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PREFACE. 


The  vast  number  of  facts  and  observations,  by  which  the  recent 
progress  of  scientific  and  practical  medicine  has  been  marked,  is  dif- 
fusely recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies,  in  journals,  in 
monographs,  and  in  systematic  treatises.  With  progress  so  rapid,  and 
information  so  diffused,  it  is  extremely  difficult  alike  for  the  practitioner, 
the  teacher,  and  the  student  to  keep  pace.  It  was  the  perception  of 
this  difficulty  which  induced  the  Editoi,  when  invited  to  undertake  the 
production  of  a  new  Medical  Dictionary,  to  engage  in  a  task  which, 
he  was  fully  conscious,  must  be  one  of  great  labour  and .  of  great 
responsibility.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  would  be  rendering  useful 
service  to  his  profession  if  he  could  bring  together  the  latest  and  most 
complete  information  in  a  form  which  would  allow  of  ready  and  easy 
reference.  Accordingly,  he  invited  the  co-operation  of  certain  of  his 
colleagues  and  professional  friends,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad ; 
and  evidence  of  the  readiness  with  which  this  invitation  has  been 
accepted,  is  afforded  by  the  list  of  contributors.  Each  contributor 
volunteered  or  was  invited  to  write  on  a  subject  with  which  he  was 
specially  familiar.  The  present,  work,  which  is  the  result  of  these 
combined  efforts,  may  therefore  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  dictionary, 
but  also  as  a  treatise  on  systematic  medicine,  in  which  the  articles  on 
the  more  important  subjects  constitute  monographs  in  themselves, 
whilst  definitions  and  descriptions  of  matters  having  less  claim  to 
extended  notice  are  given  as  fully  as  is  required.  Thus  an  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  supply,  in  a  clear,  condensed,  and  readily  accessible 
form,  all  the  information  that  is  at  present  available  for  the  use  of  the 
practitioner  of  medicine. 

As  indicated  on  the  title-page,  the  work  is  primarily  a  dictionary 
of  Medicine,  in  which  the  several  diseases  are  fully  discussed  in 
alphabetical  order.     The  description  of  each  includes  an  account  of  its 
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Eetiology  and  anatomical  characters ;  its  symptoms,  course,  duration, 
and  terminations;  its  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and,  lastly,  its  treatment. 
General  Pathology  comprehends  articles  on  the  origin,  characters,  and 
nature  of  disease,  and  the  many  considerations  which  these  topics 
suggest.  General  Therapeutics  will  he  found  to  include  articles  on  the 
several  classes  of  remedies — medicinal  or  otherwise — which  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  treatment ;  on  the  modes  of  action  of  such 
remedies ;  and  on  the  methods  of  their  use.  The  articles  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Hygiene  will  be  found  to  treat  of  the  causes  of  disease,  of 
its  prevention,  of  the  agencies  and  laws  affecting  public  health,  of  the 
means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  individual,  of  the  construction 
and  management  of  hospitals,  and  of  the  nursing  the  sick.  Lastly, 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children  are  discussed  under  their 
respective  headings,  both  in  aggregate  and  in  detail. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that,  although  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  include  some  notice  of  diseases  which  fall  more  generally  under 
the  care  of  the  surgeon,  the  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  dictionary 
of  Surgery;  and  also  that,  although  certain  drugs  are  enumerated  in 
discussing  subjects  of  general  therapeutics,  and  of  poisons  and  their 
actions,  there  has  been  no  intention  to  invade  the  domain  of  Materia 
Msdica. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  all  the  articles  have  been  edited  and 
revised  with  great  care,  so  as  to  ensure  a  completeness  and  unity  in 
the  work,  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  in  books  composed 
by  a  number  of  writers. 

The  Editor  desires  also  to  state  that,  although  the  work  has  occu- 
pied several  years  in  preparation,  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
printers  which  have  enabled  him  to  revise  every  article  which  required 
revision,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Further,  by  the  addition  of 
an  Appendix  it  has  been  possible  to  incorporate  the  latest  contributions 
to  medical  knowledge. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  aims  and  objects  of  his  undertaking,  and 
how  far  they  have  been  carried  out,  the  Editor  has  the  great  satis- 
faction of  offering  his  thanks  to  his  friends  and  colleagues,  for  the 
valuable  assistance  which  he  has  received  from  them.  He  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  trouble  which  must  often  have  been  necessary  in  order 
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to  condense  extended  knowledge   of  a  familiar   subject  within  the 
limited  space  which  the  nature  of  this  woi'k  could  afford. 

The  Editor  has  further  the  pleasing  duty  of  offering  his  special 
thanks  to  De.  Feedeeick  T.  Eobeets  and  to  De.  J.  Mitchell  Beuce, 
who  from  the  first  have  been  his  Assistant-editors  and  fellow-labourers. 
Without  the  help  which  they  have,  afforded  him,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  fulfilled  the  duties  which  he  undertook. 
He  is  well  aware  of  the  time  and  labour  which  their  assistance  has 
involved ;  and  he  appreciates  most  fully  the  marked  ability  by  which  i  t 
has  been  characterised. 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  without  a  reference  to  some  of  those 
who  were  his  friends  and  colleagues  when  this  work  was  commenced, 
but  who  have  since  been  taken  away  by  death.  He  would  specially 
mention  the  names  of  Edmund  Parkes,  Chaeles  Muechison,  GtEOEGE 
Callendee,  Thomas  Bevill  Peacock,  John  Eose  Cormack,  Lockhart 
Clarke,  Ttt,BURY  Fox,  Thomas  Hayden,  Harry  Leach,  Alexander 
Silver.  The  loss  of  these  eminent  men,  many  of  them  dear  and 
valued  friends,  and  all  of  them  taken  too  soon  from  their  unfinished 
labours,  is  to  him  a  source  of  personal  sorrow.  The  articles  written  by 
them  for  these  pages  were  in  most  instances  their  last  contributions  to 
medical  literature,  and  will  be  valued  accordingly. 


LoirsOK ;  September  1882. 
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ABDOHUN,  Diseases  of  the.  —  Before 
entering  upon  the  study  of  the  particular 
diseases  ffiach  ore  liable  to  be  met  with  in  con- 
nexion with  each  of  the  principal  regions  of  the 
body,  it  is  expedient  to  regard  them  from  a  ge- 
neral point  of  Tiew,  as  such  a  course  helps  mate- 
rially, in  clearing  the  way,  for  their  clinical 
investigation.  This  general  survey  is  particularly 
advantageous  in  the  case  of  abdominal  diseases, 
which  are  necessarily  very  numerous  and  varied, 
both  as  regards  the  structure  affected  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  morbid  change  they  present ;  they  are 
consequently,  difficult  to  recognise  with  certainty 
in  many  instances,  and  are  occasionally  involved 
in  much  obscurity. 

Excluding  a  few  peculiar  affections,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  abdomen  may  be  arranged  under  the 
following  groups : — 

I.  Diseases  of  the  anterior  abdominal  walls. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  peritoneum  and  its  folds. 

III.  Diseases  of  the  organs  contained  within 
the  abdominal  cavity,  namely: —  1,  Stomach  and 
Intestines;  2,  Hepatic  organs,  including  the  liver, 
gall-bladder,  and  gall-ducts ;  3,  Spleen ;  4,  Pan- 
creas ;  5,  Supra-renal  capsules ;  6,  XTriL'j,ry  appa- 
ratus, viz.,  the  kidneys  and  their  ducts,  and  the 
bladder;  7,  Pemale  generative  organs,  including 
the  uterus  and  its  broad  ligament,  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  the  ovaries  ;  8,  Absorbent  glands. 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  abdominal  vessels,  espe- 
cially the  aorta  and  the  iliac  arteries. 

V.  Diseases  of  the  sympathetic  or  othernerves 
contained  within  the  abdomen. 

VI.  Diseases  originating  in  connexion  with  the 
cellular  tissue,  such  as  inflammation  or  abscess. 

.VII.  Diseases  springing  from  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  abdomen ;  from  the  pelvis  or  the 
structures  lining  it;  or  from  .the  diaphragm, 
and  invading  the  abdominal  cavity. 

VIII.  Diseases  encroaching  upon  the  abdomen 
from  other  parts,  especially  from  the  thorax. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  groups  of 
diseases  above-mentioned  may  be  presented  in  va- 
rious combinations,  two  or  more  structures  being 
not  uncommonly  implicated  at  the  same  time. 

The  special  nature  and  mode  of  origin  of  the 
diseases  thus  summarised  will  be  discussed  under 
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their  appropriate  headings,  but  a  few  general 
observations  on  this  subject  may  prove  service- 
able. Several  of  the  abdominal  organs  are 
very  liable  to  so-called  functional  disorders, 
being  much  exposed  to  the  repeated  action  of 
various  disturbing  influences,  and  these  disorders 
often  give  rise  to  prominent  and  troublesome 
symptoms,  which  are  urgently  complained  of  by 
the  patient.  Definite  organic  diseases  are  also 
of  common  occurrence,  many  of  them  being  of  a 
very  serious  character.  Some  of  the  organs 
contained  within  the  abdomen  are  subject  to 
malposition  or  displacement,  as  well  .  as  to 
malformations,  these  being  either  congenital  or 
acquired  ;  while  the  hollow  viscera  may  be  the 
seat  of  obstruction  or  accumulations  of  different 
kinds  ;  and  each  of  these  conditions  may  become 
clinically  important. 

Abdominal  lesions  are  frequently  purely  ^ocai 
in  their  origin,  but  several  of  them  are  but 
local  manifestations  of  some  general  condition, 
being  either  associated  with  certain  acute  febrile 
diseases,  e.g.,  typhoid  fever ;  or  with  some  consti- 
tutional cacliexia,  such  as  cancer.  Again,  symp- 
toms connected  with  the  abdomen  may  depend 
upon  disease  in  some  remote  part  of  the  body,  oi 
some  of  its  organs  may  become  the'seat  of  morbid 
changes  as  a  consequence  of  disease  in  othei 
structures.  For  instance,  vomiting  is  frequently 
associated  with  cerebral  disorders ;  while  affectionf 
of  the  heart  are  liable  to  lead  to  troublesome 
symptoms,  as  well  as  to  serious  lesions  in  con- 
nexion with  many  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Lastly,  a  morbid  condition  of  one  organ  withia 
the  abdomen  may  be  the  direct  means  of  originat- 
ing secondary  mischief  in  other  structures. 

Clinical  Investigatioh-.— The  clinical  exami- 
nation of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  point  to 
the  abdomen  as  the  seat  of  mischief  should 
always  be  conducted  with  particular  care  and 
thoroughness,  as  well  as  in  a  systematic  manner, 
otherwise  serious  mistakes  are  liable  to  be  made. 
It  is  also  very  desirable  to  avoid  fonning  any  de- 
finite, conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  tho  complaint 
hastily ^r  on  insufficient  data,  but  rather  to  wait 
and  observe  the  course  of  events  ic  .".ry  doubtful 
case,  repeating  the  investigatioij  from  time  to 
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tifiie,  when  any  obscurity  which  may  exist  will 
oilen  be  cleared  away.  The  past  and  family  his- 
tory of  the  patient,  with  the  course  and  progress 
of  the  symptoms,  are  often  of  material  assistance 
in  diagnosis,  and  demand  due  attention  in  every 
instance.  The  chief  clinical  phenomena  which 
may  be  associated  with  abdominal  affections,  and 
with  reference  to  which  it  is  requisite  to  inquire, 
may  be  thus  indicated.  Pirst,  there  are  usually 
symptoms  directly  connected  with  the  structure 
implicated,  such  as  pain  and  other  morbid  sen- 
sations, disorders  of  secretory  or  other  functions, 
or  excited  action.  Secondly,  several  of  the 
organs  mutually  affect  each  other,  either  from 
being  anatomically  or  physiologically  related,  or 
from  a  morbid  condition  of  one  part  causing 
pressure  upon  or  irritation  of  some  neighbouring 
structure.  In  this  way  numerous  symptoms  are 
liable  to  arise,  sometimes  in  remote  parts,  and 
often  of  material  significance.  Thirdly,  sympa- 
thetic or  reflex  phenomena  in  connexion  with 
organs  in  other  regions  of  the  body  are  frequently 
excited  by  many  abdominal  disorders,  such  as 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  convulsions,  and  other 
nervous  disturbances.  Fourthly,  the  general 
system  often  suffers  seriously;  and  in  various 
ways.  For  instance,  pyrexia  may  be  excited ;  the 
blood  may  become  impoverished  or  impregnated 
with  noxious  materials ;  or  more  or  less  general 
wasting  and  debility  may  be  induced.  Where  an 
abdominal  disease  is  but  a  local  manifestation  of 
some  constitutional  condition,  it  commonly  ag- 
gravates materially  the  general  symptoms ;  while 
in  connexion  with  lesions  of  certain  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  these  general  symptoms  consti- 
tute in  many  cases  the  most  prominent  clinical 
features.  Fifthly,  morbid  conditions  within  the 
abdomen  not  unfrequently  interfere  directly  with 
the  diaphragm  and  the  thoracic  organs ;  occa- 
sionally also  they  invade  upon  the  chest,  or 
actually  make  their  way  into  this  cavity  through 
the  diaphragm.  In  rare  instances  morbid  pro- 
ducts, such  as  pus,  may  find  their  way  to  distant 
parts  of  the  body.  In  these  different  ways  a 
variety  of  symptoms  may  be  caused,  sometimes 
of  a  curious  nature  and  diificult  to  explain. 
Lastly,  abdominal  diseases  are  frequently  at- 
tended with  abnormal  physical  or  objective 
signs,  which  are  revealed  on  physical  examina- 
tion, and  these  are  of  such  importance  that  they 
demand  separate  consideration. 

Phtsioai.  ExAMiNATioif.  —  The  neglect  of 
submitting  patients  to  a  satisfactory  physical 
examination  is  a  frequent  source  of  error  in 
diagnosis  in  cases  of  abdominal  disease,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  or  delay  in 
resorting  to  this  method  of  clinical  investigation 
whenever  it  seems  called  for.  The  precise 
course  to  be  pursued  must  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, butthe  following  outline  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  plan  of  procedure  ordinarily  required. 

First,  there  are  certain  modes  of  examination 
which  are  applied  to  the  abdomen  externally, 
including  Inspection;  Palpation  or  Manipula- 
tion; Mensuration  or  Measmremait ;  Percussion; 
and  Auscultation  (see  Physical  Examina- 
tion). Of  these,  inspection,  palpation,  and 
percussion  are  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
have,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  to  be  relied 
upon   for  the  information  required.      In    ex- 
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ceptional  instances  Succussion  or  shaking  ;he 
patient  proves  serviceable,  by  bringing  out  cer- 
tain sensations  or  sounds.  In  order  to  carry 
out  these  methods  properly,  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  the  abdomen  sufficiently,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  decency  in  the  examination  of 
females  ;  to  place  the  patient  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion ;  and  to  see  that  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls  are  duly  relaxed.  The  best  posi- 
tion usually  is  for  the  patient  to  lie  on  the 
back,  in  a  half-reclining  attitude,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  well  raised,  and  the  thighs  and 
knees  more  or  loss  flexed.  This  posture  serves 
to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  whidi  may  be 
further  aided  by  taking  off  the  patient's  atten- 
tion by  conversation  or  in  other  ways,. as  well  as 
by  directing  him  to  breathe  deeply.  The  posi- 
tion, however,  has  often  to  be  varied  in  the 
investigation  of  particular  cases,  and  much 
information  is  frequently  gained  by  noticing  tlie 
effects  of  altering  the  posture. 

The  objective  conditions  which  may  be  revealed 
by  the  modes  of  examination  thus  far  con- 
sidered are  as  follows: — 1.  The  state  of  the 
superficial  structures.  2.  The  size  and  shape  of 
the  abdomen,  generally  and  locally,  as  indi- 
cating an  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  ordinary 
contents  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  presence  of 
some  new  or  fresh  element,  such  as  dropsical 
fluid  or  a  tumour.  3.  The  characters  of  the 
abdominal  respiratory  movements  ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  any  unusual  sensations  during  the 
act  of  breathing,  such  as  friction-fremitus.  4. 
The  sensations  experienced  on  palpation  and 
percussion  over  the  abdomen,  either  as  a  whole, 
or  in  any  particular  part  of  it,  such  as  its 
mobility,  degree  of  resistance,  regularity,  con- 
sistence, &o. ;  as  well  as  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain peculiar  sensations,  e.g.,  fluctuation,  or 
hydatid-fremitus.  5.  The  presence  and  cha- 
racters of  any  pulsation.  6.  The  occurrence  of 
abnormal  movements  within  the  abdomen,  as 
those  of  a  foetus.  7.  The  sounds  elicited,  gene- 
rally and  locally,  on  percussion.  8.  The  pre- 
sence of  certain  sounds  within  the  abdomen, 
heard  on  auscultation,  such  as  friction-sounds ; 
murmurs  connected  with  aneurism  or  due  to 
pressure  on  an  artery ;  or  murmurs  and  sounds 
associated  with  the  pregnant  uterus. 

Secondly,  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that 
special  modes  of  examination  have  to  be  applied 
to  particular  organs  within  the  abdomen,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  with  any  cer- 
tainty. And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
highly  important  in  all  cases  to  see  that  no 
accumulation  of  faeces  exists  within  the  bowels, 
and  that  the  bladder  is  properly  emptied,  other- 
wise very  serious  mistakes  are  liable  to  be  made. 
Purgatives  and  enemata  are  needed  in  order  to 
remove  any  faecal  collection.  The  urine  should 
also  be  properly  tested  in  every  instance ;  and 
much  information  may  often  be  gained  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
from  a  personal  inspection  or  more  complete 
examination  of  faeces  or  vomited  matters.  The 
abdominal  organs  to  which  special  modes  of 
examination  are  chiefly  applicable  are  the 
female  generative  organs,  which  are  investigated 
per  vaginam  (sec  Womb,  Diseases  of) ;  the  bladder, 
by  means  of  the  catheter,  the  sound,  and  other 
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surgical  instruments ;  the  stomach,  by  the  use  of 
the  stomach-pump,  probang,  &c. ;  and  the  in- 
testines, by  examining  with  the  finger,  hand,  or 
surgical  instruments  per  rectum,  or  by  injecting 
•water  or  air  through  the  anus  into  the  bowels. 
The  ordinary  modes  of  examination  already  men- 
tioned may  afford  assistance  when  employed  along 
with  some  of  the  special  methods  just  indicated. 

Thirdly,  occasionally  it  is  requisite  to  have 
recourse  to  exceptional  modes  of  investigation, 
such  as  the  use  of  the  exploring  trochar  or  aspi- 
rator; or  to  the  administration  of  chloroform. 
The  latter  may  afford  direct  information  in 
certain  abdominal  conditions,  and  it  may  also 
materially  assist  in  carrying  out  other  methods 
of  exploration. 

The  abnormal  conditions  discoverable  by 
physical  examination  may  involve  the  entire 
abdomen,  giving  rise,  for  instance,  to  general 
enlargement  or  retraction;  or  they  may  be 
limited  to  some  particular  region,  e.g.,  enlarged 
organs,  tumours,  or  abscesses.  This  part  of  the 
body  has  been  artificially  divided  by  anatomists 
into  regions,  and  the  seat  of  any  local  morbid 
condition  can  thus  be  defined  and  described. 
The  diseases  peculiar  to  the  several  regions  will 
be  considered  under  their  respective  headings. 
Fbbderick  T.  Bobebts. 

ABDOMINAL  AWETIKISM  includes 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  of  any  of  its  branches 
within  the  abdomen. 

Aneuxism  of  tlie  Abdominal  Aorta  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  middle  age.  Of  fifty-nine  cases 
collected  by  Dr.  Crisp,  thirty-three  were  under 
the  age  of  forty.  It'ismore  common  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female  sex  in  the  proportion  of 
about  8:1;  and  is  usually  traceable  to  strain,  or 
to  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen  or  back.  The  aneu- 
rism is  most  frequently  located  in  that  portion 
of  the  vessel  included  between  the  aortic  open- 
ing in  the  diaphragm  and  the  origin  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  In  this  situation  the 
tumour  is  deeply  seated;  liable  to  tension  from 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  likely  to  involve 
the  great  splanchnic  nerves,  the  semilunar  gan- 
glia, and  the  solar  plexus.  Hence  the  occasional 
difficulty  of  diagnosis;  and  the  frequency  of 
boring  pain  in  the  back  from  erosion  of  the 
vertebrje,  and  of  paroxysms  of  radiating  pain  in 
the  abdominal  viscera  from  stretching  of  the 
adjacent  nerves.  When  situated  lower  down  :n 
the  course  of  the  aorta,  the  disease  is  less 
obscure,  and  the  symptoms  are  less  urgent. 
Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  usually  of 
the/fflZse  variety;  and,  as  contrasted  with  thoracic 
aneurism,  it  is  less  often  associated  with  extensive 
atheroma  of  the  aorta,  and  with  fatty  or  other 
structural  disease  of  the  heart.  The  symptoms 
referable  to  excentric  pressure  are  also  fewer, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  pain,  are  less  urgent. 

Symptoms  akd  Signs. — Of  the  symptoms,  ^om 
is  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  urgent ; 
it  is  of  two  kinds,  which  are  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily associated.  In  its  usual  form  the  pain  of 
abdominal  aneurism  is  essentially  neuralgic ;  it  is 
intermittent  and  paroxysmal,^-radiating  through 
«he  abdomen,  bati,  pelvis,  and  base  of  the  thorax, 
and  not  unfrequently  into  either  groin  or  testicle. 
The  a<ccession  is  sudden,  and  usually  attributable 
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to  some  definite  cause  of  vascular  excitement.  The 
duration  extends  over  a  period  varying  from  one 
to  three  hours,  rarely  longer;  and  the  cessation  is 
equally  abrupt,  leaving ,  the  patient  in  a  f  tate  of 
exhaustion,  but  quite  free  from  actual  suffering. 
The  second  kind  of  pain  referred  to  is  continuous 
and  boring;  fixed  at  a  particular  point  of  the 
vertebral  column ;  aggravated  by  pressure  at  this 
point,  by  active  movement  or  stamping,  and  by 
gently  turning  the  patient  half  round  upon  his 
axis  in  the  standing  posture;  but  relieved  by 
anti-recumbency  or  leaning  forward.  Pain  so 
characterised  is  pathognomonic  of  erosion  of  the 
vertebrae.  Pressure  of  an  aneurism  may  affect 
the  functions  of  several  organs  within  the  abdo- 
men. Thus  jawidice  may  result  from  pressure 
upon  the  hepatic  or  common  biliary  dust :  it  is, 
however,  more  frequently  due  to  an  aneurism  of 
the  hepatic  or  of  die  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
Interference  with  the  urinary  secretion,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  from  pressure  upon  the 
renal  vessels;  dysphagia  from  pressure  upon 
the  oesophagus ;  vomiting  tcova.  obstruction  of  the 
pylorus ;  displacement  at  the  liver  forwards,  or 
of  the  heart  upwards — though  rare  symptoms 
— may  be  likewise  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
radial  pulse  is  not  often  affected..  Symptoms  of 
constitutional  irritation  and  impaired  nutrition 
are  rarely  exhibited,  and  appear  only  at  the  ter- 
mination of  protracted  and  painful  cases,  asso- 
sociated  with  great  suffering  and  want  of  sleep. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  discoverable  by 
palpation,  percussion,  and  ausciUtation.  The 
tumour  usually  projects  to  the  left  of  the  mesial 
line,  and  tends  to  descend ;  it  is  smooth  and 
elastic ;  communicating  to  the  hand  alternate 
movements  of  lifting  and  expansion  with  increas- 
ing tension,  and  of  subsidence  with  relaxation. 
The  pulsation  is  all  but  invariably  single,  and 
synchronous  with  the  radial  pulse ;  it- is  limited 
to  the  tumour,  and  occasionally  accompanied  by 
thrill.  Pressure  upon  the  aorta  below  the  tumour 
will  increase  the  force  of  impulse,  diminish  or 
abolish  the  thrill,  and  arrest  file  collapse.  In  a 
few  recorded  examples  the  tumour  was  hard  and 
uneven  on  the  surface,  and  non-expansile ;  and 
in  a  still  smaller  number  no  pulsation  was  per- 
ceptible, the  aperture  of  commuxiication  with  the 
artery  having  been  blocked,  or  the  vessel  com- 
pressed on  the  proximal  side  by  the  growth  of 
the  aneurism  itself.  Owing  to  the;  position,  of 
the  hollow  viscera  in  front,  and  the  mass  of 
lumbar  muscles  behind,  the  evidence  from  percus- 
sion is  less  conclusive  in  regard,  to  abdominal 
than  thoracic  aneurism.  If,-  however,  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  be  relaxed,;ft6d  the  stomach 
and  bowels  free  from  flatus,  absolute  dulness  to 
the  extent  of  the  tumour  may  be  detected.  A 
sound,  single  or  double,  as  distinguished 'from 
murmur,  is  rarely  heard 'in  front  in  connexion 
with  abdominal  aneurism ;  whereas  the  existence 
of  sound  without  murmur,  and  usually  double, 
at  a  point  of  the  posterior  wall. of  the  abdojhen 
corresponding  to  the  tumour,  is  the  rule,  and, 
when  detected,  is  of  the  utmost  diagnostic  value. 
Murmur  in  the  recumbent  posture  is  rarely 
absent  in  front ;  it  is  single,  blowing,  prolonged, 
post-systolic,  and  not  transmitted  into  the  vessel 
beyond.  It  may,  however,;  be  musical,  or  it 
may  present  both  these  characters,  but  at  dif- 
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feient  points  of  the  tumour ;  in  one  instance  it 
was  of  a  buzzing  quality.  Sliould  the  aneu- 
rism hare  taken  an  exclusively  backward  course, 
which  is  the  exception,  a  single  murmur,  not 
audible  in  front,  may  be  beard  in  the  back.  In 
a  few  recorded  cases  a  double  murmur  has  been 
heard  oyer  the  aneurism  in  front.  In  the  erect 
posture  the  murmur  is  usually  suspended ;  but 
in  a  few  published  cases  it  was  audible  in  both 
the  erect  and  the  recumbent  posture,  and  in  one 
at  least  in  the  erect  posture  only.  These  peculiari- 
ties depend  upon  the  various  conditions  of  the  sac; 
its  orifice,  and  its  contents.  A  small  aneurism 
engaging  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vessel  only, 
and  eroding  the  vertebrae,  may  be  latent  as  to 
physical  signs,  though  attended  with  severe 
fixed  pain  in  the  back. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  abdominal  aneu- 
rism has  reference  mainly  to  its  physical  signs. 
Strong  pulsation  of  the  aorta,  simulating  that 
of  aneurism,  may  exist  in  connexion  with  hys- 
teria, uterine  or  intestinal  irritation,  dyspep- 
sia, or  copious  hsemorrhage.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  irrespectively  of  the  positive  and  specific 
evidence  presented  by  each,  throbbing '  exists 
throughout  the  aorta,  and  is  propagated  into  the 
main  arteries  of  the  lower  limbs,  whereas  it  is 
localised  in  aneurism ;  and  a  careful  exploration 
of  the  aorta,  if  necessary  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  will  show  that  its  dimensions  are 
at  all  points  normal.  In  these  cases,  too, 
although  a  murmur  may  be  produced  by  strong 
pressure  with  the  stethoscope,  it  does  not  exist 
when  presS'ure  is  withdrawn.  A  cancerous  or 
other  tumour  pressing  upon  the  aorta  may  like- 
wise produce  murmur,  and  may  exhibit  pulsation 
communicated  from  the  aorta ;  but  in  most  cases 
both  these  phenomena  are  promptly  arrested  by 
placing  the  body  in  the  prone  position;  the 
tumour,  in  that  position,  gravitating  from  the 
vessel.  The  fixed  local  pain  in  the  back;  aggra- 
vated by  pressure  and  motion,  may  be  simulated 
by  spinal  rheumatism  ;  and  the  paroxysmal  vis- 
ceral pain  by  biliary  colic.  The  differential 
diagnosis  must  rest  upon  the  specific  evidence 
in  each  case,  and  upon  the  absence  of  the  signs 
of  aneurism. 

Aneurism  of  the  Branches  of  the  Ab- 
donunal  Aorta. — The  branches  most  liable 
to  aneurism  are  the  common  iliacs  and  their 
da  virions ;  the  coeliac  axis  and  its  branches; 
the  renal  and  the  superior  mesenteric.  Aneurism 
of  the  Hiac  Arteries  belongs  to  the  domain  of  sur- 
gery, and  will  not  be  further  referred  to  here. 
Aneurism  of  the  Cceliac  Aids  and  of  its  branches  of 
division,  and  of  the  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery, 
are,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  signs,  equally 
characterized  by  mobility;  and  the  first  two 
varieties  by  jaundice;  hsematemesis;  and  melsena, 
from  pressure.  Renal  aneurism  may  cause  ob- 
struction in  the  kidney  or  renal  colic  by  pressure 
on  the  structures  in  the  hilus. 

DtTHATioN  and  Terminations. — The  duration 
of  life  in  cases  of  abdominal  aneurism  has,  in 
the  writer's  experience,  varied  from  fifteen  days  to 
eleven  years.  Death  occurs  usually  (1)  by  rup- 
ture of  the  sac  into  (a)  the  retro-peritoneal 
tissue  ;  (i)  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum ;  (e)  the 
left  pleura  or  lung ;  (d)  the  intestinal  canal ;  (e) 
the  inferior  cava  ;  (/)  the  psoas  muscle ;  (ff)  the 


pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  (h)  the  spinal  canal ;  or 
(j)  the  ureter,  biliary  passages,  or  oesophagus  ; 
and  in  the  order  of  relative  frequency  just  given : 
or  (2)  by  exhaustion  or  syncope.  The  duration 
of  life  after  the  rupture  of  the  aneurism  has 
ranged  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  weeks.  A 
consecutive  false  aneurism  of  the  retro-perito- 
neum is  specially  characterised  by  feeble  pulsa- 
tion of  the  tumour,  and  diminished  or  arrested  cir- 
culation in  the  femoral  artery  of  one  or  both  sides. 

Tebatment. — The  Ourative  treatment  of  abdo. 
minal  aneurism  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads — Mechanical,  Postii/ral  and  Dietetic,  and 
Medicinal.  <  Mechanical  treatment  consists  in 
pressure  applied  to  the  aorta  on  the  proximal  side 
of  the  sac,  or  simultaneously  on  its  proximal  and 
distal  sides,  by  means  of  tourniquets,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  stop  the  circulation.  The  bowels  should 
be  first  well  moved  and  freed  from  flatus;  and 
during  the  continuance  of  pressure  the  patient 
should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
or  ether.  Five  cases,  if  not  more,  in  which  a  cure 
was  effected  by  these  means  have  been  reported. 
The  object  sought  to: be  attained  being  that  of 
effecting  rapid  coagulation  in  the  sac,  the  period 
during  which  pressure  needs  to  be  continued  in 
these  cases  varies  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
to  ten  hours  and  a  half.  Where  space  for  the 
application  of  proximal  pressure  does  not  exist, 
distal  pressure  alone  may  be  tried.  Under  all 
circumstances,  pressure  must  be  used  with  cir- 
cumspection, as  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
or  of  the  bowels  may  result  from  it. 

Bellingham  introduced  the  plan  of  treatment 
by  posture  and  restricted  diet.  Under  this  plan 
peirfect  repose  of  mind  and  body  is,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  be  maintained ;  the  bowels  being 
kept  moderately  free,  and  the  dietary  restricted 
to  10  oz.  of  solids  and  6  oz.  of  liquids  daily. 
According  to  the  method  of  Mr.  Tufnell,  which 
is  based  upon  the  same  principle,  but  is  more 
rigid,  the  patient  is  strictly  conflned  to  the 
horizontal  posture  for  a  period  varying  from 
eight  to  thirteen  weeks,  as  determined  by  the 
effect  upon  the  aneurism,  movement  in  bed 
being  effected  with  caution ;  whilst,  by  a  special 
arrangement,  the  bowels  and  the  bladder  may 
be  evacuated  without  disturbance  of  the  body. 
For  breakfast,  2  oz.  of  while  bread  and  butter, 
with  2  oz.  of  cocoa  or  milk,  are  allowed;  for 
dinner,  3  oz.  of  meat,  with  3  oz.  of  potatoes 
or  bread,  and  4  oz.  of  water  or  claret ;  and  for 
supper,  2  oz.  of  bread  and  butter,  and  2  oz, 
of  milk  or  tea.  The  total  amount  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  would  be,  solids  10  oz.,  liquids  8  oz. 
This  system  might  be  in  some  degree  relaxed 
if  the  patient  prove  restive.  Mild  laxatives 
and  opiates  as  required  are  the  only  medicines 
used.  Ten  cases  of  the  successful  treatment  of 
aortic  aneurism  by  this  method  have  been  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Tufnell.  Abdominal  aneurism 
was  solidified  in  two  instances,  after  treatment 
extending  over  thirty-seven  and  twenty-one  days 
respectively. 

Of  the  various  medicinal  agents  used  with  a 
view  to  favouring  op  effecting  a  deposit  of 
laminated  fibrin  in  the  sac,  acetate  of  lead, 
iodide  of  potassium,  aconite,  and  ergotin  (hypo- 
dermically),  alone  daim  attention.  Iodide  of 
potassium  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  doses 
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of  10  to  20  grs.  thrice  daily,  with  a  view  to 
reducing  vascular  tension,  and  thereby  relieving 
pain  and  promoting  deposition  in  the  sac,  whilst 
perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  a  re- 
stricted dietary  are  observed.  The  latter  are, 
however,  the  more  important  factors  in  the 
treatment.  Dr.  G.  W.  Balfour  has  reported 
several  cases  successfully  treated  by  means  of 
iodide  of  potassium ;  and  recently  an  example 
of  a  similar  kind  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Dyes  Duckworth.  .  Dr.  Grimshaw  has  lately 
had  an  example  of  cure  mainly  through  the  use 
of  aconite.  At  the  same  time  the  allowance  of 
Liquids  must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
standard,  whilst  excretion  is  promoted.  Alco- 
holic stimulants  may  be  given  in  small  quantity 
and  at  long  intervals,  if  the  pulse  exhibit 
debility  and  the  patient  complain  of  a  sen- 
sation of  sinking;  otherwise  they  should  be 
prohibited. 

The  Palliative  treatment  as  applied  to  Ab- 
dominal Aneurism  will  be  found  described  in 
the  article  Aorta,  Diseases  of  {Atieurism).  The 
application  of  a  few  leeches,  followed  by  a 
warm  poultice,  is  very  efScacious  in  relieving 
pain.  The  hypodermic  use  of  morphia  is  still 
more  rapidly  effective.  Thomas  Hatdbn. 

ABDOMIITAL  TYPHTTS.  —  A  synonym 
for  Typhoid  Fever.    See  Typhoid  Fever. 

ABDOMIITAIi  WAIiXiS,  Diseases  of. 
But  little  more  will  be  needed  in  this  ar- 
ticle than  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  nature 
of  the  affections  to  which  the  abdominal  walls 
are  liable,  as  most  of  these  are  but  local  forms 
cf  diseases  which  are  fully  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  work.  The  parietal  peritoneum  vrill 
bo  excluded  from  consideration, ,  as  its  morbid 
conditions  are  treated  of  separately. 

1.  SopEEPiciAL  Afeeotions.  —  fl.  Tho  skin 
covering  the  abdomen  may  be  the  seat  of  various 
eruptions.  The  rash  of  typhoid  fever  is  chiefly 
observed  over  this  region,  b.  When  the  abdo- 
men is  greatly  enlarged,  its  cutaneous  covering 
becomes  stretched  and  thinned,  often  presenting 
a  shining  appearance ;  this  may  even  give  way, 
BO  that  it  exhibits  superficial  cracks  or  fissures. 
If  it  has  been  distended  for  a  considerable  time 
or  on  several  occasions,  as  after  repeated  preg- 
nancies, the  skin  becomes  impaired  in  its  structure, 
and  is  often  the  seat  of  permanent  white  lines  or 
furrows — line<e  albicantes.  In  this  connection  al- 
lusion may  be  made  to  the  umbilicus,  which,  in 
certain  forms  of  distension  of  the  abdomen,  may 
become  pouched  out,  everted,  or  actually  obliter- 
ated, c.  The  veins  of  the  skin  frequently  become 
enlarged  and  tortuous,  when  the  return  of  the 
blood  which  is  normally  conveyed  through  them 
is  in  any  way  impeded.  The  particular  vessels 
which  are  distended  will  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  d.  The  cu- 
taneous sensibility  over  the  abdomen  is  some- 
times materially  altered.  In  certain  nervous 
diseases  it  may  become  more  ot  less  impaired 
or  lost ;  but  the  most  important  deviation  is  a 
marked  increase  of  ^sensibility — hyperesthesia — 
which  is  occasionally  observed  in  hysterical 
females,  and  which  may  simulate  more  seriouB 
affections,  particularly  peritonitis,  especially  if  it 
is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  much  depres- 
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sion.  This  condition  is  characterised  by  ex- 
treme superficial  sensibility  or  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  the  slightest  touch  being  resented;  but 
if  the  patient's  attention  can  be  taken  off, 
and  deep  pressure  be  then  made,  this  is  borne 
with  little  or  no  indication  of  distress.  The 
aspect  of  the  patient,  the  presence  of  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  hysteria,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  pyrexia,  usually  serve  to  distinguish 
this  affection  from  others  of  a  graver  nature. 
The  surface  of  the  abdomen  may  also  be  af- 
fected with  neuralgia,  which  is  sometimes  very 
severe. 

2.  Subcutaneous  Accumulations.  —  a.  The 
chief  morbid  condition  coming  under  this  head  is 
oedema  or  drops;/  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
This  generally  follows  anasarca  of  the  legs,  and 
may  be  associated  with  ascites.  The  fluid  tends 
to  collect  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  tho  ab- 
dominal walls  and  towards  the  flanks.  The  skin 
often  presents  a,  white  pasty  aspect ;  the  abdo- 
men maybe  more  or  less  enlarged  ;  the  umbilicus 
appears  depressed  and  sunken,  if  the  oedema  ex- 
tends up  to  this  level ;  the  superficial  structures 
pit  on  pressure,  and  yield  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  dropsical  tissues;  and  the  percussion 
note  is  frequently  muffled,  b.  The  abdominal 
subcutaneous  tissue  is,  in  many  persons,  the  seat 
of  an  abundant  collection  of  fat,  which  may  be 
important  from  its  causing  general  enlarge- 
ment, and  simulating  or  obscuring  other  more 
serious  morbid  conditions  which  enlarge  the 
abdomen. 

3.  Affections  of  the  Muscles  and  Aponeu- 
BOSES. — a.  The  abdominal  walls  maybe  the  seat 
of  muscular  rheumatism,  which  is  particularly 
likely  to  follow  undue  straining,  such  as  that 
caused  by  violent  coughing  or  vomiting.  It  is 
characterised  by  pain,  sometimes  severe,  evidently 
located  in  the  muscular  and  tendinous  structures, 
accompanied  with  much  soreness  and  tenderness. 
The  affected  parts  are  kept  as  much  at  rest  as  pos- 
sible, and  any  action  which  disturbs  them  materi- 
ally aggravates  the  pain,  b.  As  the  result  of  violent 
strain,  the  muscular  or  aponeurotic  tissues  maybe 
more  or  less  torn  or  ruptured.  As  a  consequence 
a  protrusion  of  some  internal  structure  may  take 
place,  forming  a  hernia,  c.  The  abdominal  mus- 
cles are  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  spasmodic  con- 
tractions, cramp,  or  rigidity.  These  are  not  un- 
commonly excited  in  sympathy  with  grave  dis- 
turbance of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  cholera. 
In  certain  painful  internal  affections  also  some  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  occasionally  kept  in  a 
state  of  more  or  less  rigid  tension,  as  if  they  were 
involuntarily  contracted  in  order  to  protect  the 
diseased  parts  underneath  from  injury.  The 
spasmodic  contractions  in  tetanus  not  unfre- 
quently  cause  great  suffering  over  the  abdomen. 
d.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  occasionally  paralysed,  as  the  result  of  centric 
nervous  disease.  The  movements  of  respiration 
are  then  altered  in  character ;  while  the  expulsive 
acts  in  which  the  abdominal  muscles  naturally 
take  part  are  much  interfered  with.  . 

4.  SbtiAxed  Abdominal  Walls.^-AU  the 
structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are 
often  in  a  relaxed  and  flabby  state,  yielding  to 
any  pressure  from  within,  so  that  the  abdomen 
becomes  enlarged  and  prominent,  especially  if. 
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aB  is  frequently  the  case,  this  condition  is  as- 
sociated with  much  flatulence.  It  materially 
weakens  the  act  of  defsecation,  and  promotes 
constipation. 

5.  Inflammation  and  Abscess. — Local  inflam- 
mation ma;  be  set  up  in  any  of  the  abdominal 
structures,  and  this  may  terminate  in  suppura- 
tion and  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  Purulent 
accumulations  from  within,  as  in  cases  of  pelvic 
abscess,  as  well  as  certain  abscesses  originating  in 
diseases  of  bones  or  joints,  may  likewise  extend 
among  the  tissues  of  the  abdominal  walls,  causing 
thickening  and  induration,  or  may  make  their  way 
outwards,  directly  or  through  a  sinus.  Subse- 
quentlypermanent  sinuses  or  fistulse  maybe  left. 

6.  The  abdominal  wall  may  be  the  seat  of 
extravasation  of  blood;  and  various  kinds  of 
tumour  or  new  growth  may  form  in  its  structures. 

Febdeeick  T.  Eobehts. 

ABSBB ATIOIT. — A  divergence  or  wander- 
ing from  the  usual  course  or  condition ;  applied 
in  medicine  chiefly  to  certain  disorders  of  the 
mental  faculties.    See  Insanity. 

ABOBTION. — The  act  of  abortion  signi- 
fies the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  preg- 
nant uterus  before  the  seventh  mouth  of  gesta- 
tion. An  abortion  is  a  designation  given  to  a 
f(Btus  prematurely  expelled.    See  KiscAnniAGE. 

ABSCBS3  (a&iceiio,  I  depart).  Synon.:  Fr. 
abces ;  Ger.  Eiterbeule ;  Geaohwiir. 

Definition. — A  collection  of  purulent  matter, 
one  of  the  results  of  inflammation.  See  Fns 
and  Inflammation. 

Patholooy, — If  the  material  which  collects  in  a 
tissue  as  the  consequence  of  inflammation  softens 
and  becomes  liquid  (suppuration),  it  does  so  either 
rapidly  or  slowly :  u  the  former,  the  result  is  an 
acwte  abscess ;  if  the  latter,  the  abscess  is  termed 
chrome  or  cold.  If  the  material  thus  softened 
and  forming  pua,  often  mingled  with  fragments 
of  dead  tissue,  is  limited  by  condensation  of  the 
parts  around,  which  are  usually  consolidated 
by  the  products  of  inflammation,  the  abscess  is 
said  to  be  circumscribed ;  but  if  the  surrounding 
parts  in  their  turn  soften,  so  as  practically  to 
offer  no  barrier  to  the  pus,  then  the  abscess 
spreads  and  is  said  to  be  diffused.  In  an  acute 
circumscribed  abscess  the  lymph  which  collects 
around  it  as  the  result  of  inflammation  becomes 
organised  and  forms  a  sac  (pyogenic  membrane) ; 
and  this,  with  the  compressed  tissue  about  it,  is 
the  wall  of  the  abscess,  consisting  therefore 
of  contents  (pus),  of  a  limiting  sac,  and  of  con- 
densed tissue  around.  The  resistance  offered  to 
the  extension  of  the  suppuration  is  greatest  when 
the  parts  adjacent  are  dense  and  tough,  such  as 
bone  and  fascia ;  yet,  as  the  pus  in  an  abscess  in- 
creases in  quantity,  probably  by  breaking  down 
of  the  pyogenic  layer,  sufficient  pressure  is  ex- 
erted to  cause  the  most  dense  structures  to 
yield,  and  an  abscess  will  thus  make  its  way 
even  through  osseous  tissue.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, an  abscess  always  advances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  least  resistance,  and  this  extension  is 
spoken  of  as  its  pointity.  This  pointing  may  be 
towards  the  suriace  of  the  body,  but  an  abscess 
may  direct  itself  towards  a  serous  cavity,  such  as 
the  peritoneum,  or  along  a  track  of  cellular  tissue, 
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as  when  pus  beneath  thedeep  cervical  fascia  poincB 
into  the  mediastinum.  On  the  side  iit  which  the 
abscess  is  pointing,  its  wall,  as  the  resistance 
lessens,  projects ;  and  by  ulcerative  absorption  the 
parts  covering  it  become  quickly  thinner,  until 
they  and  the  abscess-wall  give  way  and  the  pus 
escapes.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
this  absorption  of  tissue  before  the  pointing 
abscess  is  towards  the  surface,  and  it  is  by  ulcer- 
ation of  the  skin  that  the  opening  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter  is  effected.  The  wall  of 
the  abscess  then  contracts,  pus  continuing  for  a 
time  to  be  discharged;  and  in  the  end;  aided  by 
the  resilience  of  the  tissues  around,  the  sac  of  the 
abscess  is  obliterated,  and  the  orifice  through 
which  its  contents  were  discharged  heals  by  gra- 
nulation process.  To  ensure  this  result  the  walls 
must  be  left  at  rest,  or  the  granulations  which 
cover  them  will  fail  to  unite,  and  the  obliteration 
of  the  sac  will  not  then  take  place,  as  happens 
for  example  in  the  case  of  an  abscess  situated 
between  the  moveable  rectum  on  the  one  side  and 
the  ischium  on  the  other,  where  the  opposite 
abscess-waUs  are  prevented  from  joining  by  mus- 
cular movements  on  the  side  of  the  bowel,  and 
will  only  unite  after  such  movements  have  been 
stopped  by  cutting  across  the  muscular  fibres 
which  occasion  them.  The  track  which  results 
from  such  failure  of  the  healing  of  an  abscess  is 
called  a  sintis  or  fistula. 

In  a  diffused  abscess  the  inflammation  of  the 
parts  around  does  not  limit  the  suppuration  by 
organisation  of  the  effusedlymph,  but  suchlymph, 
itself  degenerating,  forms  more  pus,  and  so  the 
abscess  extends  rapidly  and  widely,  unless 
checked  by  some  barrier  of  dense  tissue.  In 
this  way  matter  often  spreads  along  tracks  of 
cellular  tissue,  as  along  the  course  of  veins, 
and  in  the  subcutaneous  structures.  An  abscess 
when  formed  between  bone  and  periosteum,  or 
otherwise  hindered  from  reaching  the  surface  by 
pointing,  also  tends  to  diffiise  itself  by  following 
the  course  of  least  resistance.  In  most  oi 
these  cases  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  resisting 
tissue  or  by  cutting  off  the  blood  supply  (as  of 
the  skin  when  its  subcutaneous  tissue  is  infil- 
trated with  pus),  sloughing  of  the  parts  covering 
in  the  abscess  ensues,  oftentimes  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  so  the  pus  eventually  makes 
its  way  to  the  surface.  It  is  these  abscesses, 
spreading  along  tracks  of  tissue  before  they  can 
reach  the  surface,  which  are  apt,  however,  -when 
involving  certain  parts,  such  as  the  course  of 
some  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  to  burst  into  a  serous 
cavity  with  fatal  consequences. 

A  chronic  abscess  begins  in  some  local  inflam- 
mation without  active  symptoms,  such  as  results 
in  the  deposit  of  aplastic  lymph  and  subsequent 
ulcerative  changes,  as  caries  of  bone,  the  irrita- 
tion leading  to  suppuration.  The  formation  of 
matter  proceeds  in  a  languid  manner,  so  that  it 
is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  it  collects  m  any 
considerable  quantitgr,  although  eventually  theser 
chronic  abscesses  may  acquire  great  size.  They 
slowly  point,  and  in  their  tardy  advance  occa- 
sionally traverse  even  serous  cavities,  which  have 
been  first  obliterated  in  the  line  of  transit  by  ad- 
hesive inflammation  of  their  opposed  surfaces :  in 
this  way  an  abscess  formed  in  the  liver  (and  thit 
holds  good  also  for  those  of  a  more  acute  chaiao 
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tor)  may  travel  through  the  layers  of  the_  perito- 
neum, and  may  point  through  the  anterior  -wall 
of  the  abdomen. 

When  an  abscess  discharges,  its  contents  are 
teen  to  be  either  a  thick  yellow  {lavdahle)  pus,  or 
pus  stained  with  blood,  or  otherwise  coloured,  such 
as  black  or  bluish-green ;  or  the  pus  may  be  thin, 
almost  watery,  mingled  with  flakes  of  Ijmph; 
it  may  be  inodorous  or  fcetid,  or  irritating  to 
the  touch  {ichorous).  Abscesses  may  also  con- 
tain sloughs  of  tissue,  or  foreign  bodies,  or  masses 
of  inspissated  pus,  as  hard  occasionally  as  calculi, 
or  fragments  of  dead  bone,  or  calculi  of  various 
kinds.  Sometimes  a  chronic  abscess  ceases  to 
enlarge  and  if  the  irritation  which  occasioned  it 
comes  to  an  end,  it  may  diminish  by  absorption 
of  the  fluid  part  of  its  contents,  the  solid  drying 
up  into  a  shrunken  putty-like  mass.  It  may  re- 
main in  this  state  without  giving  rise  to  trouble, 
or  it  may  become  again  the  seat  of  suppuration 
by  the  formation  of  what  under  such  circum- 
stances has  been  termed  by  Sir  James  Paget  » 
residuai  abscess. 

The  progress  of  any  abscess  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  general  health.  In 
persons  otherwise  robust  an  abscess  commonly 
mns  an  acute  course ;  in  those  weakened  by  acute 
illness,  such  as  scarlet  fever  or  typhus,  they  form 
quickly,  but  are  slowly  recovered  from,  and 
severely  tax  by  an  exhausting  discharge  the 
powers  of  the  patient.  Persons  in  feeble  health, 
hereditary  or  acquired,  usually  suffer  from  the 
chronic  and  diffused  forms ;  and  chronic  affections 
of  internal  organs,  as  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  are 
not  unfrequently  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  such  abscesses. 

.SlTioioGT.-^The  cause  of  an  acute  abscess  may 
be  an  injury,  such  as  a  blow  or  pressure,  as  often 
happens  in  persons  weakened  by  continued  fever ; 
exposure;  or  the  irritation  of  a  foreign  body,  or 
that  of  a  poison  introduced  from  without.  In  the 
last  case  the  abscess  is  often  diffused.  Abscess 
running  an  acute  course  may  also  be  due  to  a 
foreign  body  or  to  an  irritant  from  within,  as 
when  it  follows  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  bone, 
or  the  escape  of  urine  into  the  tissues  of  the 
perineum.  It  also  arises  in  connection  with 
blood-ipoisoning,'  as  in  various  fevers,  and  affec- 
tions distinguished  as  septic.  The  cause  of  a 
chronic  abscess  is  usually  found  in  changes  which 
go  with  deposits  of  a  tuberculous  character ;  or 
it  is  found  in  the  changes  which  slowly  occur 
around  an  irritating  body,  such  as  a  renal  cal- 
culus ;  or  chronic  inflammatory  changes  may 
culminate  in  one  of  these  collections  of  matter. 
They  may  also  form  in  parts  which  are  Ibng 
congested  in  connection  with  obstructed  vein  cir- 
culation (varix) ;  and  they  may  follow,  or  con- 
ditions closely  allied  may  follow,  the  occlusion  of 
a  main  artery  and  the  consequent  cutting  off  of 
the  supply  of  blood  to  a  particular  region. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  an  acute  abscess 
are  those  of  a  local  inflammation,  with  constitn- 
tional  disturbance  if  the  abscess  is  of  any  size; 
followed  by  a  sense  of  cold  or  actual  shivering, 
with  increase  of  pain  and  swelling,  tenderness, 
and  throbbing.  The  tenderness  can  be  recog- 
nised in  the  case  of  most  abscesses ;  and,  if  pus 
is  formed  anywhere  near  the  surface,  the 
presence  of  the  fluid  is  detected  by  its  fluctua- 


tion. The  severity  of  the  pain  is  much  influ- 
enced by  the  site  of  the  abscess,  as  when  the  pus 
is  held  down  and  hindered  from  pointing  by 
dense  structures,  such  as  fascite.  Sjpecial  symp- 
toms may  also  arise  in  connection  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  suppuration,  as  when  urgent  dyspncea 
is  caused  by  the  pressure  on  the  larynx  of  an 
abscess  deeply  seated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
A  diffused  abscess,  if  subcutaneous,  is  recog- 
nised by  its  rapid  spreading,  and  may  be  sus- 
pected if  other  signs  point  to  a  part  as  the  site 
of  the  abscess  in  which  diffusion  is  the  rule,  as, 
for  instance,  by  the  side  of  the  rectum  in  the 
ischio-rectal  fossa. 

Of  chronic  abscess  there  is  seldom  in  its  early 
stage  any  evidence.  The  symptoms,  if  any,  are 
those  of  failing  health,  and  for  the  rest  are  marked 
by  those  of  other  changes  from  which  the  abscess 
is  an  outcome.  Thus  in  disease  of  the  hip  joint 
or  of  the  spine,  unless  an  attack  of  shivering 
chances  to  attract  attention,  an  abscess  is  not  as 
a  rule  suspected  until  it  has  broken  through  its 
first  limits,  and  has  attained  considerable  size; 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  chronic  abscess  and  other  swellings,  such 
as  extravasated  blood  or  soft  tumours,  especially 
malignant  tumours;  for  if  a  doubt  in  any  case 
arises,  it  can  be  at  once  solved  by  tbe  introduction 
of  a  grooved  needle  or  of  a  fine  trochar  into  the 
swelling.  The  tru6  pulsation  in  an  aneurism 
sufficiently  tells  its  nature,  and  is  not  easily  mis- 
taken for  the  impulse  sometimes  given  to  an 
abscess  by  an  adjacent  artery. 

Vameties. — The  chief  local  varieties  of  ab- 
scesses which  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
medical  practice  may  be  thus  arranged: — 
1.  Subcutaneous  or  more  deeply  seated  abscesses 
in  the  limbs,  in  connection  with  low  fevers,  ery- 
sipelas, pysemia,  &c.  2.  Abscesses  of  local 
origin  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen   or  chest. 

3.  Abscesses  originating  in  serous  membranes. 

4.  Certain  special  abscesses  associated  with  dis- 
eased   bone,   e.g.,  psoas   and    lumbar    abscess. 

5.  Abscesses  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  around 
organs,     e.ff.,    peri-nephritic,     peri-cseeal,     &o. 

6.  Abscesses  originating  in  inflammation  of  or- 
gans, the  chief  of  which  include  hepatic,  renal, 
pyelitic,  pulmonary,  mammary,  cerebral,  splenic, 
pancreatic,  7.  Obscure  abscesses  formed  in  the 
deep  cellular  tissue,  e.g.,  retro-pharyngeal,  is- 
chio-rectal, mediastinal.  8.  Glandular  abscesses, 
which  are  usually  chronic  and  of  a  scrofulous 
nature. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  an  acute  ab- 
scess consists  in  rest,  soothing  local  applica- 
tions, and  the  use  of  remedies  to  allay  pain 
and  constitutional  disturbance,  if  the  latter 
exists.  As  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  is  re- 
cognised the  abscess  must  be  opened,  if  possible 
where  the  matter  is  most  dependent ;  and  as 
soon  as  its  contents  have  escaped  all  troublesome 
symptoms  will  usually  disappear.  The  opening 
is  needed  to  relieve  pain,  and  to  prevent  in  some 
cases  diffusion,  and  sometimes  to  relieve  urgent 
distress,  as  when  dyspncea  is  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  an  abscess  upon  the  air-passages.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  open  an  abscess  to  avoid  the 
considerable  scar  which  must  result  if  the  matter 
is  left  to  escape  by  ulceration  and  sloughing  of 
the  superficial  tissues.     If  it  is  important  to 
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avoid  the  scar  of  an  incised  ■wound,  an  abscess 
may  be  punctured  in  several  places  •with  a 
grooved  needle,  -when  the  punctures,  if  kept  open, 
■wUl  effectually  drain  off  the  pus,  and  the  marks 
left  'will  in  the  end  be  scarcely  discernible.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  open  an 
abscess  by  an  incision :  a  narrow  double-edged 
knife  should  be  used ;  and  if  the  matter  is  deeply 
seated,  the  superficial  parts  only  need  be  cut,  the 
deeper  being  torn  through,  as  Mr.  Hilton  re- 
commends, by  dressing  forceps:  the  risk  of 
dividing  important  structores,  as  in  the  neck, 
is  thus  avoided.  After  the  pus  has  escaped, 
the  wound  should  be  kept  open  by  means  of 
a  drainage  tube  (unless  the  abscess  is  of  in- 
significant size),  vriiich  is  conveniently  made  by 
introducing  a  twisted  slip  of  thin  gutta-percha 
tissue  or  of  oiled  silk,  and  should  be  covered 
with  carbolised  oil  on  lint,  or  with  a  poultice 
of  linseed  and  ferralum.  Some  surgeons  pro- 
tect the  wound  whilst  operating  by  means  of 
the  carbolic  spray  or  by  a  piece  of  linen  steeped 
in  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20),  or  take  other  anti- 
septic precautions.  The  drainage  tube  should 
be  withdrawn  after  the  first  day  if  the  abscess 
is  superficial,  but  if  the  pus  has  been  deeply 
seated  it  should  be  only  gradually  withdrawn, 
portions  being  cut  off  as  the  abscess  contracts. 
If  a  foreign  body  has  caused  the  formation  of 
the  abscess,  it  must  be  sought  for  and  removed 
before  the  suppuration  can  be  expected  to  cease. 
Occasionally  the  vascular  wall  of  an  abscess 
bleeds  freely,  or  a  vessel  is  opened  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  affection  :  the  haemorrhage  usually 
ceases  on  laying  the  abscess  freely  open  ;  but  if 
this  does  not  suffice  it  may  be  permanently  con- 
trolled by  pressure,  and  the  cases  are  rare  in 
which  fiirther  operative  interference  is  called  for. 
Inflammation  of  the  sac  used  not  infrequently  to 
follow  the  discharge  of  its  contents,  but  under 
the  treatment  now  employed  such  an  occurrence 
is  unknown.  During  the  healing  of  any  consi- 
derable abscess  the  general  health  should  be 
attended  to,  and  tonics  and  change  of  air  maybe 
useful  to  expedite  recovery. 

Diffused  abscesses,  -whether  subcutaneous  or 
more  deeply  seated,  require  free  incisions  as 
soon  as  suppuration  is  even  suspected,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  damage  which  results  from  their 
spreading  and  from  the  sloughing  of  tissue,  as 
of  the  skin,  which  -will  otherwise  occur,  especi- 
ally -with  those  due  to  poison  introduced  into  the 
system  or  those  caused  by  infiltration  of  urine. 
These  abscesses  sometimes  lead  to  fatal  results. 

A  chronic  abscess  may  have  its  contents  dra-wn 
off  by  the  aspirator;  or  it  may,  when  it  has 
come  near  the  surface,  be  opened,  drained, 
and  dressed  with  carbolised  oil  on  Unt,  without 
any  risk  of  constitutional  disturbance,  but  its 
ultimate  closing  will  depend  upon  the  removal  of 
the  cause ;  if,  for  example,  it  is  due  to  disease 
of  a  joint,  it  cannot  be  cured  until  the  disease 
in  which  it  has  originated  has  in  some  way 
ended. 

Sinus. — An  abscess  after  being  opened  may 
contract  until  it  forms  a  narrow  track,  sinus  or 
fistula,  leading  to  the  site  of  primary  irritation. 
Such  a  track  has  a  dense  fibrous  wall  from -which 
muco-purulent  fluid  escapes :  it  may  also  convey 
secretions,  as  from  the  liver  {hepatic  fistula)  or 
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atozD&nhi^astricjist'ala),  or  excretion,  as  from  the. 
kidneys ;  or  it  may  simply  carry  out  the  pus 
which  forms  around  some  irritant  at  the  deep 
extremity,  such  as  a.  foreign  body,  a  portion  of 
carious  or  of  necrosed  bone.  Some  such  fistulas 
are  due  to  the  movements  of  adjacent  muscles 
preventing  union  of  the  abscess  -walls.  Unless 
the  cause  of  the  sinus  can  be  removed,  as  by  ex- 
tracting necrosed  bone,  these  fistulous  tracks  are 
difficult  to  manage,  requiring  especial  treatment 
according  to  their  situation.  Other  fistula  are 
those  forming  communications  between  mucous 
canals  {recto-vesicdl,  vesica  -  vaginal  fistuliB), 
and  these  need  special  treatment,  such  as 
plastic  operations  and  operations  diverting  the 
course  of  excreta  escaping  through  unnatural 
channels. 

The  tissue  about  healed  abscesses,  scar-tissue 
generally,  and  tissue  spoiled  by  infiammation, 
are  apt  on  slight  provocation  to  infiame  and 
suppurate,  and  to  those  collections  of  matter  the 
term. 'residual'  has  been  applied.  The  treat- 
ment of  such  abscesses  in  no  way  differs  from 
that  of  others,  and  they  usually  heal  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  G-.  W.  Callendee. 

ABSINTHISM:.— DEFuniioN.— The  condi- 
tion induced  by  the  undue  imbibition  of  ab- 
sinthe. 

From  the  mode  in  which  absinthe  is  taken, 
we  should  expect  that  the  symptoms  in- 
duced by  its  excessive  consumption  would  be 
generally  obscured  by,  and  intermixed  with 
those  of  alcohol  {see  AiooHOLisii).  That  it  has 
a  special  effect  on  the  organism,  and  that  this 
may  be  diagnosed  from  alcoholism,  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Motet,  Magnan,  and  other  French 
physicians ;  and  the  writer  last-mentioned  has 
clearly  exemplified  its  action  by  numerous  ex- 
periments on  dogs.  In  persistent  absinthe- 
drinkers  vertigo  and  epileptiform  convulsions  are 
marked  symptoms,  and  come  on  much  earlier 
than  when  alcohol  in  other  forms  is  habitually 
drunk.  Hallucinations  occur  also  without  any 
other  symptota  of  delirium  tremens ;  and,  when 
tremors  coexist,  these  are  limited  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  hands, 
and  upper  extremities.  Absinthe  acts  chiefiy  on 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  this 
readily  explains  the  special  symptoms  arising 
from  its  regular  use.  .John  Cubnow. 

ABSOBBBITT  AaElTTS.— Definitiok.— 
In  Surgery,  absorbents  are  substances  used  to 
absorb  fluids,  as  sponges,  charpie,  or  tow :  in 
Medicine,  drugs  which  neutralize  excessive  acidity 
in  the  stomach — a  synonym  for  alkalis  {see  Al- 
kalis). The  term  is  sometimes  also  made  use  of 
to  designate  remedies,  such  as  the  preparations 
of  mercury  and  iodine,  which  are  believed  to  pos- 
sess the  property  of  promoting  the  absorption  of 
morbid  products. 

ABSOBBEWT  VESSELS  and  GLANDS, 
Diseases  of.  See  Ltbipeatic  System,  Diseases 
of;  also  Bbonchiai.,  and  Mbsehtekic  Glands, 
Diseases  of. 

AOABtrS. — Acari  or  Miles  constitute  an 
order  of  the  class  Jrachnida,  several  species  ot 
which  are  parasitic.  The  Acarus  scabiei  or  Sar- 
coptes  hominis,  and  the  Acarus  foUiculorum,  o» 
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more  properly  the  Steatozoon  foUieulorum,  are 
the  only  human  parasites  belonging  to  this 
family. 

DESCfiiraioK.  —  1.  The  Acaeus  scabiei  ia  a 
small  roundish  animal,  just  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to 
be  flattened  and  to  resemble  a  tortoise  in  shape ; 
when  fully  developed  it  has  eight  legs,  and  on 
its  under  surface  are  scattered  filaments  and  short 
spines,  -whioh  are  for  the  most  part  directed 
backwards.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male, 
and  is  provided  with  terminal  suckers  on  tlie 
four  anterior  legs,  while  filaments  occupy  a  similar 
position  on  the  posterior  ones ;  in  the  male,  how- 
ever, the  two  extreme  hind  legs  have  suckers 
like  those  on  its  fore  limbs.  The  young  Acarus 
has  only  six  legs,  the  two  hindmost  ones,  which 
are  distinctive  of  the  sex,  being  wanting;  it 
acquires  these  after  shedding  its  first  skin.  The 
male  Acarus  lives  near  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
while  the  female  burrows  within  the  cuticle,  and 
deposits  from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs  in  the  cuni- 
culus  or  burrow ;  these  eggs  hatch  in  about  a  fort- 
night. The  young  Acari  escape  from  the  bur- 
row, but  the  parent  does  not  leave  it,  and  dies 
when  she  has  finished  laying  eggs.  The  Acarus 
tcabiei  is  the  cause  of  the  skin-affection  termed 
Scabies  or  Itch  {see  Scabies). 

2.  The  AoAEus  foluoulokom  ia  a  very  mi- 
nute parasite  commonly  found  in  the  sebaceous 
and  hair  follicles  of  the  face,  but  its  presence 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  indicating  disease. 
In  this  animal  the  head  is  continuous  with  the 
thorax,  and  to  the  latter  are  attached  eight  very 
short  legs,  each  armed  with  three  strong  claws. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  are  short  jointed  palpi. 
The  abdomen  varies  in  length  from  twice  to 
three  or  four  times  that  of  the  thorax:  it  is 
pointed  at  its  distal  extremity.  The  presence  of 
this  parasite  in  the  foUicles  of  the  skin  is  quite 
unimportant.  Robert  Liveino. 

ACOOMMOD ATIOM",  Disorders  of.— See 
Vision,  Disorders  of. 

ACEPHAIiOOTST  (d,  priv. ;  KetfiaKii,  a 
head ;  and  Kia-rts,  a  bladder). — A  headless  cyst  or 
hydatid. — This  term  was  formerly  much  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  tlie  true  hydatid  from  all 
those  bladderworms  that  are  furnished  with  a 
head  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  expression 
is  a  misnomer  and  should  be  abandoned,  since  it 
is  only  fairly  applicable  to  such  hydatids  as  have 
failed  to  develop  the  so-called  beads  internally. 
The  Aeephalocystia  endogena  of  John  Hunter 
and  the  A.  exogena  of  J^uhl  are  merely  varieties 
of  the  true  hydatid  (MUnococeus  veterinorum, 
or  E.  hominis).  See  Hydatids,  EcHiifococcus, 
and  Bladdeewoems.  T.  S.  Cobbold. 

ACHOIiIA(4,pTiv.,  and  x<'^^l,  bile). — Absence 
or  deficiency  of  bile.  See  Bile,  Morbid  states  of. 

ACHOB, — A  small  follicular  pustule  of  the 
scalp.  Willan's  definition  is  as  follows : — 'A  small 
acuminated  pustule  containing  a  stra.w-coloured 
matter,  which  has  the  appearance  and  nearly  the 
consistence  of  strained  honey,  and  is  succeeded  by 
a  thin  brown  or  yellowish  scab.'  Both  the  pus- 
tule and  the  scab  are  constituents  of  the  disease 
Porrigo.  I'he  word  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
is  preserved  by  Schonlein  in  the  name  'Acho- 
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rion  '  assigned  by  him  to  one  of  the  varieties  of 
parasitic  cutaneous  fungi.  The  Greek  word 
&X^I>  signifies  scurf,  or  dandruff;  itx^P^"  mean- 
ing chaff.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

ACHOEION  (ix^Pi  BCurf)  is  the  name  given 
to  one  of  the  three  principal  dermophytea  or  epi- 
phytes of  the  skin.  It  is  the  constituent  of  the 
crusts  of  Favus  (Achor),  andbelongs  to  the  group 
of  fungoid  plants  denominated OirfiMm.  It  consists 
of  spores,  sporidia  or  tubes  filled  with  spores, 
and  empty  branched  tubes  or  mycelium. 

Achoriun  was  the  first  discovered  of  the  epi- 
phytes of  the  skin,  and  in  compliment  to  one  of  its 
early  observers,  Schonlein,  has  been  n&medAcho- 
rbn  SchSnleinii.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  agent 
of  contagion  in  Eavus  ;  it  has  also  been  found  in 
the  loose  cell-structure  beneath  the  nail  in  Ony- 
chogryphosis.  Eeasmus  Wilson. 

ACHHOMA  (o,  priv.,  and  xp^P-a,  colour). 
Absence  of  colour ;  an  achromatous  or  colourless, 
state  of  an  usually  coloured  tissue,  due  to  absence 
of  pigment.  In  reference  to  the  skin  Achroma 
is  synonymous  with  Leucoderma,  Albinism,  and 
Alphosis.    See  Pihmentaet  Skin-Diseases. 

AOHBOMATOPSIA  (a,  priv.  ;  XP"l"h 
colour;  and  Sf,  sight). — ^More  or  less  complete 
inability  to  distinguish  colours  from  each  other. 
See  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

ACIDITY. — Acids  are  constantly  passing  out 
of  the  body  by  the  lungs,  the  skin,  and  the  kid- 
neys. These  acids,  if  we  except  the  small  quantity 
introduced  from  without  in  the  form  of  acid  salts 
of  certain  articles  of  food,  are  formed  within  the 
body  by  the  disintegration  and  oxidation  of  the 
tissues  and  food.  If  the  oxidation  of  organic 
substances  in  the  system  were  complete,  the  sole 
products  of  their  combustion  would  be  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  urea ;  but  as  this  oxidation  is 
never  actually  complete,  other  products,  as  lactic 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  uric  acid,  etc.,  are  formed ;  and 
the  increased  or  diminished  production  of  these 
intermediary  products  may  be  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  the  completeness  with  which  the  ox- 
idation processes  are  being  performed  in  the 
body.  The  quantity  of  acid  matter  passing 
through  the  blood  on  its  way  to  the  lungs,  the 
skin,  and  the  kidneys  is  considerable;  since  it 
has  been  shown  approximatively,  that  a  healthy 
man  of  eleven  stone  weight,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, passes  by  the  two  first  channels  an 
average  of  890  grammes  (about  28  ounces)  of 
carbonic  acid  daily,  and  that  the  acid  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  in  the  same  period  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  grammes  (about  31  grains)  of  crystal- 
lised oxalic  acid ;  whilst  the  volatile  fatty  acids 
passing  off  with  the  sweathave  notyet  been  satis- 
factorily calculated.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  re- 
gular elimination  of  this  acid,  by  any  of  these 
channels,  be  interfered  with,  it  will  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  system.  Acidity,  or  excess  of 
acid  in  the  body,  therefore  depends  on  two  causes : 
— 1.  Excessive  formation,.the  result  of  incomplete 
oxidation  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues  and  the 
food.  2.  Deficient  elimination  of  acid  formed 
either  in  normal  or  abnormal  quantities.  Both 
these  causes,  however,  are  generally  found  acting 
in  conjunction.  Oxidation  is  imperfectly  per- 
formed, when  an  insufficient  quantity  of  oxygen 
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is  introduced  into  the  body,  owing  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  respiratory  act,  the  result  of 
disease  or  of  sedentary  habits ;  or  when  the  blood 
is  poor  in  red  corpuscles,  the  carriers  of  oxygen, 
as  in  leucocythsemia ;  or  from  functional  derange- 
ment of  some  lajge  gland,  as  the  liver,  where 
oxidizing  processes  are  extensively  wrought. 
Again,  the  materials  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  oxygen  within  the  body  may  be  so  in- 
creased, as  is  the  case  in  febrile  conditions,  or 
in  general  plethora  induced  by  over-feeding  and 
insufficient  exercise,  that  the  supply  of  oxygen 
may  prove  insufficient  for  their  complete  com- 
bustion. Defective  elimination  of  the  acids 
formed  within  the  body  is  due  either  to  dis- 
eased conditions  which  prevent,  or  to  want  of 
the  physiological  stimulus  which  excites,  the 
lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys  to  exercise  their  re- 
spective functions  properly.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  acidity  may  arise  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbing  influence  of  disease ;  or  may 
be  acquired  or  inherited  as  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression of  certain  laws  of  health — as  the  result 
of  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions.  In  the 
former  ease,  acidity  is  only'  secondary,  and  is 
generally  subordinate  to  the  disease  producing  it, 
and  has  rarely  to  be  considered  apart  from  it; 
whilst  in  the  latter  instance' acidity  is  usually  at 
first  the  only  trouble,  leading,  however,  if  dis- 
regarded to  secondary  mischiefs. 

Effects. — The  mucous  membranes  and  skin 
chiefly  suffer  in  acidity.  The  former  become 
subject  to  catarrh,  produced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
irritating  presence  of  the  acid.  Acidity  may 
thus  cause  bronchitis,  gastro -intestinal  catarrh, 
and  catarrh  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  Some- 
times the  acid  is  poured  out  in  such  quanti- 
ties from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
as  to  be  ejected  from  the  mouth.  In  these  cases 
digestion  is  considerably  interfered  with  by  the 
too  acid  condition  of  the  gastric  juice.  Some- 
time^, however,  this  acidity  of  the  stomach  is 
produced  by  an  opposite  condition — the  defi- 
ciency of  the  digestive  fluid,  and  consequent 
acid  fermentation  of  the  food.  Abnormal  acidity 
of  the  urine  produces  not  only  catarrh  of  the 
urinary  passages,  but  by  decomposing  the  salts 
of  uric  acid  causes  a  deposit  of  insoluble  uric  acid 
in  the  passages,  thus  giving  rise  to  attacks  of 
gravel  or  leading  to  the  formation  of,  a  calculus. 
Acidity  manifests  itself  in  the  skin  by  attacks 
of  erythema,  herpes,  eczema,  and  urticaria.  Eheu- 
matism,  too,  may  be  considered  as  a  disease 
resulting  from  the  formation  of  acid,  affecting 
chiefly  fibrous  and  serous  membrane;  no  one 
can  witness  the  enormous  quantities  of  acid 
sweat  poured  out,  and  the  highly  acid  urine, 
in  the  acute  form  of '  this  disease,  without 
acknowledging  that  an  increased  formation  of 
acid  is  taking  place  somewhere  in  the  body; 
though  perhaps  unwilling  to  commit  himself  to 
accept  any  of  the  views  hitherto  advanced  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  acid. 

Estimation  of  Acid. — ^For  clinical  purposes 
an  estimation  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine  fur- 
nishes the  physician  with  an  approximate  clue 
as  to  the  amount  of  acid  formed  in  and  passing 
out  of  the  body.  This  is  done  by  collecting  the 
urine  for  twenty-four  hours,  placing  100  c.c.  of 
this  in  a  beaker,  and  then  adding  a  solution 
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of  sodium  hydrate,  standardised  so  that  1  c.c, 
=  "01  gramme  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  from  a 
Mohr's  burette,  till  the  fluid  is  neutralised ;  tho 
number- of  cc.'s  of  the  standard  solution  required 
to  effect  this  is  to  be  multiplied  by  '01,  which 
gives  the  percentage  acidity  in  terms  of  o-xalic 
acid ;  to  ascertain  from  this  the  total  amount  of 
acid  in  the  twenty-four  hours'  urine  is  only  a 
matter  of  calculation.  Too  much  dependence  must 
not,  however,  be  placed  on  the  urine  as  a  means  of 
estimating  excess  or  deficiency  of  acid  tn  the  sys- 
tem ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  highly  acid 
conditions  the  urine  is  alkaline.  This,  as  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  has  shown,  may  occur  when  large 
quantities  of  acid  fluid  are  poured  out  of  the 
stomach ;  and  Prout  long  ago  observed,  that  in  the 
eczema  of  gouty  persons  the  urine,  so  long  as  the 
disease  persisted,  was  either  of  low  acidity  or 
alkaline,  but  that  the  subsidence  of  the  eczema 
was  frequently  followed  by  an  over-acid  condition 
of  the  urine,  accompanied  with  renal  and  vesical 
catarrh. 

TEEA.TMENT.-^Th6  general  indications  for  the 
treatment  of  acidity  consist  in  the  promotion  of 
oxidation,  and  the  eliminatjonof  the  acids  formed. 
Active  habits,  which  promote  the  pulmonary  and 
cutaneous  functions,  should  be  encouraged.  The 
diet  should  be  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  physio- 
logical requirements  of  the  body ;  it  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  fish,  fowl,  game,  and  eggs  ;  sac- 
charine and  farinaceous  articles  being  excluded. 
Sweet  and  cheap  wines  should  be  avoided ;  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  good  wine, 
pure  spirits  and  water  is  the  best  substitute. 
Carlsbad  salts  or  Friedrichshall  water  may  be 
given  if  there  is  much  abdorainal  plethora;  the 
habit  of  taking  mercurials  as  a  relief  for  this 
condition  is  to  be  deprecated.  Alkaline  medi- 
cines are  frequently  administered  with  a  view  of 
neutralising  the  effects  of  acid;  their  employ- 
ment for  this  purpose  seems,  however,  question- 
able. Dr.  Parkes  has  stated  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  bicarbonate  of  potash  (a  favourite 
remedy  in  acid  diseases),  though  rendering  the 
urine  alkaline,  in  reality  increases  very  largely 
the  excretion  of  the  organic  acids.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  the 
bicarboiiate,  although  aUcaline  in  reaction,  is  in 
constitution  an  acid  salt.  The  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  given  in  moderate  doses  about  one 
hour  before  meals,  certainly  have  a  powerful 
oxidising  effect,  and  diminish  the  quantity  of 
uric  acid  excreted  in  the  urine.  In  cases  where 
the  acidity  is  manifestly  due  to  defective  oxida- 
tion consequent  on  poverty  of  blood  from  dimi- 
nution of  the  red  corpuscles,  iron  and  food  must 
be  freely  given. 

ACIBS. — ^^  Definition.  — Substances  which 
combine  with  alkalis,  and  destroy  their  power  of 
turning  red  litmus  paper  blue.  Most  of  the  acids 
also  redden  blue  litmus,  and  have  a  sour  taste ; 
but  some,  for  example,  carbolic  acid,  possess 
neither  of  these  properties. 

Encmbeation Acids  may  be   divided  into 

Inorganic  or  Mineral,  and  Organic.  The  mine- 
ral acids  used  in  medicine  are  Carbonic.  Hy- 
drochloric, 'Nitric,  Nitrohydrochloric,  Phos- 
phoric, Sulphuric  and  Sulphurous  acids.  Tho 
organie  adds  thus   employed    include    Acetic 
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Benzoic,  and  Ciirbolio,  Citric,  Gallic,  Hydro- 
cyanic, Lactio,  Salicylic,  Tannic,  Tartaric,  and 
Valerianic. 

AoTjoN.TT^The  stronger  acids — Sulphuric,  Ni- 
tric, Hydrochloric,  and  Glacial  Acetic  acids — 
destroy  animal  tissues,  and  act  as  caustics 
when  applied  to  the  surface.  "When  swal- 
lowed, they  produce  the  symptoms  of  irritant 
poisoning.  (Sec  PoraoKS.)  An  antidote  for  these 
poisons  which  is  always  at  hand  is  carbonate 
of  lime,  in  the  form  either  of  whiting  or  of 
plaster  chipped  from  the  nearest  wall.  Other 
antidotes  are  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbo- 
nates,  milk,  oil,  and  soap.  Diluted  acids,  taken 
into  the  mouth,  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva ; 
and  hydrochloric  acid  forms  an  important  con- 
stituent of  the  gastric  juice,  without  which 
digestion  does  not  go  on.  When  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  dilute  acids  act  on  the  heart  gene- 
rally, slowing  its  pulsations  and  reducing  the 
temperature.  They  are  excreted  in  the  urine 
and  milk.. 

Uses. — Nitric  acid  is  employed  as  a  caustic 
application  to  piles,  to  poisoned  wounds,  and  to 
spreading  or  unhealthy  sores.  Glacial  Acetic 
acid  is  used  to  destroy  corns  or  warts.  Diluted 
Acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  applied  as  a  lotion  to 
relieve  headache ;  to  allay  the  itching  of  prurigo, 
lichen,  and  psoriasis ;  to  check  perspiration ;  and 
sometimes  to  hasten  the  appearance  of ,  exan- 
thematous  eruptions.  Diluted  acids,  especially 
Citric,  Tartaric,  and  Hydrochloric,  are  adminis- 
tered in  fevers  as  refrigerants,  because  they 
relieve  the  dryness  of  the  moutli,  and  diminish 
the  thirst  by  increasing  the  secretion  of  saliva, 
as  well  as  lower  the  temperature  and  pulse- 
rate.  Under  the  like  circumstances,  the  organic 
acids,  Acetic,  Citric,  and  Tartaric,  when  com- 
bined with  alkaline  carbonates  in  a  state  of 
effervescence  or  otherwise,  form  agents  which 
act  on  the  skin  and.  kidneys.  In  febrile  con- 
ditions, ansemia,  and  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  the 
proportion  of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  proper  digestion  of  food,  and  the 
administration  of  diluteHydrochloricacid,  imme- 
diately before  or  after  meals,  is  useful  both  by 
aiding  digestion  and  by  preventing  the  formation 
of  butyric  and  other  acids,  which  give  rise  to 
sour  eructations.  Nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  before 
meals,  is  likewise  beneficial  in  preventing  acidity. 
It  appears  to  have  some  action  on- the  liver,  and 
is  used  both  internally  and  externally  as  a  lotion 
or  footbath  in  jaundice  and  biliousness.  It 
generally  relieves  the  frontal  headache  common 
in  young  females,  which  is  felt  just  above  the 
eyebrows,  and  not.  accompanied  by  constipation. 
Dilute  acids,  especially  Ajomatio  Sulphuric  acid, 
are  useful  in  checking  diarrhoea,  colliquative 
sweats,  hsemorrhages,  and  mucous  discharges. 
By  lessening  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  they 
tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  phosphatic  cal- 
culi, phosphoric  and  nitric  acids  being  most  fre- 
quently employed  for  this  purpose.  Care  must 
be  exercised  in  their  administration  to  nursing 
mothers,  as  they  are  excreted  in  the  milk, 
and  sometimes  cause  griping  and  diarrhcea  in 
infants  at  the  breast.  Several  acids  have  a 
special  action  of'  their  own,  and  are  consi- 
deiod  under  their  respective  groups,  such  as 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  a  sedative ;  Carbolic, 
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an  antiseptic ;  Salicylic,  an  apyretic ;  Gallic  and 
Tannic,  astringents.       T.  Lauceb  Bbchton. 

AOINESIA  (i,  priv.,  and  kIi/ijiTis,  motion).-^ 
A  synonym  for  paralysis  of  motion,  whethei 
partial  or  general.     See  Pabalysis,  Motoe. 

AONE  {lMiid(»,  I  bloom).  —  The  ancient 
Greeks  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  mor- 
.bid  states  of  the  integument  by  calling  this 
disease  luefial,  the  flos  istatis  of  their  Latin  trans- 
lators ;  but  in  course  of  transmission  the  n  gave 
place  to  I*,  and  the  original  term  to  that  by 
which  the  disease  is  at  present  known. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  hair 
follicles,  or  a  folliculitis  of  the  skin,  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  permanent  hair  of 
the  body  at  and  after  puberty  ;  its  almost  exclu- 
sive seat  of  manifestation  being  the  face,  the 
submastoid  region  of  the  neck,  the  sternal 
region  of  the  breast,  and  the  back  and 
shoulders. 

.SlTiOLoaT  and  PATHOLoaT. — In  its  relation 
to  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  Acne  is  nothing 
more  than  a  folliculitis;  and  folliculitis,  how- 
ever engendered,  must  always  pursue  the  same 
pathological  course.  Hence  folliculitis  of  the 
face,  from  whatever  cause,  especially  if  at- 
tended with  papulation  and  suppuration  simi- 
lar to  the  acne  of  puberty,  has .  likewise  been 
termed  Acne ;  such  is  the  Aciie  Bosacea  or  Gutia 
Eosacea  of  adult  life ;  and  such  are  the  varieties 
of  folliculitis  produced  by  iodine,  bromine,  and 
tar,  which  have  been  respectively  denominated 
Iodine-,  Bromine-,  and  Tar-Acne. 

Desckiption. — The  pathological  essentials  of 
Acne  are : — a  languid  and  torpid  skin ;  a  tendency 
to  accumulation  of  sebaceous  matter  within  the 
follicles ;  congestion  of  the  coats  of  the  follicles 
and  immediately  contiguous  structures ;  and  the 
ordinary  manifestations  of  inflammation,  such  as 
suppuration,  inflltration,  and  solidification.  Prom 
thes6,  which  are  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  follicles,  we  derive  the  various  sub- 
jective designations  of  the  disease :  for  example, 
when  accumiilation  of  sebaceous  matter,  showing 
as  a  black  point  with  little  or  no  inflammation,  is 
the  leading  feature,  the  condition  is  termed  A(mo 
punctata ;  when  congestion  and  infiltration  force 
up  the  skin  into  a  conical  pimple,  Aone  coni- 
formis ;  when  suppuration  is  present.  Acne  pus- 
tulpsa;  and  when  thickening  and  condensation 
display  themselves.  Acne  indurata.  The  whole 
series,  with  the  exception  of  Acne  indurata, 
which  represents  a  chronic  disposition,  may  bo 
called  indiscriminately  Aone  simplex  or  Acn^ 
vulgaris,  there  being  obviously  no  regular 
standard. 

DiAONOSis. — ^Acne  is  a  well-defined  eruption, 
and  not  difficult  of  diagnosis,  its  most  im- 
portant features  being: — its  limitation  to 
the  period  of  life  corresponding  to  and  soon 
after  puberty;  and  its  dependence  on  a  phy- 
siological process  at  that  time  taking  place  in 
the  economy. 

Tbeatmeni;. — The  treatment  of  Acne  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words : — Eemove  any  ex- 
citing cause  that  may  exist ;  improve  the  nutri- 
tive power  of  the  individual  and  of  the  skin ; 
stimulate,  that  is,  give  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
part  locally.     Dur  best  general  remedies  aie  n 
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good  hygiene,  laieful  attention  to  diet  and 
habits  of  life,  ordinary  tonics,  and  especially 
arsenic.  The  most  efficient  local  application 
is  sulplinr,  especially  the  componnd  hypochloride 
of  sulphur  ointment,  which  consists  of  a  drachm 
of  hypochloride  of  sulphur  -with  ten  grains  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  to  an  ounce  of  benzoated 
lard.  Arsenic  is  best  administered  as  a  com- 
bination of  Vinum  Perrl  and  Liquor  Arseni- 
calis  (wiij-iij)  three  times  daily  at  the  end  of 
meals. 

EsASMns  Wilson. 

ACOWITB,  FoiBonmg  by. — See  Poisous. 


ACQ,TTIB:ED  diseases. — Diseases  origi- 
nating independently  of  hereditary  transmission. 
See  Disease,  Causes  of. 

ACBOCHOEDOH. — An  outgrowth  of  the 
integument  in  the  form  of  a  slender  cylinder, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  loose  end  of  a 
piece  of  string  or  cord — &Kpoy  signifying  a 
point  or  end  and  x<>P^h  b,  string.  Such  out- 
growths are  usually  met  with  in  a  feeble 
state  of  the  skin,  and  particularly  in 
elderly  persons,  their  common  seat  being  the 
neck  or  trunk.  They  are  at  first  sessile,  but 
become  elongated ;  and  are  sometimes  bulbous  at 
the  extremity,  and  more  or  less  pedunculated. 
Pathologically  an  acrochordon  is  composed  of 
loose  areolar  tissue,  firmer  at  the  surface  than 
within,  and  of  a  fine  artery  and  Tein,  connected 
by  a  capillary  loop  or  plexus,  and  sometimes  a 
little  ramified.  It  is  popularly  regarded  as  a 
wart,  and  in  medical  works  is  termed  verruca 
acrochordon,  but  it  differs  from  a  wart  very  widely 
in  structure.  When  acrochordones  attain  a  size 
beyond  that  of  a  pea,  they  fall  into  the  category  of 
a  soft  tegumentary  tumour  or  Molluscum, 

Tbeaxh£NI This  consists  in  snipping  them 

off  with  scissors,  or  touching  them  with  a  strong 
solution  of  potassa  fusa  (equal  parts).  When 
numerous  and  minute,  they  admit  of  being  shri- 
velled up  and  removed  by  means  of  liquor 
plumbi,  or  a  lotion  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  two 
grains  to  the  ounce.  The  latter,  by  its  stimu- 
lating property,  also  arrests  their  formation. 
Ebasmds  Wilson. 

ACBODYITIA  (&Kpos,  extreme,  and 
oSivri,  pain).  A  dermatitis  affecting  the  hands 
and  feet,  particularly  the  palms  and '  soles, 
accompanied  with  burning  heat,  stinging  and 
smarting  pains,  and  numbness.  The  pains  some- 
times extend  to  the  whole  system,  and  there  iis 
more  or  less  disorder  of  the  <£gestive  and  assimi- 
lative functions.  The  redness  is  at  first  bright, 
then  deeper  tinted  an(J  brown,  with  considerable 
pigmentation  of  the  rete  mucpsum.  Occasionally 
there  are  pimples,  pustules,  and  blisters ;  the 
cuticle  desquamates,  and  is  sometimes  cast  in  a 
single  piece ;  the  disease  tunning  on  for  several 


Teeatment. — This  should  be  directed  to  the 
regulation  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  or- 
gans, and  to  the  relief  of  local  inflammation  by 
means  of  water-dressing  followed  by  bandaging 
with  zinc  ointment.  Ebasmus  Wilsok, 

ACUPUNCTUKB  is  an  ancient  mode  of 
iicAtment  for  the  relief  of  painful  affections,  now 
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but  little  used,  consisting  in  the  introduction  of 
fine  round  needles  through  the  skin,  to  a  varying 
depth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  thib 
country  from  China  or  Japan,  about  200  years  ago. 
The  needles  used  are  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  are  set  in  round  handles,  so  that  they  can 
be  introduced  with  a  gentle  rotatory  movement. 
It  is  now  employed  solely  in  lumbago  and 
seiarica,  in  which  affections  it  undoubtedly 
gives  relief.  The  operation  is  thus  performed. 
The  patient  being  laid  upon  his  face,  tender 
spots  are  sought  for — in  lumbago  over  the 
erector  spinse,  and  in  sciatica  along  the  course  of 
the  sciatic  nerve.  The  needles  are  then  pushed 
in  vertically  for  a  depth  of  from  one  and  a-half 
to  two  inches,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  from 
half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  The  number  of 
needles  employed  may  vary  from  one  to  six. 
In  sciatica  it  is  recommended,  if  possible,'  to 
make  the  needle  actually  penetrate  the'  nerve. 
This  is  known ,  by  the  patient  complaining  of 
sudden  pain  shooting  down  the  back  of  the  leg. 
The  mode  of  actioii  is  uncertain,  but  in  sciatica 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  puncture  of 
the  nerve  sheath,  allows  the  escape  of  fluid. 
Acupuncture  has  also  been  employed  in  painful 
neuritis  following  injury,  but  without  much 
effect.  In  a  modification  invented  by  Baun- 
scheidt,  forty  punctures,  about  half-an-inch  in 
depth,  were  made  in  an  area  of  the  size  of  » 
crown  piece,  by  an  instrument  working  by  a 
spring.  Oil  of  mustard  diluted  -with  olive  oil 
was  then  painted  on,  which  gave  rise  to  an 
eruption  like  herpes.  This  was  at  one  time  in 
great  repute  as  a  quack  remedy  for  all  sorts  of 
diseases.  The  term  acupuncture  is  also  applied 
by  some  to  the  introduction  of  needles  into  a 
cyst,  in  order  to  allow  the  fluid  contents  to 
escape,  as  in  the  treatment  of  ganglion,  of  hy- 
drocele in  infants,  or  of  hydatid  cyst  of  the 
liver.  Puncture .  of  the  skin  for  the  relief  of 
oedema  or  subcutaneous  emphysema  is  some- 
times called  by  the  same  name.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  ordinary  three-cornered  acupressure 
needle  is  more  convenient  than  a  round  acu- 
puncture needle,  as  the  puncture  resulting  from 
it  allows  fluid  to  escape  more  readily. 

Mahcus  Beck. 

AOTTTB.— -This  word,  when  associated  with 
a  disease,  signifies  that  such  disease  runs  a  more 
or  less  rapid  course,  and  is  generally  attended 
with  severe  symptoms.  It  is  also  employed  to 
express  intensity  of  a  particular  symptom,  as,  for 
example,  pain. 

ADDISOIJ-'S  DISEASE.  Stnon.  :  Morbus 
Addisonii;  Bronzed  Skin.  Disease.  Fr.  Ma- 
ladie  d^ Addison ;    Ger.  Addisonsche  Kranklieit. 

Defikition. — In  his  original  memoir  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Addison  wrote—'  The  leading  and 
characteristic  features  of  the  morbid  state  to 
which  I  would  direct  attention  are  anaemia, 
general  languor  and  debility,  remarkable  feeble- 
ness of  the  heart's  action,  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  and  a  peculiar  change  of  colour  in  the 
skin  occurring  in  connection  with  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.' 

In  reality,  the  general  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  as  given  above,,  outweigh  in  import- 
ance any  pigmentary  change  whatever ;  and  it 
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Is  quite  possible  for  the  disease  to  ran  its 
course  wilJiout  any  unusual  deposit  of  pigment 
in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Addison's  disease  might,  howerer,  be  defined 
as  'a  constitutional  malady  characterised  by 
great  weakness  and  ansemia,  -with  deposit  of 
pigment  in  the  skin  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  accompanied  by  or  depending  on 
a  specific  morbid  change  in  the  supra-renal 
capsules.' 

Etiology.  —  The  constitutional  or  general 
nature  of  the  malady  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind,  though  some  of  its  factors  are  strictly 
local ;  but,  though  constitutional,  it  is  not  trans- 
missible either  (o)  by  contagion  or  infection, 
or  (J)  by  inheritance.  If,  however,  Addison's 
disease  itself  is  never  an  inherited  malady,  it 
is  in  very  many  cases  associated  with  a  highly 
hereditary  constitution,  that  of  the  tubercular 
or  scrofulous  type,  and  in  such  individi\als  ac- 
cidents like  falls  or  blows,  which  would  fail  to 
make  an  impression  on  stronger  men  or  women, 
may  sufBce  to  set  the  morbid  process  in  motion. 
In  not  a  few  instances  the  bodies  of  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease  have  been  found  perfectly 
healthy  apart  from  the  morbid  change  in  the 
supra-renal  capsules  characteristic  of  the  malady; 
and,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  local  abscesses 
seem  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the 
specific  changes  in  the  capsules  themselves. 
Addison's  disease  is,  moreover,  essentially  one 
of  eatly  adult  life,  the  great  majority  of  cases 
occurring  between  fifteen  and  forty.  It  is  much 
more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  seems, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  confined  to  the  working 
Classes. 

Symptoms. — It  is  not  at  all  times  nor  in  all 
instances  an  easy  task  to  make  out  a  perfect 
clinical  history  in  a  case  of  Addison's  disease. 
The  earlier  symptoms  are  often  so  indefinite 
and  so  insidious  that  it  may  not  be  until  the 
disease  is  fully  developed  that  the  patient  seeks 
medical  aid,  and  by  that  time  the  symptoms  are 
usually  unmistakeable.  It  is  different  when  the 
malady  apparently  originates  in  a  fall  or  a  blow, 
but  even  such  a  starting-point  as  this  may  only 
be  sought  for  late  in  the  history  of  the  disease. 

The  mischief  may.  be  said  to  commence  in 
most  cases  with  a  feeling  of  general  weakness 
and  of  being  unwell ;  the  discolouration  of  the 
skin  usually  appears  later,  but  may  be  the  first 
prominent  symptom.'  In  a  small  number  of 
cases  the  onset  may  be  acute,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  sickness,  headache,  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, sometimes  also  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea. When  the  disease  has  attained  its  full 
development  the  characteristics  of  the  malady 
are  most  striking.  Then  the  downcast,  mourn- 
ful look,  the  drooping  shoulders  and  stooping 
gait,  the  arms  hanging  helplessly  by  the  sides, 
and  the  slow  and  listless  movements  of  the 
patient  are  strikingly  impressive.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  darkening  of  the  skin,  the  clear  and 
pearly  conjunctiva,  and  the  breathlessness  on 
exertion,  we  have  almost  all  that  meets  the 
eye  when  such  a  patient  presents  himself.  But 
to  these,  on  enquiry,  other  important  symptoms 
are  .easily  added.  The  'breathlessness  -  will  be 
found  to  be  partly  due  to  ansemia,  partly  to 
impaired  innervation.     From  the  same  causes 


in  part,  but  not  entirely,  we  find  a  quiet,  feeblo 
action  of  the  heart,  readily  giving  place  to  pal- 
pitation. With  these  are  usually  associated  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  and  hypo- 
chondria, irritability  of  the  stomach  and  nausea 
giving  rise  to  retching,  and  frequently  obstinate 
vomiting.  Such  modifications  of  breathing  as 
sighing,  yawning,  or  hiccup,  are  frequent.  Again, 
from  the  ansemia,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
giddiness  and  syncope,  which  last  in  creases  as  the 
disease  wears  on,  and,  in  many  cases,  carries  oS 
the  patient  when  raising  iiimself,  or  being  raised 
in  bed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  food  or  perform- 
ing other  necessary  functions.  This  is  not  the 
invariable  mode  of  death,  for  nervous  symptoms, 
such  as  coma  or  convulsions,  may  usher  in. the 
final  scene.  When  the  prostration  is  great,  .the 
patient  may  be  for  some  time  before  death  ap- 
parently unconscious,  but  this  is  simply  due  to 
unwillingness  to  make  the  slightest  exertion, 
owing  to  his  profound  weakness. 

Throughout  the  whole  disease  the  bodily  tem- 
perature is  diminished(97°-98°  Fh.)  rather  than 
increased,  and  this  is  often  markedly  the  case 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease;  though  then  it 
has  been  noted  as  high  as  100-8°Fh. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  is  plain  that  the 
two  most  prominent  factors  in  the  disease,  as 
presented  during  life,  are — 

1  St.  General  weakness  and  ansemia.  , 

2nd.  Abnormal  deposit  of  pigment  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

1.  To  the  former  of  these  is  to  be  referred  (a) 
the  loss  of  muscular  power,  as  evidenced  by 
diminished  muscular  energy  and  force  both  in 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  for  the 
heart's  action  is  feeble  and  imperfect,  and  the 
bowels  are  usually  confined.  (A)  At  once  a  cause 
and  consequence  of  the  weakness  and  ansemia 
are  loss  of  aj^etite,  sickness  and  vomiting,  though 
these,  too,  depend  in  part  on  other  morbid 
changes ;  whilst,  lastly  (c),  imperfect  nutrition 
of  the  nervous  system  results,  notably  of  the 
brain  itself,  whence  arise  vertigo,  numbness, 
dimness  of  sight,  deafness,  tremors,  and  the  like. 
The  pain  in  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac 
regions  is  probably  due  to  local  causes. 

2.  The  deposit  of  pigment  is  peculiar  and 
characteristic.  It  is  not  uniform  in  disposition, . 
and  varies  greatly  in  tint.  It  may  only  amount 
to  a  light  brown  or  smoky  discoloration  in  cer- 
tain parts,  or  it  may  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
dark  olive-green  hue,  approaching  to  black  in 
some  situations,  especially  over  the  genitals  and 
nipples.  Elsewhere  it  is  most  abundant  on  the 
face,  where  it  often  seems  to  begin,  on  the  neck, 
the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  folds  of  the  legs, 
and  along  either  side  of  the  linea  alba.  A 
striking  peculiarity  is  that  the  conjunctivae  are 
clear  and  pearly,  and  that  the  nails  are  never 
discoloured.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  the  deposit  of  pigment  where  the  skin 
has  been  irritated  or  -the  epidermis  removed, 
as  bjr  a  mustard  poultice  or  blister ;  but  the 
skin  is  always' smooth  and  supple.  In  a  typical 
case  under  the  .-writer's  care,  blisters  had  been 
applied:  to  the  chest  for  the  uneasy  feeling  ex- 
perienced there,  and  here  the  pigmentary  tint 
was  deeper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
save  the  genitals.    Cicatrices  affecting  the  whole 
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depth  of  the  skia  do  not  seem  to  be  so  pig- 
mented. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
not  unfrequently  becomes  the  site  of  pigmen- 
tary deposits.  These  are  not  diffiise,  but,  'vrhen 
the  lips  are  affected,  they  usually  take  the  shape 
of  smears  or  lines.  On  the  insides  of  the  cheeks 
blotches  or  irregularly-defined  spots  are  most 
common,  as  veil  as  on  the  sides  and  root  of 
the  tongue.  The  latter  spots  are  commonly 
better  defined  than  are  the  others,  and  some- 
what resemble  the  small  irell-marked  black 
spots  occasionally  observed  in  parts  already 
pigmented. 

The  site  of  this  pigmentary  deposit  is  m  the 
growing  layer  of  the  epidermis,  the  usual  eite  of 
colour  in  all  races  of  mankind,  and  'which  is 
usually  known  as  the  rele  mttcosum ;  but  occa- 
sionally pigmentary  granules  are  to  be  found 
deeper,  in  the  cells  of  the  true  skin. 

An  interesting  clinical  fact  has  been  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  which  will,  probably,  be 
noted  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  disease  pro- 
gresses. Often  it  presents  periods  of  remission, 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  more  marked  ad- 
vance ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  remissions,  the 
progress  is  invariably  towards  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. The  time  occupied  in  this  progress  varies 
much ;  it  may  be  weeks  or  months,  or  it  may  be 
years,  but  in  all  well-defined  cases  the  result  is 
the  same. 

Pathology. — From  the  earliest  description  of 
the  morbid  state  known  as  Addison's  disease, 
the  malady  has  been  associated  with  disease  of 
the  supra-renal  capsules.  At  first  it  was  sup- 
posed that  any  form  of  disease  affecting  these 
organs  must  give  rise  to  a  similar  train  of 
symptoms,  and  some  of  the  investigations  car- 
ried on  with  a  view  to  sustain  this  position 
sound  absurd  enough  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
experience.  Gradually  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  only  one  kind  of  lesion  is  accompanied 
by  the  specific  symptoms  just  detailed.  Briefly, 
the  morbid  changes  are  as  follows : — 

Normally,  the  supra-renal  capsules  consist 
of  two  parts,  a  cortical  and  medullary,  differ- 
ing greatly  in  their  structure.  In  Addison's 
disease  both  are  superseded  by  a  new  structure, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  various  stages.  In  the 
earliest  of  these  the  capsules  are  invaded  by 
a  kind  of  translucent  material,  which  is  some- 
times almost  cartilaginous  in  its  hardness,  and 
which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
resolves  itself  into  a  kind  of  very  finely  fibril- 
lated  or  trabecular  connective  tissue,  with  cor- 
puscles like  leucocytes  freely  congregated  in 
the  interstices  of  the  meshwork  or  between  the 
fibres.  This  material,  when  seen  in  bulk,  is 
grey  or  greenish-grey,  afterwards  becoming  red 
on  exposure.  With  it  is  mixed  up  an  opaque 
yellow  substance,  varying  in  amount  and  appa- 
rently more  abundant  the  more  advanced  the 
disease.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  nodules  embedded  in  thef  trans- 
lucent material,  but  later  almost  the  whole  of 
this  last  may  have  disappeared,  and  the  yellow 
opaque  matter  become  converted  into  a  thick 
creamy  fluid,  a  putty-like  substance,  or  even  one 
or  more  cretaceous  masses.  This  opaque  mate- 
rial, then,  is  evidently,  from  its  first  appearance, 


indicative  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  closely  re- 
sembles in  every  respect  what  used  to  be  known 
as  yellow  or  crude  tubercle. 

The  exterior  of  the  capsules  presents  certain 
important  features.  The  capsules  themselves 
may  be  large  or  small,  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  disease  and  the  nature  of  their  contents,  hut, 
even  when  they  are  small,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  at  one  time  they  were  enlarged. 
In  all  cases  they  will  be  found  closely  and 
strongly  adherent  to  neighbouring  structures.- 
Some  of  these  structures  are  of  great  importance : 
,for  example,  the  semi-lunar  ganglia,  and  the  vast 
plexus  of  nerves  associated  therewith,  in  which 
important  changes  have  been  found.  These  pa- 
thological conditions  have  been  so  often  observed 
and  so  carefully  noted,  that  they  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  accidental  concomitants  of  the 
diseased  process,  but  rather  part  and  parcel  of 
it,  and,  in  all  probability,  as  giving  a  due  to 
some  of  the  most  marked  phenomena  of  the 
malady.  Broadly  it  may  be  said  that  these 
changes  consist  in  a  great  thickening  of  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  nerve-fibres 
and  the  ganglion-cells,  giving  rise  to  something 
like  compression  and  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  nerve  cells  and  fibres.  This  occurs  both 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve  fibres  and  in  those 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  ganglionic 
system.  The  nerve-cells,  moreover,  are  not 
unfrequently  deeply  pigmented. 

These,  so  far  as  is  known,  constitute  the  main 
pathological  elements  of  Addison's  disease.  It 
does  not  arise  from  mere  destruction  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  for  then  it  would  be  seen 
under  other  conditions,  as  when  cancer  of  a 
neighbouring  organ  extends  to  and  involves  the 
supra-renals ;  but  no  Addison's  disease  follows 
this  event.  The  exact  mode  in  which  these  nerve 
lesions  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are,  as  yet,  matters  of  speculation, 
and  not  of  exact  science;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  this  subject 
is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Though  these  are  the  main  facts  relating  to 
the  pathology  of  Addison's  disease,  there  are 
still  others  of  some  importance.  Pigmentation 
has  been  sufficiently  noticed,  but  its  origin  has 
not  been  discovered.  Without  doubt  the  pig- 
ment, like  other  animal  pigments,  is  derived 
from  the  blood,  and  this  has  been  examined 
with  a  view  to  discover  any  change  in  its 
composition  which  would  explain  the  darkening 
of  the  skin,  but  without  result. 

In  making  the  section  of  the  body  of  one 
who  has  been  the  subject  of  Addison's  disease, 
one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  amount 
of  sxibcutaneous  fat,  especially  over  the  abdo- 
men, as  contrasted  with  the  diflSculties  of 
nutrition  under  which  the  patient,  sufljered ;  yet 
a  considerable  quantity  is  almost  always  found. 
But  more  closely  connected  with  this  malnutri- 
tion are  certain  changes  in  the  absorbent  system 
along  the  digestive  tract.  These  consist  in 
enlargement  of  the  solitary  and  agglomerated 
glands  constituting  Peyer's  patches,  and  of  the 
mesenteric  glands;  as  well  as  of  lymphoid  de- 
posits in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
which  give  rise  to  little  projections,  termed  mam- 
miUaiions,  on  the  walls  of  that  organ,  especiallv 
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near  the  pylorus.  Small  eochymoses  are  also 
not  uimsually  found  in  the  same  situation.  Of 
other  organs  it  may  be  noted  that  the  liver  and 
spleen  are  often  enlarged  and  hypersemic,  and 
the  heart  small  and  light. 

Diagnosis. — There  -would  have  ^been  less  diffi- 
culty or  doubt  in  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's 
disease,  had  it  been  clearly  enunciated  from 
the  first  that  a  bronzed  skin  did  not .  alone  oon- 
ttitute  the  malady.  The  disease  rests  on  a 
threefold  basis — general  weakness,  disecsed  supra- 
renal capsules,  and  bronzed  skin,  the  last  being 
the  least  important  of  the  three.  There  may 
be  darkening  of  the  skin  from  a  great  variety 
of  causes,  viz.:  (a)  exposure,  and  attacks  of 
vermin  {morbus  Beonum,  Greenhow;  Vaganien 
KranhMt,  Vogt);  (4)  -wasting  diseases,  as 
chronic  phthisis;  (c)  syphilis;  (d)  malaria; 
(«)  liver  disease  or  jaundice  if  long-continued  ; 
&c. ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  should  there  be 
any  difficulty  if  the  preceding  dictum  is  borne 
in  mind.  i 

Peoqnosis. — This  is  always  unfavourable,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  definite  period  for 
the  termination  of  the  disease,  sini;^  it  often  pro- 
gresses irregularly,  vrith  periods  of  improve- 
ment followed  by  relapse. 

Tebatment. — From  what  has  just  been  said 
it  is  plain  that  not  much  is  to  be  effected  by 
treatment  as  regards  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
but  much  may  be  done  by  carefcl  manage- 
ment to  retiird  its  progress  and  opmfprt  the 
patient.  As  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered, 
the  sooner  the  patient  makes  up  his  mind  to 
an  invalid  life  the  better.  Eest  and  careful 
dieting  are  the  basis  of  the  treatment.  As  re- 
gards diet,  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  what 
the  patient  can  take  best  suits,  best. ,  As  the 
stomach  is  so  irritable,  anything  likely  to  upset 
it  should  be  avoided.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
better  to  give  concentrated  nourishment,  as 
essence  of  meat  {not  the  extract)  or  chidcen, 
or  raw  pounded  meat,  yrhen  other  things  cannot 
bo  taken.  It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  stomach  will  often  tolerate  food  cold 
or  even  frozen,  when  hot  substances  would  be 
promptly  rejected.  In  certain  stages  of  this 
malady  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  physician's 
success  will  depend  more  on  his.  knowledge  of 
the  cookery  book  than  of  the  Pharmacopoeia — 
not,  however,  that  our  phaiTiaceutical  gifts  are 
to  be  despised.  For  the  profound  depression 
stimuLints  will  be  necessary,  but  these  may 
take  the  shape  of  ether  or  spirits  of  chloro- 
form, as  well  as  of  wine  or  brandy.  For  the 
irritable  stomach,  alkalies,  with  nux  vomica  and 
ipecacuan,  or,  calumba,  are  of  great  service. 
So,  too,  in  another  way,  are  light  tonics  and 
i^eutral  salts  .  of  irpn ;  but  the  stomach  should 
not  be  clogged  with  too  much  medicine.  The 
bowels  should  not  be  much  disturbed,  but, 
if  an  aperient  be  required,  a  mil,d  one,  as  a 
small  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  the  compound 
liquorice  powder  of  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia 
wUl  suit,  if  the  stomach  does  not  rebel ;  if  so, 
a  wineglassful  of  Hunyadi  Janos  water  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  followed  by  a  cup  of  warm 
milk,  may  better  agree  with  the  irritable  organ ; 
when  there  is  diarrhtea,  a  totally  diiferent  line 
of  treatment  will  be  necessary.      But   in   all 
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things,  and  at  all  times,  the  grand  rule  is  to 
save  the  patient's  strength,  to  add  to  it  if  pos- 
sible, and  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  disease 
whatever  shape  these  may  assume. 

AXHXANDEB   SlLVEB. 

ADEWALaiA  (4SV,  a  gland,  and  KX701, 
pain). — Pain  in  a  gland. 

ADENITIS.— Inflammation  of  a  gland. 
See  the  several  glands. 

ASENOCELE  (oSV,  "  gland,  and  k^\i), 
a  tumour). — A  tumour  connected  with  a  gland. 

ADEKTODYITIA  (iSVi  a  gland,  and  AS^Mj, 
pain). — Pain  in  a  gland. 

ADEDITOID  (oSV.  a  gland,  and  «fSoJ,  form). 
— Glandular :  .  resembling  the  structure  of  a 
gland,  whether  secreting  or  lymphatic. 

ADBWOMA  (48V,  a  gland,  and  itibs,  like). — 
A  morbid  growth,  the  structure  of  which  is  of 
glandular  nature.    See  Tumours. 


-Structures  are  said  to  be 
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adherent  when  they  become  abnormally  united 
together,  the  morbid  formations  by  which  this 
union  is  effected  being  termed  adhesions.  These 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with 
serous  surfaces,  Being  usually  the  result  of  an 
inflammatory  process,  but  they  may  be  observed 
in  other  structures.  The  adhesions  vary  con- 
siderably in  extent,  number,  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, firmness,  and  other  characters  ;  they  may 
merely  consist  of  a  few  loose,  slender,  and  deli- 
cate bands,  or  these  bands  may  be  thick  and 
strong,  or ,  the  contiguous  surfaces  may  be 
blended  and  matted  together  to  a, greater  or  less 
extent,  so  that  they,  cannot  be  separated  without 
tea.ring.  or  cutting  them  asunder,  this  last  condi- 
tion constituting  aggluiimaiion.  In  structure 
adhesions  consist  mainly  of  connective  or  fibrous 
tissue,  more  or  less  perfectly  developed,  with  a 
few  new  vessels. 

Effects. — Adhesions  are  often  found  at  post- 
mortem examinations,  which  have  been  of  little 
or  no  consequence  during  life,  as,  for  instance, 
many  of  thosewhich  form  in  connection  with  the 
pleural  surfaces.  If,  however,  they  are  extensive 
and  firm,  or  if  they  occupy  certain  regions  of 
the  body,  they  may  prove  of  serious  moment. 
The  principal  evils  which  are  liable  to  result 
from  adhesions  may  be  thus  indicated : — 1.  They 
often,  bind  parts  together,  and  interfere  with 
the  movements  of  important  organs,  such  as 
the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  or  intestines  ;  in  this 
way  preventing  the  due  performance  of  their 
functions.  2.  When  an  organ  is  displaced  in 
any  way,  as,  for  example,:  the  heart  by  pleuritic 
effusion,  it  may  become  fixed  in  its  new  position 
by  the  formation  of  adhesions,  its  functions 
being  thus  disturbed...  3.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  agglutination  may  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  an 
organ,  e.g.,  the  heart,  by  embarrassing  its  move- 
ments, and.  hence  affecting  its  action.  4.  On  the 
other  hand,  atrophy  or  degeneration  of  structure 
may, ensue,  in  consequence, of  the  adhesions  in- 
terfering with  the  due  supply  of  blood  by  pressing 
upon  the  vessels,  so  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues  becomes  impaired.    In  the  yonng,  also, 
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the  development  of  stractures  may  be  checked. 
5.  Adhesions  may  jnvolTe  important  structures, 
such  as  nerves  or  ve'ssels,  pressing  upon  or  de- 
stroying them,  thus  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  a 
serious  nature.  6.  Tubes  or  canals  for  the  pas- 
sage of  secretions  or  other  materials  are  some- 
times narrowed  or  obliterated  by  adhesions.  7. 
When  formed  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  espe- 
cially when  they  take  the  form  of  bands,  adhe- 
sions may  prove  highly  dangerous  by  com- 
pressing, constricting,  exerting  traction  upon,  or 
strangulating  some  portion  of  the  intestine,  in 
either  of  these  ways  leading  to  intestinal  ob- 
struction. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  or  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  adhesions  by  clinical  inves- 
tigation during  life ;  but  the  history  of  some  past 
illness  during  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
formed,  the  results  of  physical  esamina,tion,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  the  symptoms  present,  not  uncommonly 
enable  them  to  be  discovered. 

Feedeeick  T.  Eobbrts. 

ADIFOCSKXi  {cideps,  fat,  and  c«ra,  wax). — 
Stwon.  :  Pr.  Adipocire ;  Ger.  Fettwachs. 

DEFnrmoN. — ^A  substance  formed  by  a  spon- 
taneous change  in  the  dead  tissues  of  animals. 

Desceiption. — As  seen  generally  in  a  dried 
state  in  museums,  adipocere  somewhat  resembles 
spermaceti  in  consistence,  but  it  is  less  crystalline 
in  fracture,  and  is  of  a  dull  white  or  bufif  colour, 
the  surface  being  marked  by  the  outlines  of  blood- 
vessels or  other  textures.  Adipocere  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  formation,  or  when  formed  in  a  damp 
situation,  is  soft,  and  if  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
communicates  a  greasy  feeling.  The  odour  is 
peculiar  and  rather  disagreeable. 

Chemioai.  Composition.— Adipocere  dissolves 
in  ether,  leaving  a  delicate  filamentous  web ;  it 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  yielding  a  ■white  ash;  It 
is  properly  described  as  a  soap  composed  of  mar- 
garic  and  oleic  acids  in  combination  with'  ammo- 
nia, the  fixed  alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths ;  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  latter  ingredients  vary- 
ing with  the  age  of  the  specimen  (the  ammonia 
disappearing),  and  with  the  composition  of  the 
fluids  in  contact  with  which  the  adipocere  had 
been  formed.  It  is  said  that  oleic  acid  predo- 
minates in  adipocere  formed  from  dead  fish. 

Microscopic  Appeaeances. — ^Whentbe  flesh  of 
animals  in  vrhich  this  transformation  has  recently 
commenced  is  examined  wdth  the  microscope;  it  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  broken-down  or  dis- 
integrated tissues,  fatty,  granules  or  particles, 
together  with  a  few  acicular  scales  or  crystals. 
The  granules  may  be  seen  in  what  was  muscular 
tissue  to  assume  somewhat  the  arrangement  of 
the  muscular  filaments,  thus  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance resembling  an  early  stage  of  fatty 
degeneration.  In  old  and  dry  specimens  of 
adipocere  the  crystalline  scales  form  the  great 
portion  of  the  mass,  and  they  may  be  observed 
preserving  the  outlines  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Oeiqin. — Adipocere  has  long  been  known.  It 
is  formed  readily  from  the  flesh  of  animals  ex- 
posed to  moisture,  or  placed  in  running  water, 
in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  in  alcohol  and 
water  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  6.  It  is  often 
met  with   in  inconvenient   abundance  in    the 
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specimen  jars  of  the  anatomist.  The  bodies 
of  men  and  other  animals  buried  in  peat  moss 
have  frequently  been  found  completely  converted 
into  adipocere.  Lord  Bacon  mentions  it  in  the 
Sytva  Sylvarum,  and  so  also  does  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  in  the  HydriotapMa ;  but  attention  was  es- 
pecially called  to  its  presence  when  a  vast  number 
of  bodies  were  removed'  (in  1786-87)  from  the 
Cimeiiere  des  Innocents  at  Peiris  to  the  Cata- 
combs. Fourcroy  found  many  of  those  bodies 
converted  into  what  he  named  adipoeire,  a  name 
since  retained.  Gibbes  (as  did  others)  suggested 
the  possibility  of  applying  adipocere  formed  from 
the  waste  flesh  of  animals  to  some  useful  pur- 
poses, but  the  tenacity  of  the  disagreeable  odour 
andthepresenceof  other  difficulties haveprevented 
these  suggestions  from  being  carried  out.  'With  re- 
spect to  the  immediate  changes  which  give  origin 
to  adipocere  chemists  have  diflFered  in  opinion. 
One  class  believes  with  Gay-Lussac  and  Berzelius 
that  the  compound  results  from  the  fat  originally 
present  in  the  tissues,  and  that  the  other  compo- 
nents are  completely  destroyed  by  putrefaction. 
The  other  class,  which  includes  the  names  of 
Thomas  Thomson  and  Brande,  maintains  '  that 
the  fatty  matter  is  an  actual  product  of  the 
decay,  and  not  merely  an  educt  or  residue.' 
These  opinions  may,  the  present  writer  thinks, 
be  reconciled  by  the  better  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  the  elementary  composition  of  tissues. 
We  know  that  the  combination  of  fat  and  albu- 
min constituting  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in  the 
process  of  nutrition  is  traceable  in  the  further  de- 
velopment and  formation  of  nearly  every  texture. 
'When  that  combination  is  destroyed  by  a  ces- 
sation of  the  process  of  life,  the  tissues  are  as  it 
were  resolved  into  their  primary  elements.  We 
may  thus  have  adipocere  derived  not  only  from 
free  fat,  but  from  the  elements  of  fat  existingin  and 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  other  tissues. 
Adipocere  may  thus  be  described  as  both  an 
educt  and  a  product.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  researches  of  Bauer  and  'Voit,  who  showed 
that  fatty  matter  was  derived  from  the  meta- 
morphosis of  albumin  in  starved  animals,  to 
which  phosphorus  had  been  administered.' 

The  interest  concerning  this  substance  is  not 
confined  to  the  chemist.  The  medical  jurist  has 
studied  it  with  the  view  of  determining  the  time 
and  progress  of  its  formation,  and  of  thus  ascer- 
taining the  probable  period  at  which  death  oc- 
curred. But  hitherto  no  decided  or  satisfactory 
information  has  been  obtained,  owing  to'  the 
varied  circumstances  which  influence  the  progress 
of  the  change,  in  connexion  not  only  with  the 
condition  of  the  body  itself,  but  also  with  the 
character  of  its  surroundings.  The  formation 
of  adipocere  has  a  further  and  a  special  interest 
for  the  pathologist.  It  was  the  study  of  this 
process  which  led  the  present  writer  to  point 
out  the  analogy  which  exists  between  it  and  fatty 
degeneration  in  the  living  body,  and  thus  to  es- 
tablish the  pathological  doctrine  that  fatty  dege- 
neration is  the  result  of  a  retrograde  metamor- 

'  The  writer  would  desire  to  refer  hero  to  the  analogv 
which  seems  to  exist  between  the  change  of  animal 
matter  into  adipocere,  and  that  which  occurs  in  vegetable 
matter  by  its  conversion  into  peat  and  coal.  This,  h  ow- 
ever,  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  examine  further  suoh 
an  analogy. 
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phosis,  due  to  defective  nutrition.  (See  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  IWintactions,  vo\.  xxxiii.) 

SiCBABD  QUAIK,  M.D, 

ADIPOSIS. — A.  term  -which  properly  signi- 
fies eiihor  general  corpulency,  or  accumulation 
of  adipose  tissue  in  or  upon  an  organ.  See 
]?ATTr  Growth  ;  and  Obesity. 

power). — Terms  indicating  serious  depression  of 
the  vital  powers,  and  employed  as  synonymous 
with  the  ' typhoid  condition'  The  adjective  is 
applied  to  diseases  in  which  the  phenomena 
of  this  condition  are  prominent.  See  Typhoid 
Condition. 

.aiGOPHONY  (atj,  a  goat,  and  ^cov)),  voice). 
— A  peculiar  alteration  of  the  resonance  of  the 
voice,  as  heard  on  auscultation  of  the  chest, 
compared  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  See  Physical 
Examination. 

iBTIOLOOY  (ahta,  cause,  and  \6yos,  word). 
— That  branch  of  pathological  science  which 
deals  with  the  causation  of  disease.  See  Bisbasb, 
Causes  of. 

APFINITY. — This  term  is  the  designation 
of  a  property  by  which  elementary  and  com- 
pound substances  unite  with  one  another  and 
form  new  compounds.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pro- 
perty with  which  chemists  are  principally  con- 
cerned. But  the  ideas  suggested  to  the  chemist 
by  the  term  affinity  are  also,  though  less 
explicitly,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  pathologist 
and  of  the  therapeutist  by  certain  classes  of  facts 
frequently  falling  under  their  observation.  The 
pathologist,  for  instance,  knows  that  saline  or 
earthy  matter  is  very  prone  to  accumulate  in  the 
midst  of  degenerated  tissue  in  the  walls  of  an 
artery  or  of  a  cardiac  valve,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  patch  of  '  calcification ' ;  he  knows  that  in  a 
gouty  patient  urate  of  soda  is  most  apt  to  accumu- 
late and  form  'chalk  stones '  in  the  tissues  around 
affected  Joints ;  he  knows  that,  however  it  may  be 
administered,  arsenic  in  poisonous  doses  tends  to 
produce  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
that  strychnia  acts  with  preference  upon  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  lead- 
poisoning  this  metal  interferes  especially  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forcr 
arm.  Applications  of  the  same  notion  in  the 
department  of  therapeutics  are  equally  familiar 
in  respect  to  the  action  of  many  drugs.  It 
may  be  rega.rded  as  an  ascertained  fact  that 
iodide  of  potassium  tends  especially  to  influence 
the  nutrition  of  the  fibrous  structures  in  the 
body,  and  that  bromide  of  potassium  has  a  nolesp 
certain  action  in  modifying  the  nutrition  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  many  unhealthy  states.  Again, 
there  is  a  whole  class  of  substances  which  when 
taken  into  the  system  have,  whatever  their 
other  actions  may  be,  an  undoubted  effect  in 
modifying  the  functional  activity  of  the  kidney. 
We  have  in  nitrite  of  amyl  a  remedy  possess- 
ing a  remarkable  influence  over  the  unstriped 
muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries  and  bronchi,  or 
else  over  the  nerve-centres  by, which  they  are 
controlled.  We  have  in  woorara  an  agent  which 
acts  especially  upon  the  motor  side  of  the  ner- 
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TOQs  system ;  and  we  have  in  digitalis  an  im- 
portant remedy  which,  amidst  its  other  pffects, 
•eoms  to  have  a  decided  power  of  improving  the 
nutrition  of  the  cardiac  ganglia.  The  recent 
progress  of  therapeutics  encourages  us  to  hope 
that  more  a'nd  more  of  these  specific  effects  of 
drugs  will  be  accurately  determined,  so  that  the 
notion  implied  by  the  term  affinity  may,  after  n 
time,  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  at  present 
for  the  practitioner  of  medicine.  See  Anta- 
aoNisM.  H.  Chablton  Bastian. 

APFtrSION.— A  method  of  treatment  which 
consists  in  pouring  a  fluid,  usually  water,  either 
cold  or  warm,  upon  the  patient.  See  Water, 
Therapeutics  of;  and  Baths. 

AFBICA,  South.— See  Appendix. 

AGEUSTIA  (4,  priv.,  and  ytvats,  taste), — 
IiOss  of  taste.     See  Taste,  Disorders  of. 

AGONY  {irfbiv,  strife  or  struggle). — Agony 
implies  bodily  pain  or  mental  suffering  so  in- 
tense that  it  cannot  be  endured,  but  excites  a 
struggle  against  it.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  flnal 
struggle  that  often  precedes  death.  See  Death, 
Modes  of. 

AOOBAPHOBIA  {ir/opii,  a  market-place, 
and  0(i|3as,  fear).  Synon,:  Fr.  Lafeurdeiespaee*. 
— By  these  names  a  peculiar  nervous  complaint 
has  been  recognised,  characterised  by  a  feeling 
of  alarm  and  terror,  accompanied  with  a  group 
of  nervous  symptoms,  which  some  individuals 
experience  when  they  are  in  a  certain  space. 
The  condition  may  be  developed  rapidly  or  gra- 
dually, and  the  chief  phenomena  observed  are 
as  follows : — A  sudden  sensation  is  experienced, 
as  if  the  heart  were  being  grasped,  while  this 
organ  palpitates  violently;  the  face  becomes 
flushed  f  the  legs  feel  weak,  tremble,  and  seem 
as  if  they  would  give  way  under  the  body.  There 
may  be  sensations  of  itching,  coldness,  or  numb- 
ness ;  or  profiise  sweating  may  occur.  There  is  no 
true  vertigo  ;  the  special  senses  are  unaffected ; 
and  consciousness  is  not  at  all  impaired.  A 
curious  impression  is  sometimes  experienced,  as 
if  space  were  elongating  itself  out  indefinitely. 
Persons  who  are  thus  affected  are  quite  sensible 
of  the  foolishness  of  their  fear,  but  cannot  be 
reasoned  out  of  it.  During  the  attacks  they 
feel  a  strong  inclination  to  cry  out,  but  fear  to 
do  so.  They  think  that  their  dread  is  known 
to  others,  and  many  of  them  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal their  feelings,  lest  they  should  be  considered 
insane. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  symptoms 
just  described  may  be  experienced  are  various. 
They  may  be  felt,  foi:  instance,  in  the  street, 
especially  if  the  shops  are  shut ;  in  pubUe 
buildings,  such  as  churches,  concert-rooms,  or 
theatres ;  in  omnibuses,  cabs,  or  other  convey- 
ances ;  on  a  bridge ;  or  in  looking  at  an  extended 
facade  or  flying  perspective.  Most  persons  who 
suffer  thus  in  the  street  feel  better  when  with 
some  one,  or  when  near  some  object,  such  as  a 
carriage,  or  even  when  carrying  an  umbrella  op 
a  stick.  Occasionally,  however,  they  shun  other 
people,  especially  acquaintances. 

But  little  is  known  as  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  agoraphobia.    The  complaint  is  not  regarded 
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aa  idiopathic,  but  as  sequential  to  some  other 
condition.  It  occurs  in  males  and  females,  and 
the  individuals  affected  may  be  strong  and  in 
good  bodily  health,  while  they  are  often  intel- 
ligent and  TTell-edncated.  A  history  of  heredi- 
tary nervous  disorder  can  be  traced  in  some 
cases,  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  insanity 
or  epilepsy  in  members  of  the  family ;  and  the 
patients  themselTes  may  present  indications  of  a 
nerrous  temperament.  Their  emotions  may  be 
easily  excited;  and  they  may  be  subject  to 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  a  feeling 
of  heat  in  the  top  of  the  head,  sparks  before 
the  eyes,  occasional  faintuess,  or  motor  disorders. 
Fbgdebick  T.  Bobebts. 
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AGBIA  {Srypios,  wild). — This  term  signifies 
angry  aud  severe.  Willan  describes  a  Lichen 
offHus,  which  is  likewise  termed  Agria ;  it  is  a 
circumscribed  inflammatory  eczema  situated  on 
the  back  of  the  hands.  The  qualities  implied 
by  agria  are  excessive  pruritus,  burning  pain, 
thickening,  fission,  and  copious  exudation. 

EeASMUS  WlLSOlf. 

AQTTB. — A  popular  synonym  for  Intermittent 
Fever.    See  Intbbmitxeikt  Fever. 

AGTIB-CAKE. — ^A  form  of  enlargement  of 
tKe  spleen,  resulting  from  the  action  of  malaria 
on  the  system.  See  Sfleek,  Diseases  of ;  and 
Maiabia. 

AIB,  uSitiology  of.    See  Disease,  Causes  of. 

AIB,  Therapeutics  of. — Air  is  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  in  many  ways  and 
for  many  purposes.  It  is  used,  first,'  as  the 
atmosphere,  a  gaseous  mixture  of  definite  compo- 
sition and  with  a  variable  pressure.  Secondly, 
advantage  is  taken  of  air  as  a  vehicle  for  other 
substances  in  the  gaseous  or  finely  divided 
state.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  selected  as  a  medium  by 
which  the  temjpereutwre  of  the  bodymay  be  readily 
and  effectively  influenced.  In  the  first  of  these 
relations  only — as  pure  air — will  its  therapeutics 
require  to  be  considered  in  this  article.  The 
application  to  the  body  generally  of  air  that  has 
been  warmed,  or  warmed  and  loaded  with  mois- 
ture, will  be  found  described  in  the  article  on 
Baths;  while  its  administration  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  either  in  this  form  or  as  a  vehicle 
for  such  substances  as  creasote,  carbolic  acid, 
alkaloids,  and  sulphurous  acid,  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  Inhalations. 

Principles. — ^The  dual  relation  in  which  the  air 
stands  to  the  economy — as  a  definite  compound  of 
certain  gases,  and  as  an  atmosphere  with  a  certain 
pressure — is  very  frequently  disturbed;  and 
this  disturbance  accounts  for  some  of  the  most 
familiar  phenomena  of  disease.  Alteration  in 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  respired  air, 
w'hether  from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  itself 
or  from  derangement  of  the  complex  apparatus 
of  respiration  and  circulation,  is  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  most  serious  and  distressing  symp- 
toms attending  diseases  of  the  chest.  It  might 
be  predicted  by  the  physiologist  that  under  these 
circumstances  relief  would  be  afforded,  at  least 
to  symptoms,  by  suitable  alteration  of  the  com- 
pdsition  or  volume  of  the  air.    The  method  of 
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treatment  thus  rationally  indicated  is  further 
readily  practicable — ^the  supply  of  air  is  un- 
limited ;  its  composition  may  be  altered  at  plea- 
sure; its  pressure  may  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished ;  and  such  alteration  will  alter  its  chemical 
properties.  We  find  accordingly  tliat,  ever  since 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, frequent  trials  have  been  made  of  its 
value  therapeutically.  Oxygen  was  early  recog- 
nised as  its  active  constituent,  and  came  to  be 
administered,  as  it  still  is,  in  the  form  of 
inhalation.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  purity  and 
certain  other  unknown  qualities  of  the  air 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  atmosphere  is  natur- 
ally reckoned  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  climate  (see  Climate).  More  recently 
use  has  been  made  of  the  powerful  properties 
that  air  possesses  when  physically  changed. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  remarkable  advance 
has  been  made,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  physio- 
logy of  respiration  and  the  relation  of  the  circula- 
tion to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  pathology  of  diseases  of  the  chest. 
Clearer  views  have  been  reached  on  the  signifi- 
cation of  various  symptoms,  and  especiafiy  of  ■ 
dyspnoea  in  its  different  forms.  At  the  same 
time  observations  upon  the  effects  of  compressed 
a.nd  rarefied  air  have  been  becoming  more  exact. 
Pursuing  the  physiological  trade,  modem  the 
rapentists  have  availed  themselves  of  this  know- 
ledge, and  revived  the  use  of  air  physically 
altered  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  longs, 
heart,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  ap- 
plication they  are  now  able  to  mate  with  accu- 
racy, and  the  success  of  the  reformed  system  of 
aerotherapeutics  appears  to  be  unquestionable. 
Although  in  England  it  is  seldom  heard  of 
beyond  hydropathic  establishments,  the  system 
is  more  extensively  employed  on  the  Continent. 
Its  leading  principles  and  some  of  its  most 
important  applications  will  be  here  briefly  de- 
scribed. 

The  physiological  effects  of  compressed  or  of 
rarefied  air  will  manifestly  be  different  accord- 
ing as  it  is  admitted  to  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  only 
to  a  part  of  it.  Familiar  examples  of  the  former 
condition  are  afforded  by  descent  in  the  diving- 
bell,  or  ascent  in  the  balloon ;  and  of  the  latter 
by  the  action  of  the  cupping-glass,  and  the  effect 
of  interrupted  or  frequently  repeated  respirations 
upon  the  pulse  and  system  generally.  Under 
the  first  circumstances  the  alteration  of  pressure 
is  absolute;  under  the  second  it  is  relative, 
and  capable  of  producing  most  important 
disturbances  in  the  distribution  of  the  vital 
fluids.  The  two  methods  of  application  must 
accordingly  be  separately  discussed. 

General  Aerotherapeutics. — The  effects  of 
compressed  air  on  the  body  as  a  whole  have 
been  studied  in  the  air-bath,  a  simple  mechanical 
arrangement  in  the  form  of  an  iron  chamber, 
which  can  be  filled  with  air  at  any  pressure, 
whether  above  or  below  the  normal,  by  Jneaiis 
of  steam-power.  The  principal  physiological 
effects  of  air  condensed  by  three-sevenths  of 
an  atmosphere  were  ascertained  by  von  Vivecot 
to  be: — Pallor  of  the  skin  aud  mucous  mem- 
branes; a  sensation  of  pressure  in  the  oars; 
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diminished  frequency  of  respiration,  the  act  be- 
coming easier;  enlargement  of  the  lungs,  and 
increase  of  the  vital  capacity ;  depression  of  the 
cardiac  force,  and  diminution  of  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  pulse;  rise  of  temperature ;  in- 
creased Tigour  of  muscular  action,  secretion,  and 
nutrition  generally ;  compression  of  the  gaseous 
contents  of  the  intestines  j  and,  perhaps,-  inr 
creased  absorption  of  oxygen  and  excretion  of 
carbonic  acid.  When  the  pressure  is  excessive, 
dangerous  or  even  fatal  symptoms  may  super- 
vene. Frequent  exposure  to  condensed  air  will 
mduee  conaderable  increase  of  the  vitalcapacity ; 
and  most  of  the  other  effects,  both  physical  and 
chemical,  will  tend  to  persist.  In  a  word,  it  may 
probably  be  said  that  the  air-bath  acts  on  the 
system,  first,  by  increasing  the  general  me- 
chanical pressure;  and  secondly,  by  admitting 
an  increased  amount  of  oxygen.  In  employing 
the  air-bath,  the  patient  is  kept  in  it  for  a 
period  of  two  hours, ,  at  first  daily,  but  after 
some  weeks  less  frequently.  The  pressure,  which 
!s  employed  in  different  cases  at  one-fifth  to 
3ne-half  of  an  atmosphere  above  the  normal, 
most  be  slowly  raised  onadmission,<and  reduced 
on  removal  of  the  patient. 

The  number  of  diseases  in  which  the  air-bath 
may  bo  given  with  success  is  limited: — (1.)  In 
certain  forms  of  dyspnoea: — thus  it  gives  great 
relief  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  may  also  afford 
temporary  relief  in  emphysema,  but  its  prolonged 
use  appears  to  be  positively  bad,  as  it  in- 
creases the  pulmonary  distension.  (2.)  In  hy- 
persemia  and  catarrh  pf  the  air-passages,  includ- 
ing pertussis.  (3.)  In  imperfect  expansion  or 
threatened  retraction  of  the  chest,  as  in  the  sub- 
jects of  phthisis  and  chronic  pleurisy.  Compressed 
air  has  also  been  extolled  in  some  forms  of  car- 
diac disease,  and  in  general  malnutrition. 

The  effects  of  rarefied  far  admitted  to  the  body 
as  a  whole  do  not  demand  description  in  this 
place,  either  in  their  physiological  or  in  their 
therapeutical  aspect.  Artificially  rarefied  air  is 
never  employed  in  the  form  of  the  bath ;  and  the 
natural  supply  in  elevated  regions,  which  has 
found  so  much  favour  as  a  means  of  treatment 
in  phthisis,  is  a  subject  that  belongs  to  Cumate 
and  Phthisis. 

liOCAi  Aeboteeeapetitics. — When  it  is  ,  de- 
sired to  bring  compressed  or  rarefied  air  into 
contact  with  the  respiratory  surface  only,  a 
different  apparatus  must  be  employed.  Several 
forms  have  been  introduced,  respecting  which  it 
will  be  sufScient  to  state  that  the  air  contained 
in  a  gas-holder  is  compressed  or  rarefied  by 
simple  mechanical  means,  and  thereafter  brought 
into  relation  with  the  air-passsges  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  tubes  and  valves.  There,  are  ibur  pos- 
sible methods  of  application : — (1)  Inspiration  of 
condensed  air;  (2)  Expiration  into  condensed 
airi  (3):  Ipspiration  of  rarefied  air;  and  (4)  Ex- 
piration into  rarefied  air.  The  physiological 
effects  of  the  several  methods  have  been  care- 
fully investigated  by  Professor  Waldenburg,  of 
Berlin,  whose  account  we  shall  follow. 

BtspiraHtm  of  condensed  air.  — -.  Inspiration  of 
air  that ,  has  been  condensed  by  one-sixtieth 
to  one-fortieth  of  an  atmosphere  produces 
a  sensation  of  extreme  disteneion  of  the 
chest,    accompanied   by   an    actual    expansion 


of  the  thorax  and  lungs,  and  an  increased 
admission  of  air,  so  that  inspiratory  dyspnoea,  if 
present,  is  relieved.  At  the  same  time  the  other 
thoracic  contents  are  compressed,  •  the  systemic 
vessels  fill,  the  arterial  pressure  rises,  and  the 
jugulars  become  distended.  The  lungs  and  heart 
will  be  comparatively  aniemic.  If  the  applica- 
tion of  condensed  air  be  frequently  repeated,  the 
vital  capacity,  the  size  of  the  chest,  and  the  re- 
spiratory force,  may  all  be  increased,  and  partial 
relief  may  be  permanently  afforded  to  dyspnoea. 

Expira/ion  into  condensed  air  is  most  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  and  ends  in  apnoea  in  inspira- 
tory time.  The  effect  on  the  circulation  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  just  described. 

Inspiration  of  rarefied  air. — Inspiration  of  air 
that  has  been  rarefied  by  one  two-hundred-and- 
fortieth  to  one  one-hundred-and-twentieth — or 
even,  after  a  time,  by  one-sixtieth — of  an  atmo- 
sphere, immediately  causes  the  phenomena  of 
inspiratory  dyspnoea:  the  thoracic  viscera  are 
congested,  and  hsemoptysis  may  result,  for  the 
effect  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  dry-cupping 
the  pulmonary  alveoli.  The  heart  at  the  same 
time  becomes  full,  and  the  jugulars  collapse. 

Expiration  into  air  that  has  been  rarefied 
by  one-sixtieth  of  an  atmosphere  is  attended  with 
a  sense  of  extreme  compression  of  the  thorax:  at 
the  same  time  there  is  actually  a  partial  retrac- 
tion of  the  lungs,  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
expired  air,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  residual  air  in  the  chest.  Expira- 
tory dyspnoea,  if  present,  is  relieved.  While  the 
lungs  thus  diminish  in  size,  the  other  thoracic 
viscera  are  dilated — the  heart  and  the  pulmonary 
and  other  vessels  within  the  chest  being  filled  at 
the  expense  of  those  external  to  it,  both  arteries 
and  veins.  If  the  expiration  into  rarefied  air  be 
frequently  repeated,  the  circumference  of  the 
chest  will  be  diminished,  while  the  vital  capacity 
will  be  actually  increased,  along  with  increase  of 
the  inspiratory  and  ftxpiratory  force. 

Applications. — The  method  of  inspiring! 
condensed  air  is  obviously  indicated  in  diseases 
where  inspiratory  dyspnoea  is  an  urgent  symp- 
ftom.  Spasmodic  asthma,  stenosis  of  the  air- 
passages  '  from  anatomical  causes,  acute  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  atelectasis,  have  all  been 
successfully  treated  by  this  method.  In  croup, 
where  it  is  urgently  indicated,  it  is  most  difficult 
or  even  impossible-  to  employ.  In  threatened 
phthisis  it  is  used  prophylactically ;  and  in  chronic 
4)leurisy  it  may  prevent  or  remove  the  effects  of 
collapse  and  retraction  of  the  chest  wall.  The 
inhalation  of  condensed  air  should  also  be  of  use 
in  certain  forms  of  cardiac  dilatation,  especially 
thatdueto  mitral  incompetencci  Improving  as  it 
does  the  general  nutrition,  it- may  be  combined 
with  other  remedies  for  aneemia.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  condensed  air,  a  '  sitting '  should 
last  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  once  a 
day — seldom  twice. — Expiration  into  con- 
densed air  is  not  used  therapeutically.  —  /»- 
'spiration  of  rarefied  air  may  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  exercising  the  inspiratory  muscles. 
Like  the  atmosphere  of  great  altitudes,  it  may 
therefore  be  employed  in  persons  with  badly  de- 
veloped chests ;  and  even  in  phthisis  it  may,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  lungs, 
prevent  caseation  and  promote  absorption  of  tiie 
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Eroducts.  In  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the 
eait,  it  -would  assist  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
veins  into  the  lungs,  but  it  is  not  likely"  to  be 
employed  for  this  purpose. — Expiration  into 
rare^W  ajj"  promises  to  be  the  most  successful  and 
most  extensively  employed  of  all  the  methods.  In 
it,  according  to  Waldenburg,  vee  have  the  physi- 
cal antidote  for  emphysema,  and  in  his  hands  the 
majority  of  such  patients  have  been  either  cured 
or  radically  benefited.  It  has  also  afforded  great 
relief  in  some  cases  of  bronchitis,  where  it  in- 
creases expectoration. 

Other  local  applications  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  air,  as  seen  in  aspiration,  cupping, 
Junod's  boot,  and  inflation,  are  described  else- 
where in  this  volume.       J.  Mitchkli.  Bbucb. 

AIK  IBT  CELLXTLAB  TISSUE.  See 
Emphysema,  Subcutaneous. 

AIB  IW  VEIWS.     See  Veims,  Air  in. 

AIB-FASSAGES,  Diseases  of.  See  Be- 
SFiBATORY  Obsans,  Diseases  of;  also  Labynz, 
Trachea,  and  Bbonchi,  Diseases  of. 

AIX-IiA-CHAFEIiIiE,  "Waters  of.  Ther- 
mal snlphur  waters.    See  Mineral  Waters. 

AIX-IiES-BAIIfS,  Waters  of.  Hot  sul- 
phur waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

AKINESIA.     See  Acinesia. 

AliBINlSM.  (albus,  white). — Definition. — 
A  state  of  whiteness  or  absence  of  colour  of  the 
integument  and  certain  other  tissues,  consequent 
on  defect  of  pigment-formation.  The  want  of 
colour  may  be  complete  or  inoomplete^  partial 
or  universal ;  congenital  or  accidental,  Pai'tial 
albinism  may  be  limited  to  a  spot  of  small 
dimensions;  or  there  may  be  many,  such  spots 
of  variable  extent,  dispersed  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  giving  rise  to  the  appearance 
which  is  denominated  pied  or  piebald ;  whereas 
in  universal  albinism  the  defect  of  pigment  is 
not  restricted  to  the  integument,  but  is  especially 
remarkable  in  the  iris  and  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eyeball. 

General  Characters. — Persons  and  animals 
affected  with  albinism  are  called  albinoes.  It 
would  seem  more  correct  to  limit  the  term  albino 
to  those  in  whom  the  absence  or  defect  of 
pigment  is  universal,  and  demonstrable  not 
only  in  the  integument  but  likewise  in  the 
eyeball.  In  the  true  albino,  therefore,  the 
skin  is  white  and  pink  and  more  or  less 
transparent,  and  this  both  in  the  fairer  and 
in  the  darker  races  of  mankind ;  but  in  certain 
of  the  latter,  where  the  pigmentary  function 
is  simply  defective  and  not  totally  wanting,  the 
colour  of  the  skin  may  be  grey  or  tawny,  and 
more  or  less  variegated  and  freckled.  The  hair, 
sometimes  of  a  pure  silvery  or  opaque  white,  may 
be  diversely  tinged  with  yellow  or  red;  occasion- 
ally it  is  flaxen  or  possesses  a  greyish  hue ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  a  white  down.  The  iris  is  grey  or  pink  in 
accordance  with  the  density  of  its  fibrous  struc- 
ture, and  the  consequent  facility  of  penetration 
of  the  colour  of  its  vascular  layer ;  or,  as  gene- 
rally happens  in  the  negro,  it  is  blue.  The  pupil 
is  contracted  and  brightly  red  irom  the  absence 
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of  the  screen  of  protection  usually  afforded  to 
the  choroid  membrane  by  its  pigmentary  layer; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  rays  of  light  pene- 
trating the  sclerotic  and  iris  give  a  brilliancy-  of 
appearance  to  the  fundus  of  the  eyeball;  The 
absence  of  pigment  in  the  eyeball  is  productive 
of  several  peculiarities  of  character  in  the  albino. 
In  the  first  place  the  excess  of  luminous  rays 
penetrating  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  interferes 
with  the  correctness  of  his  vision ;  his  retinae  are 
intolerant  of  light ;  he  stoops  his  head,  or  droops 
his  eyelids,  to  shelter  his  eyes ;  he  sees  with  more 
comfort  in  the  dimness  of  evening  than  in  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  he  is  near-sighted ;  and  there 
is  in  many  cases  an  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs. 

.Stioloot. — Albinism  is  met  with  among  all 
races  of  mankind  and  in  every  country,  but  is 
most  common  amongst  those  who  are  subjected 
to  insalubrious  conditions  of  climate  and  hygiene. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
natives  of  the  marshy  coast  of  Africa;  among 
negroes  who  are  transferred  to  unhealthy  districts 
in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  and  Mexico;  in  certain  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  even  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe.  When  albinism  is  congenital, 
it  has  been  assumed  to  be  dtie  to  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopment; but  when  accidental,  its  existence 
must  be  referred  to  exhaustion  of  chromatogenons 
or  pigment-producing  function.  Arrest  of  de- 
velopment has  been  inferred  from  the  occasional 
persistence  in  albinoes  of  the  membrana  pupil- 
laris,  and  of  the  fmtal  down  of  the  skin ;  from 
the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  the  condition  in 
females  than  in  males ;  and  from  the  observa- 
tion that  albinoes  are  sometimes  misshapen  and 
feeble  intellectually  as  well  as  physically.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  well  known  that  albinism  is 
often  associated  with  perfect  physical  strength 
and  remarkable  intellectual  vigour.  Among  other 
causes  to  which  it  has  been  assigned  are  heredity, 
and  debility,  however  induced. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  congenital 
albinism  must  consist  in  the  application  of  those 
agencies  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  general  health.  _  With  regard  to  the  special 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  absence  of  pig- 
ment in  the  eyes,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
difficulty  felt  in  reading  is  greatly  lessened  by 
using  screens  or  goggles  made  of  some  opaque 
material,  such  as  aluminium,  each  perforated  by 
a  small  opening,  admitting  only  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  object  looked  at.  Thetreatment  of  acci- 
dental albinism  will  be  considered  under  Pio- 
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ALBTTMINOID  DISEASE.  —  Stnon.  : 
Waxi/,  Lardaceous,  and  Amyloid  Xiegeneration. 
Tr.  DeginiraMon  amylmde.  Ger.  Speckartige  De- 
generation (Rokitansky) ;  Amyhide  Entartmg 
(Vinehow). 

Definition.— A  peculiar  form  of  degeneration, 
affecting  certain  organs,  and  constituting  in  its 
effects  a  distinct  and  general  disease. 

.Stiologt— In  the  majority  of  cases  albu- 
minoid disease  is  preceded  by  long-continued 
suppuration,  most  frequently  in  the  form  of 
bone-  or  joint-disease  ;  or  else  Of  destiuctiro 
pulmonary  phthisis,  empyema,  pyelitis,  cystitit. 
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and  other  affections,  wb^re  there  has  been  a  con- 
btant  drain  of  pus.  In  the  absence  of  obvious 
euppuration,. there  is  usually  present  an  exhaust- 
ing disease,  as  syphilis,  ague,  or  some  more 
ol^cure  cachexia.  These  antecedent  conditions 
mtist  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  malady, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  instances  that  no  buch 
rause  can  be  traced.  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise 
the  connection,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a 
drain  of  pus  involves  not  only  a  loss  of  highly 
organised  protoplasmic  material,  but  also  oi 
potassium  salts,  trhich  are  contained  in  large 
proportion  in  the  solid  elements  of  pus,  and 
irhich  salts,  as  'we  have  seen,  are  deficient  in  the 
affected  tissues. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  organs  af- 
fected are  usually  much  enlarged,  but  sometimes 
they  ultimately  decrease  in  size.  They  are  pale, 
dense,  dry,  sometimes  hard,  and  either  generally 
or  in  certain  spots  translucent.  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  the  parts  appear  as  if  soaked 
in  wax,  or  other  translucent  material.  If  iodine, 
in  alcoholic  or  aijueous  solution,  be  applied  to  tlie 
affected  parts,  they  are  stained  yellow,  orange,  or 
a  deep  mahogany  brown,  according  to  thedegree 
of  the  morbid  change.  If  the  portions  thus 
coloured  be  further  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  a  purplish  black  colour  is  produced.  These 
^aracters  depend  upon  the  presence  in  the  tissue- 
elements  of  a  peculiar  substance,  allied  to  the 
albuminates,  and  containing,  when  approximately 
pure,  about  15  per, cent,  o?  nitrogen.  It  is  so- 
luble in  alkalis,  not  digested  by  pepsine,  and  not 
readily  altered  by  putrefaction;  it  gives  vrith 
iodine  the  characteristic  colour  just  noted,  which 
gave  rise  to  Virchow's  erroneous  supposition  of 
its  being  allied  to  starch,  whence  the  name — 
.^Mj/loid.  This  albuminoid  material  being  con- 
tained in  the  tissue-elements  themselves,  and 
not  infiltrated  between  them,  is  probably  not 
poured  out  by  the  vessels  as  such,  but  results 
from  n.  transformation  of  the  materials  of  the 
tissues.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  affected  organs 
shows  a  remarkable  change  in  their  mineral  con- 
stituents, the  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid 
being  very  greatly  diminished,  as  compared  with 
healthy  organs ;  while  the  sodium  and  chlorine 
remain  normal,  or  are  proportionately  increased. 
Albuminoid  disease  affects  most  frequently  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  Next  in  order  of 
frequency  come  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  especially  its  villi ; 
more  rarely  the  suprarenal  bodies,  the  pancreas, 
the  urinary  mucous  membrane,  or  the  omentum 
are  ini^olved ;  and,quite  exceptionally,  other  parts, 
such  as  the  thyroid  body,  the  generative  organs, 
the  heart,  and  the  Jungs.  In  most  organs  the 
bloofi-ivessela  aiidi  their  appendages,  (glomeruli 
of  the  kidneys,  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the 
spleen)  are  the  seat  of  the  morbid  change ;  but  in 
Bom,e,  si?oh  as  the  kidipey,  secreting  cells  may 
also  be  affected,  and  in  the  liver  these  structures 
are  chiefly  or  solely,  involved.  The  diseased  ele- 
ments ^re,e]ailarged,  translucent,  and  structureless. 
Symptoms,  DiiDsosia,  ano  Pboonosis. — The 
general  symptoms  of,  albuminoid  disease  are 
antemia,  debility,  a  cachectic  appearance,  and 
eamatimes  ca,pillary  hsemorrhage.  The  locd 
i>>Tn^toms  are  jjhiefly  important  in  the  case  of 
the  Uvcr,  spleen,  and  kidneys.    Uniform  smooth 
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enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  which  can 
be  referred  to  no  other  cause,  may  be  due  to 
the  albuminoid  change.  Where  the  kidney  is 
affected,  albuminuria,  dropsy,  urajmia,  and  a 
train  of  symptoms  arise,  which,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  differ  from  those  of  other  kidney  diseases. 
The  dia/jnnaia  is  greatly  confirmed  by  (1)  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  disease  in  several 
organs ;  (2)  a  history  of  suppuration,  or  of 
some  cachectic  disease,  especially  syphilis. 
The  prognosis  is  extreniely  unfavourable,  and, 
when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  it  is  hopeless. 
Tbeatmbnt. — Though  in  advanced  cases  treat- 
ment can  avail  but  little,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  were  the  occurrence  of  disease  anticipated, 
or  its  presence  earlier  recognised,  prevention,  or 
even  cure,  might  be  possible.  In  all  such  com- 
plaints as  chronic  joint-disease,  psoas  abscess,  sy- 
philitic disease  of  bone,  or  prolonged  empyemaj  the 
probability  of  this  frequently  fatal  gejue^a  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  guarded  against  by  a  suit- 
able regimen.  The  diet  should  not  only  be  gene- 
rally nutritious,  but  should  include  more  especially 
abundance  of  nitrogenous  food  (albuminates),  as 
well  as  the  potassium  salts^  which  the  affected 
tissues  lack.  These  are,  indeed,  largely  contained 
in  the  juices  of  fresh  meat,  and  also  in  the  green 
parts  of  vegetables.  Among  drugs,  nutrient 
tonics,  of  which  iron  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the 
type,  must  hold  the  first  place ;  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  potassium  salts,  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Dickinson,.iB  also  indicated.  Of  these  we  should 
be  induced,  on  a  priori  grounds,  to  select  those 
of  which  the  local  action  is  least  violent,  and 
which  cause  little  vascular  depression,  such  as 
the  bicarbonate,  or  the  citrate,  or  other  organic 
salts.  The  danger  of '  potash  poisoning '  is  very 
remote.  J.  E.  Payne. 

AIiBtJMIIfS.^ — Definition. — Albiimins  are 
substances  closely  resembling  egg-albumin, 
the  chief  constituent  of  white  of  egg  or  albu- 
men. To  distinguish  between  the  white  of  egg 
and  its  chief  constituent,  the  former  is  spelt 
albumen  and  the  latfer  albumin.  Albumins 
constitute  a  sub-division  of  the  class  of  albu- 
minous bodies,  which  includes  all  subsbmces 
having  a  general  resemblance  to  albumen. 

Entjmbbation. — The  sub-class  properly  con- 
tains only  two  members,  egg-albwmin  and  serum- 
all)U9tiin ;  bi^t  the  name  £ence- Jones's  albumin  has 
been  given  to  an  albuminous  body  differing  very 
considerably  in  its  properties  from  the  other 
two. 

Chaeactees. — Egg-albumin  and  serum-albu- 
min are  semi-transparent,  yellowish,  and  struc- 
tureless when  dried.  They  ara  soluble  in  water ; 
and,this  solution  is  coagulated  by  boiling.  ,From 
the  same  solution  they  are  precipitated  by  (a) 
nitric  acid;  (6)  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  for 
example,  copper-sulphate ;  (c)  acetic  acid  with 
potassium-ferrocyanide ;.  (d)  boiling  with  acetic 
acid  and  a  neutral  salt,  for  example,  potassium- 
sulphate;  (e)  alcohol.  EggTa.lbumin  is  distin- 
guished from,  serum-albumin  by  the  coagulum 
which  it  forma  with  nitric  acid  being  insoluble 
in  excess,  whilethatof  serum-albumin  js  soluble. 
Bence-Jones's  albumin  gives  no  precipitate  with 
excess  of  nitric  acid  unless  left  to  stand,  or  un- 
less heat«d  and  left  to  cool,  when  jt  forms  a  solid 
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coagulum.  This  coagulum  redissolves  on  heat- 
ing, and  again  forms  on  cooling.  It  may  bo 
separated  from  ordinary  albumin  by  adding 
nitric  acid,  boiling,  and  filtering  when  hot.  The 
ordinary  albumin  will  remain  on  the  filter  while 
Bence-Jones's  albumin  will  pass  through,  and 
will  coagulate  when  the  filtrate  cools. 

MoDiFicATioifS. — By  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalis  albumin  may  be  converted  into  add-albit- 
mm  and  alkali-albumin  respectively,  neither  of 
which  is  coagulated  by  boiling. 

Acid-albumin  may  be  formed  in  two  ways ; — 
T'irst,  by  dissolring  solid  albumin  in  concentrated 
nitric  or  other  mineral  acid  with  the  aid  of 
heat.  Secondly,  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  albumin  with  one  of  these  acids  very  much 
dilated  (1  in  500).  Although  soluble  in  very 
concentrated  or  very  dilute  acids,  acid-albumin 
is  insoluble  in  moderately  dilute  acids.  There- 
fore, when  the  solution  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid  is  diluted  with  water,  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  redissolves  when  much  water  is 
added.  Aud,  conversely,  when  acid-albumin  is 
made  by  boiling  a  solution  of  albumin  in  water 
with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  addition  of  more 
acid  will  throw  down  a  precipitate,  which  redis- 
solves if  a  very  large  excess  of  the  concentrated 
acid  be  added,  and  especially  if  it  be  heated  at 
the  same  time.  On  neutralizing  a  solution  of 
acid-albumin,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down, 
which  dissolves  in  excess  of  alkali. 

AlkaU-albumin,  or  Alkali-albuminate  as  it  is 
also  called,  is  formed  by  dissolving  albumin  in 
caustic  potash  or  soda  ;  or  by  adding  either  of 
these  to  its  aqueous  solution  and  allowing  this  to 
stand,  or  heating  it.  This  modification  is  not 
precipitated  by  heat,  but  is  precipitated  by  neu- 
tralization; the  precipitate  dissolving  very  readily 
in  slight  excess  of  acid.  If  alkaline  phosphates 
are  present  in  the  solution,  as  theyare  in  urine, 
alkali-albumin  requires  n,  slight  excess  of  acid 
to  throw  it  down,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  exact 
neutralization,  as  acid-albumin  would  be  under 
similar  circumstances^    T.  Laudee  Beunton. 

AIiBTTMIKTITBIA. — Definition. — A  condi- 
tion characterised  by  the  presence  of  albumin  in 
the  urine.  Other  albuminous  bodies,  not  albu- 
mins, may  be  present  in  hsematinuria,  hsema- 
turia,  pyuria,  and  spermatorrhoea. 

Symptoms. — ^Albumin  may  occur  in  the  urine 
without  any  symptoms  whatever,  but  its  con- 
tinuous loss  leads  to  anaemia  and  changes  in  the 
circulation,  which  usually  originate  the  following 
symptoms— a  pallid  pasty  complexion,  dry  skin, 
and  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue 
noticeable  on  the  eyelids  and  shins ;  derange- 
ment of  digestion,  flatulence,  occasional  nausea, 
and  irregularity  of  the  bowels  ;  nervous  disorder 
shown  by  muscular  weakness,  languor,  lassitude, 
vague  pains  about  the  loins,  and  headache ; 
calls  to  make  water  during  the  night ;  palpi- 
tation, and  frequently  accentuation  of  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart  over  the  aortic  cartilage,  and 
reduplication  of  the  first  sound  over  the  septum 
ventriculorum. 

Tests  fob  Albumin. — The  two  tests  usually 
employed  to  detect  albumin  in  the  urine  are — 
first,  boiling ;  and,  secondly,  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid ;  both  of  which  produce  a  cloud  or  precipi- 
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tate.  If  the  urine  is  turbid  the  albuminons 
cloud  may  not  be  noticed ;  and  therefore  such 
urine  should  be  filtered  before  the  application 
of  either  test,  unless  the  turbidity,  being  depen- 
dent on  the  presence  of  urates,  is  removed  by 
heat. 

Method  of  employing  the  test  by  boiling. — 
With  the  object  of  saving  time  the  urine  is  often 
boiled  at  once,  but  the  results  thus  obtained  are 
liable  to  several  fallacies,  which  will  be  subse- 
quently described.  In  order  to  avoid  such  fallacies 
the  following  method  should  be  pursued : — Ascer- 
tain the  reaction  of  the  urine ;  and,  if  it  be 
alkaline  or  very  strongly  acid,  add  acetic  acid  in 
the  one  case,  or  liquor  potassae  in  the  other, 
until  its  reaction  is  only  slightly  acid.  Fill  a 
test-tube  to  about  one-third  of  its  capacity  with 
the  urine,  and  hold  it  obliquely  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heat  the  upper 
part  of  the  fluid  only,  until  it  boils.  If  it  be 
turbid  from  urates,  it  should  be  first  warmed 
throughout  until  it  becomes  clear,  and  then  the 
upper  part  only  should  be  boiled.  Finally,  add 
a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  or  nitric  acid. 

If  albumin  be  present,  it  will  form  a  cloud  or  a 
coagulum,  more  or  less  dense  according  to  its 
amount.  When  there  is  much  albumin,  its  quan- 
tity may  be  roughly  estimated  by  allowing  the 
urine  to  stand  for  a  definite  number  of  hours, 
so  that  the  coagulum  may  subside,  and  then 
observing  whether  it  forms  a  fourth,  a  third, 
or  a  half  of  the  whole  length  of  urine  in  the  test- 
tube.  A  small  quantity  causes  a  cloud,  but  no 
distinct  coagulum ;  and,  if  merely  a  trace  be  pre- 
sent, a  faint  haze  only  will  be  observed,  which  is 
best  seen  by  looking  through  the  test-tube  at  a 
dark  object.  The-  advantage  of  heating  the 
upper  part  only  of  the  urine  is,  that  the  lower 
portion,  which  remains  clear,  affords  a  standard 
by  comparison  with  which  a  faint  cloud  in  the 
heated  part  may  be  more  readily  detected. 

Fallacies  of  the  test  by  boiling, — The  first 
fallacy  is  that  albumin  may  be  present,  and  yet 
no  cloud  or  coagulum  be  produced  on  boiling. 
This  may  occur  if  the  urine  be  alkaline  or  very 
strongly  acid,  because  alkali-albumin  or  acid- 
albumin,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  may 
be  formed.  It  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
alkali-albumin  that  acetic  or  nitric  acid  should 
be  added  to  alkaline  urine  before  boiling.  This 
addition  of  acid  also  causes  the  coagulum  to 
separate  more  readily ;  and  it  should  therefore  be 
made  when  the  urine  is  neutral.  On  the  other 
hand,  urine  rarely  or  never  contains  sufficient 
acid  to  form  acid-albumin,  unless  the  patient 
has  been  taking  mineral  acids ;  and  therefore  th» 
addition  of  liquor  potassae  is  not  necessary  except, 
under  these  circumstances.  The  second  fallacy 
of  the  test  by  boiling  is,  that  a  cloud  resembling 
that  of  albumin  may  be  produced,  although  the 
urine  is  free  from  this  substance.  This  occurs 
when  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  too  slight  to 
hold  the  earthy  phosphates  in  solution,  without 
the  aid  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  usually 
contains.  "When  such  urine  is  boiled,  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  phosphates  are 
precipitated,  forming  a  cloud  like  that  of  albumin. 
The  two  clouds  are  readily  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  or  acetic 
acid,  when  if  due  to  phosphates  it  will  disappear 
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by  solution ;  but  if  caused  by  albumin  it  ■will 
remain.  If  an  exeessivo  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
be  added,  an  albuminous  cloud  may  also  clear 
up ;  for  albumin  coagulated  by  heat  is  soluble 
iu  strong  acid,  though  only  to  a  slighfextent. 

Application  of  the  nitrie-aoid  test.  —  Pour 
some  urine  into  a  test-tube,  and  then  allov  about 
one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  strong  colourless  nitric 
acid  to  trickle  slowly  down  the  side  of  the  tube,  so 
as  to  form  a  lay  er  below  the  urine  without  mixing. 
Or  the  acid  may  be  put  in  the  test-tube  first, 
and  the  urine  poured  on  it.  Both  processes 
give  the  same  result.  If  albumin  be  present,  a 
haze  or  cloud  will  form  close  to  the  line  where 
the  liquids  meet. 

Fdllaoies  of  the  nitric-acid  teat. — 1.  Albumin 
may  be  present  and  yet  escape  detection,  if  the 
nitric  acid  is  simply  poured  into  the  urine  and 
mixed  with  it,  as  is  sometimes  done.  For  if  there 
be  too  much  or  too  little  acid,  acid-albumin 
is  formed  and  dissolved ;  whereas,  if  the  liquids 
form  two  distinct  layers,  as  in  the  process  already 
described,  the  acid  gradually  mixes  with  and 
shades  off  into  the  urine,  so  that,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  line  where  they  join,  it  is 
certain  to  be  of  the  proper  strength  to  precipitate 
the  albumin.  2.  Albuminmay  be  supposed  to  be 
present  when  it  is  not,  from  the  formation  of  a 
cloud  by  the  precipitation  of  acid  urates  or  uric 
acid.  This  cloud  disappears  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat :  and  another  specimen  of  the  urine 
tested  by  boiling  gives  no  cloud.  To  avoid  this 
fallacy,  it  is  common  to  employ  the  test  by 
boiling,  in  addition  to  that  by  nitric  acid. 
3.  The  third  fallacy  is  not  of  common  occur- 
rence. It  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fat  or  saponi- 
fied fats  in  the  urine.  Urine  containing  these 
when  simply  boiled  gives  no  cloud ;  but  if  nitric 
acid  is  added  to  it  in  the  cold,  or  acetic  acid 
when  it  is  hot,  the  fatty  acids  are  precipitated 
and  form  a  cloud  resembling  albumin.  This  is 
distinguished  by  not  being  formed  if  along  with 
dilute  acetic  acid  some  ether  is  added  to  the 
urine  before  boiling;  the  ether  retaining  the 
fatty  acids  in  solution.  If  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  nitjic  acid  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
treated  with  ether,  it  will  be  dissolved,  while  an 
albuminous  precipitate  will  not.  Copaiba,  which 
can  be  recognised  by  its  smell,  sometimes  causes 
an  opalescence  in  the  urine,  which  is  increased 
by  nitric  acid,  but  is  removed  by  heat. 

Additional  tests  for  albumin. — When  urine 
contains  mucus,  which  would  render  the  presence 
of  an  albuminous  cloud  obscure,  a  solution  of 
ferroeyanide  of  potassium  followed  by  acetic  acid 
should  be  added :  this  will  produce  a  cloud  if 
albumin  be  present,  while  it  rather  dears  up  a  tur- 
bidity due  to  mucus.  A  solution  of  pyrophosphate 
of  soda  also  precipitates  albumin.  If  a  drop  of 
albuminous  urine  be  poured  into  a  test-tube 
containing  one  or  two  drachms  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid,  a  precipitate  is  formed. 
These  tests  are  sometimes  useful  in  determining 
the  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  in  doubtful 
cases. 
QuANTiTATiVB  ESTIMATION  OF  Albumik. — There 
''  are  three  methods  in  common  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  first  is  easy  but  inexact.  It  consists 
m  boiling  the  urine  with  dilute  acetic  acid  in  a 
test-tube,  allowing  the  coagulum  to  subside  for 


a  definite  number  of  hours,  and  then  estimating 
the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  quantity  of  urine 
boiled,  for  example,  a  fourth,  a  third,  &c.  The 
second  is  the  most  exact,  but  is  troublesome. 
It  is  like  the  first ;  but  the  urine  is  carefully 
measured  before  boiling,  and  the  amount  of 
coagulum  is  ascertained  by  collecting  It  on  a 
weighed  filter,  washing,  drying,  and  again  weigh- 
ing it.  The  third  method  is  easy  and  tolerably 
exact.  A  tube  of  known  length  is  filled  with 
urine  and  placed  in  a  polarizing  apparatus.  From 
the  amount  of  rotation  which  the  polarized  ray 
undergoes  in  passing  through  the  urine,  the 
amount  of  albumin  it  contains  may  be  calcu- 
ated.  A  fourth  method  has  recently  been  re- 
commended by  Dr.  W.  Roberts.  It  consists  in 
diluting  the  urine  with  water  until  it  gives  a 
haze  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  which  does 
not  become  visible  until  between  one-half  and 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  after  the  acid  has 
been  added.  This  dilute  urine  contains  0'0034 
per  cent.,  or  O'OllS  grain  of  albumin  per  fluid 
ounce ;  and  from  the  degree  of  dilution  required 
the  amount  contained  in  the  urine  may  be 
calculated. 

Patholoqt. — Albuminuria  has  been  said  to 
occur  in  consequence  of  various  conditions :  e.g., 
changes  in  the  blood,  changes  in  the  circulation, 
changes  in  the  kidneys.  Thus  abstinence  from 
salt,  or  a  diet  of  eggs  alone,  is  said  to  product 
albuminuria  by  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
blood ;  and  an  alteration  in  this  fluid  is  sup 
posed  to  be  partly  the  cause  of  the  albuminuriu 
observed  in  high  fevers,  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
and  osteo-malacia.  The  albuminuria  of  heart- 
disease  depends  on  changes  in  the  circulation, 
and  that  of  nephritis  on  alterations  in  the  kidney. 
In  order  to  distinguish  more  clearly  between  the 
different  kinds  of  albuminuria  we  may  divide 
them  into — 1st,  true  albuminuria,  in  which  serum- 
albumin  appears  in  the  urine ;  2ndly,/a^«e  albu- 
minuria, in  which  some  other  albuminous  body, 
but  not  serum-albumin,  is  present.  In  true 
albuminuria  there  is  always  some  change  either 
in  the  circulation  through  the  kidney,  or  in  the 
structure  of  the  kidney  itself.  In  false  albumi- 
nuria the  albuminous  body  passes  out  through 
the  kidney,  without  there  being  any  alteration 
either  in  its  circulation  or  structure. 

The  chief  albuminous  bodies  occurring  in  false 
albuminuria  are  haemoglobin,  egg-albumin,  and 
Bence-Jones's  albumin.  Haemoglobin  occurs  in 
the  urine  whenever  blood  is  present  in  it  (see 
Htematteia),  in  which  case  it  is  contained  in 
the  corpuscles ;  or  it  may  occur  free  {see  Hjema- 
tinuria),  the  blood-corpuscles,  while  still  circu- 
lating in  thevessels,  having  undergone  solution. 
This  may  result  from  the  inhalation  of  arse- 
niuretted  hydrogen,  or  from  the  introduction 
of  bile-acids  or  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  into 
the  veins.  Hsemoglobin  is  also  found  in  the 
urine  in  paroxysmal  hsematinuria,  but  the  cause 
of  the  solution  of  blood-corpuscles  in  this  disease 
is  unknown.  Egg-albumin  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys,  and  appears  in  the  urine,  whenever  it  is 
injected  directly  into  the  circulation  or  under  the 
skin,  or  when  it  is  absorbed  unchanged  from  the 
stomach  or  rectnm.  When  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach it  is  usually  completely  digested  before  it 
undergoes  absorption ;  but  when  taken  in  such 
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Utgo  quantities  that  the  whole  of  it  cannot  be 
digeBled,  part  of  it  is  absorbed  unchanged  and  is 
excreted  in  the  urine.  Thus  a  diet  consisting 
exclusively  of  eggs,  especially  when  continued  for 
several  days,  produces  false  albuminuria,  and 
large  enemata  of  eggs  have  a  similar  effect  in 
animals  and  probably  also  in  man.  Bence-Jones's 
albumin  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  found 
in  osteo-malacia.  Like  egg-albumin,  it  is  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys  when  it  is  injected  into 
the  circulation  or  in  large  quantities  into  the 
intestine.  It  is  almost  if  not  quite  identical  with 
the  hemialbumose,  which  Kuhne  finds  to  be  one 
of  the  products  of  imperfect  digestion.  It  seems 
probable  that  those  cases  of  albuminuria  which 
appear  to  depend  on  imperfect  digestion  are  due 
to  the  passage  into  the  systemic  circulation  of 
albuminous  bodies,  which  have  not  undergone 
the  proper  transformation  in  the  alimentary 
canal  or  liver.  * 

In  true  albuminuria  there  must  be  some 
change,  either  in  the  circulation  or  structure  of 
the  kidney,  for  serum-albumin  differs  from  the 
other  albuminous  bodies  just  mentioned,  in  not 
being  excreted  by  the  healthy  kidney.  Some  re- 
gard the  alterations  in  circulation  which  produce 
albuminuria  as  of  two  kinds : — (a)  increased  pres- 
sure of  blood  in  the  renal  arteries;  (i)  increased 
pressure  in  the  renal  veins.  Increased  pressure 
in  the  arteries  may  depend  either  on  general  high 
arterial  tension,  or  upon  an  increased  local  supply 
of  blood  to  the  kidney,  owing  to  dilatation  of  the 
renal  arteries,  such  as  follows  division  of  their 
vaso-motor  nerves.  Experiments  seem  to  show, 
however,  that  increased  tension  in  the  renal 
arteries  does  not  produce  albuminuria,  and  that 
the  only  change  in  circulation  which  will  cause 
it  is  increased  pressure  in  the  renal  veins.  Con- 
gestion of  the  renal  veins  may  be  produced  by 
ligature  of  the  renal  arteries,  and  when  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  kidney  is  temporarily 
arrested  by  ligature  of  the  artery,  the  urine 
secreted  after  the  removal  of  the  ligature  is 
albuminous.  Venous  congestion  of  the  kidney 
also  occurs  whenever  the  onward  flow  of  venous 
blood  is  obstructed,  either  by  a  ligature  on  the 
renal  veins ;  by  the  pressure  of  a.  tumour  or  of 
tho  pregnant  uterus  upon  them  or  the  vena  cava ; 
by  disease  of  the  liver  obstructing  the  vena  cava; 
or  by  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  such  as  tricus- 
pid or  mitral  regurgitation,  or  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema.  The  temporary  albuminuria 
sometimes  observed  after  cold  bathing  may  also 
be  due  to  venous  congestion  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  albuminuria  consequent  upon  lesions  of  the 
nervous  system  is  due  rather  to  the  changes 
which  these  produce  in  the  circulation  than  to 
any  direct  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the  tissues 
of  the  kidney  itself.  The  albuminuria  observed 
after  varnishing  the  sidn  is  probably  due  to  the 
retention  of  some  substance  which  acts  as  a, 
poison.  The  structural  changes  in  the  kidney 
which  cause  albuminuria  are  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation,  waxy  degeneration,  and  cirrhosis. 
See  Bkight's  Disease. 

Treatment. — In  false  albuminuria  where  hae- 
moglobin appears  in  the  urine,  the  treatment  in- 
dicated is  to  counteract  the  solution  of  blood-cor- 
puscles; and  for  this  purpose  quinine  is  very 
often  useAil.    When  other  kinds  of  albumin  ap- 
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pear  in  the  urine,  and  are  probably  due  to  ini- 
perfect  digestion,  the  treatment  is  to  give  soma 
artificial  digestive  fluid.  Arsenic  is  also  usofiiL 
Eegarding  those  cases  of  osteo-malacia  in  which 
Bence-Jones's  albumin  occurs,  we  unfortunately 
know  very  little. 

In  true  albuminuria,  depending  on  venous 
congestion,  the  obstacle  to  free  circulation 
should  be  removed,  if  possible;  and  conges- 
tion lessened,  both  by  drawing  the  blood  from 
the  interior  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  by 
causing  contraction  of  the  renal  vessels.  The 
blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  interior  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  warm  baths,  but  in  some 
cases  tliey  prove  injurious  rather  than  useful, 
and  the  employment  of  a  wet  pack,  which  has 
a  similar  effect  on  the  distribution  of  blood 
without  exciting  the  heart,  is  to  be  preferred. 
Cupping  over  the  kidneys  is  serviceable :  it  pro- 
bablyacts  by  causing  reflex  contraction  of  the  renal 
vessels  rather  than  by  actually  draining  blood 
away  from  them.  The  tone  of  the  renal  vessels 
may  be  increased  by  the  employment  of  digitalis 
(see  DrnEKTics) ;  and  this  drug  is  useful  even 
when  no  cardiac  disease  is  present,  although  its 
good  effects  are  still  more  marked  when  the  con- 
gestion is  dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart.  The 
constant  drain  of  albumin  from  the  body  occa- 
sions anaemia,  which  not  only  produces  many 
unpleasant  symptoms,  but  tends  to  cause  fatty 
degeneration  of  various  organs,  from  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  kidneys  are 
exempt.  The  administration  o£  iron,  therefore, 
is  the  chief  remedy  in  structural  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  it  is  useful  by  diminishing  or  re- 
moving the  symptoms  of  anaemia  and  the  ten- 
dency to  fatty  degeneration  consequent  thereon, 
and  also  by  increasing  the  tone  of  the  vessels, 
thus  diminishing  the  loss  of  albumin. 

T.  Laxtdeb  Bbunton. 

AliCOHOL.  Stnon.  :  Ethyl-Alcohol ;  Vinie 
Alcohol ;  Spirit  of  Wine  (C^HoO). — Alcohol  is  the 
product  of  a  process  of  fermentation  induced  by 
the  action  of  a  microscopic  fungus,  Yeast,  upon 
certain  kinds  of  sugar,  especially  grape  sugar, 
but  also  upon  that  derived  from  starch  'of 
any  description,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  upon 
milk  sugar.  In  this  process  a  peculiar  meta- 
morphosis takes  place,  by  which  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid  are  produced  in  considerable  amount, 
together  with  very  minute  quantities  of  succinic 
acid,  glycerine,  and  other  bodies. 

Alcohol  may  also  be  produced  synthetically 
from  its  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

As  alcohol  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  172° 
Fahr.  (78°  C),  it  may  readily  be  separated  by 
distillation  from  the  watflr  with  which  it  is  at 
first  combined..  Other  means  must  be  resorted 
to,  however,  in  order  to  separate  the  very  ulti- 
mate particles  of  this  water,  as  a  strong  attrac- 
tion exists  between  the  two  liquids. 

Alcohol,  diluted  with  about  95  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  another 
microscopic  fungus,  is  oxidised  into  aldehyd  and 
acetic  acid. 

PHrsioLOGioAi.  EprECTS.  —  Applied  to  th« 
skin,  alcohol  produces  a  sensation  of  coolness, 
due  to  its  rapid  evaporation  ;  but,  if  the  appli- 
cation be  continued  sufficiently  long,  irritation 
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is  excited.  This  latter  effect  ensues  imme- 
diately if  alcohol  ia  brought  into  contact  with 
a  mucous  membrane.  Its  stiong  attraction  for 
water  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  action. 

Alcohol  is  a  powerful  an<»sep<»e,  probably  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  capable,  even  when  diluted, 
of  preventing  the  development  of  septic  germs, 
such  as  vibrios  and  bacteria,  as  well  as  of 
paralysing  the  activity  of  those  already  formed. 

There  ia  scarcely  any  other  therapeutical  agent 
the  internal  action  of  which  varies  so  much  ac- 
cording to  the  dose  given.  In  tmall  quantity, 
and  slightly  diluted  with  water,  alcohol  promotes 
the  functional  activity  oif  the  stomach,  the  heart, 
and  the  brain ;  whilst  a  like  quantity,  largely 
diluted,  exerts  but  a  limited  influence  upon  these 
organs :  if,  however,  the  dose  of  alcohol  be  often 
repeated,  it  is  readily  assimilated ;  and,  becoming 
difiused  throughout  the  system,  undergoes  com- 
bustion within  the  tissues  of  the  body,  imparts 
warmth  to  them,  and  yields  vital  force  for  the 
performance  of  their  various  functions.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  consumption  of  alcohol,  the 
body  of  the  consumer  is  often  observed  to  gain  in 
fat — a  circumstance  due  to  simple  accumulation, 
the  &t  furnished  by  the  food  remaining  unburned 
in  the  tissues,  because  the  more  combustible 
alcohol  furnishes  the  warmth  required,  ISaying 
no  necessity  for  the  adipose  hydrocarbon  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  A  quantity  of  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  alcohol  per  diem  (about  three  and 
a-half  fluid  ounces) — equivalent  to  abontone  litre 
of  Ehine  wine  of  medium  strength — is  sufBcient 
to  supply  between  one-third  and  one-quarter  the 
whole  amount  of  warmth  requisite  for  the  human 
body  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  warmth 
so  supplied  cannot  be  measured  by  a  thermometer, 
however,  any  more  than  can  that  furnished  by 
the  internal  combustion  of  other  hydrocarbons, 
such  as  the  oils  or  sugars.  The  subjective  im- 
pression of  increased  warmth  usually  experienced 
after  taking  a  dose  of  any  alcoholic  liquid  is 
deceptive,  and  is  only  due  to  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  increased  cir- 
culation of  blood  through  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
particularly  those  of  the  head. 

Doses  somewhat  larger,  but  still  sufficiently 
moderate  not  to  cause  intoxication,  act,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  same  wily ;  but,  as  an  additional 
effect,  they  produce  a  distinct  decrease  of  tem- 
perature in  the  blood,  lasting  half-aU-hour  or 
more.  As  far  as  the  matter  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
plained, this  latter  effectdepends  upon  a  directly 
depressing  influence  exerted  by  alcohol  upon  the 
working  cells  of  the  body,  and  upon  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  latter  is 
followed,  of  course,  by  dilatation  of  the  super- 
ficial vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  bead,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  larger  surface  of  blood 
is  exposed,  and  the  loss  of  heat  by  irradiation 
into  the  air  is  increased,  the  temperature  of  the 
circulating  fluJd  being  thus  lowered ;  whilst,  the 
combiistion  Carried  on  by  the  cells  being;  re- 
tardedj  the  guceration  of  heat  from  this  source 
is  diminisiied.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
eliminated  is  thus  diminished,  as  is  also  the 
amount  of  urea  excreted.  After  the  organism  has 
become  inured  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  these 
effects  upon  the  temperature  of'  the  blood  are 
less  distinctly,  or  not  at  all,  marked. 


The  agreeable  excitement  at  first  cauaed  by 
such  doses  of  alcohol  is  succeeded  by  a  reaction, 
characterised  by  lassitude  and  drowsiness,  the 
latter  condition  usually  lasting  longer  than  ths 
previous  one  of  exhilaration. 

The  symptoms:  of  intoxication  produced  by 
larffe  doses  of  alcohol  are  sufficiently  well 
known.  When  the  abnormal  condition  of  excite- 
ment in  the  brain  induced  by  this  stimulant 
has  been  kept  up,  almost  without  intermission, 
for  a  length  of  time;  or  when  it  is  suddenly 
withdrawn  after  the  organ  has  been  long 
subjected  to  it ;  the  disturbance  brought  about 
is  so  great  and  persistent  as  to  result  in  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  reas»ming  faculties, 
and  the  condition  known  as  delirium  tremens 
ensues.  At  the  same  time  that  this  pernicious 
influence  is  being  exerted  upon  the  cells  of  the 
brain,  fatty  accumulations  may  take  place  in 
other  organs,  particularly  in  the  liver,  heart,  and 
connective  tissues ;  the  blood-vessels  become 
diseased ;  and,  in  many  instances,  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  meninges  makes  its 
appearance,  as  part  of  the  general  disorder  of 
nutrition.  The  shrinking  of  connective  tissue, 
characteristic  of  this  last-mentioned  complica- 
tion, seems  to  depend  upon  the  direct  irritation 
caused  by  the  presence  of  un-oxidised  alcohol. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  after  the 
consumption  of  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol, 
only  slight  traces  of  it  are  to  be  detected  in  the 
urine,  and  none  whatever  in  the  breath.  Pure 
alcohol  imparts  no  taint  to  the  exhalations  of 
the  body;  the  ethers  and  fusel  oils,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  so  by  reason  of  their  being 
less  readily  combustible.  It  is  very  likely  that 
alcohol  is  completely  oxidised  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water  during  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion ;  at  least,  no  other  secondary  products 
resulting  from  its  disintegration  have  as  yet 
been  detected. 

Thebapedtical  AppLiciTioNs. — There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  a  healthy  organism,  supplied 
with  sufficient  food,  is  i  capable  of 'performing  aU 
its  regular  functions  "without  requiring  any 
specially  combustible  material  for  the  generation 
of  heat  and' the  development  of  vital  force.  But 
the  case  assumes  a  different  aspect  when,  in 
sickness,  it  transpires  that,  while  the  metamor- 
phosis of  tissue  goes  on  with  its  usual  activity, 
or  with  increased  energy,  as  happens  in  many 
diseases,  the  stomach,  refusing  to  accept  or  digest 
ordinary  food,  fails  to  supply  material  to  com- 
pensate for  this  waste.  Here  it  is,  then,  that  a 
material  which  can  be  most  readily  assimilated 
by  the  system,  and  which,  by  its  superior  com- 
bustibility, spares  the  sacrifice  of  animal  tissue, 
is  especially  called  for ;  and  such  a  material  we 
have  in  alcohol.  Small  but  oft-repeated  doses 
of  alcohol,  largely  diluted  with  water,  are  gene- 
rally well  tolerated  by  the  weakest  stomach ;  and, 
thus  given,  the  absorption  and,' oxidation  of  the 
spirit  goes  on  without  difficulty  or  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  patient's  system. 

According  to .  the,  experiments  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land  and  othersj  the  burning  of  I'O  gramme  of 
alcohol  yields  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  seven  litres  erf  water  1°C. ;  and  the 
burning  of  10  gramme  of  cod-liver  oil  suffice? 
for  nine  litres.    Now,  in  taking  three  table- 
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spoonfuls  of  the  oil  daily,  we  yield  about  the 
eame  amount  of  warmth  to  the  body  as  is  given 
by  four  table-spdonfuls  of  absolute  alcohol-^the 
quantity  contained  in  a  bottle  of  light  claret  or 
hock.  The  oil,  however,  is  digested  and  oxidised 
by  the  organs  of  the  body  with  difficulty,  while, 
for  the  assimilation  of  the  alcohol,  scai-cely  any 
exertion  of  the  working  cells  is  required.  Thus, 
it  can  be  demonstrated  by  calculation,  as  above- 
mentioned,  that  heat-producing  material,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  nearly  one-third  the  whole 
amount  of  warmth  required  by  the  body  within 
twenty-four  hours,  is  offered  in  a  quantity  of 
100  grammes  (about  three  and  a-hidf  fluid 
ounces)  of  alcohol.  In  this  sense  alcohol  is  a 
food ;  for  we  must  regard  as  food  not  only  the 
building  material,  but  all  substances  which,  by 
their  combustion  in  its  tissues,  afford  warmth 
to  the  animal  organism,  and,  by  so  doing,  con- 
tribute towards  the  production  of  vital  force,  and 
keep  up  the  powers  of  endurance.  Alcohol, 
therefore,  diluted  with  at  least  90  per  cent,  of 
water  (in  any  convenient  form  of  beverage),  may 
be  given  with  advantag'e,  in  small  but  oft-re- 
peated doses,  in  most  of  the  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  where  it  is  desired  to  sustain  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  but  where  at  the  same 
time  the  digestive  organs,  from  any  cause,  refuse 
to  tolerate  a  more  substantial  form  of  nourish- 
ment, at  least  in  quantities  that  would  answer 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  such  cases 
it  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  call  alcohol 
merely  a  stimiilant.  If  alcohol  served  he*e  only 
in  the  quality  of  a  stimulant,  its  effect  would 
soon  pass  away,  leaving  the  patient  more  ex- 
hausted than  ever ;  for  the  human  organism  is 
BO  constituted  that  it  cannot  be  driven  to  per- 
form its  functions  by  the  application  of  mea- 
sures that  simply  stimulate,  without  supplying 
some  new  force  to  take  the  place  of  that  put 
forth  by  the  organs  of  the  body  under  the  im- 
pulse of  excitement.  To  take  a  familiar  illus- 
tration, alcohol  thus  given  stimulates  no  more 
than  does  the -easily  burning  coal  which  we  put 
in  small  quantities  upon  a  languid  fire,  to  pre- 
vent its  going  entirely  out. 

Medium  doses  act  powerfully  upon  the  brain 
and  heart,  and  are  therefore  serviceable  as  real 
stimulants  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  excite 
the  cerebral  and  circulatory  systems  to  greater 
activity.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that, 
while  exciting  this  increased  activity,  such  doses 
do  not  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  effect  can  be  measured, 
it  is  found  that  they  depress  it  a  little.  By  con- 
tinuing to  exhibit  such  doses,  we  can  sometimes 
(in  erysipelas,  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  similar 
diseases)  lower  febrile  heat  by  alcohol  where  even 
quinine  proves  ineffectual.  The  consequences  of 
this  decline  of  fever-heat  are  an  immediate  re- 
storation to  consciousness,  if  deliriumor  stupor  has 
been  present ;  and,  in  any  case,  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  Todd  and  his 
school,  before  the  application  of  the  thermometer, 
called  this  the  effect  of  stimnlus,  while  in  reality 
the  improvement  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
withdrawal  or  diminution  of  febrile  disturbance. 
As  fever  patients  can  tolerate  large  quantities  of 
alcohol  without  showing  any  sign  of  intoxica- 
tion, it  is  allowable,  and  sometimes  even  neces- 


sary, to  rise  in  the  scale  of  doses  beyond  the 
limits  ordinarily  prescribed. 

Of  late  years  alcohol  has  been  given  during 
the  night  to  hectic  phthisical  patients  as  a 
preventive  against  copious  and  exhausting  at- 
tacks of  sweating,  and  with  a  gratifying  amount 
of  success.  Such  patients  certainly  tolerate  the 
remedy  much  better  than  has  hitherto  been 
generally  supposed.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that, 
in  cases  of  cardiac  excitement,  not  resulting  from 
fever,  alcohol  is  at  least  to  be  used  with  caution. 

Mode  op  Administeatio». — One  of  the  most 
important,  but  at  the  same  time  most  difficult, 
points  for  decision  is  the  exact  nature  and 
quality  of  the  alcoholic  drink  to  be  prescribed  or 
allowed  to  a  patient,  who  may  require  alcohol 
in  some  form.  Por  general  use,  a  pure  Claret, 
Hock,  or  Mosel  wide  are  the  preparations  most 
to  be  recommended.  Cognac,  Champagne,  old 
Gin  or  Whisky,  and  the  heavier  Southern  wines, 
may  also  be  used  according  to  circumstances. 
But  whatever  drink  may  be  selected,  it  must  at 
least  be  free  from  fusel  oil  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  healthy  man,  even  after  imbibing  a  consider- 
able quantity,  will  not  feel  any  other  effects  than 
those  of  a  pure  stimulus;  that  is  to  say,  an 
agreeable  exhilaration  of  spirits,  neither  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  nor 
followed  by  that  persistent  overfilling  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  and  dulness  of  ideas  charac- 
teristic of  the  physiological  effects  of  fusel  oil. 

The  Fusel  Oils  (so-called  from  their  oily  quali- 
ties) consist  chiefly  of  propyl,  butyl,  and  amyl 
alcohol,  of  which  the  last-named  forms  the  largest 
proportion.  In  order  to  examine  any  specimen 
of  alcohol  with  reference  to  its  purity  from 
these  objectionable  constituents,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  rub  a  few  drops  between  the  palms 
of  the  hands  for  half  a  minute,  by  which  rapid 
evaporation  is  caused,  and  then  to  smell  the 
moist  spot  left  on  either  palm.  If  the  alcohol 
be  pure  no  odour  whatever  should  remain,  as 
ethyl  alcohol  evaporates  very  quickly;  amyl 
alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  is  much  less  volatile, 
and,  if  present  in  the  liquid,  will  not  have 
evaporated,  so  that  its  peculiar  and  unmistake- 
able  odour  will  remain  to  attest  its  presence  as 
an  impurity  in  the  specimen  examined. 

This  test  is  not  applicable  to  the  more  com- 
plicated liqueurs  and  wines,  as  these  all  contain 
certain  odoriferous  organic  principles  of  their 
own  that  might  disguise  the  smell  of  the  fiisel 
oil.  The  inoffensive  quality  of  any  given  pre- 
paration, as  a  wine  or  spirit,  can  only  be  relied 
upon  when  one  knows  by  experience  that  it  is 
pure ;  and  then  it  should  always  be  obtained,  if 
possible,  &om  the  same  source,  so  as  to  ensure 
uniform  purity. 

By  far  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the  ordinary 
drinks  in  use  is  the  spirit  obtained  from  potatoes, 
as  this  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  fusel 
oil.  Even  after  being  redistilled,  this  liquor  is  still 
tainted  with  the  poison  to  a  fearful  extent.  Of 
course,  wines  mixed  with  such  spirit  possess  the 
same  objectionable  qualities ;  whilst  wines  made 
from  must  to  which  potato-sugar  has  been  added 
are  likewise  tainted,  though  to  a  less  degree.  It 
can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon 
animals,  that  amyl  alcohol  is  the  agent  to  the 
presence    of   'which    the    extremely  poisonous 


ALCOHOL, 
action  of  many  drinks  upon  our  nerves  and  other 
organs  is  due.    All  distilled  drinks  made  from 
other  sources  than  from  grapes  contain  it  to  & 
greater  or  less  extent. 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  any  particular  beverage  necessary  to 
be  administered  in  order  to  produce  a  given 
effwt,  ft  table  is  subjoined  sho-wing  the  per- 
centage of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  average 
specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  wine,  beer, 
&c,  in  common  use. 

Absolute  Jlcohol  contained  in — 
Kumisa  (a  fermented  liquor  made  from  whey)  Is  from 

1  to  3  vol.  per  cent. 
German  Boer  *  is  from  3  to  6  vol.  per  cent. 
Hock  or  Cilaret  is  from  8  to  11  vol.  per  cent. 
Champagne  is  from  10  to  13  vol.  per  cent. 
Bonthern  Wines  (Port,  Sherry,  Madeira,  to.)  Is  from 

14  to  17  vol.  per  cent. 
Brandy  and  the  stronger  liqueurs  is  from  80  to  SO  voL 

per  cent. 

For  anti'pyretio  purposes  one  will  need  to  give 
an  adult  daily  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
fifty  cubic  centimetres  (about  two  fluid  ounces) 
of  absolute  alcohol,  in  divided  doses  within  an 
hour  or  two.  Taking  this  as  a  starting-point, 
the  dose  suitable  for  each  individual  ease  can 
be  estimated  accordingly. 

The  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  certain  '  sparkling '  wines  acts  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  a  fever  patient  much  in  the  same 
favourable  manner  as  the  alcohol  itself,  and 
when  alcohol  is  to  be  taken  as  a  food,  it  would 
seem  that  the  impregnation  with  carbonic  acid 
facilitates  its  absorption. 

All  that  has  been  stated  thus  far  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  sickness  applies  to 
children  as  well  as  to  adults.  Of  course  no 
reasonable  person  would  accustom  healthy  chil- 
dren to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages ;  but,  in 
cases  of  disease,  really  good  and  pure  wine  or 
brandy  can  be  advantageously  employed,  even 
for  infants,  either  as  a  stimwlant,  an  antipyretic, 
or  as  an  article  of  food,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

For  external  rise,  alcohol  has  been  superseded 
by  various  more  modem  agents,  of  wMch  car- 
bolic and  salicylic  acids  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
most  important.  In  this  connection  the  author 
cannot  omit  to  notice  one  method  of  applying 
alcohol,  suggested  by  Dr.  Eichardson,  namely, 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria  affecting  the  throat, 
by  means  of  the  inhaler,  which  projects  the  al- 
cohol-spray with  considerable  force  upon  the 
infected  mucous  membrane,  causing  it  to  pene- 
trate more  deeply  than  any  other  caustic  would 
be  likely  to  do.  0.  Einz  (Bonn). 

ALCOHOLIC  INSANITY.  See  AxcoHOi^ 
ISM,  and  Insanity. 

ALCOHOLISM.— Depinitioit. — This  term 
is  applied  to  the  diverse  pathological  processes 
and  attendant  symptoms  caused  by  the  excessive 
ingestion  of  alcoholic  beverages.  These  are 
very  different  if  a  large  quantity  is  consumed  at 
once  or  at  short  intervals ;  or  if  smaller  quanti- 
ties are  taken  habitually:  and  hence  they  are 

*  English  beer  will  contain  a  Uttle  moro,  bnt  the 
writer  has  made  no  personal  examination  as  to  exactly 
how  much. 
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subdiTided  into  those  due  to  (a)  acute,  and  (4) 
chronic  alcoholism.  To  the  acute  forms  of  alco- 
holic poisoning  belong  the  acute  catarrh  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane,  rapid  coma,  some 
cases  of  delirium  tremens,  and  certain  special 
forms  of  acute  insanity ;  whilst  to  the  ohronio 
class  are  referred  the  prolonged  congestions,  the 
fatty  and  connective-tissue  degenerations  of  the 
various  organs  and  tissues^  most  cases  of  deli- 
rium tremens,  nervous  affections  of  slow  onset 
and  course,  and  the  cachexia,  which,  in  varying 
combinations,  attend  a  continuously  immoderate 
consumption  of  alcohol, 

.^TioLOQT.— That  ordinary  vinic  or  ethyl  al- 
cohol, in  any  and  every  shape,  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
citing cause  of  such  chrome  affections  is  beyond 
a  doubt ;  moreover,  we  find  that  the  more  con- 
centrated the  form  in  which  it  is  taken,  the 
more  surely  and  rapidly  are  they  induced,  and 
that,  although  some  beverages  give  »  greater 
liability  to  certain  forms  of  disease  than  to 
others,  yet  the  ultimate  tissue-changes  produced 
by  all  are  practically  similar,  and  of  a  markedly 
degenerative  character,  The  purest  alcoholic 
fluids  will  also  induce  the  acute  forms  ;  but 
some  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  worst 
cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning  hare  been  referred, 
with  some  probability,  to  admixture  with  fusel 
oil,  essential  oil  of  wormwood,  cocoulus  indicus, 
and  other  substances,  more  deleterious  even  than 
ordinary  alcohol  itself  See  Axcduol,  and 
Absinthism. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  a  sudden  debauch, 
such  as  festive  gatherings,  example  of  com- 
panions, desire  of  relief  from  anxiety  and  melan- 
choly, &o.,  scarcely  require  mention.  Acute 
alcoholic  coma  is  generally  due  to  the  rapid 
consumption  of  a  large  quantity,  but  occasionally 
it  is  caused  by  taking  a  smaller  quantity  in 
the  presence  of  some  special  condition,  such  as 
starvation,  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  or  de- 
bilitating disease. 

Chronic  habitual  drinking  is  undoubtedly 
hereditary  in  many  cases ;  not  that  the  ancestors 
have  necessarily  been  drunkards,  but  that  the 
family  is  of  unstable  nervous  organisation,  and 
that  the  neurotic  taint  which  shows  itself  in 
other  members  in  such  affections  as  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  insanity,  is  manifested  in  these  cases 
by  an  intense  craving  for  alcohol.  Sometimes 
a  pernicious  education,  by  fostering  habits  of 
indulgence  in  early  youth,  has  led  to  subsequent 
excess ;  and  the  prescribing  of  stimulants  has 
occasionally  been  productive  of  similar  harm. 
In  the  experience  of  the  writer,  the  exhibition 
of  large  doses  in  fevers  and  acute  affections  has 
never  done  this — indeed,  in  several  instances, 
a  great  dislike  to  stimulants  has  been  pro- 
duced— but  the  custom  of  recommending  small 
quantities  to  young  people  and  women  as  a 
remedy  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  neuralgia, 
and  allied  disorders,  or  to  relieve  the  fatigues 
incident  to  their  daily  life,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  protested  against.  The  effect  of  occu- 
pation is  very  marked.  Brewers,  publicans,  pot- 
men, and  others  who  trade  in  alcohol  are,  as  a 
class,  very  intemperate,  and  so  fcequently  are 
commercial  travellers  (Thackrah).  Sedentary 
employments,  being  more  monotonous,  are  more 
baneful  than  out-door  occupations.    IHeohanios 
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drink  more  freely  than  agrioultural  labourers ; 
■whilst  night-labourers,  cabmen,  sailors  when  on 
shore,  brewers'  draymen,  navvies,  pitmen,  and 
Duddlers  consume  an  enormous  amount  of  alcor 
Lolio  fluids.  Social  infiuenees,  such  as  domestic 
unhappiness,  rate  of  wages,  unhealthy  dwellings, 
bad  drinking  water,  or  an  intermittent  supply, 
are  important  factors  in  the  causation  of  drunken- 
ness. Under  some  circumstances,  alcoholic  ex- 
cesses do  less  injury  than  usual,  for  example, 
in  persons  whose  employment'  leads  to  copious 
sweating,  or  necessitates  abundant  exercise  in 
a  keen  air ;  and  some  constitutions  resist  their 
baneful  influence  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

PATHOLoar. — A  large  amount  of  ardent  spirits 
acts  on  the  nerve-centres  as  a  narcotic  poison, 
and  causes  rapid  death  by  coma.  Smaller  quan- 
tities produce  intoxication,  accompanied  with  or 
followed  by  an  acute  congestion  and  catarrh  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  especially  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum.  Habitual  dram-drinking,  by 
altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood, 
and  checking  the  normal  changes  of  its  cor- 
puscles, exerts  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues.  This  is  incleased  by 
the  lessened  consumption  of  food,  and  by  the 
alterations  in  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels, 
set  up  at  first  by  a  special  action  on  their  vaso- 
motor nerves,  and  afterwards  maintained  by  de- 
generation of  their  coats,  as  well,  as  frequently  of 
the  heart  itself.  Moreover,  alcohol  probably  in- 
terferes directly  with  the  nutrition  of  the  cell- 
elements  of  the  various  organs  as  it  circulates 
through  them  ;  and  it  retards  the  elimination  of 
effete  materials — carbonicacid,  uric  acid,  and  urea. 

Anatomical  Chaeactebs. — (o)  Acute  Aleohot- 
ism. — Dr.  Beaumont  thus  describes  the  appear- 
ances which  he  observed  in  the  stomach  of 
Alexis  St.  Martin,  after  an  excess  of  alcoholic 
Ktimulants : — '  Inner  membrane  morbid ;  con- 
siderable erythema,  and  some  aphthous  patches 
on  the  exposed  surface;  secretions  vitiated.'  On 
another  occasion,  '  Small  drops  of  grumous 
blood  exuded  from  the  surface,  the  mucous 
covering  was  thicker  than  common,  and  the 
gastric  juices  were  mixed  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  thick  ropy  mucus  and  mueo-purulent 
matter  slightly  tinged  with  blood.'  The  post- 
mortem  appearances  in  a  case  of  rapid  coma 
in  a  patient  at  King's  College  Hospital,  after 
taking  three  pints  of  raw  whiskey,  were  : — in- 
tense injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  with  a  peculiar 
blanching  of  the  mucous  membrane  between 
them,  giving  rise  to  a  vivid  scarlet  arborescent 
appearance  on  a  white  ground ;  two  ounces 
of  bloody  serum  in  the  pericardial  sac,  and 
about  sixteen  ounces  in  the  right  pleural  cavity 
(the  left  being  obliterated  by  old  adhesions) ; 
double  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobes ;  extreme 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  ;  and  engorgement  of 
the  large  veins  over  the  posterior  part  of  the 
brain.  Contrary  to  the  usual  statements,  no 
alcoholic  odour  could  be  detected  in  the  brain, 
and  there  was  no  increase  of  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles. The  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  were  fal  ty ; 
but  these  chrtnge*  were  probably  of  older  date.  In 
similar  cases  Dsverjie  has  noticed  a  bright  rod 
colouring  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  whilst  Tar- 
dieu  found  pulmonary  apoplexies  in  two  cases, 


and  meningeal  bsemorrhages  in  five  others. 
Death  from  acute  delirium  tremens  leaves  no 
niarked  characters ;  meningitis  and  coarse  brain- 
lesions  are  extremely  rare,  whilst  pneumonia  is 
much  more  common.  After  repeated  attacks,  as 
well  as  in.  old  drunkards,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
viscera,  and  various  olier  chronic  changes  are 
found. 

(6)  Chronic  Alcoholism. — The  amount  of  fat 
in  the  blood  is  increased,  or  it  becomes  more 
visible.  Chronic  congestion  and  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  leading  to  atrophy  of  the  gland-cells 
and  an  increase  m  the  submucous  connective- 
tissue,  is  very  crostant,  but  chronic  ulcer  is  not 
frequent.  The  liver  is  at  first  enlarged  from 
congestion,  and  may  continue  so  fi:om  a  sub- 
sequent infiltration  with  fat ;  but  more  frequently 
it  shrinks  owing  to  cirrhosis.  Lobar  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  hypostatic  pneumonia 
are  common.  The  heart  is  flabby,  dilated,  and 
presents  fatty  infiltration  or  even  degeneration  of 
its  muscular  tissue ;  but  it  may  be  hypertrophied, 
probably  as  a  result  of  coexistent  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  The  arteries  and  endocardium  are 
studded  with  atheromatous  deposits ;  the  capil- 
laries are  congested ;  and  the  veins  varicose. 
The  kidneys  exhibit  the  fatty,  or,  more  com- 
monly, the  granular  form  of  Bright's  disease.  The 
muscles  are  pale  and  flabby,  and  even  in  the  bonea 
formation  of  fat  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  bony  texture.  The  nervous  centres  are 
atrophied  and  tough ;  the  convolutions  are 
shrunken ;  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve-flbrgs  are 
wasted ;  and  an  increased  amount  of  serous 
fluid  exists  in  the  ventricles  and  subarachnoid 
space.  The  abnormal  adhesion  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  cranium, :  the  large  Facchionian 
bodies,  the  opaque  arachnoid,  and  the  thicken^ 
pia  mater,  all  testify  to  an  exaggerated  develop- 
ment of  fibrous  tissue.  Occasionally  haemor- 
rhage into,  or  softening  of,  the  brain,  consequent 
on  the  diseased  state  of  its  blood-yessels,  is  met 
with.  The  increase  of  connective-tissue  is  es- 
pecially marked  in  spirit-drinkers,  and  explains 
the  emaciated  appearance,  prematurely  aged 
look,  sunken  cheeks,  and  wrinkled  countenance 
which  they  generally  present.  The  beer-  and  m7ie- 
drinkers,  on  the  contrary,  are  loaded  with  fat,  not 
only  in  the  viscera,  but  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
and  the  omenta ;  and  hence  these  subjects  are 
corpulent,  with  oily  skins  and  prominent  ab- 
domens, even  when  the  face  and  extremitiee 
are  wasted.  Gouty  deposits  are  also  frequent. 
These  differences,  however,  are  not  nearly  so 
absolute  as  is  maintained  by  many  writers. 
The  presence  of  a  variable  amount  of  dropsy, 
a  congested  pharynx,  chronically-inflamedi  con- 
junctivae, turgid  capillaries,  and  occasionally 
papules  of  acne  rosacea  on  the  face,  complete 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  confirmed  toper. 
The  autopsy  in  alcoholic  insanity  disclose!!  no 
specific  characters. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Acute  Intoxication. — In  thja 
state  the  successive  and  varying  mental  phenp- 
mena,  the  disorders  of  common  and  special  a^^ise, 
and  of  the  motor  apparatus,  are  well  known. 
These  are  followed  by  uneasy  sensations  and 
tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  vomiting  or 
retching,  _  headache  and  vertigo,  with  dimness 
and  occasionally  yellowness  of  vision  on  stooping 
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ond  rising  again.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the 
uppetite  is  lost,  and  there  is  a  constant  feeling 
of  thirst.  The  arine  is  copious  and  pale,  but 
afterwards  becomes  scanty  and  loaded  with 
lithates.  The  countenance  is  sallow,  and  the 
general  lassitude  and  depression  are  very 
marked. 

2.  Acute  Akoholio  Coma. — In  slight  cases 
of  this  condition  prolonged  drowsiness  is  the  chief 
symptom :  but  in  the  more  severe  forms  the 
patient  is  quite  insensible  ;  the  power  of  motion 
is  in  complete  abeyance;  the  breathing  is  ster- 
torous ;  the  face  is  usually  pale,  the  features  re- 
maining symmetrical;  the  pupils  are  generally 
dilated,  though  they  may  be  contracted  or  even 
unequal ;  the  pulse  is  slow  and  laboured ;  the  skin 
feels  cold  and  clammy ;  and  the  temperature  is  low 
—in  one  case  it  fell  to  92°  Fahr.  There  may 
be  albuminuria ;  and  occasionally  the  urine  and 
fseces  are  passed  involuntarily. 

3.  Chronic  Alcoholism. — The  earliest  symptoms 
of  this  form  are  muscular  tremors,  especially  on 
waking ;  disturbed  sleep ;  noises  in  the  ears ;  dull 
headache ;  occasional  vertigo ;  and  disorders  of 
vision.  If  there  be  also  a  foul  breath,  slightly- 
jaundiced  coiy'unctivse,  watery  eyes,  and  flabby 
features,  with  or  without  papules  of  acne  rosacea 
around  the  nose  and  mouth,  the  combination  is  very 
characteristic.  Irritative  dyspeptic  symptoms — 
the  wmitt^s  maiutinua  of  Huteland — and  the 
signs  of  commencing  or  actual  cirrhosis,  of 
Bright's  disease,  or  of  fatty  heart,  frequently  co- 
exist. As  the  affection  advances,  the  insomnia 
and  tremors  increase ;  the  mental  condition  be- 
comes impaired ;  a  striking  deficiency  of  will  and 
uncertainty  of  purpose  are  noticeable ;  the  gait 
becomes  ataxic ;  and  the  patient  has  a  constant 
feeling  of  dread  and  ansiety. 

4.  Delirium  l^emens. — This  form  of  alco- 
holism occasionally  supervenes  on  a  single  de- 
bauch, but  it  much  more  frequently  afiects  the 
chronic  drinker.  It  generally  comes  on  during 
a  drinking-bout,  but  this  may  have  terminated 
before  the  attack  commences.  In  some  cases 
it  is  undoubtedly  determined  by  prolonged  ab- 
stinence from  food,  mental  distress,  surgical  in- 
jury, or  the  onset  of  an  acute  disease,  along 
with  the  ingestion  of  alcohol ;  but  in  others  no 
cause  but  the  last  can  be  traced.  The  first 
stage  is  indicated  by  inability  to  take  food ; 
marked  anxiety  and  restlessness;  tremor  of  the 
voluntary  muscles;  furred  and  tremulous  tongue; 
cool  skin,  which  is  frequently  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion ;  cold  hands  and  feet;  and  a  soft  weak  pulse. 
There  is  complete  insomnia,  or  short  periods 
of  sleep  are  interrupted  by  terrifying  dreams, 
and  the  patient's  nights  are  tormented  with 
visions  of  horrid  insects,  reptiles,  and  other  ob- 
jects pursuing  him  and  eluding  his  attempts  to 
escape  from  them  or  to  seize  them.  Illusions 
of  hearing  are  not  uncommonly  added ;  but  the 
sense  of  smell  is  much  more  rarely  involved. 
If  there  is  no  improvement,  these  not  only  haunt 
his  nights,  but  persist  in  the  daiytime;  he 
becomes  more  incoherent,  his  mental  alienation 
increases,  and  attempts  at  suicide  are  com- 
mon. The  pupils  are  now  minutely  contracted, 
but  there  is  no  intolerance  of  light.  The  pulse 
quickens,  and  is  very  feeble  or  even  dicrotic ; 
end  the  general  symptoms  become  more  marked. 


A  prolonged  sleep  may  occur  in  this  stage,  and 
the  disease  thus  terminate.  If  it  continues,  the 
strength  fails :  the  pulse  becomes  small,  weak, 
and  thready ;  the  tremor  increases ;  the  tongue 
gets  dry  and  brown  in  the  centre ;  persistent 
coma-vigil  and  subsultus  tendinum  come  on ;  the 
patient  talks  incessantly,  and  picks  at  the  bed- 
clothes ;  and  death  is  ushered  in  by  a  delusive 
calm,  or  takes  place  in  a  paroxysm  of  violence. 
The  writer  has  known  cases  in  which  the  attack 
of  delirium  tremens  always  began  by  several 
severe  epileptic  fits. 

6.  Alcoholic  Insanity. — The  forms  of  insanity 
caused  by  alcoholism  are  acute  mania  animelan- 
cliolia,  chronic  danentia,  and  oinomania.  In  the 
first  homicidal  impulses,  and  in  the  second  strong 
suicidal  tendencies,  date  to  actual  delusions  and 
not  to  mere  passive  terrors,  are  added  to  the 
other  signs  of  delirium  tremens.  Oinomania  is 
a  peculiar  form  of  insanity,  in  which  the  patient 
breaks  out  into  paroxysms  of  alcoholic  excess, 
attended  with  violent,  strange,  or  even  indecent 
acts,  due  to  apparently  uncontrollable  impulses. 
The  attack  lasts  a  few  days,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  long  interval  of  sobriety  and  chastity. 
These  patients  have  generally  some  hereditary 
taint ;  and  not  unfreqnently  evidences,  though 
often  slight,  of  a  morbid  mental  state  may  be 
detected  in  the  intervals,  if  very  carefully  looked 
for.    See  Iksamity. 

CoMPijcATioNS.^Most  of  these  have  been 
jiointed  out,  but  chronic  drinkers  are  especially 
liable  to  pneumonia  of  a  low  type,  and  to  rapid 
phthisis.  Delirium  tremens  is  very  rarely  com- 
plicated with  meningitis ;  acute  alcoholic  gastric 
catarrh  may  be  followed  by  jaundice ;  and  cere- 
bral haemorrhage  may  come  on  in  a  drunken  fit. 
Temporary  albuminuria  is  occasionally  caused 
by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  uf  spirits, 
and  even  of  beer. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  alcoholic 
gastric  catarrh,  of  insanity  from  alcohol,  and  of 
oinomania  depends  on  obtaining  a  true  history. 
Acute  alcoholic  coma  can  only  be  diagnosed 
with  certainty  by  emptying  the  stomach  and 
examining  its  contents.  Mere  odour  of  the 
breath  is  quite  faUacious ;  and  the  writer  attaches 
but  little  importance  to  the  state  of  the  pupils, 
or  to  the  general  features  of  the  coma.  Convul- 
sions sometimes  usher  in  the  condition;  and 
apoplexy  may  arise  from  the  accidental  rapture 
of  a  bloodrvessel  whilst  a  person  is  drunk. 
Opium-poisoning  can  only  be  satisfactorily  elimi- 
nated by  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
Ursemic  poisoning  may  be  diagnosed,  by  testing 
the  urine,  though  here  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  introduced  by  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  albuminuria  in  alcoholic,  cases;  the  pre- 
sence of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  of  dropsy, 
of  casts  in  the  urine,  or  other  changes  typical  of 
Bright's  disease,  must  decide  the  question.  De- 
lirium tremens  is  occasionally  separated  with 
difficulty  from  some  forms  of  insanity  not  caused 
by  drink;  but  in  these  cases  delusions,  not  mere 
terrors  or  hallucinations,  are  of  primaiy  im- 
portance. The  delirium  of  acute  fevers  and 
pneumonia  may  be  mistaken  for  delirium 
tremens ;  but  the  pyrexia,  history  of  the  ease, 
and  physical  condition,  of  the  patient  will  guide 
to  a  correct  diagnosis  if  the  possibility  of  error 
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is  remembered.  Ckronio  alcoholism  has  been 
mistaken  for  other  chronic  nervous  affections^ 
such  as  locomotor  ataj^,, chronic  softening  and 
multiple  sclerosis  of  the  nerv^-cantres,  para- 
lysis agitans,  chronic  tremors  from  metallic 
poisons,  senile  dementia,  and  commencing  general 
paralysis.  In  all  these  maladies,  special  symp- 
toms are  present,  besides  those  common  to  them 
and  to  chronic  alcoholism. 

Pkoonosis. — In  the  acute  forms  pf  alcoholism 
the  prognosis  is  favourable  so  far  as  the  imme- 
diate attack  is  in  question.  In  acute  coma,  the 
patient  generally,  but,  by  no  means  invariably, 
rallies  from  the  state  of  insensibility ;  but  he  may 
die  from  the  supervention  of  a  very  rapid  pneu- 
monia. The  prognosis  in  delirium  tremens  is 
favourable  in  young  subjects  ;  but  its  gravity 
increases  with  every  attack,  and ,  with  the  co- 
existence of  disease  of  the  viscera,  especially  of 
the  heart,  liver,  or  kidneys.  Patients  with 
marked  symptoms  of  fatty  heart,  or  in  whom 
pneumonia  sets  in,  but  rarely  recover.  Chronic 
alcoholism  may  be  temporarily  arrested;  but 
the  ultimate  issue  is  unfortunately  as  a  rule 
only  too  certain,  for  the  habit  is  in  most  cases 
too  strong  to  be  broken  off,  or  even  to  be 
checked  for  any  lengthened  period.  Mental 
impairment,  persistent  tremors,  ataxy,  and  signs 
of  coarse  brain-lesions,  are  especially  significant 
of  a  speedy  termination. 

Tkeatment. — The  aaate  gastrie  catarrh  is 
most  rapidly  subdued  by  washing  out  the 
stomach  with  copious  draughts  of  tepid  water, 
and  then  giving  a  saline  purge.  All  forms  of 
alcohol  should  be  rigidly  abstained  from ;  and 
the  diet  must  be  simple,  and  taken  in  a  fluid 
form  for  a  day  or  two.  Passive  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  or,  if  the  patient  be  vigorous,  a  brisk 
ride  on  horseback,  is  veiy  beneficial. 

In  cases  of  acute  coma  the  stomach  should  be 
at  once  emptied  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump. 
Cold  afRision,  followed  by  energetic  friction  and 
the  application  of  bottleff  filled  with  warm  water, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  will  generally 
revive  the  patient.  Galvanism,  in  the  form  of 
the  interrupted  current,  may  often  be  employed 
with  advantage.  If  the  patient  be  strong,  a 
smart  purge,  or,  if  weak,  a  milder  one,  will  be 
all  the  after-treatment  that  is  necessary. 

Delirium  tremens  must  be  treated  differently 
in  the' young  and  in  the  old.  In  first  attacks 
iti  young  subjects,  complete  abstention  from  al- 
cohol, light  and  easily  assimilated  food  (milk  diet), 
moderate  purgation,  and  occasionally  antimony  in 
doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  carefully  watched, 
hare  been  most  efficacious  in  the  writer's  hands. 
If  the  patient  has  two  or  three  restless  nights  in 
succession,  bromide  of  potassium  (thirty  grains), 
or  chloral  hydrate  (twenty  grains),  may  be  given 
at  intervals  of  four  hours,  until  sleep  is  pro- 
cured ;  but  as  the  disease  is  spontaneously 
curable,  sedatives  must  not  be  pushed.  An  ex- 
perienced attendant  should  be  always  present, 
but  no  form  of  mechanical  restraint  is  permissible. 
In  older  cases,  a  mild  purge  should  begin  the 
treatment;  and  light  but  very  nourishing  food 
should  be  administered  at  short  intervals.  Milk, 
beef-tea,  raw  eggs  beaten  up  with  milk,  stnmg 
eoups,  and  such  articles  are  to  be  given  freely ; 
when,  by  careful  management  and  good  nur!,ing, 
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a  very  severe  attack  may  be  tided  over,  and 
natural  sleep  will  return  in  from  three  to  five 
days.  The  early  administration  of  sedatives  is 
to  be  deprecated,  but  should  the  _  restlessness 
persist,  in  spite  of  careful  and  assiduous  feed- 
ing,, a  full  dose  of  laudanum  (ni  xxx.— xl.]  at 
bed-time  is  of  great  value.  In  the  absence  of 
albuminuria,  lung-complications, ,  or  any  sign 
of  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  the  writer  prefers 
this  drug  to  other  sedatives.  If  the  opium 
alone  fail,  its  combination  with  an  alcoholic 
stimulant  (brandy,  whisky,  or  stout)  often  suc- 
ceeds. If  there  be  any  tendency  to  syncope,  or 
if  pneumonia  should  come  on,  as  well  as  in  cases 
complicated  with  shock,  as  in  surgical  injuries,  a 
free  use  of  stimulants  is  imperative.  Hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphia,  and  large  doses 
of  digitalis,  are  recommended  by  many  autho- 
rities; but  the  writer  has  seen  great  harm  attend 
their  free  exhibition.  The  cautious  inhalation  of 
chloroform  vapour  has  occasionally  cut  short  an 
attack  by  inducing  sleep,  but  it  much  more 
frequently  fails.  Mechanical  restraint  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  necessary,  if  the  patient  be  properly 
nursed  and  attended  to.  All  methods  of  self- 
destruction  must  be  carefully  guarded  against ; 
and  a  padded  room,  when  available,  is  of  the 
utniost  benefit. 

The  great  desideratum  in  chronic  alcoholism  is 
to  substitute  an  easily-digested  and  nourishing 
diet  for  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  which  can  then 
be  safely  dispensed  with  altogetlier.  The  prac- 
titioner's judgment,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
cuisine,  are  very  important  in  the  management 
of  these  cases.  Strong  meat-soups  and  good  speci- 
mens of  the  concentrated  preparations  of  meat 
are  of  great  value.  The  strictly  medicinal 
treatment  will  consist  in  the  administration 
of  bitter  tonics,  such  as  nux  vomica,  quinine 
in  small  doses,  ealumba,  or  gentian ;  with  car- 
minatives, such  as  spirit  of  chloroform,  ar- 
moracia,  and  capsicum.  Alkalis,  effervescent 
mixtures,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  peculiarly 
useful  if  the  stomach  is  irritable.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  liver  and  bowels  should  be  carefully 
regulated.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  in  general 
the  best  sedative  to  employ  against  the  insomnia, 
though  chloral  hydrate  is  more  certain  ;  but  the 
latter  should  only  be  given  occasionally,  lest  the 
patient  fall  into. the  habit  of  frequently  resort- 
ing to  it.  In  long-standing  cases,  cod-liver  oil, 
arsenic  in  small  doses,  and  oxide  of  zinc  have 
all  done  good,  but  they  require  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted administration.  Phosphorus  has  been  of 
no  use  whatever  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
writer  has  tried  it ;  but  small  doses  of  the 
more  easily  assimilable  preparations  of  iron 
are  occasionally  well  borne,  and  are  then  most 
useful.  The  craving  for  drink,  if  urgent,  may  be 
checked  by  small  doses  of  opium,  but  this  drug 
must  be  exhibited  with  extreme  caution.  Ju- 
dicious supervision,  and,  in  inveterate  cases,  a 
residence  in  a  proper  asylum,  are  the  only  means 
from  which  any  permanent  benefit  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  treatment  of  insanity  induced  by 
alcoholism  will  not  differ  from  that  recommended 
in  other  forms,  except  in  an  enforced  abstinecce 
from  its  cause.  John  Cuknow. 

AI>EFFO  EVUi.     See  Seui  Bon,. 
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A-IiG-H)  {dgidut,  cold). — A  word  implying 
extremR  coldness  of  the  body,  used  only  when  it 
arises  in  connection  with  an  internal  morbid  state, 
such  as  cholera,  or  a  special  form  of  malignant 
remittent  fever. 

AtiQIEBS. — ^Warm  winter  climate.  Mean 
wintertemperature  59°  F. ,  liable  to  rapid  changes. 
Heavy  rains  not  infrequent.    See  Cumatb. 

ALIMEITT. — ^Food  or  aliment  furnishes  the 
elements  required  fee  the  growth  and  main- 
tenance of  ^he  organism ;  an£,  through  its  action 
with  the  sther  life  factor — air,  forms  the  source 
of  the  power  manifested. 

The  aliment  of  organisms  belonging  to  the  ve- 
getable class  is  derived  from  the  inorganic  king- 
dom. Under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  the 
inorganic  principles  are  applied  to  growth,  and 
constructed  into  organic  compounds.  This  con- 
stitutes the  main  operation  of  vegetable  life,  and 
in  it  we  have  the  source  ofthe  aliment  of  animals, 
which  can  only  appropriate  organic  compounds, 
and  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  derive 
these  compounds  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  As 
the  solar  force  employed  in  the  construction  of 
organic  compounds,  through  the  agency  of  the  ve- 
getable organism,  becomes  locked  up  in  the  com- 
pound formed,  such  compound  represents  matter 
combined  with  a  definite  amount  Of  latent  force. 
In  the  employment,  therefore,  of  organic  matter 
as  aliment  by  animals,  we  have  to  look  upon  it 
not  only  as  yielding  the  material  required  for  the 
ciinstmction  and  maintenance  of  the  body,  but  as 
containing  and  supplying  the  force  which  is 
evolved  under  various  forms  by  the  operations 
of  animal  life. 

Aliment  constituting  the  eouroe  from  which 
the  several  elements  belbnging  to  the  body  are 
derived,  it  follows  that  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  life  it  must  contain  all  the  elements  that 
are  encountered.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the 
elements  in  a  separate  state  that  we  have  to  deal, 
but  with  the  products  of  nature  in  which  they 
are  variously  combined. 

The  alimentary  productt  as  supplied  by  na- 
ture are  resolvable  by  analysis  into  a  variety  of 
definite  chemical  compounds.  These  constitute 
the  aUmentary  prvttciples.  Some  are  common 
to  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  as  for  instance 
albumen,  caseine,  fats,  &c. ;  others  axe  peculiar  to 
either  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Starch, 
for  example,  is  met  with  only  in  vegetable,  and 
gelatine  only  in  animal  products. 

With  reference  to  the  alimentary  principles,  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  no  case  do  they  exist 
in  natural  products  in  an  isolated  form,  and  no 
single  alimentary  principle  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting life.  Although,  however,  it  is  with  the 
alimentary  products  as  a  whole  that  we  are  prac- 
tically concerned,  yet,  regarded  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  a  knowledge  of  these  constituent 
principles  is  required,  to  enable  us  to  assign  to 
them  their  proper  value  as  alimentary  articles ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  consideration 
some  kind  of  classification  is  needed. 

Classiticatioh. — ^Prout  classified  the  consti- 
tuent principles  of  food  into  four  groups,  which 
he  named  (I)  the  aqueous;  (2)  the  saccharine; 
(8)_  the  oleaginous ;  and  (4)  the  albuminous. 
This  classification  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it 
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omits  from  consideration  saline  matter,  which  18 
equally  as  essential  to  nutrition  as  any  other 
part  of  an  alimentary  product.  The  saccharine 
and  oleaginous  groups  also  stand  as  primary 
and  independent  divisions,  whilst  physiologically 
they  are  related,  and  may  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered under  a  combined  heading. 

Liebig  proposed  a  classification  based  on  phy- 
siological principles;  and,  taking  into  account 
only  the  organic  constituents  qf  food,  grouped 
them  under  the  heads  of  (1)  plasiio  elements  of 
nutrition  ;  and  (2)  elements  of  respiration.  His 
plasiio  elements  of  nutrition  comprise  the,  nitro- 
genous principles ;  and  to  these  he  assigned  the 
office  of  administering  not  only  to  the  growth  and 
renovation  of  the  tissues,  but  also  to  the  produc- 
tion of  muscular  and  nervous  power.  Believing 
that  the  source  of  these  powers  issued  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  respective  tissues,  he  held  that 
the  exercise  of  muscular  and  nervous  action 
created  a  corresponding  demand  for  nitrogenous 
alimentary  matter,  which  thus  became  invested 
with  an  importance  that  led  it  to  be  regarded  as 
affording  a  measure  of  the  value  of  an  alimen- 
tary article.  £y  recent  experimental  research 
this  view  has  been  found  to  be  untenable.  The 
nervo-muscular  organs  are  now  looked  upon  as 
holding  the  position  of  instruments,  by  whose 
agency  the  force  liberated  by  chemical  action  is 
made  to  manifest  itself  under  certain  other  forms; 
and  what  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  is  simply 
oxidisable  organic  material,  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  non-nitrogenous  as  well  as  nitro- 
genous food.  The  elements  of  respiration  or, 
as  they  were  afterwards  more  appropriately 
styled,  the  cahrifadent  principles,  represent 
the  organic  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  food. 
Their  destination,  according  to  Liebig,  was  heat- 
production.  It  is  now  maintained,  however,  as 
stated  above,  that  they  play  a  part  in  connection 
with  nervo-muscular  action ;  and  it  may  be  also 
said  that  they  are  to  some  extent  concerned  in 
tissue-development.  From  the  considerations  set 
forth,  Liebig's  classification  loses  the  scientific 
value  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  possess. 

The  following  grouping  of  the  alimentary 
principles  based  on  chemistry  furnishes  a  classi- 
fication which  involves  no  theoretical  proposi- 
tion, and  is  practically  convenient : — 

Food  is  primarily  divisible  into  Inorganic  and 
Organic  principles. 

The  Inorganic  principles  consist  of  water,  and 
the  various  saline  matters  required  by  the  sys- 
tem. They  are  as  much  needed  for  the  support 
of  life  as  the  organic  portion  of  food. 

The  Organic  principles  are  sub-divisible  into 
Nitrogenous  and  Non-nitrogenous ;  and  the  Xon- 
nitrogenous  are  again  further  sub-divisible  into 
Hydro-carbons  and  Carbo-hydrates. 

The  Nitrogenous  principles  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  nutrition  of  the  various  bodily 
textures,  and  famish  the  active  agents  of  the  se- 
cretions. They  also  undergo  resolution  in  the 
system  into  urea,  which  is  excreted ;  and  a  com- 
plementary hydro-carbonaceous  portion,  which 
is  susceptible  of  application  to  force-production. 
They  are  thus  capable  of  administering  to  all 
the  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  organic  portion  of 
an  aliment. 

The  Hydro-carbons  or  Fats  are  applied  to  the 
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production  of  heat  and  other  forma  of  force. 
'ihaj  seem  also  to  be  essential  to  tissue-de- 
velopment generally,  besides  yielding  the  basis 
of  the  adipose  tissue. 

The  Carbo-hydrates  (starch,  sugar,  gum,  &o.) 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  fat,  and  are  also 
applied  indirectly  if  not  directly  to  force-produc- 
tion. 

There  are  a  feir  principles,  such  as  alcohol,  the 
vegetable  acids,  and  pectin  or  vegetable  jelly, 
which  do  not  strictly  fall  within  either  of  the 
preceding  groups.  Alcohol  occupies  a  chemical 
position  intermediate  between  the  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates; whilst  the  others  mentioned  are 
more  highly  oxidised  compounds  than  the  carbo- 
hydrates. 

All  alimentary  products  in  the  form  supplied 
by  nature  contain  organic  and  inorganic  prin- 
ciples, and  the  organic  principles  comprise  more 
or  less  of  thei  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous 
kinds;  but  the  non-nitrogenous  do  not  neces- 
sarily, and  indeed  do  not  generally,  include  both 
hydro-carbons  and  carbo-hydrates.  In  milk, 
however,  which  may  be  regarded,  from  the  posi- 
tion it  holds  in  nature,  as  furnishing  a  typical 
representation  of  an  alimentary  article,  principles 
exist  belonging  to  each  of  the  groups  enumerated 
in  the  above  classification.     Set  Xivsi. 

F.  W.  Pavt. 

AI.IHENTAB7  CAITAL,  Diseases  of. 
See  Digestive  Obqans,  Diseases  of;  and  the 
several  organs. 

AIiKAIiINITlT. — The  reaction  of  human 
blood  is  always  alkaline;  and,  though  the  normal 
degree  of  alkalescence  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, it  is  probable  that,  like  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  it  is  tolerably  constant.  In  dis- 
ease considerable  variation,  no  doubt,  occurs, 
but  still  the  blood  is  always  found  alkaline, 
Fettenkofer  and  Voit  found  the  serum  of  blood 
acid  in  a  case  of  leukaemia  some  few  hours  after 
death,  but  not  during  life ;  and  Dr.  Garrod  states 
that  in  chronic  gout  the  serum  may  become  some- 
what neutralized,  but  never  acid.  F.  Hofiinan 
has  also  found  that  the  blood  retains  its  alka- 
linity with  great  obstinacy ;  he  fed  pigeons  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  on  food  yielding 
only  acid  ash,  but  the  animals  siifTered  from 
blood-poisoning  before  the  alkalinity  of  the 
serum  was  neutralized.  The  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  is  maintained  by  the  constant  passage  into 
it  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  food,  and  of  alkaline 
carbonates  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
lactic,  oxalic,  and  uric  acids  furnished  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissues.  The  blood  is  pro- 
bably prevented  from  becoming  too  alkaline  by 
the  withdrawal  of  iti  alkaline  salts  by  the  alka- 
line secretions,  namely,  the  saliva,  the  bile,  and 
the  pancreatic  fluid ;  whilst  the  acid  salts,  which, 
if  accumulated,  would  tend  to  depress  its  normal 
alkalinity,  are  removed  by  the  acid  secretions, 
namely,  the  sweat,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  urino, 
and  by  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
lungs.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  withdrawal  of 
acid  by  one  secretion  has  a  decided  effect  on  tho 
reaction  of  other  secretions;  thus  the  saliva 
becomes  more  alkaline  during  digestion,  when 
the  stomach  is  pouring  out  the  acid  gastric 
juice;   and  Dr.  Sence  Jones  has  shown  that 
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during  digestion  the  acidity  of  the  nrine  is 
lessened.  A  similar  relationship  is  also  shown 
to  exist  between  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  lungs  and  the  acidity  of  the  urine, 
the  latter  falling  as  the  former  is  increased, 
and  vice  vered.  The  importance  of  a  proper 
degree  of  alkalescence  for  the  blood  is  ob- 
vious, when  we  consider  that  this  condition 
increases  the  absorption-power  of  its  serum  for 
gases,  and  is  necessary  to  maintain  its  albu- 
min in  the  liquid  state,  whilst  oxidation  is 
always  more  perfectly  performed  in  alkaline 
solutions. 

ALKALIS. — DEnNiTiON. — Inorganic  sub- 
stances, which  turn  syrup  of  violets  green,  and 
turmeric  brown ;  and  restore  the  blue  colour  to 
litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by  acids.  They 
combine  with  acids  to  form  salts,  and  their  car- 
bonates are  soluble  in  water. 

Enumeration. — The  only  substances  which 
correspond  with  the  above  definition  are — ^Potash, 
Soda,  Lithia,  and  Ammonia.  The  alkaline  earths 
—Lime,  Magnesia,  Baryta,  and  Strontia,  and  the 
organic  alkaloids,  have  a  similar  action  on  vege- 
table blues  and  yellows ;  but  the  carbonates  of 
the  former  group  are  almost  insoluble  in  water ; 
whilst  the  latter  contain  carbon,  and  are  there- 
fore classed  with  organic  substances. 

Pboferties. — Ammonia  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  alkalis  by  its  volatility.  The  non- 
volatile alkalis  are  readily  recognised  by  their 
spectra;  and  by  the  colour  they  impart  to  tho 
blowpipe  flame,  potash  giving  it  a  violet,  soda  a 
yellow,  and  lithia  a  carmine  colour.  Potash 
and  soda  are  present  as  constituents  of  the  body 
in  considerable  quantities ;  ammonia  exists  to  a 
smaller  amount ;  and  lithia  probably  in  traces. 
Soda  is  found  chiefly  in  the  blood,  potash  in  the 
muscles. 

Action. — ^When  applied  to  the  skin  dilute 
alkalis  and  their  carbonates  act  as  rubefacients. 
Pure  ammonia  is  a  vesicant,  and  potash  and  soda 
have  a  caustic  action.  £oth  caustic  potash  and 
soda  absorb  water  from  the  tissues,  and  form  a 
corrosive  fluid,  which  destroys  the  parts  around, 
as  well  as  that  to  which  the  caustic  has  actually 
been  applied.  To  prevent  this  effect  they  are 
sometimes  mixed  with  lime,  which  absorbs  the 
water.  A  mixture  of  potash  and  lime  forms  the 
Vienna  Paste.  When  inhaled,  ammonia  causes 
irritation  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus.  This  irritation  ex- 
cites reflex  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
consequent  rise  of  blood-pressure.  When  swal- 
lowed in  quantity,  the  caustic  alkalis  and  their 
carbonates  produce  symptoms  of  irritant  poison- 
ing. In  the  case  of  ammonia  these  symptoms 
maybe  accompanied  by  those  of  inflammation  of 
the  air-passages,  caused  by  the  irritant  vapour. 
The  best  antidote  is  dilute  acid,  such  as  vinegar. 
In  small  quantities  and  diluted,  alkalis  increase 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  After  absorption 
into  the  blood  they  render  this  fluid  more  alka- 
line ;  whilst  potash  appears  especially  to  accele- 
rate tissue-change,  and  is  accordingly  classed 
among  the  alteratives.  When  injected  directly 
into  the  blood,  potash  acts  specially  on  the  mus- 
cles, which  it  paralyses.  Ammonia  stimulates  tho 
motor  centres  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  tho 
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respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
the  accelerating  nerves  of  the  heart.  When 
injected  into  the  veins  it- therefore  causes  con- 
Tulsions  like  those  of  strychnia,  and  quickening 
of  the  respiration  and  pulse.  Alkalis  are  chiefly 
excreted  by  the  urine;  and  potash,  soda,  and 
lithia  lessen  its  acidity,  or  render  it  alkaline. 
Ammonia  is  partly  excreted  unchanged,  but  a 
portion  passes  out  in  the  form  of  urea ;  and  it 
does  not  render  the  urine  alkaline  like  the  others. 
Potash  and  lithia  act  as  diuretics ;  soda  to  a  less 
extent ;  and  ammonia  least  of  all.  The  diuretic 
action  does  not  depend  on  any  change  in  the 
blood-pressure.  Potash  and  ammonia  are  diapho- 
retic.   Potash  lessens  the  tenacity  of  mucus. 

Uses. — Dilute  solutions  of  potash  and  soda 
relieve  itching  in  skin  diseases.  Caustic  potash 
or  soda  is  Used  to  destroy  warts ;  to  cauterize 
poisoned  -wouiids  and  ulcers;  to  open  hydatid 
cysts  in  the  liver ;  and  to  establish  issues.  Am- 
monia neutralizes  the  formic  acid  which  renders 
venomous  the  stings  of  bees,  ants,  and  mosquitos, 
and  is  therefore  applied  to  relieve  the  pain  which 
they  cause.  The  intravenous  injection  of  am- 
monia has  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  in 
snake-poisoning ;  but  the  value  of  the  remedy  is 
not  established.  Mixed  with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a 
liniment,  ammonia  is  used  as  a  rubefacient  in  sore 
throats,  bronchitis,  rheumatic  pains,  and  neu- 
ralgia. It  is  inhaled  to  relieve  headache ;  as  a 
restorative  in  synSope  and  shock,  when  if  raises 
the  blood-pressure ;  and  to  facilitate  expectora- 
tion in  chronic  bronchitis.  .  Alkalis  administered 
after  meals  act  as  antacids,  and  relieve  heartburn. 
When'  given  before  meals  they  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice,  quicken  digestion,  and  relieve 
weight  at  the  epigastrium,  pain  between  the 
shoulders,  and  flatulence.  Bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  \isually  given  for  this  purpose,  but  when  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable  liquor  potassse  is  pre- 
ferred, as  it  is  considered  to  have  a  sedative 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Alkalis  appear 
to  lessen  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into 
iiugar,  and  they  are  used  on  this  account  in  dia- 
betes. Liquor  potassas  sometimes  helps  to  reduce 
obesity.  Alkalis  are  used  in  the  treatment  of 
scrofula,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  lithiasis ;  but  in 
the  two  last- mentioned  lithia  is  considered  the 
most  valuable,  whilst  potash  is  preferred  to  soda, 
as  the  urate  of  lithia  is  most  soluble,  and  the 
urate  of  soda  least  so.  The  salts  of  certain 
organic  aoiiJs,  such  as  the  acetate  or  citrate, 
may  be  employed  as  remote  antacids  to  render 
the  urine  alkaline,  as  they  undergo  combustion 
and  are  converted  into  carbonates  in  the  blood. 
Alkalis  are  given  to  lessen  the  acidity  of  the 
urine  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  urethra, 
and  potash  is  employed  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies. 
On  account  of  its  stimulating  action  on  the 
heart  and  respiration,  ammonia  is  administered 
in  adynamic  conditions  and  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

T.  Laudee  Betintok. 

AIiEAIiOIBS      and     otber     ACVTVE 
PBIWCIi'IiBS.— DEFiNmoN.— An  alkaloid  is 

a  ^substance  formed  in  the  tissues  of  a  plant  or  of 
an  animal,  having  a  definite  composition  as  re- 
gards the  proportions  of  the  chemical  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  capable  of  combining, 
like  an  alkali,  with  acids  to  form  salts. 
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Besides  alkaloids  there  are  other  active  prin- 
ciples found  in  plants,  which  have  also  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  animal  economy  but  dii 
not  possess  all  the  chemical  properties  jus'- 
stated. 

Chemical  Composition  and  Eblatiows. — 
These  are  briefly  expressed  in  the  above  defini 
tion.  Thus  morphia,  one  of  the  alkaloids  oi 
opium,  has  always  the  chemical  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  C„H,9N0j,  and  it 
may  unite  with  acetic  acid  to  form  acetate  of 
morphia,  just  aspotalsh  may  unite  with  the  same 
acid  to  produce  acetate  of  potash.  But  the  em- 
pirical formula  C|,H,jNO,  represents  only  the 
percentage  composition  of  the  substance  in  tho 
simplest  numbers,  and  does  not  express  how  tho 
atoms  of  the  different  elements  are  related  to 
each  other.  For,  just  as  ethylio  alcohol,  with  the 
composition  C'H'O,  is  believed  by  the  chemist, 
from  its  behaviour  towards  other  bodies,  to 
contain  a  'radicle,'  or  group  of  atoms,  C'H', 
having  certain  chemical  properties  resembling 
those  of  a  base,  such  as  potassium,  K ;  and  just 
as  this  radicle,  OjH,  may  replace  one  of  the 
elements    of   water,    so     as    to    form    alcohol 

(C'H»  +  H'O  =  ^^'o  +  H) ;  so  chemists  have 

good  reason  for  believingthat  alkaloids  belong  to 
the  group  known  as  amines  or  amides,  which  are 
really  ammonia,  NH.',  in  which  one  oi  more  of 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen'  are  replaced  by  a  radicle 
or  radicles.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  to  represent  the  true 
chemical  composition  of  alkaloids,  the  exact  oon- 
stitutionof  the'radicles  being  still  unknown. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  or  more  alkaloids  may 
resemble  each  other  in  percentage  composition, 
and  still  be  very  different,  both  in  their  chemical 
structure  and,  necessarily,  in  their  physiological 
action.  Thus  strychnia,  G^Ji^i^i^v  quinia, 
CaiHjjNjOj,  and  cinchonia,  CjjHjjNjO,  differ  only 
in  a  few  atoms  of  carbon  or  of  oxygen,  more  or 
less ;  but  they  have  different  physiological  ac- 
tions, showing  that  their  chemical  structure, 
which  is  not  indicated  in  these  formulae,  must 
also  be  different.  The  physiological  action  of  an 
alkaloid  may  also  be  modified  by  combining  it 
with  another  substance.  Thus,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Crum-Brown  and  Praser,  compbunds  of 
:  strychnia  with  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  do  not 
present  the  well-known  physiological  action  of 
•that  substance,  but  one  analogous  to  that  of 
woorara. 

Enumeeation. — The  alkaloids  and  other  ac- 
tive principles  most  familiar  to  the  physician 
are: — Morphia,  Apomorphia,  Narceia,  Codeia, 
Thebaia,  Narcotin,  Papaverin ;  Atropia,  Hyos- 
cyamia,  Daturia ;  Nicotin  ;  Conia;  Physostigmia; 
Strychnia,  Brucia ;  Quinia,  Cinchonia,  Beberia ; 
Caffein  ;  Aconitia,  Veratria ;  Digitalin ;  Curarin ; 
Muscarin ;  Santonin ;  and  Ergotin. 

SouECEs. — The  majority  of  alkaloids  are 
formed  by  plants.  The  function  which  they 
subserve  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  is  not 
known.  Some  plants  produce  only  one  alkaloid,' 
while  in  others  two  or  more  may  be  formed. 
A  few  of  the  alkaloids  have  been  produced  syn- 
thetically by  tlie  chemist. 

PhysjoIogicai,  Action.  —  Alkaloids  have 
various   dtigrees  of  physiological  activity  wheO 
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introduced  into  the  animal  body.  Many  are  slow 
in  their  action,  and  a  large  dose  is  required  to 
produce  any  observable  effect ;  while  others  act 
aiore  rapidly,  and  are  sopotent  that  even  a  minute 
dose  may  destroy  life.  Compare,  for  example, 
nareotin,  one  of  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  with 
nicotin,  the  alkaloid  of  tobacco.  Twenty  to 
thirty  grains  of  the  former  have  been  taken  by . 
the  human  subject  without  producing  any  marked 
symptoms,  while  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain 
of  the  latter  may  induce  symptoms  so  severe  as 
to  threaten  death.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
alkaloids  may  have  a  different  kind  of  action  on 
different  animals.  Thus  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of 
atropia  will  produce  serious  symptoms  of  a  com- 
plex character  in  a  dog,  while  three  or  even  four 
grains  may  be  given  to  a  rabbit  without  causing 
any  more  marked  effect  than  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  In  considering  the  physiological  ac- 
tions of  these  substances  the  following  general- 
izations may.  in  the  present  state  of  science,  be 
made  tentatively: — 1.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
more  complex  the  organic  molecule,  and  the 
greater  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weight,  the  more 
intense  will  be  the  action  of  the  substance.  This 
has  been  shown  in  experiments  on  the  action  of 
the  chinoline  and  pyridine  series  of  bases  by 
McKendrick  and  Dewar.  2.  Substances  which 
split  up  quickly  into  simpler  bodies,  produce 
rapid  but  transient  physiological  effects,  whereas 
substances  which  resist  decomposition  in  the 
blood  or  tissues  may  produce  no  appreciable 
results  for  a  time;  but  when  they  do  begin  to 
break  up.  the  effects  are  sudden  and  violent, 
and  usually  last  for  a  considerable  time.  3.  Al- 
kaloids have  frequently  a  double  action  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  great  physiological  system,  and 
their  action  in  a  particular  group  of  animals 
will  depend  on  the  relative  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  system  in  that  group. 
Thus  most  of  the  alkaloids  of  opium  have  such 
B  double  action— a  convulsive  action  resembling 
that  of  strychnia,  due  to  their  influence  on  the 
spinal  cord  or  on  the  motor  centres  in  the  brain  ; 
and  a  narcotic  or  soporific  action  resembling  that 
of  anaesthetics,  due  to  their  influence  on  sensory 
centres  in  the  brain.  Hence,  in  animals  where 
the  spinal  system  predominates,  as  in  frogs, 
these  alkaloids  act  as  eonvulsants ;  while  in  the 
higher  mammals  their  principal  action  is  ap- 
parently on  the  encephalic  centres,  which  have 
now  become  largely  developed. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  action 
of  the  individual  substances,  we  cannot  do 
more  than  give,  by  way  of  example,  a  brief 
rkumeoi  our  knowledge  regarding  a  few  of  them. 

1.  Morphia — C„H,5NOs— an  alkaloid  of 
opium.  In  the  frog  this  substance  has  an  action 
resembling  that  of  strychnia.  At  first  there  is 
a  state  of  agitation,  followed  by  tetanic  spasms : 
finally,  all  reflex  actions,  including  those  of  tlie 
heart  and  of  respiration,  are  paralysed.  Pigeons 
have  been  found  to  possess  a  remarkable  power 
of  withstanding  the  influence  of  this  drug — an 
ordinary-sized  bird  requiring  about  two  grains 
to  kill  it.  Rabbits  become  partially  somnolent, 
show  a  tendency  to  reflex  spasms,  and  tolerate  a 
large  dose —  say  about  one-half  to  one  grain  per 
pound  weight  of  the  animal.  In  the  dog  the 
intravenous  injection  of  even  one-tenth  of  a 


grain  (for  a  small  animal)  causes  agitation  fol- 
lowed by  sleep ;  the  pulse  and  respiratory  move- 
ments are  slowed ;  the  smaller  arteries  become 
(at  least  during  one  stage)  contracted,  so  as  to 
cause  an  augmentation  of  general  blood-pressure; 
the  pupil  is  contracted ;  and,  if  the  dose  be  large, 
death  may  be  preceded  by  convulsions.  In  the 
higher  mammals  morphia  acts  chiefly  on  the 
sensory  apparatus,  both  peripheral  and  central. 

2.  Other  alkaloids  of  opium  have  also  been 
investigated.— (a.)  Haroeja,  CjjHjjNQa,  is  a 
pure  hypnotic,  causing  profound  sleep.  Even 
in  large  doses  it  does  not  produce  convulsions, 
(i.)  Codeia,  CuH^iNO,,  has  an  action  like  that 
of  morphia.  \c.)  Thebala,  CjgHjiNO,,  causes 
tetanic  convulsions,  thus  resembling  strychnia. 
(d.)  Narootin,  CjjHjjNO,,  is  slightly  narcotic, 
but  strongly  convulsant.  (c.)  Faparerin, 
CjuHjiNO,,  causes  a  somniferous  action  like  that 
of  narceia.  Apomorphia,  0|,H,,N02,  a  deri- 
vative of  morphia,  has  none  of  the  characteristic 
actions  of  that  substance,  but  acts  chi  efly  as  a  vas- 
cular depressant  and  as  an  emetic.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  opium,  which  may  contain  more 
or  less  of  all  of  these  substances,  must  have  an 
action  on  the  body  of  a  very  complicated  cha- 
racter. 

3.  Stryohnia,  C^^'B^^fi^ — the  alkaloid  of 
Strychnos  nux  vomica.  In  the  frog  very  mi- 
nute doses  cause  convulsions  of  all  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  excited  by  peripheral  irrita- 
tion. These  convulsions  are  due  to  the  action 
of  the  poison  on  the  spinal  cord,  as  they  persist 
after  decapitation.  In  warm-blooded  animals 
the  reflex  character  of  the  convulsions  is  less 
evident ;  they  have  more  of  a  tonic  character, 
and  chiefly  affect  the  extensors.  The  exact 
modns  operandi  of  the  poison  on  the  cord  is  un- 
known, but  in  some  way  or  other  it  heightens 
its  reflex  sensibility.  Death  is  usually  the  result 
of  asphyxia  from  arrest  in  spasm  of  the  respira- 
tory mechanism,  but  it  may  result  from  exhaus- 
tion. Brucia,  C23H28N.^04,  another  substance 
found  in  nux  vomica,  appears  to  have  an  action 
like  that  of  strychnia,  but  more  feeble. 

4.  Atropia,  CjjHjjNOa,  —  the  alkaloid  of 
Atropa  belladonna.  In  the  frog  it  causes  tetanic 
reflex  spasms.  Herbivorous  animals,  as  a  rule, 
have  a  tolerance  of  this  poison,  so  that  its  effects 
are  best  studied  in  carnirora.  Even  in  these  the 
action  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Kespiration  may 
be  paralysed  without  general  convulsions:  the 
pulse  is  quickened  by  paralysis  of  the  inhibitory 
action  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  on  the  heart ; 
and  the  arterial  pressure  is  increased.  After  very 
large  doses  the  arterial  pressure  may  be  dimin- 
ished with  paralysis  of  all  parts  containing  in- 
voluntary muscular  fibre.  Secretion  is  dimin- 
ished. The  pupil  is  dilated  apparently  by  » 
direct  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  centres  or 
nervous  arrangements  in  the  iris  itself,  as  the 
effect  may  be  observed  even  in  an  eye  removed 
from  the  head.  Hyoseyamia,  the  alkaloid  of 
Hyoscyamus  niger,  and  Daturia,  the  alkaloid 
of  Datura  stramonium,  have  an  action  like  that 
of  atropia. 

6.  Digitalin,  C2,H„0,5,— the  active  principle 
of  Digitalis  purpurea.  A  large  dose  causes  slow- 
ing of  the  heart's  action,  and  if  the  dose  bo  in- 
creased the  heart  will  be  arrested  in  diastole. 
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and  will  not  respond  to  direct  excitation.  With 
medium  doses  there  is  a  period  of  acceleration  of 
the  heart's  action,  but  this  period  may  rapidly 
pass  into  that  of  slowness  just  mentioned. 
This  action  on  the  heart  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  accounted  for,  and  it  remains  to  be  de- 
;idad  -whether  it  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
drug  on  the  terminations  of  the  pneumogastric,  or 
of  the  sympathetic,  or  on  the  intracardiac  ganglia 
themselves.  Coincident  with  the  action  on  the 
heart,  the  smaller  arteries  are  contracted  and 
.  the  arterial  tension  is  increased.  Digitalis  would 
appear  to  have  little  effect  on  involuntary  muscle, 
but  it  exerts  a  potent  action  on  voluntary  muscle, 
which,  after  small  doses,  becomes  feeble  in  con- 
tractile power,  while  large  doses  may  abolish 
contractility  altogether. 

6.  PhysoBtigmia,  OuHji'NaOj,  —  the  active 
substance  of  Physostigma  venenosum,  or  Calabar 
bean.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Fraser,  this  alkaloid  has  an  action  antagonistic 
to  that  of  atropia.  Sensibility  and  conscious- 
ness remain  until  death ;  the  voluntary  muscles 
are  paralysed ;  involuntary  muscles  are  said  to 
show  tetanic  contractions ;  respiration  is  at  first 
accelerated,  and  afterwards  slowed ;  the  vessels 
become  alternately  dilated  and  contracted;  secre- 
tion, especially  that  from  the  lachrymal  and  sali- 
vary glands,  is  increased ;  and  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted. It  appears  to  paralyse  the  extremities 
of  the  motor  nerves,  in  this  respect  resembling 
curare. 

7.  Ourare  is  a  resinous  substance,  containing 
an  alkaloid,  Cuxaxin,  of  the  composition  C,|,H,5N, 
obtained  from  certain  parts  of  South  America, 
and  used  by  the  natives  of  these  regions  as  an 
arrow-poison.  It  is  probably  obtained  from  cer- 
tain plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Strychnos 
and  PauUinia.  Its  distinctive  physiological 
action  is  abolition  of  the  power  of  all  voluntary 
movement,  in  consequence  of  its  action,  as  was 
proved  by  Claude  Bernard,  upon  the  peripheral 
terminations  of  motor  nerves — the  "  terminal 
plates  "  of  muscle.  Eespiratory  movements  are 
arrested  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  but  the  heart  may  con- 
tinue to  beat  for  a  considerable  time.  If  arti- 
ficial respiration  be  established,  the  circulation 
may  be  maintained  for  several  horn's  while'  the 
animal  is  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
substance.  Ail  the  secretions  are  increased,  and 
the  mean  temperature  falls. 

8.  Musoarin,  the  alkaloid  of  Agaricus  mus- 
carius,  causes  arrpst  of  the  heart's  action  in  dia- 
stole, an  effect  which  may  be  removed  by  the 
influence  of  atropia,  thus  affording  an  instance 
of  physiological  antagonism.  In  warm-blooded 
animals  muscarin  slows  the  heart's  action ;  the 
blood-pressure  falls ;  respiration  is  first  embar- 
rassed, and  may  be  completely  arrested ;  parts 
containing  involuntary  muscle  are  in  a  state  of 
tetanic  spasm ;  the  pupil  is  contracted ;  and  secre- 
tion is  increased. 

9.  Sajitonin,  CisHjbOj,  the  alkaloid  of  Arte- 
mesia  santonica,  may  cause  in  man  nausea, 
vomiting,  hallucinations,  vertigo,  and  a  peculiar 
state  of  visual  sensation — the  field  of  vision 
usually  appearing  yellow,  but  sometimes  violet. 
It  is  said  tbat  the  stage  of  violet  rapidly  passes 
intc  that  of  yellow,  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
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that  santonin  may  first  excite  the  retinal  fibres 
sensitive  to  violet  (according  to  Thomas  Young's 
theory  of  colour-perception),  and  afterwards  para 
lyse  them.  In  large  doses,  santonin  causes  loss 
of  consciousness,  tetanic  convulsions,  and  death. 

10.  Ergotiu,  the  active  principle  of  Secale 
cornutum,  causes  contraction  of  the  smaller 
blood-vessels,  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and 
slowing  of  the  pulse ;  and  the  animal  may  die  in 
consequence  of  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

1 1 .  Quinia,  CjoHjiNjOj,  one  of  the  alkaloids 
of  Cinchona,  in  small  doses  accelerates  the  heart's 
action  in  the  warm-blooded  animal ;  in  moderate 
doses  it  slows  it ;  and  in  large  doses  it  may  ar- 
rest it,  and  cause  convulsions  and  death.  Research 
shows  that  its  action  is  essentially  upon  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system.  It  destroys  all  microscopic 
animal  organisms,  apparently  killing  vibrios, 
bacteria,  and  amoebae  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  with- 
out action  on  humble  organisms  belonging  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  arrests  the  movements 
of  all  kinds  of  protoplasm,  including  those  of 
the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  It  arrests 
fermentive  processes  which  depend  on  the  pre- 
sence of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  but  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  digestive 
fluids. 

12.  Cinohonia,  CjjHjjNjO,  is  said  to  have  an 
action  similar  to  quinia,  but  much  more  feeble. 
Further  research  is  needed  on  this  point. 

Jomr  G-.  McKendeick. 
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!  Baldness. 


ALPHO  S  and  ALPHOIDES  {aXxj)hs,  white), 
terms  signifying  white  and  white-looking,  are 
associated  with  the  whiteness  of  the  disks  of 
common  Lepra ;  hence  Lepra  alphas  and  Lepra 
alphoidee.     See  Lepra.. 


AIiPHOSIS  (ftAi/>!)j,  white). — Whiteness,  or 
the  process  of  turning  white.     See  Achboka. 

AIiTEKATIVES. — Definition. — Medicines 
which  gradually  restore  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
to  a  healthy  condition,  -without  producing  evacua- 
tions, or  immediately  exerting  any  very  evident 
action  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Enumeration.— The  principal  alteratives  are 
—Nitric  and  Nitro-hydrochloric  acids ;  Chlo- 
rine and  Chlorides ;  Iodine  and  Iodides ; 
Sulphur  and  Sulphides;  Potash  and  its  salts; 
Mercury  and  its  salts;  Phosphorus;  Hypo- 
phosphites  ;  Antimony ;  Arsenic ;  Taraxacum ; 
Sarsaparilla  ;  Hemidesmus  and  Guaiacum ;  Me- 
zereon  and  Dulcamara. 

Action. — Healthy  nutrition  depends  on  the 
digestion  of  the  food,  its  assimilation  by  the 
tissues,  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  during 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  the  removal 
of  their  waste  products  being  performed  in 
a  proper  manner— in  due  proportion  one  to 
another.  If  the  food  is  not  properly  digested,  as 
in  dyspepsia ;  or  is  not  properly  assimilated,  as  in 
diabetes :  if  the  tissues  break  up  too  rapidly,  as 
in  fever ;  or  if  the  waste  products  are  not  piroperly 
removed,  as  in  some  cases  of  kidney-disease, 
nutrition  suflers.  Digestion  and  excretion  may 
be  improved  by  tonics,  purgatives,  and  diuretics ; 
but  alteratives  seem  to  exert  their  action  upon 
assimilation  and  tissue-change.  The  digestion  of 
food  is  effected  by  means  of  ferments,  such  as 
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those  of  the  salivary  glands,  stomach,  pancreas, 
etc.  Some  also  of  the  changes,  such  as  the  con- 
Tersion  of  glycogen  into  sugar,  -which  the  food 
nndergoes  after  absorption  in  the  liver,  and 
even  certain  so-called  vital  actions — such  as 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood — are  produced 
by  a  similar  .agency.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  histolytio  changes  in  the  tissues  are 
also  effected  by  ferments.  They  do  not  de- 
pend upon  oxidation,  for  although  during 
health  the  products  of  tissue-decomposition  are 
oxidised  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  yet  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  tissues  are  split  up  so 
rapidly  that  the  products  which  they  yield  are 
only  partially  oxidized.  This  is  seen  in  poisoning 
by  antimony,  arsenic,  and  still  more  markedly 
by  phosphorus,  vrhere  such  tissues  as  the  muscles 
become  decomposed,  yielding  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, such  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  or  urea,  and  fat. 
The  former  are  excreted  in  the  urine ;  while  the 
last,  instead  of  undergoing  combustion,  accumu- 
lates in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  mus- 
cular tissue,  -which  is  accordingly  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  possible  then, 
although  by  no  means  certain,  that  alteratives 
influence  nutrition,  either  by  modifying  the  ac- 
tivity of  ferments,  or  by  altering  the  susceptibility 
of  the  tissues  to  their  .action. 

Mercurials  in  purgative  doses,  taraxacum,  nitric 
and  nitro-hydrochloric  acids,  probably  act  by 
modifying  the  digestion  of  the  food  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine,  or  by  affecting  the 
.  changes  -which  it  undergoes  in  the  liver  after  ab- 
sorption. Potash  has  probably  an  action  on  the 
muscles.  Antimony,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus 
especially  affect  the  nervous  and  cutaneous  sys- 
tems. Mercury  has  a  peculiar  power  of  breaking 
up  newly-formed  fibrinous,  and  particularly 
syphilitic  deposits.  Iodine,  iodides,  and  pro- 
bably chlorides,  act  upon  the  lymphatic  system 
and  promote  absorption. 

Uses. — Purgative  doses  of  mercurials,  taraxa- 
cum, nitric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  are  useful 
in  cases  of  frontal  headache,  general  malaise,  and 
depression  of  spirits,  associated  with  symptoms 
of  so-called  biliousness,  or  with  the  appearance 
of  urates  or  of  oxalates  in  the  urine.  Potash 
and  colchicum  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
gout.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  used  in  cases 
of  nervous  debility,  as  well  as  in  nervous  diseases, 
such  as  neuralgia  and  chorea,  in  which  antimony 
is  also  serviceable.  Arsenic  is  also  given 
in  ,  diseases  of  the  skin ;  and  antimony  in 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi.  Mercury  in  alterative,  that  is,  in 
small  doses,  which  are  absorbed  into  the  cir- 
culation without  purging,  is  used  to  break  up 
newly-deposited  fibrinous  masses,  as  in  iritis, 
pericarditis,  etc.,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
syphilitic  virus  upon  the  soft  tissues  in  the 
secondary  stage  of  this  disease.  Iodine  and 
iodides  act  on  (.he  lymphatic  system,  and  are 
useful  in  removing  glandular  swellings.  By 
stimulating  the  absorbent  system  they  may  also 
assist  in  the  removal  of  the  fibrinous  deposits 
and  syphiUtie  growths  disintegrated  by  the  mer- 
cury. The  iodides  are  sometimes  given  in  the 
secondary,  but  are  still  more  valuable  in  the 
taptiaiy  stage  of  syphilis. 

T.  LAtTDEE  Bbtoiton. 


AMAUEOSIS. 
ALVEOL  AB.-— Aword  used  in  pathology  as 
descriptive  of  any  morbid  growth  which  consists 
of  small  cavities  or  spaces  {aloeoli),  usually 
occupied  by  contents,  and  bounded  by  -walla 
formed  of  cells  or  fibres.  Alveolar  Cancer  is 
the  most  familiar  application  of  the  term,  being  a 
synonym  for  Colloid  Cancer.    See  Cancer. 

AMATTEOSIS  {aiuaipbs,  dark). — Definition. 
TTT^This  term  cannot  be  strictly  defined.  Liter- 
ally,,, it  means  an  obsimrity  of  vision,  a  state 
of  blindness,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term, 
whereby  nothing  more  is  learnt  than  that  the 
patient  cannot  see  well  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  is  thereby  unfitted  for  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  life.  Besides  this,  it  is  always  tacitly 
understood  that  an  external  observation  of  the 
organ  of  vision,  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
does  not  reveal  any  ostensible  cause  of  blindness. 
It  is  further  understood  that  the  use  of  glasses 
is  no  remedy  in  amaurotic  cases.  It  is  rather 
the  kind,  than  the  degree,  of  blindness  that  is 
called  amaurotic ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
lesser  degrees  of  blindness,  of  the  amaurotic 
type,  are  generally,  vaguely  and  indefinitely, 
called  amblyopia.  To  add  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
subject,  some  -writers  call  some  cases  of  moderate 
blindness,  of  the  amaurotic  ,  kind,  amaurotic 
amilyppia ;  others  speak  oi  partial  ot  incomplete 
amaurosis.  We  now  estimate  any  defect  of 
vision  with  more  accuracy,  and  record  its  area  on 
a  map,  and  its  degree  in  figures,  in  comparison 
with  a  standard  of  ordinary  normal  vision. 

.^Jtiology. — The  causes  of  amaurosis  have 
been  more  recently  specifically  attributed  to 
morbid  conditions  of  the ,  percipient  nervous 
apparatus  of  the  eye  or  of  vision,  AU  cases  are 
excluded  in  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  and  using  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  can 
see  any  morbid  condition.  But  very  few  cases 
are  now,  in  the  statistical  tables  of  tho  chief 
eye-hospitals,  included  under  the  head  amau- 
rosis. Some  few  cases  seem  likely,  at  least 
for  some  time  to  come,  to  be  called  by  this 
term  of  reproach.  The  ophthalmoscope  has 
enabled  us  more  accurately  to  classify  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  formerly  called  amaurotic. 
Many  new  names  are  thus  introduced  to  our 
systematic  treatises  on  eyo  diseases,  whereby  we 
gain  more  definite  information,  if  only,  as  in  some 
of  them,  e.g.  '  white  atrophy,"  we  have  substituted 
the  name  of  a  particular  ophthalmoscopic  sign 
for  an  indefinite  symptom.  At  least  we  can 
speak  mora  accurately  of  the  part  that  is  or 
has  been  diseased — of  the  retina,  or  of  the  ocular 
end  of  the  optic  nerve.  And,  indeed,  before  the 
invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  ancients, 
whilst  professing  to  include  only  cases  of  disease 
of  the  percipient  nervous  apparatus  of  vision, 
included_  all  kinds  of  obscure  visual  disorders. 
Mackenzie  (1854)  includes,  besides  retinitis,  etc., 
choroiditis,  and  dislocated  lenses !  Of  the  first 
named  he  says,  'It  would  be  superfluous  to 
consider  these  states  separately,  because  we  ara 
at  present  ignorant  of  any  diagnostic  signs  by 
which,  during  life,  the  one  can  be  discriminated 
from  the  other.'  Even  now,  whenever  the  term 
amaurosis  is  had  recourse  to,  it  expresses  more 
particularly  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  it 
may  mean  any  one  of  so  many  different  states  that 
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no  anatomical  charactoristica  can  be  assigned 

to  it. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  commonly 
classed  as  those  of  amaurosis,  it  is  fonnd 
ophthalmoscopically  that  there  is  '  white  atro- 
phy' of  the  optic  nerves.  The  'disks'  are 
nearly  or  quite  bloodless;  white,  not  pinky- 
white  ;  and  the  nerve-fibres  going  to  the  retinae, 
being  more  or  less  wasted,  there  is  some  exca- 
vation of  the  disks,  perhaps  so  mnch  that  the 
lamina  cribrosa,  in  one  or  both,  is  exposed  to 
view,  while  the  retinal  vessels  are  somewhat 
diminished  in  size.  The  causes  of  this  condition 
are,  most  commonly,  intracranial  tumours  or 
other  diseases  which  induce  pressure  upon  the 
optic  nerve,  or  lead  to  an  extension  of  inflam- 
mation, followed  by  oedema  or  double  optic 
neuritis  (descending),  these  terminating  in  the 
atrophy  and  amaurosis.  The  nerve-disease  is 
often  due  to  syphilis.  But  some  cases  of  white 
atrophy  occur,  in  which  there  has  been  no  pre- 
cedent neuritis.  Of  such  '  tobacco  amaurosis '  is 
an  example,  in  which,  unless  smoking  be  given 
up,  by  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  he  soon 
.becomes  blind.  But  nerve-atrophy  or  inflam- 
mation should  be  no  longer  called  amaurosis — 
they  have  obtained  a  better  nomenclature.  The 
preceding  stages  of  the  diseases  causing  them, 
■J,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  unaccompanied  by  any 
definite  ophthalmoscopic  signs,  and  yet  producing 
a  considerable  amount  of  blindness,  may,  for 
rant  of  better  knowledge,  at  present  be  called 
umaurotic.  Other  such  cases  are  those  reported 
as  snow-blindness ;  or  in  which  blindness  has 
been  pioduced  by  a  lightning-flash  near  the  eye ; 
a  blow  on  the  eye  without  other  niisohief  re- 
sulting; disuse  of  an  eye  in  children,  as  in 
some  neglected  squint  cases  ;  irritation  from  some 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  (dental  caries,  etc.) ; 
anaemia  after  excessive  losses  of  blood ;  suppres- 
sion of  menses ;  blood-poisoning  by  tobacco,  lead, 
quinine  ;  uraemia;  and  some  cases  of  cerebral 
apoplexy.  Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina  occurs,  but  it  is  easy  of  diagnosis  with 
the  ophthalmoscope,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
called  amaurotic.  The  writer  does  not  think  there 
are  any  cases  at  long-standing  blindness  that  show 
no  ophthalmoscopic  changes. 

Symptoms  and.  Diagnosis. — There  is  one 
symptom  of  amaurotic  blindness,  affecting  both 
eyes,  which  is  noteworthy,  as  constituting,  primd 
facie,  a  general  distinction  between  it  and 
the  other  cases  of  blindness  not  of  nervous 
origin:  the  gait  and  general  aspect  of  the 
patient  is  peculiar — he  is  hesitating  and  hope- 
less-looking. He  no  more  tries  to  see  objects. 
He  holds  up  his  head ;  the  eyes  are  open 
and  turned  upwards,  as  eyes  not  in  use  (in 
sleep)  always  are,  or  because  the  patient  has  felt 
the  heat  of  the  sun  from  overhead,  and  has  last 
enjoyed  sensation  of  light,  whence  he  knows  it 
comes,  from  above.  Hia  feels  his  way  with  his 
feet,  and  his  hands  are  extended  before  him.  He 
does  not  look  towards  you,  or  at  anything  in 
particular.  But  amaurosis  does  not  by  any 
means  itnply  a  similar  state  of  vision  in  both 
eyes,  nor  that  the  blindness  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
ophthalmological  sense,  i.e.  wanting  perception 
of  light.  It  would  be  well  if  any  less  degree 
of  imperfection  of  vision,  without  evident  cause, 
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might  be  called  arMyopie,  but  the  two  eyes 
must  be  considered  separately.  To  diagnose  the 
absence  or  presence  of  a  power  of  perception  of 
light,  certain  important  precautions  must  be 
taken,  as  almost  all  patients  who  are  abso- 
lutely blind  will  declare,  and  probabl;y  be- 
lieve, Uiat  they  still  can  see  light,  i.e.  objective 
light.  The  patient  should  be  placed  opposite  to 
a  bright  light,  such  as  a  gas-lamp,  and  near  to  it, 
but  not  so  near  that  he  can  feel  the  heat  of  it ; 
the  light  is  then  turned  up  and  down,  and  it  is 
fully  exposed  and  obscured,  and  the  patient  is 
asked  many  times,  in  quick  succession,  if  he  sees 
light  or  not.  The  light  should  be  left  burning 
and  exposed,  or  not,  during  several  of  the  suc- 
cessive queries,  so  as  to  do  away  with  any  doubt. 
The  word  of  the  patient  untested  is  quiteinad- 
missible.  Any  ether  blindness  than  this  of  abso- 
lute amaurosis,  or  originating  in  any  other 
diseases  than  those  of  the  percipient  nervous 
apparatus  of  the  eye,  is  never  so  great  as  to 
prevent  the  perception  of  light.  If  the  patient 
can  see  light  from  darkness,  test  whether  he  can 
see  shadows  of  some  small  object — of  the  hand, 
or  of  one  finger  only,  passed  between  him  and 
the  burning  light,  or  the  light  of  the  window 
only.  •  If  he  can  see  to  count  fingers,  his  blind- 
ness is  insufficient  to  indicate  what  is  called 
amaurosis.  Another  point  in  the  diagnosis  of 
amaurosis  is  that,  ophthalmoscopically,  the 
appearance  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  is  normal, 
or  such  as,  independent  of  errors  of  refrac- 
tion, we  find  in  other  cases  compatible  with 
standard  vision,  or  at  least  with  a  fair  amount 
of  useful  vision.  This  will  allow  of  aconsiderable 
latitude,  and  will  not  include  any  slight  or  imagi- 
nary hyperaemia  or  anaemia  of  the  optic  disk, 
any  physiological  excavations  of  the  same,  or 
congenital  opacities  of  the  retina,  etc.  The  pupil 
of  the  affected  eye  is,  if  the  other  be  perfectly  ex- 
cluded from  light  or  vision,  nearly  always  dilated, 
to  almost  the  greatest  extent,  though  atropine 
dilates  it  yet  more  fully,  and  it  is  fixed,  being 
insensible  to  light; 

Peognosis.^ — After  a  due  consideration  of 
the  cases  thus  classed  together — and  they  are 
very  unlike  in  fact,  and  often  very  obscure — we 
may  say  generally,  that  if  the  blindness  be  of 
one  eye  only,  sudden  and  recent,  the  prognosis  is 
hopeful ;  but  if  both  eyes  are  affected,  and'  the 
disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  steady  progress 
and  of  long  standing,  it  is  verr  serious.  The 
cases  of  amaurosis  are  very  rare  indeed  in  which 
vision  is  perfectly  restored ;  most  of  them  end 
fatally  to  vision,  or  would  so  end  but ,  that  the 
disease  is  sooner  fatal  to  life. 

Treatment.— This  must  necessarily  be  varied 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  amaiirotie  condi- 
tion. Por  instance,  if  there  is  intra-cranial 
disease,  treatment  directed  thereto  must  be  fol- 
lowed out;  and  should  there  be  indications  of 
syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium  and  small  doses  of 
mercury  must  be  given  for  some  time.  When 
amaurosis  depends  on  any  injurious  habit,  such 
as  smoking,  this  must  be  relinquished.  Large 
doses  of  strychnine  and  iron  are  useful  in  ad- 
vanced white  atrophy.         J.  P.  Stebatfeild. 

AMBLYOPIA  (a/.;8A{ij,  blunt,  and  H 
sight). — Obscurity  of  vision.    See  Amaueosis. 
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AMBUIiATOBT  {amhulwre,  to  walk).— A 
term  applied  to  latent  typhoid  feyer,  signifying 
that  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  about  during 
the  attack.    See  Typhoid  Feteb. 

AMEWOKBHCBA  (4,  priv. ;  A^V.  a  month ; 
and  ^e'fti,  I  flo-w).— Absence  of  the  menstrual  flow 
during  any  portion  of  the  period  of  life  when  it 
ought  to  be  present.  See  Menstruation,  Dis- 
orders of. 

AMEWOBBHCEAL  IBTSAliriTT.  See 
Insanity. 

AMENTIA  (a,  priv.,  and  jiivos,  the  mind). 
^An  obsolete  term  for  Dementia.  See  De- 
mentia. 

AMNESIA  (o,  priv.,  and  uvriais,  memory). 
See  Aphasia. 

AMPHOBIC— A  peculiar  hollow  metallic 
sound,  elicited  occasionally  by  percussion,  but 
more  commonly  heard  in  auscultation.  Am- 
phoric breath-sound  resembles  that  produced 
by  blowing  into  a  large  empty  glass  or  metallic 
vessel  {amphora).    See  Physical  Examination. 

AMTODAIiITIS  (fimygdale,  the  tonsils). 
— A  synonym  for  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 
See  Tonsils,  Diseases  of. 

AMYLOID  DISEASE  {iiuiKov,  starch). 
■ — The  name  given  by  Virchow  to  Albuminoid 
Disease,  from  the  belief  that  the  material  charac- 
teristic of  this  morbid  condition  is  of  the  nature 
of  starch  or  cellulose.    See  Albuminoid  Disease. 

ATirar.TWTA  (4,  priv.,  and  ot/uo,  blood). — 
SYNON. :  Spanismia ;  Sychrtsmia ;  Oligemia;  A- 
globulism,  Pr.  Anemie.  Ger.  Anamie ;  JBlmtar- 
muth. 

Definition. — Deficiency  of  blood  in  quantity, 
either  general  or  local ;  also,  deficiency  of  the 
most  important  constituents  of  blood,  particu- 
larly albuminous  substances  and  red  corpuscles. 

This  definition  is  purely  pathological',  and  the 
condition  thus  expressed  presents  many  varieties. 
Anaemia  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  including 
Oligsemia,  Oligocythsemia,  Hydrsemia,  and  Spanse- 
mia,  as  well  as  Clilorosis.  (See  Chloeosis,  Hyde2E- 
mia,  Spanjemia,  Oligocythjemia,.  and  Blood, 
Morbid  Conditions  of.)  From  the  clinical  point  of 
view,  Anaemia  is  a  condition  of  system  in  which 
impoverishment  of  the  blood,  whether  from  want 
or  from  waste,  is  associated  with  symptoms  of 
imperfect  discharge  of  the  vital  functions. 

.ffiTioi.o(}Y. — ^The  causes  of  anaemia  are  gene- 
rally multiple  and  complex.  First,  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  body  may  be  insufficient,  and  that 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  of  whidh  the  chief  are : 
— derangements  of  alimentation,  including  in- 
sufficient food,  and  morbid  states  of  the  lymphatic 
and  blood-glands ;  such  defective  hygienic  con- 
ditions affecting  the  formation  and  nutrition  of 
the  blood  as  want  of  light,  air,  and  muscular 
exercise ;  prolonged  exposure  to  the  influence  of 
certain  poisons,  as  lead,  mercury,  and  malaria ; 
and,  lastly,  interference  with  the  free  circulation 
of.  the  blood  by  cardiac  or  vascular  disease, 
such  as  valvular  disease  or  dilatation  of  the  heart 
and  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Secondly,  the  con- 
evmption  of  blood  may  be  increased  by  haemor- 
rhiige ;  by  profuse  discharges,  such  as  suppura- 
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tion,  catarrh,  and  albuminuria;  by  rapid  growth 
and  development ;  by  frequent  pregnancy.and 
superlactation ;  by  excessive  muscular  exertion  ; 
and  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,or  of  new  growths, 
which  rob  the  system  of  nutritive  material. 
In  a  third  group  of  cases  of  anaemia  both  thff 
supply  and  the  consumption  are  at  fault.  Thus 
derangement  of  the  organs  and  of  the  whole  process 
of  sanguification  is  frequently  associated  with 
profuse  discharges  from  various  parts  ;  and  in 
malignant  diseases  and  the  'chronic  constitu- 
tional diseases,'  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
Bright's  disease,  albuminoid  disease,  Addison]s 
disease,  and  others,  the  cause  of  the  anaemia 
is  extremely  complex.  But  the  majority  of  the 
cases  of  anaemia  that  are  regarded  and  treated 
as  such  fall  into  the  class  to  which  the  name  of 
idiopathic  has  been  applied.  In  such  cases  the 
anaemic  condition  is  due,  not  to  any  disease  so- 
caUed,  but  to  disturbance  of  nutrition  generally, 
that  is  of  the  healthy  relation  between  the 
demands  of  the  system  and  the  supply  of  nu- 
trient material.  This  condition  occurs  chiefly 
in  children  and  young  women,  at  the  period 
of  bodily  growth  and  of  the  development  and 
early  activity  of  the  sexual  functions ;  and  when, 
as  so  frequently  and  unfortunately  happens, 
the  air,  light,  food,  occupation,  and  moral  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  are  all  more  or  less  un- 
healthy. 

Anatomical  Chaeactees. — The  blood  suffers 
three  principal  changes  in  declared  anaemia, 
namely,  (1)  deficiency  in  amount  (Oligaemia)  ;  (2) 
deficiency  in  red  corpuscles  or  haemoglobin  (Oli- 
gocythaemia,  Aglobulism) ;  and  (3)  deficiency  in 
albuminous  constituents  (Hypalbuminosis).  Of 
these  Oligsemia  is  the  simplest,  and  perhaps  never 
occurs  alone ;  it  is  speedily  complicated  with 
Aglobulism,  which  is  a  very  early  and  common,  aa 
well  as  the  most  obstinate,  change  in  the  blood. 
Hypalbuminosis  is  the  most  advanced  and  perhaps 
the  most  serious  alteration  of  the  three.  ("See 
Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of.)  The  blood  is 
scanty  and  pale,  and  has  a  diminished  specific 
gravity;  and  coagulates  slowly  and  loosely,  or  in 
aggravated  cases  not  at  all,  settling  into  three 
layers — consisting  respectively  of  red  corpuscles, 
white  corpuscles,  and  plasma.  The  body  pre- 
sents certain  changes  directly  due  to  the  state 
of  the  blood.  Whether  the  anaemia  be  local  or 
general,  the  corresponding  parts  are  blanched 
ancl '  bloodless.'  The  cells  of  the  tissues  become 
atrophied  and  degenerate,  in  consequence  of,  and 
in  proportion  to,  the  interference  with  their  plastic 
and  functional  activity  respectively;  and  the 
so-called  'anaemic'  form  of  fatty  heart,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  other  organs,  is  the  result.  If  death 
occur  suddenly  from  acute  anaemia  the  heart  is 
found  empty  and  contracted. 

Pathology. — When  the  volume  of  blood  in 
the  body  has  been  reduced  by  repeated  small  hae- 
morrhages, the  phenomena  that  supervene,  while 
they  express  the  want  of  blood  as  a  whole,  and 
of  its  several  constituents,  are  chiefly  referable 
td  the  loss  of  two  of  these  constituents — the 
albuminous  substances  and  the  red  corpuscles  or 
haemoglobin — that  is,  of  the  oxidisable  and  the 
oxidising  materials.  The  pathology  of  hypalbu- 
minosis and  aglobulism  is  fully  discussed  in  the 
article  on  diseases  of  the  blood,  and  need  not  be 
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ropeatpd  here.  The  same  effects  will  be  pro- 
duced ty  a  drain  of  the  liquid  part  only  of  the 
blood,  or  by  poverty  of  the  blood  from  any  of 
the  causes  enumerated  above,  whether  of  the 
nature  of  waste  or  of  want ;  inasmuch  as  loss  of 
plasma  speedily  affects  the  nutrition  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  These  phenomena  constitute  the 
symptoms  of  the  ansemio  condition  whatever  may 
be  its  cause  ;  their  relative  prominence  naturally 
varying  according  to  an  immense  number  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Symptoms.— The  subjects  of antemiaare usually 
girls  and  young  women.  Their  general  appear- 
unce,  which  is  striking,  is  one  of  pallor,  debility, 
ind  variable  loss  of  feminine  fulness.  The 
visible  parts  of  the  surface  are  pallid,  often 
with  a  tinga  of  dusky  brown  on  the  eyelids 
and  the  backs  of  the  hands ;  the  clearness  of 
the  complexion  varies  with  the  normal  pig- 
mentation of  the  body ;  the  skin  is  soft,  satiny, 
and  rather  loose.  The  mucous  surfaces  also  are 
blanched ;  the  sclerotic  is  pearly  blue.  The  loss 
of  flesh  maybe  moderate,  or  it  may  be  considerable. 
The  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  legs  and  lower 
eyelids  are  often  oedematous.  Bodily  strength 
is  reduced;  muscular  force  is  diminished,  while 
myalgia  is  common ;  an  air  of  languor  and  want  of 
vigour  pervades  the  whole  demeanour ;  and  the 
patient  is.sleepy,  dull,  and  depressed.  The  subject 
of  anaemia  generally  complains  of  weakness,  va- 
rious pains  about  the  body  and  head,  and  marked 
shortness  of  breath  on  the  least  exertion.  The 
last  symptom  is  unaccompanied  by  other  evi- 
dence of  respiratory  derangement ;  in  character 
the  breathing  is  regular,  and  short  or  even  pant- 
ing. The  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation 
consist  chiefly  of  palpitation  on  exertion;  a 
tendency  to  faint ;  and  pain  or  even  distress  over 
the  cardiac  region.  The  impulse  ia  variable  ;  the 
first  sound  is  either  hollow  or  murmurish,  or  con- 
verted into  a  murmur  at  the  base,  and  frequently 
even  over  the  whole  prsecordium ;  the  diastolic 
sound  is  sharp  generally.  Over  the  manu- 
brium and  in  the  cervical  vessels  a  murmur 
followed  by  a  sharp  sound  is  commonly  audible, 
and  tlierewith  a  venous ,  hum.  The  cervical 
vessels  may  throb ;  the  radial  pulse  is  small,  soft, 
weak,  and  of  variable  but  usually  increased  fre- 
quency and  suddenness.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
haemorrhages,  especially  epistaxisj  and  petecbiae 
are  occasionally  observed.  The  digestive  system 
is  markedly  affected,  as  shown  by  loss  or 
perversion  of  appetite ;  an  ansemio,  often  bare, 
but  variable  tongue ;  dyspepsia,  nausea,  and  sick- 
ness after  meals  or  on  rising;  and  constipation, 
which  is  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  and  is 
frequently  prolonged  and  severe.  The  menstrual 
functions  are  almost  always  deranged ;  amenor- 
rhcea  is  common  in  some  form  ;  menorrhagia  is 
rare  (except  as  a  cause  of  anaemia) ;  dysmenor- 
rhoea  is  frequently  associated  ;  and  leucorrhcna  is 
the  rule.  The  urine  is  usually  abundant  and  pale, 
but  varies  greatly.  Headache  and  other  cerebral 
symptoms  are  common.  Blood  drawn  ftom  the 
&jger  presents  agtobulism.  SeelLsMAOYTOMETEE. 

The  leading  phenomena  of  acute  anaemia  are 
those  of  syncope,  or  suspended  animation  from 
feilure  of  the  circulation,  and  are  described  under 
Chat  title. 

CouasB  AND  Tebminations. — The   course  of 


anaemia  in  this  form  is  essentially  slow  and  pro- 
gressive, unless  it  is  checked ;  the  duratton  is 
perfectly  indefinite.  The  course  of  the  symp- 
tomatic form  will  naturally  vary  with  its  cause. 
Idiopathic  anaemia  rarely  terminates  fatally ;  and, 
when  it  does  so,  the  event  may  be  referred  with 
few  exceptions  to  some  complication.  Ocai- 
sionally,  however,  it  proceeds  steadily  to  death 
(see  PBOGnEssrvE  PrniNicious  Anjemia,  below). 

Intercurrent  diseases  may  be  expected  to  bo 
severe  in  an  anaemic  condition,  in  proportion 
to  its  degree. 

DiAONOsis. — Anaemia  is  generally  recognised 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  chief  question 
of  diagnosis  relates  to  its  cause.  The  first  point 
to  be  determined,  therefore,  is  whether  it  is  not 
symptomatic  of  some  more  grave  state,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  albuminoid  disease,  or  some 
other  of  the  many  possible  causes  of  poverty 
of  blood.  Having  settled  that  the  anaemia  if 
idiopathic,  we  must  next  exclude  two  diseases 
with  which  it  may  be ,  confounded,  namely, 
chlorosis  and  leukaemia.  Chlorosis,  in  which  the 
plasma  is  not  considered  to  be  altered,  and  which 
possesses  otherwise  a  special  pathology,  is  ex 
pressed  by  the  yellow  tint  of  skin,  by  the  absence 
of  wasting  and  of  dropsy,  as  well  as  by  other 
features  {see  Chlobosis.)  Leukaemia  is  recog- 
nised by  examination  of  the  blood,  spleen,  and 
lymphatic  glands.  The  starting-point  of  the 
blood-change  in  cases  of  idiopathic  anaemia,  can 
only  be  discovered  by  careful  investigation  of 
all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Peoonosis. — The  prognosis  of  anaemia  is 
favourable  as  regards  life.  In  simple  anaemia 
from  loss  of  blood,  the  patient  may  be  assured  of 
speedy  and  complete  recovery.  In  idiopathic 
anaemia,  however,  this  promise  can  be  given.only 
when  the  cause  can  be  removed  or  avoided. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  and  sound  treat- 
ment, improvement  will  begin  almost  immedi- 
ately ;  and  health  should  be  restored  after  a  few 
weeks  or  months. 

Tkeatment.  —  The  treatment  of  anaemia, 
when  it  is  symptomatic  of  some  more  grave  con- 
dition, such  as  Bright's  disease  or  phthisis,  does 
not  require  notice  here.  When  blood  has  been 
lost  in  serious  quantity,  without  other  Injury  of 
consequence,  it  will  be  naturally  restored  if  suffi- 
cient time  but  be  given  and  interference  other- 
wise avoided.  Attention  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
health,  abundance  of  food  and  air,  and  moderate 
exercise,  will  surely,  if  slowly,  restore  the  patient, 
without  the  administration  of  a  single  drug.  Even 
in  this  case,  however,  treatment  may  be  of 
great  service,  by  arresting,  if  necessary,  the  cause 
of  the  anaemia,  such  as  menorrhagia  or  epistaxis ; 
and  by  assisting  nature,  if  the  condition  should 
threaten  at  any  time  to  become  intensified  by  its 
own  effects. 

But  before  the  blood  can  be  restored  in  the 
large  and  ill-defined  group  of  cases  known  as 
idiopathic  anaemia,  the  unhealthy  influences  under 
which  the  patient  is  placed,  and  the  functional  and 
other  derangements,  which  are  usually  accountable 
for  the  imperfect  sanguification,  must  be  dis- 
covered and  corrected.  "Where  the  aetiology  is 
complex,  treatment  must  be  equally  general,  and 
the  whole  system  of  life  will  have  to  be  reformed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  rapidly  growing  child 
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and  youth,  and  still  more  in  girls  at  puberty,  the 
great  demand  for  nutritive  material  must  be  duly 
considered  and  every  obstacle  to  its  supply  re- 
moved. When  other  than  direct  discharges  are 
draining  the  blood  they  must  be  checked.  Lac- 
tation may  have  to  be  forbidden ;  and  leucorrhoea 
and  spermatorrhoea  ■vpill  sometimes  demand  local 
treatment. 

The  removal  of  the  cause  being  thus  made  the 
first  element  in  treatment,  means  must  next  be 
adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the  blood.  But 
before  this  can  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  alimentary  tract  and  the  organs 
of  sanguification  into  a  healthy  state.  Dyspepsia 
and  constipation  require  immediate  treatment; 
and  for  this  purpose  simple  alkaline  and  bitter 
stomachics  with  rhubarb,  and  free  purgation  by 
ordinary  means,  followed  by  a  course  of  aloes 
and  iron  pill  at  night,  are  the  best.  The  food 
must  be  carefully  ordered,  so  that  it  shall  not  only 
supply  the  albuminous  elements  that  are  specially 
deficient  in  the  blood,  but  be  retained  and  ab- 
sorbed ;  it  must  therefore  be  at  once  nourishing 
and  digestible,  and  be  taken  in  email  quantities 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  patient  must  not  be 
allowed  to  yield  to  the  disgust  that  she  may 
have  for  meat. 

The  process  of  sanguification  may  be  success- 
fully assisted  by  means  of  drugs.  Iron  is  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  aglobulism ;  and,  practically 
speaking,  it  speedily  becomes  a  question  in  the 
treatment  of  a  ease  of  anaemia  in  what  form  iron 
is  to  be  given.  The  compound  iron  mixture.of 
the  pharmacopoeia  answers  more  frequently  than 
any  other ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  when  there  is 
much  constipation,  the  protosulphate  with  pur- 
gative saline  sulphates  will  be  more  suitable 
for  a  time ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there 
is  a  tendency  to  discharges,  the  per-salts  with 
bitters  will  better  answer  the  purpose.  The 
combinations  of  iron  with  quiuia  or  strychnia, 
should  be  given  in  cases  where  less  marked 
ansemia  occurs  in  older  subjects  with  nervous 
depression  and  general  want  of  vigour.  In 
special  cases  the  ferrum  redactum,  saccharated 
carbonate,  vinum  ferri,  or  the  French  dragies  fer- 
rugineuses  at  meal  times  may  be  ordered.  Cod-liver 
oil  may  sometimes  be  prescribed  with  success. 
Other  symptoms  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  ' 
principles.  Uterine  complaints  demand  special 
attention ;  and  bromides,  ergot,  opium,  and  other 
sedatives  and  astringents  are  indicated  where 
excitement  and  excessive  discharge  are  present. 
While  these  dietetic  and  medicinal  measures  are 
being  carried  out,  it  is  impossible  to  insist  :too 
strongly  upon  attention  to  bodily  and  mental 
hygiene.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  change 
of  air  fulfils  all  the  necessary  conditions,  and  it 
is  generally  to  be  recommended.  Above  all, 
time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  cure ;  and 
rest  is  scarcely  less  so.  .  A  frequent  change  in 
the  form  of  the  medicinal  remedies,  is  also 
advisable. 

Progressive  Pernicious  Aneemia.  —  A 
peculiar  form  of  anaemia  has  long  been  known, 
but  has  lately  attracted  special  attention,  and 
is  variously  designated  as  pemicietta^  malig- 
nant, idiopathic,  and  progressive,  on  account 
of  the  Intensity  of  the  symptoms,  the  ob- 
Dcnrily  of  its  pathology,  and  the  frequency  with 
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which  it  advances  to  a  fatal  termination,  This 
disease  may  occur  in  both  sexes,  but  has  been  most 
frequently  observed  in  middle-aged,  pregnant  wo- 
men; it  presents  no  special  post-mortem  appear- 
ances ;  and  it  cannot  be  referred  to  anyreasonable 
cause.  The  aymptom  are  those  of  excessive  anae 
mia,as  described  above;  but  gastric  disturbance 
and  general  haemorrhages  are  relatively  promi- 
nent, and,  in  some  cases,  irregular  attacks  of 
pyrexia  occur.  The  blood  during  life  is  said  to 
differ  from  that  found  in  ordinary  anaemia,  by  con- 
taining an  unusual  amount  of  ill-shaped  red  cor- 
puscles and  granular  matter.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  steadilytowards  death,  in  which  itgene- 
rally  terminates.  The  pathology  of  progressive 
pernicious  anaemia  is  obscure.  It  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  but  the  advanced  stage  of  or- 
dinary anasmia,  which  attracts  attention  by 
its  resistance  to  treatment,  and  it^  fatal  ter- 
mination. The  appearance  of  the  blood  would 
seem  to  indicate  excessive  destruction,  rather  than 
insuficient  supply  of  the  important  elements,  as 
the  essential  cause  of  the  morbid  condition ;  but 
there  is  probably  dea:angement  in  both  directions. 
The  prognosis  is  as  unfavourable  as  possible. 
T?reatment  must  be  ordered  on  general  principles  : 
transfusion  has  been  frequently  t);ied,  but  with- 
out success.  J.  Mitchell  Bbucb, 

Air.a!MIA  liYMPHATICA.— A  form  of 
Anaemia  which  is  associated  with  a  peculiar  af- 
fection of  the  Lymphatic  ISystem.  See  Hodg- 
kin's  Disease. 

AN-fflSTHESIA  (4,  priv.,  anAaurBdvoiuu,  I 
feel). — ^Anaesthesia  literally  means  absence  or  loss 
of  sensation,  which  may  be  general  or  local. 
The  word  is,  however,  more  especially  employed 
to  signify  loss  of  tactile  sensibility,  as  distin- 
guished from  insensibility  to  pain  or  Analgesia. 
It  is  further  used  to  indicate  the  condition  in- 
duced by  the  action  of  Ansesthetics-  upon  the 
system.      See  Sensation,  Disorders  of. 

Air.fflSTHETICS. — Definition.  The  name 
given  to  a  series  of  agents  which  are  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  pain,  but  more  especially 
applied  to  those  used  in  surgical  practice. 

HisTOET. — The  idea  of  annulling  pain  in  sur- 
gical operations  is  a  very  old  one.  Compression 
of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and.  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapour  of  mixtures  containing  car- 
bonic anhydride  were  practised  at  an  early  date. 
In  the  sixteenth  centuiy  ether  was  probably  the 
active  ingredient  of  a  volatile  anaesthetic  de- 
scribed by  Porta.  The  use  of  anaesthetics  was, 
however,  but  little  understood  and  rarely  prac- 
tised. Even  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Humphry 
Dayyj  that  nitrous  oxide  should  be  used  in  minor 
operations  not  attended  with  loss  of  blood,  was  of 
little  practical  value,  on  account  of  the  inefacient 
apparatus  then  available.  In  ]  845  Hora,ce  Wells 
inhaled  laughing  gas  so  successfully  that  he  may 
be  said  to  have  introduced  the,  practice ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  so  often  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  that  this  agent  fell  into  disuse 
on  the  introduotionof  ether  in  1846  by  Morton, 
after  some  communication  on  its  properties  from 
a  chemist  named  Jackson.  In  1847  chloroform 
was  used  by  Simpson,  and  quickly  superseded 
ether  almost  all  over  Europe.    At  the  present 
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time  the  comparative  safety  of  ether  has  caused 
this  ansesthetio  again  to  be  preferred  by  many 
eurgeons  in  this  country. 

Endmeeation. — The  three  agents  just  men- 
tioned, namely,  nitrous  oxide,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, are  those  chiefly  in  use,  and  they  have  each 
advantages  in  particular  cases.  Experiments  made 
irith  other  agents,  such  as  amylene,  tetrachloride 
of  carbon,  eQiidenedichloride,  and  bichloride  of 
methylene,  have  not  shown  that  they  possess 
safficient  advantages  to  counterbalance  the  defect 
of  requiring  special  management  in  their  ad- 
ministration. This  list  of  ansesthetics  might  be 
still  fiurther  increased,  for  in  order  to  produce 
insensibility  it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  arterialised  blood  to  the  nervous 
centres,  or  to  introduce  into  the  blood  a  sub- 
stance ■whioh  deprives  it  of  its  power  of  oxygen- 
ating the  tissues. 

Modes  of  XJsb, — Ausesthesia  may  be  produced 
for  surgical  purposes: — 1.  by  benumbing  the 
part  to  be  operated  on  by  means  of  cold ;  2.  by 
intercepting  its  nervous  communication ;  3.  by 
arresting  tiie  activity  of  the  nervous  centres 
concerned  in  sensation.  Thus  ansesthetics  may 
be  local  or  gmeral  in  their  action. 

Iiocal  Aneesthesia  may  be  induced  by  cold. 
The  most  convenient  plan  is  to  blow  a  jet  of 
anhydrous  ether  spray  upon  the  part,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Bichardson,  and  thus  to  freeze  it. 
The  surface  to  be  frozen  should  be  dry,  and  hence 
the  difficulty  of  freezing  the  gum  of  the  lower  jaw, 
on  account  of  the  saliva.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  pounded  ice  and  common  salt  contained 
m  a  bag  of  muslin  is  eflfective,  but  less  easily 
applied.  This  plan  is  adapted  for  opening  ab- 
scesses and  boils,  and  for  the  extraction  of  a  few 
teeth ;  but  the  process  both  of  congelation  and 
of  thaw  is  painful.  Chloroform  applied  locally 
is  said  to  cause  numbness,  but-  it  isi  very  little 
used  except  inside  the  miouth,  and  then  it  owes 
its  soothing  effects  to  the  quantity  of  chloroform 
vapour  which  is  inhaled.  Compression  of  nerve 
trunks  for  inducing  ansesthesia  is  never  prac- 
tised at  the  present  day, 

.  General  Ajieesthesia  is  at  present  rarely 
obtained  in  any  other  way  than  by  inhalation, 
although  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
induce  the  condition  by  subcutaneous  and  in- 
travenous injection  of  chloral  or  morphia. 

Subjects  fob  Anesthetics. — We  may  say 
generally  that  any  person  fit  for  a  severe  ope- 
ration is  a  fit  subject  for  an  anaesthetic,  but  no  one 
is  so  free  from  danger  that  care  in  watching  its 
effects  can  be  dispensed  with:  The  cases  requiring 
the  greatest  vigilance  are  not  the  young  and  deli- 
cate, for  whom  a  small  dose  suffices,  but  the  strong, 
who  inhale  deeply  and  struggle  much.  Ether  is 
probably  better  for  those  suspected  of  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart,  although  as  a  rule  such 
cases  are  eminently  satisfactory  under  chloro- 
form. Many  of  the  deaths  under  chloroform 
have  occurred  in  intemperate  drinkers,  and  the 
presence  of  alcohol  in  the  system  undoubtedly 
intensifies  its  effect. 

Pkeoautions, — Before  commencing  inhalation 
the  following  particulars  should  be  attended  to. 
The  patient  must  not  have  recently  taken  a  full 
meal ;  he  should  lie  comfortably,  in  a  horizontal 
position  if  possible,  unless  when  gas  or  ether  is 


given  for  a  short  operation  j  and  the  dress  should 
not  be  tight.  When  the  administration  is  begun, 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  breathe  regularly  and 
freely.  The  pulse  as  well  as  the  respiration  must 
be  watched.  If  the  vapour  excites  either  swal- 
lowing or  coughing,  it  is  more  pungent  than  is 
requisite,  and  its  strength  should  be  diminished. 
Most  patients  are  at  first  afraid  of  breathing, 
and  some  hold  their  breath  for  half  a  minute. 
Tlie  vapour  should  not  be  removed  on  this 
account,  but  care  should  be  taken,  by  holding 
the  inhaling  apparatus  farther  off,  to  prevent 
the  vapour  becoming  too  strong  iu  the  interval. 
After  volition  has  been  abolished,  any  pause  in 
the  breathing  should  be  noted,  and  more  or  less 
fresh  air  given.  Further  directions  will  be  given 
in  describing  the  anaesthetics  specially.  . 
•  Special  Anjbsthktics. — Frotoxide  of  Nitrogen, 
Nitrous  Oxide,  or  Laughing  Gas.  This  agent  is 
now  prepared  wholesale,  and  sold  condensed  into 
a  liquid  in  strong  iron  bottles.  Thegas,  whether 
supplied  thus  or  from  u  gasometer,  should  be 
inhaled  from  a  bag  having  such  a  free  com- 
munication with  the  face  that  it  will  readily  be 
supplied  even  in  panting  respiration.  A  long 
tube,  however  large,  is  objectionable,  as  the  gas 
is  less  mobile  than  common  air. 

The  special  aim  in  giving  gas  should  at  first 
be  to  exclude  air,  and  to  exchange  the  atmosphere 
within  the  air-passages  and  lungs  for  one  of  pure 
gas.  The  patient  should  not  merely  be  told  to 
breathe  slowly  and  deeply,  but  be  shown  how  to 
do  so,  aboat  fifteen  times  in  a  minute.  The  in- 
spiration should  not  be  jerking,  and  the  expira- 
tion should  be  complete.  It  is  a  special  merit 
of  laughing  gas  that  no  harm  can  come  of  inhal- 
ing too  freely  at  first.  The  gas-bag  must  be 
kept  filled  either  by  pressure  on  the  gasometer, 
or  by  turning  the  screw  tap  of  the  gas  bottle. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant, 
or  more  conveniently  with  the  foot  of  the  admi- 
nistrator, by  means  of  a  contrivance  invented  by 
Mr.  Braine,  in  which  the  gas-bottle  is  placed  hori- 
zontally upon  rollers  and  moved  by  the  foot 
whilst  the  head  of  the  screw  is  fixed;  The 
writer's  plan  is  to  iix  the  bottle  vertically  and 
turn  the  screw  by  pressing  the  foot  against  an 
iron  plate  with  spikes  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
a  square  hole  fitting  the  tap  on  its  lower  surface. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  face-piece  or  mouth- 
piece should  fit  aocurately,  and  the  air-pad  is 
almost  essential  to  effect  this  in  a  great  many 
cases.  It  should  be  warmed  if  the  indiarubber 
is  stiff  After  five  or  six  good  respirations  there 
is  no  need  of  supplying  fresh  gas  with  each  in- 
spiration. The  expiring  valve  should  be  kept 
closed,  and  the  inspiring  valve  opened.  Care  must 
always  be  taken  that  the  supply  of  gas  is  suffi- 
cient to  replace  any  that  is  lost  by  absorption 
into  the  blood  or  by  leakage.  This  is  more  easily 
effected  if  the  gas-bag  is  made  of  thin  indiarub- 
ber, so  as  to  distend-  easily  and  contract  gently 
with  the  movement  of  breathing.  It  should  be 
sufficiently  filled,  so  that  if  the  mouth-piece  does 
not  fit,  the  gas  would  escape  instead  of  air 
entering  and  becoming  mixed  with  it. 

Lividity  of  the  skin  will  not  help  us  to  know 
when  the  patient  is  fully  under  the  influence  of 
the  gas,  neither  will  insensitiveness  of  the  eyelids, 
nor  yet  the  state  of  the  pupils.    The  breaking 
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should  become  stertorous  or  icterrapted,  or  the 
pulse  very  feeble,  or  conyulsive  twitchings  should 
occur,  before  the  face-piece  is  removed.  A  little  air 
may  beiadmitted  by  raising  the  face-pieoe,Jf  the 
operation  is  not  upoii  the  face,  and  by  doing  so 
every  fourth  or  fifth  respiration  ansesthesia  may 
be  kept  up  for  several  minutes.  The  effect  of  a 
single  full  inspiration  may  be  to  bring  the  patient 
into  a  state  of  excitement,  and  the  Continuance 
of  the  gas  without  air  brings  on  conVillsive  move- 
ments, so  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  any 
operation  lasting  as  much  as  five  minutes,  and 
requiring  steadiness. 

Patients  are  sometimes  so  unsteady  that  it  is 
found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  make  the 
face-piece  fit.  In  such  eases  the  best  plan  is  to 
cover  the  patient's  eyes  and  let  hiin  breathe  air, 
merely  preventing  him  from  rising  from  the  chair 
or  bed,  and  not  speaking  till  he  is  conscious,  and 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  so  to  recommence  the 
inhaling  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  A  violent 
patient  often'  becomes  perfectly  rational  in  less 
than  two  minutes. 

Sickness  and  ■  headache  ought  not  to  result 
from  the  inhalation  of  gas,  but  if  the  use  of  it  is 
prolonged,  or  if  the  patient  is  kept  for  several 
minutes  in  a  semi-conscious  state,  breathing  a 
little  air  with  the  gas,  both  these  symptoms 
may  occur.  The  recumbent  posture,  qnifet,  and 
warmth  to  the  feet,  constitute  all  that  is  likely 
to  be  required  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Ether,  Sulphurio  Ether,  Ethylio  Ether,  Vinic 
Ether,  or  Oxide  of  Ethyl,  was  first  used  for  anses- 
thetio  purposes  in  1846.  Before  its  use  was  well 
understood  in  England  chloroform  was  brought 
forward  as  a  more  convenient  agent,  and  much 
less  unpleasant  to  the  patient.  Ether  is' less 
liable  to  become  dangerous  to  life,  as  it  does 
not  under  ordinary  circumstances  depress  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

If  ether  be  given  from  a  towel  or  hollow  sponge, 
the  best  Kind  is  the  Mther  Furus  of  the  Pharma- 
copojia,  of  sp.  gr.  -720 ;  but  the  ether  of  sp.  gr.  735, 
which  contains  a  little  water,  answers  very  well 
if  the  towel  or  napkin  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
large  cone,  thus  lessening  the  access  of  fresh  air. 
The  disadvantage  of  using  the  latter  kind  is  that 
the  moisture  of  the  patient's  breath  condenses 
upon  the  surface  made  cold  by  the  evaporating 
ether,  and  diminishes  its  volatility.  When  pure 
ether  is  used,  a  certain  amount  of  condensed 
aqueous  vapour  is  taken  up  before  it  reaches 
the  density  -TSS. 

In  all  inhalers  where  an  arrangement  is  made 
for  preventing  the  ether  from  becbming  too  cold, 
the  washed  ether  735  may  be  used,  and  will  be 
fftund  cheaper.  Not  only  is  it  sold  at  a  lower 
price,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  from  escaping 
through  cork  or  stopper. 

Although  it  is  not  difficult  to  destroy  dogs  sud- 
denly -with  ether,  it  is  believed  by  many  writers 
on  the  subject  that  in  man  it  can  only  prove  fatal 
by  causing  asphyxia,  and  that  the  signs  of  this 
condition  are  so  easily  seen  and  remedied  that 
practically  this  anaesthetic  is  quite  safe.  The 
■writer  is  not  of  this  opinion,  belie'ving  that  some- 
times -when  narcosis  is  far  advanced,  the  glottis 
will  allow  ether  vapour  to  pass  of  sufficieiit 
strength  to  stop  the  heart.  Such  eases,  however,  are 
very  rare  indeed.    Ether  is  extensively  adminis- 


tered by  pouring  an  ounce  at  a  time  upon  a 
very  large  cup-shaped  sponge,  which,  if  cold 
from  previous  use,  is  dipped  into  hot  water  and 
squeezed  as  dry  as  possible.  •  It  is  to'  be  expected 
that  the  patient  will  resist  breathing  when  this  is 
held  over  his  face,  but  after  a  minute's  struggling 
hei  becomes  unconscious,  and  easy  to  manage. 
Compared  with  giving  ether  timidly,'  so  as  to 
let  the  patient  remain  delirious  for  several 
minutes,  this  may  be  a  good  plan ;  but  there  is 
no  necessity  for  giving  the  ether  so  strbhgfly  if 
we  diminish  the' acoess  of  fresh  air.  _  The  ad- 
ministration of  nitrous  oxide  from  which  air  is 
at  first  excluded;  and  afterwards  admitted  very 
sparingly,  has  taught  us  how  slight  the  after- 
effects are  from  the  asphyxia  so  induced.  Cones  of 
leather  or  pasteboard  lined  with  felt,  and  having 
a  small  opening  at  the  apex,  are  better  than 
sponges ;  but  they  should  be  larger.  They  may 
be  made  more  effective  and  economical  by  placing 
a  thin  india-rubber  bag  over  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
so  that  more  of  the  expired  atmosphere  may  be 
breathed  again. 

Morgan's  inhaler  is  very  efficient.  The  ether 
is  pbured  into  a  tin  chamber  &a  large  as  a  hat,  con- 
taining sponge.  This  in  covered  by  a  sort  of 
diaphragm,  which  rises  and  falls  with  respiration 
as  the  patient  breathes  into  and  out  of  it  by  means 
of  a  tube  and  face-piece.  There  are  no  valves. 
Ansesthesia  results  partly  from  asphj'xia,  and' 
partly  from  the  action  of  the  ether.  The  amount 
breathed  depends  on  its  temperature,  and  on  the 
freedom  of  respiration.  If  the  respiratory 
movements  are  slight,  as  in  young  children,  or 
in  persons  suffering  from  emphysema,  the 
amount  of  etheir  supplied  is  apt  to  be  too  small. 
Ormsby's  inhaler  is  an  improvement  upon  it, 
The  sponge  for  ether  is  contained  in  a  cage  near 
the  face-piece. 

An  excellent  inhaler  for  hospital  purposes  and 
for  prolonged  operations  is  sold  by  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley.  The  ether-vessel  is  kept  in  a  water-bath. 
There  are  valves  which  allow  air  to  pass  over 
the  ether,  but  prevent  its  return,  and  the  ap- 
paratus has  an  arrangement  for  lessening  the 
odour  of  ether  in  the  room,  consisting  of  a  tube 
leading  to  the  floor,  which  carries  off  the  expired 
air  and  ether. 

With  the  view  of  regulating  the  strength  of 
the  ether  vapour,  the  -writer  has  contrived  the 
folio-wing  apparatus,  which  is  made  by  Mayer  and 
Meltzer.  It  consists  of  an  oval  india-rubber  bag 
fifteen  inches  long,  at  one  end  connected  with  the 
face-piece,  at  the  other  with  the  ether-vessel. 
Within  the  bag  is  a  flexible  tube  alsoleading  from 
the  face-piece  to  the  ether  vessel.  By  turning  a 
regulator  the  patient  is  made  to  breathe  into  the 
bag  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  tube 
and  ether  vessel,  or  pdrtly  one  way  and  partly  the 
other.  The  more  the  regulator  is  turned  towards 
the  letter  E,  the  more  ether  vapour  he  takes.  By 
turning  it  back  again  the  amount  of  vapour  is 
diminished.  The  ether-vessel  contains  a  reservoir 
of  water,  which  prevents  the  ether  becoming 
too  cold  from  evaporation.  It  is  filled  -with 
ether  up  to  a  mart  on  the  vessel.  A  thermo- 
meter in  connection  shows  the  temperature  of 
the  ether.  _  The  vessel  should  be  just  dipped 
into  a  basin  of  warm  water  and  gently  rotated 
till  the  thermometer  reaches  from  65°  to  70°. 
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Wheu  nseniitjiis  vessel  should  bo  suspended  by  a 
strap  from  the  neck  of  the  admiidstrator. 

At  fiist  the  regulator  aUows  the  passage  from 
the  faee-piece  into  the  bag  to  remain  open,  and 
the  bag  should  be  filled  by  pressing  the  faoe-pieee 
more fcmly  against  the  faceduringexpiration  than 
inspiration.  By  degrees  the  regulator  is  turned 
towards  letter  E,  and  thus  the  -way  to  the  inner 
tube  is  opened,  and  the  air  breathed  through  it 
carries  ether  vapour  from  the  vessel  into  the  dis- 
tal end  of  the  bag.  "When  the  regulator  allows 
half  the  inspired  air  to  pass  tlirough  the  ether, 
the  vapour  is  strong  enough  to  induce  sleep  in 
two  minutes,  usually  without  exciting  cough. 
As  the  act  of  swallowing  is  excited  by  a  smaller 
quantity  of  ether  than  that  of  coughing,  it  should 
be  watched  for,  and  the  regulator  very  slightly 
turned  back  should  it  occur. 

This  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for  giving 
laughing-gas,  all  communication  with  the  ether- 
vessel  being  cut  off  by  turning  a  stopcock, 
and  by  attaching  the  tube  leading  from  the  gas- 
bottle  to  a  mount  near  the  bag. 

By  far  the  least  unpleasant  and  the  quickest 
way  of  preparing  a  patient  for  a  surgical  operation 
is  to  use  gas  and  ether  combined  ;  the  change 
from  gas  to  ether  being  made  by  turning  the 
regulator  above  described  as  soon  as  the  patient  is 
siAciently  under  the  influence  of  gas  to  disregard 
the  flavour  of  ether.  The  supply,  of  gas  should 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  ether  is  introduced ;  but 
if  subsequently  the  patient  is  allowed  to  become 
conscious,  the  gas  may  be  given  freely  as  at  first, 
in  order  to  make  him  sleep  again.  The  writer 
finds  less  sickness  and  more  rapid  recovery  from 
the  unpleasant  taste  of  ether  than  when  the  latter 
is  given  alone.  The  chief  dif&culty  is  to  prevent 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  patient,  resulting  from 
the  panting  character  of  the  breathing.  To  lessen 
this  the  ether  must  be  given  as  strong  as  possible 
without  producing  irritation  of  the  throat,  and 
the  operator  should  wait  until  the  influence  of 
the  ether  has  increased  to  the  production  of  deep 
stertor.  Air  being  then  admitted  with  every 
fourth  or  fifth  inspiration,  the  breathing  soon  be- 
comes as  reguleur  as  it  is  under  ether  when  given 
in  any  other  way. 

On  recovering  from  the  inhalation  of  ether 
patients  are  often  in  a  state  of  intoxication  for  a 
period  corresponding  to  the  time  and  extent  of  the 
etherization.  The  eyes  should  be  covered,  but  the 
mouth  and  nose  left  free ;  and  the  room  should 
be  kept  quiet,  with  a  brisk  fire,  and  the  window 
more  or  less  open.    See  Appendix. 

Chloroform  was  introduced  by  Simpson  in  1 847. 
It  should  not  be  made  from  methylated  spirit,, 
and,  when  a  drachm  is  poured  upon  blotting 
paper,  it  should  evaporate  without  leaving,  an 
unpleasant  odour.  It  is  the  most  convenient 
of  all  anaesthetics,  and  the  most  easy  to  admi- 
nister. Unfortunately,  when  given  beyond  a 
certain  strength,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
cardiac  ayncope,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  persons  are  particularly  liable  to  be  so 
affected. 

Some  authorities  think  it  desirable  to  give 
alcoholic  stimulants  before  administering  chloro- 
form; otliers  partially  narcotize  the  patient 
with  morphia  or  chloral.  No  doubt  these  agents 
Assist  the  action  of  the  chloroform,  but  if  from  any 


accident  an  excess  of  chloroform  should  be  given, 
they  interfere  with  the  means  of  recovery,  and 
for  this  reason  are  not  to  be  recommended. 
There  is  less  objection  to  the  inhalation  of  a  mix- 
ture of  chloroform  and  ether,  or  of  these  agents 
with  alcohol ;  but  such  mixtures,  if  kept  for  some 
length  of  time,  alter  their  relative  proportions, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  the  more  volatile  in- 
gredients. Even  tiie  change  from  the  adminis 
tration  of  chloroform  to  that  of  ether,  if  made 
suddenly,  is  not  free  from  danger,  for,  when  a 
person  is  partially  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, the  glottis  allows  a  high  percentage  of 
ether  to  pass ;.  and,  if  the  lung-circulation  be 
slow,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  blood  may 
be  so  highly  charged  with  ether  as  to  depress 
rather  than  stimulate  the  heart. 

Chloroform,  therefore,  should  be  given  gradu- 
ally. The  object  should  be  to  keep  down  the 
proportion  of  chloroform-vapour  rather  than  to 
give  abundance  of  fresh  air.  In  preparing  for 
au  operation  requiring  perfect  stUlness,  six  to 
eight  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  the  process. 
Sponges  or  lint  saturated  with  chloroform,  and 
held  close  to  the  mouth,  are  dangerous,  from  the 
possibility  of  liquid  chloroform  falling  on  the 
lips  or  into  the  mouth.  In  midwifery  practice  a 
piece  of  linen  or  blotting  paper  sprinkled  with 
chloroform  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tumbler  is  a  convenient  plan  of  administration, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  liquid  chloro- 
form from  settling  at  the  bottom.  In  general 
surgery  a  handkerchief  or  towel  may  be  folded 
into  a  small  cone,  open  at  the  apex,  into 
which  not  more  than  a  drachm  should  be 
poured  at  flrst,  and  fifteen  minims  at  a  time 
afterwards.  A  better  plan  is  to  roll  and  tie 
a  piece  of  lint  into  a  compress  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  A  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a-half  of  chlo- 
roform should  be  poured  upon  this,  which  is  to  be 
held  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  patient's  upper 
lip,  the  hand  and  compress  being  covered  with  a 
towel,  which  should  gradually  be  drawn  over  the 
patient's  face.  This  plan  gives  considerable  com- 
mand over  the  supply  of  chloroform,  for,  when 
the  chloroform,  having  cooled  by  evaporation,  is 
given  off  too  slowly,  the  vapour  can  be  increased 
by  warming  the  compress  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  When  it  is  becoming  dry  it  ceases  to 
feel  cold,  and  warning  is  thus  given  that  fresh 
chloroform  is  needed.  This  should  be  supplied 
half  a  drachm  at  a  time.  In  doing  this  the  towel 
should  still  be  left  over  the  face  of  the  patient 
in  order  to  keep  him  breathing  a  slightly 
chloroformed  atmosphere.  The  movement  of 
swallowing  should  be  looked  for,  and  regarded 
as  evidence  that  the  vapour  is  stronger  than  is 
necessary.  If  any  sound  like  hiccough  indicates 
laryngeal  obstrnction,  the  chloroform  and  towel 
should  be  removed,  and,  if  the  sound  continue, 
the  chin  should  be  raised  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  sternum.  Laryngeal  obstruction  arises 
from  two  main  causes,  viz.,  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
and  falling  down  of  the  epiglottis.  The  first  is 
excited  by  the  pungency  of  the  vapour,  and  also 
by  reflex  action  when  certain  nerves  are  injiired, 
notably  when  a  ligature  is  tightened  upon  a 
pile.  The  epiglottis  covers  the  larynx  every 
time  we  swallow,  but  the  muscles  coming  from 
the   chin  raise   it   again    directly.      In    deep 


narcosis  these  muscles  are  sluggish,  and  cannot 
act  thus  if  the  position  of  the  chin  places  them  at 
a  disadvantage.  If  raising  the  chin  fail  to  open 
the  air-passage,  the  tongue  must  be  pulled 
forward.  In  doing  this  the  head  should  _b6 
kept  back.  Depressing  the  chin  renders  a  partial 
obstruction  complete.  A  laryngeal  sound  in- 
dicating obstruction  is  of  little  consequence  if 
the  pulse  is  good,  since,  although  the  breathing 
be  imperfect,  sufficient  iTesh  air  continues  to  be 
breathed ;  but  if  the  pulse  flags,  or  if  it  appears 
that  the  amount  of  chloroform  in  the  air-pas- 
sages is  excessive,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost 
in  seizing  the  tongue  with  forceps. 

When  a  patient  is  delirious  and  struggling, 
extra  core  must  be  taken  that  the  chloroform  be 
not  too  strong,  because  he  inhales  deeply,  carry- 
ing the  vapour  almost  to  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  and,  when  he  next  closes  the  glottis  and 
strains,  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  vapour  within 
the  lungs  is  increased,  and  the  chloroform  enters 
the  blood  very  quickly.  The  compress  should 
be  held  at  least  two  inches  off  the  mouth, 
although  the-  towel  may  still  cover  the  face. 
Directly  any  stertorous  noise  is  heard,  a  breath 
or  two  of  fresh  air  should  be  allowed,  and  no 
more  chloroform  given  till  the  pulse  beats  well 
and  the  respiration  is  free. 

Skinner's  apparatus — a  cap  of '  domette'  flannel 
stretched  over  a  frame — is  a  much  better  appar: 
ratus  than  a  towel ;  but  its  virtue  is  simplicity, 
and  it  has  little  pretension  to  exactitude.  Snow's 
apparatus  is  very  efficient,  portable,  and  econo- 
mical. The  addition  of  a  water-jacket  to  equal- 
ize the  temperature  was  a  great  improvement ; 
but  it  should  be  provided  with  a  thermo- 
meter. 

The  safest  and  least  unpleasant  mode  of  giving 
chloroform  is  by  means  of  the  apparatus  fitted 
with  a  large  bag  of  air  containing  not  more 
than  thirty-three  minims  of  chloroform  in  a 
thousand  inches  of  air.  The  apparatus  is,  how- 
ever, too  complex  to  be  generally  adopted,  aud 
the  writer  hopes  shortly  to  be  able  to  introduce 
a  modification  of  it  which  will  be  more  easily 
used.  The  advantage  of  more  precise  measure- 
ment of  the  strength  of  chloroform-vapour  than 
is  afforded  by  towels  or  napkins  will  appear 
when  we  consider  the  several  circumstances 
that  alter  it  when  so  given. 

The  strength  of  vapour  given  off  from  a  known 
quantity  of  chloroform  is  influenced  by : — 

1.  The  extent  of  surface  of  chloroform. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  chloroform,  which 
is  constantly  diangingi 

3.  The  temperattire  of  the  air  of  the  room,  of 
the  patient's  face,  and  of  the  administrator's  hand. 

4.  The  distance  at  which  the  chloroform  is 
heldfrom  the  patient's  feee. 

5.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  of  air, 

6.  The  height  of  the  barometer. 
Moreover,  when  the  chloroform-mixture  is  of 

known  strength,  its  effect  is  increased  by  high 
barometrical  pressure;  by  low  temperature  of 
the  blood ;  by  deep  or  quick  respiration,  and 
especially  by  muscular  efforts  when  the  glottis 
is  closed ;  and  by  slow  movement  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lessened  .by  low  baro- 
metrical pressure ;  by  high  temperature  of  blood ; 
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by  superficial  or  slow  respiration ;   and  by  rapid 
circulation  through  the  lungs. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  danger  from 
these  causes  is  easily  averted  with  moderate 
earo,  for  they  do  not  often  concur  to  produce 
the  same  effect ;  but  if  a  patient,  fatigued  with 
struggling,  takes  a  very  deep  breath  just  as 
fresh  chloroform  has  been  poured  upon  the 
towel,  and  then  closes  his  glottis  and  makes 
another  struggle — the  barometer  being  high  at 
the  same  time — it  is  evident  that  blood  unduly 
sharged  with  chloroform  will  gain  access  into  tho 
coronary  arteries,  and  depress  the  cardiac  ganglia. 
Death  has  occurred  so  rapidly  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  shock  from  the  operation. 

Chloroform  lessens,  if  it  does  not  entirely 
prevent,  the  shock  of  an  operation,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  if  chloroform  be  given  freely  for 
this  purpose,  a  dangerous  amount  of  it  will  be 
administered. 

If  a  severe  operation  is  about  to  be  performed, 
the  chloroform  should  be  given  in  the  same 
gradual  manner  as  in  a  slighter  one,  but  con- 
tinued to  the  point  of  fixing  the  pupils  and  pro- 
ducing stertorous  breathing ;  aud,  when  the  chief 
shock  is  expected,  two  or  three  breaths  of  pure 
air  should  be  admitted,  so  that,  if  the  pulse  fail, 
there  may  not  be  an  excessive  amount  of  chloro- 
form-vapour in  the  lungs. 

Compounda  of  Chloroform. — Under  this  head 
comes  Sichloride  of  Methylene,  which  contains 
a  variable  quantity  of  chloroform.  ■  Its  che- 
mical characters  and  physiological  effects  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform,  ether, 
and  alcohol.  It  narcotizes  quickly,'  but  not  safely ; 
and,  as  the  amount  of  chloroform  in  it  is  not 
always  uniform,  it  is  better  to  mix,  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  one  part  of  alcohol,  two  of 
chloroform,  and  three  of  ether,  and  to  keep  the 
bottle  so  well  corked  thai  the  ether  is  not  likely  to 
evaporate  and  leave  chloroform  in  excess.  The 
word  ACE  fixes  the  proportions  in  one's  memory. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  chloroform  with 
four  of  ether  is  convenient  for  a  brief  operation, 
as  this  produces  much  less  excitement  than  ether 
alone.  On  the  whole  the  writer  objects  to 
keej)ing  mixtures  of  this  kind  ready-maide ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  plan  of  giving  at  the  out- 
set sufficient  chloroform  to  abolish  conscious- 
ness, and  subsequently  administering  ether,  vrill 
be  found  safer  than  mixing  them  together  in  the 
liquid  state. 

Ethidene,  ^e.    See  Appendix. 

Afteb-tbeatment. — Quietude  or  conversation 
of  an  encouraging  or  soothing  character  is  de- 
sirable during  the  half-minute  of  recovery  from 
gas.  The  eyes  should  be  covered,  unless  the 
view  is  tranquil  as  well  as  pleasant.  If  gas  be 
given  until  there  are  intermissions  in  the 
breathing,  or  its  administration  continued  for 
several  minutes  with  a  small  allowance  of  air, 
there  may  be  headache  and  even  vomiting :  still 
no  other  treatment  than  repose  is  needed. 

After  the  inhalation  of  ether  a  taste  will  re- 
main, vaiying  with  the  strength  of  the  vapour, 
and  ib.a  duration  of  the  administration.  This 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  washing  out  the  mouth,  and 
gargling  with  warm  fluids ;  while  tho  vapour  re- 
maining about  the  patient  and  in  the  room  may 
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be  removed  hy  heating  the  surface  by  means  of 
hot  bottles,  and  making  a  bright  fire. 

When  the  system  has  been  long  or  pro- 
foundly under  the  influence  of  chloroform  or 
etl^er,  nausea  and  yomiting  are  likely  to  ensue. 
The  writer  has  not  found  any  remedies  more 
effoient  in  pelieviug  these  symptoms  '.ban 
warmth,  fresh  air,  and  abstinence  from  food. 
Hot  tea  and  coffee,  taken  from  a  feeder  without 
raising  the  head,  and  afterwards  beef-tea  and 
jelly,  aje  sufftcient  for  twenty-four  hours,  unless 
the  patient  wishes  for  something  solid.  The 
rule  then  should  be  to  give  as  little  as,  or  less 
than,  is  asked  for.  Ice  has  been  recommended, 
and,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  it  relieves  thirst, 
and  serves  to  postpone  the  necessity  for  giving 
solids  which  might  prove  hurtful. 

TEEA.TMBNT   OS  DANSEBOUa    SYMPTOMS. — Au- 

sesthetics  in  excess  destroy  life  by  stopping  the 
oction  of  the  heart,  or  the  respiration;  generally 
both  are  affected.  When  laughing-gas  is  given  to 
animals  tiU  the  bijeathing  has  ceased,  the  heart 
continues  to  beat  long  afterwards,  and  artificial 
respiration  rapidly  restores  them.  Ether-vapour, 
given  almost  pure  through  a  tracheal  tube,  will 
arrest  the  action  of  a  dog's  heart  in  sixteen  se- 
conds ;  but  if  administered  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  a  doth,  vidthout  opening  the  trachea,  the 
breathing  fails  before  the  heart,  and  the  haema- 
dynamometer  shows  adequate  pressure  in  the 
vessels  whilst  the  breath  is  gasping,  and  for 
several  seconds  after  it  has  ceased. 

With  chloroform  the  hsemadynamometer  indi- 
cates diminished  pressure  directly  the  animal 
ceases  to  struggle,  and  the  heart  sometimes  stops 
before  the  breathing.  In  case  alarming  symptoms 
should  arise,  the  first  effort  should  be  directed 
to  lessening  the  amount  of  the  anaesthetic  in  the 
lungs,  by  pressing  the  trunk  with  both  handSj 
and  squeezing  out  as  much  air  as  possible  with-- 
out  causing  a  shock.  If,  after  this  has  been 
done  two  or  three  times,  the  air  does  not  readily' 
re-enter  the  chest,  the  obstruction  is  to  be  over- 
come either  by  lifting  the  chin  or  drawing  out 
the  tongue,  and  other  artificial  movements  of 
the  chest  must  be.  carried  on.  (See  Aetipioiai. 
Ebspiration.)  If  pallor  be  noticed  whilst 
breathing  i&  going  on,  the  recumbent  posture 
and  elevation  of  the  feet  are  immediately  re- 
quired. {See  RBairsorrATiON.)  Nelaton's  plan 
of  inverting  the  body  has  often  been  foUowed 
by  recovery,  but,  considering  the  impediment  to 
inspiration  from  the  weight  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  pelvis 
should  never  be  many  inches  higher  than  the 
head.  Nitrite  of  amyl — by  reason  of  its  effect 
in  dilating  the  vessels  of  the  skin — ^has  been 
recommended,  but  without  careful  physiological 
inquiry,  and  upon  very  small  clinical  experience. 

Electricity  might  be  expected  to  prove  the 
best  agent  to  assist  the  action  of  a  feeble  heart. 
The  writer's  experimental  observation  has  not 
been  favourable  to  its  employment;  and  cer- 
tainly artificial  respiration  shojJd  not  b&  delayed 
one  moment  in  order  to  apply  electricity. 

Insufflation  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  The 
condition  would  be  rendered  worse  by  distending 
the  stomach,  which  cannot  always  be  prevented 
by  pressing  the  larynx  against  t^he  spine, 

Laiyngotomy  may  be  required  in  cases  where  in 
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spite  of  throwing  the  head  backward,  and  re- 
moving the  chin  away  from  the  sternum,  air  can- 
not be  made  to  enter  the  chest. 

Hot-water  iiy  ections  may  be  of  use,  but  thero 
can  be  no  necessity  for  brandy  whilst  artificial 
breathing  is  being  carried  on.  Afterwards,  if 
swallowing  is  difficult,  brandy  may  be  added  to 
the  enema. 

Friction  of  the  limbs  in  the  direction  of  the 
heart  is  unnecessary,  provided  the  feet  are  slightly 
raised,.  Where  there  has  been  great  loss  of 
blood,  the  limbs  should  be  bandaged  firmly  &om 
the  fingers  and  toes  upward,  as  in  Esmarch'a 
plan  for  saving  the  blood  of  a  limb  about  to  be 
amputated.  In  warm  weather,  or  if  the  body  is 
warm,  a  towel  dipped  in  cold  water  n^y  be  flap- 
ped against  the  chest,,  but  harm  would  resijlt 
from  cooling  the  body  generally.  Bottles  of  hot 
water  and  hot  blankets  should  be  applied  as  soon 
as  the  breathing  is  restored>  -  and  a  brisk  fire 
should  be  keptup,  in  order  to  favour  the  venti- 
lation cf  the  chamber.  J.  T.  Cloveb. 

AWAIiGrESIA  (St,  priv.,  and  8X701,  pain). — 
Absence  of  sensibility  to  painful  impressionB. 
See  Sensation,  Disorders  of. 

AWAPHKODISIA  (4,  priv.,  and 'A^poSIxij, 
'  Venus).  —  Absence  of  sexual  appetite.  Some- 
times used  to  express  Impotence.  See  Sexttai 
EnNCTioNS,  Disorders  of. 

AITAPHBODISIACS.— DEFINITION.— Me- 
dicines which  diminish  the  sexual  passipi;. 

Enumeration. — The  agents  employed, as  ana- 
phrodisiacs  are : — Ice,  Cold  Baths — local  and 
general;  Bromide  of  Potassium  and  Ammonium; 
Iodide  of  Potassium ;  Conium ;  Camphor ;  Digi- 
talis ;  Purgatives ;  Nauaeants ;  and  Bleeding. 

Action. — The  erection  which  occurs  in  the 
genital  organs  during  functional  activity  is  due 
to  dilatation  of  the  arteries. in  their  erectile 
tissues,  audi  is  regulated  by  a  nervous  centre 
situated  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  From  this  centre  vaso-inhibitory  nerves 
pass  to  these  arteries,  and  cause  them  to  dilate 
whenever  it  is  called  into  action.  It  may 
be.  excited  either  reflexly  by  stimulation  of 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  genital  organs  and  ad- 
joining parts;  or  by  psychical  stimuli  passing  to 
it'  from  the  brain.  Anaphrodisiacs  may  act  by 
lessening  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  of  the 
genital  organs,  as  the  continuous  application  of 
cold,  and  probably,  also,  bromide  of  potassium ; 
by  diminishing  the  excitability  of  the  genital  cen- 
tres in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  as  bromide  and 
iodide  of  potassium  and  conium ;  or  by  influencing 
the  circulation,  as  digitalis.  There  are  also  ad- 
juvant measures,  of  a  hygienic  and  moral  charac- 
ter, which  greatly  assist  and  may  even  replace 
anaphrodisiac  medicines,  such  as  a  meagre  diet, 
especially  of  a  vegetable  nature,  the  avoidance 
of  stimulants,  and  the  pursuit  of  active 
mental  and  bodily  exercise.  Everything  tend- 
ing to  stimulate  the  genital  organs,  or  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  blood  to  them  or  to  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  spinal  COTd,  should  be  avoided,  such 
as  warm  and  heavy  clothing,  or  pads  about  the 
hips  or  loins ;  and  a  hard  mattress  should  be 
used  in  place  of  a  feather-bed.  Everything 
likely  to  arouse  the  passions,  such  as  certain 
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aovels,  pictures,  theatrical  Tepieeentations,  &c. 
should  also  be  shunned. 

Uses. — Anaphrodisiacs  are  employed  to  lessen 
the  sexual  pa^isions  when  these  are  abnoriuolly 
excited  in  satyriasis,  nymphomania,  and  allied 
conditions.  As  such  excitement  may  some- 
times depend  on  local  irritation  of  the  genitals, 
in  conseqasnce  of  prurigo  of  the  external  organs, 
excoriations  of  the  os  uteri,  or  balanius ;  or  on 
the  presence  of  worms  in  the  rectum  or  yagsna ; 
these  sources  of  excitement  should  be  locliud  for, 
and,  if  present,  should  be  subjected  to  appro- 
priate treatment.  T.  Ladder  Beuntoit. 

ANASARCA  (avh,  through,  and  <ropf,  the 
flesh). — An  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the 
subcutaneous  conneotire  tissues,  not  limited  to  a 
particular  locality,  but  becoming  more  or  less 
difiused.    See  Dbofsy. 

AITCHTIiOSIS  (ayKi\os,  crooked).— 
Marked  Btif&iess  or  absolute  fixation  cf  a  joint, 
which  may  be  due  to  various  morbid  conditions 
of  the  structures  entering  into  its  formation. 
See  Joints,  Diseases  of. 

ANCHTIiOSTOMA  {iyKifMs,  crooked,  and 
(TTiijua,  a  mouth), — A  genus  of  nematoid  worms. 
See  ScLEBosTOKA. 

ANEURISM  (ivevpiva,  I  dilate.) — Depi- 
MiTioN. — ^Aneurism  is  a  local  dilatation  of  an 
artery,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  tumour 
which  contains  blood,  and  the  walls  of  which  are 
composed  either  of  the  tissues  of  the  vessel,  or 
those  which  form  its  sheath  or  immediately  sur- 
round it.  Therefore  every  aneurism,  properly  so 
called,  consists  of  two  parts — a  sac  and  its  con- 
tents. 

Classificatiok. — Aneurisms  are  usually  divi- 
ded, according  to  the  varying  composition  of  the 
sac,  into  the  following  varieties : — 

1 .  2Vue  aneurism,  in  which  all  the  three  coats 
of  the  artery  form  tlie  sac  or  a  portion  of  the  sac. 
This  variety  is  rare :  at  least  it  is  so  rarely  possible 
to  trace  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  over  any  part 
of  the  sac  beyond  its  orifice,  that  some  patho- 
logists deny  the  existence  of  this  so-called  '  true ' 
form  of  aneurism,  and  most  admit  its  existence 
in  the  aorta  only  . 

2.  False  aneurism,  in  which  the  sac  is  formed 
by  one  only  of  the  coats  of  the  artery.  This  is 
almost  always  the  external  coat;  but  a  sub- 
variety  has  been  proved  to  exist  as'a  consequence 
of  wound  of  the  outer  part  of  the  vessel,  and  is 
believed  by  some  to  take  place  spontaneously,  in 
which  the  inner  coat,  or  the  inner  and  part  of 
the  middle  coat,  is  dilated,  pushed  through  the 
outer  coat,  and  forms  the  sac.  This  is  called 
hernial  false  anemrism. 

3.  Diffused  or  Consecutive  aneurism.  Here 
the  sac  is  formed  of  the  sheath,  cellular  tissue, 
or  other  structures  around  the  artery,  which  are 
matted  together  into  the  form  of  a  membrane. 
The  name  '  diffused '  is  applied  to  this  form  of 
aneurism  to  express  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  at 
first  diffused  amongst  the  tissues  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  or  division,  whether  from  injury 
or  disease,  of  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  either 
in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  circumference ;  but 
it  is  not  a  good  term,  since,  as  soon  as  the  aneu- 
rismalsacis  formed,  the  blood  is  diffused  no  longer, 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  is  encysted  in  the  newly 
formed  sac.  So  that  the  other  term, '  consecutive,' 
seems  a.  better  one,  expressing,  as  it  does,  the 
important  fact  that  the  formation  of  such  aneu- 
risms is  always  consecutive  on  a  rupture,  partial 
or  entire,  of  the  artery. 

4.  Dissecting  aneurism  is  seen  only  within 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  always  involving  the 
aorta — although  it  may  spread  from  the  main 
artery  down  to  its  branches.  In  this  forra  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  have  given  way,  or 
cracked ;  and  the  blood  has  forced  its  way,  usually 
into  the  substance  of  the  middle  coat,  sometimes 
perhaps  between  the  middle  and  outer  coats,  dis- 
tending the  external  portion  of  the  vessel  into  a 
kind  of  aneurism. 

This  is  the  nomenclature  still  in  common  use ; 
but  as  the  first  and  second  varieties  are  practi- 
cally indistinguishable  during  life,  and  the  first, 
though  called  the  '  true '  form  of  aneurism,  is 
very  rare,  it  would  be  better  to  include  both 
under  the  common  name  '  true '  aneurism,  and 
apply  the  term  '  false '  to  the  third  or  '  consecu- 
tive '  form. 

5.  Besides  these,  which  are  all  forms  of  pure 
arterial  aneurism,  there  are  aneurisms  in  which 
the  vein  and  artery  are  simultaneously  involved, 
and  which  are  therefore  called  Arterio-venotis, 
which  will  be  afterwards  spoken  of;  and  tumours 
having  a  certain  analogy  to  aneurism,  which  are 
formed  of  dilated  and  tortuous  arteries-^Cirsoirf 
and  Anastomotic  aneurisms. 

Other  classifications  of  great  importance  are, 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  into 
SpotUaneous  and  Traumatic ;  or,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  tumour,  into  Fusiform  and  Sacculated. 
In  fusiform  aneurism  there  is  a  dilated  tract  of 
artery,  often  of  considerable  length,  from  either 
end  of  which  springs  the  vessel  of  its  natural 
calibre.  Sacculated  aneurism  springs  like  a  bud 
from  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  artery  is  often 
buried  for  some  distance  in  the  wall  of  the  aneu- 
rism ;  but  there  are  many  sacculated  aneurisms 
which  approach  in  shape  to  the  fusiform,  the 
vessel  being  dilated  for  some  part  of  its  extent, 
60  that  its  two  openings  lie  at  different  parts,  and 
sometimes  on  different  aspects  of  the  sac. 

JEtioloqy  and  Pathology. — The  proximate 
cause  of  spontaneous  aneurism  appears  to  be 
usually  a  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the  wall  of  the 
artery,  whereby  it  loses  its  power  of  resilience 
after  having  been  dilated  by  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation. This  loss  of  elasticity  is  commonly 
caused  by  atheroma  or  else  by  partial  calcifica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  the  artery.  In  tlie  latter  case 
the  blood  often  forces  its  way  through  the  entire 
arterial  wall,  and  an  aneurism  of  the  consecutive 
variety  forms,'  or  the  external  part  of  the  artery 
is  dissected  off,  and  a  dissecting  aneurism  results. 
Inflammatory  softening  of  the  artery,  without  the 
presence  of  any  definite  atheromatous  deposit  is 
looked  upon  by  many  writers  of  credit,  such  as 
"Wilks  and  Moxon,  as  a  common  cause  of  aneu- 
rism. Such  low  inflammation  may  have  its 
origin  possibly  in  rheumatism— and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  aneurism  is  often  preceded  by  acute 
rheumatism ;  more  certainly  in  violent  strain,  or 

•  Sometimes,  however,  the  bleeding  will  go  on  without 
the  formation  ot  any  aneurism*!  uc,  and  lead  to  the 
loss  of  life  or  limb. 
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in  mechanical  riqleiice.  Anything  else  which 
weakens  the  arterial  wall,  such  as  the  exposure 
of  the  vessel  in  an  abscess,  is  looked  on  as  a 
cause  of  aneurism.  ;  The  yielding  of  a  weakened 
arterial  wall  is  doubtless  accelerated  by  irre- 
gularities of  the  circulation.  The  influence 
?f  syphilis  and  of  intemperance  in  causing 
aneurism  is  widely  believed,  though  perhaps 
as  yet  neither  fact  is  absolutely  established :  the 
latter,  at  any  rate,  is  rendered  very  probable 
from  the  consideration  that  chronic  alcoholism 
tends  to  impair  the  nutrition  of  all  the  tissues, 
including  the  arteries,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
constantly  irritable  condition  of  the  circulation. 
That  syphilis  may  cause  a  fibroid  degeneration 
of  the  vessels  must  also  be  allowed  to  be  at  least 
possible,  and  that  it  does  so  is  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  pathologists.  If  so,  the  tran- 
sition to  aneurism  is  natural,  if  not  inevitable. 
Another  proved  cause  of  aneurism  is  embolism, 
or  the  obstruction  of  a  diseased  artery  by  a 
fibrinous  plug,  which  has  been  known  to  be 
followed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  immedi- 
ately above  the  plug,  just  as  in  very  rare  eases 
the  ligature  of  a  healthy  vessel  has  given  rise  to 
the  formation  of  aneurism  above  the  tied  part.' 
Violence  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  aneiirism, 
even  in  cases  which  are  not  technically  denomi- 
nated '  traumatic'  The  latter  term  is  generally 
restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  vessel  is  wounded 
by  a  cut,  or  is  known  to  be  ruptured,  and  the 
aneurism  makes  its  appearance  at  once ;  and  in 
these  cases  the  aneurism  is  of  the  '  difcsed '  or 
'  consecutive'  variety.  But  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  cases  in  which  the  artery  is  partially  torn, 
and  the  walls,  being  thus ,  weakened,  afterwards 
slowly  yield  at  the  injured  spot.  This  fact  is 
illustrated  by  the  well-known  ejsperiment  of 
Eicherand,  designed  to  explain  the  frequency  of 
popliteal  anetirism.  The  experiment  consists  in 
hyperextension  of  the  knee  in  the  dead  subject. 
If  this  bo  carried  on  forcibly  till  the  ligaments 
are  heard  to  crack,  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  two  inner  coats  of  the  popliteal  artery  are 
torn. 

All  these  causes  of  aneurism  act  much  more 
powerfully  in  later  life  tlian  in  childhood,  and 
many  are  unknown  in  early,  years.  Aneurism, 
therefore,  is  very  rare  in  children.  In  cases 
where  the  arterial  system  is  extensively  afiected 
with  atheroma,  a  great  number  of  aneurisms 
may  be  found  in  the  same  person,  or  another 
may  form  after  the  cure  of  the  first.  To  such 
cases  the, term  'aneurismal  diathesis'  has  been 
applied.  This  fact  shows  the  great  importance, 
in  all  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  of  examin- 
ing ths  whole  body  to  detect  disease  of  the  heart 
or  any  second  aneurism  which  may  exist. 

Almost  all  aneurisms  contain  more  or  less  clot, 
and  much  of  this  dot  is  usually  of  the  laminated 
variety,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  fibrine 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
These  laminated  coagula  adhere  very  firmly  to 
the  interior  of  the  sac ;  they  are  arranged  con- 
centrically like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  and  usually 
lose  their  colour  in  proportion  to  their  remote- 
ness from  the  blood  which  still  circulates  through 
the  sac.     Their  deposition  depends  in  a  great 

'  For  cages  of  this  nature  bm  System  of  Surgery ^  2nd 
edit  rnLm.p.423. 


measure  on  the  presence  of  rough  projections 
from  the  wall  or  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  on  the 
shape  of  the  aneurism.  When  the  latter  is 
purely  cylindrical,  much  less  coagulum,  possibly 
none,  will  be  found  in  it.  When  the  tumour 
stands  well  away  from  the  artery,  so  that  the 
force  of  the  circulation  is  much  broken,  the 
formation  of  coagula  is  greatly  favoured.  The 
deposition  of  such  firm  coagula  must  be  looked 
on  as  the  commencement  of  spontaneous  cure, 
and  at  any  rate  defends  the  patient  from  the 
risks  of  rupture,  or  of  renewed  growth  of  the 
tumour  at  the  parts  which  are  so  lined. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  arterial  aneu- 
rism are  as  follows : — There  is  a  pulsating 
tumour,  which  is  situated  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the'  arteries,  and  which  cannot  be  drawn  away 
from  the  vessel.  The  pulsation  is  equable  and  ex- 
pansile, that  is,  it  not  only  causes  an  up-and-down 
movement  of  the  tumour,  for  such  a  movement 
may  be  communicated  to  any  tumoiir  by  a  large 
vessel  lying  in  contact  with  it,  but  also  expands  the 
tumour  laterally  and  in  all  other  directions.  The 
pulsation  is  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  a  hruit 
or  blowing  sound,  heard  on  auscultation,  which 
can  be  tolerably  well  imitated  by  the  lips,  and 
which  is  synchronous  with  the  pulsation.  Pres- 
sure on  the  artery  above  suspends  both  the 
pulsation  and  the  bruit.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  noticed  that  tlie  puke  below  is  retarded, 
that  is,  that ,  it  reaches  the  finger  later  than 
in  the  corresponding  vessel  on  the  other  side. 
Besides  these,  which  are  the  main  signs  of 
aneurism,  there  are  others,  which  are  of  less 
constant  occurrence  or  of  subordinate  impor- 
tance. Thus,  on  compression  of  the  artery  above, 
the  tumour  will  empty  itself  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, and  the  greater  or  less  change  of  size 
under  these  conditions  is  a  useful  test' of  the 
{proportion  of  fluid  and  solid  in  the  sac.  Some- 
times pressure  on  the  artery  beyond  the  tumour 
may  cause  an  increase  in  its  size.  The  pulse 
below  the  tumour  is  often  found  to  diflfer  strik- 
ingly from  that  on  the  sound  side.  There  are 
many  and  various  symptoms  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  aneurism  on  neighbouring  veins,  nerves, 
bones,  and  viscera — symptoms  which  are  of 
subordinate  importance  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view  in  the  case  of  external  aneurism,  but  are 
often  of  the  greatest  value  in  thoracic  and 
abdominal  aneurisms.  Thus  dyspnoea  and  ring- 
ing cough  from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  spasm  or 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  from  pressure  on  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  pain  in  the  back  from 
pressure  on  the  vertebrae,  or  neuralgic  pains 
from  pressure  on  the  nerves  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  are  well-known  symptoms  of  aortic  aneu- 
rism ;  and,  similarly,  pain  in  the  leg  from  pres- 
sure on  the  popliteal  nerve,  and  oedema  from  com- 
pression of  the  vein  are  frequent  symptoms  of 
popliteal  aneurism. 

Diagnosis. — The  affections  which  are  usually 
confounded  with  aneurism  are  tumours  of  various 
kinds  lying  upon  arteries,'  abscesses,  and  can- 
cerous tumours  which  have  large  vascular  spaces 
in  their  interior,  and  therefore  pulsate.  The 
tumours  which  receive  pulsation  from  arteries 
against  which  they  lie  are  of  various  kinds; 
cysts  and  enlarged  glands  in  the  popliteal  space) 
and  enlargements  of  the  thyroid  body  pressing 
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on  the  carotid  or  innominate  artery,  are  the  most 
familiar  examples.  The  diagnosis  is  usually 
easy.  They  have  commonly  little  or  no  bruit, 
though  in  some  cases  a  dull  thud  is  produced  by 
their  pressure  on  the  artery;  they  have  not  the 
expansile  pulsation  of  aneurism ;  they  present  no 
change  in  size  or  form  when  the  circulation  is 
stopped ;  and  they  can  usually  be  drawn  away 
from  the  artery  sufficiently  far  to  lose  their  pul- 
sation. An  abscess  has  been  often  mistaken  for 
aneurism,  but  the  i^istake  has  generally  pro- 
ceeded from  a  neglect  of  auscultation.'  There 
are  a  very  few  cases  in  which  aneurisms  have  lost 
their  pulsation  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of 
the  sac,  and  in  which  no  bruit  may  be  audible,^ 
and  such  tumours  can  hardly  be  diagnosed  from 
abscess  except  by  an  exploratory  puncture,  wliich 
under  these  circumstances  is  justifiable ;  these 
cases  are,  however,  extremely  rare.  The  disease 
most  commonly  .mistaken  for  aneurism  is  pul- 
sating cancer,  and  the  resemblance  has  been 
sometimes,  so  striking  as  to  deceive  the  best  sur- 
geons, even  after  the  fullest  possible  investi- 
gation of  the  case.  These  pulsating  cancers 
almost  always  grow  from  the  bones  ; '  and  the 
neighbouring  bone  can  generally  be  felt  to  be  en- 
larged, which  is  rare  in  aneurism.  They  have  not 
usually  the  well-marked  bruit  of  an  aneurism, 
nor  is  the  bruit  universal ;  the  pulsation  also 
is  more  indistinct,  and  not  so  expansile  as  in 
aneurism;  and  the  growth  of  the  tumour  is 
more  rapid. 

,ConEBE  AKD  Terminations. — Aneurism  is 
generally  a  fatal  disease  if  left  to  itself.  The  sac 
enlarges;  parts  of  it  give  way,  either  by  a  pro- 
cess of  inflammatory  softening  or  by  rupture ;  or 
it  produces  fatal  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
parts ;  or  the  whole  tumour  suppurates,  and  the 
patient  dies  of  fever,  of  pyaemia,  or  of  hsemor- 
rhage.  But  to  this  general  statement,  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  what  the  effects  of  any 
special  treatment  may  be,  there  are  numerous 
exceptions.  In  some  cases,  and  especially  in  the 
fusiform  kind  of  aneurism,  the  tumour,  after  hav- 
ing attained  acertain  size,  remains  stationary,  and 
this  stationary  condition  is  sometimes  produced 
by  a  deposit  of  coagulum  lining  the  sac,  and 
leaving  a  canal  through  which  the  blood-stream 
passes,  as  through  the  normal  artery.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  symptoms  persist,  but  there 
are  others  in  which  a  complete  spontaneous  cure 
is  obtained,  and  this  may  happen  in  various  ways. 

Spontaneous  Cure.— The  first,  and  probably 
the  most  usual  method  of  spontaneous  cure  is  by . 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  circulation  through 
the  tumour,  and  the  gradual  filling  of  the  sac  by 
successive  layers  of  fibrinous  coagulum.  The 
second  is  by  impaction  of  clot  in  the  mouth  of 
the  aneurism,  whereby  in  some  cases  possibly 
the  sac  of  the  aneurism  is  cut  oflTfrom  the  "blood- 
stream, and  its  contents  brought  to  coagulate. 
In  other  cases,  where  more  than  one  artery  opens 
out  of  the  sac,  the  impaction  of  clot  in  one  of  the 
distal  arteries  leads  to  consolidation  of  all  that 

'  See  a  paper  by  the  author  in  St.  Oeorge's  HospUal 
R  eports,  vol.  vii.  pp.  nn  et  teg. 

'  See  a  case  under  the  caro  of  the  writer,  reported  in  the 
same  paper,  p.  190. 

"  In  one  case  under  the  care  of  the  -writer  the  disease 
was  unconnected  with  the  bones,  and  affected  the  kidney 
only, — Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  149. 


part  of  the  tumour  through  which  the  circjala- 
tion  used  to  pass  into  the  obstructed  vessel,, and 
thus  a  practical  cure  is  sometimes  eflected,'  i.e. 
the  symptoms  are  cured  and  the  disease  arrested, 
though  the  whole  sac  is  not  consolidated.  The 
third  method  of  spontaneous  cure  is  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  tumonr.  This  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  suppuration  of  the  sac  and  evacuation 
of  all  the  contents  of  the  aneurism,  the  accom- 
panying inflammation  closing  the  mouths  of  tho 
arteries  which  open  out  of  it.  If  the  arteries 
are  not  so  closed,  death  from  haemorrhage  will 
occur.  It  seems  possible  that  inflammation  of 
the  sac  and  the  ceUular  membrane  around  it  may 
sometimes  produce  coagulation  within  the  aneu- 
rism without  any  suppuration.  A  fourth  way  in 
which  coagulation  of  an  aneurism  has  been 
known  to  be  caused  is  by  retardation  of  the 
circulation  or  impaction  of  clot,  caused  by  another 
aneurism  above;  and  there  is  an  old  idea,  which 
can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  exploded,  that  an 
aneurismal  sac  may  by  its  growth  compress  the 
artery,  and  so  lead  to  its  own  coagulation.  This, 
however,  if  it  ever  happens,  is  purely  excep- 
tional. 

Rupture. — The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  may 
take  place  either  through  the  skin,  in  which  case 
the  haemorrhage  is  usually,  but  not  always,  fatal 
at  once;'  or  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
when  death  generally  occurs  immediatdy,  if  the 
rupture  is  into  a  serous  cavity,  and  after  one  or 
two  attacks  of  hsemorrhage  if  a  mucous  mem- 
brane has  been  involved;  or  lastly  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  a  part.  This  event  is  marked 
by  the  cessation  of  the  pulsation ;  the  sudden 
swelling,  accompanied  with  eochymosis  if  the 
:  blood  is  effused  subcutaneously ;  and  the  abrupt 
fall  of  temperature  below  the  aneurism.  A 
sensation  of  pain,  or  of  'something  giving 
way,'  is  often  experienced.  Stethoscopic  ex- 
amination will  probably  detect  a  bruit. 

TBEATMEifT.— a.  Medioal.— The  methods  of 
treatment  of  aneurism  are  very  numerous,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  in  a  summary  of  this  kind 
to  discuss  fully  all  the  indications  for  each.  In 
the  first  place,  those  aneurisms  which  are  inacces- 
sible to  any  local  treatment,  or  in  which  local 
treatment  would  involve  great  danger,  are  treated 
medwaUy,  that  is  by  regimen,  diet,  and  medicine, 
by  which  it  is  hoped  that  gradual  coagulation 
will  be  promoted  in  the  contents  of  the  tumour, 
and  thus  a  complete  or  a  partial  cure  will  be 
brought  about,  as  in  the  natural  process  above 
spoken  of.  The  method  of  Valsalva,  of  which 
the  mam  features  were  starving  and  excessive 
bleeding,  and  which  therefore  produced  consider- 
able and  often  dangerous  irregularity  of  the 
hearts  action,  is  now  given  up  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  plan  introduced  by  Bellingham  and 
modified  by  Mr.  JoUiffe  TufneU,'  in  which  b7 
complete  rest  and  restricted  but  nutritious  diet, 
the  absolute  regularity  of  the  heart's  action  is 
secured,  and  at  a  rate  below  tliat  of  health,  both 

'  See  a  case  of  innominate  aneurism  with  remarlw  in 
the  Lamxt,  June  IS,  1872,  p.  818.  rematKs  m 

^  Instancas  of  successful  liiratTtrp  nf  tiia  ow-i i. 

after  bleeding  from  ruptuS  anr^^^'U't^ret'ri 
See  a  case  m  tho  Lancet.l'iS]..  vol  ii  n  <!I1  i„  ™T„-„ri^" 

aTJlr'^  ^■'^  '"ccisfuuyl&d  af&The  b»Sg  o5 
a  femoral  anennsm  through  tho  Bldn  "'"siang  01 

ed'tiwT^""'-'"'  ?''-m<««.*,jr Af«^«J  Anmrtsm,  2nd 
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a3  to  rapidity  and  force.  Mr.  Tufnell  has  given 
some  interesting  and  conclusive  examples  of  the 
complete  cure  of  abdominal  aneurisms  thus  ac- 
complished, verified  by  dissection;  and  one,  at 
least,  in  ivhich  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  was  in  all  probability  entirely  consolidated, 
though  this  fact  was  not  verified  by  dissection.  At 
any  rate  the  patient  was  permanently  restored 
to  health.  In  this  method  of  treatment  drugs  are 
only  employed  when  necessary  (as  narcotics, 
laxatives,  and  tonics  often  are)  to  ensure  the  regu- 
larity of  tlie  functions,  to  control  irritability,  or  to 
support  the  general  health.  The  drugs  which  have- 
been  recommended  as  producing  a  direct  eflFect 
on  aneurism  by  promoting  the  coagulation  of 
blood  in  the  sac,  such  as  acetate  of  lead  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  do  not,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  produce  any  such  effect,  nor  in  fact  any 
specific  efiect  on  the  disease  whatever.  He  has 
often  seen  a  certain  amount  of  improvement  under 
the  use  of  these  drugs,  but  not,  he  thinks,  more 
than  the  regimen  and  diet  used  at  the  same  time 
would  account  for.  Other  drugs,  as  aconite  and 
digitalis,'  are  recommended  in  order  to  steady 
and  reduce  the  heart's  action,  and  the  latter 
especially  is  sometimes  a  useful  adjuvant,  if 
employed  with  caution,  to  the  treatment  by 
restricted  diet  and  rest.  The  rest  is  total,  the 
patient  never  leaving  his  bed,  nor  ever  rising 
from  it,  or  changing  his  position  more  than  by 
occasionally  turning  on  his  side ;  the  bowels  are 
BO  regulated  as  to  avoid  both  constipation  and 
looseness;  and  the  diet  is  restricted  to  about  10 
cz.  of  solid  food,  of  which  one  half  is  meat  or 
fish,  and  8  oz.  of  fluid  (comprising  2  or  3  oz.  of 
light  wine  if  necessary),  per  diem.  The  period 
may  be  extended  indefinitely,  so  long  as  improve- 
ment continues  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  patient  and 
his  friends  should  be  prepared  for  a  confinement 
of  not  less  than  three  months.  See  Abbomhtal 
Anedhism  ;  and  Aoeta,  Diseases  of  {Anewrism). 

b,  SuBQiCAL. — ^Most  aneurisms  which  occupy 
an  external  position,  and  are  therefore  amenable 
to  purgieal  treatment,  are  curable,  when  the 
degeneration  of  the  vascular  system  is  not  too 
extensive,  by  mechanical  means.  Of  these  the 
chief  and  by  far  the  most  successful  are  either 
the  ligature  of  the  artery,  whether  in  the  sac, 
above  it,  or  in  some  special  cases  below;  or 
compression,  applied  either  to  the  artery  above 
the  aneurism,  or  to  the  tumour  itself,  or 
simultaneously  in  both '  situations,  and  either 
by  the  pressure  of  an  instrument,  of  the  fingers, 
or  of  Esmarch's  bandage.  But  as  these  methods 
of  treatment  belong  exclusively  to  the  province 
of  surgery,  it  is  thought  better  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  merely  to  name  them ,  and  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  standard  works  on  surgery  for  their  de- 
scription. 

The  other  methods  of  surgical  treatment  are 
far  less  successful  than  the  above,  and  have  the 
great  drawback  of  being  addressed  exclusively  to 
the  contents  of  the  sac ;  while  in  the  treatment 
by  the  ligature  and  by  compression  the  resilient 
power  of  the  sac,  and  its  consequent  reaction 
on  the  blood  which  it  contains,  no  doubt  play  a 
great  part  in  the  cure.  The  methods  now  to  be 
mentioned,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  they  act 
on  the  sac  at  all,  rather  tend  to  contuse  or  to 
tnfiame  it. 


6ahanoi>uncture. — The  first  is  galvanopunc- 
ture,  in  which  a  current  of  electricity  of  low  ten- 
sion, long  continued,  is  passed  through  the  blood 
in  the  sac,  decomposing  it,  and  causing  its  coa- 
gulation. Needles  are  plunged  into  the  sac,  and 
are  then  connected  with  the  battery,  and  the 
action  is  continued  until  the  reduction  in  the 
pulsation  and  the  flattening  of  the  tumour  show 
that  the  blood  has  been  partly  coagulated.  Au- 
thorities differ  as  to  the  details  of  the  method. 
Some  apply  first  the  positive  and  then  the  nega- 
tive pole  to  each  needle,  others  the  negative  pole 
only,  the  positive  being  brought  in  contact  with 
the  neighbouring  skin,  while  some  on  the  con- 
trary use  the  positive  pole  only.  It  will  be 
found  on  experiment  that  a  certain  amount  of 
coagulation  takes  place  around  both  poles,  the 
clot  round  the  positive  pole  being  smaller  but 
firmer  than  that  round  the  negative.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  operation  is  to  fill  the  sac  as  much  as 
possible  with  coagulum  which  shall  gradually 
harden,  and  shall  attract  to  itself  fresh  coagula. 
The  dangers  of  the  proceeding  are  those  of 
inflammation  of  the  sac,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue 
around  it ;  of  suppuration  within  the  tumour ; 
or  of  sloughing  of  the  punctures  and  haemor- 
rhage: and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  effects 
of  galvanopuneture  are  very  uncertain,  both  as 
to  the  amount  and  firmness  of  the  coagulum 
produced.  Still  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of 
benefit  in  many  cases,  and  of  a  cure  in  a  few.  The 
danger  of  infiaming  or  cauterising  the  sac  or  the 
tissues  around  may  be  in  some  measure  obviated 
by  coating  the  needles  with  vulcanite,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  John  Duncan  of  Edinburgh.  For  a 
very  clear  exposition  of  the  details  of  this  method, 
as  well  as  for  statements  regarding  the  success 
which  has  attended  electrolysis  hitherto,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  lecture  by  this  gentleman,  reported 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  May  20,  1S76. 
The  writer  thinks  himself  justified  in  adding 
that  electrolysis  should  be  restricted  to  cases 
of  thoracic,  subclavian,  or  abdominal  aneurism, 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  medical  means,  and  in 
which  rupture  seems  to  be  imminent,  wliile  the 
situation  of  the  tumour  forbids  the  application 
of  pressure. 

Coagulating  Injections,  —  Another  method  of 
producing  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  sac  is 
by  the  use  of  coagulating  injections.  Other  fluids 
have  been  employed,  but  the  only  one  in  general 
use  now  is  the  perchloride  of  iron.  The  circulation 
is  to  be  suspended  by  pressure  on  the  artery 
above,  before  the  injection  is  made  and  for  some 
time  afterwards.  The  method  is  a  very  danger- 
ous one  for  large  aneurisms,  on  account  of  the 
risks  of  embolism,  sloughing,  and  inflammation, 
but  it  may  be  used  with  success  in  small  cirsoid 
and  anastomotic  aneurisms,  and  also  in  varicose 
aneurism. 

Introduction  of  foreign  -bodies. —  Aneurisms 
have  also  been  treated  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  sac,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing coagulation  of  the  blood  upon  the  foreign 
substance,  such  as  fine  wire,  carbolised  catgut, 
and  horsehair ;  but  no  case  of  cure  has  hitherto 
been  reported. 

Manipulaiion.—  Vinally,  aneurisms  may  bo 
treated  by  manipulation.  The  object  of  this 
treatment  is  either  to  detach  a  portion  of  coagu- 
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lam  from  the  wall  of  the  aneurism,  which  may 
be  carried  into  the  mouth  of  the  sac  or  the  distal 
arteiy,  and  so  effect  a  cure  as  in  our  second 
mode  of  spontaneous  cure,  or  at  any  rate  so 
to  disturb  and  break  up  the  clot,  that  its  detached- 
laminae  may  form  nuclei  for  further  coagula- 
tion. With  this  view  the  aneurismal  tnmour  is 
grasped  between  the  two  hands  to  squeeze  all  the 
fluid  blood  out  of  it,'  and  one  wall  rubbed  against 
the  other  till '  a  friction  of  surfaces  is  felt  within 
the  flattened  mass.' '  The  proceeding  is  obviously 
a  Tery  dangerous  and  uncertain  one,  but  'some 
indubitable  cures  hare  been  thus  effected. 

Arteriovenous  Aneurisms. — ^A  few  words 
must  be  added  with  respect  to  the  rarer  forms  of 
aneurism.  Arteriorenous  aneurisms  are  generally, 
but  not  always,  traumatic,  and  are  divided  into 
two  chief  forms : — 1.  Varicose  aneurism,  in  which 
there  is  a  small  aneurismal  tumour  communicat- 
ing both  with  the  artery  and  with  a  vein  which 
is  always  varicose ;  and  2.  Aneurismal  varix,  in 
which  the  opening  between  the  two  vessels  is 
direct  without  any  tumour  interposed ;  the  vein 
pulsates  as  well  as  being  varicose,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  limb  and  nutrition  of  the  skin 
and  hair  are  increased.  In  all  forms  of  arterio- 
venous aneurism  the  artery  after  a  time  becomes 
thin  and  much  dilated.  The  signs  of  arterio- 
venous differ  from  those  of  arterial  aneurism 
mainly  in  this — that  besides  the  intermittent 
blowing  murmur  caused  by  the  arterial  current, 
there  is  a  continuous  purring  or  rasping,  bruit 
due  to  the  venous  current ;  and  that  besides  the 
intermittent  pulsation  there  is  a  continuous  thrill. 
Varicose  aneurism  may  be  cured  by  digital  pres- 
sure applied  directly  to  the  venous  orifice,  and 
indirectly  to  the  artery  above  at  the  same  time ; 
or  the  old  operation  may  be  performed,  the  clots 
being  turned  out  of  the  sac  and  the  artery  tied 
above  and  below,  the  vein  being  of  course  laid 
open  and  secured  either  by  ligature  or  pressure  ; 
or  the  artery  may  be  tied  above  and  below  without 
opening  the  sac.  Electropuncture  and  coagulating 
injections  have  also  been  used  with  success. 
Aneurismal  varix  does  not  usually  require  or 
admit  of  surgical  treatment.  If  it  does,  the 
ligature  of  both  parts  of  the  artery  is  the  only 
measure  that  can  bo  adopted,  on  the  failure  of 
compression. 

Cirsoid  and  Anastomotic  Aneurisms,— 
Cirsoid  aneurism,  or  arterial  varix,  is  a  tumour 
formed  by  the  coils  of  a  single  dilated  and  elon- 
gated artery ; '  while  aneurism  by  anastomosis  is 
a  tumour  formed  by  the  coils  of  numerous  di- 
lated and  elongated  arteries,  with  the  dilated 
capillaries  and  veins  which  communicate  with 
those  arteries.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
these  two  forms  of  arterial  disease  from  each 
other.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  frequently  origi- 
nates congenitally  as  one  of  the  forms  of  nsevus. 
The  usual  situation  of  these  tumours  is  on  the 
scalp.  Thoy  have  often  a  peculiar  continuous 
buzzing  or  rushing  murmur,  which  is  propagated 
over  Uie  whole  head,  and  much  disturbs  the 
patient's  rest ;  while  they  are  liable  to  ulcerate 
and  to  become  the  source  of  serious  and  even  fatal 
hemorrhage.     Some  cases  of  spontaneous  cure 

'  Sir  TV.  Pergu83on,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  il.  8. 
"  Bee  the  figure  on  p.  534,  vol.  lii.  of  the  System  of 
Riri/erj/,  2nd  edition. 
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are  on  Tecord.  Very  numerous  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  been  employed,  of  which  the  writer  can 
only  mention  those  which  are  most  generally  use- 
ful. When  feasible,  the  total  removal  of  the  tumour 
with  the  knife  is  certain  to  effect  a  radical  cure, 
but  this  operation  is  often  too  dangerous  to  bo 
attempted.  The  entire  removal  by  ligature  is 
still  more  rarely  practicable.  The  galvanic 
cautery  is  often  successful ;  the  incandescent 
wire  being  drawn  through  the  mass  in  varions 
directions  divides  it  into  portions,  and  obliterates 
the  vessels  by  producing  cicatrices  at  the  parts 
cauterised.  Setons  havfe  also  been  used  with 
success,  when  combined  with  the  ligature  of  the 
trunk-artery ;  and  the  ligature  of  the  artery 
alone  has  been  said  to  be  followed  by  success, 
but  certainly  is  generally  unsuccessful.  Finally, 
coagulating  iojections  and  galvanopunoture  have 
both  effected  a  certain  number  of  cures. 

T.    HOLMSS. 

ABTGEIECTASIA  (iyyeioi/,  a  vessel,  and 
fKTaais,  extension). — Extension  or  hypertrophy 
of  the  capilla,ries  and  minute  vessels  of.  the  sur- 
faces of  the  body,  especially  the  skin;  hence 
angieiectasia  capillaris,  a  term  appli  cable  to  several 
forms  of  vascular  naevns. 

AWG-BIOIiEUCITIS  (ay-yfioy,  a  vessel, 
and  Kevxhs,  white). — Inflammation  of  lymphatic 
vessels.    See  Lymphatic  System,  Diseases  of. 

ANGIITA  (fiyx",  I  seize  by  the  throat, 
strangle,  or  choke). — Synon.  : — Fr.  angine ;  Ger, 
die  BrSune, 

The  term  angina  was  originally  applied  by 
Latin  writers  on  Physic,  and  is  still  much  used  on 
the  Continent,  to  indicate  a  condition  in  which  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  and  of  swallowing  exist  either 
together  or  separately,  caused  by  disease,  situ- 
ated between  the  mouth  and  the  lungs,  or  between 
the  mouth  and  the  stomach.  By  a  special  affix  to 
the  original  term,  significative  of  the  seat  or  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  several  varieties  of  morbid 
states  are  known  and  described,  for  example  : — 
angina  parotidea,  or  mumps ;  angina  tonsillaris, 
or  quinsy ;  angina  laryngea,  or  laryngitis ;  «»- 
gina  pectoris,  or  breast-pang ;  angina  maligna,  or 
malignant  sore  throat. ;  angina  membranosa,  or 
croup. 

These  and  numerous  other  diseases,  differing 
essentib,lly  in  their  nature  and  pathological  rela- 
tions, and  having  nothing  in  common  but  certain 
difficulties  in  breathing  or  swallowing,  are  thus 
classed  under  the  word  angina.  Such  a  classifi- 
cation is  open  to  several  objections,  and  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  angina  pectoris,  which  has  a  special 
and  familiar  signification,  the  various  diseases 
occasionally  recognised  by  the  term  angina  will  be 
found  described  under  the  names  by  which  they 
are  generally  known  in  this  country.  See  also 
Cynanche.  E.  Quain,  M.D. 

AWGIITA  PECTOBIS.— Synon.:  Syncope 
Anginosa ;  Angor  Pectoris ;  Suffocative  Breast- 
pang.  Fr.  Angine  de  poitrine;  Ger.  Brust- 
brSune. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  chest,  cha- 
racterised by  severe  pain,  faintness,  and  anxiety, 
occurring  in  paroxysms :  connected  with  disorders 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  and 
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their  branches ;  and  frequently  associated  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

Desceiptiok. — An  attack  of  angina  pectoris 
commences  suddenly  with  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  generally  on  a  level  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum.  The  pain  is  severe,  and  of  a 
grasping,  crushing,  or  stabbing  cliaracter ;  it 
extends  sometimes  across  the  chest,  but  more 
frequently  backwards  to  the  scapula,  and  up- 
wawls  to  the  left  shoulder  and  arm.  The  pain  is 
accompanied  by  a  distressing  sense  of  sink- 
ing, of  faintness,  or  of  impending  death.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  generally  irregulai*.  The 
pulse  at  the  wrist  corresponds ;  but  in  some 
well-marked  cases  it  is  regular,  tense,  and  resist- 
ing. A  fear  of  aggravating  the  pain  prevents  the 
patient  from  breathing,  though  the  respiratory 
function  may  not  be  really  interfered  with.  The 
expression  is  anxious,  the  face  is  pallid,  and  the 
lips  are  more  or  less  livid.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  body  is  pale,  cold,  and  covered  with  a 
clammy  sweat.  Flatulence  is  often  present ;  urine 
in  some  cases  is  passed  at  short  intervals,  and 
generally  in  abundance.  The  sense  of  faintness 
causes  the  patient  to  seek  support,  and  he  rests  on 
any  object  by  which  this  may  be  obtained.  The 
attack  having  lasted  for  a  variable  time — from 
a  few  minutes  to  one  or  two  hours^oomes  to 
an  end,  either  by  a  sudden  cessation  of  the 
more  urgent  symptoms,  or  by  their  gradual 
disappearance.  The  pallor  and  coldness  of  the 
surface  are  replaced  by  a  uniform  glow — the  face 
may  even  flush,  the  t)ulse  becoming  soft  and  full, 
and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  relief;  a  sense 
of  numbness  or  tingling  along  the  course  of  the 
nerves  derived  from  the  brachial  and  cervical 
plexuses  of  the  affected  side  occasionally  remains. 
An  attack  of  angina  pectoris  frequently  comes 
on  daring  sleep;  but  it  may  be  induced  by 
emotion  or  by  physical  exertion,  especially  by 
walking  up  an  ascent,  or  by  exposure  to  cold  air 
or  wind.  An  attack  of  this  kind  may  occur  but 
once  and  end  fatally; -or  it  may  recur  after  an 
interval  of  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  and  be  thus 
continued ;  or  there  may  be  an  interval  even  of 
years.  These  and  other  modificatioiis  of  the 
disease  will  be  again  referred  to. 

Pathologt. — The  nature  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  symptoms  or  phenomena  comprised  under  the 
name  aiif^ina^ecionsl  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out a  clear  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  the 
nerve-elements  of  the  organs  and  regions  that 
seem  to  be  involved  in  the  affection.  It  will  be 
well  brieflyto  summarise  them. 

The  nerves  chiefly  involved  are  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  the  sympathetic,  and  their  branches, 
which  nerves,  it  should  here  be  stated,  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  at  their  origin  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  in  their  course,"  and  in  their 
distribution  to  the  ganglia  and  structures  of  the 
heart.  They  also  communicate  with  certain  of 
the  cerebral  nerves,  and  with  the  cervical  and 
brachial  plexuses.  Which  supply  part  of  the  head 
and  neck,  the  arms,  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
chest-waUs.  Their  connections  with  the  heart 
are  very  extensive.  This  organ  is  supplied  by 
the  cardiac  ganglia  and  the  branches  derived 
from  them,  which  are  in  relation  with,  and, 
in  fact,  constitute  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus 
formed  by  the  interlacement  of  branches  from 


the  pneumogastric  and  the  sympathetic  nerves. 
The  pneumogastric  supplies  the  superior  cardiac 
nerve  and  apparently  the  inferior  cardiac  nervo 
(which,  however,  is  derived  from  the  spinal 
accessory,  and  is  merely  distributed  with  tho 
pneumogastric)^  the  sympathetic  contributes 
several  branches  through  the  cervical  ganglia. 
Branches  of  both  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves  are  distributed  to  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages, the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  and 
other  abdominal  viscera.  > 

The  connection  of  the  pneumogastric  and 
sympathetic  nerves  in  the  medulla,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  occurs  at  the  cardiac 
and  vaso-motor  centres ;  and  consequently  these 
nerves,  and  the  heart  (which  they  supply)  are 
thus  brought  into  relation  with  the  vaso-m6t(» 
nerves  throughout  the  body,  and  with  all  the 
systemic  blood-vessels ;  they  are  also  in  relation 
with  the  other  important  centres  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  with  the  cerebrum  itself,  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  associated  with  the 
emotions.  .  < 

Such  being  the  distribution  and  the  relation 
of  the  nerves  connected  with  the  heart  and  sur- 
rounding parts,  we  learn,  in  reference  to  their 
functions,  that  the  movements  of  the  heart  are 
maintainedby  its  ganglia,  but  that. these  move- 
ments may  be  ■  accelerated  by  the  action  of  the 
sympathetic,  whilst  they  are  controlled  and  may 
be  even  arrested  by  that  of  the  inferior  cardiac 
branch  from  the  pneumogastricj 

The  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric has  to  do  with  the  speciflc  function  of 
conveying  impressions  contripetally  from  the 
heart  to  the  medulla,  whence  these  impressions 
may  be'  reflected  through  the  inferior  cardiac 
nerve  to  the  heart,  controlling  for  a  time  its 
movements ;  and  also  reflected  through  the  vaso- 
motor centre  and  vaso-motor  nerves,  to  the  general 
circulation.  By  means  of  this  latter  functional 
relation,  relaxation  of  the  arteries,  especially 
those  of  the  abdomen  through  the  splanchnic 
nerves  is  accomplished,  and  the  heart  is  relieved 
of  pressure. 

With  regard  to  other  functions  of  the  cardiac 
nerves,  it  is  believed  that  such  common  sensi- 
bility as  the  heart  possesses  is  more  especially 
connected  with  the  superior  cardiac  branch  of 
the  pneumogastric.  Numerous  communications 
exist  between  this  nerve  and  the  ordinary  spinal 
nerves;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  in 
reference  to  the  sites  of  pain  in  angina,' that 
nerves  may  be  -rendered  sensitive  by  disease 
which  are  not  sensitive  in  health. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pneumogas- 
tric and  sympathetic  nerves,  as  well  as  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  whose  functions  they 
regulate,  possess  the  extensive  connections  above 
mentioned  with  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
viscera,  and  thus  they  not  only  influence  but  are 
influenced  by  the  conditions  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
stomach,  kidneyS,  and  other  organs. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  distribution  of  nerves 
and  their  functions^  we  can  recognise  how  the 
movements  of  the  heart  may  be  affected,  whether 
in  the  direction  of  acceleration,  retardation,  or 
even  arrest.  We  can  further  understand  how 
painful  impressions  oi:iginating  in  the  cardiac 
nerves  may  be  propagated  so  as  to  be  refenod 
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to  the  associated  sensory  nerves  and  their 
branches ;  and  hovr  relations  may  be  established 
with  the  Taso-motor  system  and  the  circula- 
tion generally.  Thus  the  vessels  throughout 
the  body  may  be  acted  upon,  producing  cold- 
ness and  pallor  of  surface  from  the  abnormal 
filling  of  the  abdominal  at  the  expense  of  the 
superiicial  vessels,  a  condition  which  seems  to 
be  the  canse  of  the  diminished  arterial  ten- 
sion noticed  in  these  cases.  We  can  also  com- 
prehend how  morbid  impressions  made  either 
on  these  nerves,  in  their  distribution  to  the 
abdominal  viscera  or  the  heart,  or  on  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
at  the  surface  of  the  body,  may,  passing  cen- 
tripetally,  admit  of  reflex  impressions  and  re- 
flex actions,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  pro- 
vocative of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease :  also 
how  direct  impressions  made  on  the  nerves 
themselves  in  their  course,  or  at  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  or  through  the  cerebral  emotive  centres, 
may  each  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  which 
represent  the  symptoms  constituting  angina  pec- 
toris. 

Pathology  of  Uncomplicated  Angina  Pectoris.— 
That  this  disease  is  dependent  on  an  affection 
of  nerves  may  be  held  to  be  demonstrated 
by  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  attack ;  by 
its  sadden  access  and  sudden  departure;  by 
the  nature  of  the  causes  that  promote  it,  whether 
they  be  mental  emotion  or  direct  or  reflected 
irritation ;  by  the  course  and  character  of  the  pain, 
and  by  the  fact  that  in  severe — even  fatal — in- 
stances of  angina,  there  is  often  an  absence  of 
any  tangible  or  evident  organic  local  disease. 

The  morbid  state  affecting  the  nerves  may  be 
situated  in  the  medulla ;  or  it  may  be  in  the 
course  of  these  nerves,  or  in  their  branches ;  or 
in  the  cardiac  ganglia  themselves.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  congestion  or  inflammation 
of  the  nerve,  such  as  occurs  in  the  lithic  acid  or 
jouty  diathesis ;  or  of  other  textural  changes, 
such  as  connective-tissue  growth,  involving  the 
nerve-fibres  and  ganglia.  It  may  be  produced 
by  emotions  acting  ceptrifugally ;  or  by'irritation 
acting  centripetally,  reflected,  as  we  have  just 
said,  from  impressions  made  on  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  nerves.  Thus  acidity  of  the 
stomach  distended  by  flatus,  the  result  of  indiges- 
iion,  often  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  very 
!losely  resemble,  if  they  do  not  constitute,  an 
ittack  of  angina.  The  like  efTect  has  been  pro- 
iuced  by  irritation  reflected  from  the  flfth  nerve, 
ts,  for  example,  in  pivoting  teeth ;  by  such  irrita- 
tion of  the  .surface  of  the  skin  as  results  from 
ievere  herpes ;  by  cold,  or  by  exposure  to  wind. 
But  the  most  frequent  source  of  the  symptoms 
)f  ajigina  caused  by  reflex  action  is  to  be  found 
n  those  organic  affections  of  the  heart  which 
viU  be  described  in  the  next  section. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  irritation  or  of 
he  exciting  cause,  the  symptoms  will,  in  some 
neasure,  bear  a  relation  to  the  nerves  affected. 
Thus,  if  the  sensory  branches  connected  with 
he  spinal  nerves  suffer,  we  shall  probably  have 
)ain  more  severe  and  more  diffused:  whereas 
f  the  branches  more  immediately  supplying  the 
leart  are  affected,  we  shall  have  the  action  of 
hat  organ  more  or  less  disturbed,  accelerated  or 
lepressed.    And  so  with  the  branches  of  other 


nerves,  more  especially  of  those  connected  with 
the  vaso-motor  system,  or  with  the  lungs  and 
abdominal  viscera,  modifications  of  symptoms  are 
produced  which  it  is  needless  to  describe  at 
this  point  in  detail. 

Pathology  of  Angina  Pectoris  cornpUcated  with 
Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart  and    Vessels. — 
The  striking  character  of  the  symptoms  of  angina 
pectoris  has  led  pathologists  to  connect  the  heart 
with  the  disease,  and  to  investigate  its  condition 
accordingly.    Such  researches  have  established 
the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  angina  may  exist 
without  any  discoverable  disease  in  the  heart  or 
its  appendages.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  various  forms  of  structural 
disease  of  the  heart  and  aorta  have  been   ob- 
served ;  for  example  atheromatous  or  calcareous 
degeneration  in  thecoronaryarterieSjinthevalves, 
or  in  the  aorta ;  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  or  of  the  aorta ;  accumulation  of  fat  in  the 
cardiac  walls ;  and  lastly,  and  probably  the  most 
important  change  of  all,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  tissue.    A  knowledge  of  this  lesion  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date ;  it  is  constantly 
associated  vrith  the  calcareous  and  atheromatous 
diseases  described  above,  and  which  alone  at-  \ 
tracted  the  notice  of  older  observers.  Nay  more, 
this  lesion  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is  in  itself  a 
frequent  and  sufficient  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris— faint- 
ness.        This    condition    has    been    elsewhere 
described  by  the  present  writer  (Medical  and 
Chirwgical  Sodetps  Transactions,  vol.  xxxiii.) 
under  the  name  of  Syncope^  Leihalis  or  fatal- 
faintness — a  designation  analogous  to  that  given 
by  Parry  to  angina  pectoris,  which  he  called 
Syncope  Anginosa. 

iEiioLooy. — ^When  treating  of  the  pathology 
of  angina  pectoris  we  have  already  discussed 
the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  disease  consists 
in  a  lesion  of  certain  nerves,  associated  with 
various  morbid  conditions.  In  seeking  to  in- 
dicate the  predi^odng  causes  of  these  condi- 
tions, we  have  to  point  out  (1)  the  existence  of 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
may  be  described  as  an  undue  susceptibility  to 
impressions.  What  that  state  is  we  know  not. 
It  would  seem  to  be  often  hereditary,  and  to  be 
found  in  those  temperaments  in  which  there  is 
a  high  development  of  the  nervous  element, 
associated  with  certain  habits  of  life,  such  as 
sedentary  employments,  high  living,  and  so  on. 
Thus  it  is  that  this  disease  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  many  men  who,  by  their  intel- 
lectual parts,  have  left  their  mark  on  history. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  mention,  as  instances. 
Lord  Clarendon,  John  Hunter,  Dr.  Arnold, 
(2)  The  influence  of  age  is  conspicuous ;  the 
disease  is  rare  before  puberty  ;  and  the  writer's 
researches  show  that  quite  eighty  per  cent,  oi 
cases  occur  after  forty  years  of  age.  (3)  Sex 
also  displays  a  marked  influence  on  the  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  comparatively  rare  amongst  women, 
a  statement  by  the  late  Sir  John  Forbes  show- 
ing that  out  of  49  fatal  cases,  only  2  occurred  ill 
females ;  and  4  out  of  15  non-fatal  eases — facta 
entirely  corresponding  with  the  writer's  expe- 
rience. (4)  The  peculiar  diathesis  Which  gives 
rise  to  neuralgia  of  various  parts,  and  that  iu 
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■which  lithio  acid  predominates  in  the  system, 
would  seem  to  be  in  many  cases  an  efficient 
cause  of  the  symptoms  of  angina. 

The  exdtmg  causes  of  angina  pectoris  are  (1) 
Those  that  affect  the  nerve-textures  themselves. 
(2)  The  condition  to  which  we  have  referred,  in 
which  organic  disease  of  the  heart  exists.  (3) 
Mental  emotion,  especially  anger  or  nervous 
ehook.  (4)  Irritation  propagated  oentripetally 
from  the  surface,  as  by  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve ;  through  the  brachial  plexus ; 
through  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric 
nerves  distributed   to  the  abdominal  viscera. 

(6)  Cold  applied  to  the  surface,  and  especially 
cold  winds.  (6)  Physical  exertion,  or  any  other 
agency  by  which  the  circulation  is  quickened. 

(7)  Depressing  agents,  such  as  excessive 
tobacco-smoking,  malaria,  &c. 

Anatomioai  Chauactbbs. — Beyond  the  con- 
ditions indicated  under  the  head  of  Pathology, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  on  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  angina  pectoris.  These  several  conditions, 
and  the  symptoms  of  angina  as  above  described 
have  been  found  to  exist  independently  of  each 
other.  There  must  therefore  be  something  in  the 
state  of  the  nervous  tissues  that  acts  as  the  pre- 
disposing or  exciting  cause  of  this  aggregate  of 
phenomena.  Inflammatory  changes  and  tumours, 
involving  the  vagus  or  the  cardiac  plexus,  have 
been  observed  and  described.  With  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  heart  itself,  its  cavities  have 
been  found  dilated  and. containing  blood;  or  con- 
tracted and  empty ;  and  theories  have  been  founded 
thereupon,  as  to  whether  death  occurred  by  spasm 
or  by  paralysis.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions  may 
occur  in  angina,  and  lead  to  fatal  results,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  nerves  controlling  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart  which  are  affected.  See  Pjjbu- 
MOQASTRic  Nerve,  Disease  of. 

Clinical  Vabibpies. — AU  the  phenomena  of 
an  anginal  seizure  as  above  described  may  be 
more  or  less  modified.  The  attack,  though  gene- 
rally induced  by  exertion,  may  come  on  when  the 
patient  is  at  rest,  and  not  unfrequently  it  sets  in 
during  sleep.  The  pain  may  be  comparatively 
Blight,  and  as  such  may  recur  occasionally,  it  may 
be,  for  months  or  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  maybe  so  severe  as  to  mark  a  first,  a  single, 
and  a  fatal  attack.  In  its  character  the  pain 
may  be  stabbing  or  burning ;  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently described  as  grasping,  crushing,  or  op- 
pressive. It  may  be  limited  almost  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum ; 
it  may  extend  aU  over  the  chest  to  both  arms,  or 
spread,  to  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck  and  down 
one  or  both  legs,;  and  it  may  in  some  cases 
apparently  involve  the  diaphragm.  The  action 
of  the  heart  may  be  slow,  weak,  and  fluttering ; 
or  excited  and  bounding — constituting  palpita- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  regular  or  irregular.  The 
pulse  corresponds. with  the  heart's  action ;  in  the 
earlystage  of  a  genuine  attack  itsometimes  yields 
a  sphygmographic  tracing  indicative  of  extremely 
high  tension.  The  breathing  is  sometimes  dis- 
tressing ;  and  although  the  patient  can  take  a 
deep  breath  when  asked  to  do  so,  he  generally 
avoids  this  through  fear  of  aggravating  the  pain. 
There  may  be  laryngeal  spasm.  The  mental 
foBctions  are  generally  undisturbed ;  yet  there 


is  sometimes  slight  wandering  as  the  attack 
passes  off,  and  unconsciousness  is  said  to  be 
occasionally  observed.  The  sense  of  danger  of 
impending  death  is  a  characteristic  symptom 
of  angina,  and  one  not  often  absent;;  whihit  a 
sensation  of  gasping  or  choking  with  difficulty 
in  swallowing  is  occasionally  present.  The 
position  of  the  patient  varies ;  sometimes  he 
sits,  sometimes  he  stands,  resting  his  arms 
on  an^  convenient  object  to  obtain  support ; 
sometimes  he  sits  and  stoops,  or  leans  forward. 
As  a  rule  the  attack  passes  off  as  abruptly  as 
it  commenced,  leaving  the  sufferer  free  from 
discomfort ;  in  other  cases  its  disappearance  is 
more  slow.  The  varieties  in  the  symptoms  of 
angina  pectoris  are  thus  seen  to  be  remarkably 
numerous,  constituting  a  form  of  disease 
which  may  be  comparatively  mild  and  of  long 
duration,  or  one  of  intense  suffering,  hastening 
to  a  fatal  termination.' 

Complications. — Amongst  the  diseases  with 
which  angina  pectoris  may  be  said  to  be  asso- 
ciated, rather  than  complicated,  are  disorders 
of  the  liver  and  digestive  functions,  gout,  albu- 
minuria, diabetes,  and  certain  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  Indeed,  so  marked  is  the  latter 
connexion,  that  Trousseau  dwelt  on  the  relation 
between  epilepsy  and  angina — a  relation  which 
seems  to  depend  on  the  susceptibility  to  nervous 
maladies  which  some  individuals  present,  rather 
than  on  any  special  identity  between  these  two 
diseases.  More  than  one  striking  example  of  the 
connexion  has  fallen  under  the  wri:;er's  notice ; 
he  might  mention  an  instance  recently  met  with 
in  which  this  susceptibility  was  such,  that  an 
oppressive  meal  of  indigestible  food  brought  on 
a  first  and  distressing  anginal  attack,  followed  by 
others.  .  In  this,  case  brain  disease  with  epilepsy 
was  subsequently  developed  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  angina. 

Peogeess,  Dxieation,  and  Teeminations. — 
The  progress  and  duration  of  this  disease 
will  depend  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  its  cause. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  first 
attack  proved  fatal.  The  writer  has  seen  several ; 
in  three  of  these  casesa  post-moftem  examination 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  slight  partial 
hemorrhage  into  the  walls  of  the  heart,  which 
had  been  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration,  con- 
nected with  calcification  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
The  symptoms  in  these  cases  perfectly  resembled 
those  of  the  most  severe  examples  of  angina 
pectoris.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 

*  A  case  has  recently  come  under  the  writer's  notice 
in  which  a  gentleman  accustomed  to  pass  lithio  acid, 
and  who  for  several  years  has  had  pains  over  the  right 
side  o£  the  chest  as  low  as  the  hypochondrium,  was 
seized  at  night  with  a  severe  aggravation  of  these, 
pains,  coldness  o£  the  surface.  Irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  depression,  and  other  symptoms,  which,  had  the 
attack  commenced  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  would 
have  been  really  called  angina  pectoris.  Similar  attacks 
recurred  at  intervals  for  some  weeks  ;  they  were  easily 
brought  on  even  by  walking  on  a  level  surface  for  a  few 
hundred  yards.  The  most  careful  examination  failed  to 
elicit  any  evidence  of  organic  disease  in  the  organs  of 
circulation  or  respiration.  The  patient  was  recommended 
to  try  a  course  of  Hombnrg  waters,  and  a  short  residence 
in  Switzerland ;  from  which  he  returned  greatly  improved, 
and  almost  free  from  pain.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
an  interesting  case  has  recently  been  recorded  by  lir. 
Morison  in  which  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
was  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  angina  affecting  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  chest  and  arm. 
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some  of  the  cases  prOTing'  fatal  in  a  first  attack 
of  the :  disease  are  rather  examples  of  partial 
rupture  of  the  heart  than  of  what  is  usually 
called  angina.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of 
the  disease  may  continue  with  interruptions 
for  years ;  the  difference  being  entirely  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  cause  on  which  the  disease 
depends.  Thus  in  many  instances  individuals 
present  aU  the  symptoms  of  marked  angina, 
accompanied  by  most  of  its  distressing  pheno- 
mena, and  by  the  anxieties  and  fears  that  they 
beget ;  yet  these  cases,  having  more  a  neurotic  or 
gouty  origin,  yield  to  treatmenti  the  sufferers 
being  restored  to  health,  and  continuing  for 
years  to  enjoy  comparative  comfort.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  cases  in  which'  angina  is  con- 
nected with  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
nerves  intimately  connected  with  cardiac  action, 
the  symptoms  progress  in  frequency  and  'severity ; 
and  the  attacks  tend,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
to  a  fatal  termination — it  may  bo  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  or  it  may  be,  in  milder  cases, 
not  for  years. 

Diagnosis A  typical  case  of  angina  pectoris, 

such  as  has  been  described  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  But 
when  the  several  symptoms  constituting  an  attack 
are  variously  modified,  some  being  lessened  in 
severity  and  others  exaggerated ;  or  when  these 
symptoms  depend  on,  so  to  speakj  remote  and 
removable  causes ;  it  is  often  difficult  to~say  how 
far  the  disease  is  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
passing  neuralgia,  or  an  attack  of  what  is  com- 
monly recognised  as  angina  pectoris.  So  also  it 
maybe  difficult  to  say,  in  casesof  angina,'whetiher- 
the  seizure  is  dependent  on  organic  lesions  which 
admit  of  no  improvement,  or  on  some  oon- 
flition  that  is  amenable  to  treatment.  It  is; 
therefore,  with  this,  as  with  most  other  affec- 
tions, more  difficult  to  determine  the  cause  on 
which  the  symptoms  depend,  than  to  recognise 
the  presence  of'  the  disease  itSelf.  With  re- 
ference to  the  diagnosis  of  the  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  above  alluded  to,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  here  what  will  be  found 
described  under  other  heads.  It  remains  but  to 
say  that  in  every  case  the  closest  scrutiny  must 
be  made  into  •  the  condition  of  the  heart  and 
great  blood-vessels,  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  disease.  The 
iijvesliigatiojl  must  further  extend  to  the  other 
viscera,  suteh  as  the  liver,  stomach,  and  the  diges- 
tive organs  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  several 
other  sources  from  which  symptoms  of  angina  may 
be  excited  by  reflected  irritation.  Certain  symp- 
toms resulting  from  the  presence  of  other  diseases 
should  not  be  confounded  with  angina — such,  for 
example,  as  the  pain  and  dyspncea  caused  by 
pressure  of  aneurisms  or  of  tumours  within  the 
chest ;  by  rheumatic  or  gouty  neuralgia  of  the 
chest-walls;  bypleurodynia,  or  acute  pleurisy ;  or 
by  indigestion.  Each  and  all  of  these  conditions 
must  be  considered  by  way  of  exclusion  in  de- 
termining the  nature  and  origin  of  the  disease. 

Peoonosis. — In  anticipating  the  future  of  an 
attack  of  angina  pectoris,  one  must  be  guided 
chie6y  by  a  knowledge  of  its  cause;  in  Some 
respects  also  by  its  severity ;  and  by  the 
previous  history  of  the  case.  Thus,  if  we 
can  ascertain  that  the  attack  has  been  brought 
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on  by  some  clearly  established  and  remov* 
able  cause,  a  favourable  prognosis  ma.y>  be 
fairly  entertained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
history  of  the  case  tells  that  there  have  been 
several  previous  attacks,  increasing  in  severity 
and  connected  with  heart-disease,  one  can  scarcely 
avoid  being  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
will  tend,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  to  a  fatal 
termination.  Between  these  two  classes  of  cases 
exist  a  large  majority  of  the  examples  of  the 
disease  in  which  the  symptoms  of  angina,  of 
greater  or  less  severity,  depend  on  neurosis,  on 
gouty  diathesis,  or  on  other  sources  of  nerve 
disorder,  amenable  to  treatment ;  and  in  which, 
therefore,  a  favourable  prognosis  may  to  some 
extent  be  given.  But  in  all  cases  great  caution 
should  be  exercised ;  for  many  instances  occur  in 
which,  from  slight  and  obscure  beginnings,  severe 
and  even  fatal  examples  of  the  disease  have  been 
developed. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  angina  pec- 
toris must  first  have  reference  to  relief,  of  the 
attack  itself;  and,  secondly,  during  the  inter- 
val to  the  removal  of  the  causes  on  which  the 
attacks  may  depend. 

Spring  the  attack,  it  is  necessary  first,  if  pos- 
sible, to  inspire  confidence,  and  remove  appre- 
hension. The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  position  in  which  he  feels  most  comfort. 
Secondly,  if  the  exciting  cause  is  one  that  can 
be  removed,  this  should  be  done ;  for  example, 
if  the  stomach  be  full  of  undigested  food,'  an 
emetic  of  mustard  might  be.  given  with  ad- 
vantage ;  or  if  flatulence  be  present,  peppermint, 
ether,-  and  other  anti-spasmodics  will  be  useful. 
If  cold  have  produced  the  seizure,  the  feet  and 
hands  should  be  i  immersed  in  hot  water,  hot 
bottles  applied  to  the  surface  of'  the  body,  and 
poultices  of  linseed  or  mustard,  or  embrocations 
of  chloroform  or  laudanum,  should  be  placed  on 
the  chest.  The  administration  of  chloroform 
internally  had  better  be  avoided.  The  nitrite  of 
amyl,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton, 
has  been  found  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies 
employed  hitherto.  Pive  or  six  minims  of  this 
drug  (preserved  in  a  glass  capsule)  should  be  in- 
haled from  a  handkerchief,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  inhalation  may  be  repeated.  Nitro-glycerine 
is  useful  (jij  of  a  minim  dose),  and  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia  may  be  tried  with  advan- 
tage. In  cases  where-  debility  and  exhaustion 
exist,  the  ordinary  stimulants  will  be  r«quir«l ; 
and  various  antispasmodics,  such  as  ether, 
ammonia,  &e.,  may  be  given  with  more  or  less 
benefit. 

.  During  the  intervaU.— It  is  of  course  desi- 
rable to  avoid  all  causes  likely  to  bring  on 
an  attack  of  angina,  such  as  inental  excitement, 
bodily  exertion,  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  use  of 
indigestible  food  or  heavy  meals.  The  leading 
principle  in  treatment  should,  however,  be  to 
endeavour  to  determine  and  to  remove,  if  pos- 
sible, the  cause  of  the  disease.  Whether  it  de- 
pend on  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  whether 
on  simple  neuralgia,  whether  on  gout  or  dys- 
pepsia, whether  on  debility,  or  on  fulness  of 
habit — to  each  of  such  conditions  mustappropriate 
treatment  be  directed.  A  variety  of  specific 
remedies  have  been  recommended:  such  as 
arsenic,  phosphorus,  steel,  zinc,  and  the  different 
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&nti-spasmodic8.  GalTanism,  in  the  form  of 
the  continuous  current  from  thirty  cells,  has 
proved  successful  in  some  uncomplicated  cases, 
the  positive  pole  being  placed  on  the  sternum,  and 
the  negative  on  the  lower  cervical  vertebrse.  Ex- 
cellent, however,  as  each  of  the  remedies  named 
may  be  under  special  and  suitable  circum- 
stances, the  result  of  treatment  must  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  caose  of  the  disease,  and  how  far  it 
is  within  reach  of  remedy.  Some  cases  of  ap- 
parently severe  angina  will  be  found  to  yield 
to  treatment ;  whilst,  aa  might  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  others  unhappily  pro- 
ceed to  a  fatal  termination  in  spite  of  every 
effort  directed  to  their  relief. 

E.  QuAiN,  M.D. 

AlflDBOSIS  (&,  priv.,  and  IBpas,  sweat). 
— Absence  or  want  of  perspiration.  See  Pbespi- 
HATION,  Disorders  of. 

AITILIWB  POISON.— The  aniline  dyes, 
which  are  a  modern  discovery,  present  the  most 
brilliant  hues  of  yellow,  blue,  and  red ;  as  such 
they  have  been  used  for  dyeing  stockings,  gloves, 
&o.  These  articles  when  worn  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce an  intense  form  of  inflammation  and  vesi- 
cation of  the  skin,  which  is  rebellious  against 
treatment,  and  liable  to  relapse  for  many  months 
after  the  original  attack  has  subsided.  See 
Dehmatitis. 

ANIMAL  POISONS.     See  Poisons. 

ANODYNES  (4,  priv.,  and  oSivri,  pain)» 
— ^DEFmrnoN, — Medicines  which  relieve  pain 
by  lessening  the  excitability  of  nerves  or  of 
nerve-centres. 

ENnMEEATiON. — ^Anodyne  medicines  include 
Opium  and  its  alkaloids — Morphia  and  Codeia ; 
Bromide  of  Potassium ;  Cannabis  Indica ;  Bella- 
donna and  its  alkaloid — Atropia  ;  Hyoscyamus 
and  Hyoscyamin ;  Stramonium;  Aconite  and 
Aconitia ;  Veratrum  and  Veratria ;  Conium  and 
Conia ;  Lupulus  and  Lupulin  ;  Gelseminum ; 
Chloroform,  Ether,  and  their  allies;  Chloral- 
hydrate;  Butyl-ohloral-hydrate ;  and  Camphor. 

AoTioir. — Pain  is  due  to  a  violent  stimulation 
of  a  sensory  nerve  being  conveyed  to  some  of  the 
encephalic  nerve-centres  (probably  the  cerebral 
hemispheres),  and  perceived  there.  The  impres- 
sion produced  on  all  sensory  nerves,  except  the 
cephalic  nerves,  is  conveyed  for  apart  of  its  course 
to  the  head  along  the  spinal  cord.  The  primary 
impression  which  is  felt  as  pain,  is  usuaUymade 
upon  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  sensory  nerves  ; 
but  it  may  also  be  made  upon  their  trunks, 
upon  the  spinal  cord,  or  possibly  upon  the  en- 
cephalic centres  directly,  without  any  affection  of 
the,  nerves  themselves,  as,  for  example,  in  hysteria. 
Pain  may  therefore  be  relieved,  while  the  source 
of  irritation  still  remains,  by  lessening  the  ex- 
citability of  the  ends  of  the  sensory  nerves  which 
receive  the  painful  impression ;  of  their  trunks ;  of 
the  spinal  cord  along  which  the  impression  travels ; 
or  of  the  encephalic  centre  in  which  it  is  perceived. 
Opium  acts  by  lessening  the  excitability  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  encephalic 
ganglia ;  bromide  of  potassium  is  also  believed  to 
act  on  all  three,  although  to  a  much  less  degree 
than  opium ;  belladonna  and  atropia  affect  the 
sensory  nerves,  as  probably  does  hyoscyamus; 
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stramonium,  aconite  and  aconitia,  veratria,  chloral 
and  butyl-chloral,  lupulus  and  lupulin,  and 
gelseminum  probably  act  on  the  encepharu? 
centres. 

Uses. — As  opium  and  morphia  act  upon  all  the 
nervous  structures  concerned  in  the  production 
of  pain,  they  may  be  used  to  relieve  pain  what- 
ever its  cause.  Cannabis  indica  and  bromide  of 
potassium  may  be  employed  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  opium,  but  they  have  very 
much  less  power.  Chloral  seems  to  relieve  pain 
only  by  inducing  sleep,  and  does  not  produce  an 
ansesthetic  effect  unless  it  is  given  in  dangerous 
doses.  Butyl-chloral  also  induces  sleep,  but  seems 
to  have  a  special  sedative  action  on  the  fifth 
nerve ;  so  likewise  has  gelseminum — and  hencs 
both  these  agents  are  used  in  the  treatment  of 
facial  neuralgia.  As  the  action  of  belladonna  is 
exerted  chiefly  on  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  sen- 
sory nerves,,  this  remedy  is  usually  applied 
directly  to  the  painful  part  in  the  form  of  plaster, 
liniment,  or  ointment.  Aconite,  veratria,  and 
opium  are  also  used  as  local  applications  in 
several  forms,  for  the  relief  of  pain.  The  various 
anodynes  may  be  administered  not  only  by  the 
mouth,  but  by  other  channels,  such  aa  by  inhala- 
tion, by  enema  or  suppository,  by  hypodermic 
injection,  or  by  endermio  application. 

Several  therapeutic  measures  are  employed  as 
Anodynes,  such  as  the  application  of  Dry  or 
MoistiHeat ;  Cold ;  Electricity ;  various  forms  of 
Counter-Irritation;  Acupuncture;  or  the  Ab- 
straction of  Blood.  ni  T  -n 

1.  liAm>EB  Bkuhton. 

_  ANOBEXIA  (o,  priv.,  and  Spells,  appe- 
tite).— Want  or  deficiency  of  appetite,  not  ac- 
companied with  disgust  for  food.  See  Appetite, 
Morbid  conditions  of. 

ANOSMIA  (4,  priv.,  and  oa'fiTi,  smBll). — ^Loss 
of  the  sense  of  smell.    See  SMsii,  Disorders  of. 

ANTACIDS. — Depikition. — Medicines  used 
to  counteract  acidity  of  the  secretions. 

ENrMEBATioN. — The  antadds  include  Potash, 
Soda,  Lithia,  Ammonia,  Lime,  Magnesia,  and 
their  carbonates ;  as  well  as  the  salts  which  tht 
alkalis  form  with  Vegetable  acids,  such  as  Ace 
tates.  Citrates,  and  Tartrates. 

Action.—  Antacids  are  divided  into  (1)  those 
which  act  directly,  lessening  acidity  m  thw 
stomach;  and  (2)  those  which  act  remotely, 
diminishing  acidity  of  the  urine.  The  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates,  with  the 
exception  of  ammonia,  have  both  a  direct  and  a 
remote  influence ;  for  when  swallowed  they  act  on 
the  stomach,  a,nd  being  absorbed  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  they  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  thus 
lessening  the  acidity  of  the  urin^.  Ammonia  and 
its  carbonate  are  direct  but  not  remote  antacids ; 
for,  although  they  neutralize  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  they  are  partly  excreted  in  the  form 
of  urea,  and  do  not  diminish  the  acidity  of  the 
urine.  The  acetates,  citrates,  and  tartrates  of 
the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  no  antacid  effect  in  the  stomach,  but 
undergo  combustion  in  the  blood,  being  converted 
into  carbonates,  in, which  form  they  ara  excreted 
in  the,  urine,  and  diminish  its  acidity. 

Uses. — ^Excessive  acidity  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  gives  rise  to  acid  erucihaonB  and 
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heartburn.  It  may  eometimes  depend  on  the 
secretion  of  a  too  add  juice  by  the  stomach, 
but  probably  is  generally  caused  by  the  forma- 
tion of  acid  from  the  decomposition  of  food 
when  the  process  of  digestion  is  slow  and  im- 
perfect. Antacids  are  given  after  meals  to 
lessen  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  afford  imme- 
diate relief  to  its  attendant  symptoms.  They 
may  prove  even  more  efficacious  by  preventing 
acidity  when  given  before  meals  (see  Aikalis). 
[f  the  action  of  the  bowels  be  regular,  soda  is 
preferable ;  but  lime  should  be  used  if  they  are 
relaxed,  and  magnesia  if  there  is  a  tendency  to 
constipation.  Remote  antacids  are  given  to 
lessen  the  acidity  and  irritating  qualities  of  the 
urine  in  cystitis  and  gonorrhoea ;  and  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  uric  acid  gravel  or  calculus 
in  gouty  persons.  For  this  purpose  potash  and 
lithia  are  preferable,  as  their  urates  are  more 
soluble  than  those  of  the  other  bases. 

T.  Laxtdbe  Beunton. 

AWT  AGOHISM.— This  term  is  employed  to 
express  the  fact  that  the  physiological  action  of 
certain  substances  may  be  affected,  even  to  the 
extent  of  neutralisation,  by  the  presence  in  the 
body,  at  the  same  time,  of  other  substances 
having  an  action  of  an  opposite  character.  It 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  antidotal 
action  and  ph/aiological  antagonism.  By  an 
antidote  is  meant  a  substance  which  so  affects 
the  chemical  or  physical  characters  of  a  poison, 
as  to  prevent  its  having  any  injurious  action  on 
living  animal  tissues.  Thus  acids  and  alkalies 
neutralise  each  other,  so  as  to  form  innocuous 
salts ;  tannin  may  render  tartar-emetic  and 
many  vegetable  alkaloids  insoluble ;  and  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  used  to 
precipitate  arsenious  acid.  In  these  cases,  the 
action  is  limited  chiefly  to  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  object  of  administering  the  antidote  is 
to  form  insoluble  salts,  or  compounds  which 
will  be  physiologically  inert.  But  the  physiolo- 
gical antagonism  of  certain  substances  is  pre- 
sumed to  take  place  in  the  blood  or  in  the  tissues. 
When  such  a  substance  as  strychnia,  for  example, 
is  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is 
quickly  absorbed,  and  carried  by  the  blood 
throughout  the  body.  It  does  not,  so  far  as 
observation  has  discovered,  influence  all  the  tis- 
sues ;  but  it  so  affects  the  spinal  cord,  and  pos- 
sibly the  brain,  as  to  give  rise  to  severe  tetanic 
convulsions,  chiefly  of  a  reflex  character.  This 
Dffectis,  no  doubt,  diie  either  to  some  interference 
in  the  nutritional  changes  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  composing  the  nerve-centres  ;  or 
to  some  specific  action  of  the  poison  on  the 
aerve-centres  themselves  {see  Apfinitt).  These 
;ha,nges,  which  are  termed  physiological,  and  on 
which  the  normal  action  of  the  nerve-centres 
lepends,  are  probably  of  a  molecular  or  chemical 
oature ;  and  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  they 
nay  be  modified  in  different  ways  by  different 
rabstances.  Thus  has  arisen  the  idea  of  phy- 
siological antagonism ;  and  experiment  has 
ihown  that,  within  certain  limits,  which  will  no 
loubt  vary  in  each  case,  such  an  antagonism  is 
possible.  Antagonism  maybe  either  local,  affect- 
ng  one  organ,  as  is  seen  in  the  opposite  effects 
ipon  the  pupil  of  opium  or  morphia  upon  the 


one  hand,  and  stramonium,  hyoscyamus,'  or  bel- 
ladonna upon  the  other;  or  it  may  extend 
apparently  to  more  important  organs  or  groups 
of  organs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  antagonism 
between  strychnia  and  the  hydrate  of  chloral. 
The  most  important  investigations  upon  the 
subject  of  physiological  antagonism  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(1)  Fhysostigma  and  Atropia,  by  Professor 
Fraser — an  inquiry  which  showed'  that  the 
fatal  effect  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  mini- 
mum fatal  dose  of  physostigma  may  be  prevented 
by  atropia.  (2)  Atropia  and  Prussia  Acid,  a 
research  by  Preyer  of  Jena — of  a  more  doubtful 
character  as  regards  the  point  to  be  proved,  but 
still  sufficient  to  show  that,  within  certain  limits 
not  yet  indicated,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
fatal  action  of  prussic  acid  by  atropia.  (3)  Atropia 
and  Muscarin  (the  active  principle  of  Agaricm 
muscarius)  : — which  were  found  by  Schmiedeberg 
and  Koppe  to  have  entirely  antagonistic  actions 
on  the  ganglia  of  the  heart — muscarin  exciting  the 
intra-cardiac  inhibitory  centres,  and  stopping  the 
heart  in  diastole,  while  atropia  has  the  contrary 
effect.  (4)  Chloral  and  Strychnia, — an  anta- 
gonism first  pointed  out  by  Oscar  Liebreich,  who 
showed  that  minute  doses  of  strychnia  might  so 
rouse  an  animal  from  the  effects  of  an  overdose 
of  chloral  as  even  to  save  its  life.  And  (6) 
Strychnia  and  Chloral — with  respect  to  which 
Hughes  Bennett  demonstrated  the  converse  of 
the  last-mentioned  observation,  namely,  that  in 
the  rabbit  a  fatal  dose  of  strychnia  might  be 
so  antagonised  by  a  dose  of  chloral  as  to  save 
life. 

Conclusions.  —  It  has  unfortunately  to  be 
admitted  that  the  practical  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding researches  have  not  been  very  encouraging. 
In  all  of  these  investigations  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  limits  of  physiological  antagonism 
were  very  narrow.  Three  elements  affect  the 
chances  of  success  in  the  way  of  saving  life : — 
(1)  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animal ;  (2)  the 
amount  of  the  doses  of  the  two  active  substances 
— so  that  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  active 
substance  be  given  slightly  in  excess,  death  will 
probably  take  place  ;  and  (3)  the  time  between 
the  administration  of  the  two  active  substances. 
If  the  stronger  be  introduced  first,  and  be 
allowed  to  manifest  distinctly  its  physiological 
action,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  counteract  this 
by  that  of  another  substance ;  but  if  the  two 
substances  be  introduced  simultaneously,  or 
if  the  supposed  antagonist  to  the  more  active 
substance  be  introduced  first,  the  chances  of 
success  are  much  greater.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  facts  relating  to  physiological  anta- 
gonism at  present  known  in  science  do  not 
hold  out  much  hope  of  good  results  from  their 
application  in  practice ;  but  still  the  physiolo- 
gical facts  are  so  definite  as  to  indicate  a  precise 
mode  of  treatment.  For  example,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  investigations  mentioned 
above  would  hesitate  in  attempting  to  relieve 
the  tetanic  spasms  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
strychnia  by  repeated  doses  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  ot  by  the  administration  of  chloroform. 
A  practical  result  of  such  researches  is  that 
the  principle  of  physiological  antagonism  may 
serve    as    a   guide   to  the   application  of   re 
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medies  in  disease.  Thus  excessive  secretion, 
say  from  mucous  membranes  or  from  sali- 
vary glands,  may  be  modified  or  arrested  by 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  atropia,  a  striking  ex- 
perimental demonstration  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  antagonism  between  bromal  hydrate  and 
sulphate  of  atropia  in  the  rabbit. 

John  G.  McKendeicx, 

ANTEFLEXIOir. — ^A  bending  forwards  of 
any  organ.  The  term  is  s^ieeially  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  uterus,  when  this  organ  is  bent  for- 
wards at  the  line  of  junction  of  its  body  and 
cervix.    See  WouB,  Diseases  of. 

ANTEVEBSION.  —  A  displacement  for- 
wards of  any  organ.  The  term  is  particularly 
applied  to  a  change  of  position  of  the  uterus, 
in  which  this  organ  is  bodily  displaced  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  so  that  the  fundus  is  directed 
against  the  bladder,  and  the  cervix  towards  the 
sacrum.     See  WoMS,  Diseases  of. 

ABTTHBIiMIIirTIOS  (owl,  against,  and 
cK/uvs,  a  worm). — ^Definition. — Medicines  which 
kill  or  expel  intestinal  worms. 

Endmbration. — The  principal  anthelmintics 
are : — Oil  of  Male  Fern  j  Kamala ;  Kousso ;  Oil 
of  Turpentine ;  Pomegranate  Koot ;  Worm-seed 
and  its  active  principle.  Santonin ;  Areca ;  Mu- 
cuna ;  Bue ;  and  drastic  purgatives.  As  purga- 
tives only  expel  the  worms,  they  are  termed 
Vermifuges ;  while  the  other  anthelmintics  which 
kill  the  worms  are  called  Vermicides. 

Action. — The  oil  of  male  fern,  kamala,  kousso, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  bark  of  pomegranate  root, 
acfi  as  poisons  to  tape-worms  ;  worm -seed  and 
■ai  itonin  ki  11  round- wonns,and  also  thread- worms. 
Castor  oil,  jalapi  scammony,  and  other  purgatives 
do  not  kill  the  worms,  but  dislodge  and  expel 
them,  by  the  increased  peristaltic  action  which 
they  occasion. 

Uses. — ^Drastic  purgatives  may  be  used  for 
worms  of  any  sort ;  arecafor  both  tape-  and  round- 
worms ;  and  the  other  agents  for  the  worms  on 
which  they  severally  act  as  poisons.  Vermicides 
are  generally  given  after  the  patient  has  fasted 
for  several  hours,  in  order  that,  the  intestines 
being  empty,  the  drugs  may  act  more  readily 
on  the  worms.  A  piugative  is  usually  given 
some  hours  afterwards,  in  order  to  expel  the 
dead  worms.  As  thread-worms  chiefly  inhabit 
the  rectum,  they  are  most  effectually  killed  by 
enemata,  which  may  consist  of  a  strong  infusion 
of  quassia ;  salt  and  water ;  vinegar  and  water ; 
solution  of  sulphate,  or  of  perchloride  of  iron ; 
oil  of  turpentine ;  castor  oil ;  decoction  of  aloes  ; 
or  infusion  of  senna.  As  abundance  of  mucus  in 
the  intestines  forma  a  convenient  nidus  for  the 
growth  of  worms,  anything  that  diminishes  this 
tends  to  prevent  their  occurrence ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  preparations  of  iron  and  bitter  tonics 
are  useful.  T.  Laudeb  Bbukton. 

ANTHEAX  (ivSpal,  a  coal).— A  synonym 
for  carbuncle,  and  for  malignant  pustule.  See 
Carbottcle;  and  PusxtJiB,  Malignant. 

ANTIDOTE  (&»t1,  against,  and  5«»,tu, 
I  give.) — ^Definition. — An  antidote  is  any 
remedy  which,  by  its  physical  or  its  chemical 
effect  upon  a  poison,  or  in  both  ways,  is  capable  of 
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preventing  or  counteracting  the  physiological 
effects  of  that  substance.  {See  Antaqonism.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  term  is  used  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  gene- 
ral treatment  of  a  person  affected  by  a  particular 
poison.  Thus,  in  poisoning  by  opium,  the  use 
of  the  stomach-pump,  enforced  exertion,  chafing 
the  limbs,  and  artificial  respiration  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  antidotal  treatment. 

Modes  of  Action,  and  Application. — ^Most 
antidotal  substances  form  with  the  poison  insol- 
uble or  innocuous  compounds.  Without  at- 
tempting to  give  a  complete  list,  the  following 
are  examples  of  the  more  common  poisons  and 
their  respective  antidotes: — (1)  Arsenioits  acid: 
hydrated  peroxide  of  '  iron,  or  light  magnesia ; 
(2)  hydrocyanic  acid:  newly  precipitated  oxide 
of  iron  with  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  (3)  otcalio 
acid:  chalk,  common  whiting,  or  magnesia  sus- 
pended in  water;  (4)  tartajr  emetic:  tannin, 
catechu,  or  other  vegetable  astringents ;  (5)  ace- 
tate of  lead :  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  the  phos- 
phates of  soda  and  magnesia ;  (6)  caustic  potash : 
dilute  acetic  acid,  fixed  oils,  lemon  juice ;  (7) 
corrosive  sublimate :  albumen,  white  of  egg,  flour, 
or  milk;  (8)  mineral  adds:  chalk,  common 
whiting,  plaster  from  the  walls  or  coiling,  or 
carbonate  of  magnesia;  (9)  chloride  of  zinc: 
albumen,  milk,  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

Vegetable  poisons  cannot  thus  be  counter- 
acted. If  they  have  been  taken  in  the  form 
of  seeds,  leaves,  or  roots,  the  proper  course 
is  to  remove  them  from  the  stomach  or  bowels 
as  soon  as  possible  by  emetics  and  purgatives, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  sustain  the  flagging 
strength  of  the  patient  by  the  administration 
of  stimulants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  alka- 
loid has  been  taken,  it  is  so  soon  absorbed 
that  emetics  and  purgatives  are  of  little  avail, 
or  may  even  be  injurious.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  must  rely  on  the  administration 
of  the  physiological  antagonist  of  the  poison 
(such  as  chloral  hydrate  in  the  case  of  strychnia- 
poisoning),  and  on  supporting  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  The  following  are  the  best  antidotes 
to  the  vegetable  poisons  most  frequently  met 
with : — (1)  aconite  root :  emetic  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  stimulants;  (2)  belladonna  leaves  or 
root:  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  ammonia, 
stimulants,  and  after  some  time  an  active  pur- 
gative; (3)  digitalis:  emetics,  stimulants,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  recumbent  position ;  (4)  hyos- 
cyamus  leaves:  emetics  and  stimulants :  (S)  hydro- 
chlorate  or  meconate  of  morphia,  or  any  of  the 
preparations  of  opium,:  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
external  stimulation  by  waimth,  turpentine  or 
camphor  liniments,  enforced  exertion,  artificial 
respiration,  and  small  repeated  doses  of  sulphate 
of  atropia ;  (6)  chloral-hydi^ate :  the  same  as  for 
opium;  (7)  strychnia  or  nux  vomica:  animal 
charcoal  suspended  in  water,  repeated  laige 
doses  of  chloral-hydrate,  or  chloroform.  See 
Poisons.  John  G.  M'KE>rDp,icK. 

ANTIMOlfT,  Poisoning  by.  &eTAETAji 
Emetic,  Poisoning  by. 

ANTIPEKIODIOS.  —  Definition.— Medi- 
cines which  prevent  or  relieve  the  paroxysms 
of  certain  diseases  which  exhibit  a  periodic 
character. 
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EucMEEATioN. — The  chief  antrperiodica  arc : 
—Cinchona-bark  and  its  alkaloids— Quinine, 
Cinchonine,  Quinidine,  and  Cinchonidine ;  Be- 
beera-bark  and  its  active  piineiple,  Bebeerin; 
Salicin,  Salicylic  Acid  and  its  salts ;  Eucalyptus  ; 
globulus ;  and  Arsenic. 

Action. — The  mode  of  action  of  antiperiodics 
is  at  present  unknoTro. 

Uses. — Cinchona,  and  still  more  quinine,  is 
almost  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  intermit- 
tent fevers,  periodic  head-aches,  neuralgias,  and 
other  affections  caused  by  malaria./  Though 
less  certain  in  its  action  than  in  intermittent 
fevers,  quinine  is  also  the  best  remedy  in  the 
remittent  fevers  of  the  tropics,  in  which,  however, 
it  must  be  given  in  very  large  doses.  The  other 
alkaloids  of  cinchona  have  a  similar  action  to 
that  of  quinine,  but  they  are  not  so  powerful. 
Bebeerin  is  only  about  one-third  as  powerful, 
and  is  by  no  means  so  certain;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  remedies  enumerated. 
In  some  cases  of  ague  and  other  intermittent 
affections  arsenic  proves  successful  when  qui- 
nine feils.  Emetics  and  purgatives  are  useful 
auxiliaries  to  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  ague, 
and  are  employed  alone  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease  in  some  parts  of  the  world  where  quinine 
is  not  available, 

T.  Latjdeb  Beunton. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  (avrX,  against,  and 
ip\4yu,  1  burn).-^A  term  for  any  method  of 
treatment  that  is  intended  to  counteract  inflam- 
mation and  its  accompanying  constitutional 
disturbance. 

AWTIFTBETICS  (cii^l,  against,  and 
wvperhs,  a  fever).  —  Definition.  —  Medicines 
which  reduce  the  temperature  in  fever. 

Encmebation. — The  principal  agents  used  as 
antipyretics  are — Cold  Baths,  Cold  Applications, 
Ice ;  Diaphoretics ;  Alcohol ;  Chloral ;  Quinine ; 
Salicylic  Acid  and  its  salts ;  Eucalyptol ;  Essen- 
tial Oils;  Aconite;  Digitalis;  Veratria;  Pur- 
gatives ;  and  Venesection. 

Action. — The  temperature  of  the  body  may 
be  reduced,  either  by  increasing  the  abstraction 
of  heat,  or  by  lessening  its  production.  The 
direct  application  of  cold,  by  means  of  baths, 
affusion,  or  sponging,  or  by  enveloping  the  body 
in  sheets  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  is  the  most 
powerful,  and  rapid  means  of  abstracting  heat. 
But  the  loss  of  heat  which  constantly  occurs, 
even  in  health,  by  evaporation  of  the  sweat,  and 
the  radiation  and  conduction  of  heat  from  the 
skin,  may  be  increased  by  the  use  of  diapho- 
retics, such  as  salts  of  potash,  preparations  of 
antimony,  or  acetate  of  ammonia;  or  by  such 
medicines  as  dilate  the  cutaneous  vessels,  so  as 
to  allow  the  heated  blood  to  circulate  freely 
through  them,  and  to  become  cooled  by.  the  ex- 
ternal media  surrounding  the  skin.  Alcohol,  in 
the  form  either  of  vrine  or  spirits,  and  chloral, 
have  an  action  of  this  sort,  though  alcohol  also 
influences  the  production  of  heat.  Alcohol, 
quinine,  salicylic  acid  and  its  salts,  eucalyptol, 
and  essential  oils  lessen  the  production  of  heat 
within  the  body,  probably  by  diminishing  oxida- 
tion of  the  tissues.  (See  Alcohol.)  Aconite, 
digitalis,  and  veratria  reduce  the  temperature, 


.but  their  mode  of  action  is  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained. ,  .  ,, 

Uses.— Antipyretics  act  much  more  powertully 
in  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  fever 
than  they  do  in.  health. ,  They  may  be  used 
when  the  temperature  has  risen  either  from  ex- 
posure to  a  high  external  temperature,  as  in 
thermal  fever;  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
as  in  pneumonia,  or  pericarditis ;  or  in  specific 
fevers,  as  acute  rheumatism,  typhus,  and  scarla- 
tina; The  most  rapid  and  powerful  antipjn:etic 
remedies  are  cold  biths ;  next  probably  come 
large  doses  of  salicylic  acid  and  quinine.  The 
latter  seems  to  act  very  efficiently  in  thormia 
fever  when  injected  subcutaneousjy. 

T.  Latjdbe  Bkunton. 

ANTISEPTICS. — Antiputresoents  (lavl, 
against,  and  o-jjirTiKis,  putrefying). 

Definition. — An  antiseptic  is  a  substance 
which  p]'event.s  or  retards  putrefaction,  that 
is,  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  offensive 
gases.  The  putrefactive  change  occurs  only  in 
dead  matter,  and  requires  the  presence  of  water, 
heat,  and  a  ferment.  That  there  is  no  putrefac- . 
tionin  the  absence  of  water  is  obvious,  for  bodies, 
such  as  albumin  and  blood,  which  in  the  moist 
state  are  highly  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  may 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  without  change 
if  they  be  perfectly  dry.  Heat  also  has  an  im- 
portant influence  on  putrefaction.  At  very  low 
temperatures  the  putrefactive  change  ceases, 
while  elevated  temperatures,  such  as  prevail  in 
tropical  climates,  are  favourable  to  it.  An  addi- 
tional element  besides  heat  and  moisture  is,  how- 
ever, required,  and  the  opinion  generally  accepted 
at  present  is,  that  this  consists  of  minute  vital 
organisms,  which  in  some  way  excite  putrefac- 
tive decomposition. 

Mode  of  Action. — The  substances  used  as 
antiseptics  act  either  directly  on  the  bodies  in 
which  putrefaction  is  occurring  or  might  occur, 
forming  with  them  combinations  that  are  not 
susceptible  of  the  decomposing  action  of  a  fer- 
ment ;  or  they  act  indirectly,  by  destroying  the 
vitality  or  otherwise  preventing  the  develop- 
ment and  propagation  of  the  organisms  of  which 
the  ferment  is  composed.  In  this  respect  anti- 
septics are  distinguished  from  disinfeetanis,  the 
action  of  the  latter  being  directed  only  towards 
the  exciting  causes  and  offensive  or  deleterious 
products  of  a  class  of  changes  which  are  them- 
selves more  comprehensive  than  those  implied  by 
the  term  putrefaction. 

Enttmeeation. — There  are  numerous  chemical 
agents  possessing  antiseptic  properties,  the  chief 
of  these  including  Chlorine,  Sulphurous  Acid, 
Nitric  Oxide.and  Peroxide  of-Nitrogen,  as  gases  ; 
Carbolic  Acid,  Creasote,  Benzol,  Sulphites  and 
Hyposulphites,  and  the  Hypochlorites,  which 
emit  vapours  at  common  temperatures ;  Chromic, 
Boric,  Tannic,  and  Salicylic  acids.  Permanganate 
of  Potash,  Sulphocarbolates,  Chlorate  of  Potash, 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  and  Charcoal,  from  which  no 
vapour  is  emitted. 

Uses. — 1.  In  therapeutic  practice  antiseptics 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  surgical 
operations  and  open  wounds,  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  putrefactive  decomporation.  Those  antise  p- 
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tics  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose  which,  acting 
efficiently  on  the  ferment,  have  little  action^  and 
no  injurious  effect,  on  the  parts  in  which  the 
healing  process  is  going  on.  Gases,  except  in 
solution,  cannot  be  readily  used,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enclose  the  substance  to  be  preserved 
in  an  air-tight  vessel  containing  the  gas.  The 
volatile  antiseptics  which  slowly  emit  a  vapour 
have  been  preferred  to  those  which  emit  no 
vapour,  although  among  the  latter  salicylic  and 
boric  acids,  being  devoid  of  any  irritating  pro- 
perties when  applied  to  inflamed  surfaces,  would 
on  this  account  present  a  marked  advantage. 

Carbolic  acid  has  been  used  with  success,  a 
solution  in  water  containing  one  part  of  the 
crystallised  acid  in  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
parts  of  water  being  applied  as  a  lotion,  and 
also  in  the  form  of  spray,  diffiised  through  the 
atmosphere  during  a  surgical  operation  or  the 
dressing  of  a  wound.  The  carbolic  acid  solution 
may  also  be  used  on  lint  or  cotton-wool  for 
covering  the  affected  part.  Antiseptic  gauze  for 
a  similar  purpose  may  be  made  by  adding  one 
part  of  crystallised  carbolic  acid  to  five  parts  of 
common  resin  and  seven  parts  of  paraffin  melted 
together,  and  applying  the  compound  to  coarse 
muslin,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  coating  of  the 
plaster  over  the  gauze,  which,  when  it  has 
hardened,  is  used  for  covering  the  parts  to 
be  protected.  Professor  Lister  has  also  re- 
commended a  boric  acid  dressing  for  lodent 
ulcers,  which  is  composed  of  boric  acid  and 
white  wax,  each  one  part^  paraffin  and  almond 
oil  each  two  parts.  The  boric  acid  and  oil 
are  added  to  the  melted  wax  and  paraffin,  and 
the  whole  stirred  in  a  mortar  until  it  thickens, 
then  set  aside  to  cool  and  harden^  after  which  it 
is  to  be  rubbed  in  the  mortar  until  it  acquires 
the  consistence  of  an  ointment.  This  is  thinly 
spread  on  fine  rag  and  applied  to  the  wound. 
The  oil  separates,  and  is  absorbed  by  lint  or  rag 
placed  over  the  dressing,  while  a  firm  plaster 
remains  attached  to  the  skin,  which  is  easily 
removed  when,  necessary.  Salicylic  acid  may  be 
substituted  in  this  dressing  for  the  boric  acid. 
In  some  cases  salicylic  acid  is  applied  alone,  by. 
merely  sprinkling  it  in  fine  powder  over  the  part 
affected.  Its  very  slight  solubility  in  water 
presents  an  obstacle  to  its  use  in  solution,  un- 
less something  be  added  to  render  it  more  solu- 
ble ;  and  borax,  which  is  itself  a  good  antiseptic, 
may  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Ooe  drachm  of 
salicylic  acid,  two  drachms  of  borax^  and  half  an 
ounce  of  glycerine,  with  three  ounces  of  water, 
form,  if  aided  with-  a  little  heat,  a  clear  solution 
which  may  be  used  as  an  antiseptic  lotion. 

2.  In  medical  practice  aintiseptics  are  also  em- 
ployed, either  as  local  applications  or  as  internal 
remedies.  Those  which  are  chiefly  available 
include  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  the  snlphoca^bo- 
lates,  sulphurous  acid,  the  sulphites  or  hypo- 
sulphites, chlorine  water,  permanganate  of 
potash,  borax  or  boric  acid,  chlorate  of  potash, 
charcoal,  salicylic  acid,  and  thymol.  They  are 
principally  used .  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  infectious  fevers ;  and  in  low  forms  of 
ulceration  of  the  throat. 

3.  In  usihg  antiseptics  for  the  preservation  ot 
anatomical  specimens,  a  wider  range  of  chemical 
ageuts  may  be  tAken,  and  a  selection  made  of 
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substances  that  would  be  inapplicable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  living  subject.  ArsenioUs  acid, 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  chloride  of  zinc  in  solution 
are  of  service  for  this  purpose,  and  chromic  acid, 
even  when  diluted  with  ■from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  parts  of  water,  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  preserving  animal  matter  from  decom- 
position, as  also  does  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
borax  in  forty  parts  of  water. 

Besides  the  more  powerful  antiseptics  noticed, 
others  of  a  milder  nature,  such  as  common  salt, 
nitre,  and  sugar,  are  used  for  preserving; articles 
of  food ;  while  alcohol  and  glycerine  are  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances as  specimens.  T.  Bedwood. 

ANTISEPTIC  TEEATMEKT  is  treat- 
ment directed  against  putrefaction,  or  rather,  as 
now  generally  understood,  against  the  develop- 
ment of  fermentative  organisms. 

1.  Iii  SuBGBBY,  the  employment,  of  the.  anti- 
septic method  is  based  upon  the  theory  which  attri- 
butes putrefaction  and  its  consequences  to  minute 
organisms  (bacteria,  &c.)  derived  from  without. 
,  The  tieatnxent  yields  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults when  it  is  so  employed  as  to  prevent,,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  correct  putrefaction.  To. ob- 
tain these  results  the  surgeon  must  have  unbroken 
skin  to  operate  upon,  or  the  wound  must  have 
been  so  recently  inflicted  that  there  has  not  been 
time  or  opportunity  for  the  septic  organisms 
to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  antiseptic  which 
he  employs.  Hence  there  must  always  be  a  per-^ 
centaga  of  failures  in  the  treatment  of  compound 
fractures  and  large  lacerated  and  contused  wounds, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  septic  air  aijd  dirt  carried 
into  .the  recesses  of  the  wounds  between  the  time 
of  the  injury  and  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment. In  the  event  of  putrefaction  occurring  iu 
such  a  case,  antiseptic  dressings  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  the  question  of  operative  interference 
mu^t  be  determined  according  to  the  ordinary 
principles  of  surgery.  Putrid  ulcers  and  super- 
ficial wounds  may  certainly  he  rendered  aseptic 
by  suitable  means,  and  so  probably  may  cavities 
laid  open  during  excision  or  amputation ;  but 
the  attempt  to  correct  putrefaction  in  deep  sinuses; 
such  as  those  connected  with  caries  of  vertebrae, 
is  hopeless,  though  by  appropriate  dressings  the 
putrid  emanations  may  be  rendered  less  noxious 
to  the  patient  and  those  about  him. 

The  antiseptics  which  have  been  found  most 
smtable  are  carbolic  acid,  boric  acid,  chloride 
of  zinc,  and  salicylic  acid. 

Carbolic  acid  is  the  antiseptic  most  generally 
useful.  A  solution  of  one  part  to.  twenty  ot 
water  is  employed  to  purify  the.  skin  of  the  part 
to;  be  operated  upon,  the  sponges,  instruments, 
&c.  A  solution  of  one  part  to  forty  is  used 
for  washing  sponges  during,  an  operation,  for 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  assistants,  and 
for  the  changing  of  dressings.  The  volatility  of 
carbolic  acid  renders  it  invaluable  for  dressing 
hollow  wounds  and  abscesses.  It  is  the  active 
constituent  of  the  ordinary  dressing — antiseptic 
gauze,  which  is  applied  in  eight  layers,  of  size 
proportioned  to  the  expected  quantity  of  dis- 
charge, a 'piece  of  reliable  thin  mackintosh  cloth 
(hat  lining)  being  interposed  beneath  the  outer 
layer  of  gauze;  this  serves  to  prevent  the  dia- 
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charge  from  soaking  directly  through  the  central 
part  of  the  dressing,  thereby  washing  out  the 
stored  up  acid,  and  allowing  the  direct  access  of 
putrefactive  organisms  to  the  cavity.  Disastrous 
consequences  have  followed  from  a  defect  in  the 
mackintosh.  A  small  portion  of  gauze  wrung 
out  of  the  one-to-forty  carbolic  acid  solution  is 
applied  over  the  wound  before  the  ordinary 
eight-fold  dressing,  so  as  to  prevent  possible 
mischief  from  putrefactive  organisms  accident- 
ally adherent  to  the  inner  layer  of  the  gauze, 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  destroyed,  owing 
to  the  slight  volatility,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  acid  stored  in  the 
gauze.  The  gauze  is  also  useful,  on  account  of 
its  antiseptic  properties,  as  a  bandage  in  retrac- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  in  stumps,  and  in  any  case 
in  which  free  discharge  is  expected. 

In  addition  to  other  measures,  there  must  be  an 
antiseptic  atmosphere  provided,  so  that  the  air 
which  gains  access  to  the  wound  or  abscess  may 
be  innocuous.  This  is  secured  by  means  of  a 
spray  of  one-to-forty  carbolic  acid  solution,  for 
the  production  of  which  Lister's  portable  steam 
apparatus  may  be  used.  ■  "When  the  spray  is 
suspended  during  an  operation  or  the  changing 
of  a  dressing,  the  wound  is  covered  with  a  piece 
of  sound  calico  moistened  with  the  same  solution. 
Of  course  superficial  sores  and  wounds  require 
neither  spray  nor  guard. 

Cicatrisation  is  promoted  by  interposing 
between  the  healing  parts  and  the  antiseptic 
agent  an  impervious,  unirritating  protective 
layer,  composed  of  thin  oil-silk  varnished  with 
copal  and  then  coated  with  a  layer  of  dextrine, 
which  allows  the  oil-silk  to  be  uniformly  wetted 
by  the  antiseptic  solution  into  which  it  is  dipped 
at  the  moment  of  application.  The  antiseptic 
dressing  proper  must  extend  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  protective  layer,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  access  of  putrefactive  organisms  beneath  it. 

Lint  soaked  in  a  one-to-ten  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  in  olive  oil  is  used  as  a  dressing  for 
abscesses  near  the  anus,  and  occasionally  as  a 
stufBng  for  cavities.  A  one-to-twenty  oily  solu- 
tion is  smeared  upon  urethral  instruments  to  pre- 
vent putridity  of  urine  and  its  consequent  evils.' 
Bono  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  but  its 
non-volatility  prevents  its  being  used  for  the 
dressing  of  hollow  wounds  and  in  the  form  of 
spray.  It  is  bland  and  unirritating  as  compared 
with  carbolic  acid,  and  is  therefore  particularly 
serviceable  as  a  dressing  for  superficial  wounds 
and  sores.  It  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  satu- 
rated watery  solution;  as  an  ointment,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  six ;  and  as  boric  lint,  which 
contains  about  half  its  weight  of  the  acid. 

Chloride  of  xino  has  the  remarkable  property 
of  producing  such  an  effect  upon  the  tissues  of  a 
recent  wound,  that  when  applied  once  as  a  watery 
solution  of  about  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  the 
cut  surface,  though  not  presenting  any  visible 
slough,  is  rendered  incapable  of  putrefaction  for 
two  or  three  days,   even  when  exposed  to  the 

*  Cystitis,  thus  complicated  with  putridity  of  the  iirine, 
due  to  infection  by  cathetei-s,  may  often  be  benefited  by 
WEmhing  out  the  bladder  with  sciution  of  borio  acid. 
This  complication  of  coniEe  never  arises  when  the  instra- 
monts  have  beeu  oarbolised  from  the  commencement  of 
the  tTeatmcnt. 


influence  of  septic  material.  The  patient  is  thus 
tided  over  the  dangerous  period  preceding  sup- 
puration, during  which  the  divided  tissues  are 
most  prone  to  inflammation  and  the  absorption 
of  septic  products.  Hence  this  agent,  though 
not  adapted  for  general  use,  is  of  the  highest 
value  when  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  septic 
organisms  in  the  after-treatment,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, after  the  removal  of  tumours  of  the  jaws, 
in  operations  about  the  anus,  and  in  ampu- 
tations or  excisions  in  parts  affected  with  putrid 
sinuses,  which  should  first  be  scraped  out  with 
the  sharp  spoon. 

Sometimes  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour  is 
observed  on  removing  an  antiseptic  gauze  dress- 
ing which  has  been  applied  for  several  days, 
especially  to  regions  which   have   naturally  a 
powerful  odour,  as  the  axiUa  or  groin  ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  odorous  material  is  so  irritating  as 
to  produce  actual   eczema  around   the   wound. 
This  seems  to  depend  upon  a  reaction  between 
the  discharge  or  excretion  and  some  ingredient  of 
the  gauze.    Salicylic  acid  has  the  power  of  pre- 
venting this  reaction,  or,  at  anj'  rate,  of  obviating 
or  remedying  its  bad  effects,  if  a  little  of  the  acid 
is  smeared  upon  the  protective  or  upon  the  inner 
layer  of  gauze.    Salicylic  acid  has  been  introduced 
as  an  independent  dressing  by  Prof.  Thiersch, 
but  has  been  found  by  Prof.  Lister  to  be  inferior 
to  carbolic  acid  for  the  destruction  of  bacteria, 
though  very  efficient  in  preventing  fermentations. 
Chloral,  thymol,  and  Eucalyptol  are  used  as  anti- 
septics. Mr.  Lister  recommends  gauze  containing 
oil  of  Eucalyptus  when  symptoms  of  poisoning 
follow  the  use  of  the  ordinary  gauze  dressing. 

Prepared  antiseptic  catgut  is  employed  for 
arresting  arterial  haemorrhage. 

Chassaignac's  drainage-tubing  is  introduced  to 
prevent  tension  after  the  opening  of  an  abscess, 
or  after  the  application  of  antiseptics  to  the  raw 
surface  of  a  hollow  wound. 

Carbolised  silk  sutures  are  used,  as  they  are 
not  liable  to  catch  in  the  dressings. 

2.  In  Medicine,  antiseptic  treatment  is  based 
on  the  hypothesis  that  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  presence  and  multipli- 
cation in  the  human  organism  of  minute  para- 
sites, termed  microzymes,  microphytes,  micro- 
cocci, &e.  _  On  this  assumption,  special  remedies 
are  administered  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
these  minute  organisms,  or  of  rendering  the 
blood  and  other  tissues  incapable  of  sustaining 
them.  The  treatment  further  aims  at  preventing 
the  spread  of  these  diseases  by  the  prophylactic 
administration  of  antiseptic  remedies  to  persons 
who  are  compelled  to  remain  in  infected  places. 

At  present  a  definite  relation  would  seem  to 
have  been  made  out  between  specific  microphytes 
and  cow-pox,  sheep-pox,  splenic  fever,  and  re- 
lapsing fever  respectively ;  whilst  a  similar  con- 
nection has  been  so  far  supported  by  observations 
in  the  case  of  measles,  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
enteric  fever,  and  erysipelas ;  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  true  relation  between 
microphytes  and  infectious  diseases  can  he  esta- 
bhshed.  Seeing  that  antiseptic  therapeutics 
depends  on  an  unestablished  eetiology,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  in  a  very  advanced  condition  ; 
accordingly  there  is  at  present  but  little  that  is 
settled  or  satisfactory  to  be  said.    The  tulphUet 
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mA  hyposulphites,  introduced  by  Professor  PoUi 
in  1867,  have  been  freely  given  in  zymotic  diseases 
in  twenty-grain  doses  every  three  or  four  hours, 
and  with  apparently  good  efl'ect. 

Carbolic  add  is  also  said  to  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  diphtheria  and  in  intermittent  and 
eruptive  fevers,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five 
minims  or  more. 

The  sulphocarbolaies,  introduced  by  Dr.  San- 
som  in  1867,  have  been  used  with  success  in 
many  diseases.  They  produce  very  little  phy- 
siological effect,  and  seem  to  deserve  increased 
atteuti-tn.  Dr.  Brakeniidge  believed  that  he 
found  sulphocarbolate  of  soda  remarkably  bene- 
ficial in  an  epidemic  of  ,  scarlatina  in  1875. 
Patients  under  ten  years  were  given  five  grains, 
and  those  above  that  age  twenty  grains,  every 
two  hours.  Also,  according  to  this  authority, 
the  prophylactic  effect  of  ten-grain  doses  three 
times  a  day  was  very  striking. 

Thymol  and  salicylic  acid  have  also  risen  into 
fevour,  owing  to  their  powerful  antiseptic  effects 
being  associated  with  comparative  physiological 
inertness. 

Sarcinous  dyspepsia  is  greatly  relieved  and 
sometimes  cured  by  Eussmaul's  method  of  wash- 
ing out  the  stomach  with  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  or  some  other  antiseptic. 

Keference  must  be  made  to  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
glycerine  of  borax  or  a  preparation  of  boric 
acid  of  the  same  strength,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  as  applications  to  the  throat 
in  such  diseases  as  diphtheria  and  scarlatinal 
tonsillitis,  or  in  any  form  of  sloughy  ulceration 
of  this  part.  To  these  may  be  added  a  five- 
grain  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

John  Bishop. 

AM-TISPASMODIOS  (oktI,  against,  and 
airdafM,  a  spasm). — Definition. — Medicines 
which  prevent  or  allay  spasm. 

Enumeration. — Antispasmodics  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  groups  as  follows : — Valerian,,  Vale- 
rianic Acid  and  its  salts ;  Musk,  Castor, 
Assafffitida,  Sumbul  and  Galbanum,  Camphor, 
Brominated  Camphor,  Oil  of  Amber ;  Ammonia 
and  its  Carbonate  ;  Alcohol,  Ether,  Acetic  Ether, 
Chloroform,  Nitrite  of  Amyl;  Bromide  of  Po- 
tassium, Bromide  of  Ammonium ;  Conium,  Lobe- 
lia, Opium,  Gelseminum,  Indian  Hemp,  Bella- 
donna, Stramonium;  and  the  Essential  Oils. 
As  adjuvants  may  be  mentioned— Cold  Baths, 
moderate  Exercise,  Eriction,  Heat,  and  Mois- 
ture ;  and  also  Quinine,  Arsenic,  Zinc,,  and  Silver. 

Action. — Certain  nerves  and  nerve-centres, 
when  excited,  produce  contraction  of  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  muscular  fibres;  other 
nerves  and  centres  arrest  movements;  and  by  the 
combined  action  of  these  two  systems  the  motions 
of  the  various  contractile  structures  in  the  body 
are  regulated,  and  subordinated  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  Excessive 
contraction  or  spasm  of  one  part  of  the  body 
may  therefore  arise  either  from  excessive  action 
of  the  motor,  or  deficient  action  of  the  inhibitory 
centres.  Spasm  may  affect  the  involuntary  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  intestines— as  in  colic ;  of  the 
vessels— as  in  some  forms  of  headache,  and  in 
faso-motor  neurcses  of  the  uterus  and  bladder : 
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single  voluntary  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles — 
as  in  various  forms  of  cramp :  or  the  muscular 
system  generally— as  in  tetanus,  epilepsy,  and 
hysteria.  Antispasmodics  may  act  by  lessening 
the  irritability  of  motor  centres,  as,  for  example, 
bromide  of  potassium  and  conium  ;  or  by  stimu- 
lating those  portions  of  the  nervous  system  which 
restrain  and  co-ordinate  movements,  as  alcohol 
probably  does.  There  are  no  direct  experiments 
to  show  the  action  of  antispasmodics  on  the  in- 
hibitory centres  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
have  such  an  action,  although  it  may  rot  be  con- 
fined to  these  parts  alone.  Thus  small  doses  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  stimulate  the  nervous 
system  generally,  and  usually  increase  motor 
activity,  will  restrain  and  co-ordinate  excessive 
muscular  action,  as  in  colic,  nervous  agitation, 
trembling,  and  hysteria.  It  is  at  present  im- 
possible to  localize  the  part  of  the  nervous 
system  affected  by  valerian,  assafoetida,  and 
other  drugs  of  this  class.i  As  spasms  occur  when 
the  nervous  system  is  deficient  in  power,  nervine 
and  general  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  zinc,  and  iron, 
are  often  found  to  be  useful  adjuvants. 

Uses. — In  such-  convulsive  diseases  as  epi- 
lepsy, laryngismus  stridulus,  and  infantile  con- 
vulsions, bromide  of  potassium  is  the  most 
powerful  antispasmodic ;  in  hysteria — valerian, 
assafoetida,  and  the  bromides ;  in  chorea — arse- 
nic, conium,  copper,  and  zinc ;  in  spasmodic 
asthma — lobelia  and  stramonium  ;  in  spasm  of 
the  blood-vessels — nitrite  of  amyl.  In  all 
spasmodic  affections,  cold  baths  or  sponging, 
exposure  to  sunlight,  moderate  exercise,  and  a 
plain  but  nutritious  diet  should  be  employed ; 
and  late  hours,  a  close  atmosphere,  exhausting 
emotions,  or  excessive  bodily  or  mental  wort 
should  be  avoided.  T.  Laudek  Beunton. 

AITTJEIA. — ^Absence  of  urination,  whether 
from  suppression  or  retention  of  urine.  See 
MicirEiTioN,  Disorders  of. 

_  ANUS,  Diseases  of. — The  prmcipal  affec- 
tions of  this  part  are  Congenital  Abnormalities ; 
Epithelioma;  Irritable  Sphincter  Ani;  Irritable 
Ulcer;  Prolapsus;  Prurigo;  Tumours  and  Ex- 
crescences. 

l.CongenitalAbnormalities(^<rfSia)maybB 
classed  as  follows; — 1.  Imperforate  anus  without 
deficiency  of  the  rectum.  2.  Imperforate  anus,  the 
rectum  being  partially  or  wholly  deficient.  3. 
Anus  opening  into  a  cul-de-sac,  the  rectum  being 
partially  deficient.  4.  Imperforate  anus  in  the 
male,  the  rectum  being  partially  deficient,  and 
communicating  with  the  urethra  or  neck  of  the 
bladder.  5.  Imperforate  anus  in  the  female,  the 
rectum  being  partially  deficient,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  vagina  or  uterus.  6.  Imperforate 
anus,  the  rectum  being  partially  deficient  and 
opening  externally  in  an  abnormal  situation  by  s- 
narrow  outlet.  7.  Narrowness  of  the  anus.  These 
imperfections  can  be  remedied,  if  at  all,  only  by 
operation. 

2.  Epithelioma.— The  anus,  like  other  parts, 
where  a  junction  takes  place  between  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane,  is  liable  to  epithelioma. 
It  is  easily  recognised  by  the  ordinary  characters 
of  the  sore.  Warty  growths  and  flaps  of  skin  at 
this  part  are  subject  to  this  form  of  degenera- 
tion.   The  treatment  applicable  to  this  diseooe 
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is  to  destroy  or  remove  the  growth  by  caustics 
or  excision. 

3.  Irritable  Sphincter  Ani. — In  this  com- 
plaint the  anus  is  strongly  contracted  and  drawn 
in  by  the  action  of  the  sphincter.  Any  attempt  to 
examine  the  part  produces  spasm,  and  the  finger 
passed  through  it  is  tightly  grasped  as  if  girt  by 
a  cord.  In  cases  of  old  standing  the  muscle  be- 
comes hypertrophiod,  and  forms  a  mass  encircling 
the  finger  like  a  thick  unyielding  ring.  This 
state  is  the  source  of  serious  trouble  in  defecation, 
owing  to  the  expulsiTO  power  of  the  bowel 
being  insufficient  to  overcome  the  impediment 
caused  by  the  muscle  to  the  passage  of  the  faeces. 
Irritability  of  the  sphincter  occurs  generally 
in  hysterical  females,  and  is  relieved  by  mild 
laxativesj  the  local  application  of  an  opiate  or 
belladonna  ointment,  and  the  occasional  passage 
of  a  bougie  coated  with  a  sedative  ointmert. 

4.  Irritable  TJlcer. — This  is  a  small  super- 
ficial sore,  situated  just  within  the  circle  of  the 
sphincter,  usually  at  the  back  part,  commonly 
known  as  fissure,  from  its  appearance  in  the  con- 
tracted state  of  the  part.  The  faeces  passing  over 
the  sore  excite  spasm  of  the  muscle,  and  cause  a 
sharp  burning  pain  which  lasts  for  two  or  three 
hours.  The  distress  often  does  not  come  on  till 
an  interval  of  ten  minutes  or  more  has  elapsed 
after  defecation.  The  pain  is  sometimes  so 
acute  that  patients  resist  an  action  of  the  bowels; 
and  allow  them  to  become  costive.  The  irri- 
table ulcer  occurs  usually  in  middle  life,  and 
is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  It  sel- 
dom gets  well  under  the  influence  of  local  appli- 
cations, but  an  incision  through  the  centre  of  the 
sore  sets  the  muscle  at  rest,  and  allows  the  part 
to  heal.  The  French  surgeons  use  forcible  dila- 
tation, so  as  to  rupture  the  sphincter — a  rough 
mode  of  treatment  not  to  be  commended.  When 
the  suffering  is  moderate,  a  cure  may  be,  at- 
tempted by  giving  a  laxative  to  ensure  soft 
evacuations  ;  by  enjoining  rest  in  the  recumbent 
position;  and  by  the  applicatioB  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment with  morphia,  belladonna,  or  chloroform. 

5.  Prolapsus.     See  REcraM,  Diseases  of. 

6.  Prurigo. — Itching,  though  a  common  symp- 
tom in  disorders  of  the  lower  bowel,  may  occur 
as  a  distinct  affection,  a  neurosis  liable  to  parox- 
ysms. It  is  caused  by  worms  in  the  rectum,  and  by 
congestion  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins.  Patients 
suffer  more  after  taking  stimulating  drinks  and 
when  heated  in  bed.  -The  itching  is  extremely 
teasing  and  annoying,  especially  at  night,  keep- 
ing the  sufferer  awake  for  hours.  Friction  ag- 
gravates the  mischief,  excoriates  the  skin  at  the 
margin  of  the  anus,  and  causes  it  to  become  dry, 
harsh,  and  leathery;  As  regards  treatment, 
stimulants  and  condiments  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  bowels  should  be  regulated,  and  the  part 
should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  after 
each  evacuation.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  avoid  friction.  A  piece  of  cotton  wool 
soaked  in  oxide  of  zinc  lotion  should  be  kept 
applied  to  the  anus,  or  the  part  ma.y  be 
smeared  with  some  mercurial  ointment,  such  as 
the  dilute  citrine,  or  one  containing  the  grey 
oxide  of  mercury.  Lotions  of  carbonate  of  bis- 
muth and  glycerine,  of  borax  and  morphia,  or  of 
carbolic  acid,  are  often  efficacious.  In  weak 
penouB  quinine  and  arsenic  help  the  cure. 
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7.  Tumours  and  Bxoresoenoes. — Besides 
the  fiaps  and  folds  of  integument  consequent  on 
external  piles,  tumours  of  a  fibrous  texture  some- 
times form  in  the  sub-cutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
which  as  they  increase  become  pedunculated. 
They  are  usually  small  in  size,  lobulated^  and 
have  a  firm  feel.  These  growths  may  be  easily 
and  safely  removed  by  excision.  Warts  are 
liable  to  be  developed  around  the  anus,  and 
sometimes  grow  so  abundantly  as  to  constitute^  a 
large  cauliflower-looking  excrescence.  They  then 
form  projecting  processes  of  various  sizes,  densely 
grouped  together,  with  their  summits  isolated, 
expanded, '  and  elevated  on  narrow  peduncles. 
They  give  rise  to  a  thin  offensive"  discharge. 
They  originate'  in  want  of  cleanliness.  In  some 
persons  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  the 
formation  of  warts  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
their  growth.  If  few  in  number  and  small  in 
size,  they  may  be  destroyed  with  strong  eschar- 
otics.  >  They  usually  require,  however,  to  bo 
removed  by  excision,  the  quickest  and  most 
effectual  mode  of  treatment.  Astringent  lotions 
must  afterwards  be  used  to  prevent  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  warts.  Flattened  growths  from  the 
skin,  commonly  called  mucous  tubercles,  a  secon- 
dary result  of  syphilis,  are  liable  to  occur  around 
the  anus,  They  yield  readily  to  the  local  appli- 
cation of  mercury  and  specific  general  treatment. 

T.   B.    CUTELINO. 

AITZSIETAS. — Anxiety  or  distress,  whether 
subjectively  felt,  or  expressed  in  the  features, 
attitude,  or  general  behaviour.  The  term  is 
also  specially  associated  with  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion experienced  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  See 
PejecoKdiai.  Anxiett. 

AOB.TA,  Diseases  of. — The  diseases  to  which 
the  aorta  is  liable  may  be  thus  considered : — 
1.  Aortitis,  Acute  and  Chronic;  2.  Atheroma; 
3.  Primary  Fatty  Degeneration;  4.  Primary 
Calcification ;  6.  Coarctation ;  6.  Simple  Dila- 
tation ;  and  7.  Aneurism. 

1.  Aortitis. — Acute  aortitis  is  exceedingly 
rare.  It  may  result  from  the  direct  irritation  of 
an  ■  atheromatous  aorta  by  a  thrombus  or  an 
embolus,  in  persons  of  gouty  diathesis ;  but 
has  never  been  observed  as  an  extension  of  acute 
endocarditis.  The  morbid  changes'  consist  in 
hypersemia,  with  thickening  and  softening  of  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  and  deposit  of  fibrin  upon 
its  internal  surface.  The  ascending  portion  of 
the  arch  is  the  part  most  frequently  affected. 
The  symptoms  are  acute  substernal  pain  with 
oppression,  palpitation,  quick  and  feeble  pulse, 
and  elevated  temperature.  "With  these  symptoms 
may  be_  associated  a  harsh  systolic  murmur, 
originating  at  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and 
transmitted  to  a  distant  point  of  the  aorta. 

Svb-acute  and  Chronic  Aortitis. — These  are 
the  usual  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  aorta.  The 
disease  may  be  general,  arising  from  a  blood- 
dyscrasia  such  as  gout,  from  pyaemia,  or  from 
the_  various  septic  agents;  but  it  is  usually 
limited  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  vasculair  sur- 
face, being  the  result  of  local  irritation. 

JEtioloqy. — Excessive  and  continued  strain  of 
the  vascular  walls  is,  according  to  its  degree,  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  sub-acute  and  chronic  aor- 
titis.   Hehee,  the  portion  of  the  arterial  syetom 
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most  directly  affected  by  the  impiilse  of  the  left 
ventricle,  namely,  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  that  in 
which  inflammatory  irritation  is  first,  and  often 
exclusively,  exhibited.  Labour  of  any  kind  re- 
qniring  great  and  repeated  muscular  effort  whilst 
the  breath  is  held,  must  necessarily  subject  the 
aorta  to  extreme  tension,  partly  through  the  ob- 
struction arising  &om  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tracted muscles  upon  the  subjacent  arteries,  and 
partly  from  the  back-preSsure  of  the  distended 
veins.  Hence,  sledgers,  rammers,  ship-porters, 
&c.,  are  those  who  most  frequently  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  aortitis.  As  a  necessary  result  of 
such  efforts  the  left  ventricle  soon  becomes  hy- 
pertrophied,  and  the  evils  arising  from  vascular 
tension  are  thereby  proportionately  increased. 
Furthermore,  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
in  which  such  labourers  habitually  indulge,  con- 
tributes to  the  same  result  by  imparting  irritant 
properties  to  the  blood.  The  British  soldier  has 
been  especially  liable  to  the  evils  above  sketched, 
owing  U)  a  vicious  system  of  forced  drill  with  a 
breathing-capacity  diminished  by  faulty  con- 
struction of  his  dress  and  accoutrements.' 

Anatomical  Chahacters. — Sub-acute  aortitis 
occurs  in  disseminated  patches,  and  involves  all 
the  coats  of  the  vessel.  These  are  infiltrated  with 
oxudation-cells  at  an  early  period ;  become  soft  and 
tumid,  assuming  a  bluish-white  tint;  and,  owing 
to  loss  of  normal  elasticity,  project  outwards, 
thus  causing  unevenness  or  pitting  of  the  internal 
surface.  In  the  aorta  the  inflammation  is 
usually  primary;  but  exceptionally  it  may  be 
produced  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  an 
embolus  derived  from  an  inflamed  focus.  In- 
flammatory softening  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
aneurism  at  all  periods  of  life  ;  and  in  the  young 
it  is  the  ordinary  precursor  of  that  disease. 

In  chronic  aortitis,  which  is  the  most  common 
form  of  the  disease,  the  internal  coat  is  alone  in- 
volved. The  outer  portion  of  the  intima  exhibits 
the  result  of  irritation  in  the  abundant  production 
of  new  cells.  These  cells  occupy  the  fttsiform 
spaces betweenits  lamellse,and,  gradually  distend- 
ing them,  ultimately  project  the  internal  and  un- 
affected portion  of  the  tunic  into  the  lumen  of 
the  vessel.  The  prominence  so  caused  is  com- 
paratively solid,  presents  a  faint  bluish  tint,  and 
constitutes  the  condition  described  as  '  flbroid  or 
semi-cartilaginous  thickening.'  The  inflamma- 
tory prciduct  is  prone'  to  undergo  fatty  de- 
generation, and  the  consecutive  change  called 
atheroma. 

2.  Atheroma. — This  morbid  condition  is  most 
common  in  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta. 

Anatomical  Charaoteks.  —  Atheroma  com- 
mences with  inflammatory  overgrowth  by  multi- 
plication of  the  cells  of  the  outer  portion  of  the 
intima,  as  described  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
The  neoplasts,  from  their  situation,'  readily  un- 
dergo fatty  change  an4  caseation ;  the  septa  of 
unaltered  tissue  intervening  between  them  soon 
lose  their  vitality  and  are  absorbed ;  and  the 
disease  thus  spreads,  whilst  it  advances  through 
the  same  agency  towards  the  internal  surface 
of  the  vessel.    Examined  microscopically,  athe. 

'  Also  by  the  constrained  and  fixed'  position  In  which 
the  walls  of  the  chest  are  placed  ivhen  the  shoulders  are 
forced  backwards,  with  the  view  of  piuduoing  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  expanded  chest.— Ed. 


romatouB  mattjr  is  found  te  consist  of  &t 
granules,  crystals  of  cholesterine,  and  tissue- 
debris.  At  an  early  stage  collections  of  this 
matter  may  undergo  licfuefaction,  and,  projecting 
into  the  vessel,  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer  of 
the  unaltered  intima,  constitute  a  so-called  athero- 
matotis  abscess.  Should  this  establish  a  com- 
munication ■with  the  artery,  an  atheromatous 
■ulcer  will  be  the  result^  and,  consecutively,  a  false 
aneurism. 

In  the  most  advanced  stage  of  atheromatous 
change  many  patches  undergo-  calcification  by 
deposit  of  lime-salts  in  the  altered  cells.  The 
calcareous  lamellae  so  formedy  being  concentric 
with  the  vessel,  and  contracting  by  loss  of  their 
liquid  constituents,  may  erode  the  intima  by  their 
sharp  edges.  From  the  injury  thus  inflicted 
aneurism  may  arise,  or  interstitial  thrombosis, 
by  which  the  vessel  may  be  entirely  blocked  and 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  produced.  In  con 
sequence  of  the  foregoing  changes  the  vessel 
loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  dilated ;  its  in- 
ternal surface  is  mottled  with  yellow  or  fawn- 
coloured  patches  of  various  sizes,  being  also 
rough,  spiculated,  and  fissured;  and  thus- the 
condition  described  by  Virchow  under  the  name 
of  Endarteritis  Ckrotiica  Deformans  is  established. 

The  uric-acid  and  oxalic-acid  diatheses  favour 
these  changes,  not  only  by  stimulating  the  minute 
arteries  to  contract,  and  so  raising  the  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  larger  vessels,  but  likewise  by  fur- 
nishing material  for  oi-etifioation.  The  subject* 
of  constitutional  syphilis  are  liable  to  '  ulcerated 
steatomatous '  (atheromatous)  changes  of  the 
intima. 

3.  Primary  Fatty  Degeneration. — Virchow 
has  described,  under  the  name  of  fatty  erosion,  a 
form  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the 
internal  coat,unprec6ded  by  infiammation,  com- 
mencing on  the  free  surface,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending outwurds.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
vessel  is  marbled  with  minute  yellow  dots,  which 
are  groups  of  fatty  cells ;  these  undergo  lique- 
faction ;  and  disintegration  of  the  internal  coat, 
followed  by  aneurism,  is  the  usual  result. 

4.  Primary  Oaloifloatiou. — Exceptionally^  in 
the  distant  pbrtioris  •  of  the  aorta  the  muscular 
fibre-cells  of  the  middle  coat  are  liable  to  calcifi- 
cation, as  a  remote  result  of  endarteritis.  Ovring 
tothetransversearrangementof  the  calcified  cells, 
fisSuring  of  the  middle  coat  under  the  pressure 
of  the  blood-current,  and  dissecting  aneurism,  are 
ordinary  results  of  this  change.  Finally,  the 
entire  middle  coat,  and  even  all  three  coats  of 
the  artery,  may  be  infiltrated  with  lime-salts 
as  a  primary  change.  This  is  most  probably 
due  to  precipitation  of  these  salts  from  the 
congested  vasa  vasorum,  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  their  ordinary  solvent,  carbonic  acid. 

5.  Coarctation  or  Stenosis. — This  condition 
niay  be  either  congenital  or  acquired. 

Congenital  stenosis  of  the  aorta  is  most  fre- 
quently located  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
ducitis  arteriosus,  and  is  of  very  'limited  extent ; 
in  many  cases  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
linear  constriction,  or  of  a  perforated  diaphragm. 
Ill  a  fe-w  examples,  the  vessel,  at  the  seat  of 
corftraction,  has  been  entirely  closed  and  con- 
verted into  a  li^alnentous  cord.  On  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  constriction  the  aorta  is  dilated,  and 
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often  thickened  and  atheromatous,  ■whilst  on  tho 
distal  side  it  is  reduced  in  calibre  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  collateral  vessels.  Congenital 
stenosis  of  the  aorta  is  compatible  with  life  of 
moderate  duration.  In  twenty-four  out  of  thirty- 
eight  cases  analysed  by  Dr.  Peacock  the  age  at- 
tained varied  from  twenty-one  to  fifty  years.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  condition  rests  mainly  on  dispro- 
portionate pulsation  of  the  arteries  arising- from 
the  aorta  on  the  cardiac,  as  contrasted  with  those  on 
the  peripheral  side  of  the  obstruction ;  and  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  collateral  vessels,  namely,  the 
transverse  cervical,  internal  mammary,  and  in- 
tercostals.  The  ordinary  consequences  are  ex- 
hibited in  dilated  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
andinadequacy  of  the  aortic  valves.  Death  usually 
occurs  from  progressive  debility  and  failure  of 
the  left  ventricle ;  from  pulmonary  congestion ; 
or  from  dissecting  aneurism  of  the  ascending  por- 
tion of  the  arch.  Congenital  stenosis  of  the 
entire  arch  may  result  from  imperfection  of  the 
inter-ventricular  septum  or  patency  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  allowing  the  blood  to  take  an  ex- 
ceptional course. 

In  the  acquired  form,  stenosis  of  the  aorta  at 
any  portion  of  its  course  may  result  from  in- 
flammatory thickening  or  calcareous  change  of 
the  coats  of  the  vessel,  followed  by  thrombosis  ;  or 
it  may  follow  the  natural  cure  of  an  aneurism.  The 
aorta  may  be  much  reduced  in  calibre  without 
being  disproportionately  narrowed.  Such  will 
be  its  condition  in  connection  with  mitral  in- 
adequacy in  early  childhood,  should  the  patient 
survive  a  few  years.  In  such  cases  the  left 
ventricle  will  have  become  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied,  and  a  marked  disproportion  will  be 
observed  between  the  force  of  cardiac  and  that 
of  radial  pulsation.  This  circumstance,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
existence  of  disease  at  the  mitral  orifice,  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  would  warrant 
the  positive  diagnosis  of  narrowing  of  the 
aorta. 

6.  Simple  Dilatation  of  the  aorta  consists  in 
a  uniform  enlargement  of  the  vessel  or  of  a  por- 
tion of  it,  from  impairment  or  loss  of  its  normal 
elasticity ;  and  depends  primarily  upon  arterial 
obstruction  or  resistance  beyond  its  seat,  and 
directly  upon  consecutive  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle.  The  continued  tension,  to  which 
the  walls  of  the  aorta  are  subjected  between 
these  two  opposing  forces,  necessarily  leads  to 
progressive  impairment  of  nutrition  and  loss  of 
elasticity  in  its  middle  coat.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  change  is  exhibited  in  fur- 
ther hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  its 
remote  efiects  in  still  further  impairment  of 
nutrition  and  deterioration  of  tissue  in  the  vas- 
cular tunics,  through  the  increased  tension  to 
which  they  are  now  exposed.  No  elementary 
change  of  structure  is,  however,  discoverable. 
Simple  dilatation  of  the  aorta  commences  in  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  and  to  this  it  is 
usually  limited ;  but  it  occasionally  extends  into 
the  transverse  portion.  The  other  portions  of 
the  vessel  are  never  dilated,  except  in  association 
with  atheromatous  change.  The  condition  under 
notice  is  manifestly  in  close  relationship  with 
inflammatory  irritation  of  the  vessel.  It  has, 
however,  a  distinct  pathological  existence,  ana- 


logous to  that  of  the  early  stage  of  vesicular  em- 
physema of  the  lung. 

No  morbid  results,  vriti  a  single  exception,  are 
directly  traceable  to  simple  dilatation  of  the  aorta. 
But,  should  the  dilatation  extend  into  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  arch,  and  engage  especially 
its  superior  wall,  the  primary  branches  may- 
become  tortuous,  and  exhibit  abnormal  pulsation 
in  the  neck,  simulating  aneurism.  In  a  note- 
worthy example  observed  by  the  writer  the 
existence  of  this  pulsation  on  both  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  was 
arrested  by  forcibly  extending  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  so  unbending  the  vessels,  sufficed 
to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Tortuosity  of  the 
cervical  arteries,  dependent  upon  a  local  dilata- 
tion of  the  aorta,  may  be  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  neck. 

Simple  dilatation  of  the  aorta  most  frequently 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  contracted  or  gran- 
ular form  of  chronic  renal  disease.  It  may, 
however,  likewise  arise  from  simple  functional 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  dependent 
upon  habitual  vascular  excitement ;  or  from  di- 
lated hypertrophy  consecutive  to  ihadequacy  of 
the  aortic  valves. 

7.  Aneurism. — .SItioiogt  and  Pathology. — 
Aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  essenl  ially  a  disease  of  the 
middle  period  of  life.  Of  ninety-two  cases  ob- 
served or  analysed  by  the  writer,  sixty  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  years ;  twelve 
over  fifty ;  and  five  under  thirty  years.  Thus, 
whilst  deterioration  of  the  arterial  coats  as 
typified  in  atheroma  is  most  common  after  the 
ago  of  sixty,  one  of  its  ordinary  conseqaences, 
aneurism,  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  of  life. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by 
the  more  frequent  employment  of  men  under 
fifty  in  severe  labour,  and  their  greater  capacity 
for  extreme  muscular  effort  then  than  later  in 
life,  the  condition  of  the  arterial  wall  which  fa- 
vours aneurism  having  been  already  established. 
Aortic  aneurism  is  more  common  amongst  males 
than  females  in  the  proportion  of  about  8  :  1 — a 
difference  no  doubt  due  to  the  more  active  and 
laborious  habits  of  the  male  sex.  Soldiers,  me- 
chanics, and  porters  suffer  from  it  in  larger 
proportion  than  those  of  other  callings ;  and  in 
most  instances  the  first  symptoms  of  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  may  be  traced  to  a  great  muscular 
effort  involving  vascular  strain,  or  to  a  severe 
shock  or  blow,  causing  a  direct  contusion. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  always  consecutive 
to  disease  of  its  coats.  Infiammatory  softening, 
atheroma,  and  calcification  are  the  usual  ante- 
cedent conditions,  and  in  exceptional  instances 
primary  fatty  or  calcific  transformation  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats ;  whilst  a  definite  over- 
strain or  a  direct  contusion  of  the  vessel  is  fre- 
quently the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Chahacteks. — ^Aortic  aneurism 
may  be  presented  under  the  following  forms, 
viz.,  (a)  true;  (b)  false  {circumsmhed,  and  dif- 
jused  or  consecutive);  (c)  dissecting;  and  \d) 
varicose. 

a.  True  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  rare;  it 
may  be  either  fusiform  or  saccular.  It  is  es- 
sentially transitional,  leading  to  the  false  variety 
of  the  disease ;  and  differs  from  simple  dilatation 
of  the  aorta  only  hy  its  sharp  limitation,  and  by 
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the  existence  of  inflammatory  products  in  its 
walls.  True  aneurism  never  contains  clots,  save 
by  incidental  thrombosis ;  and  riirely,  as  such, 
attains  dimensions  capable  of  producing  extrinsic 
symptoms  or  signs.  It  ma.y,  however,  unlike 
simple  dilatation,  be  the  cause  of  valvular  in- 
adequacy, and  so  give  rise  to  a  murmur  of 
reflux  at  the  orifice  of  the  aorta. 

4.  False  aneurism  is  either  circumscribed  or 
diffused.  Circumscribed  false  aneurism  (or,  as 
it  is  also  termed,  false  aneurism)  is  the  most 
common  form  of  the  disease  in  connection  with 
the  aorta.  It  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  portion 
of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel,  the  yielding 
of  which  relieves  the  remainder  from  extra  ten- 
sion. Hence,  it  is  usually  saccular  in  general 
outline  ;  but,  owing  to  unequal  resistance  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  its  surface,  it  may,  and  commonly 
does,  present  one  or  more  secondary  prominences. 
The  internal  and  middle  coats  are  usually 
broken  ■,-^the  adventitia  supplemented  by  the 
surrounding  structures  more  or  less  condensed, 
forming  the  sac. 

Disintegration  of  the  inner  coat,  already  in  a 
state  of  atheromatous  change  by  mechanical 
strain  or  vascular  tension,  is  ordinarily  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  false  aneurism.  The  irruption 
of  an  '  itheromatous  abscess '  may  also  give  rise 
to  it ;  so  likewise  may  ulceration  of  the  intima 
from  fatty  erosion.  Rupture  of  the  coats  oi 
the  vessel  by  mechanical  strain  is  usually  an- 
nounced by  definite  symptoms  of  the  utmost 
significance,  namely,  a  feeling  of  something 
having  given  way  within  the  chest  or  abdomen; 
followed  by  faintness  often  amounting  to  syncope, 
dyspncea,  palpitation,  and  occasionally  hasmopty- 
sis.  These  symptoms  of  shock  usually  subside 
within  a  period  of  one  to  two  hours,  but  the 
patient  is  thenceforward  incapable  of  his  ac- 
customed exertion,  being  easily  put  out  of 
breath,  and  distressed  by  excitement  or  rapid 
movement,  especially  that  of  ascent;  there  is 
likewise  a  fixed  pain  at  some  point  of  the  chest, 
back,  or  abdomen.  A  fusiform  false  aneurism 
may  become  '  invaginating '  by  abruptly  expand- 
ing and  ensheathing  the  artery  at  its  proximal 
or  distal  side,  or  in  both  these  situations. 

Diffused  false  aneurism  (or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
called.  Diffused  aneurism,  or  Consecutive  aneurism) 
is  produced  by  escape  of  blood  from  the  artery, 
and  its  diffusion  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
amongst  the  surrounding  structures,  according  to 
their  previous  condition  or  anatomical  arrange- 
ment. It  may  be  the  result  of  mechanical  violence 
by  strain  or  shock  to  the  artery  in  a  previously 
diseased  condition ;  or  of  progressive  disintegra- 
tion of  the  sac  of  a  circumscribed  aneurism.  In 
the  latter  case  the  diSusion  of  the  extravasated 
blood  is  usually  limited  by  antecedent  adhesive 
inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  where, 
as  in  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  the  position  of  the  aneurism  is  favourable 
to  that  process.  A  case  of  this  description 
recently  came  under  the  writer's  notice;  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  difiused  false  aneurism 
of  the .  aorta  cannot  occur  within  the  pericar- 
dium; owing  to  the  isolation  of  that  portion  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  fragile  structure  of  its  serous 
investment.  Hence,  a  yielding  of  the  sac  proper 
in  this  situation  is,  in  most  instances,  followed 


by  instant  death  from  haemorrhage  into  the  peri- 
cardium and  paralysis  of  the  heart.  In  a  few 
recorded  cases,  owing  to  previous  adhesion  of  the 
pericardium,  the  patients  survived  rupture  of  the 
sac  in  this  situation  for  several  days. 

Diffiised  false  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  is  frequently  formed  by  irruption  of 
blood  into  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue,  between 
the  layers  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  or  the 
mesentery,  or  into  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the 
psoas  muscle.  When  the  aneurism  grows  back- 
wards the  sac  is  quickly  eroded  by  pressure  against 
the  vertebrae,  the  naked  and  carious  surface  of 
which  then  forms  its  posterior  boundary.  Diffu- 
sion in  such  cases  rarely  occurs  until  the  vertebrae 
are  entirely  absorbed ;  the  blood  may  then  escape 
into  the  spinal  canal,  causing  general  paralysis 
and  immediate  death.  Diffusion  may  also  occur 
amongst  the  muscles  and  areolar  tissue  of  theloins, 
or  behind  the  diaphragm  into  either  pleural  cavity, 
usually  the  left.  Any  portion  of  the  aorta  outside 
the  pericardium  may  be  the  seat  of  diffused  false 
aneurism,  but  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch 
and  the  abdominal  aorta  are  the  parts  most 
frequently  affected.  > 

Consecutive  false  aneurism,  consisting  in  a 
primary  bulging  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  the 
internal  and  middle  coats  having  subsequently 
given  way,  constitutes  the  ordinary  form  in 
which  false  aneurism  originates:  it  therefore 
demands  no  farther  notice  here. 

c.  Dissecting  aneurism,  consists  in  a  breach  of 
the  internal  afid  middle  coats,  and  a  subsequent 
detachment  of  these  from  the  external  tunic,  by 
the  force  of  the  blood-current,  to  a  variable 
extent  over  the  length  and  circumference  of  the 
vessel ;  or  in  a  splitting  of  the  middle  coat  by  the 
same  agency.  This  form  of  aneurism  is  of  two 
kinds — that  -with  a  single  aperture  through  vrhich 
the  blood  enters  theabnormal  channel  and  return* 
to  the  artery  ;  and  that  which  exhibits  two  open- 
ings, one  by  ■which  the  blood  escapes  from,  and 
another  through  which  it  re-enters  the  vessel. 
The  former  is  the  more  usual  variety  of  dissecting 
aneurism;  and  it  is  likewise  the  more  grave, 
because  liable  at  any  moment  to  terminate  fatally 
by  rupture  of  the  external  coat. 

Any  portion  of  the  aorta  may  be  the  seat  of 
dissecting  aneurism  ;  the  ascending  part  of  the 
arch  is  most  frequently  affected,  ;and  next  in  the 
order  of  frequency  comes  the  abdominal  aorta. 
The  primary  lesion  consists  in  a  transverserent  of 
the  internal  and  middle  coats ;  when  this  is  close 
to  the  heart,  the  outer  or  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vessel  is  its  usual  site,  and  detachment  of  the  tu- 
nics rarely  extends  beyond  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  arch,  and  seldom  engages  more  than  a  limi- 
ted area  of  its  circumference.  In  this  situation, 
too,  an  aperture  of  re-entrance  is  rarely  formed, 
the  disease  usually  terminating  by  rupture  of  the 
external  coat  within  the  pericardium.  "When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  second  curve  of  the  arch,  or  any 
portion  of  the  aorta  beyond  this  point,  is  the  seat 
of  primary  lesion,  separation  of  the  coats  is  usually 
found  to  extend  along  the  remainder  of  the 
length  of  the  vessel,  and  over  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  its  circumference,  whilst  the  blood  has 
re-entered  through  an  opening  in  one  or  both 
common  iliac  arteries. 

The  establishment  of  a  second  aperture   of 
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sommunication  ■with  the  arteiy  is  an  attempt  at 
'natural  cure;'  and  when  this  happens  the 
patieut  may  survive  for  many  years.  Amongst 
the  eccentricities  of  dissecting  aneurism  may  bo 
mentioned  detachment  of  the  laminated  dot  from 
the  -vralls  of  the  sac  proper,  and  subsequent  es- 
cape of  blood  by  rupture  of  the  latter ;  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  mucous  from  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  oesophagus,  ■vrith  irruption  of  blood  into  the 
stomach.  Dissecting  and  ordinary .  false  aneu- 
rism may  coexist,  the  former  being  usually  a 
consecutive  lesion,  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

i.  Varicose  or  Anastomosing  aneurism  consists 
in  a  direct  conununication  between  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  and  (a)  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart ;  (6)  the  pulmonary  artery  or  one  of  its 
branches ;  or  (c)  one  of  the  venae  cavse  or  innomi- 
nate veins.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  necessarily 
consecutivej  and  usually  late  as  to  the  period  of 
its  development.  In  the  great  majority  of  recorded 
examples  the  primary  aneurism  was  connected 
with  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  and  in  a 
large  number  it ,  arose  from  one  of  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva.  The  communication,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  formed  with  one  of  the  chambers  of 
the  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  the  descend- 
ing vena  cava.  Of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  the 
right  ventricle  is  most  often  implicated;  next 
in  order  is  the  right  auricle ;  then  the  left  ven- 
tricle ;  and  lastly  the  left  auricle.  The  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  descending  cava  have  been  fre- 
quently involved,  as  might  have  been  inferred 
from  their  close  relationship  to  the  ascending 
aorta ;  the  innominate  veins  in  fewer  instances, 
and  only  when  the  aneurism  engaged,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  arch.  An  aneurism  of  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  has  communicated  with  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava  in  a  few  cases.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  formation  of  a  varicose  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  the  apposed  surfaces  are  agglutinated  by 
adhesive  inflammation ;  and  the  composite  septum 
is  subsequently  eroded  by  progressive  absorption, 
or  suddenly  rent  by  the  force  of  the  arterial  cur- 
rent. The  immediate  effects  of  communication  are 
engorgement  and  increased  tension  of  the  receiving 
chamber  or  vessel;  diminished  blood-current  and 
vascular  tension  in  the  aorta  and  its  branches ; 
and  admixture  of  arterial  with  venous  blood 
when  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  one  of  the 
great  veins  is  the  seat  of  discharge.  The  special 
symptoms  and  signs  by  which  the  disease  is 
characterised  have  direct  reference  to  thesp  re- 
sults. Death  has  followed  most  rapidly  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  aneurism  had  established  a 
communication  with  the  pulmonary  artery  or  the 
left  auricle. 

Effects  upon  the  Left  FcnincZe.— Hypertrophy, 
of  the  left  ventricle  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
consequence  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The 
association,  when  it  exists,  is  accidental.;  hyper- 
trophy depending  upon  antecedent  or  consecutive 
disease  or  inadequacy  of  the  aortic  or  the  mitral 
valves,  chronic  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  or  excessive,  fiiUQ- 
tional  activity. 

STMPTOMS.-7-The.  symptoms  of ,  aortic  aneu- 
rism may  be  discussed  under  the  three  Jieads. 
of  (a)  Pain;  (i)  Excentrio  Pressure;  and  (c). 
Tumour, 


Pain. — The  pafin  of  aneurism  is  of  two  kinds, 
intrinsic  and  exttinm.  The  former  is  due  t«i 
Subacute  inflammation  and  tension  of  the  sac, 
and  varies  with  intra-vascular  pressure.  If  is 
dull,  aching,  and  localised,  and  promptly  allevi- 
ated by  measures  which  depress  the  circulation 
or  reduce  local  tension.  Extrinsic  pain  usually 
arises  from  pressure  upon  adjacent  nerves,  and 
may  be  direct  or  reflex.  This  kind  of  pain  has 
the  characters  of  a,  diflFused  and  aggravated 
neuralgia,  being  paroxysmal,,  and  wandering  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  back,  chest, 
shoulders,  arms,  abdomen,  and  thighs.  In  the  ab- 
domen, when  due  to  pressure  upon  the  splanchnic 
nerves  or  tension  of  the  solar  plexus,  it  is  of  the 
most  excruciating  character.  The  extrinsic  pain  of 
aneurism  may  be  fixed  and  boring.  When  of  this 
character,  it  is  usually  located  in  the  back;  and 
arises  from  progressive  absorption  of  the  ver» 
tebrse.    - 

,  Exceniric  Fressitre-^^Tke  parts  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  an  aneurism,  and  the  symptoms 
thereby  developed,  vary  according  to  its  situation 
and  the  direction  of  its  growth.  Parts  which 
are  exposed  to  counter-pressure,  or  are  other- 
wise fixed,  suffer  most;  whilst  those  which  are 
flexible  or  moveable  are  less  injuriously  affected.  ■ 
The  symptoms  have  reference  to  the  respective 
functions  of  the  organs  or  structures  pressed 
upon ;  whilst  their  severity  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  those  functions,  and  the 
degree  of  pressure  exercised.  Structures  sub- 
jected to  the  remittent  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
are  slowly  removed  by  absorption,  but  between 
the  Siu:  and  the  resisting  surfaceunion  has  been 
previously  established  by  adhesive  inflammation. 
Hence  the  sac  itself  is  at  the  same  time  absorbed, 
and  escape  of  blood  will  inevitably  occur  where 
further  resistance  is  not  presented.  When  serous 
cavities  are  laid  open  by  this  process,  entrance  is 
effected  by  a  rent ;  and  if  the  cavity  be  large, 
e.ffk  the  pleura  or  the  peritoneum,  death  by 
haemorrhage,  almost  instantaneous,  is  the  result; 
in  case  of  irruption  into,  the  pericaxdium  or 
the  spinal  canal,  death  occurs  with  equal  rapidity 
from  compression  and  paralysis  of  the  contained 
organ.  Communication  with  a  mucous  canal 
or  with  the  cutaneous  surfiice  is  effected  by  a  pro- 
cess of  sloughing,  and  bleeding  occurs  by  '  leak- 
age,' in  variable  quantity,  and  at  uncertain  inter-' 
vals,  till  the  slough,  is  finally  detached,  when 
death  by  copious  haemorrhage  immediately  ensnes. 
The  irruption  of  an  aneurisminto  a  gland*4uoti 
such  as  the  ureter  or  one  of  the  biliary  passages, 
is  fatal  by  obstruction  and  suspended  secretion, 
the  duct  audits  tributaries  having  .been  blocked 
by  coagulum.  Communication  with  the  thoracic 
duct  proves  slowly  fatal  by  inanition ;  aud  when 
an  openingi  is  effected/  into  a  vein,  a  varicose 
aqeurism,  characterised  by  special  symptoms  and 
signs,  and  of  greater  or  i  less  gravity  according  . 
to  its  situation,,  will  be  the  result. 

.The  S3rmptoms  of  nerve^pressure  vary  accord-' 
ing  toi  the  nerves  affected.  ;  Thus,  ipressure  upon 
the  roots  or  branches:  of  sentienn-  nerves  ia 
attended  with  neuralgic,,  twinges  or  paroxysms 
referred  to  the  seat  of  their  penipheral  distribur 
tion,  and,  xhen  the  pressure  is  extreme,.?wlth 
numbness  in.  the,  same  situation.  Irritatiom-of 
motor,  nerves, is  indicated  by  spasm  or  parajyeiti 
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eccording  to  the  degree  of  pressure,  of   the 
muscles  supplied  by  them.  Irritation  of  the  cer- 
Tical  sympathetic,  or  of  its  eilio-motor  roots,  is 
revealed  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  corres- 
ponding side :  or,  if  the  pressure  be  such  as  to  cause 
paresis,  by  contraction  of  the  pupil  with  ptosis, 
hyperamia,  hypersesthesia,  and  elevation  of  tem- 
perature in  the  eye  and  corresponding  side  of  the 
face.    The  effects  of  pressure  iipon  the  pulmonic 
and  cardiac  plexuses  have  been  less  precisely 
determined,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing the  symptoms  due  to  this  cause  from  those 
which  arise   ftom   direct   pressure   upon   the 
trachea    or  bronchi,  the  great  vessels,  or  the 
heart,  or  from  structural  disease  of  the  heart  or 
the  coronary  arteries :  but  that  the  patoxysms  of 
bronchial  spasm  and  of  angina,  so  often  witnessed 
in  connection  with  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,    are   in   some   degree   dependent   upon 
pressure  on  the  pulmonary  and  cardiac  nerves,  and 
occasionally  are  due  to  it  exclusively,  the  wi'iter 
entertains  no  doubt.  The  symptoms  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  upon  the  pneumo- 
gastric  or  recurrent  nerve  of  either  side  have 
reference    to    the   larynx,  and    are    eminently 
characteristic.   They  are  of  two  kinds,  according 
to  the  degree  of  pressure ;    namely,  those  due  to 
spasm,  and  those  to  paralysis,  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  on  one  or  both  sides.  They  are  presented 
under  the  several  forms  of  dysphbnia;,  aphonia, 
stridor,  metallic  cough,  and  paroxysmal  dyspnoea. 
The  latter  is  frequently  of  the  most  urgent  charac- 
ter,  and  sometimes  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

Adjacent  organs,  feuch  as  the  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  are  occasionally  displaced  by 
an  aneurism,  the  direction  being  determined  by 
that  of  the  pressure,  and  in  part  also  by  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  organ  is  moveable.  Obstruc- 
tion or  occlusion  of  adjacent  arteries,  as  indicated 
by  diminished  or  siippressed  pulsation,  may  like- 
wise result  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism. 
Pressure  on  a  vein  is  evidenced  by  venous  stasis 
distal  to  the  seat  of  obstruction ;  upon  the  pul- 
monary artery,  by  engorgement  of  the  right 
chambers  of  the  heart  and  general  Venous  con- 
gestion. Obstruction  or  occlusion  of  either  bron- 
chus or  of  one  of  its  primary  branches  is  evi- 
denced by  distress  in  breathing  or  shortness  of 
breath;  and  by  diminution  or  suppression  of 
respiratory  sound  in  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  lung.  Inasmuch  as  the  Symptoms  of 
excentric  pressure  may  be  produced  by  a  tumour 
of  any  kind,  they  possess,  in  reg?ird  to  aneu- 
rism, a  diagnostic  value  only  correlative  to 
other  and  more  positive  evidence  of  that  dis- 
ease. 

Tumour.— The  tumour  formed  by  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  is  fixed,  smooth,  and  compressible. 
It  is  alternately  tense  and  soft  in  unison  with 
cardiac  pulsation,  and  is  especially  characterised 
by  a  movement  of  general  and  e^uail  expansion, 
synchronous  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  It 
is  further  distinguished'byaremarkable  liability 
to  vary  in  the  rate  and  direction  of  its 
growth,  retrocession  at  one  point  coinciding  with 
enlargement  at  another ;  a  new  set  of  symptoms 
being  at  the  same  time  developed  by  its  en- 
croachment upon  fresh  territory.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  cure  the  tumour  may  become  solid,  incom- 


pressible, and  uneven,  by  deposition  of  laminated 
fibrin  within  the  sac. 

Physical  Signs'.— The  physical  sign's  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta  are  those  which  may  be  elicited 
by  palpatiori,  percussion,  and  auscultation.  They 
supply  the  most  valuable,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
positive  evidence  of  the  disease. 

Tactile  signs. — The  tactile  sigps  of  aneurism, 
impulse,  fremitus,  otA  remittent  tension,  are  con-, 
tingent  on  perceptible  tumour.  The  impulse  may, 
be  single  or  double.  It  is  most  frequently  single, 
and  is  then  always  systolic  in  rhythm,  coinciding 
approximately  with  tjie  impulse  of  the.  heart. 
In  character  the  systolic  impulse  is  Reaving 
and  expansile ;  and  it  is  diffused,  in  most  in- 
stances equally,  over  the  entire  tumour.  It  is 
due  to  sudden  expansion  of  the  sac  from  active 
influx  of  blood  during  ventricular  systole :  hence, 
in  those  portions  of  the  aorta  which  are  close 
to  the  heart,  it  is  synchronous  with  the  apex- 
pulsation  ;  but  in  the  descending-thoracic  and 
abdominal  aorta  perceptibly  post-systolic  in 
time.  The  force  of  systolic  impulse  and  the 
expansion  of  the  sac  will  be  directly  as  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  inversely 
as  the  deposit  of  coagulum  within  the  sac.  A 
second  and  more  feeble  impulse  of  diastolic 
rhythm  is  occasionally,  but  much  less  frequently, 
exhibited  by  an  aortic  aneurism.  This  is  the 
'  back-stroke,'  or  '  impulse  of  arrest '  of 
authors.  It  coincides  with  the  first  period  of 
ventricular  diastole  and  the  second  sound  of 
the  heart,  and  is  duo  to  asynch^onism  of  re- 
action between  the  aorta  and  the  sac — that 
of  the  latter  being  notably  later,  owing  to  its 
defective  elasticity.  The  consequence  is  a  sudden 
arrest  to  the  recoil  of  the  sac  by  influx  from 
the  aorta.  Diastolic  impulse  is  therefore  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  aneurism. 

Fremitus  or  thrill  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  diastolic  impulse,  and,  when  not 
communicated  Horn  the  heart,  no  less  distinc- 
tive of  aneurism.  It  accompanies  the  systolic 
iriipulse,  and  is  due  to  the  vibration  of  a  thin 
sac  from  an  eddy  in  the  current  of  influx,  pro- 
duced either  by  a  spiculated  condition  of  the 
orifice,  or  by  a  pendent  flake  of  fibrin. 

Percussion-sound. — The  intrinsic  percussion^, 
sound  of  aortic  anetirism  is  absolutely  dull  to 
the  extent  of  the  tumour.  Posteriorly  the 
dulness  is  not  sufficiently  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  vertebral  colunm  and  muscles  to 
be  of  positive  diagnostic  value;  whilst  laterally 
and  in  front,  when  the  tumour  is  not  in  actual 
contact  with  tbe  walls  of  the  thorax  or  abdo- 
men, it  is  modified  or  masked  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  lung  or  the  intestinaj.  canal.  Under 
any  circumstances,  dulness  per  se  cannot  afford 
positive  evidence  of  aneurism,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  due  to  a  tumour  of  any  kind,  solid  or 
liquid,  in  the  same  situation ;  but,  the  presence 
of  a  tumour  having  been  dBtenuiiied,  the  shift- 
ing of  percussion-dul'ness  from  one  point  to 
hnother,  or  its  cessation  where  it  had  been, pre- 
vionisly  detected,  wbuld  be  in  the  highest  degree 
suggestive  of  aneurism.  ' 

:  Acoustic  sighs.— These  are  tone  or  sound,  and 
murmur.  Sound  ynthout  murmur  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  aneurisms  of  the  arch,  but  com- 
paratively  rare  in  those   of  the   descending. 
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tboracic  and  atdominal  aorta.  It  is  usually 
double,  corresponding  in  time  to  tlie  sounds  of 
the  heart,  but  exaggerated,  the  second  aneu- 
xismal  sound  being  especially  intensified.  The 
first  sound  is  occasionally  '  splashing,'  and  bpth 
are  not  unfreqnently  of  a  'booming'  quality, 
—characters  no  doubt  due  to  the  density, 
rigidity,  and  grent  capacity  of  the  sac. 

The  murmur  of  aneurism  is  most  frequently 
single,  systolic,  and  blowing;  it  is  occasionally 
double  (systolic  and  diastolic) ;  and  still  more 
rarely  single  and  diastolic.  As  to  quality,  the 
systolic  murmur  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
musical  note,  'cooing,'  or  shrill,  and  audible 
over  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  tumour, 
lastly,  it  may  be,  and  usually  is,  of  a  '  buzzing ' 
character  in  cases  of  varicose  aneurism.  The 
essential  cause  of  the  murmur  of  aneurism 
consists  in  friction  of  the  blood  against  the 
orifice,  and  the  production  of  an  eddy  or  a  '  fluid 
vein '  within  the  sac.  A  certain  force  of  ventri- 
cular contraction  is,  however,  likewise  necessary. 
Eenc9  the  not  unfrequent  coincidence  of  cessa- 
tion of  murmur  with  failure  of  the  left  ventricle 
for  some  time  before  death.  A  strongly  con- 
tracting ventricle,  a  relatively  small  orifice,  a 
capacious  sac,  and  a  liquid  state  of  its  contents, 
supply  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the 
production  of  murmur.  The  orifice  of  entrance 
need  not  be  absolutely  narrow ;  a  large  fusiform 
aneurism,  even  of  the  true  kind,  with  rough 
walls,  and  containing  liquid  blood,  may  yield  a 
loud  systolic  murmur,  as  the  writer  has  fre- 
quently witnessed.  A  murmur  may  be  absent 
in  an  aneurism  lined  by  thick  laminse  of  fibrin 
through  which  there  is  a  smooth  channel,  or  in 
a  lateral  aneurism  communicating  by  a  small 
orifice  with  the  vessel. 

DiAOHOsis. — The  positive  diagnosis  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta  may  be  mode  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tumour,  forming  a  second  centre  of 
pulsation  and  of  sound ;  the  pulsation  being 
systolic,  expansile,  and  equally  diffused  over  the 
tumour,  accompanied  by  thrill,  and  succeeded  by 
a  minor  pulsation  of  diastolic  rhythm ;  whilst 
the  sound,  single  or  double,  and  accompanied  or 
not  by  murmur,  is  always  sharp  and  ringing, 
and  occasionally  of  a  'booming'  quality.  The 
foregoing  signs  are  rarely  all  associated  in  the 
same  case.  Various  other  groupings  of  rational 
symptoms  and  signs  would  be  scarcely  less  con- 
clusive as  to  the  existence  of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta.  General  systolic  expansion,  thrill,  dia- 
stolic impulse,  and  exaggerated  sound,  at  a  point 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  heart,  constitute 
the  most  positive  signs  of  the  disease. 

The  existence  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  be 
inferred  with  greater  or  less  confidence  from 
certain  symptoms  and  signs,  according  to  their 
individnal  or  correlative  value.  Even  negative 
signs,  if  associated  with  others  in  themselves 
of  minor  significance,  may  be  scarcely  less  con- 
clusive than  the  most  positive  evidence  would 
be.  Thus,  for  example,  suppressed  respiration 
with  percussion-resonance  on  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  dyspncea,  haemoptysis,  fixed  pain  in  the 
back,  and  left  intercostal  neuralgia — the  entrance 
of  a  foreign  body  into  the  left  bronchus  and  the 
existence  of  cancer  of  the  posterior  mediastinum 
having  been  excluded — would  be  all  but  con- 


clusive as  to  the  existence  of  aneurism.  A 
foreign  body  in  the  bronchus  miglit  be  diag- 
nosed from  the  history  of  a  misadventure  in 
swallowing,  followed  immediately  by,  dyspncea, 
haemoptysis,  and  the  special  signs  of  bronchial 
obstruction,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
would  be  on  the  right  side :  whilst  the  diagnosis 
of  mediastinal  cancer  would  rest  upon  evidence 
eminently  suggestive,  namely,  the  presence  of 
cancerous  enlargements  in  the  neck  and  axilla, 
and  of  extreme  dulness  over  the  root  of  the 
lung,  without  corresponding  pulsation  or  sound. 
Finally,  aneurism  of  the  aoTta  may  be,  though 
it  Tory  rarely  is,  strictly  latent  in  regard  to  both 
symptoms  and  signs. 

PkOGNOSIS,    DoEATION,   and   TlSEMTNAnONS. — 

The  prognosis  of  aortic  aneurism  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavourable.  Recovery  is,  how- 
ever, under  favourable  circumstances  and  ap- 
propriate treatment,  quite  within  the  range  of 
medicine.  Numerous  examples  of  cure  of  aortic 
aneurism,  both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  have 
been  lately  recorded. 

The  duration  of  life,  in  connection  with  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta,  has  varied,  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  writer,  from  ten  days  to  eleven 
years ;  but  it  may  be  much  longer.  The  situa- 
tion and  relations  of  the  aneurism ;  its  complica- 
tions ;  the  constitution  of  the  sac,  and  the  state  of 
its  contents;  the  previous  health  and  present 
habits  of  the  patient;  and  the  advantages  enjoyed 
in  regard  to  rest  and  treatment — will  all  ma- 
terially influence  the  prognosis,  Trhether  as  to 
duration  of  life  or  prospect  of  recovery. 

Death  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  result  from 
— (a)  rupture  of  the  sac;  (6)  exhaustion  from  pain, 
loss  of  sleep,  or  leakage  of  blood ;  (c)  asphyxia; 
(d) syncope;  (e)  inanition;  or  (/)  intercurrent 
disease.  The  foregoing  represents  the  order  of 
relative  frequency  of  the  several  causes  men- 
tioned. Eupture  of  the  sac  is  not,  of  necessity, 
immediately  fatal.  Haemorrhage  may  be  stayed, 
and  life  thus  protracted  for  several  days,  by  ob- 
struction from  the  extravasated  blood,  itself  ar- 
rested and  coagulated  in  the  surrounding  tissues, 
or  by  its  pressure  upon  the  aorta  on  tie  proximal 
side  of  the  sac.  Eupture  into  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery,  either 
vena  cava  or  the  innominate  vein,  the  portal  vein, 
or  the  biliary  passages,  is  usually  fatal  within  a 
very  brief  period ;  whilst  rupture  into  one  of  the 
serous  cavities  in  the  absence  of  previous  adhe- 
sion, into  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  or  into  the  ali- 
mentary or  the  spinal  canal,  is  instantaneously 
fatal. 

Tbeatmknt. — The  treatment  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  is  palliative  and  curative.  Pain  from 
nerve-pressure_  is  most  effectually  relieved  by 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  one  quarter  to 
half  a  grain  in  solution,  repeated  and  increased 
in  quantity  according  to  necessity.  The  pain 
and  oppression  due  to  congestion  of  the  sac  and 
the  surrounding  structures  is  best  treated  by 
local  or  general  abstraction  of  blood,  combined 
with  the  use  of  cardiac  and  vascular  depressants, 
especially  iodide  of  potassium  (20  to  30  grains 
every  fourth  hour),  chloral  hydrate  (20  grains), 
and  veratrum  viride  or  aconite  (5  to  10  minims  of 
the  tincture  every  third  hour).  Mechanical  support 
by  means  of  a  well-constructed  shield  is  likewise 
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useful  ■when  the  tumour  projects  externally. 
Fixed  pain  in  the  back,  due  to  erosion  of  the 
vertebrte,  is  most  effectually  relieved  by  a  seton 
or  issue  in  the  vicinity  of  its  seat.  The  curative 
treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  be  classi- 
fied under  the  heads  of— (a)  compression  of  the 
artery,  proximal  or  distal;  (6)  distal  ligature; 
(c)  absolute  rest  with  regulated  diet;  and  {d) 
the  use  of  medicinal  agents  promotive  of  coagu- 
lation within  the  sac.  For  the  details  of  these 
several  modes  of  treatment  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  in  this  volume  respectively  entitled 
ANBtTEisM,  Abuqminal  Anbueism,  and  Thoeacio 
Anbueism.  Thomas  Haydek. 

AOBTIC    VALVES,    Diseases   of.      See 

Heaet,  Valvular  Kiseases  of. 

APBPSIA  (4,  priv.,  and  viirra,  I  digest).— 
Indigestion.    See  Diqkstios,  Disorders  of. 

APEBIEITTS  {aperio,  I  open). — ^Medicines 
which  produce  a  gentle  action  of  the  bowels. 
Sea  PDBGATrvES. 

APHAOIA  (4,  priv.,  and  ipdya,  I  eat). — In- 
ability to  swallow.  See  DuQiuTrrioN,  Disorders 
-.f. 

APHASIA  (o,  priv.,  and  ^^l  OT^ia,  I 
speak). — Stnon.  :  Aphemia,  Alalia;  Fr.  Apkasie. 

Desceiptiom. — Aphasia  is  the  name  given  to  a 
defect  of  speech  from  cerebral  disease,  to  which 
much  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  last 
few  years.  When  it  exists  the  patient  is  found 
to  be  unable  to  utter  any  proposition,  though  his 
occasional  distinct  pronunciation  of  some  one  or 
two  words  shows  that  his  speechless  condition  is 
not  due  to  a  mere  diificulty  in  the  more  mecha- 
nical act  of  articulation.  Moreover,  the  patient's 
intelligent  manner  and  gestures  may  plainly 
show  that  he  understands  what  is  said,  and 
is  capable  of  thinking,  even  though  he  is  quite 
unable  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts.  This 
kind  of  powerlessness  as  regards  speech  is  most 
frequently  encountered  in  persons  suffering  from 
right  hemiplegia,  though  it  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  those  who  are  paralysed  on  the  left  side, 
and  at  other  times  in  persons  who  are  not  hemi- 
plegic  at  all. 

The  aphasic  condition  is  not  always,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  clearly  distinguished  from  another 
■which  may  be  encountered  in  association  ■with 
hemiplegia  on  either  side  of  the  body,  atid  to 
which  the  name  Amnesia  is  given.  The  essence 
of  this  latter  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
patient  very  frequently  substitutes  wrong  words 
or  names  in  the  placd  of  those  he  wishes  to  em- 
ploy, as  when  speaking  of  his  '  hat,'  he  calls  it 
a  '  brush ; '  or  ■when  seeking  a  '  pen,'  he  Jisks  for 
a  'knife.'  In  a  bad  case  of  this  kind  the  patient 
may  be  quite  unable  to  arrange  ■Words  into  a 
sentence  capable  of  conveying  a  definite  meaning, 
so  that  his  speech  is  rendered  unintelligible. 
Where  this  species  of  defect  exists  there  seems  to 
be  an  inco-ordinate  action  of  those  higher  cere- 
bral centres  whose  function  it  is  to  translate 
thought  into  the  corresponding  motor  acts  of 
speech,  so  that  ■wc  get  hesitation  and  delay  in 
the  utterance  of  right  ■words,  or,  what  is  worse, 
the  substitution  occasionally  of  entirely  wrong 
words  or  even  of  a  meaningless  set  of  sounds. 
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These  amnesic  or  inco-ordinate  defects  were  not 
at  first  recognised  as  being  distinct  in  nature 
from  those  of  an  aphasic  type,  in  which  there  is 
rather  a  loss  than  a  misdirection  of  power  in 
some  of  the  higher  centres,  whence  the  incita- 
tion  to  the  motor  acts  of  speech  proceed.  The 
two  kinds  of  defects,  indeed,  not  unfrequently 
coexist  to  some  extent  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual. 

When  occurring  in  association  with  hemi- 
plegia, aphasia  varies  much  in  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  general  mental  impairment 
with  which  it  may  be  combined.  During  the 
first  Week  or  ten  days  after  the  onset  of  such  an 
attack  the  special  defect  may  be  scarcely  recog- 
nisable, owing  to  the  masking  influence  of  the 
general  mental  impairment.  The  patient  lies, 
perhaps,  in  a  restless  but  otherwise  lethargic 
state,  taking  no  notice  of  what  is  occurring 
around  him,  and  not  allowing  his  attention  to 
be  fixed  even  for  a  moment ;  so  that  there  is  at 
such  a  time  no  positive  ground  for  concluding 
that  he  or  she  ■will  subsequently  manifest 
aphasic  symptoms.  But  where  recovery  of 
general  mental  power  begins  to  show  itself,  and 
the  patient  taking  notice  of  what  is  passing 
around  him,  also  attempts  to  reply  to  simple 
questions,  the  first  signs  of  an  aphasic  condition 
may  reveal  themselves.  He  perhaps  says  'yes' 
or  '  no '  to  all  questions  indifferently ;  or  if  both 
words  are  used,  it  is  inappropriately.  Even  in 
this  stage,  however,  there  may  be  defective  power 
in  the  initiation  rather  than  in  the  execution  of 
many  much  simpler  acts  than  those  of  speech. 
Attention  to  the  nature  of  this  defective 
power  clearly  shows  that  it  is  not  occasioned  ,by 
paralysis  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
Thus  a  patient  in  this  condition  may  not  be 
able  to  protrude  his  tongue  wh^n  simply  told  to 
do  so,  though  it  may  come  out  ■with  much  readi- 
ness when  a  sweetmeat  is  applied  to  the  lips,  or 
even  when  he  is  shown  rathei:  than  told  what 
we  want  him  to  do. 

After  a  time,  however,  such  a  patient  may 
regain  a  considerable  amount  of  general  mental 
power,  though  he  may  be  left  more  or  less  hemi- 
plegic,  and  may  also  present  the  aphasic  defect 
to  a  marked  degree.  He  readily  comprehends 
everything  that  is  said  to  him,  and  can  ofteii 
understand  what  he  reads.  But  at  other  times, 
as  was  the  ease  with  one  of  Trousseau's  patients, 
though  able  fully  to  understand  when  read  to, 
he  does  not  seem  to  understand  when  he  himself 
attempts  to  read.  He  can,  perhaps,  play  draughts 
or  chess  well,  and  by  me.ins  of  gestures  and 
pantomime  can  make  his  wants  and  most  of  his 
wishes  fairly  well  understood  by  those  accus- 
tomed to  interpret  them.  Yet  he  may  only  be 
able  to  articulate  some  one  or  two  words,  or 
else  combinations  of  mere  unmeaning  sounds, 
such  as  '  poi,  boi,  bah,'  '  sapon,  sapon,'  or  some 
other  sounds  which,  doing  duty  on  all  occasions, 
constitute  his  only  form  of  speech.  On  rare 
occasions,  under  the  infliierice  of  strong  emo- 
tion, the  patient  may  blurt  put  some  simple 
expletive  or  short  phrase,  such  as  'oh  dearl' 
Sometimes  he  can  repeat  a  word  which  he  has 
just  heard  uttered,  though  at  other  times  he  has 
no  such  power,  and  may  even  be  unable  to  repeat, 
when  told  to  do  so,  one  of  the  stock  words  oT 
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Bonndi;  to  ■wliich  he  is  accustomed  to  give  utter- 
ance. In  a  few  cases  the  patient  has  seemed 
unable  to  understand  ■what  is  said,  as  though 
from  some  difficulty  in  realising  the  meaning  of 
■words.  Words  may  have  to  be  uttered  very 
glo^wly  and  repeated  several  times  to  such  a 
patient,  and  even  then  they  may  fail  to  convey 
their  meaning.  Yet  the  language  of  gesture, 
appealing  as  it  does  to  the  sense  of  sight,  may  be 
at  once  understood. 

The  patient's  po"wer  of  ■writing  is  necessarily 
interfered  ■with  ■when  aphasia,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  co-exists  with  right  hemiplegia.  Many 
BUoh  patients,  however,  learn  to  write  with  the 
left  hand  to  a  variable  extent,  though  others 
continue  powerless  in  this  respect.  The  varia- 
tions as  regards  the  power  of  ■writing  are,  in 
fact,  almost  as  marked  as  the  variations  in  power 
of  speaking,  though  these  two  classes  of  defects 
by  no  means  run  parallel  with  one  another  in 
the  same  individual.  The  writer  has  kno^wn  a 
man  who  was  quite  unable  to  express  himself  in 
spoken  words,  ■write  a  fairly  good  letter  with 
very  few  mistakes  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  patient,  without  a  copy 
before  him,  may  be  limited  to  ■writing  his  own 
name.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  able  to 
■write  only  mere  senseless  combinations  of  letters ; 
or  writing  some  words  correctly,  he  makes  mis- 
takes and  substitutions  ■with  others— in  fact, 
shows  an  amnesic  defect  in  writing,  and  writes 
much  as  an  amnesic  patient  speaks.  Still  more 
rarely  it  is  found  that  an  aphasic  patient  is, 
though  not  from  want  of  manual  power,  unable 
to  write  even  a  single  letter — in  attempting  to 
do  so  he  makes  mere  unmeaning  strokes. 

Looking  to  the  mode  in  which  these  symptoms 
most  frequently  group  themselves,  we  find  in 
one  set  of  cases  defects  of  an  aphasic  type  only, 
as  follows: — 1.  Loss  of  power,  both  of  speaking 
and  of  ■writing  {Typical  JpAasia).  2.  Loss  of 
power  of  speaking,  but  power  of  ■writing  pre- 
served {Aphemia).  S.  Loss  of  power  of  -writing, 
but  power  of  speaking  preserved  (Agraphia). 
At  other  times  aphasic  and  amnesic  defects  are 
combined  in  the  same  individual,  and  then  we 
may  have — 4.  Loss  of  power  of  speaking,  -with  an 
amnesic  defect  in  writing.  5.  Loss  of  power  of 
writing,  with  an  amnesic  defect  in  speaking,  Or, 
lastly,  mere  amnesic  defects  alone  may  exist  in 
speech,  in  writing,  or  in  both  modes  of  expres- 
sion. 

Pathology.  —  The  recent  concentration  of 
attention .  upon  these  defects  of  ,  speech  was 
started  by  the  enunciation  of  Broca's  views  as 
to  the  dependence  of  the  aphasic  defects  upon 
lesions  in  or  about  the  third  left  frontal  con- 
volution. Subsequent  investigations  have  in 
the  main  tended  to  confirm  Broca's  view  as  to 
the  effects  of  injury  to  this  convolution,  though 
Meynert  and  others  think  that  a  lesion  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  island  of  Eeil  on  the  same 
side  is  more  frequently  productivB  jof  aphasic 
symptoms.  But  all  pathologists  are  now  agreed 
as  to  the  fact  that  lesions  in  or  about  the  third 
left  frontal  convolution  are  much  more  prone  to 
give  rise  to  aphasic  symptoms  than  are  corre- 
sponding lesions  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain. 
It  is  commonly  believed,  however,  that  amnesia 
may  be  induced  by  superficial  lesions  on  either 


side  of  the  brain,  and  by  le»Jons  a,lso  which  vary 
much  in  their  topograpnieal  distribution. 

Aphasia  occasionallyBuperveqes,independently 
of  paralysis  or  convulsions,  in  individuals  who 
have  been  subjected  to  great  excitement  or  pro- 
longed overwork,  when  it  may  be  due,  perhaps, 
to  mere  functional  derangements.  In  other 
cases  it  presents  itself  as  a  temporary  condition, 
lasting  only  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  in 
a  patient  who  has  just  had  an  attack  of  right- 
sided  unilateral  convulsions ;  or,  lastly,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  it  occurs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  right-sided  hemiplegia ,  produced 
either  by  brain-softening  or  by  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage. Cases  belonging  to  the  latter  category 
vary  very  much  amongst  themselves  as  regards 
the  degree  of  co-existing  hemiplegia.  If  the 
third  left  convolution  alone  is  damaged,  by 
softening,  the  hemiplegic  condition  may  be 
transient  and  incomplete — never,  perhaps,  affect- 
ing the  leg  appreciably.  This  condition  is 
often  induced  by  a  small  haemorrhage,  or  by  a 
patch  of  softening  produced  by  an  embolism 
of  that  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral,  artery 
which  supplies  the  third  frontal  convolution ; 
but  where  the  haemorrhage  is  larger,  or  where 
the  main  trunk  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery 
is  obliterated,  either  by  an  embolon  or  a 
thrombus,  the  aphasia  is  combined  with  much 
graver  and  more  persistent  paralytic  symp- 
toms. 

In  some  cases  in  which  typical  aphasia  is 
met  with,  no  actual  lesion  of  the  third  frontal 
convolution  is  discovered  after  death.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  symptoms  may  be 
occasioned  by  a  lesion  which,  whilst  not  im- 
plicating the  third  frontal  convolution  itself, 
severs  or  interferes  with  the  efferent  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  this  convolution  to  the  corpus 
striatum,  the  next  lowest  nerve-centre ;  so ,  that 
a  lesion  either  of,  the  part  of  the  corpus 
striatum  in  relation  with  the  third  frontal  con- 
volution, or  of  the  white  matter  intervening 
between  the  two,  should  be,  and  is  found  to  be, 
as  capable  of  producing  aphasja.  as  a  lesion  of 
the  convolution  itself. 

The  third  left  frontal  convolution  is  not  now 
supposed,  as  Broca  put  it,  to  be  the  seat  of  any 
'  faculty  of  language,'  though  the  anatomical  in- 
vestigations of  Meynert  and  of  Broadbent  have 
shown  that  its  relations  •with  other  convolutions 
are  exceptionally  complex.  Whether  or  not 
certain  assumed  higher  centres  J'or  speech  are 
situated  in  this  part  of  the  brain,  it  must  at 
least  be  conceded  that  this  convolution  is  in- 
timately concerned  with  the  physical  expres- 
sion given  to  thought  in  articulate  speech  and 
in  written,  language;  it  contains,  in  facti  the 
sites  (or  nerve-centres)  from  whjch  the  volitional 
incitations  to  these  muscular  acts  usually  pass 
downwards  to  lower  centres. 

We  know  that. the  left  hemisphere  is  the  one 
from  which  the  volitional  incitations  proceed 
in  the  case  of  ■written  language,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  ths  same  half  of  the  brain  also  takes 
the  lead  in  the  production  of  articulate  speech. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  point  of  much  interest  when  we 
find  that,  in ,  some  of  the  exceptional  cases  in 
which  aphasia  has  occurred  in  association  vrith 
lesions  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain  and  left 
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hemiplegia,    the    individuals   had    been    left- 
handed  during  life.    Some  of  the, other  excep- 
tional oaees,  however,  have  not  admitted  of  this ! 
interpretation,  so  that  further  observations  are 
required. 

Tbeatment. — Where  aphasia  occurs  after  ex- 
citement or  overwork,  Tvithout  paralysisi  it  is  a 
■warnipg  of  much  importance,  since  it  may  be 
the  precursor  of  much  graver  symptoms.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  patient  requiires  an  abso- 
lute cessation  from  ■work  for  a  time,  and  most 
careful  watching.  Stimulants  may  need  to  be  di- 
minished, and  bromide  of  potassium,  with  snmbul 
and  other  sedative  remedies,  should  be  adminis- 
tered. Where  aphasia  is  a  temporary  condition 
in  association  with  right-sided  convulsions,  or 
where  it  is  lasting  and  co-exists  with  right-sided 
paralysis,  the  treatment  of  the  aphasic  condition 
becomes  merged  in  that  of  the  associated  convul- 
sive tendency  or  paralytic  condition,  since,  as  a 
rule,  an  amelioration  takes  place  in  the  patient's 
power  of  speaking  coincidently  with  his  improve- 
ment in  other  irespects.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  th^  case  where  aphasia  has  co-existed 
with  a  partial  hemiplegic  condition ;  the  paralysis 
may  be  recovered  from,  whilst  the  aphasic  defect 
remains  more  or  less  as  it  was.  'Where  this  is 
the  case,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach 
the  patient  to  speak  again.  Such  efforts  have 
occasionally  been  crowned  with  success  (see 
Trans,  of  Clin.  Soc,  vol.  iii.  p.  92),  but  much 
judgment  ahd  untiring  patience  have  to  bo 
called  into  play  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  H.  Chaelton  Bastiajt. 

APESMIA  (ct,  priv.,  and  <^lit,  I  speak). 
&e  Aphasia. 

^^  APHOK"IA  (o,  priv.,  and  ^avri,  the  voice). — 
Absence  of  voice,  that  is,  of  intonated  utterance. 
Sis*  Voice,  Disorders  of. 

APHKODISIACS  ('A.()poS£Tj;,  Venus).— 
DEFDnrioN. — Medicines  which  increase  the  sex- 
ual appetite  and  power. 

•  Endmehation. — The  direct  aphrodisiacs  in- 
clude—Nux  Vomica  and  Strychnia,  Phosphorus, 
Gantharides;  Urtication  and  Flagellation ;  Can- 
nabis Indiea,  Opium,  and  Alcohol  in  small  doses. 
Iron  and  bitter  tonics  ;  meat  diet;  warm  clothing, 
especially  around  the  hips  and  loins ;  and  absti- 
nence from  severe  mental  and  bodily  work  act  as 
indirect  aphrodisiacs. 

Action. — Aphrodisiacs  may  act  by  increasing 
the  excitability  of  the  nerves  passing  to  or  from 
the  genital  organs.  Or  of  the  genital  centre  in 
the  spinal  oord  (see  Anaphkodisiacs),  as,  for  ex- 
ample, strychnia,  nux  vomica,  and  probably 
phosphorus;  by  causing  irritation  of  the  nerves 
of  the  genital  or  urinary  organs  or  of  adjoining 
parts,  as  cantharides  and  urtication ;  or  by  sti- 
mulating the  brain,  as  Indian  beniip  or  small 
doses  of  Opiuin.  Alcohol  in  large  doses  has  a 
double  action,  increasing  the  sexual  desire  by  sti- 
mulating the  brain,  while  lessening  the  power  of 
erection,  probably  by  weakening  the  nerves 
through  which  the  spinal  centre  acts  on  the 
genital  organs,  or  depressing  this  centre  itself. 
As  the  sexual  passion  'becomes  diminished  when 
the  nervous  system  is  weakened  with  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  increases  with  returning  strength, 
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iron  with  bitter  tonics,^  and  generou-  diat  act  in- 
directly  as  aphrodisiacs. 

Uses, — When  the  sexual  functions  are  abnor- 
mally depressed,  strychnia  and  phosphorus  are 
the  most  generally  useful  of  the  direct  aph- 
rodisiacs. Cantharides,  although  sometimes 
valuable,  must  be  employed  with  caution. 

T.  IikVDsa  Bbvnion. 

APHTHA— aphthous  TTLCBBS  (fiir™, 
to  inflame). — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Muguet ;  Qer.  Faach. 
Sescbiftion. — In  some  states  of  debility  and 
deranged  digestion  the  tongue,  together  with  tho 
other  parts  of  the  mouth,  becomes  studded  vrith 
small  flakes,  like  morsels  of  cui-d,  which  are 
known  as  aphthtB.  Sometimes  these  flakes  extend 
and  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  large  patches  of  thick, 
soft  fur.  This  condition  is  particularly  apt  to 
manifest  itself  at  the  extremes  of  life — in  infancy 
and  old  age — but  it  also  occurs  in  the  later  stages 
of  wasting  or  idebilitating  complaints.  The.  white 
flakes  can  easily  be  detached,  but,  if  this  is  done, 
they  are  soon  reproduced.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
not  to  detach  them,  but  to  aim  at  removing  the 
conditions  which  are  essential  to  their  existence, 
if  they  are  forcibly  detached,  they  are  apt  to  carry 
the  epithelium  along  with  them,  and  to  leave  the 
;papillse  raw ;  and  these  raw  spots  are  prone  to 
ulcerate.  Aphthous  ulcers  have  a  very  character- 
istic appearance.  They  are  small,  flat,  and  cir- 
cular or  oval;  generally  occurring  in  clusters, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  successive  crops.  Their  bases 
are  soft  and  smooth,  with  a  thin  yellowish  or 
greyish  slough;  their  margins  are  well-deflned 
and  surrounded  by  a  bright  red  areola,  without 
thickening  or  elevation.  They  are  commonly 
situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  and  the 
lips,  where  they  are  always  accompanied  by  in- 
creased heat,  and  vivid  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane.    At  the  same  time  there  is  generally 


Fig.  1.— Wdimn  albicans. 


active  gastric'or  intestinal  irritation,  as  well  na 
fever  of  an  atonic  kind. 

It  was  not  till  1842  that  the  precise  nature  of 
these  white  patches  was  ascertained.    In  that 
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year  it  was  shown  by  Gruby  that  they  depend 
apon  the  presence  of  a  microscopic  fungusj  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  aphthaphyte,  or  eryp- 
togame  du  muguet.  Subsequently  this  fungus 
was  referred  by  Jiobin  to  the  genus  oidium,  and 
by  him  called  oidium  albicans.  It  is  found 
growing  upon  the  tongue  in  close  association 
with  the  epithelium.  It  forms  delicate,  horizontal 
filaments,  which  are  apparently  homogeneous  in 
structure,  and  from  which  short  articulated 
pedicels  take  their  pise.  The  uppermost  cells  of 
these  pedicels  become  expanded  into  oval  bodies 
which  fall  off,  germinate,  and  become  new  fila- 
ments. It  is  generally  found  growing  in  tangled 
masses,  like  minute  bunches  of  mistletoe,  mixed 
with  the  debris  of  scattered  spores,  cells  of  the 
leptothrix,  and  epithelial  scales;  but  if  separate 
filaments  are  followed  out  we  may  obtain  such 
forms  as  those  represented  in  Fig.  1. 

Many  ulcers  are  called  aphthous  which  are 
really  dyspeptic,  and  which  owe  their  origin  to 
stomatitis  and  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  true  aphthous  ulcer,  however,  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  growth  of  the  parasitic 
fungus  that  has  been  described  above,  and  to  such 
ulcers  the  term  ought  to  be  confined. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  will  be  found 
described  under  Thkush,  a  popular  term  which 
includes  both  aphthae  and  the  dyspeptic  ulcers 
resembling  them. 

Some  writers  speak  of  aphthous  ulceration  of 
the  vagina,  by  which  is  meant  a  severe  form  of 
vaginitis  attended  by  the  formation  of  small 
ulcers  resembling  the  aphthous  ulcers.  The 
oidium  albicans  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
vaginal  secretion.  W.  J?aielie  Clarke. 

APHTHOUS. — A  term  applied  to  diseases 
in  which  aphthse  are  present. 

APLASTIC  (4,  priv.,  and  irKiaaa,  I  mould). 
— Incapable  of  being  organized  or  of  forming 
tissues ;  generally  applied  to  inflammatory  exu- 
dation. 

APNETTMATOSIS  (fc,  priv.,  and  ■/rviviia, 
respiration). — A  synonym  for  Atelectasis.  See 
Atelectasis. 

APWCBA  (o,  priv.  and  irw'oi,  I  breathe),  lite- 
rally signifying  breathlessness;  is  used  by  some 
medical  writers  as  synonymous  with  asphyxia 
(see  Asphyxia),  the  condition  which  supervenes 
on  suspension  or  obstruction  of  the  respiratory 
function. 

By  physiologists,  and  with  more  justice,  the 
term  is  employed  to  signify  the  cessation  of 
respiratory  movements  which  is  brought  about 
by  hyperoxygenation  of  the  blood,  as  when  an 
animal  is  made  to  breathe  oxygen,  or  to  breathe 
more  rapidly  than  the  needs  of  the  economy  re- 
quire. 

APOLLIH'AB.IS,  AVaters  of. — Acidulous 
alkaline  table-waters.    See  Mineral  Waters. 

APOPLEXT.  —  Definition.  —  The  word 
apoplexy  meanS(  by  its  etymology,  a  striking  from 
{knh,  from,  and  irXJjJis,  a  striking),  and  was  at  first 
and  is  still  chiefly  used  to  signify  sudden  abolition 
of  consciousness  and  power  of  motion,  which,  in 
common  English,  is  also  called  a  stroke.  Cere- 
bral haemorrhage  being  the  most  frequent  cause 


APOPLEXY,  CEEEBEAL. 
of  this  condition,  'haemorrhage  into  the  brain' 
and  '  apoplexy '  came  to  be  used  as  synonymous 
expressions.  Subsequently  the  cflSision  of  blood 
itself  was  spoken  of  as  the  apoplexy,  the  word 
being  used  to  designate  the  pathological  condition 
causing  the  symptoms  which  it  at  fir^t  epitomised. 
Ultimately  it  was  applied,  to  a  similar  patho- 
logical state  elsewhere,  and  thus  haemorrhages 
into  the  substance  of  the  lung,  the  spleen,  or 
the  retina  were,  and  still  are  termed  respectively 
pulmonary,  splenic,  or  retinal '  apoplexies.' 

The  term  cerebral  apoplexy  is  sometimes  used 
to  particularise  haemorrhage  into  the  brain,  but 
it  is  more  commonly  employed  to  denote  an 
apoplectic  condition  depending  on  any  cerebral 
lesion,  and  in  that  sense  it  will  be  here  employed. 

"W.    E.    GOWERS. 

APOPLEXT,  ClEEEBEAL.  —  Stnon.  : 
A  Stroke;  Fr.  Apopleicie;   Ger.  Sohldg. 

Definition. — Ibss  of  consciousness,  of  sen- 
sation, and  of  voluntary  motion,  coming  on 
more  or  less  suddenly,  and  due  to  a  morbid  state 
of  the  brain. 

This  condition  of  coma  is  termed  '  apoplectic 
when  of  sudden  or  rapid  onset.  Loss  of  con- 
sciousness may  be  due  to  other  causes  acting 
directly  on  the  braiu,  such  as  defective  or  exces- 
sive supply  or  altered  condition  of  blood;  but  it 
is  customary  to  include  among  the  forms  of 
apoplexy  only  that  sudden  loss  of  consciousness 
which  is  due  to  cerebral  congestion,  and  to  con- 
sider as  apoplectic  states  only  those  which  result 
from  distinct  toxaemia. 

JEtioloot. — The  apoplectic  condition  may  be 
due  (1)  to  the  influence  upon  the  brain  of  a 
poison  circulating  in  the  blood;  (2)  to  a  sudden 
cerebral  lesion,  such  as  haemorrhage  or  vascular 
obstruction;  or  (3)  to  a  sudden  shock  or  other 
impression  arresting  the  cerebral  functions,  but 
causing  no  visible  alteration  in  the  brain. 

1.  The  toxsemic  states  in  which  apoplectic 
symptoms  occur  are  those  of  uraemia,  drunken- 
ness, and  poisoning  by  narcotics,  as  opium,  &c. 
These  are  described  elsewhere,  and  need  be  referred 
to  in  this  article  only  in  respect  to  the  diagnosis. 

2.  The  great  cause  of  apoplexy  is  a  sudden  cere- 
bral lesion,  which  may  be  traumatic  or  may  occur 
without  external  injury.  Injury  may  lead  to 
apoplexy  by  simple  concussion,  by  laceration  of 
brain,  or  by  rupture  of  vessels  and  haemorrhage. 
Apoplexy,  not  due  to  injury,  may  be  caused  by 
congestion ;  by  thrombosis  or  embolism ;  but 
especially  by  haemorrhage.  The  latter  is  its  most 
common  and  most  efficient  cause.  Profound  ccma 
is  rarely  due  to  any  other  spontaneous  cerebral 
lesion.  A  very  small  haemorrhage  may  cause 
apoplexy, 

3.  Lastly,  apoplectic  symptoms  may  occur  with- 
out obvious  lesion  of  the  brain.  The  coma  which 
results  from  concussion,  that  which  succeeds  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  that  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  recognisable  cause,  has  been  called  '  simple 
apoplexy,'  furnish  examples. 

Patholoby. — In  all  these  cases  the  apoplexy 
is  in  relation  chiefly  to  the  extent  and  suddenness 
of  the  lesion.  Eoughly  speaking,  its  occurrence 
may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  suddenness,  its 
degree  on  the  extent  of  the  cerebral  mischiet 
Butthe  occurrenceof  apoplexy  depends  sometimea 
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on  the  size  of  the  lesion,  and  the  degree  varies  not 
only  directly  with  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  but 
with  the  extentof  brain-tissue  which  is  exposedin- 
direetlyto  tie  irritative  influence  of  the  primary 
lesion.  Hence  position  of  lesion  has  an  important 
influence  in  determiningthe  apoplectic  symptoms. 
For  these  several  reasons  apoplexy  is  especially 

Erofound  when  the  haemorrhage  affects  both 
emispheres,  either  by  simultaneous  extrava- 
sation on  each  side,  or  as  the  result  of  heemor- 
phage  into  the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  precise  condition  on  which  the  apoplexy 
is  immediately  dependent  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute.     It  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  clot  on  the  rest  of  the  brain, 
,    either  influencing  directly  the  cerebral  tissue,  or 
pressing  on  and  emptying  its  capillaries  (Niemey- 
er).    That  such  pressure  is  exerted  by  a  large 
haemorrhage  is  unquestionable.    The  convolu- 
tions on  the  side  of  tlie  extravasation  are  flat- 
tened, and  the  falx  is  bulged  to  the  opposite  side 
(Hutchinson,  Jackson).    It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  intensity  of  the  apoplexy  in  these  cases 
is  due  in  part  to  this  cause.    But  tliis  will  not 
explain  tlie  occurrence  of  the  symptom  in  small 
hamiorrhages,  by  which  no  general  pressure  is  ex- 
erted, or  not  more  than  is  at  once  relieved  by  the 
displacement  of  the  mobile  fluid  vrhich  sur- 
rounds the  vessels.    It  will  not  explain  its  occur- 
rence in  laceration  of  the  brain,  or  the  early  loss 
of  consciousness  in  severe  haemorrhage,  in  which, 
as  Jaccoud  insists,  it  should,  if  merely  due  to 
pressure,  be  a  late  rather  than  an  early  symptom. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  from  these  considerii>- 
tions,  and  from  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
recognisable  brain-lesion,  that  shock  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  causation  of  apoplexy. 
Thus  in  cerebral  haemorrhage   the    apoplectic' 
symptoms  are  due  in  part  to  the  influence  on  the 
rest  of  the  brain  of  the  irritation  of  the  nerve- 
elements  by  laceration.    We  can  thus  understand 
why  vascular  occlusion  causes  a  slighter  degree  of 
apoplexy,  since  the  immediate  irritation  of  the 
local  anaemia  is  less  than  that  of  laceration ;  and 
also  why  lesions  of  the'pons  produce  as  they  do 
such  deep  and  long-continued  coma,  since  the 
irritated  fibres  are  connected  with,  and  thus 
influence  indirectly  a  large  part  of  the  cerebrum. 
Simple  Apoplem/  was  a  term  given  by  Aber- 
crombie  to  the  cases,  once  thought  to  be  frequent, 
in  which  apoplexy  occurs  without  recognisable 
brain-mischief   or  blood-poisoning.      Some    of 
these  cases  were  probably  instances  of  uraemic 
poisoning,  and  others  may  have  been  due,  as 
Dr.  Bastiau  suggests,  to  capillary  embolism. 
But  cases  are  not  infrequent  to  which  neither  of 
these  explanations  applies,  in  which  death  occurs 
in  an  apoplectiform   attack,  all  organs   being 
found  healthy,  and  the  brain  only  eidiibiting,  in 
common  witli  the  other  organs,  that  passive  con- 
gestion which  results  from  an  asphyxial  mode 
of  death.     The  nature  of  these  cases  is  still 
mysterious,  but  they  may  be  grouped  with  those 
in  which  fatal  coma  follows  an  epileptic  attack, 
and  is  apparently  due  to  the  brain-shock  pro- 
duced. 

Serous  Apdplem/  is  a  term  applied  sometimes 
to  cases  of  fatal  apoplexy  in  which  no  lesion 
is  discoverable  except  excess  of  serum  on  the 
fi'irface  of  the  biaio.    It  is  now  understood  that 


such  serous  effusion  is  met  with  constantly  in 
atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  rarely  in  Bright's 
disease,  and  under  no  other  circumstances. 
There  is  no  reason  for  associating  its  presence 
with  the  apoplectic  symptoms.  The  cases  de- 
scribed under  this  term  were  probably  instances 
of  uraemia,  or  of  '  simple  apoplexy '  in  old  persons 
with  atrophied  brains. 

Symptoms.  —The  prominent  feature  of  apoplexy 
is  loss  of  consciousness  without  obvious  failure  of 
the  heart's  action.  The  onset  is  often  instanta- 
neous, so  that  the  sufferer  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  face  may  be  flushed  or  pale — it  is  rarely 
very  pale.  The  heart  and  arteries  beat,  often 
with  undue  force  and  lessened  frequency.  Ee- 
spiration  continues,  but  is  laboured ^ndstertOTous, 
with  flapping  cheeks.  The  limbs  are  motionless. 
In  severe  cases  no  reflex  action  can  at  first  be 
excited.  The  pupils  may  bo  dilated,  contracted, 
or  unchanged ;  in  profound  coma  they  are 
usually  dilated ;  and  they  often  vary  in  size 
spontaneously,  being  sluggish  in  their  action  to 
light.  The  patient  can  usually  swallow,  although 
often  with  difSculty.  The  sphincters  permit  the 
escape  of  urine  and  faeces,  or  the  urine  may  be 
retained.  In  a  case  of  moderate  severity  the 
reflex  action  soon  returns,  the  conjunctivae  become 
sensitive,  and  the  patient  can  be  roused  to  exhibit 
some  sign  of  consciousness,  shows  returning 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  opens  his  eyes  when 
spoken  to,  and  tries,  when  told  to  do  so,  to  pro- 
trude his  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apo- 
plexy may  continue  or  may  deepen  in  intensity, 
the  patient  dying  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  or  a 
few  days.  Death  rarely  occurs  in  a  shorter  time 
than  two  or  three  hours.  In  very  rare  instances 
an  extensive  haemorrhage  into  the  pons  or 
medulla  m^iy  stop  the  respiration  and  kill  the 
patient  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  there  is  this 
simple  loss  of  cerebral  function,  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, and  gradually  deepening  or  passing 
away.  Much  more  commonly  the  symptoms  of  a 
local  cerebral  lesion  are  added  to  those  of  apo- 
plexy. Frequently  such  symptoms  precede  the  loss 
of  consciousness — unilateral  weakness,  deviation 
of  the  niouth,  convulsion.  They  may  be  recog- 
nised during  the  attack :  the  limbs  on  one  side 
exhibit  more  complete  muscular  relaxation  than 
those  on  the  other ;  they  full  more  helplessly  when 
raised ;  or  there  is  unilateral  rigidity  or  clonic 
spasm,  unvaried  in  its  seat;  or  inequality  of 
pupils  is  observed,  or  rotation  of  the  head  and 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes.  As  the  patient 
recovers,  these  local  symptoms  become  more  and 
more  distinct,  the  tongue  deviates  on  protrusion, 
speech  and  swallowing  are  difficult,  or  the  patient 
may  have  lost  the  use  of  language. 

In  ingravescent  apoplexy  the  commencement 
of  the  cerebral  mischief  is  marked  by  symptoms 
of  general  shock,  without  any,  or  with  merely 
transient,  loss  of  consciousness.  There  is  com- 
monly pain  in  the  head,  and  there  may  be  other 
localising  symptoms.  After  some  hours,  during 
which  the  patient  may  continue  his  occupation, 
coma  gradually  comes  on  and  deepens  into  death. 
This  form  of  apoplexy,  first  described  by  Aber- 
crombie,  is  usually  due  to  a  slowly  increasing 
cerebral  haemorrhage. . 
The  temperature  in  cerebral  apoplexy  is  at  flret 
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always  lo^reredj  but  usually  the  fall  is  small;  and: 
is  succeeded,  after  twelve ;  to  twenty-four  hours, 
by  a  rise.  - 1  - 

DiAONOSis; — From  tbe  unconsciousness  due  to 
cardiac  syncope,  apoplexy  is  easily  distinguielied. 
In  the  former  the  heart's  action  foils,  the  pulse 
is  weak  and  imperceptible,  the'  face  is  very  pale, 
the  respiration  is  sighing  and  irregular,  reflex 
action  is  rarely  abolished,  and.the  sphincters  are 
seldom  relaxed. 

From  theseveral  forms  of  ^oxismut  thediagnosis 
is  often  easy,  sometimes  extremely  dif^cult.  It 
is  easy  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  symptoms 
of  apoplexy  are  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
those  of  a  local  cerebral  lesion;  or  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence 
of  poisoning  is  dear,  or  the  symptoms  of  toxaemia 
unmistakable:  Where  there  are  no  local  symp- 
toms, and  where  no  guiding, ihistory  is  to  be 
obtained,-the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  but.a  correct 
opinion  may  commonly  be  formed  by  an  attentive 
comparisoa  of  the  symptoms  present. 

Thei:e  may.  be,,  as  juBt:observed,  indirect  evi- 
dence of  toxEemia:  thb  breath  may  smell  of 
opiuni  or  alcohol;  the  urine  may  contain  albu- 
min. But  albuminuria  or  a  smelLof  spirits  may 
mislead.  Cerebral  hsemorrhage  often  occurs  after 
drinking ;  spirit  is  constantly  given  to  a  person  in 
a  fit.  A  smell  of  spirit  must  therefore  only  be 
allowed  weight  in  the  absence  of  any  .evidence  of 
cerebral  mischief.  So,  too,  albumin  is  always 
present  in  the  urine  in  uraemia,  but  it  is  also  very 
frequently  present ,  in  cases  of  cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage.  Alone,  this  evidence  of ,  Bright's  disease 
is  of  little  value,  except  there  be  general  oedema 
and  the  patient  be  young;  then  uraemia  is  more 
probable  than  vascular  degeneration  and  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  But  with  other  symptoms  whichi 
indicate  uraemic  poisoning,  albuminuria  is  con- 
clusive, i 

The  age  of  the  patient '  shouldi  be  considered. 
Late  life  is  in  favour  of  brain-disease.  The 
history  of  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  head  adds  weight 
to  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  mischief.      i 

The  character  of  the.  coma  will  sometimes 
guide.  In  uraemia,  andcommonlyin  alcoholism,  it 
is  less  profound  than  in  cerebral  mischief.  The 
patient  can  readily  be^  roused.  >  In  apoplexy, 
in  opium-poisoning,  and  in  the  most  intense 
alcoholic- poisoning,  the  coma  may  be  profound. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  cerebral  haemorrhage  the 
patient,  as  Dr^Hughlings  Jackson  remarks,  may 
sometimes  be  rousedito  answer  questions.  Violent 
struggling  is  strongly  in  favour  of  drink. 

The  modeof  onset  of  the  coma  is  important. 
In  apoplexy  it  is  sudden ;  in  uraemia  slow.  The 
uraemic  patient  becomes  first,  drowsy,  then  coma- 
tose. But  with  convulsions!  ursemic  coma  may 
come  on  suddenly.  The  onset  of  the  coma  of, 
opium-  and  alcohol-poisoning  is  also  slow.  In- 
gravescent apoplexy  is'  of'  deliberate .  onset,  but 
a  profound  degree  of  coma  is,  quickly  reached. 

General  convulsions  at  the  onset  exclude  drunk- 
enness, and  usually  opium-poisoning,;  while  they : 
favour  uraemia.  Cerebral  miachiefi  sometimes ; 
commences  with  a  convulsion,  but  the  convulsion  ■ 
is  then  commonly,  unilateral,  and  ona-gided . 
symptoms  are  almost  always:  afterwards  to  be 
recognised.  Bigidity  of  limbs  or  liocali  muscular 
twitching  during  the  coma  is,  if  constant  in  s6at. 


in  favour,  of  cerebral  mischief ;  if  rariable  iF 
position,  it  is  in, favour  of  uraemia  (Eeynol^e) 
-Post-epileptic  coma  is  of  course  preceded  by  a 
convulsion,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  state  of  the  pupils  is  alone  of ,  little  im 
portance.  Great  contraction  occurs  in  and 
suggests  opium-poisoning,  but  it  is  present  in 
haemorrhage  into  the  pons  Varolii.  The  pupils 
may  be  normal  or  dilated  in  uraemia,  in  alcoholic 
or. opium-poisoning,  and  in  apoplexy.  Inequality 
of  pupils,  an  unilateral  symptom,  points  to 
brain-mischief.  The  retina  should  be  examined, 
since  the  presence  of  albuminuric  retinitis  points, 
in  the  absence  of,  the  signs  of  ajlocalised  cerebral 
lesion,  strongly  to  uraemia. 

Lastly,  the  temperature  should  be  noted.  I^ 
uraemia  there  is  persistent  uniform  depression ; 
in  cerebral, lesions  the  initial  depression!  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rise, to  a  point  above  the  normal. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  caiise  of  cerebral  apoplexy 
will  be  described  more  fully  under  the  heads  of 
cerebral  congestion,  haemorrhage,  and  softening. 
It,  may  be  iere  pointed  out  that  slight- and 
transient  apoplexy,  without  local  symptoms,  with 
flushed  face,  and  coming  on  ,during  efiort,  points 
to  cerebral  congestion  ;  slight  and  transient  apo- 
plexy with  markedlocal  symptoms  points  to  soften- 
ing ;  early  and  profound  loss  of  consciousness  to 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  Post-epileptic  coma  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  history  of  epileptic 
attacks ;  or,  if  this  be  not  forthcoming,  it  may 
be  suspected  if  symptoms  of  local  cerebral  lesion 
or  indications  of  toxaemia  are  absent,  if  the 
patient  be  under  40,  and  exhibits  indications  of 
speedy  recovery. I  ',Simple  apoplexy '  cannot  be 
diagnosed  during  life,  since  freedom  from  the 
symptoms  of  a  local  lesion  does  not  afford 
ground  for  inferring  that  there  is  no  such  lesion. 

Pkognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cerebral  apo- 
plexy depends  in  part  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
attack.  As  long  as  unconsciousness  is  complete, 
and  refiex  action  abolished,  the  patient  is  in  danger 
of  speedy  death.  The  longer  the  apoplectic  con- 
dition lasts  without  improvement,  the  less  pro- 
spect is  there  of  reooveigr.  Persistent  depression 
of  temperature,.or  a  rise  of  several  degrees  above 
thei  normal  after  an  initial  fall,  are  both  of  grave 
significance :  such  cases  rarely  recove*  (Charcot, 
Bourneville). 

Th6  nature,  extent,  and  position  of  the  cere- 
bral ,lesion(  when  .  they  can  be  imfeired,  furnish 
other  prognostic  indications.  ,  In  haemorrhage 
the  prognosis  is  more  serious  than  in  softening. 
A  sudden  occurrence  or  increase  of  apoplectic 
symptoms,  a  few  hours  or  days  after  a  slighter 
attack,  isi  always  grave,  indicating  a  fresh  ex- 
travasation. If  such  apoplecti  e  symptoms  become 
profound  and  uniform,  the  prognosis  is  fatal, 
rupture  into  the  ventricles  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain. haying  probably  occurred.,  If  the 
localising  symptoms  point  to  a  lesion  of  the 
.medulla  oripons,  the  prognosis  is  almost  as  un- 
fajourable.  Early  return  of.  consciousness  and 
slight  alteration  in  temperature  are  favouioble 
signs.  Previous  cerebral  disease  renders  the 
prognosis  worse.  Lastly,  the  prognosis  must  be 
influenced  unfavourably  by  any  inLpaixment  ci 
the  organic  functions  of  circulation  snd  recpic-a- 
tion,iwhether-.independent  of  or  due  to  thocixo- 
bral  lesion. 


APOPLEXY,  CEEEBEAL, 
'f  BEAXMKNT.-rTho  treatment  of  cerebral  afio- 
plexy  must  be  guided  iby  the  indications  of  its 
cause.    Where  none  can  be  obtained,  it  should 
be   treated  , as.   cerebral ..  haemorrhage.  ,' Still- 
ness is  the  most  important  condition.  The  patient 
should  be  moredas  little  as  possible,  but  ^Itwed 
in  the  recumbent  posture  with,  the  head  slightly 
raised.  The  neck  should  baftoed  from  constriction. 
If  the  estremitjes  are  cold,  -warmth  may  beapplied 
to  them;  and  cold  to ,  the  head  if  there  is  local 
heat  or  flushing.    Sinapisms  to  the  neck  and  ex- 
tremities sometimes  seem  to  hasten  the  return  of 
consciousness.   The  administration  of  stimulants 
should  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  ths  hearf.  In 
thrombosis  or  embolism  the  heactshould  be  kept 
up  to  the  normal  by  very  pareful  administration 
of  alcohol,  ether,  or  ammonia.    In  haemorrhage 
it  may  be  allowed  to  fall  a  little  below  the  nor- 
mal, but  indications  of  failing  power  should  be 
watched  for  aijd  counteracted.    Where  no  causal  i 
indication  exists,  the  latter  is  the  wiser  plan.: 
Venesection  and  purgation  are  remedies  of  similar 
effect,  but  different  in  degree,  and  aie  indic;ated 
by  high  arterial  tension  and  caphiio  conges- 
tion, shown  by  ipcompressibility  of  the  pulse 
and  flushing  of  the  face.     Venesection  is  useful 
where  the  heart  acts  strongly,  and  the  pulse  is 
full  as  well  as  incompressible.      Its   effect  is 
proportioned  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blood  is  taken,  rather   than    to  the    quantity 
removed.     Purgatives  remov*  serum  from. the 
blood,  and  lessen  the  amount  of  blood  within  the 
skull  by  causing  an'afflux  to  the  capacious  intestinal 
vessels.   The  best  purgative  is  croton  oil.    With 
a  failing  heart  and  pale.r  surface  they  should  be 
avoided.    Diuretics  may  then  be  used  to  relieve 
the.  vascular  tension.    As  the  apoplexy  clears, 
the  nature  of  the  case  becomes  evident,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  several  conditions  is  described 
elsewhere,  (See  Brain,  Hemorrhage  and  Soften- 
ing,of.)  For  treatment  of  the  other  causes  of  the 
npoplectic  state,  see  Alcoholisu,  Poisons,  and 
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AFFEITDIX  VEBMIFOBMIS,  Inflam- 
mation, Ulceration,  and  Perforation  of. 

PEE;iNi'rioK.T-Inflammatioii  of  the  appendix 
vermiformis  from  lodgment  of:  hardened  faeces 
or  a  foreign  body,  leading  to  ulceration,  frec(uently 
ending  in  perforation  of  the  coats ;  to  inflamma- 
tion, and  suppuration  of  adjacent  tissues  (peri- 
typhlitis) ;  and  to  peritonitis,  local  or  general. 

iEiiOLOGY The  usual  cause  of  thisi  affection 

is  a  foreign  bpdy  {e.g.,  fruit-pips  or  -stones,  a 
small  bone,  shot,  pins,  &c.) ;  or  a  faecal  concretion 
imprisoned  within  the  cavity  of  the  vermiform 
appendix.  Perforation  has  been  recorded  in  ty- 
phoid fever  and  tuberculous  disease. 

Anatomical  CHARACTBBs.-^Before  perfora- 
tion, takes  place  the  appendix  may  be  found 
distended  with  pus ;  a  foreign  body  or  concretion 
lodged  within  it;  and  the  mucous  membrane 
ulcerated.  The;  conisretiuQ  or  concretions  vary 
in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  bean ;  are  usually 
brown  and  hard ;  and  consist  of  layers  of  con- 
densed faeces,  secretions,  and  phosphates,  depo- 
sited around  a  small  nucleus,  which  may  prove 
to  be  a  seed  or  other  foreign  body,  or  a  piece  of 
nnusurtlly  inspissated  faeces;  These  concretions 
greatly,  resemble,  and  are  often  mistaken  for. 
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fruit-stones.  Ulceration  and  perforation  may  oc- 
cur at  any  part  of  the  appendix,  usually,  however, 
at  the  extremity  or  the  lower  third.  There  may 
be  a  circumseribed  peritoneal  abscess ;  or  the 
perforated  part  of  the  appendix  may  be  found  ad- 
herent to  the  surrounding  parts,  for  example  the 
caecum  or  the  abdominal  wall. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  generally  ill-defined,  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  mayibe  the  only  symptom  to 
attract  attention,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  until 
local  peritonitis  or  perityphlitis  is  set  up  that  we 
may  suspect  the  nature  of  the  disorder ;  the  ab- 
sence of  premonitory  symptoms,  of  the  character- 
istic tumour  of  typhlitis,  and  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction, excsluding  inflammation  of  thb  caecum. 
Often,  however,  the  course  from  the  first  is  latent, 
and  the  mischief  is  suddenly  revealed  by  perfor- 
ation into  the  peritoneum,  followed  by  general 
and  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis.  Adhesions  formed 
in  front  of  the  slowly  advancing  ulceration  may 
localise  the  consecutive  inflammation. 

The  substance  imprisoned  within  the  appendix 
may  be  dislodged  by  (a)  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  tissues  around  the  caecum  (peri- 
typhlitis, pericaecal  abscess) ;  or  (b)  the  appendix, 
at  the  point  of  perforation;  having  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  caecum,  a  communication  is  estab- 
lished with  this  part. 

SiAQNosis. — Inflammatory  affections  of  the 
caecum  and  of  the  appendix  can  rarely  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Inflammation  of 
the  appendix  is  apt  to  persist,  continuing  to  be 
acute  aud  severe ;  while  caecitis  may  be  subdued 
by  free  relief  of  the  bowels.  Caecitis  with  ulce- 
ration is  apt  to  follow  intestinal  inertia ;  while 
the  alarmingly  acute  and  rapidly  fatal 'symptoms 
of  infiammaition  with  ulceration  and  perforation 
of  the  appendix  often  arise  duri  ng  perfect  health. 
Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
the  caecum  (perityphlitis)  is  more  commonly  tlie 
result  of  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  caecum 
than  of  the  appendix.  ■  The  complete  investment 
of  the  appendix  by  peritoneum  contributes  to 
perforation  and  fatal  general  peritonitis. 

Pboonosis. — General  peritonitis  from  sudden 
perforation  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum 
is  the  great  dinger,  recovery  from  which  is 
extremely  rare. .  Inasmuch  as  this  may  occur  at 
any  time  during  the  course  of  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation of  the  appendix,  a  guarded  opinion  should 
always  be  given  when  there  is  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  this  affection.  Continued  uneasiness 
in  the  right  iliac  region  without  indications  of 
faecal  accumulation,  or  of  inflammation  in  or 
around  the  caecum,  should  not  bei  regardea 
lightly.  Though  this  serious .  accident  is  less 
apt  to  occur  after  the  formation  of  adhesions 
around  the  advancing  ulceration;  we  must  not 
forget  that  well-marked  local  inflammation  of 
theiperitoneum,  or  of  the  cellular  i tissue  around 
the  caecum,  does  not  always  prevent  it,  inas- 
much as  the  adhesion  which  may  thus  form  may 
not  be  sufSeiently  strong,  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure of  pus  in  the  appendix. 
-  Tee  ATMBNT.^-The  patient  must  be  kept  at  rest 
in  bed,  hot  poultices  applied,and  an  uiirritating 
fluid,  diet  allowed;  Opiates,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  pain  and  subduing  the  peristaltic  con- 
traction ot'ithe-  intestines,  should  be  freely  and 
continuously  administered ;  and  if  irritability' of 
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the  stomaeh  exist,  they  should  be  introduced  by 
enema  or  by  subcutaneous  injection.  Peritonitis 
or  ether  complications  must  be  treated  as  they 
arise.  G-eobgb  Oliveb. 

APPETITE. — In  disease  the  desire  for  food 
may  be  either  leesened  or  increased ;  or  the  appe- 
tite may  be  perverted,  and  a  longing  for  various 
substances  unfitted  for  or  incapable  of  digestion 
may  be  displayed. 

Loss  of  appetite  —  Anorexia  accompinies 
almost  all  forms  of  acute  or  chronic  gastritis; 
and  as  these  affections  constantly  coexist  Trith 
other  diseases,  great  variety  as  regards  the  desire 
for  food  is  manifested  in  various  complaints. 
In  acute  gastritis  there  is  often  not  merely  a  loss 
of  desire  for,  but  «■  positive  aversion  to  food, 
and  the  patient  resolutely  resists  any  attempt 
at  obliging  him  to  take  either  solid  or  liquid 
nourishment.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  gas- 
tritis the  distaste  for  food  may  be  only  slight ; 
in  some  cases  the  appetite  is  increased,  but  is 
quickly  satisfied  as  soon  as  a  small  quantity  of 
food  is  taken.  In  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
the  appetite,  as  a  rule,  remains  good,  and  the 
patient  is  only  prevented  from  indulging  it  by 
the  fear  of  the  pain  that  will  result  from  his  so 
doing.  Whenever  the  secreting  structure  of  the 
organ  is  extensively  diseased  the  appetite  fails. 
Thus,  in  atrophy  of  the  stomach  the  desire  for 
food  generally  lessens  along  with  the  diminish- 
ing strength  of  the  invalid.  In  cancer  of  the 
stomach  there  is  always  an  extensive  destruction 
of  the  glandular  structure,  and  loss  of  the  appe- 
tite is  a  constant  and  prominent  symptom. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  loss  of  appe- 
tite may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  The  phy- 
sician is  constantly  consulted  on  account  of  this 
symptom,  when  a  little  inquiry  will  show  that 
the  patient  is  really  digesting  as  much  as  his 
syslem  requires,  but  that  by  a  habit  of  eating 
without  allowing  a  proper  interval  between  his 
meals,  or  by  indulging  in  food  of  too  nutritions 
a  nature,  or  in  an  undue  amount  of  aloohoUb 
stimulants,  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  prevented. 

Increase  of  appetite — Bulimia  usually  occurs 
where  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  increased  supply 
of  food.  Thus  it  is  common  after  all  febrile 
diseases,  where  the  stomach  has  been  long  inac- 
tive. Again,  in  diabetes,  where  a  large  portion 
of  the  food  is  passed  off  in  the  form  of  sugar 
instead  of  being  converted  into  the  material 
required  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
there  is  an  unusually  large  appetite.  A  craving 
sensation  is  a  common  symptom  in  chronic  catar- 
rhal gastritis.  It  probably  arises  from  the  ir- 
ritation set  up  by  the  mucus  and  fermenting 
substances  long  retained  in  the  stomach,  and  is 
temporarily  relieved  by  eating.  Tlie  best  treat- 
ment for  such  cases  is  to  give  alkalis  about  half 
an  hoiir  before  the  craving  usually  occurs,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  combated  by  appropriate  diet  and  reme- 
dies. In  some  persons  the  sensation  of  extreme 
hunger  appears  to  arise  from  an  irritable  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach,  by  which  the  food  is  passed 
into  the  duodenum  before  digestion  is  completed. 
The  sensation  is  mostly  complained  of  at  night, 
and  the  writer  has  found  it  a  good  plan  to  let 
the  patient  have  some  beef-tea  or  meat  lozenges, 
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for  example,  either  just  before  retiring  to  rest  or 
during  the  night.  In  children  a  craving  for  food 
is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  arises  either  from  the 
irritation  of  worms,  or  from  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines. 

Perversion  of  appetite — Pica  is  most  common  in 
pregnant  or  hysterical  females.  Curious  articles, 
such  as  chalk,  cinders,  and' slate-pencil,  are  some- 
times swallowed.  In  the  insane  and  in  idiots 
articles  Of  an  indigestible  nature  are  not  unfre- 
quently  introduced  into  the  stomach,  such  as 
stringi  paper,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  &c. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  all 
persons,  but  especially  dyspeptics,  should  ac- 
custom themselves  to  control  their  appetite. 
Whenever  a  larger  amount  of  food  is  taken  than 
the  stomach  is  capable  of  digesting,  the  residue 
is  apt  to  ferment  and  thereby  to  produce  gastric 
catarrh.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  where 
the  digestive  powers  have  been  enfeebled  by 
previous  attacks  of  gastric  inflammation. 

S.  Fenwick. 

APYEETICS.     See  Antipyretics.  , 

APTEEXIA  {It,  prir.,  and  irupeVcra,  I  aip 
feverish). — This  word  literally  means  absence 
of  fever :  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  interval 
between  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.  . 

ABACENITIS.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane.     See  Meiongitis. 

ABOAOHOIT,  "West  coast  of  France.'— 
Summer  and  autumn  resort.  Sheltered  by  pine 
woods.  Calm  in  winter.  Bee  Climate,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by. 

ABCtTS  SElTIIiIS  is  a  croscentic  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  within  its  niargin,  often  seen  in  old 
people.  Thearcus  is  usually  first  observed  in  the 
upper  part,  and  soon  afterwards  a  smaller  opaqub 
crescent,  opposite  to  this,  appears  below.  In  the 
course  of  years  the  two  crescentie  maris  become 
tlightly  wider  and  more  opaque,  their  points 
having  at  the  same  time  extended  much  more  con- 
siderably in  proportion,  so  that  an  annuhts  or  ring 
is  farmed.  It  probably  is  always  widest  and 
most  opaque  above,  and  wider  and  more  opaque 
below  than  at  the  sides.  An  arcus  is  grey  when  it 
first  appears,  but  it  may  attain  at  last  to  an 
ivory  whiteness.  It  is  especially  noteworthy 
that  arcus,  besides  being  regular  in  shape,  of  an 
evenly-graduated  degree  of  opacity,  and  well-de- 
fined at  its  inner  margin,  is  never  continuous  with 
the  opaque  sclerotic  external  to  it,  but  is  always 
separated  from  this  membrane  by  an  extremely 
narrow  line  of  demarcation  of  unaffected  corneal 
tissue,  which,  as  it  is  normally  almost  transparent 
here  at  its  margin,  is  the  more  conspicuous  by  force 
of  contrast  with  the  new  opacity.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  well-defined  opacity 
is  most  opaque  in  the  centre  or  slightly  external 
to  the  centre  of  its  width,  at  any  part;  so  that, 
although  it  is  everywhere  well-defined,  it  is  shaded 
off  somewhat  abruptly  towards  its  outer  circum- 
ference, and  more  gradually  at  its  inner  margin. 
The  arcus  is  much  more  prone  to  increase  in  opa- 
city than  in  width.  It  rarely  attains  a  width,  even 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea,  of  more  than  i  in. 
It  is  very  conspicuous  when  backed  by  a  dark 
iris.  The  cornea  within  the  regular  boundaries 
of  the  arcus  senilis  remains  perfectly  transparent, 
and  vision  is  in  no  degree  impaired  by  it.  Wounds 
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in  tne  part  of  the  cornea  thus  affected  heal  well, 
and  no  surgeon  is  led  by  it  to  operate  in  any  other 
part  of  ihe  cornea,  rather  than  divide  the  arcus 
itself  in  the  part  in  which  the  corneal  opening  is 
made  in  almost  all  operations  on  the  eye. 

Pathology  and  JEtiologt.—  Arcus  senilis  is 
essentially  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  proper 
substance  of  the  cornea.  It  is  not  fully  expiained 
why  it  should  appear  just  where  it  does,  so  near 
to  the  source  of  nutrition  of  the  cornea;  the 
fatty  substitute  for  the  natural  tissues  seeming 
to  occupy  only  the  circumference,  and  first  and 
chiefly  under  the  upper  and  lower  lid,  where  also 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  overlap  the  cornea 
more  particularly — a  situation  in  which  the  lids 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  which  has 
been  regarded  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  "Williams  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  degeneration. 

If  an  eye  sufiers  from  chronic  deep-seated 
disease  an  arcus  will  develop  more  rapidly  ;  as, 
for  example,  in  a  case  of  old  recurrent  iritis  of 
one  eye  only,  in  which  there  was  a  well-marked 
arcus,  while  in  the  other  there  was  hardly  a  trace 
of  it.  An  anomalous  case  is  that  in  which  the 
upper  and  lower  arcus  are  opposite  as  usual,  but 
in  an  inclined  meridian.  Arcus  senilis  is  as 
capricious  in  its  appearance  as  other  senile 
changes ;  it  is  no  clear  indication  of  the  age, 
certainly  not  of  the  number  of  years  of  life  of  a 
patient,  as  it  may  appear  even  in  youth,  and  may 
never  appear  even  in  extreme  old  age,;  hut  when 
it  occurs  before  forty  years  of  age  it  is  taken,  by 
some  life-insurance  medical  of^cers,  to  be  an 
indication  of  concomitant  fatty  disease  of  tie 
heart  and  degeneration  of  the  arteries.  But 
fatty  heart  is  often  found  without  arcus,  and  ar- 
cus without  fatty  heart.  If,  together  with  other 
evidence  of  weakened  heart-power,  there  be  an 
arcus,  it  is  probable  that  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  exists. 

TiiBATKEKT. — Arcus  Senilis  is  incurable,  and 
no  one  endeavours  expressly  to  check  its  increase, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  sometimes  possible,  as  the 
writer  is  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which  the 
successful  treatment  of  Bright's  disease  has,  for 
ten  years,  completely  arrested  its  advance. 

J.  F,  Stbkaimiij). 
ABDOB  (ardor,  heat). — ^A  sensation  of  heat, 
burning,  or  scalding,  which  may  be  felt  along 
the  urethra  during  the  passage  of  urine  (Ardor 
Uriiue);  or  in  connection  with  the  stomach 
(Ardor  Ventricnli), 

ABOTBIA  (ipyvpos,  silver).— The  slate- 
coloured  stain  of  the  skin  produced  by  the  inter- 
nal use  of  the  salts  of  silverj  See  Piomentaei 
Afeections. 

ABSENIO,  Poisoning  by  .-Arsenic  is  classed 
as  a  metallic  irritant  poison,  though  its  action 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  of  an  ijrritant.  It 
acts  specifically  on  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  whatever  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  poison  gains  access  to  the  system.  The  most 
usual  source  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning  is  the 
administration  of  white  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid ; 
but  the  sulphides,  various  arsenides,  and  impure 
commercial  articles,  such  as  dyes,  wall-papers, 
and  pigments,  may  be  fertile  sources  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  Poisoning  by  arsenic  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic. 
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A.  Acute  Arsenical  FolBoning, — This  is  the 
usual  form  of  poisoning  ensuing  on  the  nefarious 
administration  of  any  preparation  of  arsenic,  but 
usually  the  oxide  (arsenious  acid)  is  employed. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  do  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  corrosive  poisoning,  come  on  immediately 
after  the  administration  of  the  poison.  There  is 
most  commonly  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  between  the  swallowing  of  the  agent  and 
the  onset  of  prominent  symptoms.  The  quantity 
of  the  noxious  agent,  and  its  state  as  regards 
solubility,  have  also  an  obvious  relation  to  the 
commencement  of  symptoms.  Most  commonly, 
after  a  sense  of  faintness  and  depression,  intense 
burning  pain  is  felt  in  the  epigastric  region, 
accompanied  by  tenderness  on  pressure.  Nausea 
and  vonuting  quickly  supervene,  increased  by 
every  act  of  swallowing.  Unlike  what  occurs  in 
an  ordinary  bilious  attack,  with  which  arsenical 
poisoning  may  be  at  first  confounded,  the  pain 
and  sickness  are  not  relieved  by  the  act  of 
vomiting.  The  vomited  matters  are  extremely 
varied,  and  present  no  characteristic  appearances. 
At  first  they  usually  consist  of  the  ordinary  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  but  at  a  later  stage  are 
largely  charged  with  bile  which  has  regurgitated 
into  the  stomach  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
of  prolonged  emesis;  and  they  may  be  tinged 
witii  blood.  Ordinarily  vomiting  is  speedily 
followed  by  violent  purging,  and  great  straining 
at  stool,  the  motions  being  often  streaked  wil£ 
blood.  Purging  may,  however,  be  entirely  ab- 
sent. Other  prominent  symptoms  are  great 
thirst,  a  feeble  irregular  piUse,  and  cold  clammy 
skin.  The  patient  as  a  rule  dies  within  eighteen 
to  seventy-two  hours  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  but 
tetanic  convulsions  are  not  uncommon,  and  even 
coma  and  paralysis  may  close  the  scene. 

Diagnosis. — From  an  ordinary  bilious  attack, 
induced  by  improper  diet  or  by  decomposing  food, 
arsenical  poisoning  is  diagnosed  by  the  persist- 
ence of  the  symptoms  after  the  removal  of  th& 
apparent  cause ;  and  not  infrequently  by  the 
symptoms  remitting  and  again  supervening  on 
tie  administration  of  food  or  drink  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  or  given  by  a  particular  hand.  From 
choleraic  diarrhoea  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
sudden  onset  of  symptoms,  thirty  to  sixty  minutes 
after  food  or  drink  has  been  taken ;  by  the  absence 
of  rice-water  stools,  or  of  lividity  of  the  skin  ; 
and  by  tie  symptoms  not  yielding  to  treatment, , 
Moreover,  in  poisoning  by  arsenic  there  is  usually 
greater  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium;  the 
diarrhoea  is  less  passive,  and  accompanied  with 
more  tenesmus  than  in  choleraic  diarrhcea ;  the 
stools  are  more  often  bloody;  and  nervous 
symptoms  may  be  more  pronounced.  The  diag- 
nosis is,  however,  often  very  difficult,  except 
wten  aided  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  matters 
ejected  from  the  stomach  or  of  the  excreta, 
which  should  always  be  made  in  doubtful  cases. 
Pbognosis. — This  must  always  be  uncertain, 
since  it  is  rarely  possible  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity taken,  or  to  ensure  its  entire  evacuation 
from  the  stomach. 

Treatment. — Emetics,  diluents,  and  demul- 
cents are  the  appropriate  remedies.  The  stomach- 
punip  may  also  be  usefully  employed.  In  ad- 
ministering emetics,  tartar  emetic  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  increases  the  depression,  and  its 
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presence  complicates  a  chemical  analysis.  More- 
over, tartar  emetic  frequently  contains'  traces  of 
arsenic,  and,  in  the  event  of  an  analysis  being 
made,  an  unfounded  suspicion  may  be  raised. 
No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  thei  so-called 
antidotes,  y«ms  hydrate  wxSi  magnesia,  ejieeit 
where  a  soluticia  of  aisetie  has  been  taken. 

B.  Ohronio  Axsenical  Folaonins.  —  This 
form  of  poisoning  is  not  uncommon,  and  is, 
unlike  the  acute  form,  generally  :  accidental. 
The  inhalation  of  arsenical  vapours  in  factories, 
or  of  arsenical  dust,  as  from  green  and  other 
wall-papers,  and  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
artificial  flowers,  is  a  common  source  of  chronic 
arsenical' poisoning.     ■ 

Those  who  are  chiefly  exposed  to  this  form  of 
poisoning  are  persons  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pigments,  especially  green  pigments; 
paperhangers  and  decorators  ;  artificial-flower 
manufh.cturers ;  milliners;  persons  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  heated  metals;  particularly  zinc 
and  bi'ass ;  manufacturers  of  dyes ;  and  leather- 
dressers;  In  the  process  of  depilating  sheep-skins, 
previous  to  the  tanning  or  the  tawing  process; 
a  toixturo  of  lime  and  orpimont  (sa^Aiife  of 
arsenic)  is  used ;  and  serious  ulceration  of  the 
hands,  scrotum,  ndse,  and  cheeks  not  infrequently 
results. '  Persons  living  in  rooms  the  walls  of ' 
which  are  covered  with  arsenical  paper,  especi- 
ally bright-green  papers  containing  arsenite  of 
copper,  are  liable  to  suflTer  from  chronic  arseni- 
cal poisoning.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  is 
entirely  caused  by  the  mechanical  transfer  of 
pigmentary  dust  to  the  air-passages,  or  is  piirtly 
due  to  volatilisation  of  the  arsenic,  probably  in 
the  form  of  arseniwetted  hydrogen.  Many  Thrown 
wall-papers  also  contain  arsenic,  and  arsenious 
acid  is  sometimes  added  to  the  size  ;  such  papers 
have  been  known  to  produce  the  specific  symp- 
toms of  arsenical  poisoning.        i 

That  some  persons  can  take  arsenious  acid 
intcirnally  with  impunity  in  relatively  large  doses 
{araenie-eating)  is  now  a  well-established  fact. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptoms  of  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning  are  usually  loss  of  appetite, 
prsecotdial  pains,  irritability  of  the  bowels,  and 
occasionally  headache.  Suffusion  of  the  eyes, 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance  of 
the  conjunctiva,  often  amounting  to  actual 
conjunctivitis,  and  intolerance  of  light  are  early 
manifested.  The  muscular  power  of  the  limbs  is 
impaired  pretty  constantly,  and  Actual  paralysis 
extending  upwards  from  the  lower  extremities  is 
occasionally  observed,  A  cliaracteristic  vesicular 
eruption  on  the  skin  {eczema  arsenicale)  is  fre- 
quent, as  well  as  irritation  of  the  skin,  especially 
over  the  neck,  scalp,  hands,  and  armpits.  Males 
who  handle  arsenical  preparaltions  are  liable  to 
ulcerations  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  obviously 
due  Vo  amechanical  transference  of  the  poison  to 
the  genitals  when  these  are  touched.  If  the  source 
of  the  disease  be  not  reraof  ed,  progressive  emacia- 
tion, exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  and  nervous  pros- 
tration supfervene ;  and  convulsions  may  precede 
the  fatal  termination.  The  effects  of  green' 
irsenical  pigments  are  sometimes  manifested  by 
bleeding  from  the  nose. 

DiAONosis. — When  a  patient  suffers  more  or ' 
less  from  the  symptoms  above  described,  and  is 
ilso  known  to  be  exposed  to  any  of  the  sources  I 
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of  danger  from  arsenical  poisoning  enumerated 
under  the  aetiology,  the  diagnosis  is  not  diflScult. 
Teeatmbnt. — The  source  of  poisoning  should 
invariably  be  removed.  It  is  ibiind  that  those  who 
suffer  from  working  in  arsenic  make  no  progress 
towards  recovery  until  they  are  removed  from 
contact  with  the  poison.  Wall-papers  which 
contain  arsenic,  and  are  suspected  to  be  the 
cause  of  symptoms,  shoiild  be  taken  away., 
Quinine,  or  other  tonics,  iron,  and, attention  to 
the  digestive  organs  will  be  needed.  Bemoval 
to  fresh  country  air  is  often  productive  of  marked 
benefit.  Soothing  lotions  to  the  skin,  and  careful 
attention  to  eroding  ulcers,  especially  of  the  cheek, 
may  be  necessary.  Shampooing  and  warm  batlis 
form  the  best  treatment  for  paralytic  legions. 

MoitBiD  ApPEAEANCES. — These  are  tha  same 
by  whatevei:  channel  the  poison  has  gained 
access  to  the  system.  As  a  rule  there  is  marked 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
'usually  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  also  ; 
but  not  uncommonly  the  inflammation  is  limited 
to  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  rectum,  the 
intervening  alimentary  tract  having  escaped.  If, 
the  poison  has  been  administered  in  a  solid  form, 
white  patches  of  the  arsenical  compound  may  be 
fouiidimbeddedinthickbloody  mucus  andinflam- 
matdry  exudation.  Portions  of  the  white  arsenic 
are  also  sometimes  converted  by  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  evolved  during  decomposition  into  the 
yellow  sulphide.  _  Ulceration  of  the  stomach  ia 
rare;  and  perforation  almost  unknown.  An  ecchy- 
mosed  condition  of  the  heart  is  oft^  observed; 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  as  in  poison- 
ing by  phosphorus,  has  been  described. 

T.  Stevenson. 

ARTERIES,  Diseases  of.— It  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  the  following  anatomical  facts 
in  studying  the  morbid  processes  to  which 
arteries  are  subject : — ^In  immediate  contact  with 
the  blood-stream  in  arteries  lies  the  endothelium 
—a  layer  of  flattened  cells ;  outside  this  is  the 
tunica  intima,  composed  of  elastic  tissue  in 
(longitudinal  arrangement :  together  the  endothe- 
lium and  tunica  intima  constitute  the  internal 
coat  of  the  older  writers.  Still  more  external  we 
find  the  middle  coat,  made  up  of  muscular  fibre 
arranged  transversely,  in  the  larger  arteries  mixed 
with  elastic  tissue ;  and,  most  external  of  all,  the 
external  coat,  consisting  of  longitudinally  fibril- 
lated  connective  tissue. 

I.  Acute  Arteritis,  aflfecting  a  very  limited 
portion  of  a  vessel,  and  leading  to  ulceration, 
occasionally  occurs.  In  some  cases  this  has 
arisen  from  the  irritation  caused  by  an  embolus, 
which,  becoming  detached  from  a  cardiac  valve, 
has  blocked  a  distant  artery;  and  Dr.  Moxon  has 
specially  drawn  attention  to  its  occurrence  in  the 
aorta,  when  the  asoendingportion  of  the  vessel  has 
been  exposed  to  theimpactofahard,fre6lymoving. 
vegetation  on  one  of  the  segments  of  the  aortic 
valve.  Dr.  Moxon  has  also  described,  under, 
the  designation  inflammatory  moUities,the  occur- 
rence of  softening  and  swelling  of  the  arterial 
tunics  in  circumscribed  spoU;  which  become 
flabby  and.  inelastic,  and  ultimately  bulge  out- 
wards and  form  aneurisms.  He  believes  that  this 
condition  depends  on  a  peculiar  general  state,  and 
is  the  great  cause  of  aneurism  in  young,  hard- 
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vroi'Ung  men.  Except  in  these' circumsciibed 
inflammatoiy  lesions,  we  do  not  meet  with  any 
condilioii  of  the  arterial  tunics  td  which  the  de- 
signation acate  arteritis  can  be  applied.  Such  a 
change  has,  indeed,  been  described,  and  the 
writer  has  seen  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  aorta 
of  a  bright  vermilion  hue,  strongly  suggestive  of 
acute  inflammatory  change ;  but  the  best  6b- 
serrers  are  now  agreed  in  believing  that  this 
appearance  Arises  from  staining  by  faeematin. 

2.  Chronio  Arteritis  has  been  described  as 
puMuing  a  course  different  from  the  aidarterith 
deformans,  which  will  immediately  be  noticed ; 
and  as  causing  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  narrowing  of  their  calibre,  and  absence 
of  pulisation  during  life.  As  such,  chronic  ar- 
teritis appears  to  be  a  disease  of  extreme  ranty. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it'  be  Considered  as 
the  first  stage  of  atheromatous  disease,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 

3,  Feriarteritis  is  the  term  applied  by 
Charcot  and  Bouchard  to  the  ttorbid  change 
which,  in  their  opinion,  eventuates  in  cerebral 
Lxmorrhage.  According  to  these  physicians, 
■cerebral  haemorrhage  is  not  usually  due  to 
'itheromatous  decay  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain ; 
but,  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  to  the  ttipture 
3f  miliary  aneurisms,  which  in  their  turn  have 
been  produced  by-  a  morbid  process  beginning  in 
the  perivascular  sheath  surrounding  the  cerebral 
vessels ;  and  which,  proceeding  from' without  in- 
wards, ultimately  involves  all  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  (see  Bkaiit,  Haemorrhage  into). 

i.  Atheromatous  Disease,  ttiB' Bhidarteritie 
deformans  ai  VirehoV,  is  the  arterial  disease 
which  is  most  frequently  met  with,  a-nd  the  one 
whose  consequences  are  most  serious;  It  presents 
three  tolerably  well-defined  stages,  (a)  In  the 
first  stage  we  notice,  when  the  vessel  is  slit  open, 
greyish  patches,  by  which  the  lining  membrane  is 
irregnlaTly  thickened ;  these  patches  seem  to  lie  on 
the  surface  of  the  membrane,  but  this  appearance 
is  deceptive;  the  endothelium  lies  between  them 
and  theblood-strean\,  and  is,  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  morbid  process,  unaifected.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  the  patches  are  formed  is  really 
situated  between  the  tunica  iutima  and  tunica 
media ;  it  is  semi-cartilaginous  in  consistence,  and 
is  farmed  by  an  abnormally  rapid  multiplication 
of  the  deeper  cells  of  the  tunica  intima, — the  new 
growth  pushing  up  this  tunic  with  its  super-im- 
posed endothelium,  and  so  causing  a  bulging  into 
the  interior  of  the  vessel.  The  process  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  inflammatory  change ;  that  is,  it  con- 
sists in  the  proliferation  of  cellular'  elements',  in 
consequence  of  some  influence  which  has  excited 
them  to  unnatural  growth,  (i)  In  the  second 
stage  the  cellular  elements  of  which  the  new 
gro'wth  is  composed  undergo  a  process  of  fatiy 
degeneration;  and  in  consequence  it  becomes 
yellowish  in  colour  and  pasty  in  consistence :  it 
was  the  paste-like  appearance  of  the  mass  in  this 
stage  which  originally  gained  for  the  process  the 
designation  Atheroma  (iS^fn)  =  m^al).  It  not  nn- 
frequently  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  internal 
coat  "with  its  endothelium  is  involved  in  the 
softening,  and  gives  way  under  the  pressure  of 
the 'blood,  leaving  an  excavation,  thd  floor  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  nuddle  and  external 


coats  of  the  artery,  {p)  In  other  instances,  how- 
ever, the  pasty  mass,  instead  of  being  washed 
away,  becomes  the  seat  of  calcific  deposit.  This 
is  the  third  stage  in  the  process.  The  appearance 
of  a  vessel  in  which  atheromatous  disease  has 
reached  this  stage  is  very  striking :  plates  which 
present  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance,  but'  do 
not  show  the  minutei  structure  of  bone,  are 
observed  at  intervals  in  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  their  sharp  spicula  project  into  its 
interior ;  in  the  aorta  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
such  plates  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  in  the  smaller  arteries  the'  calcific  matter 
sometimes  forms  a  ring  round  the  vessel.  In 
the  latter  the  calcareous  particles  appear  to  be 
deposited  in  the  patch  while  it  is  still  firm,  so 
that  the  second  stage  of  the  process  is  wanting. 

Atheromatous  disease  sometimes  invades  both 
the  aorta  and  the  small  vessels,  but  the  aorta 
may  be  extensively  diseased  and  the  small 
arteries  unaffected ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cerebral,  temporal,  and  coronary  arteries  may  be 
the  seat  of  calcific  change  while  the  great  vessels 
are  healthy  ;>  occasionally  the  disease  is  limited  tc 
afewvessels.  Next  to  the  aorta,  the  cerebral,  coron- 
ary, and  splenic  vessels,  and  the  arteries  of  the  lower 
extremities,  are  prone  to  this  form  of  arteritis. 

Effects; — The  dangers  to  which  an  athero- 
matous state  of  vessels  exposes  the  person  in 
whom  it  exists  are  varied.  The  stream  of  blood 
is  retarded  by  the  projection  of  the  new  growth 
into  the  vessel,  and  still  more  by  the  destruction 
of  the  elasticity  of  its  coats  ;  and  hence  ensues  a 
failure  in  the  nutrition  of  th6  organ  which  de- 
tpBndsfor  its  supply  of  blood  on  the  diseased 
vessel : — this  is  said  to  be  a  cause  of  cerebral 
softening.  When  the  paste-like  mass  is  washed 
away  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  blood  in- 
sinuates itself  between  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
producing  a  dissecting  anexirism ;  or  the  portion 
of  the  vessel^  which  lias  been  weakened  by  the 
removal  of  the  internal  coat,  yields  to  the  pressure 
of  the  current,  and  a  sacculated  aneurism  is 
ori^nated;  sometimes  the  diseased  vessel  bursts. 
Cerebral  vessels,  probably  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  their  walls,  are  specially  liable  to 
rupture  ■when  they  are  the  seat  of  atheromatous 
change ;  and  occasionally  a  diseased  coronary 
artery  has  given  way,  filling  the  pericardium 
with  blood.  Axteries  have  been  completely 
occMed  by  the  deposition  of  fibrin  on  the 
spiculated  edges  of  calcareous  plates:  this  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  senile  gangrene ;  and  embolic 
plugging  of  distant  vessels  at  times  results  from 
the  detachment  of  such  fibrinous  clots,  and 
the  washing  away  of  atheromatous  debris. 
Rigidity  of  the  larger  arteries' from  atheromatous 
change  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  on  which  increased  work  is  imposed 
ill  consequence  c^f  the  destruction  of  the  elasti- 
city of  the  vessels.  Anasarca  has  not,  so  far  as 
the  -vpriter  is  aware,  been  -  meintioned  by  any 
author  among  the  consequences  of  diseased  ar- 
teries ;  but  some  cases  which  have  come  under  his 
observation  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
persistent  anasarca,  especially  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities in  elderly  men,  is-  sometimes  mainly 
due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  arterial  tunics. 
In  the  cases  which  he  has  observed  there  vmR 
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likewise  present  dilatation  -with  hypertrophy 
and  commencing  fatty  change  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, itself  a  consequence  of  the  arterial  disease ; 
but  this  seemed  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
persistent  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities. 

^TIOLOQY. — The  cause  of  endarteritis  de- 
formans is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  over- 
strain of  the  vessel.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
syphilitic  impregnation  of  the  system  was  a  power- 
ful favouring  condition ;  but  Uiis  Opinion  rested 
chiefly  on  observations  made  among  soldiers,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  syphilitic  taint,  were  subject  to 
other  influences  now  known  to  be  adequate  in 
themselves  to  develop  the  disease :  and  the  writer 
has  himself  seen  themost  extensive  atheromatous 
disease  in  men  in  whom  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
syphilitic  taint.  Intemperate  habits  and  gout 
appear  to  be  powerfully  predisposing  causes  ;  they 
probably  render  the  blood  impure,  and  its  pas- 
sage through  the  capillary  vessels  being  thereby 
retarded,  the  tension  of  the  arterial  system  is 
increased.  Besides  violent  exertion,  which  im- 
poses a  strain  on  the  entire  arterial  tree,  there  are 
other  influences  which  act  upon  certain  vessels. 
Thus  the  renal  arteries  are  kept  over-full  in  the 
cirrhotic  form  of  Bright'a  disease,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  capillary  tufts,  and  hence  athe- 
roma of  these  vessels  is  almost  constantly  present 
in  that  form  of  renal  mischief.  The  writer  baa 
on  two  occasions  found  extensive  calcareous 
formations  in  the  cerebral  vessels  of  persons  in 
whom  cerebral  degeneration  had  followed  ex- 
cessive anxiety  and  mental  effort.  The  pul- 
monary artery  is  very  rarely  invaded  by  atheroma ; 
and  only  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  tension  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  or  disease  of  the  mitral  orifice. 

DiAQNOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  atheromatous 
inflammation  of  the  aorta  will  be  discussed  in  a 
separate  article.  The  existence  of  the  disease  in 
the  arteries  of  particular  organs  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  reasonable  presumption  when  the  patient 
is  past  middle  life ;  when  the  ascertained  causes 
of  atheroma  have  been  in  operation ;  when 
symptoms  of  impaired  nutrition  of  the  organ  are 
present ;  and  when  the  organ  (the  brain  or  heart) 
is  one  the  arteries  of  which  are  known  to  be 
prone  to  the  disease.  Calcification  of  the  super- 
ficial arteries  renders  these  vessels  rigid  and 
tortuous ;  the  temporals  when  so  affected  attract 
the  eye  by  their  prominence,  and  may  be  felt 
hard  and  rigid  beneath  the  finger  j  the  brachial 
may  equally  be  made  the  subject  of  examination ; 
and,  although  the  presence  or  absence  of  athero- 
matous change  in  such  superficial  vessels  does 
not  necessarily  prove  that  the  other  arteries  of  the 
body  are  in  a  similar  condition,  it  renders  it  more 
than  probable  that  they  are.  Those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  resisting  feel  of  the  radial 
artery,  when  it  is  the  seat  of  the  change  now 
under  consideration,  are  liable  to  form  a  very 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  pulse  : 
this  may  convey  to  the  inexperienced  finger  an 
impression  of  a  force  which  it  does  not  possess. 
The  error  also  is  sometimes  committed  of  inferring 
the  existence  of  aortic  regurgitation  in  these 
cases  in  consequence  of  the  tortuous  course  and 
visible  pulsation  of  the  superficial  vessels ;  bat 
they  do  not  collapse  suddenly  under  the  finger, 
as  do  the  vessels  during  the  receding  wave  in 
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aortic  patency.  The  sphygmographic  tracing, 
moreover,  is  essentially  different:  in  atheromatous 
disease  of  the  artery  the  upstroke  is  vertical,  and 
the  summit  of  the  tracing  extended.  _  The 
existence  of  such  evidences  of  vascular  mischief 
affords  a  fair  subject  for  consideration  to  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  a  life  for  assurance. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  endarteritis 
deformans  is  mainly  preventive.  It  consists  in 
the  avoidance  of  all  those  influences  to  which 
we  have  adverted  as  causes  of  the  disease, 
namely,  indulgence  in  alcohol ;  causes  originating 
a  gouty  state  of  the  blood ;  excessive  muscular 
efforts,  especially  in  constrained  positions  ;  pos- 
tures which  involve  the  long-continued  con- 
traction of  muscles  which  surround  arteries ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  brain  and  heart  are  concerned,  all 
those  states  which  favour  overfulness  of  their 
respective  arteries : — in  the  case  of  the  brain, 
excessive  mental  application,  deficient  sleep, 
and,  the  writer  believes,  prolonged  periods  of 
sexual  excitement ;  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  inter 
alia,  efforts  which  involve  holding  the  breath, 
thus  leading  to  distension  of  its  right  cavities, 
and  imposing  an  obstacle  to  the  return  of  blood 
from  its  walls. 

6.  Patty  Degeneration,  unconnected  with 
the  atheiromatous  process,  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  found  to  affect  arteries.  Circumscribed 
opaque  and  velvety  spots  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  intima,  and  erosion  ultimately  occurs. 
Once  this  has  taken  place,  the  muscular  coat, 
unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  blood-stream, 
fissures  transversely ;  and  the  blood  either  rup- 
tures the  external  coat,  or,  insinuating  itself  be- 
tween the  middle  and  external  coat,  produces  a 
dissecting  aneurism.  This  change  has  been 
found  in  the  arteries  of  persons  who  seemed 
otherwise  quite  healthy ;  it  is  '  a  morbid  change 
which  is  simply  degenerative  from  the  first,  and 
of  whose  immediate  cause  we  know  nothing' 
(Eindfleisch).  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  external 
coat  of  the  smallest  arteries  has  also  been  no- 
ticed :  it  appears  to  be  a  senile  change,  and  to 
play  a  part  in  the  production  of  cardiac  and 
cerebral  degeneration. 

6.  Ca.lciflcation  of  the  arterial  tunics  also 
occurs  unconnected  with  endarteritis,  but  more 
rarely  than  fatty  degeneration.  When  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  the  middle  coat  of  the  smaller 
vessels  that  is  the  seat  of  the  deposit,  which 
consists  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  process  is  usually  limited  to  the 
vessels  in  which  muscular  fibre  is  abundant; 
but  these  it  may  affect  extensively,  the  super- 
ficial vessels  and  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  extremities  being  the  favourite  seat :  it  is 
eminently  a  senile  change. 

7.  Gummatous  Disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
in  syphilitic  patients  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  Dr.  Wilks,  and  others.  The 
vessels  present  nodose  swellings,  and  are  thick- 
ened sometimes  to  three  times  their  normal  size 
by  gummatous  material  infiltrating  the  outer 
coat ;  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is  thereby  nar- 
rowed, the  formation  of  thrombi  favoured,  and 
cerebral  softening  produced.  'A  random  suc- 
cession of  nervous  symptoms,'  to  use  the  words 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  affords  strong  grounds  for  sus- 
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peoting  syphilitic  disease  within  the  cranium ; 
and  the  writer  has  himself  seen  three  cases  in 
which  such  symptoms  disappeared  under  the  use 
of  perchloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  in  whicli  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  arterial  disease  was  much  more  probable 
than  that  of  any  other  form  of  intracranial 
syphilis. 

8.  Albuminoid  Disease,  when  it  attach  the 
spleen  or  kidneys,  appears  first  in  the  walls  of 
the  small  arteries  of  these  organs,  but  is  not 
found  in  the  larger  arteries,  of  the  body. 

9.  Oontraction  and  final  imperm^E^hility  of 
an  artery  from  atheromatous  calcification,  fro^n 
the  accumulation  of  fibrine  in  its  rough  inner 
surface,  from  pressure,  or  from  other  causes, 
occasiQnally  occurs,  leading  to  gangrene  of  the 
extremity  which  it  supplied. 

10.  Dilatation  of  arteries  is  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  due  to  previous  disease  of  'their 
coats ;  but  sometimes  in  the  aged  the  arteries  are 
found  dilated  without  any  degeneration  of  their 
tunics  being  present, — a  stkte  of  aflTairs  which 
Hindfleisch  suggests  may  depend  on  atony  of 
(he  muscular  coat,  and  in  some  cases '  may  pos- 
sibly be  connected  with  deficient  innervation, 

11.  Aneurism  receives  full  consideration  in 
a  separate  article.  Here  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  point  out  the  ways  in  which  atheromatous 
inflammation  and  the  other  morbid  processes 
which  have  been  described  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  dilatation  and  aneurism.  In  some 
cases  the  course  of  events  consists  in  the  wash- 
ing away  of  the  diseased  patch  of  the  intima  ; 
when  the  middle  coat  either  dilates,  or,  by 
separation  of  its  muscular  btmdles,  undergoes 
rupture,  and  the  external  coat  yields  before  the 
pressure  of  the  bloqd-stream.  In  other  eases 
the  dilatation  occurs,  not  at  the  point  where 
the  endarteritis  has  invaded  the  vessel,  but 
nearer  to  the  heart.  At  the  affected  point  there 
is  narrowing  of  the  canal  of  the  vessel,  and  loss 
of  elasticity  in  its  coats ;  and  as  a  consequence 
we  have  slowing  of  the  circulation  and  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  blood  beyond,  and  increased  ar- 
terial tension  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  affected 
spot.  The  effect  of  this  tension  is  more  serious 
than  would  at  first  sight  appear ;  in  health  the 
blopd,  propelled  by  each  ventricular  systole,  enters 
contracted  vessels,  which,  yielding  before  it,  are 
uninjured  by  its  sudden  impact ;  but  a  vessel  in 
a  state  of  tension  is  exposed  to  the  full  violence 
of  the  column  of  blood  discharged  by  the  heart, 
and  must  gradually  dilate  before  it. 

12.  Arterial  Disease  in  Insanity. — Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  J.  Batty  Tuke,  and  other  physicians 
who-  have  specially  investigated  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  brains  of  the  insane,  arterial  dis- 
ease is  almost  invariably  present.  It  consists 
in  such  alterations  as  would  result  from  obstruc- 
tion in  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  vessels ; 
— thickening  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  arteries, 
and  of  the  sheath  of  connective  -tissue  which 
surrounds  the  cerebral  vessels ;  the  deposition  of 
fine  molecular  matter  and  crystals  of  hsematoidin 
between  the  adventitia  and  the  sheath ;  and  ex- 
treme tortuosity  of  the  vessels. 

13.  Arterio-Oapiltety  Fibrosis  is  the  term 
applied  by  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton  to 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries 
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found  in  the  subjects  of  the  cirrhotic  form  of 
Bright's  disease.  It  is  admitted  by  all  observerH 
of  repute  that  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  kidney  are  greatly  thickened  in  this  malady ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  nniversally  admitted 
that  the  small  arteries  througl)out  the  whole 
body  are  in  aE  such  cases  similarly  hyportro- 
phied.  That  th^  are  hypertrophied  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cases  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  thickening  remains  to  be  do 
cided.  Dr.  George  Johnson,  who  early  called 
attention  to  this  condition,  considers  that  there 
is  present  an  hypertrophy  of  all  the  tunics  of  the 
small  arteries,  especially  of  the  muscular  coat- 
a  consequence  of  the  obstruction  which  impure 
blood  invariably  meets  within  thecapillaries.  Sir 
William  Gull  and,  Dr.  Sutton,  on  the  other  hand, 
assert  that  the  thickening  is  due  to  a  fibroid 
growth,, especially  seated  in  the  external  coat  of 
the  vessel ;  and  they  believe  that  the  coexisting 
disease  of  the  kidney  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
arterial  -change,  but  that  both  are  parts  of  a 
general  diseased  process.  Jaues  Litti.e. 

AETEKIES,  Examination  of.  See  Phy- 
siOAi.  Examination  ;  and  Pulse. 

ABTHEALGIA  (i,fBpov,  a  joint ;  and  }i,\yat, 
pain). — Pain  in  a  joint.  The  term  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  articular  pain  in  the  absence 
of  objective  disease. 


AKTHBITIS  (fipflpoj/,  a  joint).— A  term 
geuerically  used  to  signify  any  disease  whatever 
involving  a  joint,  but  more  correctly  confined  to 
articular  inflammation.  It  is  also  employed  to 
designate  inflammation  of  all  the  structmes 
forming  a  joint,  as  distinguished  from  mere  syno- 
vitis. See  Joints,  Diseases  of. 

ABTHBODTWIA  (Spflpoi/,  a  joint;  and 
oiivi],  pain). — See  Abthbalgia. 

ABTICULAB  BHETTMATISM.— Eheu- 

matism  affecting  joints.     See  Eheumatism. 

ABTIFICIAL   EESPIBATIOST,  or  the 

method  of  exciting  and  keeping  up  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest,  so  as  to  supply  air  to  the 
lungs,  is  a  siibject  of  the  highest  importance, 
since  the  hopes  of  recovery  depend  on  its  due 
performance  in  many  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
in  the  apparently  drowned  or  asphyxiated, 
and  in  the  collapse  of  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  condition  induced  by  anaesthetics.  For  its 
effective  employment  it  is  essential.toseethatno 
foreign  body  obstructs  the  air-passages.  Children 
and  old  people  are  liable  to  swallow  large  pieces 
of  meat  or  crust,  which  become  impacted  in  the 
pharynx  or  oesophagus.  These  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  dragged  away  with  the  finger  or  a 
spoon-handle,  but  they  may  require  the  use  of  a 
probang.  Tracheotomy  is  rarely  necessary.  A 
knife-handle  held  between  the  molar  teeth  is  a 
ready  and  useful  gag  to  keep  the  mouth  open. 
A  button-hook,  in  the  absence  of  pharyngeal 
forceps,  is  sometimes  very  serviceable.  Vomited 
matter  should  be  quickly  removed  with  a  sponge 
or  cloth  twistied  round  a  piece  of  w.ood.  In 
treating  the  half-drowned  the  body  should  be 
inverted  for  a  few  minutes  to  favour  the  escape 
of  water  from  the  air-passages,  but  artificial 
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breathing  should  be  commenced  even  whilst  the 
body  is  in  this  position. 

Methods.— In  most  eases  the  best  method  of 
commencing  artificial  respiration  is  to  compress  the 
chest  and  abdomen  simultaneously,  then  remove 
pressure  so  as  to  allow  air  to  enter  the  chest,  and 
again  repeat  the  pressure  every  two  or  three 
seconds.  If  the  sound  indicates  that  air  is  passing 
into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  this  method  may  be 
continued  for  half  a  minute ;  but  if  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  air  is  exchanged,  and  in  all  oases  if 
the  patient's  condition  is  not  decidedly  improved 
in  half  a  minute,  we  should  resort  to : — • 

1.  Syloester's  method. — Place  the  patient  on  his 
back  on  the  floor,  with  a  block  or  pillow  under 
his  shoulders,  and  raise  the  arms  upwards  above 
his  head,  by  grasping  them  above  the  elbow,  and 
pulling  firmly  and  steadily  as  long  as  there  is  any 
sound  of  air  enteringthechest.  Some  arrangement 
is  needed  to  prevent  the  body  from  being  dragged 
towards  the  operator.  For  this  purpose  the  plan 
of  raising  the  chest  on  a  high  cushion  or  box  has 
been  adopted,  but  as  a  condition  of  cardiac  anaemia 
is  often  present,  this  is  objectionable.  It  is 
better  to  effect  the  object  by  placing  a  book  in 
front  of  the  thighs  while  kneeling  at  the  head 
of  the  patient.  It  may  be  needful  to  draw  forth 
the  tongue,  but  generally  if  the  head  falls  back 
over  a  cushion  placed  behind  the  neck,  this  is  not 
required.  An  artery  forceps,  or  a  noose  of  string, 
or  a  handkerchief  will  enable  an  assistant  to 
keep  the  tongue  well  forward. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  produced  by  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  chest  ceases,  the  arms  should  be 
brought  down  a  little  towards  the  front  of  the 
chest,  and  pressed  firmly  and  steadily  against  it 
for  about  one  second  after  air  is  heard  escaping. 
In  cases  of  drowning  it  is  enough  to  repeat  this 
operation  every  four  seconds,  but  in  the  collapse 
resulting  from  chloroform  or  other  ausesthetics, 
the  necessity  for  getting  the  vapour  quickly  out 
of  the  chest  justifies  a  more  rapid  performance 
of  the  movements  during  the  first  five  minutes. 
After  this  time  the  movements  should  be  carried 
on  more  slowly,  but  they  should  be  continued 
for  half  an  hour  at  least,  and  even  longer  if  the 
warmth  of  the  surface  and  diminution  of  lividity 
gives  any  reason  to  hope  that  the  heart  has  not 
entirely  ceased  to  act. 

2.  Marshall  Halts-  ready  method  is  performed 
by  placing  the  body  on  one  side,  and  alternately 
rolling  it  on  its  face  to  compress  the  chest, 
and  on  its  back  to  allow  the  elasticity  of  the 
ribs  free  movement  to  draw  air  into  the  lungs. 
The  plan  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  Sylvester's, 
but  if  no  assistant  is  at  hand  it  is  the  best  mode 
of  artificial  breathing  that  can  be  adopted. 

3.  Howard's  method.    See  Esstocitation. 

4.  Mouih-to-mouth  insufflation  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  on  account  of  the  dificulty  both 
of  keeping  the  larynx  open,  and  also  of  prevent- 
ing the  air  going  down  the  gullet. 

Of  the  instruitients  introduced  for  the  purpose 
ot  carrying  on  artificial  respiration,  mention 
should  he  made  of  those  invented  by  Dr.  Marcet 
and  Dr.  Eichardson ;  but  except  in  the  hands  of 
the  inventors  or  of  those  who  had  gained  much 
experience  i  n  their  use  by  practisi  ng  upon  animals, 
the  viriter  thinks  they  would  do  as  much  harm 
U8  good.    The  objection  to  them  all  is  that  they 
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interfere -with  the  prompt  imitation  of  the  move- 
ments  of  respiration  just  described. 

The  administration  of  oxygen  is  indicated  in 
most  cases  of  artificial  respiration,  but  the  results 
of  its  use  have  not  been  satisfactory  hitherto. 
Now  that  the  gas  can  be  had  in  a  compressed 
state;  and  can  be  given  by  means  of  the  la,ughing- 
gas  inhaler,  it  is  worthy  of  a  further  trial;  bat 
it  is  certain  that  in  all  cases  of  impending  asphjraiia 
time  is  of  so  much  importance  that  anything 
which  would  delay  the  supply  of  oxygen  would 
not  be  compensated  for  by  giving  it  pure,  in- 
stead of  in  the  form  of  common  air.  IVacheo- 
tomy  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  first  instance 
in  any  case  in  which  air  can  be  made  to  pass, 
even  in  very  small  quantity,  through  the  trachea. 

For.  supplemental  and  after-treatment,  see 
Eesusoitation.  J.  T.  Cloteb. 

ASCAHIDSS  (affKiipls,  a  kind  of  worm). — 
This  term,  by  long  usage,  is  often  employed  to 
designate  the  very  common  intestinftl  parasites 
popularly.  iinownasThread-worms  or  Seat-worms. 
Strictly  speaking,  these  do  not  belong  to  the  genus 
Aecamis,  but  to  the  genus  ,  Oxyuris.  The  faEer 
consideration,  therefore,  of  their  characters  and 
clinical  importance  will  be  found  under  the 
Article  Thekad-woems. 

Although  the  term  as  employed  in  the  sense 
referred  to  is  altogether  erroneous,  there  are  two 
true  species  of  the  genus  Ascaris  found  infesting 
man.  These  are,  respectively,  the  common  round- 
worm or  liUmbricus  (Ascaris  lambricoides) ;  and 
the  moustached  or  margined  round- worm(.4scffins 
mystax).  Full  particulars  respecting  the  former 
will  bo  found  under  Eound-woems,  whilst  the 
consideration  of  the  latter  need  only,  occupy  a 
few  words  in  this  place. 

.Since  the  discovery  and  description  of  the 
Ascaris  mystax  as  a  genidne  human  parasite  by 
the  writer  in  1868,  six  instances  of  its  occurrence 
have  been  noticed  at  home  and  abroad,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  parasite  is  much 
more  frequent  in  man,  especially  in  children, 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  The  writer  has 
also  shown  that  this  parasite  is  identical  with 
the  Ascaris  mystax  in  the  cat,  which,  according 
to  most  helminthologists,  is  only  a  variety  of 
the  Ascaris  marginata  in  the  dog.  The  males 
are  usually  from  2  to  2^  inches  in  length ;  the  fe- 
males sometimes  acquiring  a  length  of  4  inches 
or  more, 

Teeatmeht. — Like  it?  congener,  the  falsely 
so-called  Lumbricus,  the  margined  round-worm 
readily  yields  to  treatment  by  santonine.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  this  drug,  followed  by  castor 
oil, or  a  saline  purgative,  should  be  administered 
twice  or  thrice  daily  for  a  few  days  in  succession, 

T.   S.   COBBOUJ. 

ASCITES  (ia-Khs,  a  leathern  sac;  a  large 
belly). — Synok.  :  Dropsy  of  the  peritoneum  ; 
Hydrops  peritonei  vel  abdominis;  Hydroperi- 
toneum.   Fr.  Ascite ;  Qer,  Die  Bauchwassersucht. 

Definition. — An  accumulation  of  fluid  within 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  more  or  less  serous 
in  character,  the  accumulation  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  local  dropsy,  and  not  originating  in 
inflammation.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies  much 
in  different  cases. 

.aiTioiOHT  AND  Pathologi. — The  chief  mattei 
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relating  to  the  causation  of  ascites  is  to  point 
out  the  morbid  conditions  by  whieh  it  may  be 
produced,  as  it  almost  always  follows,  and  is 
a  consequence  of  certain  pre-existing  organic 
diseases,  of  whicli  it  becomes  a  most  important 
symptom  and  pathological  phenomenon.  The 
causes  to  which  it  has  been  attributed  may  bo 
discussed  according  to  the  following  arrange- 
ment : — 

I.  Direct  mechanical  obstruction  affecting  the 
portal  circulation. 

1.  Obstruction  of  the  trunk  of  the  portal 
vein  before  it  enters  the  lirer,  either  from 
external  pressure  or  internal  obstruction. 

2.  Pressure  upon  or  obliteration  of  the 
branches  of  the  vein  within  the  liver. 

3.  Pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  or  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  after  it 
receives  this  vein. 

II.  Cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases  obstructing 
.he  general  venous  circulation. 

III.  Disease  of  the  kidneys. 

IV.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  peritoneum, 
v.  Miscellaneous. 

I.  Any  direct  obstruction  interfering  with 
the  portal  circulation  must  necessarily  lead  to 
congestion  and  over-distension  of  its  tributaries, 
one  of  the  consequences  of  which  is  exces- 
sive transudation  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the 
blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  while  absorption 
is  checked.  The  ascites  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, in  short,  merely  a  localised  dropsy, 
resulting  from  mechanical  congestion.  The 
impediment  may  affect  either  the  portal  trunk 
before  it  enters  the  liver ;  its  branches  in  the 
substance  of  this  organ ;  or  the  hepatic  vein 
or  inferior  vena  cava  near  its  termination. 

1.  The  portal  trunk  may  be  pressed  upon  as 
it  lies  in  the  fissure,  by  prominences  from  the 
liver  itself,  enlarged  absorbent  glands  in  its 
vicinity,  a  neighbouring  tumour  (as  cancer  of  the 
pancreas  or  a  growth  in  the  small  omentum),  a 
hepatic  aneurism,  or  inflammatory  thickening 
resulting  from  peri-hepatitis.  The  pressure  may 
absolutely  close  up  the  vessel,  but  it  more  com- 
monly causes  a,  local  clot  to  form,  and  thus  its 
channel  is  blocked  up.  A  thrombus  is  also  in 
exceptional  instances  produced  in  connexion 
with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  portal  vein, 
such  as  inflammation  or  calcification ;  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  within  the  liver ;  or  feebleness 
of  the  circulation,  with  an  abnormal  tendency  to 
coagulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  Pressure  upon,  or  obliteration  of  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver,  can 
only  arise  as  a  consequence  of  some  morbid 
condition  involving  the  actual  substance  of  this 
organ.  The  hepatic  disease  which  by  far  most 
commonly  leads  to  this  result,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  asciteSj  is 
cirrhosis.  Occasionally  it  accompanies  syphi- 
litic and  other  forms  of  contracted  and  indurated 
liver)  or  it  may  be' associated  with  infiltrated 
cancer.  The  extent  of  the  obstruction  thus  set 
up  will  necessarily  vary  with  that  of  the 
morbid  changes  in  the  organ.  Occasionally  a 
mass  within  the  liver  obstructs  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  portal  vein. 

3.  Obstruction  of  the  hepatic  vein  or  inferior 
vena  cava  is  a  rare  event,  but  may.  arise  from 


the  pressure  of  a  growth  connected  with  the 
liver  itself,  or  of  some  neighbouring  tumour. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  or  heart  which 
impede  the  general  venoiis  circulation  musL 
necessarily  exercise  a  speedy  and  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  hepatic  circulation,  and  may  thus 
lead  to  ascites.  Usually,  however,  in  cases  of 
this  kind  the  legs  are  the  seat  of  considerable 
anasarca  before  peritoneal  dropsy  is  observed. 
In  course  of  time  the  continued  congestion  ori- 
ginates serious  organic  changes  in  the  liver, 
its  vessels  being  more  or  less  obliterated,  and 
consequently  it  is  at  this  period  that  ascites  is 
particularly  liable  to  set  in. 
'  III.  Ascites  may  constitute  a  part  of  the 
dropsy  which  so  often  accompanies  renal  diseases. 
It  is,  however,  of  comparatively  infrequent 
occurrence  to  any  great  extent  under  these 
circumstances,  the  amount  of  fluid  being  not 
considerable  as  a  rule,  and  the  ascites  being  biit 
a  subsidiary  part  of  a  general  dropsy. 

IV.  More  or  less  serous  effusion  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  a  pathological  result  of 
peritonitis  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  defini- 
tion of  ascites  given  above,  this  does  not  come 
strictly  within  the  present  article.  In  excep- 
tional instances,  however,  true  ascites  is  observed 
as  a  sequel  of  peritonitis,  in  consequence  of 
the  morbid  conditions  which  it  leaves  behind. 
Chronic  peritonitis  may  also  occasion  a  simple 
local  dropsy ;  but  this  is  particularly  liable  to  be 
set  up  in  connexion  with  morbid  formations 
in  the  peritoneum,  such  as  cancer  or  tubercle, 
of  whieh  the  writer  has  seen  striking  examples. 
The  immediate  causes  of  ascites  associated 
with  diseases  of  the  peritoneum  may  be : — active 
congestion ;  implication  of  the  capillaries  or 
minute  veins,  or  even  of  the  larger  veins,  lead- 
ing, to  mechanical  congestion ;  obstruction  of 
the  lymphatic  orifices,  and  consequent  impaired 
absorption;  or  undue  activity  of  the  secreting 
structures. 

V.  Among  the  chief  misceUaneous  causes  to 
which  ascites  has  been  attributed  may  be  men- 
tioned exposure  to  cold  or  wet ;  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  habitual  discharges,  or  the  rapid 
cure  of  chronic  cutaneous  affections ;  and  extreme 
ansemia  and  debility.  These  causes  are  supposed 
to  originate  this  symptom  either  by  inducing 
active  internal  congestion ;  or  by  disturbing  the 
renal  functions ;  or  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal 
state  of  the  blood  and  tissues ;  butitis  very  doubt- 
ful whether  either  of  them  can  actually  of  itself 
occasion  ascites.  Pluid  may  collect  within  the 
peritoneum  as  the  result  of  the  rupture  of  a  cyst 
within  the  abdomen,  especially  an  ovarian  cyst. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ascites  may  be 
due  to  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks.  For  instance,  there  may  be 
obstruction  affecting  the  portal  circulation 
within  the  liver  and  outside  this  organ  at  the 
same  time ;  or  the  different  organs  may  be  in- 
volved simultaneously. 

Predhposing  rawes.— Whatever  tends  to  set 
up  either  of  the  morbid  conditions  which 
originate  ascites,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause.  It  may  be  met  with  at  any 
age,  but  is  most  common  during  middle  life. 
The  hepatic  form  is  much  more  flreCLueut  iu 
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males  than  females.  An  aniemio  condition 
of  the  blood  and  -weakness  of  the  tissues- predis- 
pose to  peritoneal  dropsy,  as  they  do  to  dropsy 
in  other  parts. 

Anatomical  Chabaotebs. — The  essential  ana- 
tomical character  of  ascites  is  the  accumulation 
of  a  serous  fluid  -within  the  peritoneal  sac.  Its 
amount  may  range  from  a  few  ounces  to  some 
gallons.  As  regards  physical  characters,  the  fluid 
is  generally  thin,  limpid,  and  -watery  in  consist- 
once  ;  colourless  or  slightly  yello-w ;  clear  and 
traasparent ;  and  of  allSiline  reaction.  In  ex- 
ceptional instances,  however,  it  may  be  coloured 
by  blood  or  bile ;  or  more  or  less  turbid  and 
dirty-looking;  or  of  thicker  and  somewhat 
gelatinous  consistence.  Soft  fibrinous  masses 
occasionally  float  in  the  fluid,  or  these  may  form 
spontaneously  when  it  is  allo-wed  to  stand. 
Very  rarely  the  reaction  is  neutral  or  acid.  The 
specific  gravity  varies  considerably.  Chemically 
the  fluid  consists  of  water  holdingin  solution  al- 
bumin and  the  usual  salts  which  are  found  in  drop- 
sical fluids ;  but  their  proportion  is  very  variable, 
though  the  albumin  is  generally  in  good  quantity, 
whici  is  evidenced  by  the  degree  of  coagulation 
which  takes  place  when  the  fluid  is  boiled. 
Occasionally  it  contains  fibrin,  cholesterine,  bile- 
elements,  or,  incases  of  renal  dropsy,  urea. 

The  effects  of  the  accumulation  upon  surround- 
ing structures  are  to  distend  and  macerate  them 
more  or  less,  or  to  compress  them.  Of  course 
along  -with  the  ascites  there  -will  be  the  signs  of 
any  morbid  condition  upon  which  it  depends ; 
and  there  may  also  be  indications  of  anatomical 
changes  resulting  from  long-continued  pressure 
of  the  fluid  upon  certain  structures. 

Symptoms  and  Slows. — Ascites  usually  sets  in 
very  gradually,  being  chronic  in  its  progress,  but 
advancing  steadily.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
fluid  collects  with  considerable  rapidity.  The 
clinical  phenomena  associated  -with  this  patholo- 
gical condition  differ  in  different  cases,  both  in 
their  exact  nature  and  their  degree,  according 
to  its  cause,  the  amount  of  the  fluid,  and  other 
circumstances,  but  they  may  conveniently  be 
considered  under  the  folio-wing  heads,  namely : 
— \.  Physical  si^ns.  2.  Meohanical  effeets  of  the 
dropsical  accumulation,.     3.  General  symptoms. 

1.  Physical  Signs. — ^Physical  examination  con- 
stitutes a  most  important  part  of  the  clinical 
investigation  of  cases  of  ascites,  and  it  -will  be 
requisite  to  discuss  the  signs  in  some  detail. 

(a)  If  fluid  collects  in  the  peritoneum  in  any 
quantity,  the  abdomen  presents  more  or  less 
general  enlargement.  This  is  often  the  first 
change  which  attracts  the  patient's  attention,  and 
it  may  also  have  been  noticed  that  the  increase 
in  size  commenced  belo-w.  The  degree  of  en- 
largement depends  upon  the  amount  of  fluid,  but 
it  may  become  extreme,  so  that  the  skin  is 
ti^tly  stretched  and  thin,  presenting  a  smooth 
and  shining  appearance,  or  sometimes  white  lines 
are  visible,  due  to  laceration  of  its  deeper  layers. 
The  umbilicus  becomes  affected  in  a  character- 
istic manner,  being  more  or  less  stretched  and 
everted,  and  finally  becoming  obliterated,  or  in 
some  cases  more  or  less  pouched  out,  and  it  may 
form  a  considerable  prominence.  Should  there 
happen  to  be  a  weak  portion  of  the  abdominal 
w^ls,  such  as  a  hernial  sac,  this  will  be  unduly  pro- 


truded. The  important  characters  of  abdominal 
enlargement  due  to  uncomplicated  ascites  are 
that  it  is  of  a  rounded  form,  though  tending  to 
be  more  prominent  or  to  bulge  towards  the  lower 
part  or  in  the  flanks,  according  to  the  posture 
of  the  patient;  that  it  is  quite  symmetrical  in 
shape,  when  the  patient  stands  or  lies  on  hig 
back,  but  that  the  form  alters  considerably  with 
a  change  of  position,  the  abdomen  becoming  then 
more  prominent  in  the  dependent  region,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid  in  this 
direction,  and  it  may  actually '  be  seen  to  move 
as  the  posture  is  changed.  '  In  contrast  -with  the 
enlarged  abdomen,  the  eheSt  often  looks  small 
and  depressed,  and  the  fluid  may  cause  its 
margin  to  become  everted,  or  it  may  push  for- 
wards the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

(6)  The  abdomen  feels  perfectly  smooth  and 
even,  over  its  entire  surface.  It  usually  gives  a 
sensation  of  tension  of  the  walls,  -without  any 
hardness  underneath.  In  some  instances  an 
obscure  feeling  of  fiuctuation  is  experienced  on 
palpation  with  the  fingers. 

(c)  The  tendency  of  ascites  is  to  interfere  -with 
the  abdominal  respiratory  movements,  if  it  is  at  all 
considerable,  by  preventing  the  diaphragm  from 
acting  properly.  At  the  same  time  the  -writer 
has  not  uncomnionly  observed  that,  even  in  cases 
where  the  accumulation  of  fluid  has  been  very 
considerable,  abdominal  respiration  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  diminished. 

{d)  Percussion  affords  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant signs  of  peritoneal  dropsy ;  and  when 
the  fluid  is  present  only  in  small  quantity,  this 
is  the  only  mode  of  examination  that  can  lead  to 
its  detection.  In  the  first  place  marked  dulness 
is  elicited  over  the  seat  of  the  fluid ;  while  a 
tympanitic  sound,  which  is  often  abnormally 
clear  and  distinct,  is  heard  over  the  intestines. 
When  there  is  but  little  fluid,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  detect  any  abnormal  dulness  as  the 
patient  lies  in  the  recumbent  posture,  b-flt  on 
placing  him  on  his  hands  and  knees,  the  fluid 
gravitates  towards  the  front  of  the  abdomen, 
and  dulness  may  then  be  noticed  in  the  um- 
bilical region.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is 
no  difSculty  in  making  out  the  dulnesS,  and  this 
sign  is  observed  in  those  regions  towards  which 
the  fluid  naturally  gravitates.  Hence,  when 
the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  the  lower  part  and 
sides  of  the  iabdomen  are  dull,  while  its  upper 
and  front  part  is  tympanitic.  As  more  and 
more  fluid  collects,  so  the  dulness  increases  in 
extent,  gathering  in,  as  it  were,  from  below  and 
from  the  sides,  until  finally  the  entire  abdomen 
may  be  dull,  except  the  umbilical  region,  which 
remains  longest  tj'mpanitic.  The  boundary  line 
between  the  dulness  and  tympanitic  sound  is 
usually  well-defined.  As  the  posture  is  changed.so 
■will  the  site  of  the  dulness  vary,  the  part  which 
is  undermost  presenting  this  sign,  while  that 
which  becomes  highest  is  tympanitic ;  and  thus 
the  relative'  situation  of  these  two  sounds,  as 
well  as  the  shape  of  the  dulness,  can  be  altered 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  When  the  patient  sits  ilp, 
the  prominence  between  the  recti  muscles  gives 
a  tympanitic  sound  on  percussion.  In  exceptibiial 
instances  a  distended  colon  gives  rise  to  a  tym- 
panitic sound  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
even  when  there  is  abundant  fluid  present. 
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Another  important  sign  brought  out  by  a  kind 
of  percussion  is  the  sensation  specially  termed 
fiuctuatwrii  which  is  the  peculiar  wave-like  move- 
ment realised  on  placing  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
over  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  fillipping  or 
tapping  the  opposite  side  with  the  fingers  of  the 
other  hand.  This  sensation  is  very  easily 
brought  out  if  there  is  much  fluid  present,  pro- 
vided it  is  free  to  move,  and  sometimes  the 
motion  is  actually  visible.  Change  of  posture 
will  modify  the  seat  over  which  fluctuation  can 
be  produced. 

(e)  Ausaultation  yields  negative  results  in 
cases  of  ascites,  there  being  no  sound  of  any 
kind  heard  over  the  abdomen. 

(/)  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  ascites  is 
clearly  revealed  by  the  physical  signs  already 
iesoribed.  In  exceptional  instances,  however, 
when  the  diagnosis  is  obscure,  it  is  requisite  to 
resort  to  a  digital  examination  through  the 
rectum,  and  in  females  through  the  vagina.  The 
fluid  collects  in  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  and  on 
examination  per  rectum,  the  finger  detects  the 
sensation  of  this  fluid  through  its  anterior  wall, 
The  vagina  is  usually  felt  to  be  shortened,  while 
the  uterus  is  pushed  down  and  flexed.  In  ex- 
treme cases  of  ascites  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  or  even  the  uterus  itself,  may  protrude 
■Jirougii  the  vulva. 

(g')  Now  and  then  it  is  requisite  to  make  use 
of  the  aspirator  or  a  small  trochar,  by  the  aid 
of  which  not  only  can  it  be  determined  whether 
fluid  is  present  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  its 
nature  can  also  be  ascertained.  This  method  of 
examination  is  further  useful  when  ascites  is 
associated  with  some  other  morbid  condition 
within ,  the  ,  abdomen,  which  frequently  cannot 
be  made  out  so  long  as  the  fluid  remains  in  the 
peritoneum. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ordinary 
physical  signs  of  ascites  will  be  materially  modi- 
fied or  obscured  under  certain  circumstances. 
For  example,  the  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  so 
small  that  most  careful  examination  is  required 
in  order  to  detect  its  presence;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  so  abundant  that  dulnesa  is 
observed  over  the  entire  abdomen,  and  fluctua^ 
tion  may  be  very  indistinct.  The  existence  of 
peritoneal  adhesions — for  instance,  those  which 
may  be  formed  as  the  result  of  repeated  para- 
centesis— also  renders  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic signs  of  ascites  very  Hi-defined.  Again, 
the  association  of  peritoneal  dropsy  with  some 
other  abdominal  morbid  condition,  such  as  a  new 
growth,  an  enlarged  liver  or  spleen,  or  an  ovarian 
tumour,  will  also  modify  the  signs  elicited.  The 
mesentery  maybe  abnormally  short,  or  the  in- 
testines may  be  adherent,  thus  being  prevented 
from  fioating  forwards,  so  that  the  usual  relative 
positions  of  dulness  and. tympanitic  sound  are 
not  observed. 

2.  Mechanical  effects  of  the  dropsical  accumu- 
lation.— The  clinical  phenomena  resulting  from 
the  mechanical  effects  of  astites  are  hothsub- 
jeotive  and  objective.  The  patient  often  expe- 
riences a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  discomfort  in 
the  abdomen,  as  well  as  more  or  less  tension  and 
fulness,  if  there  is  much  fluid  present ;  while 
there  may  be  a  sense  of  fatigue  and  aching  about 
the  loins  or  abdominal  walls.    As  a  rule  no 


particular  pain  is  felt,  but  colicky  pains  are 
liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  extreme 
distension  of  the  structures  constituting  the  abdo- 
minal wall  may  also  cause  painful  sensations, 
In  exceptional  instances  peritonitis  is  set  up. 
When  the  fluid  is  abundant,  the  patient  expe- 
riences its  weight  when  he  walks,  and,  during  this 
act,  he  throws  the  head  and  shoulders  back,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  legs  apart.  Symptoms 
connected  with  the  alimentary  canal  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  but  these  are  often  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  same  cause  which  originates 
the  ascites,  though  the  fluid  must  necessarily 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  bowels  are  usually 
constipated,  but  in  some  instances  diarrhoea 
or  dysenteric  symptoms  may  arise.  Flatu- 
lence is  very  commonly  complained  ,of,  even 
a  small  amount  of  gaseous  accumulation  in  the 
intestines  being  felt  unduly,  producing  much 
discomfort,  and  increasing  the  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen  temporarily.  Occasionally  vomit- 
ing occurs,  in  consequence  of  interference  with 
the_  stomach.  When  considerable  fluid  has  re- 
mained in  the  peritoneum  for  some  time,  it 
presses  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  prevents 
the  return  of  blood  through  this  vessel,  and  may 
thus  lead  to  anasarca  of  both  lower  extremities, 
with  enlargement  of  the  superficial  abdominal 
veins.  .Exceptionally  the  anasarca  attracts  atten- 
tion at  an  early  period.  The  flow  of  blood 
through,  the  renal  veins  may  also  be  obstructed,, 
inducing  mechanical  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
vfith  consequent  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
urine  and  albuminuria.  In  rare  instances  the 
fluid  has  been  known  to  accumulate  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  rupture  some  part  of  the  abdominal 
walls. 

Ascites  also  frequently  interferes  with  the 
thoracic  organs.  The  bases  of  the  lungs  are 
more  or  less  collapsed,  and  the  breathing  :beeomes 
chiefly  upper-costal,  while  a  sense  of  dyspnoea 
is  experienced,  especially  in  the  recumbent 
posture  and  after  taking  food,  the  breath  is 
shqrt  on  exertion,  and  the  respirations  are  often 
hurried  and  shallow.  The  heart  is  likewise 
liable  tobe  disturbed  in  its  action,  as  evidenced 
by  palpitation,  irregularity,  or  a  tendency  to 
faintness.  This  organ  may  also  be  displaced,- 
so  that  its  apex-beat  is  raised  and  too  far  towards 
the  left,  and  in  rare  instances  a  basic  systolic 
murmur  has  been  originated  as  a  result  of  this 
displacement. 

3.  General  symptoms. — The  general  system  is 
frequently,  seriously  affected  in  cases  in  which 
ascites  is  a  prominent  symptom,  but  this  usually 
depends  upon  the  cause  or  causes  which  have 
originated  the  dropsy,  though  it  may  itself  in- 
duce more  or  less  debility,  wasting,  ansemia,  and 
other  general  efiects.  The  loss  of  fluid  in  this 
way  has  also  been  supposed  to  lead  to  defleient 
perspiration,  andconsequent  dryness  of  the  skin; 
as  well  as  to  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine! 

Diagnosis. — The  first  matter  bearing  upon 
the  diagnosis  of  ascites  is  to  determine  whether 
this  morbid  condition  actually  exists.  The 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  as  well  aa 
its  amount,  can  only  be  positively  made  out  by 
physical  examination,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the. signs  thus  elicited  are  quite  charao- 
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terlstie.    When  the  fluid  is  small  in  quantity, 
as  -well  as  under  other  circutastances  in  whieh 
the  physical  Signs  are  obscured  or  modified,  the 
diagnosis  ma,y  be  difficult  and  uncertain,  but  it 
may  then  be  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  some  disease  likely  to  give  rise  to 
ascites.    That  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  of  a 
dropsical  nature,  and  not  due  to  acute  or  chronic 
peritonitis,  is  usually  sufficiently  obvious  from 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  collateral  symp- 
toms, while  the  local  signs  are  also  of  a  different 
character   (see  Peritoneum,  Inflammation   of). 
The   remaining  abdominal   enlargements  from 
■which  ascites  has  to  be  most  cottimonly  distin- 
guished are  those  due  to  flabby  relaxation  of  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  combined  with  flatulence ; 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
and  omentum  ;  abundant  subcutaneous  oedema, 
which    may  be    associated  with    and  obscure 
ascites ;    an   ovarian    tumour ;    or  a  pregnant 
uterus.  _  Among  the  rarer  conditions  with  which 
ascites  is  liable  to  be  confounded  may  be  men- 
tioned colloid  disease  of  the  omentum ;  a  greatly 
dilated  stomach ;  distension  of  the  uterus  with 
fluid ;  great  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  blad- 
der ;  a  very  large  hydatid  tumour,  usually  con- 
nected with  the  liver ;  extreme  cystic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kidney ;  and  the  so-called  '  phantom 
himour.'    Most  of  these  conditions  are  described 
in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  the  limits  of  this 
article  forbid  any  discussion   of  their  several 
diagnostic  characters ;  but  a  consideration  of  the 
history  and  existing  symptoms  of  the  case,  com- 
bined with  the  results  of  a  proper  physical  exami- 
nation, constitute  the  data  upon  which  the  diag- 
nosis is  founded.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
ascites   may   coexist  with  other  morbid   con- 
ditions in  the  abdomen,  their  physical  signs  being 
combined.    Should  there  be  an  enlarged  organ 
or  other  solid  mass,  it  may  often  be  recognised 
by  making  sudden  firm  pressure  with  the  fingers 
over  the  abdomen,  when  the  fluid  is  pushed  aside, 
and  the  underlying  resistance  can  be  felt ;  or 
paracentesis   may  be    performed,   and   further 
examination  carried  out  after  the  evacuation  of 
the  fluid. 

Another  most  important  point  in  the  diagnosis 
of  ascites  is  to  make  out  its  cause.  For  this 
purpose  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  case  must 
be  taken  into  account  and  carefully  weighed, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  the  liver  and  the 
structures  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  heart,  and  to  the 
kidneys.  The  amount  of  the  ascites,  and  its 
relation  to  other  forms  of  dropsy,  aflford  consider- 
able aid  in  the  diagnosis.  If  it  results  ffom 
cardiac  or  renal  disease,  ascites  always  follows 
dropsy  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is 
also  generally  subordinate;  when  it  is  due  to 
hepatic  or  some  neighbouring  disease,  the  peri- 
toneal dropsy  appears  first,  and  is  throughout 
most  prominent.  Should  the  vena  cava  inferior 
be  obstructed  at  its  upper  part,  anasarca  of  the 
legs  will  be  observed  simultaneously  with,  or 
even  before  the  ascites. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  ascites  will 
mainly  depend  upon  its  cause ;  the  amount  of 
fluid  present ;  the  state  of  the  patient ;  the 
condition  of  tlie  main  organs ;  and  the  results  of 
treatment.  In  some  cases  this  symptom  is  in  it- 
Bolf  attended  with  immediate  danger,  on  account 


of  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  droijsical  accumu- 
lation, especially  upon  the  thoracic  organs,  and 
still  more  if  these  organs  are  in  a  diseased  condi- 
tion. In  other  instances  it  aids  in  reducing  the 
patient,  and  in  thus  bringing  about  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. When  ascites  is  due  to  local  inter- 
ference with  the  portal  circulation,  great  reliel 
can  unquestionably  be  afforded  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  and  life  may  be  prolonged  by 
appropriate  treatment ;  while,  if  the  local  cause 
is  not  such  as  in  itself  to  lead  to  a  fatal  issue,  the 
ascites  may  not  infrequently  be  permanently  cured. 
Tbeatjtbnt. — The  principles  of  treatment  ap- 
plicable to  cases  of  ascites  are  (o),  to  attend  to  the 
condition  upon  which  the  dropsy  depends,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  its  cause  ;  (i)  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid;  (c)  to  im- 
prove the  constitutional  condition  and  the  state 
of  the  blood,  if  necessary ;  (d)  to  remove  the 
fluid  by  operation,  if  absorption  cannot  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  (e)  to  treat  any  symptoms  need- 
ing special  attention. 

(n)  As  an  important  part  of  the  treatment 
directed  to  the  cause  of  ascites,  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  those  organs  which  are 
most  commonly  accountable  for  this  symptom, 
though  unfortunately  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  but  little  effect  can  be  produced  upon  the 
dropsy  in  this  way. 

(&)  Absorption  of  the  fluid  is  chiefly  promoted 
by  acting  freely  upon  the  bowels,  skin,  or  kidneys. 
The  class  of  remedies  indicated  will  vary  in 
different  cases,  and  must  be  adapted  to  the  state 
of  the  different  organs,  but  as  a  rule  active  pur- 
gatives are  most  efficient  in  relieving  ascites, 
especially  when  due  to  local  causes,  of  which  the 
most  useful  are  compound  jalap  powder,  cream 
of  tartar,  elaterium,  calomel,  gamboge,  podo- 
phyllin,  and  eroton  oil.  These  remedies  must, 
however  be  used  with  due  caution.  In  some 
instances  balsam  or  resin  of  copaiba  has 
proved  useful  in  the  treatment  of  peritoneal 
dropsy.  Assistance  may  be  derived  in  certain 
forms  of  ascites  from  acting  upon  the  skin  by 
means  of  various  diaphoretic  baths.  Digitalis 
and  squills  may  be  of  service  as  diuretics ;  or 
the  application  of  poultices  of  digitalis  leaves 
over  the  abdomen  is  occasionally  attended  with 
benefit.  The  administration  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium also  seems  to  aid  absorption  in  some  oases. 

(c)  Treatment  directed  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  to  the  state  of  the  blood,  is 
undoubtedly  valuable  in  many  cases  of  ascites. 
Tonics  are  often  of  decided  service,  and  prepara- 
tions of  iron  are  specially  indicated  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  blood,  if  there  is  any 
tendency  to  ansemia.  Not  only  do  these  remedies 
sustain  the  patient,  but  they  may  also  have  an 
influence  in  promoting  the  process  of  absorption. 
The  diet  must  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  but  usually  needs  to  be  of  a  nutri- 
tious character. 

(d)  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases, 
however,  no  effect  is  produced  upon  the  dropsical 
accumulation  by  any  of  the  measures  thus  far 
considered.  Then  it  becomes  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the 
fluid  by  operation.  The  fluid  may  be  taken 
away  either  by  means  of  the  aspirator,  or  by 
the  trochar  and  canula.    The  advisability  of 
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hariug  lecourse  to  this  ■plan  of  treatment  must 
depend  upon  circumstances.  The  ascites  is  fre- 
quently not  sufB.ciently  abundant  to  justify 
paracentesis,  and  wlien  the  condition  is  of  cardiac 
or  renal  origin,  tlie  operation  can  only  afford 
temporary  relief,  so  that  there  is  no'  object  in 
resorting  to  it  unless  the  mechanical  effects  qf 
the  accumulation  are  such  as  to  cause  trouble- 
some Qi;  dangerous,  symptoms,  and  it  had  better 
be  delayed  as  long  as  possible.  When  ascites  is 
a  local  dropsy,  the  fluid  is  oftefi  so  considerable 
in  amount  as  to  necessitate  its  removal  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  giving  relief  for  the  time.  Iii 
cases  of  ascites  associated  'with  malignant 
disease,  for  instance,  this  is  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  as  the  fluid  -will  certainly  collect 
again.  When,  however,  the  condition  is  due  to 
some  lopal  disease  ■which  is  not  in  itself  fatal, 
and  especially  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  writer 
has  found  signal  benefit  result  from  the  repeated 
performance  of  paracentesis,  and  has  advocated 
this  plan  of  treatment  as  a  curative  measure,  so 
far  as  the  OS  cites  is  concerned.  Barely  does  the 
operation  give  rise  to  any  immediate  ill-effects, 
and  it  is  frequently  found  that  remedies  will  act 
much  more  efliciently  after  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  than  they  did  previously.  In  the  writer's 
experience  paracentesis  repeated  as  often  as  the 
fluid  re-accumulated  has  ultimately  led  to  a 
complete  cure  in  several  instances;  in  others 
the  cure  was  partial,  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid 
remaining  in  the  peritoneum,  limited  by  ad- 
hesions; while  in  others  still,  life  has  been 
greatly  prolonged,  and  much  comfort  afforded. 
The  repeated  accumulation  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  system  materially ,  by  reason  of  the 
drain  upon  it,  and  frequently  not  at  all.  Of 
course  due  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  and  in  the  subsequent 
treatment.  In  a  few  days  after  the  reraoval  of 
the  fluid,  the  application  of  a  bandage  firmly 
round  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  exert  even  pressure, 
may  prove  of  service  in  aiding  the  absorption  of 
what  remains,  and  preyonting  the  recurrence  of 
the  ascites ;  and  this  measure  may  also  be  useful 
when  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  continues  after 
the  repeated  performance  of  paracentesis. 

(e)  The  symptoms  resulting  ftom  ascites  which 
are  likely  to  require  attention  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  alimentary  canal ;  dysp^^a ; 
and  cardiac  disturbance,  or  a  syncopal  tendency. 
These  should  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  marked  dyspnoea, 
if  evidentl^^  due  to  the  fluid,  is  an  indication  for 
the  immediate  performance  of  paracentesis, 

FEEDEEICli    T.    BOBEBIS. 

ASIATIC  OHOIiEEA.     See  Csojxsa. 

ASPHYXIA  (4,.priv.,  and  fftjii^ts,  pulse).— 
Synon.  :  Apnoea;  Fr.  Asphyxie;  Ger.  Er- 
sticjeung. 

Definition. — The  term  Aspht/xia,  though  lite- 
rally signifying  ^jifoefesOTesa,  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  the  condition  that  supervenes  on 
interruption  of  the  function  of  respiration.  The 
term  Apnaa,  preferred  by  many  as  a  more  exact 
one,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  employed  by 
physiologists  in  a  .totally  different  sense,  viz,  the 
cessation  of  the  respiratory  movements  conse- 
quent on  artificial  hyperoxygenation  of  t  he  blood. 
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There  is  therefore  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  substituting  the  term  apnoea  for  the  well- 
understood  and  older  one,  asphyxia. 

iEnoxoai. — Asphyxia  may  result  from  many 
causes  which  obstruct  or  interrupt  the  respira- 
tion. They  may  be  divided  into  two  categories, 
internal  and  external. 

Internal. — These  include  paralysis  of  the  re- 
spiratory nerve-centres  by  disease  or  ii^jury  of  the 
medulla  oblongata;  paralysis  of  the  nerves  or 
muscles  of  respiration;  a  rigid  fixation  of  the 
respiratory  muscles;  collapse  or  disease  of  the 
lungs ;  occlusion  of  the  air-passages  by  organic 
disease  or  spasm  of  the  glottis,  pressure  o1 
tumours,  and  the  like.  ■ 

External. — To  this  group  belong  occlusion  of 
the  air-passages  by  foreign  bodies ;  pressure  on 
the  chest  not  capable  of  being  overcome  by  the 
muscles  of  respiration ;  closure  of,  or  external 
pressure  on,  the  air-passages,  as  in  suffocation, 
strangulation,  or  hanging.  These  are  all  cases 
of  obstruction  of  the  respiratory  movements  in 
a  medium  capable  of  supporting  life.  To  these 
external  causes  are  to  be  added  those  conditions 
in  which,  though  the  respiratory  movements  are 
free,  the  surrounding  medium  is  incapable 
of  oxygenating  the  blood,  viz.,  submersion  in  a 
liquid  medium  (drowning) ;  or  being  surrounded 
by  a  medium  devoid  of  oxygen,  such  as  ni- 
trogen or  hydrogen.  These  gases  have  a  purely 
negative  effect ;  but  many  other  gases  which  are 
classed  as  asphyxiants,  such  as  carbonic  oxide, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  chlorine,  chloroform  va- 
pour, etc.,  have  positive  poisonous  effects,  and 
should  therefore  be  called  by  some  special  name, 
such  as  toxic  asphyxiants,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  which  have  no  such  properties. 

Phenomena. — When  an  animal  is  placed  in 
an  atmosphere  deroid  of  oxygen,  or  not  contain- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  gas  (under  10 
per  'cent.)  to  maintain  the  respiratory  process, 
or  if  the  mechanism  of  respiration  is  simply 
obstructed,  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  agitation 
and  to  make  powerful  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
efforts,  in  which  the  accessory  muscles  of  re- 
spiration are  all  brought  into  action ;  the  arterial 
tension  increases ;  and  the  superficial  veins  be- 
come distended  and  livid. 

After  a  variable  period  these  dyspnceic  efforts 
pass  into  general  convulsions,  in  which  the  mus- 
cles of  expiration  are  more  especially  in  action, 
during  which  the  sphincters  are  farced  and 
the  excretions  voided.  On  these  there  follows  a 
calm,  during  which  the  animal  lies  insensible, 
with  dilated  and  immovable  pupils,  and  with 
reflex  excitability  abolished  generally.  All 
muscular  movements  cease  except  those  of  in- 
spiration, which  are  repeated  at  intervals.  As 
death  approaches  the  respiratory  movements 
become  shallower  and  less  regular,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  stretching  convulsions,  during  which 
the  back  is  straightened,  the  head  is  thrown 
back,  the  mouth  gapes,  and  the  nostrils  dilate. 
The  heart  still  continues  to  beat  after  other 
movements  have  ceased.  The  heart  ultimately 
stops  in  the  state  of  diastole.  Death  is  then 
complete  and  final. 

OouESE  AND  Termination. — The  time  neces- 
sary to  bring  iibout  a  fatal  termination  varies  in 
different  animals,  and  in  the  same  animal  under 
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different  conditions.  It  has  been  noted  that  the 
young  of  some  animals  resist  asphyxia  longer 
than  the  adults.  Paul  Bert  has  shown  that  these 
differences  are  all  explicable  in  accordance  with 
the  law  that  the  more  actiye  the  vital  combustion, 
the  greater  the  gaseous  interchange,  and  therefore 
the  more  rapidly  fatal  the  obstruction  of  the  re- 
spiratory process.  Excluding  special  considera- 
tions of  this  kind  it  may  be  stated  as  the  result 
of  the  experiments  ofthe  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Committee  on  Suspended  Animation  {Med.-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  xly.  1862)  that  when  the  respiration 
of  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  totally  obstructed, 
all  external  moTements  cease  in  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  and  the  heart  stops  within  ten  minutes. 
Certain  modifications  occur  according  to  the 
method  in  which  asphyxia  is  produced  {see 
Dbowninq). 

Anatomicax  Chaeactbks. — The  blood  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  owing  to  complete  reduction  of  the 
haemoglobin,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
is  greatly  increased.  Owing  to  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  blood  coagulates  slowly  or 
imperfectly ;  hence  it  remains  long  fluid,  or 
forms  few  and  soft  coagula.  The  venous  side 
of  the  heart,  the  great  venous  trunks,  and  the  pul- 
monary artery  are  distended  with  dark  blood ; 
while  the  left  side  varies,  being  sometimes  full, 
more  often  perhaps  either  empty  or  containing  a 
small, quantity  of  dark  blood. 

The  appearance  of  the  lungs  is  not  constant. 
These  organs  are  by  no  means  always  congested,  as 
is  very  generally  stated,  being  more  often  pale  and 
anaemic.  The  posterior  and  dependent  parts  be- 
come hypostatioally  congested  post  mortem.  The 
abdominal  viscera  are  usually  congested.  The 
appearance  of  the  brain  varies,  this  organ  being 
either  anaemic  of  more  or  less  congested.  Spe- 
cial signs  characterise  special  modes  of  causa- 
tion of  asphyxia. 

Pathology. — Inasmuch  as  the  cessation  o'f  re- 
spiration means  both  oxygen-starvation  and  accu- 
mulation of  carbonic  acid,  the  question  is  whether 
the  phenomena  of  asphyxia  depend  on  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  on  both.  Various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  on  this  subject,  but  the  experiments 
o-f  Rosenthal  and  Pfliiger  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  deprivation  of  oxygen  is  the  chief 
factor.  That  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
has  no  effect  at  all  cannot,  however,  be  maintained, 
for  it  is  demonstrable  that  carbonic  acid  has  a 
distinct  toxic  effect  on  living  tissues. 

The  circulation  of  non-oxygenated  blood  through 
the  lungs  and  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  is  the  cause  of  the  powerful 
respiratory  efforts  in  the  first  stage — directly, 
by  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  nerve-centres ; 
indirectly,  by  peripheral  irritation  of  the  pul- 
monary branches  of  the  vagi.  The  respiratory 
movements  increase  in  force,  and  the  irritation 
irradiates  into  the  centres  of  other  movements 
besides  those  directly  concerned  in  respiration, 
giving  rise  to  the  expiratory  convulsions  which 
have  been  ascribed  by  some  to  excitation  of  a 
special '  convulsion-centre '  {Krampfeenirum). 

The  respiratory  centres  ultimately  become 
paralysed,  but  subsequently  to  those  of  conscious 

activity — the  brain;  and  of  reflex  action the 

spinal  cord. 
The  circulation  of  non-oxygenated  blood  like- 


wise causes  contraction  of  the  arterioles  from  irri- 
tation of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  Increased  resist- 
ance is  thus  offered  to  the  heart,  and  this  is  inten- 
sified by  the  convulsive  muscular  efforts.  Tho 
arterial  tension  rises.  The  resistance  to  the 
flow  through  the  capillaries  by  contraction  of  the 
minute  blood-vessels  occurs  not  only  in  the  sys- 
temic, but  also  in  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
Hence  there  is  resistance  both  to  the  arterial  and 
venous  side  of  the  heart.  The  ventricles  become 
distended,  and  the  heart's  action  laboured.  The 
heart  becomes  enfeebled  by  the  circulation  of 
non-oxygenated  blood  in  its  walls,  the  diastolic 
intervals  become  longer,  until  the  heart  finally 
stops  in  a  state  of  diastole,  with  the  right  side 
full,  -while  the  left  may  have  succeeded  in  empty- 
ing itself 

Treatment.  — Besuscitation  from  pure  asphyxia 
is  possible  so  long  as  the  heart  continues  to  beat. 
After  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  treatment  is 
unavailing,  except  in  cases  of  cessation  from 
mere  over-distension,  in  which  bleeding  from  the 
external  jugular  vein  may  be  resorted  to  with 
success.  The  chief  indication  in  the  treatment 
of  asphyxia  is  to  effect  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
by  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs.  If  the 
medium  by  which  the  patient  is  surrounded  is 
incapable  of  supporting  respiration,  he  must 
be  immediately  removed,  or  the  atmosphere 
changed.  If  the  air-passage  is  obstructed  by 
a  foreign  body,  this  must  be  extracted ;  if  this  is 
impossible,  oriftheobstructionresultfrom  disease, 
tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  must  be  resorted  to, 
Meansmustbe  adopted  of  exciting  the  respiratory 
centres  or  respiratory  muscles  to  action  ;  or  if 
these  are  paralysed  and  non-excitable,  the  natural 
movements  of  respiration  must  be  imitated  arti- 
ficially, or  air  introduced  by  insufflation. 

The  respiratory  centres,  if  not  absolutely  para- 
lysed, may  be  excited  reflexly  by  stimulation  of 
cutaneous  nerves,  especially  those  of  the  face  and 
thorax.  This  may  be  effected  bythe  stimulus  of 
sudden  cold,  or  better  by  alternate  dashing  of  hot 
and  cold  water  on  the  face  and  chest,  or  by  flick- 
ing the  skin  with  a  towel.  These  reflex  stimuli 
are  often  of  themselves  sufficient  to  excite  respi- 
ratory movements;  if  not,  they  are  powerful 
subsidiary  aids  to  artificial  respiration.  The 
diaphragm  may  be  stimulated  to  contraction  by 
galvanisation  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  one  pole  be- 
ing placed  on  the  nerve  as  it  crosses  the  scalenus 
anticus  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  other  on  the 
epigastrium.  Chief  reliance,  however,  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  methods  of  artificial  respiration, 
which,  after  all,  are  the  most  simple  and  the  most 
effectual,  and  possessed  of  the  pre-eminent  ad- 
vantage of  being  always  available.  See  Aetipi 
CIAL  Eespibation. 

Air  may  also  be  introduced  into  the  lungs  di- 
rectly by  properly  constructed  insufflatitm-appar 
ratm,  either  by  the  insertion  of  a  tube  within 
the  larynx  (an  operation  requiring  dexterity,  but 
without  danger  if  skilfully  performed,  though 
there  is  always  risk  of  rupture  of  the  air-vesicles 
from  over-distension) ;  or  more  easily  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tube  in  one  nostril,  the  other 
nostril'  and  the  mouth  being  closed  (Richardson's 
apparatus).  Mouth-to-mouth-insuffiation  is  some- 
times of  advantage,  especially  in  infants.  Tho 
operator  must  close  the  nostrils  of  the  patiqnt, 
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axi,  applying  his  mouth  directly  to  that  of  the 
patient,  inflate  the  lungs  by  his  own  expiratory 
offbrts.  The  tendency  to  inflation  of  the  sto- 
mach is  considerably  counteracted  by  backward 
pressure  on  the  larynx.  D.  Fekbibe. 

ASPIBATOK. — SiNON. :  Fr.  Aspirateur. — 
The  operation  of  Pneumatic  Aspiration  was  intro- 
duced into  practice  b;}- Dieulafoy  in  1869.  Before 
this  period  various  instruments  had  been  used 
under  the  name  of  'suction-trochars,'  but  to 
Dieulafoy  is  due  the  credit  of  fully  appreciating 
their  value. 

DESonrPTioii  and  Mode  of  Employment. — 
The  aspirator  consists  of  a  glass  syringe,  having 
•  at  its  lower  end  two  openings  provided  with  stop- 
cocks. 'When  the  piston  is  raised  and  the  cocks 
are  closed  a  vacuum  is  createdin  the  syringe,  which 
can  be  maintained  by  fixing  the  piston'  in  the 
withdrawn  position.  An  india-rubber  tube  is' 
fitted  into  each  of  the  two  openings,  and  these 
laust  be  provided  with  coils  of  wire  inside  to 
prevent  them  from  collapsing.  At  the  end  of 
one  tube  is  fixed  a  fine  hollow  needle.  The 
needle  should  have  only  one  opening,  at  the  point, 
and  not,  as  is  often  seen,  another  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  The  instrument  is  thus  used : — 
A  vacuum  having  been  created  in  the  syringe 
by  raising  the  piston  whilst  both  stop-cocks  are 
closed,  the  needle  is  introduced  into  the  part  to 
be  operated  upon.  As  soon  as  the  opening  of  the 
needle  is  beneath  the  skin  the  stop-cock  leading 
to  it  must  be  opened.  The  vacuum  will  then 
extend  to  the  point  of  the  needle;  and  conse- 
quently, if  it'  be  gently  pushed  onwards  the  mo- 
ment it  encounters  fluid,  this  will  jet  up  into  the 
glass  syringe,  when  its  nature  may  be  asoeiftained. 
This  mode  of  operatingwith  what  Dienla'fby  calls 
the  '  previous  vacuum '  is  the  essential  differeftce 
between  aspiration  and  suction.  In  aspiJation 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  the  needle  through  a 
collection  of  fluid  without  discovering  it;  whereas 
without  the  'previous  vacuum'  in  the'needle  this 
might  readily  be  done.  If  the  fluid  is  sufficient 
in  amount  to  fill  the  syringe,  the  stbp-cock  lead- 
ing to  the  needle  is  to  be  closed  and  the  other 
opened,  by  which  the  fluid  may  be  discharged. 
The  vacuum  may  then  be  re-established,  and  the 
operation- repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary.  By 
opening  both  stop-cocks  at  once  and  allowing  the 
discharge  tube  to  hang  down,  the  aspirator  may 
be  converted  into  a  syphon.  The  action  of  the 
instrument  may  ajsb  be  reversed,  and  it  'may  be 
employed  for  injecting  fluids.  Other  varieties  of 
aspirator  are  in  use  besides  the  one  above  de- 
scribed. In  Weiss's  the  receiver  is  a  glass  bottle, 
from  which  the  air  is  exhausted  by  moans  of  a 
separate  exhausting  syringe.  The  objection  to 
this  is  that  if  the  needle  becomes  choked,  it  can- 
not be  cleared  by  pushing  down  the  piston  and 
driving  some  of  the  fluid  back  through  it.  Other 
kinds  of  aspirator  cannot  be  converted  into 
syphons;  and  these  are  objectionable.  Weiss's 
has  the  advantage  of  being  less  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  as  the  fluid  does  not  touch  the  ex- 
hausting syringe.  The  needles  employed  vary 
in  size.  DieulaJoy  recommends  that  they  should 
be  about  A,  ^,  ^.  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  fiameter, 
and '  calls  them  Nosi  1,  2,  8,  and  4  respectively. 
The  aspirator  may  also  be  applied  to  trochars, 
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but  then  its  distinctive  feature  is  gone,  and  it 
bedomes  but  a  '  suction  trochar.' 

The  following  rules  must  always  be  observed 
in  using  the  aspirator.  Ist.-  Sea  that  the  needle 
is  pervious  and  clean  and  the  syringe  in  order 
before  using  it.  It  is  advisable '  to  wash  the 
needle  well  in  strong  carbolic  acid  solution.  2nd. 
The  needle  must  be  pushed  straight  on  iil'  one 
direction  only.  Its  course  must  never  be  altered 
while  the  point  is  under  the  skin.  If  no  fluid 
is  found,  it  may  be  withdrawn  and  reinserted. 
It  must  be  held  as  steady  as  possible  during  the 
aspiration.  3rd.  If  the  fluid  will  not  flow  with 
the  force  of  the  vacuum,  it  is  of  no  use  squeezing 
and  pressing  the  pa*t.  This  can  only  do  harm. 
4th.  Aspiration  must  cease  at  once  when  blood 
comes  in  any  quantity,  especially  in  abscesses. 
Sth.  Keep  up  the  vacuum  during  ihe>  withdrawal 
of  the  needle,  lest  some  of  the  mbrbid  fluid  be  left 
in  its  track.  6th.  If  the  needle  becomes  choked, 
force  a  little  of  the  fluid  back  through  it  in  order 
to  clear  it.       ' 

Uses. — ^Aspiration  is  used  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Dieulafoy  asserts  that 
with  the  No.  1  needle  it  is  possible  to  search  for 
fluid  without  danger,  whatever  may  be  its  seat  or 
its'  nature ;  and  experience  has  proved  this  to 
be  practically  true.  In  treatment  it  has  been 
employed  in  the  following  afTections : — 

Abscesses. — In  acute  abscesses  aspiration  is 
usually  of  little  value,  as  the  pus  soon  re-accumu- 
latea<  Jb  chronic  abscess  connected  with  diseased 
bone  it  usually  fails;  and  often  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  amount  of  cheosy  matter  in  the  pus.  In 
chronic  abscesses  unconnected  with  bone  it  some- 
times effects  a  complete  cure  aftbr  three  or  four 
repetitions.  It  has  proved  successful  in  curing 
periuephritie  abscess  in  the  writer's  experience. 
It  is  alvvays  well  in  chronic  abscesses  Of  do'ilbtful 
origin, to  give  this  mode  of  treatment  a  trial.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  treating  large  chronic 
abscesses  that  a  dirty  needle  may  lead  to  decom- 
position of  their  contents.  Diseases  of  the  Liver. 
^-Hydatid  cysts  have  been  successfully  treated  by 
aspiration.  In  many  cases  the  fluid  becomes 
purulent  after  one  or  two  aspirations,  and  iii 
some  the  cyst  has  opened  externally.  For  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis  the  small  needles  may  alwayb 
safely  be  thrUst  into  the  liver.  Abscess  of  thb 
livtrhasbeensuccessfullytreatedbytheaspirator. 
Metention  of  WHne  may  always  be  safely  relieved 
by  using  No.  2  needle  above  the  pubes.  ■  Ovarian 
cysts  may  be  diagnosed  and  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Hernia. — It'has  been  asserted  that  stran- 
gulated hernia  may  be,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator.  The 
finest  needles  only  should  be  used.  They  remove 
first  the  fluid  from  the  sac,  after  which  some  gas 
may  be  obtained  from  the  strangulated  gut,  but 
faecal  taatter  rarely  fails  to  choke  the  tube.  In 
this  country  surgeons  have  not  succeeded  in 
sufficiently  emptying  the  gut  to  allow  of  its 
reduction.  Expeijience  has,  however,  'shown  that 
if  the  needle  be  kept  steady,  any  'number  of 
punctures  may  be  Safely  made  into  the  gut. 
Diseases  of  Joinisl — Aspiration  is  occasionally 
useful  in'  acute  synovitis.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  inot' to  scratch  the  inside  of  the  joint 
•with  the  needle,  as  this  has  been  known  to  lead  to 
acute  arthritis  and  suppuration.  No.  1  or  2  needle 
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should  be  used.  Hydrocephalus  and  Spina  bifida 
may  be  aspirated  with  safety  with  No.  1  needle. 
In  hydrocephalus  it  is  to  be  passed  through  the 
anterior  fontanelle.  No  case  has  hitherto  Ijeen 
cured  by  this  treatment.  In  Pleurisy  and  Ascites, 
except  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  in  the  writer's 
opinion  the  aspirator  presents  no  advantages 
over  a  trochar  properly  constructed  so  as  to 
exclude  air  (see  Paracentesis).  Pericarditis. — 
The  operation  of  aspiration  has  frequently  been 
successfully  performed  for  pericardial  effiision. 
It  is  thus  carried  out : — A  spot  is  chosen  2  to 
2J  in.  (5  or  6  centimetres)  beyond  the  left  edge 
of  the  sternum,  in  the  4th  or  6th  interspace.  No. 
2  needle  is  then  passed  obliquely,  upwards  and 
inwards,  taking  care  to  turn  on  the  vacuum  as 
soon  as  the  eye  is  covered.  The  moment  the 
fluid  jets  into  the  syringe  the  needle  must  be  held 
steadily  till  the  flow  ceases.  If  this  be  done 
there  is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  heart.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  fluid, 
No.  1  needle  must  be  employed,  with  which  the 
heart  may  be  punctured  ■without  great  danger. 
MABcrna  Seck. 

ASTHEBTIO/  («.pnT.,and<r9£yos,strength). 
— Terms  signifying  want  of  strength.  As  applied 
to  the  entire  system,  they  indicate  considerable 
general  debility;  in  connexion  with  particular 
diseases,  they  imply  that  these  are  attended  with 
marked  weakness. 

ASTHEBTOPIA  (S,  priv.,  aiims,  strength, 
and  fiif',  the  eye). — Weakness  of  sight.  See 
Vision,  Disorders  of. 

ASTHMA,  SPASMODIC  (Sire/io,  from  «ai, 
I  blow),-STNON. :  Bronchial  AstJima.  Fr.  Asthme ; 
Ger.  Bronchial-Asthma. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterised  by 
severe  paroxysmal  dyspncea,  recurring  at  more 
or  less  well-marked ,  periods,  generally  in  the 
night,  the  dyspncea  being  due  to  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  bronchi,  produced  by  a  variety  of 
causes. 

MTiaxjoai. — The  causes  that  induce  an  attack 
of  asthma  are  very  various,  and  may  be  roughly 
classed  according  to  their  action,  direct  or  in- 
direct, on  the  respiratory  organs.  In  the  former 
the  exciting  cause  immediately  afllects  the  mucous 
membrane ;  in  the  latter  it  does  so  in  a  more 
circuitous  manner,  as  through  the  blood  or  the 
nervous  system  generally ; — 
["Dust. 
Vegetable  irritants. 

DirectJ  Chemical  vapours. 
Animal  emanations. 
Climatic  influences. 
Bronchial  inflammation, 
■  Through  the  ner-    f  Centric. 


Indirect 


vous  system 

Through     the 
blood 


\  Excito-motor. 

I  Gout. 
Syphilis. 
Skin  diseases. 
Benal  diseases. 


(^Heredity. 
Direct  causes. — Common  roadside  dust;  flu£f 
from  woollen  clothing;  thedustof  mills,  threshing- 
floors,  or  bakehouses ;  and  any  mechanical  parti- 
cles when  inspired,  will  produce  in  some  persons 
an  asthmatic  seizure,  dust  of  low  speciflc  gravity 
being  more  apt  to  have  this  effect  than  heavy 
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particles  like  coal,  steel  filings,  etc.,  from  which 
arise  lesions  in  the  lung  of  a  more  permanent 
and  serious  character. 

The  odour  evolved  by  certain  vegetables,  such 
as  ipecacuanha;  the  pollen  of  many  grasses 
and  plants  {see  Hat-fevee)  ;  certain  chemical 
vapours,  asi  that  of  pitch,  sulphurous  ^eid,  and 
phosphorus  fumes ;  the  peculiar  snuell  of  some 
animals,  as  dogs,  oats,  horses,  and  hares,  may 
each  provoke  a  spasm  in  individual  cases, 

A  still  more  powerful  cause  is  climatic  in- 
fluence, the  ^.otion  of  which  on  different  patients 
cannot,  unfortunately,  be  reduced  within,  the 
limits  of  law,  but  depends  mainly  on  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  individual.  Extremes.of  tempera- 
ture, or  excessive  dryness  or  dampness,  may  pro- 
duce an  asthmatic  seizure,  but  in  the  largest 
number  of  cases  one  of  two  element?  appears  as 
the  chief  factor.  One  large  class  of  sufferers 
trace  the  attack  to  danipnesa,  whether  of  soil  or 
of  atmosphere,  in  combin,ation  lyith  either  heeit 
or  cold ;  another  to  closeness  of  atmosphere  and 
a  want  of  proper  circulation  of  air,  such  as  is 
found  in  deep  valleys  and  thick  forests,  and  during 
thundery  weather — this  last  class  experiencing 
great  relief  when  a  breeze  springs  up.  Malaria 
plays  an  important  part  occasionally  in  the  causa- 
tion of  asthma. 

Far  more  general  and  intelligible  in  its  action 
is  bronchial  inflammation,  which  is  the  cause 
in  80  per  cent,  of  asthmatic  cases.  It  frequently 
happens  that  after  whooping  cough,  measles,  or 
infantile  bronchitis  the  tendency  towards  asthma 
begins  to  appear.  These  diseases,  implicating 
as  they  do  both  bronchial  muscle  and  nerve  sup- 
plying it,  leave  their  mark  behind,  either  in  irri- 
tability of  the  mucous  membrane ;  in  induration 
of  some  portion  of  the  lung,  generally  at  the 
root ;  or  in  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands, 
causing  pressure  on  the  pneumogastrics,  or  on 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  plexuses 
{see  Beonchiax  Gi.ands,  Diseases  of) ;  and  thus  we 
often  find  that  the  diseases  which  implicate  the 
bronchial  tubes  in  childhood  lay  the  foundation 
of  asthma  in  after-life. 

Indirect  causes. — This  class  of  causes  includes 
those  acting  through  the  general  nervous  system; 
those  acting  through  the  blood ;  as  well  as  the 
more  or  less  structural  one  of  heredity. 

Tl^e  centric  subdivision  embraces  attacks 
arising  from  emotion,  anger,  or  fright ;  as  -well  as 
the  curious  alternations  of  asthma,  neuralgia, 
angina,  and  gastralgia  due  to  some  centric  irri- 
tation in  the  medulla,  involving  the  origins  of 
the  fifth  and  eighth  pairs  of  nerves,  and  mani- 
festing itself  by  affecting  first  one  branch  and 
then  another  of  these  nerves. 

Excito-motor  causes  may  be  illustrated  by  indi- 
gestion or  costive  bowels  gi  ving  rise  to  a  paroxysm 
of  asthma.  In  the  first  case,  irritation  of  the 
medulla  is  induced  through  the  gastric  branches 
of  the  pneumogasti'ic,  and  a  motor  effect  is  re- 
flected through  the  pulmonary  branches.  These 
peptic  attacks,  as  they  are  called,  occur  more 
frequently  after  suppers  than  dinners,  probably 
because  reflex  irritability  is  always  exalted  by 
sleep,  as  -we  know  to  be  the  case  in  epilepsy 
and  the  teething  convulsions  of  childhood. 

Gout,  towaxds  old  age,  often  takes  the  form 
of  asthmatic  seizures,  which  alternate  with  the 
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Brdoular  afFections.     In  like  manner  attacks  of 
the  disease  have  been  attributed  to  syphilis. 

The  connexion  between  asthma  and  various 
kinds  of  skin-disease  is  intimate;  the  sub- 
sidence of  eczema,  of  urticaria,  or  of  psoriasis, 
has  often  been  accompanied  by  fits  of  spasmodic 
breathing,  which  have  ceased  on  the  reappearance 
of  the  eruptions.  Here,  again,  the  state  of  the 
blood  is  presumed  to  be  the  origin  of  both 
maladies,  as  in  disease  of  the  kidneys,  which  will 
be  again  referred  to. 

Heredity  can  be  traced  in  about  40  per  cent,  of 
asthmatics,  though  the  tendency  often  does  not 
show  itself  till  late  in  life.  The  characteristic 
form  of  chest  is  often  transmitted  from  parents 
to  children ;  and  even  when  this  is  n6t  so,  a 
disposition  towards  spasmodic  symptoms  in 
catarrhal  attacks  is  often  seen  in  the  children 
of  some  asthmatics. 

Sthptoms. — The  patient  retires  to  bed  with 
few  or  no  premonitory  symptoms,  and  sleeps 
for  some  hours,  but  is  disturbed  in  the  late'  night 
or  early  morning — two  a.m.  is  a  common  time 
— by  a  feeling  of  oppression  approaching  to 
suffocation,  referred  either  to  the  throat,  ster- 
num, or  epigastrium,  which  obliges  him  to  sit  up  in 
order  to  breathe.  Sometimes  theonsetis  more  gra- 
dual ;  the  patient,  having  fallen  asleep  in  spite  of 
uneasy  sensations,  begins  to  wheeze  during  sleep, 
and  is  only  aroused  when  the  dyspnoea  becomes 
severe.  The  breathing  is  accompanied  by  a  hum- 
ming sound,  which  gradually  developes  into  a 
great  variety  of  discordant  noises. 

In  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  his  chest 
to  the  utmost,  the  asthmatic  patient  sits  up  and 
fixes  his  shoulders,  either  by  placing  his  hands 
on  either  side  of  him,  or  by  supporting  his 
elbows  by  his  knees ;  or  sometimes  he  stands 
leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair  or  other  support. 
In  one  or  other  of  these  positions  he  remains  im- 
movable, with  chest,'  back,  shoulders,  and  head 
fixed ;  unable  to  speak  or  even  to  move  his  head ; 
the  lips  beingparted ;  the  face  pale,  anxious,  and,  if 
the  dyspneea  continue,  livid;  and  the  eyes  pro- 
minent and  watery.  Every  muscle  of  respiration, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is  brought  into 
requisition;  those  passing  from  the  head  to 
the  shoulders,  to  the  clavicles,  and  to  the  ribs 
become  rigid,  and,  in  place  of  moving  the  head 
and  neck,  act  the  reverse  way,  being  used  as 
fixed  points  to  raise  and  dilate  the  thorax.  The 
trapezii  and  levatores  anguli  scapulse  by  their 
contraction  elevate  the  shoulders,  in  order  that 
the  muscles  connecting  these  with  the  ribs  may 
act  as  elevators  to  the  latter.  £ven  the  muscles 
of  the  back  are  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
they  almost  cease  to  support  the  back.;  conse- 
quently the  patient  stoops.  At  each  inspiration 
the  sterno-deido-mastoids  stand  out  like  cords, 
leaving  a  deep  hollow  between  their  sternal  at- 
tachments; the  diaphragm  is  contracted,  and 
hence  the  stomach,  liver,  and  heart  are  some- 
what displaced.  With  all  this  display  of  mus- 
cular force,  the  chest  remains  almost  motionless, 
being  expanded  to  a  variable  extent, 

In  spile  of  the  great  dyspnoea,  respirations  are 
not  proportionately  frequent,  seldom  exceeding 
tliirtyi  and  sometimes  falling  to  nine  a  minute. 
Tbe  expiration  is  prolonged,  being  generally  two 
or  three  times  as  long  as  the  inspiration.     The 
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pulse  is  usually  slow  and  feeble;  the  temperature 
rarely  exceeds  99"  Fahr.,  and  is  often  below  98° 
Fahr.  Analysis  of  the  expired  air  shows  the 
oxygen  to  bo  almost  entirely  replaced  by  carbonic 
acid,  which  may  increase  from  the  normal  to  as 
much  as  1 1  per  cent.,  the  nitrogen  varying  from 
89  to  93  per  cent.  The  arrest  of  expiration  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  accumulated  carbonic 
acid,  but  the  total  disappearance  of  the  oxygen 
is  hardly  to  be  explained,  for  that  oxidation  of 
the  tissues  does  not  pr.  iceed,  is  shown  by  the  pale 
urine  passed  after  the  fit, 

PHysioAi- Signs. — These  reveal  less  than  might 
be  expected.  The  percussion-note  is  somewhat 
raised  over  the  whole  chest,  most  so  in  the  pos- 
terior regions,  where  a  drum-like  sound  occa- 
sionally prevails  :  this  hyper-resonance  is  pro- 
bably due  to  accumulation  of  air  induced  by  ob- 
structed expiration,  and  in  incipient  cases  passes 
off  with  the  attack. 

Auscultation  shows  an  entire  abolition  of  the 
normal  breath-sounds,  and  the  existence  of  dry 
sibilant  or  sonorous  rhonchi,  everywhere  varying 
in  tone  according  to  the  calibre  of  the  brondiisS 
tubes;  the  smaller  ones  giving  the  high  notes, 
and  the  larger  ones  the  deep  notes.  These 
sounds  continually  change. their  position,  spring- 
ing up  under  the  listening  ear,  and  as  quickly 
vanishing  again  to  give  place  to  profound  silence. 

Peqqkess  and  Dueation. — A  paroxysm  of 
asthma,  when  once  established,  lasts  from  'half 
an  hour  to  several  days,  and  generally  terminates 
with  expectoration — ^thin  and  transparent  if  the 
seizure  be  short;  but  abundant  and  more  or 
less  opaque  if  the  fit  be  prolonged,  or  if  the  case 
be  chronic.  The  urine  is  light-coloured  and 
plentiful ;  and  flatus  is  often  expelled  from  the 
bowels.  Little  or  no  food  is  taken  during  the  at- 
tack, at  the  close  of  which  the  patient  falls  asleep. 

The  recurrence  of  the  attacks  when  once  they 
have  been  excited  is  generally  periodic,  but 
much  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
exciting  cause.  In  many  cases  the  patient  is 
quite  free  from  wheezing  and  dyspnoea  in  the 
intervals,  and  feels  and  acts  like  other  people ; 
but  when  the  attacks  follow  each  other  closely, 
a  more  or  less  wheezy  condition  remains  behind, 
and  a  few  signs  of  obstructed  breathing  are 
generally  to  be  detected  in  the  interscapular 
regions. 

Complications  and  SEauBLB. — If  the  asth- 
matic attacks  become  habitual,  their  effects  are 
seen  on  the  frame  and  on  the  organs  implicated. 
The  shoulders  becomeraised,  the  head  being  buried 
between  them ;  the  muscles  of  the  back,  owing  to 
their  being  called  on  to  act  as  extraordinary 
muscles  of  respiration,,  are  diverted  from  their 
use  as  erectors  of  the  spine,  which,  accordingly, 
yields  in  the  anterior  direction,  and  the  patient 
stoops.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  bronchi  causes  hypertrophy  of 
their  muscular  coat ;  and  this,  with  or  without  the 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  accompany- 
ing it,  leads  in  time  to  thickening  of  the  tubes 
and  permanent  narrowing  of  their  calibre.  The 
more  common  result  of  asthma  is  emphysema, 
arising  from  the  difficulty  of  expiration.  The 
emphysema,  at  first  temporary,  becomes  in 
chronic  cases  permanent,  and  gives  rise  to  dis- 
placement of  the  adjoining  organs  {see  Emeht- 
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bema).  #ntraction  of  the  bronchia  _  largely 
influences  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  considerable 
obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  the 
result.  The  vessels  become  gorged;  and  some- 
times the  lungs  (Edematous.  If  the  emphysema 
be  extensive,  we  may  in  time  expect  dilatation 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  marked  pro- 
minence of  the  veins  of  the  breast  and  neck,  and 
the  effects  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  cause 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  with  albuminous 
urine,  as  the  writer  witnessed  in  a  case  where 
the  latter  symptoms  disappeared  on  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  asthma. 

PiTHOtOGT. — Patients  rarely,  if  ever,  die  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  though  death  may  ensue  from 
acme  of  its  complications  and  sefuelse ;  and  the 
disease  being  a  functional  one,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  morbid  anatomy.  The  onset  and 
departure  of  the  attack,  and  the  ever-changing 
physical  signs,  led  Laennec  to  think  that,  vi'hat- 
ever  obstruction  in  the  bronchial  tubes  caused  the 
phenomena^ mu£t be  of  aspasmodicand  transitory 
nature.  He  therefore  concluded  that  asthma  was 
due  to  a  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  whieh 
had  been  described  by  Beisseissen.  Laennec  also 
showed  that  an  asthmatic  sufferer  could  some- 
times, after  holding  his  breathy  actually  breathe 
naturally  for  one  or  two  respirations,  thus  clearly 
demonstrating  that  the  spasm  was  capable  of 
momentary  relaxation.  Other  theories  were 
put  forward,  and  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  exist- 
ence of  muscular  fibres  in  the  bronchi,  until 
Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  proved  their  existence  by 
his  experiments  on  the  lungs  of  oxen,  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  other  animals,  when  he  caused  con- 
traction of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  by 
the  application  of  electrical,  chemical,  and  me- 
chanical stimuli.  The  muscular  coat  was 
shown  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  smaller 
tubes  than  in  the  larger,  the  former  contracting 
sufficiently  to  entirely  obliterate  their  passages. 
In  asthma,  excitation  of  the  muscle  probably 
takes  place  through  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pulmonary  plexlis;  which  are  made  up  of 
branches  from  the  pneumogastrics,  recurrent 
laryngeals,  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic,  thus  giving  the  bronchial 
tubes  a  very  wide  area  of  connections.  The 
branches  of  the  piilmonary  plexiis  form  a  net- 
work round  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  contain 
some  minute  ganglia.  When  the  cause  is  direct, 
as  dust  of  any  kind  or  climatic  influence,  the 
spasm  may  be  induced  by  reflex  action  through 
these  small  ganglia,-  or  tiirough  the  pulmonary 
plexls,  though  it  soon  extends  deeper  into  the 
nervotis  system,'  involving  the  pneumogastrics, 
and  causing  a  motor  effect  on  the  thoracic  mus- 
cles through  the  upper  cervical,  phrenic,  and 
dorsal  nerves.  Where  emotion,  fright,  or 
laughter  starts  the  fit,  the  irritation  is  centric, 
and  causes  amotor  effeotoh  the  pulmonary  plexAs 
through  the  pneumogastrics.  Where;  again, 
indigestion  excites  it,  the  sensation  passes 
through  the  gastric  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrio,  and  is  reflected  by  the  motor  filaments 
of  the  pulmonary  plexus.  Lastly,  whore  gout, 
syphilis,  skin-disease,  and  heredity  are  the  exci- 
tants, we  may  regard  the  blood  itself  as  causing 
the  local  irritation.  Spasmodic  asthma  mayj 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  neurosis  of  the  pul- 


monary branches  of  the  plexiis  of  that  name, 
similar  to  other  neuroses,  as  hemicrania  and 
sciatica,  and  '  giving  ■  rise  through  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  plex&  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial 
muscle, 

DiAGN-osis^iiA.sthma  is  distinguished  from 
bronchitis  h^he  fugitive  physical  ■  signs ;  by 
the  spasmodic  character  of  the  dyspnoea;  and  by 
the  scant  expectoration.  The  breathing  in  bron- 
chitis,'if  at  all  difficult,  is  hurried;  in  asthma 
it  is  slow,  wheezy,  and  prolonged;  this  feature 
also  contrasting  strongly  with  the  gasping,  pant- 
ing dyspnoea  generally  accompanying  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  and  some  forms  of  heart-disease.  From 
croup  it  is  recogaised  partly,  but  not  entirely, 
by  the  age  of  the  patient ;  and  partly  by  the 
character  of  the  dyspnffia,  which  id  croup  is 
jmpiFatory,  whereas  in  asthma  it  is  mainly  ex- 
piratory. This  characteristic  also  distinguishes 
asthma  irom  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  the  various 
forms  of  laryngeal  dyspnoea.  The  diagnosis  from 
emphysema,  which  is  so  often  mixed  lip  with 
spasmodic  asthma,  is  founded  chiefly  on  the 
paroxysmal  character  and  violence  of  the  asth- 
matic dyspnoea;  and  on  the  complete  freedom  of 
the  intervals,  the  dyspnosa  of  emphysema  being 
more  or  less  permanent. 

ATicurism  of  the  aorta  and  other  mediastinal 
tumours  often  give  rise  to  symptoms  so  exactly 
simulating  spasmodic  asthma  as  to  make  the 
diagnosis  difficult,  and  this  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  these  tumours  pressing  on  the  pneumogastric 
audits  branches,  and  thus  inducing  an  asthmatic 
spasm.  These  cases  are,  as  a  rule,  however, 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  stridbi 
arising  from  laryngeal  spasm,  not  present  in 
asthma,  and  this  Symptom  is  often  of  great 
diagnostic  value  in  obscure'  cases.  As  the 
tumour  enlarges,  it  causes  greater  pressure  on 
the  lungs,  trachea,  oesophagus,  'sympa.thetic 
ganglia;  or  other  structures,  and  produces  shrill 
:pongh,  dysphagia,  difficulty  of  inspiration,  pain 
in  the  chest,  impulse  in  the  thoracic  wall,  and 
other  noted  aneurismal  symptoms.  Moreover, 
certain  physical  signs  become  evident,  e.g.  dulncss 
over  the  first  portion  of  sternum  or  to  the  right 
of  it,  or  between  the  scapulse ;  tubular  sounds  and 
bronchophoiiy  close  to  the  sternum,  or  above  one 
or  both  scapulae ;  or  some  form  of  bruit  or  mur- 
mur in  the  course  of  the  aorta.  These  and  other 
symptoms  and  signs  contrast  sufficiently  with 
those  of  spasmodic  asthma,  to  make  the  diagnosis 
from  developed  aneurism  comparatively  easy. 

In  some  cases  of  renal  disease  a  form  of 
dyspnoea  appears,  which  is  occasionally  marked 
by  paroxysmal  features,  and  has  been  mistaken 
for  spasmodic  asthma.  -  Renal  dyspnoea  differs, 
however,  as  a  rule,  in  being'more  continuous;  and 
in  having  for  its  origin  oedema  of  the  lung  rather 
thai  bronchial  spasm. 

Prognosis. — The  question  of  recovery  in  cases 
of  asthma  depends  to  a  certain  extent, — 

Firstly,  on  the  possibility  of  the  removal  of 
the  exciting  cause ; 

Secondly,  on  the  age  of  the  patient ; 

Thirdly,  on  whether  the  attacks  increase  or 
not  in  frequency ; 

Fourthly,  on  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and 
breathing  in  the  intervals. 

If  the  patient  be  young  (say,  under  fifteen),  the 
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chest  well-foimed,  th9.attacka  tending  to  diminish 
in  frequency  and  intensity,  and  the  lungs  fiee  in 
the  intervals,  a  most  hopeful  prognosis  can  be 
given.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  be 
middle-aged,  the  attacks  increasing  in  number 
and  severity,  and  the  breath  mojfcor  less  short 
in  the  intervals,  ■we  may  concTroe  that  there 
exists  a  considerable  amount  of  permanent  em- 
physema, which  renders  the  prognosis  of  an  un- 
favourable character.  In  every  instance  the 
detection  and  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  or 
causes,  as  the  ease  n^ay  be,  exercise  a  chief  in- 
fluence over  the  prognosis. 

Tbbatmbnt. — The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
treatment  of  asthma  lies  in  dearly  ascertaining 
the  origin  of  the  irritation,  and  \fhen  this  is  dis- 
covered two  great  principles  should  guide  us, 
namely,  first,  to  avoid  or  remove  the  exciting 
cause;  secondly,  to  allay  and  prevent  the 
spasm. 

Many  of  the  cases  arising  from  direct  causes, 
as  from  dust,  chemical  vapours,  &c.,  are  cured 
by  simple  avoidance  of  the  exciting  cause. 
Where  bronchial  inflammation  induces  the 
spasm,  the  inflammation  must  be  subdued  by 
salines  and  expectorants,  combined  with  some 
anti-spasmodic,  as  belladonna,  henbane,  or 
stramonium.  In  more  chronic  instances,  where 
some  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  larger  bronchi 
and  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  exist, 
iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  gis.  iii.  to  x., 
has  been  found  beneficial  when  persisted  in  for 
long  periods.  Where  the  attacks  depend  on 
a  morbid  state  of  blood,  as  that  associated  with 
gout,  syphilis,  renal  disease,  or  connected  with 
skin  disease,  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the 
condition  of  this  fluid,  which,  if  improved,  will 
no  longer  induce  bronchial  spasm.  Arsenic 
proves  of  signal  service  in  asthma  co-existing 
with  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  other  skin-affections. 
Where  heredity  is  the  predisposing  cause,  the 
origin  of  the  disease  lies  generally  in  defective 
development  of  the  frame  or  of  the  liing-struc- 
tore  of  the  patient:  for  such  persons  gymnastic 
exercises,  swinging  on  the  trapeze,  and  other 
means  of  expanding  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
and  correcting  the  asthmatic  stoop  are  to  be 
employed,  combined  with  cold  sponging  and  as 
much  outdoor  life  as  passible,  with  walking  and 
riding  in  moderation.  The  tendency  to  catarrh 
is  thus  lessened,  ^nd  the  frame  of  the  patient 
developed  and  fortified.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  those  arising  from  cli- 
matic influences,  we  liave  to  treat  a  simple  neu- 
rosis, and  to  allay  the  spasm  either  by  climatic 
or  by  medicinal  means,  of  which  the  former 
is  often  the  more  important,  and,  owing  to 
the  leading  part  played  by  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the. patient,  generally  .the  most  difficijt. 
In  obstinate  cases  the  doctrine  of  contrasts 
appears  the  only  safe  one.  Where  the  disease  has 
been  contracted  in  a  moist  cUmate,  a  dry  one 
mustbe  ^ried ;  if  in  an  inland  district,  the  seaside 
must  be  resorted  to ;  but  for  by  far  the  majority 
of  asthmatics  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns  is 
suitable,  and  the  smokier  the  air  and  the  closer 
the  streets  the  more  good  do  the  sufferers  appear 
to  receive.  Lond,on,  Glasgow,  Binjiingham,  and 
Bristol  are  all  favourable  resorts  for  cases  of 
ceuiotic  asthma:  and  the  points  of  difference 


between  their  atmospheres  and  tMit  of  the 
country  consist,  (1)  in  dryness ;  (2)  in  deficiency 
of  oxygen;  and  (S)  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
andcaibon:  all  of  which  peculiarities  appear  to 
exercise  a  sedative  effect  on  the  neurosis.  Damp, 
whether  of  soil  or  atmosphere,  is  usually  found 
to  be  liurtful,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  exciting 
causes  of  asthma, 

Xlie  medicines  most  useful  in  asthma  are  anti- 
spasmodics, either  stimulant  or  sedative :  the 
former,  including  alcohol,  strong  coffeoj  spiritus 
BBtheris,  and  nitrite  of  amyl,  will  prove  more 
efficacious  where  emphysema  i  s  present ;  the  latter 
comprise  stramonium,  belladonna,  Indian  hemp, 
lobelia,  tatula,  tobacco,  opiuin  with  its  salts, 
and  many  other  drugs.  These  may  be  taken  in- 
ternally in  the  form  of  extracts  or  tinctures ; 
or  smoked  in  pipes  or  as  cigarettes  ;  or  inhaled 
as  vapour  diffused  through  the  roonl  by  burning 
papers  or  pastilles  containing  them.  A  popular 
and  often  reliable  remedy  is  the  vapour  arising 
from  the  combustion  of  nitre- paper.  In  the 
severest  attacks  the  patient  can  neither  smoke 
nor  swallow,  and  in  this  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing medicines  into  his  system  we  find  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  atropine,  morphia,  and 
chloral  proves  effectual ;  but  if  emphysema  be 
present,  or  if  the  pulse  be  weak,  it  must  not  be 
attempted.  Chloroform  often  acts  like  a  charm 
in  the  worst  case,  and  after  inhaling  20  to  60 
minims  the  patient  will  gain  the  sleep  which 
has  been  denied  to  him  for  hours,  or  even  days ; 
but  the  effect  is  generally  transitory,  and  the  use 
of  the  remedy  not  free  from  risk.  Ether  is  safer, 
but  not  so  effective.  Chloral-hydrate  in  doses 
of  16  to  20  grs.,  repeated  every  four  hours 
until  the  spasm  subsides,  has  produced  not  only 
temporary,  but  even  permanent  good  in  a  large 
number  of  asthmatic  cases,  and  if  watched,  may 
be  persisted '  in  for  some  time.  In  the  writer's 
hands  it  has  proved  the  most  successful  remedy. 
In  the  use  of  anti-spasmodics  we  must  avoid 
judging  the  effects  of  one  from  the  failure  of 
another  of  the  same  class ;  but  in  difficult  cases 
we  must  try  each  in  succession — for  it  often 
happens  that  the  successful  remedy  is  only  arrived 
atafter  repeated  trials. 

Certain  mineral  waters,  and  especially  those 
of  Mont  Dore  and  the  Pyrenean  sulphur  springs 
of  Eaux  Bonnes,  Eaux  Chaudes  and  Cauterets, 
are  reputed  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
over  asthma,  but  they  have  not  been  success- 
ful in  the  writer's  experience,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  relieve  by  reducing  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  than  that  they  either  allay 
the  spasm  or  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Compressed  air  baths  at  pressures  varying 
from  3^  to  7  inches  of  mercury,  and  lasting  two 
hours,  have  afforded  consideral)le .  relief.  Se  < 
AiE,  Therapeutics  of. 

The  dietetie  treatment  varies  in  individual 
cases,  but  as  a  rule  asthmatics  should  dine  early, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  limit  themselves  to 
liquid  food,-  such  as  beef-tea,  soups,  and  milk, 
combined  with  such  an  amount  of  stimulant  as 
may  be  necessary,  thus  avoiding  any  distension 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  before  retiring  to 
rest.  The  diet  should  consist  of  brown  bread, 
toast,  and  biscuits — excess  of  starch  in  any  form 
being  studiously  avoided— o  fair  supply  of  plainly 
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cooked   meat,  fish  or  poultry,  and  a   limited 
amount  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  care  being  taken 
to  select  only  the  most  digestible  of  each  class. 
C.  Thbodoeb  Williams. 

ASTiaMATISM  —  ABTIOMISM  (4, 
priv.,  and  a-rlyiia,  a  spot  or  point). — Want  of 
symmetry  in  the  anterior  refracting  surfaces  of 
the  eyeball,  in  consequence  of  which  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  a  point  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
tbcus  upon  the  retina  as  a  point,  but  only  as  a 
difiiised  spot.    See  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

ASTEIBraElTTS.  —  Dbpdtition.  —  Medi- 
cines which  cause  the  contraction  of  tissues. 

Enumeration. — The  chief  astringents  are  Ni- 
trate of  Silver;  Sulphate  of  Copper;  Sulphate  of 
Zinc ;  Acetate  of  Lead ;  Perchloride  of  Iron ;  Alum ; 
Tannic  and  G-allic  acids,  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances containing  them,  such  as  Oak  Bark,  Galls, 
Kino,  and  Catechu;  and  Dilute  Mineral  Acids. 
Some  authors  also  include  in  this  class  of 
remedial  agents  such  articles  as  Ergot  of  Eye, 
which  contracts  the  blood-vessels  aDd  lessens 
hsemorrhage  after  it  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  although  it  has  no  local  astringent  action. 
AoTiONj — ^With  the  exception  of  gallic  acid, 
the  substances  already  mentioned  coagulate  or 
precipitate  albumin.  Dilute  mineral  acids  do 
not  coagulate  albumin,  but  precipitate  many 
albuminous  bodies  from  the  alkaline  fluids  by 
which  they  are  held  in  solution.  When  ap- 
plied to  a  sur&ce  from  which  the  epidermis 
has  been  removed,  the  other  astringents  combine 
with  the  albuminous  juices  which  moisten  this 
surface,  as  well  as  with  the  tissues  themselves, 
and  form  a  pellicle  more  or  leas  thick  and  dense, 
which  in  some  measure  protects  the  structures 
beneath  it  from  external  irritation,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  cause  the  structures  themselves 
to  become  smaller  and  more  dense.  On  a  mucous 
membrane  they  have  a  similar  auction,  and  they 
lessen  its  secretion.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  their  action  was  partly  due  to  their  caus- 
ing the  blood-vessels  going  to  a  part  of  the 
body  to  contract,  thus  lessening  the  supply  of 
fluid  to  it ;  as  well  as  to  their  effect  on  the 
tissues  themselves.  But  experiment  has  shown 
chat,  while  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  lead 
possess  this  power,  perchloride  of  iron  and  alum 
do  not,  and  that  tannic  and  gallic  acids  actually 
dilate  the  vessels.  The  astringent  action  of  these 
latter  drugs  must  therefore  be  exerted  upon  the 
tissues. 

Uses. — Astringents  may  be  employed  locally 
in  various  forms.  In  the  solid  form,  as  a  pow- 
der, or  in  various  preparations,  such  as  lotions, 
ointments,  plasters,  glycerines,  &c.,  they  are 
applied,  especially  the  metallic  astringents, 
to  wounds  and  ulcers  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  size  and  increasing  the  firmness 
of  exuberant  granulations,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
tecting the  surface  by  forming  a  pellicle  over  it. 
They  are  used  to  lessen  congestion  and  diminish 
the  secretion  of  the  various  mucous  membranes 
— as  a  lotion  to  the  eye  and  mouth ;  as  a  gargle 
or  a  spray  to  the  throat ;  in  the  form  of  an 
injection  to  the  nose,  urethra,  and  vagina ;  and 
as  a  suppository  to  the  rectum.  Administiered 
internally  several  astringents  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  checking  diarrhoea,  and  certain  of  them 
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may  have  a  local  action  upon  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

The  remote  action  of  such  astringeiits  aa 
acetate  of  lead  and  gallic  acid,  when  absoisbed 
into  the  blood,  in  lessening  hsemorrhage,  is  made 
available  in  the  treatment  of  haemoptysis,  hsema- 
temesis,  hsematuria,  and  loss  of  blood  from 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

T.  Latjder  Bbuntok. 

ASTTJEIAM"  BOSB. — The  rose  or  ery- 
thema of  the  Asturias ;  one  of  the  numerous 
synonyms  of  Pellagra — Mai  de  la  rosa  ;  Lepra 
Asturiends ;  Elephantiasis  Asturiemis.  See 
Pexlagba. 

ATAVISM  {atavuB,  a  grandfather)  signifies 
the  inheritance  of  a  disease  or  constitutional 
peculiarity  from  a  generation  antecedent  to  that 
immediately  preceding. 

A  T  ATTTA   T 

ATAXIC  /  ("'  P""^'  ^""^  '^'^^"'  °'^®'")-  ~" 
Terms  which  originally  meant  any  irregularity 
or  disorder,  but  are  now  specially  applied  to  ir- 
regularity of  associated  or  co-ordinated  muscular 
movements.  The  noun  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  disease  known  as  Loco^ 
motor  Ataxy.    See  Locouotob  Ataxy. 

ATELECTASIS  (areXiis,  imperfect,  and 
EKTOiris,  expansion). — ^Absence  or  imperfection  of 
the  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli  which 
normally  takes  place  at  birth,  the  lungs  thus 
remaining  more  or  less  in  their  fcetal  condition. 
See  LuHas,  Collapse  of. 

ATHEBOMA.      See  Arteries,  Diseases  of, 

ATHETOSIS  (8acTos,  without  fixed  po- 
sition).— Definition. — A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Hammond  of  New  York  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  hand  and  foot  are  in  continual  slow  irregular 
movement,  and  cannot  be  retained  in  any  position 
in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

Desobiption. — The  special  character  of  the 
movements  in  athetosis  is  that  they  are  slow  and 
deliberate.  They  usually  affect  the  arm  and  leg  on 
one  side  only.  Voluntary  power  is  retained,  but  is 
interfered  with  by  the  slow  spasm.  The  fingers 
are  irregularly  flexed  and  extended :  at  one  moment 
they  spread  wide  apart,  the  thumb  being  over- 
stretched ;  thereafter  firstone,  then  another  isbent 
in  to  the  palm,  and  again  extended.  The  move- 
ment can  be  arrested  for  a  moment  in  certain 
positions  by  the  will,  but  is  renewed  with  in- 
creased force.  The  foot  is  usually  inverted ;  the 
toes  being  flexed  or  extended,  but  in  less  constant 
movement.  The  spasm  may  cause  pain.  The 
muscles  sometimes  become  hypertrophied.  The 
movements  in  some  cases  cease  during 'sleep,  in 
others  they  do  not.  Sensation  is  often,  but  not 
always  impaired.  Tho  onset  of  this  condition 
is  usually  sudden,  and  in  some  cases  with  a  con- 
vulsion. _  The  subjects  have  been  generally  in 
middle  life. 

Athetosis  differs  from  the  spastio  contrac- 
ture so  common  after  hemiplegia  in  children 
in  the  slovmess  and  spontaneity  of  the  move- 
ments ;  but  the  two  conditions  are  probably  very 
closely  allied.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  disease.  Typical  athetosis'  niay  sno- 
ceed  hemiplegia. 

Pathoioqt.  —  It  is  probable  that,  as  Dr. 
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Hammond  suggests,  the  seat  of  the  mischief  in 
athetosis  is  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thala- 
mus. The  sudden  onset  of  the  disease,  and  the 
slight  affection  of  sensation,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  a  lesion  damaging,  but  not  destroy- 
ing, a  portion  of  one  of  these  nuclei,  leads  to 
a  perverted  action  of  the  nerve-cells,  so  that 
abnormal  motor  impulses  are  originated,  and 
those  transmitted  from  above  disturbed — '  irra- 
diated! (Nothnagel).  Charcot  believes  that  all 
post-hemiplegic  choreoid  movements  depend 
on  the  implication  of  fibres  outside  the  optic 
thalamus.  In  a  case  of  simple  ataxy  after  hemi- 
plegia— an  analogous  condition, — the  •writer 
has  found  a  cicatricial  sclerosis  extending  across 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  probably  loft  by  a 
patch  of  softening.  ' 

PbognosiS.— 'fiiis  is  unfavourable,  but  the 
slighter  eases  improve  and  may  even  approxi- 
mately recover. 

Treatment. — Nervine  tonics  and  sedatives  are 
the  remedies  chiefly  indicated.  Of  the  former 
arsenic,  and  of  the  latter  Indian  hemp,  do  most 
good ;  bromides  are  also  useful.  The  continuous 
current  is  perhaps  the  agent  Tvhich  affords  most 
distinct  relief.  In  one  -well-marked  case  under  the 
writer's  care  the  spontaneous  movements  ceased 
entirely  after  some  months'  galvanisation. 
The  positive  pole  may  be  placed  on  the  spine 
or  brachial  plexus,  the  negative  on  the  muscles 
involved.  The  action  of  the  continuous  current  is 
probably  in  part  direct,  in  part  reflex,  lessening  by 
the  peripheral  impression  the  over-action  of  the 
centre,  as  do  some  other  peripheral  impressions. 
W.  E.  Gt)WB8S,. 

atony'  }  (*'  P"'^-'  ^"'^  ■''''''"■  **"'8)-— 

Terms  implying  want  of  tone,  power,  or  vigour, 
and  associated  either  with  such  a  condition  of  the 
system  generally,  or  of  particular  organs,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  contractile. 

,  1 
ATBESIA(&,priv.,  and  riTftiiu,  I  pierce).-— 
Absence  of  a  natural  opening  or  passage,whether 
congenital  or  caused  by  disease. 

ATBOPHT.  GEITEBAL.— SvifON. :  Ma- 
rasmus. 

Definition. — ^Atrophy  means,  etymoiogically, 
simply  want  of  nourishment  (o,  priv.,  and  rpo^ii, 
nourishment),  but  the, term  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  condition  resulting  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, namely,  wasting  or  diminutiou  in  bulk  and 
substance,  even  though  this  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  other  cause,  and  even  though  the 
supply  of  nutritive  material  may  have  been 
abundant.  General  atr(q>hg  is  used  to  denote 
wasting  in  which  the  whole  body  participates. 
All  acute  diseases,  if  severe,  are  accompanied  by 
emaciation,  for  at  such  times  nutrition  is  temr 
porarUy  interfered  with.  Jhe  iise  of  the  word 
'atrophy'  is,  however,  confined,  as  a  rule,  to 
cases  where  the  interference  with  nutrition  has 
been  gradual,  a,nd  the  loss  of  flesh  consequently 
slow. 

.SliioLooy. — ^Atrophy  is  common  enough  at  all 
periods  of  life.  In  infanta  and  children  it  is  due, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  chronic  functional 
derangements  which  interfere  with  the  digestion 
and  elaboration  of  food.    Less  frequently  it  is  a 
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consequence  of  organic  disease.  In  adults  general 
atrophy  seldom  results  from  any  other  cause  than 
organic  disease,  and  functional  disorder  as  a 
cause  of  serious  wasting  is  the  exception.  In  old 
age  atrophy  is  a  common  consequence  of  the 
degenerations  of  tissue  which  accompany  the 
decline  of  life.  The  interference  with  nutrition 
may,  however,  be  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 


In  infants  under  twelve  months  old  there  are 
four  principal  causes  to  which  clironic  wasting 
can  usually  be  referred,  namely,  unsuitable  food ; 
chronic  vomiting  (gastric  catarrh) ;  chronic 
diarrhoea  (intestinal  catarrh) ;  and  inherited 
syphilis.  I3ad  feeding,  by  setting  up  a  chronic 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  both  vomiting  and  diarrhcea, 
but  it  may  produce  atrophy  without  either  of 
these  symptoms.  'WTien  an  infant  is  fed,  for 
instance,  with  large  quantities  of  farinaceous 
matter— a  form  of  food  which  is  alike  indiges- 
tible and  innutritions — a  very  small  part  only 
can  enter  as  nutriment  into  the  system.  The 
remainder  passes  down  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
is  ejected  at  rare  intervals  in  an  offensive  putty- 
like mass  or  in  hard  roundish  lumps.  The  child, 
therefore,  although  overloaded  with  food,  is  really 
under-nourished,  and  loses  flesh  as  long  as  such 
i  a.  diet  is  persisted  in.  If,  as  often  happens, 
diarrhoea  or  vomiting  be  set  up  by  the  irritation 
to  which  the  digestive  organs  are  subjected, 
wasting  is  more  rapid  and  the  danger  of  the  case 
is  increased.  Any  form  of  bad  feeding,  and  not 
only  excess  of  farinaceous  matter,  will  produce 
this  result.  Wasting,  indeed,  will  be  found  in 
every  case  where  the  food  selected  is  unfitted  for 
the  child,  and  thus  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
infants  who  are  fed  upon  milk  and  water  alone, 
The  casein  of  cow's  milk  is  difficult  of  digestion 
by  many  infants  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
coagulate  into  a  large  firm  clot  like  a  lump  of 
cheese.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  curd 
of  human  milk,  which  forms  light  small  floccu- 
lent  coagula,  and  is  digested  without  difliculty. 
Special  preparation  is  therefore  generally  re- 
quired to  reader  cow's  milk  a  suitable  diet  for  a 
young  chili 

It  is  not  only,  however,  unsuitable  food  whi<!h 
is  a  cause  of  atrophy  in  infants.  Catarrh  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  may  be  present,  although 
the  feeding  is  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  In- 
fants are  excessively  sensitive  to  chills,  and 
catarrh  of  their  delicate  digestive  organs  is 
easily  excited.  Now,  catarrh  of  a  njucous  mem- 
brane is  always  accompanied  by  an  increased 
flow  of  mucus,  and  this  alkaline  secretion  in 
excess  acts  as  a  ferment  and  sets  up  decom- 
position of  food.  A  sub-acute  gastric  catarrh 
from  this  cause  is  not  rarely  seen  in  new-born 
infants,  who  thus  are  rendered  for  the  time 
incapable  of  digesting  even  their  mother's  milk. 
In  such  cases  the  fault  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  milk,  which  is  said  to  be  unsuitad  to  the 
child;  and  die  mother  is  compelled,  much  against 
her  will,  to  wean  her  baby  and  feed  it  in  a 
different  way.  So  long  as  the  catarrh  continues, 
however,  no  fpod  appears  to  agree,  and  the  child 
often  after  a  time  dies  exhausted. 

Between  one  and  three  years  atrophy  is  com- 
monly associated  with  rickets.      In  these  cases 
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the  wasting  is  noted  chiefly  about  the  chest  and 
limbs,  for  the  belly  is  large  and  swollen  from 
flatulent  accumulation.  _  At  this  age  children  are 
still  liable  to  waste  from  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels :  indeed,  rickets  is  itself  often  com- 
plicated by  such  derangements.  Cancer  of  the 
internal  organs  is  also  sometimes  found  at  this 
time  of  life,  and  is  attended  with  extreme 
emaciation, 

JJ'ter  the  age  of  thre^  years  caseous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  glands  becomes  a  cause 
of  wasting. 

After  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  chronic  pulmonary 
phthisis  begins  to  appear.  Cases  of  heaJt- 
disease  as  a  result  of  acute  rheiiinatism  are 
also,  more  frequently  seen.  Diabetes,  too,  is 
sometimes  met  with.  All  these  diseases  may  pro- 
duce much  interference  with  nutrition. 

From  the  time  that  the  phild  begins  to  take 
other  food  than  that  furnished  by  his  mother's 
breast,  he  is  liable  to  worms  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  presence  of  worms  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  Joss  of  flesh,  not,  perhaps,  so 
much  on  account  of  the  parasites  tliemselves,  as 
on  account  of  the  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  which  is  associated  with  them.  Emacia- 
tion due  to  this  cause  may  sometimes  be  extreme. 
In  the  adult  atrophy  is  rarely  the  result  of 
mere  functional  derangement,  but  is  almost  in- 
variably a  sign  of  serious  organic  disease.  All 
chronic  ailments  are  not,  however,  accompanied 
by  marked  wasting.  Purely  local  diseases  lead 
to  little  loss  of  flesh  unless  they  aflfect  some  part 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  or  of  the  glandular 
system  which  is  concerned  in  the  elaboration 
of  nutritive  material ;  or  otherwise  directly 
influence  the  processes  of  nutrition.  Thus, 
emaciation  quickly  results  from  gastric  ulcer  or 
chronic  dysentery,  but  chronic  pneumonic 
phthisis  may  produce  littlp  diminution  in 
weight  if  there  is  no  pyrexia,  and  if  the  case 
is  not  complicated  by  diarrhoea  or  profuse  ex- 
pectoration. The  most  marked  atrophy  is  pro- 
duced by  the  so-called  constitutional  diseases, 
such  as  cancer  and  syphilis  in  the  third  stage  j 
by  those  which  set  up  a  persistent  drain  upon 
the  system,  such  as  severe  albuminuria,  chronic 
haemorrhages,  and  long-continued  .su'ppurations; 
or  by  those  which  directly  impede  the  passage 
of  nutritive  material  into  the  blood:  and  in 
the  latter  class  of  diseases,  influences  which 
act  directly  upon  the  thoracic  duct,  such  as 
obstruction  to  its  passage  from  pressure  by 
aneurism  and  other  tumours,  must  not  be  over- 
looked. There  is  a  form  of  atrophy  sometimes 
seen  in  hysterical  females,  depending  upon  dis- 
ordered innervation,  in.  which  the  most  extreme 
emaciation  may  be  reached!  Such  cases  are 
marked  by  a  dislike  to  food  which  may  amount 
to  absolute  loathing. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  general  atrophy 
are  loss  of  flesh,  loss  of  colour,  and  loss  of  strength, 
combined  with  other  special  phenomena  arising 
from  the  particular  disorder  to  which  the  impair- 
ment of  nutrition  is  due. 

Anatomicai,  CHAEiCTEEs. — The  most  marked 
post-mortem  appearance  in  this  oonditioii  is 
diminution  or  loss  of  fat,  especially  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous adipose  tissue ;  and  this  is  accom- 
panied by  wasting  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
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generally.  The  histological  elements  are  reduced 
in  size  without  undergoing,  as  a  rule,  actual 
numerical  diminution.  With  the  atrophy  ia 
often  associated  a  certain  amount  of  fatty 
degeneration. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  general  atro- 
phy consists  in  removing,  if  possible,  the  impedi- 
ment to  efficient  nutrition.  In  the,  case. of  a 
child  the  diet  must  be  selected  wjtli  care.  Excess 
<j)f  farinaceous  food  is  to  ba  avoided,  and  cow's 
milk,  can  be  diluted,  if  necessary,  by  admixtujce 
with,  thin  barley  water.  Any  gastric  or  intestinal 
derangement  must  be  at  once  remedied,  plenty  of 
fresh  air  should  be  obtained,  and  perfect  cleanli- 
ness strictly  enjoined.  In  an  adult  the  disease 
■whieji  is  the  cause  of  the  malnutrition  must  lie 
sought  for  and  submitted  to  treatment..  Efibrls 
should  be  made  on  the  one  hand  to  arrest  any 
drain  upon  the  system ;  and,  on  the  othei;  hand, 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  .dietary,  and 
by  attention  to  the  eliminatory  organs,  to  remove 
all  obstacles  to  the  entrance  of  nourishin.enk 
Even  in  cases  of  organic  .and  incura,ble  disbase 
much  beneflt  may  often  be  derived  froni  due 
observance  of  physiological  laws. 

Eustace  .  Smitb.  " ' 

ATBOPHY,  LOCAL.— This  condition  sig- 
nifies atrophy.of  a^art  of  the  body,  which  may 
be  apparently  congenital,  or  may  be  produced 
by  various  causes  acting  during  life.  It  will  be 
convenieut  to  consider  local  atrophy  according  to 
the  several  forms  which  are  met  with. 

Congenital  Atrophy  is  that  condition  in 
which  some  part  of  the  body  never  reaches  its 
full-  standard  of  size.  It  is  more  correctly  deno 
minated  arrested  growth  or  congenital  smallness. 
When  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  body  is 
thus  aflfeoted,  a.  marked,  and  permanent  dispro- 
portion between  the  two  sides  results.  This, 
hemiatrophy  is,  in  theory,  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  hypertrophy  of  the  opposite  side,  but 
mostly  the  paralytic  or  enfeebled  state  of  the 
atrophic  side  shows  it- to  be  abnormal.  The 
limbs  are  most  strikingly  implicated,  while  the 
corresponding  side'  of  the  face  and  head  is  some- 
times similarly,  sometimes  conversely  affected. 
In  many  cases  atrophy  of  the  opposite  half  of  the 
eerpbium  was  found  on  post-mortem  exaihina- 
tion.  The  same  condition  may  be  partial — 
hemiatrophia  partialis — and  it  then  chiefly  affects 
the  face,  or  some  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
fifth  cranial  nerve.  These  conditions  must  be 
ascribed  to  some  perversion  '  of  innervation 
occurring  during  development.  Other  congeni- 
tal atrophies,  local  but  not  A«mi-atrophic,  are 
more  probably  referred  to  obstruction  of  blood- 
vessels duringthe  same  process.  The  defective 
development  of  the  brain  in  cretinism  has  been 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged  thyroid 
upon  the  carotid  arteries. 

_  PhysiologioEa  Atrophies. — These  form",  a 
distinct  class,  where  atrophy  of  a  part  of  the 
body  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
development.  Such  are  the  wasting  of  the  thymus 
gland  in  early  life,  of  the  mammae  and  sexual 
organs  after  middle  age.  Most  commonly 
the  atrophy  is  here  closely  connected  either  with 
the  involution  or  perhaps  the  development  of 
some  correlated  organ ;  but  it  is  not  possible 
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to  say  what  the  nature  of  thia  connection  is, 
whether  one  of  nutrition  or  of  innervation. 

AocLuired  Atropliiea. — The  conditions  thus 
distinguished  possess  most  interest  for  the 
practical  physician.  Wasting  of  any  part  of 
the  body  during  life,  when  not  physiological, 
usually  depends  either  upon  some  interference 
with  the  blood-supply,  or  some  disturbance  of 
innervation ;  but  to  these  must  be  added,  in  the 
case  of  organs  which  have  an  active  and  con- 
tinuous function,  disuse  or  over-stimulation. 
Deficient  blood-supply,  which  causes  atrojjhy, 
may  be  produced  by  the  obstruction  of  a  nutrient 
artery,  especially  if  it  be  gradual,  since  sudden 
blocking  will  produce  more  complicated  pheno- 
mena. Constant  pressure  is  a  cause  of  atrophy, 
because  it  interferes  both  with  the  blood- 
supply,  and  with  the  vital  actions  of  the  tissue- 
elements.  Intermittent  pressure,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  causing  hypersemia,  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  hypertrophy.  Moreover,  inadequate 
renewal  of  blood,  that  is,  filling  of  the  vessels, 
even  to  excess,  with  venous  blood,  or  venous  en- 
gorgement, though  at  first  it  may  cause  enlarge- 
men' .  mostly  leads  to  atrophy  in  tlie  end ;  as  is 
seen  'n  the  granular  induration  of  liver  and  kid- 
neys 'aused  by  disease  of  the  heart  obstructing  the 
circulation.  Many  forms  of  atrophy  in  old  age  are 
clearly  dependent  upon  senile  obstruction  of  the 
arteries,  for  example,  that  of  the  skin,  spleen,  and 
kidneys.  The  instances  of  atrophy  from  disturbed 
innervation  are  less  easy  to  discriminate,  except 
where  there  is  actual  paralysis.  In  two  distinct  dis- 
eases, however,  p-ogresdvemusdular  atrophy  a,n.& 
infantile  or  essential  paratysie,  loss  of  power  in 
the  muscles  is  followed  by  a  remarkable  wasting, 
far  more  rapid  than  that  which  results  from  dis- 
use alone.  Division  of  the  nerve  of  a  limb  produces 
rapid  wastingof  the  muscles  no  longer  used,  and 
this  is  accompanied  in  the  end  by  some  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  bones  and  accessory  parts. 
Local  atrophy  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  seen  in 
regions  limited  by  the  distribution  of  a  nerve, 
especially  some  branch  of  the  fifth ;  and  more  ex- 
tensive atrophy  of  one  side  of  the  face  or  head, 
equally  marked  out  by  nervous  distribution,  and 
resembling  some  cases  of  Congenital  atrophy,  has 
also  been,  though  very  rarely,  observed.  These 
facts  raise  the  interesting  question  whether  there 
are  '  trophic  nerves.'  Without  discussing  this 
question,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  nerves 
which  delineate  an  atrophic  region  are  always 
motor  or  mixed  branches,  never  solely  sensory. 

Disuse  produces  atrophy  only  in  organs 
whose  functions  are  active  and  constant,  such  as 
nerves  and  muscles.  Nervous  tissue  wastes 
constantly,  and  sometimes  rapidly  when  ciurents 
cease  to  traverse  it.  This  is  seen  not  only  in 
the  nerves  of  paralyzed  limbs,  but  even  in  the 
nerve-centres,  where  any  interruption  of  the 
nervous  channels^  either  above  in  the  cerebrum, 
or  below  in  the  nerve-trunks,  is  followed 
by  degeneration,  ending  in  atrophy,  of  the 
whole  nervous  tract  leading  from  the  cerebral 
cortex  to  the  peripheral  termination — so  called 
tecondary  degeneration  of  the  cord,  In  muscu- 
lar tissue  the  wasting  is  almost  as  constant, 
but  hysterical  paralyses  make  an  exception,  the 
helpless  limbs  preserving  their  nutrition  in  a 
surprising  manner.    In  organs  whose  functions 
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are  intermittent  or  periodic,  disuse  does  not 
appear  necessarily  to  produce  atrophy,  as  is  seen 
in  the  ovaries,  testicles,  and  mammse. 

That  excessive  stimulation  or  over- work  may 
produce  atrophy  is  seen  in  degenerative  diseases 
of  the  nerve-centres  arising  from  undue  mental 
activity ;  and  of  the  sexual  organs  from  exces- 
sive indulgence. 

trnezplalned  Atrophies. — Cases  of  local 
atrophy  occur  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  satisfactory  explanation.  Such  are  the  con- 
ditions known  as  linear  atrophy  of  the  skin ; 
some  remarkable  cases  of  atrophy  of  bone, 
especially  of  the  skull  (fragilitas  ossUim),  and  of 
some  parts  of  the  cerebrum.  We  may  have  to 
attribute  to  changes  of  the  latter  class  just  men- 
tioned, certain  peripheral  atrophies,  without  being 
able  to  account  for  the  original  lesion. 

It  is  possible  that  deficiency  of  special  kinds 
of  food  may  lead  to  atrophy  of  special  organs — 
thus  deficiency  of  lime  may  make  the  bones  soft, 
and  deficiency  of  iron  arrest  the  development  of 
blood-corpuscles;  but  even  these  familiar  in- 
stances must  be  accepted  with  a  little  reserve. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  any 
special  drugs,  such  as  iodine,  can  produce 
atrophy  of  special  glands. 

Patholosy. — Wasting  may  occur  simply,  or 
as  a  consequence  of  change  of  substance,  or 
from  the  intrusion  of  some  new  material;  in  other 
words,  there  may  be  simple  atrophy,  atrophy 
from  degeneration,  or  atrophy  by  st^stitution. 
The  first  is  probably  rare ;  generally  some 
change  of  substance  occurs.  The  most  frequent 
degenerative  process  is  fatty  degeneration ;  the 
albuminoits  substance  being  converted  into  or 
replaced  by  fat,  which,  if  afterwards  absorbed, 
leaves  a  void.  Organs  thus  affected  may  be 
apparently  enlarged,  though  the  original  sub- 
stance is  wasted.  Atrophy  from  substitution  is 
seen  when  the  connective  tissue  of  an  organ,  for 
instance,  increases,  compressing  and  destroying 
the  other  tissue-elements,  and  these  not  being 
renewed  when  the  newly-formed  connective-tissue 
is  absorbed,  the  whole  organ  is  diminished  in  bulk. 
This  is  seen  in  all  the  changes  called  cirrhoris 
or  fibroid  degeneration,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys. 

Tkbatmekt. — No  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  treating  all  cases  of  local  atrophy.  Where 
the  blood- supply  is  deficient,  we  have  rarely  any 
means  of  supplementing  it;  where  innervation 
is  at  fault,  it  is  seldom  under  our  control.  In 
general,  harm  rather  than  good  results  from  any 
attempt  to  attract  blood  by  artificial  irritation. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  atrophy  from  disuse  of 
the  nervo-muscular  system,  a  line  of  treatment, 
and  more  especially  of  prophylaxis,  is  very 
clearly  indicated ;  that  is,  to  keep  the  muscles 
in  exercise  by  artificial  means,  particularly  by 
electricity,  or  by  the  processes  of  friction  and 
kneading,  known  as  passive  motion.  In  this  way 
so  much  of  the  atrophy  as  is  due  simply  to 
disuse  may  be  checked  for  the  future,  and  even 
the  past  loss  reinstated.  We  shall,  moreover, 
never  do  harm  by  attempting  to  supply  soma 
special  kind  -of  food  which  appears  to  bo 
deficient,  as  iron  for  the  blood  and  phosphorus  for 
the  bones  or  nervous  system. 

J.  F.  Patiri. 
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ACTDITOEY  NERVE. 


AtTDITOKY  ITEBVE,  Diseaaes  of.  See 
fiAH,  Diseases  of;  and  Heaeino,  Disorders  of. 

AITBA  (aipa,  a  breeze).— A  peculiar  sensa- 
tion, subjective  in  origin,  immediately  preceding 
an  epileptic  or  hysterical  convulsion,  and  named 
respectively  Aura  Epileptica  and  Aura  Hysterica. 
The  word  was  originally  adopted  because  the 
sensation  is  often  described  as  that  of  the  pas- 
sage of  cold  air  or  light  vapour  from  the  trunk 
or  extremities  to  the  head ;  but  it  has  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  any  phenomenon,  whether 
sensory  or  motor,  that  ushers  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy 
or  of  hysteria. 

AITKAL  DISEASES.    See  Eae,  Diseases  of. 

ATTSCTJLTATIOir  {ausculto,  I  listeji). — A 
method  of  physical  examination,  which  consists 
in  listening  over  various  parts  of  the  body,  either 
by  the  direct  application  of  the  ear  (immediate 
auamltatimi),  or  by  the  aid  of  specjal  instru- 
ments {mediate  auscultation),  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  certain  sounds  produced  in  health  and 
See  Phtsioai.  Examination. 


BACTERIA. 

AtrSOtriiTATOKT    PEKCrrSSION.— A 

metho  of  physical  examination,  in  which  the 
sounds  elicited  by.  percussion  are  studied  by 
means  of  auscultation.     See  Physicai,  Examina- 


AUSTBALIA.     jSse  Appendix. 

AtTTOPHONIA  (o4t!is,  itself,  and  ^ai/J), 
the  voice); — A  physical  sign  obtained  by  study- 
ing the  modifications  of  the  resonance  of  the 
observer's  own  voice  during  auscultation.  See 
Physical  Examination. 

ATTTOPSY.     See  Neceopsy. 

AZOBES,  St.  Michael's. — ^Warm,  very 
moist,  equable  climate.  Mean  winter  tempera- 
ture 38°  F.  Prevailing  winds  N.  and  E.  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

AZOTTTBIA. — A  condition  of  the  urine  in 
which  there  exists  an  absolute  and  relative  ex- 
cess of  urea,  without  accompanying  pyrexia,  filse 
Ubine,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 
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BAOIIiLTTS  (from  bacilhim,  a  little  staff)  is 
the  name  now  given  to  certain  filiform  Bacteiria 
vhich  have  assumed  much  importance  of  late, 
principally  because  of  their  constant  presence  in 
the  blood  and  tissues  in  splenic  fever  and  malig- 
nant pustule.  See  Leptothkix,  and  Bacteria  ; 
also  PusTDLE,  Malignamt  ;  and  Bacilli  in 
Appendix. 

BACTEBIA  {PaKriipiov,  a  rod)  are  some  of 
the  lowest  known  forms  of  life.  They  most  fre- 
quently exist  as  minute  rod-like  bodies,  about 
li,l„„  inch  in  length,  with  a  slight  median  con- 
striction. They  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than 
this,  and  may  present  minor  variations  in  form. 
They  swarm  in  all  putrefying  solUtioDS  and  mix- 
tures of  organic  matter,  and  in  many  fermenting 
fluids  in  which  the  chemical  changes  are  not  ac- 
companied by  an  emission  of  stinking  gases.  In 
fluids  belonging  to  the  latter  category,  the  typical 
Tnrula  or  yeast-cell  may  be  met  with,  as  well  as 
organic  forms  strictly  intermediate  between  it 
and  the  typical  Bacterium.  From  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  it  is  admitted  that  no  absolute 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the 
intimately  related  processes  of  putrefaction  and 
fermentation ;  whilst  from  a  biological  point  of 
view  we  are  similarly  unable  to  erect  any  impass- 
able barriers  between  the  organic  forms  which 
are  found  as  part  of  the  products  of  change  in 
putrefying  and  fermenting  fluids  respectively. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  typical  Bacteria 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  putrefying  fluids ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  typical  Torulse  are 
only  present  in  some  fermenting  fluids.  But 
the  rather  long  rod-like  bodies,  which  have  been 
hitherto  named  Vibriones,  and  the  still  longer 
filaments  mostly  known  as  Leptoihrix  {see  Lep- 
lOTHEix),  are  unquestionably  capable  of  being 
derived  from  ordinary  Bacteria  in  certain  media. 

In  the  most  highly  putrescent  fluids  Bacteria 


are  usually  found  to  bo  very  small,  because, 
though  the  total  bulk  of  living  things  rapidly 
augments  in  such  fluids,  the  individual  units 
(in  consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which  a 
process  of  fission  takes  place)  do  not  increase  in 
size.  In  less  putrescent  fluids,  however,  where  the 
chemical  changes  constituting  the  putrefactive 
process  take  place  more  slowly,  the  living  forms 
also  appear  and  grow  with  less  rapidity;  and 
owing  to  the  co-existence  of  a  lower  frequency 
of  fission  or  spontaneous  division  amongst  such 
individual  living  units,  they  often  attain  a  larger 
size.  They  then  appear,  according  to  their 
length,  either  as  Vibriones  or  as  Leptothrix  fila. 
ments.  These  are  plain,  jointed,  or  monilated, 
according  as  partial  segmentation  is  absent,  has 
taken  place  rarely,  or  has  occurred  so  rapidly 
as  to  give  what  would  have  been  a  plain  fila- 
ment  the  appearance  of  a  string  of  beads. 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  precise  rela- 
tion of  organisms  to  the  processes  of  putrefac- 
tion and  fermentation,  opposite  opinions  are  at 
present  held.  Believers  in  Pasteur's  germ- theory 
maintain  that  they  are  invariably  the  initiators 
of  these  chemical  processes  ;  whilst  those  who 
reject  this  theory,  as  being  too  exclusive,  con- 
tend that  putrefaction  and  fermentation  may  be 
initiated  in  the  absence  of  Bacteria  and  their 
germs.  Those  holding  the  former  view  believe 
that  Bacteria  are  only  capable  of  being  derived 
from  pre-existing  organisms  of  like  kinds;  whilst 
those  who  reject  it  contend  that  particles  of 
living  matter,  which  develop  into  Bacteria, 
may  be  generated  from  the  organic  compounds 
dissolved  in  fermentable  fluids,  and  that  such 
particles  of  living  matter  are,  in  fact,  just  as 
much  products  of  the  fermentative  process  and 
of  the  fluid  in  which  it  occurs,  as  are  the  gases 
simultaneously  general  ed  therefrom.  According 
to  this  view,  these  lowest  living  units  bridge 
the  gap  hitherto  held  to   exist  between  living 


BACTEBU. 
and  so-called  dead  matter,  and  afford  an  illus- 
tration of  the  natural  independent  origin  of 
chemical  compounds  so  complex  and  endowed 
with  such  attributes  as  to  win  for  them  the 
name  of  'yital'  compounds.  (See  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boyd  Society,  No.  172,  1876,  pp. 
149-156.) 

Pasteur's  'Vital  theory'  of  fermentation  is 
one  of  great  importance  both  to  chemists  and 
biologists,  and  it  also  farces  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  medical  men,  as  the  parent  of 
another  doctrine  which  has  of  late  assumed 
great  prominence  in  relation  to  the  science  of 
medicine — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  lower  or- 
ganisms allied  to  those  met  with  in  putrefying 
and  fermenting  media  are  causally  related  to  cer- 
tain morbid  processes  with  which  they  either  do, 
nr  are  said  to  coexist.  Bacteria  and  their  allies 
are  as  uniformly  coexistent  with  a  few  general 
diseases  and  certain  local  morbid  processes  as 
they  are  with  putrefactions  and  fermentations, 
BO  that  the  same  general  question  as  to  the 
precise  significance  of  this  coexistence  again 
presses  for  solution.  Are  the  organic  forms 
associated  with  such  morbid  processes  the  solo 
causes  or  inciters  of  these  processes  7  or  are 
they  consequences  {i.e.  concomitant  products)  of 
pathological  processes  which  hare  been  initiated 
in  their  absence  ?  The  former  view  is  warmly 
supported  by  many  who  regard  Bacteria  and 
allied  organic  forms  as  the  contagious  elements 
of  such  communicable  diseases ;  and  many  of 
these  same  pathologists,  resting  upon  analogy, 
wish  to  extend  their  theory,  so  as  to  ifcake  it 
applicable  to  many  other  communicable  diseases 
with  which  organic  forms  have  not  as  yet  been 
shown  to  be  correlative. 

Thus,  just  as  certain  chemists  hold  that  Bac- 
teria and  allied  forms  are  the  causes  of  all 
fermentations  and  putrefactions,  so  certain 
pathologists  either  do  actually,  or  are  inclined  to 
maintain  that  Bacteria  and  allied  organisms  of 
common  or  of  special  kinds  are  the  causes- of  all 
communicable  or  contagious  diseases.  Accord- 
ing to  such  chemists  all  ferments  are  living 
organisms;  and  according  to- such,  jjathologists 
all  oontagia  are  allied  living  organisms. 

The  coexistence  of  organisms  is  one  which  ob- 
tains for  almost  all  fermentations,  but  only  for 
a  few  of  the  communicable  diseases,  so  that  any 
argument  deducible  from  such  mere  coexistence 
in  favour  of  tibe  causal  relationship  of  the  or- 
ganisms, is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  fer- 
mentations than  as  regards  diseases.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  almost  universal  coexistence  of 
organisms  with  fermentations,  it  is  still  necessary 
for  us  to  ask  whether  they  appear  as  causes 
or  as  effects  of  these  phenomena.  Prom 
this  it  may  be  judged  how  little  the  more 
limited  '  facts  of  coexistence.'  should  be  allowed 
to  influence  our  opinion  on  the  derivative  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  lower  organisms  to 
disease.  At  least  one  of  the  reputed  instances 
in  which  this  coexistence  of  organisms  has  been 
dwelt  upon,  as  showing  that  they  are  the  causes 
of  the  morbid  phenomena  with  which  they  are 
associated,  has  of  late  been  dissipated,  since  in 
the  case  of  the  small-pox  of  sheep  (variola  ovina) 
the  alleged  organisms  are  now  admitted  to 
have  no  existence — certain   appearances  pro- 
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duced  in  the  tissues  by  preservative  media 
having  been  mistaken  for  organisms  which  have 
been  elaborately  described  and  figured.  {See  Pro- 
ceedinffsoftheBoyalSociety,'So.n2,'l878,^.liO.) 
But  even  if  all  tne  alleged  cases  of  coexistence 
of  organisms  with  morbid  processes  were  real, 
and  if  future  investigations  should  show  that 
such  facts  are  more  numerous  than  are  at  pro- 
sent  imagined,  ^till  the  multiplication  of  this 
evidence  to  any  extent  will  never  hejp  us  (any 
more  than  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  fermenta- 
tions) to  solve  the  real  question — whether  such 
morbid  processes  are  only  caused  and  propa- 
gated by  organisms,  or  whether  they  may  at 
times  come  into  existence  independently? 

The  vital  or  germ-theory  of  fermentation 
would  be  broken  down  and  become  untenable 
whenever  it  is  shown  that  fermentation  can 
originate  independently  of  the  Bacteria  and 
their  germs  which  appear  as  part  of  the  process. 
Similarly,  the  germ-theory  of  disease  would  be 
refuted,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  some  of  the 
morbid  processes  in  question  could  originate  in 
the  absence  of  the  living  organisms  which  sub- 
sequently appear  as  part  of  the  pathological 
products.  The  latter  ref  atation,  however,  could 
never  be  made  directly,  since  no  living  being 
could  in  any  circumstance  whatsoever  be  proved 
— in  an  experimental  sense — to  be  beyond  the 
possible  reach  of  some  of  the  alleged  disease- 
germs.  But  inasmuch  as  this  problem  is,  from 
its  very  nature,  one  which  does  not  admit  of 
experimental  proof  or  disproof  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  because  this  germ-theory 
of  disease  is  clearly  a  derivative  doctrine  from 
the  germ  theory  of  fermentation,  it  must  stand 
or  fall  with  the  germ-theory  of  fermentation, 
which,  fortunately,  is  Capable  of  experimental 
proof  or  disproof.  The  question  of  'spontaneous 
generation'  comes,  therefore,  to  be  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  germ-theory  of  disease,  so  that 
the  study  of  the  latter  to  the  neglect  of  the 
former  can  only  end  in  the  propagation  of 
vagueness  and  uncertainty.  The  real  question 
is  not  as  to  the  extent  or  frequency  of  the  co- 
existence of  organisms  with  local  or  general 
diseases,  but  the  much  more  important  one  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  relation  to  such  pro- 
cesses. If  they  act  as  invariable  and  sole  causes, 
then  their  presence  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  importance.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  organisms  are  not  causes  but  rather 
concomitant  products,  their  presence  from  a 
purely  medical  point  of  view  is  of  trifiing  im- 
portance. The  study  of  their  growth  and 
development  would  in  that  case  be  important 
only  as  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
tural changes  pertaining  to  the  diseases  in  ques- 
tion. See  li'ansactions  of  the  Pathological  Society, 
vol.  xxvi.,  and  Journal  of  the  Liniusan  'Society, 
vol.  xiv.  See  also  the  articles  Micrococci;  Pcs- 
TULE,  Malignamt;  and  Zymb. 

H.  Chablton  Bastian. 

BABSIT-BApEig'  in  Germany.    Thermal 
saline  waters.    See  Minebal  Wateks. 

BASEIT  in  Austria.      Thermal    sulphur 
waters,    See  Mineral  Watebs. 
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B  ADEN  in  Switzerland.  Thermal  Bulphur 
waters.     See  Minbeal  Watbes, 

BADBirWBlIiEK  in  G-ermany.  Simple 
thermal  waters.    Bee  Mineral  Watbbs. 

BAONEBES-DE-BIGOBBB  in  France. 
Simple  thermal  and  earthy  waters.  SeeMiNEBAi. 
Watkbs. 

BAaNEBES-DE-LTTOHOW  in  Prance. 
Thermal  sulphur  waters.  See  Mineeai.  Watebs. 
BALANITIS  —  BALAN  OPOSTHITIS 
(iStiAoras,  an  acorn,,  and  iriSirflij,  the  foreskin).— 
Stnon.:  Bastard  Clap;  Blennorrhagia  Balani; 
Inflammatory  Phimosis. 

DEFiNiTioif. — Inflammation  of  the  opposing 
surfaces  of  the  glans  and  prepuce ;  sometimes 
acQte — even  gangrenous,  and  sometimes  chronic. 
A  purely  local  affection;  frequently,  but  not 
necessarily,  of  venereal  origin. 

.SStioloqt. — Balanitis  is  much  less  common 
than  urethritis,  being  met  with  at  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty-four  of 
the  latter.  It  may  be  either  primary;  or  con- 
secutive to  chancres,  syphilitic  eruptions,  warts, 
aeenmulated  smegma,  variolous  pustules,  or 
gonorrhoea.  When  primary,  the  common  pre- 
dUpQSing  cause  is  a  Ipng,  narrow  foreskin.  Four- 
nier  attributes  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  balanitis 
to  a  long  prepuce  with  insufficient  cleansing; 
about  one-third  to  irritation  by  chancres  and 
gonorrhceal  pus ;  and  a  very  few  to  other  causes. 
Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  balanitis  de- 
pend on  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation. In  the  simplest  form  there  is  heat  and 
itching  of  the  furrow,  slight  redness  of  that 
part,  with  a  milky  or  yellowish  secretion.  When 
the  inflammation  is  more  severe  and  extended, 
swelling  and  pain  are  added,  the  other  sym- 
ptoms are  more  marked,  and  characteristic 
excoriations  appear.  They  are  irregular,  shal- 
low, never  extending  more  deeply  than  the 
epithelium,  but  often  coalesdng  into  large 
raw  diafings.  An  abundant  yeUovrish-greeu 
matter  of  offensive  odour  bathes  the  surface. 
When  the  urine  trickles  over  these  excoriations 
there  is  severe  smarting  pain.  If  stiU  further 
irritated,  the  foreskin  swells  enormously,  is 
divided  at  the  free  border  by  deep  creases,  and 
can  no  longer  be  turned  back.  Aching,  smart- 
ing, great  tenderness,  and  painful  erection,  often 
accompanied  by  constitutional  disturbance  and 
fever,  are  present. 

CoMPMCATioNS. — The  cellular  tissue  and  the 
lymphatic  ducts  of  the  foreskin  and  sheath,  or 
thelymphatic  glands,  may  inflame  to  suppuration, 
to  ulceration,  and,  in  persons  enfeebled  by  any 
cause,  even  to  gangrene.  Sloughing  begins  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  foreskin  at  the  upper 
part;  seldom  to  much  extent,  though  the  whole 
prepuce,  except  the  frsenum,  may  be  lost,  and  when 
cicatrisation  sets  in  the  organ  appears  circum- 
cised. Paraphimosis  is  caused  by  imprudent 
retraction  of  a  swollen  foreskin.  Warts  keep 
up  chronic  posthitis  of  the  furrow.  Adhesions, 
usually  at  the  corona  and  the  furrow,  may 
attach  the  prepuce  completely  to  the  glans. 
Thickening  and  phimosis  are  uot  uncommon 
aAer  repeated  attacks. 
CocBSB. — The  duration  of  balanitis  depends 
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on  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  parts.  When 
remedies  can  be  easily  applied,  it  is  not  more  than 
three  or  four  days.  With  phimosis,  the  course  is 
severe,  and  the  duration  is  indefinite  ;  even  when 
limited  to  the  furrow,  posthitis  is  often  obstinate. 

Diagnosis.— This  is  easy  when  the  parts  can  be 
exposed.  Serpes  is  distinguished  from  balanitis 
by  small  grouped  round  ulcers,  limited  to  one  or 
two  points  of  the  mucous  surface,  without  generid 
congestion.  Simple  chancre  has  well-defined 
undermined  edges  and  a  spongy  surface.  The 
syphilitic  sore  has  the  indurated  base  and  en- 
larged lymphatic  glands.  When  there  Is  phi- 
mosis, the  discharge  may  come  from  the  urethra 
or  from  a  chancre.  If  from  the  urethra,  it  can 
be  usually  seen  escaping  thence,  and  there  is 
pain  along  the  penis,  with  other  signs  of 
urethritis.  A  chancre  under  the  foreskin  is 
betrayed  by  a  hard  and  tender  point,  and  after  a 
few  days  consecutive  sores  usually  appear  at  the 
orifice  of  the  prepuce. 

Peognosis  in  the  primary  form  is  alwa.ys  good. 
If  the  complaint  is  secondary  or  symptomatic, 
gangrene  may  result. 

Teeatmbnt. — The  chief  indication  is  to  keep 
the  inflamed  surfaces  separate.  After  washing 
and  thoroughly  drying,  the  excoriations^  should 
be  touched  with  a  10-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  a  bit  of  dry  lint  laid  on  the  glans 
before  the  foreskin  is  drawn  forward.  If  there  is 
phimosis,  frequent  injections  of  tepid  water,  and 
twice  daily  of  a  6-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  must  be  thrown  to  the  farthest  part  of  the 
foreskin  with  a  long-nozzled  syringe.  Leeches 
to  the  groins,  and  opium  internally,'  as  well  as 
in  iiyections,  relieve  pain.  Acupunctuies  give 
vent  to  simple  oedema,  but  tend  to  acBelerate 
gangrene  with  brawny  tension  and  erysipelatous 
redness.  Incisions,  if  needed,  should  be  frefe ; 
one  on  each  side,  carried  quite  back  to  the  fur- 
row. The  upper  half  of  the  foreskin  can  then 
be  easily  turned  back,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
formity is  less  than  if  the  foreskin  is  divided  at 
the  dorsum.  In  paraphimosis,  before  replacing 
the  swollen  foreskin,  the  tension  should  be  re- 
lieved by  acupuncture  and  astringent  lotions,  or 
by  incisions  if  needed.  Bbekhlby  HBx. 

BAXBIfESS. — Stnon.  :  Alopecia. 

Description. — ^Baldness  or  loss  of  hair  pre- 
sents an  extensive  range  of  variation  in  degree, 
from  moderate  thinness  of  the   hair,  such  as 
occurs  in  D^uvium  capUlorum,   to  complete 
baldness — Alopecia  calva  or  Calvities,  the  latter 
not  limited  to  the  scalp  alone,  but  involving 
eyebrows,  eyelashes,  beard,  and  every  hair  of  the 
body.   Instead,  however,  of  being  general,  bald- 
ness may  be  partial,  affecting  more  or  less  of 
the  surface  of  the  scalp  for  example,  the  summit 
and  forehead  in  men,  and  the  summit  and  occiput 
in  women.      One  remarkable  form  of  partial 
baldness  has  been  denominated  Alopecia  areata, 
or  simply  Area,  and  as  this  was  described  by 
Celsus,  it  has  likewise  been  called  Area  Celii. 
Area  occurs  suddenly,  and  is  a  mere  faUing-off 
of  the  hair  over  a  space  of  circular  figure ;  there 
may  be  one  or  more  of  such  Arese,  and  sometimes 
Area  is  only  the  beginning  of  Calvities.  Area  is 
likewise  occasionally  met  with  in  the  whiskers 
and  beaid. 
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Patholooy. — The  pathology  of  Alopecia  is  a 
loss  of  nutritive  power  of  the  skin,  sometimes 
progressive  and  consequent  on  advancing  age, 
as  in  general  baldness ;  and  sometimes  limited 
to  a  nerve-district  of  small  extent,  as  in  Area. 
This  fact  is  very  evident  in  the  latter  form, 
inasmuch  as,  conjoined  with  the  sudden  drop- 
ping-out  of  the  hair,  the  integument  is  pale  and 
thin,  poorly  nourished,  somewhat  anaesthetic,  and 
thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference ; 
while  the  hairs  which  remain  at  the  periphery 
are  altered  iu  structure,  clubbed  and  broken  off. 

iETioLooT. — The  causes  of  Alopecia  are  ex- 
hausted nutritive  power  of  the  skin ;  nerve 
paresis  in  the  case  of  Area;  syphilis;  and  local 
injury.  The  Alopecia  of  syphilis  follows  the  plan 
of  distribution  of  its  exanthem.  Partial  Alopecia 
may  result  from  a  blow ;  firom  the  accidental 
tearing  out  of  a  lock  of  hair ;  from  the  sting  of 
a  bee;  from  nervous  shock;  or  from  other 
sauses. 

Teeatment. — This  consists  in  the  restoration 
of  nerve-power  and  nutritive  power;  and  in 
local  stimulation.  The  best  applications  for 
the  latter  purpose  are  the  stimulating  liniments 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia ;  e.g.  liniment  of 
ammonia,  compotmd  camphor  liniment,  and  the 
liniments  of  chloroform  and  mustard;  or  the 
aoetum  cantharidis  properly  diluted  for  general 
Alopecia,  or  applied  with  a  brush  in  its  concen- 
trated form  for  Area.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
latter,  ammonia,  turpentine,  and  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  are  likewise  useful ;  while  foi* 
syphilitic  Alopecia  the  -white  precipitate  ointment 
with  camphor  is  the  best  local  application,  con- 
joined with  an  anti-syphilitic  constitutional 
treatment.  Ebasuus  Wllson, 

BAIiNEOLOa?  {^fiaKoi.vetov,  a  bath,  and 
\iyos,  a  word).  A  scientific  exposition  of  all 
that  relates  to  baths  and  bathing.  See  Baths 
and  HYDiloTHEBAPEnTica. 

BALNBOTHEBAPETTTIOS  ^PaMttvar, 
B,  bath,  and  Sepmreiu,  I  heal).  That  department 
of  therapeutics  which  deals  with  the  application 
of  baths  in  the  treatment  of  disease.    See  Baths 

and  HlDBOPATHT. 

BABBADOBS  LEG.  A  synonym  for  Ele- 
phantiasis,   See  Elbfhantusis, 

BABBIEBS.  A  synonym  for  Beriberi. 
See  Behibebi. 

BABEGES  in  France.  Thermal  sulphur 
waters.    See  Hdiebal  Waiebs. 

BASEDOW'S  DISEASE.  A  synonjrm 
for  Exophthalmic  Goitre.     See  Exophthauhc 

GOITBE. 

BATH  in  Somersetshire.  Simple  thermal 
and  earthy  waters.    See  Mikebal  Watebs. 

BATHS. — ^Saths  may  be  regarded  as  sitnple ; 
and  composite,  medicated,  or  art^icial.  They  may 
be,  used  in  the  form  of  liquid,  vapour,  or  air. 
We  shall  consider  them  under  these  heads  in 
the  following  description : — 
A.  SiMFLE  Baths. — 1.  Simple  Iiiquid  Baths, 
1.  The  Cold  Bath. — ^By  a  cold  bath  is  meant 
the  immersion  of  the  body  in  water  below  the 
temperature  of  70°.  Anything  below  S0°  is 
considered  a  very  cold  bath.    The  first  effect  of 
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the  bath  is  a  sensation  of  cold  amounting  almost 
to  shivering,  with  slight  gasping  for  breath.  If 
the  bath  is  continued  for  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  dimi- 
nished; and  if  it  is  protracted,  the  blood  and 
the  subjacent  tissues  lose  a  little  heat,  but  this 
does  not  generally  occur  till  after  quitting  the 
bath.  If  the  cold  is  intense  and  prolonged, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  pumbness  of  the 
skin  ;  while  the  pulse  becomes  small,  and  may 
fall  from  ten  to  twenty  beats  in  the  minute. 
After  a.  short  time  (the  colder  the  water  the 
shorter),  reaction  takes  place,  bringing  redness 
to  the  skin  and  increase  of  temperature,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  excitement;  bat  if  the 
bath  be  continued,  the  depression  returns.  The 
immediate  action  of  the  cold  bath  is  to  cause  the 
capillaries  to  contract  and  repel  the  blood  from 
the  surface,  while  by  its  operation  on  the  peri- 
pheral extremities  of  the  nerves,  it  acts  upon  the 
central  nervous  system.  In  its  more  remote 
effects,  the  cold  bath  accelerates  the  transmutation 
of  tissues,  augmenting  the  excretion  of  carbonic 
acid  and  of  urea  from  the  system,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, increasing  the  appetite. 

The  body  is  usually  immersed  at  once  in  cold 
water,  but  the  shock  of  this  may  be  diminished 
by  first  using  tepid  water,  and  then  gradually 
adding  cold  to  it. 

The  effect  of  a  cold  bath  depends  much  on  its 
duration.  Brief  immersion,  that  is  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  makes  both  the  depressing  and  the 
exciting  action  less ;  a  longer  duration,  say  of 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  increases  both  actions; 
but  if  the  bath  be  very  protracted,  the  continued 
abstraction  of  heat  produces  depression  only. 
The  effects  of  a  cold  bath  are  less  intense,  if  the 
bather  is  able  to  keep  himself  in  motion,  and  es- 
pecially if  he  swims. 

2.  The  Warm  Satk^A  vearm  bath  of  96° 
to  104°  produces  no  shock  to  the  system;  it  causes 
a  moderately  increased  flow  of  the  circulating 
fluids  to  the  surface,  augmenting  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse;  and  scarcely  affects  the  respiration. 
There  is  not  the  depression  or  the  excitement  of 
a  cold  bath.  It  rather  retards  the  transmutation 
of  tissues.  With  a  hot  or  very  hot  bath — from 
104°  to  114°,  the  central  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems  are  more  affected.  The  frequency  of  the 
pulse  increases  greatly.  The  respiration  becomes 
anxious  and  quickened.  The  skin  is  in  a 
hypersemio  condition,  and  a  free  perspiration 
breaks  out. 

3.  The  Tepid  Bath.—TeT^ii  baths  of  the 
temperature  of  86°  to  96°,  are  intermediate  be- 
tween cold  and  warm.  Their  effects  seem  to  bo 
confined  to  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  and  they  do  not  excite  the  nervous  centres 
or  the  circulatory  system.  Neither  the  pulse  nor 
the  excretions  and  secretions  are  affected.  As  no 
heat  is  confined  in  the  system  or  taken  from  it, 
there  is  no  reaction,  and  the  animal  temperature 
is  unaltered, 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  drying  and  rub- 
bing after  a  bath  materially  assist  its  action  on 
the  skin ;  or  that,  according  to  circumstances,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  order  a  whole  bath,  a  hip- 
bath, or  a  slipper-bath.  The  foot-bath  is  a  very 
useful  and  convenient  one,  especially  when  some 
stimulant  substance  is  added  to  the  simple  water. 
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Wet  packing  and  the  various  processes  of  hydro- 
pathy, and  those  powerful  agents  hot  and  cold 
afiusion,  whether  as  shower-baths  or  as  douches, 
are  described  in  the  article  on  Htdeopathy. 

The  dwation  of  a  bath  must  depend  on  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  for  instance,  on  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  on  the  nature  of 
his  malady,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  bath. 
It  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  many  hours. 
A  very  hot  or  a  very  cold  bath  can  be  supported 
for  a  much  shorter  time  than  a  tepid  one. 

Action  and  Uses.^ — Cold  baths  are  indicated 
for  the  strong,  for  youth,  and  for  manhood ;  warm 
baths  for  the  delicate,  for  women,  for  early 
childhood,  and  for  old  age.  Tepid  batlis  are 
suitable  for  almost  all  constitutions,  sexes,  and 
ages.  Cold  baths  may  in  a  general  way  be 
considered  tonic  and  bracing;  they  are  useful 
when  judiciously  employed  in  many  nervous 
affections,  as  in  chorea  and  hysteria,  and  they 
are  the  best  of  all  for  general  hygienic  purposes. 
Of  late  years  they  have  been  specially  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  fever  {see  article  Tempeha- 
tueb).  The  great  value  of  warm  baths,  besides 
their  hygienic  employment,  as  better  detergents 
than  cold  ones,  is  in  soothing  and  reducing 
excitement;  in  relieving  spasms,  such  as  colic 
and  retention  of  urine ;  in  the  convulsions  of 
children,  combined  with  the  affusion  of  cold 
water  on  the  head ;  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  generally  when  action  on  the  skin  is 
desired.  Where  prolonged  immersion  is  wanted, 
tepid  baths  are  indicated,  as  in  calming  many 
chronic  nervous  disturbances,  and  in  many  cuta- 
neous affections. 

As  to  contra-indications,  all  baths,  and  es- 
pecially prolonged  and  even  tepid  baths  are 
not  suited  for  the  asthenic.  Both  hot  and  cold 
baths  are  to  be  avoided  where  there  is  a  weak, 
fatty  heart,  or  any  tendency  to  apoplexy.  No 
one  should  ever  enter  a  cold  bath  when  ex- 
hausted, and  such  baths  are  also  contra-indicated 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  congestion  of  inter- 
nal organs.  Under  such  circumstances  a  warm 
bath  is  usually  both  safer  and  more  refreshing. 
The  too  long  and  too  frequent  use  of  hot  baths 
is  debilitating. 

II.  The  Simple  Vapour-Bath. — A  vapour- 
bath  is  one  in  which  the  skin  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  hot  water  presented  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  The  vapour-bath  may  be  taken  in  a  box 
with  the  head  included  or  not;  or  in  the  more 
common  form  of  the  Turkish  or  Eussian  baths, 
where  a  large  room  is  filled  with  vapour,  and 
where  therefore  the  vapour  is  inhaled;  or  by 
vapour  obtained  from  a  small  and  suitably 
constructed  apparatus,  which  vapour  may  be 
diffused  over  the  whole  body  or  directed  to  a 
particular  part.  A  very  simple  apparatus  for 
the  vapour-bath  may  be  prepared  by  placing 
under  a  chair  a  shallow  earthenware  or  metallic 
pan,  containing  boiling  water  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches,  and  from  which  abundant  vapour 
can  be  obtained  by  placing  in  it  one  or  two  red- 
hot  bricks.  The  patient  sitting  on  the  chair, 
surrounded  by  blankete  and  other  suitable  covers 
mg,  wiU  receive  the  full  benefit  of  a  vapour-bath. 
Vapour-baths  produce  profuse  perspiration,  and 
act  in  cleansing  the  skin  much  as  hot-water 
baths  do,  only  more  powerftilly.  Vapour  being  a 


slow  conductor,  does  not  act  so  fast  on  the  body 
as  water.  Vapour-baths  can  be  borne  hotter  than 
warm-water  baths,  but  their  use  cannot  be  con- 
tinued so  long,  as  vapour  interferes  with  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  body.  In  such  baths  a  heat  of 
more  than  122°  is  not  borne  comfortably.  The 
vapour-bath,  though  falling  considerably  stort 
in  temperature  of  the  air-bath,  raises  the  heat 
of  the  blood  somewhat  more.  The  great  virtue 
of  these  baths  is  in  their  sweat-producing  proper- 
ties. The  average  loss  of  perspiration  by  the 
use  of  a  Bussian  bath  has  been  set  down  at 
from  f  lb.  to  3  lbs.  In  the  Eussian  bath  a  slight 
degree  of  stimulation  of  the  skin  is  caused  by 
switching  it  with  twigs  of  birch,  and  the  alter- 
nation of  depression  and  excitement  of  the  cold 
bath  is  obtained  by  placing  the  patieint,  when  in 
a  state  of  profuse  perspiration,  under  a  douche  of 
cold  water. 

III.  The  Simple  Hot-AirBath. — There  are  . 
two  forms  in  which  the  hot-air  bath  is  adminis- 
tered :  according  as  the  patient  does  not  or  does 
breathe  the  heated  air.  The  action  of  the  lattfer 
closely  resembles  that  of  a  vapour-bath,  but 
differs  from  it  in  not  impeding  the  respiration, 
as  the  latter  does  by  depositing  moisture  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  lungs,  instead  of  requiring 
to  heat  up  the  inspired  air,  are  subjected  to  a 
temperature  above  their  own.  Hot-air  baths 
favour  the  highest  degree  of  perspiration,  while 
the  moisture  of  vapour  baths  somewhat 'retards 
it.  If  they  are  very  hot,  they  raise  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  by  several  degrees. 

As  the  arrangement*  for  vapour-  and  hot-air 
baths  are  practically  the  same  (except  that  in  the 
latter  it  is  attempted  to  exclude  all  vapour  from 
the  calidariwm  or  sudatorium,  the  hottest  room), 
the  following  description  of  an  ordinary  hot-air 
bath,  the  arrangements  of  which  are  closely 
copied  from  the  Romans,  will  answer  for  both. 

The  patient  after  unclothing  first  goes  into 
the  tepidarium,  which  has  a  temperature  of  113° 
to  117°,  in  which  he  remains  until  the  perspira- 
tion bursts  forth,  which  happens  in  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  minutes.  He  next  proceeds  to  the 
hottest  room  or  calidarium  (in  which  the  air 
is  heated  by  hot-air  pipes  which  are  inserted 
in  the  walls),  of  a  temperature  of  133°  to 
140°,  and  remains  there  until  the  perspiration 
runs  down  his  skin,  in  twelve  to  eighteen 
minutes.  An  attendant  then  rubs  off  the  per- 
spiration with  a  woollen' glove,  and  kneads  all 
the  muscles  for  four  or  five  minutes.  The 
patient  next  betakes  himself  to  the  lavamm, 
where  he  has  water  poured  over  him  of  the 
temperature  of  81°  to  86° ;  next,  the  wholebody 
IS  soaped  over,  the  suds  are  rubbed  off,  and  the 
patient  goes  to  the  frigidcirivfm,  where  he  lays 
himself  on  a  couch  and  waits  till  his  skin  is 
completely  dry.  This  may  occupy  twenty-five 
to  thirty  minutes,  when  the  patient  dresses  and 
leaves  the  bath  greatly  refreshed. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  these  baths,  the 
revived  use  of  which  is  at  present  so  general. 
The  arrangements  vary  in  detail.  For  ordinary 
purposes  it  is  easy  to  furnish  either  vapour-  or 
hot-air  baths.  A  great  variety  of  apparatus 
ha,ve  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  which  re- 
solve themselves  into  this,  that  the  patient 
should  he  in  bed  or  on  a  seat,  and  have  the  bed- 
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clothes  or  other  covering  seoured  from  contact 
■with  him  by  the  employment  of  a  framework 
or  cradle.  Beneath  this  hot  air  or  vapour  is 
introduced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a 
suitahlo  apparatus. 

The  Sand-Bath. — TiVe  may  here  mention  haths 
of  sand,  which  are  a  very  old  remedy.  Of  late 
years  oetablishments  for  supplying  them  have 
sprung  up  in  various  towns.  They  are  a  con- 
venient way  of  applying  dry  heat  either  locally 
or  generally,  and  are  employed  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  Bags  filled  with  heated  sand  are 
useful  in  hospital  and  in  domestic  practice. 

Uses. — Boui  hot-air  and  vapour-baths  are 
indicated  when  increased  action'  of  the  skin  is 
desired.  They  are  used  most  for  the  cure  of 
catarrhs,  of  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains,  and 
sciatica.  They  iave  also  been  much  employed  for 
reducing  obesity.  They  are  useful  for  general 
hygienic  purposes,  but  are  apt  to  be  given  too 
indiscriminately.  Hot-air  and  vapour-baths  are 
often  locally  applied  with  great  advantage  to  a 
hand,  or  leg,  or  arm,  in  rheumatism  or  tliickened 
joints. 

B.  OoMPOsiTB,  Medicated,  or  Aktificial 
Baths. — A  great  variety  of  substances  have 
been  used  in  baths  at  different  periods.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  are  at  present 
in  use  and  appear  to  be  of  some  real  value, 
omitting  even  •  seme  that  are  employed,  such 
as  baths  of  iodine,  of  iodide  of  potassium,  of  iron, 
of  fermented  grapes,  and  of  whey. 

I.  Composite  Iiiquid  Baths. 

1.  The  Sea-Water  Bath. — The  average  amount 
of  salts  in  sea-water  may  be  set  down  at  3 
per  cent. ;  this  may  therefore  be  considered  a 
suitable  strength  for  ordinary  salt  baths.  The 
quantity  commonly  used  in  London  hospitals  is 
about  9  lbs.  of  salt  to  30  gallons  of  water.  Some 
use  bay  salt,  others  Tidman's.  Owing  to  the  high 
price  of  sea-salt  in  inland  continental  places, 
varic<us  natural  salts,  some  of  them  containing 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  have  been  suggested  as  substitutes ; 
and  also,  for  economy's  sake,  22  to  26  gallons 
have  been  set  down  as  a  minimum  amount  of 
water  for  the  bath  of  an  adult.  The  value  of 
these  substitutes  can  only  be  determined  by 
observing  the  degree  in  which  they  stimulate 
the  skin.  Apparently  it  does  not  matter  much 
what  particular  salt  is  employed  to  produce  the 
stimulation,  A  salt-bath  can  of  course  be  in- 
creased to  any  strength  by  the  addition  of  salt, 
or  of  the  mother  lye  as  it  is  termed. 

The  chief  uses  of  salt-water  baths  are  as  tonic 
remedies,  especially  for  the  young,  when  there 
is  any  tendency  to  scrofula  or  chlorosis ;  also  in 
convalescence  from  many  diseases. 

2.  JUcaline  Baths.  —  Alkaline  baths  may  be 
made  by  adding  6  ounces  of  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  3  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
to  25  or  30  gallons  of  water.  Alkaline  baths  are 
of  usein  a  great  variety  of  cutaneous  affections. 

3.  The  Corrosive  Sublimate  Bath. — Baths  of 
corrosive  sublimate  are  occasionally  employed. 
They  are  commonly  made  by  adding  3  drachms 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  1  drachm  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  30  gallons  of  water.  They  are 
employed  in  some  skin-affections,  and  in  secon- 
dary syphilis. 


4.  Sulphuret  of  Potaiiium  Bath. — Baths  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium  are  made  by  dissolving 
from  4  to  8  ounces  of  that  salt  in  25  to  30  gal- 
lons of  water.  A  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
sometimes  added.  These  baths  have  long  been 
extensively  employed  in  the  treatment  of  cases 
of  skin-disease  in  which  the  sulphur  that  they 
contain  is  indicated. 

fl.  The  Nitro-Munatio  Add  Bath.  —  The 
nitric  or  rather  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  is 
made  by  adding  nitro-muriatic  acid  to  water. 
The  ordinary  proportion  is  one  ounce  of  acid  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  The  discolouring  action  on 
clothing  makes  a  fall  bath  of  this  kind  incon-  | 
venient  for  domestic  use,  and  it  is  best  to  take 
it  in  a  bathing  establishment.  For  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  a  foot-bath  at  home  the  old  directions 
of  Dr.  Helenus  Scott,  who  introduced  the  use  of 
the  acid,  are  sufficient.  The  vessel  must  of  course 
be  of  wood  or  earthenware.  Dr.  Scott  added  four 
to  six  ounces  of  the  acid  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
This  made  a  rather  strong  foot-bath.  The  pa- 
tient was  to  keep  his  feet  immersed  for  thirty 
minutes :  and  the  bath  was  to  be  repeated  every 
other  day  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  axillae, 
the  groin,  and  the  region  of  the  liver  were 
to  be  sponged  with  the  acid  solution.  The  bath 
causes  slight  tingling  of  the  skin  and  a  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  is  believed  occasionally  to  pro- 
duce salivation.  This  bath  has  been  used  very 
extensively  in  India  and  in  England  in  liver 
affectionsr  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  value  ;  many  have  great  confidence  in  it. 

6.  The  Bran  Bath. — The  bran  bath  is  made 
by  boiling  four  pounds  of  bi^n  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  straining,  and  adding  the  liquor  to  a 
quantity  of  water  sufiScient  for  a  bath.  Such  a 
bath  is  useful  in  allaying  the  irritability  of  the 
skin,  and  also  in  diminishing  the  stimulating 
effect  of  other  baths. 

7.  The  Fucns  Bath This  is  made  by  add- 
ing a  decoction  of  sea-weed,  or  the  sea-weed 
chopped  up,  to  an  ordinary  bath ;  it  will  become 
more  or  less  gelatiilous  if  enough  be  added.  Such 
baths  go  popularly  by  the  name  of  Ozone  baths; 
and  they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  a  minute  proportion  of  iodine. 
They  are  useful  in  the  same  cases  as  sea-baths. 

8.  The  Mustard  Bath. — An  extremely  useful 
stimulating  bath  is  the  well-known  mustard 
bath,  which  is  made  by  adding  a  handful  or  two 
of  mustard  to  the  ordinary  hot  bath.  The  pedi- 
luvium  is  its  most  useful  form. 

9.  Fine  Baths.  —  Baths  of  the  balsam  of 
pine-leaves  may  be  prepared  extempore  by 
making  decoctions  of  the  fresh  leaflets  at  certain 
seasons  ;  but  the  usual  way  is  to  add  about  one 
pound  of  the  extract  which  is  prepared  from  the 
leaves,  and  is  everywhere  for  sale — at  least  in 
G-ermany.  The  extract  dissolves  in  the  bath, 
which  is  then  ready  for  use ;  but  of  late  it  has 
been  usual  to  add  a  small  amount  of  an  essence 
which  is  also  prepared  from  the  leaflets.  It 
floats  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  attaches 
itself  to  the  person  on  leaving  the  bath,  and  its 
aroma  is  grateful.  Of  course  the  quantity  of 
the  extract  to  be  employed  depends  "on  its 
strength.  These  baths  are  at  present  largely 
employed.  They  are  slightly  stimulant,  and  are 
much  used  in  hysterical,  rheumatic,  and  gouty 
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nfiections,  and  also  as  an  adjunct  to  the  internal 
USB  of  mineral  waters. 

10.  Baths  of  Conium,  Lavender,  ^c— Aro- 
matic or  sedative  baths  are  prepared  by  adding  a 
decoction  of  lavender,  hyssop,  or  conium  to  an 
ordinary  bath. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  as  a 
rule,  all  composite  liquid  baths  should  be  of  a 
temperature  a  little  above  the  tepid ;  and  that 
their  strength„and  the  time  that  the  patient  is 
to  remain  in  them,  must  be  determined  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

11.  Oompoaite  Vapour-Baths. — Vapour- 
baths  impregnated  with  fir  balsam  are  popular, 
and  are  considered  to  be  more  powerful  in  their 
operation  than  pine-baths.  The  vapour  which 
rises  in  making  the  decoction  of  pine  leaves  is 
conveyed  to  a.  box  in  which  the  patient  is  en- 
closed. 

Aromatic  vapour-baths  may  be  given  by 
making  the  steam  of  hot  water  pass  through 
bunches  of  fresh  aromatics  {ccmimn,  lavender, 
&c.)  before  reaching  the  box  in  which  the  patient 
is  placed.  Such  baths  may  be  useful  in 
hysteria. 

in.  Composite  Air-Baths. 

1.  Sulphurous  Add  Bath. — A  valuable  mode 
of  applying  sulphur  in  the  form  of  a  bath  is  by 
using  its  fumes — in  other  words,  sulphurous  acid. 
The  patient  is  seated  on  a  cane-bottomed  chair, 
and  his  body  is  encircled  with  a  cradle,  over 
which  oU-cloth  is  thrown,  the  head  remaining 
uncovered.  Sulphur  is  placed  on  a  metallic 
plate,  to  the  lower  surface  of  which  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  is  applied,  ,wheu  sulphurous  acid  is  dis- 
engaged. This  bath  is  less  used  in  cutaneous 
afiections  than  formerly. 

2.  The  MereuricU  Vapour-Bath.— Yevj  similar 
is  the  mode  of  applying  the  fumes  of  mercury. 
Under  the  chair  are  placed  a  copper  bath  con- 
taining water,  and  a  metallic  plate  on  which 
are  put  from  60  to  180  grains  of  the  bisulphuret 
or  of  the  grey  or  red  oxide  of  mercury.  Spirit 
lamps  are  lighted  under  the  bath  and  under  the 
plate.  The  patient  thus  experiences  the  effects 
both  of  aqueous  and  of  mercurial  vapour.  At 
the  end  of  five  or  ten  minutes  perspiration 
commences,  which  becomes  excessive  in  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  lamps 
are  then  to  be  extinguished,  and  when  the 
patient  becomes  moderately  cool,  he  is  to  be 
rubbed  dry.  He  should  then  drink  some  warm 
liquid  and  remain  quiet  for  a  time.  This  has 
often  been  a  favourite  mode  of  treating  secondary 
syphilis  with  some  practitioners.  Calomel,  in 
quantities  of  from  20  to  SO  grains,  is  adminis- 
tered in  a  similar  manner,  under  the  name  of 
the  Calomd  Bath.  It  may  be  given  locally  by  a 
suitable  apparatus.  John  Macfhersoh. 

B  ATHS,  ITattiral.     See  Minbbai.  Wa.teb3. 

BED -SOKE.     See  TTloeb  and  Ulceeation. 

BEIiL-SOtrHD.  A  peculiar  physical  sign 
associated  with  pneumothorax.  See  PHrsicAL 
Examination. 

BELL'S  PABALYSIS.  (Named  after  Sir 
Oharles  Bell.)  A  synonym  for  paralysis  of  the 
facial  necve.    See  Facul  Fabaltsis, 
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BEBIBEBI. — Synon.:  Barbiers;  and  nume- 
rous other  local  names. 

Dbfiottion. — A  disease  characterised  by 
anaemia,  anasarca,  degeneration  _  of  muscular 
tissue,  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities,,  debility; 
numbness,  pain,  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities, 
especially  the  lower ;  prsecordial  anxiety,  pain, 
anddyspnosa;  scanty  and  high-coloured  urine; 
and,  in  some  cases  drowsiness  or  sleepiness. 
Beriberi  occurs  in  a  chronic  and  an  acute  form ; 
in  the  latter  often  proving  rapidly  fatal  from 
exhaustion,  syncope,  or  the  formation  of  cardiac 
or  pulmonary  coagula. 

Ettmology. — The  etymology  of  the  word  Beri- 
beri is  obscure.  Herldotts  suggests  the  Hindi 
word,  Bhiree — ^a  sheep — from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  gait  of  persons  affected  to  that 
■of  sheep.  Soond-bkeree  comes  from  the  words 
numbness  and  sheep.  Soond-ke-baiee  signifies 
numbness  and  rheumatism.  Bher-bheri,  a  Hindi 
word,  signifies  a  sore,  a  swelling.  Hason  Qood 
says  thatBontius  introduced  the  word  Beriberia, 
and  tells  us  that  it  is  of  Oriental  origin.  Carter 
suggests  B/iari,  sailor,  from  BaAr,  the  sea ;  and 
Bhayr,  shortness  of  breath.  As  the  disease  is  seen 
among  African  and  Arab  sailors,  this  is  probable. 
Some  think  it  is  derived  from  a  Cingalese  word 
meaning  weakness,  first  applied  to  a  variety  of 
conditions,  the  result  of  scorbutic,  malarious, 
rheumatic,  and  anaemic  cachexise,  on  the  Malabar 
Coast. 

Geogeaphioal  Distbibution. — ^Beriberi  pre- 
vails endemically  in  Ceylon ;  and  in  India,  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  and  in  the  Korthern  Circars, 
between  13°  and  20°  N.  latitude,  extending  in- 
land from  forty  to  sixty  miles.  It  is  known  in 
other  parts  of  India,  probably  occasionally  all 
over  the  peninsula  ;  in  Burmah  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula ;  amongst  the  crews  of  ships  trading 
to  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Red  Sea,  coast  of 
Africa,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Singapore,  Siam,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  in  the 
Australian  seas.  On  the  West  Coast  and  other 
parts  of  Africa  beriberi  also  occurs,  and  is  known 
as  the  sleeping,  sickness.  In  Europe  pernieioua 
aiusmia  is  possibly  the  same  disease.  Beriberi  is 
also  met  with  in  South  America,  and  probably 
wherever  certain  conditions  of  food,  water,  soil, 
climate,  and  mode  of  life  coexist. 

JEtiologt. — All  observation  tends  to  show 
that  beriberi  occurs  where  causes  of  debility 
have  for  some  time  operated,  especially  in  the  cli- 
mates and  localities  previously  mentioned,  such 
as  certain  conditions  of  soil,  air,  and  water; 
exposure  to  great  alternations  of  temperature, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  wet,  fatigue, 
mental  and  physical  depression;  food  deficient 
in  quantity  and  quality  or  variety ;  previous  ex- 
hausting diseases ;  malaria,  and  other  undefined 
atmospheric  and  telluric  influences — all,  in  fact, 
that  tends  to  depress  the  vital  energies,  im- 
poverish the  blood,  and  starve  the  nerve-centres. 
The  symptoms,  it  is  said,  seldom  begin  to  appear 
within  ten  months  or  a  year  after  first  exposure 
to  these  causes.  Beriberi  has  been  ascribed  by 
Ranking  to  disease  of  the  kidney,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  due  to  this,  cause,  or 
indeed  to  structural  changes  of  any  of  the  vis- 
cera. Morehead  refers  it  rather  to  a  scorbutic 
origin,  and  in  some  respects  it  does  resemble 
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Bcnrvy ;  it  may  probably,  also,  bo  a  consequence 
of  lie  cachexia  that  so  often  results  from  long 
residence  in  a  malarious  climate,  especially  when 
that  has  been  accompanied  by  exposure,  pi- 
ration,  and  excessiA'e  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers.  In  such,  the  most  complete  ansemia, 
with  debility,  may  occur,  independently  of  the 
existence  of  organic  visceral  disease,  though 
naturally  they  will  be  intensified  where  such 
disease  is  present. 

Anatomical  Chaiiactees. — Serous  fluid  is 
efiused  generally  — in  the  areolar  tissue,  in  the 
lungs,  brain,  heart,  and  abdominal  viscera.  The 
cavities  are,  like  the  tissues,  soaked  with  watery 
effusion.  The  tissues  are  soft  and  degenerate. 
Muscular  fibre  is  fatty,  especialiy  that  of  the 
heart,  which  is  often  enlarged  and  dilated.  The 
kidneys  are  enlarged,  aneemio,  and  softened. 

Patkologt. — The  recent  discovery  by  Mr.  T. 
Lewis  in  India,  of  the  embryo  of  a  nematode  worm 
in  the  blood  of  persons  sufiFering  from  chyluria 
[see  Chtlubia),  lymphorrhoea,  and  elephantiasis, 
of  which  diseases  it  appears  to  be  to  some  extent 
the  cause,  suggests  inquiry  whether  a  similar 
hematozoon  may  not  also  i  be  in  some  way  con- 
cerned in  inducing  beriberi.  Fonsagrives  and 
Leroy  de  Mericourt  describe  beriberi  as  general 
dropsy  with  a  rapid  course,  no  albuminuria,  and 
wetness  and  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  lower 
limbs.  Dropsy  commences  as  anasarca,  and 
extends  to  the  serous  cavities.  Though  hepatic, 
splenic,  or  renal  complications  may  exist,  and 
intensify  the  severity  and  hasten  the  progress 
of  the  general  symptoms,  they  are  not  essen- 
tial concomitants  of  the  disease,  but  appear 
to  originate  in  a  spansemic  state  of  the  blood, 
and  to  be  kept  up  by  its  progressive  imperfect 
elaboration.  The  resulting  partial  starvation  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerve-centres,  and  the  serous 
effusion  into  and  amongst  them,  sufficiently 
account  for  the  paralysis  which,  ia  severe  cases, 
characterises  this  disease. 

Symptoms.— Beriberi  presents  itself  under  a 
chronic  and  an  aoute  aspect ;  rarely,,  it  is  said, 
ever  occurring  in  either  form,  until  after  an  ex-, 
posure  of  some  months  to  the  exciting  causes. 
The  general  symptoms  may  be  said  to  be  those 
of  ansemia  and  anasarca.  CBdema  pervades  the 
limbs  and  body  generally,  accompanied  with 
numbness,  pain,  heaviness,  and  loss  of  power, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  paralysis.  Along  with 
these  symptoms  there  occur  prsecordial  anxiety, 
dyspnoea,  irregularity  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  pain  at  the  ensiform  cartiilage,  anaemic 
murmurs,  debility,  and  a  small  quick  pulse,  which 
at  the  outset  maybe  rather  hard  and  full,  ac- 
companied by  d^ness  and  heat  of  skin.  The 
appetite  is  at  first  not  impaired.  Later  there  is 
coldness  of  the  extremities ;  torpor  of  the  bowels ; 
scanty,  high-coloured  urine,  of  sp.  gr.  1020  to 
1040,  but  no  albuminuria  as  a  rule.  According 
to  Horton  and  others,  excessive  drowsiness  and 
stupor  attend  some  stages  of  certain  cases  of  the 
disease ;  also  pale,  flabby  tongue  and  blanched 
mucous  membranes  ;  occasionally  haemorrhage 
:rom  the  stomach  a.nd  bowels ;  with  petechial 
eruptions;  an  anxious  look;  a  puffy,  swollen, 
and  sometimes  livid  face;  and  a  peculiar 
tottering  gait.  Death  results  rapidly  in  some 
Oi  the  acute  cases,  with  symptoms  of  effusion 
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into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  or  with- 
in tte  skull,  by  exhaustion,  syncope,  or  the  for- 
mation of  coagula,  either  in  the  systemic  or  in 
the  pulmonic  circulation.  Beriberi  frequently 
assumes  a  dight  and  modified  form,  indicated 
by  ansemia,  numbness,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
pain  in  the  limbs ;  an  anxious  expression ;  dis- 
ordered bowels ;  scanty  urine ;  cold  skin ;  a  low, 
feeble,  and  irregular  pulse  ;  prsecordial  pain  or 
uneasiness,  with  palpitation ;  nervous  depression ; 
an  unsteady,  almost  tottering  gait ;  and  a  pu£^ 
face  and  neck.  Dr.  Paul  says : '  I  have  met  with 
a  numerous  class  of  cases  that  are  not  so  serious 
(as  the  acute)  or  so  often  fatal,  where  the  chief 
symptom  complained  of  was  burning  of  the  feet.' 
Malcolmson  describes  this  remarkable  condition 
in  connection  with  beriberi,  to  which,  he  says,  it 
is  allied — ^it  is  found  to  affect  the  soles  and 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  back,  and  occasionally  the 
,muscles  of  the  legs.'  It  occurs  in  recent  and 
slight  examples  of  beriberi,  and  was  first  observed 
in  the  troops  after  the  first  Burmese  war — some- 
times in  men  who  had  not  had  beriberi ;  on  the 
whole,  Malcolmson  thinks  it  is  neither  rheuma- 
tism nor  beriberi,  and  may  accompany  or  follow 
other  diseases,  as  an  indication  of  nervous  de- 
bility. 

In  the  acute  forms  of  beriberi  the  symptoms 
are  very  severe  and  often  rapid ;  and  the  mor- 
tality would  indicate  it  to  be  second  only  to 
cholera  in  fatality.  The  chief  symptoms  are.: — 
Bapid  general  ansemia  and  dropsy  of  the  cavities ; 
scanty,  almost  suppressed  urine ;  constipation ; 
weak,  irregular  pulse ;  intense  prsecordial  pain ; 
hurried,  irregular,  and  painful  breathing; 
occasional  vomiting — sometimes  of  blood;  sweU- 
ing  of  the  limbs,  with  numbness,  pain,  and 
paralysis,  preceded  by  a  feeble,  tottering  gait ; 
all  the  symptoms  of  pleuritic  and  pericardial 
efliision;  failing  heart;  and  death  either  from 
eyneope,  or  perhaps  almost  suddenly  from  em- 
bolism— in  the  most  acute  cases  within  a  few 
days.  In  this  acute  form  the  affection  is  very 
fatal,  but  in  the  milder  and  more  chronic  form 
recovery  is  frequent.  Acute  cases  often  super- 
vene in  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  milder 
disease,  or  in  those  who  are  exhausted  and  ane- 
mic from  other  causes. 

Treatment. — :  Attention  to  diet,  suitable 
clothing,  and  protection  against  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  wet,  and  cold,  are  the  best  pre- 
ventive measures.  Bad  hygiene  and  exhausting 
habits  of  life  tend  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  constitutional  condition  in  which  the 
disease  commences. 

When  beriberi  is  established  these  precautions 
are  still  necessary,  and  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  symptoms  as  they  occur.  Diuretics  and 
diaphoretics  relieve  the  oedema  and  dropsical 
effcions.  Tonics  and  stimulants  give  vigour 
to  the  weakened  muscular  fibre ;  while  appro- 
priate remedies  and  diet  may  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood. 

Acetate  of  potash,  digitalis,  and  squill,  and 
occasionally  calomel,  are  said  to  favour  the  re- 
moval of  the  fiuid.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  physiolo^cal  action  of  mercury  is  to  be 
avoided.  S&lines,  hot-air  baths,  diaphoretics, 
and  turpentine  may  at  various  stages  be  found 
useful.   The  object  being  to  remove  the  fluid  and 
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Btrengthon  muscular  fibre,  quinine,  iron,  and 
other  tonics  are  an  important  element  in  the 
treatment.  No  remedies,  however,  ■will  be  of 
much  avail  unless  the  patient  be  placed  in 
favourable  hygienic  conditions.  Maloolmson 
speaks  highly  of  two  iemeaes-^trea&  farooi:, 
and  oleum  nigrum,  which  are  considered  to  be 
Very  effective  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
especially  in  relieving  the  dyspnoea  and  cedema, 
which  proved  very  fatal  until  these  drugs  were 
introduced.  The  composition  of  the  ireaA  is  appa- 
rently generally  unknown — it  seems  to  be  diuretic 
and  stimulating,  and  probably  not  aperient 
■unless  combined  with  rhubarb,  in  doses  of  four 
to  fifteen  grains.  The  oleum  nigrum  is  a  stimu- 
lant and  diaphoretic,  given  thrice  daily,  and 
has  been  found  by  Indian  physicians  to  be 
very  beneficial  in  some  cases  of  beriberi.  Dr. 
Aitken  says  that  turpentine  is  a  useful  remedy. 
Ergotin,  iron,  and  belladonna  with  zinc  in  the 
form  of  pill,  accompanied  with  sea-bathing,  were 
useful  in  this  disease,  as  seen  at  Bahia.  Kux 
vomica  has  often  been  found  serviceable  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as  might  be  expected,  and  opium  may 
be  needed  to  allay  pain  and  irritability.  Hepatic 
and  splenic  complications  need  their  appropriate 
remedies.  Obviously  the  chief  indications  are  to 
promote  removal  of  the  oedema ;  to  regulate  the 
fimctions  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  to  increase  the 
action  of  the  skin ;  and  to  give  tone  and  vigour  to 
the  muscular  fibre.  By  such  measures  can  we 
alone  hope  to  deal  successfully  with  this  profound 
form  of  cachexia.  Joseph  Favbbe. 

BIABBITZ  in  Prance,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  A  fashionable  sea-side  resort.  The 
climate  is  considered  to  be  bracing.  See  Climate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

BIIilQ,  Disorders  of. — Disorders  of  the  bile 
held  a  large  place  in  the  medicine  of  antiquity, 
with  the  exception  of  the  theories  of  Van  Helmont 
and  Paracelsus  ;  the  latter  looking  upon  the  bile 
as  the  balsam  of  life,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
begetting  disease ;  the  former  regarding  it  as  a 
mere  excrementitial  fluid,  and  therefore  equally 
incapable  of  begetting  disease.  Disorders  of  the 
bile  have,  nevertheless,  held  their  own  quite 
into  our  time.  It  is  common  enough  to  hear 
persons  speak  of  a  'bilious  attack,'  or  'being 
troubled  with  the  bile,' expressions  the  survivals 
of  the  humoral  pathology.  The  liver  was  for- 
merly credited  with  most  of  the  dyspeptic  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach.  As  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
says,  it  is  an  organ  often  blamed  most  gratui- 
tously and  unjustly,  but  no  educated  or  scientific 
physician  would  now  think  of  attributing  a  gas- 
tric catarrh,  or  constipation,  to  an  '  attack  of  the 
bile,'  or  to  a  '  sluggish  liver.' 

Physicians  have  arranged  disorders  affecting 
the  bile  under  three  heads — (1)  diminished  secre- 
tion of  bile ;  (2)  increased  secretion  of  bile ;  and 
(3)  secretion  of  morbid  or  altered  bile.  This  divi- 
raou  may  very  well  be  accepted  as  a  convenient 
basis  for  the  further  discussion  of  biliary  disor- 
ders, but  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  hypothesis. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  bile,  in  certain  dis- 
eases, changes  its  character-  as  regards  both  its 
amount  and  constituent  parts :  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  means  by  which  physicians  are 
able  to  ascertain  these  changes  can  scarcely  be 
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said  to  exist  in  ordinary  cases.  A  common  saying 
is  that  the  patient  must  be  making  plenty  o< 
bUe  because  the  stools  are  high  in  colour.  N,o 
reasoning  can  be  more  fallacious.  The  colour  oi 
the  stools  may  be  high  if  the  fseces  be  quickly 
swej>t  through  the  intestinal  canal,  because  there 
has  been  no  time  for  the  bile-pigment  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  blood.  Or  the  fseces  may  be 
pale  if  they  lie  long  in  the  bowel  and  the  coloured 
matter  absorbed.  So  that  the  colour  of  the 
stools  is  no  sure  sign  of  the  poverty  or  abun- 
dance of  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  cases  of  pale- 
coloured  fseces  purgatives  often  do  good,  not 
because  they  have  any  special  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  bile,  but  because  they  hurry 
the  fseces  out  of  the  intestine,  and  thus  give  no 
time  for  the  absorption  of  the  bile,  which,  if  it 
lay  long  in  the  bowel,  would  be  absorbed,  carried 
to  the  liver,  and  again  excreted  into  the  gall- 
ducts — the  vicious  circle  of  SchiflT. 

Nor  is  the  analysis  of  the  bile  found  after  death 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  much  value.  Freriehi 
announced  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  bile 
in  cases  of  congestion  of  the  liver ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  thought  that  this  appearance  is  due 
^solely  to  a  post-mortem  transudation.  Eitter 
also  has  described  a  colourless  bile  in  which  all 
the  constituents  of  bile  are  present  except  the  pig-  ■ 
ments.  Most  of  his  analyses  were  maide  on  bile 
taken  from  the  gall-bladder  after  death  ;  but  if 
the  cystic  duct  be  obstructed  for  any  time,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall- 
bladder may  become  colourless  without  any  real 
secretion  of  colourless  bile  having  taken  place  in 
the  first  instance.  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
that  the  changes,  which  are  found  in  the  bile 
taken  from  the  gall-bladder  after  death,  have 
taken  place  during  life. 

The  only  source  of  what  may  be  called  know- 
ledge of  the  disorders  of  the  bile  is  observation 
of  men  or  animals  in  whom  biliary  fistulse  have 
been  formed  either  by  disease  or  by  art.  Unfor- 
tunately,:the  majority  of  such  observations  have 
been  physiological  or  pharmacological;  and  but 
few  are  recorded  of  the  changes  which  the  bile 
undergoes  in  disease.  Altogether  contradictory 
experiments  are  recorded  of  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  and  of  the  diabetic  puncture  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  -upon  the  secretion  of  bile.  It  is  an 
admirable  field  for  further  research,  but  it  -will 
be  seen  that  our  present  knowledge  very  closely 
approaches  to  complete  ignorance. 

It  is  disputed  still  whether  the  presence  of  bile 
in  the  stomach  puts  an  end  to  the  process  of 
digestion.  By  many  it  is  thought  that  the  bile- 
acids  throw  down  the  albumen  of  the  food,  and 
with  the  albumen  the  pepsin.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  some  disorders  there  is  an  inverted  action 
of  the  duodenum,  and  bile  is  poured  into  the 
stomach,  as  in  long-continued  vomiting,  for 
instance ;  thus  the  dispute  has  a  practical  bear- 
ing. The  best  treatment  of  this  state  would 
seem  to  be  by  saline  purgatives. 

Bile  may  also  be  taken  up  into  the  blood,  and 
when  this  occurs,  jaundice  results  (see  Jathtdicb). 
J.  WicKHAM  Lego. 

BIIiHABZIA.  —  This  name  was  given  by 
the  writer  to  a  genus  of  flukes  discovered  by  Dr. 
Bilharz,  of  Cairo,  in  the  portal  system  of  human 
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blood-veSBelB,  and  the  worm  -was  subseijiiently 
found  by  tha  Tfriter  in  the  portal  vein  of  a  monkey. 
This  traematode  hsematozoon  -was  first  described  as 
a  Disioma,  but  the  species  is  now  more  generally 
known  as  the  BUharzia  hamaiobia.  It  was  ori- 
ginally found  in  the  portal  system,  and  Bilharz, 
Griesinger.Lautner.and  others  afterwards  showed 
that  this  iparasite  also  infests  the  veins  of  the 
mesentery,  bladder,  and  other  parts,  producing  a 
formidable  disease  which  is  endemic  in  Egypt,  at 
the  Cape,  at  Natal,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
the  AMcan  continent,  as  well  as  in  the  Mauritius, 
The  discovery  that  the  endemic  hsematuria  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  Bilharzia,  is  due  to  Dr.  John  Harley,  who  de- 
tected the  ova  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  who  had 
previously  resided  in  Southern  Africa.  Dr.  Har- 
ley's  impression  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  new 
species  of  Bilharzia  has  not  gained  general 
acceptance,  but  he  furnished  proof  of  the  wide 
geographical  distribution  of  this  parasite,  .ind 
he  also  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
ravages. 

Dbsokiption. — This  parasite,  unlike  nearly  all 
the  other  known  species  of  fluke,  has  the  sexes 
separate,  the  females  being  comparatively  slen- 
der worms,  resembling  filariform  nematoids. 
During  copulation  the  female  is  lodged  in  a  long 
slit-like  groove,  or  gynoecophoric  canal,  with 
trhich  the  abdomen  of  the  male  is  furnished. 
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no.  i.^Bilharaa  Itama-  Fis. 3.— Ovmn  o£  JHZ- 

t(Ma,   male    and   female  TMrzta      hamatobia 

sexually  combined.  Mag-  witli  contained  em- 

nifled.       After  KUohen-  bryo  and  free  sar- 

meiater.  code-granules  :xS31 

diameters.  Original. 

The  eggs,  measuring  from  M'  to  ^"  in  length, 
are  peculiar,  being  either  sharply  pointed  at  one 
end,  or  furnished  with  a  projecting  spine,  placed 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  hinder  pole.  This 
spine  gives  a  point  of  resistance  to  ,  the  egg 
during  the  struggles  of  the  embryo  to  eflFect  its 
escape.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  ciliated  embryos,  and  in  the  re- 
markable behaviour  of  the  larvae  during  their 
earliest  stages  of  growth,  will  find  the  subject 
fully  discussed  in  the  writer's  paper  '  On  the 
development  of  B.  hamatobia'  together  with 
remarks  on  the  ova  of  another  urinary  parasite, 
occurring  in  a  case  of  haematuria  from  Natal, 
Brii.  Med.  Joum.,  1S72. 

Treatment. — The  writer  has  pointed  to'  the 
danger  of  treating  cases  of  Bilharzia  as  if  they 
were  comparable  to  ordinary  helminthiases.  It  is 
neitlier  desirable  to  employ  active  drugs  for  the 


expulsion  of  the  parasite  and  its  eggs  from  the 
bladder,  nor  is  it  prudent  to  attempt  the  employ- 
ment of  vermicides  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  worms.  As  in  Trichinosis,  so  in  the  Bilhar- 
zia disease,  it  is  essential  to  support  the  sys- 
tem. Thus  tonics,  cold  bathing,  and  a  highly 
nourishing  diet,  combined  with  the  bicarbonate  of 
potash  and  infusion  of  buehu,  constitute  our  best 
resources  when  dealing  with  cases  of  endemic 
haematuria.  The  pathological  facts  clearly 
show  that  in  order  to  effect  a  cure  we  must 
imitate  nature  herself  as  closely  as  we  can.  We 
must  seek  to  erect  artificial  barriers,  and  thus 
check  the  haemorrhage  as  much  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  the  writer  has  found  the  astringent 
properties  of  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi  eminently 
serviceable ;  small  quantities  of  hyoscyamus  being 
usefully  combined.  Dr.  Harley  advises  '  a  perse- 
vering use  of  belladonna  and  henbane,'  under  the 
impression  that  treatment  with  these  drugs  '  will 
retard  the  development  of  the  parasite,  even  if 
they  do  not  effect  its  destruction.'  The  writer 
entirely  disagrees  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
he  also  objects  to  the  employment  of  medicated 
injections.  He  thinks  that  the  employment  of  diu- 
retics is  likewise  dearly  coutra-indicated.  Every- 
thing that  will  contribute  towards  allaying  the 
vesical  irritation,  is  certain  to  assist  the  natural 
process  of  cure ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  adminis- 
tration of  buchu-iufusion,  the  enforcing  of  a 
liberal  diet,  and  the  taking  of  gentle  exercise, 
will  be  found  amongst  the  most  important  cura- 
tive aids.  In  bad  cases  a  thorough  cure  is  not 
likely  to  be  completed  until  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  Prophylactically  it  is  essential 
to  remove  patients  from  the  localities  in  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  have  con- 
tracted the  disease.  In  view,  also,  of  preventing 
^infection  on  the  part  of  others,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  employed  for  domestic  purposes 
throughout  the  infected  districts,  be  rendered 
thoroughly  pure  by  efScient  filtration.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  the  reader  is  recommended  to 
consult  the  general  works  of  Kuchenmeister 
and  Leuckart ;  the  writer's  introductory  treatise 
on  Entoeoa  (p.  197  etseq.);  Dr.  Harley's  three 
separate  memoirs  (in  the  Transactwna  of  the 
Boyal  Med.  and  Ghir.  8oc.,  186i,  &c.) ;  and 
also  especially  the  recent  memoir  by  Dr.  Sonsino, 
entitled  '  Eesearches  concerning  Bilharzia  hisma- 
toUa  in  relation  to  the  endemic  haematuria  of 
Egypt,'  with  a  note  on  a  nematoid  found  in 
human  blood '  {Bend,  della  B.  Accad.  delle  Soimze, 
^c,  1874).    ;8ee  also  HzEMATozoA. 

T.   S.    COBBOID. 

BIIiIAEX  OALOtriitrS.  See  Gall-stones. 

BILIABY  FISTTJIiA.— There  are  two 
kinds  of  biliary  fistula : — one,  in  which  a  commu- 
nication exists  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
surface  of  the  body ;  the  other,  in  which  there  is 
a  communication  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
other  internal  organs.  Neither  kind  is  common, 
but  the  first  is  less  rare  than  the  other. 

In  the  first  variety  a  tumour  forms,  sometimes 
in  the  place  of  the  gall-bladder,  at  other  times  n  ear 
the  umbilicus,  in  the  linea  alba  or  to  the  left  of  this 
line,  or  in  the  groin.  The  tumour,  if  opened  spon- 
taneously or  by  the  surgeon,  discharges  a  quantity 
of  pus,  bile,  and  gall-stones.    If  the  cystic  duct 
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be  obli  ierated,  no  bile  need  escape.  A  suppura- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder,  caused  by  the  presence 
of  gall-stones,  is  the  common  cause  of  these 
fistulse.  The  prognosis  is  good.  The  diagnosis, 
before  the  tumour  opens,  is  very  difficult.  In  a 
case  ■which  came  under  the  writer's  notice,  it  was 
mistaken  for  an  abscess  of  the  liver. 

In  the  second  kind  of  biliary  fistula,  the  gall- 
bladder may  communicate  with  the  duodenum 
or  colon ;  with  an  abscess  of  the  liver ;  with  the 
portal  or  other  abdominal  vein,  though  it  must 
be  owned  that  cases  of  this  kind  seem  somewhat 
dubious ;  or  with  the  urinary  bladder,  or  at  least 
with  somepart  of  the  urinary  tract.  Gall-stones 
are  in  nearly  every  case  the  cause  of  the  fistulous 
opening.  J,  Wickham  Ldqg. 

BIIiIOITS. — This  term  is  used  with  much 
vagueness,  and  in  popular  language  is  often  em- 
ployed very  incorrectly,  though  the  idea  is  to 
associate  it  with  conditions  in  which  an  excessive 
formation  of  bile  is  supposed  to  occur.  The 
chief  uses  of  the  word  are  as  follows : — ^In  the 
first  place  it  is  employed  to  designate  a  peculiar 
temperament — the  bilious  temperament.  Again, 
individuals  are  often  said  to  be  bilious  when 
they  present  a  sallow  or  more  or  less  yellowish 
tint  of  skin,  but  especially  if  they  are  distinctly 
jaundiced.  Biliom  vomiting  and  diarrhea  signify 
respectively  the  discharge  of  a  quantity  of  bile, 
mixed  with  vomited  matters  or  with  loose  stools. 
Certain  febrile  diseases,  attended  with  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin,  are  sometimes  designated  bHioiis 
fever,  and  under  like  circumstances  pneumonia 
has  been  described  as  bilious  pneumonia.  Lastly, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  applications  of  the 
term  is  to  Certain  so-called  Uliovs  attacks  or 
biliousness,  which,  however,  are  commonly  merely 
attacks  of  acute  dyspepsia  or  migraine.  The 
most  prominent  symptoms  of  a  supposed  bilious 
attack  are  anorexia,  furred  tongue,  a  bitter 
taste,  sickness,  constipation,  and  headache,  with 
a  feeling  of  marked  depression  and  general 
malaise.  Such  attacks  are  most  effectually  pre- 
vented by  careful  regulation  of  diet,  and  the 
avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  undue 
mental  exertion  or  anxiety ;  when  they  come  on, 
abstinence  from  food  is  desirable,  with  rest  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  and  perfect  quiet.  Altera- 
tive aperients  and  saline  effervescents  may  be 
given,  alcoholic  stimulants  being  avoided  as  far 
as  possible.  Fkedehick  T.  Eobekts. 

BIIiIOUS  TEMPEBAMEITT.     See  Tem- 

EEBAMEKT. 

BITTEB   ALUOITDS,    Foiioning    by. 

See  Pbussic  Acid,  Poisoning  by, 

BIiACE  VOMIT.— Vomited  matters  may 
5e  more  or  less  black  in  different  diseases,  but 
ihe  peculiar. J/ooA  vomit  is  that  which  occurs  in 
/ellowfever  {see  TEiiOw  Fevbe). — The  rejected 
matters  are  acid  in  reaction,  and  awdiment 
is  deposited  of  coagulated  albumen  and  dis- 
integrated blood-corpuscles.  Ammonia  is  also 
present.  The  black  colour  of  the  vomit  hius  been 
attributed  by  some  writers  to  altered  bile,  bjit 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is,  due  to  its  ad- 
mixture with  blood  which  has  undergone  certain 
changes. 

BLADDEB,  Diseases  of.— The  bladder  may 
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be  the  seat  of  the  following  morbid  conditions  :— 
Inflammation,  acute  or  chronic ;  Abscess ;  Neu- 
ralgia; Atrophy  or  Hypertrophy;  Mechanical 
Distension,  with  chronic  engorgement  and  reten- 
tion of  urine,  commonly,  but  erroneously,  termed 
'  Paralysis ';  Sacculation ;  Displacements,  such  as 
hernia  in  the  male,  or,  very  rarely,  inversion  and 
protrusion  in  the  female ;  Tumours  or  Growths, 
including  fibrous,  villous,  or  vascular  growths ; 
Zpithelioma  and  Carcinoma;  Tubercular  Dis- 
ease ;  Ulceration,  either  simple  or  malignant ;  and 
Vesico-vaginal  or  Vesico-intestinal  fistula.  The 
bladder  may  also  be  the  subject  of  true  paralysis, 
partial  or  complete,  as  the  result  of  injury  to  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  following  disease  of 
those  organs. 

Only  a  brief  statement  respecting  the  most  im- 
portant of  tliis  class  of  affections  need  hs  pre- 
sented here,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance 
-with  their  diagnosis,  since  the  treatment  of  almost 
all  of  them  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  sm^eon, 
and  so  far  only  as  it  consists  of  medicinal  reme- 
dies will  the  subject  be  considered. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation — Acute  Cystitis. 
— The  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  is  the  part 
affected  by  inflammation — and  although  after 
long  and  severe  attacks  some  morbid  action  oc- 
curs by  extension  to  the  muscular  coat,  or  even 
to  the  peritoneal  covering,  these  structures  are 
very  rarely  affected.  An  acute  inflammation 
of  a  very  severe  kind  occurs  from  injuries; 
from  the  presence  of  instruments,  foreign  bodies, 
or  calculi;  and  from  unrelieved  retention  of 
urine.  A  less  severe,  somewhat  evanescent, 
but  very  painful  form  of  cystitis  arises,  from 
irritants  taken  internally,  as  cantharides.  A 
^tiU  less  severe,  but  often '  troublesome  form 
originates  by  extension  from  gonorrhoea. 

In  the  frst  class  of  cases  there  are  not  only 
severe  local  symptoms  referable  to  the  bladder, 
but  the  general  system  may  be  gravely  affected. 

In  the  second  class,  of'  which  eantharides- 
poisoning  is  the  type,  the  phenomena  of  very 
frequent,  painful,  and  spasmodic  attempts  to 
eject  small  quantities  of  urine  whidi  is  often 
bloody,  _  occur  within  a  very  short  time  after 
absorption  of  the  poison.  A  common  blister  is 
said  to  produce  the  affection  in  some  persons. 
In  two  cases— the  only  two  the  writer  has  seen 
— it  has  followed  the  application  of  a  blister  to 
a  surface  already  partially  denuded  of  the  scarf 
skin.  In  one  of  these  a  blister  was  applied 
to  a  knee  which  had  been  frequently  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  was  still  slightly 
sore.  In  three  hours  after  the  application  the 
patient  was_  attacked  with  exceedingly  painful 
efforts  to  micturate,  which  were  at  times  intense. 
Theattack  lasted  six  hours,  gradually  diminish- 
ing in  force,  and  leaving  no  ill-effects  behind. 
In  less  than  twenty- four  hours  no  trace  of  the 
symptoms  remained. 

In  the  third  form  of  cystitis,  which  is  the  most 
common,  ajid  of  which  that  arising  by  extension 
from  gonorrhoea  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  the 
usual  symptom's  are  undue  frequency  of  mictu- 
rition; a  necessity  to  perform  the  act  imme- 
diately the' want  has  declared  itself,  a  conditaon 
conveniently  expressed  by  the  single  word 
'urgency;'  a  desire  to  pass  more,  accompanied 
by  pain,  when  all  the  urine  has  been  voided ;  and 
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some  dull  aching  over  the  pubes ;  together  -with 
a  general  febrile  state  of  the  system,  often  very 
Blight,  but  corresponding  for  the  most  part  with 
the  degree  of  local  inflammation.  The  urine 
itself  is  cloudy,  and  deposits  some  light  mucus 
on  standing,  but  is  not  otherwise  apparently 
altered.  Under  the  microscope  abundance  of 
epithelium  is  -risible,  as  well  as  some  pus-cells, 
and  if  the  affection  is  severe,  a  few  blood-cor- 
puscles are  also  present.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  the  presence  of  a  few  pus-cells  in  iha 
urjne,  a  fact  to  which  so  many  practitioners 
attribute  considerable  importance,  by  no  means 
necessarily  deserves  to  be  so  regarded.  The 
very  slightest  attack  either  of  this  or  of  the  pre- 
ceding form  of  cystitis  is  certain  to  ba  attended 
by  the  formation  of  some  quantity,  however 
small,  of  fully-developed  pus-cells. 

Very  rarely  a  fahe  membrane  may  be  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  and  may  be  thrown  oflf  almost  entire, 
leading  to  the  belief  that  the  inner  coat  has  itself 
been  exfoliated.  In  women  this  membrane  has 
been  voided  per  urethram  in  a  condition  for  ex- 
amination ;  in  men  this  cannot  occur,  because 
the  urethra  is  too  small  to  admit  of  it.  Now 
and  then  examples  of  the  former  have  been 
shown  at  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  ; 
and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  seen,  discovered  by 
operation,  in  the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London. 

'StEiLTMENT. — ^In  the  first  form  of  cystitis, 
the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  if  possible, 
is  the  chief  indication. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  form  should  consist 
ofveryhot  bidets  or  hip-baths,  the  former  being 
probably  preferable  as  capable  of  being  used  at 
higher  teinperatures  than  the  latter ;  together 
with  large  doses  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  say 
a  drachm,  with  10  or  15  drops  of  liquor  opii 
every  two  hours  while  pain  is  severe;  20  minims 
of  liquor  potassae  may  be  given  either  simultane- 
onsly  or  alternately,  in  water  or  in  any  bland 
diluent. 

The  treatment  of  a  well-marked  case  of  the 
third  class  consists  in  absolute  rest  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  mild  diet,  abstinence  irom  all  al- 
coholic stimuli,  gentle  laxative  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  administration  of  small  doses  of 
alkali.  The  writer  prefers  liquor  potassse  to  all 
others,  frequently  repeated;  and  this  may  be 
combined  with  henbane,  or,  if  micturition  is  very 
frequent  and  painful,  with  opium  or  morphia, 
or  with  chlorodyne  in  small  doses.  Hot  hip-baths 
or  bidets,  followed  by  hot  linseed-meal  poultices 
or  fomentations,  give  great  relief.  The  patient 
may  drink  fireely  of  decoction  of  triticum  repens, 
linseed  tea,  barley  water,  or  similsi  demulcents. 
Eelief  rapidly  follows,  but  care  is  reqnisite  to 
avoid  relapse,  which  easily  occurs  if  exercise 
be  taken  too  soon,  if  injections  for  the  gonor- 
rhoea be  resumed  \ao  readily,  or  if  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  freely  taken. 

2.  Chronio  Inflammation — Chronic  Cys- 
tltis.-^Chronic  inflammation  of  -the  bladder  is 
separated  from  the  acute  form  by  very  distinct 
characters.  It  is  mostly  the  result  of  retained  urine 
from  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate ;  but  it  may 
ori^e  &omthe  presence  of  calculi  i  or  of  growths 
in  the  bladder ;  from  over-disteDsioD,  ox  atony  of 
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its  coats ;  from  paralysis  after  injury  or  disease 
aifeoting  a  nervous  centre;  from  disease  of  neigh- 
bouring organs ;  and  sometimes  from  altered 
urine  :  it  is  also  met  with  in  certain  affections  of 
the  kidney.  Sometimes  this  condition  is  marked 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  viscous 
mucus,  often  called  'catarrh';  but  mora  com- 
monly this  symptom  is  absent,  and  the  virine 
contains  merely  ordinary  mucus  or  muco-pus, 
rendering  the  secretion  more  or  less  cloudy  and 
opaque.  Perhaps  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  inflammation  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence 
of  gout. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  cystitis 
are  increased  frequency  of  micturition  and  pain, 
but  the  latter  is  by  no  means  necessarily  present. 
The  urine  is-  always  cloudy,  and  contains  some 
pus-cells.  There  is  often,  but  not  always,  some 
suprapubic  uneasiness.  The  general  health  does 
not  suffer  unless  the  affection  is  prolonged  or 
severe.  If  important  causes,  as  the  presence  of 
stricture,  calculus,  &c.,  occasion  the  chronic  cysti- 
tis, their  specific  symptoms  will  predominate.  It  is 
not  common  to  find  chronic  cystitis  as  an  idiopa- 
thic disease,  although  undoubtedly  it  occasionally 
is  so ;  so  that  the  writer  has  always  regarded  it 
as  a  useful  maxitn,  'When  chronic  cystitis  is 
declared  to  be  idiopathic,  we  may  be  sure  that 
we  have  only  not  yet  discovered  the  real  cause.' 
As  a  general  rule  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is 
inability  to  empty  the  bladder,  or  calculus,  stricr 
ture,  or  organic  disease  of  some  kind  in  some 
part  of  the  Urinary  tract,  when  the  group  of 
symptoms  are  present  which  we  denote  by  the 
term  '  chronic  cystitis.'  Eespeeting'  the  well- 
known  glairy '  mucus,  which  is  deposited  so 
abundantly  from  the  urine  in  some  cases,  in 
elderly  people  almost  invariably,  it  should  be 
said  that  it  appears  only  in  those  whose  urine 
is  abnormally  retained,  through  atony  of  the 
vesical  walls,  or  in  consequence  of  enlarged  pro- 
state, or  as  the  result  of  sacculation  of  the  blad- 
der, and  that  medicine  has  little  or  no  effect 
upon  it. 

Tbbathent. — The  regular  and  habitual  use  of 
the  catheter,  and  perhaps  also  injections  into  the 
bladder,  form  the  essential  mechanical  treatment 
of  chronic  cystitis  in  the  cases  just  mentioned. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  chronic  cystitis  is  pre- 
sent, and  no  organic  cause,  such  as  those  named 
above,  can  be  discovered — and  also  as  adjuncts 
to  mechanical  treatment  when  these  causes  dc 
exist — certain  medvAnal  agents  are  undoubtedly 
useful :  these  are  buchu,  triticum  repenS,  uva 
ursi,  alchemilla  arvensis,  pareir^  brava,  and  the 
alkalis  potash  and'  soda.  Buchu  is  mora  useful 
in  subacute  and  recent  chronic  cystitis  than  in 
cases  already  of  long  duration.  The  patient 
should  take  not  less  than  ten  ounces  of  the  in- 
fusion daily.  After  this,  in  similar  cases,  the 
decoction  of  triticum  repens,  made  by  boiling  two 
to  four  ounces  of  the  prepared  underground  stem 
in  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  of  which 
six  ounces  should  be  taken'  three  or  four  times 
in  the  twenty-four' hours,  is  highly  useful.  For 
more  chronic  cases,  where  the  urine  is  alkaline 
and  deposits  much  mucus,  and  perhaps  the  triple 
phosphates  also,  alchemilla,  uva  ursi,  and  pareira 
brava  may  ba  very_  valuable.  The  alchemill* 
is  administered  in  infusion,  one  ounce  of  the 
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herb  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  the 
dose  is  four  to  six  ounces  three  times  daily; 
the  others  according  to  the  directions   of  the 
pharmacopceia.     These  may  be  taken  alone  or 
combined  with  potash,  which  in  moderate  quaati- 
ties  diminishes  the  natural  acidity  of  the  \irina 
before    it    enters   the    bladder;     the    mucous 
membrane  of   which,  although   accustomed    to 
that   condition    in    health,    is   perhaps    some- 
times, when  inflamed,  irritated    by  urine    cf 
even  the  ordinary  acidity.     Whether  thi^  be  so 
or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  alkalis   do  fre- 
quently tranquillise  an  irritable  bladder.     They 
are  often   given   in  the  form  of   7ichy  water, 
Vals  water,  or  that  of  Evian,  all  strong  solu- 
tions of  soda;  but  on  many  grounds  the  salts  of 
potash  are  preferable.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
mineral  acids  have  been  largely   administered 
in  cases  where  the  urine  is  alkaline  ;  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  acid  has 
any  direct  action  through  the  kidneys,  or  that 
it  is   eliminated  by  those   organs.     Alkalinity 
of  the  urine  in  chronic  cystitis  is  almost  always 
due  to  inability  of  the  bladder  to  empty  itself,  and 
the  remedy  wanted  is  not  medicine  but  a  cathe- 
ter, at  all  events  to  ascertain  whether  this  be  the 
cause  or  not.    A  very  small  quantity  of  urine 
retained  in  the  bladder,  say  one  or  two  ounces, 
after  every  act  of  micturition,  sufScos  in  some 
cases  to  maintain  an  alkaline  and  otherwise  un- 
healthy state  of  the  secretion:  while  it  is  equally 
true  that  some  patients  may   habitually,  and 
during  long  periods  of  time,  do  fail  to  empty 
the  bladder,  always  leaving  behind  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint,  without  losing  the  acidity  of  the 
urine.    Of  course  other  signs,  and  notably  great 
frequency  of  micturition,  are  present  when  such 
is  the  ease. 

3.  Weuralgia. — It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  bladder  may  be,  like  other  parts  of  the 
body,  subject  to  symptoms  which  are  described 
as  neuralgia,  although  the  occurrence  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  one.  AH  the  writer  can  say  is, 
that  he  has  occasionally  met  with  cases  in  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  account,  by  the  existence 
of  any  lesion,  for  pain  and  frequency  in  micturi- 
tion, or  for  diiflculty  in  performing  that  act,  and 
where  these  symptoms  havia  '  been  more  or  less 
periodic  in  their  appearance.  In  such  instances 
he  has  given  quinine,  and  has  occasionally 
found  great  relief  to  follow  a  few  doses  ;  more 
frequently  this  has  not  been  the  case.  But  now 
and  then  the  value  of  the  drug  has  been  so 
marked  as  to  corroborate  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  vesical  neuralgia.  It  must  be  repeated,  however, 
that  examples  of  such  phenomena  are  extremely 
rare.  The  writer  has  also  employed  arsenic 
on  the  same  ground.  It  is  invariably  necessary 
to  investigate  the  general  health,  as  well  as  the 
habits  and  diet  of  the  patient.  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  place  for  stating  that  in  all  chronic 
and  slight  deviations  from  natural  and  healthy 
function  in  the  urinary  organs,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  to  correct  by  diet  and  by  medicine 
when  necessary  any  imperfect  action  oh  their 
part,  if  possible.  Constipation  alone,  when 
habitual,  may  produce  considerable  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  so  also  may  the  unnecessary  use 
of  purgatives.  A  gentle,  easy,  and  daily  action  of 
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the  bowels,  a  healthy  condition  of  the  primary 
digestion,  the  absence  of  flatulence  and  distension 
after  food,  should  be  ensured  as  far  as  possible  in 
all  patients  complaining  of  frequent,  difficujt,  or 
uneasy  micturition;  and  many  such  may  be  com- 
pletely cured  of  so-called  urinary  affections  by 
strict  attention  to  these  matters.  The  writer's 
strong  convictions  relative  to  this  fact,  grounded 
on  innumerable  experiences  of  its  value  as  an  aid 
in  practice,  led  him  nearly  twenty  years  ago  to 
ascertain  the  great  value,  for  such  patients,  of 
Priedriohshall  water,  now  so  extensively  used ; 
and  more  than  ever  he  insists  on  the  use  of  a  mild 
and  laxative  regimen  and  diet  in  their  manage- 
ment. 

4.  Where  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  urine 
exists  (stricture  of  the  urethra,  most  forms  of 
enlarged   prostate,-   other    tumours,   &e.),   the 
muscular  walls  of  the  bladder  become  the  seat  of 
Hypertrophy,  which  is  a  condition  of  compen- 
sation, therefore,  and  not  of  disease  in  or  by 
itself.     But  such  changes  in  the  interlacing  mus- 
cular fibres  existing,  Saooulation  readily  occurs, 
by  protrusion  of  the  lining  membrane  between 
the  bands  so  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
commonly  when  the  prostate  is  hypertrophied, 
the  bladder  becomes  gradually  distended,  its 
coats  become  expanded,  thinned  and  weakened, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  Atrophy  takes  place. 
The  power  of  the  organ  to  expel  urine  is  lost  or 
diminished ;  and  micturition  being  a  function  of 
simply  mechanical  nature,  the  circumstances  6f 
the  case  demand  only  a 'mechanical  remedy,  viz. 
the  catheter.  No  medicine  can  restore  power  and 
exercise  of  function  under  these  circimistances. 
But  atrophy  and  loss  of  power  may  occur  from 
complete. or  partial  loss  of  nervous  influence  to 
the  bladder,  as  in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
paralytic  states  commehcing  in  the  spinal  cord  or 
brain.  When  the  paralyticstate' follows  accident 
causing  injury  to  a  nervous  centre,  the  nature  of 
the  case  is  obvious  enough.    But  sometimes  the 
onset  and  progress  of  chronic  disease  in  these 
organs  are  very  slow  and  insidious ;  the  urinary 
troubles,  as  manifested  by  slowness  or  difficulty 
in  passing  urine,  or  by  urine  clouded  through 
inability  of  the  bladder  to  empty  itself,  may  be 
the  earliest  signs  of  the  nervous  lesion.    On  the 
other  hand,  impaired  gait,  and  other  evidences  of 
central  mischief,  may  be  and  mostly  are  earlier 
phenomena,  the  derangement  in    the   urinary 
function  appearing  at  a  later  stage.    For  suci 
patients,  the  habitual  use  of  the  catheter  is  often 
necessary    [always   of  course  when  unable  to 
empty  the  bladder  by  the  natural  efforts] ;  while 
such  constitutional  treatment  as  is  indicated  by 
the  cerebral  or  cerebro-spinal  lesion  present  will 
compreihend  that  which  the  bladder  demands. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  allude  further  to 
that  subject  in  this  article.    The  same  remark 
also  applies  to  those  few  examples  of  Tubercular 
disease  of  theurinary  organs,  which  is  always  a 
local  expression  of  a  general  constitutional  slate 
sufficiently  considered  under  its  proper  head  in 
this  work.  All  other  treatment  of  this  malady  is 
local  and  surgical. 

5.  Relative  to  Tumours,  the  varieties  of  which 
have  already  been  enumerated,  no  medical  treat- 
ment otter  than  that  of  chronic  cystitis  ia  to  bo 
thought  of. 
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With  almost  all  affections  of  the  hladder, 
simple  or  malignant,  ulcerative  or  associated 
with  fistula,  cystitis  to  some  extent  and  in  some 
form  co-exists.  It  is  this  -which  gives  rise  to  the 
presence  of  an  undue  quantity  of  mucus  in  the 
urino ;  it  is  often  the  source  of  pus,  sometimes  of 
blood  in  small  quantity.  Thus  in  aU  the^  ahove- 
mentioned  diseases,  some  degree  of  cystitis  ap- 
pears sooner  or  later.         Hbsrt  Thompson. 

BIiADDER-WOKMS.— Entozoa  having 
the  character  of  cysts  or  vesicles,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  more  oi  less  transparent.  This 
general  term  embraces  a  variety  of  parasitic 
forms,  such  as  Echinococci,  Ctenuri,  and  Ci/sti- 
cerci,  all  of  which  are  the  larvje  of  different 
species  of  tapeworm.  Practically,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  the  origin  of  every  kind  of  human 
bladder-worm,  since  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
hygienic  measures  may  prevent  infection  by  each 
of  the  various  species.  See  EcHiNococons,  Cts- 
TiCEECUS,    Hyiutids,    Measle,     T^nia,    and 

TapBWOKM.        •  T.   S.    COBBOLD. 

BLAIIT. — A  blister,  as  in  the  case  of  chil- 
blain. According  to  Mason  Good,  blains  are 
'  orbicular  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing 
a  watery  fluid.' 

BLEB. — A  large  vesicle  or  bulla,  containing 
for  the  most  part  a  serous  fluid,  as  in  pemphigus, 
erysipelas,  or  burns  and  scalds.     See  Bustbb. 

BIiENOBEHCEA,  BLENOKKHAGIA 
(PKeyva,  phlegm,  and  ^e»,  I  flow ;  fi\eyiia,  phlegm, 
and  pirymiiu,  I  burst  out).  These  terms  are  most 
correctly  used  to  express  excessive  flow  of  mucus 
&om  any  mucous  siuface.  By  means  of  an  afBx, 
the  locality  or  nature  of  the  discharge  is  ex- 
pressed: e.^'.,  blenorrhaa  oculi,  nasaUs,iirethralis, 
More  commonly,  however,  and  less  accurately, 
blenorrhoaa  is  employed  as  synonymous  with 
gonorrhcea  in  the  male  or  female. 

BLEPHABITIS  {P\i(l>apop,  an  eyelid).  In- 
flammation of  the  eyelids.  See  Eyb  and  its 
Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

BIjEFHABOSFASM  {P\4^apay,  an  eye- 
lid, and  tririiriut,  a  spasm).  Spasmodic  move- 
ment or  contraction  of  the  eyelids.  See  Eye  and 
its  Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

BIiINSITESS. — Loss  of  sight.  See  AuAxr- 
Bosis,  and  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

BLI3TEB.— Synon.:  Bleb;  Bulla;  'Bi.Bulle; 
Ger,  Blase. 

DEFiNrrioN. — A  vesicle  of  the  skin,  caused  by 
the  separation  of  the  horny  cuticle  from  the  rete 
mucosum  by  the  transudation  of  serous  lymph 
beneath  the  former. 

JEtioloby. — ^Blisters  may  be  idiopathic,  as  in 
pemphigus;  or  symptomatic,  as  in  erysipelas. 
They  are  met  with  under  the  influence  of  any 
cause  which  depresses  the  vitality  of  the  integu- 
ment, as  in  some  forms  of  prurigo,  in  chilblain, 
and  in  carbuncle;  in  scalds  and  bams ;  and  as  an 
eflfect  of  powerful  irritants,  such  as  caotharides 
or  the  aniline  salts. 

Desojiption. — A  blister  ranges  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  a  turkey's  egg ;  it  is  more  or  less 
convex  according  to  tie  amount  of  exudation ; 
and  conforms  in  colour  with  that  of  its  contents, 
being  sometimes  yellow  or  amber-coloured  and 
transparent,  like  serum,  sometimes  opalescent 
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from  the  presence  of  pus,  and  sometimes  red  or 
purple  from  admixture  with  blood.  The  fluid  of 
a  blister,  generally  limpid  and  free,  is  sometimes 
held  in  the  meshes  of  a  delicate  network,  result- 
ing from  the  stretching  of  the  connecting  cells  of 
the  rete  mucosum  and  horny  epidermis.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  in  blisters  developed  under 
the  influence  of  acute  inflammation,  and  especially 
in  Dermatitis  anilina.  Blisters  may  be  dis- 
persed, or  aggregated,  or  even  single,  as  in  Pem- 
phigus or  Pompholyx  solitarius. 

1'beatment. — Blisters  are  essentially  asthenic 
in  their  nature,  and  call  for  corroborant  therapeu- 
tical treatment.  Locally  they  should  be  punc- 
tured so  as  to  admit  of  the  gradual  escape  of 
their  contents,  and  then  dusted  over  with  some 
absorbent  powder,  such  as  oxide  of  zinc,  fuller's 
earth,  or  cinchona.  Ekasmus  Wilson. 

BLISTEBING-. — A  therapeutic  measure 
which  consists  in  the  artificial  production  of 
blisters  on  the  skin.   See  Cotjnteb-ibeitation. 

BIiOOD,  Abstraption  of. — Synon.  :  Bleed- 
ing; Blood-letting.  Fr.  La  Sqignie ;  Ger,  Ber 
Aderlass.  —  Definition.  —  The  withdrawal  of 
blood  from  the  body,  either  (a)  from  the  gene- 
ral circulation,  by  arteriotomy  or  phlebotomy ; 
or  (6)  locally,  by  leeches,  scarifications,  or  wet- 
cuppmg. 

It  is  to  the  first  two  of  these  methods  of 
abstracting  blood  that  the  term  'bleeding,' 
or  'blood-letting,'  has  by  common  usage  been 
restricted. 

The  topical  abstraction  if  blood  by  means  of 
leeches,  scarifications,  and  capping,  though  often 
valuable,  is  of  secondary  importance.  'The  pre- 
sent article  will,  therefore,  chiefly  be  devoted  to 
general  bleeding. 

General  Bleeding. — This  art,  practised  for 
centuries  more  or  less  universally,  has  of  late 
years  in  this  country  fallen  into  disfavour.  Much 
discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  grounds  for 
so  great  a  difference.  It  has  been  attributed — 
(1)  to  the  type  of  disease  having  undergone  a 
change ;  (2)  to  mere  fashion  or  caprice;  (3)  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease,  teach- 
ing us  that  its  processes  were  of  a  lowering  or 
depressing  character,  which  were  to  be  overcome, 
not  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  but  rather  by 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  support.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  several  causes  have  contributed 
to  the  undoubted  change  which  has  taken  place. 
The  year  1830  and  subsequent  years  were 
marked  by  the  epidemic  visitation  of  cholera  and 
of  influenza.  These  diseases  were  characterised 
byextremedepression.  If  antiphlogistic  measures 
were  adopted,  they  proved  failures,  and  taught  the 
physician  that  blood-letting  was  not  the  universal 
panacea  it  was  supposed  to  be.  By  degrees  it 
ceased  to  be  practised  as  it  used  to  be.  A  new 
generation  which  know  not  the  past  has  sprung 
up ;  and,  as  in  all  reactionary  movements,  the 
practice  has  become  at  length  as  limited  as  it  for- 
merly was  universal.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
in  either  extreme  there  is  an  evil,  and  liat  we 
may  have  recourse  in  certain  cases  to  abstraction 
of  blood  with  some  degree  of  that  success  which 
formerly  led  to  its  extensive  use,  if  not  its  abuse. 
It  will  bo  well  to  consider  the  subject  at  some 
little  length,  and  under  the  following  head* : 
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1.  The  effect  of  moderate  losses  of  blood  on 
the  healthy  economy. 

2.  The  value  of  bleeding  as  a  remedy  in  dis- 
ease, together -with  the  indications  for  its  employ- 
ment in  various  affections. 

3.  The  method  of  performing  the  operations 
of  opening  an  artery— arteriotomy;  and  opening 
a  vein — ^phlebotomy, 

1.  Effects. — We  have  first,  then,  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  moderate  losses  of  blood  upon 
the  healthy  economy.  Upon  tliis  point  we  have 
abundant  evidence,  for  the  custom  of  regularly 
bleeding  healthy  people  had  reached  such  a 
point  during  the  earlier  half  of  this  century  that 
in  country  districts  it  became  a  practice  for 
adults  to  be  bled  as  regularly  as  they  went  to 
market.  No  better  testimony  regardingthe  effects 
of  this  practice  could  be  adduced  than  that  of  Sir 
James  Paget,  who,  when  referring  to  these 
customary  venesections,  says :  '  I  can  regard 
those  as  a  series  of  venesections  fairly  performed 
for  the  determination  of  what  is  the  influence 
of  the  removal  of  blood  up  to  the  point  of 
syncope  upon  a  compdratively  healthy  person. 
I  think  I  can  say  surely  that  not  one  of  these 
persons  suffered  harm.'  To  this  might  be 
added  other  and  abundant  testimony  to  the 
harmlessness  of  venesection  on  the  healthy  eco- 
nomy. 

2.  Inbioations  akd  Uses. — Concluding,  then, 
that  the  abstraction  of  a  limited  quantity  of  blood 
has  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  healthy  organ- 
ism, wo  will  next  set  forth  the  general  indica- 
tions for  the  use  of  bleeding  in  disease,  and 
briefly  refer  to  the  various  affections  in  which  it 
may  most  suitably  be 'employed. 

Broadly  stated  it  may  be  said  that  bleeding 
is  indicated  when  there  is  evidence  of  marked 
over-distension  either  of  the  arterial  or  of  the 
venous  system.  In  either  case  the  result  will 
be  cardiac  distension — in  the  former  case  of  the 
left,  and  in  the  latter  of  the  right  chambers 
of  the  heart.  In  such  conditions  general  bleed- 
ing restores  the  lost  equilibrium  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  relieves  the  heart  and  the  other 
parts  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  arterial  system  may  be  in  a  state  of  aug- 
mented tension  from  two  causes :  (1)  contrac- 
tion of  the  arteries  (the  smaller  vessels)  them- 
selves with  a  diminished  amount  of  blood  in  the 
arterial  system  ;  and  (2)  engorgement  or  dis- 
tension of  the  arteries  from  spasm  of  the  arte- 
rioles :  both  may  be  regarded  as  vaso-constrictire 
neuroses.  In  the  first  case  there  may  be  engorge- 
ment of  the  venous  system  and  embarrassment 
of  the  light  heart,  calling  for  abstraction  of 
blood  by  venesection ;  or  visceral  fluxion,  the  skin 
being  pale :  and  in  the  second,  relative  emptiness 
of  the  veins  with  overfulness  of  the  larger 
arteries,  calling  for  blood-letting  by  aHerioiom^. 

In  the  former  condition  there  would  be,  in 
bed-side  language,  a  small  hard  or  wiry  pulse, 
and  in  the  latter  a  full  and  hard  or  bounding 
pulse.  In  the  former  the  surface  of  the  body 
may  present  one  of  the  two  following  con- 
ditions :  either  the  skin  is  injected  and,  perhaps, 
dusky,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  ordinarily; 
or  it  is  pale  and  cool,  the  blood  having  receded 
inwards,  chiefly  to  the  abdominal  viscera.  The 
second  condition  obtains  and  is  well  seen  in 
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cases  of  uraemio  asthma,  when  the  arterial  sys- 
tem is  turgid  almost  to  bursting,  while  the 
veins  are  comparatively  empty.  'Hardness 'of 
the  pulse  is  usually  said  to  be  an  indication  for 
bleeding,  and  in  certain  associations  it  is  so; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  carefully 
between  the  'hardness '  due  to  '  tension'  of  the 
sound  arteiy  arising  from  (a)  excessive  con- 
traction (the  small,  hard,  wiry  pulse),  and  (A) 
overfulness  (the  full,  bounding  pulse)  on , the  one 
hand  ;  and  that  due  to  arterial  degeneration  with 
more  or  less  hard  deposit  in  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  on  the  other.  In  doubtful  cases  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  state  of  the  brachial 
artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  This  can  readily 
be  done  by  flexing  the  limb,  when,  if  calcareous 
degeneration  have  taken  place,  the  vessel  will  be 
thrown  into  serpentine  folds,  visible,  except  in 
fat  people,  to  the  eye,  and  coid-like  and  rigid  to 
the  touch.  The  temporal  artery  is  a  less  safe 
guide,  but  neither  it  nor  an  arcus  senilis  should 
be  overlooked  in  this  connexion,  A  visible  and 
tortuous  pulse  in  a  young  person  may  indicate 
aortic  regurgitant  disease  :  the  age  of  the  patient 
must  therefore  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Dilatation  of  the  arterioles  would  permit  of 
the  rapid  passage  of  arterial  blood  into  the  veins : 
under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  we  should 
expect  the  blood  issuing  from  a  cut  vein  to  pre- 
sent a  more  florid  appearance  than  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Bleeding  here  should  be  undertaken 
with  considerable  circumspection,  and  not  be 
pushed  very  far,  for  collapse  out  of  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  blood  abstracted  might  ensue. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  spasm  of  the 
arterioles,  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  deemed 
advisable,  it  would  be  well  to  resort  to  arterio- 
tomy rather  than  venesection.  The  best  guide 
here  would  be  the  sphygmograph,  but,  as  few 
persons  are  yet  accustomed  to  use  it,  the  full, 
hard,  boiiinding  pulse  must  be  relied  on  when 
found  i  n  association  with  corroborative  symptoms. 

Whatever  leads  to  ovep-engorgement  of  either 
side  of  the  heart  may  render  bleeding  necessary. 
If  the  left  side  of  the  heart  be  over-full,  arterio- 
tomy is  indicated;  if  the  right,  venesection. 
The  object  of  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from, 
the  general  circulation  is  the  direct  relief  of 
the  overburdened  heart.  Whether  the  right  or 
left  chambers  be  taxed  the  immediate  effect  is 
the  same  ;  they  are  over-distended,  and  cannot 
get  a  grip  upon  their  swollen  currents.  It 
is  with  the  embarrassed  heart  as  with  other 
hollow  muscular  organs-^-1ie  bladder  and  uterus. 
Over-distension  paralyses  them  by  removing  the 
'points  d'appui '  essential  for  the  initiation  of 
muscular  contraction ;  the  energy  may  be  there, 
but  it  cannot  be  exercised.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  blood  which  it  is  necessary  to  with- 
draw, in  order  to  free  the  embarrassed  organ, 
must  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  But 
it  may  beeafely  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  it  need 
rarely  exceed  a  few  ounces.  Excess  in  this 
respect  is  the  evil  which  formerly  existed. 

On  this  subject  we  may  refer  to  the  eminently 
practical  remarks  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  who  ' 
says :  '  I  hold  it,  then,  to  be  certain,  that  for  some 
special  morbid  conditions,  which  inflammation 
may  or  may  not  accompany,  general  blood-letting, ' 
and  especially  venesection,  is  a  potent  and  life- 
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presemng  remedy ;  that  there  are  many  exigen- 
cies for  which  it  is  not  only  safe  to  employ,  but 
nusafe  and  unpardonable  to  withhold  it.' 

He  also  gives  the  following  judicious  ad- 
vice : — 

'  Always  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  age, 
the  sex,  the  general  temperament  and  condition 
of  the  sick  person,  when  we  are  turning  over  in 
our  minds  the  expediency  of  abstracting  blood. 
The  very  yonng,  the  old,  the  feeble,  the  cachectic, 
do  not  bear  well  the  loss  of  much  blood.  This 
consideration  is  not  to  deter  you  from  bleeding 
such  persons  topically  when  they  are  attacked 
by  dangerous  inflammation,  but  it  especially 
enforces,  in  regard  to  them,  the  golden  rule  that 
no  more  blood  should  be  abstracted  than  seems 
absolutely  requisite  to  control  the  disease.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  affections  under 
which  blood-letting  would  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  indicated : — 

Pneumonia. — Blood-letting  in  pneumonia,  as 
in  many  other  inflammations,  is  most  useful  in 
the"  early  stages.  It  is  indicated  in  healthy 
patients  suffering  from  uncomplicated  acute 
sthenic  pneumonia,  if  they  happen  to  be  seen 
early  enough.  It  relieves  pain,  abates  fever, 
and  if  it  does  not  arrest  the  disease,  it  certainly 
appears  to  lessen  its  duration.  It  may  also  be 
called  for  when  there  is  severe  pain  and  evidence 
of  cardiac  embarrassment.  It  did  good,  and  will 
still  do  good,  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  attended 
by  embarrassment  of  the  circulation,  and  that 
in  truth  is  the  indication  for  bleeding  in  this 
disease. 

Apoplexy. — The  same  may  be  said  with  re- 
ference to  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  old  belief 
in  the  importance  at  'letting  blood'  in  cases 
,  of  apoplexy  was,  if  possible,  stronger  than  in 
cases  of  pneumonia.  But  here  again  more  accu- 
rate clinical  and  more  extended  pathological 
knowled  ge  have  tangh  t  us  to  look  upon '  apoplexy ' 
very  differently  to  our  forefathers.  Eecognising 
the  escape  of  blood  from  the  bursting  of  a  brittle 
artery  as  a  common  cause  of '  apoplectic  fits,'  we 
see  the  futility  of  venesection  when  the  'stroke' 
or  '  fit '  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  this  kind.  Nor  will 
bleeding  unstop  an  artery  when  it  is  plugged  by 
an  embolus,  or  carry  nutriment  to  the  region 
thus  bereft  of  vital  fluid.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  learnt  to  recognise  the  value  of 
bleeding  in  another  class  of  cases  of  so-called 
'apoplexy' — those  which  are  unaccompanied 
by  effusion  of  blood  or  lesion  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  but  depend  on  rapidly  occurring  com- 
pression of  the  nervous  centres  from  sudden 
or  unequal  increase  in  the  volume  of  any  portion 
of  the  cranial  contents ;  or  in  certain  eclamptic 
case;  from  the  circulation  of  blood  poisoned  by 
uneliminated  urinary  excreta.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  when  the  right  heart  and  venous 
system  are  engorged,  phlebotomy  acts  well ;  the 
stertor  will  cease,  the  purple  face  resumes  its 
natural  hue,  the  clouded  intelligence  becomes 
clear,  and  tlie  impending  danger  is  for  the  time 
averted.  This  has  not  cured  the  patient,  how- 
ever, it  has  only  'obviated  the  tendency  to 
death:'  it  has  saved  the  patient's  life,  though 
he  may  ultimately  die  of  the  disease  which 
afflicts  him.  Where  we  meet  with  evidence  of 
cerebral  congestion  accompanied  by  fulness  of 
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the  veins,  a  dusky  countenance,  and  a  ilow  tall 
pulse,  bleeding  may  most  usefully  be  resorted 
to.  In  a  word,  although  bleeding  will  not  re- 
move the  effttsed  blood  in  cases  of  cerebral 
hiemorrhage,  it  may  sometimes  be  usefully  em- 
ployed to  prevent  further  escape,  when  the 
heart  is  acting  too  forcibly  ;  but  it  is  altogether 
forbidden  when  that  organ  is  enfeebled.  The 
pulse  at  both  wrists  should  be  attentively  ex- 
amined before  bleeding,  in  cases  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  for  as  a  rule  it  is  larger  on  the 
paralysed  than  on  the  sound  side. 

Eolampsia.  —  Indiscriminate  bleeding  in 
eclamptic  seizures  would  be  a  grievous  error. 
It  would  not  relieve,  but  rather  would  probably 
intensify,  convulsions  of  reflex  origin,  as  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  puerperal  convulsions.  On  the  other 
hand,  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  accompanied 
by  great  turgesconce  of  the  vascular  system, 
whether  venous,  (as  is  commonly  the  case)  or 
arterial,  would  be  immensely  benefited  by  the 
withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  general  current, 
either  by  venesection  or  by  ajteriotomy,  accord- 
ing to  the  indication.  This  treatment  may  serve 
to  stop  the  convulsions,  and  though  that  may  be 
far  from  curing  the  disease,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  of  the  utmost  value,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  fits  themselves  may  kill  by  their 
violence  or  frequent  repetition  ;  whilst,  secondly, 
time  may  be  gained  for  the  employment  of  other 
measures  calculated  to  relieve  the  oppressed 
system,  as,  for  example,  purging  by  hydragogue 
cathartics,  vapour  baths,  cupping  the  loins,  &c. 
This  gain  may  be  immense ;  for  bleeding  may 
avert  impending  dissolution.  Moreover,  per- 
manent good  may  ensue,  inasmuch  as  bleeding 
reduces  temperature,  and  in  the  eclampsia  of 
pregnancy  the  temperature  is  usually  high.  In 
this  it  contrasts  with  pure  urssmio  convulsions, 
in  which  there  is  lowering  of  temperature. 

Venom  Engorgement. — Engorgement  of  the 
venous  system  arising  from  chronic  disease,  e.g. 
pulmonary  emphysema  or  heart-disease,  does  not 
call  for  bleeding,  unless  the  condition  be  acutely 
intensified  by  some  intercurrent  mischief,  such 
as  acute  bronchitis ;  for,  as  the  derangement  is 
slowly  produced,  the  organs  aind  structures  in- 
volved learn  to  accommodate  themselves  more  or 
less  to  the  altered  conditions.  It  is  only  when 
vascular  engorgement  suddenly  occurs  in  appa- 
rently healthy  subjects,  or,  as  stated  above,  there 
is  acute  intensification  of  a  chronic  condition, 
that  bleeding  is  required.  Thus,  in  cases  where 
mediastinal  tumours  impede  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head  and  upper  portion  of  the  body, 
the  condition  is  ordinarily  of  such  comparatively 
slow  production,  that  bleeding  is  seldom  urgently 
called  for;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  of  but 
small  service,  for  the  obstruction  is  irremediable 

The  lividity  of  the  face  which  accompanies  all 
fits  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  duskiness 
due  to  engorgement  of  the  venous  system  gene- 
rally. 

Vrismia. — In  pure  ursemia  bleeding  is  use- 
ful ;  the  kidneys  being  especially  in  default.  Pop 
venesection  answers  a  double  purpose,  by  not 
only  relieving  the  engorged  right  heart  and 
venous  system,  but  removing  from  the  body  a 
certain  amount  of  poisoned  blood— blood  that  is 
charged  with  urinary  excreta.  Doubtless,  it  does 
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good  in  both  ways,  but  the  former  is,  quoad  the 
fits,  the  more  important  because  more  imme- 
diate mode  of  its  action.  The  second  effect,  that 
of  ridding  the  body  of  damaged  blood,  is  ob- 
viouBly  available  to  us  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  uraemia,  occurring  in  the  non-pregnant; 
and  when  coma  is  deepening,  the  heart  labouring, 
and  the  vascular  system  turgid,  no  remedy  is  so 
swift  and  sure  as  the  lancet. 

Plethora. — Blood-letting  may  be  called  for  in 
cases  of  general  plethora,  whether  sthenic  or 
asthenic.  In  the  former  condition  the  vascular 
system  generally  seems  to  be  overfall,  though 
the  excess  is  most  marked  in  the  arterial  system, 
Arteriotomy,  however,  is  seldom  called  for, 
though  it  might  at  first  sight  seem  indicated, 
since  venesection  usually  answers  every  pur- 
pose. 

In  asthenic  plet)iora,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
venous  system  only  is  overfilled ;  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  is  distended  and  its  action  is  laboured. 
Here  venesection  is  sometimes  called  for,  but 
it  should  be  carefully  employed.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  withdraw  more  than  6  to  10  ounces 
of  blood,  and  often  a  smaller  quantity  suffices. 

Peritonitis. — The  relief  obtained  by  bleeding  in 
acute  peritonitis  rendered  venesection  a  famous 
remedy  in  this  affection  in  former  times.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  efficacyin  relieving 
the  pain  of  peritonitis,  as  of  inflammation  of  other 
serous  membranes.  It  may  be  used  when  the 
patient  is  young  and  strong,  and  in  that  stage 
of  the  disease  which  is  accompanied  by  a  small, 
hard,  and  wiry  pulse — the  pulse  of  a  contracted 
artery,  of  augmented  tension  from  contraci^ion, 
not  from  overfulness.  It  is  worse  than  useless 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  adynamia 
has  set  in.  But  valuable  as  bleeding  may  be  in 
certain  cases  of  peritonitis,  it  rarely  happens 
that  it  is  admissible,  for  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  second- 
ary to  other  diseases,  and  notably  to  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  Where  peritonitis  arises  after  delivery 
it  is  commonly  of  septicsemio  origin,  and  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  bleeding  is  of  any  avail 
under  these  conditions.  So  that,  practically, 
bleeding  is  not  a  remedy,  which  we  can  often 
employ  in  peritonitis.  A  very  high  temperature 
cannot  alone  be  held  to  be  indicative  of  its  use, 
for  it  so  happens  that  such  pyrexia  is  as  a  rule 
present  only  in  septicsemic  cases.  Some  cases  of 
peritonitis,  even  fatal  ones,  run  their  course 
without  any  marked  elevation  of  temperature  : 
or  indeed  without  showing  any  definite  symp- 
toms. Probably  venesection  is  most  serviceable 
in  traumatic  peritonitis,  or  it  may  be,  when  the 
inflamnfation  is  localised,  though  in  that  case 
leeches  are  more  suitable. 

Pleurisy. — ^Wben  pleurisy  attacks  a  young  and 
rpbiOst  patient,  and  is  accompanied  by  severe  pain, 
great  relief  follows  blood-letting.  The  blood 
should  be  taken  from  a  vein,  and  pleTio  rivo. 
But  when,  as  so  often  happens,  pleurisy  is, 
like  peritonitis,  secondary  to  damaged  blood-con- 
ditions—e.^.  Bright's  disease— bleeding  is  often 
inadmissible.  When,  as  in  pleuro-pneumonic 
cases,  pleurisy  complicates  pneumonia,  bleeding 
may  possibly  be  called  for,  if  there  be  great  pain 
and  oppression  of  the  chest ;  but  it  should  be  most 
eiicuiuspeotly  weed.   Local  blood-letting  is  much 


to  be  preferred  if  bleeding  be  thought  necessary ; 
for  general  blee4ing  is  usually  incompatible 
with  the  strength  of  the  patient.    _   , 

Uremio  Asthma. — In  the  affection  known  as 
ursemio  asthma,  in  which  there  is  spasm  of  the 
systemic  arterioles,  with  intense  turgidity  of  the 
arterial  system  and  engorgement  of  the  left 
heart,  bleeding,  in  the  form  of  arteriotomy, 
appears  to  be  clearly  indicated. 

Spasmodic  Bronchial  Asthma. — Pure  asthma 
is  doubtless  often  a  nervous  malady,  and  blej^ding 
is  not  a  remedy  which  should  ordinarily  be 
employed  for  its  relief.  It  is  only  admissible 
when  spasm  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,,  or 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  them 
from  bronchiole-spasm,  leads  to  rapid  engorge- 
ment of  the  right  heart  and  venous  system. 
This  is  the  exact  converse  of  ursemic  asthma : 
but  the  effect  in  both  is  impediment  to  the 
aeration  of  the  blood.  Here  the  abstraction  of 
a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  a  vein  may  give 
immense  and  very  prompt  relief.  ,     , 

Emphysema. — It  is  not  so,  however,  in;  the 
so-called  '  asthmatic  attacks,'  which  chronically 
ejn,physematous  pe,ople  are  so  prone  to.  Here 
venesection  may  be  imperatively  demanded  when 
an  acute  attack  of  bronchitis  has,  by  adding  to 
the  already  difficult  passage  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  excited  rapid  engorgement  lOf  the 
dilated  heart  and  previously  turgid  venous 
system. 

Puerperal  Diseases. — Formerly  bleeding  was 
much  employed  in  midwifery  practice,  and  espe- 
cially in  inflammatory  affections  after  delivery. 
We  now  recognise  that  for  the  most  part  post- 
partum affections  arise  from  septic  mischief 
and  are  of  an  adynamic  type.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  bleed  in  these  cases. 
Nevertheless,  now  and  again,  venesection  may 
be  called  for. 

Disorders  of  Menstruation. — ^Bleeding  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  certain  menstrual  disorders, 
and  especially  in  the  pletiora  of  women  at  the 
change  of  life.  Many  women  suffer  distressingly 
from  general  vascular  disturbance  at  this  period. 
The  flushings,  headaches,  giddiness,  feeling  of 
oppression  and  other  vaso-motor  phenomena 
which  they  suffer  froRi  in  association  with  the 
cessation  of,  the  catamenial  flow,  are  immensely 
relieved  by  an  occasional  venesection.  No  other 
measure  will  so  quickly  and  so  effectually  relieve 
these  symptoms.  Some  robust,  plethoric,  amenor- 
rhoeic  young  women  require  periodical  bleeding. 
The  writer  has  known  the  abstraction  of  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  to  be  speedily  followed  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  menses,  in  cases  of  what  may 
be  called  congestive  amenorrhoea  of  many  months' 
or  even  years'  duration.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
in  this  connexion  thatin  certain  pulmonary,  intra 
cranial,  and  other  visceral  lesions,  danger  may 
arise  from  the  augmented  arterial  tension  which 
for  a  few  days  precedes  the  flow,  and  that  the 
abstraction  of  blood  may  avert  hsemorrhige  into 
the  damaged  organs. 

After  Operations.— Bleeding  is  less  frequently 
e^edforin  surgical  than  in  medical  practice.  It 
IS  indicated  mainly  in  the  after-treatment  of  oases 
which  present  engorgement  of  the  ,right  heart 
and  venous  system,  as  in  some  cases  of  ovario- 
tomy and  other  operations  involving  the   db- 
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dominal  or  thoracic  caritiea.  A  turgid  venous 
system,  vitli  a  small  hard  pulse,  and  a  labouring 
heart — a  condition  which  isOftenassociatedwith 
scantiness,  amounting  almost  to  suppression,  of 
urine— indicates  blood-letting  after  Operations  of 
tlie  kind  above  referred  to. 

Shock. — In  certain  cases  of  shock  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  limited  amount  of  blood  may  be  required. 
This  point  will  be  found  discussed  elsewhere  {see 
Shock). 

Fever. — That  bleeding  will  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  fevered  patients  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  is,  however,  not  a  remedy  to 
be  resorted  to  for  that  purpose  alone,  for,  as  the 
most  pronounced  hyperpyrexia  occurs  chiefly 
In  association  with  conditions  leading  to  great 
depression,  blood-letting  is  under  such  circum- 
stances as  useless  as  it  is  dangerous. 

Insolation. — There  are  few  disorders  in  which 
blood-letting  is  more  successful,  when  rightly 
employed,  than  in  sunstroke.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  take  more  than  a  few  ounces  of 
blood ;  and  excess  should  be  particularly  guarded 
against,  for  fear  of  subsequent  collapse.  The 
insensible  patient  with  turgid  veins,  a  tight 
pulse,  and  labouring  heart,  will  gain  immense 
and  prompt  relief  from  venesection.  The  ex- 
treme pulmonary  tiongestion  and  over-distension 
of  the  right  heart  so  often  found  post  mortem 
might '  probably  be  prevented  by  the  timely 
abstraction  of  a  little  blood  from  the  venous 
system.  Bleeding  is  not  to  bo  thought  of  in  the 
syncopal  form. 

3.  Methods  of  Bleeding. — The  following  are 
the  methods  of  performing  the  Operations  of 
arteriotomy  and  phlebotomy. 

Art^riotdnii/: — This  operation  is  best  per- 
formed on  the  temporal  artery.  The  vessel 
should  be  pai:tially  cut  through  by  a  simple 
transverse  incision,  and  when  a  sufici'ent  quan- 
tity of  blood  has  been  obtained  it  may  then  be 
completely  severed,  so  that,  retraction  of  both 
ends  taking  place,  the  hsemorrhage  may  be 
arrested.  A  compress  of  dry  lint  should  then 
be  applied,  and  a  tight  roller-bandage  applied 
over  it. 

Venesection. — The  median  basilic  vein  is  the 
one  usually  selected  for  the  operation  on  account 
of  its  being  most  readily  found.  The  brachial 
artery  lies  immediately  beneath  it,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  latter 
vessel.  The  median  cephalic  vein  is  preferable, 
but  is  not  so  easily  found;  A  vein  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  or  other  part  of  the  body  may  be 
chosen,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  to  open 
the  jugular  vein,  especially  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  the  entrance  of  air,  and  other  risks. 

The  steps  in  the  operation  on  the  arm  are  as 
follows :— First,  the  limb  is  to  be  firmly  bound 
above  the  elbow  b/  a  broad  tape  or  fillet.  This 
should  be  applied  with  sufficient  tightness  to 
compress,  and  preveut  the  return  of  blood  by, 
the  veins,  but  not  so  as  to  intercept  the  current 
in  the  artery,  and  extinguish  the  pulse.  An 
oblique  slit  is  to  be  made'  in  the  vessel  by 
means  of  a  small  lancet,  care  being  taken  not 
to  cut  too  deeply.  The  spirting  blood  shoiJd  be 
caught  in  a  vessel  rtnd  measured. 

Whisn  sufficient  blood  has  been  withdrawn,  the 
operator  should  finSily  place  a  thumb  or  a  finger 
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on  the  aperture,  and  then,  on  removing  compres- 
sion, place  upon  the  wound  a  dossil  of  dry  lint^ 
antiseptic  dressing,  styptic-colloid,  or  such-like, 
over  which  a  roller-bandage  should  be  twined  a 
few  times  like  a  figure  of  8,  the  cross  being  over 
the  wound. 

Local  bleeding.— The  object  of  local  bleeding 
is  the  relief  of  congested  vessels,  and  especially 
those  of  inflamed  parts.  Arteries  convey  more 
blood  to,  and  veins  convey  more  away  from,  in- 
flamed parts ;  so  that  local  bleeding  may  give 
great  relief  and  initiate  resolution,  since  ab- 
sorption does  not  fully  commence  until  inflam- 
mation has  ceased. 

Methods  op  Local  Bleeding. — Blood  may 
be  abstracted  topically  by  leeches,  by  scari- 
fications, or  by  wet-cupping. 

1.  Leeching.  An  average  leech  will  abstract 
nearly  half  an  ounce  of  blood.  Leeches  are 
extremely  useful  in  a  great  variety  of  affections, 
since  a  pretty  definite  amount  of  blood  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  affected  or  adjacent  parts, 
or  from  more  distant  parts,  through  intimacy 
of  the  vascular  connexion,  as  in  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  in  hepatic  diseases,  accom- 
panied by  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  portal  system,  when  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  anus  is  most  valuable. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  leeches  to 
parts  over  which  sufficient  compression  cannot 
be  made  to  control  the  bleeding,  should  any 
difficulty  arise  in  arresting  it  otherwise.  Thus, 
leeches  should  hot  be  applied  over  the  trachea, 
especially  in  children,  in  whom  the  error  of 
applying  them  over  the  epistemal  notch  is  some- 
times made.  For  the  same  reason  the  fonta- 
nelles  should  be  avoided. 

The  skin  of  the  part  where  leeches  are  to 
be  applied  should  first  be  washed,  and  when 
they  do  hot  bite  readily  the  part  may  be  wetted 
by  a  little  milk  or  sugar  and  milk.  A  slight 
prick  of  a  needle,  sufficient  to  draw  a  speck  of 
blood,  will  often  cause  them  to  bite  when  re- 
fractory; 

Should  the  bleeding  continue  too  long  after 
the  leeches  fall  ofi',  pressure  or  styptics  may  be 
applied.  If  it  is  desired  to  encourage  bleeding, 
fomentations  of  hot  water  or  linseed  poultice  are 
serviceable. 

In  applying  leeches  to  the  cervix  uteri  the 
precaution  of  closing  the  os  by  a  plug  of  wool, 
should  not  be  neglected.  When  applied  within 
the  mouth  a  leech-glass  should  be  used. 

2.  Scarifying. — Scarifications  consist  in  small 
cuts  of  a  depth  hot  exceeding  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  or  less  into  the  tissue  whence  it  is 
desired  to  take  blood.  This  mode  of  topical 
bleeding  is  mainly  applied  to  the  cervix  uteri,  to 
the  tongile  in  acute  glossitis,  and  to  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  in  certain  kinds  of  conjunctivitis ; 
in  the  last  case  only  slight  incisions  are  permis- 
sible. Deeper  punctures  are  made  by  some  prac- 
titioners into  the  tissue  of  the'  oen'ix  uteri, 
but  these  are  punctures  and  not  mere  scarifi- 
cations. 

3.  Cwp^Jn?.— Cupping  and  the  use  of  the  scari- 
ficator constituting  wet-cupping  is  an  important 
method  of  topical  blood-abstraction ;  and  as  a 
considerable  amount  of  blood  can  thus  be  with 
drawn,  the  general  circulation  may  thereby  be 
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affected.     It  is  ordinarily  employed,  ho-vrerer, 
for  its  local  effects. 

The  method  of  its  performance  is  as  follows:— 
Cupping-glasses  being  first  put  on  for  a  brief 
time,  as  for  dry-cupping  (see  Cdppinq — Bri/- 
Cupping),  the  operator  applies  to  the  part 
selected  a  spring  scarificator  so  adjusted  as  to 
cut  only  to  the  required  depth; — about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  less.  The  cupping-glasses  are  then 
re-applied,  and  the  desired  number  of  ounces 
of  blood  abstracted.  If  the  glasses  be  too  tightly 
attached  the  blood  -will  not  flow  readily,  and  un- 
necessary pain  may  be  caused.  After  their  re- 
moval adhesive  plaster  or  dry  lint  and  a  bandage 
should  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Cupping  over  the  loins  is  extremely  useful  in 
renal  ischaemia ;  on  the  temple  or  behind  the  ears 
in  certain  cerebral  disorders;  down  the  spinal 
column  in  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  or 
meninges ;  and  on  the  chest  in  certain  pulmonary 
affections.  Aifbbd  Wiltshire. 

BLOOD  -  DISEASE. — The  term  blood- 
disease  was  used  by  the  humoral  pathologists  as 
synonymous  with  dyscrasis  or  anomalous  crasis 
of  tlie  blood,  and  expressed  the  idea  that  the 
blood  was  the  seat '  almost  without  exception ' 
of  all  general  diseases.  And,  further,  since 
purely  local  disease  was  considered  to  be  ex- 
ceptional, the  vast  majority  of  diseases  were 
referred  to  dyscrases,  and  were  classed  under 
the  head  of  blood-diseases. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  was  considered  by 
the  humoralists  to  depend  upon  the  crasis,  that 
is  the  mixture,  of  its  constituents;  and  promi- 
nent among  its  constituents  were  reckoned  the 
blasteTimta,  or  germinal  substances  of  the  differ- 
ent tissues,  which  exuded  through  the  capillary 
walls  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  When  the 
blood-crasis  was  disordered  or  diseased,  a  dys- 
crasis was  said  to  exist,  and  dyscrases  were  held 
to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases  primary ;  though 
it  was  allowed  that  local  anomalies  of  nutrition 
might  and  did  occasionally  occur,  and  give  rise 
to  secondary  dyscrases.  A  blood-disease  or 
dyscrasis  being  established,  all  morbid  changes 
throughout  the  body  wero  believed  to  be  but 
local  manifestations  of  the  same.  For  the  pur- 
pose, therefore,  of  a  rational  classification  of 
diseases,  a  previousclassification  had  to  be  made 
of  the  dyscrases.  The  principal  blood-erases 
were  said  to  be  :— 

1.  The  fibrin-ee&siB;  including  the  simple 
fibrin-crasis,  the  cfoupoua  crasis,  and  the  tubercle- 
crasis  as  varieties.  The  local  expression  of  the 
fibrin  erases  was  inflammation  in  some  form. 

2.  The  venous  crasis,  in  which  fibrin  was 
deficient.  This  iocluded  a  vast  number  of 
special  erases,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
most  diverse  diseases— e.j'.,  plethora,  heart- 
disease,  acute  exanthemata,  rickets,  albuminous 
urine,  cholera,  acute  tuberculosis,  lardaceous 
disease,  cancer,  acute  convulsive  diseases,  me- 
tallic poisoning,  &c. 

3.  The  seroKS  crasis ;  associated  with  aniemia. 
i.  The  putrid  or  septic  crasia. 

5.  Anomalous  erases;  such  as  those  of 
syphilis,  gout,  &c. 

The  theory  of  dyscrases  may  be  said  to  have 
dooliuod  since    the    appearance  of   Virchow's 
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Cellular  Pathology.  Virchow  showed  that  the 
blopd  is  in  every  relation  a  dependent  and  not 
an  independent  fluid,  and  that  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  sustained  and  restored,  and  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  changes  that  it  may  suffer, 
He  without  it  and  not  within  it.  Substances  may 
enter  the  blood  and  affect  the  corpuscles  in- 
juriously ;  the  blood  may  act  as  a  medium  in 
conveying  to  the  organs  noxious  substances  that 
have  reached  it  from  various  sources;  or  its 
elements  may  be  imperfectly  restored.  But 
never  is  any  affection  of  the  blood  itself — any 
'dyscrasis' — pennanent,  unless  new  influences 
arise  .and  act  upon  the  blood  through  some 
channel  or  through  some  organ. 

At  the  present  time,  while  it  cannot  be  said 
that  humoralism  is  professed  by  many  patholo- 
gists, the  notion  of  blood-disease,  as  generally 
entertained  thirty  years  ago,  still  clings  to  thti 
nomenclature,  and  pervades  some  of  our  patho- 
logical doctrines.  Diseases  that  affect  the  whole 
economy — syphilis,  tuberculosis,  gout.and  cancer 
— are  frequently  described  as  'constitutional,' 
or  '  blood-diseases,'  and  that  whether  theil 
general  manifestations  are  secondary  to  local 
disease,  as  in  syphilis  and  cancer,  or  are  refer- 
able to  inheritance.  While  the  morbid  conditioni 
of  the  blood  are  real  and  numerous,  'blood- 
diseases,'  so  called,  are  but  abstractions,  and,  as 
such,  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion  and  useless 
discussion.  It  is  desirable  that  the  term  blood- 
disease  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  ex- 
pression morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  should 
be  applied  to  the  pathological  states  of  the  vital 
fluid,  which  can  be  distinctly  demonstrated  by 
physical,  chemical,  or  histological  examination. 
J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

BIiOOD,  Illprbid  Conditions  of.  —  The 
characters,  composition,  and  functions  of  the 
blood  in  health  are  sufficiently  familiar,  and  do 
not  require  to  be  described  here.  But  certain 
facts  connected  with  the  physiology  of  this  fluid 
have  a  special  bearing  upon  its  pathology,  and 
must  be  briefly  considered  before  its  morbid  states 
can  be  profitably  discussed. 

A.  Physiology  of  the  Blood. — The  Red  Cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  consist  of  two  portions— a 
colourless,  sponge-like  matrix ;  and  a  coloured  sub- 
stance of  complex  composition,  which  occupies  the 
interstices  of  the  former  and  accurately  fills  them. 
The  matrix  is  regarded  as  possessing  chiefly 
physical  properties ;  while  its  contents  constitute 
the  active  part  of  tie  corpuscle, .  and  consist  of 
haemoglobin.  The  source  of  the  red  corpuscles  is 
of  the  greatest  pathological  importance.  In  the 
embryo  the  blood  and  blood-vessels  are  deveioped 
from  the  same  elements,  and  thus  the  two  struc- 
tures in  their  physiological  aspect  are  essentially 
inseparable.  In  fully-developed  blood  the  source 
of  the  red  corpuscle  is  obscure:  but  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  it  originates  in 
the  colourless  corpuscle,  and  more  remotely  in 
the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  and  the 
medulla  of  bones;  and  that  light  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  formation  of  hsemogior 
bin.  With  respect  to  the  properties  and  fvinction 
of  the  red  corpuscle,  it  is  to  be  noted  th^t  the 
ultimate  elements  of  haemoglobin  are  carbon, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  iiou, 
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—the  last  of  these  probably  being  the  cause 
of  its  red  colour.      Hffimoglobin  is  soluble  in 
water,  forming  a  lake  liquid  from  which  fine 
crystal's  may  be  obtained,  and  which  may  be 
variously  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  other  '  blood 
crystals.'    Most  important  of  all  its  properties, 
hsemoglobin    combines  with    certain   gases    to 
form  definite  chemical  compounds; — with  0  to 
form  oxyhsemoglobin ;  with  CO  to  form  carbonic- 
oxide-hiemoglobin ;  and  with  N  "0  to  form  nitrous- 
oxide-hsemoglobiu.    These  compounds,  and  es- 
pecially   the    oxyhsemoglobin,  are    exceedingly 
unstable,  being  reduced  even  under  very  feeble 
influences  to  haemoglobin  and  their  other  con- 
stituents respectively.    Alternate  oxidation  of 
hsemoglobin  and  deoxidation  of  oxyhsemoglobin 
are  constantly  going  on  within  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  circulating  blood ;  and  the  two  changes, 
occurring  in  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  capil- 
laries respectively,  constitute  the  first  great  func- 
tion of  the  blood — its  oxygenating  or  respiratory 
function.  The  volume  of  oxygen  in  arterial  blood 
is  16"9  per  cent,  and  in  venous  blood  5'96  per 
sent.     It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  dis- 
orders connected   with  the  red  corpuscles  or 
respiratory  elements  of  the  body,  -whether  in 
amount,    composition,   or   circulation,   directly 
k.ifect  the  oxidation-processes  only.    Besides  its 
origin  and  its  function,  there  is  a  third  relation 
of  the  red  corpuscle  to  the  organism — namely  that 
of  it^  prodmis.    These  are  eliminated  by  the 
ordinary  channels ;   the  salts,  which  are  chiefly 
salts  of  potash,  being  excreted  by  the  kidneys, 
and  the  coloured  material  furnishing  the  pigments 
of  the  bile  and  urine. 

The  fVkiie  or  Colourless  Corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  also  called  Leucocytes,  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  corpuscles  of  the  lymph,  and  the  cells  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  allied  organs,  which 
they  closely  resemble.  By  escaping  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  they  become  identical 
with  the  wandering-cells  of  tissues  and  with 
pus-corpiiscles, — from  which  they  are  indistin- 
guishable except  by  locality.  Such  is  the  Origin, 
and  such  are  some  of  the  functions  of  the  white 
corpuscle,  and  its_  occasional  development  into 
the  red  corpuscle  has  been  already  mentioned.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  expected  that  morbid  states 
cf  the  leucocytes  would  be  associated  with  dis- 
order of  the  lymphatic  structures  and  connec- 
tive tissues,  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  this  will  presently  be  shown  to 
be  the  CMse.  The  proportion  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  is  subject  to  physiological  increase, 
without  becoming  excessive,  as  after  meals,  dur- 
ing periods  of  growth  and  development,  and  in 
menstruation  and  pregnancy.  This  state  is 
called  Physiological  Leucocytosis  (Virchow),  and 
signifies' lymph-glandular  excitement. 

Plasma.— 'Shu  physiological  relations  of  the 
plasma  to  the  organism  are  extremely  complex ; 
and  disturbance  of  these  relations  furnishes  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  blood.  Its 
raaXrati  Junction  is  essentially  one  of  nutrition — it 
supplies  the  tissues  with  oxidisable  material  for 
development,  growth,  support,  secretion,  and  the 
liberation  of  force.  The  source  of  the  plasma  is 
equally  extensive.  It  derives  its  principal  con- 
stituents from  the  alimentary  canal  thtoiigh  the 
absorbent  glands  and  liver ;  while  other  impor- 


tant albuminous  substances  are  being  eonstarltly 
supplied  from  the  tissues  generally,  through  the 
lymphatic  system.  Lastly,  the  •products  of  the 
plasma,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  urea,  and  water, 
are  discharged  by  the  regular  excretory  channels. 
Thus  the  condition  of  the  plasma  is  found  to  be 
most  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  or- 
gans and  tissues  generally,  whether  as  regards 
its  origin,  its  mature  function,  or  its  products ; 
and  it  will  therefore  be  affected  by  disorder 
or  disease  of  every  organ,  whether  alimentary, 
sanguifacient,  or  excretory,  and  of  all  the  tis- 
sues. 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood:  Fibrin, — Under 
certain  circumstances,  especially  after  removal 
from  the  body,  the  blood  coagulates,  and  fibrift 
separates  more  or  less  completely  from  the  other 
constiituents.  This  change  is  now  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  action  of  three  bodies  contained  in  the 
plasma — two  fibrin-generators,  named  respec- 
tively fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastic  substance, 
albuminous  in  nature;  and  the  third  a  ferment. 
The  anumnt  of  fibrin  produced  varies  not  only 
with  the  amount  of  these  bodies,  but  with  the 
amount  of  salts,  with  the  degree  of  alkalinity 
and  of  heat,  and  with  other  influences ;  and  these 
variations  are  subject  to  no  law  at  present 
known.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  depends 
upon  (1)  the  amount  of  ferment;  (2)  its  in- 
creased activity  by  agitation  of  the  blood 
and  by  elevation  of  temperature ;  and  (3)  the 
increased  number  of  points  of  fcontact  (so- 
called  '  catalytic '  action)  by  the  presence  of 
red  corpuscles,  hsemoglobin,  charcoal,  &c.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  expressions  '  amount  of 
fibrin '  and  '  rapidity  of  coagulation,'  however 
important  as  facts,  do  not  afford  any  definite 
indication  of  the  state  of  the  blood;  as  has  been 
generally  believed  hitherto.  Tiiree  essential 
factors,  and  a  large  number  of  accidental  influ- 
ences, share  in  the  process ;  theymay  do  so  in  very 
various  proportions  and  degrees ;  they  do  not 
vary  together ;  the  amount  of  flbrin  is  not  in 
proportion  to  any  one  of  them ;  and  after  coagu- 
latibn  is  complete,  portions  of  all  the  factors 
probably  remain  nneombined.  The  part  played 
by  the  red  corpuscles  in  coagnlatiou  is'  a  double 
one^l)  the  corpuscles,  as  '  points  of  contact,' 
greatly  increase  the  rapidity  of  coagulation ;  and 
(2)' they  supply  oxygen,  which  appears  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  process.  The  leucocytes 
probably  produce  the  ferment. 

B.  Pathology  or  the  Bioon. — The  morbid 
states  of  the  blood  will  now  be  considered  in  the 
following  order: — 1.  Changes  in  quantity,  and 
the  effects  of  such  changes  upon  the  composition 
of  the  vital  fluid.  2.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  red 
corpuscles.   3.  Changes  in  colour,  i.  Melansemia. 

5.  Morbid    states    of  the  ■  white    corpuscles. 

6.  The  pathology  of  the  blood-plasma ;  and  of 
the  process  of  coagulation.  7.  The  presence 
of  foreign  materials  in  the  blood,  including  poi- 
sons and  infective  substances.     8.  Organisms. 

1.  Changes  in  Quantity  of  the  Blood. — 
Alterations  in  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the 
body  are  perhaps  never  simple,  but  always  as- 
sociated with  alterations  in  quality. 

a.  Polyhemia,  or  excess  of  blood  in  the  body 
generally,  may  be  the  result  either  of  excessive 
ingestion  of  the  elements  of  blood;  of  the  accu- 
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mnlation  of  the  same  by  the  suppression  of 
habitual  haemorrhages  or  fluxes ;  of  the  loss 
or  obsoleteness  of  a  part  of  the  body,  such  as  a 
limb  or  a  lung ;  or  of  insufficient  exercise.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  polyhsemia  has 
ever  been  demonstrated  by  exact  ■  investigation, 
inasmuch  as  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the 
body  is  still  uncertain,  and .  the  physiological 
limits  in  this  respect  are  very  wide.  jPolyhsemia 
is  believed  to  be  present  in  plethora,  along  -with 
relative  excess  of,  the  solids,  and  especially  of 
the  red  corpuscles  (see  Plbthoba). 

A.  Oligemia  or  deficiency  of  the  total  amountof 
blood  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  exceedingly  frequent 
change,  and  constitutes  the  simplest  form  of 
atuemia.  It  is,  however,  probably  never  pure, 
inasmuch  as  alterations  in  quality  appear  to  be 
inseparably  associated  with  it ;  and  the  terms 
hydramia  and  spaniBmia  have  accordingly  been 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  preceding.  The 
manner  in  which  diminution  in  quantity  gives 
rise  to  alteration  in  quality  must  be  considered 
here. 

When  haemorrhage  occurs  to  any  amount,  and 
the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  is  re- 
duced, the  pressure  falls,  and  absorption  of  the 
parenchymatous  plasma  rapidly  follows;  by 
which,  along  with  vaso-motor  stimulation,  the 
physical  relations  are  restored.  If  the  loss  of 
blood  has  been  moderate,  the  only  change:  in 
its  composition  may  be  considered  to,  be  oligoey^ 
thtsmia,  or  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
which  alone  of  all  the  constitnents  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  rapidly  restored.  If  the  haemorrhage 
has  been  more  serious,  the  fluid  absorbed,  into 
the  circulation  from  the  tissues,  from  the  sup- 
pressed secretions,  and  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
consists  of  water  in  ever-inpreasing  excess,  which 
carries  with  it  an  amount  of  salts  equal  to  one- 
niQth  the  loss  in  albuminous  substances.  The 
morbid  state  of  the  blood  is  now  beyond  oligocy- 
thaemia;  there  is  deficiency  of  albuminous  con- 
stituents, or  hypalbuminoaie,  and  the  condition 
correctly  called  muBmia  is  the  result.  The  total 
quantity  of  blood  probably  remains  for  some  time 
below  the  normal.  A  similar  impairment  of  the 
quantity,  and  therewith  of  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  may  be.  slowly  developed  by  repeated  small 
haemorrhages,  or  by  any  cause  whatever  that 
impoverishes  the  blood,  whether  of  the  nature 
of  waste  or  of  want.  The  condition  which  results 
closely  resembles  that  just  described  in  the  acute 
form — oligsemia  with  oligocythaemia  and  hypal- 
buminosis :  the  same  is  known  clinically  as 
anamia,  {see  Anemia). 

As  a  therapeutic  measure  qljgaemia  may  be 
desirable.  It  may  be  induced  either  (1)  by 
direct  abstraction  of  blood,  or  (2)  by  gradual 
impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  reduction  of 
the  intra-vascular  pressure. 

2.  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Bed  Corpus- 
cles.— The  pathology,  of  the  red  corpuscles  is 
still  imperfectly  understood.  The  fpUowing 
comprise  the  most  important  changes  connected 
with  them  so  far  as  they  are  known. 

a.  Polycyihamia. — Increase  in  number  of  the 
red  corpuscles  is  never  considerable,  being 
generally  transitory  and  within  physiological 
limits;  for  example, in  the  newly-born, and  after 
Eieals.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  as  associated 
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with  polyhaemia  in  plethora.     In  the  algid  stage 

of  cholera  the  red  corpuscles   are  relatively  in 

excess 

b.  0%oeyM«»J«a.— Diminution  in  .number  of 
the  red  corpuscles  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  of  the  greatest  patho- 
logical importance.  Microscopically  the,  num- 
ber of  red  corpuscles, in  a  given  visible  area  of 
blood  is  diminished ;  and  chemically  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin  in  a  given  volume  of  blood  may 
fall  from  1 5  even  as  low  as  5  per  cent.  The 
principal  circumstances  trndei  which  oligocy- 
thaemia occurs  are — ( 1 )  in  anaemia,  or  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  blood  as  a  whole,  from  any 
cause,  whether  rapid  or  protracted,  especially  as 
the  result  of  fever ;  the  red  corpuscles  suffer, 
ing  early,  seriously,  and  persistently,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  constituents-:  (2)  in 
leucocythaemia  —  the  development  of  the  .red 
corpuscles  being  interrupted :  (3)  in  hypalbumi- 
nosis,  where  the  red  corpuscles  like  other  elements 
suffer  from  want  of  albuminous  material :  and 
(4J  in  chlorosis.     See  HiEMAcyTOMETEB. 

c.  Oligochronucmia.^-DeSciency  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles in  haemoglobin  has  been  described  by  this 
name,  and  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the 
essential  alterations  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis. 
When  the  individual  red  corpusde  contains  less 
haemoglobin  than  normal,  it  is  said  to  present  a 
pale  appearance  to  the  eye.  A  more  trustfrortiy 
method,  of  determining  the  richness  of  the  red 
corpuscles  in  hsemoglobin,  is  by  means  of  the 
haemoglobinometer(«ee  H.EMOGiOBiNOMETBK).  Or 
we  may  compare  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  a 
given  weight  of  blood  with  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles in  a  given  microscopical  area.  When  the 
former  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  latter,  the 
defect  must  lie  in  the  individual  corpuscle ;  and 
this  may  be  so  great  that  the  proportion  of  hae- 
moglobin falls,  as  in  some  cases  of  chlorosis,  to 
2S  per  cent,  of  the  normal.     See  Chlorosis. 

a.  Aglobulism.-^The  effects  of  the  two  con- 
ditions of  blood  just  described,  namely,  oligocy- 
thaemia and  oligochromaemia,  may  be  discussed 
together  under  the  head  of  aglobulism,  or  defi- 
ciency of  the  blood  in  haemoglobin.  Want  of  the 
oxygenating  substance  of  the  organism  gives  rise 
to  symptoms  at  once  extremely  various,  and  of 
the  most  serious  import.  Every  vital  prcess, 
whether  developmental,  plastic,  secretory,, dyna- 
mic, or  nutritive,  is.  absolutely  dependent  on  a 
&ee  and  immediate  supply  of  oxygen.  All  of  these 
processes,  therefore,  wUl  suffej;  in  aglobulism. 
The  respiratory  and  circulatory,  movements  are 
accelerated.  The  complex  processes  of -alimen- 
tation and  secretion  are  performed  imperfectly, 
and  the,  results  are  dyspepsia,-  constipation, 
and  disordered  sanguification — which  intensify 
the  abnormal  blopd-state.  Muscular  contraction 
is  feeble,  and  csfnnot  be  sustained.  .Psy- 
chical, force  is  weak;  and  dulness,  sleepiness, 
pains,  and  other  symptoms  indicate  imperfect 
oxidation,  within  the  nervous  system.  .Bodily 
growth  and  developnieijt-T!-as  of  the  sexual  organs, 
for  example — remain  incpmplete.  and  puberty  is 
deferred.  ^Nutrition  everywhere  suffers,  the  ma- 
terials being  insufficiently  oxidised;  and  sub- 
stances 'intermediate'  to  albumen  on  the  one 
hand,  and  carboiiic  acid,  water,  and  urea  on 
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the  other  hand,  are  formed,  especially  oils. 
Thus  the  organs  and  the  connective  tissues 
become  loaded  with  fat  and  enlarged,  instead 
of  suffering  atrophy,  as  they  do  Trhen  the  blood- 
plasma  is  deficient.  ■  Finally  the  excretions  are 
disturbed,  and  the  subject  of  aglobulism  presents 
derangement  of  the  colouring  matters  of  the  bile 
and  urine,  which  are  derived  from  haemoglobin. 

Histological  changes.  —  Alterations  in  the 
BUie,  outline,  axii  Consistence  of  the  red  corpuscle 
hare  been  frequently  recorded,  but  such  accounts 
are  incomplete,  and  no  successful  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  connect  any  of  these  changes 
with  morbid  processes  in  the  tissues.  In  severe 
fevers,  such  as  typhus,  and  in  some  rapid  malig- 
nant diseases,  the  red  corpuscles  appear  pecu- 
liarly soft,  their  outline  being  less  resistant  and 
sharp,  and  the  bodies  running  together  into  ir- 
regular heaps, instead  of  into  roK/ea«ir  with  well- 
defined  lines  of  contact  between  the  elements.  In 
another  class  of  cases  the  corpuscles  appear  small 
and  crenated  or  like  the  '  thorn-apple.'  Maerocy- 
thamia  and  Microcythtemia  hare  also  been  de- 
scnbed  as  temporary  and  variable  conditions,  in 
which  the  red  corpuscles  are  abnormally  large 
and  abnormally  small  respectively.  Transitional 
cells  between  the  white  and  the  red  corpuscle  are 
unusually  numerous  in  some  cases  of  leuksemia. 
3.  Changos  in  Colour.^ — The  colour  of  the 
blood  is  chiefly  due  to  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
alterations  from  the  normal  in  this  direction 
will  be  best  considered  in  this  place,  although 
the  white  corpuscles  and  the  plasma  may  also 
affect  the  colour,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

<!.  The  chief  determining  cause  of  the  colour 
of  the  blood  is  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
hsemoglobin,  When  this  is  united  with  oxygen,  in 
the  arteries,  the  blood  is  scarlet ;  as  deoxidation 
advances,  this  colour  passes  into  a  purple,  and 
finally  becomes  black  or  venous.  The  dark  colour 
is  directly  due  to  absence  of  oxygen.  The  purest 
example  of  this  change  is  seen  in  asphyxia,  where 
oxygen  is  excluded  from  the  blood ;  but  it  also 
occurs  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  in- 
jurious influences  upon  the  corpuscle  itself,  such 
as  extreme  heat,  or  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
prussic  acid,  and  other  toxic  agents.  If  the 
change  proceed  no  ferther,  the  scarlet  colour  may 
still  be  restored  by  oxidation.  This  blackness  of 
the  blood  is  generally  associated  with  imperfect 
coagulation  or  even  »  state  of  fluidity  (see 
Fibrin), 

b.  Paleness  of  the  blood  is  observed  in  olige- 
mia and  oligocythsemia,  and  is  due  to  deficiency 
of  the  haemoglobin. 

e.  The  blood  may  be  not  only  pale,  but  present 
streaks  of  a  jM»^/ftr»»"charai!ter,  even  as  it  flows 
from  the  living  vessels,  as  in  leucocythaemia.  The 
same  blood  will  settle  on  standing  into  three 
layers — of  plasma'  superiorly,  loosely  coagulated 
or  not;  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  middle — a  pus- 
like  layer ;  and  of  red  coi^usoles  at  the  bottom. 
irfj  The  «rai^  appearance  of  chylous  blood  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  BtooA'Plamia. 

e.  Lake  blood.  The  remarkable  change  in  the 
blood  in  which  it  becbmes  lake  or  transparent, 
.s  frequently  observed  as  a  further '  stage  of 
that  first  described  above;  but  it  may  occur 
under  other  circumstances  than  deOxidation,  and 
is  of  the  very  gravest  significance,  inasmuch  as 


it  indicates  complete  and  hopeless  destruction  of 
tile  red  corpuscles.  Lake  blood  is  no  longer 
opaque,  but  transparent ;  the  heemoglobin  has 
left  the  corpuscles  and  is  dissolved  in  tho 
plasma.  The  change  can  be  effected  experiment- 
ally by  the  addition  to  blood  of  water,  chloro- 
form, the  bile-acids,  or  other  solvents  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  cases  of  rapid  death 
after  enormous  draughts  of  water,  and  th  e  destruc- 
tion of  red  corpuscles  that  is  believed  to  occur 
in  jaundice,  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
But  the  most  important  cause  of  '  solution'  oi 
the  red  corpuscles  is  complete  deoxidation  of  the 
hsemoglobin,  which  is  followed  by  its  diffusion  in 
the  plasma.  Thus  drawn  blood  is  rendered  lake 
by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  phos  • 
phorus,  phosphoric  acid,  or  iron-filings ;  and  the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  intravenous  in- 
jection of  salts  of  the  bile-acids.  This  being  so, 
it  might  be  expected  that  blood  would  assume 
the  lake  appearance  when  exposed  to  the  pro- 
longed action  of  the  causes  that  render  it  black ; 
and  recent  observations  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  is  the  case.  In  a  number  of  diseases  which 
are  attended  with  the  accumulation  of  oxidis- 
ttble  substances  in  the  circulation,  the  blood  has 
been  described  as  'fluid,'  'claret-'  or  'cherry- 
coloured,'  'clear,'  and  'staining  the  tissues,' 
— but  apparently  without  more  exact '  observa- 
tions on  the  colour  of  the  living  plasma.  Such 
diseases  are  high  fevers,  hyperpyrexia,  insola- 
tion, and  poisoning  by  malaria,  phosphorus,  and 
perhaps  other  agents.  The  effect  of  some  of 
these  influences  is  obviously  to  produce  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  oxidisable  material  in  the  blood, 
while  the  others  may  lead  to  the  same  result  by  re- 
ducing the  Oxygenatingoapadty  of  the  corpuscles. 
Persons  dying  under  such  circumstances  present 
great  lividity,  from  the  black  or  venous  condition 
of  their  blood ;  death  occurs  with  symptoms 
indicative  of  want  of  oxygen,  as  if  so  much  of 
the  haemoglobin  had  been  diffused  through  the 
plasma ;  and  post  mortem  the  vessels  arc  found 
stained  with  the  solution,  the  tissues  are  soaked 
with  fluid  lake  blood,  and  decomposition  is  early 
and  rapid.  The  'fluidity '  of,  or  absence  of  clot  in 
such  blood  will  be  presently  accounted  for  under 
Fibrin.  That  a  similar  solution  or  destruction 
of  the  red  corpuscle  may  occur  in  all  cases  of 
fever,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  is  supported  by 
several  facts; — (1)  the  increased  disiharge  of 
potash-salts  in  fever ;  (2")  a  similar  increase  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  urine ;  and  (3)  tho 
anaemia  that  is  found  at  the  termination  of  the 
process. 

/.  Other  alterations  in  colour  may  occur  in  the 
blood.  The  blood  is  light-red  after  poisoning  by 
carbonic  oxide  and  remains  so  after  exposure. 
It  is  chocolate-coloured  after  poisoning  by  the 
nitrites,  such  as  nitrite  of  amyl;  and  other  hues 
have  been  recorded. 

4.  Melansennia. — In  relation  with  the  pig- 
ment-bearing element  of  the  blood  may  be 
mentioned  a  morbid  condition  which  has  been 
described  under  the  name  of  melanaemia.  In  it 
there  are  found  in  the  blood  black  and  brown  pig- 
ment-particles and  flakes,  free  or  Contained  in 
cells  of  various  shapes.  This  state  is  especially 
associated  with  two  others,  namely,  malaria  and 
an  enlarged  deeply-pigmented  condition  of  the 
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spleen ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  pigmejit- 
particles  are  produced  by  the  fever,  and  find 
their  way  from  the  spleen  into  the  blood.  They 
are  thus  deposited  in  the  liver  and  other  organs, 
and  g^ve  rise  to  symptoms  of  visceral  disturbance 
during  life,  and  to  the  peculiar  slaty  or  grey  dis- 
colouration that  is  found  posi  mortem.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  melanotic  cancer  pigmented 
cells  have  bofn  found  in  the  living  blood. 

6.  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  "White  Cor- 
puBClea. — The  -white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
may  undergo  certain  morbid  changes  both/  in 
number  and  appearance. 

u.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  increase  in 
numbers,  -which  may  advance  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  white  corpuscles  become  as  numerous  as 
the  red.  This  condition  is  known  as  leucocythcemia 
or  leukaemia  (see  LBrcoCTTHJEMiA).  Short  of 
this,  however,  the  proportion  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  may  be  appreciably  increased,  and 
to  this  minor  condition  the  name  of  leuoocytosis 
has  been  applied.  Leucocytosis,  according  to 
Virchow,  accompanies,  almost  unexceptionally, 
every  case  of  lymphatic  excitement,  such  as 
inflammation,  and  tubercular,  scrofulous,  or 
cancerous  enlargement  or  swelling  of  the  glands 
and  allied  structures — Peyer's  glands,  the  solitary 
follicles,  the  spleen,  and  the  tonsils.  Leucocy- 
tosis is  distinguished  from  leucocythaemia  by  its 
very  moderate  degree ;  by  its  evanescent  course ; 
bythe  absence  of  deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles ; 
and  by  the  accompanying  symptoms.  Leucocy- 
tosis may  be  appreciated  even  by  the  naked  eye 
in  the  clot  of  drawn  blood,  by  the  presence  of 
an  irregular  'lymphatic  layer' — crusta  lym- 
phatica,  consisting  of  collections  of  white  cor- 
puscles between  the  red  clot  and  the  bufly  coat 
which  so  frequently  occurs  along  with  it. 

b.  A  diminution  in  the  number  of  white  cor- 
puscles occurs  in  chlorosis ;  and,  it  is  said,  in  ma- 
laria, especially  during  the  paroxysm  of  fever. 

0.  With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  indivi- 
dual white  corpuscles,  the  proportion  of  uninu- 
clear or  young  cells,  and  of  multinuclear  or  aged 
cells  may  be  disturbed  both  in  leucocytosis  and 
leucoeytliaemia ;  while  corpuscles  may  be  found 
containing  granules  of  various  kinds,  especially 
pigment-particles,  bacteria,  micrococci,  and  other 
structures. 

6.  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Blood-plasma. 
— (I)  Water. — The  limits  of  the  physiological 
variations  in  the  amount  of  water  in  the  blood 
are  very  wide. 

a.  Diminution  of  water  in  the  blood  is  observed 
in  various  degrees.  It  is  moderate  and  transitory 
as  the  result  of  stimulation  of  the  kidneys,  skin, 
or  bowels,  but  the  normal  proportion  is  speedily 
restored  by  absorption.  This  condition  is  found 
after  severe  purgation,  sweating,  diarrhoea,  or 
dysentery ;  and  its  production  is  the  rationale  of 
several  of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
dropsy.  If  the  drain  of  water  continue,  or  if  the 
supply  fail,  the  anhydrio  condition  of  blood  in- 
creases, so  that  the  fluid  appears  black,  thick,  and 
tarry.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  blood  in  the  algid 
stage  of  cholera ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum 
rising  as  high  as  1,080,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
parative excess  of  salts,  albumen,  and  urea.  The 
chief  symptoms  of  great  deficiency  of  water  in  the 
blood  are  intense  thirst ;  a  shrivelled  shrunken 
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aspect  of  the  body  generally ;  coldness  and  lividity 
of  the  extremities ;  muscular  pains ;  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  excretions — phenomena  directly  re- 
ferable to  loss  of  water,  retardation  of  the 
circulation,  and  interference  with  the  function 
of  the  red  corpuscles. 

b.  Excess. — Hydireenda. — Eeference  has  been 
already  made  under  the  head  of  oligemia  to  the 
anaemia  or  hydraemia  that  follows  it.  Excess 
of  water  in  the  blood  is  perhaps  never  absolute, 
and  the  change  may  therefore  be  regarded  with 
equal  accuracy  and  greater  convenience  as  de- 
ficiency of  solids. 

(2)  Albuminods  CoNSTiTCENTS.^On  reviewing 
what  has  already  been  said  under  the  head  of 
Coagulation  and  Fibrin,  the  reader  \i-ill  observe 
that '  amount  of  fibrin,'  and  other  expressions  con- 
nected with  the  albuminous  constituents,  must  be 
regarded  at  present  as  comparatively  meaning- 
less, in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  process 
of  coagulation.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  little  value 
can  now  be  attached  to  the  analyses  of  fibrin  that 
have  been  made  in  different  diseases,  it  follows 
that  the  estimates  of  the  albuminous  substances 
left  after  coagulation — that  is,  of  the  albumins  of 
the  serum,  must  also  be  rejected.  But  the  total 
amount  of  albumins  in  the  blood  may  be  easily 
ascertained ;  and  this  is  subject  to  extensive  vari- 
ations. The  balance  between  the  albuminous 
substances,  which  enter  the  blood  from  the  ali- 
mentary tract  and  the  lymphatic  system,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  products  of  their  transforma- 
tion by  the  tissues,  on  the  other,  is  represented 
by  the  albumins  of  the  blood.  These  will  in- 
crease accordingly  when  the  supply  is  excessive, 
or  the  consumption  small;  and  -will  decrease 
under  opposite  circumstances. 

a.  Hyperalbuminosis  is  the  name  given  to 
excess  of  albumins  in  the  blood.  The  amount 
has  been  found  notably  increased  when  the 
activity  of  the  tissues  is  abnormally  heightened, 
as  for  example  in  inflammatory  diseases  (acute 
rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy) ; 
and  when  fibrinogen,  which  is  the  product  of  this 
increased  activity,  is  poured  abundantly  into 
the  blood.  The  amount  of  albuminous  fluid  pro- 
duced in  an  inflamed  part,  whether  it  appears 
as  a  catarrh,  an  infiltration,  an  exudation,  or  an 
efliision,  is  very  great,  and  may  be  enormous; 
and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  this  and 
much  that  cannot  be  so  easily  appreciated  is 
carried  into  the  blood,  the  lymphatic  structures 
swelling  en  route.  Hyperalbuminosis  as  a  result 
of  diminished  consumption  probably  does  not 
exist;  for  the  effect  of  an  insufiicient  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  albumins— (want  of  exercise  or 
over-feeding)— is  not  the  accumulation  of  these 
in  the  blood,  but  the  formation  of  ?  lower'  pro- 
ducts, such  as  uric  acid  and  its  allies,  and  the 
deposit  of  fat.  Relative  hyperalbuminosis  is  a 
necessary  but  transient  effect  of  cholera'  and 
other  severe  watery  fluxes. 

4.  Hypattmmirwsis,  or  deficiency  of  albumins  in 
the  blood,  occurs  under  exactly  opposite  circum- 
stances from  the  preceding, — whether  the  in- 
gestion of  albumins  from  the  alimentary  tract 
and  the  tissues  be  comparatively  small,  or  the 
consumption  excessive.  Inanition,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  multitude  of  causes,  are 
associated  with  such  poverty  of  blood ;  and  so,  on 
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the  other  hand,  are  loss  of  blood,  profuse  dis- 
charges of  albuminous  fluids,  morbid  growths, 
and  other  sources  of  waste,  as  well  as  excessive 
demands  of  growth  and  development.  The  albu- 
mins of  the  plasma  may  fall  under  these  circum- 
stances from  80  to  37  parts  in  1,000.  Such  hypal- 
buminosis  is,  however,  never  simple :  the  blood 
cannot  be  deficient  in  albuminous  substances 
and  otherwise  normal,  for,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  loss  of  albumen  is  always  followed  by 
absorption  of  water  and  salts  from  the  tissues 
in  definite  proportions,  and  ansemia  is  the  result. 
The  red  corpuscles  suffer  at  the  same  time,  for 
their  nutrition  speedily  fails  in  hypalbuminosis, 
and  aglobulism  ensues.  Hypalbuminosis  is 
thus  a  serious  disease  of  the  blood.  The  re- 
lations of  these  conditions  to  each  other  and  to 
ollgsemia  are  even  more  complicated  clinically 
than  they  are  pathologically :  and  in  this  rela- 
tion the  whole  of  them  are  most  conveniently 
discussed  undei  the  comprehensive  head  of 
anaemia  (see  Anjemia). 

(3)  Clot;  Fibkin.  However  uncertain  as  a 
measure  of  any  particular  constituent  in  the 
blood,  the  amount  of  clot  or  fibrin  demands  a 
brief  notice  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

a.  Abundant  clot  has  been  considered  as  indicat- 
ing an  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  or  hyperinosis, 
the  proportion  being  stated  to  rise  as  high  as 
rO  instead  of  0'2  per  cent.  Acute  rheumatism, 
cellulitis,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  are  the  dis- 
eases in  which  hyperinosis  is  most  marked; 
but  it  also  occurs  in  pregnancy.  The  two 
principal  conditions  of  its  occurrence  appear 
to  be — (1)  Increased  activity  of  the  tissues — 
including  inflammation ;  and  (2)  Free  and  abun- 
dant communication  of  these  tissues  with  the 
blood  through  the  lymphatic  system. 

b.  Bejunmcy,  looseness,  or  absence  of  clot — '  Fluid 
blood.' — ^A  small  loose  clot  is  frequently  observed, 
BS  fop  example  io  typhous  states,  or  in  chronic 
wasting  diseases  attended  with  loss  of  blood ; 
and  has  been  described  as  indicating  hi/pinosis 
or  deficiency  of  fibrin.  Wljen  the  condition 
is  extreme,  the  clot  may  be  absolutely  wanting, 
as  in  certain  cases  of  anaemia :  the  blood  then 
separates  oa  standing  into  three  layers  —  an 
npper,  consisting  of  clear  liquid ;  a  middle,  puri- 
form,  of  white  corpuscles  ;  and  a  lower,  red,  of 
red  corpuscles.  In  another  and  larger  group  of 
cases,  non-coagulating  or  fluid  blood  is  at  the 
same  time  of  an  intensely  dark  colour  or  even 
lake,  and  is  commonly  described  as  '  black.'  The 
circumstances  under  which  this  condition  of  blood 
occurs,  and  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  colour 
have  been  already  noticed;  and  it  remains  to 
account  only  for  the  fluidity.  The  profound 
alteration  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  want  of  oxy- 
gen, the  interference  with  the  production  of  the 
ferment,  and  the  changes  in  the  fibrinogen  and 
fibrinoplastic  substance— one  and  all  combine 
to  prevent  coagulation. 

c.  Buffy  coat.  Another  phenomenon  connected 
with  coagulation,  from  which  erroneous  and  even 
dangerous  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  is  the 
so-called  buffy  coat.  The  process  of  coagulation 
is  generally  sufficiently  vlow  to  allow  of  the 
gravitation  of  some  of  the  red  corpuscles  from 
the  surface  of  the  blood ;  and  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  clot  is  accordingly  paler.    When  the 
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pale  layer  is  unusually  large  it  is  known  as  the 
buffy  coat  or  crusta  phlogistioa :  it  may  I  e  seen 
in  the  blood  in  pregnancy,  inflammatory  fevers, 
hydraemia,  and  oligocythaemia.  When  thesb 
cases  are  analysed,  it  is  found  that  the  conditions 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  are 
probably  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  red 
corpuscles,  namely — (l)increas6d  specific-gravity 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  in  oligocytha>mId  and 
hydraemia — allowing  more  rapid  sinking;  (2) 
interference  with  the  catalytic  action  of  the 
haemoglobin,  which  is  so  powerful  in  determin- 
ing the  rapidity  of  coagulation,  as  in  fevers  and 
oligocythaemia;  and  (3)  want  of  oyx^en,  corre- 
sponding to  the  amount  and  condition  of  the 
hsemoglobin,  as  in  the  same  diseases.  One  and  all 
of  these  states  render  the  process  of  coagulation 
slow  compared  with  the  descent  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles ;  and  the  buffy  coat  is  the  result.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  buffy  coat  is  no  indication 
whatever  of  excess  of  fibrin-generators,  or  of  the 
opposite;  and  that  it  is  found  under  the  most 
diverse  conditions  of  blood, 

(4)  Salts. — The  amount  of  positive  knowledge 
concerning  morbid  alterations  of  the  salts  of  the 
blood  is  but  small.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
salts  of  the  plasma  have  chiefly  sodium  as  their 
base,  while  potassium-salts  mostly  reside  in  the 
corpuscles. 

a.  Diminution. — In  febrile  diseases  there  is  an 
increased  discharge  of  compounds  of  both  bases, 
but  at  different  periods;  the  potassium-salts  ap- 
pearing in  excess  in  the  excretions  until  the  crisis 
IS  past,  and  the  sodium-salts  during  defervescence. 
At  both  periods,  it  may  be  considered  certain 
that  the  blood  is  the  chief  source  of  the  salts  ex- 
creted; and  that  it  is  accordingly  deficient  in 
these  constituents. 

b.  Excess. — On  the  other  hand,  the  salts  of  the 
plasma  are  relatively  in  excess  in  hypalbumi- 
nosis, replacing,  in  the  proportion  already  stated, 
the  lost  albumen.  The  effect  on  the  salts  of  the 
blood  of  such  drains  as  occur  in  cholera  has  been 
variously  stated;  some  authorities  declaring  that 
it  is  an  increase,  others  a  diminution. 

c.  Eeaction. — The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is 
said  to  be  diminished  in  gout,  cholera,  and  osteo- 
malachia. 

(5)  Fats. — ^The  normal  iiicrease  of  fats  in  the 
plasma  that  occurs  after  meals  may  be  exaggerated 
by  a  diet  rich  in  oil,  and,  it  is  said,  in  chronic 
drunkards  and  in  persons  disposed  to  obesity. 
When  this  increase  is  so  great  that  the  serum 
presents  a  milky  appearance  the  blood  has  been 
called  chylous.  A  cream-like  scum  forms  on 
the  surface  of  the  serum ;  and- the  milky  appear- 
ance is  found  microscopically  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  fine  granules  and  oil-globules.  A 
marked  increase  of  fatty  matters  in  the  blood 
has  been  found  in  some  cases  of  cbyluria.  Fat 
may  also  appear  in  the  blood  as  a  foreign  body, 
by  the  escape  of  marrow  into  the  circulation  in 
fracture  of  bones — and  that  in  such  quantity  as 
to  cause  fatal  capillary  embolism. 

(6)  CAnnoNic  Acid,  which  exists  in  arterial 
blood  in  the  proportion  of  .30  per  cent.,  and  in 
venous  blood  of  36  per  cent.,  by  volume,  may  accu- 
mulate, within  the  circulation  either  by  increased 
formation  or  by  retention.  Although  associated 
with  asphyxia,  this  increase  of  carbonic  acid  is 
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probably  not  the  cause  either  of  the  symptoms 
of  that  condition,  or  of  the  dark  coloui  of  the 
blood  that  accompanies  it. 
'  (7)  Othee  Constitdhnts. — Amongst  the  most 
important  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  bloody 
the  following  are  to  be  noticed : — 

a.  Urea,  which  exists  in  normal  blood  to  the 
amount  of  1-8  parts  in  10,000,  may  increase  in 
uraemia  by  two  or  three  times.  .  There  is  still 
much  uncertainty,  however,  on  this  subject  {see 
Urjemia).  Disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  which 
interferes  with  the  elimination  of  urea  and  allied 
products  from  the  blood,  is  the  usual  cause  of 
ursemia;  but  excessive  tissue-change,  as  in  fever 
and  inordinate  muscular  exercise,  has  also  the 
same  eiFect. 

b.  Uric  acid,  found  in  normal  blood  in  minute 
traces,  is  increased  (as  urate  of  soda)  in  all  cases 
of  gout,  and  may  amount,  according  to  Dr.  Garrod, 
even  to  0-176  parts  in  10,000.  Its  presence  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  the  thread-experiment 
{see  Gout).  Uric  acid  is  also  increased  in  leulcse- 
mia  and  chlorosis — probably  from  the  imperfect 
oxidation  associated  ^ith  the  condition  of- the 
red  corpuscles. 

c.  Imei/n,  tyrosin,  hippwria  acid,  sarcin,  and 
other  allied  complex  compounds,  have  been  fre- 
quently found  in  the  blood  in  small  quantities, 
and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  oxalic  and  lactic 
adds,  and  of  acetone. 

d.  Bile. — Certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile 
mayoccurin  theplasma.  Themostobviousof  these 
are  the  bile-jpigments^—biliniMn  and  bilivcrdin, 
which  either  by  direct  formation  in  the  blood  from 
the  haemoglobin,  or  more  frequently  by  absorption 
from  the  liverj  accumulate  within  the  circulation, 
and  by  their  deposit  give  rise  to  the  colour  of  the 
tissues  in  jaundice.  The  bile-adds — glycocholic 
and  taurooholic  acids — are  also  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances absorbed  into  the  blood,  where  they 
may  be  detected  with  difficulty.  They  have  a 
destructive  effect  upon  the  red  corpuscles,  and  act 
fuKher  as  a  powerful  poison  to  the  tissues,  causing 
the  excessively  severe  symptoms  that  may  occur 
in  hepatogenous  jaundice.  Cholesterin  is  credited 
by  some  pathologists  with  being  the  cause  of  the 
same  symptoms,  and  it  has  been  found  in  the 
blood  in  increased  proportion  in  some  cases  of 
severe  jaundice. 

e.  Sugar. — The  sugar  of  the  blood  is  increased 
in  diabetes,  in  some  cases  reaching  0-3  to  0"5  per 
cent. 

7.  Extraneous  Matters  in  theBlood. — Be- 
sides its  normal  constituents  and  their  products, 
the  blood  mayoccasionally  contain  certain  matters 
entirely  foreign  to  it  such  as  the  numerous  poisons 
which  act  either  directly  upon  the  corpuscles,  or 
remotely  upon  the  organism.  These,  entering 
the  circulation  before  they  exert  their  specific 
effect,  are  in  many  instances  readily  discovered 
by  analysis.  The  acid  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony, 
respectively,  act  as  blood-poisons  by  depriving 
the  oxy haemoglobin  of  its  oxygen ;  while  carbonic 
oxide  and  nitrous  oxide  unite  with  the  haemo- 
globin, and  expel  the  oxygen  from  the  blood. 
It  is  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  other  so- 
called  poisons,  the  nature  of  which  is  still  obscure, 
do_  not  enter  the  blood  and  there  exert  their 
primary  effect,  such  as  the  contagium  of  acute 
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specific  fevers  and  other  infectious  disorders. 
Similar  infective  matters,  produced  in  the' tissues 
of  the  body  itself,  are  believed  to  be  absorbed  in 
septicaemia, pyaemia, and  other allieddiseases, and 
numerous  observations  support  the  farther  be- 
lief that  the  presence  of  bacteria  is  intimately 
associated  therewith.  A  somewhat  similar  in- 
fection may  occur  in  malignant  disease,  the 
juices  being  mixed  with  the  blood-plasma,  but 
in  some  instances  the  process  may  be  different, 
namely  by  means  of  cells.  We  cannot  expect  to 
detect  these  cells  in  the  blood  in  transitu.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  embola,  of  whatever 
nature,  and  to  blood-crystals. 

8.  Organisms. — The  blood  may  contain  a 
variety  of  living  organisms,  either  foreign  or 
peculiar  to  itself ;  the  latter  being  called  homo- 
tozoa.  See  Smuatozoa,  Chylubia,  and  Ke- 
lAPsiNO  Fevek;  also  Bactebia,  Filabia  San- 
GuiNis-HOMiNis,    MicBococci,    'SPiBULUM,   and 

ZyME,  J,  XlTCHBLL  BbUCB. 

BLOOD,  Transfusion  of.  See  Tbansfcsion. 

BLOOD-'WOHMS. — This  term  is  of  general 
application.  It  refers  to  all  kinds  of  Entozoa 
living  in  the  blood.     See  Hsematozoa. 

BLXTB  BISIjASE.  A  condition  in  which  the 
most  prominent  symptom  is  a  peculiar  disco- 
louration of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
due  to  the  circulation  of  dark  blood  in  the  vessels, 
jS'ee Cyanosis;  and  Heabt,  Malformations  of. 

BOIIiS. — Synon.  :  I'nruneles ;  Fr.  Furoncle; 
Ger.  Furuniel.     , 

Definition. — Gangrenous  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  forming  small  painful  swellings,  and 
ending  by  expulsion  of  the  necrosed  centre,  or 
'  core.'  The  inflammation  begins  in  the  gl?.iidu- 
lar  structures,  hence  involving  not  only  the  skin, 
but  also  the  cellular  tissue  immediately  beneath. 
The  sebaceous  glands  are  most  commonly  the 
seat  of  boilsj  but  occasionally  the  Meibomian 
glands  {stye),  the  ceruminous  glands,  and  the 
sweat-glands  of  the  armpit;  or,  more  rarely  still, 
the  glands  of  the  lips,  vulva,  or  anus  are  affected. 

.Etiology.^  The  predisposing  causes  of  boils 
are : — the  male  sex ;  middle  life  ;  a  stout  habit 
of  body ;  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn ;  a  diet 
too  full  of  flesh,  or  one  suddenly  changed,  such 
as  that  adopted  during  training  for  rowing,  &c. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  vitiation  of  the 
blood  during  exhausting  fevers  and  in  certain 
cases  of  saccharine  urine,  or  induced  by  inhaling 
dissecting-room  effluvia ;  and  dirty  occupa,tipns, 
for  example,  chimney-sweeping  or  rag-picking. 
Lastly,  boils  are  sometimes  epidemic. 

Local  causes. — The  parts  of  the  skin  most  ex- 
posed to  dirt  or  chaflng,  the  hands  and  face,  the 
neck  and  back,  the  buttocks  and  knees,  are  favour- 
ite sites  for  boils  ;  bntthey  may  form  on  any  part 
except  the  palms  and  soles.  Blisters,  poultices, 
and  stimulating  liniments  occasionally  cause  them. 

To  these  causes  is  added  by  some  authprs  the 
specific  contagion  of  a  parasitic  fungoi4  plaAt, 
the  mycelium  of  which,  by  developing  jn. a  gland- 
cell,  thereby  causes  limited  necrosis  (the  slough) 
of  the  tissue  in  which  it  grows..  The  truth  of 
this  view  is  not  yet  clearly  established, 

Symptoms. — Boils  appear  either  singly,  in 
succession,  or  several  at  once,  forming  (hen  an 
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emption  on  the  skin.  The  solitary  toil  begins  with 
itnhuig ;  soon  a  reddish  pimple  forms,  sometimes 
tipped  with  a  minute  vesicle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  hair  may  generally  be  detected.  The 
pimple  grows  larger  and  harder,  the  red  area  in- 
creases and  grows  darker,  and  pain  begins,  sting- 
ing at  flist,  then  throbbing.  In  about  flvedays  the 
summit  breaks,  pus  oozes  forth,  the  pain  abates, 
and  the  hardness  diminishes.  A  day  or  two  later 
the  coru,  a  shred  of  sphacelated  cellular  tissue, 
escapes.  Tha  boil  then  subsides,  and  healing 
rapidly  takes  place ;  the  scar  is  depressed,  and  for 
some  time  of  a  violet  colour.  Occasionally  the 
inflammation  affects  chiefly  the  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  skin ;  the  mass  is  then  softer,  more 
round  and  clearly  circumscribed,  and  fluctuates 
like  an  abscess — this  variety  forms  in  the  arm- 
pit. Earely,  the  central  slough  extends  rapidly 
beneath  the  surface,  and  communicates  with  the 
surface  by  several  small  apertures  (carbimale). 
In  other  cases  the  swelling  is  more  difTuse;  no 
core  appears  at  tha  surface,  but  a  hard  very 
painful  pimple  is  formed,  which  is  long  in  sub- 
siding (blind  boil).  The  furuncular  eruption, 
consisting  of  groups  of  small  boils,  forms  suc- 
cessive crops,  and  thus  the  disease  may  continue  a 
long  time.  Soils  are  generally  limited  to  a  small 
region,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  the 
greater  part,  even  the  whole,  of  the  body  may  be 
attacked. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  is  usually  nil 
or  slight  when  the  boil  is  due  to  local  irritation, 
though  it  may  suffice  to  render  nervous,  irritable 
persons  unfit  for  work.  When  the  boils  are 
caused  by  exhaustion,  the  general  symptoms  are 
severe  and  denote  great  depression.  Prostration, 
agitation,  stupor,  low  delirium,  dry  brown  tongue, 
sordes,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  set  in,  and  the 
ease  often  ends  fatally;  or  recovery  is  very  slow, 
accompanied  by  much  suppuration.  i  Septic  ab- 
sorption and  pysemia  very  rarely  take  place. 

Carbuncular  Boil  of  the  Face. — There  is  a  rare 
and  often  fatal  form  of  boil,  the  determining 
cause  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  met  with  only 
on  the  head  and  neck,  notably  on  the  lip.  Mild 
and  trifling  at  first,,  like  an  ordinary  boil,  it 
rapidly  extends  by  infiammation  of  the  veins  or 
lymphatics,  and  causes  poisoning  of  the  blood. 
The  earliest  sign  of  this  fatal  change  is  the  occur- 
rence of  violent  and  repeated  shivers.  The  boil 
becomes  a  boggy  swelling  of  blackish  violet 
colour;  the  surrounding  tissues  become  hard 
and  brawny;  suppuration  ceases;  sloughing 
occurs ;  the  complexion  grows  earthy ;  the  fea- 
tures, if  the  boil  is  on  the  face,  become  everted; 
the  skin  round  the  eyes  in  some  cafes  is  puffed 
out,  and  the  eyes  themselves  project  from  the 
sockets ;  anxiety  and  laboured  gasping  breathing 
set  in;  and  a  violent  constricting  pain  in  the 
head,  chest,  or  belly  is  frequently  experienced. 
Delirium  and  coma  usually  supervene,  but  some- 
times conscionsness  and  terrible  suffering  re- 
main to  the  last.  The  duration  from  the  first 
shiver  to  th>  end  is  about  four  days.  The  veins 
of  the  face  first  inflame,  and  the  phlebitis  extends 
by  the  veins  of  the  orbit  to  the  sinuses  in  the 
skull,  to  the  diploe,  &c. ;  hence  abscesses  form  in 
the  eyelid,  the  forehead,  the  meninges,  or  the 
I>ra'.n,  and  occasionally  in  distant  viscera. 
DiioKosis. — A  boil  is  distinguished  by  the 


central  cavity  and  slough-^charactors  peculiar  to 
it.  The  boil  of  the  face  accompanied  with  phle- 
bitis has  been  confounded  in  this  country  with 
the  '  malignant  pustule '  Of  Continentiil  surgeons. 
The  former  is  still  a  boil  with  a  central  core. 
The  'pustule  maligne'  is  said  to  hare  invariably 
a  large  vesicle  surmounting  a  brownish  eschar, 
with  a  ring  of  smaller  vesicles  round'the  larger 
one, — a  condition  never  met  with  in  boils. 

Pbognosis. — When  due  to  local  causes,  the 
prognosis  is  always  good,  unless  the  patient  be 
exhausted  by  old  age  or  fever;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  extensive  sloughing  and  suppu- 
ration often  lead  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Theatmbnt. —  General. — First  remove  predis- 
posing causes,  and  invigorate  the  patient  by 
change  of  air,  outdoor  exercise,  vapour  and 
Turkish  baths.  The  diet  should  be  moderate 
and  mixed.  Alcohol,  unless  the  patient  is  greatly 
debilitated,  should  be  given  in  very  moderate 
quantity,  and  the  form  of  fermented  liquor  most 
habitual  to  the  patient  is  best ;  much  alcohol 
taken  before  the  core  has  loosened  increases  the 
pain  and  throbbing.  Occasionally  a  saline 
purge  should  be  given.  Of  empirical  remedies, 
yeast  (a  tableepoonful  thrice  daily)  is  said  to  put 
an  end  to  the  repetition  of  boils.  Quinine  and 
perchloride  of  iron  are  also  used.  Quinine 
should  be  given  to  an  adult  in  flve-grain  doses 
CA'ery  six  hours,  till  singing  in  the  ears  and  head- 
ache begin ;  it  should  then  be  gradually  lowered 
for  three  or/  four  days  to  three  or  four  grains 
per  diem,  and  then  left  off.  In  obstinate  cases 
the  waters  of  Vichy,  Barjges,  or  Harrogate  are 
believed  to  remove  the  disposition  to  boils.  In 
diabetes  omission  of  sugar-forming  food,  and  the 
free  administration  of  allcalis  are  the  most  effec- 
tual remedies.  For  the  exhausting  boil  of  th6 
face,  large  doses  of  brandy,  with  quinine,  are  re- 
quired. 

Local. — When  signalled  by  itching,  a  boil  may 
be  stopped  by  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the  in- 
flamed follicle,  and  in  a  long  Buccession  many 
boils  may  thus  be  prevented.  When  the  areola  has 
formed,  if  the  pain  be  slight  a  drop  of  caustic  solu- 
tion applied  to  the  centre  will  sometimes  check 
the  progress  of  the  boil.  A  better  plan  at  this  stage 
is  to  cover  the  boil  with  a  galbannm  and  opium 
plaster  (Erasmus  Wilson's)  spread  on  leather. 
Under  this  treatment  pain  at  once  ceases,  the 
inflammation  gradually  subsides,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  core  proceeds  painlessly;  when 
the  boil  discharges,  a  hole  should  be  cut  in  the 
centre  of  the  plaster,  for  the  escape  of  the  pro- 
ducts. When  the  pain  is  stinging,  and  the 
areola  wide,  with  restlessness  anit  headache, 
warm  poultices  are  most  soothing -^  those  of 
starch  cause  pustulation  less  than  linseed  meal 
poultices.  Mixing  lard  with  linseed  poultice,  or 
sprinkling  it  with  the  dilute  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  has  a  similar  effect.  Poultices  hasten 
the  expulsioii  of  the  slough,  but  should  be  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  the  hardness  changes 
to  doughiness.  If  the  slough  is  large,  the  sur- 
face may  be  dressed  with  lint  spread  with  Peru- 
vian balsam,  and  the  boil  carefully  protected  by 
means  of  pads  and  compresses. 

Incisions  are  now  much  less  employed  than 
formerly.  They  increase  rather  than  lessen  the 
loss  of  tissue  in  ordinary  boils,  and   do  not 
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shorten  the  duration  of  the  inflammation.  They 
give  relief  to  pain,  however,  and  check  the 
upread  of  diffused  boils.  When  made,  incisions 
Bhould  be  free,  crucial,  or  even  star-like,  and 
carried  beyond  the  boil.  In  the  rapidly  extend- 
ing boil  of  the  face  local  treatment  is  of  little 
avail;  the  free  use  of  the  actual  cautery  may 
be  beneficial  if  employed  at  an  early  period. 
Berkeley  Hnx. 

BONB,  Diseases  of. — Under  this  head  are 
included : — Acute  and  Chronic  Inflammation  of 
bone  and  its  membranes,  with  the  consequences 
thereof,  such  as  Caries,  Necrosis,  and  Abscess  ; 
New  Growths  which  arise  both  within  and  upon 
the  bone ;  Malformations ;  and  certain  Disorders 
of  Nutrition,  namely,  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. 
Bone-tissue  should  be  regarded  as  being  simi- 
lar to  other  connective  tissues,  but  some  dis- 
eases affecting  it  are  rendered  obscure,  while 
others  are  materially  modified,  by  reason  of  its 
meshes  being  filled  with  lime-salts. 

1.  Inflammation. — ^As  a  matter  of  clinical 
convenience,  it  is  usual  to  consider  separately  in- 
flammations of  the  periosteum,  of  the  bone  proper, 
and  of  the  medulla ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  structures  are  throughout  continuous 
and  interdependent,  and  that  disease  is  rarely 
exclusively  confined  to  any  one  of  them — it  may 
originate  or  be  chiefly  developed  in  one,  but 
it  cannot  long  exist  without  involving  the  others 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

A.  Periostitis — Inflammation  of  the  invest- 
ing membrane  of  bone  {die  Knockenkaut).  By 
periosteum  is  usually  meant  the  thin  fibrous  en- 
velope of  the  bone  in  which  the  vessels  for  the 
supply  of  blood  subdivide.  But  between  it  and 
the  bone  is  a  layer  of  osteogenetic  cells  like  the 
cambium-layer  of  a  growing  plant,  and  immedi- 
ately external  is  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  adjacent  parts ;  these 
are  integral  portions  of  the  periosteum,  and  take 
an  active  share  in  all  its  diseased  processes. 
Periostitis  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

{a)  Acute  periostitis,  osteoperiostitis,  acute  pe- 
riosteal abscess,  or  acute  necrosis. — This  is  a  for- 
midable, '  but  fortunately  comparatively  rare, 
disease,  at  least  in  the  adult.  It  attacks  the  long 
bones  almost  exclusively,  usually  those  of  delicate 
children  or  young  adults,  in  whom;  active  bone- 
growth  is  still  going  on,  and  the  periosteum  is 
highly  vascular.  Acute  periostitis  probably  never 
occurs  without  coincident  inflammation  of  bone, 
and  it  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  ne- 
crosis. It  will  be  best  to  regard  it  as  an  acute 
ostitis  and  periostitis  combined,  and  to  call  it 
osteoperiostitis,  just  as  we  call  inflammation  of 
the  bone  and  of  the  endosteum  osteomyelitis. 
The  extent  to  which  the  hone  and  the  perios- 
teum are  in  the  first  instance  respectively  in- 
volved is  always  di£5cult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  determine  —  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  extent  of  the  necrosis.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  disease  may  begin- 
either  in  the  fibrous  investing  sheath  of  the  bone 
and  the  cellular  layers  beneath  and  superficial  to 
it,  from  whence  it  spreads  inwards  to  the  cortical 
bone-substance,  or  even  to  the  medulla ;  or  in 
the  bone'tjssue — the  inflammation  spreading 
outwards  to  the  periosteum.    It  is  impossible 
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in  the  living  subject  to  distinguish  acute 
osteomyelitis  and  osteoperiostitis  arising  from 
idiopathic  causes.  The  disease  is  usually  at- 
tributed  to  an  injury,  often  slight,  or  to  ex- 
posure to  extremes  of  cold  or  heat.  Frequently 
no  cause  is  assignable. 

Pathology. — Rapid  exudation  takes  place  in 
the  layers  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  Haversian 
spaces  and  canals  of  the  bone,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  probably  to 
cause  by  pressure  the  severe  p.^in  complained  of 
at  the  outset.  The  exudation  beneath  the  fibrous 
layer  of  periosteum  is  copious,  and  soon  becomes 
purulent ;  the  periosteum  is  detached ;  the  vascular 
supply  of  the  bone  is  cut  off;  and  necrosis  results. 
The  extent  of  the  necrosis  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  periosteum  is  engagedi,  wliilo 
the  thickness  of  the  dead  bone  depends  mainly 
on  the  depth  to  which  the  inflammation  in  the 
osseous  tissue  extends.  Large  _  accumulations 
of  pus  are  often  rapidly  formed  in_  these  cases, 
the  pus  escaping  through  openings  in  the  fibrous 
envelope  into  the  circumjacent  cellular  tissue. 
The  shafts  of  the  tibia  and  femur  are  the  parts 
most  frequently  affected ;  the  disease  occurs  more 
rarely  in  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  and 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton. 

Symptoms. — One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
acute  periostitis  is  sudden  and  severe  pain  in 
the  affected  bone,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
intense  fever.  On  the  second  or  third  day 
deep-seated  swelling  sets  in,  somewhat  obscure 
at  first.  After  an  interval  varying  from  five 
to  ten  days,  the  inflammatory  signs  approach 
the  surface,  the  skin  becomes  cedematous, 
pits  on  pressure,  and  finally  reddens  and 
inflames.  The  length  of  interval  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  muscles  and  soft  parts  covering 
the  affected  bone.  Other  things  being  alike  in 
respect  of  pain  and  amount  of  fever,  the  longer 
the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  external  swelling, 
the  greater  the  probability  that  the  bone  is  the 
first  and  chief  tissue  engaged,  the  inflammation 
having  reached  the  periosteum  secondarily,  while 
the  early  appearance  of  swelling  i.nd  fluctuation 
externally  suggest  that  the  inflammation  is 
chiefly  periosteal.  Blood-poisoning,  either  sep- 
ticsemic  or  pysemic,  is  a  common  consequence  of 
acute  inflammation  of  bone  and  periosteum. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  may  be  obscure  at 
the  commencement,  and  its  nature  overlooked ; 
it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  acute  rheumatism 
on  account  of  the  swollen  joints,  for  phleg- 
monous erysipelas,  for  acute  cellulitis,  or  for 
typhoid  fever.  The  only  malady  wiih  which 
acute  periostitis  need  be  confounded  is  an 
idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  deep-seated 
cellular  tissue  in  a  limb.  This  disease  is  rare. 
When  we  observe  the  chain  of  symptoms  above 
described  in  a  young  person,  we  may  safely 
assume  the  presence  of  an  acute  osteoperiostitis. 
The  disease  almost  invariably  terminates  in 
suppuration  and  necrosis ;  resolution  happens 
rarely,  but  necrosis  is  not  inevitable,  even  after 
suppuration.  In  a  few  cases,  especially  in  young 
children,  if  the  matter  be  speedily  evacuated,  the 
abscess  collapses,  the  periosteum  reunites  with 
the  bone,  and  no  necrosis  takes  place.  This 
result  is  unfortunately  quite  exceptional. 
Prognosis. — This  must  be  founded  on  tho 
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fcxtent  of  the  necrosis ;  -whether  Uood-poison- 
ing  has  taken  place ;  and  whether  the  adjacent 
jomta  are  implicated  in  the  disease.  Care  cannot 
take  place  until  the  dead  bone  is  cast  off  or 
removed,  and  this  is  often  long  delayed.  The 
usefulness  of  a  limb  may  be  permanently  impaired 
by  the  disease,  or  it  may  require  amputation,  or 
the  patient  may  lose  his  life  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  use  of  the  limb,  and  the  health 
of  the  patient,  may  become  completely  re- 
established. 

TEEATMENT.-r-Early  and  energetic  treatment  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  affords  the  best 
prospect  of  averting  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
acute  periostitis,  but  in  hospital  practice  the  cases 
are  rarely  seen  sufficiently  early.  In  the  first 
stage  the  limb  should  be  elevated,  and  ice  applied ; 
painting  the  limb  with  a  strong  solution  of  iodine 
is  advisable.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion is  manifest,  incisions  down  to  the  bone,  so 
as  to  divide  the  periosteum,  are  indicated  even 
before  pus  is  formed.  They  relieve  pain  and 
tension,aud,by  permitting  the  timely  escape  of  pus 
as  soon  as  it  does  form,  the  amount  of  perios- 
teal separation,  and  consequently  of  necrosis,  is 
limited.  It  is  the  more  important  to  make  an 
early  incision,  because  evidence  of  fluctuation  is 
at  first  by  no  means  clear  or  easy  to  make  out, 
and  tbis  should,  therefore,  be  done  in  all  cases 
of  doubt.  Antiseptic  precautions  should  always 
be  taken.  Sometimes  the  abscess-cavity  does 
not  readily  collapse,  owing  to  its  walls  being 
stiff  and  infiltrated,  and  its  contents  may  become 
putrid,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  patient's 
risks.  If  there  be  synovial  effusion  into  a 
neighbouring  joint,  the  limb  should  be  kept  at 
rest  by  means  of  a  splint  or  a  fixed  bandage. 
When  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  the  abscess- 
cavity  contracts,  one  or  more  simises  remain,  and 
the  dead  bone  begins  to  separate  {see  Necrosis), 

Where  the  epiphysis  is  engaged  in  the  disease 
the  case  is  more  urgent ;  the  fever  runs  higher, 
the  suppuration  is  greater,  and  the  degree ,  of 
joint-implication  more  intense,  proceeding  in  ex- 
treme cases  to  suppurative  inflammation  and 
destruction  of  the  articulation.  The  (sdema  of 
the  limb  often  indicates  a  deep-seated  phlebitis, 
the  precursor  of  septic  poisoning.  Under  these 
circumstances,  amputation  of  the  limb  is  often 
the  only  resource.  It  is  imperative  to  amputate 
where  there  is  extensive  bone-destruction,  and 
the  symptoms  indicate  commencing  pysemia ;  or 
where,  with  the  death  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
shaft,  one  or  both  of  the  neighbouring  joints  has 
become  gravely  implicated,  and  great  suffering 
and  loss  of  strength  forbid  us  to  temporise.  It 
is  precisely  in  these  eases,  however,  where  the 
dinphysis  has  become  necrosed  up  to  the  epiphy- 
sal  junction,  that  good  results  are  attainable  by 
the  immediate  extraction  of  the  dead  bone.  The 
shaft  where  it  joins  the  epiphysis  becomes  ra- 
pidly detached  and  loose,  and  may  easily  be 
separated,  while  the  bone  can  be  divided  with  a 
chain  saw  beyond  the  limit  of  the  necrosis  in 
theother  direction,  and  removed.  It  is  diflicult, 
however,  in  the  early  stages  to  diagnose  the 
extent  of  the  necrosis.  Where  the  joints  both 
above  and  below  are  involved,  amputation  is 
DBually  necessary. 

A  periostitis  cf  a  very  acute  form,  almost 


invariably  suppurating,  and  accompanied  Irjr 
necrosis,  is  very  common  in  the  fingers,  where  it 
chiefly  affects  the  ungual  phalanges.  The  pain 
is  very  great,  but  may  be  relieved  by  an  early 
and  free  incision  down  to  the  bone,  which,  never- 
theless, does  not  usually  avert  either  suppuration 
or  necrosis. 

(4)  Chronic  periostitis  is  usually  due  to  some 
diathetic  cause,  but  may  result  from  injury,  or 
from  some  continuous  pressure.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent on  the  superficial  parts  of  the  skeleton,  as 
the  tibia,  clavicle,  skull,  and  ribs,  but  may  affect 
any  bone ;  and  it  is  often  observed  at  the  origin 
or  insertion  of  muscles.  When  the  disease  arises 
from  a  general  cause,  such  as  syphilis,  many 
parts  of  die  skeleton  are  affected ;  when  from  a 
local  cause,  usually  only  one. 

Symptoms.  —  Chronic  periostitis  generally 
takes  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  node — a 
tender,  more  or  less  painful,  rounded  or  oval 
swelling;  at  fimt  tense  and  hard,  afterwards 
softer,  or  even  fluctuating.  The  pain  is 
much  greater  at  the  outset,  from  the  tension  of 
the  parts  involved,  and  is  generally  worse  at 
night.  Subsequently  the  swelling  becomes  in- 
dolent, and  painless,  unless  pressed  upon.  Nodes 
are  due  to  a  localised  inflammation.  The  cambi  um- 
layer  of  the  periosteum  and  its  external  layer 
proliferate  and  become  filled  with  leucocytes, 
thus  forming  a  well-marked  projection  on  the 
bone,  which  may  undergo  resolution,  suppurate, 
or  ossify,  according  to  circumstances. 

Pbognosis. — In  chronic  periostitis  this  is  usu- 
ally favourable.  Under  the  influence  of  early  and 
suitable  treatment,  the  inflammatory  products 
are  completely  absorbed,  and  the  bone  resumes 
its  natural  shape.  If  the  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  be  permitted  to  proceed  un- 
checked, a  deposit  of  new  osseous  lamellae  usually 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  affected  bone, 
giving  rise  to  permanent  thickenings,  or  even  to 
osteophytio  growths.  These  are  composed  of 
light  porous  bone,  with  a  rough  surface.  The 
skeleton  of  a  syphilitic  subject  will  often  present 
numerous  thickenings  of  this  nature.  On  making 
a  section  of  the  bone,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
new  bone  is  superimposed  upon  the  old,  and  is 
formed  by  the  periosteum. 

Treatment When  due  to  a  local  cahse,  the 

swelling  will  often  spontaneously  subside  with 
rest  to  the  part,  but  in  obstinate  cases  iodide  of 
potassium  internally,  and  iodine  ointment  or 
blistering  externally,  may  be  required.  If  the 
subject  be  unhealthy,  or  if  the  original  injury  be 
considerable,  suppuration  may  take  place,  when 
the  treatment  will  be  that  of  an  infiammaiori/ 
abscess.  Syphilitic  nodes,  which  are  a  very 
common  expression  of  chronic  periostitis^  yield 
rapidly  to  the  influence  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  in  some  cases  may  usefully  be  combined 
with  a  mercurial  course.  Blistering  or  friction 
externally  is  hurtful  in  such  cases.  Syphilitic 
nodes  are  not  at  first  prone  to  suppuration,  and 
even  when  they  become  soft  and  fiuctuating,  and 
the  skin  reddens  over  them,  they  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  abscesses,  as  they  readily  become 
absorbed  under  suirable  treatment. 

(c)  Periostitis  after  iy^hM  fever.— k.  peculiar 
form  of  chronic  perios  ti  tis  is  occasionally  observed 
as  a  sequel  to  typhoid  fever.    It  occurs  during 
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convalescence,  and  'vrithovt  general  symptoms.  It 
takes  the  form  of  hot,  painful,  and  tender  nodes, 
frequently  symmetrical,  and  often  placed  on  the 
tibia ;  the  disease  is  also  found  on  the  ribs  and 
other  bones.  It  may  be  associated  with  necrosis, 
but  if  so  the  extent  of  the  dead  bone  is  small-in 
proportion  to  the  inflamed  area  of  periosteum. 
The  general  health  is  not  seriously  affected,  and 
the  disease  is  very  amenable  to  treatment  by 
iodide  of  potassium,  combined  \F;th  iodide  of  iron. 

£.  Osteitis  is  an  inflammation  chiefly  affect- 
ing the  bone-substance ;  this  form  may  also  be 
acute  or  chronic. 

(a)  Acute  osteitis  is  neither  clinically  nor  patho- 
logically to  be  distinguished  from  acute  osteo- 
myelitis or  endostitis  [see  Osteomyelitis). 

(6)  Chronic  osteitis  is  a  disease  beginning  in  the 
bone,  in  which  the  chief  changes  from  first  to  last 
occur,  the  periosteum  being  secondarily  engaged. 
This  affection  may  result  from  injury,  or  be  ex- 
cited by  exposure  to  cold ;  but  it  often  depends 
on  constitutional  predisposition,  such  as  the 
syphilitic,  the  strumous,  the  gouty,  or  the  rheu- 
matic diathesis,  the  first  being  the  most  frequent 
cause.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  skeletop  ; 
the  chief  changes,  when  produced  by  syphilis, 
occur  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  They  con- 
sist mainly  of  hypertrophy,  and  the  bone  is  ulti- 
mately increased  in  thickness,  in  length,  and 
generally  in  density;  its  interior  is  often  trans- 
formed into  dense  bone-tissue,  and  the  medullary 
cavity  is  obliterated.  Another  form,  associated 
with  the  strumous  diathesis,  is  generally  seated 
in  the  joint-ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the 
spongy  bones.  It  is  prone  to  end  in  suppura- 
tion, accompanied  by  either  caries  or  necrosis. 
The  gouly  and  rheumatic  forms  are  associated 
with  evidence  of  the  presence  of  either  of  these 
diatheses. 

PiTHOLOGY. — Increased  vascularity  first  takes 
place,  the  Haversian  canals  enlarge,  the  canali- 
culi  disappear,  the  cancelli  enlarge  to  con- 
tain the  inflammation-products,  and  the  earthy 
matter  diminishes ;  hence  the  inflamed  bone 
softens,  and,  if  macerated  at  this  stage,  will  be 
found  comparatively  light  and  porous.  When  the 
inflammation  affects  the  superflcial  laminse  of 
the  bone,  the  periosteum  becomes  thick  and 
vascular ;  if  the  deeper  parts  are  involved,  simi- 
lar changes  will  occur  in  the  endosteuni.  The 
porous  condition  of  the  bone  may  become 
permanent,  when  the  condition  is  called 
osteoporosis,  the  result  of  so-called  rarefying 
ostitis ;  or  the  granulations  become  transformed 
into  new  bone,  and  the  cancellated  structure  is 
filled  with  osseous  deposit,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  inflamed  area  becomes  very  dense,  and  is 
then  said  to  be  sclerosed ;  or  the  inflammation- 
process  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  followed 
by  caries,  necrosis,  or  an  abscess  of  the  bone, 
which  last  may  be  either  diffiised  or  circum- 
scribed. 

Symptoms. — These  are  insidious,  very  obscure 
at  the  outset,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  or  mere  periostitis.  They 
consist  chiefly  in  aching,  gnawi^g  pain  in  the 
affected  bone,  with  characteristic  remissions  and 
nocturnal  exacerbations.  The  bone  is  tender  on 
pressure,  and  feels  increased  in  bulk  at  first, 
from  the  infiltration  of  the  immediately  sur- 


rounding soft  tissues;  subsequently  the  bone 
itself  enlarges.  There  is  often  increase  of  heat 
in  the  limb.  The  progress  is  very  chronic,  and 
if  unchecked  by  treatment  may  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable deformity. 

Theatment. — ^This  should  be  directed  to  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  If  this  be  syphilis,  an 
antisyphilitio  treatment  will  be  followed  by 
good  results ;  even  in  chronic  bone-inflammation, 
not  dependent  on  syphilis,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  often  of  great  service.  Local  counter- 
irritation  may  also  be  employed.  Often  the 
cause  cannot  be  made  out,  and  if  iodide  of 
potassium  fail  in  producing  an  effect,  we  must 
fall  back  on  general  treatment.  In  the  early 
subacute  stage,  rest,  with  elevation  of  the  affected 
part,  is  very  desirable.  Warm  fomentations,  fol- 
lowed by  iced  compresses,  relieve  the  suffering. 
If  there  be  much  pain  and  tension,  leeches  should 
be  applied.  Puncturing  the  tissues  down  to 
the  inflamed  bone  with  a  tenotomy  knife  or  flne 
bistoury,  relieves  the  tense  periosteum,  and 
allows  extravasation  beneath  it  to  escape,  so 
that  the  pain  is  promptly  abated. 

(c)  Osteitis  deformans.^A.  peculiar  form  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  bone  has  been  described 
by  Sir  James  Pagit  under  this  title,  from  the 
changes  it  produces,  both  in  the  form  and  density 
of  the  affected  bones.  It  is  a  chronic  osteitis 
of  the  most  extreme  type.  It  begins  in  middle 
age,  and  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time 
without  infiuence  upon  the  general  health, 
which  distinguishes  it  clinically  from  other 
bone-inflammations.  It  is  usually  symmetrical, 
and  affects  chiefly  the  long  bones  of  the  lower 
extremity  and  the  skull.  At  first  the  bones 
enlarge  and  soften,  from  excessive  produc- 
tion of  imperfectly-developed  structure  and  in- 
creased blood-supply,  and,  yielding  to  the  weight 
of  the  body,  become  curved  and  misshapen,  but 
the  limbs,  although  deformed,  remain  strong  and 
fitted  to  support  the  body.  In  its  early  period, 
and  sometimes  throughout  its  course,  the  disease 
is  attended  with  pains  in  the  affected  bones, 
which  vary  widely  in  severity,  and  are  not 
especially  nocturnal  or  periodic!.  It  is  not  at- 
tended by  fever,  nor  associated  with  ahy  consti- 
tutional disease.  It  differs  from  the  chronic 
osteitis  dependent  on  simple  inflammation  of  bono 
or  that  produced  by  gout  or  syphilis,  in  affecting 
the  whole  length  of  the  bone.  Hyperostosis  and 
osteoporosis  •  dependent  on  these  latter  causes 
rarely  affect  the  entire  bone.  No  treatment 
appears  to  produce  any  effect  upon  this  disease. 

0.  Osteo-myelitis  is  an  inflammation  chiefly 
affecting  the  interior  structure  of  the  bone.  Like 
the  former,  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

(a)  _  Acute  osteomyelitis  or  endostitis  is  a  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  the  medulla  and  bone, 
which  verjr  frequently  ends  in  septic  poisoning 
and  necrosis.  It  is  nearly  always  associated  with 
bone-injury,  and  most  frequently  happens  after 
amputation,  or  gunshot  fractures,  in  which  the 
cancellated  structure  is  injured ;  a  severe  contu- 
sion of  the  bone,  an  injury  to  the  periosteum, 
or  exposure  to  sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
is  capable,  under  some  circumstances,  of  produc- 
ing the  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  obscure,  more 
especially  if  there  be  no  opportunity  of  examining 
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the  affected  boce,  as  the  changes  in  the  bone  are 
often  masked  b;  inflammation  of  the  superficial 
parts.     They  usually  make  their  appearance 
from  five  to  ten  days  after  the  injury  to  the  bone. 
The  pain  may  not  be  excessive  ;  there  is  fever 
and  perhaps  rigor.    If  there  be  4  -wound  the 
secretion  ftom  it  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  be- 
comes less  healthy;  the  medulla  protrudes  from  its 
central  cavity ;  the  parts  soon  become  surrounded 
by  putrescent  fluid ;  and  the  symptoms  become 
those  of  more  or  less  intense*  septiciemia.    The 
periosteum  sometimes,  but  not  always,  separates 
from  the  bone.    In  young  persons  the  disease 
is  sometimes  arrested  at  the  epiphysis  ;  but  in 
the  adult  the  ■whole  length  of  the  bone  is  liable 
to  be  affected.     The  risk  of  septic  poisoning  is 
infinitely  greater  in  osteomyelitis  that  in  osteo- 
periostitis.    Thrombosis  of  the  bone-veins  is 
especially  prone  to  happen,  and  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  clot  septic  emboli  are  carried  into 
the  circulation,  and  deposited  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
and  elsewhere.    It  is  in  this  disease,  too,  that 
fatty  embolism  takes  place — a  condition  associ- 
tited  with  a  very  acute  and  fatal  form  of  blood- 
poisoning.    The  prognosis  is  generally  bad.    It 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  acute  osteomyelitis 
from  acute  osteo-periostitis,  arising  from  non- 
traumatic causes.    In  military  hospitals,  in  war 
time,  acute  osteo-myelitis  is  often  epidemic 

TBEATMENT.-.-Where  the  symptoms  lead  us  to 
suspect  osteomyelitis,  although  the  medullary ' 
cavity  of  the  bone  may  not  have  been  exposed, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  trephine  the  bone,  and  if 
suppuration  in  its  interior  be  discovered,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  amputate,  and  as  soon  as  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  recognised,  this  affords 
tlie  best  chance  of  saving  the  patient's  life. 
The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  arriving  at  a 
correct  diagnosis  and  deciding  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  interfere.  This  may  best  be  done 
by  obser^'ing  the  general  progress  of  the  case ; 
and  locally  by  the  introduction  of  a  probe  into 
the  medullary  cavity  when  this  is  exposed. 
If  it  reach  healthy  bleeding  medulla  near  the 
surface,  we  may  temporise,  if  the  constitutional 
symptoms  admit  of  Uiis ;  but  it  is  rare  for  the 
disease  once  commenced  to  be  limited — it  has 
an  extreme  tendency  to  become  diffused.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  nothing  short  of  amputa- 
tion at,  or  even  above,  the  next  joint  is  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  consequences  of  the  malady,  and 
this  must  be  done  before  the  systemic  poisoning 
has  become  marked.  Amputation  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  affected  bone  is  worse  than  use- 
less. 

(A)  Chronic  osteomyeUtia  is  an  obscure  affec- 
tion, not  to  be  distinguished,  either  clinically  or 
pathologically,  from  chronic  ostitis.  It  may  ter- 
minate in  sclerosis,  or  in  the  formation  of  an 
abscess.    <Ses.  Chronic  Osteitis. 

2.  Abscess.-^This  is  a  term  applied  usually 
to  a  limited  suppuration  in  the  bone,  unattended 
by  necrosis.  Young  adults  are  most  prone  to 
the  disease,  or  boys  about  the  age  of  puberty;  it 
is  very  rare  in  women.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
chronic  inflammationof. bone,  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  some  injury.  This  affection  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  upper  or  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  tibia,  just ;  external  to  the  epi- 
physal  cartilage,  less  frequently  ia  the  ends  of 


the  femur,  only  occasionally  in  other  bones,  and 
very  seldom  in  the  compact  tissue  anywhere. 

Symptoms. — A  ciroumsoribed,  slightly  elevated, 
very  tender  and  painful  swelling  may  be  dis- 
covered. This  is  due  to  a  local  periostitis  with 
new  bone-deposit,  and  the  bone  itself  is  often 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  longer  than  its  fellow, 
by  reason  of  increased  activity  of  growth  at  the 
epiphysis.  The  skin  and  superficial  parts  are  un- 
changed at  first,  or  there  may  be  but  trifling  sub- 
cutaneous cedema.  There  is  often  slight  local  in- 
crease of  temperature.  The  pain,  on  deep  pressure 
at  the  central  point,  is  often  intolerable.  It  is 
intermittent  at  first,  but  generally  worse  at  night. 
After  a  time  it  becomes  continuous,  and  deprives 
the  patient  of  all  rest,  owing  to  its  severity. 
The  abscess  may  persist  with  little  change  for 
months  or  years.  The  symptoms  generally 
resemble  those  of  osteitis,  from  which  at  the 
outset  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  affection. 
When  the  abscess  tends  to  reach  the  periosteal 
surface,  the  soft  parts  become  engaged,  and 
there  will  be  slight  redness,  and  oedema  of  the 
skin.  Barely  the  pus  makes  its  way  into  the 
iadjacent  articulation,  in  which  it  sets  up  destruc- 
jtive  inflammation ;  but  usually  the  joints  are 
ifree  from  implication.  The  subjects  of  the 
disorder  have  often  suffered  from  antecedent 
bone-disease.  Evidence  of  this  should  be  looked 
for,  as  giving  a  clue  to  the  diagnosis. 

Tkkatmejnt. — Spontaneous  cure  cannot  occur 
— even  if  the  abscess  discharge  itself,  a  perma- 
nent fistula  will  usually  remain.  It  is  necessary 
freely  to  lay  open  the  abscess-cavity.  A  crucial 
incision  must  be  made  through  the  soft  parts, 
down  to  the  bone,  at  the  most  tender  and  pro- 
minent point,  and  a  disc  of  bone  removed  by  the 
jbone-trephine — an  instrument  without  a  shoul- 
der, about  half-an-inch  in  diameter.  The  sudden 
loss  of  resistance  indic^.tes  the  piercing  of  the 
abscess-cavity.  The  layer  of  granulation-tissue 
lining  its  interior  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
but  the  cavity  simply  washed  out.  The  pus  is 
often  foul,  and  greenish  in  colour.  The  wound 
should  be  dressed  antisepticaUy ;  granulations 
presently  fiU  it,  which  are  subsequently  trans- 
formed into  a  fibrous  cicatrix.  Immediate  and 
permanent  relief  follows  the  operation.  If  the 
abscess  is  missed,'  the  trephine  may  be  re-ap- 
plied, or  drill  punctures  made  in  the  most 
likely  directions  in  the  adjacent  bone,  in  order  to 
discover  the  pus.  Sometimes  an  error  nf  diagnosis 
is  committed,  and  the  symptoms  are  found  to 
arise  from  chronic  osteitis^  without  suppuration. 
The  operation,'  however,  affords  relief  in  these 
cases  also.  Where  there  is  doubt,  a  preliminary 
course  of  iodide  of  potassium  will  often  re- 
solve it. 

3.  Caries  is  a  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
bone,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  process  of  ul- 
ceration in  the  soft  tissues.  It  is  generally  found 
in  the  spongy  bones,  in  any  part  of  the  skeleton, 
,the  vertebrae  and  tarsus  being  the  parts  most 
commonly  affected.  There  are  two  forms  of  the 
disease — one,  simple  caries,  resembles  an  indo- 
lent ulcer  of  the  soft  parts,  is  most  common  in 
the  fiat  or  short  bones,  but  is  someiiiues  met 
with  in  the  compact  tissue  of  long  bones  ;  the 
other, /M»^ai!m^  caries,  is  often  met  with  in  the 
articular  ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  usually 
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tetminates  in  jomt-disorganisation.  It  has  been 
called  subartieular  caries ;  and  is  part  of  the  dis- 
order known  as  tunwr  albus  (see  Joiirrs,  Diseases 
of).  The  non-articular  form  of  simple  cari  es  often 
originates  in  a  localised  periostitis,  and  is  gene- 
rally due  either  to  syphilis  or  struma — the  latter 
is  most  frequent  in  young  persons,  the  former  in 
adults. 

Patholost. — In  caries  the  bone  gradually  dis- 
integrates as  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  its  cancellated  tissue.  The  trabeculse  become  in- 
filtrated with  leucocytes,  and  granulations  form, 
which  prove  the  source  of  purulent  discharge, 
just  as  in  a  granulating  surface  of  the  soft  parts  ; 
but  the  process  is  interfered  with  and  delayed 
by  the  act  of  getting  rid  of  the  osseous  struc- 
ture, in  the  trabeculse  of  which  the  cells  remain 
shut  up  until  the  dead  bone  finally  breaks 
down,  and  comes  away  in  the  discharges,  being 
often  distinguished  in  the  form  of  gritty  par- 
ticles. Until  this  process  is  completed  the  dead 
bone  is  soaked  in  pus,  which  often  becomes 
putrid,  and  until  it  is  got  rid  of  a  healthy  granu- 
lation-surface is  impossible. 

Symptoms. — Caries  is  very  Chronic  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  often  causes  extensive  loss  of  bone, 
destruction  of  a  joint,  or  loss  of  a  limb.  It^s 
almost  always  associated  with  an  impaired  con- 
dition of  general  health ;  the  adjacent  soft  parts 
are  involved  in  the  inflammation  ;  abscesses  form 
in  them,  generally  connected  with  the  diseased 
bone ;  these  burst  or  are  opened,  and  sinuses  lined 
with  gelatiniform  granulations,  and  discharging 
a  thin  pus,  persist  for  an  indefinite  time.  On 
examination  with  the  probe  the  surface  of  the 
bone  is  felt  bare,  rough,  and  much  softened; 
and  outside  the  area  of  carious  bone  periosteal 
deposits  of  newlyrformed  osseous  tissue  are  often 
found.  The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  depend  upon 
the  age,  constitutional  condition,  and  history 
of  the  patient,  as  much  as  on  the  local  signs. 

Trbatmknt. — This  must  be  directed  to  relieve 
the  constitutional  taint,  as  well  as  the  local 
disease.  Merely  to  excise  or  destroy  the  diseased 
portion  of  bone  is  not  sufScient  to  cure  the 
patient.  Local  means  prove  efUcient  only  when 
the  general  conditio;!  has  been  sufficiently  ame- 
liorated, especially  in  the  unhealthy  chronic  in- 
flammation of  bone  frequently  called  strumous. 
Good  air,  good  food,  and  tonics  are,  therefore, 
of  great  importance.  If  syphilis  be  present,  an 
anti-syphilitic  treatment  must  be  pursued.  The 
principle  by  which  the  local  means  act  is  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  a  healthy  granulating 
surface — to  transform,  in  fact,  an  indolent  into  a 
healing  ulcer.  The  disintegration  of  the  dead 
and  diseased  trabeculse  must  be  assisted.  For 
this  purpose  the  application  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  by  two  or  three  parts  of  water,  or 
some  other  mineral  acid,  often  proves  useful. 
Partial  gouging  out  of  the  diseased  bone  seldom 
succeeds,  because  of  the  injury  done  by  the  in- 
strument to  the  adjacent  bone,  weakened  as  it  is 
by  inflammatory  changes,  and  therefore  prone  to 
set  up  fresh  disease.  The  complete  evidement 
of  the  bone,  leaving  nothing  but  its  thin  outer 
shell,  is  more  successful ;  but  when  the  disease 
begins  to  invade  adjacent  joints,  as  in  the  tarsus, 
excision  of  the  entire  bone  is  best :  or  when 
several  bones  are  involved,  amputation  becomes 


necessary.  In  children  operations  of  this  kind  arc 
not  so  often  required ;  general  treatment  usually 
proves  sufficient.  In  the  early  stages  the  actual 
cautery,  applied  over  the  most  painful  spot,  is  a 
valuable  counter-irritant.  It  is  undesirable  to 
make  early  incisions  into  strumous  abscesses  in 
connection  with  diseased  bono.  It  is  better  to 
empty  them  by  a  small  trochar,  and  to  preserve 
the  (Useased  area  as  long  as  possible  from  atmo- 
spheric influence.  When  the  carious  action  is 
arrested,  the  cavity  fills  with  healthy  granulations, 
the  sinuses  close,  the  parts  cicatrise,  and  the  gap 
in  the  osseous  tissue  is  filled  by  fibrous,  or  some- 
times by  osseous  material. 

4.  Ifecrosis. — The  complete  arrest  of  nutri- 
tion in  a  portion  of  bone  from  any  cause  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  or  necrosis  of  the  bone,  and 
by  a  series  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  which  result  in  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  dead  from  the  living  tissue. 

iETiOLOGT. — Necrosis  is  most  frequently  tho 
resultof  acute  bone-inflammation  or  severe  injury, 
as  after  amputation,  fracture,  or  contusion.  It  is 
especially  prone  to  happen  in  the  compact  tissue, 
but  it  also  occurs  in  the  spongy  structure,  as  the 
joint-ends  of  long  bones,  or  the  tarsus  and  car- 
pus, where  it  is  usually  associated  with  more 
chronic  forms  of  inflammation,  and  is  more 
limited.  Tho  peculiar  nature  of  the  blood-supply 
to  bone,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
interfered  with  or  arrested  under  the  pressure 
of  inflammatory  changes,  go  far  to  explain  the 
frequency  of  necrosis  as  a  result  of  bone-inflam- 
mation. Acute  suppurative  osteoperiostitb  or 
osteomyelitis  rarely  terminates  without  necrosis. 
Whether  the  dead  bone  will  be  in  the  superficial 
or  the  deep  lamellae  depends  on  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  on  the  extent  to  which  the  perios- 
teum and  endosteum  are  respectively  implicated. 
The  long-continued  action  of  phosphorus,  as 
observed  in  match-makers,  and  also  of  mercury, 
may  induce  necrosis.  Syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  necrosis,  through  its  tendency  to  produce 
chronic  osteoperiostitis,  the  sclerosed  bone  thus 
originated  being  afterwads  prone  to  necrose.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  sequel  during  convalescence 
from  some  eruptive  and  continued  fevers.  After 
scarlatina,  osteoperiostitis,  followed  by  necrosis, 
is  by  no  means  rare,  although  affections  of  tho 
joints  are  more  common.  It  is  probable  that 
many  cases  of  necrosis  occurring  in  childhood  are 
connected  with  an  antecedent  attack  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  nasal  bones  may  necrose  as  the 
result  of  severe  coryza,  the  vertebrae  after 
pharyngitis,  or  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem 
poral  bone  as  a  consequence  of  otitis.  Arterial 
thrombosis  and  embolism  are  occasional  sequelae 
of  typhus,  and  may  produce  a  local  gangrene, 
not  only  of  the  soft  parts,  but  of  bone.  This 
is,  however,  more  frequent  in  connection  with 
typhoid  fever.  In  endocarditis  the  nutrient  arte!ry 
of  a  bone  has  been  observed  to  be  obliterated 
by  an  embolus,  thus  producing  necrosis. 

Pathologt— After  the  death  of  a  portion  of 
bone,  the  living  tissue,  in  immediate  conbict  with 
the  dead,  becomes  inflamed.  Th  e  Haversian  canals 
and  eanaliculi  become  distended  with  migratory 
cells;  loops  of  capillaries  form  from  the  pre- 
existing vessels ;  a  granulating  surface,  in  fact, " 
surrounds  the  dead  bone  in  a  manner  precisely 
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similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  aoft  paits  Trhen 
a  slough  is  being  thrown  off.  The  periosteum 
eepaiates  from  the  bone,  becomes  thick  &nd 
vascular,  while  the  osseous  surface  beneath  is 
smooth  and  white,  like  macerated  bone.  In  cases 
of  syphilitic  necrosis,  as  well  as  in  that  result- 
ing from  phosphorus,  the  surface  is  rough  from 
antecedent  periosteal  deposit.  How  the  osseous 
trabeculae  are  dissolved  or  disintegrated  over 
the  surface  of  separation,  so  as  to  loosen  the 
dead  bone,  is  not  certain.  Probably  the  granu- 
lation-tissue that  forms  from  the  living  bone 
possesses  amoeboid  properties,  and  thxis  disposes 
of  some  of  the  bone-particles.  The  pus  that  is 
formed  has  a  mechanical  influence,  while  accord- 
ing to  one  theory  lactic  acid  is  produced,  which 
transforms  the  insoluble  into  soluble  salts  of 
lime.  While  this  loosening  process  is  going  on 
new  bone,  formed  chiefly  from  the  periosteum,  is 
being  deposited,  constantly  becoming  thicker,  and 
with  one  or  more  openings  in  it  for  the  escape 
of  pus,  called  cloaca,  so  that  eventually  the  dead 
piece  becomes  completely  invaginated,  and  is 
named,  from  its  position,  a  segneatrum.  This 
sequestration  of  the  dead  bone  is  not  invariable, 
as  for  instance  in  the  spongy  bones,  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  and  the  upper  jaw,  or  where  from  any 
cause  the  periosteum  has  been  destroyed,  no 
sheath  of  new  bone  will  be  formed.  Necrosis 
very  rarely  takes  placewithout  suppuration ;  when 
this  does  happen  the  nature  of  the  case  is  very 
obscure.  Occasionally  nearly  the  whole  shaft  of 
a  long  bone  has  been  found  necrosed,  and  after 
an  interval  of  months  or  even  years  no  suppu- 
ration may  have  taken  place.  Such  forms  of 
necrosis  closely  simulate  malignant  disease,  and 
often  they  cannot  be  relieved  or  even  recognised 
save  after  amputation.  A  chronic  ostitis,  fol- 
lowed by  hypertrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  bone, 
is  the  most  common  antecedent  condition  of  this 
form  of  necrosis. 

Tbeatmekt. — The  changes  already  described, 
which  separate  the  dead  bone  from  the  living, 
do  not  cause  its  expulsion  from  the  body.  On  the 
contrary,  they  shut  it  up,  like  a  kernel  within 
its  shell,  and  nothing  so  imperatively  demands 
surgical  interference  as  the  presence  of  necrosed 
bone.  It  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  is  a  constant 
source  of  risk  to  the  patient,  and  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  practicable.  Its  presence  ex- 
cites the  periosteum  to  further  formation  of  bone, 
bo  that  the  invaginating  sheath  becomes  of  great 
thickness  in  old-standing  cases.  The  period  at 
which  an  operation  is  usually  undertaken  is  when 
the  sequestrum  has  become  loose,  and  the  time 
required  for  this  purpose  varies  with  the  extent 
and  thickness  of  the  necrosed  bone.  In  the 
actively  growing  bones  of  the  young  the  process 
of  separation  is  accomplished  more  quickly  than 
in  the  adult,  especially  when  the  sequestrum  in- 
volves the  epiphysal  junction.  Eoughly  esti- 
mated, a  period  of  from  three  to  six  months  might 
be  named  as  that  within  which  loosening  of  the 
sequestrum  usually  occurs.  Beyond  the  latter 
term  an  eftbrt  to  extract  the  dead  bone  should 
not  be  delayed,  even  if  it  cannot  be  felt  to  be 
loose.  Among  other  risks  involved  in  doing  so 
may  be  that  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
viscera,  principally  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen, 
which  are  subject  to  this  change  as  the  conse- 
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quenceof  long-continued  discharge  from  bone- 
disease.  In  order  to  remove  a  sequestrum,  a 
director  should  first  be  introduced  through  a 
cloaca  as  a  guide,  and  the  soft  parts  sufficiently 
divided.  An  adequately  large  opening  must  now 
be  made  in  the  encasing  sheath  of  new  bone  with 
the  chisel,  trephine,  small  saw,  or  cutting  for- 
ceps, and  the  dead  bone  extracted,  either  in  one 
or  several  pieces,  as  may  be  the  more  convenient. 
The  operation  may  prove  difficult  on  account  of 
great  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  or  of  the  seques- 
tra! envelope,  or  because  the  sequestrum  itseff  is 
extensive.  After  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone 
the  cavity  fills  with  granulations,  which  subse- 
quently ossify,  and  the  soft  partacicatrise.  Finally 
the  sequestral  envelope  of  new  bone  is  partly 
absorbed,  partly  consolidated,  just  as  the  redun- 
dant callus  is  after  fracture,  and  the  bone  tends 
more  or  less  to  resume  its  normal  size  and  shape. 

5.  Tubercle. — An  examination  of  some  cases 
of  chronic  bone-disease  in  scrofulous  subjects 
seems  to  prove  their  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercle  in  the  bone.  The  medullary  tissue 
in  the  joint-ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  cancel- 
lated bone  generally,  are  chiefly  affected.  The  ex- 
ternal appearances  are  those  of  fungating  caries ; 
but  microscopical  examination  discloses  multi- 
tudes of  round  cells  like  lymph-corpuscles,  with 
protoplasmic  matter,  filling  up  the  interspaces. 
The  cells  are  found  surrounding  the  soft,  gray,  non- 
vascular patches,  which  are  otten  seen  on  section 
of  an  inflamed  cancellated  bone  in  strumous  indivi- 
duals, the  central  part  of  which  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  calcareous,  fatty,  or  suppurative  changes. 
The  bone  when  so  affected  is  never  sclerosed; 
hence  these  are  not  simply  cases  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. There  is,  however,  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether,  in  strictness,  they  should 
be  called  tubercular  in  their  nature,  and  the 
inference  that  they  are  so  rests  rather  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  than  on  any 
purely  local  characteristic. 

Tbeatment. — In  cases  of  this  kindgeneral  tonio 
treatment  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Kest  must  be  given  to  the  affected  part,  and  exer- 
cise to  the  bodygenerally,combinedwith  fresh  air 
both  day  and  night,  and  simple  nourishing  food. 
Where  the  bone  is  extensively  diseased,  it  must 
either  be  excised,  or  the  part  amputated.  The 
presence  of  the  tubercular  diathesis  does  not 
forbid  an  operation,  the  local  source  of  irritation 
and  drain  upon  the  system  being  thus  removed, 
and  a  healthy  traumatic  surfece  substituted  for 
one  infiltrated  with  inflammation-products.  The 
removal  of  the  local  disorder  often  proves  a 
comfort  to  the  patient,  and  increases  his  chance 
of  regaining  health  and  strength.  , 

6.  New  Growths. — The  bones  are  liable  to 
most  of  the  new  growths  forming  tumours  found 
elsewhere  in  the  body,  such  as  cancerous,  vas- 
cular, and  other  tumours.  The  most  important 
are  the  following: — 

a.  Some  tumours  are  peculiar  to  bone,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Myeloid,  so  called  fi?om  the  many 
nucleated  corpuscles  contained  in  it,  analogous 
to  those  found  in  foetal  marrow;  it  is  of  en- 
dosteal origin,  causing  an  expansion  of  the  bone 
in  vrhich  it  grows.  It  is  mos'  common  in  the 
maxillary  bones,  and  near  the  epiphysal  ends 
of  the  long  bones.    It  is  generally  observed  in 
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yonng  persons,  requires  removal,  and  extir- 
pation, if  complete,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  followed  by 
a  return  of  the  disease. 

b.  Periosteal  or  Fasciculated  Sarcoma, 
springing  from  the  periosteum  of  a  long  bone, 
such  as  the  femur,  is  not  uncommon.  The  shaft 
of  the  bone  may  be  seen  on  section  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  tumour.  Numerous 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  often  ossified,  radiate  from 
the  periosteum  through  the  growth,  like  an  out- 
spread fan.  The  best  treatment  is  amputation  of 
the 'limb  at  the  joint  above,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, ensure  against  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

c.  Bxostosia. — This  is  a  bony  outgrowth  de- 
veloped on  any  part  of  the  skeleton.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  cartilaginous  from  osseous 
outgrowths.  The  two  structures  are  often 
mixed,  and  a  tumour  originally  cartilaginous  is 
often  transformed  into  bone.  Cartilaginous  out- 
growths, called  Enohondroses  are  met  with  on 
the  costal  cartilages  of  old  persons,  also  on  the 
intervertebral  discs,  near  the  synchondroses, 
and  arise  also  from  the  articular  cartilages  in 
rheumatic  arthritis.  Cartilaginous  tumours, 
growing  either  from  the  periosteum  or  the 
medull.1,  have  their  favourite  seat  upon  the 
phalanges ;  they  are  usually  multiple,  and  from 
the  deformity  and  inconvenience  they  produce 
often  demand  either  enucleation  of  the  tumour 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  amputation  of  the  finger. 
The  more  special  foi-ms  of  exostosis  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  spongy  and  the  ivory-like.  Spongy  exos- 
tosis is  often  developed  near  tho  articular  ends  of 
the  long  bones,  where  it  forms  a  nodulated  out- 
growth of  cancellated  bone  of  variable  size,  en- 
crusted with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  having 
generally  a  bursa  superimposed.  This  kind  of 
exostosis  is  often  connected  with  the  epiphysal 
cartilage,  and  ceases  to  grow  when  the  bone  is 
fuUy  developed.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  prox- 
imity of  the  neighbouring  joint,  renders  surgical 
interference  generally  unnecessary,  and  often 
hazardous.  Another  form  of  spongy  exostosis, 
sometimes  called  osteophyte^  depends  on  a  local 
excessive  periosteal  growth  of  bone.  At  first 
this  outgrowth  is  porous,  and  but  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  bone  on  which  it  is  developed. 
Afterwards  it  may  become  dense  and  hard  from 
interstitial  deposit,  or  it  may  always  remain 
spongy.  Such  exostoses  often  depend  on  some 
local  exciting  cause,  such  as  a  blow;  or  they 
may  be  found  at  the  insertion  or  origin  of  a 
muscle,  as  in  the  so-called  rider's  bone,  at  the 
origin  of  the  adductor  longus  muscle,  or  the  exos- 
tosis frequently  found  at  the  insertion  of  the 
adductor  magnus,  or  the  '  exercise  bone  '  of  the 
German  soldier.  They  may  be  regarded  as  morbid 
exaggerations  of  the  normal  tuberosities  of  the 
Etkeleton.  Ivory  exostosis,  so  called  from  its  dense, 
eburnated  character,  is  more  rare.  It  varies 
much  in  size,  and  may  be  pedunculated  or  sessile. 
Hereditary  influence  appears  \a  exist  in  some 
cases,  in  others  a  predisposition  to  chronic  peri- 
ostitis, but  there  may  be  no  apparent  cause.  The 
development  is  slow  and  painless. 

Theatment. — Interference  is  seldom  required 
in  the  spongy  exostoses,  except  on  account  of 
pain  or  loss  of  function.  When  pedunculated 
they  can  be  broken  off  or  divided  subcutaneouely ; 
and  although  they  may  reunite,  it  will  probably 


be  in  a  more  convenient  and  painless  relation  to 
adjacent  parts:  Otherwise  they  should  be  ex- 
cised. 

Except  on  account  of  deformity,  or  of  pressing 
on  important  structures,  an  ivory  exostosis  need 
not  be  meddled  with.  It  can  often,  however, 
when  necessary,  be  enucleated ;  and  where  only 
a  partial  removal  is  possible,  the  low  vitality 
of  the  tumour  often  causes  necrosis  and  sub- 
sequent  exfoliation  of  the  remainder.  SpontR- 
neous  necrosis  also  occasionally  occurs. 

d.  Osteo-aaeurism. — Certain  sarcomata  and 
myeloid  tumours,  when  very  vascular,  pulsate,  and 
have  been  mistaken  for  aneurism.  There  are, 
however,  undoubted  cases  of  aneurismal  tumours, 
dilating  the  bone,  which  have  been  cured  by 
ligature  of  the  main  vessel  of  the  limb.  When 
the  tumour  is  small  it  may  be  excised,  or  the 
actual  cautery  applied.  Sometimes  amputation 
is  required.  The  causes  and  pathology  of  the 
disease  are  obscure.  It  is  probably  in  some 
cases  of  a  nsevoid  character. 

e.  Bone-oysts  are  tumours  distending  and 
thinning  the  bone,  and  filled  with  serum  or 
bloody  fluid.  In  some  rare  cases  they  contain 
hydatids.  The  origin  of  bone-cysts  is  obscure ; 
some  originate  in  the  dentigerous  cavities  of 
tho  maxillse,  in  which  bone-cysts  are  most  fre- 
quent, but  they  are  sometimes  found  elsewhere. 
A  very  slowi  painless  increase  in  size  takes  place. 
Tho  bone  becomes  gradually  very  thin,  and  often 
affords  on  pressure  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
parchment-like  crackling.  In  obscure  cases  an 
exploratory  puncture  should  be  made. 

Theatment  consists  in  freely  laying  open 
the  cyst-cavity,  and  providing  for  subsequent 
drainage.  The  cavity  gradually  contracts  and 
becomes  obliterated. 

/.  Hydatids. — The  formation  of  echinococ- 
cus-cysts  in  bone  is  exceedingly  rare,  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  causes  are 
unknown,  and  the  symptoms  very  obscure,  re- 
sembling those  of  an  ordinary  cyst.  A  cavity  is 
formed,  usually  in  the  spongy  extremities  of  the 
long  bones,  to  contain  the  mother  cyst.  But  it 
is  also  found  in  the  medullary  canal.  The  af- 
fection is  grave.  Serious  inflammation  often 
follows  interference  with  these  entozoa.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  remove  the  whole  disease ; 
and  unless  this  be  effectually  done  a  relapse  will 
occur ;  while  in  such  parts  as  the  pelvis  art  is 
unavailing.  The  cavity  should,  if  possible,  bo 
freely  laid  open,  and  all  the  cysts  carefully  re- 
moved or  destroyed.  The  actual  cautery  may 
be  sometimes  employed  with  advantage.  Or  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  bone  removed,  as  it  may 
be  invaded  by  the  cysts.  An  exploratory  punc- 
ture can  alone  resolve  the  diagnosis,  by  finding 
the  hooks  of  the  aeephalocyst  in  the  fluid. 

7.  Malformations. — These  consist  in  any 
departure  from  the  normal  type  of  the  skeleton, 
by  reason  of  excess,  deficiency,  or  irregularity, 
either  congenital  or  acquired.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary more  than  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  the 
skeleton  is  often  defective  in  parts  ;  that  senile 
changes  occur,  especially  in  certain  bones  ;  and 
that  supplementary  bones  and  processes  are  met 
with.  Various  deformities  occur  in  bones  from 
fractures,  both  intra-uterine  and  subsequent  to 
birth,  and  from  curvatures  due  to  rickets  or 
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softening.  Treatment  of  curvature  consists  in  gra- 
dual straightening  by  splints  or  other  apparatus, 
or  immediate  straightening  under  chloroform, 
methods  which,  in  the  soft  growing  bones  of  the 
young,  prove  successful  in  abating  many  defor- 
mities. The  curvatures  of  adult  bones  do  not 
yield  in  this  way.  When  there  is  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  function  from  deformity,  the  bone  may 
be  safely  divided  subcutaneonsly  vrith  the  chisel 
or  saw,  and  the  limb  straightened — often  with 
admirable  results.  Forcible  fracture  is  a  clumsy 
and  somewhat  dangerous  method,  as  the  force 
employed  cannot  be  regulated. 

8.  Hypertrophy  means  an  excessive  growth 
of  bone-tissue.  Apart  from  inflammation  this  is 
rare,  but  in  museums  specimens  of  excessive 
growth  are  met  with,  especially  of  the  bones  of 
:he  face  and  skull.  The  causes  are  unknown, 
and  no  treatment  appears  applicable. 

9.  Atrophy  consists  in  a  duninution  of  the  size 
or  compactness  of  a  bone.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  inflammatory  changes,  of  senile  degeneration, 
of  disuse  of  a  limb,  or  of  an  injur}',  such  as  a 
fracture  followed  by  non-union.  The  bone-tis- 
sue gradually  wastes  away,  the  cortical  portion 
often  becoming  a  thin  parchment-like  layer  of 
bone,  filled  with  soft  medulla.  This  has  been 
called  excentric  atrophy.  The  external  appear- 
ance and  size  of  the  bone  remain  unchanged. 
Concmiric  atrophy,  where  the  size  of  the  bone 
diminishes  in  all  its  dimensions,  may  occur  in 
booes  which  have  been  disused  for  lengthened 
periods,  as  from  paralysis  of  a  limb,  disease  of  a 
joint,  or  un-united  fractures.  Spontanetms frae- 
tures,  or  fractures  due  to  trifling  causes,  are 
very  common  under  these  circumstances.  The 
teTmFraffilitas  Ossium  has  been  applied  to  this 
condition  of  bone-tissue,  which  also  frequently 
occurs  in  cases  of  cancerous  cachexia. 

10.  Softenine. — This  change  occurs  in  Rickets 
and  Mollities  Ossium.  See  Eickets;  and  Moili- 
TiBS  OssroM.  William  MAcComtAc. 

BOBBOBTGMI  {0opeopiCw,  I  grumble).— 
Rumbling  sounds  produced  in  the  abdomen  by  the 
movements  of  gas  within  the  bowels  or  stomach. 

BOBDIGHEBA  in  Italy,  on  the  Eiviera. 
A  suitable  winter  residence  for  patients  suffering 
from  some  forms  of  chest-disease.  The  climate 
is  warm  and  dry.  See  Climate,  Treatment  of 
Disease  by. 

BOTHBIOCBPHALTTS  {BSBpiov,  a  pit, 
and  Ke(jia\i),  the  head). — A  genus  of  cestode 
entozoa,  characterised  by  the  possession  of  two 
pits  or  depressions,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
head,  in  place  of  the  four  sucking  disks  usually 
present  in  tapeworms.  The  reproductive  open- 
ings, instead  of  being  placed  along  the  margin 
of  the  so-caUed  joints  or  segments  of  the 
body,  occur  at  the  ventral  surface  along  the 
mesial  line.  Three  species  of  Bothriocephalus 
are  known  to  infest  the  human  body.  These  are 
the  broad  tapeworm  {B.  latm),  the  Greenland 
tapeworm  {B.  cordatua),  and  the  crested  tape- 
worm (B.  cristatvs)  recently  described  by  Da- 
vaine.  From  a  clinical  point  of  view  little  need 
be  said  concerning  them.  The  broad  tapeworm 
is  rarely  seen  out  of  Europe,  and  then  only,  it 
would  seem,  in  persons  who  have  travelled  on 
the  Continent.    It  is  most  common  in  Switzer- 
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land  and  north-western  Russia ;  but  cases  also 
occur  in  Poland,  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  the 
south-western  provinces  of  France,  and  some- 
times in  Ireland.  In  reference  to  treatment, 
the  parasite  readily  yields  to  the  remedies  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  cases  of  tapeworm.  In  English 
practice  we  have  generally  resorted  to  male  fern, 
but  Dr.  Arthur  Leared  has  found  kamela  equally 
efficacious,    fe  Tape-wobm  ;  and  Tjenia. 

T.    S.    COBBOLD. 

BOTS. — A  term  employed  to  designate  the 
larvEB  of  certain  dipterous  insects  caDed  gadflies. 
They  more  rarely  infest  man  than  animals.    See 

(ESTET7S. 

BOTJLIMIA.     See  Bulimia. 

BOUEBONlTB-LES-BAIBrS  in  I-rauoe. 
Common  salt  waters.     See  Minebal  Waters. 

BOtrBBOTTLB,  LA,  in  France.  Thermalal- 
kalineand  arsenical  waters.  jSeeMiNEEAL Waters. 

BOTJESrEMOXTTH  in  Hampshire.  Re- 
garded as  a  suitable  winter  residence  for  patients 
suffering  from  certain  forms  of  chest-disease. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  slightly  humid.  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

BO'WBIiS,  Diseases  of.  See  Intestines, 
Diseases  of. 

BBAIDISM.— Synon.  :  Hypnotism.— Braid- 
ism  is  the  name  which,  after  its  inventor,  James 
Braid,  has  been  applied  to  a  therapeutic  method 
destined  to  utilise  the  undoubted  powers  of 
mind  over  body  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases. 
In  essence  it  consists  of  a  species  of  IVTesmerism, 
the  patient  being  reduced  to  a  partial  or  com- 
plete trance-like  condition,  by  being  made  to  look 
fixedly  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  bright  object  held 
by  the  operator  at '  about  eight  to  fifteen  inches 
above  the  eyes,  at  such  a  distance  above  the  fore- 
head as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  strain  upon  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and 
enable  the  patient  to  maintain  a  steady  fixed 
stare  at  the  object.'  The  patient  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  he  is  to  keep  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  this  object,  and  his  mind 
riyeted'  upon  the  image  of  it.  After  so  short  a 
time  as  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  some  patients  may 
be  intensely  aflfected,  and  if  so,  it  will  be  found,  on 
gently  elevating  the  arms  and  legs,  that  the 
patient  has  a  disposition  to  retain  them  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  have  been  placed.  '  If 
this  is  not  the  case,'  Mr.  Braid  vrrites, '  in  a  soft 
tone  of  voice  desire  him  to  retain  the  limbs  in 
the  extended  position,  and  thus  the  pulse  will 
speedily  become  greatly  accelerated,  and  his 
limbs  in  process  of  time  will  become  quite  rigid 
and  involuntarily  fixed.'  By  slightly  prolonging 
this  process  a  condition  of  profound  'nervous 
sleep'  may  be  induced,  in  which  operations  may 
be  performed  as  easily  and  in  aa  painless  a 
manner  as  if  the  patient  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform.  All  this  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  Esdaile  and  others  who 
performed  numerous  operations  upon  Hindoos 
with  absence  of  all  pain,  whilst  they  were  in  the 
hypnotic  state.  In  his  attempts  to  cure  morbid 
conditions,  howevBr,  Braid  only  rarely  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  induce  actual  unconscious 
ness.  Whilst  in  a  semi-cataleptic  condition  the 
patient's  attention  is  strongly  directed  to  tho 
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morbid  part,  and  some  Teiyinarvellous  instances 
of  relief  are  recorded  by  him,  said  to  have  been 
affected  under  the  influence  of  this  faculty  only, 
vithout  the  aid  of  imagination,  since  some  of 
the  patients  operated  upon  ■were  quite  incredu- 
lous as  to  any  good  being  likely  to  result.  In 
a  recent  work  on  '  The  Influence  of  the  Body 
upon  the  Mind,'  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Tuke  remarks : 
'  Braidism  possesses  this  great  advantage,  that 
•while  the  Imagination,  Faith  or  Expectation 
of  the  patient  may  be  beneficially  appealed 
to,  this  is  not  essential;  the  mere  concentra- 
tion of  the  attention  having  a  remarkable 
influence,  ■when  skilfully  directed,  in  exciting 
the  action  of  some  parts,  and  lowering  that  of 
others.  The  short  period  of  time  required,  also, 
compares  favourably  with  that  consumed  in 
some  other  forms  of  mental  therapeutics.  .  .  . 
The  great  principle  which  appears  to  be  involved 
in  all  is  the  remarkable  influence  ■which  the 
mind  exerts  upon  any  organ  or  tissue  to  which 
the  Attention  is  directed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  ideas,  the  mind  gradually  passing  into  a 
State  in  which,  at  the  desire  of  the  operator, 
portions  of  the  nervous  system  can  be  exalted  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  others  proportionately 
depressed ;  and  tima  the  vascularity,  innervation, 
and  function  of  an  organ  or  tissue  can  be 
regulated  and  modified  according  to  the  locality 
and  nat^ure  of  the  disorder.'  Braidism  certainly 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received, 
though  it  is  a  method  very  difficult  of  adoption 
in  ordinary  practice,  and  which,  however  legiti- 
mate may  be  its  foundations,  would,  unless  the 
greatest  cars  and  ■vigilance  were  exercised,  be 
apt  to  descend  perilously  near  to  the  level  of 
quackery.  Still,  if  only  half  the  results  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Braidism  ■would  follow 
the  systematic  adoption  of  this  method  for  the 
alleviation  of  many  diseases,  it  ia  one  which 
should  commend  itself  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
future  enq'uirers  who  may  be  able  to  place  the 
practice  upon  a  broader  and  firmer  foundation 
than  that  on  which  it  now  rests.  See  Hesuebish. 
H.  Chablton  Bastian. 
BBAIN,  Diseases  of. — General  Obser- 
vationB. — The  range  of  unnatural  phenomena 
which  manifest  themselves  as  the  result  of  dis- 
turbed actions  of  the  brain,  whether  from  func- 
tional perturbations  or  structural  disease,  is  ■wide 
and  varied.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
brain,  though  spoken  of  as  a  single  organ,  is  really 
a  congeries  of  many  distinct  but  functionally  re- 
lated parts ;  and  further  to  the  fact  that  this  con- 
geries of  parts  is  continuous  ■with  the  spinal  cord 
and  intimately  related  to  a  scattered  network 
of  ganglia — entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life ;  whilst  these 
several  centres  ■within  and  ■without  the  cranium 
are  brought  into  connexion,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  nerves,  with  all  other  structures  in  the 
body,  whether  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
organs  of  relation,  or  into  that  of  the  visceral 
system. 

The  action  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain 
may  be  stimulated,  depressed,  or  suppressed,  and 
cither  of ,  such  altered  modes  of  activity  may 
entail  a  stimulation,  depression,  or  suppression 
in  the  junctions  of  one,  two,  or  more  distant 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.    The  first  class  of 
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effects  are  spoken  of  as  direct,  and  the  second 
as  indirect  symptoms.  It  is  often  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  say  ■which  of 
the  symptoms  presented  by  a  patient  suffering 
from  organic  disease  of  the  brain  should  be 
ranged  under  the  one  head  and  which  imder  the 
other.  Our  ability  to  make  such  distinctions  is 
at  present  hindered  by  our  stiU  incomplete  know- 
ledge concerning  the  anatomical  details  of  the 
brain,  the  proper  functions  of  its  several  parts, 
and  the  precise  modes  in  which  they  eo-opdratc 
■with  each  other. 

The  effects  of  a  shock,  whether  produced 
by  injury  Or  disease,  falling  on  such  an  extensive 
assemblage  of  sensitive  and  mutually  related 
organs  arc,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  subject 
to  much  variation;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
happens  that  in  different  cases  of  structural 
brain  disease,  the  symptoms  produced  are  de- 
pendent upon  three  factors,  viz.,  the  situation, 
the  extent,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  lesion. 
Except  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  lesion 
tends  to  entail  variations  in  one  or  other' of 
the  above-mentioned  respects,  it  is  not  of  much 
significance  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  (>.«. 
it  does  not  lead  to  much  difference  in  the 
sets  of  symptoms  produced)  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  a  case  of  haemorrhage  into,  or  ■with 
a  case  of  softening  of  the  brain.  Thus  the 
'locality'  and  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  case  of 
a  local  disease  of  the  brain  has  always  to  be 
enquired  into  as  a  problem  altogether  apart 
from  that  as  to  the  more  or  less  distinct  nature 
of  the  pathological  change  in  the  part  affected. 
In  other  words,  theproblem  of  diagnosis  in  brain 
disease  is  twofold;  it  must  have  reference  to 
the  region  affected  (Regional  Diagnosis)  and  to 
the  pathological  cause  (Pathological  Diagnosis). 
The  causes  interfering  with  the  progress  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  former  direction  are  both 
numerous  and  bafiling,  so  that,  as  yet;  compara- 
tively little  progress  has  been  made. 

Symptoms, — The  most  Aequent  effects  or 
symptoms  of  functional  or  structural  brain-dis- 
ease may  be  thus  classified : — 

1.  Pee^vehted  Sensation  and  PEECBPTioif. 
— The  special  senses  of  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
touch  (fifth  nerve),  or  taste  may  be  interfered 
■with  by  diseases  of  their  respective  nerves  or 
primary  ganglia  ■within  the  cranium.  Owing 
to  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves,  disease  of 
the  optic  tract  gives  rise  (most  frequently)  to 
an  affection  of  the  sight  of  the  opposite  eye. 
The  sense  of  taste  pertains  to  different  nerves. 
Thus  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  has  to  do  with  this 
special  sensation  in  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue,  the  palate  and  fauces ;  whilst  the  taste- 
nerves  for  the  front  part  of  the  tongue,  though 
they  pass  from  these  parts  -with,  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth,  seem  to  leave  it  by  the 
chorda  tympani  and  then  proceed  to  the  brain 
with  the  facial  or  the  fifth  nerve.  Disease  of 
the  intracranial  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  may 
not  affect  the  sense  of  taste,  though  it  impairs 
the  common  sensibility  of  the  tongue. 

Disease  of  the  primary  ganglia  of  these  nerves, 
whether  they  are  separate  (first  and  fifth)  or 
lodged  in  the  brain-substance  at  its  point  of 
connection  with  the  nerve,  ■will  produce  decided 
impairment  of  the  several  special  senses.    But 
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disease  of  portions  of  the  brain  above  these 
regions  on  one  side  only,  even  thongh  very 
extenaire,  often  exists  •without  disturbing  the 
exercise  of  the  special  senses  on  either  side. 
There  may,  however,  be  Illusions,  Hallucinations, 
or  Delusions  in  connection  with  either  of  these 
senses  in  many  functional  and  structural  diseases 
of  the  brain,  where  the  morbid  condition  is  situa- 
ted in  parts  higher  up  than  the  primary  ganglia, 
or  where  there  is  a  functional  exaltation  of  the 
ganglia  themselves.  This  latter  funptional  ex- 
altation seems  sometimes  to  be  favoured  by 
morbid  states  of  some  of  the  viscera — especially 
of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries. 

Disease  in  the  brain  may  also  impair  the  com- 
mon sensibility  of  the  body,  and  in  some  of  the 
most  marked  cases,  this  impairment  is  strictly 
limited  to  one  lateral  half  of  the  body  (Hemi- 
ansesthesia).  It  may  be  very  marked  and  last 
for  a  long  time ;  or  it  may  be  slighter  and  present 
only  for  a  few  days.  There  are  several  modes  of 
impressibility  comprised  under  the  term  '  com- 
mon sensibility.'  The  principal  varieties  are 
tactile  impressions,  impressions  produced  by 
differences  of  pressure  and  of  temperature,  im- 
pressions yielding  pain,  and  lastly  those  of  the 
so-called  '  muscular  sense.'  There  is,  moreover, 
a  general  sensibility  pertaining  to  the  muscles 
and  joint-textures,  and  the  last  may  be  pro- 
foundly impaired  in  some  cases.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  what  there  is  of  conscious  impression 
pertaining  to  that  endowment  known  as  the 
'  muscular  sense,'  is  compounded  of  the  ordinary 
sense  of  touch  and  pressure  pertaining  to  the 
skin,  plus  sensations  in  joints  and  muscles  ac- 
cruing from  the  contraction  of  the  latter. 

Besides  diminutions  of  sensibility,  we  often 
have  to  do  with  disagreeable  sensations  of  numb- 
ness,, tingling,  or  actual  neuralgic  pains  in  parts. 
The  two  former  may  be  widely  distributed, 
though  neuralgia  from  brain-disease  is  princi- 
pally limited  to  the  territory  of  the  fifth  nerves. 

2.  Pebvbeted  Emotion  aio)  Idkation. — 
These  manifestations  vary,  from  the  mere  in- 
creased tendency  to  emotional  displays  seen  in 
a  hysterical  person  or  in  persons  suffering  from 
hemiplegia,  to  those  more  complex  aberrations 
met  with  in  the  various  forms  of  delirium  and 
insanity  (see  Insanity). 

3.  Pekvebsions  of  Consciousness. — Under 
this  head  may  be  included  the  comparatively 
rare  states  known  as  somnambulism,  ecstasy, 
and  catalepsy ;  as  well  as  the  exceedingly  common 
conditions  of  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  coma.  The 
former  may  be  sa,id  in  almost  all  cases  to  be 
associated  with  functional  rather  than  with 
structural  disease  of  the  brain ;  at  least,  this  is 
most  in  accordance  with  our  present  knowledge. 
Drowsiness,  stupor,  and  coma  are,  however,, 
amongst  the  commonest  results  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  (see  Consoioitsness,  Disorders 
of ),  though  they  are  also  common  conditions  in 
blood-poisoning — whether  arising  from  fevers, 
nrsemia,  or  from  poisonous  doses  of  opium  or 
of  other  narcotic  or  narcotico-irritant  poisons. 

4.  Pebveesions  op  MoTiuTr. — These  mani- 
fest themselves  in  many  forms,  which,  however 
distinct  they>  may  appear  to  be,  are,  neverthe- 
less, closely  linked  to  one  another. 

nemors  may  be  general  or  local,  and  in  the 


latter  case  they  may  be  most  marked  in  the 
tongue  and  facial  muscles — principally  those 
about  the  corners  of  the  mouth  or  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  General  tremors  may,  arise  from 
debility,  over-exertion,  nervousness ;  or  they 
may  be  due  to  alcoholic  or  mercurial  poison- 
ing, or  to  degenerative  disease  about  the  pons 
and  medulla,  as  in  Paralysis  Agitans. 

TwitcUngs  may  be  characteristic  of  a  highly 
nervous  habit  of  body,  and  are  especially  fre- 
quent in  some  epileptics  in  the  intervals  between 
their  fits,  either  in  some  of  the  facial  muscles  or 
in  those  of  the  neck  or  limbs.  They  may  also 
occur  in  acute  febrile  affections,  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  cerebrum  are  involved,  as  shown 
by  coexisting  delirium,  &c.,  and  also  in  tho 
course  of  many  organic  diseases  of  the  brain. 
In  choipa  the  irregular  movements  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  often  of  this  nature ;  they 
may  affect  both  sides  of  the  body,  or  only  one 
(hemichorea),  .    . 

Spasms  ofa  continuous  or  'tonic'  character  are 
encountered  in  various  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  such  as  laryngismus  stridulus,  trismus, 
hydrophobia,  tetanus,  hysteria,  and  some  forms 
of  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia.  Such  tonic 
spasms  produce  muscular  rigidity,  which  has  to 
be  distinguished  &om  that  due  to  chronic  changes 
apt  to  occur  in  paralysed  limbs. 

Clonic  Spasms  or  Convidsions  maybe  either 
unilateral  or  general,  and  may  be  induced  by 
the  most  varied  causes.  "When  well-marked 
they  are  mostly  attended  by  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, as  in  epilepsy  and  the  majority  of  epilepti- 
form attacks. 

Co-ordinated  Spasms,  or  movements  of  a  strug- 
gling type,  are  met  with  in  many  epileptiform 
and  hysterical  paroxysms.  Spasms  of  this  type 
may  be  also  limited  to  particular  groups  of 
muscles,  as  in  the  coi^'ugated  deviation  of  the 
eyes  and  neck  occurring  in  hemiplegia,  in  wry- 
neck, in  writer's  cramp,  and  other  allied  affections. 

Paralysis  may  be  local  and  limited  in  seat  to 
some  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication, the  facial  muscles,  those  of  the  tongue, 
or  to  parts  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory  and 
pnoumogastric  nerve,  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  merely  an  implication  of  the  intra- 
cranial portion  of  one  or  more  of  the  motor- 
cranial  nerves  ;  or  it  may  take  an  incomplete  or 
a  complete  kemipleffio  type,  with  lesions  limited 
to  one  half  of  the  encephalon;  or  it  may  be 
general,  and  involve  both  sides  of  the  body, 
if  a  large  lesion  exists  in  the  pons  Varolii,  or 
if  the  functions  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres 
or  their  peduncles  are  gravely  interfered  with. 
In  some  of  these  cases,  and  especially  with 
right-sided  paralysis,  various  difficulties  exist 
in  giving  expression  to  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech  or  writing  (see  Aphasia).  Deficient 
action  of  the  will  (without  obvious  structural 
change  of  the  cerebrumj  may  cause  paralysis  in 
hysteria  and  allied  states. 

Defective  Co-ordination  of  muscular  acts  is  met 
with,  as  in  stammering  and  in  some  hemiplegie 
defects  of  speech ;  also  in  the  body  generally  in 
some  cases  of  cerebellar  disease,  producing  a 
peculiar  and  unsteady  gait  (titubation)  closely 
resembling  that  which  may  ,be  met  with  in 
alcoholic  intoxication.    Similar  motor  disturb- 
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Bnees  may  be  induced  by  vertigo  of  -i^ell-marked 
extent.  Vomiting,  again,  is  a  reflex  motor  act  due 
to  impaired  co-ordination,  -whicli  occurs  in  many 
forms  of  brain-disease.  More  rarely  the  sphinc- 
ter ani  and  the  sphincter  vesica  become  relaxed, 
or  the  bladder  may  be  paralysed.  But  incon- 
tinence of  fffices  or  of  urine,  or  inability  to 
void  the  urine,  are  comparatively  rarely  met 
with  as  a  result  of  brain-disease,  except  in  the 
comatose  state,  or  in  patients  who  are  more  or 
less  demented. 

5.  N-OTKiTivE  OE  TkophiC  CuAiTGES. — With 
lesions  in  the  motor  tract  of  the  brain  in  or 
below  the  corpus  striatum  a  band  of  degenera- 
tion is  produced,  occupying  part  of  the  eras 
cerebri,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla  on  the  same 
side,  and  (below  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids) 
the  opposite  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord. 
This  M  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  trophic 
changes  occasioned  by  brain-disease,  because  the 
degeneration  in  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord 
is  apt-  to  spread  to  the  contiguous  grey  matter, 
and  thus  to  give  rise  to  some, of  the  trophic 
changes  prone  to  ensue  in  paralysed  limbs. 

Trophic  changes  in  other  organs  occasioned  by 
some  severe  lesions  in  the  brain  appear  as  low 
inflammations  and  congestions  of  the  lungs,  or 
as  hEemorrhages  into  these  organs ;  also  as 
haemorrhages  beneath  the  pleura  or  endocardium, 
or  even  into  the  substance  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules  or  kidneys. 

Again,  we  may  have  acute  sloughing  of  the 
integument  in  the  gluteal  region  on  the  para- 
lysed side,  dropsy  of  paralysed  limbs,  inflamma- 
tions of  joints  and  of  the  main  nerves  of 
paralysed  limbs,  and,  though  more  rarely, 
marked  atrophy  of  paralysed  mtisdes.  Eetard- 
ation  or  arrest  of  growth  is  also  apt  to  occur 
in  paralysed  limbs,  when  we  have  to  do  with 
infants  or  young  children,  suffering  from  severe 
organic  brain-disease. 

Blanching  of  the  hair,  or  altered  pigmentation 
of  the  skin,  also  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  con- 
nection with  brain-disease  or  violent  mental 
emotions ;  whilst  in  the  insane  the  nutrition  of 
the  bones  and  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear  is  apt  to 
be  interfered  with. 

6.  Pebvekted  VisCBBAX  ACTIONS. — Exalted 
activity  of  the  uterus,  bladder,  intestine,  stomach, 
or  heart,  may  be  occasioned  by  functional  brain- 
disturbance  more  especially;  whilst  the  same 
brain-conditions  may  give  rise  to  depressed  or 
exalted  activity  of  the  liver  or  kidneys.    "With 
other  functionally  disturbed  or  emotional  brain- 
states  there  may  be  a  lowered  functional  activity 
of  the  salivary  glands,  of  the  heart,  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  of  the  organs  of  deglutition,  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  or  of  the  sexual   organs. 
Those  are  only  to  be  taken  as  mere  indications 
of  the  kinds  of  modiflcatioh  that  may  be  pro- 
duced in  visceral  activity  by  brain-disease.  Much 
doubtless  remains  to  be  learned  in  this  direction. 
It  seems  fltting  here  also  to  mention  those 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  vessels  which  are 
apt  to  take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  or  in  internal  organs,  from  stimu- 
lation or  contraction  of  vaso-motor  nerveS,  bo- 
casioned  either  by  direct  or  indirect  influence 
exerted  upon  the  principal  vaso-motor  centres  in 
the  region  of  the  pons  Varolii.    These  contrac- 
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tions  or  dilatations  produce  correlated  alterations 
in  the  temperature,  sensibility,  and  functional 
activity  of  the  parts  or  organs  affected.  The 
temperature  of  paralysed  parts,  as  well  as  the 
general  body  temperature,  in  the  apoplectic  state 
is  subject  to  great  variations,  and  these  are  ncT 
beginning  to  be  studied  more  attentively.  They 
are  capable  of  yielding  diagnostic  indications  of 
great  value. 

Eemaeks.— Some  general  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  structural  and  functional  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  showing  how  intimately 
these  two  classes  of  disease  are  related  to  one 
another,  wiU  be  found  in  the  article  Nebvous 
System.  Most  of  what  is  said  there  is  applic- 
able to  diseases  of  the  brain  in  particular ;  here, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain points  specially  related  to  brain-disease. 

When  paralysis  occurs  from  brain-disease  affect- 
ing one  cerebral  hemisphere,  in  the  great  majority' 
of  cases  it  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fibres  conveying 
the  volitional  impulses  to  tho  muscles  decussate) 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  true  that  many 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  paralysis 
either  has,  or  has  been  said  to  have  existed  on 
the  same  side  as  tbe  brain-lesion.  A  certain 
number  of  these  cases  are  probably  due  to  errors 
eitlier  in  the  clinical  or  in  the  post-mortem 
.records  of  the  case.  Others,  however,  still 
remain  unexplained.  The  characters  of  the 
various  forms  of  paralysis  due  to  brain-disease 
are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  article  on  Paealtsis. 
Lesions  of  the  left  hemisphere  much  more  fre- 
quently than  those  of  the  right,  are  associated 
with  aphasio  defects  of  speech;  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  Brown-Siquard,  lesions  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere are  more  frequently"  and  rapidly  fatal 
than  otherwise  similar  lesions  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphelre.  They  are  also  more  apt  to  be  associated 
with  acute  sloughs  of  the  skin  on  the  paralysed 
side.  Convulsions  at  the  onset,  and  subsequent 
tonic  spasms  of  the  paralysed  limbs,  are  also  said 
to  be  more  frequently  associated  with  left-  than 
vrith  right-sided  paralysis. 

Congenital  atrophy  of  one  hemisphere,  or 
atrophy  occurring  in  early  infancy,  is  mostly 
associated  with  an  arrest  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  or  paralysed 
side  of  the  body. 

Very  little  is  positively  known  concerning  the 
diseases  of  tho  cerebellum.  Of  its  fiinctional 
affections  we  may  be  said  to  know  absolutely 
nothing.  That  is,  of  the  various  functional  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  vrith  whose  clinical 
characters  we  are  familiar  We  are  unable  to  name 
even  one  which  we  can  poSitiTcly  say  is  a  func- 
tional disease  of  the  cerebellum.  Whatever  the 
precise  mode  of  activity  of  the  cerebellum  may 
be,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  it 
is  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  concerned  vrith 
motility,  and  that  it  has  more  especially  to  do 
with  the  higher  co-ordination  of  muscular  acts. 
Atrophy  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  cereljrnm  is 
followed  by  atrophy  of  the  opposite  half  of  the 
cerebellum,  so  that  there  is  ^strong  presumption 
that  the  functional  relationship  of  either  half 
is  with  muscles  on  the  same  side  of  the  body. 
Clinically  we  know  that  disease  of  the  cerebel- 
lum '  is  not  unfrequently  associated  vrith  more 
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or  less  marked  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Ihe  body;  but  this  effect  is  now  generally 
attributed  to  the  pressure  which  structural  dis- 
eases .  of  the  cerebellum  are  apt  to  occasion  on 
the  pons  and  medulla  of  the  same  side. 

Etiology. — The  principal  modes  of  causa- 
tion of  diseases  of  the  brain  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised : — 

1.  Defective  Nutrition  operates  by  modifying 
the  proper  constitution  of  nerve-tissues  as  well 
as  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  in- 
terfering with  the  normal  functional  relations  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  brain.  Ansemia,  chlorosis, 
syphilis,  ague,  and  all  lowered  states  of  health, 
howsoever  induced,  and  whether  acquired  or  in- 
herited, become  predisposing  or  actual  causes 
of  brain-disease.  To  these  states!,  favourable 
to  the  manifestation  of  brain-disease,  should  be 
added  the  various  acute  specific  diseases,  ursemia, 
metallic  poisoning,  poisoning  by  tl(e  narcotic  and 
narcotico-irritant  poisons  generally,  and  also  by 
the  occasional  qualities  of  certain  articles  of  food, 
such  as  mackerel,  mussels,  mushrooms,  &c. 

2.  Emotional  Shocks  cause  cerebral  disorder, 
especially  in  children,  or  prolonged  overwork  in 
those  who  are  older — particularly  when  com- 
bined with  worry  and  anxiety,  with  sexual  ex- 
cesses, or  with  protracted  lactation.  Beligious 
excitement,  again,  not  unfrequently  leads  to  in- 
sanity. 

3.  Phj/siolopcal  Crises,  such  as  the  period  of 
the  first  dentition,  the  period  of  puberty,  preg- 
nancy, and  the  climacteric  period,  all  favour  the 
manifestations  of  various  nervous  diseases. 

i.  Visceral  Diseases  or  surface-irritations 
(especially  in  children  or  in-persons  having  a  very 
sensitive  and  mobile  nervous  system)  may  give 
rise  to  varied  nervous  diseases.  Thus  we  may 
have  convulsions  or  delirium  in  children  from 
the  presence  of  worms  or  other  irritants  in  the 
intestines,  or  convulsions  in  adults  during  the 
passage  of  a  renal  calculus.  Again  we  may  have 
the  phenomena  classed  as  hysteria,  or  we  may 
have  Nymphomania,  in  consequence  of  certain 
states  of  the  sexual  organs.  Cases  of  paralysis 
are  said  also  to  have  a  reflex  origin  occasionally, 
though  tiis  must  be  a  very  rare  event.  With 
much  greater  frequency  we  find  surface-irrita- 
tions of  various  kinds  leading,  as  in  Dr.  Brown- 
SAquard's  guinea-pigs,  to  epileptiform  attacks. 

5.  Structural  lesions  of  the  brain  itself  give 
rise  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  diseases. 
The  various  kinds  of  change  will  be  fonnd  enu- 
merated under  another  heading  {see  Neevods 
System).  Haemorrhage  and'  softening  are  the 
most  common  and,  therefore,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  morbid  conditions. 

6.  Brain-diabase  may  be  determined  by  the 
action  of  Heat  {insolatw),  especially  when  com- 
bined with  fatigue  and  deficient  aeration  of  blood. 
A  somewhat  siihilar  brain-affection,  however,  is 
occasionally  developed  in  the  course  of  rheu- 
matic fever  or  in  that  of  one  of  the  specific  fevers, 

'in  which  the  body-temperature  rapidly  rises  to  a 
lethal  extent  (109°-111°  F.). 

7.  Concussions  (whether  from  blows  or  falls) 
may  give  rise  to  brain-disease,  even  where  no 
traumatic  injuries  'or  lacerations  of  the  brain 
are  produced. 

TuBATMESt. — The  treatment  of  brain-disease 
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will  be  discussed  under  the  articles  Nervous 
System,  Pabaiysis,  Convtlsions,  and  those  on 
the  several  special  diseases  which  will  now  be 
described  in  alphabetical  order. 

H.  Chaeiton  Bastian. 

BKAIIT,  Abscess  of. — This  term  is  applic- 
able whenever  a  circumscribed  collection-  of  pua 
is  formed  in  any  part  of  the  cerebral  mass. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — Amongst  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  cerebral  abscess  are  severe 
injuries  to  the  skull,  disease  of  the  temporal  bone 
in  connection  with  the  ear,  ligature  or  obstruc- 
tion of  a  main  artery,  and  pysemift.  Under  the 
three  first-named  conditions  the  abscess  is  usually 
solitary,  but  from  pyaemia  multiple  abscessea 
often  result.  For  practical  purposes  we  may  per- 
haps conveniently  discard  the  latter — since  the 
symptoms  will  usually  be  those  of  general  ence- 
phalitis— and  confine  ourselves  to  those  cases  in 
which  single  large- sized  collections  of  pus  are  met 
with.  With  this  limitation,  abscess  in  the  brain 
is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  best  marked,  and '  also  the  more  common 
examples  of  large  brain-abscess  are  met  with  in 
connexion  with  compound  fractures  of  the  skull, 
and  by  far  the  most  definite  symptom  which  de- 
notes them  is  the  formation  of  a  fungus  cerebri. 
Unless  in  a  compound  fracture  the  brain  be 
directly  injured  and  the  dura  mater  torn,  it  is 
very  rare  indeed  for  any  suppuration  in  its  sub- 
stance to  occur.  It  is  not  to  bo  denied,  however, 
that  now  and  then,  after  severe  concussion  or 
laceration  without  external  wound,  abscess  may 
follow.  In  such  cases  we  may  conjecture  that 
usually  some  slight  laceration  or  extravasation 
occurred  in  the  first  instance,  which  constituted  a 
focus  for  the  inflammation.  Abscess  after  simple 
concussion  without  lesion  is  probably  a  most 
rare  event. 

In  the  article  Brain,  Inflammation  of,  we 
shall  have  to  define  Encephalitis  as  a  dififiise 
change  of  a  large  part  of  the  cerebral  mass,  per- 
haps of  a  whole  hemisphere,  attended  by  the 
infiltration  of  cells  and  fluid.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  term  abscess  in  the  brain  is  applicable  to 
one  of  the  results  of  encephalitis,  but  it  seems 
clinically  probable  that  the  two  classes  of  cases 
are  for  the  most  part  distinct,  and  that  difiiiBe 
encephalitis  has  but  little  tendency  to  result  in 
abscess,  and  that  abscess  is  rarely  preceded  by  a 
Stage  of  encephalitis.  Both  are  usually  the  con- 
sequences of  local  injury  to  the  brain,  or  of  ex- 
tension from  local  disease  of  its  coverings ;  but 
whilst  encephalitis  probably  resembles  the  ery- 
sipelatous type  of  inflammatory  action,  in  loca- 
lised abscess  this  tendency  is  not  present. 
Having  distinguished  brain-abscess  from  ence- 
phalitis, we  must  next  say  a  word  as  to  the  risk 
of  confusing  it  with  intra-cranial  but  extra- 
cerebral collections  of  pus.  Encysted  collections 
of  matter  may  be  met  with  either  between  the 
dura  mater  and  bone ;  or  within  the  arachnoid 
cavity;  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  added,  though 
with  some  hesitation,  beneath  the  arachnoid,  in 
the  pia  mater.  Not  unfrequently  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  precedes  and  attends  the  foi^ 
mation  of  an  intra-cerebral  abscess,  and  in  these 
cases  the  symptoms  will  be  mixed.  In  dealing 
with  published  cases  it  is  also  necessary  to  be 
on  our  guard  as  to  certain  errors  which  have  crept 
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in — cases  of  meningeal  abscess  being  spoken  of 
as  brain-abscess.  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  celebrated  case  of 
De  la  Peyronie's  was  an  example  only  of  extra- 
cerebral abscess.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  these  restrictions  if  we  would  judge  cor- 
rectly as  to  the  symptoms  which  attend  local 
collections  of  matter  in  the  brain  and  the  usual 
terminations  of  such  cases. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  local  suppura- 
tion in  the  brain  will  vary  with  the  stage,  the  size 
of  the  collection,  its  precise  situation,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  presence  or  otherwise  of  a  fistula  of 
relief.  In  many  of  the  cases  which  come  under 
surgical  care  a  fistula  exists  from  a  very  early 
period,  though  not  unfrequently  it  is  liable  to 
occlusion.  Under  the  latter  conditions  the  symp- 
toms of  a  closed  and  an  open  cerebral  abscess  may 
be  alternately  studied  in  the  same  case.  It 
wiU  usually  be  observed  that  when  the  exit  is 
closed,  and  the  abscess  fills,  the  patient  complains 
more  or  less  of  headache,  becomes  heavy  and 
drowsy,  experiences  twitchings  or  spasms  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  face  and  limbs,  with  some  ten- 
dency to  hemiplegia.  Of  this  group  the  tendency 
to  spasms  is  probably  by  far  the  most  significant. 
The  headache  may  be  but  trifling,  and  the  pa- 
tient may  even  be  well  enough  to  leave  his  bed, 
when  the  occurrence  of  spasm  followed  by  pare- 
sis alone  gives  warning  of  what  is  going  on. 
The  cases  now  alluded  to  are  chiefly  those  in 
which  abscess  results  from  compound  fracture 
of  the  skull  with  laceration  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance. In  these  the  abscess  often  gives  way 
spontaneously,  and  a  fistula  forms,  around  the 
orifice  of  which  a  mass  of  pouting  brain-granu- 
lations, known  as  fungus  cerebri,  usually  forms. 
In  these  cases  the  canal  of  communication  may 
be  very  tortuous,  and  the  liability  to  blocking 
considerable.  Now  and  then  the  same  result 
may  be  met  with  after  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
skull  and  meninges.  The  writer  had  some  years 
ago  a  man  under  his  care  in  whom  he  had  opened 
a  cerebral  abscess  beneath  a  hole  in  one  parietal 
bone.  The  patient  was  able  to  walk  about,  and 
ailed  but  little  so  long  as  the  fistula  was  freely 
open ;  but  spasms  of  the  face,  or  even  convulsions 
of  the  limbs  (on  the  opposite  side)  always  fol- 
lowed its  occlusion.  The  softening  gradually 
extended,  and  he  at  length  died  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  of  the  impossibility  of  making  a  counter- 
opening  in  a,  depending  situation.  Unless  the 
abscess  be  in  the  anterior  lobe,  there  will  almost 
invariably  be  present  some  degree  of  hemiplegia, 
but  this  will  of  course  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
collection  and  the  extent  of  destruction  of  tissue. 
The  formation  of  an  abscess  after  injury  is  some- 
times very  insidious,  the  symptoms  being  very 
slight.  ,  The  cases  in  which  violent  headache 
and  pain,  vomiting,  delirium,  and  dry  tongue, 
are  said  to  have  been  present  in  the  early  stages 
are,  the  writer  suspects,  usuaEy  instances  of 
suppuration  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater. 
These  symptoms  occur  especially  when  brain- 
abscess  follows  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  and 
in  these  there  nearly  always  is  the  complication 
of  inflammation  around  the  petrous  bone.  Such 
uymptoms  are  very  rarely  present  in  traumatic 
ubscesses,  which  often  develop  very  quietly 
•ii;til  they  attain  a  considerable  size.    It  is  pro- 
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bable  that  some  degree  of  rigor,  attended  by 
rise  of  temperature,  usually  occurs  in  the  begin- 
ning of  cerebral  abscess,  but  no  very  precise 
data  are  extant  on  these  points. 

The  contents  of  a  brain-abscess  usually  con- 
sist to  some  extent  of  broken-up  cerebral  tissue, 
and  in  some  cases  there  are  but  very  few  pus- 
cells.  Especially  is  this  likely  to  occur  when 
the  so-caUed  abscess  follows  on  ligature  of  the 
carotid  or  occlusion'of  a  cerebral  artery.  In  these 
oases,  it  is  in  the  first  instance  at  least  the 
result  of  a  process  of  softening  rather  than  of 
true  suppuration. 

If  a  large  abscess  be  permitted  to  develop 
without  relief,  the  symptoms  of  compression 
will  in  time  ensue  :  first  spasm,  then  hemiplegia, 
then  hebetude  and  coma,  preceded  possibly  by 
violent  convulsions. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  between  cerebral 
abscess  and  meningealabscess  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  often  a  guess  is  all  that  can  be  made. 
The  almost  invariable  occurrence  of  spasm  or  con. 
vulsions  in  the  former,  and  their  frequent  ab- 
sence, with  the  greater  degree  of  pain  and  head- 
ache in  tho  latter,  are  the  most  reliable  signs. 
Sometimes — as,  for  instance,  when  trephining 
has  been  practised,  and  no  inflammatory  products 
are  found  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater  or 
under  the  latter — the  diagnosis  may  be  helped  by 
this  negative  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  if  hemir 
plegia,  preceded  by  spasm,  have  been  gradually 
developed,  the  surgeon  wiU  be  well  justified  in 
making  an  incision  or  puncture  into  the  hemi- 
sphere. Optic  neuritis  may  equally  be  present 
in  both,  and  its  presence  or  absence  will  scarcely 
help  the  diagnosis. 

Peoonosis. — In  addition  to  the  danger  of 
death  by  compression,  there  is  the  risk  that  the 
abscess  may  break  into  the  ventricles  or  into  the 
subarachnoid  space.  Some  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  spontaneous  openings  into  the  nose  or  into 
the  ear  occurred,  and  profuse  discharge  followed, 
the  patient  in  the  end  recovering.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  these  were  not  instances  of 
meningeal  abscess. 

Tkea,tment. — It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  ab- 
scess be  diagnosed  vrith  any  degree  of  confidence 
an  opening  is  essential.  There  is  little  or  no 
room  for  medical  treatment.  For  the  prevention 
of  abscess,  in  all  cases  in  which  injuries  likely  to 
produce  it  have  occurred,  the  utmost  precautions 
should  be  enforced.  Mercury  in  small  doses,  fre- 
qently  repeated,  should  be  given  from  the  first ; 
the  injured  region  should  be  covered  with  lint 
soaked  in  a  strong  spirit-of-wine  lotion,  frequently 
re- wetted;  purgatives  should  be  administered; 
and  the  patient  should  be  kept  very  quiet  until 
long  after  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

BBAIIT,  Aneemia  of. — Definition. — A  con- 
dition in  which  the  blood  contained  within  the 
capillaries  of  the  brain  is  deficient  in  quantity, 
or  defective  in  quality.  ■ 

The  blood  within  the  brain  is  contained  in 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins.  The  functional 
condition  of  the  brain  depends  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood  circulating  in  its  capil- 
laries, and  it  is  to  these  that  the  special  symptomb 
are  related.     Deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the 
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blood  supplied  to  the  brain  is  always  of  gradual 
occurrence, andaffeots  the  ■whole  brain;  deficiency 
in  quantity  of  blood  may  affect  the  vhole  brain 
or  part  only,  and  it  may  be  sudden  or  gradual  in 
its  production. 

JEtioloot. — General  cerebral  anamia  may  be 
due  to  the  following  causes ; — (IJ  It  maj^  be  a 
part  of  systemic  anaemia — defect  in  quantity  or 
quality  oi  the  whole  blood,  and  due  to  causes 
which  are  considered  elsewhere.  This  is  often 
seen  in  cases  of  hteraorrhage,  of  exhausting 
discharges,  or  of  defective  blood-nutrition,  as 
in  chlorosis.  (2)  The  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain  may  be  deficient,  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  body  being  normal.  This  may  be  due  to 
cardiac  weakness,  or  to  causes  acting  through 
the  nervous  system  on  the  heart,  as  in  swooning. 
In  systemic  ansemia,  the  lessened  cardiac  power 
increases  the  cerebral  deficiency.  Whatever 
lessens  the  amount  of  blood  discharged  from  the 
heart  at  each  systole,  such  as  aortic  or  mitral 
diseajse,  may  be  a  cause  of  cerebral  ansemia. 
Pressiire  on  the  vessels  conveying  the  blood  to 
the  head,  as  by  an  aortic  aneurism,  has  a  similar 
effect.  Unequal  distribution  of  the  systemic 
blood  is  another  cause.  The  intestinal  vessels, 
if  dilated,  are  capable  of  containing  a  large  part 
of  the  blood  of  the  body,  and  the  effect  of  their 
engorgement  is  often  seen  after  paracentesis 
abdominis.  One  theory  of  shock  ascribes  its 
mechanism  to  vaso-motor  dilatation  of  these 
vessels,  and  consequent  anaemia  of  the  rest  of 
the  system.  The  effect  of  each  cause  is  increased 
by  the  action  of  gravitation  in  the  erect  posture. 
Some  causes  act  only  in  that  position.  (3)  The 
capacity  of  the  cerebral  vessels  may  be  dimmished 
by  pressure  on  the  brain,  exerted  by  effusions 
of  fluid  (hydrocephalus),  of  blood  (in  cerebral 
and  meningeal  hsemorrhage),  or  by  growths  within 
the  skull. 

Partial  cerebral  anamia  is  due  to  some  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  vessels.  To  be  permanently  efBcient  such 
obstruction  must  be  situated  beyond  the  circle  of 
WiUis.  Ligature  of  one  carotid  causes  immediate 
symptoms  of  cerebral  anaemia,  but  permanent 
symptoms  are  not  frequent.  Pressure  on,  or 
disease  of  one  carotid,  for  the  same  reason  rarely 
gives  rise  to  symptoms.  Obstruction  in  certain 
arteries  of  the  brain  may  cause  local  ansemia, 
sudden  or  gradual,  temporary  or  permanent, 
according  to  its  cause.  Such  obstruction  may  be 
due  to  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  by 
atheromatous  changes  in  its  wall,  or  by  spasm 
of  its  muscular  coat,  or  may  be  due  to  actual 
occlusion  by  embolism  or  thrombosis.  The 
pressure-effects  of  an  intruding  substance  within 
the  skull  (tumour,  or  clot)  act  most  intensely  in, 
and  may  influence  only  one  region  of  the  brain. 
It  is  obvious  that  of  these  causes  some  act 
suddenly,  others  gradually,  and  the  symptoms 
produced  will  differ  aceor^ngly. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. — The  principal  anar 
tomioal  character  of  cerebral  anaemia  is  pallor 
of  the  brain,  observable  chiefly  in  the  paler  tint 
of  the  cortical  substance,  and  the  diminished 
number  of  red  spots  in  the  white  centre.  The 
pallor  may  be  partial  or  general.  The  mem- 
branes are  usually  pale,  but  in  some  cases  of 
partial  anaemia  they  are  hypersemic.    Effusion 


of  serum  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  and 
between  the  convolutions,  may  be  found  in 
general  ansemia. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  condition 
vary  according  as  the  ansemia  is  suddenly  oi 
slowly  produced,  and  as  it  is  general  or  partial. 

(1)  In  sudden,  general  ansemia  of  the  brain  the 
sufferer  feels  drowsy;  the  special  senses  are 
dulled ;  noises  in  the  ears  and  vertigo  are  com- 
plained of;  the  pupils  are  at  first  contracted; 
sight  may  fail ;  muscular  power  is  weakened ; 
respiration  is  sighing ;  the  skin  is  pale,  cold,  and 
moist ;  nausea  is  common  ;  and  headache  is  rare. 
If  the  ansemia  is  more  intense,  consciousness  is 
lost;  there  is  universal  paralysis ;  and  general 
convulsions  may  occur,  epileptiform  in  character, 
these  being  especially  frequent  in  sudden  exten- 
sive losses  of  blood  in  strong  subjects.  The  pupils 
dilate,  and  the  coma  may  deepen  to  death.  The 
loss  of  sight  in  cases  which  recover  may  persist  as 
permanent  amaurosis. 

(2)  When  genilral  ansemia  of  the  brain  is 
slowly  produced,  the  stats  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions IS  usually  that  of  'irritable  weakness,' 
Their  action  is  imperfect  in  degi'ee,  and  excited 
with  undue  facility.  There  is,  mental  dulness 
and  drowsiness ;  sometimes,  however,  insomnia 
is  troublesome.  Delirium  is  common ,  in  severe 
cases,  and  is  conspicuous  in  some  forms  of  im- 
perfect blood-nutritioH,  as  in  the  so-called 
'  inanition  delirium.'  Headache,  usually  general, 
is  a  common  symptom.  Sensory  hyperassthesise, 
tinnitus,  muscae  volitontes,  and  vertigo  are  fre- 
quent. Convulsions  are  rare,  but  muscular  power 
is  generally  deficient.  All  these  phenomena  are 
more  marked  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  especially  when  the  erect  posture  is 
suddenly  assumed.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
some  anasmic  persons  can  think  well  only  when 
lying  down.  In  young  children,  after  exhausting 
discharges,  as  diarrhtea,  symptoms  referable  to 
cerebral  ansemia  are  common,  namely,  somnolence 
and  pallor,  with  depressed  fontanello  and  con- 
tracted piipils.  The  somnolence  may  deepen  to 
coma  with  insensitive  conjunctiva,  and  the  coma 
increase  to  death.  Such  symptoms  have  been 
called  hydrocephakid,  from  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 

(3)  Partial  cerebral  anaemia  causes,  if  complete, 
loss  of  function  in  the  affected  area ;  and  if  it  be 
permanent,  as  in  obstruction  of  a  vessel  beyond 
the  circle  of  Willis,  necrosis  of  the  cerebral  tissue 
results  (see  Beain,  Softening  of).  If  incomplete  and 
sudden,  there  is  temporary  arrest  of  function. 
Ligature  of  one  carotid,  for  instance,  causes 
transient  weakness  and  numbness  in  the  opposite 
half  of  the  body.  There  may  be  at  first  an  over- 
action  of  grey  matter,  causing,  in  certain  regions, 
unilateral  convulsions.  If  slowly  developed,  as 
in  atheroma  of  arteries,  pain  and  vertigo  are 
common,  with  recurring  local  symptoms,  such  as 
numbness,  tingling,  and  weakness. 

In  all  cases  of  long-continued  cerebral  anaemia, 
permanent  damage  to  the  nutrition  of  the  brain 
may  result.  In  the  child  the  development  of  the 
brain  may  be  arrested;  in  the  adult,  loss  of 
memory  and  of  general  mental  power  indicate 
the  deterioration  of  structure. 

Pathology. — The  symptoms  are,  as  already 
stated.dependent  mainly  on  the  defective  quantity 
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and  quality  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  brain. 
Some  influence  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the 
diminution  in  the  blood-pressure  to  trhieh  the 
nerve-elements  are  ordinanly  exposed  (Burrows). 
I^othnagel  has  pointed  out  that  the  symptoms 
indicate  an  early  affection  of  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla,  and  of  the  cortical  grey 
matter.  Kussmaul  and  Tenner  ascribe  the  con- 
vulsions in  acute  anaemia  to  the  irritation  of  the 
medulla ;  Nothnagel,  to  that  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

DiAGwosis. — The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  It 
rests  on  the  recognition,  in  a  given  case,  of  the 
causes  of  cerebral  anaemia ;  and  on  the  exclusion 
of  graver  maladies,  as  organic  cerebral  disease. 
With  the  latter,  it  should  be  remembered,  atisemia 
of  the  brain,  local  or  general,  often  co-exists. 
Some  symptoms  of  hypersemia  of  the  brain  closely 
resemble  those  of  anaemia.  A  common  patho- 
logical state  of  imperfect  blood-renewal  probably 
ozists  in  both  conditions. 

Peogkosis. — The  extent  to  which  the  cause 
of  the  anaemia  is  amenable  to  treatment,  and  is  of 
transient  character,  must  influence  the  prognosis. 
As  a  rule  this  is  favourable  when  there  is  no  or- 
ganic disease  of  heart,  vessels,  or  brain.  In  the 
so-called  'pernicious  anaemia,'  the  prognosis  is,  of 
course,  unfevouiable.  Hydrocephaloid  symptoms 
in  infants,  if  met  by  prompt  and  suitable  treat- 
ment, are  usually  recovered  from. 

TKEiTKENT. — The  treatment  necessarily  varies 
in  the  several  forms  of  the  affection,  but  it  is  in 
the  main  causal.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the 
recumbent  posture  in  affording  immediate  relief 
to  the  symptoms,  and  obviating  permanent 
damage  to  the  cerebral  nutrition,  must  be  always 
remembered.  In  acute  anaemia  from  loss  of 
blood,  the  head  must  be  kept  continuously  low, 
stimulants  freely  administered,  and  as  a  penulti- 
mate resort  bandages  applied  to  the  limbs  from 
below  upwards  may  increase  the  proportionate 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  If  this  &il3  trans- 
fusion must  be  had  recourse  to.  In  chronic 
anaemia  sudden  change  of  posture  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  ferruginous  tonics  are 
needed.  In  spa^m  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  bro- 
mides are  useful.  In  the  cerebral  anaemia  of 
syncope,  the  recumbent  posture,  stimulants  to 
the  sHn,  cold  water,  faradisation,  sinapisms,  and 
ammonia  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  assist 
the  recovery  of  cardiac  action  and  the  return  of 
consciousness.  In  all  cases,  carefully .  regulated 
food  and  stimulants  are  needed ;  beef-tea  should 
be  given  in  small  quantities,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. The  group  of  symptoms  called  hydrocepha- 
loid require  similar  treatment. 

"W.  E.  GOWEES. 

BBAIIf ,  Aneurism  of.  See  Brain,  Vessels 
of.  Diseases  of. 

BBAIIT,  Atrophy  of. — Atrophy  of  the  brain 
may  be  congenital,  due  to  arrest  of  development 
in  very  early  foetal  life ;  or  the  constituents 
of  the  brain  may  have  been  perfectly  developed, 
and  may  subsequently  disappear  from  one  of 
several  causes.  This  morbid  state  is  regarded  as 
primary  when  there  has  been  no  pre-existing 
disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  teoondary, 
either  when  there  has  been  such  pre-existing 
disease,  and  the  atrophy  has  occurred  from 
absorption  of  the  part  broken  down  by  in- 
flammation, softening,  haemorrhage,  &c.;  when 
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atrophy  of  some  special  cerebral  organ  followf 
upon  destruction  of  the  particular  nerve  thai 
arises  from  it;  or  when  localised  atrophy  hat 
taken  place  in  a  veiy  gradual  manner  from  pres- 
sure of  a  tumour,  of  ventricular,  effusion,  &c. 
To  take  these  forms  in  order : — 

1.  Congenital  atrophy. — This  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  weakness  of  intellect,  even  to  the 
extent  of  idiocy :  there  is  atrophy  of  the  body  op- 
posite to  the  side  of  the  cerebral  lesion,  and  tlus 
atrophy  involves  all  structures,  even  the  bones. 
Paralyses  of  various  intensity  supervene,  often 
with  contraction  of  the  paralysed  parts ;  there 
being  no  particular  sensitiveness  of  the  special 
senses,  possibly  because  of  the  mental  hebetude. 
Epileptic  attacks  are  common ;  vitality  is  low; 
and  the  patient  easily  succumbs  to  other  diseases, 

2.  Primary  atrophy. — ^In  this  variety  there  is 
general  diminution  both  of  volume  and  of 
weight,  affecting  most  usually  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  that  in  pretty  equal  degree. 
It  is  most  common  as  a  condition  of  old  age — 
senile  marasmtis,  atrophia  cerebri  senUit.  It  some- 
times in  earlier  life  follows  exhausting  diseases ; 
and  may  also  be  caused  by  deficient  or  impuro 
blood-supply  to  the  brain.  In  close  connexion 
with  this  mode  of  causation  it  is  seen  after  re- 
peated attacks  of  intoxication,  especially  after 
delirium  tremens-  In  this  last  conditioQ.  the 
cerebral  atrophy  may  be  acute  and  rapid. 

.3.  Secondary  atrophy. — This  may  be  general 
or  partial.  When  general,  the  convolutions  have 
a  shrunken  appearance,  and  there  is  always  an 
increase  of  the  subarachnoid  fluid.  This  condition 
follows  various  lesions  of  the  brain,  especially  of 
the  convex  surface,  such  as  haemorrhage  of  the 
convexity,  encephalitis,  or  more  accurately  that 
form  of  encephalitis  that  attacks  only  the  grey 
matter  or  perhaps  only  one  layer  of  the  grey 
matter,  as  in  eome  mental  diseases.  When  the 
atrophy  is  partial,  there  are  found  depressions  in 
an  otherwise  normal  hemisphere,  at  which  point 
a  localised  haemorrhage  or  patch  of  softening, 
inflammatory  or  depending  on  thrombosis  or 
embolism  of  vessels,  has  been  absorbed,  leaving 
only  a  cavity  of  greater  or  less  extent,  filled  with 
fluid  and  sometimes  lined  with  a  thin  membrane. 
A  certain  portion  also  of  the  brain  may  become 
atrophied  by  the  gradual  pressure  of  a  tumour 
or  any  foreign  body.  Even  the  little  sieve-like 
depressions  seen  in  various  situations  after  con- 
stantly repeated  congestion  of  vessels  may  be 
the  result  of  atrophy  from  compression  by  the 
distended  vessels.  Functional  inactivity  and 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  has  led  to  a  similar 
abnormality  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina» 

Anatomical  Chabactees.  —  The  atrophied 
brain  or  portion  of  brain  will  vary  in  appear- 
ance on  minute  examination,  according  as  the 
lesion  has  or  has  not  been  preceded  by  inflam 
mation.  When  the  atrophy  is  primary  and  due 
to  gradual  interference  with  blood-supply,  there 
IS  seen  a  shrunken  condition  of  the  nerve-tissue, 
especially  of  the  calibre  of  the  nerve-tubes.  Tho 
cells  are  smaller  than  usual  and  pigmented,  tho 
arteries  being  decreased  in  size  or  themselves 
diseased.  If  the  lesion  has  had  an  inflammatory 
origin,  the  process  in  order  of  sequence  is,  first, 
inflammation,  then  softening  with  fatty  degene- 
ration then  partial  absorption,  and  so  atropliy; 
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the  appearances  differing  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  lesion.  Traces  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
all  the  tissues, — ressels,  nerve-tubes,  and  cells, 
may  be  found>  with  the  neuroglia  either  want- 
ing or  sclerosed. 

Dr,  Eudolph  Arndt  has  lately  thrown  doubt 
on  the  possibility  of  determining  atrophy  of  the 
ganglionic  bodies  or  nerve-tubes  by  their  size. 
The  size  of  these  bodies  varies  so  greatly,  within 
the  limits  of  health,  that  he  considers  this  test  a 
very  uncertain  one.  Almost  the  only  trustworthy 
sign  of  atrojJiy,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  appearance 
in  the  substance  of  the  ganglionic  bodies  and  in 
thwmedullary  sheath  of  nerve-bundles,  of  black 
shining  globules,  somewhat  fatty-looking.  In 
process  of  time  these  globules  increase  in  number, 
and  at  last  the  whole  of  the  bodies  appear  per- 
meated by  them.  These  globules  are  not  fatty, 
they  are  certainly  more  or  less  pigmental. 
Exactly  similar  bodies  appear  at  post-mortem 
examinations,  and  are  a  sign  of  simple  decom- 
position. The  duration  of  this  contoion,  irre- 
spective of  pre-existing  lesions,  is  protracted. 

Stmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the 
brain  necessarily  vaiy  according  to  the  seat,  ex- 
tent, and  Eetiology  of  the  lesion.  Primary  atrophy 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  first  form 
of  secondary  atrophy  will  most  usually  induce 
imbecility,  or  some  lesser  degree  of  mental  in- 
BuflSciency,  loss  of  memory,  slowness  of  thought, 
and  other  mental  diseases.  Headache,  giddiness, 
delirium,  and  stupor  are  seldom  met  with.  In- 
terference with  speech  is  more  common.  Affec- 
tions of  sight,  and  of  the  motor  condition  of 
the  eye,  do  not  depend  on  general  atrophy  of 
the  brain  ;  they  own  a  more  local  cause. 

Convulsions,  paralysis,  stiffness  of  muscles,  or 
contractions  are  often  met  with  in  connexion 
with  this  general  lesion,  as  well  as  various  irregu- 
larities of  locomotion :  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  general  atrophy  of  brain  is  not  seldom  as- 
sociated with  atrophic  or  sclerotic  lesions  of  the 
spinal  ford,  and  even  where  this  is  not  so, 
several  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  and  particu- 
larly convulsion  and  paralysis,  may  derive  their 
origin,  not  from  the  atrophy,  but  from  the  con- 
dition pre-existent  to  the '  atrophy,  such  as 
hsemorrhage  of  the  convexity,  meningitis,  or 
peri-encephalitis. 

In  secondary  atrophy  of  amore  limited  extent, 
the  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  more  strictly  local- 
ised, sudi  as  partial  loss  of  power  in  a  single 
limb,  shght  imperfections  of  speech,  or  strabis- 
mus ;  but  here  again  the  positive  diagnosis  of 
atrophy  is  hindered  by  the  complieation  of  pre- 
existent  disease,  the  local  congestions,  heemor- 
thages,  softenings,  tumours,  or  other  conditions 
of  which  the  atrophy  is  only  the  sequence.  Still 
less  characteristic  are  the  phenomena  attending 
general  or  partial  atrophy  of.  the, cerebellum,  the 
pons,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Teeatment. — Treatment  is  useless  as  to  the 
atrophy  of  the  brain :  it  must  be  directed  to 
supporting  the  powers  of  the  patient. 
I         ,  -  E.  LoNO  Eox. 

BBAIsr,  Carcinoma  of.  See  Bbaik,  Tti- 
mours  of. 

BBAIU',  Compression  of. — The  brain  is 
compressed  in  the  pathological  sense  whenever  its 
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structure  is  so  squeezed  that  its  functions  are  in 
any  degree  interfered  with.  This  squeezing  may 
be  effected  either  by  the  effusion  of  blood  within 
the  skull,  the  growth  of  a  tumour,  the  accumula- 
tion of  pus  or  serum,  or  lastly  by  the  depression  of 
some  large  portion  of  the  bony  parietes.  The 
general  belief  that  depressed  fractures  are  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  compression  is  probably  quite 
a  mistake.  In  such  cases  the  fragment  displaced 
is  rarely  of  sufficient  size  to  cause  serious  com- 
pression of  the  contents  of  the  skull,  and  the 
symptoms  usually  supposed  to  indicate  that  state 
are  really  due  in  most  cases  to  laceration  and 
contusion,  or  to  subsequent  inflammation.  This 
point  is  of  great  importance  in  practice,  for  upon 
its  recognition  depends  much  of  the  validity  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  operation  of  primary 
trephining  in  compound  fractures  is  defended  or 
condemned.  It  also  offers  a  most  serious  fallacy 
as  regards  the  interpretation  of  the  symptoms 
due  to  compression. 

By  far  the  best  examples  of  uncomplicated 
compression  of  brain  are  supplied  to  us  by  the 
not  very  infrequent  cases  in  which  a  middle 
meningeal  artery  is  injured,  and  a  large  blood- 
clot  is  effused  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone. 
It  is  from  observation  of  cases  of  this  kind  that 
the  assertion  is  justified,  that  a  very  considerable 
intrusion  into  the  skull  is  permitted  without 
the  production  of  any  symptoms.  No  doubt  the 
suddenness  or  otherwise  has  much  to  do  with 
the  results,  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  brain*wLll  easily  accommodate 
itself  to  quantities  not  exceeding  an  ounce  or 
two,  and  that  usually  so  large  a  quantity  as  four 
or  five  ounces  is  required  to  cause  death.  It  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  a  depression  of  bone  in  the 
least  approaches  such  an  extent  of  intrusion  as 
this,  and  the  majority  of  such  cases  are,  as  regards 
the  amount  of  possible  squeezing,  quite  trivial. 
The  manner  in  which  the  accommodation  is 
effected  is  by  the  removsJ  of  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  skuU,  first  the  subarachnoid  fluid,  and 
secondly  the  blood.  Of  the  blood-vessels  the 
veins  and  venous  sinuses  are  probably  emptied 
first,  and  lastly  the  arteries  and  capillaries.  A 
brain  in  a  state  of  strong  compression  is  an  ex- 
sanguincd  brain.  In  this  respect,  the  brain  in 
the  last  stage  of  compression  differs  very  much 
from  that  in  cases  of  insensibility  from  con- 
cussion or  contusion.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  the  brain  is  pale,  the  face  should  be 
pale  also ;  but  it  is  perhaps  usually  the  case 
that  extreme  compression  so  much  enfeebles 
the  heart's  action  that  the  pulse  ia  weak  or 
flickering,  the  respiration  shallow  and  irregular, 
and  tlie  skin  pale  and  cold..  That,  stertorous 
breathing,  a  laboured  pulse,  and  a  suffused  and 
dusky  countenance,  are  (as  according  to  the  clas- 
sical description)  symptoms  of  compression,  is 
probably  for  the  majority  ,of  cases  a  mistake. 
.Such  a  group  much  more  frequently  denotes 
laceration,  contusion,  or  central  extravasation. 
H'or  is  it  true  that  hemiplegia,  excepting  of  the 
most  transitory  kind,  is  often  due  to  compression. 
A  clot  of  blood  poured  out  over  one  hemisphere 
may,  if  rapidly  effused,  produce  for  a  while 
weakness,  of  the.,  opposite  limbs,  but  the  brain 
mass  is  soft  enough  to  allow  of  considerable 
yielding,  and  in.  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
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effocta  of  the  displacement  will  have  become 
general,  and  not  local.  In  a  case  recorded  by 
the  -writer  in  which  a  post-mortem;  some  weeks 
later,  proved  the  presence  of  a  large  blood-clot, 
there  had  been  partial  hemiplegia  without  un- 
consciousness at  first,  but  on  the  next  day  all 
trace  of  it  had  disappeared,  and  it  never  re- 
turned. In  many  of  the  cases  cf  bleeding  be- 
tween the  dura  mater  and  bone,  from  the  men- 
ingeal artery,  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  on 
eeveral  different  occasions,  with,  it  may  be,  inter- 
vals of  a  day  or  two,  much  as  is  often  observed 
in  wounds  of  arteries,  such  as  the  palmar  arch. 
Thug  the  observer  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
symptoms  caused  by  different  degrees  of  com- 
pression, and  further  proof  is  afforded  that,  if 
the  intruded  quantity  be  but  moderate,  the 
brain  bears  it  without  obvious  inconvenience. 
Often  at  the  autopsy  it  is  quite  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish clots  of  very  different  dates,  and  to  feel 
sure  that  the  original  one  was  of  considerable 
size.  It  is  clear  then  that  in  speaking  of  the 
symptoms  of  compression  we  must  allow  for 
differences  in  amount  of  the  compressing  sub- 
stance, and  also  for  differences  in  the  rapidity  or 
suddenness  of  its  application. 

When  compression  is  produced  instantaneously, 
as  by  a  large  fragment  of  bone  driven  down,  the 
case  is  almost  invariably  complicated  by  con- 
tusion. If  paralysis  or  even  insensibility  be 
present,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  say  to  which 
lesion  they  are  really  due.  We  may,  however, 
hold  it  almost  certain,' from  what  we  know  of 
other  cases,  that  the  effects  in  such  would  be  a 
temporary  hemiplegia,  with  symptoms  of  shock 
if  the  depression  were  but  moderate ;  and  insen- 
sibility, probably  soon  followed  by  death,  if  the 
depression  were  very  great.  The  cases  in  which 
depression  of  bone  has  alone  been  sufficient  to 
produce  long-continuied  compression  with  insensi- 
bility are  possibly  somewhat  apocryphal.  It  is 
possible  that  compression  under  such  circum- 
stances might  be  attended  by  stertor  and  la- 
boured pulse,  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the  pulse 
might  be  extremely  feeble,  the  countenance  pale, 
and  inspiratory  efforts  weak  and  irregular. 

The  depression  of  bone  is  perhaps  the  only 
condition  which  can  be  supposed  capable  of 
producing  compression  suddenly.  When  blood 
is  poured  out  from  a  ruptured  artery,  the  symp- 
toms come  on  rather  gradually.  The  patient 
complains  perhaps  of  headache,  and  then  be- 
comes more  or  less  confused  in  manner,  his  gait 
is  unsteady,  and  the  limbs  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  injury  show  special  weakness.  Vomit- 
ing may  occur  and  the  weakened  limbs  may  twitch, 
and  unless,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  intracranial 
bleeding  stops,  these  symptoms  are  soon  lost  in 
a  state  of  complete  insensibility.  With  pale  face, 
feeble  pulse,  and  symptoms  of  shock.  Convul- 
sions may  now  occur,  and  death  often  supervenes 
very  quickly.  In  such  a  case  the  whole  course 
of  the  symptoms  may  occupy  less  than  an  hour. 
The  surgeon  ought,  of  course,  to  trephine  and 
let  out  the  blood,  and  he  must  be  prompt,  or  his 
patient  may  die  during  his  preparations.  More 
commonly  this  rapid  termination  occurs  unex- 
pectedly after  one  or  more  previous  attacks  of 
temporary  head-symptoms,  and  the  patient  may 
have  appeared  quite  well  in  the  intervals.    In 


cases  in  which  the  symptoms  progress  without 
interruption,  their  rapidity,  no  doubt,  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  vessel  ruptured.  Certain 
special  symptoms  will  also  depend  upon  the  pre- 
cise position  taken  up  by  the  clot  which  may 
chance  to  press  upon  special  nerve-trunks  as 
well  asupon  the  brain-mas».  In  ordinary  cases 
the  clot  IS  beneath  the  squamous  bone  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  parietal,  and  passes  downwards 
into  the  sphenoidal  fossa.  In  the  latter  region 
it  may  press  upon  the  nerves  going  to  the 
sphenoidal  fissure;  and  it  is  of  importance  for 
the  surgeon  to  know  that  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
on  the  affected  side  is  often  produced.  This 
important  symptom  is  probably  due  to  pressure 
upon  the  third  nerve. 

There  is  -  yet  another  class  of  compression- 
cases  in  which  that  condition  is  produced  by  the 
slow  accummulation  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation within  the  skull.  Much  will  depend, 
as  regards  special  symptoms,  upon  the  position 
of  the  abscess,  either  within  or  without  the  brain. 
If  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  it  must  more  or 
less  disorganise  its  structure,  and  thus  cause 
symptoms  due  to  laceration  as  well  as  compres- 
sion. Under  such  conditions  some  degree  of 
hemiplegia;  with,  probably,  preceding  spasms  of 
limbs,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  present.  Now  and 
then  cases  occur  in  which  an  irregular  sinus 
leads  into  an  abscess-cavity  in  the  brain,  and 
this  sinus  being  sometimes  free  and  sometimes 
blocked,  the  surgeon  has  repeated  opportunity 
of  estimating  the  effects  of  filling  of  the  cavity. 
In  such  cases,  headache,  stupor,  unilateral  twitch- 
ing of  limbs,  partial  hemiplegia,  with,  perhaps, 
vomiting,  and,  it  may  be,  general  convulsions, 
are  the  symptoms  to  be  expected.  The  position 
of  the  abscess  as  regards  different  regions  of  the 
brain  is  also  of  much  importance,  but  its  discus- 
sion cannot  be  entered  upon  in  any  detail  here, 
and  it  obviously  concerns  rather  disorganisation 
of  structure  than  simple  compression. 

When  a  large  accumulation  of  pus  takes  place 
between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  the  symp- 
toms produced  are  much  the  same  as  those 
caused  by  blood-dot.  We  must  make,  however, 
much  allowance  for  the  fact  that  these  cases  are 
almost  always  attended  by  meningitis,  and  thus 
the  symptoms  of  compression  are  masked  by 
those  due  to  inflammation.  Chronic  abscess 
under  the  bone  without  arachnitis  may  occur 
now  and  then  in  syphilitic  and  other  disease  of 
the  skull-bones,  but  such  cases  are  veiyrare. 
Such  cases  will  differ  from  those  of  haemorrhage 
in  that  the  symptoms  are  always  produced  verj 
slowly.  The  writer  once  had  the  opportunitj 
of  watching  such  a  case,  in  which  the  patient 
died  of  compression,  very  gradually  produced, 
and  without  any  complication.  The  chief  symp- 
tom was  constant  wearing  headache,  which  pre- 
vented sleep.  The  man  was  pale  and  feeble, 
but  not  paralysed  in  any  part,  excepting  that 
both  eyelids  drooped.  He  was  ration^,  but  spofcfe 
slowly,  as  if  in  a  state  of  partial  stupor.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  days  of  life  he  had  convul- 
sions, and  finally,  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  increasing  insensibility. 

Diagnosis. — It  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  said  above  that  the  diagnosis  of  compression 
by  symptoms  is  exceedingly  diflicult,  and  that 
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the  utmost  use  must  in  each  case  be  made  of  the 
histoty  of  the  case.  In  those  of  blood-compression 
after  injury  to  a  meningeal  artery,  there  is  almost 
always  the  fact  that  the  patient  betiyeeu  the 
date  of  the  injury  and  the  supervention  of  symp- 
toms had  an  interval  during  irhich  there  ap- 
peared to  be  little  or  nothing  the  matter.  This 
history  is,  if  the  symptoms  have  developed 
rapidly  and -without  the  signs  of  inflammation, 
by  itself  conclusive  for  diagnosis.  Under  such 
conditions  trephining  ought  to  be  at  once  resorted 
to,  or  possibly  it  might  be  yet-  better  practice  to 
first  tie  the  carotid  artery. 

The  diagnosis  of  abscess  in  the  brain-sub- 
stance has  already  been  discussed,  and  that  of 
inflammatory  collections  from  meningitis  will 
be  examined  in  its  proper  place  (fee  Mesisobs, 
Diseases  of ). 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  of  compression 
of  the  brain  is  almost  wholly  surgical,  and  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  the  trephine  and  knife  to 
elevate  depressed  bone,  or  evacuate  collections  of 
blood  or  pus.  Jonathak  HciCHiKsoif. 

BBAIIf,  Concussion  of. — ^We  class  under 
the  head  '  Concussion  of  Brain '  all  symptoms 
which  result  simply  from  the  shaking,  more  or  less 
violenliy,  of  the  contents  of  the  skull.  It  will  be 
obviaiis,however,that  most  cases  of  severe  shake 
of  the  brain  are  likely  to  be  complicated  by  visible 
lesions.  The  skull  may  he  broken  and  the  brain 
may  be  contused,  lacerated,  or  ecchymosed.  It  is 
liighly  probable,  however,  that  well-marked  and 
even  serious  symptoms  may  be  produced  by 
shaking  only,  and  without  the  existence  of  any 
lesion  discoverable  either  by  the  unaided  eye  or 
the  microscope.  We  must  further  clearly  under- 
stand that  this  element  of  concussion  {i.e.  the  re- 
sults of  shake  independent  of  lesion)  enters  into 
almost  every  case  of  injury  to  the  head.  Whatever 
be  the  other  lesions,  it  is  usually  the  fact  that  the 
brain  has  been  more  or  less  severely  shaken. 
Thus  it  may  easily  happen  in  cases  in  which, 
conspicuous  lesions  are  present,  such  as  fracture 
of  the  base  or  local  contusion,  that  stiU  the  results 
of  the  shake  are  the  most  important.  It  might  be 
convenient  if  we  were  in  the  habit  of  spealang  of 
most  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  head  as  Cotums- 
skin  plu3  other  ledona,  with  the  endeavour  to 
assign  to  ea«h  added  complication  its  proper 
share  in  the  general  result.  These  explanations 
are  necessary  before  we  put  the  question — Can 
concussion  alone  cause  death?  Although  it>  is 
highly  probable  that  we  ought  to  reply  with  a 
very  confident  affirmation,  and  to  assert  that  it  is 
very  common  for  concussion  to  be  the  chief  cause 
of  the  fatal  event,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
it,  since  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which 
severe  concussion  is  produced  without  some 
attending  lesion.  The  symptoms  caused  by  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  may  be  studied  in  very  nu- 
merous cases  of  very  various  degrees  of  severity, 
which  yet  recover  perfectly.  From  what  is 
observed  in  these,  we  may  infer  as  to  the  part 
which  concussion  takes  in  complicated  ca^es  many 
of  which  prove  fatal. 

The  results  of  concussion  may  he  divided  into 
three  stages  —the  first  stage  is  that  of  collapse ; 
the  second,  that  of  reaction,  or  of  vaso-motor 
paresis,  or,  if  named  from  its  most  prominent 
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symptom,  the  sleepy  stage ;  the  third  is  that  of 
convalescence,  or  recovery.  The  symptoms  of 
the  first  stage,  or  stage  of  collapse,  vary  with 
the  severity  of  the  case,  but  if  at  all  well- 
marked  consist  in  feebleness  of  pulse,  pallor  of 
skin,  coldness  of  extremities,  and  dilatation  of 
pupils.  They  may  approach  a  condition  which 
threatens  immediate  death.  There  is  no  stertor, 
for  tlie  respiration  is  too  feebly  performed.  Al- 
though the  collapse  may  be  very  great,  the  in- 
sensibility is  rarely  quite  complete.  It  is  of  great 
importance  in  this  stage  to  establish  the  negative 
as  regards  all  forms  of  paralysis.  If  any  non- 
symmetrical symptoms  aie  present,  the  ease  is 
more  than  mere  concussion.  During  this  stage 
nothing  should  be  done,  except  placing  the 
patient  in  a  condition  of  comfort,  and  preventing 
the  cooling  of  the  body.  Stimulants,  unless  the 
collapse  is  extreme,  should  be  avoided.  After 
the  collapse  has  lasted  some  little  time  (half-an- 
hour  to  two,  three,  or  more  hours),  it  begins  to 
pass  off.  The  patient  moans,  manifests  discom- 
fort, turns  on  his  side,  and  draws  his  knees  up. 
Very  often  at  this  period  sickness  occurs,  and  it  is 
almost  invariable  if  the  patient's  stomach  was 
full  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Consciousness 
is  now  usually  restored,  and,  by  rousing,  the 
patient  may  be  induced  to  speak,  and  will  tell 
his  name,  &c.  Gradually,  during  a  period  of 
some  hours,  the  case  slides  on  into  the  sleepy 
stage.  The  pulse  is  now  relaxed  and  full,  the 
skin  is  warm  or  even  hot,  the  face  may  be  some- 
what flushed,  and  the  pupils  are  contracted.  The 
patient  is  overpowered  with  sleepiness,  and  can 
only  be  awakened  with  difficulty.  It  is,  however, 
always  vnthin  possibility  to  awaken  him,  and  he 
usually  rouses  himself  to -the  calls  of  nature. 
Very  commonly  the  pulse  is  irregular,  especially 
if  the  patient,  be  young.  At  this  stage  again  care 
must  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any 
non-symmetrical  symptoms,  any  weakness  of  a 
limb,'  of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  of  any  single  eye- 
>  muscle.  If  the  patient  passes  his  urine  or  fseoes 
in  bed,  or  if  there  is  long-continued  retention  of 
urine,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  is  more  than 
mere  concussion— namely,  laceration  or  contu- 
sion. The  sleepy  stage  may  last  for  a  day  or  for 
a  week,  and  it  is  in  severe  cases  so  well-marked 
that  the  patient's  eyelids  may  be  held  open,  and 
the  pupils  examined,  without  awaking  him. 

During  this  stage  the  measures  of  treatment 
called  for  are  spare  diet,  purgation,  cold  to  the 
head,  and  quiet.  When  the  sleepy  stage  passes 
off,  the  patient  is  left  weary,  torpid,  unfit 
for  mental  effort,  and  often  with  distressing 
headache.  These  are  the  symptoms  of  the  con- 
valescent stage,  and  they  may  last  more  or  less 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  patient  should  still 
be  kept  carefully  quiet,  no  stimulants  should  be 
allowed,  and  purgatives  should  occasionally  he 
used.  Some  of  the  symptoms  present  during  the 
stage  of  convalesence  may  persist  so  long  that 
they  may  rank  rather  as  sequelse.  Thus  there 
may  be  for  years  nervousness,  inaptitude  for 
business,  liability  to  headache,  and  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influence  of  stimulants.  As  a 
rule,  however.evenaftervery severe  concussions, 
no  such  iU-results  are  left,  but  the  patient  re- 
gains after  a  time  perfect  cerebral  health.  Thia 
remark  must,  however,  not  be  held  to  apply  to 
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3oncussion  Tpheu  received  in  railway  aooidents; 
for  in  these  cases  there  is  a  prospect  of  pecuniary 
compensation,  and  the  sequelae  are  often  severe, 
prolonged,  and  very  peculiar. 

Jonathan  HiTTcniNSOK. 

BHAIN,  Congestion  of.  See  Bbaik, 
Hypersemia  of. 

BBAIIf,  HsBmorrhago  into.  —  Stnon.  : 
Cerebral  Apoplexy;  Fr.  Hemorrhagie  ciribrale 
interstitielle ;  Ger.  Bimechlag. 

DEFiNiTioif. — ^Escape  of  blood,  by  ruptnre  of 
a  vessel,  into  the  substance  or  cavities  of  the 
brain.  Haemoirrhage  into  the  meninges  is 
separately  described. 

Cerebral  haemorrhage  is  commonly  due  to  the 
rupture  of  an  artery,  very  rarely  to  that  of  a 
vein.  Occasionally,  minute  extravasations  are 
caused  by  rupture  of  capillaries.  Haemorrhage 
from  arteries  or  veins  may  also  be  due  to  their 
laceration  by  injury. 

MnauotiY. — Arterial  haemorrhage  is  usually 
due  to  the  coincidence  of  weakened  vascular  wall 
and  increased  pressure  within  the  vessel.  The 
causes  of  these  states  may  be  regarded  as  the 
conditions  predisposiny  to  cerebral  hsemorrhage. 
Hereditary  influence  is  sometimes  distinctly 
seen,  as  a  tendency  to  vascular  degenei^tion,  or 
to  conditions  which,  as  renal  disease,  produce 
such  degeneration.  Similarity  of  vascular 
distribution  may  also  be  inherited,  and  may  de- 
termine the  locality  of  strain,  and,  therefore, 
first  of  degeneration,  and  ultimately  of  rupture. 
Cerebral  haemorrhage  is  most  frequent  after  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  occurs  at  any  age,  though  rare 
during  the  first  half  of  life.  It  is  nearly  twice 
as  common  in  men  as  in  women.  It  is  said  to 
be  more  frequent  in  temperate  than  in  tropical 
climates,  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  at  high 
than  at  low  elevations.  Certain  acquired  con- 
ditions act  as  predisposing  causes.  Chronic 
Bright's  disease  leads  to  early  and  extreme  de- 
generation of  vessels,  as  well  as  directly  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  increased  blood- 
pressure  :  hence  it  predisposes  powerfully  to 
cerebral  haemorrhage.  In  purpura  and  scurvy, 
cerebral  haemorrhage  occasionally  occurs — it  is 
said  in  consequence  of  acute  vascular  degenera- 
tion and  increased  blood-tension.  The  state  of 
vascular  repletion  known  as  plethora  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  It  probably  does  aid  other  causes, 
but  rarely  co-exists  with  the  most  ef&cient, 
and  so  takes  a  very  subordinate  position.  Chronic 
alcoholism  and  opium-eating  are  said  to  promote 
vascular  degeneration. 

The  proximate  causes  of  cerebral  haemorahage 
are  the  weakened  state  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel, 
and  commonly  some  increase  of  blood-pressure. 
The  vessel-wall  is  weakened  by  degeneration, 
and  is  often  imperfectly  supported  in  an  atrophied 
brain.  The  increase  of  pressure  within  the  ves- 
sels may  be  permanent,  as  in  peripheral  obstruc- 
tion, with  or  without  hypertrophy  of  the  heart; 
or  temporary,  as  in  excited  action  of  heart,  or 
impeded  circulation  during  effort.  These  causes 
are  considered  more  fully  in  the  article  on 
Bbaik,  Vessels  of.  Diseases  of. 

Haemorrhage  from  a  vein  is  rare,  except  as  the 
result  of  laceration  by  direct  injury,  op  of  ulcera- 
tion invading  the  vein  secondarily.     Varicose 
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veins  in  the  pia  mater  may  sometimes  rupture 
(Andral). 

Capillary  haemorrhage  is  usually  due  to  venous 
obstruction,  especially  to  thrombosis  in  a  vein. 
Anatomical  Appeaeancbs. — In  intra-cerebral 
haemorrhage,  the  blood  is  extravasated  into  the 
substance  or  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain — 
into  the  latter  usually  by  ruptnre  of  a  previous 
extravasation  within  the  cerebral  substance.    In 
the  latter  situation  the  blood  occupies  a  cavity 
formed  by  laceration  of  the  brain-tissue ;  rarely, 
when  very  minute   and   'oapillaiy,'  by  merely 
separating  the  fibres.    In  size  an  extravasation 
varies  from  that  of  a  pea  or  even  smaller,  lip 
to  that  of  the  fist.    The  blood  is  clotted,  and 
reddish-black    in    colour;     and    fragments   of 
brain-tissue  are  mingled  with  it.      The  cavity 
containing  it  is  often  very  irregular  in  shape ; 
its  walla  are  uneven,  present  projecting  shreds 
of  lacerated  brain-substance,  and   are  blood- 
stained and  softened — at  first  by  imbibition  of 
serum,  and  later  by  inflammation.    Many  small 
extravasations  are  often  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  larger  clot.    Usually  there  is  only 
one  large  extravasation :  sometimes,  however, 
there  are  two  or  three.    The  extravasated  blood 
exercises  pressure;  the convolntionsare flattened; 
the  falx  is  bulged  to  the  opposite  side  (Hugh- 
lings  Jackson,  Hutchinson) ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere  is  anaemic.    The  effused  blood  may 
tear  its  way  into  the  lateral  ventricle ;  it  then 
speedily  distends  both  lateral  ventricles  and  the 
third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and  escapes  by  the 
openings  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  central  and  lateral,  into  the  subarach- 
noid space.     Or  the  blood  may  escape  to  the 
surface,  infiltrate  the  pia  mater,  and  tear  its  way 
into  the  subarachnoid  cavity,  often  by  a  very 
small  opening.     It  is  rarely  that  the  artery  from 
which  the  blood  has  escaped  can  be  detected. 
Occasionally  the  extrayasaticn   can  be  traced 
to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  some  size.    In 
other  cases  miliary  aneurisms  may  be  found  on 
many  vessels.    The  larger  arteries  ccmmonly 
present  atheromatous  changes. 

After  a  time  the  extravasated  blood  under- 
goes changes.  The  clot  shrinks  and  gradually 
becomes,  first  chocolate,  then  brown,  and  ulti- 
mately a  reddish-yellow ;  and  it  then  contains 
chiefiy  fat-globules,  pigment  and  other  granules, 
and  haematoidin  crystals.  The  rapidity  with 
■vrfiich  it  undergoes  this  change  is  doubtftil,  and 
certainly  varies.  It  is  said  that  the  distinctive 
blood-colour  has  disappeared  as  early  as  the 
twentieth  day.  Meanwhile  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  undergo  changes.  The  inflanamation,  in 
rare  cases  excessive,  and  purulent,  is  usually 
conservative,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  con- 
nective tissue.  A  firm  wall  is  thus  developed, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  becomes  smooth  by 
the  softening  and  removal  of  the  loose  fragments 
of  brain-substance ;  by  this  means  a  cyst  is 
formed.  It  is  said  that  connective  tissue  may 
extend  across  its  cavity,  and  that  in  rare  cases, 
the  fluid  being  absorbed,  the  cyst  walls  may 
unite,  and  a  cicatrix  result.  Such  cicatrices  are, 
however,  much  more  frequently  due  to  softening 
than  to  haemorrhage.  It  is  asserted  that  a  cyst 
may  be  developed  in  thirty  or  forty  days  undei 
favourable  conditions. 
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Hsemorrhago  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
biain,  but  is  more  frequent  in  some  situations 
than  in  others.  The  most  frequent  seatis  the 
corpus  striatum  and  the  region  just  outside  it : 
nearly  half  the  intra-oerebral  hamorrha^es  are 
in  this  situation.  Other  primary  seats,  in  the 
order  of  frequency,  are  the  pons  and  peduncles, 
the  cerebellum,  the  cortex,  the  optic  thalamus 
(often  affected  by  an  extension  of  the  hsemor- 
rhagefrom  the  corpus  striatum),  the  posterior  por- 
tion, and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  frequent  extravasation  into  and  outside  the 
corpus  striatum,  is  explained  by  the  vascular 
supply.    (See  Beain,  Vessels  of.  Diseases  of.) 

Traumatic  haemorrhage  occurs  into  and  from 
a  lacerated  portion  of  brain,  and  is  most  fre- 
quently found  on  the  surface,  occupying  mainly 
the  middle  of  the  conyex  portion  of  each  convo- 
lution, and  some  other  regions  much  exposed  to 
injury,  as  the  surface  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe. 
Ventricular  hasmorrhage  sometimes  results  from 
traumatic  rupture  of  a  small  vein  on  the  surface 
of  the  corpus  striatum  (Preseott  Hewett). 

Soft  tumours  (especially  glioma)  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  haemorrhage.  The  distinc- 
tion from  simple  hssmorrhage  (sometimes  diffi- 
cult) rests  on  their  position  being  commonly  one 
in  Trhich  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  rare ;  and  on 
some  gelatinous-looking  tumour-substance  being 
found,  into  -which  hsmorrhage  has  not  occurred, 
and  -which  has  characteristic  microscopic  features. 

Other  organs  may  be  healthy,  or  present  the 
changes  -which  have  been  mentioned  as  predis- 
posing causes ;  the  lungs  are  -usually  secondarily 
congested,  often  intensely. 

Symptoms. — The  occurrence  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage  is  indicated  by  cerebral  symptoms 
of  t-wo  classes,  the  one  general  and  more  or  less 
transient,  the  other  local  and  more  or  less 
permanent.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
sometimes  premonitory  symptoms ;  and  commonly 
general  symptoms  manifested  by  pulse,  tempe- 
rature, &c.,  -which  are  secondary  to  the  brain- 
lesion. 

Premonitori/  symptoms,  somewhat  rare,  are 
those  of  altered  cerebral  function  due  to  local 
vascular  disease,  headache,  vertiginous  feelings, 
local'  -weakness  or  numbness,  slight  mental 
changes,  and  slight  affection  of  speech  (see 
BsAiN,  Vessels  of.  Diseases  of,  and  Bkaih-, 
Anaemia  of).  They  are  less  frequent  than  in 
cases  of  softening,  and  more  commonly  precede 
cerebral  haemorrhage  in  the  old  than  in  the  young 
and  middle-aged. 

The  onset  of  haemorrhage  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  apoplexy,  i.e.  loss  of  consciousness  and 
of  po-wer  of  motion  and  of  sensation,  often  -with 
relaxation  of  the  sphincters  and  loss  of  reflex 
action  (see  Apopiexy,  Obeebbal).  These  symp- 
toms are  profound  and  lasting  according  to  the 
size  of  the  haemorrhage  and  its  position ;  being  es- 
pecially marked  in  large  and  double  effusions,  in 
intraventricular  haemorrhage,  and  in  haemorrhage 
into  the  pons.  In  a  case  of  moderate  severity  they 
last  only  a  fe-w  hours,  and  gradually  pass  a-way. 
In  severer  cases  they  may  deepen  until  death 
occurs  from  failure  of  respiratory  po-wer. 
Death  is  rarely  very  speedy,  life  being  usually 
prolonged  for  some  hours  even  in  the  most 
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rapidly  fatal  cases.  In  rare  instances  iil 
haemorrhage  into  the  medulla,  and  also  iii 
meningeal  haemorrhage,  death  has  occurred  in 
five  minutes,  probably  in  each  case  from  the 
rapid  interference  -with  the  respiratory  centre. 

The  temperature  is  at  first  lo-wered  one  or 
t-wo  degrees,  the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent, 
and  the  respiration  slo-w.  The  Oheyne-Stokes 
respiratory  rhythm  often  precedes  death.  After 
a  fe-w  ho-urs  the  temperature  rises  to  the  normal 
and  in  mild  cases  stops  there,  but  in  graver  cases 
it  rises  above  the  normal  t-wo  or  three  degrees. 
In  some  very  grave  cases  the  initial  fall  or  sub- 
sequent rise  may  be  extreme  and  go  on  until 
death  occurs,  sometimes  reaching  90°  in  the  one 
case,  and  107°  or  108°  in  the  other  (BourneviUe). 

In  slight  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  there 
may  be  no  loss  of  conscio-nsness.  Vomiting  in 
such  cases  is  not  -unfrequent.  In  other  rare 
cases  of  large  haemorrhage,  especially  bet-ween 
the  external  capsule  of  the'corpus  striatum  and 
the  island  of  Eeil  (Broadbeut),  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness comes  on  gradually,  after  other 
symptoms,  as  of  shock,  for  example,  have  lasted 
for  an  hour  or  t-wo.  These  cases  have  been 
termed  ingravescent. 

Local  symptoms,  often  permanent,  and  al-ways 
of  longer  duration  than  the  loss  of  consciousness, 
are  present  in  all  cases  of  circumscribed  cere- 
bral haemorrhage,  except  in  the  rare  instances 
in  -which,  by  its  central  position  in  the  pons 
and  medulla,  it  causes  directly  bilateral  effects 
only,  -which  are  added  to  and  intensify  the  gene- 
ral symptoms  caused  indirectly.  In  a  unilateral 
cerebral  lesion,  the  direct  symptoms  are  unila- 
teral loss  of  po-wer  of  voluntary  movement  and 
often  of  sensation,  accompanied  sometimes -with 
convulsion  or  rigidity.  These  local  symptoms 
may  commence  a  fe-w  minutes  or  longer  before 
the  loss  of  consciousness.  They  coexist  -with 
the  apoplectic  condition,  and  may  often  be 
recognised,  even  during  coma,  by  the  flaocidity 
of  the  paralysed  limbs,  -which  fall  more  helplessly 
than  those  of  the  opposite  side  ;  by  inequality 
of  the  mouth  and  of  the  pupils ;  by  conj-ugate 
deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  to-wards  the  side 
of  the  brain  iiy  ured ;  by  convulsive  movements ; 
and,  as  the  apoplexy  clears,  by  the  detection  of 
unilateral  defect  of  sensibility.  The  coma  passing 
a-way,  these  signs  become  more  distinct,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  hemiplegia  remain,  varying  in 
intensity  and  extent  according  to  the  position  of 
the  lesion.  The  apoplectic  state  may  recur  after 
its  disappearance— a  grave  symptom,  usually  in- 
dicating that  a  fresh  hsemorrhage  has  occurred 
in  the  same  or  the  other  side  of  the  brain,  or 
more  frequently  that  the  blood  has  escaped  into 
the  ventricles.  In  the  former  case  the  unilateral 
symptoms,  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  &c.,  are  increased  on  the  same,  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  opposite  side ;  in  the  latter  the  uni- 
lateral symptoms  disappear,  and  general  power- 
lessness  and  deep  coma  supervene,  -with  stertor, 
relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  lowered  temperature, 
and  impeded  respiration.  Death  always  ensues. 
Con-vulsion  may  be  a  conspicuous  symptom 
at  the  onset  or  subsequently.  It  is  usually 
unilateral  in  its  course  or  commencement,  be- 
ginning on  the  side  paralysed,  rarely  affecting 
only  the  non-paralysed  side.  Where  convulsion  u< 
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cot  met  ■wit'i^  nmscular  twitching  or  rigidity 
may  occur.  General  or  ■widely-spread  rigidity 
or  twitching  points  to  a  hilateral  lesion;  if  with 
coma,  to  ventricular  hsemorrhage. 

After  a  day  or  two  symptoms  of  irritation 
about  the  cerebral  lesion  come  on,  such  as  head- 
ache, delirium,  and  rigidity  in  the  paralysed  limbs., 
During  this  period  the  temperature  rises  above 
the  normal,  and  the  pulse  becomes  quick.  On 
their  subsidence,  these  symptoms,  if  the  lesion 
is  slight,  may  be  scarcely  recognisable,  and  a 
stationary  period  ensues,  at  the  end  of  which 
recovery  of  power  over  the  paralysed  limbs 
begins.  In  slight  cases  power  may  be  recovered 
very  speedily.  Its  return  depends  upon  the 
structural  recovery  of  slightly  damaged  tissue, 
and  on  other  parts  taking  on  an  increased  func- 
tion in  compensation  for  that  which  is  destroyed. 
The  electric  irritability  of  the  muscles  exhibits 
little  change.  Sometimes,  however,  when  there 
is  great  irritation  at  the  lesion  propagated 
downwards  to  the  cord,  a  marked  initial  increase 
in  irritability  may  precede  a  considerable  de- 
pression, coincident  with  rapid  wasting.  Ee- 
coveiy  of  power  is  rarely  complete  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  area  of  damage  is  very 
small;  and  when  the  damage  is  large  and  affects 
an  important  motor  region,  there  may  be  no 
recovery,  loss  of  power  persisting,  commonly 
with  more  or  less  '  late  rigidity '  in  the  paralysed 
limbs.  Slight  permanent  mental  change  often  re- 
mains, and  as  the  motor  power  is  recovered,  ataxic 
and  other  disorders  of  movement  may  supervene 
in  the  limbs  which  were  paralysed,  although 
much  less  commonly  than  after  softening. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage rests  on  the  symptoms  of  a  localised  cere- 
bral lesion,  occurring  suddenly.  The  conditions 
from  which  it  has  most  commonly  to  be  distin- 
guished are — congestion  of  the  brain ;  softening 
of  the  brain,  embolic  and  thrombio ;  and,  some- 
times, tumour.  For  the  distinction  from  it  of 
other  causes  of  apoplectic  loss  of  consciousness, 
uraemia,  post-epileptic  coma,  &c.  see  Apoplexy, 
Cebebral.  From  congestion  the  chief  dis- 
tinction of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  lies  in  the 
transient  nature  of  the  loss  of  consciousness ; 
and  in  the  slightness  and  general  character  of 
the  symptoms  which  characterise  the  former. 
Congestion  generally,  haemorrhage  only  some- 
times, comes  on  during  effort :  and  the  absence 
of  history  of  effort  is  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Similarly,  the  premonitory  symptoms  which  are 
usually  present  in  congestion,  are  generally 
absent  in  hsemorrhage.  The  loss  of  motor  power, 
and  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  shock,  are  much 
greater  in  haemorrhage  than  in  congestion.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  two  states  fre- 
quently coexist.  From  softening  consequent  on 
embolism  cerebral  haemorrhage  has  also  to  be 
distinguished.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  are 
usually  of  an  earlier  age  than  those  of  haemor- 
rhage ;  their  vessels  are  healthy,  but  they  have 
organic  heart-disease,  which  is  often  grave. 
There  may  be  evidence  of  embolism  elsewhere, 
in  spleen,  kidney,  or  retina.  Loss  of  conscious- 
ness may  be  absent  in  embolism,  and  the  para- 
lysis often  comes  on  deliberately.  An  exten- 
sive capillary  embolism,  causing  deep  coma, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  haemorrhage.  From 


eoftening  due  to  thrombosis  the  distinction  is 
often  difficult.  Age,  and  the  state  of  the  vessels, 
no  longer  serve  as  guides.  The  presence  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  is  in  favour  of  hsemorrhage. 
The  occurrence  of  previous  hemiplegic  attacks 
points  to  softening.    In  the  attack,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness is  much  more  considerable,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subsequent  paralysis,  in  haemor- 
rhage than  in  softening.     But  the  distinction  on 
this  ground  is  often  very  dif&cult,  since  loss  of 
consciousness  may  be  absent  in  slight  hsemor 
rhage,  and  considerable  in  an  extensive  softening. 
A  deliberate  onset  is  in  favour  of  softening,  and 
so  are  much  mental  change  and  early  rigidity. 
Paralysis  of  sudden  onset,  in  cases  of  iunumr, 
may  be  ascribed  to  haemorrhage,  to  which  it  is 
indeed  sometimes,  but  not  always,  due.  Usually, 
enquiry  elicits  &  history  of  gradual,  long-con- 
tinued  symptoms ;  intense  headache  and  optic 
neuritis  are  strongly  suggestive  of  tumour. 

Haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
is  distinguished  from  meningeal  hemorrhage  by 
the  pain  and  mental  excitement  being  less  con- 
spicuous, convulsion  rarer,  and  by  the  presence 
of  symptoms  of  a  local  lesion.  Hamorrhage 
into  the  ventricles,  which  resembles  meningeal 
haemorrhage  in  the  generality  of  its  symptoms,  is 
usually  distinguished  by  succeeding  the  symp- 
toms of  a  circumscribed  lesion. 

Peoqnosis.  —  During  the  attack  itself  the 
prognosis  in  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  must 
be  guided  by  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms, 
and  by  the  place  of  the  lesion,  as  far  as  that  can 
be  ascertained.  Death  is  probable  if  the  coma 
is  profound  or  long-continued,  and  if  the  early 
depression,  or  the  subsequent  rise  of  tem- 
perature and  pulse-rate  is  great.  When  the  symp- 
toms indicate  ventricular  haemorrhage,  or  haemor- 
rhage into  the  pons,  the  patient  will  certainly  die. 
Consciousness  being  recovered,  and  the  danger 
of  immediate  death  over,  the  freedom  from 
much  secondary  pyrexia,  from  lung-congesiion, 
and  from  bedsores,  are  favourable  indications. 
The  chance  of  recovery  from  the  paralysis  is  es- 
timated by  evidence  of  position  of  the  lesion, 
and  by  any  indications  of  improvement.  Early 
contraction  of  the  flexors  is  unfevourable.  The 
danger  of  recurrence  is  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  vascular  disease,  and  the  existence  of 
irremovable  causes  of  increased  arterial  tension. 
Hence  the  prognosis  is  rendered  unfavourable 
by  advanced  age,  or  chronic  renal  disease,  and 
by  the  evidence  of  general  premature  decay. 

Teeatment. — During  the  attack.  Best  is  the 
most  important.  The  patient  should  remain, 
as  far  as  possible,  where  he  is  seized ;  stillness 
must  be  secured:  and  all  effort  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  posture  should  be  recumbent,  with  the  head 
raised.  Any  cause  of  passive  cerebral  congestion, 
such  as  a  tight  collar,  must  be  looked  for  and  re- 
moved. Venesection  was  formerly  almost  always 
emplojredin  such  cases— certainly  too  universally ; 
but  it  is  now  quite  discarded — perhaps  too  abso- 
lutely. Loss  of  blood  lessens  the  force  of  the 
heart  and  vascular  tension  j  it  thus  hastens  the 
cessation  of  external  bleeding.  Doubtless  it  acts 
in  the  same  way  in  internal  hsemorrhage.  It  may 
be  used  with  probable  advantage  if  the  arterial 
tension  is  great  (that  is  if  the  pulse  is  incompres- 
sible), the  heart  acting  strongly,  and  there  JD 
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jteagon  to  believe  that  the  intra-cranial  haemor- 
rhage is  increasing.  A  small  qjiantity  of  blood 
should  be  taken  rapidly.  In  veniricular  hsenior- 
rhage,  venesection  is  probably  poverless  for  good. 
It  should  not  be  employed  \rhere  there  is  any 
evidence  of  failing  heart-power.  Its  indications 
are  drawn  as  much  from  the  state  of  the  patient 
as  from  the  fact  of  heemorrhage.  Bright's  disease 
is  no  contra-indication. 

If  bleeding  is  not  employed,  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  by  other  measures  must  be  to  divert 
the  blood  as  far  as  possible  from  the  brain,  by 
relaxing  the  systemic  vessels,  while  endeavouring 
to  obtain  contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
''Varmth  may  be  applied  to  the  limbs,  aided  by 
smapisras.  Dry-cupping  to  the  surface,  and 
purgatives,  as  crotonoil,  will  divert  the. blood  to 
the  surface,  or  to  the  capacious  intestinal  vessels. 
Drugs  which  would  cause  contraction  of  the 
vessels  are  to  be  avoided,  since  their  iniiuence 
being  on  the  smallest  vessels  and  universal,  their 
tendency  is  to  increase  arterial  tension  and 
haemorrhage.  Contraction  of  encephalic  vessels 
may  be  furthered  by  cold  to  the  head  or  sinapisms 
to  the  neck,  according  as  the  head  is  hotter  or 
colder  than  normal.  The  heart  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  a  little  below  the  normal  in  force,  but 
failure  of  power  must  be  warded  off  by  stimu- 
lants given  with  great  care.  Convulsion  is  more 
effectually  checked  by  cold  than  by  bromides; 
the  latter  may  be  given  if  the  convulsion  recurs. 

After  the  attaok. — During  the  stage  of  irrita- 
tion, rest  must  be  maintained,  and  all  sources  of 
annoyance  must  be  avoided.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  gently  open  by  laxatives  or  by  injec- 
tions. Stimulants  must  be  avoided,  and  the  diet 
should  be  light.  Pain  may  be  relieved  by  cold 
to  the  head,  a  blister  to  the  neck,  or  by  Indian 
hemp  or  by  bromide  of  potassium. 

During  reparation  the  diet  must  be  nutritions, 
but  carefully  regulated ;  and  constipation  of 
the  bowels  must  be  avoided.  Rubbing  of  the 
limbs,  and  their  gentle .  exercise,  will  aid  their 
recovery,  and  after  the  symptoms  of  irritation 
have'  passed,  faradisation  will  improve  muscular 
nutrition,  and  is  especially  indicated  where  rapid 
loss  of  irritability  indicates  probable  wasting. 
Nervine  tonics  are  useful ;  none  more  so  than  a 
combination  of  hypophosphite  of  soda  and  tinc- 
ture of  nux  vomica.  In  anaemia  the  syrup  of 
the  phosphate  of  iron  is  good.  Warmth,  change 
of  scene,  and  cheerful  mental  surroundings  are 
useM  ai^'uncts,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of 
recovery.  W.  E.  Gowebs. 

BBAIIT,  Eyperffimia  of.  —  Synox.  :  Con- 
gestion of  the  brain. 

Definitiok. — Increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
within  the  capillaries  of  the  brain. 

Since  neither  the  arteries  nor  tlie  veins  of  the 
brain-iSubstance  can  be  over-distended  vrith 
blood  without  capillaiy  hyperaemia,  and  since 
it  is  to  capillary  hyperaemia  that  the  functional 
disturbance  of  the  brain  is  related,  this  may  be 
justly  taken  as  the  essential  pathological  element 
in  cerebral  congestion.  The  congestion  may  be 
active,  when  the  capillaries  contain,  in  conse- 
quence of  arterial  distension  or  dilatation,  oxy- 
genated blood  passing  rapidly  through  them ;  or 
«t  may  be  passive,  when,  from  venous  obstruo- 
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tion,  the  capillaries  contain  slowly-moving  blood, 
becoming,  and  in  great  part  already,  venous. 

.iETioLooY. — (A)  Active  congestion  of  the  brain 
may  be  general  or  partial.  Of  the  general  form 
the  remote  causes  are  as  fallows : — Men  are  said 
to  be  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  Age  in- 
creases its  frequency  (but  this  is  more  true  of 
the  passive  form) ;  yet  children,  from  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  their  vaso-motor  system,  ocoasionallj 
suffer  from  active  cerebral  congestion.  Heredity 
has  only  an  indirect  influence.  The  plethoric 
condition  is  a  powerful  predisponent.  The  im- 
mediate causes  of  excessive  flow  through  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  may  be  thus  stated — ^(1)  In- 
crease in  the  blood-pressure — either  general,  from 
excessive  action  of  the  heart  (as  in  extreme 
hypertrophy  or  functional  overaetion);  or  partial, 
from  an  obstruction  elsewhere,  throwing  an  un- 
due proportion  of  the  pressure  upon  the  cerebral 
vessels.  This  is  seen  in  contraction  of  the  aorta 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  vessels  to  the  head,  and 
in  sudden  contraction  of  a  large  number  of  the 
systemic  arterioles,  as  those  of  the  surface,  in 
exposure  to  cold  and  in  ague.  (2)  Active  ar- 
terial dilatation  of  vaso-motor  origin  may  result 
from  prolonged  mental  work,  severe  ■  moral 
emotion,  insolation,  digestive  disturbances,  or 
from  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  various  poisons, 
such  as  alcohol  and  amyl-nitrite.  In  these 
cases  the  vaso-motor  disturbance  may  precede 
and  cause,  or  may  succeed  and  result  from  the 
overaetion  of  the  brain-tissue,  which  is  intensified 
by  it.  In  acute  alcoholic  poisoning  the  cerebral 
congestion  is,  as  Niemeyer  suggests,  probably 
secondary  to  the  disturbance  of  brain-tissuo ; 
in  chronic  alcoholism  it  may  possibly  be  pri- 
mary. In  pyrexia  the  headache  and  delirium 
have  been  thought  to  be  due  to  congestion,  but 
this  is  not  certain.  (3)  Increased  atmospheric 
pressure  may  cause  congestion  of  the  brain. 
(4)  And,  lastly,  gravitation  in  the  recumbent 
posture  may  alone  cause  cerebral  hyperaemia, 
or  may  powerfully  aid  other  causes  in  produc- 
ing it. 

Fartial  active  congestion  of  brain-tissue  occurs 
chiefly  along  vfith  disease  of  the  arteries,  which 
perverts  blood-pressure;  in  organic  brain-dis- 
eases, as  tumour,  haemorrhage,  &c. ;  and  after 
blows  on  the  head. 

(B)  Passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  when 
general,  is  the  result  of  impeded  return  of  blood 
from  the  head.  It  may  be  due  to  pressure  on  the 
veins  in  the  neck,  as  by  tumours  or  tight  collars ; 
pressure  on  the  innominate  veins  by  tumours  or 
aneurism ;  or  obstruction  to  the  circulation  from 
violent  respiratory  efforts,  as  cough  or  blowing 
wind-instruments.  It  may  be  caused  by  impedi- 
ments within  the  circulation,  such  as  tricuspid 
insufficiency  and  its  causes  in  the  lungs,  or  dis- 
ease on  the  left  fide  of  the  heart.  The  recum- 
bent posture  assists  all  these  influences.  In 
arterial  obstruction  from  diseased  vessels,  a  weak 
heart,  insufficient  to  overcome  the  obstruction, 
may  permit  venous  stasis,  but  the  capillary  con- 
dition is  one  of  angemia. 

Partial  jiassive  congestion  may  occur  from 
thrombosis  in  a  cerebral  vein,  or  from  pressure 
by  a  growth  on  one  of  the  cerebral  sinuses, 

AjfATOMioAL  Appeabances. — The  capillaries 
are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  even  when  oret- 
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distended,  but  with  the  microscope  they  are  seen 
to  be  dilated,  often  to  twice  their  normal  calibre. 
Their  distension  is  indicated  by  a  deeper  tint  of 
the  grey  substance ;  and  the  fullness  of  the  small 
arteries  and  veins  shows  itself  in  an  increase, 
often  very  great,  in  the  number  and  size  of  the 
red  points  visible  on  section  of  the  white  matter. 
In  active  congestion  the  arteries  are  said  to  be 
distinctly  larger  than  normal,  and  their  perivas- 
cular spaces  lessened  in  size ;  the  minute  vessels 
of  the  meninges  are  distended.  In  passive  con- 
gestion the  veins  and  sinuses  are  gorged  with 
blood.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
such  engorgement  of  the  veins  occurs  in  all 
cases  of  death  from  interference  with  respira- 
tion, and  that  the  vessels  of  the  most  dependent 
portion  are  always  fullest.  The  state  of  the 
cerebral  veins  must  therefore  be  carefully  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  veins  of  other  organs. 
Active  congestion  may  sometimes  leave  no  visible 
traces.  After  a  time  blood-pigraent  collects  out- 
side the  vessels  (Bastian),  and  serous  effusion 
into  the  pia  mater  may  be  found ;  and  after  long- 
continued  congestion,  the  vessels  may  be  perma- 
nently distended ;  the  spaces  in  which  they  run 
are  increased  in  size.  Such  increase  is  common 
apart  from  pathological  congestion,  but  it  is  so 
great  in  some  cases  of  long-continued  congestion 
that  this  effect  cannot  (with  Moxon)  be  altogether 
denied. 

STMPToas. — It  is  probable  thatmany  symptoms 
have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  cerebral  con- 
gestion, some  because  hyperaemia,  due  to  the 
mode  of  death,  was  found  post  mortem,  others 
because  an  assumed  congestion  was  the  readiest 
mode  of  explanation.  Moxoh  has  indeed  main- 
tained that  cerebral  hypersemia  never  causes 
symptoms  except  perhaps  in  death  from  strangu- 
lation. It  is  doubtful  whether  our  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  the  cerebral  circulation  is  suf- 
ficiently exact  to  justify  this  conclusion,  which  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  vrith  clinical  facts. 

The  symptoms  commonly  referred  to  cerebral 
congestion  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes — those 
of  excitement,  and  those  of  depression.  Either  of 
these  may  exist  alone;  those  of  excitement  may 
precede  those  of  depression ;  or  they  may  partially 
co-exist.  They  may  be  slight  or  severe ;  acute 
or  chronic.  In  all  cases  they  are  increased  by 
the  recumbent  posture  or  by  depressing  the 
head,  by  expiration,  and  by  effort ;  and  they  are 
usually  aggravated  by  constipation,  and  by  in- 
dulgence in  alcohol. 

In  general  cerebral  hyperaemia,  among  the 
symptoms  of  excitement  may  be  mentioned 
mental  irritability ;  headache — slight  or  violent, 
with  feelings  of  fulness  or  throbbing  in  the  head, 
and  vertiginous  or  other  unpleasant  sensations ; 
increased  or  perverted  functions  of  the  organs 
of  special  sense,  such  as  flashes  of  light  and 
noised  in  the  ears ;  contraction  of  the  pupils  ; 
sleeplessness,  restlessness,  startings,  twitohings 
or  slight  actual  convulsions ;  and  mental  excite- 
ment. The  pulse  is  quick.  There  may  be 
vomiting.  The  face  varies,  participating  in  the 
congestions  of  circulatory  origin,  and  in  some  of 
vaso-motor  disturbance,  such  as  that  which  may 
occur  during  digestion.  In  other  forms  of  sup- 
posed congestion  of  vaso-motor  mechanism,  as  in 
those  which  result  from  excessive  brainwork,  the 


face  may  be  pale,  but  the  nature  of  these  casea 
is  doubtful. 

Among  symptoms  of  depressed  brain-function, 
are  dullness  of  the  special  senses ;  motor  weakness ; 
mental  indifference  and  slowness;  somnolence, 
especially  after  meals ;  dilatation  of  the  pupils ; 
and  infrequency  of  the  heart's  action.  Conscious- 
ness may  be  lost  suddenly,  and  the  loss,  it  is  com- 
monly believed,  may  deepen  into  coma.  As  a 
rule  there  is  no  fever,  but  in  children  the  tem 
perature  may  be  raised  a  degree  or  so. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  cerebral  congestion, 
these  symptoms,  variously  grouped  and  moderate 
in  degree,  continue  for  days,  weeks,  or  months. 
Their  course  is  marked  by  great  variability. 
Durand-Fardel  has  pointed  out  that  in  these 
cases  there  is  often  much  viscid  secretion  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

In  the  more  ooirfe  forms  of  cerebral  congestion, 
the  symptoms  of  muscular  spasm,  of  mental  dis- 
turbance, or  of  loss  of  consciousness,  may  be  so 
predominant  as  to  give  a  special  character  to 
the  attack : — 

In  the  convulsive  form  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  head  commonly  precedes  the  muscular 
spasm.  The  latter  is  usually  slight.  Consci- 
ousness may  or  may  not  be  lost. 

The  delirious  form  is  seen  under  two  aspects — 
(1)  in  old  age,  after  emotional  excitement;  in 
this  the  wandering  is  slight,  and  often  related 
distinctly  to  the  recumbent  posture ;  (2  j  a  much 
more  violent  delirium,  which  is  apparently  re- 
lated to  cerebral  congestion,  and  is  seen  some- 
times after  mental  work  or  emotional  excite- 
ment, or  after  alcoholic  poisoning.  Occasionally 
death  results. 

The  apoplectic  form  is  marked  by  sudden  loss 
of  consciousness,  occurring  commonly  during 
effort.  The  unconsciousness  usually  lasts  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  incomplete  general  weakness 
remains  for  a  day  or  two.  In  rare  cases  the  loss 
of  consciousness  deepens  into  coma,  with  ster- 
torous breathing  and  relaxed  sphincters,  and 
death  may  occur  from  the  extension  of  the 
cerebral  depression  to  the  respiratory  centres. 
Vertiginous  sensations  sometimes  give  a  cha- 
racter to  an  attack. 

In  children  congestion  of  the  brain  is  a  rare 
but  occasional  cause  of  convulsion  or  delirium. 
Headache  and  contracted  pupils  make  up  a  group 
of  symptoms  resembling  meningitis,  but  fever 
is  rarely  present,  and  if  it  exists  it  is  slight,  and 
the  symptoms  usually  come  on  suddenly  and  pass 
away  in  a  day  or  two. 

Partial  hyperasmia  leads  to  localised  symptoms 
of  excitement  or  depression.  Local  convulsion  or 
paralysis  may  result.  Headache  is  often  intense 
and  localised.  If  nothing  more  than  congestion 
is  present,  the  symptoms  usually  soon  pass  off. 

Pathoiosy. — The  pathology  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion is  still  obscure,  since  we  know  little  of 
the  relative  part  played  by  the  blood-vessels 
and  the  nerve-elements  in  determining  the  symp- 
toms and  their  form.  An  excessive  supply  of 
arterial  blood  is,  in  all  organs,  attended  with 
functional  activity,  and  it  is  easy  to  unde> 
stand  that  active  congestion  should  result  in 
symptoms  of  excitement.  Subsequent  depres- 
sion of  function  has  been  accounted  for  by 
inferring  compression  of  brain-tissue  by  eflfused 
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serum.  The  reaction  of  exhaustion  may  con- 
tribute. In  passive  congestion  the  nerve-tissue 
is  imperfectly  supplied  -with  oxygenated  blood, 
and  compressed  by  distended  vessels,  and  its 
functions  are  impaired  by  the  presence  of  effete 
products.  Hence  the  predominance  of  symptoms 
of  depression  over  those  of  irritation. 

DiAQNOsis. — The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  dis- 
covery of  circulatory  and  other  causes  of  cerebral 
congestion  ;  on  the  circumstances  of  posture, 
effort,  &c.,  under  which  the  symptoms  came  on ; 
on  the  existence  of  concomitant  congestion  in 
other  parts  supplied  by  the  carotids,  as  the  face 
(by  no  means  invariable);  on  the  diffusion  of 
the  symptoms ;  on  their  speedy  disappearance  ; 
and  on  the  absence,  in  the  adult  at  any  rate,  of 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
special  forms  of  cerebral  congestion  from  the 
diseases  which  they  most  resemble  is  considered 
mder  the  head  of  those  diseases. 

PnoQNOSis. — The  prognosis  is  generally  imme- 
diately favourable,  but  from  a  severe  attack 
death  may  probably  occur.  The  apoplectic  form 
is  most  dangerous,  the  convulsive  least  so.  De- 
generated 'weakened  vessels  render  the  imme- 
diate prognosis  lees  favourable.  After  many 
attacks,  permanent  nutritive  changes  in  the 
brain  supervene. 

Tubatmbnt. — The  most  important  elements 
in  the  treatment  of  cerebral  congestion  are  pos- 
ture, removal  of  blood,  purgation,  cold  to  the 
head,  and  warm  and  stimulating  applications  to 
the  surface.     "Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  im- 
portant to  raise  the  patient's  head,  so  that  gra- 
vitation may  impede  the  flow  and  aid  the  return 
of  the  blood.    By  this  means  alone  insomnia 
from  hypersemia  may  often  be  prevented.    The 
removal  of  blood  is  useful  in  extreme  forms  of 
congestion,  ei'iher  active  or  passive,  especially  in 
those  forms  of  active  congestion  in  which  the  face 
participates.    Venesection  or  leeching  may  be 
employed  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack ; 
in  active  congestion  the  blood  which  is  taken 
should  be  removed  quickly.     The  relief  which  in 
such  cases  fallows  an  epistaxis  illustrates  the 
value  of  this  method  of  treatment.    It  is  not 
advisable  in  those  cases  in  which,  from  overao- 
tion  of  brain-tissue,  or  from  cold  to  the  surface, 
dilatation  of  the  cerebral  vessels  results,  while 
the  face  remains  pale.    In  all  forms  of  con- 
gestion, purgation  is  useful.    It  removes  from 
the  blood  some  of  its  serum,  and  it  affords  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  cerebral  circulation,  by 
causing  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  capacious  in- 
testinal vessels.    In  plethoric  states  diuresis 
is  also  most  useful,  and  has  succeeded  where 
venesection  and   purgation    failed    (Reynolds). 
Cold  to  the  head  is  of  most  value  in  reflex  or 
secondary  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  as 
after  mental  work,  insolation,  fatigue,  and  some 
toxsemic  states.     In  the  same  class  of  cases,  sti- 
mulation of  the  peripheral  nerves  by  sinapisms, 
blisters,  &c,  applied  to  the  neck,  will,  by  reflex 
influence,  assist  in  obtaining  arterial  contraction. 
Hot  applications  to  the  limbs  act  in  part  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  part  by  causing  local  afflux  of 
blood  and  thus  lessening  the  tendency  to  en- 
cephalic engorgement.     They  are  most  useful  in 
uctive  congestion.    Alcohol  and  opium  must  be 
avoided  in  all  forms  of  active  congestion,  but 
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in  passive  congestion  they  may  be  of  service. 
Bromide  of  potassium  is  useful  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  congestion  is  produced  by  vaso- 
motor mechanism,  excited  either  by  stimula- 
tion of  brain-tissue  or  of  distant  nerves.  la 
passive  corgeslion  from  heart-disease  the  treat- 
ment is  that  of  the  cardiac  condition.  All  per- 
sons liable  to  congestion  of  the  brain  should 
live  regularly,  avoid  hot  rooms,  and  attend  care- 
fully to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  relieving  the 
latter  by  frequent  moderate  purgation. 

W.  R.  Go  WEBS. 

BBAIIf,  Hypertrophy  of. — Hypertrophy  of 
brain  is  a  misnomer.  True  hypertrophy  would 
consist  of  increase  in  number  or  in  size  of  the 
nerve-cells,  nerve-tubes,  connective  stroma,  and 
supplying  vessels :  and  there  might  be  expected, 
as  a  result  of  this  condition,  some  manifestation 
of  a  higher  inteUeetual  development.  Such  a, 
condition  is  never  found.  A  so-called  hypertro- 
phied  brain  is  one  that  is  larger  and  heavjer 
than  normal.  On  removing  the  skull-cap,  the 
encephalon  seems  to  expand,  so  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  aflSx  the  bone-covering  in  its  place  ; 
the  membranes  are  dry,  the  sulci  have  nearly 
disappeared,  and  the  whole  organ  appears  pale 
and  bloodless.  On  section  there  is  a  sensation 
of  toughness,  though  less  in  degree  than  in  a 
case  of  general  sclerosis.  There  is  no  sign  of 
pressure  upon  the  orbital  plates,  such  as  is 
met  with  in  chronic  hydrocephalus.  The  lesion 
affects  only  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  espe- 
cially on  the  convex  surface,  and  perhaps  the 
posterior  lobes  in  particular.  The  base  of  the 
brain  and  the  cerebellum  are  unaffected  except 
by  pressure. 

On  minute  examination,  the  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-fibres,  far  from  being  found  augmented  iji 
number  or  in  size,  may  even  be  compressed  and 
diminished ;  and  there  is  often  also  some  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  calibre  of  the  vessels. 
Gintrac,  however,  records  a  case  in  which  the 
calibre  of  the  nerve-tubes  was  almost  double 
that  of  the  normal.  What  increase  there  is  affects 
the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  and  this  structure 
is  very  pale  and  of  an  elastic  consistence.  The 
real  and  sole  lesion  is  hyperplasia  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue.  It  differs  from  sclerosis  in  affecting 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  more  universally  than  is 
the  case  with  sclerosis ;  and  also  that  in  sclerosis 
there  is  not  only  increase  of  the  connective  tis- 
sue, but  subsequent  retraction,  aifd,  as  a  fre- 
quent consequence  of  this,  an  absolute  destruction 
more  or  less  of  the  nerve-elements  of  the  organ. 
When  the  disease  is  far  advanced  it  may  pos- 
sibly cause  absorption  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull,  and  thus  prpduee  a  roughness  or  thinning 
of  the  bone,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  even  perforation. 
The  sinuses  are  generally  distended  with  blood. 
Hypertrophy  of  smaller  portions  of  the  brain  is 
rare :  still  various  cases  are  on  tecord  in  which 
under  the  name  of  neuromata  of  the  nervous 
centres,  white  or  grey  matter  has  been  found  in 
certain  parts  of  the  brain  over  and  above  the 
normal  constituents  of  this  organ.  Hyperplasia 
of  the  pineal  gland  is  closely  allied  to  glioma. 
It  should  be  distinguished  from  encysted  dropsv 
of  that  organ. 

.aJTioLoay.— Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  has  been 
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said  to  be  sometimes  seeondar;,  and  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  morbid  growths.  This,  however,  is 
rare.  It  is  generally  primary,  and  may  be  a  disr 
ease  of  intra-uterine  life  ;  but  it  is  generally  de> 
Teloped  after  birth,  especially  in  rickety  children. 
Some  forms  of  encephalocele,  without  hydroce- 
phalus, seem  to  be  due  to  the  growth  of  com- 
pact masses  of  cerebral  substance  in  excess  of 
what  is  normal.  The  conditions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  morbid  state  are  infancy ;  bad  diet ; 
repeated  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels, 
such  as  might  be  induced  by  frequent  cough ; 
and,  perhaps,  lead- poisoning. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  so-called  general 
hypertrophy  vary  according  as  the  sutures  are 
closed  or  not.  If,  from  insuifieientocelusionof  the 
sutures,  the  head  expands  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  encephalon,  the  symptoms 
may  be  very  slight.  Children  thus  affected  show 
no  intellectual  hebetude;  ■  In  them,  as  long  as  the 
abnormality  is  uncomplicated  with  local  inflam- 
mation of  membranes  or  with  haemorrhages, 
there  may  be  no  headache,  no  affection  of  sight, 
no  sensory  or  nlotor  paralysis,  and  no  convulsions. 
Convulsions,  however,  are  common  in  cases  in 
which  the  occlusion  of  the  sutures  has  prevented 
expansion  of  the  head  proportionate  to  the  in- 
ternal increase  of  tissue.  In  such  cases  also 
there  is  generally  more  or  less  motor  paralysis, 
often  some  anaesthesia  of  the  limbs,  headache, 
vomiting,  and  mental  hebetude — symptoms,  in 
feet,  either  of  marked  interference  with  the 
intra-cranial  circulation,  or  of  irritation  from 
inflammatory  complications.  The  prognosis  is 
always  bad,  but  in  rachitic  cases  the  course  may 
be  chronic. 

Tbeatuent. — All  treatment  seems  to  be  inef- 
fective in  diminishing  cerebral  hypertrophy. 
E.  LoNQ  Fox. 
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congested,  but  very  probably  there  is  nothing 
about  which  the  most  experienced  patholugist 
could  feel  certain  until  the  microscope  is  re- 
sorted to. 

SYMProus.-^It  is  not  possible,  in  the  proient 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  encephalitis. 
They  will  Tary,  of  course,  with  the  region  affected- 
and  disturbance  of  function,  followed  by  more  or 
less  complete  loss,  wiU  be  the  most  frequent  oc- 
currences. 

Tbeatment. — When  the  symptoms  of  ence- 
phalitis are  once  recognised,  it  will  usually  bo 
too  late  for  treatment,  and  measures  of  preven- 
tion are  those  of  chief  importance.  The  early 
use  of  mercury,  beginning  in  anticipation  of, 
rather  than  waiting  for  symptoms,  is  probably 
the  most  important ;  and  next  to  it  come  cold  to 
the  head,  purgatives,  and  counter-irritation. 
Jonathan  Hctohimson. 


BRAIW,  Inflammation  of. — Stnon.  :  En- 
cephalitis.— Encephalitis  is  a  term  which  ought 
perhaps  to  be  strictly  limited  to  inflammatory 
changes  in   the  brain-substance  itself,    to   the 
exclusion  of  all  forms  of  meningitis.     It  may  be 
either  diffuse  or  local,  but  for  our  present  pur- 
pose we  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  diffuse  form. 
Local  encephalitis  will  generally  result  in  ab- 
scess (see  Bbaiw,  Abscess  of)  and  wiU  usually 
be  met  with,  if  we  put  aside  the  results  of  inju- 
ries, in  association  either  with  disease  of  the  ear, 
with  tubercular  growths,  or  with  pysemic  deposits. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  oc- 
currence of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  brain- 
substance  as  an  acute  disease  has  as  yet  been 
proved,  excepting  as  a  result  of  wounds.     Even 
as  a  traumatic  lesion,  its  special  features  have  by 
no  means  been  accurately  studied.    It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  probable   that    after    penetrating 
wounds  of  the  brain,  its  substance  may  inflame, 
just  as  the  cellular   tissue  of  a  limb  may,  the 
inflammatory  processes,  beginning  at  the  site  of 
the    wound  and  rapidly  spreading  through    a 
large  part  of  the  hemisphere.    It  is  probably  in 
the  perivascular  spaces  that  the  process  chiefly 
spreads,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  microscope 
will  detect  the  most  abundant  results.    Such  a 
condition  of  diffuse  encephalitis  may  exist  with- 
out there  being  any  visible  changes  in  the  brain. 
It  may  perhaps  be  a  little  softened  or  a  little 


BBAIK,  Iiaceration  of. — In  the  more 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  brain  is  but  little 
liable  to  laceration  from  injury.  Yet,  in  connec- 
tion with  injuries,  such  as  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  skull,  fractures  with  great  depression  of 
bone,  and  even  with  violent  concussions,  the 
brain-substance  is  not  unfrequeutly,  to  some 
extent,  torn.  In  so  soft  a  structure,  however, 
and  under  the  influence  of  modes  of  violence 
which  are  usually  rather  of  the  nature  of  blows 
than  of  anything  likely  to  cause  stretching, 
we  rarely  meet  with  results  comparable  to 
laceration  of  any  of  the  firmer  textures  of 
the  body.  Whenever  the  brain  is  'lacerated' 
it  is  also  contused,  and  the  contusion  often  ex- 
tends widely  around  the  rent,  and  is  by  far  the 
more  important  lesion.  In  the  peripheral  parts 
of  the  brainrmass  this  is  especially  true,  and  it 
is  of  little  practical  use  to  speak  of  lacerations 
excepting  as  complications  of  very  severe  con- 
tusions. In  the  central  parts,  the  crura  espe- 
cially, we  meet  now  and  then  with  a  laceration 
properly  so  called,  and  it  is  not  very  infrequent 
to  find  the  trunks  of  single  nerves  torn  across, 
The  consideration  of  those  forms  of  laceration 
which  are  produced  by  the  effusion  of  blood  from 
ruptured  vessels  of  size  sufficient  to  supply  a 
stream  forcible  enough  to  break  up  the  sur- 
rounding substance,  will  be  found  in  the  arti- 
cles Apopijixt,  Cekebbal  ;  and  Bbaiw,  Hiemor- 
rhage  into. 

In  the  case  of  injuries  to  the  head  from  falls 
or  blows  without  perforation,  certain  definite 
parts  are  prone  to  suffer  from  contusion  and 
laceration.  Usually  some  slight  evidence  of 
injury  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  part  of 
the  skuU  upon  which  the  blow  was  received,  but 
byfar  the  chief  bruising  will  be  at  the  opposite 
point.  If  the  occiput  be  struck,  the  anterior  lobes 
will  be  conl^used ;  and  if  one  parietal  eminence, 
the  oiiposite  sphenoidal  lobe.  This  law,  how- 
ever, IS  greatly  modified  by  the  differing  con- 
ditions under  which  different  parts  of  the  brain- 
mass  are  placed  as  regards  their  surroundings. 
In  the  posterior  half  of  the  skull  the  brain-mass 
18  bulky,  and  between  i  ts  hinder  lobes  and  the  cere- 
bellum IS  a  strong  flexible  membrane,  well  calcu- 
lated to  break  vibrations  gradually,  and  thus  to 
prevent  contusion.  Nor  are  there  in  these  regionfl 
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any  strongly  marked  bony  ridges  against  which 
the  brain  might  be  dashed.  These  conditions 
are  reversed  as  regards  the  anterior  lobes  and 
the  middle  lobes,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
whilst  severe  contusions  are  often  seen  in  the 
latter,  they  are  much  more  rare  in  the  cerebel- 
lum and  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  brain- 
mass.  In  oases  Of  compound  fracture,  with  tearing 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  deep  depression  of  bone, 
the  brain-substance  may,  of  course,  be  injured 
at  any  part ;  but  even  in  respect  to  this  kind  of 
violence  the  hinder  regions  of  the  skull  are 
specially  protected. 

Symptoms. — Weknow  enough  of  surface-lacera- 
tions of  the  brain  in  parts  other  than  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes,  to  be  able  to  assert  that,  unless 
the  lesion  extend  very  widely  or  deeply,  it  does  not 
reveal  itself  by  any  special  symptoms.  If  very 
extensive,  weakness  of  the  opposite  limbs  and 
side  of  the  face  is  usually  observed.  Injury  to  the 
anterior  lobes,  unless  extensive,  cannot  be  diag- 
nosed, but  it  may  be  guessed  at  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost  in  one  or  both 
nostrils ;  for  it  is  very  common  for  the  olfsictory 
bulbs  to  be  damaged  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
anterior  lobes  are  severely  lacerated,  the  symp- 
toms will  be  those  of  very  severe  concussion, 
with  the  difference  that  the  insensibility  is  more 
nearly  complete,  and  that  it  increa.'^es  instead  of 
diminishing  as  the  days  pass  on.  When  a  sphe- 
noidal lobe  is  contused  there  is  usually,  accord- 
ding  to  the  writer's  observation,  incomplete  hemi- 
plegia of  the  opposite  side,  involving  sensation  as 
well'as  motion,  and  the  face  as  well  as  the  limbs. 
From  these  symptoms  the  patient  may,  in  the 
course  of  months,  wholly  recover.  It  is  usually 
the  apex  of  the  sphenoidal  lobe  which  is  lace- 
rated, but  if  the  lesion  extends  higher,  and  if  it 
occur  on  the  left  side,  aphasia  may  be  present. 

In  connexion  with  recent  discoveries  (Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  Dr.  Ferrier,  and  others) 
as  to  localised  functions,  no  doubt  we  shall  be 
able  before  long  to  diagnose  more  accurately  as 
to  the  precise  regions  injured.  It  would,  however, 
as  yet  be  premature  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

Teeatmknt,  and  Fbognosis. — In  the  treat- 
ment and  prognosis  of  lacerations  and  contu- 
sions of  the  surface  Of  the  brain,  Jnuch  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  the  case  is  complicated  by 
compound  fracture  and  the  admission  of  air.  If 
air  have  been  admitted  there  is  risk  of  menin- 
gitis or  encephalitis,  denoted  in  either  case  by 
the  occurrence,  within  a  few  days  of  the  injury, 
of  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side.  To  prevent 
this  must  be  the  object  of  treatment.  The  scalp 
should  be  shaved,  the  wound  closed  with  sutures 
as  £i,r  as  practicable,  and  lint  wetted  in  a  spirit- 
and-lead  lotion  should  be  laid  over  the  part  and 
systematically  re-wetted  every  hour.  If  the  case 
be  treated  in  ho^ital  it  may  be  well,  in  addition 
to  this,  to  wash  the  wound  with  the  lotion  before 
closing  it,  or  to  dress  with  Lister's  antiseptic 
precautions.  In  cases  of  laceration  without  ac- 
cess of  air  death  may  ensue  from  diffuse  softening 
around  the  part.  If  this  happens  the  case  will 
probably  end  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is 
probable  that  many  cases  of  fractured  base  with 
more  or  less  severe  laceration  of  brain  recover ; 
in  S'>mi>  with  permanent  paralysis,  but  in  others 
without.  It  must  be  added  that  many  of  the  cases 
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in  whieh  death  occurs  within  a  few  hours  or  a  day 
or  two  after  fracture  of  the  base  are  attended  by 
laceration.  In  these  the  symptoms  are  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  compression. 
Profound  insensibility,  a  bloated  face,  stertorous 
breathing,  and  a  full  pulsey  are  often  present , 
but  they  may  be  substituted  by  pallor  and  a  feeble 
pulse  in  connection  with  great  depression  of  the 
heart's  action.  If  any  deviation  from  symmetry 
£is  regards  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  can  be 
proved,  it  is  in  favour  of  laceration  and  against 
compression,  but  the  differential  diagnosis  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 

Ijaceration  of  Cranial  Nervea. — Lacera> 
tions  of  single  nerves  within  the  cranial  cavity 
are  not  by  any  iheans  uncommon.  This  occur- 
rence is  to  be  suspected  whenever  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  a  cranial  nerve  are  completely  paralysed, 
without  accompanying  symptoms  indicative  of 
severe  lesion  of  the  brain-mass.  Cases  of  lace- 
ration of  the  brain  itself  may  be  complicated  by 
laceration  of  nerve-trunks,  and  thus  the  symptoms 
may  become  difficult  to  interpret  with  confidence. 

Of  single  cranial  nerves  the  olfactory  bulbs  are 
the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  contusion ;  and  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerve-trunks  are  those 
most  frequently  torn  through. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

BBAIir,  Malformations  of. — ^The  malfor- 
mations of  the  cranium  and  its  contents  may  be 
divided  into  two  series : — A.  Those  which  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  life  ;  and  B.  Those  in 
which  life  is  possible,  although  the  intellectual 
power  may  be  more  or  less  modified  from  a, 
healthy  condition. 

A.  The  Jirst  series  will  include  at  least  seven 
forms,  in  all  of  which  life  is  so  rare  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  more  than  the  pathological 
anatomy. 

1.  Sicephalia — in  which  two  heads  are  found 
upon  a  single  body,  or  upon  two  bodies  pretty 
extensively  connected.  In  the  first  variety,  one 
head  may  be  attached  to  the  vault  of  the  palate 
of  the  other,  or  may  be  united  to  the  convexity 
of  the  skull.  In  the  second  variety  the  headk 
may  sometimes  spring  from  a  single'  neck. 
This  dicephalous  condition  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  malformation  affecting  the  spinal 
column  and  spinal  nerves,  as  well  as  by  some 
incompleteness  in  the  development  of  the  brain. 

2.  Monocephulia — the  union  of  two  heads  into 
one,  on  two  separate  bodies.  The  two  cranial 
cavities  are  united  into  one.  Dissection  of  the 
dura  mater  points  to  this  membrane  having 
been  formed  out  of  two,  and  in  like  manner  the 
cranial  contents  are  either  double,  or  appear  to 
be  single  from  the  union  of  double  organs. 

3.  Aoejthalia — the  complete  absence  of  head. 
An  acephalous  monster  is  usually  a  twin;  and 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  associated  with 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus  of  the 
mother  known  by  the  name  of  uterine  hydatids. 

4.  Paraeephalia — the  head  not  entirely  want- 
ing, but  deprived  of  most  of  the  cranium  and  of 
the  face.  A  monster  of  this  kind  is  generally 
a  twin. 

5.  Anencephalid. — The  absolute  meaning  of 
_this  term  would  be  the  absence  of  all  cranial 

contents,  but  it  is  made  to  include  certain  vario- 
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ties,  differing  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
encephalon  developed.  The  aspect  of  the  head, 
resembling  that  of  a  frog,  the  considerable  pro- 
jection of  the  eyes,  the  flattening  of  the  forehead, 
and  the  absence  of  the  cranial  vault,  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  abnormality. 

In  the  first  degree,  there  is  absence  of  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  mesocephale,  and  spinal  cord. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  cranial  vault  is  generally 
absent,  and  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
convex  and  thickened. 

In  the  second  degree,  the  cerebrum,  cerebel- 
lum, and  mesocephale  are  absent,  but  a  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  found.  This  portion  of  cord 
is  most  usually  the  lower  part. 

In  the  third  degree,  the  spinal  cord  is  pretty 
complete,  but  there  is  siill  an  absence  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  mesocephale. 

A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  of  the  fourth 
degree,  in  which  no  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  are 
found,  but  a  normal  spinal  cord,  and  a  pretty, 
complete  mesocephale. 

In  the  fifth  degree,the  cerebrum  alone  is  entirely 
or  almost  entirely  absent,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  centres  are  present,  though  not  always 
in  a  perfectly  complete  condition.  The  seat  of 
the  absent  cerebrum  is  often  filled  by  fluid. 

Lastly,  one  case  has  been  recorded  in  which 
the  cerebrum  was  present,  whilst  the  cerebellum, 
mesocephale,  and  spinal  cord  were  wanting. 

Anencephalia,  like  the  other  previously  men- 
tioned malformations,  is  due  to  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, such  arrest  depending  either  on  physical 
injuries  to  the  uterus  at  a  very  early  period  of 
pregnancy,  or  to  some  mental  shock  experienced 
by  the  mother  during  the  first  two  months  after 
conception.  It  diifors  from  acephalia,  not  only 
by  the  partial  formation  of  the  head,  but  by  the 
presence  of  the  heart,  and  other  thoracic  organs. 
The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  are  usually  well- 
deroloped. 

6.  Pseudencephalia.  In  this  malformation 
there  is  anencephedia  jplua  a  very  considerable 
thickening  of  the  meninges,  which  take  the 
place  and  often  imitate  the  aspect  of  the  brain. 
Its  varietie.s  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  anen- 
cephalia. The  tumour  formed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  membranes  is  of  variable  size  and 
position.  It  may  be  frontal,  fronto-parietal,  or 
occipital.  The  real  seat  of  the  lesion  is  the  pia 
mater.  The  abnormality  consists  in  extreme 
hypertrophy  of  this  structure,  with  complete 
arrest  in  the  development  of  the  encephalon,  or 
of  some  portion  of  it.  Several  observers  have 
recognised  certain  vesicles  in  the  interior  of  the 
membranous  tumour,  and  these  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  cerebral  cells  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  more  in  accordance  with  observation 
to  believe  with  Gintrac  thai  they  are  connecced 
with  the  development  of  the  choroid  plexus. 

7.  Cyclocephalia.  In  this  monstrosity  there 
is  an  approximation  or  actual  fusion  of  two  eyes 
in  a  common  orbit.  It  is  connected  with  certain 
abnormalities  in  the  brain,  that  militate  against 
viability,  or  at  least  prolongation  of  life..  The 
brain  itself  is  generally  more  or  less  deficient, 
especially  in  its  anterior  and  central  portions, 
uud  in  some  cases  the  nose  and  mouth  are  very 
ill-developed. 

B.  The  seccnd  series  of  cases  owe  their  ab- ' 
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normal  conditions  to  injury  arising  in  the  course 
of  foetal  life ;  and  some  forms  at  least  may  be 
due  to  lesion  occurring  at  a  later  period  than  in 
the  first  Series. 

8.  Atelencephalia — incompleteness  of  brain  or 
of  membranes — is  the  chief  of  these  forms.  This 
incompleteness  manifests  itself  in  seven  varieties 
according  to  the  part  of  the  oncephelon  injured 
by  the  lesion. 

In  the  first  variety,  the  dura  mater  is  some- 
what deficient,  being  altogether  absent  in  certain 
situations  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  falx 
cerebri  may  be  wanting,  or  from  incomplete 
development  it  may  seem  perforated  vnth  holes ; 
or  the  tentorium  cerebelli  may  be  absent.  There 
are  no  symptoms  which  allow  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  any  of  these  lesions  during  life. 

In  the  second  variety,  there  is  general  incom- 
pleteness of  the  brain,  or  imperfection  of  several 
portions  of  it  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Whilst 
the  cranial  vault  is  thrown  back,  and  the  lower 
jaw  is  short,  the  base  of  the  skull  is  large,  the 
cerebral  convolutions  almost  absent,  and  the 
cerebellum  large.  The  head  is  almost  always 
small,  and  it  may  present  various  irregular 
forms.  This  coincides  vvith  certain  internal 
lesions,  partial  or  general  atrophy  with  conse- 
quent serous  effusion  under  the  membranes,  in- 
flammatory conditions,  or  thickening  of  the 
cranial  bones  and  of  the  meninges.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  the  brain  varies  exceedingly,  from  a 
condition  in  which  the  whole  brain  is  atrophied, 
to  spots  of  deficiency,  such  as  the  absence  of  a 
single  convolution,  of  the  septum,  or  of  the  pineal 
gland.  The  symptoms  will  necessarily  vary  much 
according  to  the  amount  of  cerebral  incomplete- 
ness. 'Where  this  is  general,  affecting  in  some 
degree  all  the  convolutions,  the  intellectual 
powers,  as  in  the  microcephalous  Aztecs,  will 
be  very  slightly  developed,  and  their  language 
of  the  very  simplest  form.  With  the  brain  still 
more  imperfect,  there  is  generally  complete 
idiocy  or  a  condition  closely  allied  to  it.  The 
special  senses  are  dulled,  particularly  sight  and 
hearing.  Speech  is  in  abeyance,  or  is  limited  to 
monosyllables.  There  are  various  motor  pheno- 
mena, such  as  muscular  debility,  hemiplegia, 
paraplegia,  contraction,  convulsion,  loss  of  power 
over  sphincters,  dysphagia,  vomiting,  or  feeble- 
ness of  respiration. 

The  third  variety  includes  incompleteness  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  brain.  The  corpus  cal- 
losum,  the  septum,  the  fornix,  the  corpora  striata, 
and  the  cornua  ammonis  may  be  imperfectly 
developed.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  may  thus 
be  in  some  sort  fused  togetheir,  and  the  shape 
of  the  ventricles  altered.  The  symptoms  differ 
from  those  of  the  preceding  variety,  in  that  the 
special  senses  are  seMom  involved;  and  that, 
although  complete  idiocy  may  accompany  these 
lesions,  it  is  more  usual  for  the  brain  to  be  found 
capable  of  some  slight  intelligence,  though  un- 
equal to  the  conception  of  abstract  ideas. 

In  the  fourth  variety,  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  brain  are  incomplete.  This  lesion  generally 
occupies  one  side  of  the  brain,  leaving  the  other 
hemisphere  intact.  Several  points  in  the  hemi- 
sphere may  be  affected,  or  the  whole  of  a  single 
lobe.  Most  usually  there  is  a  depression  occupy- 
ing the  seat  of  one  or  more  convolutioiis.    Such 
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ji  lesion  occasionally  attacks  the  whole  homi- 
Bphere,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  pouch 
filled  with  fluid.  Sometimes  also  the  neighbour- 
ing ventricle  communicates  -with  it ;  o»  there  may 
be  much  ventricular  effusion,  with  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  corpus  striatum,  the  optic 
thalamus,  the  cornua  ammonis,  the  mamillary 
tubercle,  the  crus  cerebri,  and  the  optic  and 
olfactory  nerves  of  one  side.  In  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  patients  so  affected,  the 
lesion  is  accompanied  by  idiocy,  and  possibly 
the  inability  to  speak  is  connected  with  this 
mental  condition.  Some  few  patients,  how- 
ever, possessed  with  some  intelligence,  have  yet 
been  unable  to  speak ;  this  has  been  the  case 
even  when  the  lesion  has  existed  on  the  right 
side.  Deafness  is  rare;  feebleness  of  sight, 
Tarions  forms  of  strabismus,  and  nystagmus 
common.  Very  frequently  there  is  hemiplegia 
of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  and  certain 
other  affections  of  the  limbs, — emaciation,  incom- 
plete development,  contraction,  various  deformi- 
ties of  the  hands,  &e.  Sensation  even  in  the 
paralysed  limbs  is  normal ;  convulsions  are  not 
uncommon. 

In  the  fifth  variety,  there  is  incompleteness  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain.  Here  both  the 
anterior  lobes  are  affected  together.  This  con- 
dition may  be  associated  with  some  deficiency  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  fornix,  and  corpora  striata. 
Idiocy  is  not  uncommon ;  mutism  is  the  rule,  but 
in  some  patients  not  idiotic  a.  few  words  have 
been  possible.  Other  phenomena — amaurosis, 
strabL^imus,  and  various  motor  abnormalities — 
have  occurred  so  irregularly  in  these  patients 
that  it  is  probable  they  were  symptoms  not  so 
much  of  this  lesion  as  of  certain  further  compli- 
cations. 

Incompleteness  of  the  cerebellum  forms  the 
sixth  variety.  This  is  sometimes  associated 
with  a  similar  condition  of  one  side  of  the  brain. 
Usually  one  lateral  lobe  only  is  affected.  Gene- 
ral hydrocephalus  is  an  occasional  complication, 
and  a  collection  of  fluid  under  the  tentorium 
cerebelli  is  very  common.  The  symptoms  are 
very  negative.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  loss  of  muscular  co-ordination, 
and  no  loss  of  sexual  power. 

In  the  seventh  variety,  there  is  incompleteness 
of  the  mesocephale  and  medulla  oblongata.  This 
is  not  carried  very  far.  Certain  modifications 
in  form  and  volume  are  alone  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  life.  It  is  not  a  common 
lesion,  and  has  generally  been  associated  with 
idiocy. 

9.  Congenital  hpdrocephalua.  One  variety  of 
this  congenital  effusion  of  fluid  is  rare,  viz.,  when 
the  fluid  is  outside  the  dura  mater,  between  this 
membrane  and  the  pericranium,  and  the  cranial 
bone."!  are  found  floating  in  the  midstof  the  fluiii. 

The  second  variety  is  that  in  which  the  fluid 
lies  outside  the  brain.  The  writer  believes  that 
serous  effusion  in  this  position  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  atrophy,  flattening,  or  induration  of  the 
subjacent  cerebral  organs,  but  the  effect ;  that 
where  fluid  is  found  in  this  situation  it  is  only 
the  consequence  of  some  one  of  the  lesions  al- 
ready mentioned,  notably  atrophy  of  brain  from 
whatever  cause,  and  of  atelencephalia.  This 
view  is,  however,  opposed  to  that  of  some  authors. 
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The  third  variety  is  congenital  hydrocephalus 
of  the  ventricles.  In  some  such  cases  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  head  occurs  before  birth  ; 
in  others,  not  until  after.  The  head  increases 
rapidly  in  size  in  the  flrst  four  weeks  aftpr 
birth.  The  sutures  are  widely  separated,  the 
cranial  bones  very  thin,  the  integuments  of  the 
head  injected,  and  the  hair  deficient.  The  muscles 
are  badly  developed,  locomotion  is  imperfect,  the 
intellect  is  generally  obtuse,  but  the  special 
senses  are  not  particularly  affected,  unless  it  be 
that  sight  is  deficient. 

10.  Synmcephaliaia  merely  a  matter  of  patho- 
logical interest.  The  head  of  the  foetus  is  some- 
times found  adherent  to  the  membranes  or  to  the 
placenta,  as  a  consequence  of  intra-uterine  inflam- 
mation. At  the  point  of  adhesion  the  place  of  the 
cranial  bone  is  taken  by  a  thin  vascular  mem-  ' 
brane.  This  condition  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by,  and  indeed  perhaps  causes,  encephalocele, 

11.  Exencephalia. — Here  a  large  portion  of 
the  brain  is  situated  outside  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
nium. Practically  it  includes  all  the  other  mal- 
formations of  the  brain  that  are  yet  to  be  spoken 
of.  Thus,  if  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  brain 
finds  its  way  outside  the  skull  by  an  abnormal 
opening,  the  displacement  is  known  by  the  name 
of  encephalocele,  or  hernia  cerebri ;  if  this  hernia 
coincide  with  a  hydrocephalic  condition  of  the 
ventricles,  it  is  called  hydrencephalocele ;  and  if 
the  hernia  is  composed  not  of  the  brain,  but  of 
the  membranes,  distended  with  fluid  it  may  bo, 
the  lesion  is  called  meningocele  or  hydromeningo- 
cele.  Exencephalia  proper  may  be  subdivided 
inUi  frontai,  mncipif<d,  audi  occipital,  according  to 
the  direction  taken  by  the  extruded  brain. 

In  encephalocele  only  a  portion  of  the  brain 
more  or  less  limited  is  found  outside  the  skull. 
The  exit  takes  place  most  frequently  at  the  occi- 
pital, and  next  in  the  frontal  region  ;  but  the 
temporal  and  parietal  regions  are  occasionally 
the  seat  of  this  lesion.  The  symptoms  may  be 
very  neg.itive.  Encephalocele  unless  pressed 
upon  externally  is  not  often  attended  by  convul- 
sion or  paralysis,  by  intellectual  feebleness,  or  by 
difficulty  of  ppeech.  This  latter  symptom  is  some- 
times found  when  the  hernia  includes  the  cere- 
bellum. Neither  is  this  lesion  incompatible  with 
the  prolongation  of  life.  The  chief  diagnostic 
difficulty  is  the  possibility  of  the.  tumour  being 
cephalhsematoma,  but  this  is  frequently  situated 
over  the  parietal  bones,  an  unusual  position  for 
encephalocele :  and  external  pressure  of  the 
former  tumour  causes  none  of  the  eereljral  phe- 
nomena— stupor,  dilatation  of  pupils,  paralysis, 
convulsion,  so  constantly  seen  from  compression 
of  an  encephalocele.  E.  Long  Fox. 

BBAIIT,  Malignant  Diseases  of.  See 
BttAiN,  Tumours  and  New  Growths  of. 

BBAIIT,  Membranes  or  Meninges  of, — 
See  Meninges,  Diseases  of. 

BKAIN,  Morbid  Growths  of.  See  Brain, 
Tumours  and  New  Growths  of. 

BBAIW,  CBdema  of. — Definition. — In- 
filtration of  the  brain  and  pia  mater  with  serum. 

JEtiologt  and  Pathology. — In  chronic  mar 
ladies  attended  with  general  oedema,  especially 
Bright's   disease,  fluid  is   effused  around  the 
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brain,  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  and 
between  the  convolutions.  Occasionally  the 
cerebral  substance  is  infiltrated,  but  this  is 
ttneommon.  The  perivascular  canals  afford  a 
ready  means  of  escape  for  effused  serum,  and  in 
Bright's  disease,  at  least,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  often  contrasts,  by  its  firmness,  ivith  the 
condition  of  other  organs.  In  senile  atrophy  of 
the  brain  the  space  between  the  shrunken  con- 
volutions is  occupied  by  serum,  and  ihe  ven- 
tricles contain  an  excess  of  fluid.  The  brain- 
tissue  may  appear  to  contain  more  fluid  than 
usual  in  consequence  of  the  distension  by  serum 
of  the  enlarged  perivascular  canals.  In  hy- 
peraemia,  especially  passive,  such  as  occurs  in 
heart-disease,  serum  is  commonly  efiused  from 
the  engorged  vessels.  Such  effusion  is  also  com- 
mon in  insanity,  especially  in  acute  dementia. 
The  serum  may  infiltrate  the  pia  mater,  distend 
the  perivascular  canals,  and  even  infiltrate  the 
brain-tissue. 

The  effusion  of  fluid  in  these  cases  is  usually 
slight.  Occasionally  it  is  more  considerable,  and 
the  cerebral  substance  may  be  enlarged,  the 
convolutions  being  flattened,  and  the  tissue 
much  lessened  in  consistence.  The  same  soften- 
ing is  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  effusions 
of  fluid  into  the  ventricles ;  the  brain-tissue  for 
a  depth  of  some  lines  from  the  ependyma  being 
softened  to  a  pulpy  consistence.  The  post- 
mortem imbibition  always  increases  the  appa- 
rent amount  of  the  oedema. 

Symptoms.  — Little  is  known  of  the  symptoms 
of  cedema  of  the  brain.  The  redema  is  usually 
secondary  to  some  other  condition,  the  symptoms 
of  which  mask  those  of  the  oedema.  General 
oedema  seems  attended  by  slow-diminution  of  men- 
tal power  and  motor  force.  The  effusion  of  serum 
in  cases  of  congestion,  and  consequent  pressure 
on  the  nerve-elements,  has  been  considered  as 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  depression  common 
in  that  condition.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in 
which  effiision  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  and 
the  pia  mater  is  the  only  post-mortem  condition 
to  be  found  after  an  apoplectiform  seizure,  and 
such  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as  instances  of 
serous  apoplexy.  In  so  far  as  the  effusion  of 
serum  is  related  to  the  apoplectic  attack,  it  is 
probably  merely  as  the  consequence  of  a 
cerebral  congest  on  which  has  left  no  recognis- 
able post-mortem  hypersemia. 

Theatment.  —  The  treatment  of  cerebral 
oedema  is  usually  secondary  to  the  condition, 
commonly  conspicuous  enough,  which  is  its 
cause, — Bright's  disease,  passive  cerebral  con- 
gestion, &c.  If  oedema  be  suspected  where 
no  causal  indication  for  treatment  exists,  purga- 
tives and  diuretics,  with  iron  if  there  be  debility, 
are  the  remedies  most  likely  to  be  of  service. 

The  effusion  of  flitid  into  the  ventricles  is 
described  under  HrDaooEPHALrs. 

W.    E.   GoWBHS. 

BBAIIV,  Sclerosis  of.  See  Spinal  Coed, 
Diseases  of. 

BRAIN,  Softening  of.— Dbfikitioit.— A 
pathological  state  of  brain-tissue,  depending 
commonly  on  vascular  obstruction ;  attended  by 
diminished  consistence,  usually  local ;  and  indi- 
cated, during  life,  by  mental,  motor,  and  sensory 
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symptoms,  which  vaiy  according  to  the  seat  of 
the  lesion. 

JEtiology. — Local  softening  of  the  brain, 
occurring  during  life,  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes, 
inflammiition  or  vascular  obstruction.  Most 
cases  were  formerly  thought  to  be  due  to  inflam- 
mation ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  very  few  are. 
The  vascular  obstruction,  which  is  the  usual 
cause  of  softening,  may  be  arterial  or,  rarely, 
capillary ;  it  may  be  due  to  a  coagulum  formed 
in  situ  (thrombosis),  or  to  a  plug  of  fibrin  con- 
veyed into  the  vessels  by  the  blood  (embolism). 
The  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  these 
conditions  will  therefore  be  those  of  softening 
of  the  brain  (see  Bbaik,  Vessels  of.  Diseases 
of).  The  chief  concomitant  conditions  are — 
in  thrombosis,  vascular  degeneration ;  in  em- 
bolism, valvular  disease  of  the  heart :  and  as 
predisposing  conditions  we  usually  find,  in  cases 
of  thrombosis,  advanced  age,  Bright's  disease, 
chronic  alcoholism,  or  syphilis ;  in  cases  of 
embolism,  acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  or  scarlet 
fever.  Senile  vascular  degeneration  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  all  of  softening  of  the  biain, 
and  hence  the  disease  is  met  with  most  fre- 
quently in  the  old,  especially  in  its  recurreut  and 
chronic  form.  Embolism,  due  to  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  thrombosis  due  to  syphilitic 
disease,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  acute 
local  softening  in  the  young  and  middle-aged. 

Anatomioai,  Chabactebs The  characteristic 

feature  of  cerebral  softening  is  diminished  con- 
sistence.   This  may,  however,  arise  from  ante- 
mortem  or  post-mortem  changes.    In  each  case 
the     diminished   consistence    depends   on  the 
breaking-up  of  the  myelin,  of  which  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  composed,  into  globules  and  granules, 
and  the  separation    of  these  by   an   increased 
quantity  of  fluid.     Thus  the  continuous  struc- 
tures of  which  the  brain    consists  are  broken 
up  into   disconnected  fragments,  and  the  con- 
sistence   of   the  tissue  is   accordingly  dimin- 
ished.      In    post-mortem    softening    there    is 
nothing    more.      The  globules   of  myelin  are 
often  large,  and  the  separating  fluid  abundant. 
The  softened  tissue  has  the  tint  of  the  normal 
cerebral  substance.     The  process  is  the  result 
of  the  imbibition  of  fluid  from  some  collection 
of  serum,  in  the  ventricles  or  elsewhere,  and 
occurs  in  the  greater  degree  in  the  immediate 
vicinity   of  this.     In     ante-mortem    softening 
there  are,  in  addition,  certain  changes  in  the 
tissue-elements.     The  process  of  segmentation ' 
of   myelin  results    in   tho  formation  of  flner 
granules.     These   are   in  part  aggregated  into 
'granule  corpuscles,'  round  or  oval  masses  of 
globules  and    granules,    sometimes    contained 
within  a    distinct   cell-wall.      Some  of   these 
bodies  may  arise  by  simple  aggregation,  many 
certainly   by  the    degeneration  and    distension 
of  connective-tissue  cells,  and  some  by  the  de- 
generation of  nerve  celU     The  walls  of  vessels 
in  the  softened  area   also  present  fatty  degene- 
ration    The  specific  gravity  of  tho  tissue  is 
diminished  (Bastian).     No  further  change  may 
exist,  and  the  area  affected  may  present  simply 
a  diminution  of  consistence,  its  colour  remaining 
unchanged.      It  is  then  called  white  or  ffra/ 
softening.     Very  frequently,  however,  in  the 
part  thus  diseased,  distension  of  capillaries  with 
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blood  occurs,  most  considerable  iu  the  periphery, 
and  blood  is  actually  effused,  chiefly  by  rupture 
of  capillaries,  in  part  perhaps  by  migration  of 
corpuscles.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
blood  extravasated,  the  colour  is  changed,  and 
thus  red  softening  is  produced.  After  a  time, 
the  effused  blood  degenerates,  its  tint  becomes 
altered  to  yellow  or  orange,  and  yellow  softening 
is  produced.  Ultimately,  it  is  said,  the  colour, 
if  au  first  moderate,  may  be  removed,  and  white 
softening  result. 

Red  softening  is  found  chiefly  in  the  grey  sub- 
stance, where  the  vessels  are  numerous,especially 
in  the  cortex  and  central  ganglia.  The  tint 
varies ;  the  red  colour  is  usually  punctiform,  or 
mingled  with  yellow  and  white.  If  the  extra- 
vasations are  large  and  numerous,  'capillary 
apoplexy'  results.  The  diminution  of  consistence 
is  usually  moderate.  According  to  the  amount 
of  effusion  of  serum  and  blood  there  is  swelling, 
and  the  diseased  area  may  project  above  the  cut 
surface.  Inflammatory  changes  result  from  the 
vascular  distension,  and  in  proportion  to  these, 
increase  in  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia  is  found. 
From  this  cause  and  from  the  migration  of  white 
corpuscles,  pus-like  cells  appear.  The  vessels  are 
dilated,  and  may  present  a  moniliform  appear- 
ance. Their  perivascular  sheaths  are  often  dis- 
tended with  blood.  Commencing  degeneration 
of  the  effused  blood  may  cause  a  brown  tint. 

YeUow  softening  results  from  red  softening, 
by  degenerative  changes  in  the  blood  effused. 
It  has  a  similar  seat,  being  frequently  met 
with  in  the  convolutions,  where  it  constitutes 
plaques  jaunes  of  the  French.  Its  consistence  is 
usually  slight,  its  aspect  granular.  The  colour 
depends  on  the  presence  of  minute  pigment 
granules,  diffused  colouring  matter,  and  hsema- 
toidin  crystals. 

White  softening  has  the  tint  of  the  normal 
cerebral  substance.  In  consistence  it  varies  ;  it 
may  be  only  a  little  below  that  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  or  it  may  be  diffluent.  Its  aspect  is 
uniform,  or  white  flakes  are  scattered  through  it. 
The  limits  are  usually  gradual.  Under  the 
microscope  it  presents  the  detritus  of  nerve-ele- 
ments, a  few  nuclei  from  the  connective  tissue, 
granule-corpuscles,  and,  ultimately,  corpora  amy- 
lacea.  White  softening  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
white  substance  of  the  hemispheres.  It  occa- 
sionally has  a  gangrenous  odour,  and  then  may 
be  found  in  the  white  or  in  the  grey  substance, 
probably  resulting  from  the  obstruction  of  ca- 
pillaries by  septic  material. 

Ultimate  changes. — White  and  yellow  soften- 
ing may  remain  for  years  unchanged.  Sometimes 
the  changes  in  the  elements  of  the  neuroglia  and 
the  extravasated  white  corpuscles  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  consisting  of  fine  fibre-cells  and  fibres, 
most  abundant  in  the  margins  of  the  softened 
area,  which  become  firm  and  dense,  while  trabe- 
culae  of  connective  tissue  cross  the  cavity.  After  a 
time  the  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  the  fat  removed, 
and  a  sort  of  cicatrix  result.  In  other  cases  the 
walls  alone  are  thus  altered,  the  solid  particles 
are  removed  from  the  softened  tissue,  and  a  cyst 
is  formed.  The  outer  portion  of  the  cyst  or  cica^ 
trix  may  be  limited  by  a  zone  of  dilated  blood-  I 
vessels.  I 
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Seats  qf  softening. — There  is  no  part  of  the 
brain  in  which  softening  has  not  been  found,  but 
its  most  frequent  seats  are  the  cortex,  the  corpus 
striatum,  and  the  optic  thalamus.  In  the  cere- 
bellum, pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  it  is  also  fre- 
quently found.  Its  occurrence,  position,  and 
characters  depend  on  the  distribution  of  the 
vessels.  The  small  arteries  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum and  optic  thalamus  are  '  terminal  arteries,' 
having  only  capillary  communication  with  other 
vessels.  The  arteries  to  the  surface  of  the  brain 
are  usually  for  the  most  part  terminal,  but  some- 
times possess  arteriole-anastomoses  with  other 
branches.  Hence  obstruction  in  the  central 
arteries  leads  invariably  to  softening.  Obstruc- 
tion in  the  superficial  arteries  also  usually  causes 
softening,  which  involves  the  grey  substance  of 
the  convolutions  and  some  of  the  subjacent 
white  centre  to  which  the  vessels  penetrate ;  but 
occasionally  the  anastomoses  of  the  superficial 
vessels  are  so  free  that  softening  does  not  result. 
An  obstruction  of  a  main  trunk  (as  the  middle 
cerebral)  may  lead  to  softening  of  the  central 
region  (corpus  striatum),  while  the  convolutions 
escape ;  but  usually  both  suffer. 

Symptoms. — The  premonitory  symptoms  of 
softening  depend  upon  its  cause.  In  embolism 
other  symptoms  than  those  of  the  cardiac  trou- 
ble are  usually  absent.  Occasionally  a  slight 
attack  of  loss  of  cerebral  function,  due  to  a 
slight  embolism,  may  precede  u,  graver  attack. 
In  softening  due  to  arterial  disease,  premonitory 
symptoms  of  local  cerebral  anaemia  are  fre- 
quently present.  There  is  defective  nutrition 
of  many  parts  of  the  brain,  revealing  itself  by 
symptoms  of  wide  range — mental  deterioration, 
numbness,  pains  in  the  limbs,  pain  in  the  h^ad, 
or  slight  local  weakness.  These  symptoms  are  of 
especial  significance  when  associated  with  evi- 
dence of  arterial  degeneration  elsewliere;  with 
the  conditions — as  chronic  Bright's  disease,  alco- 
holism, and  senility — in  which  atheroma  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  is  common ;  or  with  constitu- 
tional syphilis. 

The  symptoms  of  actual  softening  are  those 
of  loss  of  function  in  the  damaged  portion  of  the 
brain.  The  onset  of  the  symptims  may  bo 
sudden,  as  in  embolism,  and  sometimes  in  throra- 
brosis;  or  it  may  be  gradual,  as  occasionally 
in  thrombosis.  In  the  former  case  the  symptoms 
of  initial  shock  are  added  to  those  proper  to  the 
locality.  The  latter  are  fully  considered  in  the 
articles  on  Localisation.  Hemiplegic  symptoms 
and  mental  alteration  are  the  most  common. 
Hemiplegia  especltilly  occurs  in  embolism,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequency  with  which  the  middle 
'cerebral  artery  is  obstructed,  and  of  the  im- 
portant motor  regions  (corpus  striatum  and 
motor  parts  of  the  convolutions)  to  which  that 
artery  is  distributed.  From  the  distribution  of 
the  artery  to  the  lower  frontal  convolutions  and 
sidjacent  region,  aphatia  is  frequently  present 
when  the  obstruction  is  on  the  left  tide. 

When  the  symptoms  come  on  suddenly,  they 
often  follow  some  exertion,  or  occur  during  ex- 
haustion. If  the  area  damaged  be  extensive, 
there  is  loss  of  consciousness,  and  there  may  be 
all  the  symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The . 
loss  of  consciousness  is  rarely  profound,  and  the 
symptoms  of  apoplexy  soon  pass  off.  In  the  most 
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severe  oases,  howeTor,  they  may  deepen  to  fatal 
coma.  Symptoms  of  irritation  commonly  succeed 
those  of  apoplexy  as  the  collateral  hypersemia 
sets  in,  or  they  may  be  marked  at  the  onset. 
Convulsions,  often  unilateral,  may  occur  and  be 
repeated  for  days.  The  patient  may  pass  from 
the  apoplectic  condition  into  one  of  delirium. 
In  the  old,  delirium  may  be  the  chief  symptom 
of  the  onset.  According  as  these  symptoms  are 
chiefly  marked  at  the  onset  three  varieties  have 
been  described,  the  apoplectic,  convulsive,  or  de- 
lirious  forms. 

Recovery  from  the  special  symptoms  of  the 
attack  is  often  incomplete ;  permanent  weakness 
may  remain,  as  hemiplegia,  and  mental  power  is 
weakened,  the  patient  passing  into  the  chronic 
state  about  to  be  described.  The  persistent 
hemiplegia  is  often  accompanied  by  rigidity,  or 
by  motile  spasm,  such  as,  in  its  most  marked 
form,  has  been  described  as  athetosis.  Whether 
recovery  is  complete  or  incomplete,  return  or 
relapse  is  common,  and  is  almost  invariable 
where  the  arterial  disease,  to  which  the  soften- 
ing is  due,  is  widely  spread. 

Chronic  softening  is  a  term  applied  to  a  group 
of  symptoms,  of  wide  range,  indicative  of  failure 
of  brain-power.  These  may  supervene  on  more 
acute  symptoms  of  softening,  or  may  be  gradual 
in  their  onset.  There  is  mental  dulness,  defec- 
tive perception,  drowsiness,  loss  of  memory 
(especially  for  recent  events),  often  slight  wan- 
dering ;  emotional  manifestations  are  easily 
excited.  The  patient  complains  of  headache, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  and  feelings  of  '  numbness,' 
which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  actual 
loss  of  sensibility.  Physical  power  is  defective, 
usually  generally,  sometimes  locally.  The  more 
delicate  motor  actions  are  imperfectly  adjusted : 
articulation  becomes  confluent,  and  the  hand- 
writing indistinct  or  illegible.  These  symptoms 
may  progress  into  actual  imbecility,  or  maybe  cut 
short  by  some  more  profound  cerebral  seizure,  or 
by  some  intercurrent  pulmonary  affection,  ren- 
dered grave  by  the  deficient  muscular  respiratory 
power.  They  depend  upon  degeneration  of 
brain,  commonly  due  to  arterial  disease.  Spots 
of  softening,  often  widely  spread,  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  condition,  and  may  be,  indei'd, 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  But  the  state  may 
come  on  without  any  local  softening;  and 
atrophy  of  brain,  with  or  even  without  degene- 
rated vessels,  may  be  the  only  anatomical  con- 
dition. It  often  follows  any  grave  local  lesion — 
softening,  haemorrhage,  or  tumour  —  and  then 
depends  on  a  direct  prejudicial  influence  on 
the  cerebral  nutrition,  or  on  a  secondary  effect 
through  the  perturbed  vascular  system. 

Diagnosis. — The  acute  form  of  softening  has 
to  be  distinguished  from  acute  congestive  apo- 
plexy and  from  cerebral  haemorrhage.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  persistence 
of  the  symptoms  indicative  of  local  mischief,  and 
by  the  absence  of  evidence  of  cephalic  hypersemia. 
From  haemorrhage  the  diagnosis  is  often  difficult. 
In  softening  from  thrombosis,  the  initial  apoplec- 
tic symptoms  may  be  absent,  or,  if  present,  are 
slight  and  brief  They  are  more  often  preceded 
by  symptoms  of  local  cerebral  anaemia,  due  to  the 
rasoular  disease,  than  is  the  onset  of  cerebral 
Improvement  occurs  earlier  than 


in  cerebral  haemorrhage.  The  temperature  rises 
soon  after  fhe  attack,  but  fells  in  a  day  or  two ; 
in  haemorrhage  the  rise  occurs  later  (Bourneville), 
There  is  more  marked  mental  change  than  in 
haemorrhage,  shown  at  first  in  excitement,  sub- 
sequently by  depression  and  deterioration  of 
power.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  onset  is 
sudden  and  the  apoplexy  profound,  a  diagnosis 
from  haemorrhage  is  often  impossible.  In  soften- 
ing from  embolism  the  patient  is  usually  below 
middle  age,  heart-disease  is  present,  and  evi- 
dence of  arterial  disease  is  absent.  The  onset  of 
the  attack  is  commonly  sudden,  but  the  loss  of 
consciousness  is  less  profound  than  in  haemor- 
rhage. In  capillary  embolism,  if  extensive,  a 
distinction  from  haemorrhage  often  cannot  be 
made :  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  profound  and 
lasting. 

Softening  may  be  distinguished  from  local 
cerebral  anaemia,  which  often  precedes  it,  by  the 
deflnitencss  and  persistence  of  local  symptoms ' 
but  a  small  area  of  softening  may  produce  symp- 
toms identical  with  those  resulting  from  a  large 
area  of  anaemia.  Softening  is  distinguished 
from  tumour  and  chronic  meningitis  by  the 
slight  pain  and  the  absence  of  optic  neuritis. 
From  simple  atrophy  of  the  brain,  cAtomi'c  soften- 
ing differs  by  its  less  uniform  course,  and  by  the 
sudden  occurrence  and  persistence  of  symptoms 
indicative  of  local  lesions. 

PitOGifosis. — The  immediate  and  ultimate 
prognosis  in  an  attack  of  softening  of  the  brain 
depends  on  its  severity  in  degree  and  extent,  as 
indicating  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  and  on  the 
region  of  the  brain  damaged.  Both  the  im- 
mediate and  the  ultimate  prognosis  is  much 
graver  in  dainage  to  the  medulla  and  pons 
Varolii  than  when  the  corpus  striatum  or  cere- 
bral hemispheres  are  affected.  Youth  and 
general  health  favour  the  rapidity  and  the 
degree  of  recovery.  Where  actual  softening  has 
occurred,  the  damaged  tissue  probably  never 
regains  its  functional  power.  The  congested 
periphery  recovers  in  proportion  to  the  inherent 
vitality  of  the  tissues,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the 
vessels  from  disease,  the  chances  of  a  recur- 
rence of  softening  in  another  situation  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  its  causal  condition  is 
widely  spread  or  can  be  removed.  In  vascular 
degeneration  recurrence  is  almost  certain.  In 
embolic  softening  there  is  usually  organic 
valvular  disease  in  the  heart,  and  embolism  re- 
curs in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases, 
though  less  frequently  than  senile  thrombosis. 
The  prognosis  in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  vessels 
depends  upon  the  recognition  and  treatment  of 
the  syphilitic  influence. 

Tkeatment.— During  an  acute  attack  the 
patient  must  be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  with  the 
head  moderately  raised,  in  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture. During  the  initial  stage  of  shock,  warmth, 
by  hot-water  bottles,  &c.,  should  be  applied  to 
the  surface,  to  equalize  the  circulation.  The 
bowels,  if  conflned,  should  be  made  to  act  gently ; 
but,  unless  the  evidences  of  encephalic  congestion 
are  early  and  conspicuous,  purgation  should  be 
avoided.  Should  stimulants  be  administered? 
It  has  been  proposed  by  stimulation  of  tlie  heart 
to  aid  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circula- 
tion. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  imper. 
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feet  collateral  flow  arises  from  the  minute  size 
of  the  arterial  anastomoses.  The  obstruction  of 
one  vessel  always  increases  the  adjacent  pressure 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  distend  the  vessels  to 
their  utmost  strength,  and  any  further  increase 
would,  by  rupturing  them,  impede  rather  than 
further  the  object  in  view.  If,  therefore,  the 
heart  is  acting  feebly,  stimulate  it  by  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  to  the  normal  force,  but 
not  beyond.  If  the  dia^posis  from  haemorrhage 
be  in  any  degree  doubtful,  great  caution  should 
be  observed  in  stimulation.  After  the  stage  of 
depression  has  passed,  the  irritation  duo  to 
collateral  hypersemia,  and  Indicated  by  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  may  be  relieved  by 
purgatives,  dry-cupping,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  by  the  application  of  leeches,  though  the 
latter  are  only  necessary  when  the  evidence  of 
general  vascular  irritation  is  great.  When  con- 
vulsion is  an  early  and  recurrent  symptom, 
mustard  plasters  to  the  neck  and  extremities, 
and  bromide  of  potassium  in  large  doses,  are 
u.seful. 

After  the  attack  has  passed,  recovery  must  be 
aided  by  maintaining  ue  general  health  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  The  secretions  should 
be  kept  free,  the  digestive  organs  in  good  order, 
the  habits  strictly  regulated,  and  nervine  tonics, 
cod-liver  oil,  hypophosphite  of  soda,  strychnine, 
quinine,  and  iron,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
The  symptoms  of  chronic  softening,  whether 
occurring  after  an  acute  attack  or  coming  on 
gradually,  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  peripheral 
obstruction  to  the  circulation,  indicated  by  aug- 
mented arterial  tension,  (incompressibility  of 
pulse),  is  kept  at  its  minimum  by  the  avoidance 
of  excess  in  diet,  and  by  prompt  purgation  when 
any  increase  in  tension  is  observed. 

W.  E.   GOWEBS. 

BBAIIf,  Syphilitic  Disease  of.  See  Brain, 
Tumours  and  New  Growths  of. 

BBAIir,  Tubercle  of.  See  BEAnf,  Tu- 
mours and  New  Growths  of. 

STLATN,  Tumours  and  Kew  Grovrths  of. 
— The  intimate  connection  of  the  brain  with  its 
membranes  makes  it  impossible,  except  in  the 
most  general  terms,  to  draw  any  marked  distinc- 
tion between  tumours  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
und  tumours  arising  from  its  envelopes.  _A 
growth  pressing  inwards  from  a  membrane  must 
impinge  upon  brain-tissue  :  a  growth  originating 
in  brain-tissue  must  in  many  situations  involve 
the  membranes. 

Anatomical  OHARAOTEHS.^The  tissues  from 
which  tumours  have  their  origin  seem  to  pre- 
sent the  best  ground  for  a  scientific  classification 
of  these  lesions  :  and  it  is  not  devoid  of  interest 
to  mark  that  the  absolute  nerve-elements  of  the 
brain  are  never  primarily  the  source  of  a  morbid 
growth. 

Cerebral  tumours,  then,  may  be  roughly  sepa- 
rated into  three  series : — 

1.  Those  whose  centre  of  origin  is  some  one 
or  other  of  the  membranes,  external  to  the 
biWD,  or  dipping  into  the  ventricles. 

2,  I'hose  which  spring  from  the  blood-vessels. 
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3,  Those  which  own  the  neuroglia  as  theii 
starting-point. 

Taking  this  subdivision,  which  is  Rindfleisoh's, 
the  tumours  which  are  placed  in  each  series  dilfei 
somewhat  from  his  arrangement. 

In  the  firstseries  five  kinds  of  tumour  are  found, 
arising  from  the  membranes  or  from  the  froe 
surface  of  the  ventricles.  These  are  Pacchio- 
nian granulations ;  spindle-celled  sarcoma ;  'myx- 
oma of  the  membranes  ;  psammoma ;  and  lipoma. 

The  second  series  will  include,  first,  aneurisms, 
depending  upon  disease  of  one  or  more  of  the 
arterial  coats ;  and,  secondly,  such  tumours  as 
have  their  origin  in  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels, 
comprising  carcinoma  cerebri  simplex;  fungus 
of  the  dura  matei ;  cholesteoma ;  epithelioma 
myxomatodes  psammosum ;  papilloma  of  the  pia- 
mater  and  vessels ;  papilloma  myxomatodes ; 
and  tubercle. 

In  the  third  series  may  be  counted  glioma ; 
myxoma  of  the  nerve-substance ;  syphilitic 
gumma ;  and  fibroma. 

Included  under  none  of  these  headings,  echi 
nococci  and  cysticerci  cellulosse  must  be  men- 
tioned, as  they  affect  the  brain. 

Each  of  the  growths  enumerated  will  now  be 
briefly  described. 

1.  Pacchionian  gratmlations.  These  are  granu- 
lations of  the  arachnoid,  sometimes  met  with 
in  childhood,  very  constantly  from  middle  age 
onwards,  and  scarcely  recognised  as  morbid 
lesions.  Their  aetiology  is  unknown.  They  do  not 
give  rise  to  any  symptoms.  They  are  chiefly 
situated  along  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
which  in  rare  cases  is  perforated  by  them.  They 
form  groups  of  papillae,  consisting  of  striped 
connective  tissue,  poor  in  cells,  and  proceeding 
directly  from  a  thin  but  a  continually  renewed 
layer  of  sub-epithelial  germinal  tissue. 

2.  Sarcoma.  This  sometimes  has  its  origin  in 
the  nervous  tissue  itself,  but  more  frequently 
arises  from  the  dura  mater,  especially  at  the  base 
of  the  skull.  From  their  situation  sarcomata  are 
especially  apt  to  interfere  with  one  or  more  of 
the  cerebral  nerves.  They  may  attain  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's,  or  even  of  a  hen's  egg. 

When  sarcoma  attacks  the  dura  mater  it  ori- 
ginates from  its  internal  side.  The  most  usual 
situation  is  the  membrane  about  the  sella  tur- 
cica and  the  pars  petrosa.  It  forms  a  depres- 
sion in  the  brain,  while  the  bone  becomes  atro- 
phied behind  it.  The  growth  is  composed  of 
fusiform  cells,  with  tolerably  numerous,  and 
sometimes  dilated  vessels.  Sarcomatous  growths 
are  not  freely  developed  above  the  surface,  but 
rather  in  the  depths  of  the  tissue ;  they  distend 
the  cerebral  convolutions,  form  deep  depression? 
on  the  surface,  and  even  penetrate  far  into  the 
brain.  They  occur  under  two  forms — hard  sar- 
coma with  compact  fibrous  fundamental  tissue 
and  small  cells,  often  called  fibrous  tumour ;  and 
soft  sarcoma,  with  a  loose  scanty  intercellular 
substance,  and  numerous  cells  of  comparativiely 
large  size.  The  cells  are  mostly  fusiform,  bnl 
sometimes  round  and  multinuclear,  and  the  two 
Latter  may  be  surrounded  by  the  former.  Sar- 
coma in  this  situation  is  generally  single.  It 
may  attain  the  size  of  a  nut  or  even  of  an  apple ; 
and  is  frequently  hsemorrhagic. 

In  the  cerebral  tissue  itself  the  hard  sarcoma 
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attainfi  a  great  degree  of  density:  it  is  sometimes 
fibrous,  at  other  limes  cartilaginous,  of  a  dense 
homogeneous  structure,  whitish  or  bluish-white, 
with  a  yellow  tinge  here  and  there,  and  with 
very  few  vessels.  It  is  distinguished:  from  the 
brain  that  surrounds  it  by  a  very  vascular  zone. 
It  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  parenchyma, 
and  may  thus  be  recognised  after  death  from 
simple  sclerosis  and  hard  glioma  of  the  brain. 
The  softer  form — fibro-cellular  sarcoma  —  is 
generally  either  a  myxo-  or  a  glio-sarcoma :  but 
pure  fuso-cellular  sarcoma  is  mot  with.  The 
tumour  is  a  clear  grey,  almost  like  the  grey 
matter  of  the  corpus  striatum.  It  is  often 
vascular,  with  a  reddish  tinge.  These  sarcomata 
are  often  almost  spherical,  and  easily  detached 
from  the  surrounding  brain-substance.  Others, 
however,  seem  to  be  continuous  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tissue,  and  to  be  little  more  than  simple 
hypertrophies  of  the  cerebral  tissue.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  tumours  of  the  corpus  striatum 
and  optic  thalamus.  The  cells  of  cerebral  sarcoma 
are  frequently  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration,  and 
the  whole  tumour  may  be  hsemorrhagic.  Its 
most  frequent  situations  in  the  brain  are  the  gan- 
glia at  the  base. 

3.  Myxoma. — Myxoma  of  the  membranes  is 
rare,  and  generally  has  its  origin  from  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain,  being  connected  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  a  small 
growth,  soft,  fragile,  having  a  gelatinous  as- 
pect. 

Myxomata  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  and  then  take  their  origin 
from  the  neuroglia.  Such  growths  are  probably 
malignant,  the  proof  of  their  malignancy  being 
that  they  are  often  multiple  locally ;  that  they 
Frequently  recur  when  removed  from  a  peripheral 
aerve  ;  and  that  they  not  seldom  affect  internal 
organs.  Myxoma  probably  includes  all  that  ha.s 
been  called  colloid  cancer.  When  this  lesion 
ifTects  the  cerebral  hemispheres  it  may  be  of 
large  size.  The  mucus  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  tissue;  it  is  not  a  product  of  secretion,  as  in 
mucous  cysts. 

4.  Psammoma. — Psamraomata  have  been  met 
with  in  the  brain,  spinal  membranes,  spinal  cord, 
md  nerves:  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
;horoid  plexus,  but  are  most  usually  found  in 
the  pineal  gland.  There  are  two  kinds  of  these 
growths.  In  the  first,  the  sand  occupies  the 
interior  of  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue 
in  very  varied  forms,  as  compact  cylinders,  as 
pear-shaped  masses,  as  spines,  or  as  globes, 
surrounded  by  connective  tissue,  and  connected 
by  it  with  the  other  parts  of  the  tumour.  In 
the  second  form,  the  sand  lies  without  cohesion 
in  the  parts  and  between  them,  so  that  the 
different  grains  of  sand  may  be  easily  isolated, 
[n  this  latter  form,  the  psammoma  is  composed 
most  generally  of  round  elliptical  corpuscles, 
md  sometimes  also  of  large  complex  conglomera- 
tions. These  little  tumours  have  usually  an 
nternal  concentric  arrangement. 

6.  lAjJoma. — This  is  a  rare  form  of  tumour. 
[t  may  be  connected  with  the  inner  surface  of 
;he  dura  mater,  or  vpith  the  ependyma  of  the 
rentrioles.  The  fatty  matter  is  contained  in 
jells,  and  the  cells  are  surrounded  by  an  organised 
Duembiaue.  Lipuma  is  usually  single,  seldom  mul- 


tiple ;  of  irregular  shape  ;  and  varies  in  size  from 
a  small  nut  to  a  hen's  egg.  Small  pieces  of 
carbonate  of  lime  have  been  found  in  these 
tumours. 

6.  Aneurisms. — The  larger  cerebral  aneurismg 
have  been  observed  from  early  times.  More 
recently  Liouville  has  called  special  attention  to 
the  subject  of  miliary  aneurisms,  and  has  shown 
that  they  are  common ;  that  they  are  multiple ; 
that  they  frequently  give  way  in  the  brain  or  in 
the  pia  mater ;  and  that  they  often  co-exist  with 
aneurisms  of  the  larger  vessels  in  other  parts  of , 
the  body.  Aneurism  of  the  middle  meningeal,  of 
the  internal  carotid  within  the  cavernous  sinus 
and  at  its  exit  from  it,  of  the  anterior  cerebral, 
of  the  anterior  communicating,  of  the  arteries  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  of  the  middle  cerebral,  of 
the  posterior  communicating,  of  the  vertebral,  of 
the  basilar,  of  the  posterior  cerebral,  and  of  the 
arteries  supplying  the.  cerebellum,  are  all  met 
with  not  unfrequently.  The  middle  cerebral 
and  the  basilar,  however,  are  the  vessels  most 
usually  affected  with  this  lesion. 

The  minute  miliary  aneurisms  have  been 
observed^  in  the  pia  mater,  at  the  surface  of  the 
convolutions  or  in  their  substance,  in  the  optie 
thalami,  the  pons,  the  corpora  striata,  cerebel- 
lum, crura  cerebri,  and  medulla  oblongata ;  more 
rarely  in  the  centrum  ovale.  These  miliary 
aneurisms  may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
smallest  are  seen  under  the  microscope  as 
ampullae  of  the  vessels,  containing  coagulated 
blood  or  granules  of  hematoidin.  The  arterial 
walls  have  generally  undergone  some  form  of 
degeneration.  The  vessel,  dilated  at  some  parts, 
is  constricted  at  others.  The  lesion  may  be  a 
consequence  of  atheroma  of  the  vessel,  but  far 
more  commonly  it  is  the  result  of  arterio-sclerosis 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  either  at  the 
seat  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
aneurism.     See  Bbain,  Vessels  of.  Diseases  of. 

7.  Carcmoma  cerebri  simplex.  Cancer,  ex- 
cluding from  this  term  sarcoma  and  glioma,  may 
originate  in  the  cranial  bones,  the  dura  mater, 
the  pia  mater,  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum, 
the  pons,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  ■  The 
medulla  oblongata,  the  fornix,  and  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  are  the  regions  least  often  affected, 
whereas  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  most 
favourite  localities.  All  forma  of  cancer  are  met 
with,  in  all  cases  having  their  origin  in  the  coats 
of  the  vessel's.  Epithelial  cancer  has  been  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  its  starting  point  in  the 
peripheral  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  the  tissue  that 
lines  the  under  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  En- 
cephaloid  cancer  is,  however,  the  most  common 
form  met  with  in  the  brain. 

8.  Fjttigiis  of  the  dura  mater  can  scarcely  bo 
separated  from  the  preceding  form.  It  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  pene' 
trates  with  the  vessel  from  which  it  springs  into 
the  compact  tissue,  destroys  the  vitreous  table, 
and  spreads  out  in  the  diploe :  in  its  progress  it 
may  penetrate  the  external  table  and  lift  up  the 
jnteguments  of  the  cranium.  The  internal  table 
invariably  suffers  more  than  the  external. 
Sometimes  there  is  coincident  passage  of  the 
tumour  inwards,  and  the  subjacent  membranes 
become  glued  to  the  dura  mater  and  to  the 
cerebral  substance.    There  may  result  simply 
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the  depression  of  surface  consequent  upon  pres- 
sure from  above,  but  more  commonly  cell-growth 
fiimilar  to  that  of  the  origimU  tumour  takes 
place,  first  from  the  Tessels  of  the  pia  mater, 
and  afterwards  from  the  vessels  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions, 

9.  Closely  allied  to  the  epithelial  cancer  that 
)ias  its  origin  in  the  dura  mater  is  the  oholesteoma, 
which  lis  generally  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
Bindfleisch  considers  it  a  squamous  epithelioma, 
whose  cellular  cylinders  are  wholly  converted 
into  a  mass  of  pearly  nodules  with  a  silky  lustre. 
It  is  covered  by  the  arachnoid,  and  springs  either 
from  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  or  more  rarely 
from  the  perivascular  sheath  of  the  vessels  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain. 

10.  Last  of  the  cancers  is  a  tumour  that  has 
been  found  in  the  third  ventricle— epitheliovia 
na/xomatodes  psammosttm,  consisting  of  globes 
and  cylinders  of  epithelial  cells,  embedded  in  a 
very  bulky  stroma  of  mucous  tissue. 

11.  Springing  also  irom  the  vessels,  two  forms 
of  papilloma  are  met  withT— papilloma  of  the  pia 
mater  and  vessels ;  and  papilloma  myxomatodes. 
The  former  is  composed  of  a  number  of  branch- 
ing papillae,  each  of  whicli  contains  a  blood- 
vessel with  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue, 
and  a  double  coat  of  epithelium,  of  which  the 
outer  layer  is  columnar.  In  the  latter,  which  is 
probably  a  mere  variety  of  the  former,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tumour 'is  the  same,  but  the  columnar 
cells  secrete  a  vast  amount  of  viscid  mucus. 

1 2.  Tubercle  springs  from  the  middle  tunic 
of  the  small  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  or  of  the 
nerve-substance.  It  rarely  attacks  the  mem- 
branes in  the  form  of  tumour,  rarely  also  the 
white  matter  of  the  brain,  but  prefers  as  its 
principal  seat  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions 
and  of  the  deeper  parts.  Tubercle  of  the  dura 
mater  is,  however,  sometimes  met  with,  and  it 
may  induce  obliteration  of  sinuses.  The  cere- 
bellum is  a  frequent  seat  of  tubercle,  which 
exists  here  in  the  form  of  superficial  granula- 
tions. The  pons  also  is  frequently  aflTected 
with  tubercle,  both  in  the  form  of  small  tu- 
mours of  its  substance,  and  as  polypous  tuber- 
cles of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Tubercle  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  surrounding  cerebral  substance  by 
a  very  delicate  reddish  envelope. 

Tubercular  tumours  of  the  cerebral  substance 
are  often  multiple,  and  not  unfi:equently  large ; 
they  are  of  very  slow  growth ;  persist  long  in 
the  caseous  state;  and  may  be  found  cretified'. 
Sometimes  there  is  cerebral  softening  around 
them.  Virchow  states  that  the  increase  of  tu- 
bercles takes  place  by  apposition  or  juxta- 
position, and  that  the  apposition  takes  place 
not  by  layers  primarily  caseous,  but  by  zones 
of  new  grey  proliferation,  usually  in  the  form 
of  miliary  tubercle.  A  very  delicate  layer  of 
connective  tissue  of  new  formation,  a  species 
of  encysting  false  membrane,  represents  the 
mother^tissue  for  the  subsequent  generation  of 
young  tubercles. 

13;  Glioma,  called  hy 'BiUTeth  gramilaied  sar- 
coma, or  round-celled  sarcoma,  is  practically  a 
local  hyperplasic  development  of  the  neuroglia. 
It  may  appear  in  three  forms,  either  as  a  soft 
glioma,  rich  in  cells— the  most  common  kind ;  as 
hard  glioma,  fibrous,  and,  if  the  vessels  are  much 
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developed,  telangiectasio ;  or,  thirdly,  as  a  myxo- 
glioma,  a  complex  tumour,  in  which  part  of  the 
tumour  takes  the  appearance  of  mucous  tissue. 
The  nature  of  the  tumour  is  partly  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  tissue  from  which  it  springs ; 
thus  glioma  of  the  brain  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  soft ;  glioma  of  the  ependyma  hard.  The 
soft  gliomata  are  closely  allied  to  myxomata. 
The  intercellular  substance  is  found  in  moderate 
quantity.  In  the  more  mucous  gliomata  the  net- 
work is  regular  and  large,  and  the  tissue  has 
little  cohesion.  If  the  meshes  are  larger  still, 
and  the  mucous  element  abundant,  this  variety 
passes  into  a  myxoma.  If  there  be  a  consider- 
able increase  of  cells,  whilst  the  trabeculie 
become  narrower,  we  get  a  medullary  glioma, 
which  may  be  transformed  into  a  medullary 
sarcoma  if  the  cells  continue  to  grow  and  mul- 
tiply. These  transitions  are  not  uncommon  even 
in  the  same  tumour,  especially  in  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain.  If  the  vessels  are  developed 
in  great  abundance  we  get  hsemorrhages  and  a 
kind  of  fungus  hsematodes.  Hard  glioma  is 
closely  allied  to  fibroma,  with  which  indeed  it 
may  be  combined  to  form  a  fibro-glioma.  In 
hard  glioma  the  fibres  are  not  arranged  in  a 
network,  but  in  parallel  lines,  like  felt.  The 
nervous  elements,  naturally  contained  in  the 
neuroglia,  1  are  absent  in  these  tumours.  The 
walls  of  the  vessels  are  frequently  thickened. 

The  glioma  of  the  ependyma  is  of  little  im- 
portance ;  it  is  seen  as  fine  granulations  on  the 
surface  of  the  lateral  ventricles  in  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus ;  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  it 
may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  cherry.  In  the  cerebral 
substance,  gliomata  may  attain  the  size  of  a  fist, 
or  even  of  a  child's  head ;  and  they  are  often 
mistaken  for  cancers  or  sarcomata  of  the  brain. 
Hard  glioma  may  be  distinguished  from  sclerosis, 
in  that  sclerosis  encloses  the  normal  nerve  ele- 
ments. In  glioma,  too,  there  is  great  prolifera- 
tion of  neuroglia  cells.  There  is  no  distinct  limit 
between  glioma  and  the  surrounding  brain-sub- 
stance, but  the  tumour  on  section  shows  greater 
vascularity! greater  consistence,  and  a  more  trans- 
parent constitution,  as  well  as  often  a  bluish-whito 
appearance  compared  with  the  white  brain-mat- 
ter. The  demarcation"in  grey  matter  is  imper- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  especially  if  the  glioma 
be  soft.  Soft  glioma  is  generally  single ;  hard  is 
often  multiple.  The  membranes  may  adhere,  but 
form  no  part  of  the  tumour. 

Virchow  thinks  that  glioma  is  not  malignant ; 
that  hard  glioma  has  an  inflammatory  origin ; 
and  that  the  soft  variety  is  set  up  by  local 
causes,  such  as  injury.  Gintrac,  on  the  other 
hand,  unites  gliomata  and  sarcomata  under  the 
head  of  cancers. 

Soft  glioma  is  most  frequently  situated  in  the 
posterior  lobes,  less  often  in  the  upper  and  lateral 
pan  s  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  may  be  con- 
genital. It  gives  rise  to  complications,  namely, 
first,  great  congestion,  causing  cerebral  compres- 
sion, irritation,  pain,  excitement,  or  apoplexy ; 
and,  secondly,  hydrocephalus  of  the  ventricles! 
whvch  m  protracted  cases  is  seldom  absent.  The 
latter  occurs  most  rapidly  in  glioma  of  the  optic 
thiilami,  or  of  the  posterior  lobe,  compressing  the 
choroid  veins,  the  venae  Galeni,  or  the  transverse 
smns. 
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li.  Myxoma  of  the  nerve-tuistanoe. — This  is 
not  common  in  the  brain.  It  owns  the  same 
origin  as  glioma,  having  the  neuroglia  as  its 
etartiug  point. 

15.  Syphilitic  gumma.— Gvaamy  tumours  of 
the  brain  are  generally  found  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  especially  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Their  origin  is  either  from  the  membranes, 
from  the  vessels,  or  from  the  neuroglia  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  They  have  infective 
properties,  or  at  any  rate  they  are  multiple, 
and  may  be  met  with  at  the  same  time  affect- 
ing the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater,  the  brain, 
nerves,  and  cranial  bones.  They  are  often 
accompanied  by  inflammatory  phenomena,  a 
point  which  distinguishes  them  from  large 
tubercles.  Gumma  is  not  the  usual  form  in 
which  syphilis  attacks  the  dura  mater  on  its 
external  surface.  It  may,  howerer,  affect 
the  arachnoid  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  lu 
this  situation  the  gummata  may  vary  in  size 
from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  nut.  They  may  be  found 
just  above  ihe  convexity  of  the  hemispheres,  or 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain, 
especially  about  the  sella  turcica,  or  on  the  ten- 
torium cerebelli.  They  have  been  met  with  in 
the  falx  cerebri.  The  inflammatory  condition 
around  these  tumours  often  unites  them  to  the 
pia  mater,  and  the  subjacent  portion  of  brain  is 
frequently  softened,  either  by  the  inflammation, 
or  by  arterial  obliteration. 

When  the  pia  mater  is  united  to  the  dura 
mater,  gummata  very  small  in  size  may  form  iu 
the  former  membrane.  The  subjacent  brain  may 
be  softened  or  sclerosed.  Much  larger  gnmmata, 
however,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  hen's 
egg,  originate  from  the  pia  mater,  and  are  most 
usually  situated  in  the  region  between  the  optic 
chiasma  and  the  pons,  or  on  the  crura  cerebelli. 
On  the  convex  surface  they  are  much  smaller. 
Gummata  of  the  cerebral  substance  occur  in  situa- 
tions most  subject  to  traumatic  influences.  The 
chief  seats  are  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  large 
ganglia,  especially  the  optic  thalami,  and  next  iu 
frequency  the  pons,  and  crura  cerebri  and  cere- 
belli. The  tumours  attain  to  a  good  size,  but  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  pia  mater.  They 
may  be  multiple,  but  often  exist  singly.  See 
Bbain,  Vessels  of.  Diseases  of. 

16.  Fibroma.  True  fibromata,  distinct  from 
hard  gliomata  and  sarcomata,  probably  do  not 
exist  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Fibromata 
are  essentially  composed  of  connective  tissue. 
Such  increase  in  this  tissue  is  sclerosis,  and  its 
arrangement  is  too  indefinite,  its  amount  too 
small,  to  be  considered  a  tumour.  Bindfleisch 
is  probably  wrong  in  stating  that  there  are 
solitary  tubercles  of  the  brain  which  deserve 
rather  to  be  called  fibroid  tumours ;  although  it 
may  be  true  that  in  some  cheesy  nodules  of  the 
nervous  centres  the  growth  of  fibres  and  the 
condensation  predominate  enormously  over  the 
corpuscular  structure.  Practically,  however, 
both  enchondromata  and  oeteomata  are  fibrous 
tumours.  An  enchondroma  is  a  heterologous 
t'lmour  not  developed  from  a  pre-existing  car- 
tilage, but  produced  by  a  change  in  the  type  of 
formation  byproceedingfroma  non-cartilaginous 
matrix.  Although  osteoid  enchondromata  may  be 
malignant,  yet  true  ostoomata  are  not  so.   These 


tumours  may  attack  the  cerebral  dura  mater,  and 
on  the  convexity  are  multiple.  If  the  tumour 
attack  the  falx  cerebri  it  is  solitary.  Its  start- 
ing-point is  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura 
mater.  It  is  distinguished  from  exostosis  of  bone 
by  having  a  fibrous  layer  between  it  and  the 
bone.  It  may  set  up  irritative  pachymeningitis. 
Such  tumours  also  are  found  small  in  connection 
with  the  cerebral  arachnoid,  as  simple  united 
patches  or  pointed  prolongations.  Their  favourite 
seat  is  the  convex  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes. 
The  nervous  centres  are  very  rarely  the  seat  of 
these  tumours.  Their  matrix  is  formed  by  con- 
nective tissue,  not  cartilage,  the  product  of  irri- 
tation of  the  neuroglia,  and  so  a  consequence  of 
circumscribed  encephalitis. 

17.  Hydatids  are  rare  within  the  skull,  but 
are  met  with  occasionally  in  all  parts  of  the  brain, 
between  the  membranes,  in  the  ventricles;  and 
lying  free  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  They  are 
more  common  in  children  than  in  adultSi  The 
brain  may  suffer  from  pressure  either  in  the  way 
of  softening  from  interference  with  the  vesseLs, 
or  from  sclerosis. 

Cysticerci  are  also  met  with  in  various  parts 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Tliey  may  be 
surrounded  by  connectiTe-tiesue  capsules;  or  may 
lie  free,  arranged  in  a  racemose  form.  They 
may  be  single,  or  may  attack  the  same  individu^ 
in  several  hundred  places  at  once. 

Symptoms. — ^Even  in  tumours  of  considerable 
size  all  symptoms  may  be  latent.  The  more  tol- 
erant portion  of  the  brain  will  include  the  hemi- 
spheres and  the  white  commissural  regions,  whilst 
the  mesocephale,  the  optic  thalami,  and  the  cor- 
pora striata  are  amongst  the  least  tolerant  por- 
tions. It  is  not  unusual,  moreover,  to  meet  with 
decided  intermissions,  especially  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disease ;  such  intermissions  de- 
pending on  temporary  lesions  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  tumour. 

Even  with  these  intermissions  the  diagnosis  of 
the  presence  or  position  of  the  cerebral  tumours 
would  be  comparatively  easy,  if  the  symptoms 
invariably  depended  upon  direct  excitation. 
Many  of  the  phenomena  pass  the  limits  of  the 
immediate  sphere  of  the  tumour,  and  are  the 
results  of  refiex  action.  Sometimes  also  the 
symptoms  due  to  direct  and  reflex  excitation 
may  coincide,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
in  tumours  of  the  base.  The  main  difficulties 
lie  in  the  possible  latency  of  all  symptoms ;  in 
their  intermission ;  in  the  distinction  and  com- 
bination of  direct  and  reflex  excitation  ;  and  in 
the  remissions  following  physical  or  psychical 
excitement. 

Symptoms  then  may  depend  on  direct  or  reflex 
excitation,  and  consist  of  exaltation  of  functional 
activity,  such  as  contractions,  partial  or  general 
convulsions,  hypersesthesia,  and  hyperidejBtion. 
Others  are  produced  by  secondary  lesions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tumour — congestion, 
haemorrhage,  inflammation,  &c. — and  these  may 
include  not  only  all  in  the  previous  division, 
but  temporary  or  persistent  paralysis,  fever,  and 
other  phenomena.  Then  there  may  be  symp- 
toms of  direct  compression,  definite  paralyses, 
and  gradual  enfeeblement  of  the  sensorial  and 
intellectual  faculties. 
Taking  some  of  the  more  common  conditions  in 
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Older,  and  viewing  them  as  dependent  on  direct 
or  reflex  irritation,  the  most  frequent  certainly 
is  headache ;  and  except  a  tumour  of  the  cere- 
bellum, -when  the  headache  is  almost  invariably 
occipital,  there  is  no  symptom  less  useful  in 
determining  the  position  of  the  lesion.  It  is  less 
frequently  due  to  direct  excitation  than  to  reflex. 
The  pain  is  very  severe,  indeed,  more  so  than  in 
any  other  disease,  excepting,  perhaps,  meningitis : 
it  persists  through  the  -whole  malady ;  and  is 
increased  by  vibration  of  all  kinds,  light,  sound, 
or  movement  of  the  head.  It  may  be  confined 
to  a  single  spot,  or  be  diflused  over  the  whole 
head.  Connected  with  headache  in  many  cases, 
and  often  equally  the  effects  of  radiated  influ- 
ence, are  tinnitus  aurium,  morbid  acuteness  of 
hearing,  and  painful  sensitiveness  to  sound ;  dis- 
turbances of  vision,  diplopia,  muscse  volitantes, 
and  strabismus,  which  may  be  transient ;  formi- 
cation, and  sometimes  hypersesthesise  of  greater 
or  less  extent.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  agitated 
condition  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  even 
delirium.  Disturbances  of  sight  are  very  common. 
The  retinal  lesions  will  be  subsequently  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  bearing  upon 
reflex  phenomena,  that  the  affections  of  sight 
usually  implicate  both  eyes,  even  where  the 
tumour  has  involved  only  one  optic  nerve,  and 
is  not  situated  near  the  optic  ehiasma  or  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.  Hearing  is  far  less  often 
affected  than  vision.  Generally  a  slight  diminu- 
tion only  of  this  function  is  observed ;  and,  in  the 
rare  cases  in  which  complete  deafness  is  met 
with,  it  is  unilateral.  Taste  and  smell  are  seldom 
interfered  with.  When  these  special  senses  are 
morbidly  affected,  the  tumour  in  the  first  case 
will  probably  be  located  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  base ;  in  the  second  at  the  anterior  half  of 
the  base  of  the  brain. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  may  be  included 
in  the  expression  '  lowering  of  function,'  com- 
prising apathy,  feebleness  of  memory,  want  of 
attention,  confusion,  and  a  general  enfeeblement 
of  ideas.  These  conditions  are  often  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  certain  diffused  symptoms, 
such  as  vertigo. 

Vertigo  is  the  first  symptom  in  many  cases : 
it  is  felt  especially  when  the  patient  is  in  the 
upright  position.  It  often  produces  uncertainty 
of  gait,  even  where  the  tumour  is  not  in  the 
cerebellum.  Strange  sensations  in  the  head 
are  also  complained  of,  a  feeling  of  liquid  in  the 
head,  or  of  a  mobile  body;  or  the  sensation  may 
be  that  of  a  solid  body  filling  the  head,  or  press- 
ing upon  some  portion  of  it. 

These  phenomena  often  coincide  with  evi- 
dences of  irritation  of  the  mesocephale,  whether 
due  to  direct  compression  or  to  radiated  irri- 
tation of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Chief  amongst 
these  symptoms  is  vomiting.  It  is  not  accom- 
panied by  nausea  or  other  manifestations  of 
dyspepsia,  and  it  will  occur  when  the  stomach 
is  empty.  It  can  frequently  be  checked  only  by 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  position. 
Cjnstipation  also  is  often  obstinate. 

Epileptiform  convulsion  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  diagnosis  of  these  lesions.  Very 
frequently  convulsion  is  preceded  by  many  of  the 
phenomena  already  touched  upon,  such  as  head- 
ache op  vertigo.    Frequently,  however,  convul- 
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sion  precedes  all  other  morbid  phenomena,  and 
the  patient  may  be  in  perfect  health  in  the 
intervals  of  the  attacks.  Given,  therefore,  con- 
vulsion as  the  one  factor  in  forming  an  opinion, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  liability  of  the 
patient  to  convulsive  attacks  from  causes  other 
than  tumours;  to  realise  whether  the  family 
history  shows  any  suspicion  of  epilepsy;  and  to 
eliminate  from  the  case  the  possibility  of  satup- 
nine,  alcoholic,  and  ursemic  poisoning.  If  this  is 
done,  and  especially  if  we  find  early  convulsion 
associated  with  headache  and  with  vomiting, 
this  symptom  will  prove  an  important  aid  in 
the  diagnosis  of  tumour. 

The  phenomena  depending  on  the  presence 
of  tumour  itself  may  be  associated  with  others 
due  to  complications,  such  as  cedema,  congestion, 
encephalitis,  or  meningitis  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  A  high  temperature,  for  instance,  will 
point  to  inflammation  either  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance or  of  the  meninges  near  the  lesion  ;  and 
meningeal  inflammation  seems  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  highest  temperature.  Syphilitic  gumma, 
however,  may  coincide  with  syphilitic  meningitis 
on  some  other  portion  of  the  encephalon  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  immediate  surround- 
ings of  the  tumour. 

Passing  for  the  moment  the  subject  of  definite 
paralyses  with  the  remark  that  the  sphincters 
are  seldom  affected,  even  in  cases  in  which  the 
paralysis  takes  a  paraplegic  forn),  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  want  of  equilibrium  seems 
to  be  a  not  unusual  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
tumour  in  the  cerebellum.  Aphasia  may  not 
only  be  due  to  the  special  localisation  of  tumour 
in  Broca's  region  of  the  left  anterior  lobe,  but 
also  to  the  presence  of  this  lesion  in  any  part 
of  the  track  (corpus  striatum,  optic  thalamus, 
or  crus  cerebri)  which  unites  this  portion  of 
the  hemisphere  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
highway  by  which  the  centre  for  the  production 
of  articulate  speech  is  connected  with  the  co- 
ordinating centre  for  this  function.  Anaesthesia 
of  the  skin  is  seldom  met  with  as  a  symptom  of 
cerebral  tumour.  When  present  it  is  found  only 
in  the  limbs  affected  with  motor  paralysis,  and 
is  scarcely  ever  complete. 

Symptoms  of  special  localities. — It  remains  to 
take  special  regions  of  the  encephalon  separately 
and  to  endeavour  to  differentiate  the  position 
of  the  tumour  by  the  symptoms  attending  its 
presence. 

Tumour  in  the  medulla  oblongata  will  be  ac- 
companied by  various  disturbances  of  sensibility, 
especially  headache,  and  sometimes  by  conviil- 
sions.  The  pressure  of  a  tumour  is  seldom 
limited  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  symp- 
toms therefore  are  complex.  In  severalof  the 
cases  recorded  there  has  not  only  been  amaurosis 
and  deafness  of  one  side,  but  interference  with 
taste  and  smell. 

Tumour  of  the /oKr^A  ventricle  may  manifest 
itself  by  the  presence  of  sugar  or  of  inosite  in  the 
urine.  Tumour  here,  as  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
frequently  destroys  life  quickly,  before  there  has 
been  time,  so  to  speak,  for  much  local  lesion  to 
be  set  up.    Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom. 

Tmnour  of  the  crura  cerebelU  and  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  cannot  be  diagnosed  by  any 
peculiar  symptoms.    In  one  case,  in  which  the 
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corpora  quadrigemina  seemed  wholly  transformed 
into  a  tubermilouB  mass,  the  sight  remained  good, 
but  there  was  double  ptosis. 

In  tumour  of  the  eerebdlum  there  is  little 
disturbance  of  sensibility  except  occipital  head- 
ache. There  are  various  disturbances- of  motility, 
especially  convulsions  and  irreguls,rity  of  locomo- 
tion, but  no  true  paralysis.  .  Amblyopia,  amau- 
rosis, and  convergent  strabismus  are  common. 
There  is  no  interference  with  the  psychical 
functions,  or  with  speech,  as  a  general  rule. 
Vomiting  is  very  common.  In  76  cases  col- 
lected by  Ladame,  there  was  no  abnormality  in 
the  genital  functions,  except  in  four  instances. 

In  tumours  of  the  pons,  the  disturbances  of 
sensibility  are  general  or  partial  anaesthesia, 
and  in  some  cases  more  or  less  headache. 
Hemiplegia  of  unequal  degree  on  the  two  sides, 
and  other  forms  of  paralysis  are  observed,  but 
no  convulsion.  Various  and  manifold  disturb- 
ances of  the  special  senses ;  phenomena  of  de- 
pression of  mind;  frequent  alteration  of  speech; 
and  early  disorders  in  swallowing  occur. 

Tumours  of  the  crura  cerebri  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  same  lesion  in  the  pons  with 
reference  to  disturbances  of  sensibility.  Equi- 
lateral hemiplegia  opposite  to  the  lesion  is  met 
with,  and  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  on 
the  same  side  as  the  tumour,  often  gradually  ex- 
tending itself  to  both  oculo-motors. 

Tumours  of  the  pitmtan/  gland  are  accom- 
panied by  intense  frontal  headache;  by  no 
definite  disturbances  of  sensation  or  of  motion ; 
by  double  amblyopia  or  amaurosis,  unequally 
developed ;  and  by  no  loss  of  speech. 

Tumours  of  the  middle  cavities  of  the  cranium 
seem  to  a£fb:t  mainly  the  third  and  the  fifth 
nerves,  anaesthesia  or  pains  in  the  face  and  ptosis 
being  the  prominent  symptoms,  with  some 
interference  with  the  free  action  of  the  other 
muscles  of  the  eyeball  supplied  by  the  third.  In 
one  case,  in  which  a  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  left 
side  was  situated  on  the  inner  surfaeo  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  extending  laterally  to  the  internal 
auditory  meatus  and  backwards  to  the  pons,  not 
only  were  the  third  and  fifth  nerves  paralysed, 
but  colour-blindness  supervened  some  time  before 
death. 

In  tumour  of  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami,  headache  is  less  frequent  than  in  other 
regions.  Hemiplegia  and  convulsions  are  fre- 
quent, the  former  especially  so.  Hardly  any 
disturbance  of  the  special  senses  is  observed.  In- 
telligence and  speech  are  frequently  disordered. 

In  tumour  of  the  corpus  callosum,  there  is 
frequently  some  mental  aberration,  and  often 
convulsions. 

In  tumour  of  the  middle  cerebral  lobes,  headache 
is  frequently  a  prominent  symptom,  but  other- 
wise the  sensory  disorder  is  mainly  anaesthetic. 
Hemiplegia  is  common,  as  is  also  convulsion  of 
an  epileptiform  character.  These  convulsive 
attacks  are  not  rarely  unilateral,  and  sometimes 
affect  at  first  one  limb  only.  In  fact  the  position 
of  a  tumour  towards  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
middle  lobe  may  be  determined  by  symptoms 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  Various  disturbances 
of  sight  and  of  hearing  are  met  with ;  as  well  as 
various  psychical  abnormalities,  ranging  from 
mere  confusion  of  ideas  to  absolute  imbecility. 


In  tumour  of  the  anterior  lobes  there  is 
general  headache,  seldom  of  the  frontal  region 
particularly.  No  other  sensory  disturbance 
occurs.  '  Sight  and  smell  are  frequently  affected, 
speech  seldom.  Hemiplegia,  convulsions,  a.id 
psychical  disturbance  will  occur  much  as  in 
tumours  of  the  middle  lobes. 

In  tumour  of  the  posterior  lobes,  there  is  gen- 
eral headache,  seldom  localised  in  the  occiput : 
no  other  sensory  disturbance.  Slightly  marked 
hemiplegia!  occurs,  and  convulsive  attacks  are 
very  frequent.  There  is  no  disturbance  of  the 
organs  of  special  sense.  The  mental  faculties 
are  greatlyaltered,  particularly  in  the  tendency 
to  depression. 

All  three  lobes  may  be  affected  with  tumour 
coincidently,  and  the  headache  is  then  very 
intense;  the  epileptiform  convulsions  exceed  the 
paralytic  phenomena ;  the  organs  of  special  sense 
are  little  affected ;  and  there  are  various  mental 
disturbances. 

In  tumour  of  the  convexity,  the  headache  is 
generally  limited  either  to  the  frontal  regions, 
to  one  side  of  the  head,  or  to  the  occiput.  There 
is  neither  anaesthesia,  nor  paralysis,  but  intense 
convulsions  occur.  The  special  senses  are  not 
disturbed.  The  mental  condition  is  one  of  irri 
tation,  evidenced  by  delirium  and  excitement. 

Lastly,  very  various  regions  of  the  brain  may 
be  simultaneously  the  seat  of  tumour,  and  the 
morbid  phenomena  will  be  necessarily  com- 
plex. 

Retinal  changes. — It  has  seemed  more  con- 
venient to  speak  of  retinal  changes  dependent 
on  cerebral  tumour  separate  from  the  other 
symptoms.  Great  variations  in  the  lesion  occur 
according  to  the  position  of  the  tumour;  its 
direct  interference  with  the  optic  centres ;  its 
complication  with  meningitis ;  and  its  pressure 
on  the  optic  nerves  and  chiasma. 

Taking  choked  disc,  optic  neuritis,  and  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  as  the  three  chief  lesions, 
cerebral  tumour  may  very  frequently  induce 
choked  disc,  by  ii)terfering  with  the  venous  ebb 
from  the  eye ;  optic  neuritis,  if  meningitis  is 
associated  with  the  tumour ;  optic  atrophy,  by 
pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the  optic  nerve,  or  by 
this  pressure  of  the  tumour  or  of  hydrocephalus 
secondarily  induced  by  it  on  the  optic  centres 
or  tracts,  or  by  softening  around  the  tumour, 
such  softening  implicating  the  optic  centres,  or, 
lastly,  by  the  propagation  of  sclerosis.  Any 
tumour  situated  far  back  in  the  encephalon  may 
interfere  with  the  venous  flow  through  the  vense 
Galeni,  and  so  produce  hydrocephalus  of  the 
ventricles,  and  the  retinal  effects  of  hydro- 
cephalus. 

There  are  no  retinal  changes  from  tumour  in 
the  corpus  callosum^  nor  as  a  rule  from  tumour 
in  the  optic  thalami.  Tumours  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  all  influence  the,  optic  nen'e,  if  they 
interfere  with  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Tumours  of  the  cerebellum  may  cause  pres- 
sure on  the  lateral  sinuses,  the  straight  sintu, 
the  venae  Galeni,  or  the  torcular  Herophili: 
pressure  in  any  of  these  situations  may  produce 
choked  disc.  Or  the  tumour  may  affect  the 
corpora  quadrigemina ;  or  softening  around  it 
may  spread  to  these  organs,  and  atrophy  of  tho 
optic  nerve  be  the  result.     A  fortiori,  tumour 
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if  the  corpora  quadrigemina  themselves  will 
lead  to  atrophy  of  nerve. 

Tumour  of  the  crura  cerebelli  causes  hydro- 
cephalus, and  its  eifects  on  the  retina. 

In  a  similar  way  tumours  springing  from  the 
bone  or  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
may  produce  choked  disc  or  atrophy,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  pressure,  optic  neuritis  by 
complications  with  meningitis,  or  neurorretinitis 
by  irritation  of  the  connective  elements  of  the 
nerves.    See  Opthalmoscope  in  Medicine. 

CopBSE. — The  clinical  course  of  cerebral  tu- 
mours is  intermittent  and  paroxysmal.,  In  many 
cases,  Buch  as  those  of  glioma,  it  is  very  slow. 
Two  groups  of  phenomena  may  complicate  its 
ordinary  course,  namely,  those  associated  with 
meningitis  and  apoplexy. 

SpKoiAi.  TuMODKS. — ^Aneurismal  tumours  may 
sometimes  be  distinguished  by  the  sense  of  throb- 
bing in  the  head ;  by  the  patient  being  of  adult 
age  or  young ;  by  his  being  attacked  in  the  midst 
of  perfect  health ;  by  vomiting  being  rare,  apo- 
plexy frequent,  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves  early 
and  unilateral ;  and  by  absence  of  mental  pheno- 
mena. .,  Aneurism  situatedin  the  cavernous  sinus 
produces  exophthalmos.     See  next  article. 

The  symptoms  of  echiuococci  differ  very  little 
from  those  of  other  slow  tumours:  headaclie, 
dizziness,  vomiting,  syncope,  and  epileptiform 
attacks  are  most  frequent.  Disturbances  of  the 
motor  and  sensory  functions,  and  also  of  the  j 
mind  itself,  are  sometimes  met  with,  and  vary 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  Jesion.  The 
prognosis  is  unfavourable;  the  diagnosis  im- 
possible, unless  echinococci  exist  at  the  same 
time;  in  the  liver. 

Cysticerci  manifest  their  presence  in  the  brain 
by  epileptic  attacks,  which  augment  in  number 
and  severity ;  the,  health  of  the  patient  between 
the  fits  is  at  first  good,  then  apathy  and  torpor 
supervene;  hemiplegia  is  rare,  and  never  early; 
cranial  nerve  paralyses  are  exceptional;  the 
symptoms  are  diffuse  and  bilateral,  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  parasite  in  the  grey  con- 
volutions, and  in  many  spots  at  a  time.  The 
age  of  the  patient  is  above  40.  Perhaps  there 
may  b&  evidence  of  the  presence  of  cysticerci 
elsewhere. 

Syphilitic  tumours  coincide  with  actual  or 
previous  syphilis.  The  headache  attending  this 
form  of  tumour  is  generally  intensified  at  night. 
In  tubercle  of  the  brain  there  is  often  a  tuber-i 
culous  family  history,  or  the  presence  of  tubercle 
elsewhere  in  the  body.  It  seldpm  compresses 
cranial  nerves.  Its  clinical  evolution  is  often 
by.  paroxysms,  and  grave  cases  are  coniliined 
with  tuberculous  arachnitis  and  hydrocephalus 
of  the  ventricles.  Tubercle  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  may,  how- 
ever, be  attended  by  no  special  symptoms. 

In  cancer  also  there  is  frequently  a  family 
history  of  this  malady;  and  the  cancerous 
cactiexia  may  be  present.  Cancer  seldom  ex- 
ists elsewhere  when  it  is  cerebral.  This  growth 
is  much  less  often  accompanied  by  symptoms 
due  to  congestion  and  haemorrhage  thaji  glioma 
or  sarcoma,  being  less  vascular.  , 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  cerebral  tu- 
mour is  always  bad,  except  in  syphilitic  gumma, 
biid  perhaps  aneurism. 

H 
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Treatment.  —  In  syphilitic  gumma  and  in 
aneurism  large  doses  of  iodide  pf  potassium  may 
be  used  with  more  or  less  success.  This  remedy 
is  also  useful  in  dispersing  the  resultis  of  the 
meningitis  which  so  often  accompanies  tumour  of 
tlie  base.  Beyond  this  there  is  little  to  be  done, 
except  in  the  endeavour  to  relieve  pain  and  to 
support  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

E.  LONQ  Fox. 

BBAIIT,  Ventricles  of,  Dlaeasea  of.  Seo 
Vesteicles  of  Brain,  Diseases  of. 

BBAIIf,  Vessels  of,  Diseases  of. 

1.  Aneurism. — The  larger  arteries  of  the 
brain,  and  their  minute  branches  in  the  cerebral 
substance,  are  both  liable  to  aneurismal  dila- 
tation. 

(a)  Aneurism  of  ilte  larger  cerebral  arteries  is 
more  common  than  that  of  vessels  of  a  similar 
size  elsewhere.  The  large  vessels  of  the  base,  or 
their  primary  branches,  may  be  affected.  The 
basilar  and  middle  cerebral  arteries  are  those 
tnost  frequently  diseased,  aneurisms  of  those  two 
vessels  constituting  three-fourths  of  the  cases. 
Next  in  frequency  is  the  internal  carotid.  The 
vertebral,  anterior  and  posterior  cerebrals,  an- 
terior and  posterior  communicating,  and  anterior 
cerebellar  arteries  are  occasionaily,  but  less  fre- 
quently, involved.  In  one  or  two  recorded  cases 
the  aneurism  has  beeii  situated  in. the  interior 
of  the  pons  Varolii  or  cerebellum.  The  arteries 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  are  affected  with 
equal  frequency,  with  the  exception  of  the  mid- 
dle cerebral,  which,  with>its  branches,  suffers 
twice  as  frequently  on  the  left  side  as  on  tho 
right.  There  may  be  more  than  one  aneu- 
rism, situated  on  different  arteries  or  on  different 
branches  of  the  same  artery.  The  aneurism  is 
usually  sacculated,  rarely  dissecting.  Its  sizo 
varies  from  'that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut, 
but  aneurisms  of  the  anterior  or  middle  cere- 
brals have  atta,ined  a  niuch  larger  size.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  brain-tissue  is  pressed  upon 
and  softened. 

MnoiX)<3Y  AND  Pathology. — These  aneu- 
risms are  rather  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women.  They  occur  at-  all  ages,  being  more  fre- 
quent before  the  ordinary  degenerative  period 
than  aneurisms  elsewhere.  Nearly  half  the  re- 
corded instances  have  occurred  between  ten  and 
forty  years,  and  about  one-seventh  between  ten 
and  twenty.  The  change  in  the  arterial  wall 
resembles  tlislt  giving  rise  to  aneurism  elsewhere 

^a  fibroid  degeneration,  with  loss  of  muscular 

and  elastic  tissue.  This  may  be  part  of  a  widely 
spread  arterial  change,  or  more  frequently  is 
local..  When  local,  it  is  sometimes  due  to  syphi- 
litic disease  of  the  arterial  wall,  but  still  more 
frequently  to  the  consequences  of  embolism. 
Dr.  Church  first'pointed  out  the  frequent  asso- 
ciation in  young  persons  of  cerebral  aneurism 
and  valvutor  distease  of  the  heart,  and  many 
facts  have  been  published  which  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  aneurism  in  these  cases 
may  be  ths  consequence  of  incomplete 
obstruction  by  embolism.  There  is  often 
evidence  of  inflammatory  and  degenerative 
changes  (thickening,  calcification)  in  the  artoria] 
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wall  after  embolism,  especially  -when  the  plug 
cqmes  from  an  inflamed  endocardium.  If  the 
obstruction  is  incomplete,  the  altered  -wall  may 
yield  to  the  blood-pressure.  In  harmony  with 
this  theory  are  the  fMquent  absence  of  degene- 
ration in  other  arteries,  the  frequency -with  which 
the  left  middle  cerebral  is  the  seat  of  the  aneu- 
rism, and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  several 
aneurisms  on  branches  of  the  same  arterial  trunk. 
The  efficient  agent  in  the  production  of  the 
aneurism  is  the  high  blood-pressure  in  the  cere- 
bral arteries. 

Buptm-e  has  occurred  in  about  three-fourths 
of  the  recoided  cases  of  cerebral  aneurism.  The 
blood  may  escape  rapidly  or  slowly,  and  the 
haemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  subarach- 
noid space,  or  into  the  adjacent  cerebral 
substance.  In  the  former  case,  meningeal 
haemorrhage  is  the  result.  Kupture  into  the 
cerebral  substance  is  not  uncommon.  An 
aneurism  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  may  cause  a 
haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
bursting  into  the  lateral  ventricle;  and  an 
aneurism  on  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  may 
burst  into  the  substance  of  the  pons.  Two 
causes  may  determine  this  rupture  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain — first,  thickening  of  the 
subarachnoid  tissue  adjacent  to  the  aneurism, 
hindering  its  rupture  outwards ;  secondly,  the 
gradual  escape  of  the  blood,  producing  a  slow 
disintegration  of  the  brain-tissue,  and  thus 
preparing  a  channel  for  the  effusion.  In  such 
cases  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  have 
tricMed  into  the  ventricles  or  subarachnoid 
space.  In  rare  eases  a  commimication  with  a 
sinus  forms,  and  constitutes  an  arterio-venous 
aneurism.  This  has  occurred  between  an  aneur- 
ism of  the  internal  carotid  and  the  cavernous 
sinus. 

SYMPTOMS. — Symptoms  of  the  existence  of  an 
aneurism  may  be  entirely  absent.  When  present 
they  depend  on  the  pressure  which  the  tumour 
exerts  on  neighbouring  parts.  They  vary  widely 
according  to  its  seat,  and  they  are  rarely  by 
themselves  distinctive.  Mental  disturbance  is 
uncommon.  Headache  is  averyuniform  symptom. 
It  is  often  intense,  sometimes  throbbing,  and 
may  be  localised,  as  in  the  occiput  in  basilar 
aneurism.  Convulsions  occur  in  some  cases,  and 
are  said  to  be  more  common  when  the  disease  is 
near  the  medulla.  Paralyses  are  frequent,  and 
depend  on  the  pressure  of  the  tumour :  the  most 
common  are  those  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  lie 
adjacent  to  the  aneurism,  as  of  the  nerves  of  the 
orbit  in  aneurisni  of  the  internal  carotid.  Such 
symptoms  are  suggestive  of  an  aneurism  when 
they  indicate  pressure  in  the  known  situation  of 
a  vessel.  In  some  cases  a  murmur  can  be  heard 
by  the  patient,  and  in  still  rarer  cases  (of  aneu- 
rism of  the  internal  carotid)  it  has  been 
■audible  on  auscultation.  Aneurism  elsewhere 
may  increase  the  probability  that  an  intracranial 
aneurism  is  present,  and  so,  in  the  young,  may 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

Bupture  of  cerebral  aneurism  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  which  vary,  as  in  rupture  of  aneurisms 
elsewhere,  according  as  the  blood  escapes 
qoiiclcly  or  slowly.  If  quickly,  the  blood  usually 
escapes  into  the  meninges  and  causes  sudden 
apoplexy  with  general  paralysis,  rapidly  d^epen- 
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ing  to  a  fatal  issue.  If  slowly,  the  symptoms 
are  less  sudden,  and  unilateral  paralysis  or  con- 
vulsion may  occur.  This  is  especially  thecase 
when  the  blood  escapes  slowly  into  the  cerebral 
substance,  unilateral  symptoms  occurring,  and 
gradually  increasing  during  a  few  houra  or  days, 
with  or  without  initial  loss  of  consciousness, 
but  ending  in  fatal  coma. 

Teeatment.  —  Little  can  be  done  in  cages 
where  intracranial  aneurism  is  suspected.  Even 
when  it  is  of  syphilitic  origin,  drugs  can  only 
partially  restore  the  damaged  and  dilated  vessel, 
Hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin  (|-grain)  has 
been  recommended  by  Langenbeek  and  advo- 
cated by  Bartholow.  Iodide  of  potasisium  may 
also  be  given.  Kest  is  important.  All  causes  of 
increased  intravascular  pressure,  sucli  as  effort 
and  low  positions  of  the  head,  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular.  In  rare  cases 
where  progressive  paralysis  of  orbital  nerves 
suggests  the  probahility  of  aneurism  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid,  and  a  murmur  renders  the  diag- 
nosis certain,  ligature  of  the  common  carotid 
may  be,  and  has  been,  resorted  to  with  success. 

(4)  Minute  '  miliary '  aneurisms  occur  in  the 
small  arteries  of  the  pia  mater  and  substance  of 
the  brain  (Virchow,  Charcot  and  Bouchard). 
They  are  found  at  .all  ages,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  old.  They  may  involve 
vessels  not  more  than  the  -^  inch  in  diameter, 
but  are  most  common  on  vessels  a  little  larger 
than  this;  the  walls  suffer  fibroid  degeneration 
of  the  outer  and  middle  coat,  commencing,  it  is 
said,  as  nuclear  proliferation.  The  muscular 
tissue  of  the  middle  coat  disappears,  and  the 
whole  wall  at  the  spot  becomes  dilated  into  a 
sacculated  aneurisih,  varying  in  size  from  the 
i  to  the  -jjj  of  an  inch.  These  dilatations  have 
been  found  in  all  parts,  but  most  frequently  in 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  next  most  frequently  in 
the  pons  Varolii,  the  convolutions,  the  corpora 
striata,  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  cerebellar  peduncles,  and  the  centrum  ovale 
(Bouchard).  They  often  rupture  and  cause 
minute  haemorrhage.  They  are  found  fre- 
quently in  cases  of  large  cerebral  haemorrhage ; 
and  Charcot  and  Bouchard  believe  that  such 
haemorrhage  is  frequently  due  to  their  rupture. 
Liouville  has  pointed  out  that  minute  aneu- 
risms of  the  retinal  arteries  sometimes  co- 
exist. 

The  rupture  of  a  minute  artery  into  its  peri- 
vascular sheath  distends  it  with  blood,  causing 
what  has  been  termed  a  minute  dissecting  aneu- 
rism. Such  are  frequently  met  with  in' cases  in 
which  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  extreme  pres- 
sure, as  in  death  from  asphyxial  conditions ;  or 
in  the  increased  tension  in'  collateral  vessels 
when  vascular  obstruction  has  occurred. 

No  SYMPTOMS  are  known  to  be  associated  with 
the  existence  of  these  minute  aneurisms.  The 
symptoms  of  rupture  are  described  under 
'  Brain,  Haemorrhage  into.' 

2.  Degeneration,  (a)  Of  Arteries.  —  The 
larger  cerebral  arteries  are  vety  common 
seats  of  the  thickening  of  the  inner  coat,  called 
by  Virchow '  Endarteritis  deformans,'  and:  whicli, 
when  fattily  degenerated,  constitutes  'atheroma.' 
On  the  cerebral  vessels  the  fatty  change  occurs 
quickly  and  frequently;    and    opaque' veUoW 
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iMckenings  are  the  result.  Only-  one  or  two 
of  these  may  be  present;  or  the  liange  may  in- 
volve the  whole  of  the  larger  Tessds  at  the 
base  and  extend  for  a  ooneiderable  distance 
along  the  chief  cerebral  branches.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  degeneration  may  be  symme- 
trical. It  may  coexist  with  a  similar  change 
in  arteries  elsewhere,  or  may  be  isolated.  De- 
generation of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  com- 
mon after  middle  life,  being  found  in  seren- 
tenths  of  the  subjects  examined  (Bichat).  It 
occasionally  occurs  much  earlier,  especially  in 
eases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  alcoholism  are  its  chief  diathetic  pre- 
disponents.  The  exciting  cause  of  this  disease  is 
probably  the  strain  to  winch  the  badly  supported 
cerebral  vessels  are  exposed.  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  their  occasional  freedom  from  atheroma 
when  this  is  abundant  elsewhere.  The  degene- 
rated patches  rarely  soften  and  open  into  the 
vessel,  BO  as  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
secting aneurism.  More  commonly  they  undeiv 
go  calcification.  The  result  of  these,  nodular 
degenerations  is  to  lessen  the  calibre  of  the 
vessel,  sometimes  to  close  it  altogether,  and  to 
favour  the  formation  of  a  coagulum.  The  les- 
sened area  of  the  vessel  causes  local  aneemia  of 
the  brain.  If  the  vessel  becomes  occluded,  or  if 
coagulation  takes  place  in  it,  softening  occurs  in 
the  part  supplied  by  it.  Where  the  degeneration 
has  led  to  Only  slight  thickening  of  the  wall,  the 
artery  may  be  dilated  at  the  spot.  The  degene- 
rated vessel  may  burst  under  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  and  hasmorrhage  result.  The  minute 
arteries  of  the  cerebral  substance  undergo  simi- 
lar changes,  less  conspicuous  from  their  smaller 
size.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  lining  the 
perivascular  sheath  is  common  at  all  ages. 
Under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which 
the  larger  arteries  degenerate,  all  the  coats  of 
the  small  vessels  suffer.  Simple  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  middle  coat  occurs  also  at  all  ages. 
Miliary  aneurisms  may  be  formed,  or  rupture 
occur,  aa  a  consequence  of  these  changes. 

Symptoms.^- Atheroma  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
leads  to  the  symptoms  of  local  anaemia  of  the 
brain,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  the  transient 
cerebral  symptoms  so  firequent  in  the  old. 

Treatment. — ^Tonics,  cardiac  stimulants,  and 
substances  which,  as  cod-liver  oil,  promote  the 
nutrition  of  the  nerve-tissue,  are  the  most  useful 
remedies. 

(6)  Of  Veins. — Degeneration  of  the  walls  of 
the  veins  is  much  less  frequently  observed  than 
degeneration  of  the  arteries,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  the  less  degree  of  pressure  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  Occasionally  the  veins  of  the 
pia  mater  may  be  found  varicose  in  advanced 
life,  and  in  one  ease  recorded  by  Andral  rupture 
of  such  a  dilated  vein  was  the  cause  of  menin- 
geal hsemorrhage. 

3.  Smboliam.  —  DEFnnTioN.  —  The  obstruc- 
tion of  arteries  or  capillaries  of  the  brain  by 
solid  particles  carried  by  the  blood-c^aent  from 
some  other  part  of  the  vascular  system.  ■ 

.SItiolooy. — The  source  of  the  embolic  par- 
ticles is  almost  invariably  situated  between  the 
-pulmonary  capillaries  and  the  obstructed  vessels, 
i.e.  in  the,  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  or  the  arteries.    In  arterial  embolism  it  is 
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necessarily  sov  since  no  particles  large  enough  to 
obstruct  even  a  small  artery  could  pass  through 
the  capillaries  of  the.  lungs.  In  almost  all  cases 
the  heart  is  the  source  of  the  plugs,  a  particle  of 
fibrin  being  washed  by  the  blood  from  a  deposit 
on  a  diseased  valve  or  in  some  recess  (as  the 
auricular  appendix).  Endocarditis,  or  chronic 
valvular  disease,  therefore,  usually  coexists  with 
the  embolism.  Mitral  stenosis  is  an  especially 
frequent  source  of  emboli,  probably  because  the 
surface  is  commonly  much  altered,  and  the  blood- 
current  is  in  part  slow  (in  diastole,  allowing 
deposit),  and  in  part  very  rapid  (in  auricular 
systole,  detaching  loose  fibrin).  Disease  of  the 
aorta — atheroma  or  aneurism — ^is  the  next  most 
frequent  source,  and,  less  frequently,  disease  of 
the  carotid  or  vertebral  arteries,  and  coagulation 
in  the  pulmonary  veins,  large  or  small — the  latter 
in  some  rare  cases  of  inflammation  and  growths. 

Particles  obstructing  capillaries  may  come 
from  some  softened  atheromatous  patch  or  fibri- 
nous deposit,  from  pigmentary  formations,  or 
from  deposits  in  ulcerative  endocarditis.  In  the 
last  case  the  obstructing  material  has  a  septic 
character,  and  the  inflammation  it  causes  may 
be  suppurative. 

Anatomicat,  Characteeb. — Almost  any  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  may  be  obstructed,  the  internal 
carotids  and  middle  cerebrals  or  their  brandies 
most  frequently,  the  anterior  cerebrals  or  the 
basilar  less  frequently,  and  the  posterior  cere- 
brals still  less  frequently.  Obstruction  of 
several  vessels  is  sometimes  found,  having 
occurred  at  the  same  or  at  different  times. 
The  cerebral  arteries  of  the  two  sides  are 
plugged  with  nearly  equal  frequency ;  the 
internal  carotid  much  more  frequently  on 
the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  It  seems 
that  a  large  fragnient  is  influenced  in  its 
course  by  the  more  direct  path  through  the  left 
carotid,  while  smaller  fragments  find  their  way 
with  almost  equal  readiness  to  either  side.  The 
middle  cerebrals  are'  very  frequently  affected, 
sometimes  on  both  sides ;  and,  when  the  bilateral 
symmetry  of  the  vessels  is  great,  each  may 
be  obstructed  at  the  same  place. 

The  jilug  is  usually  arrested  at  some  spot  at 
which  the  vessel  is  narrowed  by  a  branch  being 
given  off.  Here  the  fragment  may  be  found, 
usually  decolorised,  and  commonly  closing  alto- 
gether the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  On  each  side  of 
this  is  a  secondary  clot :  the  distal  extends  far 
into  the  contracted  branches  of  the  vessel,  the 
proximal  as  far  as  the  next  large  branch.  The 
obstruction  may  lead  to  inflammation  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  at  the  spot,  especially  when 
the  plug  has  been  carried  from  a  place  at  which 
inflammation  is  going  on.  The  inflammation 
leads  to  change  of  texture  and  degeneration, 
fibroid  or  fatty;  the  former  may  permit  an 
aneurism  to  be  formed,  the  latter  may  cause  a 
thickened  patch,  in  which  calcification  may 
occur.  •  The  inflammation  may  spread  to  the 
adjacent  tissue,  leading  to  induration  around  tht 
spot. 

The  first  effect  of  embolism  is  to  arrest  the 
blood-supply  to  the  part  to  which  the  artery  is 
distributed.  It  is  only  when  the  obstruction  is 
beyond  the  circle  of  Willis  that  damage  to  cere- 
bral structure  (softening)  follows.      Softening 
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occurs  more  uniformly  in  obstruction  of  the 
arteries  of  the  central  ganglia  than  in  those  of 
the  conTolutions.  Capillary  embolism  also  causes 
softening,  alnd  when  the  obstruction  is  from  a 
septic  source,  '  metastatic  abscess '  may  result. 

For  the  stmftoms,  diaonosis,  and  tbeatueiti 
of  cerebral  embolism  see  Bbain,  Softening  of. 

i.  Bupture.^— Rupture  of  oernbral  arteries 
is  common  and  is  the  cause  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, and  rupture  of  capillaries  is  not  unfre- 
queat.  Eupture  of  veiiis  is  extremely  rare,  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  injury. 

(a)  Of  Arteries. — The  '  proximate  causes  of 
rupture  are  -weakening  of  the  arterial  wall,  and 
increased  pressure  'within  the  ressel.  The  con- 
ditions -which  give  rise  to  these  two  factors  are  the 
remote  causes  of  rupture.  The  actual  rapture 
is  commonly  due  to  a  temporary  sttdd^n  excess 
of  intra-yasoular  pressure. 

^TioLOSY. — ^The  -wall  of  the  vessel  is  weak- 
ened, especially  by  degenerative  diseased-chronic 
periaffteritis,  or  (rarely)  simple  fatty  degene- 
ration. Aneurismal  dilatation  and  thinning  may 
have  resulted  from  the  chronic  change,  i  In 
some  diseases  attended  -with  a  tendency  to  extra- 
vasation (purpura,  haemophilia,  &c.)  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  vascular  wall's  have  undergone 
rapid  degeneration,  or  are  imusually  thin.  De- 
fective external  support;  from  atrophy-  of  the 
brain,  causing  increased  size  of  the  perivascular 
canals,  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  potent  cause, 
and  is  now  perhaps  underrated.  The  mobile 
perivascular  fluid  which  surrounds  the  vessels 
vmat  afiord  a  less  efficient  support  than  cerebral 
tissue. 

When  vessels  are  much  weakened,  they  may 
rapture  when  the  extravascular  pressure  is  at,  or 
even  below,  the  normal ;  very  commonly,  ho-weveis, 
there  coexists  increased  pressure.  Loss  of 
arterial  elasticity  leads  to  a  jerky  pressure! 
Arterial  degeneration,  and  still  more  constantly, 
arterial  contraction,  in  Bright's  disease,  cause 
increased  tension  by  obstruction ;  and^  the 
hypertrophy  of  the 'heart,  which  develops  to 
overcome  the  obstruction,  adds  materially  to  the 
pressure  within  the  arteries.  ■  H^ertrophy  to 
overcome  an  obstacle  near  the  heart  has  pro- 
bably no  influence  in  causing  rupture  of  cerebral 
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The  instant  cause  of  rupture  is  generally  some 
temporary  increase  of  the  blood'^pressure'due  to 
effbrt — as  in  cough,  straining  at  stool  or  vomit- 
ing ;  excited  action  of  the  heart ;  suddenly  de- 
veloped heart-  or  Inng-disease  obstructing  the 
circulation ;  local  obstruction  to  return  of  blood ; 
contraction  of  the  arterioles,  general  or  local ;  or 
the  action  of  gra/vitation  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture. The  last  two  causes  probably  acting  to- 
gether determine  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
rupture  during  sleep. 

The  conditions  which  produce  these  proximate 
causes  are  the  remote  causes  of  rupture.  The 
most  efficient  are  those  which  determine  weaken- 
ing of  the  vascular  wall,  and  have  been  already 
spoken  of  (see  Dboen:eeation).  Age  is  an  im- 
portant element — rupture  is  most  common  after 
fifty,  but  may  occur  from  local  vascular  disease 
at  any  age.  Hereditary  precUsposition  is  seen 
in  a  tendency  to  early  degeneration.  Position 
of  degeneration  is  probably  largely  influenced  by 


the  distribution  of  the  vessels  :  and  the  latta 
may  be  strikingly  hereditary,  a^  the  retina  some- 
times shows.  Sex  tells  probably 'by  exposure  to 
the  greater  pressure  entailed  by  muscular  effiirt 
(men  suffer  from  rupture  t'wice  as  frequently  as 
women).  Alcoholism  leads  to  early  degeneration. 
But  the  most  efficient  predisponent  is  Bright's 
disease,  which  leads  to  great  intravascular  pres- 
sure, and  weakens  the  cerebral  vessels, by  causing 
degeneration.  It  is  probable  that  some  acute 
diathetic  diseases  in  which  rupture  is  common 
act  in  a  similar  manner. 

Certain  of  the  cerebral  arteries  give  way  more 
frequently  than  others,  especially  the  arteries  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  and  pons  Varolii.!,, This 
seems  due  (1)  to  their  origin  at  right  anglesfrom 
vessels  of  very  considerable  size  (basilar:  and 
middle  cerebral),  and  their  consequent  exposure 
to  the'  full  pressure  within  the  parent  trunk. 
(2)  To  their  'terminal'  character,  which 
precludes  collateral  relief  (Duret,  Heubner). 
One  artery,  which  very  frequently  gives 
way,  passes  from  the  middle  cerebral .  through 
the  anterior  perforated  spot, .  outwards  be- 
tween the  '  island  of  Eeil  and  the  lenticular 
nucleus;  the  outer  part  of  which  it  perforates, 
and  then  passes  through  the  white  '  internal 
capsule,'  between  the  lenticular  and.  caudate 
nuclei,  to  ramify  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
latter.  The  arterioles,  supplying,  the,  con- 
volutions on  the  surface  of  the  braia  are  not  often 
ruptured,  .except  from  injury.  They  are  exposed 
much  less  directly  to  the  blood-pressure,  and 
sometimes  possess  considerable  anastomoses. 

Symptoms. — The  consequence  of  rupture  of  an 
artery  is  cerebral  haemorrhage,  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  which  are  described  elsewhere 
.(^see  Brain,  Haemorrhage,  into).  ^  In  traumatic 
laceration  of  the  brain  the  arteries,  are  torn, 
and  often  cause  much  haemuirhage. 

(J)  Of  Capillaries. — The  minutest  arteries  and 
veins  and .  the  capillaries  rarely  rupture,  except 
when  exposed  to  sudden  pressure  by  venous 
thrombosis,  when  the  obstruction  in  the  part 
from  which  the  vein  proceeds  may  deterpune 
numerous  capillary  haemorrhages  into  thp  cere- 
bral substance.  In  general  venous  congestion, 
as  in  asphyxial  states,  such,  haemprrhage,  may 
occur ;  but  a  more  frequent  result  is,  rupture 
of  a  'vessel  'within  its  perivascular  shea,th,wliich 
thus ibecomes  distended  with  blood,      ,     ,. 

For  SYMPTOMS  see  BnAiN,  Haemorrhage  into. 

5.  Syphilitio  Disease.  — .  The  arteripsi  of 
the  brain  are  .occasionally  diseased  jn  the  later 
stages  of  syphilis.  The  large  arteries  at  the  base 
and  the  minute  arterioles  may;  be,  both  invojved. 
The  wall  is  thickened  at  circumscribed  lareas  by 
a  fibro-nuclear  growth,  which  causes  a  noflulai 
projection  on  the  exterior,  and  diminishes  also 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel.  The  structure  of  the 
growth  resembles  that  of  syphilomata  elsewhere. 
It  is  said  by  Heubner  to  begin  by  a  nuclear  pro- 
liferation between  the  inner  coat  and  the  elastic 
lamina ;;  and  in  (some  cases  it  attains,  its  chiei 
deyelopijient  in  this  situatipuj  the  elastic  lamina 
-b^g  pushed  outwards  and  the  lumen  of  the  ves- 
■  sel  obliterated.  The  middle  coat  may  ultimately 
disappear.  Vessels  may  form,  in  the  substance 
of  the  growth,  and  its  centre  may  undergo  fatty 
degeneration.   ,  The  disease  is  sometimes  sym- 
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cietrical  on  the  arteries  of  the  t-wo  sides.  The 
growth  or  secondary  thrombosis  occluding  the 
vessel,'  softening  may  result  in  the  area  of  brain- 
tissue  supplied  by  it.  The  softening  resembles 
in  its  occurrence  and  characters  that  whioh  is 
produced  by  degenerative  changes  in  the  ar- 
teries, but  is  more  varied  in  its  seat,  and  it 
affects  younger  persons.  The  diminished  elae- 
tiaity  of  the  diseased  wall,  -when' the  thickening 
is  slight,  may  permit  the  dilatation  of  the  vessel 
into  an  aneurism.  Possibly  the  same  result  may 
follow  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  new  tissue. 

SiMPTOMS. — No  symptoms  are  produced  by 
the  arterial  disease  until  it  causes  local  anaemia 
or  softening,  the  symptoms  of  which  resemble 
those  due  to  other  causes. 

Thbatmbnt.— This  is  that  of  the  later  stages 
of  syphilis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
removal  of  arterial  disease  may  not  restore  the 
damaged  cerebral  tissue. 

6i '  Thrombosis.  Thrombosis, — the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  msitu, — ^may  occur  in  the  cere- 
bral arteries  ;■  or  in  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses. 

(0)  In  the  Arteries.  

JEnoT.ootY'. — The  causes  of  arterial,  thiom- 

Dosis  are  the  following : — 

(1)  An  alteration  in  the  wall  of  the  artery,  by 
which  the  blood  comes  in  contact  with  an  abnor- 
mal surface.  The  most  common  condition  is  athe- 
roma, and  hence  arterial  thrombosis  is  most 
frequentwhen  atheroma  is  most  common — in  the 
61d.-  SyjlMlitic  diseaae  of  the  artery  sometimes 
leads  to  it.  =  Much  more  rarely  it  is  caused  by 
an  arteritis,  spontaneous,  or  the  result  of  ad- 
jacent inflammation  or  traumatic  damage. 

'  (2)  Eetardation  of  the  blood-current.  This 
May  result  from  weakened  action  of  the  heart 
in  debilitating  diseases  (as  phthisis  and  cancer), 
and  in  extreme  fatigue.  It  may  be  part  of  the 
effect  of  a  convulsive  fit;  or  it  maybe  caused 
locally  by  the  arterial  diseases  mentioned  al- 
ready, which  lead  to  narrowing  and  loss  of 
elasticity. 

(3)  An  increased  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
coagnl'at^.  This  is  seen  in  many  diseases,  espe- 
cially in  marasmic  states  in  young  and  old  (such 
as  are  caused  by  phthisis  and  cancer),  in  acute 
irheumatism,  and  in  the  puerperal  con&ion.  A 
slight  cause  then  suffices  to  produce  coagulation, 
and  the  weak  heart,  so  common  in  many  of  these 
conditions,  may  cause  sufficient  retardation  of 
the  blood-current. 

(4)  Lastly,  thrombosis  in  an  artery  :ma-y  be 
secondary  to  its  complete  or  partial-obstmotioh 
by  an  embolus. 

Anatomical  Chaeaotbks. — The  arteries  oc- 
diided  may  be  one  or  several,  and  large  or  small. 
Of  large  arteries  the  basilar,'  middle  cerebralj 
and  carotid  are  those  occluded  most  commonly, 
and  with  nearly  equal  frequency.  The  vascular 
wall  may  present  any  of  the  local  causative  con- 
ditions, or  may  be  healthy.  After  a  time 
thickening  from  secondary  arteritis  occurs. 
Within  this  vessel  is  a  coaguluin.  which  usually 
fills  its  interior,  and  is  -adherent  to  the  wall. 
It  may  not  fill  'the  vessel,  either  because  origi- 
nally imperfect,  or  because  the  clot  has  shrunk. 
A  recent  quickly-formed  coagulum  is  red,  but 
after  a  time  it  becomes  pale  and  yellow.  A 
slowly^formed  coagul'om  is   pale,  and  may  be> 


laminated.  A  secondary  clot  usually  forms  far 
into  the  contracted  distal  branches,  and  on  the 
proximal  side  as  far  as  the  nearest  large  bra,uch. 
Ultimately  the  clot  may,  rarely,  soften,  the 
channel  being  sometimes  re-established.  More 
commonly  it  undergoes  calcification,  or,  with  the 
artery,  contracts  and  becomes  atrophied.  The 
brain-tissue,  in  which  th6  artery  was  distributed, 
may  be  at  first  ansemio,  but  quickly  becomes 
congested.  It  ultimately  undergoes  softening — 
red,  yellow,  or  white,  according  to  the  amount 
of  vascular  distension.  If  the  collateral  circu- 
lation,is  free-it  may  remain  unsoftened.  . 
• '  Symptoms. — ^Where  chronic  arterial'  disease 
is  the  cause  of  thrombosis,  the  symptoms  of 
local  cerebral  ansemia,  may  precede  {see  Bbain, 
Anaemia  of).  The  thrombosis  itself  leads  to  the 
symptoms  of  loss  of  function  in  the  part  to  which 
the  artery  passed.  The  onset  of  these  symptoms 
is  slow  or  sudden,  according  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  coagulum  forms ;  and  their  degree 
depends  on  the  sizeofthe  vessel  occluded,  its 
position,  and  its  relation  tp  other  vessels  which 
may  supply  blood  to  the, area  involved.  Throm- 
bosis of  a  small  vessel  in_  the  cerebral  substance 
lisually,  leads  to  transient  brain-disturbance, 
headache,  vertigo,  tingling,  and  temporary  weak- 
ness in  the  limbs,  which  soon  pass  away  if  a,  col- 
lateral- circulation  is  establisjied ;  more  slowly,  if 
softening  ensues,  by  compensatory  action  else- 
where. The  ocdttsion  of'  a  large  vessel  causes 
commonly  more  marked  symptoms.  Complete 
hemiplegia  is  frequent,  and  its  onset  ipay  be, 
marked  by  loss  of  consciousness  {see  Beain,  Soft- 
ening of). 

DuoNOSis. — Diagnosis  rests  on  a  combination 
of  the  symptoms  of  local  cerebral  disease  with  the 
causal:  condition^vascular  .mischief  (indicated 
by  probable  age,  degeneration  elsewhere,  or 
syphilis),  and  with  conditions  leading  to  relaxa- 
tion of  the  blood-current,  or  increased  coagula- 
bility of  the'  blood.  The  diagnosis .  is .  rendered 
more  proba,ble  by  the  symptoms  if  slight  being 
transient,  if  severe  being  of  gradual  onset, 
and,  whether  slight  or  severe,  being  preceded 
by  the  premonitory  indications  of  local  cerebral 
anaemia. 

The  PBOGNOSis  and  treatment  of  thrombosis 
in  arteries  are  considered  under  its  consequence, 
Bbain,  Softening  of. 

(A)  In  Cerebral  Veins  and  Sinuses. 

Mtiolohy. — Throjjibosis  in  sinuses  may  be 
primary,  and  due  to  changes  in  the.  constitution 
or  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  or  secondary,  and 
due  to  local  causes  inducing  coagulation  directly 
at  the  spot  affected.  The  same  conditions  of 
retarded  circulation  and  altered  blood-state 
which  permit  coagulation  in  arteries,  favour  it 
also  in  veins,  and  it  is  often  seen  in  such  condi- 
tions as  phthisis  and  cancer,  and  especially  in 
marasmic  states  in  children.  Local  retardation  of 
the  circulation  from  narrowing,  of  the  sinus,  or 
compression  of  the  jugulai  vein,  occasionally  as- 
sist.s.  Local  change  causing  coagulation  is  usually 
the  extension  to  the  sinus  of  adjacent  inflam- 
mation,- or  of  a  clqt  produced  in: a  tributary 
vein  by  such  inflammation.  Caries  of  thp  boneg 
of  the  skull,  especially  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
meningitis  are  common  causes.  Inflammation 
ontside  the  skull,  in  the  scalp,  neck,  or  face,  hai 
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led,  by  means  of  venous  connections,  to  intra- 
cranial thrombosis.  Lastly,  injuries  of  the  skull 
involving  the  sinuses  sometimes  cause  coagulation 
in  them. 

Anatomical  Chabactees. — Of  primary  throm- 
bosis the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  the  most 
common  seat,  and  thence  the  clot  spreads  into 
the  veins  on  either  side,  and  often  also  into  the 
lateral  sinuses.  When  secondary,  the  thrombosis 
occurs  in  the  sinus  nearest  to  the  local  mischief; 
in  disease  of  the  petrous  bone,  the  lateral  sinus 
is  usually  involved.  The  sinus  is  distended  by 
firm  clot,  commonly  (not  invariably)  adherent, 
sometimes  in  concentric  layers.  The  -walls  of  the 
vessel  are  healthy  Tphen  the  thrombosis  is  pri- 
mary or  secondary  by  extension  of  clot,  but 
thickened  and  brittle  when  invaded  directly  by 
adjacent  inflammation.  After  a  time  the  clot 
may  soften  and  break  down. 

The  consequence  of  venous  thrombosis  is 
local  arrest  of  the  blood-current,  the  tributary 
veins  and  capillaries  becoming  enormously  disten- 
ded with  blood  and  rupturing,  and  the  cerebral 
substance  being  crammed  with  minute  capillary 
extravasations  which  often  coalesce.  The  condi- 
tion is  frequently  seen  in  the  convolutions.  Blood 
is  also  effiised  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater, 
and  into  the  subarachnoid  space.  Into  the  looser 
tissues  and  into  the  ventricles  serum  may  escape. 
Thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  Galen  is  one  cause 
of  ventricular  effusion.  Ultimately  the  brain- 
tissue,  the  seat  of  the  isohsemic  congestion,  un- 
dergoes softening,  first  red,  and  then  yellow  or 
white.  Occasionally  the  softening  of  the  clot 
leads  to  pyaemia. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  at  first  those 
of  mental  excitement,  namely,  intense  headache 
and  muscular  spasm,  shown  as  contractions  in 
the  limbs,  or  as  convulsion,  often  beginning 
locally,  according  to  the  position  of  the  conges- 
tion. These  symptoms,  after  one  or  several 
days,  are  succeeded  by  those  of  depression ; 
with  ■coma,  and  dilatation  of  pupils.  The  coma 
may  come  on  suddenly,  and  the  first  stage  may 
be  little  marked.  Convulsions,  when  present, 
often  continue  till  death.  When  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  is  plugged,  epistaxis,  oedema 
of  the  forehead,  and  exophthalmos  have  some- 
times been  observed.  When  the  lateral  sinus  is 
obstructed,  there  may  be  painful  oedema  behind 
the  ear,  and  the  jugular  vein  on  that  side  has 
been  noticed  to  be  less  fall  than  on  the  other. 

DiAONOSis. — ^The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  oc- 
currence of  severe  cerebral  symptoms  in  as- 
sociation with  a  causal  condition,  constitutional 
or  local. 

Peoqnosis. — This  is  always  serious,  death 
being,  in  most  cases,  speedy. 

Tkeatment. — The  indications  for  treatment 
are  mostly  causal.  In  primary  thrombosis  stimu- 
lants and  nutritious  diet  are  necessary,  and 
tonics  if  they  can  be  taken.  In  secondary  throm- 
bosis, occurring  in  robust  individuals,  leeching 
or  cupping  is  recommended ;  purgatives  should 
be  given ;  and,  in  the  less  severe  qases,  a  blister 
may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  and  the  utmost  care 
taken  to  afford  free  exit  for  pent-up  inflamma- 
tory products.  Pain  and  convulsion  are  relieved 
moat  effectually  by  cold  to  the  head. 

W.  B.   GOWEKS. 


BREAST,  DISEASES  OF. 

BBAIN-FEVEB.  A  name  popularly  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  febrile  state  in  which  syap. 
toms  of  cerebrsil  excitement  are  prominent;  as 
well  as  to  cases  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes. 

BEEAK-BONE  FEVEK.  A  synonym  for 
Dengue.     See  Dimavis. 

BBEAST,  Diseases  of. — This  subject  will 
be  treated  under  the  following  divisions : — 

I.  Diseases  before  puberty/,,  in  both  sexes.  II. 
Diseases  about,  the  age  of  the  establishment  oj 
puberty  ;  and  after  that  period,  in  the  female, — 
(A),  in  the  active  state  of  the  gland ;  (B),  in  the 
passive  state.  lU.  Diseases  affecting  the  rudi- 
mentary organ  in  the  male.  IV.  Diseases  of  the 
nipple. 

The  diseases  of  an  organ  composed  essen- 
tially of  glandular  structures  have  here  to  be 
described.  The  mammary  gland  is  classed  with 
those  termed  racemose;  but  it  differs  from 
every  other  organ  in  the  body  of  a  similar  class, 
inasmuch  as  it  only  arrives  at  maturity  when  its 
function  is  to  be  subservient  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  offspring.  In  its  perfection  it  appears, 
normally,  only  in  the  female  sex,  and  even  then 
it  does  not  become  developed  until  the  internal 
organs  of  generation  are  capable  of  peribrming 
their  functions. 

Hence,  to  describe  systematically  the  diseases 
of  the  breast,  it  is  requisite  to  treat  of  them  not 
only  in  reference  to  sex,  but  also  in  relation  to 
the  different  periods  of  life  at  which  certain  dis- 
eases appear.  Briefly  then,  from  a  histological 
point  of  view,  they  occur :  {a)  in  therudimentaiy 
state  of  the  gland ;  (6)  in  its  mature  state ;  (c) 
when  it  has  become  a  secreting  organ ;  (d)  during 
a  state  of  degeneration. 

I.  In  the  rvMmeiitary  period  of  the  gland 
the  tissues  composing  it  are  rarely  liable  to 
morbid  derangement.  Usually,  soon  afterbirth, 
especially  in  male  infants,  the  rudimentary 
nipple  and  the  skin  of  the  region  within  the 
zone  of  the  areola  become  slightly  elevated  and 
of  a  pink  hue.  In  some  infants  a  secretion, 
slightly  milk;like,  oozes  from  the  ducts.  In  this 
state,  the  injudicious  rubbicg  practised  by  the 
attendant  excites  inflammation,  which,  if  not 
arrested  by  desistance  from  that  pernicious 
interference,  may  advance  to  suppuration. 
When  that  happens,  the  usual  local  application 
of  warmth  and  moisture  suffices  to  give  relief. 

II.  About  that  age,  in  both  sexes,  when  the 
development  of  the  generative  organs  advances 
with  greater  rapidity  to  maturity  than  in  early 
life,  the  breast-gland  enlarges,  and  may  be  painful, 
thus  causing  anxiety  to  the  individual.  Usually, 
symmetrical  development  takes  place  in  the 
female ;  but,  when  the  gland  of  one  side  takes 
precedence  of  that  on  the  other,  the  circumstance 
need  only  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  rule,  for  no  trouble  will  result,  and  in 
due  time  both  will  attain  their  normal  pro- 
portions. In  the  male,  pain  or  uneasiness  some- 
times occurs  for  a  few  days  about  this  period, 
very  often  excited  by  the  pressure  of  the  dress. 
The  removal  of  this  cause  is  sufficient  to  arrest 
further  mischief. 

In  the  female  the  development  of  the  breast 
having  reached  maturity,  the  gland  is  now  aswi- 
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dated  by  sympathetic  influences  commnuiGated 
through  nervous  stimuli  -with  the  functions  of  the 
pelvic  generative  organs.  This  physiological 
fact  should  ever  be  remembered  when  investi- 
gating the  nature  of  the  morbid  affections  of  this 
organ. 

In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  it  is  essential  to 
examine  the  diseases  of  the  breast  under  the 
tvro  states  before  mentioned,  namely,  (A)  whilst 
the  gland  is  undergoing  metamorphosis  into  a 
secreting  organ,  and  during  lactatipn.  (B)  As  a 
mature  gland,  but  passive  as  regards  its  function, 
(glancing  at  the  various  morbid  states  of  the 
body  of  the  gland  as  a  whole,  they  may  be  di- 
vided, primarily,  into  two  groups : — the  Ftmo- 
iional  derangements  ;  and  the  Organic  or  histo- 
logical diseases. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  these  affections, 
as  they  are  presented  at  the  diifferent  periods 
mentioned  above. 

A.  After  conception  the  breasts  soon  begin  to 
enlarge,  and  at  their  borders  and  surface  minute 
pisifojrm  indurations  may  be  felt.  Occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  this  normal,  increase  jri  bulk  is 
attended  with  considerable  pain  and,  irritation, 
extending  throughout  the  nervous  relations  of 
the.  gland.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  back, 
neck,  inside  of  arms,  shoulders,  and  side  of 
thorax,  over,  in  fact,  the  area  of  distribution  of 
those  filaments  which  pass  off  to  the  skin  from 
the  same  dorsal  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  intercostals  which  send  filaments  to  the 
breasts.  It  affords  a  good  example  of  reflected 
irritation.  This  state  usually  occurs  after  the  first 
conception,  and  in  women  of  excitable,  nervous 
temperament.  Attention  to  ordinary  hygienic 
measures  during  the  progress  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  organ  into  a  secreting  gland,  with 
its  apcomplishment,  affords  relief  to  the  pain. 
In  large,  lax,  pendulous  breasts,  the  separate 
lobes  of  which  each  is  composed  may  excite 
apprehension  of  the  existence  of  a  tumour. 
But  tumours  composed  of  new  tissue  are  so 
extremely  rarely  developed  during  pregnancy, 
that  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  in 
the  diagnosis  of  their  nature. 

Very  rarely,  no  change  whatever  iu  the 
breasts  accompanies  pregnancy,  under  which 
circumstances  there  is  an  absence  of  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  after  parturition — Agalactia. 
Inflammation  of  the  Breast. — Mastitis. 
iGxioLaoT. — Before  lactation,  inflammation  of 
the  breasts  is  very  uncommon.  Afterwards,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  frequent.  This  morbid  state 
is  often  the  result  of  carelessness  or  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  nurse.  The  slightest  unusual 
fulness  or  'knottiness'  discovered  after  the 
infant  has  been  sucking,  and  when  the  ducts 
and  their  terminal  secreting  vesicles  should  be 
empty,  requires  immediate  attention.  Conges- 
tion of  a  lobule  or  lobe  with  milk  produces  the 
nodule,  and  the  cause  of  the  impediment  to  its 
escape  should  be  sought  for.  The  state  of  the 
nipple  is  generally  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
Either  the  orifice  of  a  duct  may  be  obstructed 
by  epithelium,  or  a  superficial  ulceration  around 
ane  exists.  The  morbid  qr  defective  states 
of  the  nipple  are  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  in- 
flammation and  its  results  in  the  breast.  Pro- 
phylactic measures  should  always  be  instituted 


when  thsre  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  defective 
development  of  the  nipple  will  interfere  with 
the  free  flow  of  the  milk.  Even  with  some 
mothers  it  would  be  advisable  to  resign  the  duty 
of  suckling,  rather  than  subject  themselves  to 
the  almost  certain  misery  arising  from  per- 
sistent and  ineffectual  attempts  to  do  so.  In- 
flammation, generally  passing  on  to  suppuration 
and  abscess,  either  within  the  body  of  the  breast 
or  on  its  surface,  is  most  frequent  in  primipara, 
and  within  the  first  month  after  parturition. 

Symptoms. — First,  hardness  is  felt,  '  a  knot,' 
in  some  part  of  the  substance  of  the  organ ;  this 
enlarges,  and  may  attain  to  considerable  dimen- 
sions before  causing  pain  or  even  uneasiness. 
Next,  pain  is  felt  during  suckling ;  this  increases 
each  time  the  infant  sucks,  and  '  the  draught ' 
is  produced.  The  integuments  then  become  pink, 
and  afterwards  red,  tense,  shining ;  more  or  less  of 
the  breast  feeling  very  inelastic,  ferm,  prominent, 
and  heavy.  Pain  is  now  often  very  severe,  and 
great  constitutional  disturbance  is  excited.  In 
the  centre  of  the  redness  the  skin  becomes  of  a 
purplish  tint,  around  this  it .  is  (edematous,  and 
with  the  finger,. at  the  centre  of  the  purple  zone, 
a  slight  depression  and  softening  spot  can  be 
detected.  An  abscess  now  exists,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  pus  fluctuation  is 
more  or  less  marked.  At  the  purple  centre  the 
cuticle  has  probably  by  this  time  separated  from 
the  cutis,  and  a  vesicle  containing  serum,  either 
yellow  or  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  indicates 
that  ulceration  of  the  cutis  is  proceeding,  and 
that  the  pus  will  soon  escape.  The  above  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  object;ive  signs  indicar 
ting  the  morbid  processes  noticeable  in  all  cases 
of  local  inflammation  advancing  to  and  ter- 
minating in  suppuration  and  abscess.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  exactness 
the  period  of  time  required  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  definite  changes.  It  varies  accord- 
ing to  so  many  local  and  constitutional  circum- 
stances, that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  pre- 
dict any  certain  definite  period  or  stage  for  each 
phase.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  describe  the 
treatment  by  which  the  progress  of  the  disease 
may  be  arrested  or  limited  and  its  painful  course 
mitigated. 

Tbeatment. — Great  attention  should  always  bo 
given  to  the  nipple  of  primiparae.  In  many  women, 
this  important  division  of  the  gland  is  very  small 
and  undeveloped,  perhaps  only  on  one  side,  so  that 
the  infant,  especially  if  not  very  strong,  has  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  milk  to  appease 
the  appetite,  and  its  efforts  cause  pain  in  the  part. 
This  circumstance  induces  the  mother  to  prefer 
suckling  most  with  that  breast  the,  nipple  of 
which  is  perfect,  and  the  infant  soon  appreciates 
the  advantages  of  that  side.  Consequently  the 
gland-tissue  of  that  breast  having  the  imperfect 
nipple  becomes  congested.  Every  time  the  infant 
sucks  it  becomes  worse,  more  and  more  pain  and 
irritation  are  excited,  the  orifices  of  one  or  more 
of  the  duets  in  the  nipple  become  blocked,  and 
perhaps  the  infant  refuses  to  suck  the  breast. 
But  the  gland  becomes  more  and  more  distended, 
the  nipple  deeply  buried,  until  at  last  suckling  is 
impracticable.  Probably  none  of  these  increas- 
ing troubles  have  been  stated  to  the  attendant 
surgeon ;  and,  when  he  is  consulted,  he  finds  tho 
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breast  to  be  in  the  state  above  descrited.  '  The 
perfect  development  of  the  nipple  should  be 
always  a  subject  of  anxious  solicitude  on  thepart 
of  the  obstetric  praictitioner.  If  that  organ  be 
Imperfect,  precautions 'should  betaken  to  prevent 
the  gland  itself  from  becoming  congested,  and  if 
the  infant  cannot  draw  the  nult  sfOfficielitly,  some 
mechanical  means  should  be  employed  to  effect 
this  object.  The  nipple  itself  should  be  care- 
ftiHy  examined.  If  its  end  be  more  than  usually 
coated  with  a  white  secretion,  or  the  openings  of 
the  dnots  seem  to  be  obstructed  with  an  excess 
of  epithelium,  attempts  may  be  mkde  to  remove 
it.  If  minute  abrasions,  ulcers, '  cracks  or  chaps,' 
are  visible  between  the  rugae,  some  soothing  kp- 
plication  should  be  used.  Frequent  ablution  with 
warm  water,  even  the  contact  of  a  little  mOist 
cotton  fibre  covered  with  tissue  gutta-percha,' 
is  very  J)refera,ble  to  the  dry  dress ;  or,  if  there 
be  much  secreti&n  from  the  glands  on  the  nipple, 
after  cleansing  its  surface,  .some  dry  powder, 
such  as  carbonate  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  zinc,  or 
starch  powder  is  beneficial. 

When  actual  congestion  of  the  gland-tissue 
exists,  mechanical  means  should  be  used  to  reduce 
it.  Supporting  the  gland  with  strips  of  plaster 
and  a  bandage  is  sometimes  very  useful.-  When 
inflammation  is  excited,  local  applications  of 
warmth  and  moisture  are  indicated,  and  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  sufferei;  demands 
special  attention.  When  suppuration  has  taken- 
place,  its  relation  to  the  adjacent  parts  and  the 
exact  site  of  the  abscess  when  formed  should  be 
carefully  examined.  Great  diversity  in  the  pro- 
gress, duration,  and  sufiFerings  of  the  patient 
depends  upon  the  locality  of  the  pus.  It  maybe 
situated  over  the  hody  of  the  gland,  within  it, 
and  beneath  it.  When  overlying  or  siipei^eiai 
to  the  body  of  the  breast,  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  rapid,  the  pus  soon  j!oints'and'escapes,and  the 
wound  heals.  In  those  cases  the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  usually  trifling.  Water-dressing 
before  and  after  the  escape  of  the  pus  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  heavy  poultjees  iisually  employed^ 
The  entire  organ  may  be  supported- with  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  bandag;e  during  cica-' 
trisation.  But  a  bandage  dexterously  applied 
should  be  always  used. 

Both  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms 
are  m-ush  more  severe  when  inflammation  affects 
the  body  of  the  gland,  and  pus  collects  between 
its  lobes.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  tedious, 
pointing  of  the  pus  slow,  and  the  exact  spot  at 
which  it  may  reach  the  surface  is  for  a  long  time 
doubtful.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  makes  its 
way  between  the  ducts  and  reaches  the  surface 
near  the  areola  or  within  its  area ;  usually  to 
the  sternal  side  of  the  nipple,  where'  the  gland 
tissue  is  thinnest.  The  surgeon  should  note  this 
fact,  for  as  soon  as  he  can  detect  a  softening  of 
the  cutis,  by  ulceration,  he  may,  with  advantage, 
make  an  incision  at  that  spot,  and  thus  give 
immediate  relief  by  facilitating  the  escape  of  the 
pus.  In  these  cases  recurrent  abscesses  are  not 
uncommon,  and  therefore  the  incision  should  be 
free,  and  its  premature  closure  by  adhesion  must 
be  avoided.  All  incisions  should  be  made  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  ducts,  never 
transversely  to  their  axis.  Manual  pressure  to 
Ilaateu  the  escape  of  the  pus  is  not  admissible, 


the  natural  contractility  of  the  tissues  being 
quite  sufficient  for  the  pulposS. 

When  the  abscess  forms  behind  the  breast  the 
local  appearances  are  quite  characteristic.  The 
gland  itself  seems  little  involved,  but  it  is  pushed 
prominently  forwards  and  seems  to  repose  upon  a 
cushion  of  fluid.  To  the  touch  the  elasticity  of 
the  swelling  is  very  striking,  and,  without  pro- 
ducing additional  pain,  a  slight  bulging  of  the 
walls  of  the  abteess  niay' sometimes  be  produced 
at  the  periphery  of  the  gland  when,  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  outsprejd  fingers,  com- 
pression is  made  from  the  frOnt  backwards 
against  the  thorax.  The  patient  should  be  re- 
cumbent. The  pus  in  theSe  cases  often  -  points 
somewhere  around  the  borders  of  the '  body 
of  the  gland. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  the  formation  of 
a  mammary  abscess  and  its  local  treatment,  the- 
constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  must  be  well 
supported,  and  the  general  health  maintained  by 
every  means. 

The  segiteltB  of  Buppnration  in  an  organ  com- 
posed of  So  much  connective-tissue,  and  endowed' 
with  its  peculiar-function;  frequently  cause  great 
trouble.  They  aire  protracted  induration,  si^usesj' 
and  fistulse,  through  which  last  the  milk  per- 
sistently escapes.  Induration- of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  breast  subsides  when  lactation  ceases, 
and  the  organ  in  due  time  resumes  its  healthy 
state.  Sinuses '  and  fistulae  may  require  incisions; 
but  the  ordinary  plan'for  their  cure  should  he 
adopted  before  having  recourse  to  a  treatment 
often  involving  much  subsequent  deformity. 

At  the 'time  for  weaning  the  infant  inflamma- 
tion rarely  occurs.  Considerable  milk-congestioa 
of  the  secreting  structure  may  sometimes 
produce  irritation  and  inconvenience,  to  be  re- 
lieved by  mechanically  dra-wing  the  milk  in  just 
sufficient  quantity  only  to  diminifeh-the  fulness.'' 

Galacticele. — An  accumulation  of  milk,  to 
which  the  above  term  is  given,  forms  a  tumour  in 
the  connective-tissue  of  the  organ,  and  results 
from  the  biirsting  of  a  lactiferous  tube.  The 
swelling' al-ways  appears  first  during  lactation. 
It  may  vary  in  size  from  time  to  -time ;  sometimes 
enlarging  rapidly  as  suckling  goes  on.  Two 
■varieties  are  met  -with.  In  one  form  there  is  a 
single  swelling  near  the  nipple,  quite  superficial,' 
and  quickly  recognizable  by-  its  objective  signs. 
In- the  other  there  may  be  several  swellings  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  as  *ell 
as  on  its  surface,  all  of  comparatively  small  size, 
very  firm  and  globular.  In  the  same  gland  they 
vary  very  much  in  size,  and  in  -the  degree  of  resist 
ance  they  offer  to  manipulation.  The' discrimi- 
nation between  these  tumours  and  others -in  the 
breast  is  easy,  if  the  surgeon  is  able  to  ascertain 
-with  exactness  that  the  swelling  appeared  some- 
what suddenly  during'  suckling,  and  that  its  size 
varied  conformably  with  that  function.  '■     ' 

In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  contents  of  the 
cyst  become  solid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  milk  absorbed,  and 
the  cyst  wall  itself  is  very  often  rigid  and  even 
m^  become  gritty. 

Treatment. --The  treatment  of  this  malady 
consists  in  cutting  into  the  cyst,  removing  ito 
contents,  and  allo'wing  the  wound  to  heal  by 
granulation. 
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B.  The  diseases  affecting  the  mature  gland, 
in  its  passive  state,  from  the  age  of  puberty  to 
that  period  of  life  when  the  occtametiiii  eease,  may 
be  grouped  as  fdlows : — t)ief fictional  affections, 
or  those  which  are  characterised  by  changes  in 
the  secreting  portion  of  the  gland,  accompanied 
by  more' or  less  induration,  inconvenience,  and 
pain;  the  organie,  or  those  diseases  characterised 
by  some  new-growth,  formation,  or  tissue-struc- 
ture altogether  a  supeiaddition  to  the  orgaUj 
and  growingwithin  its  sphere  of  nutrition,  often 
resemblingi  mora  or  less,  gland-structure  in 
composition ;  and- others  the  minute  elements  of 
which  are  Bucleated  cells  of  various-  sha'pes,  de- 
finitely and  diversely  arranged. 

■In  this  state  of  the  breast  inflammation 
rarely  occurs.  Hevertheless,  both  theaoute  and 
chronic  varieties  of  that-  morbid  process  ter- 
minating in  abscess  are  met  with,  and  careful 
discrimination  is  necessary  to  avoid  mistaking 
such  diseases  for  tissue-tumours,  especially  in 
patients  above  forty  years  old.  The  history  of 
the  case,  tactile  examination,  and  the  variations 
occurring  during  the  progress  of  the  affection^ 
commonly  suffice  for  the  detection  of  such  cases; 
The  tr^tment  shoulid  be  the  same  as  for  abscess 
in'geneibli 

IFunotional  Derangements. — The  fonctional 
derangements  of  the  breast  in  its  passive  state 
demand  special  attention;  They  are  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiar  activity  of  its  secreting 
portion,  which  undergoes  structural  changes  of 
a  specific  kind.  When  the  tissues  composing 
a  mature  gland,  but  perfectly  passive,  are  ex- 
amined with  a  microscope,  the  cseoal  termina- 
tions of  the  ducts  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  Little  else  thau'fibre^tissue  is  seen.  Here 
and  there,  ■  perhaps,  eseoi  may  be  detected  con- 
taining minute  aggregations  of  epithelium. 
But  when,  under  some  sympathetic  excitement, 
with  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  pelvic 
generative  organs,  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
gland  become  active  and  are  distended  with 
epithelium,  they  induce  more  or  less  enlargement 
of  the  breast.  But  of  suoli  affections  there  is 
this  important  fact  to  be  noticed.  The  whole 
breast  need  not  be  necessarily  involved.  On  the 
contrary,  one  lobe  only  may  bo  &oited,  and 
when  this  occurs  the  existence  of  a  tumour  is 
declared.-  When,  after  excision,  such  enlarged 
lobes  are  carefully  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, normal  gland-tissue  is  seen,  the  csecal 
ends  of  the  ducts  are  readily  recognised,  and 
their  immediate  association  with  the  exeretory 
ducts  may  be  observed.  The  former  are  gorged , 
with  epithelium ;  and  true  gland-tissue,  less  its 
peculiar  secretion,  has  been  developed. 

Symptoms. — ^Associated  with  this  state  of  the 
tissues  ofthebreastithepatientcoinplains-of  pain, 
both  locally  and  spread  over  a  very  wide  area. 
To  express  as  brtefiy  as  possible  the  superficial 
regions  affected  and  over  which  pain  is  felt,  the 
reader  must  be  reminded  of  the  distribution  of 
the  nerve-filaments  of  the  lower  cervical  plexus, 
and  of  the  dorsal  from  which  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  middle  and  anterior  intercostal 
aen-es  pass  off.  From  these,  special  filaments 
are  distributed  to  the  breast ;  and  to  the  site  of 
exit  of  one  or  more  of  them  at  the  intetoostal 
foramina;  the  couirse  of  the  pain  is  referred  by 


the  patient.  The  Skin  of  the  neck,  shoulder, 
side  of  thorax,  and'  inside  of  arm  receives 
filaments  from'  the  same  Source.  Hence  an 
explanation  of  the  widely-fliffused  pain. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  disqriminate 
between  this  state  of  the  gland-tissue  and  sub- 
stantial new  growths,  especially  because  the 
latter  cannot  be  removed  by  natural  processes, 
whilst  the  former  most  probably  will  be.  The 
objective  signs,  are  the  following :— to  the  touch 
the  excited  gland-tissue  is  nodular,  irregular 
over  its  surface,  mnch  identified  and  mingled 
with  the  body  of -the  organ.'  If  the  whole  breast 
be  laige  and  relaxed,  the  tips  of  the  flngfersmay 
be  insdnuated'between  the  borders  of  the  indu- 
rated lobe  and  the  lobes  not  affected.  If  the 
entire  body  of  the  gland  be  mqrbidly  firm;  it 
feels  like  a  disc-shaped  mass  lying  on  thp  thorax, 
under  the  borders  of  which  the  fingers  can  be 
pressed.  Occasionally,  at  one  or  more  spots 
along  the  periphery  of  the  gland  irregular 
nodules  are  perceptible,  projecting  into  the  con- 
nective-tissue around  them.  When  one  lobe  is 
affected,  the  shape  of  the  induration' correspond- 
ingwith  that  of  a  lobe,  namely,  broad  at  the 
periphery  and  gradually  narrowing  towards  the 
areola,  may  be  detected.  Pain  as  a  subjective 
indication  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  diagno- 
stlcation  of  these  cases ;  but  the  source  and 
course  of  the  pain  must  be  carefully  traced. 
Generally  manipulation  of  the  indiiration  pro- 
duces  increased  pain ;  occasionally  touching  the 
induration,  even  however  gently,- is  intolerable, 
and  persistence  in  or  'repetition  of  the  act 
strongly  opposed  by  the  sufferer.  Light  pres- 
sure should  be  made  pvei^  the  interoosial  fora- 
mina,' both  the  'Iniddle'  a*id  anterior,  when  the 
pain  excited  thereby  will  correspond  with  the 
nerve-fllametits  of  the  affected  lobe.  Usually, 
pressure  along  the  upper  dorsal, spinoas  processes 
excites  pain  also.  The  morbid  affections  above 
described  occur  in  single'  women,  married  but 
sterile  females,  and  young  -widows;  at  ages  be- 
tween twenty  years' and  forty.  More  or -less 
disturbance  of  the  catamenia  co-exists,  either 
in  relation  to  the  frequency  or  quantity  of-  the 
discharge.  The  patient  complains  of  languor, 
inability  for  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  and  is 
desponding  and  often  alarmed  for  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  affection  suggested  by  sym- 
pathising friends.  She  becomes  irritable; 
restless  at  night,  loses  appetite  for  food,  as  well 
as  all  desire  for  social  enjoyments,  and  becomes 
highly  susceptible  and  emotional. 

DuaNosis. — ^An  exact  diagnosis.of  these histi>- 
logical  changes  maybe  made  if  the  manipulator 
examines  the  organ  methodically.  He  should, 
first,  gently  grasp  the  indnrition  between  the 
•thumb  and  fingers,  when  it  will  be  distihctly  ap- 
preciable. Afterwards,  placing  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  fingers  over  the  surface  of  the  breast 
and  gently  pressing  b-ackwards  against  the  thorax, 
the  induration  cannot  be  detected.  Should  there 
still  remain  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  let  the 
patient  recline  o»  her  opposite  side  on  a  sofa, 
and  in  this  posture;  if  thete -exists  a  substantial 
new-growth,  the  integiiment  is '  usually  elevated 
by  It.        ,■'■,''  ■' 

Tbbatmbnt.— The  treatment  of  these  cases 
consists  in  attention  to  the  geiieral  health.  Every 
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hygienic  direction  should  be  enjoined,  and  such 
medicines  administered  as  conduce  tx)  its  im- 
provement. Local  soothing  applications  are 
UBually  futile,  and,  except  in  those  cases  of  ex- 
treme pain,  are  not  advisable,  since  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  manipulation  of  the  part,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  patient's  thoughts  to 
it.  Should  the  gland  be  heavy  and  pendulous, 
a  suspensory  bandage,  as  thin  as  possible,  may 
be  adjusted. 

New  Formations. — -We  shall  next  describe 
the  diseases  of  the  mature  gland  arising  from 
the  development  of  new  formations— either  of 
tissues  constituting  new-growths;  or  of  conditions 
causing  collections  of  fluid  of  distinct  and  specific 
kinds.  All  of  these  may  be  thus  arranged  in 
three  groups : — first,  the  fluid  tumours ;  second, 
the  solid:  and,  third,  those  composed  of  both 
solid  and  fluid. 

A.  Oysts.-^-The  fluid  ttimours,  commonly 
termed  cystic,  consist  of  a  membranous  sac  with 
its  contents.  Now,  calling  to  mind  the  histolo- 
gical divisions  of  the  breast,  and  dwelling  on  the 
structural  differences  between  its  parts,  the 
secreting  apparatus  and  the  excretory,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  cysts  their 
true  histological  affinities.  Thus  there  are  cysts 
associated  with  the  secreting  apparatus  ;,  others 
with  the  excretory,  the  ducts ;  and  some  due  to  the 
extravasation  of  the  gland's, secretion,  the  milk, 
into  the  connective  tissue,  Efiusionsof  blood  also 
give  rise  to  the  development  of  cysts,  either  in- 
dependently of  other  diseases  or  associated  with 
them.  Another  variety  of  cyst  is  produced  by 
the  development  of  entozoa,  notably  of  echino- 
coccus  hominis.  An  ordinary  examination  of 
the  fluid  derived  from  these  cysts  at  once  es- 
tablishes the  fact  that  heat  and  the  admixture 
of  nitric  acid  produce  coagulation  in  that 
abstracted  from  some  of  them,  whilst  that  from 
other  cysts  remains  unaffected  by  the  treatment. 
The  cysts  are  thus  divisible  by  the  nature  of  their 
contents  into  two  distinctly  defined  groups : — 

a.  Those  containing  fluid  without  the  admix- 
ture of  any  coagulable  element. 

h.  Those  enclosing  fluid  which  does  contain 
coagulable  material.  Otbcr  characteristics  of 
these  two  fluids  are  not  less  conspicuous. 

J?roni  an  objective  point  of  view  all  cystic 
tumours  of  this  gland  may  be  classed  in  two 
groups,  thus : — first,  those  associated  with  its 
duets,  the  evidence  of  which  is  afforded  by  the 
escape  of  fluid  at  the  nipple ;  and  secondly,  those 
not  connected  with  the  ducts  by  any  such  evi- 
dence. 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  will  place 
before  the  reader,  at  a  glance,  all  the  varieties 
of  cysts  met  witli  in  the  breast. 

I.  C7/sts  associated  with  the  ducts,  communi- 
cating and  connected  with  them. 

1.  Containing  milk. 

2.  Enclosing  growths  ;  with  serum,  co- 

agulable and    often   tinged  with 
blood : — 

a.  Adenoid  growths. 

b.  Granulation  cell-growths, 
».  Cancer. 

Cysts  not  connected  with  the  dticts. 

1.  Surrounding  efiused  blood, 

2.  Enclosing  milk. 
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3.  Simple  cysts.       1  Fluid   not  coagu 

4.  Entozoon  cysts.  J      lable. 

5.  Investing  growths;  with  serum  co- 
agulable, tinged  with  blood  and 
containing  cholesterine  :-r-  , 

a.  Adenoid  growths.  . . 

b.  Granulation  cell-growths,, 

c.  Cancer. 

1.  We  have  described  above,  under  the  name 
gcdacticele,  a  tumour  observed  di»"ng. suckling 
and  composed  of  milk.,  But,  occasionally,  the  sur- 
geon is  consulted  about  a  swelling  which,  at  first 
sight,  would  seem  to  have  no  reference  to  that 
function.  Nevertheless  the  milk,  or  aU  that 
remains  of  that  secretion,  constitutes  its  entire 
bulk.  If  exact  enquiry  be  made,  the  patient 
states  that  a  tumour  has  existed,  unaccompanied 
■by  pain,  from  the  perio.d  of  the  last ,  weaning, 
perhaps  not  having  been  observed  until  the  gland 
ceased  to  secrete,. and  that  its  size  slowly  d- 
minished  until  a  certain  period,  since  which  it 
has  remained  of  unvarying  bulk.  This  decreasn 
is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  serum  of  the  milk, 
and  the  solid  parts  renjain.  The  cyst  should  bo 
incised,  the  contents  removed,  and  the  wound 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

Cysts  containing  the  solid  parts  of  the  mill! 
are  sometimes  associated  with  perfectly  new 
growths  of  the  glandular  type. 

2.  True  sero-oysts,  that  is  to  say,  a  collection 
of  serum  circumscribed  by  a  fibrous  membrane, 
are  frequently  met  with,  and  are  most  commonly 
associated  with  adenoid,  granulation,  and  can- 
cerous growths.  They  occur  in  the  breasts  of 
middle-aged  women.  The  fluid  which  these 
cysts  contain  is  sometimes  quite  dear,  and  of  a 
yellow  tint ;  at  others  it  is  tinged  with  blood- 
colouring  matter,  and  is  turbid.  It  always  con- 
tains some  constituent  coagulable  by  heat  and 
the  admixture  of  nitric  acid.  These  are  the 
exudation-eysts  of  the  mammary  gland.  After 
the  fluid  has  been  removed  with  a  trocar  and 
canula  the  cyst  soon  refills, 

3.  Other  cysts  containing  a  fluid  like  serum, 
until  its  composition  is  carefully  examined,  aro 
developed  in  the  breast,  and  are  probably  asso- 
ciated immediately  with  the  secreting  part  of  the 
gland.  For'  the  sake  of  identification  the  writer 
would  designate  them  mueons  cysts.  The  con- 
tained fluid  is  not  coagulable  by  either  heat  or 
acid.  Its  colour  is  brown,  more  or  less  in- 
clining to  a  greenish  hue ;  it  is  opalescent,  of 
variable  specific  gravity — about  1020f  rather 
greasy  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and 
exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction.  When  sufficient 
quantity  is  collected  in  a  test-tube  and  allowed 
to  cool,  in  a  few  hours  the  lowermost  stratum 
of  the  fluid  becomes  clearer  than  the  upper. .  The 
uppermost  always  remains  opalescent.  If  a  little 
of  this  last  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  oil 
globules  are  seen,  together  with  the  bodies  called 
colostrum  cells.  The  greasy  nature  of  the  fluid 
can  be  detected  by  smearing  a  drop  of  it  on  a 
piece  of  glass. 

The  development  of  these  cysts  is  not  very 
common.  We  may  here  remark  that  they  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  observation  .of  suigeons,  as 
no  special  notice  of  them  occurs  in  the  most 
recent  monographs.  Yet  they  are  so  distinctly 
separated  from  all  the  other  cysts  which  mo 
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formed  in  the  breast,  iu  respect  of  the  composi- 
tion of  their  fluid  contents,  their  progress,  and 
their  prognosis,  that  they  constitute  a  marked, 
distinct,  and  isolated  .  class  We  meet  with 
^hem  in  the  breasts  of  single  women,  in  married 
but  sterile  females,  and  in  widows  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age.  Usually  they  are  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  any  quarter  of  the  gland 
when  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  shape 
is  globular  or  Ovoid ;  to  the  touch  elasticity 
\s  the  main  feature,  and  if  sufficiently  large 
and  superficial,  .fluctuation  may  be  detected. 
In  spme  instances  the  tips  of  the  fingers  may 
be  insinuated  into  a  sort  of  furrow  around 
them.  Pain  is  rarely  complained  of.  The 
treatment  consists  in  emptying  the  cyst  'with  a 
trocar  and  canula.  After  this  the  fluid  does  not 
again  form.  These  cysts  usually  appear  singly 
and  in  one  breast  only,  but  the  writer  has  seen  a 
patient  in  whom  they  were  multiple  and  on  both 


i.  Cysts  containing  blood — hamaiomtfta,  are 
very  rarely  formed  in  the  breast,  except  in 
association  with  some  new-growth  ftom  which 
blood,  or  more  often  bloody  serum,  oozes. 

5.  True  entosoa-a/sts  are  developed  in  the 
breast.  They  are  certainly  rare,  stnd  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  other  cysts  until  incised. 
Extirpation  by  excision  is  the  speediest  means 
of  effecting  a  cure. 

B.  Solid  Tumours. — ^We  have  next  to  de- 
scribe the  solid  tumours.  These  are  essentially 
new  growths  of  tissue  superadded  to  the  normal 
gland.  Generally,  therefore,  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  existence  of  such  growths  is  an  in- 
creased bulk  of  the  affected  organ ;  another,  the 
firmness  or  resistance  to  pressure  with  the  fingers 
when  contrasted  with  the  group  of  tumours  be- 
fore described.  The  solid  tumours  have  long  been 
classed  in  regard  to  their  local  and  constitutional 
effects,  and  their  results  on  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual affected  with  them,  into  two  groups — the 
innocent  or  harmless ;  and  the  Tnalignant  or  life- 
destroying. 

1.  Admorna. — In  the  first  class  are  placed  those 
growths  more  or  less  closely  resembling  in  their 
tissues  those  composing  the  glandular  structure 
of  the  breast.  Various  terms  have  been  assigned 
to  these  tumours,  namely.  Chronic  mammary  tu- 
mours, Pancreatio  Sarcoma,  Tumeur  ad^noide, 
Corps  fibreux.  Hypertrophic  partielle,  Mammaiy 
glandular  tumour,  Kbroma,  Adenocele.  Their 
composition  is  chiefly  fibre-tissue,  the  cseci  or 
acini  of  secreting  structures,  with  more  or  less 
distinctly  marked  traces  of  ducts,  being  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  mass.  The  elementary 
nucleated  cells  are  those  of  the  gland  and  fibre- 
tissues. 

Adenomata  are  developed  in  the  breasts  of 
young,  unmarried  womeii  from  the  age  of  puberty 
uptrards ;  rarely  after  thirty,  but  very  commonly 
before  that  age.  They  may  be  intraglandular, 
occupying  the  substance  or  body  of  the  gland, 
and  having  the  normal  gland-tissue  investing 
them.  In  other  instances  they  seem  to  be  at- 
tached by  a  kind  of  pedicle  either  to  its  surface 
or  margin.  In  every  instance  they  are  placed 
within  the  fascial  investment  of  the  organ. 
When  attached,  as  just  described,  their  remark- 
ible  mobility,  slight  lobulation  of  surface,  and 


firmness,  coupled  with  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
are  sufficient  indications  of  the  harmlessness 
of  their  nature.  Usually  they  occur  singly  and 
in  one  breast;  they  may  be  multiple  and  in 
both  breasts.  The  only  means  by  which  they 
can  be  removed  is  excision.  However  large  the 
tumour,  its  removal  should  be  always  attempted 
without  cutting  away  any  portion  of  the  normal 
breast.  In  most  cases  this  can  be  done,  especially 
if  the  patient  be  youthful  and  the  growth  of 
medium  size,  even  should  it  be  developed  in  the 
body  of  the  gland  and  extend  through  it  to  tho 
pectoral  muscle.  After  thirty-five  years  of  age 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  breast  as  well. 
Want  of  space  precludes  a  lengthened  histo- 
logical description  of  these  growths.  It.  must 
suffice  to  state  that  a  section  shows  a  solid,  uni- 
form surface,  divided  into  lobes  and  lobules  by 
fibrous  septa,  sometimes  slightly  broken  up  by 
fissures  or  clefts  in  which  there  appears  a  little 
clear  tenacious  fiuid.  The  growth  is  often  very 
succulent,  at  other  times  only  moist ;  its  hue  may 
be  greyish,  yellow  or  almost  white.  Its  vas- 
cularity is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  prognosis  of 
these  cases  is  invariably  favourable.  In  many 
instances  excision  is  not  necessary,  and  the 
surgeon  must  be  guided  in  recommending  an 
operation  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case  specially 
under  observation,    . 

2.  Fatty  tumour. — Llpomata  or  masses  of 
adipose  tissue  are  developed  in  the  breast,  or 
rather  in  relation  with  it,,  to  speak  with  accuracy. 
They  are  characterised  by  the  usual  indications, 
and  require  no  special  mention.  » 

3.  Nsvm. — It  may  be  questioned  whether 
nsevus,  or  a  growth  of  true  trabecular  vascular 
fibre-tissue,  is  ever  developed  in  the  substance  of 
the  breast,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  gland-tissue. 
The  integument  around  the  mammilla  may  cer- 
tainly be  so  affected  in  early  life  before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  gland,  and  a  subcutaneous  nsevus 
may  exist  at  the  site  of  the  future  organ ;  but  to 
describe  such  a  growth,  in  a  girl  of  six  years  old, 
as  a  recent  writer  has  done,  as  an  example  in 
which  the  whole  organ  was  like  a  sponge  and  as 
large  as  half  an  orange,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
error  in  pathology. 

4.  Fibro-plastie. — Under  the  term  'fibro- 
plastic' we  include  a  group  of  new-growths 
composed  of  elementary  nucleated  cells  of  a.  fusi- 
form or  oval  shape,  disposed  in  a  stroma  of  more 
or  less  fibre-tissue.  They  are  developed  in 
women  of  middle  age,  increase  rapidly,  and  after 
excision  are  liable  to  grow  again. 

3.  Colloid. — Colloid  growths  are  very  rarely 
met  vrith  in  the  breast.  They  appear  in  middle 
life,  and  are  not  distinguishable  from  other  solid 
tumours  until  after  excision. 

6.  Carcinoma. — Carcinoma, ,  commonly'  called 
cancer,  is  developed  in  the  breast  in  two  distinct 
forms.  The  first,  and  most  common,  is  that 
variety  which  is  due  to  infiltration  of  the  normal 
tissues  of  the  gland  by  the  elementary  cells  of 
cancer.  It  constitutes  the  scirrhous  variety, 
the  carcinoma  Jtbrosfim  of  the  present  day.  The 
second  is  that  kind  which  is  produced  by  the 
development  of  a  mass  of  true  cancer-growth, 
and  is_ termed  tuberous,  often  mediillary.  Both 
varieties  are  met  with  in  women  after  forty 
years  of  age,  but  the  first  much  the  most  fee- 
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qaently.  Prericusly  to  that  age  the  disease  is 
rare ;  from  forty  to  fifty  it  is  most  commonly 
seen ;  and  it  becomes  relatively  less  frequent  as 
age  advances.  A  larger  number  of  married 
women  are  afiFected  by  it  than  single,  and  prcdifie 
■women  who  have  fenckled  their  children  are  quite 
as  prone  to  the  disease  as  the  sterile  or  those 
who  have  not  suckled. 

Stmetoms. —  Scirrhous  cancer  commences  in 
any  region  of  the  mammary  gland,  although  most 
frequently  perhaps  in  the  axillary  segment.  A 
small,'  &rm  nodule  is  usually  accidentally  dis- 
covered, -without  the  attention  of  the  patient 
having  been  attracted  to  it  by  pain.  Earbly, 
the  -whole  organ  is  simultaneously  infiltrated, 
but  most  frequently  one  lobe  only  is  affected. 
The  infiltration  is  often  central  in  the  body 
of  the  gland,  especially  -when  the  organ  is 
atrophied,  and  the  reverse'  occurs  -frhen  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  a  lobe  is  affected  at  it?  periphery. 
The  infiltration  may  steadily  increase  until  the 
-whole  breast  forms  a  rigid;  sblid  mass;  but  most 
frequently  the  larger  part  of  the  organ  remains 
unaffected.  The  disease  ^-ves  rise  by  its  con- 
traction to  much  deformi-ty  of  the  region,  to 
dimpling,  corrugation, ,  and  irregularities  of  the 
otherwise  rotund  integumental  surface.  The 
nipple,  just  in  proportioil'  to  the  effect '  of  the 
gro-wth  upon  the  ducts,,  becomes  retracted  or 
dra-wn  to-wards  the  tumour.  Such  are  the  ordi- 
nary objective  signs  of  inflltKiting  cancer  in  its 
early, stage.  The  progress  made  by  the  disease 
is  subject  to  very  remarkable  variations  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  the  stage  above  described 
may  be  long  delayed.  In  some  cases  many 
months  or  even  years  may  elapse-  before  the 
gro-wth  assumes  any  grave  importance.  Sooner 
or  later,  ho-wever,  the  integumerit  over  the 
gro-wth  becomes  adherent  to  it,'  infiltrated,  and 
red,  and  advances  towards  ulceratibn. '  An'  ulcer 
no-w  forms,  the  edges  of  -which  are  everted,  ragged, 
and  Etttached  to  the  growth  beneath.'  A  hole 
extending  into  the  tumour  becomes  deeper  and 
deeper ;  ichorous  discharges,  more  or  less  profuse, 
continue  -without  much  pain;  and  the  patient 
becomes  at  last  -worn-out,  or  succumbs  to  the 
ravages  of  a  cancerous  grp-wth  in  a  vital  organ. 

The  tiiherous  variety  commences  in  a  siuall 
circumscribed,  globular  nodule  in  the  body  of 
the  gland ;  gro-ws  rapidly ;  separates  the  lobes  of 
the  organ ;  extends  equally  in  all  directions ;  and 
becomes  adherent  to  the  skin,  -which  commonly 
sloughs  and  allo-ws  of  a  protruding,  fungating 
mass. 

In  both  varieties  the  axillary  lympiaticl 
glands  sooner  or  later  become  involved  in  the 
disease,  -which  may  also  spread  to  those  in  the 
neck  and  -within  the  thorax.  , 

TEBATMENTi— Local  applications  ejtert,  little 
if  any  influence  on  the  gro-wth  of  cancer,  but 
certainly  those  which  reduce  the  local  tempera-, 
ture  are  the  best.  The  vital .po-wers  of  the  patient! 
should  be  supported  as  much  as  possible  by  hy- 
gienic measures,  and  especially  by  ferruginous 
tonics.  The  removal  of , the  primary  growth 
before  the  contatni nation  of  the  lymphatic  system 
is_ of  great  importance,  but  -whether,  by  excision 
with  a  scalpel,  or  W  means  of  escharotics,  space 
will  not  admit  of  discussing.  The  writer  iuclities: 
to  the  first  method  in  the  majority  of  cases. 


C.  Mixed  Tumours.^-To  the  group  of  mixed 

ttimours  belong: — 1-  Those  composed  of- cysts, 
intracystic  gro-wths;  and  solid  interspersed 
massesof  new  tissue.'  2.  GramdaiioncysiB — cysts 
with  growths  attached  to  their  walls,  the  elemen- 
tary tissues  of  which  resemble  those  of  ordinary 
granulation-growths — whence  the  term  applied 
to  them.  3.  Cysts,  so-called,  often  formed  upon 
the  surface  of  cancers,  in  consequence  of  the  slow 
exMatibn  of  serum  from  the  growth' itself. 

1.  Tumours  of  the  first  class  belong  pis,tholo- 
gically  to  the  group  of  adenoid  formations,  and 
although  they  differ  so  remarkably  in  their  ex- 
ternal objective  appearances,  they  are,  when  un- 
alloyed with  other  gro-wths,  perfectly  harmless. 
The  sero-cystic  disease  of  Brodie,  and'  the  pro- 
liferous cysts  of  Paget  belong,  to  thi^  class.  . 

2.  The  granulatidn-cj/stic  gro-wths"  cdhslatutB 
a  class  of  tnemselves.  It  isonly  of  late years.that 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  them.  They  are 
rarely  met  with,  and  when  pure  are  unattended 
by  untoward  circumstances. 

3.  To  the  third  class  belongs  a  group  of  oases 
thoroughlycancerous  in  their  nature,  and  differing 
only  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  that  disease  by 
the  accidental  formation  of  cysts.  /SeeTuMOUBs. 

III..  Diseases  of  the  Malef  Breast.-^Tbe 
male  has .  sometimes  a  -Vrell-developed  mammary 
gland,  and  the  part  is  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
eases as  the  female.  But  the  simple  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ  is  harinlessi  and  should  not 
be  interfered  with.  At  the  age  of  puberty  the 
mammary  region  often  becomes  painful,  o-wing  in 
part  to  the  pressure  of  the  d^ess  upon  the  mam- 
milla and  the  rudimentary  organ.  Infiammation 
followed  by  suppuration  has  been  observed  at 
this  time. 

ly.  niseaaea  of  the  Ifipple.— A  defectm 
formation  of  the  nipple  is  of  grave  importance, 
and  when  it  exists  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  assist  its  elongation.  This  is ,  to  be  done  by 
usin^  an  exhausting  glass,  such  as  those  em- 
ployed to  empty  the  gland  bf  milk. 

Inflammation  and  its  effects  produce,  mudi 
suffering,  and  at  tlie  period  of  suckling  frequently 
excite  deep-seated  mischief.  The  small  ulcers, 
called  '  cracks," '  chaps,'  &c.,  which  form  between 
the  rugae  pn  the  apex  and  sides  of  the  nipple,  may 
be  cured  -witi  an  application  of  water-dressing,  or 
by  powdering  the  part  -with  carbonate,  of  mag- 
nesia or  oxide  of , zinc,  far  more  readily  than  with 
ointments.  ' 

P(nci%Uov^  cittaneotts  growths  occur  on  the 
nipple,  and  should  be  excised. 

Cystic  follicular  tumours  are  sometimes  seen 
within  the  zone  of  thie  areola.  See  Niitle,  Dis- 
eases of.  JOHK   BiRKBTT. 

_  BBiiATH,  The.— The  expired  air,  or  what 
is  familiwly  ternied  the  breath,  is  important  both 
from  an  aetiological  and,  a  clinic^.!  point  of  view, 
and  the  object.of  thg  present  article  is  to  present 
a.  brief  summary  of  the  main  facts  relating  to 
this  subject,  -with  which,  for  pr,actical  purposes, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted.  , 
;  1.  The  eetiological  relations  of  the  breath  will 
'bp  nibr.e  appropriately  discup^sed  underi  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  ffitiology  {see  Di^ease-J,  Causes  .of), 
-but  a  few  of  the  more  striking  'examjple3>of  the 
manner  in  which  it  affects  the  hesJti  may  bo 


given  heie.    It  is  well  Juiovn  tbat  the  expired 
air,  it  re-breathed  ty  the  same  individual  -with- 
out having  been  purifled  by  a  proper  admixture 
wi^h  atmospheric  ail,  virill  prodiice  senous  effects 
upon  the  economy,  and  vnll  ultimately  lead  to 
death  by  asphyxia.  Again,  the  breath  of  a  number 
of  persons  collected  together  in  an  ill-ventilated 
plaee  may  prove  injurious  to  sucli  individuals ; 
the  iiupure  atmosphere  thus  generated  tends  to 
lower  the  general  hfealth,  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young,  to  increase  the  virulence  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  to  ^redisjose  to  jul- 
monary  affections.    Indeed,  sDmewriters  regard 
le-breathed  air  as  one  of  th6  most  promitetit 
causes  of  pulmonary  phthisis.     TurthBr,  un- 
doubtedly the  expired  air  is  a  most  important 
(diannel  by  which  thepoison  of  different  infective 
diseases— for  example,  that  of  measles,  scarlatina, 
or  diphtheria — is  conveyed  from  one  individual 
to  another.    It  has  been  affirmed  that  phthisis 
can  be  transmitted  diieetlyiin  this  manner,  but 
adequate  proof  of  this  statement  is  entirely  i 
wanting. 

2.  In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  the  e^ired  air 
may  afford  useful  information  in  diagnosis ;  or 
it  may  present  characters  giving  important  indi- 
cations for  prognosis  and  treatment.  It  niight 
be  requisite  in  different-^  cases  to  submit  the 
breath  to  a  more  or-  less  complete  examination, 
and, the  following  outline  triU  serve  to  suggest 
the  particulars  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed  in  this  examination,  and  to  point:  out 
the  practical  uses  which  it  may  serve. 

a.  The  breath  has  been  made  use  of  to  distin- 
guish between  real  ani  appmrent  death.  For 
this  purpose  a  delicate  feather  or  a  light  is  held 
before  tiie  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  it  is  noted 
Whether  either  of  these  is  disturbed;  or, a  cold 
mirror  isylaoed  before  thft  mouth,  when;  if 
breathing  is  going  on,  its  surface  willbesclouded 
by  the  nioisture  condensediupon  it.  These  t^sts 
are,  however,  not  eonsidered  very  relial)le; 

b.  The  temperature  of  the  Expired  air  may 
be  important  to  notice.  In  some  conditions 
it  becomes  exceedingly  coldi  and  t^is  may  be 
-readily  perceptiblen  to  the  hand,  the  breath 
thaving  a  chill  feel,  or  it  may  be  visible  in  cpn- 
sequence  of  the  moisture  in  the  expired  air  being 
condensed,  even  when  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere'is  warm.  This  phenomenon  is  observed, 
for  instance,  >  in  the;  oollapse-etage  of  chp^era,. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  tbe  temperature  of  the  breath 
may  be  raised  more  or  less,  as  in  febrile  diseases. 

e,  Ohepiical  examination  of  the  breath  may 
prove ;.;of  service,  and  it  is.  probable  that  this 
mighti^aflbrd  useful  infonnatioUf  if  It  were  re- 
sortednto  mbre  frequently  than  is\  the  custpm  at 
present-  lu  ^^6  &^st  |ilace  this  examination  may 
be  en^loyed  to  determine  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  present.  In  certain  affections,  as 
during  at  attack  of  asthma,  or  in  cases  of  exten- 
sive'bronchitis,  the  amount  of  c^bonic  acid  in  the 
-expired  air  is  more  or  less  increased ;  in  others, 
such  as  tin  thecoUapse-stage  of  cholera,,  this 
ingredient  may  be  very  deficient.  Again,  chemi- 
cal examination  of  the  breath  may  reveal  the 
presence. of  a  poison  in  the  system,  introduced 
from  without,  for  example,. hydrp<^nic  acid.  It 
has-  also  been  employed  to  show  the  existence  of 
deleterious  products  generated  within  the  body. 
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especially  in  cases  of  renal  disease.  It  is 
affirmed  that  ammonia  may  be  detected,  i°  the 
breath  in  some  cases  of  this  kind,  by  holding  a 
glass  rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  before  the 
mouth,  the  ammonia  ^eing  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition o{  urea. 

d.  Microscopio  examination  of  the  expired  air 
has  be?n  attempted,  but  at,  present  no  results 
of  practical  value:  have  been  obtained. 

e.  The  odonr  of  the.  breath  is  the  most  impor- 
tant character  demanding  attention  in  a  prac- 
tieal  point  of  view..  It  is  easily  recognised,  and 
the  practitioner  slipuld  always  be  on  the  aleit 
to  notice  the  smeU  of  the  breath  of  a  patient,  as 
this  often  affords  inaterial  aid  in  diagnosis,  and 
may  even  reveal  certain  morbid  conditions  which 
otherwise  are  liable  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
Besides,  patients  not  uncommonly  seek  advice 
on  accQUjit  of  '  foulness  of  breath,'  as  a  symptom 
forwhieh  .they  require  special  treatment.  The 
following  summary  will  indicate  the  principal 
circumstances  under  which  this  clinical  phen,ome- 
non  may  j>rove  of  service  in  diagnosis,  and  in 
the  courseiOftheTepiarks  it  will  be  pointed  out 
in  what  conditions  the  breath  is  particularly 
offensive.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  observed 
that  in  some  individuals  the  breath  seems  to 
have  naturally  a  more  or  less  disagreeable  odour, 
•which;  cannpt  be  ;  referred  to  any  particular 
cause,  and  this  amounts  occasionally  to  extreme 
foulness.  In  feinaJes.  this  may  only  be  noticed 
at  certain  periods,,  and  in  some  instances  it 
seems  to  pass  off  in  course  of  time.  Again,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Ijreath  is  fre- 
quently unpleasant,  either  temporarily  or  con- 
stantly, from  persons  eating  certain  articiles  of 
food,  or  indulging  in  certain  habits,  such  as 
excessive  smoking,  chewing  tobacco,  &c. 

(i.)  The  odour  of  the  expired  air  may  aid  in  re- 
cognising poisons  in  the  system.  The  smell  of 
pruasic  acid  or  laudanum,  for  instance,  may  be 
revealed  when,  either  of  these,  is  present  in  the 
Btomach<  Alcohpl,  however,  chiefly  demands  at- 
tention in  this  relationship.  In  cases  of  acute  al- 
coholic poisoning,  the  odour  of  the  alcohol  or  of 
its  products  is.  at  once  apparent ;  and  in  persons 
who  are  found  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  known,  the  smell  of  the 
^breath  is  made  use  of  as  one  of  the  diagnostic 
signs  of  drunkenness,  though  it  must  be  taken 
■with  great  caution.  It  i?  in  the  chronic  forms 
of  .alcoholism  that  the  breath  gives  the  most  valu- 
able information.  In  very  marked  cases  of  chronic 
alcoholism  it  has  an  intensely  foul  odour,  which 
is  quite  characteristic;  but  it  gives  extremelj 
impoj;tant_.indications  in  less  confirmed  cases, 
where  the  other  symptoms  of  alcoholism  are  not  so 
apparent ;.  and  especially  does  it  enable  us  to  de- 
tect dram-drinkers,  and  to  explain  the  symptoms 
of  vhich  they  so  frequently  complain.  These  per- 
sons, if  their  habits  are  inquired  into,  generally 
give  themselves  an  excellent,  character  for  tem- 
perance, and  seem  entirely  to,  forget  that  those 
with  whom  they  come  into  contact  are  endowed 
with  organs  of  smell.  Again,  the  breath  may 
reveal  the  presence  of  certain  metallic  poisons  in 
the  system,  of  which  mercury  is  the  most  impor- 
tant example,  but  lead  may  also  affect  its  odour. 
The  expired  air  is,  said  to  present  the  odour  of 
ammonia  ia  exceptional  instances  of  urtenda. 
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due  to  the  exhalation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  urea. 

(ii.)  The  breath  has  a  peculiar,  or  more  or  less 
disagreeable  odour,  in  connexion  'vrith  several 
diseases.  That  ■vrhieh  is  associated  with  the 
febrile  condition  is  -well  known.  In  various  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs  the  breath  is  often 
very  offensive,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  refer 
any  particular  odour  to  particular  diseases  of 
either  of  these  organs ;  it  may,  however,  beafirmed 
that  an  unpleasant  smell  is  frequently  associated 
with  habitual  constipation.  In  eases  of  stercora- 
ceous  vomiting  the  breath  mayhavea  faecal  odour. 
In  this  relation  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
some  cases  of  phthisis  the  writer  has  notified  a 
sickly  smell  of  the  breath  which  is  quite  charac- 
teristic, and  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  stomach.  In  cases  of  cerebral 
diseases  also,  the  breath  often  becomes  exceed- 
ingly offensive,  on  account  of  the  condition  oi 
the  alimentary  canal.  Local  morbid  conditions 
about  the  mouth,  throat,  or  nasal  cavities  con- 
stitute a  most  important  class  of  affections  which 
influence  the  odour  of  the  breath ;  in  many  cases 
it  becomes  extremely  foul,  and  may  be  quite 
peculiar  in  its  characters.  Among  these  condi- 
tions should  be  specially  mentioned  want  of  clean- 
liness of  the  month  and  teeth;  decayed  teeth ;  dis- 
eased bone  in  the  mouth  or  nose ;  ulceration  or 
gangrene  about  the  mouth,  especially  eancrum 
oris,  and  gangrenous  ulceration  along  the  gums ; 
suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene  in  the 
throat,  either  ,of  local  origin;  or  associated  with 
syphilis,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  &c. ;  ulceration 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  chronic 
ozseoa;  aiid  malignant  disease.  The  smell  of 
the  breath  is  of  special  value  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  some  of  these  conditions,  for  they  may 
exist  without  giving  rise  to  any  local  symptoms 
whatever,  and  the  patient  may  be  quite  uncon- 
scious that  there  is  anything  wrong.  Several 
striking  illustrations  of  this  statement  have  come 
under  the  writer's  observation.  Again,  certain 
conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  liable 
to  affect  the  odour  of  the  expired  air,  and  may 
render  it  unbearably  foetid.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  sloughing  ulceration  about  the 
larynx,  pulmonaiy  gangrene  in  any  form,  and 
the  decomposition  of  retained  morbid  products  in 
dilated  bronchial  tubes  or  in  certain  cavities. 
Here,  again,  the  smell  of  the  expired  air  may 
reveal  what  otherwise  is  liable  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  and  especially  when  the  patient 
coughs,  so  as  to  expel  some  Of  the  retained  air 
out  of  the  lungs.  Lastly,  the  breath  may  hare 
a  peculiar  odour  in  some  special  diseases,  such 
as  pyaemia  and  diabetes. 

Tbeatment. — It  is  only  intended  here  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  as  to  the  treatment  oi  foulness  of 
breath.  The  first  great  indication  is,  of  course, 
to  seek  out  the  cause  of  this  symptom,  and 
endeavour  to  remove  or  remedy  this,  by  which  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  a  cure  may  be  readily 
effected.  The  habits  should  be  duly  regulated; 
the  mouth  and  teeth  properly  cleansed ;  the  ali- 
mentary canal  maintained  in  good  order;  and 
any  special  affection  requiring  treatment  attended 
to.  When  unpleasant  breath  depends  on  the 
Bl^omach,  it  may  often  be  improved  by  taking 
eharcoal  powder  or  biscuits,  at  the  same  time 
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remedies  being  'employe4  suitable  for  the  parti- 
cular affection  present,  and  calculated  to  promote 
the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  bowels 
being  also  kept  freely  open.  When  the  bad 
smell  depends  on  local  causes,  it  may  be  dimi- 
nished by  the  use  of  antiseptic  mouth-washci 
and  gargles;  such  as  soliitioB  of  Condy's  fluid, 
carbolic  acid  or  crea'sote.  Antiseptic  inhalatiom 
are  indicated  when  the  respiratory  organs  are 
accountable  for  foetor  of  breath. 

Feedehick  T.  Eobebm. 

BBEATHIIfa,  Disorders  of.  See  Eespiba- 
TiON,  Disorders  of. 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE.— The  term  j 


Disease  is  now  universally  recognised  as  generic, 
and  as  including  at  least  three  different  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney.  Each  of  these  maladies  in- 
volves chiefly  one  of  the  individual  structural  ele- 
ments of  the  organ,  and  only  secondarily  affects 
theothers.  Thereisthus  a  disease originatingre- 
spectively  in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  in  the  blood- 
vessels and  particularly  in  the  Malpighian  tufts, 
and  in  the  fibrous  stroma.  That  which  originates 
in  the  tubules  is  always  inflammatory  in  its  cha- 
racter, althotigh  the  inflammation  may  be  acute 
or  chronic ;  that  which  commences  in  the  vessels 
consists  in  a  peculiar  degenerative  change,  the 
so-called  waxy,  lardaceous,  albuminoid,  or  amy- 
loid degeneration ;  that  which  is  proper  to  the 
stroma  is  an  extremely  chronic  process,  supposed 
by  many  to  be  inflammatory,  but  as  it  appears 
to  others,  rather  of  an  hypertrophic  character. 
In  the  following  article  are  described : 

I.  The  inflammaiory  affection,  affecting  the 
tubules,  or  the  stroma,  or  both. 

II.  The  waxy  or  aitiyloid  affection,  originadng 
in  the  vessels. 

III.  The  cirrhotic  or  gouty  affection,  originat- 
ing in  the  fibrous  stroma. 

DEFiOTTioNa. — L  Inflam'matory  Brights  dis- 
ease is  an  acute  or  chronic  affection  of  the 
kidneys;  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by 
scarlatinal  and  other  blood-poi^ous  ■;  consisting 
in  inflainmation  of  the  elements,  passing  through 
various  stages  of  transformation,  viz.  inflam- 
matory enlargement,  fatty  degeneration,  and 
atrophy;  characterised  in  the  earlier  stages  by  di- 
minution of  urine,  albuminuria,  frequently  h«emi^ 
turia,  tube-casts,  and  dropsy ;  in  the  later  stages 
by  the  same  syniptonis,  in  a  more  or  less  marked 
degree,  with  Secondary  changes  in  the  heart, 
blood-vessels,  and  other  organs ;  terminating  fre- 
quently in  recovery  in  the  early  stage,  rarely  in 
the  later,  often  in  death  by  dropsy,  ursemia,  or 
intercurrent  affections. 

II.  Waxy  Brighfa  disease  is  a  chronic  aflec- 
tion  of  the  kidney,  caused  by  phthisis,  syphilis, 
caries,  suppuration,  fend  other  exhausting  condi- 
tions ;  consisting  in  waixy  or  amyloid  degenera- 
tion of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  small  arteries, 
and  sometimes  the  basement  membrane,  with,  in 
many  cases,  transudation  into  the  tubules ;  pass- 
ing through  various  stages  Of  transformation, 
viz.  simple  degeneration,  enlargement  from  trans- 
udation, and  atrophy ;  characterised  by  a  large 
flow  of  albuminous  urine  of  low  specific  gravity, 
and  absence  of  dropsy ;  often  attended  by  evidencus 
of  waxy  disease  of  othet 'organs,  particularly  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  intestinal  canal;  resulting  pro- 
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bablyin  some  cases  in  recovery,  usually  in  death 
by  exhaustion,  uraemia,  or  coexisting  affections 
of  the  kidneys  and  other  organs. 

in.  Cirrhotic  Erighfs  disease  is  a  chronic 
afifeetion  of  the  kidney,  caused  generally  by  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  sometimes  by  the  poison  of 
gout,  occasionally  by  plumbism,  and  by  unknown 
conditions ;  consisting  in  increase  of  the  fibrous 
stroma,  Tfith  thickening  of  the  capsule,  and  iilti- 
mate  atrophy  of  the  organ ;  characterised  by  a 
very  insidious  commencement,  by  the  absence  of 
the  early  symptom?  of  ;either  of  the  other  forms, 
by  albuminuria,  at  first  slight,  but  possibly 
absent,  and  by  the  ultimate  appearance  of  en- 
largement '  of  the  heart,  polyuria,  albuminuric 
retinitis,  cedema  of  the  lungs,  and  uraemia;  re- 
sulting ultimately  in  death  from  ursemia,  oedema 
of  the  lungs,  or  other  intercurrent  affections. 

Etiology. — I.  Of  the  inflammatory  form. 
Cold  is  the  commonest  cause  in  the  adult.  It 
acts  especially  on  those  who  have  been  exposed 
to  its  influence  whilst  perspiring.  It  frequently 
contributes  towards  the  production  of  the  disease 
in  persons  dtherwise  predisposed.  Various 
blood-diseases,  while  they  induce  temporary 
albuminuria  along  with  their  more  ordinary 
symptoms,  have  renal  inflammation  as  a  common 
sequela.  Among  these  scarlatina  occupies  the 
first  place,  diphtheria  stands  next  in  order,  fol- 
lowed by  erysipelas,  measles,  pyaemia,  typhus, 
ague,  acute  rheum&tism,  and  pneumonia.  Many 
of  these  maladies  being  most  common  in  child- 
hood, it  follows  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  life 
they  are  the  chief  causes  of  inflammatory 
Brijght's  disease.  Pregnancy,  heart-disease,  ^out, 
and  malaria  contribute  towards  its  production  in 
some  cases  ;  and  the  undue  use  of  cantharides, 
turpentine,  or  alcohol  may  also  be  reckoned  as 
causes. 

II.  Of  the  waxy  form.  Constitutional  syphi- 
lis, phthisis,  prolonged  suppuration,  caries  or 
necrosis  of  bone,  and  other  exhausting  diseases, 
such  as  cancer  and  chronic  rheumatism,  induce 
this  degeneration.  There  is  at  present  no  satis- 
factory evidence  as  to  the  precise  connexion 
between  these  influences  and  the  morbid  pro- 
cess. 

III.  Of  the  cirrhotic  form.  The  commonest 
cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcohol,-  particularly  in  the 
form  of  ardent  spirits.  After  this,  though  at  a 
long  interval,  rank  gout  and  lead-poisoning. 
Congestion  from  cardiac  disease  is  also  by  many 
authorities,  but  erroneously,  held  to  be  a  cause. 
[See  KiDNErs,  Cbngestioil  of.)  As  experience 
shows  that  the  disease  is  often  met  with  in 
people  who  have  neither  indulged  in  alcohol, 
been  exposed  to  lead,  nor  suffered  from  goutj 
it  is  obvious  that  other  eficient  though  yet  im- 
discovered  causes  must  exist. 

Anatomicai.  Chaeactebs.  —I.  Of  the  inflam- 
matoh/  formi  When  a  case  of  this  kind  is  pro- 
longed, the  reiial  disease  passes  through  several 
conditions,  which,  for  convenience  of  description, 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  (a)  Stage  of 
ahtioS  inflammation.  In  this  stage  the  kidney  is 
enhirged ;  its  capsule  strips  off  readily ;  its  sur- 
fSice  appears  more  or  less  red,  sometimes  of  a 
deep  purple  colour ;  and  occasjonally  extrava- 
sations of  blood  are  present  in  its  Substance. 
On  section  the  cortical  substance  is  found  to  be 


relatively  increased  in  bulk.  Its  vessels,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  cones,  are  congested.  The  struc- 
ture appears  somewhat  coarser  than  natural, 
while  the  convoluted  tubules  often  present  a 
swollen  opaque  appearance,  and  occasionally 
contain  blood.  On  microscopic  examination  the 
congestion  of  the  vessels  becomes  very  apparent, 
and  the  tubules  are  foiind  to  be  dark  and 
opaque,  their  lumen  being  frequently  occluded. 
The  individual  epithelial  cells  are  granular,  and  in 
a  state  of  cloudy  swelling.  In  some  cases  almost 
all  the  tubules  appear  affected,  in  others  com- 
paratively few.  The  enlargement  of  the  organ 
IS  in  part  due  to  congestion,  in  part  to  exudation 
into  the  tubules.  As  the  exudation  increases 
the  congestion  becomes  less  marked,  so  that  in 
the  later  period  of  this  stage  the  kidney  appears 
paler  and  more  opaque.  Unless  recovery  or 
death  takes  place,  this  condition  passes  into  (i) 
The  second  stage,  that  of  fatty  transformation. 
In  this  stage  the  organ  is  still  enlarged.  Its 
capsule  strips  off  readily ;  the  surface  often 
presents  stellate  veins,  audits  colour  is  mottled. 
At  this  time  extravasations  are  very  rarely 
observed,  but  there  are  alternating  patches 
of  yellowish  opaque  sebaceous-looking  material, 
mingled  vrith  more  natural  structure.  On 
section  the  cortical  substance  is  seen  to  be 
relatively  increased.  There  is  no  congestion 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  Malpighian  bodies 
are  not  prominent.  The  convoluted  tubules 
are  in  many  parts  occupied  by  the  sebum-like 
material,  and  sometimes  the.  straight  tubules 
present  the  same  appearance.  On  microscopic 
examination  the  tubules  alone  are  found  affected. 
Many  of  them  present  under  low  powers  a  black 
appearance,  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tubules.  It  is  in  the  cells  alone  that 
this  change  occurs,  and  not,  so  far  as  the  writer 
has  seen,  in  the  free  exudation  which  binds  the 
cells  together.  Many  of  the  tubules  are  completely 
blocked  up  by  this  material ;  and  sometimes  in 
making  the  section  there  is  such  an  amount  of 
oil  set  free,  that  it  permeates  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  organ,  and  is  liable  to  produce  the 
impression  that  the  fatty  degeneration  is  uni- 
versal. This  condition  may  be  developed  within 
a  week  or  two  of  the  commencement  of  the 
inflammation,  and  it  may  continue  for  years. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  second  stage 
it  mu^t  be  understood  that  inflammatory  action 
is  going  on,  although  much  less  acutely  than 
at  first,  and  less  widely  diffused.  The  disease 
is  sometimes  rfecorered  from,  and  if  the  pStient 
survive  long  enough  it  passes  into  (c)  The  third 
stage,  that  of  atrophy.  The  organ  is  then  reduced 
to  or  even  below  the  natural  size.  Its  capsule 
strips  off  with  little  difficulty,  and  without  tear- 
ing the  surface.  The  surface  is  uneven;  it 
rarely  appears  coarsely  granular,  as  in  the  cir- 
rhotic form,  but  rather  presents  a  series  of  de 
pfessions,  which  give  it  an  uneven  or  finely 
granular  character.  Its  colour  is  very  similar 
to  that  described  as  occurring  in  the  second 
stage,  but  there  is  less  of  the  sebaceous-looking 
inaterial.  On  section  the  cortical  substance  is 
found  relatively  diminished.  The  Malpighian 
bodies  are  not  prominent.  The  tissue  feels  more 
dense ;  and  many  of  the  tubules  are  occupied  by 
sebaceous-looking  material.     The  blood-vessels, 
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and  particularly  the  small  arteries,  are  splerose^; 
the  intima  aud  the  adventitia  are  frequently, 
the  middle ;  coat  almost  invariably,  thickened. 
The  fibrous  stroma  ig  relatively  increased,  espe- 
cially towards  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  the 
tubules  may  be  traced  in  different  stages  of" 
atrophy.  On  close  inspection  that  atrophy  is 
found  to  resiilt  not  from  pressure  of  the  fibrous 
stirbma,  but  from  molecular  absorption  of  the 
contents  of  the  tubules.  Besides  the  typical  form 
of  the  inflammatory  affection  just  described, 
notice  should  be  taken  of  other  varieties,  such  as 
the  ffhmerulo-nepkritis  of  Klebs,  in  which  the 
glomeruli  are  especially  affectisd.  The  ana- 
toiuioal -changes  met  ■ffithfiu  other  organs  are 
described  along  with  the  complications. 

II.  Ot  the  waxy  or  am^/loid form.  Thischronic 
morbid  process  may  also,  for  convenience  of 
description;  be  dividedinto  three  stages.  Of  these 
the  first  is,  (a)  The  stage  of  degeneration  proper, 
in  which  the  organ  presents  an  almost  normal 
appearance.  The  size  is  natural ;  the  capsule 
strips  off  readily ;  and  the  colour  is  not  altered. 
On  section  all  appears  normal,  excepting  that  the 
Malpighian  tufts,  without  being  congested,  are 
prominent,  and  in  certain  lights  may  be  seen 
even  by  the  naked  eye  to  present  dim  translu- 
eency  characteristic  of  waxy  degeneration.  On 
applying  a  little  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  the 
Malpighian  tufts  and  the  small  arteries  assume 
a  peculiar  mahogany  hue.  On  examination  with 
the  microscope,  the  stroma  and  tubules  are  found 
to  be  healthy,  the  vascular  structures  being 
alone'  affected.  The  affection  is  often  first  seen 
and  is  most  distinct  in  the  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries,  the  swollen  transverse  fibres  taking 
on  the  colour,  and  producing  what  has  been 
described  as  the  ipecacuanha-root  appear- 
ance. How  long  this  condition  may  last  without 
the  tubules  becoming  affected  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  say,  for  it  has  only  been  met  with 
in  patients  who  had  died  of  one  or  other  of  the 
causal  complications  wMe  the  renal  malady  was 
still  in  an  early  stage.  Sooner  or  later  it  passes, 
however  into  the  condition  most  commonly  met 
with,  (i)  the  second  stage,  that  of  degeneration 
with  secondary  ehariges  in  tits  tubules.  In  this 
condition  the  organ  is  enlarged.  Its  capsule 
strips  off  readily,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  pale, 
presenting,  in  pure  examples,  little  or  no  mot- 
tling. On  section  the  cortical  substance  appears 
relatively  increased,  and  Ipoks  much  paler  than 
the  cones.  The  structure  ustial.ly  is  denser  than 
natural.  The  vessels  appear  prominent,  and 
the  Malpighian  tufts  resemble  minute  grains 
of  boiled  sago.  On  the  addition  of  iodine  the 
degenerated  parts  become  characteristically 
coloured,  and  stand  out  prominently  from  the 
tubular  tissue,  which  does  not  exhibit  the  chaTac- 
teristic  reaction.  On  microscopic  examination 
the  vessels  are  found  altered  as  in  the  earlier 
stage,  but  the  change  is  more  advanced.  The 
stroma  is  normal,  but  many  of  the  tubules  are 
altered.  Some  are  blocked  up  lay  a  dimly  tranfilu- 
cent,  wax-like  material,  whioK  however  does  not 
assume  the  mahogany  colour  on  the  addition  of 
iodine.  The  epithelium  in  many  of  the  tubules 
presents  a  finely  granular  appearance,  and  occa- 
sionally is  somewhat  fatty,  but  the  epithelium 
and  the  hasement  membrane  very  rarely  present 
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the  characteristic  reaction..  This  :;hange  in  the 
tubules  is  thus  secondary  <;o  the,  degenet^. 
tion  proper,  which  is  confined,  to  the  vessels, 
and  these  secondary^  changes'  consist  jn  .somo 
alteration  of  the  nutrition  of  the  epitHelJum,  vri^li 
exudation  or  transudation  of  coagulable  material 
into  the  lumen  of  the  tubes.  This  condition  may 
last  for  years,  but  should  the  patient  live  long 
enough  it  passes  into  (c)  the  third  stage,  thftt  of 
atrophy.  The  organ  is  then ,  below,  the  ndrniii 
•size ;  the  capside  strips  oS  readily ;,  the  su^feco 
presents  an  uneven  granular  appearance,  and  is 
pale.  On  section  the  cortical  substance  is  fpiind 
relatively  diminished.  Itis  .small  art^ies'  are 
prominent  and  thickened ;  it;s  Malpighian  bodies 
are  very  conspicuous,  and  are  grouped  together 
in  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  the  intervening 
structure.  The  stroma  is  relatively  incrg^se^, 
and  many  of  the  tubules  are  destroyed,  wlui(e  of 
tjiose.  which  reniain  not  a  few  present  the  cha- 
racters  above  described  as  being  met  with  in  the 
second  stage.  The  organ  may,  in  extreme  cases, 
be  diminished  to  less  than  half  its  natural  size. 

III.  Of  the  cirrhotic  form.  The  course  of 
this  affection  is  even  more  chronic  than  tbi^t  oi 
the  waxy  form.  It ,  consists  essentially  in  an 
increased  growth  of  the  fibrous  .stroma,  witli 
secondary  changes,  .in  the  tubules,  and  vessels. 
In ,  an  early  stage  the  organ  may  be  found  of 
fully  the  natural  size.  The  capsule  strips  off 
less  readily  than  in  health.  The  surface  is 
somewhat  uneven,  and  may  present  cysts,.  On 
section  the  cortical  substance  is  relatively  en- 
larged, and  this  is  due.  merely  to  an  increase  of 
the  stroma,  not  to  any  change  in  the  vessels  .or 
in  the  tubules.  But  it  is  in,  the  more  advanced 
stages  that  the  disease  is  commonly  seen.  Then 
the  organ  is  reduced  in  bulk,  it  may  be  slightly, 
it  may  be  to  one-fourth  of  its  normal  size.  Its 
capsule  cannot  be  peeled  off  with,out  tearing  the 
gland.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  grariutari 
and  often  of  a  reddish  colour.  On  section,  the 
co^'tical  substance  is  found. relatively  diminished, 
its  structure  being  dense  and  fibrous.  The  sinall 
arteries  are  thickened  and  very  prominent,iall 
their  coats,  but  especially  the  middle,  being 
increased  in  volume.  Many  of  the  tabiiles.ate 
atijophied,  but  the  epithelium  of  such  as,  are  not 
involved  is  for  the  most  part  natural.  Cyst^ 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  in. connexion  with 
the  tubules,  the  Mialpighiau  bodip's,  and  tli,e 
cells.  '  ,,, 

There  are  two  points  worthy  of  being  epgcia^y 
kept  in  view  by  those  who  desire  to  attain  to  i^e^T 
conceptions  of  Bright's  disease — ^yiz.  (iljhat 
its  different  forms  are  very  frequently  comb?n^Q^ 
in  particular  that  the,,  inflammatory  afifectioii  la 
found  associated  sometimes  with,  the  waxy  dis- 
ease, sometimes  witi  the  cirrhotic ;  but  that,  the 
desffiriptionp.hera  given  are  deriv,ed  from  ^ure 
examples  of  each  process ;  and  (2)  that  atropjiy 
results  in  all  the  forms  if  the  disease  las^s'lojig 
enough;  that  is,  that  a  small,  uneyen-surfaced 
kidney  may  result  from  either  the  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  tubules,  or  the  waxy  disease  of 
the  vessels,  as  well  as  froin  the  increased  growth 
and  subsequent  contraction  of  the. fibrous  stroma 
in  the  cirrhotic  form. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Of  the  infiammfitory  form, 
The  leading  clinical  features  of  this  variety,  in 
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addition  to  the  albuminuria  which  exists  in  all 
the  forma  of  Bright's  disease,  are  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  uiine,  and  the  presence  of 
dropsy. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  sudden  or 
gradual.  Sometimes  it  is  the  diminution  and 
alteration  of  the  urine  that  attracts  attention, 
sometimes  the  dropsy,  sometimes  the  gastric 
derangement  and  general  uneasiness  ;  but  which- 
ever symptom  may  appear  first,  the  others  usually 
speedily  follow.  The  urine  is  generally  dimi- 
nished in  quantity,  often  somewhat  opaque,  and 
smoky  or  even  bloody.  It  contains  much  albu- 
men and  numerous  tube-casts.  The  casts  are 
granular,  being  composed  mostly  of  epithelium 
in  a  state  of  cloudy  swelling ;  sometimes  bloody ; 
frequently  hyaline  or  fibrinous.  The  urea  is 
diminished,  it  may  be,  to  one-half,  one-fourth,  or 
even  a  less  proportion  of  the  naturalamount.  This 
leads  to  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  specific 
gravity,  unless  there  be  a  compensatory  diminu- 
tion of  water,  orincrease  of  albumen.  The  dropsy  ia 
generally  distinct  in  the  face,  and  swelling  of  the 
eyelids  is  well  marked  in  the  morning.  Towards 
evening,  if  the  patient  be  out  of  bed,  the  legs  are 
chiefly  affected.  The  scrotum  and  penis  are  often 
swollen,  and  sometimes  the  abdomen  is  also 
dropsical.  There  is  little  quickening  of  pulse  or 
elevation  of  temperature,  but  a  good  deal  of  gene- 
ral uneasiness  is  experienced,  with  debility  and 
pain  in  the  loins;  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are 
often  present,  due  to  gastric  catarrh.  Such  is 
the  usual  condition  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and  during  the  period  which  has  been 
already  described  as  the  first  stage.  But  some- 
.  times  at  this  stage  a  much  more  serious  condition 
is  developed — namely,  suppression  of  urine,  fol- 
lowed by  coma  or  convulsions  leading  to  a  fatal 
result ;  or  dropsy  may  increase  to  such  an  extent 
as  of  itself  to  cause  death.  Or,  again,  without  or 
even  with  the  most  unfavourable  symptoms,  under 
appropriate  treatment  the  kidneys  may  begin  to 
act  more  freely,  the  urine  increasing  in  amount 
and  improving  in  characters,  with  consequent 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  dropsy,  and  restora- 
tion of  health.  Or,  as  often  happens,  the  general 
condition  improves,  but  a  chronic  albuminuria 
remains,  and  the  disease  passes  into  the  second 
stage.  The  urine  is  then  no  longer  bloody ;  the 
quantity  is  greater,  though  still  below  the  normal ; 
the  specific  gravity  is  low  ;  there  is  albumen, 
along  with  tube-casts,  fatty,  hyaline,  or  mixed, 
partly  fatty  and  partly  hyaline.  The  urea  is 
below  the  normal  standard.  The  dropsy  may 
continue,  and  may  even  gradually  increase,  or  it 
may  pass  off  and  only  appear  when  the  patient 
is  fatigued,  or  when  he  has  caught  cold.  The 
general  symptoms  remain  unchanged,  except  that 
anaemia  comes  on,  and  the  patient's  debility 
steadily  increases.  This  course  of  events  may 
pass  on  to  a  fatal  result;  or  there  may  be  complete, 
OP,  as  is  more  common,  merely  partial  recovery. 
In  this  condition  the  patient  may  linger  for  many 
months,  occasionally  suffering  exacerbations,  and 
he  may  succumb  to  one  of  them,  or  to  one  of  the 
numerous  complications  to  be  presently  described. 
If  the  patient  passes  into  the  third  stage,  he 
appears  prematurely  old.  His  urine  is  of  natural 
amount  or  even  somewhat  increased  in  quantity, 
but  of  low  specific  gravity.     It  contains  albumen 
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and  a  few  casts,  mostly  hyaline,  with  scattered 
fatty  cells  imbedded  in  them.  The  urea  is  still 
diminished.  There  is  dropsy  of  the  feet  and 
anldes  in  the  evenings,  and  slight  exposure 
brings  on  more  general  attacks.  The  face  is 
pale  and  pasty,  and  the  eyelids  are  often  oedema- 
tous.  The  pulse  becomes  hard  and  tense  ;  the 
arteries  gradually  become  thickened  from  sclero- 
sis and  atheroma ;  while  the  apex-beat  of  the 
heart  passes  downwards  to  the  left  side,  owing 
to  hypertrophjr,  particularly  of  the  left  ventricle. 
In  this  condition  a  fatal  result  may  be  induced 
by  an  acute  exacerbation  with  general  dropsy  ;  by 
chronic,  or,  more  rarely,  acute  uraemia ;  or  by 
intercurrent  attacks  of  inflammatory  or  other 
affections  of  various  organs. 

2.  Of  the  waxy  disease.  The  onset  of  this 
affection  ia  gradual  and  insidious.  A  patient 
who  has  suffered  from  phthisis,  syphilis,  or 
other  wasting  malady  passes  an  excessive  quan- 
tity of  urine,  and  finds  himself  obliged  to  rise 
several  times  during  the  night  for  micturition. 
The  urine  is  pale,  of  low  specific  gravity, 
containing  at  first  no  albumen,  subsequently 
only  a  trace,  ultimately  a  considerable  ■.  amount. 
The  urea  is  little,  if  at  aU,  diminished ;  the  tube- 
casts  are  extremely  few,  and  mostly  hyaline. 
There  is  no  dropsy,  but  evidence  of  concomitant 
waxy  affections  of  other  organs  is  frequently 
afforded.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  its  margin  being 
easily  felt  and  sharply-defined.  The  spleen  is 
also  increased  in  size.  The  blood  is  slightly 
altered,  tho  white  corpuscles  being  somewhat 
increased,  and  the  red  being  rather  flabby 
and  ill-defined.  These  conditions  gradually 
become  more  distinct,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  diminishes,  partly  from  the  disease  of 
the  kidneys  and  other  organs,  partly  from  the 
wasting  diseases  which  have  induced  the  degene- 
rative changes.  A  case  of  the  kind  has  been 
known  to  go  on  for  nearly  ten  years,  during 
which  time  the  urine  continued  of  the  characters 
just  described,  and  dropsy  never  appeared.  At 
length  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient  became  de- 
pressed,head  symptoms  gradually  supervened,  and 
death  ensued.  It  is  not  often  that  such  an  uncom- 
plicated casi!  is  met  with.  More  commonly  the 
exhausting  disease  which  led  to  the  degeneration 
causes  death  before  the  waxy  change  has  gone 
so  far.  Sometimes  also  intercurrent  complications 
induce  the  fatal  result.  Clinical  observation 
renders  it  probable  that  the  kidneys,  as  well  as 
the  liver  and  spleen,  may  recover  from  their 
degeneration,  in  cases  in  which  the  causal  malady 
has  been  got  rid  of. 

3.  Of  the  cirrhotic  disease.  The  onset  of  this 
affection  is  extremely  insidious,  and  it  may  exist 
for  a  long  time  without  distinctly  manifesting 
itself  by  symptoms.  Its  existence  is  often  dis- 
covered only  when  dyspepsia,  ursemic  convulsions, 
or  blindness  from  retinitis  leads  the  patient  to 
consult  a  medical  man.  The  earliest  symptoms 
are  occasional  slight  albuminuria,  and  frequent 
calls  to  micturition  during  the  night,  the  urine 
however  not  being  excessive,  its  specific  gravity 
being  low,  and  the  urea  somewhat  diminished. 
But  when  the  disease  has  existed  for  some 
time  the  complexion  becomes  altered ;  the  eye 
assumes  a  peculiar  appearance  from  ffidema  of  the 
conjunctiva ;  the  patient  is  subject  to  dyspeptic 
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jttaots;  the  heart  becomes  hypertrophied,  and 
the  vessels  sclerosed  and  degenerated ;  while 
there  is  little  or  no  dropsy.  When  the  disease 
is  advanced,  these  changes  in  the  circulatory 
organs  are  -well-Diarked,  and  the  cachectic  con- 
dition becomes  distinct.  The  occurrence  of 
various  complications,  such  as  severe  gastric 
catarrh,  diarrhoea,  anaemia,  dyspnoea,  bronchitis, 
cedema  of  the  lungs,  headache,  ursemia,  and  the 
characteristic  retinal  affection,  render  the  diag- 
nosis easy.  Frequently  towards  the  end  there  is 
an  increased  flow  of  urine,  of  low  specific  gravity. 
This  is  in  some  cases  a  very  prominent  symptom. 
The  disease  is  never  recovered  from,  and  the 
fatal  result  occurs  from  ursemia;  from  some 
inflammatory  complication,  such  as  pleurisy,  peri- 
carditis, bronchitis,  or  pneumonia ;  or  from  some 
result  of  degenerative  change,  as  haemorrhage 
from  a  mucous  surface  or  into  the  brain. 

Complications — (a)  Oonnectod,  with  the 
Abdomen  and  Alimentary  System. 

Gastric  affections  aremet  witn  in  all  the  forms 
of  Blight's  disease.  Catarrh  of  the  stomach — 
acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic — is  common  to  them 
all,  and  is  characterised  by  an  unusual  tendency 
to  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  is  especially  frequent 
during  the  first  stage  and  in  acute  exacerbations  of 
the  inflammatory  form,  and  is  often  a  chief  source 
of  suffering  dunng  the  most  advanced  stages.  It 
is  not  uncommon  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
waxy  form,  but  is  most  usually  met  with  in  the 
cirrhotic  variety.  So  close  indeed  is  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  that  in  the  management  of 
cases  of  cirrhosis  regard  should  constantly  be 
had  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  in  no  case 
of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  should  the  physician 
neglect  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  urine. 
This  affection,  when  complicating  the  early  stage 
of  the  inflammatory  form,  often  owes  its  origin 
to  the  same  cause  as  the  kidney-affection  is  due 
to.  AVhen  complicating  the  later  stages  of  the 
inflammatory,  and  any  of  the  stages  of  the  cir- 
rhotic disease,  the  catarrh  is  probably  a  result 
of  efforts  at  elimination  of  materials  retained 
in  the  blood  by  the  failure  of  the  action  of  the 
kidneys.  When  occurring  in  the  waxy  form,  it 
is  frequently  due  in  part  to  the  existence  of  waxy 
degeneration  of  the  vessels  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  In  the  waxy  disease  we  sometimes 
find  blood  mingled  with  the  vomited  matters,  just 
as  we  find  hsemorrhage  occurring  in  other  organs 
when  this  degeneration  exists. 

Catarrh  of  the  intestine  also  occasionally 
occurs,  sometimes  producing  an  exhausting 
diarrhoea,  especially  in  advanced  inflammatory 
and  cirrhotic  cases ;  but  it  is  along  with  the 
waxy  disease  that  intestinal  symptoms  are  most 
common.  These  are  due  to  waxy  degeneration, 
and  consequent  ulceration;  or  to  ordinary  tu- 
bercular disease  of  the  intestine.  Both  of  these 
affections  induce  diarrhoea,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  not  only  may  it  thus  occur,  but  that  blood 
may  also  be  discharged,  although  there  be  no 
ulceration  recognisable  by  the  naked  eye. 

Hepatic  affections. — Functional  derangements 
of  the  liver  occur  in  the  course  of  all  the  forms 
of  Bright's  disease,  The  chief  organic  changes 
are  fatty  degeneration,  waxy  degeneration,  cir- 
rhosis, and  syphilitic  affections.  The  first-named 
is  not   specially  related  to  any  of  the  forms. 


The  waxy  degeneration  and  the  syphilitic  affec- 
tions are  of  course  commonly  met  with  as 
aceompaniments  of  the  waxy  disease ;  whilst 
cirrhosis  attends  upon  the  cirrhotic  kidney. 

Ascites  is  often  seen  as  a  manifestation  of 
general  dropsy  in  the  inflammatory  form  of 
Bright's  disease ;  and  sometimes  this  is  a  pro- 
minent symptom  in  mixed  forms,  when  waxy 
liver  is  associated  Tvith  a  waxy  and  slightly  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  kidneys. 

Peritonitis  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  death  in 
all  theforms  of  Bright's  disease.Itmayresultfrom 
local  affections,  or  from  the  state  of  the  blood ; 
and  may  be  acute,  severe,' and  therefore  obvious, 
or  so  insidious  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention. 

(;3)  Complications  connected  with  the 
Blood,  or  with  the  Iiymphatic-  and  Blood^ 
glands. 

The  spleen  is  usually  unaffected  in  cases  of  in- 
flammatory Bright's  disease,  except  such  as  prove 
fatal  in  the  earliest  stage,  and  in  which  the  spleen 
is  affected  in  common  with  the  kidney  In  the 
waxy  and  cirrhotic  forms  corresponding'  lesions 
are  frequent  in  this  organ.  > 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  rarely  altered  ex- 
cepting in  the  waxy  form,  in  which  they  are 
sometimes  the  subject  of  the  waxy  degeneration, 
sometimes  of  tubercular  disease,  or  of  strumous 
inflammation. 

The  hlood  itself  is  altered  in  its  chemical  com- 
position. In  the  inflammatory  form  its  density 
is  diminished,  the  corpuscles  and  albumen  being 
deficient,  while  the  water  is  correspondingly  in- 
creased. The  quantity  of  urea  is  above  the 
normal.  In  long-standing  cases  of  waxy  disease 
similar  changes  are  found ;  and  not  unfreqnently 
there  is  a  slight  numerical  increase  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  and  flabbiness  of  the  red  blood-discs 
when  the  spleen  is  affected.  In  the  cirrhotic 
form  like  alterations  also  occur. 

Htemorrhoge  is  apt  to  occur  in  advanced  stages, 
especially  of  the  cirrhotic  form.  It  may  take 
place  from  the  kidn  eys,  or  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, particularly  that  of  the  nostrils.  In  the 
inflammatory  affection  hsematuria  is  common  in 
the  early  stage ;  in  the  waxy  variety  this  symp- 
tom occasionally  occurs,  but  rarely  to  a  serious 
extent. 

(7)  Complications  affecting  the  Oiroula" 
tory  system. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  almost  always  pre- 
sent in  cases  of  advanced  cirrhotic  disease,  and 
also  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammatory 
affection.  One  may  trace  in  patients  the  gradual 
development  of  this  hypertrophy,  advancing  yan 
passu  with  the  progress  of  the  renal  affeotioa 
It  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  waxy  form.  Hy- 
droperioardium  is  met  with  in  somei  cases,  as  a 
manifestation  of  general  dropsy.  Pericariiiia 
occurs  as  an  intercurrent  affection  in  all  the 
forms,  but  especially  the  inflammatory  and  the 
cirrhotic;  It  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  local  pain,  or  from  the  pain  being 
referred  to  the  abdomen.  Endocarditis  is  also 
frequently  associated  with  the  various  forms'of 
Bright's  disease 

The  arteries  are  sclerosed  and  atheromatous 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammatory  and 
in  the  cirrhotic,  but  not  so  much  in  the  waxy 
disease.    In  that  affection  the  small  vessols  ia 
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ather  palts  are  frequently  the  seat  of  waxy  de- 
generation. Thickening  of  the  arteries  occurs 
jonstantly  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
inflammatory  and  cirrhotic  diseases,  and  is  duo 
in  great  part  to  hypertrophy  of  their  middle 
coat,  in  lesser  degree  to  sclerosis  of  the  tunica 
iutiraa,  the  tunica  adventitia,  and  perhaps  the 
perivascular  lymphatic  sheath.  The  pvJM  be- 
comes tense  and  sustained  in  chronic  cases,  partly 
from  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  partly  from 
the  changes  in  the  capillaries  and  smaller  arteries. 
(5)  Complioatlons  connected  with  the 
Bespiratory  system. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  common,  especially  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  Brighc's  disease,  and  tends 
to  pass  into  the  chronic  state.  Bronchitis  may 
originate  also  as  a  sub-acute  or  chronic  afifection. 
(Edema  of  the  lungs  is  very  common  in  ad- 
vanced stages,  and  frequently  occurs  as  a  mani- 
festation of  general  dropsy  in  the  early,  as  well  as 
in  the  later  stages  of  Bright's  disease.  It  may 
be  very  suddenly  developed  in  cirrhotic  cases, 
and  may  rapidly  prove  fatal.  Pneumonia  occurs 
sometimes  as  a  cause  of  inflammatory  Bright's 
disease,  sometimes  as  a  consequence  of  exposure 
to  cold  during  the  course  of  chronic  cases. 
Phthisis  in  its  various  forms  is  found  causally 
associated  with  these  renal  affections,  frequently 
with  the  waxy,  and  more  rarely  with  the  inflam- 
matory form.  It  usually  proves  fatal  while  the 
renal  malady  is  yet  in  its  early  stage.  Hydro- 
thorax,  acute  or  chronic,  is  often  seen  in  dropsical 
cases.  Pleurisy  occasionally  occurs  with  all  the 
forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  may  be  due  to  the 
state  of  the  blood ;  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  to 
increased  susceptibility  to  inflammatory  changes, 
which  results  from  the  lowered  vitality  of  the 
organism.  Dyspnoea  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  inflamma,tory  and  cirrhotic  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  may  be  independent  of  any  local 
lesion,  being  probably  a  result  of  uremic  poison- 
ing. (Edema  glottidia  is  apt  to  occur  in  inflam- 
matory cases,  when  even  a  slight  laryngitis  has 
&om  any  cause  been  brought  on. 

(e)  Complications  affecting  the  Skin  and 
SabcutaneouB  tissues. 

Dropsy,  in  the  form  of  anasarca,  is  almost 
constantly  present  in  the  early  stage,  and  during 
exacerbations  of  the  inflammatory  form.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  occur  in  uncomplicated  waxy 
and  cirrhotic  cases.  Eczema  is  occasionally 
troublesome  in  chronic  cases.  Erysipelas  is  met 
with  now  and  then,  always  constituting  a  serious 
addition  to  the  other  malady. 

(C)  Complications  affecting  the  TTrinaTy 
organs. 

The  chief  of  these  is  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
kidney,  and  more  rarely  of  the  bladder  and 
prostate.  They  occasionally  occur  along  with 
the  waxy  aflection. 

(ri)  Complications  affecting  the  Nervous 
system  and  Special  senses, 

Urremio  blindness  may  occur,  which  is  sudden 
and  usually  temporary,  being  unaccompanied  by 
any  lesion 'recognisable  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 
It  is  generally  met  with  in  advanced  cirrhotic  and 
inflammatory  cases.  Betinitis  albuminurica  is 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  inflammation  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  retina,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  white  patches  and  lines,  with 


fatty  degeneration.  With  it  are  also  frequently 
associated  minute  haemorrhages  into  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  retina.  This  occurs  by  far  the  most 
frequently  in  cirrhosis.  It  is  often  also  seen  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  inflammatory  form, 
and  is  rarely  recovered  from  except  in  the  case 
of  pregnant  women,  in  whom  it  seems  apt  to 
occur  as  a  passing  condition. 

Vrtsmta  includes  a  group  of  the  most  strik- 
ing symptoms  of  Bright's  disease.  It  may  occur 
at  the  commencement  of  the  acute  inflammatory 
affection,  or  in  its  later  stages,  or  in  the  chronic 
forms.  The  condition  is,  however,  rare  in  the 
purely  waxy  disease,  but  common  in  the  cirrhotic. 
There  are  several  types  of  nrsemia,  of  which  the 
most  important  are : — (a)  Sudden  acute  convul- 
sions, followed  by  coma  and  death ;  (i)  Gradually 
advancing  torpor,  passing  at  last  into  coma. 
The  clinical  features  of  these  and  minor  varie- 
ties are  described,  and  the  hypotheses  as  to  their 
origin  discussed,  in  the  article  Uraemia. 

Headache  is  frequently  complained  of  by 
patients  snflTering  from  Bright's  disease.  Apo- 
plexy from  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  common  in  the  later  stages  of  the  in- 
flammatory and  cirrhotic  diseases.  It  is  due 
partly  to  the  degenerated  state  of  the  vessels, 
and  partly  to  the  increased  pressure  resulting 
from  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

(6)  Complications  affecting  the  Iiooomo- 
tory  system. 

Of  these  the  only  ones  of  importance  are 
disease  of  bone,  which  has  been  already  referred 
to  as  a  causal  complication  in  waxy  cases  ;  and 
gouty  affections,  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  cirrhotic  disease.  '  • 

Diagnosis,  (o)  Of  Bright's  Disease  from 
other  affections.  From  massive  congestion  of 
the  kidmeys  due  to  cardiac  disease  these  maladies 
are  distinguished  by  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient ;  the  absence  of  cardiac  disease,  and  of 
congestion  in  other  organs ;  and  the  characters 
of  the  urine.  In  heart-affections  the  urine  is 
generally  scanty,  high-coloured,  not  of  low  speci- 
flc  gravity.  It  may  contain  albumin,  and  deposits 
urates,  but  rarely  blood,  renal  epithelium  or  lube- 
casts.  Hyaline  casts  may  be  present,  but  never 
in  any  large  quantity.  The  presence  of  epithelial 
and  fatty  casts,  or  marked  diminution  uf  the 
amount  of  urea  in  any  case,  proves  at  least  the 
co-existence  of  actual  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 
From  paroxysmal  hiematinuria  and  albumin 
nuna,  Bright's  diseases  are  distinguished  by  the 
abrupt  commencement  and  brief  duration  of 
these  maladies ;  by  the  marked  nervous  symp 
toms,  with  gastric  catarrh,  and  sometimes  slight 
jaundice;  and  by  the  absence  of  dropsy.  In 
haematinuria  also  the  condition  of  the  urine  is 
very  distinctive ;  the  dark-red  colom  being  due, 
not  to  blood-corpuscles,  but  to  granular  pigment, 
the  deposit  consisting  mostly  of  this  material 
and  of  hyaline  casts.  In  paroxysmal  albuminuria 
again  the  amount  ot  albumin  is  very  large,  and 
the  number  of  tube-casts  extraordinary.  H<sma- 
iuria,  with  tendency  to  suppression  of  urine,  is 
distinguished  from  Bright's  disease  by  the  small 
proportion  of  epithelial  tube-casts,  and  in  some 
cases  by  the  complete  absence  of  casts.  There 
may  be  a  Question  whether  the  ease  is  one 
of  hsematuria  or  of  commencing  acute  inflam- 
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matoiy  Bright's  disease;  or  again  whether  it  is 
one  of  ii  chronic  affection,  cirrhotic  or  cystic,  in 
which  hemorrhage  has  come  on.  The  cases  in 
which  Bright's  disease  simulates  hematuria 
are  generally  the  sequelae  of  scarlatina  or  diph- 
theria ;  and,  therefore,  even  when  these  diseases 
have  been  overlooked,  the  presence  of  desqua- 
mation or  of  paralysis  may  atford  a  clue ;  but 
the  peculiar  reddish-brown  deposit  rich  in  cells 
and  in  epithelial  tube-casts,  which  occurs  in 
Bright's  disease,  makes  the  case  clearer  even 
when,  as  often  happens,  there  is  no  dropsy,  or 
when,  as  we  sometimes  see,  the  albumen  is  not 
coagulated  by  heat  or  by  nitric  acid.  Again, 
when  the  question  is  between  simple  heema- 
turia  and  hsematuria  with  cirrhosis  or  cystic 
disease,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  tube-casts 
is  not  impo"tant,  but  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  the  thickening  of  the  arteries,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pulse,  the  albuminuric  retinitis,  the 
low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  and  the  small 
amoiint  of  urea  which  it  contains^  as  well  as  the 
tendency  to  haemoi-rhage  from  other  sources, 
afford  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  chronic 
organic  disease. 

Slight  pyeHtis,  with  or  without  renal  calculus 
or  grape!,  may  simulate  Bright's  disease,  but 
the  history  of  pain,  the  presence  of  mucus  and 
pus-corpuscles  in  the  urine,  of  oxalate  of  lime 
or  uric  acid,  with  the  full  proportion  of  urea,  and 
the  absence  of  tube-casts,  indicate  the  nature  of 
tile  case. 

{$)  Of  the  different  forms  of  Bright's 
disease  fi-om.  each  other.    The  discrimination 

? resents  in  simple  cases  little  or  no  difficulty, 
he  points  to  be  attended  to  are  the  history  of 
the  patient ;  the  amount  and  characters  of  the 
urine ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  dropsy ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  complications.  The  previous 
occurrence  of  exanthematie  affections,  of  chronic 
wasting  disease,  or  of  intemperance,  gout,  or 
plurabism,  would  adford  some  obvioBS  indications. 
The  mode  of  origin  and  progress  of  the  malady 
is  very  important.  Thus  a  case  commencing 
actually  with  dropsy  and  diminution  of  urine  is 
inflammatory ;  one  of  less  acute  character  with 
polyuria  is  waxy;  and  one  commencing  insidi- 
ously, with  no  marked  symptom  until  perhaps  con- 
vulsions or  dimness  of  visioni  appeared,  would  be 
an  example  of  cirrhosis.  The  leading  symptoms 
of  the  inflammatory  variety  are  diminution  of 
urine ;  an  abundancaof  albumin  and  of  epithelial 
tube-casts,  with  diminution  of  urea;  and  marked 
dropsy.  Olthawcucy  kidney,  the  prominent  fea- 
tures are  early  and  persistent  polyuria  ;  waxy 
degeneration  of  other  organs ;  ajaxJ  absence-  of 
dropsy.  In  the  cirrhotic  form  the  insidious  com- 
mencement ;  the  gradual  development  of  vascular 
and  cardiac  changes;  within  the  later  staaes, 
in  many  cases,  polyuria,  are  the  most  important 
phenomena.  Other  indications  may  be  gathered 
from  the  complications  of  eaich  form  of  Bjight's 
disease.  It  must  be  remembered  that  mixed 
forms  frequently  occur,  and  that  in  these  careful 
inquiry  and  patient  investigation  are  essential  to 
the  establishing  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Pkognosis. — The  prognosis,  though  always 
grays,  varies  in  the  diiferent  forms  of  Bright's 
disease.  In  the  iiiflamTnatory  affection  it  is  least 
antavonrable,  although  this  affection  is  the  most 
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immediately  dangerous.  During  its  first  stage  we 
may  always  hope  for  complete  recovery,  especi- 
ally in  cases  of  post-scarlatinal  origin.  Of  forty- 
one  successive  cases  treated  by  the  writer  in  the 
Royal  Infirmaryt  Edinburgh,  twenty-two  recov- 
ered entirely,  while  twelve  died,  and  seven  passed 
into  the  second  stage.  If  this  be  the  proportioa 
in  hospital  cases,  which  are  generally  sent  there 
on  account  of  their  severity,  and  are  rarely  sent 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  proportion  of  recoveries  must  be  much 
larger  in  private  practice.  When  the  disease 
reaches  the  second  stage,  the  prognosis  is  more 
grave,  complete  recover^  being  rare,  and  death 
sometimes  taking  place  from  sudden  or  gi'adual 
increase  of  the  symptoms,  or  from  intercurrent 
affections.  But  even  in  this  condition  complete 
recovery  may  be  brought  about,  and'  in  many 
cases  the  patient  goes  on  for  long  periods,  pre 
senting  few  symptoms  to  attract  attention.  In 
the  third  stage  the  prognosis  is  entirely  un- 
favourable, the  system  becoming  steadily  more 
deteriorated,  and  death  occurring,  either  from 
the  direct  effects  of  the  disease,  or  from  compli- 
cations.  Still,  even  such  cases  often  go  on  for 
long  periods,  if  placed  under  favourable  hygienic 
and  therapeutic  conditions. 

In  the  waxy  form  the  prognosis  must  almost 
always  be  unfavourable,  although  the  malady  is 
never  rapidly  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  its  course 
is  always  chronic,  in  some  cases  extending  over 
five  or  even  ten  years.  The  fatal  result  is  die 
to  complications  more  frequently  than  to  the 
disease  itself.  Recovery  probably  sometimes 
takes  place,  but  only  when  the  cause  of  the  do- 
generation  is  removed,  and  the  general  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient  are  favoui'able.  It  is 
certain  that  the  liver  and  spleen  may  to  a  large 
extent  recover  from  waxy  disease,  and  recovery 
has  been  witnessed  in  cases  which  presented  all 
the  symptoms  pointing  to  implication  of  the 
kidneys. 

In  the  cirrhotic  form  the  prognosis  is  very 
unfavourable,  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
so  slow  that  It  i.'i  often  nnadvisable  to  say  any- 
thing about  it  to  the  patient,  as  the  fatal  result 
may  be  long  deferred.  It  must,  however,  be 
kept  in  view  that  the  disease  may  be  far  ad- 
vanced before  its  existence  is  made  out. 

Among  the  symptoms  and  complications  which 
are  fitted  to  cause  special  alarm  when  they  oocur 
in  connecrion  with  any  of  the  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  we  must  recognise  suppression  or  great 
diminution  of  urine,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
nervous  phenomena  or  general  dropsy ;  ursemia, 
more  particularly  its  chronic  form ;  and  acute 
inflammations  and  haemorrhages.  Retinitis  aibu- 
minuriea  is  always  a  very  serious  symptom,  ex- 
cept when  it  occurs  in  pregnant  women. 

Treatment.  (1)  Of  the  inflammatory  form. 
The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  to  arrest  the 
inflamma,tory  action ;  to  remove  the  inflammatory 
prodnets  from  the  kidneys;  and  to  obviate  the 
deleterious  effects  upon  the  system  generally  of 
the  accumulation  of  effete  materials.  One  remedy 
or  plan  of  treatment  may  meet  more  than  one 
of  these  indications.  The  most  useful  means  of 
subduing  the  inflammatory  action,  or  at  least 
the  congestion  which  attends  it,  are  local  blood- 
letting by  means  of  leeches  or  wet  cups ;  drv- 
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cupping;  and  the  application  of  hot  fomenta- 
tions, poultices,  and  counter-irritants.  Blood- 
letting is  only  serviceable  in  the  early  stage 
af  the  disease,  or  when  severe  exacerbations 
with  suppression  of  urine  occur.  Poultices  or 
hot  fomentations  are  of  use  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. Counter-irritation  is  helpful  in  the 
more  chronic  conditions.  Iodine  and  croton  oil 
inunction  are  the  best  fitted  for  its  induction, 
whilst  cantharides  must  be  avoided  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  irritate  the  kidneys. 

The  removal  of  the  inflammatory  products 
which  block  up  the  uriniferous  tubules  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  is  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  best  effected  by  means  of  diuretics. 
Water  and  diluent  drinks  are  the  safest,  and 
are  sometimes  found  sufficient.  The  medicinal 
diuretics  must  be  non-irritating,  and  the  best  of 
all  is  digitalis,  which  may  be  given  safely  even 
when  the  urine  is  bloody.  It  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  form,  of  infusion,  tincture,  or  made 
up  into  a  pill.  Of  the  infusion  from  a  drachm 
to  an  ounce,  of  the  tincture  from  five  to  thirty 
minims,  of  the  powder  from  half-a-grain  to  two 
grains,  should  be  given  three  times  a  day.  The 
infusion  or  the  tincture  may  be  combined  with 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  with  acetate  of  potash,  oi 
with  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Its  action  is 
often  favoured  by  the  addition  of  squill  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
diuretics  do  not  suit  the  case,  the  urine  be- 
coming diminished  and  more  bloody  under  their 
use ;  anil  in  other  cases  the  symptoms  become  so 
urgent  that  death  might  take  place  before  there 
would  be  time  for  diuretics  to  act.  In  either  of 
these  conditions  relief  must  be  obtained  by  the 
bowels  or  skin.  The  bowels  are  best  acted  upon 
by  means  of  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  of 
the  compound  jalap  powder,  or  one- twentieth  to 
half-a-grain  of  elaterium.  The  action  of  the 
skin  may  be  excited  by  the  use  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  or  antimony ;  but  piloeaipine,  hot  air, 
vapour-baths,  and  the  wet  pack  are  the  most 
efficient  agents.  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease  constipation  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  at.tion  of  the  skin  encouraged.  When 
the  disease  has  become  less  acute,  and  certainly 
when  dropsy  persists  during  the  second  stage, 
other  diuretics  are  of  the  utmost  value,  par- 
ticularly the  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  the  oil  of 
juniper,  and  the  decoction  of  broom.  Iron  must 
be  assiduously  administered,  to  make  up  for 
the  waste  of  the  materials  of  the  blood.  Gallic 
acid,  ergot,  and  belladonna  have  all  been  praised 
as  tending  to  diminish  the  discharge  of  albumin 
resulting  from  a  persistent  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  tubules.  The  treatment  of  special  symp- 
toms and  complications  will  be  considered  after 
indicating  the  general  management  of  the  other 
varieties  of  Bright's  disea.se. 

The  diet  during  the  earliest  stages  should  be 
easily  assimilable,  and  not  too  rich  in  nitroge- 
nous elements.  Milk  is,  as  a  rule,  well  borne. 
Some  practitioners  laud  skimmed  milk  as  an 
unfailing  remedy  in  the  disease.  It  is  a  good 
diuretic,  and,  when  it  suits  the  stomach,  a  good 
article  of  diet,  but  possesses  no  other  therapeu- 
tical virtue.  In  the, more  chronic  stages  the 
food  should  be  of  the  most  nourishing  kind,  and  a 
mo  derate  allowance  of  stimulants  may  be  needed. 
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(2)  In  the  treatment  of  the  waxy  form,  the 
most  important  indication  is  to  seek  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  degeneration,  if  still  existing.  If 
there  be  disease  of  bone  or  chronic  abscess  it 
must,  if  possible,  be  cured ;  constitutional  syphilis 
must  be  oombatpd  by  appropriate  remedies. 
The  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  quinine,  nux 
vomica,  and  such  combinations  asEaston's  syrup 
of  the  phosphates,  are  useful.  The  patient  must 
also  have  good  food,  and  should  lead  an  easy  life. 

(3)  In  the  cirrhotic  form  it  is  probable  that  no 
remedy  we  at  present  possess  can  influence  the 
pathological  process,  although  arsenic  and  alka- 
line remedies,  and  particularly  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, enjoy  a  certain  reputation.  It  is  of  course 
the  duty  of  the  skilful  physician  to  obviate  the 
results  of  the  morbid  process.  It  is  obviously 
of  great  importance  to  avoid  the  causes  of  the 
disease.  Lead-poisoning  should  be  avoided ;  the 
gouty  tendency  kept  in  check;  and  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  forbidden. 

(4)  Id  the  management  of  the  combined  forvis 
of  Bright's  disease  these  plans  of  treatment  must 
be  conjoined  according  to  circumstances,  but,  on 
the  whole,  treatment  is  much  less  successful 
than  in  the  simple  oases.  In  the  combined  waxy 
and  inflammatory  affection,  for  instance,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  dropsy  to  persist,  although  the 
diuretics  bring  the  urine  up  to  or  above  the 
natural  standard. 

(5)  With  regard  to  tlie  special  eymptoms  and 
complications  of  Bright's  disease,  the  sick- 
ness and  vomiting  are  best  relieved  by  counter- 
irritation  over  the  stomach ;  and  by  giving  ice, 
milk,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  internally.  These 
symptoms  are,  however,  often  very  intractable. 
Diarrhoea  must  sometimes  be  let  alone ;  at  other 
times  it  must  be  treated  by  means  of  astringents 
or  sedatives,  either  administered  by  the  mouth  or 
as  enema  or  suppository.  Ascites  must  be  treated 
as  a  manifestation  of  dropsy,  and  occeisionaUy 
the  abdomen  requires  tappmg.  Peritonitis  must 
be  combated  by  hot  fomentations  and  opium, 
but  the  latter  requires  great  care  in  its  adminis- 
tration. All  through  the  disease  in  all  its  forms 
haematic  tonics  are  demanded;  iron  in  some  form 
should  be  constantly  administered.  For  haemor- 
rhages the  pernitrate  of  iron,  local  astringents, 
ergot  and  ergotine,  gallic  acid,  or  acetate  of  lead 
must  be  tried  in  various  combinations.  The 
besi  results  have  followed  the  use  of  ergotine  in 
3-  to  5-grain  doses  injected  suboutaneously.  The 
irritating  effects  sometimes  observed  after  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotine  may  often 
be  obviated  by  boiling  the  solution,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  salicylic  acid. 
Hydropericardium  and  pericarditis  must  be 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  The  vessels  and  the 
heart  are  not  amenable  to  treatment.  Bronchial 
catarrh  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  by  the 
avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold ;  by  the  application 
of  counter-irritation  externally;  and  by  the 
internal  administration  of  expectorants.  (Edema 
of  the  lungs  must  be  treated  by  counter-irri- 
tants, and  by  remedies  fitted  to  reduce  the 
general  dropsy.  Pneumonia,  phthisis,  and  pleu- 
rii-y  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 
Hydrothorax  may  demand  paracentesis.  General 
dropsy  is  one  of  the  most  important  compli- 
cations, and  should  he  combated  by  means  of 
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diuretics,  purgatives,  and  diaphoretics  ;  in  many 
cases  puncture  of  tiie  (Edematous  parts  is  de- 
manded. When  puncture  has  been  determined 
upon,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  avoid  inflam- 
mation. Eczema  and  erysipelas,  when  they 
occur,,  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  art.  Headache  is  relieved  in 
different  eases  by  iron,  by  hot  or  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  by  quinine,  or  by  inhalation 
of  a  few  drops  of  nitrite  of  aioyl.  AVhen  ursemia 
occurs  in  acute  inflammatory  conditions,  or  with 
suppression  of  urine,  dry-cupping  or  wet-cupping 
over  the  renal  regions  should  be  tried,  along 
with  free  purgation  and  hot-air  baths  and,  es- 
pecially in  puerperal  cases,  general  blood-letting. 
Bromide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in  drachm 
doses,  and  if  convulsions  be  severe,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
In  the  more  chronic  and  gradually  advancing 
form  of  ursemia,  counter-irritation  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  over  the  scalp  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  be  useful.  But  treatment  is  not  so 
often  of  advantage  in  this  as  in  the  other  form. 
In  the  eye-affections,  iodide  of  potassium  enjoys 
some  reputation.  Hsemorrh-igic  apoplexy  de- 
mands no  special  measures  for  its  treatment. 
T.  Geaingee  Stewabt. 

BBOMISM. — Definition. — Bromista  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  morbid  effects  produced  by 
the  administration  of  the  salts  of  bromine  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Desceiption.  —  The  effect  of  the  salts  of 
bromine,  when  administered  in  medicinal  doses, 
is  to  reduce  nervous  activity ;  and  thus,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  ansesthetie  influence,  to  pro- 
mote rest  and  sleep.  When  such  doses  have 
been  long  continued,  or  in  certain  idiosyncrasies, 
or  when  excessive  doses  are  administered,  re- 
sults are  produced  which  constituce  a  state  of 
disease,  and  to  this  condition  the  term  '  brom- 
ism'  is  applied.  These  results  are  manifested 
on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  on  the  skin ; 
on  the  mucous  membranes  and  glandular  struc- 
tures ;  and  on  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respi- 
ration. 

1.  On  the  Brain  attd  Spinal  Cord. — When 
the  therapeutic  action  intended  to  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  a  salt  of  bromine  is  exceeded, 
the  quiet  or  sleep  becomes  more  pronounced, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  constant  somno- 
lence; the  memory  becomes  impaired,  words 
being  forgotten  or  misplaced,  whilst  written  and 
spoken  language  is  confused,  the  tongue  is  tremu- 
lous, and  speech  is  difficult.  The  gait  becomes 
feeble  and  staggering,  with  inability  to  control 
movement,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  condi- 
tion observed  in  locomotive  ataxy.  The  special 
senses — sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  touch — are  im- 
paired :  reflex  excitability  is  diminished,  and  this 
is  especially  observed  in  the  fauces,  occasionally 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  Sexual  feelings  are  diminished  or 
altogether  suppressed.  The  general  aspect  of 
a  case  of  well-marked  bromism  much  resembles 
one  of  senile  imbecility. 

2.  On  the  Skin.— A  Very  freouent  result  of 
the  internal  use  of  the  bromides  is  a  follicular 
eruption  of  the  skin,  closely  resembling  acne, 
which  is  generally  situated  on  the  face,  chest, 
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and  shoulders.  When  the  use  of  the  drug  is  con- 
tinued, the  acne  becomes  aggravated,  and  boils 
appear. '  A  more  rare  form  of  skin-disease  simi- 
larly caused  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Cholmeley, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  M.  Voisin.'  This  disease 
appears  as  vesicles,  which  become  aggregaitBd 
into  clusters  or  patches.  These  proceed  to  sUJ). 
puration,  and  are  soon  followed  by  scabbing, 
their  base  being  slightly  raised,  hard,  sometimes 
ulcerated,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  areola.  In 
a  later  stage  the  eruption  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  dusky  red  stains.  It  has  been  observed 
more  especially  on  the  limbs  and  head.  Erup- 
tions having  more  or  less  the  characters  of  ery- 
thema and  of  eczema  have  also  been  described 
as  following  the  use  of  these  agents. 

3.  On  the  Mucous  Membranes  and  Glamtukr 
Structures. — Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  tongile 
is  often  experienced  in  bromism ;  but  in  soma 
cases  there  is  said  to  be  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva.  Nausea,  flatulence,  eructations  having 
a  saline  taste,  heat  and  fulness  at  the  epigas- 
trium, and  occasionally  gastric  catarrh  and  diar- 
rhoea, have  been  observed  ;  it  is  said  that  acute 
enteritis  and  even  a  typhoid  condition  have  oc- 
curred. 

4.  0?i  the  Organs  of  Circulation  and  BesjAra- 
tion. — The  salts  of  bromine  are  said  to  produce 
contraction  of  the  capillaries.  The  skin  may 
present  a  peculiar  pallor,  and  the  extremities 
feel  cold.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  rendered 
slower  and  weaker;  and  may  even  cease  alto- 
gether, under  the  continued  operation  of  these 
drugs.  The  action  on  the  respiratory  organs 
is  similar  to  that  upon  the  heart.  It  has  been 
observed  that  bromine — recognised  by  its  pe- 
culiar odour  in  the  expired  air — is  eliminated 
from  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane.  Bron- 
chial catarrh  occurs,  and  instances  are  recorded 
in  which  pneumonia  is  said  to  have  followed  and 
proved  fatal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  although  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  discuss  separately  here 
the  effect  of  these  drugs  on  the  several  systems, 
these  effects  are  combined  in  various  degrees. 
In  some  cases  the  affection  of  the  skin  is  alone 
noticeable ;  in  others,  that  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  while  in  a  third  class  there  is  produced  a 
combination  more  or  less  of  all  the  phenomena, 
constituting  what  may  be  called  a  cachexia. 
In  such  cases  we  find  loss  pf  flesh,  strength, 
colour,  and  mental  power;  paralysis  of  the 
muscles;  loss  of  reflex  and  general  sensibility 
and  of  tlie  functions  of  the  special  senses ;  com- 
plete apathy  and  general  prostration,  the  coun- 
tenance having  a  semi-idiotic  expression  ;  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities ;  and  gradual  failure  of 
the  heart's  action. 

Pathology. — The  condition  just  described  is 
but  the  extreme  effect  of  the  ordinary  physio- 
logical action  of  the  salts  of  bromine.  This 
condition  may  be  due  either  to  idiosyncrasy— 
that  is,  to  undue  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the 
individual — or  to  the  administration  of  large 
quantities  of  the  drug,  either  in  medicinal  doses 
for  a  long  period,  or  in  excessive  doses  ad- 
ministered within  a  short  time.  The  individual 
susceptibility  may  depend  upon  the  want  of  ca- 
pability to  eliminate  the  drug ;  on  the  general 
state  of  health ;  or  on  the  presence  of  a  disease 
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which  resists  its  action.    Under  tliese  oiicum- 
utances,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  certain 
modifying  influences,  such  as  the  action  of  other 
remedial  agents  simultaneously  administered,  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  amount  of  a  bromine 
salt  capable  of  prodiicing  morbid  symptoms  in 
any  given  indiTidual,    The  ■vpriter  has  seen  a 
nightly  dose  of  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium,    continued    for    some    weeks,     produce 
marked  somnolence  during  the  day,  and  im- 
pairment of  memory;   whilst  it  has  required 
the    enormous   doses   of    200    or    300    grains 
a  day,  which  seem  to   be  administered  on  the 
Continent,  to  produce  the  extreme  effects  above 
described.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  effects 
are  produced,  constituting  the  aaute  and  chronic 
forms  of  bromism,  will  depend  on  the  amount 
and  frequency  of  the  dose,  and  on  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  individual.    The  effect  of  a  sudden 
considerable  increase  in  the   dose  has  been  ob- 
served  by  the  writer  in   a  case  which   first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  bromism 
in  1872.  This  case  be  sawin  consultation  with  Mr. 
Alfred  Burton.    Half-drachm  doses  of  bromide  of 
potassium  had  been  taken  twice  a  day  for  several 
weeks,  when  by  mistake  the  quantity  of  the  drug 
was  doubled ;  then,  after  three  days,  symptoms 
closely  resembling  senile  imbecility  were  rapidly 
developed. 

Diagnosis. — Becognising  the  value  of  the 
bromides,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
used,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  peculiar 
results  which  they  are  capable  of  producing  should 
be  borne  in  mind ;  for  if  they  are  not  recognised 
in  time,  and  if  the  use  of  the  drugs  be  persisted 
in,  disastrous  effects  which  might  otherwise  be 
avoided  will  follow.  Without  going  into  details 
of  diagnosis,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  nectssity  for  remembering  that  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  above  can 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  bromides;  and  that 
when  such  a  combination  of  symptoms  does  occur 
during  their  use,  it  is  highly  probable,  in  the 
absence  of  disease  capable  of  accounting  for 
them,  that  the  symptoms  have  origioated  from 
the  operation  of  those  agents. 

Theatment. — This  consists  in  stopping  the 
use  of  the  'drug,  and  hastening  its  elimination  by 
promoting  the  action  of  the  kidneys  and  other 
excreting  organs.  It-  is  said  that  arsenic  in 
combination  acts  as  a  preventive  of  the  eruptions. 

The  above  description  refers  to  the  effects  of 
bromide  of  potassium ;  but  like  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  other  salts  of  bromine,  though  to  what 
extent  by  each  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
K.  QoAiH,  M.D. 

BBOMIDEOSIS  (jSpS/tos,  a  stench;  and 
!Spus,  sweat).  A  term  for  fetid  perspiration.  See 
Peespihation,  Disorders  of. 

BBONCHI,  Diseases  of.— The  diseases  of 
the  bronchi  may  be  discussed  in  the  following 
order: — 1.  Acute  inflammation ;  2.  Chronic  in" 
flammation ;  3.  Plastic  mflammation  ;  4.  Dilata- 
tion; 5.  Narrowing  or  obstruction ;  6.  Cancer. 

1.  Acute  Inflanunation  —  Acute  Bron- 
chitis —Acute  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion, general  or  partial,  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
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jEtiolsqt. — The  causes  of  acute  bronchitis 
may  bo  classed  as  (a)  predisposing  and  (i)  ex- 
citing. 

(a)  Of  the  predisposing  causes  age  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  The  disease  is  indeed  confined 
to  no  period  of  life,  but  it  is  most  frequently  me* 
with  in  the  young  and  the  old,  and  in  these  sub- 
jects it  assumes  its  most  serious  characters.  The 
imperfect  development  of  the  infant,  and  the 
diminished  vitality  of  the  aged,  seem  to  render 
them  especially  liable  to  attacks  of  bronchitis, 
and  to  make  the  disease  exceptionally  fatal  in 
them.  Sex  appear.s  to  have  no  influence  as  a 
predisposing  cause.  The  habits  of  life  have  an 
important  influence  in  the  causation  of  bron- 
chitis. The  practice  of  living  in  heated  rooms, 
especially  where  gas  is  largely  consumed,  and  of 
breathing  the  vitiated  atmosphere  produced  by 
the  assemblage  of  large  numbers  of  persons  ia 
apartments,  is  undoubtedly  a  fertile  predisposing, 
as  well  as  exciting,  cause  of  the  complaint ;  so 
also  is  the  practice  of  keeping  children  too  much 
within  doors  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 
of  exposing  them  to  inclement  weather  when  in- 
sufficiently clad.  Temperament  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  predisposing  cause,  but  the  state  of 
the  general  health  exercises  a  powerful  influence. 
A  weakly  constitution,  or  one  weakened  by  over- 
work, improper  food,  &o.,  predisposes  to  bron- 
chitis ;  whilst  such  affections  as  Bright's  disease, 
gout,  and  diseases  of  the  heart,  alike  favour  its 
occurrence.  Again,certain  occupations  arefavour- 
able,  to  the  development  of  bronchitis.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  living  or  working  in 
heated  and  confined  rooms  predisposes  to  the 
disease,  such  occupations  as  lead  to  the  inhalation 
of  irritating  particles,  as  those  of  steel,  cotton, 
&c.,  give  rise  to  it.  The  climate  most  favourable 
to  the  production  of  bronchitis  is  probably  that 
which  is  at  the  same  time  both  cold  and  damp, 
and  where  sudden  variations  of  temperature 
occur.  The  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  it  pre- 
vails most  are  the  late  autnmn,  the  winter,  and 
the  early  spring. 

(6)  Exciiing  causes. — Although  undoubtedly 
cold  directly  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  exciting  cause  of 
bronchial  inflammation,  still  the  transition  from 
cold  to  heat — passing  from  a  cold  atmosphere  to 
a  heated  one — is  a  large  factor  of  the  disease. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  bronchitis  is  often 
produced  directly  by  the  effects  of  heated  and 
vitiated  air  on  the  bronchial  membrane,  and  on  the 
system  at  large  ;  and  that  in  the  latter  instance, 
the  affection  ip  merely  a  local  manifestation  of  a 
general  influence.  Bronchitis  may  also  be  caused 
by  the  direct  action  of  irritants  contained  in  the 
air — as  irritant  vapours,  minute  particles  of 
steel,  cotton,  or  ipecacuanha,  and  the  emanations 
(pollen)  from  flowering  plants.  Again,  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood,  the  result  of  specific 
febrile  affections,  act  as  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease  ;  as  do  also  the  poison  of  syphilis,  and 
the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  produced  by 
gout.  Bronchitis  is,  moreover,  a  constant  ac- 
companiment of  influenza. 

Anatomical  Chaeactbrs. — The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  mainly  affected  in  acute  bronchiiis,  but 
morbid  changes  may  be  produced  in  the  deeper 
structures.      The  mucous  membrane  is  red — the 
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redness  being  srboiescent,  streaked,  or  mottled, 
but  not  usually  spread  uniformly  over  a  largo 
surface.  The  injected  condition  of  the  membrane 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  into  the  finer  bronchial 
tubes,  but  in  some  cases  where  there  have  been 
frequent  attacks  of  inflammation,  the  smallest 
bronchi  have  a  red  appearance.  The  membrane 
is  sometimes  thickened  and  soft,  but  ulceration 
is  veryrare.  The  tubes  are  generally  found  more 
or  less  filled  wich  secretion,  either  frothy  mucus, 
muco-pus,'  or  even  actual  pus.  Sometimes  the 
secretion  is  very  abundant,  filling  all  the  tubes. 
Fibrinous  masses  are  occasionally  met  ■with, 
which  may  form  casts  of  the  tubes.  Co. lapse  of 
portions  of  lung-substance — lobulettes  or  whole 
lobules  of  the  lungs — is  not  unfrequently  found, 
as  are  also  patches  of  lobular  pneumonia.  The 
venous  system  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
are  overloaded,  and  the  blood  is  dark.  In  many 
cases  fibrinous  deposits  are  found  in  the  cavities 
and  great  vessels  of  the  heart. 

In  speaking  of  the  pathology  of  bronchitis,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  distribution  of  the 
bronchial  blood-vessels.  The  bronchial  arteries 
when  they  have  fairly  entered  the  lungs  have  no 
accompanying  veins.  The  so-called  bronchial 
veins  are  some  small  vessels  which  return  the 
blood  supplied  to  the  structures  about  the  roots 
of  the  lungs.  The  blood  which  is  supplied  to  the 
bronchial  tubes,  when  they  have  commenced 
their  divisions,  passes  into  radicles  of  pulmonary 
veins,  and  is  returned  directly  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart.  The  question  whether  there  is  a  com- 
munication between  the  bronchial  arteries  and 
the  pulmonary  artery,  is  still  subjudice.  If  such 
communicatiun  exist,  it  is  only  slight.  The  blood 
of  the  bronchial  arteries,  after  supplying  the 
mucous  membrane  and  other  structures  of  the 
tubes,  passes,  either  wholly  or  in  very  large  part, 
to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  not  having  circulated 
through  the  aerating  portion  of  the  lungs.  The 
circumstances  of  this  anatomical  arrangement 
are  most  important  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
Anything  which  embarrasses  the  circulation  on 
the  left  side  of  the  heart — such  as  mitral  regur- 
gitation— must  necessarily  cause  a  very  loaded 
condition  of  the  bronchial  vessels ;  and  all  physi- 
cians are  familiar  with  the  form  of  bronchitis 
■which  is  so  common  in  these  cardiac  affections. 
The  congested  mucous  membrane,  and  the  pro- 
fuse bronchial  secretion,  are  the  result  of  the 
direct  impediment  to  its  circulation  which  the 
blood  meets  with,  from  passing  at  once  into 
vessels  which  go  straight  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  The  relief  often  aSurded  in  this  form  of 
bronchitis  by  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  above  referred  to. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis 
vary  according  as  the  larger  or  smaller  tubes  are 
afifected.  The  disease  attacks,  first,  the  larger 
and  medium-sized  tubes ;  and,  secondly,  the 
smaller  ones.  To  this  latter  form  of  I  he  affec- 
tion the  name  of  capillary  bronohitis  has  been 
given. 

1.  Acute  bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes.  The 
attack  is  usually  ushered  in  by  symptoms  of 
catarrh,— sneezing,  lachrymation,  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness ahout  the  nose  and  eyes,  with  frontal  head- 
EKjhe  ;  the  throat  becomes  dry  and  sore,  and  then 
increased  secretion  sets  in ;  the  follicles  at  the 
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back  of  the  pharynx  become  enlarged;  the  uppoi 
part  of  the  larynx  is  often  involved,  there  being 
slight  hoarseness ;  and  the  affection  gradually 
creeps  down  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
disease  is  not  ushered  in  by  decided  rigors,  but 
chills  and  sometimes shiverings  are  experienced; 
the  pulse  is  not  much  affected,  but  its  frequency 
is  increased  in  some  cases ;  there  is  a  general 
sense  of  malaise,  as  well  as  a  want  of  energy. 
When  the  disease  has  set  in  fully  certain  local 
symptoms  are  found.  More  or  less  pain  is  felt 
behind  and  above  the  sternum;  the  sensation  is 
increased  by  a  deep  inspiration ;  the  pain  shoots 
at  times  over  the  chest  in  the  direction  of  the 
Inrger  bronchial  tubes ;  and  there  is  a  tickling 
or  unpleS/Sant  irritation  felt  behind  the  sternum, 
which  gives  rise  to  cough.  Dyspnoea  is  not  a 
marked  feature  of  this  form  of  bronchitis;  it 
exists,  however,  sometimes ;  and  in  the  most  severe 
cases  a  sense  of  oppression,  weight,  and  tightness 
about  the  chest  is  experienced.  Cough  is  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  prominent  symptoms ;  it 
is  at  first  dry,  and  there  is  usually  at  this  period 
some  hoarseness.  The  cough  is  paroxysmal,  and 
often  very  violent ;  it  becomes  attended  with  ex- 
pectoration as  the  disease  progresses.  This  varies 
at  different  stages  of  the  affection  ;  at  first  watery 
and  frothy,  and  almost  transparent,  it  becomes 
as  the  disease  progresses  more  consistent,  viscid, 
and  opaque,  passing  through  the  stages  of 
mucus  to  muco-pus  and  pus ;  it  is  sometimes 
distinctly  nummulated.  Small  streaks  of  blood 
are  occasionally  seen  mixed  ■with  the  sputa. 
Examined  under  the  microscope  the  sputa  are 
found  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  to  con- 
tain epithelial  cells  from  the  mucous  membrane; 
and,  later,  many  of  tlie  so-called  exudation-cor- 
puscles, mdlecular  and  granular  matter,  pus-cells, 
and  occasionally  blood-discs. 

In  the  milder  cases  of  this  form  of  bronchitis 
there  is  but  little  general  disturbance ;  and  even  in 
the  more  severe  cases  the  febrile  reaction  is  not 
usually  very  great.  The  pulse  rises  a  little,  but 
does  not  become  very  frequent ;  the  temperature 
rarely  becomes  high  ;  there  is  in  many  cases  but 
little  -interference  with  the  appetite.  A  general 
feeling  of  depression,  which  in  some  cases  is  very 
marked,  is  usually  experienced. 

2.  Acute  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes— Co- 
pillary  bronchitis.  This  is  a  very  formidable 
disease  It  attacks  the  finer  bronchial  tubes,  and 
probably  extends  to  their  smallest  ramifications. 
Its  symptoms  are  very  grave.  Some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  capillary  bronchitis  are  met  ■with  in 
connexion  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  It 
may  be  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
larger  tubes ;  or  the  capillary  tubes  may  be 
attacked  simultaneously  with  the  larger  ones,  or 
alone.  The  early  symptoms  are  more  severe 
than  those  of  ordinary  bronchitis,  and  rigors  are 
more  common.  Dyspnoea  Is  marked;  it  may 
Viry  from  mere  rapid  respiration  to  constant  or 
{aroxysmal  orthopnoea.  The  respirations  may 
rise  to  fifty  in  a  minute.  Cough  is  almost  con- 
tinuous,_  at  times  becoming  very  ■yiolent-and 
most  distressing.  Expectoration  is  attended 
with  difficulty.  The  sputa  soon  become  very 
abundant,  and  rapidly  assume  a  purulent  charac- 
ter ;  or  they  are  very  viscid  and  ropy. 

The  general  symptoms  are  very  sovsre.    The 
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fever  is  high — the  temperature  reaching  to  1 03° 
Fahr.  and  upwards  ;  and  the  pulse  is  frequent, 
rising  to  120  or  140.  The  temperature  rarely 
attains  the  height  which  characterises  acute 
tuhereulosis  or  pneumonia.  There  are  often 
proJHise  perspirations,  and  in  some  cases  excessive 
debility  is  felt.  If  the  disease  progresses  unfa- 
vourably, symptoms  of  very  imperfect  aeration  of 
the  blood  come  on.  The  face  becomes  turgid  and 
bloated,  the  lips  and  ears  get  livid,  the  veins  are 
distended,  the  temperature  falls,  cold  clammy 
perspirations  break  out,  the  pulse  becomes  very 
small  and  rapid,  delirium  supervenes,  the  respi- 
ration is  shallow  and  catching,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  apnoea,  and  from  the  presence  of  fibrinous 
clots  in  the  heart  and  great  blood-vessels. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  both 
forms  of  acute  bronchitis  may  be  referred  to 
together.  Inspection  reveals  little  of  practical 
value  in  simple  bronchitis.  The  chest-form  is 
not  altered.  In  severe  cases  the  abdominal 
movements  are  in  excess.  The  costal  movements 
are  frequently  those  of  elevation  rather  than  ex- 
pansion. In  extreme  cases  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  and  the  connected  cartilages  sink  with 
inspiration ;  while  the  expiration-movements  are 
slow,  laboured,  and  inefficient.  If  the  hand  is  ap- 
plied to  the  chest,  rhonchal  fremitus  may  be  often 
felt,  sometimes  over  a  large  area.  The  percussion- 
sound  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated  from  over- 
distension of  the  lungs,  especially  in  children ;  not 
appreciably  altered ;  or  deficient  in  resonance, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  secretion  at  the 
bases  of  the  lungs,  to  oedema  or  congestion 
(as  in  tyijhoid  fever),  or  to  pulmonary  collapse. 
In  young  children  a  souHd  resembling  the 
cracked-pot  sound  may  be  occasionally  pro- 
duced, variable  in  site.  The  sounds  heard  in 
auscultation  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  breath-sounds  are  loud  when  the 
tubes  are  free ;  when  the  latter  are  plugged  by  S9- 
credon,  they  often  become  feeble  or  even  totally 
suppressed,  from  closure  of  a  tube  leading  to  a 
portion  of  the  lung.  The  adventitious  sounds 
of  bronchitis  include  the  various  rhonchi,  dry  or 
moist ;  the  dry  rhonchi  are  heard  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  for  the  most  part,  but  when 
once  secretion  has  set  in,  the  moist  rhonchi  or 
riles  are  more  or  less  extensively  heard,  depend- 
ing for  ^heir  character  on  the  size  of  the  tubes 
which  are  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Thus  they 
are  called  mucous  when  produced  in  the  large 
tubes,  mb-mucoxis  and  svh-crepitant  when  pro- 
duced in  the  finer  ones ;  the  latter  term  being 
used  to  characterise  the  riles  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis. When  the  large  bronchial  tubes  are  filled 
with  a  secretion  which  is  not  viscid,  the  sounds 
may  have  a  rattling  character.  The  various 
rhonchi  may  be  heard  over  different  parts  of  the 
lungs  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  seat 
and  stage  of  the  bronchitis.  In  capillary  bron- 
chitis Bub-orepitant  riles,  accompanying  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  are  abundantly  heard, 
towards  the  bases  of  both  lungs  especially.  As 
a  rule  there  is  no  displacement  of  organs  in 
bronchitis,  but  the  diaphragm  is  sometimes 
depressed  from  great  distension  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  heart  is  occasionally  displaced  towards  the 
right. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  acute  bronchitis, 


except  in  a  few  instances,  presents  no  great  diffi- 
culty. In  the  early  stages  of  whooping-cough  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  case  is  one 
of  simple  bronchitis  or  not,  but  subsequently  the 
paroxysmal  character  of  the  cough  settles  the 
point.  In  some  cases  of  bronchitis  occurring  in 
children  the  breathing  may  resemble  that  of 
croup,  but  here  the  presence  of  catarrh;  the 
wheezing  nature  of  the  respiration ;  the  absence 
of  much  fever ;  the  characters  of  the  sputa  ob- 
tained by  wiping  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  its 
freedom  from  membranous  shreds ;  and  the  phy- 
sical examination  of  the  chest  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  rhonchi,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
diagnosis.  From  laryngitis  the  discrimination  is 
not  difficult. 

Pneumonia  may  generally  be  easily  diagnosed 
from  capillary  bronchitis,  with  which  form  it  can 
perhaps  be  alone  confounded.  Capillary  bron- 
chitis is  not  ushered  in,  as  pneumonia  usually  is, 
by  a  well-marked  and  prolonged  rigor;  thegener 
ral  febrile  disturbance  is  less,  and  the  t.emperature 
not  so  high ;  moreover  the  absence  of  dulness  on 
percussion,  and  of  increased  vocal  resonance  and 
fremitus  will  aid  in  the  differentiation.  From 
lobular  pneumonia  in  childri-n  the  diagnosis  is 
not  always  easy.  In  this  disease  there  is  often 
no  dulness  to  be  perceived  on  percussion ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  bronchitis  dulness  may 
exist  from  pulmonary  collapse. 

The  diagnosis  of  capillary  bronchitis  from 
acute  phthisis  often  presents  difficulties.  The 
main  points  to  be  relied  on,  independently  of  the 
family  history,  which  may  aid,  are  that  in  capil- 
lary bronchitis  the  fever  is  less  and  the  temperar 
ture  lower ;  signs  of  apnoea  soon  come  on  ;  and 
there  is  free  expectoration  of  muco-p'urulent 
matter.  In  one  form  of  acute  phthisis  there  is 
evidence  of  pneumonic  consolidation,  followed  by 
signs  of  the  formation  of  cavities.  In  the  miliary 
tubercular  form  there  are  in  many  cases  scarcely 
any  physical  signs  except  riles,  most  marked  at 
the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

PiiOGNosis,  Duration,  Termination,  and 
MoRTALiTir. — The  prognosis  in  an  ordinary  case 
of  bronchitis  is  favourable,  but  when  the  dis- 
ease occurs  in  the  very  young  or  the  aged  the 
prognosis  should  always  bo  guarded.  In  the 
milder  forms  the  affection  may  last  only  a  few 
days,  or  two  or  three  weeks.  Severe  cases  are 
more  protracted.  The  disease  may  terminate 
in  perfect  recovery,  in  death,  or  by  passing 
into  the  chronic  form.  It  may  be  the  starting 
point  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  or  of  certain 
forms  of  phthisis.  The  mortality  is  much  in 
fluenced  (1),  by  age,  being  greatpst  in  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old ;  (2),  by  the  pre- 
vious state  of  health,  which,  if  lowered  by  any 
circumstances,  will  render  recovery  more  doubt- 
ful ;  (3),  by  the  extent  of  the  inflammation, 
especially  when  the  disease  is  of  the  capillary 
form  ;  (4),  by  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
any  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  lunea,  or 
kidneys ;  (6),  by  the  disease  being  epidemic 
or  otherwise  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  time  the  case 
has  come  under  treatment,  whether  early  or  bite. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  bronchitis 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  constitutional  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
ascertain  whether  the  disease    is  secondary  to 
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gome  :  organic  affeMion;  or  the  result  of  me-  ' 
chanical  irritation,  of  the  presence  of  gout  or 
rheumatism  in  the  system,  or  of  influenza ;  or 
whether  it  arises  idiopathically.  The  treatment 
of  the  disease  as  a  primary  affection  ■will  be 
considered  first. 

In  an  ordinary  case  of  acute  hronehitis  it  is 
very  desirable  to  keep  the  patient  confined  to 
his  room  and,  if  the  case  is  at  all  severe,  to  his 
bed.  The  temperature  of  the  apartment  should 
be  maintained  at  from  60°  to  65°  Fahr.  A 
higher  temperature  than  this  is  generally  not 
farourable  to  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  attack  it  is  well  to  allow 
the  air  of  the  room  to  be  more  or  loss  saturated 
with  steam.  A  free  action  of  the  skin  should 
be  promoted;  and  for  this  purpose  warm 
drinks,  with  or  without  some  form  of  alcohol  or 
some  diaphoretic  medicine,  may  be  given ;  or  a 
hot-air  bath  may  be  used  in  bed.  Great  relief 
is  often  experienced  from  the  application  of  a 
large  mustard  or  mustard  and  linseed-meal 
poultice  to  the  chest ;  and  it  is  well,  if  mustard 
is  applied  first,  to  apply  immediaitely  afterwards 
a  large  hot  linseed-meal  poultice,  to  be  renewed 
every  few  hoilrs.  This  constant  application  of 
warmth  and  moLsture  to  the  chest  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  very  great  relief  to  the  symptoms. 

Cases  of  acute  bronchitis  do  not  require 
venesection,  nor  is  the  application  of  leeches 
often,  even  if  ever,  called  for.  Severe  counter- 
irritation  is  moreover  to  be  prohibited.  It  is 
generally  desirable  to  act  on  the  bowels,. and  a 
mercurial,  followed  by  a  saline  purgative,'  will 
often  be  of  great  service.  In  the  old  and 
debilitated,  as  also  in  the  young,  all  lowering 
treatment  must,  hovrever,  be  avoided.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  affection,  before  secretion  has 
commenced,  and  when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
dry  and  the  rough  hard,  diaphoretics  with  ipe- 
cacuanha may  often  be  given  with  advantage ; 
but  as  soon  as  secretiou  is  fairly  established, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  spirits  of  chloroform, 
ether,  casearilla,  senega,  or  such-like  drugs  should 
be  administered.  Indeed  in  almost  every  stage 
of  bronchitis  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remedies  we  possess.  Care  should 
be  exercised,  especially  with  the  aged,  that 
nothing  should  be  given  which  will  so  nauseate  as 
to  prevent  food  being  taken.  In  the  exhibition 
of  medicines  to  alleviate  the  cough,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  Opium  in  all  its  forms 
should  bo  given  with  caution,  especially  in  the 
young  and  old.  It  no  doubt  often  succeeds  in 
checking  cough,  but  in  doing  so  it  also  checks 
expectoration,  and  causes  an  accumulation  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  which  sometimes  becomes 
very  dangerous  to  life.  Chloral  in  small  doses 
is  often  of  great  use  for  relieving  cough,  and  it 
may  be  combined  with  oxymel  of  squills.  It  has 
also  a  good  effect  in  allaying  spasm  of  the 
tubes,  if  this  exist.  In  some  cases  of  bronchitis 
the  question  of  procuring  sleep  becomes  an 
important  one.  Opium  in  its  various  forms  is 
generally  inadmissible,  in.  consequence  of  its 
tendency  to  increase  the  condition  of  apnoea ; 
but  chloral  may  be  given  with  safety,  and  the 
recovery  of  a  patient  may  sometimes  be  dated 
Prom  the  sleep  which  this  agent  procures. 
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In  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  except  in  the  early  stages,  and  in 
certain  cases  dependent  on  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic condition,  they  should  usually  be  given 
in  smaller  or  larger  quantities.  They  increase' 
expectorating  power,  and  ward  off  the  ten- 
dency to  apncea.  In  the  old  they  are  especially 
called  for,  and,  together  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  should  form  the  mam  therapeutic 
agents  to  be  relied  on.  In  the  treatment  of 
capillary  bronchitis,  ammonia  and  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  be  exhibited  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  quantity  must  depend  on 
the  Symptoms  of  each  case.  There  is  one 
source  of  danger  in  capillary_  bronchitis  which 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  the  fpr- 
mation  of  fibrinous  clots  in  the  heart  and  great 
blood-vessels.  These  deposits  become  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  death  in  many  cases,  and  they 
are  especially  liable  to  form  *hen  there  is 
emphysema  of  the  lungs.  Their  presence  may 
often  be  diagnosed  during  life  from  the  respira- 
tion becoming  very  rapid,  shallow,  and  laboured ; 
the  pulse  being  quick,  weak,  and  small,  although 
the  heart  may  at  the  same  time  be  felt  beating 
vigorously ;  the  voice  becoming  feeble ;  and 
the  mental  faculties  seriously  impaired.  After 
death  a  large  portion  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  may  be  found  occupied  by  these  deposits, 
the  calibre  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta 
being  also  materially  diminished  by  them. 

In  many  cases  of  bronchitis,  when  the  acute 
symptoms  have  passed  off  but  the  secretion  con- 
tinues profuse,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  called 
bronchorrhoea,  the  exhibition  of  iron  is  often 
of  great  ser-iHce.  It  seems  to  give  tone  to  the 
relaxed  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
to  diminish  the  secretion.  It  may  be  given  in  com- 
bination with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the 
form  of  the  ammohio-citrate ;  or  the  tincture  of 
the  perchloride  with  ether  or  spirits  of  chloro- 
form may  be  employed,  or  the  ethereal  tincture 
of  the  acetate  (Ph.  Ger.),  which  is  a  very  valuable 
preparation  in  some  cases. 

Inhalations  are  useful  for  allaying  cough  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  or  for  the 
relief  of  spasm.  In  some  cases  of  severe 
bronchitis  where  apnoea  has  been  threatened, 
recovery  has  followed  the  exhibition  of  large 
doses  -  half  an  ounce — of  turpentine.  In  this 
dose,  however,  it  sometimes  produces'alarming 
symptoms,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  exhibit  it 
in  smaller  quantities  tentatively,  An  emetic  may 
be  serviceable,  especially  in  children,  if  the  tubes 
are  much  loaded.  Children  suflTering  from  severe 
attacks  of  bronchitis  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sleep  long,  for  fear  of  dangerous  accuinulafion  in 
the  tubes,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
secretions  do  not  collect  about  the  back  of  the 
mouth. 

Patients  should  not  be  kept  on  a  low  diet  even 
at  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  and  as  the  disease 
progresses  the  quantity  of  food  allowed  may  be 
increased  according  to  the  appetite.  In  the 
treatment  of  gouty  bronchitis,  or  bronchitis 
associated  with  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
uric  acid  in  the  system,  colchicura  and  the 
alkalis  must  be  given,  and  the  general  measures 
used  which  are  applicable  to  the  constitutional 
condition.    If  bronchitis  depend  on  a  gouty  stota 
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it  ■will  not  yield  to  the  ordinary  treatment,  but 
when  it«  cause  is  recognised  and  the  appro- 
priate remedies  are  administered,  the  symptoms 
usually  soon  begin  to  improve. 

In  the  cases  of  bronchitis  which  are  connected 
■with  heart-disease,  and  especially  ■with  mitral 
regurgitation,  digitalis  is  often  of  great  Talue. 
By  steadying  the  action  of  the  heart  it  relieves 
the  overloaded  pulmonary  veins,  and  thus 
directly  diminishes  the  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

It  is  impossible  in'  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
refer  specially  to  the  treatment  of  brouchitio 
att&cks  arising  from  the  various  kinds  of  me- 
chanical irritation.  There  is,  ho'wever,  one 
form  of  bronchitis  ■which  may  be  mentioned, 
Tiz.,  that  connected  -with  hay-fever,  arising 
either  from  the  inhalation  of  pollen,  or  caused 
by  some  peculiar  atmospheric  influence  acting 
on  a  peculiar  nervous  system.  It  is  very  difficult 
of  cure.  In  the  writer's  experience  no  remedies 
seem  to  have  any  particular  influence  over  it, 
and  it  is  usually  only  to  be  relieved  by  removing 
the  patient  from  the  exciting  cause  of  the  affec- 
tion. In  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  depending 
on  constitutional  syphilis,  the  appropriate  mea- 
sures for  that  affection  must  be  resorted  to. 

2,  Chronio  Inflammation — Chronic  Bron- 
chitis— Chronic  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

DEFiurriON. — A  chronic  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion, more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  bronchial 
tubes." 

.S)ri0L0GY.  —  Chronic  bronchitis  very  fre- 
quently reiiults  from  repeated  attacks  of  the  acute 
disease,  but  it  may  be  chronic  from  the  begin- 
ning. Emphysema  of  the  lungs,  dilated  bronchi, 
and  phthisis  are  causes  of  the  complaint ;  as  are 
also  various  forms  of  heart-disease,  and  some 
blood-affections,  such  as  gout.  The  inhalation  of 
britatingparticles  gives  risetochronicbronchitis ; 
and  it  is  also  met  with  in  connexion  'with  chronic 
alcoholism.    It  is  most  common  amongst  the  old. 

AuATOMtoAL  Chjlractbrs.  —  The  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  is  discoloured,  being  of  a  dull- 
red  tint,  greyish,  or  brownish.  The  discoloration 
is  for  the  most  part  partially,  but  sometimes 
evenly,  difltised.  There  is  swelhng  and  increased 
firmness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  in  old-standing  cases  becomes 
infiltrated  and  indurated.  The  fibrous  and  mus- 
cular tissues  are  hypertrophied ;  the  cartilages  in 
the  larger  tubes  are  sometimes  calcareous  ;  and 
there  is  generally  more  or  less  emphysema  of  the 
lungs. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis vary  greatly  in  different  cases.  They 
resemble  in  kind  those  of  the  acute  affection. 
There  is  cough,  expectoration,  pain,  soreness 
or  uneasiness  ■  behind  the  sternum,  with  more  or 
less  dyepncea.  The  constitutional  symptoms  may 
be  very  slight,  scarcely  any  effect  on  the  general 
health  being  apparent ;  or  theymay  be  very  severe. 
Three  forms  of  chreBic  bronchitis  are  recognised 
clinically : — 1.  That  which  includes  the  ordinary 
cases  of  the  disease,  varying  much  in  severity; 
2.  that  characterised  by  excessive  secretion — 
brotuihorrhaea  ;  3.  that  form  which  is  called  dry 
catarrh. 

1.  In  the  first  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  the 


cough  is  at  first  slight,  perhaps  only  occurring 
during  the  winter,  being  altogether  absent  i  n  the 
summer.  After  a  time  the  attacks  become  more 
frequent,  and  at  last  the  patient  is  never  free 
from  the  affection,  which  is  aggravated  at  times. 
The  cough  in  such  cases  is  more  or  less  severe, 
but  usually  most  so  in  the  morning.  It  is  often 
paroxysmal,  imd  sometimes  very  violent.  The 
expectoration,  in  some  cases  being  scanty,  viscid, 
and  difficult  to  discharge,  is  in  others,  especially 
old-standing  cases,  copious  and  easy.  The  sputa 
vary  much  both  in  appearance  and  quantity. 
They  may  be  yello'wish-white  muco-purulent 
matter,  or  more  decidedly  purulent,  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow or  bright  or  dark  green  colour ;  they 
are  but  little  aerated,  sometimes  not  at  all,  so 
that  they  sink  in  water ;  at  times  they  are  num- 
mulated  and  quite  opaque.  In  some  cases  the 
expectoration  is  foetid,  constituting  the  form  of 
the  disease  denominated  'foetid  bronchitis,' the 
odour  resulting  either  from  sloughs  of  minute 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  from 
chemical  changes  talking  place  in  the  sputa. 
Occasionally  streaks  of  blood  are  met  with. 
Microscopically  the  sputa  are  found  to  consist  of 
epithelium,  pus-cells,  and  granular  matter,  with 
at  times  blood-corpuscles. 

The  constitution  does  not  suffer  much  in  mild 
attacks,  but  when  chronic  bronchitis  is  permanent 
and  general,  the  system  at  large  sympathises 
more  or  less  severely:  the  appetite  fails,  sleep 
is  disturbed  by  the  cough,  emaciation  sets  in 
and  sometimes  becomes  marked,  but  it  does  not 
proceed  beyond  a  certain  point,  unlike  that  of 
phthisis,  which  is  usually  progressive.  In  all 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  there  is  great  risk 
of  an  acute  attack  coming  on,  especially  amongst 
the  aged.  These  attaclts  are  very  dangerous,  in 
consequence  of^the  rapid  extension  of  the  disease 
throughout  the  lungs,  and  its  asphyxiating  cha- 
racter. 

2.  The  second  class  of  cases  is  characterised 
by  excessive  secretion  from  the  bronchial  tubes 
— Bronchorrhcea.  This  form  is  often  met  with  in 
the  old  and  feeble,  and  especially  in  cases  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  The  cough  is 
paroxysmal,  and  attended  with  the  expectoration 
of  a  large  quantity  of  thin  watery  glairy  fl  uid,  or 
of  thick  ropy  gluey  matter,,  like  white  of  egg. 
The  quantity  expectorated  is  sometimes  very 
large.  This  form  of  bronchitis  may  cause  death 
somewhat  suddenly  by  apnrea.  During  the 
paroxysms  of  cough  there  is  dyspnoea,  but  at 
other  times  it  is  absent,  except  when  heart- 
disease  exists.  The  constitution  suffers  little, 
and  the  flux  seems  sometimes  to  be  beneficial  in 
cases  of  obstructive  cardiac  disease. 

3.  The  third  variety,  or  Catarrhe  sec,  is  cha- 
racterised by  very  troublesome  cough,, oppression 
of  breathing,  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  some- 
times severe  dyspnoea..  Expectoration  is  either 
absent  or  very  scanty,  the  sputa  consisting  of 
small  masses  of  tough  viscid  semi-transparent 
mucus.  There  is  usually  no  febrile  disturbance. 
The  disease  is  met  with  in  gouty  people,  and  is 
often  associated  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 
Pathologically  it  seems  to  consist  in  a  congested 
condition  of  the  bronehiivl  tubes. 

PsysiCiL  SiQNS. — Inspection  reveals  nothing 
abnormal  in  the  form  or  size  of  the  chest,  unloss 
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emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  present.  The 
expansion  in  long-standing  cases  is  usually 
deficient;  the  chest  being  raised  more  than  m 
health.  Expiration  is  often  prolonged.  Rhon- 
chal fremitus  maybe  felt  more  or  less, depending 
on  the  state  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  'i'herei  is 
often  increased  resonance,  from  the  presence  of 
emphysema.  The  breath-sounds  are  more  or 
less  changed ;  they  are  harsh  and  loud,  and  the 
expiration  is  prolonged  in  cases  that  have  ex- 
isted for  a  considerable  period.  The  rhonchi 
vary;  they  are  dry,  coarse,  moist,  or  bubbling 
according  to  the  condition  and  contents  of  the 
tubes.  Vocal  resonance  varies ;  it  may  be  bron- 
chophonic,  normal,  or  deficient. 

DiAONOSis. — There  is  usually  but  lit- le  diffi- 
culty i  n  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  b):onchitis.  The 
affection  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
phthisis,  but  the  character  and  degree  of  the 
wasting,  and  the  absence  of  increased  tempera- 
ture, of  haemoptysis,  and  of  the  physical  signs 
<i{  consolidation,  will  generally  enable  the  prac- 
titioner to  decide  in  favour  of  the  less  important 
disease.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  diagnosis 
of  eases  where  the  bronchi  are  dilated ;  this  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Prohnosis. — Although  in  itself  not  a  danger- 
ous malady,  chronic  bronchitis  becomes  so  in 
consequence  of  the  liability  wliich  exists  to  the 
occurrence  of  acute  symptoms  ;  when  once  es- 
tablished in  middle  or  advanced  age  it  is  almost 
incurable.  The  complaint  is  fur*  lier  serious  from 
its  tendency  to  produce  emphysema  and  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi.  Per  se  it  can  scarcely  ever  be 
■  said  to  kill. 

Trkatment. — No  case  of  chronic  bronchitis 
can  be  successfully  treated  without  due  regard 
to  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient. 
In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  cure  the 
disease,  and  all  eiforts  should  be  directed  to- 
wards preventing  its  extension  ;  alleviating  the 
symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise;  and  warding 
off  acute  attacks.  Attention  must  be  especially 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  heart  and  kidneys;  the 
Juration  of  the  affection ;  the  age  of  the  patient ; 
the  characters  of  the  expectoration  ;  the  state  of 
the  lungs,  as  to  the  existence  of  emphysema  or 
other  morbid  conditions ;  and  the  presence  of 
gout  or  rheumatism.  Speaking  generally,  chronic 
bronchitis  must  be  treated  by  the  use  of  a  gene- 
rous diet,  with  more  or  less  stimulants ;  by  the 
exhibition  of  expectorants  and  tonics ;  and  by  the 
avoidan  e  of  all  depressing  measures.  The  func- 
tion of  the  liver  must  be  looked  to,  and  the 
administration  of  a  few  doses  of  blue  pill  with  a 
saline  aperient  often  gives  great  relief,  and 
alters  the  character  of  the  bronchial  secretion. 
If  gout,  or  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  uric 
acid,  is  present,  colchicum  with  alkalis  and 
other  remedies  for  gout,  such  as  a  course  of 
Friedrichshall  or  Carlsbad  waters,  will  prove  of 
great  service.  If  cardiac  disease  exist,  whethei 
in  the  form  of  valvular  incompetence,  or  of  weak, 
fiabhy,  or  dilated  heart,  digitalis  combined  with 
iron  frequently  produces  marked  benefit. 

In  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  not  dependent  un  any  organic  disease 
or  constitutional  condition,  the  patient's  general 
health  has  to  be  looked  to.  The  affection 
has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  health  and  to  diminish 


strength,  and  therefore  the  various  tonics  may 
often  be  given  with  great  benefit.  Of  these  the 
most  useful  are  quinine,  the  preparations  of 
iron  and  those  of  zinc.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  very 
valuable  in  some  oases  where  there  is  much  wast- 
ing. The  cases  of  bronchitis  marked  by  excessive 
secretion  are  generally  best  treated  by  tcnics ; 
whilst  those  where  the  secretion  is  slight — cases  of 
'dry  catarrh' — beingoften  associated  with  agonty 
condition  of  the  system,  are  more  amenable  to 
thtf  use  of  colchicum,  the  alkalis,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  mineral  waters. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  symptomatic  treat- 
ment of  the  affection,  the  various  expectorants 
are  useful — carbonate  of  ammonia,  ipecacuanha, 
squill,  cascarilla,  senega,  chloroform,  &c.,  and 
these  may  often  be  beneficially  combined  with 
some  form  of  tonic.  In  many  cases  of  chronic . 
bronchitis  the  expectorating  power  is  diminished, 
and  stimulating  expectorants  are  of  great  service, 
Great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  opiates  and  other  narcoti  cs  or  sedatives. 
When,  however,  the  mucous  membrane  is  very 
irritable,  and  when  there  is  but  little  secretion 
with  a  troublesome  cough,  these  remedies  are  in- 
dicated. Opium  is  of  great  value,  and  chloral- 
hydrate  is  also  very  useful,  as  well  as,  in  some 
cases,  henbane  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  or,  when- 
ever spasm  is  present,  stramonium,  lobelia,  the 
ethers,  and  cannabis  indica.  Inhalations  are 
sometimes  very  beneficial,  as  of  the  vapour  of 
warm  water,  iodine,  creasote,  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  inhalation  of  creasote  is  especiiilly 
valuable  if  the  expectoration  is  foetid. 

Counter-irritation  is  one  of  the  mnst  impor- 
tant means  we  possess  of  relieving  chronic 
bronchitis.  The  irritation  should  not  be  exces- 
sive, but  should  bo  long-continued.  The  appli- 
cation of  iodine  over  a  large  surface  of  the  chest, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  slight  infiaramation 
of  the  skin,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  used; 
but  other  irritants  may  be  tried,  such  as  sina- 
pisms, or  the  various  stimulating  liniments. 

The  general  management  of  the  patient  is 
most  important.  A  mild  climate  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  chosen  in  the  winter.  The  patient 
should  live  as  far  as  possible  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  mild  and  dry.  Although  some  cases 
are  benefited  by  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere, 
the  majority  of  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  do 
better  in  a  drier  one.  The  skin  must  be  carefully 
looked  to,  its  action  should  be  well  maintained. ' 
and  warm  clothing  always  worn.  A  moderate' 
amount  of  some  alcoholic  stimulant  is  generally ' 
desirable ;  and  the  food  should  be  nutritious  and' 
of  easy  digestion.  Eelief  will  often  be  found- 
from  wearing  a  respirator. 

3.  Plastic  Bronchitis. — This  is  a  rare  form 
of  disease,  and  of  its  particular  causes  nothing 
is  known.  It  is  perhaps  connected  with  some 
peculiar  diathesis.  Sir  John  Rose  Cormack  sug- 
gests that  itmaybea  variety  of  diphtheria.  It  may 
occur  in  either  sex,  and  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
most  frequent  in  those  who  are  of  a  strumous 
or  phthisical  constitution.  It  has  been  known, 
however,  to  attack  persons  of  apparently  healthy 
frame  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health. 

Anatomical  Chaeacters. — Plastic  bronchitis 
is  anatomically  characterised  by  the  formation 
of  concretions  in  the  bronchial  tubes.    These 
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concretions  consist  of  fibrinons  exudation  from  the 
mncous  membrane ;  they  form  casts  of  the  tubes, 
and  are  expectorated.  These  casts  are  either 
solid  or  hollow,  and  on  examination  are  always 
found  to  consist  of  concentric  laminse.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  poured  out  into  the  finer  bron- 
chial tubes,  sometimes,  however,  into  the  larger 
ones,  but  never  into  the  trachea.  The  casts  are 
di  a  whitish  colour,  but  they  are  often  stained 
with  blood.  Microsoopirally  they  consist  of  an 
amorphous  or  fibrillar  material,  with  exudation- 
corpuscles,  granular  matter,  and  oil-globules. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  is  essentially  chronic, 
but  it  has  been  met  with  as  an  acute  anection  in 
children.  At  the  times  when  the  casts  of  the 
tubes  are  expelled  exacerbations  occur,  the 
patient  being  attacked  with  pain  and  a  sense  of 
constriction  across  the  chest,  dyspnoea,  and  an 
irritating  cough.  After  a  time,  varying  from 
some  hours  to  a  few  days,  the  dyspncea  becomes 
vety  urgent,  and  the  congh  very  severe ;  then, 
after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  it  is  found  that 
the  patient  has  expectorated  some  solid  material, 
either  with  or  without  blood,  usually  intermixed 
with  ordinary  bronchitic  sputa.  The  dyspncea 
and  congh  now  subside,  to  recur  after  an  interval 
of  a  few  hours  or  longer.  The  disease  may  last 
for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  marked  from 
time  to  time  by  severe  accessions,  and  relieved 
by  the  expulsion  of  further  concretions.  The 
matter  expelled  is  often  in  small  masses,  but  at 
times  casts  of  bronchial  tubes  with  several  rami- 
fications are  expectorated.  The  disease  may 
recur  at  intervals  for  many  years;  the  general 
health  in  such  cases  does  not  seem  to  suffer,  the 
brea.thing  during  the  intervals  being  unaffected. 
There  is,  in  some  instances,  an  absence  of  febrile 
symptoms  during  the  attack,  whilst  in  others  the 
fever  is  more  marked.  With  the  general  symp- 
toms are  combined  the  physical  signs.  These 
are  somewhat  peculiar.  The  bronchial  tubes 
being  obstructed,  portions  of  lung  are  deprived 
of  air ;  the  breath-sounds  are  therefore  faint  or 
absent.  There  may  be  dulnees  more  or  less 
complete  on  percussion,  from  collapse  of  the  Inng- 
Bubstance,  or,  as  occurs  in  some  cases,  from 
localized  pneumonia.  Apnoea  may  be  threatened 
if  a  large  tube  is  blocked  up. 

DiAOHOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  affection 
turns  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  expectorated 
matters.  Doubtless  tlie  disease  may  be  mis- 
taken for  ordinary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  but 
when  once  the  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubes  are 
observed  in  the  sputa,  the  nature  of  the  case 
becomes  clear. 

PfioeNOSis,  DuBATioir,  Terminations,  and 
Mortality. — The  prognosis,  if  the  disease  is 
uncomplicated,  is  favourable ;  but  there  is  great 
liability  to  recurrence.  The  complaint  may  last 
for  many  years ;  and  may  terminate  in  complete 
recovery.  A  fatal  result  generally  depends  on  the 
presence  of  some  other  organic  disease,  such  as 
phthisis  or  pneumonia. 

Tbeatmekt. — Hut  little  can  be  advanced  as  to 
the  value  of  any  special  treatment  for  this  affec- 
tion. Iodide  of  potassium  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  with  success.  The  chief  object  should 
be  to  maintain  the  general  health  by  hygienic 
measures,  and  the  exhibition  of  tonics,  such  as 
iron,  quinine,  andcod-liver  oil,  especially  if  there 


be  any  tubercular  tnint.  During  the  exacerba- 
tiocs  the  administration  of  ammonia  and  the  use 
of  inhalants  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
general  principles  on  which  ordinary  bronchitis 
is  treated  should  be  carried  out. 

4.  Dilatation. — Bronchieotasia, — This  is  a 
rare  disease,  which  arises  as  a  secondary  affection. 
It  is  often  associated  with  serious  pulmonary 
mischief,  and  is  at  times  difficult  of  diagnosis. 
There  are  two  forms  of  bronchiectasis,  namely 
general  or  uniform  dilatation  ;  and  taooular  or 
amjmUary  dilatation. 

1.  1)ie  general  OY  uniform  bronchiectasis  con- 
sists in  a  cylindrical  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  tubes  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  extent.  The  tubes  are  evenly  widened  for 
the  most  part,  and  end  abruptly. 

2.  The  saccular  form  of  bronchiectasis  con- 
sists of  a  globular  dilatation  of  a  tube  at  one 
point,  or  at  several  points.  The  dilatations  vary 
in  size,  being  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter.  On  the  tracheal  side  they 
usually  communicate  with  a  slightly  enlarged 
bronchial  tube,  whilst  on  the  peripheral  side  the 
continuity  of  the  tube  is  almost  or  entirely  lost 
from  narrowing  or  actual  obliteration.  Some- 
times the  cavities  communicate  with  one  another. 

The  two  forms  of  bronchiectasis  often  coexist. 
The  walls  of  the  dilatations  undergo  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  granular,  swollen,  and  congested; 
while  at  a  later  stage  it  presents  a  velvety  or 
villous  appearance,  and  in  some  cases  there  is 
even  ulceration  with  superficial  necrosis.  The 
muscular  and  elastic  coats  become  atrophied,  and 
coinoidently  with  this  dilatation  increases.  At 
times  the  wasting  of  these  coats  is  partial ;  some 
portions  of  the  walls  retaining  their  natural 
volume,  and  forming  bands  or  ridges  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  membrane.  The  dilated 
tubes  occasionally  present  an  appearance  of 
hypertrophy  ;  the  walls  are  thickened,  but  the 
thickening  depends  on  changes  which  have  taken 
pUce  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cartilages 
resist  the  destructive  metamorphoses  longer  than 
the  other  structures,  but  they  sometimes  partake 
of  them.  The  contents  of  the  tubes  may  be  either 
muco-puK,  or  pus ;  and  casts  »f  the  minute  bronchi 
are  met  with.  At  times  the  contents  are  very 
foetid.  Crystals  of  margarin  are  occasionally 
found,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  pulmonary 
tissue.  It  is  said  that  the  contents  may  become 
calcareous. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may  be  unattended 
with  any  change  in  the  surrounding  lung-tissue, 
but,  generally  speaking,  condensation  of  the 
latter  takes  place,  cither  as  the  result  of  pressure 
or  of  chronic  pneumonia.  In  some  instjinces 
the  tissue  forms  an  abscess,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  walls  of  the  bronchus  are  found,  whilst 
in  others  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  are  destroyed  by  gangrenous 
inflammation.  It  is  generally  not  difficult  to 
distieguish  between  a  phthisical  cavity  and  a 
dilated  bronchus.  The  latter  is  not  characterised 
by  the  broken  irregular  surface  which  usually 
exists  in  the  former ;  its  shape  is  generally  more 
regular ;  and  it  is  usually  continuous  with  bron* 
chial  tubes.  The  surrounding  lung-tissue  has 
no  tubercular  infiltration. 
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The  mechanism  of  bronchiectasis  has  oceapiBd 
much  attention.  It  is  probable  that  the  elastic 
and  mnscular  fibres  lose  their  elasticity  and  con- 
tractility as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation, 
and  thus  yield  to  the  distending  influence  of 
coughing.  When  once  a  dilatation  is  produced, 
accumulation  of  the  secretions  takes  place, 
•which  tends  further  to  increase  the  dilatation. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  brcnchiectasis 
are  those  of  chronic  bronchitis  aggravated  in 
some  important  respects.  The  cough  ii  frequent 
and  paroxysmal.  ,  The  .  expectoration  is  very 
abundau;,  very  purulent,  and,  when  the  disease 
has  lasted  some  time,  very  foetid.  The  breath 
also  becomes  foetid.  Haemoptysis  is  occasionally 
met  with,  even  to  a  considerable  extent.  There 
is  more  -wasting  than  in  ordinary  bronchitis, 
and  the  blood  is  more  imperfectly  aerated. 
Night-sweats  are  not  uncommon.  In  fact,  the 
general  symptoms  approach  those  of  phthisis. 
The  digestive  functions  are  usually  not  much 
impaired. 

Phtsicai,  Suns. — The  movement  of  expansion 
is  diminished  in  bronchiectasis,  while  that  of 
expiration  is  prolonged.  Over  the  affected  por- 
tions of  the  lung  there  may  be  slight  retraction. 
Vocal  fremitus  is  increased,  and  rhonchal  fre- 
mitus is  sometimes  well  marked.  The  percussion- 
note  is  altered..  If  a  dilated  tube  is  surrounded 
by  condensed  lung-t'ssue,  or  is  full  of  secretion, 
there  is  dulness  on  percussion;  but  if  it  is  situated 
near  tlie  surface  and  empty,  some  degree  of  tu- 
bular resonance  may  exist.  Cracked-pot  sound 
may  be  at  times  elicited.  The  respiratory  sounds 
are  harsh,  or  loudly  bronchial  with  a  more  or  less 
blowing  character,  and  they  may  be  distinctly 
cavernous.  Vocal  resonance  is  often  greatly 
increased.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  in  the  later 
stages.  The  temperature  rarely  if  ever  reaches 
the  height  that  it  does  in  phthisis  with  cavities, 
and  the  daily  oscillations  are  not  so  marked. 

Diagnosis. — The  main  difBculty  as  regards 
diagnosis  is  in  che  differentiation  of  certain 
cases  of  phthisis  with  cavities  from  bronchiecr 
tasis  with  large  globular  dilatations.  The  points 
to  be  relied  on  are  that  in  the  latter  disease  the 
morbid  physical  signs  are  usually  met  with  at 
the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  lungs,  whilst 
in  ordinary  phthisis  they  are  found  at  the  apex  ; 
that  the  temperature  differs  in  the  two  affections 
as  mentioned  above  ;  that  emaciation  and  night- 
sweats  are  not  so  marked  in  bronchiectasis ;  and 
that,  if  cases  are  watched,  there  is  usually  ob- 
served a  progressive  advance  of  symptoms  in 
phthisis,  whilst  in  bronchiectasis  the  symptoms 
may  remain  stationary.  In  phthisis  signs  of 
consolidation  precede  those  of  cavities,  whilst 
they  follow  them  in  bronchiectasis.  Bronchial 
dilatations  and  tuberculous  cavities  have  been 
found  in  the  same  lung.  The  foetor  of  the  breath 
and  sputa  in  bronchiectasis  may  cause  a  sus- 
picion that  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  jiresent ; 
but  the  general  symptoms  will  usually  enable 
the  practitioner  to  differentiate  between  the  two 
affections. 

Prognosis. — ^Bronchial  dilatation  is  probably 
never  cured.    It  may  last  for  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  bronchiectasis 
must  be  that  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  the  use 
of  such  measures  as  are  applicable  to  wasting 
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diseases  in  generals '  The  ftstor  of  the  breath  is 
best  relieved  by  the  inhalation  of  creasote. 

5.  Narrowing  or  Obstruction. — Narrowing 
or  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  may  depend  on  intrinsic 
or  extrinsic  causes.  Complete  obliteration  of  a 
tube  is  sometimes  found  in  connection  with 
bronchiectasis,  immediately  beyond  a '  globular 
dilatation. 

.SItiologt. — The  intrinsie  causes  of  obstruc- 
tion are  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
resulting  from  bronchitis ;  the  retention  of  viscid 
secretions  ;  the  exudation  of  plastic  material  into 
the  interior  of  the  tubes ;  and  the  deposition 
therein  of  tubercle  or  cancer. 

Amongst  the  principal  extrinsic  causes  are : 
the  pressure  of  adjacent  tuberculous  or  cancerous 
deposits ;  the  contraction  of  plastic  matter  exuded 
into  the  tissues  surrounding  the  tubes.;  solid 
formations  in  the  pleura;  enlarged  bronchial 
glands.;  and  aneurjsmal  and  otheir  thoracic 
ramours. 

Obstruction  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  smaller  tubes,  but  the  pressure  of  thoracic 
tumours  not  unfrequently  causes  obstruction,  or 
even  obliteration  of  a  main  bronchus,  which 
occasionally — as  in  the  case  of  aneurisms — 
becomes  perforated. 

Symptoms. — If  a  large  bronchial  tube  becomes 
suddenly  and  greatly  obstructed,  dyspncea  of  an 
urgent  character  sets  in,  and  death  from  apnoea 
may  speedily  result,  unless,  the  obstruction  be 
removed.  When  the  obstruction  is  on  a  smaller 
scale,  being  confined  to  the  smaller  tubes,  or  when 
a  large  tube  suffers  only  from  slpw,  gradually 
increasing  obstruction,  the  symptoms  are  by  no 
means  urgent  for  a  time,  and  slight  dyspnoea, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  stridor,  is  the  most 
marked  feature. 

Physical  Signs.-— Complete  obstruction  of  a 
bronchial  tube  invariably  leads  to  collapse  of 
the  portions  of  the  lung  to  ■which  the  tube  is  dis- 
tributed, and  thus  an  entire  lung  may  collapse  if 
its  main  bronchus  be  obliterated.  Where  partial 
collapse  is  produced,  emphysema  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lungTtissue  commonly  follows,  and  if 
one  lung  become  collapsed,  the  opposite  lung 
becomes  enlarged  and  emphysematous.  The 
existence  of  collapsed  lung  gives  rise  to  dulness 
on  percussion  over  the  affected  part,  unless  this 
be  situated  away  from  the  chest- walls,  or  masted 
by  the  presence  of  emphysema,  further,  ob 
stniction  of  the  bronchi  causes  a  weakness. or 
deficiency  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  with  a 
prolonged  expiratory  murmur,  attended  at  times 
with  sonorous  and  sibilant  rhonehi.  Over  the 
collapsed  portion  of  the  lung,  or  over  portions  of 
the  lung  supplied  by  a  tube  which  hSs  become 
completely  obstructed,  the  breath-sounds  are 
absent.  Deficiency  or  absence  of  vocal  vibration 
is  another  physical  sign  of  obstructed  bronchial 
tubes. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  obstruction  of 
the  bronchi  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  it* 
cause.  The  chief  interest  of  the  affection  arises 
from  the  means  of  diagnosis  of  thoracic  tumours 
which  it  may  afford. 

6.  Cancer. — Cancer  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
occurring  independently  of  cancer  in  the  lungs, 
or  mediastina,  is  probably  never  seen ;  but  can- 
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oerous  matter  has  been  found  in  the  tubes : 
(1)  in  cases  where  the  lungs  have  been  infiltrated 
with  a  similar  deposit;  (2)  where  a  cancerous 
tumour  connected  with  the  root  of  a  lung  has 
perforated  a  tube ;  and  (S)  in  some  eases  of  can- 
cerous disease  of  the  lung,  a  tumour  of  a  similar 
nature  being  found  connected  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  a  tube.  (4)  Cancerous  matter  has 
also  been  found  in  transitu  in  a  tube,  having 
been  detached  from  a  cancerous  mass. 

A.  T.  H.  Waters. 

BKOITCHIAL  OIiANDS,  BiseaseB  of. — 

Synon.  :  Fr.  Adhopathie  TraaUu-bronohicpu ; 
Ger.  Krankheitem  der  Bronchialdrusnt. 

Defhtition. — Disease  of  those  lymphatioglands 
which  are  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea, 
between  the  right  and  left  bronBhus,or  upon  these 
tubes  and  their  primary  divisions. 

Genekal  Dbscription.-^A  short  reference  to 
the  anatomical  relation  of  these  glands  in  con- 
nexion with  their  pathological  and  clinical  history 
will  be  useful.  Tdcing  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  as  a  starting  point,  we  find  in  the  space 
between  the  right  and  left  bronchus  a  group  of 
glands.  They  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number, 
and  they  v&ry  in  size  from  tliat  of  a  small  pea  to 
that  of  an  almond.  The  glands  towards  the  right 
bronchus  are  laxger  than  those  towards  the  left. 
Glands  are  also  situated  upon  the  tubes ;  they  are 
few  in  number  and  small.  The  vascular  supply  of 
the  glands,  which  is  free,is  derived  from  the  bron- 
chial arteries,  and  the  blood  is  returned  to  the 
bronchial  veins.  Afferent  lymphatics  reach  the 
glands  from  the  lungs,  from  the  pleura,  from  the 
neck,  and  other  neighbouringparts.  Besides  these 
groups  of  comparatively  large  glands,  numerous 
minute  lymphatioglands  are  found  in  connection 
with  the  primary  division  of  the  bronchi,  chiefly 
at  the  back  of  these  tubes  at  their  bifurcations 
and  at  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  The  central 
group  of  glands  is  in  relation  in  front  with 
the  pericardium,  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery;  behind  with  the  pulmonary 
plexus  of  nerves,  the  cesophagus,  the  aorta,  the 
vena  azygos,  &c.  The  ganglia  on  the  upper, 
anterior,  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  right 
bronchus  are  four  or  fire  in  number  and  smaller 
than  those  of  the  central  group.  Their  situation 
brings  them  into  relation  with  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  the  innominate  and  subclavian  arteries, 
with  the  braehio-cephalio  vein,  and  with  the 
vena  azygos,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  its 
recurrent  branch.  The  ganglia  on  the  left  bron- 
chus are  still  smaller  than  those  of  the  right 
side.  Their  position  gives  them  relations  with 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  origin  of  the  left 
carotid  andsubclavian  arteries,  the  left  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries,  with  the  large  veins, 
with  the  left  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  especially 
with  its  recurrent  branch.  Dastly  it  should  be 
stated,  as  a  guide  in  clinical  examination,  that  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  takes  place  in  front 
of  the  body  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  or  between 
the  foiu-th  and  fifth,  and  behind  the  lower  end 
of  the  first  bbne  of  the  sternum.  The  glands, 
except  when  diseased,  are  proportionately  larger 
in  children  than  in  adult  or  aged  persons.  Know- 
ing that  these  glands  in  common  with  other 
lymphatic  glands,  are  liable  to  such  diseases  as 
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enlargement,  abscess,  morbid  deposits,  growths, 
and  other  textural  changes,  and  bearing  in  mind, 
as  just  mentioned,  their  relations  to  Surrounding 
organs,  we  can  readily  see  that  the  study  of  their 
diseased  conditions  is  important.  Not  only  is 
their  study  important  in  reference  to  the  diseased 
glands  themselves,  but  by  reason  of  their  modify- 
ing or  masking  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  other 
organs,  as  results  of  the  pressure  which  when  en- 
larged they  cause  on  nerves,  air-passages,  blood- 
vessels, &c.  Throughout  English  and  foreign 
medical  literature  numerous  cases  will  be  found 
described,  in  which  there  existed,  more  or  less 
conspicuously,  striking  disease  of  the  bronchial 
glands,  little  notice,  however,  being  taken  of  less 
striking,  though  far  more  numerous,  examples  of 
disdase.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
time  that  the  subject  has  received  special  atten- 
tion and  been  discussed  as  a  disease  per  se. 

MM.  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  in  their  well- 
known  Traiti  das  Maladies  dea  Enfants,  have 
described  the  disease  in  infants,  and  Dr.  West,  in 
his  work  on  The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood, has  fully  and  clearly  described — under  the 
head  of  Bronchial  Phthisis — the  tubercular  dis- 
eases of  these  glands  in  young  subjects.  It  is, 
however,  to  M.  Noel  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  follow- 
ing up  and  widely  extending  the  investigation 
of  his  predecessors,  that  we  are  especially  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  these 
lesions,  and  to  his  pupil  M.  Bat^ty,  who  has 
published  an  exhaustive  memoir  upon  these, 
under  the  title  L'Adinopathie  Travhio-Bron- 
chique.  The  subject  has  attracted  the  present 
writer's  notice  since  (or  even  before)  the  year 
1853,  and  the  notes  of  nearly  sixty  cases  which 
have  fallen  under  his  observation  will  form  the 
bases  of  some  of  the  conclusions  to  be  subse- 
quently stated  in  this  article. 

MoEBiD  Anatomy  and  Pathology.  —  The 
bronchial  glands  participate  in  the  diseases  which 
affect  lymphatic  ^glands  generally,  and  which 
will  be  found idescribed  in  another  article.  (See 
Lymfhatig  System,  Diseases  of)  Here  it  will 
suffice  to  enumerate  the  principal  morbid  changes 
to  which  they  are  liable,  referring  briefly  to  any 
special  circumstances  in  connection  with  these 
particular  glands. 

«.  The  bronchial  glands  are  liable  to  conges- 
tion with  enlargement  as  are  glands  in  other 
situations.  Hypertrophy  will  be  the  result,  of 
this  last  condition  becoming  chronic.  The  glands 
in  this  situation  become  after  childhood  almost 
invariably  studded  with  black  deposits,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  con- 
stitute melanoma. 

b.  These  glands  are  liable  to  acute  and 
chronic  inflammation.  Acute  inflammation  in 
this  situation,  terminating,  in  abscess,  is  rare, 
but  several  cases  of  the  kind  have  been  re- 
corded. Chronic  inflammation  of  the  glands  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  It  may  lead  to  perma- 
nent enlargement,  to  contraction  and  induration 
of  the  glandular  textures,  with  the-  presence  of 
calcareous  particles,  or  to  abscess.  The  contents 
of  the  abscess  may  be  mote  .or  less  completely 
absorbed,  leaving  a  partially  filled  sac  or  cyst, 
containing  thick  pus  or  cheesy  matter.  But 
these  glands,  when  inflamed  and  enlarged, 
may  form  adhesions  with  surrounding  parts,  and 
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the  contents  of  an  atscesa,  if  it  exist.may  be 
discharged,  by  an  tdcerative  process,  into  the 
substance  of  a  lung,  into  the  mediastinum,  into 
the  trachea,  or  oesophagus,  or  even  into  a  blood- 
vessel. General  emphysema  has  occurred  in 
such  cases;  whilst  the  emptied  sac  has  assumed 
in  some  instances  the  character  of  a  cavity  con- 
nected with  the  lungs.  When  the  matter  is  dis- 
charged into  the  air-passages,  purulent  expectora- 
tion is  the  result.  Two  or  three  examples  of  such 
cases  were  noticed  in  the  writer's  observation, 
and  the  possibility  of  their  being  mistaken  for 
the  discharge  from  a  cavity  in  the  lungs,  or  an 
empyema,  was  remarked  upon  at  the  time.  The 
abscess  may  discharge  into  the  mediastinum. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  is  recorded 
in  the  case  of  the  late  much  lamented  Dr.  Fuller. 
A  chronic  abscess  of  the  bronchial  glands  had 
opened  into  the  posterior  mediastinum.  This  led 
to  pyaemia,  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  brain, 
and  to  the  loss  of  a  valuable  life. 

u.  These  glands  are  liable  to  suffer  especially 
from  tuberculous  ex  scrofulous  disense^ivora  various 
forms  of  malignant  disease,  and  in  secondary  or 
tertiary  syphilis.  Of  the  latter  form  of  disease, 
some  striking  examples  have  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  the  writer,  in  which  symptoms  closely 
resembling  phthisis  existed,  but  which  yielded  to 
treatment  directed  to  the  specific  disease. 

Etiology. — The  causes  ■which  give  rise  to 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  being  discussed 
in  another  article,  reference  will  here  be  made 
only  to  the  special  cireumstanceswhich  influence 
the  particular  glands,  and  thus  it  will  be  suificient 
merely  to  allude,  amongst  predisposing  caicses,  to 
hereditary  predisposition,  to  general  impairment 
of  health,  and  the  like.  "With  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  age  and  sex,  reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  worlcs  of  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  of  Dr. 
West,  and  of  other  authors  who  described  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  in  childhood.  The  writer's 
observations  made  on  young  persons  and  adults 
show  that  of  58  cases  (of  whom  21  "were  males 
und  36  females — in  one  case  the  sex  was  not  re- 
corded) 2  were  under  10  years  of  age,  9  were 
between  10  and  20  years  of  age,  18  were  between 
20  and  30,  and  26  were  over  30  years  of  age.  In 
three  cases  the  age  was  not  stated.  If  these  ob- 
servations justify  any  inference,  it  is  that  females 
are  more  liable  to  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands 
than  males,  and  that  the  disease  occurs  with 
increasing  frequency  after  the  age  of  puberty. 
Amongst  the  exciting  causes  of  disease  in  these 
glands  we  may  leave  to  be  considered  elsewhere 
those  general  conditions  which  give  rise  to  dis- 
ease in  these  and  other  glands,  such  as  scrofula, 
tubercle,  malignant  disease,  &c.,  and  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  more  immediately  local 
exciting  causes.  Cold  leads  frequently  to  conges- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands. 
But  it  is  to  local  irritation  or  inflammatory  dis- 
ease in  organs  or  tissues  with  which  these  glands 
have  a  connection  that  the  source  of  disease  may 
be  frequently  traced.  Aswe  find  the  submaxillary 
or  cervical  lymph,atic  glands  enlarged  from  irri- 
tation or  disease  in  the  mouth  or  throat,  or  the 
axillary  glands  or  inguinal  glands  enlarged  from 
irritation  or  inflammation  about  the  hands  and 
feet,  so  we  may  find  the  bronchial  glands  en 
larged  temporarily  or  permanently  from  inflam- 
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matory  disease  in  parts  the  lymphatics  of  which 
pass  to  these  glands.  These  glands  have  been 
obsei-ved  to  be  enlarged  in  the  cour.se  of  or  after 
certain  acute  specific  diseases,  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  and  typhoid  fever.  In  whooping 
cough  this  enlargement  has  been  so  frequently 
observed  by  M.  Gutoeau  de  Mussy,  that  he 
believes  this  disease  to  be  an  exanthemof  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  that  this  local 
condition  leads  to  en]  argementoftheglandb,  which, 
again,  by  pressure  on  the  pneumogHstric  and  re- 
current nerves,  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  special 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  such  as  crowing  cough, 
and  even  to  the  vomiting  so  frequently  observed 
in  this  disease.  It  is  right  to  remark  here  that 
the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Ley  speaks  interrogatively, 
in  his  work  on  Laryngismus  stridulus,  of  en 
larged  bronchial  glands  being  capable  of,  pro- 
ducing a  cough  like  that  of  pertussis,  and  ho 
further  alludes  to  some  cases  of  ■whooping  cough 
in  which  the  glands  by  the  side  of  the  trachea 
were  enlarged.  He  asks,  'May  it  not  be  that 
an  enlargement  of  these  glands  from  a  speci- 
fic animal  poison,  similar  to  that  of  the  parotid 
gland  in  mumps,  is  after  all  the  cause  of  whoop- 
ing cough?'  (Note,  p.  440.)  'The  same  author 
gives  several  beautiful  illustrations  of  diseased 
bronchial  glands  pressing  upon  thepneumogastrio 
and  othernerves.  The blackdepositsooftenfouud 
in  the  glands  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  car- 
bonaceous or  pigmentary  matter  from  the  lungi 
'  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  have  been 
recorded  by  the  writer  as  more  or  less  character- 
istic of  the  presence  of  enlargement  of  the  bron- 
chial glands  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Cough,  which  is  noted  as  being  a  prominent 
symptom  in  39  eases.  In  21  of  these  cases  it 
was  stated  to  have  been  the  most  troublesome  of 
the  symptoms  present.  In  6  cases  it  was  de- 
scribed as  harsh  and  laryngeal ;  in  4  cases  spas- 
modic, resembling  whooping  cough.  In  other 
cases,  5  in  number,  it  was  characterised  as  sh,>rt 
and  hacking,  constant,  incessaut,  and  in  one  case 
the  sound  resembled  that  made  by  the  cough  of 
a  sheep. 

2.  Pain  is,  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of 
its  occurrence,  the  next  symptom  recorded.  It 
was  mentioned  as  being  present  in  22  cases. 
The  seat  of  pain  was  almost  constantly  referred 
to  the  situation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal 
vertebrae  at  one  or  both  sides  of  the  spinal 
column.  The  pain  was  mentioned  in  a  few  cases 
as  existing  only  in  front,  beneath  and  at  one  oi 
both  sides  of  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum 
and  below  the  clavicles.  The  feeling  was  de- 
scribed in  some  cases  (5)  as  of  distressing  tight- 
ness, and  in  one  cjise  as  a  '  spasm.'  Tenderness 
on  pressure  over  the  seat  of  pain  was  very  fre- 
quently observed.  The  persistence,  of  the  pain 
was  very  varied. 

3.  T>ifficulty  of  breathing  was  a  noticeable 
symptom  in  several  cases.  In  13  it  was  recorded 
as  being  specially  so ;  in  4  it  had  all  the  charac- 
ters of  spasmodic  asthma,  occurring  at  intervals 
and  especially  during  the  night. 

4.  IHfficulty  of  swallowing  was  noticed  in  10 
cases  ;  in  one  of  these  the  difficulty  was  remarked, 
especially  in  swallowing  liquids. 

5.  Hainoptysis  was  present  in  10  cases.  Tlio 
amount  of   blood  varied  in   these  cases  frcn 
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nmrked  streaks  to  copious  expectoration,  lasting 
two  or  three  days.  No  case  was  recorded  as 
presenting  tliis  symptom  except  on  tplerably 
clear  proof  that  it  depended  on  bronchial  gland 
enlargement,  and  on  no  other  cause. 

6.  Congestion  and  puffiness  of  the  face  have 
been  mentioned  as  present  in  3  cases. 

7.  Expeciaration  of  mucus,  such  as  results 
from  bronchial  catarrh,  was  frequently  present. 
Expectoration  of  pus  was  present  in  8  cases. 
In  each  it  resembled  the  contents  of  an  ordi- 
nary glandular  abscess  mixed  with  air.  In  one 
of  these  the  discharge  was  intermittent.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  cough  without  any  ex- 
pectoration was  remarked  in  many  cases.  Cal- 
careous particles  are  mentioned  also  as  having 
been  expectorated. 

8.  Loss  of  voice  (4  cases)  and  hoarseness  (2 
cases)  are  recorded  as  striking  symptoms. 

9.  Vomiting  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
present  twice. 

10.  Lastly,  the  position  assumed  with  least 
discomfort  by  the  patient  when  in  bed  was 
noticed  in  41  cases.  Of  these  23  rested  on  that 
side  on  which  the  glands  were  mentioned  as 
being  chiefly  if  not  wholly  affected.  In  16  cases 
an  opposite  condition  was  noticed.  In  2  cases 
lying  on  the  back  was  the  most  comfortable 
position.  One  patient,  unable  to  lie  down,  sat 
when  in  bed,  and  stooped  forward.  One  patient, 
a  little  boy,  could  only  rest  on  his  face  and  knees. 
This  case  was  further  remarkable  in  reference 
to  the  clearness .  with  which  the  disease  was 
recognised  and  the  successful  result  of  subse- 
quent treatment. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  incidentally  that 
the  glands  of  the  right  side  were  noticed  as  being 
chiefly  affected  in  28  cases,  and  of  the  left  in  22 
cases — in  4  both  sides  seemed  equally  affected, 
and  in  4  no  record  was  made.  Tlie  general 
or  constitutional  symptoms  connected  with  the 
malady  under  notice  need  not  bo  discussed  here. 
They  are  in  nowise  peculiar,  and  will  be  found 
discussed  elsewhere.  The  symptoms  described 
above  have  special  reference  to  the  bronchial 
glands.  The  cough  and  its  peculiar  character- 
istics are,  no  doubt,  in  a  g^eat  measure  depen- 
dent on  pressure  or  on  irritation  communicated 
to  the  pnenmogastric  nerves  and  theii  br-inehes. 
So  likewise  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  in  a 
great  degreey  through  direct  pressure  on  the  air- 
passages,  may  also  cause  or  aggravate  these 
symptoms.  Aphonia  especially  seems  to  have 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  recurrent  nerves. 
In  one  of  the  cases  which  the  writer  saw  with 
Mr.  Lennox  Browne,  paralysis  of  the  left  chorda 
vocalis  existed.  The  diagnosis  of  glandular 
disease  was  clear,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  treatment.  Vomiting  is  mentioned  in 
two  cases.  M.  de  Mussy  says  that  this  is  a 
more  frequent  result  when  the  left  pneumogastric 
nerve  is  pressed  upon.  He  sees  a  connexion 
between  the  troublesome  vomiting  which  occurs 
in  some  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs 
wita  like  pressure  upon  nerves.  The  pujGBness 
of  the  face  and  eyes  noticed  in  these  cases  is 
due  to  the  pressure  on  the  venous  trunks,  a  con- 
dition which  also  accounts  not  only  for  hsemop- 
tysis,  but  for  bleeding  from  the  nose,  occasionally 
present.      Copious  and   sometimes    persistent 
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haemoptysis  has  been  traced  to  the  perforation  of 
a  vessel  (ulceration  in  connexion  with  disease 
of  the  glands). 

Thb  Phtsical  Signs  noticed  in  the  68  cases 
referred  to  were:  1.  Dulness. — It  was  present  in 
47  cases.  It  was  found  between  the  majgin  of 
the  scapula  and  the  spinal  column  at  one  or  both 
sides,  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal 
Tertebrce.  It  varied  in  degree,  and  was  mora 
readily  manifested  when  the  muscles  of  the  back 
were  made  tense  by  folding  the  arms  across  the 
chest,  and  was  often  strikingly  distinct  when  one 
side  was  contrasted  with  the  other.  Dulness  was 
present  in  front  in  8  cases  (whether  coinciden- 
tally  with  dulness  at  the  back  or  not  is  not 
clearly  stated),  beneath  the  top  of  the  sternum 
and  at  each  side  below  the  sterno-clavicular 
junction.  The  dulness  here  was  best  elicited  by 
the  patient  holding  the  head  backwards  whilst 
percussion  was  being  made. 

2.  Flattening  of  the  affected  side  in  front  was 
mentioned  in  3  cases.  Diminished  mobility  of  the 
affected  side,  independent  of  flattening,  was  re- 
corded in  4  cases.  Prominence  in  front  was  not 
recorded  in  any  case,  though,  no  doubt,  it  occurs 
sometimes. 

3.  The  respiratory  somids  were  variously  modi- 
fied. Marked  tubmarbreaihing  was  recorded  as 
being  present  over  the  seat  of  disease  in  14  cases. 
In  10  the  expiratory  miirmur  was  described  as 
being  very  loud,  various  modifications  of  the  in- 
spiratory murmur  being  found  at  the  same  time. 
Feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur  as  a  whole 
was  noticed  in  14  cases.  In  some  this  deficiency 
extended  over  the  whole  lung ;  in  others  it  ex- 
isted over  the  upper  or  lower  portion  of  a  lung, 
behind  or  in  front.  The  observations  made  on 
the  voice  by  the  writer  were  few,  but  M.  de 
Mussy  and  M.  LerebouUet  speak  of  a  peculiar 
and  increased  reverberation  of  both  the  voice  and 
the  cough.  Dr.  Eustace  Smith  has  described  in 
the  cases  of  children  a  venous  hum,  heard  at  the 
root  of  the  neck  when  the  head  is  thrown  back,' 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  tho  enlarged  glands  on 
the  venous  trunks. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  present  article  those  cases 
are  not  kept  in  view  in  which  the  bronchial 
glands  becoming  the  seat  of  constitutional  disease 
in  association  with  other  glands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, constitute  large  and  manifest  tumours 
— such  will  be  found  described  under  another 
head  [see  I^itkathohacio  Tcmoues).  Nor  has  it 
been  intended  to  give  prominent  consideration 
to  the  state  of  the  glands  when  they  enlarge  in 
acute  disease — such  as  eruptive  fevers  ;  nor  in 
those  diseases — such  as  typhoid — where  the 
glands  play  a  secondary  part.  The  writer  has 
been  anxious  to  describe  and  to  assist  in  recog- 
nising the  presence  of  a  condition  in  which  the 
disease  of  the  bronchial  glands  constitutes  to 
some  extent  a  disease  per  se,  or  gives  rise 
to  complications  which  it  is  inaportant  to  dis- 
criminate. He  believes' the  symptoms  and  signs 
above  described  will  suffice  for  the  purpose, 
always  remembering  that  in  the  present  and 
in  allsimilar  instances  it  is  necessary  to  take 
means  for  excluding  in'  our  investigations  dis- 
eases which  may  produce  like  phenomena.  Thus 
we  may  find  cougli,  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure, 
and  aphonia  in  a  case  of  hysteria  without  any 
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evident  structural  disease.  On  tlie  otlier  hand 
a  small  tnmour,  say,  a  small  aneurism,  may  pro- 
duce all  the  signs  of  pressure  which  are  above 
given  as  the  signs  of  bronchial  gland-enlarge- 
meut.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  recog- 
nise these  differences  and  distinctions,  to  trace 
them  to  their  origin,  and  thus  establish  as  far  as 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  inves- 
tigation. 

Phosnosis  will  in  this,  as  in  like  instances,  so 
entirely  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  on 
its  amount  and  its  condition,  on  its  relation  to 
and  effects  on  surrounding  organs  and  textures, 
that  each  case  must  be  regarded  independently. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  them  fully 
here— all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  simple 
enlargements  generally  yield  to  treatment  and 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

Thbatment. — In  several  cases  of  morbid  gland- 
enlargement,  treatment  has  proved  very  effective. 
These  cases  would  seem  to  be  those  of  simple 
chronic  enlargement.  Many  such  cases  have 
yielded  to  the  use  of  iodide  of  iron  in  the  form 
of  piUs  or  syrup,  and  to  the  external  application 
of  a  solution  of  iodine,  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  the  tincture  and  the  liniment  of  iodine,  between 
the  shoulders.  The  same  treatment  has  likewise 
proved  very  effective  in  cases  in  which  a  syphilitic 
origin  for  the  disease  could  be  traced.  Symptoms 
such  as  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  as 
well  as  dyspnoea,  loss  of  flesh,  strength,  &e.,  will 
all  require  more  or  less  suitable  treatment. 
The  cough  and  diflaculty  of  breathing  may  in 
some  cases  be  relieved  by  simple  expectorants 
or  antispasmodics.  A  useful  application  when 
pain  is  a  prominent  symptom,  is  an  embrocation 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  chloroform,  bella- 
donna liniment,  laudanum,  and  spirits  of  cam- 
phor. A  couple  of  drachms  of  this  composition 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  piline  and  applied  on 
the  painful  part  for  a  few  minutes,  often  affords 
relief.  Hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  may 
be  required  when  pain  is  very  severe.  Under 
all  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
general  health  by  wholesome  diet,  pure  air,  and 
the  other  conditions  which  will  promote  good 
digestion  and  elimination  from  the  excreting 
organs.  E.  Qttain,  M.D. 

BiBONOHOCELE  (Pp6yxos,  the  throat, 
and  leiiK-n,  a  tumour).  A  synonym  for  goitre.   See 

GOITSB. 

BKOKCHOPHONT  {pp6yxos,  the  throat, 
and  (puiiii,  the  voice).  The  resonance  of  the 
voice,  as  normally  heard  on  auscultation  over 
those  parts  of  the  chest  which  correspond  with 
the  main  bronchi,  and,  in  certain  mordid  condi- 
tions, beyond  these  situations.    Bee  Physical 

EXABIIJTATION. 

BBONCHO-PBTEXTMOITIA.  A  synonym 
for  catarrhal  pneumonia.     See  Pkbumonu. 

BEOWZED  SKIH".  A  peculiar  discoloura- 
tion of  the  skin  frequently  associated  with  Addi- 
son's disease.     See  Addison's  Disease.  ' 

BBOW-AGTJB.  A  synonym  for  frontal 
neuralgia,  or  tic-douloureus.     See  Neuealgia; 

and  TlC-DoDLOTTEEUX. 

BBtriT.  {Sruit,  Fr.,  a  noise.)  A  word  used 
to  designate  various  abnormal  sounds  heard  on 
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auscultation,  in   connexion  with  the  heart  ot 
vascular  system.     See  Physical  Examinatiok, 

BtTBO  {PovPiip,  the  groin).— Synon.  :  Apos- 
tema  inguinis ;  dragonceUts ;  'Si,  Bubon;  Ger. 
Leiaienbeule. 

Definitiok. — ^An  affection  mentioned  in  the 
most  ancient  medical  writings,  but  not  properly 
distinguished  in  its  several  varieties  until  the 
present  century.  Inflammation  of  any  lymphatic 
gland,  set  up  by  irritation  of  the  surfaoei  con- 
nected with  the  afferent  ducts  of  that  gland, 
has  been  called  bubo ;  but  the  term  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  groin  consequent  on  venereal  irritation  of  the 
genitals,  and  will  be  so  employed  here- 

Vaeieties. — Buboes  are  divided  into :  -^l. 
Simple  bubo,  known  also  as  sympathetic  bubo,  due 
to  inflammation  of  a  gland  through  ordinary 
irritation  from  an  inflamed  surface.  2.  Spedfe 
bubo,  (a)  The  chancrous  or  virulent  4«4p,  or 
abscess  inoculated  with  the  pus  of  a  chancre. 
(b)  The  syphilitic  bubo,  or  indolent  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  accompanying  the  de- 
velopment of  the  initial  sore  of  syphUis. 

The  glands  first  affected  in  the  sympathetic 
and  in  both  kinds  of  specific  bubo  are  always 
those  in  most  direct  communication  with  the 
sore.  Further,  according  to  Iticord,  when  chan- 
crous matter  has  reached  a  gland  through  the 
absorbent  ducts,  it  never  passes  beyond  that 
gland  into  another  more  remote  in  the  series. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  syphilitic  ab- 
sorption is  general,  and  affects  tliose  remote  from, 
as  completely  as  it  does  the  glands  nearest  to, 
the  inlet  of  the  poison. 

Buboes  occur  most  frequently  on  the  side  of 
the  body  occupied  by  the  source  of  irritation, 
still  not  rarely  on  both  sides,  and  sometimes 
only  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  position  of  the  ex- 
citing sore.  The  crossing  of  the  irritant  is  due 
to  anastomosis  or  interlacing  of  the  lymphatics 
at  the  mesial  line.  When  bubo  forms  in  both 
groins,  there  is  usually  a.  sore  at  the  mesial  line 
or  on  each  side.  Bubo,  including  simple  and 
virulent,  occurs  in  about  thirty  per  cent,  of 
chancres ;  how  often  with  urethritis  and  other 
lesser  venereal  affections  is  not  known, 

1.  Simple  Bubo — Adenitis  (dSV,  a  gland). 

JEiiOLOGY.  —  This  variety  may  be  caused 
by: — (a)  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  sur- 
face ;  such  as  erosions  or  fissures  irritated  by 
dirt  or  by  caustic  applications,  (b)  Urethritis, 
balano-posthitis,  or  a  chancre  when  acting  as  a 
simple  local  irritant.  Simple  bubo  is  also  often 
excited  by  herpes,  erysipelas,  boils,  or  other  non- 
venereal  irritants  of  the  genitals,  (o)  Lastly, 
though  nearly  all  buboes  can  be  traced  to  a  lesion 
of  the  part  where  their  absorbents  arise,  there 
are  a  very  few  with  which  no  lesion  is  present. 
Such  are  caused  by  excessive  sexual  intercourse 
or  excitement;  they  are  met  with  generally 
among  young  lads  and  girls.  This  form  has 
received  the  names  of  idiopathic  bubo,  babon 
d'emblee. 

Symptoms. — There  are  two  forms  of  simple 
bubo: — 1.  Slight  swelling  and  tenderness  of 
one  or  several  glands,  ending  in  a  few  days 
by  resolution.  This  occurs  most  frequently  in 
urethritis,  balano-posthitis,  or  simple  chafingli' 
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In  genuine  chancre  the  next  and  more  serious 
form  is  most  frequent.  2.  Swelling,  commonly  of 
one,  seldom  of  seraral  glands ;  bra-wny  thickening 
of  the  surrounding  tissues ;  redness  of  the  in- 
teguments ;  great  tenderness  and  pain,  espe- 
cially when  -walking.  In  a  few  days  this  con- 
dition terminates  either  by  abscess,  by  gradual 
subsidence  to  the  normal  state,  or  by  chronic 
induration  of  one  or  more  glands.  When  the 
bubo  suppurates,  the  matter,  instead  of  point- 
ing at  once,  may  burrow  in  various  directions 
among  the  layers  of  cellular  tissue  before  it 
breaks  through  the  skin.  The  pus  of  this  form 
•A  bubo  is  always  the  ordinary  pus  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Such  cases  may  terminate  by  gradual  con- 
version into  chronic  fistulse,  or  the  glands  may 
degenerate  in  scrofulous  persons  by  enlargement 
and  suppuration,  or  there  may  be  successive 
formation  of  abscesses  around  the  glands  with 
undermining  of  the  skin.  This  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  persons  who  have  previously 
had  constitutional  syphilis,  erysipelas,  and  other 
septic  inflammations. 

Phoqnosis. — This  form  of  bubo  is  seldom 
dangerous,  but  serious  where  it  terminates  in 
burrowing;  it  is  then  often  very  tedious  and  ex- 
hausting to  the  patient. 

2.  Speciflo  Buboes. — (a)  ViruXent  bubo.  This 
is  in  reality  an  enormous  chancre,  identical  in 
all  but  size  with  the  sore  whence  it  was  inocu- 
lated. This  form  is  never  met  with  in  gonor- 
rhoea or  in  syphilis,  being  a  consequence  of  the 
local  sore  only.  It  may  be  generated  in  two 
ways.  1.  By  touching  the  surface  of  a  simple 
open  bubo  with  chancrous  pus.  2.  By  absorp- 
tion of  chancrous  pus  along  the  lymphatic  ducts 
leading  from  the  chancre  to  flie  gland  most 
directly  connected  with  the  sore.  Two  patho- 
logical facts  prove  the  reality  of  this  mode  of 
origin.  Pirst,  occasionally  small  circumscribed 
abscesses  form  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
ducts  before  they  reach  the  gland.  These  little 
abscesses  when  opened  present  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  the  chancre.  Secondly,  until  the  necros- 
ing action  has  laid  open  the  interior  of  the  lym- 
phatic gland  nearest  the  original  chancre,  the 
abscess  about  the  gland  retains  its  ordinary 
phlegmonous  character. 

The  conditions  which  assist  or  hinder  the  con- 
veyance of  chancrous  pus  along  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  wholly  unknown. 

The  proportional  frequency  of  virulent  bubo 
to  the  number  of  chancres  is  not  known.  It  is 
far  less  frequent  than  simple  bubo.  It  is  said 
that  women  suffer  more  rarely  than  men  in  pro- 
portion. 

When  not  accidentally  inoculated,-  virulent 
buboes  are  .almost  wholly  confined  to  the  groin, 
and  originate  in  the  gland  which  lies  commonly 
in  the  centre  of  the  group  over  the  great  blood- 
vessel.1.  Occasionally  with  chancre  on  the 
finger,  the  epitrochlear  or  axillary  glands  de- 
velop into .  virulent  bubo.  Hiibbenet  of  Kiew 
experimentally  inoculated  a  soft  chancre  on  the 
cheek,  which  was  followed  by  virulent  bubo 
of  the  gland  in  front  of  the  tragus  of  the  ear. 
This  bubo  is  generally  unilateral;  rarely  are 
both  sides  of  the  body  affected ;  in  such  cases 
tile  chancre  is  usually  at   the  mesial   line,  or 


there  aro  two  chancres.  Still  more  rarely  the 
bubo  forms  at  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to 
that  of  the  chancre.  The  time  for  appearance 
is  generally  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the 
existence  of  the  chancre ;  but  it  may  occur  at  any 
time  while  the  chancre  is  spreading. 

SYMrroMS. — ^At  first  the  symptoms  of  specifie 
bubo  are  those  of  acute  abscess  forming  rapidly 
round  a  single  gland.  Thus  far  they  differ 
nowise  from  those  of  simple  bubo.  When  the 
contagious  pus  reaches  the  abscess  accidentally 
from  without,  or  from  within  the  gland  by  ulcera- 
tion or  incision  of  its  capsule,  the  simple  suppu- 
rating cavity  becomes  a  spreading  ulcer,  which 
rapidly  makes  itself  widely  open  by  destruction 
of  the  integuments.  The  skm,  thin  as  tissue 
paper,  gives  way  at  several  points,  and  lets  out 
a  large  amount  of  matter,  which  is  thin,  yel- 
lowish-grey or  yellowish-red,  with  shreds  of  a 
chocolate  colour  floating  in  it.  When  perforated, 
the  skin  breaks  rapidly  away  until  the  cavity  is 
widely  exposed. 

The  further  progress  varies.  In  the  least 
severe  variety  the  edges  of  the  skin  ulcerate 
irregularly  for  a  short  distance,  then  thicken  and 
begin  to  granulate ;  the  fioor  of  the  ulcer  loses 
its  unevenness  and  rises  up  to  the  level  of  the 
skin,  and  cicatrisation  follows.  But  commonly 
a  much  greater  destruction  of  tissue  is  effected. 
The  skin  is  eaten  away  into  wide  gaps ;  the  floor 
burrows  under  the  skin  in  long,  channels,  or 
dives  deeply  among  the  great  vessels.  ,  In  other 
cases  serpiginous  ulceration  produces  a  large 
shallow  sore.  The  contagious  condition  of  these 
buboes  often  continues  for  weeks  or  months;  so 
that  consecutive  inoculation  of  the  skin  is  not 
infrequent.  The  characters  of  the  fully  formed 
virulent  bubo  are  those  of  the  chancre.  The 
surface  is  greyish-brown,  dug-out, '  worm-eaten ; ' 
the  borders  at  some  parts  are  thickened,  everted, 
and  pared  away,  at  others  sharply  eroded  or 
undermined  and  curled  in.  The  matter  is  thin, 
shreddy,  plentiful,  reddish  in  colour,  and  inocul- 
able.  Again  like  the  cliancre,  the  virulent  bubo 
passes  tlu:ough  periods  of  extension,  stagnation, 
and  repair.  The  last  stage  is  often  long  post- 
poned by  phagedana,  a  characteristic  of  no  other 
bnbo,  but  another  mark  of  kinship  to  the  chancre. 
Phagedaena  very  rarely  attacks  a  bubo  if  it  at- 
tacks the  original  sore.  The  virulent  as  well  as 
the  simple  bubo  is  liable  to  erysipelas  and  in- 
flammatory sloughing. 

The  dwration  of  virulent  bubo  for  the  reason 
stated  is  wholly  indefinite — ^in  a  few  cases  end- 
ing in  a  week,  in  many  lasting  for  months  or 
even  several  years. 

Phagedana. — The  form  of  the  sloughing  in  pha- 
gedaena ismost  commonly  serpiginous.  In  this  way 
the  bubo  may  wander  over  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
hip,  thigh,  and  perineum,  healing  here  and  spread- 
ing there,  or  digging  deeply  among  the  muscles. 
Generally  proceeding  at  this  imperceptible  speed, 
the  phagedenic  action  may  suddenly  destroy  the 
tissues  with  great  rapidity  for  a  time,  and  then 
pause  altogether  till  anotlier  rapid  extension  is 
made.  In  this  manner  years  may  pass  before 
healing  is  complete. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  virulent  bubo  has  in  its  early 
stage  no  distinguishing  mark  from  the  simple 
aouto  bubo.  After  it  has  become  inoculated  with 
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the  oontagious  matter  it  is  distinguished  from 
every  other  affection  by  the  eharacters  already 
described.  The  earliest  signs  of  virulence  are 
two ;  the  matter  which  escapes  when  the  bubo 
is  lanced  is  thin  and  shreddy,  and  the  edges  of 
the  cut  become  in  a  day  or  two  eroded  and 
partly  covered  by  adherent  sloughs.  Subse- 
quently other  characters  develope  and  remove 
all  doubt.  Nevertheless,  in  some  cases  the  signs 
of  virnlenee  are  so  feebly  marked  throughout 
that  the  diagnosis  remains  uncertain.  This  diifi- 
culty  may  be  increased  by  the  primary  sore 
having  healed  before  the  suppuration  of  the  bubo, 
or  by  its  being  hidden  in  some  unusual  position 
(urethra,  anus). 

Pbognosis. — This  is  not  always  grave.  Virulent 
buboes  often  reach  cicatrisation  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  meanwhile  cause  no  serious  inconvenience. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  prone  to  inflamma- 
tion, or  to  phagedsena,  and  thus  may  permanently 
cripple  or  even  destroy  life. 

(i)  Syphilitic  Bubo  {indolent  multiple  bubo, 
plkade  ganglionnaire). — This  enlargement  of  the 
group  of  lymphatic  glands  in  nearest  connection 
with  the  initial  sore  is  the  constant,  or  at  least 
almost  constant,  symptom  of  early  syphilitic  in- 
fection. In  this  it  differs  much  from  the  bubo 
of  chancre  or  gonorrhoea,  in  which  affections 
the  bubo  is  more  often  wanting  than  present. 
Four  conditions  have  been  noted  to  exist  in 
patients  in  whom  the  enlargement  of  the  glands 
could  not  be  detected,  namely,  1.  Phagedsena  of 
the  sore.  2.  Obesity ;  in  such  persons  the  lym- 
phatic system  as  a  rule  is  small.  3.  Second  infec- 
tion ;  i.e.  a  primary  sore  on  a  patient  who  has  had 
constitutional  disease  before.  4.  Scantiness  of  the 
induration  of  the  primary  sore,  the  sore  itself 
being  ill-developed.  Buttheseexceptionsaremost 
rare.  Fournier  gives  five  instances  only  in  265 
cases  of  hard  sore,  accompanied  by  well-marked 
general  syphilis ;  or  2  per  cent.  In  176  similar 
cases  noted  by  the  writer,  three  had  no  apparent 
inguinal  enlargement.  One  of  the  patients  was 
a  very  fat  man,  and  in  another  the  initial  sore 
was  only  slightly  hardened. 

The  seat  of  this  bubo  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  groin,  whither,  besides  the  lym- 
phatic duets  of  the  external  genitals,  those  of 
the  anus,  perinseum,  buttocks,  and  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  are  directed.  But  the  glands  of 
other  regions,  epitrochlear,  axillary,  sub-maxil- 
lary, buccal,  cervical,  and  nuchal  are  all  occa- 
sionally found  primarily  enlarged  when  the 
syphilitic  poison  enters  the  body  through  the 
regions  whence  their  absorbent  ducts  are  derived. 
In  the  groin  the  bubo  is  generally  double,  that 
is,  the  glands  are  enlarged  in  both  groins,  those 
on  the  side  of  the  sore  being  most  affected.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  those  on  the  same  side  as 
the  sore,  in  a  few  cases,  enlarge,  and  in  rare 
examples  only  those  of  the  side  opposite  to  that 
of  the  sore.  This  enlargement  affects  the  group 
widely,  for  when  the  deeply-placed  glands  can 
be  examined  they  are  found  to  be  similarly  en- 
larged along  the  iliac  vessels  and  lumbar  verte- 
brae. Indeed,  in  some  persons  all  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  body  are  temporarily  increased  in 
size. 

The  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  first  per- 
ceived about  eleven  days  after  the  induration  of 
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the  sore,  though  probably  the  affection  com- 
mences at  the  end  of  the  incubation  of  the  poison. 
In  extremely  rare  instances  enlargement  is  de- 
layed until  the  third  or  fourth  week  after  the 
induration  of  the  sore. 

-  Symptoms.— The  distinguishing  marks  of  this 
bubo  are  swelling,  wholly  devoid  of  inflamma- 
tory character,  and  rarely  surpassing  an  almond 
or- a  hazel  nutin  size ;  gristly  hardness ;  ready 
isolation  and  mobility;  insensibility  to  pressure; 
natural  hue  and  condition  of  the  overlying  skin ; 
and  absence  of  fulness  of  the  cellular  tissue.' 

The  gland  in  most  direct  communication 
with  the  sore  is  most  enlarged;  in  rare  excep- 
tions only  a  single  gland  is  enlarged.  Copious 
enlargement  of  the  glands  does  not  always  attend 
copious  induration  of  the  sore,  nor  is  scanty  in- 
duration of  the  sore  always  accompanied,  by  small 
swelling  of  the  glands,  though  commonly  this  is 
the  case.  So  also,  though  absence  of  tenderness 
is  the  rule,  the  glands  may  be  slightly  painful  it 
pressed.  Again,  though  the  glands  remain  dis- 
tinct in  most  cases,  they  have  been  known  to 
coalesce  into  a  single  mass,  which  becomes  fixed 
to  the  fascia.  In  many  patients  the  dorsal 
lymphatic  vessel  of  the  penis  becomes  indurated 
sufficiently  to  be  easily  distinguished  under  tlie 


This  bubo  reaches  full  development  in  one  or 
two  weeks,  and  remains  without  apparent  change 
for  several  weeks,  or  even  for  two  or  three 
months.  Then  it  begins  to  diminish  slowly,  hut 
is  generally  still  evident  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month  after,  infection,  and  now  and  then  even 
for  years  afterwards.  In  rare  cases  the  enlarge- 
ment vanishes  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  long 
duration  of  enlargement  renders  this  bubo  a 
valuable  sign  of  constitutional  syphilis  when  the 
primary  sore  has  disappeared..  Again,  the  con- 
spicuous enlargement  of  a  group  of  glands  may 
indicate  the  place  of  entry  of  the  eyphilitic 
poison  when  that  is  hidden. 

Terminations. — In  nearly  aU  cases  the  glands 
revert  to  their  natural  state.  Now  and  then 
suppuration  takes  place,  not  from  the  syphilitic 
change,  but  from  ordinary  irritation,  and  then 
produces  a  simple  phlegmonous  abscess.  _  This  is 
apt  to  occur  in  strumous  persons.  The  glands 
enlarge  still  more,  grow  soft,  and  coalesce; 
presently  matter  forms  in  the  thickened  cellular 
tissue  around  the  glands,  and  the  further  pro- 
gress becomes  that  of  scrofula. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  generally  easily  dravn 
from  the  character  of  the  swelling.,  aided  by  the 
presence  of  other  sypbilitio  signs  (hard .  sore, 
rash  on  the  skin,  &c.)  This  bubo  may  be  con- 
founded with  chronic  inflammatory  enlargement, 
but  in  such  cases  the  history  and  attendant 
symptoms  remove  doubt. 

Prognosis. — Apart  from  its  connexion  with 
syphilis,  the  prognosis  is  good.  The  only  un- 
toward termination  is  scrofulous  degeneration.  _ 

Treatment  of  Buboes. — 1.  The  ei/phiUtic 
bubo  hardly  needs  treatment.  It  usually  causes 
no  trouble,  and  gets  well  independently  of  anti- 
syphilitie  remedies.  If  tenderness  or  aching 
occur,  rest  and  a  few  warm  baths  are  sufficient. 
If  suppuration  take  place,  the  abscess  must  bs 
incised  and  poulticed.  The  scrofulous  degene- 
ration is  best  met  by  anti-scrofulous  remedies— 
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iodide  of  ammonium,  or  of  iron,  eod-lirer  oil,  nu- 
tritious food,  sea-air,  and  other  tonics.  Mercury, 
in  ^ -grain  doses  of  the  bichloride,  combined 
■with  the  iodide  of  sodium  or  with  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  may  be  added  to  the  treatment. 
Locally,  the  abscesses  and  sinuses  must  be 
emptied  as  fast  as  they'  form,  and  cleared  by 
syringing  with  weak  astringent  lotions. 

2,  Simple  acute  btibo  arising  from  any  cause 
demands  the  same  treatment,  namely,  that  of 
acute  abscess.  In  the  early  stages,  antiphlogistics 
'_rest  in  bed,  the  constant  application  of  a  cream 
made  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna 
and  glycerine,  warm  poultices,  fomentations,  and 
baths,  sometimes  even  leeches)  are  requisite. 
Caution  must  be  observed  in  applying  leeches  if 
chancre  be  present.  They  should  be  used  only 
in  the  early  stage  of  congestion,  lest  the  bites  be 
converted  by  inoculation  into  chancres.  Again, 
the  leeches  should  be  applied  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  swelling,  so  that  they  may  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  centre  where 
pointing  is  most  probable.  If  suppuration  arrive 
more  speedily  than  was  expected,  and  the  bubo 
prove  a  virulent  one,  incision  must  be  postponed 
as  long  as  possible,  and  the  leech-bites  protected 
by  collodion,  carbolic  lotion,  iodoform,  or  other 
antiseptics. 

When  active  congestion  has  ceased,  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  glands  may  be  aided  by  pressure 
with  a  pad  and  spica  bandage.  Stimulating  oint- 
ments and  plasters,  iodine,  and  similar  prepara- 
tions are  of  doubtful  service,  and  may  possibly 
re-kindle  the  inilp.m-aiation.  When  pus  has 
formed,  it  should  be  let  out  by  a  vertical  incision 
at  once.  The  vrjper  drainage  of  the  cavity 
should  be  insmred  by  making  the  incision  long 
(fin.  usually  )>  and  by  placing  a  bit  of  lint  or 
drainage  tube  between  the  edges  of  the  incision 
during  tbo  first  twenty-four  hours.  Early  evacua- 
tion reduces  undermining  of  the  skin  to  a  mini- 
mum, and-  prevents  burrowing.  When  matter 
formn  at  several  points,  a  small  incision  should 
be  made  at  each  fluctuating  point.  When  free 
exit  has  been  given  to  the  pus,  the  groins  should 
be  well  poulticed  for  two  days,  and  then  dressed 
with  zinc  ointment  spread  under  a  compress,  the 
bandage  of  which,  slackly  applied  at  first,  may 
be  tightened  as  the  swelling  subsides. 

3.  The  chancrous  bubo,  not  being  distinguish- 
able during  the  inflammatory  swelling  and  con- 
sequent suppuration  from  ordinary  sympathetic 
bubo,  requires  the  same  treatment  —  calmants 
and  an_  early  single  incision.  '  By  early  incision 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  subsequently  the  chan- 
trous  ulcer,  is  kept  as  small  as  possible ;  by  a 
single  incision  the  number  of  dianores  is  re- 
stricted. Occasionally,  but  only  when  the  ab- 
scess has  already  undermined  the  skin,  more 
than  one  incision  is  necessary.  Caustics  have 
no  advantajge  over  the  knife  for  opening  the 
abscess,  while  they  make  a,  larger  gap.  When 
the  abscess  has  been  opened  and  the  chancrous 
nature  is  suspected,  it  should  be  well  cleared 
at  the  time  by  injections  of  one  part  of  carbolic 
acid  to  eighty  of  water,  5-10  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  nttrate'Of  silver,  of  tartrated  iron,  or  of  some 
other  astringent  and  disinfectant.  This  injection 
may  ba  repeated  three  times  in  the  first  twenty- 
fcurhjurs;  and  constant  drainage  maintained  by  a 


drainage-tube  and  a  compress  of  Lister's  antiseptic 
gauze  or  boracic  lint.  Should  these  precautions 
fail  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  the  abscess  into 
a  chancre^'  it  must  then  be  dressed  as  a  chancre. 
It  must  be  sedulously  washed  by  injection  twice 
daily,  dried  by  careful  mopping  with  bits  of 
cotton-wool,  and  well  dusted  and  packed  with 
iodoform  in  powder  j  the  whole  cavity  being 
loosely  filled  with  peUeta  of  cotton-wool,  and 
compressed  gently  with  a  layer  of  lint  and  a 
bandage.  Should  this  fail,  as  it  sometimes  will, 
caustic  may  be  applied.  The  camtics  most  suit- 
able are  the  strongest  and  most  penetrating; 
such  as  Vienna  paste,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
Bicord's  paste  (powdered  charcoal  and  the 
strongest  oil  of  vitriol).  To  apply*  the  caustic 
thoroughly  the  patient  should  be  anesthetised, 
If  the  least  part  of  the  surface  is  loft  unde- 
stroyed,  that  will  reinoculate  the  whole.  Com- 
plete cauterisation  is  practically  very  difficult 
.  to  accomplish,  hence  caustics  should  be  reserved 
for  the  cases  where  iodoform,  which,  is  pain- 
less, fails.  Overlapping  bands  of  skin  should 
be  divided,  that  the  dressing  may  be  .fairly  ap- 
plied. 

Fhagedana. — When  the  ulceration  by  its  ob- 
stinacy or  by  its  rapidity  deserves  this  title, 
plan  after  plan  of  treatment  must  be  tried  till 
the  destruction  of-  tissue  is  arrested — caustics 
being  reserved  for  the  last.  When  the  patient's 
general  health  is  good,  the  ulceration  seldom 
fails  to  yield  to  iodoform,  applied  thoroughly  in 
the'  manner  directed.  While  the  nocturnal 
gnawing  pain  continues,  the  patient  should  be 
narcotised  with  opium  or  other  naareotic.  The 
cessation  of  pain  is  a  signal  that  the :  eroding 
action  has  stopped.  When  iodoform  alone  is 
insufficient,  the  continuous  warm  hip-bath  sel- 
dom fails.  By  it  pain  is  at  once  arrested  and 
healing  soon  set  in  motion.  As  continual  im- 
mersion in  a  bath  becomes  extremely  irksome 
in  many  cases,  the  phagedasna  may  be  arrested 
by  keeping  the  patient  in  water  for  sixteen  hours 
every  day,  and  allowing  the  night  to  be  passed 
in  bed — in  this  interval  the  wound  should  be 
carefully  packed  with  iodoform.  When  the 
phagedsena  is  stopped,  the  bath  may  be  discon- 
tinued and  iodoform  alone  used.  If  the  water- 
bath  fail  (and  such  a  result  has  not  yet  happened 
during  a  considerable  employment  of  this  method 
at  the  Male  Lock  Hospital),  caustics  may  then  be 
used. 

The  strength  of  the  patient,  generally  much 
exhausted,  should  be  restored  by  tonics,  good 
diet,  stimulants,  and  other  general  means. 

Abortive  treatment  of  bubo. — This  once  fa- 
vourite method  of  treating  buboes  has  fallen  into 
disuse  as  the  varieties  of  bubo  have  been  better 
understood.  The  chronically  enlarged  glands  of 
syphilis  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  suppurate, 
but  subside  spontaneously  if  let  alone.  Others 
only  suppurate  when  freely  irritated,  hence  the 
best  abortive  treatment  for  suoh,^  is  to  guard 
against  the  increase  of  irritation,  and  assuage 
that  which  exists  by  antiphlogistics.  In  the  bubo 
virulent  by  absorptiob  suppuration  is  inevitable. 
Thus,  the  sympathetic  bubo  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  acted  on  by  abortive  treatment.  To  anti- 
phlogistics maybe  added  cov/nter-imitants,  hvA 
these  are  uncertain  in  their  effect.    Those  least 
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open  to  objection  are  vesicants,  and  the  form 
most  beneficial  is  repeated '  flying '  blisters.  By 
this  means  a  series  of  small  blisters  are  produced 
round  about,  not  over  the  swelling.  Any  other 
plan  is  most  uncertain — painting  the  part  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  other  mild  irritant,  is  simply 
waste  of  time.  To  enter  at  length  into  even  a 
narration  of  the  multitudinous  ways  in  which 
irritants,  vesicants,  and  even  caustics  have  been 
employed  would  occupy  much  space  to  little 
purpose. 

Compression  is  of  great  value  for  reducing 
indolent  enlargement,  or  for  removing  the  boggy 
condition  of  the  groin  where  several  abscesses 
have  formed,  with  more  or  less  undermining  of 
the  skin.  It  is  useless  for  the  syphilitic  bubo 
and  mischievous  for  the  virulent  bubo.  The 
simplest  and  most  effectual  method  of  applying 
compression,  is  by  a  graduated  compress  of  lint 
kept  firmly  in  place  by  a  spica  bandage  of  calico, 
or  of  elastic  tape.  For  abscesses,  careful  packing 
may  be  added  to  the  compress.  Each  focus  of 
pus  must  be  laid  open,  and  bridges  or  tunnels 
cut  across,  so  that  narrow  strips  of  lint  soaked 
in  liquor  plumhi  auhacetatis  and  lightly  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  to  drive  out  the  dripping 
excess  of  fluid,  may  be  laid  into  the  hollows  and 
under  overhanging  borders  of  skin.  The  strips 
must  be  renewed  every  day  at  first,  and  the 
cavities  well  cleared  by  syringing  with  water. 
In  a  few  days,  when  the  discharge  is  very  small, 
the  strips  may  be  left  for  three  or  four  days  un- 
changed. The  first  application  is  painful,  but 
very  soon  an  insensible  crust  is  formed  over  the 
ulcerating  surface,  and  fresh  applications  cause 
no  discomfort.  As  soon  as  liealthy  granulations 
are  formed,  the  plugging  should  be  laid  aside. 
Bbbkklet  Hiix. 

BTJIiBAE  PARALTSIS.  A  synonym  for 
glosso-laryngeal  paralysis;  derived  from  the 
pathological  relation  of  the  disease  with  th« 
bulb  or  medulla  oblongata.  See  Labio-Glosso- 
XiABYiraEAL  Pabalysis. 

BUTiIMIA  (iSoS,  a  particle  signifying  excess ; 
and  Ai/i^f,  hunger).  Excessive  or  voracious 
appetite.    See  AppirriTB,  Disorders  of. 

BITIiIi.a:  {Bulla,  a  bubble).  See  Bleb. 

BTTEirS.  The  morbid  effects  produced  by 
the  direct  application  of  excessive  dry  heat. 
See  Heat,  Effects  of. 

• 

BTrRS.2Ei  M;irCOS.ai,  Diseases  of.— Bursse 
mucosae  are  spaces  in  the  connective,  tissue  lubri- 
cated with  a  small  amount  of  serous  fluid,  and 
situated  at  points  exposed  to  repeated  pressure 
or  friction.  Structurally  they  are  composed  of  a 
layer  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  fusing  exter- 
nally with  the  areolar  tissu  e  of  the  part,  and  lined 
internally  with  an  imperfect  layer  of  flattened 
endothelial  cells,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum.  Some  bursse,  as  that 
over  the  patella,  that  under  the  deltoid,  those 
about  the  great  trochanter,  and  many  others, 
are  constantly  present ;  but  new  bursse,  equally 
perfect  in  their  structure,  may  form  at  any  part 
exposed  to  abnormal  pressure  and  friction,  as 
over  the  outer  malleolus  of  a  tailor,  under  an 
old  corn,  or  over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
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of  the  great  toe  (bunion).  Like  the  great 
serous  cavities,  bursse  are  indirect  communication 
with  the  lymphatics,  and  inflammatory  products 
are  consequently  absorbed  from  them  with  great 
readiness,  often  giving  rise  locally  to  a  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue, 
closely  resembling  phlegmonous  erysipelas  in 
appearance,  and  always  accompanied  by '  higli 
fever. 
Bursas  are  liable  to  four  forms  of  disease  :— 

1.  Acute  inflammation  and  suppuration 
— Acute  bursitis. — This  is  usually  the  result  of 
some  more  or  less  violent  mechanical  injury.  It 
may  occur  in  any  bursa,  but  is  most  common 
in  the  bursa  patellse,  those  about  the  hip  and 
over  the  olecranon,  and  in  the  small  false  bursa 
formed  beneath  an  old  corn,  or  in  a  bunion.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  acute  inflammation  gener- 
ally, but  the  redness  and  swelling  often  extend 
a  remarkable  distance  up  and  down  the  limb. 
Thus,  a  drop  of  pus  beneath  a  corn  may  causa 
oedema  and  redness  to  the  knee.  The  febrile  dis- 
turbance is  usually  proportionately  severe. 
About  the  trochanter  the  abscess  mjty  assume  a 
chronic  form. 

TpEATMENT. — Hot  fomentations,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  glycerine  and  extract  of  belladonna 
(equal  parts),  may  be  of  use.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  pus  should  be  let  out  early,  or  it  may 
burrow  extensively,  especially  about  the  knee. 
The  antiseptic  treatment,  as  recommended  by 
Lister,  wiU  be  found  especially  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  suppurating  bursse. 

2.  Chronic  Bursitis — Dropsy  of  the  bursa 
consists  simply  of  an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid 
distending  a  bursa  more  or  less  tensely.  The 
wall  becomes  somewhat  thickened  and  opaque, 
but  is  otherwise  unchanged.  ■-  The  fluid  is  dear, 
straw-coloured,  and  albuminous  in  character. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  usually  repeated 
slight  mechanical  injury,  but  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  due  to  some  of  those  obscure  conditions 
spoken  of  as  '  rheumatism.'  The  symptoms  are 
merely  those  of  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  bursa,  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  feelr 
ing  of  weakness  in  the  neighbouring  joint. 
There  is  no  pain  or  tenderness.  The  commonest 
form  of  this  disease  is  the  so-called  housemaid's 
knee,  but  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  bursa  of 
the  popliteal  space. 

Tbeatuent. — Avoidance  of  the  mechanical  in- 
jury, whatever  it  may  be.  which  has  caused  the 
disease,  is  most  important.  The  swelling  may 
be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  twice  a  day 
for  some  weeks,  or  a  series  of  small  blisters  ap- 
plied over  it.  If  this  fail,  a  seton  may  be  passed 
through  and  left  in  for  a  few  days.  Or  an  in- 
cision may  be  made  into  the  swelling  under  anti- 
septic precautions,  and  a  small  drainage-tube 
introduced  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  But  before 
either  of  these  means  is  adopted,  care  must 
be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  bursa  does  not 
communicate  in  any  way  with  the  neighbouring 
joint.  In  the  ham  it  is  safer  never  to  operate 
in  any  case,  except  perhaps  by  means  of  tie 
aspirator. 

3.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the  bursa,  with 
fibroid  thickening  of  its  walla. — This  affec- 
tion is  most  common  in  the  bursa  patellse,  but 
may  occur  in  that  situated  over  tlie  tuberosity  of 
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the  ischium.  The  bursa  becomes  converted  into  a 
dense  fibroid  mass  of  almost  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness. On  section  it  is  found  to  ba  composed  of 
concentric  layers  of  dense  fibroid  tissue.  _  There 
is  usually  a  small  central  cavity  containing  a 
little  fluid.  The  cause  of  this  change,  as  of 
simple  dropsy,  is  repeated  mechanical  injury  of 
a  slight  nature.  The  only  treatment  is  removal 
by  the  knife. 

4,  Chronic  enlargement  of  the  huraa, 
with  the  presence  Ju  it  of  the  so-called 
melon-seed  bodies. — In  this  form  of  disease. 
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in  addition  to  some  thickening  of  the  wall  and 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  brasa,  small  oval, 
flattish,  smooth  bodies  of  a  white  colour  are  found 
floating  freely  in  its  interior.  These  are  similar 
in  nature  to  those  found  in  some  forms  of  ganglion 
{see  Ganohon).  This  condition  is  recognised  by 
the  peculiar  soft  crackling  feeling  perceived  on 
palpation,  combined -with  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  an.  enlarged  bursa.  Mabocs  Beck. 

BTTXTOH  in  Derbyshire.    Simple  thermal 
■waters.     See  Mineral  Wateb* 
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OACHEXIA(KaKbs,bad,  and  ?|ij,ahabit  or 
constitution  of  body).  Synon.  ;  Fr.  Cachexie. 
Get,  Kachexie. 

DEFnnTioN.-^A  chronic  state  of  ill-health 
associated  with  impoverished  or  depraved  blood, 
arising  from  mal-nutrition,  persistent  loss  of 
blood-elements,  or  the  presenceof  a  morbific  agent. 

In  such  diseases  as  tabes  mesenterica,  lympha- 
denoma,  and  the  like,  the  patients  become  cachec- 
tic from  direct  depravation  of  the  blood,  in 
consequence  of  disease  of  organs  which  are  impor- 
tantly concerned  in  its  nutrition  and  elaboration. 
In  other  diseases  persistent  loss  of  blood- 
elements  arising  from  chronic  suppuration  or  from 
repeated  haemorrhages  (especially  observed  in 
some  uterine  conditions)  induces  a  cachexia  which 
is  well  described  by  the  term  secondary  musmia. 
Again  certain  poisons  introduced  from  without  or 
nurtured  within  the  body  may  produce  marked 
cachexia.  The  syphilitic  and  malarial  poisons 
are  good  examples  of  the  first  kind.  Of  cacbexise 
produced  by  the  presence  of  morbific  agents 
which  have  been  generated  within  the  body  we 
may  instance  those  arising  from  defective 
elimination,  as  the  ursemic  and  gouty  cachexiee 
from  defective  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys 
and  liver.  In  the  latter  connexion  it  should  be 
noted  that,  as  has  been  hinted  by  Sir  James  Paget 
in  reference  to  cancer,  the  malignant  cachexia  may 
arise  from  blood-contamination  with  the  waste 
products  yielded  by  the  morbid  growth  in  the 
process  of  its  nutrition ;  such  a  growth  not  only 
abstracting  material  from  the  blood  for  its  nutri- 
tion, but  also  contributing  effete  material  to  it. 

It  must  be  further  observed  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  best  pathologists  the  t«rra  cachexia 
implies  much  more  than  the  secondary  ansemia 
consequent  upon  the  ravages  of  a  given  local  or 
general  disease  upon  the  system.  It  rather  signi- 
fies the  morbid  constitution  which  is  the  disease, 
and  which  may  precede  its  local  manifestation. 
Thus  we  may  have  the  cancerous  cachexia,  culmi- 
nating in  Bcirrhus  of  the  breast,  the  tubercular 
cachexia  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the  like. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  with  many  observers  the 
terms  cachexia  and  constitutional  disease  have 
the  same  significance.       E.  Douglas  Powell. 


CACOFIjASTIG  (KOttbj,  bad,  and  vXAaau,  1 
mould  or  form). — A  term  applied  to  products  of 
inflammation  which  are  more  or  less  incapable  of 
organisation. 

OADAVBEIO  {cadaver,  a  dead  body). — This 
word  signifies  '  belonging  to  the  dead  body ; '  and 
it  is  applied  to  the  aspect,  colour,  odour,  and  other 
phenomena  resembling  those  of  death  which  are 
sometimes  observed  in  the  living  subject. 

CSICTTM,  Diseases  of. — The  structural  pecu- 
liarities and  anatomical  relations  of  the  csecum 
are  specially  fevourable  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  diseases  to  which  this  part  of  the  large  in- 
testine is  most  liable,  viz.,  (1)  accumulation  of 
the  solid  and  gaseous  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  (2)  inflammation. 

I.  Accumulations. — Hardened  faeces,  biliary 
and  intestinal  concretions,  foreign  bodies,  stones 
of  fruit,  balls  of  worms,  lumbrici,  and  gases  re- 
sulting fi:om  decomposition,  are  apt  to  collect  in 
the  CEBCum,  and  cause  varying  degrees  of  local 
disturbance.  Sometimes,  as  in  elderly  patients 
of  torpid  habit,  the  caecum  is  found  loaded  with 
faeces,  without  inducing  pain  or  other  signs  of 
inflammation.  The  right  iliac  region  may  be 
full  and  hard,  and  in  it  may  be  felt  a  well- 
defined,  almost  painless,  doughy  mass ;  the  tu- 
mour is  of  the  shape  of  the  caecum.  As  a  rule, 
however,  sooner  or  later  the  accumulation  leads 
to  one  or  more  of  tBe  following  results :  — 

(a)  Obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Tliis  may  be 
partial,  as  in  the  various  degrees  of  constipation ; 
or  complete.  "When  complete,  it  may  even  prove 
fatal  without  the  caecum  or  peritoneuiri  exhibiting 
signs  of  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  general 
peritonitis  supervening,  obstruction  in  the  caecum 
may  be  quickly  obscured;  still,  liowever,  the 
chief  pain  and  tenderness  will  be  found  in 
the  right  iliac  region.  (6)  Pressure  on  adjacent 
nerves,  vessels,  or  other  structures,  producing 
numbness  and  oedema  of  the  right  leg,  retrac- 
tion of  the  right  testicle  and  other  symptoms, 
(c)  Inftammation  (typhlitis,  peritonitis). 

It  is  of  clinical  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  caecum,  when  overloaded  or  enlarged,  may 
occupy  an  unusual  position,  eg.  a  site  between 
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the  right  and  left  iliac  regions,  or  it  may  rfescend- 
somewhat  into  the  pelvis  and  press  on  the 
urinary  bladder. 

Tympanitic  distension  of  the  caacum  is  gener- 
ally associated  with  some  fsecal  accumulation  or 
obstruction  in  the  colon  or  other  part  of  the  large 
intestine  {see  Flattji.encb). 

II.  Inflammation. — Stnon. :  Typhlitis;  Fr. 
TypMUe ;  Ger.  BUnddarmentzmdung. 

Definition. — ^Inflammation  of  the  walls  of 
the  caecum,  liable  to  terminate  in  perforative 
ulceration;  in  peritonitis,  local  or  general;  or 
in  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  cellular 
tissue  behind  the  caecum  (perityphlitis). 

.SlTiotOQT. — As  preciisposing  causes  may  be 
regarded  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the 
caecum,  favouring  the  accumulation  of  solids  and 
gases  liable  to  irritate ;  the  causes  of  constipation 
and  retention  of  fsecal  matter,  or  of  inertia  of 
the  large  intestine ;  the  period  of  childhood  and 
adolescence ;  and  previous  attacks  of  typhilitis. 
Exciting  causes. — Attacks  of  typhlitis  have  been 
ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold,  to  irritating  ingesta, 
unripe  fruit,  &c.  Inflammation  of  the  caecum 
may  form  part  of  an  attack  of  enterocolitis  or 
dysentery. 

AHATomcAL  Chaeactees.  —  Inasmuch  as 
'there  are  no  cases  on  record  of  acute  typhlitis 
proving  fatal,  in  which  post-mortem  exaBunaf^ion 
did  not  show  the  existence  of  perforation  of  the 
caecum  or  appendix,' '  we  invariably  find  serious 
pathological  changes  complicating  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  simple  inflammation  of  the 
walls  of  the  caecum. 

In  aU  cases  the  peritoneum  investing  the 
caecum  is  involved,  as  indicated  by  opacity 
and  injection;  and  generally  adhesions  exist 
between  folds  of  the.  intestines,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  right  iliac  fossa.  General  peritonitis  is 
usually  found  associated  with  perforation  into 
the  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  escape  into  it 
either  of  the  contents  of  the  caecum,  of  an 
abscess  in  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  caecum, 
or  of  a  circumscribed  peritoneal  abscess. 

Symptoms. — Inflammation  of  the  caecum  is 
met  with  either  as  part  of  a  more  extensive 
inflammation — e.g.  enterocolitis,  dysentery;  or 
alone.  In  the  former  case  its  symptoms  are 
merged  into  those  of  the  more  general  affec- 
tion to  which  it  is  subsidiary,  whil6  in  the  latter 
they  are  special  and  characteristic.  Clinically, 
two  classes  of  cases  may  be  recognised : — (a)  The 
inflammatioii  is  of  the  catarrhal  type,  does  not 
end  in  ulceration,  pursues  a  favourable  course, 
and  affects  children  more  particularly.  Pro- 
bably it  is  strictly  confined  to  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  caecum,  (b)  The  inflammation  is  more 
severe,  is  ulcerative,  and  is  apt  to  terminate  in 
perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  caecum,  and  to 
induce  tedious  or  fatal  sequelae.  It  would  seem 
that  all  the  coats  of  the  caecum  are  rapidly 
involved.  This  form  of  typhlitis  is  generally 
observed  after  the  period  of  childhood. 

Though  typhlitis  usually  commences  somewhat 

suddenly,  most  frequently  there  is  a  preliminary 

,  history  of  intestinal  derangement,  either  in  the 

form  of  obstinate  constipation,  or  of  catarrhal 

diarrhceii   alternating  with  constipation.     The 

'  Meigs  and  Pepper,  Disease!  of  Chilirm. 
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characteristic  symptoms  are  pain,  and  a  tnmoni 
in  the  right  iliaC'  fossa. 

The  pain  is  continuous,  and  is  increased,  by 
pressure  and  by  movements,  such  as  those  in- 
duced by  deep  inspiration  and  coughing.  The 
right  iliac  region  becomes  exquisitely  tender  and 
tense ;  and,  to  relieve  the  muscular  tension  over 
it,  the  patient  reclines  towards  the  right  side, 
with  the  thighs  drawn  up. 

In  typhlitis  from  retention  of  faeces  in  the 
caecum  (Typhlitis  stercoralis)  there  is  a  well- 
defined  tumour  from  the  first,  which  may  attain 
a  very  large  size ;  while  in  other  cases  there  is 
often  merely  fulness  in  the  early  stage,  and 
afterwards  a  distinct  tumour.  In  all  cases  the 
tumour  is  of  the  shape  of  the  caecum,  is  sharply 
circumscribed,  the  lower  part  specially  so,  while 
the  upper  is  less  distinct,  and  may  be  traced 
into  the  ascending  colon  if  this  part  be  also 
inflamed.  When  the  tumour  arises  from  in- 
flammatory thickening  of  the  walls  of  tho 
caecum,  it  is  less  dull  on  percussion  than  when 
consisting  of  faeces.  The  abdomen  is  enlarged. 
Fever  is  usually  Slight  or  absent.  ■,  The  walls  of 
the  caecum  failing  to  contract^  there,  is  obstinate 
constipation,  with  tormina  and  vomiting.  As  u 
rule,  in  children  vomiting  does  not  become  fe- 
culent. In .  typhlitis  stercoralis  intestinal  ob- 
stniction  may  arise  from  the  accumulation  com- 
pletely blocking  the  ileo-csecal  opening;,  then 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  become  very  severe,  and 
the  vomiting  urgent  and  stercoraceous.  Not 
uncommonly  inflammation,,  though  commencing 
thus  in  the  caecum  with  chairacteristic  symptoms, 
extends  all  over  the  colon  (sge  Colon,  Diseases 
of);, then  constipation  will  give  place  to  diarrhaa, 
and  tenesmus  with  muco-sanguinolent  evacuations 
will  indicate  a  similar  affection  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  the  rectum. 

The  attack,  having  lasted  from  two  or  three 
to  ten  or  twelve  days,  usually  subsides  by  resolu- 
tion— the  bowels  are  copiously  relieved,  the 
vomiting  ceases,  and  the  pain,  tenderness,  and 
tumour  disappear  from  the  right  iliac  region. 
Even  symptoms  of-  intestinal  obstruction  -which 
excite  much  anxiety  may  terminate  thus  favour- 
ably. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  course  becomes 
tedious  and  dangerous.  ■  The  accidents  most  to 
be  feared  are : — (1)  Phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the.  caicum  (see 
Pbeityphutis)  ;  and  (2)  peritonitis.;  As  a  rule, 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  confined,  to 
that  portion  covering  the  caecum  and  adjacent 
structures;  it  may,  however,  become  general 
from  extension  of  this  local  inflammation,  but 
more  frequently  from  the  bursting  into,  it  of  tho 
coTt.tents  of  the  caecum,  or  of  an  abscess^ 

Peognosis. — Inasmuch  as  typhlitis  without 
perforation  almost  invariably  ends  in  recovery, 
the  prognosis  depends  on  the  occurrence  of  in- 
flammatory complications  and  sequelae,  and  is, 
therefore,  merged  in  that  of  perityphlitis.  As  a 
rule,  perforative  ulceration  is  less  common  during 
childhood  than  after  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  year. 
If,  notwithstanding  the  relief  of  constipation  and 
the  cessation  of  vomiting,  the  signs  of  local 
inflammation  persist,  ulceration  of  the  caecum,  ot 
the  earliest  stages  of  perityphlitis,,  may  bo  sun- 
pectfl<i. 
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Tbeatjient.— The  indications  are,  (a)  to  re* 
liove  constipation  and  dislodge  accumulations 
from  the  caecum  -with  as  little  irritation  as  pos-" 
Bible,  using  laxatives  combined  with  sedatives, 
e^.  calomel,  colocynth,  confection  of  senna,  or 
saline  aperients  with  opiates,  and  large  -warm 
onemata ;  the  latter  are  indicated  -when  aperients 
by  the  mouth  set  up  or  increase  vomiting, 
or  fail  to  relieve  the  bowels,  or  cannot  bo  pre- 
scribed because  of  obstinate  vomiting.  (A)  To 
subdue  inflammation  by  rest;  poultices,  blisters, 
and  opiates.  The  diet  throughout  should  be  fluid, 
consisting  of  beef-tea,  milk,  and  such  articles. 
AH  strong  aperients  are  to  be  condemned — they 
are  apt  to  increase  the  inflammation  and  the  risk 
of  perforation,  and,  -while  aggravating  the  vomit- 
ing, may  fail  to  move  the  bowels.  When  local 
inflammation  is  severe,  as  indicated  by  great  pain 
and  tenderness,  aperients  by  the'  mouth  should  be 
avoided,  enemata  used,  opium  given  freely,  as  in 
peritonitis,  and  leeches  may  be  applied. 

in.  Dilatation,  Oontraotion,  and  Per- 
foration.— The  caecum  may  be  (I)  iilaUd  from 
accumulation  within  it  of  solids  and  gases,  or 
from  obstruction  in  the  colon ;  (2)  contracted 
from  deposits  (cancer,  &c.),  growths  (polypi),  or 
cicatrising  of  ulcers  (tubercular,  dysenteric) ;  or 
(3)  perforated  from  ulceration  (simple  perforat- 
ing, enteric,  tubercular,  cancerous,  dysenteric 
nicer),  or  tearing  of  the  wall  by  over-distension. 
Perforation  may  lead  to  different  results,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  caecum  selected.  When 
in  the  anterior  surfece,  which  is  completely  in- 
vested by  peritoneum,  a  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis 
is  most  apt  to  follow ;  while  in  the  posterior 
part,  resting  on  the  connective  tissue  of  the  iliac 
fossa,  suppuration  is  usually  the  result. 

Geokqb  Oliveb. 

OAIiOAEEOTJS  DEGENEBATIOir.— A 

form  of  degeneration  characterised  by  the  de- 
posit of  earthy  salts,  especially  of  salts  of  lime, 
in  the  tissues.    See  Deobnebations. 

OAIiOTTIjI  (Calx,  chalk). — Depikition. — 
The  term  calculus  is  now  applied  to  any  kind  of 
concretion  formed  in  the  ducts  or  passages  of 
glandular  organs ;  though  older  writers  limited 
its  employment  to  the  designation  of  concretions 
met  with  in  the  kidneys  and  urinary  bladder. 

Vabietiks. — The  following  is  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  calculous  concretions  met 
with  in  the  human  body,  given  according;  to  their 
alphabetical  order. 

1.  Biliary  Caloiili  vary  considerably  in  size, 
number,  form,  and'  composition.  In  size  they 
range  from  minute  grains  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  a  mass  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The 
smaller  they  are,  generally  the  larger  is  their 
number.  Their  form  is  very  irregular — ^when  soli- 
tary they  are  usually  round  or  oval,  when  nume- 
rous they  are  generally  more  or  less  irregular  in 
shape,  their  surfaces  being  flattened  and  &,aetted 
from  compression.  The  colour  is  usually  a 
blackish-green  or  brown,  less  frequently  yeUow 
or  greyish-white..  In  consistence,  some  are  soft 
like  wax ;  others  hard,  dry,  and  friable.  On 
section  they  will  be  found  to  diflfer  widely — some 
being  granular,  and  made  up  of  sub-morphous 
particles  without  any  apparent  nucleus ;  others 
crystalline,  the  glistening  white  crystals  (choles- 
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terine)  radiating  from  a  central  nucleus,  which 
is  frequently  found  to  consist  of  inspissated 
bile.  Biliary  calculi  consist  almost  entirely  of 
6holesterine  and  bile-pigments,  mixed  with  a 
variable  proportion  of  insoluble  organic  matter 
and  traces  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  To  separate 
the  cholesterine,  finely  powder  the  gall-stone  and 
thoroughly  exhaust  with  ether;  the  ethereal 
solution  on  evaporation  yields  amorphous  choles- 
terine. To  obtain  it  in  the  crystalline  form,  it 
must  be  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  on 
cooling  deposits  it  in  characteristic,  glistening, 
rhombic  plates.  The  pigmentary  matters  can  be 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  residue  of  the  crushed 
gall-stone,  from  which  the  cholesterine  has  been 
removed,  successively  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  dried  residue. is 
then  boiled  with  pure  chloroform  for  some  time, 
and  the  chloroform  extract  is  distilled  to  near 
dryness,  and  several  volumes  of  alcoholare  added, 
which  throws  down  bilirubin.  Bilirubin  thus 
obtained  is  an  orange-red  powder  insoluble  in. 
water  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
very  freely  soluble  in  chloroform.  On  passing  a 
current  of  air  through  an  alkaline  solution  of 
bilirubin  the  solution  acquires  a  green  colour — 
biliverdin.  According  to  Stadeler  biliverdip  is 
formed  from  bilirubin  by,  the  addition  of  one 
atom  of  water  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  A 
brown  pigment,  bilifuscine,  can  also  be  obtained 
by  acting  on  bilirubin  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid. 

2.  Intestinal  Calculi  are  rare  in  man  and 
carnivorous  animals,  but  are  not  uncommon  in 
herbivorous  animals.  They  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  ammonia,  magnesium  phosphate,  calcium 
phosphate,  and  calcium  carbonate,  deposited 
round  a  nucleus,  generally  a  fragment  of  some 
undigestible  material  of  the  food,  such  as  stones 
of  fruit,  husks  of  grain,  or  portions  of  bone. 
There  is  a  kind  of  intestinal  calculus  occasion- 
ally met  with  among  Scottish  and  Lancashire 
people,  who  use  oatmeal  largely  as  food,  wliioh  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  hairs  and  fragments  of  the 
envelopes  of  the  oat,  encrusted  with  calcium 
phosphate  and  carbonate.  Magnesium  carbonate 
when  taken  habitually  and  in  bulk  is  apt  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  bowels  and  concrete  there  ;  there 
is  now  less  risk  of  that  danger  since  the  fluid 
forms  of  magnesia  have  come  into  such  general 
use. 

3.  Pancreatic  Calculi  axe  the  rarest  of  all 
glandular  concretions.  When  found  they  are 
generally  numerous,  being  met  with  in  the  main 
duct,  the  accessory  duct,  and  even  ,in,  the  smaller 
radicles.  The  size  varies  greatly,  the  largest 
that  has  come  under  the  writer's  observation 
being  quite  one  inch  in  length.  They  are  generally 
oval  in  shape,  and  their  surface  has  frequently  a 
worm-eaten  appearance,  of  whitish  colour,  whieh 
when  rubbed  acquires  an  enamel-like  lustre. 
When  broken,  the  fracture  often  presents  a  white, 
glistening,  porcelain  appearance.  One  calculus 
analysed  by  the  writer  gave  a-  percentage  com- 
position of  organic  matter  "24,  fixed  inorganic 
salts  •76.  The  bulk  of  the  fixed  inorganic  salts  ' 
consisted  of  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  phosphate 
being  present  in  much  smaller  proportion. 

4.  Prostatic  Calculi  consist  essentially  of 
calcium  phosphate  and  calcium  carbonate,  though 
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incidentally  traces  of  uric  acid,  calcium  oxalate, 
and  ammonio-magnesi  nm  phosphate  maybe  found. 
They  occur  in  three  fonns,_namely,  (o)  small, 
rough  concretions,  from  the  size  of  a  pin  to  a  hazel 
nut;  (i)  irregular  masses  with  porcelainous  ap- 
pearance ;  and  (o)  large  regular  concretions.  The 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  that  may  he  deposited 
in  the  prostate  gland  is  often  enormous.  When  the 
calculi  are  of  the  small  variety,  fifty  or  sixty  may 
be  present,  and  a  gland  may  feellikeabagof  nuts. 
The  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  contains  a 
specimen  showing  the  enormous  size  these  con- 
cretions may  attain.    See  Peostatb,  Diseases  of. 

6.  Salivary  Calculi  are  generally  rough  ex- 
ternally, irregular  in  shape,  and  are  usually  found 
near  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  which  they  obstruct. 
The  nucleus  frequently  consists  of  some  foreign 
body  which  has  accidentally  found  its  way  into  tie 
duct,  as  a  splinter  of  wood  era  fragment  of  bone. 
Their  chief  component  is  calcium  carbonate,  of 
which  they  contain  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
concretion,  and  traces  of  early  phosphates. 

6.  TTrinaary  Calculi  vary  considerably  in  size, 
form,  colour,  and  general  appearance,  according  to 
their  composition.  The  constituents  that  form 
these  stones  are  uric  acid,  urates,  cystine,  xanthin, 
calcium  oxalate,  calcium  phosphate,  magnesium 
phosphate,  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  also  concretions  of  blood  and 
fatty  substances  (urostealith).  Any  of  the  above- 
named  substances,  combined  with  a  varying  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter,  may  constitute  the  sole 
ingredient  of  acalculus ;  more  commonly,however, 
two  or  more  are  associated  together.  To  fully 
ascertain  the  composition  of  the  mass  of  the  cal- 
culus it  must  be  sawn  across,  and  if  made  up  of 
different  layers,  a  portion  of  each  layer  must  be 
analysed.  See  Oxalic,  Phosphatic,  and  Uric 
Acid  Caiouli,  aijd  Ukine. 

Pathoiogt. — The  manner  in  which  these  con- 
cretions are  formed,  especially  renal  and  urinary 
calculi,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  speculation 
with  physicians,  some  regarding  them  as  of 
purely  local  origin,  others  endeavouring  to 
show  that  they  are  the  result  of  some  peculiar 
diathesis,  wherein  uric  acid,  the  phosphates,  &c. 
are  formed  in  the  body  so  profusely,  and  are 
eliminated  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  precipitated 
m  the  passages.  The  researches  of  Ord  and  Carter 
have  thrown  much  light  on  this  obscure  subject. 
They  have  shown  that  the  particles  constituting 
the  bulk  of  the  calculus  are  not  mere  accre- 
tions, formed  in  the  urinary  passages  by  a  pro- 
cess of  chemical  precipitation,  in  the  presence  of 
blood,  mucus,  &c. ;  but  consist  of  structures, 
designated  as  '  sub-morphous ' — granules,  sphe- 
roids, laminae,  &c. — and  which  require  consider- 
able time  for  their  formation.  They  have  shown 
that  this  modification  of  form,  i.e.  the  change 
from  the  crystalline  to  the  sub-morphous  type, 
can  be  artificially  produced  by  allowing  two 
saline  solutions  to  intermix  slowly  through  a 
colloid  medium ;  as  gum,  albumen,  &c. ;  the 
more  slowly  the  mixture  is  effected  and  the 
denser  the  colloid,  the  more  perfect  is  the  change 
'  to  the  sub-morphous  condition.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  colloid  medium  is  attenuated,  and 
the  admixture  rapid,  the  crystalline  form  is  more 
or  less  retained.  The  nature  of  this  colloid 
medium  has  not  been  clearly  made  out.    The 
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fact  that  calculus  rarely  accompanies.  Blight's 
disease  shows  that  the  ordinary  effusion  of  blood 
or  albumin  into  the  renal  tubules  does  not 
furnish  the  necessary  medium.  Indeed  if  simple 
eflusion  of  fibrin,  or  increased  secretion  of  mucus, 
furnished  the  colloid,  calculus,  instead  of  being 
comparatively  a  rare  (Usease,  would  be  extremely 
common.  Some  authors  have  regarded  the  '  en- 
tangling mucus '  as  the  product  of  a  specific 
catarrh.  Thus  Meckel  speaks  of  a  stone-form- 
ing catarrh  (steinbildendetid  Katarrh) ;  and  Dr. 
Owen  Eees  has  pointed  out  that  among  the 
many  evils  attendant  upon  gout  is  '  a  tendency  of 
mucous  membranes  to  secrete  a  viscid  mucus, 
which  modifies  the  ordinary  crystalline  charactjir 
of  uric  acid,  causing  it  to  appear  in  agglutinate|^ 
masses,  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  urinary 
passages.'  In  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of 
stone,  too  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid 
to  the  condition  of  the  renal  cells.  These  cells 
normally  eliminate  the  urinary  constituents^  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  under  certain 
conditions  of  vital  impairment  these  substances 
may  be  retained  and  deposited,  instead  of  being 
eliminated,  the  cell  itself  furnishing  the  colloid 
medium.  The  objection  urged  against  this  view 
is  that  recent  observers  have  discovered  no 
satisfactory  signs  of  cell-structure  in  the  matrix 
of  calculi ;  but  this  objection  can  hardly  be 
considered  fiital,  since  the  accretion  of  particle; 
within  the  cell  would  gradually  destroy  the 
cell-structure.  Professor  Quekett,  however, 
figured  {Med.  Times,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  S52,  1851) 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  and  triple  phosphate 
contained  in  cells  taken  from  hnm^n  tubuli 
uriniferi ;  and  though  his  observations  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  others,  still  the,  accuracy  of 
his  work  has  never  been  questioned,  and  it  may 
be  when  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  persons  dying  of 
calculous  affections  come  to  be  more  &equeDtly 
examined  by  pathologists,  cells  containing  cal- 
culous constituents  at  an  early  stage  of  depo- 
sition may  be  observed — ^that  is,  before  the  cell- 
wall  is  destroyed.  It  is  a  remarkable  factthat 
calculous  deposit  commencing  in  the  kidney 
tubules  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  convolute^ 
portion  of  the  tubule,  but  invariably  occurs 
at  the  apices  of  the  mammillary  processes,  the 
extremities  of  the  ducti  papillares.  Kow  lest 
blood  circulates  through  this  portion  of  tie 
kidney  than  through  any  other  part  of  it,  and 
moreover  in  the  ducti  papillares,  the  basement 
membrane  (tunica  propria)  disappears  and  the 
wall  consists  of  epithelium  alone.  May  not 
these  anatomical  differences  render  the  cells 
of  this  part  of  the  tubule  more  liable  to  cal- 
culous deposit — in  short,  to  undergo  calculous 
degeneration  7  , 

CATiTPEBS. — An  instrument  employed' for 
measuring  diameters,  more  especially  in  taedl- 
cine  the  diameters  of  the  chest.  See  Phtsicai. 
Examination. 

CALVITIES  (co?Df«s,bald).  ^isas.-.Alffpeeia 
calva.  A  synonym  for  baldness.     Sei  Baldness. 

CAWABIES,  The  (Teneriffe),  in  North-east 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Mean  temperaturein  winter,  64° 
to  85°.  Warmer,  drier,  but  more  variable,  thaa 
Madeira.    East  winds  from  Africa. 
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O&.TSSG'E'B.  {Cancer,  a  crab). — Definition. — 
The  word  cancer  is  witliout  histological  mean- 
ing. We  find  it  and  its  synonym,  oareinoma, 
itsed  as  I6ng  ago  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  latter  term  was  then,  as  is  the  former  at 
the  present  day  by  the  vulgar,  applied  to  any 
new  growth  of  a  malignant  character.  The 
name  originated  in  the  large  ramifying  veins  and 
puckered  furrows  which  spread  from  a  cicatriz- 
ing cancer  that  is  involving  the  skin.  When  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  epithelial  and  con- 
nective-tissue type  of  tumours  was  established 
by  Virchow  and  others,  it  was  decided  to  retain 
the  word  cancer  as  the  name  for  the  more  malig- 
nant or  epithelial  growths;  while  the  equally 
meaningless  but  less  formidable  word  sarcoma 
has  been  from  this  time  confined  to  those 
tumours  which  have  connective  tissue  for  their 
type.     See  Tumoxtks. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word  the  cancers  form  a 
class  which  is,  on  the  whole,  easily  distinguished 
by  definite  microscopical  and  clinical  characters, 
but  at  two  points,  at  least,  the  difference  from 
simpler  growths  is  almost  imperceptible.  First, 
as  a  matter  of  accident,  one  sarcoma  (the  alveo- 
lar) resembles  a  cancer  so  closely  in  micro- 
scopical structure,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  without  reference  to 
clinical  facts ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  can- 
cers are  essentially  depraved  modifications  of 
epithelial,  epidermic,  or  glandular  structure,  they 
may  be  found  to  differ  so  slightly  in  histological 
characters  from  simple  hypertrophies,  that  the 
fact  of  ultimate  malignancy  is  often  all  that  can 
decide  between,  say,  a  papilloma  and  an  epithe- 
lioma, a  glandular  cancer  of  the  rectum  and  a 
simple  polypus,  or  a  soirrhus  of  the  breast  and 
a  chronic  mammary  tamour. 

HisToioQiOAii  Stbcotxjee.  —  Histologically, 
cancers  are  distinguished  by  consisting  partly  of 
cells  of  an  obviously  epithelial  origin  and  partly 
of  connective  tissue.  The  connective-tissue 
forms  alveolar  spaces,  and  may  vary  in  structure 
from  a  loose  fibro-cellular  material  to  strong  and 
old  fibrous  tissue.  The  alveolar  spaces  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  contain  the  epithe- 
lial cells.  These  vaiy  much  in  shape,  size, 
and  arrangement,  but  are  always  easily  separable 
from  the  surrounding  connective-tissue,  while 
they  are  never  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
stroma  of  any  sort. 

Olinical  Ohaeactees. — Clinically,  cancers  are 
distinguished  by  the  structures  in  which  they 
originate ;  by  the  method  of  their  recurrence  and 
their  mode  of  growth ;  as  well  as  by  a  few  charac- 
teristics apparent  to  the  eye  and  touch. 

Beat. — As  their  nature  would  have  rendered 
almost  certain  o  priori,  cancers  probably  never 
originate  except  in  connection  with  epithelial 
or  epidermic  structures — i.e.,  in  skin,  mucous 
membrane,  or  secreting  glands ;  but  as  the 
epidermis  and  epithelium,  the  original  upper 
and  lower  layers  of  the  embryo,  are  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  body,  and  often  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  descendants  of  the 
cells  of  the  middle  layer,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
primary  cancers  have  been  described  as  oo- 
eurring  in  organs  which  have  their  origin  from 
connective-tissue  only..  Such  are  the  instances 
of  primary  cancer  of  bone  and  lymphatic  glands 


the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  which  may 
be  at  present  considered  undecided. 

Recurrence. — The  first  recurrence  is  almost 
without  exception  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which  collect  their  supply  of  lymph  from  the 
seat  of  the  original  tumour ;  when  this  has  oc- 
curred the  process  may  be  repeated  in  the  next 
proximal  lymphatic  glands,  or  numerous  distinct 
tumours  may  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  but  if  a  single  growth  occur  in  another 
locality  without  previous  glandular  enlargement 
the  case  may  probably  be  looked  upon  as  a 
double  primary  development,  A  soft  cancer 
may  burst  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  where 
its  small  particles  may  stick  to  various  parts  of 
the  peritoneum  and  form  the  starting  points  of 
new  grovrths  (disseminated  cancer  of  the  peri- 
toneum) ;  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  seeding 
may  take  place  into  the  lungs  when  an  ulcerated 
epithelioma  projects  into  the  trachea. 

Mode  of  growth.  —  Cancers  increase  in  size 
by  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  the  very  important  clinical 
facts  that  they  are  not  enclosed  by  a  capsule  like 
many  simpler  growths,  and  that  they  have  a 
great  tendency  to  implicate  the  skin  and  cause 
ulceration. 

NaJced-eye  appearances. — ^The  contraction  of 
the  connective-tissue  forming  the  alveoli  in  its 
advance  towards  fibrous  tissue  gives  rise  to 
puckering  of  the  surrounding  skin ;  and  the  loose- 
ness of  the  connection  between  the  epithelial 
and  connective-tissue  elements  causes  a  milky 
juice  consisting  of  the  former  to  escape  on 
scraping  a  recent  section.  This  characteristic 
was  made  much  of  by  our  predecessors  before 
the  word  cancer  had  lost  its  inclusive  meaning ; 
we  knownow  that  many  rapidly  growing  sarcomas 
yield  a  similar  juice,  but  in  less  abundance  than 
cancers ;  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a 
milky  juice  is  now  more  diagnostic  of  the 
malignancy  than  of  the  genetic  origin  of  the 
growth. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  signs  by  which 
cancers  may  be  distinguished  from  other  tu- 
mours. Tables  have  been  published  to  show  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  cancer  attacks 
different  organs ;  they  are  not  upon  the  whole 
trustworthy,  and  this  question  will  be  best  con- 
sidered in  discussing  the  subdivisions  of  the 
genus. 

Classification. — The  subdivisions  of  cancers 
are  as  follows : — 

Hard  cancer  ox  Scirrlms.      \/i-.„.,     . 

Soft  cancer  or  EncephaUM.  J  »i^D'"«  "pb 

Cylindrical  Epithelmna.      "1  Epithelial  and 

Lohnlar  Epithelioma.  J  EpIdeemio  type. 

Colloid, 
Typical  hard  and  soft  cancers  stand  obviously  at 
opposite  ends  of  one  series  which  is  built  upon 
the  type  of  a  secreting  gland :  between  the  two 
are  an  infinitude  of  intermediate  stages.  The 
two  forms  of  epithelioma  are,  quite  as  evidently, 
monstrous  growths  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 
Colloid  is  probably  the  result  of  degeneration  of 
any  one  of  the  other  forms.  Besides  these,  other  , 
varieties  are  often  mentioned  which  do  not  justify 
a  more  complicated  classification ;  amongst  these 
are  tumours,  which  though  of  nearly  normal 
glandular  structure  are  nevertheless  malignant, 
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and :  those  ■whicli  have  reoeived  the  names  Me- 
lanotic, Teliangiectadc,  Osteocanoer,  &c. 

DiisKosia— The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the 
clinical  characters  of  the  several  groups.  That 
of  an  advanced  case  of  cancer  is  generally  easy; 
in  the  early  stages, it  is  mostly  impossible. 

PfiOGNOSis.^^The  prognosis  is  always  bad; 
especially  in  encephaloid  cancer,  but  least  so 
in  epithelioma;  this  suggests  the  much-debated 
questionidf  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  in  its  origin  a  cancer  be  purely  local, 
early  removal  ought  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  ;, 
but  if  there  be  at  the  bottom  a  constitutional 
taint,'  a  reprieve  should  merely  be  granted  until 
a  suitable  fresh  irritation  arise.  There  is  pro- 
bably some  truth  on  both  sides.  The  cancerous 
cachexia  is  often  spoken  of;  it  depends  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  on  the  -sreakening  effects  of 
the  discharge  after  ulceration  has  taken  place  ; 
mental  -worry  may  have  some  share  in  causing 
it;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  cancerous 
patients,  who,  before  they  are  attacked,  are  fre- 
quently amongst  the  most  robust,  often  retain 
their  health  for  a  remarkably  long  time. 

CovaSE. — The  course  of  a  cancer  depends  upon 
its  seat,  and  the  symptoms  must  accordingly  be 
sought  amongst  the  articles  on  diseases  of  special 
regions.  If,  however,  life  be  not  shortened  as 
a  result  of  interference  with  the  functions  of 
the  organ  attacked,  death  is  caused  either  by 
marasmus — the  result  of  prolonged  suppiiration 
and  pain,  or  by  extensive  or  repeated  haemor- 
rhages. The  rate  of  progress  is  more  slow  as 
age  advances. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  treatment  of  cancer  in  tho 
early  stages  can  only  be  undertaken  by  the 
surgeon,  and  the  reader  ia  accordingly  referred 
for  information  on  this  head  to  surgical  text- 
books ;,  in  the  later  stages  the  physician  may 
be  called  upon  to  treat  symptoms,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  all  the  specifics  introduced 
either  by  regular  practitioners  or  by  charlatans 
have  proved  quite  inefficient,  if  not  actually 
harmful. 

We  shall  now  discuss  the  varieties  of  cancer. 

I.  Scirrhus.—  Scirrhus,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
amongst  the  hardestof  tumours,  if  bony  growths 
be  excepted.  Its  hardness,  as  compared  with  soft 
cancer,  depends  upon  the  larger  proportion  which 
the  alveolarstroma  bears  to  the  contained  cells ; 
and  this  is  probably  the  consequence  of  "the  soil 
in  which  the  tumour  originates,  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  rather  than  of  any  specific 
difference  between  them. 

Seat. — The  female  breast  is  the  most  common 
seat  for  scirrhus,  but  it  also  occurs  in  the 
stomach,  uterus,  tongue,  oesophagus,  and  the 
liver  and  other  glands,  and  it  has  been  described 
as  primary  in  the  prostate,  testicle,  skin,  and 
other  structures. 

Naked-eye  appearances. — A  section  through 
the  centre  of  a  matured  hard  cancer  of  the 
breast  presents  to  the  naked  eye  ■well-marked  and 
constant  appearances,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  such  peculiarities  as  are  due  to  the  situation, 
will  serve  as  a  description  of  such  a  tumour 
occurring  elsewhere.  These  are  clearly  explained 
by  the  microscopical  arrangement,  and  when 
looked  at  by  the  light  which  it  affords,  fully 
ttocount  for  all  the  clinical  characters.    The 


knife  passes  through  it  with  a  creaking  noise, 
and  the  cut  surfaces  are  at  once  hollowed  in  the 
centre.  Thei^e  is  not  a  sharp  edge  to  the  growth, 
and  the  circumference  is  of  a,  greyish  or  pinKsh 
white  tint,  projecting  a  little  above  the  surrotmd- 
ing  tissues,  into  which  it  sends  small  lobular  pro-, 
longations ;  the  hollow  centre  is  very  hard  and 
cf  a  glistening  white  colour.  Soirrhjis  is  evidently 
fibrous  in  structure,  and  receives  from  ,  all 
qviarters  fibrous  bauds,  which  often  pass  far-out 
into  the  feit  of  the  breast  or  the  skin,  and  some  of . 
which  can  nearly  always,  be  traced .  ta>  the  prin- 
cipal milk-ducts.  .  Between  the  .eentte  and /the 
edge  is  the  greater  part  of  the  tumour,  on  the 
whole  of  a  pinkish-yellow  colour,  but  notably 
pink  and  soft  externally,  and  yellow  and  hard 
internaUy. :  The  surface  yields  amilky  jmce on 
scraping,  and  may  show  some  of  the  following  ap- 
pearances, which  are,  however,  accidental^,  round 
the  circumference  little  masses,  of  healthy  fat 
may  be  included,  .though  this  but  rarely  happens; . 
"cysts  containing  giumous  grey  or  red  fluid  may 
have  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  new 
growth  or  by  haemorrhage;  or  such  a  haemorrhage 
may  have  resulted  in  patches  of  yellow  or  even 
black  pigmentation. 

Microscopical  appearances, — Without  discuss- 
ing the  jnerits  of  the  opposing  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  cancer-cells,  the  following  maybe  taken 
as  the  undoubted  microscopical  appearances  of 
scirrhus.;  the  grey  outer  layer  is  made  up  of  in- 
definite smallish  round  cells,  resembling  white 
blood-corpuscles,  infiltrated  through  the  tisane 
into  which  the  growth  is  spreading,  amongst 
which  are  scattered  a  few  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  epithelial  cells.  The  next  or.  pink: 
layer  represents  full  development,  and  shows 
fibro-cellular  stroma,  enclosing  large  epithelioid 
cells,  and  containing  a  copious  supply  of  vessels. 
In  the  third  or  yellow  layer  the  stromahas  he- 
come  fibrous  and  the  cells  are  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration;  and  in  the  inner  white  centre  the 
cells  are,replaced  by  indefinite  masses  of  gi:aniilar 
debris,  and  the  stroma  consists  of  firm,  and  old 
fibrous  tissue.-  See  figs.  125, 127,  and  126;  ,i 

The  relation  of  these  appearances  to  the  clini- 
cal peculiarities  of  Bcirrhus/is  as. follows:  the 
excessive  hardness  is  explained  by  the  great 
development  of  fibrous  tissue ;  the  peculiar  in- 
definiteness  of  the  edge,  and  the  tendency  to. 
involve  the  skin  and  ulcerate,  by  the  manner  of 
growth ;  while  the  puckering,  retraction  of  the 
nipple,  and  indirectly  (from  the  manner  in  which 
cutaneous  nerves  are  involved)  the  prickingiand 
shooting  pains,  are  due  to  the  contraction  or 
cicatrization  of  the  stroma.  To  the  latter  is  also 
due  a  very  important  but  notgenerally  recognized 
diagnostic  character  of  an  early  scirrhus,  namely, 
that  long  before  the  skin  is  involved  it  is  seen 
to  be  dimpled  when  gently  moved  to  and  froovei 
the  growth.  A  scirrhus"  which  has  involved' the 
skin  forms  a  purplish-red,:  flattened,  and  sinning 
tumour,  covered  with  small  veins  and  tender) to 
the  touch ;  the  ulc^r  which  results  &om  its.  break- 
ing down  is  ragged,  with  a  hard  base  and  hard 
irregular  undermined  edges,  and  a  dirty  surface 
covered  by  knobby  masses  of  pseudo-granulationB) 
which  have  a  great  tendency  to  bleed  and  often 
slough.  As  it  is  often  removed  it  often  returns 
.in  the  scar.    When  occurring  in  the  liver  it  ia 
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rio.  117.  Papilloma  of  SoEb  Palate.  Fi9. 118.    EplthDlioma  o£  Lip.  Pio.  113.    rdgo  oJ  KoL'ent  moer. 
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Pis.  120.  Simple  Polypus  otEeotnm.      D^G.121.    Columnar  Epithelioma  of 

Intestine. 


riQ.l£2.    Colloid  of  Breast. 


Pia.  123.  Cancer  o(  Liver  (Sciirho.       Pio.  125.  Scirrlitia,  Infiltrating  Pat. 
encepbaloid). 


Pig.  127.    Soirrlms  of  Mamma. 


Fig.  128.    Adenoid  of  Upper         FiG.  130.  Adeno-'d  of  Breast  (common 
.Taw  (Benign).  type). 


Pig.  130.    Ulcerated  Ari-noid  of        '  Pig.  ISl.    Aflenoirt  of  Bve»st  (epi- 
Parotid  (Malignant).  thelial  element  in  exoe=f). 


Pig.  132.    Adenoid  of  Breast 
(Adeno-sarcoma). 


Srawinffs  Blmtrating  a  Series  of  Tumours  of  the  Epithelial  Type.     All  drawn  to  the  same 

scale  (  X  87  diameters). 
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%fteT  than  elsewhere,  and  the  name  of  scirrho- 
eucephaloid  is  often  giyen  to  it.    Sea  fig.  96. 

II.  Encephaloid. — Encephaloid,  medullary, 
or  soft  cancer,  bo  named  from  its  usually  brain- 
like appearance  and  consistence,  is  softer  and 
gro-vrs  more  rapidly,  and  is  more  frequently  ob- 
served in  internal  organs  than  scirrhus,  often  in- 
deed forming  enormous  intra-abdominxl  tumours. 
Seat. — ^It  has  hitherto  been  observed  as  pri- 
mary in  the  salivary  and  mammary  glands,  tes- 
ticle, ovary,  and  prostate,  the  thyroid  body,  and 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  liver, 
and  the  stomach.  It  has  with  some  degree  of 
looseness  been  sometimes  called  the  cancer  of 
childhood  by  those  who  consider  scirrhus  as 
almost  peculiar  to  old  age. 

Na&m-eye  appearances. — To  the  naked  eye  a 
fresh  section  usually  presents  a  convex  surface ; 
it  is  whitish,  but  generally  mottled  by  coloured 
patches,  the  result  of  old  or  recent  hemorrhages, 
and  yields  very  copiously  a  milky  juice  on 
scraping. 

Microscopical  appearances. — Encephaloid  can- 
cer differs  from  scirrhus  only  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  chief  factors.  The  cells  are 
more  numerous  and  are  contained  in  larger 
spaces ;  they  are  sometimes  small,  but  gener^ly 
much  larger  than  in  scirrhus;  and  the  stroma  is 
delicate  and  fibro-cellular  and  very  small  in 
amount.    See  fig.  124 

Its  method  of  extension  is  the  same  as  that 
of  other  members  of  the  class.  It  is  by  far 
■the  most  malignant  form  of  cancer,  because 
of  its  rate  of  growth  and  recurrence,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  causes  general  cachexia. 

Epithelioma. — ^Lobular  epithelioma,  epi- 
thelial cancer,  or  cancroid,  develops  in  con- 
nection with  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and 
though  consisting  essentially  of  squamous  epi- 
thelium, may  start  from  a  part  which  is  covered 
by  the  cylindrical  variety.  It  occurs  near  the 
natural  orifices  of  the  mucous  tracts  —  as,  for 
example,  on  the  mouth  and  tongue,  anus,  penis, 
or  vulva ;  but  also  at  other  parts  of  the  skin  — 
as  on  the  acrotum  (chimney-sweep's  cancer)  and 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  cesophaguS.  The  his- 
tory of  a  local  irritation  is  often  obtainable, 
but  more  frequently  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
discovered. 

Naked-eye  appearances. — The  first  appearance 
is  that  of  a  pimple,  which  soon  breaks  down  in 
the  centre,  forming  a  small  sore.  When  fully 
developed  there  is  an  irregular  ulcer  with  an 
extensive  hard  and  nodular,  generally  in- 
flamed base  and  circumference;  the  edges  are 
abrupt  or  undermined,  and  the  floor  grey  or 
reddish,  very  uneven,  discharging  a  foul  pus,  and 
with  a  groat  tendency  to  bleed.  As  a  rule  there 
is  considerable  pain,  and  the  proximal  lym- 
phatic glands  are  very  generally  enlarged.  A 
section  to  the  naked  eye  shows  a  number  of 
minute  cylinders  of  yellowish- white  colour,  cut 
sometimes  longitudinally,  sometimes  trans- 
Yersely,_fusing  together  into  an  indefinite  mass 
superficially,  but  more  or  less  discrete  below, 
and  infiltrating  amongst  the  subjacent  tissues. 
On  squeezing  the  section  little  nodules  like 
sebum  appear  on  the  surface. 

Microscopical  appearances. — The  cylinders  or 
lobes  of  epithelioma  are  found  to  be  made  up  cf 


squamous  epithelium,  which  generally  exhibits 
in  parts  a  crenated  margin  (Max  Schultze's  spine- 
cells).  A  s  in  the  skin,  the  deeper — that  is  the  cir- 
cumferential— layer  of  cells  in  each  lobe,  which 
are  the  youngest,  are  roundish  or  oblong,  with 
large  nuclei,  and  staining  readily ;  further  in, 
the  cells  are  larger  and  flatter,  and  in  the  centre 
are  found  the  well-known  globes  or  nests.  These 
were  considered  at  one  time  as  peculiar  to 
epithelioma,  but  are  now  known  to  occur  in 
warts  and  corns ;  they  consist  of  onion-like  ar- 
rangements of  epithelial  cells,  varying  much 
in  size  and  the  number  of  concentric  layers, 
and  containing  in  tho  centre  sometimes  an 
amorphous  mass,  sometimes  large  and  irregular 
cells.  The  tissues  beneath  and  between  the 
lobules  are  infiltrated  with  small  cells,  and 
often  contain  in  sections  what  appear  to  be  iso- 
lated masses  of  epithelium ;  these  are,  however, 
the  ends  of  divided  divergent  lobules.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  exact  starting-point  of  an  epithe- 
lioma, the  share  which  the  sweat-  and  other 
glands  talce  in  it,  and  also  as  to  the  rationale  of 
the  formation  of  the  globes.    See  fig.  118. 

Epithelioma  seems  to  be  more  local  in  its  nature 
than  other  cancers — that  is,  a  complete  and  early 
removal  has  not  unfrequently  given  the  patient 
a  long  lease  of  life.  It  recurs,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
lympathic  glands,  which  inflame  and  suppurate, 
and  in  the  scar,  and  generally  proves  fatal  from 
the  constitutional  disturbance  it  gives  rise  to. 
Later  but  more  rarely  it  may  appear  in  the  in- 
ternal viscera,  bones,  &c. 

Cylindrical  Epittielioma. — The  cylindrical 
epithelioma — badly  named  adenoid  or  glandular 
cancer^— is  speoiaUy  the  cancer  of  the  alimen- 
tary mucous  membrane,  but  may  occur  in  the 
bladder  and  elsewhere. 

Naked-eye  a/ppearances. — To  the  naked  eye 
it  forms  at  first  a  prominent  tumour  in  the 
interior  of-aviscus,  which  has  a  tendency  like 
other  cancers  to  ulcerate  and  involve,  surround- 
ing tissues,  so  that  the  mass  may  reach  an 
enormous  size,  and  may  even  make  its  appear- 
ance through  the  skin.  To  the  naked  eye  a 
section  is  generally  whitish  and  has  a  granular 
appearance,  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  tubules  of 
which  it  is  made.  It  frequently  causes  death  by 
obstruction  of  the  bowel,  but  if  it  last  sufficiently 
long,  it  recurs  unaltered  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  then  in  the  viscera  and  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  recurrences 
in  the  liver  with  little  if  any  implication  of 
lymphatic  glands. 

Microscopical  appearances. — Cylindrical  epi- 
thelioma consists  essentially  of  irregular  tubules 
lined  with  columnar  epithelium  in  one  or  more 
layers,  which  are  the  much  overgrown  crypts  of 
Lieberkiihn,  and  differ  in  microscopical  structure 
from  simple  papilloma  of  the  digestive  tract  only 
in  the  greater  irregularity  of  the  cells  and  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  connective-tissue  stroma 
between  the  tubes.     See  fig.  121. 

Colloid. —  Colloid,  or  alveolar  cancer,  named 
from  its  jelly-like  appearance,  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  developed  originally  in  its 
mature  form,  or  whether  it  results  from  tho 
degeneration,  of  one  of  the  classes  of  cancer 
1  described  above.    The  latter  view  is  that  moet 
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widely  held,  though  It  must  be  allowed  that 
epithelioma  seldom  degenerates  in  this  way,  and 
also  that  the  coUoid  change  usually  takes  place 
pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the  tumour. 

Seat. — Colloid  cancer  is  found  most  frequently 
in  the  abdominal  viscera  and  peritoneum,  but 
may  occur  elsewhere,  as  in  the  breast.  Its 
malignancy  is  great,  but  is  shown  chiefly  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  involves  surrounding 
tissues ;  it  thus  forms  primary  tumours  of  enor- 
mous size,  but  as  a  secondary  growth  is  less 
common ;  it  does,  however,  occur  in  lymphatic 
glands  and  other  parts.  It  causes  death  in  most 
cases  by  interference  with  the  functions  of 
the  organs  attacked. 

Naked-eye  appearances. — Colloid  cancer  con- 
sists to  the  naked  eye  of  a  mass  of  semi-trans- 
parent jelly,  varying  slightly  in  colour,  but 
mostly  pale  yellow :  this  is  intersected  by  deli- 
cate white  fibrous  bands,  forming  alveolar  spaces 
of  different  sizes,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
consistence  of  the  growth  depends  upon  the  rela/- 
tive  proportions  of  these  two  constituents. 

Microscopical  appearances. — The  bands  are 
found  to  be  actually  fibrous ;  the  contained  jelly 
is  arranged  in  concentric  laminae  between  which 
are  minute  granules,  and  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  granular  mass,  sometimes  quite  indefinite, 
but  often  showing  clearly  that  it  consists  of  the 
remains  of  altered  cells.  These  cells  are  seen 
in  the  more  recent  parts  of  the  growth  to  be  the 
subjects  of  colloid  degeneration.  The  source  of 
the  colloid  material  must  be  considered  still 
undecided;  that  some  of  it  is  formed  by  the 
cells  is  certain,  but  it  is  not  equally  clear 
whether  the  stroma  takes  any  share  in  its  depo- 
sition.   See  fig.  122. 

CoNOtusroN. — Our  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  new  growths  is  undergoing  a  process  of  rapid 
evolution.  While,  therefore,  the  writer  has 
endeavoured  in  this  article,  and  in  that  on 
Tumours,  to  represent  the  opinions  most  widely 
accepted  at  the  present  day,  he  is  conscious  that 
in  a  very  short  time  these  opinions  may  require 
considerable  modification.  B.  J.  Gocleb. 

CAITCBITK  OBIS  (^Canomm,  a  sore; 
and  oris,  of  the  mouth).  SraoN. :  G-angrenous 
Stomatitis ;  Noma ;  Pr.  le  Nome ;  Ger.  Wasssr- 


Definition. — A  phagedsenic  ulceration  of  the 
cheek  and  lip,  rapidly  proceeding  to  sloughing. 

Mtioloqy. — Cancrum  oris  is  usually  seen  in 
delicate,  ill-fed,  ill-tended  children ;  and  in 
these  subjects  it  is  commonly  a  sequela  to  one 
of  the  eruptive  fevers.  Pormerly  it  ased  some- 
times to  be  due  to  excessive  doses  of  mercury. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  commences  by  swel- 
ling and  tenderness  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  if  at  this  stage  the  mucous  membrane  is  exa- 
mined, it  will  usually  be  found  that  there  is  some 
superficial  ulceration  on  the  inside  of  the  lip  or 
cheek — that  is,  ulcerative  stomatitis.  From  this 
slight  beginning  the  disease  rapidly  advances. 
The  soft  tissues  become  much  swollen,  brawny, 
shining,  and  red.  Presently  a  livid  spot  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  centre,  and  the  surround- 
ingpart  becomes  purplish  or  mottled.  If  the 
patient  can  open  his  mouth  sufficiently  to  give 
a  view  of  the  gums,  they  will  be  seen  to  be 
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red,  congested,  spongy,  and  bathed  with  a  profuss 
and  fcetid  saliva.  The  livid  tissues  of  the  cheek 
rapidly  slough,  the  disease  perhaps  involving 
the  lip,  or  spreading  to  the  gum,  laying  bare 
the  alveolar  processes,  and  loosening  the  teeth. 
This  local  aflfection  is  attended  by  a  high  degree 
of  pyrexia,  and  by  great  prostration. 

The  disease  is  very  fatal.  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thez  state  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty 
cases  recover. 

TjjKiTMENT. — This  consists  in  the  application 
of  strong  nitric  acid  to  any  points  where  the 
ulceration  and  sloughing  are  spreading.  Poultices 
should  be  kept  constandy  on  the  cheek,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  sore  should  be  syringed  with  a 
disinfecting  lotion.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  administration  of  a  full 
amount  of  beef-tea,  milk,  eggs,  &e.,  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  as 
well  as  bark,  ammonia,  and  other  suitable  tonics. 
Begular  and  systematic  administration  of  food 
and  medicine  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and 
if  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  nutritious 
enemata  must  be  used  regularly. 

W.  Faiklie  Clakke. 

CANITIES  {camts,  hoary  or  greyhaired).— 
Whiteness  or  greyness  of  the  hair.  See  Haie, 
Diseases  of. 

OANHES  in  France,  on  the  Meditep- 
raaean  coast.  A  dry,  bracing,  fairly  mild  winter 
climate.  Exposed  to  N.W.  Abundant  accom- 
modation, both  near  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea, 

CAITTHAKIDES,  Poisoning  by.  See 
Appendix. 

CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE.— A  warm, 
generally  dry  climate,  but  very  variable,  and 
liable  to  sudden  storms.  Living  dear,  and  loco- 
motion difficult. 

OAPILLABIES,  Diseases  of.— The  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  capillaries  may  be  described 
in  the  following  order : — 1.  Fatty  Degeneration. 
2.  Calcareous  Degeneration.  3.  Albuminoid 
Degeneration.  4.  Pigmentation,  5.  Changes  in 
Inflammation.  6.  Dilatation.  7.  Narrowing 
and  Obliteration.  8.  Thrombosis.  9.  Embolism. 
10.  Rupture.  11.  The  New  Formation  of  CapiU 
Isiries.  12.  Capillaries  in  New  Growths  and 
Tubercle.  13.  Changes  in  the  Perivascular  Spa«9 
and  Sheath.     14.  Teleangiectasis. 

1.  Patty  Degeneration  is  the  most  common 
disease  of  the  capillary-wall,  and  is  frequently 
associated  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  The  cause  of  this  change  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  capillary  is,  as  elsewher?, 
interference  with  nutrition,  and  especially  wii 
oxidation.  It  is  accordingly  found  in  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood;  in  interference  with  the 
blood-supply;  and  in  lesions  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  microscopical  characters  of  the  early  stages 
of  fatty  degeneration  when  it  affects  the  capilla- 
ries are  not  peculiar;  in  advanced  stages  the 
diseased  vessels  may  present  the  appearance  of 
opaque  granular  cords ;  and  the  lymphatic  sheaths 
of  the  cerebral  capillaries  are  sometimes  found, 
under  such  circumstances,  filled  with  oil-globules 
and  fatty  cells.  A  frequent  termination  of 
the  disease  is  rupture  and  haemorrhage.    Fattv 
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degeneiation  of  the  capillaries  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  nervous  centies,  in  the  kidneys,  in 
certain  tumours,  and  in  the  products  of  infarction 
and  inflammation, 

2.  Caloaieous  Degeneration,  is  rare  in 
capillaries. 

3.  Albuminoid  Degeneration  affects  the 
Malpighian  glomeruli  in  the  early  stage  of 
albuminoid  disease  of  the  Iddneys.  In  other 
parts  of  the  body  the  capillaries  are  less  subject 
to  albuminoid  change  than  the  small  arteries. 

4.  Pigmentation. — Pigmentary  granules  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  walls  of  capillaries, 
but  they  more  frequently  occupy  the  perivascular 
space.  In  either  situation  pigmentation  is  the 
result  of  chronic  congestion  or  inflammation,  or 
of  haemorrhage. 

5.  Changes  in  Infianmiation. — The  changes 
of  the  capillaries  of  an  inflamed  part  constitute 
an  important  factor  of  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion.   See  Imfiamuation. 

6.  Dilatation  of  capillaries,  irhich  is  one 
of  the  changes  in  inflammation  just  referred  to, 
may  become  permanent  if  the  process  be  chronic. 
Changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  capillary-wall, 
combined  with  disturbances  of  the  circulation, 
such  as  increased  pressure,  produce  local  dilata- 
tion or  Aneurism  of  the  vessels  and  subsequent 
rupture.  This  is  one  form  of  miliary  aneurism 
as  it  occurs  in  the  brain. 

7.  ITarrowing  and  Obliteration. — Narrow- 
ing of  capillaries  may  be  temporary,  as  in  in- 
flammation; or  permanent,  from  external  pres- 
sure, or  from  interference  with  the  blood-supply. 
Karrowing  may  proceed  to  complete  obliteration. 

8.  Q'hrombosia  commonly  occurs  in  capil- 
laries as  a  consequence  of  embolism  or  of  throm- 
bosis in  the  associated  arteries  or  veins.  Less 
frequently  the  coagulation  of  blood  is  primary, 
and  is  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  usual  causes  of 
thrombosis,  namely,  feebleness  of  the  circulation 
and  alteration  of  tie  blood. 

9.  Smbolism. — ^The  phenomena  of  ordinary 
embolism  in  a  great  measure  aifect  the  capillaries 
corresponding  with  the  obstructed  artery.  But 
besides  this  change,  capillaries  are  themselves 
subject  to  embolism,  or  impaction  of  particles 
within  them.  The  products  of  inflammation  or 
degeneration,  pigment-particles,  oil  or  fat  drops 
from  the  marrow  of  fractured  bones,  organisms, 
and  various  substances  artificially  introduced 
into  .the  circulation,  have  been  discovered  ob- 
structing the  capillaries  in  different  instances. 
All  the  possible  results  of  embolis'n  in  large 
vessels  may  follow,  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  in  the  cajse  of  the  cerebral  vessels  definite 
symptoms  are  believed  by  some  to  result,  such 
as     delirium    and   choreic   movements.      See 

CHOIiEA. 

10.  Eupture. — Three  circumstances  specially 
determine  the  occurrence  of  this  lesion  of  capil- 
laries, namely,  disease  of  the  vessel-wall,  increase 
of  the  blood-pressure,  and  a  '  terminal '  distri- 
bution of  the  branches  of  the  artery  that 
supplies  them.  The  most  common  diseases  of 
the  wall  are  fatty  degeneration  and  aneurism. 
The  blood-pressure  rises  within  the  capillaries  of 
any  part  in  ventricular  hypertrophy,  in  increased 
tension  of  the  arteries  of  other  parts,  and  in  ve- 
nous obstruction.    When  an  artery  is  '  terminal,' 
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that  is,  unprovided  with  other  anastomoses 
than  through  its  capillaries,  no  lateral  relief  can 
be  afforded  in  sudden  and  excessive  rises  in 
the  forcB  of  the  circulation.  For  these  several 
reasons,  rupture  of  capillaries  is  most  frequent 
when  the  vessel-walls  have  been  weakened  in 
the  fatty  degeneration  of  senile  decay,  in  septic- 
aemia, inflammation,  purpura,  fever,  and  scurvy ; 
in  chronic  Blight's  Disease,  with  increased  blood- 
pressure;  and  in  such  organs  as  the  corpus 
striatum,  retina,  spleen,  kidney,  villi,  and  skin. 
Disturbances  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  the 
chest  powerfully  influence  the  occurrence  of 
capillary-rupture  in  the  respiratory  tract,  When 
a  capillary-wall  gives  way,  the  blood  is  extrava- 
sated  either  on  a  free  surface,  constituting  hsemor- 
hage  ;  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues  aroimd ; 
or  along  the  lymphatic  sheath  of  the  ruptured 
vessel,  where  it  gives  rise  to  the  appearance 
that  has  been  described  as  cUsMcting  capillary 
aneurism, 

11.  ITew  Formation  of  Capillaries. — Capil- 
laries grow  or  develop  in  nearly  all  forms  of  new 
growth,  whether  inflammatory  or  otherwise. 
The  young  capillaries  are  derived  either  from 
cellular  buds  upon  previous  capillaries,  which 
become  hollowed  by  the  blood-pressure;  irom 
anastomosing  exudation-cells,  or  ponuective- 
tissue  corpuscles;  or,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
parallel  disposition  of  exudation-cells. 

12.  Capillaries  in  New  QTOwtha  and 
Tubercle. — The  capillary-walls  are  believed  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
certain  forms  of  new  growth.    See  Tomoues  and 

TCBEBOLE. 

18.  Changes  in  the  Perivascular  Space 
and  Sheath. — The  perivascular  or  lymphatic 
sheath,  which  probably  envelopes  all  capillaries, 
is  liable  to  certain  morbid  conditions,  which  are 
chiefly  secondary  to  changes  in  the  vessel  within 
it.  Thus  the  space  may  become  filled  with  blood 
from  escape  of  the  corpuscles  by  rupture  or 
otherwise;  with  leucocytes  in  inflammation; 
with  oil-globules  and  fatty  corpuscles  in  degene- 
ration of  the  wall;  with  pigment-particles;  or 
with  serum  in  disturbances  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  calibre  of  the  perivascular  canal, 
which  varies  inversely  with  that  of  the  contained 
capillary,  may  thus  be  increased,  and  present 
uniform  or  irregular  dilatation. 

Changes  in  the  outer  sheath,  or  wall  of  the 
lymphatic  space,  have  also  been  observed,  in- 
cluding fatty  degeneration  of  the  lining  cells  and 
hyaline  thickening. 

14.  Teleangiectasia. — At  least  one  form  of 
vascular  tumour  consists  of  a  local  over-growth 
of  capillaries,  which  are  both  enlarged  and  multi- 
plied.   See  TxjMOUBS.       J.  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

CAPIIiLAKT  BEONCHITIS.  — Inflam- 
mation  involving  the  minute  bronchial  tubes. 
See  Bronchi,  Diseases  of. 

CABBOIiIO  ACID,  Poisoning  by.  Sea 
Poisons. 

CAEBONIC  ACID,  Poisoning  by.— The 
inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  causes  injurious  or 
fatal  results,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
and  degree  of  concentration.  Carbonic  acid 
accumulates  in  large  quantities,  almost  undiluted, 
in  pits,  cellars,  wells,  mines  (especially  after 
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explosions,  constituting  what  is  called  choke- 
damp),  volcanic  grottoes,  fermenting  vats,  lime- 
kilns, &c.  A  continuous  contamination  of  the 
atmospheric  air  -with  carbonic  acid  goes  on  from 
the  respiration  of  animals  and  the  combustion  of 
fuel.  The  gradual  exhaustion  of  oxygen  and 
proportionate  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
iU-rentilated  apartments  is  one  of  the  factors  of 
the  evil  results  of  bad  ventilation,  but  not  the 
only  one,  as  other  animal  exhalations  contribute 
largely  to  the  result. 

As  a  rule  excess  of  carbonic  acid  means  cor- 
responding deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  proportion  cannot  exceed  10  per 
cent,  without  rapidly  fatal  results  ensuing;  but 
much  less  than  this  causes  injurious,  and  even  the 
like  conseijuences  if  long  inhaled ;  and  less  than 
2  per  cent,  cannot  be  breathed  for  any  length  of  • 
time  with  impunity. 

If  the  amoimt  of  oxygen  be  not  correspond- 
ingly diminished,  carbonic  acid  if  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  the  atmosphere  respired  will 
still  act  fatally.  Thus  Bernard  found  that  a  bird 
died  instantaneously  in  an  atanosphere  of  equal 
parts  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  Snow 
found  that  20  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  an 
atmosphere  containing  the  normal  proportion  of 
oxygen  soqn  proved  fatal  to  small  animals,  and 
that  even  12  per  cent,  might  cause  death  after  a 
longer  interval. 

Symptoms. — Undiluted  carbonic  acid  is  not 
readily  inhaled,  as  it  tends  to  induce  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  butimmersion  in  such  an  atmosphereis 
rapidly  fatal.  It  seems  to  act  like  a  narcotic: 
The  patient  falls  down  prostrate  and  insensible, 
and  death  occurs  almost  immediately.'  This 
effect  is  seen  occasionally  when  labourers  in- 
cautiously descend  an  old  well,  or  when  miners 
enter  a  region  filled  with  choke-damp.  Hot 
unfrequently  more  than  one  fall  victims,  as  one 
goes  to  see  what  has  happened  to  the  other  and 
meets  the  same  fate. 

When  the  carbonic  acid  is  more  diluted  the 
symptoms  are  headache,  giddiness,  and  sense  of 
oppression ;  followed  by  drowsiness,  and  singing 
in,  the  ears ;  and  passing  into  a  condition  of 
stupor  and  insensibility,  with  stertorous  breath- 
ing and  muscular  prostration,  death  usually 
occurring  quickly  and  without  convulsions.  If 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  corresponds  with 
deficiency  of  oxygen,  we  have  in  addition  to  the 
essentially  narcotic  effects  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
dyspnoea  and  other  sjrmptoms  of  asphyxia  {see 
Asphyxia). 

PosT-MOBTEM  APPEAEAN0E3.  —  These  are 
largely  those  of  asphyxia,  viz.,  a  general  engorge- 
ment of  the  venous  system.  This  is  generally 
seen  in  the  brain,  more  frequently  than  in  as- 
phyxia pure  and, simple.  The  blood  is  dark  and 
fluid.  The  haemoglobin  is  completely  reduced. 
Animal  heat  is  said  to  be  retained  long  after 
death,  and  rigidity  is  well-marked  and  enduring. 
Patholooy. — As  has  abeady  been  said,  carbonic 
acid  does  not  act  merely  as  a  negative  asphyxiant 
by  taking  the  place  of  oxygen,  but  has  a  dis- 
tinctly toxic  narcotic  effect.  Very  frequently 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  there  is  a 
combination  of  asphyxia,  essentially  due  to  defect 
of  oxygen,  with  the  narcotic  symptoms  due  to 
carbonic  acid. 
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Tbeatment.  —  1.  Prephylaetie.  —  Cautioa 
should  be  exercised  in  exploring  wells,  mines, 
&c.,  where  there  is  likelihood  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  carbonic  acid.  The  introduction  of  a 
lighted  candle  is  a  rough  and  ready  test  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  mere  fact  of  a  candle 
continuing  to  bum  in  an  atmosphere-  is  no  test 
of  its  being  respirable  with  impunity,  for  a  candle 
will  burn  in  an  atmosphere  containing  10  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  if  the.  oxygen  is  present 
in  the  normal  amount,  and  the  presence  of  an 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide  sufficient  to  cause 
death  will  not  materially  affect  the  flame.  If 
carbonic  acid  reaches  the  proportion  of  16  per 
cent,  the  candle  will  be  extinguished,  however. 
If  a  candle  is  extinguished,  then  certainly  the 
atmosphere  cannot  be  breathed,  and  therefore 
the  test  is  of  sound  practical  value.  If  car- 
bonic acid  does  exist  it  should  be  expelled  by 
creating  a  draught  of  some  kind.  Thus  welU 
may  be  swept  by  some  such  contrivance  as  an 
inverted  lunbrellaj  and  a  stream  of  air  can  be 
directed  into  enclosed  spaces. 

2.  Eestorative. — ^Artificial  respiration  and  its 
various  accessories  are  needed  to  restore  a 
person  actually  in  a  state  of  coma  from  carbonic 
acid. :  This  treatment,  of  course,  .is  subsequent 
to  instant  removal  from  the  impure  atmosphere. 
Pure  oxygen  should  also  be  administered  if  at 
hand.  D.  Fbkeiee. 

CABBOlflO  OXIDE,  Foisoning  by.— 
Carbonic  oxide  is  a  much  more  dangerous  agent 
than  carbonic  acid,  and  to  it  are  due  many  of  the 
effects  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  latter.  Pure 
carbonic  oxide  is  rarely  generated'  out  of  the 
chemical  laboratory,  but  mixed  with  other  gases 
carbonic  oxide  is  not  uncommon.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  the  fumes  of  bumilig  charcoU. 
The  carbonic  acid  of  the  burning  charcoal  while 
passing  over  the  heated  embers  loses  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  or  takes  up  an  atom  of  carbon,  ana  is 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  bums  with 
a  bluish  flame  at  the  top.  The  toxic  action  of 
charcoal  vapours  is  essentially  dependent  on  the 
carbonic  oxide  they  contain.  Usually  charcoal 
fumes  contain  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide,  to  25  of  carbonic  acid,  along  with  some 
heavy  carbliretted  hydrogen.  The  vapours,  how- 
ever, are  still  as  effective  after  being  passed 
through  lime-water,  which  fixes  the  carbonic 
acid.  Poisoning  by  charcoal  vapour  is  not  an  un- 
common form  of  suicide,  more  particularly  abroad; 
and  many  cases  have  occurred  accidentally  in 
this  country,  from  sleeping  in  rooms  in  wKich 
there  was  no  flue  for  the  escape  of  the  fumes  of 
burning  charcoal,  or  into  which  there  has  been 
leakage  from  stove  pipes,  &c. 

Carbonic  oxide  also  exists  in  coal  gas,  and 
constitutes  its  main  danger.  It  is  likewise 
found  in  the  emanations  from  brick-kilns. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  an  extremely  active  poison. 
Letheby  found  that  '5  per  cent,  of  carbonift  oxide 
in  the  respiratory  medium  killed  small'  birds 
in  three  minutes,  and  that  2  per  cent,  killed  a 
guinea-pig  in  two  minutes.  Many  similar  experi- 
ments 'have  been  performed  with  similar  results. 
The  animals  soon  become  insensible,  and  die 
generally  without  exhibiting  comiilsive  pheno- 
mena beyond  a  few  tremors  or  flutterings. 


CARBONIC  OXIDE. 

SvMFTOMS. — In  man  iuhalation  of  carbonic 
osiide  fur  a  short  time,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  and  others 
hare  proved  on  themselves,  causes  headache, 
pulsation  in  the  temples,  giddiness,  nausea,  and 
great  prostration,  tending  to  drotrsiness  and 
insensibility,  death  being  preceded  by  a  state  of 
complete  coma.  Usually  death  occursquietly,  but 
signs  of  vomiting  are  frequently  observed  near 
those  Trho  have  been  poisoned  by  charcoal  fumes. 

Post-mortem  Appeakances. — The  specially 
characteristic  appearance  of  death  from  carbonic 
oxide  is  the  cherry-red  colour  of  the  blood  and 
internal  organs.  The,  post-mortem  hypostasis 
exhibits  a  similar  bright  red  tint,  frequently 
in  those  poisoned  'vrith  carbonic  oxide  the  face 
retains  a  ruddy  hue.  The  red  tint  of  the  blood 
is  due  to  the  compound  which  carbonic  oxide 
forms  with  haemoglobin.  Carbonic  oxide  dis- 
places the  oxygen  and  forms  a  very  stable 
compound  irith  the  hsemoglobin,  not  readily 
broken  up,  and  hence  the  oxygen-carrying 
power  of  the  corpuscles  is  paralysed. 

In  the  spectroscc^a  carbonic  oxide  blood 
exhibits  two  absorption-bands  very  similar  to 
those  of  ordinary  blood-colouring  matter  or  oxy-r 
haemoglobin,  but  a  difference  in  tJie  exact  breadth 
and  position  of  the  bands  can  be  made  out  by 
means  of  the  mierospectroscope  when  the  two 
are  compared  together.  Carbonic  oxide  hsmor 
gloMn  resists  reduction  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  here  again  differs  from  normal  blood-colour- 
ing matter.  Hoppe-Seyler  gives  as  an  addi- 
tional test  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  on  ordinary  hemoglobin.  With 
the  latter  it  causes  a  green  colour  when  mixed 
with  it  on  a  porcelaan  plate,  while  in  the  former 
the  colour  continues  red. 

Patholoot. -r- Carbonic  oxide  acts  in  the 
manner  indicated,  viz.,  by  paralysing  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  as  Bernard  expresses  it,  and  rendering 
them  unable  to  take  up  oxygen.  ,  Hence  internal 
respiration  is  prevented,  and  death  ensues  &om 
aspnyxia. 

Tkeatment.-t-As  carbonic  oxide  haemoglobin 
is  a  very  stable  compound,  and  offers  consider- 
able resistance  to  displacement  by  oxygen, 
though  not  absolute  as  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered ,  artificial  respiration  is  not  likely  to  be 
successful  by  itself.  The  best  treatment  is  vene- 
section and  transfusion  of  fresh  blood.  This 
method  of  treatment  has  proved  successful  in 
one  or  two ,  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
employed.  D.  Febbibr. 

CABBTJJTCLB.  —  Stoon.:  Anthrax;  Fr. 
Anthrax;   Grez. Karbimkel. 

Definition.— A  specific  local  inflammation  of 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  rapidly  leading 
to  sloughing  of  the  deeper  and  mere  'central 
parts,  followed  by  destruction  of  the  skin ;  the 
whole  of  the  dead  tissues  finally  separating  in 
the  form  of  a  slough. 

MiioioQt.  —  Carbuncle  is  a  constitutional 
affection,  dependent  upon  conditions  cxf  general 
debility  or  plethora,  and  often  associated  with 
gouty,  or  diabetic  tendencies.  It  is  more  com- 
monly seen  in  men  than  in  women ;  is  rarely  met 
with  UAd?r  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  attacks  aU 
ranks  of  life. 

Symptoms.  —  The  most  usual  seat  of  carr 
14 
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bunde  is  the  back  of  the  trunk  ur  neck,  but 
it  may  occasionally  be  found  in  other  situations. 
The  affection  usudly  begins  as  a  painful,  hard, 
slightly  elevated,  and  ill-defined  swelling,  which 
gradually  increases  in  extent  and  assumes  a 
dusky  red  tmt.  A  vesicle  containing  bloody 
serum  soon  forms  over  the  most  prominent  part, 
and  on  rupturing  discloses  several  small  aper- 
tures in  the  subjacent  sMn,  which  give  exit  to  a 
glutinous  purulent  discharge.  This  sieve-like 
condition  of  the  undermined  integument  often 
persists  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease ; 
occasionally,  however,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  intervening  skin,  the  several  aper- 
tures merge  into  a  single,  large,  ragged  opening, 
and  thus  expose  the  characteristic  ash-grey, 
slimy  slough,  which  separates  slowly  by  suppura- 
tion, leaving  an  irregular  cavity  with  deeply 
undermined  edges.  The  cicatrix  left  after  heal- 
ing is  usually  uneven  and  may  be  permanently 
discoloured. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  while  the 
inflammatory  oedema  is  still  extending,  the  pa- 
tient generally  complains  of  a  burning,  throbbing 
sensation  in  the  part,  which  may  become  intensely 
painfulj  but  on  the  foil  exposure  of  the  slough, 
the  pain  diminishes,  and  in  the  later  stages  it 
may  cease  entirely. 

When  the  carbuncle  is  large,  or  involves  a 
portion  of  the  scalp,  there  is  usually  considerable 
constitutional  disturbance  of  an  asthenic  type. 
Death  may  then  occur  from  exhaustion,  which  is 
sometimes  aggravated  by  free  haemorrhage  result- 
ing from  incisions ;  but  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  a  fatal  termination  is  pyemia. 

Diagnosis. — Carbuncle  is  distinguished  from 
boil  by  the  size  and  extent  of  the  swelling,  and 
by  its  tendency  to  spread ;  by  the  livid  tint  of 
the  skin,  and  the  early  formation  in  it  of  more 
than  one  aperture ;  by  the  character  of  the  slough, 
by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  the  marked  con- 
stitutional disturbance ;  and  finally,  by  the  fact 
that  carbuncle,  unlike  boil,  usually  occurs  singly. 

PnoaNosis. — This  will  depend  chiefly  upon 
theage  of  the  patient,  and  upon  the  seat  and  ex- 
tent of  the  disease,  which  proves  most  dangerous 
to  life  when  situated  or  encroaching  on  the  scalp, 
especially  in  a  person  over  fifty.  The  coexistence 
of  albuminuria  or  chronic  saccharine  diabetes  is 
always  a  grave  complication. 

Teeatmbnt.  —  The  canstiiutional  treatment 
and  the  management  of  patients  with  carbuncle 
are  best  conducted  on  general  principlesi  In 
ordinary  cases  the  diet  should  be  of  good  quality 
and  sufficient  in  quantity,  with  a  moderate  allow- 
ance of  stimulants,  proportionate  to  previous 
habits.  Should  the  patient's  strength  and  the 
situation  of  the  carbuncle  allow  him  to  move 
about,  he  need  not  be  confined  to  his  room, 
and  may  even  be  allowed  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  the 
frequent  administration  of  dietetic  stimulants 
and  good  nourishment  in  an  easily  assimilable 
form  is  usually  necessary.  The  bowels,  if  they 
require  it,  should  bo  cleared  out  by  some  non- 
irritating  aperient,  and  the  patient  put  on  a 
course  of  quinine  or  bark  and  the  mineral  acids. 
Opium  may  be  required  in  the  earlier  stages  to 
relieve  the  intense  sufferings  of  some  patients ; 
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while  in  the  after-course  of  the  dieease,  it  may 
be  sometimes  needed  to  procure  sleep. 
For  loeal  treatment  see  Boils.  _    _ 

For  carbuncle  of  the  face,  an  affection  distinct 
from  the  Malignant  Pustule  described  by  Conti- 
nental surgeons,  tee  Fostulb,  Malionant,  and  the 
article  on  Boils.         Wiuuam  A.  Mkeedith. 

OABCINOMA.    See  Cancer. 

CABDIAC  DISEASES.  See  Heaet, 
Diseases  of. 

OARDIALGUA  (irctpSia,  the  heart,  and  6.\yos, 
pain). — ^A  synonym  for  heartburn,  originating 
in  a  popular  impression  that  this  painful  sensa- 
tion, which  is  situated  in  the  epigastrium,  is  con- 
nected with  the  heart.    See  HEABTBtmN. 

CAEDIOGEAPH,  The  {xipiia,  the  heart, 
and  ypM^,  I  write).  ,This  is  an  instrument  for 
registering  graphically  the  form  of  the  heart's 
movements.  We  owe  the  invention  of  the  car- 
diograph to  Marey,  who_  in  his  physiological 
researches  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  ob- 
tained by  the  following  means  the  form  of  move- 
ment of  each  cavity  of  the  heart.  He  introduced 
into  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  a  horse,  hol- 
low sounds  terminating  in  elastic  ampullae  filled 
with  air.  The  air  communicated  through  the 
sounds  and  elastic  tubes  with  terminal  ampullae, 
or  tympana  covered  with  elastic  membrane,  on 
each  of  which  rested  a  light  lever.  The  move- 
ments communicated  by  the  heart  to  the  closed 
column  of  air  were  amplified  by  the  levers  and 
recorded  by  them  on  a  revolving  cylinder.  In 
this  way  tracings  of  the  forms  of  movement  of 
each  cavity,  as  well  as  of  the  exposed  apex-beat 
itself,  were  obtained,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  complex  apex-traeing  ren- 
dered possible.  The  cardiograph  used  for  clinical 
research  is  a  modification  of  the  above,  and  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  cup  containing  a  small  spring 
which  can  be  depressed  by  means  of  a  screw  so  as 
to  rest  firmly  on  the  chest-wall  where  the  impulse 
is  felt.  The  cup  communicates  by  means  of  an  elas- 
tic tube  with  a  tympanum  covered  with  elastic 
membrane  carrying  on  its  surface  a  lever.  When 
applied  to  the  chest  the  cup  hermetically  seals 
the  air  column  which  transmits  as  waves  the 
motion  received  by  the  spring  to  the  lever  resting 
on  the  tympanum.  These  movements  are  re- 
corded by  the  end  of  the  lever  either  on  the  plate 
of  a  sphygmograph  or  on  a  revolving  cylinder. 

By  means  pf  this  apparatus  a  very  perfect  re- 
presentation of  the  cardiac  movement  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  araricular  and  ventricular  elements 
traced,  and  the  duration  of  each  measured.  The 
transmission  of  the  motion  through  an  elastic 
medium  like  air  has  been  objected  to,  as  liable  to 
modify  the  tracing  by  (1)  the  production  of 
secondary  oscillations  in  the  air  column ;  and  by 
(2)  gradual  change  in  the  form  of  motion  caused 
■by  the  elasticity  of  the  medium.  Practically, 
however,  these  objections  are  not  valid,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  last  of  a  series  of 
cardiac  pulsations  is  often  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  first,  and  also  by  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  tracings  obtained  in  this  way  and 
those  registered  by  the  sphygmograph,  or  a  modi- 
fication of  it,  applied  over  the  .  apex-beat.    A 
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cardiogram  collected  by  the  instrument  descrihed 
on  a  healthy  person  is  given  in  the  margin.  Two 
cardiac  revolutions  are  recorded. 
The  several  waves  may  be  inter- 
preted as  follows :  the  wave  a,  in 
the  line  of  ascent,  corresponds 
with  the  early  part  of  the  ventri- 
cular diastole.  The  wave  b  co^ 
responds  with  the  true  auricular 
systole ;  from  b  \,o  d  the  line 
rio.  4.  marks  the  true  impulse  caused 
by  the  ventricular  contraction,  the  rounding  of 
the  heart,  and  its  pressure  against  the  cheSt- 
waU.  The  wave  c,  at  the  summit  of  the  curre, 
indicates  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricnlap 
valves ;  c  does  not  always  form  the  sttmmit 
of  the  curve,  but  occasionally  in  slower  cardiac 
contractions  forms  a  wave  below  the  summit, 
The  waves  between  c  and  d  are  referred  to 
oscillations  produced  by  the  closure  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves,  but  are  probaMy 
manufactured  by  the  instrument.  The  break  in 
the  line  of  descent  at  e,  marks  the  closure  of  the 
Sigmoid  valves.  In  the  above  cardiogram  the 
period  of  ventricular  contraction  is  measured  by 
the  space  between  the  commencement  of  the  line 
of  ascent  after  the  wave  h,  to  the  point  d,  which 
marks  the  termination  of  the  systole.*  When  the 
heart  is  hypertrophied  and  acting  vigorously  this 
termination  is  often  registered  as  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  the  trace. 

The  clinical  value  of  the  cardiograph  has  yet  to 
be  fully  established.  It  has  hitherto  beenuseful 
in  showing  the  relation  of  prsesystolic  murmnr 
and  thrill  to  the  ventricular  and  auricular  con- 
tractions ;  in  demonstrating  modifications  of  the 
form  of  impulse  in  adherent  pericardium ;  in  re- 
cording aconsiderable  increase  in  the  wave  a  anda 
sudden  rising  of  the  trace  after  a,  as  signs  of  aortic 
insufficiency ;  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  re- 
lation between  reduplication  of  the  heart-sounds 
and  respiratory  influences.  The  cardiograph  is 
also  of  great  value  in  registering  the  form  of 
movement  of  pulsating  tumours  and  aneurisms. 
In  its  application  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  instru- 
ment firmly  over  the  apex-beat  and  to  record  the 
pulsations  at  the  end  of  expiration,  the  breath 
being  stopped  for  a  brief  interval.  Occasionally, 
when  the  influence  of  respiration  is  to  be  ob- 
served, this  precaution  is  of  course  unnecessary; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  movement 
of  the  chest-wall  modifies  the  tracing. 

Balthazae  Fobibe, 

CAJRDITIS  (xipSia,  the  heart).  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  heart.  See  Hbabt, 
Inflammation  of. 

CABIES  (caries,  rottenness). — ^A  destructive 
inflammatory  disease  of  bone,  analogoHB.to 
ulceration  of  soft  tissues.  See  Bonb,  Skiil. 
and  Spinal  Column,  Diseases  of. 

CABIiSB  AD,  in  Bohemia.  Thermal  alkaline 
sulphated  waters.     See  Minehal  Watbes. 

CABMIBTATIVES  (carmino,  1  card,  or 
cleanse). 

_  Definition.— Substances  that  aid  the  expul- 
sion of  flatus  from  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  relieve  griping. 
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E»UMBiiATioir.-'-Tli9  principal  carminative 
remedies  are — the  Essential  Aromatic  Oils ;  Chlo- 
roform :  Charcoal ;  Ethers ;  and  Camphors ;  and 
substances  containing  them. 

Uses. — The  uses  of  carminatives  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  the  preceding  definition. 
They  are  extensively  administered  in  cases  of 
flatulent  dyspepsia,  especially  'when  it  is  asso- 
ciated either  'with  disease  or  disorder  of  the 
heart  or  with  a  nervous  or  hysteriejl  state  of 
the  system.  A  combination  of  several  different 
caiminatives  is  usually  more  successful  than  the 
exhibition  of  a  single  drug.  With  antacids 
they  are  useful  in  correcting  acidity ;  and  they 
are  frequently  prescribed  ■with  purgatives  to 
prevent  pain. 

CABNIFICATIOir  (faro,  flesh,  and  fio,  I 
become). — A  condition  of  the  lung  in  which  its 
tissue  resembles  flesh.  The  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  transformation  of  any  tissue  into 
a  flesh-like  substance.    See  Luhg,  Collapse  of. 

OAEPHOI.EGtL^^^^„_  chaff,  and  A^o,, 
OABPHOLOOyJ  I  collect).  The  move- 
ments of  the  hands  and  fingers  observed  in 
delirious  patients,  as  if  they  were  searching  for 
or  gathering  imaginary  objects.  A  familiar 
illustration  of  the  aet  is  '  picking  of  the  bed- 
clothes.' 

CABTIIiAQ-Si,   Diseases  of. — For  9,  due 

appreciation  of  the  abnormal  conditions  to  which 
cartilage  is  subject,  a  brief  description  of  this 
tissue  in  its  healthy  state  is  necessary. 

The  temporary  cartilage  Which  forms  the 
early  skeleton,  gradually  undergoes  conversion 
into  bone,  leaving  at  the  joint  surfaces  a  thin 
layer,  the  articular  cartilage,  which  never  be- 
comes ossified,  Certain  other  portions  of  the 
skeleton  also  retain  their  cartilaginous  condition 
throughout  life ;  these  are  known  as  the  perma- 
nent cartilages,  and  as  examples  the  cartilages 
of'  the  ribs,  ears,  and  nose  may  be  given.  The 
extremities  of  the  long  bones,  or  epiphyses,  re- 
main separate  from  the  shaft  for  a  varying  period 
after  birth,  and  so  long  as  the  bone  continues  to 
grow,  they  are  attached  to  it  by  a  thin  but  impor- 
tant layer  of  cartilage,  called  the  epiphysial  car- 
tilage. There  are  yet  the  Jibrd-caHilages,  in 
which  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  elements  are 
found  in  varying  proportions,  acebrding  as  the 
tenacity  of  the  one  or  the  elasticity  of  the'  other 
mateiial  is  required. 

Cartilage  is  altogether  destitute  of  nerves, 
and  therefore  of  sensibility;  and  it  is  equally 
devoid  of  blood-vessels,  being  nourished  by  im- 
bibition from  the  vessels  of  the  neighbouring 
parts.  All  cartilages,  except  the  articular  and 
the  fibro-cartilages,  are  covered  by  a  fibrous 
membrane,  the  perichondrium,  which  is  similar 
to,  and  subserves  the  same  purpose  as  the  peri- 
osteum. "When  cartilage  has  been  destroyed  it 
maybe  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue,  or  by  bone, 
but  it  is  never  reproduced. 

Under  the  microscope  a  section  of  cartilage 
presents  a  transparent,  structureless  matrix, 
studded  'with  nucleated  cells;  these  cells  are 
flattened  and  arranged  parallel  with  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  cartilage,  whilst  more  deeply  they 
are  elongated  and  grouped  vertically.    The  nu- 
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trient  materials  are  absorbed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring blood-vessels,  and  transmitted  throughout 
the  cartilage  by  means  of  these  cells.  In  those 
cartilages  where  tenacity  or  flexibility  are  needed, 
this  hyaline  substance  is  denser  and,  more  dis- 
tinctly fibrillated  than  in  the  others. 

Summary  of  Dishasbs.— Cartilage  being  non- 
vascular, its  inflammation  is  of  a  modified  type, 
but  it  may  undergo  degenerative  changes  as  a 
result  of  impaired  nutrition.  In  uncomplicated 
disease  of  cartilage  there  is  no  inflammatory  exu- 
dation, and  when  lymph  or  pus  is  found  in  a 
joint,  it  is  obvious  that  other  structures  have 
become  inflamed. 

1.  The  ensiform  and  costal  cartilages,  with 
those  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  show  a  great 
tendency  to  ossification,  as  the  result  of  morbid 
change  or  senile  decay ;  they  are  also  liable  to 
necrosis.  The  articular  cartilages  never  ossify, 
but  large  portions  of  them  may  perish  and  be 
detached,'  in  consequence  of  some  interference 
'with  their  supply  of  nutriment. 

2.  The  cartilages  of  the  epiglottis,  ears,  nose, 
eyelids,  and  eustachian  tube  have  little  disposition 
to  ossify,  but  they  are  liable  to  ulceration,  es- 
pecially of  the  syphilitic  variety ;  in  these  cases 
the  diseased  action  commences  in  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  and  spreads  to  the  cartilage 
by  contiguity. 

3.  The  cartilage,  of  the  external  ear  is  often 
the  seat  of  chalk-stones  in  gouty  persoUs,  and 
similar  deposits  may  also  be  found  in  the  articu- 
lar cartilages. 

4.  The  epiphysial  cartilage  may  take  on  an 
ulcerative  acfion,  which  leads  to  separation  of  the 
shaft  from  the  epiphysis,  a  condition  which, 
whether  the  result  of  disease  or  accident,  is  of 
great  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  destruction  of 
this  layer  of  cartilage  checks  farther  growth  at 
the  end  of  the  bone. 

5.  Cartilage  is  not  primarily  attacked  by  can- 
cer, but  it  may  become  involved  by  the  spread  of 
a  malignant  tumour.  The  epitheUdl  form  of 
cancer  not  infrequently  extends  from  the  mu- 
cous or  cutaneous  surface,  in  which  it  originated, 
to  the  subjacent  cartilage. 

6.  The  articular  cartilages  are  liable  to  cer- 
tain structural  changes  as  the  result  of  disturbed 
nutrition;  and  the  fibro-caxtilages  are  also  subject 
to  the  same  abnormal  conditions. 

Ulceration,  absorption,  degeneration  of  car- 
tilage are  terms  used  to  denote  a  series  of 
destructive  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
substance  of  articular  cartilage,  and  lead  to  its 
partial  or  complete  removal.  These  changes  may 
originate  in  the  cartilage  itself,  or  they  may  be 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  bone  or  synovial 
membrane :  however  this  may  be,  the  morbid 
action  is  the  same,  and  consists  in  increased  cell- 
development,  with  disintegration  of  the  hyaline 
substance. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Goodsir  and 
Eedfern.the  cartilage- cells  become  enlarged,  filled 
■with  nucleated  corpuscles,  and  arranged  irregu- 
larly; the  distended  cells  then  burst,  and  set  free 
their  contents  upon  the  surface  of  or  amongst  the 
alteredhyaline  substance.  Whilst  the  cell-changes 
are  taking  _place,_  the  matrix  softens:  in, acute 
cases  it  rapidly  disintegrates  and  is  discharged ; 
but  when  the  disease  is  more  chronic,  it  splits  up 
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into  fibres,  •vrhicli  remain  attached  ty  one  end  to 
the  cartilage,  and  by  the  other  project  loosely 
into  the  interior  of  the  joint,  giving  a  TJUous 
appearance  to  the  affected  spot.  The  remains  of 
the  matrix,  and  the  granular  contents  of  thei  cells 
together  form  a  fibro-nneleated  membrane,  'which 
ultimately  is  conyerted  into  fibrous  tissue,  and 
constitutes  the  sole  medium  of  repair -when  a 
cure  is  effected.  When  this  membrane  is  recent 
it  has  an  indistinct  granular  appearance,  from  the 
presence  of  nuclei  amount  the  fibres,  and  accord- 
ingtoEainey  these  nuclei  are  often  converted  into 
fat-globules ;  •when  the  membrane  is  of  older 
date  it  is  distinctly  fibrous ;  and  no  doubt  the 
several  appearances  which  the  membrane  pre- 
sents under  different  circumstances  has  led  to 
the  several  terms  fihroua,  fatty,  and  granular 
degeneration  being  applied  to  this  disease,  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  really  distinct  pathological 
conditions. 

Ulceration  generally  commences  upon  the 
free  surface  of  the  cartilage,  but  it  may  begin  at 
any  part.  It  is  usually  superficial,  but  sometimes 
extends  completely  through  the  substance  of  the 
cartilage,  exposing  the  bone :  commonly  limited 
in  extent,  it  occasionally  spreads  over  the  whole 
surface;  it  is  ordinarily  confined  to  a  single 
joint,  but  more  than  one  may  be  affected.  As  a 
rule  the  disease  progresses  slowly,  but  it  may 
run  its  course  more  rapidly.  See  Joints,  Dis- 
eases of. 

7.  Hypertrophy  of  the  articular  cartilages 
has  been  described,  but,  as  in  these  cases  the  car- 
tilage was  found  swollen  and  soft,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  examples  of  commencing  disease, 
rather  than  of  actual  increase  of  texture. 

8.  Atrophy  has  been  observed  as  the  result  of 
pressure,  and  of  the  natural  wasting  •which  occurs 
in  advanced  life ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  occasion- 
ally produced  in  younger  subjects  by  disease. 

Geo.  G.  Gascoybn. 

CASEOUS  DEGEWERATIOIT.— A  form 
of  degeneration  in  which  the  products  have  the 
appearance  of  cheese.    Bee  Deqeneeations. 

OASTS.  {Kast — Swedish  and  Danish — a 
throw.) 

DEFiNiTioir. — A  term  applied  to  moulds  of 
gland-tubules  and  hollow  ■viscera,  thrown  off  in 
certain  states  of  disease. 

Classification. — The  varieties  of  casts  met 
with  may  be  represented  according  to  the  follow- 
ing arrangement : — 

A. — Casts  of  Gland-Tubules. 


s  I 


Blood-Casts. 
Pus-Casts. 
I.  Of  the  tTriniferous  J    Hyaline  Casts. 
Tubules.  1    Granular  Casts. 

I    Epithelial  Casts. 
I   Fatty  Casts. 
II.  Of  the  Seminal  Tubides. 

III.  Of  the  Gastric  Tubules. 
rV.  Of  the  Cutaneous  Glands. 

B.— Casts  of  Hollow  Viscera  and  Passages. 
I.  Of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 
II.  Of  the  TJrinary  Bladder. 
lU.  Of  the  Eemale  Genital  Passages. 

IV.  Of  the  Respiratory  Passages. 
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A.^Casts  of  Gland-Tdbules. 

I.  Of  the  Uriniferoiia  Tubules.— Dr.  F, 
Simon  of  Berlin  is  usually  credited  with  harag 
been  the  first  to  describe  these  bodies  in  his  work 
on  Medical  CAemisiry,  published  in  1842;  bnt 
it  appears  that  before  then  they  had  been  noticed 
and  described  by  Vogla  in  1837  and  1838,  by 
Eayer  in  1838,  and  by  Nasse  of  Marburgin  1842. 
These  observers,  however,  do  not  seem  to  Imve 
entered  on  the  question  of  the  origin,  structure, 
or  significance  of  these  bodies,  and  for  years  they 
were  looked  upon  rather  as  curiosities,  and  by 
some  writers,  notably  Glup,  were  wholly  disre- 
garded. Heller,  in  1845,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  refer  their  origin  to  the  coagulable 
matter  of  the  blood,  but  it  was  some  time  after 
that  date  before  their  value  in  the  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  renal  diseases  came  to  be  appre- 
ciated. This  result  has  been  mainly  effected 
in  this  country  by  the  labours  of  Basham,  Beale, 
Johnson,  W.  Eoberts,  Dickinson,  and  Grainger 
Stewart. 

Casts  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the 
kidney.  They  have  been  found  in  the  convoluted 
tubules  even  up  to  the  Malpighian  capsules, 
and  also  in  the  straight  tubules.  -  Not  infre- 
quently small  casts  formed  towards  the  termina- 
tions of  the  tubules  come  to  be  enclosed  in  their 
passage  onwards  'within  casts  of  the  larger 
ones. 

Chaeactebs. — The  urinary  casts  are  mostly 
cylindrical  in  shape,  frequently  somewhat  coiled 
and  bent,  and  occasionally  forked.  Their  length, 
depending  very  much  on  accidental  circumstances, 
varies  considerably.  In  sections  of  the  kidney 
they  may  be  traced  occasionally  for  some  distance 
in  tiie  tubules,  becoming  broken  up  into  smaller 
pieces  after  leaving  the  kidney.  In  diameter  the 
casts  range  between  I'lOOOth  and  l'500th  of  an 
inch — the  former  being  kno'wn  as  '  small,'  the 
latter  as  '  large '  casts.  The  greater  number  are 
of  a  'medium'  size  of  l'700th  of  anineh.  The 
diameter  of  the  casts  is  in  part  determined  h; 
the  calibre  of  the  tubule  in  which  they  are  first 
formed,  and  in  part  by  any  subsequent  additions 
they  may  receive  in  their  passage  outwards.  Dr. 
Beale  has  suggested  that  after  their  formation 
the  casts  may  probably  shrink.  In  tubules  that 
have  become  abnormally  dilated  or  contracted, 
casts  beyond  the  limits  above  mentioned  may  he 
found. 

The  appearance  of  renal  casts  varies  consider- 
ably, not  only  in  different  kidney-diseases,  bnt 
also  in  various  stages  of  the  same  affection.  In 
all  cases  the  cast  consists  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  ii 
transparent  or  a  very  faintly  granular  substance, 
which  in  certain  cases  is  fibnllated.  What  the 
nature  of  this  base-substance  is  is  still  uncertain, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  its  composition  is 
not  constant  in  the  different  varieties  of  casts. 
It  was  formerly  accepted  that  these  bodies  were 
produced  by  a  coagulation  of  fibrin  due  to  aa 
escape  of  blood-plasma  into  the  tubules,  and  hence 
they  were  known  as  'exudation-cylinders'— a 
term  still  often  employed.  It  is  easy  to  unde^ 
stand  the  formation  of  casts  in  this  manner, 
and  it  is  certain  that  such  blood-oasis  do  occuii 
whether  as  shreds  of  fibrin  with  abundance  of 
blood-corpuscles  in  its  meshes,  or  as  casts  oos- 
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Bisting  of  little  more  than  pure  fibrin  with  its 
characteristic  fibiillated  appearance.  In  a  similar 
munnei  pus-casts,  so  called,  may  be  produced. 


Flo.  5.— Blood  Cafts. 

In  those  forms  of  renal  disease,  however,  in 
which  casts  are  found  in  the  urine,  when  no 
hiemorrhage  into  the  kidney  tubes  exists,  one  of 
the  commonest  appearances  of  these  bodies  is 
that  of  a  transparent  and  faintly  granular,  tole- 
rably uniform  cylinder,  frequently  somewhat 
rounded  at  the  extremities,  and  often  overlooked 


Fig.  6.— Hyaline  Casts. 

unless  searched  for  with  care.  In  them  no  sign 
of  fibrillation  is  to  be  discerned,  and  they  do  not 
correspond  in  their  chemical  behaviour  to  fibrin. 
These  are  the  hyaline,-  transparent,  or  viaxy 
casts,  which  may  be  large,  small,  or  medium  in 
diameter.  What  the  substance  is  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  uncertain.  It  is  distinctly 
not  fibrin,  nor  is  it  inspissated  albumin,  as 
has  been  suggested.  In  many  cases  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  mucin  has  been  obtained  from 
them.  Though  frequently  called '  waxy,'  and  often 
occurring  in  the  urine  from  a  waxy  and  amyloid 
kidney,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  ever 
consist  of  the  amyloid  matter  which  is  produced 
in  the  lardaceous  degeneration  of  that  organ. 

According  to  the  writer's  view  this  cast  is 
the  result  of  a  colloid  degeneration  of  the  renal 
epithelial  cells,,  comparable  to  what  is  met  with 
in  other  protoplasmic  tissues.  In  consequence  of 
this  change  in  the  cells  they  lose  their  normal 
appearance,  and  form  into  homogeneous,  trans- 
parent masses,  occupying  the  now  denuded  renal 
tubules,  from  which  they  are  subsequently 
washed  out  by  the  urine  secreted  behind  them. 
Other  observers  have  regarded  them  as  being 
formed  of  a  substance  secreted  by  the  renal 
epithelial  cells,  rather  than  an  actual  conver- 
sion of  the  cells  themselves.  And  Dr.  Beale  has 
'  thought  it  not  improbable  that  these  casts  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes  may  really  be  composed 
of  the  material  which  in  health  ioTfoa  the  sub- 
stance of  epithelial  cells.  In  disease  this  sub- 
stance, perhaps  somewhat  altered  or  not  perfectly 
formed,  collects  in  the  tubes  and  becomes  inspis- 
sated.' Whaluver  may  be  the  true  explanation 
of  their  formation,  they  present  themselves  as 
cemi-solid  and  somewhat  viscid  cylinders,  readily 
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entangling  ac^jaoent  matter.  Due  totliis  property 
is  much  of  the  variety  they  offer ;  ijius,  should 
the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  be  loosened,  from 


Fia.  7.— Epithelial  Casts. 

any  cause,  the  cells  will  cohere  to  the  cast  which 
has  been  formed  in  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  and 
an  epithelial  cast  will  be  voided.  Should  the 
cells  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  the  cast 
will  be  pervaded  with  oil-globules  of  all  sizes, 
more  or  less  escaped  from  epithelial  cells,  accord- 


FiG.  8.— Fatty  Casts. 

ing  to  the  extent  of  the  degeneration ;  this 
constitutes  a  fatty  cast.  Very  frequently  the 
casts  are  finely  or  coarsely  granular,  this 
appearance  being  produced  by  the  involvement  in 


Fio.  9.— Granular  Oasts. 


the  base-substance  of  the  cast  of  granular  mat- 
ter derived  from  broken-down  epitielial  cells  or 
blood-oorpuscles,  molecular  fatty  matter,  or  very 
frequently  amorphous  urinary  salts.  In  a  simi- 
lar way  casts  may  be  found  containing  crystals 


Fia.  10.— blasts  enclosing  oiystals ;  and  a  smaller  cast ; 
also  of  seminal  tubule  with  spermatozoa. 

of  oxalates,  triple  phosphates,  &c.  Very  slight 
proof  exists  of  any  of  the  numerous  theories 
that  have  been  offered  to  explain  their  formation. 
It  is  very  commonly  the  case  that  more  than 
one  variety  of  cast  occurs  in  the .  same  urine, 
epithelial  and  hyaline,  or  granular  and  fatty, 
often  co-existing.  Corresponding  to  the  casts  in 
the  urine,  free  epithelial  cells,  blood  corpuscles,  fat 
globules,  and  salts,  amorphous  or  ciystallino,  aro 
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always  found.  The  epithelial  cells,  whether  free 
or  on  the  cast,  are  rarely  quite  normal  in  appear- 
ance. The  pathological  changes  which  have  led 
to  their  desquamation  haye  at  the  same  time 
altered  them  more  or  less.  Not  infrequently  the 
cells  of  an  epithelial  cast  present  all  the  micro- 
scopic characters  of  leucocytes,  having  been  pro- 
duced by  an  abnormal  proliferation  of  the  renal 
epithelium. 

Method  of  examination. — Samples  of  urine 
(three  or  four  ounces)  suspected  to  contain 
casts  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least  three 
hours  in  perfectly  clean  conical  glasses,  and 
a  few  drops  should  bs  removed  from  the  bottom 
with  a  pipette,  and  covered  in  the  usual  way  on 
a  glass  slide.  Por  aU  practical  purposes  a  ^-in. 
objective,  giving  with  the  eye-piece  a  magnify- 
ing power  of  about  350  diameters,  is  sufficient. 
The  hyaline  casts  are  often  so  transparent  as 
to  escape  any  but  the  most  careful  observation, 
and  then  a  little  magenta  or  carmine  staining 
fluid,  introduced  beneath  the  cover-glass,  much 
facilitates  their  detection ;  cutting  off  some  of  the 
light  used  has  a  similar  effect.  As  a  rule  there 
is  no  mistaking  a  renal  tube-cast,  but  occasion- 
ally a  transparent  or  granular  streak  may  be 
noticed,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  positively 
stated ;  shreds  of  mucus,  especially  when  mixed 
up  with  granular  matter,  are  the  commonest  ob- 
jects which  simulate  casts ;  their  disappearance 
on  the  application  of  a  little  heat  to  the  slide  de- 
termines their  character. 

Clinical  significance. — Valuable — almost  in- 
. dispensable — as  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
detection  of  these  bodies  in  the  urine,  their  re- 
cognition and  comprehension  is  nevertheless  but 
one  of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  study 
of  renal  diseases.  Of  themselves  they  afford 
practical  information,  rarely,  if  ever,  conclusive 
when  taken  alone. 

Without  doubt  certain  renal  diseases  may 
exist,  and  may  continue  throughout  their  course 
either  to  recovery  or  death,  without  the  occurrence 
of  casts  in  the  urine.  But  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  may  be  accepted  that  when  casts  do  occur, 
they  indicate  the  existence  of  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys  which  is  possibly  incurable,  certainly 
serious.  Besides  the  value  of  casts  in  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  kidney-disease,  they  are 
further  most  important  aids  in  helping  to  dis- 
tinguish what  variety  or  stage  of  disease  it  may 
be,  and  also  in  making  out  the  actual  condition 
of  the  kidney,  thus  furnishing  valuable  data  on 
which  to  form  a  prognosis,  and  to  suggest  a  plan 
of  treatment. 

Little  is  to  be  seen,  however,  from  one  exami- 
nation. This  should  be  performed  frequently,  as 
in  that  way  alone  can  the  morbid  progress  in 
the  kidney  be  recognised, 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of 
casts,  it  should  be  expected — as  is  the  case — that 
several  varieties  of  these  bodies  occur  at  the 
same  time  in  the  urine.  It  is  rare  for  any  variety 
to  exist  singly,  at  least  for  any  time.  In  such 
cases  their  significance  is  ascertained  by  careful 
study  of  coincident  circumstances,  and  especially 
by  a  frequent  comparison,  in  order  to  determine 
which  variety  is  in  excess. 

The  fact  that  casts  are  very  abundant  in  any 
sample  of  urine  is  not  in  itself  of  necessity  a 
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serious  sign.  Thus  in  'granular  kidney' — oneof 
the  most  serious  of  all  renal  affections, — the  casts 
may  be,  and  usually  are  very  few,  and  require 
careful  looking  for ;  whilst  in  the  convalescence 
from  acute  nephritis  they  may  be  extremely 
numerous.  In  chronic  nephritis,  however,  the 
number  becomes  an  important  element  in  the 
consideration. 

Blood-casts  are  diagnostic  of  haemorrhage  into 
the  tubules,  whether  that  be  due  to  intense 
arterial  hyperaemia  or  to  venous  congestion- 
such  as  exists  in  acute  Bright's  disease  from 
whatever  cause — ^resulting  in  escape  of  blood 
from  the  vessels. 

Pus-casts  may  indicate  the  bursting  of  a  renal 
abscess  into  the  tubes,  and  coagulation  of  tlie 
escaped  pus.  Very  often,  however,  the  leucocytes 
which  take  part  in  the  formation  of  a  pus- 
oast  have  another  origin,  viz.  from  the  renal 
epithelial  cells,  being  the  result  of  their  proh- 
feratiou  in  the  inflamed  state. 

Si/aline  casts. — The  large  forms  of  this  variety 
chiefly  occur  in  chronic  nephritis,  and  are  there- 
fore usually  a  grave  sign.  Produced  in  tubules 
which  have  been  denuded  of  their  epithelium, 
or  in  others  that  have  become  dilated  from  con- 
tractions in  the  intertubular  substance,  they 
indicate  an  advanced  condition  of  disease.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  do  occur,  and  large  hyaline  casts 
may  be  found  in  acute  and  curable  cases. 

Small  hyaline  casts  are  formed  in  both  acute 
and  chronic  forms  of  renal  disease.  They  there- 
fore become  valuable  as  means  of  diagnosis  only 
in  conjunction  with  other  signs,  such  as  the  his- 
tory, of  the  case,  the  character  of  the  other 
urinary  sediments,  &e.  They  are  frequently 
seen  in  acute  nephritis,  particularly  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  are  then  formed  in  tubes 
which  have  not  been  stripped  of  theit  epithelial 
lining.  In  simple  congestion  of  the  kidney  they 
may  be  formed,  from  a  coagulation  of  the  fibrin 
of  the  effused  plasma.  When  associated  with  the 
large  variety  they  usually  indicate  a  chronic  and 
advanced  stage,  being  then  found  in  tubules 
that  have  become  contracted.  These  two  varie- 
ties of  hyaline  casts  are  common  in  the  albumi- 
noid kidney,  and  similar  casts  have  been  met 
with  in  the  tubules  in  cases  of  diphtheria. 

Granular  casts. — The  significance  of  these  is 
very  variable.  As  has  been  said,  the  granular  easts 
differ  much  in  nature,  and  no  positive  diagnosis 
can  be  made  upon  them  alone.  They  may  occur 
in  conjunction  with  blood-casts  where  the  cor- 
puscles have  broken  down,  and  they  wiU  then 
generally  indicate  a  commencing  recovery  from 
an  acute  stage.  A  similar  interpretation  may 
sometimes  be  put  on  casts  whose  granulation  is 
due  to  fat  molecules  resulting  from  the  degene- 
ration of  inflammatory  products.  Large,  dark, 
and  coarsely  granular  casts  are  more  particularly 
noticed  in  '  granular  kidney,'  where  indeed  they 
may  be  the  only  casts  found.  In  such  circum- 
stances they  become  a  very  serious  sign.  In  the 
later  stages  of  chronic  nephritis  the  epithelial 
cells  disintegrate  and  produce  granular  casts. 

EpiUheliiil  casts. — These  are  more  especially 
met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of  nephritis,  and 
their  significance  much:  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  epithelium  cells.  They  may  be  very  abun- 
dant at  first;  later  on,  when  the  hyaline  variety 
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appears  in  the  virine,  becoming  less  numerous. 
Tlie  epithelium  cells  may  differ  but  little  from 
the  normal  renal  epithelium,  or  they  may  be 
fatty  and  more  like  leucocytes  in  appearance. 

Fatty  caste.— Probably  no  casts  are  so  general 
in  their  occurrence  as  these.  Their  presence 
may  bo  of  the  gravest  import,  or  they  may  be- 
token commencing  recovery,  and  more  than  any, 
therefore,  must  they  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  other  circumstances.  The  casta  that  are 
found  in  the  later  stages  of  acute  nephritis  dur- 
ing convalescence  are  in  part  fatty.  The  inflam- 
matory products  undergoing  this  degeneration 
are  those  thrown  off.  Hyaline  casts,  both  large 
and  small,  frequently  present  a  few  oil-globules 
on  their  surface.  And  in  certain  forms  of  chronic 
nephritis  the  casts  may  appear  as  if  made  up  of 
oil-globules  only.  In  such  ease  an  adva,noed  stage 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  gland  is  distinctly 
indicated,  and  the  persistence  of  fatty  casts  is 
generally  taken  to  signify  the  same;  though 
such  casts  have  been  known  to  continue  in  num- 
bers for  some  weeks,  and  to  be  followed  by 
recovery. 

Cmts  in  non-albumiamcs  urine. — The  exist- 
ence of  renal  casts  in  such  urine  has  been 
noticed  for  some  time  past.  '  If  the  casts  were 
formed  from  any  of  the  elements  of  the  blood, 
their  appearance  could  not  be  explained ;  but  if, 
as  has  been  said,  these  bodies  owe  their  forma- 
tion to  the  degeneration  of,  or  of  a  secretion  from, 
epithelial  cells,  their  occurrence  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  intelligible.  The  conclusion  that 
the  urine  is  non-albuminous  must  not  be  too 
readily  made ;  there  may  be  so  small  an  amount 
as  to  escape  notice  with  the  ordiaary  rough 
method  of  testing,  and  there  may  be  only  a  tem- 
porary disappearance  of  the  albumin.  ,  The  casts 
that  are  formed  in  non-albuminous  urine  are  of 
the  hyaline  variety. 

Those  that  are  frequently  found  in  the  urine 
of  persons  suffering  from  icterus  from  what- 
ever cause,  and  which  are  stated  by  Nothnagel 
to  be,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
the  jaundice,  are  said  not  to  be  associated  with 
albiimin.  The  pathology  of  these  casts  is  not 
as  yet  understood. 

II.  Of  tte  Seminal  Tubules.— Dr.  Beale 
has  pointed  out  the  occasional  existence  in  urine 
of  casta  containing  spermatozoa  (see  Pig.  10). 
The  basor-substance  of  their  bodies  is  a  viscid 
tenacious  mucus,  and  they  are  usually  much 
larger  than  the  casts  derived  from  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  They  have  not  been  found  associated 
with  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  testicle,  and 
do  not  correspond  pathologically  to  the  renal 
casts  above  described. 

III.  Of  the  Gastric  Tubules. — In  inflam- 
mation of  the  gastrip  mucous  membrane,  espe- 
cially in  scarlet  fever,  a  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
thelial coat  involving  the  glands  has  been 
noticed.    The  casts   of  the  follicles  have  been 

,  found  in  the  vomit,  and  more  abundantly  in  the 
contents  of  the  !itoma.chpost  mortem.  Their  length 
is  variable,  and  in  width  they  range  from  jjjth 
to  j^th  of  an  inch.  The  base-substance  is  de- 
scribed as  fibrinous,  and  is  covered  more  or 
less  completely  by  altered  epithelial  cells  and 
granular  dSbris. 

IV.  Of  the  Cutaneous  Ctlaads. — In  the  va- 


rious skin-affections  which  are  associated  with 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  casts  of  varying 
length,  coming  from  the  sweat- and  sebaceous 
glands,  aro  thrown  off  as  part  of  the  general 
shedding  of  the  epidermis.  Such  bodies  are 
hollow. tubes,  and  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
inflammatory  casts  in  nephritis. 


B.- 


-Casts  of  Hollow  Visceea  and 
Passages. 


Prom  time  to  time,  more  or  less  perfect  casts 
of  these  organs  are  met  with.  The  conditions 
which  determine  their  occurrence  are  but  im- 
perfectly understood;  they /are  in  some  cases 
associated  with  inflammation  of  the  surfaces  from 
which  they  are  thrown  off,  but  in  other  cases 
appear  to  be  independent  of  any  such  morbid 
changes. 

I.  Of  the  Alimentary  Canal.— Inflammation 
of  any  part  of  the  canal,  from  mouth  to  rectum, 
has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  the  detachment 
of  flakes  of  the  superficial  epithelium  embodied 
in  a  very  viscid,  tenacious  mucus.  It  is  in  scarlet 
fever  that  this  condition  has  been  usually  seen, 
where  the  degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
corresponds  to  the  skin-shedding.  Occasionally 
complete  hollow  moulds  of  portions  of  the 
intestine  are  found,  and  large  pieces  have  been 
recognised  as  coming  from  the  stomach  (Beale). 
Similar  results  may  follow  croupous  and  diph- 
theritic inflammation. 

II.  Of  the  Urinary  Bladder. — A  complete 
exfoliation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der has  been  occasionally  observed  in  puerperal 
women.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  always  the 
result  of  inflammation,  and  though  the  detach- 
ment may  be  complete,  perfect  recovery  may 
follow.  In  structure  such  bodies  consist  of 
epithelial  cells  in  varying  stages  of  degeneration, 
felted  together  by  mucus  and  fine  granular 
material.  The  surface  is  frequently  thickly  coated 
with  urinary  salts.  The  conditions  giving  rise 
to  their  formation  are  quite  unknown,  though 
retention  of  urine  is  associated  with  their  occur- 
rence. 

III.  Of  the  Female  Genital  Passages. — 
Casts  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  have  been  fre- 
quently noticed.  Occasionally  they  are  thrown  off 
periodically,  and  may  then  be  accompanied  with 
much  pain  andhsemorrhage  (membranous  dysme- 
norrhcea).  Partial  casts  of  the  passages  have 
also  been  found  associated  with  diphtheria. 
These  false  membranes  may  form  complete  casts 
of  the  uterus,  leaving  only  the  orifices  of  the  in- 
ternal OS  and  Pallopian  tubes,  and  appear  as 
shaggy  bags,  consisting  of  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  organ.  Sometimes  these  bodies  may  be  the 
decidua  in  an  early  stage,  but  they  have  also 
been  met  with  in  virgins. 

IV.  Of  the  Besplratory  Passages. — Casts 
of  some  portion  of  the  air-tubes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  associated  with  a  special  form  of  in- 
flammation, known  as  croupous  or  diphtheritic. 
In  such  cases  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous 
membrane  comes  to  be  replaced  by  a  la,yer  of 
material  which  is  derived  from  the  metamor- 
phosed epithelial  cells,  with  a  variable  amount  of 
coagulated  fibrin  formed  from  the  effused  blood- 
plasma.  Such  false  membrane  appears  Under 
the  microscope  to  be  made  up  of  interlacing 
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fibres  of  a  clear  homogeneous-looking  substance, 
felted  together  in  all  directions,  and  containing 
in  the  mashea  leucocytes,  altered  epithelial  cells, 
blood-corpuscles,  and  a  small  quantity  of  serum. 
The  exact  method  of  formation  of  such  a  mem- 
brane is  still  a  matter  of  dispute — ^how  far  it  de- 
pends for  its  occurrence  on  blood-fibrin,  and  how 
far  on  '  croupous  metamorphosis '  of  the  ori- 
ginal epithelial  cells,  such  as  was  described  in 
speaking  of  the  formation  of  hyaline  renal  casts. 
The  fibrous  material  of  the  membrane,  however 
formed,  strongly  resists  the  action  of  ordinary 
reagents. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  materials  constituting  this  membrane 
infiltrate  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, must  vary  considerably;  yet  in  the  extent 
of  infiltration  and  consequent  adherence,  very 
much  depends  the  distinction,  such  as  it  is,  be- 
tween croupous  and  diphtheritic  exudation.  In 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  new  material  forms 
mora  or  less  complete  layers,  covering  the  vocal 
cords,  dipping  into  the  ventricles,  and  even 
blocking  up  the  laryngeal  cavity  completely.  By 
the  effusion  of  serum  beneath  iJia  membrane,  it 
is  loosened  and  may  be  expectorated  in  pieces 
varying  in  size  from  mere  shreds  up  to  complete 


When  this  inflammatory  product  originates  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  it  forms  the  so-called  bron- 
chial polypi,  so  characteristic  of  Plastic  Bron- 
chitis. It  is  rare  for  more  than  very  limited 
areas  of  the  air-passages  to  be  so  affected,  but 
within  these  areas  perfect  casts  of  the  entire 
extent  from  trachea  to  alveoli  may  be  ob- 
tained. Expectorated  as  irregular,  roUed-nj*, 
and  twisted  masses,  they  are  capable  of  being 
shaken  out  in  water  into  ramifying  whitish,,  or 
pinky  white,  moulds  of  the  tubes.  They  are 
either  hollow  and  membranous  or  solid,  and 
in  the  latter  case  frequently  present  indications 
of  being  made  up  of  concentric  layers.  Similar 
casts  of  the  smallest  tubes  are  found  in  the  ex- 
pectoration of  acute  croupous  pneumonia.  It 
would  seem  then  that  the  material  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-pas- 
sages throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  which 
may  form  more  or  less  perfect  casts  of  their 
passages,  is  identical  in  structure,  and  probably 
in  method  of  formation,  wherever  be  its  situation, 
whether  limited  to  the  larynx  and  trachea 
(croup  and  diphtheria),  or  only  in  the  terminal  air- 
tubes  (acute  croupous  pneumonia),  or  throughout 
the  entire  length  (plastic  bronchitis). 

"W.  H.  Aii-CHiN. 

CATALEPSY  (KaT(i\in)'ir,  a  seizure). — 
Definition. — A  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
characterised  by  attacks  of  powerlessness,  com- 
monly with  loss  of  consciousness,  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  form  of  muscular  rigidity,  in 
which  the  limbs  remain  for  a  time  in  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

JETKyLOar. — Catalepsy  may  occur  at  all  ages 
between  six  and  sixty  years,  and  in  both  sexes, 
but  it  is  incomparably  more  frequent  in  the 
female  sex  and  in  early  adult  life,  at  or  soon 
after  puberty.  It  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
associated  with  distinct  evidence  of  hysteria :  and 
in  other  cases,  in  which  no  hysterical  symptoms 
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have  preceded  it,  the  affection  may  be  traced  to 
such  exciting  causes  as  give  rise  to  the  hysterical 
paroxysm.  Nervous  exhaustion  is  the  common 
predisponent ;  and  emotional  disturbance,  espe- 
cially religious  excitement,  or  sudden  alarm, 
and  blows  on  the  head  and  back,  are  frequent 
immediate  causes.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  the 
course  of  mental  affections,  especially  melan- 
cholia, and  as  an  early  symptom  of  epilepsy,  In 
an  imperfect  form  it  has  appeared  to  be  due,  in 
some  cases,  to  paludal  poisoning  or  to  other 
toxsemic  states,  as  chloroform-narcosis.  In  a 
few  cases  meningitis,  and  other  organic  cerebral 
or  spinal  diseases,  have  caused  a  cataleptoid  cdn> 
dition :  but  these  cases  are  too  rare  and  divemp 
to  allow  of  any  inference  from  them. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  headache,  giddi- 
ness, or  hiccough,  has  preceded  the  attack.  The 
onset  of  the  special  symptoms  is  usually  suddes, 
coiomonly  with  loss  of  consciousness.  The  whole 
or  part  of  the  muscular  system  passes  into  a 
state  of  rigidity.  The  limbs  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion they  occupied  at  the  onset,  as  if  petrified. 
The  muscular  rigidity  is-  at  first  considerable,  and 
movement  is  resisted ;  but  aftera  short  time  the 
limbs  can  be  moved,  and  then  remain  in  the 
position  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  The 
resistance  to  passive  movement  is  peculiar :  it  is 
as  if  the  limbs  were  made  of  wax,  and  hence  the 
condition  has  been  teimei  Jlexibilitas  cerea.  The 
rigidity  commonly  yields  slowly  to  gravitation. 
The  countenance  is  usually  expressionless.  The 
respiratory  moveonents  and  heart's  action  are 
weakened.  Substances  placed  in  the  back  of 
the  mouth  are  swallowed,  but  slowly.  The  state 
of  sensibility  varies ;  in  profound  conditions  of 
catalepsy  it  is  lost  to  touch,  pain,  and  electricity, 
and  no  reflex  movements  can  be  induced  even 
by  touching  the  conjunctiva.  In  other  cases 
partial  sensibility  remains,  and  reflex  phenomena 
may  be  excited.  In  rare  instances  paroxysmal 
hyperaesthesia  is  present.  Consciousness  is  fre- 
quently lost,  but  may  remain,  rarely  intact, 
more  often  in  an  obscured  condition.  The  tem- 
perature is  commonly  lowered.  The  attack  may 
last  a  few  minutes  or  several  hours.  Eecovery 
is  gradual  or  sudden ;  it  is  common  for  the 
patient  at  first  to  be  unable  to  speak.  Some- 
times a  strange  periodicity  may  be  observed  in 
the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks,  headache,  giddiness,  or 
hysterical  manifestations  may  be  present,  or  the 
patient  may  feel  and  seem  perfectly  well. 

Pathology. — Concerning  the  nature  of  the 
disease  there  has  been  much  speculation,  but 
little  definite  knowledge.  It  may  probably  be 
placed  between  epilepsy  and  hysteria  in  the  scale 
of  maladies.  There  is  distinct  interference  with 
the  intellectual  processes,  and  interruption  of  the 
connection  between  the  vrill  and  the  motor  cen- 
tres. The  rigidity  has  been  thought  by  Rosen- 
thal to  be  reflex,  but  the  abeyance  of  other 
reflex  symptoms  makes  it  more  probable  that, 
as  Holm  suggests,  it  is  of  central  origin. 

Diagnosis. — Many  cases  of  simple  trance  have 
been  included  under  Catalepsy,  but  it  is  better 
to  restrict  the  name  to  the  condition  in  which 
the_  peculiar  rigidity  exists.  Hysteria  with 
tonic  spasm  has  also  been  erroneously  tfermed 
catalepsy.  The  condition  is  sometimes  simulated ; 
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m  trno  catalepsy  the  rigid  limb  slo-wly  yields 
to  the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  more  rapidly 
if  a  -weight  he  attached  to  it ;  in  the  feigned 
form  the  limh  and  -weight  are  held  firm. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  favourable  in 
simple  catalepsy,  in  proportion  to  the  freedom 
of  the  intervals  from  affections  of  sensibility  or 
motion.  In  pronounced  hysteria  and  psychical 
affections  the  condition  is  often  obstinate,  and, 
by  interfering  -with  the  due  nourishment  of  the 
system,  may  cause  grave  inanition. 

Trbatmbnt.: — ^During  the  attack  itself  little 
can  be  done  save  an  attempt,  -which  may  be  re- 
peated at  intervals,  to  rouse  consci-ousness  by 
external  stimulation.  The  ordinary  applications, 
ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  cold  douches,  &c.,  often 
fail.  A  pinch  of  snuff  -will,  however,  often  suc- 
ceed. Another  effectual  stimulant  is  Faradisa- 
tion. It  may  be  applied  to  a  limb  or  to  the 
cervical  spine.  The  current  should  be  gentle  at 
first,  and  gradually  increased.  Emetics  are  also 
usefiil  in  cutting  short  an  attack.  Injections 
of  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins  have  been  used 
-with  success  by  Calvi,  but  can  hardly  be  recom- 
mended. Subcutaneous  injection  of  apOmorphia, 
j^jth  to  ^th  of  a  grain,  the  writer  has  found  an 
efJcient  remedy  for  similar  paroxysmal  condi- 
tions; with  the  onset  of  nausea,  about  five 
minutes  after  the  injection,  consciousness  is  re- 
gained, and  all  spasm  ceases.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks  the  treatment  is  that  of 
hysteria.  Iron,  antispasmodics,  especially  vale- 
rian, alvetic  aperients,  and  cold  baths,  are  the  most 
effectual  measures.  Firm  moral  treatment  is  also 
indispensable.  Bemoval  from  home  influences  is 
often  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  W.  E.  Gb-WEBs. 

CATAMBKIA,  Disorders  of.  See  Men- 
STBCATioN,  Disorders  of. 

CATAPLASM  (naTcb,  down,  and  ir\<{ffiri>j, 
I  mould  or  smear). — A  synonym  for  a  poultice. 
See  PoTiLTiCE. 

CATARACT  (Karapdierri!,  a  -waterfall). — 
DBFiNirtoN. — Cataract  is  an  opacity  of  the  lens 
— the  -want  of  transparency  beirig  suiBcient  to 
prevent,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  lens  which 
is  opaque  and  to  the  extent  of  the  opacity,  the 
discrimination,  with  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror, 
of  the  details  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 

.SJtiologt  and  Pathology. — Cataract  is  pro- 
duced invarious  ways.  Any  change  in  the  nor- 
mal relationship  of  the  lens-fibres  may  cause  such 
a  degree  of  opacity  of  the  lens  as  is  understood 
by  the  term  cataractous.  This  is  usually  a  senile 
change,  and  it  is  then  a  sclerosis  of  the  lens. 
The  question  of  the  normal  nutrition  of  the  lens 
is  yet  unanswered.  If  there  be  a  solution  of 
continuity  of  tho  capsule  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
aqueous  humour  has  access  to  the  lens  proper, 
unless  it  be  in  cases  of  minute  punctures  and 
small,  Clean-cut  -wounds,  which  soon  heal  and 
scar,  the  whole  lens  becomes  swollen  by  endos- 
mosis,  grey,  and  cataractous.  A  symmetrical 
change  in  the  lenses,  somewhat  similar  in 
appearance,  is  observed  in  some  cases  of  diabetes, 
and  is  occasionally  seen  in  albuminuria.  The 
lens  may  be  found  to  be  ill-developed  and 
cataractous  at  birth;  while  others,  apparently 
as  a  consequence   of  ill-development,  but  not 
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during  the  whole  period  of  growth  of  tho  lens, 
are  partly  cataractous  and  partly  transparent, 
and  show  opaque  concentric  lamellse.  Besides 
this  instance,  showing  the  anatomical  configu- 
ration of  the  lens,  cataracts  not  unfrequently 
demonstrate  its  normal  trifid  division  as  trans- 
parent lines;  and  the  strise  of  striated  cataracts 
are  always  in  directions  radiating  to  or  from  tho 
centre  of  the  lens,  in  the  course  of  the  fibres. 

Besides  these  scleroses,  endosmoses,  and  im- 
perfections of  the  lens  proper,  there  are  many 
opacities  appertaining  to  this  part  of  the  refrac- 
tive apparatus,  which  were  formerly,  and  are 
still  commonly  called  cataract.  Amoilg  these 
there  are  the  capsular  cataracts,  which  do.  not 
imply  any  real  opacity  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  but  only  an  opacity  of  that  part  of  the  lens 
which  is  next  to  the  capsule — the  rest  remaining 
transparent — or  the  deposit  of  some  opaque  mat- 
ter upon  the  lens-capsule  externally.  Fyra- 
midal  cataract  is  formed  by  the  deposit  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  front  of  the  lens-capsule, 
at  or  near  its  centre,  of  a  patch  of  lymph,  when 
an  -ulcer  has  formed  in  the  cornea,  and  perfora- 
tion has  occurred,  by  which  the  aqueous  humour 
is  evaxiuated,  the  anterior  chamber  obliterated, 
and  the  lens  approximated  to  the  cornea,  if  it 
is  not  brought  into  actual  contact  with  it.  When 
the  aqueous  humour  is  again  retained,  the  mass 
of  lymph  is  dra-wh  out  into  the  pyraiinidal  form, 
and  if,  in  any  case  of  pyramidal  cataract,  there 
has  been  no  perforating  ulcer  to  evaciuite  the 
aqueous  humour,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  so-called  cataracts  only  occur  in  early  life, 
when  the  anterior  chamber  is  very '  shallow. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  cataracts  called  secon- 
dary, where  the  condition  is  due  to  an  earlier 
disease  of  the  eye,  and  in  which  the  latter  is  of 
course  in  the  first  place  to  be  considered.  Such 
cases  are  the  glaucomatous,  in  which,  when 
excessive  intraocular  pressure  has  existed  some 
time,  the  lens,  no  doubt  by  interference  with  its 
due  nutrition,  becomes  cataractous ;  and  iridec- 
tomy for  glaucoma  is  chiefly  indicated,  whether 
or  not  the  lens  should  require  to  be  extracted 
subsequently.  Other  Secondary  cataracts  are 
those  called  postenor-polar,  in  which  the  opacity 
begins  at  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  lens  and 
is  preceded  by  some  deep-seated  disease  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye,  which  is  of  greater  and  cer- 
tainly of  prior  importance. 

Symptoms. — A  patient,  having  uncomplicated 
cataract,  complains  of  his  vision,  if  he  complains 
at  all,  for  a  small  deflnite  opacity  is  easily  dis- 
regarded, even  if  it  be  in  or  near  the  centre  of 
the  lens  or  of  the  axis  of  vision.  If  it  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  pupillary  area,  it 
can  of  course  be  no  longer  considered  small,  or 
be  disregarded  by  the  patient.  If  the  cataract- 
ous opacity  begins  in  the  circumferential  parts  of 
the  lens,  and  only  there,  it  may,,  on  the  contrary, 
make  very  considerable  progress  before  it  is 
found  out  by  the  patient.  In  the  majority  of 
the  various  cases  of  cataract,  the  patient  sees 
better  with  his  pupils  dilated — he  prefers  to  git 
with  his  back  to  the  light,  he  holds  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  or  he  holds  his  head  down  and  fro-wna 
in  order  to  see  better-r-he  is  cheerful,  and  is  al- 
-ways  trying  to  see.  In  such  cases  as  these  quacks 
have  made  profit  of  the  benefit  the  patient  has 
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derived  from  each  visit,  when  a  drop  of  bella- 
donna or  atropine  solution  has  been  used  for  the 
•  cure '  of  the  malady. 

The  only  complication  or  ill  result  of  the_  ex- 
istence of  non-traumatio  cataract  as  such,. is  in 
the  congenital  forms,  in  which  for  want  of  use 
the  retina  suffers  and  nystagmus  follow8._  It  is 
thersfora  imperative  that  cataract  in  infancy 
should  be  operated  on  at  an  early  age. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cataract  is,  in 
most  cases,  easy  enough.  The  position  and  shape 
of  the  crystalline  lens  being  known,  an  opaque 
body  is  seen  to  exist  in  its  place,  or  in  a  part  of 
it.  The  cataractous  opacity  varies  from  milky  to 
chalky  white ;  striae  in  it  often  appear  glistening, 
like  newly-dissected  tendon ;  some  cataracts  are 
amber-coloured.  A  drop  of  liquor  atropiee  sul- 
phatis  should  be  used  to  dilate  the  pupil ;  and, 
this  being  effected,  the  opacity  behind  it  cannot 
be  one  of  the  results  of  a  past  iritis,  which  would 
not  leave  the  pupil  free  to  dilate  fully  and  cir- 
cularly. The  ophthalmoscope  should  then  be 
used,  not  only  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  cataract,  but 
also  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  opacity,  and, 
if  not  too  late,  the  state  of  the  fundus  ;  and  for 
determining  thus  the  probable  future  need  and 
success  of  an  operation  for  its  removal.  If,  not- 
withstanding an  evident  opacity  in  the  situation 
of  the  lens,  otherwise  seen,  all  the  details  of 
the  fundus  viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
are  unobstruetedly  discernible,  it  is  not  a  case  of 
true  cataract.  Senile  lenses  have,  as  a  rule,  an 
evident  diffused  opacity  which  does  not  imply 
any  beg^ning  of  cataract  formation.  There  are 
generally  striae  in  the  cataractous  lens,  which 
converge  to  the  centre  from  the  circumference,  or 
diverge  &om  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and 
if  the  fundus  can  be  illuminated  with  the  ophthal- 
moscopic mirror,  the  opaque  parts  of  the  lens 
appear  dark,  the  reflected  light  coming  from 
behind  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
ophthalmoscopic  convex  lens  be  used  to  concen- 
trate the  lamp-light  obliquely  on  the  cataract, 
the  opaque  parts  appear  light,  as  they  reflect  the 
light,  and  are  backed  by  the  fundus  which  is  not 
thus  lit  up.  Strise  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens  are  seen  to  be  concave ;  and,  in  senile 
cases,  being  viewed  through  a  lens  having  the 
natural  yellow  tint  of  senile  lenses,  they  also 
appear  yellowish.  Some  cataracts  begin  as  a 
haziness,  chiefly  in  the  centre,  the  so-called 
TiKcfeas,  which  is' always  increasing;  and,  seen  by 
oblique  illumination,  there  is  in  these  cases,  on 
the  side  of  the  light,  a  shadow  of  the  iris  cast  on 
the  light-reflecting  opacity,  and  the  lens-opacity 
seems  to  be  most  on  the  side  furthest  from  the 
light,  whichever  that  may  be. 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  of  cataract,  in  a 
medical  sense,  is  bad.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  it 
ever  can  be  at  all  arrested  in  its  progress,  not  to 
say  cured  or  even  lessened.  In  all  probability 
the  cataractous  opacity  is  scarcely  ever  di- 
minished—on the  other  hand  it  does  not  always 
progress.  _  Very  many  old  persons  have  cataract- 
ous strise  in  the  marginal  part  of  their  lenses, 
which  are  of  no  inconvenience  to  them,  and  are 
only  by  chance  discovered  by  the  surgeon.  If  the 
striae  should  invade  the  pupillary  area,  vision,  in 
one  eye  at  least,  will  be  very  likely  still  sufficient 
for  the  requu-ements  of  the  patient,  and  the  in- 
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terference  of  the  surgeon  will  never  be  called  for. 
As  to  the  prospects  of  success  in  operating— un^ 
complicated;  cataract,  of  course,  never  leads  to  ab- 
solute blindness — the  patient  sees  and  evidently 
observes  the  light  and  light-reflecting  objects ; 
the  field  of  vision  is  perfect ;  the  pupil  is  active ; 
the  general  health  is  good ;  the  cataractous 
opacity  is  not  of  the  posterior-polar  variety,  and 
there  are  no  other  complications ;  all  parts  of 
the  lens  are  more  or  less  opaque.  Immature 
cataracts  must  not  be  extracted  unless,  neither 
eye  is  good  for  vision,  and  the  progress  to- 
wards maturity  is  exceedingly  tedious,  because 
the  transparent  parts  of,  the  lens,  unseen,  are 
likely  to  be  left  behind  in  the  operationj  and  then 
to  set  up  inflammation.  The  dangers  from  cb' 
taract  operations  are  less  in  childhood  than  in 
older  persons.  In  early  life  any  subsequent;  in* 
flammation  threatening  the  eye  can  be  averted 
by  timely  interference  with  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess, and  an  operation  should  therefore  be  recom- 
mended, although  the  cataract  only  affects  one 
eye.  In  old  age  if  one  eye  be  available  for 
vision,  an  operation  for  mature  cataract  in  the. 
other  eye  is  not  to  be  performed  imlesa  the 
patient  himself  desires  it. 

TREATMENT.^-Cataracts  have  seldom,  the 
writer  believes,  any  practical  bearing  as  regards 
medical  treatment.  In  cases  of  diabetes  and  of 
temporary  albuminuria,  in  which  a  cataractous 
condition  occurred,  the  state  of  the  lens  has  been 
found  to  improve  with  the  general  health  of  the 
patient.  In  a  patient  with  diabetic  cataracts 
appropriate  treatment  may  remove  the  opacity  of 
the  lenses  and  restore  vision ;  and  the  writer  has 
seen  senile  cataract  advance  rapidly  when  the 
patient  has  been  in  any  way  lowered  in  general 
health,  and  then  again  advance  slowly  as  before 
when  the  health  has  been  restored. 

Besides  the  palliative  treatment  by  atropine 
drops  constantly  used  (if  vision  be  improved 
by  their  use),  the  capital  surgical  treatment  is 
the  only  one  available  for  cataract— the  opaque 
lenses  must  be  removed,  and  spectacles  of  differ- 
ent powers  must  be  worn  as  substitutes  foi  the 
natural  lenses  and  power  of  accommodation. 
Exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  some 
lameUar  cataracts,  with  a  wide  transparent  mar- 
gin, in  which  an  iridectomy  is  sufficient  for  the 
restoration  of  vision.  In  infancy  and  youth  the 
best  proceeding  is  the  needle-operation,  by  which, 
with  a  flne  needle  only,  entered  through  the  co^ 
nea,  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  lens 
itself  also  to  some  extent,  are  broken  up,  and, 
by  repetitions  of  the  same  operation,  the  whole  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aqueous  humour  and 
thus  gradually  absorbed,  the  posterior  lens-cap- 
sule being  left  as  a  barrier  to  the  vitreous  humour 
behind  it.  It  is  v^ry  safe  when  atropine  drops 
are  constantly  used,  and  the  case  is  continually 
watched,  so  tliat,  if  too  sudden  or  too  great  a 
swelling  of  lens-matter  should  at  any  time  occur 
by  the  admission  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
there  be  a  threatening  of  iritis  as  a  consequence 
of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  iris,  the  swollen 
lens-matter  may  be  at  once  evacuated  by  the 
introduction  of  a  broad  needle  through  the  cornea, 
and  then  of  a  grooved  curette  or  suction-syringe, 
by  which  the  semifluid  mass,  or  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  it,  may  be  got  rid  of.   In  old  age.  and 
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Cenerally  in  adult  life,  the  oataractous  lens  to  be 
removed  should  undoubtedly  be  extracted  as  a 
whole  and  at  one  time..  The  needle  operations, 
which  in  young  persons  are  not  completed  in  any 
case  in  less  than  a  few  weeks  or  months,  take  a 
longer  time  to  complete  in  proportion  to  the  age 
of  the  patient ;  in  adults  the  process  is  much 
slower,  and  in  old  age  it  would  be  indefinitely 
prolonged;  more  important  still,  the  eyes  by 
age  become  less  and  less  tolerant  of  what  maybe 
calledaforeignbody.andmoreliabletoiritis.while 
the  iritis  is  less  easily  subdued.  Then  again  the 
central  part  or  nudeua  of  the  lens  especially 
grows  harder  as  the  patient  becomes  older ;  and 
if  the  patient  be  too  old  for  the  safe  adoption  of 
the  minor  operation,  this  so-called  nucleus  would 
become  a  much  more  likely  source  of  irritation, 
particularly  if  it  floated  freely  in  the  aqueous 
humour,  than  the  swollen  soft  lens-matter  of  the 
juvenile  lens  when  thus  operated  upon.  The  so- 
called  hard  cataracts  of  old  age  must,  -without 
doubt,  be  extracted.  A  section  with  a  knife  is 
made,  of  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  corneal 
circumference ;  then,  as  is  usually  practised  now- 
a-days,  that  part  of  the  iris  lying  beneath  the 
corneal  section  is  excised,  for  the  easier  and  more 
safe  extrusion  of  the  hard  lens ;  the  anterior  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  is  freely  lacerated;  and,  by  pres- 
sure in  the  ciliary  region  opposite  to  the  open- 
ing made,  the  lens  is  gradually  forced  out  of  its 
capsule  and  out  of  the  eye,  including  subse- 
quentiy  all  the  softer  circumferential  cortical 
parts  of  the  cataractous  lens.  The  edges  of  the 
corneal  wound  being  rightly  in  apposition,  the 
eyelids  are  closed,  and  both  eyes  are  firmly  but 
lightly  bandaged  for  some  days,  until  at  least 
the  corneal  wound  is  healed,  so  that  the  aqueous 
humour  is  again  retained.  The  cataracts  of 
adults,  though  they  may  not  he  old  people,  in  most 
cases  should  also  be  extracted.  But  at  this  age 
cataracts  are  not  common,  except  traumatic  cata- 
racts, and  these,  and  many  other  varieties, 
cannot  be  briefly  described  in  a  general  way. 
J.  F.  Steeatfeild. 

OATAEBH  {xarvi,  down,  and  ^ta,  I  flow). 
Sy»on.  :  Coryza;  Cteton-AMs  (Cullen) ;  Catarrhm 
Communis  (Good) ;  Bhmma ;  Fr.  Catarrhe, 
Coryma ;  Ger.  Katwrrh,  Schmipfen, 

Dbfikitiok.  —  The  term  catarrh  is  applied 
generally  to  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes attended  with  increased  secretion.  Thus 
authors  speak  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  intettines, 
bladder,  ^c.  In  the  present  article  the  term  is 
limited  to  the  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  iipper 
part  of  the  air-passages,  resulting  from  cold,  and 
attended  by  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  sore- 
ness of  the  throat,  hoarseness,  and  cough.  The 
term  coryza  is,  however,  more  especially  limited 
to  the  cases  in  which  there  is  copious  discharge 
from  the  nasal  passages,  while  catarrh  is  applied 
to  affections  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  in- 
cluding the  fauces  and  larynx. 

Symptoms. — ^The  attack  generally  commences, 
shortly  after  exposure  to  cold  or  more  particu- 
larly to  cold  and  damp,  with  a  feeling  of 
indisposition,  sense  of  cold  down  the  back  or 
general '  chilliness,  weight  in  the  forehead, 
headache,  especially  frontal,  and  dryness  of  the 
naios  and  throat.  These  symptoms  are  succeeded 
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by  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  of  a  thin  acrid 
fluid,  watering  of  the  eyes,  pains  in  the  face, 
soreness  of  the  throat  and  hoarseness,  with 
aching  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  disinclination 
to  bodily  and  mental  exertion. 

At  first  the  affection  is  often  confined  to  one 
nostril,  and  there  is  pain  in  the  corresponding 
temple,  eyebrow,  eyeball,  and  side  of  the  face, 
and lachrymation  on  that  side,  but  it  soon  ap- 
pears in  the  other  nostril,  and  involves  both 
eyes  and  all  parts  of  the  face ;  and  there  is  great 
sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  forehead  and 
eye-brows.  The  discharge,  also,  loses  the  thin 
character  and  becomes  mucous,  and  is  often  very 
profuse ;  there  is  copious  lachrymation,  the  throat 
becomes  decidedly  sore,  the  hoarseness  is  greater, 
and  there  is  pain  in  speaking  and  sometimes 
almost  entire  loss  of  voice.  There  are  also  tran- 
sient pains  In  the  chest,  with  a  sense  of  tightness 
and  some  wheezing.  The  appetite  fi'om  the  first 
is  impaired,  and  there  may  be  entire  distaste  for 
food,  and  sometimes  sickness  and  vomiting ;  not 
unfrequently  there  is  some  sense  of  weight  in  the 
i^ight  hypochondrium,  and  sallowness  of  the  com- 
plexion ;  the  bowels  are  usually  confined,  but 
there  may  be  diarrhcea.  The  tongue  is  generally 
white,  the  pulse  may  be  a  little  quickened,  the 
skin  may  be  dry,  the  temperature  is  raised,  and 
the  urine  is  scanty  and  somewhat  high-coloured 
and  deposits  a  little  sediment.  The  pains  in  the 
head  and  face  especially  affect  the  forehead,  the 
eyebrows,  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  eye-balls, 
and  the  course  of  the  dental  and  other  nerves ; 
they  generally  increase  towards  night,  and  may 
be  so  severe  as  entirely  to  prevent  sleep.  Not 
unfrequently  there  is  more  or  less  deafness,  and 
usually  loss  of  smell  and  taste.  Herpetic  spots 
often  appear  about  the  mouth,  and  the  nostrils 
may  become  ulcerated  from  the  discharge ;  the 
throat  is  more  or  less  red  and  swollen,  and  often 
there  is  stifhess  and  pain  of  the  neck,  and  tender- 
ness on  pressure  over  the  larynx. 

After  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  two 
or  three  days  they  generally  gradually  subside ; 
but  the  cough  may  continue  troublesome,  and 
the  patient  be  able  to  take  very  little  food,  and 
may  still  feel  weak  for  a  week  or  more.  In  per- 
sons of  delicate  constitution  also,  the  weakness  is 
often  very  persistent ;  and,  if  care  be  not  taken, 
more  serious  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane  or  of  the  lungs  may  supervene, 
and  may  lapse  into  phthisis. 

Teeatmeot-. — In  the  slighter  forms  of  com- 
mon cold,  but  little  treatment  is  required  except 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  household  remedies: 
the  feet  may  be  placed  in  hot  water,  some  warm 
diluent  beverage  may  be  taken,  and  a  light  diet 
must  be  had  recourse  to  for  a  day  or  two.  In 
the  more  serious  cases  febrifuge  medicines  may 
be  given,  with  an  anodyne  to  relieve  the  cough, 
if  troublesome,  or  to  procure  rest  at  ■  night,  if 
the  neuralgic  pains  be  very  severe.  When  the 
attack  has  continued  for  two  or  three  days  a 
more  stimulating  diet  may  be  given,  and  during 
convalescence  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Dr.  Ferrier  recommends  in  catarrh  the  local 
application  to  the  nose  of  the  following  powder 
in  the  form  of  a  snuff— Hydrochiorate  of  mor- 
phia 2  grains,  subnitrate  of  bismuth  6  drachms. 
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gum-aeacia  in  powder  2  drachms.  Frow  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  this  may  he  taken  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  delicate 
persons  a  cold  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and 
the  B]ightest  exposure  is  followed  by  an  aggrava- 
tion or  renewal  of  the  symptoms.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  change  of 
air,  and  the  patient  after  leaving  home  often 
rapidly  improves  and  soon  gets  well. 

Thomas  B.  Pea.cock. 

OATABEHAIi  (Karefc,  down,  and  ^eoi,  I  flow). 
— Pertaining  to  catarrh,  both  in  its  pathological 
and  in  its  clinical  signifieation-^c.^.,  catarrhal 
products,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  catarrhal  fever, 
catarrhal  attack. 

CATHAKTICS  (jcaedpa,  I  cleanse).— This 
word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for 
purgatives ;  but  in  a  more  limited  signification 
it  means  purgatives  of  moderate  activity.    See 

PUBQATIVES. 

CAITSS3  of  Disease,  See  Disease,  Causes  o£ 

CATJSTIOS  ((talai,  I  hum) Definition. — 

Substances  or  measures  which  destroy  organic 
tissues  with  which  they  may  be  brought  in  con- 
tact. 

Endmehation. — The  caustic  substances  in 
most  common  use  are  Potash,  Soda,  and  Liitie ; 
Nitric,  Hydrochloric,  Sulphuric,  and  Glacial 
Acetic  Acids  ;  Red  Oxide,  Acid  Nitrate,  and  Per- 
chloride  of  Mercury;  Carbolic  Acid;  Chromic 
Acid ;  Chloride  of  Zinc ;  Chloride  of  Antimony ; 
and  Arsenic.  The  -ordinary  caustic  measures  are 
the  galvano-oautery ;  the  red-hot  iron ;  and  moioB. 
See  also  Poisons. 

Uses.  —  Caustics  are  chiefly  employed  to 
destroy  unhealthy,  exuberant,  or  md.igQant 
growths  ;  to  establish  issues  for  the  purpose  of 
counter-irritation  (see  Countee-ikhitation)  ; 
and  to  destroy  poisons  when  introduced  into  the 
body  by  breach  of  the  external  surface. 

T.  Laudee  Becnton. 

CATTTEEETS,  in  the  French.  FTrenees. 
Sulphur  Waters.    See  Mineeai  Waters. 

OATEBITOTTS.  —  A  peculiar  quality  of 
sounds  heard  on  auscultation  of  the  lungs,  indica- 
tive of  the  presence  of  a  cavity.  See  Physical 
Examination. 

CAVITY,  Pulmonary. — As  the  result  of 
certain  morbid  processes  which  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  portions  of  the  pulmonary  tissues, 
abnormal  spaces  or  excavations  are  frequently 
farmed  in  the  lungs,  which  are  designated  cavi- 
ties or  vomica.  These  are  usually  associated 
with,  and  are  by  far  most  important  in  that  large 
class  of  cases  which  are  grouped  under  the  term 
Phthisis.  They  may,  however,  originate  under 
other  conditions,  namely,  as  the  result  of  abscess 
or  gangrene  of  the  lung;  of  the  destruction  of 
morbid  growths  or  hydatid  cysts ;  of  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi ;  or  of  destruction  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  from  without,  in  connection  with 
glandular  diseas»,  empysema,  and  other  lesions. 
The  most  recent  observations  on  this  subject  are 
giyen  in  the  article  Vomica. 

Fulmonaiy  cavities  present  wide  variations  in 
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different  cases  aa  regards  their  number,  size, 
shape,  condition  of  their  walls,  amount  and 
nature  of  their  contents,  and  other  particulars. 
Usually  they  begin  to  form  in  the  upper  part  of 
one  lung,  but  subsequently  they  are  produced  in 
other  parts,  frequently  both  lungs  becoming  more 
or  less  involved,  and  any  portion  may  be  exca- 
vated is  the  first  instance.  A  cavity  frequently 
goes  through  certain  stages,  namely,  those  of 
formation  and  extension ;  of  arrest ;  and  of  heal- 
ing or  contraction,  which  may  terminate  in  ulti- 
mate closure  and  obliteration  of  the  vomica. 
Enlargement  of  cavities  is  effected  either  by 
progressive  implication  of  their  walls,  termi- 
nating in  their  disorganisation  and  removal ;  or 
by  coalescence  of  adjacent  spaces,  the  intervening 
lung-tissue  becoming  destroyed.  During  this  pro- 
cess of  destruction  some  of  th«  tissues  often  escape 
more  or  less,  especially  the  vessels,  which  may  not 
uncommonly  be  seen  traversing  the  spaces  or 
running  along  their  walls,  their  channel  being 
obliterated, .  When  an  excavation  is  arrested  is 
its  progress,  it  becomes  lined  by  a  smooth  mem- 
brane, and  a  more  or  less  purulent  fluid  is  se- 
creted within  it.  This  cessation  of  active  mischief 
may  not  take  place  until  a  whole  lobe,  or  even 
the  greater  part  of  the  lung,  is  involved,  a  huge 
cavity  being  formed,  which  presents  no  tendency 
to  contract.  In  other  instances  the  progress  of 
destruction  is  stayed,  the  formation  of  purulent 
matter  is  checked  and  finally  ceases,  a  fibroid 
tissue  forms,  and  the  space  undergoes  a  process 
of  contraction  or  cicatrization,  which  may  end  in 
a  complete  cure,  but  more  commonly  merely 
diminishes  the  size  of  the  vomica  more  or  less. 
At  a  post-mortem  examination  in  cases  of  phtliisis 
it  is  common  to  find  nnmerous  cavities  in  the 
various  conditions  and  stages  indicated  above. 
Occasionally  a  vomica  gives  way  into  the  pleura, 
followed  bypneumbthorax  and  its  consequences. 
Clinically,  the  existence  of  cavities  in  the  lungs 
can  only  be  ascertained  positively  by  physical 
examination  of  the  chest,  and  as  a  rule  not  only 
their  presence,  but  their  conditions  may  by  this 
means  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
The  physical  signs  vary  considerably  in  different 
cases,  and  are  more  conveniently  described  in 
other  articles.  See  Phthisis;  Physical  Examuja- 
TioN,  and  Vomica.        Feedeeiok  T.  Eobebts. 

OELIi  {eella,  a  closet  or  store-room).— The 
term  '  cell '  was  for  a  long  time  applied,  in 
anatomy,  to  various  spaces  in  the  body 
large  enough  to  be  recognised  with  the  naked 
eye.  In  the  Anatomie  Gmtrale  of  Bichat, 
for  instance,  it  was  used  exclnsivdy-for  the  ir- 
regular spaces  in  areolar  tissue  (still  often  called 
cellular  tisstie).  An  entirely  different  sense 
of  the  word  was  introduced  from  botanical 
science.  The  microscope  had  shown  that  the 
structure  of  plants  was  largely  made  up  of 
hollow  bodies,  called  bladders,  vesicles,  or  cells, 
in  which  various  substances  were  enclosed  ot 
stored  up.  Schwann  was  the  first  to  show  the 
similarity  in  structure  of  many  animal  tissues, 
which  were  likeviise  made  up  of  minute  parts. 
These  parts  were  assumed  to  be,  as  in  plants, 
hollow ;  and  in  both  cases,  cells  were  defined 
as  composed  of  a  cell-wall,  cell-contents,  and 
a  smaller  included  mass    called  the  nucleus. 
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This  conception  of  a  cell  still  holds  its  ground 
in  the  anatomy  of  plants.  It  did  so  in  animal 
histology  till  about  the  year  1861,  when  Beale, 
Bmcke,  and  Max  Schultze  almost  simultaneously 
showed  that  many  so-called  cells  in  animal 
tissues  did  not  possess  the  typical  structure  of  a 
cell,  but  were  homogeneous  masses  of  a  sub- 
stance resembling  the  bodies  of  many  lower 
animals,  which  substance  Schultze  distinguished 
fay  the  name  of  protoplasm.  This  was  first 
shown  to  be  true  of  certain  special  cells,  such  as 
the  corpuscles  of  blood  and  lymph,  but  afterwards 
extended  more  widely,  till  now  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  minute  elements  in  the  higher 
animals,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
fat-cells  when  gorged  with  fat,  and  certain 
peculiar  forms  of  cell  on  the  mucous  surfaces, 
come  under  the  old  definition  of  a  cell.  When 
the  conception  was  altered,  it  would  probably 
have  been  better  to  have  introduced  a  new 
name.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  hence 
the  word  cell  as  now  used  involves  some  incon- 
sistency. 

By  '  ceU,'  we  now  understand  a  mass  of  con- 
tractile, colloid,  living  matter  called  protoplasm, 
containing  at  some  period  or  other  a  smaller 
structure  called  the  miclem.  It  must  remain 
uncertain  whether  the  nucleus  is  or  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  cell,  till  we  know  more  about  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  former;  and  these 
points,  in  spite  of  the  very  numerous  researches 
on  the  nucleus  which  have  lately  appeared,  must 
be  regarded  as  still  obscure.  Sometimes  the 
superficial  portion  of  the  cell-body  may  become 
hardened  or  otherwise  altered,  so  as  to  form 
what  is  called  a  '  cell-wall,'  but  this  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  structure.  In  ceUs 
destined  for  special  purposes  the  protoplasm  be- 
comes modified.    See  Nuclbus  in  Affendix. 

Protoplasm  is  a  nitrogenous,  albuminous, 
colloid  substance,  having  certain  properties 
called  vital,  that  is,  the  power  of  altering  its 
form  under  the  influence  of  stimuli,  or,  apparently, 
spontaneously.  This  power  may  be  lost,  under 
the  influence  of  too  powerful  stimulation  or 
other  causes.  Protoplasm  does  not  appear  to 
exist  in  the  higher  animals  otherwise  than  in 
the  form  of  minute  masses  or  cells,  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  it  cannot  exist  in  continuous 
masses,  as  in  certain  forms  of  plants. 

Many  of  the  properties  of  cells  are  the  pro- 
perties of  protoplasm.  Those  cells  which  con- 
sist of  unmodified  or  nndiflferentiated  proto- 
plasm possess  contractility,  the  power  of  pro- 
truding their  substance  in  the  form  of  processes, 
of  undergoing  various  changes  of  form,  and  even 
of  locomotion.  In  these  respects  they  resemble 
very  simple  animala—amceba,  whose  bodies  are 
composed  of  homogeneous  protoplasmic  sub- 
stance, and  these  movements  are  hence  called 
anueboid,  or  simply  vital.  Cells  which,  possess 
these  properties  may  loss  them,  or  die  from 
excessive  heat,  cold,  removal  from  the  body,  or 
other  injurious  influences.  Hence  the  amceboid 
movements  are  especially  characteristic  of  re- 
cently formed  or  young  cells.  They  are  seen  in 
the  white  cells  of  the  blood,  lymph-corpuscles, 
the  round  or  unfixed  cells  of  connective  tissue, 
the  young  cells  which  appear  in  inflamed  parts, 
fresh  pus-cells,  and  occasionally  in  the  young 


cells  of  new  growths,  but  are  absent  as  a  rule 
in  cells  highly  differentiated  and  serving  some 
special  purpose,  such  as  nerve-cells,  secreting 
cells,  and  the  fixed  cells  of  connective  tissue. 
Amoeboid  cells  are  sometimes  found  in  tissues  to 
the  fixed  elements  of  which  they  have  no  relation, 
and  are  then  to  be  regarded  as  emigrant  or  mi- 
gratory cells.  They  are  very  important  in  some 
pathological  processes. 

CeU^rol^^ation, — Cells  increase  in  number 
by  fission,  and  perhaps,  as  some  think,  by  gem- 
mation and  by  endogenous  development.  These 
processes  collectively  are  called  cell-prolifera- 
tion, which  is  doubtless  the  source  of  many  of 
the  new  cells  found  in  pathological  states.  All 
cells  are  not  equally  capable  of  proliferation, 
which  is  chiefly  seen  in  amoeboid  cells,  and  in  aU 
the  elements  of  connective  tissue.  This  tissue 
was  regarded  by  Virchow  as  the  germinal  tissue, 
from  which  all  others  originate,  but  the  balance 
of  opinion  is  now  in  favour  of  a  different  view, 
namely,  that  each  kind  of  tissue,  by  prolifera- 
tion, produces  only  tissue  of  the  same  kind.  He- 
cent  researches  show  that  cell-division  takes  place 
in  two  distinct  modes,  the  direct  and  the  indirect. 
iSee  Nucleus.  The  mode  of  proliferation  in  epi- 
thelial cells  is  still  imperfectly  understood.  It 
was  formerly  held  by  Schwann  and  others,  that 
cells  originated  spontaneously  in  a  homogeneous 
blastema;  but  proof  is  quite  wanting  of  this 
mode  of  origin,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  all 
experience  to  believe  that  new  cells  are  always 
the  descendants  of  pre-existing  cells — %  con- 
clusion summarised  by  Virchow  in  th<  words 
omms  cellula  e  oelluld.  It  does  not  follow  that 
new  cells  are  always  descended  from  the  cells  of 
the  tissues  in  which  they  are  foimd,  since  they 
may  have  emigrated  from  the  blood-vessels. 

Shape  of  cells. — ^Amoeboid  cells  have,  strictly 
speaking,  no  fixed  shape ;  but  in  a  state  of  rest, 
and  when  dead,  they  are  nearly  spherical.  Some 
cells  of  similar  protoplasmic  composition  are 
very  irregular  in  shape,  and  contain  many  nuclei, 
namely,  myeloid  or  giant-cells.  Other  cells  have 
various  shapes,  of  which  the  commonest  is  an 
elongated  form,  with  a  process  at  each  extremity, 
SB  in  fibre-cells;  some,  as  nerve-cells  or  fixed 
connective-tissue  cells,  are  stellate,  with  several 
processes.  Some  cells  in  certain  new  growths, 
especially  tubercle,  also  .called  giant-ceUs,  hare 
extremely  complicated  processes. 
!  Wasting  and  Degeneration  of  eelU. — The  ac 
tual  duration  of  life  in  cells  is  not  in  all  cases  pre- 
cisely known ;  but  in  the  blood  and  in  large  collec- 
tions of  amceboid  cells  we  always  find  some  with 
signs  of  decay  and  death,  so  that  their  life  is 
probably  measured  by  days.  Epithelial  and 
secreting  cells  have  also  a  limited  duration, 
while  fixed  cells  of  connective  tissue  and  nerve 
cells  are  probably  more  permanent.  Cells  are 
also  subject  to  the  degenerations  which  affect 
tissues  generally,  especially  the  fatty,  mu- 
cous, and  colloid.  The  obvious  pathological 
changes  in  organs  are  often  due  to  the  minute 
changes  in  the  cells.  Newly-formed  cells 
are  more  subject,  to  degeneration  and  decay 
than  the  original  elements;  and  this  is  espe 
ciaUy  true  of  cells  produced  in  inflammation. 
Some  pathological  processes  consist  essentially 
in    the    rapid   production,   followed  by  rapid 
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degeneration,  of  new  cells,  for  example,  scrofu- 
lous inflammation. 

Celhilar  Patholo0.— This  name  is  given  to 
the  system  •which  explains  morbid  processes 
by  reference  to  the  independent  life  of  cells, 
their  active  properties,  _  their  proliferation,  and 
their  degenerations,  while  it  attaches  less  im- 
portance to  derangements  of  the  circulation,  or  to 
alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  Its 
foundations  were  laid  by  Eemak  and  Goodsir, 
but  it  was  first  reduced  to  u  comprehensive 
system  by  Virchow,  not  only  in  his  work  thus 
named,  but  in  memoirs  published  before  and 
since.  The  cellular  pathology  explains  many 
facts  which  were  before  obscure,  and  the  iia'por- 
tant  steps  thus  made  are  not  likely  to  be 
retraced;  but  in  several  points  modification  of 
Virchow's  views  has  become  necessary.  As  to 
the  origin  of  new-growths,  it  is  not  now  held 
that  all  arise  or  can  arise  from  the  connective 
tissue;  and  in  infiammation  it  is  agreed  that  the 
changes  of  the  tissues,  however  well-established, 
are  only  of  subordinate  importance,  as  compared 
with  those  depending  upon  the  circulation. 

J.  F.  Patnb. 

CELLITIiITIS. — Dbpiottion. — Cellulitia  is 
the  term  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
or  loose  connective  tissue,  whether  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue,  or  that  interposed  between 
muscles  and  viscera,  or  surrounding  various 
organs. 

The  areolar  connective  tissue  is  so  universally 
distributed  throughout  the  body  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily concerned  in  most  inflammations^no 
matter  of  what  structure — and  in  it,  in  fact,  the 
chief  changes  generally  take  place. 

To  consider  completely  the  pathology  of  in- 
flamed connective  tissue  would  be  more  or  less 
to  review  the  whole  series  of  the  acute  diseases. 
We  must  limit  our  consideration  to  cases  in 
which  the  cellular  tissue  is  the  chief  or  only 
tissue  involved,  or  where  changes  in  other  parts 
are  secondary  to  those  primarily  affecting  the 
cellular  tissue. 

Beneath  the  skin,  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  lies  a  layer  of  this  tissue,  containing 
within  its  meshes  more  or  less  adipose  matter. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  changes 
which  occur  in  it  when  inflamed,  as  they  are  iden- 
tical with  those  in  cellular  tissue  elsewhere. 

Inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  may  be  diffuse  or  ciroumscriied.  The 
former  is  nearly  always  acute  in  type,  and  the 
latter  often,  but  not  invariably  so.  A  chronic 
form  of  cellulitis  causing  thickenings  is  observed 
in  various  regions,  or  ic  may  be  a  sequel  to  the 
acute  disease. 

1.  Circumscribed  Cellulitis. — .Etiology. — 
Any  injury  to  a  part,  whether  of  the  nature  of  a 
wound  or  contusion ;  an  impacted  foreign  body ; 
or  a  fragment  of  bone,  may  cause  cellulitis.  Pyae- 
mia or  septicaemia,  any  decomposing  secretion  in 
a,  wound,  altered  blood,  or  infiltrated  urine  are 
prone  to  produce  marked  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  connective  tissue  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  poison  introduced  in  a  dissection- 
or  poat-mortem  wound  often  occasions  an 
acute  cellular  inflammation.  Frostbite,  burns, 
inflammation  of  muscles,  arteries,  veins,  or  peri- 
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osteum  may  produce  inflammation  of  the  adjacent 
ceUular  tissue :  thus,  inflammation  of  the  kidney 
may  cause  perinephritis ;  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  may  lead  to  pelvic  cellulitis;  or  some 
mischief  in  the  greater  bowel  or  rectum  may 
produce  inflammation  and  abscess  in  the  looie 
cellular  tissue  around  them  (Periiy^UUia);  tia 
poison  also  of  scarlatina  causes  celiulitis  of  the 
submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the  throat;  and 
Angima,  Ludwici  is  the  name  given  to  the 
cellulitis  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  neck 
which  is  often  associated  with  pysemic  symptoms. 
A  sympathetic  buho  is  an  irritated  lymphatic 
glaud  causing  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
around  it. 

Pathologt. — Pathologically,  connective  tissue 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  organism, 
being  the  most  frequent  seat  of  inflammatory  and 
other  changes.  Areolar  tissue  mainly  cousistg 
of  loosely  interUced  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue, 
with  fiattened  connective-tissue  corpusdes  ad- 
herent to  them,  and  leucocytes,  or  amcsboid 
corpuscles,  in  the  intervals.  The  exact  rbh  played 
in  infiammation  by  the  cellular  elements  is  not 
quite  settled.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
leucocytes  doubtless  proliferate,  and  the  fixed 
corpuscles  probably  do  so  also.  Even  under  the 
influence  of  a  slight  irritation  the  flattened 
corpuscles  in  a  few  hours  become  globular,  and 
present  many  nuclei  in  their  interior — changes 
certainly  pointing  towards  proliferation ;  while 
the  very  rapid  increase  of  cells  which  takes  place 
points  to  their  derivation  from  cells  pre-existing 
in  the  part,  a,lthough  the  immigration  of  leuco- 
cytes from  the  blood  into  the  inflamed  part  adds 
considerably  to  their  numbers.  Whether  the 
perversion  of  nutrition  which  forms,  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  disease  first  induces  a  local 
cell-proliferation,  or  an  immigration  of  leuco- 
cytes, or  what  proportion  these  two  processes 
bear  to  each  other,  is  difiicult  to  determine. 

The  disease  consists  essentially  in  a  very  active 
cell-proliferation  and  increase.  Whether  the  cel- 
lulitis be  circumscribed  or  diffuse,  similar  changes 
occur;  the  difference  between  them  being  that  in 
the  former  there  is  formed  a  limitjcg  zone  of 
vascular  tissue  resembling  granulation-material, 
which  is  absent  when  the  inflammation  is  diffuse. 
There  are  other?rise  no  anatomical  differences. 
When  cellular  tissue  inflames,  the  part  swells 
from  the  serofibrinous  exudation  poured  out  from 
the  distended  capillaries ;  its  meshes  are  filled 
with  young  round  cells,  partly  by  proliferation  of 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  m  part  by  the 
accumulation  of  wandering  leucocytes ;  the  cir- 
culation is  interfered  with  by  the  pressure  of 
the  effusion;  complete  stasis  sometimes  taking 
place.  While  the  cell-increase  is  proceeding, 
the  fibrillar  intercellular  substance  gradually 
disappears,  in  part  by  necrosis,  and  in  part  by 
becoming  liquefied ;  and  the  tissue  is  finally 
transformed  into  pus.  When  this  has  happened 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  disintegrate;. it 
becomes  undermined,  and  gradually  thinner; 
necrosis  in  one  or  more  places  follows ;  and  the 
pus  mingled  with  shreds  of  dead  cellular  tissue 
escapes,  the  latter  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  soaked  washleather.  The  pus,  at  fost  thia 
and  serous,  subsequently  becomes  laudablt). 
There  is   always  a  groat  tendency  to  siippn- 
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ration,  the  vitality  of  areolar  tissue  being  very 
low ;  but  resolution  sometimes  takes  place  with- 
out formation  of  pus.  The  cells  then  develop 
into  fibrous  material  and  the  ordinary  pheno- 
mena of  a  cicatrix  result.  The  consequences  of 
cicatrisation  diiFer  greatly,  according  to  the  tissue 
or  organ  involved  and  the  extent  of  the  disease ; 
but  essentially  they  are  similar  everywhere.  A 
gradual  contraction  sets  in.  In  external  parts 
we  can  observe  atrophic  changes  taking  place, 
followed  sometimes  by  defbrmity  or  loss  of 
function,  while  in  the  viscera  the  condition  is 
known  as  cirrhosis.  The  special  tissue.of  an 
organ  or  of  a  muscle  cannot  be  reproduced ;  it  is 
replaced  after  an  injury  by  connective-tissue 
cicatrix.  In  such  tissues  as  bone,  tendon,  and 
nerve,  however,  the  cicatrix  will  be  converted 
into  the  normal  tissue  of  the  part. 

Symptoms. — The  amount  of  fever  varies  with 
the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause ;  when  the  cellulitis  is  quite  limited  there 
may  be  little  or  none,  but  deep-seated  or  ex- 
tensive cellulitis  produces  considerable  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  Painful  swelling  of  tlie 
inflamed  part  will  first  be  observed;  the  skin 
soon  becomes  tense,  red,  and  oedematous,  al- 
though at  the  outset  it  is  sometimes  paler  than 
normal.  The  redness  is  gradually  lost  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  swelling,  and  is  darker,  or 
of  a  bluish-red  tint  in  the  centre,  from  the  ob- 
struction to  the  exit  of  blood;  the  swelling  is 
doughy,  inelastic  to  the  touch,  and  pits  on 
pressure.  The  inflamed  region  feels  hard,  the 
induration  ceasing  by  no  well-defined  border.  If 
resolution  occur  all  these  symptoms  subside.  A 
greater  or  less  amount  of  thickening  of  the  tissue 
may,  however,  persist — often  for  a  lengthened 
period — the  parts  gradually  returning  to  t^eir 
normal  state.  Suppuration  is,  however,  the  rule ; 
and  when  it  occurs  the  pain  and  tension  dimi- 
nish, fiuctuation  is  felt, — obscure  at  first, — the 
pus  by  degrees  approaching  the  surface,  and 
escaping  spontaneously,  or  by  an  artificial  outlet 
which  may  bo  provided.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion is  more  deeply  placed,  especially  when  be- 
neath strong  fascisB,  there  will  at  first  be  no 
perceptible  redness  or  swelling  of  the  skin,  or 
only  a  slight  pinkish  hue,  with  some  oedema,  to 
indicate  the  changes  taking  place  beneath  ;  and 
fiuctuation  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  make 
out  long  after  pus  has  formed;  but  the  pain 
and  fever  are  more  considerable.  This  variety  of 
the  disease  may  also  terminate  in  resolution — 
especially  wlien  early  and  appropriate  treatment 
has  been  adopted ;  or  in  suppuration.  It  may 
also  become  chronic,  or  relapses  may  take  place 
after  temporary  amendment.  If  the  cause  of 
irritation  be  a  slight  one,  but  repeatedly  re- 
newed, permanent  thickenings  or  atrophic  changes 
in  the  tissiie  may  result ;  or  the  circumscribed 
may  be  converted  into  diffuse  cellulitis.  A  very 
intense  irritant  sometimes  induces  gangrene. 
The  same  thing  may  happen  if  a  previously 
diseased  tissue  be  attacked,  as  an  ailasarcous 
limb;  or  pressure,  associated  with  the  cel- 
lulitis preceding  bed-sores,  may  be  sufficient  to 
cause  it. 

2.  Diffuse  Cellulitis.  Stnok.  :  Biffiise  phleg- 
mon ;  Pseudo-erysipelas  ;  Diphtheria  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue.    This  is  a  severe  disease  attended  by 


general  symptoms  of  a  marked  character,  fre- 
quently associated  with  septicemia,  of  which  it 
may  be  both  a  cause  and  an  effect. 

.^TioLooT. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  diffusi 
cellulitis  perhaps  is  some  form  of  septic  poisoning. 
In  the  extremities  the  disease  may  originatt 
from  some  trifling  cause,  especially  in  those 
whose  constitution  is  impaired  by  age,  privation, 
or  excess ;  in  the  hand  and  forearm  of  such 
persons  it  is  especially  common  after  wounds  on 
the  finger  or  an  insignificant  whitlow.  In  con- 
valescence from  acute  febrile  diseases,  espe- 
cially typhus  or  typhoid,  a  local  phlegmon  is 
sometimes  transformed  into  a  diifuse  cellulitis. 

SiMPTOMs.— The  local  symptoms  of  diffuse  cel- 
lulitis resemble  those  of  the  circumscribed  form, 
but  are  more  intense,  and  accompanied  by  severe 
constitutional  disturbance. 

A  sudden  chill  with  elevation  of  temperature 
often  ushers  in  the  attack ;  the  rigor  may  recur  at 
intervals,  but  sweating  is  unusual,  and  vomiting 
infrequent.  In  the  affected  region  the  patient 
experiences  a  sense  of  weight  and  great  disten- 
sion, with  severe  dragging  pain.  When  the 
inflammation  is  deep-seated  the  redness  of  the 
skin  may  not  be  well  marked,  even  after  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  cellular  tissue  has 
sloughed.  This  character  is  a  very  dangerous  one, 
because  it  leads  to  the  nature  of  the  afifeetiOn  being 
for  a  time  overlooked  and  efficient  aid  postponed. 
When  the  sldn  participates,  the  redness  is  darker 
in  hue,  less  sharply  defined,  and  less  easily  dis- 
persed by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  than  in  the 
cutaneous  infiammation  of  erysipelas,  while  it 
soon  becomes  oedematous.  The  affected  part 
feels  brawny,  hard,  and  swollen  throughout,  and 
extremely  tender  and  painful ;  sleep  is  impos- 
sible ;  any  movement  causes  great  suifering;  the 
fever  is  often  very  high ;  the  secretions  are  dimi- 
nished; and  the  appetite  is  lost.  Sweating  and 
rigor  presently  announce  the  formation  of  matter ; 
the  swelling  becomes  less  prominent  and  more 
soft ;  the  Skin  is  mottled,  thinj  and  yielding  in 
places ;  and  the  fever  and  pain  subside.  Convales- 
cence may  take  place  on  the  evacuation  of  the  pus ; 
or  the  rigor  may  be  renewed,  the  fever  reappear 
or  continue,  and  the  patient  sink  with  symptoms 
of '  blood-poisoning.  The  more  deeply  the  in- 
fiammation extends  the  more  tedious  is  recovery, 
and  the  more  liable  is  the  patient  to  relapse ;  or 
the  muscles,  tendons,  and  adjacent  joints-  may 
become  involved  in  tlie  suppuration ;  or  perfora- 
tion of  a  dfingerous  character  of  neighbouring 
cavities  or  organs  may  take  place.  Suppuration 
consequent  upon  diffuse  cellnlar  inflammation 
will  sometimes  extend  up  the  fore-arm  to  the 
elbow,  undermine  the  skin,  dissect  the  muscles, 
open  into  the  finger-  and  wrist-joints,  cause 
necrosis  of  tendons,  and  terminate  in  the  loss  of 
the  limb  by  amputation,  or  perhaps  in  loss  of  life 
from  septic!  poisoning ;  should  recovery  ensue, 
the  limb  is  permanently  crippled  from  the  mat- 
ting together  of  muscles  and  tendons,  the  immo- 
bilization of  the  joints,  and  the  adhesions  that 
take  place  between  tissues  which-  should  freely 
glide  over  one  another.  Suppuration  is  the  rule, 
but  under'  favourable  circumstances  and  with 
early  and  suitable  treatment  it  may  occasionally 
be  prevented.  Usually  pus  has  already  formed 
when  the  case  comes  under  observation,  and 
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the  surgeon  has  only  to  use  his  bistoury  to  limit 

the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  irregular  cavities  and  sinuses  left  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  dead  tissue  often  suppurate 
for  a  long  time,  and  may  thus  induce  amyloid  de- 
generation of  the  viscera.  The  thromboses  which 
form  of  necessity  in  the  smaller  veins  implicated 
in  the  inflamed  area  may  break  down  and  lead  to 
septic  embolism  and_  pyaemia.  The  risk  of  this 
complication  is  a  serious  and  ever-present  one  in 
these  cases. 

DiAONOsis.— Cellulitis  has  chiefly  to  be  diag- 
nosed from  erysipelas.  Erysipelas  may  involve 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  cause  inflammation 
and  snppuiation  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  it 
always  begins  in  the  skin,  which  is  more  exten- 
sively affected.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  begins  beneath  the  skin,  where  the  swell- 
ing and  effusion  first  take  place,  the  skin  becom- 
ing involved  later  and  usually  to  a  less  extent, 
while  it  may  remain,  at  least  ifor  some  time, 
almost  entirely  free;  the  redness,  too,  is  less 
bright,  and  more  difiiised,  not  presenting  the 
distinct  margins  of  erysipelas,  but  fading  into 
the  surrounding  parts. 

In  the  later  stages  the  two  diseases  are 
scarcely  distinguishable.  At  first  it  may  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  case  is  one  of 
inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
of  the  perimuscular  areolar  tissue,  or  of  that  con- 
nected with  the  periosteum,  or  abound  a  vein. 
The  greater  the  general  swelling  of  the  limb,  the 
more  considerable  the  fever  and  the  pain,  and  the 
less  the  redness  of  the  skin,  the  more  probable 
is  it  that  the  inflammation  affects  deeply  seated 
structures. 

FiujsNosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the 
extent  of  the  disease  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient. 

Tbeatkent. — The  local  cause  should  be  re- 
moved, so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  If  the 
wound  be  in  a  foul  condition  it  should  be 
rendered  aseptic.  Absolute  rest  to  the  inflamed 
part  is  of  great  importance.  So  long  as  sup- 
puration has  not  occurred,  resolution  is  pos- 
sible. Methodical  pressure,  once  advocated, 
cannot  usually  be  tolerated.  Blistering  is  not 
employed  in  the  acute  form,  but  may  be  useful 
in  removing  more  chropicchanges.  Cold  applica- 
tions and  ice  abate  pain  and  inflammation,  and 
limit  the  disease,  even  if  they  do  not  prevent 
suppuration.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  es- 
pecially when  they  tend  to  become  chronic,  they 
are  useless  or  even  dangerous,  &om  their  liability 
to  cause  gangrene  in  debilitated  subjects.  Local 
blood-letting  does  not  prevent  suppuration,  and 
is  usually  contra-indicated  by  the  weak  state  of 
the  patient.  When  pus  forms,  or  its  presence 
is  suspected,  a  sufficiently  free  outlet  should  be 
provided  for  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing  so 
effectually  checks  the  further  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  incision  should  be  made  at  the 
most  prominent  point.  It  is  better  to  make  a 
number  of  small  incisions,  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length,  than  one  long  one,  which 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  dangerous  bleeding, 
and  does  not  relieve  the  strangulated  tissues 
so  efiicientljr.  When  suppuration  is  only  sus- 
pected.incisions  should  nevertheless  be  practised 
without  delay,  without  waiting  for  fluctuation. 
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Pus  and  shreds  of  dead  cellular  tissue  should 
be  frequently  washed  out  of  the  wound  with 
an  irrigator.  No  force  should  be  used  );q  remove 
portions  of  dead  tissue :  any  dragging  teijds  to 
rupture  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  to  destroy 
the  remaining  connexions  of  the  skin  with  the 
deeper  structures.  Antiseptic  precautions  must 
be  zealously  carried  out. 

When  a  joint  becomes  involved,  or  when  the 
patient  is  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  quantity 
of  discharge,  and  the  tissues  spoiled,  amputatiou 
is  often  necessary.  Excision  may  be  practised 
if  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  admits  of  it. 

Th8  general  treatment  consists  in  giving 
nourishing  food  and  stimulants,  cpmbined  with 
opiates  to  relieve  pain,  and  iron,  quinine,  and  other 
tonic  medicines.  William  MacCobmac. 

CEPHAIiAIiGIA  (jce^mKii,  the  head,  and 
i\yas,  pain). — Pain  in  the  head.  See  HEAnAcm. 

CEPHAIiH^aBMATOMA  (ice0a\i,thehead; 
oT/*o,  blood;  and  d/ihs,  like). — Definition.— 
An  effusion  of  blood  occurring  in  newly-born 
infants,  forming  a  tumour  upon  the  head;  situ- 
ated beneath  the  pericranium,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  skull ;  or  more  rarely  beneath  the  skull, 
between  it  and  the  dura  mater. 

Descbipiion. — This  disease  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  caput  succedaneuTtif  which  is  an  efiusion  of 
serum  external  to  the  pericranium,  and  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  blood  is  generally  extra- 
vasated  immediately  beneath  the  pericranium, 
over  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  most  frequently 
the  right,  but  it  may  occur  over  the  frontal  or 
occipital.  Combined  with  this,  or  arising  inde- 
pendently, but  of  extreme  rarity,  may  be  an 
effusion  beneath  the  cranium.  The  origin  of 
cephalhsematoma  has  been  attributed  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  is  most  probably  due  to 
the  constriction  of  the  margin  of  the  os  uteri 
during  labour.  It  is  generally  observed  some 
hours  or  a  day  after  birth,  as  a  circumscribed 
swelling,  slightly  tense  and  fluctuating :  and  its 
peculiarity  consists  in  a  bony  circle  surrounding 
and  limiting  it. 

Diagnosis. — These  tumours  have  been  mis- 
taken for  hernia  cerebri,  but  their  situation  over 
the  bone  away  from  the  fontanelles,  the  'absence 
of  pulsation,  and  the  existence  of  fluctuation  in 
cej^alhsematoma  should  prevent  confusion. 

Pbognosis Generally  the  blood  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, but  occasionally  suppuration  occurs,  or 
the  bone  may  become  necrosed ;  if  beneath  the 
skull,  serious  consequences,  including  idiocy,  may 
ensue. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule,  cephalhaematoma  is 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  If  suppuration  take 
place  the  pus  must  be  evacuated. 

Clement  Godson. 

CEBATITIS.     See  Kebatixis. 

CEEBEBELIiUM,  Iiesions  of.— The  cere- 
bellum is  liable  to  the  same  diseases  as  the 
brain  and  nerve-centres  generally)  such  as  hae- 
morrhage, abscess,  various  forms  of  degenera- 
tion, tumours,  &o.  The  nature  of  the  patholo- 
gical condition  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  each,  so  far  as  this  is  pos- 
sible. Its  locality  in  the  cerebellum  is  to  bo 
diagnosticated,  first,  by  certain  symptoms  which 
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are  due  to  the.  cerebellar  lesion  as  such,  which 
may  be  terra  edtherfsrerf  symptoms;  and,  secondly, 
by  those  symptoms  which  depend  more  on  the 
influonce  exerted  by  the  lesion  on  neighbouring 
or  subjacent  centres  and  structures.  These 
latter  may  be  termed  the  indirect  symptoms. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  separate  these 
symptoms  from  each.other,  and  to  say  how  much 
is  due  to  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  how  much  to  interference  with 
the  functions  of  other  parts.  There  are  few 
diseases  which  have  a  purely  local  organic  or 
functional  limitation.  Hence,  in  order  to  arriye 
at  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  cerebellar  lesions, 
it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  pathological  affec- 
tions which  in  their  very  nature  afibct  the  whole 
of  the  intracranial  centres,  e.ff.  tumours,  menin- 
gitis, &c.  The  most  satisfkotory  conclusions 
from  a  pathological  point  of  view  are  to  be 
drawn  from  cases  of  atrophy  or  degeneration  of 
the  cerebellum,  and,  from  a  physiological  point 
of  view,  from  the  results  of  experimental  lesions 
of  this  organ  in  the  lower  animals. 

The  evidence  from  these  two  sources  is  mu- 
tually supporting. 

DiEECT  SYMPTOMS.— The  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  cerebellar  disease  are  disorders  of 
equilibrium,  shown,  on  attempts  at  locomotion, 
in  a  reeling  or  staggering  gait  (titubation),  and 
a  continual  tendency  to  stumble  or  fall  over  the 
most  trifling  obstacle,' or  on  hurried  movements. 

These  symptoms  may  be  confounded  with 
locomotor  ataxy,  but  careful  observation  will 
show  that  in  cerebellar  disorders  there  is  no 
true  ataxy  of  co-ordination.  The  movements  are 
quite  co-ordinated  with  each  other,,  and  are  Huch 
as  would  instinctively  be  made  to  prevent  fall- 
j  ing,  or  to  preserve  the  equilibrium ;  and  have 
none  of  the  precipitate,  irregular,  and  sprawling 
character  seen  in  ataxy.  They  are  not  specialljr 
intensified  on  closure  of  the  eyes,  which  is  such 
a  marked  feature  in  ataxy.  Nor  are  they  accom- 
panied by  any  of  the  sensory  affections  of  ataxy, 
whether  in  the  form  of  pains  or  aneesthesia. 

There  is  no  true  motor  paralysis  in  cere- 
bellar disease  as  such,  and  the  various  volitional 
movements  of  the  limbs  can  be  carried  out  per- 
fectly well  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Sensation, 
general  and  special,  is  not  directly  affected  in 
cerebellar  disease.  Nystagmus  and  strabis- 
mus have  been  observed,  more  particularly  in 
connection  with  lesion  of  the  cerebellar  pednncles. 
Defects  of  articulation  have  been  noticed,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  regarded 
as  direct  symptoms. 

It  is  to  be  noticed;  that  in  some  cases  of 
slowly  progressive  degeneration  of  the  cere- 
bellum, the  disorders  of  equilibrium  are  not 
observed  to  any  marked  extent,  an  occurrence  to 
be  accounted  for  in  all  probability  by  compen- 
satory action  on  the  part  of  other  centres. 

Indirect  Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  head,  more 
particularly  at  the  back,  though  not  constantly 
situated  there^  is.  frequently  associated  with 
organic  disease  of  the  cerebellum. 

Vomiting  is  also  very  frequently  observed, 
perhaps  ipore  constantly,  than  in  connection  with 
diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  brain.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  regard  this  as  due  to 
cerebellar  disease  as  such.    It  is  probably  due 
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to  indirect  effects  on  the  medulla,  ^s  a  general 
rule,  diseases  tending  to  encroach  on  the  space 
of  theposterior  fossa  or  to  increase  the  pressure 
on  thisregion,  have  a  similar  effect. 

Hemiplegia  is  not  uncommon  in  connection 
with  cerebellar  disease,  and  more  particularly 
in  cases  of  tumour  or  haemorrhage  into  the 
lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  The  hemiplegia 
is  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion.  This  does 
not  prove  that  the  hemiplegia  is  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  cerebellar  lobe,  or  that  the 
cerebellar  lobes  have  cross  relations  with  the 
limbs.  Experimental  physiology  and  anato- 
mical investigations  tend^to  show  that  the  cere- 
bellar lobes  are  functionally  related  to  the 
motor  tracts  on  the  same  side.  This  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  atrophy  of  the  lateral 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  follows  disease  and  de- 
generation of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere. 
The  hemiplegia  from  cerebellar  disease  is, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  due  to  compression 
or  some  affection  of  the  subjacent  motor  tracts, 
whicli,  decussate  at  the  pyraniids;  The  fact  that 
it  occurs  chiefly  when  the  disease  is  limited  to 
the  lateral  lobe  is  what  might  be  expected  on 
anatomical  grounds. 

Affections  of  sensation,  common  and  special, 
have  been  observed  in  cases  of  cerebellar  dis- 
ease. Diminution  of  tactile  sensation  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  when  the  disease  is 
situated  in  the  lateral  lobe,,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way  as  the  motor  paralysis.  A.i 
regards  the  special  senses,  affections  of  sight 
have  be^u  most  frequently  noted.  Sight  is  cer- 
tainly not  abolished  by  destruction  of  the  cere- 
bellum in  the  lower  animals,  and  when  blindness 
occurs  in  man  in  connection  with  diseases  of 
this  organ,  it  is  either  due  to  implication  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  functionally  or  or- 
ganically, or  to  secondary  degeneration  in  the 
optic  tracts,  as  the  result  of  increasedintracranial 
pressure  or  descending  optic  neuritis. 

A  special  feature  of  tumours  of  the  cerebellum, 
more  especially  of  the  middle  lobe,  is  a  tonic 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck, 
with  retraction  of  the  head,  associated  frequently 
with  flexion  of  the  forearms  and  extension  of  the 
Iqvrer  extremities  and  pointing  of  the  toes.  In 
these  cases  also,  psychical,  affections,  more  par- 
ticularly mental  hebetude  or  stupor,  occur  as 
the  result,  of  secondary  dropsy  of  the  ventricles, 
caused  by  pressure  on  the  veins  of  Galen.  The 
symptoms  then  become  those  of  hydrocephalus., 

Haemorrhage  into  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
apoplexy,  has  been  frequently  found  to  cause 
vascular  excitement,  of  the  genital  organs — in 
the  male  marked  jjnapjssra.  This  symptom,  of 
which  several  cases  were  first  reported'by  Serres, 
led  this  observer .  tq  modify  the  view  of  Gall 
that  the  cerebellum,  as  a  whole;,  was  related  to 
the  sexual  instinct,  and  to  regard  the  middle 
lobe  only  as  having  any  such  fuucjt^on.  The 
facts,  however,  are  susceptible  of  a  totally 
different  interpretation,  and  one  more  in  har- 
mppy  with  other  data  of  physiology  and  pa- 
thology. It  has  been  found  experimentally  by 
Segalas  and  by  Eekhard  that  irritation  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  med,ulla  and  pons  giyes 
rise  to  vascular  excitement  of  the  generative 
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organs,  and  hence  the  eymptoms  in  cases  of 
haemorrhage  into  the  middle  lobe  are  to  he 
ascribed  to  irritation  of  this  region.  This  fact 
also  explains  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  when 
the  haemorrhage  occurs  into  the  lateral  lobes. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  slight- 
est value  in  support  of  Gall's  liypothesis.  The 
facts  of  clinical  medicine  go  a  considerable  way 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  it,  if  they  are  not 
themselves  sufioient  entirely  to  overthrow  it. 

Cerebellar  Fedunclea.  —  Eespecting  the 
effects  of  disease  of  the  reetiform  tracts  or  in- 
ferior cerebellar  peduncles  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge. 

Cases,  however,  are  on  record  in  which  lesions 
have  been  found  involving  principally  either 
the  superior  or  middle  cerebellar  peduncles. 
The  symptoms,  in  the  main,  agree  with  those 
observed  by  Magendie  on  section  of  the  middle 
peduncle  in  the  lower  animals.  The  chief  effect 
of  this  lesion  was  to  cause  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  roll  over  towards  the  side  of  lesion. 
Together  with  this  rotatory  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium,  a  peculiar  distortion  of  the  optic 
axes  was  observed,  the  eye  on  the  side  of  lesion 
being  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  the 
other  looking  upwards  and  outwards. 

In  a  case  described  by  Curschmann  (JDmtach. 
Archiv  f.  Klin.  Med.  xii.  3S6),  along  with 
appearances  of  basilar  meningitis,  wbich  some- 
what complicate  the  case,  there  was  found  a 
focus  of  softening,  surrounded  by  capillary 
haemorrhages  in  uie  right  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle.  The  symptoms  observed  in  this  case 
were  a  rotatory  distortion  to  the  right  side,  to 
which  position  the  patient  invariably  returned 
when  resistance  to  this  movement  was  with- 
drawn. There  was  no  motor  paralysis,  nor  was 
there  any  distortion  of  the  optic  axes. 

A  case  has  been  put  on  record  by  Nonat 
(Comptes  Seadtie,  181)  of  apoplectic  extrava-' 
aation  into  the  right  middle  peduncle  of  the 
cerebellum  and  right  cerebellar  hemisphere. 
In  this  case  the  head  and  trunk  were  twietod 
towards  the  right  side,  and  the  ocular  symp- 
toms were  also  present,  the  eyes  being  immovable 
in  a  position  of  skew  deviation.  Other  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  the  cerebellar  peduncles 
have  been  involved  in  more  extensive  lesions ; 
but  the  symptoms,  though  not  opposed  to  those 
above  related,  are  incapable  of  differential 
analysis.  The  special  diagnostic  symptoms, 
therefore,  of  lesion  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles 
are  what  are  frequently  termed  '  forced  move- 
ments'  {Zmangabewegungen),  or  distortions  of 
the  normal  axis  of  the  trunk.  The  exact  direc- 
tion of  the  distortion,  in  consequence  of  lesion 
specially  limited  to  one  or  other  peduncle  on  the 
right  or  left  side  respectively,  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  though  as  a  rule  it  has  been  found  to- 
wards the  side  of  lesion.  Much,  however,  will 
depend  on  whether  the  lesion  is  of  an  irritative 
or  inflammatory,  or  of  a  destructive  character. 
A  lesion  of  an  irritative  nature,  though  bccupy- 
ihg  the  same  position  as  a  destructive  lesion, 
would  exactly  reverse  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  head  and  trunk.       D.  Fbbbier. 

OSBElBBAIi  ABSCESS.    See  Bbadt,  Ab- 

tKtiSS  of. 


CEEEBEO-SPINAL  FEVBE. 

CEBEBBAL  APOPLBXT.  SeekvoYusst, 
Cerebral. 

CEBEBBAXi  ABTEBIES,  Diseases  of. 
See  Bbain,  Vessels  of.  Diseases  of. 

CEBEBBAIi  BLZElMOBBHAaE.  Bee 
Bbain,  Haemorrhage  into, 

CEBEBBITIS. — ^Inflammation  of  the  brain- 
substance.     See  Bbain,  Inflammation  of. ' 

CEBBBEO-SPIITAIi  FBVEB.— SvifON. : 
Epidemic  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis;  The  Black 
Sickness  (popular,  Dublin) ;  Fr.  Meningite  cirehro- 
spitiale  ipidemique i  Ger.  Cerebral-typhus;  Epi- 


Definition. — An  acute  epidemic  febrile  dis- 
ease, characterised  by  sudden  invasion,  with 
extreme  nervous  shock,  vomiting,  excessive  pain 
referred  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  spinOj  spas- 
modic contraction  of  muscles,  excessive  sensibi- 
lity of  the  skin,  and  frequently  delirimn ;  accom- 
panied by  purpuric  eruptions,  either  circum- 
scribed, raised,  hard,  and  shotty  to  the,  feel, 
or  extensive  purpuric  spots  or  patches,  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  vesicular  eruptions  usu- 
ally of  herpetic  but  sometimes  of  a  pemphigoid 
character,  and  frequently  purulent  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  Post  morion  there  are  found: 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  especially  of  the  arachnoid,  with 
deposit  of  white,  yello*  or  greeniSh-yellow 
lymph  upon  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  espe- 
cially 'at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  anterior 
portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord, 
and  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  and 
sub-arachnoid  spaces. 

Mtvsuia-z.^Age. — The  disease usuallyattacks 
those  approaching  the  age  of  puberty  or  in  early 
adult  life ;  it  is  seldom  met  with  after  thirty-five 
years,  and  is  very  rare  after  the  age  of  forty. 
It  is  not  unfrequent  in  young  children. 

Sex — It  is  much  more  frequent  in  males  tlaa 
females ;  robust  males  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  thirty  are  its  favourite  victims. 

Occupation, — It'  seems  specially  to  attack 
young  recruits  in  the  army,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  French  epidemics.  In  Dublin  it  was  specially 
severe  among  the  recruits  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Constabulary  stationed  in  the  police  barracks  in 
the  Phoenix  Park.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  other  occupation  which  predisposes  to  the 
disease.  Excessive  fatigue  seems  to  predispose 
to  the  disease ;  it  has  arisen  after  a  hard  day's 
hunting,  foot-racing,  long  walks,  dancing,!  or  in 
children  exhausted  from  out-door  play.  ■ 

Season  and  Climate.— It  is  widely  distributed 
in  the_  temperate  zone.  It  prevails  more  in  cold 
than  in  hot  weather  ;  in  Iceland  it  has  usually 
prevailed  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

General  Sanitary  Conditions.— It  seems  to  be 
less  influenced  than  any  other  epidemic  affection 
by  general  sajnitary  conditions.   ' 

CemTimnioability.— It  is  generally  believed  not 
to  be  contagious ;  a  few  doubtful  cases  of  con- 
tagion have  been  recorded  ;  except,  however,  in 
cases  where  it  has  appeared  as  an  epidemic 
among  recruits,  there  are  few  instances  of  mora 
than  one  case  arising  in  any  particular  house  of 
circumscribed  locality. 

Epidemic  Influence.— The  disease  is  nndoubt 
edly  epidemic. 
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IMwholesome  Food.—li  has  been  suggested 
that  the  disease  owes  its  origin  to  the  use  of 
brcadstnffs  made  from  diseased  grain.  _ 

Ahatomica^i.  Charaoteks. — Cadaveric  rigidity- 
is  -well  marked;  large  purpuric  patches  form 
after  death  even  in  cases  where  there  ■were  no 
purpuric  symptoms  during  life;  in  some  cases 
the  whole  body  has  turned  black.     On  incision 
a  large  quantity  of  dark,  tarry-looking  blood 
exudes ;  the  muscles  are  darker  than  usual,  and 
in  prolonged  cases  much  weakened  and  wasted, 
Tliere  is  increased  vascularity  of  the  scalp ;  the 
cerebral  sinuses  are  much  distended  with  dark 
blood  ;  serum  is  found  in  the  sub-araohnoid  spaces 
and  ventricles ;  all  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
may  be  more  or  less  congested,  the  arachnoid 
being  always  extremely  vascular  and  opaque  from 
deposits  oi" lymph —this  opacity  varies  from  slight 
milkinoss  to  thick  and  dense  deposits.  The  most 
marked  intracranial  lesion  is  the  white-yellowish 
or    yelloinsh-green    'flbriho-purulent'    deposit 
found  at  the  base  of  the  brain.    This  deposit 
varies  somewhat  with  the  duration  of  the  disease : 
in  cases  which  die  early  the  deposit  is  usually 
slight,  whitish,  and  soft ;  in  those  which  live  for 
a  week  or  so  the  deposit  is  yellowish  or  greenish ; 
in  prolonged  eases  the  deposit  is  more  white 
and  pure,  the  eifused  serum  greater  in  quantity, 
and  the  vascular  fiilness  less.    The  origins  of 
the  nerves  seem  to  be  buried  in  and  compressed 
by  the  deposit.    The  brain-substance  itself  is 
more  vascular  than  normal,  but  not  otherwise 
altered.   In  the  sjnnal  eord  tlie  lesions  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes^ 
In  some  eases  purulent  infiltration  of  the  eye- 
ball and  effusion  into  the  joints  have  been  met 
with.    The  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  have  been 
found  much  congested  in  many  cases. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  is  usually  attacked 
suddenly  when  in  apparently  vigorous  health  by 
faintness,  vomiting  of  greenish  matter,  and  in- 
tense pain  referred  especially  to  the  back  of  the 
head  and  neck ;  the  extremities  become  cold ;  the 
patient  becomes  insensible  and  sometimes  con- 
vulsed ;  the  limbs  become  rigid.  On  recovering 
from  the  collapse,  the  patient  complains  of  great 
pain  in  the  head,  back  of  neck,  and  along  the 
spine ;  the  head  is  drawn  back,  so  as  to  be  almost 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  spine;  the  whole  back 
is  sometimes  arched,  as  in  tetanus,  the  muscles 
become  rigid,  and  the  skin  excessively  sensitive ; 
neuralgic  pains  are  also  complained  of  in  all  :parts 
of  the  body.  In  most  of  the  severe  cases  erup- 
tions appear  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  eruption  usually  appears  first  on  the  legs, 
and  is  frequently  confined  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  the  spots  are  usually  black,  raised,  about 
a  line  in  breadth,  and  feel  like  a  grain  of  shot 
under  the  skin;  sometimes  these  Taised  spots 
are  eiurrouuded  by  a  darb  purplish  areola ;  in 
most  cases  large  purpuric  patches  of  many 
inches  in  extent  form  on  various  parta  and, 
sometimes  coalescing,  cover  the  entire  body. 
Vesicular  eruptions  are  also  common;  these 
usually  have  the  character  of  herpes  zoster, 
and  are  most  frequent  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
shoulders.  The  herpeijc  eruptions  are  met  with 
as  frequently  in  mild  as  in  severe  cases.  Pem- 
phigus sometimes  appears  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  t^e  disease.   When  reaction  sets  in,  the  tem- 


perature is  found  to  have  risen  to  from  100°  to 
103°  or  IOi°  Fahr.     In  many  cases  the  tem- 
perature never  rises,  and  the  patient  dies  in  the 
collapse ;  the  respiration  becomes  of  a  •  sighing 
character ;  the  pulse  rises  to  about  120,  and  has 
a  peculiar  jerking  character,  giving  a  sharp  up  ■ 
stroke  to  a  sphygmographic  tracing,'    The  fore- 
going symptoms  are  very  variable ;  any  one,  or 
even  a  considerable  number  of  them;  may  be 
absent  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  case. 
CoMPUCATioNs    AND    Seoubue,  —  Complica- 
tions connected  with  the  nervous  system  axe  the 
most  common ;  paralysis  of  one  or  more  limbs 
is    common,   of   a    hemiplegia   character,    and 
most  frequently  attacking  the  arm ;    deafness 
is  not  very  common,  but  has  been  met  with  in 
several  cases,  and  sometimes   becomes  perma- 
nent.    The    eye-complications   are   among   the 
most  frequent  and  most  serious.     The  eye  is 
frequently  attacked  with  a  low  form  of  inflam- 
mation, terminating  in  purulent  infiltration  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  organ ;  the  cornea  is 
more  frequently  attacked  than  any  other  por- 
tion ;  and  this  sometimes  giving  way,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  globe   escape^  causing  perma- 
nent loss  of  sight.     The  sight  is  also  often  per- 
manently impaired  by  iritis,  or  opacity  of  the 
cornea.     In  many  cases,  however,  the  inflamma- 
tion completety  subsides.     It  is  remarkable  that 
it  is  the  right  eye  which  is  usually  attacked, 
seldom  that  both  eyes  are  affected,  and  scarcely 
ever  the  left  eye  alone.    Acute  inflammation  of 
the  larger  joints  is  a  frequent  complication  in 
some  epidemics ;  this  often  terminates  in  puru- 
lent  effusion  into   the    joints.     Haemorrhages 
are  frequent  in  the  more  malignant  forms,  and 
are  almost  always  present  in  cases  where  the 
purpuric  blotches  are   of  large  extent;   these 
hsemorrhages    have    occurred    from    the   nose, 
uterus,  bowels,  kidneys,  and  ears  in  about  the 
foregoing  order  of  frequency.    Gangrene  is  occa- 
sionally met  with,  and  the  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  are  usually  fatal.    In  some  cases  toes 
have  been  lost  and  the  patient  recovered;  the 
purpuric  patches  have  also  sloughed  without 
serious  danger  to  the  patient's  life. 

DuQNOSis.-^The  disease  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded vrith  typhus  fever  on  account  of  the 
petechial  rash,  but  is  distinguished  from  typhus 
by  the  rash  appearing  suddenly  without  any 
previous  mottling  of  the  skin.  The  nervous  symp- 
toms also  distinguish  it  from  typhus,ialthough 
in  a  case  of  typhus  complicated  with  cerebro- 
spinal' meningitis  the  diagnosis  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  may  be  impossible.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  pwrpwra  hemorrhagica  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fever  and  the  localised  nervous 
symptoms.  The  malignant  cases  are  more  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  malignant  scarlatina  than  for 
any  other  disease,  and  must  be  distinguished 
therefrom  by  the  rash,  soro  throat,  and  nervous 
affections.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  indistin- 
guishable from  malignant  scarlatina,  especially 
where  death  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  both  diseases  were  epidemic  at  the  time. 

Pkoonosis,  DnKATioif,  Tebmination,  Am) 
Mortality. — The  prognosisi  duration,  etc.,  of 
the  disease  depend  much  upon  the  form  the 
affection  assumes,  and  for  convenience  we  .may 
divide  the  disease  into  the  follovring  forms : — 
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1st.  Cases  of  a  reiy  mild  form,  terminating  in 
recorery;  the  duration  being  usually  from  one 
to  three  weeks. 

2nd.  Cases  of  »  very  severe  form,  setting  in 
suddenly;  the  symptoms  being  very  violent  and 
■well  marked,  accompanied  by  purpuric  spots 
and  blotches,  with  a  tendency  to  haemorrhages, 
with  deep  collapse  and  coma ;  usually  terminating 
fatally  in  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days. 

3rd.  Cases  of  medium  severity,  where  all  the 
nervous  symptoms  set  in  with  less  suddenness 
than  in  the  second  class  of  cases,  purpuric 
blotches  not  being  usually  present,  and  no  hse- 
morrhages.  These  usually  yield  to  treatment, 
and  terminate  in  recovery  in  from  two  to  six 
weeks. 

4th.  Cases  which  set-in  either  in  a  mild  or  in 
a  severe  form,  but  in  which  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever  the  strength  does  not  return,  con- 
valescence is  retarded  or  ceases  altogether,  and 
the  patient  falls  into  a  general  atrophic  condi- 
tion, and  usually  dies  in  from  three  to  six  months 
of  marasmus. 

By  deciding  to  which  of  the  above  classes  the 
case  belongs,  the  prognosis  will  be  to  a  great 
extent  determined.  The  chief  indication  of 
danger  is  the  early  appearance  of  purpuric  and 
haemoirhagic  conditions. 

The  mortality  in  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  very 
high — probably  on  an  average  about  60  per  cent. 
In  some  of  the  American  epidemics  it  is  placed 
as  high  as  75  per  cent,  ^jnong  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary it  reached  80  per  cent.  Like  other 
epidemic  diseases  the  mortality  is  highest  at  the 
commencement  of  the  epidemic.  It  is  most  fatal 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  and  less  so  under 
fifteen  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  the  early  stage 
must  be  directed  to  recovering  the  patient  from 
the  collapse.  This  is  best  done  by  the  application 
of  beat,  the  administration  of  small  quantities  of 
stimulants  or  stimulating  enemata.  and  the  appli- 
cation of  sinapisms  over  chest  and  back.  In  the 
next  stage  of  the  disease  attention  must  be  almost 
altogether  directed  to  allaying  the  spinal  irrita- 
tion, and  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  efliised 
matters.  The  extreme  irritation  will  be  best 
diminished  by  the  use  of  belladonna  and  bromide 
of  potassium.  The  pain,  which  is  extreme,  will 
yield  best  to  frequent  and  considerable  doses  of 
opium  ;  indeed  many  physicians  rely  altogether 
on  opium  as  the  curative  agent.  With  a  view 
of  promoting  absorption  of  the  effused  matters, 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  have  been 
chiefly  relied  upon.  In  the  more  sthenic  cases 
calomel  may  be  employed  with  benefit  in  small 
and  repeated  doses..  The  disease  being  usually 
of  an  asthenic  type,  mercury  will  seldom  be  well 
borne,  and  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  pre- 
ferred. Leeches  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  temples,  produce 
great  rnlief  of  the  excessive  pain  in  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  spine.  The  application 
of  ice  to  the  head  and  spine  temporarily  allays 
pain,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  permanent 
benefit  being  derived  therefrom.  In  prolonged 
cases  blisters  applied  along  the  spine  have  been 
favourably  spoken  of  The  local  complications 
must  be  treated  as  they  arise,  and  according 
to  general  principles  applicable  in  each    case. 
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Stimulants  are  required  in  considerable  qaan. 
tity  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  cases  which 
present  adynamic  symptoms. 

T.  W.  Geimshaw. 

CH All AZIOIT  (xei^afo,  hail). — A  small  en- 
cysted tumour  of  the  eyelids,  colourless  and 
transparent,  and  resembling  a  hailstone. 

OHAIiK-STOlTES. — This  name  is  applied 
to  the  deposits  which  are  formed  in  connexion 
with  the  gouty  diathesis,  especially  in  the  joints. 
They  are  thus  denominated  from  their  appear- 
ance and  physical  characters,  in  which  they  more 
or  less  resemble  chalk ;  but  in  their  chemical 
composition  they  are  entirely  different,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  urate  of  soda.     See  Gout. 

OH  ALTBEATB  'WATEES  (chalt/hs,  steel). 
— Mineral  waters  which  contain  iron.  Bee 
MiNEBAi,  Watebs. 

CHAIfCBE  (Fr.  chancre). — Hard  chancre 
is  the  initial  manifestation  of  syphilis.  See 
Syphilis.    Soft  chancre,  see  Venereal  Disease. 

OHANGE  or  LIFE. — Stkok.  :  Climacteric 
epoch ;  Sexual  involution ;  Fr.  Meaopattse.'  &er. 
Menstruationsende. 

Definition. — The  time  of  life  in  a  woman  when 
the  functions  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  cease, 
menstruation  terminating,  —  a  period  when 
disease  of  these  organs  is  especially  prone  to 
occur,  aiid  when  various  constitutional  disturb- 
ances are  almost  certain  to  arise. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. — Great  changes  oor 
cur  in  the  sexual  organs — the  ovaries  lose  their 
smooth  outline,  and  after  a  while  become  shri- 
velled up,  occasionally  only  a  trace  of  them  re- 
maining ;  the  Fallopian  tubes  diminish  in  size, 
and  sometimes  become  obliterated ;  the  walls 
of  the  uterus  atrophy,  its  cavity  becomes  much 
smaller,  and  the  cervix  disappears  altogether. 

Symptoms.  —  The  term  'change  of  life'  is 
used  among  women  very  widely  to  signify  every- 
thing which  affects  them  at  this  critical  time.  It 
is  so  rare  for  the  transition  from  activity  to  in< 
activity  to  take  place  without  some  disturbance 
locally,  or  constitutionally,  that  women  are  apt 
to  neglect  seeking  advice  for  symptoms  which 
should  demand  careful  treatment,  believing  as 
they  do  that  it  is  natural  to  suffer  in  such  ways 
at  'the  change.'  There  is  no  fixed  period  for 
the  climacteric  epoch,  though  roughly  it  may  be 
said  to  occur  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
fifty.  Certain  causes  are  apt  to  determine  the 
time — amongst  these  are  parturition  and  lacta- 
tion, febrile  attacks^  such  as  typhus  or  acute 
rheumatism,  profuse  hsemorrhages,  fright,  &e. 

The  symptoms  vary  much.  In  some  women 
the  change  is  abrupt,  menstruation  ceasing  all 
at  once  after  perfect  regularity ;  in  others,  and 
more  frequently,  the  change  is  prolonged,  the 
catamenia  being  irregular  for  many  months, 
and  varying  as  to  periodicity  and  quantity. 
Frequently,  after  a  long  interval,  a  profuse  flow 
with  clots  occurs,  and  this  is  very  often  attri- 
buted to  a  miscarriage.  This  loss  is  frequently 
beneficial,  and  if  it  do  not  take  place,  or  relief 
be  derived  from  vicarious  discharges,  su6h  as 
bleedings  from  hsemorrhoids,  the  excess  of 
blood  gives  rise  to  headaches,  flushes,  vertigo, 
and  a  host  of  other  unpleasant  symptoms.    The 
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balance  between  the  nervous  and  circu4tory 
systems  is  up^et;  irritability  of  temper,  hyper- 
sensitiveness  and  all  sorts  of  fancies  arise,  or  de- 
pression sometimes  amounting  to  melancholia  en- 
sues. If  germs  of  disease  exist,  the  uterus  is  espe- 
cially prone  at  such  time  to  develop  them,  so  that 
carcinoma,  fibroid  disease,  and  polypus  frequently 
present  their  first  symptoms  at  this  epoch.  The 
importance,  therefore,  of  an  early  examination 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  dwelt  on,  or  the  mischief 
of  delay  from  considering  the  abnormal  condition 
as  typical  of  '  the  change  of  life,'  as  a  natural 
consequence,  which  will  therefore  right  itself. 
At  these  times  pruritus  of  the  vulva,  vascular 
growths  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  cuta- 
neous eruptions  are  especially  likely  to  occur. 
There  is  a  teidency  to  grow  fat,  and  become 
coarse ;  frequently  hairs  appear  on  the  face.  The 
breasts  often  become  veiy  large  and  pendulous, 
and  this  with  the  increase  in  the  sfee  of  the  ab- 
domen from  flatus,  and  the  deposition  of  fat  in 
its  walls,  together  with  the  cessation  of  menstru- 
ation, not  infrequently  gives  rise  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  pregLanoy.  To  this  jmagiiiary  state  the 
term  Pseudooyesis  has  been  applied',  and  it  is 
often  almost  impossible  to  set  aside  the  opinion 
of  the  woman  regarding  her  supposed  condition. 
The  headaches,  neuralgia,  loss  of  memory  and 
nervous  symptoms  appear  to  be  due  to  disturb- 
ance in  the  giinglionic  system  of  nerves,  with 
which  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are  largely  sup- 
plied. If  insanity  arise  the  most  commnn  form 
t  assumes  is  hypochondriasis  or  melancholia. 

TaEiTMENT. — This  must  be  directed  to  regu- 
lating the  secretions.  Generally  constipation, 
previiiusly  troublesome,  becomes  aggravated ;  and 
portal  congestion  frequently  occurs.  Saliiie  pur- 
gatives are  especially  beneScial,  and  these  may 
be  judiciously  administered  in  the  form  of  mine- 
ral waters,  such  as  the  Hunyadi  Janos,  or  Fried- 
richshall.  Blue  pill  with  aloes  is  often  very 
useful.  The  headaches  and  reflex  nervous  symp- 
toms may  be  best  combated  by  tlie  administration 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  this  drug  appears 
to  act  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  sexual  organs, 
besides  diminishing  the  amount  of  blood  deter- 
mined to  them.  Occasionally,  bleeding  from  the 
arm  or  cupping  gives  great  relief.  Attention 
must  above  all  be  paid  to  the  diet.  It  should  be 
plain  and  unstimulating ;  beer  and  spirits  should 
be  prohibited,  and  only  light  wines,  if  any ,  allowed. 
Tepid  baths  are  useful.  Late  hours,  heated  rooms, 
and  excitement  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided. 
If  local  troubles  arise,  they  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  their  indications ;  as  a  rule,  abstracting 
blood  from  the  uterus  does  harm,  but  leeches  to 
the  anns  are  sometimes  beneficial.'  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  map  out  any  empirical  line  of  trea.t- 
ment  for  a  condition  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
so  variable.  Clement  Godsok, 

CHAPPED  ITIPPLBS.  See  Bbeast,  Dis- 
eases of ;  and  Nipple,  Diseases  Of. 

CHAPS.— Synon.  :  Ehagades. — Cracks  or 
fissures  of  the  skin  occur  where  '  the  irtegu- 
ment  has  become  ha,rdened  by  infiltration,  as  in 
the  erythema  of  the  hands  and  wrists  of  cold 
wenther,  in  chronic  eczema,  psoriasis  and  lepra 
vulgaris.     The  treatment  for  chaps   consists  in 
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protection  from  the  atmosphere;  oarefhl  dry- 
ing after  the  hands  have  been  washed  or  wetted ; 
and  the  use  of  zinc  ointment  and  glycerine  soap. 
Diluted  glycerine,  vaseline,  and  cold  cream  are 
also  popidar  remedies.         Eeasmus  Wilson. 

OHELOID  (xi^J(>  a  claw). — Synon.  :  Cho- 
loides,  Oheloma ;  Fr.  Dartre  de  la  graisse ;  Ger. 
Keloid. 

Definition. — A  tumour  of  the  skin  resulting 
from  over-growth  of  connective  tissue  within  the 
oorium. 

.Etiology.  —  Cheloma  may  be  idiopathic  or 
accidental,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  referrible  to 
a  diathesis. '  When  of  accidental  origin  it  is 
commonly  associated  with  a  cicatrix,  and  is  th^n 
developed  in  the  midst  of  the  cicatrix-tissue. 
This  form  of  the  tumour  has  been  denominated 
chdoides  spuria  or  traumatica,  and,  as  such,  has 
been  seen  scattered  numerously  over  the  chest 
and  shoulders  as  a  sequel  of  acne. 

The  cause  of  cheloma  must  be  sought  for  in 
that  vital  source  from  which  is  derived  aberra- 
tion of  nutrition  in  general.  It  is  a  consequence 
of  feeble  controlling  power,  and  may  be  resident 
in  the  skin  alone,  or  be  dependent  on  a  want 
of  vigour  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 

The  traumatic  cheloid  may  follow  a  light  as 
well  as  a  severe  injury  of  the  skin,  such  as 
a  boil, '  a  blister,  a  leech-bite,  or  even  the  ir- 
ritation of  a  stimulating  liniment ;  it  is  some- 
times met  with  in'  the  scars  of  strumius 
abscesses  or  ulcers,  but  is  most  common  in  the 
cicatrices  of  burns  or  scalds. 

Anatomical  Chabacibbs. — At  its  first  de- 
velopment cheloma  occupies  the  fibrous  portion 
of  the  corium.  As  it  increases  in  bulk  it 
pushes  the  vascular  layer  outwards  and' stiretches 
the  corpus  papiUare,  obliterating  the  capil- 
lary network,  more  or  less  completely.  In  its 
aggregate  form' when  it  presents  itself  as  a  flai; 
plate,  raised  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  skin  and  sinking  to  a 
similar  extent  into  the  corium,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  tifed  down  by  strong  cords  or  roots 
at  either  end,  and  frequently  overlaps  the 
healthy  skin  along  its  borders.  In  this  state  it 
is  seen  to  be  composed  of  strong  fibrous  bands 
closely  interlaced  with  each  other  and  enveloped 
by  a  smooth  transparent  pinkish  layer,  in  which 
may  be  detected  a  scanty  vascular  plexus 
converging  to  venules  which  sink  between  the 
meshes  of  the  fibrous  structure. 

Around  the  circumference  of  one  of  these 
larger  flattened  tumours,  such  as  is  commonly 
met  with  on  the  sternum,  and  measuringseveral 
inches  in  diameter,  there  will  generally  be 
observed  a  few  scattered  knots.  These  are 
developed  in  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  arteries  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  mass,  and,  being  thus 
linked  to  the  central  growth,  are  subsequently 
dra-wn  into  the  focus  of  the  tumour.  And  the 
development  of  the  so-called  roots  is  explained 
by  the  propagation  of  the  proliferating  process 
by  the  coats  and  sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels 
communicating  with  the  central  tumour. 

Descbiption.— Cheloid  has  received  its  name 
from  its  habit  of  throwing  out  spurs  from  its 
circumference,  these  spurs  having  been  com- 
pared to  crab's  claws.   It  originates  in  a  round. 
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oval,  or  oblong  tubercle  or  knot  in  the  skin,  and 
this  may  be  followed  by  a  second  in  its  imme- 
diate neigbbonrhood,  or  someti  mes  by  a  cluster  of 
three  or  four.  When  two  of  these  knots  are  situ- 
ated at  a  short  distance  apart  they  are  apt 
to  become  connected  by  a  cord  of  the  same 
structure  as  themselves,  and  to  give  rise  to  ■what 
has  been  called  a  ct/liniirical,  club-shaped,  or 
dumb-hell  cheioid.  When  three  or  four  knots 
are  grouped  near  together  they  are  disposed 
to  become  blended  by  growth  and  produce  an 
oval  or  square-shaped  oheloid ;  and  when  the 
growth  eitends  from  these  latter  into  the  sur- 
rounding integument  the  appearance  denominated 
radiciformis  is  established. .  Cheloma  being  due 
to  a  tendency  to  overgrowth  or  hyperplasia  of 
connective  tissue  within  the  skin,  it  may  appear 
on  several  parts  of  the  integument  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  common  seats  of  its 
development  being  the  sternum,  which  it 
generally  crosses  transversely.  It  is  often 
solitary;  is  more  commonly  composed  of  five  or 
six  tumours,  discrete  or  confluent ;  but  has  been 
met  with  occasionally  to  the  number  of  fifty  or 
sixty  tubercles  or  more. 

Coras  B  AND  FBoaHosis. — Oheloid  rarely  gives 
rise  to  much  inconvenience  or  attains  any  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  when  left  to  itself 
progresses  very  slowly  or  remains  stationary  for 
a  number  of  years  or  for  life;  and  we  have 
known  it  to  disappear  spontaneously.  Its  sub- 
jective symptoms  are  ct  no  great  severity,  being 
limited  to  itching,  tingling,  and  smarting,  and 
more  or  less  uneasiness  in  moving  the  limbs, 
or  from  pressure  when  sitting  or  lying  in  bed. 
It  has  no  tendency  to  desquamation  or  ulcera- 
tion. 

Tbbatmbnt. — Being  dependent  on  a  diathesis, 
surgical  manipulation  has  generally  proved  un- 
availing in  cheloma,  It  might  be  expected  to 
recur  in  tlio  cicatrix  of  a  wound  niade  for  its 
removal,  or  in  the  scars  of  a  suture  employed  to 
hold  the  cut  edges  together,  and  such  has  proved 
to  be  the  case.'  The  most  successful  treatment 
consists  in  covering  up  the  tumour  with  a  mercu- 
rial or  iodine  plaster,  or  even  with,  simple  em- 
plastrum  plumbi.  The  writer's  favourite  treat- 
ment is. to  paint  it  with  a  spirituous  solution  of 
soap  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  cover  it 
with  an  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  washleather, 
repeating  the  application  as  often  as  the  plaster 
becomes  loosened.  We  have  seen  a  multiple 
cheloma  cured  in  this  way ;  aided  by  mild  doses  of 
the  perehloride  pf  mercury.  The  combination  of 
warmth  and  moisture,  such  as  is  produced  by  a 
plaster,  is  an  important  element  in  the  cure.  But 
irritants,  caustics,  and  the  knife  are  all  equally 
objectionable  and  valueless. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 

CHELTENHAM,  in  Gloucestershire. 
Common  salt  waters.     See  Minebal  Waters. 

CHEMOSIS  (xV)/»77,  a  hole).^A  swollen  con- 
dition of  the  conjunctiva,  caused  by  effusion  into 
its  tissue  around  the  cornea,  which  thus  appears 
as  if  placed  in  a  hole  or  hollow.  See  Eye  and 
its  Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

CHEST,  Diseases  of  the.— Following  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  general  article  on  the  Abdo- 
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men,*  is  proposed  in  the  first  place  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest ;  and  then  to 
indicate  the  principal  points  bearing  on  their 
clinical  investigation. 

General  Scmmabi.  —  The  diseases  of  the 
thorax  and  its  contents  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  certain  groups,  namely : — 

I.  Diseases  of  the  chest-walls,  or  extending 
inwards  from  these  walls. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  con- 
tained within  the  thorax,  namely : — 1.  PleiMse. 

2.  Trachea.     3.  Main  Bronchi.    4.  Lungs. 

III.  Diseases  connected  with  the  circulatory 
system,  including : — 1.  Pericardium.     2.  Heart. 

3.  Great  vessels  within  the  chest,  both  arteries 
and  veins. 

lY.  Diseases  originating  in  the  mediastinal 
cellular  tissue. 

v.  Diseases  of  the  absorbent  vessels  or  glands 
within  the  chest ;  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  and  of  the 
thymus  gland  or  its  remains. 

VI.  Diseases  of  the  oesophagus. 

VII.  Diseases  of  either  of  the  important  nerves 
traversing  the  chest. 

VIII.  Diseases  of  the  diaphragm. 

IX.  Diseases  encroaching  upon  the  chest  from 
the  abdomen  or  from  the  neck. 

The  particular  diseases  comprehended  within 
most  of  the  groups  just  enumerated  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  will  be  described  under 
their  respective  articles.  Affections  connected 
with  the  chest  constitute  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  which  come  under  observation  m  prac- 
tice. This  will  be  readily  understood  when  we 
remember  that  the  thorax  encloses  organs  essen- 
tial to  hfe,  which  are  never  at  rest,  and  which  are 
constantly  more  or  less  exposed  to  influences 
liable  to  injure  them.  They  may  be  mere/ww- 
tional  disorders,  and  to  these  the  heart  is  espe- 
cially prone;  but  senona  orffamo  diseases  &ve  ako 
exceedingly  common,  and  rank  very  high  as  causes 
of  death.  Moreover,  they  may  either  come  under 
the  category  of -local  affections,  though  even  then 
they  frequently  depend  upon  some  cause  acting 
through  the  general  system,  such  as  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet ;  or  they  arise  in  the  course  of  some 
general  malady.  For  instance,  pulmonary  com- 
plications are  of  common  occurrence  in  connexion 
with  fevers  and  various  other  diseases;  the  heart 
is  implicated  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever;  and  malignant  disease  is  not 
infrequently  manifested  by  a  local  development 
of  cancer  in  connexion  with  certain  of  the  thoracic 
contents.  The  structures  within  the  chest  have 
an  important  mutual  influence  upon  each  other; 
and  they  may  also  be  affected,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  local  diseases  involving  other  parts 
of  the  body,  sUch  as  the  abdomen  or  the  central 
nervous  system. 

Clinical  Investigation. — It  may  be  confi- 
dently ainrmed,  that  the  means  which  we  now 
possess  for  investigating  diseases  connected  with 
the  chest  are  so  adequate  and  precise,  that  anj 
one  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  who  carries  out  the  clinical  examinaitibn  pro- 
perly, can,  in  the  very  large  majority  of  cases, 
arrive  at  a  diagnosis  with  certainty  and  accuracy. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  complaint  referred  to  this  region,  howevel 
trivial  it  may  appear  to  be,  does  require  system- 
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atic.  and  thorough  investigation,  otherwise  very 
■erioua  mistakes  are  constantly  liable  tobe  made. 
Of  course,,  cases  also  do  come  under  observation 
occasionally  which  are  obscure,  and  which  may 
call  for  repeated  examination  before  a  correct 
diagnosis  can  be  formed;  and  exceptional  in- 
stances occur  in  which  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at.  The  previous  general  history 
of  the  patient,  the  hereditary  history,  and  the 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  iUness, 
often  afford  signal. aid  in  the  investigation  of 
chest-affeotions,  and  oughtnever  to  be  overlooked. 
The  symptoms  to  which  these  aflfeotions  give  rise 
are  necessarily  various.  Fain  or  other  morbid 
sensations  ace  very  commonly  complained  of,  but 
only  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  are  these 
at  all  sigmficant,  and  they  can  never  be  posi- 
tively rehed  upon  in  making  a  diagnosis,  while 
they  are  often  absent  in  diseases  of  the  most 
serious  character.  The  important  organs,  namely, 
the  lungs  and  heart,  usually  present  more  or 
less  disturbance  of  their  functions  when  they 
are  affected,  but  grave  diseases  may  exist  without 
any  such  disturbance.  The  different  stmctares 
within  the  chest  have  a  mutual  influence  upon 
each  other,  and  thus  other  symptoms  besides  those 
connected  with  the  structure  actually  diseased 
maybe  apparent.  For  instance,  the  lungs  and 
heart  are  thus  very  intimately  associated ;  while 
anfeiirisms  or  growths  often  disturb  these  organs 
ssrionsly,  or  interfere  with  the  air-tubes,  nerves, 
veins,  and  other  structures.  In  consequence  of 
more  or  less  interference  with  the,  circulation, 
various  symptoms  in  parts  remote  from  the 
chest  are  frequently  originated;  and  distant 
organs  may  become  the  seat  of  organic  lesions 
as  the  result  of  long-continued  mechanical  conges- 
tion, a  new  train  of  symptoms  being  thus  set  up. 
The  general  system  may  be  in  this  manner  af- 
fected ;  whilst  pyrexia,  wasting,  and  other  general 
symptoms  are  often  associated  with  chest-diseases. 
LasUy,  morbid  conditions  within  the  thorax  may 
directly  affect  the  abdominal  organs;  or  may 
make  their  way  through  the  diaphragm  into  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Physical  Examination  constitutes  an  essential 
and  most  important  part  of  the  clinical  investiga- 
tion of  the  chest  and  its  contents.  Indeed,  with- 
out this  examination  no  certain  and  exact  diag- 
nosis can  ever  be  made.  This  subject  is  fully 
discussed  in  other  appropriate  articles,  and  bore 
it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  the  methods  of 
examination  which  are  usually  required,,  and 
which  should  in  every  case  be  practised,  are : — 
1.  Inspection.  2.  Palpation.  3.  Ptrcussion^  i. 
Auscultation.  Other  modes  which  may  be  called 
for  include: — 5.  Measurement  (not uncommonly). 
6.  Succussion.  7.  The  use  of  special  instruments, 
directed  to  ihe  investigation  of  particular  organs, 
such  as  the  spirometer,  cardiograph,  sphygmo- 
graph,  aspirateur,  oesophageal  bougie,  &c.  See 
Physical  Examination,  and  Diseases  of  the 
several  organs.  Ekbdebick  T.  Eobeets. 

CHEST,  Examination  of. 
Examination. 


See  Phisicai 


CHE  ST-"W ALLS,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 
— The  walls  of  the  chest  may  be  the  seat  of 
various  morbid  conditions,   and  the  affections 
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of  this  portion  of  the  framework  of  the  body  de- 
mand more  attention  than  they  are  accustomed 
to  receive.  All  that  can  be  done  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  their  nature ; 
to  notice  briefly  such  of  them  as  are  not  de- 
scribed in  other  parts  of  this  volume ;  and  to 
point  out  the  principles  of  treatment.  Thej  c^ay 
be  considered  according  to  the  following  arrange- 
ment : — 

1.  Superficial  Affections.— Under  this  gi-oup 
may  be  included  morbid  conditions  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  a.  Cutaneous  erup- 
tions are  of  common  occurrence  over  the  chest. 
Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  the 
eruptions  of  the  exanthemata,  herpes  zoster,  and 
chloasma,  4,  The  superficial  vessels  are  liable 
to  become  enlarged  under  certain  circumstances. 
This  enlargement  is  usually  seen  in  the  veins  over 
the  front  of  the  thorax,  which  may  be  distended 
on  both  sides,  or  only  on  one  side,  or  in  some 
particular  region.  The  laiger  divisions  may  alone 
appear  to  be  involved ;  or  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive network  of  smaller  veins  may  be  visible,  and 
occasionally  even  the  capillaries  seem  to  be  im- 
plicated. This  condition  generally  arises  from 
some  obstruction  interfering  with  the  circulation 
through  one  or  other  of  the  principal  veins  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  the  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  thoracic  wall.  Thus  the 
superior  vena  cava,  or  either  innominate,  sub- 
clavian, or  axillary  may  be  implicated,  being,  for 
example,  pressed  upon  by  new  growths  or  en- 
larged glands,  the  distribution  and  extent  of  the 
venous  distension  varying  accordingly.  Occasion- 
ally one  of  the  smaller  veins  is  thus  interfered 
with.  The  writer  has  met  with  cases  jn  which 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  veins  was  visible 
over  portions  of  the  thgrax.Therethe  cause  was  by 
no  means  evident,  the  patients  asserting  that  this 
condition  bad  existed  ever  since  they  could  re- 
member, and  being  regarded  by  them  as  perfectly 
:  normal.  Probably  it  has  resulted  from  some  local 
obstruction  occurring  during  early  life.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  women  who  are  suckling 
frequently  present  great  enlargement  of  the  su- 
perficial veins  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  which 
usually  subsides  when  the  period  of  lactation  is 
at  an  end.  Again,  more  or  less  venous  and  capil- 
lary engorgement  in  this  region  may  occasionally 
be  observed  in  cases  of  cardiac  or  pulmonary 
disease,  where  the  general  circulation  is  much  im- 
peded, and  due  aeration  of  the  blood  is  interfered 
with.  Sometinies  a  ring  of  enlarged  veins  and 
capillaries  is  seen  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest.  "When  the  venous  distension  is  due  to  ob- 
struction of  the  vena  cava  superior,  the  skin  may 
present  a  rjore  or  less  marked  cyanotic  tint,  and 
in  eases  of  general  cyanosis,  the  chest,  in  common 
with  other  parts,  -has  a  cyanotic  appearance. 
Occasionally  one  or  other  of  the  small  arteries 
which  supply  the  thoracic  walls  is  enlarged,  and  it 
may  attain  a  considerable  size. ,  c.  Subcutaneous 
oedema  is  sometimes  observed  over  the  chest.  In 
most  instances  this  is  a  local  condition,  being 
the  result  of  venous  obstruction  ;  but  it  may  be  a 
part  of  general  dropsy,  particularly  in  connexion 
with  renal  disease.  This  morbid  state  is  evident 
on  inspection  or  to  the  touch,  and  the  affected  part 
pits  on  pressure,  d.  The  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  therax  is  also  liable  to  become  the  seat  of 
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so-ealled  emphysema,  as  the  result  of  perforation 
or  rupture  of  the  lung  and  pleura,  with  the 
consequent  escape  of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue 
under  the  skin,  where  it  accumulates,  and  travels 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  body.  _  The 
lung  may  also  give  way  into  the  mediastinum, 
the  air  which  escapes  subsequently  making  its 
way  from  this  part  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
This  condition  is  generally  due  to  direct  injury, 
especially  from  fractured  ribs,  but  it  may  also 
arise,  in  exceptional  instances,  from  other  causes, 
such  as  violent  cough,powerful  expiratory  eiforts, 
as  in  parturition,  pulmonary  disease — for  in- 
stance, the  giving  way  of  a  cavity  in  the  luhg^— or 
in  connexion  with  empyaema.  Subcutaneous  em- 
physema is  attended  with  evid.ent  swelling  of  the 
part,  which  may  be  very  great,  all  the  normal  ana- 
tomical outlines  being  obliterated;  the  peculiar 
sensation  accompanying  this  condition  is  readily 
elicited  on  palpation  and  percussion ;  the  percus- 
sion sound  is  tytnpanitic ;  and  on  auscultation  a 
Buperficial  crackling  sound  is  heard,  e.  As  be- 
longing to  the  sv.perficial  affections  connected 
with  the  chest  may  be  just  mentioned  diseases  of 
the  mammary  gland  or  nipple,  which  of  course 
constitute  a  most  important  class  of  diseases  in 
females  (see  BnniST,  Diseases  of). 

2.  Muscular  and  Tendinous  Affections. 
— a.  The  muscles  of  the  chest  or  their  tendinous 
attachments  may  be  the  seat  of  certain  painful 
affections.  These  are  of  the  nature  of  so-called 
muscular  rheumatism  or  myalgia,  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  of  more  or  less  injury  or  strain ;  being 
induced  by  cold,  constitutional  conditions  such 
as  gout,  overwork,  straining,  violent  coughing, 
fatigue  from  prolonged  sitting,  and  other  causes. 
The  painful  condition  is  usually  localized,  but 
different  muscles  are  involved  in  different  cases, 
sometimes  those  which  are  superficial  being 
affected,  in  others  the  deeper  muscles  including 
the  intercostals ;  or  the  complaint  may  be  confined 
to  a  single  muscle.  PlouTodynia,  dorsodynia,  and 
Boapulodynia  are  the  terms  applied  to  muscular 
rheumatism  affecting  the  side  of  the  chest,  the 
upper  part  of  the  back,  and  the  scapular  regions 
respectively.  As  tlio  result  of  severe  coughing, 
muscular  pains  aro  veiy  common  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest.  The  pain  is  usually  more  or 
less  aching  in  character,  and  not  severe,  but  it 
may  be  very  intense,  especially  in  acute  cases. 
Whatever  bringi  the  affected  muscles  into  play 
aggravates  the  suffering,  such  as  moving  the  arms 
or  shoulders  when  the  superficial  muscles  are 
affected,  coughing,  sneezing,  and  similar  actions. 
In  some  instances  the  pain  is  not  felt  when  the 
affectel  structures  are  kept  quite  at  rest.  There 
may  be  local  tenderness  on  pressure,  or  diffused 
pressure  may  give  relief;  while  posture  often 
influences  the  sensations  experienced,  such  as 
whether  the  patient  assumes  the  recumbent  or 
sitting  posture,  or  lies  on  one  or  other  side. 
Fatigue  generally  increases  the  pain.  Muscular 
affections  connected  with  the  chest  are  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  any  other  local  symp^ 
toms ;  and  physical  examination  reveals  nothing, 
except  that  perhaps  the  act  of  breathing  is  volun- 
tarily restrained,  on  account  of  the  pain  thus  in- 
duced, b.  Themusclesofthechestmay  beaffected, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  spasm  or  cramp ;  on  the 
other,  with  paralysis.    The  former  is  attended 
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with  more  or  less  pain,  which  may  be  vei^ 
severe;  the  latter  is  indicated  by  loss  of  power 
in  the  muscles  involved.  These  disorders  genie 
rally  depend  on  some  lesion  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  but  may  result  from  local  nerve- 
disease.  In  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral 
mischief,  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  on  the 
affected  side  are  often  temporarily  weakened, 
but  they  usually  subsequently  regain  •  their 
power.  When  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  injured  or  diseased  at  a  certain  point,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  become  paralysed, 
which  is  a  Tery  serious  matter,'  as  respiration 
and  the  acts  connected  therewith  cannot  be  carried 
on,  except  by  the  diaphragm,  and  consequently 
the  blood  is  imperfectly  aerated,  secretions  accu- 
mulate in  the  lungs,  and  the  patient  dies  from 
suffocation,  c.  Atrophy  or  degeneration  msiy 
involve  the  thoracic  muscles,  jk  cases  of  pul 
monary  phthisis  either  the  whole  of  these 
muscles  or  certain  of  them  are  not  uncommonly 
wasted  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  emacia- 
tion. These  muscles  may  also  be  more  or  lesS' 
implicated  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
and  occasionally  a  single  muscle  undergoei 
marked  wasting.  The  writer  has  seen  a  striking 
example  of  this  local  atrophy  in  connection  with 
the  peotoralis  major,  but  the  serratus  magnus  or 
other  muscles  may  be  implicated;  The  wasting 
is  probably  in  most  cases  due  to  disease  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  affected  muscles.  It  is 
4uite  evident  on  examination,  and  the  movements 
which  are  usually  performed  by  the  involved 
structures  cannot  be  executed  properly,  d.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chest-muscles  may  become 
hypertrophied.  This  may  be  a  natural  result  of 
training ;  or  it  may  occur  in  consequence  of 
their  being  called  upon,  either  habitually  or 
at  intervals,  to  act  excessively,  as  in  cases  of 
emphysema  or  asthma.  In  exceptional  in- 
stances the  condition  known  as  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  muscular  paralysis  has  extended'  up  to 
the  chest,  e.  The  thoracic  muscles  occasionally 
present  marked  irritability  under  percussion  or 
friction.  This  has  been  regarded' as  an! impor- 
tant sign  of  phthisis;  but  the  writer  has  only 
observed  it  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  of 
this  disease,  and  has  found  it  equallyif  not  more 
evident  in  cases  where  the  lungs  were  perfectly 
healthy.  /.  As  the  result  of  injury  and  other 
causes,  some  portion  of  the  muscular  structiu'es 
of  the  chest  may  be  lacerated,  ruptured,  or  per- 
forated, either  alone  or. along  with  other  struc- 
tures. This  condition  will  be  further  alluded  to 
presently. 

3.  Kervoua  Affections. — a.  Neuralgia  is 
very  common  in  different  parts  of  the  chest, 
especially  iu  the  side,  and  particularly  the  lefl; 
side — intereostai  neuralgia.  The  pain  is' loca- 
lised, being  usually  referred  to  a  point  where  a 
branch  of  nerve  becomes  superficial.  It  is  more 
or  less  constant,  but  subject  to  exacerbations,  in 
some  cases  being  very  severe  at  times.  It  may 
be  increased  by  deep  breathing  or  coughing,  but 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  bo  much  affected  by  these  and 
similar  actions  as  are  other  painful  chest-iSk- 
tions.  Shooting  and  darting  sensations  often 
riixliate  from  the  principal  point,  and  certain 
spots  of  tenderness — pointa  douiowetai —  raxj 
be  recognised  iu  many  cases  {see  IntbbC08UI 
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Nbuealgu.).  b.  Intercostal  neuritis  is  occasion- 
ally met  with,  and  this  affection  is  attended 
with  great  pain,  localised  and  radiating,  with 
much  tenderness,  the  suffering  being  aggravated 
by  whatever  causes  any  local  disturbance.  It 
is  probable  that  the  severe  pains  experienced 
in  some  instances  where  the  complaint  is  sup- 
posed to  be  muscular,  are  due  to  branches  of 
nerve  being  in  an  inflammatory  condition,  c. 
Sume  individuals,  especially  females,  exhibit 
a  remarkable  superficial  tenderness  over  the 
thorax  or  in  parts  of  this  region,  especially 
the  anterior  and  upper  portions.  The  slightest 
touch  is  resented,  and  the  most  delicate  percus- 
sion cannot  be  borne.  This  condition  may  exist 
without  any  actual  disease,  or  it  is  sometimes 
observed  in  phthisical  cases,  d.  Sensation  may 
be  more  or  less  impaired  over  the  chest,  or  in 
limited  portions,  either  in  connexion  with  central 
or  local  nervous  disease,  or  in  hysterical  and 
nervous  persons.  Various  parsesthesise  are  also 
frequently  referred  to  this  region  by  the  class  of 
indi\'iduals,just  mentioned. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Bones  or  Cartilages. — 
The  morbid  conditions  which  may  be  referred 
to  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  framework  of  the 
thorax  are  as  follows : — a.  There  may  be  undue 
rigidity  and  firmness  of  the  chest-walls,  owing 
to  an  excessive  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  in 
the  sternum  and  ribs,  with  ossification  or  petri- 
faction of  the  cartilages.  This  is  a  normal  con- 
dition in  old  people,  being  one  of  the  degenera- 
tive changes  to  which  they  are  liable,  but  it  may 
also  occur  in  younger  individuals,  as  the  result 
of  hard  work,  or  in  connexion  with  certain 
pulmonary  diseases.  This  state  of  rigidity 
interferes  more  or  less  with  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  not  infrequently  causes  serious 
embarrassment.  4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ribs 
and  cartilages  may  be  deficient  in  firmness, 
and  consequently  too  yielding  '  and  elastic. 
This  is  observed  in  children  and  young  persons 
who  are  ill-nourished,  and  it  becomes  a  condition 
of  great  moment  when  any  disease  sets  in  which 
causes  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  such  as  bronchitis.  The  chBst-walls 
are  then  liable  to  fall  in  more  or  less  during  the 
act  of  inspiration,  and  may  become  perinahently 
deformed,  the  pigeon-breast  and  other  abnormal 
forms  of  thorax  being  thus  originated.  In 
rickety  children  the  vioiuity  of  the  junction  of 
the  ribs  with  their  cartilages  is  the  most  yield- 
ing part  of  the  chest,  where  nodular  thickenings 
may  often  be  felt,  and  in  such  subjects  this  is 
the  portion  of  the  thoracib  wall  which  is  most 
liable  to  fall  in.  c.  Acute  or  chronic  periostitis 
or  perichondritis  is  sometimes  observed  in  con- 
nexion, respectively,  with  the  sternum  or  ribs, 
or  with  the  cartilages.  The  acute  affection 
gives  rise  to  much  pain  and  tenderness,  which 
may  be  accompanied  with  superficial  redness  and 
swelling,  and  may  simulate  some  more  serious 
disease.  The  chtonic  complaint  usually  assumes 
the  form  of  a  node,  being  the  result  of  syphilis. 
The  writer  has  occasionally  observed  a  small 
swelling  at  the  junction  of  one  of  the  ribs  with 
its  cartilage,  painless,  unaccompanied  with  red- 
ness, but  presenting  distinct  fluctuation,  d. 
The  bony  and  cartilaginous  structures  them- 
colves  may  be  the  seat  of  disease  in  some  part  Of 
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the  chest,  and  here  must  bs  included  the  portion 
of  the  spinal  column  which  limits  this  region 
posteriorly.  Thus  theire  may  be  acute  inflam- 
mation, caries,  necrosis,  or  so-called  scrofulous 
disease.  Among  the  more  important  causes 
which  are  liable  to  originate  these  conditions 
may  be  mentioned  injury,  syphilis,  scrofula, 
empyaema  opening  externally,  and  thoracic  tu- 
mours or  aneurisms  growing  outwards.  Thsy 
may  lead  to  serious  consequences,  both  local 
and  general,  and  frequently  cause  more  or  less 
deformity  of  the  chest,  e.  Permanent  thicken- 
ing and  distortion  of  portions  of  the  ribs  are 
sometimes  observed  after  fi:actures  which  have 
united  improperly. 

5.  Inflammation  and  Abscess. — It  is  ex- 
pedient to  make  a  separate  group  of  those  cases 
in  which  inflammation,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  abscesses,  occurs  in  some  portion 
of  the  soft  structures  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  chest-walls.  This  may  be  of  local 
origin,  arising  from  injury,  bone-disease,  or  other 
causes  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  opening  of  an 
empysema  into  the  tissues ;  to  suppuration  ex- 
tending and  burrowing  from  the  axilla  or  other 
parts ;  or  to  pyaemia.  If  d'eep-seated,  an  abscess 
may  be  difficult  to  detect  with  certainty,  but 
usually  the  signs  of  this  condition  become 
sufSciently  obvious.  Sinuses  or  fistulae  may  be 
left  as  a  consequence  of  suppuration  in  the 
chest-wall,  especially  when  pus  makes  its  way 
outwards  from  within. 

6.  Tumours  and  irew-QTO-wths. —  These 
morbid  conditions  also  demand  separate  notice. 
They  may  be  connected  with  any  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  chest-walls,  and  are  of  various  kinds ; 
among  those  which  have  come  under  the  writer's 
notice  may  be  mentioned  molluscum,  fatty 
growths,  cystic  tumours,  enlarged  sebaceous 
glands,  and  infiltrated  carcinoma.  Tumours  may 
make  their  way  inwards  from  the  chest-walls, 
encroaching  upon  the  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  walls  may  be  involved  by 
growths  from  within.  It  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned  that  mammary  tumours  constitute  a 
distinct,  and  by  far  the  most  important  group 
associated  with  the  structures  covering  the  chest. 
See  Brkast,  Diseases  of. 

7.  Perforations  and  Buptnres. — The  mus- 
cular structures  of  the  thoracic  wall  may  be 
more  or  less  destroyed  in  some  part  either  by 
sudden  rupture  or  gradually,  allowing  a  hernial 
protrusion  of  the  lung  to  take  place  between  the 
ribs.  As  already  noticed,  empyaema  may  make 
its  way'outwards  through  the  chest-wall.  Aneu- 
risms and  tumours  extending  outwards  from 
within  the  thorax  frequently  cause  serious  de- 
struction of  the  tissues,  including  the  bony  and 
cartilaginous,  as  well  as  the  soft  structures. 
This  destructive  process  is  often  attended  with 
severe  pain  and  suffering,  and  leads  to  grave 
mischief. 

8.  Variations  in  Form  and  Size.  —  The 
chest  often  presents  deviations  from  the  normal 
shape  and  size,  and  these  are  so  important  that 
they  demand  separate  consideration.     See  De- 

FOnMITIES  OF  ChBST. 

Tkeatment. — In  many  cases  where  the  chest 
walls  are  in  a  morbid  state,  they  either  do'  not 
need  any  special  treatment,  or  ho  treatment  can 
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be  of  avail.  The  chief  circumstances  under 
which  the  practitioner  may  be  called  upon  to 
interfere,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  may 
be  briefly  indicated  as  follows : — 

a.  Painful  affections  of  the  chest-walls,  de- 
pending upon  conditions  of  the  muscles  or 
nerves,  frequently  demand  local  applications  for 
their  relief.  Thus  in  diiferent  eases  it  may 
be  requisite  to  employ  hot  fomentations,  di^ 
heat,  or  cold  applications,  in  the  form  of  wet 
rags  frequently  changed,  ice, -or  eyaporating  lo- 
tions ;  or  to  use  anodyne  applications  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  belladonna .  plaster  or  liniment, 
opium  plaster  or  a  liniment  containing  laudanum, 
oleate  of  morphia,  tincture  of  aconite  or  ointment 
of  aconitine,  or  veratria,  ointment.  Anodynes 
may  also  sometimes  be  added  to  fomentations 
with  advantage.  Priction  is  often  of  much  ser- 
vice, and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  liniments 
may  be  employed,  such  as  one  containing  cam- 
phor, chloroform,  or  turpentine.  For  ill-defined 
muscular  pains  about  the  chest,  which  are  fre- 
quently complained  of,  free  douching  with  cold 
water  every  morning,  followed  by  friction  with 
a  rough  towel,  is  often  highly  ef&cacious.  When 
pain  is  localised  and  obstinate,  much  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  a  sinapism, 
mustard-leaf,  or  even  a  small  blister.  In  other 
cases  the  use  of  the  ether-spray  is  serviceable, 
repeated  more  or  less  frequently;  or  sometimes 
much  relief  may  be  obtained  from  applying  over 
a  painful  spot  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloro- 
form and  belladonna  liniment.  Galvanism,  is 
another  agent  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  relieving  painful  sensations  about  the 
chest,  whether  connected  with  the  muscles  or 
nerves.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  hot  water, 
morphia,  or  atropine  may  be  demanded  in  some 
cases,  anl  constitute  a  most  valuable  mode  of 
treatment  if  pain  cannot  otherwise  be  assuaged. 

In  the  treatment  of  many  painful  affections  of 
the  chest-walls  much  assistanse  may  be  derived 
from  attention  to  posture,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  occupations;  from  the  avoidance 
of  undue  fatigue,  or  of  any  violent  actions  which 
are  known  to  influence  this  part,  such  as  cough ; 
and  from  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to 
support  the  structures,  or  to  keep  them  in  a  state 
of  rest.  The  writer  has  found  great  benefit  in 
a  large  number  of  instances  from  strapping  the 
side  more  or  less  extensively,  in  the  manner 
advocated  by  him  for  the  treatment  of  pleurisy ; 
and  if  there  is  any  localised  pain,  some  limited 
anodyne  application,  such  as  a  piece  of  belladonna 
plaster,  may  be  placed  over  this  spot  under  the 
strapping. 

b.  In  many  affections  of  the  chest-walls,  treat- 
ment directed  to  the  general  system,  or  to  some 
special  constitutional  condition,  is  often  of  the 
greatest  service.  Thus,  in  the  painful  complaints 
already  noticed,  there  are  frequently  marked  gene- 
ral debility  and  anaemia ;  and  essential  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  administration  of  quinine,  pre- 
parations of  iron,  strychnine,  cod-liver  oil,  pre- 
parations of  phosphorus,  and  other  tonic  medi- 
cines, or  such  as  improve  nutrition.  Some  of 
these  are  also  most  useful  when  there  is  disease 
of  bone  and  its  consequences.  Again,  certain  af- 
fections of  the  thoracic  wall  may  be  associated 
wiih  rheumatism,  gout,  ar  syphilis,  and  then  the 
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particular  treatment  indicated  for  each  of  these 
several  conditions  is  called  for. 

c.  When  disorders  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest- 
walls  occur,  such  as  paralysis  or  spasm,  asso- 
ciated with  some  disease  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  the  treatment  must  usually  be  directed 
to  this  disease,  and  but  little  can  be  done  for  the 
local  disturbance.  In  some  instances,  however, 
electrical  or  other  modes  of  treatment  may  be 
of  some  service,  by  infliuencing  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  but  no  definite  rules  can  beilaid  down. 

d.  Local  inflammations  in  connectiion  ^th  the 
thoracic  walls  must  be  treated  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this 
subject  in  the  present  article. 

e.  Surgical  treatment  may  be  called  for  under 
certain  circumstances.  Of  course  this  will  be  ths 
case  if  the  chest-walla  are  injured  in  any  way, 
Among  other  conditions  likely  to  demand  sur- 
gical interference  may  be  specially,  mentioned 
subcutaneous  emphysema,  abscesses,  diseassi  of 
the  bones,  and  tumours. 

Pbederick  T.  Eobbrts. 

CHE3T-"WAIjIiS,  Deforniities  of.  See 
Sefobuitiss  of  Ou£st. 

CHIOKEN-POX.— SiNON. :  Varicella ;ir, 
La  Varicelle;  Ger.  Wasserpoc&en, 

Definition.  —  A  specific  infectious  febrile 
disease,  characterised  by  the  appearance,  in  sue* 
cessive  crops,  of  red  spots,  which  in  the  course  of 
about  a  week  pass  through  the  stages  of  pimple, 
vesicle,  and  scab. 

.aixiOLOGT. — The  origin  of  this  disorder  is  un- 
known. It  is  certain  that  it,  arises  from  con- 
tagion, and  that  childhood  is  its  predisposing 
cause.  It  occurs  in  children  at  the  breast,  and 
is  seen  with  increased  frequency  up»to  the  fourth 
year,  at  which  period  it  attains  its  maximum. 
It  is  less  often  found  between  fogr  and  twelve, 
and  after  twelve  it  may  be  said  to  disappear, 
although  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  adults. 

SoiPTOMS. — The  illness  commences  without 
any,  or  with  but  slightly-marked  premonitories. 
There  is  usually,  however,  some  feeling  pf  lassi- 
tude, and  the  patient  goes  to  bed  earlier  than 
usual.  Within  a  few  hours  an  eruption  appeals, 
usually  on  some  part  of  the  back  or  chest,  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  may 
commence  on  the  face,  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  or 
extremities,  or  upon  several  of  these  parts  at  the 
same  time.  The  eruption  consists  of  small, 
faintly  papular  rose-spots,  varying  in  number 
from  twenty  to  one  or  two  hundred.  These,  in 
the  course  of  eight,  twelve,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty- 
four  hours  from  their  appearance,  change  into 
vesicles,  which,  at  first  small  in  size  and  clear  as 
to  their  contents,  become  quickly  large ;  globular, 
,or  semi-ovoid  in  form ;  translucent,  glistening, 
and  opalescent  in  appearance ;  and  surrounded 
with  a  faint  areola.  Towari  the  end  of  the 
second  day  of  illness,  the  vesicles  attain  complete 
development,  and  about  this  time  a  few  may  be 
seen  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  on  the  lips, 
cheeks,  or  palate,  and  sometimes  upon  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  genitals.  About  the  thirdday 
a  few  of  the  vesicles  may  have  a  pustular  appear- 
ance, and  sometimes  a  few  pustules  are  seen ;  hut, 
regarding  the  eruption  as  a  whole,  pustulation 
forms  an  incident  lather  than  an  essential  feature 
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in  it«  progress.  On  the  fourth  day  the  vesicles 
begin  to  dry  up,  and  by  the  sixth  complete  scabs 
are  formed.  These  fall  off  in  a  few  days,  leaving 
in  their  place  faintly  red  spots,  and  sometimes 
nfew  pits.  A  single  crop  of  the  eruption  may 
be  said  to  complete  itself  in  five  or  six  days ; 
and,  as  two  or  three  crops  appear  on  as  many 
Buecessive  days,  the  illness  will  last  rather 
more  than  a  week.  In  the  event,  however,  of 
there  being  four  or  five  crops,  it  may  be  pro- 
longed for  another  week,  but  this  is  unusual. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  tem- 
perature rises  two,  three,  or  even  more  degrees, 
and  this  rise  recurs  with  each  successive  crop  of 
spots.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  slightly  increased 
in  frequency ;  the  tongue  is  moist,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  a  light  fur.  As  a  rule,  however, 
there  is  but  little  constitutional  disturbance, 
although  it  is  occasionally  severe. 

Pathology.— Chioken-pos  is  due  to  the  re- 
ception of  a  specific  poison,  which  after  an  incu.i 
bation  of  about  thirteen  days,  shows  itself  by  an 
eruption  upon  the  skin.  What  this  poison  is,  how 
it  enters  the  body,  and  what,  if  any,  changes  it 
produces  upon  the  internal  organs,  the  present 
state  of  oiir  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to 
say.  It  affects  the  siime  individual  once  only, 
and  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  modified  small- 
pox, as  the  following  considerations  will  show: — 
1.  Chicken-pox  is  characterised  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  runs  through  its  stages ;  modified 
small-pox,  on  the  contrary,  ii  characterised  by 
an  interruption  in-the  course  of  the  disease  at 
one  or  other  of  three  points — the  papular,  the 
vesicular,  or  the  pustular.  2.  The  chicken-pox 
eruption  attains  complete  development  by  the 
end  of  the  third  day;  in  modified  small-pox, 
should  the  eruption  attain  complete  develop- 
ment, this  will  not  occur  before  the  ninth  day, 
however  much  the  disease  may  be  modified.  3. 
In  modified  small-poX  the  premonitory  symptoms 
are  usually  well-marked,  often  quite  as  severe  as 
in  the  natural  disease,  and  these  last  forty-eight 
hours,  after  which  there  is  an  eruption  of  small 
hard  papules  on  tbe  forehead,  face  and  wrists,  fol- 
lowed by  afall  of  temperature.  In  chicken-pox 
the  premonitories  are  most  often  wanting,  and 
when  present  are  slightly  marked,  and  the  erup- 
tion is  followed  by  a  me  in  the  temperature.  It 
appears,  moreover,  upon  any  part  of  the  body  in- 
discriminately, and  less  frequently  on  the  &ce  than 
on  other  parts;  and  within  a  few  hours — atthe 
most  withiji  twenty-four — ithasbeoome.vesieular; 
whereas  in  modified  small-pox  the  vesicular  btajie 
is  only  reached  forty-eight  hours  after  the  appear- 
ance of  eruption.  4.  The  vesicles  of  chicken-pox 
are  globular  or  ovoid  in  form,  without  any  central 
depression;  glistening  or  translucent  in  appear- 
ance ;  and  unicellular  in  structure.  They  collapse 
on  pricking,  and  attain  their  maximum  develop- 
ment in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  Modified 
and  natural  small-pox  vesicles  are  fiat  and  circu- 
lar in  form,  always  depressed  in  the  centre,  and 
sometimes  umbilicated,  of  an  opaque  dirty 
white  colour,  and  multicellular  in  structure. 
They  do  not  collapse  on  pricking,  and  attain 
their  maximum  development  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day  from  their  origin.'  S.  Small-pox  is  an 
inoculable  affection  ;  chicken-pox,  according  to 
reliable  authority,  is  not.     6,  When  cases  arise 
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whioli  all  recognise  to  be  modified  smoll-pox, 
they  are  always  accompanied  by  others  which 
are  more  severe  ;  and  in  epidemics  these  latter 
gradually  become  more  numerous  up  to  a  point 
of  maximum  intensity,  when  they  deolme  and 
the  modified  forms  reappear.  .In  ohioken-pox 
there  is  no  suoh  gradual  increase  in  the  intensity 
of  illness,  and  neither  serious  nor  fatal  oases  form 
part  of  its  epidemics,  which  prevail  indepen- 
dently of  gmall-pox.  7.  Small-pqx  and  vaccinia 
are  often  early  followed,  in  the  same  individual, 
say  within  two  or  three  years,  by  chicken-pox, 
and  vice  versa.  8.  Chicken-pox,  vaccinia,  and 
small-pox  have  been  known  to  follow  in  imme- 
diate succession  in  the  same  individual. 

GoiiESE,  TBRMiNATioNa,  Seqiieub.^ — Varicellii 
always  runs  a  favourable  course,  invariably  ter- 
minates in  recoveiy,  and  has  no  sequeUe. 

DiAONOSis.— It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  sure  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  in  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  appearance,  however,  of  a  crop 
of  vesicles,  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  second 
crop,  points  almost  certainly  to  chicken-pox. 
Attention  to  this,  and  to  the  points  noted  un^er 
the  head  of  pathology,  ought  to  make  the 
diagnosis  easy. 

Pboqnosis. — This,  as  has  been  indicated  above, 
is  always  favourable. 

Tbeatmbnt. — ^The  treatment  of  chicken-pox 
consists  in  confining  the  patient  to  his  room,  or 
in,  the  more  marked  cases  to  his  bed,  for  one  or 
two  days;  and  in  the  administration  of  light, 
unstimulating  food.  Although  no  physician  has 
recorded  a  fatal  case  of  chicken-pox,  a  child 
whose  temperature  may  be  three,  four,  or  six 
degrees  above  the  normal,  should  be  watched 
with  care.  Alex.  Collie. 

CHIGOE. — Desobiption. — The  Chigoe  is  a 
minute  parasitic  insect,  common  in  the  West 
Indies  and  northern  parts  of  South  America.  It 
is  also  popularly  known  as  ike  Jigger  ov  Sandflea. 
Though  formerly  regarded  as  an  acanis  or  mite, 
it  is  now  generally  recognised  as  a  true  fiea  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Pulex  (P.  penetrans);  but 
several  entomologists  have  advanced  solid  reasons 
for  separating  it  from  the  ordinary  fleas.  Thus 
Weetwood  terms  it  the  flesh-flea,  or  Sarcopsylla 
penetrans,  whilst  Gu^rin  formed  the  genus 
Vermatophihis  for  its  reception.  Practically, 
these  distinctions  are  of  little  moment. 

The  Chigoe  ordinarily  lives  in  dry  and  sandy 
situations,  where  it  multiplies  to  a  prodigious 
extent.  It  attacks,  however,  the  feet,  chiefly 
underneath  the  nails  and  between  the  toes ;  the 
impregnated  females  burying  themselves  beneath 
the  skin.  Here  the  abdomen  of  the  parasite 
swells  to  the  size  of  a  pea;  and,  unless  removed 
by  operation,  qives  rise  to  acute  local  inflamma- 
tion, terminating  in  suppuration  and  son;etimes 
in  extensive  ulceration,  with  even  fatal  results 
to  the  patient.  Dogs  also  suffer  excruciating 
torment  from  the  bites  and  immigration  of  the 
Bicho  do  Cachorro,  which,  however  Pohl  and 
Kollar  regard  as  distinct  from  the  human  jigger 
(Bicho  depe)..'Be  that  view  correct  or  not,  it  would 
appear  from  the  observ?itions  of  Rodschild  and 
Weatwood  that  the  larvsp  of  the  humiin  chigoe  are 
liatched  inthe  open  wounds  or  ulcers,  which  some- 
times extend  inwards  so  as  to  involve  the  bones 
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themselves.  In  bad  eases  amputation  of  the  toes 
and  adjacent  parts  becomes  necessary.  Left  to 
themselves,  the  larvae  escape  from  their  host,  and 
probably,  after  the  manner  of  bots  and  other 
parasitic  insects,  penetrate  the  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acqniring  the  pupal  stage  of  growth. 

Thbatment. — As  regards  treatment,  the  in- 
dications are  simple.  The  parasite  should  be 
removed  with  the  utmost  care.  Where  this 
has  not  been  done,  and  where,  as  a  conse- 
quence, open  sores  exist,  frequent  washings  with 
tepid  -water,  followed  by  the  application  of  car- 
bolic acid  lotions  (twenty  or  thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce),  or  of  ointmeilts  (one  drachm  to  one  ounce 
of  benzoated  lard)  will  be  found  most  suitable. 
Or,  again,  the  carbolic  acid  putty,  as  sold  jn 
shops,  or  the  application  of  one  part  of  the  acid 
previously  m'xed  with  ten  or  twelve  parts  of 
simple  olive  oil,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  bo  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  destruction  of  any  larvae  that 
might  remain.  In  European  practice  cases  of 
jigger  are  rarely  seen;  nevertheless  the  Writer 
has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  strong  men- 
tal delusions  followed  the  torture  produced 
by  these  creatures  (Worms,  p.  141).  The  pa- 
tient, a  middle-aged  married  lady,  had  suffered 
severeljj  during  her  residence  in  the  West  Indies. 
Although  she  had  got  rid  of  the  parasites,  she 
constantly  harpooned  her  own  feet  in  the  hope 
of  destroying  the  young  jiggers  which  she  felt 
sure  were  still  burrowing  beneath  the'  skin. 
Lastly,  it  seems  almdst  needless  to  say  that 
residents  and  travellers  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  generally,  should  haTO  their 
feet  properly  protected.  T.  S.  Coebold. 

OHILBL  AIN.— Stnoh.  :  Ebe ;  Pernio ;  Fr. 
Engelure ;  Ger.  Frostbeule. 

Definition. — A  state  of  inflamma/tion  of  a 
part  of  the  skin  induced  by  cold. 

.Etiology. — Chilblains  are  common  in  children 
and  young  persons,  and  are  more  frequent  in  girls 
than  in  boys.  They  occur  chiefly  in  those  of  a 
lymphatic  constitution,  and  may  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  debility  and  deficient  vital 
power.  In  adult  age  they  are  rare,  and  are  only 
met  with  when  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
are  reduced.  Their  occurrence  is  influenced  more 
by  the  strength  of  the  individual  than  by  the 
degree  of  cold,  and  th  ey  continue  in  some  persons 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Their  tendency  is  to 
etase  with  the  full  development  of  the  organism, 
and  they  reappear  occasionally  in  aidvanoed  life; 

Description.  -  The  regions  Of  tlie  body  usually 
affected  with  chilblain  are  the  feet  and  hands,  to 
which  are  sometimes  added  the  ears  and  nose.  A 
chilblain  presents  three  stages  or  degrees  of 
severity,  namely,  erythemuious,  btiUous,  and  gan- 
grenous ;  and  it  may  be  arrested  at  the  first  or 
second  stage  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  cause.  The 
erythebiatous  stage  is  restricted  to  hypersemia, 
swelling,  and  severe  burning  and  itching,  the 
itching  being  increased  by  heat,  as  by  that  of  the 
fire  or  that-induced  by  eiercise.  The  congested 
spot  is  circular  in  figure,  some-what'  tumid, 
brightly  red  at  first,  but  later  on  roseate  crimson, 
purple,  or  livid  in  colour.  The  second  or 
bulUma  stage  exhibits  the  blain  or  blister  re- 
sulting from  effusion  of  serun  beneath  the 
otlticle;  the  permanent  colour  of  the' swelling  is 
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now  purple  or  livid,  and  the  contents  of  the 
blister  a  limpid  serum,  generally  -reddened  -vrith 
blood ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  fluid- of  the  blister 
may  be  semi-purulent.  In  the  gangrenous  stage 
the  blister  is  broken,  the  surface  of  the  derma 
is  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  the  gangrenous 
layer  is  subsequently  removed  as  a  slough ;  by 
ulceration.     ' 

-  Treatment. — The  treatmeiit  of  chilblain  re- 
quires to  be  modified  to  suit  its  different  degrees. 
In  the  first,  the  indication  ■  is  to  restore  normal 
circulation  by  gentle  friction,  and,  when  the 
part  is  severely  chilled,  it  is  usuhI  to  rub  it  with 
enow;  then  some  soothing  liniment  maybe 
employed ;  and,  finally,  a  stimulating  liniment, 
covering  the  part  afterwards  -with  zinc  ointment 
shd  cotton  wool,  or  shielding  it  with  lead  or 
opium  plaster  spread  on  washleather.  The-hni- 
ments  most  in  ■  favour  for  this  purpose  are  the 
soap  liniment  vrith  chloroform,  the  compound 
camphor  liniment,  the  turpentine  liniment,  and 
the  linimentum  iodi.  In  the  bullous  stage  a 
similar  treatment  nay  be  used  to  the  erythema- 
tous portions,  whilst  the  blister  should  be 
snipped  and  the  broken  surface  pencilled  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  afterwards 
dressed  With  uuguentum  resinae  or  an  ointment 
of  Peruvian  balsam.  In'  the  third  stage  the 
erythematous  phenomena  still  require  attentions 
and  the  ulcer  shoidd  be  dressed  with  unguentum 
resinae,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  -vrith 
spirits  of  turpentine.  •  i 

To  ob-viate  constitutional  "debility,  the  diet 
should  be  nutritious  and  generous,  and  recourse 
may  be  had  to  tonic  remedies,  ;Suoh  as  iron  and 
quinine.  Euasjids  Wilson. 

CHILIi.  —  A  subjective  sensation  of  coldj 
ness,  accompaiiied  with  shivering,  and  most 
frequently  experienced  in  connexion  -with  febrile 
or  inflammatory  diseases,  in  nervoiis  individual'4 
and  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  In  popular 
language  '  taking  a  chiU '  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  '  catching  a  cold.'    See  Eigoe. 

OHIIT-OOIJQH. — A  synonym  for  whoojiBg- 
cough.     &e  Whooplnq  Cough.  ,:  -, 

CHIKAGEA  (xflp,  the  hand,  and  iiypa,  a 
seizure). — Gout  in  the  haiid.     See  Govi.  ' 

CHLOASMA  (x^<!«,  a  green  herb).— 
Stnon.:  Liverspot.  Fi.  EpMide;  Gen^LeberjUok. 

A  pigmentary  discolouration  of  the  skin,  of  a 
yellowish  brown  or  liverrcblour  tint,  occurring 
in  blotches,  and  due  to  constitutional  causes. 
Its  synonym,  ephelis  gravidarum,  indicates  iti 
occasional   association    with    pregnancy.     Sn 

PlQMENTAEY   SkIN  DISEASES. 

Erasmus  Wikon. 
CHIiOBAL,  Poisoning  by.  See  ANTiDffTB 
OHtiOROFOBM,  TTse  of.  See  Anjbstketics. 


CHIiOBOSIS  (x^"pH  green    or 
Sttnon.  :  Green-sickness ;   Fr.  La  chlorose ;  Qer 
Chlorose  ;  Bleichsucht. 

Definition.— A  variety  of  anaemia  occurring 
in  a  peculiar  diathesis  or  habit  of  body,  w)ii# 
is  characterised  by  deficient  growth,  of  the  cor- 
puscular elements  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  vas- 
cular system. 
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Tlie  subjecta  of  thia  diathesis  are  said  to  bo 
chlorotic.  They  ordinarily  enjoy  good  health, 
unless  exposed  to  any  of  the  causes  of  anaemia, 
whtn  they  speedily  suffer  from  aglobulism ;  and 
this  aglobulism  may  proceed  to  complete  ausemia. 
The  term  chlorosis  is  properly  applied  to  the 
first  and  simpler  form  of  ansemia  in  these  sub- 
jects ;  while  the  second  and  more  complex  con- 
dition is  designated  chlor-amcmia;  or,  more 
commonly,  antsmia  {see  AniiiMiA). 

JEtioiost. — OhlorosiB  occurs  almost  -without 
exception  in  young  women  about  the  time  of 
puberty,  but  is  found  occasionally  in  children 
and  married  women,  and,  very  rarely,  even  in 
men.  It  is  believed  to  be  more  common  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life.  Beyond  these  predisposing 
causes,  however,  the  very  origin  of  the  disease 
lies  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  and 
blond-vessels,  to  be  presently  described,  which 
is  believed  to  be  congenital,  and  perhaps  heredi-' 
tary.  In  such  subjects,  and  under  the  preceding 
circumstances,  any  of  the  numerous  causes  of 
anaemia  may  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  appear- 
ance of  chlorotic  symptoms,  but  those  which  do 
so  most  commonly  are  sexual  development,  the 
establishment  of  menstruation  and  its  disorders, 
and  an  insufBcient  supply  of  light  to  the  circu- 
lating blood. 

ANATOMrcAt,  AND  Chemicai.  Chaeactbes. — 
The  blood  in  chlorosis  presents  three  definite 
and  distinct  imperfections.  First,  the  total, 
quantity  of  blood  is  below  the  normal,  though 
there  may  be  an  excess  iu  relation  to  the  calibre 
of  the  vessels  {plethora  ad  vasa).  Secondly,  both 
red  and  white  corpuscles  are  deficient  in  num- 
bers, and  that  proportionately.  Thirdly,  the 
individual  red  corpuscle  contains  less  than  the 
normal  amount  of  haemoglobin,  and  this  defi- 
ciency may  be  so  great  that  the  total  amount 
of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  reduced  to  one- 
fourth.  It  is  an  important  negative  fact  that 
in  pure  chlorosis  the  quality  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis is  unchanged. 

With  this  condition  of  blood  there  are  aeso- 
ciated  remarkable  abnormalities  of  the  aorta 
and  arterial  system  generally.  The  most  strik- 
ing of  these  is  a  hypoplasia,  or  dwarfed  condi- 
tion of  the  aorta,  represented  by  small  calibre, 
increased  elasticity,  anomalous  origin  of  the 
branches,  and  unequal  thickness  of  the  intima. 
Along  with  these  there  may  be  found — probably 
as  a  consequence  of  the  preceding^ — fatty  meta- 
morphosis of  the  intima,  and  enlargement  of 
the,  heart,  with  traces  of  endocarditis.  The 
blood-glands  and  lymphatic  structures  are  not 
diseased.  The  condition  of  the  ovaries  and 
uterus  has  been  carefully  examined  in  chlorosis 
and  found  to  vary  extremely.  In  some  cases 
the  generative  organs  are  described  as  'infantile,' 
while  in  others  they  are  either  immoderately 
developed,  or  perfectly  normal  in  every  respect. 
Corresponding  with  the  aglobulism,  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat  is  abundant;  and  the  viscera 
present  various  degrees  of  fatcy  metamorphosis, 
when  the  cardio-vascular  changes  are  marked 
and  advanced,  there  may  be  extensive  secondary 
disease  throughout  the  body. 

STMPTOMS.^The  symptoms  of  simple  chlorosis 
are  tbojse  of  mild  anaemia,  with  certain  iinpor- 
tant  differences,  which  become  fewer  and  less 


marked  and  finally  disappear  as  chlorosis  ad- 
vances to  the  more  serious  disease.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  chlorotio  girl  is  peculiar,  inasmuch 
as  the  pallor  of  her  complexion  is  accompanied 
by  natural  or  even  increased  fulness,  from  the 
excess  of  subcutaneous  fat.  At  the  same  time 
the  colour  of  the  skin  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
have  given  the  name  to  the  dise^ise,  the  general 
hue  being  decidedly  yellow.  In  blondes  the 
transparency  of  the  skin  is  increased ;  in  bru- 
nettes it  is  diminished,  and  a  dull  yellowish- 
grey  colour  of  skin  is  the  result,  which,  in  con- 
trast with  the  greyish-blue  of  the  eyelids,  may 
appear  of  a  sickly  green. 

The  patient's  usual  complaint  is  of  thia 
alteration  of  colour,  menstrual  disorder,  de- 
bility, great  breatblessness,  cardiac  symptoms, 
and  various  pains.  The  menstrual  symptoms 
are  always  prominent,  namely  amenorrhoea  or 
monorrhagia,  and  leucorrhoea.  Breatblessness 
on  exertion  is  one  of  the  most  striking  symp- 
toms. The  cardiac  symptoms  and  the  cardiac 
and.  vascular  signs  closely  resemble  those  of 
aniemia.  But  there  is  this  important  difference 
in  the  phenomena  connected  wiih  the  heart,  that 
in  many  cases  of  chlorosis  thpy  indicate  enlarge- 
ment, and  especially  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.  The  digestive  and  nervous  systems 
are  'frequently  very  seriously  deranged.  The 
urine  is  abundant,  watery,  and  pale.  There  is 
no  dropsy  in  simple,  uncomplicated  chlorosis. 
Optic  neuritis  may  occur. 

The  chlorotic  diathesis  may  be  recognized  by  the 
following  characters,  which  are  variously  asso- 
ciated in  different  cases : — Diminutive  stature ;  im- 
perfect sexual  development ;  a  history  of  peculiar 
ansemia  in  childhood,  of  aniemia  with  menstrual 
irregularity  at  puberty,  and  of  previous  attacks 
of  symptoms  of  chlorosis ;  evidence  of  cardiac 
enlargement  or  mitral  disease  in  the  absence  of 
all  the  ordinary  causes  of  these ;  the  occurrence 
of  endocarditis  during  pregnancy  or  post  partum; 
and  the  presence  of  any  of  the  diseases  which 
will  be  referred  to  under  the  head  of  com- 
plications, 

CoOESB,      DUBATIOK,      AHD     TkKMINATIONS. 

The  commencement  of  chlorosis  ia,  generally  gra- 
dual, but  may  beaudden.  Its  ordinary  course  is 
towards  confirmed  anaemia,  in  which  it  may  ter- 
minate, the  liquor  sanguinis  becoming  affected, 
and  wasting  and  csdema  being  added  to  the 
previous  symptoms,  which  are  also  aggravated. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  pxire  chlorosis  is  a  rare 
disease,  while  anaemia  associated  with  the  chlo- 
rotic diathesis  is  comparatively  common. — The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  variable;  it  rarely 
declines  until  the  determining  circumstances 
have  been  removed,  and  the  patient  subjected  to 
careful  treatment.  Chlorosis  may  reH,ppear  in 
the  subject  of  the  diathesis,  and  that  more  than 
once ;  but  the  probability  of  its  return  is  small 
after  the  age  of  2.5,  especially  in  the  married 
female.  Death  from  chlorosis  directly  is  exces- 
sively rare. 

Complications  and  Seottel^s. — According  to 
Virchow,  serious  valvular  disease  and  cardiac 
enlargement  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  chlorosis  to  the  associated  vascular  con- 
dition; and  the  mitral  valve  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  endocarditis  in  rheumatic. 
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puerperal,  or  septic  fever.  Haemorrhages,  gastric 
ulcer,  and  exophthalmic  goitre  are  believed  to 
occur  with  comparative  frequency  in  persons  of 
the  chlorolic  diathesis. 

Patholobt. — The  deficiency  of  the  blood  in 
red  and  white  corpuscles,  and  of  the  individual 
red  corpuscle  in  hsemoglobm,  described  above, 
indicates  an  imperfect  production  of  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  blood,  and  imperfect  growth  of 
the  red  corpuscles.  With  thisi  blood-sf^te  there 
is  undoubtedly  aesociated  a  hypoplastic  or 
dwarfish  condition  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  the 
embryo  the  blood  and  blood-vessels  are  de- 
veloped from  the  same  elements,  the  former 
making  its  appearance  within  the  cells  which 
produce  the  latter.  It  is  highly  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  anomaly  of  blood  and  the  anomaly 
of  vessels  are  to  be  considered  as  together  an 
expression  of  some  congenital  defect  of  the  blood- 
vascular  system,  leading  to  imperfect  growth 
both  of  blood  and  of  vessels.  Any. individual 
possessing  a  blood-vascular  system  thus  an- 
omalous labours  under  a  peculiar  diathesis,  or 
debility  of  the  corpuscles  and  circulatory  Bystem, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  chlorotie  subject. 

If  the  other  systems  of  the  body  are  full-sized 
(which  is  not  always  the  case)  the  dwarfish  con- 
dition of  the  arteries  of  the  chlorotie.  subject, 
and  the  scanty  supply  of  hsemoglobin,  will  tend 
to  fail  to  supply  the  ordinary  demands  for  blood, 
and  especially  for  oxygen ;  and  at  every  period 
of  extraordinary  demand  within  the  economy  the 
blood-vascular  system  will  be  in  danger  of  break- 
ing down.    Exposure  to  any  of  the  causes  re- 
ferred to  above  will  be  suf&cient  to  produce  the 
symptoms  of  aglobulism,  that  is,  chlorosis ;  and 
that  when  they  would  not  affect  the  blood  of  an 
ordinary  non-chlorotic  individual.     This  effect  is 
peculiarly  striking  when  the  exciting  influence  is 
one  which  is  universally  recognised  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  production  of  chlorosis,  namely 
want  of  light ;  for  light  is  essential  in  the  forma- 
tion of  haemoglobin,  and  to  the  health  of  the  red 
corpuscle.     Thus  the  special  phenomena  of  un- 
complicated chlorosis  are  those  of  aglobulism  or 
deficiency  of  the  oxygenating  substance  of  the 
organism ;  and  they  furnish  one  of  the  purest 
examples  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology  of  the 
effects  of  want  of  oxygen  iu  the   system   {see 
Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of).     When  chlorosis 
advances  to  anaemia,  by  the  implication  of  the 
plasma,   a  new    series   of   phenomena  present 
themselves,  prominent  among  which  are  loss  of 
flesh  and  oedema  of  the  extremities. 

The  relation  of  the  cardiac  enlargement  and 
valvular  disease  to  the  vascular  hypoplasia  is 
a  purely  physical  one.  More  complex  is  the 
connexion  between  the  blood-vasculai  condition 
and  that  of  the  generative  organs.  The  chip-: 
rotic  diathesis,  or  actnal  chlorosis,  will  mani- 
festly interfere  with  the  development  and  activity 
of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  disorders  of  the  sexual  functions  are 
amongst  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of 
aglobulism. 

Dlaqnosis. — Chlorosis  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  symptomatic  and  idiopathic  fmsemia ;  and 
the  points  by  which  the  diagnosis  may  be  ac- 
complished have  been  sufaoiently  indicated 
above.     Leukaemia   may  be  readily  recognised 
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by  a    careful   examination  of  the  blood  and 
spleen. 

PKOQNOgis. — The  prognosis  is  highly  favour- 
able as  regards  life ;  and  a  speedy  cure  may  bo 
assured  in  uncomplicated  cases  subjected  to 
careful  treatment. 

Tbmatment.  : — The    success  of ,  a  ,  partioulai 
method  of  treatment  of  simple  chlorosis  is  one 
of  the  strpngest  arguments   in  JFavour  of  the 
correctness  of  the  preceding  view  of  the  patho- 
logy of  the  disease.     The  condition  being  one  of 
aglobulism,  the  treatment,  employed  will  be  so 
far  simpler  than  that  of  anaemia,  that  the  red 
corpuscles  alone  have  to  be  restored.    While  the 
various  measures  recommended   in   the  more 
serious  blood-disorder  are  therefore  to  he.  em- 
ployed, if  necessary,  it  will  generally,  be  found 
that  in  chlorosis  iron  alone  will  be  suffieientio 
effect  a  cure.     The  particular  form  in  which  tlis 
drug  is  to  be  presented  must  be  carefully  selected 
according  to  circumstances  which  need,  not  be 
repeated  'm  this  article.    A  free  supply  of  sun- 
light is  essential,  and  must  be  insisted  upon:;  and 
physiological  rest  of  the  blood  and  of  the  organs 
of  circulation  is  equally  necessary.     .  , 

.r.  MiicKEu,  EancE. 

CHOXiAGOOXTES  {xo\h,  bile,  and  iyu,  I 
move). — Definition. — Substances  which  lessen 
the  amount  of  bile  in  the  blood.  , 

ENnMBEATioN. — The  principal  cholagognet 
are  Mercury  and  its  preparations— especially 
calomel  and  blue  pill ;  Poddphyllum  and 
Podophyllin;  Aloes;  and  Rhubarb. 

Action  and  Uses. — The  liver  has  a  two- 
fold action — it  fcfrms  bile,  which  is  poured  into 
the  duodenum ;  and  it  also  excretes  the  l)ila 
which  has  been  reabsorbed  from  the  duodenum 
and  carried  back  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  cir- 
culation. Much  bile  thus  circulates  continually 
between  the  liver  aiid  duodenum,  while  part  is 
carried  down  the  intestine  with  the  faeces,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  newly-formed  bile.  When 
the  quantity  circulating  in  this  way  is  too  great  to 
be  completely  excreted  by  the  liver,,  it  enters  the 
general  circulation  and  produces  symptoms  of 
Iriliomness.  These  are  removed  by  the  so-called 
cholagogues,  which  probably  act  by  stimulating 
the  duodenum,  and  thus  carrying  the  bile  so  far 
down  the  intestine  us  to  interfere  with  re-absorp- 
tion. ,_  Amongiit  the  best  cholagogues  are  the  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  which  do  not  increase  the 
secreting  power  of  the  liver,  nor  ,^ugment  the 
quantity  of  bile  formed  by  it.  Their  utility  is 
greatly  increased  by  combination  with  a  saline 
purgative,  which  still  further  clears  out  the  in- 
testine, and  completely  prevents  any  re-absorp- 
tion of  bile.  Other  cholagogues,  such  as  podo- 
phyllin, rhubarb,  and  aloes,  actually  increase  the 
secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver.  At  thesame  time, 
they  probably  prevent  its  re-absorptidii,  in  a 
similar  way  to  mercurials  and  salines.  '- ' 
T.  Ladder  Bhdntos. 

CHOLELITHIASIS  (xoAJ),  bile,  andAWof* 
a  stone). — The  condition  of  system  associated 
with  gall-stones.    See  Gaix-Stones. 

OHOLEBA,  ASIATIC— Synon.:  SeroM 
cholera,  Spasmodic  cholera.  Malignant  cholera; 
Fr.  Cholera  asiati^ue;   Ger.  asiatischt  Cholera- 
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Dbitoitiok. — Asiatic  cholera  is  a  specific  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  violent  vomitiBg  and  purg- 
ing, -with  rice-water  evacuations,  cramps,  prostra- 
tion ,  collapse,  and  other  striking  symptoms ;  tend- 
ing to  run  a  rapidly  fatal  course;  and  capable  of 
being  communicated  to  persons  otherwise  in  sound 
health,  through  the  dejecta  of  patients  suffering 
from  the  disease.  These  excreta  are  most  com- 
monly disseminated  among  a  community,  and 
taken  into  the  system  by  means  of  drinking  water, 
OP  in  fact  by  anything  swallowed  which  has  been 
contaminated  by  the  organic  matter  passed  from 
cholera  patients.  In  badly  ventilated  rooms,  the 
atmosphere  may  become  so  fully  charged  with  the 
exhalations  from  patients  suffering  from  cholera 
as  to  poison  persons  employed  in  nursing  the 
sick.  In  the  same  way  people  engaged  in 
carrying  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from 
cholera  for  burial,  or  in  washing  their  soiled 
linen,  may  contract  the  malady.  In  a  dried  con- 
dition the  organic  poison  contained-  in  cholera 
excreta  may  retain  its  dangerous  properties  for  a 
long  time. 

The  disease  is  endemic  in  certain  parts  of 
British  India,  where  from  time  to  time  it  assumes 
a  virulent  type,  and  is  apt  then  to  Spread,  through 
the  means  above  indicated,  along  the  great  lines 
of  human  intercourse,  and  so  to  extend  over  the 
world. 

HisTOKT.— since  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
medical  practitioners  residing  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  have  described  a  disease  which  they 
called  cholera.  The  nosology  of  this  affection 
was  hardly  amatter  of  doubt  with  them,  and  it  is 
only  in  modem  times  that  the  question  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  the  cholera  commonly  met  with 
among  us  is  identical  in  its  nature  with  Asiatic 
cholera.  Doubtless,  if  we  compart  isolated  cases 
we  may  find  that  the  symptoms  which  these 
affections  induce  are  very  similar;  but  those 
who  have  lived  beyond  the  endemic  area  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  and  watched  the  disease  spread 
from  India  ovei^  Europe  and  America,  can  scarcely 
mistake  this  malignant  malady  for  simple  cholera. 
Asiatic  cholera  was  unknown  in  Europe  before 
the  year  1829-30,  although  it  has  existed  in 
India!  for  many  centuries.  It  is  true  we  have 
no  accounts  of  cholera  extending  throughout 
the  whole  of  Hindustan  prior  to  the  year  1817, 
but  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  Only  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centuiry  that  the  British  Government  began  to 
bind  th6  heterogeneous  principalities  of  India 
into  bunion,  and  thus  render  it  possible  for  us 
to  gather  together  authentic  details  regarding 
the  disease  as  it  spreads  from  one  province  to 
andther.  '  '     ' 

We  cannot  here  fully  consider  the  relations 
which  unquestionably  exist  between  the  rajiidity 
of  the  diffiision  of  cholera  from  the  E^t  over 
Europe,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  communi- 
cation that  have  lately  befin  established  between 
India,  and  Persia,  and  Arabia,  also  from  Hin- 
dustan to  Bussia,  and  the  shores, of  the  Medi- 
terranean. For  instance,  forty  years  ago  the 
passage  from  Bombay  up  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  Gulfs  could  only  be  undertaken  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  "year  when  the  winds  Were 
favourable,  and  even  then  the  voyage  was  te- 
dious and  most  difficult  to  accomplish;  now 


largo  steamers  run  every  week  Urom  Bombay 
to  Bassorah  and  the  intermediate  ports  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  others  pass  with  equal  rapi- 
dity to  the  various  towns  bordering  the  Eed  Sea. 
But  although  we  cannot  enter  further  into  this 
subject,  we  must,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  cholera,  glance  at  the  chronological 
order  of  some  of  the  principal  outbursts  of  the 
disease  which  have  been  disseminated  from 
British  India  over  the  world. 

In  1817  cholera  spread  rapidly  throughout 
Bengal ;  extending  during  the  following  year  over 
the  greater  part  of  Hindustan,  and  from  thence 
to  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  China.  The  disease  was 
communicated  from  Bombay  vid  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  1820-21,  and  travelled  northward,  but 
did  not  extend  into  Europe. 

During  the  year  1826  cholera  again  burst 
out  over  Bengal,  and  passing  through  the  Pun- 
jaub,  it  entered  Cabul  in  1828,  and  from  thence 
extended  to  Persia,  and  so  to  Bussia  during  the 
years  1829-30,  and  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
the  greater  part  of  America. 

In  1840-41  cholera  accompanied  a  British 
force  despatched  from  Calcutta  to  China:  it 
broke  out  among  our  troops  on  their  voyage  to 
that  country,  and  having  spread  throughout 
the  Chinese  and  Burmese  empires,  it  passed  in 
1843-44  through  Kashgar  to  Bokhara,  and  so  to 
Cabul.  From  A%hanistan  the  disease  extended 
south  into  Scinde,  and  westward  in  1845-46 
through  Persia  to  Bussia  and  Europe,  reaching 
America  in  1848. 

In  1849  cholera  was  very  fatal  over  Bengal, 
and  during  the  season  of  1851-52  it  was  commu 
nicated  throiigh  the  Punjaub  and  Bombay  re 
spectively  to  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  in  1863-54 
it  spread  vid  Bussia  and  Egypt  with  frightful 
virulence  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

During  the  years  1860-61-62  cholera  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  extent  throughout  Bengal 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  in  1 864-65  in 
Bombay  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea ; 
thence  it  passed  with  pilgrims  from  Mecca  to 
Egypt,  and  so  to  Europe,  and  for  the  fourth  time 
to  America. 

These  various  outbursts  of  cholera  were  usually 
remarkably  sudden  in  their  advent,  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  in  the  affected  locality 
being  attacked  by  the  disease  within  a  few  days 
after  it  appeared  among  them.  The  malady  almost 
invariably  died  out  from  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  under  its  infiuence  during  the 
cold  seasons  of  the  year,  to  re-appear  on  the 
approach  of  summer.  As  a  general  rule  the 
disease  was  mo&t  deadly  during  the  first  year  of 
the  epidemic;  it  decreased  in  violence  the  second 
season ;  and  then  gradually  disappeared,  seldom 
prevailing  in  any  one  locality  for  more  than 
three  consecutive  years. 

jEtioloot. — The  more  we  study  the  history 
of  Asiatic  cholera  the  better  shall  we  understand 
that  every  outburst  of  the  disease  which  haS  oc- 
curred beyond  the  confines  of  India  might  invari- 
ably be  traced  back  throi^h  a  series  of  cases  t-o 
that  country ;  the  disease  has  never  broken  out 
spontaneously  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — no 
amount  of  filth,  bad  food,  or  climatic  influences 
have  up  to  the  present  time  induced  a  widespread 
epidemic  of  cholera.    The  inhabitants  of  conn- 
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trios  far  removed  from  Hindustan,  and  having 
limited  communication  with  that  empire,  such  as 
Australia,  have  not  experienced  the  disease; 
whereas  those  states  which  have  been  brought 
into  intimate  relation  with  India  have  become 
frequently  subject  to  outbreaks  of  cholera. 

Many  of  the  earliest  Anglo-Indian  authors 
declared  their  conviction  that  the  disease  was 
contagions  ;  others  disputed  this  idea ;  but  all 
agreed  that  cholera  when  extending  over  a 
country  often  settled  on  the  inhabitants  of  low- 
lying,  ill-drained,  and  overcrowded  localities,  and 
that  it  frequently  left  unharmed  people  residing 
beyond  the  affected  area,  although  they  might 
have  been  employed  in  attending  patients  suf- 
fering from  the  disease.  It  remained  .for  Dr. 
Snow,  in  1854,  to  explain  this  apparent  mystery, 
and  to  demonstrate,  as  he  did  by  means  of  the 
Broad  Street  case,  that  the  poison  which  causes 
cholera  is  contained  in  the  excrements  of 
those  sufiering  from  the  disease,  and  '  that  if  by 
leakage,  soakage  from  cesspools  or  drains,  or 
through  reckless  casting  out  of  slops  and  wash- 
water,  any  taint,  however  small,  of  the  infective 
material  gets  access  to  wells  and  other  sources 
of  drinking  water,  it  imparts  to  enormous  volumes 
of  water  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease ' 
(Simon).  Cholera  patients  cannot,  in  fact,  com- 
municate the  afiection  to  others,  unless  by 
means  of  the  discharges  which  they  pass.  Per- 
sons attending  them  run  no  risk  of  contracting 
the  disease  provided  they  are  protected  from 
swallovring  the  organic  poison  passed  by  the 
sick ;  but  in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  this  organic 
matter  having  been  disseminated  in  consider- 
able quantities  through  the  atmosphere,  may  be 
taken  into  the  system  by  attendants,  and  so 
poison  them. 

Dr.  W.  Aitken  observes  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  communicability  of  cholera  by 
means  of  water  or  food  contaminated  with  cho- 
lera dejecta  has  since  1851  become  almost  over- 
whelming. A  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind 
reported  by  Mr.  N.  Eadcliffe  took  place  in  East 
London  during  the  year  1866;  and  previous  to 
this  time  the  circumstances  of  a  case.?.ime  under 
the  writer's  notice,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  a 
fresh  rice-water  stool  passed  by  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  cholera  was  accidentally  mixed  with  some 
four  or  five  gallons  of  water,  and  the  mixture 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  for  twelve 
hours.  Early  the  following  morning  nineteen 
people  each  swallowed  about  an  ounce  of  this 
contaminated  water— they  only  partook  of  it 
once, — but  within  thirty-six  hours  five  of  these 
nineteen  persons  were  se'zed  with  cholera.  In 
this  instance  the  choleraic  evacuation  did  not 
touch  the  soil :  as  it  was  passed,  so  was  it  swal- 
lowed, but  (and  this  is  most  important  to  remem- 
bei)  it  had  been  largely  diluted  with  impure 
wafer,  aui  the  mixture  had  been  exposed  to  the 
light  and  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  for  twelve  hours. 
Doubtless  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  organic  substance  which  causes 
cholera.  Professor  Pettenkofer  holds  that  if 
this  material  alter  leaving  the  human  body 
happens  to  pass  into  the  ground,  it  may 
there,  under  peculiar  conditions  of  soil,  mois- 
ture, and  heat,  undergo  definite  changes,  and 
then,  havmg  risen  as  a  miasma  into  the  air,  may 


poison  those  who  are  predisposed  to  the  disease: 
the  earth,  according  to  this  theory,  seems  called 
on  to  play  the  part  in  the  r6le  of  cholera  wtich 
has  been  assigned,  in  former  jtimps  to  solar, 
lunar,  electrical,  or  epidemic  influences.  The 
conclusions  recently  arrived  at  in  Bengal  by 
Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham  rather  incline  to- 
wards this  view.  The  difficulty  of  working  out 
these  problems  in  relation  to  the  infecting  ma- 
terial of  cholera  is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that 
the  human  is  the  only  anima,l  which  is  Jncoutes- 
tably  subject  to  its  iufliience.  We  must,  howeveji 
refer  our  readers  to  some  admirable  papers  by 
Dr.  E.  Parkes,  published  in  the  Army  Medical 
Department  Reports,  for  accurate  knowledge  on 
this  subject. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Persons  arriving  in  an 
infected  area  are  predisposed  to  the  disease. 
Beyond  this  fact  no,thing  certain  is  known  con? 
corning  the  existence  of  predisposing,  causes  of 
the  disease. 

Anatomicai,  Chaeaotebs. — The  external  ap. 
pearances  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
of  cholera  present  the  mottled  skin,  shrunken  and 
livid  appearance  of  the  limbs„and  other  features 
hereafter  described  as  characteristic  of  the  disease 
during  the  stage  of  collapse.  The'  temperature 
of  the  body  rises  after  death,  and  it  remains 
warm  for  some  time.  Kigor  mortis  sets  in  speedily 
and  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  muscular 
contractions,  yhich  displace  the  limbs  of  the 
corpse. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  lesions  observed 
after  death  from  Asiatic  cholera,  the  writer's 
observations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
almost  the  only  alterations  noticed  in  the  tissues 
are  due  to  tho  physical  and  chemical  characters 
of  the  blood  having  been  changed,  consequent  on 
its  loss  of  water.  The  mucous  surface  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  is  injected  and 
swollen,  and  its  epithelial  cells  contain  mioro- 
cocci;  this  epithelium  drops  off  the  surfaa 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  large  patches  within 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  death;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
epithelial  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  cases  of 
cholera,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
extensively  affected  in  this  disease.  , 

Anatomical  changes  of  a  specific  nature,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  amount  of  blood 
contained  in  the  right  side  of  the  hear;  and  lungs, 
have  been  described 'by  pathologists  as  being 
characteristic! of  Asiatic  cholera;  and  in  many 
instances  after  death  from  this  disease,  jf  the 
post-mortem  is  delayed  for  a  few  hours,  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  will  be  found  ifuir  of 
blood,  together  with  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  divisions ;  while  the  lungs  are  collapsed 
and  bloodless.  But  the  writer  holds  ,th(it  there 
are  numerous  ejEceptipns  to  this  stite.of  ^W 
heart  and^  lungs,  and  tha;t  the  condition,  above 
described  is  not  infrequently  ,due  to  post-mortem 
changes ;  and  if  the  bodies  of  those  who  liave 
died  of  cholera  be  examined  immediately,  after 
death,  the  left  side  of  the  heart  will  be  found 
as  full  of  blood  as  the  right  side,  but  as  post- 
mortem rigidity  sets  in,  the  blood  is  forced  from 
the  left  ventricle  into  the  anrta,  and  in  fact  from 
the  large  arteries  of  the  body  iiito.  the  capillarjes 
and  veins.    He  has  less  hesitation  in,  express- 
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ing  an  opinion  of  this  kind,  because  under 
edmilar  circumstances  he  was  misled  into  attri- 
buting an  important  place  in  the  pathology  of 
cholera  to  the  shedding  of  the  intestinal  epithe- 
lium, as  observed  after  death :  more  recent  re- 
searches have,  however,  conTinoed  him  that  the 
shedding  of  the  epithelial  cells,  en  masse,  is  also 
a  post-mortem  change,  -which  takes  place  usually 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  after 
death. 

Symptoms. — Asiatic  cholera  is  most  deadly 
bt  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  and  then 
usually  begins  -without  premonitory  symptoms. 
The  patient  feels  well  up  to  -within  a  fe-w  hours 
of  the  attack,  or,  it  may  be,  goes  to  bed  and 
sleeps  soundly  through  the  night,  and  imme- 
diately on  rising  in  the  morning  is  seized  -with 
violent  purging  and  vomiting.  After  the  first 
outburst  of  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  cholera 
commences  -with  diarrhoea,  the  stools  being  copious 
and  -watery,  followed  by  great  prostration  of 
strength,  -with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  exhaustion  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  sick  person  suffers 
from  nausea,  but  seldom  from  actual  vomiting 
or  pain  at  the  outset  of  the  attack.  If  judi- 
ciously treated,  many  patients  recover  from  this, 
the  first  stage  of  cholera,  but  if  neglected  the 
tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  grow  rapidly  worse. 
The  stools  become  very  frequent,  and  resemble  in 
appearance  and  consistency  the  water  in  which 
rice  has  been  boiled :  these  liquid  evacuations 
flow  away  irom  the  sick  person  -with  a  sense 
of  relief  rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  the 
patient  now  commences  to  vomit,  first  throwing 
up  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  and  subsequently 
all  the  water  he  drinks,  mixed  with  mucus  and 
disintegrated  epithelium ;  the  fluid  is  ejected  from 
his  mouth  -with  considerable  force,  and  this  adds 
to  the  increasing  prostration  which  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  and  marked  features  of  the  disease, 
Tlie  patient  complains  of  intense  thirst,  and  a 
burning  heat  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach ;  he  suffers 
also  excruciating  pain  from  cramps  in  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities ;  he  is  terribly  restless ; 
and  his  urgent  cry  is  for  water  to  quench  his 
thirst,  and  that  some  one  might  lub  his  limbs, 
and  thus  relieve  the  muscular  spasm.  Although 
the  temperature  of  the  sick  person's  body  falls 
below  the  normal  standard,  he  complains  of  feel- 
ing hot,  and  throws  off  the  bed-clothes  in  order 
that  he  may  keep  himself  cool.  The  pulse  is 
rapid  and  very  weii,  the  respirations  are  hurried, 
and  the  patient's  voice  becomes  husiy.  His  coun- 
tenance is  pinched,  and  the  integument  of  his 
body  feels  inelastic  and  doughy,  while  the  skin  of 
his  hands  andfeet  becomes  wrinkled  and  purplish 
in  colour.  The  duration  of  this,  the  second  stage 
of  cholera,  is  very  uncertain ;  it  may  last  for  two 
or  three  hours  only,  or  may  continue  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours ;  but  so  long  as  the  pulse  can  be  felt  at 
the  wrist,  there  are  still  good  hopes  of  the  sick 
person's  recovery.  The  weaker  the  pulse  becomes, 
the  nearer  the  patient  is  to  the  third,  or  coUapse- 
itage  of  cholera,  from  which  probably  not  more 
than  thirty-five  per  cent,  recover.  This,  how- 
over,  depends  much  on  the  condition  of  the 
patient's  heart;  it  is  quite  possible,  although 
the  cases  must  be  rare,  that  a  sudden  out- 
pouring of  fluid  into  the  intestinal  canal  has 
Wn  onflScient  to  cause  syncope  and  death,  among 
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persons  suffering  from  a  weak  heart,  before  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  bowels  have  had  time  to  be 
rejected  either  by  the  mouth  or  anus.  In  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease  the  vomiting  and  purging  con- 
tinue, although  in  a  mitigated  form;  and  the  skin 
is  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration,  especially 
if  the  cramps  are  still  severe.  "We  now  cease  to 
be  able  to  feel  the  pulse  at  the  -wrist,  the  lividity 
of  the  extremities  and  surface  of  the  body  in- 
creases, the  patient  cannot  speak  above  a  low 
whisper,  his  breathing  is  very  rapid,  his  eye- 
balls are  deeply  sunk  in  their  sockets,  and  his 
features  are  marvellously  changed  within  a  few 
hours.  The  urine  is  suppressed.  The  tempera- 
ture of  his  body  may  fall  as  low  as  94°  Fahr. 
The  patient  remains  terribly  restless,  longing  only 
for  sleep,  and  that  hemay  be  supplied -with  water. 
His  intellect  is  clear,  but  he  seldom  expresses 
any  anxiety  regarding  worldly  affairs,  although 
fully  conscious  of  the  dangerous  condition  he 
is  in ;  sleep,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  drinking 
water,  are  the  sole  desires  of  a  person  passing 
through  the  collapse-stage  of  cholera.  This 
condition  seldom  lasts  for  more  than  twenty -four 
hours,  and  reaction  either  commences  'within 
that  period,  or  the  patient  dies  in  collapse,  or 
passes  on  into  the  tepid  stage,  which  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  ends  speedily  in 
death.  In  the  tepid  stage  of  the  disease  the  sick 
person's  body  feels  cold  to  the  touch,  but  the 
temperature,  as  sho-wn  by  the  thermometer,  be- 
gins to  rise  very  rapidly,  sometimes  marking  99° 
or  1 00°  P.  The  purging  and  vomiting  cease,  and 
the  patient  lies  in  a  semi -comatose  state,  his  eyes 
half  open,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  being  deeply 
congested,  the  cornea  hazy,  and  the  pupils  fixed  ; 
the  pulse  can  be  felt  at  the -wrist,  but  the  respira- 
tion is  very  hurried,  suppression  of  urine  con- 
tinues, the  patient's  body  is  bathed  in  a  cold 
clammy  perspiration,  the  skin  becomes  of  a 
dusky  red  hue,  and  death  too  frequently  closes 
the  scene  -within  a  few  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sick  person  having 
been  in  the  collapse-stage  of  cholera  some  twenty- 
four  hours  (it  may  be  a  longer  or  shorter  period), 
the  temperature  of  his  body  may  begin  to  rise, 
gradually  creeping  up  to  the  normal  standard ; 
the  respiration  diminishes  in  frequency;  the 
pulse  returns  ;  the  patient  can  sleep,  and  after 
some  thirty-six  hours  may  pass  a  little  urine  ;  in 
fact,  the  functions  of  animal  life  are  slowly  re- 
stored, and  the  sick  person  recovers  his  health. 
This  desirable  result,  however,  is  not  infre- 
quently thwarted  by  various  complications  which 
arise  during  the  stage  of  reaction.  Of  these 
complications  the  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant :  —  suppression  of  urine  ;  gastritis  and 
enteritis  ;  pulmonary,  congestion ;  meningitis  ; 
sloughing  of  the  cornea ;  abscesses  over  the  body ; 
the  formation  of  coagula  in  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  or  pulmonary  arteries;  haemorrhage  from 
the  bowels ;  and  roseola-choleraica. 

DiAQNOSis. — The  question  of  the  diagnosis  of 
Asiatic  cholera  is  discussed  in  the  article  on 
Cholebaic  Diaehhosa. 

Peognosis. — The  means  of  forming  a  prognosis 
in  cholera  will  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
account  of  the  disease.  Speaking  generally,  the 
prognosis  depends  chiefly  upon  the  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  upon  the  time  of  the  epidemic-^ 
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that  is,  according  as  the  patient  has  been  seized 
at  the  outbreak,  at  the  height,  or  towards  the 
end  of  an  epidemic 

TEEA.TMENT. — In  the  first  stage  of  Asiatic 
cholera  we  should  endeavour  to  stop  the  purging, 
and  without  doubt  opium  is  the  drug  upon  f  hioh 
we  may  with  the  greatest  confidence  rely  for 
effecting  thispurpose.  When  practising  in  the 
endemic  area  of  cholera  the  writer  was  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  about  pills  containing  one 
grain  of  opium  and  four  of  acetate  of  lead,  so 
that,  if  called  to  see  a  patient  suffering  from  the 
disease  in  its  early  stage,  no  time  was  lost  in 
administering,  one  of  these ;  pills  dissolved  in 
water.  The.  next  thing  done  was  to  make  a 
large  mustard  poultice,  and  apply  it  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  patient's  abdomen.  The 
sick  person  was  ordered  to  remain  in  bed,  and 
to  be  allowed  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or 
water ;  but  he  might  suck  as  much  ice  as  he  felt 
inclined  for. 

If,  after  the  first  pill,  the  patient  was  again 
purged,  a  second  was  given,  and  a  third  (but 
not  more)  after  each  loose  motion.  It  often 
happened  that  the  first  or  second  pill,  together 
with  the  mustard  poultice,  ice,  and  rest,  was 
sufScient  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  Supposing  this  treat- 
ment not  to  succeed,  or  that  on  first  seeing  the 
patient  it  be  found  that  he  has  passed  into 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  we  should  still 
prescribe  the  pill,  as  above  directed,  dissolving  it 
in  water,  because  in  the  solid  form  it  might  be 
rejected  entire,  and  under  any  circumstances  it 
would  take  time  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  stomach ;  the  mustard  poultice 
also  should  be  applied,  and  the  sick  person 
kept  warm  and  in  bed.  Ico  is  invaluable  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  unless  a  person  has 
passed  through  an  attack  of  cholera,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  realise  the  immense  relief  it  affords ;  it 
should  be  given  in  small  lumps,  the  sick  person 
eating  and  swallowing  as  much  as  he  chooses  ; 
he  will  frequently  devour  a  pound  or  two  of  ice 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  he  cannot  take  too 
much  of  it.  In  the  treatment  of  cholera  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  ice.  The 
patient  should  be  prohibited  from  drinking 
water  or  any  other  fluid  beyond  that  which 
he  gets  from  the  ice.  The  practitioner  must 
be  firm  on  this  point,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  sick  man  or  his  friends,  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  swallow  even  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  for  if  they  once  break  through 
this  rule,  it  will  be  impossible  to  limit  the 
amount  of  liquid  the  patient  will  consume.  If 
this  treatment  does  not  check  the  progress  of 
the  malady,  we  may  prescribe  three  grains  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  fifteen  drops  of  diluted  acetic 
acid  iu  water  every  second  hour,  and  fifteen 
drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  water  every 
alternate  hour,  so  that  the  patient  should  take 
a  draught,  first  of  one  mixture  then  of  the  other, 
every  hour.  The  writer  often  combines  five 
drops  of  spirit  of  camphor  with  each  dose  of  the 
medicine,  but  this  drug  requires  care  in  its  admi- 
nistration, and  should  seldom  be  continued  beyond 
five  or  SIX  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  each, 
bhould  the  vomiting  be  very  severe,  iu  spite  of 
the  free  administration  of  ice,  a  second  mustard 


poultice  should  be  applied  over  the  abdomen ;  all 
medicine  must  then  be  omitted  for  an  hour  and  a 
hadf,  after  which  time  a  scruple  of  calomel  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  patient's  tongue,  and  he  shoifl^ 
be  made  to  wash  it  down  with  a  little  iced  water. 
The  cramps  are  best  relieved  by  hand-friction,  and 
if  very  severe,  ease  may  from  time  to  time  be 
given  by  allowing  the  patient  to  inhale  some 
ether.  The  writer  prefers,  this  practice  to  ad- 
ministering hydrate  of  chloral,  either  by  the  mouth 
or  by  subcutaneous  injection.  Hot  water  bottlea 
should  be  applied  to  the  soles  .of  the  patient's  feet, 
and  also  to  his  legs  and  abdomen. 

Should  the  disease  have  reached  the  collapse- 
stage  there  is  but  little  we  can  do  for  thepatient. 
Ice  must  still  be  given,  and,  if  the  purging  is  fre- 
quent, the  sulphuric  acid  draught  (but.no  opium) 
may  be  administered  every  hour ;  heat  and  friction 
may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  and  the  patient  may  now  be  permitted  to 
drink  iced  water  in  moderation,  provided  it  does 
notinereasethe  vomiting.  According  to  thewriter's 
experience,  wine  and  stimulants,  if  given  by  the 
mouth,  do  harm  in  this  stage  of  cholera ;  but,  if 
the  purging  has  abated,  enemas  of  warm  beef-tea 
and  brandy  may  be  administered  by  the  rectum 
every  third  hour.  When  reaction  comes  on,  we 
must. guard  against  doing  .too  much — it  is  very 
rare  indeed  to  see  a  patient  in  this  couditioiLsipk 
from  exhaustion,  but  probably  many  lives  are  lost 
by  endeavours  erroneously  made,  under  the  idea 
of  ke.eping  up  the  patient's  strength.  Iced  milk 
or  arrowroot  is  all  that  should  be  allowed  to  bo 
given  by  the  mouth  for  some  time  after  reaction 
has  set  in ;  but  enemas  such  as  those  above-men- 
tioned, administered  per  rectum  every  five  op  six 
hours,  are  oftenbeueficial,especiallyif  the  stomach 
remains  irritable ;  and  under  these  circumstaaces 
we  not  unfrequently  find  that  a  small  quantity 
of  solid  food  is  easily  digested,  when  soup  and 
liquids  are  rejected.  In  each  case,  however,  tho 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  experience;  must 
guide  the  medical  practitioner  in  his  treatment 
of  the  sick  person  through  the  convalescent  stage 
of  the  disease. 

.With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  suppres- 
sion of  urine  after  cholera,  we  should  get  the 
patient  to  drink  about  half  a  pint  of  water  eveiy 
second  hour,  so  as  to  add  fluid  to  his  blood.  Diy- 
cupping  over  the  loins  should  be  employed ;  and 
ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides  in  water 
administered  every  hour,  until  a  drachm  of  th» 
drug  has  been  given..  It  need  hardly  be  remarked 
that  suppression  of  urine  after  cholera  is  a  most 
dangerous  complication,  and  there  is  very  Htile 
that  can  be  done  to  restore  the  suspended  fnno 
tions  of  the  kidneys. 

PuBVENTivE  TEBATMEirt.-r-Among  pcrsoDS  pre- 
disposed to  its  influence,  the  infecting  material 
of  Asiatic  cholera  will  manifest  its  effects  on 
the  system  within  .five  days  of  having  been 
swallowed,  but  the  poison  does  not  always 
engender  symptoms  of  virulent  cholera.  Never- 
theless, in  milder  cases  qf  the  disease  the 
evacuations  passed  by  the  patient  may  contain 
the  germs  of  cholera,  and  these  evacuations  are 
therefore  capable,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  developing  a  deadly  type  of  the  malady;  con- 
sequently, the  following  remarks  are  applicable 
to  instances  of  so-called  oholeriiie,  as  well  as 
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1,0  the  severer  forms  of  cholera. '  If  the  disease 
has  appeared  within  a  neighbourhood,  a  searching 
examination  must  be  made  into  the  condition 
and  source  of  the  local  water-supply,  not  over- 
looking that  of  the  milk,  whioli  is  too  often 
diluted  with  water  before  being  sold.  All  sur- 
face and  doubtful  wells  (especially  those  in  the 
proximity  of  drains  and  cesspools)  should  be 
immediately  closed;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
drinking  water  before  being  consumed  should  be 
carefully  filtered.  All  accumulations  of  house 
refuse  and  filth  must  be  removed;  and  dirty 
places,  both  within  and  without  uncleanly  pre- 
mises, must  be  freely  disinfected  and  cleansed. 
There  is  no  necessity  when  the  disease  is  preva- 
lent for  making  any  alteration  in  the  usual  diet ; 
but  in  times  of  cholera  we  cannot  too  strongly 
insist  on  at  once  checking  any  tendency  to  diar- 
rhcea,  especially'  if  it  be  of  a  watery  nature. 
Many  cases  of  incipient  cholera  have  been  pre- 
vented from  running  on  into  dangerous  disease, 
by  the  early  administration  of  pills  containing 
four  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  and  one  of  opium, 
one  pill  to  be  taien  after  each  loose  motion,  to 
the  extent  of  three  pills. 

If  called  to  treat  a  case  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  rice-water  stools, 
and  the  matters  vomited,  are  disinfected  by 
means  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  Macdougall's 
mixture,  which  should  be  poured  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  into  which  the  evacuations 
are  received  from  the  patient;  and  directly 
the  dejecta  are  passed  &om  the  sick  person,  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  twenty  of 
water  should  be  sprinkled  over  them,  and  they 
must  be  immediately  taken  from  the  patient's 
room,  and  disposed  of  as  follows : — If  the  sewage 
of  the  locality  is  conveyed  away  by  means  of  a 
constant  water  supply,  the  disinfected  cholera 
evacuation  should  be  thrown  at  once  into  the 
sewer.  Drains  used  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind 
must,  however,  be  flushed  with  a  mixture  contain- 
ing about  an  ounce  of  ferro-sulphate  to  a  pint  of 
water.  But  if  the  drainage  of  the  place  passes 
into  a  cesspool,  the  disinfected  cholera  stools 
should  be  buried  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  re- 
moved from  wells,  and,  if  possible,  from  human 
habitations ;  it  is  a  dangerous  practice,  however 
carefully  cholera-stools  have  been  disinfected,  to 
allow  them  to  gain  access  to  a  cesspool.  The 
room  in  which  the  patient  has  been  treated  must 
be  freely  disinfected,  and  his  bedding  subse- 
quently burnt.  If  the  sick  person  should  die, 
the  corpse  is  at  once  to  be  placed  in  a  coffin  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  lime,  charcoal,  and  carbolic 
acid ;  in  fact,  the  body  should  immediately  be 
buried  in  a  mixture  of  this  kind,  and  the  coffin 
with  its  contents  committed  to  the  grave  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  patient's  death. 

But  after  all,  as  Mr.  Simon  remarks,  infinitely 
the  most  important  preventive  measures  to  be 
adopted  against  cholera  are  to  pi:ovide  a  pure 
supply  of  drinking  water,  good  drainage,  ventila- 
tion, and  cleanliness  ;  for  these  means,  if  rightly 
enforced,  must  prevent  the  cholera  contagion, 
whether  disinfected  or  not,  from  acting  to  any 
great  extent  on  the  population. 

The  Vienna  Cholera  Conference  has  decided 
that  qiarantine  is  inapplicable  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  cholera;  but  this  subject,  together 
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with  the  duties  incumbent  on  sanitary  and  port 
authorities  with  reference  to  the  preventive 
treatment  of  the  disease,  hardly  falls  within  the 
Bcope  of  this  article.  C.  Maonamaea. 

CHOLEEAIC  DIAEKHCBA.  Swow. : 
Simple  Cholera  ;  Sporadic  Cholera  ;  Fr.  CMira 
Kgoradigue;  Ger.  gporadisehe  Cholera. 

Definition.— An  acute  catarrhal  affectibu  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines,  attended  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
The  stools  consist  of  a  serous  fluid,  containing  a 
little  albumin.  The  whole  system  is  implicated 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  through  the  rapid  loss 
of  water  from  the  body. 

,3Stioloqy.— As  has  already  been  remarked,  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  the  question  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  Asiatic  cholera  and  simple  cho- 
lera are  identical  diseases;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  any  obscurity  which  may  exist   on 
the  subject  occurs   from  the  impression  that 
similar  symptoms  are  necessarily  produced  from 
precisely  the  same  causes.  It  appears  reasonable, 
however,  to  believe  that,  if  the  infecting  matter 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  when  introduced  into  the  in- 
testinal canal,  induces  changes  such  as  we  have 
described,    decomposing    animal    or   vegetable 
substances,  under  certain  conditions,  may  excite 
analogous  changes    in  the  mucous   membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  consequence  being 
that  in  both  diseases   a  drain  of  serous   fluid 
takes  place  from  the  bowels,  followed  by  symp- 
toms of  cholera.    In  the  case  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
however,  we  believe  that  the  discharges  have 
the  power,  under  favouring  conditions,  of  pro- 
pagating the  disease,  whereas  the  evacuations 
in   simple  cholera  are  in  this  respect    barren. 
Doubtless  climatic  and  meteorological  influences 
very  materially  affect  the  susceptibility  of  the 
human  subject  to  disease,  and  consequently  we 
find  that  simple  cholera,  like  the  malignant  form 
of  the  malady,  is  apt  to  prevail  as  an  epidemic  in 
moist  or  wet  seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially 
among  people  whose  bodies  are  predisposed  to 
p^ss  into  a  diseased  condition,  from  their  having 
habitually  breathed  impure  air,  and  consumed 
unwholesome  food  and  water,  or  become  debili- 
tated from  other  causes. 

In  a  hot  and  moist  climate  like  that  of  lower 
Bengal,  choleraic  diarrhoea  is  an  affection  which 
we  meet  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
especially  prevalent  among  infants  who  are  being 
reared  on  cow's  milk,  or  on  other  kinds  of  food 
prone  to  undergo  putrefaction.  Among  the  fish- 
eating  Hindoos  the  writer  has  frequently  seen 
several  members  of  the  same  family  who  have 
been  seized  with  symptoms  of  simple  cholera, 
attributable  to  the  patients  having  partaken  of 
fish  which  was  slightly  tainted.  In  fact,  accord 
ing  to  his  experience,  there  are  few  more  cer 
tain  sources  of  this  form  of  cholera,  than  fish 
which  has  gone  bad  ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
whatever  the  deleterious  influence  may  be  which 
food  of  this  description  contains,  the  mere  fact 
of  keeping  it  in  boiling  water  for  some  time  does 
not  destroy  its  pernicious  qualities. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  cases  of  choleraic 
diarrhoea  occur  among  people  residing  in  mala- 
rious districts,  the  diarrhoea  taking  the  place 
of  the  cold  stage   of  a  fit  of  ague ;  patients 
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under  these  eircumstances  have  been  seized  mth 
all  the  symptoms  of  severe  cholera,  but  they 
have,  almost  invariably,  recovered  from  the  at- 
tack. ,  •  J 
Symptoms.— Choleraic  diarrhoea  begins  sud- 
denly ;  that  is,  the  patient,  whether  an  infant  or 
an  adult,  has  probably  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  heen  in  good  health ;  there 
are  in  fact  seldom  any  premonitory  symptoms. 
A  child  may  perhaps  look  somewhat  paler  than 
usual,  and  has  a  ds^k  ring  under  his  eyes,  but 
beyond  this  appears  to  be  perfectly  well.  Shortly 
after  taking  food,  the  infant  vomits  up  a  quantity 
of  uncoagulated  milk,  the  evacuation  not  being 
curdled  like  that  from  an  overloaded  stomach, 
the  .gastric  secretion  no  longer  having  the  power 
of  coagulating  the  casein  of  milk.  Soon  after 
vomiting,  or  it  may  be  before,  the  child  com- 
mences to  pass  from  the  bowels  an  acid  greenish- 
yellow  fluid,  containing  flakes  and  often  lumps  of 
undigested  ifood.  The  little  patient  becomes 
very  thirsty,  restless,  and  is  evidently  in  con- 
siderable pain,  crying,  and  drawing  his  legs  up 
towards  the  abdomen.  If  these  symptoms  con- 
tinue the  evacuations  become  colourless,  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  rice-water  stools  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  The  temperature  of  the  body 
falls,  the  face  becomes  of  a  dusky  hue,  the  features 
are  contracted,  and  the  eyeballs  deeply  sunk  in 
their  sockets;  the  fontanelles  are  depressed,  the 
child  is  evidently  terribly  prostrated,  his  pulse 
can  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  and  his  crying 
passes  into  a  weak  whimpering,  he  eagerly  drinks 
water  when  offered  him;  and,  as  the  exhaustion 
increases,  convulsions  supervene,  and  the  child 
dies  within  a  few  days  or  even  hours.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  symptoms  may  abate  at  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  little  patient  gra- 
dually recovers  his  health. 

In  the  adult  the  symptoms  induced  by  chole- 
raic diarrhcea  are  much  the  same  as  those  above  , 
detailed.  There  are  seldom  any  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  the  attack  begins  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  together  with  a  sensation  of  ex- 
haustion referrible  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach; 
the  vomiting  is  speedily  followed,  or  it  may 
be  preceded,  by  purging;  copious  watery  dis- 
charges are  thus  passed  out  of  the  body,  and  the 
larger  and  more  rapid  the  evacuations,  the  more 
they  come  to  resemble  the  serum  of  the  blood, , 
which,  in  feet,  drains  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  passes  away  from  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  patient  naturally  complains  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  intense  thirst:  he  is  very  rest- 
less, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack 
'suffers  from  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and 
subsequently  from  spasms  and  cramps  which 
often  seize  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  The 
pulse  becomes  small  and  weak,  the  respiration 
is  hurried,  the  voice  feeble,  and  the  counte- 
nance pale  and  shrunken.  The  urine  is  scanty 
or  suppressed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body 
falls  one  or  two  degrees  below  the  usual  standard. 
These  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  gradually  subside, 
the  purging  and  vomiting  cease,  and  the  patient 
falls  off  to  sleep,  waking  more  or  less  exhausted 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  but 
he  usually  recovers  his  health  rapidly. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  question  naturally  arises,  are 
"Jiere  any  means  by  which  we  can  distinguish  a 
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case  of  choleraic  diarrhcea  from  one  of  Asiat'c 
cholera?  and  in  replyit  may beaffirmed  that  there 
is  no  characteristic  symptom  by  which  these  af- 
fections can  be  diagnosed  from  one  another. 
But  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  any  par- 
ticular  case  into  consideration,  it  is  difacult,  ex- 
cept on  paper,  to  confound  the  two  diseases; for 
unless  a  patient  has  recently  imbibed  the  poison 
which  produces  Asiatic  cholera,  he  cannot  be 
suffering  from  that  malady.  Should  the  sick 
person  reside  in  a  neighbourhood  affected  ,by 
Asiatic  cholera,  we  must,  in  forming  an  opimonas 
to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  be  guided  by  the 
previous  history  of  the  case,  the  nature  of  the 
food  consumed,  and  so  on,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  Choleraic  diarrhoea, 
even  in  the  tropics,  rarely  passes  on  within  a  fevf 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  into 
collapse,  such  as  is  commonly  seen  in  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera ;  and,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
former  disease,  there  is  seldom  that  complete  loss 
of  voice  and  pulse  so  characteristic  of  the  mahg- 
nant  form  of  this  affection.  An  experienced 
medical  practitioner,  placed  at  the  bedside 
of  a  person  suffering  from  Asiatic  cholera,  even 
in  its  earliest  stages,  feels  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  and  is  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  grave  responsibility  of  the  charge 
which  rests  upon  him:  his  anxiety  is  infinitely 
less  when  he  meets  with  an  instance  of  choleraic 
diarrhoea;  although  he  is  unable  to  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rules  by  means  of  which  he  could 
define  the  difference  that  exists  between  the 
symptoms  present,  and  those  occurring  in  a  case 
of  Asiatic  cholera. 

Pbobnosis. — ^Although  choleraic  diarrhcea  in 
its  more  severe  forms  resembles  mild  cases  ol 
Asiatic  cholera,  it  is  a  comparatively  harmless 
disease.  Unless  among  young  infants,  or  old  and 
sickly  people,  no  matter  how  threatening  the 
symptoms  may  be,  however  great  the  collapse  and 
depression  of  the  patient  may  seem,  a  previously 
healthy  adult  seldom  dies  of  choleraic  diarrhraa. 
TuEATMEirr. — In  cases  of  simple  cholera  occur- 
ring among  children,  theimportantpointwemust 
enforce  in  our  treatment  is  that  the  affected 
organ  shall  have  rest.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  persuade  parents  and  nurses 
that  an  infant  can  exist  uninjured  for  ten  or 
fourteen  hours  on  iced  water ;  nevertheless,  we 
must  insist  on  a  plan  of  this  kind  being  carried 
out.  The  little  patient  will  eagerly  swallow  cold 
water,  either  from  a  bottle  or  spoon,  and  the 
child  may  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  cold  water 
as  he  requires,  and  to  suck  ice,  which  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief 
and  put  into  his  mouth.  A  poultice  made  of  equal 
parts  of  mustard  and  flour,  applied  over  the 
abdomen,  is  often  very  useful  in  this  form  of 
disease.  With  reference  to  drugs,  should  the 
treatment  above  indicated  not  reUeve  the  symp- 
toms, or  should  the  vomiting  bevery  constant,  four 
grains  of  calomel  may  be  given,  and  repeated  if 
necessary  in  an  hour's  time  ;  but  if  the  diarrhcea 
is  the  more  prominent  symptom,  calomel  is  not 
required,  but  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  should 
be  administered,  and  after  the  bowels  have 
been  cleared  out,  if  the,  serous  discharge  con- 
tinues, we  should  order  astringents,  in  the  form 
of  J  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  every  hour, 
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or  ^  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  until  the 
purging  subsides.  Tannic  acid,  in  combination 
■with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  is  fre- 
quently a  useful  combination  to  administer  to 
children  in  cases  of  this  description.  With  re- 
ference to  opium,  much  as  the  writer  dislikes 
prescribing  it  for  infants,  it  may  be  necessary  in 
cases  of  simple  cholera,  but  it  should  hardly  be 
given  in  a  mixture  to  be  administered  from  time 
to  time  by  a  nurse ;  opium  under  these  circum- 
staneea  can  only  be  admissible  ■when  given  by  the 
medical  attendant  himself,  in  doses  of  t^wo  or 
three  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little  ■weak  brandy 
and  ■water,  carefully  ■watching  its  effects.  Jf  the 
drug  causes  the  child  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours 
it  may  act  almost  like  a  charm ;  the  infant  awakes 
comparatively  well ;  but  if  the  opium  has  no  such 
effect,  we  may  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  dose, 
but  can  scarcely  give  it  a  third  time,  at  any  rate 
until  some  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  second  dom.  The  symptoms 
ha'ving  subsided,  the  child's  diet  must  be  strictly 
attended  to,  a  good'  healthy  wet-nurse  as  a  rule 
being  an  urgent  necessity  in  the  case  of  infants. 
Lime-^water  may  with  advantage  be  mixed  ■with 
the  child's  food. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  adults  suf- 
fering from  choleraic  diarrhtea,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that,  unless  among  old  and  debili- 
tated persons,  the  patient  -will,  as  a  rule,  get  well 
without  medicine.  If  therefore  called  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  case  of  this  complaint,  we  may  order 
fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a  drachm  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  camphor  in  water,  to  be 
taken  (supposing  the  patient  is  very  sick)  imme- 
diately after  vomiting ;  half  the  above  dose  may 
be  given  at  the  expiration  of  one  hour,  and  again 
after  another  hour,  unless  the  symptoms  have 
in  the  meantime  subsided;  A  large  mustard 
poultice  should  be  applied  over  the  abdomen, 
and  the  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed,  and 
kept  on  ice  and  iced  water ;  he  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  swallow  too  much  liquid. 
Among  old  or  weakly  persons,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  infants,  it  is  often  'very  necessary  to  ad- 
minister brandy  and  water  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  tie  state  of  the  pulse.  If  the 
vomiting  is  severe,  a  scruple  of  calomel  may 
be ,  given  to  an  adult,  or  m  the  first  instance 
the  effervescing  mixture  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
may  be  employed  to  allay  the  sickness;  on  the 
other  h^id,  should  the  serous  diarrhcea  be  ex- 
cessive, we  may  ■with  advantage  prescribe  four 
grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  ten  drops  of 
diluted^  acetic  acid  every  second  hour ;  or  pills 
containing  a  drop  of  creasote,  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  grain  of  camphor,  and 
two  grains  of  Dover's  po-wder,  to  be  repeated 
4fter  each  loose  motion.  C.  Macnamaea. 

CHOLEHIBTB.— A  term  applied  to  a  class 
of  cases  which  occur  during  the  prevalence  of 
cliolera,  in  which  the  milder  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  present.  It  has  also  been  used  to 
designate  the  poison  on  which  cholera  is  sup- 
posed to  depend.    See  Choleea;  and  Cholebaic 

DiABBHtEA. 

OHOI.ESTBATOMA  (xo\il,  bile;  ffWop, 
suet;  and  inhs,  like). — ^An  encysted  tumonr, 
consisting  chiefly  of  cholesterine.    See  Cysts. 
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CHOBDEE  (xopSfl,  a  harpstring).— Defiot- 
TioN. — Painful  imperfect  erection  of  the  penis 
during  gonorrhtea. 

JEtioloqy  aot)  Patholoht. — Chordee  is  most 
common  in  the  second,  and  third  weeks,  and 
rarely  attacks  the  patient  after  the  third  week 
of  gonorrhoea.  In  exceptional  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, chordee,  absent  in  the  acute  stage,  is 
violently  developed  after  the  inflammation  has 
become  chronic  and  very  slight,  The  bulbous 
part  of  the  urethra  is  generally  intensely  inflamed 
when  chordee  happens ;  and,  further,  cliordee  is 
very  uncommon  when  the  urethritis  is  limited  to 
the  anterior  or  posterior  portions  of  the  canal. 

The  mechamsm  of  chordee  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Two  explanations  have  been  put 
forward : — (a)  That  the  corpus  spongiosum  sur- 
rounding the  urethra  being  affected  by  inflam- 
mation through  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  its 
siibstanco,  proper  distension  of  its  spongy  tissue 
and  elongation  during  erection  cannot  take 
place.  Hence  it  is  drawn  tight  like  a  bowstring 
by  the  arching  of  the  distended  corpora  caver-' 
nosa.  (4)  That  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  at  the 
bulbous  part  excites  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles 
sixrrounding  that  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum. 
This  prevents  distension  of  the  parts  com- 
pressed ;  while  the  corpora  cavernosa,  being  un- 
trammelled, continue  to  expand  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  first  explana,tion  is  insufficient  to 
account  for  some  cases  where  the  inflammatory 
action  is  very  slight  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  lymph  has  been  effiised  into  the  erectile 
tissue ;  for  example,  after  a  plastic  operaition  on 
the  penis.  Again,  natural  erection  has  been 
known  to  take  place  -very  shortly  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  gonorrhoeal  irritation,  and,  it  is  fair 
to  suppose,  before  effused  lymph  can  have  been 
absorbed.  The  second  explanation  is  unsatis- 
factory, because  spasm  of  other  muscles  of  the 
perinseum  is  often  absent.  Probably  both  methods 
may  be  active  in  producing  chordee. 

The  causes  of  chordee  are  indirect  or  direct. 
The  most  common  indirect  cause  is  urethritis  or 
urethral  congestion.  Direct  causes  are  the  reflex 
irritants  which  usually  produce  erection  during 
sleep,  such  as  stimulating  food  and  drink, 
strongly  acid  urine,  great  superficial  warmth  of 
the  body,  distended  bladder,  lascivious  dreams, 
&e. 

Stmpioms. — The  organ  grows  suddenly  turgid 
and  assumes  a  bowed  or  crooked  form,  causing 
acute  pain,  which  is  felt  at  the  part  and  towards 
the  perinaeum.  In  severe  cases  the  strain  causes 
rupture  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  spongy 
tissue,  -with  hsemorrhage.  The  loss  of  blood  is 
usually  limited  to. a  few  drops,  and  gives  relief 
to  the  pain.  Earely  the  hsemorrhage  is  rapid 
and  prolonged. 

Tebatment. — Abstinence  from  stimulants  oi 
all  kinds  and  late  suppers ;  light  clothing ;  and 
a  hard  mattress  at  night  are  the  best  means  of 
preventing  chordee.  Micturition  at  short  in- 
tervals during  the  night  must  be  enjoined.  Of 
medicines  the  best  is  a  suppository  at  bed-time 
of  one  grain  of  crude  opium  in  ten  grains  of 
cocoa  butter.    The  subcutaneous  injection  into 
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the  perinjeiim  of  one-sixth  grain  of  acetate  of 
morphia  is  also  an  effectual  remedy.  Both 
these  applications  should  be  followed^  by  an 
aperient  saline  draught  the  next  morning.  A 
drachm  of  spirit  of  camphor  thrown  just  before 
it  is  swallowed  into  an  ounce  of  water,  and  taken 
on  lying  down  at  night  is  also  useful,  and  it  may 
be  repeated  once  if  chordee  awaken  the  patient, 
but  it  is  a  very  uncertain  remedy.  More  trust- 
worthy are  twenty  or  twenty-five  grains  of 
chloral-hydrate  in  syrup  and  water  at  bed-time, 
and  repeated  in  four  or  six  hours  if  needed. 
Bathing  the  genitals  and  perinseum  with'  very  hot 
water  for  ten  minutes  before  going  to  bed  some- 
times proves  successfal.  The  application  of  a 
spiral  coil  of  narrow  india-rubber  tubing  round 
the  penis  and  scrotum,  through  which  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  ice-cold  water  flows,  is  also  an 
excellent  preventive. — To  disperse  an  attack  of 
chordee  the  best  remedies  are  voiding  urine ; 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  perinaeum_  by 
evaporating  lotion  or  by  ice;  and  the  upright 
posture.  Berkeley  Hill. 

CHOBB  A  (xopei'o,  a  dance). — Synon.  :  Chorea 
Minor ;  St.  Vitus's  Dance ;  Fr.  Danse  de  St.-  Guy ; 
la  Chorie;  Ger.  Veitstam. 

DEFnoTiON. — ^A  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
characterised  by  a  succession  of  irreguleir,  clonic, 
involuntary  movements  of  limited  range,  occur- 
ring in  almost.aU  parts  of  the  body. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  movements  are 
the  entire  absence  of  either  rhythm  or  method 
in  their  recurrence ;  that  not  individual  muscles 
but  co-ordinated  groups  are  affected;  and  not  one 
or  more  groups  only,  but  almost  all  the  muscles 
in  turn.  There  is  not  actual  loss  of  command  over 
the  muscles,  but  voluntary  movements  are  inter- 
fered with  by  superaddition  of  involuntary  move- 
ments. As  a  rule  the  movements  cease  during 
sleep. 

.ffinoLOGT. — ^Chorea  is  a  disease  of  childhood ; 
it  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twelve,  very  rare  before  six,  and  rare  after  six- 
teen ;  it  is  more  than  twice  as  frequent  in  girls 
as  in  boys,  especially  after  the  age  of  nine.  It 
occurs  more  frequently  in  families  in  which  ner- 
vous diseases  are  hereditary  than  in  others.  It 
is  more  common  in  large  towns  than  in  the 
countiy ;  and  far  more  frequent  among  the  poor 
than  among  those  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Want  of  proper  food,  neglect,  ill-usage,  with  the 
weakness  and  anaemia  induced  by  these  means,  are 
very  common  antecedents.  Children  well-nour- 
ished and  with  a  good  colour,  exposed  to  none  of 
these  causes,  may  however  suffer.  An  intimate 
association  between  chorea  and  rheumatism  has 
long  been  recognised.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
children  suffering  from  chorea  are  found  to  have 
had  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism,  and  some  of 
the  most  terrible  cases  met  with,  especially  after 
the  age  of  puberty,  are  those  in  which  the  chorea 
comes  on  during  or  just  after  acute  rheumatism. 
Whether  traceable  to  rheumatism  or  not,  there  is 
very  frequently  found  in  chorea  a  cardiac  murmur, 
usuallymitral  systolic,  sometimesaortic.  This  may 
or  may  not  disappear  after  recovery.  In  almost 
all  the  fatal  cases  of  chorea  which  have  been  exa- 
mined after  death,  endocarditis  with  fibrinous  ve- 
getations on  the  valves  has  been  present.  In  adults. 
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pregnancy  divides  with  rheumatism  the  causatioi 
of  this  affection ;  recovery  generally  speedily  fol. 
lows  delivery,  and  can  rarely  be  brought  about  til; 
this  has  taken  place.  Bad  habits,  and  disorders  of 
menstruation,  are  also  said  to  be  capable  of  induc- 
ing chorea.  Intestinal  worms  again  have  appeared 
to  set  up  the  disease,  and  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  the  expulsion  of  worms  has  been  followed 
at  once  by  cessation  of  the  movements,  but  this 
must  be  extremely  rare.  Frightor  some  power- 
ful emotion  is  very  frequently  assigned  as  a  cause ; 
and  it  is  seldom  that  parents  are  not  prepared 
with  the  instance  required.  But,  making  allow- 
ance for  this,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
endocarditis  may  be  present  in  cases  said  to  have 
originated  in  fright,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
exclude  fright  as  a  cause  of  chorea.  The  influ- 
ence of  imitation  is  less  certain.  The  disease  is 
said  to  be  far  less  common  in  negroes. 

AtfATOMIOAL   ChA-RAOTBES  AND    PaIHOLOBT.— 

The  study  of  chorea,  as  of  epilepsy  and  many 
other  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  has  been 
hampered  by  its  being  regarded  as  a  morbid 
unity.  The  view  here  maintained  is  that  it  is 
a  sympton  rather  than  a  disease,  and  that 
the  characteristic  movements  are  in  relation 
not  with  the  nature  of  the  morbid  change  but 
with  its  seat.  The  seat  of  the  disturbance  is  the 
corpus  striatum,  its  character,  probably  different 
in  different  cases ;  but  the  anatomical  condition 
cannot  amount  to  actual  breach  of  structure,  since 
that  is  known  to  give  rise  to  hemiplegia,  while 
it  must  obviously  be  of  a  kind  to  impair  the 
functional  Tigour  of  the  ganglia.  Chorea,  as  the 
writer  has  said  elsewhere,  has  been  called '  in- 
sanity of  the  muscles ' — a  better  phrase  would  be 
'  delirium  of  the  sensori-motor  ganglia.'  In  de- 
lirium there  is  loss  of  control  over  the  mental 
processes  with  rapid  succession  of  incoherent  and 
imperfect  ideas  ;  in  chorea  loss  of  control  over 
the  motor  apparatus,  with  movements  excessive 
in  point  of  number  and  extent,  but  wanting  in 
vigour  and  precision. 

In  some  cases  of  chorea  nothing  abnormal 
has  been  detected  after  death,  but  usually  the 
minute  methods  of  investigation  now  .pursued 
yield  positive  results.  The  largest  series  of 
examinations  published  is  contained  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
in  the  session  1875-6,  by  Dr.  Dickinson.  He 
describes  dilatations  of  the  minute  arteries  as 
existing  throughout  the  brain  and  cord,  more 
especially,  however,  in  the  corpus  striatum  and 
thalamus,  with  small  haemorrhages ;  and  considers 
the  disease  to  be  due  to  a  widely-spread  hyper- 
semia  of  the  nerve-centres.  He  did  not  find 
capillary  embolisms,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
drawn  out  the  arterioles  to  look  for  them.  The 
appearances  he  describes  are  very  much  those 
producible  by  impaction  of  microscopic  particles 
of  fibrin  in  the  minute  vessels.  Capillary  em- 
bolisms have  been  found  by  Dr.  Tuckwell  and 
other  observers,  predominantly  in  the  central 
ganglia,  but  also  in  the  convolutions  and  cord, 
accompanied  by  patches  of  softening  and  minute 
haemorrhages.  In  almost  all  fatal  cases  of 
chorea  there  is  endocarditis  with  deposit  of  beads 
of  lymph  on  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves  op  both, 
whether  a  murmur  has  been  audible  during  life 
or  not. 
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The  post-mortem  appearances  consequently  do 
not  indicate    any   localisation  of  the  morbid 
change  in  the  central  ganglia.    But  it  is  to  he 
remembered  that  the  fatal  cases  are  those  in 
which  there  is  not  only  extreme  Tiolence  in  the 
choreic  moTements  but  usually  also  delirium  and 
other  symptoms.      There  are  in  fact  multiple 
symptoms  just  as  there  are  multiple  lesions,  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  distribute  the  symptoms 
and  assign  them  to  their  respective  sources  by 
such  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  different 
nerve-centres   as  physiology   affords  us.     The 
aeliiiam  or  comparative  dementia  is  thus  attri- 
buted to  the  lesions  in  the  convolutions ;  the  loss 
of  speech  to  lesions  in  convolutions  or  in  lower 
centres;  according  to  its  character ;  the  impair- 
ment of  sensation  to  lesions  in  the  thalami ;  the 
chorea  to  lesions  in  the  corpora  striata.     The 
grounds  upon  which  this  last  localisation — that 
in  which  we  are  immediately  concerned — is  de- 
cided, are  as  follows.    We  exclude  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  and  cerebellum,  rather  arbitrarily 
perhaps,  since  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  contributing  to  excite  the  movement,  now 
especially  that  convolutional  motor  areas  have 
been  demonstrated  by  Hitzig  and  Ferrier.     The 
important  point  to  be  made  dear,  however,  is 
that  chorea  has  not  its  seat  in  the  cord.    The 
arguments  and  evidences  against  this  are  (1) 
That  tonic  and  not  clonic  spasm  is  characteristic 
of  persistent  spinal  irritation ;  (2)  The  degree  of 
control  over  the  movements  retained  by  the  will ; 
(3)   Their  increase   under  emotion;    (4)  Their 
cessation  during  sleep.    To  those  which  were 
originally  advanced  by  Dr.  Eussell  Reynolds  may 
be  added :  (o)  The  diminished  reflex  action  on 
tickling ;  and  (6)  The  phenomena  of  hemichorea 
and  its  relations  with  hemiplegia.     The  evidence 
afforded  by  hemichorea  is  so  conclusive  that  other 
considerations   have    been  merely  alluded  to. 
It  cannot  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  one 
lateral  half  of  the  entire  length  of  pons,  medulla, 
and  cord  can  be  affected  without  implication  of 
the  other  half,  which  would  be  the  case  with 
hemichorea  of  spinal  origin  ;  and  still  more  con- 
clusive is  the  fact  that  when  in  hemichorea  there 
is  impairment  of  sensation  it  is  on  the  same  side 
witli  the  movements,  and  not,  as  in  hemiparaplegia 
(due  to  division  of  one  half  of  the  cord),  on '  the 
opposite  side  to  the  motor  paralysis.  The  paral- 
lelism between  hemichorea  and  hemiplegia  is 
so  perfect  as  to  suggest  at  once  that  the  two 
affections  represent  different  conditions  of  the 
same  nerve-centres,  and  is  made  more  complete 
by  the  very  discrepancies,  as  they  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  which  have  been  considered  to  be 
objections.      In  hemiplegia    there  are   certain 
muscles  which  more  or  less  completely  escape 
paralysis :    the    motores   oculorum,   orbiculares 
palpebrarum  and  other  facial  muscles,  the  mus- 
cles of  the '  neck,  chest,  back,  and  abdomen. 
In  hemichorea  the  irregular  movements  cross  the 
median  line  and  invade  the  opposite  side  in  these 
same  muscles.    This  has  been  explained  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  these 
muscles  acting  in  compulsory  concert  with  the 
corresponding  (or  other)  muscles  of  the  opposite 
side,  the  nerve-nuclei  of  the  bilaterally  associated 
muscles  will  be  commissurally  associated  in  the 
cord,  so  as  to  become  in  effect  a  single  nucleus. 


and  this  single  nucleus  for  muscles  on  each  side 
of  the  body  being  connected  with  both  corpora 
striata  is  thrown  into  action  by  the  sound  cor- 
pus striatum  when  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  is  damaged,  as  in  hemiplegia,  thus  prevent- 
ing paralysis;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reached 
by  the  irregular  impulses  from  the  corpus  stria- 
turn  affected  in  hemichorea,  thus  causing  bila- 
teral chorea  in  the  parts  enumerated. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  between 
hemichorea  and  hemiplegia  just  described,  there 
are  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  and  combi- 
nations of  the  two  to  be  mentioned  below,  under 
the  head  of  complications.  Hemiplegia  may  ba 
succeeded  by  hemichorea  (the  post-htmiplegit 
cioreffl  of  various  observers);  or  chorea  may  deepen 
into  paralysis ;  or,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  the 
writer,  there  may  be  with  chorea  of  the  limbg 
on  one  side,  first  chorea,  then  paralysis  (hemi- 
plegiform),  and  then  again  chorea  of  the  same 
side  of  the  face.  The  conclusion  is  obvious,  that 
hemiplegia  and  hemichorea  in  these  cases  are 
indicative  of  different  degrees  of  damage  in  the 
same  centre.  Hemichorea  and  hemianesthesia 
have  been  found  very  constantly  associated  with 
structural  lesions  in  the  white  fibres' just  outside 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  thalamus,  usually 
involving  also  the  ganglion  itself  at  this  part. 

The  well-known  embolic  theory  of  chorea 
originated  by  Kirkes,  and  improved  and  ably 
maintained  by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  at  once 
finds  its  place  here.  Capillary  embolisni  is  of 
all  others  the  condition  which  might  be  expected 
to  induce  the  instability  without  abolition  of 
function  which  exists  in  chorea,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  a  fertile  source  of  fibrinous  shreds  is  present, 
in  the  form  of  vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the 
heart;  the  fact  of  embolism,  again,  has  re- 
peatedly been  demonstrated.  While,  however, 
giving  to  capillary  embolism  a  prominent  place 
among  the  causes  of  chorea,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  only  cause.  The  clinical  differ- 
ences between  ordinary  chorea  and  the  acute  and 
fatal  form  are  of  themselves  suggestive  of  a 
different  pathology ;  and  the  speedy  recovery  after 
delivery  in  the  chorea  of  pregnancy,  or  (as  in  one 
or  two  cases  on  record)  after  expulsion  of  in- 
testinal worms,  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  embolism.  What  the  precise  anatomical  con- 
dition is  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it 
will  be  some  form  of  innutrition,  irritability^  and 
debility,  as  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe  has  abuiidantly 
demonstrated,  going  together.  Hypersemia,  with 
capillary  blood-stasis,  or  capillary  thrombosis 
by  cohering  leucocytes,  has  been  suggested  as 
tixB  cause.  Prolonged  arterial  spasm  from  per- 
sistent reflex  irritation,  uterine  or  intestinal, 
or  the  more  brief  contraction  of  tho  cerebral 
vessels  from  fright,  inay  perhaps  lower  the 
functional  vigour  of  the  ganglia  to  the  degree 
required.  A  very  important  consideration  is 
the  remarkable  limitation  of  chorea  to  the  period 
of  childhood — the  period  between  infancy  and 
puberty.  This  is  a  limitation,  if  not  without 
parallel,  certainly  unequalled,  and  it  points  to 
a  condition  of  nerve  centres  in  childhood  which 
specially  favotirs  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
This  condition  may  be  said  with  confidence  to 
be  the  fact  that  childhood  is  the  period  of 
special  activity  of  the  sensori-motor  ganglia. 
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Symptoms. — In  aslight  case  the  pati8nt,iisnaUy 
a  child,  may  be  perfectly  quiet  -when  lying  do-wn, 
and  for  a  short  time  even  when  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, if  not  conscious  of  being  under  obseryation ; 
but  when  walking  or  while  under  examination 
there  will  be  various  fidgety  actions,  abrupt  flexion 
of  the  fingers,  a  sadden  pronation  of  the  forearm, 
or  hitching  up  of  one  shoulder,  or  twist  of  the 
body,  or  there  is  shuffling  of  a  foot  on  the  floor, 
or  again  a  jerk  of  the  head  or  twitch  of  the 
mouth  or  eyes.  If  the  patient  be  told  to  do 
anything,  the  movements  will  be  multiplied  and 
exaggerated  in  the  muscles  employed.  A  small 
object  will  be  picked  up  and  held,  but  the  hand 
is  brought  down  upon  it  hastily  and  after  various 
irregular  excursions.  In  a  more  severe  case  the 
grimaces,  contortions,  and  jerkings  succeed  each 
other  without  intermission.  The  gait  is  now 
very  peculiar,  being  slow,  shuffling,  and  uneven ; 
the  steps  of  irregular  length  and  unequal  time  ; 
and  the  line  of  progress  deviating.  In  the  worst 
forms  of  this  disease  every  muscle  appears  to  be 
thrown  in  turn  into  violent  contraction,  the  face 
is  distorted  this  way  and  that,  the  eyes  roll  to  and 
fro,  the  teeth  are  snapped  or  ground  together,  the 
whole  body  writhes,  and  the  limbs  are  in  unceasing 
motion.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  even  in  extreme 
cases,  the  movements,  violent  as  they  may  be,  are 
in  some  degree  circumscribed ;  the  arms,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  thrown  up  over  the  head,  nor  do  the 
legs  go  to  the  full  extent  of  their  range  of  motion ; 
the  tongue  is  rarely  bitten,  though  the  lips  may 
be.  Deglutition  is  greatly  interfered  with  in 
a  severe  attack,  and  the  evacuations  may  be 
discharged  involuntarily.  In  the  mildest  forms, 
the  diaphragm  and  muscles  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  are  affected,  causing  irregularity  in 
respiration.  The  action  of  the  heart  may  also  be 
irregular,  but  this  is  probably  secondary  to  the 
respiratory  variations  in  frequency  and  depth, 
and  is  not  attributable  to  chorea  of  the  heart. 
There  is,  generally  impairment  of  motor  power, 
and  frequently  diminution  of  sensation.  This  is 
most  readily  ascertained  in  hemichorea,  i.e.  chorea 
affecting  one  half  of  the  body  only,  when  the  sound 
side  can  be  employed  for  comparison ;  but  in  the 
violent  forms  of  the  disease,  when  the  skin  is 
gradually  worn  through  by  incessant  friction, 
there  is  ofi;en_  so  little  complaint  of  pain  that 
sensibility  mus't,  it  would  seem,  be  blunted.  Ke- 
flex sensibility  is  also,  commonly,  dull. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  movements 
cease  during  sleep ;  this  is  a  rule  to  which  ex- 
ceptions are  rare  though  not  unknown,  even  in 
mild  cases,  and  especially  in  hemichorea. 

Chorea  is  usually  gradual  in  access,  even  in 
the  cases  which  ultimately  become  severe ;  it  is 
very  commonly  one-sided  for  a  time,  and  oc- 
casionally throughout,  when  the  name  hemi- 
chorea is  given.  It  is  not,  however,  strictly 
urilateraljn  these  cases,  as  the  movements  trans- 
gress the  median  line  and  affect  the  corresponding 
muscles  of  both  sides  of  the  body  at  those  parts 
where  these  are  bilaterally  associated,  and  where 
in  hemiplegia  there  is  immunity  from  the  para- 
lysis, as  for  instance  the  oculo-motor  muscles,  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen. 

Complications. — The  foregoing  description  ap- 
plies more  or  less  to  all  cases  of  chorea,  but  there 
are  often  additional  symptoms,  and  it  will  conduce 


to  clearness  if  these  are  considered  apart  and 
called  complications.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  impairment  of  motor  power;  at  times  thin 
amounts  to  complete  paralysis,  and  the  relations 
and  combinations  of  chorea  and  paralysis,  and 
especially  of  hemichorea  and  hemiplegia,  throw 
much  light  on  the  disease.  Chorea  sometimee 
succeeds  hemiplegia  in  the  paralysed  parts ;  more 
rarely  chorea  deepens  into  paralysis.  Cases  again 
occur  in  which  with  facial  hemiplegia  there  is 
chorea  of  the  limbs  of  the  same  side.  Speech  it 
very  commonly  more  or  less  affected  and  occa- 
sionally completely  lost  for  a  time.  The  diffioullj 
is  usually  articulatory,  chorea  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration,phonation,and  articulation  interfering 
with  utterance  of  words  ;  but  there  is  la  some 
cases  true  aphasia,  and  when  this  is  so,  there  is 
the  same  tendency  to  the  association  of  aphasia 
with  right  hemichorea  as  with  right  hemiplegia. 
The  intellect  may  suffer  in  various  degrees :  the 
face  has  often  an  idiotic  expression  in  chorea, 
usually  no  doubt  from  the  muscular  contortion 
or  atony,  but  sometimes  truly  indicative  oi 
temporary  imbecility.  In  the  violent  and  fetal 
forms  of  chorea  there  is  almost  always  delirium. 
Impairment  of  sensation  is  common,  and  hemi- 
ansesthesia  is  almost  always  associated  ipith 
hemichorea. 

DcBATioir,  Teeminations,  and  Proonosis.— 
The  average  duration  of  chorea  is  about  two 
months;  if  prolonged  beyond  three  months  it 
may  be  exceedingly  chronic  and  go  on  better  and 
worse  for  one  or  two  years.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  spontaneous  recovery,  but  on  the  other 
hand  relapses  are  common.  Chorea  is  rarely 
fatal  in  children ;  when  it  is  so  the  case  is 
usually  acute  and  violent  from  a  very  early 
period  of  the  attack,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  case  to 
run  the  usual  course  for  a  time  and  then  take  on 
a  very  severe  character.  After  puberty  and  es- 
pecially when  it  supervenes  on  acute  rheumatism, 
itis  very  dangerous,  but  less  so  when  associated 
with  menstrual  disorders  and  pregnancy  than  in 
youths  or  men. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  only  necessary  under  this 
head  to  warn  against  the  mistake  of  confounding 
with  the  movements  of  chorea  the  tremor  or 
jactitation  of  disseminated  sclerosis  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  which,  though  most  common  in  adalts. 
is  not  unknown  in  childliood. 

Tbeatment. — ^In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
chorea,  especially  siieh  as  come  into  the  hospitals 
of  London,  rest  and  food,  with  perhaps  aperients, 
are  all  that  are  required  for  recovery.  But  it 
can  scarcely  be  denied  that  medicinal  treatment 
often  renders  important  services,  especially  in 
cases  of  a  lingering  character.  The  causation 
and  pathological  condition  being  various,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  remedies  required  will 
be  different,  and  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
adapt  the  treatment  to  the  special  features  of 
the  case,  the  basis  of  all  being  the  endeavour  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  tlie  body  generally,  and 
of  the  nervous  system,  by  good  food,  rest,  and 
warmth.  The  food  may  be  supplemented  by  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Eadcliffe  attaches  im- 
portance to  the  free  administration  of  wino  or 
other  stimulants.  Any  recognised  cause  should 
be  removed,  such  as  constipation  or  worms; 
irregularities  or  suspension   of  the  catamenia 
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should  receive  attention ;  wlien  there  is  pregnancy 
it  may  perhaps  bo  necessary  to  induce  premature 
labour.  When  the  chorea  is  accompanied  by  rheu- 
matoid pains  andfeverishness,  iodide  of  potassium 
■with  ammonia  may  have  a  remarkably  good 
effect.    Iron  in  some  form  or  other  is  very  gene- 
rally useful,  but  especially  -when  the  patient  is 
ansemic     Another  remedy  is  sulphate  of  zinc, 
given  in   doses  gradually  increasing  from  one 
or  two  grains  three  times  a  day,  to  six,  eight,  or 
ten,  till  sickness  is  induced,  -when  in  some  cases 
the  disease  appears  to  be  cut  short.  The  remedy 
■which  in  the  writer's  experience  has  been  found 
most  generally  useful  is  arsenic.      Trousseau 
sometimes  gave  strychnine  in  graduallyinoreasing 
doses  till  its  physiological  effects   manifested 
themselves.    On  the  other  hand,  conium,  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  John  Harley,  has  been  exten- 
sively employed ;  the  only  reliable  preparation  is 
the  juice,  which  should  again  be  given  in  gradu- 
!  ally  increasing  doses,  beginning  with  a  drachm 
and  going  up  to  one  or  two  ounces  if  necessary, 
till  its  depressing  effect  on  the  muscles  becomes 
evident.    It  has  not,  in  the  writer's  hands,  given 
satisfactory  results ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  application  of  ether-spray  along  the  spine, 
which  has  recently  been  strongly  recommended, 
except  in  acute  cases  in  which  the  freezing  of 
the  skin  here  has  in  two  cases  been  followed  at 
once  by  sleep,  and  in  a  few  days  by  alleviation 
of  the  violence  of  the  chorea.    Eaths,  warm  and 
cold,   especially  shower-baths,   spinal  douches, 
spinal  ice-bags,  gymnastics,  musical  gymnastics, 
8.«.  movements  timed  by  music,  have  advocates 
'  and  may  no  doubt  be  useful  in  suitable  cases. 

In  the  terrible  cases  of  acute  chorea  the  great 
indication  is  to  procure  rest  for  the  poor  sufferer 
and  keep  up  the  strength.  Milk,  eggs,  beef-tea 
and  other  forms  of  concentrated  fluid  nourish- 
'  ment,  should  be  given  freely,  together  with  wine 
or  brandy.  Conium,  hyoscyamus,  bromide  of 
potassium  or  ammonium,  and  chloral,  have  been 
tried  separately  or  in  combination,  with  more  or 
less  appearance  of  success;  chloroform,  again, 
may  be  administered ;  chloral  by  the  mouth  or 
rectum,  and  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  with 
frea>administration  of  brandy  have  in  the  writer's 
judgment  appeared  to  do  much  good.  It  is  in 
these  cases  that  tartar  emetic  in  full  doses  has 
been  recommended ;  it  is  certainly  tolerated  in 
an  astonishing  degree.  Kestraint  of  the  violent 
movements  is  often  a  great  comfort  to  the  patient ; 
the  limbs  should  be  carefully  bandaged  with 
flannel  and  bound,  the  legs  together,  the  arms  to 
the  sides,  a  folded  blanket,  across  the  abdomen 
and  hips,  keeping  down  the  body.  If  half-done 
it,  only  adds  to  the  suffering,  but  when  properly 
carried  out  it  gives  a  feeling  of  relief  and  favours 
W.  H.  Bboadsent. 
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OHOEOIDITI3.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
choroid.    See  Eye,  Diseases  of. 

CHBOMIDKOSIS  (xwo,  colour,  and  Bpws, 
sweat),  coloured  perspiration.  See  Peespiea- 
TioN,  Disorders  of. 

CHEOITIO  {xpivos,  time).— This  word  is 
applied  to  a  disease  when  its  progress  is  slow 
and  its  duration  prolonged.  See  Disease,  Dura- 
tion of. 

OHTLOTTS  VBXSTE.—See  CHYLUEii. 


OHTL0EI A  (x"^!>s.  chyle ;  and  oloov,  nrine). 
— Synon.:  Galacturia;  Chylous  urine;  Fr. 
Urine  laiteuse;  Ger.  Die  Chylurie;  milchsaf- 
tiger  Hamabgang. 

Definition. — A  diseased  condition,  occurring 
in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates,  which 
manifests  itself  by  a  milky  appearance  of  the 
urine,  accompanied  usually  with  more  or  less 
distinct  traces  of  blood.  On  standing,  the  fluid 
coagulates,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
size.  A  microscopic  nematoid  entozoon  {Filaria 
sanguinis  hominis)  is  generally  found  in  the  blood 
and  urine  of  persons  affected  with  the  disease. 

Geneeal  Desoeiption. — The  affection  known 
as  chylous  or  chyloid  urine  has  long  remained 
a  puzzle  to  physicians,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  very  remarkable  character  assumed  by  the 
secretion,  but  also  on  account  of  the  very  erratic 
course  which  the  disease  runs.  Scarcely  any 
two  persons  affected  with  this  malady  give  a 
similar  account  of  its  mode  of  onset,  of  the 
duration  of  the  attack,  or  of  the  symptoms  and 
seasons  of  its  occurrence.  The  writer  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  from  thirty  to  forty 
cases  of  the  disease  in.  Calcutta,  and  the  variety 
of  symptoms  presented,  and  the  numerous  causes, 
of  the  most  opposite  character,  to  which  the 
disease  has  been  attributed,  are  very  perplexing. 
The  histories  of  the  cases  published  by  various 
observers  present  a  like  uncertainty,  and  Dr. 
"William  Eoberts  very  aptly  describes  the  course 
which  the  disease  runs  as  marked  by  an  irregu- 
larity and  capriciousness  which  ba£9es  explana- 
tion. It  woiJd  seem  as  though  the  one  symptom 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  constant  is  the 
condition  of  the  urine  implied  by  the  designation 
which  was  applied  to  the  disorder  by  Prout. 

This  symptom,  however,  although  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  generality  of  cases  met  with  in 
India,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  generally  ap^- 
plicable  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  Egypt,  the 
Brazils,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  these  countries 
the  term  kcsmaturia  is  adopted  as  being  a  more 
correct  description  of  the  malady,  whereas  in 
India  the  designation  '  hsematuria,'  though  gene- 
rally more  or  less  applicable  at  some  period  or 
other  of  the  disease,  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  ap- 
propriate in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  instances  is  wholly  inappropriate, 
as  occasionally  no  marked  traces  of  red  colouring 
matter  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  attack.  It  is, of 
importance  that  this  feature  in  connection  with 
the  disease  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  may 
hereafter  be  found  that  what  at  present  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  merely  two  phases  of  one 
malady  may  each  have  a  distinctive  aetiology. 

HisTOEY  AKD  Geogeaphioal  Disteibction. — 
The  phase  which  chyluria  usually  presents  in 
India  is,  in  this  article,  taken  as  the  typical  one, 
and  its  history  may  be  thus  briefly  epitomised. 
To  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  observed  systematically,  and  seriously 
attempted  to  clear  up  the  pathology  of  the 
disease.  His  researches,  published  in  1861-62 
tended  to  show  that  a  direct  admixture  of  chyle 
and  urine  occurred — a  leak  from  the  lymphatic 
tract  into  the  urinary.'    In  March  1870,  when 

*  Transactions  Med.  and  Phya,  Soc,  Bombajf,  vol,  vU. 
1861.    Medko-chir.  Tram.,  vol.  xlv.,  IMS. 
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examining  a  Bpecimen  of  milky  urine  passed  by 
a  man  nnder  the  charge  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Lyons  in 
Calcutta,  tne  -wrifjer  found  that  it  contained 
numerous  microscopic  nematoid  worms  in  a  living 
condition.  These  were  described  and  figured  in 
a  report  published  in  1870  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment.' Under  the  impression !  that  no  nematoid 
parasites  had  previously  been  found  in  the  urine, 
specimens  were  forwarded  to  the  late  Dr.  Parkes, 
and  by  him  shown  to  Professor  Busk,  who  sug- 
gested that  probably  they  belonged  to  the  Filari- 
dae.  Similar  entozoa  were  detected  in  the  urine  of, 
chyluria  patients  in  Calcutta  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer 
and  Dr.  Charles  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months.  Towards  the  beginning  of  July  1872 
the  writer  found  nine  minute  nematoid  worms  in 
a  state  of  great  activity  on  a  slide  containing  a 
drop  of  blood  from  the  finger  of  a  Hindoo.  These 
were  identical  in  character  with  those  above  re- 
ferred to.  Unfortunately  the  man  could  not  be 
found  after  the  observation  had  been  made,  so  as 
to  be  questioned  as  to  his  past  history,  so  that  the 
pathological  conditions  which  might  have  been 
associated  with  this  the  first  recorded  instance  of 
the  existence  of  nematoid  hflematozoa  in  man  must 
continue  to  remain  in  obscurity.  However,  since 
this  period  the  writer  has  traced  the  helminth, 
(named  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis)  to  the  blood 
direct  in  about  fifteen,  and  to  one  or  other  of  the 
various  tissues  and  secretions  of  the  body  in 
about  thirty-five  individuals.  All  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  person  just  referred  to  were  known 
to  suffer  or  to  have  suffered  from  chyluria  or 
some  closely  allied  pathological  condition.^  These 
observations  have,  moreover,  been  confirmed  by 
others  in  numerous  instances. 

^  The  more  recent  history  of  the  variety, of  the 
disease  usually  referred  to  as  '  h^maturie  grais- 
seuse,'  'hsematuria  Braziliensis,'  'haematuria 
Egyptica,'  is  also  associated  with  an  entozoon — 
or  rather  with  two  distinct  kinds  of  entozoa — a 
fluke  and  a  nematode.  Tka  former  was  dis- ' 
covered  in  1851  by  Bilharz.  His  observation 
was  followed  up,  and  now  it  is  estimated  that 
about  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil 
harbour  this  parasite  in  their  bodies.  In  1868 
Dr.  Otto  Wucherer,  of  Bahia,  discovered  a 
microscopic  entozoon,  which  he  forwarded  to ' 
Leuckart  to  be  identified.^  The  latter  writer' 
suggested  that  it  might  be  the  embryo  of  some 
round  worm,  probably  belonging  to  the  strongy- 
lidffi.  Dr.  Jules  Crevaux,  a  French  naval  surgeon, 
succeeded  in  confirming  Wucherer's  observation 
by  finding  (July  27,  1870)  similar  helminths  in 
the  urine  of  a  young  Creole  afieoted  with  '  hema- 
turie  chyleuse.'*  The  next  link  in  the  chain 
appears  to  have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Sonsino, 
who.in  January  1874  (having  no  knowledge  of 
previous:  observations  of  alike  character),  found 
similar  parasites  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine  of 

'  Vide  abstract  of  this  description  in  BriUih  Jtedical 
Journal,  Nov.  19, 1870. 

"  On  a  Hsematozoon  in  human  blood  ;  its  oonnectloii 
with  Chyluria  and  other  diseases.'  Vide  Eighth  Ann.  Rep. 
ofSmttary  Commisi.  with  Govt,  of  India,  1872  :  aiso  Indian 
Ann.  Med.  Science,  vol.  xvi. 

'  On  the  Pathological  Signifloanoe  of  Nematode  Hiema- 
tozoB.'.  Tenllt  Seport  of  Sanitary  Comimii.,  1874 :  also 
Indian  Ann.  Ued.  Science,  vol  xvil. 

■  Gaiilla  da  Bahia,  Deo.  1868. 

*  Joum.  de  I'Anat.  et  de  la  Physiol.  T.  xi.,  1875  •  and 
Leuckart'a  '  Parasitm,'  Band  ii.  S.  628  et  seq. 


a  Jew  lad  at  Cairo  affected  with  hatmatnria, 
In  the  latter  fluid  distomata  also  were  found. 
This  observer,  however,  considers  thalt  these 
parasites,  though  beaa-ing  a  very  close  resem- 
blance, differ  in  some  respects  from  those  found 
in  chyluria,  and  has  accordingly  added  the  word 
Egyptica  to  the  original  designation  for  tb 
purpose  of  distinguishing  it.  '  It-  is  possible 
that  the  microscopic  nematode  which  "vras  dis- 
covered by  "Wucherer  in  Bahia  may  also  he 
traced  to  the  blood  eventually,  and  that  th? 
slight  differences  in  the  recorded  characters  in 
the  worm  as  found  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Brazils 
from  that  found  in  India  may  be  shown  to  bs 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  specific  difference  io 
the  parasites,  and  thus  offer  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  discrepancies  observed  i-j 
the  character  of  the  urinary  disorder  In  the 
different  countries. 

In  Europe  the  disease  has  been  investigated  by 
several  observers.  The  cases  which  have  come 
ander  their  care  have  occurred  with  very  rare 
exceptions  in  persons  who  have  at  some  time  or 
other  resided  in  countries  situated  between  abont 
30°  north  and  30°  south  latitude.  Of  the  four  or 
five  cases  which  have  been  recorded  as  having 
originally  occurred  in  Europe,  one  is  furnished 
by  Dr.  William  Eobeits,  the  patient  never  hav- 
ing been  out  of  Lancasliire ;  and  another  by  Dr. 
Beale,  in  a  person  who  had  never  resided  out  of 
Norfolk.' 

Symptoms. — So  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms  of  chyluria. 
Sometimes  the  only  symptom  is  the  milky 
condition  of  the  urine — a  condition  which 
usually  comes  on  very  suddenly;  generally, 
however,  the  patient  complains  of  uneasiness, 
scarcely  amounting  to  pain,  across  the  loins, 
along  the  ureters,  over  the  bladder,  or  along 
the  course  of  the  urethra — especially  towards 
the  perinseum  in  the  male.  There  is  gener- 
ally marked  debility,  with  mental  depression. 
Occasionally  chylo-serons  discharges  take  place 
from  various  parts  of  the  body — the  axilla, 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  the  groin,  and 
especially  from  the  scrotumi  in  that  con- 
dition of  it  which  is  known  as  Elephan- 
tiasis lymphahgiectodes  (Bristowe),  Nsevoid 
elephantiasis,  or  Varix  lymphaticus.  The 
disease  is  also  sometimes  observed  associ- 
ated with  true  elephantiasis  of  the  limbt 
and  scrotum.  It  occurs  at  all  ages,  from 
childhood  to  extreme  old  age,  and  in  about 
equal  proportion  among  the  sexes— perhaps 
more  freqiiently  in  the  female  than  in  ths 
male. 

With  regard  to  ths  urine,  it  present*;  as  alread) 
mentioned,  a  milky  appearance,  and  frequent^ 
emits  a  strongmilkyor  whey-like  odour,  which  is 
made  more  evident  by  warmth.  After  standing 
a  short  time  the  fluid  coagulates,  so  as  to  form 
a  more  or  less  semi-solid  ma^  resembling  blanii- 
mange.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  dot 
breaks  down,  and  the  urine  becomes  rapidly  de- 

'  Dr.  S.  Mackenzie  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society 
(October  1881)  living  speoimenB  dtfllaria  from  a  soldier 
who  had  served  in  India.  Henotidedthedailylierioaicity 
of  the  Glaria,  which  had  previously  been  determined  by 
Dr.  MansoQ  of  Amoy,  and  further  showed  thatitbe  perio- 
dicity could  be  inverted  from  day  to  night  by  changinK 
the  habits  of  the  individual. 
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camposed.  In  some  cases  the  fluid  presents  a 
pink  colonr,  from  the  admixture  of  blood,  but 
more  commonly — at  least,  in  India — the  blood, 
■when  present,  is  seen  forming  a  shreddy  adhe- 
rent coagulum  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel.  Not 
unfreqnently  the  flow  of  urine  is,  suddenly 
stopped  during  micturition  by  the  blocking  up 
temporarily  of  the  urethra  with  one  of  the  clots. 
Sometimes  in  India,  but  apparently  almost  al- 
■ways  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
Egypt,  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine  forms, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  most  pronounced  fea- 
ture. The  specific  gravity  varies  greatly — may 
range  in  the  same  individual  from.  1007  to  over 
1020.  Shaken  up  with  ether  the  urine  loses  its 
milky  aspect ;  and  when  nitric  acid  or  heat  is 
applied  a  precipitate  almost  invariably  results. 
These  characters,  and  the  fact  of  the  coagu- 
lability of  the  fluid,  indicate  the  presence  of  fiit, 
albumen,  and  fibrin,  all  of  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  abnormal  constituents.  The  propor- 
tion, however,  in  which  they  exist  in  different 
individuals,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  times,  varies  greatly.  Dr.  Beale's 
analyses  show,  that  though  a  specimen  of  urine 
may  contain  at  one  time  1"39  per  cent,  of  fat, 
another  specimen,  obtained  a  few  hours  later, 
from  the  same  person,  may  contain  none.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  fatty  element  is  usually 
scanty  in  the  morning  before  meals,  and  so  are 
the  other  abnormal  elements,  unless  exercise 
have  been  taken  or  the  circulation  otherwise 
accelerated.  Under  the  latter  circumstance,  as 
Dr.  Sence-Jones  has  shown,  the  albumen  is 
increased,  without,  however,  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  fat.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
in  order  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
character  of  the  urine  and  the  character  of  the 
various  nutritive  fluids  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining from  which  of  them  the  abnormal  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  are  derived,  the  results 
of  analyses  of  the  latter  fluids  at  different  times 
of  the  day  and  at  difierent  stages  of  the  disease 
should  be  taken.  Further,  as  the  nutritive 
fluids  themselves  undergo  constant  changes  de- 
pendent on  the  quality  of  the  nourishment  sup- 
plied and  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  par- 
taking of  it,  it  is  equally  evident  that  any  single 
analysis  would  be  insufficient.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bring  together  in  the  following 
table  all  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  trust- 
worthy analyses  of  these  fluids  which  have  been 
published.  In  order  to  simplify  the  table,  only 
the  estimates  of  the  albuminoid  and  fatty  matters 
have  been  given,  these  being  the  most  pronounced 
of  the  more  readily  estimated  abnormal  con- 
stituents in  the  urine : — 


Constituents 
selected. 

1 
j 

UniHB 
in  chy- 

.luria. 

[Mean 
of  15  an- 
alyses]. 

BLOon 
in  chy- 
Jnria. 
:Hpppe- 
Seyler.] 

BLOon 

—  Nor- 
mal 
human. 
[Beo- 
qnerel 
and 
Rodier.] 

Chyle 
[Mean 
of  6  an- 
alyses : 
man, 
cow, 
horse, 

»ES,d0g, 

cat. 

Ltmph 
—human 

[Mean 
of  4  an- 
alyses]. 

iAIbuminoida 
Patty  .  mat- 
ters. 

0-54% 
O.SO% 

3-35% 
0'67% 

7-00% 
006% 

7-08% 
0-82% 

s-se% 

0-56% 

'  Phil.  Train,  of  Royal  Sue.,  cxl.,  18S0,  p.  6S1. 


A  glance  at  this  table  reveals  the  fact  that  tho 
relative  proportion ,  of  the  albuminoids  to  the 
fatty  matters  in  chylous  urine  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
found  in  any  one  of  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the 
body.  In  normal  blood,  for  example,  the  fatty 
matter  is  as  1  to  1 16  of  the  albuminoid,  whereas 
in  the  urine  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  The  same  discre- 
pancy, but  to  a  less  degree,  is  found  to  exist 
when  the  urine  and  chyle  are  compared — the 
quantity  of  albumen  in  the  latter  being  more 
Hian  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  fat.  The 
proportion  of  these  substances  in  lymph  ap- 
proaches more  closely  to  what  is  encountered  in 
the  urine — the  fat  being  to  the  albumen  as  1  to 
4  very  nearly.  The  specimen  of  ohyluria-blood 
recently  analysed  by  Hoppe-Seyler'  apprftaohes 
very  closely  to  the  average  composition  of  human 
lymph — the  fatty  matters  being  as  1  to  5  of  the 
albuminoid,  thus  differing  in  this  respeet  very 
considerably  from  Dr.  Bence-Jones'  analyses  of 
similar  blood  where  the  quantity  of  fat  given  is 
that  of  normal  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
urine  of  the  man  from  whom  this  blood  was  ob- 
tained yielded  a  proportion  of  fat  almost  iden- 
tical with  what  Hoppe-Seyler  obtained  in  the 
urine  of  the  person  whose  blood  he  examined — 
the  figures  given  by  the  former  writer  being  O-7'l 
and  by  the  latter  0'72  per  cent.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  this  affection  must  be  re- 
garded as  hitherto  unsettled.  Guibort  found 
in  a  clot  of  it  almost  twice,  and  Hoppe-Seyler 
about  eleven  times  as  much  fat  as  is  found  in 
normal  blood ;  on  the  other  hand,  Eayer,  Bence- 
Jpnes,  and  Creyaux  could  detect  no  change  in 
its  composition.  It  is  possible  that  the  discre- 
pancy in  the  results  of  these  analyses  and  macro- 
scopic examinations  of  the  blood  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  particular  moment  when  the  blood 
was  abstracted.  According  to  IVt.  Claude  Ber- 
nard, '  Les  urines  chyleuses  resemblent  au  sang 
d'un  animal  en  digestion,  ou  plutot  a  celui  des 
oies  que  I'engraisse.'  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  mieroscopic  examination  of 
the  blood,  the  writer  has  not  observed  that  the 
corpuscles  or  serum  presented  any  abnormality 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  in  any 
form—the  serum  has  seemed  as  clear  and  as  free 
from  molecular  matter  as  normal  blood.  So  far 
as  his  experience  goes,  the  only  feature  worthy 
of  special  note  in  connection  with  microscopical 
examination  of  the  blood  in  chyluria,  is,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hsematozoon  already  referred  to.  In 
searching  for  it,  it  will  be  advisable  to  abstract 
by  means  of  a  needle  a  drop  of  blood  from  several 
fingers,  and  to  submit  each  slide  to  a  thorough 
examination,  which  may  have  to  be  very  pro- 
longed, employing  for  this  purpose  a  compara- 
tively low  power — f"  or  i"  objective — a  higher 
power  being  resorted  to  vmen  the  entozoon  has 
been  detected.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  the 
blood  will  present  any  peculiarity  to  the  naked 
eye,  even  tlough  every  otmce  may  contain  thou- 
sands of  these  microscopic  worms.     The  accom- 


'  Mei.-ehem.  Untersuchutiffen,  1871,  s.  651-66.    Abstract 
by  Dr.  FeiTier  in  Joum.  Chem,  Soe.,  vol.  ix.,  1871  j  pogo 


'  Quoted  by  Cievaux,  <y>,  eti. 
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panying  -wfood-cut,  traced  from  a  micro-photO' 
graph,  accurately  represents  the  size  and  form  of 
the  parasite.    Its  average  length 
is  i"(  =  0-34mm.);  its  breadth 
_JL_'>    (  =  0-oe7mm.),  or   about 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  red 
blood-corpuscle.    It  is  enclosed 
in  a    transparent  tubular  sac, 
within  ■which  it  can  be  seen  to 
alternately  contract   and    elon- 
gate itself.  This  sac  is  extremely 
delicate  and  translucent,  and  may 
sometimes,  ■when  the  worm  has 
shortened  itself  more  than  usual, 
be  seen  collapsed  and  folded  like 
a  ribbon,  and  the  next  moment 
be  instantaneously  straightened 
again,  by  the  extension  of  the 
filaria  to  its    ordinary  length. 
After  death  the  ■worm  may  occupy 
either  the  entire  length  of  the 
tubular  sac,  or  be  so  contracted 
as  to  leave  the  tube  empty  at  one 
or  both  ends,  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  ■wood-cut.'      The  internal 
organs  are  not  sufficiently  differ- 
FiG.  11.         entiated  to  be  recognised  with 
Klaria  Sanguinia  anything  like  certainty,  although 
Eominis.        ■when  carefully  scrutinised  from 
(Traoed'from  a   *™®  ^  *™^  during  the  twenty- 
micro-photo-     four  or  forty-eight  hours  that  the 
graph.)         parasites  may  continue  to  live, 
something  like  differentiation  of  an  alimentary 
canal  may  be  recognised. 

Mieroscopioal  Cha/raciers  of  the  Urine. — 
The  filaria  may  likewise  be  detected  in  the 
urine.  One  day  it  may  be  readily  obtained  in 
the  blood  but  not  in  the  urine,  and  vice  versd ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  parasite  will  be  found  equally 
readily  in  both  fluids.  In  making  a  search  in 
tlio  urine,  it  is  ad^visable  to  pick  out  one  of  the 
coagulated  shreds  generally  found  in  it,  transfer 
it  to  the  glass  slide  by  means  of  a  forceps  or 
pipette,  and  carefully  tease  the  fragment  before 
applying  the  cover-glass. 

The  other  leading  microscopical  character  of 
the  urine  is  the  minutely  molecular  matter — fat 
in  an  emulsified  condition — to  which  the  fluid 
owes  its  opaliiie  or  milky  aspect.  There  are  also 
numerous  white,  lymphoid  corpuscles,  together 
with  red  corpuscles,  numerous  or  the  reverse 
according  to  the  degree  of  sanguinolence  of  the 
airine.  Casts  of  the  tubular  structure  of  the  kid- 
ney— indicativeof  organic  disease  of  these  organs 
— are  seldom  to  be  seen ;  they  were  absent  in  all 
the  cases  that  have  come  under  the  writer's  obser- 
vation. 

Anatomical  Chaeactees. — The  post-mortem 
examinations  of  persons  who  hare  died  whilst 
affected  ■with  chyluria,  also  testify  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  kidneys  from  disease.  This  was 
the  case  in  two  autopsies   conducted  recently 

'  The  microscopic  ivorms  detected  by  the  writer  (In 
Jnly  1874)  m  the  blood  of  dogs  in  Indiar-presumably  the 
same  Bpecics  as  those  discovered  by  MM.  Grube  and 
Delatond,  in  Prance,  about  1843— are  not  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  ot  this  kind,  although  In  every  other  ■way  they 
appear  to  be  identical ;  and  Br.  Sonsino  states  that  the 
hsematoioon  found  in  Egypt  is  also  destitute  of  this  cn- 
velopuig  tube,  as  is  likewise  the  urinary  nsxosite  dis- 
covered by  ■Wncherer. 


by  Dr.  MeConueU  in  Calcutta.  The  ■writer  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  kidneys  of 
the  first  case,  and  of  all  the  organs  of  thehody 
of  the  other  case,  but  could  find  nothing  in 
any  of  the  organs  or  tissues  suggestive  of  being 
a  cause  of  the  urinary  derangement;  except  the 
fact  that  all  the  vessels — arteries  as  well  as  veim 
—contained  the  filaria  in  their  minutest  ramifica- 
tions. It  may  be  further  mentioned  that  the 
entozoon  is  present  in  the  chylo-lymphous  dis- 
charges which  have  already  beeii  referred  to  as 
sometimes  accompanying  chyluria.  Of  this  tho 
writer  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  in  1872,  anS 
repeatedly  on  subsequent  occasions.  In  one  of 
the  instances  the  secretion  flowed  from  theinnir 
corner  of  the  eye,  several  ounces  of  whioh'escaped 
daily;  the  others  were  cases  of  elephantiasis 
lymphangiectodes,  or  naevoid  elephantiasis  of  tho 
scrotum.  For  a  summary  of  what  is  known  of 
the  latter  affection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
caref  ully--written  paper  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Mclebd.' 
.SItioloot  and  Pathology. — Haviig  consid- 
ered in  detail  what  seem  to  be  the  leading  J}atho- 
logical  features  of  chyluria,  a  brief  refertoetaay 
be  made  to  the  views  which  at  present  pieVail 
regarding  its  setiology.  These  may  be  comprised 
under  three  heads: — (1)  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter 
advocates  the  view  that  a  direct  communication 
exists  between  the  chyle-carrying  vessels  and  the 
urinary  tracts.  (2)  MM.  Claude  Bernard  and 
Ch.  Robin  believe  that  the  conditioij  of  the 
urine  is  but  a  symptom  of  piarrhseraia— fatty 
blood ;  the  latter  condition  being  but  the  normal 
condition  of  the  blood  for  some  time  after  the 
partaking  of  food,  aggravated  and  made  perma- 
nent by  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs— 
notably  the  liver.  One  of  these,  distinguished 
authors  (M.  Eobin)  suggests,  further,  that  this 
derangement  is  probably  induced  in  the  liver 
and  elsewhere  by  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis.' 
(3)  The  third  view  to  be  noticed  is  that  advanced 
by  Dr.  W.  Eoberts.  This  view  appears  to  be  hascd 
mainly  on  the  history  of  a  very  remarkable  case, 
published  by  him  in  1868.  It  was  one  in  which 
a  eoagulable  chylo-lymphous  discharge  escaped 
from  open  vesicles  which  had  formed  over  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen :  the  patient's  mine  ■was, 
moreover,  chylous  for  two  days.  Dr.  Eoberii 
suggests  that  a  condition  somewhat  similar  to 
that  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  existed  iil 
the  urinary  tract, — a  sort  of  eczema— pipfahly 
on  the  front  of  the  bladder.  Post-mortejnjej- 
amination  did  not  however  confirm,  this  view, 
nor  could  anything  be  detected  in  any  o|,,,th6 
organs  suggestive  of  a  cause,  but  Dr.  Eojjerts 
infers  that  this  was  probably  due  '  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  few  weeks  of  life  the  mortid  process 
had  retrograded  and  had  consequently  left  no 
appreciable  marks  on  the  surface  of  the  bladder.' 
The  examination  of  the  skin  in  the  diseased  part 
showed  that  the  cutis  vera  and  the  suboutaneoni 
tissue  were  traversed  by  short  channels  or 
lacunse  from  the  ■width  of  a  crow-quill  to  that  of 
a  hair.  A  careful  study  of  this  and  other  cases 
suggested  to  Dr.  Eoberts  the  view  that  one,  at 
least,  of  the  forms  of  chyluria  may  be  due  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  lymphaticchannels  and  snb- 
sequent  acquisition  by  them,  of  gland  properto, 

'  Indian  Medical  Gazette,  August  1874.  " 

•  'I*9onB  BUT  les  humenrs' ;  2nd  edit.  1874,  p.  846. 
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In  the  piesent  state  of  our  knowledge,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  te  said  that  any  of  these  ingenious 
explanations  meet  all  the  olijections  that  might 
he  raised,  F07  example,  hefore  the  e^iplanation 
suggested  of  the  direct  leakage  of  the  chyle  into 
the  urine  can  he  accepted  as  sufficient,  it  must  be 
shown  that  such  a  leakage  is  anatomically  pos- 
sible, and,  secondly,  that  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  leading  constituents  of  the  two  fluids  agree 
more  closely  than  is  suggested  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  analyses  hitherto  published.  M. 
Robin's  view  does  not  suggest  any  special  anato- 
mical difficulty,  but  it  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated more  conclusively  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  that  the  blood  in  man  ever  contains  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fatty  matter  to  produce 
such  extreme  milMness  by  admixture  with  the 
urine  as  is  observed  in  chyluria.  Dr.  Eoberts' 
theory  is  certainly  not  open  to  these  particular 
objections,  as,  given  a  certain  agent  to  start  the 
formation  of  these  glandular  tissues,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  special  anatomical  or  phy- 
siological difficulty  to  be  got  over;  but  the  result 
of  all  the  autopsies  as  yet  recorded  do  not  war- 
rant the  inference  of  the  existence  of  such  patho- 
logical conditions.  Future  observation,  however, 
may  show  that  they  really  do  exist. 

Of  the  setiological  significance  of  the  presence 
of  the  filaria  in  the  circulation  there  can,  the 
ivriter  thinks,  scarcely  be  much  doubt — more 
especially  when  the  number  of  observations  re- 
corded within  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  its  existence 
therein,  is  taken  into  consideration.  These  sug- 
gest more  than  a  fortuitous  connection;  indeed  it 
might  rather  be  said  that  chylo-serous  effiisions 
may  be  considered  as  symptomatic  of  the  para- 
sitism. Filariae  have  even  been  detected  shortly 
Je/bre, chyluria  had  manifested  itself.  Whether 
they  act  iiyuriously  by  giving  rise  to  rupture  of 
the  walls  of  the  delicate  channels  in  which  they 
circulate  and  thus  cause  the  escape  of  the  dif- 
ferent nutritive  fluids  into  the  urinary  tract ;  or 
whether,  as  M.  Eobin  suggests,  they  produce  de- 
rangements of  the  liver  and  other  organs  which 
give  rise  to  piarrhsemia  (and,  probably  M.  Eobin 
would  add,  to  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  escape  of  the  abnormally  fatty 
blood),  it  would  be  premature  to  express  a  defi- 
nite opinion.  It  is  possible  that  both  Carter 
and  Eobin  may  be  correct  to  some  extent,  for 
the  disease  presents  many  phases;  and  the 
writer  would  suggest  further,  that  it  may  also  be 
possible  that,  in  addition  to  giving  rise  to  the 
escape  of  fluid  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner  by 
causing  ruptures,  local  congestions,  and  so  forth, 
the  entozoon  may  in  some  way  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  minute  secreting  structures  (analogous 
to  those  described  by  Eoberts  as  having  been 
formed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues)  along  the 
urinary  tract,  or  in  other  situations,  which  might 
permit  of  the  filtration  of  the  ordinary  nutritive 
fluids  of  the  body  in  a  more  or  less  modifled 
condition. — Analyses  tend  to  show  that  the  con- 
stituents of  these  fluids  do  «ot  reach  the  urine 
in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  normally 
found  in  the  body. 

It  is  also  possible  that  chyluria  may  occasion- 
ally occur  unassociated  with  any  parasite,  but 
this  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 
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Prognosis. — Persons  have  been  known  to 
suffer  off  and  on  from  this  affection  for  from  one  to 
fifty  years.  This  would  suggest  that  the  malady 
usually  runs  a  chronic  course,  which  as  a  rule  it 
doubtless  does ;  on  the  other  hand  patients  ap- 
parently in  fair  health  otherwise  have  been 
known  to  die  very  unexpectedly'  from  no  recog- 
nised acute  disorder.  "With  regard  to  the  pro- 
spect of  a  cure  a  very  guarded  opinion  should  be 
given,  as  the  probability  is  that  the  complaint 
will  return  again  and  again  so  long  as  life  lasts — 
even  when  the  disease  commences  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  often  after  a  complete  change  of  climate 
and  avocation. 

Treatment. — This  has  proved  extremely  un- 
satisfactory in  almost  all  the  cases  recorded ;  in 
fact  it  cannot  be  distinctly  stated  that  the  course 
of  the  disease  has  been  materially  modified,  much 
less  cured,  by  any  known  remedy.  Iodide  of 
potassium  has  been  tried  in  large  doses,  and  in 
some  cases  appears  to  have  been  beneficial ;  in 
others  the  tincture  of  the  percMoride  of  iron  has 
seemed  to  be  more  successful.  A  decoction  of 
the  bark  of  Ehizophora  racemosa  (mangrove) 
has  a  reputation  in  Guiana,  just  as  a  decoction  of 
the  seed  of  Nigella  sativa  (used  also  as  a  condi- 
ment in  curries)  has  in  India.  The  latter  remedy 
has,  however,  been  known  to  be  powerless  in 
mitigating  the  malady  even  in  cases  where  on 
former  occasions  it  had  been  resorted  to  with 
apparent  success.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
results  which  have  been  published  are  those  which 
have  followed  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
gallic  acid — one  or  two  drachms  a  day.  See  Pila- 
EiA  Sanguinis-hominis.  Timothy  Lewis. 

CICATEIZATIOBT  (^cicatrix,  a  sear)  is  the 
process  by  which  solutions  of  continuity  in  an 
organ  or  tissue  are  repaired.  These  solutions  of 
continuity  may  be  due  to  injury,  ulceration,  ex- 
travasation, or  the  effusion  of  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts. The  result  of  the  process  is  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix  or  scar. 

Pathoioot. — Cicatrization,  as  it  occurs  in 
superflcial  parts  in  surgical  practice,  may  be 
selected  as  affording  a  typical  illustration  of 
the  process.  It  is  most  frequently  and  easily 
observed,  and  it  corresponds  to  what  is  met  with 
in  deeper  tissues. 

Eepair  may  take  place  either  with  or  without 
the  occurrence  of  granulation,  and  the  process  of 
granulation  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
suppuration :  the  existence  both  of  granulation 
and  of  suppuration  depending  on  the  degrees  of 
abnormal  stimulation  to  which  the  injured  tissues 
are  subjected. 

In  an  incised  wound  favourably  circumstanced 
as  to  vascularity  of  tissue,  absence  of  tension,  and 
apposition  of  edges,  epidermic  continuity  may  be 
re-established  in  thirty-six  to  seventy-two  hours. 
The  lips  of  such  a  wound  are  temporariljr  united 
by  a  thin  layer  of  lymph  and  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  and  perhaps  soon  afterwards  by  cells 
proliferated  from  connective-tissue  corpuscles, 
These  cells  become  spindle-shaped,  and  are  ulti- 
mately converted  into  ordinary  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  whilst  offsets  from  the  neighbouring 
capillaries  re-establish  the  circulation  throughout 
the  new  tissue.  Coincidently  with  these  changes 
the  surface  becomes  covered  with  epidermic  scales. 
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The  resulting  Bear  at  first  appears  as  a  red  line, 
which  subsequently  becomes  -white  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  many  of  its  blood-vessels. 

When  an  open  wonnd  heals  by  scabbing,  the 
epidermis  spreads  over  the  tissues  without  the 
intervention  of  the  process  of  granulation,  owing 
to  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  crust  of 
blood  and  lymph  which  has  formed  upon  the 
wound. 

Eecent  antiseptic  surgery  has  shown  that  even 
large  hollow  wounds  filled  with  blood-clot,  such 
as  are  caused,  say,  by  operation  for  ununited  frac- 
ture of  the  femur,  may  cicatrize  completely 
without  suppuration  or  granulation,  if  protected 
from  the  stimulation  of  the  antiseptic  used. 
In  these  cases  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  clot 
become  organized  directly  into  fibro-plastic  cells 
and  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  the  new 
epidermis  will  probably  be  formed  beneath  a 
thin  upper  layer  of  the  clot. 

If  a  recent  wound,  too  large  for  scabbicg,  be 
simply  left  exposed  to  the  air  or  treated  with 
water  dressing,  or  with  an  ordinary  antiseptic, 
there  will  be  a  discharge  at  first  of  serum  tinged 
with  blood,  then  of  pale  serum,  and  latterly  of 
cloudy  yellowish  serum,  replaced  in  about  three 
days  by  fully-formed  pus.  By  this  time  the  wound 
will  be  studded  over  with  little  bright  red  ele- 
vations, termed  granulations,  which  ultimately 
cover  the  whole  surface.  Granulation-tissue 
consists  of  nucleated  cells,  amongst  which  pass 
vascular  loops  with  thin  walls.  After  an  inter- 
val the  edges  of  the  skin  are  seen  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  granulating  surface,  and  as  it  were 
continuous  with  it.  Perhaps  already  the  wound 
is  much  smaller,  owing  to  the  shririing  of  the 
granulations  as  their  cells  assume  the  spindle-cell 
type.  Then,  extending  from  the  cutaneous  mar- 
gin there  may  be  observed  a  narrow  red  line, 
brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  granulating  surface, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  layer  of  transparent 
epidermis.  Next  day  this  zone  will  be  bluish, 
owing  to  the  growing  opacity  of  the  epidermic 
cells,  and  there  will  be  a  new  red  line  of  newest 
epithelium.  A  day  later  the  outer  layer  will  have 
become  so  opaque  as  to  be  whitish,  and  the  second 
to  be  bluish ;  and  there  will  again  be  a  fresh 
inner  red  line,  which  will  gradually  advance  until 
the  soar  is  complete.  The  new  epidermis  quickly 
separates  into  a  horny  and  a  mucous  layer. 

The  healing  of  an  evacuated  abscess-cavity 
depends  partly  upon  the  contraction,  and  partly 
upon  the  coalescence  of  the  granulations  of  which 
its  pyogenic  membrane  consists. 

Many  cases  of  disease  of  joints  (caries,  &c.), 
and  the  behaviour  of  abscesses  treated  anti- 
septically  and  with  adequate  drainage,  may  be 
referred  to  as  instances  of  the  existence  of  non- 
suppuiating  granulations.  John  Bishop. 

OUTOHOWISMt.— A  condition  induced  by 
the  administration  of  quinine,  the  chief  active 
principle  of  cinchona.    See  QniNiNiSM. 

_  OIlirCLISIS  {Kiy\lCa,  I  move).— This  word 
signifies  agitation  or  motion,  and  was  formerly 
applied  to  involuntary  winking  or  movements 
of  the  eyelids ;  and  also  to  the  movements  of 
the  chest  in  dyspnoea. 

CIBOULATION,  Disorders  of.— Abnor- 
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mal  excess  and  deficiency  of  Hood  are  known 
as  Byfertemia  and  Anamia  respectively.  Each 
of  these  may  be  general  or  loeal. 

I.  Hypersemia.—  General  hyperemia  sighifiei 
excess  of  blood  in  the  body,  and  is  also  called 
plethora.  Local  hypersemia  means  excess  of 
blood  in  a  part.  Such  excess  may  be  caused 
either  by  superabundant  supply,  or  by  deficient 
removal  of  blood  through  the  agency  of  the 
blood-vessels.  Dilatation  of  the  arteries,  how- 
ever produced,  causes  more  copious  afflux  of 
blood,  which  fills  the  capillaries  and  veins  in  a 
corresponding  degree,  so  that  there  is  excess  of 
blood  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  part.  This  con- 
dition is  called  arterial  or  active  hyperenSa, 
active  congestion,  or  determinatioti  of  blood.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  blood  is  imperfectly  removed 
by  the  veins,  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  capil- 
laries, become  gorged,  and  the  condition  called 
venous  or  passive  hyperemia,  or  vmous  con- 
gestion, results.  There  cannot  be  capUary 
hypercemia,  except  as  the  result  of  one  of  these 
conditions. 

A.  Arterial  or  Active  Hyperamia, — An  excessive 
amount  of  blood  can  be  conveyed  by  the  arteries 
only  under  two  conditions : — (1)  Enlargement  of 
these  vessels  by  relaxation  of  their  musculai 
walls ;  (2)  Increased  pressure  within  them,  from 
obstruction  of  collateral  channels  with  which 
they  communicate,  i.e.  collateral  hypersemia. 

(1)  Relaxation  of  the  muscular  wall's  may  he 
caused  directly  by  violence  or  by  warmth,  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  redness  of  the  skin  produced 
by  a  blow,  by  heat,  or  by  the  reaction  after 
intense  cold.  Sudden  withdrawal  of  pressure 
has  the  same  efiEect,  as  is  sometimes  seen  on 
evacuating  a  hydrocele  or  fiuid-colleetion  in  s 
serous  cavity.  Dry-cupping  produces  similar 
but  more  complex  results,  the  veins  being  acted 
upon  as  much  as  the  arteries.  Belaxation  of 
the  muscle-fibres  is  produced  also  indirectly 
through  the  vaso-inotor  nerves.  If  these  are 
paralysed,  relaxation  of  the  fibres  occurs,  and 
the  arteries  dilate.  Experimental  section  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  in  animals  shows  this  most 
clearly;  but  the  same  result  follows  less  con- 
stantly if  other  nerves  containing  vaso-motor 
fibres  are  divided  or  injured,  such  as  the  mixed 
nerves  of  the  limbs,  or  branches  of  the  trige- 
minus. Wounds  of  the  brachial  plexus  have  beeu 
found  to  cause  hypersemia  of  the  fingers  {^loisy 
fingers  of  Paget).  When  the  section  is  com- 
plete, hypersemia  is  only  transitory,  and  is  soon 
followed  by  a  return  to  the  normal  condition,  or 
even  by  undue  ansemia,  which  is  permanent  In 
irritative  lesions,  on  the  other  hand,  such  is 
gunshot  wounds,  hypersemia  continues  as  Mg' 
as  the  irritation.  In  such  cases  it  is  possible 
that  the  lesion  is  not  paralytic,  but  depends 
upon  stimulation  of  the  actively-dilating  vaso- 
motor fibres  which  physiologists  have  now  shown 
to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  since  stimu- 
lation of  these  produces  the  same  result  as 
paralysis  of  the  inhibitory  fibres.  Hypertemia 
often  accompanies  neuralgia,  both  depending 
upon  some  morbid  condition  of  the  nerve,  ^he 
starting  point  of  the  neurosis  in  all  these  cases 
may  be,  and  often  is,  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  hence  chronic  diseases  of  the'  spinal 
cord  or  brain  are  often  accompanied  by  general 
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IMiralytichyperaemia— that  is,  flushing,  or  by  con- 
eestion  of  special  parts.  The  same  result  may 
come  from  reflex  nervous  action,  set  up  by  dis- 
turbances of  the  digestive  organs,  the  organs  of 
generation,  or  of  other  parts. 

(2)  Collateral  hypersemia  is  a  consequence  of 
the  rise  of  pressure  produced  by  the  blocking-up 
of  arterial  channels  in  the  adjoining  parts.  _  It 
is  usually  effected  by  the  enlargement  of  existing 
vessels,  and  the  conversion  of  small,  almost  capil- 
lary, vessels  into  pulsating  arteries.  It  occurs 
not  only  in  the  familiar  instances  of  surgical 
ligature,  and  the  sudden  blocking  of  an  artery 
by  a  plug  (see  Embousm)  ;  but  in  the  gradual 
obstruction  which  accompanies  atrophic  and 
sclerotic  processes.  When  the  chief  arterial 
channels  to  an  organ  become  obstructed,  its  peri- 
pheral parts  are  very  liable  to  become  hypersemic, 
a  principle  which  when  applied  to  such  cases  as 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  granular  kidney,  and 
sclerosis  of  the  brain,  will  be  found  fruitful  in 
practical  deductions. 

Signs  aud  Eestjits. — The  colour  of  parts  in 
a  state  of  active  hyperemia  is,  during  life, 
bright  red,  the  arteries,  large  and  small,  being 
visibly  injected,  while  the  capillaries,  filled  with 
arterial  blood,  produce  a  diffiise  rod  colour.  In 
experimental  hyperaemia  the  blood  may  remain 
bright  red  even  in  the  veins.  The  temperature 
of  external  parts  becomes  elevated,  though  not 
above  that  of  internal  parts.  Sometimes  there 
is  obrious  pulsation  or  throbbing.  There  may 
be  swelling,  which  is  due  to  simple  enlargement 
of  the  vessels,  not  to  exudation  of  fluid,  since  this 
does  not  occur  &om  artyrial  hypersemia  alone. 
The  nerves,  both  those  of  common  sensation  and 
those  of  special  sense,  are  more  excitable  than 
they  are  normally.  There  is  usually  a  subjec- 
tive sensation  of  warmth,  and  there  may  be  pain 
or  itching. 

Arterial  hyperaemia  may  last  for  a  long  time 
without  producing  any  change  whatever  in  the 
part  affected,  but  may,  under  conditions  little 
understood,  give  rise  to  hypertrophy,  ■which  some- 
times, though  rarely,  results  from  section  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic.  Transitory  but  repeated 
hyperaemic  conditions  more  regularly  produce  this 
result,  as  is  seen  in  hypertrophy  from  pressure ; 
in  thickening  of  the  skull  from  excessive  exposure 
of  the  head  to  the  sun ;  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
skin  and  its  glands  from  frequently  recurring 
hypersemia  of  the  face  (acne  rosacea).  This  kind 
of  hypersemia  constantly  precedes,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  produce,  inflammation.  It  does,  how- 
ever, render  the  tissues  more  vulnerable,  bring- 
ing them  into  a  condition  in  which  a  slight  cause 
will  set  up  inflammation.  Unless  the  vessels 
are  unsound,  simple  arterial  hypersemia  does  not 
lead  to  haemorrhage. 

B.  Passive  Syferamia  or  Venous  Congestion. — 
This  maybe  due  to— (l),I'e«ble  circulation;  or 
(2)  Obstruction  in  the  veins. 

(1)  Blood  may  be  imperfectly  removed  from 
a  part,  owing  to  the  imperfect  action  of  the 
forces  which  normally  maintain  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  veins.  These  are,  besides  the  action 
of  the  heart,  the  pressure  of  muscles  (combined 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  valves  in  the  veins), 
and  the  movement  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration. 
If  these  are  deflcient,  the  venous  current  will  be 


everywhere  delayed,  but  notably  in  those  parts 
where  it  has  to  overcome  the  action  of  gravity. 
In  the  erect  posture  this  will  be  the  case  in  the 
lower  limbs,  and  hence  venous  congestion  is  com- 
mon in  the  legs,  ankles,  and  feet.  In  decumbent 
patients,  for  an^ogous  reasons,  the  nates,  sacrum, 
shoulder-blades^  and  the  bases  of  the  Itings 
behind  become  the  seat  of  what  is  called  hypo- 
static  congestion.  Very  general  obstruction,  such 
as  results  from  imperfection  of  the  heart  itself, 
may  lead  to  the  condition  called  cyanosis,  which 
is  essentially  venous  congestion,  and  to  similar 
oongesticn  of  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
internal  organs,  with  very  serious  results, 

(2)  Obstruction  of  the  veins  is  rarely  produced 
by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  walls  of  these 
vessels,  but  may  result  from  coagulation  of  blood 
within  them.  Another  cause  is  external  pressure, 
such  as  that  of  tumours,  of  the  gravid  uterus,  or 
of  the  intestinal  contents,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
haemorrhoidal  veins.  Finally,  indurative  changes 
in  the  solid  viscera  lead  to  venous  obstruction, 
as  is  seen  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which  produces 
congestion  of  the  whole  portal  system. 

Signs  and  Eesults. —  The  colour  of  parts 
in  a  state  of  passive  hyperaemia  is  bluish  rather 
than  red,  the  veins,  large  and  small,  being  in- 
jected with  venous  blood,  and  the  capillaries, 
in  which  the  blood  is  also  venous,  producing  a 
uniform  purple  colour:  If  the  congestion  is 
extreme,  collateral  venous  channels  are  likely  to 
be  established,  which  are  sometimes  the  only 
evident  sign  of  internal  venous  obstruction.  The 
surface  is  usually  cooler  rather  than  hotter  when 
compared  with  corresponding  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  there  is  no  unusual  nervous  sensibility  or 
sense  of  throbbing.  Swelling  very  frequently 
occurs,  and  depends  on  actual  serous  effusion 
from  the  vessels,  so  that  the  parts  are  often 
anasarcous,  pitting  on  pressure  ;  while  in  cavities 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid. 

Venous  congestion  produces  more  important 
and  permanent  results  than  arterial.  In  experi- 
mental venous  obstruction,  besides  engorgement 
of  the  vessels,  two  nearly  constant  phenomena 
are  seen — copious  transudation  of  serum,  and 
migration  of  a  number  of  red  blood-disks  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  veins. 
Few  or  no  white  corpuscles  emigrate,  and  the 
arterial  circulation  is  unaltered.  The  absence 
or  occurrence  of  dropsy  depends  upon  the  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy  of  the  lymphatics  to  carry 
off  the  superfluous  serum.  In  ordinary  patho- 
logical venous  congestion  all  these  changes  are 
seen  to  some  extent ;  extravasation  of  red  blood- 
disks  being  shown  by  the  pigmentation  of  parts 
in  chronic  congestion ,  though  this  is  not  evident  in 
the  acute  condition.  Chronic  venous  congestion 
increases  the  hardness  and  density  of  organs, 
a  change  which  may,  in  the  first  instance,  result 
from  simple  oedema,  but  in  the  end  is  due  to 
fibroid  change  (see  Degeneeations).  Such 
organs  are  at  first  enlarged,  but  ultimately 
diminish  in  size,  and  suffer  fatty  atrophy,  not 
only  through  the  general  law  of  fibroid  change, 
but  because,  venous  blood  is  inadequate  to  the 
proper  nutrition  of  tissues.  These  changes  are 
seen  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  in  cases  of  obstruc- 
tive heart-disease.  External  parts,  as  the  skin 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  show  by  a  tendency 
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to  ulceration  that  they  are  imperfectly  nourished, 
and  are  also  liable  to  becomo  inflamed  from 
Blight  causes  (varicose  eczema). 

PosT-MOETBM  Charaoteks. — The  appearance 
of  hypersemie  parts  after  death  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  during  life.  The  colour  of 
the  blood  does  not  enable  us  to  say  whether 
the  hyperaemia  was  arterial  or  renous.  All 
blood  contained  in  the  body  after  death,  excluded 
from  the  air,  is  dark  or  venous,  but  becomes 
florid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  unless  it  have 
previously  undergone  some  post-mortem  change, 
or  some  morbid  alteration  during  life.  This 
change  may  be  watched  in  the  lungs  when  the 
chest  is  opened,  especially,  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren whose  lungs  have  little  local  colour.  The 
only  important  point  after  death  is  the  fulness  of 
the  three  kinds  of  vejssels.  Arteries  are  usually 
empty,  unless  diseased ;  the  larger  veins  almost 
always  full.  If  the  smaller  veins  and  arteries 
are  conspicuously  and  brightly  injected,  the  part 
may  be  described  simply  as  congested ;  a  uniform 
colour  indicates  fulness  of  the  capillaries,  which 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  microscope.  Uncom- 
plicated arterial  hypersemia  leaves  no  trace  after 
deati ;  the  appearance  of  it  is  produced  by  in- 
flammation. Simple  venous  hypersemia  can  only 
be  recognised  as  such  after  death  by  comparison, 
that  is,  with  the  same  part  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Chronic  venous  congestion  is  indicated 
by  many  of  the  same  characters  as  during  life. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  for  arterial 
hypersemia  mere  staining  with  blood-piginent 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessels;  nor  for  venous 
congestion  mere  post-mortem  hypostasis,  or  the 
settling  down  of  the  blood,  if  fluid,  after  death. 

II.  Ansemia. — General  anaemia  is  a  morbid 
condition  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  blood, 
or,  more  correctly,  a  deficiency  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  throughout  the  whole  body. 
It  is  also  called  oligemia,  or  oligocytliiEmia  (see 
Anemia).  Local  ansemia,  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned,  signifies  deficiency  of  blood  in  a  part. 
It  may  be  complete  or  partial.  Complete  local 
ansemia  can  only  occur  when  the  blood-supply  of  a 
part  is  totally  cut  off  by  obstruction  of  its  arteries. 
The  conditions  and  consequences  of  such  obstmo- 
t  ion  are  discussed  elsewhere  (see  Embolism.)  Par- 
tial ansemia  or  iscAismia  may  be  produced  by  direct 
pressure,  or  else  by  arterial  obstruction,  perma- 
nent or  transitory.  Permanent  ansemia  of  many 
parts  results  from  gradual  obstruction  of  arteries 
by  atheromatous  change,  or,  still  more  strikingly, 
by  a  form  of  endarteritis  (endarteritis  obliterans) 
attributed  to  syphilis ;  or,  again,  from  deposi- 
tion of  fibrin  on  the  diseased  vascular  wall. 
Temporary  ansemia  results  from  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  annular  fibre-cells  in  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  artery.  Such  a  contraction  may 
be  produced  experimentally  by  direct  electrical 
stimulation,  or  by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
branches  distributed  to  the  vessel ;  and  in  pa- 
thological conditions  we  find  such  contraction 
occurring  in  consequence  of  some  derangement 
of  the  nerve-centres,  or  from  reflex  irritation, 
or  even,  as  it  would  seem,  idiopathically.  Neu- 
ralgia and  migraine  are  often  accompanied  or 
caused  by  spasm  of  the  arteries,  and  epilepsy 
has,  with  less  certainty,  been  attributed  to  the 
eame  cause.    In  these  cases  it  is  possible,  as  is 
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held  by  some  authorities,  that  ansemia  of  the 
nerve-tissue  is  the  cause  of  the  disturbed  inner- 
ration.  Hysterical  blindness,  and  probably  other 
hysterical  afiSections,  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way. 

SiGKS  AND  Eesults, — An  anaemic  part  is 
pale,  its  temperature  in  the  case  of  external 
parts  is  diminished,  and  there  is  weakened  or 
arrested  arterial  pulsation.  A  permanent  con- 
dition of  anaemia,  even  if  only  partial,  produces 
degeneration,  ending  in  atrophy  of  the  affected 
part.  The  wasting  of  the  skin,  and  possibly  that 
of  the  kidneys  in  old  age,  is  due  to  this  cause. 
Transitory  ansemia  causes  necessarily  a  cessa- 
tion of  functional  activity,  in  the  part,  as  ia 
obvious  in  the  nerve-centres  and  the  muscles ; 
but  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  produce  any 
permanent  change.  Compression  or  obstruction 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  produces  symptoms  of 
temporary  paraplegia.  J.  K.  Payhb.  ' ;, 

CIROTTIiATIOir,  Disaases  of  Organs  of. 
The  organs  of  circulation  comprehend,  the 
heart,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  the  inter- 
vening capillaries.  The  diseases  affecting  each 
of  these  structures  will  be  found  described  under 
their  respective  headings.  It  has,  however,  been 
thought  desirable  to  give  in  this  place  a  general 
sketch  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  inti- 
mate relations  that  exist  between  the  parts  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus  maybe  disturbed  bydisease. 
While  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  the 
capillaries  have  each  special  diseases,  related 
to  their  differences  of  structure  and  of  fdnction, 
the  effect  of  such  diseases  is  rarely  or  never 
purely  local.  The  otheJ*  parts  of  the  circulation 
on  either  side  of  the  lesion  and  the  regions  to 
which  the  vessels  are  distributed  suffer  more  or 
less  from  the  local  disease.  This  is  true  whether 
the  disease  be  structural  or  only  functional;  and 
whether,  in  the  latter  case,  the  nervous  system 
or  the  blood  be  the  primary  seat  of  the  disorder. 
Viewed  thus,  the  subject  will  be  best  considered 
under  three  heads : — 1.  The  structural  changes 
of  the  several  organs  of  circulation,  and  the 
diseases  and  disorders  to  which  they  give  rise 
in  other  parts  of  the  system,  whether  general 
or  local.  2.  The  functional  disorders  of  the 
organs  of  circulation  due  to  nervous  disturbance, 
both  local  and  general.  3.  The  fmuiiional  dis- 
orders of  the  circulation  due  to  changes  in  the 
blood.  We  shall  discuss  these  divisions  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  named, 

(A) — Stktjctuhal  Chanobs  in  the  Orbaws  of 
CiEonLATioN. — The  heart  is  liable  to  organic 
disease  either  in  its  propelling  muscular  walls,  its 
regulating  valves,  or  its  controlling  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  diseases  of  each  of' ' 
these  parts  of  the  cardiac  apparatus  affect  respee-'" 
tively  its  several  functions.  Thus  disease  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart  affects  the  force  or  pressure ; 
valvular  disease  primarily  disturbs  the  distribu- 
tion or  quantity  of  blood  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
circulation ;  while  nervous  disorder  especially  in- 
terferes with  the  rate  and  regularity  of  its  move- 
ments. Diseases  of  the  arteries  interfere  with 
the  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  through  them, 
and  produce  secondary  disturbances  of  distn- 
bution  or  of  pressure.  When  the  oapiUary  walls 
are  degenerated  or  ruptured^  or  when  their  canal) 
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<ani  blocked  as  a  result  of  embolism  or  throm- 
bosis in  arteries  or  reins,  nutrition  is  disturbed 
in  various  ways.  Lastly,  the  veins  may  be  the 
seat  of  a  variety  of  lesions,  which  prevent  the 
return  of  blood,  and  lead  to  hsemorrhage  or  to 
dropsy.  We  shall  consider  the  diseases  that  hare 
been  above  indicated  from  a  common  point  of 
view,  viz.  their  effects  upon  the  circulation. 

1.  The  pressure  of  blood  within  the  circula- 
tion may  be  either  increased,  diminished,  or 
irregularly  distributed.  The  most  marked  in- 
stance of  increased  pressure  is  seen  in  simple 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  witho\it  val- 
vular disease,  especially  if  the  hypertrophy  be 
associated  with  increased  peripheral  resistance, 
as  observed  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The 
effects  of  increased  pressure  on  the  heart  are 
cardiac  enlargement  with  its  consequences,  and 
valvular  disease ;  in  the  arteries,  they  are  fulness, 
elongation,  thickening,  and  atheroma  with  its 
results.  The  ptilse  is  strong  and  full,  and  may 
possess  the  various  characters  of  the  vessel-wall 
just  enumerated.  The  capillaries  are  over-dis- 
tended, and  may  be  ruptured,  hsemorrhage  being 
the  result.  The  functions  of  the  several  organs 
are,  under  favourable  circumstances,  more  active ; 
and  the  venous  circulation  is  more  free. 

Diminished  pressure  of  the  circulation  is  more 
common,  and  is  seen  in  dilatation  with  thinning 
of  the  cardiac  walls,  in  atrophy,  in  fatty  de- 
generation, and  in  fibroid  hypertrophy  or  de- 
generation. The  effects  of  diminished  pressure 
within  the  circulation  generally  are  the  reverse 
of  those  of  increased  pressure.  The  arteries  are 
comparatively  empty  and  small,  and  the  pulse  is 
weak,  small,  and  often  irregular.  The  capil- 
laries are  insuf&ciently  supplied  with  blood ;  the 
visible  surfaces  are  ansemic,  or  passively  con- 
gested; and  the  various  functions  are  feebly 
discharged.  The  backward  pressure  within  the 
veins  is,  on  the  contrary,  increased ;  the  blood 
tends  to  accumulate  within  them;  the  walls  are 
dilated ;  the  valves  are  disorganised ;  and  passive 
congestion,  thrombosis,  dropsy,  and  chronic  in- 
flammation are  frequent  results. 

2.  The  Quantity  of  blood  distributed. — What 
has  just  been  said  concerning  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  applies,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  quantity 
distributed  through  the  circulatory  system.  In 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  a  larger  amount  of 
blood  passes  through  it  in  a  given  time,  and  the 
arteries  and  pulse  are  full ;  while  in  atrophy 
and  dilatation  the  quantity  is  less,  and  the 
pulse  is  empty  and  contracted. 

3.  The  most  frequent  disturbance  observed 
is  irregularity  of  distrihtition.  This  condition 
generiJly  affects  the  pressure  and  quantity  to- 
gether, but  may  affect  one  more  than  the  other. 
Irregular  distribution  of  blood  and  of  pressure 
is  most  markedly  present  in  valvular  imperfec- 
tion, and  especially  in  aortic  and  mitral  regur- 
gitation. It  is  also  seen  in  obstruction  and 
other  allied  conditions  of  the  arteries,  especially 
of  the  aorta.  In  the  parts  of  the  circulation  and 
in  the  organs  situated  behind  the  seat  of  disease, 
irregularity  of  distribution  of  blood  and  of  pres- 
sure is  manifested  in  the  form  of  dilatation, 
such  as  enlargement  and  engorgement  of  the 
heart,  of  congestion  and  associated  changes  in 
tlie  lungs   and  abdominal  viscera,  of  haemor- 
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rhage,  and  of  various  exudations  and  effusions 
whether  as  oedema,  dropsy,  or  catarrh.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  portions  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus  beyond  the  seat  of  disease  are  under- 
filled and  undersized ;  the  organs  are  deprived 
of  their  sufficient  supply  of  blood :  and  ansemia, 
with  its  further  consequences,  is  the  result. 

4.  Frequency  and  Rhythm. — Among  the  most 
common  foTms  of  cardiac  disturbance  are  altera- 
tion of  frequency  and  irregularity  df  rhythm. 
Alteration  in  frequency  is  generally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increase ;  but  unnatural  slowing  may  also 
occur  as  a  symptom  of  fatty  degeneration  and 
other  morbid  conditions.  The  essential  causes 
of  modifications  in  the  rate  of  the  heart's  action 
are  very  complex  and  obscure,  for  the  muscular 
tissue,  the  intrinsic  nervous  apparatus,  and  the 
extra-cardiac  nerVes  and  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  may,  in  different  instances,  be  all 
more  or  less  concerned.  As  a  rule,  increased 
frequency  is  associated  with,  and  proportionate 
to,  weakness  of  ventricular  contraction.  Un 
natural  slowing  is  believed  to  be  generally  ner- 
vous in  its  origin ;  but  it  may  sometimes  be  due 
to  inertness  df  the  muscular  substance  from 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  heart. 
The  remarks  that  have  just  been  made  respect- 
ing frequency  apply  equally  to  disturbance  of 
rhythm  and  irregularity  of  contraction.  Fre- 
quency and  irregularity  of  pulse  in  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  are  generally  indications  of 
serious  cardiac  weakness,  and  are  often  found 
in  the  later  stages  of  heart-disease,  whether  its 
original  seat  has  been  valvular  or  parietal. 

(B.)   FtJNCTIONAI,   NeEVOTJS  DiSORBEES  op  THT3 

CiEOTHATiow, — ^When  the  distribution  and  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  structures  associated  with 
the  organs  of  circulation  are  considered,  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  the  disorders  of  the 
heart  and  vessels  due  to  nervous  influences  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 

Through  the  medium  of  th'C  nervous  system 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  affected  by  every  sen- 
sory impression  received  by  the  brain ;  specially 
by  inflnences  proceeding  from  the  following 
parts : — the  respiratory  centre,  the  respiratory 
organs,  the  blood-vessels,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  cerebrum  itself 
withtheorgans  of  sense.  Many  of  the  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  with  which  the  reader  is  fami- 
liar in  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  occasioned 
through  nervous  channels,  especially  siich  respi- 
ratory diseases  as  are  attended  with  imperfect 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  In  the  blood-vessels, 
the  most  marked  example  of  nervous  associa- 
tion between  them  and  the  heart  is  afforded 
by  the  relaxation  of  the  arteries  in  cardiac 
over-distension  and  embarrassment  through  the 
operation  of  the  depressor  nerve,  which,  passing 
from  the  heart  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  in 
the  medulla,  inhibits  or  controls  the  constrict- 
ing influences  constantly  exerted  by  this  centre 
on  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  effects 
the  relaxation  of  these  vessels  and  '  depresses ' 
the  circulation  or  lowers  the  blood-pressure. 
Cardiac  di.sturbance  referable  to  abdominal 
causes  is  so  familiar  that  it  needs  scarcely 
to  be  mentioned ;  and  such  disturbance,  though 
frequently  direct,  is  more  frequently  indirect 
or   reflex  through   the  nervous  centres.    Tho 
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Bondition  of  the  Uood-yesaels  within  the  ab- 
domen has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  heart 
find  circulation  generally,  as  may  be  seen  in  cases 
of  shook,  injury,  and  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum and  great  viscera.  The  twfaee  of  the 
bqdy,  as  the  seat  of  impressions  of  touch,  of 
temperature,  ajid  of  common  sensibility,  may 
prove  to  be  the  source  of  cardio-vaseular  nervous 
disturbance.  It  is  through  impressions  on  the 
nerves  of  the  surface  that  the  circulation  may 
be  disturbed  until  seriously  embarrassed,  and 
even  paralysed,  as  in  shock,,  exposure  to  cold, 
&c. ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  roused  to  activity, 
by  blistering,  flagellation,  douching,  &o.  Lastly, 
the  more  extreme  and  frequent,  as  well  as  the 
more  irregiilar  and  varied  nervous  disturbances 
of  the  circulatory  organs  are  due  to  conditions 
of  the;  brain.  The  most  common  of  all  forms 
of  circulatory  disturbance  is  seen  in  emotional 
excitement,  as  palpitation,  with  vascular  throb- 
bing,, and  as  in  blushing  or  in  pallor. 

Z'Ae  general  phenomena  of  functional  disorders 
of  the  circulation  due  to  nervous  disturbance 
are — (1)  Alteration  in  the  force,  frequency,  and 
rhythm  ot  the  cardiac  movements-;  and  (2)  Dis- 
turbances of  sensibility  referable  to  the  condition 
of  the  nerves,  to  distension  of  the  cavities,  and 
to  irregular  muscular  contraction.  In  certain 
cases  the  cardio-vaseular  disorder  may  be  ex- 
tensive, complex,  and  serious,  and  may  involve 
the  neighbouring  nerves,  as  is  seen  in  angina 
pectoris.  The  remote  effects  of  these  attacks 
of  functional  failure  are  fully  described  else- 
where. See  Heakt,  Functional  Disorders  of. 
Other  disorders  of  a  complex  character  occur, 
such  as  Graves's  ■  disease,  which  is  probably 
Beferable  to  a  nervous  origin., 

(0.)  Pdnotionai,  DisoiiDESs  op  the  Ciboula- 

TION,  DEPBNDma  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BlXlOD, 

■^The  blood  is  so  essentially  associated  with  the 
organs  of  circulation,  that  any  alteration  either 
in  its  quantity  or  in  its  composition  speedily 
manifests  itself  in  disorders  of  the  heart  or 
vessels.  Besides  the  effect  on  the  general  intra- 
vascular pressure  that  follows  directly  any 
change  in  the  blood,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  any  morbid  state  of  this  fluid  reacts  upon 
the  circulation — namely,  first,  by  affecting  the 
nutrition  of  the  cardiac  and  vascular  walls ; 
and,  secondly,  through  the  agency  of  the  ner- 
vous centres.  Thus,  when  the  amount  of  blood 
is  below  the  normal,  not  only  is  the  circulation 
comparatively  depressed,  but  the  myocardium  is 
ill-nourished  and  feeble,  the  tone  of  the  vessels 
is  low,  and  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, which  directly  or  indirectly  control  the 
heart,  is  greatly  increased.  The  opposite  condi- 
tion— 9f  plethora,  high  blood-pressure,  enlarged 
and  powerful  heart,  and  energetic  nervous 
system  cannot,  within  definite  limits,  be  con- 
sidered morbid,  but  rather  an  evidence  of  too 
robust  health.  The  most  frequent  changes  in 
the  quality  of  the  blood  are  those  which  are 
associated  with  anaemia,  as  first  described.  The 
"®^'  "">st  important  group  of  cases  is  that  in 
which  the  blopd  contains  some  poison,  whether 
generated  within  the  body  or  introduced  from 
without.  The  disturbances  of  the  circulation 
by  poisons  of  all  kinds  ane  very  numerous  and 
complex.    When  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  is 
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of  long  duration,  and  moderate  in  degree,  chrcnie 
disease  may  be  set  up  throughout  the  organs  of 
circulation ;  and  this  ia  probably  the  mode  of 
origin  ,  of  the  cardio-vaseular  disease  .so  often 
found  accompanying  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
B.  QtTAiN,  M.D. 

CIEKHOSIS  (k#^s,  yellow).— Sinon.':  Sde- 
rosis ;  Pibroid  Substitution;  Fibroid  Degene- 
ration ;  Chronic  Interstitial  Inflammation ;  Ir, 
Cirrkose ;  Ger.  Cirrhose.  .,  ^ 

The  term  cirrhosis,  which- was  origjnallyjiii. 
vented  to  describe  a  particular  state  of  theiliver 
has  now  acquired  a  more  extended  meaning, 
and  is  applied  to  similar  morbid  processes  affect- 
ing other  organs,  though  the  name  itself 
derived  as  it  is  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
liver  in  this  disease,  ceases  to  be  properly 
applicable.  Cirrhosis  may  be  regarded  as  a 
chronic  non-suppurative  inflammation  affecting 
the  interstitial,  connective,  and  supporting 
tissues  of  the  different  organs,  and  not  those  by 
which  the  proper  physiological  function  ia  per- 
formed. The  process  begins,  after  a  more  or 
less  protracted  hypersemia,  by  the  appearance 
in  the  interstitial  tissues,  between  the  proper 
functional  elements,  of  small  lymphoid  cor- 
puscles or  leucocytes,  which  are  arranged  in 
lines  or  tracts  interpenetrating  the  affected 
organ. ,  These  corpuscles  crowd  the  tunica 
adventitia  of  the  small  vessels,  the  lymph- 
spaces,  and  the  cavities  in  which  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  lie ;  and  when  present: in,  con- 
siderable amount  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as 
narrow  lines  of  a  slightly  translucent,  greyish 
material.  This  condition  was  formerly  termed 
cellular  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue,«nd 
the  corpiisdes  themselves  were  supposed; to 
originate  from  proliferation,  of  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles.  More  recent  researches  have, 
however,  shown  that  in  inflammation  the  connec- 
tive-vtissue.  corpuscles  remain  quite  passive  and) 
take  no  part  in  the  formation  of  new  cells.  The 
early  stage  of  cirrhosis  is  therefore  more 
correctly  described  as  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
connective  tissue.  The  cells  themselves  are 
white  blood-globules,  which  have  emigratedfcom 
the  vessels,  and  their  descendants.  The  amount 
of  this  cellular  exudation  varies  very  much 
in  different  organs  in  the  different  forms  of  the. 
disease.  In  many  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
and  in  the  fibroid  induration  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  of  the  pylorus,  it  is  very 
considerable,  and  causes  much  increase  in  the 
bulk  of  the  affected  organ.  In  other  instances, 
as  in  some  forms  of  granular  kidney,  it  may 
be  very  small.  Many  pathologists  consequently . 
regard  the  process  ia  these  cases  fis  essentially 
one  of  atrophy  of  the  true  physiological  tissue, 
and  the  indurated  fibrous  tissue  which  results  as 
consisting  of  the  withered  remains  of  the  vessels 
ducts,  &e.  of  the  organ. 

The  later  stages  of  the  process  consist  in  the 
conversion  of  these  tracts,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  closely  analogous  to  ordinary  grannla- 
tion-tissue,_into  fibrous  tissuoL  A  more  or  less 
fibrillated  intercellular  substance  appears^  the 
corpuscles  diminish  in  number ;  the  remaining 
ones  become  in  part  elongated  and  oar-shaped, 
and  some  may  pass  into  true  spindle-cellBi  oi>» 
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become  stellate :  in  cinhosis  of  the  lung  tracts 
of  true  spindle-cell  tissue  are  often  met  with. 
In  the  liver,  ■where  much  of  this  new  tissue  is 
often  formed,  numerous  blood-vessels  become 
developed  in  it:  they  are  devoid  of  distinct 
walls  and  consist  merely  of  channels  lined  by 
endothelium.  The  fibrous  tissue  which  is  the 
final  result  of  the  whole  process,  closely  re- 
sembles ordinary  cicatricial  tissue ;  it  is  usually 
tough,  dense,  and  imperfectly  fibrillated,  with 
a  strong  tendency  to  contract.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  less 
frequently  in  the  liver,  portions  of  it  consist  of  a 
reticulated  connective  tissue. 

The  effect  of  this  series  of  changes  on  the  proper 
physiological  tissue  of  the  organ  is  to  cause  its 
atrophy;  This  is  partly  due  to  the  direct  pres- 
sure of  the  new  growth,  when  it  is  formed  in  large 
quantities,  but  chiefly  to  the  constriction  of  the 
contracting  fibrous  tissue  and  the  consequent  ob- 
literation of  the  blood-vessels;  for  even  where,  as 
in  the  liver,  new  vessels  are  developed,  the  origi- 
nal vessels  of  the  organ  become  obliterated.  The 
atrophy  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  organs  ap- 
pears to  take  place  by  a  gradual  process  of  granu- 
lar and  fatty  degeneration  followed  by  absorp- 
tion. Sometimes,  particularly'in  the  lungs  and 
supraxenal  capsules,  this  change  is  less  gradual,' 
and  portions  of  the  original  tissue  together  with 
the  new  growth  lose  their  vitality  m  masse,  pass 
at  once  into  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  and 
ultimately  become  caseous  and  even  calcareous, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  ^  opaque-yellow 
nodules  surrounded  by  the  semi-t]^ansluc6nt  grey 
fibrous  tracts.  In  these  cases  it  becomes  difficult 
to  draw  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between 
cirrhosis  and  true  tuberculosis,  and  the  difficulty 
is  rendered  greater  from  the  fact  that  chronic 
tuberculosis  in  itself  sets  up  the  cirrhotic 
process.  In  the  lung  the  caseous  transforma- 
tion is  no  doubt  most  commonly  caused  by  the 
filling  up  of  the  air-vesicles  with  large 
epithelioid  catarrhal  cdls  (»)ineidently'with  the 
ciSrhotiC' change' in  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
These  catarrhal  cells  not  being  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  blood-vessels,  are  especially 
prone  to  caseous  change.  So,  too,  in  the  suprarenal 
capsules  the  caseous  nodules,  if  examined  early 
enough,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  tubular 
spaces  of  the  organ  filled  with  their  cells  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration'.  In  the  liver,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  secretory  cells,  being  in  intimate 
relation  with  thie  blood-vessels,  are  not  liable 
to  this  caseous  transformation^  Again,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  strict  demarcation  be- 
tween Syphilitic  affections  of  the  viscera  and  true 
cirrhosis.  ^  Even  the  typical  gummata  of  sfyphills 
briginatie  in  kM  are  surrounded  by  tracts  of 
cirrhotic  induration ;  and  in  other  cases  where 
true  gummata  are  not  found,  the  only  difference 
between  cirrhosis  and  syphilis  is  that  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  greater  accumulation  of  the  new 
growth  afparticular  points  aUd  a  less  geUeral 
diffusion  of  it  through  the  oi-gan.  Lastly,  in 
some 'caaes,  as  in  'the  cirrhotic  liver  Of  hereditary 
syphilis,  the  two  processes  are  identical. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  inq'uire  into  the  eauses  of 
arrhosis,  wefind  this,t'it  is  generally  preceded  by 
R  protracted  hypersemia  of  the  affected  organ 
produced  by  some  chrom'c  irritation,  whether 
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functional  or  mechanical.  As  examples  of  this 
may  be  mentioned  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  which 
results  from  the  congestion  produced  by  spirit- 
drinking  |  sclerosis  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions  after  protracted  maniacal 
excitement ;  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  the  result  of 
prolonged  inhalation  of  irritating  dust  in  the 
various  forms  of  grinders'  and  miners'  phthisis ; 
the  cirrhotic  thickening  of  the  pylorus  in 
chronio  catarrh  of  the  stomach  ;  and  cirrhotic 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  heart  extending  to 
those  organs  :  in  chronic  inflammation  of  their 
serous  coverings.  A  mere  passive  congestion, 
however,  if  long  continued,  may  cause  a  simple 
hypertrophy  or  overgrowth  of  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue,  and  more  or  less  induration  in 
consequence.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  the  same  tendency  to  excite  active 
proliferation  and  the  formation  of  the  contract- 
ing fibrous  tissue  characteristic  of  true 
cirrhosis.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  we 
usually  meet  with  ■  a  slight .  degree  of  the 
cirrhotic  change  in  cases  of  '  nutmeg '  atrophy  of 
the  liver  due  to  prolonged  passive  congestion  of 
the  hepatic  venous  system.  W.  Cayiet. 

OIBKHOSIS    OF  LIVBB,   LUBTG,   &o. 

See  L;vEE,  Luso,  &c..  Diseases  of. , , 

■  Ciyiti  INCAPACITY.— One  of  the  causes 
of  this  condition  is  mental  weakness  or  disease, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  physician  to 
aid  in  determining  the  existence  and  nature  of 
such  conditions.  There  is  a  kind  of  iucapacity 
which  is  implied  in  the  restriction  of  a  perison'g 
liberty  when  he  is  placed  under  care  inanasylum 
or  other  special  place  of  treatment.  The  neces- 
sary information  regarding  this  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Lunacy,  Laws  of.  But  the  question 
of  Incapacity  is  more  directly  raised  when  it  is 
proposed  that  a  person?  should'  be  declared  unfit 
to  exercise  his  civil  lights,  to  require  the 
shield  of  the  law  to  prevent  his  being  imposed 
on,  and  to  obtain  special  protection  for  his  pro- 
perty.- Medical  evidence  will  req'uire  to  be  taken 
if  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  Commission  of 
Lunacy  to  be  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  This 
is  a  proceeding  which  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
if  it  can  properly  be  avoided.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  till  a  person  is  found  lunatic  by 
!  inquisition  he  may,  though  placed  in  an  asylum 
under  regular  certificates,  exercise  his  rights  un- 
'  restricted  in  the  disposal  of  his  property.  The 
acts  of  any  person  either  in  or  out  of  an  asylum 
;may,  however,  be  declared  invalid  if  it  can  be 
i  shown  that  at  the  time  they  were  performed 
the 'person  laboured  Under  sUch  an  insanity  as 
i  rendered-  him  incapable  of  performing  them' 
i  rationally  aUd  without  iiijuriouS  consequences. 
On  this  principle  any  person  may  be  found  to 
have  been  incapable  of  cotitracting  marriage,  of 
!  executing  a  'deed,  contracting'  a  debt,  making  a 
'will,  or  giving  credible  evidence.  The" principle, 
|it  must  be' ca'refully  noted,  is  not  that  the  mere 
;  existence  of  Insanity  in  the  person  performing 
I  them  invalidates  such  actions,  but  that  if  the 
i  insanity  has  materially  affected  the  character 
:  and  quality  of  the  actions  they  may  be  thereby' 
I  invalidated.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
■  principles  that  a  medical  jurist  has  to  keep  in 
mind,  as  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  mistake  to  sup- 
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pose  that  a,  person  is  necessarily  incapacitated 
for  the  performance  of  every  civil  act  the  moment 
he  can  be  proved  to  lahoxir  under  any  condition 
to  Vhich  the  term  insanity  may  be  applied.  Per- 
haps the  case  in  which  the  validity  of  a  civil  act 
is  most  easily  endangered  by  the  existence  of 
any  form  of  insanityis  the  contract  of  marriage. 
This  proceeding  is  supposed  so  to  affect  the 
whole  relations  of  life  that  almost  any  form  of 
unsoundness  of  mind  may  be  sufficient  to  inter- 
fere vrith  that  intelligent  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration -which  is  essential  to  the  giving  of 
rational  consent. 

The  different  kinds  of  mental  disease  will  be 
found  described  elsewhere  (see  Ihsaniti),  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  practitioner,  when  dealing 
with  medico-legal  questions,  should  be  fuUy  ac- 
quainted with  them.  But  it  is  chiefly  important 
that  he  should  distinguish  the  two  following 
classes:  (1)  diseased  perversion  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  (2)  weakness  or  enfeeblement  of 
the  mental  faculties  resulting  either  from  de- 
fective development,  disease,  or  decay.  The 
first  class  includes  all  kinds  of  insanity  which 
are  the  result  of  a,ctive  disease.  These  would  be 
the  simple  forms  of  delirium,  mania,  melan- 
cholia, and  monomania ;  as  well  as  the  similar 
primary  conditions  which  are  found  in  general 
paralysis,  and  other  diseases  which  present  ma- 
niacal, melancholic,  or  monomaniaoal  symptoms. 
It  is  in  this  class  that  the  special  knowledge  of 
the  physician  can  be  most  successfully  applied 
in  aiding  the  administration  of  justice.  In  order 
to  establish  the  incapacity  of  a  person  said  to 
labour  under  any  of  these  forms  of  disease,  it 
must  be  necessary  that  an  expeidenced  physician 
should  not  only  be  able  to  detect  their  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  but  also  to  show  that  the 
perfbrmance  of  the  duties  or  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  under  consideration  would  be  modified  or 
obstructed  by  the  existence  of  such  disease.  The 
second  class  includes  congenital  imbecility,  and 
all  the  forms  of  what  is  called  chronic  dementia — 
all  those  enfeeblements  of  mind  which  are  some- 
times the  remaining  effects  of  acute  disease,  some- 
times the  concomitants  of  chronic  disease,  and 
sometimes  only  the  mental  phase  of  senile  decay. 
Here,  again,  the  information  which  maybe  com- 
municated by  the  physician  must  be  of  great 
importance.  But  in  estimating  the  extent  to 
which  a  condition  of  mere  mental  weakness  will 
disable  a  person  from  the  performance  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  actions  there  is  not  so  much  special 
medical  knowledge  required  as  is  necessary  in 
the  consideration  of  active  disease. 

Marriage. — As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
mere  existence  of  any  form  of  insanity  in  one  of 
the  parties  may  render  a  contract  of  marriage 
void.  In  one  case  which  terminated  in  this 
manner,  a  man  who  had  been  insane  and  when 
in  that  state  had  voluntarily  contracted  marriage 
instituted  the  suit  himself. 

Civil  Contracts  may  be  held  binding  although 
made  by  lunatics.  If  the  person  with  whom  a 
contract  is  made  had  no  knowledge  that  the 
person  contracting  was  insane,  and  if  no  attempt 
was  made  to  take  undue  advantage  of  him,  the 
contract  would  be  held  good. 

Wills.— A  person  is  considered  to  be  of  a  dis- 
posing mind,  that  is,  capable  of  making  a  valid 


will,  if  he  knows  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he 
is  performing,  and  is  fully  aware  of  its  conse- 
quences. It  is  iii  regard  to  the  making  of  wills 
that  the  law  has  carried  out  most  thoroughly  the 
principle  that  the  validity  of  an  act  .ought  to  be 
maintained  in  cases  of  insanity  unless  at  the 
time  the  act  is  performed  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  agent  can  be  shown  to  render  him  unfit  to 
perform  that  particular  act  in  a  rational  manner. 
Persons  have  made  valid  wills  while  inmates  of 
lunatic, asylums.  And  one  will  was  held  to  bs 
good  though  the  testator  had  committed  suicide 
within  three  days  after  its  execution.  The  ex- 
istence of  delusion  which  has  been  regarded  by 
lawyers  as  of  such  importance  in  cases  of  al- 
leged insanity  does  not  invalidate  a  will ;  for  it 
has  been  declared  to  be  '  compatible  with  the 
retention  of  the  general  powers  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,'  and  to  be  '  insufficient  to  overthrow 
the  will  unless  it  was  calculated  to  influence  the 
testator  in  making  it.'  On  the  other  j  hand,  a 
will  may  be  invalidated  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ence of  mental  states  which  would  not  be  re 
garded  as  insanity  from  either  a  legal  or  medical 
point  of  view.  Drowsiness  and  stupor  resulting 
from  erysipelas  or  fever,  extreme  weakness  from 
cholera,  and  failure  of  memory  in  old  age,  have 
all  been  found  sufficient  to  render  wills  void.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  medical  man  is  called 
on  to  be  witness  to  a  will.  On  such  an  occasion 
it  is  his  duty  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  tests- 
mentary  capacity  of  the  testator.  His  subse- 
quent evidence  in  regard  to  this,  will,  in  case  of 
dispute,  be  of  almost  decisive  influence  if  he  has 
taken  proper  means  of  forming  an  opinion..  In 
all  cases,  therefore,  where  there  may  be  a  possi 
bility  of  doubt  it  is  well  to  require  the  testator 
to  show  that  without  extraneous  aid,  and  \ritli- 
out  referring  to  the  document  itself,  he  remem- 
bers and  imderstands  all  the  provisions  of  the 
deed. 

Evidence  of  the  Insane. — Lunacy  was,  till  a 
recent  date,  regarded  by  the  law  as  incapacita- 
ting a  patient  from  giving  evidence. in  court. 
But  according  to  the  much  more  extended  sig- 
nification which  the  term  lunacy  has  received  it 
now  includes  states  of  mind  which  are  looked 
on  as  compatible  with  testimonial  capacity. 
Where  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  luuatiis 
understands  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  can 
give  a  rational  account  of  such  things  as  happen 
before  his  eyes,  the  evidence  may  be  admitted. 
But  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  such  evidence 
wiU  still  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  fulfils 
the  conditions  commonly  required  to  constitute 
credibility.  It  has,  been  held,  however,  that  when 
a  person  has  suffered  from  an  attack  of  insanity 
between  the  occurrence  of  the  transaction  and 
the  time  he  tenders  his  testimony,  his  evidence 
cannot  be  admitted. 

Manof/emmt  of  Properti/. — Where  persons  are 
supposed  to  be  unable  from  unsoundness  of  mind 
to  undertake  the  management  of  their  own  pro- 
perty, it  may  be  necessary  that  they  should' be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  but  this  proceeding  is  not  usually  had 
recourse  to  unless  there  is  urgent  necessity  or  a 
strong  probability  that  the  person's  incapacity 
will  be  permanent,  It  is  consequently  resorted 
to  chiefly  in  chronic  or  congenital  cases  whew 
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there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  individual ;  and  in  cases  of  recent 
insanity  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  an  asylum  for  the  protection  of  the  individual 
it  may  also  be  necessary  to  obtain  protection 
for  hia  property  by  the  aid  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  giving  evidence  or  framing  a 
statement  in  such  a  case  it  is  important,  if 
incapacity  is  to  be  proved,  to  show  that  the 
individual  has  been  found,  when  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances requiring  such  capacity,  unable  to 
perform  the  acts  which  the  management  of 
property  necessitates.  In  cases  of  active  in- 
sanity it  is  especially  required  to  show,  not 
merely  that  there  is  delusion  or  other  symptoms 
of  insanity,  but  that  the  insanity  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  specially  to  disable  the  person  from 
duly  performing  the  duties  which  would  be  re- 
quired of  him.  Difficulties  most  frequently  occur 
in  cases  of  imbecility  and  dementia ;  but  the  ver- 
dicts in  such  cases  when  disputed  will  generally 
be  foimd  to  rest  rather  upon  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  evidence  of  the  actual  behaviour  of  the 
individual  than  upon  the  mere  medical  view  of 
his  mental  condition.  The  most  effectual  aid  that 
the  medical  witness  can  render  in  such  cases  is 
to  show  whether  there  are  or  are  not  such  pecu- 
liarities in  the  conduct  of  the  person  under  inquisi- 
tion as  are  known  to  be  chaiactferistic  of  imbeciles 
or  demented  persons.  In  undisputed  cases,  where 
the  duty  of  the  medical  man  consists  merely  in 
making  an  affidavit,  there  is  no  special  difficulty 
to  be  encountered.  Brevity,  scrupulous  accuracy, 
and  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  unsoundness  of 
mind  as  involves  incompetency  to  manage  pro- 
perty must  be  established,  are  the  most  important 
requirements.  A  person  found  by  the  court  to 
be  incapable  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
'  committee  of  the  person,'  and  the  property  under 
a  '  committee  of  the  estate.'  In  Scotland  an 
application  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Curator  bonis  takes  the  place  of 
the  English  inquisition.  The  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  Scotch  process  are  that  it  is  cheaper,  more 
easily  effected  and  more  easily  annulled,  and 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  person  of  the  lunatic. 
The  functions  of  the  curator  correspond  to  those 
of  the  committee  of  the  estate  in  the  English 
court.  The  Scotch  procedure  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian  of  the  person  was  virtually 
in  desuetude  until  the  passing  of  a  recent 
statute  (31  and  32  Viet.,  cap,  100).  Under 
this  act  a  brieve  for  the  cognition  of  an  al- 
leged lunatic  is  issued  from  Chancery  and  tried 
before  a  judge,  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  a 
special  jury..  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  of 
jury  trials  in  other  civil  causes  in  Scotland, 
and  both  medical  and  other  evidence  must  be 
produced.  .  If  the  person  so  cognosced  be  found 
'furious,  fatuous,  or  labouring  under  such  un- 
soundness of  mind  as  to  render  him  incapable  c( 
managing  his  affaire,' his  person  is  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  nearest  male  relative 
found  competent. 

Drmkenness. — This  condition  is  not  held  to 
deprive  a  man  of  civil  capacity  unless  it  has  at 
the  time  rendered  the  individual  unconscious  oi 
what  he  was  doing.  J.  Sibbauj. 

CLAP. — A  popular  name  for  gonorrhoea. 
See  GoNORRH(EA. 
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0LAVT7S  HYaTBBIOTTS  (cZaoiw,  anail),— 
An  acute  pain  often  associated  with  hysteria,  but 
occurring  also  in  other  conditions,  which  is  felt 
in  a  localised  point  in  the  head,  and  is  compared 
by  the  sufferer  to  the  sensation  that  might  be 
produced  by  a  nail  being  driven  into  the  part. 
See  HysTERii. 

OLIMACTEKIC  (kAi^oktV,  astep,  n\ifuiCi», 
I  proceed  by  degrees,  or  step  by  step). — This 
word,  which  properly  signifies  'by  degrees,'  was 
originally  employed  to  indicate  certain  epochs  or 
periods  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  critical,  and  at  which  the  body 
was  supposed  to  have  undergone  a  complete 
change,  so  that  it  had  become  entirely  renewed 
in  its  structural  elements.  The  years  in  which 
these  epochs  terminated  were  called  climacteric 
years — anni  cUmacterici,  and  their  number  was 
variously  estimated.  Thus,  some  only  recognised 
three  climacterics ;  the  Greek  physiologists  held 
that  there  were  five,  ending  at  the  seventh  year, 
the  twenty-first  (7  x  3),  the  forty-ninth  (7  x  7), 
the  sixty-third  (7  x  9),  and  the  eighty-first  (9  x  9^ 
others  made  them  multiples  of  seven  or  nine,  or 
multiples  of  seven  by  an  odd  number.  Most 
regarded  the  sixty-third  year  as  the  grand  cli- 
macteric!, but  the  Greeks  recognised  two  grand 
climacterics,  terminating  respectively  at  the 
sixty-third  and  eighty-first  years,  and  this  special 
denomination  was  given  because  there  was  little, 
if  any,  prospect  of  life  being  extended  beyond 
these  periods.  At  the  present  day  the  word  cli- 
macteric has  lost  much  of  its  original  meaning, 
and  is  generally  applied  to  certain  times  of  life, 
without  any  reference  to  numbers  of  years,  at 
which  marked  physiological  or  developmental 
changes  occur,  such  as  the  period  of  puberty,  or 
that  of  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 

A  particular  climacteric  disease  has  been  de- 
scribed, which  is  said  to  occur,  either  about  or 
siibsequent  to  the  sixty-third  year  or  grand  cli- 
macteric, and  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  the 
natural  decay  and  degeneration  which  takes  place 
in  advanced  life,  inasmuch  as  recovery  often 
ensues.  It  ie  stated  that ,  the  complaint  comes 
on  suddenly,  but  advances  insidiously,  the 
symptoms  being  at  first  loss  of  flesh  and 
weakness,  followed  by  loss  of  appetite  and  dys- 
peptic symptoms  with  a  white  tongue,  which  are 
regarded  as  sympathetic,  sleeplessness  or  disturbed 
and  unrefreshing  sleep,  constipation,  pains  in  the 
head  and  chest,  a  frequent  pTilso,  swelling  of  the 
legs,  and  an  emaciated  or  bloated  appearance  of 
the  face.  The  urine  does  not  present  any  ab- 
normal characters,  and  most  of  the  viscera  seem 
to  perform  their  functions  properly.  Whether 
there  is  any  independent  disease  deserving 
this  special  denomination  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  more  than  doubtful. 

FliEDEElCK    T.   EoBEETS. 

CLIMATE,  .Etiology  of.  See  Bisease, 
Causes  of, 

CIiIMATE, — Formerly  the  word  climate 
(from  the  Greek  word  k\Ii/u,  I  incline)  was  a  term 
of  astronomical  or  mathematical  geography, 
which  implied  a  portion  or  zone  of  the  earth's 
surface  comprised  between  two  lines  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  measured  by  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  sun  there  appears  during  the 
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summer  solstice,  that  is,  by  the  sun's  inclination. 
The  space  between  the  equator  and  the  pole 
was  divided  into  half-hour  climates,  in  which  the 
length  of  each  day  increased  by  half-au-hour,  and 
also  into  monthly  climates.  This  unequal  division 
of  each  hemisphere  is  now  replaced  by  a-division 
of  the  interval  between  the  equator  and  the  poles 
into  ninety  degrees,  which  constitute  what  are 
called  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  word  climate 
has  received  a  more  extended  application. 

By  climate  is  now  understood  those  conditions 
of  heat,  moisture,  atmosphere,  wind,  soil,  and 
electricity,  which  impress  certain  conditions,  uni- 
form even  when  apparently  irregular,  on  given 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and' which  inodify, 
also  in  a  uniform  manner,  vegetable  and  aniinal  life. 

Climate,  when  thus  interpreted,  is  still  princi- 
pally dependent  on  nsti:onomical  facts,  on  the 
sun's  position  or  inclination  with  regard  to  the 
earth,  and  on  the  amount  of  heat  it  supplies  to 
different  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  latter. 
Climate  may  be  studied  generally  and  locally. 
The  division  of  the  earth's  climates  is  necessarily 
arbitrary,  and  many  different  classifications  have 
been  proposed.  The  most  simple  is  that  which 
recognises  three  principal  kinds  of  climate,  each 
susceptible  of  subdivision,  viz. :  warm  climates 
from  the  equator  to  35°  lat.,  temperate  climates 
from  35°  to  60°  or  55°  lat.,  cold  climates  from 
50°  or  55°  to  the  pole.  As  subdivisions  we  may 
recognise  equatorial,  tropical,  sub-tropical,  sub- 
polar, and  polar  climates ;  and  also  insular  and 
maritime,  or  moist  climates—  continental  and  ' 
mountain,  or  dry  climates. 

1.  Warm  climates,  extending  from  the  equator 
to  35°  lat.,  that  is,  1 2  J°  beyond  the  tropics,  com-  ' 
prise  nearly  all  Africa  and  its  islands.  South  Asia, 
most  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  and  the  portions  ' 
cf  North  and  South  America  comprised  between 
California  and  the  north  of  the  La  Plata  territory. 
In  the  equatorial  regions  the  medium  temperature 
for  the  year  is  from  80°  to  84°  P.,  the  man.  beiiig 
64°,  the  max.  118°-  Near  the  equator  the  annu^ 
mean  temperature  decreases  slowly  as  we  recede 
from  it,  the  decrease  not  amounting  to  more  than 
2°  F.  for  the  first  1 0°  lat.  The  difference  of  tem- 
perature during  the  day  is  slight,  but  much 
greater  during  the  night,  owing  to  radiation. 
The  general  variations  of  the  barometer  are 
slight,  but  the  periodical  or  diurnal  variations 
are  very  marked.  It  ascends  and  descends  regu- 
larly twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  ascends 
from  4.13  a.m.  to  9.23  a.m.,  and  descends  until 
4.8  p.m.,  ascending  again  until  10.23.  Electrical 
phenomena  are  very  decided.  The  rainfall  is 
variable,  but  40  inches  may  be  given  as  a  mean. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  heat  is  greatest  at 
the  equator  and  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  it ; 
but  both  observation  and  astronomical  induction 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  the  maximum 
of  temperature  in  warm  climates  is  attained  at  or 
near  the  tropics,  but  also  the  highest  annual 
mean.  The  countries  in  which  the  highest  degree 
of  heat  is  known  to  be  attained  are  near  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  as,  for  instance,  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal,  the  Tehama  of  Arabia,  and  Mehran 
in  Beloochistan.  Moreover,  the  suow-line,  or  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  is  higher  at  the  tropics 
than  at  the  equator.  In  the  Bolivian  Andes, 
near  the  tropic,  it  is  17,000  feet,  whfereas  in  the 


Ecuador  Andes,  on  the  equator,. it  is  only;  16,060 
feet.  These  facts,  are  partly  explained  by  the 
unequal  progress  of  the  sun  after  the  equinox  in 
its  course  towards  the  tropic.  In  the  first  month 
it  passes  through  12°  of  latitude,  in  the  second 
month  through  8°.  '  At  the  end  of  the  seooad 
month,  therefore,  it  is-  20°  from  the  equator,  and 
there  remain  only  3^°  to  be  traversed  in  the  third 
month.  The  sun  receding  from  the  tropic  at  the 
same  rate  at  all  places  between  20°  and  23^°  of 
latitude,  the  solar  rays  during  two  months  fell 
at  noon  either  perpendicularlyi  or  at  an  angle 
-which  deviates  from  a  right  only  by  3^°  at  moat. 

Another  cause  which  tends  to  diminish  heat:in 
the  regions  near  the  equator  is  the  prevalence  of 
rain.  For  about  fire  degrees  north -and  south 
of  the  equator,  in  the  region  of  the  equatorial 
calms,  there  are  few  consecutive  days  in  the  year 
without  rain.  The  principal  cause  both:  of  the 
calms  and  of  the  rains  has  been  attributed  to  the 
meeting  in  the  upper  atmospheric  regions' of  the 
trade  winds,  north  and  south.  They  neutralise 
each  other  and  precipitate  the  vapour  they  hold 
in  solution. 

Eegions  that  lie  between  5°  and  10°  of  latitude 
have  usually  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons. 
The  greater  rainy  season  occurs  when  the  sun  in 
its  passage  to  the  nearest  tropic  passes  over  tie 
zenith;  lasting  fi:om  three  to  four  months. '  The 
lesser  rainy  season  occurs  when  the  sun  on  its 
return  from  the  nearest  tropic  approaches  the 
parallel  of  the  place.  The  rains  then  only  last 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  are  much  less 
abundant  and  continual.  Countries  more  than 
10°  or  12°  from  the  equator  have  only  one  rainy 
and  one  dry  season  ;  the  first  begins  when  the 
sun  appi^oaches  the  nearest  tropic,  and  ends  sonie 
time  after,  "when  in  its  course  from  the  tropic  it 
has  passed  the  parallel  of  the  place.  It  lasts 
&om  four  to  six  months.  Local  conditions  may 
modify  the  course  of  the  dry  and  wet  seasons,  as 
is  the  case  in  India,  where  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons  depend  principally  on  the  monsoons.  The 
amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  short  time  within 
the  tropics  is  very  great,  much  more  so  tham  in 
more  northern  regions,  but  these  heavy  rains  do 
not  last  continuously  as  is  supposed.  Days  of 
continued  rain,  even  in  the  rainy  season,'  ale 
rarer  than  in  the  north.  Still,  heavy  rains  ate 
apt  to  cause  great  inundations,  and  to  cover  large 
extents  of  low  or  level  country"  with  water, 
causing  swamps  and  marshes,  very  injurious  to 
health. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  tropics  there  ■  is  a  belt, 
extending  over  several  degrees  of  latitude,  where 
it  seldom  rains.  This  rainless  tract  is  precisely 
the  region  which  has  been  already  mentionM'  as 
that  of  greatest  heat.  These  -belts  of  rainless 
regjions,  extending  around  the  globe  on  eaiih  side 
of  the  equator,'  may  be  said  to  separate  the  conn- 
tries  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  equator  from 
the  temperate  zones.  Thus  in  Africa  the  rains 
cease  on  the  southern' border  of  the  desert  of 
Sahara  at  about  1 6°  N.,  and  begin  again  at  38°K. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  the  rain  ceases  about 
18°  or  19°,  to  begin  "again  between  28°  and  29°. 
The  Tehama,  or  lo-*-  coast  of  Arabia,  is  all  hut 
rainless.  This  rainless  tract  crosses  Asia  asfin 
as  China,  where  there  is  no  rainless- regi-on,  ownSi 
probably,  to  the  fact,  that  all  parts  of  China  he- 
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tween  22-'  and  30°  N.  lat.  are  traversed  by  high 
mouatain  chains. 

The  influence  of  -vrarm  climates  impresses  cer- 
tain peculiarities  on  thepeoples  who  inhabit  them. 
They  are  the  abode  of  ^e  Ethiopian  and  Mongo- 
lian races  of  mankind,  and  appear  to  have  im- 
pressed the  samecliaracteristics,in  aminor  degree, 
on  the  Caucasian  races  that  inhabit  them :  a  dark 
complexion  and  black  hair.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  are  indolent  and  apathetic.  The 
functions  of  the  skin  and  liver  are  peculiarly  ac- 
tive, a  circumstance  which  exposes  them  to  severe 
disease  of  these  organs.  The  digestive  functions 
are  sluggish,  and  the  nervous  system  is  alter- 
nately excited  and  depressed.  Bemittent  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  dysentery  and  yellow  fever  are 
common.  During  the  dry  season  disease  tends 
to  assume  the  ataxic,  during  the  rainy  season 
the  adynamic  form.  Pulmonary  consumption  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  towns,  in  contra- 
diction to  received  opinions. 

2.  Temperate  climates  may  be  said  to  occupy 
the  zones  of  the  earth's  surface  comprised  between 
3o°  and  50°  or  55°  lat.  They  comprise  south- 
ern and  central  Europe,  with  its  islands ;  the 
parts  of  Asia  which  extend  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  Japan;  the 
greater  part  of  North  America ;  a  part  of  Chili 
and  La  Plata  and  Patagonia,  in  South  America. 
The  mean  temperature  may  be  stated  at  from  60° 
to  50°.  The  climates  in  'which  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  from  60°  to  68°  are  often  spoken  of 
as  temperate,  but  in  reality  they  approximate 
closely  to  warm  climates.  The  four  seasons, 
winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  are  well 
marked,  but  very  variable  both  as  to  barometri- 
cal and  theimometrieal  conditions.  The  mean 
temperature  in  the  central  regions  is,  foe  winter 
38°,  for  spring  51°,  for  summer  68°,  and  for 
autumn  53°.  The  regions  which  are  near  the 
south  and  north  limits  of  the  temperate  zones 
appro^mate  to  the  meteorological  characters  of 
the  warm  and  cold  climates  respectively.  The 
periods  of  the  year  when  storms,  rain,  and 
general  versatility  of  meteorological  phenomena 
are  principally  observed  correspond  with  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.  The  in- 
fiiwtice  of  a  temperate  climate  on  the  human 
organisation  is  salutary,  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  being  both  trying.  Thus  the  healthiest 
climates  of  the  world's  surface  are  found  in  this 
zone.  Intense  heat,  or  even  moderate  heat  if 
persistent,  throws  a  physiological  strain  on  the 
liver,  skin,  and  digestive  system,  and  renders 
mankind  prone  to  severe  and  fatal  diseases  of 
these  organs.  Intense  cold  throws  a  physiological 
strain  on  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  and  exposes  them 
also  to  severe  and  fatal  disease.  The  healthiest 
temperate  climates  are  those  in  which  the  winter  is 
not  very  cold  and  the  summer  is  not  very  warm, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  no  great  or 
continued;  strain  on  any  one  class  of  organs. 
The  diseases  of  temperate  regions  are  those  that 
are  the  best  known,  as  their  study  and  descrip- 
tion constitute  the  foundation  of  pathological 
science,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  climate  -which,  perhaps,  the  best  deserves 
the  appellation  of  temperate  is  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean basin.'  The  winters  are  not  severe  on 
any  part  of  its  north  shores,  and  the  summers  are 


not  intensely  hot  on  its  south  shores ;  at  least 
the  heat  fells  short  of  that  of  the  tropics.  There 
are  many  conditions  of  physical  geography  which 
conduce  to  this  result.  The  north  shores  are 
protected  from  north  winds  by  the  ranges  of  high 
mountains  of  Southern  Europe  which  skirt  them, 
and  the  south  shores  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  hot,  rainless  tract  of  Northern  Africa — the 
desert  of  Sahara,  which  favourably  modifies  win- 
ter temperature.  Moreover,  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  warm  sea,  but  few  cold  rivers  of  con- 
siderable size  flowing  into  it  from  the  north,  a 
fact  which  increases  the  temperature  on  its  shores 
and  islands, 

3.  Cold  climates  comprise  the  regions  which  ex- 
tend from  60°  or  65°  lat,  to  the  poles.  They 
maybe  subdivided  into  cold,  with  a  mean  of  from 
50°  to  40° ;  vert/  cold,  with  a  mean  of  from  40° 
to  32° ;  glacial,  with  a  mean  below  the  freezing 
point.  In  the  austral  hemisphere  the  zone  con- 
tains but  little  known  land,  although  the  existence 
of  an  antarctic  continent  is  suspected ;  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  it  comprises,  in  Europe,  the 
north  of  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Iceland,  Finland,  Lapland,  Northern  Euasia, 
Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla ;  Northern  Asia,  and 
some  of  its  large  plains  below  50°  lat.,  Siberia,  and 
Kamtschatka ;  in  America,  Canada,  including  some 
regions  below  50°,  the  northern  lands  and  islands 
of  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  Bays,  and  Crreenland, 
In  this  zone  the  decrease  of  the  mean  temperature 
is  much  more  rapid  as  we  recede  from  the  equa- 
tor, than  it  is  in  the  tropical  regions.  Thus 
from  the  equator  to  20^  lat.  the  variation  of  the 
mean  temperatiire  is  not  more  than  7°  or  8°, 
whereas  the  variation  between  65°  and  78°  lat. 
amounts  to  from  22°  to  27°.  The  coldest  region 
of  the  globe  is  not,  it  would  appear,  at  or  near  the 
pole,  but  at  about  80°  lat.,  or  10°  from  the  pole, 
north  of  Behring's  Straits :  the  cold  of  the  glacial 
climates  has  been  exaggerated.  At  the  latitudes 
of  from  70°  to  78°,  the  extreme  limit  of  human 
habitation,  the  moan  annual  temperature  is  be- 
tween 19"  and  17°,  i.e.  13°  to  15°  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  extreme  of  cold  registered, 
however,  reaches  a  hundred  degrees  or  more  below 
the  freezing  point.  Owing  to  astronomical  condi- 
tions there  is  great  disproportion  between  the 
length  of  the  nights  and  of  the  days  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year;  In  the  more  northern  regions, 
for  several  months  in  the  winter  the  sun  never 
appears  above  the  horizon,  and  in  the  summer  for 
several  months  the  sun  never  disappears  below 
it.  Spring,  during  which  the  extreme  cold  is 
mitigated,  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  summer,  which  is  in  its  full  strength 
in  June  and  July.  Temperature  rises  rapidly 
from  35°  to  65°  and  60°.  In  some  northern 
localities  it  rises  to  86°  or  90°.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prolonged  or  persistent  days,  and 
of  the  increased  temperature,  the  vegetation 
peculiar  to  each  locality  passes  through  all  its 
phases  with  extreme  rapidity,  ToWarfi  the  end 
of  July  rain  and  fog  reappear,  and  are  followed 
by  snow  and  intense  cold,  the  highest  expression 
of  which  is  in  January  and  Eebruary.  The 
barometrical  changes  are  the  reverse  of  what 
obtains  in  the  tropics.  Above  60°  lat,  the  diur- 
nal or  periodical  changes  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
whereas  general  or  occasional  variations  becomo 
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more  marked  as  we  approach  tlie  pole.  Electrical 
phenomena  become  less  marked,  and  above  68° 
lat.  they  are  scarcely  perceptible,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aurora  borealia.  The  winds  which  pre- 
dominate are  the  N.E\  and  S."W.,  and  they  change 
rapidly  from  one  point  of  the  horizon  to -the 
other,  and  thus  frequently  occasion  tempests 
which  extend  over  considerable  areas.  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  falls  in  cold  climates  is  much  less 
than  in  the  tropical  and  temperate,  with  some 
exceptions.  Between  60°  and  90°  lat.  it  only 
amounts  to  a  few  inches,  and  falls  principally  in 
the  form  of  snow.  The  mflumce  of  cold  climates 
is  shown  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries, 
who  vary  much  in  stature,  and  possess  a  vigorous 
constitution,  a  sanguineous  temperament,  great 
muscular  development,  active  digestive  func- 
tions, and  sluggish  nervous  powers.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  climate  they  gene- 
rally succeed  in  protecting  life,  and  live  to 
old  age,  presenting  few  diseases  peculiar  to 
climatic  influences.  They  are,  however,  subject 
to  opththalmia  and  amaurosis,  owing  to  the  re- 
flexion of  light  from  the  snow  in  the  polar 
regions,  and  to  scrofula  and  scurvy,  the  result  of  a 
poor  and  incomplete  dietary.  Agues,  and  intermit- 
tent fevers  from  marsh  influences,  are  rare,  and 
not  severe,  and  disappear  ontirelyaa  we  approach 
the  pole.  Continued  fevers  are  met  with,  but 
seldom  if  ever  epidemically. 

4.  Insular  climates  present  important  pecu- 
liarities. The  temperature  of  the  sea  is  more 
equable  than  that  of  the  land.  Owing  to  the 
action  of  currents,  and  to  the  circulation  of  its 
waters  under  the  influence  of  heat,  its  super- 
ficial temperature  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer — more  equable— than  that  of  the 
land.  It  has  thus  a  tendency  to  warm  in  winter 
and  to  cool  in  summer  the  island  which  it 
surrounds.  Moreover,  there  is  constantly  watery 
vapour  arising  from  the  sea  which  extends  to 
island  atmospheres,  veils  the  sky  more  or  less, 
shields  their  surface  from  the  ardour  of  the  sun 
in  summer,  and  prevents  great  radiation  both  in 
summer  and  in  winter.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
climate  of  all  islands  is  more  equable  than  that 
of  continents.  This  fact  is  more  especially 
recognisable  in  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles, 
which  is  also  modified — rendered  warmer  and 
moister,  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  im- 
pinging on  their  shores.  The  warm  Gulf  Stream, 
commencing  in  the  tropics,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
passes  northwards  along  the  shores  of  North 
America,  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  the  south  of 
Newfoundland,  and  strikes  the  shores  of  the 
British  Islands,  of  Norway  up  to  Cape  North,  of 
Holland,  and  of  France ;  everywhere  raising 
temperature  and  the  annual  mean. 

5.  Maritime  climatea  ■psatici'pa.te  in  these  influ- 
ences ;  temperature  is  more  equable,  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  on  the  shores  of  seas 
and  oceans  than  it  is  inland.  Owing  to  this  cause 
most  of  the  winter  sanitaria  have  been  chosen  in 
islands  or  on  the  coasts  of  oceans  and  seas : 
such  as  Hastings,  Ventnor,  Bournemouth,  Tor- 
quay, Funchal,  Malaga,  Cannes,  Nice,  Mentone, 
Naples,  Salerno,  and  Algiers. 

6.  Oonti7iental  climates  exhibit  conditions  the 
reverse  of  those  which  obtain  in  maritime 
climates.     The  tendency  is  to  cold  winters  and 


warm  summers,  owing  principally  to  the  absence 
of  the  equalizing  influence  on  temperature  of 
large  masses  of  water.  A  very  short  distance 
from  the  sea  is  sufficient  to  establish  this  differ- 
ence. Thus  the  central  parts  of  France  are  very 
much  warmer  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter 
than  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany.  But 
it  is  when  we  reach  the  centre  of  continents — 
Kussia,  central  Asia,  central  America — that  the 
difference  is  the  most  marked. 

7.  Mountain  climates. — As  we  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  we  meet  with  two  important  me- 
teorological conditions.  Theair  becomesmoreand 
more  rarefied,  and  the  heat  diminishes,  indepen- 
dently of  the  more  or  less  obliquity  of  the  sun's 
rays.  The  higher  we  rise  above  the  sea  level  the 
more  the  air  is  rarefied,  and  the  more  the  degree 
of  heat  due  to  the  solar  rays  diminishes.  We 
arrive  at  last,  even  at  the  tropics  or  the  equator, 
at  a  height,  variable  according  to  latitude>  where 
the  sun's  heat  is  insufficient  to  melt  the  snow. 
This  is  termed  the  snow-line.  Mountains  attract 
clouds  and  watery  vapour,  and  the  coolness  of 
their  atmosphere  causes  the  precipitation  of  the 
vapour  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  Thus, 
mountains,  moimtain-ranges,  and  the  glaciers 
they  contain,  are  the  principal  cause  and  origin 
of  rivers.  77ie  itifluence  of  mountain  climates, 
notwithstanding  the  clouds,  fogs,  and  rain  which 
characterise  them,  is  proverbially  a  healthy  one, 
owing  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  and,  perhaps,  to 
the  sparseness  of  population.  They  have  of  late 
been  much  recommended  for  phthisis.  The  two 
conditions  above  mentioned,  however,  namely, 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  sparseness  of  human 
habitations;  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
parity  of  phthisis  amongst  their  inhabitants,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  phthisical  who  re- 
sort to  them. 

Soil  modifies  climate  considerably.  Wet  and 
marshy  soils  are  cold,  engendering  fog  and  mist. 
Sandy,  dry,  well-drained  soils  are  comparatively 
warm.  All  sandy  plains  are  warm  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter. 

Such  are  the  features  which  characterise  the 
climates  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  generally.  Each 
locality,  however,  each  mountain,  plain,  and  val- 
ley, each  city,  village,  and  house,  has  a  climate  of 
its  own,  modified  by  all  the  meteorological  ele- 
ments which  we  have  successively  considered.  To 
discover  what  each  climate  is,  we  must  study 
carefully  the  meteorological  conditions  and  in- 
fluences which  we  have  rapidly  surveyed  in  their 
application  to  it. 

8.  Isothermal  climates. — Owing  to  the  unequa,! 
influence  of  the  different  elements  that  constitute 
climate,  the  annual  mean  temperature  of  regions 
occupying  the  same  latitude  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  very  variable.  Hence  the  above  name  has  been 
given  to  the  regions  in  which  the  annual  mean 
is  the  same.  The  study  of  a  map  on  which  the 
isothermal  lines  are  marked  is  an  instructive 
illustration  of  the  facts  above  described.,  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  limit  of  con- 
stantly frozen  ground  in -the  central  plains  of 
Asia  and  in  the  northern  plains  of  America  is 
below  64°  F.,  which  is  the  latitude  of  York ! 

The  general  influence  of  climat.e.^/Dia  vege- 
table and  animal  worlds,  including  man  himself, 
have  been  modified  in  essential  characters  br 
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climatic  conditions.    The  stndy  of  its  influence 
on  their  vitality  and  organisation  opens  out  a, 
wide  field  to  the  observer.      This  study  leads 
to  the   conclusion  that  geological  periods  of 
time  have  been  necessary  to  impress  on  ter- 
restrial life,  be  it  vegetable  or  animal,  the  cha- 
racteristics observed  now  or  formerly  in  the 
climates  of  different  regions  of  the  earth.    The 
current  of  modern  research  is  strongly  directed 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  influence  of  climate 
on  life  during   such  geological  periods.    The 
investigations  of  Darwin  and  his  followers  may 
be  named  as  the  most  remarkable  and  impor- 
tant illustration  of  this  fact.    We  may  also 
mention  the  researches  of  modern  philologists, 
which  have  provedv  by  the  study  of  languages 
and  their  roots,  that  most  of  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe  have  descended  from  the  same 
Aryan  parents  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.     Climate,  in  the  course  of  time,  has 
so  modified  them  as  apparently  to  produce  dif- 
ferent races.    For  such  a  change  to  take  place 
geological  lapses  of  time  are  certainly  required. 
Our  earliest  records,  dating  back  several  thou- 
sand years,  show  these  races  such  as  they  are 
now,   quite  as  distinct.      In    these    days  the 
Aryan  races  of  Europe  cannot  rear  their  chil- 
dren in  the  climate  of  India,  -where  their  Hindoo 
relatives  thrive  and  propagate  their  species.   In 
Palestine    and    Egypt    the   biblical    records, 
those  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  those  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,   show  these  regions  to  have  been  in- 
habited, several  thousand  years  ago,  by  nations 
and  tribes  presenting  precisely  the  same  race 
characteristics  as  those  that  now  inhabit  them. 
During  the  historical  period,  the  races  of  Europe 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  colonise  the  valley 
of  the  Nile ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  propa- 
gate their  species,  and  have  died  a-way,  leaving 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  its  ancient  inhabitants. 
Their  children  cannot  ■withstand  the  heat  of 
summer.    On  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Africa 
the  Algeria  of  the  present,  history  presents  the 
same  record.    The  Eomans  and  the  Visigoths 
occupied  its  plains  for  centuries,  continually  re- 
cruiting their  colonies  from  the  mother-countries ; , 
and  yet,  except  in  the  mountains,  all  traces  of 
their  presence  has  disappeared.    They  could  not 
rear  their  children  so  as  to  occupy  the  land  of 
the  Arabs.      What  lengthened  periods  of  time 
must  have  elapsed  to  so  profoundly  modify  races 
deriving  their  origin  from  a  common  parentage, 
that  they  can  no  longer  live  and  propagate  their 
species  in  the  same  climates  1 

Therapeutical  Applications. — The  therapeutical 
application  of  many  of  the  above  facts  is  contained 
in  the  facts  themselves.  Reasoning  suffices  to 
deduce  the  therapeutical  law,  and  experience 
proves  the  correctness  of  the  deduction.  A  very 
brief  summary  only  can  here  be  given.  See  alto 
CiiMATE,  The  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

Firstly,  it  is  clear  that  if  a  local  climate  pro- 
duces injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, or  of  visitors,  the  latter  should  leave  it, 
rtnd  the  regular  inhabitants,  who  cannot  leave 
it,  should  endeavour  by  every  possible  means  to 
modify  the  pernicious  climatic  influence  to  -which 
they  are  exposed,  and  to  partially  escape  from 
its  action.  This  rule  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
influence  of  confined  mountain  valleys  in  pro- 


ducing goitre,  and  of  marshy  districts  in  pro- 
ducing intermittent  fevers.  The  principle  ap- 
plies to  all  local  climates  -which  exercise  a 
pernioyous  influence  of  any  kind  on  the  human 
organisation.  When  possible  the  climate  should 
be  abandoned ;  if  that  is  impossible  its  pernicious 
influence  must  be  combated  by  every  possible 
hygienic  and  therapeutical  means. 

The  injurious  effects  which  extreme  climates 
exercise  on  the  human  economy — warm  climates 
on  the  abdominal  and  cerebral  organs,  cold  cli- 
mates on  the  thoracic — point  to  change  of  resi- 
dence as  au  important  therapeutical  agent,  the 
value  of  which  is  only  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. Our  naval  and  military  surgeons  have 
done  much  to  clear  up  this  branch  of  therapeu- 
tics, as  regards  the  diseases  oT  tropical  regions. 
Thus  chronic  affections  of  the  liver  and  intestines, 
incurable  in  a  vrarm  climate,  often  become  quite 
curable  if  the  patient  is  transferred  to  a  tem- 
perate region  or  to  a  mountain  elevation  in  the 
tropics,  -which  reproduces  a  temperate  climate. 

Inversely,  persons  suffering  from  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  so  common  in  damp  tem-  • 
perate  climates  like  those  of  France,  England, 
and  Holland,  find  relief  by  migrating,  especially 
during  winter,  to  -warmer  regions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  where  they  escape  from  the  influences 
-which  have  proved  so  detrimental  to  them. 
Thence  the  yearly  increasing  exodus  of  persons 
suffering  from  chronic  laryngitis  and  bronchitis, 
from  bronchial  asthma  and  from  phthisis,  from 
the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south. 

The  increased  facilities  of  locomotion,  by  rail 
and  by  steam,  have  thus  opened  out,  as  it  were, 
a  new  and  important  branch  of  therapeutics, 
that  of  the  application  of  climate  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  J.  Henet  Bennet, 

CLIMATE,  The  Treatment  of  Disease 
by. — Though  we  can  scarcely  say  -with  accuracy 
that  change  of  climate  is  a  specific  for  disease, 
yet  much  can  be  effected  by  it  in  relieving  symp- 
toms, and  in  assisting  the  reparative  po-wers  of 
the  organism  by  thus  improving  the  general 
health.  The  diseases  in  which  change  of  climate 
has  been  found  of  value  -will  be  enumerated 
belo-w,  -with  a  short  notice  of  various  climates. 
Here  we  may  notice  the  rationale  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  such  change. 

Change  of  climate,  we  must  premise,  is  only  a 
relative  term.  It  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  idea  of  removal  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
patient's  home.  A  fe-w  miles'  journey  from  the 
town  to  the  country,  from  inland  to  the  seashore, 
from  the  plain  to  the  mountain,  often  suffices 
to  produce  marked  results.  One  use  of  climate 
being  to  expose  the  organism  to  the  effects  of 
contrast,  the  element  of  distance  comes  in  most 
when  we  wish  to  make  the  contrast  greater ;  for 
instance,  in  ordering  change  from  a  cold  to  a 
warm  climate  or  vice  versd. 

The  therapeutic  elements  of  most  importance  in 
any  climate  are  (1)  pure  air  free  from  dust  and 
organic  particles ;  (2)  abundance  of  sunshine, 
without  excessive  heat,  so  that  much  time  can 
be  spent  in  the  open  air;  (3)  a  temperature 
without  extremes,  so  that  the  body  is  not  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  great  variations  of  heat  and 
cold— equability ;  (4)  absence  of  violent,  very 
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cold,  orvery  hot  winds,  at  any  rate  of  long  duration 

(in  this  is  involved  the  element  of  local  shelter). 

These  four  elements  should  be  present  in  «aeh 
of  the  subdivisions  of  climate  •which  a  therar 
peutio  classification  renders  necessaryi  namely 
climate  of  (a)  the  seashore ;  (i)  mountains ;  (c) 
inland  -wooded  districts ;  (d)  the  open  sea.. 

The  epithets  'moist'  and  'dry,'  which  are 
applied  to  climates,  are  merely  relative,  and 
depend  on  Ipcal  peculiarities  of  rainfall,  soil, 
&c.,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  on  season ;  and;the 
essential  differences  between  the  climate  of  the 
seashore,  the  woodland,  and  the  mountain  remain 
everywhere  the  same.  We  shall  say  a  few  words 
about  each  of  these,  with  the  indications  for  their 
use.  The  climate  of  the  open  sea  will  be  referred 
to  in  speaking  of  sea  voyages. 

(a)  Climaie  of  the  Seashore.  —  The  special 
peouiiaiities  of  this  variety  of  climate  are  that — 
the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  except  when 
dry  land  winds  prevail ;  it  is  dense,  and,  as  a 
rule,  therefore,  bulk  for  bulk,  contains  more 
oxygen  than  air  of  any  higher  level;  its  density 
is  liable  to  great  and  frequent  but  regular  varia- 
tions, which  increase  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tory and  respiratory  organs,  and  tlius  favour 
their  functional  activity ;  it  is  more  equable ;  and, 
lastly,  it  contains  saline  particles  in  suspension. 

According  to  Beneke,  sea  air  cools  the  body 
relatively  quicker  than  mountain  air,  ,a,nd  thus 
quickens  the  processes  of  tissue-change  the  most. 
Hence  the  seaside  should  be  ordered  where  we 
wish  for  a  highly  stimulating  effect^  as  in  persons 
of  scrofulous  tendency,  in  chronic  diseases  suc- 
ceeding acute  ones,  or  in  the  later  stages  of 
convalescence  from  the  latter,  in  convalescence 
from  surgical  operations,  or  in  some  surgical 
diseases  where  we  wish  to  a£fielerate  tissiie- 
change,  without  exertion  on  the  patient's  part. 
On  account  of  the  equability  of  the  climate,  some 
patients  who  cannot  bear  great  changes  of  tem- 
perature do  well  at  the  seaside.  Persons  suffer- 
ing: from  overstrain,  mental  or  bodily,  with  a 
fair  digestive  power,  and  not  liable  to  nervous 
irritability,  may  also  be  sent  there. 

(6)  Mountain  Climates  are  distinguished  from 
sea-side  climates  by  the  lower- density  of  their 
atmosphere;  their  lower  and  less  equable  tem- 
perature; by  less  humidity,  though,  owing  to 
local  winds,  mist  and  cloud  often  form ;  and  by 
relatively  lower  night-tennperatures  in  clear 
weather,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and 
consequent  great  radiation.  They  are  cooler  also 
than  the  inland  climates  of  level  districts,  and  this 
coolness  tends  to  some  extent  to  diminish  the 
rarefaction  and,  increase,  the  density  of  their  air. 

The  general  action  of  mountain  ail  is  to  pro- 
duce a  freer  circulation  of  the  blood  and  greater 
vascularity  of  the  lungs,  owing  to  deeper  and 
more  frequent  inspirations  and  greater  ease  of 
bodily  movement.  Owing  to  the  cooling  of  the 
body  by  the  lowered  temperature  more  food  is 
required,  the  appetite  improves, ,  and  the  body 
becomes  better  nourished  and  gains  weight. 

The  intensity  of  the  effect  is,  roughly  speaking, 
directly  as  the  height.  The  term  'mountain 
climate '  is  applied  in  medical  parlance  to  eleva- 
tions in  Europe  of  from  1,500  to  6,000  feet,  though 
In  South  America  patients  have  been  sent  as 
high  as  10,000  feet,  or  higher. 


Honntain  Climates  are  indicated  (1)  in  casea 
■of :  hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis  in  young 
persons  with  narrow,  shallow  chests,  and  who 
are  growing  too  fast ;  alsoi  in  young  scrofulous 
patients.  (2)  In  chronic  phthisis  and  pneumonia; 
remembering,  however,  that  phthisis  occurs  at  all 
elevations.  The  coolness  of  the  mountain  air  in 
the  height  of  summer  is  an  important  .element  in 
phthisical  cases,  which i, always  suffer  from  great 
heat.  (3)  As  a  tonic  and  restorative  in  persons 
-suffering  from  over-work  in  businessi  or  literary 
•pursuits,  and  who  have  no  real  organic  disease, 
(4)  Generally  to  complete  the  convalescence  from 
acute  diseases  of  individuals  not  past  middle 
life,  with  a  fair  amount  of  museularip(twer  and 
bodily  activity..  (6)  As  a  prophylaotiet  against 
hay-fever,  cholerat  and  other  iufectiousrdiseases, 
Mountain  climates  are  not  advisable  in,  leasee 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  heart-disease,i  emphysema, 
Bright's  disease,  chronic  rheumatism,!  oi  for- 
aged persons.  , 

(o)  The  Climaie  of  Wooded  2)isirio,k{eleyii^ofs 
shove  1 ,  600  feet  are  not  here  referred  to)  is  pecdiar 
in  the  following,  points: — (1)  It  has  a  temperature 
lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  country— on 
the  average  3°  Fahr. — during  the  hours  of  day- 
light; the  temperature  is  also  more  equable. 
(2)  The  relative  humidity  is  higher  (9:3  percent) 
in  summer  than  in  the  less  wooded  country, 
and  hence  there  is  greater  liability  to,  rain  and 
mist;  ,  (3) '  It  aflfords  greater  protection  and 
shelter  against  winds  than  other  climates. 
.  The  general  effect  of  woodland  climates,  as 
may  be, deduced  from  the  above,  is  sedative  and 
tonic.  They  may  be  advised,  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, lemphysemft,'  heart-disease,  and  in,. hypo. 
chondriasis,  hysteria,  and,  other  nervous  ^Sections 
where  tranquillity  and  subdued  light,  are  of 
importance;  also  in  the  earlier  stages  of  con- 
valescence from  acute  disease  when  sea  or 
mountain  air  is  too  stimulating.  In  bronchitis 
pine  ( woods  should  be  'selected,  and  .in.  heart- 
disease  level  walks  are  essential. ,  I      : 

(d)  Ocean  Climates, — Sea-  Voyages  have  of 
late  years  been  much  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis  in  its  early  stages,  with  a  view 
to  enable  the  invalid  to  spend  much  time  in  an 
exceedingly  pure  and  fairly ,  equable  atmosphere, 
and  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  bodily  move- 
ment without  gireat  fatigue.   , 

The  main  drawbacks  to  the  sea  are  the  impos- 
sibility of  escape  from  bad  weather  and  the 
confinement  to  close,  ill-ventilated  cabins,,  if 
such  occurs ;  the  absence  of  sufficient  light  and 
air  below  decks,  thelatter  being  felt  very  much 
at  night;  want  of  variety  in  the  dieti  after,  ^ 
certain  time,  and  at  all  times  (except  in  short 
cruises,  or  coasting  trips)  of  fresh  food,  milk, 
&c. ;  monotony  in  society  and  occupations ;  and, 
lastly,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  crowding  , 
of  the  maindeck  -with  hen-coops,  sheep-pens,  .&c., 
Iiud  in  steamers,  from  the  smoke  of  theeng^ies, 
and, the  smell  and  vibration  of  the  maqhiinery. 

The  routes  generally  recommended  to  invalids 
are  either  to  (i\  Australia,  90  days;  (2)  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  30  days;  (3)  the  West 
.Indies,  14  days;  (4)  the  UniteiJ  States  or 
Canada  (in  summer),  10  days.  Short  croises  ia 
the  Mediterranean,  or  to  the  latitudes,  >of  t^e 
Canaries  ,  and  Azores  axe  suitable  -jfor  certaiO 
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cases  ■where  expense  is  no  object.  Of  routes  (S) 
and  (4)  we  may  say  that  they  are  too  short  for 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sea  to  be  obtained,  as 
improvement  ■  does  not  generally  begin  for  a 
week  or  two  after  sea-sickness  has  subsided  and 
the  patient  can  remain  comfortably  on  deck. 
Eoute  (2)  does  not  allow  him  to  get  the  bracing 
eifect  of  high  South  latitudes.  Hence  where  a 
long  sea  voyage  is  indicated,  route  (1)  is 
decidedly  the  best.  England  is  quitted  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  Australia'  (Sydney  or 
Melbourne),  or  New  Zealand  (Wellington),  is 
reached  early  in  January,  and  the  return  voyage 
is  begun  not  later  than  the  end  of  February. 

Patients  should  not  remain  in  the  coast-towns 
of  Australia  in  summer  on  account  of  the  heat. 
They  should  go  to  the  table-land  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  to  Darling  Downs  in  Queensland,  or 
else  they  should  cruise  from  port  to  port,  or  run 
over  to  New  Zealand  or  Tasmania. 

In  returning,  the  route  round  Cape  Horn 
should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  great  risk  of 
the  climate  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
chance  of  encountering  icebergs,  fogs,  and  un- 
favourable winds.  Either  the  patient  should 
come  back  round  the  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope ;  or  it 
his  strength  permits  he.  may  cross  to  California, 
travel  overland  to  New  York  and  thence  by 
steamer;  or,  lastly,  he  may  come  by  the  Bed  Sea, 
Suez  Canal,  and  Mediterranean. 

The  invalid  must  expect  about  20  wet  days 
on  the  voyage  out. '  The  temperatures  met  with 
range  from  40°  to  80°  Fahr^  the  coldest  and  most 
uncertain  weather  occurring  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  South  Pacific  Oceans.  , 

Choice  of  Vessel. — The'  following  considera- 
tions may  be  useful  in  deciding  between  steam 
and  sailing  vessels : — 

For  a  steamer  there  is  the  greater  certainty 
in  predicting  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
calms  of  the  tropics  are  sooner  passed. 

Against  steamers, ,  there  is  the  nuisance  of 
steam  and  smoke  on  deck ;  much  space  is  taken 
up  by  the  engines,  stokers'  rooms,  &c.,  andhence 
other  parts  of  the  ship  are  more  crowded ;  the 
bilge  water  is  tainted  with  the  engine  grease; 
there  is  the  wearying  grind  of  the  screw  by  day 
and  by  night;  while  more  seas  are  shipped, 
because  a  steamer  can  run  against  a  head-wind. 

For  sailing  vessels  there  are  the  advantages  of 
more  room,  Ught,  and  air  in  the  cabins,  and  the 
absence  of  the  above-mentioned  disagreeable 
conditions. 

Against  them  there  is  the  longer  and  more 
uncertain  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
necessity  of  shaping  their  course  by  the  prevail- 
ing winds. 

A  word  must  be  added  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels.  Briefly 
stated,  iron  ships  are  cleaner,  drier,  freer  from 
smell  of  bilge  water,  and  hence  healthier  than 
wooden ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  less 
equable  in  temperature  (hotter  in  hot  and  colder 
in  cold  latitudes),  and  less  aerated  by  natural 
ventilation  through  their  sides  than  the  latter. 
They  are  also  noisier. 

The  vessel  chosen  should  not  be  'under  1,000 
tons,  and  her  age,  class  of  passengers,  the 
character,  temper,  and  standing  of  her  captain, 
as  well  as  the  size  of  her  cabins,  should  be  care- 


fully ascertained.  Of  course  it  is  a  w'ms  qvA  non 
that  she  should  carry  a  duly  qualified  surgeon. 

The  cabin  for  the  outward  voyage  to  Avistralia 
should  be  on  the  port  side,  so  as  to  get  the 
breeze  in  hot  weather,  and  vice  versd  in 
returning. 

The  cabin  outfit  should  include  a  spring 
mattress,  with  hair  (not  wool)  mattress  over,  a 
folding  easy  chair,  chest  of  drawers,  carpet, 
curtains,  and  sponge  bath  (Faber).  Clothes  of 
various  degrees  of  thickness  are  essential,  both 
for  body  and  head,  and  a  waterproof  suit  is 
necessary  for  bad  weather. 

Plenty  of  linen  must  be  taken,  as  washing  is 
difficult  on  board,  and  there  should  be  a  supply 
of  preserved  milk,  meat  or  essence  of  meat, 
fruit,  and  light  wines. 

The  iadicatiotis  for  a  sea  voyage  are  hereditary 
tendency  to  phthisis,  or  the  presence  of  actual 
but  uncomplicated  disease  in  a  very  early  stage, 
in  persons  not  past  middle  life,  with  a  fair 
digestion,  absence  of  severe  pyrexia,  and  general 
health  not  much  impaired.  Patients  with  a 
tendency  to  haemoptysis  should  not  be  sent, 
nor  should  those  of  a  desponding  disposition, 
who  would  thus  be  likely  to  suffer  by  the  long 
absence  from  home,  or  from  fears  of  their  per- 
sonal safety.  Of  course  a  tendency  to  protracted 
sea-sickness  is  a  distinct  contra-indication. 

The  invalid  should  be  careful  not  to  overtax 
his  digestion  too  much ;  he  should  take  regular 
daily  exercise  on  deck  to  the  extent  of  his 
strength,  have  some  definite  occupation  to 
beguile  the  time,  and,  if  possible,  be  accompanied 
by  a  personal  friend  (Faber). 

Choice  of  a  Climati'— General  Hints. — It  is  a 
good  plan,  if  possible,  to  order  a  patient  a 
climate  with  that  mean  temperature  and  relative 
Jjumidity  which  he-  is  known  to  tolerate  well 
(Sigmund).  The  patient's  disposition  must  be 
considered,'  and  a  lively  or  a  quiet  place  chosen 
according  to  his  temperament.  We  should  not 
send  a  poor  man  to  a  place  beyond  his  means, 
otherwise  he  has  to  grudge  himself  many  com- 
forts, and  loses  much,  if  not  all,  the  benefit  of 
the  diange.  '  In  sondingpatients  to  tlie South  of 
Europe  tills  rule  is  too  often  neglected. 

The  special  indications  for  the  climates  of  par- 
ticular places  can  only  be  understood  by  study- 
ing their  local  aspect.  Generally  <speaking,  as 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  climate  of 
the  east  coast  is  colder  and  drier  than  that  of 
the  west  and  south  coasts.  In  Europe  the  north 
and  west  coasts  are  moister  and  cooler  than  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  to  season, 
mountain  and  woodland  climates  are  almost 
exclusively  indicated  in  summer  from  May  to 
September.  Certain  parts  of  the  sea-coast  are 
adapted  for  invalids  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
but  as  a  rule  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe 
and  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  are  best  suited  for  summer,  and  the 
south,  west,  and  south-western  for  winter  resi- 
dence. The  Mediterranean  coast  is  only  to  be 
recommehded  from  mid-October  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  May,  and  Egypt  should  be  quitted 
not  later  than  April,  '  A  word  may  be  added 
as  to  the  advantages  of  wintering  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  It  ia  incontestable  that  the  ie- 
valid  gets  a  milder  winter,  a  longer  autumn, 
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place  where  some  days  of  bad  weather  do  not 
occur,  or  where  uninterrupted  calms  are  met 
with,  yet  the  number  of  rainy"  days  is  fewer, 
there  is  more  sun,  little  or  no  fog,  and,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees,  little  or  no 
snow  or  ice.  The  scenery  is  picturesque  and 
attractive,  and  the  invalid  is  able  to  spend  much 
time  in  the  open  air,  and  to  sit  out  of  doors  on 
many  days,  o  ren  in  mid- winter.  The  drawbacks  to 
the  South  are  the  risk  of  chiUs,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence _  between  sun  and  shade  temperatures, 
especially  at  first,  when  persons  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  and  fail  to  take  sufficient 
care ;  the  occasional  occurrence  of  high  winds, 
especially  in  spring ;  the  more  limited  accom- 
modation, owing  to  the  expense  of  rooms  and 
living;  and  the  absence  of  many  so-called  '  home 
comforts.' 

Those  who  visit  the  South  must  remember 
that  the  curative  value  of  the  climate  consists  in 
its  allowing  much  time  to  he  spent  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  its  milder  temperature  and  drier  air, 
which  protect  the  respiratory  organs  from  fresh 
inflammatory  attacks.  A  south  room  and  warm 
clothing  of  the  texture  usually  worn  in  England 
in  autumn  are  essential,  and  a  coat  or  wrap 
should  always  be  carried  out  of  doors  in  mid- 
winter to  put  on  in  passing  from  sun  to  shade. 
The  invalid  should  etrictly  avoid  the  hot  atmo- 
sphere of  gaslit  salons  at  night. 

Patients  with  acute  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  should  not  be  sent  to  the  South;  and  high 
fever,  excessive  weakness,  or  the  necessity  of 
remaining  in  bed,  are  also  contra-indications, 
owing  to  the  fatigae  and'  risks  of  the  journey 
and  the  need  of  home  comforts.  Cases  of  mental 
disease  with  excitement,  where  rest  and  protec- 
tion of  the  mind  and  body  is  of  primary  im- 
portance, should  not  be  sent. 

In  the  convalescence  from  acute  diseases 
occurring  in  autumn,  where  a  cold  northern 
winter  would  prevent  open-air  exercise,  and 
piobably_  set  up  fresh  exacerbations,  southern 
winter  climates  are  of  great  value. 

In  ordering  change  of  climate  the  accommo- 
dation, food  and  water  supply,  soil  and  drainage 
of  the  locality  chosen  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, especially  if  the  distance  is  a  long  one. 
The  best  climate  may  be  unavailable  for  the 
invalid,  owing  to  defects  in  one  or  more  of 
these  particulars. 

Lastly,  the  patient's  own  feelings  should  be 
carefully  consulted  before  he  is  sent  far  away 
from  home.  In  some  cases  all  the  benefits  of 
climate  are  counteracted  by  'home-sickness.' 
Ctefom  non  animwm  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cv/mmt. 
Enumeration  of  Climates. — We  shall  now 
enumerate  various  climates  and  regions  suitable 
for  the  treatment  of  cases  that  can  be  benefited. 
1.  Of  the  Nervous  System.— In  neuralgia, 
Arcachon  (for  the  calm,  sedative,  yet  tonic 
atmosphere  of  the  pinewoods),  Cannes  (the  dis- 
tricts away  from  the  sea).  Upper  Egypt  (Cairo, 
Luxor,  Helwan),  Hastings,  HyAres,  the  Enga' 
dme,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Pau,  Pisa,  Eome, 
the  Salzkammergut  (Ischl,  Berchtesgaden). 
borne  of  the  above  climates  will  also  be  found 
suitable  to  cases  of  hemicrania  and  sciatica. 
In  hyateria,  hypochondriasis,  spinal  ii-ritation, 


and  in  some  cases  of  protracted  chorea,  Brighton, 
Cannes,  Ischl,  Malta,  JVtentone,  Montpellier 
Morocco  (Tangiers),  Nice,  Naples,  the  Bernesa 
Oberland  (Grindelwald,  Miirren),  Palermo,  Pau 
Seville,  Spezia,  and  Valencia ;  the  effect  pro' 
duoed  being  chiefly  due  to  diversion  of  the  atten- 
tion by  the  change  of  scene,  although  the  bracing 
influence  exerted  on  the  system  at  large  must  be 
taken  into  accoimt. 

In  chronic  softening  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  in  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin,  and  in  some 
cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  the  South  of  ftanoe 
may  be  advantageously  ordered  in  winter,  and 
Alpine  climates  of  moderate  height  in  sammer 
As  a  rule  hot  climates,  or  those  where  the  sun 
has  considerable  power,  are  contra-indicated 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  apoplexy  or 
hyperffimia  of  the  brain. 

Temperate  and  bracing  climates  are,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  recommended  in  nervous  diseases,  to  restors 
the  general  tone  of  the  system. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  not 
unfreciuently  causes  nervous  excitement,' neu- 
ralgia, and  sleeplessness.  i  -  : 

2.  Of  the  BeSpiratory  and  Oireulatory 
Systems.— In  ohroiiic  bronchitis,  emphysema, 
bronchial  and  spasmodic  asthma,  as  well  as  in 
chronic  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  catarrh  and 
laryngeal  ulceration  the  following  climates  may 
berecommended:—Algiers,Australia, the  Azores, 
Bordighera,  Bournemouth,  the  Canaries.the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (?),  Upper  Egypt,  Glengarriff, 
Hastings,  HyJres,  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Malaga, 
Malta  (f),  Mentone,  Naples  (?),  Nervi,  Nice, 
Palermo,  Pau,  Pisa,  Queenstown,  Eome,  San 
EemOj  Torquay,  and  Ventnor. 

Change  of  climate  is  of  great  value  in  con- 
valescence from  the  acute,  and  as  a  prophylactic 
and  curative  measure  in  the  chronic  forms  of 
bronchitis  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  where 
there  is  copious  expectoration  a  dry  dunate  is 
indicated,  while  in  the  irritative  forms  with 
scanty  sputa  {bronchitis  sicca)  a  moderately 
moist  mild  climate  is  generally  suitable.  In 
emphysema  we  should  choose  a  mild  and  not  too 
dry  climate,  if  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
pine-woods,  such  as  Arcachon,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Prance.  In  spasmodic  asthma  the  choice  of 
climate  must  be  partly  a  matter  of  personal 
experience. 

In  the  early  active,  and  in  the  quiescent  forms 
of  the  later  stages  of  phthisis,  as  well  as  in 
chronic  pleurisy,  and .  in  convalescence  from 
pneumonia,  the  following  (chiefly  winter)  health 
resorts  and  climates  have  been  favourablyspoken 
of: — Algiers  (?),  Australia,  Bordighera,  Bourne- 
mouth, Cannes,  Davos,  Upper  Egypt,  Upper  En- 
gadiue  (in  summer).  South  of  Fiunce,,  Bastings," 
Hyires,  Queenstown,  Ischl  (in  summer)^  Madeira, 
Malaga,  Mentone,  Natal  (P),  Nervi,  Nice  (?),  the 
Oberland  (in  summer),  Palermo,  PauJ  Pisa,  San 
Hemo,  Sicily,  Spezia,  Torquay,  Glenganift  and 
the  Underdiff  (Isle  of  Wight). 

In  chronic  endocarditis,  pericarditis;  and  in 
heart-disease  generally,  a  rather  bracing  climate, 
without  extremes  and  of  the  character  suited  to 
chronic  bronchitis,  is  usually  indicated.  Here 
both  the  tonic  effects  of  climatic  change  and  the 
prevention  of  pulmonary  complications  and  fresh 
rheumatic  attacks  must  be  taken  into  account 


CLIMATE. 
Mountain  reaorts  of  moderate  height,  -well  pro- 
tected from  sudden  changes  pf  temperatvire,  may 
be  prescribed  in  summer  (von  Dusoh). 

In  the  neuroses  of  the  heart,  including  (1) 
angina  pectoris,  (2)  palpitation  associated  ■with 
chlorosis,  hysteria  or  hypochondriasis,  and  (3) 
exophthalmic  gfiitre,  bracing  climates^  are  in- 
dicated. In  angina  pectoris  long  journeys 
involving  great  exertion  miist  be  rigorou3ly_ for- 
bidden, as  must  also  sightseeing  or  exciting 
amusements. 

3.  Of  the  Abdominal  OrganB.— In  the 
various  forms  of  chronic  dyspepsia  and  intestinal 
catarrh,  in  chronic  hepatic  disease,  in  chronic 
dysentery  (after  removal  from  a  malarial  district 
or  tropical  dimate),  in  diabetes,  and  in  chronic 
endometritis,  pelvic  cellulitis,  and  other  disBMes 
of  the  uterus  and  its  surroundings,  the  folloTving 
climates  may  be  selected  from: — Cannes,  The 
Engadine,  Hastings,  HyJres,  lisbon,  Malta, 
Mentone,  Montpellier,  Morocco,  Naples,  Nice, 
the  Nile,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Pontresina, 
the  Pyrenees  (in  summer),  Queenstoivn,  the 
Salzkammergut,  Seville,  Spezia,  St.  Moritz, 
Valencia,  and  Ventnor.  , 

In  convalescence  from  acute  nephritis,  and  in 
all  forms  of  chronic  Biight's-disease,  but  especi- 
ally catarrhal  nephritis,  warm  dry  climates  are 
indicated.  Among  the  best  are  Upper  Egypt, 
the  Eiviera,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (inland), 
Bombay;  and  in  England:  Brighton,  Foliestone, 
and  Ventnor. 

In  renal  calculus  removal  from  particular 
districts  in  vrhich  stone  is  known  to  be  prevalent 
may  possibly  be  of  use  in  some  cases. 

4.  Of  the  System  at  large.  ^  Change  of 
climnts  is  here  nearly  al'vrays  indicated : — 

(1)  In  convalescence  from  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  scarlet  fever  (at  the  end  of  the  desquama- 
tive stage),  measles,  diphtheria,  and  acute  rheu- 
matism ;  also  in  the  third  stage  of  protracted 
hooping  cough. 

(2)  As  a  prophylactic  against  all  infectious 
diseases,  and  especially  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
hay  fever,  influenza,  and  malaria;  also  against 
rheumatism  and  phthisis  by  'withdrawal  from 
damp  districts,  and  goitre  and  cretinism  by 
removal  from  the  ensemble  of  conditions  to  which 
the  latter  are  due, 

(3)  In  rickets,  scrofula,  chlorosis,  general 
anaemia,  and  functional  debility.  Here,  where  a 
pure  air  and  a  bracing  sunny  atmosphere  are  the 
chief  indications,  the  climates  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 1,  page  26S,  are  suitable,  as  are  also  Algiers, 
Biarritz  (in  autumn),  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Ischl,  Malaga,  Eome,  Sicily,  St.  Moritz;  and  in 
Great  Britain  a  number  of  inland  and  seaside 
places  (Malvern,  Scarborough,  &o.)  which  we 
nave  not  space  to  mention. 

EnwAED  L  Sfabes. 

OLIlTIOAIi  {KXlint,  a  bed).— This  word  lite- 
rally signifies  '  of  or  belonging  to  a  bed ' ;  but  it 
has  been  particularly  applied  to  the  practical 
study  and  teaching  of  disease  at  the  bedside; 
and  has  more  recently  been  extended  to  all  that 
relates  to  the  practical  study  of  disease  in  the 
living  subject  generally. 

CLOIflO  {icKivos,  commotion) This  word 

is  applied  to  spasmodic  movements  which  are  of 
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short  duration,  and  alternate  with  periods  of 
relaxation.     See  Cokvcmiohs,  and  Spasm. 

CIiOT. — ^A  clot,  or  coagulum,  is  the  product 
of  the  formation  of  fibrin.  _  The  separatioii  or 
formation  of  fibrin  is  attributed  to  the  union, 
under  the  influence  of  a  ferment,  of  the  fibrino- 
genetic  substance  or  fibrinogen  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  the  juice  of  the 
flesh  and  most  of  the  serous  fluids,  with  the 
fibrinoplastic  substance  which  is  contained  in 
the  blood-globules,  the  lymph-corpuscles,  and 
the  cells  of  the  body  generally.  Coagulation  of 
the  blood  within  the  blood-vessels  is  described 
under  Thuombosis  ;  the  coagulation  of  extrava- 
sated  blood  under  H^mobshaoe  and  BnAin', 
Hiemorrhage  into ;  and  the  coagulation  of  inflam- 
matory exudations  under  Inflammation  and 
Exudation.  See  also  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions 
of. 

CLOTHIITG.  See  Disease,  Causes  of;  and 
Health,  Personal. 

OOAGULtTM  {poagulo,  1  curdle).  See  Clot. 

COAIi  Q-AS,  Poisoning  by. — Coal  gas,  so 
largely  employed  for  illuminating  purposes,  is  a 
compound,  containing — in  addition  to  olefiant  gag 
and  analogous  hydrocarbons,  on  which  the  lumi- 
nosity principally  depends — certain  so-called 
diluents  which  burn  with  a  non-luminous  flame, 
viz.,  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  and  carbonic  oxide 
along  with  what  are  termed  impurities,  of  which 
the  chief  are  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  On  these  im- 
purities the  characteristic  odour  mainly  depends. 
This  odour,  which  is  perceptible  even  to  the 
extent  of  1  in  10,000,  is  a  valuable  safeguard 
against  accidents  from  escape  of  gas. 

A  mixture  of  coal  gas  with  the  air  inhaled 
exerts  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  system,  and 
proves  fatal  when  it  reaches  a  certain  percentage. 
In  addition  to  the  danger  from  inhalation,  fatal 
accidents  frequently  occur  from  the  explosive 
nature  of  the  compound  wliieh  is  formed  when 
the  gas  reaches  the  proportion  of  1  to  10  of  the 
atmosphere.  Much  less  than  this,  however  (a 
non-explosive  mixture,  therefore),  proves  fatal 
if  long  inhaled. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  the  gas  present  in  atmospheres  in  which 
fatal  accidents  have  occurred,  but  we  derive  im- 
portant information  on  this  point  from  experi- 
ments on  animals.  Many  such  have  been  made. 
M.  Tourdes,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the 
subject,  finds  that  pure  gas  is  almost  instan- 
taneously fatal ;  ^th  kills  rabbits  in  five  minutes, 
and  dogs  in  twelve  minutes;,  ^th  kills  rabbits 
in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  ^th  still  proves 
fatal  after  a  longer  period ;  and  evident  signs  of 
distress  are  caused  in  rabbits  by  an  atmosphere 
containing  only  ^th  of  the  gas.  Dr.  Taylor 
{Edin.  Med.  Jowr.,  July,  1874)  has  estimated 
the  proportion  of  gas  existing  in  a  room  in 
which  a  fatal  case  occurred  at  three  per  cent. 

SouBCES  OF  Poisoning. — Poisoning,  i  by  coal 
gas  is  only  known  of  as  an  accident.  Occasion- 
ally suddenly  fatal  consequences  ensue  among 
workmen  from  exposure  to  a  sudden  rush  of  un- 
diluted gas  from  gasometers  and  mains.  More 
commonly  slowly  fatal  cases  result  from  the  gas- 
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tap  in  a  bed-room  being  left  open  carelessly; 
from  accidental  extinction  of  the  light,  or  froni 
leakage  of  gas-pipes  in  a  house  or  at  a  dis- 
tance; Jhe  gas  gaining  access  to  the  house  in 
the  latter  case  through  cellars,  walls,  and  more 
especially  by  means  of  drains  and  sewer-pipes. 

Symptoms.— Gas,  even  when  in  comparatively 
sm^U  proportion  and  just  sufficient  tc  cause 
an  unpleasant  odour,  acts  deleteriously  if  long 
breathed,  and  gives  rase  to  headache  and  general 
depression  of  health. 

In  severe  and  fatal  cases  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  noted  are  headache;  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing ;  vertigo ;  and  loss  of  consciousness,  passing 
into  deep  coma  and  muscular  prostratioa,  which 
resembles  the.  apoplectic  state,  the  individual 
lying  insensible  <and  incapable  of  being  roused,, 
with  livid  features,  stertorous  breathing,  and 
froth  at  the  month.  Death  usually  occurs  quietly, 
in  this  state  of  coma,  but  occasionally  with  con- 
vulsions. 

The  state  of  the  pupils  do^s  not  seem  to  be 
constant,  though  they  are  generally  dilated 
before  death. 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  case  the  teeth  were  firmly 
clenched,  and  the  eyes  were  in  a,  constant  state 
of  lateral  oscillation. 

Fatai,  Period. — The  fatal  period  of  poisoning 
by  coal  gas  is  extremely  variable,  and  a  remittent 
character  of  the  sytnptoms  sometimes  gives  rise 
to  fallacious  hopes  of  recovery  in  cases  which 
ultimately  prove  fatal. 

DiAONOSis. — The  smell  of  gas  in  the  clothes, 
breath,  and  perspiration,  which  continues  for  a 
considerable  time  after  removal  from  the  in- 
fected atmosphere,  is  the  best  indication  of  the 
cause  of  the  coma. 

Anatomical  Chaeactbbs. — The  smell  of  gas 
is  often  very  marked.  M.  Tourdes  has  found, 
as  the  most  constant  appearances,  a  dark  colour 
of  the  blood,  which,  however,  coagulates ;  a  bright 
colouration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue;  froth  in  the 
air-passages;  congestibn  of  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  more  particularly; 
engorgement  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  venous 
system ;  and  rose-coloured  patches  on  the  thighs. 

Mode  of  Action. — It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  difierentiate  between  the  effects  of  the  various 
constituents  of  coal-gas,  butwe  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  most  active  agent  is  the 
carbonic  oxide,  which  exists  in  the  proportion  of 
from  five  per  cent.  (English  gas)  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.       '  ' 

The  symptoms  in  the  main  agree  with  those 
caused  by  carbonic  oxide  (see  Carbonic  Oxide, 
Poisoning  by),  and  the  effects,  therefore,  would 
be  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
on  hEemoglobin. 

Treatment. — Instant  removal  from  the  in- 
fected atmosphere  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to.  Attempts  must  then  be  made  to  cause  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood  by  artificial  respiration  and 
excitation  of  the  respiratory  centres  by  refiex 
stimulation  of  the  face;  chest,  &c. 

Pure  oxygen  gas  may  be  administered.  As, 
however,  the  compound  which  carbonic  oxide 
makes  with  the  blood-colouring  matter  is  a  very 
stable  one,  and  not  easily  broken  up  by  the  in- 
troduction of  atinospherie  air  or  oxygen,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  these  measures  prove 
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of  no  avail.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  highly 
advisable  to  perform  venesection,  and  then  trans- 
fuse fresh  blood,  a  plan  of  treatment  which  has 
been  found  suooessfiil '  in  poisoning  by  carbonic 
oxide.'  D.  Fbeobbee. 

COAEOTATIOH'  {coarctp,  I  straiten).— 
A  pressing  together,  narrowing,  or  strictMe  of 
any  hollow  tube,  such  as  the  aorta,  intestine,  or 
urethra.       , 

COIiD,  A. — A  popular  name  for  Catarrh,  '8ei 
Catarrh.     .    .  i      :   - 

COIiD,  .Sitiology  of.  See  Disease,  Causesofi 

COIiD,  Sffects  of  Severe  or  Extreme,— 
The  general  effect  of  exposure  to-  severe  or  ex- 
treme cold  is  to  lower,  even  to  extinction,  all 
vital  activity.  The  blood-vessels,  especially'the 
smaller  arteries  and  capillaries,  after  a  brief 
period  of  congestion,  become  contracted,' the 
latter  to  such  an  extent  as  no  longer  td  permit 
the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  the  normal 
condition,  composition,  and  strnctursll'  integrity 
of  the  various 'tissues  are  more  or  less  impaired,' 
or  altogether  destroyed ;  and  those  processes  of 
chemical  and; physiological- change  which  are 
essential  to  every  manifestation  of  life,  being' 
only  possible  within  certain  very  narrow  limits 
of  temperattire,  are  hindered  or  absolutely  pre- 
vented. 

•  Effects  and  Symptoms. — The  more  special 
effects  vary  in  degree  and  kind:— Istly,  'with 
the  degree  of  cold,  the  duration  of  the  exposnre, 
and  the  medium  or  manner  of  application ; 
2ndly,  with  the  part,  and  extent  of  surfiice  ex- 
posed ;  and,  Srdly,  'with  the  genersfl  constitu- 
tion and  physiological  condition  of  the  sufferer. 
Moderate  cold,  acting  'during  a  short  time,  ot 
even  severe  cold  during  a  still  shorter  time, 
followed  by  the  glow  of  speedy  reaction,  ex- 
ercises a  tonic  and  stimulating  influence.'  But, 
if  the  cold  is  too  severe,  or  the  exposure;  too 
long,  no  glow  of  reaction  occurs,  but  a  sense  of 
depression  is  experienced,  from  which,  at: best^ 
recovery  takes  place  but  slowly.  Continued  ex- 
posure to  such  degree  of  cold  as  is  yet  not 
incompatible  ■vpith  the  maintenance  of  life,  never- 
theless keeps  at  low  ebb  activity  of  nutrition  and 
function  alike.  Extreme  cold  and  long  exposure 
lead  to  congelation  and  consolidation  of  Ae 
various  tissues  of  the  body.  After  complete 
congelation  recovery  is  impossible.  Dry  cold  is 
much  less  readily  injurious  in  its  influence  than 
cold  associated  with  wet.  The  better  conduetot 
of  heat  the  mediuih  is,  the  more  speedily  and 
completely  does  it  reduce  the  temperature  of  tie 
part  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Immersion  in 
water  cools  more  rapidly  than  exposure  to  air  of 
the  same  temperature ;  and  contact  with  wool, 
wood,  or  metal,  of  the  same  degree  of  coldness, 
excites  in  each  case  a,  different  sensation,,  and 
leads  to.  a  different  result,  or  to  the  same  result 
■with  very  different  rapidity.  ,  Constant  renewal 
of  the  medium  in  contact  hastens  the  cooling 
effect ;  and  ^  continuous  draught-  of  only  modsir, 
rately  cold  air  may  do  more  ,tO:  chUl'  than  temw 
porary  exposure  to  an  intenseiy!  cold;  but  still 
atmosphere.  If  some  external  part,  and  a 
comparatively  small  extent  of  surface  only,  he 
acted  upon,  the  effect  may  be  simply  local,  and' 
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tha  general  disturbance  of  the  system  Boarcely 
appreciable.  But  if  the  whole  body,  or  a  con- 
eiderable  extent  of  surface,  or  any  important 
internal  organs  be  acted  upon,  a  proportionately 
serious  general  effect  is  produced.  The  young 
(infents  especially)  and  the  aged  alike  ill  sustain 
exposure  to  cold,  and  are  most  liable  to  suffer, 
not  only  from  its  direct  effects,  but  also  from 
the  various  maladies  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The 
feeble,  ill-nourished,  and  broken  in  health,  especi- 
ally the  subjects  of  organic  disease,  or  of  de- 
generation due  to  habitual  intemperance,  readily 
succumb,  or  only  slowly  and  irnperfeetly  recover. 
Among  the  healthy  and  otherwise  vigorous,  hun- 
ger, fatigue,  sleep,  anxiety  of  mind,  fear  and 
mental  depression  of  whatever  kind,  lower— too 
often  even  to  fatal  issue — ^the  power  of  resistance 
to  the  deadly  influence  of  cold. 

For  local  effects  of  exposure  to  cold  aee  Chil- 
BiADT,  Frost-mte,  and  Ctanobenb. 

The  General  Effects  produced  by  exposure 
to  severe  or  extreme  cold  vary  somewhat  in 
different  oases.  Temporary  exposure  produces, 
Brst,  a  sense  of  coldness  or  chilliness,  associated 
with  paleness  and.  corrugation  of  the  skiu;  (the 
so-called  cutU  anserina),  then  shivering  and 
tingling  sensations,  foUowed  by  numbness  and 
diminution  of  muscular  activity  and  power. 
Healthy  reaction  restores  more  or  less  quickly 
the  normal  condition.  Prolonged  exposure  to 
extreme  cold  gives  rise  toa  series  of  symptoms, 
graphically  described  by  Be&upri  somewhat  as 
follows; — Reaction  has  a  limit,  and  a  moment 
airives  when  the  powers  are  exhausted.  Sliiver- 
ings,  puckeringsy  paleness  and  coldness  of  the 
skin,  livid  spots,  muscular  flutterings,  are  symp- 
toms of  the  shock  given  to  the  vital  forces ; ,  syn- 
cope approaches ; .  the  stiff  muscles  contract 
irregularly;  the  body  bends  and  shrinks;  the 
limbsf  re  half-bent ;  lassitude  and  languor  invite 
to  repose ;  a  feeling  of  weight  and  numbness 
retards  the  steps ;  the  knees  bend ;  the  sufferer 
sinks  down  or  falls ;  the  propensity  to  sleep  be- 
comes irresistible;  everything  grows  strange; 
the  senses  are  confused;  the  mind  grows  dull,  the 
ideas  incoherent,  and  the  speech  stammering  or 
raving ;  respiration^  at  first  interrupted,  becomes 
slow  ;  the  heart's  action  is  feeble,  quick,  hard, 
irregular,  and  sometimes  painful,  and  the 
pulse  progressively  smaller;  the  pupils  dilate ; 
the  brain  becomes  stupified;  and  finally  deep 
coma  indicates  the  approach  of  inevitable 
death. 

Other,  and  somewhat  different  effects  and 
symptoms,  attributable  to  differences  of  circum- 
stances and  condition,  have'  been  from  tin^e  to 
time  observed.  Distressing  and  almost  intoler- 
able thirst,  with  loss  of  appetite  for  food,  is  often 
experienced;  and  the  attempt  to  obtain  relief, 
by  sucking  snow  or  ice,  only  aiids  to  the  suffering. 
Somnolence  is  by  no  means  so  constant  an  effect 
as.  is  commonly  supposed— at  any  rate,  in  the 
earlier  stages,  and  less  extreme  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  inability  to  sleep  has  proved  a  com- 
mon cause  of  suffering  and  consequent  loss  of 
strength.  The  manifestations  of  brain-disturb- 
ance due  to  exposure  to  cold,  varying  as  they  do 
from  dullness,  incoherence,  wandering  and  thick- 
r'l'ss  of  speech  to  even  raving  delirium,  are 
especially  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  they  re- 


semble, and  are.  liable  to  be  mistaken  for,  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  intoxication. 

Death  from  the  direct  and  immediate  effects  of 
cold  is  rare  in  our  country  j  but  it  is  estimated 
that  in  the  Russian  Empire,  on  an  average,  694 
deaths  occur  annually  from  this  cause,  The  length 
of  time  during  which  exposure  can  be  sustained 
varies  greatly  with,  the  condition  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  with  surrounding  circumstances,  as 
well  as  with  the  degree  of  cold.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  an  hour's  exposure  to  intense  cold 
often  suifioes  to  determine  a  fatal  result.  At  the 
same  time,  well-authenticated  cases  are  on  record, 
in  which  persons  buried,  for  days  even,  in  the 
snow,  have  nevertheless  survived  and  ultimately 
recovered  with  little  permanent  damage. 

Mode  of  Death. — The  immediate  cause  or 
mode  of  death  from  cold  seems  in  some  cases 
to  be  principally  shock;  in  some,  syncope;  in 
others,  asphyxia ;,  and  in  others,  again,  coma. 
In  most  cases  it  is  probable  that  these  several 
conditions,  with  other!s  less  readily  specified, 
combine  to  produce  the  fatal  issue. 

ANiTOMioAi.  Chaeactebs. — The  appearances 
presented  on  post-mortem  examination  are  some- 
what differently  described  and  estimated  by 
different  observers ;  but  none  of  them  are  ab-, 
solutely  pathognomonic,  and  some  are  as  lively 
to  be  produced  by  exposure  of,  the  body  after 
death  as  durijng  the  process  of  extinction  of  life. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  are  the  following : — 
strong  cadaveric  rigidity;  paleness  or  waxy  white 
ness  of  skin,  with  patches  of  more  or  less  bright 
redness  about  the  face,  neck,  and  limbs,  especir 
ally  on  exposed  or  prominent  parts ;  a  contracted 
and  shrunken  condition  of .  the  male  genital 
I  organs  ;  comparative  bloodlessness  of  superficial 
and  external  parts ;  accumulation  of  blood  in 
and  about  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera ; 
great  distension  of  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
with  more  or  less  clotted  and  often  bright-cojourad 
blood;  the  blood,  in  other  parts  also  some- 
jtim^s  .of  brighter  colour, than  usually  seen-  on 
post-mortem  inspection;  hypersemia  and  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs ;  hypersemia  of  the  brain, 
overfulness  of  the  sinuses,  and  excess  of  serous 
fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  at  the  base,  in  some 
cases;  in  others,  comparative  bloodlessness  of  the 
'suiface  of  the  brain,  and  no  distension  of  tho 
sinuses ;  excessive  fullness  of  the  urinary  bladder ; 
and,  lastly,  separation  of  the  cranial  bones  along 
the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures.  The  lines, of 
reddish  or  brownish  staining  along  the  course  of 
the  superficial  blood-vessels,  relied  on  by  some 
as  pathognomonic,  are  certainly  not  so,  inasmuch 
as  ,  they .  depend  ,upon  exosmosis  of  the  blood 
colouring-matter  set  free  by  disruption  of'  the 
corpuscles,  which  may  be  effected  by  freezing 
after  death,  as  well  as  before. 

Tbeatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  sufferers  from 
the  effects  of  cold,,  consists  in  the  restoration  of 
warmth,  and  the  rekindling  of  those  processes  by 
which  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  maintained! 
But  this  must  be  done  gradually,  and  with  great 
care.  As  in  the  treatment  of  a  frostbitten  part, 
so  in  the  treatment  of  the  body  generally-.-all 
sudden  or  rapid  elevation  of  temperature  must 
be  avoided.  The  sufferer,  divested  of  the  clothing 
previously  worn,  and  wrapped  in  blankets,  should 
be  placed  in.jtha  recumbent  position  in  a  room. 
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the  air  of  ■which  is  dry,  still,  and  cold,  but 
capable  of  being  gradually  warmed.     Grentle,  but 
continuous  friction   should  be  made  over   the 
trunk  and  limbs,  care  being  taken  that  rigid  or 
frozen  parts  be  not  damaged  by  rough  manipula- 
tion.  At  first,  ice  or  ice-cold  water  may  be  used ; 
afterwards  dry  rubbing  with  flannel  or  with  the 
hands  is  better ;  later  still  some  stimulating  lini- 
ment may  be  employed.     Some  recommend  im- 
mersion of  the  body  in  a  bath  of  cold — at  first 
ice-cold — water,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be 
gradually  raised.     This  method  would  seem  easy 
and  advantageous,  if  means  are  at  command. 
When  the  sufferer  can  swallow,   warm,  gently 
stimulating,  drinks — as  tea,  coffee,  aromatic  in- 
fusions, beef-tea,  or  soup — may  be  given,  at  first 
without,   but  later  with  some    wine  or  spirit. 
Alcohol,  though  useless  or  injurious  if  taken  to 
fortify  against  cold,  is  useful  and  beneficial  when 
judiciously  administered  as  a  restorative  after 
exposure.    In  all  eases  of  insensibility,  and  even 
apparent  death  from  cold,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  restore  animation ;  and  the  attempt  must 
be  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time  before 
being  given  up  as  hopeless.     It  is  often  difficult, 
sometimes  impossible,  to  judge  whether  life  is 
absolutely  extinct  or  not.     And  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  important  that  the  temperature 
be  not  raised  too  quickly,  lest  reaction  should  be 
too  strong  or  dangerously  irregular ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  important,  that 
the  needful  measures  be  adopted  without  delay, 
and  carried  out  not  too  slowly,  lest  the  chance  of 
revival  should  be  lost.    In  the  less  severe  cases, 
restoration  of  warmth    may  be   comparatively 
quickly  accomplished.    The  state  of  the  bladder 
should  always  be  examined,  and  relief  afforded,  if 
needful,  by  aid  of  the  catheter.    Attention  to  the 
general  health  is  often  requisite  for  long  after 
recovery  from  the   more  immediate   effects    of 
exposure  has  taken  place.     Best,  good  nourish- 
ment, and  tonics  are  indicated. 

Cold  as  a  Cause  of  Disease. — As  a  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  cause  of  disease,  cold 
proves,  in  this  country,  year  by  year,  more  fatal 
in  its  effects  probably  than  any  other  single 
condition  or  influence.  Any  considerable  fall 
in  the  thermometer  below  the  average  standard 
during  the  colder  months  of  the  year  is  con- 
stantly followed  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
death-rate,  and  an  increase  in  still  greater  pro- 
portion in  the  amount  and  extent  of  sickness 
and  suffering.  The  Keports  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General  clearly  prove  this,  so  far  as  the  death- 
rate  is  concerned.  A  striking  instance  may  be 
quoted.  In  the  week  ending  December  19, 1863, 
in  the  London  district  1,291  deaths  were  regis- 
tered. Severe  frost  set  in,  and  in  the  week 
ending  January  9,  1864,  the  number  rose  to 
1,798.  The  week  following,  ending  January  16, 
no  fewer  than  2,427  deaths  were  registered.  This 
enormous  increase  could  be  attributed  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  effects  of  the  severe  cold  which 
prevailed.  The  Registrar-General  also  shows 
that  after  the  age  of  from  twenty  to  forty  the 
mortality  from  cold  increases  in  something  like 
a  definite  ratio  with  increasing  years. 

General  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  con- 
gestion and  functional  derangement  of  various 
internal  organs— the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys— 
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catarrhal  and  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  respiratoiy 
tract,  but  also  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  bladder 
paralysis  from  central  or  peripheral  lesion,  to- 
gether with  rheumatism,  chilblain,  frost-bite,  and 
gangrene,  constitute  the  list  of  maladies  most 
commonly  caused  and  fostered  by  exposure  to  th» 
influence  of  cold.  AHTHnn  E.  Ddhham. 

.  COIiD,  Therapeutics  of. — The  therapeutic 
uses  of  cold  are  various  and  extensivem  Cold 
may  be  applied  as  moist  cold,  by  means  of  wet 
compresses  and  cold  lotions  or  baths ;  and  it  may 
also  be  used  as  dry  cold  in  the  form  of  ice  en- 
closed in  a  receptacle  of  metal  or  india-rubber. 
Each  of  these  methods  has  its  special  advantages 
and  adaptations.  Furthermore,  cold  may  be 
made  use  of  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injection  into 
the  mucous  canals  of  the  body.  , 

Genbbal  PEiNOiPLESi — The  general  effect  of 
cold,  however  applied,  is  to  lower  temperature, 
to  diminish  sensibility  and  fluidity,-to  contract 
the  tissues  and  vessels,  and  so  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  parts.     The  cold  bath  and  cold  spong- 
ing alike  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.    The  fall  of  temperatnre 
sometimes  is  but  transient,  reaction  setting  in  and 
heat  of  surface  returning  when  the  body  is  with- 
drawn from  the  cooling  medium.     At  other  times 
the  temperature  continues  to  fall  after  the  indi- 
vidual is  removed  from  the  bath.    If  the  action 
of  the  cold  bath  be  prolonged,  then  athermometer, 
introduced  within  the  rectimi,  shows  a  great  de- 
pression of  temperature,  and  much  pain  is  ex 
perienced,  similar  to  the  severe  pain  which  is 
felt  in  the  hand  and  arm  when  the  former  is 
held  for  some  time  in  water  at  a  temperatnre  of 
41°  Fahr.,  and  which  soon  compels  the  with- 
drawal of  the  hand  from  the  vessel.    Cold  baths 
and  their  uses  are  treated  of  in  another  article, 
but  attention  may  here  be  drawn  to  the  practice 
of  cold  sponging  over  the  surface  as  an  effieacions 
means  of  loTf  ering  preternatural  heat  and  reliev- 
ing acridity  and  dryness  of  the  skin  during  fever. 
Beduction  of  hyperpyrexia  by  means  of  cold  is 
now  a  well-established  therapeutic  method.    8a 
Tbkpeeatube  ;  and  Special  Diseases. 

Methods  of  Application  and  Uses. — 
1.  Cold  Affusion  and  "Wet  Packing.— In 
the  practice  of  cold  affusion,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Currie,  in  1797,  the  patient  is  unclothed, 
seated  in  a  tub,  and  four  or  five  gallons  of 
cold  water  thrown  over  him.  Thus,  Dr.  CuWie 
said,  a  commencing  fevermight  be '  extinguished.' 
In  eases  where  the  skin  was  burning  hot  and  diy, 
it  was  observed  thatafter  the  cold  affiision,  temper- 
ature fell,  perspiration  broke  out,  and  the  patient 
usually  dropped  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  If  the 
body-heat  did  not  exceed  98-5°  Fahr.,  or  if  the 
patient  was  damp  and  chilly,  with  or  without 
delirium,  the  cold  afiusionwas  regarded  as  danger- 
ous and  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  In  fevers  com- 
plicated with  any  visceral  inflammation,  the  cold 
affusion  is  prejudicial.  Drs,  Strauss  and  Hirtz 
speak  most  highly  of  the  marvellous  effect  of 
cold  affusion  in  cases  of  collapse  during  fever. 
This  kind  of  collapse  appears  due  to  a  paralysis 
of  the  nervous  centres :  the  heart's  action  fails, 
as  does  also  the  respiration ;  but  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  eold,the  temperature,  taken  in 
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the  rectum,  still  remains  abnormally  high.  The 
affusion  is  applied  by  pouring  a  pitcherful  of 
•water,  at  a  temperature  of,  or  a  littlo  above 
10°  0.  (60°  Fahr.),  over  the  patient  seated  on  a 
■waterproof  cloth.  The  patient,  plunged  in  stu- 
por, is  suddenly  roused  by  the  shock  ;  he  draws 
a  long  breath,  the  respiration  becomes  fuller ; 
the  cardiac  at^ixy  ceases,  and  the  pulse,  which, 
traced  by  the  sphygmograph  during  the  collapse, 
presented  a  scarcely  broken  horizontal  line,  now 
regains  its  normal  line  of  ascension;  he.^t  of  sur- 
face returns,  and  the  temperature  in  the  rectum 
falls.  The  action  of  the  cold  affusion,  as  thus 
applied,  is  to  excite  immediate  and  energetic 
reflex  action. 

In  many  nervous  affections,  such  as  chorea 
and  hysteria,  cold  douches,  shower  baths,  and 
affusions  are  valuable  as  restorative  and  cura- 
tive agents.  In  the  convulsions  of  robust  chil- 
dren, a  stream  of  cold  water  directed  over  the  head 
from  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet  often  has  a 
speedily  beneficial  effect.  Cold  afftision  has  been 
tried  in  tetanus,  but  it  has  in  some  instances 
killed  the  patient  (EUiotsou). 

Other  cases  in  which  cold  affusions  are  of 
service  are  those  where  respiration  fails,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  appeal  poweifully  to  the  reflex  ex- 
citability of  the  nervous  centres.  To  resuscitate 
those  who  are  in  danger  of  death  from  a  narcotic 
such  as  chloroform  or  opium,  slapping  the  patient 
severely  with  a  cold  wet  towel  is  an  efficient  me- 
thod. In  sun- stroke  cold  affusion  over  the  head 
and  neck  may  be  resorted  to,  provided  the  skin 
be  not  cold  and  clammy  and  the  patient  in  a 
very  syncopal  state.  In  conditions  of  nervous 
spasm,  of  the  larynx  for  example,  cold  douches 
over  the  neck  may  prove  useful.  Cold  affusion 
to  the  feet  was  much  commended  by  CuUen  as  a 
means  of  promoting  action  of  the  bowels  in  cases 
of  obstinate  constipation.  Spasmodic  retention 
of  urine  has  been  relieved  by  cold  douche  oyer 
perineum  and  thighs  (Currie) ;  and  Mr.  Erichsen 
mentions  the  case  of  an  old  man  who  found  his 
power  of  micturition  increased  by  sitting  on  the 
cold  marble  top  of  his  commode. 

In  cases  of  extreme  debility,  with  damp,  cool 
skin,  low  muttering  delirium,  and  very  feeble 
pulse,  cold  affusions  are  dangerous. 

In  some  cases  of  fever,  where  for  any  cause 
a  cold  bath  is  objectionable,  the  patient  may 
be  wrapped  in  a  wet  sheet  and  then  covered 
with  a  fe>r  blankets.  The  sheet  as  it  becomes 
heated  may  bo  changed  for  one  fresh  and  cold, 
or  very  (sold,  water  may  be  squeezed  from  a 
sponge  over  the  sheet  as  the  patient  lies  rolled 
up  in  it  on  a  waterproof  cloth.  In  scarlet  fever  of 
malignant  type,  where  the  rash  does  not  readily 
appear,  this  form  of  cooling  pack  has  been  found 
most  valuahle.  Srs.  Hillier  and  Gee  h.ave  both 
added  their  testimony  to  its  utility.  In  Dr.  Gee's 
cases  the  patient  remained  packed  in  the  wet 
sheet  for  one  hour  and  was  then  rpmoved  to  bed. 
The  cases  best  suited  for  treatment  by  the  wet  pack 
are  those  where  the  skin  is  very  dry  and  hot,  and 
the  patient  exceedingly  restless  and  delirious. 

2.  Gold  Compresses,  Irrigations,  Iiotions, 
and  Injections, — Cold  may  be  coqtinuously  ap- 
plied with  a  view  to  abating  undue  heat  of  a  part 
of  the  body.  Thus  iced-water  raps  or  compresses 
may  be  placed  over  an  inflamed  throat,  or  on 
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the  head  in  inflammation  of  the  brain.  In  acute 
pneumonia  Niemeyer  has  commended  strongly  the 
use  of  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  well  wrung, 
and  then  applied  so  as  to  cover  the  chcstand  es- 
pecially the  affected  side.  These  compresses  are 
repeated  every  five  minutes.  Pain  and  dyspnoea 
are  much  relieved ;  sometimes  the  temperature 
falls  an  entire  degree ;  and  if  the  cold  appliance* 
do  not  arrest  the  actual  attack  of  pneumonia, 
they  shorten  its  duration  and  promote  speedy  con- 
valescence. The  necessity  of  bo  often  having 
to  change  the  compress,  and  thus  disturb  the 
patient,  is  a  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  apply- 
ing cold. 

A  powerful  sedative  and  antiphlogistic  effect 
of  cold  can  be  obtained  by  irrigation ;  i.e.  allow- 
ing cold  wafer  to  fall  drop  by  drop  on  a  doth, 
so  as  to  keep  it  continually  wet  with  fresh 
supplies  of  water.  This  may  be  done  by  sus- 
pending over  the  part  to  be  irrigated  a  bottle 
of  water,  in  which  a  few  pieces  of  ice  may  be 
put ;  one  end  of  a  skein  of  cotton,  well  wetted,  is 
then  allowed  to  hang  in  the  water,  while  the 
other  end  is  brought  over  the  side  of  the  bottle. 
This,  acting  as  a  syphon,  causes  a  continual  drop- 
ping upon  the  part  to  be  irrigated.  In  injuries 
of  joints,  where  it  is  of  much  consequence  to 
cheek  inflammation,  this  process,  which  abstracts 
heat  gradually,  and  without  disturbance  of  the 
part,  is  most  valuable.  Irrigation  of  the  shaven 
scalp  in  cases  of  meningitis  is  a  very  powerful, 
cooling,  and  sedative  appliance,  requiring  care 
and  watchfulness.  A  cap  of  india-rubber  over 
the  head  and  back  of  neck,  so  arranged  that  :. 
current  of  cooled  water  may  flow  continuously 
through  it,  will  act  as  a  general  reducer  of  tem- 
perature. Where  pounded  ice  is  applied  to  the 
head  in  a  bladder,  this  should  be  suspended  by 
a  string  from  the  bedstead,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
patient  may  not  have  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
bag  and  its  contents.  Five  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  five  ounces  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of  water  will 
form  a  frigorific  mixture,  which  can  be  applied 
in  a  bladder  when  ice  is  not  at  hand.  The  ice- 
bag,  and  cold  water  compresses  renewed  every 
three  minutes,  have  been  used  as  an  appliance  to 
strangulated  hernia,  and' to  prolapsed  rectum, 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  part  and  so  facili- 
tate reduction.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
cold  application  be  not  continued  so  long  as  to 
cause  gangrene.  Cold  wet  compresses  should 
not  be  applied  over  dry  bandages,  with  which 
wounded  or  broken  parts  are  secured.  Several 
cases  are  recorded  where  a  hand  or  arm  has 
become  gangrenous,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  bound  up  with  dry  bandages,  and  then 
treated  with  cold  water  compresses.  The  dry 
bandages,  as  they  become  wet,  contract  tightly 
on  the  limb,  thus  stopping  circulation  and 
causing  gangrene. 

A  mixture  made  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water, 
or  of  eau  de  cologne  with  water,  js  a  simple 
form  of  cooling  lotion.  The  spirit  evaporates 
and  so  carries  off  heat  from  the  surface.  1  oz. 
of  rectified  spirit  to  16  of  water  makes  a  good 
spirit  lotion,  and  the  addition  of  4  drachms 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  or  chloride  of  ammonium, 
will  add  to  its  cooling  and  sedative  effect.  4 
drachms  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  withialf 
an  ounce  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  the  same 
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quantity  of  rectified  spirit  in  Ifi  ozs.  of  camphor 
water,  is  another  form  for  a  very  serviceable 
lotion.  These  lotions,/  applied  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  soft  rug  or  lint  over  the  skin,  act  as 
refrigerants,  cooling  the  head  when  it  is  hot 
or  painful ;  reducing  heat  and  arterial  excite- 
ment in  tumours  or  contusions ;  and  tending  in 
the  latter  to  promote  the  absorption  of  effused 
blood.  Cold  water,  and  cold  lotifins  of  vinegar 
and  water,  are  familiar  means  for  trying  to  stop 
haemorrhage. 

In  cases  of  severe  uterine  hsemori-hage,  injee- 
tionsoi  ice-cold  water  into  the  vagina,  or  into 
the  rectum,  frequently  succeed  in  checking  the 
bleeding.  In  cases  of  bleeding  internal  piles  an 
injection  of  cold  water,  after  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  braces  the  parts  and  constringes  the 
bleeding  vessels. 

3.  Dry  Cold.  TTses  of  loe. — Heat  may  be  con- 
tiniiously  abstracted  from  an  inflamed  part  in  a 
safe  way,  and  without  undue  risk,  by  applying  dry 
cold  by  means  of  a  waterproof  bag  of  vulcanised 
india-rubber  filled  with  ice,  snow,  or  a  freezing 
mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  salt,  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  Moisture 
from  the  air  will  condense  on  the  exterior  of  the 
cold  bag,  but  a  piece  of  lint  interposed  will 
protect  the  skin  from  damp.  The  india-rubber 
is  a  bad  conductor,  and  too  great  abstrac- 
tion of  heat  need  not  be  feared.  The  walls  of 
an  animal  bladder  conduct  heat  much  better 
than  the  india-rubber,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  carefully  over  the  application  of  ice-blad- 
ders,' for  whSn  continuously  applied  they  have 
been  known  to  cause  Severe  frost-bite  of  the 
part.  If,  when  cold  is  being  applied,  the  patient 
persists  in  complaining  of  severe  pain,  it  is  right 
carefully  to  examine  and  see  how  the  part  is 
affected  by  the  cold.  Professor  Esmarch,  in 
cases  of  fracture,  and  in  various  forms  of  trau- 
matic inflammation,  has  applied  ice  for  periods 
of  twenty  or  thirty  days  with  the  best  results. 
In  cases  of  commencing  disease  of  the  vertebrae 
this  surgeon  has  used  cold  water  placed  in  a  tin 
vessel,  so  made  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  part  to 
be  treated.  Minor  cases  of  bruise  with  inflam- 
mation may  be  treated  by  cold  employed  in'  the 
form  of  a  common  bottle  filled  with  cold  water 
and  kept  pressed  against  the  part.  After  opera- 
tions upon  the  eye,  the  extraction  of  cataract  for 
example,  a  small  ice-bag  is  very  useful  in  reliev- 
ing pain  and  keeping  down  inflammation. 

Ice-bags  placed  along  the  course  of  the  spine 
have  been  found  effectual  remedies  in  many  forms 
of  nervous  disorder.  In  cases  of  epilepsy,  where 
the  circulation  is  sluggish,  the  hands  and  feet 
being  always  clammy  and  cold,  an  india-rubber 
bag  of  ice  applied  along  the  spine  has  been 
found  to  restore  warmth,  at  the  same  time 
relieving  headache  and  symptoms  of  incipient 
paralysis.  Cold  to  the  spinS  is  asserted  by  Dr. 
Chapman  to  lessen  the  excito-motor  power  of 
the  cord.  In  the  severe  pain  of  an  inflamed 
ovary  or  testicle  ice  in  a  bag  may  often  be 
employed  beneficially  as  an  anodyne. 

Lumps  of  ice  swallowed  are  invaluable  in 
arresting  haemorrhage  from  the  throat  and 
stomach.  In  tonsillitis  and  diphtheria  this  same 
treatment  tends  to  reduce  iuflamtaatiori  and  cool 
the  throat  of  the  patient.  Obstinate  vomiting  can 
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often  be  checked  by  swallowing  fragments  of 
ice. 

4.  Cold,  as  an  Antesthetio. — Dr.  James  Amott, 
in  1849,  brought  forward  the  use  of  a  freezing 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt  as  a  means  of  producing 
local  anaesthesia,  by  freezing  the  part  to  which 
thp  mixture  was  appliedj  either  in  a  bag  or  in  a 
metallic  spoon.  For  sbaall  superficial  opera- 
tions this  method  of  anaesthesia  by  congela- 
tion answers  very  well.  The  part  becomes 
whit^e  and  hardened  to  the  out  of  the  surgeon's 
knifcj  there  is  very  little  haemorrhage,  and  the 
wound  made  usually  heals  well  by  primary 
adhesion.  ' 

More  recently,  Dr.  Bichardson  has  indicated 
a  very  convenient  way  of  inducing  local  anaes- 
thesia, by  the  volatilization  of  etherin  the  ^orm 
of  spray,  by  means  of  the  hand^ball  spray  atomi- 
zer. Ether  Spia.yed  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
held  about  an  inch  from  the  jet,  bronght 
down  the  mfercury  to  within  10°  Fahr.  of  zero. 
When  the  jet  was  turned  on  to  the  skin,  a 
marked  degree  of  local  anaesthesia  was  produced, 
but  not  enough  for  surgical  purposes.,  By 
driving  over  the  ether  under  atmospheric  prea- 
sui-e,  instead  of  •  trusting  simply  to  capillary 
action — or  to  suction,  as  in  Siegle's  apparatiis'- 
one  may  bring  the  thermometer  within  thirty 
seconds  to  4°  below  zero.  By  the  use  of  this 
apparatus,  at  any  season  or  temperature,  the 
surgeon  can  produce  cold  even  6°  below  zero; 
and  by  directing  the  spray  upon  a  half -inch  iest- 
tube  containing  water,  he  can  produce  a  column 
of  ice  iq  two  minutes;  For  local  anaesthesia  by 
cold,  the  ether  spray  anwers  well.  Such  opera 
tions  as  the  removal  of  small  tumours,  opening 
abscessed,  and  inserting  sutures,  may  be  pain- 
lessly 3)erformed.         John  C.  ThorowgooB. 

COIiIC  ((caXov,  the  large  intestine). — Origin- 
ally colicsignified  a  painful  affection  due  to  spasm 
of  the  bowel,  but  though  still  retaining  this  ap- 
plication, it  has  now  come  to  be  further  associated 
with  other  complaints  which  are  attended  with 
severe  pain  of  a  spasmodic  character,  a  qualiJ^ng 
adjective  indicating  the  nature  and  seat  of  each 
particular  form.  Thus  refial  colie  is  applied  to 
the  group  of  symptoms  due  to  the  passage  of 
a  stone  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder ;  h^alii! 
colw  to  those  accompanying  the  escape  of  a  gall- 
stone.   See  Couc,  Intestinal. 

COLIO,  IlTTESTIlirAL.-^STNON.:  Fr. 
Colique  ;  6er.  Die  Kolijc, 

DBFiNiTiON.^Painful  and  irregular  contrac- 
tion of  the  niuaeular  fibres  of  the  intestines, 
without  fever. 

JEtioloby. — Fredisposing  causes. — These  in- 
clude the.  nervous  (as  hysteria,  hypochondriasis), 
lytaphatic,  and  bilious. temperaments)  sedentary 
occupations ;  the  female  sex;  and  the  period  of 
youth  or  adult  age.  Exdiing  cames. — These  may 
be  gr'oiiped  as  follows : — ^^1.  Irritation  from  lodg- 
ment of  ,gas  due  to  fermentation  of  undigtstw 
food  and  decomposition  of  faeces  long  retained 
within  the  larg?  intestine ;  from  faeces,  or  intes- 
tinal concretions,  undigested  or  partly  discs'*^ 
food,  sudi  as  pork,  shell-fish,  salt  meats,  unripe 
fruit  or  septic  game;  from  cold  drinks  or  ices; 
from  excessive, or  morbid  secret'ionsi>speei»to 
bile;  from  gall-stones;  orfrom  worms— abundleot 
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round  worms  or  coiled  up  tape-worms.  2.  Morbid 
states  of  the  bowel,  including  obstruction  from 
intussusception,  twisting,  strangulation,  &c. ; 
ulceration  (typhoid,  tubercular,  dysenteric) ;  in- 
flammation (enteritis,  typhlitis,  &e) _  3.  Beflex 
nervous  disturbance,  due  to  anxiety,  fright,  anger, 
M  other  emotional  disorder  ;  to  disease  of  the 
ovarias  or  uterus;  to  calculus  (hepatic  or  renal); 
to  dentition  ;  or  to  exposure,  especially  of  the 
feet  and  abdomen,  to  cold.  4.  Blood-poisoning,  as 
firom  lead,  copper,  gout,  rheumatism. 

Symptoms.—  The  characteristic  or  essential 
gymptom  of  intestinal  colic  is  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, without  febrile  disturbance.  It  usually  be- 
gins, and  is  most  severe,  in  the  umbilical  region, 
then  spreads  to  other  parts,  or  to  the  whole 
abdomen,  and  is  apt  to  travel  from  one  part  to 
another.  It  is  almost  always  relieved  by  firm 
pressure  and  by  expulsion  of  flatus,  and  is  par- 
Bxysmal  incharacter,  remitting,  or  exacerbating, 
or  completely  subsiding  at  intervals.  The  suffer- 
ing is  usually  severe,  often  agonising,  and  to 
relieve  it  the  patient  bends  forwards,  pressing  the 
abdomen  firmly  with  his  hands  or  against  some 
hard  surface,  or  rolls  about.  As  a  rule  the  ab- 
domen is  distended  by  flatus ;  in  leadcclic  it  is, 
however,  firmly  retracted  towards  the  spine,  and 
the  movements  of  the  inflated  intestines  affected 
by  spasmodic  contraction,  producing  loud  bor- 
borygmi,  may  -frequently  be  seen  and  may  be 
felt  by  the  hand  applied  to  the  abdomen.  The 
muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  bladder 
usually  participate  in  the  internal  spasm :  the 
abdomen  becomes  rigid  or  knotted,  and  the  recti 
muscles  become  contracted  into  round  balls, 
while  frequently  the  navel  is  retracted;  mictu- 
rition is.fi^equent  or  suppressed.  Usually  there 
is  constipation,  and  the  pain  disappears  when 
the  bowels  iire  freely  relieved ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  persists  for  a  time.  Constipation  stands 
in  a  twofold  relation  to  colic,  either  as  cause 
or  effect  of  the  spasm. 

The  countenance  expresses  great  suffering, 
anxiety,  and  depression,  and  the  features  may  be 
pinched.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  cold,  es- 
pecially the  feet,  and  the  pale  skin  is  covered  by 
a  cold  perspiration.  The  pulse  is  commonly  of 
normal  frequency,  or  is  infrequent  and  feeblej 

The  symptoms  vary  somewhat  with  the  cause. 
When  due  to  irritating  ingesta  the  prominent 
symptoms  are  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  sometimes 
ending  in  catarrhal  dysentery.  In  children  ,the 
legs  are  drawn  up  upon  the  iabdomen,  the  bowels 
are  often  at  first  confined,  and  the  evacuations 
greenish,  offensive,  and  very  acid,  afterwards' 
becoming  loose. 

In  nervous  and  hypochondriacal  siibjects,and 
especially  females,  severe  pain  in  the  intestines, 
resembling  that  of  spasmodic  colic,  is  apt  to 
occur  i^see  ENTEaAxoiA).  Flatulence  plays  a 
varying  part  in  different  cases;  it  is  often  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  the  ibrm  of  coUo 
thus  characterised  has  been  termed  Colica  flatu- 
lenta. 

Vomiting  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
eevereness  oif  spasm,  and  the  degree  of  intestinal 
obstruction. 

Ddbation. — The  duration  of  the  attack  varies 
greatly,  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  days.  The 
spasm  usually  ceases  abruptly,  leaving  a  feeling  of 
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soreness  in  the  abdomen,  while  theie  is  enjoyable 
relief  from  suffering.  Colic,  when  violent  or 
intractable,  may  terminate  in  enteritis,  in  peri- 
tonitis, and,  especially  in  children,  in  intussuscep- 
tion. 

Diagnosis. — A  pain  moving  from  place  to 
place,  relieved  by  firm  pressure  and  unattended 
by  fever,  separates  colic  from  other  affections, 
more  particularly  from  those  due  to  inflammation, 
in  which  pain  is  always  aggravated  by  pressure. 

Distension  with  spasm  of  the  stomach  may  be 
distinguished  from  a  similar  condition  of  the 
colon,  by  the  pain  occupying  a  higher  position 
in  the  abdomen  (at  or  around  the  ensiform 
cartilage  instead  of— as  in  colic — the  umbilical 
or  'hypochondriac  regions),  and  by  the  percus- 
sion note  elicited  being  deeper-toned  and  more 
prolonged  than  that  which  is  produced  by  » 
distended  colon ;  besides  in  colic  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  colon,  producin';  borborygmi, 
maybe  traced  bythe  hand,  or  may  be  even  seen, 
and  there  is  tenesmus.     , 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  enteritis  or 
peritonitis  may  follow  colic,  when  the  pulse, 
previously  unaltered^  may  become  frequent, 
hard  and  small,  or  frequent  and  soft,  and  the 
seat  of  inflammation  becomes  tender. 

Peognosis. — Colic  almost  always  ends  in  re- 
covery, preceded  by  free  evacuation  from  the 
bowels.  Unfavourable  signs  are  those  arising 
from  inflammation  or  intestinal  obstruction. 

Teeatment.^ — In  the  first  place  the  setiological 
indications  should  be  met.  The  irritating  contents 
of  the  bowels  should  be  dislodged  by  purgatives 
combined  with  sedatives,  such  as  calomel  (five  or 
eight  grains)  or  rhubarb  (twenty  grains)  with 
opium  (one  grain),  followed  by  repeated  doses  of 
some  saline  aperient,  such  as  magnesise  vel 
potassae  sulph.,  with  tinct.  of  hebbane  or  opium, 
and  spirits  of  chloroform,  until  free  action  of 
the  bowels  is  obtained. 

A  suppository  containing  half  a  gyain  each  of  hy- 
drochlorate  of  morphia  and  extract  of  belladonna, 
or  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  may 
secure  immediate  relief  from  pain  before  aperients 
have  time  to  act.  Large  warm  enemata  often 
relieve  quickly.  Other  suitable  measures  are — 
the  warm  bath,  friction  with  warm  oil  or 
stimulating  liniments,  hot-water  fomentations,, 
steamed  flannels,  mustard  or  turpentine  stupes, 
flannel  bags  containing  hot  chamomile  flowers 
or  heated  sand,  the  stomach- warmer  filled  with 
hot  water,  large  linseed  and  mustard  poultice. 
The  diet  should  be  liquid. 

In  the  prophylactic  treatment  the  diet  should 
be  strictly  regulated,  lodgment  of  irritating  solids 
and  gases  within  the  bowels  should  be  pre- 
vented {see  Constipation  ;  FiECBS,  Retention  of; 
and  Fiatousnce),  and  the  abdomen  and  feet 
should  be  kept  warm  by  a  flannel  roller  or  belt 
and  thick  woollen  stockings.      Gbobge  Oliveb, 

COLIiAFSli. — Definition.— Collapse  is  a 
state  of  nervous  prostration.  When  it  is  ex- 
treme, the  vital  functions  are  in  a  condition  of 
partial,  and  sometimes  nearly  complete,  abeyance. 
It  may  terminate  in  death,  or  be  followed  by 
gradual  reaction  and  complete  recovery. 

Collapse  and  shock  have  usually  been  classed 
together,  but  it  is  not  accurate  to  do  so.     It  is 
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true  that  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  medulla 
ohlongata  are  more  or  less  profoundly  involved 
in  both,  and  that  both  .possess  many  symptoms 
in  common,  dependent  upon  the  derangement 
of  function  of  one  or  more  of  these  centres. 
Some  confusion  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
shock  is  a  terra  applied  not  only  to  a  state  or 
morbid  condition,  but  to  the  cause  -which  most 
frequently  produces  that  condition — a  violent 
imprfssion  or  '  shock '  to  the  nervous  centres. 
See  Shock.  Collapse  arises  from  many  different 
causes,  shock  being  one,  of  -which  collapse  may 
be  regarded  as  a  final  and  extreme  degree,  and 
into  -which  it  often  imperceptibly  passes.  Col- 
lapse, on  the  other  hand,  may  occur  under  con- 
ditions -where  there  has  been  no  antecedent 
state  of  shock.  Collapse  presupposes  previous 
nervous  exhaustion,  while  shock  may  instantly 
appear  in  a  healthy  individual. 

JEtiologt. — Any  severe  injury,  especially  if 
attended  by  profuse  and  sudden  haemorrhage, 
may  terminate  in  collapse,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  rupture  of  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  a 
penetrating  -wound  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  or 
a  wound  of  the  heart  or  of  a  large  artery.  Ex- 
tensive burns  or  scalds  frequently  give  rise  to 
typical  collapse ;  and  severe  and  prolonged  pain 
is  capable  of  causing  it.  Eupture  of  the  heart 
or  of  an  internal  aneurism,  if  the  patient  do  not 
immediately  die,  causes  extreme  collapse.  Cer- 
tain poisons,  as  tobacco  and  arsenic,  wiU  also 
produce  this  condition.  It  is  the  terminal  stage 
of  some  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  of  Asiatic 
cholera;  severe  drastic  purgation  al-so,  or  pro- 
longed vomiting,  from  wnatever  cause,  may  occa- 
sion it.  The  pernicious  malarious  fevers  and 
yellow  fever  often  end  in  collapse.  In  the  acute 
yelloTf  atrophy  of  the  liver  symptoms  of  severe 
nervous  disturbance,  resulting  in  a  species  of  col- 
lapse, sometimes  suddenly  supervene.  Fysemia, 
septiciemia,  prolonged  narcosis,  frequently  ter- 
minate in  collapse. 

Symptoms. — The  severity  of  collapse  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  cause' and  the  physicfd  and 
mental  vigour  of  the  individual.  It  may  vary  from 
a  moderate  to  an  extreme  degree.  A  moderate 
amount  is  seen  in  the  course  of  fever  and  some 
other  diseases,  but  this  neither  modifies  the 
progress  of  the  malady  nor  attracts  the  notice  of 
the  patient,  causing  chiefly  peripheral  coldness. 
From  this  trifling  amount  coUapse  may  pass  to 
the  most  intense  form,  where  the  patient  scarcely 
differs  in  out-ward  semblance  from  a  dead  body. 
A  superficial  inspection  will  fail  to  detect  the 
existence  of  the  functions  of  respiration  and  cir- 
culation. Vitsility  may  be  said  to  have  renched 
its  minimum.  In  well-marked  collapse  from  severe 
injury  or  loss  of  blood  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  may 
bo  almost  or  -wholly  imperceptible,  the  heart's 
action  scarcely  audible,  very  rapid,  fluttering, 
and  irregular ;  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  face 
especially,  is  deadly  pale  and  cold,  and  the 
skin  moist  -with  clammy  sweat ;  the  respiration 
IS  very  feeble,  slow,  and  irregular,  accompanied 
by  sighing  or  gasping  inspirations  at  intervals ; 
the  expression  and  character  of  the  face  are  lost; 
the  features  are  sunken  and  relaxed;  the  eye  is 
duli,  glassy,  starmg,  or  languidly  rolling  about, 
and  the _  conjunctiva  perhaps  insensible  to  the 
touch;  the  nostrils  are  dilated;  the  sensibility 
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of  the  whole  body  is  diminished;  andthemns- 
cular  debility  is  extreme.  The  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  without  a  trace  of  voluntary  effort.  If  a  hmb 
is  lifted  it  falls  back  again  as  if  dead.  Yet  the 
consciousness  and  senses  may  be  almost  nn- 
impaired ;  if  roused  by  repeated  questions  fHe 
sufferer  -will  with  visible  effort  make  a  coherent 
though,  probably,  inadequate  reply.  , 

If  relief  be  not  given,  the  respiration  maj 
become  slower  and  slower  till  each  one  appears 
the  last,  when  a  sudden  sigh  shows  that  life  is 
still  present;  finally,  the  pulse  and  heart's  ac- 
tion  become  more  and  more  faint,  and  death 
results  from  pure  asthenia.  A  condition  closely 
resembling  traumatic  coUapse  is  often  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  stage  of  cholera,  when  in 
an  extreme  degree  the  patient  almost  resembles 
a  corpse  save  for  the  convulsive  motions  indnced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  painful  cramps.  The 
surface  is  pale  or  bluish,  covered  with  profuse 
sweat,  but  is  at  the  same  time  cold  to  the  touch. 
The  hands  and  extremities  are  icy  cold,  the 
tongue  is  cold,  and  so  also  is  the  breath,  whi'ch 
is  gasping  and  paroxysmal ;  no  pulse  can  be  felt 
at  the  wrist ;  the  eyes  and  features  are  sunlten ; 
the  mind  is  apathetic,  but  nevertheless  the  con- 
sciousness may  be  perfect,  and  the  patient  ablg 
to  respqnd  to  questions  with  a  strong  voice. 
Severe  purging  and  tobacco-poisoning  produce 
a  condition  extremely  like  that  described  m 
traumatic  collapse. 

Some  cases  of  malignant  fever  terminate  in 
collapse,  which  is  characterised  by  extreme 
anxiety,  pallor  or  lividity  of  the  face  and  surface, 
coldness  of  the  skin,  sweating,  and  a  small, 
frequent,  and  irregular  pulse. 

A  decrease  of  animal  heat,  especially  in  the 
external  parts,  is  characteristic  of  collapse.  The 
temperature  of  the  internal  organs  varies ;  and 
there  may  be  collapse  with  high  intemaj  tem- 
perature. This  occurs  in  cholera,  intense  fevers, 
and  some  forms  of  septicsemia ;  or  the  converse 
may  obtain,  as  is  frequently  witnessed  in  the 
collapse  of  dissolution.  Collapse;  from  loss  of 
blood  differs  from  syncope,  although  the  latter 
may  be  described  as  an  acute  and  transient  form 
of  collapse.  In  syncope  the  prominent  symptom 
is  loss  of  consciousness,  which  in  collapse  may 
be  almost  or  quite  perfect. 

For  the  pathology  and  treatSiekt  of  col- 
lapse see  Shock.  William  MaoCoejiac. 

COIiIiAFSS,  Pulmonary.— A  condition  in 
which  the  lung  is  simply  more  or  less  devoid 
of  air.    See  Lung,  Collapse  of. 

COLLIQUATIVE  {colligueq,  I  melt).— 
A  term  which  originated  in  the  belief  that  in  cer- 
tain conditions  the  solid  parts  melted  away,  and 
were  carried  off  as  liquid  discharges.  The  word 
is  now  generally  applied  to  the  copious  sweats 
and  diarrhoea  which  occur  in  certain  wasting 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis. 

COLLOID  {niWa,  glufe,  and  elSos,  like).— 
A  peculiar  morbid  product  resembling  in  its 
characters  glue  or  jelly,  and  found  associated 
with  cancer  and  other  forms  of  new-groi-th. 
See  Cancbb  and  SEaEMEBATioN'. 

COLOHr,  Diseases  of. — The  colon  partici- 
pates to  a  varying  extent  in  the  lesions  and 
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flerangements  of  dysentery,  typhoid  fe-rer,  ente- 
ritis, peritimitis,  and  other  affections.  The  special 
disorders  to  which  it  is  most  liable  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological peculiarities.  The  colon  is  a  distensible 
membranous  tube,  of  large  capacity,  with  chiefly 
solid  contents,  which  are  jjropelled  slowly  on- 
wards by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  walla. 
The  moving  force  and  the  resistance  offered  to  it 
are  often  too  finely  balanced,  so  that  whenever 
the  energy  of  the  former  is  somewhat  reduced,  an 
accumulation  of  excretory  products  is  apt  to  be 
determined.  Hence  arise  retention  of  faeces  and 
gases,  constipation  and  consecutive  evils,  suCh 
as  colic,  colo-enteritis,  or  ulceration  of  the  colon. 

I.  Atony. — Definition. — Loss  of  contrac- 
tility of  the  walls  of  the  colon,  leading  to  accu- 
mulations and  other  eequelse. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  torpor  or  atony 
of  the  colon  are  mainly  those  of  constipation- 
sedentariness,  indolent  and  luxurious  habits,  a 
sluggish  and  lymphatic  temperament,  old  age, 
and  general  debility  or  exhaustion,  as  after  a 
long  and  tedious  illness.  Whenever  the  walla 
of  tiie  colon  are  distended  by  solid  or  gaseous 
accumulations,  the  contractile  power  is  apt  to  be 
enfeebled,  leading  to  further  retention  and  loss 
of  tone. 

Atony  of  the  colon  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  pathogeny  of  constipatiou  not  depending  on 
mechanical  obstruction.  Tympanitic  distension 
of  the  coloni  from  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  occurs  in  peritonitis  and '  in  feverjs,  e.g. 
typhus  fever. 

Symptoms/ — Torpor  of  the  colon  may  be  indi- 
cated only  by  constipation.  There  are  usually 
the  ordinary  signs  of  retention  of  flatus  or  faeces. 
lu  hysteria,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
or  peritoneum,  flatus  is  apt  to  accumulate  rapidly, 
and  to  produce  great  distension  of  the  colon. 
Fteces  may  collect  and  form  large  tumours  in 
any  part  of  the  large  intestines,  but  especially 
m  the  caecum  and  sigmoid  flexute. 

]<'aecal  and  gaseous  accumulations  in  the  colon 
resulting  from  atony  may  produce  the  follow- 
ing effects,  directly  or  remotely  connected  with 

them: — 

(a.)  Local. — 1,  Colic.  2,  Inflammation  of  the 
wails  of  the  colon,  or  of  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous coats,  and  ulceration.  3,  Disturbances 
from  pressure:  thus  flatulent  distension,  and  large 
faecal  accumulation  encroaching  on  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  and  impeding  the  descent  of  the 
diaphrngm,  may  cause  dyspnoea  or  short  and  rapid 
respiration,  palpitation  aud  irregular  action  of 
the  heart,  with  remote  effects  arising  from  a  dis- 
turbed circulation  in  the  brain,  such  as  giddiness 
and  headache;  a  distended  caecum  or  sigmoid 
flexure  pressing  on  veins  and  nerves  may  induce 
oedema,  numbness,  and  cramps  of  the  right  or 
left  lower  extreniity.  4,  Retarded  digestion,  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  intes- 
tinal obstruction. 

(4.)  General, — The  .absorption  of;  excremen- 
titious  matter  is  said,  to  lead  to  wide-spread 
general  effects,  such  as  a  sallow,  earthy,  or  dirty 
eomplexion,  lassitude,  debility,,  offensive  breath, 
loaded  urine,  &c. 

1 RBATMENT. — Atony  of  the  colon  is  usually  a 
chronic  disorder  demanding  prolonged  treatment. 
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The  hygienic  and  dietetic  rules  laid  down  in  the 
article  Constipation  require  in  most  cases  to  be 
supplemented  by  medicines.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory results  follow  a  course  of  tonics,  combined 
with  aperients,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  strychnia, 
belladonna,  with  aloes,  colocy nth,  or  rhubarb. 

The  purgative  should  be  adjusted  to  each 
case,  so  as  to  secure  no  more  and  no  less  than  a 
regular  and  eflScient  evacuntion  ;  and  while  the 
loaded  colon  continues  to  be  thus  relieved,  the 
dose  should  be  very  gradually  reduced. 

This  tonic-aperient  course  may  be  greatly 
aided  by  local  stimulation  of  the  colon,  as  by  fric- 
tion, kneading,  electricity,  cold-water  compresses, 
or  douches.  The  abdomen  should  be  supported 
by  a  belt  or  roller.  Bretonneau  and  Trousseau 
strongly  advised  a  course  of  bellrtdonna,  giving 
gr.^  of  the  extract  or  of  the  powdered  leaf  as  a 
pill  in  the  early  morning, — the  stomach  being 
empty, — then  two  such  pills  if  in  four  or  five  days 
the  bowels  do  not  respond,  and  increasing  the 
dose,  but  not  beyond  that  contained  in  four  or 
five  pills,' in  twenty-four  hours.  A  teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil  may  be  given  t«'ice  a  week  to  aid 
this  course  of  treatment.  Flatulent  distension 
of  the  colon  in  the  elderly  and  in  females  at  the' 
climacteric  period  is  often  grieatly  relieved  by 
the  prolonged  use  of  a  pill  containing  compound 
assatbetida  pill  and  nux  vomica  aftermeals.  Elec- 
tricity is  sometimes  uaed  with  benefit. 

Tympanitic  distension  of  the  colon  in  perito- 
nitis and  in  fevers  is  best  treated  by  free  doses 
of  opium. 

II.  Inflammation. — Synon.:  Colitis,  colonitis, 
colo-enteritis;  Fr.  coUte;  Ger.  Eiitsundwng  dea 
Sohleimhautes  des  Kohns. 

An  inflammation  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  connective  tissue  of  the 
polon,  producing  lesions  undistingaishable  from 
those  of  dysentery,  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Copland  and  farkes.  Colitis  is  said  to  be  a  non- 
specific local  affection,  commencing  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  and  subsequently  attacking  the 
mucous  membrane  with  its  glandular  structures — 
the  primary  seat  of  dysenteric  inflammation.  As 
in  dysentery  the  inflammation  induces  gangre- 
nous destruction  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and' underlying  cellular  tissue. 

A  catarrhal  form  of  colitis  is  apt  to  occur  in 
measles.  '  It  often  happens  that  tjie  morbillous 
catarrh  of  the  intestines  exhausts  itself  by 
attacking  tha  large  intestine,  producing,  that 
special  form  of  colitis  characterised  by  tenesmus 
and  glairy  bloody  stools.'  '  Infiammatory  diar- 
rhoea, particularly  in  children,  often  terminates 
similarly. 

Colitis  arising  from  retained  excreta  may  in- 
volve the  entire  wall  of  a  circumscribed  portion 
of  the  colon,  commonly  the  ascending  colon  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  or  may  be  confined  to  the  mucous 
and  submucous  tissues.  In  inflammation  of  the 
caecum  (typhlitis)  the  walls  of  the  ascending 
colon  are  more  or  less  implicated.  In  faecal 
retention  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  colon  may 
become  obstructed,  and  the  distension  r»"sulting 
therefrom  may  lead  to  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion. Irritation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  tho 
colon  from  the  lodgment  of  faeces  may  extend 
to  the  lymphntic  vessels  and  glands.  The  glan- 
'  Trons-seau,  Clinique  MedicaU. 
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dular  enlai'getnent  cannot,  howeTer,  usually  be 
recognised  during  life.  While  the  symptoms  of 
tabes  mesenterica  may  be  traced  to  enlargement 
and  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  set  up 
by  irritation  of  the  intestinal  tract,  it  is  doubtful 
•whether  such  results  can  follow  a  similar  cause 
limited  to  the  colon  only. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  colitis  consists 
in  the  local  application  of  fomentations,  poultices, 
opium  enemata,  or  morphia  suppositories ;  and  in 
the  use  of  gentle  laxatives,  such  as  castor  oil, 
combined  -with  sedatives,  such  as  opium  or  hen- 
bane. The  catarrhal  form  generally  terminates 
in  spontaneous  recovery.  Trousseau^ advises  the 
use  of  albuminous  injections,  or  of  injectionscon- 
taining  about  half  an  ounce  of  water  and  nitrate 
of  silver— from  |  to  IJ  grains, — or  sulphate  of 
copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc — from  SJ  to  4  j  grains. 

HI.  Displaeements. — The  parts  of  the  colon 
most  liable  to  displacement  are  the  transverse 
colon  and  sigmoid  flexure — the  former  may  de- 
scend as  low  as  the  pubes,  and  the  latter  may 
occupy  any  position  between  the  left  iliac  region 
and  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  Usually 
the  meso-colon  is  elongated;  there  is  adhesion 
between  the  displaced  part  and  the  new  site; 
and,  the  longitudinal  bands  being  elongated,  the 
lociili  are  obliterated.  Displacements  are  most 
apt  to  occur  in  those  who  have  long  suffered 
from  constipation,  retention  of  faeces,  chronic 
dysentery,  hernia,  or  from  encysted  or  other 
tumours.  They  may  lead  to  complete  obstruc- 
tion, and  cannot  usually  be  recognised  with  cer- 
tainty during  life. 

IV.  Diverticula. — A  loculus  of  the  colon  from 
repeated  accumulation  may  become  so  distended 
as  to  form  a  lateral  appendix.  Such  a  diverti- 
culum when  loaded  with  faeces  may  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  wall  as  a  distinct  tumour, 
which  may  collapse  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers.  George  Outer. 

COIiOTIB-BI.IH'DlTESS.  —  A  defect  of 
vision,  the  subject  of  which  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish certain  colours,    See  Vision,  Disorders  of. 


COMA  (Ku/ia,  deep  sleep). — A  condition  of 
profound  insensibility.  See  CoNsaoTiSNE.ss,  Dis- 
orders of. 

COMA-VIGIL  (K»f»«i  insensibility,  and 
v^l,  wakeftil). 

DBFrarrioN. — A  symptom,  or  set  of  symptoms, 
where  continuous  sleeplessness  is  associated  with 
partial  unconsciousness. 

Coma-vigil  occurs  towards  the  end  of  diseases 
in  which  the  nervous  system  is  involved  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  especially  where  sleep- 
lessness has  been  a  symptom  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  disease.  Thus  it  frequently  appearstowards 
the  end  of  an  attack  of  typhus  or  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, when  these  are  about  to  terminate  fatally. 

Symptoms.— The  patient  lies  quiet  with  his 
eyes  half-closed,inattentive  to  everything  around, 
but  not  absolutely  unconscious.  If  the  eyelids 
are  touched,  they  are  closed,  and  perhaps  the 
head  is  slowly  turned  away.  The  eyes  have  a 
dull,  half-glazed  look,  and  slowly  follow  any 
moving  object  near  them.  The  pupils  are 
neither  much  dilated  nor  contracted,  and  they 
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move  under  the  influence  of  light,  but  very  sing 
gishly.  The  mouth  is  generally  somewhat  open 
and  dry,  as  are  also  the  lips.  The  power  of 
swallowing  is  much  impaired  ;  if  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  be  put  into  the  moutb,  an  effort  is 
made  after  a  sjiort  time  to  swallow  it,  and  this 
effort '  is  for  a  time  successful ;  but  after  ths 
symptoms  have  been  present  for  sime  time,  tha 
effort  is  so  feeble  that  no  result  follows.  The 
patient  lies  mostly  on  the  back;  if  turned  on 
the  side,  he  either  remains  as  placed,  or  often 
slowly  turns  to  the  former  position  on  the  back. 
The  limbs  are  occasionally  moved  a  little,  and  il 
the  hand  or  arm  be  raised,  a  slight  resistance  is 
offered.  If  the  bladder  or  the  rectum  be  emptied, 
there  is  slight  consciousness  of  the  act,  as  if  a 
feeling  of  discomfort  preceded  it.  The  pulse  is 
quick  and  weak.  The  respiration  is  weak,  but 
otherwise  normal.  The  symptoms  continue 
unbroken  throughout,  nothing  like  natural  sleep 
occurring. 

Diagnosis. — Coma-vigil  is  distinguished- from 
coma  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
consciousness,  by  the  quick  pulse,  and  by  thii 
absence  of  stertorous  breathing.  It'  is  (fistin- 
guished  from  concussion  of  the  brain  by  the  pupil 
not  being  contracted,  by  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  by  the  absence  of  coldness  of  the  skin,  and 
of  any  sign  of  shock.       ; 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  unfavourable; 
coma-vigil  is  almost  invariably  a  fetal  symptom. 
It  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  three  or  foil 
days ;  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  houis 
being  the  most  common  duration.  It  may  deepen 
into  actual  coma ;  but  more  usually  the  symp- 
toms change  but  little,  save  that  the  pulse  be- 
comes quicker  and  weaker,  and  the  respiration 
more  feeble,  and  death  by  asthenia  then  results. 

Pathology. — As  being  little  but  a  symptomi 
coma-vigil  has  strictly  speaking  no  pathology. 
It  seems  to  coincide  with  the  gradual  suspension 
through  exhaustion  of  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous centres ;  the  cerebral'  hemispheres  being 
nearly  if  not  quite  inactive,  while  the  action  of 
the  rest  of  the  centres  is  kept  up  weakly  but 
continuously,  till  the  little  remaining  nervous 
power  is  exhausted,  when  death  ensues.  It 
differs  from  coma,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter,  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  the  only  centre  left  acti  ve,the 
functionsof  the  rest  being  entirely  suspended.  It 
differs  from  concussion,  inasmuch  as  the  symp- 
toms attending  the  temporary  unconsciousness  of 
the  latter  are  more  those  of  irritation  than  of 
pure  suspension  of  function.      B.  Bbvjsbidge. 

COMEDONES  {comedo,^  consume).— 
Synon.  :  Grubs.  —This  is  the.  name  applied 
to  the  little  cylinders  of  sebaceous  and  egi- 
thelial  substance  which  are  apt  to  accumubte 
in  the  follicles  of  the  skin,  and  to  appear  pn 
the  surface  as  small  round  black  spots.  When 
squeezed  out  they  have  the  appearance  of 
minute  maggots  or  grubs  with  black  heads,  and 
thence  have  derived  their  name.  They  jnay 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body  where  sebaceous 
follicles  exist,  but  are  most  common  on  the  face, 
the  nose,  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  breast,  and 
within  the  concha  of  the  ears,  in  the  latter,  situa- 
tion often  attaining  a  considerable  size.  The 
accumulation  of  this  substance  is  due  to  want  of 
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espuisory  po-wer  of  the  skin,  and  to  the  slight 
impediment  which  is  afforded  hy  the  aperture  of 
the  follicle  to  its  exit  j  and -when  squeezed  out  it 
is  found  to  vary  in  colour,  in  figure,  and  in  den- 
sity, according  to  the  period  of  its  detention. 
When  recent,  the  comedones  are  soft  and  white, 
and  modelled  into  an  exact  cylinde*  by  compres- 
sion through  the  mouth  of  the  follicle!  when 
impacted  for  a  considerable  time  they  acquire 
the  yellow  tint,  the  transparency  and  hardness 
of  horn ;  and  assume  a  bulbous  figure  from  the 
dilatation  of  the  follicle  below  the  constricted 
orifice  of  the  epidermis ;  and  by  their  bulk  they 
sometimes  stretch  tlie  hair-follicle  so  far  as  to 
obliterate  it  completely.  Besides  their  usual 
composition  of  sebaceous  substance  and  epithelial 
cells,  they  frequently  contain  lanuginous  hairs, 
and  not  rarely  the  entozoou  foUiculoriim  in  its 
different  phases  of  development.  When  they 
raise  the  pore  into  a  minute  pimple  they  have 
a  similitude  to  acne  punctata,  and  might  be  mis- 
taken for  that  affection;  whilst  the  black  spot 
on  the  summit  of  conical  acne  is  due  to  a  comedo. 

Tbbatment. — Comedones  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  a  weak  state  of  the  skin  as  well  as 
of  the  individual ;  they  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  young  persons  in  whom  the  powers:  of 
the  constitution  are  not  yet  established,  and  will 
be  benefited  by  generous  diet  and  tonic  treat- 
ment. Locally,  soap  and  water  with  plentiful 
friction  and  ablution  will  be  found  of  great 
service;  and,  as  an  astringent  to  invigorate  a 
debilitated  skin,  a  lotion  of  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury, in  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  (two  grains  to 
an  ounce)' and  spirits  of  wine. 

Ebasmcts  Wilson. 

COMPLICATIOIT  {oon,  vrith,  and  plico, 
I  fold). — It  is  difficult  to  give  a  strict  definition 
of  what  ought  to  be  included  under  the  term 
camplieation,  but  the  word  signifies  the  occur- 
rence during  the  course  of  a  disease  of  some 
other  affection,  or  of  some  symptom  or  group  of 
symptoms  not  usually  observed,  by  which  its 
progress  is  therefore  complicated,  and  not  un- 
commonly more  or  leas  seribusly  modified. 
The  difficulty  lies,  in  determining  what  should 
be  looked  upon  as  essentially  part  of  the  original 
disease,  and  what  as  a  mere  accidental  occur- 
rence. For  instance,  many  regard  the  cardiac 
affections  which  so  often  arise  during  the  pro- 
gress of  acute  rheumatism  as  a  part  of  the 
complaint,  others  as  complications.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  relationship  of  renal  dis- 
ease to  scarlatina,  as  well  as  to  numerous  other 
cases. 

Complications  arise  in  different  ways.  They 
may,  as  just  indicated,  be  considered  as  develop- 
ments of  the  original  morbid  condition,  resulting 
from  the  same  cause  and  being  more  or  less 
allied ;  or  they'  are  independent  and  accidental, 
of  which  an  illustration  is,  to  be  found  in  the 
association  of  ague  with  scurvy  or  dysentt-ry, 
or  in  the  co-existenc^  of  two  or  more  nf  the 
exanthemata.  The  most  important  class  of 
complications,  however,  are  these  which  follow 
'  the  primary  disease  as  more  or  less  direct 
consequences.  These  may  further  be  induced 
in  various  ways.  Thus,  for  example,  in  febrile 
diseases  secondary  lesions  are  liable  to  arise  as 
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a  result  of  changes  in  the  blood ;  a  mechanical 
act,  such  as  cough,  may  lead  to  complications  in 
the  course  of  phthisis  and  other  pulmonary 
affections;  cardiac  diseases  frequently  bring 
about  consecutive  changes  in  other  organs, 
by  inducing  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation, 
or  emboli  may  originate  under  certain  conditions 
and  produce  their  usual  consequences.  It  is  of 
great  practical  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  complications  which  are  liable  to  bs 
met  with  in  the  various  diseases,  and  especially 
in  those  which  are  of  an  acute  nature,  in  order 
that  measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent  them, 
and  that  they  may  be  recognized  and  treated  at 
the  earliest  possible  period,  if  they  should  oceor. 

FjlEDBItICK    T.    KOBERTS. 

OOMPOTTWD  GBATTtrLAB  OOBPTTS- 
CLSS.  —  Formerly  these  microscopic  objects 
were  regarded  as  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  as 
affording  poisJtive  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
infiammation.  Hence  they  were  termed  '  com- 
pound inflammation  globules '  (Grluge.)  Almost 
all  pathologists  now,  however,  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  products  of  an  inflammatory 
process,  but  result  either  from  the  degenei:a- 
tion  of  pre-existing  cells,  in  which  protein  and 
fatty  granules  accumulate,  or,  perhaps,  from  the 
aggregation  of  granules  originally  distinct,  which 
are  present  in  abundance  in  degenerating  tissues. 
They  may  even  be  formed  out  of  the  cells  of 
morbid  products,  such  as  cancer.  These  com- 
pound granular  Corpusdes  derive  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  they  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
minute  granules  aggregated  together,  and  they 
either  present  a  delicate  cell-wall,  or  this  cannot 
be  detected.  Occasionally  there  is  an  appearance 
of  a  nucleus  in  the  centre. 

Fkbdbbick  T.  Egberts. 

COMFBBSS. — Folds  of  lint  or  other  mate- 
rial, which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
presoure,  or  as  a  pad  by  which  hot  or  cold 
water  or  medicinal  agents  may  be  applied  tc  the 
surface.  In  the  latter  case  the  compress  may  be 
rendered  waterproof  by  being  covered  by  a  piece 
of  gutt:v-percha  tissue  or  mackintosh-cloth.  Set 
Hydropathy. 

COMPBESSIBIiE. — A  term  implying  com- 
paratively slight  resistance,  and  applied  specially 
to  the  pulse  when  it  yields  readily  under  the 
finger.     See  Pdlsb,  The. 

OOMPBESSION  of  Brain.  See  Beai», 
Compression  of. 


COMPBBSSION   of  Lung. 

Compression  of. 


See    LrNG, 


OONCBBTIOW  (con,  together,  and  cresco,  I 
grow). — Synow.  :  Calculus  ;  Fr.  Cmicrition,  Cat- 
cut;  Ger.  Coneremeni. 

Definition. — An  unorganised  body,  formed 
either  in  one  of  the  natural  cavities  or  canals,  or 
in  the  substance  of  an  organ,  by  the  deposit  of 
certain  solid  constituents  of  the  fluids  of  the 
part.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  Concre^ 
tions  comprehend  Calculi. 

Enumeration  and  Classification. — The  fol- 
lowing classified  list  includes  the  principal 
varieties  Of  concretions : — 

1.  In  glandular  strucito'es;  lachrymal,  Bali- 
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vary,  pancreatioi  prostatic,  seminal,  urinary, 
hepatic,  sebaceous,  and  mammary. 

2.  In  the  drmlatory  system  :  cardiac,  and 
renous  [pMeho/iths). 

3.  In  closed  sacs :  peritoneal,  and  articular. 

i.  \aculs-de-sac  :  bronchial,  pulmonai-y,  nasal, 
tonsillar,  laryngeal,  gastric,  intestinal,  praeputial, 
Uterine,  and  vaginal. 

5.  In  the  substance  of  tissues  and  new  forma- 
tions, especially  in  the  neryous  systemi — Cor- 
pora amylacea, 

6.  Variotis,  such  as  the  concretions  on  the 
teeth  knoTTO  as  tartar. 

GrBNEEAL     ChARACTEBS     AND    NuMBEB. — CoU- 

cretions  are  generally  firm  or  even  of  stony 
hardness  ;  but  they  may  be  soft  and  friable. 
Their  colour  raries  from  white  to  black  through 
shades  of  yellow  and  red.  Concretions  occur 
either  singly  or  in  groups ;  and  their  shape  and 
size,  as  well  as  the  character  of  their  surface, 
vary  considerably  with  their  niunber;  single  con- 
cretions being  more  frequently  rounded,  larger, 
and  less  smooth  than  multiple  specimens,  which 
often  present  facets  and  polished  sm-faces. 
Many  concretions  are  composed  of  concentric 
laminae. 

Composition. — The  chief  constituents  of  con- 
cretions are  inorganic,  that  is,  mineral  salts,  in  a 
basis  of  organic  matter.  The  bulk  of  the  salts 
are  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, with  smaller  quantities  of  alkaline  com- 
pounds. The  organic  basis  is  composed  of 
albuminous  substances,  mucus,  cholesterin,  and 
colouring  matters. 

Mode  of  Fobmation. — Concretions  are  gene- 
rally derived  from  the  solid  constituents  of  vital 
lluids,  whether  physiological  or  pathological.  In 
most  instances  the  fluids  are  delayed  in  the 
natural  passages  by  some  abnormal  obstruction 
or  dilatation ;  and  under  such  circumstances  a 
chronic  inflammatory  condition  of  the  walls  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  probability  of  mineral 
deposit.  Most  frequently — as  in  the  formation  of 
the  salivary  and  biliary  concretions — the  fluid 
portions  of  the  secretion  escape  by  the  natural 
outlet  or  are  absorbed,  while  the  solid  constitu- 
ents are  deposited ;  the  particles  being  either 
agglomerated  around  a  nucleus,  or  deposited  in 
centripetal  layers  upon  the  surface  of  the  cavity. 
In  other  instances — intracardiac,  peritoneal,  and 
articular,  a  nucleus  is  furnished  by  a  portion 
of  fibrin,  blood-clot,  or  growth,  on  which  fresh 
deposits  take  place,  while  calcification  proceeds 
in  the  interior.  In  a  third  series,  examples  of 
which  are  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
basis  of  the  concretion  consists  of  foreign  or 
indigestible  matter,  such  as  hair,  inspissated 
fseces,  and  masses  of  magnesia. 

Effects  akd  Symptoms. — The  functions  of  a 
part  occupied  by  a  concretion  are  generally  more 
or  less  impaired ;  the  neighbouring  tissues  fre- 
quently atrophy;  and  inflammation  and  ulceration 
are  common  results,  ending  probably  in  the  escape 
of  the  body.  The  concretion  may  be  passed 
along  a  duct,  and  this  process  is  generally 
attended  with  great  pain ;  but  concretions  may 
remain  where  formed  without  causing  symptoms. 
Occasionally  they  are  spontaneouslydisintegrated 
or  disiolved. 

Tubatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  concretions  will 
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be  found  discussed  under  the  heads  of  thediseasog 
of  the  organs  where  they  respectively  occur.    , 

J.   MiTCHBli  BSDOB. 

OOUOUSSIOir  (coneutio,  I  shake  together). 
This  terra  is  used  to  indicate  a  condition  induced 
by  a  more  or  less  violent  shaking  or  physical 
commotion  of  the  general  system,  or  of  somo 
particular  organ,  whereby  serious  symptoms  may 
be  induced,  but  no  definite  lesion  can  be  detected 
to  account  for  them.  The  nerve-centres  are  the 
parts  most  liable  to  be  thus  aiiected,  concussioi; 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  being  of  considerable 
moment,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  complete 
abolition  of  their  functions,  though  this-^ect 
is  usually  only  temporary.  See  BBAiii,Haiid 
Spinal  Cokd,  Concussion  of.  General  con- 
cussion of  the  body  is  highly  important  at  the 
present  day,  in  connexion  with  railway  acci- 
dents, after  which  persons  seem  to  bo  uninjured, 
or  only  to  be  slightly  shaken,  but  subsequently 
grave  symptoms,  associated  with  the  nerroiu 
system,  set  in.  See  Bailwat  AcciDENTSt  Besslts 
of.  Frederick  T.  Eobeets. 

COBTCTTSSIOW  OF  BBAIW,  SPINE, 
&o.     See  Eraih  ;  and  Spinal  Cord,  Diseasesof. 

CONDYLOMA  (Lat).—DEFiNiTioir.— Ex- 
crescences often  found  about  the  anus  and  organs 
of  generation  in  both  sexes.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  simple  cutaneous  growths  as  well  aa 
to  those  of  syphilitic  origin ;  but  since  these 
latter  are  altogether  due  to  a  constitutional 
taint,  and  require  a  dilFerent  treatment,  they 
will  be  described  separately  undei:  the  heading 
of  Mucous  Tubercles,  whilst  the  term  Coniy- 
loma  will  be  restricted  to  non-specific  growths. 

Symptoms. — Condylomata  are  generally  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus  and 
genital  organs ;  and  they  result  from  the  irritation 
produced  by  acrid  vaginal  or  rectal  discharges, 
or  by  the  natural  secretions  in  dirty  persons. 
They  consist  in  hypertrophy  of  the  tegumentaiy 
tissues,  and  generally  form  smooth  pendulons 
growths,  but  they  may  be  flattened,  irregular, 
and  ulcerated  on  the  surface.  They  are  vascu- 
lar, liable  to  become  inflamed  and  painful  from 
friction,  and,  as  their  position  favours  develop- 
ment, they  may  attain  considerable  size. 

Treatment. — When  all  inflammation  has  been 
allayed,  these  excrescences  should  bo  removed 
with  a  pair  of  scissors;  and  to  prevent  their  re- 
currence thorough  cleanliness  must  be  practised, 
and  any  discharge  from  the  rectum  or  vagina 
stopped.  If  the  parts  be  damp  and  perspiring 
they  should  be  kept  dry,  and  frequently  dusted 
with  zinc  or  bismuth  powder,  or  bathed  with 
seme  astringent  lotion.  No  general  treatment 
is  of  the  slightest  service. 

George  G.  Gasooyin. 

COTTFLTTEITT  (con^jw,  I  run  together).— 
Applied  chiefly  to  a  variety  of  smallpox  and  of 
other  exanthemata,  in  which  the  eruptiohruns 
together  or  coalesces. 

CONGEWITAIi  (eon,  togethWv  and  gm^Vt, 
begoiten). — Existing  at  birth:  a  term  generally 
applied  to  diseases  or  malformations,  such  "M 
Congenital  Syphilis,  and  Congenital  CliAfooti  ' 
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CONGESTIOH'  (c&ngero,  I  accumulate). — 
Oyerfulness  of  vessels  caused  by  accumulation  of 
their  contents:  generally  applied  to  blood-vessels. 
Ses  CiKCULATiON,  Disorders  of. 

COWITTM,  Poisoning  by.     See  Appendix. 

COITJTTM'CTIVITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva.  See  Eyb  and  its  Appkndasbs,  Dis- 
eases of. 

CONSOIOirSIirBSS,  Disorders  of.— The 
disorders  of  consciousness  are  so  numerous  as  to 
malce  it  desirable  briefly  to  consider  them  in  one 
article,  \rith  a  view  to  their  classification  and  the 
better  comprehension  of  their  mutual  relations. 
We  shall,  therefore,  here  group  and  arrange  the 
various  morbid  conscious  states,  not  aiming  to 
produce  a  strictly  scientific  classification  so  much 
as  one  which  will  be  practically  useful. 

1.  Exaltation  of. — Under  this  head  may  be 
ranged  certain  states  of  consciousness  more 
or  less  distinctly  bordering  upon  the  un- 
natural, to  be  tnet  with  in  persons  under  the 
influence  of  '  mental  excitement '  from  various 
causes,  as  from  sudden  good  news,  or  generally 
pleasant  surroundings ;  also  from  a  slight  degree 
of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  opium,  hashish,  or 
other  drugs ;  or  from  an  early  stage  of  some 
forms  of  insanity,  or  of  delirium.  In  this  state 
of  mental  exaltation  the  individual's  powers  of 
perception,  apprehension  recollection,  thought, 
emotion,  and  volition,  would  seem  to  be  all  more 
or  less  intensified,  just  as  in  that  of  hebetude 
or  dementia  they  are  diminished  and  conscious- 
ness is  proportionately  dwarfed. 

2.  Ferversions  of.— Many  of  the  various, 
defects  here  to  be  referred  ♦o  are  very  par- 
tial in  the  extent  to  which  they  implicate 
consciousness,  though  others  are  general.  In 
what  is  known  as  an  illusion  some  object  of 
sense  is  not  correctly  perceived;  or,  in  other 
words,  some  sensorial  impression  is  quite  wrongly 
interpreted,  as  when  a  feverish  or  a  maniacal 
patient,  looking  at  some  inanimate  object,  de- 
clares that  it  is  a  cat  or  a  dogabout  to  fly  at  him, 
or  hearing  even  the  slightest  noise  in  any  part 
of  his  room,  interprets  it  to  be  the  voice  of  some 
friend  or  imagined  enemy.  In  the  case  of  an 
hallucination,  howeiver,  forms  are  declared  to  be 
seen,  or_  voices  heard  (by  a  patient  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens,  for  instance),  where  no 
appreciable  external  realities  could  have  started 
the  notion.  And  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  that 
the  patient  sees  or  hears  without  believing  ; 
he_  finpli^itly  believes  that  the  visions  or 
Voices  which  have  been  conjured  up  subjectively 
by  the  working  of  his  own  brain,  have  a  real 
existence  in  tlie  outside  world.  It  is  necessary 
to  m-ake  this  distinction  because  it  is  by  ho 
means  uncommon  in  regard  to  the  olfactory 
sense  (especially  in  some  epileptics),  for  odours 
or  smells  to  be  perceived  which  the  patient  soon 
comes  to  know  are  purely  subjective  or  devoid 
of  any  external  correlative. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions,  though  occasion- 
ally existing  alone,  are  quite  commonly  asso 
eiated  with  a  very  important  and  more  general 
deran^ment  of  consciousness,  viz.,  delirium. 
Ibis'   IS  a  symptom   very  common   in'  many 
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fevers,  in  certain  low  states  of  the  system,  after 
severe  frights,  in  inflammatory  or  other  lesions 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  as  a  result 
of  some  narcotico-irritant  poison,  or  occasion- 
ally in  a  person  who  is  recovering  ftrom  an 
epileptic  attack,  or  from  the  stupor  sequential 
to  a  series  of  convulsive  attacks.  The  state 
itself  varies  much  in  intensity.  Three  fkirly 
distinct  types  exist.  In  (a)  low  or  muiterinff 
delirium  the  patient  lies  still  and  more  or  less 
heedless  of  what  is  occurring  around;  or  if 
heeding  at  all,  the  impressions  which  he  receives 
give  rise  to  erroneous  perceptions  (illusions) 
which  are  woven  into  tl^e  incoherent  fabric  of 
his  rambling  thought.  In  (A)  dtlirium  tremens 
the  patient  is  more  restless,  tremors  of  the 
limbs  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  often 
easily  induced,  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing  are  common,  and  the  character  of  the 
delirium  reveals  that  the  patient  is,  to  an  un* 
usual  extent,  possessed  by  fears,  terrors,  and 
other  emotions  of  a  depressing  type.  In  (c) 
mid  or  raving  delirium  we  have  to  do  with  a 
much  more  active  state.  The  patient  raves 
loudly  and  incoherently,  more  in  regard  to  his 
fleeting  dream-like  thoughts  than  in  connection 
with  external  impressions,  of  which  he  is  more 
or  less  heedless.  He  is  often  violent  in  de- 
meanour, and  difficult  to  be  restrained,  persons 
in  this  state  being  capable  of  great  and  pro- 
longed muscular  exertion.  The  bodily  activity 
accompanying  this  form  of  delirium  is,  in  fact, 
just  as  characteristic  as  the  great  intensity  of 
the  mental  processes.  It  is  met  with  occasion- 
ally in  some  fevers,  but  more  commonly  in 
meningitis  and  in  acute  mania. 

In  its  early  stages  delirium  is  principally 
noticed  during  the  transition-period  between 
waking  and  sleeping— at  times,  that  is,  when  the 
nervous  system  most  needs  the  rainvigorating 
influence  of  sleep.  It  is  in  these  cases,-  too,  that 
beef-tea  or  stimulants  may  for  a  time  dispel  all 
traces  of  the  wandering  thought.  Whilst  illu- 
sions and  hallucinations  enter  largely  into  the 
mental  activity  of  a  delirious  patient,  delusions 
also  are  generally  well-marked  components. 
That  is  to  say,  the  person  becomes  for  a  time 
possessed  by  an  idea,  notion,  or  fancy,  for  which 
there  is'  no  real  warranty,  though  he  believes 
and  wishes  to  act  as  though  it  were  true. 

Somewhat  allied  to  delirium  in  nature,  though 
much  lower  in  intensity  as  a  menial  process.is 
that  incoherence  of  thought  which  is  met  with  in 
many  chronic  maniacs,  or  in  non-febrile  patients 
suflfering-  froni  various  organic  brain-diseases. 
In  its  slighter  degrees  this  incoherence  displays 
itself  as  mere  'rambling'  talk;  the  patient 
has  not  fufficient  brainpower  to  follow  up  the 
main  subject  of  thought,  and  is  frequently  di- 
verted into  collateral  channels.  This,  which  is 
a  natural  state  with  some  persons,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly indicative  of  disease  in  others  whose 
mental  power  has  previously  been  of  a  more 
vigorous  type.  At  times  the  incoherence  is  seen 
to  be  governed  principally  by  mere  verbal  sug- 
gestion, the  patient  being  led  away  from  point 
to  point  in  new  directions,  owing  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  some  word  which  has  been  used  bo- 
coming  for  the  time  dominant.  This  state  ia 
often  well  seen  in  the  sub-acute  exacerbations  of 
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chronic  mania,  though  it  may  occur  also  where 
multiple  softenings  or  indurations  of  the  brain 
exist.  At  other  times  the  incoherence  is  more 
ahsoliuter-wayward  transitions  from  subject  to 
subjeet,  connected  by  no  discoverable  bond,  ra- 
pidly following  one  another.  The  result  in  such 
a  case  is  a  mere  unmeaning  jumble  of  words, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  brief  propo- 
sitions having  a  limited  significance  of  their  own, 
though  often  wholly  unrelated  to  that  which 
precedes  or  follows. 

Hypochondriasis  is  a  perverted  state  of  con- 
sciousness, having  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
illusion,  but  in  which  ^ome  internal  or  visceral 
state  becomes  the  starting-point  of  impressions 
(possibly  not  actually  painful)  which,  when  mag- 
nified and  perverted  as  they  are  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  fill  him  with  false  and  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions of  various  kinds.  This  perversion 
of  consciousness  is  more  generalised  than  that 
which  exists  in  the  case  of  illusion ;  and  also 
instead  of  being  a  more  or  less  temporary  defect, 
it  is  one  that  may  last  for  weeks,  months,  or 
even  years.  The  state  of  mind  of  an  hystErical 
patient  is  often  not  altogether  different  from 
tlrit  of  the  hypochondriac. 

3.  Partial  Loss  of^Defects  of  this  order 
are  numerous  and  msiy  exist  in  great  variety. 
They  may  implicate  almost  equally  nearly  all 
the  varieties  of  conscious  mental  aetivityj  or 
some  more  tlian  others.  They  may  be  either  con- 
genital, or  acquired  during  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual.      '■ 

In  idietcy  we  may  have  from  birth  defect  in 
the  power  of  concentrating  the  attention,  a  de- 
fective power  of  apprehension  and  of  thinking, 
and  a  defective  volition,  shown  alike  by  an  in- 
ability to  guide  or  control  thought,  and  by  a 
deficient  vigour  of  bodily  movement.  Again, 
as  a  result  of  epilepsy,  of  organic  braiu- 
dis^ease,  or  of  injuries  to  the  head,  the  patient 
may  gradually  lapse  into  such  a  condition  from 
one  of  health,  so  as  to  become,  as  it  is  termed, 
'  demented.'  Whilst  this  state  of  dementia  may 
supervene  at  any  age,  it  is  much  more  common 
as  a  consequence  of  the  brain-diseases  frequent 
in  advanced  life.  There  is,  moreover,  a  form 
known  as  seiiiie  dementia,  in  which  without  any 
typical  disease,  but  as  a  consequence  of  im- 
paired tissuervitality  and  diffused  degenerative 
changes  throughout  the  nervous  syftem,  the 
mental  faculties  undergo  a  more  marked  degra- 
datiou  than  is  usually  met  with  in  old  age.  This 
condition  in  its  minor  degrees  goes  by  the  name 
of  hebetude.  In  all  such  states  or  grades  of 
idiotey  and  dementia,  we  meet  with  an  undue 
tendency  to  sleep  in  the  day-time  as  a  result  of 
the  listless  and  languid  mental  condition.  This 
is  but  another  sign  of  ^  the  general  lowering  of 
conscious  vigour. 

Here  we  must  include,  also,  a  peculiar  group 
of  conditions,  having  some  alliance  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  which  are  all  characterised  by  loss  of 
consciousness  to  some  extent,  either  partial  in 
range  or  general.  They  are — reverie,  somnam^ 
bulism,  ecstasy,  coma-vigil,  catalepsy,  hypnotism., 
and  trance.  They  are  merely  enumerated  here, 
but  are  defined  or  described  in  their  several 
places.  In  the  latter  of  these  conditions  the  loss 
of  consciousness,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
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the  term  (viz,  loss  of  perceptive  power)  is  eo 
absolute,  that  some  may  think  it  ought  rather 
to  be  included  in  the  next  section.  Loss  oi  per- 
ceptive power,  however,  would  not  seem  to  be 
absolutely  synonymous  with  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  where  the  influence  of  chloroform 
and  other  anaesthetics  is  not  pushed  to  the  fullest 
extent,  a  condition  of  antesthesia  intermediatu 
between  slight  and  profound  is  produced,  in 
which,  whilst  there  is  absolutely  no  conscious- 
ness for  external  impressions,  so  that  pain  is 
altogether  unfelt,  there  is  still  a  certain  amount 
of  cerebral  activity— ^as  evidenced  by  lajpbling 
and  indistinct  speech  on  subjects  altogether  apart 
from  whftt  the  surgeon  may  be  doing, ,  Then 
is  mental'  activity  clearly,  though  the  nature  of 
this,  as  revealed  by  the  patient's  speech,,  may 
preclude  the  notion  that  pain  is  at  the  tims 
being  felt.'  Sensorial  consciousness,  is.  blattej 
out,  whilst  a  kind  of  ideational  consciousness 
remains.  We  have  an,approximntio,nJx)suclia 
condition,  also,  in  the  case  of  sleep  when, dreams 
are  rife.  But  here  sensorial  consciousness  is  not 
completely  in  abeyance.  Again,  in  certain  rare 
and  anomalous  epileptiform  attacks  we  may  find 
the  patients,  after  the  first  paroxysms,  bereft  of 
some  senses,  though  not  of  others.  They  may 
hear  what  is  said  by  those  around  them,  though 
they  continue  for  a  time  quite  unable  to  see  or 


i.  Complete  Iiossof. — Inveryprofojinflsteep 
(sopor),  in  that  prolonged  form  of  it  in  which 
the  person,  if  he  can  be  momentarily  roused, 
drops  off  again  immediately  {lethargy)ya^i  also 
in  profound  antesthesia,  there  is  complete  loss  of 
consciousness.  The  terms  sopor  and  lethargy 
are  now  rarely  used,  and  authors  are  not  even 
agreed  as  to  the  precise ,  state  which  should  he 
designated  by  the  latter  word. 

In  syncope  we  have  insensibility  resulting 
from  a  cutting  off  of  the  preper  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain ;  whilst  in  aitphyxia  we  have  a  like 
result  fallowing  upon  an  interference  with  re- 
spiration. 

A  condition  of  narcosis  or  profound  insen- 
sibility may  result  from  opium  or  other  dmgs 
and  poisons,  amongst  which  alcohol  is  to  be  in- 
cluded as  one,  of  the  most  common  producers 
of  such  a  state.  Or  it  may  also  be  due  to  th« 
deficient  elimination  of  urinary  products  by  the 
kidneys,  when  ursemic  coma  is  produced. 

Complete  loss  of  consciousness  exists  for 
some  -time  during  the  ordinary  form  of  epilifiie 
i^t,  or  during  an' attack  of  convulsions;  though 
in  other  epileptiform  fits,  not  unfrequently  met 
with — having  some  of  the  characters  of  hyste- 
rical convulsions — there  seems  to  be  a  loss 
of  sensorial  consciousness  only  (loss  of  percep- 
tion),, whilst  a  certain  amount  of  ideational 
consciousness  remains.  In  apoplexy  also  there 
may  be  for  hours  or  days  a  more  or  less  pro- 
found loss  of  consciousness.  In  the  less  pro- 
found attacks,  as  well  as  after  an  epileptic  fit 
or  an  attack  of  convulsions,  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness is  not  complete,  and  wo  have  a  con- 
dition now  commonly  known  as  stupor,  Tlii> 
state  is  also  frequent  .as  a  result  of  concussion 
or  otljer  injuries  of  the  brain,.and,  it,  occasionally 
follows  a  severe  fit  of  hysterical,  conTnlsitW 
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It  may  last  for  hours,  days,  or  even  creeks  in 
some  cases.  In  it  the  patient  lies  with  his  eyes 
closed,  taking  no  heed  of  what  is  passing  around, 
though  he  may  show  obTious  signs  of  feeling 
when  touched  or  pinched,  and  may  be  capable 
of  being  momentarily  roused,  so  as  to  give  a 
short  monosyllabic  answer,  if  slightly  shaken 
or  spoken  to  in  a  loud  voice.  On  these  occa- 
sions, signs  of-  impatience  are  often  shown. 
Though  such  a  patient  will  nob  ask  for  fond, 
ho  will  often  drink  freely  when  it  is  offered. 
He  win  of  his  own  accord,  when  his  bladder  is 
full,  sometimes  get  out  of  bed,  find  the  chamber- 
pot, use  it,  and  return  to  bed  without  saying  a 
word — and  then  speedily  relapse  into  his  previous 
state  of  stupor.  When  the  insensibility  is  more 
profound,  both  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  incon- 
tinently, 

The  state  just  spoken  of  is  referred  to  in  this 
section  because  it  is  so  intimately  alliedto  and 
connected  hj  all  sorts  of  transition  conditions 
with  another,  known  as  coma,  in  which  the  loss 
of  consciousness  is  more  complete  and  absolute. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  stupor  and  there 
are  different  degi'ees  of  coma ;  the  former  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  slight  or  deep,  whilst 
a  comatose  condition,  coma,  and  profound  coma 
(the  latter  being  what  the  older  writers  termed 
cams)  are  the  phrases  ordinarily  used  to  denote 
the  increasing  insensibility  of  the  graver  state, 
which  is  more  especially  characteristic  of  the 
apoplectic  condition.  Coma  may  result  from 
long-continued  exposure  to  eoldj  from  sun-stroke, 
from  poisons  of  various  kinds,  &om  erysipelas 
of  th*  head  and  fece,  from  inflammations  of  the 
meninges, !  multiple  embolisms,  the  effects  of 
hyperpyrexia,  orfrom  cerebral  haemorrhage.  The 
most  common  cause  of  very  profound  coma  is 
cerebral  haemorrhage  (apoplexy)j  In  this  condi- 
tion the  breathing  is  eften  loud  and  stertorous, 
and  consciousness  is  entirely  obliterated,  so  that 
there  is  an  utter  absence  of  reflex  movements 
when  a  limb  is  pinched  or  when  the  conjunctiva 
is  touched.  The  patient  in  the  deeper  forms  of 
coma  often  cannot  be  roused  at  all,  even  for  a 
moment,  aDd  if  this  state  does  not  terminate  in 
one  way  or  another  before  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  if  it  does  not  gradually 
pass  Jntb  'one  of  mere  «tupor,  a  fatal  result  may 
be  considered  imminent. 

H.  Chahltok  Bastian. 

COITSTIPATIOIT  (con,  together,  and  siipo, 
Icram). — Dkfinition. — Infrequent  or  incomplete 
alvine  evaeuatioHi  leading  to  retention  of  faeces. 

iEnoLOGT. — The  causes  of  constipation  may 
be  heal — an  impediment  to  the  onward  movement 
of  the  faeces  in  the.  large  intestine  or  from  the 
rectum!  or  jej)«ra/— pertaining  to  habits,  (^et, 
and  other  conditions. 

Local. — These  include :— :(ffl)  Lesions  inducing 
narrowing  of  some  part  of  the  large  intestine^ 
(J)  Collections  oif  scybala,  intestinal  concretions, 
&e.  in  the  cseeura,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  rectum,  (e) 
Pressure  on  the  rectum,  by  uterine  fibroid  or 
ovarian  tumours,  uterine  displacement,  the  gravid 
uterus,  or  an  enlarged  prostate,  (rf)  Defecation 
thwarted,  as  when  the  expiratory  abdominal 
muscles  are  enfeebled,  as  in  pregnancy,  especi- 
ally when  repeated  or  after  twins,  obesity,  old 
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age,  or  in  some  painAil  affection  of  tlio  abdomen, 
such  as  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  walls  and 
diaphragm,  chronic  dysentery,  piles,  anal  fissure. 
(e)  Feeble  contraction  of  the  intestinal  muscular 
fibres,  as  in  distension  of  the  large  intestine  or 
a  portion  of  it  by  gas,  faeces,  or  lumbrici,  in- 
flammatory affections,  lead-poisoning,  senile 
atrophy,  or  in  delicate  females  with  lax  muscular 
fibre  (see  Colon,  Diseases  of).  (/)  Pain  in 
the  pelvic  viscera  and  probably  elsewher9  may 
induce  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  sup- 
plied to  the  intestinal  walls ;  thus  may  be  ex- 
plained obstinace  constipation  in  painful  uterine 
and  ovarian  diseases,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  pressure  on  the  bowels  or  otherwise. 

General. — The  general  causes  of  constipation 
are:— (a)  Sluggishness  of  function —lymphatic 
temperament,  anaemia,  especially  with  amenor- 
rhoea ;  or  disposition  to  great  activity  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  system,  (b)  Certain  habits, 
namely,  sedentariness;  too  great  muscular  ac- 
tivity; mental  application,  especially  when  exces- 
sive or  prolonged ;  the  continued  use  of  aperients 
or  enemata  after  the  relief  of  temporary  consti- 
pation !  habitual  disregard  of,  or  hurry  ia  the 
act  of  defecation ;  prolonged  hours  of  sleep ;  the 
excessive  or  even  moderate  use  of  alcohol,  tea, 
tobacco,  or  opiates,  (c),  Dietetic  errors.-p-Diet 
too  nutuitious^ leaving  little  intestinal  residue 
— or  poor  and  insufficient;  improper  feeding, 
especially  in  infants  and  children;  the  use  of 
indigestible  substances,  such  as  cheese, .  nuts,  or 
cucumber. 

Constipation  is  frequently  a  prominent  symp- 
tom in  diseases  of  the  stomach ;  of  the  liver ; 
of  the  heart,  inducing  congestion  of  the  portal 
system  and  of  the  nervous  system :  as  well  as 
in  connexion  with  diabetes,  excessive  perspira- 
tion, prolonged  lactation,  and  disehayrges. 

The  causes  of  constipation  are  such  as  evi- 
dently induce  one  or  both  of  the  following  con- 
ditions.—1.  Dryness  and  hardness  of  the  contents 
of  the  laiige  intestine  from  deficient  secretion,  or 
too  active  absorption  of  fluid  from  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  2.  Impaired  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  large  intestine. 

Desoeiption. — ^In  constipation  the  evacuations 
are  infrequent,  solid,  deficient  in  quantity,  and 
sometimes  unusually  offensive ;  they  often  consist 
of  dry,  hard,  dark  or  clay-coloured  masses  or 
scybala.  Defsecationisgenerally  difBcultor  even 
paijiful.  As  a  rule  the  depth  of  colour,  and  the 
scybalous  character  of  the  motions,  are  i  n  propor- 
tion to  the  duration  of  the  lodgment  of  faeces  in 
the  large  intestine.  Infrequency  of  defaeoatiou 
regarded  alone  is  an  untrustworthy  sig^.  of  consti- 
pation, or  constipation  demanding  medicinal  or 
other  treatment,  inasmuch  as  it  often  depends  on 
indiyidual  peculiarity.    Good  health  is  consistent 

with  wide  departures  from  the  ordinary  rule a 

jlaily  evacuation ;  not  unfrequently  there  is  no 
relief  from  the  bowels  for  several  days  or  even  for 
a  week,  and  yet  without  inconvenience,  so  long  as 
the  infrpquent  defaec^tioii  is  habitual,  or  can  be 
ascribed  to  idiosyncrasy. 

The  disturbances  of  function  usually  associ- 
ated with  constipation  may  be  local,  or  extend 
to  distant  parts. 

The  immediate  or  local  effects  are  such  as  may 
arise  from  retention  of  feces:— signs  of  fsecal 
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eoUections  in  the  caeoam,  colon,  sigmoid  flexure, 
or  rectum ;  irritation  of  portions  of  the  intestine, 
indicated  by  colic,  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
perforation  oi  the  intestines  ;  intestinal  ob- 
struction ;  pressure  of  faecal  accumulations  on 
the  intra-pelvic  vessels  and  nerves,  inducing 
menorrhagia,  uterine  catarrh,  seminal  emissions, 
haemorrhoids,  cold  feet,  neuralgia  and  numbn.>ss 
of  the  legs  (Niemeyer).  Constipation  frequently 
exerts  a  pernicious'  influence  on  primary  diges- 
tion, indicated  by  foul  tongue,  foetid  breath, 
anorexia,  acidity,  flatulence,  biliary  disturbance 
■ — even  jaundicej  and  urine  loaded  with  lithates. 

The  remote  or  general  effects  of  constipation 
are  lassitude  of  body  and  mind ;  headache, 
flushing  and  heat  of  head,  vertigo  j  anaemia  and 
wasting. 

Teeatmbnt. — Constipation  depending  on  in- 
dividual peculiarity  is  rarely  relieved  perma- 
nently by  treatment.  The  bowels,  having 
acquired  from  early  life  the  habit  of  infrequent 
evacuation,  may  be  stimulated  for  a  tittie,  and 
are  then  apt  to  become  more  sluggish  than 
before.  In  all  cases  the  habit  of  the  patient 
in  this  respect  from  childhood  should  first  be 
determined,  either  as  a  warning  against  active 
or  prolonged  treatment,  which  may  prove  in- 
jurious, or  as  a  guide  to  the  adjustment  of  direc- 
tions and  remedies — affording  as  it  does  a  limit 
which  should  not  be  over-stepped. 

1 .  JEtiological,  Dietetic,  and  Hygienic  Treatment. 
—In  treatmg  constipation  the  causes  should  be 
met.  Local  causes— such  as  those  inducing  con- 
traction of  or  pressure  on  some  part  of  the  large 
intestine,  or  feeble  or  ineffectual  contraction  of 
the  intestinal  muscular  fibres  or  of  the  ex- 
piratory muscles,  should  first  be  eliminated. 
Habits  disposing  to  constipation  should  also  be 
corrected.  Persons  who  are  much  preoccupied  or 
careless  'are  apt  either  to  disregard  the  call  to 
stool,  or  to  perform  the  act  of  defaecation  hurriedly, 
incompletely,  and;  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  reeium  becomes 
blunted  by  the  constant  contact  of  faeces.  Hence 
the  periodical  removal  of  collections  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  treatment.  It  is  best  wLeu  this  can  be 
done  by  well-timed  natural  efforts.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  told  to  attempt  defaecation  every 
day  after  breakfast,  and  to  persevere  in  so  doing 
even  when  the  result  is  occasionally  or  frequently 
unsuccessful.  While  straining  to  relieve  the 
bowels,  he  may  facilitate  evacuation  by  pressing 
firmly  the  fingers  in  front  and  on  each  side  of 
the  coccyx,  thus  supporting  the  levator  ani  during 
contraction.  Failing  to  obtain  relief  on  the 
second  day,  a  small  cold  water  enema  should  be 
used  to  prevent  further  accumulation  of  faeces 
in  the  rectum,  and  to  restore  tone  and  sensibility 
to  the  blunted  nerves.  The  enema  should  never 
be  larger  than  is  required  to  dislodge  the  motion 
from  the  pouch  of  the  rectum — nor  should  it  be 
warm  ;  at  first  it  may  be  tepid,  afterwar.  Is  cold. 
When  evacuation  is  obstructed  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  faecal  mass  becoming  dry,  relief  may  be 
obtained  from  emollient  enemata  and  supposl- 
biries,  such  as  infusion  of  linseed,  decoction  of 
marsh- mallow,  solution  of  white  of  eggs,  olive  oil 
alone  or  in  oatmeal  gruel,  or  glycerine  injected 
in  Bmall  quantity  into  the  rectum,  and  allowed 
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to  remain  there  for  some  hours ;  or  by  the  use  of 
suppositories  at  bed-time,  consisting,  of  cocoa- 
butter,  soap,  or  honey  hardened  by  heat,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  a  stimulant  to  excite 
the '  flow  of  mucus  into  the  rectum,  or  with 
extract  of  belladonna  or  of  stramonium.  Seden- 
tary habits  should  be  broken  into.  Exercise 
on  foot  or  on  horseback  is  specially  toi  be 
commended,  and  carriage  exercise  to  be  avoided. 
While  studying  or  reading  the  patient  should 
walk  about,  and  stand  rather  than  sit  at  the 
desk.  Gymuasties  and  out-of-door  games  are 
useful  when  a.  limited  time  only  can  be .  de- 
voted to  exercise.  Excessive  and  exhausting 
exertion  should  be  avoided.  It  is  generally 
advisable  to  recommend  early  rising  and  cold 
bathing  in  the  morning.  In  different  cases 
one  or  other  of  the  following  may  be  found  ser^ 
viceable :  a  shower-  or  sponge-bath  contaimng 
vinegar,  baysalt,  or  consisting  of  sea-water,  or 
a  cold  sitz  bath ;  douches  directed  to  the  abdo- 
men ;  a  cold  water  compress  applied  to  the  ahdo- 
men  during  the  day  or  night  or  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  morning ;  friction  or  kneading  is 
the  course  of  the  colon  every  momingand  when 
at  stool ;  an  abdominal  belt  (flannel  oc  elastic) 
-r-sspecially  if  the  abdomen  be  pendulons.  The  in- 
terrupted current  of  electricity  has  been  success- 
fully employed  as  a  special  exci  tor  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  intestines  or  of  the  abdominal  vail. 

Diet.  —  Vegetable  should  predominate  over 
animal  food.  Greens  (cabbage^  lettuce,;  &c,)  are 
useful,  as  well  as  fruits,  which  should  be  ripe, 
and  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  Prunes  or  figs 
stewed  in  olive  oil,  or  infusion  of  eenna,  prune- 
pulp,  oils  and  fats,  such  as  cod  oil  or  dive 
oil,  are  also  serviceable  when  they  do  not 
disturb  the  digestion.  Bread  made  of  brau{er 
three,  parts  fiour  and  one  part  coarse  bean),  of 
corn-meal,  or  of  cracked  wheat ;  patmeal  por- 
ridge ;  or  wheat  ground  in  a  coffeeTmiJl,  boiled 
and  salted  and  served  like  rice,  only  less  thick, 
may  assist  in  preventing  constipation ;  if  there 
be  acidity  and  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia, 
however,  these  indigestible  articles  of  diet  should 
be  avoided.  Tobacco-smoking  after  meals  m 
moderation  sometimes  relieves  constipation. 
Cold  water  or  carbonic  acid  water — a  tumblerful 
at  bed-time,  or  preferably  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, may  be  useful.  Much  must  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual'experience;  sometimes  coffee,  or  beer,  or 
cider  answers  best.  As  a  rule  farinacea,  astnn 
gent  wines,  and  tea  increase  constipation. 

2.  Medicinal  Treatment, — When  dietetic  and 
hygienic  directions  fail,  they  require  to  be  assisted 
by  medicinal  agents.  The  ends  to  be  seemed 
are  threefold  : — 1.  To  evacuate  faeces  and  gcsef 
whicH.  d'stending  the  large  intestine,  thwart  peri 
staltic  action.  2.  To  tone  the  walla  of  thohowel. 
and  thus  prevent  reaccumulation  of  faeces  and 
the  products  of  their  decomposition.  3.  To 
increase  the  flow  of  intestinal  mucusi  Kemedies 
are  usually  variously  combined  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
requirements  of  each  case,  so  as  to  meet  the 
leading  indications.  Among  the  most  useful 
aperients  are  aloes  or  its  watery  extract;  rhubarb, 
coloeynth,  gamboge,  and  podophyllinj  and  eitb* 
of  these  may  be  variously  coml^ined  with  extract 
of  hygseyamus  or  belladonna,  extract  of  gentian. 
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extract  of  nnx  vomica,  quinine,  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  Ipecacuanha.  The  dose  of  the  aperient 
should  not  exceed  that  required  to  secure  gentle 
evaouation,  and  it  varies  -with  individuals. 
Purging  exhausts  torpid  bowels,  and  perpetuates 
oonscipation.  The  bowels  should  not  be  puslied 
to  more  frequent  relief  than  has  been  habitual 
with  the  patient  from  early  life.  The  aperient, 
which  should  be  varied  in  a  prolonged  course  of 
treatment,  should  be  very  gradually  dropped, 
while  the  intestinal  tonics  (belladonna,  quinine, 
nux  vomica,  iron)  are  continued.  The  duration 
of  treatment  is  prolonged  until  the  aperient  is 
almost  entirely  withdrawn.  The  remedies  should 
be  taken  immediately  or  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  principal  meal.  The  treatment  by  bella- 
donna, introduced  by  Bretonneau,  was  greatly 
prized  by  Trousseau  {see  Colon,  Diseases  of). 

In  anaemic  subjects  a  firm  and  prolonged  course 
of  iion  should  be  aided  by  aloes,  nux  vomica, 
and  arsenic.  In  hsemorrhoidal  complications 
aloes  should  as  a  rule  be  avoided,  and  laxative 
electuaries  should  be  prescribed ;  in  some  cases, 
however,  it  tones  without  irritating  the  rectum. 
Flatulent  dyspepsia  and  tympanites  are  indica- 
tions for  the  prescription  of  nux  vomica,  which, 
however,  will  not  radically  cure  constipation. 
In  obstinate  cases  the  most  useful  remedies 
are  colocynth  —  tincture  (Prussian  Pharm.)  5 
minims  or  more  on  sugar  or  in  water  throe  or  four 
times  a  day,  or  10  to  2U  minims  an  hour  before 
breakfast ;  extract  or  compound  pill  with  small 
doses  of  croton  oil,  or  with  gamboge,  elaterinm,  or 
other  combinations ;  podophyllin  with  bella- 
donna (Trousseau),  ipecacuanha,  and  colocynth 
or  aloes.  A  full  dose  of  opium  may  liberate 
the  bowels  after  the  failure  of  the  strongest 
purgatives,  and  constipation  depending  on  inhibi- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  nerve  from  pain,  will  be 
relieved  by  opium  with  belladonna.  Enemata, 
when  frequently  required,  should  be  small  in 
quantity,  and  at  first  tepid,  then  cold ;  for  occa- 
sional use  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away 
faeces  loading  the  large  bowel,  they  should  be 
large  (from  two  to  six  pints)  and  warm  (see 
FaiCES,  Retention  of).  The  frequent  use  of  large 
warm  injections  is  injurious.  Purgative  waters, 
such  as  the  Friedrichshall,  Pullna,  Huriyadi,  or 
Carlsbad  waters,  given  occasionally  in  small 
doses  with  warm  water  in  the  early  morning, 
are  often  valuable  adjuvants  to  a  well-organised 
course  of  treatment.  Constipation  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  cured  by  a  course  of  saline  purgatives, 
and  may  be  greatly  aggravated  by  it. 

Numerous  other  drugs  have  been  recommended 
in  the  treatment  of  habitual  constipation,  among 
which  are  nitric  acid ;  arsenic  with  food  in  de- 
bilitated ansemie  females,  in  the  sedentarj,  or 
the  old;  tincture  of  benzoin — 20  minims  thrice 
daily;  tincture  of  colchioum — a  few  drops  after 
each  meal ;  carbonate  of  iron ;  compound  liquorice 
powder  with  sulphur — a  teaspoonful  at  bedtime 
m  water;  tincture  of  veratrum  viride — 3  minims 
four  or  five  times  a  day ;  or  ox-gall  dried,  in  pills. 
Geobob  Ouvbb. 

OONSTITirTIOIf.—  SiifOH. :  Diathesis, 
Habit,  Conformation  of  body  Fr.  Constitution ; 
Ger.  Leibesbeschajjenheit. 

The  constitution  may  be  sound  or  imsound. 
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A  sound  constitution  may  be  defined  as  the 
harmonious  development  apd  maintenance  of 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  which  the  body  is 
made  up.  It  originates  with  the  union  of  a 
healthy  sperm  and  germ  cell,  continues  with  the 
growth  of  the  product  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  to  adult  life,  and  becomes  gradu- 
ally enfeebled  with  advancing  age  by  the  process 
of  natural  decay. 

The  constitution  may  be  unsound  in  con- 
sequence of  deficient  vitality  This  deficient 
vitality  may  be  general,  as  is  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  children  of  parents  one  or  both 
of  whom  are  in  advanced  life,  or  whose  vitality 
on  one  side  or  the  other  has  been  reduced  by 
excesses,  such  as  alcoholic  or  venereal.  Ex- 
hausted vitality  from  prolonged  disease,  e.g. 
phthisis  or  tertiary  syphilis,  aifpcting  either 
parent,  may  determine  the  death  of  the  offspring 
at  an  early  period  from  mere  failure  of  nutrition, 
or  may  cause  it  to  succumb  to  acute  disease  not 
not  necessarily  associated  with  any  inherited 
tendency  of  a  special  kind.  The  deficient  vitality 
may  be  restricted  to  certain  tissues  or  organs,  viz., 
those  concerned  in  the  nervous,  vascular,  respi- 
ratory, or  digestive  systems.  Thus  amongst  the 
most  strikingly  hereditary  of  diseases  are  those 
of  degeneracy,  such  as  emphysema,  structural 
heart^iseases,  atheromaof  vessels,  certain  kldney- 
disensps,  &c.  Bightly  interpreted,  these  diseases 
are  of  the  nature  of  premature  senility,  attacking 
certain  tissues  or  organs — as  it  may  be  seen  to 
attack  the  hair  or  the  cornea  — from  some  in- 
herent defect  in  their  vitality. 

The  constitution  may,  in  the  second  place,  be 
unsound  from  some  definite  inherited  form  of 
disease.  Although  the  constitution  of  an  indi- 
vidual begins  with  his  life,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
resultant  of  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of 
many  antecedents.  This  being  so,  tendencies  to 
disease  may  date  far  back  in  the  pedigree,  to  be 
called  forth  from  time  to  time  by  &vouring  cir- 
cumstances. We  need,  however,  practically  only 
go  back  a  few  generations  in  inquiring  for  those 
diseases  whicli  are  well  recognised  as  being 
hereditary.  These  form  one  section  of  the  group 
of  constitutional  diseases. — Congenital  syphilis, 
gout,  sciophulosis,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  asthma, 
and  certain  neuroses  are  all  diseases  which  are 
apt  to  appear  at  certain  periods  of  the  life  of  the 
offspring,  in  consequence  of  some  specific  inherent 
defect  of  blood  or  tissue  derived  from  his  pro- 
genitors. 

The  constitution  may,  thirdly,  bfoome  unsound 
at  any  period  subsequent  to  birth,  (a)  This  may  be 
dne  to  the  surrounding  conditions  of  lifebeing  evil. 
Deficient  or  impure  air,  insufficient  or  improper 
food, defective  sunlight,  over- work,  intemperance, 
&e.,  may  injure  the  constitution  and  give  rise  to 
diseases  whoso  constitutional  nature  is  some- 
times strikingly  shown-,  in  the  tendency  of  some 
of  them  to  become  hereditary,  Eickt-ts,  phthisis, 
and  scrofula  are  examples„(4)  The  introduction  of 
certain  poisons  into  the  system  affects  the  consti- 
tution profoundly,  and  in  some  cases  permanently, 
after  the  more  obvious  effects  of  the  poisons  have 
passed  away.  All  the  acute  specific  zymotic  dis- 
eases, including  vaccinia,  would  come  under  this 
category.  •  They  render  tue  organism,  for  a  long 
period  or  for  life,  proof  against   subsequent 
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ftttacks  of  the  same  disease.  Only  in  certain 
cases,  howeyep,  can  the  soundness  of  the  consti- 
tutiou  be  said  to  be  impaired  by  such  diseases, 
and  then  it  is  usually  through  the  occurrence  of 
sequelsB.  E-  6ot;GiLAS  Powell. 

OONSTITUTIOlfAIi      DISEASES.   — 

These,  may  be  regarded  as  diseases  generated 
from  within,  in  the  course  of  ttewear  and  tear, 
nutrition  and  waste  of  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  inherent  or  acquired  weakness  in  its  con- 
struction^ 

The  applicability  of  the  term  'constitutional*, 
to  disease  is  sufficiently  explained  lin  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  on  'constitution.'  The  term 
may,  however,  be  associated  with'  a  group  of 
so-called  'general'  diseases,  in  opposition  to 
that  which  includes '  zymotic '  or '  specific'  diseases, 
which  are  generated  by  the  introduction  of  some 
definite  poison  from  without. 

In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  howerer,  no 
very  rigid  lines  can  be  drawn  to  separate  local, 
general,  constitutional,  and  specific  diseases  from 
one  another.  See  Diseasb,  Causes  of. 

E.  Douglas  Powell. 

CONSTKICTION'  {eonstringo,  I  bind  to- 
gether).— A  narrowing,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  a 
canal  or  hollow  organ,  due  either  to  a  textural 
change  in  its  walls,  or  to  the  pressure  of  a  band 
surrounding  it. 

COITSTTMPTIOIT  {donsumo,  I  waste). — This 
is  a  term  for  any  wasting  disease,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally applied  to  pulmonary  phthisis.  See  Phthisis. 

COWTAGIOIT. — ^The  word  contagion  is  ap- 
plied in  pathology  to  the  property  and  process 
by  which,  in  certain  sorts  of  disease,  the  afifected 
body  or  part  causes  a  disease  like  its  own  to 
arise  in  other  bodies  or  other  parts;  and  the 
Latin  word  contagitim  is  conveniently  used  to 
denote  in  each  such  case  the  specific  material, 
shown  or  presumed,  in  which  the  infective  power 
ultimately  resides.     See  Ztme  and  Zymosis. 

The  property  of  coNTAaiocsNESs  belongs  to  a 
very  large  number  of  the  diseases  which  aifeot 
the  human  body.  And  in  more  than  this  direct 
way  the  property  is  of  great  interest  to  mankind. 
Contagiousness  of  disease  is  a  fact  not  only  for 
man,  but  apparently  for  all  living  nature  ;  and' 
the  influence  of 'contagion  in  spreading  destruc- 
tive diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and  among 
those  parts  of  the  veiietahle  kingdom  which  con- 
tribute to  the  nourishmfent  of  man,  is  such  as  to 
make  it  of  immense  social  importance  that  the 
laws  of  contagion  should  be  well  studied  and 
understood.  Further,  just  as  contagion  in  the' 
case  of  living  bodies  and  their  parts  spreads 
disease  from  one  to  another,  so,  to  an  immense 
extent,  in  the'  case  of  certain  matters  which, 
though  of  organic  origin,  are  net  living,  it 
spreads  various  processes  of  decay;  The  So- 
called  'fermentations'  which  yield  alcohol 
and  vinegar,  as  well  as  that  in  which  putre- 
faction consists,  are  contagious  affections  of  the 
respective  matters  in  which  they  occur :  every 
cheesemonger  knows  that  moulds  of  different 
kinds  spread  by  inoculation,  ■  each  in  its  own 
kind,  from  cheese  to  cheese ;  and  if  the  Greek 
proverb  'grape  mellows  to  grape'  is  true  of  the- 
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living  frait,  the  apple-loft  gives  analogous  ex. 
periences  of  contagion  among  the  fruit  which  is 
garnered. 

The  EATioNALE  of  the  word '  contagion,'  as  now 
used,  is  that  the  property  is  understood  to  attach 
itself  essentially  to  a  material  coniaot;  not  neceii- 
sarily  that,  when  infectioii  is  spread  from  indi- 
vidual  to  individual,  the  contact  of  the  individuals 
must  have  been  imtnediate ;  but  that'in  all  oiMf 
there  must  have  been  such  passage  of  material 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  was  in  itself  at 
least  a  mediate  contact  between  them.  And 
similarly,  in  those  very  instructive  illustrations 
of  the  process  of  contagion  which  are  furnished 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  diseased  bod.v  by 
the  propagations  of  disease  from  part  to  part  of 
it,  we  can  in  general  easily  see  that  infection 
advances  from  part  to  part,  either  in  proportion 
as  part  touches  part.  Or  in  proportion  as  the  one 
receives  from  the  other  the  outflow  of  lymph  or 
blood  or  secretion. 

The  various  specific  matters  which  effect  con- 
tagion in  the  living  body,  the  respective  '  con- 
tagia '  of  the  given  diseased,  seem  all  to  have  in 
common  this  one  characteristic :  that  rn  ifptb- 
I  priate  media  (among  which  must  evidently  be 
counted  any  living  bodily  texture  or  fluid  which 
they  can  infect)  they  show  themselves  capable  of 
sel/-miUiiplication ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this 
property  that,  although  at  the  moment  of  their 
entering  the  body  they  in  general  do  not  attract 
notice,  either  as  objects  of  sense  or  as  causes 
of  bodily  change,  they  gradually  get  to  be  re- 
cognisable in  both  of  these  respects.  Now,  the 
faculty  of  self-multiplication  is  eminently  one  of 
the  characters  which  we  call  vital ;  and  when  it 
is  said  that  all  contagia  are  self-miiltiplyiiig 
,  things,  this  isatleastverystronglytOsuggestthat 
perhaps  all  contagia  are  things  endowed  with  life. 

In  order  to  any  general  consideration  of  the 
'  question  thus  suggested,  contagia  may_  conveni- 
ently (even  if  but  provisionally)  be  distinguished 
as  of  two  main  classes,  differing,  or  at  present 
seeming  to  differ,  from  each  othei:  in  their  mode 
of  action  on  the  organisms  which  they  infect: 
one  classj  namely,  that  of  Parasites;  and' the 
other  class,  that  of  the  true  or  Metabolic  Con- 
tagia. Of  this  separation,  so  far  as  present 
knowledge  seems  to  justify  it,  the  assumed 
grounds  are:  that  each  true  Contagium;  in 
proportion  as  it  m'ultiplies  in  the  body,  tram- 
farms,  in  a  way  which  is  specific  to  itself  and  is 
different  from  the  ways  of  other  contagia,  the 
bodily  material  with  which  it  has  contact;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Parasite,  however  much 
it  may  grow  or  multiply  in  the  body,  produces  no 
qnalitative  effects  specific  to  itself,  but  only  such 
effects  as  are  of  common  kind  to  it  and  all  other 
parasites — ^indications;  namely,  of  its  medtmiad 
intnmveness  in  the  parts  which  it  occupies;  and 
sometimes  of  the  drain  -which  it  makes  on  its 
host's  general  nutritive  resources. 

A. — Of  Parasites,  in  relation  to  processes  of 
contagion,  little  needs  be  said  in  the  present 
article.  When  an  organism  or  part  of  it  is,  in 
greater  or  less  amount,  inhabited  by  other 
organisms,  animal  or  vegetable,  which  subsist 
on  it,  or  its  food  or  refuse;  it  of  course  may  be 
a  centre  of  infection  to  other  (if  susceptible) 
bodies  or  parts,  to  which  it  can  transmit  live 
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paraaites  or  their  germs  or  seeds :  for,  when 
this  transmission  takes  place,  growth  and  self- 
multiplication,  as  in  a  colony,  are  the  natural 
results  which  have  to  be  expected ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  these  occur,  the  newly-infected  body 
or  part  gradually  gets  to  suffer,  like  the  old,  from 
those  particular  derangements  which  make  the 
type  of  parasitic  disease.  Some  parasitic  diseases, 
especially  some  of  those  of  the  skin,  spread 
actively  by  direct  conta^on  in  ordinary  inter- 
eonrse ;  as  for  instance,  scabies  by  the  migration 
of  its  acari,  and  porrigo  (among  children)  by  the 
spores  of  its  microphyte;  and  the  spreading  of 
such  diseases  where  they  exist  may  of  course  be 
to  any  extent  facilitated  by  aggregation  of  per- 
sons and  nncleanliness  of  personal  habits.  There 
are  cases  in  which  parasitic  disease  spreads  from 
animal  to  animal  only  in  proportipn  as  the 
one  feeds  on  the  other,  and  eats  it  with  para- 
sites still  living  in  it ;  or  in  proportion  as  live 
parasite-eggs  or  larvse,  discharged  &om  the  body 
of  one  animal,  get  conveyed  with  food  (especi- 
ally on  raw  herbage  and  in  water)  into  the 
bowels  of  another.  Considerable  epidemics  of 
trichiniasis  in  the  human  subject  have  been 
traced,  chiefly  in  Germany,  to  infection  from  the 
^g;  in  cases  where  pork,  abounding  with  trichinee, 
as  been  eaten,  as  sausage-meat  or  otherwise,  in  a 
raw  or  imperfectly-cooked  state :  and  in  Iceland 
the  very  great  sufferings  of  the  human  subject 
and  the  cattle  from  echinococcus  have  been 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  dogs  in  spreading 
contagion  from  the  slaughter-house,  where  they 
eat  hydatidised  offal,  to  ^e  kitchen-ganlens  and 
water-sources  and  pastures,  where  they  dis- 
charge tape-worm  eggs  from  their  bowels.  See 
PoBRiQO,  Scabies,  Trichina,  Hydatid,  &c. 

The  diseased  states  which  consist  in  being 
colonised  by  parasites  are  diseases  of  indefi- 
nite duration,  tending  in  some  cases  to  indefi- 
nite increase.  In  cases  Where  the  disease  consists 
in  the  presence  of  swarms  of  blood'sncking  or 
otherwise  exhausting  animal  parasites,  symptoms 
of  the  blood-drain  will  of  course  gradually  arise ; 
but  otherwise  the  parasite,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  operates  only  as  a  mechanical  presence. 
Skin  and  mucous  membrane  will  be  irritated  in 
their  superficial  layers,  and  in  some  cases  more 
deeply,  by  the  animal  or  vegetable  parasites 
which  breed  on  or  in  them,  just  as  they  might  be 
by  dead  mechanical  irritants :  solid  organs  haying 
cystic  entozoa  in  them  will  in  like  manner  show 
evidence  of  irritation  by  encapsulating  the  colo- 
nists; and  the  sun;ounding  tissue  will  of  course 
suffer'cbmpression  and  displacement  in  proportion 
as  the  colonisation  (e.g;  in  ease  of  echinococcus) 
iscomj^actandmassive.  In  the  case  of  trichiniasis 
— but,  in  our  ordinary  experience,  in  no  other — the 
multiplication  of  the  parasites,  the  burrowing  of 
their  young,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  these  in 
the  body,  are  processes  of  such  extreme  activity 
that,  if  the  quantity  of  contagium  taken  into  the 
stomach  has  been  large,  the  innumerable  local 
irritations  suffice  to  make  a  very  acute  fever; 
but  even  in  this  extreme  caeb,  the  merely  irrita- 
tive type,  though  exaggerated,  is  essentially  pre- 
Beived. 

As  different  sorts  of  animals  are  notoriously 
liable  to  different  sorts  of  parasites,  so,  even 
among  animals  of  one  sort,  as  for  instance  in  the 


human  kind,  the  liabilitt  of  different  bodies  to 
receive  particular  parasite-infections,  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  equal  for  all.  Especially,  the 
vegetable  parasites  seem  to  have  their  affinitie° 
determined  or  modified  by  the  general  state  of 
health  of  the  recipient;  and  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  looks  as  if  there  ran  in  particular  family- 
lines  (perhaps  with  some  slight  chemical  idiosyn- 
crasy) a  special  liability  tO' particular  intestinal 
worms.  There,  however,  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  in  regard  of  the  more  important  animal 
parasites,  as  particularly  of  trichina  and  thetaani- 
adae,  the  susceptibility  of  individuals  to  attacks 
is  other  than  universal  and  practically  eqtial. 

B. — The  true  or  metabolic  contagia  (to  which 
the  rest  of  the  present,  article  will  exclusively 
refer) — the  contagia  which,  in  their  respective 
and  specific  ways,  operate  transforming  ly  on 
the  live  bodily  material  which  they  affect,  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  inciden- 
tal physical  influences  which  concern  mankind. 
Whether  they  may  all,  at  some  time  hereafter, 
admit  of  being  named,  like  the  parasitic  con- 
tagia, in  terms  of  biological  classification,  is 
a  question  which  needs  not  in  the  first  instance  be 
raised ;  for  meanwhile  the  identity  of  each  separate 
true  contagium  is  settled  ia  experimental  and 
clinical  observation  by  the  uniformity  of  the 
operation  of  each  on  any  given  animal  body 
which  it  affects.  OEach  of  the  diseases  propagates 
itself  in  its  own  form  in  as  exact  identity,  as  if 
it  were  a  species  in  zoology  or  botany ;  and  in 
each  such  repetition  of  the  disease  there  is  a 
multiplication — always  aJarge;  and  sometimes  an 
inconceivably  immense  multiplication,  of  material 
which  has  the  same  infective  property.  Evi- 
dences innumerable  to  that  effect  are  under  daily 
clinical  observation  in  this  climate  in  instances 
of  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina,  whooping-cough, 
enteric  fever,  mumps,  typhus,  syphilis,  cowpox, 
diphtheria,  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  puru- 
lent ophthalmiaiand  gonorrhcea,  venereal  soft- 
chancre  and  rphagedsena,  &c. :  for,  barring  falla- 
cies, no  man  ever  sees  any  one  of  those  diseases 
produced  by  the  contagium  of  any  other  of 
them;  and  any  man  who  has  before  him  a  case 
of  any  of  them  can  see  that,  however  minute 
may  have  been  the  quantity  of  ;  contagium  by 
which  the  disease  was  started,  the  patient's 
diseased  body  (part  or  whole)  yields  for  the  time 
an  indefinitely  large  supply  of  the  specific,  agent. 
It  is  more  or  less  habitual  to  some  of  the  diseases 
that  the  infectedness  of  >the  patient  is  first  made 
known  to  the  observer  by  such  general  pyrexia 
as  tells  of  change  already  far  advanced  in  the  ciiv 
culating  mass  of  blood  ;  and  it  is  only,  aftei;  this 
has  shown  itself,  that  other  symptoms,  adding 
themselves  to  the  fever,  complete  the  more  or  less 
complex  type  which  establishes  the  identity  of  the 
disease.  But  in  many  of  the  diseases  it  may  be 
the  case  (either  naturally  or  as  result  of  experi' 
mental  infection)  that  the  first,  and  in.  some  dis- 
eases the  main  or  even  the  onlyy  effects  of  the 
contagion  are  local  c^an^g^,  passing  where  we  can 
from  the  first  observe  them  ;  an i  the  broad  facta 
of  metabolic. infection,  as  regards  waste  of  bodily 
material  with  concurrent  increase  of  contagium, 
are,  in  many  such  cases,  among  our  most  familia* 
experiences.  Most  instructive,  too,  are  the  fhola 
of  contagion  which  are  to  be  learnt  in  tho  ttiidy 
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of  tubercle:  the  contagium,  introducible  either  by 
tubercular  and  certain  septic  inoculations  through 
the  skin,  or  internally  by  the  infective  action  of 
the  milk  or  diseased  organs  of  tubercular  animals 
if  taken  as  food;  and  the contagium,  when  intro- 
duced, gradually  spreading  as  it  multiplies,  and  as 
lymph  and  blood  carry  it  from  the  first  infection- 
spot  to  other  organs  which  now  will  repeat  the 
process.  And  similarly  in  cancer  (though  the 
primary  disease  is  at  present  of  unknown  origin 
and  cannot  be  created  by  experiment)  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  primary  disease  in  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary propagations  in  the  body  of  the  sufferer  is 
one  of  the  moststrikingof  all  evidences  of  conta- 
gion; because  of  the  great  number  of  structural 
types  which  pass  under  the  name  of  cancer,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  each  of  them  is  repro- 
duced in  the  organ  to  which  the  contagion  ex- 
tends. A  further  fact  of  contagion,  deserving 
notice  in  the  present  context,  is  the  local  spread 
of  certain  of  these  processes  by  continuity  of 
tissue;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  continuous  ex- 
tension of  phagedaena  or  hospital-gangrene  from 
any  centre  of  first  inoculation,  or  of  tubercular 
softening  or  cancer  at  the  place  where  it  begins : 
a  mode  of  extension  which  indicates  successive 
infective  actions  of  matter  on  matter  in  spheres 
of  ever-widening  circumference ; '  and  the  like 
of  which,  but  in  rudimentary  degree,  may  be 
traced  in  the  areola  of  any  acute  inflammation. 

In  the  physiology  of  the  metabolic  coutagia 
no  facts  are  more  characteristic  or  more  important 
than  those  which  show  the  eelattveness  of  par- 
ticular contagia  to  pahticdlab  eeceptivities  of 
body.  First,  and  in  intimate  connexion,  as  would 
seem,  with  a  chemical  eleoHveness  of  action  which 
will  presently  be  imputed  to  contagia,  there 
is  the  preference  which  some  particular  contagia 
(however  introduced  into  the  system)  show  for 
particular  organs  of  the  body ;  so  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  this  preference,  there  is  given  to  each 
of  the  diseases  its  own  set  of  clinical  and  ana- 
tomical characters.  Compare,  as  instances  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  respective  local  afBni- 
ties  of  smallpox,  enteric  fever,  mumps,  syphilis, 
hydrophobia,  &c. — Secondly,  it  may  be  noted 
that,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  contagia,  different 
persons,  and  particularly  persons  of  different 
famUy-stooIcs,  show  original  differences  of  sus- 
ceptibility; original,  namely,  as  distinguished 
from  others,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  which 
are  acquired;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  severity 
with  which  scarlatina  or  diphtheria  will  strike 
in  particular  families  contrasts  with  a  com- 
parative mildness  of  the  same  disease  in  other 
families,  or  perhaps  even  with  cases  of  ap- 
parently complete  personal  immunity  under  ex- 
posure to  the  particular  danger:  and  recent 
researches  have  seemed  to  suggest  as  possible 
that,  in  the  very  wide  differences  of  degree 
with  which  tubercular  disease  prevails  in  differ- 
ent families,  an  essential  condition  may  be,  that 
the  ft.nnilies  have  widely  different  degrees  of 
origiuHl  pradispo«ition  towards  some  of  the 
septic  contagia.— Thirdly,  there  is  the  extremely 
suggestive  fact  with  regard  to  many  of  our  best- 
known  febrilising  contagia,  that  they  run  a 
'  Compare  Tennyson's 

'little  pitted  speck  in  gamerefl  fruit, 
WUcli,  rotting  inwdrd,  slowly  moulders  bU." 
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course  of  definite  durqbtion,,  and  that  in  this 
course,  provided,  the  patient  do  not  die,  ajl 
present,  perhaps  all  future,  suscfptUnlity  to  % 
partmilar  contagiiim  is  ntteirh/  exhausted  from 
the  patient ;  so  that  re-introduction  of  the  same 
contagium  will  no  more  renew  that  patient's 
disease  than  yeast  will  excite  a  new  alcoholic 
fermentation  in,  any  previously  well-fermented 
bread  or  wine.  The  inference  from  this  fact  seems 
unavoidable,  that  each  such  contagium  opemtea 
with  a  chemical  distinctiveness  of  elective  affinity 
on  some  special  ingredient  or  ingredients  of  the 
body,;  and  that  exhausting  this  particular  mate- 
rial in  febrile  process,  which  necessaiily  ends 
when  the  exhaustion  is  complete,  is  the  bodily 
change  which  the  contagium  'specifically'  per 
forms. — Of  not  all  metabolic  contagia,  however. 
can  it  be  said  that  their  operation  runs  so  definite 
and  self-completing  a  coarse.    For,  first,  there 
are  particular  acute  infections  which,  as  a  rule, 
kill ;  either  (as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  splenic 
fever  when  affecting  man)  because  of  the  extreme 
magnitude  of  the  transforming  process  which  the 
contagium  sets  up,  or  else  (as  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  hydrophobia)  because   the  elective; in- 
cidence of  the  contagium  is  on  an  organ  indis- 
pensable to  life ;  so  that  in  such  cases  there  is 
in  fact  hardly  such  an  event  as  passing  alive 
through  the  whole  process  of  the  disease.    And 
secondly,   there  are   the  contagious    dyacrasiea 
which  are  clearly  characterised  by  their  tendency 
to  indefinite  duration :  syphilis,  which  oftener 
than  not  relapses  in  successive  outbreaks,  and 
often  as  years  pass  invades  the  body  more  and 
more  deeply,  and  may  after  all  never  during  life 
be  ended;  and  tubercle  and  cancer,  whicji,  with 
almost  invariable    persistence,  will  in  ,  general 
steadily  advance  month  by  month  to  infect  more 
and  more  of  the  body  till  the  process  eventuates 
in  death. 

The  transmission  of  various  contajg^ous  diseases 
IN  COMMUNITIES  is  of  course  greatly  influenced, 
both  in  detail  and  in  aggregate,  by  such  differ- 
ences pf  individual  receptivity  as  were  men 
tioned  in  the  last  section.  Notably,  as  regards 
communities  through  which  particular  acute  in- 
fections have  had  full  run,  fresh  sparks,  of  the 
contagium  may  find  little  or  no  fuel  on  which  to 
act ;  and  much  new  diffusion  of  the  disease  may 
not  again  be  possible,  till  immigration,  or  births, 
or  lapse  of  time  operating  in  other  ways,  shall 
have  reconstituted  a  susceptible  population.  And, 
given  the  susceptible  population,  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  are  infinitely  various  (especi- 
ally as  reganis  quantity  and  quickness,  of  per- 
sonal or  quasi-personal  intercourse)  in  detennin-; 
ing  how  far  this  population  shall  have  particular 
contagia  thrown  in  its  way. 

Also  there  are  conditions,  not  primarily  of 
a  personal  kind,  which  operate  on  a  very  large 
scale  in  determining  the  spread  of  some  of  the 
metabolic  infections ;  giving  to  them  respec-; 
tively  at  certain,  times,  in  ways  not  hitherto 
understood,  a  tipeciql  increment  , of ,  spreading- 
power,  and  in  some  instances  also  special  malig- 
nity :  and  thus  enabling  them  respectively  froff 
time  to  time  to  come  into  comparative  promine;ica 
in  national  life,  and  perhaps  at  once  pr.sucfjess- 
ively  in  many  different  countries,  in  the  form^of 
I  so-(»lled  EPIDEMICS.  Thus,  it  is  matter  of  familiar 
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huo-wledge  that  the  fevers  -which  are  most 
habitual  to  this  country,  scarlatina,  measles, 
smailpox,  enteric  fever,  are  of  notlung  like 
uniform  prevalence, — that  soarlatina.for  instance, 
■vfiU  be  three  times  as  fatal  in  one  year  as  in 
another,  and  that  smallpox  is  liable  to  even 
oreater  exacerbations;  and  it  is  known  that 
temporary  differences  of  this  kind  are  not  exclu- 
sively local, — that,  for  instance  (to  quote  a  late 
ofSeial  report)  '  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  -vrhioh 
began  in  England  towards  the  close  of  1870  and 
terminated  in  the  second  quarter  of  1873  was 
part  of  a  general  epidemic  outbreak  of  that 
disease,  of  world-wide  diffusion,  marked  wher- 
ever it  occurred  by  an  intensity  and  malignity 
unequalled  by  any  previous  epidemic  of  the 
disease  within  living  memory.'  The  wider  the 
survey  which  we  take  of  epidemiology,  the 
more  certain  it  becomes  to  us,  that,  outside  the 
conditions  which  are  independently  personal 
or  local,  there  are  cosmical  conctUwns  which 
hare  to  be  considered.  Doubtless  there  are 
great  epidemiological  facts — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  first  spreading  of  smallpox  to  America,  or 
in  our  own  times  the  increasing  frequency  of 
Asiatic  cholera  in  Europe,  which  maybe  ascribed 
to  novel  conditions  of  international  intercourse : 
but  there  are  others,  equally  great,  to  which 
apparently  no  such  explanation  can  be  applied. 
Eor  what  reason  it  is  that  cholera  every  few  years 
has  its  definite  fit  of  extension  in  India, — or  why 
diphtheria,  which  scarcely  had  a  place  in  history 
till  it  overran  Europe  in  the  16th  century,  and 
which  since  then  had  been  rarely  spoken  of, 
began  again  some  twenty-odd  years  ago  to  be 
comparatively  important  in  England, — or  why  the 
plague  of  the  Levant  has  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries been  so  unfamiliar  to  us, — or  why  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  Mississippi  has  in  particular  years 
raged  furiously  in  parts  of  Europe, — or  why  our 
black-death  of  the  14th  century,  though  appar- 
ently still  surviving  in  India,  has  never  but  that 
once  been  in  Europe, — or  whither  has  gone  our 
sweating-sickness  of  three  centuries,  ago, — or 
whence  have  come  the  modern  epidemics  of 
oerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  these,  and  many  like 
questions,  which  cannot  at  present  be  answered, 
seem  to  be  evidence  enough  that,  in  the  making 
of  epidemics,  contagion  and  personal  suscepti- 
bility may  be  factors  in  a  partly  amditional  sense. 
Influences  which  are  called  'atmospheric' — the 
various  direct  and  indirect  influences  which 
attach  to  the  normal  succession  and  occasional 
abnormality  of  seasons,  in  respect  of  the  insola- ' 
tion  of  our  planet,  and  of  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  air  and  earth — are  in  general  far  too 
vaguely  regarded  as  elements  of  interest  in  the 
present  question,  but  are  possible  factors  which 
no  epidemiologist  should  omit  from  scientific 
consideration.  For  any  definite  knowledge  which 
exists  aa  the  relation  of  particular  conditions  of 
season  to  the  prevalence  of  particular  epidemics, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Epibbmios, 
and  to  articles  on  the  respective  diseases. 

In  the  PASSAGE  of  the  metabolic  contagia  feom 
PHiEsoN  TO  PEESON  various  agencies  may  be  in- 
strumental,—bedding  or  clothing  or  towels  which 
have  been  used  by  the  sick,  dirty  hands,  dirty 
instruments  or  otlier  utensils,  the  washerwoman's 
basket,  foul  water-supply,  stinking  house-drains; 
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contaminated  milk  oi  other  food,  the  common 
atmosphere,  &c.  j  but  differences  of  that  sort 
are  only  differences  as  to  the  mecms  by  which 
moh  communication  is  established  with  a  dis- 
eased body  as  brings  its  products  into  relation 
with  healthy  persons;  and  the  disengagement 
of  infectious  products  from  the  bodies  of  the 
sick  is  pathologically,  the  one  influential  fact. 
As  regards  the  products  which  ought  to  be 
deemed  infectious,  the  specially-diseased  sur- 
faces and  organs  of  the  patient,  and  the  dis- 
charges and  exhalations  which  they  respectively 
yield,  must  always  be  regarded  with  diief ,  sus- 
picion; but  suspicion,  Eoweveif  much  it  may 
insist  on  them,  must  never  disregard  other 
sources  of  danger.  Of  some  of  the  metabolic 
contagia  we  practically  know,  and  of  raany  of 
the  others  we  may  by  analogy  feel  sure,  that, 
when  a  given  body  is  possessed  by  one  of  them, 
no  product  of  that  body  can  be  warranted  as 
pafe  not  to  convey  the  infection.  Presumption 
against  every  part  and  product  of  the  diseased 
body  is  by  everyone  readily  admitted  where 
there  are  vehement  general  symptoms  of 
disease :  but  it  is  important  to  know  that  not 
only  in  such  febrile  states,  but  even  in  states  of 
chronic  dyscrasy,  and  even  at  times  when  the 
dyscrasy  may  be  giving  no  outward  sign,  the 
infected  body  may  be  variously  infective.  Thus, 
in  regard  to  constitutional  syphilis,  it  is  certain 
that  the  mere  utero-catarrh^  discharge  of  the 
syphilitic  woman,  or  the  sperm  of  the  syphilitic 
man,  or  the  vaccine  lymph  of  the  syphilitic 
infant,  may  possibly  contain  the  syphilitic  con- 
tagium  in  full  vigour,  even  at  moments  when  the 
patient,  who  thus  shows  himself  infective,  has 
not  on  his  own  person  any  outward  activity  of 
syphilis.  Similarly,  in  regard  to  tubercular  dis- 
ease, experiment  has  proved  beyond  question  that 
the  milk  of  animals  suffering  from  tubercle  will, 
if  taken  as  food  by  other  animals,  infect  them 
through  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane:  and 
there  are  independent  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  tubercular  eontagium  (like  the  syphilitic) 
will  at  times  during  the  dyscrasy  be  contained 
in  the  seminal  fluid,  and  that  men,  tubercular 
perhaps  only  in  some  degree  which  is  not  im- 
mediately important  to  themselves,  may  by  that 
secretion  convey  fatal  infection  to  women  with 
whom  they  have  conjugal  relations.'  Kegarding 
many  of  the  metabolic  contagia,  conclusive  evi- 
dence exists  that,  when  they  are  in  operation 
in  pregnant  women,  the  fcetus  will  in  general 
be  infected  by  them;  and  this  though  the 
diseases  (e.g.  smallpox,  cholera,  syphilis)  be  of 
the  most  different  pathological  types :  but  with 
regard  to  pregnant  animals  affected  with  splenic 
fever  it  is  noticeable  that  Brauell,  in  his  ex- 
tensive researches,  found  the  blood  of  the  fcetus 
not  to  be  infective. 

In  general,  each  eontagium  has  its  own 
favourite  way  ob  ways  op  osntebino  the  body  • 
and  these  preferences  are  not  only  of  speculative 
interest,  as  attaching  to  varieties  of  nature  and 
natural  habits  among  the  contagia,  but  are  of 
obvious  practical  importance  as  measures  of , the 
widely  different  degrees  in  which  the  different 
contagia  are  qualified  to  spre,ad  in  communities. 
Thus,  inoculation  at  broken  mrfaces  of  skin 
'  See  Br.  Weber,  in  Clin.  Sac.  Train.,  1874. 
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or  mucouB  membrane  has  long  been  known  as 
the  ordinary  mode  by  Tphioh  the  infections  of 
syphilis,  hydrophobia,  splenic  fever,  cowpoi,  and 
farcy  or  glanders,  get  admission  to  the  body; 
and  our  best  knowledge  of  some  other  infec- 
tious diseases  (notably  of  tubercle)  has  been 
derived  from  inoculations  intentionally  made 
•with  their  contagia  for  purposes  of  study. 
While  probably  ajr  infections  which  tend  to  be 
of  general  action  on  the  body  can  be  brought  into 
action  in  that  way,  and  while  some  infections 
are  not  known  to  pass  by  any  other  mode  of 
transmission,  there  are  many  infections  which 
spread  freely  from  subject  to  subject  by  atmo- 
spherie  and  dietetic  commtmioation;  and  the 
meaning  of  these  preferences  is  hitherto  not 
fully  known.  It  seems  that  some  contagia  are  so 
acted  upon  by  air  and  water,  that  they  seldom  or 
never  reach  the  body  in  an  effective  state  by  those 
common  means  of  communication, — some  hardly, 
if  at  all,  by  water,  and  some  not  by  air  except  with 
very  close  intercourse ;  and  further,  that,  of  con- 
tagia which  reach  the  body  in  an  effective  state, 
some  require,  while  others  do  not  require,  that 
an  abnormal  breach  of  surface  shall  give  them 
special  opportunity  for  taking  hold.  In  some  of 
the  cases  where  a  disease  can  be  propagated  in 
both  ways, — i.e.,  certainly  in  smallpox,  and 
apparently  also  in  bovine  pleuro-pneumonia,  the 
artificially-inoculated  disease  tends  to  be  much 
milder  than  the  disease  otherwise  contracted ;  but 
pathologically  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  essen- 
tial difference  between  those  different  modes  of 
contagion.  It  may  be  presumed  that,  in  the  modes 
which  are  not  by  true  inoculation,  acts  which 
are  comparable  to  inoculation  take  place  on 
internal  surfaces ;  that,  for  instance,  when 
particles  of  scarlatina-contagium  are  caught 
in  the  tonsils,  or  inhaled  into  the  bronchi,  or 
swallowed  into  the  stomach,  they  begin  by  pene- 
trating the  texture  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  by  thus  effecting  as  real  an  inoculation,  with 
regard  to  the  blood,  as  that  which  art  or  acci- 
dent provides  in  other  cases  through  the  punc- 
tured skin.  That  previous  abnormal  breach  of 
sur&ce  by  artificial  puncture  or  otherwise  is  not 
necessary  to  allow  the  infection  of  mucous  sur- 
faces is  illustrated  in  ophthalmia  and  gonor- 
rhcea ;  where  apparently  no  other  condition  has 
to  be  fulfilled  than  that  a  particle  of  the  blen- 
orrhagie  contagium  shall  be  deposited  on  the 
natural  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It 
deserves  notice  that,  while  a  considerable  number 
of  the  worst  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals 
admit  of  being  communicated  to  man  by  artificial 
inoculation  atmospheric  communication  seems  to 
be  very  inapt,  if  not  absolutely  unable,  to  infect 
man  with  any  one  of  them ;  and  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  remember  that  syphilis, 
one  of  the  most  familiar  of  human  infections, 
but  hitherto  not  traced  to  any  brute  ancestry, 
differs  from  our  other  current  infectious  in  re- 
quiring inoculation  to  transmit  it. 

When  any^  metabolic  contagium  enters  the 
animal  body,  it  requires  an  interval  of  time,  and 
m  most  cases  a  considerable  interval,  before  its 
morbific  effects  can  become  manifest  even  to 
skilled  observation.  The  period  of  latency  or 
so-called  incubation  varies  greatly  in  different 
eases.     In  hydrophobia  it  is  very  rarely  less  I 


than  of  one  month,  is  certainly  often  of  several 
months,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  of  years. 
In  syphilis  the  inoculated  spot  remains  generally 
for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  may  remain  even 
as  much  as  five  wee&,  ■without  any  ostensibit 
change ;  and  the  roseola  of  the  general  infeotioa 
will  not  be  seen  till  some  weeks  later,  when 
generally  at  least  three  months  will  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  inoculation.  In  the  acntt 
eruptive  fevers,  when  their  contagium  is  trans- 
mitted by  air,  the  first  changes  which  ensue  on 
infection  are  not  external,  and  we  cannot  be  snra 
what  early  internal  changes  may  take  place ;  int 
in  smallpox,  the  fever  (which  is  the  first  overt 
sign)  does  not  attract  notice  till  about  the  twelfth 
day  after  infection,  nor  the  eruption  tiU  two  days 
later;  and  in  measles  the  incubation-time,  though 
perhaps  less  uniform,  seems  to  be  little  (if  any) 
shorter  than  that  of  smallpox.  The  septic  con- 
tagia and  the  contagium  of  splenic  fever  seem  to 
be  of  particularly  quick  operation ;  but  even  the 
most  virulent  septic  contagium,  when  without 
admixtures  which  tend  to  complicate  its  action, 
will  not  begin  sensibly  to  derange  the  infected 
animal  till  at  least  several  hours  after  it  has 
been  inoculated.  As  regards  the  contagia  last 
referred  to,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  sefemulti- 
plication  of  the  contagium  in  the  form  in  which 
it  proves  fatal  to  life  is  a  process  which  goes  on 
continuously  and  nniformly  from  the  moment  ai 
inoculation  to  the  moment  of  death,  and  thatthe 
moment  when  signs  of  general  derangement  be- 
come manifest  is  the  moment  when  this  uniformly 
advancing  process  has  accumulated  in  the  system 
a  certain  quantity  of  result: — but  it  does  not 
seem  easy  to  apply  this  explanation  to,  the  dis- 
eases of  long  incubatory  period;  and,  we  can 
hardly  conjecture  what  may  be  the  latent  pro- 
cesses— for  instance  of  smallpox,  during  the  first 
ten  or  more  days  after  contagium  has  been 
received. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say,  in  any  universal  senpe, 
with  regard  to  the  metabolic  contagia,  what  is  the 
ESSENTIAL  CONSTITUTION  of '  contagious  matter,'  or 
what  the  intimate  natoeb  of  the  'transforming 
power '  which  the  particle  of  such  matter  exer- 
cises on  the  particles  which  it  infects.— As 
regards  the  question  of  the  roECE,  chemists, 
when  they  refer  in  general  terms  to  the  various 
acts  which  they  designate  acts  of  fermmlit- 
tion,  allege  that  certain  processes  of  change  in 
certain  sorts  of  organic  matter  induce  charac- 
teristic changes  in  certain  other  sorts  of  organic 
matter,  not  by  the  common  chemical  way  of 
double  decomposition  with  reciprocally  new  com- 
binations, but  (so  to  speak)  as  a  mere  by-play 
or  collateral  vibration-effect  of  the  chemical 
force  which  is  in  movement;  and  though 
language  can  hardly  be  more  vague  than  thisfoi 
any  scientific  purpose,  it  expresses  clearly  enough 
the  conviction  of  experts  that  a  certain  great 
force  in  nature  lies  beyond  their  power  even  of 
definite  nomenclature,  much  more  of  exact  iden- 
tification and  measurement.  In  that  most 
interesting,  but  most  difficult  and  hitherto 
almost  uninvestigated,  branch  of  chemical 
dynamics,  we  are  supposed  to  have  our  nearest 
clae_  to  the  scientific  problems  of  the  present 
subject-matter.  It  may  be  conceded  ttat  the 
'  contact-influences '  which  are  dimlv  recoenised 
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as  causing  the  fermentatoiy  changes  of  dead 
organic  matter  have  apparent  analogues  in 
many  of  the  morbific  influences  of  contagion : 
for  the  changes  which  chemists  call  '  fermenta- 
tory'are  all  catalytic  or  disintegrative  of  the 
organic  compounds  "which  they  affect;  and  when 
living  protoplasm  is  brought  by  contagion  into 
processes  of  characteristio  decay,  the  analogy 
seems  sufBciently  close  to  justify  the  word 
aymotie  in  the  naming  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  among 
immediate  effects  of  contagion  in  the  living  body, 
are  cases  vherein  the  process  (so  far  as  ire 
can  3*t  see)  is  primarily  not  eatalytio  or  dis- 
:ntegiative,  but,  on  the  contrary,  anaplasiio  or 
con-structive.  Thus,  when  tubercle  gives  rise 
00  tubercle,  whether  by  secondary  and  tertiary 
infection  in  a  single  diseased  body,  or  by  infec- 
tion from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  each  new 
tubercle  wMch  the  contagion  brings  into  being  is 
a  growth-product  of  the  texture  which  bears  it. 
And  similarly,  when  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  cancerous  tumour  propagate  themselves  by 
contagion,  each  after  its  special  type,  in  the 
bodies  of  the  respective  sufferers,  it  is  growth, 
not  disintegration,  which  we  first  see.  It  would 
seem  that  in  those  cases  of  anaplastic  'contact- 
influence  '  something  far  beyond  the  analogy  of 
chemical  fermentations  must  be  involved;  and, 
in  view  of  some  of  theto,  the  physiologist  has  to 
bethink  himself  of  the  analogy  of  that  'contact- 
influence'  which  becomes  the  mainspring  of 
all  normal  growth  and  development,  when  the 
ovum  receives  spermatic  impregnation. — As 
regards  the  ultimate  okganio  ooNSTiTriioN  of  the 
several  metabolic  contagia — (each  of  them  of 
course  abstracted  from  accidental  admixtures, 
and  seen  or  conceived  in  the  smallest  and 
simplest  units  of  quantity  and  quality  in  which 
its  specific  force  can  be  embodied) — modem  re- 
■  search  seems  more  and  more  tending  to  show 
that  the  true  unit  of  each  metabolic  cpnta- 
gium  must  either  be,  or  must  essentially  include, 
a  specific  living  organism,  able  to  multiply  its 
kind.  For  with  regard  to  those  other  contagia 
(as  we  may  properly  call  them)  which  spread 
formentatory  processes  in  common  external 
nature,  and  of  which  it  is  as  clear  as  of  the 
morbific  contagia  that  they  multiply  themselves 
in  proportion  as  they  act,  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  '  self- 
multiplication  '  of  each  of  them  as  it  acts  is  the 
infinite  multiplication  of  a  specific  microphyte ; 
and  that  this  microphyte  (acting  apparently  by 
means  of  a  matter  which  it  produces  and  from 
which  it  can  be  mechanically  separated)  is  the 
essential  originator  of  the  fermentation.'  This 
being  the  case  in  regard  of  those  fermentations, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  same  is  in  substance 
true  of  the,  specific  morbid  changes  which 
extrinsic  contagia  produce  in  the  materials  of 


*  The  doefcrine  to  which  the  wor^s  in  parenthesis  refer 
(that  the  microphyte  is  not  iteelf  the  ferment,  but  the 
prodncer  and  evolver  of  the  ferment)  tends  to  bring 
the  case  of  these  ferments  into  parallelism  with  that  of 
the  chylopl5etlu  and  other  functional  ferments  which 
more  highly  organised  creatures  produce  for  the  purposes 
Cjf  their  owTi  economy.  In  the  latter  case  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  ferment-yielding  live  bodies  (say  cer- 
tain gastric  cells)  and  their  not-live  product  (say  pepsin) 
II  already  familiar. 


the  living  body:  probable,  namely,  that  lo'w, 
self-multiplying  organic  forms,  specific  in  each 
case  for  the  particular  disease  which  is  in  que»- 
tion,  are  essential  to  each  morbid  poison ;  that 
the  increase  of  each  contagium  as  it  acts  is  the 
characteristic  self-multiplication  of  a  liimg  thing; 
and  that  this  (however  obscure  may  yet  remain 
its  mode  of  operation)  is  the  essential  originaior 
of  change  in  the  affected  materials  of  the  diseased 
body.  The  fact  that  low  organic  forms  of  the  sorts 
now  spoken  of  have  often,  or  generally,  been 
seen  in  the  morbid  products  and  tissues  of  per- 
sons with  zymotic  disease,  would  not  by  itself 
be  a  proof,  or  nearly  a  proof,  that  the  forms  are 
causative  of  the  morbid  change :  for  obviously 
they  might  be  mere  attendants  on  the  necrosis 
and  decomposition  of  bodily  material,  availing 
themselves  of  the  process  (just  as  certain  insects 
would)  to  feed  and  multiply :  and  in  many  of  the 
eases  in  which  micrococci  have  been  seen  in 
morbid  material,  no  direct  proof  could  be  given 
that  the  meaning  of  their  presence  was  more  than 
that.   There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which 
this  proof  has  been  completely  established;  and 
though  such  cases  are  at  present  but  few,  the 
significance  of  each  of  them  in  aid  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  other  cases  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance.     The  researches  of  successive  able 
observers  in, regard  of    the   splenic    fever    of 
farm-stock,  and  those  of  Dr.  Klein  in  regard 
of  the  '  pneumo-enteritis '  (as  he   names  it)  of 
swine,  have  shown  that  in  each  of  these  cases 
the  microphyte  which   attends    the  disease  is 
botanieally  specific;    that  it  and   its  progeny 
can  be  conducted  through  a  series  of  artificial 
cultivations   apart  from  the  animal  body;  and 
that  germs  thus  remotely  descended  from  a  first 
contagium  will,  if   living    animals   be   inocu- 
lated with  them,   breed   in  these  animals   the 
specific  disease.    It  is  equally  well  known  that 
the  organisms  (spirilla)  which  are  found  multi- 
plying in  the  blood  during  the  accesses  of  relaps- 
ing fever  are  botanieally  specific ;  but  in  regard 
to  this   disease,    experimental    proof   has  not 
hitherto  been  given  that  the  spirilla,  if  sepa- 
rately inoculated,    will    infect   with   relapsing 
fever.     Studies   as   complete    as    those    which 
have  been  made  in  splenic  fever  and  pneumo- 
enteritis  will  no  doubt  sooner  or  later  be  made 
in  regard  to  many  other   of  the  diseases,  but 
their  progress  will  necessarily  be  slow ;  partly 
because  the  objects  which  have  to  be  scrutinised, 
and  to   which  specific  characters   have   to  be 
assigned,  are  so  extremely  minute,  and  often  so 
similar  among  themselves,, that  none  but  very 
skilled  and  very  patient  microscopical  observers 
are  competent  to  pronounce  on  them;  and  partly 
again  because  the  conditions  of  the  case  are  siich 
as  to  limit  very  closely  the  field  within  which 
the  essential  experimental  observations  cap.  be 
made.    Meanwhile,  however,  the  two  disease^, 
regarding  which  the  larger  knowledge  has  been 
obtained,  must  be  regarded  as  higUy  suggestive 
in  regard  of  other  diseases  of  the  same  patholo- 
gical group,  and  particularly  as  givipg  impor- 
tance to  fragments  of  evidence  (not  by  them- 
selves conclusive)  which  have  beea  gathered  of 
late  years  in  studies  of  some  of  these   other 
diseases.    Eminently  this  is  true  of  the  large 
family  of  the  septic  infectious— including  on  the 
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one  hand  erysipelas  and  pyaemia  with  its  conge- 
ners, and  having  on  the  other  hand  tuberculosis 
intimately  associated -with  it ;  and  almost  equally 
it  is  true  of  enteric  fever  and  cholera  and  diph- 
theria, and  of  the  smallpox  of  man  and  beast. 
Thus,  though  it  -would  be  at  least  premature  to 
say  of  these  diseases  that  they  certainly  have  as 
their  contagia  microphytes  resfpectively  tpecifio 
to  them,  it  seems  at  present  not  too  much  to 
say  that  probably  such  will  be  found  the  case ; 
and  if  as  much  may  not  yet  be  said  of  many  other 
diseases  which  are  due  to  metabolic  contagia,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  right  lines  of  study 
relating  to  contagia  in  this  point  of  view  have 
not  till  within  very  recent  times  been  opened. 

Of  the  NATtjEAL  HisTOET  of  the  contagia,  con- 
sidered independently  of  the  part  which  they 
play  in  the  living  body,  there  are  hitherto  only 
the  beginnings  of  knowledge.  The  absolutely 
first  origin  of  contagia  may  perhaps  not  be  more 
within  reach  of  scientific  research  than  the  abso- 
lutely first  origin  of  dog  or  cat ;  but  their  nearer 
antecedents — the  states  out  of  which  they  come 
when  first  about  to  act  on  the  living  body, 
and  generally  the  variations  which  they  and  the 
common  ferments  exhibit  under  natural  and 
artificial  changes  of  circumstance,  are  within 
easy  reach  of  investigation ;  and  those  humbler 
studies  are  lilcely  to  give  very  useful  results. 
For  some  of  our  cases  we  seem  to  have  an 
instructive  analogy  in  the  facts  which  Professor 
Hosier  has  put  together  in  explanation  of  the 
blue-milk  contagium  of  dairies  :  facts  showing 
that  the  omnipresent  penioillium  glaucum,  if  its 
spores  happen  to  alight  in  particular  (morbid) 
sorts  of  milk,  will  operate  distinctively  on  their 
casein  as  an  aniUn-making  ferment,  rendering 
the  milk  blue  and  poisonous,  and  imparting  to 
each  drop  of  it  the  power  to  infect  with  a  like 
zymosis  any  normal  milk  to  which  it  may  be 
added.'  In  our  own  more  special  field,  patholo- 
gists have  already  learnt  that  certain  of  the 
so-called  'morbid  poisons'  —  the  contagia  of 
pyaemia  and  tuberculosis,  are  inti- 


mately related  to  the  common  ferment  or  fer- 
ments of  putrefaction ;  and  that  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  these  contagia  can  be  developed  by  the 
artificial  culture  of  successive  transmissions  in 
the  living  body  from  the  comparatively  mild 
contaginm  of  any  common  iTijlammatory  process." 

Two  other  directions  suggest  themselves  as 
likely  to  lead  to  fields  of  useful  observation 
and  experiment.  On  the  one  hand,  in  compara' 
tive  pathology,  and  with  the  tracing  of  contagion 
from  animal  to  animal,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  at  last  some  lower  and  relatively  worth- 
less order  of  animals  may  be  found  the 
starting-ground  of  fatal  infections  for  higher 
orders ;  and  this,  perhaps,  by  contagia  which  in 
their  former  relations  are  of  mere  infiammatory 
significance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  geographical 
pathology,  and  with  the  tracing  of  contagion 
from  place  to  place,  local  centres  of  contagiom- 

'  Tirch.  Arch.,  vol.  43. 

*  See  particnlarly  Professor  Sanderson's  papers  in  suc- 
ceSBiTe  yearly  Tolniaes  of  Reporli  of  the  Medical  Officer  <tf 
the  Pnvy  Council  from  1868  to  1877.  It  concerns  the 
second  fact  mentioned  In  the  text  to  remember  that  ap- 
parently every '  common  inBammatory  process '  includes 
more  or  less  of  textural  changes  which  are  necrotic  and 
of  septic  tendency.  See  Holmeit  System  of  Surgery,  first 
edition,  article  *  Inflammation.' 
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origination  may  possibly  be  found,  in  which  the 
contagium,  before  it  enters  the  animal  body,  -vrill 
show  itself  an  independent  microphyte  of  the 
earth,  first  operating  on  the  animal  body  as  tha 
essential  force  in  a  local  malaria.  Some  of  tha 
worst  pestilences  known  to  the  human  race- 
yellow  fever,  cholera,  perhaps  plague,  and  also 
some  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  have  in  theit 
history  facts  which  suggest  that  sort  of  interpre- 
tation : .  the  supposition,  namely,  that  'certain 
microphytes  are  capable'  of  thriving  equally 
(though  perhaps  in  different  forms)  either  with- 
out or  within  the  animal  body ;  now  fructifying 
in  soil  or  water  of  appropriate  quality,  and  mv 
the  self-multiplying  contagium  of  a  bodily 
disease.  In  regard  to  our  own  common  ague- 
poison  there  seems  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
its  relation  to  soil  is  that  of  a  microphyUeij  and 
though  we  know  ague  only  as  practically  a  non- 
contagious disease,  wo  do  not  know  that  any 
little  transfusion  of  blood  from  sick  to  healthy 
would  not  show  it  to  be  (in  that  way)  communi- 
cable from  person  to  person. 

It  needs  hardly  be  said  that  exact  scienlifie 
knowledge  of  the  contagia,  and  of  their  respec- 
tive'modes  of  operation,  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  PKEVENTioN  OP  DISEASE.  With  evcu  snch 
knowledge  of  them  as  already  exists,  diseases 
which  have  in  past  times  been  most  murderons 
of  mankind  and  the  domestic  animals  can,  if  the 
knowledge  be  duly  applied,'  be  kept  compara- 
tively; or  absolutely,  in  subjection ;  and  the  fiiet 
that  at  the  present  time  fully  a  fifth  part  of  the 
annual  mortality  of  the  population  of  England 
is  due  to  epidemics  of  contagious  disease  is  only 
because  of  the  very  imperfect  application  hitherto 
made  of  that  knowledge.  In  the  present  artide 
it  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  detail  the  practice 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  various  different 
cases  of  infectious  disease ;  but  briefly  it  maybe 
said  that  one  principle  is  at  the  root  of  all  such- 
practice,  whatever  the  disease  to  wliich  it  relates. 
This  principle,  which  of  course  becomes  more 
and  more  important  in  proportion  as  the  infeo" 
tion  is  dangerous,  and  as  the  persons  whom  it 
would  endanger  are  many,  is  the  principle  of 
thoroughly  effective  separation  between  the  eick 
and  the  healthy :  a  separation,  whichj  so  far  m 
the  nature  of  the  disease  requires,  must  regard 
not  only  the  personal  presence  of  the  siek,  but 
equally  all  the  various  ways,  direct  and  indu:ett, 
by  which  infective  matters  from  that  presence 
may  pass  into  operation  on  others.  Especially 
as  regards  the  diseases  which  make  serious 
epidemics,  the  principle  of  isolation  is  not  carried 
into  effect  unless  due  care  be  taken  to  thoroughly 
disinfect  in  detail  allinfective  discharges  from  the 
sick,  and  all  clothing  and  bedding  and  towels  and 
like  things  which  subh  discharges  may  have  im- 
bued, and  finally,  as  regards  certain  contagia,  the 
rooms  in  which  the  cases  have  been  treated; and 
in  order  to  secure  these  objects,  it  is  essential  in 
all  grave  cases  to  make  such  nursing-arrange- 
ments and  such  arrangements  of  the  sick-room 
(whether  private  or  in  hospital)  that  no  reten- 
tion or  dissemination  of  iirfectious  matters  will 
escape  notice.  It  is  likewise  essential  that  all 
who  attend  on  the  sick  should  be  careful  not  to 
carry  contagion  to  other  persona ;  as  they  ma? 
but  too  easily  do,  particularly  in  scarlatina  and 


in  certain  traumatic  and  puerperal  infections,  if 
Ihey  omit  to  take  special  precautions  against  the 
danger.  See  articles  QuARAirriNE,  Disikfeotion, 
and  Public  Health,  and  tiiose  on  the  special 
diseases. 

The  socuL  CONDITIONS  through  -which,  in  our 
own  country  at  the  present  time,  the  more  fatal 
infectious  diseases  are  enabled  to  acquire  epidemio 
diffusion  are  chiefly  such  as  the  following : — that 
perjons   first   sick   in   families   and  districts, 
instead  of  being  isolated  from  the  healthy,  and 
created  with  special  regard  to  their  powers  of 
spreading  infection,  are  often  left  to  take  their 
chance  in  all  such  respects ;  so  that,  especially 
in  poor  neighbourhoods,  where  houses  are  often 
in  several  holdings,  and  -where  always  there 
is  much  intermingling  of  population,  a  "first 
case,  if  not  at  once  removed  to  a  special  estab- 
lishment,  will  almost  of  necessity    give   occa- 
sion to  many  other  cases  to  follow ; — that  per- 
sons with  infectious  disease,  especially  in  cases 
of  slight  or  incipient  attack,  and  of  incomplete 
recovery,  mingle  freely  -with  others  in  work-places 
and  amusement-places  of  common  resort,  and, 
if  children,  especially  in  day-schools;  and  that 
such  persons  travel  freely  -with  other  persons 
from  place  to  place  in  public  conveyances ; — that 
often,  on  occasions  when  bnarding-schools  have 
infectious  disease  getting  the  ascendant  in  them, 
the  schools  are  broken  up  for  the   time,   and 
scholars,   incubating  or  perhaps  beginning  to 
show  infection,  are  sent  a-way  to  their  respec- 
tive, perhaps  distant,  homes; — that  keepers  of 
lodging-houses  often  receive  lodgers  into  rooms 
and  beds  which  have  recently  been  occupied 
by  persons   with   infectious  disease  and  have 
not  been  disinfected; — that  persons  in  various 
branches  of  business  relating  to  dress  (male  and 
female)  and  to   furniture,   if  they  happen   to 
have  infectious  disease,   such  as  scarlatina  or 
smallpox,    on    their  premises,  probably  often 
spread  infection   to  their   customers   by  pre- 
vious carelessness  as  to  the  articles  which  they 
send  home  to  them ;  and  that  laundries  further 
illustrate  this  sort  of  danger  by  carelessness  in 
regard    to  infected   things  which  they  receive 
to  wash; — that  purveyors  of  certain  sorts  of 
food,  if  they  happen  to  have  infectious  disease 
on  their  premises,  by  carelessness  spread  in- 
fection to  their  customers; — that  streams  and 
wells  with  sewage  and  other  filth  escaping  into 
them  are  most  dangerous  means  of  infection, 
especially  as  regards  enteric  fever  and  cholera ; 
and  that  great  purveyors  of  public  water-supplies, 
BO  far  as  they  use  insufl[icieat  precautions  to  ensure 
the  freedom  of  their  water  from  such  risks  of 
infectious  pollution,  represent  in  this  respect  an 
enormous  public  danger; — that  ill-conditioned 
sewers  and  house-drains,  and  cesspools  receiving 
infectious   matters,  greatly  contribute  to  dis- 
seminate contagia,  often  into  houses  in  the  same 
system  of  drainage,  and  often  by  leakage  into 
wells.    Of  the  dangers  here  enumerated,  there  is 
perhaps  none  against  which  the  law  of  England 
does  not  purport  in  some  degree  to  provide.    At 
present,  however,  they  all  are,  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent, left  in  uncontrolled  operation  ;  partly  be- 
cause the  law  is  inadequate,  ^nd  partly  because 
local  administrators  of  the  law  often  give  little 
care  to  the  matter ;  but  chiefly  because  that  strong 
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influence  of  national  opinion  which  controls  both 
law  and  administration  cannot  really  be  effective 
until  the  time  when  right  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  generally  distributed  among  the 
people,  and  when  the  masses  whom  epidemics 
affect  shaU  appreciate  their  own  groat  interest 
in  preventing  them. 

Whenever  that  time  shall  come,  probably  the 
public  good  -will  be  seen  to  require,  with  regard 
to  every  serious  infectious  disease  which  is  apt 
to  become  epidemic,  that  the  peinciplbs  which 
ought  to  be  accepted  in  a  really  practical  sense, 
and  to  be  embodied  in  effective  law,  are  some- 
what as  follows  :^(1)  that  each  case  of  such  dis- 
ease is  a  public  danger,  against  which  the  public, 
as  represented  by  its  local  sanitary  authorities,  is 
entitled  to  be  warned  by  proper  information ;  (2) 
that  every  man  who  in  his  own  person,  or  in  that 
of  anyone  under  his  charge,  is  the  subject  of  such 
disease,  or  is  in  control  of  circumstances  relating 
to  it,  is,  in  common  duty  towards  his  neighbours, 
bound  to  take  every  care  which  he  can  against 
the  spreading  of  the  infection ;  that  so  far  as  he 
would  not  of  his  own  accord  do  this  duty,  his 
neighbours  ought  to  have  ample  and  ready  means 
of  compelling  him ;  and  that  he  should  be  respon- 
sible for  giving  to  the  local  sanitary  authority 
proper  notification  of  his  case,  in  order  that  the 
authority  may,  as  far  as  needful,  satisfy  itself 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his  precautions ;  (3)  that 
so  far  as  he  may  from  ignorance  not  under- 
stand the  scope  of  his  precautionary  duties,  or 
may  from  poverty  or  other  circumstances  be 
unable  to  fulfil  them,  the  common  interest  is  to 
give  him  liberally  out  of  the  common  stock  such 
guidance  and  such  effectual  help  as  may  be 
wanting ;  (4)  that  so  far  as '  he  is  voluntarily  in 
default  of  his  duty,  he  should  not  only  be 
punishable  by  penalty  as  for  an  act  of  nuisance, 
but  should  be  liable  to  pay  pecuniary  damages 
for  whatever  harm  ho  occasions  to  others;  (5) 
that  the  various  commercial  undertakings  which 
in  certain  contingencies  may  be  specially  instru- 
mental in  the  spreading  of  infection — water- 
companies,  dairies,  laundries,  boarding-schools, 
lodging-houses,  inns,  &c.,  should  respectively  be 
subject  to  special  rule  and  visitation  in  regard 
of  the  special  dangers  which  they  may  occasion ; 
and  that  the  persons  in  authority  in  them  should 
be  held  to  strict  account  for  whatever  injury 
may  be  caused  through  neglect  of  rule;  (6) 
finally,  that  every  local  sanitary  authority  should 
always  have  at  command,  for  the  use  of  its  dis- 
trict, such  hospital-accommodation  for  the  sick, 
such  means  for  theirconveyance,  such  mortuary, 
such  disinfection-establishment,  and  generally 
such  planned  arrangements  and  skilled  service, 
as  may,  in  case  of  needj  suffice  for  all  probable 
requirements  of  the  district. 

Persons  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  scientific  and  social  facts  •  relating  to  the 
present  subject-matter,  or  who  have  never  seri- 
ously considered  them,  may  think  it  would  be 
over-sanguine  to  expect  any  general  recogni* 
tion  of  principles  so  peremptory  as  the  above 
may  at  first  appear  to  them;  but,  if  so  think- 
ing, they  would  perhaps  have  under-estimated 
the  rapidity  with  which  knowledge  is  now 
increasing  as  to  the  common  interests  and 
mutual  duties  of  mankind  in  respect  of  danger- 
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oua  infectious  disease.  Pourteen  years  ago,  'when 
the  so-called  cattle-plague  or  steppe-muirain  was 
'imported  afresh,  as  a  long-forgotten  disease,  into 
this  country,  and  -was  found  to  affect  very  large 
pecuniary  interests,  primarily  of  the  chief  land- 
owners of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  second- 
arily of  other  classes,  an  immensely  valuable 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  especially  of  its  Legislature,  in 
regard  to  the  preventability  of  the  infectious 
diseases.  And  the  remarkable  zeal  and  ability 
which  have  been  shown,  in  providing  adequate 
laws  and  admirable  eulministrative  arrangements 
against  the  diffiision  of  steppe-murrain  and  other 
infectious  diseases  of  Parm-Stoeb,  are  not  likely 
to  be  found  permanently  absent  in  relation  to  the 
interests  of  Human  Life,  when  once  the  true  bear- 
ings of  the  subject  shall  have  got  to  be  popularly 
understood.  John  Simoit. 

OOWTllTOED  FEVBBS.— Chaeactees. 
— Under  the  name  of  Continued  Fevers  is 
included  a  group  of  diseases  which  have  the 
following  characters  in  common : — 

1.  They  are  attended  vfith pt/rexia,  or  a  febrile 
condition  sustained  for  a  more  or  less  definite 
period  of  considerable  duration,  without  inter- 
mission or  very  decided  remission,  and  not  due 
to  any  local  inflammation.  That  is,  the  fever 
is  essential,  and  not  merely  symptomatic.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  pyrexia  is  unnatural 
elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but 
there  are  other  symptoms  scarcely  less  constant 
— increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  furred  tongue,  headache,  chilliness,  and 
— if  the  temperature  is  high — various  manifesta- 
tions of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 

2.  They  are  clearly  due  to  the  introduction 
into  the  body  of  a  poison  from  without,  and  this 
poison  is  reproduced  in  the  system,  so  that 
continued  fevers  are  communicable  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  sufferer  to  others.  This 
statement  would  not  apply  to  simple  continued 
fever  so  called ;  but  simple  continued  fever, 
when  not  a  mild  or  abortive  attack  of  one  or 
other  of  the  specific  fevers,  has  scarcely  anj'- 
thing  in  common  with  them. 

'  3.  The  continued  fervers  rarely  affect  the  same 
individual  twice.  An  attack  is  protective  against 
subsequent  attacks  of  the  same  fever,  ^his  is 
much  less  manifest  in  relapsing  than  in  typhus 
and  enteric  fever. 

i.  The  continued  fevers  have  a  more  or  less 
definite  duration,  A  certain  time  intervenes 
between  the  exposure  to  the  poison  and  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  which  is  called  the  period 
of  incubation  ;  and  the  disease  is  divisible  into 
the  stages  of  invasion,  dominance,  and  decline. 

6.  In  two  out  of  the  three  continued  fevers 
there  is  a  characteristic  cutaneous  eruption, 

EiTDMEEATioN.  —  The  Continued  fevers  are 
typhus,  enteric,  and  relapsing ,  fever.  Common 
"°.°'""jed  fever,  or  febricula,  often  associated 
with  them  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  re- 
sembles them  only  as  consisting  in  pyrexia  not 
traceable  to  any  known  local  inflammation.  It 
does  not  conform  to  the  characteristics  enume- 
rated, and  cannot  be  brought  within  any  defini- 
tion which  applies  to  the  true  fevers. 

Diagnosis.— The  continued  fevers  have  to  be 
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distinguished  from  the  intermittent  and  ien;t. 
tent  fevers  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  eruptive 
fevers  and  some  other  diseases  on  the  other. 

1.  From  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  they 
are  distinguished  clinically  by  the  comparatively 
sustained  high  temperature ;  but  were  this  all 
the  continuous  character  sometimes  assumed  by 
intermittents  and  the  remittent  type  occasionally 
seen  in  •  enteric  fever — especially  in  children- 
would  bring  them  close  together.  The  essential 
distinction  is  that  indicated  under  the  second 
head,  and  is  maiiJy  aetiological.  Both  kinds  of 
fever  are  due  to  a  poison  received  from  without; 
but  while  in  continued  fevers  the  source  of  the 
poison  is  for  the  most  part  a  previous  case  of 
fever  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  poison  is  gene- 
rated anew  in  the  subject  of  the  disease,  remit-, 
tents  and  intermittents  are  of  malarious  origin, 
and  the  poison  is  never  reproduced  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  never  communicated  by  the 
sufierer. 

The  formation  of  the  specific  contagium  of 
continued  fevers  within  the  system  during  the 
disease  is  of  course  the  cause  of  their  spread  by 
contagion.  The  moda  of  this  spread  is  different 
for  the  different  fevers.  Typhus  and  rel^sing 
fever  are  directly  contagious  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  the  poison  is  contained  in  the  emanatioBii, 
from  the  skin  or  lungs,  and  is  capable  of  en- 
tering the  blood  of  healthy  persons  by  being 
breathed  or  swallowed;  it  may  also  be  carried, 
by  fomites.  Enteric  fever,  if  directly  contagious 
at  all,  is  very  slightly  so  ;  the  contagium  is  appa- 
rently not  given  off  in  the  breath  or  perspiration, 
but  chiefly  or  exclusively  from  the  bowels,  and 
the  disease  is  spread  mainly  by  the  contami- 
nation of  drinking  water,  or,  more  rarely,  by  sewer 
gases  or  by  the  emanations  from  typhoid  excreta, 
especially  after  long  residence  in  sewers. 

2.  The  distinctions  between  the  continued  and 
the  eruptive  fevers  remain  to  be  pointed  i  out. 
They  are  of  a  very  slight  character.  All  the 
characters  given  of  the  continued  fevers,  includ- 
ing the  occurrence  of  a  cutaneous  eruption,  are 
common  to  them  and  the  eruptive  fevers.  The 
differences  are  as  follows : — 

a.  The  liability  to  the  eruptive  fevers  is 
almost  universal  in  the  absence  of  protection  by 
a  previous  attack,  and  is  little  affected  by  the 
state  of  health  of  the  individual,  while  the  lia- 
bility to  continued  fever  is  very  variable  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  even  races,  and  is  greatly 
influenced  by  external  conditions.  There  is  no 
parallel  in  the  eruptive  fevers  to  the  predisposi- 
tion to  typhus  and  relapsing  fever  generated  by 
overcrowding  and  famine. 

4.  The  protective  influence  of  a  previous 
attack  is  more  marked  in  the  eruptivs,  fevers, 
though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  would  constitute 
an  important  distinction.  Instances  of  small- 
pox after  a  previous  attack,  or  after  vaccination, 
and  second  attacks  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 
are  not  very  uncommon. 

c.  While  in  the  eruptive  fevers  the  specifio 
poison  is  considered  to  be  invariably  derived 
from  a  previous  case,  this  cannot  be  said  irith 
the  same  confidence  with  regard  to  the  continned 
fevers.  _  It  is  true  that  in  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  attacks  of  typhus,  enteric,  and 
relapsing  fevers  the  source  of  the  poison  can  be 
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traced,  and  that  as  tha  experiencs  and  trained 
skill  brought  to  hear  on  the  search  increase,  the 
fewer  are  the  examples  in  which  it  fails ;  but  it 
cannot  yet  be  said  definitely  that  these  fevers 
are  not  generated  anew  under  certain  conditions. 
The  constancy  with  which  typhus  and  relapsing 
fever  foUow  in  the  track  of  overcrowding_  and 
utarvation  is  suggestive  of  spontaneous  origin; 
bit  in  this  country  typhus  is  never  so  completely 
extinct  that  foci  of  infection  are  wanting,  and 
epidemics  of  relapsing  fever  may  he  imported. 
Enteric  fever,  again,  appears  from  time  to  time 
under  circumstances  which  appear  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  poison  having  been  derived 
from  a  previous  case,  though  in,  most  instances 
of  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease,  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  specific  and  not  merely  g»- 
neral  contamination  of  the  air  or  water.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  enter  upon  this  controversy 
here,  or  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  their  contagia  are  of  the  nature 
of  organic  germs.    See  Contaoio»  ;  and  Ztmb. 

The  fevers  will  be  fully  described  under  their 
respective  names.     William  H.  Bkoadbent. 

COITTEAOTIOIT,  Muscular  {oontraho,  I 
draw  together).— A  term  applied  to  the  action 
or  to  the  shortening  of  a  muscle  from  any  cause, 
whether  in  health  oi  in  disease.    See  Spasm. 

OOWTBA-IITDIOATIOlir.— Any  circum- 
stance which  forbids  the  employment  of  thera- 
peutic measures  otherwise  indicated. 

COHTEB-OOUP  fFr.),  Counter-stroke.— An 
injury  of  a  part  opposite  to  and  distant  from  that 
to  which  force  is  applied,  as  by  a  fall  or  direct 
blow.  Contre-ooup  is  chiefly  observed  in  injuries 
of  the  skull.  .  ' 

001111781011  {eoKtundo,  I  bruise). — A 
bruise  or  injury  of  the  soft  parts  without  breach 
of  surface. 

CONVAIiESOENCE  {con  and  vcHesco,  I 
grow  well.) — 1\l%  period,  of  convalescence  signifies 
that  period  during  which  a  patient  is  progressing 
towards  recovery,  and  is  returning  to  a  state  of 
health  after  having  suffered  from  an  illness. 
When  the  health  has  been  completely  restored, 
convalescence  is  said  to  be  estahlished,  and  the 
patient  is  regarded  as  convalescent.  The  word 
is  used  most  commonly  in  association  with  fevers, 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  other  acute  affec- 
tions. Convalescence  may  be  ushered  in  by  a 
crisis,  and  become  .speedily  established;  or  it 
may  be  very  slow  and  protracted  in  its  progress, 
which  is  also  often  interrupted  by  relapses,  com- 
plications, or  sequelae.  Patients  frequently  require 
careful  watching,  and  judicious  treatment  while 
becoming  convalescent,  as  they  are  apt  to  retard 
or  even  prevent  their  recovery,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  permanent  disease  by  neglect  of 
due  precautions,  especially  as  regards  their  diet. 
Much  injury  is  not  uncommonly  inflicted  by 
the  injudicious  administration  of  medicines,  and 
the  employment  of  other  means  which  are  sup- 
posed to  hasten  convalescence. 

f  BEDSBICK  T.    BOEEBTS. 

CONVOLTTTIOlirS  OF  THE  BBAIN 
and   OOBTEX  CEBEBBI,  Iiesiona    of.— 
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The  pathology  of  the  cortex  cerebri  is  a  subject 
which,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  literatua-e 
relating  to  cerebral  disease,  is  still  comparatively 
in  its  infancy.     The  older  records  and  observa- 
tions made  while  the  idea  was  still  prevalent,  that 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain  had  no  definite  dis- 
positions and  relations,  and  that  the  various  parte 
of  the  hemispheres  were  functionally  equivalent, 
are  not  sufliciently  exact  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
trustworthy  clinical  and  physiological  conclu- 
sions.   Eeceut  anatomical  investigation  into  the 
topography  and  homologies  of  the  cerebral  cou 
volutions,  and  the  experimental  researches  of 
Hitzig,   the  writer,  and  others  in  reference  to 
the  results  of  electrical  irritation  of  the  brain, 
have   directed   greater   attention    to    accnrato 
topographical    descriptions    of    the   lesions   of 
the  cortex  in  connexion  with  observed  clinical 
symptoms.   As  yet,  however,  the  reliable  patho- 
logical material  is  not  very  extensive,  though  it 
ia  every  day  accumulating,,  more  particularly  by 
the  labours  of  Charcot  and  his  followers  in 
France,  and  Hughlings  Jackson  and  others  in 
this  country.     tJp  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date  physicians  and  physiologists  generally  held 
by  the  views  of  Flourens,  based  on  experimental 
investigation  of  the  brains  of  the  lower  classes 
of  animals.    According  to  Flourens  the  hemi- 
spheres were  concerned  purely  with  intelligence— 
a  faculty  one  and  indivisible  ;  and  each  part  of 
the  hemisphere  possessed  the  functions  of  tho 
whole,  so  that,  if  part  were  destroyed,  functional 
compensation  might  be  efiected  by  the  parts 
which  remained.      These  views  seemed  satisfac- 
torily to  explain  the  cases,  not  uncommon,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive lesions  in  the  hemispheres,  no  symptoms 
were  observed  during  life.   The  frequent  associa- 
tion of  aphasia  with  a  limited  lesion   of  the 
cortex  cerebri,  vaguely  indicated  by  Eouillaud 
and  Dax,  and  definitely  fixed  by  Broca  at  the 
posterior  extremfty  of  the  third  left  frontal  con- 
volution,  was   a  step  towards  localisation    of 
function  in  the  brain,  which,  however,  met  with 
much  opposition  and  counter-facts.    The  clinical 
and    pathological  observations    of   Hughlings 
Jackson  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  limited 
and  unilateral  epileptiform  convulsions  were  an 
important  contribution  to  the  physiology  and 
paUiology  of  the  cortex.    These  convulsions  he 
attributed  to  irritative  or  discharging  lesions  of 
the  grey  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
corpus  striatum  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

Physiological  experiment  has  demonstrated 
the  correctness  of  tho  views  advanced  by  Hugh- 
lings Jackson,  and  shown  that,  not  only  can 
movements  bo  excited  by  electrical  irritation  of 
certain  regions  of  the  cortex,  but  also  that  defi- 
nite combinations  of  muscular  movements  uni- 
formly result  from  stimulation  of  certain  specia- 
lised areas  within  this  region.  The  interpretation 
of  these  facts,  now  no  longer  disputed,  has  been 
much  debated,  but  the  views  the  writer  has 
elsewhere  expressed  at  length  {Functions  of 
the  Brain)  seem  in  accordance  with  the  most 
recent  and  careful  pathological  and  clinical 
research,  viz.  that  the  ,  brain  is  divided  into  a 
motor  and  a  sensory  region,  and  that  in  each 
there  are  definite  centres  vrith  definite  funetionp, 
and  that  the  symptoms  of  cortical  lesions  deppnd 
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on  the  locality  of  the  lesion,  and  on  -whether 

it  ia  unilateral  or  bilateral. 

Physiological  experiment  is,  as  to  precision 
in  its  results,  considerably  in  aidvance  of  clinical 
observation,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  two 
methods,  this  is  what  might  be  expected. 

The  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  brain  is 
surrounded  by  special  difficulties.  Though,  as 
shown  by  physiological  experiment,  the  brain  is 
capable  of  being  mapped  out  into  different 
regions  possessing  different  functions,  yet  the 
brain  acts  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  analyse  the  facts  of  disease,  and  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  between  the  effects  directly -de- 
pendent on  the  locality  of  the  brain  and  those 
due  to  the  indirect  influence  exerted  on  the 
functions  of  neighbouring  regions  and  on  the 
brain  as  a  whole.  And  when,  moreover,  we  take 
into  account  the  vague  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  define  the  locality  of  the 
lesion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  little  has  as 
yet  been  accomplished  in  reference  to  the  locali- 
sation of  cerebral  disease. 

But,  besides  these  dif^culties  there  are  others, 
of  greater  magnitude  and  less  easy  to  oveircome, 
inherent  in  the  subject  itself.  Por  the  brain, 
besides  being  concerned  with  certain  functions 
which  we  can  inrestigate  objectively,  viz.  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motibn,  is  the  organ  of 
mental  operations,  and  as  the  same  parts  have 
«n  'objective  and  subjective  function,  it  is  obvious 
that  cerebral  diseases  may  manifest  themselves 
mentally  as  well  as  bodily.  These  two  sides  of 
bmin-fiinction  and  their  disordered  manifesta- 
tions have  been  in  a  great  measure  artificially 
separated  for  convenience  in  treatment,  and  the 
relation  between  the  physiological  and  the  psy- 
ehologieal  has  not  been  duly  i^ecognised.  And 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  until  psychological  phe- 
nomena have  been  reduced  in  ultimate  analysis 
to  their  anatomical  and  physiological  substrata 
we  can  have  no  rational  medical  psychology,  as 
distinguished  from  empiricism  or  mere  specu- 
lation, available  as  a  guide  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cerebral  disease  in  its  subjective 
or  mental  manifestations. 

That  the  brain  is  diseased  in  insanity,  func- 
tionally or  organically,  is  a  fact  now  universally 
admitted;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  lesions 
which  cause  objective  symptoms  in  the  domain 
of  motion  and  sensation  need  not  cause  mental 
derangement,  and  also  that  lesions  which  cause 
mental  derangenient  need  not  manifest  themselves 
in  any  discoverable  disorders  of  sensation  or  mo- 
tion. In  fact,  for  purposes  of  ideation  we  have 
practically  two  brains ;  for,  though  motion  and 
sensation  will  be  paralysed  on  the  opposite  side 
by  destruction  of  one  hemisphere,  yet  intelligence 
and  thought  are  possible  tliough  the  hemisphere 
which  remains. 

Various  forms  of  lesion  have  been  found  in 
the  brains  of  the  insane,  such  as  morbid  con- 
ditions as  to  vascularity,  degeneration  of  the 
blood-vessels,  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells, 
neuroglia,  membranes,  &c.  ;  but  no  constant 
relation  has  as  yet  been  established  between  any 
one  form_  of  degeneration  and  any  one  form  of 
mental  alienation,  or  between  the  latter  and  any 
localised  lesion.  Nor  has  it  been  clearly  estab- 
lished whether  the  forms  of  degenoiatiou  found 


in  the  brains  of  the  chronically  insane  are  the 
result  or  the  cause  of  the  mental  disorders.  An 
exception,  however,  is  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  definite  connexion  between  tho 
anatomical  lesion  and  the  symptoms  manifested. 
In  this  disease  we  find  as  a  constant,  if  not  tho 
only  factori  a  form  of  chronic  encephalitis,  affect- 
ing chiefly  the  cortical  regions  which  physio- 
logical experiment  has  shown  to  be  the  motor 
zone  of  the  hemispheres.  This  lesion  is  asso- 
ciated with  progressive  motor  paralysis,  varied 
with  intercurrent  epileptiform  and  apoplectiform 
seizures,  and  with  mental  symptoms  characterised 
generally  by  exalted  ideas  and  delusion  -as  to 
wealth,  power,  and  grandeur.  The  motor  sjBip. 
toms  are  readily  accounted  for  by  the  locality 
and  character  of  the  cerebral  lesion,  but  the 
relation  between  this  and  the  mental  symptoms 
is  a  subject  which  psychological  analysis  has  yet 
to  elucidate. 

Another  link  between  the  physiological  and 
psychological  aspects  of  brain-function  is  fur- 
nished by  aphasia,  in  which,  with  a  definite  ana- 
tomical lesion,  there  is  a  definite  psychcSlogioail 
defect  (see  Aphasia).  But  beyond  these  tho> 
relation  between  morbid  mental  manifestations 
and  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  and  their 
joint  relation  to  the  bodily  symptoms,  remain 
involved  in  great  obscurity. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  cortical  lesions 
depend  on  their  locality,  and  on  whether  they 
exercise  an  irritative  or  destractiye  influence  on 
the  parts  they  invade.  From  the  localisation 
point  of  view  alone  the  intimate  nature  of  the  mor- 
bid process  is  unimportant,  except  in  so  far  as  its 
irritative  or  destructive  character  is  concerned. 
Lesions,  such  as  tumours,  which  from  their 
very  nature  exercise  important  indirect  effeots 
on  the  encephalon  as  a  whole,  apart  from  their 
effects  on  the  regions  which  they  directly  invade, 
can  rarely  be  exactly  localised,  owing  to  tho 
difBculty  of  separating  the  direct  and  indirect 
symptoms  from  each  other  and  referring  each 
to  its  exact  cause.  Also  no  rigid  conclusions  as 
regards  localisation  can  be  drawn  from  morbid 
affections  of  the  hemispheres  which  extend  ove* 
a  large  area,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  menin- 
gitis and  meningo-encephalitis.  In  all  these 
oases  the  nature  of  the  affection  must  be  diag- 
nosed from  its  own  general  and  special  cha- 
racters ;  its  position  and  extent  in  the  brain 
being  arrived  at  approximately  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  effects  of  accurately  circumscribed 
lesions,  as  determined  by  careftil  clinical  and 
pathological  observation  and  physiological  ex- 
periment. 

The  brain  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
a  inoior  and  a  seTisori/  zone. 

Motor  Zone. — The  motor  zone  includes  the 
convolutions  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
viz.  the  ascending  frontal  and  the  bases  of  the 
three  frontal  convolutions,  the  ascending  pari- 
etal and  postero-parietal  lobule,  and  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  same  convolutions  or  para- 
central lobule.  In  this  zone  are  diflferentiated 
centres  for  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  head, 
and  eyes,  the  muscles  of  expressipn,  and  those 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  The  centres  of  tho 
log  and   foot   are   situated    in    the  postero- 
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parietal  lobule,  those  for  the  arm  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  ascending  frontal,  those  for  the 
hand  and  wrist  in  the  ascending  parietal,  those 
of  the  facial  muscles  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
ascending  frontal  and  base  of  the  second  frontal, 
those  for  the  mouth  and  tongue  at  the  lower 
third  of  the  ascending  frontal  at  the  base  of  the 
third  frontal,  and  for  the  platysma  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  ascending  parietal,  just  posterior 
to  the  mouth-centre.  The  posterior  third  of  the 
upper  frontal  convolution  and  corresponding 
part  of  the  second  frontal,  contain  the  centre  for 
the  lateral  movement  of  the  head  and  eyes. 

The  frontal  regions  in  advance  of  this  centre, 
though  anatomically  related  to  the  motor  divi- 
sion of  the  internal  capsule,  do  not  seem  directly 
connected  with  motor  manifestations  as  judged 
by  the  negative  effects  cither  of  irritation  or  ex- 
tirpation. 

Irritative  lesiom  of  the  motor  zone  proper, 
such  as  may  be  induced  by  syphilitic  lesions, 
tumours,  spicula  of  bone,  depressed  fractures, 
thickemng  of  the  membranes,  &c.,  cause  con- 
vulsions, which  may  remain  limited  to  one  limb 
or  one  group  of  muscles  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, or  affect  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side 
with  loss  of  consciousness,  or  become  more  or 
less  bilateral  with  all  the  symptoms  usually  ob- 
served in  so-called  idiopathic  epilepsy. 

If  the  convulsive  phenomena  begin  always  in 
the  same  way,  and  if  they  frequently  remain 
localised  in  one  limb  or  one  group  of  muscles, 
and  especially  if  paralytic  symptoms  manifest 
thehiselves,  the  exact  position  of  the  lesion  in 
the  opposite  hemisphere  maybe  accurately  diag- 
nosed. {See  cases  by  Hughliugs  Jackson,  Clini- 
tal  and  Physiological  Eeeearches  on  the  Nervous 
System  (reprints),  1873 ;  Dr.  Dresohfeld,  Latimt, 
Feb.  24, 1877 ;  Dr.  BramweU,  h^.  Mid.  Jown., 
Aug.  28, 1875  ;  MM.  Charcot  and  Pitres,  Eevue 
Mensuelle,  1877.) 

Destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  zone  cause 
general  or  limited  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  according  as 
the  lesion  affects  the  whole  of  the  motor  zone  or 
is  limited  to  special  centres '  within  this  area. 
The  causes  of  destructive  lesions  of  the  cortex 
may  be  various  —  hsemorrhage,  laceration  by 
wounds,  &c.  One  of  the  most  common  causes 
is  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  arteries  sup- 
plying the  cortical  motor  area.  These  are  de- 
rived from  the  Sylvian  artery  of  the  middle 
cerebral.  The  cortical  branches  may  be  ocolud-- 
ed  without  interfering  with  the  circulation  in 
the  corpus  striatmn,  which  is  supplied  by  special 
branches,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Duret 
and  Heubner. 

When  the  motor  zone  is  affected  by  general 
destructive  lesion,  complete  hemiplegia  of  the 
opposite  side  results,  in  all  respects  like  that 
resulting  from  destructive  lesion  of  the  corpus 
striatum  and  anterior  portion  of  the  internal 
capsule.  _  In  this  form  of  paralysis  the  loss  of 
motion  is  most  marked  in  those  movements 
which  arc  most  independent,  hence  the  arm  is 
more  paralysed  than  the  leg  or  face,  and  the 
hand  more  paralysed  than  the  shoulder  move- 
ments of  the  arm.  This  has  been  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  the  centres  for  bilateral  move- 
ments are  intimately  associated  in  the  lower 


ganglia ;  hence  the  stimulus  from  one  hemisphere 
can  to  a  certain  extent  call  forth  the  action  of 


Vta.  12.— Side  view  of  the  Left  Hemisphere  of  the 
Monkey.  The  areas  have  the  some  signification  as  in 
the  next  figure.  I 


Fis.  18.— Side  view  of  the  Left  Hemisphere  in  Man, 
with  the  areas  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  The  effects 
of  stfmulatton  of  each  area,  as  ascertained  .by  experi- 
ments on  the  brain  of  the  monkey,  are  subjoined. 

1.  Poatero-parietal  lobule.  Advance  of  the  opposite 
hind  limb,  as  m  walking. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Around  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure 
of  Rolando.  Oomplox  movements  of  the  opposite  leg 
and.  arm,  and  of  the  trunk,  as  in  swimming. 

a,  &,  c,  d.  Ascending  pai-ietal  convolution.  Individ- 
ual and  combined  movements  of  the  fingers  and  wrist 
of  the  opposite  hand.    Prehensile  movements. 

5.  Posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  frontal  convolu- 
tion.  Extension  forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and  hand. 

6.  Upper  part  of  ascending  frontal  convolution.  Su- 
pination and  flexion  of  the  opposite  forearm. 

7.  Median  portion  of  ascending  frontal  convolution. 
Betraction  and  elevation  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
mouth.  ' 

8.  Lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution. 
Elevation  of  ala  nasi  and  upper  lip,  with  depression 
of  lower  lip. 

9  and  10.  Inferior  extremity  of  ascending  frontal  con- 
volution (Broca'B  convolution).  Opening  of  the  mouth 
with  (9)  protrusion  and  (10)  retraction  of  the  tongue. 
Begion  of  aphasia..  Action  bilateral. 

11.  Between  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  ascending 
fi-ontal  and  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions.  Ke- 
tractioi^  of  the  opposite  angle  of  the  mouth;  and  the 
head  turned  slightly  to  one  side. 

12.  Posterior  portions  of  superior  and  middle  frontal 
convolutions.  Eyes  opened  widely;,  pupHa  dilated; 
head  and  eyes  turned  towards  opposite  side. 

1 3  and  18'.  Supra-marginal  lobule,  and  angular  gyrus. 
Eyes  moved  towards  the  opposite  side,  with  an  upward 
(18)  or  a  downward  (13')  deviation.  The  pupils  gener- 
ally contracted.    (Centre  of  vision.) 

14.  Infra-marginal  (superior  temporossphonoidal)  con- 
volution.  Pricking  of  opposite  ear;  head  and  eyes 
turned  to  opposite  side;  pupils  largely  dilated.  (Centre 
of  hearing.) 
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the  conjoint  motor  nuclei.  The  electrical  con- 
tractility and  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  not 
affected  by  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin.  The 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  may,  however,  suffer 
from  disuse,  and  frequently  paralyses  of  cortical 
origin  are  followed  after  a  time  by  Mgidity  and 
contraction,  accompanied  with  descending  secon- 
dary sclerosis  of  the  motor  tracts  of  the  crura, 
pons,  and  lateral  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  In 
some  cases  the  descending  degeneration  invades 
the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
atrophy  of  the  paralysed  muscles  ensues.  Occa- 
sionally from  limited  lesions  of  the  cortical 
motor  area  complete  hemiplegia  may  occur  on 
the  opposite  side  for  the  time  at  least.  This  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  sudden  estab- 
lishment of  a  destructive  lesion  may  cause  such 
commotion  or  perturbation  of  the  centres  in 
general,  that  their  functions  are  for  the  time 
suspended.  But  in  such  cases  those  centres 
which  have  been  only  functionally  suspended  will 
a^gain  resume  their  functions,  and  the  paralysis 
will  disappear  except  of  those  movements  the 
centres  of  which  have  become  permanently  dam- 
aged. Limited  lesions  of  the  motor  zone  cause 
paralysis  of  those  movements  the  centres  of 
which  the  lesion  invades.  The  result  is  not 
complete  hemiplegia,  but  a  monoplegia  or  disso- 
ciated paralysis.  Hence,  from  a  cortical  lesion 
we  may  get  a  paralysis  of  the  arm,  or  of  the  arm 
and  face,  or  of  the  leg  and  arm,  or  of  the  face 
alone,  or  of  the  lateral  movements  of  the  head 
and  eyes.  Numerous  examples  of  these  mono- 
plegise  resulting  from  limited  cortical  lesions 
have  been  collected  by  Charcot  and  Pitres  (Sevue 
Menmelle,  Jan.  1877.  et  seq. ;  abstract  in  Lond. 
Med.  Becord,  April,  1877).  The  morbid  process 
which,  while  circumscrilaed  at  first,  causes  a 
monoplegia:,  may  advance  to  other  centres,  and 
after  a  time  produce  general  hemiplegia  of  the 
opposite  side.  Hemiplegia  so  resulting  is  a 
succession  of  monoplegise,  and  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  cortical  disease.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  destructive  lesion  of  the  mouth-centre 
(Broca's  region)  on  one  aide  does  not  causa  para- 
lysis of  articulation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each 
centre  has  a  more  or  less  complete  bilateral 
influence  over  the  movements  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue.  Destructive  lesion  of  this  centre  in  the 
left  hemisphere  generally  gives  rise  to  aphasia 
without  paralysis  of  articulation  (see  Aphasia). 
In  bilateral  lesions  there  is  both  aphasia  and 
paralysis  of  articulation  {see  Dr.  Barlsw's  case, 
Brit.  Med.  Jovr.  1877,  vol.  ii.  p.  103).  Limited 
cortical  motor  lesions  are  frequently  associated 
with  transitory  rigidity  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body ;  and  if  the  lesion  is  complete,  the 
local  paralysis  or  monoplegia  will  remain  per- 
manently, and  may  bo  accompanied  by  late 
rigidity  and  descending  sclerosis  of  the  motor 
tracts,  as  has  been  shown  by  Charcot  {pp.  cit.). 
These  monoplegise  frequently  alternate  with 
unilateral  convulsions,  owing  to  the  morbid  pro- 
cess occasionally  inducing  irritation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring centres. 

Destructive  lesions  of  the  frontal  and  orbital 
regions  cause  no  motor  paralysis  or  any  very 
evident  physiological  symptoms.  In  the  recorded 
cases  of  bilateral  lesions  symptoms  of  dementia 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have  been  noted. 


Sensory  Zoue. — ^From  experiments  on  tha 
brain  of  monkeys  by  means  of  the  complemental 
methods  of  excitation  by  the  electric  current,  and 
destruction  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  the 
writer  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
regions  lying  posterior  to  the  motor  zone  there 
are  differentiated  centres  of  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
smell,  and  taste.  The  sight-centre  is  situated  in 
the  angular  gyrus,  and  embraces  also  th^  occi- 
pital lobe — the  oecipito-angular  region;  the 
centre  of  hearing  is  localised  in  the  superior 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  ;  the  tactile  cen- 
tre is  situated  in  the  hippocampal  region ;  while 
the  centres  of  smell  and  taste  are  situated  to- 
gether at  the  lower  parts  of  the  temporo-spher 
noidal  lobe. 

Destructive  Lesions. — Unilateral  destruction 
of  these  sensory  centres  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  permanently  abolish  sensation  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  It  is  only  when  the 
lesion  is  bilateral  and  in  corresponding  points 
that  the  loss  of  sensation  is  thorough  and  per: 
manent.  Hence  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  in  man,  as  a  rule,  unilateral  destructive 
lesions  of  the  regions  indicated  are  latent,  or  not, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  accompanied  by  any 
objective  symptoms.  Numerous  cases  of  this 
kind  are  on  record.  No  secondary  descending, 
degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  ob 
served  in  these  cases. 

Until  evidence  is  increased  from  human  por 
thology  of  the  occurrence  of  loss  of  sensation 
from  lesion  of  the  cortex — and  this  the  writer 
holds  is  to  be  looked  for  in  bilateral  destructive 
lesions — pathologists  in  general  reserve  their 
opinion  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  latency  o£ 
the  lesions  in  question. 

But  though  the  pathological  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  localisation  of  distinct  sensory  centres  is 
as  yet  comparatively  slender,  it  is  daily  increas- 
ing. Though  numerous  cases  are  on  record  of 
lesions  in  the  angular  gyri  and  occipital  lobca 
without  symptoms  as  regards  vision,  there  aro 
others,  more  particularly  of  lesions  of  the 
medullary  fibres  of  this  region,  in  which  hemiopis, 
towards  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  has  been 
observed.  Some  of  Uiese  cases  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  direct  or  indirect  lesion  of  the  optic 
tract,  but  others  cannot  be  so  accounted  for. 
For  other  facts  bearing  on  this  question  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  the  writer  on 
Cerebral  Amblyopia  and  Hemiopia,  Brain,  xii. 
1881.  , 

It  has  been  established  by  the  researches  of 
Turck,  Charcot,  &e.,  that  destructive  lesions  of 
the  posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule,  ex- 
ternal to  the  optic  thalamus,  cause  hemianaea- 
thesia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The 
hemiansisthesia  of  organic  origin  exhibits  the 
same  symptoms  as  are  observed  in  what  is  termed 
hysterical  hemianaesthesia.  In  this  condition 
there  is  loss  of  tactile  sensation  and  more  or  less 
complete  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  tasli, 
on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion.  The  affection 
of  sight,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
changes  in  the  eye  discoverable  by  the  ophthal- 
moscope, is  characterised  by  dyschromatopsy, 
and  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the  field  of 
vision.  The  loss  of  hearing  is  very  marked,  if 
not  absolute,  and  similarly  as  regards  smell 
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and  taste.  It  is  evident  that  the  lesion  situated 
in  the  medullary  fibres  is  not  an  affection  of 
sensory  centres,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  solution 
of  continuity  of  the  centripetal  paths  -which  ra- 
diate out  into  the  differentiated  sensory  centres 
of  the  cortex.  The  exact  destination  of  the 
special  sensory  paths  the  writer  has  indicated 
above,  and  to  this  the  special  attention  of  physi- 
cians and  pathologists  should  be  directed.  The 
■writer  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  the  loss  of 
smell  and  taste,  which  is  occasionally  observed 
to  result  from  a  blow  on  the  occiput  or  vertex  is 
in  many  cases  due  to  injury  by  counterstroke  to 
the  centres  of  smell  and  taste,  which  are  situated 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  specially  affected  by 
violence  so  directed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
some  cases  the  loss  of  taste  might  be  accounted  for 
by  rupture  of  the  olfactory  tracts  or  nerves,  such 
as  those  in  which  taste  is  lost  only  for  flavours, 
which  are  compounds  of  smell  and  taste.  But 
there  are  others  in  which  there  has  been  clear 
loss  both  of  smell  and  taste  independently  of  each 
other;  cases  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  in  the 
manner  which  he  has  indicated. 

Irritative  Lesions. — Though  the  pathological 
evidence  in  -reference  to  the  localisation  of  sen- 
sory centres  is  as  yet  but  deficient,  at  least  as 
regards  paralysis  of  the  special  senses  from 
destructive  lesions  of  the  cortex,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  in  cases  of  insanity, 
accompanied  by  sensory  hallucinations,  as  also 
in  certain  cases  of  epilepsy  ushered  in  by  sub- 
jective sensations,  such  as  flashes  of  light  and 
colour,  loud  sounds,  disagreeable  tastes  and 
smells,  &c.,  the  phenomena  are  the  result  of 
some  morbid  irritation  of  the  cortical  sensory 
centres,  the  anatomical  substrata  of  ideation. 

B.  f  EBIilEB. 

CON  V  UliSIONS. — ^Definition. — ^This  term 
is  commonly  given  to  more  or  less  general,  pur- 
poseless muscular  contractions,  occurring  simul- 
taneously and  successively  for  a  variable  time.  It 
is  also,  however,  applied  at  times  to  certain  more 
localized  purposeless  contractions,  though  these 
would  be  more  appropriately  (and  are  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases)  termed  Spasms.  The  latter,  like 
Convulsions,  are  of  two  kinds,  tonic  and  clonio. 

Classifications. — Convulsions  have  been  va- 
riously classified  by  different  authors  according 
to  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  they 
have  been  regarded.  Looking  to  their  causation, 
there  is  both  a  clinical  and  a  physiological  divi- 
sion into  classes.  From  the  former  standpoint 
we  have  (1)  primary  or  essential  convulsions;  (2) 
sympathetic  convulsions;  and  (3)  symptomatic 
convulsions;  whilst  from  the  physiological  point 
of  view  they  have  been  divided  into  (1)  centric 
and  (2)  excentric.  These  classifications  are  arbi- 
trary and  -will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  ex- 
amination, though  the  first  ofthemistoa  certain 
extent  useful.  Again,  looking  to  the  distribution 
of  the  convulsions,  or  to  the  parts  involved,  their 
classification  by  different  writers  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: — (1)  External — a,  general; 
6,  unUateral;  e,  partial;  (2)  Internal. 

These  various  terms  need  little  explanation, 
though  something  requires  to  be  said  in  regard 
to  them. 
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Convulsions  are  termed  primary  or  essential 
when  they  occur  either -without  assignable  cause, 
from  mental  or  moral  perturbations,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  local  irritation.  They  are  called  sym- 
pathetio  when  the  convulsions  declare  themsel-res 
as  a  prelude  to,  or  in  the  com-se  of,  any  of  th« 
specific  fevers,  as  a  consequence  of  acute  pul- 
monary or  renal  affections,  or  in  association -with 
disordered  states  or  structural  diseases  of  any 
of  the  organs  of  the  body  other  than  those  of  the 
nervous  system ;  whilst  the  name  sympiomatio 
has  been  applied  to  the  convulsions  which  occur 
as  a  result  of  injury  or  structural  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  itself.  The  unilateral  convulsions 
which  affect  one  half  of  the  body  only,  as  well  as 
other  more  partial  convulsions,  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  this  latter  group,  though  gene- 
ral convulsions  of  the  symptomatic  type  are 
perhaps  just  as  frequently  met  with.  The  so- 
called  mtemal  convulsions  constitute  an  ill-de- 
fined group,  the  members  of  which  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name  of  convulsions  at  all.  They 
are  rather  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  of  particular 
parts.  The  best  known  member  of  this  group 
is  laryngismus  stridulus  {see  separate  article 
thereon),  though  we  may  also  include  another 
much  less  grave,  though  often  obstinate  malady, 
viz.  a  spasmodic  and  frequently  recurring  hic- 
cup. Some  would  include  angina  pectoris  also 
in  this  group. 

Con-vulsions,  either  tonic  or  clonic,  or  both, 
enter  into  or  form  the  semeiological  basis  of  five 
principal  diseases  having  separate  places  in  our 
nosology.  These  are  Eclampsia,  Epilepsy,  Teta- 
nus, Hydrophobia,  and  Chorea.  All  but  the  first 
of  these  diseases  -will  be  fully  considered  in  their 
respective  places,  so  that  Eclampsia  alone  would 
remain.  But  Eclampsia  and  Convulsions  are  con- 
vertible terms,  meaning  almost  absolutely  the 
same  thing.  The  former  term,  indeed,  is  useless 
except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  literary  precision. 
In  epilepsy  and  in  eclampsia  we  have  equally  to 
do  with  convulsions,  which  are  now  admitted  by 
almost  aU  modem  -writers  to  be  quite  indistin- 
guishable from  one  another.  The  former  name, 
however,  is  given  to  convulsions  which  have  a 
known  tendency  to  recur  at  variable  intervals ; 
whilst  the  latter  has  been  commonly  applied  to 
convulsions  which  are  either  solitary  or,  if  not 
exactly  so,  which  occur  as  a  closely  successive 
cluster  or  group,  more  or  less  distinctly  sym- 
pathetic with  some  general  or  local  bodily  con- 
dition. Seeing  that  there  is,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  almost  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  attack  itself  to  enable  a  medical  man,  called 
to  a  patient  in  convulsions  for  the  first  time,  to 
say  whether  he  has  to  do  with  an  attack  which 
will  be  repeated  or  not,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  eclampsia  is  a  word  more  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  books  than  to  be  heard  at  the  bedside.  In 
books  we  may  read  of  eclampsia  neonatorum, 
the  eclampsia  of  parturient  women,  and  ursemic 
eclampsia;  though  the  more  common  clinical 
equivalents  are  infantile  convulsions,  puerperal 
convulsions,  and  uremic  con-vulsions.  The  dis- 
tinction between  epilepsy  and  eclampsia  is,  there- 
fore, one  which  is  to  a  veiy  great  extent  purely 
artificiaL 

Convulsions  have  a  frequent  though  less  con- 
stant relationship  also  with  many  other  affeo- 
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tions,  such  as  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
ttibereular  meningitis,  chronie  hydrocephalus, 
hemiplegia,  and  hysteria. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  convulsions  are 
oftentimes  more  than  usually  complex,  consti- 
tuting a  web  of  causal  conditions  partly  made  up 
of  (a)  predisposing,  partly  (i)  of  exciting,  and 
partly  (c)  of  proximate  elements.  It  is  often  the 
fashion  to  pick  out  some  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent or  easily  recognizable  of  these  factors,  and 
speak  of  it  as  '  the  cause'  of  the  attack.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  so-called 
cause,  in  any  given  case,  may  be  able  to  act  as 
such  only  when  in  conjunction  with  certain  other 
more  obscure,  though  perhaps  not  less  potent, 
co-operating  conditions.  Without  the  conjoint 
influence  of  the  latter  it  might  have  been  quite 
powerless  to  produce  any  such  results.  Hence  the 
proverbial  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
any  of  the  more  important  factors,  or  so-called 
'  causes,'  upon  different  individuals  whose  age, 
state  of  health,  predisposition,  or  surrounding 
conditions  are  not  similar. 

The  question  of  the  causation  of  convulsions 
resolves  itself,  however,  into  two  distinct  depart- 
ments, one  of  which  is  strictly  clinical  in  cha- 
racter, whilst  the  other  is  more  strictly  physio- 
logical. It  is  one  thing  for  the  medical  man  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  particular  individual  states, 
conditions  of  life,  and  occurrences,  physical  or 
moral,  which  have  contributed  to  induce  an  at- 
tack of  convulsions  (to  ascertain  which  he  studies 
the  '  predisposing '  and  •  exciting '  causes  of  the 
disease) ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  problem  when 
he  endeavours  to  unravel,  by  anatomico-physio- 
logioal  data,  the  actual  mode  of  production  of  the 
convulsions.  In  this  latter  part  of  the  inquiry 
he  has  to  do  with  what  are  called  '  proximate ' 
causes,  and  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a  problem 
still  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  concerning 
which  the  most  opposite  views  are  held  by  lead- 
ing pathologists  and  physiologists.  This  second 
part  of  the  problem  of  causation,  for  the  present, 
concfiTTis  us  less  than  the  more  strictly  clinical 
side  of  the  inquiry,  and  it  will  be  only  inciden- 
tally referred  to  in  the  present  article.  It  will 
be  faUy  considered  in  the  article  Epilepsy. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  existence  of  an  unduly  excitable 
nervous  system — one  in  which  there  is  an  exalta- 
tion of  the  tendency  to  produce  reflex  movements 
^an  'undue  mobility  of  the  nervous  system,'  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  This  is  a  state  of  things 
which  is  naturally  more  marked  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  is  also  notably  prominent  in  young 
children  of  both  sexes.  It  is,  moreover,  much 
exaggerated  in  some  children  of  nervous  habit, 
who,  besides  being  unduly  emotional  or  exci- 
table, are  very  prone  to  start  or  tremble  on  the 
least  noise,  and  are  subject  to  muscular  twitch- 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  With  in- 
creasing age,  and  more  especially  in  the  male 
sex,  we  find  the  sensorial  and  emotional  nerve- 
centres  becoming  less  excitable,  owing,  in  great 
part  at  least,  to  their  more  complete  subordina- 
tion to  the  controlling  or  inhibitive  influence  of 
the  developing  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  predisposing  groundwork  being  of  this 
naturp,  how  is  it  caused,  or  to  be  accounted  for? 
(1)   It  maybe  inherited  from  one  or  both  parents, 


or  from  grandparents,  who  may  themselves  have 
possessed  a  nervous  system  of  this  type;  and 
may,  morever,  have  been  subject  to  fits  or  other 
weH-marked  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  But 
though  not  J  inherited  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  it  may  (2)  be  connate;  the  patient  may 
always  («'.«.  from  birth)  have  possessed  a  nervous 
system  of  this  type,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
mere  low  vitality  which  is  often  seen  in  children 
born  from  parents  who  are  simply  weak  and 
debilitated,  or  in  those  whose  parents  have 
been  advanced  in  life.  (3)  At  other  times  the 
nervous  system  may  have  acquired  such  predis- 
posing characters  some  time  during  the  life  of 
the  individual  (especially  during  childhood  or 
adolescence)  owing  to  the  action  of  various  sets 
of  conditions,  some  of  the  best  established  of 
which  are  these : — (o)  The  cachexia  sometimes 
following  measles,  pertussis,  &c. ;  (J)  insufficient 
or  improper  food;  (o)  chronie  diarrheea;  {d) 
haemorrhages  or  exhausting  discharges. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  various  exciting  causes 
we  find  these  so  powerfully  influenced  by  the  age 
of  the  patient,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  consider 
them  in  reference  to  different  periods  of  life, 
which  we  may  artificially  though  conveniently 
mark  off  from  one  another.  "" 

Infancy  (from  birth  to  end  of  2nd  year). — In 
certain  cases  convulsive  attacks  are  congenital ; 
and  here  perhaps  the  most  frequent  exciting  causa 
is  a  meningeal  effusion  of  blood  which  presses 
upon  and  irritates  the  surface  of  the  brain — the 
extravasation  having  in  some  cases  been  occa- 
sioned during  parturition  where  it  has  been 
prolonged  or  unnatural.  These  congenital  attacks , 
are  most  frequently  associated  either  with  more 
or  less  marked  hemiplegia,  or  with  a  subsequent 
partial  or  distinct  condition  of  ameutia'  or 
idiotcy.  Such  unfortunate  infants  may  contirifie 
quite  unable  to  stand  or  even  sit  up ;  they  remain 
unable  to  speak,  and,  as  in  a  case  which  I  have  re- 
cently seen,  the  child  may  be  quite  blind.  Menin- 
geal or  superficial  haemorrhages  may  also  occur  in 
young  infants,  under  the  strain  of  the  mechani- 
cal congestion  produced  by  violent  fits  of  cough- 
ing in  pertussis  or  bronchitis,  and  in  some  of 
these  cases  such  effusion  may  be  followed  by 
convulsions.  Pits  in  infancy  may  also  follow 
falls  or  blows  upon  the  head,  though  at  this  early 
age  such  occurrences  are  comparatively  rare. 

In  infancy,  agalin,  convulsions  m-iy  usher  in 
or  subsequently  supervene  in  almost  any  acute, 
disease,  this  being  especially  the  case  with 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  of  the  exanthe- 
mata ;  in  pneumonia  or  bronchitis ;  and  alsoin 
tubercular  meningitis. 

But,  still  more  frequently,  convulsions  in.  in- 
fancy  are  excited  by  mere  peripheral  irritatipps^ 
as  during  the  piocess  of  teething,  from  an  over- 
loaded stomach,  or  from  indigestible  fpod.  Diar- 
rhoea, worms,  &c.,  also  take  their  place  as  more 
or  less  frequent  excitants  of  convulsive  parox- 
ysms in  infants — though  worms  only  begin  to 
appear  towards  the  end  of  this  period.  But 
though  irritations  in  the  field  of  distribution  of 
the  6th  and  pneumogastric  nerves  are  especially 
potent  in  exciting  convulsions,  irritations  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  may  also  lead  to  similar  results, 
whether  they  are  occasioned  by  tlie  injudicipu|. 
disposition  of  pins,  by  tight  strings  wouriding'or 
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irritating  the  skin  of  the  body,  or  by  any  other 
meanB.  The  more  distinctly  predisposing  con- 
ditions ejdst,  the  more  frequently  wiU.  any  or  all 
of  these  exciting  causes  give  rise  to  an  attack 
of  conTulsions. 

Lastly,  an  infant  which  has  taken  the  breast 
of  a  woman  who  has  shortly  before  been  much 
perturbed  by  Tiolent  anger,  grief,  or  any  other 
strong  emotion,  may  thereafter,  if  predisposed, 
be  seized  with  convulsions — ^probably  owing  to 
the  milk  of  the  nurse  haying  been  so  altered 
in  quality  as  to  have  led  to  gastric  trouble  and 
iiiitation  in  the  infant. 

CMdhood  (from  the  2nd  to  the  13th  year). — 
Most  of  those  exciting  causes  which  are  influential 
during  the  last  period  continue  to  be  occasionally 
operative  in  this — especially  during  the  first  half 
of  it.  Meningeal. heemorrhages  are  now  rarer, 
though  they  may  still  occur  during  violent  par- 
oxysms of  coughing,  and  also  from  falls  or  blows 
upon  the  head.  The  latter  causes  of  hsemorrhage 
may,  however,  act  in  producing  fits  in  other  ways, 
e.g.  by  concussion,  shock,  &c.,  and  they  now  come 
t;o  be  more  frequently  operative.  The  exanthe- 
mata are  still  apt  to  be  preceded  or  associated  with 
convulsive  attacks;  andirritations,especiallyfrom 
teething  or  irritants  (undigested  food  or  worms) 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  are  also  still  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  sequence. 

Durihg  this  period  another  cause  of  consider- 
able potency  comes  into  operation  with  great 
frequency,  and  this  is  fright.  The  first  fit  either 
follows  the  fright  more  or  less  immediately,  or  it 
may  not  take  place  for  days — perhaps  for  weeks 
— after  the  sudden  emotional  disturbance.  During 
the  interval,  however,  the  health  and  mental  con- 
dition of  the  child  is  generally  obviously  dis- 
turbed. Proper  treatment  at  this  stage  may  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  fits.  Scrofulous  tumours 
in  the  brain  sometimes  help  to  determine  con- 
vulsions in  children. 

,,  Adolescence  (from  the  13th  to  the  20th  year). 
— ^Fright  or  other  sudden  emotions,  falls  upon  or 
blows  about  the  head,  still  appear  as  frequent 
exciters  of  convulsive  attacks  which  recur  (epi- 
lepsy) at  this  period  of  life,  though  meningeal 
l^sBmorrhages,  acute  diseases,  and  peripheral  irri- 
tations are  much  less  frequently  operative  than 
at  earlier  periods,  since  the  special  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system  characteristic  of  childhood 
decidedly  abates  as  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
develop  and  begin  to  exercise  a  more  powerfully 
controlling  influence  over  the  lower  centres. 

Other  and  new  causes,  however,  come  into 
play  at  this  epoch.  The  establishment  of  puberty 
is  a  kind  of  crisis  during  which,  independently  of 
all  other  causes,  convulsions  or  fits  may  be  initi- 
ated in  those  whose  nervous  systems  are  at  all 
predisposed  towards  such  an  occurrence.  This  is 
more  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  female, 
partly  because  of  the  existence  of  a  more  frequent 
predisposition  in  persons  of  this  sex,  and  partly 
because  of  extra  excitations  in  association  with 
the  establishment  of  the  catamenia^whether 
this  be  brought  about  imperfectly  or  in  a  natural 
manner.  Ovarian  or  uterine  irritation,  or  irre- 
gularity of  the  functions  of  these  organs  at  any 
part  of  this  period,  may  help  to  occasion  fits 
which  may  or  may  not  take  an  hysterical  type. 
Masturbation  may  alK   b«  added  as  an  occa- 


sional provocative  of  epilepsy  at  this  critical 
period  of  life,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  too 
much  stress  is  often  laid  upon  this  as  a  oauso. 
When  operative  this  mode  of  causation  occurs 
more  frequently  with  the  male  than  with  the 
female  sex. 

Excessive  study  and  mental  application,  as  well 
as  worry  or  anxiety,  must  also  undoubtedly  be 
enumerated  amongst  the  causes  of  epilepsy  at 
this  period  of  life. 

Neither  must  we  forget  the  possible  existence 
of  aneurysms  of  the  arteries  or  of  morbid  growths 
in  connection  with  some  portion  of  the  brain  or 
its  meninges,  either  of  which  may  actas  occasional 
excitants  of  epileptic  paroxysms.  This  cause 
also  figures  in  earlier  periods  of  life — ^more  es- 
pecially in  those,  of  a  scrofulous  type.  And  in 
some  of  such  cases  the  new-growth  may  lead 
to  the  supervention  of  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
and  thus  render  the  occurrence  of  convulsions 
even  still  more  likely. , 

Early  Adult  Age  (20-40  years) — Fits  originate 
much  less  frequently  during  this  period  of  life 
than  in  adolescence  or  childhood.  They  are, 
however,  apt  to  supervene  more  especially  when 
the  general  health,  is  lowered  under  the  influence 
of  various  exciting  causes.  Grief  and  mental 
worry,  more  especially  when  combined  with  long- 
continued  bad  sleep,  and  the  labours  or  cares  of 
business,  are  then  apt  to  induce  them. 

Blows  or  fiills  upon  the  head  may  still  be 
followed  by  attacks  of  this  kind,  though  perhaps 
with  less  frequency  than  in  the  earlier  periods 
ofUfe. 

Syphilitic  indurations  or  growths  from  the 
meninges  may  now  occur ;  and  other  attacks  (often 
of  one-sided  convulsion)  may  be  determined  by 
various  pathological  changes  or  accidents  taking 
place  in  regions  of  the  brain  where  more  severe 
lesions  would  give  rise  to  hemiplegia.  The  pri- 
mary change  in  these  cases  maybe  minute  haemor- 
rhages into  the  brain-substance,  or  minute  and 
slight  softenings  produced  by,  stopping  of  small 
vessels  (embolism  or  thrombosis).  From  lesions 
of  this  kind  hemiplegia  and  epilepsy  are  often 
more  or  less  associated.  OccasionEilly  the  cause 
may  be  a  non-syphilitic  tumour,  occupying  the 
side  or  base  of  the  brain. 

Puerperal  convulsions  in  the  female,  and 
maemio  convulsions  in  both  sexes,  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  during  this  period  of  life. 
During  pregnancy  the  reflex  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system  is  often  greatly  increased,  and 
in  the  production  of  puerperal  convulsions  some 
amount  of  uraemia  also  intervenes  not  unfre- 
quently.  Intemperate  habits,  carried  to  excess, 
frequently  produce  fits,  and  so  also  may  venereal 
excesses. 

After  Middle  Age  (40  years  and  onwards). — 
The  mobility  of  the  nervous  system  gradually 
diminishes  during  this  period,  so  that  epileptic 
attacks  commence  now  with  still  less  frequency. 
There  is,  however,  one  period  (the  climacteric) 
in  the  female  sex  in  which  this  mobility  is 
temporarily  increased,  and  in  which  fits  lagain 
become  more  frequent,  under  ■  the  influence  of 
apparently  slight  excitingi  causes.  , 

Although  fits  are  only  very  rarely  liable  to  be 
induced  by  the  sequelae  of  haemorrhages  or  of 
softenings  of  the  brain,  yet  these  events  no\l' 
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grow  more  common  as  age  adyances,  and  are 
therefore  to  an  almost  corresponding  extent 
more  liable  to  figure  as  causes  of  epileptic  at- 
tacks. An  attack  of  hsemorrhage  or  of  softening 
may  be  ushered  in  by  epileptifpTm  convulsions 
(especially  when  the  lesion  occurs  in  certain 
parts  of  the  brain),  and  in  some  cases  such 
attacks  may  thereafter  recur  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. Exposure  to  great  heat,  or  sunstroke,  may 
also  at  this  period,  or  earlier  in  life,  act  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  convulsions. 

Mental  overwork,  worry,  frighc,  and  such-like 
influences,  are  much  less  likely  to  operate  in  per- 
Bons  over  40  than  in  earlier  life ;  and  the  same  is 
to  be  said  of  blows  or  injuries  of  the  head,  short 
of  the  most  severe  causing  actual  lesions  of  the 
brain.  But  the  malnutrition  and  degeneration 
induced  by  intemperate  habits  may  predispose 
to  symptoms  of  this  kind;  and  so  also  may 
blood-poisoning  from  renal  disease,  which  is  now 
not  unfrequently  present. 

Various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  whether 
principally  characterized  by  degenerations  with  a 
process  of  more  or  less  general  atrophy,  or  with 
localized  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue,  are 
also  not  unfrequently  productive  of  convulsions, 
either  in  persons  of  middle  or  of  advanced  age. 
A  well-marked  instance  of  the  former  of  these 
associations  is  to  be  met  with  in  general  para- 
lysis of  the  insane.  Cysticerci  on  the  s\u:face 
of  the  brain  have  also  in  some  recorded  in- 
stances been  the  cause  of  most  obstinately  re- 
curring convulsions. 

Lastly,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
convulsions  are  sometimes  the  result  of  the 
action  of  poisons  of  various  kinds  upon  persons  of 
any  age.  Occasionally  such  poisoning  may  be 
brought  about  by  articles  of  diet,  such  as  mussels 
or  fiSi  in  certain  states,  or  from  poisonous  mush- 
rooms ;  whilst  at  other  times  it  results  from 
some  of  the  well-known  narcotico-irritant  poisons, 
taken  either  inadvertently  or  purposely. 

Anatomicai.  Oh  aeactbes. — These  may  be  said, 
60  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  to  be 
absent.  It  is  true  that  general  or  partial  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  may  frequently  be  encoun- 
tered in  those  who  die  during  an  attack  of 
convulsions.  But  this  congestion  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  result  rather  than  as  a  cause  of 
the  fit.  The  convuls-ons  are  due  to  mere  mole- 
cular changes  in  the  brain,  inappreciable  to,  or 
at  all  events  unappreciated  as  yet  by,  the  most 
skilled  microscopists.  When  fits  occur  in  asso- 
ciation with  actual  organic  growths  or  other 
lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  or  elsewhere,  such 
lesions  may  form  merely  the  starting  points  for 
nervous  impressions  which  travel  downwards  so 
as  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  certain  unstable 
or  highly  charged  motor  centres  ;  just  as  a  simi- 
lar disturbance  of  nervous  equilibrium  with 
discharge  of  motor  energy  may  result  in  another 
case  from  abnormal  visceral  impressions  (in- 
duced it  may  be  by  indigestible  matters  in  the 
intestine  or  by  an  acute  disease  of  the  lungs),  or 
from  some  surface-irritation.  In  accordance 
with  this  point  of  view,  such  organic  growths  or 
other  lesions  need  receive  no  further  mention 
here.  Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  think 
otherwise,  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
■  convulsive  attacks  are  easy  to  be  produced  in 
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animals  from  whom  the  ccrelaral  lemispheres 
have  been  removed. 

Symptoms. — The  varied  nature  of  the  causes 
make  it  impossible  to  say  anything  of  moderate 
compass  concerning  the  premonitory  signs  or 
symptoms  which  may  precede  an  outbreak  of 
convulsions.  These  must  necessarily  vary  im 
mensely  in  different  cases.  Some  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  predisposing  state  hare  been  already 
alluded  to  (p.  300).  The  onset  is,  however,  often 
abrupt  and  without  any  distinct  premonitory 
symptoms. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  characters  of  the 
attack  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  they 
also  vary  immensely  in  different  cases ;  and  as 
notwithstanding  this  great  variability  it  is  im- 
possible in  any  individual  case  to  tell,  from  the 
nature  of  a  first  convulsive  fit,  whether  it  will 
form  a  more  or  less  isolated  attack,  or  whether 
it  wiE  constitute  one  of  a  subsequently  recurring 
series,  the  reader  may,  for  this  part  of  the  suh- 
ject,  be  referred  to  the  description  of  the  attacks 
given  under  Ehxepst.  AU  that  is  there  said 
concerning  the  actual  phenomena  and  mechanism 
of  the  attack,  holds  good  for  occasional  convul- 
sions as  well  as  for  those  which  are  habitual. 
In  each  we  have  to  do  with  (1)  a  more  or  less 
distinct  stage  of  tonic  spasms,  followed  (2)i  by 
one  of  clonic  spasms,  and  (3)  succeeded  by  a 
state  of  stupor.  One  or  other  of  such  stages,  is, 
however,  not  unfrequently  more  or  less  abortive. 
These  attacks  may,  at  times,  so  rapidly  follow 
one  another  as  to  be  merged  into  one  long  series 
or  status  convulsivus,  differing  in  no  respect  from 
the  aaalogOTia  status  epUeptmis. 

Complications  abd  Seoiiel^. — The-  compfi- 
cations  are  most  various,  seeing  that  in  different 
cases  we  may  have  to  do  with  irritated  gums, 
repletion,  diarrhoea,  worms,  or  an  acute  specific 
disease ;  whilst  in  other  cases  it  may  be  with 
general  debility  and  sleeplessness,  with  mental 
anxiety,  puberty,  or  the  climacteric  period. 
Again  pneumonia,  renal  disease,  pregnancyj 
ovaritis,  or  some  organic  brain-disease  may  be 
the  accompanying  condition. 

The  nature  of  the  sequelae  will  depend  princi- 
pally upon  the  frequency  of  the  attacks  and  the 
duration  of  the  period  during  which  the  patient 
has  been  subject  to  the  recurrence  of  them,  so 
that  for  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  may 
refer  to  the  article  Epilepsy. 

DiAHNOsis. — There  is  very  little  difBculty  in 
regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  affection.  The 
differential  characters  of  Laryngismus  Stridulus 
are  given  elsewhere,  and  the  absence  of  any  real 
distinction  between  a  fit  of  Eclampsia  and  a  fit 
of  Epilepsy  has  already  been  insisted  upon. 
Neither  of  these  affections  can  be  easily  con- 
founded with  certain  forms  of  Chorea,  which 
occasionally  present  themselves  in  adults,  with 
movements  not  unlike  those  of  ordinary  con- 
vulsions. The  more  continuous  nature  of  the 
movements,  and  the  fact  that  consciousness  is 
not  impaired,  suffices  to  distinguish  all  forms  of 
Chorea.  The  spasms  of  Tetanus  and  Hydro- 
phobia are  also  easily  distinguishable  from  an 
ordinary  attack  of  convulsions. 

The  characteristics  of  hysterical  convulsions 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  Hysteria. 

The  real  difficulties  from  this  point  of  view 
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of  diagnosis  have  referenca  to  the  cause  of  the 
attack.  To  arrive  at  a  decision  in  regard  to  this 
is  often  very  difficult  aad  occasionally  impossible, 
at  all  events  when  a  patient  first  comes  under 
observation.  At  other  times,  however,  the  indi- 
cations are  so  plain  that  there  can  be  little  or  no 
difficulty.  It  is  a  question  which  should  always 
be  considered  with  the  utmost  care,  since  on  the 
correctness  of  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  this 
point  the  efficacy  of  the  partieulsu  line  of  treat- 
ment which  we  adopt  must  necessarily  depend. 
Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  hasty 
jumping  at  conclusions,  from  mere  routine  and 
superficial  considerations.  The  condition  of  the 
patient  must  be  carefuUy  examined,  and  the 
nurse,  attendants,  or  relatives  must  be  closely 
questioned  in  order  that  we  may  learn  as  much 
as  possible  as  to  the  previous  state  of  health  of 
the  patient,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  time 
and  events  which  immediately  preceded  the  first 
outbreak  of  an  attack  of  convulsions.  Exami- 
nation and  enquiries  combined  may  convince  us 
that  the  convulsions  are  (1)  of  the  primary  or 
idiopathic  Variety,  immediately  occasioned  per- 
haps by  fright,  anxiety,  overwork,  overmuch  or 
indigestible  food,  &e. ;  or  we  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  convulsions  are  (2)  of  the 
sympathetic  order  dependent  upon  pregnancy, 
renal  disease,  the  onset  of  an  acute  specific  fever 
or  of  pneumonia,  or  due  to  the  existence  of  hooping 
cough,  scarlet  fever,  &c  Or,  in  the  absence  of 
reasons  for  placing  them  in  either  of  these  cate- 
gories, we  may  be  forced  to  conclude  that  they 
are  (3)  symptomatic  of  some  organic  brain- 
disease,  the  nature  of  which  must  then  be 
determined  as  nearly  as  possible,  judging  from 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  mode  of  onset,  his 
present  state  and  associated  conditions. 

In  any  case  we  may  have  to  enquire  more 
closely  as  to  hereditary  tendencies,  or  acquired 
predisposing  causes,  which  sometimes  reduce  the 
nervous  system  to  such  a  degree  of  irritability 
as  to  lead  to  an  attack  of  convnisions  without 
the  aid  of  any  obvious  exciting  cause.  In  infants 
or  very  young  children  such  a  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  may  display  itself  by  great  rest- 
lessness and  ^tartings  at  night,  by  the  child's 
sleeping  with  half-open  eyes,  by  drawing  in  of' 
the  thumbs  across  the  palms,  by  twitohings  of  the 
limbs,  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  or  of  the 
facial  muscles  generally.  In  older  children  and 
in  young  adults  the  signs  which  most  easily  mark 
a  similar  below-par  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  are  twitohings  of  the  muscles  about  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  tongue  (the  for- 
mer being  especially  well  seen  when  the  latter 
organ  is  tremulously  protruded  for  inspection) 
associated  vrith  debility,  anorexia,  partial  insom- 
nia, and  general  nervousness.  In  nervous  girls 
fits  are  induced  by  very  slight  causes  about  the 
time  when  the  catamenia  become  first  established. 
The  indications  for  treatment  must  in  fact  vary 
immensely  in  any  five  consecutive  cases  of  con- 
vulsions to  which  the  practitioner  may  be  sum- 
moned. 

Pboqnosis. — ^The  possibilities  under  this  head 
are  at  least  six  in  number  in  regard  to  any  case 
of  convnisions: — (1)  The  patient  may  recover 
after  having  a  single.fit  or  a  batch  of  them  within 
a  few  hours  or  days,  and  may  never  have  another 


attack.  (2)  The  patient  may  recover,  ani  thougli 
he  or  she  may  not  have  fits  habitually  thereafter, 
they  may  recur  at  prolonged  intervals,  when 
predisposing  circumstances  chance  to  be  strong 
or  are  supplemented  by  an  exciting  cause  of  un- 
usual potency.  Thus  convulsions  during  teething 
may  cease,  and  may  not  recur  till  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  lowered  by  some  illness  years  after, 
or  when  the  nervous  system  has  been  rendered 
more  irritable,  as  at  the  time  when  the  catamenia 
are  about  to  commence,  especially  if  some  slight 
fright  should  also  come  into  operation  as  an 
exciting  cause.  (3)  The  patient  may  recover, 
though  he  subsequently  continues  to  have  fits 
either  at  irregular  or  regular  intervals ;  he  be- 
comes, in  short,  a  confirmed  epileptic.  (4)  The 
convulsions  may  come  to  be  followed  by  tempo- 
rary delirium  or  a  more  or  less  marked  maniacal 
condition,  recurring  after  all  or  some  seizures. 
(5)  The  patient  may  recover  from  the  Convulsive 
attack  and  may  or  may  not  have  another  fit,  though 
he  may  remain  Kemiplegic.  (6)  The  patient  may 
die  during  the  attack  or  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  («)  from  the  effects  of  it,  or  (A)  by 
reason  of  some  organic  lesion  by  which  the  fit 
itself  has  been  determined. 

Eecoveries  are  fortunately  common,  but  death, 
especially  in  infants,  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
We  possess  no  accurate  data  to  enable  us  to 
assign  the  numerical  proportion  of  these  termi- 
nations to  one  another  and  to  the  other  above- 
mentioned  sequences. 

Treatment. — During  the  convulsion  itself, 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  an  infant  or  an 
adult,  we  must  see  that  all  clothes  are  thoroughly 
loose  about  the  neck  and  chest,  and  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  the  supine  position  with  the 
head  slightly  raised.  Beyond  seeing  that  the 
patient  does  not  knock  or  injure  himself,  owing 
to  the  violence  of  his  movements,  these  should 
not  be  much  restrained ;  although  efforts  should 
always  be  made  to  prevent  the  tongue  being 
bitten,  by  slipping  the  most  suitable  thing  at 
hand  hetween  the  molar  teeth  on  one  side,  when 
the  age  of  the  patient  or  the  character  of  the  fit 
renders  it  likely  that  this  event  might  otherwise 
occur.  Beyond  such  simple  measures  as  this, 
the  less  we  do  during  the  actual  continuance  of 
the  fit  the  better  it  will  probably  be  for  the 
patient.  We  know  of  no  rational  or  successful 
means  of  cutting  short  an  ordinary  attadc  of  con- 
vulsions, and  in  the  face  of  such  an  attack  we 
should  be  cautious  lest  evil  might  be  done. 

Where  we  have  to  do  with  a  succession  of 
attacks  quickly  following  one  another,  and  which 
have  already  lasted  some  time,  the  careful 
administration  of  chloroform  may  be  tried,  as  it 
is  very  serviceable  in  many  cases  when  a  status 
convidsiiMtS  occurs  in  children  or  in  adults — 
though  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  recourse 
to  it  in  infants.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
for  the  lattei  the  warm  bath  may  be  substituted, 
and  sometimes  seems  to  do  good.  On  the 
cessation  of  the  convulsions,  or  during  the  in 
tervals,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  to  prevent 
their  recurrence  must  necessarily  vary  immensely 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  which 
appear  to  have  been  operative  in  inducing  tlio 
attack. 
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An  oTerloaded  stomach  'will  call  for  the  speedy 
admiuistration  of  an  emetic,  and  where  indiges- 
tible food  has  already  passed  into  the  intestine 
an  enema  or  brisk  purgative  should  be  given. 
Diarrhoea  must  be   checked,    or   anthelmintics 
administered  when  worms  are  suspected.    Gums 
may  be  lanced  if  they  seem  really  to  need  it.     In 
many  of  these  eases  an  acquired  or  hisreditary 
predisposition  will  have  to  be  combated  by  the 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  so  that  nutritious 
and  easily  digested  food  are  given  in  place  of 
their  opposites,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  most 
suitable  nervine  tonics  and  antispasmodics  are 
administered.    For  general  usefulness  in  such 
cases  no  remedies  can  compare  with  the  bromides 
of  potassium  and  ammonium.     As  part  of  the 
specific  influence  which  they  exercise  over  nerve- 
tissue,  they   fortunately    establish  a   tendency 
to  quieter  and  sounder   sleep,  of  which   such 
patients  often  stand  much  in  need.     Ten-grain 
doses  three  times  a  day  should  be  given  at  the 
commencement  to  youths  or  adults,  and  after- 
wards increased  if  necessary.     Or  a  larger  dose 
may  be  given  once  a  day,  either  in  the  morning 
or  at  night,  according  to  the  indications  in  each 
case.     Quinine  or  beUadonna  may  be  often  given 
simultaneously  with  great  advantage.    To  young 
children  or  infants,  the  dose  of  the  bromide  must, 
of  course,  vary  with  their  age.     Valerianate  of 
zinc  and  oxide   of  zinc  are  remedies  of    less 
power,  though  these  and  other  drugs  may  be 
tried  where   bromides   appear    to    fail.      This 
general  treatment  is  applicable  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  also  in  which  in  debilitated  or 
'  nervous '  patients  fits  have  been  brought  on  by 
fright,  worry,  or  anxiety,  or  by  no  assignable 
cause.    Fatigue  of  mind  and  body  is  always  to 
be  avoided,  and  in  those  instances  in  which  over- 
attention  to  business  or  over-study  have  been  in 
part  operative  in  bringing  on  the  fits,  absolute 
rest  must  form  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 
In  girls  or  young  women  in  whom  fits  occur  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  catamenia, 
or  where  they  recur  in  association  with  an  irre- 
gular menstrual  function,  the  general    health 
often  requires  our  most  careful  attention. 

The  convulsions  which  belong  to  the  class 
known  as  sympathetic  have  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  malady  of  which  they 
are  the  forerunners  or  associates.  When  con- 
vulsions precede  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  of 
small-pox  they  usually  subside  of  themselves  as 
the  disease  develops.  They  are,  however,  of 
much  more  significance  when  occurring  during 
the  course  or  towards  the  close  of  one  of  these 
maladies  or  during  an  attack  of  hooping  cough 
or  of  croup.  Our  indications  for  treatment  must 
then  be  derived  in  the  main  from  the  general 
state  of  the  patient, and  this  is  also  eminently  the 
ease  where  we  have  to  do  with  ursemio  con- 
vulsions. 

The  treatment  of  symptomatic  convulsions,  de- 
pendent upon  actual  organic  brain-disease,  must 
also  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  that  appro- 
priate for  the  affection  itself  upon  which  such 
symptoms  depend.  No  drug  will  be  found  more 
generally  useful,  however,  than  bromide  of  potas- 
Bum  in  ten  to  fifteen-grain  doses  for  an  adult 
(administered  three  times  a  day),  in  cheeking 
or  diminishing  the  repetition  of  convulsions,  in 
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these  cases.  Sometimes  the  action  of  the  bro- 
mide seems  to  be  favoured  by  combiiiiDg  it  with 
moderate  doses  of  digitalis,  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  gseat  general  nervous- 
ness in  association  with  a  disordered  caidiau 
rhythm.  Where  sounder  Bleep  is  urgently 
necessary,  chloral,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  bromide  of  potassium,  should  be  given  at 
bed-time.  Tinctures  of  sumbul  or  of  henbane 
are  also  at  times  useful  adjuvants.  Where  we 
have  to  do  with  tumours  of  the  brain,  and  espe- 
cially with  syphilitic  growths  in  the  meningos, 
much  better  results  are  lo  be  hoped  for  from  large 
and  increasing  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  small  doses  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  with  the  administration  of 
nutritious  food  and  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health..  See  Bbaiit;  and  Sprait 
OoBD,  Diseases  of.        E.  CHABtxoN  Bastuk. 

CO-OKDIlTATIOIir.— This  term  is  used  in 
reference  to  muscular  movements  principally. 
Certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system  have  more 
especially  to  do  with  the  calling  into  activity, 
and  therefore  with  combining,  the  contractions 
of  different  muscles,  both  simultaneously  and  in 
succession,  in  the  precise  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  severalmotor  acts  of  which  we  are 
capable.  The  nervous  arrangements  upon  which 
these  actions  depend  have  come  into  being,  hoth 
in  the  race  and  in  the  individual,  by  processes 
of  organic  growth  and  development  pari  passu 
with  the  possibility  of  executing  these  several 
movements.  It  would  be  wrong  to  expect,  there- 
fore, that  an  isolated  organ  should  exist,  solely 
for  co-ordinating  muscular  movements.  The 
execution  of  the  most  habitual  of  these  must  de- 
pend, to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  activity  of  the 
ordinary  motor  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain.  The  extent  or  precise  mode  in  which  the 
cerebellum  intervenes  in  certain  higher  forms  of 
co-ordination  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
That  it  has  some  share  in  such  functions  may 
be  regarded  as  certain,  though  it  probably  inter- 
venes far  less  than  some  would  have  us  believe, 
who  regard  the  cerebellum  as  the  organ  for  the 
co-ordination  of  muscular  movements. 

Many  nervous  affections  exist  in  which  the 
co-ordination  of  muscular  movements  is  more  or 
less  impaired.  One  of  the  most  famihar  of 
these  is  locomotor  ataxy,  a  disease  dependent 
upon  a  morbid  process  in  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord.  Sclerosis  of  the  antero-lateral  .co- 
lumns of  the  cord  also  not  unfrequently  dis- 
turbs_  the  execution  of  muscular  movements, 
especially  those  of  the  upper  extremities.  Cho- 
rea gives  rise  to  very  similar  uncertainties  in  the 
execution  of  muscular  acts.  Spasms  of  all  kinds, 
in  short,  tend  to  interfere  with  the  harmony,  of 
the  muscular  movements  in  the  course  of  which 
they  intervene.  Stammering  is  an  affection  of 
this  kind,  implicating  the  muscles  of  articulation, 
and  certain  disturbed  cardiac  actions  characte- 
rised by  disordered  rhythm  can  only  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  category. 

The  above-mentioned  are  common  instances 
of  impaired  co-ordination  of  muscular  move- 
ments dependent  upon  structural  or  functional 
changes  in  parts  of  the  nervous  system  other 
than  the  cerebellum.    Certain  diseases  of  this 
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organ,  however,  are  known  to  give  rise  to  a  dis- 
tinct formof  incaj-ordination.  It  is  characterised 
by  a  reeling,  unsteady  gait  in  walking,  with  legs 
straggling,  and  mostly  wide  apart,  to  which  the 
term  '  tituhation '  is  commonly  applied.  Other 
kinds  of  inoo-ordination  may  hereafter  be  proved 
to  depend  upon  diseases  of  the  cerebellum.  These 
are  still  very  imperfectly  recognised,  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  its  merely  functional 
perturbations. 

Certain  inco-oidinations  in  speech  and  writing 
are  common.  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  that 
use  of  wrong  words  or  misapplication  of  terms 
which  we  meet  with  in  aphasio  and  amnesic 
persons;  also  in  the  substitution  of  wrong  words 
in  the  act  of  writing,  or  of  wrong  letters  in  the 
writing  of  words,  when  such  substitution  is  me- 
chanical and  unintentional — when  it  is  wholly 
distinct,  therefore,  from  mere  inability  to  spell. 
These  defects  are  inco-ordinations  of  a  complex 
kind,  dependent  upon  the  perverted  action  of 
higher  cerebral  centres,  in  the  same  way  that 
incoherent  speech  generally  is  dependent  upon 
incoherent  thought.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
indeed,  that  the  same  kind  of  ultimate  defective 
nervous  action  which  leads  to  inco-ordinations 
of  movements  when  certain  motor  regions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  affected,  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  rise  to  perverted  perceptions  (jlluavms) 
or  to  perverted  thought  {incoherence)  when  the 
disturbed  nervous  action  occurs  in  other  and  in 
higher  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

OOFHOSIS  (ma^bs,  deaf). — Deafness.  See 
Hbaking,  Disorders  of. 

OOPPBB,  Foiaoning  by. — Metallic  copper 
may  be  regarded  as  innocuous  when  swallofred, 
and  the  recent  researches  of  Hirt  show  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  metallurgy  and  manu- 
facture of  copper  utensils  are  not  specially  liable 
to  any  diseases  which  can  be  attributed  to  copper 
as  such.  It  is,  indeed,  stated  that  workers  in 
copper  enjoy  an  immunity  from  cholera,  a  conclu- 
sion which  is  based  on  vary  insufficient  premisses. 
It  is  contradicted  by  the  occurrence  of  cholera 
among  coppersmiths  in  Buscau  in  1866,  and  by 
certain  other  cases  of  a  like  nature  reported  by 
Hirt.  That  the  disease  is  seldom  found  among 
workers  in  copper  is  true,  but  that  the  copper 
has  anything  to  do  with  this  result  is  not  proved. 

Though  pure  copper  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
nocuous, it  is  otherwise  with  allays  of  copper, 
more  particularly  with  the  alloys  of  copper  with 
zinc  and  tin,  known  under  the  names  of  brass 
and  bronze  respectively,  and  with  compounds  of 
copper  with  lead  or  arsenic.  In  these  the  inju- 
rious agent  would  appear  to  be  the  alloy,  and 
not  the  copper  itself.  An  affection  of  a  febrile 
character,  and  known  as  '  brass-founder's  ague,' 
occasionally  Cjcours  on  fusing  days,  and  is  attri- 
butable to  the  zinc  fumes  which  are  generated  by 
the  melting  process. 

The  ialta  of  copper,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
capable  of  causing  injurious  and  fatal  results. 
The  more  important  salts,  fi^m  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view,  are  the  sulphate,  blue  vitriol,  or 
bluestone;  the  acetates  (basic  and  neutral)  con- 
stituting artificial  ver(Ugris ;  and  the  carbonate 
or  natural  verdigris.    The  manufacture  of  ver- 
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digris  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
south  of  France.  Plates  of  copper  are  acted  on 
by  the  skins  of  grapes  which  are  allowed  to  un- 
dergo the  acetous  fermentation.  Those  engaged 
in  this  industry  on  the  whole  enjoy  good  health, 
and  it  is  only  rarely  that  symptoms  can  be 
directly  traced  to  the  work ;  and  then  only  when 
through  sheer  carelessness  and  uncleanliness 
quantities  of  the  salt  have  been  ingested.  It  is 
even  said  that  dogs  eat  the  refuse  grape-skins  with- 
out appearing  to  suffer  from  poisonous  symptoma. 

1.  Acute  poisoning  by  copper. — Stmp 
TOMS. — The  salts  of  copper,  when  taken  in 
sufficient  quantity,  cause  symptoms  of  atute 
poisoning,  frequently  terminating  fatally.  Twelve 
to  fifteen  grains  of  the  acetate  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  kill  a  dog  within  an  hour.  The  fatal 
dose  in  man  is  not  quite  determined ;  but  doses 
above  the  usual  emetic  dose  of  the  sulphate  (ten 
to  fifteen  grains)  have  caused  serious  symptoms, 
and  death  has  resulted  within  four  hours  after 
swallowing  some  pieces  of  the  sulphate.  Half 
an  ounce  would  probably  cause  a  fatal  result. 
The  symptoms  are  essentially  those  of  irritant 
poisoning,  viz.,  styptic  or  coppery  taste,  constric- 
tion of  the  fauces,  epigastric  pain,  violent  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  followed  by  collapse  and  death, 
xisually  with  tetanic  or  convulsive  symptoms. 
That  which  characterises  copper-poisoning  more 
especially,  as  compared  with  other  irritants,  is 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  jaundice.  In  doge 
copper  usually  causes  death  with  symptoms  of 
paralysis  of  the  hinder  extremities,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  irritant  symptoms.  It  is  said  also 
to  have  a  paralysing  action  on  the  heart. 

2.  Chronic  poisoning  by  copper. —  It  is 
generally  stated  that  the  long-continued  intro- 
duction of  copper  into  the  system  in  small  doses 
gives  rise  to  a  form  of  chronic  poisoning  known 
under  the  name  of  '  copper  colic' 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  essentially 
those  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  vrith  nausea 
or  sickness  and  diarrhoea.  They  have  none  of 
the  characters  of  colic  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  usually  employed.  The  hair  and  the 
cutaneous  secretions  of  workers  in  copper  and 
brass  are  sometimes  found  of  a  green  colour, 
and  a  line  is  sometimes  found  at  the  margin  of 
the  gums  and  teeth,  variously  described  by 
authors,— Corrigan  calling  it  purple,  while  Clap- 
ton calls  it  green. 

Though  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion, as  above  described,  have  been  found  among 
workers  in  copper,  the  question  is  whether  they 
are  in  reality  due  to  the  copper,  or  merely 
symptoms  of  a  not  uncommon  affection  showing 
themselves  among  copper- workers.  That  copper 
does  gain  access  into  the  system,  and  may  be 
detected  in  the  urine  during  life,  and  found  in 
the  bones  after  death,  without  the  individual 
showing  any  manifest  symptoms  during  life, 
seems  pretty  well  established.  But  though  we 
may  regard  it  as  certain  that  symptoms  of 
copper-poisoning  are  more  riuely  found  than 
those  of  lead-poisoning  among  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  these  metais,  yet  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
warrantable conclusion,  and  contrary  to  all  that 
we  know  of  the  action  of  poisons,  to  assert  that  a 
substance  which  is  undoubtedly  poisonous  can 
be  taken  freely  into  thfi  system  with  impamty. 
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This  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest  in  refer- 
ence to  the  accidental  or  wilful  adulteration  of 
articles  of  food  with  copper  salts.  Many  cases 
are  on  record  of  severe  symptoms  resulting  from 
the  use  of  copper  utensils  ip  cooking,  or  more 
frequently  from  the  storage  of  water  or  articles 
of  food  in  copper  vessels,  especially  if,  the  food 
contains  oil — which,  on  turning  rancid,  dissolves 
the  copper — or  vegetable  acids,  or  eveti  large 
quantities  of  ordinary  salt. 

Copper  salts  are  also  employed  intentionally 
to  impart  a  green,  fresh  colour  to  pickles  and 
preserved  vegetables,  such  as  peas.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  quantity  of  copper  necessary  to 
produce  this  effect  is.  infinitesimal,  and  that  no 
poisonous  effects  can  be  proved  to  have  resulted 
even  from  Iqng-continued  employment  of  these 
vegetables  as  articles  of  food.  This  is  strongly 
maintained  by  M.  Galippe,  who  has  tried  them  on 
himself  and  family.  Assuming  the  impossibility 
of  proving  the  injurious  effects  of  copper-tinted 
vegetables,  the  question  comes  to  be  principally 
a  social  and  economic  one,  as  to  the  propriety 
or  legality  of  adulteration  of  food  at  all,  and 
especially  with  a  substance  undoubtedly  poi- 
sonous. Copper  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  natural 
constituent  of  the  human  body,  but  Boutigny 
furnishes  strong  grounds  for  attributing  the 
minute  quantity  which  may  be  found  in  the 
liver  to  accidental  introduction-  into  the  system 
from  cooking  utensils,  or  from  fruits  raised  on 
manure  containing  copper. 

DiAQHOsis. — The  greenish  or  bluish  colour  of 
the  vomited  matters,  which  turn  bright  blue  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia,  renders  the  diagnosis 
comparatively  easy.  '  ■ 

Treatment. — In  acute  cases  the  stomach  should 
be  evacuated  by  encouraging  vomiting,  or  by  the 
stomach-pump.  Albumen  in  some  form,  as  milk 
or  white-of-egg,  should  be  giyen  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate the  copper.  Iron  filings  may  be  given 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

In  chronic  poisoning  the  cause  should  be  dis- 
covered and  removed,  or  the  individual  removed 
from  the  cause.  D.  Ferbier. 

COBK'.  —  Stnon. :  clavus;  Pr.  ,C!ou,  cor; 
Ger.  Lcichdom,  die  Huhnerauqe. 

A  com  is  a  thickening  of  the  epidermis,  caused 
\ij  undue  pressure  and  friction,  as  by  boots,  shoes, 
or  implements  of  occupation.  It  is  usually  situa- 
ted on  a  prominence,  such  as  that  of  a  joint, 
where  the  skin  is  subjected  to  double  pressure, 
and  is  therefore  unable  to  yield,  or  between  the 
tpes.     Corns  are  most  common  on  the  feet. 

A  corn  usually  begins  as  a.  general  and  uni- 
form thickening  of  the  epidermis,  which  is 
termed  a  caUodty,  {tyloma,  tylosis,  Schwielen). 
Callosities  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  in- 
tegumeiit.  Thus  they  may  occupy  the  promi- 
nence of  a  joint,  or  spread  over  the  heel  or  the 
metatarsal  cushion  of  the  foot  from  pressure  in 
walkmg,  or  occupy  the  metacarpal  prominences 
of  the  hand  as  in  boatmen. 

The  callosity  i^composed  of  laminated  epider- 
mis; is  thickest  in  the  centre,  becoming  thin 
towards  the  circumference ;  and  is,  more  or  less 
hard  and  condensed,  smooth  and  hornlike  in  ap- 
pearance, and  yellowish  in  colour.  When  the 
irritation  which  gives  rise  to  a  callosity  is  pro- 
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longed,  effusion ,  is  apt  to  take  place  beneath  it, 
and  it  is  raised  like  a  blister,, the  effused  fluid 
being  sometimes  serous  and  sometimes  sero- 
purulent.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  subse- 
quent separation  of  .the,  ,horny  layer  results  in 
sponta,neous  cure.  , ,       , 

When  the  pressure  giving  rise  to  ^  callosity, 
instead  of  being  diffused,  is,  concentrated  on  a 
central  point,  the  epidermis  corresponding  with 
that  point  increases  in  thickness,  by  jts  under 
surface,  and  forms  a  conical  prominence ;  further 
pressure  increases,  the  length,  and  breadth  of 
the  cone,  and  in  this  way  a  com  is  established. 
Continued  irritation  enlarges  the  corn  by  hyper- 
plasia of  epidermic  cells,  and  its  pressure  produces 
absorption  of  the  derma,  sometimes  extending 
to  the  bone  itself.  Not  unfrequently.effusipns  of 
serum  or  blood  take,  place  beneath  the  comiial 
prominence,  and,  in  rare  instances,  a  bursa  is 
fpuni  between,  ths  corium  and  the  joint. 

At  a  late  stage  of  its  growth  the  corn  has  the 
appearance  of  a  central  core — technically,  thf  eye 
of  the  com — surrounded  by  a  coljar  of  smooth 
epidermis  in  the  state  of  callosity,'  Thecoreis 
a  lamellated  ovoid  ma^s,  corresponding  in  exter- 
nal figure  with  the  cup  by  which  it  is  produced; 
and  consisting  in  substance  of  vertical  oup- 
shaped  l?,mell8e  closely  packed  one  within  the 
other.  In  an  old  cprn  the  shape  of- the  enfu'e 
core  is  conical,,  the  point  resting  on  the. sensitive 
skin,  and  the  signification  of.  the  term  clofi,  or 
naU  applied  to  it  by  the  French  is  made  mani- 
fest. The  substance  of  the  corn  resembles  horn 
botli  in  colour  and  density,  but  between  the 
toes,  where  moisture  is  generally  present,  it 
remains  white  and  soft,  like  soddehed  cuticle, 
and  is  thence  nameji  sqft-iomn,  Effusioit,at,ite 
base  is  more  common  in  the  soft  than  in  the 
hard  corn. 

Treatment. — -The  treatment  of  a  coin  ij, to 
remove  its  cause,  namely,  pressure  and  friction; 
but  when  this  is  impracticable,  to  equalize  pres- 
sure, by  which  the  corn  will  revert  to  the  state 
of  callosity.  The  .second  indJcatimi„is.,best 
effected  by  some  simple  unirritating  application, 
such  as  soap-  or  lead-plaster  spread  on  wash- 
leather.  ,  As  a  preliminary  to  this  application, 
as  much  of  the  ha^d  epidermis  as  possible  shomd 
be  removcid  by  soaking  and  scraping,  and  the 
core  turned  out  with  a  blunt-pointed  instrument 
The  soft  corn  may  be  removed  as  the  hard  one,  or 
by  snipping,  with  scissors.  When  there  is  much 
pain  and  inflammation  about  the  corn,  it  should 
be,  treated  by  means  of  water-dressing.  Chronic 
corns  and  caUositjes  are  much  benefited  by  paint- 
ing with  iodine  liniment,  and  tl^e  use  of  an  un- 
irritating protective  plaster. 

Erasmus  Wosok. 

COB,H"BITIS.-!-Inflamnlation  of  the  cornea. 
See  Eye  ani>  its  Appendages,  DiseaseS;of. 

COEWPA  {coriiw,  a  horii).' — A  synonym  for 
horns.     See  Horns. 

COROITAEY  ARTEBIE3,  Diseases  of 
The  diseases  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  be 
classified  as  folloTf  s :  (a)  atheroma ,  and,  calcifi- 
cation ;  (i)  aneurism ;  (c)  occlusion  pf  the  orifice; 
(<^,  thrombosis ;  and  (e)  syphiUtic  disease.     , 

a.  Atheroma  and  oalcifloation  of  the;  coro- 
nary arteries  are  ordinary, but  by  no  means  cob- 
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stant  sequelse  of  similar  changes  in  the  root  of  the 
aorta.  The  disease  may  be  general,  affecting 
both  vessels  equally  or  unequally ;  or  it  may  be 
limited  to  one  of  them,  or  even  to  a  primary  branch 
of  either;  and  may  lead  to  fatty  degeneration  or 
fibroid  change  of  the  corresponding  substance 
of  the  heart.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Erichsen 
and  M.  Schiff  have  proved  that  the  nutrition  of 
the  heart  in  health  depends  upon  a  free  coronary 
circulation,  and  pathology  has  confirmed  this  con- 
clusion. Dr.  Quain  found  the  coronary  arteries 
diseased  or  obstructed  in  13  out  of  33  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  in  one  of 
these'  cases,  the  trunks  of  both  vessels  being 
healthy,  a  calcified  coronary  branch  led  to  the 
only  portion  of  the  heart  exhibiting  fatty.change. 
Of  65  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
collated  by  the  author  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  London  Pathological  Society,  21  exhi- 
bited atheromatous  or  calcific  change  of  the 
coronary  arteries.  In  10  of  these  death  oc- 
curred by  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  1  by 
rupture  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  2  by  rup- 
ture of  the  septum  veutriculorum,  the  coronary 
branch  leading  to  the  seat  of  rupture  having 
been,  in  every  instance,  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  disease  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
vessel.  From  the  foregoing  statistics  it  wduld 
appear,  that  whilst  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  may  exist  independently  of  disease  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  the  latter  condition  may  be 
legarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  fatty  change 
in  the  heart,  in  the  proportion  of  about  38  per 
cent,  of  all  cases. 

STMPTOMa  AND  SiGKS. — ^Thcre  are  none  which 
are  peculiar  to  this  disease ;  those  which  exist 
being  due  to  the  consecutive  changes  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart.  The  doctrine  formerly 
held,  that  calcification  of  the  coronary  arteries 
was  the  cause  of  angina  pectoris,  is  no  longer 
tenable.  In  an  example  of  this  disease  in  its 
most  typical  form,  eventuating  in  death,  which 
recently  came  under  the.  writer's  notice,  the 
coronary  arteries  were  found,  on  examination, 
to  be  perfectly  sound. 

6.  Aneurism  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  athero- 
matous or  calcific"  changes  in  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  and  may,  ■  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
disease  of  mid(Ue  or  advanced  age.  Br.  Gee 
has,  however,  published  an  example  of  coronary 
aneurism  in  which  the  patient  was  a  boy  of  only 
seven  years. 

Stmptoms  and  Signs. — There  is  no  positive 
indication  of  coronary  aneurism  during  life. 
When  the  termination  is  fatal,  as  it  usnaUy'is, 
death  occurs  by  haemorrhage  into  the  psricardium 
from  rupture  of  the  sac. 

c.  Oooluslon  of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary 
arteries  has  been  met  with  only  in  connection 
with  calcific  changes  in  the  root  of  the  aorta,  a 
partially  detached  calcareous  plate  overlying  the 
orifice  of  either  vessel  (both  are  rarely  affected), 
and  partially  or  completely  shutting  off  the  cir- 
culation. Tliere  are  no  symptoms  distinct  from 
those  of  the  principal  disease. 

d.  Thrombosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  a 
frequent  result  of  disease  in  the  coats  of  these 
vessels;  and,  owing  to  their  small  size,  complete 
blocking  and  arrest  of  circulation  through  them 
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are  the  ordinary  consequences  of  this  accident. 
The  heart-substance,  depending  upon  the  oc- 
cluded vessel  for  its  vascular  supply,  quickly 
undergoes  the  atrophic  changes  of  fibroid  or'fatty 
degeneration.  Special  symptoms  are  entirely 
wanting. 

Disease  or  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
with  the  ordinary  consequences — fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  anaamia  with  white  soften- 
ing of  the  brain — are  the  conditions  usually  found 
in  cases  of  permanently  slow  pulse. 

«.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries 
has  been  recorded  in  a  few  instances,  but  its  identi- 
fication depended  entirely  up6n  the  history  and  the 
concomitant  symptoms,  the  deposit  being  histolo- 
gically indistinguishable  from  ordinary  atherbma. 
Thomas  Hatdew.  ■ 

OOBPOBA  AMYLAOE A  (gorpus,  a  body ; 
and  amyhim,  starch). — These  minute  bodies,  which 
were  described  in  thi?  country  by  Dr.  Quain  and 
Dr,  Hughes  Bennett  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  vols,  of 
tho  Transactioiis  of  the  Pathological  Society, 
were  thus  named  by  Yjrchow.  They  are  generally 
only  visible  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
but ,  sometimes  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  and  now  and  .then  attain  some 
size.  Usually  they  ^e  round  or  oval,  and  pre- 
sent a  concentric,  laininated  arrangement,  which 
is  made  more  apparent  by  the  action  of  acetic 
acid.  They  often  have. a  yellowish  tinge.  In  ap- 
pearance corpora  amylacea  somewhat  resemble 
starch-granules,  and  they  are  tinged  brown  or 
bluish  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  them..  These 
bodies  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  composed 
of  stanch,  and  hence  their  name.  This  is  not 
t\e  case,  hqwever,  and  thejr  actual  chemical  com- 
position is  not  clearly  known ;  i  it  probably 
differs  in  different  structures.  Bodies,  resembling 
corpora  amylacea  in  appearance  and  arrangement 
have  been  found  in  various  parts,  but  they  have 
attracted  most  attention  iij  Qpnnexion. with  the 
nerve-centres,  being  particularly  .observed  when 
these  are  the  seat  of  atrophy  or  degeneration ; 
they  are.ajsp  seen  ir^  the  choroid  plexus, . 

Fbsdbbick  T.  Bobebts. 

COKPOBA    QtrADBIGEIillTA, 

Lesions  of. — The  facts  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  experimental  physiology  tend  to  show  that 
the  corpora  quadrigeihina  {corpora  bigemina'oi 
optic  lobes  of  the  lower  vertebrates)  are  in  rela- 
>tion  not  only  with  vision  and  iirido-motor  co 
ordination,  but  also  with  those  functions  which 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  independent  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  viz.,  equilibration  and  locomotor 
co-ordination. 

The  fects  of  human  pathology,  though  not 
opposed  to  these  data,  cannot  be  made  the  basis 
of  very  precise  concliisions  as  to  the  diagnostic 
indications  of  disease  of  these  ganglia,  as  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  to  find  disease  liniited  to  this 
region  anatomically  or  functionally. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  are,  however,  not 
unfrequently  involved  in  lesions  which  invade 
neighbouring  parts,  such  as  meningitis — simple 
and  tubercular,  tumours,  especially  of  the 
pineal  gland  and  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum, &o. ;  but  disease  strictly  limited  to  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  such  as  local  softening,  ip 
extremely  rare,  and  haemorrhage  is  unknown. 
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It  is  a  fact  agreed  on  by  all  experimenters 
that  when  the  anterior  tubercles,  -which  are  more 
especially  connected  -with  the  optic  tracts,  are 
destroyed,  Tision  is  abolished,  and  that  if  the 
lesion  is  unilateral,  the  blindness  occurs  on  the 
side  opposite  the  lesion. 

These  phenomena  in  animals  are  in  accordance 
-with  -what  has  been  observed  in  man.  Dr. 
Bastian  has  recorded  a  case  of  total  blindness,  in 
■which  the  cause  proved  to  be  softening  limited 
to  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemma,  {Paralysis  from  Brain  Disease,  p.  116). 

It  has  been  found  experimentally  in  animals, 
and  also  in  man,  that  atrophy  of  the  opposite 
tubercle  ensues  when  the  eye  has  been  destroyed. 
Irido-motor  action  is  also  paralysed  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  corpora  quadiigemina,  a  result  -which, 
however,  is  stated  not  to  occur  unless  the  injury 
is  more  than  superficial  and  implicates  the  oculo- 
motor nuclei. 

Disturbances  of  equilibration  and  co-ordina- 
tion also  result  from  lesion  of  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina.  These  are  attributed  to  lesion  of  the 
subjacent  tracts,  and,  according  to  Lussana  and 
Lemoigne,  more  particularly  to  lesion  of  the 
subjacent  superior  cerebellar  peduncle.  For  his 
o-wn  part,  the  -writer  thinks  that  all  attempts  at 
differentiation  are  pure  hypotheses,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  question  must  remain  so.  But, 
from  whatever  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  disturbances  alluded  to  do  occur. 

Irritation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  on  one 
side  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  a  hemi- 
opisthotonus  of  the  opposite  side,  which  becomes 
general  if  the  irritation  is  prolonged  or  bilateral, 
the  head  being  retracted  and  the  legs  extended, 
trismus  also  being  very  marked.  According  to 
Lussana  and  Lemoigne  unilateral  lesion  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemima  causes  an  incurration  of 
the  trunk  and  gyration  to  the  side  of  lesion. 
This  would  agree  -with  the  effects  of  irritation, 
being  naturally  a  reversal  of  the  phenomena. 
Clinical  illustrations  of  these  facts  in  the  lower 
animals  are  difficult  to  find,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned ;  but  a  case  reported  by  Dr. 
I>aSS.n(Clin.Soo.Trans^  vol.  ix.,  p.  187),  whidithe 
writer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  examin- 
ing post  mortem,  is  important  in  this  relation. 
This  was  a_  case  of  tumour  of  the  pineal  gland; 
which,  besides  passing  forward  into  the  third 
ventricle,  pushed  underneath  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  stretching  and  causing  atrophy  of  the. 
corpora  quadrigemina.  The  symptoms,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  cerebral  tumour,  -viz.,  violent 
occipital  headache  and  double  optic  neuritis, 
were  double  vision  followed  by  loss  of  sight,  ver- 
tigo, specially  marked  when  the  eyes  were  open, 
staggering  gait,  and  tendency  to  retraction  of 
the  head  and  rigidity  of  the  dorsal  muscles. 
The  pupils  were  large  and  sluggish.  These 
symptoms,  to  a  certain  extent,  resemble  those 
caused  by  tumour  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  it  is  a  question  how  far  these  latter 
may  be  due  to  mechanical  irritation  of  these 
ganglia.  But  we  may  infer  that  such  a  combi- 
nation of  symptoms  as  the  above  points  to  lesion 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  or  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  though  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  absolute  limitation  of  the  lesion. 

Naturally  tho  same  secondary  affection  of  the 
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functions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  occurs 
from  tumours  situated  in  this  region,  as  in  casea 
of  tumours  of  the  middle  cerebellar  lobe. 

Pressure  on  the  veins  of  Galen  leads  to  dropsy 
of  the  cerebral  ventricles,  and  its  oonsequenccB 
on  the  cerebral  circulation  and  functions. 

D.  Fbeeiee. 

OORPUIiElTOll  {corpus,  a  body,  and  leiiim, 
thick). — An  undue  accumulation  of  fat  in  the 
body.    See  Obesity. 

COBPtrSCLB  {cor^uscvilum,  a  little  body). 
— In  physiology  and  pathology  this  word  ia 
generally  used  as  synonymous  with  cell.  See  Cmi. 

OOBPtrS  STKIATUM,  Lesions  of.— 
The  corpus  striatum  of  English  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology comprises  various  structures  which  have 
received  special  names,  viz. :  ^'inwolMsca'aialus, 
or  intra-ventricular  nucleus,  which  is  exposed  to 
view  by  laying  open  the  lateral  ventricle ;  the 
nuclevs  lentwalaris,  or  extra-ventricular  nudoM, 
consisting  of  three  divisions,  and  subjacent  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  Island  of  Eeil ;  together 
■with  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  or  peduncular 
expansion,  which  forms  part  of  the  'projection 
system'  between  the  cortex  and  cms  cerebri. 

This  differentiation  is  considered  necessaryi 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  effects  of  lesion  of  the 
corpus  striatum  -will  differ  according  to  the  part 
involved,  although  up  to  the  present  it  cannot  bs 
said  that  this  has  been  conclusively  established. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the 
excessive  rarity  of  lesions  which  have  an  exact 
anatomical  and  functional  circumscription. 

Physiological  experiment,  while  thoroughly  in 
harmony  -with  clinical  and  pathological  obser- 
vations respecting  the  effects  of  lesion'  of  tho 
corpus  striatum,  has  not  succeeded  in  defining 
the  functions  of  its  several  parts,  if  such  differ- 
entiation exists,  with  any  degree  of  precision. 
The  statements  made  by  some  physiologists  on 
the  point,  do  not  seem  to  the  -writer  to  rest  -on 
any  satisfactory  basis. 

The  corpus  striatum  is  especially  liable  to 
lesion  from  embolism  or  rupture  of  its  blood- 
vessels. These  are  furnished  principally  by 
the  middle  cerebral  artery,  which  in  the  first 
part  of  its  course  sends  off  numerous  straight 
twigs,  which  sink  into  the  anterior  perforated 
space,  and  supply  this  ganglion  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  optic  thalamus.  Owing  to  their 
position,  and  direction  as  regards  tho  main  cur- 
rent, they  are  easily  ruptured  or  blocked  up, 
and  owing  to  their  being  of  the  nature  of  '  end 
arteries,'  and  almost  destitute  of  auastomoseswith 
other  cerebral  arteries,  embolism  rapidly  leads 
to  softening  of  tho  regions  which  they  nourish. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  lesion  of  tho 
corpus  striatum  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  or  stages. 

First  stage. — This  includes  certain  symptoms 
which  are  more  or  less  transient,  and  depend 
chiefly  on  the  suddenness  of  the  lesion  and 
functional  disturbance  of  other  parts. 

To  the  latter  belong  the  symptoms  usually 
accompanying  an  apoplectic  seizure  (apoplexy), 
as  also  the  loss  or  diminution  of  sensation  onthe 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  consequence  of  pressure  on,  or  functional 
interference  with,  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  in- 
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temal  capsule  by  effusion  into  the  corpua  stria- 
tum. The  symptoms  due  to  the  suddenness  of 
the  lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum  as  such,  are 
complete  paralysis  of  every  voluntary  movement 
oa  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  occasionally 
varied  by  con^nilsive  spsms  of  the  paralysed 
side,  and  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and 
eyes  towards  the  sound  side.  This  latter  symp- 
tom is  due  to  the  centres  for  the  head  and  eyes 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere  suddenly  losing  their 
antagonists.  The  temperature  of  the  paralysed 
side  is  as  a  rule  higher  than  that  of  the  sound 
side;  The  total  paralysis  and  flaccidity  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  conjugate  de- 
viation of  the  head  and  eyes,  are  transient 
symptoms,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day 
01  two. 

Second  stage.  —  This  stage  includes  those 
symptoms  which  continue  for  a  variable  period, 
suter  those  depending  on  the  suddenness  and 
disturbing  effect  of  the  lesion  have  passed  off. 
They  constitute  the  common  type  of  hemiplegia 
or  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  on  the  side 
opposite  the  lesion.  The  face,  arm,  and  leg, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal muscles  on  the  one  side  of  the  body,  are 
affected.  The  paralysis  does  not  affect  all  these 
parts  equally.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
stated  that  those  movements  are  most  affected 
which  are  most  independent  of  those  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  which  are  most  complex  and 
delicate. 

Hence  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm 
are  more  affected  than  those  of  the  face  or  leg, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  latter  are  more 
commonly  exercised  in  associated  or  alternating 
action  with  those  of  the  other  side.  The  facial 
paralysis  is  most  marked  in  the  lower  facial  re- 
gion. The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  more  or  less 
paretic,  but  never  paralysed  to  the  extent  which 
occursinBell's  or  true  facial  paralysis,  depending 
en  lesion  of  the  portio  dura.  The  angle  of  the 
mouth  on  the  paralysed  side  hangs  lower,  and 
the  tongue  deviates  slightly  to  the  paralysed 
side.  The  weakness  of  the  facial  muscles  is 
best  brought  out  when  the  patient  smiles  or 
tries  to  whistle.  The  face  then  becomes  drawn 
to  the  sound  side.  While  some  volitional  cori- 
trol  may  have  been  acquired  over  the  leg,  the 
hand  and  arm  remain  perfectly  motionless. 

In  the  process  of  recovery,  the  leg  recovers 
before  the  arm,  and  as  a  rule  the  recovery  pro- 
ceeds from  the  proximal  to  the  distal  end  of 
the  limb,  the  shoulder  and  hip  movements  being 
regained  before  those  of  the  hand  or  foot.  The 
flexors  regain  their  power  before  the  extensors. 

'  The  sensibility  'of  the  paralysed  parts  is  un- 
impaired; the  superficial  reflexes  are  diminished, 
the  deep  (tendon)  reflexes  increased. 

The  faiadio  contractility  of  the  muscles  is 
unimpaired,  occasionally  rather  increased  than 
diminished. 

The  muscles  do  not  undergo  atrophy  except 
by  disuse. 

The  temperature  of  the  paralysed  limbs,  which 
at  first  is  usually  increased,  is  generally  found 
to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  sound  side,  to  the 
•  extent  of  a  degree,  more  or  less. 

Recovery  may  take  place  from  all  the  symp^ 
tcmis  of  this  stage,  within  a  period  varying  from 


weeks  to  months,  or  the  patient  may  pass  into 
the  third  stage. 

Third  stage. — The  special  symptoms  of  this . 
stage  are  the  ocourrenoo  of  what  is  termed  '  late 
rigidity '  in  the  paralysed  limbs,  a  condition  of 
evil  import.  This  rigidity  shows  itself  most 
frequently  in  the  arm,  but  it  is  common  enough 
in  both  limbs.  The  rigidity  affects  the  flexors 
more  particularly,  and  causes  the  limb  to  as^ 
sume  a  position  in  which  the  flexors  predomi- 
nate. It  is  variable  in  degree  and  at  first  is 
capable  of  being  overcome.  At  first  also,  it  is 
remittent,  tending  to  give  way  when  the  patient 
abstains  from  volitional  efforts  or  from  excite- 
ment, and  seems  almost  gone  on  waking  from 
sleep  or  when  the  patient  yawns  or  stretches 
himself. 

gradually  it  assumes  a  more  intense  foim; 
and  the  limb  becomes  permanently  fixed  and 
rigid. 

After  death,  this  condition  is  found  to  coin- 
cide with  descending  sclerosis  of  the  motor 
tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  dege- 
neration proceeds  from  the  seat  of  lesion  down- 
wards through  the  crus,  pons,  pyramid  of  the 
same  side,  and  then  across  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the 
paralysed  side.  Frequently  also,  a  similar  track 
of  degeneration  is  found  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  on  the 
same  side  as  the  brain-lesion  (Charcot,  Tiirck, 
&o). 

Even  during  the  rigid  stage,  there  is,  as  a, 
rule,  no  trophic  degeneration  of  the  muscles  or 
annihilation  of  faradic  contractility,  though  the 
muscles  waste  from  disuse  unless  artificially 
stimulated.  But  in  some  rare  instances  as 
Charcot  has  shown,  the  secondary  degeneration 
invades  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord, 
in  which  case  amyotrophy  or  trophic  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscles  ensues. 

There  is  no  recovery  from  this  condition. 

Variations  and  complications. — Though  gene- 
ral hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  without 
affection  of  sensation,  is  the  type  of  disease  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  certain  variations  and 
complications  have  been  observed,  some  of  which 
still  require  elucidation. 

When  sensation  is  permanently  affected  along 
with  voluntary  motion,  we  have  reason  to  re- 
gard the  lesion  as  not  confined  to  the  corpus 
striatum,  but  as  implicating  also  the  posterior 
part  of  the  internal  capsule  and  the  thalamus, 
an  occurrence  by  no  means  rare.  When  the 
lesion  affects  only  the  grey  matter  of  the  nu- 
cleus oaudatus,  it  is  said  that  the  hemiplegia  is 
as  a  rule  comparatively  slight  and  transitory. 

Similar  affection  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis  is 
said  to  produce  more  marked  paralysis  than 
that  caused  by  affection  of  the  nucleus  caudatus, 
but  also  not  of  a  permanent  kind.  When,  how- 
ever, the  lesion  causes  rupture  of  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  hemi- 
plegia is  most  marked  and  most  enduring.  It  is 
this  lesion  only  which  gives  rise  to  secondary 
degeneration  of  the  motor  tracts  and  permanent 
rigidity. 

Cases  are  on  record  in  which  lesions  of  the 
corpus  striatum  have  given  rise,  not  to  general 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  but  to  mono- 
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plegia,  such  as  paralysis  of  the  face  or  of  one 
or  other  limb.  We  cannot  yet  say  whether  the 
lesions  in  these  cases  affected  specially  differ- 
entiated centres  or  medullary  fibres,  but  that 
such  may  be  the  case  is  not  impossible,  though 
the  subject  requires  iuTestigation. 

Cases  are  also  on  record  of  paralysis  occur- 
ring on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  lesion. 
The  real  existence  and  explanation  of  such  ex- 
ceptional occurrences  are  still  sfubjvdiee,  and 
though  various  explanations  may  be  suggested, 
it  is  well  to  wait  for  further  instances,  carefully 
investigated  by  accurate  modern  methods,  before 
pronouncing  definitively  on  the  Question, 

Treatment. — It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
treatment  of  lesions  of  the  corpus  striatum,  as 
this  is  considered  under  the  head  of  the  various 
diseases  cif  the  Brain.  D.  !F£krier. 

COEKELATIOIT. — This  term  is  used  in 
medicine  almost  exclusively  in  reference  to  the 
aetiology  of  disease,  and  in  this  relation  princi- 
pally in  regard  to  the  zjraiotie  diseases.  The 
term  '  correlation  of  the  physical  forces '  may  be 
taken  as  implying  that  the  several  forces  are 
capable  of  being  converted  into  or  of  giving 
place  to  one  another  when  they  are  permitted  to 
act  under  certain  conditions,  and  that  they  are 
all  related  to  a  common  cause.  It  is  very  much 
the  same  idea  that  is  implied  by  the  term  '  Cor- 
relation of  the  Zymotic  Diseases/  a  subject  which 
has  recently  been  discussed  in  a  separate  work 
by  A.  "Wolff. 

It  is  contended  that  the  several  contagious 
diseases  of  a  general  type  (the  exanthemata)  do 
not,  necessarily  and  in  all  cases,  reproduce  their 
like;  but  that  occasionally,  the  contagious  par- 
ticles thrown  off  from  the  same  sick  person  suf- 
fering from  some  one  of  the  diseases  {e.g.  scar- 
latina) may  suffice  to  engender  one  or  more 
different  kinds  of  disease,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  this  matter  operates — that  is  according 
as  it  may  be  swallowed,'  taken  into  the  system 
through  the  pulmonary  surface,  or  through  some 
other  mucous-membrane  or  skin  abrasion.  These 
diseases  are  said  to  be  correlated,  therefore,  on 
account  of  this  assumed  relation  to  a  common 
cause — a  specific  contagium.  According  to  this 
notion  the  seat  of  primary  action  and  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  patient  are  factors 
which  largely  influence  the  form  of  disease 
which  will  ultimately  manifest  itself  as  a  result 
of  the  contact  of  any  given  contagium.  This 
view  has  at  present  scarcely  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  an  ingenious  speculation — ^though  it  is 
One  which  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  further 
attention. 

Diseases  may  be  said  to  be  correlated  also 
when  they  are  severally  related  to  the  same 
cause  acting  with  different  degrees  of  intensity. 
Thus  it  is  held  by  some  epidemiologists  that 
the  plague  is  only  a  malignant  form  of  typhus ; 
that-yellow  fever  is  due  to  a  more  intense  form 
or  action  of  the  same  poison  as  suffices  at  other 
times  to  engender  intermittent  or  remittent 
fever ;  and  that  summer  diarrhcea,  cholerine,  and 
cholera  are  also  but  different  manifestations  of 
one  common  though  variable  cause. 

Similarly  it  is  held  by  many  surgeons  that 
ordinary  surgical  fever,  pysemia,  and  septicasmia 
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are  correlated  effects.  They  maintain  that  the 
appearance  of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid 
states  after  a  surgical  operation  is  dependent  in 
the  main  upon  differences  in  the  constitutional 
condition  of  their  patients,  and,tooreover,  that 
these  forms  of  disease  are  further  linked  to  one 
another  by  numerous  intermediate  states.  This 
point  of  view  has  been  both  strengthened  and 
extended  of  late,  by'  some  of  the  experimental 
researches  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson.  He  found 
that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  same  inflammatory  product,  exe- 
cuted at  the  same  time,  would  often  produce 
quite  different  effects  upon  different  anilhals  of 
the  same  species.  At  one  time  a  typical  sep- 
ticaemia proved  rapidly  fatal,  at  another  a 
slower  pyaemic  process  was  established,  whifet 
in  a  tlhird  animal  the  still  more  chronic  process  o{ 
so-called  tuberculosis  was  set  up.  Here  we  get 
out  of  the  region  of  speculation  into  that  of  fact. 
The  term  correlation  is  only '  applicable  to 
communicable  diseases,  otherwise  its  leading 
signification,  viz.  convertibility,  could  not  Be 
fulfilled.  Hence  it  is  that  though  very  many 
diseases  may  arise  from  the  operation  upon  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  some  common  cause  (such 
as  exposure  to  cold),  the  maladies  which  may 
result  from  such  a  cause  no  one  would  think  nf 
speaking  of  as  correlated. 

H.  Charlton  Bastun. 

COEEOSIVE  StTBLIMATE,  Poisoning 
by.     See  Mebcuey,  Poisoning  by. 

CORTZA  (K(}p«fo,  a  running  froni  the  head], 
— A  synonym  for  nasal  catarrh.  &c  Ca'taeeh. 
;  COUaH.— Stnon.  :  Tussis;  'Ei.  Toux;  Ger. 


Description. — The  aot  of  coughing  consists  in 
one  or  more  abrupt  forcible  expirations^  accom- 
panied by  contraction  qf  the  glgttis,<^  :First  a 
deep  inspiration  is  taken,  the  glottis isiclosedifor 
a  moment,  and  then  it  is  opened  by  the  preBSBTSipf 
the  air  forced  out  by  the  combined  action  of  ii^ 
thoracic  and  abdominal  expiratory  muscles.  Witjb 
the  air  thus  suddenly  expelled,  any  foreign 
matter  that  may  be  in  the  larynx  or  bronchi  is 
driven  into  the  pharynx  or  the  mouth. 
.  ^TioLOOT. — The  .immediate  cause  of  coiigh  is 
the  presence  of  an  irritant,  mechanical: or  sympa; 
thetio,  affecting  the  surface  of  the  air-tubes  or 
the  nerves  that  supply  them,  and  it  is  the  objecj 
of  the  cough  to  remove  this  source  of  irritation. 

The  sensibility  of  the  respiratory  surfaces  is 
greatest  at  the  commencement — the  glottis  being 
an  ever-watchful  janitor.  It  may  beincreased 
by  congestion  or  inflammation,  or  by  thfljcontinued 
act  of  coughing.  Even  the  mere  inhalation  of  eool 
or  dry  air  may,  in  asthma  or  bronchial  conges- 
tion, be  sufficient  to  excite  cough.  The  result 
of  the  irritation  is  to  increase  the  natural  secre- 
tion, and  to  alter  its  characters  (see  Exfeotoea- 
tion). 

Cough  may  be  due  to  numerous  refies  causes, 
such  as  gastric  irritation,  .saivdisorder,  i  or 
aneuriemal  ■  or  other  pressure  on  the  vagus,  re- 
current, or  sympathetic  nerves.  The  act  maj 
also  be  caused  by  a  longuTula  or  enlarged  tonsil;  • 
a  granular  state  of  the  pharyngeal  or  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane;:  polypi    or   othej!  foreign 
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Txxiiea  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  even  in  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus ;  various  aftections  of  the 
hronchial  tubes — e.g.,  undue  dryness,  hypersemia, 
alteration  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  bron- 
chial secretion,  or  inflammatory  affectipns;  in- 
flammation of  the  lungf  or  {ileura,;  or  tubercle, 
cancer,  or  other  growths  in  or  near  the  lung. 

SiAQKOsis. —  Cough  is  not  a  disease  to  be 
treated,  but  a  symptom  to  be  traced  to  its 
source.  An  inspection  of  the  pharynx  and 
larynx  and  a  physical  examination  of  the  chest 
will  generally  snfftce  to  detect  the  cause. 

The  character  of  the  cough  is  often  quite 
Tpathogilomonic — e.g.,  the  '  -whoop '  of  whooping 
cough ;  the  '  bark '  of  hysteria ;  the  catchihg, 
paiffful  cough  of  pleurisy;  the  slight  'hack'  of 
early  phthisis,  and  the  equally  distinctive  cough 
of  advanced-phthisis  with  laryngeal  ulceration  ; 
the  loud  clanging  coxigh  due  to  pressure  on  the 
trachea  or  laryngeal  nerves ;  the  spaBinodio, 
suffocative  cough  of  asthma. 

The  'tightness'  or  '  looseness'  of  cough,  indi- 
cating the  absence  or  presence  of  secretion,  is  a 
valuable  guide  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. ' 

The  absence  of  cough  is  no  proof  of  the  absence 
of  serious  lesion :  while  the  presence  of  a  few 
granulations  in  the  lung  is  often  productive  of  in- 
cessant and  uncontrollable  cough,  long-continued 
destructive  disease  may  exist  without  it.    ■ 

Tebatkent. — Before  prescribing  for  a  cough 
it  is  of  course  essenti&l  to  ascertain  its  cause ; 
and  the  simplest  and  most  innocuous  remedies 
should  be  first  used.  The  routine  treatment  of 
cough  by  sedatives  is  as  injurious  as  is  their  use 
in  diarrhoea.  The  secretions  which  ought  to  be 
removed  are  thus,  in  either  case,  locked  up,-  and 
the  irritation,  which  would  have  been  transient, 
becomes  established. 

If  the  tonsils  are  found  much  enlarged,  or  the 
uvula  pendulous  and  irritating  the '  epiglottis, 
caustics  or  the  guillotine  will  remove  the  evil. 
If  a  granular  state  of  the  pharyngeal  mem- 
brane, dependent  on  torpid  or  engorged  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  gout,  or  hepatic  obstruction,  exists, 
it  may  be  treated  by  local  astringents  and 
general  deobstruents. 

A  lax  or  congested  state  of  the  laryngeal 
membrane,  due  to  overwork  of  voice,  or  the  un* 
due  direction  of  attention  to  the  vocal  apparatus 
(clergyman's  sore-throat)j  is  best  treated,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's!  experience)  by  the  local  ap- 
plication of  iodine  dissolved  in  spirit  and  oUve 
oil.  Undue  dryness,  simple  hypersemia,  or  hyper- 
esthesia of  tie  respiratory  mucous  tract,  may 
often  be  relieved  by  the  act  of  sipping  and 
slowly  swallowing  cold  water,  or  the  i  decoction 
of  Iceland  moss,  fruit  lozenges,  gum  arable, 
liquorice,  or  linseed  tea*  Sucking  ice  or  in- 
haling steam  is  very  often  aU  that  is  needed. 
In  the  early  stage  of  catarrhal  sore-throat, 
chlorate  of  potash  in  crystal,  or  in  the  form 
of  lozenge,  should  not  be  neglected.  The  use 
of  glycerine  of  tannin,  or  nitrate  of  silver  dis- 
solved in  glycerine  (half  a  drachm  to  one  ounce) 
is  of  more  service  lin  relaxed  throat  than  alum 
or  tannin  gargle ;  indeed,  the  free  use  of  -well-se- 
lected lozenges  has  rendered  the  employment  of 
gargles  well-nigh  obsolete.  The  former  can  be 
constantly,  the  latter  but  seldom  applied. 

Medicinal  treatmmt. — If  it  ,is  dtesired  to  in- 
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crease  the  fluidity  of  the  secretion,  squill  or 
ipecacuanha  may  be  used,  or  better  still,  tartar 
emetic  in  small  doses,  which  is  best  given  in 
effervescence  with  ammonia  and  citric  acid.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  syrups  and  nausea- 
ting expectorants  are  apt  to  do  harm  by  enfeeb- 
ling or  disturbing  digestion.  Tincture  of  aconite 
in  three-drop  doses  is  often  of  value  in  allaying 
irritable  cough,  especially  when  fever  is  present. 
Gelseminum  is  the  novel  remedy  for  the  same 
purpose.  Of  the  direct  sedatives,  morphia  is 
the  most  valuable ;  it  proves  of  service  in  very 
small  doses,  iVgr.  in  a  lozenge  being  often  ado- 
quate.  Conium,  with  or  without  morphia,  suite 
some  persons ;  hydrocyanic  acid  still  more ; 
and  Indian  hemp  is  also  of  value.  The  bro-^ 
mides,  in  combination  with  chloral,  have  recently 
gained  great  repute  j  the  latter  should  be  given 
with  caution.  The  power  of  the  bromide  of 
ammonium  in  allaying  spasmodic  cough  is  re- 
markable.- An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  01  mjistard  may  be  useful  in  relieving 
cough,  by  expelling  secretion  when  this  has  ac- 
cumulated in  large  quantity.  If  cough  causes 
vomiting,  food  should  be  taken  in  small  quaati- 
ties,  fluids  should  be  limited,  and  a  little  capsicum 
or  sj*iced  braiidy  '  stays  the  stomach.' 

^eternal  applieations.^-The  use  of  counter- 
irritants  must  not  be  neglected.  In  the  inflam- 
matory stage  of  bronchitis,  for  instance,  linseed 
and  mustard  poultices,  and  in  the  later  stages, 
iodine  or  croton  oil  are  of  great  use.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  small  blister  or  vesicating  fluid  is 
a  remedy  not  to  be  forgotten  in  some  cases. 

Inhalations. — Infusion  of  hops  as  an  inhalation 
is  a  useful  calmative;  iodine  is  indicated  in  re- 
laxed conditions  in  strumous  subjects.  Chloro- 
form (10  to  15  minims)  mixed  with  Eau  do 
Cologne,  and  inhaled  from  a  handkerchief,  is  use- 
ful in  other  cases.  By  means  of  the  spray-inhaler, 
many  non- volatile  preparations  may  be  applied  t;b 
the  respiratory  passages.  A  solution  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  is  very  useful  in  liquefying  tenacious 
secretion:.  <  Tannio'aoid,  alum,iperchloride  of  iron, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  aU  valuable.  Of  seda- 
tives, henbane,  conium,  camphor ;  and  of  anti- 
septics, sulphurous  and  carbolic  acids  are  ser- 
viceable as  inhalants.  In  chronic  granular 
disease  of  the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  mucous 
membrsines,  ■  the i. sulphurous  waters  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,'  Aix-les-Bains,  and  St.  Saveur  in  the 
Pyrenees,  when  inhaled  in  an  atomised  state,  are 
of  distinct  service. 

Patients  may  be  thus  taught  how  to  cough : — 
Tiy  to  suppress  the  inclination,  until  the  secre- 
tion that  causes  the  cough  is  within  reach,  then 
take  a  deep,  and  deliberate  inspiration,  and  the 
accumulated  phlegm  is  removed  at  a  singl6.eJfort. 
By  inhaling  steam  from  a  hot  sponge'  or  basin 
of  boiling  water  on  first  waking  from  sleep,  the 
inspissated  secretion,  which  is  apt  to  be  difficult 
to  move,  may  be  easily  loosened  and  expelled. 
An  ipecacuanha  lozenge  may  serve  a  similar 
purpose.  E.  S-jthes  Thompson. 

COU1J-TEK.IH-DI0ATIO1J-.   &e  CoNiBA- 

UrDICATION. 

COXrilTEB  -  IKEITAITTS.  —  The  term 
counter-irritation  imphes  any  irritation  arti- 
ficially established  with  a  view  to  diminish, 
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eonnteraot,  or  remove  certain  morbid  processeB 
which  may  be  going  on  in  a  more  or  lees  remote 
part  of  the  system.  The  substances  employed  in 
establishing  this  state  are  called  counter-irri- 
tants, and  may  be  classified  as  follows,  according 
to  degree  of  action : — 1.  Rubefacients  ;  2.  Epi- 
spastics,  vesicants,  or  blistering  agents  ;  3.  Pus- 
tulants. 

Although  some  therapeutists  have  of  late  been 
disposed  to  question  the  value  of  counter-irri- 
tants, on  the  theoretical  ground  of  inability  to 
explain  their  mode  of  action,  yet  there  is  not 
wanting  evidence,  both  from  clinical  observation 
and  physiological  experiment,  that  irritation  in 
one  part  of  the  body  may  afFeet  the  functions 
and  nutrition  of  other  parts.  That  stimulation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  surface  can  influence  de- 
cidedly the  circulation  of  deeper  parts  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Brown-S4quard :  for  he 
found  that  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  back, 
over  the  kidneys,  caused  a  contraction  of  the 
arteries  supplying  those  organs.  From  this  ex- 
periment we  can  understand  how  a  blister  may 
relieve  a  sudden  internal  congestion  in  the  lungs 
or  brain,  and  how  it  may  act  in  restoring  tone 
to  dilated  and  paralysed  capillaries, 

Eevulsion  and  derivation  are  both  examples  of 
counter-irritation.  In  the  first,  the  induced  mor- 
bid action  is  set  up  in  a  part  remote  from  the 
primary  disease,  as  when  mustard  poultices  are 
applied  to  the  feet  in  an  attack  of  apoplexy ;  in 
the  second,  derivative  action  is  set  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  primary  malady,  as  when 
a  blister  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck  for  the 
relief  of  cerebral  disorder. 

Rubefacients.  —  Action.  —  These  remedies, 
applied  to  the  skin,  produce  local  warmth  and 
redness  from  increased  fiow  of  blood  in  the 
cutaneous  vessels.  The  local  hypersemia  tlius 
induced  subsides  gradually  on  ceasing  to  employ 
the  rubefacient;  but  sometimes,  when  the  action 
of  this  has  been  prolonged,  the  epidermis  may 
peel  off,  and  more  or  less  local  soreness  remain. 
Rubefacients  are  usually  quick  in  action ;  their 
local  after-effects  are  trifiing;  and  they  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  without  injury  over  a  large 
extent  of  surface. 

Enumeration  and  AppUcation. — Examples  of 
rubefacients  are  found  in  Ammonia  and  Ammo- 
niacal  Liniments  or  Embrocations;  Mustard 
Wasters  and  Liniment;  Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard  ; 
Oils  of  Turpentine  and  Cajuput;  and  Iodine. 
Hot  water  is  at  times  applied  on  a  sponge  or 
flannel  to  produce  a  speedy  counter-irritant  and 
derivative  effect  in  relieving  sudden  internal  con- 
gestion and  spasm,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  croup, 
laryngitis,  and  laryngismus  stridulus.  The  Cata- 
plasma  Sinapis,  or  mustard  poultice,  is  a  useful 
and  rapidly-acting  rubefacient  in  inflammation, 
spasm,  and  neuralgic  pain.  Dr.  Garrod  recom- 
mends a  very  useful  sinapism,  made  by  mixing 
10  minims  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard  with  1  oz. 
of  spirit  of  camphor,  and  sprinkling  this  on 
impermeable  piline.  EigoUot's  mustard  leaves, 
and  the  Charta  Sinapis  or  mustard-paper  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  applied  to  the  skin,  produce  a 
speedy  rubefaotion  of  the  surface.  Vinegar 
BhoiJld  not  be  added  to  mustard  poultices;  but 
by  mixing  some  oil  of  turpentine  or  a  little 
powdered  capsicum  in  a  mustard  poultice,  its 


rapidity  of  action  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient 
can  be  greatly  increased.     Where,,  on  the  other 
hand,  a   gentle  stimulation  with  warmth  and 
moisture  to  the  surface  are  desired,  as  in  some 
cases  of  pneumonia,  a  linseed-mcal  poultice  may 
be  used,  with  its  surface  sprinkled  lightly  over 
with  mustard-meal.    Generally  twenty  minutes 
is  as  long  as  an  ordinary  mustard  poultice  can  be 
safely  borne  on  the  skin.     In  persons  whp  have  a 
very  delicate  skin,  a  layer  or  two  of  muslin  should 
be  placed  between  the  mustard  application  and 
the  surface  of  the  body.     In  applying  mustard 
poultices  to  those  who  are  unconscious  of  ,pain, 
caution  is  necessary,  for  it  has  happened  that  the 
poaltice  being  left  on  for  a  long  time  has  pro- 
duced dangerous  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the 
surface.    A  mustard  foot-bath  is  At  times  em- ' 
ployed  with  a  view  to  a  revulsive  and  counter- 
irritant  effect.    To  prepare  a  mustard  bath,;  two 
tablespoonfuls  or  more  of  mustard  should  bo  tied 
in  a  cloth,  and  agitated  well  with  cold  water ;  then 
hot  water  may  be  added  to  make  the  bath.    It  is 
found  by  experiment  that  cold  watei;  extracts  the 
active  principle  or  volatile  oil  of  mustard  far 
better  than  very  hot  water  does. 

Uses. — Rubefacients  are  used  in  chronic  in- 
flammation and  irritation  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, as  in  bronchitis,  and  irritation  about  the 
air-passages.  Troublesome  cough,  in  cases  of 
phthisis,  is  often  relieved  by  applying  tincture 
of  iodine,  or  acetic  acid  and  turpentine  liniment, 
to  the  chest.  Rubefacients  are  of  service  in 
removing  lingering  irritation  about  a  joint, 
their  use  also  tending  to  promote  the  absorption 
of  chronic  thickening  or  effusion  in  the  joint ; 
but  friction  with  a  rubefacient  liniment'  over  a 
joint  must  not  be  employed  till  all  active  in- 
flammatory action  has  entirely  ceased.  Various 
degrees  of  persistent  counter-irritation  may 'be 
maintained  by  applying,  after  the  skin  hnsbeen 
well  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  the  Emplas- 
trum  Picis  or  Emplastrum  Calefaciens  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  A  mustard  plaster-  applied  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck  has  proved  useful  in  cases 
of  irritable  brain  with  sleeplessness.  The  same 
application  made  to  the  foot  or  great  toe  is  a 
valuable  revulsive  where  gout  attacks  more 
important  organs.  A  mustard  plaster  has  the 
advantage  over  a  blister  in  rapidity  of  rubefa- 
cient action ;  and,  from  the  sharp  pain  caused, 
the  mustard  plaster  is  preferable  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  moment  to  rouse  one  who  is  in  a  state 
of  lethargy  or  torpor  from  narcotic  poisoning  liy 
opium,  or  alcohol,  or  from  coma  in  the  course  of 
a  fever.  Where  we  wish  to  exercise  a  prolonged 
action  over  chronic  inflammation  in  an  organ, 
we  should  use  a  blister  rather  than  a  sinapism. 
Veaioauts,  Epispastics,  or  Blistering 
Agents. — Action. — A  blister  acts  primarily  as 
a  rubefacient  and  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
cutaneous  vessels.  The  papillse  of  the  skin  be- 
come reddened  and  raised ;  minute  vesicles  soon 
appear  on  these  elevations ;  and  these,  gradually 
coalescing,  form  a  bleb,  or  large  vesicle,  contain- 
ing an  albumino-fibrinous  fluid. 

Enumeration    and   Application. The   agent 

most  commonly  employed  for  blistering  purposes 
is  Cantharis  or  Spanish  fly,  in  the  several  prC' 
parations  to  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  but 
there  are  other  agentsthat  have  been  used  fora 
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gimilar  object.  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  applied  to 
tlie  skin  produces  intense  redness  and  pain,  -with 
rapid  vesication,  but  its  action  may  extend  deeply 
as  a  caustic,  and  cause  a  troublesome  sore.  Liquor 
Ammouis  dropped  on  a  piece  of  lint,  applied  to 
the  skin,  and  coTored -with  a  wa.toh-glasB,  very 
soon  causes  redness  and  rapid  resication  in  most 
persons.  This  is  a  good  way  of  raising  a  blister 
when  it  is  desired  to  apply  powdered  morphia 
endermically  to  relieve  severe  pain. 

The  application  of  blisters  should  not  be  made 
directly  over  an  inflamed  part.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  a  strong  stimulus  applied 
very  near  an  inflamed  organ  may  increase  the 
paralytic  dilatation  of  its  capiUarios,  and  so  add 
to  the  disease.  Blisters  should  not  be  applied 
where  the  skin  is  loose,  nor  over  any  prominence 
of  bone,  nor  to  the  breast  during  pregnancy. 
It  should  moreover  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
cantharidine  of  a  blister  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
skin,  and  act  on  the  kidneys,  producing  strangury 
and  bloody  urine.  This  accident  may  be  obviated 
by  sprinkling  powdered  camphor  over  the  blister 
before  .placing  it  on  the  skin,  or  a  thin  piece 
of  silver  paper  may  be  interposed.  In  persons 
of  feeble  vitality,  a  blister  left  on  too  long 
time  has  been  known  to  induce  dangerous 
sloughing. 

When  vesication  is  specially  desired,  there  is 
no  need  to  leave  the  blister  on  for  twelve  hours 
or  more,  for  it  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
six  or  eight  hours,  and  a  warm  linseed  poultice 
applied.  If  the  blister  be  opened,  which  is  best 
done  by  pricking  the  most  dependent  part  with 
a  needle,  sweet  oil  and  cotton-wool  is  the  best 
dre_ssing.  The  practice  of  maintaining  a  blister 
as  a  running  sore  or  exutoire,  by  applying  irri- 
tating ointments,  is  not  often  resorted  to  now. 
The  process  causes  great  pain  aud  exhaustion 
of  the  system,  and  is  one  rather  of  depletion 
than  of  counter-irritation.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, blisters  should  be  used  with  caution,  being 
kept  on  till  the  skin  is  well  reddened,  when 
they  should  be  replaced  by  a  poultice.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  not  to  open  the  blister,  as  the 
effused  serum  forms  the  best  dressing  for  the 
excoriated  surface,  and  by  following  this  plan 
the  child  is  saved  much  worry  and  pain. 

Uses. — In  its  primary  action  a  blister  acts  as 
a  local  stimulant,  but  when  it  remains  on  long 
enough  to  produce  extensive  vesication  and  dis- 
charge of  serum,  it  acts  as  a  depletive  and  de- 
pressing agent.  This  primary  and  secondary 
action  of  blisters  has  been  much  insisted  on  by 
the  late  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin,  who  found  great 
benefit  in  cases  of  fever  with  apathy  and  pros- 
tration from  ■t'b.e  application  oi  flying  blisters 
to,  various  parts  of  the  surface.;  Thus,  a  blister 
over  the  prsecordial  region,  kept  on  for  about  one 
hour,  and  then  removed,  was  observed  to  rouse 
and  stimulate  a  flagging  heart.  In  other  cases 
the  flying  blister  might  be  placed  at  the  chest  or 
back,  or  else  behind  the  head  on  the  neck.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  blister  on  long 
enough  to  cause  vesication,  and  the  size  of  the 
blister  should,  be  fairly  large. 

Vesication  by  a  blister  is  ,  of  service  in  many 
brain-afifestiDna  attended  with  congestion  and 
tendency  to  serous  effusion,  such  as  in  the  chro- 
ftic  stages  of  hydrocephalus,  and  non-tubercular 
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meningitis.  In  hysterical  paralysis  narrow  strips 
of  blister  placed  completely  round  the  affected 
limb  have  proved  curative.  A  strip  round  the 
throat  may  cure  nervous  aphonia.  A  strip 
of  blister  one  inch  wide  will  sometimes  stay  the 
spread  of  erysipelas  along  a  surface.  In  cases 
of  pleuritic  or  pericarditie  effusion  the  repeated 
application  of  blisters  to  the  chest-wall  is  of 
manifest  advantage.  In  effusions  into  joints 
(hydrarthrosis)  blisters  aid  absorption ;  and  it 
has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  absorbent  reme- 
dies, such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  often  begin 
to  do  good  as  soon  as  a  blister  appears  to  have 
once  set  the  absorptive  process  in  action.  •  .In  the 
joint-affections  of  acute  rheumatism,  '  the  jalister 
treatment'  has  attracted  notice.  Armlets  and 
wristlets  of  blister-plaster  are  applied  close  to 
the  inflamed  joints  during,  the  fever,  and  the 
serous  discharge  from  the  blister  is  kept  up  by 
means  of  linseed-meal  poultices. 

In  the  obstinate  acid  vomiting  of  gouty  pa- 
tients, a  blister  over  the  epigaistrium  often  gives 
relief.  Some' forms  of  neuralgia,  as  for  example 
pleurodynia,  may  yield  to  a  blister  over  the  seat 
of  the  pain.  At  times  obstinate  pleurodynia,  or 
mastodynia,  can  be  relieved  by  flying  blisters 
applied  in  the  vertebral  groove  on  the  affected 
side,  where  $  tender  spot  can  often  be  detected  on 
pressure.  Blisters  should  be  avoided  in  cases  of 
renal  and  vesical  inflammation,  as  the  absorption 
of  the  cantharidine  may  increase  the  mischief. 

Coimter-irritatiou  by  heat. — The  skin  can 
be  rapidly  blistered  by  applying  a  hammer  or  a 
small  flat  iron  heated  in  a  spirit-lamp  or  boiling 
water.  The  skin  is  tapped  for  a  few  seconds 
with  the  hammer,  just  to  induce  redness  of  the 
part.  In  some  forms  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
and  spinal  weakness,  this  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  satisfactory  results.  Vesication  of  the 
skin  by  iha  ferrvm  candens,  or  hot  iron,  has  been 
used  in  chronic  joint-disease, 

Moxas  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
severe  counter-irritation.  European  moxas  are 
made  either  with  cotton  wool  soaked  in  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  or  of  the  pith  of  the  sun- 
flower, which ,  naturally  contains  this  salt.  A 
wet  rag  is  placed  on  the  skin ;  in  the  centre  of 
this  is  a  hole  in  which  the  lighted  moxa  is  placed, 
which  gradually  bums  down  to  the  skin  and  pro- 
duces an  eschar  which  iujdue  time, separates  by 
suppuration..  In  spinal  affections,  and  in  some 
forms  of  paralysis  of  the  sensory  and  motor 
nerves,  moxas  are  said  to  have  done  good ;  but 
their  application  is  very  painful,  and  now  they 
are  seldom  employed. 

Pustulauts. — Action. — The  agents  belonging 
to  this  class  of  counter-irritants  produce  a  pus- 
tular eruption  on  the  part  of  the  skin  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

Enumeration  and  Application.-r-Among  pustu- 
lanta  may  be  placed  croton  oil,  tartarated  anti- 
mony, and  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
"When  croton  oil  is  applied  to  the  pkin,  it  acts  as 
an  intense  .irritant,  producing  an  eruption  which 
is  at  first  papular  but  very  soon  becomes  pustu- 
lar. Tartarated  antimony  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment, or  in  hot  aqueous  solution,  is  a  powerful 
counter-irritant,  producing  pustules  whieh  re- 
semble those  of  variola.  When  applied  thus  it 
may,  by  becoming  absorbed,  induce  symptoms  of 
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gastro-enteritis.  It  should  not  bo  applied  to  parts 
usually  Uttcovered,  as  the  pustules  leave  marks 
behind. them;  and  under  all  circumstaneeB  the 
remedy,  being  a  painful  one,  must  bei  usedi  with 
caution.  Strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will 
produce  pustulation,  but  it  is  seldom  employefi 
for  this  purpose. 

Issues  have  long  been  used  as  counter-ir- 
ritants. An  issue  is  formed  by  placing  on  the 
skin  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  fragment  of  caustic  potash 
is  inserted.  The  caustic  causes  an  eschar,  and 
when  this  has  come  away  an  issue-pea  is  >  placed 
in  the  cavity  left  by  the  eschar ;  this  pea  acts 
as  a  foreign  body,  and  keeps  up  suppuration. 
One  drachm  of  pus  may  be  discharged  daily  by 
an  issue ;  more  than  this  is  too  great  a  drain 
on  the  system.  An  issue  requires  to  be  dressed 
daily,  and  when  it  has  been  long  open  and  run- 
ning it  must  not  be  healed  too  suddenly.  Issues 
over  the  spine  have  been  found  useful  in  chronic 
spinal  disease ;  and  in  some  chronic  brain-afiec- 
tious,  with  hypersemia  and'  congestive  tendency, 
an  issue  in  the  back  of  the  neck  or  in  the  arm 
is  frequently  of  service. 

Setons. — A  seton  is  made  by  passing  a  nar- 
row-bladed  knife  under  a  fold  of  skin  and  then 
carrying  a  few  silk  threads  through  the  incision 
by  means  of  a  probe  or  long  needle.  The  threads 
remaining  in  the  wound  prevent  it  from  healing, 
and  maintain  a  free  purulent  discharge.  Setons 
are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  issues,  and 
they  have  proved  useful  in  certain  intractable 
forms  of  headache — the  seton  being  inserted  in 
the  skin  of  the  neck.  Setons  have  been  used  in 
cases  iOf  cystic  bronchocele  with  thickened  walls  ; 
in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder ;  in  many 
chronic  affections  of  the  uterus ;  in  various 
chronic  skin-diseases  of  an  obstinate  character ; 
in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  eye,  and  ulcera- 
tions of  the  cornea ;  and  in  the  early  stage's  of 
pulmonary  phthisis. 

In  acute  aifections  issues  and  setons  are  never 
employed,  and  they  should  not  be  placed  over 
any  part  where  there  is  much  movement,  as  a 
troublesome  sore  may  be  the  result.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  issues,  setons,  and 
pustulants  are,  like  blisters,  when  kept  on  long 
enough  to  induce  serous  discharge,  of  the  unture 
of  evacuants.  They  carry  off  nutrient  material 
from  the  blood,  and  therefore  are  more  or  less 
depressing  and  exhausting  to  the  system,  and 
their  repeated  or  protracted  employment  will 
tend  to  induce  the  irritative  fever  of  debility. 
John  C.  Thobowgood. 

COUP  DE  SOLEIL  (Fr).— A  synonym  for 
sunstroke.     Sec  Sohsteokb. 
CO"W-POX.     8ee  Vaccinia. 

OOXAIiGUA  (coxa,  the  hip,  and  8X701, 
pain). — ^Pain  in  the  hip-joint.  See  Joints,  Dis- 
eases of. 

OKACKED-METAL  or  CBAOKED-POT 

SOTJND  {Bruit  depot  fele).  A  peculiar  sound 
elicited  by  percussion,  and  resembling  that 
emitted  on  striking  a  broken  jar  or  a  metallic 
See  Physical  Examination. 


CRAMP. — This  name  is  applied  to  certain 
painful  varieties  of  tonic  spasm.    In  its  most! 
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familiar  form  it  affects  the  calves,  of  1  the  legs, 
coming  on  principally  at jnighl^j  on  the  occasion 
of  some  slight  movement  of  "these  parts.  The 
affected  muscles,  mostly  on  one  side,  coitraot 
withiBuch  energy  as.  to  give,  rise  to  a  board-like 
rigidity,  togetherwith  sensations  of  an  agonising 
character.  The  attack  rarely  lasts  more  than  a 
minute  or  two,  though;  it  may  more  or  less 
speedily  recur.  It  isrperhaps  best  cut  shortby'a 
vigorous  but  steady  voluntary:  contraction  of  .(^j 
opposing  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot. ;  Where  it 
is  more  obstinate  than  usual,  firm  pressure  around 
the  thigh  or  upon  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  some- 
times gives  relief.  Cramp  is  often  associated  with 
some  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  intestines, 
especially  in  children  or  delicate  nervous  persons. 
In  this  way  it  is  produced  not  infrequenfiywhea 
arsenic  in  medicinal  doses  has  been  continued  for 
some  time,  and  is  beginning  to  exert  a  slightly 
poisonous  effect  upon  the  system.  In  a  more 
general  form  it  often  occurs,  to  a  marked  extent, 
in  cholera,  Otlier  forms  of  painful  spasm  are  by 
no  means  common,  if  we  except  colic.  See  also 
SpASU.  H.  Chakiton  Basjun. 

CBAWIOTABES.— &«  SKUtt,  Diseases  oif. 

CRBPITAWT  (crepiio,  1  make  a  noise).— 
When  applied  to  a  body,  this  word  signifies  that 
it  is  capable  of  yielding  the  sensation  or  sound  of 
crepitation.  It  is  also  associated  with  a  r41e,  to 
indicate  a  peculiar  character  which  it  possesses, 
See  Physical  Examination. 

OREPITATIOH'  (crepito,!  make  a  noise), 
— A  sensation  or  sound  of  crackling.  It  maybe 
observed  in  morbid  states  of  the  bones,  joints, 
or  subcutaneous  tissue;  but  the  term  is  mole 
frequently  applied  to  a  physical  sign  connected 
with  the  lungs.    See  Physical  Examination.-  ' 

CEETIKTISM  (cretm,  chalk).^SYN0N. :  Lat, 
Cretinismus;  Er.  Cretinisme;  Grer.  Cretinismiii-, 
Ital.  Cretinismo. 

Definition. — A  condition  of  idiocy  arising 
from  endemic  causes,  associated  with  imperfect 
development  and  deformity  of  the  whole  body, 
varying  however  in  degree. 

This  condition  of  physical  and  mental  de- 
generacy is  not  limited  to  any  nationality.  It 
obtains  in  the  great  mountain-chains  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  In  Europe  it  is  met  with  in 
the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,:  and  Piedmont; 
and  it  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg, 
Styria,  and  the  Tyrol.  It  is  less  frequently  met 
with  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Auvergne  in  Prance.  Even  in  England  it  has 
been  met  with  in  various  parts,  among  others 
in  the  dales  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire; 
Although  more  frequently  met  with  in  valleys, 
it  is  not  unknown  on  plains  which  are  subject  to 
inundations. 

Description. — The  degrees  of  cretinism  are 
numerous.  A  residence  in  one  of  the  valleys 
where  this  affection  exists,  enables  one  to  teaoe 
the  various  steps  of-  degeneracy,  commencing 
with  those  who  are  taking  part  in  the  -industrial 
life  of  the  valley,  down  to  the  helpless  indivi- 
duals who  are  leading  only  a  vegetative  exist- 
ence. 

The  typical  cretin  presents  a  marked  physical 
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conformation.  He  is  stunted  in  growth,  rarely 
reaching  five  feet  in  height.  His  akin  is  of  a 
tawny  yellowish  hue,  thickened  and  wrinkled  ; 
and  looks  as  if  too  large  for  the  body.  There  is 
also  a  great  increase  of  Subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue.  His  tongue,  large  and  thick,  with 
hypertrophied  papilla,  always  displays  lessened 
power  of  co-ordination ;  and  often  hangs  from 
the  mouth.'  The  moutli  is  partly  open,  margined 
•by  thick  fissured  lips,  and  with  the  saliva  running 
over  the  chin.  The  face  is  large ;  the  lower  jaw 
is  drooping,  and  its  angle  obtuse.  The  eyes  are 
often  affected  by  strabismus,  obliquely  placed,  and 
Small ;  and  the  lids  are  commonly  puffy;  The 
belly  is  pendulous  from  the  laxness  of  the  skin. 
The  Ibwer  limbs  are  generally  short  and  deformed , 
andthe  gait  is  waddling.  The  head  ie  deformed, 
the  forehead  retreating,  the  top  flat,  and  the  occi- 
pital region  ill-developed.  The  cranium  is  bra- 
chycephalic.  The  nose  is  broad  and  flattened. 
Puberty  is  often  delayed  to  the  twentieth  year. 
The  mammse  in  the  female  are  large  and  pendu- 
lous ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  genitals  in 
the  male.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  imper- 
fectly developed.  The  cretin  is  often  unable  to 
speak,  and  ■  his  'hearing  is  frequently  defective. 
The  aifection  is  usualiy  associated  with  more  or 
less  enlaigement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  His 
viability  is  low,  few  living  beyond  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  sexual  functions  are  abnormal ;  mastur- 
bation is  frequent ;  and  the  subjects  of  cretinism 
are  often  impotent. 

MxiOLOGrt.' — The  conditions  for  the  development 
of  cretinism  are  hereditary  predisposition ;  the 
action  of  deteriorating  influences  on  the  parents, 
such  asunwholesome  dwellings  and  non-nutritions 
diet;  aud  accidental  causes  operating  on  the  infant 
during  the  period  when  its  physical  and  intellec- 
tual life  are  developing.  The  last-named  causes 
areatmospheirio  andpossiblygeological  conditions, 
peculiar  to  special  localities.  Humidity  of  the  soil 
and  air  in  valleys  where  there  is  little  interchange 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  existence  of  magnesian 
limestone  in  the  soil,  are  probably  the  most 
potent  factors.  Cretinism  is  not  met  with  as  an 
endemic  disease  on  elevated  plateaux,  nor  in  cold 
countries  whero  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
are  uncommon,  Groitre  is  a  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  cretinism,  and  would  appear  to  be  de- 
veloped under  the  same  conditions.  The  cases  of 
cretinism  met  with  in  England  present  features 
which  are  indicative  of  a  scrofulous  Crigin. 
There  is  a  condition  of  idiocy  associated  with 
arrest  of  growth  and  development  at  the  period 
of  first  dentition,  not  unfrequently  met  with'  in 
Eugbud,  which  has  been  tertnei'' Sporadic  Cre- 
tinrnn.  Some  of  these  cases  have  been  traced 
to  alcoholism  on  the  part  of  the  progenitors, 
and  are  usually  associated  with  an  absence  or 
atrophy  of  the  thyroid  body;  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  children  become  cretinoid  when 
taken  to  reside,  at  the  period  of  their  early 
development,  in  localities  where  the  disease  is 
markedly  endemic.  There  are  numerous,  well- 
attested  instances  of  healthy  women  living 
during  their  pregnancy  in  cretinic  districts 
bringing  forth  cretinoid  children,'  who  removing 
from  such  localities,  propagate  healthy  children. 
By  far,  however,  the  greater  number  of  cretins 
arrive  atl '  their  Mpless  condition  by  successive 
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stops  of  degeneracy  in  their  ancestors.  It  has 
been  thought  that  cretinism  was  due  to  pre- 
mature ossification  of  the  cranial  sutures,  es- 
pecially of  the  spheno-basilar  suture;  and  that 
this  was  caused  by  drinking  water  largely  charged 
with  lime.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  regard 
this  premature  ossification,  when  it  does  occur, 
as  other  than  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  malady 
and  not  its  cause.  Moreover  there  are  numer- 
ous examples  whero  the  synostosis  is  deferred 
instead  of  being  premature. 

Akatomioal  Ohaeactees, — Pathological  ana- 
tomy shows  that  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault 
are  thickened  and  without  diploB.  The  basilar 
groove  is  generally  wanting.  The  foramina  for 
the  passage  of  arteries  and  nerves  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  natural.  The  occipital  fOssse  are 
flatter  than  ususd,  as  if  the  flattening  had  re- 
sulted from  a  compression  of  the  cranium  from 
above  downwards.  Every  variety  of  deformity  of  ■ 
the  cranium  is  met  with  of  the  braehyoephalic 
type.  The  brain  is  usually  small,  unsymmetrical, 
pale,  and  infiltrated  with  serum.  Premature 
synosltosis  is  occasionally  met  with  at  the 
spheno-basilao;  suture,  and  with  it  a  rectangular 
form  of  the  base  of  the  skull :  this,-  however,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  constant  condition. 

DiAGNOSis.^-The  diagnosis  of  cretinism  may  be 
made  in  childhood,  from  the  slowness  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body,  the  stupid  expression,  the 
postponement  in  the  evolution  of  the  teeth,  and  of 
the  ossification  of  the  fontanelles  and  sutures,  the 
tawny  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  the  thick  and 
goitrous  neck,  the  slavering,  and  the  delay  of 
speech  and  of'  walking': 

Tjreatment. — This  consists  in  removing  the 
child  as  early  as  possible  from  the  circumstances 
which  have  produced  the  disease.  He  should  be 
taken  to  a  locality  Where  the  soil  is  dry  and  porous, 
and  should  have  frequent  baths  with  friction  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  diet  should  be  of  the 
most  nutritious  kind — a  diet  into  'which  animal 
food  largely  enters.  Theadministration  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  of  the  lacto-phosphate  of  lime  and  iron 
is  indicated.  Eariy  education  should  be  com- 
menced as  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  followed 
by  systematio  physical  exerciso  of  the  various 
muscles.  All  intellectual  advancement  must  be 
sought  for  through  the  improvement  in  every 
way  of  his  physical  condition.  The  lower  animal 
life  may  thus  be  supplemented',  if  earnest  efforts 
are  used,  by  increased  capacity  for  rational 
enjoyment,  and  a  more  or  less  useful  existence,  i 
J.  Langdon  Dovtn. 

OEIMINAIi  IBBESPOU-SIBILITT.— 
Historical  Summary.' — A  medical  opinion  as 
to  the  condition  of  an  accused  person  is  often 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  or 
she  can  be  held  accountable  for  criminal  acts. 
Such  an  opinion  generally  depends  on  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  insanity,  or  on  the  con- 
nection which  may  be  traced  between  this 
mental  condition  and  the  act  in  question.  In  the 
article  on  legal  Insanity  it  'is  explained  that  it 
is  only  -within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
i  that  insanity  has  been  admitted  as  an  excuse  for 
crime,  except  in  those  comparatively  rare  cases 
in  which,  as  Justice  Tracey  expressed  it  in  1723, 
a  person  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing, '  no 
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more  than  an  infant,  a  brute,  or  a  wild 
beast.'  See  Insani'xt,  Legal.  This  -view  fairly 
represents  the  state  of  public  and  of  legal 
opinion  until  tbe  later  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  subsequent  enlightenment  of  the 
public  mind  did  not  receive  juristic  expression 
until  the  trial  of  Hadfleld  in  1800,  when  Erskine 
first  enunciated  the  doctrine,  that  'delusion 
where  there  is  no  frenzy  or  raving  madness 
is  the  true  character'  of  such  insanity  as  im- 
plies irresponsibility.  The  most  important  case 
in  the  history  of  this  question  was  that  of  Bel- 
lingham,  who  was  executed  in  1812  for  shoot- 
ing Mr.  Spencer  Perceval.  In  this  case  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield  said,  that  if  a  person 
labouring  under  mental  derangement  were  cap- 
able in  other  respects  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong,  '  he  could  not  be  excused  for  any 
act  of  atrocity  which  he  might  commit.'  '  It  must 
be  proved  beyond  all  doubt,'  he  added, '  that  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  atrocious  act  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  murder  was  a  crime  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature.'  The  trial  of  MacNaughton  in 
1843  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond  led  to 
the  most  authoritative  statement  of  the  law 
which  has  ever  been  obtained  in  this  country. 
MacNaughton  was  acquitted  on  Chief  Justice 
Tindal's  direction  that  the  point  for  the  jury  to 
consider  was  whether  '  at  the  time  the  act  was 
committed '  the  accused  '  had  that  competent  use 
of  his  understanding  as  that  he  knew  that  he 
was  doing  by  the  very  act  itself  a  wicked  and 
a  wrong  thing.'  The  general  application  of  this 
doctrine  would  have  greatly  enlarged  the  area 
of  irresponsibility,  and  its  enunciation  at  that 
time  produced  considerable  surprise'  and  even 
consternation.  The  matter  was  indeed  regarded 
as  so  urgent  that  the  House  of  Lords  imme- 
diately ordered  a  series  of  questions  to  be  laid 
before  the  fifteen  judges  with  the  view  of  settling 
the  state  of  the  law.  In  the  answers  to  these 
questions  it  was  in  substance  laid  down,  that  to 
entitle  an  accused  party  to  acquittal  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  of 
diseased  mind,  and  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
act  not  conscious  of  right  or  wrong ;  or,  that  ho 
be  under  some  delusion  which  made  him  regard 
the  act  as  right.  But  this  statement  has  been 
far  from  effecting  a  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Most  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence  have 
insisted  that  the  real  criterion  of  responsibility 
is  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the  power  of  the 
individual  to  control  his  actions.  'This  has  been 
more  or  less  advocated  by  Esquirol,  Marc,  Eay, 
Pagan,  Jamieson,  Mittermaier,  and  Von  Krafit- 
Ebing,  Esquirol  dwells'  strongly  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Eay  includes 
it  in  the  comprehensive  statement  which  has 
received  the  approval  of  so  many  medical  jurists. 
'  Liberty  of  will  and  action,'  he  says,  '  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  criminal  responsibility,  unless 
the  constraint  upon  either  is  the  natural  and 
well-known  result  of  immoral  or  illegal  conduct. 
Culpability  supposes  not  only  a  clear  perception 
of  the  consequences  of  criminal  acts,  but  the 
liberty  unembarrassed  by  disease  of  the  active 
powers  which  nature  has  given  us,  of  pursuing 
that  course  which  is  the  result  of  the  free  choice 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.'    Pagan  observes 
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that  the  'loss  of  control  over  our  actions,  which 
insanity  implies,  is  that  which  renders  the  nets 
which  are  committed  during  its  continuance 
undeserving  of  punishment.'  Jamieson  puts  the 
question :  '  Had  the  lunatic  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitting the  deed  a  knowledge  that  it  was  cri- 
minal, and  such  a  control  over  his  actions  a^g 
ought,  if  it  existed,  to  have  hindered  hun  from 
committing  it.'  Dr.  Taylor  says :' The  power 
which  is  most  manifestly  deficient  in  the  insaiie 
is  generally  the  controlling  power  of  the  will'; 
and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that '  we  have  hero 
a  fair  criterion  on  which  responsibility  or  irre- 
sponsibility may  be  tested.'  Dr.  Bucknill's 
view  is  substantially  the  same.  '  Eesponsibility,' 
he  says,  '  depends  upon  power,  not  upon  know- 
ledge, stiE  less  upon  feeling.  A  man  is  respon- 
sible to  do  that  which  he  can  do,  not  that  ■which 
he  feels  or  knows  it  right  to  do.  If  a  man  is 
reduced  under  thraldom  to  passion  by  disease 
of  the  brain  he  loses  moral  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility, although  his  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  may  remain  intact.'  The  latest  German 
code  puts  responsibility  upon  the  same  basis, 
'  An  act  is  not  punishable,'  according  to  it, 
'  when  the  person  at  the  time  of  doing  it  was  in 
a  state  of  unconsciousness  ;  or  of  disease  of  the 
mind,  whereby  free  volition  was  prevented.' 
Mittermaier  and  Von  Krafit-Ebing  sanction  the 
attempt  to  render  the  meaning  of '  free  volition ' 
more  definite  by  describing  it  aa  made  up  of 
libertas  Judidi  and  libertas  C(»m2>2,  freedom  of 
judgment  and  freedom  of  choice.  Casper  some- 
what obscurely  defines  criminal  respon'sibilityas 
'  the  psychological  possibility  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  penal  code.'  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  a  recent 
writer,  gives  as  the  best  definition  '  a  knowledge 
that  certain  acts  are  permitted  by  law,  and  that 
certain  acts  are  contrary  to  law,  and,  combined 
with  this  knowledge,  the  power  to  appreciate  and 
be  moved  by  the  ordinary  motives  which  influ- 
ence the  actions  of  mankind.'  Dr.  Guy  thinks 
that  every  person  who  is  insane  must  be  regarded 
as  wholly  irresponsible,  and  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  be  assimilated  to  that  of  France  in 
the  declaration  that :  '  II  n'y  a  ni  crime  ni  dilit 
lorsque  le  privenu  etait  en  itat  de  dimence  an 
temps  de  Taction."  Mr.  Warren,' on  the  other 
hand,  suggests  that  a  person  should  not  be  held 
irresponsible  unless  he  were  as  '  unconscious  of 
his  act  as  a  baby.*  Dr.  Maudsley  and  others 
hold  that  the  determination  of  responsibihty 
in  cases  where  insanity  is  alleged  depends  on 
whether  a  connection  can  or  cannot  be  traced 
between  existing  disease  and  the  act. 

Insanity  has  been  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
acts  of  theft ;  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  never 
occur  except  where  the  social  position  of  the 
accused  adds  importance  to  the  decision.  Indeed 
it  may  almost  be'  said  that  the  plea  is  never 
raised,  except  in  order  to  avoid  capital  punish- 
ment. Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  discussions  which 
have  arisen  the  question  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  law  of  murder  and  homicide. 
A  special  inquiry  into  the  state  of  this  law  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons'  has  conse- 
quently, ^ven  occasion  to  the  enunciation  of  im- 
portant views  as  to  the  legal  relations  of  insanity 


■  Eeport  of  Select  Committee  of  the  Honso  of  CommonJ 
on  the  Homicide  Law  Amendment  Bill,  July  21, 1874, 
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and  responsibility.  Evidanoe  was  furnished  to 
the  Committee  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum, 
Baron  Bramwell,  Mr,  Justice  (now  Lord)  Black- 
burn, and , Sir  James  Ktz- James  Stephen.  The 
immediate  objectqf  the  Committee  was  to  examine 
a  bill  drawn  by  Sir  James  Stephen  for  the  codi- 
fication of  the  law  of  homicide.  In  the  clause  of 
the  bin  which  deals  with  the  relations  of  disease 
and  responsibility,  homicide  is  stated  to  be  '  not 
oriminal  if  the  person  by  whom  it  is  committed  is 
at  the  time  when  ie  commits  it  prevents  by 
any  disease  affecting  his  mind — (a)  from  know- 
ing the  nature  of  the  act  done  by  him,  (i)  from 
knowing  that  it  is  forbidden  by  law,  (c)  from 
knowing  that  it  is  morally  wrong,  or  (d)  from 
controlling  his  own  conduct.'  But  it  is  stated 
to  be  '  criminal,  although  the  mind  of  the  person 
committing  it  is  affected  by  disease,  if  such  dis- 
ease does  not  in  fact  produce  one  of  the  effects 
aforesaid  in  reference  to  the  act  by  which  death 
is  caused,  or  if  the  inability  to  control  his  con- 
duct is  not  produced  exclusively  by  such  dis- 
ease.' It  was,  however,,  proposed  in  the  bill 
that,  '  if  a  person  is  proved  to  have  been  labour- 
ing under  any  insane  delusion  at  the  time  when 
he  committed  the  homicide,  it  shall  be  presnmed, 
unless  the  contrary  appears  or  is  proved,  that  he 
did  not  possess  the  degree  of  knowledge  or  self- 
control  hereinbefore  specified.'  That  is  to  say, 
where  delusion  exists,  the  burden  of  proving 
moral  capacity  would  be  shifted,  the  prosecutor 
having  to  prove  its  existence,  instead  of  the  ac- 
cused having  to  prove  its  absence.  The  opinions 
elicited  during  the  enquiry  showed  that  the  law 
is  regarded  by  legal  authorities  as  being  at  pre- 
sent too  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  as  falling 
to  recognise  some  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  question.  The4ivergent  character  of  the 
recommendations  which  were  made  showed,  how- 
ever, that  legal  opinion  is  much  divided  not  only 
as  to  the  proper  relations  of  insanity  and  crime, 
but  also  as  to  the  essential  elements  of  respon- 
sibility. In  the  meantime,  therefore,  the  state- 
ments of  the  fifteen  judges  after  the  MacKaughton 
case  remain  the  chief  exposition  of  the  English 
law  where  insanity  is  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
crime. 

Present  ttate  of  the  question, — It  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  justly  appreciate  the  present  aspect 
ii>f  the  subject,  thus  to  trace  its  more  recent  his- 
tory, and  it  would  be  useful,  did  space  per- 
mit, to  present  an  estimate  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  several  tests  or  criteria  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  determination  of  cases 
in  which  insanity  has  been  alleged.  These 
criteria  may  be  broadly  summarised  in  the 
following  six  propositions.  According  to  one 
^iew  a  person  should  be  held  irresponsible  for 
an  act  if  at  the  time  of  conmiittiug  it  (1)  he 
laboured  under  insanity  of  any  kind  or  degree ; 
according  to  another,  if  (2)  he  laboured  under 
delusion;  or  (3)  if  ho  was  ignorant  of  right 
and  wrong ;  or  (4)  had  not  power  to  appreciate 
and  be  moved  by  ordinary  motives ;  or  (5)  had 
lost  the  controlling  power  of  the  will ;  or  (6)  if 
the  act  is  traceable  to,  or  its  nature  has 
been  determined  by  mental  disease  affecting  the 
agent..  The  last  of  these  views  is  the  only  one 
to  which  fatal  objection  may  not  be  raised  both 
on  the  theoretical  and  practical  sides.     The 


others  are  all  too  vague  to  be  of  much  advan- 
tage ;  and  they  rather  tend  to  introduce  new 
difficulties  than  to  remove  those  already  existing. 
The  proposition  therefore  which  seems  to  ap- 
proach nearest  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  irresponsibility  must  bo  admitted  whenever 
the  act  is  traceable  to,  or  its  nature  is  deter- 
mined by  mental  disease  affecting  the  agent.  It 
will  of  course  be  understood  that  under  such 
a  rule  the  term  '  mental  disease '  must  be  held  to 
include  both  congenital  and  acquired  disorders  : 
arrest  of  development  being  as  much  a  morbid 
condition  as  functional  or  strnctural  change. 
This  view  of  the  subject  may  not  be  ultimately 
accepted  in  the  precise  terms  of  the  proposition 
here  given  ;  but  the  principle  on  which  it  rests 
seems  to  afford  the  only  safe  basis  upon  which 
we  can  go.  As  has  already  been  shown,  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  regarded  in  this  light  by  the 
majority  of  the  judges  ;  but  there  have  been  in- 
dications of  late  years  that  judicial  views  are 
tending  in  that  direction.  The  late  Lord  Wen- 
sleydale  and  others  have  given  sanction  to  the 
principle  in  theirjudicial  statements.  And  the 
present  lord  Justice-General  of  Scotland  (Inglis) 
gave  definite  expression  to  it  in  one  case  (^Brown, 
Sept,  1866).  He  told  the  jury  that  the  main 
question  was  '  whether  the  prisoner  was  in  such 
a  state  of  insanity  at  the  time,  as  not  to  be 
responsible  for  the  act  which  he  had  committed' ; 
and  in  order  to  constitute  such  insanity  he  said 
that  'it  must  be  clearly  made  out  that  at  the 
time  of  committing  the  act  the  prisoner  was 
labouring  under  mental  disease  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  and  that  that  mental  disease 
was  the  cause  of  the  act.'  In  America  the  doc- 
trine has  been  frequently  acknowledged,  but 
never  more  fblly  and  tersely  than  by  Judge  Doe, 
of  New  Hampshire  {State  v.  Pike),  who  compre- 
hensively defined  the  medical  relations  of  both 
criminal  irresponsibility  and  civil  incapacity, 
when  he  stated  that  'a  product  of  mental  disease 
is  neither  a  contract,  a  will,  nor  a  crime.'  One  im- 
portant point  is  to  prevent  persons  from  being 
punished  for  actions  which  are  the  direct  outcome 
of  pathological  processes.  But  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  avoid  the  adoption  of  a  principle 
which  would  make  the  existence  of  slight  mental 
irregularities  incompatible  with  responsibility. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  danger  of  this  in 
acting  on  the  principle  which  is  here  enunciated. 
For  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  doctrine  could  be  applied,  that  the  condition 
to  which  it  is  proposed  that  irresponsibility 
should  be  attached  must  be  one  which  is  known 
to  exhibit  itself  in  acts  of  serious  and  even 
criminal  character.  If  the  trained  observer  of 
disease  is  able  to  recognise  in  an  act — which 
is  ordinarily  followed  by  severe  punishment — a 
du:ect  result  or  a  characteristic  feature  of  a 
morbid  process,  of  the  existence  of  which  there 
may  otherwise  be  sufficient  proof,  the  question  of 
responsibility  cannot  present  any  serious  diffi- 
culty. It  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  a  person 
is  responsible  for  not  controlling  his  actions, 
or  for  not  knowing  right  from  wrong,  or  even  in 
some  oases  for  the  harbouring  of  a  delusion. 
But  once  let  it  be  proved  that  an  act  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  disease  under  which  a  person 
is  known  to  labour,  and  the  question  must  be 
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practically  removed  from  the  field  of  discnsEion, 
Before,  however,  the  princ^le  can  be  accepted  as 
fully  satisfactory,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire 
whether  its  application  would  permit  insane 
persons  to  be  held  responsible  who  ought  not  to 
be  so  considered.  In  other  'words,  are  there 
states  of  insanity  in  ■which  a  person  is  irrespon- 
siblp  for  acts  to  which  he  haS'  not  been  predis- 
posed or  impelled  by  the  insanity?  It  is  per- 
ha,ps  impossible  to  give  such  an  answer  to  this 
question  as  would  be  both  definite  and  complete  • 
but  for  practical  puiposes  we'  think  it  may  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  Where  the  insanity 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does  not  modify  the 
whole  conducti  we  believe  it  will  be  found  in 
practice  necessary  to  admit  the  existence  of  re- 
sponsibility for  acts  where  there  is  no  demon- 
strable connection  between  them  and  the  mental 
disease.  The  insane  persons  who  on  this  prin- 
ciple might  be  held  responsible,  would'  be  found 
solely- among  those  whose  irresponsibility  could 
only  be  admitted  after  very  searching  enqiiiry, 
and  whose  insanity  was  of  that  kind  and  degree 
wlM(Sh  has  often  been  declared  by  medical  writers 
to  be  consistent  with  responsibility.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  under  this  rule  difficulties 
would  cease.  It  would  often  be  hard  to  show 
in  cases  of  actual  disease  that  there  was  good' 
reason  for  believing  in  its  existence,  or  that  it 
wa-s  really  contributory  to  the  act  committed. 
This,  however,  would  not  result  from  any  defect 
in.  the  principle,  but  from  that  imperfection  of 
our  knowledge  which  renders  the  perfect  appli- 
cation of  any  principle  impossible.  Let  the  task 
of  the  medical  witness  be  limited  to  the  demon- 
stration of  facts  indicative  of  disease  and  its 
consequences,  and  he  will  at  least  be  acting 
quite  within  his  special  province  and  might  expect 
that  reasonable  weight  would  be  attached  to  his 
opinion.  And  if  juries  were  instructed  that  the 
law  does  not  hold  a  person  responsible  for  acts 
committed  under  the  influence  of  disease,  it  is 
scarcely  c'onceivable  that  anyone  would  be  found 
guilty  where  good  cause  had  been  shown  even 
for  the  reasonable  supposition  of  such  an  influr 
enoe.  =  Whatever  may  be  the  view  ultima,tely 
adapted,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  every  way  de- 
sirable that .  the  attention  of  the  m£dical  expert 
should  be  confined  to  the  elucidation  of  thd 
medical  f^ets,  and  that  hei  should  not  be  required 
to  deal  with  questions  which  are  legal  and  ab- 
stract, and  in  no  way  specially  medical.  The 
condition  known  &&^dvmmsh^  res/ponsibility  has 
not  been  alluded  to  in  this  article.  ^  It  is  only 
indirectly  recognised  by  British  law,  and  there- 
fore, though  much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  its 
recognition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the 
subject  here.  John  Sibbald. 

OKISIS  (xplais,  a  decision,  a  turn). — Crisis 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  rapid  defervescence  of 
an  acute  febrile  disease.  It  has  wandered  some- 
what from  its  original  meaning,  which  was 
'judgment,' — primarily  an  operation  in  the  mind 
of  the  observer,  but  reflected  upon  the  pheno- 
mena observed.  The  converse  term,  employed  to 
designate  a  gradual  subsidence  of  fever,  is  lysis. 

Crisis  formed  at  one  time  the  basis  of  an  im- 
portant medical  doctrine.  Certain  days  from 
the  onset  of  the  disease  on  which  the  crisis  oom- 
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monly  occurred  were  considered  to  be  propitioua 
The  seventh  day  was  especially  favourable,  while 
the  sixth  was  the  most  unfavourable';  speaki'iig 
generally,  the  odd  numbers  or  the  multiples  of 
7  were  propitious,  and  even  numbers  and  such 
odd  numbers  as  stood  near  multiples  of  7,  such 
as  19,  were  unpropitious.  The  preparation  also 
for  a  crisis  was  indicated  and  the  critical  day 
foretold'  by  remissions  perceptible  some  days 
previously.  The  whole  morbid  process  of  fever 
was  lepresented  as  a  process  of  elaboration  by 
which  a  materies  inorH  was  prepared  f6r  expul- 
sion, and  an  essential  feature  of  the  crisis  was  a 
critical  evacuation,  by  means  of  which  this  -vfas 
eliminated. 

The  doctrine  of  crisis  and  even  of  critical  days 
was-  not  pure  imagination  or  superstition,  but 
was  founded  originally  on  lareful  observation, 
In  times  when  nothing  was  known  of  the  orgarao 
lesiotis  which  give  rise  to  fever,and  in  countries 
where  a  large  proportion-  of  the  diseases  were  of 
a  malarious  origin,  it  would  aflford  data  for  prbg^' 
nosis  and  conduce-  to  appropriate  treatment; 
and  at  the  present  day  in  hot  climates  a  crisis 
is  anxiously  looked  for  in  febrile  attacks  on  ai 
given  day,  and,  as  is  well-  known,  a  critical  fall 
of  temperature  and  improvement  in  the  general 
symptoms  precede  in  pneumonia  improvement 
in  the  physical  signs. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  true  crisis  the  defer- 
vescence should  occupy  less  than  forty-eight 
houi'S,  and  it  often  takes- place  in  S.  much  shorter 
time.  The  fall  of  temperature  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  should  coincide  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  aad  a  return  of  strength,  the 
skin  will  be  warm  and  softj  the  tongtie  moist,  and 
there  Will  be  indications  of  -reviving  appetite ; 
there  may  or  may  not  be  a  critical  evacuation, 
but  the  secretions  will  become,  more  natural  in 
amount  and  character. 

This  favourable  mode  of  -termination  of  an 
acute  febrile  disease  is  more  common  than  is 
usually  supposed.  The  circumstances  -onder 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  occur- are  when- the 
attack  begins  abruptly  &nd  the  temperature  rises 
rapidly,  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  being 
short  and  not  attended  -with  organic  lesions, 
such  as  will  df  themselves  keep  up  fevei';  After 
twenty-one  days,  termination  by  crisis  is  not  to 
be  expected.  The  more  marked  the  onset,  aS( 
for  example,  by  a  definite  rigor;  the  more  rapid 
the  rise  of  temperature  and  the  greater  the 
height  to  which  it  reaches,  the  greater  the  pro- 
bability of  an  early  critical  termination. 

OoonHEENOE.-^The  diseases  in  which  the  con- 
ditions favouring  a  crisis  are  realisedv  and  in 
which  this  mode  of  termination  is  observed, 
belong  to  various  classes'. 

Among  the  spemjui  fevers,  eruptive  and  con- 
tinued, it  occurs  frequently  in  variola,  but  i-n 
severe  cases  it  is  interfered  -with  by  the  febrile 
disturbance  excited  by  the  eruption.  In  measles 
it  is  very  common :  in  scarlet-fever  a  true  crisis 
is  seen  only  in  mild  cases,  though  the  onset  of 
this  disease  is  peculiarly  abrupt.  The  mode 
of  termination  of  typhus  is  essentially  critical, 
but  as  a  rule  the  crisis  is  not  sharp.  Relapsing 
fever  aflfords  the  best  examples  of  crisis,  which 
is  moreover  attended  by  a  critical  evacuation  in 
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the  form  of  profuae  perspiration,  the  temperature 
sometimes  falling  1 0°  F.  in  aa  many  hours,  and  the 
patient  passing  from  a  state  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing and  oppression  to  almost  perfect  ease  and 
comfoi*.  In  enteric  fevei  lysis  is'  the  mode  of 
termination.  '  .  .  .  , 

Remittent  fevers  often  present  crises,  -which 
may  be  true  and  ourAtive,  or  false  and  illusive; 
and  the  sttn-fever  and  common  continued  fever 
of  hot  climates,  and  tropical  diseases  generally, 
have  a  tendency  to  fever  running  high 'very 
early  and  breaking  abruptly  at  a  critical  period. 

In  this  country  fiverish  odds,  attacking  the 
throat  or  taking  the  form  of  influenza  or  catarrh, 
often  terminate  critically  in  three  or  four  days. 
Erysipelas  may  so  end,  but  at  a  later  and  less 
dffinite  period.  The  sharp /eiriZe  attacks  which 
sometimes  occur  after  oMldUrth  often  exhibit  a 
v^ry  decided  crisis.  In  pneumonia  the  natural 
tenhination  is  by  a.  -well-marked  crisis,  which 
may  take  place  as  early  as  the'  fifth  day,  or  be 
deferred  to  the  ninth,  after  vrhich  a  critical  ter- 
mination is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  sus- 
picibn  may  be  entertained  that  the  case  is  not 
one  of  frank  pneumonia,  the  prognosis  becoming 
grave.  As  has'  been  already  stated,  the  general 
improvement  precedes  the  indications  by  phy- 
sical signs  of  resolation  in  the_  inflamed  _  lung. 
Pleurisy  is  said  also  to  terminate  critically, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  same  definite  way  as  pneu- 
monia. 

The  eriUcal  evcmuatidns  which  entered  into 
the  original  notion  of  a  crisis  are  really  a  com- 
mon attendant.  The  most  common  is  a  profuse 
warm  perspittition,  which  may  occur  whatever 
the  disease  may  be.  Occasionally  the  evacua- 
tion is  a  copious  flow  of  urine,  or  it  may  take 
the  form  of  diarrhoea.  Epistaxis  or  hsemor- 
Jlioidal  flux  is  a  more  rare  and  doubtful  critical 
evacuation.  A  common  critical  phenomenon  is 
a  prolonged,  sound,  and  refreshing  sleep. 
' -The  question  whether  or  not  a  favourable 
crisis'  affects  the  odd  rather  than  the  even  days 
has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute,  and  it 
still  remains  undecided.  It  is  not,  however,  of 
any  importance ;  but  auotheij  point  handed  doW 
with  the  doctrine  is  worthy  of  attention,  namely, 
that  ihdidations  of  an  approaching  crisis  are 
often  given  two  or  three  days  beforehand  in 
Might  remission's  of  fever.  By  the  presence  or 
"absehce  of  such  remissions  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  attack,  or  by  a  continuous  rise-  of  tem- 
perature -where  a  reinission  might  be  expected, 
important  prognostic  information  may  be  atf- 
forded  and  indications  for  treatment  obtained. 

Theeapeutic  Indications. — The  Biain  thera- 
peutic ded-iiation  froin  a  study  of  crisis!  as  a  ter- 
ihination  of  acute  disease  is,  that  we  should  not 
hastily  interfere  with  the'reactionfe  by  which  the 
Bystem '  adjusts  itself  to  altered  'conditions  or 
meets  the  incidence  of  the  causes  of  such  dis- 
ease, but  contribute  to  their  completion.  We 
do  not  assume  the- existence  of 'a  ms  medieatrix 
tending  invariably  to  the  restoration  of  health ; 
but  we  must 'recognise  the  power  inherent  in  a 
living  organism  to  respond  by  internal  changes 
to  external  influences,  and  to  regain  the  balance 
when  this  has  been  disturbed.  In  this  process  a 
certain'  cycle  of  changes  must  be  gone  through, 
and  the  gr^at  opportunity  for  treatment  of  an 
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active  kind,  should  any  be  required,  arises  when ' 
the  course,  direction,  and  probable  duration  of 
these  changes  are  known,  and  when  agencies 
can  be  brought  to  bear  at  a  given  moment,  which 
will  contribute  to  bring  about  the  appropriate 
critical  evacuation  or  a  critical  sleep,  through 
which  a  return  to  a  normal  condition  would 
naturally  be  effected. 

WnxiAM  H.  Beoadbhnt. 

OKITIOAIi. — ^Having  relation  to  a  crisis. 
See  Cuisis. 

OKOUP.  —  Definition.  —  Croup  is  a  word 
which,  in  accordance  with  its  etymologyj  origi- 
nally meant  stvidulous  breatMng,  a  symptom, 
therefore,  of  laryngitis  stridulosa,  laryngismus 
stridulus,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  laryngo- tracheal 
diphtheria,  and  other  affections  which  perma- 
nently or  spasmodically  contract  the  chink  of  the 
glottis;  It  was  imported  from  the  Scottish  ver- 
nacular into  medical  nomenclature  by  Dr.  Francis 
Home,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1765,  when  he  published 
a  tract  of  60  sparsely  printed  pages,  entitled 
An  Inguiry  into  the  Nature,  Came,  and  Ome  of 
the  Croup.  It  has  since  drifted  into  very  strange 
and  very  different  meanings.  'In  France^'  to  quote 
the  Dictionary  of  Littri  and  Robin,  '  it  is  a  term 
now  generally  reserved  for  tracheal  diphtheria : ' 
in  Germany,  it  is  applied  to  membranous  deposits 
on  the  internal  sUfface  of  organs,  such  expres- 
sions as  '  croup  of  the  uterus '  and  '  croup  of  the 
intestine '  being  in  current  use  :  in  Great  Britaiin 
it  is  used,  as  employed  by  Home,  Cheyne,  and 
their  fbllowers,  to  designate  a  disease  which 
they  believe  to  be  distinctive  and  separate,  but 
which  is  declared  by  an  increasing  number  of 
British  physicians,  the  foEowers  of  Bretonneau, 
to  be  a  mere  literary  composite  of  diseases 
pathologically  different  from'  one  another.  In  a 
general  -way,  the  question — ^What  is  croup  f — has 
now  been  answered.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
still  farther  to  expWn  the  position  which '  croup ' 
at  present  holds  in  the  literature  and  Science  of 
British  medieine. 

•_  In  1826  Bretonneau  of  Tours,  bythe  publica- 
tion of  his  work  entitled  Becherches  sur  Vln- 
patMaiion  Spiciale  du  JUsu  Muqneux,  en,  paf- 
tiatiliBr  sur '  la  Mphthirite,  created  the  name, 
and  first  pointed  out,  in  that  and  subsequent 
■writings,  the  true  pathology  of  diphtheria.  He 
did  not,  however,  describe  a  new  disease.  He 
only  disentangled  it  from  other  diseases  in  which 
it  had  been  mixed  up  in  description.  Modern 
literary  research  has  shown  that  diphtheria  has 
at  intervals  prevailed,  under  various  names,  in 
many  countries,  from  the  earliest  medico-histo- 
rical times.  Home,  in  his  little  monograph,  de- 
scribes only  eight  cases ;  and  of  theSe,  all  of 
which  he  calls  by  the  name  of  '  croup,'  five  are 
manifestly  tracheal  diphtheria,  and  three  are 
eases  of  laryngitis.  As  no  false  membrane  was 
seen  in  the  three  cases  of  laryngitis,  he  concluded 
that  it  had  been  absorbed,  or  that' the  treatment 
had  prevented  its  formation !  For  a  long  period 
his  successors,  British  and  foreign,  continued  to 
make  similar  mistakes ;  and  indeed  tiU  Breton- 
neau published  the  result  of  his  clinical  study, 
the  error  now  adverted  to  was  'universally  ac- 
cepted as  the  trnth.  In  1801,  Dr.  John  Cheyne 
of  Edinburgh  published  his  Essay  on  Oynanohf 
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'  Tranhealis,  or  Croup,  a  pamphlet  of  80  pages 
illustrated  by  five  excellent  plates,  the  work  of 
the  illustrious  Charles  Bell.  Cheyne,  like  Home, 
has  confounded  together  infantile  laryngitis  and 
infantile  tracheal  diphtheria  in  one  disease,  which 
he  calls  '  cynanche  trachealis  or  croup.'  He  at- 
tributes the  recoveries  from  the  former  to  the 
energy  of  the  bleeding  and  purging;  and  the 
deaths  from  the  latter  to  the  imperfect  adoption 
of  that  treatment.  Dr.  Cheyne's  essay  contains 
only  ten  cases.  In  the  history  of  the  five  which 
terminated  in  recovery,  nothing  is  said  of  false- 
membranes  having  been  seen ;  and  in  four  of  the 
five  which  terminated  in  death,  there  was  found 
false-membrane,  which  is  well  depicted  by  Charles 
Bell  in  the  coloured  plates.  If  the  account  now 
given  of  the  constantly  quoted,  and  often  mis- 
quoted, little  tracts  be  correct,  where  is  the  foun- 
dation for  the  statement  reiterated  up  to  the 
hour  at  which  we  write  by  a  succession  of  British 
authors,  that  the  said  writings  of  Home  and 
Cheyne  contain  the  description  of  an  individual 
disease — croup — possessing  essentially  different 
features  from  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  diph- 
theria of  Bretonneau  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  while  the  inference 
to  which  the  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to 
lead  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some 
eminent  British  physicians,  it  is  at  variance  vrith 
the  teaching  of  others  who  claim  respectful  atten- 
tion. Dr.  Charles  West,  in '  the  edition  of  his 
Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Child^ 
hood,  published  in  1874,  when  discussing  'Diph- 
theria or  Angina  Maligna,'  says ; — '  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  which  I  long  hesitated  to  adoptj 
that  what  differences  soever  exist  between  croup 
and  diphtheria,  they  must  be  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  the  pathological  changes  observable  in 
the  respiratory  organs.  The  mere  extent  of  false- 
membrane  in  the  air-passages  certainly  affords 
no  ground  for  a  distinction  between  the  two 
affections,  though  I  think  it  is  more  common  to 
find  the  falss-mambrane  reaching  to  the  tertiary 
bronchi  in  diphtheria  than  in  primary  croup,'  In 
these  sentences  he  intimates  his  belief  in  a  non- 
diphtheritic  membranous  croup — a  disease  which 
many  maintain  has  no  existence,  except  in  books. 
In  the  same  work,  in  the  lecture  on  croup, 
he  says : — '  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  tell 
any  of  you  that  croup  is  the  £nglish  name  for 
the  disease  designated  by  scientific  writers  cy- 
nanche trachealis  or  ct/nanohe  larynffea.  It  con- 
sists in  inflammation,  generally  of  a  highly  acute 
character,  of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  or  both,  which 
terminates  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  exuda- 
tion of  &lse-inembrane,  more  or  less  abundantly, 
upon  the  affected  surface.' — (Lecture  xxiii,  p.  390, 
6th  edition,  London,  1874.)  The  only  case  of 
croup  given  by  Dr.  West  in  the  lecture  is  one 
which,  if  Bretonneau's  teaching  be  correct,  is  a 
typical  case  of  diphtheria  affecting  the  air-pas- 
sages. The  case  and  the  sentence  by  which  it  is 
introduced,  are  subjoined  :— 

'  The  danger,'  says  Dr.  West,  '  of  being  lulled 
into  security  by  the  apparent  improvement  of  a 
child  who  has  been  attacked  by  croup,  is  so  serious 
that  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  case  by  way 
of  caution.  On  June  25,  a  little  girl,  four  years 
old.  became  hoarse  and  lost  her  appetite,  though 
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she  did  not  appear  otherwise  ill.  On  the  27th, 
she  seemed  less  well,  and  in  the  night  was  very 
restless,  and  had  difficulty  of  breathing.  On  the 
28th,  respiration  was  more  difficult,  and  though 
she  had  but  little  cough,  she  seemed  sometimes 
in  danger  of  choking.  In  the  night  a  croupy 
sound  accompanied  her  breathing,  and  violent 
attacks  of  dyspnoea  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
On  the  29th,  she  was  taken  to  a  surgeon,  who 
gave  her  some  medicine,  after  each  dose  of  which 
she  was  sick;  and  this  sickness  was  followed  by 
much  relief  and  by  an  almost  complete  cessation 
of  the  croupy  sound.  This  improvement  was 
thought  to  have  continued  during  the  30th;  the 
child  slept  quietly  during  the  night,  and  was 
considered  so  much  better  by  her  parents  that 
she  was  brought  by  them  to  the  Children's  Hosr 
pital  at  9  a.m.  on  July  1,  As. she  lay  in  the  lap 
in  a  sitting  position,  her  countenance  was  pale 
and  livid,  her  respiration  was  sibilant,  her  sur- 
face cool,  her  pulse  very  frequent  and  feeble ;  but 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  of  the  distress 
usual  in  the  advanced  stages  of  croup.  At  9  a.m. 
she  was  admitted;  at  6  p.m.  she  died,  thougltiic| 
great  distress  nor  violent  struggle, for  brestH 
preceded  her  death.  The  extensive  deposit  flf 
false-membrane  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi 
showed  that  in  spite  of  her  apparent  amendment 
for  a  season,  disease  must  all  the  time  have  been 
advancing,  unsuspected  by  her  friends,  overlooked 
even  by  her  medical  attendants.' 

This  case,  given  by  Dr.  West  as  a  case  of  the 
disease  which  he  calls  croup  in  contradistinction 
to  diphtheria,  will  be  regarded  by  the  medical 
profession  in  France,  and  by  all  other  follQvei;B 
of  Bretonneau,  as  a  typical  and  graphically  de- 
scribed example  of  diphtheria  implicating  the 
air-passages.  .  They  will  say  that  it  was  typical 
in  its  manner  of  invasion,  in  its  course  and  dura- 
tion, in  its  being  relieved  by  emetics,  in  the  anaes- 
thesia and  asphyxia  proclaimed  by  quietude  and 
the  pale  lividity  of  countenance  observed  nine 
hours  before  death;  and  finally,  that  it  was 
typical  in  the  extensive  deposit  of  false-membrane 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 

In  illustration  of  the  remarks  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  on  the  meanings  of  the 
term  croup,  it  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that 
Dr.  West's  case,  now  quoted,  will  be  called  crotip 
by  French  physicians,  for  they  reserve  that  name 
for  the  manifestation  of  diphtheria  in  the  au- 


JJTIOI.OGT. — The  disease  which  Home,  Cheyne, 
West,  Sansom,  and  many  other  older  and  re- 
cent British  authors  of  repute  call  croup,  is  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or 
of  both,  which,  when  it  runs  its  natural  course, 
generally,  they  say,  terminates  in  membranous 
exudation  on  the  inflamed  mucous  surface.  The 
affection  which  Bretonneau,  Trousseau,  Peter, 
Barthez,  Sanni,  and  the  entire  modem  school  of 
French  physicians,  call  croup,  is  the  membranous 
manifestation  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  or  in 
both,  of  diphtheria,  a  general  asthenic  disease, 
The  French  physicians,  with  whom  agree  Georgs 
Johnson,  Semple,  and  other  British  physicians, 
including  the  writer,  hold  that  membranous  exuf 
dation  is  never  a  result  of  simple  acute  inflam- 
mation, or,  in  other  words,  that  Uiero  is  no  snch 
disease  as  the  croup  of  Home,  Cheyne,  West,  and 
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Sjansom,  these  authors  having  blended  two  essen- 
tially differeat  diseases  ia  one  description, 

Ho  statement  could  have  been  vrritt^u  intel- 
ligibly iu  respect  to  the  aetiology  of '  croup,'  with- 
out these  prefatory  remarks.  The  subject  now 
admits  of  being  vei^  briefly  disposed  of.  piph- 
theritic  croup,  thnt.is  to  say,  the  croup  of  Freiach 
authors, lis  considered  in  the  article  Diputhubia- 
The  common  exciting  causes  of  inflammations  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea  are  exposure  to  chilly 
winds  and  cold  damp  air;  and  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  mild  to  cold  wet  weather.  .  Cold 
weti^^places  are  those  in  which  inflammations  of 
the  laryqx,  trachea,  bi;onchi,  and  pulmonary 
parenchyma  are  most  prevalent.  The  much 
greater  frequency  of  these .  affections  among 
children  in  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  than  in  the  southern  is  attributable 
to  the  greater  rigour  of  the  climate  in  the  former 
regions.  In  some  localities  in  northern  Europe 
inflammation  of  the  air-passages  is  said  to  prevail 
at  times  among  children  as  an  epidemic.  Perhaps 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  impression  exists  as  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  Lirynx  and  trachea,  in  young  chUdren, 
because  in  them  it  generally  causes  strjdulous 
breathing.  The  chink  of  the  glottis,  being  very 
small  in  young  children  does  not  admit  of  being 
narrowed  by  turgidity  of  the  mucous  membrane 
without  the  causation  of  ^tridulqus  breathing 
to  a,  greater  or  ,lss3  .extent.  ,  Even  .a  slight 
catarrhal  affection  of  the  larynx  and.  trachea,  by 
exciting  spasm,  causes  stridulous  or  '  croupy ' 
breathing  in  a  very  young  child,  whereas  .a  some- 
what acute  inflammation  Eiccompanied  by  con- 
siderable swelling  of  the  same  parts  often  runs 
its  course  in  the  adult  without  producing  noisy 
breathing  or  aliirm. 

TsBATMBNT. — The  treatment  :0f ,  diphtheritic 
croup  is  described  in  the  article.  Difhtbeuia. 

,  Injammation  of  the  larynx  and.  trachi-a,  like 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bir;;passages  and  lungs,  requires  to  ,b,e  treated  by 
antiphlogistic  measures.  VVhen  the  inSammar 
tion  is  acute,  active  remedies  are  called  for. 
Some  physicians  do  not  hesitate  in  such  cases  to 
bleed  from  the  jugular  yeiji,  taking  as  much  as 
three  ounces  of  blood  from  a,  child  two  or  three 
years  of  age.  Others,  including  the  writer,,  ab- 
stain from  thiS;  torpip  proqeeding,  under  the  con- 
viction th^t  although  it  often  produce?  apparent 
temporary  benefit,  it  is  a  benefit  always,  fraught 
with  evil.  The  strength,  is  dangerously  reduced ; 
a  fatal.: issue  may  be  precipitated;  and  when 
recovery  does  t»k6  plaice,  the  course  ■  of  con- 
valescence is  slow  and  difficult.  It  seems  safer, 
and  every  way  better,  to  subdue  the  inflamma- 
tion by  blisters  and  carefully  watched  doses  of 
ipfcacuan  and  tarta,r-ometic.  If  the  affection 
be  only  moderately  sthenic,  it  is  prudent  first  to 
use  thJo.  ipecacuan  by. itself:  there  we  many 
cases,  however,  in,  which  the  aritiinonial  must 
not, be  withheld,  Too  large  a  dose  of  tartar- 
emetic  may  give  rise  to  alarming  depression. 
Should' sucli  a  state  ,be  induced,  the  best  means 
of  averting  danger  is  watchfully  to  administer  a 
little  brandy,  and  apply  a  small  blister— say  an 
inch  and  a  half  square — over  the  Sternum  about 
tspo  inches  belgw.  the  manubriunj,  a  warm  moist 
linseed  poultice  being  pUiced  over  It  for  three  or 
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foul  hours...  Even  when  no  depiession' has  been 
ocCHsioned  by  drugs,  a  succession  of  small  blis- 
ters to  the  chest  is  of  great  use..  Signal  benefit 
is  often  obtained  by  a  short,  and  smart  purging 
with  calomel  and  scaramony.  In  all  cases,  the 
legs  must  be  kept  enveloped  in  warm  wrappings, 
moist  warmth  being  preferred  if  it  can  be  un- 
flaggingly  maintained. 

In  most  cases,  the  breathing  is  subject  to 
dyspnceal  paroxysms  arising  from  spasm  of 
the  glottis.  The  muscular  relaxation  which 
follows  the  emetic  action  of  ipecacuan  or 
tajtar-enietic.  generally  relieves  this  spasm 
with  rapidity  and  for  some  hours.  The  vomi- 
tive effort  is  also  useful  in  another  way — in 
clearing  the  air-passages  from  dangerously 
accumulating,  mucus,  and  so  admitting  more  air 
into  the  lungs.  When  bronchitis  and  broncho- 
pneumonia are  associated,  as  frequently  happens, 
withthe  laryngeal  and  tracheal  in-flammation,  the 
treatment  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
already  descjibed.  In  protracted  cases,  ^nd  in 
weak  childr,en„.it,  is  nearly  always  necessary  to 
give,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  brandy  or 
some  other  alcoholic  stimulant.  Ammonia  too 
is  generally ,  indicated.,  The,  extent  to  ,whiph 
stimulants  are  demanded  varies  with  each  case, 
and  also, with  the  varying  circumstances  of  each 
case.  .  Milk  ought  to  be  the  principal  aliment. 
Beef-tea,  and  arrowroot  made  with  milk  or 
with  brandy,,  may  also  be  given  from  timo  to 
time. 

Should  .diphtheria  be  prevalent  when  we  have 
under  treatment  cases  of  common  inflammatory 
sore-throat,  we  must  be  specially  on  the  outlook 
for  the  supervention  of  the  former.  Not  in  cases 
of  simple,  inflammatory  sore-tliroat  only,  but  still 
mors  in  the  sore-throat  of  scarlatina  and  measles, 
diphtheria  frequently  supervenes  as  a  secondary 
disease,  suddenly  declaring  itself  by  an  exudation 
of  i  false-membrane  tin  the  air-passages. ,  A  new 
principle  of  treatment  must  be  adopted  when 
diphtheria  engrafts  i  itself  on  the  original  in- 
flammation. We  have  then  to  treat  an  asthenic 
general  disease  as  well  as  the  throat-affection. 
-  The  possibility  of  the,  supervention  of  diph- 
theria, with  its  accompanying  prostration  of 
strength  and  djyscrasia  d  the  blood,  is  another 
argument  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
against  the  abstraction  of  blgpd  in  the  common 
lary ngo-traoheal  ii^^tmmations  of  young  chilr 
dren; 

[The  article  on  Diphtheria  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  this  article.]  ' 

JOHli  BoSti!  COBHACX, 

CROTTP,  FAXiSH. — A  term  commonly  ap- 
plied to  laryngismus  stridulus,  to^LABiwx, 
Disea&es  of.  .        ,     i .         , 

OROUPOtrS,  CROTJPY  (Scot,  croup, 
to  croak). ^-These  terms  were  originally  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  the  peculiar  crowing 
or  stridulous  character  of  the  respiration,  cough, 
and  voice  in  certain  affections  of  the  larynx, 
and  signified  '  lieloiiging  to  croup '  in  its  clini- 
cal relations ;  for  example,  '  croupy  cough,' 
'croupous  symptoms.'  When  inorbid  anatomy 
demonstrated  the  occurrence  of  a  fibrinous  exu- 
dation; pr  falsa  membrane  upon  the  affected 
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sniface  in  a  special  form  of  croup,  the  -word 
'  croupous '  was  used  also  to  designate  this  false 
membrane;  thus,  'croupous  exudation'  and 
'  croupy  membranes.'  The  application  of  the 
term  was  afterwards  further  extended;  and  it 
is  now  employed  to  indicate  the  process  that 
leads  to  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  any  situation 
whatever ;  such  as  '  croupous  inflammation,'  and 
' croupous  pneumonia.'  Thus  the  words  "crou- 
pous '  and  '  croupy,'  which  were  originally  asso- 
ciated with  peculiar  bounds,  have  come  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  express  certain  physical, 
chemical,  and  microscopical  characters  in  the 
products  of  inflammation.  See  Cboxtp,  Pifh- 
TKBEUA,  and  Inflammation. 

ono-wima  ooirvuiisioiir.— a  popular 

synonym  for  laryngismus  stridulus.  See  XIabtnx, 
Diseases  of. 

CBTTBA  CBBEBBI,  Xiesions  of.— From 
anatomical  and  physiological  considerations  we 
should  be  prepared  to  find  that  a  solution  of 
continuity  of  the  crus  cerebri  would  interrupt 
the  sensory  and  motor  tracts  for  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  And,  further,  as  the  roots  of 
the  third  nerve  pass  through  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  crus  to  their  nucleus  underneath  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  there' is  considerable  danger 
of  their  being  implicated  in  a  lesion  of  the 
crus. 

Hence  we  should  expect,  in  consequence  of 
such  a  lesion,  a  form  of  alternate  paralysis,  viz., 
ooulo-motor  paralysis  on  the  side  of  lesion,  and 
paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation  on 
the  opposite  side.  A  typical  instance  of  this 
form  of  paralysis  has  been  put  on  record  by 
Weber  {Med.  Clin.  Tram.  1863).  In  this  case 
there  was  oculo-motor  paralysis  on  the  side  of 
lesion,  and  complete  paralysis  of  voluntary 
motion  and  partial  paralysis  of  sensation  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  partial  escape  of  the 
sensory  tracts  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  sensory  tracts  are  situated  more  to  the  outer 
and  back  part  of  the  crus,  and  hence  tend  to 
escape  destruction  from  a  lesion  situated  in  such 
a  position  as  specially  to  endanger  the  cncti- 
nuity  of  the  third  nerve. 

Vaso-motor  paralysis  on  the  hemiplegic  side 
also  occurs  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  paralysed  side  may  be  two  or 
three  degrees  above  that  of  the  other. 

D.  Feeeibr. 

CBTTSTA  IiACTSA  (erusta,  a  crust,  and 
lactea,  milk-like) ;  milk-crust  — A  synonym  for 
eczema  pustulosum  of  the  face  and  head,  met 
with  in  infants  at  the  breast.     See  Eczema. 

OBTnnBILHIEB'S     PAEAIiYSIS.  —  A 

synonym  for  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  See 
JluscuLAE  Ateophy,  Progressive. 

CUPPIIJ-G.— This  is  a  mode  of  treatment 
sometimes  employed  to  relieve  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  internal  parts  by  drawing  blood 
to  the  surface  of  the  body.  When  the  blood 
thus  attracted  to  the  superficial  parts  is  actually 
attracted  from  the  body  hy  means  of  incisions, 
the  operation  is  called  we<-cupping,  and  this  has 
been  described  in  the  article  Biood,  Abstraction 
o£      We  shall  here   describe   c&y-oupping,   in 
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which  no  scarifications  are  made,  the  blood  being 
simply  drawn  towards  the  surface  hy  atmospheric 
exhaustion,  hypersemia  of  the  subcutaneous  parts 
or  organs  beiiig  thereby  relieved. 

Formerly  cupping  was  extensively  practised, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  In 
some  respects  it  serves  the  purpose  of,  but  has  s 
more  powerful  eflPect  than,  counter-irritants; 
rapid  and  marked  results  being  sometimes  pnv- 
duced  upon  the  circulation  of  inflamed  or  ccu- 
gested  tissues. 

Modes  of  Application. — ^Dry  cupping  is  pjt 
formed  as  follows:— The  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
being  allowed  to  burn  for  an  instant  in  the 
dome  of  a  cupping-glass,  is  quickly  withdrawn, 
and  the  cup  is  then  rapidly  and  evenly  applied 
to  the  skin  over  the  affected  part.'  The  heat 
expands  the  air  contained  in  the  glass  cupola, 
and,  owing  to  the  contraction  which  ensues 
on  cooling,  the  skin  is  forcibly  sucked  up  into 
the  cup.  It  is  well  first  to  sponge  the  skin  of 
the  selected  spot  with  hot  water,  so  as  to  render 
it  more  supple  and  vascular ;  slightly  moistening 
the  rim  of  the  cupping-glass  helps  to  increase  the 
degree  of  exhaustion. 

An  excellent  modification  of  cupping,  which 
has  been  demonstrated  to  the  writer  by  Dr. 
Quain,  is  practised  iu  the  following  way:— 
Instead  of  allowing  the  cup  to  remain  station- 
ary after  ita  application  to  the  skin,  as  is  usual, 
the  operator  dexterously  slides  it  to  and  &o  along 
the  surface.  When  the  operation  is  to  be  thus 
performed  the  amount  of  surface  drawn  into  the 
glass  must  not  be  considerable.  In  this  way  a 
large  tract  of  skin  may  be  quickly  rendered 
hypersemic  without  effusion  of  blood  into  its 
meshes,  as  happens  when  the  cups  are  stationary, 

Peecautions.  —  Cupping-glasses  should  be 
applied  where  the  skin  is  tj^ick  and  cushiony,  aj 
over  the  loins,  nape  of  the  neck,  pectoral  region 
of  the  chest,  &c.,  and  not  where  bony  promi- 
nences, or  other  irregularities,  are  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  complete  exhaustion.  The  edges  of 
the  glasses  should  not  be  so  hot  as  to  bum  the 
skin. 

■  Uses. — Cupping  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  sthenic  cases  of  cerebral  congestion,  the 
cups  being  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck; 
in  hyperseini&iof  the  spinal  cord ;  and  ininflannna- 
tion  or  cbngestion  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  other 
viscera.  In  renal  ischaemia  it  is  eminently  ser- 
viceable. This  maybe  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  blood  supply  of  the  skin  of  the  loins  is 
in  intimate :  relation  with  that  of  the  kidneys ; 
the  vascular  supply  to  those  organs  being  thus 
directly  and  immediately  influenced. 

Alfeed  Wiltshiee. 

CUTIS,  Diseases  of.     See  Skin,  Diseases  of. 

CITTIS  ANSEBIITA  {ouMi,  the  skin,  and 
anaer,  a  goose).  A  state  of  roughness  of  the 
skin,  resembling  that  of  a  goose  when  plucked, 
produced  by  prominence  of  the  pores  or  fol- 
licles. ,  It  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  corium,  and  is  commonly  occa- 
sioned by  cold. 

CYANIDES,  Poisoning  Tay.—See  Asm- 
DOTE ;  and  Pedssio  Acid,  Poisoning  by. ' 
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CTAIT0SI8  (nuoKbr,  blue).— This  -which  is 
really  not  a  disease,  refers  to  the  peculiar  blue 
or  mora  or  less  liyid  colour  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  especially  in  certain  parts,  which  is  ob- 
served Ic  several  affections  that  interfere  vnth 
the  circulation  and  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  The 
condition  is  most  commonly  associated  with,  and 
reaches  its  highest  development  in  certain  forms 
of  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart,  for  which 
ccnssquently  cyanosis  is  not  uncommonly  used 
BS  a  synonym.  Lesser  degrees  of  similar  dis- 
colouration are,  however,  not  infirequently  noticed 
in  cases  of  cardiac  disease  developed  after  birth, 
and  they  may  also  accompany  pulmonary  affec- 
tions which  materially  obstruct  the  ciroiJation ; 
a  cyanotic  appearance  is  also  one  of  the  obvious 
effects  resulting  from  all  modes  of  suffocation, 
and  it  is  observed  in  the  coUapse-stage  of  cho- 
lera. The  upper  half  of  the  body  may  become 
ixtremelycyanotic  as  the  result  of  obstruction  of 
the  superior  vena  cava.  For  the  pathology  of 
cyanosis,  see  Heabt,  Malformations  of. 

OTWAITOHB  (leiav,  a  dog,  and  Ayx",  I 
strangle).  Synon.  :  Fr.  Angine;  Ger.  dieSrdune. 

This  word  is  used  to  express  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  throat,  or  contiguous  parts,  in 
which  difficulty  of  breathing  or  of  swallowing 
exists,  accompanied  by  a  sense  or  feeling  of 
choking.  The  term  is  used  synonymously,  inore 
frequently  on  the  Continent  than  in  Englaiid, 
with  Angina ;  an  affix,  indicative  of  the  seat  or 
nature  of  the  affection,  being  employed  as  a  desig- 
nation for  each  of  the  sevenl  forms  or  varieties 
of  disease  affecting  the  throat  or  adjacent  parts. 
Such,  for  example,  aje  the  terms  Cynanche 
laryngea,  or  croup;  Cynanche  maligiia,  or  malig- 
nant sore-throat;  Cynanche  yOTO<i(fea,t>r  mumps ; 
Cynanche  pharyngea,  or  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx;  and  Cynanche  ionsUktris,  or  quinsy. 
See  these  several  diseases. 

CYRTOMBTER  (wuproj,  a  curve,  and  iiiTfov, 
a  measure). — An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
absolute  and  relative  dimensions  of  the  chest- 
wall.  .  See  Physical  Examination. 

CYSTIOEROtrS  (Ki'iTis,  a  bladder,  and 
Ke'pKos,  a  tail). — ^DBSoniPTioii.-^Cystieercus  is  a 
bladderworm  furnished  with  a  head  which  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  form  usually 
found  in  man  is  specificdly  identical  with  the 
so-called  pork-measle,  or 
Cyiticercus  (tela)  cellulosts. 
According  to  Dr.  GiacomiLi, 
however,  the  human  measle 
commonly  displays  32  cepha- 
lic hooks,  whilst  the  pork- 
measle  carries  21 ;  more- 
over, in  the  human  variety 
there  is  a  greater  adhe- 
lence  of-  the  measle  to  its 
investing  capsule.  The  only 
other  form  of  cysticercus  at  Fis.  14.— <^jHcer«« 
present  known  to  infest  the  (teteUeBirfojWi  removed 
human  hndviatTiB  oloniloi.-  from  the  human  eye.by 
numan  Doay  istne  slenaer-  Mackenzie,  x  Sfllame- 
neoked  bladder  -  worm,  or  ters.  After  Allen  Thom- 
Cystitxrctis  teimicollis.  An  son- 
alleged  example  is  preserved  in  the  anatomical 
museum  attached  to  King's  College,  London.  This 
parasite  is  of  £requent'occurrence  in  the  sheep. 
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Situations  and  Symptoms.— The  clinical  im- 
portance of  the  human  measle  is  chiefly  dur 


Fig.  16. — ^Portion  of  measled  pork,  sbowing  Oj/stleent. 
Nat.  size.    After  Lewis. 

to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  apt  to  take  up  its 
residence  in  the  brain  and  eye ;  those  parasites 
occupying  the  cerebrum  being  for  the  most  part 
situated  in  the  grey  or  cortical  substance. 
The  only  serious  attempt  that  has  been  made 
to  establish  diagnostic  signs  by  which  brain- 
oysticerci  might  be  detected  d^ing  life  is  that 
initiated  by  Griesinger,  who  based  his  conclusions 
on  data  supplied  by  the  histories  of  upwards  of 
fifty  eases.  Symptopis  are  exceedir^ly  variable. 
In  some  cases  they  are  altogether  wanting ;  in  a 
second  set,  epilepsy  exists,  without  mental  dis- 
turbance ;.  in  a  third  set,  epilepsy  is  accompanied 
with  mania  or  imbecility ;  in  a  fourth  siet,  mental 
disturbance  may  occur  without  epilepsy;  whilst 
in  another  group  there  is  neither  epilepsy  nor 
mental  disturbance,  until  shortly  before  death, 
when syinptomSof  irritation  or  torpor  gradually 
supervene.  Since  Griesinger '  has  himself  re- 
marked that  the  epileptiform  seizures  due  to  cys- 
ticercus are  in  all  respects  like  ordinary  cerebral 
epilepsj-,  and  since  also  '  the  psychical  disturb- 
ances have  nothing  characteristic  about  them,' 
the  practical  physician  is  naturally  tempted  to 
coueludo  that  diaghbsis  and  curative  treatment 
are  alike  impracticable.  The  writer,  however,  ob- 
jects to  that  inference,  on  grounds  too  Wide  for  dis- 
cussion here ;  but,  as  one  source  of  encouragement 
c?.lls  attention  to  the  fact  that  cysticerci  are  not 
very  long-lived.  He  has  demonstrated  that  a 
period  of  eight  months  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
setting  in  of  calcareous  degeneration,  a  process 
which  involviss  the  speedy  death  of  the  measle. 
If  therefore  the  presence  of  cysticerci  be  so 
much  as  suspected  in  the  brain,  the  prospect  of 
a  natui:al  cure  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  Hest, 
both  mental  and  corporal,  would  of  course  tend 
to  assist  nature's  efforts. 

Cysticerci  may  develop  in  aiiy  part  of  the 
hnman  body;  their  most  frequent,  situation 
being  the  subcutaneous,  areolar,  and  intermus- 
cular connective  tissues.  A,mongst  the  more 
remarkable  cases  are  five  recorded  by  Helle;r, 
and  one  by  Greenhalgh,  where  they  occupied 
the  lip  ;  by  Fournier,  where  several  occurred  in 
a  boil ;  and  one  by  Dttpujtren,  where  the  parasite 
lodged  in  the'  great  peroneus  muscle.  Mr.  R. 
Davy  lately  recorded  a  case  in  which  several  were 
present  in '  the  arm ;  but  the  well-known  mul- 
tiple cases  given  by  Giacomini,  Hodges,  Delore, 
and  others,  show  that  hundreds  of  measles  may 
co-exist  in  the  same  human  host.    In  Delore's 
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case  there  were  about  2,000,  of  ■which  no  less 
than  84  -were  found  in  the  cerebrum!  Of  in- 
stances where  the  cysticercus  occupied  the  eye  -we 
may  particularise  the  cases  by  Windsor,  Logan, 
Estlin,Kos6,  and  Mackenzie  of  Glasgo-w;  -whilstof 
additional  brain-cases,  those  given  by  J.  Harley, 
Hulke,  Burton,  Bonvier,  Fridault,  and  Toynbee 
are  particularly  noteworthy. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of,  cysticerci  are  the  memoirs  of 
Perroncito  (bella  panicatura  negli  animali,  in 
Annali  del.  S.  Accad.  d^Agricolt.  di  Torino, 
1872) ;  pf  Becoulet  and  Giraud  {BuUI  de  la  Soc. 
Med.  de  Garid,  1872);  of  Giacomini  (Sul.  Cyst, 
cell,  homima  e  svila,  Tania  med.  &c.,  1874),  of 
Lewis  {Seport  on  Bladderworms,  &c.,  1872), 
and  of  Pellizzari,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Tcmmasi 
in  his  Italian  edition ,  of  the  -writer's  manual 
of ,  the  parasites  of  our  domesticated  animals 
(_Appendice  Parasiti,  &c.  Vermi,  1874).  A  sum- 
mary .of,  these  last-mentioned  researches  "was 
giv^n  by  the  'writer  in  the  Zand.  Med.  Secord 
for,  1874  (p.  641).  Lastly,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  small  hydatids,  which  are 
also  ^able  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  brain, 
may  Tevy  readily  be  mistoken  for  cysticerci, 
after  death;  and  during  life  they  are  apt  to  give 
rise  to  precisely  similar  symptoms.  The  -writer 
has  collected  records  of  more  than,  thirty  cases 
■where  tladderworma  occurred  in  the  human 
,bi;ajn. ,  Eeferenees  to  most  of  these  are  given 
in  thfe  B^Miography  of  his  Intr9dvcti,bn  to  the 
study  of  Helminthology  (ffjiiofija,  1864;  and 
Supplement,  1869).    See  Bladdek-woems. 

T.  S.  COBBOID.  , 

OTSTINE  or  OTSTIO  OXIDE  {Kiari^, 
the  bladder)i — ^A  peculiar  substance  occurring 
either  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  small  crystals 
in  the  urine,  or  as  calculi  in  the  iirinaiy  passages. 
See  Ueihb  and  Calculi.  : 

CYSTITIS  (/(liffTis,  the  bladder). — Inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder.  See  Bladser,  Diseases  of. 

CYSTS. — Definition.— The  ■word  cyBf((ciiirTis, 
the  urinary  bladder)  is  used  in  pathology  for  a 
closed  cavity  containing  fliiid  or  softmatter.  The 
nature  of  the  ■yrall  is  unimportant ;  it  may  be 
newly  formed  or  a  pre-existent  structurei  The 
objects  thus  defined  differ  much  among  them- 
selves, and  are  associated  together  rather  from 
convenience  than  op  account  of  any  real  patho- 
logical similarity.  '  , 

GLAssiriCATiow. — Cysts  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  thei?  strueture,  as  simple  or  oom- 
poimd ;  according  to  their  contents,  as  serous, 
mucous,  fatty,  etc.;  ot  according  to  their  mode  of 
origin.  Tlfe  latter,  though  notfree  from  objec- 
tion, is  the  basis  of  description  which  will  be 
here  adopted,,,  Cysts  may  originate  (1)  from 
dilatalion ;  of  pre;vions,ly  existing  closed .  cavities ; 
(2)  from  reientimi  o^  products  of  pecretion ;  (3) 
from  exudation,  or  the  metamorphosis  of  exuded 
products;  (4)  as  a  part  of  new-^rowtt ; ,  (5)  by  a 
vice,  of  development ;  and,  finely,  (6)  from  the 
growth  of  ^orasa^es. 

1.  Cysts  from  Dilatation.— Spaces,  normal 
or  newly  formed,  in  connective  tissue  may,  by  irri- 
tation and  consequent  excessive  exudation,  be  con- 
verted into  cysts ;  or  the  same  result  may  happen 
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from  the  confluence  of  sever&l  suph  space?.  lu 
proportion  as  the  wall  becomes  smootli,  and  the 
shape  uniform,  they  may  becalled  cysts.  Burse, 
whether  normal  or  pathological,  are  cysts. 
Ganglion  in  the  sheath  of  tendon  is  clearly  a 
pathological  cyst.  '  To  these  and  likja  structures 
the  name  Hygrtima  has  been  given.  They  all 
contain  clear  serous  fluid,  and  are  liiied  by  an 
endotlielium.  Hydrocele,  or  dilatation  of  th« 
tunica  vaginalis  testis — an  affection  probably 
always  due  to  a  low  form  of  inflammation— is 
another  instance.  One  class  of  ovarian  cystu 
comes  under  this  head,  those,  namely,  wliich  are 
due  to  siiiiple  dropsy  of  the  Graafian  vesicle. 
Tubo-crarian  dropsy  has  the  same  explanation ; 
and  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament  are  enlargements 
of  normal  structures  which  are  left  as  relics  of 
the  developmentof  the  ovary.  The  thyroid  gland 
seems  from  its  structure,  containing,  as  it  does, 
so  many  closed  follicles,  particularly  disposed  to 
this  kiiid  of  cyst-formati.on,  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  explanation  of  bronchocele. 

2.  Cysts  from  Betention. — Cystic  formatione 
may  result  from  the  obstruction  of  the  natural 
outlet  of  a  secreting  orgap,  and  the  consequent 
retention  qf.secretion.  It,  is  necessary  that  ths 
walls  of  the  secreting,  cavity  should  admit  of 
enlargement,  and  tha,t  the ,  tension,  should  not 
become  so  great  as  to  check  secretion. 
,  ,A11  secreting  glands  present  instances  of  saeh 
cysts.  iThe  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  are  paf- 
tioularly  liable  to  obsti^ction  pf  their  duct^  and 
in  this  ■way  are  formed  sel)aceous  cysts,  miliaiia, 
and  comedones  ;  the  contents  of  which  are  some- 
times epithelium  and  the  products  of  nornjal 
secretion,  sometimes  abnqrmal  products,  such  aj 
pus.     &C  Eolliculas  Diseases. 

ITie  glands  or  inucous  surfaces  are,  liable  to 
similar  obstructions,  and  mucous  cysts  result,  pueh 
as  are  sometimes  seen ,  in  the  mouth,  .Larger 
cysts  in  the  mouth  (^amda)  result  from  the 
obstruction  of  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands, 
or  are  perhaps  connected  with  an  abnormal  pro- 
duction of  gland-substance.  The  stomach , very 
frequently,  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal 
more  rarely,  show  similar  cysts,  which,  ■when  they 
project  and  become  complicated  in  structure, 
are  called  polypi.  They  are  occasionallf  seen  on 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  In  no  part  are  mueous 
cysts  more  frequent  than  in  tjhe  uterus,  where 
indeed,  similar  formations,,  the  omila  Naiothi, 
must  be  regarded  as  normal.  The  varieties  here 
met  -with  have,  as  Virchow  has  pointed  out,  a 
close  analogy  with  the  variou.'i  forms,  of  retention- 
cysts  in  the  skin. 

In  the  mamma,  cysts  may  result  from  the  cut- 
ting off  of  portions  of  the  gland-follicles,  but  the 
cysts  contained  in  mammary  tumours  are  not 
always  formed  in  this  way.some  being  part  of  new 
growths.  In  the  testiclepbsti;uction;and,catling 
off  of  seminiferous  tubes  may  lead  to  small  cysts, 
but  these  are  more  oiFten  connected  with  new- 
growths.  The  curious  cysts  known  as  sperma- 
tocele, containing  sperrnatozoa,  appear  to  arise 
from  a  similar  di6tensio^  of  detached  portions  of 
testicle-substance,  whiph,  by  an  error  of  deveJpp- 
ment,  have  failed  to  become  connected  with  the 
excretory  ducts,  The  testicle  is  also  liable  to  a 
general  cystic  degeneratipn,  usually  called  ejfsto- 
sarcoma.     Qysts  of  the  kidney  are  of  TarioM 


kinds,  tut  many,  no  doutt,  toth  la!rge  and  small, 
result  from  the  dilaution  of'uriniferous  tubules 
and  capsules  of  glomeruli  wlien  their  outlet  is 
obstructed,  as  oCi"urs  in  the  cirrhotic  form  of 
Bright's  disease.  The  origin  of  the  very  nume- 
rous microscOijio  cysts  has  been  much  disputed. 
The  writer  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  arise 
from  moniliform  contraction  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes,  eapecially  such  as  contain  the  hyaline 
cylinders,  Known  as  fibrinous  casts.  Another  form 
of  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney  is  developmental. 
In  this  the  -whole  of  the  organ  is  converted  into' 
a  mass  of  cysts,  and  is  usually  much  enlarged. 
This  condition  may  be  congenital,  and  the  organ 
may  be  so  large  as  to  obstruct  parturition.  '  It 
is  attributed  by  Virchow  to  inflammation  of  the 
calyces  during  ittra-uterine  life. 

To  guard  against  a  common  error  of  language, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  condition  of  the 
kidney  which  results  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
ureter,  or  of  the  urinary  passages  lower  down,, 
though  sometimes  called  cystic  dilatation  of  the 
kidney,  is  not  properly  a  case  of  cyst-formation, 
End  is  better  cfdled  hydronephrosis. 

3.  Cysts  from  Exudation. —  Ejruded  ma- 
terials, such  as  blood  and  inflammatory  products,^ 
may,  by  a  process  of  degeneration,  central' 
softening,  and  external  fibrous  formation,  become 
converted  into  imperfect  eysts,  as  is  seen  in  the, 
metanicrphosis  of  a  blood-clot  in  the  brain,  and 
in  the  termination  of  some  abscesses.  But  since 
the  accumulation  of  fluid  does  not  go  oA/Con- 
tihually,  the  tension  in  such  cavities  is  sliglit, 
and  they  do  not  approximate  to    a    globular 


4.  Cysts  from  New-Growth. — In  many 
forms. of  new-growth  cysts  are  produced,  but 
not  always  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes,  as 
in  myxoma  and  enchondroma,  they  result  from 
sottening  of  portions  of  newgrowtli  already 
formed^  In  many  sarcomata,  the  production  of 
new  tissiie  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  cysts, 
and  is  sometimes  effected  as  in  glaiidular  organs, 
by  the  formation  of  new  follicular  structures 
without  an  outlet,  sometimes  by  new-growth 
into  the  dilated  cavities.  Po;lypoid  or  pedun- 
culated growths  on  a  free  surface 'may  some- 
times, by  the  fusion  of  their  extremities,  en- 
close'spaces  which  become  converted  into  cysts. 
We  do  not,  however,  find  cysts  forming  by  them- 
selves a  new-growth  of  so  definite  a  character  as 
to  deserve  a  separate  name. 

6.  Developmental  Cysts. — These  include  (n) 
compound  ovarian  cysts ;  (A)  dermoid  cysts.  Cysts 
are  met  with  in  the  oyary  which  come  under 
none  of  the  definitions  just  given,  viz.,  the  so- 
called  compouK(2  muZ^iVocu/ar  cysts,  which, cou: 
stitiite  the  well-known  formidable  cystio  diseise 
of  the  ovary,  and  sometimes  produce  tumours 
of  immense  size.  In  these  the  originally  simple 
primary  cyst  appears  to  become  complicated  by 
the  formation  in  its  walls  of  secondary  cysts, 
which  may  encroach  upon  or  project  into  the 
primary.  Agaiii  there  may  be  papillary  growths 
starting  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  primary  cyst, 
which  either  fill  it  up,  or  by  fusion  enclose 
spaces,  which  become  secondary  cysts.  Very  com-, 
plicated  structures  thus  result.  The  contents 
maj-  vary  in  consistence  and  colour,  from  clear, 
pale,  albuminous  liquid  to  gelatinous  matter,  and 
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may  be  stained  througli  hsemorrhage,  or  purulent 
through  inflammation.  Tlie  origin  of  theis'e  etrv)C- 
tures,  which  have  no  precise  plirallel  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  is  extremely  obscure.  It  is  not,  even 
certain  whether  the  priniary  cysts  commence, 
as  might  seem  prima  faine  highly  probable, 
in  the  Graafian  follicles ;  but  they  are  plainly  due 
to  an  error  of  development,  pcssiblj  beginning 
in  early  intra-uterine  life,  and  are  not  set;  up  by 
any  external  causes.  The  presence  oif  a  tubular 
gland-tissue,  siich  as  is  found  in  the  judimentary, 
but  not  in  the  perfect  ovary,  confirms  this  view, 
by  throwing  cyst-foi-mation  bSiek  into' an  early 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  organ. 

In  another,  but  rarer  form  of,  cystic  disease 
of  the  ovary,  equally  due  to  an  error  of  develop- 
ment, and  sometimes  congenital,  the  whole 
organ  is  found  converted  into  a  mass  of  small 
cysts,  with  no  striking  inequality  of  size.  This 
variety  resembles  one  form  of  cystic  disease  in 
the  testicle  and  kidney. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  those  containing  seba- 
ceous matter,  and  which  are  lined  by  a  layer  of 
fiat  cells  resembling  epidermis.  The  wall  may 
be  complicated  with  connective  tissue,  forming 
papillas  resembling  those  of  true  skin,  and  may 
contain  hairs,  sebaceous  glands,  either  in  con- 
nection with  them  or  unattached,  and  sudori- 
parous glands.  The  accumulation  of  fatty  matter 
within  the  eysts  is  4oul'tiess  the  r,esult  of  the. 
continuous  activity  of  the  setaceous  glands, 
the  produpts  of ,  wjiich  cannot  escape.  Large 
masses  of  hair  may  also  be  found,  froni  coiir 
tiuuous  growth,  and  there  are  often  numerous 
detached  JepideiMrfic  scales.  Such  a  cyst  has 
only  the  characters  of  a  portion  of  -skin,  -which 
might'  be  imagined  invested  and  included  by 
the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parts  in  an 
early  stage  of  development — an  explanation 
formerly  entertained. 

These  simple  dermoid  cysts  are  sometiines 
complicated  by  containing  teeth,  it  may  be  in 
very  large  numbers  {dentigerous  cysts),  but 
since  teeth  may  also  be  regarded  as  cutaneous 
products!  the  cyst ,  may  still  have  originated 
in  the  skin.  This  explanation  no  longer  Jtiolds, 
however,  w;hen  massps  ,ot  bone,  are  found, 
sometimes  serving  for  the  attachment  of  teeth, 
sometimes  separate ;  as  weil  as  other  tissues,  e.g. 
nervous  (issue  and  striated' muscle.  Cysts  with 
this  variety  of  contents  have  been  called  ptoli- 
feraiive.  Dermoid,  dentigerous,  and  proliferative 
cysts  appear  to  be  always,  congenital  structures, 
but  may  show  further  growth  and  development 
in  after-life.  At  least-  two-thirds  Of  the  known 
cases  have  occurred  in  the  ovaries.  Next  to 
these  organs,  the  testicles  are  the  most  frequent 
seat,  but  these  cysts  have  been  also.foiind' in 
other  parts  of  the  body-cavity,  in  the  medias- 
tinum, lung,  and  even  within  the  skulij  The 
origin  pfthepe  growt,h,S'is  extremely  obscure; 
but  it  is  desirable  to  i:eject  entirely, the  hypothesis 
that  a  mixed  tumour  of  this  kind  can  be  the 
remains  of  an  undeveloped  foetus  included  in 
the  perfect  individual ;  n,  hypothesis,  rendered 
improbable  by  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 
!  tissues  produced,  the  teeth,  for  instance,  some- 
times numberirg  one  hundred  or  more.  It 
would  rather  appear  as  if  a  portion  of  embryonic 
'  tissue,  from  the  upper  and   middle   germinal 
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layers,  became  misplaced  at  an  early  period  of 

development.  .  . 

6.  Parasitic  Cysts.— Several  parasitic  ani- 
mals infesting  the  human  tody  may  appear  in  an 
encysted  form,  and  may  resemble  in  appearance 
true  pathological  cysts.  The  commonest,  the 
larval  form  of  Tcenia  eehhtococcus,  or  hydatid 
cpst,  is  kno-wn  by  its  laminated  vcall,  and  by 
containing ,  a  fluid  which  is  not  albuminous, 
but  holds  in  solution  sodium  chloride.  Cysticercus 
cellidostB  has  a  transparent  wall  and  clear 
contents.  The  other  encysted  parasites  are 
either  very  small,  as  Trichina  spiralis,  or  unim- 
portant. 

CoKTENTS  OF  CtsTS. — The  serous  cysts  and 
hygrcmata  contain  an  albuminous  fluid  like  that 
of  serous  cavities,  which  may  hold  enough  fibri- 
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nogenous  material  to  coagulate  ejjontanTOUsly 
Leucocytes  may  also  be  present.  If  inflammation 
be  set  up.  the  proportion  of  albumin  and  of  leuco- 
cytes becomes  greatly  increased.  In  the  fluid  of 
mucous  cysts  mucin  is  contained;  in  that  of 
colloid  cysts,  little-known  substances  which  aw 
allied  to  gelatin.  Sebaceous  cysts  contain  neutral 
fats — sometimes  hard,  sometimes  fluid,  and 
oholesterin.  Both  mucous  and  sebaceous  products 
may  harden  into  concretions,  and  even  become 
calcareous.  In  renal  cysts  urea  has  been  fonnd; 
ill  biliary  cysts,  bile-pigment;  and  in  general  the 
products  of  special  secretion  may  be  found  in 
cases  of  retention,  at  least  in  early  stages,  but 
if  retention  last  too  long,  special  secretion  may 
cease.  Various  exceptional  contents  have  been 
already  enumerated.  J.  F.  Patkb. 
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DACTYLITIS  {iiKTu\as,  a  finger). — ^A  term 
meaning  inflammation  of  the  finger.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  syphilis  and  struma  of  that  organ,  as 
in  the  terms  dactylitis  syphilitica,  and  dactylitis 
strumosa. 

D  AKD  BIFI",  or  DandrufT  (from  two  Saxon 
wordssignifyingiicAfoess  KadLfoutwess). — Synon.  : 
Furfur;  Scurf  of  the  Head.— Dandriff  is  met 
with  in  pityriasis,  chronic  eczema,  and  lepra 
vulgaris  or  psoriasis  of  the  scalp. 

D  AWD  Y  FE  VEB. — A  synonym  for  Dengue. 
See  Dengue. 

DABTKB  (Ft.). — This  term  is  the  French 
equivalent  of  the  word  tetter,  and  is  applied  to  a 
variety  of  cutaneous  diseases,  without  strict  limi- 
tation. 

DAVOS,  in  Worth  Engadine,  Switzerland. 
A  dry,  cold,  bracing,  winter-climate.  Altitude, 
5,177  feet.  Season,  October  to  March.  Winds, 
N.E.  and  S.  See  CtiMATB,  Treatment  of  Dis- 
ease by. 

DAT-BLINDITBSS. — A  disorder  of  vision, 
characterised  by  the  patient  being  unable  to  see 
during  the  day:  also  called  Nyctalopia.  See 
Vision,  Disorders  of. 

DEAPITB33. — Loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
See  Eab,  Diseases  of.  and  HuABiNa,  Disorders  of. 

DEATH,  Modes  of. — The  proximate  causes 
of  death,  whether  resulting  from  natural  decay, 
disease,  or  violence,  may  be  reduced  in  ultimate 
analysis  to  two,  namely,  first,  cessation  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  and,  second,  -  cessation  of  respiration. 
On  the  continuance  of  these  functions,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  former  (if  specialisation  is  pos- 
sible where  all  are  essential)  life  of  the  body  as 
a  whole,  or  of  the  indiridual  tissues  and  organs, 
depends.     These  functions  may  cease  from  causes 


directly  operating  on  their  meehanisni,  but  they 
may  also  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by  causes 
operating  indirectly  through  the  nerve-centres 
which  regulate  them.  Hence  it  is  usual,  in 
accordance  with  Biehat's  classiflcation,  to  de- 
scribe this  as  a  third  mode  of  death;  so  that 
we  speak  of  death  beginning  at  the  heart,,  death 
beginning  at  the  lungs,  and  death  beginning  at 
the  head.  This  classification  is  convenient ;  for 
though  death  beginning  at  the  head  is,  in  reality, 
death  from  failure  of  the  respiration  or  circula- 
tion, or  of  both,  through  paralysis  of  the  vital 
nerve-centres,  yet  the  affection  of  the  nervous 
system  is  the  primary  fact,  and  the  phenomena 
are  suificiently  distinct  and  characteristic  to 
require  separate  consideration.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the 
interdependence  of  all  the  vital  functions,  there 
is  no  such  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  in  reality, 
as  we,  for  convenience'  sake,  make  in  theory  be- 
tween the  various  modes  of  death. 

I.  Deatli  from  failure  of  the  Circulation. 
— This  may  be  (1)  sudden,  as  in  syncope  mi 
shock  ;  or  (2)  gradual,  as  in  asthmia. 

(1)  Sudden  failure  of  the  Ciretdation. — As  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  depends  on .  the  difler- 
ence  in  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  and  vnne, 
the  circulation  will  be  brought  to  a  stiindstijl  by 
any  cause  which  annihilates,  or  very  greatly 
lowers,  this  differential  pressure.  The  cause  may 
be  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  vessels,  or  in  both. 

(a)  In  the  heart.  As  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  arte- 
rial tension,  any  organic  or  structural  disease 
of  the  heart,  rendering  it  incapable  of  propelling 
its  contents  into  the  arterial  system,  will  natu- 
rally result  in  cessation  of  the  circulation,  and 
death.  Under  this  general  head  .  are  to  bo 
classed  all  diseases  of  the  heart  and  its  annexes. 

But  apart  froff  structural  disease,  the  heirt 
may  suddenly  be  made  to  cease  through  nervoju 
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influence.  The  heart  may  be  inhibited,  or  be 
made  to  cease  finally  and  for  ever  either  by 
central  causes,  such  as  violent  emotion,  or  a 
blow  on  the  head ;  or  by  reflex  inhibition,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  epigastrium, 
or  sudden  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  as  in  corrosive  poisoning,  and  even 
in  the  ingestion  of  a  large  draught  of  cold 
water  when  the  system  is  overheated. 

Death  from  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action  is  death  from  syncope.  Momentary  ces- 
sation of  the  heart's  action  is  transient  syncope 
or  fainting.  There  is  sudden  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, due  mainly  to  the  cessation,  of  pressure  in, 
and  ansemia  of  tlie  cerebral  centres. 

(i)  In  the  vessels.  Eapid  fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure,  and  cessation  of  the  circulation, 
will  naturally  be  brought  about  by  rupture 
of  the  vessels,  either  from  injury  or  disease, 
causing  death  by  heemorrhage.  But  besides 
actual  rupture  of  the  vessels,  the  vascular 
area  may  in  certain  conditions  become  so  en- 
larged or  dilated  that  we  may  practically  have 
death  from  haemorrhage  without  any  loss  of 
blood  externally.  This  is  what  wo  observe  in 
death  from  shock  or  collapse.  In  certain  condi- 
tions, such  as  that  resulting  &om  blows  on  the 
abdomen,  the  vascular  area  of  the  abdomen  and 
viscera  may  become  so  dilated  as  practically  to 
retain  almost  the  entire  volume  of  blood  in  the 
body.  Hence,  even  though  the  heart  may  be 
acting,  yet  the  circulation  throughout  the  body 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  extremities  and 
superficially,  is  practically  nil, 
■  The  ■  individual  may,  however,  retain  his  con- 
sciousness, and  thus  he  differs  from  a  patient  in 
a  state  of  syncope.  But  very  frequently  in 
cases  of  blows  on  the  abdomen,  there  is  not 
merely  reflex  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vessels, 
but  also  reflex  inhibition,  for  a  time  at  least,  of 
the 'heart,  so  that  we  have  syncope  and  shock 
co-existing.  But  the  symptoms  of  syncope  may 
pass  off,  leaving  those  of  shock  still  remaining. 
Shock,  like  syncope,  may  be  transient  or  fatal, 

(2)  Gradual  failme  of  the  CireulaiUm. — ^^ 
ThiS'  constitutes  death  from  asthenia.  This  is 
the  natural  termination  of  life,  and  it  is  also  the 
mode  of  death  after  wasting  and  exhausting 
diseases,  cold,  starvation,  &o.  The  vital  powers 
fade  gradually,  while  consciousness  may  be  re- 
tained up  to  the  last  moment. 

II.  Death  &om  failure  of  tlie  Kespiration. 
— The  various  ways  in  which  the  function  of 
respiration  mny  be  interrupted,  and  the  pheno- 
mena consequent  thereon,  have  been  described 
under  the  head  of  Asphyxia,  to  which  article 
reference  may  be  made. 

III.  Death  from  paralysis  of  the  vital 
nerve-centres — Coma, — As  already  remarked, 
death  beginning  at  the  head  ends  by  paralysing 
respiration  and  circulation.  The  nerve-centri  s 
situated  above  the  medulla  and  pons  are  not 
essential  to  life  except  in  so  far  as  animal  life 
is  concerned,  and  the  possibility  of  adaptation  to 
surroundings.  Diseases  of  the  brain,  however, 
are  liable  to  prove  fatal  by  indirect  action  on 
the  medulla  and  pons  through  pressure,  exten- 
sion of  inflammation,  and  the  like.  Certain 
poisons  also,  whether  introduced  from  without. 
— such  as  opium  and  narcotics  generally, — or 
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arising  within,  owing  to  the  non-elimination  of 
waste  products,  as  ia  ursemia,  affect  the  nerve- 
centres,  both  cerebral  and  spinal,  and  not  only 
produce  unconsciousness  or  coma,  but  also 
paralyse  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  centres. 

In  death  arising  in  this  manneir,  the  indivi- 
dual lies  unconscious,  reflex  action  becomes 
abolished,  and  the  breathing  becomes  stertorous 
and  ultimately  ceases,  death  occurring  quietly  or  in 
convulsions.  In  death  from  coma,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  phenomena  of  asphyxia,  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  or  less  marked  congestion  of  the  cere- 
bral and  spinal  centres.  D.  Fbekieb. 

DSATH,  Signs  of. — It  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  wjien  the, spark  of  life  has  become 
finally  extinguished.  From  the  fear  of  being 
buried  alive,  which  prevails  more  abroad  than 
in  this  country,  some  infallible  criterion  of  death, 
capable  of  being  applied  by  unskilled  persons, 
has  been  considered  a  desideratum,  and  valuable 
priEes  have  been  offered  for  such  a  discovery. 
The  conditions  most  resembling  actual  death 
are  syncope,  asphyxia,  and  trance,  particularly 
the  last.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  any 
infallible  criterion  applicable  by  the  vulgar  has 
been  discovered,  and  we  do  not  rely  exclusively 
on  any  one  sign,  but  combine  several. 

The  most  reliable  sign  of  death  is  proof  of 
cessation  of  the  heart's  aetion.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  mere  pulselessness,  for 
the  heart  may  still  be  beating,  and  resuscitation 
may  be  possible,  when  no  pulse  is  to  be  felt  in 
the  arteries  by  ordinary  manipulation.  The  use 
of  the  stethoscope  is  necessary,  implying,  of 
course,  technical  skill.'  Though,  according  to 
Rayer,  the  heart  cannot  cease  to  beat  for  more 
than  seven  seconds  without  death,  y^t,  consider- 
ing the  very  slow  and  feeble  action  of  the  heart 
(8  to  1 0  beats  per  minute)  in  hybernating  Animals, 
which  normally  have  a  pulse  of  80  to  90  per 
minute,  it  is  well  to  regard  a  similar  conditior 
as  possible  in  man,  and  to  spend  in  doubtful 
cases  some  minutes,  up  to  half  an  hour,  ir 
auscultation.  The  so-called  cases  of  life  con- 
tinuing notwithstanding  cessation  of  the  circu- 
lation, as  that  of  Colonel  Townsend,  or  of  the 
Indian  Fakirs,  are  to  be  set  down  as  altogether 
apocryphal,  and  not  scientifically  investigated. 

To  enable  unskilled  persons  to  determine 
whether  the  circulation  continues  or  not,  Magnus 
recommends  the  application  of  a  tight  ligature 
on  a  finger  or  toe.  If  the  circulation  has  quite 
ceased,  no  change  in  colour  is  produced ;  but  if 
circulation  continues,  however  feebly,  the  ex- 
tremity, in  coui^se  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
assumes  a  livid  tint  from  strangulation  of  the 
venous  Bow,  yhile  a  ring  of  arterial  anaemia  is 
observable  at  the  point  ligatured. 

Cessation  of  the  heart's  actioii,  if  absolutely 
established,  renders  other  .indications  unneces- 
sary. As  aocfssories  they  are  useful,  but  the 
following  signs  are  none  of  them  individually 
conclusive  taken  alone.  The  first  is  cessation 
of  respiration.  Respiration  may  not  be  very 
obvious,  and  yet  it  may  be  going  on.  The  popu- 
lar methods  of  holding  a  cold'  mirror  before  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  looking  for  indications 
of  moisture;  placing  a  flock  of  cottonwool  on 
the  lips  to  ascertain  whether  air-currents  exist ; 
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and  placing  a  cup  of  water  on  the  chest,  and 
observing  whether  the  reflection  on  its  surface 
moves  or  remains  stiU,  are  all  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  , 

With  the  Cessation  of  the  circulation  and  vital 
turgor,  the  skin  becomes  ashy  pale,  and  the  tissues 
lose  their  elasticity.  The  eyeball  becomes  less 
tense,  and  the  cornea  becomes  opaque.  The 
pupils  cease  to  react  to  light;  and  there  is  no  vital 
reaction  on  the  application  of  irritants  to  the 
skin.  Though  the  body  is  dead  as  a  whole, 
certain  parts  may  continue  to  retain  their  in- 
dependent vitality  after  somatic  death.  This  is 
seen  in  the  muscles,  which  may  retain  their 
electrical  contractility  from  two  to  three  hours 
after  death.  The  existence  of  electrical  con- 
tractility of  the  muscles  in  a  body  supposed  to 
be  dead  indicates  life,  or  death  within  two  or 
three  hours,  accorfing  to  M.  Rosenthal. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  occur  in  the 
dead  body  not  only  indicate  the  fact  of  death, 
but  aid  in  fixing  the  probable  period  at  which 
death  occurred.     These  are  the  following : — 

(1)  The  coQling  of  the  bodi/.-^The  body  after 
death,  except  under  certain  special  circumstances, 
as  in  fatal  cases  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever, 
ceases  to  be  a  source  of  h^at-production,  and 
therefore  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  inert  mass 
possessed  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
average  medium,  which  parts  with  its  heat  ac- 
cording to  certain  physical  laws.  The  superficial 
coldness  of  collapse,  which  is  due  to  cessation  of 
the  peripheral  circulation,  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  cadaveric  coldness,  for  there  is  still  an 
amount  of  internal  heat  which  has  to  be  parted 
with,  and  the  body,  cold  to  the  touch  Before 
death,  may  (ifter  death  rise  in  temperature,  as 
the  internal  heat  radiates.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  here  in  detail  all  the  circumstances 
which  modify  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  body,  but 
it  may  be  said  in  general  that  all  circumstances 
which  favour  Radiation,  convection,  and  con- 
duction of  heat  in  inorganic  bodies  are  equally 
applicable  here,  while  the  opposite  conditions 
retard.  Therefore  a  thick  coating  of  adipose 
tissue,  clothing,  &c.,  .retard  cooling.  The  exact 
thermometric  observations  bf  Brs.  Wilks  and 
Taylor  show  that  at  an  average  temperature, 
and  without  clothing,  a  dead  body  cools  at  the 
rate  of  about  1°  Fahr.  per  hour. 

(2)  Hypostade. — ^After  death  the  blood  gravi- 
tates to  the  most  dependent  parts,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  giving  TJse  to  livid  dis- 
colourations,  termed  hypostases.  These  are  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  ecchymoses  or  extrava- 
sations externally,  and  with  the  results  of  con- 
gestion and  inflammation  in  the  internal  viscera. 
They  differ  from  ecchymoses  in  the  fact  that  the 
blood  is  not.  extravasated  into  the  tissues,  but 
still  contained  in  the  vessels,  as  may  be  shown 
by  an  incision  into  the'  skin.  So'  long  as  the 
blood  remains  fluid,  these  discolouratioiis  may 
be  caused  to  disappear  if  the  position  of  the 
body  be  reversed  ;  they  will  again  form  in  the 
parts  which  are  now  the  most  dependent.  They 
usually  occur  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours  after 
death. 

(3)  Eigor  mortis.— After  death  the  muscles 
become  stiff,  giving  rise  to  ri^or  mortis  or 
cadaveric  rigidity.     It  is  due  to  coagulation  o^ 
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the  ■'miisdc-plasjnli.'  This  rigidity  attacks  the 
muscles  usually  in  a  certain  definite  order,  be- 
ginning in  the  muscles' of  the  neck  and  fee, 
and  gradually  extending  fromabove  downward*. 
It  gives  way  to  putrefaction  in  the  same  order, 
so  that  while  the  uppoi'  parts  of  the  body  may. 
be  flaccid,  the  legs  may  be'  found  rigid.  It  can 
only  be  overcome  by  tearing  the  tissues,  and  if 
overcome  it  does  not  return.  In  this  it  differs 
from  cataleptic  rigidity.  A  certain  amount  of 
mobility  is  still  observable  at  the  joints.  In  this 
it  is  unlike  the  stiffness  of  freezing,  in  which  all 
the  purls  are  equally  rigid,  and  crackle  if  bent. 

The  period '  of  the  occurrenfce  of  rigidity, 
and  the  length  of  its  endurance,  are  extremely 
variable, '  so  that  no  definite  practical  rules 
can  be  laid  down;  It  may  be  said  generally, 
however,  that  the  greater  the  store  of  mus- 
cular energy  at  the  time  of  death,  the  longer 
it  is  before  rigidity  sets  in,  and  the  longer  it 
lasts.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  ex- 
haustion, the  sooner  rigidity  sets  in, and  the  sooner 
it  disappears.  Hence  rigidity  is  longer  in  ap- 
pearing in  subjects  dying;  suddenly  in  flill  mu»- 
cular  vigour,  than  in  those  dying  from  exhaus- 
tion. As  a  rule,  a  period  of  relaxation  intervenes 
between  death  and  the  occurrence  of  rigidity;  but 
in  certain  cases  the  last  muscular  contraction 
seems  to  pass  directly  into  the  rigidity  of  death. 
This  is  seen  more  particularly  in  death  during 
great  nervous  excitement,  as  in  soldiers  in  the 
field  of  battle,  or  in  suitides.  The  sameis  said  to 
occur  also  in  death  from  strychnia-poisoning  and 
in  death  by  lightning. 

Rigidity  may  therefore  occur  immediately  on 
death  or  within  a  few  hours.  It  has  never  been 
observed  to  be  delayed  beyond  a  day  after  death: 
It  ma}'  last  from  so  short  a  time  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible,  up  to  a  week  or  more. 

(4)  Putrcfdetion. — After  death  the  tissues  nn- 
dergochanges  in  colour,  consistence,  &c;,  by  which 
they  are  ultimately  resolved  into  their  simple 
elements,  included  under  the  general  term  putre- 
faction. Putrefaction,  however,  may  occur  locally 
during  life,  and  general  septic  changes  may 
occur  to  some  extent  before  death.  The  term, 
however,  is  not  •  generally  applied' until  the 
changes  are  clearly  perceptible  in  alteration  of 
colour,  consistence,  and  smell.  The  first  external 
sign  is  a  greenish  discolouration  of  the  abdomen. 
Internally  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  is  the  first  to  exhibit  change  in 
colour  and  consistence.  The  less  compact  tissues 
putrefy  first,  the  fibrous  tissues  resist  longer,  and 
the  compact  tissue  of  the  uterus  resists  longest 
Of  all.  In  process  of  time,  however;'  the  soft 
tissues  become  entirely  disintegrated  and  the 
skeleton  is  exposed  and'gradually  falls  to  pieces. 

The  rate  Of  putrefaction  is  very  variable,  de- 
pending partly  on  the' state  of  the  body  itself; 
but  mainly  on  external  conditions  as  to  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  and  exposure.  A  combinntion  of 
high  temperature,  moistiire,  and  free  expo8ure,are 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  rapid  putrefac- 
tion. A  high  temperature  alone  without  moistuie 
tetids  to  dry  the  tissues,  and  thus  to  produce  mum- 
mification, instead  of  coUlquative'  putrefactiodi 
Moisture  aloiie,  as  when  a  body  lies  in  water  of 
moist  earth,  tends  to  produce  a  saponification  of 
the  tissues,  more  particularly  the  Mty,  \nth  the 
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formation  of  a  substance  termed  adipoeere  (see 
Adifocebb).  The  course  of  putrefaction  can  be 
Btopped  by  antiseptic?,  %a  in'embalming,  and  in 
certain  cases  of  poisSning,  as  with  arsenic,  as 
also  by  freezing.  Putivfaction  is  more  rapid 
itf  air  than  in  watsr,  and  least  rapid  in  earth. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  and  average 
temperatures,  Signs  of  putrefaction  are  clearly 
visible  on  the  third  day  after  death,  commencing 
with  the  green  hue  of  the  abdomen.  '  Many 
months  elaftse  before  the  soft  tissues  become 
entirely  disintegrated.  '  The  uterus  has  been 
fbtind  fit  for  judicial  examination  as  long  as 
nine  months  after  death,  where  no  antiseptics 
had  been  employed.  When  such  has  been  the 
case,  however,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to 
the  period  of  preservation — witness  the-Egyptian 
mummies. 

There  is.  still  much  to  be  learnt  respecting 
putrefaction,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  lay  down  dog- 
matic rules  as  to  how  fer  putrefactive  changes 
shall  have  advanced  at  a  given  time,  for  even 
under  apparently  similar  conditions  the  most 
extraordiriary  (Kvergences  have' been  recorded. 
D.  Feueibe. 

DBBIIiITT  (rfeWfe,  feeble).  Stnon-.  :  Feeble- 
ness; Weakness;  Asthenia;  ii. Faiblesse ;  Ger. 
Schwiiihe. 

Definition.^ — The  body  or  any  of  its  organs 
are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  debility  when  their 
vital  functions  are  discharged  with  less  than  th^ 
normal  vigour,  being  reduced  in  the  amount  of 
activity  that  they  display,  and  of  work  that  they 
can  accomplish.  The  term  debility  is  also  em- 
ployed in  a  somewhat  different  sense  in  the  case 
of  constitutional  weakness  of  an  organ,  to'convey 
the  notion  of  vulnerability  or  predisposition  to 
disease.  In  this  acceptation,  '  pulmohary  de- 
bility,' for  example,  signifies  a  peculiarly  delicate 
'  build '  of  the  lungs,  which  renders  them  more 
than  ordinarily  liable  to  succumb  to  the'causes 
of  disease. 

.SItioloot. — Debility  is  frequently  constitu- 
tiqnal  and  inherited ;  but  it  is  more  often  de- 
veloped after  birth.  It  is  most  commonly  due 
to  impaired  nutrition,  whether  this  be  prolonged 
and  moderate,  as  in  defective  hygieUe  or  chronic 
illness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  rapid  and  extreme, 
as  in  acute  disease.  Another  frequeht  cause  of 
debility  is  abuse  of  the  aftected  organ.  Over- 
use of  any  part  leads  to  fatigue,  '  and  if 
fi-equently  repeated  to  exhaustion,  the  chief 
feature  df  which  is  extreme  debility,  as  in  eases 
of  sustained  mental  eiertion  or  of  repeated 
strain  of  the  heart.  On  the  contrafy,  an  organ 
may  become  feeble  from  want  of '  eiei^cise. 
Paralysed  muscles  furnish  the  best  examples  of 
this  condition,  biit  the  same  may  be  seen  in  all 
organs  after  unnatural  rest. 

SyjtPTOMS. — The  natui^al  ability  of  the  oi^ 
gans  to  perform  their  functions  varies  extremely 
with  sex,  age,  previous  exercise,  and  many 
other  oircumstancesi  Debility,  or  the  loss  of 
this  fiinotional  power,  is  therefore  frequently 
ill-defined;  and,  when  unquestionably  present, 
may  vary  greatly  in  different  easia,  from  a  con- 
dition in  which  fatigue  como<i  on  only  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  as  in  muscular  debility,  to  a 
state  in  which  the  slightest  exertion  may  ex- 
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haust '  the-  whble  of  the  vital  energy  and'  the 
fuictional  life  of  the  part  may  cease— as  is  seen 
in  the  cardiao  asthenia  of  acute  feVers,  and  less 
markedly  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
idiopathic  ansemia  and  Addison's  Disease.      • 

Debility  may  be  general,  affecting  the  whole 
body ;  or  local,  individual  organs  only  being 
involved.  Speaking  generally,  the  symptoms  of 
debility  of  an  organ  may  be  said  to  be  chiefly 
two.  These  are,  first,  increased  irritability,  or 
an  unnatural  readiness  of  the  part  to  respond '  to 
stimulation;  and,  secondly,  a  tendency  to  un- 
timely exhaustion.  The  phenomena  of  irrita- 
bility a.nd  exhaustion  naturally  vairy  with  the 
organ  involved.  The  symptoms  of  muscular 
asthenia  are  few  and  simplfe ;  those  of  digestive 
feebleness  are  more  complex  ;  and  in  debility 
of  the  nervous  system  the  whole  of  the  mental 
processes,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  organic 
life,  may  be  involved.  For  a  specific  account 
of  the  phenomena  of  each  of  these  cases,  arid  of 
debility  of  other  parts,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  upon  diseases  of  the  severa,l  organs. 

Diagnosis. — Debility  pure  and  simple  is  as 
a  wile  easily  disfingiiishe,d  itbia.  dliease  by  the 
absence  of  all  evidence  of  organic  alteration,  and 
especially  of  physical  signs  of  anatomioiil  change. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  separate  debility  fronl  dis- 
order or  derangement,  but  careful  observation  will 
generally  determine  in  the  case  of  pure  debility 
that  the  functions  are  normally  discharged  as 
long  as  the  demands  made  upon  them  are  not 
excessive. 

Pkognosis. — Debility  due  to  acute  disease 
may,  in  the  absence  of  complications,  be  expected 
to  disappear  during  convalescence.  If  the  cause 
have  been  morechronic,  anti  be  less  easily  removed, 
recovery  will  certainly  be  more  slow  and  less 
satisfactory.  The  prognosis  of  inherited  con- 
stitutional debility,  as  regards  its  disappearance, 
is  nearly  always  unfavourable. 

Treatment. — Debility  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  its  cause.  If  nutrition  have  failed,  it 
must  be  restored  as  far  as  possible ;  and  until 
this  can  be  done,  stimulants  and  suitable  tonics 
are  indicated — especially  in  the  case  of  acute 
disease.  Best  is  of  the  first  importance  in  most 
instances ;  and  it  is  frequently  alone  Snfficient 
to  restore  the  vital  force.  ■  In  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, the  opposite  line  of  treatment  must  be 
followed,  as  in  'muscular  debility  from  indo- 
lence or  in  some  forms  of  paralysis.  Where' 
the  vital  activity  is  low  from  constitutional 
defect,  age,  or  sex,  the  condition  may  not 
be  remediable ;  and  the  treatment'  of  such  cases 
is  chiefly' prophylactic.  The  principal  indica- 
tion then  IS  to  secure  the  subject  of  debility 
against  exposure  to  damagiSg  ihflnerices. 

J.  Mitchell  Bbuob. 

DEOLIWE  (deolino,  I  decline).— A  popular 
name  for  any  wasting  disease;' it  is  especially 
associated  with  pulmonary  consumption.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  the  period  in  the  course 
of  a  disease  when  the  symptoms  are  abating; 
and  likewise  tq  the  time  of  life  when  the  physical 
and  mental  powers  are  failiBgl 

DECtrBITUS  (de,  down,  and  cmnbo,  1  lie).— 
The  lying  posture.    See  Postdbb. 


330    DEFJECATION,  DISOEDEES  OF. 

DEP^CATION,  Disorders  of. — On  the 
descent  of  the  fseces,  which  accumulate  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  into  the  rectum, 
the  associated  movements  necessary  for  their 
expulsion  are  excited.  These  movements  are 
chiefly  involuntary,  though  influenced  and  con- 
trolled by  the  -will. 

Some  of  the  more  important  difficulties  in- 
terfering I'vrith  the  actions  of  defeecation  arise 
from  disorders  in  the  nenoussystem,  by  -which  the 
movements  are  excited  and  directed.  ■  In  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  brain  or  cord,  the  control  of 
volition,  especially  its  influence  over  the  sphinc- 
ters, is  annihilated, 'vphilst  the  excito-mptoiy  move- 
ments depending  on  the  spinal  cord  continue. 
In  these  cases'  the  actions  of  defaecation  take 
place  only  when  the  need  of  expiilsion  arises 
■without  any  power  of  the  patient  to  induce 
or  restrain  them.  In  injuries  destroying  the 
lover  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  fseces  escape  in- 
voluntarily in  varying  quantities  and  at  all  times. 

Serious  troubles  in  defaecation  may  also 
arise  from  excessive  as  well  as  from  weak- 
ened action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  this 
function.  The  sphincter  may  be  irritable  or 
subject  to  spasm,  and  resist  too  forcibly  the  ex- 
pulsive actions  of  defaecation  (see  Anus,  Diseases 
of) ;  or  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum  may 
lose  their  tone,  be  defective  in  power,  and  inca- 
pable of  properly  extruding  the  fseces.  Patients 
thus  situated  are  often  obliged,  when  at  stool, 
to  use  the  finger  to  dislodge  masses  retained  in 
the  weakened  bowel.  An  atonic  condition  of 
the  rectum  usually  arises  from  overTdistension. 
It  may  bo  produced  by  too  free  and'  frequent  use 
of  enemata,  the  quantity  injected  being  so  large 
as  to  dilate  the  bowel  and  impair  the  power  of 
its  muscular  coat.  This  atonic  state  of  the 
bowel  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  faecal  accumulations. 
Oases  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  yet  the 
nature  of  the  afft-ction  is  liable  to  be  overlooked. 
The  rectum  may  become  gradually  dilated  and 
blocked  up  by  a  collection  of  hard  dry  faeces, 
which  the  patient  has  not  the  power  to  expel, 
being  unable  from  loss  of  tone  in  the  distended 
bowel  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter 
to  the  passage  of  so  great  a  body.  Some  indu- 
rated lumps  from  the  sacs  of  the  colon,  on 
reaching  the  rectum,  perhaps  coalesce  so  as  to 
form  a  large  mass.;  or  a  quantity  accumulated 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  on  descending  into  the 
lower  bowel,  becomes  impacted  there.  In  several 
instances  a  plum-stone  has  been  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  mass.  Such  a  collection  gives  rise 
to  considerable  distress,  producing  constipation, 
a  sensation  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  rectum, 
tenesmus,  and  forcing  pains  which  women  liken 
to  those  of  labour.  In  cases  of  some  duration, 
where  the  hardened  faeces  do  not  quite  obstruct 
the  passage,  they  excite  irritation  and  a  mucous 
discharge,  which,  mixing  with  recent  feculent 
matter  passing  over  the  lump,  causes  the  case 
to  be  mistaken  for  diarrhoea.  Injections  have  no 
effect  in  softening  the  indurated  mass:  they  act 
only  on  the  surface,  and  return  immediately, 
there  being  no  room  for  their  lodgment  in  the 
''  bowel.  The  practitioner  on  passing  his  finger 
finds  the  rectum  blocked  up  with  a  large  lump, 
which  feels  almost  as  hard  as  a  stone.  In  such 
cases,   the  only  mode  of   giving  relief   is   by 
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mechanical  interference.  The  mass  requires  to 
be  broken  up  and  scooped  out.  After  the  breaking 
up  and  extraction  of  the  larger  portions,  inject 
tions  of  soap  and  water  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
removal  of  the  remainder.  The  persons  most 
subject  to  these  troubles  are  those  enfeebled  by 
age  or  disease,  especially  women.  -  They  may  also 
occur  in  infants  who  have  been  operated  on  for  im- 
perforate anus,  when  the  artificial  aperture  con- 
tracts or  is  left  too  small,  for  tho  free  passage  of 
the  faeces.  In  these  cases  the  distension  of  the 
bowel  is  sometimes  excessive,  and  its  expulsive 
functions  are  seriously  impaired  and  weakened. 
See  F;ECKsand  Constipatioh.    T.  B.,  Cueling, 

SBl'BB'TBSCSD'CE  {de,  down,  and  /er- 
vesco,  I  grow  hot). — The  decline  of  fever,  charac- 
terised by  a  fall  of  temperature  and  of  pulse,  and 
by  other  phenomena.     See  Fevee. 

DEPORMITIES. — See  Malfoematioks. 

DBFOBMITIES  OF  THE  CHEST.- 
TJnder  this  head  are  included  all  deviations  in 
shape  from  the  normal  chest.  , 

Deviations  from  the  shape  of  the  typical  thorax 
are  appreciable  by  careful  physical  examinatioi, 
Of  the  various  methods  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  far  the  most  valuable  are  inspection  and 
mensuration.  Although  in  some  few  cases  it 
may  be  important  to  determine  the  exact  aniount 
of  deformity  by  mensuration,  there  are  very  few 
deviations  in  shape  or  size  of  the  thorax,  the 
degree  of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated 
for  clinical  purposes  by  the  eye  and  hand, 
without  the  aid  of  any  special'  instruments  for 
measuring. 

Deformities  of  the  chest  may  be  due  either 
to  abnormity  of  the  parietes;  or  to  disease  of 
internal  structures. 

Desceiption. — ^Deviations  from,  the  form  or 
size  of  the  typical  thorax  may  be  either  gener^. 
or  local;  i.e.  the  abnormity  may  involve  tfae 
whole  thorax,  or  a  part  only. 

I.  General  Beformitios. — 1.  General  Sm^- 
mtiion. — The  chest  may  be  too  small — ^that  is, 
diminished  in  all  its  diameters  without  being  in 
other  respects  deformed.  Diminution  of  the 
thorax  simultaneously  and  uniformly  in  its 
antero-posterior  and  lateral  diameters  is  eifected 
mechanically  by  an  increase  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ribs.  The  smaller  the  chest  (having  re- 
gard to  the  height  of  the  person)  the  mora 
obliquely  are  the  ribs  arranged,  and  the  more 
acute  the  angle  formed  between  each  of  the  true 
ribs  (excepting  the  first)  and  its  cartilage.  Tlie 
intercostal  spaces  of  the  true  ribs  are  widened 
about  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  their  carti- 
lages, and  at  the  same  time  the  ribs  posteriorly 
are  approximated  more  closely  to  each  other, 
the  closeness  of  the  approximation  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
thorax.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  thorax 
is  Ipsseiied  by  an  increase, in  the  height  of  the 
arch  of  the  diaphragm.  The  very  oblique  posi- 
tion pf  the  false  ribs,  and  the  height  to  which 
the  diaphragm  rises  into  the  chest,  caiise  several 
of  the  false  ribs  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  dia- 
phragm, and  thus  no  portion  of  lung  is  under 
these  rjlps.  They  are,  practically  speaking,  no 
longer  part  of  the  chest- walls. 

The,  costal  angles  are  dimmished  in  proportion 


to  the  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  thorax,  i.e.  to 
the  ohliquity  of  the  ribs.  The  obliquity  of  the 
ribs  also  causes  the  shoulders  and  the  sternal 
ends  of  the  clavicles  to  droop,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  incline  forwards;  the  upper  part  of 
the  scapula  is  carried  by  the  shoulder  forward, 
the  inferior  tilted  backward.  General  and  sym- 
metrical diminution  in  the  size  of  the  thorax  has 
one  and  only  one  cause,  namely,  small  size  of  the 
lungs.  Small  lungs  may  be  congenital,  i.e.  due 
to  original  conformation ;  or  the  consequence  of 
atrophic  degeneratire  changes  incident  to  age. 
In  both  these  cases  the  lungs  are,  in  relation  to 
the  length  of  the  ribs,  disproportionately  small, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  relatively 
too  long  ribs  are  arranged  more  obliquely  than 
they  are  in  a  well-formed  chest,  and  the  dia- 
phragm is  pushed  by  the  abdominal  organs 
higher  into  the  thorax.  When  the  small  size  of 
the  lungs  is  due  to  atrophy,  the  supra-clavicular 
fosBse  are  deepened  and  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the  chest  proportionately  diminished.  In  ad- 
vanced life  the  congenitally  smaE  lungs  are 
frequently  reduced  still  further  in  size  by  the 
supervention  of  atrophous  emphysema.  The 
congenitally  small  lungs  and  the  consequently 
small  chest  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tuber- 
culosis, i.e.  of  that  congenital  organization  in 
which  tubercle  is  likely  in  subsequent  periods 
of  life  to  occur.  Atrophous  emphysema  is  especi- 
ally common  in  those  who  have  either  manifested 
symptoms  of  tubercle  in  their  youth,  or  belong 
to  tubercular  families.  It  is  the  congenitally 
small  lungs  of  childhood  which  are  prone  to 
become  the  seat  of  tubercle  in  youth,  and  the 
subjects  of  atrophous  emphysema  in  old  age. 

2.  General  Ejilargement.—The  thorax  may  be 
too  large,  increased  in  all  its  diameters,  without 
being  otherwise  deformed.  It  is  simply  bigger 
than  it  should  be,  having  regard  to  the  height 
of  the  subject. 

When  the  thorax  is  abnormally  large,  the  ribs, 
instead  of  being  more  obliquely  situated  than 
natural,  as  they  are  in  the  small  thorax,  are 
placed  more  horizontally  than  they  are  in  the 
normal  thorax.  The  angle  formed  between  each 
rib  and  its  cartilage  is  greater  than  in  health ; 
while  the  intercostal  spaces,  especially  the  lower, 
are  widened,  and  the  ribs  less  closely  approxi 
mated,  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  is  lessened 
in  depth,  and  a.  considerable  mass  of  lung  lies 
under  the  lower  false  ribs,  between  them  and 
the  diaphragm.  The  chest  is  increased  in  all  its 
diameters.  The  shoulders  are  raised.  The 
costal  angles  are  greater  than  natural. 

Increase  in  the  size  of  the  whole  thorax  has 
but  t>ne  cause,  viz.,  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lungs. 
Increase  in  the  size  of  the  lungs  generaDy,  and 
pretty  uniformly,  is  the  consequence  of  disease, 
and  of  one  disease  only,  viz..  large-lunged  or  hy- 
pertrophous  emphysema.  When  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  thorax  attending  large-lunged  or  hy- 
pertrophpas  emphysema  is  moderate  in  degree; 
the  increase  in  its  size  is  effected  by  the  altered 
position  of  the  ribs  ;  but  when  the  lung-disease 
IS  extreme,  then  a  certain  amount  of  the  enlarge- 
ment is  caused  by  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the 
chest  during  the  violent  expiratory  efforts  of 
severe  cough. 
3.  Irregular  General  Deformities. — In  the  de- 
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formities  above  deaoribed  the  antero-posterior 
and  the  lateral  diameters  retain  more  or  less  per- 
fectly their  normal  proportion—both  are  in- 
creased or  both  are  diminished;  in  the  former 
case  the  chest  is  on  the  whole  more  barrel-shayped 
than  natural,  but  the  deviation  from  the  normal 
furm  is  not  considerable.  If,  however,  the  chest- 
walls  are  from  any  cause  unduly  soft  or  unduly 
rigid,  then  the  actually  or  relatively  soft  portions 
will  recede  during  each  inspiratory  act,  aul  local 
defbrmity  of  the  chest  follows.  The  diameter  of 
the  chest  at  the  part  where  the  absolutely  or 
relatively  soft  portion  of  the  parietes  is  placed 
will  be  diminished.  The  special  deformities  of 
the  chest  which  result  are  due,  therefore,  prima- 
rily to  the  state  of  the  parietes,  and  are  not,  as 
those  previously  described,  secondaiy  to  con- 
ditions of  the  lungs  themselves. 

a.  Biminuiion  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  thorax. — The  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  thorax  is  frequently  loss  than  that  of  the 
normal  thorax,  the  lateral  diameter  being  pro- 
portionately increased.  The  chest  has  an  oval 
form — it  is  flattened  from  before  backwards. 

The  thorax  flattened  from  before  backwards  is 
usually  associated  with  small  lungs,  but  the 
mechanical  cause  of  the  flattened  form  is  the 
want  of  fuU.  resisting  power  in  the  ribs  and 
considerable  strength  in  the  cartilages.  These 
conditions  of  thorax  are  common  in  the  subjects 
of  tuberculosis. 

The  flattening  of  the  thorax  is  increased  by  all 
impediments  to  the  free  passage  of  air  through 
the  air-tubes.  In  some  children  suffering  from 
even  slight  bronchial  catarrh,  the  flattening  of 
the  chest  is  seen  to  be  increased  at  each  inspira- 
tion ;  and  if  the  impediment  to  the  entrance  of 
the  air  to  the  pulmonary  tissue  be  constant  or 
extreme,  not  only  is  the  flattening  increased 
at  each  inspiration,  but  the  sternum  is  also 
depressed,  especially  at  its  lower  half  below 
the  level  of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  thus  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  still 
further  diminished  in  the  median  line. 

A.  Increase  iip  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  thorax. — In  rickets  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
are  very  firm,  whilstthe  ribs  themselves  are  softer 
than  natural,  and  especially  so  near  to  their 
enlartced  growing  ends — the  softest  part  of  the 
ribs ;  that  is  to  say,  just  outside  the  nodule 
formed  at  the  spot  where  cartilage  is  in  the 
process  of  growing  into  bone.  The  consequence 
of  the  extreme  softness  of  the  ribs  at  this  part 
is  that  at  each  inspiration  the  weight  of  the 
atmoi-phere  presses  inward  the  softest  part  of 
the  ribs,  while  the  sternum  is  borne  forward  by 
the  firm  cartilages.  The  result  is  great  increase 
in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax, 
and  diminution  of  the  lateral  diameter  at  the 
part  corresponding  to  the  softest  part  of  the 
ribs.  The  depression  of  the  softest  part  of  each 
rib  is  increased  by  the  want  of  resilieuce  of  the 
softened  structures. 

A  groove  is  thus  formed  in  the  thoracic 
walls  just  posterior  to  the  rickety  nudules ;  and 
this  groove  bejng  deepened  at  each  inspiration, 
the  part  of  the  lung  adjacent  is  compressed  in 
place  of  being  expanded  during  the  inspiratory 
act.  At  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
1  cartilages  and  sternum  being  tlurust  forward  at 
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.each  inspiration,  air  enters  witli  Tindne  force 
into  the  lung-tissue  subjacent  to  these  parts. 
The  consequence  of  the  excessive  expansion  of 
the  antei:ior  part  of  the  lung  is  vesicular  emphy-' 
sema,  and  the  recession  duringinspiration  of  the 
softened  and  imperfectly  resilient  and  therefore 
deeply  grooved  part  of  th8  chest- wall  leads  to  col- 
lapse of  the  silbjaoent  pulmonary  tissue ;  and,  as 
the  effect  of  these  two  conditions,  the  lungs,  when 
the  chest  is  opened,  present  a  vertical  groove 
corresponding  to  the  groove  in  the  chest-walls. 
The  anterd-posterior  diameter  bf  the  thorax  in 
rickets  is  still  further  increased  bj  thecurvation 
of  the  spine.  Tne  muscles  are  weak,  the  child  is 
unable  to  sit  Upright,  that  is  to  say  it  is  unable, 
in'  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  its  muscles, 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  upper  paTb  of  its 
body,  the  bones  of  the  spine  are,  'in  common 
with  the  other  boties  of  the  body,  softened,  and 
the  result  of  the  weakness  Of  the  muscles  and 
the'  sbftness  ■  of '  the  vertebrae  is  the  dorsal 
boTV. 

When  deformity  of  tlie  chest  is  the  result  of 
undue  softness  Of  the  chest-walls,  the  position  of 
the  solid  orgafls  subjacent  to  the  parietes  is  fre- 
quently percftplible  to  the  eye.  The  liver  supports 
the  lower  ri  bs  on  the  right  side,'the  heart  supports 
the  ribs  and  cartilages  over  it  on  the  left  side,  and 
thus  these  organs  cnuse  local  prominence  of  the 
chest'Witlls  withbut  beiiig  themselves  inAny  w'ay 
abnormal. 

In  the  so-called  pigeonrbredst,  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  thorax'  is  increased 
in  the  middle  line,  the  lungs  are  small,  the 
ribs  and  cartilages  are  firni,  the  ribs  are  placed 
obliquely  and  the'  chest-wklls  are'  flattened  later- 
ally, ind  the  sternum  as  a  consequence  is  thrust 
forwards  ;  thus  the  chest  in  the  pigeon-breasted 
has  a  triangular  form,  the  apex  of  the  triingle 
being  the  sternum.  Impediment  to  the  free 
entrance  of  air  intb'the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs 
will  favour  the  productidn  of  and  increase  the  de- 
formity. The  chests  of  children  who  suffer  from 
repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis,  but  are  otherwise 
healthy,  are  commonly  the  subjects  of  this  de- 
formity, while  there  is  increased  expansion  and 
subsequent  ienlargement  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  the  lungs  being  more  or  less  collapsed 
below  and  emphysematous  above. 

c.  Transverse  anterior  ctmstricfion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  is  the  consequence  of  small 
siise  of  the  lung,  or  of  imperfect  inspiratory  ex- 
pansion, permanent  or  frequently  recurring  in 
yduth.  In  these  catees  the  lower'  ribs  are  little 
used  in  respiration,  while  below  they  are  borne 
out^^■ardst■r  supported  by  the  livei:;  stomach,  and 
spleen,  and  thus  an  imperfectly  fontted'  trans- 
verse depression  is  produced  in  the  front  of  the 
chest  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage. 

The  deviations  from  the  type' of  the  normal 
thorax  hitherto  described  are  bilateral,  and  more 
or  less  symmetrical! 

II. — Local,  unsymmetrical,  and  unilateral 
deformities.^l.  Fulness  of  the  mpraclavioular 
regioti. — The  supraclavicular  region,  correspond- 
ing tn  the  portion  of  the  thoracic  cavity  above 
the  clavicle,  may  be  fuller  than  natural  The 
causes  of  tliis  local  bulging-  are— a.  Develop, 
ment  of  adipose  and   cellular   tissue,    b.  Disr 


tension  of  the  deep-seated  veins,  e.  Large-luiuj 
emphysema,  in  which  disease  there  is  occa- 
sionally distension  of  that  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  which  lies  above  the  level 'of  the 
clavicle;  the  distension  is  due  to  pressure  on 
the  inside  of  this  puit  of  the  thoraeic  cavity; 
air  being'  foiced  violently  into  this  part  of  the 
lung  during  tho  powerful  expiratory  effort  of 
cough.  '     ' 

2,  Depression  of  6ne  tupracldvlcular' fossa  is 
caused  hy  any  pathological  condition  of  the  apei 
of  the  lung  which  produces  diminution  of  its'  ■ 
bulk,  e.g.  atrcphous  emphysema,  or  chronic  con- 
solidMion  of  the  apei 

3.'  Elevation  of  one  «to(/ife>-.— Occupation  is  a 
common  cause  of  elevation  of  one  shoulder ;  thus 
in  clerks,  who  sit  much  at  the  desk,,  the  left 
shoulder  is  permanently  a  little  higher  thaii  the 
right;  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine  is 
slightly  curved,  the  convexity  being  to  the  left; 
so  in  those  who  carry  heavy  ■weights  on  one  arm, 
the  opposite  shoulder  is  elevated  and  the'  spine 
curved.  'Whatever  necessitates  an  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  causes 
elevation  of  the  shoulder  on  the  same  side :  thus, 
■  considerable  dilatation  of  the  heart,  fluid 'in  tlie 
pfericardium,  fluid  in  the  pleura,  aneurism  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  or  of  the  innominate,  all  lead 
to  elevation  of  the  shoulder.  The  shoulder  is 
depressed  and  carried  forward  when,  from  any 
cause,  the  whole  or  upper  part  of  one'  side  of  the 
chest '  is  diminished  in  size,  e.g.  when  the  apex 
of  the  lung  is  the  seat  of  chronic  pneumonia  dr 
chronic  phthisis. 

4.  Vnform  dilatation  of  ori-e'sideot  the  thorax 
:  is  due,  with  one  exceptii  m,  to  fluid  or  air  in  the 

pleura;  the  exception  is  those  rare  cases  of 
encephaloid  cancer  of  the  lung,  in  which  the 
formation  of  cancer  is  uniformly  diffused  through 
the"  luiig-tissue,  and  in  amount  so  great  that  the 
;lung  '  infiltrated'  with  cancer  very  decidedly  ex- 
'  oeedis  in  bulk  the  healthy  lung  inflated  with  air 
by  inspiration. 

In  uniform  dilatation  of  one  side  of  the  thorax, 
the  shoulder  is  raised,  the  ribs  are  placed  more 
horizontally  than  on  the  healthy  side,  the  inte^ 
costal  spaces  are  widened,  and  the  spine  slightly 
curved.  "When  the  enlargement  is  inoderate  in 
amount,  the  increase  in  capacity  is  effected  by 
the  altered  position  of  the  ribs' ;  but  when  the 
increase  in  size  is  very  considerable,  then  it  is 
due  in  part  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  air, 
fluidi  or  cancer-loaded  lung  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  chest-wall. 

5.  Uniform  contraction  of  one  side  of  the  the 
rax  is  the  consequence  of  any  pathologieiil' con- 
dition which  leads' to  general  and  uniform  redui- 
tion  in  the  size  of  the  lung,  e.g.  cirrhosis' of  the 
lung,  infiltrated  cancerof  the  lung,  chronictuber- 
cular  disease  of  the  lung,  chronic  pneumonia, 
or  the  change  in  the  texture  of  the  lung  whioli 
follows  long-continued  compression  by  fluid  ill 
the  pleura.  When  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
thorax  is  reduced  in  size,  the  shoulder  on  that 
side  is  depressed,  the  ribs  are  placed  more 
obliquely  And  are  more  closely  ap{)rA2imited  than 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
narrowed,  and  the  spine  is  curved,  often  consider- 
ably, the  concavity  of  the  curve  being  towards 
the  contracted  side. 


DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

6.  Lateral  eurva^pre  qf  the  spim,  instead,  of 
being  the  consequence,  may  be  tbe  cause  of  defor- 
mity of,  tjia  tborax :  lie  ribs  are  then  approxi- 
mated on  the  side  and  at  the  part  where  the 
concavity  of  the  curvature  is  placed,  -yvhlle  thay 
are ,  separated  and  the  shoulder  raised  on  the 
aide  of  the  convexity.  ,    _      .    ,  . 

7.  In  g,ngular  cunatvro  of  the  sf%ne  the  defor- 
mity of  the  thorax  varies  with  the  seat  and  the 
extent  of  the  vertebral  disease ;  but,  spealiing 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  angular  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  thorax  is  increased  in , proportion  to  the, 
amount  of  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  that  the  ribs  are  in  a  corresponding 
degree  ipproximated.. 

8.  Extreme  depression  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum  is  the  oonsequentee  of  softness  of  the '. 
cartilages  of  the  riba  and  impediment  to  thd 
free  passage  of  the  air  to  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
This  deformity  is  never  congenital,  although 
the  Subjects  of  it  often  affirm  it  to  be  eo  ;  it 
may,  however,  commence  to  be  formed  directly 
after  birth  if  there  be  a  congenital  mipediment 
to  the  entrance  of  air  iQto  the  lungs,  e.g.  atelec- 
tasis. 

The  deformity  may  be  the  result  of  direct 
pressure.  In  certain  occupations  pressure  has 
to  be  exerted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ster- 
num— ^thus,  some  shoemakers  use  a  wooden  in- 
strument which  has  to  be  kept  in  its  place  by 
pressure. against  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum. 
Jor  direct  pressure  to  produoe  this  deformity  it 
must  haveTiBBi>«ppUed  ia  early  youth,  while  the 
parts  are  still  flexible,;  and  have  been  exerted 
frequently  over  a  Ipng  period  of  time. 
,'  ,9.  Congenital  deformities  ,of ,  the  thorax  are 
few  In  ,number  and  are  due  to  arrest  of  develop- 
ment— ^for  example,  defb  sternum,  and  defgptive 
formatipn  of  one  or  more  ribs  or  oartUages.      , , 

10.  Unstjmmetrical diminution in,i»aeofapaxt 
of  the  thorax  is  produced  by  any  pathological 
change  which  reduces  the  sise  of  the  Sflbjaoent 
part  of  the  lung.  All  chronic  inflammatory  or 
.congestive  conditiofla  of  the  apex  of  the  lung, 
Whether  primary  or  the  consequence  of  the  00117 
oomitant  of  the  formation  of  tubercle,  are  at- 
tended by  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  part  of 
the  lupg  which  is  the  scat  of  the  lesion.  Con- 
siderable loss  of  pulinonary  tissue  is  usually 
accompanied  by  falling  inwards  of  the  chest-wall 
over  the  cavity.'  The  formation  of  a  cavity  is 
almost  invariably  attended  by  ohronic  inflam- 
matory condensation,  and  this  increases  the  local 
depression  of  the  chest-wall.  In  chronic  thick- 
ening of  the  pleura,  the  chest-wall  at  the  part  is, 
by'ths  contraction  of  the  fibrin,  drawn  inwards, 
and  the  lung  subjacent  to  the'  thickened  pleura 
being  condensed,  the  chest-wall  is  also  forced 
in  during  inspiration  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
Hence,'  after  pleurisy  limited  in  extent  it  is 
common  to  find  pennanent  flattening  of  the 
thoiacio  parietes  at  the  base  of  the  chest  on 
the  side  affected.  '     ■  : 

In  cancerous  infiltration  of  the  lung,  limited 
in  extent,  the  lung.-tissuc  is  sometimes  so  much 
condensed  that  the  bulk  of  the  cancer  and  lung 
arc  less  than  that ,  of  the  healthy  lung,  and  the 

'  It  is  8al(J  that  a  very  large  ilr-cbntalnlng  cavity  may 
give  rise  to  local  bulging.  ;   ,      .  .^ 
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chest-.wnlls  83  %  consequence  are  flattened  over 
the  seat  of  disease. 

11.  Vtutj/mmeiric^l  localised  bulging.  If  the 
ribs  are,  in  .relatiop  ,  to  ^  the  size  of  the  lungs, 
disproportionately .  long,'  and  their  cartilages 
soft,  then  one  or  more  of  .the  cartilages  may 
be  knuckled  forwards;  ttiS  cartilage,  being 
compressed  between  the  end  of  the  rib  and  the 
sternum,  bends  in  an  angle  outwards.  Although 
the  prominence  is  trifling,  it  often  causes  anxiety 
to  parents  and  its  subject.,  Local  defoi-mity  of 
this  kind  is  occasionally  the  result  of  repeated 
lateral  doippression  of  the  chest-wall  in  the  ath- 
letic sports  of  young  boys,  e.g.  cricket. 

AU'the  diseases  of  the  chest  which  are  accom- 
panied by  general  enlargement  of  both  or  one 
side  of  the  chest,  when  localised,  are  attended 
by  local  bulging ;  thus  a  cottimon  cau^e  of 
abnormal  flilness'  of  the  Io*^r'  part  of  the  left 
side  of  the  thoi'ax',  posteriorly,  is  emphysema  of 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  lung ;  a  moderate 
amount  of  fluid  in  tiie  pleura  is  attended  by  ful- 
ness of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  on  the  same 
side.  In  both  these  cases  the  ribs  are  raised 
into  an  abnormally  horizontal  position ;  the  chest- 
walls  are  not  pushed  outwards,  but  the  ribs  are 
raised,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  to  that 
extent  widened.  The  ribs  are  put  into  the  posi- 
tion which  gives' the  greatest  capacity  to  the 
thoracic  cavities  containing  the  fluid  or  the 
enlarged  lung.i  Local  bulging  may  be  prodiioed 
by  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  of  the 
innominate  artery;  by  growths,  malignant  or 
other, ,  within  the  chest ;:  by  ohtonio  pleurisy 
with  effusion  circumscribed  by  dense  false  mem- 
brane ;  by  hydatids  ;  or  by  abscess ;.  and  in  all 
these  cases  the '  prominence  is  due  to  direct 
preasure,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  chest- wall, 
and  to  .changes, in;  the  chest- wall  itself. 

,  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
fluid  in  the  pericardium  are  attended  by  fulness 
^of  the  ,pr8ecprdial|, region.  The' bulging  from 
these  diseases  is.  miich  greater  in  the  phild  than 
in  the,adu^t.  In  these,  cases  a  little  of  the  ful- 
ness is  produced  by  a  more  horizontal  arrange- 
ment of  the  rib^;  but  when  the  prominence  of  the 
preecordial  region  is  at  all  considerable,  it  is  the 
result  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  fluid  or 
by  tbe  large  and  powerfully  acting  heart  on  the 
inner  suriace  of  the  corresponding  part;  of  the 
chest-wall. 

At  the  part  corresponding  to  the  junction  of 
the  first  and  second  bones  of  the  sternum  J  oppo- 
site tbe  cartilage  of  the  second  rib,  the  sternum 
projects  forward.  This  prominence  is  called  the 
aiigle  of  Ludovibus.'  Any  impediment  to  the 
free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  may  cause 
depression  ■  of  the  'lower  part  of  ^t'lie  sternum ;  if 
the  ossification  of  the  sternum  is  not  complete 
at  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  bones, 
undue  prominence  of  this  part  is  the  result. 
Subsequently  a  formation  of  bone  takes  place  at 
this  spot,  and  increases  the  prominence. 

William  JsiraEE. 

DEGEirai'BATipH'  {degener,  unlike  one's 
race ;  out  0^  kind). 

DEFiNiTioir.^The  word '  degenerafion,'  mean- 
ing etymologically  change  or  deterioration  of 
kind,  ia  uaed  in  pathology  for  any  process  by 
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which  a  tissue  or  substance  becomes  replaced 
by  some  other,  regarded  as  less  highly  organised, 
less  complex  in  composition,  of  inferior  physio- 
logical rank,  or  less  suited  for  the  performance 
of  its  original  functions.  While  some  change 
for  the  -worse  is  thus  the  essence  of  degenera- 
tion, it  is  of  secondary  importance  by  what  steps 
this  change  is  effected.  It  may  be  by  direct 
chemical  metamorphosis,  as  of  albuminous  into 
fatty  material;  by  infiUration  of  the  tissues 
-with  some  new  material,  as  in  albuminoid  de- 
generation ;  or  even  by  siibstittUion  of  a  newly- 
formed  tissue,  inferior  to  the  original  in  organi- 
sation or  in  functional  efficiency,  as  in  what  is 
called  fibroid  degeneration.  Degeneration  is 
very  closely  connected  with  atrophy,  since  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  often  caused  by  imperfect 
nourishment,  and  on  the  other  hand  may  be  a 
stage  in  progressive  wasting ;  so  that  it  may  be 
difffcult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two. 

SoMMABT. — The  following  kinds  of  degenera- 
tion may  be  recognised: — Mbumitwid,  Fatty, 
Mucoid  or  Colloid,  Parenchymatous,  Calcareous, 
Pigmentary,  and  Fibroid,  with  possibly  one  or 
two  minor  varieties  of  less  moment.  The  two 
first  -  mentioned  are  described  elsewhere  (see 
AxBUMiNoiD  Disease,  and  Fatty  Degenbbation). 

1.  Mucoid  or  Colloid  degeneration  is  iu 
one  sense  a  physiological  process,  since  it  is 
probably  by  a  partial  transformation  of  the  pro- 
toplasm of  epithelial  cells  into  mucin  that  the 
secretion  of  mucus  is  effected. 

Mucoid  and  colloid  degeneration  are  sometimes 
distiDjTuished.  We  are  unable  to  recognise  any 
difference  except  in  situation,  and  this  distinc- 
tion is  better  expressed  in  other  words.  The 
process  consists  in  the  transformation  of  por- 
tions, usually  albuminous,  of  the  tissues  into  a 
semi-transparent  homogeneous  material,  varying 
in  consistency  from  fiuid  to  a  gelatinous  solid, 
and  consisting  of  altered  albuminates  with  vari- 
able proportions  of  mucin,  a  substance  allied  to 
albumin,  but  differing  in  its  entire  insolubility 
in  acetic  acid,  and  solubility  in  alkalies.  All  t 
masses  of  gelatinous  appearance  have  not  this 
confposition,  since  the  colloid  material  which 
fills  some  ovarian  cysts,  that  of  renal  cysts, 
and  probably  that  found  in  some  other  cases, 
is  said  to  contain  no  mucin.  The  thyroid 
gland  when  enlarged  and  cystic,  as  in  one 
form  of  bronchocele,  is  a  striking  instance 
of  colloid  degeneration.  The  enlarged  cystic 
vesicles  become  filled  with  colloid  material, 
which  plainly  results  from  a  transformation  of 
the  epithelial  elements,  and  possibly  also  of 
some  albuminous  exudation  in  the  original 
vesicles.  Small  masses  of  colloid  material  first 
appear  in  tlie  cells,  which  become  confluent  into 
homogeneous  masses.  In  colloid  cancer  a  simi- 
la.r  process  appears  to  take  place,  but  is  rather 
synchronous  with,  than  subsequent  to,  the  growth 
of  the  tumour.  The  alveolar  spaces  which  in 
other  forms  of  cancer  are  filled  with  cells,  here 
contain  colloid  material  resulting  from  the 
metamorphosis  of  cells,  and  every  transitional 
stage,  from  the  epithelioid  cancer-cell  to  a 
homogeneous  translucent  mass,  may  often  be 
met  with.  The  stroma  is  unaffected,  and  re- 
mains fibrous.  The  gelatinous  material  of 
eoUoid  cancer  is  stated  to  contain  more  mucin 
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than  that  of  the  enlarged  thyroid.  It  is  ins  true, 
tive  to  notice  that  this  form  of  cancer  usually 
occurs  or  commences  in  parts  where  epithelium 
is  present,  which  undergoes  the  mucous  trans- 
formation and  secretes  mucus,  as  in  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines.  When  colloid  or  mucoid 
transformation  affects  tissues  of  the  connective 
tissue  group,  it  is  the  intercellular  substance 
which  appears  to  be  chiefly  affected.  This 
change  is  seen  in  the  mucoid  softening  of  car- 
tilage which  sometimes  occurs  in  old  age,  where 
the  chondrin  undergoes  chemical  change,  and  the 
intercellular  substance  softens  into  a  diffluent  or 
liquid  substance  containing  mucin.  The  so-called 
mucous  tissue  which  forms  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye,  as  well  as 
certain  foetal  structures,  consists  essentially  of  a 
reticulated  connective  tissue  with  mucous  inter- 
cellular substance,  and  the  same  tissue  forms  tlie 
new  growth  called  myxoma,  which  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  formed  by  mucous  transformation 
of  connectiye  tissue.  Its  cells  are  quite  unaffected 
by  this  change,  being  either  fixed  stellate  connec- 
tive tissue  cells,  or  migratory  lymphoid  corpus- 
cles. This  view  explains  how  portions  of  other 
tumours,  as  sarcoma,  enchondroma,  and  lipoma, 
are  often  found  to  have  undergone  myxomatous 
degeneration.  All  these  mucoid  or  colloid  sul)- 
stances  contain  mucin  with  albuminates. 

2.  Parenchymatous  or  Granular  degene- 
ration, also  called  cloudy  swelling,  is  a  peculiar 
change  met  with  in  some  epithelial  struc- 
tures, especially  liver-  and  kidney-cells,  and 
muscular  tissue,  occurring  only  in  the  course 
of  some  infective  febrile  diseases,  especially 
typhus,  enteric  fever,  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
pyaemia,  etc.  The  histological  elements  are 
found  after  death  to  have  lost  their  transpa- 
rency, and  to  be  fiUed  with  minute  granules,  eo 
that  the  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of 
fatty  degeneration.  The  naked-eye  appearance 
of  the  organs  is  also  not  dissimilar ;  they  are 
pale,  duU,  and  opaque-looking.  This  change  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  precursor  of  fatty  change : 
but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  solubility  of  the  granules  in 
acetic  acid,  and  their  insolubility  in  ether.  The 
cause  of  this  degeneration  has  been  asserted  to 
be  simply  high  temperature;  still  it  is  notfomid 
in  all  febrile  diseases.  It  has  also  been  regarded 
as  a  post-mortem  change,  which  is  possible^  .but 
still  this  implies  some  abnormality  in  the  tissues 
during  life. 

Another  change.also  occurring  in  febrile  dis- 
eases is  waxy  or  vitreous  degeneration  of  tlio 
voluntary  muscles.  They  are  found  after  death 
with  little  or  no  striation,  and  the  myosin  i> 
regularly  coagulated  in  lunips.  That  this  is  a 
change  occurring  after  death  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  while  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  ab- 
normal coagulation  shows  some  abnormality  of 
composition  to  have  existed  during  life. 

3.  Calcareous  degeneration  consists  in  the 
deposition  of  calcareous  particles  in  the  elements 
of  a  tissue,  or  in  some  inflammat,ory  products  pre- 
viously formed.  It  is  more  appropriately  called 
calcareous  infiltration  or  deposit.  When  the 
normal  tissues  are  thus  infiltrated,  there  is  not 
of  necessity  any  other  alteration  in  the  tissues 
themselves,  though  the  process  generally  indi- 
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cates  retardation  of  the  circulation  or  arrest  of 
tissue-metamorphosis.  In  the  case  of  inflam- 
matory products,  new-growths,  and  parasites, 
as  well  as  in  other  cases,  the  calcareous  deposit 
follows  on  partial  necrosis  or  local  death.  It  is, 
therefore,  if  not  a  degeneration,  the  consequence 
or  accompaniment  of  degeneration.  See  Deposits, 
Calcareous. 

4.  Pigmentary  degeneration  is  a  name  which 
has  been  given  to  the  changes  produced  in  a 
tissue  or  organ  by  the  deposition  or  formation 
of  pigment.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
should  always  be  described  as  a  degeneration, 
since  this  change  does  not  necessarily  diminish 
the  vital  activity  of  the  part,  lower  its  i)hysio- 
logical  rank,  or  involve  a  simpler  chemical  or 
anatomical  composition.  Pigmented  tumours 
do  not  show  less  vitality  than  others,  nor  is 
excessive  pigmentation  of  the  skin  or  any 
organ  where  pigment  normally  occurs,  neces- 
sarily an  accompaniment  of  degeneration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pigmentation  of  the  spleen 
and  liver  from  intermittent  fever,  and  that 
which  is  the  consequence  of  chronic  venous  con- 
gestion, are  often  the  accompaniment  of  fibroid 
induration,  and  thus  form  part  of  a  degenerative 
process.  Pigmentation  in  general  must  not, 
therefore,  be  identified  with  pigmentary  de- 
generation. 

5.  Fibroid  degeneration  is  the  name  given  to 
a  process  in  which  the  original  tissue  becomes 
replaced  by  a  form  of  connective  tissue.  It  is 
also  called  fibroid  substitution  or  fibroid  change. 
In  the  early  stages  of  this  process  we  find  the 
tissues  penetrated  with  numerous  cells  of  the 
lymphoid  type,  which  become  slowly  organised 
into  connective  tissue — at  first  of  the  cytoge- 
nous  form,  and  rarely  very  vascular.  The  in- 
filtrated lymphoid  cells  are  probably  chiefly 
derived  from  the  blood-vessels ;  but  some  may 
be,  as  theory  teaches,  the  descendants  of  tissue- 
cells.  The  process  is  essentially  chronic  inter- 
stitial inflammation  {see  Inflammation).  Since 
the  final  result  of  the  process  is  that  tissue  of 
less  physiological  value  is  substituted  for  the 
original,  the  process  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  degeneration,  though  it  is  not  an 
actual  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  It  finally  leads 
to  induration,  contraction,  and  partial  atrophy. 

J.  F.  Paynb. 

DEGLTJTITIOH',  Disorders  of.-J-Before 
describing  the  disorders  of '  deglutition  or  swal- 
lowing, it  is  necessary  to  stjite  briefly  in  what 
this  physiological  act  consists,  and  how  the 
process  is  performed. 

Phtsioloot  of  Deglutition.  —  The  act  of 
deglutition  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
stages.  The  first  is  a  voluntary  effort,  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  tongue  and  the  muscles 
of  the  cheeks  and  mouth,  as  fkr'back  as  the  ante- 
rior arch  of  the  fauces.  The  second  stage  is  an 
involuntary  act,  though  certain  voluntary  muscles 
are  engaged  in  effecting  it ;  and  it  is  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  those  muscles  whose  duty  it  is  to 
retract  the  tongue,  to  raise  the  larynx  and  close 
the  glottis,  to  lift  the  soft  palate,  to  contract 
the  fauces  and  bring  the  tonsils  in  contact 
with  the  bolus  of  food,  to  close  the  posterior 
nares,  and  to  raise  and  contract  the  pharynx. 
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Then  the  food  passes  into  the  (Esophagus  or 
gullet,  when  the  third  stage  is  entered  upon; 
and  as  the  morsel  passes  into  this  tube,  a  pro- 
gressive uudulatory  or  peristaltic  movement 
of  the  gullet  is  produced,  by  which  the  bolus 
is  propelled  into  the  stomach. 

Definition.— ^Ariy  condition  which  interferes 
with  the  perfect  integrity  of  this  physiological 
process  constitutes  a  disorder  of  deglutition. 
The  general  term  which  is  commonly  applied 
to  this  condition  is  Dysphagia  or  Deglutitio  Im- 
pedita,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  But,  in  actual 
fact,  such  conditions  will  be  found  to  be  dependent 
for  the  most  part  on  some  other  morbid  state  of 
the  structures  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of 
swallowing,  or  qf  those  in  close  proximity  to  them. 
Yet,  although  dysphagia  must,  as  a  rule,  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  symptom  of  some  more  or  less 
serious  disorder,  still  it  may  be  convenient  and 
useful  to  examine  the  subject  somewhat  more  in 
detail  than  can  be  done  in  the  consideration  of 
those  affections  in  which  it  frequently  plays  so 
prominent  a  part. 

.  JJtioiogt. — All  affections  of  the  throat 
modify  in  some  way  the  power  of  swallowing, 
and  render  the  act  of  deglutition  painful  and 
diificult.  Thus: — 1.  We  meet  with  it  as  one  of 
the  symptoms  in  acute  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  in 
tonsillitis,  and  in  ulceration  of  the  throat,  which 
disturbances  are  dependent  upon  some  alteration 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  submucous  cellu- 
lar tissue,  or  the  muscular  tissue.  2.  Similarly, 
diseases  of  the  larynx  may  give  rise  to  disorders 
of  deglutition;  such  as  laryngitis,  inflammation 
of  the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilages,  and 
laryngeal  polypi.  3.  Specific  diseases,  for  ex- 
ample, phthisis,  syphilis,  cancer,  scarlatina, 
measles,  and  croup,  are  another  fertile  cause  of 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  owing  to  their  affecting 
the  throat  in  various  ways.  4.  So  also  are  neiv 
vous  affections,  for  instance,  post-diphtheritic 
paralysis,  hysterical  affections,  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and 
gldsso-laryngeal  paralysis.  5.  Affections^of  the 
salivary  glands,  such  as  parotitis,  may  inter- 
fere with  deglutition.  6.  Esophageal  disorders, 
whether  functional,  or  causing  organic  obstruc- 
tion, are  important  causes  of  dysphagia.  7. 
Difficulty  of  deglutition  may  result  from  pressure 
upon  some  part  of  the  passage,  as  by  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  thoracic  aorta,  a  solid  tumour, 
whether  malignant  or  benign,  or  a  retro-pharyu- 
geal  abscess.  All  these  causes,  though  in  differ- 
ent degree,  offer,  some  impediment  to  the  act  of 
deglutition. 

Symptoms. — Although  diiliculty  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  is  the  essential  symptom  in  many 
and  various  affections,  yet  this  differs  greatly  in 
degree,  as  well  as  in  the  attendant  phenomena, 
according  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
parts  involved.  Thus,  when  irritation  of  any 
kind  is  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  track  through 
which  the  bolus  of  food  has  to  pass,  then  the  act 
of  deglutition  is  attended  merely  with  more  or 
less  pain,  which  in  such  cases  constitutes  the 
sole  difficulty  in  the  process.  When,  however, 
the  calibre,  of  this  pction  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  reduced  by  disease  affecting  its  own 
structure,  or  when .  it  is  encroached  upon  by 
morbid  growths  or  other  disease  in  its  immediate 
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vicinity,  a  mechanical  impediment  is  pet  np, 
which  necessitates  a  certain  amount, of  voljintji^ 
-effort  to  accomplish  the  act.  This  supplementary 
aid  is  usually  sufficient  to  propel  the  bolus  on- 
wards, and  deglutition,  though  slower  than  in 
health,  and  usually  attended  with  pain,  may 
be.^uecessfully  performed.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  obstruction  is  so  great 
as  to, prevent  .the  passage  of  at' least  the  larger 
portion  of  the  food  downwards,  anjd,  regurgita- 
tion takes  place  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils. 

A  siniilar  result  is  OTonght;  about  when  para- 
lysis affects  any  portion  of  the  miiseular  struc- 
tures concerned  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  but 
obviously  in  a  different  manner. ,  For  example, 
in  post-diphtheritic  paralysis,  in^,  consequence  of 
the  implication  of  the  soft  palate  and  neighbour- 
ing structures  in  this  loss  of  power,  the  food, 
instead  of  passing  into  the  gull  et,  returns  through 
the  posterior  nares.  „ 

The  dysphagia  occasionally  observed  in  hys- 
terical persons,  and  which  appears  to. partake  of 
the  nature  of  spasm,  differs  essentially  from  those 
forms  already  described,  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  constaqtphenomenoQ. 

In  addition  to  those  varieties  of  dysphagia 
dependent  upon  morbid  Conditions  of  theapparST 
tus  concerned  in.the  act, of  swallowing,  another 
kind  may  also  be  induced  by  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  articles  partaken  of.  Thus,  irritant, 
corrosive,  and  very  hot  substances  may  readiiy 
give  rise  to  difficulty  in  swallowing.  In  like 
mannerdysphagia  of  an  urgent  character  is  often 
caused  by  the,  impaction  of  a  large  bolus  of  un- 
masticated  food  in  the  oesophagus. 

TjKBATMEirr.—TThiswillmauifestly  depend  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  cause  which  gives  jise  to 
the  impediment  in  swallowing.  .Cases  of  simple 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat, 
and  those  produced  by  the  action  of  irritant 
substances  generally,  yield,  after  a  short ,  inter- 
val, to  the  use  of  bland  articles  of  diet  and 
demulcents,  such  as  olive  oil,  milk,  linseed  tea, 
&c.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
permanent  stricture  of  the  (esophagus  may  be 
the  result  of  causes  such  as  those  l^st  mentioned. 
Of  course,  when  abscess  is  the  cause  of  the 
dysphagia,  the  evacuation  of  its  contents  will 
give  immediate  relief.  In  th&,t  form  of  dysr 
•phagia  dependent  upon;  diminution  of  the  calibre 
of  t^e  oesophagus,,  the  question  of  its  treatment 
by  the  use  of  bougies  or  sf  omachrtubes  should  be 
considered.-    See  OSsoPHAQns,  Diseases  of.  : 

Tho ,  dysphagia ,  dependent  upon  specific  dis- 
orders of  the  larynx,  such  as  that  occasioned 
by  phthisilj  syphilis,  cancer,  &c.,  may  often  be 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  use  of  warm  medicated 
sprays  of  a  sedictive  character,  such  as  bromide 
of  ammonium,  chlorine  water,  or  other  agents. 
In  cases  acknowledging  a  nervous  origin,  the 
treatment  must  bear  reference  to  the  general 
nervous  disorder  of  which  the  dysphagia  is  but 
a  symptom.  Thus  hysterical  dysphagia  may  be 
speedily  removed  by  the  appHcation.af  galvanism 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  (esophagus.  Post- 
diphtheritic dysphagia  usually  disappears  as  the 
health  of  the  patientimprovesiand  isto  be  treated 
by,  the  administration  of  nervine  tonics,  such  as 
strychnia,  iron,  and  quinine. 

C.   MuiBUEAD. 


DELHI  SOBE. 

DELHI    SOBE     OB    BOIL.— Svsraf, 

Aleppo  :  Evil }  Mycosis .  Cutis  Chro-iica  (V. 
Garter) ;  Lupns  Endemieus,(IiPwi3  and  Cunuing. 
ham)  ;j  Oriental  Sore  (Fox).  Fr.  Suuton  cfAlep ; 
Geri  Bfiule  von  Alep. 

DEFiNiTioif.^An  induratcd,indolent,  and  veiy 
intractable  sore ;  papular  in  the  early,  encrusted 
or  fungating  in  the  advanced  stages ;  spreading 
by  "ulceration  pf  skin;  single  or  multiple;  and 
often  occupying  extensive  surfaces  of  the  expieed 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  face,  neck,  and 
extremities.  It  is  capable,  if  inoculnteil,  of  re- 
producing the  disease ;  and  it  also  affects  doga 
and  ho:rses. 

Geogr«^tcai.  Distribution. — This  disease 
occurs  in  India,  especially  thp  North  west  Pro- 
vinces, Punjab,  Cabuland  Sciude,  Persia,  Ara,bia, 
CretOj  the  Sahara  :of  Africa,  perhaps  China,  and 
doubtless  wherever  certain  peculiar  conditions  of 
soil  and  hot .  climate  co-exist.  Though  called 
Delhi  boil,  it  is  neither  a, ,  fumncnlus,  nor  is  it 
peculiar  to  that  city.  The  Scinde  boil,  the  sores 
of  Eoorki.e,,  Moultan,  ,Lfihore,  Meerut,  :other 
(jrowded  Indian  cities,  and  Aden,  are  problbly 
only  varieties,  if  not  identi'-al.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Bouton  d'Alep,  of  Biskra,  Bus- 
sorah,  Baghdad,  and  Crete, ,  Slighj:  differences 
may  exist,  but  essentially  they  are  the  same 
disease.  The  Teman  and  Cochin  China  sores 
are  probably  varieties,  as  are  other  indolent  in- 
durate4  and  intj'actable  sores  occurring  in  per- 
sons of  impaired  health,  residing  in  hot  and 
malarious  climates,  who  use  certain  hard  waters, 
and  in  whom  there  is  neither  syphilitic  nor 
strumous  taint. 

Mxioj-osx  AND  Pathoi;o(jy. — Drs.  Fleming  and 
Smith,  V.  Carter,  and  Lewis  and  Cunningham 
give  the  best  account  of  the  disease.  Though 
called  a  local  disease,  it  is  probable  that  the  state 
of  the  health  has  much  to  do  wilhit?  produorion, 
certain  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  especially  of 
drinking  water  being  concerned.  Fnmnculi  of  a 
severe  and  painful  though  different  character  are 
prevalent  in  hot  climates  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  enervating  and  malarious  climates  like 
India,  especially  after  the  rains,  i.e.  towards  the 
termination  of  the  most  exhausting  season,  when 
the  vital  powers  have  been  depressed  during 
the  preceding  months,  and  the  fuprt'ons  of  the 
liver  and  ,  spleen  are  impaired.  The  blood, 
imperfectly  elaborated,  and  not  freed  frnm  ex- 
crementitious  matter,  is  then  in  a  condition  in 
which  it  not  only  ministers  imperfecjfely  to  nu- 
trition, but  is  prone  to  fibrinous  coagulations, 
which  cause  capillary  embolism,  giifi'ngi  rise  to 
local  starvation  and  death  of  minute  portions  of 
areolar  tissue  in  or  under  the  integument.  These 
result  in  suppuration,  which  is  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  dead  fragment  or 
core.  An  analogous,  though  perhaps  Sot  pre- 
cisely similar  pathological  condition  liiay  be  con- 
cerned in  the  causation  c(f  the  Delhi  sore,  and 
is  not  incompatible  with  an  otherwise  fairly 
good  condition  of  the  general  health.  Water,  soil, 
food,  bites  or  stings  of  insects,  pfirasites.iinsani- 
tary  conditions,  such  as  exist  in  crowded  native 
cities,  have  .all  been  charged  ^  with  causing  tho 
disease.  Improved  hygiene,  planting  of  trees,  and 
change  of 'water,  foo  1,and  locality,  have  all  been 
credited  with  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  it.  Thr 
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fact  that  this  peculiar  tbnn  of  sore  manifests  itself 
under  similar  cUmatio  conditions  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  Tifhich,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  generally 
those  of  the  more  arid  regions,  and  that  it  occurs 
most  frequently  at  the  most  eshausting  season, 
seems  to  point  to  a  constitutional  state  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause. 

The  disease  is  not  confined  to  human  beings ; 
in  Delhi  it  has  been  observed  that  dogs  are  very 
liable  to  be  affected,  especially  in  the  nose,  and 
this,  from  the  position  of  the  sore,  has  been  ad- 
duced as  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  ovum 
which  finds  its  way  there  from  the  water.  In 
some  districts  other  animals  are  affected;  arid 
it  seems  probable  that  the  indolent,  indurated, 
and  intractable  sore  that  horses  are  liable  to  in 
India,  called  BurmtUe  (Eain  Sore)  is  of  the  same 
character.  Further  investigation  into  the  cau- 
sation and  pathology  of  Delhi  boil  is  needed, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  action  of  drink- 
ing water,  and  the  nature  of  the  structures  that 
form  the  essential  constituents  of  the  disease. 

Akatomioal  Chakactees. — When  the  Delhi 
sore  is  cut  into,  yellowish  points  are  seen,  con- 
sisting of  minute  cellular  growths,  which  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Smith  as  the  ova  of  a 
parasite  {DiMoma),  ai}d  by  others  as  of  vegetable 
origin,  but  are  probably  the  result  of  cell- 
growth,  connected  with  the  hair-  and  gland- 
follides,  perhaps  an  abnormal  development  of 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  or  an  imperfect  form 
of  granulation.  After  ulceration  has  disinte- 
grated the  siurface,  mycelium  or  other  low  forms 
of  organism  may  be  present ;  but  it  is  a  question 
if  these  be  the  essential  cause,  and  not  rather  an 
accident  of  the  disease,  introduced  from  vrithout. 
Dr.  V.  Carter  refers  Delhi  boil  to  a  parasitic 
organism,  consisting  of  spheroids  and  mycelium, 
which  occupies  the  distended  lymphatic  ves- 
sels in  and  around  the  sore,  arranged  in  open  and 
angular  meshes,  the  free  ends  giving  off  conidia 
which  multiply  and  reproduce.  Pale,  round  or 
stellate  granulation-cells  are  found ;  numerous 
bright  orange-tinted  particles,  arranged,  as  sphe- 
rical or  ovoid  groups  disseminated  throughout 
the  tissues  of  the  tumour.  These,  it  is  consi- 
dered, are  the. fructification-stage  of  the  fun- 
gus. Lewis  and  Cunningham  describe  lymphoid 
nucleated  cells,  the  products  of  a  condition  which 
they  consider  as  identical 'writh  that  of  lupus,  and 
which  they  ascribe  to  the  action  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  certain  hard  waters. 

SmpTUMS. — Delhi  sore  commences  as  a  small 
pink  and  reddish  papule,  like  a  mosquito  bite, 
which  gradually  extends,  generaUy  around  a 
hair-follicle  as  its  centre.  This  is  elevated,  and 
after  a  time  desquamates.  There  is  itching  and 
a-  stinging  sense  of  pain ;  on  presfiure  it  is 
somewhat  boggy.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
is  slow,  often  occupying  several  .wqeks,  during 
which  time  it  assumes  a  Bem,i-transparent  ap- 
pearance, with  blood-vessels  ramifying  near  the 
surface.  A  vesicle  then  rises,  biirsts,  and  gives 
exit  to  an  icior  which  forms  a  crust ;  under 
ihis,  suppuration  and  ulceration  take  place  and 
advance  until,  by  the  coalescence  of  several  pa- 
pules and  destruction  of  skin,  an  indurated  sore 
is  formed,  which  is  either  crusted  over  or  fun- 
Kates.  The  sore  gradually  invades  the  surrounding 
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parts,  and  destroying  the  integument,  may  give 
rise,  especially  on  the  face,  to  deformity  from 
cicatricial  contraction ;  and  from  the  irritation 
and  the  pain  it  causes,  may,  when  the  number 
and  extant  of  the  sores  are  large,  seriously  com- 
promise the  health.  An  ordinary  boil  or  abra- 
sion may  assume  these  specific  characters.  The 
disease  is  regarded  as  contagions,  and  apparently 
may  be  produced  by  inoculation  of  the  specific 
cell-matter,  though  not  by  the  pus  which  formt 
on  the  surface. 

Tbbatment. — Preventive. — Cleanliness  of  per- 
son, clothing,  and  habitation,  good  food,  the  use 
of  pure  drinking  water,  and  careful  attention  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  locality, — avoiding 
overcrowding  and  contact  with  the  disease  in 
men  or  animals, — are  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing Delhi  soie. 

Curative. — Change  of  locality,  when  practic- 
able ;  in  some  cases  early  destruction  of  the 
sore  by  the  potential  or  actual  cautery;  the  ap- 
plication of  metallic  astringents,  iodine,  carbohc 
acid  lotion ;  pressure ;  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  health,  and  any  ailment  that  may  be  pre- 
sent ;  tonics  and  nutritive  diet,  and  especially 
change  of  drinking  water ;  and  change  to  another 
climate, — are  the  most  effective  measures. 

In  the  advanced  conditions  of  the  disease 
similar  measures  are  indicated.  The  sore,  if 
too  extensive  to  be  destroyed,  should  be  dressed 
with  stimulating  and  astringent  applications. 
Soothing  measures  are  indicated  if  there  is 
pain.  Hack  wash,  sulphate  and  carbolate  of 
ziuc,  copper,  Giirjon  oil,  and  lime  water,  with 
change  of  climate,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  ■will 
generally  prove  efficient. 

Joseph  Faybeb. 

DSIiIBIUK  {deliro,  I  rave). — A  derange- 
ment of  consciousness,  characterised  by  inco- 
herence  of  thought,  and  evidenced  by  various 
expressions  and  actions.  See  .Coitsciouskess, 
Disorders  of. 

DBIiIKITTM  TBEMEWS  {delirium  tre- 
mens, trembling  delirium). — A  form  of  acute 
alcoholism,  chiefly  characterised  by  delirium  and 
tremors.    See  Alcoholism. 

DEIiTTSIOM'  (ddudo,  I  deceive). — A  false 
belief  in  some  fact  which  almost  invariably  con- 
cerns the  patient,  of  the  falsity  of  which  ho 
cannot  be  persuaded,  either  by  his  own  know- 
ledge and  experience,  by  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  or  by  the  declarations  of  o^ers.  Such 
delusions,  when  distinguished  fSoin  merely 
erroneous  judgments  upon  abstract  questions, 
generally  indicate  insanitj'.  See  CoNSCiousiiESS, 
Disorders  of. 

DEMEH'TIA((fe,  without, and meras,  a  mind). 
— Stnon.  :  Fr.  Dlmence ;  Ger.  Blodsinn. 

Definitiok. — A  mental  weakness,  or  a  defi- 
ciency rather  than  an  aberration  of  intellect, 
depending  for  the  most  part  on  some  antecedent 
brain-disordpr,  such  as  apoplexy  or  epilepsy, 
or  being  the  sequel  and  termination  of  various 
forms  of  insanity.  It  may  also  be  congenital, 
deserving  rather  the  name  of  idiocy;  or  nay 
be  due  to  senile  decay. 
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1.  Acute  Primaxy  Dementia.— There  is  a 
form  of  insanity  tnown  as  primary  or  acute 
dementia,  -wWeh  comes  on  rapidly  without  any 
preceding  disorder,  is  accompanied  by  the  most 
profound  vacuity  and  abeyance  of  all  the  mental 
faculties,  yet  yields  to  treatment  and  disappears, 
leaving  the  patients  sane. 

JEtiomoy. — The  patients  are  yonng  persons, 
boys  and  girls, — ^more  frequently  girls.  The 
complaint  is  seldom  seen  in  any  case  beyond 
the  age  of  30,  and  chiefly  in  those  under  20.  It 
seems  to  be  a  collapse  of  all  mental  power,  due 
to  great  physical  weakness  and  deficient  nerve- 
force.  Owing  to  imperfect  dfevelopment,  to  bad  food 
and  living,  or  to  the  patients  having  outgrown 
their  strength,  the  mental  condition  becomes  so 
weakened  that,  with  or  without  some  moral  cause, 
as  a  fright  or  a  scolding  or  something  apparently 
more  trivial,  or  after  some  illness  slight  or 
severe,  they  suddenly  or  gradually  present  that 
condition  which  is  now  to  be  described.  If  the 
immediate  exciting  cause  is  some  mental  shook 
or  fright,  the  symptoms  may  come  on  rapidly. 
If  they  are  due  to  ill-health  or  some  protracted 
exhausting  occupation,  the  access  maybe  gradual ; 
and  if  it  is  set  down  to  sulkiness,  temper,  or 
idleness,  the  measures  adopted  for  the  correction 
of  the  latter  may  quickly  indicate  the  real  state 
of  things. 

Symptoms. — Notliing  can  appear  more  hopeless 
than  the  appearance  many  of  these  patients  pre- 
sent. The  face  is  vacant,  with  a  fatuous  grin,  and 
often  the  saliva  dribbles  continuously.  The  suf- 
ferer sits  motionless  and  lost,  or  automatically 
wags  the  head,  snaps  the  jaws,  or  moves  the  limbs 
for  hours  together  unconscious  of  fatigue.  Or  if  a 
limb  is  placed  in  any  position,  it  is  retained  there 
for  a  time  in  a  way  that  no  effort  of  will  could 
accomplish.  There  may  be  a  repetition  of  some 
word  or  sentence,  but  all  conversation  is  abolished, 
and  the  patient  has  to  be  fed,  washed,  and  tended 
lite  a  baby. 

The  physical  condition  of  these  patients  is 
peculiar,  and  corresponds  closely  to  the  mental. 
The  heart's  action  and  the  circulation  are  so  re- 
ducedin  strength  that  the  blood  in  the  extremities 
is  stagnant.  Hands  and  feet  are  blue  with  cold 
even  in  the  heat  of  summer.  In  cold  weather 
they  are  covered  with  chilblains,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken,  otherwise  these  will  give  rise  to 
obstinate  sores.  The  tongue  is  pale  and  flabby, 
the  pupils  are  dilated.  There  is  no  rapid  emacia- 
tion, for  the  waste  here  is  not  great ;  neither  Is 
sleep  absent,  as  in  mania,  but  it  is  irregular  and 
uncertain. 

PiTHOLOSY.— The  external  physical  manifesta- 
tions sufficiently  indicate  the  condition  of  the 
brain  in  these  patients.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of 
that  in  acute  sthenic  delirious  mania.  In  the  latter 
there  is  an  excessive  discharge  of  nervous  force, 
an  hyperaemic  state  of  brain,  and  rapid  brain- 
circulation,  the  whole  leading  in  a  short  time  to 
death  by  exhaustion  if  relief  does  not  come.  lu 
acute  dementia  we  see  the  very  opposite.  The 
brain-action  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  and 
the_  circulation  is  stagnant,  as  in  the  extremities, 
giving  rise  to  passive  congestion  and  osdema. 

CoTJESB,  Teeminations,  AND.  Pkoonosis. — In 
acute  dementia  there  is  no  sudden  exhaustion; 
but  death,  if  it  occurs,  is  caused,  not  by  the 


brain-disease,  but  by  a  general  failure  of  the 
bodily  strength,  or  by  some  low  form  of  lung- 
disease  —  phthisis,  pneumonia,  or  gangrene. 
Death,  however,  in  this  disorder  is  the  excep- 
tion. When  taken  in  time  and  properly  treated, 
the  majority  of  these  seemingly  hopeless  cases 
recover,  and  recover  perfectly. 

TEEATMmrr. — The  treatment  of  acute  dementia 
may  be  candied  out  in  a  family,  or  even  at  homo, 
if  means  are  ample,  and  if  the  necessary  mesr 
sures  are  strictly  enforced.  But  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  patient  by  force,  and  that  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  relations  do  not  always 
care  to  enforce  this  to  the  extent  required. 
Abundant  nutrition  is  imperatively  demanded  in 
order  to  restore  the  force  that  is  so  greatly  in 
defect,  and  unless  abundant  nutrition  is  adminis- 
tered, there  will  be  no  recovery,  but  the  patient 
will  die,  or  sink  into  permanent  dementia.  There 
is  not  as  a  rule  violent  resistance  to  food,  but  it 
may  be  kept  in  the  mouth  without  being  swal- 
lowed, and  care  must  be  taken  in  feeding,  even  if 
a  stomach-tube  be  not  necessary.  Food  should 
be  given  frequently,  and  so  a  habit  of  taking  it 
engendered.  Stimulants,  wine  and  brandy,  wll 
be  necessary,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 
Equally  necessary  is  warmth;  an  amount  of 
heat  is  required  which  to  those  in  health  would 
be  oppressive,  for  the  greatest  heat  of  summer 
fails  to  warm  the  hands  and  feet.  Warm  clothing 
must  be  provided,  and  the  circulation  aided  bya 
short  sharp  shower-bath,  cold  or  tepid,  and  plenty 
of  friction  afterwards.  Exercise  is  useful  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  this  is  to  be  taken  under 
proper  supervision,  for  it  must  not  be  fatiguing, 
and  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  debili- 
tated state  of  the  individual.  In  addition  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  shower-bath,  that  of  elec- 
tricity is  of  great  use  in  acute  dementia.  Here, 
and  in  certain  cases  of  melancholia,  marked 
benefit  follows  the  application  of  the  constant 
current.  Of  drugs  the  most  useful  appear  to  le 
steel  and  quinine.  The  former,  in  this  as  in 
almost  every  form  of  insanity,  is  a  most  valuable 
tonic:  the  choice  of  the  particular  preparation 
should  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  patient'  at 
the  time. 

2.  Chronio  Primary  Dementia. — Dementia, 
however,  may  be  primary,  yet  may  not  be  that 
just  described.  It  may  come  on  gradually;'  or 
suddenly  without  previous  mental  affection,  hut 
is  in  such  cases  connected  almost  invariably 
with  disease  of  the  brain.  Its  first  and  most 
prominent  symptom  is  loss  of  memory.  In 
connexion  with  apoplectic  or  epileptic  attacks, 
or  after  years  of  drinking,  the  memory  is  found 
defective.  This  may  appear  quite  suddenly,  or 
may  be  noticed  to  come  on  gradually,  being  at 
first  so  slight  as  to  cause  little  alarm.  It  may 
vary  at  different  times.  If  a  patient  is  kept  from 
alcohol,  the  memory  may  gain  strength,  and  if 
epileptic  attacks  are  reduced  in  frequency,  the 
same  thing  may  happen.  The  prognosis'  in  all 
such  cases  is  unfavourable,  for  loss  of  memory 
points  to  decided  deterioration  of  brain."  Apart 
from  loss  of  memory,  symptoms  of  dementia  or 
weakness  of  mind  are  occasionally  fouhd  as  the 
first  indication  of  mental  unsoundness,  followiiiga 
fright  or  shock  or  some  severe  illness.  If  they 
assume  the  form  of  acute  dementia,  we  may  have 
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hopes  that  they  ■will  pass  a-vray,  but  if  with  little 
disturbance  of  the  bodily  health  the  mind  be- 
comes ureaker  and  weaker,  the  hopes  of  recovery 
are  small. 

3.  Seoondary  Dementia. — Of  dementia 
which  is  the  sequel  to  prior  mental  disorder, 
such  as  mania  and  melancholia,  little  need  be 
said.  It  varies  in  degree,  but  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  remove  it.  It  may  be  in  our  power,  how- 
ever, to  ameliorate  in  a  great  degree  the  condition 
of  such  patients  when,  as  ia  frequently  the  case, 
they  are  found  in  a  very  neglected  state.  Their 
friends  think  that  nothing  can  be  done  or  need  be 
done,  and  they  are  allowed  to  lie  in  bed,  often  in  a 
filthy  condition,  or  roam  about  and  get  into  mis- 
chief for  want  of  care  and  skilled  attendance. 
Many  demented  patients  have  far  more  mind 
than  is  generally  imagined  by  the  uninitiated,  and 
can  be  taught  to  be  cleanly,  to  take  their  meals 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  to  keep  themselves 
tolerably  neat.  They  are  susceptible  of  amuse- 
ment, and  open  to  reward  for  good  behaviour. 
The  vital  powers  of  demented  patients  are  low, 
and  they  sufiFer  much  from  cold.  In  winter  their 
minds  like  their  bodies  are  enfeebled,  and  with 
warm  weather  they  recover  somewhat  of  their 
energy.  There  is  a  tendency  in  many  of  these 
patients,  especially  women,  to  become  very  fat, 
and  in  this  condition  they  are  subject  to  bron- 
chitis, and  many  succumb  to  acute  attacks  of 
this  disorder.  They  require  warmth  and  good 
diet,  for'it  is  difficult  to  make  them  take  sufficient 
exercise. 

Females,  in  the  writer's  experience,  are  more 
prone  to  drift  into  dementia  than  males,  Tho 
latter  present  various  types  of  chronic  mania, 
with  well-marked  delusions ;  but,  among  private 
patients  at  any  rate,  there  are  fewer  of  the  hope- 
lessly demented  than  among  the  female  inmates 
of  private  asylums.  One  cause  of  this  may  be 
that  the  mortality  amongst  males  is  greater,  and 
thus  fewer  are  left  to  reach  the  demented  stage. 
Gr.  F.  Blandfobd. 

DEMODEX  (Sejuas,  a  body;  and  Sif,  a 
timber-worm).  — ■  A  genus  of  acari'ne  parasites, 
established  by  Owen  for  the  reception  of  the 
human  pimple  mite  (D.  fotticvloruTTii),  which  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Simonia  or  Entosoon 
foUiculorum.  It  infests  the  sebaceous  follicles, 
especially  those  situated  upon  the  sides  and  alse 
of  the  nose.  The  body  is  vermiform,  owing  to 
the  great  length  of  the  abdomen,  but  the  entire 
animal  rarely  exceeds  the  J^  of  an  inch  from 
head  to  tail.  Gruby  and  others  have  succeeded 
in  inoculating  dogs  with  this  parasite,  which 
has  also  been  found  in  mange- affected  animals 
not  previously  subjected  to  experiment.  In  man, 
when  occurring  in  large  numbers,  they  cause 
the  formation  of  prominent  pimples,  which  often 
present  an  unsightly  appearance.  Each  whitish 
spot  or  enlarged  follicle,  presents  to  the  naked 
eye  a  terminal  black  point,  and  it  contains  not 
only  full-grown  animals  (having  their  tails 
directed  towards  the  opening)  but  also  eggs, 
larvse,  and  exuviae.  Their  presence  rarely  gives 
rise  to  inconvenience  ,  other  than  that  residting 
from  unsightliness.  Infected  persons,  however, 
BTC  extremely  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  this 
niny  be  done  by  the  application  of  mercurial 
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ointments,  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  corrosive  sub- 
limate lotion  (2  grains  to  1  ounce  of  water),  or,  as 
the  writer  has  found,  by  rubbing-in  glycerine  of 
carbolic  acid  after  warm  water  fomentations.  A 
coarser  method  of  treatment  consists  in  evacua- 
ting the  pustular  contents  by  small  incisions 
and  pressure.  By  forcibly  bursting  the  foUicleg 
and  squeezing  out  the  contents  small  ugly  scars 
are  apt  to  be  subsequently  formed.    See  Aoaeos, 

T.  S.  COBBOLD. 

DEMITLOEK-TS  {demulceo,!  stroke  softly). 

Definition. — Substances  which,  soften,  pro- 
tect, and  soothe  mucous  membranes.  They  are 
generally  of  a  mucilaginous  character ;  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin  are  termed  emollients, 

Encmeration. — The  demulcents  in  ordinary 
use  are — Linseed-tea,  Gum,  Starch,  Bread, 
Honey,  Figs ;  Linseed,  Almond,  and  Olive  Oil ; 
Glycerine,  White-of-Egg,  Gelatine,  and  Isinglass. 

Action. — The  chief  action  of  demulcents  is  a 
mechanical  one,  in  forming  a  smooth,  soft  coat- 
ing for  an  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  thus 
protecting  it  from  external  irritation. 

T.  Laudbe  Bbunton. 

DEITGrtTB. — Synon.  :  Dandy  fever  (West 
Indies);  Three-day  fever;  Break-bone  fever; 
Fr.  and  Ger.  Bengue. 

Definition. — An  infectious,  eruptive  fever, 
commencing  suddenly,  and  characterised  by 
severe  pain  in  the  head  and  eyeballs ;  swelling 
and  pain  in  the  muscles  and  joints,  prone  to 
shift  suddenly  from  joint  to  joiiit ;  catarrhal 
symptoms ;  sore-throat ;  congested  conjunctivae ; 
and  affection  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  The 
disease  may  remit,  and  is  liable  to  relapse. 

Nathbal  Histoet  and  Geogkaphicai.  Dis- 
TBiBUTjoN.^Dengue  occurs  epidemically  and 
sporadically  in  India,  Burmah,  Persia,  Egypt 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  known 
in  Britain.  Epidemic  visitations  of  dengue,  ex- 
tending over  wide  tracts  of  country,  occur  at 
considerable  intervals,  and  probably  depend  on 
certain  unknown  atmospheric  and  cosmic  con- 
ditions that  favour  its  development. 

JExiOLOGT. — ^Dengue  attacks  persons  of  all 
ages,  from  infancy  to  extreme  old  age.  It 
certainly  is  infectious,  as  has  been  proved  by 
many  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  con- 
veyed from  person  to  person. 

Symptoms. — Those  characteristic  of  dengue 
are  the  presence  of  severe  continuous  arthritic 
and  muscular  pains ;  great  debility  and  prostra- 
tion ;  the  occurrence  of  an  initial  and  a  ter- 
minal rubeoloid  or  scarlet  rash ;  fever,  which  ia 
subject  to  remissions  and  relapses;  the  possi- 
bility that  convalescence  may  be  tedious  and 
painful,  and  complicated  by  the  continuance  of 
general  cachexia,  pain  and  swelling  of  joints, 
enlargement  of  glands,  orchitis,  weakness  of 
eyes,  deafness,  visceral  disease  (such  as  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery  of  a  chronic  and  intractable  charac- 
ter, and  hepatic  derangement)  boils,  carbuncles, 
and  perhaps  insanity.  In  the  female,  uterine 
haemorrhage  and  miscarriage  may  occur. 

The  invasion,  of  dengue  is  usually  sudden,  the 
patient  feeling  well  up  to  the  period  of  attack. 
The  earliest  symptom  is  severe  pain  in  some 
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joint,  probably  of  a  finger,  -which  rapidly  extends 
to  all  the  other  joints  and  bones ;  and  this  pain 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease  often  passes 
from  one  joint  to  the  other  by  a  sort  of  raeta^ 
stasis.  Sometimes  there  is  a  period  of  prelimi- 
nary malaise,  of  one  or  more  days'  duration, 
marked  by  anorexia,  a  sense  of  weariness  and 
languor,  giddiness,  nausea,  chilliness  or  rigor, 
severe  pain  in  the  head — localised  or  in  the  eye- 
balls, and  pains  in  the  body,  limbs,  and  joints, 
notably  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  attack  is 
often,  however,  strikingly  sudden,  as  was  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  last  Calcutta  epidemic,  com- 
mencing with  violent  pains  and  swelling  of 
the  joints,  or  severe  pains  in  the  head,  eyeballs, 
neck,  and  back.  In  some  epidemics  certain 
phenomena  are  more  prominently  marked  than 
others. 

The  eruption  commences  on  the  third  day. 
The  fever  is  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  face, 
which  is  puffy  and  swollen;  sore-throat;  con- 
gested conjunctivEe ;  and  a  general  redness,  like 
the  scarlatinal  rash,  extending  over  the  whole 
body.  The  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
and  loaded  with  white  fur,  through  which  the  red 
papiUaeprotrude.  Thepulse  is  rapid, ranging  from 
102  to  120,  or  even  140 ;  respiration  is  hurried ; 
and  the  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  even  105°. 
These  symptoms  mark  the  occurrence  of  the 
initial  fever  and  rash,  and  endure  for  a  period 
varying  from  one  day  to  forty-eight  hours. 
After  this  the  rash  disappears,  the  fever  sub- 
sides',  and  the  remission  lasts  for  a  period  of 
two,  three,  or  four  days.  A  recurrence  of 
febrile  symptoms  then  takes  place,  accompanied 
by  a  second,  or  terminal  rash.  This  differs  in 
character  ftom  the  first,  resembling  a  rubeoloid 
or  even  an  urticarial  eruption,  often  showing 
itself  first  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  in  some 
cases  resulting  in  profuse  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  so  slight 
as  to  be,  barely  perceptible.  These  symptoms 
gradually  subside,  leaving  the  patient  weak,  ex- 
hausted, and  often  still  tortured  by  swelling  and 
pain  of  the  joints,  especially  the  smaller  ones, 
which  may  continue  in  this  state  for  weeks, 
making  convalescence  tedious  and  painful.  Or 
there  may  be  repeated  relapses,  prolonging  the 
suffering  and  protracting  recovery. 

Vaeieties. — The  symptoms  vary  in  different 
cases,  as  to  the  character  of  the  rash,  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  muscular  or  osseous  pains. 

The  rash  not  only  varies  considerably  in  co- 
lour, diaracter,  and  duration,  but  it  is  sometimes 
almost  absent ;  in  other  cases  it  is  attended  with 
so  much'hyperaemia  and  action  of  the  skin  that 
excessive  desquamation  results.  This  hyper- 
semia  also' sometimes  expresses  itself  by  haemor- 
rhage from  the  mouth,  nose,  bowels,  and  uterus. 
The  fever  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  de- 
liriimi,  or  in  children  by  convulsions ;  in  the 
latter,  indeed,  these  occasionally  initiate  the 
disease. 

Dengue  occasionally  assumes  a  malignant 
form,  where  the  amount  of  poison  received  has 
been  overwhelmingly  large.  Dr.  Charles  says  : 
'Drowsiness  may  have  passed  into  coma;  the 
temperature  verges  on  the  hyperpyretic ;  the 
heart  fails,  and  the  lungs  are  cedematous  ;  while 
the  whole  surface  is  highly  cyanotic  These  canes 
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have  been  popularly  termed  "  black  fever,"  ana 
are  justly  much  dreaded.'  Happily  such  cases 
are  rare.  Again,  there  are  very  mild  forms  of 
the  disease,  in  which  the  patients  are  scarcely 
ill,  and  where  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  their 
exact  nature ;  '  A  trifling  sore  throat  and  slight 
malaise  may  be  all  you  can  lay  hold  of  till  the 
terminal  rash  appears  to  show  you  what  yon 
have  had  to  deal  with ;  and  even  this  may  not 
be  seen.' 

COUESE,  DCKATION,  AND  COMPLICATIONS.— The 

period  of  incubation  of  dengue  is  prdbably  from 
five  to  six  days ;  it  may  be  a  day  or  two  more 
or  less  in  some  cases. 

In  simple  and  uncomplicated  cases  the  average 
period  for  the  duration  of  the  disease  may  be 
taken  as  about  eight  days ;  but  it  is  frequently 
prolonged  over  weeks,  and  recovery  is  slow  and 
painful;  the  constitution  often  being  so  much 
shattered  that  complete  restoration  to  strength 
and  vigour  does  not  occur  for  months.  It  is 
rarely  fatal.  Selapses  are  liable  to  be  frequent, 
and  the  patient  may  suffer  more  than  even  a 
second  or  a  third  relapse  before  recovery. 

Some  of  the  sequeliB  already  mentioned  may 
remain  to  torture  the  patient  and  retard  his 
recovery.  Albumen  is  occasionally  present  in 
the  urine ;  but  it  is  not,  as  in  scarlatina,  espe- 
cially in  the  cases  of  children,  a  frequent  or 
dangerous  result  of  the  disease. 

DiAONosis. — The  distinction  betwixt  scarla- 
tina and  dengue  is  well  marked ;  though  during 
the  outset  there  is  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  two  diseases.  There  is  a  high 
temperature  at  first  in  both,  but  it  is  more 
quickly  attained,  and  is  transient  in  dengue ;  in 
scarlatina  it  endures  for  several  days,  whilst  in 
dengue  the  fastigium  gives  a  temperature  of 
103°,  or  even  up  to  ]  05°  or  107°,  and  this  being 
attained  it  rapidly  declines.  It  is  exceptional 
to  find  a  temperature  above  102°  maintained  in 
dengue.  In  scarlatina  the  period  of  decline  ex- 
tends over  several  days,  and  is  marked  by  slight 
exacerbations  in  the  evening.  In  dengae  it 
occupies  a  few  hours,  and  the  temperature  may 
even  fall  below  the  normal  standard.  The  severe 
muscular  and  arthritic  pains  of  dengue  do  not 
occur  in  scarlatina ;  and  the  pulse  in  the  latter 
is  much  more  rapid  in  the  early  stages  than  in 
the  former.  The  initial  rash  in  dengte  occurs 
sooner  than  the  eruption  in  scarlatina. 

Prognosis. — ^An  attack  of  dengue  does  not 
confer  absolute  protection  from  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease,  though  it  does  so  to  a  great  extent. 
Treatment. — This  is  a  specific  fever,  and  has 
to  run  a  certain  course.  The  treatment  is 
simple,  and  if  judiciously  directed  mitigates  the 
sufferings,  and  materially  aids  recovery.    . 

Neither  emetics  nor  active  purgatiTe|i,  are 
necessary.  They  do  no  good,  but  increase  the 
weakness  and  aggravate  the  suffering  by  the 
muscular  movements  necessarily  induced.  Mode- 
rate action  of  the  bowels  is  advisable,  followed 
by  a  warm  carminative  aperient,  or  an  occasional 
dose  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  or  colocynth,  especially 
if  the  bowels  remain  confined,  to  which  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  peculiar  tendency, 
though  the  evacuations  may  be  dark  and  often 
slimy,  and  confined  at  the  outset.  Salines,  such 
as  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  citrate  of  potash, 
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with  nitric  ether,  combined  ■with  aconite,  are 
good  during  the  pyrexia.  In  cases  of  very  high 
temperature  (105°  to  107°)  Dr.  Charles  suggests 
cold-sponging  as  beneficial ;  he  recommends  it 
when  105°  is  reached.  The  danger  to  life  of 
such  a  high  temperatui'e  during  the  intense  heat 
of  the  hot  months  in  India  is  great ;  and  it  is 
then  that  cold  sponging  or  the  cold  bath  is 
indicated. 

Belladonna  seems  to  confer  great  relief  in 
this  disease ;  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture 
may  be  given,  and  two  or  three  such  doses  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  will  sometimes  produce 
excellent  effects,  and  afford  much  relirf.  The 
extract  may  be  given  if  preferred,  in  doses  of 
-jne-third  of  a  grain;  or  the  juice  in  similar 
doses  to  those  of  the  tincture.  For  the  pains 
and  nocturnal  restlessness,  morphia  or  Dover's 
powder  may  be  given.  Liniments  containing 
opium,  belladonna,  and  chloroform  are  service- 
able as  external  applications  to  the  spine,  back, 
and  joints. 

Tonics,  and  a  carefully-regulated  nutritious 
diet,  are  also  indicated,  and  depletive  measures 
must  be  avoided.  The  tonics  should  be  of  the 
bitter  vegetable  kind,  such  as  gentian  and  ca- 
lumba;  with  these  may  be  combined  a  small 
quantity  of  quinine,  with  a  mineral  acid;  or, 
n  some  cases,  the  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  com- 
bined with  nux  vomica  or  small  doses  of  strych- 
nine. 

ftuinine  is  given  more  for  its  tonic  than  for 
its  antiperiodic  effects ;  though,  where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  relapses,  the  ju(£cious  administra^ 
tion  of  five-  or  even  ten-grain  doses  may  be  bene- 
ficial in  arresting  them.  Bromide  of  potassium 
is  recommended  by  some  authorities,  and  es- 
pecially when  convulsions  occur  in  children. 
Alkalies,  colchicum,  and  other  remedies  in  use 
in  rheumatism  have  been  found  to  have  little,  if 
any,  effect  in  relieving  the  pains  of  dengue. 

As  to  wines,  daiet  is  probably  the  best,  but 
others  may  be  given. 

For  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  which  is  some- 
times very  troublesome,  the  application  of  cam- 
phorated oil,  and  the  use  of  warm  baths  have 
been  siiggested. 

As  in  so  many  other  diseases,  especially  those 
that  occur  to  Europeans  in  tropical  climates, 
complete  restoration  to  health  is  likely  to  be 
expedited  and  promoted  by  change  of  air ;  and 
if  the  cachexia  be  severe  after  a  prolonged 
attack  of  the  disease,  return  to  the  patient's 
native  climate  for  a  season  is  desirable. 

Joseph  Fateeb. 

DENTITIOIT,  Disorders  of.  —  Svnon.  : 
Teething;  Fr.  Troubles  de  la  dentition;  Ger. 
Zaknm. 

Gbnbrai.  Eemakks. — The  period  of  cutting 
the  teeth  has  been  always  recognised  as  a  critical 
time,  during  which  the  health  of  young  children 
is  especially  liable  to  become  disturbed  ;  and  it 
has  been  a  common  practice  amongst  mothers 
to  attribute  every  illness  occurring  in  early  life, 
from  the  irritation  of  scabies  to  the  distortions 
of  rickets,  to  the  same  baneful  influence.  The 
evolution  of  the  milk-teeth  is  no  doubt  attended 
with  some  irritation,  especially  aa  at  this  pe- 
riod the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  intestines  is 
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undergoing  considerable  development  and  we 
know  that,  on  account  of  the  impressibility  of 
the  nervous  system  in  young  children,  any  irrita- 
tion is  apt  to  be  followed  by  general  disturbance. 
It  is  no  doubt  also  the  case  that  local  functional 
derangements  are  frequent  at  this  period,  but  it 
is  often  unfair  to  atti-ibute  these  diredtly  to  the 
irritation  of  an  advancing  tooth.  One  of  the 
most  common  direct  results  of  teething  is  py- 
rexia, which  may  be  intense ;  and  a  feverish  child 
is  particularly  susceptible  to  impressions  of  cold, 
and  to  the  irritation  of  unsuitable  food.  Catar- 
rhal attacks  coming  on  at  this  time  need  not  be 
therefore  the  immediate  result  of  the  condition 
of  the  gum.  It  is  at  least  equally  admissible  to 
attribute  them  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  such 
derangements  acting  upon  a  body  rendered  for 
the  time  peculiarly  susceptible  to  injurious  in- 
fluences. This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  diarrhoea,  which  is  a  very  common  compli- 
cation of  dentition,  is  especially  frequent  during 
the  warmer  months,  when  the  temperature  is  apt 
to  undergo  rapid  variations,  while  the  dress  of 
the  child  remains  unchanged;  and  is  far  less 
commonduring  the  winter,  when  the  temperature 
is  more  uniform,  and  the  child  is  more  carefully 
guarded  against  the  cold. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  milk-tooth  appears  in  the 
seventh  month  after  birth ;  but  dentition  may 
begin  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  not  rare  for  an 
infant  to  cut  a  tooth  at  the  age  of  four  months, 
and  occasionally  at  the  time  of  birth  one  tooth 
is  found  to  be  already  through  the  gum.  In 
cases  where  the  ordinary  timS  of  weaning  is 
anticipated,  a  pause  generally  ensues  after  the 
appearance  of  one  or  two  teeth,  and  further  den- 
tition is  delayed  until  the  usual  age.  Constitu- 
tional conditions  influence  the  time  of  teething. 
Thus  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  children  cut 
their  teeth  early,  while  in  rickety  children  the 
teeth  are  very  slow  to  appear. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  teeth  pierce  the 
gum  in  the  following  order — lower  central  inci- 
sors, upper  central  incisors,  upper  lateral  incisors, 
lower  lateral  incisors,  first  molars,  canines,  back 
molars.  A  child  of  twelve  months  old  should 
have  eight  teeth  and  be  cutting  his  first  molars, 
and  the  whole  number  (twenty)  should  be  through 
the  gum  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
The  order  given  above  is  not  adhered  to  invari- 
ably. The  incisors  are  often  cut  irregularly,  and 
the  first  molars  may  precede  the  lateral  incisors. 
The  canines  seldom  or  never  precede  the  first 
molars. 

Some  infants  suffer  more  than  others  from 
the  cutting  of  a  tooth,  and  it  is  not  always 
in  cases  where  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  has  been 
delayed  that  dentition,  when  it  occurs,  is  attended 
with  special  inconvenience.  On  the  contrary,  in 
severe  rickets,  where  the  delay  is  great,  the  teeth 
are  often  cut  with  remarkable  ease. 

SiMFTOMS. — The  phenomena  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  natural  to  the  process  of  denti- 
tion are  salivation  ;  swelling  of  the  gum,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  tense,  hot,  and  painful ; 
slight  general  pyrexia,  with  flushing  of  one  or 
both  cheeks;  irritability  of  temper;  and  some  de- 
gree of  restlessness  at  night.  These  all  subside 
when  the  point  of  the  tooth  appears  through 
the  gum.     The  complications  not   necessarily 
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attendant  upon  the  process  are  high  fever;  in- 
flanunation  of  the  month  and  aphthae ;  vomiting 
(gastric  catarrh) ;  diarrhoea  (intestinal  catarrh) ; 
cough  (pulmonary  catarrh);  various  eruptions 
of  the  skin,  -vrith,  sometimes,  swelling,  and  even 
suppuration  of  lymphatic  glands  ;  and  certain 
troubles  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  convul- 
sions, squinting,  &c. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  pyrexia  of  dentition  isits 
irregular  character.  It  is  often  higher  in  the  morn- 
ing than  at  night,  and  varies  in  intensity  in  a 
remarkable  manner  from  day  to  day.  A  tempera- 
ture of  104:°  Pah.  at  8  a.m.  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  a  teething  infant ;  indeed  such  an  amount  of 
fever  in  the  morning  should  alone  lead  us  to 
inspect  the  mouth,  as  few  diseases  are  marked  by 
so  much  pyrexia  at  that  hour  of  the  day.  It  is 
important  in  practice  to  bear  in  mind  this  simple 
cause  of  elevation  of  temperature,  for  any  disease 
in  a  child  is  apt  to  be  complicated  by  teething, 
and  much  needless  anxiety  may  be  occasioned 
by  overlooking  the  condition  of  the  gum.  We 
must  not,  however,  in  every  case  where  the 
g:nm3  are  swollen  and  tense,  rush  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  the  sole  cause  of  the 
symptoms,  for  the  most  serious  cerebral  disease 
may  co-exist  with  the  eruption  of  a  tooth.  Thus, 
to  take  an  example : — ^if  we  find  cerebral  symp- 
toms to  supervene  in  the  course  of  dentition,  we 
must  most  narrowly  scrutinize  their  character, 
before  passing  them  over  as  merely  harmless 
indications  of  the  general  disturbance.  Head- 
ache, delirium,  vertigo,  startings,  twitchings,  and 
convulsive  attacks,  may  merely  indicate  functional 
disturbance  of  the  brain  such  as  is  common  to 
many  disorders,  and  these  phenomena  are  not 
necessarily  symptomatic  of  cerebral  disease ;  but 
if  the  bowels  become  obstinately  confined,  the 
pulse  slow  and  irregular,  and  the  respiration  un- 
equal and  sighing ;  and  if  in  addition  there  be 
photophobia,  with  sullenness  and  tendency  to 
drowsiness,  we  may  conclude  that  something 
more  than  mere  functional  derangement  is  pre- 
sent, and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  tubercular  meningitis. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  the  complica- 
tions which  occur  during  dentition  must  be  con- 
ducted upon  ordinary  principles.  Aphthae  of  the 
mouth  are  readily  cured  by  the  administration 
of  rhubarb  and  soda,  and  the  application  to 
the  mouth  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash 
or  borax  in  glycerine  (ten  grains  to  the  ounce). 
Perfect  cleanliness  is,  however,  necessary,  and 
the  child's  mouth  should  be  washed  out  each  time 
after  taking  food  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag  dipped 
in  warm  water. 

Vomiting  is  best  checked  by  clearing  out  the 
stomach  with  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  wine, 
giving  a  tea-spoonful  every  ten  minutes  until 
sickness  is  produced.  Afterwards  a  few  grains  of 
carbonate  of  soda  may  be  given  with  one  drop  of 
liquor  arseni  calls  in  a  tea-spoonfnl  of  water  three 
times  a  day.  Diarrhoea  should  be  treated  on  the 
same  principle : — first  a  dose  of  castor  oil  to  re- 
move irritating  secretions  from  the  bowels,  then 
a  nuxture  containing  chalk  and  catechu,  or  oxide 
of  zinc  (one  grain  to  the  dose).  If  afterwards  the 
motions  continue  large,  pasty-looking,  and  offen- 
sive, and  are  passed  too  frequently  in  the  day,  one 
drop  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added  to  the 
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mixture,  as  there  is  usually  in  such  oases  too  rapid 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  In  the  case 
of  either  of  these  derangements  "(vomiting  or 
diarrhoea)  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the 
body  warm,  and  this  is  most  effectually  done  by 
applying  a  broad  flannel  bandage  to  the  abdo- 
men. The  diet  also  should  be  temporarily  modi- 
fled,  reducing  the  quantity  of  farinaceou.'i  matter 
tJiat  is  being  taken,  on  account  of  the  tendency 
to  acid  fermentation  of  food  which  is  set  up  by 
such  a  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Looseness  of  the  bowels  during  dentition  has 
been  looked  upon  by  some  writers  as  a  natural 
method  of  relief  to  the  system,  and  fears  have 
been  held  out  of  grave  troubles  which  might 
ensue  if  the  looseness  were  too  suddenly  arrested. 
Such  fears  are,  however,  quite  groundless,  A 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  bowels  should  be 
cured  as  quickly  as  possible,  especially  daiiiag 
dentition,  for  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  suscep- 
tibility to  chills  is  so  great,  and  the  danger  of 
severe  choleraic  diarrhoea  being  set  up  is  there- 
fore correspondingly  threatening.  In  some  cases 
of  teething,  where  the  lungs  as  well  as  the 
bowels  are  the  seat  of  catarrh  and  there  is  a  risk 
of  bronchitis,  Trousseau  recommends  that  the 
intestinal  derangement  shoidd  not  be  suddenly 
put  an  end  to :  but  even  in  these  cases  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  may  be  safely  given  to  remove 
irritating  matters  from  the  canal,  for,  according 
to  the  writer's  experience,  any  irritation  of  the 
bowels  is  apt  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
pulmonary  mischief. 

The  favourite  remedy  for  all  disorders  oc- 
curring at  the  time  of  dentition  is  lancing  the 
gums,  but  the  practice  is  one  which  ought  not  to 
be  pursued  indiscriminately.  Unless  the  gum 
be  actually  swollen  and  tense,  incising  it  has  no 
object  whatever,  for  to  cut  the  top  of  the  gum 
can  have  no  influence  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tooth  below.  If,  however,  there  be 
very  much  inflammation  and  swelling,  and  the 
child  seem  to  be  in  pain,  relief  may  be  obtained 
by  lancing,  but  in  this  case  the  object  is  merely 
to  relieve  tension.  Excitement  of  the  nervous 
system  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
mouth  can  perhaps  be  allayed  by  the  same  means ; 
but  in  the  case  of  convulsions  more  benefit  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  use  of  warm  baths,  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  head,  aud  the  gentle  action  of  a 
mild  aperient.  Ecsxace'  Smith. 

DEODOBANTS  {de,  from,  and  odorp,  1 
cause  to  smell). 

Definition. — The  term  deodorant,  although 
it  has  a  more  extended  signification,  is  generally 
used  to  signify  »  substance  that  destroys  offen- 
sive odours. 

Geneeal  Pbinoipiobs. — Odorous  bodies  are 
essentially  volatile,  and  those  which  are  offensive 
frequently  contain  sulphur  in  some  state  of  com- 
bination. Deodorants  usually  produce  the  effect 
for  which  they  are  used  by  causing  a  chemical 
change  in  bodies  to  which  they  are  applied;  but 
sometimes  their  action  consists  in  absorbing  and 
condensing  odorous  substances,  and  thus  de- 
stroying or  counteracting  their  volatjlitj^.  Sub- 
stances which,  like  charcoal,  possess  this  latter 
property  may,  however,  indirectly  produce 
chemical  changes  by  bringing  the  odorous  sttb- 
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Btancea  into  contact  with  oxygen  in  a  condensed 
and  active  condition. 

Deodorants  may  be  classed  as  volatile  and 
non-volatile. 

1.  Volatile  Deodorants. — These  all  consist 
of  substances  the  action  of -which  is  immediately 
and  exclusively  chemical.  Being  intended  to  act 
on  bodies  which  are  themselves  volatils  they 
admit  (rf  more  generally  useful  application  than 
those  which  are  not  volatile. 

EiniMBEATioN. — Chlorine  and  its  lower  oxides, 
Sulphurous  Acid,  Nitrous  Acid  and  other  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  Ozone  and  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  are 
the  most  important  members  of  this  class. 

Application. — In  the  selection  and  use  _  of 
volatile  deodorants,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  bodies  which  possess  the  power  of  de- 
stroying or  removing  a  noxious  smell,  and  those 
which  merely  cover  one  smell  by  another.  Car- 
bolic acid,  for  instance,  which  is  a  valuable  dis- 
infectant, is  of  little  use  as  a  deodorant,  al- 
though its  powerful  odour  may  render  other 
weaker  but  more  objectionable  odours  impercep- 
tible or  indistinguisable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  (chlorinated  lime 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia),  while  it  possesses  a 
strong  and  characteristic  smell  itself,  is  capable 
of  destroying  other  noxious  odours,  and  is  an 
excellent  deodorant. 

The  chemical  action  by  which  noxious  odours 
are  destroyed  is  principally  one  of  oxidation, 
and  therefore  this  class  of  deodorants  are  gene- 
rally oxidising  agents.  Ozone,  or  active  oxygen, 
is  the  natural  deodorant  contained  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  no  doubt  largely  contributes  to 
the  destruction  of  noxious  vapours  in  the  air. 
Volatile  oils,  which  emanate  from  the  flowers 
and  other  parts  of  plants,  in  contact  with  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  produce  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
and  this  as  an  oxidising  agent  possesses  deodor- 
ising as  well  as  disinfecting  properties.  The 
moderate  and  judicious  use  of  perfumes  may 
thus  produce  a  beneficial  effect,  although  their 
undue  employment,  by  hiding  more  than  remov- 
ing what-  is  objectionable  and  may  bo  injurious 
to  health,  cannot  be  recommended.  The  prepa- 
ration called  'Sanitas'  is  principally  a  solution 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

2.  ITon-Tolatile  Deodorants.— Euumeba- 
TIOK. — Among  this  class  of  deodorants  are  in- 
cluded Charcoal,  Earth,  Lime,  Oxide  of  Iron,  Sul- 
phate of  Iron,  Chloride  of  Zinc,  Nitrate  of  Lead, 
and  Permanganate  of  Potash. 

Application. — Although  very  efficient  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  class  of  odorous 
substances  referred  to  as  noxious  gases,  these 
deodorants  are  less  generally  useful  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  on  accoimt  of  their  non- 
volatile character.  Charcoal  owes  much  of  its 
eflcacy  as  a  deodorant  to  the  surface-attraction 
and  power  of  condensation  which  it  possesses,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  brings  noxious  gases  such  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  contact  with  oxygen 
in  a  condensed  and  active  state,  so  that  they  are 
burnt  up  and  resolved  into  innocuous  compounds, 
or  compounds  less  noxious  than  those  from  which 
tney  are  produced.  Earth  and  oxide  of  iron,  which, 
like  charcoal,  'are  used  in  the  solid  and  dry,  or 
nearly  dry  state,  absorb  and  combine  -with,  or 
promote  the  combination  of,  noxious  gases,  pro- 
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ducing  innocuous  products.  Lime  may  be  used 
either  dry  or  in  the  state  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
other  ajibstances  named  are  used  in  the  form  of 
solution  in  water.  Where  large  quantities  of  de- 
composing animal  or  vegetable  matter  are  required 
to  be  deodorised,  dry  lime  or  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  (green  vitriol)  may  be  economically  and 
advantageously  used.  T.  Eedwood. 

DBPIIiATOBIES  (depilis,  without  hair). 
Stnon.  :  Pailothron,  Busmd. 

Definition. — Depilatories  are  agents  used  for 
destroying  the  hair  by  means  of  their  chemical 
properties. 

Enomeeation  and  Action.  —  Depilatories 
usually  consist  of  powders,  of  which  the  chief  con- 
stituents are  quicklime  (three  parts),  and  sul- 
phuret  of  sodium  (one  part),  diluted  with  (four 
pails  of)  starch.  The  powder  is  mixed  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  and  laid 
oil  the  part  to  be  operated  on  by  means  of  an 
ivory  paper-knife.  In  from  five  to  fifteen  mi- 
nutes the  paste  should  be  carefully  scraped  off, 
when  the  hair,  shrivelled  and  burnt,  will  come 
with  it.  The  skin  must  then  be  washed  with 
fresh  water,  and  dried,  and  anointed  with  cold 
cream.  A  strong  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
barium,  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  starch,  is 
a  powerful  depilatory. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 

DEPLETIOIT  (depleo,  I  empty).  Synon.  : 
Fr.  depUtion. 

Definition. — By  depletion  is  understood  (o) 
the  unloading,  or  rendering  less  full,  of  that 
which  is  over-burdened  or  over-full,  for  ex- 
ample, portions  of  the  turgid  vascular  system 
— as  the  portal  vessels ;  or  ■  (6)  excessive  eva- 
cuation causing  exhaustion — as  in  choleraic  or 
other  severe  diarrhoea. 

Uses.— Depletion,  local  or  general,  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent,  may  be  practised  in  a  variety  of 
affections,  such  as  cerebral'  congestion,  venous 
turgescenoe,  engorgement  of  the  portal,  system, 
pulmonary  congestion,  renal  ischeemia,  or  general 
plethora. 

Methods. — The  agencies  whereby  depletion 
may  be  produced  are  blood-letting,  general  or 
local,  purging,  sweating,  vomiting,  and  absti- 
nence from  food  and  drink. 

1.  General  Blood-letting. — There  is  no 
more  powerful  or  prompt  depleting  agent  than 
general  blood-letting  by  venesection  or  arterio- 
tomy ;  indeed,  the  chief  indications  for  bleeding 
are  to  be  found  where  it  serves  a  depleting  pur- 
pose— as  in  engorgement  of  the  right  heart  and 
venous  system,  visceral  congestion  and  arterial 
turgeseence.  (See  Blood,  Abstraction  of.)  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  abstraction  of  blood  needs 
to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exert  a 
marked  depleting  effect  on  the  whole  system ; 
it  is  required,  rather,  for  the  relief  of  limited 
vaso-motor  disturbances. 

2.  Local  Bleeding. — Bleeding  by  means  of 
leeches,  scarifications,  or  cupping,  may  serve  a 
very  valuable  depleting  purpose  in  limited 
congestions,  as  in  those  of  the  pericardium, 
pleura,  peritonseum,  lungs,  eyes,  kidneys,  tongue, 
uterus,  and  hsemorrhbidal  vessels. 

3.  Purgation.— For  general  depleting  ptir- 
poses  free  purging  by  means  of  hydragoguo 
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Ciathartics  is  the  most  efficacious  agent.  In  cere- 
bral, cardiac,  and  hepatic  congestions,  when  it  is 
required  to  give  relief  to  turgid  vessels  -without 
abstracting  blood,  nothing  depletes  so  readily, 
efficiently,  and  safely  as  watery  purges.  The  best 
purgatives  are : — Elaterium,  jalap,  senna,  scam- 
inony,  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda,  tartrate 
of  soda,  bitartrate  of  potash,  croton  oil,  and 
gamboge ;  to  which  may  be  added,  podophyUin, 
calomel,  and  antimony.  Watery  purges  have  the 
great  advantage  of  depleting  by  removing  sei> 
osity  from  the  blood-vessels  without  the  loss  of 
red  corpuscles.  In  cerebral  congestion  depletion 
by  means  of  such  purges  is  of  cardinal  service. 
In  congestion  of  the  intestinal  tract  arising  from 
hepatic,  cardiac,  or  pulmonary  disease,  a  mer- 
curial followed  by  a  saline  purge  is  of  great 
service.  Antimony  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
above  list  because  of  its  usefulness  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  other  saline 
purges.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  also 
acts  as  a  depressant,  and  should  only  be  used 
when  such  action  is  permissible. 

4.  Vomiting. — ^When  used  as  an  emetic, 
antimony  has  a  powerfully  depressant,  as  well 
Jis  evacuant  or  depletory  effect ;  but  depression 
vnd  depletion  are  not  synonymous.  The  low- 
ering effect  of  free  purging  is  pronounced,  and 
ordinarily,  sufficient.  Emetics  may  act  as 
depletants  by  evacuating  the  contents  of,  or 
producing  a  flux  from,  the  stomach ;  but  their 
depressan*;  action  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  used  with  this  object. 

5.  Sweating. — This  is  a,  less  effectual  mode 
of  depletion.  It  may  serve  a  good  purpose, 
when  freely  induced,  in  lowering  arterial  tension, 
as  in  cases  of  renal  disease,  especially  if  there 
be  pyrexia.  Active  exercise,  the  hot  air  (or  Tur- 
kish) bath,  the  vapour  bath,  wet  packing,  jabor- 
andi,  antimony,  and  Dover's  powder  are  the  usual 
modes  of  exciting  diaphoresis.  Diaphoretics 
are  often  aided  by  copious  draughts  of  hot 
fluids.  The  evacuant  action  of  sweating  and 
purging  may  be  advantageously  combined  when 
speedy  depletion  is  desired.  The  combination 
is  valuable  in  certain  dropsies. 

6.  Abstinence. — General  depletion  may  be 
produced  by  abstinence  from  food  and  drink, 
and  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism,  and  of  strangulated  hernia  contain- 
ing omentum,  the  absorption  of  the  fat  of  which 
is  the  object  aimed  at  by  starvation. 

Alfred  Wiltshiee. 

DEPOSITS. — The  term  deposit  had  at  one 
time  a  much  wider  extension  in  pathology  than 
it  has  now.  In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
morbid  erases  or  dyscrasUs,  it  was  customary  to 
regard  cancers  and  all  new-growths,  the  products 
of  tubercular  and  scrofulous  diseases,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  specific  fevers  and  ordinary  inflam- 
mation— in  fact  almost  every  kind  of  morbid  pro- 
duct in  the  body — as  '  deposited'  from  the  blond 
in  consequence  of  some  alteration  in  its  composi- 
tion. In  many  of  these  cases  the  term  deposit  is 
still  often  used,  even  though  an  entirely  different 
view  maybe  taken  of  the  processes  leading  to 
these  morbid  changes.  The  name  remains.though 
the  idea  has  departed;  and  this  is  also  true 
of  other  morbid  products  called  deposits.    The 
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term  secondarn  deposits  was  formerly  used  for 
what  are  now  called  pysemic  or  secondary  ab- 
scesses, from  a  belief  that  pus  was  removed  from 
the  original  seat  of  disease,  and  deposited  in  dis- 
tant parts.  The  term  atheromatous  deposit  is  due 
to  Eokitansky,  who  described  thischange  as  dus 
to  the  deposition  upon  the  arterial  wall  of  material 
precipitated  from  the  blood.  In  both  these  cases 
the  term  seems  now  misleading.  Again,  several 
processes  which  we  now  call  degenerations  oi 
infiltrations  were  formerly  spoken  of  as  deposits; 
for  example,  lardaceous,  fatty,  and  pigmentary 
deposit ;  and  although  these  processes  may  now 
be  better  described  by  another  name,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  some  of  them  an  extraneoun 
substance  is  actually  deposited  in  the  tissues. 
The  term  fhrinous  deposits  was  also  used  for 
the  masses  now  known  as  infarctions  or  blocks 
(as  for  example  in  the  spleen  or  kidneys)  where 
the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  extraneous  material 
is  produced  by  the  degeneration  as  a  msuS  of 
tissue,  mixed  with  products  of  haemorrhage;  in- 
flammation, and  exudation.  In  quite  another 
sense  the  various  substances  precipitated  from 
urine  are  spoken  of  as  urinary  deposits,  with 
which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

When  these  exceptions  are  made,  the  present 
use  of  the  word  deposit  is  a  limited  one,  but  is 
appropriate  in  those  cases  where  something  dif- 
ferent £rom  the  elements  of  the  tissue,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  be  an  inorganic  material,  is  found 
'in  their  substance,  and  when  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  this  material  has  been  brought 
to  the  tissues  by  the  circulating  fluid  and  there 
deposited.  The  term  is  clearly  inappropriate 
when  the  foreign  matter  is  formed  by  some 
chemical  change  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue- 
elements,  but  between  such  cases  and  those  just 
mentioned  it  is  very  diflicult  to  draw  the  line. 
We  shall  speak,  in  the  sense  just  defined,  of  cal- 
careous, metallic,  and  pigmentary  deposits. 

1.  Calcareous  Deposits. — ^Ail  calcification  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  whether  normal  or  degene- 
rated, of  inflammatory  products,  of  new  growths, 
or  of  any  morbid  products,  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  the  form  of 
granules,  this  deposition  taking  place  either 
within  the  substance  of  the  elements,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  intercellular  substance,  or,  possibly, 
sometimes  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue.  Cal- 
careous deposit  takes  place  towards  the  close  of 
life  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  walls 
of  arteries,  in  cartilages  and  tendons,  in  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  the  crystalline  lens- of  the  eye, 
and  other  parts ;  though  in  most  of  these  cases,  if 
not  in  all,  some  other  pathological  change  pre- 
cedes the  deposition  of  lime.  Still  more  frequently 
this  change  occurs  in  masses  of  dead  or  degene- 
rated materials,  as,  for  instance,  in  organs  which 
have  partially  or  wholly  lost  their  vitality,  in. 
new-growths  which  have  reached  the  stage  of 
retrogressive  change,  in  old  blood-clots,  or  in 
products  of  bygone  infiammation.  A  wasted 
eyeball  always  becomes  partly  calcified  (some- 
times ossified) ;  tumours,  such  as  myoma  and 
fibroma,  are  especially  subject  to  calcification; 
venous  clots  which  remain  long  undisturbed,  as 
in  the  deep  veins  of  the  pelvis,  undergo  the  same 
change,  and  become  phlebolithes.  Old  inflam- 
matory products,  as  pus  and  lymph,  seem  to 
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become  necessarily  calcified  if  they  are  not  ab- 
sorbed ;  so  do  especially  the  products  of  chronic 
degenerative  inflammations  which  have  become 
necrotic,  as  seen  in  scrofulous  lymphatic  glands, 
and  in  tubercular  masses  in  the  lungs.  A 
similar  explanation  applies  to  calcareous  deposit 
in  the-waUs  of  arteries.-where  the  lime  is  generally 
deposited  in  new  products  which  result  from 
chronic  arteritis  or  the  atheromatous  process, 
though  lime  may  also  be  deposited  in  the  muscu- 
lar walls  independently  of  atheroma.  Necrotic 
masses  resulting  from  embolic  infarction  are  fre- 
quently calcified.  Parasites  of  all  kinds,  occur- 
ring in  solid  organs,  are  liable  to  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  calcified  wall :  a  change  fijequently 
seen  in  hydatid  cysts. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  calcareous 
deposit  rarely  occurs  in  normal  healthy  tissues, 
but  is  common  in  such  parts  as  are  dead  or  of 
deficient  vitality.  Its  deposition  must  be  attri- 
buted to  some  chemical  reaction  between  the 
tissues  thus  altered  and  the  lime-salts  in  the 
blood,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  an 
excessive  quantity  of  lime-salts  in  the  blood 
sometimes  favours  the  change,  since  deposition 
of  lime  in  one  part  sometimes  coincides  with  re- 
moval of  it  from  another  part.  In  senile  decay 
the  wasting  of  hones  goes  on  simultaneously  with 
the  calcifying  processes  just  mentioned,  and  in 
some  rare  cases  rapid  absorption  of  bone  from 
special  disease  has  appeared  to  be  the  determin- 
ing cause  of  its  deposit  elsewhere  by  a  sort  of 
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2,  BEetallic  Deposits. — Other  minerals  be- 
sides lime-salts  are  rarely  found  deposited  in  the 
tissues,  although  in  cases  of  chronic  metallic 
poisoning,  compounds  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper 
may  be  found  thus  deposited.  Zinc.and  mercury 
are  less  clearly  traced,  but  probably  follow  the 
same  law.  The  state  of  chemical  combination  in 
which  the  metals  occur  is  not  positively  known,  but 
appears  to  be  some  combination  with  albumen! 

3.  Pigmentary  Deposits. — Pigmentation  as 
a  process  is  discussed  in  the  article  Degenera- 
tions, and  has  been  shown  to  depend  very  fre- 
quentiy  upon  the  occurrence  of  hsemorrhage  and 
transformation  of  the  extravasated  blood.  But 
pigment  is  deposited  in  many  parts  of  the  body, 
both  normally  and  pathologically,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  haemorrhage.  Normally  this  is 
seen  in  the  skin,  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  &c. : 
pathologically  in  the  same  situations,  but  in  ex- 
cessive quantity;  and  also  in  abnormal  situations, 
as  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The 
arraiUgement  of  the  pigment  is  in  every  case  the 
same,  forming  minute  black  granules  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  cells  around  the  nucleus.  Its 
deposition  and  removal  are  regulated  by  causes 
as  yet  very  imperfectly  known,  but  are  probably 
in  some  way  dependent  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  deposit  of  such  substances  as  fat,  larda- 
ceous  material,  colloid,  &c.,  is  not  a  simple  pro- 
cess, but  depends  either  upon  chemical  metamor- 
phosis of  the  cell,  or  on  general  pathological 
changes,  which  are  dealt  with  in  other  parts  of 
this  work.  J.  I".  Patnb. 

DERBYSHIBB  NECK.— A  synonym  for 
goitre,  which  is  thus  called  from  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  that  county. 


DERIVATIVES  (derivo,  I  drain). 

Definition. — Medical  appliances  or  remedies 
which  lessen  a  morbid  process,  such  as  inflamma- 
tion, in  one  part  of  the  body,  by  producing  a  flow 
of  blood  or  lymph  to  another  part. 

Entjmehation.  —  Derivatives  include — Local 
bleeding.  Cupping,  Leeches,  Blisters,  Sinapisms, 
and  Setons. 

Action. — The  name  'derivative'  was  applied 
in  ancient  times  under  the  belief  that  diseases 
were  caused  by  morbid  humours,  which  might 
be  drawn  away  from  the  part  which  they  were 
afiecting.  It  is  now  used  chiefly  to  signify  the 
diminution  of  blood  in  an  inflamed  part,  by  in- 
creased circulation  in  some  other  vascular  dis- 
trict, either  adjoining  or  remote  from  it. 

T.  Laddeb  BntJifTON. 

DEBMATAIiGIA  (Se'pAto,  the  skin,  and 
&Kyos,  pain). — Fain  and  aching  in  the  skin.  See 
Neubaloia. 

DEBMATITIS  (S^pua,  the  skin).— Inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  a  term  applicable  to  every 
variety  of  inflammation  of  the  integument,  but 
especially  to  an  acute  inflammation  attended 
with  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  and  copious 
desquamation,  for  example.  Dermatitis  Exfolia- 
tiva, the  Pityriasis  rubra  of  Devergie. 

DEBMATOLTSIS  (Sep;"",  the  skin,  and 
Kvtris,  a,  loosening). — Looseness  or  relaxation  of 
the  skin.    See  Cutis  penduia  and  MoiLusctw. 

DESQUAMATIOW  (de,  from,  and  squama, 
a  scale). — The  process  of  separation  or  shedding 
of  the  epithelium  of  any  surface.  It  is  of  moat 
importance  in  connection  with  the  skin  in  scar- 
latina, where  the  epidermis  usually  desquamates 
extensively. 

DESQUAMATIVE    HEPHEITIS.  —  A 

synonym  for  certain  forms  of  Bright's  Disease, 
applied  on  account  of  the  shedding  of  the  epi- 
thelium lining  the  tubules,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  disease.    See  Bbiqht's  Disease. 

DETEBGENT3  {detergo,  I  cleanse). 

DEFiNiTiON.^Substauces  which  cleanse  the 
skin. 

Enumebation. — The  principal  detergents  are — 
Water,  Soap,  Alkalies,  Ox-gall,  Milk,  Vinegar, 
Charcoal,  Sand,  Oatmeal,  Sawdust,  Pumice- 
stone,  Oil,  and  Borax. 

Uses. — Detergents  are  used  either  to  remove 
extraneous  dirt  adlierent  to,  or  epidermal  scales 
which  may  have  accumulated  upon  the  skin,  and 
interfere  with  its  function.  The  chief  detergent 
is  warm  water,  but  its  action  is  greatly  aided 
by  such  substances  as  soap,  alkalies,  borax,  or 
vinegar,  which  act  chemically  in  the  removal  of 
dirt  or  epidermis  ;  or  by  such  substances  as  oat- 
meal, sawdust,  charcoal,  pumice-stone,  and  sand, 
which  act  mechanically.  Oil  removes  the  resin- 
ous deposit  left  on  the  skin  by  plasters.  Where 
the  skin  is  tender,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scalp,  and 
where  at  the  same  time  the  detergent  employed 
cannot  very  readily  be  removed,  borax  with  elder- 
flower  water  may  be  found  preferable  to  the  more 
irritating  soaps  as  a  means  of  removing  scurf. 
T.  Latidee  Beuntom, 
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DETEBMIWATIOIT  OP  BLOOD.— In- 
creased flow  of  blood  to  a  part  or  organ,  synony- 
mous with  active  hypercsmia  or  active  congestion. 
See  CiEcmiATioN,  Disorders  of. 

DEVELOPMENT,  Arrest  of. — ^The 
causes  of  arrest  of  development  are  in  most 
cases  still  very  doubtful,  and  for  the  most  im- 
portant theories  and  observations  on  the  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Mai- 
FOEMATioNS.  Such  arrests  may  take  place  at  any 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  embiyo  and  of 
its  organs ;  but  only  the  most  fciportant  of  them, 
and  the  mode  in  which  some  typical  examples  are 
brought  about,  will  be  mentioned  here. 

Vaeietibs. — Those  which  occur  very  early 
in  foetal  life  are  complex  and,  for  the  most 
part,  incompatible  with  viability ;  whilst  those 
which  occur  later  often  affect  only  one  organ  or 
a  set  of  organs,  and  in  some  cases  form  no  barrier 
to  a  prolonged  existence.  Not  only  must  the 
fcetus  be  considered,  but  also  the  placenta  and 
membranes  in  whioli  it  is  enclosed  in  mtero ;  for 
diseases  of  these  lead  to  many  forms  of  monstro- 
sity, either  by  interference  with  the  nutrition  and 
respiration  of  the  embryo,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
so-called  '  true  moles ' ;  or  the  normal  changes 
may  be  checked  by  adhesions  between  them  and 
the  fcetus.  Persistence  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is 
excessively  rare,  but  a  patent  vitelline  duct  is  very 
common,  and  explains  many  of  the  diverticula  in 
connection  with  the  small  intestines.  A  want  of 
closure  of  the  visceral  laminse  is  the  source  of 
many  deformities,  from  a  simple  fissure  in  the 
sternum,  or  a  ventral  hernia,  to  a  complete  an- 
terior cleft,  with  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera lying  bare  out  of  the  body-cavity.  In  other 
cases  the  skin  and  muscles  only  may  cover  the 
viscera,  or  the  muscles  may  not  be  developed. 
The  thorax  is  closed  before  the  abdomen,  so  that 
ectopia  of  the  abdominal  is  more  common  than 
of  the  thoracic  viscera.  The  abdomen,  however, 
is  sometimes  closed  in,  whilst  the  thorax  remains 
open,  and  varying  degrees  of  ectopia  cordis  result; 
but  this  is  rarely  complete.  Epispadias  and  hy- 
pospadias to  varying  extents  are  further  examples 
of  imperfect  fusion  of  the  ventral  laminae.  These 
may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  displacement 
or  deficiency  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs. 
Similarly  from  an  incomplete  fusion  of  the  dorsal 
laminse  the  various  forms  of  spina  bifida  occur, 
and  these  are  generally  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
cess of  fluid  in  the  spinal  canal,  or  hydrorachis. 

The  arrests  in  the  development  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres  and  of  the  organs  of  special  sense 
are  very  numerous.  The  whole  brain  may  be  want- 
ing, or  the  medulla  oblongata  developed  and  the 
remaining  portions  missing,  or  any  given  part  Of 
it  may  be  absent  or  quite  rudimentary.  From 
incomplete  fusion  of  the  bones  of  khe  skull  hernia 
cerebri  or  encephalocele  occurs,  and  this  is  gene- 
rally comjjlicated  with  hydrocephalus,  though 
the  latter  is  frequently  found  as  an  independent 
and  solitary  affection.  Coloboma  and  deflciency  of 
the  olfactory,  optic,  or  auditory  nerves  are  well- 
known  examples  of  arrested  development  of  the 
organs  of  special  sense.  The  special  malforma- 
tions of  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  the  diges- 
tive, respiratory,  and  urino-genital  systems,  will 
be  described  under  the  various  organs;  but  re- 
ference must  here  be  made  to  congenital  fissures 
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leading  into  the  pharynx  (persistent  branchial 
clefts),  to  the  various  fissures  of  the  face  and 
palate,  to  persistent  cloacse,  to  the  numerous 
forms  of  hermaphroditism,  and  to  imperforate 
anus,  as  all  coming  under  this  head.  Varying 
degrees  of  ill-developed  extremities  are  common 
from  a  diminution  of  number  in  the  fingers  or 
toes,  or  their  coalescence,  to  a  complete  absence 
of  one  or  all  the  limbs.  Finally,  ducts,  vessels 
and  openings — such  as  the  urachus,  ductus  arte-' 
riosns,  umbilical  vessels,  and  foramen  ovale— 
which  normally  close  soon  after  birth,  may  remain 
patent  throughout  life.  Jomr  Cuenow. 

DEVOITSHIBB  COLIC— A  synonym  for 
lead  colic,  which  has  arisen  from  the  frequency 
of  lead-poisoning  in  that  county,  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  contamination  of  cider  by  lead.  '  Set 
IiEAD,  Poisoning  by. 

DIABETES  INSIPIDirS  {Sii,  through, 
jSo/'yiB,  Iflow;  and  insipidus,  tasteless). — Synon.; 
Polyuria ;  Fr.  Diabke  insipide  or  non  sucre ;  Ger. 
Folymrie.  AsynonymforPolyuria.  SsePoLruHiA. 

DIABETES  MELLITTJS  (Siif,  through, 
fiaiva,  I  fiow;  and  fie'\iTTo,  a  bee). — Synoh.; 
Glycosuria;  Fr.  Biabke;  Ger.  Hammckermhr. 
Definition. — The  term  Diabetes,  meaning  an 
excessive  flow  of  something,  has  been  applied  to 
the  pathological  condition  indicated  by  an  ex- 
cessive flow  of  urine.  It  has,  moreover;  been 
almost  wholly  limited  to  the  kind  of  malady 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  notable  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  the  urine — acdnditionmore  strictly 
described  by  the  term  Diabetes  Mellitus.  Another 
condition  is  sometimes  seen  where  no  sugar  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ui'ine,  which  is,  however, 
excessive  in  quantity.  This  is  designated  as 
Diabetes  Insipidus,  or  better.  Polyuria. 

Diabetes  is  n,  malady  more  or  less  chrbnic, 
characterised  by  the  persistent  presence  of  a 
notable  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  which  is  in 
most  cases  markedly  abundant.  It  is  accompanied 
by  thirst,  hunger,  and  bodily  wasting.  If  iin- 
relieved  it  invariably  tends  to  death.  The  ordi- 
nary form  of  Diabetes  is  thus  to  be  distinguished 
from  certain  other  conditions,  where,  for  instance, 
a  small  or  hardly  perceptible  trace  of  sugar  may 
be  detected  in  the  urine ;  or  where,  yet  again, 
considerable  quantities  of  that  substance  may  be 
detected  occasionally,  and  for  a  short  time  only. 
To  this  abnormal  condition  the  term  Glycohum 
(yXmis,  sweet,  and  olpor,  urine),  which  is  often 
also  employed  to  describe  artificial  diabetes,  best 
applies. 

Geneeai.  Considerations. — Three  important 
facts  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  knowledge  of  tho 
pathology  of  Diabetes.' 

These  are : — 

I.  That  grape  sugar  is  found  in  the  healthy 
human  body. 

II.  That  glycogen,  a  substance  closely  allied 
in  chemical  composition  to  grape  sugar,  is  also 
found  in  the  healthy  human  body. 

in.  That  both  of  these  may  be  formed  in  the 
healthy  human  body. 

Beyond  these,  certain  other  fairly  definite  pro- 
positions may  be  made. 

'  The  discussion  at  length  ol  the  subject  GlyoogcnfBltj 
which  formed  part  of  the  orlginiil  article,  has  for  vant  ox 
space  been  here  omitted.— ED. 
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1.  Glycogen  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
liver,  insomucli  that,  with  due  precautions,  it  can 
always  be  detected  there :  after  a  certain  time 
sugar  takes  the  place  of  glycogen,  but  the  exact 
mode  and  time  of  this  conversion  are  not  known. 

2.  Nevertheless,  it  is  feiily  certain  that  the 
sugar  called  glucose  can  always  be  detected  in 
the  liver ;  still  more  certain  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  blood ;  but 

3.  This  sugar  never  appears  in  any  notable 
quantity  during  a  state  of  health  in  the  urine. 

4.  As  sugar  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  appreci- 
able quantity  in  any  other  of  the  excretions,  it 
follows : 

5.  That  this  sugar  must  disappear  in  the  body. 

6.  It  is  commonly  asserted,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  believed,  that  sugar  is  Jess  plentiful  in 
venous  than  in  artenal  blood, 

7.  From  this,  if  true,  it  follows  that  sugar 
must  be  used  up  in  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

8.  Where  the  combiistion,  or  oxidation,  occurs 
is  not  quite  clear. 

9.  But  it  is  plain  that,  from  a  fault  in  either 
direction,  sugar  may  become  over-abundant  in 
the  blood,  namely : — 

a.  My  over-j>rodiiction,  or 

b.  Sy  diminished  cotiswnption. 

10.  The  over-production  and  the  diminished 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  body  may  depend 
on  various  causes.  The  most  notable  of  these 
are  (a)  an  increased  ingestion  of  saccharine  ma- 

,  terial  into  the  stomach  and  bowels,  without  a 
corresponding  destruction ;  and  (i)  such  an  alte- 
ration of  nerve-influence  as  will  completely  modify 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  sugar  produced  and 
the  sugar  destroyed, 

11.  With  an  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  only 
one  easy  road  of  egress  from  the  body  is  available, 
that  is,  by  way  of  the  kidneys ;  but  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  outlet  when  there  is  great  superabun-; 
dance  in  the  blood.  Sugar  may  then  be  found 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  secretions  or  excretions, 

12.  With  this  unnatural  discharge  of  sugar 
there  is  usually  a  corresponding  discharge  of 
urine,  but  not  always.  ;  , 

13.  Thus  there  may  be  no  greatly  increased 
flow  of  urine,  yet  the  urine  may  be  rich  in 
sugar. 

14.  And  yet,  again,  there  may  be  a  copious 
flow  of  urine  without  any  sugar,  as  in  Polyuria. 

16.  Hence  the  over-production  or  the  dimin- 
ished consumption  of  sugar  in  the  system  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  increased  flow  of 
urine. 

16,  Both  the  abnormal  action  of  the  liver  and 
that  of  the  kidneys  seem  in  the  main  to  depend 
on  similar  but  not  identical  causes. 

17,  Both  seem  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
sympathetic,  but  the  special  fibres  are  not  the 
same  as  regards  the  two  organs. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  liver  the  fibres  seem  to 
originate  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  descend 
in  the  spinal  cord  to  the  lower  cervical  or  upper 
dorsal  vertebrae,  thence  to  leave  the  cord  to  join 
the  gangliajed  sympathetic,  and  so  ultimately  to 
reach  the  liver. 

(J)  In  the  case  of  the  kidneys  the  active  fibres 
proceed  further  down  the  spinal  cord,  but  are 
tiltimately  connected  with  the  great  abdpminal 


plexus,  for  such  it  may  well  be  called,  whence 
the  fibres  proceed  to  the  kidneys. 

JEtiologt. — The  classification  of  cases  of  dia- 
betes apoording  to  causation  is  in  very  many  oases 
practically  impossible. 

As  to  the  circumstances  that  call  the  morbid 
processes  into  play,  we  know  very  little.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  disease  is  much  more 
frequent  among  men  than  among  women,  and 
among  the  middle-aged  than  among  the  very 
young  or  the  very  old.  The  disease  is  very  much 
more  fatal  in  young  adults  than  in  those  over, 
say,  forty-five.  That  the  disease  is  more  rife  in 
certain  districts  than  in  others  may  probably  be 
best  explained  by  its  undoubted  tendency  to 
heredity.  This  heredity,  as  in  many  other  mala- 
dies, is  peculiar ;  the  diabetic  tendency  in  one 
branch  of  a  family  being  represented  in  another 
branch  by  various  nervous  disorders,  especially 
epilepsy  and  imbecility. 

Of  the  so-called  exoitvag  causes  there  are  two 
of  the  first  rank,  namely,  injury,  or  disease  of  the 
brain ;  and  mental  excitement,  or,  perhaps  still 
more,  worry.  Tumours  and  other  local  brain- 
mischiefs  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  fatal  diabetes. 
Certain  mental  emotions,  at  once  powerful  and  pro- 
longed, which  maybe  epitomised  in  the  single  word 
strain,  apparently  act  as  exciting  causes  of  dia- 
betes, such  as  continuous  anxiety,  long-lasting 
grief,  or  excitement  followed  by  reaction.  Cer- 
tain errors  of  diet — such  as  excessive  use  of 
hydrocarbons,  especially  sugar — or  other  inter- 
ference with  the  laws  of  health,  may  originate  a 
fatal  diabetes,  especially  in  those  who  have  any 
heredittuy  tendency  to  the  disease.  It  is  possible 
that  the  frequency  of  the  malady  among  the  Jews 
(as  noted  by  Seegen)  may  bo  accounted  for  on 
dietetic  grounds. 

Ahatomic^  Chabaoteks. — Many  pathological 
conditions  have  been  recorded  as  occurring  in 
tliose  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  diabetes,  but 
we  know  little  of  its  real  pathology.  In  many 
cases  nothing  which  can  be  directly  connected 
with  the  diabetes  has  been  found  post  mortem. 
Latterly  attention  has  been  mainly  directed  to 
the  investigation  of  certain  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  and  of  the  liver  itself.  Perhaps  the  most 
reliable  data  for  the  ordinary  anatomical  ap- 
pearances are  to  be  found  in  Seegen's  analysis 
of  Kokitansky's  experience,  embracing  30  ne- 
cropsies. 

Connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal  card 
various  lesions  have  been  found,  such  as  tumours 
of  different  kinds  pressing  on  the  medulla,  and 
softening,  with  or  without  the  marks  of  extrava- 
eated  blood.  In  some  cases  extravasation  has 
been  the  only  morbid  change  discovered.  In 
two  oases  under  the  writer's  care  there  were  ex- 
travasations of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal  in  the 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions,  and  the  same 
was  observed  in  another  case  under  the  care  of' 
a  colleague.  In  one  of  these  there  was  very 
marked  softening  of  the  cord  in  the  regions 
named.  In  these  three  cases  death  topk  place 
suddenly,  Dr,  Dickinson's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  diabetes  in  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  re- 
presented by  enlarged  perivascular  spaces,  the 
sites  of  existent  or  pre-existent  extravasations 
of  blood  with  destruction  of  the  surrounding 
nerve  tissue,  is  hardly  tenable.    The  exploration 
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of  tho  sympathetic  system  has  not  been  more 
satisfactoiy. 

Eokitansky  found  (in  15  out  of  30  cases) 
that  the  liver  was  enlarged,  hypersemie  and  hard, 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  with  its  acini  imperfectly 
defined.  The  Bame  conditions  -were  present  in 
the  cases  examined  by  the  writer.  When  the 
disease  has  lasted  a  long  time,  the  liver  may  be 
smaller  than  natural.  The  same  would  appear 
to  hold  good  -with  regard  to  the  cells  themselves. 
Early  in  the  disease,  lie  cells,  especially  in  tho 
outer  portions  of  the  acini,  are  large,  plump,  and 
rounded,  instead  of  angular,  with  large  and  dis- 
tinct nuclei.  They  tend  to  assume  a  wine-red 
colour  ■with  solution  of  iodine,  from  the  presence 
of  unchanged  glycogen.  There  are  also  sometimes 
found  signs  of  active  cell-growth  at  this  early 
stage.  Later  the  cells  seem  smaller,  and  as  if 
undergoing  pigmentary  degeneratipn. 

The  condition  of  the  pancreas  in  diabetes  is 
highly  interesting.  In  13  out  of  Eokitansky's 
30  cases,  it  was  strikingly  small,  hard,  and  blood- 
less ;  and  in  many  cases  it  has  been  found  so 
shrunken  and  altered  as  to  be  hardly  recognis- 
able save  by  its  connections.  Such  was  the  case 
in  one  instance  the  writer  has  seen,  and  in  all 
his  other  cases  the  pancreas  has  been  abnormal, 
usually  contracted  here  and  there,  hard  and 
knotty.  In  one  case,  however,  the  organ  was 
enlarged  and  more  succulent  than  usual,  pro- 
bably the  first  stage  of  the  mischief.  The  oc- 
currence of  so  important  pancreatic  changes  in 
about  one-half  the  cases  of  diabetes  would  seem 
to  indicate  more  than  a  casual  connection  with 
the  disease.  What  this  connection  really  is  re- 
mains unascertained.  Klebs  has  associated  the 
changes  with  disease  of  the  coeliac  plexus.  One 
result  from  the  pancreatic  mischief  is  inability 
to  digest  fat.  This  was  seen  in  one  of  the  cases 
referred  to  above. 

The  kidneys  Bokitansky  found  diseased  in 
20  instances,  but  the  changes  were  not  uniform. 
Usually  they  presented  the  ordinary  indications 
of  hyperaemia,  being  enlarged,  dark  red,  and  full 
of  blood.  Occasionally  there  were  signs  of  more 
extensive  mischief,  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
as  well  as  its  vessels  and  epithelium  being  in- 
volved, and  the  organharder  than  natural.  Often 
fatty  changes  occur.  In  one  case  of  the  writer's 
amyloid  changes  had  begun  in  the  Malpighian 
bodies. 

The  lungs  are  frequently  diseased :  in  only  7 
of  his  cases  did  Bokitansky  find  them  normal ; 
Dickinson  only  twice  out  of  27  instances.  The 
changes  included  all  stages,  from  acute  or  chronic 
pneumonia,  to  the  formation  of  numerous  cavities, 
or  even  to  gangrene.  In  one  of  the  writer's  cases 
the  whole  of  theupper  lobe  of  one  lung  was  con- 
verted into  a  htge  cavity  filled  with  solid  and 
semi-fluid  detritus,  having  no  gangrenous  odour. 
There  had  been  no  expectoration,  and  no 
haemorrhage,  though  vessels  were  exposed. 

The  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  present  little 
beyond  the  ordinary  signs  of  recurrent  or  chronic 
catarrh — thickening,  mammillation,  and  slaty 
pigmentation;  erosions  and  ulcerations  may, 
however,  occur. 

SrMPTOMS. — The  following  sketch  comprehends 
the  more  characteristic  clininal  feahires  of  dia- 
betes ;   but  there  are  often  important  variations 


in  individual  eases,  though  a  certain  number  of 
features  are  common  to  all :— The  patient,  most 
likely  a '  male  between  twenty  and  forty-five, 
when  he  comes  before  the  physician  has  in  all 
probability  been  sufFering  from  the  disease  for 
some  time ;  for  it  usually  comes  on  insidiously. 
He  may  say  that  he  has  been  in  failing  health 
for  a  varying  period ;  that  he  has  been  very 
thirsty,  and  has  passed  much  water,  having  to 
get  up  repeatedly  for  this  purpose  during  the 
night.  His  appetite  has  been  more  than  hearty; 
but  his  food  seems  to  do  him  no  good,  for  he 
has  been  constantly  growing  thinner,  and  he 
feels  weak  and  ill.  On  closer  examination  it  is 
found  that  he  is  daily  passing  as  much  perhaps 
as  eight,  ten,  or  more  pints  of  urine,  light  in 
colour  and  of  a  peculiar  sweetish  odour,  of  a 
high  specific  gravity,  perhaps  1040,  and  contain- 
ing an  abundance  of  sug£ir.  The  skin  is  dry  and 
harsh;  the  tongue  red  and  glazed  or  slightly 
furred ;  the  mouth  dry  and  clammy ;  the  lips, 
teeth,  and  gums  are  covered  with  scanty,  sticky 
mucus  ;  the  breath  is  often  sweetish,  or  it  may 
be  unpleasant  from  the  state  of  the  mouth ;  the 
bowels  are  confined ;  and  the  countenance  wears 
an  expression  of  weariness  and  fatigue. 

From  this  point  the  malady  may  progress  in 
one  or  other  of  two  directions.  Under  judieious 
management  the  symptoms  may  ameliorate. 
Often  the  first  indication  of  improvement  is  a 
copious  perspiration ;  the  thirst  diminishes ;  less 
urine  is  passed ;  the  appetite  is  not  so  ravenous ; 
the  sugar  decreases  in  quantity ;  and  with  it  the 
specific  gravity  is  lessened.  Emaciation  ceases, 
and  the  patient  begins  to  regain  weight.  This 
auspicious  commencement  may,  with  time  and 
care,  end  in  a  more  or  less  complete  return  to 
health.  Unfortunately  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture,  for  notwithstanding  all  our  efibrls 
the  patient  often  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  We 
fail  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  beyond  a 
certain  point.  The  appetite  gets  more  and  more 
voracious,  especially  for  starchy  articles  of 
food,  for  which  the  patient  wUl  sometimes 
lie,  steal,  do  anything,  and  yet  there  is  often 
no  feeling  of  satiety.  Sometimes  the  appetite 
fails,  and  then  emaciation  goes  on  still  more 
rapidly.  All  sexual  power  and  feeling  have  long 
ago  been  lost,  the  testes  sometimes  undergoing 
almost  complete  atrophy.  The  harsh,  dry,  and 
itchy  skin  becomes  the  seat  of  boils,  or  even  of 
carbuncles.  Often  the  sight  is  injured  by  cloudi- 
ness of  the  refractive  media,  especially  of  the 
lens,  or  by  other  and  more  anomalous  changes. 
All  this  time  the  temperature  is  low,  perhaps 
sub-normal ;  but  towards  the  later  stages  of  the 
inalady  it  often  rises.  Such  a  rise  indicates  the 
accession  of  a  formidable  complication  which 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  diabetes.  This  superadded  mis- 
chief is  a  peculiar  insidious  kind  of  pneumonia, 
resembling  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  and  giving 
rise  to  local  signs  resembling  those  characteristic 
of  that  malady.  The  progress  of  this  lung^mis- 
chief  is  rapid,  the  fever  increases,  and  often  there 
is  irrepressible  diarrhcea,  sometimes  of  fatty- 
looking  matter.  As  the  end  approaches,  the  sugar 
usually  disappears  from  the  urine,  which  may 
become  albuminous  and  scanty.  There  may 
even  be  some  oedema  of  tho  extremities.  The  end 
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ofton  comes  swiftly,  and  without  warning,  by 
acute  pneumonia,  or  by  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  call  diabetic  coma,  or  more  slowly  by 
gradual  exhaustion.  After  tha  onset  of  pul- 
monary symptoms  it  is  never  very  long  delayed. 
Such  may  be  said  to  be  the  ordinary  course  of 
a  well-marked  case  of  diabetes.  _  There  are 
cases  slighter,  where  the  history  is  different ;  but 
in  both  sets  of  cases  there  are  certain  symptoms, 
which  demand  further  consideration  than  has 
been  given  them  above. 

2Se  Urine.— The  characteristic  of  the  urine 
in  diabetes  is  the  presence  in  it  of  sugar  in 
notable  quantity,  though  this  varies  greatly 
in  different  cases.  In  the  earliest  and  slightest 
forms  of  diabetes,  small  quantities  of  sugar  may 
he  passed  now  and  again,  as  after  a  meal  or  the 
consumption  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  starchy  or 
saccharine  food ;  but  the  sugarmay  completely  dis- 
appear in  the  interval,  or  may  do  so  finally  by  the 
use  of  an  animal  diet.  The  sugar  thus  excreted  is 
glyoose  of  the  kind  called  dextrose,  from  turning 
polarised  light  to  the  right,  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  easily  ferments.  When  dia- 
betic urine  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  fer- 
mentation soon  sets  in,  gas  being  disengaged,  and 
yeast  deposited  at  tne  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The 
proportion  of  sugar  to  urine  is  usually  from  8  to 
12  per  cent.,  but  varies ;  the  total  quantity  passed 
amounting  to  20  or  25  ounces,  or  even  more.  Its 
presence  in  such  proportion  cauises  an  increased 
specific  gravity,  though  this  is  not  invariably 
the  ease,  inasmuch  as  it  may  vary  from  1,008 
to  1,060  or  1,070.  Along  with  the  presence  of 
sugar,  we  almost  invariably  find  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  urine.  But  neither  is  this 
an  invariable  feature  of  diabetes,  for  sugar  may 
exist  with  a  normal  quantity  of  urine,  constituting 
the  so-called  Diabetes  decipiem.  !But  in  most 
cases,  there  is  a  marked  increase,  the  quantity 
passed  amounting  to  8,  10,  or  15  pints  daily; 
and  even  the  highest  of  these  rates  has  been 
greatly  exceeded.  With  an  excessive  amount  of 
urine,  its  colour  becomes  lighter;  sometimes  it 
has  a  faint  greenish  tint,  aud  when  passed  is  quite 
clear.  On  standing  there  is  no  ordinary  sedi- 
ment, though,  as  already  said,  sporules  of  yeast 
may  be  deposited  after  a  time.  There  is  on  the 
whole  an  excess — sometimes  a  large  excess — of 
urea,  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  be  small, 
urates  or  other  urinary  ingredients,  as  sulphates 
and  phosphates,  may  appear.  Very  great  incon- 
venience may  arise  in  diabetic  females,  or  even 
in  males,  by  the  arrest  of  saccharine  urine  about 
the  external  genitals,  producing  a  raw  or  eoze- 
matous  condition  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs 
and  groins.  The  urine  being  also  almost  in- 
variably acid,  is  highly  irritating  to  the  raw  and 
swollen  parts.  Enuresis  is  common,  especially 
at  night,  and  among  diabetic  children.  Albumen 
makes  its  appearance  sometimes  in  the  progress 
of,  or  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  Digestive  Organs. — As  the  correlative  of 
the  unusual  flow  of  urine  we  have  also,  as  a 
marked  and  early  symptom  of  diabetes,  extreme 
thirst,  a  thirst  too  which  cannot  be  satisfied, 
for  apparently  the  more  the  patient  drinks  the 
greater  is  the  thirst.  This  sensation  is  in  some 
part  due  to  the  dry  and  clammy  condition 
of  the  mouth,  which  it  is  difficult  to  relieve. 


Hunger,  or  even  a  voracious  desire  for  food,  is 
usually  a  prominent  feature  in  diabetes,  but  is 
not  invariably  present,  and  in  the  later  stages 
there. may  be  complete  loss  of  appetite,  amount- 
ing to  a  loathing,  especially  for  a  restricted  diet. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  satisfy  the  intense  crav- 
ing for  food,  and  should  satiety  be  attained  the 
sensation  lasts  but  for  a  little  time.  The  mouth 
is  usually  dry  and  parched,  the  saliva  being  scanty 
and  tenacious.  Often  particles  of  food  are  re- 
tained about  the  teeth,  and  there  putrefy,  giving 
rise  to  unpleasant  odours.  The  buccal  fluid  is 
almost  always  acid  instead  of  alkaline,  probably 
from  the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  The  tongue 
is  rarely  perfectly  natural.  Seegen  describes  it 
as  usually  thickened  and  increased  in  volume, 
with  fissures  and  glazed  blood-red  islands  on  its 
surface,  which,  however,  may  present  a  general 
coating.  The  teeth  often  fall  out  without  pain 
from  the  retraction  of  the  gums,  and  are  sin- 
gularly liable  to  caries.  Digestion  is  usually 
good,  except  during  catarrhof  the  stomach,  which 
is  a  rather  frequent  condition.  Constipation  is 
the  rule  in  diabetes,  often  to  a  troublesome  extent. 
This  arises  partly  from  the  deficiency  of  water  in 
the  bowel ;  partly  also  from  the  small  quantity 
of  fsecal  residua  from  an  exclusively  meat  diet. 
Diarrhoea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  uncommon, 
and  rapidly  deteriorates  the  patient's  strength. 

Generdl  Symptoms. — Emaciation  is  an  early 
and  marked  symptom  of  diabetes,  but  not  in- 
variably so,  for  diabetes  often  occurs  and  persists 
in  stout  persons,  without  removing  the  obesity. 
These  are  cases  of  the  more  tractable  kind,  the 
patients  being  usually  somewhat  advanced  in 
life.  Their  complete  cure  is  seldom  effected,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  suffer  greatly  from  the 
malady.  Though  the  emaciation  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  removal  of  fat,  and  in  part  to 
the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  tissues,  there 
seems  to  be  also  an  actual  waste  of  muscular 
substance,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease.  With  this  emaciation  are  asso- 
ciated weakness,  weariness,  and  disinclination 
to  exertion.  These  are  often  among  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  often  occurring  long 
before  wasting  is  noticed,  and  increasing 
markedly  towards  the  close  of  the  malady. 
From  various  causes,  one  being,  doubtless,  weak- 
ening of  the  heart,  oedema  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities may  occur,  with  or  without  albuminuria. 
Gangrene  of  the  extremities,  of  the  senile  kind, 
has  been  observed. 

Eespiratory  apparatus. — ^With  regard  to  the 
respiratory  organs,  a  peculiar  apple-  or  hay-like 
odour  of  the  breath  is  sometimes  observed,  pro- 
bably arising  from  the  production  of  acetone 
mixed  with  alcohol.  But  the  most  serious  pul- 
monary symptoms  are  those  of  phthisis,  resulting 
from  a  more  or  less  chronic  pneumonia.  This 
mischief  is  usually  indicated  by  a  nightly  rise 
in  the  temperature,  but  otherwise  may  remain 
for  a  time  almost  latent.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  ^e  young,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
disease..  The  expectorated  matters  may  contain 
sugar.  Gangrene  of  the  lung,  or  a  form  of  necro- 
sis of  the  lung-tissues,  has  been  noticed.  With 
this  form  of  gangrene  the  sputum  may  be  odour- 
less. 

SMn. — The  skin  is  usually  dry  and  scurfy,  often 
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extremely  itchy;  wounds  inflicted  ty  scratching 
heal  with  difficulty.  Copious  saccharine  sweat 
is  observed  in  a  certain  number  of  instances. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
boils  and  carbuncles.  Boils  often  occur  early  in 
the  disease,  and  may  give  the  clue  tc  the  exist- 
ence of  diabetes.  Carbuncles  occurring  l&te  in  the 
disease  may  be  tiie  immediate  cause  of  death. 

UTervous  System  and  Special  Senses. — The  sight 
is  often  aifeoted  in  diabetes,  most  frequently  by 
the  formation  of  diabetic  cataract.  Operations 
in  such  cases  do  badly  till  the  disease  is  cured, 
and  are  seldom  tried,  for  the  cataract  occurs 
late  in  the  disease,  and  advances  rapidly.  A  form 
of  retinitis  not  unlike  that  of  albuminuria  is 
sometimes  found.  Other  forms  of  imperfect  vision 
of  uncertain  origin  occur  in  diabetes.  They  go 
by  the  general  term  of  diabetic  amblyopia. 

Along  with  the  physical,  the  mental  powers 
fail,  and  all  moral  sentiments  become  blunted, 
which,  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  is  not  the 
least  distressing  feature  in  the  malady. 

Genital  organs. — Early  in  the  history  cf  the 
disease,  all  sexual  appetite  disappears,  and  sexual 
power  soon  fails  in  the  male — but  with  improve- 
ment this  may  return.  In  the  advanced  stages 
amenorrhoea  is  not  unusual  amongst  females. 

Complications. — Several  of  the  symptoms 
just  described  are  regarded  by  some  authorities 
as  complications  of  diabetes  rather  than  as 
belonging  essentially  to  the  disease.  Such  are 
especially  diabetic  cataract  and  amblyopia,  boils 
and  carbuncles,  and  the  chronic  pneumonia  or 
phthisis  in  which  diabetes  so  frequently  ends. 
Gangrene  of  the  extremities  has  also  been  occa- 
sionally observed.  Amongst  the  intercurrent 
.  diseases  that  are  specially  to  be  watched  for  and 
seriously  regarded,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
albuminuria,  the  appearance  of  which  may  en- 
courage a  false  prognosis,  from  the  fall  in  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  that  attends  it. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  Diabetes  de- 
pends on  the  discovery  of  sugar,  in  notable 
quantity,  in  the  urine  of  the  patient.  But  before 
the  investigation  for  sugar  is  undertaken,  there 
have  usually  been  observed  by  the  patient  some 
of  the  early  indications  of  diabetes,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  frequent,  though  no  one 
definite  symptom  invariably  heralds  thedisease: — 
1 .  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  thirst ;  2.  bodily 
weakness  and  gradual  emaciation ;  3.  dryness  of 
skin,  with  itching  and  a  tendency  to  succes- 
sive crops  of  boils ;  4.  urination  in  increased  quan- 
tity, the  urine  being  of  agreenish  yellow  tint, with 
the  odour  described ;  5.  defects  of  vision.  Occasion- 
ally the  attention  of  the  patient  is  drawn  to  the 
state  of  his  urine  by  the  attraction  it  presents  to 
ants,  flies,  and  other  insects ;  or  by  the  formation 
of  white  spots  of  sugar  on  his  dross  or  boots  left 
by  the  urine  on  evaporation. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  true  diabetes 
we  find  sugar  in  notable  quantity.  There  are 
often  present  in  the  urine  other  reducing  agents 
(such  as  uric  acid  and  colouring  i||itters),  so 
that  the  amount  of  sugar  detected  '  must  be 
such  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  whatever.  Again, 
the  presence  of  the  sugar  must  be  persistent, 
hence  a,  single  examination  will  not  suffice  for 
diagnosis  unless  sugar  be  found  in  large  quantity. 
It  may  so  happen  that  the  patient  when  seen  is 


not  passing  sugar,  from  the  influence  of  restricted 
diet,  or  from  some  other  cause,  such  as  pneu- 
monia or  other  feverish  condition.  It  is  then 
best  to  examine  the  urine  passed  an  hour  or  two 
after  a  meal,  or  even  to  permit  the  use  of  starchy 
food  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  the  constitutional 
proclivities  of  the  patient  may  be  the  better  as- 
certained. To  determine  the  existence  of  sugar 
is  not  enough ;  it  is  always  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  passed,  so  as  to  obtain  a  diio 
to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and  to  judge  of 
the  effects  of  treatment. 

Qualitative  testing  for  sugar. — 1.  Specific 
gravity. — This  almost  invariably  exceeds  that 
of  the  healthy  secretion.  If  a  large  quantity  of 
urine  is  being  passed  daily,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  upwards  of  1030,  we  have  good 
primA  fade  grounds  for  concluding  that  sugar  is 
present.  But  as  urinometers  are  often  inaccu- 
rate, this  criterion  is  of  doubtful  value. 

2.  Formation  of  torvla. — When  saccharine 
urine  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  in  a  warm 
place,  sooner  or  later  fermentation  is  set  up,  with 
the  formation  of  yeast-fungus  (Torula  cerevisue). 
The  detection  of  the  fungus  by  means  of  the 
mjcroscope  has  Been  proposed  as  a  test  of  the 
saccharinity  of  the  urine.  Such  a  test  is  of  little 
use,  for  the  spores  of  the  ordinary  mildew  fungus 
(Pemcilli-um  glaiicum) can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  yeast-fungus,  and  penieillium 
will  grow  on  any  decomposing  organic  matter. 

3.  Fermentation. — The  fermentation  of  saccha- 
rine urine  may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  adding 
to  it  some  fragments  of  dry  German  yeast,  and 
placing  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  The 
production  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  which 
results  is  a  certain  test  of  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  urine.  This  procedure,  however,  takes 
some  time  and  is  not  very  delicate,  requiring 
about  five  parts  of  sugar  in  a  thousand,  or  two 
and  a  half  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  give  any  satis- 
factory result.  It  is  best  managed  as  follows.  Take 
a  large  test-tube,  or  ordinary  medicine-bottle, 
place  in  it  some  fragments  of  yeast,  and  fill  up 
with  urine.  Fit  a  cork  with  a  hole  bored  through 
it  with  a  bent  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  will 
reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  that 
is  to  contain  the  urine.  Fix  the  cork  firmly  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  so  that  the  bent  end  of 
the  tube  shall  turn  away  from  its  side,  and  over  a 
wine-glass  or  similar  collector.  When  fermenta 
tion  begins,  the  carbonic  acid  coUeeting  in  the 
top  of  the  bottle  will  press  downwards  on  the 
fluid,  which  will  thus  be  forced  up  through  the 
bent  tube,  and  fall  into  the  wine-glass  or  other 
receiver.  An  important  and  valuable  modifica- 
tion of  this  test  will  be  noted  hereafter. 

4.  Moore's  test  or  Heller's  test. — When  saccha- 
rine urine  is  boiled  with  liquor  potasssE  the  sugar 
is  decomposed,  and  a  compound  is  formed,  giving 
its  colour,  black  or  brown;  to  the  fluid;  A  con- 
venient test-tube  is  flUed  one-third  full  with  the 
urine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  liquor  potassse  is 
added.  The  two  should  then  be  well  mixed  by 
shaking,  and  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  applied  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  mixed  fluids.  If  sugar 
be  present  this  portion  will  gradually  darken, 
the  tint  assumed  varying  in  depth  according  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  present.  This  test  is  very 
convenient,  but  it  is  liable  to  several  objections, 


notatly  these :— (a)  Xt  is  far  from  delicate,  re- 
quiring as  much  as  three  parts  in  a  thousand, 
or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  the  ounce, 
to  afford  any  satisfactory  indication,  (i)  It  is 
practically  useless  for  quantitative  purposes, 
though  the  plan  has  heen  tried  of  comparing  the 
colour  produced  with  the  colours  of  solutions 
containing  kno-wn  quantities  of  sugar,  as  is  done 
in  the  Nessler  process  for  substances  producing 
ammonia  and  its  allies,  (o)  It  is  liable  to  two 
notable  fallacies.  (1)  High-coloured  urine  is 
always  darkened  in  tint,  sometimes  blackened, 
by  boiling  with  liquor  potassse.  (2)  Liquor 
potassiE  very  often  contains  lead,  which  is  liable 
to  be  converted  into  black  sulphide,  when  boiled 
with  caustic  potass,  if  albumen  or  any  organic 
matter  be  present  in  the  urine.  The  former 
of  these  risks  cannot  well  be  obviated.  The 
latter  may,  by  first  testing  the  purity  of  the 
liquor  potass*,  and  keeping  it  in  green  glass 
instead  of  white  glass  bottles. 

6.  Tioettger'a  test  consists  in  the  action  of 
sugar  as  a  reducing  agent  on  bismuth.  A  small 
quantity  of  urine  having  been  poured  into  a 
test-tube,  an  equal  bulk  of  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  (one  part  of  crystallised  carbonate 
of  soda  to  three  of  water)  is  to  be  added,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  the  ordinary  basic  nitrate  of 
bismuth  introduced.  The  whole  is  to  be  heated, 
when  the  appearance  of  a  grey  or  black  colour 
will  indicate  the  reduction  of  the  bismuth,  and 
the  presence  of  sugar.  Albumen  in  the  urine 
gives  rise  to  a  similar  fallacy  as  in  the  last  test,  by 
the  formation  of  a  black  sulphide  of  bismuth. 
Other  metals,  as  silver,  chromium,  and  tin,  may 
be  reduced  in  like  manner,  but  by  far  the  most 
convenient  practically  is  copper,  which  is  now 
almost  universally  employed  for  this  purpose, 
as  in 

6.  li-pmmer's  test. — The  usual  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  take  a  drachm  or  two  of  urine  in  a 
test-tube,  to  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  then  to  add  liquor  potaasffi 
in  excess,  and  to  boil.  When  sugar  is  present  a 
red  or  orange-coloured  deposit  of  suboxide  of 
copper  should  be  thrown  down.  To  this  simple 
mode  of  testing  there  are  several  objections.  If 
excess  of  copper  be  used  some  of  the  bluehydrated 
oxide  of  copper  may  remain  unchanged,  and  so 
give  rise  to  confusion.  If  too  much  liquor 
potassse  be  used  it  may  blacken  the  sugar. 
Hence  it  is  better  to  add  the  liquor  potassse  first, 
then  to  add  the  copper  solution  drop  by  drop. 
A  bluish-white  precipitate  forms,  which  dissolves 
on  shaking.  In  this  way  a  splendid  blue  fluid 
is  produced.  "When  the  precipitate  ceases  to 
dissolve,  neither  reagent  can  be  in  excess,  and 
heat  may  be  applied.  This  solution  of  the  blue 
precipitate  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sugar,  but 
many  other  organic  substances  have  the  same 
effect.  Among  the  substances  which  possess 
this  property,  yet  do  not  reduce  the  copper  by 
boiling,  is  tartaric  acid,  and  advantage  of  this 
has  been  taken  for  the  production  of  a  test-fluid 
not  open  to  the  above  objections.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  is  known  as 

7  FelMnff's  test  or  method. — This  testing  fluid 
may  be  procured  ready-made,  but  the  following 
is  the  formula  for  it,  as  slightly  modified  by 
Pavy,  and  fitted  for  daily  use : — ^Five  grains  of 
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sulphate  of  copper,  ten  grains  of  neutral  tartrate 
of  potash,  and  two  drachms  of  liquor  potassse.  A 
more  exact  formula  will  be  given  farther  on. 
The  fluid  thus  formed  is  of  an  intense  blue  colour, 
clear  and  bright.  When  the  test-fluid  is  to  be 
used,  a  small  quantity  of  it  should  first  be  raised 
to  the  boiling  point,  because  by  prolonged  keeping 
the  tartaric  acid  undergoes  change,  a  substance 
being  formed  from  it  which  is  capable  of  reducing 
copper,  and  might  give  rise  to  confusion.  But 
if  on  boiling  the  test-fluid  no  copper  is  thrown 
down,  the  suspected  urine  should  be  added  drop 
by  drop,  the  mixed  fluid  being  at  the  boil- 
ing point.  If  sugar  be  present  in  quantity  it 
wUl  throw  down  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  red 
or  orange  precipitate.  The  quantity  of  urine 
added  must  never  exceed  the  bulk  of  the  teat- 
fluid,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  fluid  should  be 
heated,  so  as  to  contrast  with  the  lower  portion. 
Should  suboxide  of  copper  be  thrown  down  when 
the  test-fluid  is  boiled,  the  fluid  must  be  filtered 
before  adding  the  suspected  urine,  or,  still  better, 
a  new  fluid  be  prepared.  To  obviate  as  far  as 
possible  such  inconveniences,  the  cuprio  and 
alkaline  fluids  should  be  kept  in  separate  bottles 
until  about  to  be  used. 

When  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is 
very  small,  as  may  occur  in  ordinary  diabetes 
after  long  fasting  or  the  use  of  a  rigidly  restricted 
diet,  or  during  an  access  of  fever,  still  more 
minute  precautions  must  be  taken.  When,  from 
any  cause,  the  sugar  present  is  less  than  three 
parts  in  a  thousand,  various  anomalies  may  occur 
in  the  reaction. .  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
reducing  power  of  uric  acid  and  the  urinary 
colouring  matters  assumes  importance.  With 
this  small  quantity  of  sugar  the  copper  deposit 
is  never  red,  but  yellow ;  and  we  may  have  appa- 
rently any  intermediate  shade  of  colour  from  the 
deep  blue  of  the  copper  solution  through  all 
varieties  of  green  to  yellow,  with  or  without 
deposit  after  standing.  Again,  if  the  urine  con- 
tains much  phosphates,  boUing  with  the  alkaline 
solution  may  throw  them  down,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  normal  urinary  constituents  reduce 
some  of  the  copper,  the  precipitate  may  roughly 
resemble  a  deposit  of  copper  produced  by  sugar. 
It  may  thus  be  necessary  to  decolorise  the  urine, 
which  may  be  done  by  passing  it  repeatedly 
through  a  filter  of  animal  charcoal.  Another 
difficulty  is  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
which  renders  the  test  nugatory.  Accordingly 
in  all  cases,  before  applying  any  kind  of  test, 
the  albumen  must  be  removed  by  boiling  and 
filtration. 

Quantitative  Testing  for  Sugar.  1 .  Fehlincfs 
volumetric  method. — This  method,  now  in  common 
use,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  proportion  in 
which  sugar  reduces  copper  is  constant.  One 
equivalent  of  grape  sugar  decomposes  exactly 
ten  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  180  parts  by  weight 
of  grape  sugar  decompose  1246  8  parts  by 
weight  of  sulphate  of  copper.  This  being  borne 
in  mind,  and  a  copper  solution  of  known  strength 
being  used,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  Bu^r  in  any  given  specimen  of  urine.  The 
quantities  may  be  calculated  according  to  the 
metric  system  or  by  grains  and  minims.  If  we 
adopt  the  metric  system,  our  fluid  will  coiiefet 
of  the  following  ingredients : — 
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Sulphate  of  Copper  (crystals)  40  grammes. 

Tartrate  of  Potass  (neutral)  160  grammes. 

Liquor  Sodffi  (Sp.  gr.  1-12)  750  grammes. 
Water  to  1154-5  cubic  centimetres. 

These  should  be  carefully  mixed,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  copper  aad  alkaline  solutions  made 
separately,  so  that  five  cubic  centimetres  of  each, 
or  ten  of  the  mixed  fluids,  will  exactly  decompose 
■05  gramme  or  50  milligrammes  of  sugar. 

According  to  the  English  system  of  measure- 
ment. Dr.  Pavy's  solution  is  the  most  convenient. 
It  consists  of  sulphate  of  copper,  320  grains,  dis- 
solTcd  in  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  and  tar- 
trate of  potash  (neutral),  640  grains,  with  caustic 
potash  1280  grains,  also  dissolved  in  ten  ounces 
of  distilled  water.  These  fluids  may  be  kept 
separately  or  mixed.  In  mixing,  the  copper 
should  be  added  to  the  alkaline  solution,  not  vice 
versd,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  precipi- 
tate. One  hundred  minims  of  this  mixed  fluid 
are  decomposed  by  half  a  grain  of  sugar.  Only 
a  minim  measure  and  a  porcelain  capsule  or 
other  vessel,  which  will  stand  heat,  are  required 
for  Pavy's  solution  in  the  procedure  which  is  as 
follows : — Most  specimens  of  diabetic  urine,  con- 
taining too  much  sugar  for  accurate  testing, 
first  require  dilution  with  water,  and  the  most 
convenient  degree  of  dilution  is  when  one-tenth 
of  the  fluid  is  urine.  Next  put  ten  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  metric  copper  solution,  or  one 
hundred  minims  of  Pavy's  solution,  carefully 
measured,  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  The 
fluid  being  deep  blue  is  better  for  dilution,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  intensity  of  tint.  Of  course 
this  does  not  alter  the  quantity  of  copper  present 
in  it.  The  porcelain  capsule  with  its  contents 
is  to  be  placed  on  an  iron  retort -stand,  at  such  a 
level  that  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  will  easily 
play  on  the  capsule.  Meanwhile  a  pipette, 
graduated  from  above  downwards,  eithra  in 
minims  or  cubic  centimetres,  is  filled  up  exactly 
to  the  0  in  the  graduated  scale  with  the  diluted 
iirine.  When  the  solution  of  copper  is  boiling, 
the  urine  is  added  to  it  from  the  pipette,  drop  by 
drop,  stirring  carefully  the  while,  until  signs  are 
shown  of  a  decoloration  of  the  cupric  solution. 
The  moment  all  the  copper  has  been  thrown 
down  as  suboxide,  and  all  shade  of  blue  or  green 
has  disappeared,  the  addition  of  the  diluted  urine 
is  stopped,  and  the  quantity  already  used  read  ofFon 
the  graduated  pipette.  To  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  now  a  simple  calculation. 
We  know  how  much  urine  has  been  employed  in 
reducing  the  10  cubic  centimetres,  or  100  minims 
of  the  cupric  fluid,  but  these  measures  represent 
exactly  50  milligrammes  and  half  a  grain  of 
sugar  respectively.  The  quantity  contained  in 
the  diluted  urine  being  hence  deduced,  multiply 
this  by  ten,  to  get  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
urme  as  passed.  Next  multiply  by  the  total 
quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
to  ascertain  the  full  amount  of  sugar  passed  in 
this  period.  In  all  such  analyses  the  sample 
examined  should  be  taken  from  the  mixed  urine 
passed  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  That 
passed  at  night  is  the  richest,  that  passed  in  the 
morning  poorest  in  sugar. 

2.  Roberts'  fermentation  method. — We  have 
already  notdoed  the  fermentation  method  for 
demonstrating  the   existence  of  sugar  in  urine. 
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Dr.  William  Eoberts,  of  Manchester,  has  alga 
devised  from  it  a  highly  accurate  quantitative 
process.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Put  about  four  ounces  of  the  suspected  urine 
into  a  clean  eight-  or  twelve-ounce  glass  bottle. 
Introduce  a  piece  of  dry  German  yeast,  about  the 
size  of  the  point  of  the  forefinger,  but  divided  into 
small  pieces.  Cork  the  bottle  with  a  grooved 
cork  to  allow  the  escape  of  gas.  Fill  a  com- 
panion bottle  quite  fvll  with  .the  urine.  Cork 
quite  tightly,  and  set  both  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  warm  place — the  mantelpiece  will  do. 
By  the  end  of  that  time  fermentation  will  pro- 
bably have  ceased,  and  the  yeast  fallen  to  the 
bottom ;  but  if  not,  being  suspended  it  will  not 
affect  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fiuid.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  two  specimens  must  now 
be  carefully  taken  with  an  accurate  urinometer, 
that  of  the  unfermented  bottle  being  taken  as 
the  standard.  The  fermented  urine  will  have 
lost  weight  from  two  causes.  1st,  the  sugar 
which  gave  the  increased  specific  gravity  has 
been  destroyed ;  and,  2nd,  in  its  place  have  been 
formed  alcohol,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
carbonic  acid,  which  has  escaped.  Every  degree 
of  specific  (fravity  thus  lost  represents  a  grainof 
sugar  in  the  ounce  of  urine.  Thus,  if  there  is  a 
loss  of  twenty-five  degrees  of  specific  gravity,  the 
urine  would  contain  twenty-five  grains  of  sugar 
in  each  ounce.  Multiply  this  by  the  total  number 
of  ounces  passed,  to  get  the  amount  of  sugar 
discharged  per  diem.  This  plan  is  especially 
useful  for  noting  the  quantity  of  sugar  passed 
day  by  day,  and  can  be  easily  undertaken  by  the 
patient  or  his  friends. 

3.  Estimation  by  the  polariscope. — A  plan  of 
estimating  sugar  employed  a  good  deal  abroad, 
depends  on  the  power  of  diabetic  sugar  to  turn 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right.  The  de- 
gree of  rotation  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  contained  in  the  urine.  The  apparatus 
used  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Ventske- 
Soleil  apparatus,  from  its  inventors.  It  is  best 
adapted  for  light-coloured  urines.  If  the  urine 
be  deep  in  colour  it  requires  to  be  diluted. 

4.  Estimation  by  specific  gravity. — The  rudest 
mode  of  estimating  sugar  is  by  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine.  Since  the  methods  described  above 
were  introduced,  there  is  no  excuse  for  its  em- 
ployment save  as  a  preliminary  test,  which  may 
suggest  the  idea  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  To 
facilitate  its  use  tables  were  drawn  out,  but 
the  great  increase  of  urea  often  found  in  dia- 
betes renders  the  test  of  but  little  accuracy. 

Pkosnosis,  Couese,  and  Termination.— The 
prognosis  of  confirmed  diabetes  is  ever  unfavonr- 
able.  Amelioration  is  common,  but  a  perfect 
cure,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  is  rare.  Diabetes 
coming  on  suddenly  and  from  special  causes,  suCh 
as  injury  to  the  head,  is  more  likely  to  do  well 
than  when  more  gradually  developed.  The  younger 
the  patient,  the  more  sugar  passed,  the  greatei 
the  emaciation  and  debility,  the  worse  the  prog- 
nosis. Diabetes  persistent  with  pure  flesh  diet  is 
worse  than  if  persistent  only  with  a  free  starchy 
or  saccharine  diet.  Loss  of  appetite  and  of 
digestive  power,  as  indicated  by  the  condition 
of  the  faeces,  is  of  evil  omen.  When  albumen 
appears  in  the  urine  in  the  course  of  diabetes 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  diminishes,  often 
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giving  rise  to  a  false  impression  to  the  effect  that, 
as  the  specific  gravity  has  decreased,  the  diabetic 
state  must  be  improved.  The  only  true  test  of 
recovery  is  the  power  of  consuming  ordinary 
mixed  foodwitii  impunity;  but  Seegen  says  that 
out  of  two  hundred  cases  he  had  never  seen  this  re- 
sult. But  by  rigid  or  limited  dieting,  the  patient 
may  live,  and  even  enjoy  life,  for  many  years. 
Heredity,  directly  op  collaterally,  adds  to  the 
blackness  of  the  out-look.  Cases  resulting  from 
injury  to  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  are  often  the  most  hopeful  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  though  by  no  means  always  so. 
The  course  of  diabetes  is  on  the  whole  chronic. 
Most  frequently  it  develops  gradually,  though  in 
some  cases  suddenly,  and  it  generally  lasts  from 
six  months  to  three  or  four  years.  In  stout  elderly 
persons  it  may  exist  much  longer,  especially  with 
good  digestion  and  alimited  dietary.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Roberts  records  a  case  which  proved 
fatal,  after  a  well-marked  onset,  in  eight  days — 
the  shortest  period  known  to  the  writer.  Another 
case  was  fatal  in  three  weeks,  the  patient  being 
three  years  old.  Some  cases  are  recorded  of  death 
at  still  earlier  periods,  but  these  were  most 
probably  cases  of  long  duration  in  an  unnoticed 
shape  suddenly  developed  into  an  aggravated 
form.  A  fatal  termination  of  diabetes  may  be 
brought  about,  as  already  indicated,  in  various 
ways.  One  is  by  diabetic  coma,  not  unlike 
the  first  stages  of  nreemia.  This  may  prove  eud- 
denly  fatal,  and  has  been  described  as  due  to 
fat  embolism,  or  to  acetone  in  the  system.  In 
the  advanced  stages  of  diabetes,  the  strength 
being  very  low,  comparatively  slight  causes  may 
produce  fatal  effects. 

.  Theatment. — Though  we  areignorantonmany 
j  paints  as  regards  diabetes,  yet  when  we  come  to 
its  treatment,  we  have  these  undoubted  facts — 
that  sugar  cannot  be  formed  out  of  nothing ;  and 
that  the  series  of  substances  out  of  which  it  may 
be  formed  is  limited.  And  though  we  cannot 
absolutely  succeed  in  feeding  the  patient  on 
substances  wliich  will  not  yield  sugar,  we  can 
supply  a  nourishing  diet  furnishing  sugar-form- 
ing materials  in  the  scantiest  proportion— an  end 
best  attained  by  a  pare  meat  diet,  ^ut  besides 
dietetic  measures,  other,  though  subsidiary, 
means  may  be  taken  to  limit  the  formation  of 
sugar  by  suitable  hygienic  and  medicinal  treat- 
ment. It  is  convenient  to  treat  of  these  sepa- 
rately, though  they  should  be  employed  in 
conjunction. 

jkeletic  treatmmt. — All  authorities  agree  that 
meat  should  be  the  main  constituent  of  the  pa- 
tient's food,  and  that  starch,  ajid  cane  and  grape 
sugar,  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stances containing  them.  The  use  of  fats  and 
oils,  of  fruit-sugar  (levulose),  and  olm^lk-^ugar, 
is  not  so  definitely  settled.  Three  of  the  ordinary 
constituents  of  meat — gelatine,  glycogen,  and 
glycftrine — being  sugar-formers,  the  parts  of  ani- 
mals containing  these  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
avoided.  It  is  very  important  in  constructing  a 
diet  scale  to  give  the  patient  as  much  variety  of 
form  as  possible,  the  basis  remaining  the  same. 
As  the  diet  of  the  patient  is  the  main  factor  in  bis. 
treatment,  it  is  worth  the  practitioner's  whileto' 
Btiidy  ^e  various  changes  and  combinations- of 
food  which  may  be  given  with  impunity.    (See  a 
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long  list  of  available  dishes  in  ihe  Appendix  of 
Bouchardat's  work  on  Diabetes.)  As  regards 
vegetables,  the  rule  is  that  all  green  vegetables, 
or  the  green  parts  of  vegetables,  may  be  eaten ; 
for  where  chlorophyll  is  abundant,  starch  and 
sugar  are  commonly  scanty ;  but  this  rule  has 
important  exceptions,  which  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader.  Thus  the  green  parts  of  asparagus 
and  celery  may  be  used,  whilst  the  white  portion 
is  highly  saccharine.  Green  artichokes  may  be 
used.  ■  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  objectionable. 
Cabbage  should  be  used  before  it  forms  a  white 
heart.  Cauliflower  and  brocoli  are  rather  ques- 
tionable. Scottish  kale  and  spinach  may  always 
be  used.  Sea-kale  is  forbidden.  Most  fruits 
are  forbidden,  but  nuts  may  be  used  if  they  can 
be  digested.  French  beans  may  be  used  when 
quite  green ;  when  older  the  beans  themselves 
must  be  removed.  Haricot  beans,  peas,  and  all 
cere^ils ;  tapioca,  sago,  arrowroot,  all  forms  of 
macaroni,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
and  beetroot  are  in  the  forbidden  list.  Water- 
cress, lettuce,  and  all  kinds  of  green  salad  may 
be  freely  used.  Cheese,  especially  of  the  poorer 
kinds,  may  be  used.  Cream,  butter,  and  other 
fatty  articles  may  be  used  in  moderation,  as 
they  are  only  sugar-formers  by  virtue  of  the 
glycerine  they  contain.  Some  kinds  of  green 
pickle  are  useful ;  mustard  pickle  should  not  be 
used.  Most  mustard  contains  starch,  but  it 
may  easily  be  got  quite  pure.  To  sweeten  tea 
or  coffee,  mannite  has  been  suggested ;  but  both 
will  soon  be  found  more  refreshing  without  sugar. 
Cocoa  made  from  the  nibs  can  be  used.  Small 
quantities  of  cold  tea  without  milk  or  sugar, 
with  slices  of  lemon  in  it,  will  often  be  found 
palatable,  cleaning  the  mouth  and  relieving 
thirst.  Einsing  the  mouth  with  iced  water  will 
often  give  more  relief  than  a  hearty  draught. 
Slowly  sucking  ice  is  a  very  good  plan  for 
relieving  thirst.  All  sweet  drinks  are  in  the 
forbidden  list,  including  most  sherries  and  ports, 
though  some  of  the  jformer  may  be  found  nearly 
sugar-free.  Nearly  all  brandies  contain  sugar. 
LigW  French  and  German  wines  contain  little 
or  no  sugar.  Gingerbeer  and  lemonade  are  very 
objectionable;  so  are  champagne,  sweet  beer, 
cider,  porter  and  stout,  rum  and  gin.  Whisky 
is  probably "  the  best  form  of  spirits.  The 
use  of  alcohol  in  these  cases  has  been  gravely 
questioned..  Where  alcohol  has  not  been  used 
before  the ,  onset  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is 
probably  better  without  it ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  in  many  cases  it  may  be  taken  in  modera- 
tion with  advantage. 

There  is  difficulty  in  procuring  a,  substitute 
for  bread  and  potatoes.  Three  imperfect  sub- 
stitutes are,  employed,  viz  : — gluten  bread,  bran 
bread,  and  almond  bread.  Gluten  bread  as  in- 
troduced by  Bouchardat  consists  of  flour  out  of 
which  nearly,  but  not  quite,  all  the  starch  has 
be^^n>ashed.  It  is  tough,  and  patients  tire  ol 
it ;  a  better  form  of  gluten  bread  is  made  by 
Bonthron  (Eegent  Street,  londoij).  This  last 
is  palatable  and  nearly  starch-free,  but  does  not 
keep  well.  Bran  bread  is  now  often  made,  in  tha 
form  of  biscuits  or  cakes;  tlie  bran  shoiild  always 
be  washed  nearly  free  of  flour.  Bran  bread  is 
hardly  admissible  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
diarrhoea,  but  may  be  useful  in  constipatioa 
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Almond  cakes  -were  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Pary. 
They  are  rather  rich  to  be  eaten  -with  meat,  bnt 
used  by  themselves  or  with  wine  are  excellent. 
Almond  flour  may  now  be  obtained  frcm  which 
much  of  the  oil  has  been  expressed. 

We  pass  over  Dr.  Donkin's  skim-milk  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  with  the  remark  that  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Donkin  and  some  others  the 
method  has  been  successful ;  in  the  hands  of  many 
eminent  physicians,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
has  done  unmitigated  harm.  Probably  the  ex- 
planation of  any  successful  cases  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  in  certain  conditions  of  diabetes, 
milk  sugar,  as  weU  as  certain  other  substances, 
does  not  give  rise  to  grape  sugar.  If  milk  is  to  be 
used,  butter-milk  or  sour  milk  will  be  best.  The 
treatment  by  sugar  or  glycerine  is  self-con- 
demned. 

Hyqienit)  treatment. — In  this  the  first  and 
most  important  point  is  regular  exorcise,  espe- 
cially walking,  not  carried  out  to  fatigue. 
Bouchardat  has  strongly  advocated  gymnastic 
exercises.  These  would  be  useful  in  moderation, 
especially  in  bad  weather.  Nothing  is  more 
grateful  or  beneficial  to  the  skin  after  such 
exercise,  or  even  without  it,  than  a  warm  bath, 
temp.  80°  to  00°,  with  a  little  common  washing 
soda  in  it.  In  all  cases,  the  avoidance  of  wet 
and  cold  is  important.  Plannels,  frequently 
changed,  should  be  worn ;  and  it  is  always  safer 
to  change  the  clothes  after  the  slightest  exposure 
to  damp.  Little  may  euf^ce  to  give  rise  to  a 
fatal  pneumonia. 

MediciTial  Treatment. — This  must  be  con- 
sidered as  subsidiary  to  dieting,  but  there  are 
many  cases  where  undoubted  benefit  results  from 
drugs.  Of  those  which  have  been  found  of  real 
value,  the  foremost  is  opium.  Yet  there  is  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
opium  acts,  and  its  apparent  effects  are  most 
discordant— in  some  cases  reducing  both  sugar 
and  urine  without  sleepiness,  in  others  speedily 
giving  rise  to  drowsiness  and  even  apparently 
to  coma.  The  varied  susceptibility  oi  difTerent 
patients  to  this  drug  is  very  striking.  Some 
will  take  20  or  even  50  or  60  grains  a  day  with 
no  apparent  physiological  effect  beyond  slight 
contraction  of  the  pupil;  others  again  cannot  en- 
dure even  a  few  grains.  The  writer's  experience 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  opium.  Codeia  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Pavy  as  being 
the  influential  ingredient  in  the  raw  opium. 
He  begins  with  doses  of  half  a  grain.  Next  to 
opium  come  alkalies,  and  especially  some  alkaline 
waters.  Alkalies  themselves  may  be  given  in 
various  forms — as  cream  of  tartar  to  relieve 
thirst,  as  citrate  or  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or,  if 
there  is  a  tendency  to  gastro-intestinal  catarrh, 
as  liquor  potassae,  with  or  without  a  bitter.  The 
waters  in  most  repute  in  diabetes  are  those 
of  Carlsbad.  Vichy,  and  Vals.  An  annual  visit 
to  Carlsbad,  with  the  rigid  system  of  regimen 
and  dietary  carried  out  under  the  resident  physi- 
cians, often  suffices,  with  due  care,  to  keep  the 
patient  fairly  well  for  many  years. 

Lactic  acid  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
Cantani.  His  results  seem  good,  but  he  also 
makes  use  of  a  most  rigid  dietary.  Dr.  B.  Fos- 
tei;record8  a  case  where  acute  rheumatism  seemed 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  lactic  acid.    Pepsine 
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and  rennet'  have  been  used,  but  without  real 
advantage. 

Of  secondary  remedial  agents,  the  three  most 
iBiportant  are  strychnine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil; 
these  favour  nutrition,  and  the  cod-liver  oil 
seems  to  improve  the  temperature  somewhat. 
Laxatives,  not  purgatives,  should  be  used  for  the 
troublesome  costiveness.  Mineral  waters,  eastor- 
oil,  or  alkaline  purgatives  suit  best. 

Management  of  a  Case  of  Diabbtes.— By 
way  of  recapitulation  we  may  say  a  few  words 
here  on  the  management  of  a  case  of  diabetes, 
When  a  patient  comes  under  the  care  of  tlis 
practitioner  he  must  first  ascertain  the  general 
state  of  the  patient  as  a  basis  for  futui'e  com- 
parisoin.  The  patient's  weight  must  be  carefully 
taken,  and  the  state  of  his  bowels  noted.  The 
quantity  and  characters  of  urine  passed  should 
be  noted  daily  for  a  short  time,  the  patient' still 
consuming  ordinary  diet.  After  a  day  or  two 
the  restricted  diet  should  be  gradually  com- 
menced, sugar  and  potatoes  being  first  cut  off. 
Next  the  bread  should  go,  being  first  of  all  cut 
down  and  used  toasted  hard  or  torrefied,  and 
this  should  merge  into  the  use  of  bran  ctikts  or 
gluten  bread.  Above  all  things,  the  patient 
must  not  be  disgusted  with  his  food,  for  this 
favours  the  secret  consumption  of  forbidden 
diainties.  Week  by  week  the  weight  should 
be  taken ;  day  by  day  the  sugar  estimated, 
as  may  easily  be  done  by  Roberts'  method, 
and  the  whole  arranged  on  a  card  so  as  to 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  Warm  baths,  exercise, 
and  the  other  adjuvants  must  be  assiduonsly 
employed,  and  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the 
limited  diet  are  clearly  marked,  opium  may  be 
tried.  If  well  borne  it  should  be  used  deter- 
ihinedly,  and  pushed  to  its  physiological  effects, 
as  indicated  by  the  contracted  pupil.  If  the 
patient  is  seen  daily  his  diet  should  be  regulated 
each  day;  if  only  at  intervals  certain  available 
changes  should  be  indicated.  When  convales- 
cence begins,  and  the  urine  has  for  some  time 
been  free  from  sugar,  the  diet  may  be  gradually 
relaxed,  beginning  with  substances  containing 
little  starch  or  sugar,  gradually,  extending  to 
bread  in  small  quantity ;  potatoes  should  come 
last,  sugar  itself  never.  When,  with  every  care, 
restriction  of  diet  effects  no  diminution  of  sugar, 
or,  if  that  be  limited,  emaciation  apd  weakness 
rapidly,  go  on,  it  will  be  a  question  whether  it 
may  not  be  best,  as  it  often  is,'  to  return  to  a 
practically  unrestricted  diet. 

Alexander  SiLTii«. 

DIAGITOSIS  of  Disease.  See  Diskask, 
Diagnosis  of. 

DIAPHOBESia  (Sia,  through,  and  ^opt*, 
I  convey).— The  act  of  perspiring.  The  term  is 
more  generally  applied  to  perspiration  artificially 
induced. 

DIAPHOBETICS  (Siet,  through,  and  ^opif, 
I  convey). 

Definition. — Remedies  which  increase  the 
secretion  of  sweat.  When  the  increase  is  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  perspiration  to  stand  in 
beads  upon  the  surface,  they  are  usually  termed 
sudor^fics. 
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Enumkbation.  —  The  principal  diaphoretic 
meaaures  are — The  Vapour  Bath,  Turkish  Bath, 
and  Wet  Pack ;  Warm  Drinks ;  Warm  Clothing ; 
Jaborandi,  Pilocarpin ;  prepirations  of  Antimony; 
Ipecacuanha;  Opium  and  Morphia  with  their 
preparations;  Sarsaparilla,  Guaiacum,  Serpen- 
tary,  Sassafras,  Senega,  Mezereon,  Camphor; 
Sulphur;  Ammonia  and  its  Carbonate,  Acetate, 
end  Citrate;  Alcohol;  Ethers  (especially  Nitrous 
Ether);  and  Chloroform. 

AcTioif. — The  secretion  of  sweat  usually  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  namely,  a  free  supply  of  blood 
to  the  eweat-glandsi  and  the  abstraction  from  it 
of  the  materials  for  sweat  by  the  cells  of  the 
gland.  These  two  processes  sometimes  occur 
independently  of  each  other.  In  fevers  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  glands  is  abundant,  but 
they  do  not  secrete ;  and  a  similar  condition  is 
observed  in  belladonna-poisoning.  Belladonna 
or  atropia  possesses  the  power  of  paralysing  the 
secreting  nerves  of  the  sweat-glands,  just  as  it 
does  those  of  the  salivary  •  glands,  and  thus  the 
skin  remains  dry,  although  the  cutaneous  vessels 
are  much  dilated.  In  collapse  the  cutaneous 
glands  secrete  a  cold  sweat  profusely,  although 
tlie  supply  of  blood  to  them  is  deficient. 

The  secreting  cells  appear  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  nerves,  by  exciting  which  secre- 
tion occurs.  The  centres  for  the  secreting 
nerves  of  the  sweat-glands  appear  to  be  situnted  . 
in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  fibres  seem  to  ran  in  the  same  path  as  the 
vaaoimotor  nerves.  The  secretory  nerves  of 
the  sweat-glands  may  bo  excited  directly  by  a 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  trunks  in  which  they 
run ;  and  the  sweat-centres  may  also  be  reflexly 
excited  by  irritationof  various  sensory  nerves. 
Certain  substances,  such  as  nicotine  and  carbonic 
acid,  seem  to  stimulate  the  sweat-centres ;  whilst 
other  drugs,  such  as  pilocarpin,  appear  to  act 
upon  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  secretory 
nerves  in  the  sweat-glands  themselves.  Several 
remedies,  at  the  same  time  that  they  excite 
secretion,  likewise  increase  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  skin,  rendering  it  redder,  warmer, 
and  more  vascular.  Others,  agaiiiy  excite  the 
secretion  at  the  same  time  that  they  diminish 
the  cutaneous  circulation)  Diaphoretics  have 
therefore  been  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
former  kind  being  termed  eiimidant,  and  the 
-latter  Mrfaijve  idiaphor?tics.  'The  exact  mode 
in  which  each  drug  already enumeratedproduces 
diaphoresis  has  not  yet  been  aseeirtained,  but 
antimony,  ipecacuanha,  and  jaborandi  are 
classed  as  sedative  diaphoretics,  and  all  the 
others  as  stimulating  ones.  The  supply  of  blood 
and  the  secretion  are  both  increased  by  the 
application  of  *armthyby  the  ingestion  of  warm 
fluids,  and  by  the  action  of  j&borandi. 

UsBs.-t-Diaphoretics  are  employed  to  increase 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface,  and  possibly 
to  aid  the  elimination'  of  excrementitious  pro- 
ducts in  internal  congestion,  such  as  catarrh 
of  the  respiratory  passages  or  digestive  tract, 
and  in  febrile  conditions  generally.  In  fevers, 
the  cutaneous  circulation  is  generally  active, 
and  the  so-called  sedative  diaphoretics  are  then 
most  useful.  Diaphoretics  are  also  tised  to 
increase  the  elimination  of  water  by  the  skin, 
and  thus  lessen  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
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dropsy,  or  to  relieve  other  excreting  organs,  such 
as  the  kidneys  in  albuminuria  and  diabetes  insi- 
pidus, or  the  intestines  in  diarrhoea.  In  these 
cases  stimulant  diaphoretics  are  indicated. 

T.   LiUDBB   BEnNTON. 

SIAFHBAaM,  Diseases  of.— The  dia- 
phragm may  itself  be  the  seat  of  functional 
disturbance,  or  of  ortianie  lesions;  or  it  may  bo 
affect'cd  by  nHghhouriry  morbid  conditions.  For 
practical  purposes  its  affections  may  be  con- 
veniently discussed  according  to  the  following 
arrangement: — 

1.  Mbchanical  Interfekbitce. 

2.  FcNCTioNAi.  DisoEDEus.  (fl)  Paralysis. 
(6)  Spasm. 

3.  Obqanio  Lesions,  (a)  Injuries,  including 
Ruptiires  and  Ferforations.  {b)  Inflanuuar 
tion,  acute  or  chronic,  (c)  Muscular  Bheu- 
matism.  (d)  Atrophy  and  Degeneration. 
(e)  Morbid  formations, 

1.  Mbchanical  iNTEKFBEENCE.-^The  dia- 
phragm is  frequently  interfered  with  by  morbid 
conditions  within  the  chest  or  abdomen,  which 
impede  its  action,  displace  it  more  or  less,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  or  render  it  tense  and 
stretched.  The  entire  structure  may  be  thus 
affected.  Or  only  a  portion  of  it,  such  as  one 
lateral  half  or  its  central  part.  The  chief  tho- 
racic conditions  by'Whioh  the  diaphragm  may  be 
thus  affected  are  pleuritic  effusion  or  pneumo- 
thorax, emphysema  of  the  lungs,  abundant  peri- 
cardial effusion,  enlargements  of  the  heart,  and 
tumours  within  the  chest',  The  prineipaJl  ab- 
dominal conditions  deserving  notice  as  being 
liable  to  produce  this  effect  are  a  distended 
stomach,  tympanites,  ascites,  peritonitis,  preg- 
nancy, large  faecal'  accumulations,  and  tumours 
or  enlarged  organs  which  attain  considerable 
dimensions,  especially  ovarian,  hepatic,  splenic 
or  renal  tumours.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  dia^phragmis  interfered  'vrith  both  from  its 
thoracic  and  its  abdominal  aspects. 

The  symptoms  induced  by  this  mechanical 
interference  are  readily  explained  by  its  effects. 
A  sense  of  uneasiness  and  discomfort  is  often 
experienced  around  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
amounting  sometimes  to  considerable  tension 
and  tightness.  There  is  not  any  actual  pain, 
but  in  some  instances,  where  the  diaphragm  is 
•muohipushed  down,  the  patient  complains  of 
a  painful 'Sensation  referred  to  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage,'as  if  the  attachment  of  the  diaphrs^m 
at  this  point  were  being  severely  dragged  upon. 
The  act  of  respiration  is  more  or  less  impeded, 
and  this  often  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
comfort experienced.  Asensation  frequently  com- 
plained of  by  patients  is  that  they  cannot  take  a 
lull  breath.  Eespiration  may  be  much  hurried, 
or  oppressed  and  laboured,  and  not  uncommonly 
the  normal  relation  between  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  movements  is  markedly^  altered,  as 
observed  on  physical  examination,  and  the 
diaphragm  may  so  act  as  to  draw  in  the  lower 
part  of  the-  chest-walls  in  inspiration.  Occa- 
sionally a  kind  of  spasmodic  cough  seems  to  be 
excited  by  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm  pro- 
duced by  certain  conditions.  The  act  of  cough- 
ing is  also  frequently  rendered  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult and  ineffectual. 
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2.  Pdnotional  Disobdehs. — The  affections  of 
the  diaphragm  included  irithin  this  group  are 
(a)  Paralysis ;  (A)  Spasm. 

a.  Paralysis. — The  diaphragm  is  completely- 
paralysed  when  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  destroyed,  whether  as  the  result  of  injury  or 
disease.  If  one  or  both  phrenic  nerves  should  be 
cut  across,  or  destroyed  by  disease,  or  even  se- 
verely compressed,  the  same  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced, either  one  lateral  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
diaphragm  being  paralysed,  according  as  one  or 
both  nerves  are  involved.  This  structure  may 
also  be  implicated  in  the  course  of  diphtheritic 
paralysis. 

Where  paralysis  of  the  whole  diaphragm  is 
suddenly  produced,  death  speedily  ensues  from 
the  grave  impediment  to  the  respiratory  func- 
tion resulting  therefrom.  If  it  is  brought 
about  gradu^ly,  or  if  only  part  of  the  struc- 
ture is  involved,  the  effects  are  seen  in  more  or 
less  interference  with  this  function,  and  with 
the  acts  in  which  respiration  is  concerned. 
Thus  there  will  be  a  subjective  sensation  of  dys- 
pnoea, andof  a  want  of  power  to  breathe ;  whilethe 
respiratory  movements  will  be  hurried,  shallow, 
and  superior-thoracic.  Coughing  cannot  be  per- 
formed efficiently,  and  sputa  cannot  be  expelled, 
whilethe  abdominal  acts  for  which  a  tense  dia- 
phragm is  required,  such  as  defeecation  or  yomit> 
ing,  are  also  ineffectual  or  impracticable.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  lungs  become  more  and  more 
congested,  fluids  accumulate  in  the  air-tubes  and 
pulmonaiy  vesicles,  which  become  by  degrees 
filled  up,  and  the  patient  ultimately  dies  of 
asphyxia. 

b.  Spasm. — The  diaphragm  maybe  the  seat 
either  of  clonic  or  tonic  spasm  or  cramp.  The 
disorder  may  depend  upon  disease  of  the  nerve- 
centre  at  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves ;  irri- 
tation of  these  nerves  in  their  course;  direct 
excitation  of  the  diaphragm ;  or  reflex  causes. 
Tonic  spasm  is  most  strikingly  observed  in  cases 
of  tetanus ;  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  or  of  hy- 
drophobia ;  but  a  form  of  asthmatic  attack  has 
also  been  attributed  to  this  condition  of  the 
diaphragm.  < 

The  symptoms  will  vary  in  different  cases. 
Tonic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  gjves  rise  to 
severe  pain,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
corresponding  region,  which  may  come  on  in 
paroxysms  ;  clonic  spasms  also  originate  painful 
sensations  after  a  time,  which  may  become  very 
considerable.  Hiccup  is  probably  due  mainly 
to  a  clonic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  If  this 
structure  should  become  rigidly  fixed,  respira- 
tion is  gravely  interfered  with,  and  the  patient 
soon  presents  the  phenomena  of  suffocation, 
■which  will  end  fatally  if  the  spasm  is  not  re- 
lieved. In  the  form  of  asthma  supposed  to  be 
due  to  diaphragmatic  spasm,  expiration  is  very 
difficult  and  greatly  prolonged,  inspiration  being 
short  and  abrupt;  the  lungs  are  distended; 
great  distress  is  felt;  and  there  may  be  signs  of 
impending  death  from  suffocation.  A  spasmodic 
eongh  may  be  due  to  clonic  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

3.  OaoANic  LvsioNs These  may  be  briefly 

considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  enu- 
merated at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

a  Injury,    Perforation,    and    Kupture.— 


The  diaphragm  may  be  perforated,  lacerated,  or 
ruptured  in  connection  with  various  forms  of 
injury,  such  as  crushing  accidents,  fractured 
ribs,  penetrating  wounds,  or  gun-shot  injuries. 
Should  the  patient  recover,  a  permanent  perfora- 
tion may  be  left.  In  medical  practice  perfora- 
tion of  this  structure  may  be  met  with  as  a  eon- 
genital  condition ;  as  the  result  of  the  bursting 
of  some  fluid-collection  through  it,  such  as  an 
empysema,  a  hepatic,  renal,  or  other  abscess,  or 
a  hydatid-cyst ;  or  from  its  destruction  in  the 
progress  of  some  organic  lesion,  such  as 
malignant  disease  or  an  aneurism.  It  may 
occasionally  occur,  independently  of  these  causes, 
owing  to  the  yielding  of  a  weak  portion  of  the 
diaphragm,  especially  between  the  attachment 
to  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  seventh  rib. 
In  rare  instances  the  perforation  is  congenital, 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  th^  diaphragm  may 
be  deficient.  The  size  and  other  characters 
of  the  perforation  differ  much  in  different 
cases.  If  it  is  produced  by  the  opening  through 
the  diaphragm  of  a  fluid-accumulation,  this 
fluid  escapes  from  the  abdominal  into  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  or  viee  versA ;  in  other  instances 
the  portions  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs 
pass  through  the  perforation,  constituting  forms 
of  diaphragmatic  hernia.  The  writer  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  a  remarkable  instance 
in  which  the  entire  stomach  had  passed  through 
an  opening  in  the  diaphragm  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Little, 
of  Dublin,  the  dii^phragm  presented  an  almost 
circular  opening,  well-defined,  sharp,  with  some- 
what thick  edges,  and  through  this  opening 
passed  a  hernia  consisting  of  peritoneum  con- 
taining some  omentum,  and  about  fifteen  inches 
of  the  transverse  and  descending  colon. 

To  recognise  clinically  a  perforation  or  rup- 
ture of  the  diaphragm  is  generally  no  easy 
matter.  Often  there  are  no  symptoms  referable 
to  this  structure,  though  there  may  be  signs 
indicating  that  its  functions  are  more  or  less 
impeded.  The  occurrence  of  sudden  perforation 
may  be  known  from  the  previous  existence  of 
some  condition  likely  to  cause  this  event,  such 
as  empyaema,  or  an  abdominal  abscess ;  the  super- 
vention of  acute  pain,  accompanied  with  indica- 
tions of  shock  or  collapse,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  signs  of  the  original  morbid  condition ;  and 
followed  by  the  development  of  phenomena  re- 
vealing that  fluid  has  passed  through  the  dia- 
phragm, and  accumulated  in  the  thoracic  or  abdo- 
minal cavity,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  that  some 
secondary  affection  has  been  set  up  as  the  result 
of  the  perforation,  such  as  peritonitis  or  pleurisy. 
A  fluid  collection  may,  however,  penetrate  the 
diaphragm  without  giving  rise  to  any  very  evi- 
dent disturbance.  'WTien  an  organ  passes  through 
the  diaphragm,  the  symptoms  present,  if  any, 
are  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  this  oigan 
than  with  the  diaphragm,  and  physical  exanu- 
nation  may  possibly  detectthe  displacement.  In 
the  case  of  hernia  of  the  stomach,  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  chief  symptom  was  vomiting,  which 
occurred  immediately  after  taking  any  food  oi 
drink. 

b.  Inflammation. — ^The  serous  covering  of 
the  diaphragm,  either  on  its  thoracic  or  abdomi- 
nal aspect,  is  not  uncommonly  involved  in  cases 
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of  acute  pleurisy  or  peritonitis  respectively,  and 
the  inflammatory  process  may  penetrate  its 
structure.  It  may  also  be  involved  by  extension 
from  pericarditis.  Inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  diaphragm  may  further  arise  from  injury, 
direct  irritation,  pysemia,  or  -without  any  evident 
3au8e.  The  anatomical  conditions  observed  are  in- 
creased vascularity;  the  formation  of  lymph  upon 
its  surfaces;  softening  and  degeneration  of  its 
museular  tissue ;  or,  in  rare  iustances,  suppura- 
■jon,  an  abscess  forming  in  the  substance  of  the 
diaphragm,  or  pus  collecting  under  one  or  other  of 
its  serous  coverings.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  diaphragm  may  occur,  leading  to  a  fibroid 
change  in  its  muscular  portions,  either  by  exten- 
sion from  neighbouring  structures,  or  as  the 
result  of  chronic  local  irritation. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm  are  generally  very  obscure  and  ill- 
defined.  The  condition  may  be  indicated  by 
severe  pain  in  the  region  of  this  structure, 
obviously  increased  by  breathing,  so  that  the 
respiration  becomes  instinctively  thoracic,  as 
well  as  hurried  and  shallow;  and  also  much 
aggravated  by  coughing,  defecation,  or  any 
other  act  -which  disturbs  the  diaphragm.  The 
patient  will  probably  be  much  distressed.  More 
or  less  pyrexia  will  probably  be  observed.  If  an 
abscess  should  form,  this  might  burst  either  into 
the  chest  or  abdomen,  and  thus  lead  to  secondary 
pleurisy  or  peritonitis.  Chronic  inflammation 
and  its  cousequences  may  possibly  be  snspected 
from  a  want  of  free  movement  in  the  diaphragm, 
associated  with  conditions  likely  to  originate 
this  change ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  recognised 
with  any  certainty. 

0.  Muscular  BhetunatiBm, — The  diaphragm 
may  be  involved  in  this  complaint,  what^ever  its 
nature  may  be;  probably  it  is  attended  with 
Blxuctural  changes  in  its  tissues.  The  affection 
is  characterised  by  pain  referred  to  the  dia- 
phragm, which  may  be  very  acute  when  it  is  in 
any  way  brought  into  play.  So  long  as  it  is  kept 
at  rest,  there  may  be  no  discomfort,  but  deep 
breathing  causes  considerable  pain,  so  that  the 
respiration  is  carried  on  in  a  shallow  manner, 
and  may  be  entirely  thoracic.  Such  acts  as 
coughing  or  defsecation  cause  much  pain  and  a 
sense  of  aching. 

d.  Atrophy  and  Begeneration.^The  dia- 
phragm may  be  involved  in  the  course  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy ;  it  may  also  be 
atrophied  from  causes  which  produce  general 
wasting;  or  undergo  senile  atrophy  and  degenera- 
tion ;  or  be  similarly  affected  from  local  causes, 
such  as  interference  with  its  blood-supply  from 
vascular  degeneration,  want  of  action,  or  after 
chronic  inflammation.  These  conditions  might 
give  rise  to  more  or  less  evident  interference 
with  the  functions  of  the  diaphragm,  which  in 
extreme  cases  would  amount  to  their  total  cessa- 
tion, diaphragmatic  breathing  being  rendered 
impossible,  the  symptoms  being  then  the  same 
as  when  the  diaphragm  is  paralysed.  In  cases 
of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  the  fatal  ter- 
mination may  arise  from  this  cause.  There 
would  not  be  any  pain,  but  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions might  arise  from  the  impeded  respiration. 

e.  Morbid  Formations. — The  diaphragm  ia 
occasionally  the  seat  of  malignant  disease,  being 
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usually  involved  by  extension  from  sotne  neigh- 
bouring structure.  Non-malignant  solid  growths 
have  in  rare  instances  been  found  in  it.  Parasitic 
formations  may  also  occur  in  it,  namely,  hydatids, 
cysticercus,  and  trichina  spiralis.  Tubercle  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  diaphragm.  Possibly 
malignant  disease  might  be  indicated  by  signs  of 
impededdiaphragmatic  movements,  with  localised 
pain,  accompanying  indications  of  cancer  in  other 
parts.  The  implication  of  the  diaphragm  in 
trichinosis  may  also  be  recognised  in  some  in- 
stances by  severe  pains,  spasmodic  contractions, 
and  serious  interference  with  diaphragmatic 
respiration.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  pre- 
sence of  any  morbid  growth  in  connection  with 
the  diaphragm  cannot  be  diagnosed  during  life, 
and  is  only  discovered  at  ttie  post-mortem  exa- 
mination.  / 

Tbeatmknt. — ^But  little  can  be  done  in  most 
cases  in  the  way  of  direct  treatment  in  connec- 
tion with  affections  of  the  diaphragm.  The  most 
obvious  indication  is  to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of 
any  condition  which  is  mechanically  impeding  its 
movements,  and  preventing  it  from  performing 
its  functions.  In  the  next  place,  any  disease  of 
which  the  condition  of  the  diaphragm  is  but  a 
part  must  receive  due  attention,  such  as  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy,  centric  nervous  disease, 
or  trichinosis.  Painful  affections  might  be  re- 
lieved by  local  applications  of  dry  heat,  fomenta- 
tions, or  anodynes;  and  if  acute  inflammation 
is  suspected,  a  few  leeches  might  be  applied. 
Electricity  might  prove  of  service  in  the  treat- 
ment of  some  cases  of  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm,  the  continuous  current  in  the  one 
case,  the  interrupted  current  in  the  other. 

Feedebiok  T.  Eobebts. 

DIABBHCEA  {Slappfa,  I  flow  away).  — 
SnfON.  :  Defluxio;  Aim  Fhtxue;  Pwrging;  Fr. 
Cours  de  Ventre ;  Bevoyement ;  G-er.,  Der 
Durchfall ;  Satiolijluss  ;  BurcUmtf. 

Definition. — ^A  frequent  and  profuse  discharge 
of  loose  or  of  fluid  alvine  evacuations,  without 
tenesmus. 

MnaiMGi.  —  The  causes  predisposing  to 
diarrhosa  are  individual  peculiarity;  childhood 
-^especially  the  period  of  first  dentition;  the 
climacteric  period ;  and  hereditary  or  acquired 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs. — The  exciting 
causes  may  be  thus  classified ;— 1.  Direct  irri- 
tation of  the  intestines  by  (a)  Food  in  excess,  or 
of  improper  quality — for  example,  salted  meat, 
shell-fish,  sour  unripe  fruit  and  vegetables — dis- 
eased, decomposed,  or  imperfectly  masticated ; 
the  products  of  faulty  digestion  prematurely 
passing  the  pylorus ;  imperfectly  elaborated  and 
fermenting  chyme ;  impure  water,  such  as  that 
containing  from  3  to  10  grains  of  putrescent 
animal  matter  per  gallon  (Parkes) ;  or  imper- 
fectly fermented  malt  liquors.  (J)  Purgative 
medicines  and  irritant  poisons,  (c)  Bile,  excessive 
or  acrid,  {d)  Faces,  retained,  (e)  .Bntoeoa — lum- 
brici,  taenia,  trichinae,  and  entophyta — mycosis 
enteralis  (Buhl  and  others).  (,/)  The  contents  of  a 
ruptured  abscess  or  hydatid  cyst,  (g)  Intestinal 
lesion — such  as  tubercular  or  other  ulceration. 
2.  Defective  hygiene. — Diarrhoea  may  arise  from 
the  dwelling  being  damp,  cold,  dark,  and  unventi- 
lated;  or.  fropi  foul  emanations  from  decaying 
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OTganio,  especially  animalroatter,  sewage,  ortecal 
collections.  3.  Chills,  climatia  variaiiom,  &e. 
Diarrhcea  has  been  attributed  to  insufficient 
clothing;  sudden  exposure  to  cold  and  damp; 
chills,  as  fromiret  feet,  and  damp  bed  or  clothing ; 
OTei^heating,  as  by  excess  of  bed-clothing ;  and 
rapid  variations  of  temperatuie,  such  as  hot  days 
and  cold  nights.  4.  Nervous  dUtwbances,  for  exr 
ample,  depressing  emotions — ^fright,  grief;  neu- 
ralgia, hepatalgia  (Trousseau),  dentition,  and 
other  causes  of  Teflex  disorder;  5.  Defective 
absorption  with  augmented  peristalsis,  so  that  the 
food  is  passed  unaltered — Lienterio  diarrhcea. 
S.  Symptomatie  in  various  morbid  states,  for  in- 
stance, in  passive  congestion  of  the  portal  vein 
from  disease  of  the  liver,  heart,  or  lungs ;  perito- 
nitis, especially  puerperal;  organic  disease  cf 
the  intestines — ulceration  (simple,  typhoid,  tu- 
bercular, cancerous),  lardaceous  degeneration, 
enteritis,  acuta  or  chronic;  cholera;  typhoid 
fever ;  dysentery ;  occasionally  in  pyaemia, 
measles,  scarlatina,  confluent  small-pox,  ma- 
laria, gout,  Bright's  disease  (its  later  stages), 
and  in  anaemia  and  exhaustion,  as  from  oveiv 
lactation,  phthisis,  cancer,  Addison's  disease, 
Hridgkin's  disease,  exophthalmic  goitre,  leueo- 
cythsemia,  and  other  affections. 

Frequently  diarrhoea  arises  from-  the  combined 
action  of  several  exciting  causes,  as  ■when  the 
disease  is  epidemic  during  summer  and  autumn 
Foul  emanations  from  decomposing  organic  mat- 
ter, over-crowding,  food  (and  especially  fruit)  in  a 
state  of  incipientdecay,  excessive  heat,  and  chills, 
may  then  collectively  determine  the  result.  In 
children  the  exalted  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system  during  dentition  predisposes  to  diarrhcea 
from  slight  determining  causes. 

Dksceiption  and  Varieties. — Diarrhcea  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  the  aewte  or  occasional,  and  : 
the  chronic  forms ;  and  the  numerous  clinical  and 
pathological  pecidiarities  of  different  cases  are 
conveniently  grouped  into  typical  varieties.  The 
general  effects,  varying  according  to  the  inten- 
sity and  duration  of  the  flux,  are  mainly  these: — 
Emaciation,  and,  inohildren,  also  arrest  of  grovrth 
— theweight  either  diminishing  or  ceasing  to  be 
progressive ;  anaemia,  indicating  defective  haema- 
tosis ;  desiccation  of  the  tissues  from  the  rapid 
draining  of  serum  from  the  blood — hence  the 
thirst,  and  the  very  concentrated,  acid,  and  even 
albuminous  urine  observed  when  there  is  a  copious 
watery  outflow  from  the  bowels,  as  in  choleraic 
and  similar  forms  of  diarrhoea. 

It  will  be  expedient  to  describe  briefly  the 
principal  forms  of  diarrhcea. 

1.  Irritative  Diarrhoea. — Stkoit.  :  Diarrhcea 
Oraptdosa  (Cullen). — Simple  flux  from  direct 
irritation  of  the  intestines  is  the  most  common 
variety  of  diarrhoea.  The  evacuations,  usually 
preceded  by  severe  griping  pains,  are  at  first 
faeculent  and  usually  fetid  and  sour,  then  watery. 
In  children  (especially  hand-fed)  they  are  often 
like  pale  clay  or  putty,  or  they  contain  dense 
masses  of  undigested  casein  before  being  loose ; 
after  evacuation  they  frequently  become  green- 
ish, like  chopped  spinach,  from  contact  with  very 
concentrated  acid  urine  converting  the  brown 
colotring  matter  of  the  bile  into  green  biliverd  in ; 
or  they  are  dark  green  when  passed,  and  may  be 
BO  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  anus,  the  genitals, 


the  inner  parts  of  the  thighs,  and  even  the  heek 
Fever  is  usually  absent. 

Diarrhoea  from  irritation  is  frequently  a  pre- 
liminary stage  of  the  inflanmiatory,  dysenteric, 
and  choleraic  varieties. 

2.  Inflammatory  Diarrhoea. — Synok.  :  Diar- 
rhoea Herosa. — ^When  the  causes  of  simple  irrita- 
tion excite  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels,  fever  sets  in,  and  the  diarrhoea  in- 
creases. Usually  the  evacuations  become  mors 
serous,  and  contain  shreds  of  fibrin  or  mucus  or 
pus.  Before  the  attack  passes  off  the  large  bowels 
are  apt  to  be  the  main  seat  of  inflammation; 
then  the  motions  are  scanty,  frequent,  more 
mucous  or  glairy,  contain  streaks  of  blood  and 
are  passed .  with  severe  straining ;  while  ,  tJia 
skin  is  hot  and  dry.  < 

3.  Choleriform  Diarrhcea — Stnok.  :  Cho- 
leraic diarrhoea  ;  Thermic  diarrhoea  *-  prevails 
mostly  in  hot  weather.  The  onset,  indicated  by 
vomiting  and  purging,  is  usually  sudden.  At 
first  the  vomited  matters  are  mucous  and  bile- 
tinted,  and  the  dejections  are  feculent — botli 
quickly,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  abun- 
dant, watery,  and  colourless.  The  copious  and 
incessant  outflow  of  serum  may  in  a  short  time, 
and  especially  in  children,  induce  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  symptoms  of  Asiatic  cholera — 
a  drawn,  sunken,  and  cyanotic  appearance,  loss  of 
temperature,  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  insatiable 
thirst,  and  cramps ;  even  in  extreme  cases  the 
fluids  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  are,  how- 
ever, rarely  free  from  bile,  and  are  not  so  like 
rice-water  as  in  true  cholera.  The  collapsed 
algid  condition  as  a  rule  rapidly  gives  place  to 
recovery  in  previously  healthy  adults,  while  it  is 
fatal  in  delicate  children,  children  prematurely 
weaned,  the  debilitated,  and  the  aged.  Barely, 
the  cold  stage  being  outlived,  the  patient  becomes 
hot,  and  passes  into  a  state  of  stupor,  with  either 
bilious  vomiting  or  purging  and  tympanites — 
the  typhoid  stage.  In  children  death  is  almost 
invariable  if  the  cold  stage  exceeds  twenty-foui 
hours. 

4.  Hervous  Diarrhoea. — ^Theperistaltieanove- 
ments,  and  the  activity  of  the  glands  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  are  often  increased  by  causes 
operating  through  the  nervous  system.  Diar- 
rhoea from  mental,  and  especially  emotional,  per- 
turbation, is  the  most  common  example.  Even 
a  chronic  looseness  may  be  maintained  by  de- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  induced  by  wony 
and  anxiety.  Exalted  innervation  of  the  bowels 
may  be  natural,  a  proneness  to  diarrhoea  from 
slight  exciting  causes  having  always  existed;  or 
acquired,  when,  for  instance,  a  flux  once  estab- 
lished is  apt  to  be  maintained.  The  unstable 
nervous  system  of  the  periods  of  rapid  develop- 
ment and  of  the  climacteric  change-predisposes 
to  it.  It  is  often  an  important  factor  in  chronic 
diarrhoea.  The  intestinal  nerve-centres  may 
become  so  sensitive  (as  in  delicate  children) 
that  every  meal,  however  small,  may  induce  an 
immediate  call  to  stool,  the  motions  being  liquid 
or  pultaceous,  and  pale,  but  otherwise  healthyi 
The  peristaltic  movements  may  be  even  so  in- 
creased £^s  to  hurry  the  food  through  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  so  that  it  appears  unchanged  in  the 
stools.  Time  is  not  allowed  for  digestion  or 
absorption  to  be  even  begun.    This  form  has 
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been  termed  Diarrhcea  Uenierica,  and  is  most  fre- 
quent ill  children  before  the  period  of  the  second 
dentition.  The  increased  tonicity  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  alimentary  tract  may  have 
resulted  from  previous  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  surface,  or  is  the  propagation  upwards 
of  some  irritation  (ulcer,  inflammation,  &e.)  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum ;  or  it  arises 
from  the  products  of  imperfect  primary  diges- 
tion entering  the  duodenum.  In  adults  indi- 
gestion is  the  usual  cause.  The  appetite  is. 
as  a  rule  voracious,  and  debility  may  become 
extreme.  In  painful  or  difficult  dentition,  diar- 
rhoea arises  from  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels ;  digestion  is  arrested,  and 
the '  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  become 
acid  from  fermentation,  and  are  ejected  by 
vomiting  and  purging. 

,  5.  Ticarioua  Diarrhc9a. — ^Embarraasmentor 
suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  kidneys, 
or  lungs  may  be  met  by  the  bowels  performing 
additional  excretory  work.  The  flux  thus  set 
up  is  salutary,  because  it  is  compensatory.  Diar- 
rhoea from  chills  (suppressed  perspiration)  is  a 
common  instance,  while  that  from  renal  and 
pulmonary  causes  is  less  frequently  observed, 
and  may  be  misconstrued  by  the  practitioner. 
Inasmuch  as  diarrhoea  usually  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  urine,  even  sometimes  to  the  verge 
of  suppression,  the  reverse  of  this  clinical  fact 
may  be  easily  overlooked  or  misinterpreted. 
Even  lyheu  forewarned,  the  observer  may  at 
tinjes^-rcspecially  Tf hen  the  urine  is  free  from 
albnmen — find  it  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  diarrhcea  is  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  imperfect 
renal  elimination — a  distinction  having  all- 
important  bearings  on  the  treatment.  The 
uraemicand  eliminatory  character  of  it  may  be 
easily  decided  vhen  the  kidneys  are  known  to 
be  diseased ;  not  so,  however,  when  the  only , thing 
ascertainable  is  scanty — maybe  albumingus— 
urine,  or  total  sjippression  of  urine  in  an  elderly 
patient.  In  such  fk  ease  there  may  or  may  .not 
be  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  still  the 
diarrhoea  may  be:  ursemic,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
depend  on  '  renal  inadequacy.'  Diarrhoea  from 
pulmonary  embarrassment  generally  affords  re- 
lief to  breathing  and  cough.  The  chronic  loose- 
ness of  some  gouty  patients  is  also  eliminatory : 
when,  checked,  gout  is  apt  to  advance  and  the 
health  to  suffer. 

6.  Diarrhcea  from  mechanical  congestion. 
— Draining  of  serum  into  the  bowels  is  a  common 
result  of  overloading  of  the  portal  vein  from  an 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood,  either  in  the 
vein  itself,  the  vena  cava,  or  the  right  side  of 
the  heart. 

7., Chronio  Diarrhoea.  SnJou.:  Cachectic  diar- 
.rAao.— Chronic  diarrhoea  is  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  unconnected  with  intestinal  lesions;  it 
may  be  maintained  by  chronic  catarrh  of  the  in- 
testines, or  by  an  exhausted  and  impoverished 
state  of  the  system,  as  in  inanition,  either  from 
insufficiency  of  food  or  from  enfeebled  digestion, 
or  in  .clironic  wasting  diseases,  such  as  syphilis, 
nialaria,  or  scurvy.  The  flux  increasing,  the  debil- 
ity on  which  it  depends  thereby  perpetuates  itself, 
and  this  vicious  cirde  tends  more  and  more  to 
destroy  life  by  ansemia  and  exhaustion,  and  even 
after  apparent  recovery  there  is  a  strong  dis- 


position to  revert  to  it.  These  clinical  features 
of  chronic  diarrhcea  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
malady  which,  from  the  paleness  of  the  stools, 
is  commonly  known  in  India  as  '  White  Flux' — 
a  result  of  deterioration  of  health  by  climate  and 
malaria.  Wlien  accompanied  by  fever  and  night- 
sweats,  chronic  diarrhoea  is  nearly  always  due 
to  tuberculisation. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  different  forms  of  diarrhoea 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  causes  and  symp- 
toms. The  diseases  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
diarrhoea  are  epidemic  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
mucous  irritation  of  the  bowels  from  retention 
of  fseces. 

a.  Cholera,  in  its  less  definite,  forms,  may  re- 
semble bilious  diarrhoea  and  choleraic  diarrhoea. 
The  probability  in  favour  of  it  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
didxrhoea,  the  paleness  and  watery  character  of 
the  stools,  tormina  being  slight  or  absent,  the  sup- 
pression of  uvine,  and  the  early  exhaustion.  The 
presence  of  bile  in  the  stools  is  always  in  favour 
of  diarrhoea.  Vomiting  is  more  frequent  in 
cholera ;  when  it  occurs  in  diarrhoea  the  vomited 
matter  usually  contains  bile  and  undigested 
food,  while  in  cholera  it  is  a  colourless  fluid. 

b.  Dysentery  is  usually  characterised  by  fever, 
tormina,  and  tenesmus,  and  frequent  scanty 
muco-sanguinoljent  evacuations.  Sometimes, 
however,  in  the  early  stage,  the  motions  are 
copious,  watery,  and  fseculent,  as  in  ordinary 
diarrhcea;  but  the  presence  of  tormina  and 
tenesmus,  and  tenderness  in  the  regions  of  the 
caecum  and  sigmoid  flexure,  indicate  the  dysen- 
teric nature  of  the  disease.  Chronic  diarrhoea 
may  be  distinguished  from  chronic  dysentery  by 
the  absence  of  a  history  of  acute  dysentery,  or 
of  mucus  and  tenesmus,  and  the  less  frequent 
discharge  of  blood  in  the  evacuations. 

c.  Mucous  irritation  of  the  bowels. — Retention 
of  faeces  may  induce  a  condition  resembling 
diarihcea — frequent  thin  muco-faeoulent  evacua- 
tions, which  are,  however,  shown  on  enquiry  to 
be  somewhat  scanty,  and  voided  with  straining. 

Treatment. — (a)  Diet  and  hygiene.  In  acute 
or  occasional  attacks  of  diarrhosa,  everything 
should  be  taken  in  small  quantity,  and  tepid 
or  cold,  never  hot.  Farinacea — arrowroot,  sago, 
rice,. tapioca,  flour,  and  the  like  are  useful,  and 
may  be  taken  in  milk,  or  in  chicken  or  mutton 
broth,  or  weak  beef-tea.  Animal  broths^-and. 
especially  beef-tea — when  concentrated,  or  in 
large  quantity,  are  apt  to  aggravate  diarrhoea. 
Mucilaginous  dritiks — white  of  egg  in  water  or 
milk,  rice  or  barley  or  arrowroot  water;  and 
astringent  liquids — infusion  of  dried  whortle- 
berries or  roasted  acorns,  red  light  wines — may 
be  given.  Brandy  is  often  of  service,  and  may  be 
mixed  with  spices  or  with  the  farinaoea.  Lime- 
water  with  milk  is  in  many  cases  of  much  value. 

Rest  in  bed  secures  a  uniform  warmth  of  skin, 
and  favours  the  cessation  of  diarihoea. 

In  children,  errors  of  feeding  should  be  cor- 
rected. Lumps  of  casein  in  the  motions  may 
he  met  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  milk,  and 
regulating  the  time  between  meals,  providing  a 
wet  nurse,  or  substituting  the  milk  of  the  goat 
or  ass  for  that  of  the  cow.  Sometimes,  however, 
milk  in  any  form  must  be  given  np.     The  abdo- 
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men  should  be  protected  by  a  flannel  bandage, 
and  the  feet  and  legs  by  warm  clothing;.  ' 

Inasmuch  as  in  ckronw  diarrhaia  the  flux  is 
perpetuated  by  the  debility  and  ansemia  which 
it  induces,  and  by  the  activity  of  intestinal 
digestion,  it  has  become  a  leading  principle  of 
treatment  to  prescribe  food  rich  in  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues, 
and  almost  wholly  disposed  of  by  the  stomach. 
Hence  the  happy  results  frequently  observed 
from  a.  diet  exclusively  animal,  either  raw  or 
lightly-cooked,  the  digestion  of  which  may  be 
aided  by  hydrochloric  acid  alone  or  with  pepsin. 
Individual  peculiarity  may  be  gratified,  and 
variety  obtained  from  the  use  of  mutton,  veal, 
chicken,  pigeon,  and  game.  Beef,  the  tough  parts 
of  veal,  and  pork  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  avoided. 
Milk  and  farinacea  are  gradually  permitted 
during  the  progress  towards  recovery,  but  the 
period  during  which  they  should  be  interdicted 
may  require  to  be  vety  prolonged — even  months. 
The  treatment  by  raw  meat,  strongly  advocated 
by  Trousseau  and  Niemeyer,  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  nearly  every  variety  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  but  especially  to  that  obstinate  one 
occurring  from  the  time  of  weaning  to  the  close 
of  the  first  dentition.  The  meat  may  be  pounded 
into  a  pulp  or  finely  minced,  then  mixed  with 
salt,  sugar,  fruit  jelly,  or  conserve  of  roses,  or 
diffiised  through  clear  gravy  soup  or  chocolate 
made  with  water  or  wine ;  or  the  juice  may  be 
extracted  from  it  by  pressure.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibition  of  other  food,  it  is  best  to 
begin  with  a  small  quantity,  and  to  increase  it 
gi-adually.  The  only  drink  allowable  is  water 
containing  white  of  egg.  Trousseau  found 
opium  in  small  doses,  chalk,  and  bismuth,  at  and 
between  meals,  to  assist  this  regimen.  When  a 
restricted  animal  diet  cannot  be  digested,  causes 
loathing,  or  aggravates  the  flux,  other  varieties 
of  food  may  be  added,  and  the  feeding  should  be 
as  generous  and  varied  as  possible,  and  adapted 
to  the  digestion  of  the  individual.  Articles  of 
diet  appearing  undigested  in  the  motions  should 
be  avoided.  Low  and  damp  situations  should 
be  exchanged  for  dry  and  open  ones.  Warm 
clothing,  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  flannel  waist- 
belts  should  be  worn. 

(i)  Medioiiml  Treatment. — The  kind  and  de- 
gree of  interference  required  should  first  be 
decided  in  each  case  of  diarrhoea.  A  routine 
prescription  of  astringents  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. When  the  flux  is  moderate  and  salutary 
—for  example,  removing  undigested  or  indi- 
gestible materials  or  irritating  secretions,  re- 
lieving an  engorged  portal  vein,  or  supple- 
menting a  suppressed  secretion — it  may  be  left 
uncontrolled  by  medicine,  or  may  be  encouraged 
by  laxatives,  such  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  a 
saline  aperient,  combined  with  a  mild  sedative 
— for  instance,  henbane' or  opium:  it  cannot 
be  checked  without  risk.  As  a  rule,  the  treat- 
ment of  diarrhoea  should  begin  by  removing 
irritating  substances  from  the  alimentary  canal 
by  aperients  guarded  by  small  doses  of  opium  ; 
and  astringents,  such  as  chalk-mixture  with 
tino,  catechu,  haematoxylum,  and  opium,  should 
be  held  in  reserve.  A  purgative  may  increase 
the  flux,  which,  however,  soon  subsides.  Trous- 
seau advocated  the  use  of  salines —sodas  sulphas. 
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soda  tartarata,  magnesias  sulphas — in  progres- 
sively decreasing  doses,  dissolved  in  a  small 
bulk  of  water,  in  the  morning  fasting,  while 
others  prefer  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  other  ape- 
rients. Castor  oil  is  by  far  the  most  useful 
remedy  for  children,  as  well  as  for  adults ;  for 
the  former  it  should  be  emulsified  in  gum  and 
syrup,  and  for  the  latter  in  yelk  of  egg,  and  as 
occasion  requires  combined  with  a  small  opiate, 
for  example,  compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
Tinum  opii,  or  tincture  of  opium. 

In  choleraic  diarrkcea,  th«  best  results  are 
obtained  from  castor-oil  guarded  by  a  small  dose 
of  laudanum  at  the  commencement,  and  repeated 
if  the  disease  is  severe;  while  astringents  and 
opiates  alone  are  withheld  until  the  bowels' are 
relieved  of  offensive  materials,  as  in  the  later 
stages,  the  stools  being  copious  and  watery, 
griping  and  distension  of  the  abdomen  absent, 
and  the  tongue  clean.  Vomiting  should  be  en- 
couraged by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water, 
and,  if  need  be,  by  emetics  of  mustard  or 
ipecacuanha.  In  children,  when  the  motions  are 
colourless,  profuse,  and  incessant,  it  is  best  to 
give  hydrargjrum  cum  cret4  in  small  doses  every 
hour  or  two,  and  a  very  small  enema  of  starch, 
containing  phumbi  acetas  or  cupri  sulphas,  witli 
laudanum,  which  may  be  repeated  if  necessary; 
and  the  urgency  of  the  case  may  likewise  demand 
a  firm  astringent,  such  as  logwood.  In  the  cold 
stage  there  ^ave  been  recommended  mustard 
baths  (for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  several 
tinves  a  day);  emetics  (ipecacuanha  2  to  3  grains 
twice  or  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours) ;  diffu- 
sible stimulants  (ether  in  syrup  every  hour  or 
half-hour);  and  mercurials  (hydrargyrum  cum 
cr6t4) ;  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  saline  aperients 
or  calomel  in  small  doses  throughout,  white-of- 
egg  in  water  as  a  drink ;  and,  vomiting  having 
ceased  and  diarrhosa  being  established,  bismuth, 
chalk,  and  lime  water. 

In  nervous  diarrkcea  the  first  indication  is  to 
allay  reflex  excitability  by  the  bromides,  or, 
these  failing,  by  opium.  When  diarrhcea  is  ex- 
cited by  food,  the  dose  should  be  given  shortly 
before  meals.  In  lienteria  diarrhoea  arsenic  is 
invaluable.  Mal-digestion  should  be  met  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  bismuth  with  alkalies,  or 
other  appropriate  remedies,  according  to  the 
indications.  Occasional  doses  of  castor-oil— 
alone,  or  with  bismuth  or  small  doses  of  opinm 
or  henbane — are  useful  in  clearing  away  fer- 
mentescible  matters,  which  are  apt  to  maintain 
an  irritable  state  of  the  bowels.  Astringents 
should  only  be  prescribed  after  the  failure  of 
these  or  similar  measures. 

In  vicarious  diarrhoea  the  skin  should  be  made 
to  act  freely  by  warm  baths,  or  hot  air  or 
vapour  baths.  In  renal  inadequacy  counter-  • 
irritation  across  the  loins,  digitalis, «nd  nitrate 
of  potash  may  be  likewise  indicated.  The  diar- 
rhoea should  not  be  arrested  or  even  cheeked 
unless  it  be  profuse  and  exhausting,  especially 
after  restoring  or  augmenting  the  action  of  the 
s'-in  and  the  kidneys ;  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  nurse. and  encourage  it. 

Diarrhoea  from  passive  congestion  of  the  portal 
vein  is  to  be  met  by  treating  the  cause,  for  ex- 
ample, disease  of  the  heart,  by  digitalis,  iron, 
and  other  remedies. 
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The  flux  of  chronic  diarrhaa  cannot  as  a  rule 
bo  stopped  altogether  by  astringents  only— the 
evacuations  while  thus  retained  may  decompose, 
and  induce  flatulence  and  colic,  or  fever.  The 
general  health  should  be  restored  and  anaemia 
removed;  the  secretions  will  then  generally 
improve  and  the  diarrhoea  subside.  Tonics — 
iron,  arsenic,  quinine,  strychnia — may  be  aided 
by  astringents — mineral  acids,  opium,  bismuth, 
chalk,  or  hsematoiylum.  The  best  prepara^ 
tions  of  iron  are  iron  alum — 3  to  6  grains, 
and  liqdbr  ferri  pernitratis — '10  to  40  minims. 
Ipecacuanha  and  taraxacum  are  useful  when 
the  skin  and  liver  are  inactive :  from  1  to  3 
grains  of  pulvis  ipecacuanha  may  be  given 
night  and  morning.  Podophyllum — -2  or  3 
minims  of  a  solution  of  1  grain  in  1  drachm  of 
rectified  spirit  three  or  four  times  a  day — is 
indicated  when  the  motions  are  watery,  pale  or 
high-coloured,  and  passed  with  severe  cutting 
pains.  Saline  purgatives  in  the  early  morning 
are  recommended — 2  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  soda  tartarata  on 
the  first  day,  then  1  drachm  for  fourteen  days, 
dissolved  in  a  small  bulk  of  water,  with  avoid- 
ance of  fluids  after  the  dose — and  from  1  to  2 
grains  of  rhubarb,  also  taken  fasting.  The  pro- 
fuse sweating  and  colliquative  diarrhcea  of  hectic 
is  best  met  by  hsematoxylimi  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  opium  with  astringent  mineral  salts — 
nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  acetate  of 
lead — by  the  mouth  or  rectum. 

Suppressed  secretions,  particular  cachexise, 
disturbed  innervation,  congestion  of  the  portal 
vein,  and  organic  diseases  of  the  intestines,  form 
special  indications  for  treatment  when  diarrhcea 
is  present.  Geoboe  Ouveb. 

DIATHESIS  (SiaxWufii,  I  dispose).— A 
morbid  constitution,  predisposing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  particular  disease.  See  Constitutioit, 
with  whichi  in  a  somewhat  more  limited  sense, 
this  term  is  synonymous. 

DIATHETIC  DISEASES— Constitutional 
diseases.    See  CoNSTiTnTioN.u,  Diseases. 

DICBOTI8M  (S(s,  double,  and  KpSTos,a,  stroke) 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  second  great  w.ive  of  the 
pulse.  This  dicrotic  wave  or  dicrotism  is  due 
to  a  second  expansion  of  the  artery  which  occurs 
during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle.  The  pvlstia 
bisferiem  of  old  authors  was  a  pulse  in  which  a 
second  beat  became  perceptible  to  the  finger; 
an  occurrence  observed  occasionally  as  an  an- 
tecedent of  haemorrhage  and  also  in  the  course  of 
fevers.  The  second  beat  perceived  by  the  finger 
is  not  always  the  true  dicrotic  wavej  but  may  in 
some  cases  be  an  exaggerated  tidal  wave.  This 
is  the  wave  perceived  in  the  high  arterial  tension 
sometimes  antecedent  tohsemorrhage.  The  mode 
of  production  of  dicrotism  is  not  quite  agreed 
on ;  it  is  favoured  by  a  low  state  of  arterial 
tension,  by  elasticity  of  the  arterial .  coats,  and 
by  quick  and  strong  ventricular  contractions.  It 
is  generally  considered  to  be  central  in  its  origin, 
and  to  be  a  wave  of  recpil  from  the  closed  aortic 
Valves  reinforced  by  an  oscillation  set  up  in  the 
aorta., ,. The  other  view  refers  the  origin  of  the 
dicrotic  wave  to  the  periphery.    The  wave  of 
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blood  discharged  at  each  ventricular  systole  is,  in 
consequence  of  its  acquired  velocity,  disturbed 
from  its  state  of  equilibrium,  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  peripheral  vessels, 
reflows  towards  the  heart,  whence  it  is  again 
reflected.    Bee  Pulsb. 

EiXTHAZAii  Foster. 

DIET. — Definition. — Diet  may  be  defined 
as  expressing  the  regulation  of  food  to  the  re- 
quirements of  health  and  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

General  Pbinciples. — In  order  to  sustain 
life,  a  diet  must  consist  of  a  proper  apportion- 
ment of  the  following  alimentary  principles: — 

1.  Nitrogenous  principles. 

2.  Non-nitrogenous   principles  (fats,   carbo- 

hydrates, &c.) 

3.  Inorganic   materials  (saline  matters  and 

water). 
Wliilst  these  principles  hold  different  relative 
positions  of  value,  the  absence  or  defieiency  of 
either  group  will  render  a  diet  unfit  for  the 
support  of  life.  Milk,  the  product  provided  by 
Nature  as  the  sole  article  of  sustenance  during 
the  early  period  of  the  life  of  mammals,  may  be 
regarded  as  furnishing  us  with  a  typical  dietetic 
representative  of  all  these  principles.  The  egg 
also  holds  a  like  position,  and,  us  all  the  parts 
of  the  young  animal  are  evolved  from  it,  must 
needs  comprise  all  the  materials  for  the  deve- 
lopment and  growth  of  the  body. 

The  required  principles  are  contained  in  food 
derived  from  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  the  diet  may  be  drawn  from 
either ;  but,  looking  to  man's  general  inclination 
and  the  conformation  of  his  digestive  apparatus, 
it  may_  be  assumed  that  a  mixed  diet  is  that 
which  is  designed  in  the  plan  of  Nature  for  his 
subsistence,  and  it  is  that  upon  which  he  attains 
the  highest  state  of  physical  development  and 
intellectual  vigour.  ' 

Animal  food,  being  identical  in  composi- 
tion with  the  body  to  be  nourished  by  it,  is  in 
a  state  to  be  more  easily  appropriated  than 
vegetable  food.  It  also  appeases  hunger  more 
thoroughly  and  satisfies  longer  :  in  other  words 
it  gives,  as  general  experience  will  confirm, 
greater  stay  to  the  stomach.  Animal  food  pos- 
sesses stimulant  properties  which  have  sufficed 
in  certain  instances,  as  after  starvation,  and  in 
those  accustomed  to  a  vegetable  diet,  to  produce 
a  state  allied  to  intoxication.  This  stimu- 
lating effect  is  further  illustrated '  by  looking  at 
the  relative  character  of  animal  and  vegetable 
feeders.  Liebig  says  that  it  is  essentially  their 
food  which  makes  carnivorous  animals  in  general 
bolder  and  more  combative  than  the  herbivora 
which  are  their  prey.  He  then  relates  that  a 
bear  kept  at  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Giessen 
showed  a  quiet  gentle  nature  as  long  as  it  was 
fed  upon  bread,  but  a  few  days'  feeding  on  meat 
made  it  vicious  and  dangerous. 

The  standard  diet  framed  by  Moleschott  has 
been  accepted  as  furnishing  a  model  of  what  may 
be  considered  the  requisite  proportion  of  ali- 
mentary  principles  for  maintaining  health  in 
a  person  of  a,yerage  stature  under  exposure  to  a 
temperate  climate  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
muscular  work.    It  runs  as  follows : — 
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Alimentary  s'ubsiances  in  a  dry  state  required 


"Dry  Food 
Albuminous  matter 
Patty  matter         . 
Carbo-hydratoB 
Salts     . 


In  ounces  avoir. 
.       4-587 
.       2-964 
.     14-250 
.       1-058 
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This,  it  will  be  seen,  furnishes  a  supply  of 
about  23  ounces  of  dry  solid  matter,  and  of  this 
one-fifth  is  nitrogenous.  If  we  reckon  that 
ordinary  food  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of 
water,  then  23  ounces  will  correspond  to46  ounces 
of  solid  food  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  con- 
sumed. To  complete  the  alimentary  ingesta,  a 
further  quantity  of  from  50  ounces  to  80  ounces  of 
water  may  be  assumed  to  be  required  to  be  taken 
daily  under  some  form  or  other,  ■ 

For  a  life  of  inactivity,  it  must  be  stated  that 
a  much  smaller  amount  of  food  will  suffice.  The 
diet,  for  instance,  which  is  ordinarily  evipplied 
to  the  patients  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  which 
suffices  to  satisfy  and  properly  sustain  them, 
only  contains  about  30  ounces  of  solid  food,  equi- 
valent to  about  17  ounces  of  water-free  material. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  are  reasons 
for  regarding  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vege- 
table food  as  best  adapted  to  our  nature,  and  it 
may  probably  be  considered  that  the  most  suit- 
able admixture  contains  about  one-fourth  or 
rather  more  of  animal  food. 

Looked  at  from  the  following  point  of  view,  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  admixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  more  economically  supplies  what 
is  wanted,  than  either  kind  taken  alone,  unless 
the  adjustment  should  be  made  with  the  proper 
apportionment  of  fat  as  a  representative  of  a 
non-nitrogenous  article.  It  is  estimated  that 
for  a  man  of  medium  stature,  and  performing  a 
moderate  amount  of  work,  about  300  grains  of 
nitrogen  and  4,800  grains  of  carbon  are  daily 
required  to  be  introduced  into  the  system  with 
the  food,  to  compensate  for  the  outgoing  of  these 
elements  that  occurs.  Now  this  is  yielded,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  iu  the  case  of  both  elements, 
by  2  lbs.  of  bread  and  |  lb.  of  meat — that  is, 
44  ozs.  of  solid  food,  of  which  about  one-fourth 
consists  of  animal  matter.  If  the  lean  of  meat 
only  were  consumed,  rather  over  6  lbs.  would  be 
needed  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  car- 
bon, and  there  would  be  a  very  large  surplus  of 
unutilisable  nitrogen  ;  whilst  if  bread  only  were 
taken,  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  nitrogen  would  la  rather 
more  than  4  lbs.,  and  this  containsnearly  doubis 
the  amount  of  carbon  wanted. 

In  order  to  preserve  healtli  it  is  necessary 
that  a  portion  of  the  food  consumed  should  be 
in  the  fresh  state,  and  this  applies  to  both 
animal  and  vegetable  food.  There  may  be  no 
lack  of  quantity,  and  yet  disease  and  death  may 
be  induced  by  inattention  to  this  fact.  Affeor 
tions  of  the  scorbutic  class  are  produced,  which 
can  only  be  checked  and  removed  by  the  supply 
of  fresh  food  or  the  juice  of  some  kind  of  suc- 
culent vegetable  or  fruit.  The  efficacy  of  lemon 
and  lime  juice,  for  instance,  is  well  known  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  scurvy. 


Climate  influences  the  drmand  for  food,  and 
instinct  leads  to  the  adaptation  of  diet  to  the 
requirements  that  exist.  Not  only  is  there  a 
correspondence  between  the  amount  of  food  re- 
quired and  the  inclination  for  taking  it,  but  the 
nature  of  tie  food  selected  in  different,  councriej 
varies  and  stands  in  harmony  with  that  which  is 
most  in  conformity  with  what  is  needed.  The 
dweUers  in  the  arctic  regions,  besides  consuming 
a  large  quantity  of  food,  partake  of  that  kind 
which  abounds  in  the  most  efficient  form  of 
heat-generating  material,  namely,  oleagiuoni 
matter.  In  the  tropics,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
upon  vegetable  products,  largely  charged  with 
principles  belonging  to  the  ciirbo-hydrato  group, 
that  the  native  inhabitants  mainly  subsist, ' 

Labour  necessitates  a  supply  of  food  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  work  done.  The  em- 
ployer finds  that  the  appetite  of  a  workman  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  capacity  for  work — in  other 
words,  that  a  falling  off  of  the  appetite  means  a 
diminished  capacity  for  the  performance  of  labour. 

Until  recently,  it  was  considered,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  Liebig,  that  muscular 
and  nervous  action  resulted  from  an  oxidation 
of  muscular  and  nervous  tissue,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  action  occurring,  go 
was  a  demand  for  the  supply  of  nitrogenffinS 
alimentary  principles  created  to  replace  the  obd- 
dised  material.  It  is  now  held,  however,  that 
the  non-nitrogenons  elements  of  food  contribute, 
as  well  as  the  nitrogenous,  to  the  production  of 
muscular  and  nervous  force.  Fick  and  Wisli- 
cenus  undertook  a  known  amount  of  work  upon 
a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  and  proved  that  tlie 
oxidation  of  their  muscular  tissue,  as  measured 
by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  voided  with  the 
urine,  sufficed  only  for  the  production  of  a  small 
proportion  of  the  force  expended-  in  the  acoom- 
plishment  of  the  work  performed.  The  musdes; 
in  reality,  appear  to  stand  in  the  position  of  in- 
struments for  effecting  the  conversion  of  the 
chemical  energy  evolved  by  the  oxidation-  of 
combustible  matter  into  working  power.  Fats 
and  carbo-hydrates  can  furnish  the  combustible 
matter  required,  and,  under  ordiniiiy  circum- 
stances, probably  do  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  supply 
it.  Nitrogenous  matter  can  do  so  likewise,  but 
it  has  to  undergo  a  preparatory  metamorphosis 
for  effecting  the  separation  of  nitrogen  in  a 
suitable  form  for  elimination.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  experience  shows  that'hard  work 
is  best  performed  under  a  liberal  supply  of 
nicrogen-containing  food.  The  explanation  of 
this  probably  is  that  it  leads  to  a  better-nou- 
rished condition  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  body 
generally.  Under  the  use,  for  iuKtance,  of  ani- 
mal food,  which  is  characterised  by  its  richness 
in  nitrogenovis  matter,  the  muscles  are  observed 
to  be  firmer  arid  richer  in  solid  constituents 
than  imder  subsistence  upon  vegetable  food. 

Persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  and  in-door 
life  naturally  require  less  food  than  those  en- 
gaged in  active  work,  and  less  should  be  con- 
sumed by  them  to  prevent  the  system  becoming 
clogged  with  effete  products,  which  act  per- 
niciously in  various  ways  upon  the  body.  The 
food  should  also  be  largely  constituted  of  non- 
nitrogenous  principles,  as  these  tax  the  excretorv 
organs  less  than  the  nitrogenous. 
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.  The  diet  of  infants  is  a  branch  of  dietetics 
the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated.  The  proper  food  during  Uie  first  period 
of  infancy  is  that  which  has  been  provided  by 
Nature  for  the  young  of  mammals,  namely,  milk, 
tip  to  about  the  eighth  month  the  infarct  is  de- 
signed to  be  sustained  solely. by  its  parent's 
milk.  The  teeth,  which  ordinarily  b«gin  to 
show  themselres  about  this  time,  indicate  that 
some  solid  matter  should  now  be  consumed,  and 
one  of  the  farinaceous  products  will  be  the  most 
suitable  with  which  to  commence.  Bread,  baked 
flour,  pjain  biscuit,  or  one  of  the  numerous  kinds 
of  nursery  biscuits  that  are  made,  may  be  em- 
ployed for  a  time  as  a  supplement  to  the ;  former 
food.  At  about  the  tenth  month  the  inothcr,,  who 
ought  previously  to  have  commenced  lessening 
her  own  supply,  should  now  cease  it  altogether. 
As  the  child  advances  through  its  second  year 
and  the  teeth  become  more  developed,  meat, 
preceded  for  awhile  by  gravy,  may  be  given.  If 
the  mother  cannot  suckle  her  child,  or  a  wet 
nurse,  whose  supply  stands  next  best  to  that  of 
the  mother,  be  provided,  the  milk  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals  should  be  obtained,  and  that  of 
the  cow  gives  the  nearest  approach  to  what  is 
wanted.  Cow's  milk,  however,  is  richer  in  all 
its  solid  constituent  principles  than  woman's, 
and  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sugar  or-r-what 
is  more  in  conformity  with  the  natural  supply — 
sugar  of  milk  (lactine),  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint,  is  needed  to 
bring  the  two  in  closer  approximation.  The 
milk  of  the  goat  is  even  richer  in  solid  consti- 
tuents than  that  of  the  cow,  and  therefore  stands 
somewhat  further  removed  from  that  of,  the 
human  subject.  If,  hpwever,  it  is  not  a.dapted 
for  infants,  it  is  highly  useful  for  improving 
the  condition  of  badly-nov(rished  children,  and  is 
sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Therapeutical  Appucations. — The  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  dietetics  may  be  success- 
fully brought  to  bear  in  the  treatment  of  corpulency 
and  thinness.  A  diet  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter 
conjoined  with  exercise  promotes  the  growth  of 
muscln,  but  the  fat  undergoes  no  increase.  The 
conditions  most  conducive  to  an  increased  accu- 
mulation of  fat  are  a  diet  rich  in  either  fat  or 
carbo-hydrates  (provided  the  requisite  amount 
of  nitrogenous  matter  be  present  for  affording 
what  i^  wsiuted  for  the  nutritive  operations  of 
life),  exposure  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  and  inac- 
tive habits.  A  supply  of  fat  in  a  direct  manner, 
leads  to  an  increased  deposition  of  fat  in  the 
system,  but  the  carbo-hydrates  require  in  the 
first  place  to  undergo  assimilative  change  before 
they  can  be  applied  in  the  same  direction. 

The  details  of  the  dietary  to  be  prescribed 
where  the  aim  is  to  produce  increased  stoutness 
and  an  improved  condition  of  the  body,  should 
comprise  such  articles  as  fat  meats,,  butter, 
cream,  milk,  cocoa,  ohocqlate,  bread,  potatoes, 
farinaceous  and  flour  puddings,  oatmeal  porridge, 
sugar  and  sweets,  sweet  wines,  porter,  stout,  and 
ales. 

The  converse  mode  of  dieting  is  necessary  for 
reducing  stoutness,  Mr.  Banting,  by  his  noted 
system  of  dieting,  reduced  his  weight  from 
,14  stone  6  lbs.  to  11  stone  2  lbs.  in  about  a 
year.    Besides  altering,  however,  the  character 


of  his  food,  he  limited  the  quantity  in  a  manner 
that  must  have  contributed  an  important  share 
towards  producing  tie  effect  observed ;  not  more 
than  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  ounces  of  solid 
food  (eorresponding  with,  eleven  to  thirteen 
onnces  of  water-free  material)  being  consumed, 
according  to  his  statement,  in  the  t\*enty-four 
hours. 

As  a  guide  to  the  corpulent  it  may  be  said 
that  the  fat  of  meat,  butter,  cream,  stgar  and 
sweets,  pastry,  puddings,  farinaceous  articles  as 
rice,  sago,  tapioca,  &c.,  potatoes,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, beetroot,  sweet  ales,  porter,  stout,  port 
wine,  and  all  sweet  wines  should  be  avoided,  or 
only  very  sparingly  consumed.  Wheatcn  bread 
should  only  be  partaken  of  moderately,  and 
brown  bread  is  to  some  extent  better  than 
white.  The  gluten  biscuits  which  are  prepared 
for  the  diabetic  may,  on  account  of  their  com- 
parative freedom  from  starch,  be  advantageously 
used  as  a  substitute  for  bread  in  the  treatment 
of  obesity.  The  articles  that  may  be  taken  to 
the  extent  of  satisfying  a  natural  appetite,  are 
lean  meat,  poultry,  game,  eggs,  green  vegetables, 
succulent  fruits,  light  ■yvines,  dry  sherry,  and 
spirits.    Milk  should  only  be  taken  sparingly. 

Holding  the  position  that  food  does  in  relation 
to  the  operations  of  life,;  the  art  of  dietetics  not 
only  bears  on  the  maintenance  of  health  but 
is  capable  of  being  turned  to  advantageous  ac- 
count as  a  therapeutic  agency ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  success  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  is  oftentimes  dependent  upon  a  display 
of  judicious  management  in  regard  to  food. 

In  the  therapeutic  application  of  dietetics 
the  maxim  should  be  held  in  view  that,  whilst 
the  particular  requirements  are  secured,  there 
should  otherwise  be  no  greater  deviation  from 
what  is  natural  than  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case  demand. 

The  quantity  pf  food  consimied  may  require 
to  be  regulated  as  well  as  its  nature.  The 
quantity  administered  at  a  time  should  stand  in 
relation  to  the  power  of  digesting  it;  and  to 
properly  compensate  for  a  diminished  capacity 
for  taking  quantity  there  should  be  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  frequency  of  administration. ' 
'Little  and  often '  is  the  maxim  to  be  followed 
ujon  many  occasions,  and  much  will  sometimes 
depend  upon  the  strictness  with  which  it  is 
acted  up  to ;  for,  apart  from  harmonizing  with 
what  is  wanted,  upon  the  principle  that  has  just 
been  referred  to,  it  meets  the  defective  aptitude 
that  exists  in  sickness  for  sustaining  any  length- 
ened duration  of  abstinence  from  food. 

In  febrile,  acute  inflammatory,  and  other  con- 
ditions where,  there  is  a  failure  of  digestive 
power,  the  food  administered  should  be  such  as 
not  to  tax  the  stomach,  and  should  therefore 
consist  .of  liquid  materials.  Solid  matter,  by 
remaining  undigested— and  solids  of  an  animal 
nature  are  particularly  likely  to  do  so — would 
act  as  a  source  of  irritation  in  thg:  stomach,  and 
only  serve  to  aggravate  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  articles  under  such  circumstances  to  be 
selected  from  are  beef-t^ea,  mutton,  veal,  or  chicken 
broth,  whey,  calf  s-foot  and  other  kinds  of  jelly 
arrowroot  and  such-like  farinaceous  articles' 
barley  water,  rice  mucilage,  gum-water,  fruit 
jelly,  and   the  juice  of  fruits,  as  of  lemons, 
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oranges,  &e.,  made  into  drinks.  Where  a  little 
latitude  is  allowable,  the  employment  of  milk 
and  of  eggs  in  a  fluid  form  may  be  sanctioned.  As 
cireumstauces  permit,  an  advance  may  be  made 
to  solid  substances  which  do  not  throw  much 
work  on  the  stomach,  as  rice,  sago,  tapioi'a, 
bread  and  custard  pudding's,  and  stale  bread  or 
toast  sopped.  Next  may  be  allowed  fish,  be- 
ginning with  whiting;.  As  power  becomes  re- 
stored, calves'  feet,  chicken,  game,  and  butcher's 
meat — mutton  to  begin  with — may  be  permitted 
to  follow. 

In  oases  of  ordinary  dyspepsia  the  aim  of  the 
physician  should  be  rather  directed  to  raising,  by 
appropriate  treatment,  the  digestive  capacity  to 
the  level  of  digesting  light  but  ordinary  food, 
than  to  reducing  the  food  to  an  adjustment  with 
a  low  standard  of  digestive  power.  Of  butcher's 
meat,  mutton  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be 
the  most  suitnble ;  chicken  and  game  are  allow- 
able, also  white  fish  (boiled  or  broiled)  particu- 
larly whiting,  sole,  flounder,  and  plaice.  Stale 
bread,  dry  toast,  plain  biscuits,  floury  potatoes, 
rice,  and  the  various  farinaceous  articles  form 
the  kind  of  food  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  to  be  selected.  Green  and  other  suc- 
culent vegetables,  it  is  found,  are  more  apt  to 
create  flatulence  than  other  kinds  of  food,  and 
articles  belonging  to  the  cabbage  tribe  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  regarded  as  obnoxious  to  those  who 
have  a  tendency  to  this  form  of  derangement. 

Much  depends  in  cases  of  yiea^  digestion 
upon  the  state  in  which  the  food '  reaches  the 
stomach.  Thorough  mastication  affords  great 
assistance  to  the  performance  of  digestion',  and 
when  the  teeth  are  bad  the  food  should  be  finely 
minced,  or  otherwise  minutely  divided  before 
being  eaten.  Regularity  in  the  periods  of  taking 
food,  tends  to  promote  the  orderly  working  of 
the  digestive  organs.  An  interval  of  more  than 
fo'ir  or  fire  hours'  duration  between  the  meals  is 
to  be  avoided,  as  it  acts  perniciously  in  several 
ways.  By  inducing  an  exhausted  state  of  the 
system  it  diminishes  the  energy  of  thfe  digestive 
organs,  and  whilst  having  this  effect  it  at  the 
same  time  calls  for  the  periodical  exercise  of 
increased  energy,  on  account  of  the  larger 
amount  of  food  which  must  be  taken  at  each  meal 
to  compensate  for  the  length  of  time  that  is 
allowed  to  elapse  between  them. 

In  cases  of  ulce*  of  the  stomach,  acute  gastric 
catarrh,  and  vomiting,  the  food  must  be  selected 
from  that  which  is  nutritious  and  at  the  same 
time  taxes  least  the  digestive  powers.  Milk — 
and  this  is  often  better  borne  after  being  boiled 
—  milk  and  water,  or  milk  and  soda  water,  will 
frequently  be  found  to  be  tolerated  when  other 
articles  excite  irritation  and  are  returned.  Some- 
times the  milk  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with 
isinglass,  arrowroot,  ground  rice,  or  biscuit  powder. 

In  dysentery  and  other  forms  of  ulcerative 
disease  of  the  intestine,  scrupulous  attention  must 
be  paid  to  diet.  The  food  should  consist  of  arti- 
cles which  are  known  to  exert  the  least  stimulant 
and  irritant  action  on  the  mucous  membrane 
and  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
those  which  best  meet  the  demand  in  question 
are  such  as  milk,  isinglass,  and  the  various  fari- 
naceous products,  amongst  which  rice  is  pre- 
eminently valuable.    Kext  to  these  come  eggs, 


white  fish,  white-fleshed  poultry,  fresh  game,  and 
fresh  meat.  Salted  and  dried  meats  are  highly 
objectionable,and  fruits  arid  succulent  vegetables, 
with  the  exception  of  a  floury  potato,  should  le 
strictly  shunned.     See  Peitonisbd  Food. 

■The  development  of  gout  is  known  to  be  fa- 
voured  by  the  consumption  of  a  highly  nitro- 
genised  diet,  especially  if  conjoined  with  seden- 
tary habits.  With  those  who  have  already 
experienced  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  those 
also  who  have  grounds  for  apprehending  its  in- 
vasion, it  is  important  that  an  excess  of  nitro- 
genous food  should  be  avoided.  The  diet  should 
be  simple,  in  order  that  the  temptation  may  ba 
avoided  of  eating  too  much,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  be  adjusted  to  the  mode  of  life.  The  * 
principle  to  observe  is  that  the  higher  the  degree 
of  inactivity  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  pre- 
ponderance of  food  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Even  of  more  importance  than  what  is  eaten 
is  what  is  drunk,  where  the  question  of  gout  is 
concerned,  and  observation  shows  that  it  is  not 
distilled  spirits,  but  the  stronger  wines  and  malt 
liquors,  which  favour  the  production  of  the  dis- 
order. Nothing  is  more  potent  than  port  wine 
in  leading  to  the  production  of  gout,  and  a  few 
years'  liberal  indulgence  in  it  has  often  been 
known  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  on  the 
disease  where  no  family  predisposition  had  ex- 
isted. Dry  sherry  and  the  light  wines,  as  claret, 
hock,  &c.,  may  be  drunk,  certainly  in  moderation, 
with  comparatively  little  or  no  fear  of  inducing 
the  disease,  although  aiiy  kind  of  wine  appeal! 
capable  of  sometimes  acting  as  the  exciting  cause 
of 'a  paroxysin  where  the  griuty  dispositioft  is 
ateady  established.  Stout,  porter,  and  tKe 
stronger  ales,  especially  those  that  have  bej!ome 
hard  from  age,  rauk  next  to  port  wine  in  their 
power  of  predisposing  to  gout.  As  regards,  the 
light  bitter  beers,  which  are  so  extensively  used 
at  the  present  time.'the  same  must  be  said  of 
them  as  of  the  light  wines,  viz.  that  with  little, 
if  any,  disposition  to  induce  the  disease,  they 
nevertheless  appear  capable  of  sometimes  excit- 
ing its  manifestation  in  a  gouty  subject.  A  pure 
Spirit,  as  whisky,  hoUands,  or  brandy,  diluted 
with  water,  often  forms  the  only  kind  of  alcoholic 
drink  that  is  found  to  agree  with  those  who  are 
suffering  from  gout. 

In  Bright's  disease  with  threatening  ursemio 
poisoning  it  is  a  point  of  consideration  to  diminish 
as  far  as  practicable  the  amount  of  excretory 
matter  to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidney.  The  fats 
and  carbo-hydrates  throw  no  work  upon  th« 
kidneys.  Their  products  of  destruction  escape 
through  another  channel.  Nitrogenous  matters, 
on  the  other  hand,  undergo  metamorphosis  inthe 
system,  and  yiuld  nitrogen-containing  compounds 
— chiefly  Tirea— to  escape  by  the  kidneys.  In  thij 
way  the  kidneys  become  taxed  by  nitrogenous 
food,  and,  to  lessen  the  work  demanded  of  them, 
reason  suggests  that  the  diet  should  preponderate 
in  food  deiived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  diabetes  mcUitus  there  is  a  want  of  assimi- 
lative power  over  the  saccharine  and  starchy 
principles  of  food.  'Whilst  these  principles  be- 
come utilized  and  lost  sight  of  when  ingested  by 
a  healthy  person,  in  the  system  of  the  diaheti9 
they  fail  to  become  consumed,  but  pass  offundoi 
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the  form  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  giving  rise  to 
severity  of  symptoms  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  sugar  escaping.  Much  may  be  done  towards 
Buliduing  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  a  pro- 
perly arranged  dietetic  scheme,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  it  requires,  to  be  framed  is  the  exclu- 
»ion,  as  far  as  practicable,  both  from  what  is  eaten 
and  what  is  drunk,  of  articles  containing  saccha- 
rine or  starchy  matters. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  reaction  of  the 
urine  is  susceptible  of  being  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  food.  The  effect  of  animal  food 
is  to  increase  the  acidity  of  the  secretion,  whilst 
that  of  vegetable  food  is  to  diminish  it,  and,  even 
it  may  be,  to  produce  alkalinity.  Hence  on 
.  persons  affected  with  the  lithio  acid  diathesis 
benefit  is  conferred  by  a  plan  of  diet  in  which 
animal  food  is  limited,  apd  succulent  vegetables 
and  fruits,  with  the  light  wines,  as  claret,  hock, 
&c.,  are  freely  supplied.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
with  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  the  converse  prin- 
ciple of  action  should  be  adopted. 

F.  W.  Pavt. 

DIGESTIOIT,  Disorders  of.— The  func- 
tion of  digestion  is  of  a  physico-chemical  nature, 
being  compounded  of  certain  muscular  acts,  and 
of  certain  processes  exercised  by  the  digestive 
fluids  on  the  ingesta. 

Any  interference  with  tlie  due  performance, 
of  tlie  several  components  of.  the  function  wiU 
lead  to  indigestion,  and  though  it  may  for  con- 
venience be  desirable  to  consider  these  disturb- 
ances separately,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  occurrence  of  one  condition  is  apt  to  be 
quickly  associated  with  another,  and  hence  the 
forms  of  dyspepsia  as  they  usually  present  (;hem- 
selves  are  of  a  complex  nature,  however  simple 
the  primary  fault  may  have  been.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  consider  irregularities  of  digestion 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  organs  im- 
mediately concerned.  Complicated  as  our  or- 
ganism is,  disturbances  of  other  functions  will 
speedily  make  themselves  felt  in  the  one  under 
consideration,  and  failures  in  tlie  absorption  of 
the  digested  food,  or  in  its  subsequent  metabolic 
changes  and  elimination,  will  tell  bapk  sooner  or 
later  on  that  process  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
limited  to  its  preparation.  Dyspepsia  then  may 
be  traced  to  (i.)  the  food ;  (ii.)  disturbances  of 
the  so-called  mechanical  processes,  viz.  the  muscu- 
lar acts,  solution,  &c. ;  or  (iii.)  imperfections  in 
tbe  chemical  changes  exercised  by  the  digestive 
Becretionis. 

I.  Impeefectiows  of  Food.— Imperfections  in 
food,  iirliether  in  quality  or  quantity,  are  among 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  digestive  disorders. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
dietetics  is  essential,  th^t  the  errors  may  be 
^cognised  and  remedied.  Since  our  digestive 
capability  is  limited,  it;  is  obvious  that  when 
those  limits  are  overstepped,  the  domain  of 
disease  is  entered  upon ;  and  although  no  very 
absolute  lines  may  be  laid  down  for  universal 
application,  the  general  rules  for  quantity  and 
kind  are  capable  of  being  stated.    See  Diet, 

Fven  when  the  food  is  as  it  should  be,  dys- 
pepsia may  be  determined  by  perversions  of  the 
appetite;  or,  on  the  contrary,  such  perversions 
uiay  bo  due  to  the  same  causes  which  lead  to  the 
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functional  errors  in  the  digestive  organs.     See 
Appetitb. 

(o)  Dificiency  of  Food. — Except  under  rare 
conditions,  such  as  famine,  &c.,  this  is  not  so 
common  a  cause  of  disease  as  is  supposed.  We 
habitually  take  a  larger  bulk  of  food  than  is 
demanded,  and  it  is  very  certun  that  most 
active  lives  are  led  on  an  amount  of  food  far 
below  what  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  being 
necessary.  May  it  not  be  that  many  of  the 
diseases  looked  upon  as  non-preventible,  more 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  excretory 
organs,  are  really  duo  to  their  overwork  in 
getting  rid  of  the  excess  of  the  ingesta  ?  Of 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  starvation  it  is  not 
needed  here  to  treat.  But  there  are  frequent 
occasions  when,  with  no  deficiency  in  the  total 
bulk  of  food  taken,  there  is  yet  a  serious  want 
in  one  or  perhaps  more  of  the  needfid  alimentary 
principles,  and  this  is  especially  liable  to  occur 
in  the  feeding  of  children.  Setting  aside  those 
gross  cases  of  cruelty,  when  infants  and  the 
youngest  children  are  fed  almost  from  their 
birth  with  bread,  broth,  or  even  meat,  there  are 
still  too  often  to  be  met  with  children  whose 
diet-scale  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  nitro- 
genous matter.  Fed  upon  milk  and  infants' 
foods,  the  latter  consisting  of  little  more  than 
starchy  material,  their  tissues  are  ill-formed  for 
the  want  of  projteids,  which,  during  the  period 
of  growth,  are  required  in  a  larger  relative 
proportion.  The  relationship  of  rickets  to 
prolonged  suckling,  with  the  accompanying  de- 
ficiency in  nitrogenous  and  amyloid  food-stuffs, 
is  now  generally  recognised. 

The  effect  of  a  deficiency  of  food  is  a  general 
state  of  malnutrition,  in  which  any  hereditary 
tendencies  to  disease  that  may  exist  have  a 
more  favourable  field  for  development.  There 
is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  an  imperfect  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, as  indicated  by  muscular  weakness,  mental 
lassitude,  &c. 

The  deficiency  in  food  l^aken  may  result  not  so 
much  from  a  defective  supply  of  nutriment,  as 
from  a  disinclination  to  eat,  a  common  symptom 
in  most  diseases,  especially  in  febrile  states,  self- 
imposed  fasting  too  frequent  or  prolonged,  the 
anorexia  of .  the  hysterical  temperament,  and 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  food  into  the 
stomach  from  sti^icture  of  the  oesophagus,  or  the 
appetite  may  be  impaired  by  over-indulgence  in 
alcohol  or  tobacco. 

(;8)  Excess  of  Food. — There  is  very  little 
doubt  but  that  more  food  is  daily  in  the  habit 
of  being  taken  than  is  actually  required  to 
restore  the  tissue-waste,  as  ther^  is  equally  little 
doubt  that  much  of  what  is  taken  is  not  in  the 
most  digestible  form.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  appetite  would  be  satisfied  by  the  in- 
gestion of  merely  sufBcieut  (o  balance  the  waste, 
particularly  if  the  gross  bulk  of  the  food  taken 
were  diminished  by  the  removal,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  all  indigestible  matters,  leaving  little 
more  than  the  needful  alimentary  principles. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  appetite  is  very  easily  controlled  by  custom, 
and  determination  can  in  time  overcome  a 
vicious  habit. 
An  habitual  excess  of  food,  at  least  in  this 
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coontiTi  usually  ens  in  the  disproportionate 
amonnt  of  nitrogenous  matter  it  contains. 
Remembering  the  relatwely  small  quantity  of 
this  principle  that  is  essential,  and  in  what  a 
number  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet  it  is 
contained,  this  statement  will  be  the  more 
readily  accepted.  Now,  since  all  the  proteid 
principles  require,  to  fit  them  for  absorption  into 
the  blood,  a  considerable  amount  of  chemical 
alteration,  and,  physiologically  speaKng,  there  is 
good  resison  to  believe  that  the  eabsequent  me- 
tabolic changes  of  these  matters,  when  absorbed, 
are  more  complex  than  those  undergone  by 
fats  and  amyloids,  it  would  follow  that  those 
organs  concerned  in  effecting  these  changes  are 
yery  prone  to  suffer  from  overwork  and  :ta 
sequelae.  Again,  it  appears  very  probable  that 
when  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  taken  is 
much  in  excess  of  what  is  required,  it  under- 
goes certain  oxidation-changes  in  the  blood 
without  becoming  tissue  previously,  and  an 
enormous  ingestion  of  albuminoid  matter  is  fol- 
lowed by  its  elimination  very  much  as  it  is 
taken.  Now,  many  of  the  compounds  resulting 
from  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  matter  are 
liable  to  become  positive  poisons  in  the  economy 
when  existing  in  excess,  and  the  proper  elimina- 
tion of  such  materials  is  specially  provided  for 
by  such  organs  as  the  kidneys  and  skin.  The 
frequency  with  which  these  organs  become  the 
seat  of  disease  may  at  least  indicate  the  proba- 
bility of  errors  of  diet  being  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  morbid  changes,  especially 
as  considerable  relief  is  often  the  result  of  a 
restriction  of  nitrogenous  food.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  large  group  of  diseases 
associated  with  failure  in  elimination  of  nitro- 
genous waste  has  for  a  prominent  cause  an 
habitual  excess  of  nitrogenous  food. 

The  results  of  an  excessive  ingestion  of  food 
are  as  numerous  as  they  are  diverse.  In  many 
cases  there  does  not  seem  to  be  either  impair- 
ment of  health  or  shortening  of  life.  In  some 
obesity  and  in  others  leanness  ensues.  In  a 
large  majority  of  individuals  whose  food  is 
much  in  excess  of  their  wants,  particularly  if 
the  exercise  taken  be  but  little,  there  are  vari- 
able symptoms  of  indigestion,  such  as  a  geneYal 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  want  of  energy,  both 
muscular  and  mental,  a  liability  to  headaches 
chiefly  frontal,  constijiation-,  or  more  rarely  diar- 
rhcea,  high-coloured  urine  depositing  abundance 
of  urates,  a  general  disposition  to  sleep,  various 
skin-eniptions,  particularly  acne,  and  not  in- 
frequently a  feeble  heart's  action  from  com- 
mencing fatty  degeneration  of  its  substance. 
Any  or  all  of'  these  symptoms  may  exist,  and 
may  be  more  or  less  completely  relieved  by  a 
restricted  diet.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  exact  rules  for  thfe  quantity  of  food  that 
should  be  daily  consumed  j  though  it  is  desirable 
to  remember  that  the  tendency  is  to  take  too 
much,  at  the  same  time'  that  age,  season  of  year, 
■ind_  occupation  are  all  circumstances  deter- 
mining variations  both  in  quantity  and  kind. 

(7).  Improper  Food. — Setting  aside  those  ex- 
treme_  cases  of  perverted  appetite  occasionally 
•een  in  the  hysterical  condition,  there  yet  re- 
mains a  very  constant  violation  of  the  dietetic 
proprieties.     These  errors  may  be  classed  under 


the  following  heads: — 1.  Substances  which  are 
indigestible  j  either  essentially  so,  or  from  im- 
perfect preparation  (cooking,  &c.)  2.  Sub- 
stances fl'hich,  though  digestible,  are  innntri- 
tious  or  even  poisonous.  In  the  first  group  toe 
included  such  bodies  as  the  pips  and  sec^as 
well  as  the  skins  and  rinds  of  fruits,  the  husks 
of  corn  and  bran,  the  stalks  and' '  fibres  of 
leaves,  and  gristle,  elastic  tissue,  and  hairs  in 
animal  food.  For  the  reducing  of  these  to  a 
fluid  and  diflusible  condition  no  chemical  ar. 
rangement  exists  in  the  human  organism,  and 
they  are  thrown  off  very  much  in  tlie  same  state 
as  they  are  swallowed;  Many  articles  of  diet 
depend  in  great  part  for  their  digestibility  on 
their  proper  preparation  by  division,  cooking, 
&c.  Thus  most  vegetables  when  taken  in  the 
raw  state  are  but  imperfectly  digested,  and  such 
nutritious  food  as  potatoes  becomes  when  un- 
cooked positively  harmful.  The  apparent*Taliio 
of  raw  green  vegetables,  as  lettuce,  'endive, 
cress,  &c.,  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  their  mineral  constituents, 
rather  than  on  the  vegetable  tissues. 

Such  substances  as  the  above-mentioned  are 
apt  to  produce  perversions  of  digestion  in  virtno 
of  the  mechanical  irritation  they  give  rise  to, 
indicated  by  more  or  less  pain  of  k  griping 
character  (colic),  and  frequently  accompanied  by 
diarrhoea. '  The '  constant  ingestion  of  tlie  mora 
formidable  may  even  set  up  a  gastro-enteritis, 
acute  or  chronic.  Occasionally  articles  of  food, 
such  as  brown  bread,  oatmeal  porridge,  &c.,  are 
taken  for  the  very  aperient  action  they  induce, 
owing  to  the  irritating  nature  of  the  indigestible 
husks  they  contain.  Symptoms  of'  acute  dys- 
pepsia very  frequently  follow  the  taking  of 
meat  foods  enveloped  in  greasy  sauces,  since  the 
fat,  being  undigested  in  the  stoinach,  prevents 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  proteid 
matter,  which  then  passes  on  into  the  intestines, 
setting  up  irritation  lik6  any  other  indigestible 
substance.  The'most  interesting  among  those  ar- 
ticles of  diet  which,  though  easily  digested  may 
be  poisonous,  are  those  "producing  their  effects 
only  on  certain  individuals.  Such,  for  example, 
are  certain  mushrooms,  shell-fish,  or  indeed  any 
fish.  Eemarkable  eases  are  authentically  re- 
corded of  serious  and  even  fatal  results  follo¥- 
iilg  their  ingestion;  The  symptonlS  may  be  those 
of  an  acute  gastro-enteritis,  or,  as  is  very  fre- 
queutly  the  case,  an  urfibaria  is  the  result,  with 
or  without  swelling  of  the  eyes  and  throat 
Severe  nervous  prostration  has  been  met  with 
occasionally.  Be  it  understood  that  other  people 
have  partaken  of  the  same  diet  with  no  i!l 
results.  The  writer  is  acquainted  -with  a  gentle  • 
man  who  for  many  years  was  unable  to  remain  in 
the  room  when  fish  of  any  kind  was  on  the  table; 
its  presence  inducing  severe  vomiting,  ahdo- 
mintil  pain,  ■  and  geiferal  illness ;  aiid  although 
the '  effects  are  now  but  slight  from  the  mere 
smell  of  such  food,  very  marked  symptoms  fol- 
low on  partaking  bf  any.  The  most  digestible 
and  nutritious  articles  of  food  may  determine 
indigestion  when  taken  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

Finally  must  be  included  those  substances 
which  accidentally  find  their  way  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  with  the  food,  as  entozoa,  ergot 
of  rye;   such  foreign  bodies  as  pins,  needles. 
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Mas,  buttons,  &c. ;  or  lead  and  other  metallic 
poisons  off  the  hands  of  workers  in  these  poisons ; 
all  of  which  give  rise  to  definite  and  for  the  most 
part  characteristic  symptoms. 

II.  Irbbodlabities  of  the  Mechanism  op 
Digestion.— The  motor  factors  of  the  digestive 
process  depend  for  their  diie  and  normal  per- 
formance on  the  integrity  of  the  muscular  tissue, 
the  nerve-centres,  and  the  connecting  nerves.  The 
several  stages  of  the  entire  process  are  mastica- 
tion, deglutition,  the  churning  movements  of  the 
stomach,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines, 
and  defsecation.  Each  of  these  is  liable  to  im- 
pairment, in  the  direction  of  excess  (spasm),  or  of 
deficiency  (paralysis),  due  either  to  lesions  of  the 
nerve-centres  whence  the  motor  stimuli  ema- 
nate, of  the  nerve-fibres  by  which  these  stimuli 
are  conveyed,  or  of  the  muscular  tissue  by 
which  the  movements  are  performed.  Not  un- 
frequently  more  than  one  of  these  tissues  may  be 
at  fault  Lastly,  obstructions  to  the  movements 
may  be  caused  by  tumours,  cicatrices,  &c.  Irregu- 
larities of  mastication,  deglutition,  and  defseca- 
tion  are  fully  considered  elsewhere. 

1.  Paralysis. — Arrest  of  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  gullet,  stomach,  or  intestines,  is  un- 
doubtedly often  associated  with  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  central  nervous  organs,  but  the 
exact  connection  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily 
known.  Those  lesions  which  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  vagus  nerve,  and  remove  its  accele- 
rating influence  over  the  peristaltic  movements, 
have  been  regarded  as  most  likely  to  bring  about 
this  condition.  The  nervous  exhaustion  induced 
by  long  fasting,  continued  vomiting,  hysteria; 
and  such  diseases  as  typhus  and  puerperal  fever, 
hare  been  noticed  as  removing  the  influence  of 
the  pneumogastric.  Over-ibrainwork,  with  the 
attendant  altered  conditions  of  cerebral  vascu- 
larity, have  been  found  to  be  accompanied  with 
symptoms  indicating  loss  of  power  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bowel;  possibly  in  this  case 
also  the  influence  is  conveyed  by  the  vagus. 

Paralysis  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  a 
frequent  result  of  affection  of  these  organs 
themselves.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
or  mucous  coats,  with  the  subsequent  infiltration 
of  the  muscular  coat  with  the  inflammatory 
products,  materially  diminishes  the  power  of  the 
contractile  tissue.  Degeneration  of  the  organs, 
particularly  the  lardnoeous  variety,  which  com- 
mencing in  the  mucous  subsequently  invades 
the  muscular  coat,  obviously  interferes  with  the 
movements.  The  movements  of  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be  considerably  diminished  by  the 
administration  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  opium. 

The  results  of  these  various  paralytic  affec- 
tions are  in  most  cases  sufficiently  apparent. 
The :  palsied  lips  and  cheeks  and  tongue  tell 
their  own  tale  by  the  half-opened '  mouth,  the 
dribbling  saliva,  and  the  cheeks  distended  with 
food  which  cannot  be  kept  between  the  teeth. 
When  the  fauces  and  pharynx  are  affected,  the 
painfiil  efforts  at  swallowing,  the  rejection  of 
food  through  the  nose,  and  the  passage  of  food 
into  the  larynx  are  signs  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Paralysis  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  mainly 
recognised  by  the  constipation  from  inability  of 
the  canal  to  propel  its  contents,  and  by  the  dis- 
tension with  gases,  &c.,  which  ensues ;  whilst  the 


involuntary  passing  of  the  fiBCes  indicates  para- 
lysis of  the  sphincter  ani. 

2,  Spasm. — Spasmodic  affections  of  the  ali- 
menta,ry  canal  are  characterised  by  an  increased 
motor  activity  dependent  on  many  causes  for  its 
production.  However  diverse  such  causes  may 
be,  they  ultimately  resolve  themselves  either 
into  an  increased  irritability  of  the  nervous 
and  contractile  tissues,  or  into  some  unusual 
or  excessive  stimulation,  arising  ab  extrd,  and  so 
producing  its  motor  result  in  a  reflex  manner, 
or  originating  automatically  in  the  cells  of  the 
motor  ganglia.  Spasms  affecting  thai  organs 
under  consideration  are  determined  both  by  cen- 
tral and  peripheral  causes,  and  occasionally  by 
affections  of  the  nerves  independently  of  the 
nerve-centres.  They  are  mainly  of  the  tonic 
variety,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  pain. 

It  is  clear  that  with  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
alimentary  canal  arranged  as  it  is,  when  a  con- 
ditibn  of  spasm  exists  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  contents  of  the  canal  will  take  place,  inpro- 
portion  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  cramp. 

Spasm  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  pain ;  and  it  is  for 
that  symptom,:  rather  than  for  any  obstruction; 
that  the  condition  comes  under  notice.  The  pain 
at  the  back,  so  frequently  complained  of  in 
anaemia,  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  gastric 
spasm;  and  in  certain  other  constitutional  states, 
such  as  gout,  it  may  be  a  prominent  symptom. 
Occasionally  it  is  due  to  uterine  or  ovarian  dis- 
turbances, acting  in  a  reflex  manner.  Spasm  of 
the  pylorus  isi  of  theoretic  rather  than  practical 
interest.  Intestinal  cramp  (colic,  tormina,  &c.) 
is  of 'frequent  occurrence  as  the  result  of  ir- 
ritating'  ingesta,.  lead-poisoning,  hernia,  intus- 
susception, and  ulceration  in  malignant  disease. 
These  spasmodic  affections  may  also  result  from 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  How  far  over-action 
of  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract  may  exist  without  pain  is ,  un^ 
certain ;  since  we  are  ordinarily  unconscious  of 
the  'peristalsis,  it  is  probable  that  any  exaggera- 
tion of  action  is  painful. 

The  normal  tenacity  of  the  sphinctpr  ani  may 
give  place  to  painful  spasm,  a  condition  which  is 
very  apt  to  complicate  fissure  and  ulcer  of  the 
anus,     :  ,' 

Hyperkinesia,  or  exalted  motor  activity  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  digestive  organs,  may  be  a 
part  of  the  general  state  induced  by  such  poisons 
as  strychnine, 

3.  The  due  performance  of  the  mechanism  of 
digestion  may  be  interfered  with'by  alterations  in 
the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  caused  by 
various  kinds  of  obstruction  or  dilatation.  Thus 
deglutition  may  be  rendered  difficult  or  even 
impossible  by  a  swollen  tongue  or  tonsils,-  post- 
plmryngeal  abscess,  tumours  of  the  cesophagus  or 
larynx,  or  new  growths!  situated  at  the  cardiac 
aperture  of  the  stomach.  The  various  obstructive 
diseases  of  the  pylorus  and  intestines  will  ob- 
viously interfere  with  the  proper  passage  of  the 
contents,  and  in  those  dilatations  of  the  canal, 
which  are  liable  to  develop  above  a  stricture, 
the  food  accumulates  and  is  delayed  i  n  its.  passage. 
The  adhesion  of  coils  of  the  bowels  to  each  other 
or  to  adJEicent  structurea  is  a  further  source  of 
.imperfect  movement. 
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Lastly,  the  sntdivision  of  the  solid  food,_so 
necessary  for  the  effective  action  of  the  digestive 
juices,  is  only  imperfectly  performed  when  the 
teeth  are  deficient  in  number  or  are  carious,  and 
to  this  cause  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia may  be  fairly  assigned. 

-  So  marked  a  perversion  of  the  mechanism  of 
digestion  as  vomiting  is  more  fitly  described  by 
itself,  though  it  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  of 
indigestion. 

III.  Impekfeotions  in  the  Chemioai,  Changes. 
— Our  knowledge  of  the  normal  chemistry  of 
digestion,  much  as  it  has  advanced  of  late,  is 
still  very  far  frnm  complete,  and,  in  face  of  our 
ignorance,  but  little  can  be  said  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  disease.  Yet  there  are  certainly  no 
departures  from  the  healthy  working  of  the 
body  so  common  as  are  those  associated  with  the 
digestionof  the  food. 

The  various  secretions,  whose  ofSce  it  is  to 
convert  into  a  fiuid  and  diffusible  form  those 
alimentary  principles  which  without  such  prepa- 
ration cannot  be  absorbed,  are  formed  from  the 
blood  by  the  salivary,  geistric,  pancreatic,  he- 
patic, and  intestinal  glands.  It  is  clear  that,  for 
these  juices  to  be  secreted  in  proper  quantity  or 
of  proper  composition,  the  blood  no  less  than 
the  secreting  cells  must  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. If  the  circulating  fluid  be  laden  with 
imperfectly  secreted  products  of  tissue-change, 
or  if  it  be  charged  with  poison,  of  whatever  ori- 
gin, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  normal  secre- 
tion is  to  be  obtained  from  it ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  a  degenerated  secreting  epithelium 
is  unable  to  perform  a  function  intimately  de- 
pendent on  the  integrity  of  its  protoplasm.  Of  ne- 
cessity these  two  factors — blood  and  cells — ^react 
OQ  one  another ;  any  flaw  in  the  one  is  recipro- 
cated by  the  other,  and  thus  becomes  intensified 
by  mutual  interdependence.  Experiment  leads 
u£  to  ascribe  the  efficacy  of  these  juices  in  the 
changes  they  effect  to  the  existence  in  them  of 
certain  so-called  ferments,  whilst  the  result  they 
bring  about  is  mainly  one  of  hydration.  How 
far  the  various  mineral  constituents  of  the  se- 
cretions aid  in  the  process  is  uncertain,  but  at 
least  their  presence  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
In  this  way,  the  insoluble  starches  of  our  food  are 
converted  by  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic,  and  pos- 
sibly the  intestinal  juices,  into  soluble  and  diffu- 
sible sugars ;  the  various  proteids  are  rendered 
capable  of  absorption  into  the  blood,  by  the 
gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  and  perhaps  also 
the  succus  entericus,  being  changed  into  bodies 
known  as  peptones.  The  fats  are  prepared  for 
absorption  by  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  by 
being  in  part  reduced  to  a  sufficiently  minute 
state  of  subdivision  (emulsion)  to  permit  of  their 
passage  through  the  tissue-interstices,  and  partly 
by  being  chemically  altered  into  soaps.  How- 
ever closely  we  may  imitate  the  separate  actions 
of  these  fluids  in  our  test-tubes  and  laboratories, 
the  conditions  are  undoubtedly  much  more  com- 
plicated in  the  alimentary  canal,  where  so  many 
sets  of  changes  are  going  on,  and  so  many  sets  of 
prodncts  are  formed. 

Despite  our  imperfect  knowledge  we  can  yet 
suggest  in  outline  the  causes  of  the  abnormal 
chemical  changes,  however  far  we  may  bo  from 
ascribing  with  accuracy  to  their  proper  con- 
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ditions  the  multiform  symptoms  which  such 
changes  undoubtedly  give  rise  to. 
•  Primarily  the  secretions  may  be  deficient  in 
quantity,  improper  in  quality,  or  both,  and  the 
following  are  some  of  the  causes  leading  to  such 
results : — 

1.  Perverted  nervous  influence.  The  direct 
control  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  secretions  is  well  known,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tem- 
porary arrest  of  the  salivary  fluid  so  frequently 
accompanying  any  severe  mental  disturbance, 
such  as  fright,  represents,  but  in  a  transitory 
manner,  a  disturbance  that  may  be  more  lasting 
and  more  serious  in  lesions  of  the  central  nervous 
organs.  The  imperfect  digesti"n,  as  indicated  by 
the  tongne,  breath,  excreta,  &e.,  so  common  in 
brain-diseases,  even  when  all  precautions  are 
taken,  is  only  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  There 
in  nothing  improbable  in  suggesting  that  a  cause 
which  may  in  one  case  bring  about  an  arrest  of 
secretion,  may,  if  prolonged,  indiice  a  perversion 
of  the  same. 

2.  Abnormal  blood-supply.  A  deficiency  in 
blood  being  almost  always  associated  with  an 
alteration  in  its  quality,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  in 
a  state  of  anaemia  the  digestive  ^nction  suffers, 
whilst  the  more  it  fails  the  more  will  the  ansemia 
increase.  Hence  the  care  needed  both  in  diet 
and  drugs  for  such  patients.  In  some  cases  the 
blood  may  be  wanting  in  those  constituents  which 
go  to  form  the  secretions.  Occasionally  persons 
are  met  with  who,  from  habit  or  inclination,  take 
a  quantity  of  fluid  far  below  the  ordinarily  sup- 
posed requirements.  In  such  the  secretions 
would  seem  to  be  insufficient  in  quantity  to  do 
their  work,  and  an  irritable  form  of  dyspepsia, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  imperfectly  digested 
food,  is  the  result.  Or  again,  certain  symptoms 
may  point  to  a  deflciency  in  such  special  elements 
of  the  secretions  as  hydrochloric  acid,  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  &c.,  and  considerable  relief  or  a  cure 
may  follow  the  administration  of  these  substances, 
or  it  may  be  the  ferments  themselves  are  want- 
ing, and  pepsin  or  pancreatin  are  indicated.  Itis 
not  asserted  that  our  knowledge  at  present  leads 
us  to  recognise  with  accuracy  the  exact  nature  of 
the  deficiency  in  the  secretions,  but  in  view  of  the 
relief  that  is  afforded  by  acting  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  physiology,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  in  time  the  expres-ions  of  disease  may 
be  more  exactly  defined,  and  so  a  rational  basis 
constituted  for  treatment.  After  prolonged  fast- 
ing the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  but  small 
amount,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  that  which 
is  first  poured  into  the  stomach  is  far  less  active 
than  that  later  formed.  In  other  words  the 
quality  of  the  secretion  improves  as  the  food, 
which  supplies  its  ingredients,  is  absorbed. 
Hence  the  occasional  advantage  of  prefeciug  » 
meal  with  a  small  quantity  of  some  piquant  food. 
From  a  blood  laden  with  impurities,  whether 
of  ingesta  or  non-eliminated  products  of  tissue- 
waste  or  specific  poisons,  healthy  secretions  are 
not  to  be  expected,  even  did  the  secreting  agents 
remain  healthy.  Thus  the  dyspeptic  symptoms 
associated  with  alcoholism,  pout,  and  the  acute 
specific  diseases  are  to  be  explained. 
-  3.  It  has  already  been  said  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  disassociate  altered  blood 
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states  from  perverted  tisBue-structure ;  and  if 
the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  hody  be  diseased,  the 
elements  nourished  by  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
imperfect.  Some  of  these  departures  from  the 
normal  are  not  recognised,  partly  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  observing  them,  and  still  more  from 
ignorance  of  the  exact  standard  of  healthy 
structure  in  tissues  which  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing, even  within  healthy  limits.  Other  changes, 
however,  we  can  see ;  and  the  degenerate  cells 
of  an  amyloid  liver,  or  the  desquamating  epithelia 
of  the  gastric  follicles  in  scarlatina,  can  no  more 
be  expected  to  eliminate  healthy  secretions,  than 
can  a  fatty  heart  to  contract  properly. 

A  further  source  of  disturbance  in  the  chemical 
changes  in  digestion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fermen- 
tative and  putrefactive  processes  set  up  in  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.  How  tar  such 
processes  are  normal  is  uncertain ;  but  occasion- 
ally the  contents  of  the  stomacli  are  vomited  in 
a  state  of  active  fermentation,  and  teeming  with 
living  organisms.  All  ill-smelling  gases  and 
excreta  may  be,  indeed,  indicative  of  the  progress 
of  putrefaction  lower  down  in  the  canal.  That 
gastric  juice  and  bile  will  normally  arrest  putre- 
faction, whilst  pancreatic  juice  favours  it,  is  well 
known,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  infer  some  altera- 
tion in  the  secretions  when  signs  of  decompo- 
sition appear. 

Symptoms  of  Dyspepsia. — The  almost  num- 
berless symptoms  which  indicate  the  perverted 
functions  above  described,  may  be  considered  as 
those  associated  with  the  special  organ  at  fault; 
and  those  manifested  by  the  system  generally. 

(a)  Among  the  first  group  are  perverted  sen- 
iations.  Ordinarily  we  are  unconscious  of  the 
process  of  digestion,  but  in  disease  the  function 
may  be  accompanied  by  alterations  of  sensation, 
varying  from  a  mere  sense  of  weight  and  discom- 
fort in  the  abdomen  to  the  severe  spasmodic  pain 
of  colic.  Thcr  ingestion  of  food  may  be  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  abnormal  repletion,  or  of  emp- 
tiness with  craving  for  food ;  or  there  may  be 
heartburn,  an  ill-defined  sense  of  burning  felt  in 
the  epigastrium  or  over  the  chest,  or  extending 
to  the  throat,  or  positive  pain  or  tenderness  felt 
over  some  tolerably  definite  area.  Sensations  as 
of  excessive  movements  of  the  bowels,  of  sinking, 
or  of  tightness  across  tlie  abdomen,  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

(i)  Affections  of  the  appetite  as  results  of 
indigestion  have  already  been  referred  to. 

((!)  The  various  movements  of  the  alimentary 
canaimay  be  interfered  with.  They  may  bedelayed 
or  evenarrested,  as  occurs  in  constipation ;  or  exces- 
sive, with  consequent  diarrhoea.  Vomiting,  either 
directly  or  at  a  variable  interval  after  taking 
food,  is  a  common  symptom,  with  or  without 
pain  ;  very  frequently  the  vomiting  relieves  the 
unpleasant  feelings  that  may  be  present.  Eructa- 
tions of  gas,  hiccough,  and  the  frequent  passing 
of  much  flatus  occur  in  many  cases, 

(d)  The  vomited  matters  vary  considerably. 
The  food  may  be  ejected  very  much  as  it  has 
been  swallowed,  or  it  may  be  in  a  state  of  active 
fermentation  and  turning  into  ferments.  A 
symptom  very  often  complained  of  is  the  eructa- 
tation  into  the  mouth  of  a  fluid,  which  is  fre- 
quently acrid  and  bitter,  at  other  times  tasteless 
(pyrosis) :  it  is  probably  altered  gastric  secretion. 
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Blood  may  be  vomited  (hcematemesis) ;  of  passed 
per  rectum  (meleena).     Tha  breath  Kay  b*  foul. 

(s)  The  state  of  the  tongue,  its  colour,  size, 
and  general  appearance  as  to  iva,  dryness, 
smoothness,  and  prominence  of  p&pUI%,  are  often 
indicative  of  the  condition  of  Ibn  Btomach  and 
intestines. 

(f)  Such  sympathetio  sympfoma  as  headache, 
pain  in  the  back  or  in  the  right  shoulder,  dizzi- 
ness, specks  in  the  field  of  vision,  palpitation,  or 
irregular  action  of  tho  heart,  cough,  disordered 
urine,  &c.,  indicate  the  relation  existing  between 
the  digestive  organs  and  the  body  generally. 

ig)  Tho  more  grneral  symptoms  that  are 
foimd  associated  with  disordered  digestion  may 
be  those  of  pyrexia,  when  an  acute  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs  is  tho  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  Since,  however,  the  affection* 
are  more  usually  of  a  chronic  nature,  a  gen'>rp.l 
wasting  and  emaciation  from  insufiBcient  novxhh.- 
ment  is  likely  to  ensue.  In  such  a  state  tho  pa- 
tient is  prone  to  develop  any  diathesis  to  -ffhioh 
he  may  be  liable,  such  as  the  neurotic,  car.cerous, 
&c.  The  peculiar  sallow,  muddy-looking  skin, 
often  slightly  tinged  with  bile  and  markedly 
ansemic,  is  characteristic  of  many  cases  of  chronic 
indigestion;  a  poorly  nourished  body  can  ill  stand 
the  slightest  fatigue,  though  such  patients  are 
often  apt  to  brighten  up  towards  evening,  and, 
indeed  as  a  rule  dyspeptic  patients  are  worse  in 
the  morning.  All  conditions  of  disordered  tem- 
perament are  met  with,  from  a  confirmed  apathy 
and  hypochondriasis  to  a  persistent  and  increas- 
ing irritability.  Whilst  some  patients  are  always 
drowsy,  others  complain  of  a  distressing  insomnia, 
or  a  troubled  and  dreamy  sleep. 

Tbeatmekt. — Oftener  perhaps  than  may  be 
supposed,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  diges- 
tion is  a  removable  one ;  in  any  case  it  must  be 
well  searched  for,  and  arrested  if  possible.  A  care- 
fully regulated  diet,  both  as  reganis  ordinary  food 
and  drinks  and  special  idiosyncrasies,  is  in  all 
cases  the  most  important,  and  the  means  from 
which  much  good  is  to  be  expected.  Exercise, 
bathing, '  occupation  both  mental  and  bodily, 
change  of  scene  and  air,  will  require  attentive 
consideration.  Much,  however,  may  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  drugs.  Sufficient  indications  often 
exist  to  justify  prescribing,  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, such  tonics  as  vegetable  bitters,  quinine, 
strychnine,  and  iron;  such  constituents  of  the 
digestive  juices  as  mineral  acids,  pepsin,  and 
alkalies;  or  drugs  whose  value  appears  mainly 
to  consist  in  tbeir  sedative  action,  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  bismuth,  opium,  and  belladoiina. 
Arsenic,  zinc,  silver,  creasote,  charcoal,  valerian, 
the  hypo-sulphites,  and  the  carminatives 
generally,  are  a  few  among  the  long  list  whose 
value  is  assured  in  difiTerent  cases  of  dyspepsia. 
It  is  important  to  attend  to  the  condition  of 
the  bowels ;  as  well  as  to  the  hepatic  functions. 
See  Stomach,  Diseases  of. 

CosoLTJsioH. — In  the  foregoing  remarks  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
description  of  the  various  symptoms  of  disordered 
digestion,  or  to  do  more  than  indicate  very  gene- 
rally the  treatment  to  be  followed.  Such  subjects 
are  left  to  the  diseases  treated  of  in  their  respec- 
tive articles.  Nor  has  it  been  thought  desirable 
in  this  article  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  ill- 
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defined  point  of  view  of  '  varieties  of  dyspepsia.' 
Bather  it  has  been  sought  to  bring  the  matter 
of  indigestion  -within  the  limits  of  an  anato- 
jnico-physiological  basis,  since  it  is  only  on 
such  lines  that  the  protean  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia can  be  accurately  defined.  At  the  same 
time  whilst  for  clearness  the  various  causes  have 
been  made  to  assume  a  somewhat  tabular  form, 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  interdependence  of 
these  states  should  be  overlooked,  or  that  one 
only  of  the  causes  mentioned  is  at  work  in  any 
giv^  case.  The  complexity  and  harmony  of 
our  functions  alike  forbid  such  a  mistake  being 
made.  Yet  for  that  mental  analysis  which  the 
formation  of  a  diagnosis  presupposes,  some  such 
scheme  as  the  foregoing  is  essential,  no  less 
than  for  the  adoption  of  a  rational  treatment. 

W.  H.  AlXCHIN. 

DIGESTIVE  OBGAWS,  Diseases  of  the. 

— The  organs  comprised  in  the  digestive  system 
have  for  their  function  the  preparation  of  the 
solid  and  fluid  ingesta  of  the  body,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  absorption  into  the  blood.     Some  of 
the  food  requires  little  or  even  no  such  prepara- 
tion ;  some  needs  considerable  treatment,  both 
physical  and  chemical.    To  effect  this  object  it 
would  appear  to  follow  that  there  should  be  some 
receptacle  or  series  of  receptacles  into  which  the 
food  may  readily  be  taken,  and  from  which  the 
worthless  residue  may   escape,  provided   with 
muscular  structures  to  ensure  a  movement  of  its 
contents.     It   would  further  follow  that  there 
should  be  certain  organs  communicating    with 
the  foregoing,  whose  function  it  should  be  to 
prepare  those  materials  necessary  to  effect  the 
required  chemical   changes   in  the  food;    and, 
lastly,  that  some  arrangement  should  exist  to 
permit  of  the  ready  absorption  of  the  digestive 
materials.   Such  requirements  we  find  supplied  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  with  its  terminal  apertures, 
and  its  continuous  muscular  coat  Sio  arranged  as 
to  main  tain  a  progressive  advance  of  the  contained 
food,  though  with  varying  degrees  of  speed — ^for 
some  lengths,  as  through  the  gullet,  without  any 
arrest ;  in  others,  as  in  the  stomach,  with  con- 
siderable delay.    Into  this  canal  open  numerous 
glands    (mucous,    salivary,   gastric,    intestinal, 
hepatic,  and  pancreatic),  the  secretions  of  which 
play  each  their  special  part  in  the  conversion  of 
the  food  to  a  fluid  and  diflusible  state.     From 
an  anatomical,  and  indeed  a  genetic  point  of 
view,  these  glands  may  be  regarded  as  more 
or  less  complicated  diverticula  of  the  mucous 
surface.    In  order  that  the  food  when  so  treated 
may  gain  a  ready  entrance  into  the  blood,  the 
surface  of  the  canal  in  contact  with  the  digest- 
ing   food — ^mucous    membrane — offers    various 
modifications — villi,  &c. — to  facilitate  the  process 
of  absorption.    Lastly,  in  beings  so  complex  in 
Bcructure  as  man,  there  is  need  for  some  control- 
ling influence  to  bring  the  operation  of  this  system 
of  organs  into  harmony    with  the   actions  of 
other  and  interdependent  systems.    Such  power 
of  co-ordination  is   exercised  vid  the  nervous 
system,  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal. 

By  the  expression  'diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs'  is  meant,  departures  from  the  normal 
structure  of  the  tissues  of  which  these  organs 
ore  composed. 
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The  I  constructive  tissues  of  the  alimentaiy 
organs  are : — 1.  The  Epithelial ;  2.  The  Connec- 
tive ;  3.  The  Muscular ;  and,  4,  a  compound  tex- 
ture—the  Vascular.  Eadh  of  these  is  subject 
to  its  own  perversions,  either  alone  or  in  common 
with  others. 

JEmoiaOY. — If  we  consider  diseases  to  be 
altered  functions  dependent  on  altered  structure, 
the  latter  being  determined  by  some  perversion 
in  the  normal  stimuli  to  nutrition,  either  heredi- 
tary  or  acquired,  we  shall  at  once  recognise  that 
the  opportunities  for  abnormal  stimulation  in  the 
case  of  the  digestive  organs  are  most  numerous. 
Communicating  with  the  external  world  and 
continuously  sulgect  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
matter,  we  have  in  the  character  of  the  ingesta 
abundant  sources  of  disease.  Toxic  agents,  living 
and  dead,  find  ready  entrance,  and  excesses  in 
quantity  of  food,  no  less  than  imperfection  in 
its  quality,  alike  serve  to  produce  those  depar- 
tures from  the  normal  structure  on  which  per- 
versions of  function  depend. 

Furthermore,  the  tissues  of  the  alimentary 
viscera  are,  equally  with  those  of  the  body  gener- 
ally,subject  to  those  more  obscure  hereditary  in- 
fiuences  which  determine  irregularities  in  stmc- 
ture  and  their  sequence.  And,  finally,  arrests  in 
development  of  organs,  not  unfrequent  in  those 
under  consideration,  complete  the  list  of  possible 
diseases  to  which  the  alimentary  system  is 
liable. 

Nor  is  this  system  independent  of  morbid  con- 
ditions affecting  other  organs:  So  complicated 
as  is  the  human  body  it  is  impossible  that  disease 
should  forlongbe  limited  to  one  region.  Sooner 
or  later  the  functions  which  are  now  reacting 
the  one  upon  the  other,  to  constitute  the  harmo- 
nious working  of  healthy  life,  will  feel  the  effects 
of  the  one  that  is  out  of  gear,  and  will  respond 
each  in  its  own  manner  to  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion. A  disease  primarily  located  in  the  nervous 
system  will  produce  an  effect  in  the  working  of 
the  nutritive  functions,  none  the  less  real 
because  the  exact  lesion  cannot  as  yet  be  deter- 
mined. Failures  in  elimination  of  the  products 
of  tissue-waste  from  structural  diseases  of  tie 
excretory  glands,  must  tell  back  on  the  organs 
concerned  in  the  preparation  and  elaboration  of 
the  ingesta,  and  such  conditions  constitute  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  disorders  of  digestion. '  The  causes 
may  be  thus  tabulated : —  ' 

A.  Hereditary, 

1.  Arrests  in  development  of  tissues  and 

organs. 

2.  Abnormal  nutritive  stimuli,  determining 

new  growths,  &o. 
IS.  Acquired. 

1.  Poisons, 

2.  Imperfections  in  quantity  or  quality  of 

normal  ingesta. 

3.  Failure  of  excretory  functions  with  con- 

sequent circulation  of  an  impure  blood, 
and  malnutrition  of  tissues. 

4.  Trophic   disturbances    acting   vU  the 

nervous  system. 

5.  Traumatic. 

Classification  or  Diseases. — ^Thereis  scarcely 
any  form  of  diseased  structure  that  is  notto  be 
met  with  in  the  tissues  comprising  the  digestive 
organs.    Since  almost  every  variety  of  texture  is 
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found  in  them,  and  there  is  so  extensive  a  liability 
io  the  causes  of  disease,  this  result  is  only  to  bo 
expected. 

I.  .AfCeotious  of  the  Vascular  State. — 
Regarded  collectively,  the  organs  of  digestion 
present  several  paints  in  respect'  to  their  blood- 
supply  worthy  of  remark.  First,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  is  such  as  to  ensure  a  very 
extensive,  and  at  the  same  time,  very  direct 
supply.  The  arteries  to  those  alimentary  organs 
situate  in  the  abdomen  are  almost  all  primary 
branches  of  the  aorta,  and  this,  together  'with 
the  numerous  and  free  anastomosis  between 
them,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of  failure 
in  circulation.  Secondly i  the  blood  from  the  same 
area  is  all  collected  into  one  large  vein,  the 
portal,  and  after  circulating  through  the  liver  is 
carried  by  one — the  hepatic— directly  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava  close  to  the  right  auricle. 
Such  an  arrangement,  whilst  perhaps  facilitating 
the  direct  return  of  blood,  offers  a  double  chance 
— viz.,  in  the  liver  and  in  the  heart — of  producing  a 
very  general  state  of  congestion  of  the  alimentary 
tissue.  Thirdly,  tihe  existence  of  such  an  organ 
as  the  spleen,  which  by  its  position  and  structure 
allows  of  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  blood 
it  contains,  will  considerably  alfect  the  extent  of 
vascularity  of  the  digestive  organs.  Our  know'- 
ledge  of  the  conditions  determining  the  variations 
in  splenic  blood-capacity  is  most  imperfect, 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  constant  enlargement 
which  the  organ  undergoes  after  a  meal  and  its 
subsequent  contraction  after  a  few  hours,  the 
enlargement  being  due  in  great  part  to  increase 
in  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  it.  And, 
lastly,  the  alimentary  organs  probably  undergo, 
witlun  normal  physiological  limits,  a  wider  varia- 
tion in  amount  of  blood  than  does  any  other 
system. 

1.  St/peramia  is  an  excess  of  blood  in  the 
arterial  side  of  the  capillaries.  How  far  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  alimentary  canal 
may  exist,  unaccompanied  by  any  change  in  the 
tissues,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the  normal 
process  of  digestion  this  condition  obtains,  but 
with  it  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  glandular 
epithelia,  if  in  no  other  tissue-elements.  It  is 
conceivable,  however,  that  a  vaso-motor  paralysis 
with  consequent  fluxion  may  occur,  and  such  may 
be  the  case  in  certain  mental  states,  as  indicated 
by  diarrhoea.  The  majority  of  circumstances 
that  produce  hypersemia  do  not  stop  at  that 
point,  but  bring  about  a  state  of  catarrh  and  in- 
flammation, in  which  the  epithelial  and  connec- 
tive tissues  are  also  engaged^  Exposure  to  cold 
and  extensive  superficial  burns  probably  produce 
their  well-known  results  of  intestinal  catarrh  in 
this  manner. 

Aniong  the  digestive  glands,  the  liver  un- 
doubtedly manifests  states  of  simple  hypersemia 
withoutanyappreoiableohangesin  the  parenchyma 
of  the  tissues.  Excessive  feeding,  irritants  such 
as  spices  and  alcohol,  hot  climates  and  malaria, 
have  all  been  recognised  as  producing  temporary 
enlargements  of  the  liver  from  vastiular  engorge- 
ment, although  without  doubt  these  causes  if 
continued  lead  to  structural  aflFections. 

2.  Congestion,  or  an  excess  of  blood  primarily 
in  the  venous  side  of  the  capillaries,  brought  about 
by  some  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood 


in  the  veins,  has  little  or  no  analogy  with  any 
normal  physiological  action.  As  a  condition  of 
disease  it  is  more  important  and  far  more  common 
than  the  preceding. 

The  two  chief  causes  leading  to  its  occurrence 
are — (A)  Obstruction  through  the  portal  circula- 
tion in  the  liver,  either  by  compression  of 
the  portal  capillaries  by  cirrhosis,  &c. ,  or  pressure 
in  the  portal  trunk  by  enlarged  glands,  tumours, 
&o. ;  (B)  as  part  of  a  general  congestion  due  to 
obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from 
tricuspid  dilatation.  Due  to  the  very  direct  com- 
munication of  the  veins  of  the  chylopoi'etio 
viscera  and  the  right  auricle,  these  organs  are 
among  the  first  to  experience  the  effects  of  the 
cardiac  obstruction.  Congestion  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  glands,  when  due  to  either  of 
these  causes,  is  in  the  main  progressive  in  its 
nature,  though  occasionally  liable  to  temporary 
relief  from  treatment. 

Extreme  conditions  of  vascularity,  especially 
if  associated  with  any  haemorrhage  into  the 
sub-epithelial  tissue,  present  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances often  mistaken  for  irritant  poisons. 

3.  Beaults  of  Increased  Vascalarity.  —  (a) 
Hemorrhage.  Over-fulness  of  the  capillaries, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  liable  to  lead  to  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  either  by  diapadesis  of  the  cor- 
puscles and  transfusion  of  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood,  or  from  actual  rupture  of  the  vessels.  It 
is  much  more  common  and  far  more  extensive  in 
venous  congestion  than  in  arterial  hyperaemia. 
It  must  not  be  too  readily  assumed  post  mortem 
that  either  of  these  conditions  alone  is  the  cause 
of  the  haemorrhage,  since  minute  ulcers  of  the 
mucous  membrane  communicating  with  main 
vessels  have  been  met  with.  Dependent  on  the 
course  and  situation,  the  effused.blood  may  vary 
in  colour  from  bright  red  to  a  coffee-ground 
appearance.  Haemorrhage  due  to  altered  states 
of  the  blood  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  pur- 
pura, scurvy,  &o.  (/3)  (Edema.  An  over-dis- 
tension of  the  vessels,  especially  of  the  veins,  if 
it  be  at  all  persistent,  is  invariably  aocompainied 
by  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  substance  of 
the  viscera  themselves  and  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  the  latter  case  producing  diarrhoea. 
(7)  Tissues  the  Seat  of  a  chronic  congestion  in 
time  undergo  certain  structural  changes  as  the 
result  of  their  impaired  nutrition,  which  are 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  connective  tissue,  containing  fewer 
protoplasmic  elements  than  normal,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  niarked  tendency  to  contract.  The  fibroid 
substitution  may  occur  through6ut  the  entire 
digestive  system,  but  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  and  pancreas. 

4.  Anemia. — The  alimentary  viscera,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  body,  may  share  in 
a  general  bloodlessness  due  to  excessive  loss  or 
extreme  malnutrition  from  wasting  disease,  &c. 
A  deficiency  of  blood  limited  to  these  organs  is 
not  clinically  met  with. 

5.  Infarctions.  —As  compared  with  the  brain, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  the  organs  of  the  alimentary 
system  would  appear  to  be  less  prone  to  suffer 
from  emboli  and  thrombi,  or  at  all  events  from 
the  effects  of  their  conditions.  A  partial  ex- 
ception to  this  general  statement  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  liver,  which  is  a  frequent  seat 
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of  abscess  determined  by  the  arrest  in  the  portal 
capillaries  of  septic  particles  taken  up  by  the 
portal  radicals  in  dysentery,  &e.  Emboli,  as  a 
cause  of  gastric  ulcer,  are  probably  not  so  com- 
mon as  has  been  supposed  by  Virohow, 

II.  Structural  Affections.  — 1.  Inflammation. 
This  term  is  applied  to  express  those  changes 
■which  take  place  in  the  nutrition  of  a  tissue 
subsequent  to  the  application  of  some  abnormal 
stimulus  which  shall  not  have  been  sufficiently 
powerful  to  produce  destruction.  The  changes 
in  the  structural  elements  of  the  textures  result 
in  the  production  of  some  material  which  is 
unlike  the  normal  constituents  of  the  part 
affected,  and  also  in  certain  destructive  pheno- 
mena. One  or  other  of  these  aspects  may  pre- 
dominate, as  in  suppuration  and  abscess  or  ulcer- 
ation, &c.  Certain  variations  present  themselves 
in  the  nature  of  the  new-formed  material,  and 
also  in  the  general  course  of  the  process, 
constituting  forms  of  inflammation,  as  simple, 
diphtheritic,  phlegmonous,  aphthous,  &c.  In 
vascular  tissues  there  are  in  addition  to  the  tissue- 
changes  certain  alterations  in  the  circulation  in 
the  affected  region,  commencing  with  hypersemia 
and  leading  to  a  variable  amount  of  stasis. 

Inflammation  as  it  affects  the  alimentary  tract 
oflfers  no  exception  to  this  description.  The 
transition,  so  far  as  anatomical  appearances  are 
concerned,  from  the  normal  state  of  activity  of 
the  organs,  with  their  increased  vascularity  and 
cloudy  appearance  of  the  epithelial  cells,  to  that 
of  simple  inflammation  or  catarrh,  is  but  a  step 
marked  by  no  abrupt  line.  The  entire  canal, 
with  the  gland-ducts  opening  into  it,  may  be 
the  seat  of  various  forms  of  inflanunation,  some 
regions  being  rather  more  prone  than  others,  as 
the  fauces,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  bile- 
ducts. 

It  is  rare  in  inflammatic)n  of  the  canal  for  the 
miiscular  tissue  to  share  in  the  process,  which  is 
practically  limited  to  the  epithelial  and  sub- 
epithelial connective  1;issue,  and  a  similar  condi- 
tion exists  in  regard  to  the  ducts  of  the  various 
glands.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  epithelia 
of  the  canal  are  but  little  prone  to  manifest  that 
general  suppurative  form  of  inflammation  accom- 
panied by  a  large  production  of  pus  from  the 
general  surface,  such  as  is  so  commonly  seen  in 
the  bronchial,  nasal,  vaginal,  and  other  mucous 
membranes.  In  inflammation  of  the  various 
glands  it  would  appear  that  next  to  the  ducts 
the  connective-tissue  stroma  is  mainly  the  tissue 
affected,  leading  to  a  proliferation  of  the  corpuscles 
and  ultimate  formation  of  a  less  protoplasmic 
form  of  fi,brous  tissue. 

-4.mong  the  chief  results  of  inflammation  are : — 

(o)  Jbsoess.—^TLinn  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  submucous  tissue,  in  the  so-called  phleg- 
monous and  pysemic  inflaramation,  but  is  of 
most  conunon  occurrence  in  the  tonsils  and  in 
the  liver,  often  in  the  latter  situation  the  result  of 
inflammation  determined  by  absorption  into  the 
mesenteric  veins  of  septic  particles  from  dysen- 
teric ulceration. 

{P)  Ulceration. — The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  particularly  liable  to 
this  morbid  process.  Some  preference  is  exhi- 
bited by  flie  different  forms  of  ulcer  for  certain 
regions  of  the  canal,  and  a  difference  exists  in 


the  tendency  to  perforate  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  tube,  those  of  shorter  duration  fre- 
quently producing  this  result,  whilst  the  chronic 
ulcers  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  slow  formap 
tion  of  indurated  connective  tissue,  which  pro- 
ceeds paripaaav,  with  the  destructive  process,  and 
is  especially  likely  to  institute  adhesions  between 
the  canal  and  adjacent  organs.  Ulcers  are  met 
with  in  the  salivary,  hepatic,  and  pancreatic  ducts, 
very  frequently  as  a  sequence  of  inflanuuatiou 
determined  by  the  passage  of  calculi. 

The  ulcers  which  are  usually  acute  in  their 
course  are: — 1.  Simple.  2.  Aphthous.  Tlieso 
forms,  though  they  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  are  far  more  commonly 
situated  in  the  gums,  cheeks,  tongue  and  palate, 

3.  Acute  specific  ulcerations,  as  diphtheritic 
and  scarlatinal,  mainly  affecting  the  fauces ;  or 
typhoid,  limited  to  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  and 
originating  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands. 

4.  Dysenteric. 

The  ulcers  that  are  commonly  chronic- in  their 
course  are  : — 1.  Gastric.  2.  Tubercular,  which 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  canal,  but  are 
usually  limited  to  the  same  situation  as  the 
typhoid.  3.  Syphilitic,  most  common  in  the 
mouth,  fauces,  and  rectum.  4.  Cancerous.  9. 
JDysenteric. 

Ulcers,  the  result  of  injury  or  of  corrosive 
poisons,  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The 
latter  are  rarely  met  with  below  the  stomach.   ' 

(7)  Sloughing  and  Gangrene, — The  inflamma- 
tory state  may  be  so  intense  as  to  lead  to  molar, 
death  of  the  area  affected,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  slough.  This  often  follows  scarlatinal 
inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  the  surface  of 
the  large  intestine  in  dysentery  is  frequently 
covered  by  large  and  numerous  sloughs. 

Gangrene  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
mouth  in  children,  when  it  produces  the  condi- 
tion termed  noma.  The  cheeks  are  usually 
affected  first,  the  process  rapidly  involving  the 
gums,  jaws,  &c.    The  cause  is  very  obscuiie. 

Post-mortem  softening  and  destruction  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  is  frequently  met  with, 
and  is  due  to  an  actual  digestion  of  the  viscera 
by  the  gastric  juice,  which,  thus  escaping  from 
the  stomach,  may  cause  destruction  of  adjacent 
organs.  It  is  usually  met  with  when  deathias 
occurred  during  the  process  of  gastric  digestion, 
and  is  more  common  in  infants,  possibly  from 
the  greater  acidity  of  the  products  of  digestion 
(lactic  acid). 

2.  Hypertrophy. — ^A  general  overgrowth  of 
the  normal  tissues  of  the  digestive  organs  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  Certain  parts  may  manifest 
this  condition,  notably  the  muscular  tissue  of 
parts  of  the  canal  above  an  obstruction.  The 
liver  is  described  as  being  occasionally  hjper 
trophied  in  certain  cases  of  diabetes. 

3.  Atrophy. — The  alimentary  organs  may 
share  in  the  general  atrophy  and  wasting  of  old 
age  or  inanition.  This  condition  is  apt  to  follow 
the  disease  of  certain  parts,  as  is  seen  in  the 
thinning  and  shrinking  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines beyond  an  obstruction  or  an  artificial  amis. 
Pressure  on  the  organs,  as  by  tight-lacing,  &c>i 
may  lead  to  the  same  result. 

4.  Degenerations. — Those  morbid  processes  to 
which  the    term  degeneration  is  applied,  and 
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which  essentially  consist  in  the  conversion  of  the 
tissues  into  materials  of  a  less  complei  chemical 
composition  thannormal,  associated  with  a  dimi- 
nished vital  activity,  may  affect  any  oral!  of  the 
structural  elements  of -which  tte  digestive  organs 
are  composed.  Albuminoid  infiltration  or  doudy 
sTvelling  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
inflammation  of  the  epithelial  and  muscular 
tissues.  Fatty  degeneration  is  a  further  result 
of  inflammation,  with  caseation  and  occasional 
calcification.  Although  not  the  commonest 
organs  to  be  bo  affected,  yet  not  infrequently 
the  intestine  and  stomach  are  the  seat  of  the 
so-called  amyloid  or  lardaceous  degeneration, 
and  not  always  limited  to  the  vessels,  but  affect- 
ing the  epithelial,  fibrous,  and  muscular  coats, 
rhe  liver  is  especially  liable  to  undergo  degene- 
ration, both  fatty  and  albuminoid.  Deposition 
cf  pigment  may  be  found  in  the  deeper  epithelial 
strata  of  the  mouth  in  Addison's  disease,  and  in 
the  liver  in  certain  cases  of  intermittent  fevers. 

5.  Changes  in  the  secretions  of  the  various 
glands  may  result  in  the  production  of  calculi — 
salivary,  pancreatic,  or  biliary. 

6.  New  Growths. — There  is  scarcely  any 
Icnown  form  of  neoplasm  which  may  not  be  found 
in  some  region  or  another  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

The  new  growths  limited  to  the  epithelial 
coat,  or  commencing  in  it,  are  condylomata, 
papillomata,  encephaloid,  and  scirrhus. 

In  the  fibrous  tissue  occur  sarcoma,  filrpma, 
myeloid,  adenoid,  gumma,  enchondroma,  and 
lipoma. 

In  addition  there  may  be  polypi,  or  tumours 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  myxoma ;  muscular 
tissue  tumour ;  cysts ;  and  vascular  growths,  such 
as  Dsevi  and  heemorrhoids. 

7.  Trawnatic. — Certain  parts  of  the  alimen- 
tary tract  are,  from  their  position,  more  liable 
than  others  to  external  injury.  Incised  and 
punctured  wounds  of  the  mouth,  oesophagus, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  liver  are  of  occasional 
occurrence,  and  rupture  of  the  abdominal  tissue 
is  sometimes  met  with.  The  injection  of  corrosive 
substances  may  produce  destruction  of  certain 
parts  of  the  canal,  and  wounds  may  be  deter- 
mined by  foreign  bodies,  as  pins,  flsh-bonesi  &c., 
whitih  have  been  swallowed. 

III.  Malformations  and  Malpositions. 

1.  Eisreditan/. — Of  these  the  most  important 
are  hare-lip ;  cleft  palate;  fistulous  communica- 
tion between  the  pharynx  and  the  exterior,  or 
between  the  gullet  and  trachea;  intes.tinal  caeca; 
imperforate  anus ;  herniae. 

?.  Acquired. — ^Malformation  and  malposition 
of  the  viscera  may  follow  from  disease.  Com- 
munications between  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, or  between  different  coils  of  intestine,  or 
between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  gut,  may  result 
from  chronic  ulceration.  Many  hernise  are  not 
developed  until  long  after  birth,  from  violent 
strains,  &c. 

Stricture  of  various  parts  of  the  canal  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  healing  of  ulcers, 
and  with  new  growths.  Dilatation  of  the  canal 
is  apt  to  occur  in  the  proximal,  and  contraction 
on  the  distal  side  of  such  strictures.  The 
intestines  may  be  considerably  displaced  from 
adhesions  following  peritonitis.  Twists  (vol- 
vulus), intussuBception,  internal  strangulations. 
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and  prolapsus  ani,  are  more  or  less  common 
affections  of  the  intestines. 

IV.  Abnormal  OoutentB.  —  Concretions, 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  intestine.  They  usually  are 
made  up  of  consecutive  layers  of  material  de- 
posited by  the  mucous  membrane.  They  fre- 
quently have  as  a  nucleus  some  foreign  body. 
Similar  bodies  formed  of  chalk  or  magnesia 
which  has  been  swallowed  have  been  met  "with. 
Foreign  bodies,  such  as  pins,  bones,  fruitr-stones, 
coins,  &o.,  may  also  lodge  in  the  alimentary 
canal. 

Parasites. — The  chief  of  these  are  Saroina 
ventriculi,  in  the  stomach;  Taenia  solium;  T, 
mediocanellata ;  Bothriocephalus  latus ;  all  in- 
habiting the  small  intestines.  Taenia  Echino- 
coccus  (hydatid)  in  the  liver.  Ascaris  lum- 
bridoides,  chiefly  met  with  in  the  small 
intestines;  and  Oxyuris  lumbricoides  (thread- 
worm) almost  confined  to  the  rectum.  A  tew 
otiier  species  are  rarely  found. 

The  gases  of  the  intestines  may  be  so  largely 
increased  in  quantity  as  to  constitute  an  ab- 
normal condition. 

W.  H.  Almhin. 

DILATATIOIT  {dilato,  I  enlarge). 

MnasjosY. — Dilatation  of  any  of  the  cavities, 
tubes,  or  orifices  of  the  body  may  either  result 
from  increased  pressure  from  within,  or  from 
diminution  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  walls 
of  the  tubes  or  cavities.  These  two  causes  are 
frequently  combined,  and,  indeed,  the  latter 
is  often  the  result  of  a  long  continuance  of  the 
former.  Increased  pressure  from  within  may 
bo  due  either  to  increased  secretion  of  the 
normal  contents  of  the  cavity,  or  to  some  other 
effusion  into  it.  This  is  the  usual  cause  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  closed  cavities  of  the  body;  we  have 
examples  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  peri- 
cardium, the  synovial  cavities,  the  bursas,  the 
foUicles  of  the  thyroid  body  in  cystic  goitre,  and 
the  Graafian  vesicles  in  some  forms  of  ovarian 
dropsy.  In  the  various  tubes  of  the  body,  in- 
creased pressure  from  within  may  arise  from 
obstruction,  and  the  consequent  accumulation 
behind  the  seat  of  obstruction  of  the  substances 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  tubes  to  transmit. 

Vakieties  akd  GHARiCTEEs. — 1.  Ch/stic  dilata- 
tion.— In  tubes  which  begin  by  blind  extremities 
the  result  of  dilatation  is  generally  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cyst,  and  this  is  the  usual  mode  of 
origin  of  the  large  class  of  retention-cysts,  or 
cystic  dilatation.  We  have  examples  in'  the 
sebaceous  cysts,  in  the  cysts  of  mucous  mem? 
branes  due  to  the  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands 
becoming  obstructed  by  the  products  of  catarrhal 
inflammation,  in  cysts  of  the  kidney  formed  by 
dilatations  of  the  Malpighian  capsules  and 
uriniferous  tubules,  and  in  dilatations  of  the 
gall-bladder,  and  of  the  pelvis'of  the  kidney. 

2.  Uniform,  or  cylindrical  dilatation.- — In  tubes 
not  beginning  by  blind  extremities,  the  effect  of 
the  obstruction  is  usually  to  prodiice  a  iiniform 
or  cylindrical,  and  not  a  cystic  dilatation;  though 
sometimes  one  part  of  the  wall  will  yield,  and  so 
cause  a  diverticulum  or  sacculus.  These  uniform 
and  cylindrical  dilatations  may  occur  in  all  the 
tubes  of  the  body.    They  are  met  with  in  the 
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tesophagus  and  all  parts  of  the  digestire  canal,  in 
the  heart,  reins,  Madder,  ureters,  bile'ducts,  &c. 
This  form  of  dilatation  may  be  attended  either 
■with  thickening  and  hypertrophy,  or  -with  thin- 
ning and  atrophy  of  the  -walls.  Usually,  when 
the  tubes  are  in  the  main  muscular,  hypertrophy 
occurs,  from  increased  exercise  of  the  muscular 
fibres  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  obstruction ; 
but  when  the  walls  are  mainly  fibrous  or  elastic, 
they  generally  become  atrophied  and  thinned. 

3.  Compensatory  or  collateral  dilatation. — An- 
other form  of  dilatation  from  increased  internal 
pressure  may  be  termed  compmsatory  or  oolla- 
teral  dilatation;  it  is  produced  by  the  tubes 
haying  to  transmit  an  increased  quantity  of 
fluid  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  other 
channels.  Besides  the  blood-vessels,  we  may 
meet  with  examples  of  compensatory  dilatation 
in  one  ureter  when  the  other  is  blocked,  anH  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  other  parts.  Eesembling 
this  form  in  its  mode  of  origin  is  the  dilatation 
caused  by  tubes  having  to  transmit  substances 
of  too  large  a  calibre,  as,  for  example,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  calculi  down  the  gall-duct  and  ureters. 

i.  Dilatation  from  changes  in  the  watts. — The 
last  class  of  dilatations  consists  of  those  due  to 
diminished  power  of  resistance  in  the  walls  of 
the  tubes  or  cavities.  The  most  important  ex- 
amples of  this  class  occur  in  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  systems;  in  the  heart  from  fatty 
degeneration ;  in  the  arteries  from  atheromatous 
changes.  In  the  respiratory  organs  it  occurs 
both  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  in  the  air-cells. 
Here,  however,  the  loss  of  resisting  power  is 
itself  usually  caused  by  prolonged  increased 
pressure  from  within ;  which  in  the  air-cells,  as 
their  walls  are  elastic  and  not  muscular,  rapidly 
causes  atrophy,  and  subsequent  dilatation. 

W.  Catlbt. 

DILTTEITTS  (diZ«o,  I  wash  or  dilute). 

Definition. — Eemedies  which  increase  the 
proportion  of  fluid  in  the  blood. 

Enumeeation. — Water  is  the  only  real  diluent. 
It  is  given  for  this  purpose  in  various  forms — 
soups,  ptisans,  barley  water,  toast  and  water, 
milk,  lemonade,  aerated  waters,  &c. — to  quench 
thirst,  and  increase  secretion. 

Uses. — Diluents  are  employed  to  lessen  thiTSt, 
as  in  fever  and  diabetes.  As  the  thirst  may 
depend  upon  local  dryness  of  the  throat,  as  well 
as  upon  general  want  of  fluid  in  the  system, 
the  power  of  water  to  quench  thirst  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  adding  to  it  a  little 
vegetable,  or  mineral  acid,  or  some  aromatic, 
such  as  lemon  or  orange  peel,  which  will  stimu- 
late the  flow;  of  saliva,  and  thuis  tend  to  keep  the 
mouth  moist  after  the  liquid  itself  has  been 
swallowed.  The  thirst-quenching  power  of 
water  is  also  aided  by  the  addition  of  mucila- 
ginous substances,  such  as  oatmeal,  or  linseed 
as  linseed-tea,  which,  leaving  a  mucilaginous 
coat  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
retard  evaporation,  and  thus  lessen  the  dryness 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

,T.   LiUDBE  BBTOtTON. 

DIPHTHERIA  (Si^e4pa,  a  skin).— StNok.  : 
Fr.  diphtherie,  diphthirite;  Ger.  Diphtheritis. 

Definition. — A  speoiflc,  contagious,  asthenic, 
general  disease,  which  sometimes  prevails  as 
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an  epidemic,  and  is  endemic  in  certain  places, 
It  is  characterised  by  the  exudation  in  varioui 
situations — ^paiticulariy  on  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  tonsils,  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  trachea — of  a  peculiar  cacoplastic 
lymph,  which,  together  with  epithelial  cells, 
generally  forms  a  thick,  tough,  and  stratified 
pellicle  or  false-membrane — a  stroma  made  up 
of  mucous  and  epithelial  cells,  arranged  in  layers 
of  the  cacoplastic  exudation. 

Name  and  Synontms. — In  1826,  Bretonneau 
of  Tours,  in  his  work,  entitled  Becherches,  S[c. 
sur  la  Diphthirite,  created  the  name,  and  first 
pointed  out  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease. 
In  his  latest  memoir  (1865)  he  substituted  the 
t&m  diphthirie  for  diphth&ite,  having  dis- 
covered that  the  disease  is  not  of  an  inSamma- 
tory  character.  Diphtheria  was  a  word  almost 
unknown  in  English  medical  literature  till  1859, 
when  theSydenham  Society  published  a  volumeof 
memoirs  on  the  disease,  translated  by  Dr.  Semple 
from  the  French  of  Bretonneau  and  others.  The 
name,  slightly  modified,  has  now  been  appro- 
priated by  all  European  languages;  and  at  pre- 
sent there  is  no  other  word  which  can  correctly 
be  said  to  be  synonymous  with  it,  although  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  disease  diphtheria  has  been 
described  under  many  names,  without,  however, 
an  exact  appreciation  of  its  distinctive  character, 
by  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Sydenham,  and  others, 
from  the  dawn  of  medical  history  to  the  present 
day.  '  Croup,'  in  cases  named  and  described  by 
Home,  Cheyne,  West,  and  others,  is  identical 
with  Bretonneau's  '  croup,'  which  he  'also  calls 
tracheal  and  laryngeal  diphtheria;  but,  never- 
theless, croup  and  tracheal  diphtheria  being  de- 
scribed by  the  majority  of  British  authors  as 
different  diseases  are  not  in  a,  literary  sense 
synonymous  terms. 

Geographical  Distbibction Epidemics  of 

diphtheria  have  occurred  in  many  countries  far 
apart  from  one  another,  and  differing  essentially 
in  physical  features  and  climate.  "  In  recent 
years  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  have  become  greatly  extended,  a 
circumstance  which  is  probably  attributable  to 
the  increasing  intercommunication  of  peoples. 
Diphtheria  has  its  favourite  localities— localities 
in  which  it  is  always  endemic,  and  frequently 
epidemic.  Among  such  places  may  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned  Florence  and  Paris. 

iEiioLoaY. — The  disease  is  contagious.  Apart 
from  endemic  and  epidemic  causes  affecting  its 
maintenance  in  foci,  and  its  outbursts  at  par- 
ticular times  and  in  particular  places,  there  are 
Betiolo^cal  influences  belonging  to  individuals  in 
respect  to : — 

1.  Accidental  Predisposing  Causes ; 

2.  Age ;  and 

3.  Heredity. 

1.  Accidental  Predisposing  Csmm.— Poverty 
and  its  concomitants — unventilated  filthy  lodg- 
ings, scanty  clothing,  and  imperfect  alimentation 
— impart  to  individuals  a  receptivity  for  the 
eontagium  of  diphtheria.  A  similar  receptivity 
exists  in  tuberculous  persons  and  in  all  cachectic 
subjects.  Scarlatina,  measles,  and  whooping- 
cough  peculiarly  predispose  to  diphtheria.  In 
twenty  years,  Barthez  observed  605  cases  of 
scarlatina :  in  95  of  them,  that  is,  once  in  about 
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STery  six  oases,  diphtheria  ooeuired  as  a  secondary 
disease.  Diphtheria  of  the  air-passages  may 
occur  also  as  a  secondary  disease  after  a  common 
inflammatory  sore-throat,  a  circumstance  -which 
has  led  some  to  hold  that  diphtheria  is  an  in- 
flammatory disease.  Eecently-delivered  women 
receive  easily  the  diphtheritic  poison.  During 
epidemics  the  influence  of  the  predisposing 
causes  now  enumerated  is  sometimes  strikingly 
exemplified. 

2.  Age. — Diphtheria  is  most  common  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  ten.-  Few  persons  are 
attacked  after  thirty ;  but  there  are  occasional 
victims  at  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  infancy  to 
old  age. 

8.  Heredity. — Diphtheria  is  not  an  hereditary 
disease ;  but  a  special  aptitude  to  receive  and 
develop  the  poison  evidently  pertains  to  certain 
individuals  and  families.  This  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  statistical  enquiries  of  Morelli,  Nesti, 
and  others  in  relation  to  the  recent  epidemics  of 
Florence ;  but  the  facts  which  establish  it  beyond 
a  possibility  of  doubt  are  the  numerous  cases  of 
particular  families  being  desolated  by  diphtheria 
at  intervals  of  years,  and  when  the  members 
attacked  were  widely  separated.  For  example, 
a  child  died  this  year  of  .diphtheria  in  Paris  :  a 
sister  died  of  the  same  disease  two  years  ago  in 
Florence :  about  the  same  date,  an  elder  brother 
similarly  perished  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
and  the  mother  of  these  children  was  in  child- 
hood nearly  carried  off  by  the  same  disease. 
Family  histories  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous, 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  often  a 
certain  stamp  of  similarity  of  constitution  per- 
vading a  family,  in  virtue  of  which  its  members 
are  specially  disposed  to  receive  and  develop  the 
diphtheritic  contagium. 

Natubai,  CoTJHSE.^-Diphtheriahas  a  tendency 
to  run  a  definite  course,  as  may  be  well  seen  in 
caaes  which  are  benignant  or  of  moderate  severity. 
In  the  cases  termed  benignant  by  authors — 
cases  more  numerous  in  some  epidemics  than 
in  others,  and  commonly  met  with  at  the  begin- 
ning and  decline  of  most  epidemics — the  disease 
runs  its  entire  course  in  from  eight  to  ten  days. 
In  this  class  of  cases  complete  and  rapid  recovery 
often  takes  place,  not  only  without  medical 
treatment,  but  also  in  spite  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable measures  having  been  adopteld.'  In 
many  benignant  cases  the  exudation  is  limited 
to  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  but  sometimes  it  in- 
vades the  larynx  and  trachea:  nevertheless, 
under  both  circumstances,  the  false-membrane 
be^ns  to  loosen  spontaneously,  and  to  be  got  rid 
of  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  dSy.  In  cases 
of  very  malignant  type — both  in  those  which 
set  in  suddenly  with  intense  symptoms,  and  in 
those  which  begin  insidiously — the  disease  may 
run  its  course  from  health  to  death  in  less  than 
one  day,  or,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
severity  of  the  poisoning,  the  fatal  issue,  or  the 
dawn  of  recovery,  may  not  occur  for  several 
days, 

Inotibaticm. — There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  maximum  period  of  incuba- 
tion ;  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  does 
not  exceed  a  few  days.  There  are  facts  and 
reasonings,  however,  which  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  diphtheritic  poison  remaining 


dormant  in  the  system  for  weeks  or  months,  till 
called  into  activity  by  favouring  circumstances. 

Invasion. — The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally occult  and  insidious.  Slight  fever,  drowsi- 
ness, general  discomfort,  a  little  languor,  loss  of 
appetite,  prostration,  diarrhoea,  rigors,  pallor, 
tickling  cough,  husky  voice,  and  hoarseness, 
often  usher  in  diphtheria ;  but  as  these  symptoms, 
separately  or  in  conjunction,  may  occur  in  children 
from  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  they  assist  in  form- 
ing a  diagnosis  only  when  careftiUy  studied  in 
conjunction  with  one  another,  and  with  surround- 
ing circumstances.  It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult 
in  most  cases  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  Three  or  four  days 
may  be  passed  without  the  manifestation  of 
characteristic  signs,  the  patient  during  that 
time  presenting  no  marked  indications  of 
seriously  deranged  health.  The  invasipn- 
symptoms  are  sometimes  so  slight  as  entirely 
to  escape  notice.  The  disease  may  suddenly 
explode,  without  the  smallest  warning,  by  an 
attack  of  stridulous  breathing;  on  looking 
into  the  throat  we  may  then  find  false-mem- 
brane covering  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  and 
extending  into  the  air-passages,  so  as  dan- 
gerously to  obstruct  the  passage  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  and  excite  spasinodic  exacerbations  of 
dyspnoea.  Sometimes,  on  the  first,  second,  or 
third  day  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  carried 
off  before  any  exudation  has  taken  place,  the 
patient  dying  in  a  state  of  profound  prostration 
from  primary  toxaemia.  The  dijjhtheritic  poison 
sometimes  kills  without  producing  the  diphthe- 
ritic pellicle. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  diphtheria  are 
general  and  locaL 

Thegmeral  symptoms  of  pharyngeal,  laryngeal, 
and  tracheal  diphtheria  are  those  of  the  general 
specific  disease  of  Which  they  are  local  manifes- 
tations. Wherever  the  false  membrane  is  situ- 
ated— whether  on  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  larynx, 
trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  nares,  eyelids,  vulva, 
vagina,  uterus,  anus,  or  on  a  wound,  ulcer,  or 
cutaneous  abrasion — its  nature  is  the  same. 
The  general  symptom  never  absent  is  prostra- 
tion ofetreiigth-.  the  local  symptom  absent  only 
in  a  very  few  exceptional  cases  is  the  formation 
of  false^membrane.  The  other  symptoms  of  most 
importance,  but  which  are  more  or  less  fre- 
quently absent,  are  albuminuria,  change  of  tem- 
perature, cutaneous  eruptions,  enlarged  glands, 
and  paralytic  affections, 

1.  Prostration  of  Strength.^iyna  is  a  constant 
symptom,  but  its  degree  is  very  variable;  Some 
patients  succumb  to  the  primary  shock  of  the 
poison.  In  rapidly  fatal  cases,  however,  there  are 
degrees  of  rabidity — there  is  a  gradation  of  cases 
from  those  in  which  death  takes  place  in  less 
than  a  day  without  any  characteristic  sign 
except  prostration,  to  others  in  which  time  is 
afforded  for  the  formation  of  false  membrane, 
and  the  development  of  some  or  all  of  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  above. 

2.  Formation  of  False-Membrane. — There  is 
always  an  exudation  of  false-membrane  unless 
the  patient  be  cut  off  before  there  has  been 
time  for  its  formation.  The  nature  of  the  false- 
membrane  has  been  already  briefly  described  in 
the  definition  of  diphtheria.     Its  existence  i« 
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sometimes  not  discovered  during  life ;  as,  for 
example,  in  those  rare  cases  in  frhich  the  exuda- 
tion commences  on  the  lining  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  occasions  death  by  asphyxia  before  it 
has  extended  upwards  to  visible  parts.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule — with,  however,  about  two  per  cent,  of 
exceptions — the  exudation  bpgins  on  the  tonsils 
or  pharynx,  and  next,  but  not  always  in  con- 
tiruity,  on  the  larynx.  From  one  to  five,  six, 
or  even  seven  days  may  elapse  between  the  first 
appearance  of  false-membrane  and  its  exudation 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

3.  Albtuninuria. — ^Albuminuria  is  very  com- 
monly met  with.  The  third  and  fourth  days  of  the 
disease  are  the  most  usual  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  symptom ;  but  it  may  occur  on  any 
day  from  the  second  to  the  twelfth  without  the 
occurrence  being  considered  unusual.  It  is  some- 
times permanent  for  days,  and  sometimes  con- 
tinues for  weeks  afterconvalescence  has  begun.  Its 
duration  is  from  one  to  sixty  days.  It  is  often 
intermittent,  and  still  more  frequently — without 
quite  ceasing — its  intensity  varies  at  dififerent 
periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  morbid  state  of  the  kidney, 
and — unlike  the  albuminuria  of  scarlatina— ^it  is 
not  associated  with  dropsy.  It  originates  in 
different  causes,  which  sometimes  operate  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination.  Probably  the  chief 
causes  are  the  rapid  waste  of  tissue  and  the 
altered  state  of  the  blood,  which  are  very  early 
eiFects  of  the  poison  of  diphtheria ;  there  conse-. 
quently  arises  a  sudden  necessity  for  an  enor- 
mous discharge  of  effete  matter  by  the  kidneys. 
Another  cause,  one  likewise  almost  always  in 
existence,  is  tlie  ingestion  of  aliment  much  in 
excess  of  assimilative  power;  the  intermittent 
character  of  this  cause  is  probably  the  explana- 
tion of  the  frequently  intermittent  character  of 
the  albuminuria.  A  pulmonary  cause  of  albu- 
minuria frequently  comes  into  operation,  as  in 
pneumonia,  and  during  the  death-agony  from  all 
diseases.  Obstruction  of  the  air-passages  by 
false-membrane  induces  albuminuria  by  produc- 
ing great  congestion  of  the  lungs  with  more  or 
less  asphyxia.  Finally,  a  renal  cause  may  occa- 
sionally exist  in  pre-existing  disease  of  the 
kidneys  ;  or,  secondarily,  in  their  simple  conges- 
tion from  the  strain  of  the  extra-work,  and  their 
functional  feebleness  through  general  deficiency 
of  innervation.  The  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  albuminuria  occurs  for  one  or  more  days 
is  about  one  in  three  cases  ;  but  the  proportion 
is  different  in  different  epidemics.  Albuminuria 
is  not  a  sign  of  danger ;  its  prognostic  signi- 
ficance belongs  not  to  itself,  but  to  its  cause  or 
causes. 

4.  Changes  of  Temperatitre. — High  tempera- 
tures prognosticate  danger;  but  moderate  or  even 
normal  temperatures  are  often  met  with  in  rapidly 
&tal  cases. 

6.  Cutaneous  EkwpHoni. — Eruptions,  varying 
much  in  appearance,  are  sometimes  seen  in  the 
course  of  diphtheria.  They  seldom  continue  more 
than  three  days,  and  are  sometintes  visible  for 
only  a  few  hours.  If  the  eruptions  themselves 
were  the  only  guides  to  diagnosis,  the  malady 
might  be  often  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  The 
eruptions  of  diphtheria  which  simulate  those  of 
scarlatina  are   sometimes  vesicular,  sometimes 
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like  urticaria,  and  sometimes  they  occur  in  bright 
red  patches  — rubeolar,  roseolar,  or  erythematous. 
They  are  not  followed  by  desquamation,  as  in 
scarlatina.  The  appearance  or  non-appearance 
of  these  eruptions  does  not  influence  the  prognosis. 
Kccbymoses  due  to  blood-poisoning  may  also 
occur,'  and  are  of  course  of  very  serious  import. 

6.  Enlarged  Glands. — Glandular  engorgement 
is  often  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  diph- 
theritic poisoning.  It  is  not  a  secondary  result 
of  the  throat-manifestation,  but  belongs  to  the 
general  disease  itself.  In  the  recent  epidemics 
of  Florence,  described  by  Morelli  and  Nesti, 
turgescence  of  the  cervical  glands  is  mentioned 
as  a  symptom  commonly  associated  with  general 
anasarca,  and  an  eruption  of  red,  pink,  and  dark 
red  points  on  the  face,  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen. 
This  eruption  was  sometimes  visible  for  only  a 
few  hours,  and  never  for  more  than  three  days. 

7. ,  Paralytic  Affections. — This  important  sub- 
ject is  only  named  in  this  its  natural  place,  its 
consideration  being  more  conveniently  reserved 
for  a  separate  article.     See  Paealtsjs,  Diph- 

THEBITIC. 

DiAONOsis. — When  diphtheria  has  proved  fatal 
too  soon  to  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  mani- 
festation of  its  characteristic  symptoms;  and 
also,  when  the  invasion-stage  is  insidious,  the 
diagnostic  difficulties  are  great.  Sann£  believes 
that  the  affection  designated  '  throat-l^erpes ' 
ijKfrpes  guttural)  by  Gubler  is  a  form  of  diph- 
theria, an  opinion  'which,  if  erroneous,  is  not 
easily  controverted.  The  difficulty  of  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  fuUy  explains  an  opinion, 
repeated  by  several  authors,  to  the  effect  that 
the  diphtheritic  nature  of  an  affection  cannot 
be  declared  with  certainty  till  the  membranous 
deposit  has  been  seen  to  extend  from  the  tonsils 
and  pharynx  to  the  respiratory  passages.  Some 
physicians,  among  whom  is  Trousseau,  think  that 
the  herpetic  nature  of  the  affection  is  estab: 
lished  when  an  eruption  of  herpes  appears  on 
the  lips.  Sanni  says  :  'Diphtheria  commences 
with  local  phenomena  which  are  very  varied :  the 
form  and  disposition  of  the  false-membrane  are 
insufficient  to  enable  us  to  predict  the  nature  of 
the  malady,  or  to  form  a  prognosis  regarding 
it.'  He  adds,  and  with  truth,  if  the  statement 
be  accepted  only  as  a  provisional  clinical  fact: 
'  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  aphorisms 
in  the  doctrine  of  diphtheria.'  Pathologically, 
liowever,  there  can  be  no  diagnostic  difiSouItjr  in 
these  cases ,  if  it  be  true,  as  an  increasing  number 
of  physicians  believe,  that  membranous  sore- 
throat  is  always  diphtheritic. 

PuoQNOsia. — The  younger  the  subject,  the  less 
are  the  chances  of  recovery.  This  arises,  from 
two  causes,  viz.,  the  smaller  power  in  infancy  to 
resist  depressing  influences ;  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  larynx  in  infancy  and  childhood.  The 
elements  of  prognosis  belong  in  part  to  the  in- 
dividual case ;  and  are  in  part  common  to  all 
the  cases  occurring  at  the  same  time  and  place, 

First,  in  respect  to  the  individual  element 
The  prognosis  .is  unfavourable  if  false-membrane 
has  been  deposited,  and  continues  to  be  formed 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  the  disease ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prognosis  is  favourable  if 
these  days  be  passed  without  formation  of  false- 
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taemtrane  on  the  air-passages  j  but  only  pro- 
visionally faTourable,  for  a  sudden  membranous 
invasion  of  the  air-passages  may  occur  during 
that  period.  If  at  the  seventh  day  the  air-pas- 
sages be  not  invaded,  if  there  be  adequate  cardiac 
power,  and  if  a  fair  amount  of  aliment  be  regu- 
larly assimilated,  the  prognosis  is  very  favourable. 
We  must,  however,  take  into  account  peculiari- 
ties of  constitution,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
disease  prior  to  the  attack  of  diphtheria,  and 
also  the  exact  significance  of  each  symptom  in 
respect  to  its  individual  gravity,  its  grouping 
with  other  symptoms,  and  the  period  of  the 
malady  at  which  the  prognosis  is  made. 

Secondly,  in  respect  to  surrounding  circum- 
stances. In  cold  damp  weather  the  mortality 
is  greatest.  The  medical  constitution  of  the 
season,  and  the  character  of  an  epidemic  greatly 
influence  prognosis.  In  some  epidemics,  in  which 
the  local  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  limited 
to  the  pharynx,  recovery  takes  place  in  nearly 
every  case.  In  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
France  in  1847,  the  mortality  was  91  per  cent. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1876  the  mortality  from 
diphtheria  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  was  79'79 
per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  six  preceding  years  it 
averaged  only  76'54  per  cent. 

Anatomioai,  Chakactebs. — The  lesions  found 
after  death  from  diphtheria  are  priTnary  and 
secondary.  The  primary  are  those  found  in 
persons  dying  during  the  natural  course  of  the 
disease ;  the  secondary  are  not  direct  results  of 
diphtheria,  but  are  consequent  upon  the  compli- 
cations and  retardations  of  abortive  convales- 
cence, 

1 .  Primary  lesions. — In  persons  who  die  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  disease,  in  whom 
there  are  no  complications,  and  in  whom  there 
has  not  been  time  for  the  formation  of  false- 
membrane,  the  only  morbid  appearance  found  on 
dissection  is  sanguineous  congestion  of  themucous 
membranes,  lymphatic  glands,  and  internal  or- 
gans. In  those  who  live  a  few  days  longer,  say 
till  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  a 
similar  state  of  congestion  is  met  with ;  and  there 
are  found  on  mucous  surfaces,  particularly  on  those 
of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  layers  of  the 
characteristic  pellicle.  The  only  primary  morbid 
appearances  of  diphtheria,  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  are  congestion  of  organs,  and  false-membrane 
on  certain  mucous  surfaces.  To  these  has  of 
course  to  be  added  a  dysorasia  of  the  blood,  which 
probably  exists  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
attack.  • 

2.  Secondary  lesions,  which  are  numerous, 
vary  according  to  the  nature  and  duration  of 
each  case.  It  is.  particularly  noteworthy  that  in 
the  secondary,  ansemia  replaces  the  hypersemia  of 
the  primary  morbid  conditions. 

To  the  general  statements  nowmade  in  reference 
to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  diphtheria,  there  are 
numerous  exceptions;  and  as  one  of  the  more 
important  of  them  may  be  specified  pseudo- 
membranous deposits  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
hepatisation  of  the  lungs  occurring  as  early  as 
the  second  or  third  day. 

A^  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  secondary  lesions 
of  diphtheria  is  subjoined  : — I^fmphaUe glands. — 
The  submaxillary  and  .parotid  are  the  most 
asually  and  the  most  acutely  affected  :  next  in 


order  of  frequency  come  the  superficial  cervical 
glands,  the  deep  cervical  glands,  and  the  mesen- 
teric glands.  Glands  sometimes  suppurate :  when 
this  takes  place  the  pus  is  generally  found  in 
small  circumscribed  dep6ts.  They  are  sometimes 
infiltrated  with  a  brownish  sero-sanguinolent 
fluid:  sections  of  glands  so  affected  resemble 
sections  of  the  healthy  spleen.  The  inner  ear. 
— This  is  sometimes  invaded  by  false-membrane, 
extending  from  the  skin  of  the  outer  ear,  or 
advancing  by  the  Eustachian  tube  from  the 
pharynx.  Comiective  tissue. — Sanguinolent  and  . 
sanguineous  efiusions  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  connective  tissue,  particularly  in  that  sub- 
jacent, to  mucous  membrane  coated  with  the 
diphtheritic  pellicle.  In  it  abscesses  are  also 
met  with,  in  the  contiguity  of  engorged  and 
suppurating  glands.  Muscular  tissue. — In  pro- 
tracted cases  of  paralysis,  the  muscles  of  the 
arms,  legs,  chest,  and  eye-ball  are  often  found 
to  be  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  fatty  or  waxy 
degeneration.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  is  likewise  sometimes  similarly  affected. 
Lungs. — Besides  the  primary  specific  lesions  wo 
may  find  on  dissection  anatomical  evidence  of 
simple  bronchitis,  pneumonia,,  and  pulmonary 
'apoplexy  having  occurred  as  secondary  affections. 
Trachea. — Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
trachea  has  .been  found  ruptured,  the  result  of  a 
desperate  struggle  for  breath.  In  tracheotomy- 
cases,  the  pressure  of  a  badly  adjusted  canula 
has  frequently  caused  ulceration  of  the  trachea. 
The  cicatrisation  of  the  ulcer  sometimes  pro- 
duces stricture  of  the  passage.  Mediastinum. — 
Abscesses  of  the  mediastinum  oecasionally  follow 
tracheotomy.  Kidneys. — A  form  of  superficial 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  resembling  the  char- 
acteristic lesion  of  scarlatinal  albuminuria,  is  said 
to  be  a  common  pathological  condition  in  diph- 
theria. Perhaps  \mi.ei  the  toTca  parenchymatous 
nephritis  many  cases  of  simple  hyperaBmia  are 
included.  The  condition  of  the  kidneys  in  diph- 
theria requires,  however,  further  investigation. 
The  granular  and  other,  degenerations  of  the  kid- 
ney described  as  having  been  met  with,  have  pro- 
bably no  peculiar  or  direct  relation  to  the  diph- 
theria. They  may  either  represent  disease  which 
existed  prior  to  the  diphtheritic  attack,  or 
disease  resulting  from  the  general  damage  to  the 
system  induced  by  that  attack,  just  as  it  might 
have  been  produced  by  an  att^k  of  some  other 
debilitating,  blood-disintegrating  malady.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  important  to  note  that  in 
patients  who  die  in  the  first  days  of  an  attack 
of  diphtheria  after  having  had  intense  albumi- 
nuria, the  only  discoverable  morbid  condition,  of 
the  kidney  is  moderate  or  considerable,  con- 
gestion. Sann^  explains  the  rarity  of  the  oc- 
currence of  oedema  and  cerebral  symptoms  in 
connection  with  diphtheritic  albuminuria  by  the 
fact  that  one  kidney  only  is  affected  and  not  both, 

as  in  scarlatinous  nephritis.    Nervous  a/stem. 

Even  when  death  has  been  preceded  by  pro- 
tracted paralytic  affections,  the  most  minute 
microscopic  examination  has  generally  failed 
to  detect  any  morbid  change  in  the  encephalon 
or  spinal  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  in  pro- 
tracted cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis,  various 
alterations  in  the  nervous  periphery  are  fre- 
quently found. 
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Pathology. — Diphtheria  is  a  poison-disease 
acting  primarily  upon  the  whole  system;  the 
exudation  of  oaeoplastio  lymph  is  a  manifest- 
ation of  the  general  poisoning,  and  not,  as 
Trousseau  taught,  an  infection  of  the  patient 
by  the  absorption  of  the  poisonous  material  of 
the  false-membrane.  Gangrenous  decomposi- 
tion of  the  false-membrane  sometimes,  how- 
eyer,  becomes  a  source  of  secondary  toxemia. 
The  poisoning  is  then  not  diphtheritic;  it  is 
simply  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  putrid 
matter, 

Tebatmbnt. — Few  diseases  more  severely  tax 
the  ingenuity  and  therapeutic  resources  of  the 
physician  than  diphtheria.  He  has  to  devise  and 
carry  out  innumerable  little  details — hygienic, 
dietetic,  and  medicinal — which  do  not  admit  of 
minute  description,  and  yet  upon  the  minutiae 
of  which  success  or  failure  frequently  depends. 
The  treatment  must  be  carried  out  on  a  rational 
basis,  no  special  trust  being  placed  in  nostrums, 
or  in  any  of  the  so-called  specifics  announced  in 
earlier  and  later  times,  and  some  of  which  are 
still  recommended  by  honest  enthusiasts  of 
limited  experience.  It  is  requisite  to  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  hygienic  surroundings  of 
the  patient.  From  the  first  it  is  necessary  that 
decided  and  well-considered  measures  be  carried 
out  to  support  life,  by  the  administration  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  of  easily  assimilated 
aliments.  JKedicines  whichfiave  a  depressing  in- 
fluence on  the  nervous  system,  or  which  tend  to 
produce  dyscrasia  of  the  blood,  are  to  be  rigidly 
avoided.  Prostration  of  strength  and  dissolution 
of  the  blood  are  conditions  which  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  every  case  of  diphtheria ; 
and  for  that  reason,  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
purging,  and  the  use  of  alkalies,  mercurials,  and 
antimonials  are  inadmissible. 

From  first  to  last  sustaining  and  recuperative 
treatment — alimentary  and  medicinal — is  the 
great  aim.  If  life  be  maintained  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  nature,  even  in  very  severe 
cases,  makes  a  decided  curative  e£fort :  in  other 
words,  when  the  disease  has  run  its  natural 
course,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  attempt  at  spon- 
taneous recovery.  The  moment  has  then  arrived 
when  the  physician  can  most  usefully  intervene 
with  his  culinary  and  pharmaceutical  resources. 
It  is  his  therapeutic  opportunity.  A  somewhat 
varied  and  well-planned  pepsinated  aliment  and 
ferruginous  medication,  which  had  up  to  that 
stage  produced  little  benefit,  will  then  wonder- 
folly  assist  nature  in  accomplishing  a  cure. 

The  principal  details  of  treatment  may  be 
considered  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  Hy- 
giene. 2.  Diet.  3.  Stimulants.  4.  Medicines 
administered  internally.  6.  Applications  to  the 
throat  and  air-passages.     6.  Tracheotomy. 

1.  Hygiene. — The  covering  of  the  patientmust 
be  light ;  and  yet  such  as  to  prevent  loss  of 
animal  heat.  The  placing  of  one  or  more  caout- 
chouc bags  filled  with  hot  water  under  the  bed- 
clothes, close  to  the  patient,  is  a  simple  and  an 
admirable  method  of  keeping  the  body  warm, 
and  of  enabling  the  windows  to  be  opened  from 
time  to  time,  without  risk,  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressing air-hunger,  when  there  is  obstruction 
of  the  air-passages,  intensified  by  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a  badly-ventilated  room.      The 


temperature  of  the  room  ought  to  vary  little^  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  F.  being  maintained. 
The  patient  ought  Vi  bo  carefully  screehed  from 
currents  of  air,  care  being  taken  that  free  venti- 
lation is  not  interfered  with.  -  A  thermometer 
and  a  steaming  kettle  are  indispensable  in  the 
room  of  the  diphtheritic  patient.  After  tracheo- 
tomy, the  maintenance  of  good  ventilation,  com- 
bined with  an  equal  temperature  and  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere,  is  a  paramount  necessity ;  ami, 
in  all  cases,  and  in  every  stage  of  cases  in  which 
there  exists  diphtheritic  sore-throat,  it  is  impor- 
tant, as  a  means  of  moderating  the  paroxysms 
of  glotto-pharyngeal  spasm,  that  the  air  inhaled 
be  soft  and  warm,  and  that  the  temperature  be 
equable.  Even  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  throat- 
affection  is  absent,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician 
to  take  the  measures  best  calculated  to  secure 
such  an  atmosphere  as  has  now  been  described, 
for  the  disease  may  at  any  moment  manifest 
itself  in  the  air-passages. 

2.  Diet. — Nutriment  is  urgently  demanded; 
butit  is  useless — nay,  it  is  mischievous — to  push 
attempts  at  alimentation  beyond  very  moderate 
limits,  so  long  as  the  malady  is  in  the  ascendant. 
Assimilation  is  then  very  nearly  at  a  standstill, 
as  is  shown  by  the  rapid  emaciatiba  which  goes 
on,  even  when  large  quantities  of  food  are  being 
put  within  the  patient,  and  likewise  also  by  the 
albumin  which  is  passed  with  his  urine.  The 
albuminous  urine  of  diphtheria  arises  from  dif- 
ferent causes ;  but,  speaking  in  general  terms,  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  it  arises  from  no  renal 
lesions,  and  is  the  expression  of  rapid  waste 
of  tissues  and  of  the  non-assimilation  of  food. 
Alimentation  is  the  most  important,  and  also  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  treatment.  Patients 
— even  intelligent  adults — often  resolutely  refuse 
food,  and  feel  intense  loathing,  excited  by  the 
mere  sight  or  mention  of  any  alimentary  sub- 
stance, and  the  food  taken  is  generally  rejected 
at  once  by  vomiting ;  or  if  retained  it  is  very 
sparingly  assimilated.  To  press  food  upon  chil- 
dren in  spite  of  their  loathing  of  it  is  generally 
injudicious :  to  press  it  upon  them  in  spite  of  their 
struggles  is  sometimes  even  dangerous,  as  the 
excitement  and  resistance  takes  more  strength 
out  of  the  already  prostrate  patient  than  can  be 
compensated  for  byforcibly  administered  aliment. 
We  ought  to  try  quietly  to  get  the  child  to  take 
frequently  small  quantities  of  milk  or  beef-tea ; 
and  when  we  fail,  we  must  give  enemata  of  beef- 
tea  and  brandy. 

The  food  given  to  diphtheritic  patients  ought 
to  contain  pepsine.  The  quantity  administered 
must  of  course  be  proportionate  to  thatof  the  food. 
In  respect  to  the  dose  of  pepsine,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  genuine  British  pepdna  foroi 
is  four  or  five  times  as  potent  a  digestive  as 
Boudault's  pepsine,  the  mixture  generally  pre- 
scribed in  France.  Pepsinated  pills  of  pounded 
raw  beef,  with  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  raw  or  slightly  roasted  beef,  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  keeping  patients  alive  while 
the  disease  is  expending  its  immediately  de- 
structive powers.  When  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  does  not  forbid  the  trial,  strong  egg- 
flips  may  be  given.  A  strong  egg-fiip  may  be 
made  by  beating  up  together  one  teaspoonful 
of  concentrated  Swiss  milk,  one  teaspoonful  ox 
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btnndy,  and  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  water. 
To  these  ingredients,  two  grains  of  pepsina  porai 
may  be  added.  Patients  -who  hare  moderately 
aeTere  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  convalescents, 
can  generally  take  such  semi-liquid  aliments  as 
panada  and  chicken  purh  [purie  d  ki  reine]. 
Occasionally,  but  not  generally,  patients  can 
take  cod-liver  oil.  Milk  ought  to  enter  largely 
into  the  diet  of  diphtheritic  convalescents.  In 
them,  as  in  all  convalescents,  it  is  an  admirable 
mainstay ;  but  there  are  some  few  cases  in  which 
it  does  not  agree. 

3.  Stimulants. — ^Diphtheritic  patients  emaciate 
rapidly ;  and  together  with,  as  well  as  before  the 
loss  of  flesh,  extreme  prostration  occurs.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  liberal  exhibition  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  imperatively  demanded 
as  the  principal,  and  when  food  is  rejected, 
as  the  only  means  of  supporting  life  during  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  disease.  This  great 
crisis  is  not  generally  prolonged  for  more  than  a 
few  days,  but  stimuk,nta  may  require  to  be  more 
or  less  relied  on  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes  for 
hours  or  days  it  may  be  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing more  than  stimulant^  of  which  the  best 
are  alcohol  in  some  form,  tea,  coffee,  and  the  juice 
of  meat.  When  all  kinds  of  food  and  stimulants 
excite  nausea  and  Vomiting,  it  is  necessary  to 
discontinue  for  a  time  nourishing  the  patient  by 
the  mouth.  For  some  hours — ^for  from  six  to 
twelve  hours — he  must  be  fed  entirely  by  the 
rectum,  so  that  the  stomach  may  have  an  interval 
of  complete  rest.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  precede  renewed  attempts  at  feeding 
by  the  mouth,  by  one  or  two  doses  of  creasote 
and  oxalate  of  cerium.  Both  can  be  given  in  very 
small  bulk,  which  is  a  great  advantage ;  and  no 
other  ga^tro-sedatives  act  less  as  depressants  of 
the  general  system.  The  ordinary  so-called  crea^ 
sote  of  commerce  is  bad  carbolic  acid,  which,  in 
place  of  allaying,  frequently  excites  nausea  and 
vomiting.  If  pure  creasote  cannot  be  obtained, 
pure  carbolic  acid  may  be  substituted  for  it. 
The  creasote  may  be  given  made  into  pill  with 
breadcrumb ;  and  the  oxalate  of  cerium  either 
in  the  form  of  pill,  or  wrapped  in  moistened 
wafer-paper  as  a  pulpy  bolus.  The  proper 
quantity  of  creasote  to  give  at  one  time  is  from 
half  a  drop  to  two  drops,  and  of  oxalate  of  cerium 
from  two  to  four  grains.  In  the  twenty-four 
hours  we  may  administer  as  a  maximum,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  from  six  to  eight  drops  of 
the  former,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  grains 
of  the  latter.  Of  the  crystals,  liquefied  by  heat, 
one  drop  is  given  in  a  tablespoonfnl  of  thin 
wudilage.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  remedies 
now  mentioned  have  failed,  the  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth in  two  or  three  successive  doses  of  ten 
grains  each  may  succeed.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  nausea  is  so  urgent  a  symptom 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  any  medicines,  to  over- 
come it.  We  must  then  trust  entirely  to  the  ap- 
plication of  warm  poultices,  sinapisms,  or  tur- 
pentine-stupes to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  or  the  adminis- 
tratiou'  of  an  enema  containing  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia,  is  another  method  of  allaying  nausea 
and  vomiting,  in  the  gastric  irritability  of  fever 


and  other  diseases,  but  which  is  only  applicable 
in  a  limited  number  of  oases  of  diphtheria,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  asphyxia  is' far  advanced 
and  is  advancing.  The  quantity  of  hydrochlorate 
to  be  administered  in  clyster  depends  much  on  the 
age  of  the  patient.  Sixty  drops  of  the  Liquor 
hydrochloratia  morphise  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia  may  be  given  by  the  rectum  to  an  adult, 
while  from  five  to  ten  drops  is  a  sufficient  dose 
in  clyster  for  a  diild  under  ten  yeats  of  age. 
Besides  allaying  nausea  and  vomiting,  such  a 
clyster  soothes,  diminishes  the  severity  of  spas- 
modic dyspnoeal  paroxysms,  and  gives  the  sufferer 
rest. 

4.  Medicines  administered  intemalh/  are  usu- 
ally employed  either  to  accomplish  some  parti- 
cular object ;  or  to  exercise  a  curative  influence 
on  the  general  disease. 

There  is  another  special  object  for  which  in- 
ternal medicines  are  given,  namely,  the  detach- 
ment and  expulsion  of  false  membranes  from  the 
air-passages.  For  this  purpose  the  administration 
of  emetics  has  been  considered  by  many  as  one 
of  the  essential  parts  of  the  treatment  of  laryn- 
geal, tracheal,  and  bronchial  diphtheria.  Their 
use  is  unquestionably  indicated  in  certain  cases, 
yet  the  range  of  their  utility  is  very  limited. 
There  are  two  circumstances  which  obviously 
limit  the  advantages  obtainable  by  emetics ;  first, 
if  administered  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  at  any  stage  when  there  exists  great 
prostration,  the  vomitive  efforts  excited  must  act 
most  prejudicially  when  they  do  not  produce  the 
desired  result  of  expelling  the  false-membrane 
from  the  air-passages^they  must  difaw  danger- 
ously upon  the  waning  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  diminish  his  chances  of  pulling  through "with 
the  aid  of  tracheotomy.  Herein  lies  a  greit  limi- 
tation of  the  use  of  emetics,  because  the  cases 
are  exceptional  in  which  the  blockade  of  the  air- 
passages  is  effectually  relieved  by  vomitive  ac- 
tion; and  when  no  such  relief  is  obtained,  the 
violent  efforts  excited  by  emetics  only  produce 
unmitigated  evil — a  large  withdrawal  of  remain- 
ing vital  power.  Again,  unless  the  exudative 
stage  of  the  disease  be  ended,  theejeetion  of  false- 
membrane  affords  only  a  brief  temporary  respite, 
for  new  layers  are  speedily  deposited  to  replace 
those  which  have  been  thrown  off.  These  con- 
siderations show  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
benefit  can  be  obtained  from  vomitive  action,  and 
how  much  evil  may  accrue  to  the  patient  when 
that  action  is  violent.  Should  it  be  judged  ex- 
pedient to  induce  vomiting,  the  emetic  selected 
ought  to  be  one  which  generally  acts  quickly  and 
certainly,  and  which  if  it  fail  to  act  will  not  pro- 
duce dangerous  irritation  of  the  intestines  or 
great  depression  of  the  system.  Tartar-emetie 
must  not  be  employed.  Sulphate  of  copper,  an 
emetic  much  recommended  by  Trousseau  and 
others  Tinder  the  circumstances  now  being  con- 
sidered, is  also  objectionable;  because  if  it  'does 
not  promptly  cause  vomiting,  it  will  be  nearly 
certain  to  excite  enteritis  and  formidable  diar- 
rhoea. Ipecacuan  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are  perhaps 
the;  safest  emetics  to  administer  to  a  diphtheritic 
patient. 

The  repetition  of  dose  after  dose  of  any 
emetic  is  dangerous  practice  in  diphtheria.  For 
example,  we  may  give,  without  apparent  effect, 
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Buccessive  doses  to  a  semi-asphyxiated  patient 
whose  functional  life  is  dormant;  and  seeing  that 
we  give  him  no  relief  in  the  way  hoped  for,  we 
proceed  as  our  last  chance  of  saving  him  to 
admit  air  into  the  lungs  by  tracheotomy.  Forth- 
with the  vital  powers  awake,  and  tlie  accumulated 
doses  speedily  act  with  violence — the  patient  has 
been  saved  by  tracheotomy  only  that  he  may  die 
of  pharmaceutical  poisoning. 

Dr.  SannA  (Traiti  de  la  Diphtherie,  Paris, 
1 877)  suggests  that  the  recently  discovered  medi- 
cine apomorphia  might  be  tried  as  an  emetic  in 
diphtheria.  It  possesses  properties  which  seem 
to  recommend  it  very  specially  in  this  disease; 
This  drug  is  administered  hypodermioally.  It 
acts  very  rapidly — in  from  three  to  five  minutes : 
and  supersedes  or  greatly  reduces  the  duration  of 
the  period  of  nausea.  It  frequently  succeeds  when 
other  emetics  have  failed  to  act.  The  advantiiges 
which  it  possesses  are,  therefore,  facility  of  ad- 
ministration, rapidity  of  action,  and  less  fatigue 
to  the  patient.  The  only  objection  to  its  general 
use  is  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it.' 

Another  suggestion  of  Dr.  SannA  is  noteworthy. 
He  proposes  that  trial  be  made  of  jaborandi, 
given  internally,  as  a  means  of  producing  de- 
tachment of  the  false  membrane. 

The  medicines  which  have  a  curative  influence 
on  the  general  disease  are  few  in.  number.  Cer- 
tain medicines — preparations  of  iron,  for  example, 
are,  under  certain  circumstances,  particularly, 
■  useful  in  diphtheria. 

Of  the  medicines  which  have  had  in  their  day 
repute  as  specifics,  or  as  agents  of  high  thera- 
peutic value,  but  have  now  nearly  ceased  to  be 
so  esteemed,  a  few  may  be  briefiy  mentioned. 
Bromine  and  ita  compounds,  sulphuret  of  potash, 
copaiba  and  cubebs,  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphite 
of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbolic  acid,  sali- 
cylic acid,  chlorodyne,  calomel,  quinine,  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  and  many  other  medicines, 
have  all  been  proclaimed  as  specifics,  or  at  least 
as  wonderfully  potent  in  the  cure  of  diphtheria. 
Perchloride  of  iron  has  a  decidedly  beneficial 
action  under  certain  circumstances;  but  this 
action  it  possesses  in  common  with  other  pre- 
parations of  iron.  It  neither  arrests  nor  modifies 
the  character  of  the  malady  in  its  early  and  most 
perilous  stages ;  but  its  utility  is  unquestionable 
as  an  adjuvant,  when,  in  the  natural  course  of 
the  disease,  a  spontaneous  curative  tendency  has 
begun  to  manifest  itself. 

6.  Applications  to  the  Tlaroat  and  Air-passages. 
— With  a  view  to  detach,  dissolve,  or  destroy  false- 
membrane,  a  greatdiversityof  topicalapplications 
have  been  employed.  Trousseau,  and  those  who 
wrote  under  his  inspiration,  strongly  recommended 
destruction  of  the  false-membrane  by  various 
caustics  and  solvents.  In  the  (1868)  edition  of 
his  Clinical  Lectures  which  was  in  the  press  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  Trousseau  insists  that 
the  topical  treatment  is  pre-eminently  the  best 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  adding  that  it  is  as 
much  indicated  in  this  disease  as  in  malignant 
pustule.  Fortunately  this  doctrine  is  no  longer 
in  vogue,  and  when  topical  treatment  is  still  em- 
ployed in  France,  it  is  now  seldom  by  caustics 
or  any  irritating  substances.  Sann^  writing  in 
1877,  expresses  the  general  sentiment  of  French 
physicians  when  he  says : — '  Cauterization  is  now 


generally  abandoned :  it  has  serious  drawbacks : 
it  is  dangerous :  it  is  useless.' '  The  practice  of 
attempting  to  destroy  the  false  membrane  by 
caustics  and  powerful  solvents  is  unquestionably 
mischievous.  It  irritates  the  parte  and  increases 
the  exudative  tendency.  Jhe  free  application  of 
the  officinal  glycerine  of  borax,  by  means  cf  a 
camel's-hair  brush,  is  at  least  harmless,  andseent 
to  loosen  the  membranous  patches.  Frequentlj, 
washing  out  the  mouth  with  this  preparation, 
diluted  with  from  four  to  eight  parts  of  water,  is 
agreeable  to  most  patients,  and  is  useful  from  the 
local  soothing  which  it  produces.  A  very  dilu- 
ted solutitin  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  equally 
innocuous,  and  as  a  mouth-wash  is  pleasant  and 
cleansing.  Lime-water  and  lactic  acid,  used 
separately  or  mixed,  exercise  a  powerful  solvent 
action  on  the  false-membrane  ;  and  were  it  pos- 
sible to  apply  them  to  it  without  their  coming 
in  contact  with,  and  thereby  irritating  the  con- 
tiguous mucous  surface,  they  might  be  used  with 
advantage,  or  at  least  with  impunity.  A  small 
quantity  of  lactic  acid  added  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  pure  glycerine  or  to  the  glycerole  of 
borax  —  one  part  to  fifty  of  glycerine  ^-is  a 
favourito  topical  application  with  some  practi- 
tioners, and  is  one  which  may  be  used  without 
fear  of  doing  any  harm.  Catheterism  of  the 
larynx,  and  injection  of  solvents  into  the  trachea, 
are  now  generally  looked  upon  as  objectionable 
measures.  They  still  have,  however,  their  advo- 
cates. Dr.  Young  of  Florence  states,  as  the  result 
of  large  experience,  that  he  has  seen  much  benefit 
result  from  throwing  into  the  throat  every  hour, 
by  means  of  a  ball  spray-apparatus,  a  solution 
of  three  drachms  of  lactic  acid  in  eight  ounces  of 
lime-water. 

Notwithstanding  much  that  has  been  written 
in  a  contrary  sense,  a  careful  review  of  the 
subject  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  very  little 
advantage  is  derived  from  internal  local  applica- 
tions, that  they  are  often  exceedingly  mischievous, 
and  ought  never  to  be  used  withaut.the  greatest 
circumspection.  They  do  not  curtail  or  greatly 
modify  the  natural  course  of  the  general  disease ; 
and  the  local  benefits  which  they  can  confer  are 
limited  to  soothing  the  parts,  and  slightly  dirni- 
nishing  the  obstruction  of  the  air-passages. 
Moist  warmth  applied  externally  to  the  throat 
gives  much  comfort  and  is  in  no  way  iiijurioiia.' 
Only  soothing,  or  at  least  non-irritating  sub- 
stances are  admissible  as  internal  applications. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  topical  'applica- 
tions can  hardly  ever  bo  employed  in  young 
children  without  exciting  resistant  struggles,' 
which  agitate  and  exhaust  the  patient.  The  risk 
of  incurring  this  danger  .often  forbids  their 
employment. 

6.  Tracheotomy. — Besides  the  perils  of  the 
general  disease — prostrating  toxa;mia,diffioult  nu- 
trition, and  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  respiratory 
muscles — the  patient  has  the  special  risk  of  dying 
asphyxiated  from  obstruction  of  the  air-massages 
by  false-membrane.  This  terrible  danger  is  one  of 
very  common  occurrence.  When  nature  and  art 
have  failed  to  remove  or  effectually  lessen  the 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  lungs,  the  physician  has  to  decide  whether 
there  be  any  reason  against  hisgiving  the  patient 
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a  chance  of  life  by  making  an  entrance  for  the 
air  below  the  membranous  obstruction.  If  this 
one  remaining  chance  remain  in  any  degree,  how- 
ever small,  he  is  bound  to  offer  it  to  his  patient. 
Sometimes  no  such  chance  remains.  'What  con- 
ditions exclude  the  possibility  of  saving  life  by 
tracheotomy  ?  That  is  the  question.  It  is  not 
whether  the  case  be  a  favourable  one  for  opera- 
tion; for  every  diphtheritic  patient  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly bad  subject  for  any  surgical  operation. 
The  simple  question  i? : — Qoes  tracheotomy  give 
the  smallest  chance  of  life  to  a  patient  who 
without  tracheotomy  must  inevitably  die  from 
asphyxia  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  may,  as 
a  rule,  be  given  in  the  affirmative,  if  the  obstnio- 
tion  be  not  below  the  situation  in  which  tracheo- 
tomy is  performed.  If  this  rule  be  followed,  the 
operation  wiU  often  be  performed  in  very  despe- 
rate circumstances — circumstances  in  'which  the 
probabilities  of  success  are  very  small  compared 
with  those  of  non-success.  When  the  pseudo- 
membranous afiection  extends  to  the  bronchici 
tubes — when  pneumonia  exists — when  the  diph- 
theria is  an  immediate  sequel  of  measles,  scarla- 
tina, or  typhoid  fever — when  the  asthenia  is  ex- 
treme— or  when  the  patient  is  phthisical — the 
probability  of  the  operation  saving  him  is  small ; 
and  yet,  in  most  unfavourable  examples  of  the 
classes  now  mentioned,  success  has  been  obtained. 
John  Bose  Cobmack. 

DIPHTHBBITIO.^Eelating to  diphtheria. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  membrane  farmed  in 
diphtheria ;  and  it  is  also  associated  with  certain 
symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
such  as  diphtheritic  paralysis.    See  Cboupous. 

BIPIiOE,  Diseases  of.  See  Skuxl,  Diseases 
of. 

DIPLOPIA  (SiirXior,  double,  and  Kirro^uoi, 
I  SBe). — Double  vision.  See  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

DIPSOMAWIA  (Sf+o,  thirst;  and  fimta, 
madness).  —  Sinon.  :  Oinomania  ;  Fr.  Manie 
ibrieuse,  or  eraptUeuee  •  Ger.  TrwakstuM. 

Definition. — An  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  characterised  by  a  craving,  generally 
periodic,  for  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants. 

.ffinoLOGT. — This  peculiar  condition  maybe 
brought  on  by  a  course  of  intemperate  drinking ; 
but  it  is  seldom  the  result  of  liiat  cause  alone, 
and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  persons  who  have 
never  been  intemperate  previous  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  morbid  craving.  The  occurrence  of 
this  form  of  insanity,  as  of  other  degenerative 
nervous  diseases,  may  generally  be  traced  in  the 
family  history  of  the  patients.  But  sunstroke,  a 
blow  on  the  head,  or  other  direct  injury  to  the 
brain  may  excite  it;  and  it  maybe  Symptoinatie  of 
epilepsy,  orofstructuraldiseaseofthe brain.  It 
may  be  developed  at  any  period  of  adult  life ; 
but  most  frequently  declares  itself  during  the 
pubescent  and  climacteric  periods. 

Sthpioms. — ^An  instability  of  character  and 
indications  of  peculiar  nervous  irritability  may 
generally  be  recognised  as  having  preceded  the 
distinct  development  of  the  craving.  It  is  also 
nsnal  to  find  such  persons  as  are  predisposed  to 
the  disorder  abnormally  sensitive  to  the  influence 
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of  stimulants.  Sometimes  very  small  qjuautities 
of  alcohol  produce  appreciableintoxication.  The 
duration  of  the  periods  of  craving  is  variable ; 
but  most  commonly  they  last  one  or  two  weeka. 
The  remissions  continue  for  periods  varying  from 
two  to  twelve  months.  During  the  period  of 
craving  the  whole  moral  being  is  enthralled  by 
the  morbid  desire ;  and  the  regard  for  truth, 
decency,  or  duty  is  generally  altogether  lost. 
Moderate  indulgence  in  a  stimulant  may  bring 
on  the  morbid  craving ;  but  the  desire  is  fire- 
quentJy  developed  without  any  such  introduction. 
Members  of  the  household  in  which  a  patient 
lives  can  indeed  often  recognise  the  indications 
of  a  coming  attack  by  a  restlessness  and  depres* 
sion  which  precedes  any  such  indulgence.  During 
the  intervals  the  patient  seems,  except  when 
the  brain  has  been  weakened  by  frequent 
attacks,  to  recover  completely;  and  he  gene- 
rally displays  great  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
resist  the  tendency  in  future.  Eepeated  attacks 
always  produce  a  permanent  degradation,  both 
intellectual  and  moral ;  and  if  the  patient  live 
long  enough  he  lapses  into  a  state  of  dementia. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  some  cerebral  lesion, 
of -which  the  dipsomania  had  been  symptomatic, 
manifests  itself  in  paralytic  or  convulsive  symp- 
toms; and  the  appearance  of  such  phenomena 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  modification  of  the 
craving. 

Diagnosis. — True  dipsomania  may  easily  be, 
and  often  is,  confounded  with  more  habitual 
drunkenness.  In  dipsomania,  however,  there  is, 
as  a  fundamental  condition,  a  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  brain  which  manifests  itself  irre- 
spective of  external  circumstances  of  temptation. 
In  habitual  drunkenness  the  craving  consists 
mainly  in  a  desire  to  keep  up  a  condition  of 
stimulation  to  which  the  brain  has  become 
accustomed.  The  habit  is  the  result  merely  of 
compliance  with  a  vicious  custom,  and  there  is 
no  such  periodicity  or  independence  of  external 
influences,  in  the  symptoms  as  is  found  in  the 
true  disease. 

TfiBATMENT.  — -  Prolonged  abstinence  from 
stimulants,  and  adherence  to  the  tonic  regimen, 
are  the  only  measures  from  ■which  any  ameliora- 
tion can  be  hoped  for.  It  is  seldom  possible  to 
restrain  the  gratification  of  the  craving  without 
seclusion  in  an  asylum  or  some  similar  institu- 
tion; and.  even  when  such  compulsory  restraint 
has  been  successfully  enforced  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  morbid  tendency  is  seldom  eradicated. 
The  present  state  of  British  law  does  not,  how- 
ever, permit  us  to  confine  either  the  dipsomaniac 
or  habitual  drunkard  imless  something  more  moi^ 
bid  than  an  abuse  of  stimulants  can  be  alleged. 
And.  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  lavf  could  be 
enacted  ■which  would  be  effectual  ■without  being 
open  to  serious  abuse.  Public  attention  has, 
however,  been  lately  very  earnestly  directed  to 
the  subject,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  something 
■will  be  done  towards  rendering  efficient  treat- 
ment possible.  John  Sibbald. 

piSOKBTE  (discerno,  I  separate). — This 
adjective  is  used  in  reference  to  certain  cut.aneous 
eruptions  in  ■which  the  spots  or  pustules  are 
separate  from  each  other;  for  example, discrete 
small-poz. 
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DISOUTIEM'TS  (^dUcutio,  I  drire  a-roy). 

Definition. — Local  applications,  -which  are 
supposed  to  remove  the  congestion  and  effusion 
of  inflamed  parts,  and  the  swelling  of  the  skin 
over  them. 

'  Endmbration. — The  chief  discutient  measures 
or  agents  are: — ^Friction;  Pressure;  Mercury 
and  its  preparations ;  Iodine  and  its  prepara- 
tions, including  the  Iodides  of  Potassium,  Lead, 
and  Cadmium. 

Uses. — These  remedies  are  generally  applied 
over  enlarged  joints,  enlarged  glands,  or  cystic 
tumours.  The  most  powerful  amongst  them  are 
mercury  and  iodine  and  their  preparations,  either 
alone  or  in  comhination.  Their  action  is  aided 
by  heat  and  pressure.  The  eflFect  of  the  former 
is  seen  in  the  Indian  treatment  of  goitre,  which 
consists  in  ruhbing  iodide  of  mercury  ointment 
over  the  tumour,  aai  exposing  the  patient  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  warmth  of  a  large 
fire.  The  beneficial  effects  of  pressure  are  ob- 
served in  the  diminution  which  takes  place  in 
enlarged  and  swollen  joints  under  the  application 
of  mercurial  ointment  or  strapping,  the  frictfon 
with  the  hand  in  applying  the  ointment,  and  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  strapping  greatly  in- 
creasing the  eflcaey  of  the  mercurial  preparation 
in  removing  swelling.    See  Fkiction. 

T.  Latjdeb  Bkunton. 

DISSA3S  {dis,  from,  and  aise,  ease). — Fr. 
Maladie;  Ger.  Kranhheit. 

DEHHinoN. — Disease  may  be  defined  as  a 
deviation  from  the  standard  of  health  in  any 
of  the  functions  or  component  materials  of  the 
body.     See  Patholoqt. 

The  expression  '  a  disease '  is  frequently  used 
with  reference  to  a  supposed  unit  of  causation. 
Thus,  it  may  be  applied  to  some  simple  phe- 
nomenon, for  example,  neuralgia,  when  that  phe- 
nomenon is  the  sole  effect  of  a  cause  ;  or  it  may 
include  many  concurrent  or  consecutive  resultant 
phenomena,  such  as  those  of  syphilis  or  typhoid 
fever. 

GrENEEAL  CoNSTDEHATioNS It  is  woU  known 

that  changes  of  function  and  of  structure  are 
brought  about  and  influenced  by  a  great  variety 
of  agencies.  These  agencies,  some  of  which  act 
from  within,  others  from  without,  are  recognised 
as  the  causes  of  disease.  Such  changes,  whether 
they  be  functional,  affecting  more  especially 
the  vital  properties  of  the  body,  or  structural, 
affecting  its  physical  properties,  constitute  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  Disease,  which  is  hence 
called  respectively /wBcfe'oMai  or  structural.  These 
changes  are  merely  the  evidence  of  an  altered 
or  perverted  action,  which  is  then  in  operation 
or  has  already  Occurred,  the  nature  of  which  is 
considered  under  the  head  of  pathology.  When 
these  deviations  from  health  can  be  recognised 
during  life  they  are  described  as  the  symiptomi 
or  signs  of  disease.  For  example,  when  a  person, 
after  exposure,  it  may  be  to  wet  or  to  cold,  or 
both,  is  found  to  have  an  increased  temperature, 
with  a  quick  pulse  and  perverted  secretions,  and 
to  complain  of  thirst,  and  pain  at  the  joints  with 
effusioii  in  and  around  them,  we  say  that  such 
person  is  laboxiring  under  disease,  and  we  call  it 
'  rheumatism,'  because  that  name  has  been  as- 
signed to  a  oomplexus  cf  deviations  from  health, 
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such  as  those  then  presented  by  this  individual. 
When  typhoid  poison  has  been  introduced  into 
the  body,  it  leads  in  like  manner  to  a  number  of 
functional  and  structural  changes,  which,  taken 
together,  constitute  what  we  call  'typhoid  fever,' 
Or  again,  under  ceKain  circumstances  there  ap- 
pears to  be  generated  in  the  ^stem,  whether  as 
the  result  of  a  tendency  acquired  befoM birth  or 
by-habitsof  life,  anagency  which,  acting morbi- 
fieally,  produces  a  series  of  phenomena  which  we 
call '  gout.'  These  several  forms  of  disease  may 
be  classified  in  groups,  arranged  in  accordance 
wJth  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them,  their 
nature,  their  seat,  their  duration,  &c.  Eules  are 
laid  down  for  the  modes  of  distinguishing  or 
diagnosticating  one  disease  from  another;  for 
prognosticating,  as  far  as  may  be,  their  result ; 
and  for  their  prevention  and  treatment. 

Thus  it  comes  that  the  discussion  or  description 
of  any  particular  disease  consists  of  an  account  of 
the  causes  that  give  rise  to  it,  or  its  .ffiiioLoat; 
the  changes  of  structure  or  of  iiinction  which 
constitute  it,  that  is,  its  Anatomical  Chabactebs 
and  Patholoqt  ;  the  phenomena  attending  these 
changes,  otherwise,  the  Symptoms  and  Sighs  of 
the  disease ;  the  facts  that  serve  to  distinguish 
this  particular  disease  from  other  diseases,  that 
is,  its  DiAQNOSis ;  the  means  of  forecasting  its 
progress  and  termination,  which  constitute  its 
Pkognosis;  and  finally  the  measures  by  which 
it  may  be  prevented,  relieved  or  removed,  that 
is,  its  Treatment.  Throughout  this  work  the 
various  diseases  are,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
discussed  upon  this  uniform  plan. 

As  thus  understood — and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member it — Disease  is  an  abstraction  or  relation, 
and  not  an  entity  having  a  special  and  inde- 
pendent existence.  Physiology  has  in  recent 
days  diffused  a  clear  and  penetrating  light  over 
many  of  the  processes  of  life  in  health,  which 
were  previously  dark  and  obscure.  Pathology, 
which  is  physiology  applied  to  the  study  of  un- 
healthy function  and  structure,  anxiously  follows 
the  footsteps  of  the  sister  science.  We  are  there- 
fore not  hoping  and  believing  too  much  when  we 
express  our  conviction,  that  the  time  is  not  re- 
mote when  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  those  early 
and  minute  changes  which  constitute  disease,  and 
the  causes  which  give  them  origin,  and  that  we 
shall  thus  be  enabled  to  define  in  a  more  philo- 
sophic and  practical  form  what  disease  really  is. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  be  content  to  work 
upon  the  phenomena  before  us,  to  investigate 
so  far  as  we  can  the  causes  of  disease,  how  to 
recognise  its  presence  and  its  nature,,  how  to 
estimate  its  progress  and  its  duration,  and  finjally 
how  to  prevent  its  occurrence  or  to  cure  it  when 
it  has  occurred.  These  varied  and  important 
points  will  be  found  discussed  as  above  stated 
under  suitable  headings,  in  the  articles  imme- 
diately following,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  wort 
E.  QuAiN,  M.D. 

DISEASE,  Causes  of. —  Definitiok.— 
Whatever  is  capable  of  damaging  thei  structure 
of  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body,  or  interfering 
with  its  iunction,  may  be  a  cause  of  disease. 
This  definition  implies  that  such  i  causes  are 
numerous,  and  that  of  many  science  is  yet 
ignorant.     To  give  a  succinct  account  of  them 
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is  therefore  difficult,  nor  is  this  difficulty  dimi- 
nished by  the  fact  that,  in  most  diseases,  we  can 
trace  a  succession  or  combination  of  causes. 

6tEKEBAL  Classification.  —  The  causes  of 
disease  have  been  divided  into  (1)  Predisposing 
op  Semote,  (2)  ExcUing  or  Proximate,  and  (8) 
Determining.  Illustrations  will  explain  what  is 
meant  by  these  terms  :— Two  individuals  are  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  typhus  in  equal  degree ; 
one,  wearied  by  bodily  and  mental  labour, 
'catches'  the  disease— that  is  to  say,  his  con- 
dition has  predisposed  him  to  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  malady;  the  other,  in  vigorous  health, 
escapes  the  contagion — the  exciting  cause  of 
disease.  Predisposition  in  fact  prepares  persons 
by  rendering  them  more  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  exciting  causes  of  disease.  Many  per- 
sons are  predisposed  to  emphysema  because  of 
hereditary  taint;  in  them  the  air  they  breathe 
is  day  by  day  an  exciting  cause  of  this  disease ; 
they  contract  a  bronchitis  which,  by  its  attendant 
cough,  determines  the  malady.  Such  illustrations 
might  be  extended  to  a  multitude  of  diseases, 
and  justify  the  division  of  causes  which  the  older 
physicians  made.  Predisposition  may  be  in- 
herited i  or  it  may  be  acquired,  and  be  due  to 
various  accidental  causes.  In  most  cases  there 
is  a  combination  of  predisposing  causes ;  in  a 
man,  for  example,  lowerSd  by  fatigue,  want  of 
food,  and  exposure,  debauch  will  readily  excite 
an  attack  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  much  is 
due  to  predisposition,  but,  though  many  factors 
unite  in  the  predisposition  to  disease,  it  is  pos- 
sible in  most  cases  to  estimate  the  part  played  by 
each.    See  Phedisposition  to  Disease. 

Moreover  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
predisposing  from  exciting  causes.  Predispo- 
sition carried  to  excess  becomes  an  exciting 
cause  of  disease,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a 
combination  of  both.  There  are  certain  distinct 
exciting  causes — ^for  example,  heat,  cold,  or  in- 
juries of  various  kinds,  but  most  of  these  can 
claim  a  predisposing  power.  The  contagia  of 
the  acute  specific  diseases  and  parasites  are  good 
examples  of  direct  exciting  causes. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  tne  subject  of  .ffitio- 
logy,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to'  separate  de- 
finitely predisposing  &6m  exciting  causes  of 
disease.  The  writer  will  endeavour  rather  to 
indicate  as  far  as  possible  under  the  head  of  each 
factor  of  causation  the  direction  in  which  it 
especially  acts. 

I.  Age.— This  has  a  most  important  influence 
as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease.  In  Wagner's 
Manual  of  General  Pathology  the  periods  of  age 
are  thus  subdivided : — 

(1)  Nursing  age  (infancy)— from  birth  to  7th- 

10th  month. 

(2)  Childhood— from  1st  to  2nd  dentition. 

(3)  Boyhood — ^from  2ud  dentition  to  puberty. 

(4)  Adolescence — ^from  puberty  to  20th-25th  year. 

(5)  Early  manhood — ^from  25th  to  45th  year. 
(«)  Later  manhood — from  46th  to  60th  year. 
(7)  Old  age— from  60th  onwards. 

•  This  division  is  excellent,  but  in  no  definition 
is  there  more  need  to  look  out  for  exceptions 
than  in  that  of  age.  The  term  age  is  strictly 
comparative ;  some  individuals  are  old  at  forty, 
others  young  at  sixty.    Persons  fail  with  regard 


to  particular  organs  while  young  in  years  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  others  acquire  an  increased 
power  in  the  same  as  years  advance,  of  which 
the  brain  aJibrds  an  apt  illustration.  The  minor 
organs  of  the  body  betray  the  like  peculiari- 
ties, and  in  the  early  decay  of  the  teeth,  the 
changes  in  the  hair  and  the  skin,  we  meet  with 
indications  of  old  agei  though  the  individuals 
are  young  in  years.  But,  generally,  the  pre- 
dispositions of  the  young  and  old  are  striking 
by  their  contrast.  The  young  are  exempt  from 
fatty  degenerations,  which  are  so  common 
amongst  those  of  advanced  life,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, many  diseases  amongst  them  are,  ceierit 
parilnis,  less  deadly ;  and  not  only  does  age,  by 
reason  of  the  changes  which  naturally  occur 
as  life  goes  on,  predispose  to  disease,  but  all 
Oxitward  conditions  become  changed.  Children — 
speaking  generally — are  apt  to  suffer  from  acute 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  mucous  tracts,  glan- 
dular diseases,"  skin-diseases,  tuberculosis  of 
acute  type,  scrofulosis,  and  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints traceable  to  improper  feeding,  bad  ven- 
tilation, overcrowding,  and  to  hereditary  taint 
From  acute  tuberculosis  the  aged  are  almost  en- 
tirely exempt,  and  they  do  not?  suffer  from  here- 
ditary taint  nearly  so  frequently  as  the  young. 
The  very  young  and  the  very  old  are  equally  sub- 
ject to  bronchial  catarrh,  and  the  mortality  from 
this  disease  at  each  extreme  of  life  is  exceed- 
ingly great.  But  in  the  young  the  predisposi- 
tion to  this  affection  is  almost '  invariably  asso 
ciated  with  a  predisposition  to  catarrh  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  and  to  diseases  which  indicate 
a  general  constitutional  depression ;  while  in  the 
old  bronchial  catarrh  is  predisposed  to  by  a 
degenerative  change  in  the  lungs  themselves,  or 
in  the  air-passages.  In  childhood  there  is  an 
active  stage  of  growth  and  development,  and 
when  one  important  organ  is  affected  the  others 
suffer  with  extreme  rapidity ;  the  excito-motory 
system  is  greatly  developed,  and  hence  arises  a 
predisposition  to  spasmodic  diseases — for  ex- 
ample, to  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  to  general 
or  partial  convulsions  during  the  excitement  of 
dentition.  In  the  old  the  tetideney  to  spasm 
decreases,  and  convulsions  become  much  less 
marked.  Some  of  the  exanthemata,  especially 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  pertussis,  are  more  com- 
mon amongst  children  than  adults,  which  is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  clasp 
nave  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  those  diseases, 
and  are  thus  proof  against  them.  Kickets  also 
is  essentially  a  disease  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood. 

The  onset  of  puberty  is  a  constant  source 
of  predisposition  to  disease,  for  with  it  comes  a 
complete  transformation  in  the  men  thiljand  physical 
characters,  so  that  the  individual,  if  not  very  care- 
fully watched,  deviates  from  even  the  most  perfect 
health  into  a  permanent  tendency  to  disease.  The 
system  at  this  period — especially  in  the  case  of 
females — is  frequently  unable  to  bear  anything 
which  interrupts  or  interferes  with  its  activity. 
The  generative  organs  undergo  great  changes, 
and  with  them  the  whole  moral  and  physical 
nature  is  altered.  At  this  period  of  life  there  is 
a  predisposition  to  both  bodily  and  mental  dis- 
eases. In  fact,  perversions  of  any  organ  or  faculty 
may  be  started,  and,  once  started,  they  are  apt  to 
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BOntinue ,  so  that  there  is  established,  literally 
speaking,  a  permanent  predisposition  to  disease, 
and  this  predisposition  swells  Tory  largely  the 
list  of  affections  which  are  dealt  with  under  the 
generic  term  Hysteria.  Lung-affections — except- 
ing pure  bronchitis — are  more  common  at  and 
shortly  after  the  time  of  puberty  than  in  previous 
years  ;  but,  excepting  in  the  instance  of  phthisis, 
hereditary  taint  is  less  manifested  than  during 
childhood.  Even  hereditary  epilepsy  is,  if  post- 
poned beyond  early  years,  likely  to  be  postponed 
to  the  period  of  adult  life. 

As  has  been  said,  the  degenerations  of  organs 
and  tissues  begin  to  show  with  much  uncertainty, 
but  after  the  fortieth  year  of  life  we  almost  in- 
variably meet  with  one  or  other  of  them.  Their 
degree  and  their  consequences  vary  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  individual — with  his  habits,  tem- 
perament, occupation,  and  likeinfluences.  Diseases 
of  the  large  vessels  are  especially  common  at  this 
epoch,  such  as  aneurisms  of  the'aorta  and  of  the 
large  arterial  trunks  in  the  extremities.  Hence- 
forward all  the  diseases  peculiar  to  advancing  age 
become  common.  The  results  of  previous  disease 
are  now  declared  by  a  decided  predisposition  to 
exciting  causes  which  have  been  hitherto  with- 
stood. Old  age  is  a  relative  term.  A  man 
is  old  and  predisposed  to  trifling  excitants 
because  his  lungs  have  lost  their  elasticity,  or 
his  brain  its  regularity  of  circulation,  or  his 
heart  its  vigour — in  each  of  these  cases, 
as  in  a  host  of  others,  the  predisposition  is 
strictly  one  of  degeneration.  Again,  inherited 
diseases  do  not  declare  themselves  in  some 
cases  till  the  later  years  of  life,  and  of  this  car- 
cinoma is  a  striking  example.  The  old  are  pre- 
disposed to  lowering  diseases — low  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis ;  and  to  a  variety  of  nervous  affections 
which  the  vigorous  can  resist.  In  them  the 
failing  heart-power  tells  a  tale ;  they  are  the 
subjects  of  general  vascular  dilatation  ;  and,  in 
short,  they  succumb  to  insignificant  exciting 
causes,  because  of  the  general  or  partial  decay  of 
the  tissues  and  textures  of  the  body. 

2.  Heredity  is  a  prolific  source  of  predis- 
position. There  is  amongst  men  not  only 
an  inheritance  of  such  proniinent  diseases  as 
phthisis,  but  of  peculiarities  in  the  manner 
they  meet  and  pass  through  minor  ailments. 
Thus,  in  families  with  a  'nervous  history,'  we 
meet  with  predisposition  to  headaches  of  ner- 
vous type,  irregularities  of  digestion  in  the 
form  of  diarrhcea  and  vomiting,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  conditions  which  have  of  late  been 
ascribed  to  vaso-motor  disturbances.  The 
members  of  some  families  live  long  in  spite  of 
exposure  to  almost  every  exciting  source  of 
mischief,  and  contrast  most  favourably  with 
others  who,  as  far  as  one  can  determine,  have 
all  things  in  their  favour.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  effects  of  syphilis,  malformations,  gout,  the 
haemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  tuberculosis  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Of 
many  minor  complaints  there  is  less  certainty; 
but  it  is  exceedingly,  probable  that  persons  are 
predisposed  to  bronchitis  and  other  catarrhs  by 
inheritance.  It  is  acknowledged  that  epilepsy 
descends  from  parent  to  child,  and  that,  in  feet, 
individuals,  because  of  heredity,  are  often  the 
subjects  of  nervous  diseases  excited  by  causes 


which  those  free  from  taint  are  enabled  to  throw 
off  readily.  The  various  forms  of  insanity  are 
striking  examples.  It  is  supposed  that  the  in- 
heritance lies  in  the  tissues  themselves— that 
there  is  a  something  in  the  tissue-elements  which 
predisposes  to  certain  diseases  in  certain  families. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  even  a  predis- 
position by  inheritance  to  the  acute  specific 
diseases — such  as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria, 
and  some  remarkable  occurrences  in  this  country 
strongly  bear  out  this  view. 

3.  Intermarriage. — Intermarriage  certainly 
predisposes  to  disease,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine how  far  its  predisposing  powers  extend, 
Breeders  of  first-class  animals  practise  inter- 
marriage, and  thereby  develop  speed,  quality, 
and  endurance  in  the  offspring.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  this  practice  of  breeders  of  race- 
horses is  eminently  successful  for  the  time,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  th  at  the  permanent  results 
are  good.  We  are  bound  to  look  not  only  to 
the  immediate,  but  to  the  ultimate  results  of 
intermarriage — in  short,  to  decide  whether  in 
termarriages  predispose  to  disease,  to  the  injury 
of  the  community.  But  no  rule,  free  from  ex- 
ception, can  be  laid  down  on  this  subject,  for 
beyond  all  doubt  many  intermarriages  have  led 
to  both  physical,  moral,  and  mental  advantages. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  malformations  are  handed 
down,  and  that  where  these  are  marked  in 
families  it  is  injudicious  for  persons  to  inte> 
marry.  Where  also,  for  example,  serious  diseases, 
such  as  phthisis,  have  been  met  with  on  botli 
sides,  it  is  most  advisable  that  intermarriage 
should  not  take  place. 

4,  Ses. — There  are  great  differences  in  the 
organs  and  functions  of  the  sexes,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  great  contrast  in  their  predisposition  to 
disease.  The  female  is  more  delicately  constructed 
than  the  male,  and  those  organs  which  the  two 
sexes  possess  in  common  differ  in  weight  and  in 
'fineness;'  and  a  general  consideration  at  once 
indicates  that  the  female  is  less  fitted  than  the 
male  to  resist  many  exciting  causes  of  disease. 
This  is  particularly  evident  at  climacteric  periods 
of  life ;  with  the  onset  of  puberty  girls  suffer 
far  more  than  males,  and  especially  from  a 
variety  of  reflex  spasmodic  disorders,  which 
require  but  little  provoflation  for  their  develop 
ment.  All  the  phenomena  classed  under  the 
head  of  hysteria  often  occur  at  this  period.  At 
the  same  time,  and  shortly  afterwards,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  to  persistent 
constipation,  to  peculiar  attacks  of  neuralgia — 
especially  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  to  acute 
rheumatism,  lapsing  into  the  subacute  or  chronic 
kind.  Ansemia  and  chlorosis  are  also  common 
at  the  period  of  puberty,  and  if  then  neglected 
they  are  apt  to  persist,  and  predispose  the  indi- 
vidual still  more  to  disease. 

Even  so  early  as  the  period  of  puberty  the 
external  circumstances  of  the  sexes  differ,  and 
on  this  depends,  in  a  certain  measure,  the 
difference  in  their  predisposition.  Education, 
domestic  habits  and  customs,  and,  above  all, 
occupation,  play  an  important  part.  But,  under- 
lying these  outside  influences,  there  is  inherent 
in  the  sexes  a  difference  in  predisposition ;  fo* 
when  they  are  exposed,  as  often  happens,  to  the 
same  surroundings,  they  suffer  from  vridely  ecpo- 
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rated  diseases.  Males  are  more  subject  to  epi- 
lepsy, tetanus,  gout,  diabetes,  locomotor  ataxy, 
vesical  diseases,  and  acute  lung-affections,  than 
females.  The  list  shows  that  occupations  which 
involve  hard  mental  and  bodily  work  and  con- 
stant exposure  explain  some  of  the  varieties 
in  predisposition.  It  is  probable  that  females 
are  more  freqxiently  ailing  than  males,  but  very 
often  their  illnesses  are  associated  with  the 
menstrual  functions,  and  are  trifling  in  degree, 
and,  though  more  males  are  born  than  females, 
towards  tie  later  years  of  life  the  average  of  the 
sexes  becomes  more  equally  balanced,  because 
the  mortality  of  males  is  greater  than  that  of 
females.  It  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  fact 
that  pregnancy  and  lying-iu  predispose  females 
to  diseases  from  which  males  are  entirely  exempt ; 
and  tliat  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
sexes  as. regards  venereal  affections,  both  as  to 
predisposition  and  the  effects  of  that  predisposi- 
tion. 

6.  Temperament  is  important  as  predispos- 
ing to  disease.  Persons  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment are  disposed  to  congestions  of  organs,  and 
haemorrhages,  on  comparatively  smallprovocation. 
Phlegmatic  individuals  are  the  subjects  of  those 
diseases  which  are  readily  excited  by  want  of 
mental  and  bodily  energy  and  activity.  A  third 
set  belong  to  the  nervotis  temperament ;  they  are 
easily  excited  and  easily  depressed,  so  that  excite 
ants  cause  either  a  form  of  hysteria  or  hypochon- 
driasis, for  example.  The  predisposition  amongst 
this  class  is  constantly  met  with  in  diseases  of 
an  acute  character.  Nervous  persons  suffer 
quickly  from  delirium  and  other  brain-symptoms, 
which  aggravate  and  render  dangerous  an  other- 
wise hopeful  malady.  In  the  acute  specific 
diseases  this  is  particularly  manifested ;  nervous 
people  are  undoubtedly  predisposed  to  them,  and 
when  once  attacked  are  predisposed  to  dangerous 
complications.  PracticaJlywe  meet  with  'mixed' 
temperaments,  though  one  perhaps  especially 
prevails.     See  Teicpebaiosnt. 

6.  Climate  and  Locality.  —  These  differ 
widely  in  their  predisposition  to  disease.  Persons 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  particular  cli- 
mate frequently  suffer  when  transferred  to  one 
differing  from  it;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
sick  often  benefit  by  change.  Particular  diseases 
flourish  in  particular  climates,  and  particular 
organs  suffer.  In  the  tropics  various  endemic 
fevers  prevail  which  are  unknown  in  this  country, 
for  they  cease  to  exist  when  the  temperature 
sinks  below  a  certain  level  (about  60°  Pahr.). 
Frost  very  often  cuts  short  epidemics  in  our  own 
country  in  like  manner.  Particular  organs  are 
predisposed  to  disease  by  climate — the  liver  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  lungs  and  the  kidneys  in 
regions  where  the  temperature  is  capricious. 
Climiites  differ  as  regards  air — whether  moist 
or  dry,  hot  or  cold ;  but  besides  these  things 
the  topography  must  be  considered,  and  the 
elevation  of  districts.  Plains,  mountains,  and 
valleys  have  various  predisposing  influences,  and 
while  much  of  such  influence  depends  on  the 
configuration  of  the  country,  no  little  is  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  No  better  proof  of  the  latter 
fact  can  be  given  than  that  yielded  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  has  shown  that  where 
I.  proper  system  of  drainage  of  soil- water  is  carried 
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out,  the  tendency  to  pulmonary  diseases  is  very 
greatly  diminished.  Olaysoils  are  cold  and  damp, 
and  favour  diseases  aruiised  by  those  combined 
agencies ;  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  readily  drain 
themselves,  are  warm  and  dry,  and  thus  far  tend 
to  protect  those  who  live  on  them  against  disease. 
Climates  are  also  modified  by  trees,  rocks,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.  Detritus  carried  down  by  streams  and 
deposited  along  their  banks  or  at  their  estuaries, 
has,  like  ground  vegetation  and  its  decay,  an  un- 
doubted predisposing  influence.  Particular  dis- 
tricts also  predispose  to  certain  diseases.  Cretinism 
is  most  common  in  close  valleys ;  urinary  calculus 
is  endemic  in  many  districts  of  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere.  In  some  circumscribed  areas 
in  Scotland,  in  Norfolk,  and  other  districts, 
individuals  are  especially  liable  to  stone.  The 
influences  of  climate  are  well  shown  by  the 
electric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  some 
persons  are  so  predisposed  that  they  can 
foretell  a  thunderstorm  by  the  change  in  them- 
selves. Fogs  in  large  cities  depress  most  people ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  diseases 
may  be  traced  to  a  predisposition  which  'bad 
weather '  has  started.  Alcoholism  has  been  pro- 
voked in  this  way.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
under  the  head  of  climate  there  are  many  combin- 
ing influences,  which  affect  the  moral,  mental,  and 
bodily  nature  of  individuals,  and  through  one  or 
all  may  predispose  to  disease.  In  this  country, 
and  probably  elsewhere,  those  who  dwell  on 
mountains  are  less  liable  to  disease  than  the 
dwellers  on  plains ;  marshy  plains  especially 
predispose.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  not  climate  alone  which  varies  the  pre- 
disposition amongst  persons  residing  in  different 
regions,  for  their  habits,  diet,  &c.,  differ  far 
more  than  the  climate  in  which  they  dwell, 
and  predisposition  to  disease  should  never  be 
ascribed  solely  to  climatic  conditions  unless 
accidental  influences  have  been  investigated  and 
eliminated.'    >Sf8e  Climatb. 

7.  Tovm  and  Country. — The  influences  of 
town  and  country,  as  predisposing  to  disease,  re- 
quire a  separate  consideration.  With  them  may 
be  considered  dwellings,  and  a  variety  of  minor 
sources  of  predisposition.  The  mortality  of  coun- 
try districts  is  less  than  that  of  towns,  but  towns 
differ  in  this  respect  amongst  themselves.  The 
health  of  the  largest  city  in  Great  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, compares  favourably  with  any  of  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  and  with  many  rural  com- 
munities. It  is  easyto  understand  that  differences 
must  depend  on  the  occupation,  food,  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  on  their  external  surroundings 
— air,  light,  drainage,  and  like  conditions,  In 
large  towns  occupations  are  more  lowering  than 
in  country  districts ;  while  the  physical  and  men- 
tal strain  is  greater,  and  has  fewer  interruptions. 
Late  hours,  intemperance,  and  prostitution  prevail 
in  towns  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  these  ills  are  less 
frequent  in  the  more  remote  districts.  In 
towns  overcrowding  checks  ventilation,  makes 

'  Imperfect  drainage  leads  to  what  are  popularly  known 
as  '  damp  walls '  in  dwellings,  and  thus  predisposes  to 
pulmonary  diseases  by  inteatering  with  ventilation— in 
fact,  by  preventing  the  admission  of  pure  air  into  such 
dwellings.  This  truth  bears  out  the  teachings  we  have 
derived  from  Dr.  Buchanan's  investigations  at  Ely  and 
elsewhere. 
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drainage  difficult,  so  that  subsoils  become  satu- 
rated, clouds  the  atmosphere  -with  smoke  and 
dust,  intermingles  the  seXes  (amongst  the  lower 
classes)  so  that  succeeding  generations  are  stunted 
in  their  development,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways  predisposes  to  disease.  But  in  some  towns 
these  evils  have  been  obviated  by  sanitary 
measures,  and  as  a  consequence  towns  often  pre- 
dispose less  than  country  districts  to  diseases  due 
to  defective  drainage  and  overcrowding.  Some 
startling  illustrations  of  this  fact  have  occurred 
since  sanitary  science  has  been  acknowledged  to  be 
of  national  importance.  In  villages,  for  instance, 
reputedly  ■  model,'  epidemics  of  disease  associated 
with  defective  drainage  and  evil  domestic  arrange- 
ments have  decimated  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
virulence  of  these  epidemics  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  those  met  with  in  large  towns.  The 
latter  are  now-a-days  for  the  most  part  better 
drained  than  country  districts ;  thus  milk-epi- 
demics of  typhoid  fever  have  been  imported  into 
large  cities  from  isolated  farms  where  the  drain- 
age alone  seemed  to  be  at  fault.  Amongst  children, 
rickets,  scrofula,  and  tuberculosis  are  far  more 
prevalent  in  town  than  country.  The  mortality 
amongst  young  children  is  far  greater  fn  towns 
than  country  districts.  Adulterations  are  an 
evil  in  large  communities,  affecting  people  of 
aU  ages.  From  many  of  these  country  districts 
are  free,  and  especially  is  this  true  as  regards 
milk.  So  while  dwellers  in  the  country  may  have 
bad  drainage  and  bad  houses,  they  have  pure  air 
as  a  rule,  every  opportunity  of  breathing  it  out 
of  doors,  and  unadulterated  milk.  Even  the 
alcoholised  drinks  in  many  country  districts  are 
home-made  and  harmless  when  compared  with 
the  adulterated  raw  spirits  taken  by  the  lower 
classes  of  large  towns. 

8.  Hygienic  Conditions. — One  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  disease  coming  under  this 
head  is  want  of  cleanliness.  To  this  is  due  a 
variety  of  skin-diseases,  such  as  eczema  of  the 
scalp  in  children,  diseases  caused  by  pediculi, 
&c.  It  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the 
skin  generally,  and  by  it  even  a  common 
cold  is  modified.  Clothing  is  a  part  of  this 
subject.  Insufficient  clothing  is  a  most  im- 
portant source  of  predisposition,  amongst  the 
rich  as  well  as  amongst  the  poor ;  for,  though 
the  climate  of  this  country  is  so  variable,  cor- 
responding adaptations  of  dress  are  for  the  most 
part  neglected.  Flannels  worn  day  and  night  also 
predispose  to  disease.  Clothing  is  used  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  heat,  which  occurs  in  three  ways 
— by  radiation,  conduction,  and  evaporation,  and 
a  careful  adaptation  enables  us  to  modify  these 
sources  of  loss  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  a  pre« 
disposition  to  disease.  There  is  probably  more 
care  taken  in  tropical  climates  to  regulate  the 
heat  of  the  surface  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  A 
very  common  cause  of  predisposition  to  disease  is 
neglect  of  proper  bedding.  Deficient  ventilation 
and  overcrowding  are  prolific  sources  of  mischief. 
Overcrowding  without  ventilation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  our  chief  cities  and  towns ;  and  not 
only  is  it  in  their  homes  and  workshops  that  popu- 
lations are  overcrowded,  but  in  their  places  of 
recreation,  such  as  theatres,  and  in  their  places 
of  religious  worship.  Briefly  it  may  be  said 
tliat  overcrowding  predisposes  to  moral,  mental. 


and  physical  deterioration ;  to  epidemic  diseases, 
and  especially  to  typhus  fever;  to  pulmonary 
aiiections ;  and  to  a  variety  of  nervous  diseases. 
By  lowering  the  wiorafe  of  popalatiSns  it  increases 
all  other  predispositions,  and,  in  fact,  passes  into 
an  active  exciting  cause  of  disease. 

9.  Occupation. — This  is  a  common  cause  of 
disease,  and  is  often  associated  with  want  of 
proper  hygienic  conditions.  The  overcrowded 
in  work-rooms  breathe  an  impure  air,  an  air 
loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  irritant  particles,  and 
various  exhalations,  and  thus  are  liable  to  disease. 
Miners  breathe  an  air  laden  with  carbon  j  knife- 
grinders  inhale  fine  particles  of  metals ;  marble- 
polishers  and  masons  are  in  the  same  plight; 
in  all  three  cases  occupation,  combined  with 
neglect  of  hygienic  precautions,  leads  to  pulmo- 
nary diseases.  Occupation  is  in  many  cases  a 
direct  exciting  cause  of  disease;  for  example, 
workers  in  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  lead,  the 
mineral  acids,  &c.,  suffer  from  the  poisonous 
effects  of  these  substances.  Bat  oftentimes  they 
escape  the  direct  influences,  yet  are  subjeetlo  a 
predisposition  to  various  diseases,  as  a  couse- 
quence  of  their  occupation.  Various  other  occu- 
pations, such  as  those  of  tailors,  shoemakers, 
milliners,  and  brain-workers,  predispose  to 
disease  in  different  ways. 

Too  much  work  and  too  little  work  (mental  or 
bodily)  predispose  distinctly  to  disease.  Con- 
tinued overwork  reduces  the  system  generally, 
and  special  organs  in  particular,  according  to 
its  nature.  A  coachman,  who  uses  for  many 
hours  his  pectoral  muscles  in  driving,  suffers 
chiefly  in  them  when  he  has  an  attack  of  mus- 
cular rheumatism.  So  also  those  who  use  the 
brain  too  much  in  intellectual  work  are  pre- 
disposed to  functional,  and  even  to  organic 
derangements  of  the  nervous  centres.  Physicil 
overwork  is  often  conjoined  with  exposure  and 
improper  or  irregular  food-supply,  and  the  com- 
bination has  a  marked  effect.  It  has  so  predis- 
posed armies  to  disease  that  their  ranks  have  heen 
decimated  by  fevers,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis, 
far  more  than  by  the  cannon  or  by  the  sword. 
Not  a  few  medical  men  have  been  affected  hj 
the  contagia  of  the  acute  specific  diseaies,  be- 
cause when  exposed  to  them  they  were  worn  out 
by  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  and  by  pro- 
tracted fasting.  Over-work  reduces  the  ner- 
vous power,  and  thereby  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  healthy  status.  On  the  other  hand 
a  sluggish  use  of  the  mind  and  body  are  favour- 
able to  disease,  and  some  persons  are  so  con- 
stituted that  they  cease  to  be  safe  when  their 
minds  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  active  eiei 
cise;  and  the  very  fact  that  they  substitute  an 
abnormal  intellectual  employment  is  proof  of 
this  truth.  And  what  is  true  of  the  mind  is 
true  of  the  body.  A  sudden  change  from_  active 
bodily  exercise  to  bodily  laziness  predisposes 
largely  to  disease. 

10.  .  Air.  —  The  question  of  air  has  aheady 
been  alluded  to,  in  considering  climate,  occupation, 
town  and  country,  overcrowding,  &c.,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  much  more  on  ite 
aetiological  effects.  Air  influences  the  predisposi- 
tion to  disease  according  to  its  degree  of  rarefac- 
tion, moisture  or  dryness,  warmth  or  coldness, 
and  the  impurities,  mechanical  or  chemical,  which 


iuay  adulterate  it.  In  ths  article  Cumatb  many 
of  these  atmospheric  conditions  are  fully  dwelt 
apon.and  their  tendencies  explained.  Impurities 
in  the  ait  are  exceedingly  prevalent;  and 
mechanical  substances  suspended  in  it  can 
excite  irritable  conditions  qf  the  _  air-passages 
which  may  pass  on  to  inflammation,  and  even 
destruction  of  the  lungs.  Throat  and  laryn- 
geal affections  are  a  comnion  consequence  of 
these  impurities.  All  these  chiefly  occur  amongst 
certain  dasses  whose  occupation  loads  the. air 
with  fine  particles  as  already  described.  There 
s  scarcely  a  mineral  used  in  the  arts  which 
cannot,  by  inhalation,  pxclte^  or  predisjjbse  to 
disease.  The  air  may  also  he  rendered  impure 
by  chemical  agencies,  and  the,  moment  the 
normal  proportion  of  its  elements  is  disturbed 
it  becomes  a  source  of  disease,  Excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  especially  an  element  of  mischief 
— causing  headache,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous 
depression.  The  presence  of  ammonia  and 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  attended;  by  Jike 
results.  The  human  economy  iS(  however, 
so  framed  that  its  organs  can  often  very 
rapidly  throw  off  the  evil  effects  of  these 
gases  when  breathed  in  overcrowded  rooms,  &c., 
so  that  no  permanent  mischief  is  established. 
Poisoned  air  plays  a  part  in  the  production  of 
scrofula,  anffimia,  and  lowered  conditions  gener- 
ally; but  it  is  an  incomplete  comprehension  of 
the  causes  of  these  conditions  to  set  down  all  to 
this  one.  The  air,  also,  may  be  poisoned  by 
other  gases,  such  as  earburetted  hyi;ogen. 

The  atmosphere  is  modified  by  currents — 
sometimes  to  the  relief,  sometimes  to  the  danger 
of  mankind.  Winds  can  remove  sources  of  con- 
tagion— they  can  '  clear  the  air.'  But  they  can 
also  bring  contagion  into  localities  accor(^g.  to 
many  authorities.  Cholera  and  other  diseases 
have,  it  is  said,  followed  aerial  currents — that,  is, 
h?,ve  been  carried  by  them.  East  winds ,  are  a 
prolific  cause  of  disease ;  tliey  excite  it  directly, 
and  carry  off  healthy  individualB,  even  though 
the  cold  be  not  extreme.  Sometimes  westerly 
winds  have  a  dangerous  influence,  and. in  the 
winter  of  1877-1878  a  wave  of  disease,  having 
many  of  the  characteristics  of 'influenza*,  was 
carried  across  England  by  a  west  wind. 

11.  Previous  Disease. — Previous  disease 
often  predisposes  to  the  same  or  to  some  other 
affection,  and  no  clinical  history  is .  of  value 
unless  it  includes  a?  account  of  former  ill- 
nesses. In  d.i£&cult  and  doubtful  cases  a  true 
statement  of  these  often  gives  the  clue  to  diag- 
nosis, and  even  patients  themselves  are  alive 
to  the  value  set  upon  an  accurate  account,  of 
their  life-ailments.  An  attack  ,oj.  croupous 
pneumonia  predispos,es  to  rec^irrencp,  especially 
during  the  twelve  months  succeeding  the.attack; 
and  it  may  leave  behind  a  predisposition  ex- 
tending far  bejrqnd  the  original  dis.ease,  Choreai 
acute  rheumatisSi,  tonsillitis,  and  ^epilepsy  tend  to 
recur,  as  also  do  the  ordinary  convulsions  of  chil- 
dren ;  but  in  all  these  and  many  qtlier  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  part  played 
by  derived  predisposition,  because  ^n  .all  the 
primary  predisposition  may  be  the  main  agent 
in  ,  the  subsequent  attacks.  Ifl  jpractipal 
medicine  it  is  distinctly  recognised ,  that  ceiT 
tain  diseases   predispose   to   disease,    and    i^ 
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their  case  recurrence  is,  very  properly,  jealously 
guarded  against.  Pertussis  is  supposed  to  pre- 
dispose to  measles,  and  viae  versa.  There  is 
distinctly  a  connection  between  chorea,_  rheu- 
matism, and  scarlet  fever,  and  these  diseases 
may  follow  one  another  in  anjr  order.  Again, 
previous  disease  may  leave  behind  pathological 
lesions  •which  remain  in  abeyance  until  excited 
by  causes  which  the  healthy  individual  could 
readily  withstand.  Pertussis  often  ends  to  all  ap- 
pearances favourably,  but  afterwards  the  patienta 
may  suffer  from  severe  lung-affections,  upon  tri- 
fling exposure  to  exciting  influences.  Calcareous 
deposits  in  the  lupgs  may  excite  a  new  catarrhal 
phthisis ;  hepatic  mischief  followed  by  collection 
of  gall-stones  in  the  gall-bladder  may  cause 
peritonitis  and  other  diseases.  Slight  complaint^ 
ate  even  more  marked  in  their  predisposing 
powers  than  serious  diseases.  On  the  other  hand, 
previous  disease  sometimes  protects  individuals 
and  communities ;  fo;  example,  vaccination  can 
save  nations  from  the  most  terrible  of  scourges. 
In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  pertussis, 
merles,  &c.,  an  almost  perfect  immunity  is  ac- 
quired hy  those  who  have  already  suffered  from 
them.  Of  course,  as  with  small-pox,  no  one 
denies  that  second  attacks  of  these  diseases  do 
occur,  but  such  attacks  are  ■wholly  exceptional. 

12.  mental  and  Moral  Conditions. — Bad 
news  may  cause  sudden  death,  or,  short  of 
this,  may  interfere  mth  the  functions  of  par- 
ticular organs.  Sudden  mental  -worry  may 
excite  dangerous  interference  with  digestion,  or 
start  an  abnormal  cardiac  rhythm.,.  Erighthas 
turned  the  hair  .white  within  a  few  days  or  hours 
in  healthy  persons.  Mental  and  moral  shock  can 
check  or  increase  the  flow  of  urine,,  and,  in 
fact,  can  affect  all  the  excreting  and  secretr 
ing  organs  of  the  economy.  Mental  overwork 
,can  excite,  per  se,  brain-conditions  of  a  dangerous 
nature,  such  as  hypersemia  or  anjemia,j  and  even, 
it  is  said,,  meningitis  of  simple  or  tubercular 
form,  according  to  the  inherited  predisposition. 
Undue  or  sudden  emotional  disturbances  can  ex- 
cite s^ious  mischief,  just  as  they  can  predispose 
to  it.  Again,  the  mind  is  affected  by  imitative 
influen^ces ;  thus  chorea  is  excited  in  some  indi- 
viduals by  watching  choreic  movements,  and  a 
single .  hysterical  patient  may  arouse  in  others 
symptoms,  almost  identical  with  her  own.  Tho 
sul^ect  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  mental  and 
inoral  state  pn  disease  is,  however,  too  wide  to 
be  here  dweltupon. 

J?.  External  FhysicalOonditlonB. — These 
a,ce  very  numerous  as  exciting  causes  of  disease, 
yiolenfe  over-exertion  can  cause  hemise,  hsemor-r 
rhages,  as  from  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  cerebral 
congestions,  and  even  ruptures  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart,  and  in  one  or  all  of  these  cases  lead 
directly  to  death.  Over-exertion  with  the  voice 
may  .be  followed  by  pharyngitis  or  laryngitis. 
Syncope  has  occurred  in  the  most  healthy  from 
violent  exertion  in  hill-climbing,  in  boat-racing, 
walking  and  running  .matches,  &c.,.  acute  dila- 
tation of  the  ventricles  probably  occurring. 
Various  forms  of  direct  injury  are  frequent 
causes  of  disease, 

14.  Foisons, — Poisonous  gases  are  powerful 
excitants  of  disease,  and  so  are  poisons  generally, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  inorganic.    They 
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may  kill  quickly   or  excite  a  disease  of  long- 
continued  or  even  permanent  nature. 

15.  Temperature. — Heat  and  cold  carried  to 
excess  may  prove  fatal  at  once.  The  influences 
of  severe  cold  are  desorited  undei  the  heading 
COLD,  and  it  is  only  with  the  diseases  excited  ty 
heat  and  cold  in  the  everyday  acceptation  of 
these  terms  that  we  shall  deal  here.  Long-con- 
tinued heat  lowers  the  vital  powers,  and  may 
excite  such  diseases  as  slight  eczema  of  a 
simple  character,  or  such  grave  affections  as  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Heat 
may  kill  suddenly,  as  in  sun-stroke,  or  excite 
cerebral  mischief  just  short  of  death;  while  in 
persons  of  tubercular  diathesis  it  may  induce 
tubercular  meningitis;  and  even  more  gfeueral 
effects  follow  severe  local  applications  of  heat. 
Hoderate  heat  applied  to  the  back  often  de- 
presses the  heart  even  to  syncope.  Choleraic 
attacks  in  this  country  usually  are  associated  with 
exposure  to  immoderate  heat. 

Cold  is  the  most  common  cause  of  disease  in 
temperate  climates,  especially  in  the  changeable 
climate  of  this  country.  It  can  excite  disease 
directly,  and  can  affect  probably  all  the  organs 
of  the  body,  causing  either  disturbed  function 
or  organic  mischief.  Cold,  when  severe, 
contracts  the  vessels ;  interferes  with  the  circu- 
lation, and  all  vital  activity;  and  in  this 
way  may  cause  death.  But  it  is  with  moderate 
degrees  of  cold  we  have  chiefly  to  deal.  A 
momentary  exposure  to  a  cold  draught  is  as 
frequent  an  excitant  of  disease  as  general  ex- 
posure for  a  long  time.  A  cold  draught  playing 
on  the  cheek  may  cause  facial  paralysis,  sore 
throat,  or  bronchitis ;  that  is  to  say,  cold  applied 
locally  may  excite  disease  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  application  or  in  distant  organs.  It  is 
piobable,  therefore,  that  cold  may  act  in  several 
ways  :  (1)  it  may  interfere  with  circulation ;  (2) 
it  may  affect  the  extremities  of  ■  nerves  and 
excite  disease  by  reflex  action ;  or  (3)  it  may 
check  secretions  of  the  skin,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. &c. 

We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  diseases  of 
the  throat,  larynx,  and  lungs  are  frequently  ex- 
cited by  cold.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are 
its  most  common  results ;  and  as  the  young  and 
the  old  are  less  enduring  of  cold  than  adults, 
it  carries  them  off  with  great  frequency. 
Piarrhcea,  renal  diseases,  congestion  of  the  liver, 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  simple  dyspepsia, 
and  a  host  of  other  affections,  are  traceable 
in  many  instances  to  cold.  Predisposition  has 
much  to  do  with  the  effects  of  cold ;  some  in- 
dividuals suffer  from  one  form  of  disease  when 
exposed  to  it,  others  from  entirely  different 
affections.  In  some,  'a  common  cold' is  most 
evidenced  by  severe  muscular  pains  and  fever, 
in  others  by  a  nasal  discharge,  in  others  by  head- 
ache, and  so  on.  Some  persons  never  suffer 
from  '  cold '  without  having  an  attack  of  ierpes 
labialie;  and  numerous  similar  idiosyncrasies 
might  be  given.  The  effects  of  cold  should 
always  bo  considered  with  almost  all  predispos- 
ing causes  of  disease.  'Cold'  is  a  vague  term  and 
not  thoroughly  understood ;  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  why,  when  it  comes  under  consideration 
in  individual  cases,  its  -precise  effects  should  be 
most  carefully  considered  and  recorded. 
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16.  Diet.  —  Food  and  drink  can  by  their 
abuse  excite  disease,  and  gluttony  is  as  powerfdl 
an  excitant  as  drunkenness,  though  in  temper- 
ance outcries  this  fact  is  almost  completely  lost 
sight  of.  Excess  of  food  does  not  refer  simply 
to  the  quantity  taken,  but  to  its  quality— its 
nature,  richness,  and  the  times  when  it  is  taken. 
Agricultural  labourers  eat  more  than  the  gentry, 
but  live  longer,  and  the  gentry  of  old-fashioned 
type  are  longer-UTed  than  whose  who  frequent 
the  fashionable  world.  Excess  of  food  overloads 
the  stomach,  makes  calls  upon  it  which  it  cannot 
meet,  and  dyspepsia  is  the  result.  Excess  of  food, 
if  digested,  charges  the  blood  with  materials  not 
demanded  by  the  economy,  and  disease  of  excre- 
tory organs  or  fatty  degenerations  may  this  is 
excited.  Want  of  food  also  excites  disease,  such 
as  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  other  catarrh,  espe- 
cially in  children,  many  deaths  amongst  whom 
are  the  direct  consequence  of  improper  feeding, 
When  the  proper  admixture  of  the  element! 
of  food  is  neglected,  disease  results,  as,  e.j,, 
scurvy.  Particular  foods  will  immediately  ex- 
cite violent  gastric  catarrhs  in  some  individuals, 
while  others  can  bear  them  perfectly  well.  Putrid 
food  is  an  active  poison.  Certain  kinds  of  fish  are 
poisonous  in  themselves,  and  some  vegetable  foods 
laden  with  salts  of  lime  are  supposed  to  csuue 
urinary  calculi.  Water"  and  milk  are  prolific 
sources  of  mischief,  through  the  impurities  they 
80  often  contain.  The  drinking  waters  of  large 
towns  are  usually  derived  from  rivers,  and  fil- 
tration is  not  a  sufiScient  purification,  so  that 
disease  may  be  excited  by  their  use.  Alcohol 
is  a  most  extensive  source  of  disease :  it  causes, 
when  taken  in  excess,  cerebral,  gastric,  intes- 
tinal, hepatic,  and  renal  affections,  and  can  lower 
the  system  so  far  as  to  predispose  to  other  dis- 
eases.   See  Alcoholism;  and  Poisonods  Food, 

17.  Spidemio  Diseases,  Contagion,  Hals- 
ria.  Parasites,  and  Growths  are  treated  of 
under  separate  headings.  It  is  now  generally  es- 
tablished that  the  diseases  known  as  the  acute 
specific  diseases  are  mostly  direct  consequences 
of  some  contagium.  So  among  the  most  common 
exciting  causes  of  disease  we  must  class  the 
contsgia  of  the  several  fevers,  of  syphilis,  &o. 
See  P^soNAL  Health  ;  and  Pcblic  Health, 

J.  Peaesok  Ibvike. 

disease:,  Classification  of.  — Various 
classifications  of  diseases,  or  systems  of  .nosology, 
have  been  adopted  by  different  vraiters,  but  it  is 
beyond  the  province  of  this  work  to  discuss  these 
arrangements,  neither  of  which  fulfils  all  that 
is  required,  or  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  point  out  the 
characters  upon  which  the  chief  divisions  of 
diseases  are  founded. 

The  first  classification  deserving  of  .mention 
is  that  into  (1)  General  and  (2)  Ijocal.  Gen«-  1 
ral  diseases  include  those  in  which  the  whole 
system  is  involved  from  the  commencement, 
and  it  comprehends  as  sub-divisions  {a)  The 
acute  apecifio  fevers,  and  certain  other  diseases 
due  to  the  introduction  of  some  morbific 
agent  into  the  body  from  without,  or  in  some 
instances  developed  within  the  system,  for 
example,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  scarlatina, 
small-pox,  malarial  fevers,  hylirophobia,  sypiih* 
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pyaemia  and  aepticsemia.  (i)  The  so-ealled 
vonstiiutionai,  cachectic,  diathetic,  or  blood- 
diseases,  some  of  whioli  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  production  of  deleterious  elements  within 
the  system,  Trhich  are  capable  of  recognition, 
such  as  rheumatism  and  gout;  ■while  others 
aie  independent  of  any  audi,  obvious  patholo- 
gical causes,  but  are  supposed  to  be  severally 
associated  with  a  peculiar  dyscrasia  or  diathesis, 
for  instance,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  scurvy,  rickets. 
Local  diseases  ate  those  which  primarily  affect 
particular  organs  or  tissues,  each  being  liable 
;o  its  own  peculiar  lesions.  Thus  we  have 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  kid- 
neys, brain,  and  the  other  organs ;  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  serous  or  fibro-serous  membranes, 
skin,  periosteum,  bone,  and  other  structures. 
This  division  into  general  and  local  diseases  is 
useful  within  proper  limits,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  general  maladies  are  often  re- 
vealed or  accompanied  by  local  lesions,  and  that 
complaints  which  are  originally  local  often  more 
or  less  speedily  set  up  general  disturbance.  More- 
over, it  is  still  a  question  whether  some  maladies 
are  to  be  regarded  as  general  or  local  in  the  first 
instance.    See  Sykmetky  in  Disease. 

Another  division  of  diseases,  which  applies 
more  particularly  to  those  which  are  of  a  local 
nature,  is  into  (I)  Organic  or  Structural,  and 
(2)  functional.  These  terms  are  self-ex- 
planatory, the  former  implying  that  there  is 
9ome  organic  change  in  the  affected  part, 
which  we  can  discover  and  demonstrate ;  the 
latter  indicating  that  there  is  mere  functional 
disorder,  which  is  independent  of  any  recognis- 
able lesion.  That  there  are  structural  changes 
in  many  affections  which  are  regarded  as  func- 
tional is,  however,  highly  probable,  though 
our  means  of  observation  are  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  enable  us  to  detect  them.  In  con- 
nection with  each  organ,  a  special  classification 
of  its  individual  complaints  under  one  or  other 
of  these  primary  headings  is  usually  adopted, 
this  sub-division  depending  upon  the  affections 
to  which  the  particular  organ  is  liable.  As 
illustrations  of  functional  disorders  may  be  men- 
tioned disturbed  action  of  certain  organs, >as  of 
the  heart,  causing  palpitation ;  derangement  of 
the  secretory  or  excretory  functions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  kidneys ;  and  many 
nervous  disorders.  Organic  diseases  are  exem- 
plified by  inflammation  and  its  consequences; 
alterations  in  growth  and  development;  degene- 
rations ;  malformations ;  and  new  growths.  In 
this  work  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to 
describe  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs  ac- 
cording to  any  definite  scientific  arrangement, 
but  in  some  cases  an  alphabetical  order  has  been 
adopted,  while  in  others  individual  writers  have 
been  allowed  to  classify  the  affections  of  a  par- 
ticular organ  according  to  their  own  judgment. 

Again,  diseases  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  causation  and  mode  of  origin.  Thus  they 
are  divided  into(l)  Hereditary,  or  those  which 
are  transmittW  either  directly  from  parents  to 
children,  or  indirectly,  as  the  result  of  a  family 
taint ;  and  (2)  Acquired,  or  those  which  are 
developed  anew  in  persons  free  from  hereditary 
taint.  When  a  morbid  condition  exists  at  birth, 
it  is  said  to  be  Congenital.    Other  divisions. 
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founded  on  an  setiologioal  basis,  are  into  (1) 
Oontagioua  or  Infaotious,  and  (2)  Non- 
contagious;  and  into  (1)  Bpeoiflo,  or  those 
diseases  which  are  due  to  a  specific  cause,  and 
(2)  Hon-specific. 

There  are  other  classifications  of  diseases. 
which  need  only  be  mentioned  here.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  their  intensity  and  duration,  they  are 
said  to  be  (1)  Acute ;  (2)  Sub-aouta  ;  or  (3) 
Ohronio.  Another  arrangement,  founded  on  their 
mode  of  progress,  is  into  (1)  Continuous ;  (2) 
Periodical,  or  affections  which  come  on  at  more 
or  less  definite  intervals ;  (3)  Farozysmal, 
or  those  which  are  characterised  by  sudden  or 
acute  paroxysms ;  and  (4)  Beourrent,  or  diseases 
which  tend  to  recur.  _  Lastly,  according  to  their 
mode  of  distribution  amongst  communities  or 
in  districts,  complaints  are  said  to  be  (1) 
Sporadic  ;  (2)  Spidemio ;  (3)  Kndemic ; 
and  (4)  Pandemic.  The  meanings  of  these 
terms  are  defimed  under  their  several  headings, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  familiar  as  indicating 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  diseases  to  which 
they  respectively  belong, 

With  regard  to  the  classification  of  diseases 
which  is  likely  to  be  permanently  adopted  in  the 
future  for  general  use,  it  is  probable  that  this 
will  be  founded  on  a  pathological  basis,  and  that, 
as  our  knowledge  of  morbid  conditions  and  pro- 
cesses becomes  more  extensive,  accurate,  and 
definite,  it  may  become  possible  to  establish  a 
system  of  nosology  which  will  be  both  scientific 
and  practically  useful. 

1  Feederick  T.  Eobeets. 

DISEASE,  Diagnosis  of  (Sick-,  intens.,  and 
yui^cTKio,  I  know). — Stnon. :  Fr.  Diagnose; 
Ger.  der  Diagnose. 

DBFiNrrioN. — ^Diagnosis  is  the  art  of  recog- 
nising the  presence  of  disease,  and  of  distinguish- 
ing different  di  seases  from  each  other.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  result  obtained. 
■  General  Considerations. — The  general  prin- 
ciples only  of  diagnosis  will  be  here  discussed. 
Spectai  diagnoses  will  be  treated  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  several  diseases  to  which  they  have 
reference. 

In  many  respects  diagnosis  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  First,  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  it  is  essential  that  all  knosv- 
ledge  should  be  accurate.  Secondly,  accuracy  of 
diagnosis,  founded  upon  a  sound  pathology,  en- 
ables us  to  frame  a  scientific  classification  of 
disease  in  its  diverse  forms.  It  is  also  by  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  may  be  present  in  any  given  case  that  we 
are  able  to  anticipate  its  course,  and  to  employ 
the  right  kind  of  remedies  in  its  treatment.  It 
is  imperfection  of  diagnosis  which  leads  in  many 
instances  to  an  under-estimate  of  the  value  of 
therapeutical  agents ;  for  when  the  nature  of  a 
disease  is  mistaken  we  are  led  to  employ  im- 
proper and  unsuitable  remedies,  the  failure  of 
which  is  then  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  agents,  and  not  to  the  unfitness 
of  the  treatment  employed.  If  our  diagnosis 
had  been  correct  or  complete;  the  remedy  selected 
would  more  often  have  had  the  desired  effect. , 

la  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  we  m-ust 
study  the  phenomena  or  characters  of  each  in- 
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dividual  ease,  and  trace  its  connexion  Tfith 
tiiose  groups  of  symptoms  which  have  been  pre- 
viously recognised  and  described  as  belonging  to 
special  or  distinct  diseases.  Assuming  that  the 
classification  has  been  already  made,  we  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  the  means  which  enable  ns  to 
identify  each  individual  case,  and  to  connect  it 
vnth  a  previously  classified  disease. 

Means  op  Diaqnosis. — ^To  obtain  accuracy 
in  diagnosis  we  must  be  prepared  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  several  forms  and  varieties  of 
disease  ;  we  must  be  familiar  also  with  the 
functions  and  structure  of  the  several  organs 
of  the  body  in  health.  It  ia  by  observing  and 
comparing  the  changes  caused  by  disease  in  the 
these  functions  and  structures,  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  discover  the  presence  of,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  disease.  In  forming,  then, 
a  diagnosis  in  any;  particular  case,  thaphysician 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  in  view  the  real 
or  the  ideal  condition  of  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  health.  Ho  must  endeavour  to  place  him  in 
as  natural  a  position  as  may  be,  and  as  little 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  his  attendant,  or 
by  external  circumstances,  as  possible.  The  phy- 
sician must  then  obtain  a  history  from  the  patient 
himself  or  from  others  of  the  incidence  of  the 
disease ;  and  having  done  this  he  must  proceed  to 
investigatefor  himself  tbecondition  of  tbepatient. 

1.  Previoits  history  of  the  patient. — ^The  history 
implies  of  course  a  statement  of  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  patient,  as  well  as  of  his  home  and  his  em- 
ployment— each  of  which  may  have  a  special  rela- 
tion to  disease.  It  should  also  include  an  inquiry 
into  the  antecedent  generations  of  the  patient, 
and  how  far  he  may  have  any  proclivity  to  con- 
genital disease  or  malformation.  This  inquiry 
should  have  reference  to  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive facts.  It  should  extend  not  only  to  the 
previous  existence  of  disease  in  the  family,  but 
also  to  the  absence  of  particular  diseases  or  types 
of  constitution.  The  patient's  history  should 
include  a  statement  as  regards  the  diseases  and 
injuries  from  which  he  may  previously  have 
suffered ;  the  remedies  used  for  them ;  and  the 
climatic  and  other  infiuences  to  which  he  has 
been  exposed.  Nor  must  the  physician  neglect 
to  ascertain  the  history  of  any  children  that 
the  patient  may  have  had,  as  the  nature  of 
disease  from  which  the  offspring  have  suffered  in 
many  instances  throws  light  upon  the  health  of 
the  parent, 

2.  History  of  present  illness. — The  history  of 
the  present  illness  should  include  the  determina.t 
tion  of  the  date  of  its  commencement ;  its  probable 
cause ;  and  its  progress  as  influenced  by  external 
circumstances,  including  treatment. 

3.  rfe  present  condition  of  the  patient. — Here 
we  have  to  deal  with  two  classes  of  phenomena ; 
namely  (o)  those  feelings  or  facts  of  self-con- 
sciousness which  the  patient  describes  to  us — 
subjective  phenomena ;  and  (J)  those  signs  which 
we  ourselves  observe — objective  phmiomena. 

a.  Subjective  phenomena. — ^Thepatientdescribes 
to  us  his  feelings — as  of  strength  or  weakness, 
of  numbness,  tingling  or  pain,  of  wakefulness  or 
wandering ;  he  can  tell  of  affections  of  vision,  of 
hearing,  of  smell,  or  of  taste ;  of  breathlessness, 
cough,  palpitation,  or  of  feelings  of  sinking  or 
fointness ;  of  difficulty  of  swallowing,  thirst,  loss 


of  appetite,  nausea  or  sickness,  or  various  senesr 
tions  and  actions  connected  with  the  abdomen  • 
of  feelings  associated  with  the  genito-urinaiy 
organs,  euch  as  pain  or  difSculty  in  passing  water ; 
of  cramps,  spasms,  or  other  alterations  of  sensa- 
tion or  motility;  or  of  disturbances  of  sensibility 
and  activity,  &c.  Each  of  these  signs  of  deviation 
from  health  will  have  its  ovra  value  and  signi- 
ficance. The  physician  must  at  the  same  time 
carefully  note  how  far  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient  is  in  accordance  with  his  statements,  and 
whether  there  may  not  be  present  some  reason 
or  cause  for  concealment  or  exaggeration. 

4.  Objective  phenomena.  In  studyjng.ithe  ob- 
jective phenomena  connected  with  disease^  the 
physician  makes  use  of  his  special  senses,  assisted 
by  the  several  instruments  with  which  modem 
science  has  provided  him.  i. 

First,  in  matters  of  et/e-sigiht,h6  sees  the 
general  aspect  and  expression  of  the  patient, 
which  will  include  the  colour  of  the  skin  (such 
as  may  result  from  the  fulness  or  emptiness  ot 
the  blood-vessels,  from  the  yellowneiss- caused  hy 
jaundice,  from  the  blueuess  of  cyanosis,  or  from 
pigmentation,  &e.) ;  the  presence  and  character 
of  cutaneous  eruptions  (especially  in  the  exan- 
themata) ;  the  expression  proper,  such  as  that 
of  case  or  suffering,  and  of  depression,  or  excite- 
ment ;  the  conditions  of  obesity  and  plethora,  or 
of  wasting  and  bloodlessness.  He  will  also  ob- 
serve the  position  of  the  patient,  how,heJies,  or 
sits,  or  stands,  and  hoir  breathes ;  the  appearance 
of  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  etc.  Further,  the  sense  of 
sight  will  be  employed  in  determining  conditions 
of  a  local  or  less  general  nature.  lObservation 
must  be  made  of  the  size,  the  shape,.and  move- 
ments of  parts,  and  of  their  e^ansion  or  con- 
traction. With-  the  aid  of  special  instruments, 
such  as  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  laryngoscope, 
the  various  specula,  sounds,  &c.,  the  physician 
will  be  able  to  examine  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
patient,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unassisted  eye. 
The  chest-measurer  or  the  stethometer  will  render 
more  exact  the  information  already  obtained  by 
the  eye  ana  hand  as  to  the  size  and  mobility  of 
parts.  The  us  e  of  each  of  the  several  instruments 
above  mentioned,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  Till 
be  found  described  under  the  heads  of  thoir-ie- 
spective  names,  or  in  the  article  on  Phtsicai 

EXAMIKATION. 

The  sense  of  hearing  tells  of  the  character  of 
the  breathing,  the  voice,  and  speech  of  the  patient, 
including  cough,  hoarseness  or  aphonia, '  aphasia,' 
&c.  But  the  ear  is  especially  applied  to  the  study 
by  auscultation  of  the  sounds  produced  in  con- 
nexion with  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  other  or- 
gans. The  signs  thus  elicited  will  be  found  fully 
described  elsewhere. 

The  sense  of  totich  or  feeling  will  communi- 
cate a  knowledge  of  the  temperature,  of  moisture 
or  dryness,  of  size,  shape,  elevation  or  depression, 
of  smoothness  or  roughness,  of  the  pulse  or  pul- 
sation, vibration,  fremitus,  of  extent  of  move- 
ment, resistance,  softness  or  hardness,  and  of 
fluctuation.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  of  these 
observations  by  touch  may  be  tested  by  the  use 
of  the  thermometer,  the  calipers,  and  the  tape- 
measure. 

The  sense  of  sTnell  aids  diagnosis  in  certain 
cases.    The  general  odour  of  the  patient  may 
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be  observed  in  small-pox,  in  rheumatism,  and 
some  -wasting  diseases  (such  as  phthisis),  and  in 
syphilis ;  and  the  odour  of  particular  parts  and 
secretions,  as  the  urine  in  di'abetes,_  and  in  cases 
of  the  use  of  certain  drugs,  or  in  poisoning.  In- 
formation is  also  afforded  by  the  odour  of  certain 
discharges,  as  in  ozsena,  leuoorrhoea,  cancer,  &c. 
The  sense  of  taste  is  seldom  employed  in 
clinical  investigation,  but  the  physicianmaymake 
use  of  the  patient's  taste,  as  in  tasting  the  urine 
in  diabetes. 

Fmtker  aids  in  Diagmsii). — Having  thus  sum- 
marily described  the  employment  of  the  special 
senses  in' diagnosis  and  given  examples  of  their 
use,  we  may  briefly  mention  some  other  agencies 
of  more  general  application.  The  aoutenesp  of 
the  patient's  sense  of  touch  may  be  determined 
by  the  ffisthesiometer ;  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
may  bo  measured  by  the  spirometer,  and  the 
strength  of  muscles  by  the  dynamometer;  the 
contractility  of  muscles  by  galvanism;  the 
force  and  character  of  the  pulse  are  determined 
by  the  sphygmograph;  constant  use  is  found  for 
the  microscope,  the  test-tube,  the  spectroscope, 
and  polariscope,  which  aid  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  various  secretions  or  morbid 
matters  that  require  to  be  submitted  to  inves- 
tigation. The  result  of  treatment  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  as  for  example, 
when  an  indurated  sore  yields  to  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. Again,  the  knowledge  that  a  person  has 
been  in  a  malarious  district  enables  us  to  decide 
on  the  intermittent  nature  of  certain  symptoms 
that  may  be  present.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  render  a  patient  insensible  by  anaes- 
thetics, with  a  view  to  making  a  complete  ex- 
amination, or  in  investigating  feigned  diseases. 
The  administration  of  small  doses  of  charcoal 
has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  presence  of  a  passage  through  the  bowels 
when  more  or  less  obstruction  exists. 

Such  then  are  the  means  used  for  taking  note 
of  those  deviations  from  health  which  occur  in 
the  several  functions  and  structures  of  the 
body,  and  which  constitute  what  are  known  as 
the  Sf/mptoms  and  Signs  of  Disease;  these 
are  terms  which  will  be  found  more  specially 
treated  of  under  the  heads  Disease,  Symptoms 
and  Signs  of ;  and  Physical  Exauination. 

The  DippiCDiTiEs  of  Diagnosis. — It  needs 
scarcely  be  said  here  that  the  practice  of  diag- 
nosis'is  not  free  from  great  difficulties.  We 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  obtain  in  ordinary  daily 
life  a  reliable  account  or  description  of  any  past 
or  present  event.  There  must  be  still  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  accurate  medical  history 
of  a  patient's  case.  He  has  to  tell  of  facts  of 
which  practically  he  may  know  much,  but  soien- 
tifically  very  little.  He  may  be  forgetful  or 
ignorant  on  points  about  which  we  most  need 
to  be  informed.  He  may  bo  inclined  to  ex- 
aggerate or  to  suppress  facts  of  material  import. 
Nor  are  the  difficulties  less  in  regard  to  the 
objective  phenomena  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
The  symptoms  of.  a  disease  are  rarely  so  clear 
and  definite  as  to  mark  its  nature,  that  is,  to 
be  pathognomonic.  They  are  more  often  slight, 
undefined,  obscure,  and  to  be  found  with  diffi- 
culty. The  symptoms  of  one  disease  may  very 
closely  resemble  those  of  another,  whilst  those 
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of  the  same  disease  will  vary  at  different  stages, 
and  in  different  individuals.  Again,  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  may  bo  complicated  by  the 
co-existence  of  those  of  another  disease ;  "srhilst 
a  symptom  sufficiently  striking  in  itself  may 
be  common  to,  and  present  in  several  different 
diseases.  We  need  only  mention,  for  example, 
feverishness,  pain,  cough,  breathlessness,  and 
blood-spitting. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  he  who 
has  to  study  the  operation  of  disease  in  life,  has 
to  contend  with.  He  must  come  prepared  for 
the  duty  with  a  knowledge,  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  the  body,  its  structure  and  functions  ia 
health,  and  with  a  knowledge  too  of  those  com- 
binations of  morbid  actions  which  constitute 
special  forms  of  disease.  For  as  regards  this 
latter  knowledge,  all  the  observations  made 
would  remain  as  isolated  phenomena  if  they 
could  not  in  each  case  be  grouped  as  constituting 
distinct  diseases. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  accurate  knowledge  as  regards  both 
the  subjective  and  objective  phenomena.  The 
difficulties  are  not  less  when  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  and  reasoningfacnlties  is  called  upon 
to  analyse,  to  compare,  and  to  group  these  pheno- 
mena. 

The  physician  may  commence  his  inquiry  by 
tracing  up  the  history  of  the  case  and  its  several 
incidents,  a  method  which  is  called  the  synthetical ; 
or  he  may  commence  by  ascertaining  the  present 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  going  as  it  were 
backwards  in  his  inquiry — a  method  which  is 
known  as  the  anaiytieal.  As  a  general  rule, 
both  methods  are  combined  in  the  practice  of 
diagnosis. 

Observers  can  sometimes  arrive  at  a  direct 
diagnosis,  aided  by  the  presence  of  some  charac- 
teristic symptom  or  sign  of  disease.  When 
diseases  which  are  essentially  different  have 
symptoms  more  or  less  common  to  both,  the 
physician  will  have  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  them,  until  he  finds  sufficient  evidence, 
in  the  presence  or  in  the  absence  of  some  dis- 
tinctive symptom  or  sign,  to  satisfy  him  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  which  is  present.  By 
being  able  thus  to  trace  the  absence  or  the 
presence  of  a  given  symptom,  he  may  be  able  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  one 
or  other  of  the  diseases  under  investigation. 
These  modes  of  investigation  will  be  found  fully 
illustrated  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  several  dis- 
eases described  throughout  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
investigations,  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  mental  faculties,  should  be  conducted 
without  prejudice  and  without  haste.  We 
should  never  be  ready  to  accept  as  clear  that 
which  is  obscure,  as  established  that  which  is 
open  to  question  :  above  aU  we  should  remem- 
ber that,  though  to  err  is  human,  it  is  our  duty 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  each  and  every  case, 
before  commencing  its  treatment,  what  its  real 
nature  is,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
do  BO.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
application  of  a  right  remedy  depends  on  an 
accurate  diagnosis,  and  that  the  prevention  and 
the  cure  of  disease  are  the  aims  and  xUtimate 
objects  of  our  science.  E.  Qtjain,  M.D. 
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DISEASE!,  Duration  of.— The  duration  of 
a  disease  signifies  the  period  -which  elapses  be- 
tween its  onset  and  its  termination,  in  whatever 
way  this  may  take  place.  In  some  instances 
disease  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  duration, 
a  sudden  lesion  occurring,  which  instantaneously, 
or  in  a  very  short  time,  destroys  life;  under  such 
circumstances,  however,  some  previous  disease 
has  usually  existed,  though  perhaps  without 
giving  any  clinical  evidence  of  its  presence, 
which  determines  the  occurrence  of  the  sudden 
result.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  some  cases 
of  apoplexy,  and  of  rupture  of  the  heart  or  of 
an  aneurism.  Most  affections,  as  regards  their 
duration,  come  under  one  of  the  three  categories 
already  referred  to  under  the  classification  of 
diseases,  namely,  acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic, 
but  it  does  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  fix 
any  definite  limit  of  time  as  specially  expressed 
by  each  of  these  terms.  See  Aodte,  and 
Chhonic. 

Acute  diseases  are  of  limited  duration,  and 
in  many  of  them  this  is  remarkably  uniform, 
as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  acute  specific 
fevers  and  acute  idiopathic  pneumonia.  Even 
m  such  affections,  however,  there  are  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  course,  instances  occurring 
in  which  the  duration  is  longer  or  shorter 
than  that  usually  observed,  and  this  fact  de- 
pends on  various  circumstances,  of  which  the 
most  obvious  are  the  intensity  of  the  disease  in 
any  particular  case,  the  previous  condition  and 
surrounding  circumstances  of  the  patient,  the 
occurrence  of  complications,  and  the  treatment 
adopted.  Complaints  which  are  sub-acute  as 
regards  their  duration  may  be  exemplified  by 
many  cases  of  whooping-cough  and  chorea,  and 
by  some  cases  of  pleurisy,  phthisis,  pneumonia, 
gastric  or  enteric  catarrh,  and  certain  skin-affec- 
tions. A  large  number  of  diseases  are  chronic 
in  their  duration,  and  many  of  these  when  once 
established  become  permanent,  whilst  others  are 
ultimately  capable  of  being  cured.  As  illustra- 
tions may  be  mentioned  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  most  cases  of  phthisis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  dyspepsia,  many  skin- 
affections,  and  also  morbid  growths  in  various 
structures. 

Some  complaints,  as  regards  their  duiation, 
can  only  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  groups 
just  indicated,  but  a  considerable  proportion  may 
in  different  cases  be  either  acute,  sub-acute,  or 
chronic.  Again  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  disease  may  be  acute  or  even  sudden  in  its 
origin.but  afterwards  may  subside  into  a  chronic 
malady.  Certain  affections  are  chronic  as  regards 
their  entire  duration,  but  are  characterised  by 
the  occurrence  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals 
of  acute  or  even  sudden  attacks,  lasting  a  more 
or  less  definite  time,  which  course  of  events  is 
exemplified  by  cases  of  ague,  epilepsy,  and 
asthma.  Fbbdeeick  T.  Robeets. 

DMEASB,  Germs  of.  —  See  Gehms  of 
Disease. 

DISEASE,  Prognosis  of  {irph,  before,  and 
yif(i<nm,  I  know).— Stnon.  :  Fr.  Pronostic ;  Ger. 
l¥offiwse. 

Definition. — Prognosis  is  the  art  of  forecast- 
ing the  progress  and  termination  of  any  given 
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case  of  disease.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
foreknowledge  thus  obtained. 

Genekal  CoNSroEEATioNS. — It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  and  often  of  great  importance  to  be  able 
to  indicate  with  precision  how  a  case  of  disease  or 
injury  will  be  likely  to  advance  and  terminate. 
This  question  must  be  always  present  to  the  phy- 
sician's mind ;  and  it  can  rarely  be  absent  from 
that  of  the  patient  and  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  his  well-being.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  how  much  depends  upon  the  answer  of  the 
physician  to  the  questions  constantly  proposed 
to  him.  How  long  is  this  illness  likely  to  last  ? 
How  is  it  likely  to  terminate  ?  If  in  recovery, 
will  the  recovery  be  complete  or  partial  ?  If  in 
death,  when  and  how? 

Geocnds  OF  Prognosis. — Theknowledgewhieh 
can  give  trustworthy  answers  to  such  questions 
as  the  preceding  must  be  founded  upon  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  from 
which  the  individual  is  suffering ;  upon  the  capa- 
bility of  remedies  to  control  it ;  and,  lastly,  upon 
an  estimate  of  the  constitutional  and  vital  powers 
of  the  patient. 

Eirst,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Some  diseases  which  are  mild  in  their  nature  run, 
a  definite  course  and  end  favourably;,,  take,  for 
example,  a  simple  catarrh.  Others  commence 
with  great  intensity,  and  come  to  a  favourable  or 
unfavourable  termination  very  rapidly,  for  in- 
stance, Asiatic  cholera,  of  which  many  of  the  sub- 
jects die  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  of  their  first  becoming  manifestly  ill.  A 
third  group,  such  as  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  and 
certain  of  the  exanthemata,  run  a  longer  and 
more  defined  course,  seldom  terminating  in  death 
except  after  the  lapse  of  many  days,  noi  in  re- 
covery except  after  a  period  of  some  weeks. 
Another  class  of  maladies,  chronic  in  chaiai:ter> , 
rarely  acute,  such  asweseein  tubercular  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  render  the  patient  more  or  less  an 
invalid  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  generally  end 
fatally.  The  like  observation  will  apply ,  to  the 
so-called  m.<ilignant  diseases. 

Secondly,  the  intensitj/ of  the  particular  aitaeli 
affords  further  grounds  for  prognosticating  the 
result.  Thus  in  a  fever,  great  prostration,  high, 
temperature,  and  rapid  pulse,  indicative  of  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  must  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  unfavourable  prognosis;  just  as  great 
debility  and  wasting,  with  disturbance  of  the  nu- 
tritive functions  generally,  would  indicate  a  like 
result  in  chronic  diseases. 

Thirdly,  in  regard  of  local  diseases  or  compli 
cations,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  disease  may 
be,  the  organ  affected  must  form  an  important 
element  in  prognosis.  Thus  disease  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  lungs,  or,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  of  other  viscera,  must,  even  when  not 
specially  severe,  be  looked  upon  as  affording 
grounds  for  anxiety,  from  a  prognostic  point  of 
view. 

Fourthly,  as  regards  the  constitutien,  age,  and 
sex  of  the  patient,  it  may  be  safely  anticipated 
that  in  a  patient  with  a  good  constitution  the 
prognosis  will  be  more  favourable  than  in  a  per- 
son with  a  feeble  or  broken-down  constitution. 
Persons  whose  vital  powers  are  unimpaiired  will 
ifesist  disease,  and  recover  under  circumstances 
which  would  be  fatal  to  other  individuals,  in 
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whom,  on  the  one  hand,  plethoric  habits  may 
predispose  to  acute  and  rapid  changes,  or  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  degeneration  of  tissues 
may  be  rendered  liable  to  succumb,  and  that 
rapidly,  to  morbid  influences  which  healthier 
textures  could  resist  and  overcome. 

Disease  is  badly  borne  by  the  very  young  and 
the  rery  old.  In  very  young  children  disease 
rapidly  runs  its  course,  favourably  or  unfavour- 
ably. The  aged  have  little  power  of  reaction  or 
of  resistance  ;  and  disease  in  them,  though  less 
pronounced,  more  frequently  ends  unfavourably. 
In  middle  life,  disease  may  be  expected  to  assume 
an  acute  or  sthenic  form. 

As  a  rule,  sex  has  little  influence  on  the  prog- 
nosis of  disease,  except  that  usually  diseases  of 
equal  severity  are  more  amenable  to  treatment 
in  females  than  in  males.  Nervous  symptoms 
are  however  more  easily  developed  in  women, 
exaggerating  a  condition  that  might  not  other- 
wise be  unfavourable,  Menstruation,  pregnancy, 
parturition,  and  lactation  have  all  a  certain 
amount  of  influence,  sometimes  favourable  and 
sometimes  the  reverse,  on  disease  in  the  female. 

Fifthly,  with  respect  to  treatnimt ;  a  more  or 
less  favourable  prognosis  may  be  founded  upon 
the  fact  that  the  patient  can  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  rest,  diet,  change  of  climate, 
&c.,  which  may  not  be  available  under  other 
circumstances  for  lite  cases.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  some  remedies  which  have  a  spe- 
cific efifeet  upon  certain  diseases,  as  quinine  upon 
intermittent  fever;  mercury  in  some  forms  of 
syphilis ;  iodide  of  potassium  in  certain  stages 
of  the  same  disease ;  and  colchicum  in  gout.  In 
such  cases  a  much  more  favourable  prognosis 
can,  of  course,  be  given  than  in  those  for  which 
no  such  remedies  are  known  to  exist.  Experi- 
ence tells  us  that  favourable  results  follow  in 
many  other  cases  in  which  suitable  though  not 
actually  specific  remedies  can  be  applied. 

Taking  into  consideration,  then,  the  above 
conditions — the  nature,  the  intensity,  and  the 
seat  of  the  disease  j  the  constitution,  the  resist- 
ing-power,  the  age,  and  the  sex  of  the  patient ; 
and  the  possibility  of  applying  suitable  and 
efficient  remedies — we  are  able,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion  as 
to  what  the  course  and  result  of  a  disease  will  be. 

DiiTiODLTiEs  OF  Pkognosis. — Still,  to  arrive 
at  an  accurate  prognosis  is  often  very  difficult. 
Disease  is  not  always  identical  in  its  character, 
nor  definite  in  its  progress  or  results.  The  con- 
stitutions of  individuals  vary,  and  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  measure  their  powers  of  resistance. 
Remedies,  too,  vary  in  their  action  and  their 
operation ;  and  sometimes  wc  are  deceived  in 
the  best-founded  conclusion  as  to  the  results  that 
they  will  accomplish.  There  are  few  physicians 
who  cannot  recount  the  errors  d'f  prognosis  made 
by  themselves  or  by  their  colleagues.  Many  per- 
sons now  live  who  had  been  doomed  to  die ;  and 
manjr  persons  have  died  whose  death  was  not 
anticipated.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician, 
when  asked  for  his  opinion,  to  state  it  honestly,  but 
with  great  discretion,  and  in  general  with  as 
much  hope  as  is  fairly  admissible.  He  must  be 
guarded  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  view  is 
communicated  to  the  patient,  for  there  are  many 
individuals  whose  temperanient  is  such  that  the 
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progress  of  their  disease  would  bo  greatly  influ- 
enced for  good  or  for  evil  by  the  expression  of  a 
favourable  or  of  an  unfavourable  opinion.  At 
the  same  time,  the  physician  must  avoid  deceit ; 
and  if  there  be  risk  or  danger  in  communicating 
an  unfavourable  prognosis  to  the  patient,  he  must 
at  least  communicate  it  to  some  judicious  indi- 
vidual amongst  the  patient's  friends.  Altogether, 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  stating, 
in  any  obscure  case,  what  its  progress  and  result 
will  be.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
medical  attendant  will  be  justified  in  replying 
that  he  is  a  physician,  and  not  a  prophet.  He 
cannot  always  foretell  results,  his  aim  and  object 
ever  being  to  mitigate  the  patient's  suffering,  to 
prolong  life,  and  to  cure  the  disease  if  possible  : 
full  often  to  profess  or  to  do  more  than  this  is 
beyond  his  art.  R.  Quain,  M.D. 

DISEASE,  Symptoms  andSignsof. — When 
disease  affects  any  of  the  functions  or  structures 
of  the  body,  it  produces  certain  altered  actions  or 
changes,  which,  when  observed  during  life,  be- 
come evidences  of  its  presence  and  often  of  its 
nature,  and  which  then  are  called  the  symptoms 
and  signs  of  disease. 

The  terms  symptom  and  siga  are  often  Used  sy- 
nonymously, though  the  derivations  of  the  words 
are  by  no  means  the  same.  Bympiom,  according  to 
its  derivation  {aiiinnafLa  =  a  coincidence)  means 
simply  a  coincidence,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides 
with  the  presence  of  certain  phenomena.  The  term 
sign  (from  aigmim)  is  more  distinctive,  and  seems 
more  directly  to  point  to  some  special  or  pecu- 
liar condition.  Recently,  however,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  a  more  special  meaning  to 
these  terms.  Symptom,  more  especially  if  it  bo 
characterised  by  the  prefijc  vitat;  is  intended  to 
refer  to  modifications  of  fnnctions,  or  to  such 
subjective  phenomena  as  we  can  learn  from  the 
patient's  account  of  his  feelings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  terra  sign,  more  markedly  with  the  pre- 
6xp?M/Sical,  indicates  those  morbid  changes  which 
are  objective  or  may  be  recognised  by  the  senses 
of  the  physician,  assisted  by  other  appliances. 

It  would  possibly  be  well  if  the  meanings  of  the 
words — symptoms  and  signs  of  disease — as  above 
stated,  were  to  come  into  general  use;  but  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  For  example, 
if  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  chest  in  the  case  of 
incompetence  of  the  aortic  valves,  we  hear  a 
murmur,  and  we  say  that  there  are  'physical 
signs '  of  aortic  valve  imperfection ;  but  the  loco- 
motive pulse  and  its  peculiar  beat,  would  by  many 
be  called  a  'symptom'  of  incompetence  of  the 
a'ortic  valves.  It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  the  terms  symptom 
and  sign. 

By  whatever  name  these  phenomena  may  bo 
called,  we  must  rely  upon  them  as  the  means 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  our  diagnosis. 
The  more  accurate  and  complete  our  knowledge 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  and  of  its  component 
parts,  and  the  more  capable  we  are  of  interpret- 
ing, with  all  the  completeness  possible,  the 
changes  produced  by  disease,  the  more  accurate 
will  be  our  diagnosis  as  to  its  presence  and  its 
nature.  How  these  phenomena  may  be  best 
observed  will  be  found  ^  discussed  under  the 
articles  on  DiSeasB,  Diagndsis  of,  and  Phtsicau 
ExAimtATioN.  E.  QiTAiN,  M.D. 
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BISEASB,  TerminBtions  of. — The  termi- 
nations of  a  disease  must  te  regarded  both  from 
a  ^pathological  and  from  a  eliniccil  point  of  view. 
Each  pathological  process  or  condition  has  modes 
of  ending  peculiar  to  itself,  but  it  is  beyond  the 
province  of  this  article  to  discuss  these  at  any 
length,  and  one  or  two  illustrations  must  suffice. 
Thus,  inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolu- 
tion ;  by  the  formation  of  different  effusions  or 
exudations ;  or  by  causing  suppuration,  softening, 
induration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene.  Pever,  if  it 
end  favourably,  may  terminate  by  crisis,  lysis,  or 
a  combination  of  these  modes,  or  in  an  irregular 
fashion.  An  effusion  of  blood  may  remain  more 
or  less  altered ;  may  undergo  organization ;  may 
soften  and  undergo  a  puriform  change ;  may  form 
a  cyst;  or  may  be  altogether  absorbed. 

The  cUnieal  terminations  of  diseases  are  highly 
important,  and  demand  more  consideration.  In 
the  first  place,  a  disease  frequently  terminates  in 
the  death  of  the  patient.  This  event  may  take 
place  suddenly  or  very  rapidly,  from  the  occur- 
rence of  some  serious  lesion,  or  of  grave  func- 
tional disorder  of  an  organ  essential  for 
carrying  on  the  phenomena  which  constitute 
life.  In  other  cases  death  is  the  termination  of 
a  more  or  less  acute  illness,  either  affecting  a 
person  previously  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health ;  or,  what  is  not  uncommon,  being  the 
consummation  of  a  chronic  malady,  which 
has  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  In 
still  other  instances,  death  is  a  slow  and  chronic 
process,  the  patient  gradually  sinking,  several 
causes  and  morbid  conditions  often  ultimately 
contributing  to  the  fatal  event.  The  modes  in 
which  death  occurs  are  described  elsewhere,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  article. 
See  Death,  Modes  of. 

In  the  next  place,  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  disease  end  in  complete  and  entire  recovery, 
the  patients  being  restored  to  their  previous 
state  of  health,  and  no  organic  mischief  estab- 
lished. This  result  may  be  expected  in  most 
of  the  ailments  or  functional  disorders  which 
are  of  such  common  occurrence,  provided  proper 
treatment  is  carried  out.  Again,  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  acute  disease  twminate  in  com- 
plete recovery,  taking  them  in  the  mass,  though 
several  affections  of  this  class,  when  they  do  not 
prove  fatal,  are  liable  to  leave  behind  them 
more  or  less  serious  deterioration  of  the  general 
healtli,  or  even  actual  organic  disease.  In  this 
class  of  cases,  when  recovery  does  ensue,  it  is 
usually  only  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
period  of  convalescence.  Chronic  complaints,  if 
they  are  of  a  structural  nature,  cannot  in  most 
instances  end  in  complete  recovery,  although  to 
all  appearance  the  patient  may  often  be  quite 
restored.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  an  actual 
cure  may  sometimes  be  effected,  and  that  after  a 
disease  has  had  a  prolonged  duration.  This  is 
illustrated  by  several  chronic  ,skin-affeotions, 
syphilis,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  mucous 
surfaces.  Or  it  may  happen  that  the  patient 
recovers  perfectly,  only  with  the  destruction  of 
some  structure  which  is  not  essential  to  life, 
such  as  the  lymphatic  glands. 

•  Thirdly,  partial  or  incomplete  recovery  is  a 
very  common  mode  of  termination.  This  is  ob- 
served in  many  cases  of  acute  disease,  where 
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either  the  patient  remains  permanently  in  a 
state  of  general  ill-health,  without  any  actual 
structural  lesion  being  discoverable;  or  some 
positive  organic  affection  has  been  established, 
of  which  phthisis  remaining  after  acute  pneu- 
monia, or  cardiac  disease  following  acute  rhenina- 
tism,  afford  apt  illustrations.    An  attack  of  an 
acute   malady  may  also   serve   to  bring  out 
some   latent  coiistitutional   predisposition;  or 
may  leave  the  patient  in  such  a  condition  that 
certain    so-caEed   constitutional    maladies   are 
readily  originated  from  slight  causes.    Partial 
recovery,  amounting  often  to  very  marked  im- 
provement,  may  take    place  in  many  serious 
diseases  of  a  chronic  nature.     This  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous   cases  of  pulmonary  eon- 
sumption,  in  which  disease  great  improvement 
is    often    observed,    not  only   as    regards  the 
symptoms,  but  also  in  the  local  lesions,  so  much 
so  that  patients  not  uncommonly  regard  them- 
selves as  cured.     Again  thfere  are  some  com- 
plaints in  which  apparent  recoveiy  is  brought 
about,   but  a  tendency  to  recurrence  remains, 
either  without  any  obvious  reason  or  from  slight 
causes.     Such  affections  are  exemplified' by  ague, 
asthma,  neuralgia,  intestinal  catarrh,  bronehitlB, 
and  certain  skin-diseases.    As  instances  of  in- 
complete recovery  may  be  also  mentioned  tho 
cure  of  some  prominent  symptom  or  symptoms, 
while  the  disease  which  originates  these  pheno- 
mena continues   unaltered.      Thus,  it  may*  be 
possible  to  get  rid  of  ascites,  which  the  patieut 
regards  as  the  disease  from  which  he  Buffeis, 
while   cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  upon  which  the 
ascites  depends,  is  a  permanent  condition;  ex- 
tensive dropsy  and  other  symptoms  assooisltBd 
with  cardiac  diseases  may  also  be  got  rid  of jwhile 
the   organic  mischief    still  remains.     Sadden 
lesions  may  terminate  in  partial  recovery.    For 
instance,  a  case  in  which  a  sudden  hsemorrhage 
into  the  brain  has  occurred,  attended  with  marked 
apoplectic  and  paralytic  symptoms,  not  uncom- 
monly improves  remarkably  in  course  of  time, 
the  clot  being  more  or  less  absorbed.    Some  com- 
plaints, which  are  usually  sudden  in  their  onset, 
may  apparently  be  recovered  from  completely, 
but  sometimes  set  up  conditions  which  ultimately 
lead  to  permanent  disease.    Thus  the  passage  of 
a  gall-stone  or  of  a  renal  calculus  may  excite 
such  irritation  as  to  cause  an  inflammatory  pro- 
cess to   be   set  Up,  which  may  induce  perma- 
nent mischief,  such  as  closure  of  the  bile-duct 
or  of  the  ureter  in  the  several  instance8,*and 
the  effects  may  not  be  perceptible  until  a  con- 
siderable interval  has  elapsed. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remarked  that  some  affec- 
tions can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  termina 
tion.  They  continue  during  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, perhaps  interfering  but  little  or  not  at 
all  with  the  health,  or  at  all  events  not  in  any 
way  contributing  to  the  death  of  the  patient, 
when  that  event  does  happen.  This  apphes  to 
many  of  the  ailments  from  which  people  suffer; 
as  well  as  to  many  chronic  organic  diseases  not  in 
themselves  serious  or  giving  rise  to  any  impor- 
tant symptoms,  and  not  implicating  structure! 
essential  to  life.         Fbedekick  T.  Eobeets. 

DISEASE,  Treatment  of.— This  term  ha« 
reference  to  the  means  by  which  disease  may  t" 
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^reTeatei—prophylaetic  or  preventive  treatment ; 
or  its  effects  counteracted  -when  it  ocenis — reme- 
dial or  curative  treatment. 

1.  Preventive  treatment  ■will  be  found  dis- 
cussed under  the  heads— Contaqion;  Climate; 
Disease,  Causes  of;  Disinfection;  Malaria; 
Personal  Health;  Poblio  Health,  &c. ;  as 
•well  as  in  the  several  articles  treating  of  special 
diseases.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say 
more  upon  the  subject  in  this  place. 

2.  Curative  treatment. — ^Bearingin  mind  that 
disease  is  a  deviation  from  health  in  the  functions 
or  component  materials  of  the  body,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  in  organized  bodies 
a,  tendency  to  maintain  their  healthy  function 
and  structure,  and  in  case  of  disease  or  injury 
to  recur  to  it.  This  is  especially  manifest  in 
the  lower  types  of  animals,  which  -when  mutilated 
are  capable  of  resuming  more  or  less  completely 
their  original  form,  to  the  extent  even  of  the  re- 
storation ofparts  that  have  been  lost.  In  man  and 
the  higher  animals  this  power  of  complete  restor- 
ation is  confined  to  the  elementary  cells  and  least 
complex  structures  of  which  the  body  consists ; 
the  more  complex  tissues  are  not  reproduced,  nor 
are  lost  parts  restored.  There  is,  however,  in  man, 
as  in  all  organised  beings,  a  tendency  to  rectify 
deviations  from  health,  and  to  restore  the  or- 
ganization to  its  normal  condition.  To  remove  or 
subdue  the  causes  of  disease,  and  to  aid  this  re- 
storative power  in  the  establishment  of  healthy 
function  and  structure.is  forthe  cure  of  disease  the 
most  philosophical  indication  that  can  be  adopted. 
£ut  our  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  remedial 
agents  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  always  to 
carry  out  these  principles.  As  the  treatment  of 
disease  has  been  directed  sometimes  to  the  one 
object  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  frequently  to 
neither,  it  has  given  origia  to  a  great  variety  of  sys- 
tems or  methods  of  practice.  Thus  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  healing  art,  means  the  most  diverse 
were  used  for  the  relief  of  suffering.  Sometimes  the 
Buffering  or  the  disease  yielded  whilst  these  means 
were  being  employed;  and  it  was  concluded, 
on  very  insufficient  grounds,  that  these  agents 
had  '  cured '  the  disease.  Persons  who  had  felt, 
as  they  supposed,  the  beneficial  effects  of  these 
particular  remedies,  communicated  them  to 
others  as  the  result  of  their  experience;  and 
thus  was  established  what  has  been  known  in 
Medicine  as 

Empiricism. — This  mode  of  practice  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  disadvantages.  When  aided  by 
acciu:ate  knowledge  and  discrimination  it  often 
leads  to  satisfactory  results ;  and  many  remedied 
suggested  by  experience,  and  that  ^lone,  are 
now  foimd  to  be  in  accord  with  our  more  ad- 
vanced scientific  knowledge ;  take,  for  example, 
the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis,'  which ,  though 
long  used  empirically,  is  now  known  to  act  by 
its  control  over  the  nutrition  of  young  cellular 
growths.  So  ?ilso  with  respect  to  quinine  and 
otherremedies  of  now  established  usefulness.  On 
the  other  hand,  mere  empiricism,  when  vaguely 
applied,  taints  and  damages  to  this  day  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  It  is  this  practice  which,  for  ex- 
ample, suggests  opium  to  quiet  a  cough  or  a  colic, 
without  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  when  an  expectorant  or  a  purgative 
uvuld  have  been  the  suitable  remedy;  and  it  is 


this'  empiricism  which  does  such  iiarm  in  the 
hands'  of  amatmir  practitionera,  leading  thenito 
recommend  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  remedies 
which  they  supposed  had  relieved  like  symptoms 
in  other  cases,  however  different  the  real  nature 
or  causes  of  these  symptoms  may  have  been. 

national  Treatment.  —  On  the  other  hand, 
modern  science  endeavours  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  also  of  the  specific 
action  of  remedies ;  it  seeks  to  counteract  the 
operation  of  the  one  by  the  influence  of  the 
ether.  This  constitutes  the  rational  treatment 
of  disease.  To  extend  this  system  should  be 
the  object  of  the  scientific  practitioner.  On  the 
one  side,  it  is  his  duty  to  study  the  nature  of 
disease  itself,  its  causes,  and  their  effects ;  on 
the  other,  to  study  the  action  of  various  agents  on 
the  living  body  in  health  and  in  disease ;  and  if 
possible  to  trace  how  far  the  one  is  capable  of 
combating  and  subduing  the  other.  This  stiidy 
of  scientific  therapeutics  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  is  now  pursued  with  great  zeal. 
The  results  already  arrived  at  are  alike  satis- 
factory and  encouraging.  As  rational  treatment 
becomes  more  firmly  established,  scientific  medi- 
cine 'will  take  a  more  elevated  and  nobler  position. 
The  modes  or  methods  by  which  the  two  great 
principles  just  alluded  to,  the  foundations  as  they 
are  of  the  healing  art,  have  been  applied  are 
extremely  various,  and,  although  these  different 
methods  may  be  traced  to  the  one  or  to  the  other, 
they  have  received  distinctive  names,  according 
as  they  are  marked  by  some  special  characteristic. 
A  few  of  these  modes  of  treatment  may  be 
briefly  enumerated. 

1 .  Expectant  treatment. — This  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  resto- 
rative power  should  be  allowed  entire  freedom  of 
action,  the  practitioner  neither  assisting  nor  in- 
terfering with  its  operation. 

2.  What  is  called  Homeopathic  treatment  would 
by  some  persons  be  included  under  the  preceding 
head.  It  proposes  to  treat  disease  by  giving  in  in- 
finitesimal doses  substances  that  are  supposed  to 
be  capiible  of  produdng  a  diseased  condition  like 
that  which  they  are  intended  to  cure.  It  may  be 
described  in'the  words  of  Moliire,  who  wrote  long 
before  Hahnemann,  the  inventor  of  homoeopathy, 
as  Tartd!amuser  le  malade pendant  gue  la  nature 
guerit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  and  in 
similar  methods  of  treatment,  the  imagination 
plays  an  active  and  useful  part. 

3.  Palliative  treatment  consists  simply  in  the 
adoption  of  means  which  are  calculated  to  soothe, 
and  to  lessen  suffering,  and  thereby  to  prolong 
life  -when  the  cure  of  disease  is  not  possible. 

i.  Stimtilani  treatment  is  founded  on  a  doc- 
trine which  regards  most  forms  of  disease  as 
associated  with  or  dependent  on  a  lowered  state 
of  the  ■vital  powers,  and  which  teaches  that  in 
such  cases  the  free  use  of  stimulants  is  the  prac- 
tice most  to  be  relied  on.    See  Stimulants. 

5.  Antiphlogistic  treatment  is  the  converse  of 
the  preceding.  Itrecognisesinmany  forms  of  dis- 
ease increased  nervous  excitement  and  vascular 
fulness,  which  are  to  be  remedied  by  depressing 
agencies,  such  as  low  diet,  bleeding,  purgation, 
&e.    See  BLopo,  Abstraction  of,  and  Deeletiok. 

6.  Purgative,  diaphoretic,  or  otherwise  eli- 
minative  treatment  aims  at  removing  by  the 
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intestinal  mucous  membrane,  by  the  skin,  or  by 
the  secreting  glands  respectively,  certain  morbid 
matters ;  and  thus  allowing  the  restorative  poTrer 
of  the  system  to  operate  more  efficiently.     See 

PiTBSATIVBS,  &C. 

7.  The  (fafe»"  cjw«, including baths.acts partly 
on  the  principle  of  elimination,  partly  by  exert- 
ing a  tonic  influence.     See  Baths  and  Hydbo- 

PATHT. 

8.  Remihive  trcatinent  acts  by  producing  coim- 
ter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  setons,  issues, 
and  the  like.  See  CouNTEa-iEEiTAUTS,  Kevcl- 
SIVES,  &c.    . 

9.  Dietetic  treatment  constitutes  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  all  modes  of  treatment.  It 
implies  a  reference  to  the  kind  of  food  which  is 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  wHch  the  patient 
is  placed,  and  which  is  suitable  in  the  form  of  dis- 
ease from  which  he  is  suffering.    See  Diet, 

10.  The  treatment  by  Climate  operates  more  or 
less  by  removing  the  patient  beyond  the  region 
of  noxious  influences,  and  placing  him  in  circum- 
stances -which  promote  healthy  action  of  the 
se¥ei;al  functions. 

It  is  well  known  that  under  these  several  and 
varied  modes  of  treatment  disease  may  yield  and 
patients  may  get  well.  Hence  it  has  been  said 
that  as  different  means  are  made  use  of  to  obtain 
a  single  result,  the  treatment  of  disease  can  never 
be  absolutely  scientific.  Phthisis  is  pointed  out, 
for  example,  as  a  disease  which  one  person  seeks 
to  relieve  by  cod-liver  oil,  another  by  climate, 
a  third  by  tonics,  a  fourth  by  sedatives,  a  fifth 
by  attention  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  sixth 
by  counter-irritation.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  disease  bearing  the  name  of  phthisis 
is  an  aggregate  of  phenomena  or  conditions,  the, 
relief  of  any  one  of  which  may  lead  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  others.  Thus,  the  general 
health  might  be  improved  by  climate,  and  with 
it  all  the  other  symptoms.  Cod-liver  oil,  with 
remedies  cs-lculated  to  improve  the  digestion,, 
may  ^ead  to  healthy  nutrition,  and  thus  to  miti- 
gation of  all  the  symptoms.  The  like  remark 
applies  to  the  other  agencies  mentioned.  The 
treatment  of  disease  must  not,  then,  be  con- 
demned as  unscientific  because  it  cannot  remedy 
a  variety  of  morbid  states  by  a  single  agent, 
but  would  aim,  on  still  strictly  scientific  prin- 
ciples, by  different  agencies  to  overcome  disease 
the  effects  of  which  are  manifested  in  different 
forms. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  end 
and  aim  of  the  practitioner  should  be,  if  possible, 
firstly,  to  discover  the  cause  or  causes  on  which 
the  disease  depends,  and  to  remove  or  counteract 
them  if  practicable ;  and,  secondly,  to  endeavour, 
by  every  available  means,  to  restore  to  health 
the  functions  of  the  body,  and  with  that  object 
to  guide  and  assist  Nature,  but  never  to  thwart 
her  operations.  E.  Quain,  M.D. 

DISEASES,  Types  and  Varieties  of.— In 
the  case  of  many  diseases  more  or  less  distinct 
varieties  are  recognised,  which  in  some  instances 
constitute  well-defined  types.  It  is  important  to 
understand  the  precise  significance  of  these 
terms  in  different  cases. 

In  the  first  place  the  varieties  of  a  particular 
affection  may  be  founded  upon  diversities  ob-  I 
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served  in  its  clinical  history.  Thus,  accordinjf 
to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  and  their  dura- 
tion, a  large  number  of  complaints  are,  as  haa 
already  been  pointed  out,  divided  into  acute,  sub- 
acute, andchronic  varieties.  Again,  many  diseases 
while  presenting  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  cer- 
tain group  of  symptoms,  upon  which  their  general 
clinical  description  is  founded,  exhibit  striking 
differences  in  the  exact  nature  of  the  phenomena 
observed,  as  well  as  :e  their  gravity,  when  the 
mass  of  cases  is  tfcKen  into  account,  and  on  these 
differences  varieties  or  types  are  founded.  This 
is  well  exemplified  by  some  of  the  acute  spe- 
cific fevers,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina, 
measles,  and  small-pox.  Of  these  affections 
several  varieties  are  described,  dependent  upon 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  nature  of  thosa 
which  are  most  prominent,  or  the  characters 
of  the  eruption. 

In  the  next  place,  the  classification  of  a 
disease  into  varieties  may  be  founded  upon 
a  pathological  basis.  For  instance,  pulmonary 
phthisis  may  arise  from  different  morbid 
processes,  and  many  atteinpts  have  been  made 
to  arrange  the  cases  of  this  disease  into 
corresponding  groups.  Illustrations  of  these 
patljological  varieties  are  also  found  in  the 
different  forms  of  cancer;  varieties  of  pneu- 
monia, of  laryngitis,  and  of  fatty  disease  of 
the  heart ;  and  in  the  classification  of  serous 
inflammations  according  to  their  morbidproducts, 
such  as  fibrinous,  serous,  purulent,  &c.  Again, 
such  a  pathological  condition  as  dropsy  or  fever 
may  be  divided  into  varieties.  Thus  dropsy  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  its  situation  and  distribution, 
as  anasarca,  ascites,  &0.;  or  according  to  its 
pathological  cause,  whether  cardiac,  pulmonary, 
hepatic,  &c.  Fever  is  recognised  as  having  seve- 
ral important  types,  founded  upon  its  intensity, 
its  course,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  phenomena 
accompanying  the  pyrexial  state. 

Another  division  of  a  disease  into  varieties 
is  tstiologiccU,  the  cases  being  grouped  accord-  < 
ing  to  their  causation,  either  the  immediate 
pathological  or  the  more  remote  exciting  causes 
being  employed  as  the  basis  of  division.  Thns 
we  have  the  different  forms  of  meningitis 
(simple,  tubercular,  rheumatic,  &c.) ;  the  setio- 
logical  varieties  of  pleurisy  or  peritonitis 
(idiopathic,  traumatic,  perforative,  tubercular, 
secondary,  &c.) ;  those  of  joint-inflammation, 
(simple,  rheumatic,  gouty,  scrcrfalous,  &c.);  or 
those  _  of  intestinal  obstruction.  JEtiological 
varieties  are  often  at  the  same  time  charac- 
terised by  differences  in  the  pathological  results 
and  products.  Lastly,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  sometimes  a  certain  group  of  symptomi'is 
summed  up  for  convenience  under  some  single 
term,  which  symptoms  really  depend  upon  very 
different  morbid  conditions  and  causes;  and. 
therefore  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  classify 
affections  thus  named  into,  varieties.  Dyspepsia, 
neuralgia,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  paralysis  will 
afford  illustrations  of  such  an  arrangement. 
Feedbeick  T.  Eobekts. 

DISINFECTANTS.    See  DisiNFEcnos. 

DISIWPBCTIOBr.— Synow.  :  Tr.JDisinfat- 
tion ;  Ger.  Desinfioiren, 
DEPiNiTioif. — ^Disinfection,  in  the  proper  sense 
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of  the  term,  means  auy  process  by  -which  the 
contagium  of  a  given  disease  may  be  destroyed 
or  be  rendered  inert.  . 

Disinfectants,  hoTrever,  are  used  in  practice 
for  several  objects,  and  in  consequence  the  term 
has  often  been  vaguely  applied  to  the  use  of 
heat  or  chemical  means  for  preventing  the  gene- 
ration or  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  agents, 
whether  products  of  specific  disease  or  not.  In 
this  vague  and  erroneous  sense  disinfectants  have 
been  confounded  with  deodorants,  which  merely 
cover  or  destroy  offensive  odours  without  affect- 
ing the  contagia;  and  with  (mtieeptias,  which 
'  are  fatal  to  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 
microzymes.'  Following  the  line  indicated  by 
Dr.  Baxter  in  his  valuable  report  on  an  experi- 
mental study  of  certain  disinfectants,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish— 

1.  The  true  meaning  of  the  word — that  of 
acting  on  the  specific  poisons  of  communicable 
diseases    in   such   a   way   as   prevents   their 


'  2.  That  of  acting  upon  organic  substances  in 
such  a  way  as  renders  them  less  liable  to 
undergo  molecular  change  and  decomposition, 
whether  spontaneously  or  under  the  influence  of 
catalytic  agents,  as  in  the  case  of  emulsiu  upon 
amygdalin,  or  under  the  influence  of  living  or- 
ganisms, such  as  are  connected  with  fermenta- 
tion and  putre&ction.  Examples  of  this  kind  of 
action  are  seen  in  salting  meat,  and  in  preserving 
small  animals  in  weak  solutions  of  carbolic  acid. 

3.  That  of  preventing  or  arresting  deoompop 
sition  by  killing  the  torulae  associated  with  fer- 
mentation in  slightly  acid  media,  or  the  bacteroid 
organisms  associated  with  putrefaction  in  neutral 
or  alkaline  media.  Properly  speaking,  this  is 
the  action  of  an  antiseptic,  but  the  relative  power 
of  disinfectants  has  been  largely  estimated  by 
their  efficacy  in  this  reispect,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  antiseptic  power  is  desirable  in  a  dis- 
infectant, but  chiefly  because  it  is  so  difficult  to 
submit  disinfectants  to  their  proper  test  by  ex- 
perimenting upon  contagium. 

4.  That  of  the  destruction  of  the  aioxioiis  pro- 
ducts of  the  metabolism  of  dead  organic  matter, 
however  brought  about.  These  products  consist 
chiefly  of  gases  or  vapours,  many  of  which,  such 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  are  easily  destroyed  by  appro- 
priate agents,  even  when  used  in  a  very  dilute 
state,  and  success  in  this  respect  is  no  proof  of 
the  value  of  a  disinfectant  in  its  true  sense, 
though  the  power  of  destroying  such  emanations 
is  possessed  by  almost  all  disinfectants  of  prac- 
tical utility.  .!        . 

Mode  of  Actiqh. — The  manner  in  which  dis- 
infectants are  supposed  to  act  is  very  various. 
Some,  such  as  permanganate  of  potassium,  ozone, 
and  oxygen,  set  free  from  water  by  chlorine,  oxir 
dise  organic  matter.  Others,  such  as  sulphurous 
acid,  withdraw  oxygen,  and  have  a  reducing 
influence;  or,  like  chlorine,  may  combine  with 
hydrogen  and  remove  it,  or  form  substitution- 
compounds.  Those  of  a  fourth  class,  such  as 
chlorideof  zinc  and  some  other  metallic  salts, 
are  supposed  to  owe  their  activity  to  the  power 
which  they  possess  of  coagulating  albumen  or 
combining  with  it.  Another  class,  of  which 
carbolic  acid  is  the  type,  is  supposed  to  arrest 


molecular  changes,  whether  they  be  those  neces- 
sary for  vital  manifestations  or  for  decompo- 
sitions. And  finally,  the  mineral  acids  are 
supposed  to  be  efficacious,  in  part,  at  least,  be- 
cause they  alter  the  reaction  of  the  media  con- 
taining contagia.  Most  disinfectants  act  in 
several  of  these  ways. 

GmreBAi.  Kemaeks. — It  has-  been  proved  that 
the  contagia  of  several  diseases  must  consist  of 
minute,  solid  particles,  for  they  are  neither 
soluble,  nor  diffusible,  nor  volatile,  and  we  may 
infer  that  all  other  contagia  are  particulate 
likewise.  A  characteristic  of  contagium,  due 
to  its  particulate  nature,  is  that  dilution  lessens 
the  chance  of  infection,  but  has  little  effect  upou 
the  case  if  the  disease  be  taken.  There  is  either 
no  effect  at  all,  or  a  full  specific  effect.  Con- 
tagi-um  particles  are  apt  to  exist  as  clouds  in 
air,  water,  ■  or  milk,  instead  of  being  equally 
distributed  throughout;  and  this  bears  upon 
practical  disinfection.  The  particulate  and  non- 
gaseous form  of  contagium  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  prevents  it  from  being  absorbed  by 
any  liquid  or  solid  disinfectant  which  does 
not  wash  or  come  into  intimate  contact  -with 
every  portion  of  the  air,  and  as  this  is  impracti- 
cable, infected  air  can  only  be  puWfied  by  gaseous 
disinfectants,  such  as  sulphorous  acid  or  chlo- 
rine. Disinfectants  of  this  kind,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  present  in  such  a  quantity  as  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  human  beings.' 
From  this  it  follows  that  saucers  of  disinfecting 
fluids,  or  irritating  -vapours  and  gases  in  the 
sick-room,  are  merely  a  useless  annoyance  to 
the  patient,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
desired  as  deodoirants.  The  best  method  for 
dealing  -with  infected  air  is  to  replace  it  by  ven- 
tilation, especially  by  means  of  ventilating  open 
fire-places.  The  proper  use  of  volatile  disin- 
fectants is  the  purification  of  walls,  ceilings,  and 
inaccessible  places ;  and  for  this  purpose,  if  pos- 
sible, enough  should  be  used  to  saturate  the 
atmosphere,  remembering  that  the  virulent  par- 
ticles are  most  likely  protected  by  being  buried 
in  a  bit  of  epithelium  or  surrounded  by  an  albu- 
minous envelope. 

The  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  contagious 
particles  are  isuspended  has  the  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  selection  of  a  disinfectant. 
The  presence  of  albumen  is  found  to  protect  septic 
germs  to  a  considerable  extent  against  the  action 
of  permanganate  of  potassium  and  chlorine,  but 
has  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  Kirbolic  acid.  Dr.  Baxter  gives 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  comparatively 
uniform  quantitative  action  of  carbolic  acid  upon 
contagia  and  septic  microzymes,  as  compared  with 
the  striking  differences  between  the  disinfectant 
action  of  chlorine  and  permanganate  upon  con- 
tagia on  the  one  hand  and  septic  microzymes  on 

'  Though  disinfectant  or  antiseptic  gases  of  such 
strength  as  can  he  tolerated  in  the  sick-ioom  are  utterly 
inept  as  regards  useful  effect  upon  contagium,  it  is  just 
possible  that  they  may  he  of  service  in  destroying  or  ren- 
dering incapable  of  change  the  organic  matters  evolved 
from  the  skin  and  lungs,  which  are  always  very  noxious, 
and  may  be  especially  so  in  disease.  These  organic  mat- 
ters are  necessarily  more  or  less  re-breathed  unless  the 
patient  he  placed  in  a  current  of  air.  If  ventilation  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  all  odour  cannot  be  provided,  then  some 
gas,  such  as  chlorine  or  ozone,  that  will  destroy  the  caoBt 
of  the  odonr  is  certainly  desirable. 
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the  other,  is  chiefly  or  entirely  due  to  differ-i 
ences  in  the  media  in  which  the  respective  par- 
tides  are  suspended,  and  not  to  differences  in 
resisting  power  possessed  by  the  particles  them- 
selves. This  points  to  an  important  advantage 
enjoyed  by  substances  like  sulphurous,  acid  or 
carbolic  acid,  which  appeax  less  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  medium,  and  also  shows  the 
necessity  of  thoroughly  mixing  disinfectants  with 
liquids  or  substances  to  be  disinfected.  The 
alkaline  or  neutral  character  of  virulent  sub- 
stances led  Dr.  Dougall  to  select  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  has  little  action  upon  lead 
soil-pipes  in  the  cold,  as  the  best  disinfectant 
for  excreta. 

A  cardinal  principle  in  disinfection  is  that  it 
should  be  carried  out  at  the  source,  or  as  near 
the  source  of  the  contagion  as  possible.  Inunc- 
tion with  lard,  with  caibolised  oil  (1  to  40),  or 
with  glycerine,  to  clog  epithelial,  scales,  and 
regular  washing  and  change  of  clothing,  will  do 
much  to  protect  tha  purity  of  the  air  against  oon- 
tagium  proceeding  from  the  skin  in  such  dis- 
eases as  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox.  One  of 
ethereal  solution  lof  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  8 
of  lard  is  an  excellent  application  for  the 
skin  in  typhus.  Discharges  from  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  bowels,  as  well  as  the  urine,  should 
be  received  in  vessels  containing  disinfecting 
solutions  to  cover  them  and  give  protection 
to  the  air ;  and  then  larger  quantities,  or  more 
concentrated  solutions,  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
discharges  before  they  are  removed  from  the 
original  vessels. 

Of  all  agencies  for.  preventing  the  spread  of 
communicable  disease,  cleanliness  is  one  .of  the 
most  important.  Pacts  have  been  adduced  point- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  filth,  when  undergoing 
change  of  a  fermentative  or  putrefactive  nature, 
is  in  a  condition  the  most  conducive  to  the 
extension  of  infectious  disease.  Pending  the 
removal  of  accumulations  of  dirt,  and  for  the 
protection  of  workmen,  fermentation  may  be 
delayed  by  the  application  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  bichromate  of  potash, 
used  in  moderate  quantity  as  antiseptics,  and 
the  whole  accumulation  might  then  be  earthed 
over  if  it  had  to  remain  any  time.  For  real 
disinfection  the  large  quantity  required  and  the 
mixing  necessary. would  be  prohibitory. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  contagium  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  putrefaction,  and  this  appears  invari- 
ably to  destroy  its  specific  infective  power.  In  cer- 
tain cases  where  real  disinfection  is  impracticable, 
as  in  dealing  with  the  accumulation  of  manure 
and  litter  from  a  number  of  animals  suffering 
from  cattle-plague,  the  natural  processes  may  be 
hastened  by  stacking  the  material  so  that  it  shall 
'heat,'  or  may  even  be  destroyed  by  sponta- 
neous combustion.  Certainly  putrefaction  should 
not  be  delayed  by  small  additions  of  disinfec- 
tants, which  cannot  accomplish  tlxo  destruction 
of  all  noxious  matter  present. 

SPECiAii  DisiKFECTANTS.  1.  Heat. — Heat,  dry 
or  moist,  is  perhaps  the  best  disinfectant  we 
possess.  The  experiments  of  Drs.  Henry,  Baxter, 
W.  Roberts  and  others  have  shown  the  effects 
of  this  agent  upon  vaccine,  malignant  pustule, 
septic  microzymr.s,  scarlet  fever,  plague,  &c< 
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High  temperature  and  length  of  exposure  aie, 
to  a  certain  extent,  mutually  oompensatoiy,  but 
it  appears  that  a  temperature  below  140°  T, 
(60°  C.)  wiU  not  disinfect  yacaine  even  with  long 
exposure.  Tyndall  points  out  that  some  genus 
seem  to  be  in  a  dormant  condition,  in  which  they 
resist  the  action  of  heat  unless  applied  very  long 
or  intermittently,  so  as  to  start  their  vitality 
into  growth,  when  they  are  easily  killed.  Ex- 
perimental &cts  show  that  excessive  tempera- 
tures are  as  unnecessary  as  dangerous  in  practical 
disinfection.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  any 
contagium  can  withstand  a  temperature  of  220°  K, 
(104-6  C),  maintained  during  two  hours.  .'Wieii 
contagium  is  shielded  by  thick  material,  into 
which  heat  penetrates  slowly,  the  time  necessacv 
to  reach  tbe  disinfecting  temperature  may  lie 
long,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  spreading  cloth- 
ing and  opening  out  bedding  in  special  iot-air , 
chambers,  where  the  heat  ought  not  to  be  lea 
than  220°  F.  (104-5  C),  nor  more  than  250°  P. 
(12M°  C).  Hot-air  chambers  are  usually  bnilt 
of  brick,  and  are  furnished  with  wooden  sup- 
ports for  clothing,  which  should  not  come  in 
contact  with  metal. 

Dr.  James  B.  Bussell,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Glasgow,  has  communicated  to  tho 
writer  the  most  important  fact,  that  at  the  In- 
fectious Diseases  Hospital  of  that  city  no  further 
disinfection  of  the  linen  and  clothing  of  the 
patients  is  carried  out  than  is  afforded  by  the  boil- 
ing, washing,  &c.,  requiredin  the  judgment  of  the 
washerwomen  to  cleanse  and  drass  the  clothing ; 
and  yet  a  continuous  careful  scrutiny  has  failed 
to  discover  a  single  case  of  disease  propagated 
by  such  clothing.  It  is  probable  that  soda  is 
used  in  the  Veiling,  in  some  cases  at  least,  and 
the  extreme  softness  of  Glasgow  water  doubtless 
helps  by  its  osmotic  and  dissolving  power. 

2.  Caxbolio  Apid. — A  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance of  the  strength  of  S  per  cent.,  or  1  in  20, 
is  the  only  one  fit  for  use  in  disinfection.  For 
steeping  fine  clothing  a  solution  should  be 
made  from  crystals.  The  solution  generally 
useful  is  that  obtained  by  making  up  one  gallon 
of  crude  80  per  cent,  acid  to  sixteen  gallons 
with  water.  To  disinfect  a  suspected  liquid,  an 
equal  volume  of  one  of  these  solutions  is  needed 
The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Baxter  and 
others  prove  that  'no  virulent . liquid  can  be 
considered  disinfected  by  carbolic  acid  unless  it 
contain  at  least  2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  pure 
acid.'  A  preparation  called  MacdetiffaWi  Powder 
contains  carbolic  acid,  but  is  inferior  to  the  pure 
kinds,  though  safer  and  more  applicable  in  many 
cases  to  prevent  odour.  Judging  from  the  li^ht 
of  experiments,  carbolic  acid  vapouT'  is  quite 
useless,  though  clinically  Mr.  Crookes  and  Mr. 
Hope  thought  it  of  use  in  cattle-plague,  but  the 
animals  and  surroundings  were  drenched  wilih 
liquid  acid  or  solution.  Though  carbolic  valour 
appears  impotent  asregards  effect  upon  contagium 
it  will  preserve  the  freshness  of  a  bit  of  meat 
suspended  in  it  for  months.  Very  small  quan- 
tities of  the  liquid  acid  mixed  with  organic 
fluids  enables  them  to  remain  fresh  and  resist 
decay  for  a  long  time.  So  little  as  one-fifth  po' 
cent,  preserves  milk.  It  is  obvious  then  that 
small  quantities  of  this  disinfectant,  instead  of 
destroying  contagium,  may  actually  preserve  itf 
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activity,  -when  otherwise  it  would  have  buo 
cumbed  to  the  aotion  of  natural  agencies.  This 
danger  may  accompany  the  limited  use  of  any 
disinfectant  that  has  a  'pickling '_  or  preserva- 
tive aotion  in  small  quantity.  Owing  partly  to 
the  volatility  of  carbolic  acid,  which  removes  it 
in  time,  and  partly  to  the  peculiarity  of  its 
action,  another  danger  attends  its  use  in  any- 
thing short  of  full  strength  and  full  dosea  when 
applied  to  kill  contagium.  The  acid  may,  for  a 
time,  deprive  the  contagium  of  _  its  infective 
power  without  permanently  abolishing  it,  and 
the  virulent  properties  may  he  regained  when- 
ever the  acid  has  evaporated.  This  has  been 
proved  Bxperimeutally  by  Dr.  Dougall,  of  Glas- 
gow, who  found  that  vaccine  mixed  with  carbolic 
acid  (1  in  50)  regained  its  infective  power  after 
10  days'  exposure  to  the  air. 

Carbolic  acid  coagulates  albumen  when  in 
iuflciently  strong  solution;  while  it  restrains 
putrirfaction,  and  limits  the  growth  of  low  forms 
of  animal  life.  It  decomposes  potassium  per- 
manganate, and  therefore  cannot  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  this  agent  or  with  chlorine. 
Though  it  does  not  destroy  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, it  is  a  good  deodorant  in  some  -cases. 
When  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  the  writer  experimented 
on  a  large  scale  with  different  substances  for 
removing  odour  from  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents, after  working  in  the  dissecting-room,  and 
found  that  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
is  superior  in  efficacy  to  permanganate,  even 
when  strong  enough  to  stain  the  skin,  and  is 
also  preferable  to  chloride  of  lime.  In  this 
connection  it  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
'  septic  ferment '  connected  with  septicsemia,  ery- 
sipelas, &c.,  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  rather  less 
carbolic  acid  than  vaccine  requires. 

3.  Sulptur  Dioxide. — The  aqueous  solution 
of  this  substance  contains  sulphurous  acid.  Bax- 
ter's experiments  showthat  it  is  the  most  potent 
volatile  disinfectant  known;  and  as  it  is  very 
soluble,  and  is  little  affected  by  the  presence  of 
albumen,  it  is  also  powerful  in  the  disinfection 
of  liquids.  It  destroys  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
thus,  SO  J  +  2H2S  =  2H30  +  Sj,  and  combines  with 
ammonia.  A  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 
is  sold,  but  is  difficult  to  use,  on  account  of  its 
suffocating  odour.  The  solution  can  be  made 
by  deoxidizing  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  copper-turnings  or  charcoal.  For  aerial 
disinfection  the  best  plan  is  simply  to  -burn 
sulphur  in  very  large  quantities.  This  dis- 
infectant forms  sulphites,  and  is  a  reducing  or 
deoxidizing  agent,  in  the  first  place,  for  it  unites 
with  the  oxygen  of  many  compounds  to  forni 
sulphuric  acid;  but  it  may  give  up  oxygen,  and 
when  mixed  with  much  vegetable  matter  the 
sulphur  may  come  off  as  siilfihuretted  hydrogen. 
Sulphur  dioxide  and  chlorine,  as  well  as  this 
substance  and  permanganate  of  {jotash,  mutually 
destroy  each  other,  arid  therefore  should  not  be 
used  toeether.  Sulphur  dioxide  destroys  the 
activity  of  dry  vaccine  on  points  very  rapidly, 
and  even  when  much  diluted  stops  the  amoeboid 
movements  of  living  cells,  kUls  vibrios,  and  acts 
deleteriously  on  vegetation.  '"Whether  chlorine 
or  sulphur  dioxide  be  chosen,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Space  to  be  disinfected  should  be  kept  satu- 


rated with  the  gas  for  not  less  than  an  hour.' 
'  A  virulent  liquid  cannot  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tainly and  completely  disinfected  by  sulphur 
dioxide,  unless  it  has  been  rendered  perma- 
nently and  strongly  acid.  The  greater  solubility 
of  this  agent  renders  it  preferable,  txeteris  paribus, 
to  chlorine  and  carbolic  acid,  for  the  disinfection 
of  liquid  media '  (Baxter).  According  to  Baxter's 
experiments,  a  larger  percentage  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide than  of  carbolic  acid  is  required  for  the 
disinfection  of  the  virus  of  infective  inflammation, 
but  a  smaller  percentage  for  other  contagia.  Sul- 
phur dioxide  preserves  meat  and  other  substances, 
when  in  closed  vessels,  for  very  long  periods.  It 
bleaches  vegetable  colours,  attacks  iron,  and 
is  absorbed  by  cloth  and  leather — facts  to  be 
remembered  in  practical  disinfection.  1  lb.  of 
sulphur,  when  burned,  produces  117  cubic  feet 
of  sulphur  dioxide  gas. 

4.  Chlorine  is  most  easily  obtained  from  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  bleaching  powder,  by  adding 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  Exact  propor- 
tions cannot  be  stated,  as  the  value  of  the 
bleaching  powder  varies ;  but  rather  more  acid 
than  equal  parts  of  bleaching  powder  and  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  taken.  The  acid 
should  be  diluted  before  use.  Another  method 
is  to  pour  strong  hydrochloric  acid  upon  heated 
binoxide  of  manganese;  this  method  of  disinfec- 
tion is  impracticable  compared  with  burning  sul- 
phur. For  deodorizing  water-closets,  some  crystals 
of  potassium  chlorate  may  be  thrown  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  containing  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  Euchlorine  comes  off  gradually,  and  is  both 
more  effective  and  more  agreeable  than  chlorine. 
The  most  marked  character  of  chlorine  is  its 
strong  af&nity  for  hydrogen,  which  enables  it  to 
break  up  compounds  containing  that  body,  and 
to  set  free  in  a  nascent  or  active  state  the  oxygen 
combined  with  hydrogen  in  water.  It  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  most  universally  applicable  and 
powerful  deodorizers  in  existence.  Direct  ex- 
periment shows  that '  there  is  no  security  for  the 
effectual  fulfilment  of  disinfection  short  of  the 
presence  of  free  chlorine  in  the  virulent  liquid, 
after  all  chemical  action  has  had  time  to  sub- 
side.' Chlorine  ia  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent 
of  2|  volumes  in  one,  and  this  solution  may  be 
used  for  disinfection.  When  merely  used  as  a 
deodorizer,  enough  euchlorine  may  be  expelled 
from  moist  chloride  of  lime  by  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air  for  most  purposes. 

5.  Permanganate  of  Potassium. — This  sub- 
stance is  non-poisonous,  and  is  a  good  deodo- 
rant, especially  for  the  emanations  from  organic 
bodies.  It  is,  moreover,  free  from  odour,  and 
its' aqueous  solution  shows,  by  loss  of  colour, 
when  it  is  exhausted.  It  is-  a  very  suitable 
deodorant  for  the  sick-room,  as,  when  dissolved 
in  water  and  a  large  surface  of  the  solution  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  will  absorb  gases  to  some 
extent.  Contagium  being  non-gaseous,  ia  not 
aifected,  unless  in  contact  -with  the  solution. 
Permanganate  of  potassium  is  a  true  disinfec- 
tant, oxidizing  and  deetroyilig  contagia  as  well 
as  putrid  -matters ;  but'  the  Quantity  required 
and  the  price  render  its  use  almost  impossible, 
for  enough  permanganate  has  to  be  used  to  de- 
stroy the  medium  or  vehicle  bearing  -contagium 
as  well  as  the  contagium  itself.    Condy's  fluid  is 
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a  solution  of  this  substance  in  water.  'When 
permanganate  of  potash  is  used  ia  disinfect  a 
virulent  liquid  containing  much  organic  matter, 
or  any  compounds  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
permanganate,  there  is  po  security  for  the  effec- 
tual fulfilment  of  disinfection,  short  of  the  pre- 
sence of  undecomposed  permanganate  in  the 
liquid,  after  all  chemical  action  has  had  time  to 
subside '  ( Baxter).  "When  the  virulent  liquid  or 
matters  are  small  in  quantity,  permaganate 
solution  forms  »  capital  receptacle,  and  may 
stand  by  the  bedside  as  a  deodorant  till  re- 
quired as  a  disinfectant.  The  safe  rule  in 
employing  permanganate  as  a  disinfectant  as 
to  add  it  and  mix  till  the  colour  is  retained. 
Permanganate  has  no  effect  ip  restraining  the 
appearance  of  bacteria,  or  preventing  the  onset 
of  putrefa.ction. 

6.  Acids. — The  mineral  acids  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  have  all  disinfecting  power  when 
used  in  sufficient  quantity;  buti  except  sul- 
phurous acid,  there  are  serious  dif^culties  in  the 
way  of  their  use,  and' we  have  better  disinfect- 
ants. Hydrochloric  is  inferior  to  chlorine  as  a 
gaseous  agent;  but  the  solution  is  extremely 
cheap,  and  is  .useful  for  disengaging  chlorine,  as 
well  as  for  employment  as  adisinfeotant.  Chromic 
acid,  which  has  remarkable  power  in  preventing 
putrefaction  and  killing  microzymes,  is  too  dear 
to  be  used  outside  the  laboratory. 

7.  Ifitroua  Acid. — ^Nitrous  acid  can  be  easily 
disengaged  as  a  gas  by  putting  bits  of  copper 
into  nitric  acid,  or  pouring  nitric  acid  upon  saw- 
dust or  starch.  It  is  the  best  deodorant  for  the 
deadhouse,  and,  without  doubt,  it  is  a  vigorous 
disinfectant,  but  is  too  dangerous  for  ordinary 
use,  as  it  may  easily  be  breathed  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  cause  fatal  bronchitis. 

8.  Chloride  of  Ijlme. — Bleaching -powder 
gives  off  chlorine  easily,  and  this  probably  ex- 
plains its  disinfecting  power.  It  is  very  cheap 
and  manageable,  and  hence  of  much  importance. 

In  regard  to  the  agents  hitherto  considered, 
we  have  more  or  less  of  the  sure  light  of  direct 
experiment  upon  contagium;  but  the  claims  of 
the  following  and  a  legion  of  other  substances 
asserted  to  be  '  powerful  disinfectants,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,'  rest  entirely 
upon  chemical  theories,  or  the  opinions  of  phy- 
sicians, or  upon  their  power  of  coagulating  albu- 
men, or  of  delaying  or  preventing  putrefaction 
and  fermentation,  or  of  deodorising.  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  enumerate 
the  best,  as  follows : — 

9.  Metallic  Salts,  including — a.  Biohromate 
of  Potash,  b.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  c.  Chloride  of 
Zinc  (Burnett's  Fluid)  which  can  be  made  very 
cheaply  by  pouring  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
calamine,  the  native  carbonate,  or  upon  zinc. 
It  seems  to  be  the  most  useful  of  the  metallio 
salts,  d.  Chloride  of  Alvminium,  e.  Ferric 
Chloride,  which,  if  strong,  liberates  offensive 
fumes  from  animal  matters,  but  is  a  fair  anti- 
septic and  preservative.  /.  Ferrous  Sulphate, 
g.  The  Waste  Chlorides,  from  the  manufacture 
of  chlorine,  contain  MnClj,  FojCl,,  and  free 
HCl,  which  cost  next  to  nothing,  and  might  be 
used  for  larger  masses  of  filth  or  drains, 

10.  0»one.— This  body,  got  by  half  immers- 
ing a  stick  of  phosphorus  in  tepid  water,  or 


mixing  gradually  3  parts  strong  sulphuric  acid 
and  2  parts  permanganate  of  potassium,  oxidises 
organic  matter,  and  so  destroys  odours.  Tere- 
bene  and  cupralnm,  a  preparation  containing 
terebene,  are  good  deodorants,  and  give  rise  to 
ozone. 

11.  Charcoal.  —  Charcoal  condenses  gases 
within  its  pores  where  combustible  gases  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  condensed  oxygen.  Contagium, 
unless  in  water,  does  not  enter  the  pores,  for, 
being  particulate,  it  is  not  absorbed  from  the  air 
as  gases  are. 

Pkactical  Disinfection. — ^In  conclusion  a 
few  remarks  may  be  offered  as  to  the  modes  of 
carrying  out  disinfection  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  commonly  required. 

1.  Clothing  and  bedding. — In  dealingwith 
the  ragged  and  worthless  articles  of  the  poor,  local 
authorities  wUl  generally  find  it  most  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties  to  burn  them  and  replace 
with  new.  By  such  discreet  generosity  danger 
is  averted,  and  good-will  created,  which  helps 
in  getting  early  information  and  carrying  out 
measures,  and  so,  by  shortening  epidemics,  saves 
expense.  If  not  burned,  clothing  may  be  baked 
(see  Heat),  or  well  boiled  with  soda.  Before 
coming  to  the  washhouse  they  may  steep  in 
5  per  cent,  carbolic  solution^  or  chloride  of  zinc 
(1  to  240),  or  chloride  of  lime  (2  oz.  to  the  gallon), 

2.  Booms. — The  foundation  for  disinfect- 
ing rooms  is  thorough  cleansing  with  soft 
soap  and  hot  water,  which  may  contain  5 
per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  but  the  carbolie 
solution  is  not  so  easily  handled.  The  walls 
and  coiling  should  be  brushed,  and  wall-paper 
removed.  Purniture,  if  iron,  is  to  be  washed  with 
carbolic  solution,  and  removed  from  the  room. 
Textile  fabrics  should  be  baked  orboiled,or  spread 
out  in  the  room  for  fumigation,  but  this  is  not 
so  effective,  and  colours  are  bleached.  The 
chimney,  doors,  and  windows  are  to  be  closed,  and 
crevices  covered  with  paper  pasted  on.  Then 
one  or  more  tubs  of  water  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  room,  and  an  earthenware  saucer  containing 
sulphur  placed  over  each,  supported  by  a  pair 
of  tongs  laid  across  to  prevent  danger  from  £ie. 
The  sulphur  can  be  lighted  by  pouring  a  little 
alcohol  upon  it,  or  by  means  of  a  live  coal.  The 
usual  rule  is  to  use  1  lb.  of  sulphur,  for  each 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  but  this  only  gives 
1-17  percent.  SOj  to  the  air,  and  3  lbs.  is  a 
more  satisfactory  quantity.  The  door  is  to 
be  shut  until  next  day,  when  the  windows  and 
doors  are  all  to  be  opened,  and  kept  open  for 
twenty-four  hours.  In  whitewashed  rooms  the 
walls  should  be  scraped,  and  then  washed  with 
hot  lime  in  addition  to  the  fumigation. 

3-  Drains,WateT-closets,&c.— Froperdrains 
remove  sewage  so  swiftly  and  completely,  that 
little  or  no  sewage-gas  is  formed  if  ventilation 
is  given.  For  bad  drains  carbolic  acid,  chloride 
of  zinc,  or  waste  chlorides  from  the  manu- 
facture of  chlorine  are  fair  palliatives.  The 
excreta  from  cases  of  infectious  diseases  require 
a  very  large  quantity  of  disinfectant,  which 
should  be  applied  in  a  concentrated  form  before 
they  are  thrown  into  the  water-closet  or  hojise 
pipes.  When  a  reliable  amount  of  disinfectant 
is  in  these  cases  sent  down  the  pipes,  it  is  apt 
to  corrode  them  unless  it  has  been  allowed  to 
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expend,  its  energy  on  the  excreta  alone  in  tlie 
6i'st  place.  If  small  quantities  of  disinfectants 
are  poured  doTm  water-closets,  it  is  better  to  mix 
them  -with  the  after-flush  water  which  fills  traps 
and  basins,  so  that  the  little  energy  available 
may  be  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  any  slime 
adhering,  or  portions  of  organic  matter  retained. 
Permanganate  of  potash  is  the  most  pleasant 
agent  for  this  purpose,  though  expensive.  Chloride 
of  zinc,  from  its  cheapness  and  preservative 
power,  is  worthy  of  mention.  When  there  are 
no  water-closets,  the  excreta  in  cases  of  cholera 
and  typhoid  fever  should  be  received  in  a  vessel 
containing  half  a  pint  or  more  of  a  1  in  20  solu- 
tion of  commercial  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  put  along  with  some  chloride  of  lime 
into  a  covered  stoneware  vessel  in  the  back  yard. 
After  a  few  hours  the  contents  of  this  vessel  may 
be  thrown  into  the  cesspool  or  upon  the  midden. 

4.  Dead  bodies,  if  putrid  or  bearing  conta- 
gium,  should  be  wrapped  in  sheets  wet  with  1  in 
20  carbolic  solution,  or  1  in  40  chloride  of  lime ; 
or,  if  cofiined,  sawdust  saturated  with  one  of  these 
solutions  should  be  packed  around  them. 

It  is  necessary  clearly  to  keep  in  view  the 
object  desired  when  selecting  disinfectants,  deo- 
dorants, or  antiseptics ;  whether  it  be  destruc- 
tion of  contagium,  merely  'pickling'  and  pre- 
serving, arresting  putrefaction  and  fermentation, 
or  deodorisation.  From  all  that  has  been  said 
it  is  evident  that  the  different  'disinfecting' 
nostrums,  applied  as  their  inventors  direct,  can 
have  little  efl'ect  upon  contagium,  but  may  have 
more  or  less  power  in  the  other  directions  indi- 
cated. James  A.  Kcssbll. 

DISLOCATIOIT  OI'  OEGABTS  {dia-,  apart, 
and  locus,  a  place).    See  Okoahs,  Dislocation  of. 

DISPLACEMEETT   OF   OKGAW3.     See 

Organs,  Displacement  of. 

DISSECTION  -  "WOUNDS.  See  Post- 
mortem Wounds. 

DISTOMA  (51s,  double,  and  arSfui,  a 
mouth).— Stnon. :  Fluke;  Fasciola;  Fr.  dis- 
tome ;  Ger.  Lebervmrm. — A  genus  of  trematode 
parasites,  vulgarly  called  flukes.  The  term  was 
founded  by  Retzius  in  1786 ;  but  the  title  Fas- 
ciola, previously  employed  by  Linnaeus,  is  tbie 
more  correct,  especially  when  applied  to  the 
common  liver-fluke,  which  is  an  occasional  in- 
habitant of  the  human  body.  Nearly  twenty  in- 
stances of  the  occurrence  of  this  pa,rasite  {fiistoma 
hepaticmn  of  some  writers)  in  man  have  been 
placed  on  record.  Besides  infesting  the  liver- 
ducts  and  gall-bladder,  it  has  been  found  under 
the  skin  behind  the  ear  (Fox),  beneath  the  scalp 
(Harris),  and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  (Giesker). 

Several  other  species  oif  illuke  are  known  to 
infest  mankind,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Egyptian  hsematozoon  {Bilharsia  Jusmatobia) 
none  of  therri  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Thus 
the  lancet-shaped  fluke  ',  (BistowA  lanceolai-um) 
has  thrice  occurred,  leading  to  a  fatal  result  in 
a  single  instance,  whilst  tlie  minute  Distoma  hy- 
tero'phyies  has  only  once  been  recorded.  The  large 
human  fluke,  sometimes  known  as  Busk's  fluke 
(Biitoma  eramm)  had  also,  until  lately,  only 
once  been  noticed;  but,  through  Dr.  George 
Johnson,  the  writer  has  become  acquainted  with 
26 
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two  more  instances  of  infection  from  this  para- 
site, and  there  is  some  groimd  for  believing  thet 
the  cases  of  fluke  described  by  Dr. 
Leidy  of  Philadelphia  refer  to  the 
same  parasite.  More  recently  also 
{Lancet,  1875)  Dr.  McDonnell  has 
recorded  the  occurrence  of  an  un- 
doubtedly new  species  from  a  Chi- 
nese, for  which  the  writer  has  pro- 
■  posed  the  title  of  Distoma  sinense. 
Large  numbers  infested  the  ducts 
of  the  liver.  Professor  Leuckart 
subsequently  proposed  the  term 
JOisioma  apathulatum.  Professor 
McGonnell  has  also  discovered  an- 
other fluke  in  man  (D.  conjunctum, 
Cobbold)  previously  only  known  to 
infest  the  fox  and  dog.  Taken  as 
a  whole  the  human  flukes  referable 
to  the  genus  Distoma  have  very  aiametera. 
little  chnical  importance ;  but,  since  After  MoCon- 
there  were  striking  symptoms  in  "^ll- 
connection  with  the  above-mentioned  cases  of 
Distoma  ct^ssuot  (^aflfecting  an  English  missionary 
and  his  wife  during  their  residence  in  China)  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  these  large  para- 
sites, individually  varying  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  length,  appear  to  be  capable  of  inducing 
severe  diarrhoea  and  colic.  Their  organisation  is 
totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  common  fluke. 
They  probably  never  gain  access  either  to  the 
liver  or  its  ducts.  (Proceed.  Liim.  Soc,  Feb. 
1875.)  The  administration  of  santonine,  male 
fern,  and  other  anthelmintres  has  been  unat- 
tended with  positive  results ;  those  specimens  that 
were  expelled  seeming  to  have  been,  as  it  were, 
starved  out  by  the  patients  having  been  put 
upon  a  milk  diet,  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  missionary  and  his  wife  having  returned  to 
China  were  again  attacked  by  Distoma  crassum. 
In  the  spring  of  1878,  they  again  consulted  the 
writer  in  London,  not  only  on  their  own  account, 
but  also  on  behalf  of  one  of  their  children,  a  little 
girl,  who  had  also  contracted  the  fluke-disorder 
in  China.  Flukes  have  twice  or  thrice  been  de- 
tected in  the  eye,  but  they  appear  to  have  beefl 
sexually  immature  worms,  referable  probably,  as 
Leuckart  has  suggested,  to  the  Distoma  lanceola- 
tum.^  The  flukes  described  by  Treutler  and  Delle 
Chiaje,  if  genuine,  have  no  clinical  importance. 
See  BttHAEziA.  T.  S.  Cobbold. 

DltJKESIS  (8ia,  through,  and  ovpea,  I  pass 
water). — A  free  excretion  of  urine,  whether 
natural  or  artificially  induced. 

DIUKBTICS  (Sio,  through,  and  oipeaj  Ipass 
water). 

Definition. — Remedies  which  increase  the 
secretion  of  urine. 

Enumeration. — The  following  comprise  the 
most  important  diuretics: — ^Water;  salts  of 
Potash,  Soda,  and  Lithia;  Alcohol,  Nitrous  Ether 
Turpentine,  Juniper,  Copaiba,  Cantharides' 
Digitalis,  Squill,  Tobacco,  and  Scoparium  The 
action  of  diuretics  is  often  aided  by  brisk  purga- 
tion, depletion,  counter-irritation  over  the  loins, 
and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  mercury. 

Action.— The  secretion  of  urine  appears  to 
consist  partly  of  mechanical  filtration  of  fluid 
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through  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney,  and  partly 
of  Beoretion  by  the  cells  of  the  urinary  tubules. 
The  filtration  in  the  glomeruli  is  increased  by 
anything  which  raises  the  blood-pressure 
throughout  the  system  generally;  or  in  the 
renal  arteries  locally.  The  systemic  blood- 
pressure  may  be  raised  by  cold  to  the  surface; 
digitalis,  squill,  and  tobacco.  Digitalis,  and 
possibly  other  drugs  have  also  a  local  action 
on  the  renal  arteries,  which  are  more  readily 
affected  by  some  drugs  than  other  arteries  in 
the  body.  The  exacc  mode  of  action  of  the  other 
diuretics  is  not  determined,  but  common  salt, 
nitrate  of  potash,  urates,  and  urea  increase  the 
flow  of  urine,  even  although  the  pressure  in  the 
vessels  of  the  kidnfey  is  very  low.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  they  stimulate  secretion  by 
acting  on  the  nerves  or  cells  in  the  kidney  itself. 
Uses. — Diuretics  are  employed  to  increase 
the  flow  of  urine,  aiid  thus  remove  water  or  ,ex- 
crementitious  products  like  urea  from  the  body. 
They  are  used  in  cases  of  general  dropsy,  or  of 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum  or  pleura. 
In  febrile  conditions  they  are  given  to  aid  in  the 
elimination  of  waste  matter.  They  are  also 
employed  in  order  to  render  the  urine  more 
watery,  and  thus  prevent  the  deposition  of  solids 
from  it,  and  the  formation  of  calculi  in  the  kid- 
ney or  bladder,  or  to  redissolve  such  concretions 
when  they  are  already  formed.  Digitalis  and 
squill  are  most  useful  in  dropsy  dependent  on 
heart-disease ;  the  other  remedies  are  more  effec- 
tive in  dropsy  dependent  on  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys or  liver.  The  action  of  digitalis  and  squill 
is  greatly  assisted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  blue 
pill,  and  when  the  kidneys  are  much  congested 
or  pressed  upon  from  without  by  accumulation 
of  fliiid  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  diuretics  some- 
times fail  to  act  until  the  congestion  has  been 
relieved  by  depletion  from  the  loins  or  the  use 
of  a  brisk  purgative,  and  the  pressure  removed 
by  paracentesis.  T.  Laudeb  Bednton. 

DIZZIWESS.     &cV:^TiH0. 

DOCHMITTS  (SJxiuos,  twisted). — A  genus 
of   nematoid'  worms   established  by  Dujardin. 

See  SCLBEOSTOMA. 

DOTHIWEITTEBITIS  (SofliJii',  a  pustule, 
and  hrtpoii,  the  intestine). — A  synonym  for  a 
form  <.£  enteritis,  accompanied  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  follicles,  which  causes  them  to  resemble 
pustules.    See  Intestihe,  Diseases  of. 

DOttoHB  (Fr.).^DEFiNiTiON. — A  jet  of 
water  propelled  against  some  part  of  the  body 
through  a  doccia  or  pipe.  The  size  of  the  jet  o| 
water,  the  degree  of  its  impetus,  and  its  tempera- 
ture, can  all  be  regulated.  A  douche  differs  from 
simple  affusion  in  its  application,  being  more 
local,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  applied  being 
greater. 

Application  and  Action. — Douches  of  cold 

and  of  hot  water,  of  vapour,  and  occasionally 

of  gas  are  employed ;   but  those  by  far  the  most 

•'i|ommouly  used,   except  where  there   are    hot 

natural  waters,  are  of  cold  water. 

The  immediate  effect  produced  by  a  cold 
douche  on  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it 
is  a  feeling  of  shock,  spasmodic  shortness  of 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  some- 
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times  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head.  Locally  the 
first  effect  of  a  douche  is  to  deaden-  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied;  but  if 
the  douche  be  powerful  enough,  reaction  of  the 
part  comes  on  in  about  forty  seconds.  This 
continues  for  a  time ;  but  if  the  douche  be  kept 
up  for  three  or  four  minutes,  the  pulse  falls  seven 
or  eight  beats,  the  deadening  of  sensibility  re- 
turns, and  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  greatly 
lowered ;  when  the  douche  is  withdrawn  re- 
action again  takes  place.  This  alternate  seda- 
tivk  and  stimulating  effect,  producing  emptiness 
and  turgescence  of  the  vessels,  quickens  the 
action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part,  and  thus 
favours  the  transmutation  of  tissue.  The  meehar 
nical  effect  of  the  force  with  which  the  douche 
is  applied  must  not  be  overlooked.  If  great,  it 
produces  the  highest  amount  of  stimulation, 
which  may  almost  amount  to  inflammation. 

Different  portions  of  the  body  have  diiferent 
degrees  of  tolerance  of  the  douche.  Thustho 
extremities  and  the  head  bear  it  better  than  the 
chest,  and  the  chest  somewhat  better  than  the 
abdomen  ;  and  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  hody 
bears  it  much  better  than  the  anterior.  Patients 
soon  get  accustomed  to  the  cold.  Warm  douches 
produce'  less  shock,  and  are  more  easily  borne, 
but  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  little  em- 
ployed in  private  houses.  An  alternation  of  hot 
and  cold  douches,  known  somehow  by  the  name 
of  Scotch,  is  a  valuable  remedy;  in  it  the  hot 
water  rapidly  restores  the  irritability  of  the  part 
deadened  by  the  cold  water,  and  there  is  a  maxi- 
mum of  action  and  reaction  of  the  part  obtained. 
Under  particular  circumstances  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  use  a  jet  of  steam,  but  this,  of  course, 
must  be  used  with,  caution  ;  and  a  jet  of  carbonic 
acid  is  sometimes  propelled  against  the  eye  or 
ears,  or  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  What  are  called 
ascending  douches  are  used  for  the  rectum  or  the 
vagina.  Douches  for  the  eye  and  the  ear  have 
beenusedof  late  years.  In  a  certain,  sense  what 
the  English  call  pumping  is  a  variety  of  the 
douche,  and  the  shower-bath  is  in  reality  merely 
a  multiplication  of  fine  douches.  The  action  of 
douches  is  more  or  less  general  according  to  the 
portion  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Thus  the  application  of  a  douche  to  the  head 
has  the  most  general  action,  and  that  to  the 
spine  the  next  so.  In  either  case  it  is  impossible 
to  limit  it  very  strictly,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  affusion  besides  the  direct  douche.  A 
douche,  again,  applied  to  one  of  the  extremities 
may  easily  be  localised;  and  o  douche  maybe 
applied  only  to  one  part  or  to  several  parts  of 
the  body  in  succession. 

Douches  merely  require  a  pipe  with  nobles 
of  various  sizes  in  connection  with  a  cistern  at 
a  certain  elevation,  or  with  a  pumping  machine, 
and  can  easily  be  improvised.  Showeu-haths 
can  be  procured  with  equal  facility.  A  vapour 
douche  can  be  got  byattaching  a  pipe  to  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water.  In  the  case  of  the  fine  douches 
used  for  the  eye,  the  water  is  propelled  with  suf- 
ficient force  by  the  action  of  a  caoutchouc  bag 
worked  by  the  hand.  Carbbnip  acid  is  practically 
little  used,  and  only  where  there  is  an  abundant 
natural  supply  of  the  gas. 

Perhaps  60"  may  be  considered  the  average 
temperature  of  a  cold  douche,  and  irom  fonl 
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minntes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  its  average  dura- 
tion. The  course  of  douching  iirill  probably  ex- 
tend at  least  over  a  fortnight.  As  to  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  sensation  it  pro- 
duces in  the  patient  depends  most  on  his  con- 
dition. Thus  water  of  46°  may  feel  ice-cold  to 
one  who  has  just  quitted  a  hot  bath.  In  like 
manner  a  douche  of  slightly-heated  water  may 
appear  quite  warm  when  applied  to  a  part  cooled 
by  a  cold  douche.  The  temperature  of  a  douche 
jhould  rary  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 

UsBS.— As  a  general  rule  we  may  say  that 
douches  are  only  applicable  in  cases  of  chronic 
diseaae;  that  cold  douches  are  most  useful  in 
constitutional  diseases;  and  that  warm  douches, 
and  the  alternation  of  hot  and  cold,  are  most 
suitable  in  local  affections. 

The  cold  douche,  when  it  is  employed  gradually 
and  with  judgment,  is  found  serviceabk  in 
chlorotic  and  hysterical  conditions,  in  hysterical 
paralysis,  and  in  OTer-sensibility  of  the  skin, 
with  tendency  to  catch  cold ;  and  of  late  years 
it  has  formed  a  part  of  the  special  treatment  of 
phthisis  in  elevated  places.  As  cold  affusion  on 
the  head  is  very  serviceable  in  infantile  con- 
vulsions, so  the  application  of  a  douche  of  cold 
water  to  the  head  is  a  calmative  and  hypnotic 
in  maniacal  cases.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much 
used  in  this  way  as  formerly;,  as  it  has,  like  the 
shower-bath,  come  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  pun- 
ishment to  troublesome  lunatics.  Still  it  is  a 
valuable  agent.  Hydropathic  practitioners  have 
found  douches  useful  revulsives  in  congestion  of 
the  liver  and  of  the  uterus. 

Locally  douches  have  been  used,  but  with 
moderate  benefit  only,  in  some  cases  of  skin- 
affections  and  fflf  chronic  ulcers.  Their  prin- 
cipal local  application,  however,  is  in  cases  of 
old  sprains,  in  chronic  rheumatism  or  gouty 
thickenings  of  joints,  in  lumbago,  in  some  neu- 
ralgias, and  in  paralysis  when  it  is  not  too  recent. 
The  Scotch  is  far  the  most  effective  for_  these 
purposes,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence 
of  its  having  been  efficacious  in  threatened  tabes 
doTsalis — certainly  more  efficacious  than  any 
other  remedy.  Doiiching  might  be  used  more 
extensively  in  private  houses;  still,  as  assistance 
is  always  required  by  the  patient,  public  baths 
have  advantages  for  their  application. 

JoHS  Maophekson. 

DBACUNCTJIiTTS  [drcumnotU'US,  a  little 
dragon).  —  A  synonym  of  the  guinearworm. 
Under  this  title  the  parasite  was  described  by 
Lister  (PAiJ.  Train.,  1690),  and  afterwards  by 
Kaempfer  (1694).  Following  the  latter  autho- 
rity the  vmter  has  elsewhere  recognised  the 
term  as  of  generic  value,  but  the  majority  of 
helminthologists,  after  Gmelin,  prefer  to  place 


Pig.  17«— DrocuneuZuj  Medinensis^    Ecduced  to  \. 

the  worm  under  the  genus  Filaria  {F.  medi- 
neniW).  The  Dracnnculus '  was  known  before 
the  time  of  Lister,  having  been  described  in  a 
remarkable  work  by  Velscius  (1674)  and  by 
Agatharchidas  as  quoted  by  Plutarch.    There  is, 
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indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  so-oallod 
fiery  serpents  of  Moses  answer  to  the  dracnneuli 
of  Plutarch.  The  matter  is  frilly  and  learnedly 
disoussea  in  Kiichenmeister's  treatise  {Parcmten, 
S.  305 ;  also  in  the  English  edition,  p,  390  et 
seq.).    See  Guineawohm.  T.  S.  CoBBOtD. 

DKAIITAGE.    See  Public  Health, 

DRASTICS  (ipio),  I  act). 

Definition. — Violent  purgatives, 

Enhmeeation. — The  drastics  most  frequently 
employed  are: — Hellebore,  Podophyllin,  Gam- 
boge, Elaterium,  Scammony,  Jalap,  and  Croton 
oil. 

For  action  and  uses  of  drastics,  see  Puboa- 
TiVBS.  T.  Laudeb  Bkunton. 

DBIBtJBG,  in  "Westphalia.  Strong  Chaly- 
beate Waters.    See  Mineral  Watebs. 

DBOITWIOH,  in  ■Worcestershire.  Com- 
mon Salt  Waters.     See  Mineral  Watbes. 

DBOPSY  (SSpmfi;    from  iSap,  water,  and 

Si).,  aspect,  appearance). — Synon.:   Pr.  Hydro- 

Ger.  Wasseraiicht. 

Definition. — Accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in 

the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  in  a  serous 

cavity. 

Dropsy  is  known  by  various  other  names, 
according  to  the  portion  of  the  body  affected. 
When  confined  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  it  is  termed  cedema  or  anasarca ;  to  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  ascites.  The  term  is  often 
limited  to  these  two  forms  of  the  disease ;  and 
exudations  similai:  to  that  of  ascites  in  other 
cavities  are  teriried  M/dropericardium,  hydroce- 
phahis,  hydrocele,  hydrops  oaili,  hydrops  articuli, 
and  hydrothorax  or  pleural  effusion,  according 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  pericardium,  arach- 
noid, tunica  vaginalis,  eye,  joint,  and  pleura  re- 
spectively. 

Pathologt.— The  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
the  tissues,  or  in  a  serous  cavity,  depends  upon 
more  fluid  exuding  from  the  blood-vessels  than 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  So  long  as 
no  obstruction  to  absorption  occuis,  it  rarely 
happens  that  more  fluid  can  exude  from  thie  blood- 
vessels than  the  absorbents  can  again  take  up. 
Absorption  is  partly  cairried  on  by  the  veins,  and 
partly  by  the  lymphatics ;  principally,  however, 
by  the  veins.  When  venous  obstruction  takes 
place,  fluid  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  that  part  of 
the  body  from  which  the  blood  ought  to  return 
by  the  obstructed  vessel.  But  it  does  not 
I  always'  So  accumulate ;  for  it  may  happen  that 
the  lymphatics  are  able  to  absorb  all  the  fluid 
which  exudes  from  the  capillaries,  and  to  return 
it  into  the  general  circulation.  Thus  it  has 
been  found  by  Eanvier  that  ligature  of  the 
vena  cava  in  a  dog  does  not  usually  produce 
cedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  but  if  one 
sciatic  nerve  be  divided  in  such  an  animal, 
the  corresponding  leg  at  once  liecomes  (edema- 
tous. The  reason  of  this  is  that  so  long  as 
the  nerve  is  intact,  the  lymphatics  can  absoyb" 
all  the  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  capillaries, 
but  when  the  nerve  is  divided  the  arteries 
dilate,  more  fluid  is  poured  out  than  the  lym- 
phatics can  absorb,  it  accumulates  in  the  tissneBj 
and  oedema  ensues.    This  cedema  is  not  due  to 
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paralysis  of  the  limb,  but  to  paralysis  of  the 
vessels.  Por  if  the  sympathetio  fibres  through 
■which  the  vaso-motor  nerves  pass  to  the  sciatic 
nerve  are  divided  before  they  join  the  motor 
fibres  of  that  nerve  in  the  sacral  plexus  the 
power  of  movement  remains  unimpaired,  but 
oedema  occurs  just  as  if  the  whole  nerve  had 
been  divided.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
motor  strands  of  the  sacral  plexus  are  cut 
before  they  are  joined  by  the  sympathetic  fibres, 
the  limb  is  as  completely  paralysed  as  if  the 
sciatic  nerve  had  been  cut,  but  no  oedema  takes 
place.  Any  obstruction  to  the  venous  flow  will 
operate  in  the  same  way  as  ligature  of  a  vein, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  the  effect  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  obstruction.  Thus  regurgi- 
tation of  blood  through  the  tricuspid  valve  tends 
to  produce  general  anasarca,  and  obstruction  to 
the  portal  vein  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  tends 
to  cause  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

It  has  been  mentioned  how  great  an  influence 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  from  vaso-motor  paraly- 
sis has  upon  the  production  of  oedema  in  cases 
where  the  veins  are  obstructed.  Arterial  dilata- 
tion may  also  produce  a  local  oedema,  even  when 
no  such  obstruction  is  present,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  tissues  around  an  inflamed  part.  It  has 
been  shown,  however,  by  Winniwarter,  that 
the  walls  of  vessels  in  an  inflamed  part  are  more 
permeable,  and  allow  fluids  to  pass  through  them 
more  easily  than  healthy  vessels  will  do.  It  is 
probably  in  eonsequence  of  this  that  we  find 
that  a  slight  stimulus,  such  as  scratching  the 
skin,  which  ordinarily  produces  in  a  healthy 
person  only  slight  dilatation  of  the  capillaries, 
and  consequently  redness  of  the  part  scratched, 
will  produce  an  effusion  from  the  vessels,  and 
local  swelling  of  the  part  at  the  point  scratched 
in  persons  suffering  from  urticaria.  The  same 
thmg  takes  place  when  the  skin  is  scratched  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  part  stung  by  a  wasp. 

But  this  alteration  in  the  vessels  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  cedenui,  which  may  occur 
without  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  An 
alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  ap- 
pears to  allow  it  to  permeate  more  easily  into 
the  tissues,  and  to  produce  oedema,  even  when 
there  is  no  obstruction  of  the  veins.  In 
cases  of  anaemia  we  find  oedema  occurring  at 
the  ankles,  although  there  is  no  obstruction  to 
the  venous  ciroulatiou  other  than  that  caused 
by  the  weight  of  the  coliunn  of  blood  itself. 
In  these  cases,  however,  we  have  dilatation  of  the 
vessels,  as  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  sphyg- 
mographic  tracing,  and  an  altered  composition 
of  the  blood  is  evidenced  by  the  anaemic  look  of 
the  patient-  The  dropsy  of  scurvy  is  probably 
also  due  to-  blood-vascular  disorder.  In  albu- 
minuria the  altered  composition  of  the  blood 
appears  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  production 
of  oedema,  as  the  pulse  in  such  cases  may  be 
haid,  evidencing  arterial  contraction,  and  not 
relaxation. 

MnoiMOY.  —  Gfeneral  dropsy  affecting  the 
subcutaneous  tissuBr  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
the  internal  serous  cavities  and  organs  generally, 
is  usually  the  result  of  albuminuria,  and  most 
frequently  of  that  form  which  depends  on  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  kidney.   In  cirrhotic  disease 
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of  the  kidney  the  loss  of  albumen  in  the  urino 
is  much  less,  and  the  alteration  in  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  consequently  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  first-mentioned  form.  The  arte- 
rial tension  also  is  greater  than  usual,  instead  of 
being  less.  In  the  amyloid  form  the  oedema  is 
generally^moderate. 

The  next  most  common  cause  of  dropsy  is 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  obstructing  the  venous 
circulation  throughout  the  body.  This  regurgi- 
tatiou  generally  depends  on  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle  consequent  upon  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  either  from 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  or  mitral 
obstruction  and  regurgitation.  Dropsy  from 
cardiac  disease  generally  appears  first  in  the 
feet  if  the  patient  has  been  for  some  time  in  an 
upright  position,  while  dropsy  from  albuminuria 
is  often  first  remarked  by  a  puffiness  of  the  eye- 
lids. In  the  former  it  appears  where  the  greatest 
obstruction  to  re-absorption  takes  place,  and  ia 
the  latter  case  in  those  parts  where  looseness  of 
the  cellular  tissue  most  readily  allows  of  exuda- 
tion. 

Local  dropsies  have,  as  a  rule,  local  causes, 
Even  the  swelling  of  the  feet  in  anaemic  young 
women,  although  dependent  on  a  general  cause, 
viz.,  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  altered  com- 
position of  the  blood,  is  determined  locally  by  the 
greater  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation 
which  the. pressure  of  the  long  column  of  blood 
in  the  veins  between  the  feet  and  the  heart 
presents.  In  general  dropsy  also,  those  parts 
which  are  most  dependent  are  apt  to  become  most 
swollen.  It  is  not,  however,  always  so,  as  in 
certain  cases  the  dependent  parts  have  been 
noticed  to  be  less  dropsical  than  the  others. 
This  curious  phenomenon  seems  to  be  due  to 
some  vaso-motor  nervous  influence  ou  the  vessels 
of  the  dependent  part.  The  local  oedema  of  a 
brawny  character,  often  noticed  around  in- 
flamed parts,  is  partially  due  to  swelling  of  the 
tissues  themselves,  and  partially  to  effusion  of 
fluid  between  them.  This  ef^ion,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  appears  to  be  caused 
both  by  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  observed 
in  inflamed  parts,  and  by  the  greater  readiness 
with  which  fluids  pass  through  them. 

Dropsy  in  Serous  Cavities. — The  serous 
cavities  of  the  body,  the  arachnoid,  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, peritonaeum,  &c.,  are  now  known  to  be 
large  lymph-sacs,  in  communication  with  the 
general  lymphatic  system  of  the  body.  The 
fluid  which  exudes  into  them  from  the  blood- 
vessels is,  in  the  peritonaeum  and  pleura,  removed, 
at  least  in  part,  by  a  pumping  action  in  the 
movements  of  respiration.  The  central  tendon  bf 
the  diaphragm  contains  spaces,  the  walls  of  which 
are  alternately  drawn  apart  and  pushed  together 
during  its  ascent  and  descent.  Their  separation 
draws  up  lymph  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
their  compression  forces  it  onwards  through  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
costal  pleura,  during  the  respiratory  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  chest.  The  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  serous  cavities  may  be  due,  like  its 
accumiHatioD  in  the  cellular  tissues,  either  \a 
diminished  absorption  or  increased  exudatiop> 
The  diminished  absorption  occurs  hero  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure  upon  veins,  and  possibly  ttlsp 
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from  interference  with  the  pumping  action  just 
described.  Accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  or  in  a  sub-arachnoid  cavity, 
is  chiefly  duo  to  compression  of  the  veins  of  Galen. 
In  the  peritonaeum  it  may  be  duo  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  portal  vein  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
or  by  the  pressure  of  tumours,  and  it  may 
occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cavities 
of  the  body — from  general  obstruction  of  the 
venous  circulation,  by  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  in  the  same  way  as  anasarca.  It  may 
also  occur  in  these  cavities  from  alteration  in  the 
blood,  as  in  Bright's  disease.  Active  dropsy  may 
occur  in  a  serous  cavity  from  inflammation,  and 
here  the  exudation  of  fluid  is  much  more  rapid 
than  in  passive  dropsy,  the  vessels  of  the  in- 
flamed part  being  dilated  and  more  pervious  than 
usual. 

Tbbatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  considered 
in  the  treatment  of  dropsy  is  the  removal  of  its 
cause,  if  this  be  at  all  possible.  Where  it  is  due 
to  obstruction  of  a  vein  we  must  hinder,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  vein, 
by  preventing  the  part  from  remaining  in  a 
dependent  position,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
try  to  aid  the  absorption  of  fluid  by  the  lymphatics 
by  gentle  upward  friction.  Where  it  is  due  to 
obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  we 
must  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  all  obstructions 
to  the  pulmonary  circulation  by  inhalations, 
emetics,  and  expectorants,  pushed  if  necessary  so 
far  as  to  cause  nausea  or  even  vomiting.  Where, 
the  obstruction  is  due  to  dilatation  or  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  we  must  aid  the  organ  to 
contract  more  powerfully  by  the  use  of  cardiac 
stimulants,  such  as  alcohol  and  digitalis.  Digi- 
talis probably  has  a  threefold  action  in  cardiac 
dropsy,  by  strengthening  the  heart,  by  contract- 
ing the  vessels,  and  by  stimulating  the  kidneys. 
It  strengthens  at  the  same  time  that  it  slows  the 
cardiac  pulsations,  and  by  making  the  heart  con- 
tract more  powerfully  it  keeps  up  the  onward 
current  of  the  blood  more  efficiently,  and  at  the 
same  time  lessens  the  dilatation  which  tends  to 
render  the  valves  incompetent.  Besides  its  efiect 
on  the  heart,  digitalis  has  also  an  action  on  the 
vessels,  causing  the  arterioles  to  contract,  and 
probably  reducing  the  dropsy  in  this  way.  For 
the  contraction  of  the  arterioles  produced  by 
digitalis  is  exactly  the  converse  of  the  condition 
which  occurs  after  division  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  produces 
dropsy  whenever  any  obstruction  of  the  circula- 
tion exists.  It  is  not  known  at  present  whether 
digitalis  also  causes  increased  absorption,  but  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  it  does  so,  because  we 
know  that  it  stimulates  the  vaso-motor  centre, 
and  stimulation  of  this  part  of  the  nervous  system 
has  been  shown  by  Goltz  to  increase  greatly  the 
rapidity  of  absorption  from  the  lymph-sac  of 
the  frog.  In  addition  to  this  action  on  the  heart 
and  vessels  generally,  digitalis  possesses  a  specific 
action  upon  the  vessels  of  the  kidney.  It  is  a 
powerful  diuretic;  and  by  thus  lessoning  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  blood  it  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  absorption  of  serous  fluid  either  from 
the_  cellular  tissue  or  serous  cavities.  When 
digitalis  alone  does  not  succeed,  the  addition  of 
aquill  and  of  a  small  quantity  of  blue  pill  fre- 
quently increases  its  efficacy.    Digitalis  succeeds 
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best  in  dropsy  caused  by  valvular  disease  or 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  so  useful  in 
dropsy  arising  from  renal  disease,  and  here  other 
diuretics  are  preferable.  One  of  the  best  is  spirits 
of  juniper,  given  either  as  a  mixture  or  in  the 
form  of  Hollands  gin.  Spirits  of  nitrous  ether, 
nitre,  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  broom  are  useful 
in  all  forms  of  dropsy.  Copaiba  occasionally 
succeeds  where  other  diuretics  fail.  It  seems  to 
be  most  successful  in  dropsy  due  to  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.  Hydragogue  cathartics,  such  as  com- 
pound jalap  powder,  elaterium,  &c.,  which  cause 
copious  watery  secretion  from  the  intestines,  sup- 
plement the  action  of  diuretics,  and  by  removing 
water  from  the  body,  as  well  as  altering  its 
nutrition,  relieve  or  remove  dropsy.  In  some 
cases  of  Bright's  disease  considerable  relief  has 
been  obtained  by  the  profuse  sweating  induced 
by  vapour  baths,  hot-air  baths,  jaborandi,  or 
pilocarpin.  When  the  dropsy  does  not  yield  to 
other  remedies,  the  fluid  must  be  removed  by 
paracentesis  in  the  case  of  serous  cavities,  and  by 
very  small  superficial  incisions  or  punctures,  or 
by  the  insertion  of  very  fine  troehars  with  drain 
age-tubes  attached,  in  the  ca^e  of  the  limbs, 
T.  LiUDEH  Beunton. 

DBOWWIlfa-,  Death  by.— Drowning  is 
employed,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signify  death 
from  submersion  in  a  liquid  medium,  and  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  signify  death  in  consb- 
quence  of  obstruction  of  respiration  so  caused. 
Now,  though  death  must  necessarily  ensue  from 
asphyxia,  when  the  air-passages  are  submerged, 
apart  from  any  other  complication,  asphyxia  is 
not  always  th'e  mode  of  death  in  those  who  were 
alive  at  the  moment  of  submersion.  For  death 
may  result  from  mechanical  injuries,  concussion, 
shock,  syncope,  or  apoplexy  in  the  very  act,  or  at 
the  moment,  of  falling  into  the  water.  Devergie 
estimates  that  12'5  per  cent,  of  deaths  occur 
from  one  or  other  of  these  causes.  In  the  remain- 
ing 87"5  per  cent.,  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia 
pure  and  simple  are  present  only  in  23  per  cent., 
while  in  62'5  per  cent,  these  are  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  causes  above-mentioned,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  benumbing  influence  of  cold. 

Wlien  death  is  not  sudden  from  shock,  &c., 
the  ultimate  result  is  the  same  in  the  swimmer 
or  non-swimmer,  if  there  be  no  escape  or  rescue. 
All  efibrts  to  keep  above  water  fail,  vain  clutch- 
ings  are  made  at  whatever  comes  within  reach, 
water  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  more  or  less 
swallowed,  all  struggles  flnally  cease,  and  the 
body  sinks. 

The  indications  of  such  instinctive  efforts  form 
the  most  important  evidence  of  submersion  during 
life.  Drowning  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred 
in  the  case  of  a  dead  body  removed  from  the 
water ;  for  the  body  may  have  been  thrown  in 
after  death  from  other  causes — asphyxia  among 
the  rest. 

The  Evidence  op  Death  peom  Dkowninq 
is  cumulative,  for  we  can  scarcely  say  that  there 
is  any  one  indication  invariably  present  which 
can  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  drowning  and 
nothing  else.  But  one  or  other,  or  more,  of  the 
following  appearances  are  generally  found. 

External. — The  face  is  either  pale,  or  more  or 
less  livid,  or  frequently  bloated  if  the  body  hfis 
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lain  some  hours  in  the  water.  Foam  at  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  is  very  common;  and  the  tongue  is 
swollen  and  congested,  closely  applied  to  the 
teeth,  or  even  clenched  between  them.  The  skin 
is  pale,  or  marked  here  and  there  by  livid  dis- 
oolorations,  and  the  muscles  of  the  hair-bulbs  are 
rigidly  contracted,  causing  the  appearance  of 
goose-skin,  or  cutis  anserima.  The  penis  is  re- 
markably retracted,  so  that  it  appears  quite  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  individual. 

Indications  of  struggling  are  frequently  seen 
in  excoriations  of  the  hands,  mud  and  sand  under 
the  nails,  or  even  weeds,  straws,  or  other  small 
objects,  tightly  clenched  in  the  hands. 

Internal, — The  trachea,  bronchi,  and  smaller 
air-tubes  are  congested  and  filled  with  a  mucous 
froth,  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  The  lungs 
themselves  are  congested,  cedematous,  and  pit 
on  pressure.  Pressure  on  them  causes  froth  to 
exude  into  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  and  on 
section  a  sanguinolent  froth  and  water  escape. 
Indications  may  be  seen  of  sand,  mud,  or  small 
weeds  drawn  deep  into  the  air-passages  along 
with  the  water  in  which  submersion  took  place. 
The  stomach  contains  water.  If  this  has  any 
special  character  by  which  it  can  be  identified 
with  that  in  which  submersion  occurred,  and  not 
likely  to  have  been  drunk  to  quench  thirst,  it  ex- 
cludes the  theory  of  its  having  been  swallowed 
before  submersion ;  and  is  a  strong  presumption, 
if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  certainty,  that  it  was 
swallowed  during  the  death-agony,  and  did  not 
find  its  way  into  the  stomach  after  death.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  water  in  the  lungs. 

The  right  side  of  the  heart  and  venous  sys- 
tem in  general  frequently  present  th'e  appearances 
characteristic  of  asphyxia;  and  the  brain  is  often 
congested. 

Without  relying  on  any  one  sign  as  conclusive, 
we  may  say  that  a  body  which  exhibits  goose* 
skin,  retraction  of  the  penis,  excoriations,  &c.,  of 
the  hands,  froth  at  the  mouth,  water  in  the 
lungs  and  stomach,  and  congestion  of  the  right 
heart  and  vent)us  system,  certainly  died  from 
drowning.  In  the  presence  of  some  and  in  the 
absence  of  other  indications,  a  careful  weighing 
of  all  the  facts  is  necessary ;  but  in  most  cases 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

Complete  submersion  is  usually  sufficient  to 
cause  death  vrithin  two  minutes ;  but  cases  have 
been  recorded  of  resuscitation  after  a  much 
longer  period.  Many  of  these  can  be  attributed 
to  the  exaggerated  estimation  of  time  by  anxious 
on-lookers ;  but  there  are  other  well-authenti- 
cated instances,  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
supervention  of  syncope  and  temporary  cessation 
of  the  respiratory  process.  That  which  renders 
resuscitation  after  submersion  less  likely  than 
after  a  corresponding  period  of  mere  suffocation 
is  the  entry  of  water  into  the  lungs  by  aspiration. 
Tkbatment. — The  treatment  of  the  drowned 
consists  in  the  persistent  use  of  artificial  respira- 
tion {see  Aetifioial  Eespieation,  and  Kesus- 
citation)  so  long  as  any  signs  of  life  remain, 
together  with  the  application  of  means  to  coun- 
teract the  great  abstraction  of  body-heat  which 
occurs  even  when  the  aerial  temperature  is  com- 
paratively high.  Before  commencing  the  move- 
ments of  artificial  respiration,  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  should  bo  freed  from  water  and  froth. 
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by  holding  the  head  somewhat  low,  face  down- 
wards, for  a  few  seconds.  Artificial  respiration 
should  then  be  immediately  proceeded  with; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  wet  clothes  should  be 
removed  and  the  body  wrapped  up  in  warm 
clothes  obtained  from  bystanders,  pending  the 
arrival  of  warm  blankets,  hot  bottles  or  bricks 
&c.,  from  the  nearest  house.  Assiduous  friction 
of  the  extremities  should  also  be  kept  up.  These 
directions— artificial  respiration  excepted— natu- 
rally presuppose  assistance.  If  this  be  not  at 
hand,  the  operator  must  rely  mainly  on  artificial 
respiration.  In  the  performance  of  artificial 
respiration  by  Sylvester's  method,  especial  care 
must  be  taken  against  pressing  on  the  stomach, 
for  as  it  so  frequently  contains  water,  this  may 
be  pressed  up  the  oesophagus,  and  drawn  into  the 
lungs  by  the  next  inspiratory  movement. 

When  spontaneous  respiratory  movementa 
commence,  attention  should  be  directed  to  main- 
tain life,  by  the  application  of  warmth  exter- 
nally, assiduous  friction  of  the  limbs  upwaide, 
and  the  administration  of  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy 
and  water,  wine,  or  coffee.  Lung-complications 
should  be  watched  for  and  counteracted. 

D.  FiBBIBB. 

DKOWSINESS. — Inclination  to  sleep.  See 
Sleep,  Disorders  of. 

DEY. — ^A  term  applied  to  certain  morbid 
conditions,  to  express  the  entire  or  comparative 
absence  of  fluid  exudation  or  secretion,  which  is 
often  present  in  such  conditions ;  for  example, 
Dry  Gangrene,  Dry  Cavity,  Dry  Catarrh,  and 
Dry  Pleiirisy.  Theword  is  also  associated  with 
certain  ausculatoiy  signs,  which  convey  the 
impression  of  want  of  moisture ;  for  example, 
Dry  Ehonchus  and  Dry  Crackle.  See  Physicai 
Examination. 

DircHBiirirE's  pakalysis.  Sm 

Pseudo-Hypebtbophio  Paealysis. 

DTJCTtrS  AETEEIOSUS,  Patency  of.- 
See  Heabt,  Malformations  of. 

DXTMBWESS. — Definition. — The  condition 
of  an  individual  incapable  of  articulating  sounds. 

Dumbness  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  canses, 
and  its  prognosis  and  treatment  vary  accordingly, 

1.  Dumbness  due  to  Deafaess. — The  most 
frequent  cause  of  so-called  dumbness  is  congenital 
or  early  acquired  complete  deafness,  or  defectiye 
power  of  hearing,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to 
acquire  in  an  ordinary  way  the  knowledge  of  ar- 
ticulate sounds.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  complete  deafness  is  not  essential  to  this 
peculiarity.  Dumbness  is  frequently  met  with  in 
children  and  others  where  the  only  cause  is  defec- 
tive power  of  hearing.       ' 

Treatment. — Whether  the  outcome  of  com- 
plete or  partial  deafness,  the  treatment  must 
be  based  on  the  belief  that  the  articulating  power 
is  latent,  and  may  be  developed  by  imitating 
the  process  of  speaking  in  others,  and  by  » 
metho(^cal  training  in  lip  language.  It  is  most 
important  that  sign  language  should  not  bo 
cultivated  at  the  same  time,  and  that  if  a  lan- 
guage of  signs,  whether  by  the  hand  or  gesture, 
have  been  previously  taught,  it  should  be  tho- 
roughly and  at  once  discarded.    With  patients 
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who  have  full  intellechial  power,  and  who  are 
trained  as  indicated  above,  it  will  be  found  that 
for  them  dumbness  is  a  misnomer,  articulate 
sounds,  although  with  a  defective  modulation, 
being  readily  acquired.  Individuals  coming  under 
this  category  are  erroneously  called  deaf-mutes. 

2a  Dumbness  from  Central  Lesion  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerves— This  may  arise  from  cere- 
bral hiemorrhage,  tumours,  or  embolism,  and  the 
prognosis  is  most  unfavourable.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  other  paralytic  conditions,  but 
is  of  all  the  most  persistent. 

3.,  Dumbness  from  peripheral  lesion  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve. — This  is  much  less 
frequent  as  a  cause  of  dumbness  than  central 
lesions ;  nevertheless  cases  are  met  with  where 
hydatid  or  other  tumours  result  in  dumbness 
through  pressure  on  the  nerve  itself. 

i.  Dumbness  from  Lead  Poisoning. — 
Among  the  paralyses  arising  from  the  slow 
effects  of  imbibition  of  lead  is  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  with  consequent  loss  of  articulating 
power.  This  defect  is  usually  associated  with 
grave  impairment  of  other  parts. 

Tbeatmemt. — The  treatment  of  dumbness  due 
to  lead-poisoning  will  be  best  effected  by  elimi- 
nation of  the  poison  by  the  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  galvanism  to  the  spinal  system. 

6.  Dumbness  from  congenital  defects  of 
the  tongue  or  of  the  palate. — Various  con- 
genital local  lesions  are  met  with  giving  rise  to 
dumbness. 

Theatmbnt. — ^Many  of  these  cases  are  reme- 
diable by  surgical  or  surgico-dental  help,  fol- 
lowed by  methodical  teaching. 

6.  Dumbness  from  emotional  lesions. — 
Dumbness  occasionally  arises  from  great  emo- 
tional disturbance,  such  as  great  anger  or  sudden 
flight.  Moreover,  it  is  often  met  with,  without 
tsuchmarked  cause,  in  individual6,«specially  of  the 
female  sex,  having  a  highlv  developed  emotional 
life. 

Teeatment. — Oases  of  this  kind  are  usually 
successfully  treated  by  faradisation  about  the 
muscles  of  the  neck ;  the  patient  at  the  same 
time  being  encouraged  to  call  his  articulating 
power  into  action,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
success  the  faradic  current  being  discontinued. 
The  moral  treatment  here  indicated  may  bo 
greatly  assisted  by  promoting  the  general  health, 
and  placing  the  patient  under  the  best  possible 
circumstances  as  to  hygiene  and  moral  disci- 
pline. 

7.  Dumbness  from  intellectual  disorders. 
^ — This  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  true 

dumbness.  It  may  arise  from  idiocy  or  im- 
becility of  a  congenital  nature ;  from  that  which 
has  been  acquired  early  in  life;  or  from  dementia 
as  the  outcome  of  acute  or  chronic  brain-disease 
in  middle  or  .advanced  life.  Among  the  con- 
genitally  feeble-minded,  dumbness  is  »  very 
frequent  phenomenon.  This  arises  from  the 
association  therewith  of  deformed  mouths  and 
highly-arched  palates ;  from  defective  power  of 
co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue ;  and 
from  an  inability  to  transform  ideas  into  word- 
signs.  In  tjie  most  profound  casesthere  is  such 
an  absence.of  ideas  that  language  of  any  kind  is 
not  required, 
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TuEATMENT,— The  treatment  of  this  kind  of 
dumbness  is  one  which  requires  great  tact, 
patience,  and  energy;  and  the  success  will  be 
commensurate  with  these  aids. 

The  physical  health  of  the  individual  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  so  as  to  induce,  by 
judicious  food,  frequent  bathing,  and  warm 
temperature,  the  highest  amoimt  of  nervous 
energy.  The  power  of  co-ordination  should  be 
sedulously  cultivated  by  methodical  exercises, 
especially  of  the  hands,  leading  up  to  weU- 
devised  tongue-gymnastics.  He  should  then  be 
taught  monosyllabic  sounds,  by  being  shown  tha 
object  represented  by  the  sound,  whileheimitates 
the  sound  when  watching  the  teacher's  liptj. 
Having  thus  acquired  the  power  of  producing 
the  word-sign  by  imitation  purely,  he  is  next 
taught  to  repeat  it  from  memory  when  shown  the 
object  only.  After  nouns  have  thus  been  taught, 
the  names  of  qualities  and  adverbial  expressions 
shoiild  be  added,  and  in  this  manner  articulate 
speech  built  up. 

Where  the  feeble-mindedness  has  been  ac- 
quired after  birth,  the  dumbness  resulting  there- 
from should  be  treated  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  to  that  having  a  congenital  origin,  but 
the  prognosis  is  not  so  good. 

Still  more  unfavourable  is  the  forecast  of 
dumbness  when  the  result  of  dementia. 

J.  Langdon  Down. 

DtrODEBTTTM,  Diseases  of. — These  may 
be  considered  under  the  heads  of — 1.  Functional 
disorder ;  and  2.   Organic  diseases. 

1.  Functional  disorder  oi  the  duodenumis  said 
to  produce  a  form  of  dyspepsia,  characterised  by 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  righthypochondrium 
two  or,  three  hours  after  meals,  vomiting,  and 
the  distant  effects  of  ordinary  dyspepsia — ver- 
tigo, headache,  drowsiness,  burning  sensation  in 
the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands,  &c. 
Imperfect  chymification  which  attends  ordinary 
dyspepsia  may  induce  these  symptoms  by  gene- 
rating products' which  irritate  the  duodenum. 
The  treatment  is  mainly  that  of  disordered 
digestion.  The  bowels  and  the  diet  are  to  be 
carefully  regulated ;  and  such  remedies  as  alka- 
lies, bismuth,  oxide  of  manganese,  prussic  acid, 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  exhibited,  according  to  the 
special  requirements  of  each  case. 

2.  Organic  diseases. — These  are  inflammation ; 
ulceration ;  and  new-growths. 

a.  Inflammation. — Synon.  : — Duodenitis ;  !Fr. 
Suodenite. — Jcute  inflammation  of  the  duodenum 
is  usually  of  a  mild  catarrhal  character.  It  either 
forms  part  of  an  enteri  tis,  or  is  an  extension  down- 
wards of  a  similar  aflTection  of  the  stomach.  The 
ordinary  exciting  causes  are  exposure  to  cold, 
and  irritating  ingesta  or  acrid  bile.  Usually 
the  symptoms  of  slight  gastric  catarrh — a  loaded 
tongue,  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting  of  tenacious 
mucus — are  followed  by  jaundice.  When  the 
duodenum  is  invaded  there  is  said  to  be  ful- 
ness and  tenderness  of  the  right  hypochon- 
drium.  As  a  rule,  however,  new  symptoms  are 
not  set  up  unless  the  bile-ducts  become  ob- 
structed by  mucus  from  extension  of  the  catarrh 
into  them,  when  jaundice  supervenes  without 
pain.  The  attack  usually  lasts  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night, and,  with  suitable  hygienic  and  dietefie 
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treatment,  passes  safely  off;  it  is,  however,  some- 
times followed  by  jaundice  unusually  prolonged, 
and,  even  when  the  bile-ducts  are  free,  by  pros- 
iration  and  wasting  out  of  proportion  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  disease  in  itself.  While  catarrhal 
duodenitis  does  not  present  characteristic  symp- 
toms, it  is,  however,  usually  suggested  by  pain- 
less jaundice  following  exposure  to  cold,  catarrh 
of  the  stomach,  and  enteritis. 

Tbeatmbnt. — This  consists  in  rest  in  bed, 
warmth,  liquid  diet,  counter-irritation  by  mustard 
and  hot  poultices,  and  effervescing  salines. 

Chronic  inflammation,  resulting  in  thickening 
of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue,  and  even 
adhesion  of  the  duodenum  to  adjacent  organs 
is  iisually  associated  with  chronic  ulceration,  or 
with  cancer  of  the  duodenum,  pancreas,  liver,  or 
other  structures.  Contraction  of  the  duodenum 
produces  symptoms  of  obstruction  similar  to 
those  arising  from  stricture  of  the  pylorus. 

b.  TTloeration. — Perforatwig  ulcer,  similar  to 
tliat  of  the  stomach,  is  said  to  be  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women,  and  hardly  ever  to  occur 
during  childhood ;  while  it  frequently  follows 
severe  and  extensive  burns  and  scalds.  The 
ulcer,  usually  found  in  the  upper  horizontal 
portion,  when  recent  has  clean-cut  edges  free 
from  swelling.  The  wall  of  the  duodenum  may 
be  perforated,  either  without  previous  adhesion, 
being  followed  by  the  signs  of  general  perito- 
nitis ;  or  .with  adhesion  to  adjacent  parts,  such 
as  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder,  the  pancreas,  the 
colon,  the  hepatic  artery,  or  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen — into  which  ulceration  extends  to  a 
variable  extent.  Cicatrisation  may  induce  stric- 
ture of  the  duodenum  or  obliteration  of  the  bile- 
duct.  As  a  rule  the  symptoms  greatly  resemble 
those  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach ;  more 
frequently,  however,  the  disease  is  latent,  and 
induces  very  obscure  dyspeptiC'  symptoms  prior 
to  fatal  perforation.  Jaundice  is  not  more  com- 
mon than  in  the  similar  affection  of  the  stomach. 
In  burns  and  scalds  perforation  seldom  occurs 
before  the  tenth  day. 

The  duodenum  may  be  ulcerated  by  the  action 
of  a  gall-stone  passing  into  it  directly  from  the 
gall-bladder.  ' 

e.  New  grovirtlis. — The  most  important  of 
these  is  scirrhous  cancer,  which  may  involve  the 
walls  of  the  duodenum,  usually  by  extension. 
It  tends  to  produce  obstruction,  or  it  may  set 
up  chronic  duodenitis,  or  block  up  the  bile-duct, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  jaundice. 

GrEOEGE  Oliver. 

DTJBA  MATUB,  Diseases  of.  See 
Meninges,  Diseases  of. 

DUBATIOIT  OF  DISEASE,  see  Disease, 
Duration  of. 

DTHAMOMETEB  (Siva/iis,  power;  and 
fierpoy,  a  measure). 

Desckiption. — The  dynamometer  is  an  instru- 
ment originally  invented  by  M.  Duchenne,  of 
Boulogne,  for  measuring  and  accurately  recording 
the  strength  of  the  hand-grasp,  and  also  for 
measuring  the  traction  power  capable  of  being 
exerted  by  other  groups  of  muscles.  ,  The  result 
is  shown  by  an  index,  which  traverses  a  semi- 
circular dial  bearing  a  scale  graduated  so  as  to 
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enable  the  observer  to  record  the  number  of  kilo- 
grammes which  the  applied  pressure  or  traction 
represents.  In  practice  this  instrument  has  been 
principally  employed  for  estimating  the  absolute 
or  comparative  force  of  the  hand-grasp ;  and  in 
view  of  this  restriction,  Duohenne's  instrument  is 
needlessly  complex.  It  has,  moreover,  the  abso- 
lute disadvantage  of  being  a  little  too  broad,  and 
of  requiring  too  much  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  move  the  index  over  the  lower  figures 
of  the  dial.  A  patient  with  a  small  amount  of 
motor  power,  especially  if  the  hand'  is  small,  is 
often  unable  to  set  the  index  of  this  dynamo- 
meter in  motion.  A  cheaper,  simpler,  and  nar- 
rower instrument  has,  therefore,  been  devised 
by  English  makers,  the  index  of  which  can  bo 
moved  by  the  application  of  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  power.  This  consists  of  a  simple 
elliptical  ring  of  steel,  to  the  inner  and  anterior 
face  of  which  is  attached  a  brass  semi-circular 
dial  graduated  with  two  rows  of  figures  repre- 
senting pounds  instead  of  kilogrammes.''  The 
compression  of  the  steel  ring,  by  lessening  its 
shorter  diameter,  moves  a  met^l  bar  projecting 
from  and  sliding  in  a  groove  behind  the  dial, 
and  this  by  rack-work  communicates  its  move- 
ment to  the  index. 

Uses. — The  dynamometer  is  a  useful  insteu- 
ment,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  accurately  to  as- 
certain the  relative  compressing  powers  of  the  two 
hands  in  eases  of  incipient  or  actually  developed 
hemiplegia,  and  also'  to  learn  in  a  positive  and 
definite  manner,  from  time  to  time,  the  amount 
of  improvement  or  the  reverse  which  may  have 
taken  place.  Since  the  power  of  the  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm  and  hand,  like  that  of  other  groups 
of  muscles,  varies  a  good  deal  with  the  general 
state  of  health  of  the  patient,  the  dynamometer 
is  also  capable  of  yielding  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
even  where  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  case  of 
paralysis.  Any  instrument  which,  in  the  place 
of  fleeting  and  more  or  less  vagne  impressions 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  at  the 
time,  enables  him  to  make  >i  more  accurate 
record  in  figures  in  his  note-book,  is  a  clear  gain 
to  practical  medicine — more  especially  when  its 
use  involves  no  appreciable  loss  of  time. 

H.  Chaelton  Bashah, 

PYS.2ESTHESIA  (Sis,  with  difficulty,  and 
luffBivoii.ai,  I  feel). — A  term  applied  to  impair- 
ment of  any  of  the  senses,  but  especially  to  that 
of  touch.     See  Sensation,  Disorders  of. 

DYSCBASIA  (Sis,  dijacult  or  bad,  and 
KpdiT.s,  a  mixture).  A  morbid  condition  of 
blood. 

This  term  signifies  more  than  a  disposition  to 
disease ;  it  implies  the  presence  of  some  general 
disease  exerting  its  pernicious  effects  upon  the 
blood.  Hectic  fever,  septicasmia,  and  metastatio 
inflammations  are  diseased  conditions  referable 
to  dyscrasise.  A  person  sickening  for  a  fever  is 
the  subject  of  a  specific  dyscrasia.  See  Bioon- 
Disease.  E.  Dodglas  Poweh. 

DYSEWTEBY  (S!is,  with  difBeulty,  and 
HvTepov,  an  intestine).  Synon.  :  Pr.  Dyiintene] 
Grer.  Bysenterie. 

Definition.-  -A  specific  febrile  disease,'  charac- 
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terized  by  considerable  nervous  prostration  and 
inflammation  of  the  solitary  and  tubnlar  glands 
of  the  large  intestine ;  sometimes  ending  in  reso- 
lution, but  frequently  terminating  in  ulceration, 
occasionally  in  more  or  less  sloughing  or  gan- 
grene ;  always  accompanied  by  tormina  and  tenes- 
mus, the  latter  being  most  marked  when  the 
disease  is  located  in  the  rectum  or  lower  end  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure ;  stools  at  first  more  or  less 
feculent,  later  on  yielding  dysenteric  products 
■without  much  if  any  feculence,  such  as  blood, 
mucus,  slime,  and  gelatinoid  exudation,  or — as 
in  the  sloughing  or  gangrenous  forms — like  the 
washings  of  meat,  and  possessing  a  putrid  or 
gangrenous  odour,  and  so-called  epithelial,  ash- 
coloured,  black,  gangrenous,  pua-infiltrated_  or 
tubular  sloughs,  chiefly  consisting  of  tough,  im- 
perfectly organised  exudation, 
r   .SliioLOGY. — In  almost  all,  if  not  in  all,  situa- 
tions where  malarious  fevers  abound,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  swamps  and  sluggish  rivers  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,   dysentery 
prevails  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  fre- 
quency of  these  fevers.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
intermittents  and  remittents  have  been  extin- 
guished by  improved  drainage  and  the  conversion 
of  marsh  into  cultivated  land,  it  becomes  equally 
unknown.    In  or  near  the  tropics.  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  its  diminution  has  proceeded 
fari  passu  with   the    decrement  of  malarious 
fevers.   There  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  some 
intimate  connexion   between    the  causation  of 
dysentery  and  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
Paroxysmal  fevers  interfere  materially  with 
the  nutrition  and  functions  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  with  the  proper  nourishment  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  blood.    Violent  congestion  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  is  one  of  the  special  conditions 
of  the  different  forms  of  ague.    Both  the  liver 
and  spleen  are  liable  to  temporary  and  repeated 
engorgement,  and  so  in  fact  are  all  the  organs 
which  minister  to  gastric  and  intestinal  diges- 
tion.     Even  where  malarious   poisoning  may 
never  have  resulted  in  any  of  the  various  forms 
of  periodic  fever,  it  may  impair  the  power  of  the 
organic  nerve-centres  and  the  muscular  tone  of 
the  blood-vessels,  thus  disturbing  the  balance  of 
the  portal  circulation,  and  leading  to  more  or 
less  permanent  repletion  or  congestion.    As  the 
congestion  is  most  embarrassing  during  diges- 
tion, interfering  with  the   appetite,  and   the 
capacity  for  digesting  and  assimilating  food,  its 
repeated  and  prolonged  existence  must  deterio- 
rate the  quality  and  modify  the  quantity  of  such 
important  secretions  as  the  gastric  juice,  the 
bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  those  fm-nished  by 
the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,   and  by  Brunner's 
and  the  solitary  glands.  Crude  alimentary  prin- 
ciples are  thus  assimilated  from  the  intestinal 
tract.     The  liver  is  especially  liable  to  func- 
tional derangement    from  the  stagnation  and 
slowing  of  the  portal  circulation,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  in  dysentery  hepatic  impairment 
is  almost  an  invariable  accompaniment.    Such 
being  some  of  the  abnormal  conditions  produced 
by  the  operation  of  malaria  in  its  active  or  latent 
form  upon  the  chylopoietio  viscera,  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  under  the  prolonged  strain,  cer- 
tain portions  of  thealimentaiy  mucous  membrane 


should  break  down.  Why  the  solitary  glands  of 
the  large  intestine  should  be  the  special  seat  of 
dysentery,  whilst  the  corresponding  glands  in 
the  small  intestine  should,  with  few  exceptions, 
escape,  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, impossible  to  say.  The  most  that  can  be 
hazarded  is,  that  the  elementary  structures  of 
these  glands  take  on  morbid  action  through  the 
operation  upon  them  of  a  materies  mnrhi  derived 
directly  from  their  blood-supply.  That  this 
poison  exists  in  the  blood  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  constitutional  disturbance  invari- 
ably precedes  and  accompanies  the  earlier  stages 
of  acute  dysentery. 

Unwholesome  drinking-water  is  a  fertile  prox- 
imate and  exciting  cause  of  dysenteric  disease. 
Bad  and  unwholesome  food  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion, by  providing  aliment  incapable  of  being 
perfectly  digested,  may  act  in  producing  the 
disease.  In  like  manner  impure  air  may,  by 
preventing  the  proper  aeration  and  depuration 
of  the  blood,  and  by  promoting  the  retention  in 
it  of  Inassimilable  material,  light  up  dysenteric 
inflammation  of  the  solitary  glands.  The  transit 
of  acrid  and  vitiated  bile  and  other  secretions 
poured  into  the  digestive  canal,  often  operates  as 
fin  exciting  cause,  and  frequently  determines  a 
morbid  action  which  might  be  otherwise  righted 
by  resolution,  to  advance  to  ulceration,  sloughing, 
or  gangrene.  It  is  thus  that  many  a  simple 
but  neglected  case,  scarcely  at  first  distinguishable 
from  diarrhcea — unless  indeed  every  evacuation 
is  most  carefully  washed  and  scrutinised — ends 
in  destruction  of  large  masses  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  death,  from  the  conjoint  effect  of 
exhaustion  and  shock  from  the  separation  of 
the  sloughs.  Indigestible  articles  of  diet,  which 
cannot  be  reduced  by  the  juices  of  the  digestive 
tract  to  a  condition  admitting  of  ready  absorp- 
tion, may  act  as  local  irritants  and  exciting 
causes.  Not  only  is  this  so  in  the  earliest  visible 
stage  or  that  of  active  congestion,  but  it  becomes 
much  more  susceptible  of  demonstration  in  the 
exudative  and  ulcerative  phases  of  the  disease, 
by  the  repeated  investigation  of  the  subjective 
and  objective  indications.  Thus  the  aggravation 
of  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  in  adults  and 
children  is  traceable  to  indiscretion  in  diet,  or  to 
the  passage  of  undigested  morsels  of  food,  re- 
cognisable in  the  stools.  Sudden  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  from  a  high  to  a  low  range,  or  ex- 
posure to  damp  and  cold  combined,  especially 
when  the  vital  powers  are  physiologically  de- 
pressed, by  checking  the  excretory  action  of  the 
skin  and  diminishing  the  cutaneous  circulation, 
augment  the  portal  congestion  and  excite  dysen- 
teric disease.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  onset  of  the  disease 
is  ushered  in  towards  midnight  or  the  early 
morning.  The  influence  of  epidemic  states  of 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  causation  of  dysentery, 
signifies  only  that  it  is  most  prevalent  at  those 
seasons  when  malarious  fevers  are  most  abundant. 
A.S  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
existence  of  malaria  and  the  prevalence  of  dysen- 
tery, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why,  both 
as  regards  type  and  seasonal  frequency,  dysentery 
should  bear  a  striking  relation  to  the  severity 
and  seasonal  prevalence  of  malarious  fevers. 
Is   dysentery  a  coniagious  nr  commnnicahh 
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disease  t — Whilst  many  of  tlie  older  physicians 
held  that  it  might  be  spread  by  contagion  from 
person  to  person,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
experience  of  most  modem  practitioners  is  alto- 
gether opposed  to  this  view.  There  is  no  clear 
and  unimpeachable  evidence  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  typhus  or 
smallpox.  It  may  possibly  be  communicable, 
like  typhoid  fever,  through  air,  water,  or  food — 
liquid  or  solid — charged  with  material  -derived 
from  the  undisinfected  and  putrefying  products 
of  the  disorder.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  complete  disinfection  or  destruction  of  the 
alvine  evacuations  should  always  be  regarded  as 
a  sanitary  measure  of  supreme  importance. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Patholoqt. — 
The  dysenteric  process  generally  consists  of  a 
specific  inflammation  of  the  solitary  glands 
(Parkes,  Baly,  and  others).  The  Jirst  visible 
change  is  congestion,  the  vessels  surrounding  and 
penetrating  the  capsules  being  turgid  and  en- 
gorged -with  blood.  The  second  change  is  aug- 
mentation of  their  contents  from  the  accumulation 
of  albuminous  exudation,  and  enlargement '  from 
the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  a  small  shot'  (Baly). 
The  third  change  is,  provided  the  inflammation 
advances,  rupture  of  some  of  the  capillaries  in 
the  interior  of  these  little  vascular  glands,  ex- 
travasatipn  of  blood,-with  the  area  of  the  ordinary 
dark  point  on  the  free  aspect  increased.  The  fourth 
stage  is  now  marked  by  atrophy  and  molecular 
disintegration  of  the  free  aspect  of  the  capsular 
wall,  and  escape  of  its  morbid  gelatinoid  blood- 
tinged  contents  into  the  canal  of  the  intestine. 
This  is  the  rule,  butj  in  very  exceptional  cases, 
the  capsule  may  burst  through  the  attached  por- 
tion, lighting  up  inflammation  in  the  neighbour- 
ing connective  tissue  and  muscular  coat.  In  a 
large  number  of  instances,  the  morbid  process 
may  stop  short,  under  proper  treatment,  at  any 
of  the  first  three  stages,  and  repair  is  then 
effected  by  resolution.  In  many  cases  the  morbid 
action  is  cut  short  after  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  stage,  without  further  extension  of  the 
disease.  The  adjoining  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn 
do  not,  in  these  cases,  necessarily  participate,  to 
any  great  extent,  in  the  diseased  process.  Under 
these  conditions,  when  the  -whole  of  the  exudation 
has  been  expelled,  the  glands  regain  their  tone  and 
functions,  and  recovery — rapid  and  complet,e — 
ensues.  It  is  not  often  possible  to  illustrate  these 
conditions  in  the  post-mortem  room ;  because, 
when  death  supervenes  from  dysentery  alone,  the 
ravages  committed  upon  every  structure  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  so  extensive  as  to  destroy 
the  earlier  physical  phases  of  the  disease.  In 
some  cases,  however,  which  have  died  from 
intercurrent  ajfections,  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  demonstrate  the  earliest  stages  successfully  to 
nis  students,  at  a  period  prior  to  the  implication 
of  Lieberkiihn's  follicles,  of  -which  the  mucous 
niembrane  is  in  great  part  composed,  and  to  ex- 
hibit to  them  the  gelatinoid  exudation,  termed 
by  others  '  gelatinous  mucus,'  free  from  or  tinged 
with  blood  taken  from  enlarged  and  diseased 
solitary  glands  {Indian  Annals  of  Medical 
Science,  p.  190,  No.  xxiii.,  1868). 

"Wlien,  owing  to  neglect,  to  constitutional  de- 
fect in  spite  of  the  most  careful  therapeutic  and 
hygienic  management,  or  to  intensity  or  quantity 


of  the  specific  poison,  the  disease  is:  not  cond  by 
resolution,  the  disintegrating  or  ulcerative  pro- 
cess is  developed.  The  whole  of  the  solitary 
glands  engaged  perish.  The  ulceration  involves 
the  neighbouring  tubular  glands,  leading  to  ulcers 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that 
of  a  florin  or  more,  in  depth  generally  extending 
to  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  and  not  ia- 
frequently  laying  bare  the  circular  lamina  of  the 
muscular  coat,  sometimes  involving  the  longitu- 
dinal layer  and  perforating  it  as  well  as  tho 
peritoneal  coat,  thus  admitting  of  the  extravasa- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  -bowel  into  the  peri- 
toneal  cavity  and  lighting  up  peritonitis,  which, 
if  general,  is  invariably  mortal,  but  which,  if 
local  and  confined  to  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
perforating  ulcer,  is  not  necessarily  so. 

The  ulcers  vary  in  appearance,  size,  and  shape. 
They  may  be  mere  abrasions  without  mach  loss 
of  structure,  minute  though  penetrating  rather 
deeply  into  the  submucous  connective  tissue  | 
irregular,  serpentine)  or  rodent,  with  here  and 
there' portions  of  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane undermined  and  patulous ;  transverse, 
embracing  partially,  or  completely;  the  entire 
circular  outline  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  circa- 
lar,  or  oval,  with  regular  and  oven  margins ;  or 
tuberctdar,  involving  the  whole  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  looking  as  if  they,  had  been 
punched  out  of  it.  These  ulcers^  as  generally 
observed  in  the  post-mortem  room,  are  free  from 
sloughs,  and  present  a  pale  ashy  appearance. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  a  vermilion  or  purple 
colour,  from  active  or  passive  congestion.  Tliey 
are  often  covered  with  flakes  of  tenacious  lymph 
or  exudation,  and  this  may  sometimes  be  seen 
spread  over  the  neighbouring  mucous  membrane. 
The  floors  of  these  ulcers  are  usually  formed, by 
inflamed  and  thickened  submucous  areolar  tissue ; 
but  sometimes  this  has  all  been  destroyed,  and 
then  they  are  constituted  of  the  muscular  coat, 
thickened  and  infiltrated,  by  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts ;  and  when  the  muscular  structure  has 
itself  yielded  to  the  ulcerative  process,  they  are 
made  up  of  congested  and  swollen  peritoneum 
which,  as  already  stated,  occasionally  becomes 
perforated. 

When  the  ulceration  proceeds  solely  by  mole- 
cular disintegration  massive  sloughs  are  not 
observed.  But  when,  as  not  uncommonly  happens 
in  asthenic,  malarisi-stricken,  tubercular  and 
worn-out  constitutions,  tissue-death  occurs  fli 
masse,  at  an  early  period  of  the  attack,  slough- 
ing of,  the  mucous  membrane,  together  with 
portions  of  the  muscular  coats,  or  gangrene,  is  to 
be  seen.  These  sloughs,  or  gangrenous  portions 
of  tissue,  may  be  limited  i^  extent.  Some  or  all 
of  them  may  be  successfully  detached  during  lifO) 
and  can  be  identified  as  they  are  examined  from 
time  to  time  in  the  stools.  In  the  post-mortem 
room  they  may  be  found  partly  detached  and 
lying  loose,  mixed  with  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
bowel,  or  attached  more  or  less  firmly,  sometimes 
compact,  nodular,  ecchymosed,  gray  or  ohve- 
ooloured,  green  or  yellow  and  pus-infiltrated, 
black,  flaky,  shreddy,  shaggy,  flocculent  liks 
pieces  of  teased  cotton-wool,  or  ragged  and 
stringy.  In  the  truly  gangrenous  dysentery,  the 
mucous  and  muscular  coats  are  enormously 
thickened,  and  large  portions  are  found  gaagre- 
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nous,  varying  in  colour  from  a  pale  olive  to  purplo 
or  black.  These  appearances  and  conditions  may 
be  restricted  to  the  cseoum  and  ascending  colon, 
or  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  sometimes  they  are 
co-extensive  with  the  internal  structure  of  the 
large  intestine  from  the  ileo-colio  valve  to  the 
anus.  When  the  ileo-oolio  valve  becomes  de- 
stroyed, invagination  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  into  the  csecum  sometimes  happens,  causing 
intestinal  obstruction,  Occasionally  many  inches 
of  the  gangrenous  mucous  membrane,  with  or 
without  the  muscular  coat,  is  either  found  hang 
ing  loose  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gut,  or  in  pro- 
cess of  being  detruded  from  the  anus. 

In  ordinary  acute  dysentery,  advancing  to 
ulceration  or  sloughing,  repair  is,  doubtless, 
accomplished,  as  a  general  rule,  by  granulation 
and  cicatrisation;  This  process  can  be  readily 
observed  in  dysenteric  lesions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and  in 
healing  of  the  surgical  ulcer  within  the  verge  of 
the  anus.  The  reason  why  repair  is  frequently 
accomplished  so  slowly  is  because,  owing  to  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  exalted  vermicular  con- 
traction of  the  gut  and  the  passage  of  flatus, 
faeces,  and  other  products,  it  is-  impossible  to 
command  the  physiological  rest  necessary  for 
speedy  and  substantial  granulation  and  cicatri- 
sation. Unless  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  very 
great,  the  contraction  due  to  cicatrisation  does 
not  occasion  much  future  inconvenience.  But  if 
it  embraces  a  large  portion  of  or  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  subsequent 
contraction  may  producedangerous  narrowing  of 
the  calibre  of  the  gut,  or  stricture  of  the  sigmoid 
or  rectum.  The  thickening  and  contraction, 
especially  in  the  attenuated  victims  of  chronic 
dysentery,  can  be  identified  by  physical  exami- 
nation. These  constrictions  are  frequently  the 
mechanical  cause  of  constipation  and  faecal 
accumulations. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  believing  that,  in 
true  dysenteric  ulceration,  the  lost  tissue  is  ever 
actually  reproduced.  When  the  ulcers  have  been 
small,  the  contraction  following  repair  issuificient 
to  bring  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  on  all  sides 
into  close  juxtaposition.  And  this  it  is  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  impression  among  some 
pathologists,  that  the  lost  tissues  have  been 
renewed  by  a  process  of  development  and  growth. 
But  whenever  the  ulcers  have  been  too  large  to 
admit  of  obliteration,  microscopical  examination 
shows  that  they  have  been  bridged  over  by  cica- 
tricial tissue,  devoid  of  solitary  and  tubular 
glands  and  sparingly  supplied  with  blood-vessels 
and  absorbents. 

In  addition  to  the  above  anatomical  characters, 
the  mesenteric  glands  are  generally  found  to  be 
enlarged,  and  as  an  accompaniment  or  sequel, 
organic  disease  of  the  liver  op  abscess  is  not 
infrequently  discovered  to  complicate  the  disease. 
Symptoms. — Every  attack  of  acute  dysentery 
is  preceded  by  disordered  digestion  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  indicated  by  loss  or  capricious- 
ness  of  appetite  and  furred  tongue,  constipation 
alone  or  alternated  with  looseness.dryness  of  skin, 
occasional  chilliness  and  general  malaise,  with 
sljght  rise  of  the  evening  temperature.  These 
signs  may  he  viewed  as  cotemporaneous  with  the 
progress  of  the  morbid  action  going  on  in  the  soli- 


tary glands.  As  the  disease  advances,  there  i; 
more  marked  chilliness,  succeeded  by  distinct 
feverishness.  If  the  bowels  have  been  confined, 
they  now  act  spontaneously— expelling,  at  one  or 
more  acts  of  defsecation,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestine.  If  they  have  beep 
loose,  with  or  without  aperient  medicines,  the  fecu> 
leuce  is  not  so  great  in  quantity.,  But  in  either 
case,  beyond  a  little  mucus,  there  is  not  as  yet  any 
discoverable  dysenteric  product  in  the  stools. 
Prior  to  this  conservative  evacuation .  of  the 
bowels,  the  febrile  excitement  sometimes  runs 
high ;  there  is  thirst,  bad  taste  in,  the  month, 
flatulency,  a  variable  amount  of  nervous  and 
mtiscular  debility,  griping,  an  accelerated  and 
irritable  pulse,  restlessness,  disturbed,  sleep,  oi 
actual  insomnia.  During,  and  immediately  after, 
each  evacuation,  there  is  tenesmus  or  painful 
Btraining^most  intense  in  those  cases  where  the 
disease  is  located  in  the  descending  colon,  sig 
moid  fiexure,and  rectum.  The  stools  are  offensive, 
but  there  is  nothing  at  this  stage  pathognomonic 
in  their  odour.  If,  as  frequently  happens  in 
private  practice,  the  patient  comes  under  treat: 
ment  at  this  period,  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil 
guarded  by  laudanum,or  a  full  dose  of  ipecacuanha, 
with  absolute  rest  in  bed  and  bland  liquid 
nourishment,  is  sufficient,  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  morbid  action,  and 
to  promote  cure  by  resolution  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eighthours. 

When,  however,  the  disease  persists,  tlie  symp- 
toms  continue  in  an  aggravated  form.      The 
tormina  and  tenesmus  become  intensified ;  the 
desire  to  go  to  stool  is  more  frequent,  and  to 
remain  on  the  stool  or  bed-pan  more  irreisistible 
and  enduring,  especially  if  the  disease  Ije  concen- 
trated in  the  sigmoid  £exure  or  rectum.  In  rectal 
dysentery,  there  is  dysuria,  frequent  .micturition, 
and  sometimes  retention,  from  spasm  due  to 
reflex  action,  necessitating  catheterism.      The 
consumption  of  solid  food — even   of  the  most 
digestible  kind — provokes  and   aggravates  the 
tormina.    The  griping  and  .tenesmus  are  now  so 
intensified  in  degree,  and.  increased  in  frequency, 
that  each  recurrence  of  them  produces  much 
depression  and  exhaustion,  and  a  pinched  and 
anxious  expression  of  thp  countenance,  with  aug- 
mented frequency  aud  weakness  of  the.  pulse. 
There  is  abdominal  tenderness.     During  the 
acme  of  the  tormina,  the  patient  experiences  dif- 
ficulty in  localising  this  tenderness.     He  will 
then  declare  that  he  feels  agonising  pain  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  or  without 
the  application-  of  pressure.  ,  But  in  the  absence 
of  the  tormina,  careful  palpation  wiU  enable  the 
practitioner  to  localise  it  in  those  portions  of  the 
intestine  above  the  rectum  affected  by  dysenteric 
inflammationj    At, this  stage  the  tumefaction  of 
the  walls  of  the  gut  is  seldom  great  enough  to 
be  distinguished  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 
The  scanty  stools  are  now  characteristic,  consist- 
ing of  mucoid  exudation  tinged  with  blood,  or 
bloody,  mucus   or    slime  from   the   inflamed 
tubular  glands,  with.isolated  portions  of.  gelati- 
noid  exudation,  more  or  less  coloured  with  blood 
from  inflamed  and  ruptured  solitary  glands,  and 
with  little  or  no  feculence.    These  conditions  are 
cotemporaneous  with  the  rupture  of  the  affected 
solitary  glands,  and  a  highly  inflamed  state  of 
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the  adjacent  follicles  of  Liebertiihn,  as  well  as 
of  the  subjacent  and  intervening  conneotive 
tissue.  The  mnaeular  tissue,  though  not  yet  ne- 
cessarily inflamed,  is  nevertheless  hypersesthetic. 
It  is  this  hyperseathesia  which  has  more  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  agonising  tormina 
than  the  diseased  glandular  organs  implanted  in 
and  forming  a  constituent  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  These  are  the  symptoms  presented 
IE  a  goodly  number  of  cases  met  with  in  private 
practice,  and  in  a  smaller  proportion  admitted 
into  hospital.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  lasted 
from  two  to  six  or  -eight  days.  In  uncomplicated 
cases  occurring  in  tolerably  good  constitutions, 
they  generally  yield,  without  extension  of  the 
mischief,  to  rest,  bland  liquid  food,  and  full  doses 
of  ipecacuanha. 

In  cases  which  have  been  neglected  or  aggra- 
vated by  indiscretions  in  diet  and  drink,  or  by 
diathetic  or  other  defect  of  constitution,  the 
dysenteric  process  passes  on  to  ulceration.  If  the 
patient  has  not  been  brought  under  proper  thera- 
peutic and  hygienic  management,  ths  tormina, 
tenesmus,  local  tenderness,  and  hardening  of  the 
superimposed  abdominal  muscles  are  augmented. 
Tlie  calls  to  stool  are  more  frequent  and  painful. 
The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  is 
surcharged  with  lithates  and  biliary  pigment. 
The  stools  mainly  consist  of  the.  foreign  pro- 
ducts already  described,  but  in  greater  quantity, 
are  now  possessed  of  a  peculiar  sickly  smell,  and 
yield  portions  of  exudation  in  masses  of  greater 
or  smaller  size,  simulating  sloughs,  but  which, 
on  microscopical  examination,  are  seldom  found  to 
afford  positive  evidence  of  dead  tissue-elements. 

Unless  the  disease  bends  to  treatment,  it  may 
terminate  in  sloughing.  This  may  be  restricted 
or  extensive.  Death  of  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  always  accompanied  by  vital  depres- 
sion or  well-defined  muscular  and  nervous  pros- 
tration, cardiac  enervation,  and  an  accelerated 
and  feeble  pulse.  In  some  cases,  tissue-death  en 
masse  happens  at  an  earlier  period,  even  before 
the  rupture  of  the  solitary  glands,  and  the 
sloughs  can  be  discovered  in  the  stools  in  from 
the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  day.  The  acme  of 
vital  prostration  is  manifested  during  the  detach- 
ment of  the  sloughs,  when  the  exhaustion  is 
often  much  increased  by  haemorrhage.  Improve- 
ment in  the  strength,  volume,  and  slowing  of  the 
pulse,  and  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
the  comparative  relief  from  tormina  and  tenes- 
mus, cleaning  of  the  tongue,  and  the  substitution 
of  feculence  for  dysenteric  products  in  the  stools, 
signify,  in  these  cases,  the  probable  cessation  or 
turning-point  of  the  disease.  The  converse  im- 
plies that  the  sloughing  is  extending,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  sloughs  of  various  kinds,  with  or 
without  muscular  structure,  continues  to  be  passed, 
which,  in  the  process  of  separation,  are  accom- 
panied by  much  bleeding,  especially  in  patients 
poisoned  by  malaria  or  afflicted  with  the  scor- 
butic or  hasmorrhagic  diathesis.  The  abdominal 
tenderness  and  hardening  of  the  parietal  muscles 
are  marked  during  the  separation  of  the  sloughs. 
The  affected  portions  of  the  colon  can  be  felt  to 
be  swollen,  doughy,  and  'puddingy'  (Chevers). 
The  skin,  in  unfavourable  eases,  becomes  clammy, 
features  and  eyes  shrunken,  body  emaciated, 
appetite  in  abeyance,  thirst  great  and  distiwKing, 


tongue  dry  and  brown,  pulse  feeble  and  runnmg, 
and  stools  extremely  offensive,  bloody,  slimy  or 
watery,  with  varieties  of  sloughs  and  exudation. 
The  sensibility  becomes  so  blunted  that  the 
stools  are  passed  without  much  pain— oftea 
involuntarily;  and  the  patient  eventually  dies 
from  sheer  exhaustion  from  the  extension  of  the 
sloughing,  or  the  end  may  be  accelerated  ty  per- 
foration of  the  bowel  in  one  or  more  places, 
leading  to  extravasation  of  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestine  into  the  peritoneum,  Kid  general 
peritonitis. 

Sometimes,  from  the  commencement  of  an 
attack,  or  during  the  conrse  of  acute  dysentery, 
rapid  sloughing,  passing  into  gangrene,  of  large 
patches  of  mucous  membrane,  attended  by 
increasing  prostration  and  soon  merging  into 
collapse,  forms  the  chief  pathological  condition. 
As  tbis  extends  until,  in  many  instances,  it  in- 
volves almost  the  whole  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, submucous  tissue,  and  muscular  structure, 
it  is  characterised  by  intensified  collapse.  The 
tormina  and  tenesmus,  at  first  excruciating,  sud- 
denly disappear,  to  the  delusive  relief  of  the 
sufferer.  Until  the  gangrene  has  spread  to  s 
great  extent,  the  stools  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  slime,  blood,  peUicular-looking  exudation, 
and  much  gelatinoid  exudation;  but  as  the 
living  mucous  membrane  becomes  diminished, 
these  products  also  decrease,  and,  in  their  room, 
we  notice  a  watery  product  of  a  dark  purple  or 
black  colour,  resembling  the  washings  of  meat, 
giving  off  an  incomparably  offensive  and  gan- 
grenous odour.  To  the  naked  eye,  and  on 
washing,  these  stools  seem  to  be  absolutely 
devoid  of  feculence.  They  yield  a  granular 
sediment  of  a  black  colour — gangrenous  dibm 
blackened  by  the  combination  of  sulphur  with 
the  iron  of  disorganised  cruorin.  The  abdomen, 
at  first  doughy,  becomes  tympanitic  and  free 
from  pain  on  pressure,  and  the  surface  cold  and 
clammy ;  the  countenance  resembles  the  haggard 
and  sunken  appearance  presented  during  the 
algid  stage  of  cholera ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  brown, 
and  fissured;  the  pulse  is  thready  and  rapid; 
food  and  medicines  are  rejected,  the  dejecta  are 
passed  involuntarily,  perception  is  blunted,  de- 
lirium supervenes  ;  and  the  patient'  at  last 
succumbs,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  in  from  the 
sixth  to  the  thirteenth  day,  according  to  the 
range  and  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  patient. 

Chronic  Dysentery. — This  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  acute  dysentery,  in  spite  of  the  most 
appropriate  management,  in  persons  poisoned  bjr 
malaria  and  weakened  by  fatty  or  waxy  degene- 
ration of  the  spleen  or  liver,  or  both,  and  in 
strumous  or  scorbutio  constitutions;  The  d;js- 
crasia  may  be  so  pronounced  that  the  material 
exuded  is  incapable  of  healing  up  the  ulcers  by 
granulation  and  cicatrisation.  The  ulcers  are 
repeatedly  disturbed  by  peristalsis,  the  passage 
of  flatus,  faeces,  undigested  morsels  of  solid  food, 
and  the  acrid  unutilised  secretions  of  the  liver, 
stomach,  and  pancreas.  Thus  they  are  liable  to 
become  irritable  from  renewed  congestion  and 
inflammation.  The  muscular  coat  participates 
in  the  excitement  and  becomes  infiltrated  with 
exudation,  which  eventually  becomes  organised 
and  leads  to  thickening.    The  floors  and  sidei 


of  Ihe  ulcers  are  constitutad  of  unhealthy  struo- 
turs.  The  difficulty  thus  experienced  in  effectr 
ing  repair  is  augmented.  _  In  other  eases  the 
intestine  becomes  atrophied,  attenuated,  and 
transparent.  The  stools  are  made  up  of  serous 
exudation,  slime.  Wood,  and  sometimes  of  puri- 
form  material,  with  feculence  generally  unformed. 
Almost  erery  stool  will  he  found  on  washing  to 
contain  dysenteric  products.  The  appetite  is 
uncertain ;  the  tongue  often  clean,  shining,  and 
devoid  of  epithelium ;  the  pulse  weak  and  irri- 
table; and  the  abdominal  tenderness  easily 
localised.  Thickening  can  often  be  detected. 
Tormina  are  always  present,  and  unless  the 
disease  he  confined  to  the  csecum  or  ascending 
and  transverse  colon,  there  is  tenesmus.  Multiple 
abscesses  of  the  liver  frequently  supervene  and 
carry  off  the  patient,  or  after  months  or  years 
of  suffering  he  may  perish  from  inanition  and 
exhaustion,  or  from  intercurrent  disease. 

Complications.— Acute  dysentery  is  frequently 
complicated  by  the  various  forms  of  malarious 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  the  tubercular  or  thehsemor- 
rhagic  diathesis,  purpura,  scurvy,  hepatic  and 
splenic  enlargement,  malarious  cachexia,  or  alj- 
scess  of  the  liver ;  and  in  children  by  dentition. 
In  every  case  of  dysentery  the  strictest  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  existing  complications. 
In  patients  inhabiting  marshy  districts,  and 
those  following  a  seafaring  life,  the  gums  should 
be  carefully  scrutinised  and  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face examined  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  free- 
dom or  otherwise  from  purpuric  or  scorbutic 
taint.  The  history  of  the  patient  should  be  gone 
into,  in  order  to  make  out  the  probable  diathetic 
proclivities — acquired  or  hereditary. 

Sequeue. — That  abscess  of  the  liver,  single  or 
multiple,  frequently  follows  acute  and  chronic 
dysentery,  is  indisputable;  but  whether  as  a 
result  of  the  general  condition  existing,  or  of 
local  pysemic  poisoning  or  embolism  originating 
in  the  veins  within  the  area  of  the  ulcers,  is  still 
an  open  question.  Dysentery  sometimes  termi- 
nates in  permanent  thickening  of  the  parietes  of 
the  gut  with  eventual  contraction  or  stricture, 
causing  constipation,  fseoal  accumulation  or  ob- 
struction. "When  the  seat  of  stricture  can  be 
reached,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  much 
relief  can  be  afforded  by  simple  incision  and  sub- 
sequent dilatation  by  means  of  bougies.  Fissure 
of  the  anus,  or  ulcer  within  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
is  a  common  sequel.  Once  diagnosed  by  exami- 
nation of  the  stools  and  by  means  of  the  speculum, 
it'  admits  of  speedy  relief  by  incision  end  after- 
Surgical  management. 

■Diagnosis. — From  diarrhcea,  dysentery  can  be 
diagnosed  by  the  abdominal  tenderness,  tormina, 
tenesmus,  and  the  existence  of  dysenteric  pro- 
ducts in  the  stools.  Dr.  Edward  Goodeve,  late 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Calcutta  Medical 
College,  was  the  first  to  carry  out  the  practice  of 
washing  the  stools  in  dysentery  and  diarrhcea. 
The  stools  are  first  examined  as  they  lay  in  the 
stool-pan.  Water  is  then  added  in  considerable 
quMitity.  Aftera  short  interval,  to  allow  the  dysen- 
teric products  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  the  super- 
natant fluid  is  gradually  poured  off.  The  washing 
is  repeated  until  the  foreign  products  remain 
clean  and  destitute  of  much  smell.  When  these 
products  are  putrescent,  or  perhaps  in  all  cases. 
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it  is  convenient  to  wash  the  stools  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  or  other  colourless  disin- 
fectant. Dysentery  is  diagnosed  from  fiseure  or 
ulcer  of  the  rectum  by  the  fluid  or  loose  charac"- 
ter  of  the  stools,  with  dysenteric  products,  and 
by  the  absence  of  ulcer,  aa  determined  by 
examination  by  means  of  the  anal  speculum, 

Pboqnosis. — Favourable.  .The  follovfing  are 
to  be  regarded  as  fiivourable  features  in  the 
prognosis  of  any  given  case : — The  ordinary  un- 
complicated form  of  acute  dysentery  ;  early 
subsidence  of  the  constitutional  disturbance ;  a 
steady,  firm  and  strong  pulse,  with  diminishing 
frequency  and  iucreasing  power;  moderate 
abdominal  tenderness;  absence  of  tympanites; 
a  placid  and  normal  expression  of  countenance ; 
absence  of  sloughs  or  putrescent  matters  in  the 
stools  ;  early  subsidence  of  tormina  and  tenesmus 
with  the  appearance  of  feculence  and  the  co- 
temporaneous  decrease  of  dysenteric  products ; 
return  of  appetite  and  power  of  digesting  and 
assimilating  food;  and  the  absence  of  inflam- 
matory or  suppurative  mischief  in  the  liver. 

Unfavourable. — Unfavourable  features,  on  the 
contrary,  are : — The  persistence  of  an  elevated 
temperature ;  quick  piise  with  increasing  feeble- 
ness ;  sudden  freedom  from  tormina,  tenesmus, 
and  abdominal  tenderness,  With  great  vital 
depression  or  collapse;  doughy  thickening  of 
the  colon  with  dulness  on  percussion  where  there 
should  be  resonance ;  sudden  increase  of  abdo- 
minal tenderness,  with  hiccup,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  great  nervous  prostration,  tympanites,  and 
peritonitic  pain  with  constant  hardness  and 
tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  increase  of 
putrescent  and  gangrenous  products  in  the  stools 
like  the  washings  of  decomposing  flesh ;  exces- 
sive haemorrhage  from  the  bowel ;  bleeding  from 
chapped  and  fissured  lips,  gums,  and  mouth; 
harsh,  dry,  black  or  glazed  tongue;  delirium; 
picking  at  the  bed-clothes;  scantiness  or  sup- 
pression of  urine. 

TiaGATMENT. — Should  an  aperient  be  required 
in  the  congestive,  exudative,  or  ulcerative  stages 
of  acute  dysentery,  or  in  sudden  relapses  super- 
vening upon  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  the 
readiest,  simplest,  and  most  painless  is  a  tepid 
water  enema  of  from  two  to  four  pints.  After 
the  operation  of  the  enema;  or  immediately  the 
patient  presents  himself  snffenng  from  any  of 
these  dysenteric  conditions,  in  those  cases  where 
no  preliminary  aperient  is  indicated,  a  turpen- 
tine epithem  or  mustard  plaster  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  epigastrium  for  twenty  minutes.  At 
the  same  time,  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm 
of  ipecacuanha  suspended  in  two  drachms  of  syrup 
of  orange-peel  and  four  drachms  of  water,  or  in 
half  an  ounce  of  infusion  of  camomile,  with  ten 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  bismuth,  or  simply 
made  up  into  conveniently  sized  pills,  should  be 
administered.  The  recumbent  posture,  with  the 
head  lower  than  usual,  should  be  enforced. 
Liquids  should  be  resisted  as  much  as  possible 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Thirst  may  be  quenched  by 
sucking  pieces  of  ice,  or,  when  this  cannot  be 
procured,  by  cold  water  in  teaspooneful  at  a  time. 
Nausea  will  probably  occur ;  perhaps,  in  some 
eases,  retching  and  vomiting.  But  as  the  vomit- 
ing is  exceptional,  and  when  it  does  occur  seldom 
happens  before  the  lapse  of  an  hour  after  the 
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exhibition  of  tho  drug,  the  ejected  matter 
usually  consists  of  small  quantities  of  gastric 
secretion.  Should  the  ipecacuanha  be  rejected, 
the  dose  should  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  has  been  tranquillised.  It  'will  be  found 
beneficial  to  time  the  large  doses,  so  as  to  allow 
t!  one  being  given  night  and  morning  so  long  as 
their  use  is  considered  necessary.  The  signal 
for  the  relinquishment  of  these  doses  is  freedom 
from  tormina  and  tenesmus,  with  the  occurrence 
of  refreshing  sleep,  feculent,  bilious,  or  ipecacu- 
anha stools,  and  restoration  of  the  primary  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation.  If  no  great  amount  of 
disorganisation  of  the  mucous  membrane  has 
taken  place,  these  favourable  changes  are  fre- 
quently noticed  after  the  administration  of  the 
first  or  second  dose,  and  even  if  undoubted  ul- 
ceration has  set  in,  they  are  generally  discerned 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  or  earlier,  In  either 
case  the  drug  should  be  abandoned,  as  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  and  the 
absence  of  mucus,  blood,  and  slime  from  the 
stools  indicate  the  cessation  of  dysenteric  inflam- 
mation, and  that  the  affected  portions  of  the 
bowel  have  been  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  to  undergo  cure  by  '  resolution,'  if  the 
case  has  not  proceeded  to  ulceration,  or  by 
*  granulation  and  cicatrisation,'  if  xdceration  or 
even  sloughing  has  already  taken  place.  Chalk- 
mixture  with  hyoseyamus  and  astringents  is  now 
quite  sufficient  to  wind  up  the  cure.  In  some 
cases  ferruginous  and  bitter  tonics  are  demanded, 
to givfi  tone  to  thedigestive  organs,  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  blood.  Counter-irritation 
by  moans  of  turpentine  epithems  and  mustard 
plasters  to  the  abdomen,  or  fomentation,  are  valu- 
able adjuncts  in  the  management  of  the  disease. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  chicken  broth,  beef- 
tea,  essences  of  chicken,  mutton,  or  beef ;  sago, 
arrowroot,  or  tapioca;  and  small  quantities  of 
port  wine  or  brandy.  During  the  active  period 
of  the  disease  all  food  should  be  given  in  a 
liquid  form.  The  disturbing  effect  of  the  ipe- 
cacuanha given  as  above  directed  is  only  tem- 
porary. Abundance  of  time  is,  therefore,  avail- 
able between  the  large  doses  for  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  liquid  food.  As  the  stools 
become  more  feculent  and  consistent,  solid  food 
in  the  shape  of  tender  chicken,  lamb,  and  mut- 
ton, with  biscuit  and  bread,  light  sago,  rice,  or 
tapioca  pudding  should  be  allowed.  Potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  should  be  avoided  until 
the  tone  of  the  digestive  system  has  been  fully 
re-established.  When  the  dysentery  is  compli- 
cated with  a  purpuric  or  scorbutic  condition  of 
the  blood,  the  administration  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  orange,  pomegranate,  lime,  and  bael 
sherbet  are  essentially  necessary  as  dietetic 
rather  than  therapeutic  agents. 

Opium  by  the  mouth  is  seldom  required. 
When  swallowed  it '  looks  up '  the  secretions  of 
the  liver,  pancreas,  and  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane, rather  favouring  than  reducing  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  solitary  and  tubular  glands. 
These  bad  effects  counterbalance  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  sleep,  diminution  of  peristaltic 
action,  and  temporary  decrease  of  tormina  and 
tenesmus  consequent  on  narcotism.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  real  character  of  the  disease  is 
often  completely  masked  by  opium,  and  why 
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apparent  amendment  is  taking  place,  whilst  de- 
structive ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  rapidly  extending.  As  ipecacuanha 
speedily  brings  about  all  the  good  without  any 
of  the  evil  effects  of  opimii,this  narcotic,  in  any 
form,  excepting  as  an  enema  or  suppository  to 
relieve  tenesmus,  particularly  in  sigmoidal  or 
rectal  dysentery,  is  not  only  superfluous  but  in- 
jurious. There  is  less  objection  to  uniting  the 
ipecacuanha  with  such  remedies  as  are  acfaow- 
ledged  to  possess  the  power  of  lessening  the  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  and  of  increasing  its 
tolerance  of  the  drug,  without  interfering  with 
the  functional  activity  of  those  organs  whoso 
secretions  we  are  endeavouring  to  promote  with 
a  view  to  rectify  the  disturbed  balance  of  the 
portal  circulation.  On  tho  contrary  medicinal 
of  this  order  may  be  beneficially  associated  irith 
ipecacuanha — such  as  carbonate  of  soda,  bismuth, 
chloroform,  camphor,  and  hyoseyamus,!* 

When  dysentery  occurs  in  pregnant  women, 
large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  are  not  contra-indi- 
cated ;  Deoause,  if  the  disease  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed (which  is  more  likely  to  happen  under  the 
old  than  the  ipecacuanha  treatment)  abortion  or 
premature  labour  is  almost  certain  to  follow; 
and  when  such  a  complication  supervenes,  in  the 
later  months  of  gestation,  the  mortality  almost- 
surpasses  that  of  amy  other  disease.  When  the 
dysenteric  inflammation  is  summarily  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  ipecacuanha,  abortion  or  premature 
labour  is  prevented.  IJnder  the  opiate  method 
of  management,  premature  labour  is  not  averted, 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  occurs  at  the.acmj 
of  the  disease,  when  the  sloughs  are  being  thrown 
off;  and  the  patient  succumbs  to  the  conjoint 
shock  to  the  system.  In  dysentery  complicated 
with  pregnancy  opiate  enemata  to  relieve  irrita- 
tion in  the  rectum  are  more  essential  and  per- 
missible than  under  other  circumstances. 

In  the  acute  dysentery  of  children  ipecaeuanha 
is  invaluable.  For  a  chUd  of  six  months  a  grain, 
and  for  a  child  of  one  year  two  grains,  should  be 
given  with  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  night  and  morning,  until  the  tormina,  tenes- 
mus, and  sUmy  and  bloody  stools  are  replaced 
by  relief  from  pain  and  by  feculent  evacuations. 
It  will  not  often  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
drug  beyond  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  But  it 
should  be  recollected  that  tho  disease  adheres  with 
greater  tenacity  to  children  than  to  adults ;  and 
although  we  observe  that  ipecacuanha  has  an  im- 
mediately beneficial  effectin  diminishing  the  blood, 
mucus,  slime  and  frequent  stools,  still  we  find 
that  dysenteric  or  slimy  motions  with  undigested 
food  continue  to  pass.  In  that  case  the  ipecacu- 
anha, combined  witi  chalk,  bismuth,  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  aromatic  powder,  should  be  repeated, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  for  a  certain  period,  till 
healthy  evacuations  are  restored.  The  gums 
must  be  lanced  when  necessary}  turpentine 
liniment  or  stupes  may  be  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men ;  weak  chicken-broth  or'  arrowroot  should 
be  temporarily  substituted  for  milk ;  and,  above 
all,  food  must  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  at  regularly  stated  periods.  From  the 
age  of  one  year  the  dose  is  regulated  by  adding 
one  grain  for  each  additional  year  of  age  up  to 
eighteen,  when  the  doses  indicated  for  adiito 
should  be  employed. 
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In  oases  -where  evident  malarious  taint  per- 
vades lie  system  and  complicates  acute  dysen- 
tery, ^sulphate  of  quinine  is  indispensably 
necessary.  A  scruple  of  the  antiperiodic  ■will  be 
most  speedily  absorbed  if  dissolved  in  water 
acidulated  with  sulphurio  acid,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  may  precede  by  an  hour  the  first 
dose  of  ipecacuanla.  Ten-grain  doses  should  be 
given  midway  between  the  large  doses  of  ipeca- 
c-iinha,  or  during  abatement  of  febrile  excite- 
men*-,  mtil  th»  feverish  symptoms  have  been 
subdued.  Quinine  here  is  quite  as  important  as 
ipecacuanha,  for,  until  it  has  successfully  checked 
the  disturbing  influence  which  malarious  poison- 
ing exercises  upon  the  eapillaries  of  the  portal 
and  general  circulatoiy  systems,  the  good  effects 
which  ipecacuanha  produces  are  only  temporary 
and  incomplete.  The  mildest  febrile  exacerbations 
of  a>  miasmatic  origin  re-excite  dysenteric  action, 
and  thus  undo  the  good  effected  by  the  action  of 
the  ipecacuanha.  Hence,  the  urgent  necessity 
for  removing  without  delay  every  vestige  of 
masked  or  active  malarious  fever  complicating 
dysentery.  No  drug  enables  us  to  accomplish 
this  object  so  safely  and  so  quickly  as  the  disul- 
phate  of  quinine  in  largo  doses. 

When  ipecacuanha  fails  to  preserve  the  life  of 
the  patient,  its  failure  may  be  generally  attri- 
buted to— (1)  coexistence  of  abscess  of  the  liver; 
(2)  unchecked  malarious  poisoning;  (3)  per- 
manent enlargement  of  spleen  or  liver,  or  both ; 
(4)  irretrievable  constitutional  cachexia ;  (5) 
Addison's  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules; 
(6)  morbus  Brightii ;  (7)  phthisis  or  tubercu- 
losis ;  (8)  strumous  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands;  (9)  peritonitis  with  or  without  per- 
foration of  the  gut;  or  (10)  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive sloughing  or  gangrene. 

The  advantages  of  the  '  Ipecacuanha  Treat- 
ment '  (for  the  revival  of  which  the  profession 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Scott  Docker,  of  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  7th  Eoyal  Fusiliers,  stationed  at 
the  Mauritius, — Lancet  of  July  31  and  August 
li,  1858)  in  the  congestive,  exudative,  and 
.ilcerative  stage  of  almost  every  form  and  type 
of  acute  dysentery,  as  well  as  in  the  acute  at- 
tacks supervening  upon  chronic  dysentery,  may 
be  briefly  stated  to  consist  in  (1)  its  simplicity, 
(2)  its  sitfety,  (3)  its  certainty  compared  with  any 
other  method,  (4)  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  inflammation  is  stopped,  (5)  the  rapidity 
with  which  repair  takes  place — (o)  by  reso- 
lution or  (i)  by  granulation  and  cicatrization, 

(6)  conservation  of  the  constitutional  powers, 

(7)  abbreviation  of  the  period  required  for  con- 
valescence, (8)  decrease  in  the  frequency  of 
chronic  dysentery,  (9)  decrease  in  the  frequency 
of  abscess  of  the  liver,  (10)  diminution  of  mor- 
tality to  cases  treated — all  of  which  are  accom- 
plished, (a)  without  local  or  general  blood- 
letting, (6)  without  salivation,  (o)  without 
calomel  and  irritating  purgatives,  and  (d)  with- 
out opiimi  by  the  mouth. 

Ipecacuanha  in  large  doses  may  be  said  to 
fulfil  many  important  indications.  It  produces 
(1)  all  the  benefits  that  have  been  ascribed  to 
blood-letting  without  robbing  the  system  of  one 
drop  of  bbod,  (2)  all  the  advantages  of  mercurial 
and  other  purgatives  without  their  irritating 
action,  (3)  all  the  good  results  of  antimonials 


and  sudorifics  without  anjr  of  their  uncertainty, 
(1)  all  the  euthanasia  ascribed  to  opium  without 
masking,  if  not  aggravating,  the  disease  whilst 
the  mischief  ia  silently  accumulating  within. 
Thus,  we  possess  in  ipecacuanha  a  noti-spoliative 
antiphlogistic,  a  certain  chologogue  and  imirritat- 
ing  purgative,  a  powerful  audorifie,  ani  a  harm- 
less sedative  to  the  heart  and  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  intestines. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  in  dysentery  are,  ^«<, 
its  'depressing  influence'  kept  up  by  nausea 
and  vomiting ;  and,  secondh/,  that  it  is  liable  to 
set  up  '  uncontrollable  voSiiting.' 

First,  the  depressing  power,  nausea,  and 
vomiting  have  all  been  over-estimated.  Nausea 
is  only  a,  temporary  and  evanescent  effect. 
Vomiting  is  an  exceptional  occurrence ;  and 
even  when  it  does  supervene,  it  seldom  lasts 
long.  As  much  nourishment,  therefore,  as  may 
be  required  to  support  the  strength  can  be  al- 
lowed in  the  intervals  between  the  large  doses 
of  ipecacuanha.  But  what  contributes  more  to 
the  conservation  of  the  patient's  stamina  and  to 
the  prevention  of  depression  or  asthenia,  is  the 
speedy  cessation  of  the  dysenteric  process  accom- 
plished by  the  drug,  followed  by  refreshing  sleep 
and  the  power  of  digesting  and  assimilating 
nourishing  food.  Such  remarkable  results  as 
these  soon  reconcile  any  patient  suffering  from 
dysentery  to  an  otherwise  disagreeable  remedy. 

Secondly,  when  uncontrollable  sickness  and 
vomiting  succeed  the  employment  of  this  drug 
in  the  manner  already  recommended,  the  exist- 
ence of  one  or  other  of  the  serious  conditions 
previously  enumerated  may  be  more  than  sus- 
pected. In  the  absence  of  these  complications, 
unmanageable  vomiting  is  seldom  if  ever  wit- 
nessed. Hence,  in  a  preponderating  majority 
of  the  cases  of  dysentery  met  with  this  ob- 
jection is  quite  untenable.  The  truth  is  that 
every  physician  who  has  used  ipecacuanha  in 
heroic  doses  soon  learns  that  depression  of  the 
vital  powers  from  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  is 
surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  vomiting  that 
follows  its  administration,  and  at  the  unexpected 
ease  with  which  the  stomach  tolerates  its  presenca 

When  dysentery  becomes  chronic  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  counselling  removal  from  a 
malarious  to  a  non-malarious  and  mild  climate. 
A  sea  voyage — provided  easily  digestible  food 
can  be  secured — is  often  attended  by  the  hap- 
piest results.  To  men  so  afflicted  'the  salt 
ration,'  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Maclean,  '  is  simply 
destruction.'  The  clothing  should  be  warm,  and 
flannels  always  worn  around  the  abdomen ;  Dr. 
Maclean  also  recommends  'the  use  of  a  water  belt 
over  the  abdomen  for  some  hours  daily.  This  acts 
as  a  fomentation,  and  the  steady  uniform  pres- 
sure it  maintains  seems  to  favour  the  absorption 
of  the  fibrine  efifused  between  the  intestinal 
coats.  If  there  be  much  uneasiness  about  the 
fundament,  a  water  compress  over  the  anus 
affords  more  relief  than  opiate  enemata.'  The 
food  should  be  chiefly  concentrated  soups,  milk 
and  lime-water,  and  sago,  cornflour,  arrowroot, 
&c.,  egg-flip  with  poit,  sherry,  or  brandy;  or,  if 
solid  food  can  be  digested,  the  tenderest  chicken 
lamb,  or  mutton,  with  bread  and  biscuit,  may  bo 
allowed.  Beyond  airing  in  a  carriage  or  chair,  no 
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exeroiseshould  be  attempted.  Thepositionshould 
generally  he  recumbent  or  semi-reoumbent.  The 
erect  position  excites  peristaltic  action,  and  thus 
disturbs  the  physiological  rest  required  to  facili- 
tate the  repair  of  the  ulcers.  Antiscorbutic 
juices  should  be  given  where  there  is  the  least 
taint  of  scurvy  or  purpura.  Frequent  blistering 
does  much  good.  All  forms  of  counter-irritation 
are  beneficial. 

Gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  are  reputed  to  act 
beneficially.  Dr.  Maclean's  favourite  remedy, 
'particularly  in  men  returning  from  tropical 
regions,  ansemlo  from  loss  of  blood  and  the  de- 
praving influence  of  malaria,  is  the  solution  of 
the  pemitrate  of  iron.  Under  this  remedy  the 
whole  system  often  rallies  wonderfully,  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  improves,  colour  returns  to 
the  blanched  cheek,  the  stools  become  more 
natural  and  less  frequent,  the  appetite  improves, 
and  digestion  is  more  perfectly  performed.  The 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  may  after  a  time  be 
substituted.'  As  nearly  all  chronic  cases  are 
underlain  by  a  malarious  taint,  quinine  should 
form  an  important  element  in  the  therapeutic 
management,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  for  the  residence  of  the  patient 
a  climate  at  once  mild  and  temperate  and  fi-ee 
from  suspicion  of  malaria.  Bathing  during  con- 
valescence is  an  efficient  and  welcome  au3aliary. 
Tepid  or  warm  baths  medicated  with  Tidman's 
sea-salt  or  with  nitro-mnriatic  acid  act  in  stimu- 
lating .the  secreting  function  of  the  skin.  But 
it  will  often  happen  that,  in  spite  of  the  most 
careful  dietetic,  hygienic,  and  therapeutic  ma- 
nagement, no  substantial  progress  towards  the 
repair  of  the  ulcers  is  made,  and  the  patient 
eventually  dies,  worn  out  from  suffering  and  the 
asthenia  consequent  literally  on  inanition. 

Joseph  Kwabt. 

DYSIDEOSIS  (Sis,  with  difficulty,  and 
iSpfis,  sweat). — This  is  a  disorder  of  the  sweat- 
follicles  hitherto  confounded  with  eczema,  and 
first  differentiated  therefrom  and  accurately 
described  by  the  writer.  It  occurs  in  winter  as 
weU  as  in  summer,  and  often  in  those  who  per- 
spire freely ;  and  it  attacks  the  hands  chiefly,  and 
especially  the  interdigital  and  the  palmar  sur- 
faces. The  disease  is  characterised  by  the 
development  of  vesicles,  which  are  not  formed  in 
the  usual  way  in  the  rete,  but  are  distensions  of 
the  sweat-apparatus  by  sweat  secreted  in  excess, 
and'  which  fails  to  find  its  way  outward  free 
upon  the  surface.  These  sweat-vesicles  are  at 
first  situated  beneath  the  level  of  the  skin,  and 
indeed  appear  as  little  boiled  sago-grains  im- 
bedded deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  and 
when  once  seen  arc  readily  recognised  again.  If 
pricked,  a  little  sweat  oozes  out.  In  the  earliest 
stage  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  may  be  acid,  but 
it  soon  becomes  alkaline  from  admixture  of  seros- 
ity.  These  vesicles  are  distinct  the  one  from  the 
other  at  first,  and  are  scattered  about  the  inter- 
digital surfaces  or  the  palms,  or  they  may  be 
grouped.  In  some  cases  their  fluid  contents  dry 
away,  and  a  little  dryness  and  perhaps  slight 
degeneration  follow.  They  may  enlarge  and  be- 
come prominent  upon  the  surface,  or  run  together 
mto  bullae,  and  if  the  sweatweoretion  is  free,  large 
bullae  may  form.    Usually  the  cuticle  becomes 
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white  and  opaque  from  maceration  in  the  fluid 
which  collects  beneath  it ;  and  subsequently  it 
peels  off  in  a  membranous  manner,  leaving  be- 
hind, however,  a  dry  reddened  surface,  but  not 
a  discharging  one  as  in  eczema.  One  or  both 
hands  may  be  affected ;  and  the  feet  may  also  be 
attacked.  The  disease  occurs  in  connection  with 
nervous  debility.  It  may  be  attended  with  much 
itching  or  burning  pain  ;  and  may  be  aceompa. 
nied  by  miliaria. 

Anatomical  Chaeaotebs.— If  a  portion  ol 
skin  be  excised  and  examined  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  true  dermic  inflammation,  but  that  the  mor- 
bid changes  are  limited  to  the  sweat-apparatus 
as  the  writer  has  shown  {Pathological  Sodetifa 
Transactions,  1879).  The  sweat-gland-coila  are 
congested,  and  the  results  of  such  congestaon 
are  also  seen  in  the  duct-walls  as  they  run 
upward  to  the  Malpighian  layer,  where  the 
vesicles  are  formed.  In  the  early  condition  the 
sweat- ducts  are  dilated,  and  choked  by  epithelial 
debris,  and  gradually  this  portion  and  the  rete 
layer  immediately  outside  the  ducts,  dilate  into 
vesioulations  under  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
poured  out  into  the  tube.  In  later  stages  the 
effusion  is  so  free,  and  the  distension  of  the  tis- 
sues so  decided,  that  the  nature  of  the  original 
formation  of  the  vesicles  is  not  recognised,  and 
the  vesicles  may  simulate  those  of  eczema,  save 
that  the  amount  of  inflammatory  produojs  is 
less,  and  there  is  no  distinct  connection  between 
vesicles  and  engorged  papillary  vessels  beneath. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  vesicles,  however, 
ducts  can  be  distinctly  traced  entering  the  vesi- 
cles from  above  and  leaving  them  from  below, 
which  conclusively  proves  that  the  vesicles  are 
formed  in  connection  with  the  sweat- apparatus. 

TEEATMEifT. — This  oousists,  internally  in  ex- 
hibiting diuretics,  to  be  followed  by  nervine 
tonics  according  to  circumstances,  and  locally  in 
the  use  of  soothing  and  astringent  applications. 
TiLBUBT  Fox, 

DYSMENORKHtEA  (Sis,  with  difficulty; 
(tiji'i  a  month;  and  pem,  I  flow. — ^Difficult  and 
painful  menstruation,  3ee  Mekstbuatios,  Dis- 
orders of, 

DTSOBEXIA  (S"s,  with  difficulty,  and 
opefis,  the  appetite). — An  obsolete  term  for  im- 
paii'cd  or  depraved  appetite.  See  Appetite, 
Disorders  of, 

DYSPEPSIA  tSis,  with  difficulty,  and 
jrejrTw,  I  oonooot). — A  Synonym  for  ind^estion. 
See  Digestion,  Disorders  of. 

DYSPHAGIA  (Sit,  with  difficulty,  and 
tjayii),  I  eat). — Difficulty  in  swallowing.  Sm 
Deglhtition,  Disorders  of. 

DYSPHONIA  (Sis,  with  difficulty,  and 
^loini,  the  voice). — Difficulty  in  producing  vocal 
sounds,  so  that  the  voice  is  more  or  less  en- 
feebled.   See  Voice,  Affections  of. 

DYSPN<EA  (Sis,  with  difficulty,  and  "(", 
I  breathe).— Difficulty  of  breathing.  See  Bus- 
piBATioir,  Disordei-s  of. 

DYSTJBIA  (Sis,  with  difficulty,  and  oipto, 
1  pass  water).— Difficult  or  painful  micturition. 
See  MioTUBiTioir,  Disorders  of. 
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BAB,  Diseases  of.— The  natural  diviBion 
of  the  ear  into  external,  middle,  and  internal, 
suggests  a  rational,  as  well  as  a  convenient  classi- 
fication of  the  disorders  to  which  the  auditory 
apparatus  is  liable. 

I,  ExTBHNAL  Eab. — In  examination  of  the  ex- 
ternal meatus  and  tympanic  membrane,  bright 
diffused  daylight,  or,  when  this  is  not  obtain- 
able, light  from  a  bull's-eye  lamp  lit  with  gas, 
is  the  best  for  illumination,  and  the  light 
should  be  reHected  from  a  concave  perforated 
mirror  of  eight-inch  focus  down  a  tubular  spe- 
culum. In  any  operative  proceedings  the  mirror 
should  be  worn  on  the  forehead,  as  in  examining 
the  throat,  but  otherwise  should  be  held  in  the 
hand.  As  great  variations  in  the  calibre  of  the 
auditory  meiitus  are  met  with,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  provided  with  specula  of  several  sizes, 
the  most  convenient  form  being  that  known  as 
Gruber's. 

Of  the  affections  of  the  external  ear  the  most 
important  are  the  following: — 

1.  Eczema.  —  Although  the  acute  form  of 
eczema  occasionally  affects  the  auricle  and  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus,  it  is  far  more  common  to 
meet  with  the  chronic  variety.  Elderly  females 
are  especially  subject  to  eczema  of  the  ear,  and' 
it  is  to  its  long  continuance  that  the  remarkable 
narrowing  of  the  external  meatus  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  met  with  occasionally  in  the  sub- 
jects of  this  complaint,  is  generally  attributable. 
Such  narrowing  will  often  amount  to  almost  com- 
plete closure,  and  it  is  in  these  instances  that 
eczema  becomes  the  cause  of  greatly  impaired 
hearing ;  for  when  this  condition  is  arrived  at, 
the  passage  down  to  the  tympanic  membrane  is 
at  times  so  small  as  only  to  admit  of  a  very 
amall  probe.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  although 
no  special  methods  of  treatment  are  called  for, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  when  parts  other  than 
the  ear  are  affected  with  eczema,  it  is>  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  keep  the  meatus  sedu- 
lously free  from  secretion,  and  this  occasionally 
is  not  a  very  easy  matter. 

2.  Changes  in  cartilage. — Another  condi- 
tion, in  which  the  external  passage  becomes  sub- 
ject to  partial  closure,  is  shrinking  of  the  carti- 
laginous part  of  the  meatus.  This  again,  is  a 
complaint  of  old  age,  and  is  attributable  to 
no  known  cause.  It  is  readily  relieved  by  the 
patient  wearing  a  piece  of  silver  tube,  to  keep 
the  passage  patent. 

3.  Bony  growths  in  the  osseous  part  of  the 
canal  present  two  entirely  distinct  phases ;  one 
in  which,  beyond  the  enlatgement  of  bone,  there 
is  no  discoverable  disease,  and  no  impairment  in 
hearing  power ;  the  other  where  the  growth 
would  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  some  irritation. 

In  the  first  case,  the  enlargements  are  very 
frequently  symmetrical  in  either  ear,  and  syn- 
chronous in  their  growth.  So  exactly  is  this  so, 
that  often  where  they  exhibit  three  curves  in 
one  part  of  the  bony  canal  on  one  side,  the 
curves  will  be  found  to  be  precisely  similar  in  size 
°jid  position  in  the  other  ear.  As  the  enlarge- 
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ments  are  not  attended  with  pain,  the  patient 
will  obviously  be  quite  ignorant  of  his  con- 
dition, until  his  attention  is  directed  to  one  ear 
by  a  slight  accumulation  of  cerumen,  which  will 
suffice  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  sound  to  the 
tympanum. 

In  the  other  example  alluded  to,  disease  of 
the  tympanum  precedes  the  so-termed  exostosis, 
and  a  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
attended  with  a  purulent  discharge,  will  be 
present  perhaps  for  some  years  before  the 
growth  of  bone  is  discovered.  It  is  in  such  a 
case  that  sometimes  the  exostosis,  by  preventing 
the  escape  of  pus,  becomes  the  indirect  cause  of 
death  due  to  cerebral  abscess.  This  is  especially 
so  where,  in  addition  to  the  exostosis  in  the 
meatus,  there  is  a  polypus  growing  from  the 
tympanic  cavity. 

Tkeatmewt. — With  this  complication,  or  where 
the  meatus  becomes  completely  closed,  and  in 
these  two  cases  alone,  it  occasionally  becomes 
imperative  to  remove  the  bony  growth.  The 
position  of  the  tumours,  and  their  extreme  hard- 
ness, make  this  no  simple  task ;  and  (except  in 
the  instance  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Syme, 
when  they  were  exceptionably  friable)  their  re- 
moval has  been  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

Up  to  the  present  time  two  modes  of  proceed- 
ing have  been  the  most  successful.  The  first  of 
these  is  as  follows : — ^Two  needles  being  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  growth,  holes  having  been 
drilled  for  this  purpose,  the  continuous  current 
derived  from  ten  to  twenty  pairs  of  plates  (Stoh- 
rer's  battery)  has  been  passed  through  them  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  in  the  course  of  about  six 
weeks  the  l)one  thus  destroyed  has  become  loose, 
and  is  readily  removed  with  forceps.  The  second 
method  consists  in  grinding  the  bone  away  by 
means  of  a  drill,  now  in  common  use  with  den- 
tists. Either  proceeding  is  attended  with  so 
much  pain  that  an  anaesthetic  is  necessary. 

4.  Inflammation.  —  The  external  auditory 
meatus  is  subject  to  inflammation,  diffused  or 
circumscribed,  the  latter  occurring  in  the  form 
of  small  abscesses  or  boils.  Both  affections  are 
attended  by  acute  pain,  and  in  each  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  has  been  out  of  order  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  local  trouble. 

Tbeatmbnt. — Treatment  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  general  healtK;  and  local  bleed- 
ing by  means  of  leeches  applied  in  front  of  the 
tragus,  wiU  often  rapidly  relieve  the  diffused 
form  of  inflammation ;  but  when  it  has  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  (as  it  not  infrequently 
does),  in  addition  to  the  soft  tissues  the  pe- 
riosteum becomes  affected.  The  passage  then 
throughout  its  whole  extent  becomes  so  swelled 
as  to  nearly  close  the  external  opening,  and  pain 
is  constant.  The  only  treatment  which  gives 
complete  and  permanent  relief  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  to  make  two  or  three  free  incisions 
down  to  the  bone,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
osseous  part  of  the  canal.  A  convenient  instru- 
ment for^  this  purpose  is  a  small  sharp-pointed 
curved  bistoury.    As  to  the  propriety  of  opening 
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abscesses  in  thissituation  there  can  be  noquestion, 
for,  owing  to  the  extreme  denseness  of  the  tissues 
and  their  approximation  to  bone  in  the  external, 
auditory  canal,  abscess  in  this  part  is  slow  in  its 
progress  and  attended  with  very  great  suffering. 
These  abscesses  being  especially  liable  to  recur,  a 
proper  regimen  and  medicines  apfiropriate  to  the 
failure  in  general  health  are  required. 

5.  Fungi. — The  external  auditory  meatus  has 
been  occasionally  found  to  be  the  seat  of  two 
varieties  of  vegetable  fungus,  namely,  Aspergillus 
fiams  and  nigricans.  The  symptoms  which 
they  have  given  rise  to  have  been  great  irri- 
tation, and  a  slight  discharge.  They  have  been 
readily  destroyed  by  syringing,  and  the  loc^ 
application  of  spirits  of  wine, 

6.  Polypus  of  the  ear  is  usually  preceded  ]3y 
inflanunation  in  the  tympanic  aivity  and  perfo- 
ration of  the  membrane ;  and  is  considered  along 
with  diseases  of  the  middle  ear. 

7.  Heamatoma  Auris.  See  Hjematoma 
Arius, 

II.  Middle  Ear. — All  affections  of  the  mid- 
dle ear  originate  in  some  part  of  that  tract  of 
mucous  membrane  which,  commencing  where 
the  Eustachian  tube  opens  into  the  pharynx, 
forms  the  lining  of  this  tube,  and  of  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  finally  becoming  the  inner- 
most layer  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  To  the 
character  of  this  tissue  is  due  the  term  catarrh, 
which,  in  its  two  forms  of  purulent  and  non- 
pilrulent,  is  used  in  describing  any  deviation 
from  health  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the 
cause  of  pathological  change  in  the  Eustachian 
tube  or  tympanum. 

*  1.  Obstruotiou  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. — 
One  of  the  most  frequent  conditions  under  which 
tjie  Eustachian  tubes  become  the  seat  of  ob- 
steuction  is  that  met  with  in  children  or  young 
persons.  The  subjects  of  this  affection  pre^sent 
a  very  characteristic  aspect.  They  breathe 
aimost  entirely  through  the  mouth,  which, 
sleeping  or  waking,  is  kept  partially  open  ;  their 
tonsils  are  of  ten,  enlarged,  and  they  snore  Ipudly 
(Juring  sleep.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nares  and  pharynx  is  swollen,  and  secretes  in 
excess ;  owing  to  this  tumid  state  of  the  fauces 
the  passages  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  in  this 
situation  do  not  admit  of  the  constant  necessary 
supply  of  air  to  the  tympana.  The  air  in  these 
cavities  undergoes  partial  absorption,  and  thus 
becomes  more  rare  than  that  external  to  the 
tympanic  membrane ;  the  density  of  the  outer 
air  remaining  the  same,  the  equilibrium  from 
pressure  is  destroyed ;  the  membrane,  conse- 
quently, is  retracted,  the  chain  of  ossicles  are 
pressed  inwards,  and  thus  the  conduction  of 
sound  becomes  interfered  with — in  short,  the 
patient  is  more  or  less  deaf.  In  these  cases 
inspection  of  the  tympanic  membrane  at  once 
reveals  the  state  of  a£6iirs.  As  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  is  not  involved  in  the  catarrhal  change, 
its  translucenoy  and  lustre  are  not  impaired ;  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  is  tilted  inwards,  the  head 
of  this  bone  is  unusually  prominent,  and  there 
is  a  distinct  fold  crossing  the  upper  part  of  the 
posterior  section  of  the  membrane.  Where  the 
obstruction  has  lasted,  for  a  long  period,  the 
membrane  will  appear  to  be  almost  fallen  in 
upon  the  walls  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  pro- 


montory and  incus  may  be  distinguished.  If 
under  these  conditions  the  tympanum  be  in- 
flated on  Politzer's  plan,'  an  instant  return  to 
good  hearing  follows,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  improved  hearing  partially  dies  away, 
leaving  the  patient,  however,  in,  some  degree 
better  than  before  the  operation. 

Treatmbkt. — ^This  should  be  twofold..  In 
the  first  place  the, tympanum  should  be  regularly 
inflated,  and  this  may  be  practised  at  first  every 
three  or  four  days,  and  gradually  at  longer  inter- 
vals. Secondly,  astringent  applications  should 
be  applied  to  the  pharynx.  Of  these  applications 
one  of  the  best  is  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  2  drachms  to  1  ounce  of  water,  and  it  should 
be  used  daily  by  means  of  a  curved  camel's-hair 
throat-brush.  When  the  nares  are  much  ob- 
structed, great  benefit  will  follow  the  use  of  sa- 
line solutions  through  the  nasal  douche,  or  they 
may  be  insufflated,  that  is,  drawn  up  through 
the  patient's  nose  into  the  pharynx  and  then 
spat  out. 

If  the  tonsils  are  so  much  enlarged  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  respiration,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  them ;  but  the  reason  for  this  pro- 
ceeding is  not  that  they  press  upon  the  opening 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  but  because  their  pie; 
sence  keeps  up  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
pharynx. 

Under  this  routine  of  treatment  the  patients 
completely  recover  their  hearing ;  the  space  of 
time  during  which  it  is,  necessary  to  continue 
treatment  varying  according  to  the  obstinacy 
which  each  case  manifests. 

Obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  in  advlU 
presents  certain  well-marked  differences  from  the 
affection  as  it  prevails  in  children.  An  ordinary 
cold  is  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  It  is  more 
usual  to  find  one  instead  of  both  tubes, oh- 
structed,  and  more  often  than  not  the  tympaniii 
cavity  is  involved  in  the  catarrh.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case — and  it  will  be  evident  from  the 
retained  lustre  and  transparency  of  the  mem- 
brane— the  same  principles  of  treatment  as  are 
pursued  in  the  case  of  children  will  hold  good, 
except  in  so  far  that  the  affection  in  grown-up 
persons  is  less  persistent  after  the  tube  has  been 
once  artificially  opened ;  and  that,  to  effect  this, 
Politzer's  method  is  sometimes  not  sufficient,  or, 
even  if  so,  not  as  efScacious  as  the  Eustachian 
catheter.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which  one  ear  is 
healthy,  by  means  of  the  catheter  the  affected 
ear  exclusively  may  be  subjected  to  the  air- 
douche,  whilst  with  Politzer's  niethod  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  forcing  a  stream  of  air  into 
the  healthy  tympanum,  and  this  is  not  always  an 
advis.i.ble  proceeding. 

The  Euatachiari  Catheter.— "^e  following. )» 
the  mode  of  using  the  Eustachian  catheter:— 
'  Place  the  patient  in  a  chair,  and  let  him  lean 
baok;  steady  his  head  vrith  the  left  hand  firmly 
fixed  on  the  top  of  it;  hold  the  catheter  lightly 
in  the  right  hand,  with  the  curve  downwards 

■  This  method  of  inflating  the  miSdle  ear  (now  in  m* 
general  use)  consists  in  passing  a  stream  of  air  from  an 
india-rubber  bag  tbrougb  one  nostril  whilst  the  patient 
swallows  some  water.  Tbe  operator  at  the  same  time 
closes  one  nostril  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  «iia 
completes  the  closure  of  the  other  with  the  thumb,  ii"' 
mouth  must  be  kept  firmly  shut. 
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and  pass  it  quickly  in  this  position  through  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nose  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx.  When  this  is  felt,  -withdraw  the 
catheter  about  half  an  inch,  and  tilt  the  point 
of  the  curved  end  rather  upwards,  and  to  the 
left  or  right,  according  to  the  side  which  is  being 
operated  upon.  Now  hold  the  ca'heter  and  end 
of  the  patient's  nose  steadily  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  All 
this  time  the  ear  of  the  patient  and  that  of  the 
surgeon  are  connected  with  the  otoscope.  The 
point  of  the  catheter  is  now  supposed  to  be  in 
the  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
but  the  only  certain  sign  of  this  being  the  case 
is  that  when  air  is  forced  into  the  catheter  it  will 
be  heard  through  the  otoscope  to  impinge  upon 
the  tympanic  membrane  when  a  stream  of  air  is 
passed  down  the  catheter.' 

The  catheter  may  be  made  of  silver  or  of 
vulcanite,  but,  of  whatever  material,  it  must  be 
inflexible  whilst  being  used.  Beyond  this,  suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  in  practised  hands  its  em- 
ployment is  invaluable,  and  indispensable  in  the 
treatment  of  most  affections  of  the  middle  ear, 
not  only  in  overcoming  obstruction  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  but  also  as  a  means  by  which  injec- 
tion of  fluids  may  be  applied  to  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  In  making  use  of  the  air-douche 
an  indiarubber  bag  fitted  to  the  catheter  should 
be  employed,  and  in  using  injections  to  the  tym- 
panum a  similar  arrangement  is  necessary. 

2.  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  Tym- 
panum.— When  the  tympanic  cavity  has  be- 
come involved  in  the  catarrhal  state,  or  when  the 
affection,  instead  of  proceeding  up  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  begins  in  the  tympanum,  as  it  frequently 
does,  those  chanijes  have  commenced  which,  of 
all  others,  form  ihe  most  fre>iaeut  impediments 
to  the  conduction  of  sound — in  other  words, 
which  make  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  found 
more  or  less  deaf;  and  it  may  be  broadly  stated 
that  the  extent  to  which  this  affection  is  reme- 
diable depends  directly  upon  the  time  at  which 
the  patients  suffering  from  it  apply  for  treat- 
ment. In  the  early  stages,  the  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  sound  through  the  tympanum  is 
solely  due  to  the  effusion  of  mucus  in  this  situ- 
ation, and  this  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the 
moist  gurgling  sound  which  inflation  of  the 
tympanum  produces,  as  may  be  heard  upon  con- 
necting the  ears  of  tlie  patient  and  surgeon  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing.'  After- 
wards comes  what  may  be  termed  the  dry  stage, 
i.e.  when  the  fluid  portion  of  the  mucus  has  suf- 
fered absorption,  and  when  any  of  the  products 
of  inflammation  may  hare  become  more  or  less 
organised,  or  at  least  in  a  condition  which,  if  not 
interfered  with,  suffers  no  further  change.  The 
morbid  conditions  which  result  from  non-puru- 
lent catarrh  of  the  tympanum  are  twofold.  Eirst, 
those  which  affect  the  tympanic  membrane,  and 
are,  therefore,  demonstrable  during  life ;  secondly, 
those  which  are  met  with  after  death  in  the  tym- 
panic cavity.  The  first  of  these  include  changes 
in  curvature,  in  colour,  and  in  consistence. 

The  slighter  changes  in  curvature  have  been 

*  This  tublQg  should  always  be  nsed,  whether  air  or 
fluids  lire  being  injected  through  thoEustachiantnbe,  for 
upon  tile  BouQtiB  thus  heai-d,  as  well  as  on  the  patient's 
own  perception,  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
iufliiLioD  is  complete  depends. 


noticed  in  speaking  of  obstrnetion  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  which  condition  is  necessarily  more 
or  less  present  m  all  cases  where  the  tympanum 
has  been  the  seat  of  catarrh,  and  these  changes 
are  met  with  indefinitely  increased  until  the  state 
of  complete  collapse  is  reached. 

In  this  condition  the  membrane  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  in  close  apposition  to  the  walls  of 
the  tympanum,  and  lapped  round  the  ossicles,  so 
ijiat  the  forms  of  the  malleus,  incus,  and  some- 
times the  stapes  are  distinctly  traceable. 

In  so  extreme  an  example,  the  membrane  is 
generally  bound  down  to  the  tympanic  wall  by 
adhesions.  The  first  change  which  the  mem- 
brane exhibits  is  a  loss  of  its  lustre  and  trans- 
parency ;  it  becomes  opaque.  Further  altera- 
tions in  colour,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  consist 
in  the  formation  of  patches  of  brown,  yellow 
(colour  of  parchment),  and  white.  Variations  in 
consistency  will  include  thickening  throughout 
the  membrane,  or  in  parts  of  it,  especially  in  the 
cases  of  dense  chalk  deposits  (phosphate  of  lime) ; 
and  thinning  in  places,  so  observable  sometimes 
that  inflation  will  induce  bladder- likeprotrnsions, 
which,  as  inflation  is  suspended,  fall  back  again  : 
changes  in  all  these  respects  completely  meta- 
morphosing the  appearance  of  the  membrane, 
-ifter  death,  within  the  tympanum  may  be  found 
collections  of  dried  mucus  around  the  ossicles  ; 
thickening  of  the  lining  membrane;  bands  of 
adhesion  in  all  directions  ;  and  anchylosis  of 
the  ossicles  to  each  other,  as  well  as  between  the 
stapes  and  fenestra  ovalis. 

As  additional  evidence  during  life  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  tympanum,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
sounds  from  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  placed  on 
the  vertex  are  intensified  wheti  such  obstruction 
exists,  and  the  nerve  remains  unimpaired :  this 
test  is  especially  valuable  where  one  ear  is 
healthy,  inasmuch  as  the  sound  will  be  heard 
exclusively  on  the  deaf  side,  this  being  due  to 
the  fact  tliat  vibrations  of  sound  thus  conveyed 
to  the  auditory  nerve,  on  their  passage  outwards 
through  the  tympanum,  meet  with  the  obstruc- 
tion in  this  position,  and  are  reflected  on  to  the 
labyrinth.  The  appearances  above  described, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  case,  serve 
SufiSciently  to  distinguish  affections  of  the  con- 
ducting from  those  of  the  nervous  apparatus, 
and  the  sounds  which  are  produced  upon  inflation 
of  the  tympanum,  whether  of  a  moist  or  dry 
character,  give  evidence  as  to  whether  the  mucus 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  in  a  more  or 
less  fluid  state,  or  has  reached  the  dry  stage 
where  the  fluid  part  of  the  secretion  has  become 
absorbed,  the  more  solid  portion  remaining. 

In  the  first  of  these  conditions,  the  inflation  at 
once  increases  the  hearing  power ;  in  the  second, 
it.  produces  no  change  in  the  hearing.  An  indica- 
tion in  this  direction  is  a  most  useful  guide  in 
respect  of  treatment,  for  whatever  differences  in 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  details  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  experience .  has  amply  shown  that  the 
injection  of  fluids  into  the  tympanum  is  for  the 
majority  of  cases  the  treatment  of  all  others  the 
most  successful,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  when  the  sounds  which  accompany 
inflation  of  the  tympanum  are  of  a  moist  charac- 
ter (showing  that  undue  secretion  from  the  mucus 
membrane  is  going  on),  astringents,  such  as  sul- 
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phateof  zinc,  1  to  2  grains  to  the  ounce  ofluke- 
■warm  water,  will  be  found  most  efficacious ;  and 
that  when  the  dry  stage  has  been  arriTed  at, 
alkaline  solutions — bicarbonate  of  soda  or  jjotash, 
6  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  still  better  an  injection 
containing  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  5  grains  to 
the  ounce— should  be  substituted. 

Injecting  the  Ti/mpaimm.— -There  are  three 
modes  of  injecting  the  tympanum,  and  their  order 
of  efficiency  stands  as  follows : — Firstly,  when  the 
Eustachian  catheter  has  been  placed  in  position, 
a  few  drops  of  the  injection  are  introduced  into  it 
from  a  small  glass  syringe,  and  forced  into  the 
tympanum  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  bag,  the 
nozzle  of.  which  is  made  to  fit  the  open  end  of 
the  catheter.  Secondly,  a  few  drops  are  placed 
in  the  inferior  naris,  on  the  same  side  as  the  ear 
under  treatment,  and  injected  in  front  of  a  stream 
of  air  blown  to  the  tympanum  on  Politzers  plan, 
the  patient's  head  being  inclined  to  the  side  to 
be  acted  upon.  Thirdly,  the  fluid  being  arranged 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  patient  forces  it 
up  the  Eustachian  tube  by  attempting  to  blow 
through  the  nostrils,  whilst  the  mouth  and  nose 
are  closed.  , 

The  injection  may  with  benefit  generally  be 
repeated  every  ot;her  day  for  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  but  for  this  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
which  would  apply  in  every  case. 

Such  is.  the  briefest  outline  of  the  treatment 
under  which  these  cases  recover  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  degree  of  improvement  varies 
within  wide  limits,  but  the  greater  benefits  may 
always  unhesitatingly  be  predicted  during  the 
moist  stage  of  the  catarrh.  Indeed,  the  necessity 
for  early  treatment  is  abundantly  shown,  in  the 
instance  of  catarrhal  affection  of  the  middle  ear, 
by  the  extremely  satisfactory  termination  of 
cases  treated  early  in  the  disease,  and  the  slight 
relief  which  but  too  often  follows  when  the  affec- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  proceed  for  years  im- 
checked.  In  such  cases  as  the  latter,  the  fact 
that  considerable  quantities  of  inspissated  mucus 
have  been  found  in  the  tympanic  cavities  first 
suggested  the  operation  of  making  an  incision 
into  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  attempting  the 
removal  of  mucus  through  the  incision  by  passing 
a  stream  of  air '  through  the  tympanum.  This 
proceeding,  with  certain  modifications  afterwards 
introduced,  is  no  doubt  very  useful  in  cases 
favourable  for  its  employment,  but  it  should 
be  reserved  for  those  which  have  defied  the  less 
severe  means,  and  where  there  is  unmistakable 
evidence  of  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
sound  through  the  tympanum.  Experiments 
with  the  tuning  fork,  already  referred  to,  give 
valuable  evidence  in  this  direction ;  but  for 
a  detailed  account  of  this  method  of  treatment, 
introduced  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hinton,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Questions  of  Aural,  Sur- 
gery. Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  an  incision 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  is  made  in 
the  posterior  section  of  the  membrane  with  a 
cataract-needle,  and  this  is  followed  by  passing  a 
stream  of  fluid  (a  weak  solution  of  soda)  through 
the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  by  means  of 
a  syringe  made  to  fit  the  external  meatus.  In 
appropriate  cases  it  is  often  undoubtedly  of  very 
great  service,  and  is  neither  a  dangerous  nor  a 
harmfiil  proceeding  so  long  as  there  Is  no  nervous 


eomplication ;  where,  however,  this  is  present 
surgical  interference  has  at  times  proved  most 
disastrous. 

Another  operation,  perforaned  by  Dr.  Webor 
Leil  of  Berlin,  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  the  results  at  the  hands  of  others  do  not 
warrant  iti  as  a  recognised  operation  for  the  re-  i 
lief  of  conditions  inducing  deafness.  I 

3.  Purulent  Catarrh  of  the  Tympanum.—  . 
Perforation. — The  form  of  tympanitis  in  which 
the  effused  products  become  purulent,  is  an  acute 
and  generally  an  extremely  painful  affection. 
Usually  the  pus  rapidly  makes  its  escape  from  ' 
the  tympanum  into  the  external  meatus,  by  a 
process  of  ulceration  throughthe  tympanic  mem 
brane,  leaving  as  its  result  a  perforation  of  this 
structure.  In  quite  the  early  stage  the  affection 
may  often  be  cut  short  by  the  free  applieation  of 
leeches  i  n  front  of  the  tragus,  followed  by  foment- 
ations, but  more  often  than  not  the  membrane 
has  given  way  before  the  patient  comes  under 
observation.  Even  then,  if  the  tympanic  cavity 
be  emptied  of  the  pus  by  the  free  use  of  Polit- 
zers inflation  and  repeated  syringing,  the  open- 
ing will  often  close,  and  leave  very  little,  indeed 
sometimes  hardly  any  appreciable  deafness.  If, 
however,  a  purulent  discharge  through  the  open- 
ing be  allowed  to  go  on  unheeded  for  any  lengtll. 
of  time,  it  is  the  exception  for  the  perforation  to 
heal.  This  condition  is  constantly  seen  after 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  any  of  the  exanthemata. 
A  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  pre- 
sents an  infinite  variety  of  aspects,  from  a  small 
pin-hole  to  nearly  complete  loss  of  the  membrane, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  slighti  remainiig 
external  rim  of  membrane.  This  latter  ia 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  all  forms  of  per 
foration,  and  especially  when  the  ulceration 
dates  from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Although 
the  handle  of  the  malleus  occasionally  remains, 
it  more  usually  comes  away  in  these  and  other 
cases  where  the  loss  of  tissue  is  very  extensive. 
The  head  of  this  bone,  however,  may  altraya  be 
distinguished,  unless  there  has  been,  complete 
disorganisation  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Among 
other  forms  of  perforation  commonly  met  with 
may  be  mentioned  those  in  which  the  anterior 
or  posterior  half  of  the  membrane  is  left,  and  is 
bounded  internally  by  the  handle  of  the  malleus ; 
tihe  so-called  rmiform  perforation,  where  the 
lower  part  of  the  membrane  is  lost  and  the 
umbo  of  the  malleus  indicates  the  position  of 
the  hilus  of  the  kidney:;  and  the  small,:  smootii- 
edged  circular  perforation  which  is  common  aliie 
to  all  parts  of  the  membrane.  Occasionally, 
though  not  very  often,  the  tympanic  membrane 
is  the  seat  of  a  double  perforation.  Similar 
variations  in  hearing  accompany  this  condition, 
between  slight  deafness  and  total  loss  of  hearing 
power.  The  size  of>  the  perforation! affords  no 
guide  in  this  respect,  extreme  loss  of  hearing 
bwng  met  with  when  the  perforation,  is  very 
small,;  and  very  slight  deafness  where  the  loss 
of  tissue  has  been  most  extensive,  so  that  it  may 
be  unhesitatingly  stated.that  the  loss  of  the  mem- 
brane is  but  in  a  very  small  degree  the.causeof 
the  deafness  in  the.se  cases,  the  disorganisation 
in  the  tympanic  cavity  mainly  accounting  for 
this.    Such  disorganisation  ie  at  times  so  com- 


plete  (especially  after  scarlet  fever)  as  to  indude 
the  loss  of  all  the  ossicles,  total  deafness,  and 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  portio 
dura.  A  very  small  perforation  in  the  anterior 
and  siiperior  part  of  the  membrane  may  from 
its  posiflon  escape  notice,  but  the  diagnosis  can 
be  always  verified  by  the  facility  with  which  air 
maybe  made  to  pass  through  the  opening,  or 
the  reverse,  provided  that  the  communication 
between  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanum 
is  not  closed  by  6icafcricial  tissue — a  very  rare 
condition  when  so  little  of  the  membrane  has 
suffered  ulceration. 

Tkeatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  purulent  tym- 
panitis  and  perforation  will  include  assiduous 
cleanliness ;  keeping  the  Eustachian  tube  free 
from  obstruction ;  and  the  use  of  astringent 
injections.  When  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
tympanum  is  covered,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with 
exuberant  granulations,  much  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  the  application  of  solid  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  granular  surface.  Care  being 
taken  not  to  touch  any  other  part.  As  the 
condition  of  the  ear  improves  under  these 
measures,  so  will  the  hearing  power  vastly  in- 
crease when  it  has  not  been  completely  lost;'  but 
there  Still  remains  the  ofttimes  invaluable  appli- 
cation of  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  artificial  mem- 
brane. Of  all  kinds,  the  best  undoubtedly  is  the 
flattened  pad  of  moistened  cotton-wool,  applied 
by  the  patient,  every  morning,  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Until  this 
be  tried  in  each  case  it  is  impossible  to  say 
■whether  it  will  do  good;  but  when  it  is  useful — 
as  it  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases — by  its 
help  the  patient  will  recover  very  good  hearing, 
and  this  even  when  the  perforation  has  existed 
for  a  period  of  many  years.  That  its  effects  de- 
pend upon  the  support  which  It  gives  to  the 
ossicles,  thus  re-establishing  the  normal  pressure 
of  the  stapes  upon  the  fenestra  ovalis,  has  been 
unquestionably  demonstrated. 

4.  Polypus. — One  of  the  most  frequent  com- 
plications in  cases  of  perforation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  is  polypus,  a  term  employed  to  desig- 
nate a  fleshy  tumour  in  the  ear.  Although' polypi 
are  occasionally  present  in  the  meatus  indepen- 
dently of  perforation,  the  most  usual  situation 
from  which  they  arise  is  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  tympanum.  Sometimes  the  exact  point  of 
origin  is  the  edge  of  a  perforation,  and  still  more 
"rarely  the  sides  of  the  meatus.  In  size  these 
growths  vary  from  a  small  protrusion  through  a 
perforation,  to  a  tumour  which  entifely  fills  the 
meatus  and  projects  externallyfrom  the  ear.  In 
this  latter  instance  the  growth  presents  a  very  dis- 
tinctive appearance,  not  unlike  a  raspberry.  Sec- 
tions of  aural  polypi  hardened  in  chr,^mle  acid 
with  few  exceptions  show  the  structureto  be  fibro- 
cellular,  the  fibrous  element  preponderating  over 
the  cellular  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  tumour. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  polypi  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  best  instruments  for  this  purpose 
are  the  rectangular  ring  polypus  forceps,  or.  in 
the  case  of  a  large  growth,  a  Wilde's  snare.  Owing 
to  thei  r  remarkable  tendency  to  recur,  removal  is 
only  the  preliminary  step  in  treatment.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  consists  in  tbeir  complete  eradi- 
saiion  by  caustics.  Of  these  the  most  efficacious 
ami  eonveniect  is  ehlor-acetic  acid,  and  later  in 
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the  treatment  nitrate  of  silver.  The  acid  may  bo 
applied  on  a  very  small  camel's-hair  brush,  or 
on  the  point  of  a  probe  defended  by  a  small  twist 
of  cotton  wool,  and  a  convenient  form  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  a  bulb  of  the  melted  salt  fused  on  to 
a  probe  or  platinum  wire;  The  caustic  should  be 
applied  daily  for  some  time  after  the  polypus 
has  been  removed,  and  then  less  frequently.  The 
treatment  should  also  include  the  same  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  application  of  astringents,  so  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  perforations.  It  is  simply 
to  the  want  of  attention  to  details  that  failure  in 
the  treatment  of  aural  polypus  may  be  ascribed. 

Complications  op  Tympanic  Disease.  — o. 
Facial  Paralysis. — This  is  due  to  infiammation 
ai^jund  the  portio  dura  in  its  passage  through  the 
aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  When  suppuration  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  with  caries  of  the  bony  canal, 
precedes  or  accompanies  the  loss  of  function  in 
the  nerve,  recovery  is  hopeless ;  but  when  the 
paralysis  follows  a  subacute  catarrh  of  the  tym- 
panum, not  ending  in  a  perforation,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  paralysis  in  time  disappears 
no  less  certainly  than  when  it  is  dependent  upon 
an  affection  of  the  nerve  at  a  point  after  its  exit 
from  the  temporal  bone. 

b.  Py<Bmia:  Cerebral  Abscess ;  and  Meningitis. 
When  the  ma,6toid  cells  become  the  seat  of  in- 
fiammation, the  pain,  tenderness,  and  pitting  on 
pressure  over  the  mastoid  process,  will  at  once 
suggest  an  early  incision  down  to  the  bone,  and 
it  may  be  truly  Said  that  this  is  often  delayed 
too  long,  and  perhaps  is  never  done  too  soon. 
Again,  when  the  symptoms  point  definitely  to 
pus  within  the  mastoid  cells,  tne  bone  should  be 
pierced  so  as  to  make  the  external  opening  com- 
municate frbely  with  the  cells.  Relief  given  in 
this  way  will  occasionally  be  the  means  of  saving 
life,  by  preventing  the  absorption  of  poisoned 
material  into  the  lateral  sinus.  Besides  pysemia 
thus  induced,  other  fatal  issues  which  suppura- 
tion in  the  middle  ear  frequently  entail  have 
their  starting  point  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  and 
in  such  instances  cerebral  abscess  or  meningitis 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  In  the  latter 
case  a  post-mortem  examination  reveals  pus  in 
the  arachnoid  cavity,  or  between  the  roof  of  the 
■tympanum  and  the  dura  mater ;  in  the  former, 
the  seat  of  the  abscess  may  be  either  in  the  cere- 
brum or  cerebellum  ;  this  portion  of  the  brain 
(the  cerebellum)  being  more  generally,  though 
not  always,  the  part  aflTected  when  the  mastoid 
cells  are  involved  as  well  as  the  tympanum.  . 

The  pathology  of  cerebral  abscess,  as  a  result  of 
ear-disease,  cannot  with  truth  be  said  in  all  cases  to 
bo'completely  explainable,  and  this  for  the  follow- 
ing reason  : — Whilst  in  most  cases  a  distinct oom- 
mutiication  can  be  traced  between  the  diseased 
roof  of  the  tympanum  and  the  sac  of  the  ab- 
scess, in  a  few  the  most  careful  examination  fails 
to  show  any  connection  between  the  two,  the 
abscess  being  separatMfrom  the  bone  by  healthy 
brain-tissue.  Occasionally,  no  disease  can  be 
detected  in  the  bone  itself,  and  ithis  even  after 
the  bone  has  been  maceratfed  and  sections  of  it 
made. 

Fatal  terminations  of  this  nature  most  fre- 
quently occur  when  cleanliness  and  local  treat- 
ment of  theear  have  been  neglected.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  such  care. 
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Bat  the  fact  that  eren  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  such  events  are  possible  \rhen 
there  is  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  tympanic 
cavity  should  induce  caution  with  Insurance 
offices  in  taking  the  lives  of  persons  with  this 
lesion,  at  the  ordinary  premiums.  Fatal  cases 
of  this  kind  might  seem  in  practice  to  be  almost 
divisible  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  in  which 
cerebral  symptoms  come  on  soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  perforation ;  and  others  where 
there  has  been  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear 
(that  is,  from  the  tympanum)  formany  years  before 
the  advent  of  such  symptoms.  In  this  latter  class 
must  be  included  those  cases  in  which  the  tem- 
poral bone  has  become  the  seat  of  caries ;  and  it 
may  be  stated,  subject  to  no  exceptions,  that 
whenever  exposed  bone  can  be  detected  by  means 
of  examination  with  a  probe  within  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  the  subjects  of  ihis  condition  are 
always  more  or  less  in  a  perilous  state,  and  that 
at  any  time  fatal  symptoms  may  commence  with 
a  severe  rigor,  the  earliest  of  all  succeeding 
symptoms.  For  this  reason,  even  when  exposed 
bone  cannot  be  absolutely  demonstrated  in  the 
way  mentioned,  the  existence  of  bone-granulations 
where  there  is  a  perforation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  should  be  regarded  as  a  most  serious 
complication.  The  same  danger,  though  in  a 
very  much  less  degree,  may  be  said  to  be  present 
when  dead  bone  can  be  detected  in  the  mastoid 
process — in  a  less  degree,  because  the  outer  table 
of  the  bone  is  often  affected  whilst  the  inner 
remains  healthy.  The  dead  bone  then  in  the 
forDier  position  becomes  exfoliated,  and  the  ex- 
ternal wound  heals.  Such  are  briefly  the  points 
of  importance  in  connection  with  caries  of  the 
temporal  bone.  How  caries  of  the  mastoid 
process  may  be  obviated  by  a  timely  perforation 
of  the  mastoid  cells,  and  how  the  chief  part  of 
the  temporal  bone  may  when  carious  be  removed 
and  the  patient  survive,  may  be  seen  on  reference 
to  a  paper  entitled  'Disease  of  the  Mastoid 
Bone '  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgioal  Society 
for  1879. 

c.  Malignant.  Disease. — In  the  paper  just  men- 
tioned is  also  reported  a  case  of  malignant  disease 
of  the  ear,  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
having  been  the  seat  of  suppuration  for  some  time, 
became  affected  with  epithelial  growth,  which 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient.  From  all  recorded 
cases  of  malignantdisease  of  the  ear  it  would  seem 
that  the  seat  of  origin  of  the  new-growth  will  be 
found  to  be  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  and  that  a  purulent  discharge  from  this 
surface  always  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
cancer,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  growth.  In  its  early  stages 
cancer  in  this  situation  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  ordinary  forms  of  polypus.  The  same 
cause,  then,  which  in  some  cases  calls  into  being 
a  polypus  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  malignant 
disease,  and  this  without  any  predisposing  cause 
(so  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  in  the  patient 
towards  cancerous  growth. 

III.  Imteenal  Ear.  —  Apart  from  deafness 
due  to  local  changes  in  the  eStternal  or  middle 
ear,  the  function  of  hearing  is  subject  to  impair- 
ment from  causes  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
aervous  structures  of  the  ear;  in  other  words, 


although  the  conduction  of  sound  may  be  good, 
the  perception  of  sound  may  be  faulty.    The  in- 
ability to  hear  the  vibrations  of  sound  conveyed 
through  the  cranial  bones,  such  as  from  a  vibra- 
ting tuning-fork  placed  upon  the  vertex;  is  in- 
dicative  of  this  condition.      For  the  rest,  the 
absence  of  tympanic  disease,  and  the  history  of 
the  case,  must  supply  the  evidence  required  for  a 
diagnosis.     Familiar  examples  of  this  nature  are 
the  deafness  which  often  accompanies  old  age,  or 
which  is  left  afterfevers  when  the  middle  ear  has 
not  suffered;  the  two  forma  of  syphilitic  ner- 
vous affection  mentioned  below ;  the  sudden  and 
sometimes  total  loss  of  hearing  which  occasion- 
ally follows  severe  mental  shock;  the  deafness 
after  loud  explosions  near  the  ear,  so  common  in 
artilleiy-men  and  naval  men ;  and  that  which  is 
caused  by  blows  on  the  head  and  boxes  on  the 
ear.     An  attack  of  mumps  will  sometimes  leave 
behind  an  irremediable  loss  of  hearing  in  one  or 
both  ears,   unattended    with  any  discoverable 
change  in   the  tympanum.    In  a  similar  way 
weakly  women  occasionally  become  more  or  lees 
deaf  during  their  confinement,  and  this  symptom 
becomes  aggravated  when  each  successive  child  is 
bom.     In  connection  with  this  subject,  prolonged 
suckling    may    be    mentioned  as    one   of  the 
numerous  debilitating  causes  which  undoubtedly 
aggravate  the  trouble  of  an  already  impiiired 
ear. 

Among  the  nervous  affections  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  possessingcertain  characteristics  which 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  others  is  the  so-termed 
Meni^re'sdisease,  an  attackof  which  at  times  gives 
cise  to  symptoms  which  would  be  alarming  if  their 
true  origin  passed  unrecognised.  A  patient  who 
suffers  in  this  way  is  seized  with  an  attack  of 
vertigo  so  severe  that  he  not  infrequently  falls, 
and  for  some  hours  afterwards  requires  assistance 
in  walking;  occasionally  vomiting  succeeds  the 
giddiness ;  and  he  recovers  to  find  himself  very 
deaf  in  one  ear,  with  which  previouslyhe  had 
heard  well.  Milder  attacks  of  the  same  nature 
generally  follow  the  first,  and  each  one  leaves 
the  patient  more  deaf.  Although  the  presump- 
tive evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the 
seat  of  morbid  changes  in  Meniere's  disease  is  in 
the  semi-circular  canals,  up  to  the  present  this 
point  has  not  been  quite  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. No  treatment  appears  to  exercise  anj 
inllnence  upon  the  disease. 

Syphilis. — The  affections  of  the  ear  due  to 
syphilitic  disease  demand  separate  consideration, 
and  they  occur  under  the  following  varieties:— 
Firstly,  in  the  form  of  sores  and  warts  in  the 
external  meatus,  which  yield  to  local  treatment. 
Secondly,  affections  of  the  middle  ear  during  the 
secondary  ulceration  of  the  throat,  the  treatment 
for  which,  beyond  specific  medicines,  in  no  way 
differs  from  what  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  catarrh 
of  the  same  parts.  Thirdly,  failure  in  hearing 
power  during  the  secondary  stages,  unattended 
with  any  change  in  the  middle  ear.  This  disap- 
pears under  constitutional  remedies.  Fourthly, 
the  loss  of  function  in  the  auditory  nerve,  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  subjects  of  inherited  syph- 
ilis. In  these  patients  the  hearing  power  beginsto 
fail  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  (verysel- 
dom  later  in  life) ;  and  proceeds  to  very  greattad 
often  total  deafness,  the  period  between  good  hear- 
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ing  »nd  the  extreme  point  of  deafness  arrived  at 
varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  years.  From 
this  cause  children  sometimes  become  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks  totally  deaf,  but  tueh 
rapidity  is  exceptional.  Experience  has  shown 
how  powerless  treatment  is  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  this  affection,  so  that  attention  should  be 
confined  to  preventing  its  subjects  from  becoming 
dumb,  if  they  are  attacked  tifter  they  have 
acquired  'speech  and  before  they  are  likely  to 
forget  it,  viz.  from  about  four  to  seven  years  of 
age.  This  is  best  attained  by  teaching  them  lip- 
reading,  and  if  they  can  read,  by  making  them 
do  so  (aloud)  several  times  each  day.  In  tfcis 
way  a  child  will  retain  its  recollection  of  lan- 
guage when  otherwise  speech  would  pass  .iway. 
W.  B.  Dalby. 
EAXJX-BOITNES,  in  I'rance.— Sulphur 
waters.    See  Minbbal  Waters. 

HAUX-CHATTDES,  in  France. — Sulphur 
waters.     See  Minebal  Watbbs. 

BBUBU'ATIOH'  {ebur,  ivory). — A  state  of 
bone-tissue  in  which  it  assumes  the  whiteness, 
smoothr.esa,  and  hardness  of  ivory,  inconsequence 
of  an  increased  deposit  of  calcareous  matter.  It 
occurs  chiefiy  in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  SeeRsEV- 

MATOID  AkTHHITIS. 

ECBOtilCS  (lK$o\ii,  abortion). — ^This  name 
is  given  to  the  measures  that  produce  abortion. 
In  moderate  doses  ecbolic  drags  act  as  emmena- 
gogues.     See  EMMENAOOQcrBS. 

ECCHYMOSIS  (iK,  out  of,  and  x"^'*- 
jilice). — An  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  due  either  to  injury  or  to  disease. 
It  presents  at  first  a  more  or  less  blue  or  bluish- 
black  appearance,  which  changes  with  age,  passing 
through  green  to  yellow.     See  Extbavasation. 

SCHIirOCOCCtrS  (^X"'"'.  a  sea-urchin,  and 
KdKKos,  a  grain). — This  term,  in  its  original  gene- 
ric signification,  was  employed  by  Rudolphi  for 
the  purpose  of  including  several  varieties  of  blad- 
der-worm infesting  man  and  animals  {Echino- 
CQoaia  hominis;  E.  veterinontm ;  E.  gran^uloeits, 
^a.)  These  diffirent  bladdeivworms  are  now  col- 
lectively spoken  of  as  hydatids,  and  all  of  them 
are  known  to  be  mere  varieties  of  the  commpn 
hydatid,  which  (as  proved  by  the  experimental 
researches  first  successfully  instituted  by  Von 
Siebold,  and  subsequently  verified  by  Haubner, 
Kiichenmeister,  Leuckart,  Nettleship, and  others) 
forms  one  of  the  Urval  or  sexually  immature  stages 
of  growth  of  a  small  tapeworm,  normally  resi- 
dent in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  dog  and  wolf 
(Tama,echinococous).  From  a  physiological  point 
of  view,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mode  of 
origination  and  development  of  the  so-called 
echinococcus  becomes  most  instructive ;  but  a  full 
exposition  of  the  histological  and  other  clian<>es 
that  accompany  the  metamorphoses  cannot  be 
given  in  this  place.  Practically,  the  term  echino- 
coccus has  at  length  come  to  be  employed  in 
snch  a  restricted  sense  as  to  refer  only  to  the 
Bcoliccs,  or  heads  of  the  future  Taeniae,  which 
are  normally  developed  from  the  granular  layer 
or  internal  membrane  of  the  hydatid.  Different 
opinions  exist  respecting  the  precise  structural 
aoanges  involved  in  their  formation,  but  what  is 
ulroady  known  and  accepted  by  helminthologists 
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is  the  result  chiefly  of  the  labours  of  Leuckart, 
Naunyn,  Kasmussen,  Wilson,  and  Huxley.  The 
clinical  and  hygienic  bearings  of  this  subject  in 
relation  to  the  so-called  echinococius-disease  will 
be  discussed  elsewhere.    See  Hydatids. 

T.  S.  COBBOID. 

BOHINORHYITCHUS  (^X'""*.  "  se-a-ur- 
chin,  and  ^iyxis,  a  beak). — A  genus  of  thorn- 
headed  worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Aoantho- 
oephala.  Until  the  year  18o7  there  does  no» 
appear  to  have  been  a  well-authenticated  instance 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  entozoon  in 
the  human  body.  In  that  year  a  young  example 
(£.  hominis,  Lambl),  was  found,  post  mortem,  in 
the  small  intestine  of  a  boy,  nine  years  of  ago, 
who  died  of  leukaemia  {Prager  Vierteljahrsohnft, 
18ft9.)  This  specimen  measured  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  parasite  was  an  immature  example 
of  Ech.  ffigas,  but  this  view  has  been  disproved 
by  Leuckart.  Whether  it  be  a  new  and  alto- 
gether distinct  species  remains  uncertain.  The 
more  recent  instance  alleged  by  Welch  cannot  be 
accepted  as  genuine,  but  must  be  referred  to 
Pentasioma.  T.  S.  Cobboid. 

ECLAMPSIA  (.'KXtfjuiTB,  I  flash,  I  explode)^ 
— This  term  is  now  used  as  a  synonym  for  con- 
vulsions, whatever  may  be  their  cause.  See 
Convulsions. 

EOPHTJIA  (4K,ont  of, and  0i?Att«,  a  swelling): 
A  growth  from  the  integument.  The  term  was  em- 
ployed by  Mason  Good  as  a  designation  for  warta 
and  corns,  but  is  at  present  almost  obsolete. 

ECSTASY  (4il<rTriiu,  I  amaze). — Definition. 
The  term  ecstasy  has  been  applied  to  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which 
the  attention  is  occupied  exclusively  by  ono 
idea,  and  the  cerebral  control  is  in  part  with- 
drawn from  the  lower  cerebral  and  certain  reflex 
functions.  These  latter  centres  may  be  in  a 
condition  of  inertia,  or  of  insubordinate  activity, 
presenting  various  disordered  phenomena,  for 
the  most  part  motor. 

Description. — The  subjects  of  ecstatic  phe- 
nomena are  commonly  of  the  female  sex,  or  are 
men  who  leiid  celibate  and  ascetic  lives.  To 
these  individuals  they  are  in  the  present  day 
almost  confined.  In  the  middle  ages,  on  several 
occasions,  under  special  circumstances,  an  in- 
tense dominant  emotion,  with  some  attendant 
ecstatic  manifestations,  spread  widely  by  a  sort 
of  moral  contagion. 

Women  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  morbid' 
state  are  usually  single,  frequently  present 
menstrual  irregularities,  and  often  distinct  evi- 
dences of  hysteria,  of  which  the  ecitatie  condi- 
tion may  be  but  a  part.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  attack  is  usually  some  repented  vivid  emotion, 
commonly  religious,  sometimes  one  of  fear.  The 
direction  taken  by  the  motor  or  other  phenomena 
of  the  ecstatic  state  is  often  very  obviously  de- 
termined by  imitation.  With  this  are  as.'sociated, 
in  some  cases,  assertions  of  supposed  facts,  which 
transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  nat;ural  phe- 
nomena, and  which  have  been  proved,  in  many 
instances,  to  depend  on  intentional  fraud. 

As  forms  of  ecstasy  we  have  the  condition  ol 
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religious  enthusiasts,  who  lose,  in  their  one 
dominant  emotion,  all  control  oyer  the  other 
mental  processes,  and  the  latter  may  act  in  entire 
subordination  to  their  religious  feeling.  Dreams 
and  visions  are  determined  by  the  ecstatic 
emotion,  and  add  to  its  intensity.  All  conscious- 
ness of  the  body  may  be  lost,  so  that  all  sensation 
may  seem  to  be  gone  for  a  time :  while  the  cor- 
poreal functions,  ingestion  and  egestion,  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  a  little  exaggeration 
may  represent  them  as  in  complete  abeyance. 
Hence  the  '  fasting  girls '  of  various  countries,  by 
whom  '  stigmata '  marks,  in  the  position  of  the 
nails  employed  in  crucifixion,  are  sometimes  pre- 
sented, probably  by  artificial  production,  possibly 
by  the  influenne  of  the  mental  state  ou  the  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition.  In  some  hystero-epileptics 
a  state  of  ecstsBy — of  rapt,  intense  emotion — 
forms  part  of  the  paroxysmal  seizures,  and  then 
wild  muscular  spasms  replace  the  tranquil  repose 
of  the  more  volitional  ecstatics.  Occasionally — 
when  an  intense  emotion  is  shared  by  many  per- 
sons—insubordinate muscular  movements  occur, 
of  a  rhythmical  character,  seen  in  the  Jumpers 
and  Shakers  of  the  present  day,  and  more 
strikingly  in  some  of  the  dancing  religious  cere- 
monies of  half-civilised  races,  and  in  the  dancing 
epidemics  of  the  middle  ages.  Such  were  the 
original  dance  of  St.  Vitus,  in  which  the  exciting 
emotion  was  religious;  and  the  tarantella,  in 
which  the  excitant  was  terror  at  the  supposed 
consequences  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  which 
the  dance  was  intended  to  avert. 

Treatment. — It  is  rarely  now  that  ecstatic 
manifestations  have  to  be  treated  except  as  part 
of  pronounced  hysteria,  and  the  treatment  is 
that  of  the  hysterical  state  which  underlies  the 
ecstasy.  The  measure  of  paramount  importance 
is  the  substitution  of  a  '  healthy  moral  atmo- 
sphere '  for  that  under  which  the  symptoms  have 
arisen ;  and  the  exposure  of  actual  fraud.  Oc- 
casionally, even  now,  examples  of  solitary  ecstasy 
come  under  observation.  In  these  considerable 
care  and  tact  are  needed.  Ecstatics  are  not  amen- 
able to  the  motives  which  influence  most  per- 
sons, and  if  there  is  actual  fraud,  vrill  some- 
times die  rather  than  be  found  out.  In  the 
case  of  fasting  girls,  due  observation  of  the  body- 
weight  during  a  short  time  will  answer  as  well 
as,  and  is  much  safer  than,  a  long  exclusion  of 
food.  But  the  removal  of  the  ecstatic  to  other 
surroundings  is  the  most  important  step  for  both 
detection  and  cure.  W.  E.  Goweks. 

ECTHYMA  (ixSia,  I  bum  out.) — A  pustule 
or  pimple ;  pathologically  occupying  a  mid-place 
between  a  pustule  and  a  furuncle.  The  so-called 
tar-acne,  the  small  inflammatory  pustules  deve- 
loped around  a  mother-boil,  and  the  commoner 
eruptions  produced  by  iodine  and  bromine,  are 
examples  of  ecthyma.     See  Skin,  Diseases  of. 

ECTOPIA  {iK,  out  of,  and  rriiros,  a  place).— 
An  abnormal  protrusion  or  displacement  of  a 
part;  for  example,  ectopia  vesica,  protrusion  of 
the  bladder.     ^See  Oeoans,  Displacement  of. 

ECTOZOA  {ixrhs,  without,  and  (uor,  an 
animal).— A  term  enployed  by  some  naturalists 
to  embrace  all  the  external  parasites.  See 
Kpizoa. 
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EOTBOPIOir  \  ,  •    „„^     .   .   ,       , 
BGTKOPIUM//*'  °"'  °^'  ■■"*  ^f^'"'  1 
turn). — A  condition  in  which  the  eyelid  becomes 
everted,  so  that  the  conjunctival  surface  is  ex- 
See  Eye  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  o£ 


ECTBOTIO  (iKTiTpiaKa,  I  miscarry).-,^ 
term  applied  to  arrescing  the  course  of  a  mor- 
bid process,  for  example,  the  development  of 
small-pox.  The  agent  by  which  the  pustule  is 
made  to  abort,  namely,  the  ectrotic,  may  in  this 
instance  be  a  point  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A 
coating  of  plaster,  and  especially  substances 
which  will  exclude  the  light,  such  as  mercurial 
ointment,  or  an  ointq(ent  of  lampblack,  are  like- 
wise employed  as  ectrotics  of  small-pox. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 

ECZEMA  (ixf™>  I  bubble  up).— Sraos:; 
Fr.  tczema ;  Ger.  Ecsem. 

Definition  and  Geneeai,  EEMAEKs.^^Eczema 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  remarkable  for 
a  multiple  series  of  pathological  symptoms,  and 
for  extremes  in  degree  of  development  and  dura- 
tion. It  may  be  taken  asthe  type  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  integument,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
the  varied  patliological  manifestations  of  the 
skin.  As  in  other  organs,  the  inflammation  may 
be  acute  or  chronic,  may  vary  in  severity  and 
extent,  and  may  occur  at  every  period  of  life; 
but  the  special  position  and  functions  of  the 
skin  render  the  progress  of  eczema  always  uncer- 
tain and  slow. 

.SOTiOLoay. — The  proximate  cause  of  eczema 
is  hypersemia.  Every  exciting  cause  giving  rise 
to  hypersemia  is  capable  of  producing  eczema, 
and  if  the  tissue  of  the  skin  be  weak  will 
necessarily  be  the  occasion  of  chat  aifection.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  local  irritants  act  on  a 
susceptible  skin,  so  as  to  produce  eczema;  such, 
for  example,  as  heat  and  moisture,  friction, 
mechanical  and  chemical  stimulants,  and  ob- 
structed venous  circulation.  It  is  in  tliis  way 
that  a  poultice,  a  water-dressing,  a  stimulating 
lotion,  or  the  action  of  the  sun  or  of  a  pungent 
atmosphere,  may  be  the  local  cause  of  eczema. 
Constitutionally,  disturbed  nervous  function, 
however  induced,  by  producing  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  skin,  ie 
among  the  commonest  of  the  causes  of  eczema. 
The  starting  point  may  be  malassimilation 
occurring  at  any  period  of  life ;  malassimilation 
will  act  as  a  disturber  of  nutrition  and  circula- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  those  pathological  processes 
known  as  eczema  will  be  the  result.  In  this 
manner  we  may  trace  back  the  cause  to  dis- 
ordered digestion,  painful  dentition,  painful 
menstruation,  pregnancy  and  parturition,  or 
nervous  shock ;  and  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  feeble  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition 
constitute  >«  predisposing  cause  of  general  and 
cutaneous  debility,  which  only  requires  the 
interposition  of  an  exciting  cause  to  become  an 
eczema.  That  eczema  is  powerfully  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown  by  the 
sudden  and  sometimes  periodical  exacerbations 
of  its  symptoms,  and  their  subsidence  under  the 
influence  of  agents  which  soothe  and  tranquillise 
the  nerves.  In  the  simplest  form  of  expression 
eczema  may  be  said  to  be  a  general  as  well  as  a 
local  debility,  and  to  be  induced  and  kept  up  br 
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every  cause  which  tends  to  lower  the  life-force 
of  the  organism. 

Eczema  is  specific  neither  in  its  nature  nor  in 
its  cause.  Every  cause  of  irritation  acting  on  a 
frame  and  on  a  tissue  enfeebled  by  disordered 
function  is  capable  of  becoming  a  cause  of  this 
affection.  It  is  hereditary  only  in  the  sense  of 
the  transmission  of  Uiitural  tendencies  from 
parent  to  offspring,  and  not  by  virtue  of  any 
special  virus  or  causa  morbi ;  and  for  a  similar 
reason  it  is  non-contagious.  Nurses  are  oceii- 
sionally  affected  with  eczema  from  contact  with 
the  acrid  secretions  poured  out  by  the  inflamed 
skin,  but  the  same  result  would  follow  in  an 
equal  degree  from  contact  under  similar  circum- 
stances with  any  other  kind  of  irritant  fluid, 
the  two  essential  factors  of  eczema  being  a  sus- 
ceptible skin,  natural  or  artificial,  and  the 
presence  of  an  irritant.  The  warmth,  the 
moisture,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  wash-tub 
are  as  active  a  cause  of  eczema  to  a  sensitive 
skin  as  the  most  profuse  contact  with  eczematous 
discharge.  And  there  is  no  more  energetic 
generator  of  eczema  than  the  sun's  rays  when 
operating  on  the  enfeebled  integument  of  the 
victims  of  a  city  life. 

Symptoms  andVabibtibs.— The  objective  signs 
of  eczema  are — redness,  slight  swelling,  papula- 
tion, vesiculatlon,  exudation,  incrustation,  des- 
quamation, thickening,:  hardening,  fission  or  chap- 
ping ;  and  the  subjective  sensations,  burning  heat, 
Itching,  and  pain.  The  whole  of  these  symptoms 
are  not  necessarily  present  at  the  same  time, 
but  they  may  all  be  in  existence  at  once  on 
different  parts ,  of  the  same  person,  and  their 
separate  preponderance  is  marked  by  distin- 
guishing names,  constituting  the  so-called  va- 
lieties  of  Eczema.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
the  prevailing  symptom  is  redness,  the  case  is 
one  of  E.  erythematosum,  and  may  subside  with 
simple  desquamation.  When  the  hyperemia 
causes  congestion  of  the  follicles  and  their  up 
rising  in  tiie  form  of  pimples,  the  Ciise  is  termed 
E.  papulosum.  With  the  moderate  swelling  or 
cedema  which  always  characterises  eczema  re- 
sulting from  serous  effusion,  there  is  commonly 
exudation  beneath  the  horny  cuticle,  giving  rise 
to  small  vesicles,  or  E.  vesieulosum,  the  typical 
eczema  of  Willan ;  and  in  a  pyogenic  consti- 
tution these  vesicles  may  be  converted  into 
pustules,  constituting  E.  pmttdasum  or  impetigi- 
nosum.  When  the  exudation  from  the  suface 
is  so  excessive  as  to  sweep  away  the  cuticle 
completely,  and  pour  forth  from  the  inflamed 
skin  like  a  veritable  catarrh,  ■  the  i  form  is 
termed  E.  iaharosum  seu  madidansf  and,  from 
the  depth  of  colour  of  the  vascular  base  which 
supplies  the  exudation,  E.  rutmim.  When  the 
exuded  secretion  is  dry  on  the  inflamed  surfaco 
in  the  form  of  crusts,  the  case  is  one  of  E.  crus- 
taceum,  and  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  crusia 
laotea  of  children.  When,  in  consequence  of 
thickening  of  the  affected  integument  conse- 
quent on  interstitial  exudation,  the  cuticle  is 
produced  in  excessive  qusintity,  and  continues  to 
desquamate,  the  eczema  is  termed  squamosum, 
and  is  the  psoriasis  of  Willan  and  Bateman.  In 
a  more  advanced  degree  of  thickening,  accom- 
panied with  induration,  and  in  chronic  stages  of 
the  disease,  the  skin  is  apt  to  crack  and  break. 


constituting  E.fissum,^9  cracks  and  chaps  being 
termed  rhagades.  Such  a  form  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and:  constitutes  one  of  the 
varieties  ot  psoriasis  palmaris.  When,  from  any 
cause,  a  state  of  permanent  bypersemia  is  main- 
tained in  a  part,  such  as  the  lovrer  extremities, 
where  it  is  likewise  associated  with  obstructed 
venous  circulation,  the  whole  of  the  fibrous  and 
epidermic  tissues  areapt  to  become  hypertrophied, 
giving  rise  to  E.  hypertrophicnm. 

Besides  these,  the  varieties  of  eczema  due  to 
the  predominance  of  a  particular  symptom,  we 
recognise  dry  eczema  or .  E.  siconm,  and  moist 
eczema  or  E.  hmrmdam,  together  with  other  VHrie- 
tiescousequent  on  locality,  such  as  the  scalp,  the 
face,  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  the  perineum,  and 
the  palms  of  the  hands.  We  also  distinguish,  aS' 
dependent  on  severity  and  duration,  acute  and 
chronic  eczema,  and  on  period  of  life,  E.  h\fantiU. 

Eczema  must  be  eonsiJered  as  one  of  the  most 
pruriginous  of  the  affections  of  the  skin ;  hence 
its  Greek  names  psora  and  psoriasis,  the  former 
being  applied,  to.  its  more  acute,  and  the  latter 
to  its  chronic  form.  Itching  is  most  severe  in 
the  dry  forms  of  the  disease,  such  as  the< 
erythematous,  the  papulous,  and  the  desquamat- 
ing kinds,  and  is  relieved  by  the  exudative 
process,  whether  occurring  normally  or  produced 
artificially  by  the  action  of  the  nails  or  envelop- 
ment. In  the  moist  forms  the  suffering  assumes 
the  character  of  pain,  tingling,  shooting,  and 
aching,  the  pain  being  sometimes  so  severe 
as  to  be  suggestive  of  the  term  E,  neurosum. 

Eczema- being,  an  inflammation  of  the  surface- 
membrane  of  the  exterior  of  the  body,  is  not 
unfrequently  associated  with  a  similar  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages  of  the  lungs,  givini;  rise  to  bronchitis ; 
hence  the  complication  of  eczema  infantile  with 
bronchitis  is  fa;r  from  uncommon,  and  in  that 
respect  is  frequently  derivative,  a  sudden  increase 
of  the  cutaneous  inflammation  relieving  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  vice  versd;  and  this 
association  of  bronchitis  and  eczema  is  sometimes 
maintained  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  the 
individuaU  Sometimes  the  eczematous  bron- 
chitis subsides  into  a  chronic  asthma,  and  some- 
times eczema  alternates  with  hay-asthma.  Not 
untrequently  eczema  alternates  with  gout,  rheu- 
matism, or  neuralgia,  acting  as  a  substitute  for 
those  affections  and  suggesting  the  commonly 
received  opinion  that  eczema  is  a  consequence 
of  the.gouty  diathesis.  Another  and  a  common 
complication  of  eczema  are  boils;  and,  in  weakly 
constitutions  lymphadenomatoua  tumours  are 
met  with  in  the  axillse^  and  sometimes  in  the 
eczematous  portions  of  the  skin.  The  complica- 
tion of  eczema  with  haemorrhoids  iind  varicose 
veins  of  the  lower  limbs  is  a  well-recognised 
fflct;  in  the  latter  instance  the  riilated  and 
obstructed  veins  being  not  only  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  eczema,  but  leading  to  hypertrophous 
enlargement  of  the  int^gumentand  cellular  struc- 
tures of  the  limb — to  a  state  that  may  fairly  be 
compared  with  elephantiasis  Arabum. 

COUBSE,     TB8MIN.iTI0NS,     AND     PeOGNOSIS.— 

The  prognosis  of  eczema  will  be  maiulv  in- 
fluenced by  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the 
constitution  of  the  patient;  and,  although  con- 
stantly teazing  and  generally  tedious,  it  has  a 
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natural  tendency  to  cure,  and  very  rarely 
imperils  life.  It  is  chiefly  obnoxious  tlirough 
its  itching,  which  is  sometimeB  so  great  as  to 
produce  violent  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and  prolonged  nervous  irritation  in- 
creases the  exhaustion  of  the  sufferer.  Where 
the  health  of  the  patient  is  in  other  respects 
fairly  good  the  prognosis  will  be  favourable  ;  but 
where  exhaustion  of  power  prevails,  where  assi- 
milation is  seriously  disturbed,  and  where  much 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  exists,  the 
prngno.sis  must  be  correspondingly  unfavour- 
able. Thus  eczema  infantile,  even  when  exten- 
sive, is  easy  of  core  if  the  constitution  of  the 
child  be  moderately  good;  the  same  may  1* 
said  of  the  eczema  which  depends  on  vaccina- 
tion, dentition,  and  growth.  The  eczema  of 
puerperal  patients  yields  without  difficulty  to 
a  tonic  and  nutritive  regimen.  The  eczema 
which  is  substitutive  of  dyspepsia,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, or  neuralgia,  is  especially  influenced  by 
the  vitality  of  the  constitution,  and  so  also  is  that 
which  is  due  to  exhausted  nerve-power.  The 
neglected  eczema  of  infancy  and  childhood  may 
be  prolonged  for  a  lifetime  and  eczema  is  not 
unfrequently  one  of  the  indications  of  broken 
health,  which  may  alternate  with  other  manifes- 
tations of  disorder  of  internal  organs,  or  may  be 
associated  with  or  follow  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
and  so  prove  fatal.  Eczema  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  subjective  rather  than  an  objective 
disease,  and,  although  troublesome  and  tedious, 
is  generally  curable.  It  may  annoy  the  patient 
for  many  months  or  years,  recurring  with  fresh 
force  from  time  to  time,  changing  with  the 
seasons,  and  as  a  complication  of  other  diseases, 
contributing  secondarily  to  the  destruction  of 
life. 

Tkkatment. — The  treatment  of  eczema  must 
be  constitutional  as  well  as  local ;  in  a  very  few 
instances  of  chronic  eczema,  when  all  participa- 
tion with  the  original  cause  has  ceased,  local 
treatment  alone  may  be  sufficient,  Vut  such  cases 
are  exceptional.  Constitutionally  it  will  be 
needful  to  promote  and  regulate  the  functions  of 
digestion  and  assimilation,  and  restore  the  powers 
of  the  system ;  but  as  eczema  always  implies  a 
want  of  vital  power,  a  conservative  treatment 
must  be  maintained  throughout.  Our  best  regu- 
lators of  the  digestive  functions  are  saline  pur- 
gatives with  bitter  inAisions,  quinine  and  iron ; 
sometimes  nitro-muriatic  acid  with  a  bitter  in- 
fusion, and  a  mild  aperient  pill.  When  these 
have  effected  their  purpose,  we  may  have  re- 
course to  more  decided  tonics,  such  as  the  citrate 
of  quinine  and  iron,  strychnine,  cinchona  with 
sulphuric  acid;  or  when  assimilative  debility 
prevails,  to  the  citrates  of  potash  and  ammonia. 
Where  there  is  much  nervous  irritability  the 
bromides  of  potassium  and  ammonium  are  ser- 
viceable; and  in  the  gouty  diathesis  moderate 
doses  of  blue  pill,  colchicum,  and  diuretics. 

It  is  not  until  these  remedies  have  performed 
their  share  of  duty  that  we  should  call  into  use 
the  valuab'o  aid  of  arsenic,  and  then  arsenic,  as 
a  nerve-tonic  and  an  assimilative  tonic,  may  be 
said  to  be  specific.  To  effect  these  purposes  it 
should  be  given  in  small  doses,  e.g.  two  to  four 
minims  of  liquor  arseniealis  or  the  hydrochloric 
eolation,  m  combination  with  wine  of  iron  or 
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tincture  of  cinchona.  In  some  instances  the  pe^ 
chloride  of  mercury  with  bark  has  also  proved 
advantageous.  Alkalies,  as  a  rule,  are  objection- 
able, and  if  found  necessary  for  a  while,  should 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  they  produce  a  de- 
bilitating influence  on  the  vital  powers.  In  some 
few  instances,  where  neiTous  irritability  is  the 
prevailing  diathesis,  arsenic  may  be  adopted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  and  infants  in 
general  require  no  preparation  for  its  use. 

The  local  treatment  of  eczema  should  be  alle- 
viative  in  the  acute  forms  and  stages  of  the 
affection,  and  stimulant  in  its  chronic  forms; 
First  amongst  the  soothing  remedies  is  the  ben> 
zoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment ;  whilst  the  stimu- 
lants are  represented  by  the  mercurial  ointments; 
alkaline  ointments,  and  tar.  The  oxide  of  ziiio 
ointment  is  especially  intended  to  form  a  thin 
coating  of  protection  to  the  inflamed  skin,  and 
therefore,  where  it  cannot  be  secured  by  a 
bandage  will  require  to  be  repeated  several  times 
a  day ;  for  a  like  reason,  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  the  artificial  covering  so  produced, 
washing  of  the  diseased  skin  should  be  carefully 
prohibited. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  eruption  great 
comfort  may  be  afforded  by  dusting  the  eruption 
with  starch  powder,  or  starch  powder  with  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  or  simply  with  fuller's  earth ;  and 
zinc  powder  suspended  in  lime  water  forms  a 
very  useful  lotion  for  protecting  the  eruption 
from  the  atmosphere  at  all  stages  of  its  progress. 
This  latter  application  is  also  serviceable  in  re- 
lieving the  distressing  pruritus  which  alvpajs 
accompanies  eczema.  However,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  remedies  for  the  relief  of  itching 
are  the  preparations  of  tar,  and  especially  a  tar 
lotion  composed  of  soft  soap,  tar,  and  alcohol/ 
more  or  less  diluted,  and  sometimes  combined 
with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Where  eczema  is  accompanied  with  much  infil- 
tration and  cedema  of  the  integument,  especially 
occurring  in  the  extremities,  a  process  of  sweat- 
ing the  limb  by  means  of  water-dressing  and  a 
waterproof  envelope  has  been  adopted  with 
considerable  success.  And  a  modification  of 
this  treatment  by  the  use  of  the  envelope  at 
night,  and  the  zinc  ointment  during  the  day,  may 
be  very  conveniently  adopted  in  cases  where  the 
patient  is  unable  to  keep  his  bed,  and  is  called 
upon  to  pursue  his  daily  avocations  in  life  during 
the  continuance  of  the  treatment. 

In  very  chronic  cases,  again,  where  there  is 
considerable  hardness  and  condensation  of  the 
skin,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  blister  over 
the  part,  and  afterwards  dress  the  blistered 
surface  with  zinc  ointment ;  or,  a  milder  course 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  strong  alkaline 
solution  or  soap.  Ebasmus  Wilsok. 

ECZEMA  Marginatum.    See  Turn. 

EFFUSIOIT  (e,  out,  nni /undo,  I  pour).- 
The  escape  of  a.  fluid  from  its  natural  channel 
or  cavity  into  the  substance  pf  organs  or  the 
cellvdar  tissue,  or  from  free  surfaces.  As  ex- 
amples, may  be  mentioned  dropsy  m  its  vanous 
forms,  and  effusions  resulting  from  inflamma- 
tion. 

EOYPT,    TTPPER.  — A  very  dry,  im-a, 


EUYPT,  UPPER, 
•winter-climate.    Mean  winter  temperature,  62°. 
Season,  October  to  March.    See  Climatb,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by. 

BLBOTKICITY.— The  purposes  for  -which 
electricity  is  employed  in  medicine  are  various. 
It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  to  excite  muscular  and 
nervous  tissue  which  is  the  seat  of  paralysis  or 
pain,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  tissues  generally ; 
its  chemical  action  may  be  employed  for  dis- 
solving tissues  and  coagulating  blood  -vfithin 
aneurismal  sacs ;  and  its  thermal  effects  are 
employed  in  surgery  for  heating  cauteries. 
Electricity  is  used  in  its  three  forms  of  (1) 
Franklimc,  Static,  or  Frictioml  electricity;  (2) 
Famdism  (i.e.  electricity  generated  by  induction, 
whether  voltaic  or  magnetic);  and  (8)  Galvanism 
or  Voltaism,  which  owes  its  existence  to  chemical 
action. 

Apparatus. — FranUmo  electricity,  which  is 
generated  by  the  friction  of  glass  discs  or  cylin- 
ders, and  which  was  formerly  much  in  vogiie,  has 
now  become  nearly  obsolete  in  therapeutics,  and 
need  not  detain  us  in  an  article  like  the  present. 

Faradic  batteries  should  consist  of  (1)  a  coil 
uf  insulated  copper  wire,  the  ends  of  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  plates  of  a  gal- 
vanic cell.  This  is  called  the  primary  coH, 
and  contains  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wire  in  its 
interior.  2.  A  second  coil  of  insulated  copper 
wire  made  of  finer  wire  and  containing  a  greater 
number  of  spirals  than  the  primary,  which  is 
made  to  slide  over  the  primary ;  this  is  called 
the  secondary  coil.  3.  An  interrupter,  capable 
of  interrupting  the  current  automatically  and 
with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  the  constantly 
recurring  magnetic  action  of  the  bundle  of  iron 
wires  in  the  interior  of  the  primary  coil.  These 
batteries  should  have  means  of  graduating  the 
intensity  of  the  current  of  either  coil,  and  of 
including  the  patient  in  the  circuit  of  either  coil 
without  altering  the  connections  of  the  conduct- 
ing wires.  Sometimes  the  galvanic  element  is 
replaced  by  a  large  magnet,  as  in  the  well-known 
rotating  magneto-induetion  apparatus. 

Galvanic  batteries  when  used  for  therapeutic 
or  electrolytic  purposes  should  be'  composed  of 
(1)  alarge  number  of  small  cells  of  low  electro- 
motive force,  and  as  constant  in  their  action  as 
possible.  The  cells  known  as  the  '  Leolanche ' 
are  the  best.  (2)  Means  of  including  in  the 
circuit  any  number  of  cells  at  will,  so  that  there- 
by the  intensity  of  the  current  may  be  regulated. 
(S)  Means  of  opening  or  dosing  the  circuit  at 
will  and  of  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current 
without  altering  the  position  of  the  current- 
carriers  (rheophores)  on  the  patient's  body.  This 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  simple  contrivance 
known  as  a  key  and  commutator. 

Batteries  which  are  required  for  heating 
wires  and  cauteries  must  be  composed  of  cells 
of  high  electromotive  force  and  as  large  as  is 
practically  possible.  The  number  of  cells  or 
elements  is  of  less  importance  than  their  size. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  have,  for  this  purpose, 
Groves'  or  Bunsen's  cells  capable  of  containing  a 
pint  of  liquid  each. 

The  essential  and  distinctive  differences  of 
the  two  forms  of  current  (galvanic  and  faradic) 
ure  the  following : — 
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The  Galvanlo  Current  is  (I)  continuoitsly 
evolved  (hence  it  is  spoken  of  frequently  as  the 
'  continuous  current ' ).  (2)  It  flows  always  in  the 
same  direction,  i.e.  from  the  positive  pole  (which 
is  in  connection  with  the  cupper  or  receiving 
plate)  to  the  negative  pole  (which  is  in  connection 
with  the  zinc  or  generating  plate).  This  frt.et 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  because  the 
action  of  the  two  poles  is  markedly  different, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  (on  very  doubtful 
evidence,  however)  that  the  direction  of  '  the 
current  in  the  body,  whether  towards  the  nerve- 
centres  or  towards  the  periphery,  has  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  physiological  and  thera- 
peutical results.  (3)  It  has  well-marked  chemical 
and  thermal  effects.  This  action  is  most  marked 
at  the  negative  pole,  with  which  if  a  moderately 
intense  current  be  used,  heat,  redness,  inflamraa^ 
tion,  and  even  sloughing  of  the  skin  may  be  readily 
produced.  It  is,  therefore,  always  necessary  to 
frequently  change  the  position  of  the  negative 
pole  on  the  body.  (4)'  It  has  electrolytic  effects. 
When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  a 
conducting  compound  liquid,  decomposition  of 
the  liquid  results,  oxygen  (if  water  only  be  used) 
and  acids  (if  saline  solutions  bo  used)  being 
evolved  at  the  positive  pole,  while  hydrogen  or 
alkalies,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  evolved  at  the 
negative  pole.  Since  the  human  body  consists 
of  a  mass  of  cells  which  contain  and  are  bathed 
in  saline  fluids,many  of  the  phenomena  observed 
on  passing  galvanic  currents  through  the  human 
body,  or  any  part  of  it,  are  probably  due  to  this 
electrolytic  action.  Faraday  called  the  positive 
pole  the  anode,  and  the  negative  pole  the  cathode, 
and  these  terms  are  frequently  employed. 

Induced  Current. — With  regard  to  the  in- 
duced current,  the  following  points  must  be  re- 
membered. (1)  It  is  THommtary  in  dwation.  (2) 
Its  direction  is  constantly  changing,  so  that  in 
using  it  it  is  less  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  poles.  (3)  Its  chemical,  thermal,  and  electro- 
lytic effects  are  nil.  (4)  It  has  much  greater 
'tension'  than  the  galvanic  current,  that  is,  it 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  the. body  with  far 
greater  ease.  (6)  It  causes  the  contraction  of 
healthy  muscle  far  more  readily  thun  the  galvanic 
current.  Muscular  contractions  only  occur  at  the  • 
moment  of  making  or  breaking  a  current,  and  it 
is  mainly  to  the  rapid  interruptions  of  the  in- 
duced current  that  its  high  stimulating  power 
is  due.  The  current  of  the  secondary  coil  has 
greater  tension,  more  penetrating  power,  and 
greater  stimulating  power  than  the  current  of 
the  primary  coil  or  '  extra-current.'  This  is  due 
to  its  being  composed  of  finer  wire  and  having  a 
greater  number  of  turns. 

The  stimulating  effects  of  the  galvanic  cur^ 
rent  which  cause  muscular  contraction,  occur 
only  at  the  moment  of  making  or  breaking  the 
current  and  not  during  its  continuance,  and  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  two  poles  is  different, 
as  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  '  Polar  method 
of  investigation,'  instituted  by  Brenner,  of  St. 
Petersburg.  If  one  rheophore  be  placed  on  an 
indifferent  part  of  the  body,  as  the  back,  and 
the  other  be  placed  over  a  nerve-trunk  or 
muscle,  we  are  able  by  means  of  the  commutator 
and  key  to  study  the  action  of  either  pole  on 
nen-es  and  muscles  during  the    making  and 
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breaking  of  the  current.  "With  weak  currents 
it  is  found  that  contraction  ensues  only  when 
the  stimulating  rheophoreis  negative  (cathode), 
andonly  on  closing  the  circuit.  This  is  called 
Cathodal  Closure  Contraotion  (C.C.C;).  If  the 
strength  of  the  cnrrent  he  sliglitly  increased  -we 
get  contraction  also  when  the  stimulating  rheo- 
phore  is  positive  (anode),  and  the  circuit  is 
opened  (A.O.C.).  Next  follows  Anodal  Closure 
Contraction  (A.;C.C.),  hut  Cathodal  Opening 
Contractions  (C.O.C.)  never  occur  in  healthy 
muscles  with  any  currents  short  of  those  of  un- 
bearable intensity. 

The  galvanic  current,  unlike  the  induced  cur- 
rent, affects  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  If  ap- 
plied in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyes,  flashes  of 
light  are  seen,  and  blindness  has  resulted  in  one 
case  from  the  incautious  application  of  strong 
currents  to  the  face.  The  gustatory  nerve  is 
affected  in  a  similar  way,  andtbe  'galvanic  taste' 
is"  perceived  when  the  rheophores  are  placed  on 
the  cheek.  The  taste  is  acid  with  the  positive, 
but  metallic  and  coppery  with  the  negative  pole. 
If  the  rheophores  are  held  to  the  ear  rumbling 
noises  are  produced,  and  it  is  said  that  stimula- 
tion of  the  olfactory  nerve  will  give  rise  to  a 
peculiar  smell. 

Onimus  has  pointed  out  a  further  distinction 
between  the  induced  and  the  galvanic  current. 
'  An  induced  current,'  he  says,  '  only  acts  during 
the  infinitely  short  time  of  its  passage,  after 
which  everything  returns  to  order.  ...  It  can 
never  be  anything  else  but  a  series  of  slight 
excitements.  With  constant  currents  real  ex- 
citement is  determined  only  at  the  times  of 
making  and  breaking.  .  .  .  It  is  during  the  silent 
period,  however,  that  the  principal  action  of  the 
continuous  current  makes  itself  felt.' 

It  is  Certain  that  the  rapid  interruptions  of  the 
induced  current  and  the  strong  muscular  con- 
tractions caused  thereby,  are  capable,  if  the 
current  be  moderately  strong,  of  rapidly  and 
completely  exhausting  the  irritability  of  a 
muscle,  and,  if  this  fact  be  not  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  harm,  instead  of  good  will  result  from 
the  application  of  faradism.  The  galvanic  cur- 
rent, on  the  contrary,  possesses  remarkable 
refreshing  effects,  a  fact  which  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  Heidenhain  on  frogs,  and  by  the 
writer  on  the  human  subject.  It  is  found  that 
a  man  can  sustain  a  weight  at  arm's  length  far 
longer  than  he  otherwise  could,  if  a  galvanic 
current  be  passed  through  the  nerves  of  the  limb. 
The  feeling  of  fatigue  can  bo  removed  bv  the 
application  of  the  current,  and  the  force  of  mus- 
cular contraction  is  increased  thereby.  These 
facts  have  important  therapeutic  bearings. 

Modes  op  Application. — To  apply  electricity 
we  need  to  have  conducting  wires  and  rheophores 
or  current>KMirriers  attached  to  the  battery.  The 
best  conductors  are  made  of  ordinary  telegraph 
wire,  which  should  be  as  thick  as  is  compatible 
with  pliability.  Telegraph  wire  is  not  damaged 
by  moisture  and  can  be  readily  connected  to  all 
forms  of  batteries  and  rheophores,  and  is  there- 
fore economical  as  well  as  convenient  Rheo- 
phores vary  much  in  design.  They  should  all  have 
insulating  handles,  and  the  junction  between 
the  conductor  and  rheophore  should  be  about  the 
middle  of  its  length,  so  that  I  oth  conductors  may 


he  held  in  one  hand  without  risk  of  the  metallio 
junctions  coming  in  contact.  The  most  gener- 
ally useful  rheophore  is  the  sponge-holder.  An 
excellent  sponge-holder,  which  retains  the 
sponge  with  absolute  firmness,  has  been  made 
for  the  writer  by  Messrs.  "Weiss,  from  a  design 
by  Kidder  of  New  York.  Rheophores  should  ba 
of  different  sizes,  from  a  sponge  as  big  as  half- 
a-crown  to  the  pointed  extremity  of  an  olive- 
shaped  conductor.  They  should  be  made  of 
metal  and  not  carbon,  because  the  latter  is  too 
brittle.  They  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
discs,  balls,  points ;  and  of  endless  desigc  for 
reaching  particular  organs  and  regiSns,  as  the 
eye,  ear,  larynx,  bladder,  rectum,  and  uterus. 
They  are  usually  covered  with  wash-leather,  and 
used  moist.  A  wire  brush  is  useful  for  influencing 
the  skin.  The  dry  hand  of  the  operator,  who 
allows  the  current  to  pass  through  his  own 
body  to  that  of  the  patient,  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  often  convenient  to  fix  one 
rheophore  to  the  patient's  body,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  placing  an  ordinary  sponge  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  laying  thereupon  the 
naked  end  of  the  conducting  wire,  and  securing 
the  whole  with  one  turn  of  a  bandage.  If  we 
wish  to  influence  the  surface  only,  we  may  use 
one  rheophore  dry;  but  if  we  wish  to  affect 
deeper-lying  structures  we  must  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  epidermis  by  thoroughly 
moistening  it  with  hot  salt-and- water.  We  may 
use  one  rheophore  dry,  and  one  moist;  or  wo 
may  use  as  a  rheophore  a  porcelain  or  'gutta- 
percha vessel  containing  water,  into  which  the 
limb  is  placed. 

There  are  two  methods  of  applying  electricity, 
known  as  general  electrisation  and  localised  eles- 
trisation.  By  the  former  method  we  pass  the 
current  through  the  entire  body  or  great  part 
of  it ;  it  has  been  employed  for  many  diseases, 
but  its  utility  is  doubtful.  By  the  latter  jaethod, 
which  we  owe  to  Duchenne,  we  seek  to  influence 
special  nerves,  muscles,  or  organs,  and  to  limit 
the  action  of  the  current  strictly  to  these  parts. 
If  we  wish  to  influence  a  muscle  we  may  do 
so  either  by  applying  the  rheophores  directly 
over  the  fibres  of  a  muscle  (both  the  rheophores 
being  held  in  one  hand  and  'promenaded 'over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  muscle).  This  is  the 
direct  method,  and  is  the  method  advocated  by 
Duchenne.  Or,  instead  of  trying  to  influencethe 
muscle  itself,  we  may  stimulate  the  nerve  sup- 
plying it,  and  so  cause  the  muscle  to  contract. 
This  is  the  indirect  method,  advocated  by 
Ziemssen.  It  is  effected  by  using  two  rheo- 
phores of  different  sizes.  A  large  rheophore  is 
afBxed  to  an  indifferent  part  of  the  body,  while 
with  a  small  pointed  rheophore  an  endeavour  is 
made  to  touch  the  exact  point  where  the  nerve 
we  seek  to  influence  is  most  superficial.  Neither 
of  these  methods  is  to  be  exclusively 'adhere  1 
to.  Certain  deep-lying  muscles;  such  as  the 
diaphragm  and  the  supinator  brevis,  'are  only 
capable  of  indirect  stimulation.  It  will  be  found 
also  that,  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  muscles 
will  not  respond  to  stimulation  through  the 
nerves,  but  only  to  the  direct  application  of  the 
current.  When  we  wish  to  use  the  refreshing 
effects  of  the  current,  as  in  cases  of  paralysis 
■which  are  on  the  road  to  recovery,  or  in  cages  of 
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fatigtied  musdes,  &e.,it  is  advisable  to  combine 
the  application  of  the  galvanic  current  with 
a  rhytlimical  exercise  of  the  affected  muscles. 
Benediftt  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  locus 
morbi,  be  it  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerve,  or  muscle, 
should  always  be  included  between  the  rheo- 
phores. 

Diagnostic  and  Theuapedtical  Uses.  — 
1.  Siagnostio  Uses  of  Eleotrioity.— For  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis,  electricity  is  of  undoubted 
service,  since  by  its  means  we  are  often  enabled 
to  distinguish  between  paralysis  due  to  central 
lesion  and  paralysis  due  to  peripheral  lesion.  We 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  paralysis  as  '  cen- 
tral '  so  long  as  that  portion  of  a  nerve-centre 
is  sound  from  which  the  nerves  supplying  tno 
paralysed  muscles  take  origin.  Thus  in  cases  of 
damage  to  one  corpus  striatum,  the  spinal  ocrd 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  being  healthy, 
we  speak  of  the  case  as  one  of  central  paralysis. 
In  cases,  too,  of  paraplegia  from  local  injury, 
the  cord  below  the  injury  being  healthy  (notwith- 
standing that  all  mental  control  is  cut  off)  we 
speak  of  the  paralysis  as  central.  In  such  cases 
of  central  paralysis  we  find  (a)  that  reflex  stimu- 
lation of  the  muscles  is  possible,  (4)  that  the 
muscles  undergo  but  little  wasting,  and  (o)  that 
the  irritability  of  the  muscles  to  faradism  is 
scarcely  diminished.  We  speak  of  paralysis  as 
due  to  a  peripheral  lesion  whenever  the  paralysed 
muscles  are  cut  off  from  communication  with 
their  nerve-centres,  or  directly  communicate  with 
centres  whose  physiological  activity  has  been 
destroyed  by  disease.  In  such  cases  we  find  (a) 
that  reilex  stimulation  of  the  paralysed  muscles 
is  no  longer  possible,  {b)  that  the  paralysed  mus- 
cles waste  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  («)  that 
the  irritability  of  the  muscles  to  faradism  is 
rapidly  diminished,  and  is  generally  ultimately 
destroyed.  To  establish  the  fact  of  diminished 
irritability  to  faradism  is  generally  not  difficult, 
and  in  cases  of  paralysis  affecting  one  side  of  the 
body  only  it  is  done  by  comparing  the  paralysed 
muscles  with  their  healthy  fellows.  We  must 
take  care  that  the  current  does  not  vary  in  in- 
tensity, and  that  it  passes  through  exactly  similar 
lengths  of  the  body  for  the  stimulation  of  both 
sets  of  muscles.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to 
fasten  one  rheophore  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
body  (a  big  sponge  tied  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
answers  well),  and  then  when  the  patient's 
limbs  are  arranged  exactly  symmetrically,  test  the 
healthy  muscles  first  with  a  small  or  pointed 
rheophqre  and  determine  the  current  of  least 
intensity  which  will  cause  contraction.  Then  the 
rheophore  is  to  be  applied  to  exactly  the  same 
spot  on  the  opposite  limb,  and,  if  contraction  fol- 
lows as  readily  as  on  the  healthy  side,  we  know 
that  there  is  no  diminution  of  irritability.  If, 
however,  contraction  do  not  follow,  we  increase 
the  strength  of  current,  and  so  determine  to  what 
extent  the  irritability  is  diminished,  and  whether 
or  no  it  is  completely  extinguished.  We  should 
add  that  in  cases  of  peripheral  paralysis  the  di- 
minution and  extinction  of  iiritability  does  not 
supervene  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
paralysing  lesion,  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  In  cases  of  paraplegia  or  other 
eases  in  which  paralysis  affects  both  sides  of  the 
body  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  compare  a  para- 


lysed muscle  with  its  healthy  fellow,  and  in  such 
cases  we  can  only  judge  of  the  amount  of  irrita- 
bility by  experience  and  mental  comparison  with 
previous  oases.  It  is  found,  in  cases  of  peripheral 
paralysis,  that  after  complete  extinction  of 
faradie  irritability  the  muscles  will  respond  to 
a  slowly  interrupted  galvanic  current,  and  that 
not  unfrequently  the  irritability,  of  the  .muscles 
to  galvanism  is  greater  on  the  paralysed  than  on 
the  sound  side  of  the  body.  It  is  said  by  some 
German  writers  that  not  merely  quantitative  but 
qualitative  changes  take  place  in  the  irritability 
of  these  muscles  and  that  the  Anodal  Closure  Con- 
traction (A.C.O.)  soon  becomes  very  marked,  and 
equals  or  even  surpasses  in  force  the  Cathodal 
Closure  Contraction  (C.C.C.)  j  and  further  that 
the  Cathodal  Opening  Contraction  soon  becomes 
more  marked  than  the  Anodal  Opening  Contrac- 
tion. These  reactions,  which  are  sflpposed  to  de- 
pend upon  degenerative  changes  in  the  muscle, 
have  been  spoken  of  as  the  degenerative  reactions. 
These  quantitative  and  qualitative  changes 
in  irritability  are  found  (1 )  in  some  forms  of  para- 
plegia due  to>  degenerative  changes  in  the  cord ; 
(2)  in  so-called  spinal  paralysis  both  of  infants 
and  adults ;  (3)  in  traumatic  paralysis  due  to 
injury  of  the  nerve-trunks ;  (i)  in  rheumatic 
paralysis,  that  is,  paralysis  due  to  '  rheumatic ' 
thickenings  of  the  neurilemma  ;  and  (5)  in  lead- 
paralysis. 

In  ordinary  hemiplegia  the  irritability  cf  the 
muscles  remains,  as  a  rule,  unchanged.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  irritability  is  increased  in 
the  early'  stages ;  and  occasionally  after  the 
paralysis  has  lasted  some  time  we  find  slight 
diminution  of  irritability.  In  the  disease  known 
as  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  wasted  muscles  toi  fstradism  remains 
undiminished  to  the  end, 

2.  Therapeutical  TTses  of  Electricity. — 
a.  In  Paralysis. — The  treatment  of  paralysis  by 
means  of  electricity  must  be  coBdueted  rationally 
and  with  discrimination.  By  means  of  electricity 
we  may  attempt  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  para- 
lysis by  influencing  the  nutrition  of  the  parts 
where  such  cause  is  situated,  by  acting  on  the 
sympathetic  nerve-branches  supplying  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  part.  Thus  it  is  asserted  that  the 
absorption  of  a  clot  in  the  brain  may  be  hastened, 
and  that  the  nutrition  of  a  damaged  brain  may  be 
improved,  by  acting  upon  the  cervical  sympathetic 
nerve.  To  influence  the  cervical  sympathetic  'We 
place  one  rheophore  over  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  (which  may  be  reached  by  pressing  in- 
wards behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw),  and  the 
other  on  the  back,  over  the  first  and  second 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  use  ofsueh  a  proceeding 
is  more  than  doubtful,  and  in  case  of  any  improve- 
ment occurring  it  would  be  impossible  to  know 
to  what  such  improvement  ought  to  be  attributed, 
since  the  passage  of  a  current  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  must  influence  many  important 
nerves  besides  the  sympathetic.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  that  galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic 
is  not  to  be  advised  in  the  early  stages  of 
paralysis.  Galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic  has 
been  employed  in  chronic  degenerative  changes 
in  the  brain  or  cord,  but  with  very  doubtful 
success. 

The  localised  application  of  the  electric  cur- 
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rent  to  the  paralysed  muedes  is  of  undoubted 
serrice,  and  in  employing  it  -we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  following  rules.  1.  As  to  the  object 
of  our  treatment  we  should  remember  the  words 
of  Sir  T.  Watson,  '  That  our  aim  is  to  preserve 
the  muscular  part  of  the  locomotive  apparatus 
in  a  state  of  health  and  readiness,  until  perad- 
venture  that  portion  of  the  brain  from  which 
volition  proceeds  having  recovered  its  function, 
or  the  road  by  which,  its  messages  travel  having 
been  repaired,  the  influence  of  the  will  shall 
again  reach  and  reanimate  the  palsied  limbs.' 
2.  Always  to  employ  that  form  of  current  to 
which  the  muscles  most  readily  respond.  Thus 
if  the  muscles  act  readily  to  faradism,  then 
faradism  is  to  be  used.  In  some  cases  of  peri- 
pheral palsy  we  find  that  contraction  follows 
only  on  the  application  of  a  very  strong  galvanic 
current,  very  slowly  interrupted,  and  accord- 
ingly a  slowly  interrupted  galvanic  jurrent  must 
be  used.  As  me  case  improves  we  shall  find 
that  a  weaker  current  produces  similar  results, 
and  that  the  muscle  contracts  with  moderately 
rapid  interruptions.  And  so  will  improvement 
gradually  take  place  in  favourable  cases  till 
faradic  irritability  and  lastly  voluntary  power 
are  restored.  3.  Always  to  employ  the  weakest 
currents  which  will  cause  muscular  contraction, 
and  never  to  run  the  risk  of  exhausting  a  muscle 
by  causing  a  too  prolonged  contraction.  Each 
muscle  should  be  taken  in  turn,  and  be  made  to 
contract  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  and 
having  gone  over  the  whole  of  the  paralysed 
muscles  seriatim  the  process  may  be  repeated. 
An  application  of  this  kind  every  other  day  is 
usually  sufScient.  4.  If  the  paralysis  to  the 
will  remain  absolute,  and  if  the  contractility 
of  the  muscles  be  perfect,  we  do  no  good  by  per- 
severing with  electrical  treatment.  This  con- 
dition is  often  met  with  in  hemiplegia.  The 
patient  is  absolutely  helpless  on  one  side, 
although  the  paralysed  muscles  are  in  no  degree 
wasted,  and  their  irritability  remains  normal, 

5.  If  the  paralysis  to  the  will  remain  absolute, 
and  if  the  irritabilityofthe  musclesbediminished, 
then  electricity  is  useful,  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  restore 
their  normal  degree  of  irritability.  The  normal 
degree  of  'irritability  and  nutrition  being  re- 
stored (the  paralysis  to  the  will  remaining  ab- 
solute) electrictil  treatment  may  be  discontinued. 

6.  If  the  irritability  to  both  forms  of  current  has 
completely  disappeared,  we  are  not  justified  in 
persevering  too  long,  nor  in  holding  out  delusive 
hopes  to  the  pH,tient.  Nevertheless,  treatment 
should  not  be  abandoned  without  a  patient  trial. 
[For  the  treatment  of  special  forms  of  paralysis 
by  electricity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate sections  of  this  work.] 

B.  In  Painful  Affections. — The  power  of  elec- 
tri&ity  to  relieve  pain  is  very  great.  The  relief 
is  usually  temporary,  but  in  many  cases  is  perma- 
nent. Electricity  may  act  by  serving  to  divert  the 
mind  from  troubles  real  or  fancied,  or  its  counter- 
irritating  effects  may  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
other  counter-irritants  whose  power  to  relieve 
pain  is  well  recognised.  Occasionally  electricity 
will  give  relief  when  eveiy  known  remedy  has 
failed,  and  in  such  cases  we  must  suppose  that 
it  acts  by  bringing  about  some  change  in  the 


nerves  themselves  by  its  speciBe  action  on  ner- 
vous tissue.  All  three  forms  of  electncity  are 
employed  for  the  relief  of  pain,  but  the  galvanic 
current  will  be  found  the  most  generally  appli- 
cable.  Some  writers  insist  that  the  anode 
(positive  pole)  shall  be  applied  to  the  painful 
spot.  Strong  faradisation  serves  in  some  cases 
to  give  relief.  The  effects  of  galvanism  should 
be  tried  in  every  case  of  neuralgia,  but  it  is  not 
capable  of  relieving  all  cases,  and  disappointment 
is  not  unfrequent.  Where  muscular  movements 
increase  the  neuralgic  pains,  arhythmical  exercise 
of  the  affected  muscles  should  be  conjoined  with 
the  galvanism.  Headache  of  all  kinds  not  un- 
frequently  yields  to  electricity;  lumbago,  sciatica, 
and  those  painful  muscular  conditions  which 
we  call  '  rheumatic,'  are  quickly  relieved  by  it. 
Tinnitus  aurium  will  sometimes  yield  to  the 
galvanic  current  when  all  other  remedies  have 
failed. 

y.  In  Bipasmoiie  Diseases. — In  the  ti-eatment 
of  spasmodic  diseases,  electricity  is  of  limited 
utility.  Some  forms  of  tremor  are  relieved  by  it. 
Some  aggravated  cases  of  writer's  cramp  have 
yielded  to  it  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed, 
and  a  few  cases  of  clonic  torticollis  have  received 
undoubted  benefit  by  its  judicious  application. 
Tonic  spasm  of  internal  organs,  such  as  the  bowel 
and  bladder,  has  been  relieved  by  the  galvanic 
current. 

5.  In  other  diseases. — In  addition  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  a  purely  nervous  character, 
electricity  has  been  employed  as  a  remedial  agent 
in  diseases  whose  origin  is  not  so  obviously  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  system.  It  has  relieved 
the  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris,  and  the  burn- 
ing pains  which  accompany  herpes  zoster.  It  has 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  many  obsti- 
nate skin-diseases  by  American  physicians,  and 
Br.  Cheadle  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the 
dilated  vessels  in  a  case  of  acne  rosacea  were 
made  to  contract  by  faradisation,  Eheumatic 
gout  is  said  to  have  been  benefited  by  a  'central' 
application  of  galvanism  (one  pole  to  the  nucha, 
and  the  other  to  the  epigastrium).  The  flow 
of  urine  in  diabetes  has  been  stated  to  be  di- 
minished by  a  similar  process ;  and  the  symptoms 
of  exophthalmic  goitre  have  (it  is  said)  been 
diminished  by  galvanisation  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic. There  is  in  fact  scarcely  a  disease, 
from  epilepsy  to  chilblains,  in  which  it  has  not 
been  alleged  that  electricity  has  been  of  use. 
In  obstetric  medicine,  for  the  arrest  of  post- 
partum haemorrhage,  faradisation  is  now  one  of 
the  recognised  means  to  be  employed ;  and  it  has 
been  of  more  doubtful  service  for  the  rectifica- 
tion of  displacements  of  the  uterus.  Ovarian 
pain  and  tenderness  have  been  relieved  by  the 
galvanic  current,  and  amenorrheea  has  often 
yielded  to  electricity. 

t.  Galvano-cautery  and  Galvano-puTietifre.— 
The  chemical  and  thermal  effects  of  galvanism 
are  largely  employed  both  in  surgery  and  medi- 
cine. Its  thermal  effect  has  been  used  for  the 
heating  of  cauteries;  and  cauteries  so  heated 
have  very  obvious  advantages  over  all  other 
forms.  The  chemical  effect  of  the  negative  pole 
has  been  used  as  a  caustic  for  the  destruction 
of  tissues,  and  tumours  of  considerable  size 
have,  it  is  said,  been  ' dispersed'  by  this  means 
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GalTano-punoture  has  been  used  in  the  treats 
ment  of  hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver,  but  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  simple  puncture  is  not 
quite  as  sernceable.  G-alvano-puncture  seetrfs 
likely  to  tajce  a  recognised  position  among  the 
means  at  our  disposal  for  the  treatment  of  aortic 
aneurisms.  Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  improvement  has  followed  this  method  of 
treatment,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  opera- 
tion may  be  accomplished  without  danger  and 
almost  without  discomfort  to  the  patient.  The 
eurrent  employed  should  be  generated  by  a, 
number  of  small  cells  of  low  electromotive  power 
(Smee'a  cells  as  modified  by  Foveaux  seem  the 
best).  Each  pole  should  terminate  in  a  fine  steel 
needle,  carefully  insulated  except  at  the  point. 
Both  these  needles  should  be  passed  completely 
into  the  aneurismal  sac,  care  being  taken  that 
the  points  of  the  needles  are  free  in  the  sac,  and 
that  they  do  not  touch,  but  are  separated  by  an 
interval  of  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half.  When 
the  current  passes,  the  whole  of  its  effect  will  be 
exerted  on  the  blood  within  the  sac ;  and,  owing 
to  the  insulation  of  the  needles,  the  coverings  of 
the  sac  will  receive  no  damage.  The  effect  of 
the  current  is  to  cause  a  firm  coagidum  to  form 
round  the  positive  pole,  while  the  liberation  of  gas 
at  the  negative  pole  causes  there  a  frothy  soft 
coagulum.  As  a  rule  the  gas  generated  is  swept 
onwards  by  the  blood-current  and  causes  no 
trouble,  but  occasionally  distension  of  the  sac 
has  resulted.  The  clot  formed  at  the  positive 
pole  seems  to  act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  further 
coagulation  may  take  place  around  it,  until  com- 
plete consolidation  of  the  aneurism  has  resulted. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  current  from  ten  or  twelve 
cells  can  be  borne  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  that 
no  chloroform  will  be  needed  for  the  operation. 
When  the  needles  are  withdrawn  the  orifices 
must  be  closed  by  collodion.  A  repetition  of  the 
operation  is  generally,  necessary,  and  roay  be 
performed  at  suitable  intervals. 

G.  V.  POOEB. 

EIiEFHAKrTIASIS  ABABIJM  (i\4iptts, 
an  elephant). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Elephantiasis;  Ger. 
EkpAantiasis. 

Befinition. — A  non-contagious  disease,  cha- 
racterised by  recurrence  of  febrile  paroxysms, 
attended  by  inflammatioa  and  progressive  hyper- 
trophy of  the  integument  and  areolar  tissue, 
chiefly  of  the  extremities  and  genital  organs ; 
and  occasionally  by  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  the  lymph- 
utics,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  co-existence  of 
ahyluria,  and  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  cer- 
tain nematode  haematozoa ;  together  with  various 
symptoms  indicative  of  a  morbid  or  depraved 
state  of  nutrition. 

.SmotoaT. — Elephantiasis  is  endemic  in  India, 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  Chioa,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
the  West  Indies,  and  parts  of  America,  chiefly  in 
localities  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air ;  and 
it  occurs  sporadically  all  over  the  globe,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  in  the  extreme  north  and  south. 
Certain  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  such  as 
humidity,  heat,  malarious  influences,  and  proxi- 
mity to  the  sea-coast,  seem  to  be  concerned  in 
producing  the  diseiise  and  influencing  its  develop- 
ment. Bemoval  from  the  territorial  endemic  area 
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checks  the  disease,  whilst  return  there  reproduces 
it.  Elephantiasis  affects  both,  sexes,  and  persons 
of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life.  No  race  is 
exempt,  but  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  dark 
than  in  fair  races  ;  and  more  men  suffer  ftom  it 
than  women.  It  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  is  most 
common  in  adult  and  middle  life,  comparatively 
rarely  beginning  in  young  children  or  in  the  aged. 
Elephantiasis  is  doubtfufly  hereditary ;  but  Rich- 
ards found  that  of  236  persons,  73  per  cent,  had 
one  or  both  parents  affected.  Various  causes  are 
assigned  for  the  disease.  Air,  water,  food,  and, 
as  it  is  common  near  the  sea-coast,  eating  fish 
have  been  frequently  credited  with  producing  it. 
The  presence  or  vicinity  of  certain  forms  of 
vegetation,  and  the  geological  formation  of  the 
soil,  have  also  been  regarded  as  predisposing  and 
determining  causes.  Climate  and  locality,  com- 
bined with  bad  living,  are  doubtless  the  real 
predisposing  causes ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as 
Dr.  T.  Lewis  has  suggested,  it  may  be  found  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  certain  parasites.  No  race  is  exempt 
from  the  disease,  but,  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
planation, the  white  suffer  less  than  the  dark 
races.  It  does  occur  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  in  the  pure  European  in  India,  but  more 
frequently  in  those  of  mixed  descent ;  it  wiU 
generally  be  found  that  where  it  occurs  i  n  persons 
of  apparently  European  parentage,  there  is  a 
mixture,  however  slight,  of  dark  blood. 

Anatomical  Chabaotehs. — The  hypertrophy 
of  elephantiasis  in  most  cases  appears  to  be 
simply  an  increase  fn  the  natural  elements  of 
the  part,  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  shar- 
ing in  the  growth.  In  other  cases  the  lymphatics 
and  lymph-spaces  are  most  concerned,  giving 
rise  to  a  condition  that  has  been-  described  as 
nevoid  elephantiasis,  in  which  the  appearance 
is  presented  of  a  soft  arid  fluctuating  swelling, 
which  when  punctured  gives  issue  to  a  white  or 
pinkish  fluid,  very  closely  resembling  chyle.  The 
lymphatic  glands  also  share  in  the  enlargement. 
la  other  respects  the  progress  of  this  is  like  that 
of  the  ordinary  forjn  of  the  disease. 

The  Filaria  sanguinis-hominis  is  sometimes 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  blood  of  persons 
suffering  from  elephantiasis.     See  Eilabia  San- 

GUINIS-HoMimS. 

Symptoms. — The  ordinary  form  in  which  ele- 
phantiasis presents  itself  is  hypertrophy  of  the 
integument  and  areolar  tissue  of  some  part  of 
the  trunk  or  limbs,  and  notably  of  the  legs  and 
genital  organs.  The  skin  becomes  enormously 
thickened  by  hypertrophy  of  all, the,  fibrous  ele- 
ments of  its  structure,  attended  by  the  deposit 
of  a  quantity  of  albuminous  fluid  in  the  cells  of 
the  areolar  tissue.  The  papillae  are  prominent 
and  much  increased  in  size.  The  integument  is 
formed  into  hard  mas.-es  or  folds,  with  a  rugose 
condition  of  the  surface,  not  uijlike  the  appear- 
ance of  an  olephanlj's  leg.  The  f^et  anj  toes  are 
sometimes  almost  hidden,  and  the  scrotum  or 
labia  form  enormous  outgrowths,'  The  scrotum 
often  attains  great  weight,  and  may  be  aecomr 
panied  by  large  hydroqeles.  Scrotal  tumours 
hijve  been  removed  weighing  upwards  of .)  00  lbs. 

The  onset  of  elephantiasis  is  frmiiently  violent 
and  attended   witli  great  sufftjring^    There  io 
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high  fever ;  intense  pain  in  the  lumbar  region, 
groin,  spermatic  cords,  and  testes,  which  become 
swollen;  while  acute  hydroceles  form.  These 
symptoms  are  often  attended  with  sympathetic 
vomiting,  nausea,  and  rapid  erythematous  swell- 
ing of  the  external  parts ;  and,  if  the  extremi- 
ties be  attacked,  the  swelling  may  be  tense  and 
jainful,  accompanied  by  much  effiision  into  the 
areolar  tissue.  The  surface  of  the  integuments 
is  much  inflamed,  and  sometimes  discharges  a, 
serous  ichor  or  chylelike  fluid,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  lymphatics  are  engaged  in 
the  particular  case.  The  great  tension  and  swell- 
ing of  the  spermatic  cords  are  apt  to  dilate  the 
abdominal  rings  so  widely,  that  after  recovery 
the  patient  may  suffer  from  hernia. 

In  some  cases  of  elephantiasis  the  integuments 
are  also  the  seat  of  a  dilated  and  turgid  condition 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  during  the 
periods  of  vascular  excitement,  when  the  febrile 
attacks  occur,  give  way  and  discharge  a  chyle- 
like fluid ;  in  other  cases  the  Eur&,ce  temporarily 
assumes  a  herpetic  condition,  which  weeps  an 
acrid  and  offensive  serous  exudation. 

Elephantiasis  not  unfrequently  occurs  without 
much  or  any  obvious  injury  to,  or  disturbance  of 
the  general  health  during  the  intervals  between 
the  febrile  attacks,  which  in  some  cases  are  few 
and  slight.  The  appetite,  spirits,  and  strength 
are  good,  the  functions  are  all  normally  performed, 
and  the  only  inconvenience  is  that  due  to  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  outgrowth.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  frequently  quite  the  reverse;  the 
rapidly  recurring  febrile  attacks,  pain,  exhaus- 
tion, suffering,  and  visceral  complications,  in- 
duce a  state  of  cachexia  and  debility  sometimes 
so  serious  as  to  render  even  surgical  interference 
impracticable.  Withal,  hepatic  and  splenic  en- 
largements do  not  as  a  rule  result  from  the  per- 
sistence of  the  elephantoid  fever  alone ;  though 
not  unfrequently,  as  a  more  direct  result  of 
malarious  poisoning,  they  seriously  complicate 
the  evils  of  the  sufferer's  condition.  Albuminuria, 
as  well  as  chyluria,  is  occasionally  present. 

In  some  cases,  after  the  outgrowth  has  at- 
tained a  certain  bulk,  it  ceases  to  grow  altogether, 
or  increases  slowly  and  insidiously  without 
febrile  disturbance,  and  in  such  cases  the  general 
health  remains  good.  But  there  is  generally  a 
tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  fever  once  or  twice 
a  month,  when  the  parts  affected  become  tense, 
hot,  painful,  and  swollen,  and  often  discharge 
a  serous  or  lymph-like  fluid,  which  may  be  acrid 
and  offensive.  Some  tumours,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  very  slightly,  if  at  all  so  affected,  and  remain 
perfectly  dry.  In  all  cases,  however,  some  growth 
goes  on,  and  even  when,  as  occasionally  happens, 
fever  has  ceased  to  recur,  .there  may  be  a  gradual, 
but  slow  and  painless^  increase  of  the  hypertro- 
phy. The  greatest  variety  and  uncertainty  ob- 
tains in  the  duration  and  progress  of  the  growth ; 
sometimes  it  is  very  rapid,  at  other  times  it  is 
slow,  with  intermissions  of  activity  and  indolence 
of  development. 

The  disease  elsewhere  than  in  the  genitals, 
unless  it  be  accompanied  by  exhaustion  and  de- 
bility, causes  no  failure  in  flie  generative  powers 
in  either  sex.  Women  may  have  a  tendency  to 
miscarry  when  suffering  from  elephantiasis. 

CoTiESE,  DuBATioN,  AND  Tebminatioks. — Ac- 


cording to  Richards,  the  average  duration  of  the 
disease,  as  deduced  from  the  observation  of  636 
cases,  was  11^  years ;  and  he  notes  that  the 
earliest  age  was  nine  years,  whilst  the  latest 
at  which  he  observed  it  was  eighty  years.  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  disease  has  little 
influence  in  shortening  life. 

Pathology. — The  outgrowths  in  elephantiasis 
are  the  local  expressions  of  a  constitutional 
disease,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  merely  from 
their  local  point  of  interest.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  certain  climatic  influences  whose  exact 
nature  ia  not  at  present  determined ;  though, 
considering  the  geographical  range  of  the  area 
where  the  disease  is  endemic,  it  seems  probable 
that,  whatever  other  cause  may  be  at  work,  the 
so-called  malarious  influences  play  an  important 
part  in  its  production.  ' 

The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  T.  Lewis  into  the 
pathology  of  chyluria  in  India,  and  his  discovery 
of  certain  hsematozoa  in  the  blood  of  those  af- 
fected with  that  disease,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  subjects  of  chyluria  and  hsematozoa  are 
also  frequently,  if  not  always,  affected  by  ele- 
phantiasis with  its  febrile  paroxysms,  hyper- 
trophied  integument,  and  lymphatic  disturbance, 
are  very  suggestive  of  a  community  of  origin  of 
these  morbid  conditions. 

Tkeatment. — Little  has  yet  been  done  by  con- 
stitutional treatment  in  cases  of  elephadtiasis, 
Bemedies  useful  during  the  febrile  paroxysms 
have  little  power  in  preventing  recurrence  or 
in  checking  the  disease.  Iodine,  combined  with 
quinine,  arsenic,  and  iron,  has  been  found  useful 
to  a  certain  extent.  During  the  febrile  state 
salineSi  diaphoretics,  and  such  remedies  as  are 
needed  during  the  pyrexial  state  of  malarious 
fevers,  are  indicated.  Opium  may  be  necessaiy 
to  relieve  the  intense  pain  which  often  accom- 
panies the  onset  of  the  stage  of  excitement. 
When  the  febrile  stage  has  passed^  quinine  is 
useful,  which,  if  anaemia  exist,  should  be  com- 
bined with  iron.  The  local  application  of  iodine 
in  such  forms  as  the  iodide  of  lead  or  the  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  has  been  thought  useful;  but 
as  this  is  generally  combined  with  pressure  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  the  benefit  is  probably  due 
to  the  latter.  Such  measures,  along  with  im- 
proved hygienic  conditions,  may  no  doubt  control 
the  progress  of  the  disease  and  relieve  suffering. 
No  remedy,  however,  is  so  potent  as  change  of 
climate,  by  removal  from  the  endemic  site  of  the 
disease.  This,  if  effected  in  the  earliest  stages, 
may  coinpletely  arrest  the  disease,  and  perhaps 
even  disperse  any  incipient  structural  change. 
This  has  been  observed  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
elephantiasis  occurs  in  Europeans,  who  on  re- 
turning to  Europe,  have  after  ~  time  lost  the 
disease,  and  almost,  or  entirely,  any  hypertrophic 
changes  that  Jnay  havo  occurred.  Natives  of  India 
improve  if  they  leave  the  endemic  area  during  the 
early  stages,  and  go  and  reside  in  other  and  drier 
localities.  However,  when  the  hypertrophy  is 
advanced,  the  paroxysms  of  fever  are  still  liable 
to  recur,  even  when  the  climate  is  changed,  though 
with  less  violence. 

Surgical  treatment;  where  the  hypertrophjr  is 
advanced,  is  often  most  successful  in  relieving 
the  Bttffeper,  not  only  of  the  local  trouble,  but 
also  of  the  fever.  Tumours  of  the  genital  organs. 
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iiometiines  of  enormous  size,  are  now  removed 
\ntli  complete  success  and  comparatively  small 
mortality.  Before  commencing  the  operation, 
especially  in  the  ease  of  a  large  scrotal  tumour, 
it  IS  well  to  drain  it  of  blood  by  placing  the  pa- 
tient on  his  back,  and  elevating  the  tumour  on  the 
abdomen  for  an  hour  or  so,  during  which  time 
pressure  by  a  bandage  (a  modiiication  of  Ea- 
march's)  may  be  tried,  and  cold  (ice)  may  be 
applied.  Duringthe  operation  the.  application 
of  a  whipcord  ligature  drawn  tightly  round  the 
neck  ^  the  tumour  also  prevents  loss  of  blood. 
The  removal  of  a  scrotal  tumour  is  effected  by 
incisions  along  the  course  of  the  cords  and  the 
dorsum  penis.  The  cords,  testicles,  and  penis 
are  turned  out  by  a  few  touches  of  the  knife, 
and  then  reftected  and  held  up  on  the  abdomen, 
while  the  mass  of  the  tumour  is  rapidly' swept 
away  by  a  few  bold  incisions  in  the  perinseum. 
The  numerous  venous  and  arterial  bleeding  points 
should  then  be  arrested  and  the  wound  dressed 
with  oiled  lint  covered  with  antiseptic  dressing. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  preserve  flaps 
of  integument  either  for  the  penis  or  testesi 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  almost  certain  to  be 
followed  by  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The 
process  of  cicatrisation  goes  on  rapidly,  and 
in  from  two  to  four  months  all  is  closed  in 
by  cicatrical  tissue,  which  gradually  perfects 
^  itself,  and  has  no  liability  to  become  the 
seat  of  a  return  of  the  disease.  If  the  shock 
be  severe  the  patient  should  be  left  on  the 
table  until  reaction  has  thoroughly  set  in.  Of 
J93  cases  of  scrotal  elephantiasis  operated  on 
iu  the  Medical  College  Hospital  in  Calcutta,  18'2 
per  cent,  proved  fatal. 

Joseph  Faybeb. 

ELBTEK,  in  Saxony.— Alkaline  sulphated 
waters.    See  Mineeal  Watees. 

EMACIATIOU  (emacio,  I  make  lean).— 
Wasting  or  loss  of  flesh.  The  term  is  applied 
both  to  the  process  of  wasting,  and  to  the  con- 
dition that  results  therefrom.    See  Ateopht. 

EMBOLISM  (r^/SoW,  a  plug).-SYKoir. : 
Fr.  emoolte ;  Ger.  JEmbalie. 

Definition.- The  arrest  in  the  arteries  or 
capillaries  of  some  solid  body,  which  has  been 
carried  along  m  the  course  of  the  circulation. 
_  Patholoqt.- Emboli  usually  consist  of  por- 
tions of  fibrine  derived  from  thrombi  of  the  veins 
or  heart,  or  of  vegetations  detached  from  the 
cardiac  valves.  They  may,  however,  be  formed 
by  fragments  of  tumours  which  have  grown 
into  the  blood-vessels,  or  of  other.foreign  bodies 
which  have  obtained  entrance  into  the  circu- 
lation. 

The  effects  of  embolism  may  be  divided  into 
twoclasses  :--First,  those  which  are  caused  by  the 
arrest  of  the  circulation;  and  secondly,  those 

The  embolus  may,  first,  be  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  some  indifferent  substance  not  possessins 
any  irritatmg  qualities.  The  effects  which  maf 
ften  be  «;used  by  arterial  embolism  are  mainly 
Jiose.— First,atransientansBmiaoftheterrito^ 
28 
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supplied  by  the  blocked  artery.  This  may  pass 
away  without  leaving  any  permanent  conse- 
quences. Secondly,  necrosis  of  this  territory.  This 
may  be  either  sudden,  in  the  form  of  gangrene ;  or 
more  gradual,  in  the  form  of  softening  or  wither^ 
in^.  Thirdly,  the  formation  of  a  hamorrhagio 
infarction,  that  is,  congestion  of  the  territory,  fol- 
lowed by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues, 
and  so  the  formation  of  a  firm,  solid  patch  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  usually  of  a  wedge  shape,  with 
the  apex  towards  the  embolus,  and  the  base  to- 
wards the  periphery.  In  very  soft  organs,  as 
the  brain,  the  extravasation  may  break  down  the 
tissue  and  cause  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  an 
apoplectic  clot.  These  hsemorrhagic  infarctions 
undergo  various  subsequent  changes.  TJsjially  a 
process  of  degeneration  sets  in ;  the  blood-pigmen  t 
passes  through  its  usual  transformations,  the 
patch  changes  from  dark  red  to  tawny  and  yellow, 
undergoesmolecnlardisintegration,  slirinks  away, 
and  ultimately  leaves  adepressed  fibrous  patch 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  altered  blood, 
crystals  of  hsematoidin,  &c.,  may  often  be  re- 
cognised. Sometimes  the  patch  softens  down 
into  a  puriform  fluid,  which  may  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  fibrous  capsule,  and  ultimately  dry 
up,  or  even  calcify.  When  recent  these  patches 
are  usually  surroimded  by  a  halo  of  congested 


The  cause  which  determines  these  different 
results  of  arterial  embolism  is,  in  the  main,  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Supposing  the  embolus  to  be  lodged  in  an  artery 
which  gives  off  anastomotic  branches  between  the 
seat  of  the  embolus  and  the  final  capillary  distri- 
bution, the  effect  in  most  cases  will  be  transient 
ansemia,  the  collateral  channels  will  enlarge,  and 
the  circulation  will  be  again  restored.  A  throm- 
bus wiU  form  on  the  embolus  and  will  extend 
back  to  the  next  arterial  branch,  and  the  changes 
described  in  the  article  on  thrombosis  will  take 
place  in  it  {see  Theombosis).  If  the  blocked  artery 
be  of  large  size,  and  supply  important  organs,  the 
symptoms  of  temporary  arrest  of  function  of  the 
part  supplied  by  the  artery  will  follow,  as  transient 
paralysis,  dyspnoea,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
&c.,  according  to  the  artery  affected.  Should, 
however,  the  artery  be  small,  and  not  supply  im- 
portant organs,  no  symptoms  whatever  will  be 
caused,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
embolisms.  Supposing,  however,  the  artery  is 
what  Cohnheim  calls  a  terminal  artery,  i.e.  one 
which  gives  off  no  anastomotic  branches  be- 
tween the  embolus  and  the  final  capillary  dis- 
tribution, and  that  the  capillary  anastomosis 
with  other  arterial  territories  is  insufficient  to 
supply  a  collateral  circulation,  and  that  the 
presence  of  valves  prevents  the  reflux  of  blood 
into  the  territory  from  the  veins,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  embolism  must  completely  cut  off  th» 
blood-supply,  and  consequently  cause  necrosis  in 
some  form  or  other  of  the  territory.. 

The  network  of  anastomosing,  channels  is 
however,  so  dose  in  most  parts  of  the  body,  that 
m  order  to  produce  this  effect  it  is  necessary  either 
that  the  mam  artery  of  the  part  be  obstructed,  or 
else  that  there  be  multiple  embolisms  blocking  un 
at  the  same  time  several  arterial  branches,  and 
so  stopping  the  channels  of  collateral  circuit 
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The  mode  in  whieli  the  hiemorrhagic  infarction 
is  produced  is  still  a  Bubject  of  dispte.  Ac- 
cording to  Cohnheim,  whose  views  until  recently 
were  generally  accepted,  the  hsemorrhage  is  due 
to  a  reflux  from  the  veins  into  the  territory  sup- 
plied hy  the  blocked  artery.  This  first  causes 
congestion,  and  then  extravasation,  in  conse- 
quence of  impairment  of  nutrition  of  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels;  for  the  integrity  of  which 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  essential.  Accord- 
ing, then,  to  Cohnheim,  in  order  to  produce  the 
plienomena  of  the  hsemorrhagic  infarction  it  is 
necessary  that  the  artery  be  a  terminal  one,  i.e. 
one  which  gives  off  no  anastomotic  branches  for 
some  distance  before  its  final  capillary  distribu- 
tion, and  that  the  veins  be  not  furnished  with 
valves.  These  conditions  are  met  with  in  the 
spleen,  the  kidney,  the  brain,  certain  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  supplying  surface 
lobiUes,  and  the  central  artery  of  the  retina ; 
and  on  these  grounds  he  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  hsemorrhagic  infarctions  in 
these  organs,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  with  the  exception  of  the  lungs,  embo- 
lisms are  more  frequent  in  them  than  in  other 
parts. 

The  more  recent  researches  of  Dr.  M.  litten, 
Zdisohrift  fur  JcUnische  Medicin,  Vol.  I.,  render, 
however,  these  views  no  longer  tenable.  He 
shows  by  experiments  on  the  kidney,  spleen, 
lung,  &c.,  that  if  the  blocked  artery  be  a  strictly 
terminal  one,  i.e.  one  whose  area  of  distribu- 
tion has  no  other  arterial  supply,  the  phenomena 
of  the  haemorrhagic  infarction  do  not  occur, 
even  though  the  vein  have  no  halves ;  and  under 
other  circumstances  that  the  infarction  takes 
place  although  the  vein  has  been  ligatured,  hence 
the  cause  of  the  infarction  cannot  be  venous 
reflux.  Thus  if  both  the  renal  artery  and  vein 
be  ligatured,  infarction  of  the  kidney  takes  place, 
the  kidney  receiving  a  sufficient  collateral  supply 
of  blood  from  other  sources ;  but  if  the  capsule 
were  first  stripped  off,  and  the  kidney  be  left 
attached  only  by  the  zenal  artery  and  vein,  no 
infarction  took  place,  though  the  vein  was  left 
pervious.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  other 
organs ;  hence  it  would  seem  evident  that  the 
congestion  and  infarction  following  embolism 
are  produced  by  an  afflux  of  arterial  blood  into 
the  territory  from  collateral  channels.  Should 
these  be  numerous,  and  should  small  arteries 
open  directly  into  the  anaemic  territory,  the  cir- 
culation will  soon  be  restored,  and  no  infarction 
will  take  place;  should,  however,  the  communi- 
cation he  imperfect,  and  only  by  means  of  capil- 
laries, a  congestion  of  the  territory  leading  to 
diapedesis  and  infarction  will  result,  the  vis  a 
tergo  being  insufBoicnt  to  propel  the  blood  on- 
wards into  the  veins. 

He  has  also  shown  that  the  vessels  in  which 
the  circulation  has  been  arrested  retain  their 
integrity  much  longer  than  was  supposed  by 
Cohnheim,  and  that  in  the  kidney  long  before  the 
vessels  suffer  necrosis  of  the  epithelium  takes 
place,  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  disappear,  their 
protoplasm  coagulates,  and  they  become  con- 
verted into  swollen  hyaline  masses  {coagulaiion 
necrosis),  which  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
calcification.  Hence  the  wedge-shaped  white 
embolisms  often  seen  in  the  kidney  are  not  pro- 
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duoed  by  decolorisation  of  haemorrhagie  infarc- 
tions, but  are  simply  the  result  of  the  necrosis 
of  the  epithelium;  and  the  halo  of  injeetion 
which  is  often  seen  to  surround  them  is  due  to 
inflammatory  congestion  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  necrosed  patch. 

This  explanation  of  the  mode  of  production 
of  the  hsemorrbagic  infarction  is  more  closely 
in  accord  with  the  view  originally  propounded 
by  Virchow,  who  regarded  the  haemorrhage  as 
due  to  collateral  fluxion. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  emboli 
which  possess  irritating  or  poisonous  qualities 
such  as  those  derived  from  the  purifonn  softening 
of  venous  thrombi  in  cases  of  septic  inflamma- 
tion, &c.  The  mechanical  effects  will  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  previous  class ;  but,  in  addition, 
these  emboli  set  up  a  suppurative  inflammation 
in  their  vicinity,  quite  independent  of  any  ob- 
struction of  the  circulation.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
meet  with  pyaemic  abscesses,  as  the  result  of 
infecting  emboli,  in  aU  parts  of  the  body,  while 
the  effects  of  obstructed  circulation  are,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  certain  organs.  Thns 
the  liver  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  embolic 
abscesses,  while  haemorrhagie  infarctions  do  not 
occur  there.  In  the  lung,  where  in  parts  ter- 
minal arteries  are  found  but  for  the  most  part 
there  is  free  anastomosis,  the  two  processes  aio 
often  seen  side  by  side.  The  different  effects  of 
these  two  classes  of  embolism  are  very  manifest 
in  the  capillaries.  Simple  emboli,  of  suchsmall 
size  as  to  become  first  arrested  in  the  capillaiies, 
either  cause  no  permanent  change  at  all,  or,  at 
most,  produce  a  punctiform  haemorrhage.  Infect- 
ing emboli,  on  the  other  hand,  give  rise  to  the 
miliary-  abscesses  so  characteristic  of  pyaemia. 

W.  Caylki. 

EMESIS  {Ifita,  I  vomit). — A  synonym  for 
vomiting.    See  VomriKO. 

EMETICS  (E/ue'ai,  I  vomit).— SraOH.:  Fi, 
Emiciques ;  Ger.  Breckmittei. 

Definition. — Agents  that  produce  vomiting. 

Enumebation. — Copious  draughts  of  Inie- 
warm  water.  Mustard,  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  Sulphate 
of  Copper,  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  Common  Salt, 
Alum,  Chamomile,  Tartar  Emetic,  Ipeeacuaiiha, 
and  Apomorphia. 

Action. — The  act  of  vomiting  consists  in  the 
simultaneous  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  and  relaxation 
of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach;  so  that 
its  contents  are  expelled.  When  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  contract,  but  the  cardiac 
orifice  remains  closed,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  cannot  escape,  the  expulsive  efforts 
are  termed  retching.  The  nervous  centre  which 
regulates  these  movements  is  situated  in  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  and  it  may  be  excited  either 
directly  by  the  action  upon  it  of  drugs  earned 
to  it  by  the  blood,  or  reflexly  by  irritation  of 
various  nerves.  The  drugs  that  act  directly  upon 
it  have  the  same  action,  whether  they  are  intro- 
duced immediately  into  the  circulation  or  ab- 
sorbed by  the  stomach.  They  may  thus  produce 
vomiting  and  evacuation  of  the  stomach  witiont 
being  taken  into  the  stomach  at  all,  and  on  this 
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account  theyaro  fanned  aWircci  emetics,  although 
they  act  directly  upon  the  Tomiting  centre.  Such 
are  ipecacuanha,  apomorphia,  and  tartar  emetic. 
Similarly  the  drugs  that  excite  it  refloxly  are 
still  termed  direct  emetics,  because  they  are  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  stomach.  Such  are  the  sul- 
phates of  zinc,  copper,  and  alumina ;  carbonate 
of  ammonia;  salt;  mustard;  and  chamomile, 
which  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  Tick- 
ling the  fauces  with  a  feather,  or  with  the  finger, 
also  excites  reflex  vomiting,  and  may  be  adopted 
either  alone,  or  in  order  to  aid  the  action  of  other' 
emetics.  The  terms  direct  and  indirect,  there- 
fore, as  applied  to  emetics,  relate  to  the  stomach 
and  not  to  the  centre  for  vomiting. 

Direct  emetics,  as  they  stimulate  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  only,  have  little  action  except 
that  of  simply  exciting  vomiting.  The  indirect 
emetics,  which  excite  vomiting  by  their  action 
on  the  medulla  oblongata,  act  also  on  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  cause  secretion 
of  saliva,  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  oesophagus, 
stomach,  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  perspiration. 
They  also  cause  much  nausea,  depression  of  the 
circulation,  and  loss  of  nervous  and  muscular 
power.  Further,  the  vomiting  they  induce  is  more 
continuous  and  violent,  and  often  expels  the 
contents  of  the  gall-bladder,  causing  part  of 
the  bile  to  flow  into  the  stomach,  and  be  thus 
evacuated. 

Uses. — Emetics  are  employed  to  remove  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  under  various  circum- 
stances. Firstly,  when  the  food  is  causing  irri- 
tation, and  not  undergoing  proper  digestion,  as, 
for  example,  in  dyspepsia  or  sick-headache ;  and 
in  such  cases  large  draughts  of  lukewarm  water, 
of  mustard  and  water,  or  of  an  infusion  of  cha- 
momile are  usually  found  beneficial.  Secondly, 
in  cases  of  poisoning ;  and  here  mustard,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper  are  best,  as  they 
einpty  the  stomach  most  quickly  and  effectually. 
Thirdly,  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  bile  from  the 
gall-bladder,  or  remove  bile  from  the  body  in 
biliousness,  fevers,  and  ague.  When  the  bUe- 
duet  is  stopped  by  a  small  gall-stone,  the  pres- 
sure exerted  on  the  gall-bladder  during  vomit- 
ing has  been  known  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  the 
calculus.  In  biliousness,  excess  of  bile  is  more 
readily  removed  by  vomiting  than  by  purging,  as 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  bile  to  be  ab- 
sorbed on  its  way  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the 
mouth,  whereas  it  may  imdergo  absorption  on  its 
passage  through  the  intestines.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  various  poisons  circulate  occasionally 
in  the  bile,  such  as  the  malarious  poison  which 
occasions  ague,  and  possibly  other  septic  poisons 
which  give  rise  to  fevers.  The  advantage  of 
emetics  in  ague  is  undoubted,  as  it  can  certainly 
sometimes  be  cured  by  them  without  quinine, 
and_  the  action  of  quinine  is  always  aided  by 
their  use.  They  have  also  been  recommended  in 
the  early  stages  of  continued  fevers.  In  such  cases 
tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  are  most  service- 
able. Fourthly,  to  cause  expulsion  from  the  air- 
passages  of  falsemembrane  in  croup  or  diphtheria, 
or  of  secretions  in  bronchitis  and  phthisis.  For 
these  purposes  ipecacuanha  is  the  emetic  most 
frequently  chosen,  but  if  it  does  not  act  rapidly 
T  croup,  sulphate  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper 
may  be  employed,  and  in  cases  of  either  croup  or 
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bronchitis  where  there  is  great  depression  of  the 
circulation  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  as  it  not  only  causes  vomiting, 
but  at  the  same  time  stimulates  circulation. 
T.  Laudke  BnuNTON. 

BMMBlTAa-OaiTBS  (ejniuiji/o,  the  menses, 
and  &yu,  I  move  or  expel). 

Definition.  —  Emmenagogues  are  remedial 
agents  which  stimulate  or  restore  the  normal 
menstrual  function  of  the  uterus,  pr  cause  ex- 
pulsion of  its  contents.   ■ 

Endmeeation, — Emmenagogues  may  bo  either 
indirect,  as  Iron,  Strychnia,  and  other  tonics, 
Warm  Hip-baths,  Leeches,  Mustard  Stupes, 
Aloetic  purgatives,  &c. ;  or  direct,  as  Rue,  Borax, 
Savin,  Myrrh,  Cantharides,  Guaiaeum,  Apiol, 
Quinine,  Digitalis,  and  Ergot — most  of  wliich, 
when  given  in  larger  doses,  produce  abortion,  and 
are  called  Eobolics.  The  most  efficient  means, 
however,  of  obtaining  this  last-named  action 
are  those  of  a  mechanical  nature,  so  well  known 
to  obstetricians,  and  directed  either  to  the  actual 
rapture  of  the  membranes,  or  to  their  separation 
from  the  cervix. 

Action. — The  indirect  emmenagogues  act  by 
improving  the  quality  of  the  blood,  giving  tone 
to  the  nervous  system,  or  irritating  adjacent 
parts  or  organs,  from  which  a  stimuiating 
influence  is  conveyed  by  reflex  action  to  the 
womb. 

The  direct  drugs  in  moderate  doses  gently 
stimulate  the  uterus,  promoting  the  menstrual 
flow,  or  even  checking  it  when  in  excess ;  but 
when  further  pushed  they  cause  powerful  con- 
traction of  the  uustriped  muscular  fibre,  of 
which  its  walls  are  mainly  composed.  Ergot, 
which  is  the  principal,  and  in  fact  almost  the 
only  really  useful  member  of  the  group,  ia  be- 
lieved to  act  either  directly  on  the  muscular 
tissues  themselves,  or  through  the  intermediate 
intervention  of  some  central  orperipheral  nervous 
influence. 

Uses. — Checked  or  retarded  menstruation  fre- 
quently results  from  anaemia  or  general  debility, 
and  the  indirect  emmenagogues  will  under  these 
circumstances  usually  effect  a  cure.  If,  however, 
the  case  prove  more  obstinate,  a  little  ergot 
added  to  the  iron  will  often  restore  the  sus- 
pended function.  If  even  this  do  no  good, 
some  mechanical  impediment  probably  exists, 
or  some  altered  physical  condition  of  the  womb 
which  mere  drugs  cannot  rectify.  Ergot  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  cases  of  lingering  labour  from 
simple  inertia  of  the  uterus,  but  its  use  must  bo 
strictly  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  marked  disproportion  between  the  maternal 
passages  and  the  head  of  the  child.  Advantage 
is  also  taken  of  its  contractile  powers  in  the 
treatment  of  uterine  haemorrhages,  or  for  the 
destruction  of  the  smaller  varieties  of  polypi, 
which  are  so  frequently  contained  within  the 
womb,  by  cutting  off  their  blood-supply. 
Finally,  it  may  be  necessary,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  induce  abortion  or  premature  labour, 
as  when  constant  sickness,  or  albuminuria,  or 
compression  of  adjoining  neighbouring  viscera 
seems  to  endanger  the  mother's  life,  or  when 
pelvic  distortion  renders  it  impossible  for  a 
living  child  to  be  bom  at  full  term.     When  the 
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medical  attendant  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
interference  is  necessary,  he  generally  has  re- 
course to  one  or  other  of  the  mechanical  methods 
which  are  fully  described  in  works  more  particu- 
larly devoted  to  ohatetrios. 

KOBEBT  FABQUHAESON, 


BMOLIiIEM'TS  iemollio,  I  soften). — ^Defi- 
NrrioN. — Substances  that  soften  and  relax  the 
parts  to  -which  they  are  applied. 

ENnMEBATioN. — The  principal  emollient  ap- 
plications are ; — ^Warm  water,  Steam,  Poultices 
mode  of  substances  which  retain  heat  and  mois- 
ture, for  example,  linseed-meal,  bread,  bran,  flour, 
oatmeal,  and  figs ;  Fatty  Substances,  as  linseed, 
olive,  almond,  and  neat's-foot  oil,  lard,  and  suet ; 
Spermaceti,  Wax ;  Soap  Liniment  and  other  lini- 
ments ;  Glycerine  ;  and  Para£Snes,  such  as  vase- 
line, unguentnm  petrolei,  &c.  To  these  may  be 
added  such  substances  as  do  not  properly  relax 
the  tissues,  but  protect  the  surface  from  irritation, 
such  as  White  of  Egg,  Gelatine,  Isinglass,  Collo- 
dioD,  and  Cotton-wool. 

Action. — Emollients  relieve  the  tension  and 
pain  of  inflamed  parts  by  their  action  both  upon 
the  blood-vessels  and  upon  the  tissues  them- 
selves. They  cause  all  the  contractile  tissues  to 
relax  and  dilate,  and  thus,  lessening  pressure 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  part,  they  relieve  pain. 
They  soften  superficial  parts  by.supplying  them 
with  either  fat  or  moisture,  and  by  increasing 
the  supply  of  blood.  In  this  way.they  prevent 
the  skin  from  cracking  after  exposure  to  cold. 
When  the  cuticle  is  lost  they  form  a  covering, 
under  which  the  skin  may  heal;  and  they  pre- 
vent the  injurious  conseciuences  of  friction  from 
without. 

Uses. — ^Fatty  emollients  are  used  to  prevent 
the  skin  or  mucous  membranes  from  cracking;  to 
prevent  irritation  or  ulceration  between  parts 
constantly  in  contact,  as  on  the  limbs  of  children 
near  the  joints ;  to  prevent  bod-sores ;  to  aid  the 
healing  of  blisters ;  or  in  skin-diseases,  such  as 
eczema.  They  are  also  used,  especially  in  the  form 
of  linimentum  calcis,  as  applications  in  bums  and 
scalds,  for  which  purpose  such  substances  as 
cotton-wool  are  likewise  frequently  employed. 
Mucilaginous  substances  are  useful  when  swal- 
lowed to  relieve  pain  and  irritation  in  the  throat, 
and  to  lessen  irritable  cough ;  and  such  substances 
as  figs  are  employed  to  protect  the  intestines 
from  injury  by  hard  and  painted  substances  which 
have  been  swallowed.  Warmth  and  moisture  are 
applied  in  the  form  of  poultices  to  the  surface  in 
pustules,  boils,  carbuncles,  and  deep-seated  in- 
fiammation  of  the  limbs,  and  in  inflammation  of 
the  internal  organs  {see  Pouitioes).  In  the  form 
of  vapour  they  are  useful  in  inflammation  of  the 
air-passages  (see  Inhaiatioits). 

T.  Lahdeb  Bkunton. 

EMPHYSEMA  of  Iiungs.  See  Lungs, 
Emphysema  of. 

EMPHYSEMA,  STTBOIJTAIJ-EOUS  (^h, 
m,  and  <))B(ro,  wind). — Stnon.  :  Fr.  emphytime ; 
Ger.  WindgeechumUt. — Subcutaneous  emphysema 
is  the  distension  of  the  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue 
with  air  or  any  other  gas.  There  is  thus  produced 
a  swelling,  in  slight  cases  affecting  a  very  limited 
*rea,  in  extreme  cases  extending  to  the  subcuta- 
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neous  tissue  of  the  whole  body.  Unless  the  tension 
is  great  the  swelling  is  slightly  lobulated;  itig 
elastic,  and  although  the  finger  sinks  readily  into 
it,  no  lasting  impression  is  left.  When  the  area 
affected  is  small,  the  gas  can  be  driven  in  any 
direction  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  On  pal- 
pation  a  peculiar  fine  crepitation  is  felt,  whi^  is 
absolutely  diagnostic.  On  percussion  there  is 
superficial  resonance,  the  note  resembling  that 
obtainable  from  a  bladder  loosely  filled  with  air. 
Unless  the  gas  causing  the  emphysema  is  the  pre- 
duct  of  decomposition  of  gangrenous  tissues,  as 
in  spreading  gangrene,  there  is  no  redness  of  the 
skin.  The  swelling  usually  forms  rapidly  and 
may  extend  in  a  few  minutes  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  body.  In  such  eases  it  is  mostmarked 
where  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  lax.  In  the 
face'  the  features  are  obliterated,  and  the  ejes 
closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  lids.  The  scrotum 
and  penis  become  enormously  distended. 

Mthouosi  ahd  Patholoot. — Wound  of  the 
lung  from  a  broken  rib  or  from  a  stab  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  subcutaneous  emphysema. 
If  from  a  stab,  it  can  only  occur  when  the  opening 
in  the  pleiira  and  that  in  the  skin  no  longer  cor- 
respond with  each  other,  in  consequence  of  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  patient,  or  vhen 
the  wound  has  been  artificiallyclosed.  Whenfrom 
wound  of  the  lung,  it  may  occur  with  or  without 
pneumothorax.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  a  limited  emphysematous  swelling  round 
a  fractured  rib,  without  any  signs  of  air  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  This  arises  either  from  adhesions 
existing  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers, 
or  from  the  escape  of  air  being  very  limited.  In 
severe  cases  with  pneumothorax  the  mechanism 
of  the  production  of  emphysemais  as  follows :— A 
wound  in  the  lung  always  allows  air  to  pass  irom 
it  readily,  but  from  the  way  in  whidh  the  soft 
pulmonary  tissue  falls  togetheij  no  amount  of 
force  can  drive  air  through  the  wound  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  thus  acts  somewhat  like 
the  valve  of  an  air-pump.  The  first  effect  of  the 
escape  of  air  into  flie  pleural  cavity  is  to  cause 
collapse  of  the  lung.  As  the  chest  expands  with 
each  inspiration  air  rushes  from  the  wound  in  the 
lung  into  the  pleural  cavity :  as  it  contracts  in 
expiration,  the  air,  being  unable  to  pass  back  by 
the  wound,  is  driven  through  the  opening  in  the 
■parietal  pleura  into  the  subcutaneons  cellular 
tissue.  In  such  cases  there  is  graduallyincreas- 
ing  dyspnoea,  with  great  distension  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  and  unless  reUef  is 
given  the  patient  dies  asphyxiated. 

Emphysema  occasionally  occurs  from  rupture 
of  some  of  the  air-vesicles  during'  a  violent  ex- 
piratory effort.  •  Walshe  states  that  this  accident 
has  happened  from  '  the  efforts  in  parturition, 
defsecation,  raising  weights,  coitus,  Tiolent  cough- 
ing, paroxysms  of  rage,  eixcessive  laughter,  and 
hysterical  convulsions.'  The  air  usuaUy  escape! 
first  into  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  lobules 
of  the  lung,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known 
as  interlobular  emphysema.  It  then  finds  its 
way  into  the  mediastinum  and  from  thence  to 
the  root  of  the  neck.  Interlobular  emphysema 
gives  rise  to  intense  dyspnoea,  and  has  been 
known  to  cause  sudden  death.  Emphjsema  has 
also  been  seen  as  a  consequence  of  ulceration  of 
the  trachea,  and  in  a  few  veiy  rare  cases  as  the 
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rcBult  of  ulceration  proceeding  from  a  cavity  in 
the  lung  through  the  adherent  pleura  and  inter- 
coBtal  musdes  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue. 

Localised  emphysema  of  the  face  is  a  symptom 
of  fractures  implicating  the  antrum. 

Emphysema  of  the  flanlcB  is  an  occasional  symp- 
tom of  rupture  of  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum, 
behind  the  peritoneum,  and  of  perforation  of  the 
caecum  at  its  posterior  part. 

Emphysema  of  the  perineum  and  scrotum  may 
arise  from  a  wound  of  the  bowel  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  enema. 

In  non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  a  small  quantity  of  air  may  find  its  way 
into  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, in  consequence  of  the  movements  of 
respiration.  In  compound  fractures  emphysema 
is  often  found  extending  some  distance  above  and 
below  the  wound,  if  the  patient  has  been  carried 
some  distance  and  the  injured  limb  much  shaken. 
Emjihysema  from  the  gases  produced  by  de- 
composition is  only  seenin  cases  of  rapidly  spread- 
ing moist  gangrene. 

Pboqeess  and  Tebminations. — ^The  effects  of 
emphysema  differ  with  the  source  of  the  gas. 
When  the  air  comes  from  a  superficial  wound  of 
the  lung,  it  has  no  tendency  to  cause  decomposi- 
tion of  tlie  effused  blood  with  which  it  may  come 
into  contact.  Thus,  in  surgical  cases,  no  evil 
consequences  result  from  emphysema  around  a 
simple  fracture  of  a  rib.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  gas  in  the  air-vesicles  is  absolutely 
free  from  solid  particles  of  any  kind;  as  shown 
by  Tyndall's  experiment,  in  which  the  residual 
air,  in  forced  expiration,  makes  a  gap  in  the 
beam  of  an  electric  light  when  breathed  across 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  air  admitted  from  with- 
out, as  in  a  compound  fracture,  tends  to  favour 
the  decomposition  of  the  effused  blood,  and  ren- 
ders treatment  by  occlusion  or  by  antiseptic 
dressing  difiicult  and  uncertain.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  effused  air  is  rapidly  absorbed  without 
causing  inconvenience  of  any  kind.  If  the  amount 
of  air  in  the  tissues  be  very  great,  and  the  case 
be  complicated  by  pneumothorax,  fatal  dyspnoea 
may  occur,  unless  relieved  by  treatment. 

Tkbatment. — The  swelling  itself  requires 
usually  no  treatment,  the  gas  being  absorbed 
without  difficulty.  If  it  is  complicated  by 
pneumothorax,  or  if  the  dyspnoea  be  such  as  to 
threaten  death,  the  wound,  if  one  exists,  must  be 
opened  up,  or,  if  there  is  none,  a  free  opening 
must_  be  made  into  the  pleural  cavity.  If  the 
swelling  be  such  as  seriously  to  inconvenience 
the  patient,  a  few  punctures  may  be  made  with  a 
triangular  needle.  Emphysema  from  intestinal 
flatus  is  always  limited,  and  requires  no  treatment 
beyond  that  applicable  to  the  cause  of  the  escape 
"fgas.  MabcusBeck. 

EMPIBICAL  (Ir,  by,  and  ntipa,  experience). 
IMS  term  is  applied  to  treatment  founded  on 
experience,  as  opposed  to  rational,  founded  on 
scientific  reasoning.   See  Dishasb,  Treatment  of. 

EMPEOSTHOTOITOS  {i^wpoad^v,  for- 
wards, and  Ttlva,  I  stretch.)  — A  bending  or 
drawing  forwards  of  the  body,  due  to  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  observed  in  some  eases 
of  tetamc  convulsions.    See  Tetanus. 
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EMPYEMA  (ir,  in,  and  itiov,  pus). — 
Strictly  speaking  this  t^erm  signifies  a  soUection 
of  pus  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  but  it  is 
often  conventionally  used  to  denote  any  inflamma- 
tory effusion  in  that  situation  which  has  assumed 
a  chronic  character.    See  Pleura,  Diseases  of. 

EMS,  in  Germany. —  Thermal  muriated 
alkaline  waters.    See  Minbbai.  Watebs. 

EWCBPHAI.ITIS  {lyKiiftaKos,  the  brain). 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes ;  or,  more  properly,  inflammation  of  the 
brain-substance  i^elf.  See  Bbaim;  Inflamma- 
tion of. 

EKTOBPHALOCBIiB  {iyK4(pa\os,  the  brain, 
and  k^Xti,  a  tumour). — A  hernial  protrusion  of  a 
portion  of  the  brain-substance  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  skull,  which  may  be  either  congenital 
or  the  result  of  accident.  See  Beain,  Malforma- 
tions of. 

BWOBPHALOID  (^7ice'ipa'">J.  the  brain), — 
A  form  of  cancer,  so  named  on  account  of  its  ob- 
vious resemblance  to  brain-tissue.    See  Canceb. 

BirCHOITDBOMA  {iy,  in,  and  x^'^fh 
cartilage). — A  new-growth  consisting  of  car- 
tilaginous tissue.   See  Ttmoubs. 

EWOTSTED  {iv,  in,  and  kviitis,  a  bladder). 
—Contained  within  a  cyst.  A  term  applied  tc 
new-growths  or  collections  of  fluid  thus  enclosed. 

ENDAETBRITIS  {iviov,  within,  and 
iprripia,  an  artery). — Inflamm.^tion  of  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  an  artery.  The  disease  is  generally 
chronic  or"  subacute,  rarely  aciite.  T^otspeoial 
forms  of  endarteritis  have  been  described, 
namely,  endarteritis  deformans,  or  atheromatous' 
disease  {see  Aetebies,  Diseases  of,  and  Athe- 
eoma);  and  syphilitie  endarteritis,  whicihmost 
frequently  affects  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  but 
the  specific  nature  of  which  has  lately  been 
questioned  {see  Syphilis,  and  Beain,  Vessels  of, 
Diseases  of). 

ENDEMIC  (^i",  in,  and  iiiiua,  a  people).— This 
term  is  applied  to  diseases  that  prevail  in  par- 
ticular localities  or  districts,  and  which  are  due 
to  special  setiologioal  conditions  existing  there. 
See  Disease,  Causes  of. 

ENDEBMIC  {iv,  in,  and  Upita,  the  skin). 
A  term  generally  applied  to  the  method  of  in- 
troducing remedies  through  the  skin.  The  homy 
layers  of  the  cuticle  interpose  so  effective  a  barrier 
between  most  remedial  agents  and  the  absorptive 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  that  the  endermic  plan 
of  treatment  when  introduced  was  looked  upon  as 
a  therapeutic  gain.  The  ease  with  which  drugs 
could  thus  be  administered,  and  the  excellent 
results  obtained  in  neuralgia  and  other  nervous 
affections,  were  held  to  fer  more  than  counter- 
balance the  pain  of  the  application,  the  resulting 
disfigurement,  and  the  occasional  troublesome 
ulceration  which  ensued.  And,  although  the 
hypodermic  syringe,  with  its  greater  rapidity 
and  efficiency,  has  rendered  the  endermic  method 
almost  obsolete,  there  are  still  circumstances 
which  might  induce  us  to  use  it.  For  instance,  a 
blistered  surface  might  be  ready  to  hand;  or' it 
might  be  considered  advisable  to  combine  counter- 
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iiritation  with  thesubsequentlocal  use  of  morphia 
or  other  sedative  drugs ;  or  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  procure  an  instrument  for  subcutaneous 
injection,  or  an  invincible  obj  ection  might  be  made 
to  the  needle-prick,  which  is  sometimes  a  source 
of  apprehension  to  sensitive  natures,  and  we 
might  then  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  mode- 
rately efficient  substitute. 

Mode  of  Application.— "We  detach  the  epi- 
dermis either  by  any  ordinary  blistering  ampli- 
cation, or  by  the  button-cautery,  and  after  its 
careful  removal,  we  apply  our  selected  drug  to 
the  raw  surface,  in  the  form  either  of  powder 
or  of  an  ointment,  which  latter  plan  has  seemed 
to  the  writer  rather  more  efficient,  as  ensuring 
more  prolonged  contact,  the  application  being  also 
less  easily  washed  away  by  the  efiiision  of  serum 
from  the  skin.  The  principal  remedies  used  in 
this  way  have  been  morphia,  which,  in  doses  of 
from,  a  quaiter  of  a  grain  to  two  grains,-  is  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  in  oases  of  neuralgia,  sciatica, 
and  localized  rheumatism ;  strychnia,  which  was 
formerly  much  employed  in  amaurosis,  lead  palsy, 
infantile  paralysis,  and  other  nervous  affections, 
in  doses  of  from  ^grain  to  one  grain;  and 
quinine,  which  in  6-grain  doses  has  apparently 
cured  oiistinate  cases  of  ague. 

Egbert  Faeutjhaeson. 

SNDOCABDITIS  {hSoy,  within,  and  Kap- 
Sio,  the  heart).-^Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart.  See  Heaet,  Inflam- 
mation of. 

EBTDOGASTEITIS  (evSov,  within,  and 
yaariif,  the  stomach). — Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  See  Stomach, 
Diseases  of. 

ENDOMETBITIS  (fyW,  within,  and 
■fhrrip,  the  womb). — Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus.  See  Womb,  Diseases 
of. 

EMTOPEKIOAEDITIB.  —  Inflammation 
of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium  together. 
See  Eeabt,  Inflammation  of ;  and  PEBiCAitDimi, 
Diseases  of. 

EITEMA  (iviijiu,  I  inject). — Stnon.  :  Lave- 
ment; Clyster;  Fr.  Clysth-e;  Lavement;  Ger. 
Klystier. 

iSEFiNiTioir. — An  enema  is  a  liquid  injected  by 
means  of  a  suitable  instrument  into  the  rectum 
or  the  colon. 

Instruments. — Various  instruments-  are  used 
for  the  administration  of  enemata : — 1.  A  simple 
elastic  bottle  -with  ivory  or  gum-elastic  pipe, 
which  has  superseded  the  old  bag  and  pipe.  2. 
An  india-rubber  bottle  with  flexible  tube  at 
either  end  and  double  action.  3.  An  ordinary 
piston  syringe,  worked  by  the  hand,  which  is 
either  simple,  or  provided  -with  a  double  action, 
so  as  to  supply  a  continuous  stream.  The  «im- 
plex  enema  made  by  Messrs.  Arnold  is  very  con- 
venient ;  the  piston  works  on  a  spring,  and  re- 
quires no  packing.  4.  A  Prench  instrument, 
known  as  the  irrigateur,  worked  by  a  spring. 
5.  The  hydraulic  enema,  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  about  six  feet  long, 
furnished  with  an  ordinary  ivory  rectum-pipe  at 
the  one  end,  and  a  metal  cone,  or  a  screw  nozzle, 
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at  the  other.  The  tube,  being  filled  with  the 
injection,  has  one  end  placed  iL  the  containine 
reservoir,  or  is  connected  by  the  screw ;  while 
the  pipe  at  the  other  end  is  introduced  into  the 
bowel.  The  vessel  supplying  the  injection  being 
placed  on  an  elevation,  the  liquid  gravitates  into 
the  bowel,  filling  the  large  intestine.  When  it 
is  desirable  to  inject  a  large  quantity  the  patient 
should  lie  first  on  the  left  side,  then  on  the  back 
and  lastly  on  the  right  side,  to  promote  the  filling 
of  the  whole  intestine.  In  all  cases  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  injection  of  air  into  the 
bowel,  and  also  to  ascertain  that  the  nozzle  of 
the  injecting  pipe  is  free  in  the  rectum,  not 
thrust  against  the  sacrum,  or  into  a  hard  fecal 
mass. 

Vaeieties  and  Uses. — The  chief  varieties  and 
uses  of  enemata  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Anthelmintic  Enemata. — To  cure  thread- 
worms injections  of  salt  and  water,  or  lime'-ffater, 
or  from  two  to  four  drachms  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine difiused  by  yolk  of  egg  in  four  ounces  of 
water  are  serviceable.  The  enema  of  aloes  or  of 
assafcetida  may  also  be  employed  in  the  small 
quantity  just  named. 

2.  Aitispasmodlo  Enemata. — Puerperal 
convulsions  have  been  relieved  by  the  in- 
jection of  half  a  drachm  or  more  of  chloral 
hydrate.  Injections  of  assafcetida  or  of  rne 
are  also  given.  Injections  '  of  warm  water 
with  3ij  or  3iij  of  sulphuric  ether  have  some- 
times relieved  spasmodic  invagination  of  tie 
bowels.  When  the  intestine  is  tympanitic  and 
distended,  the  enema  terebinthinse  acts  well  as  a 
stimulant  and  carminative. 

3.  Astringent  Enemata. — These  are  used 
either  to  check  diarrhoea,  to  arrest  haemorrhage,, 
or  to  cure  ulceration  and  mucous  discharges. 
For  the  first  of  these  purposes  the  enema  opii  is 
valuable.  In  cases  of  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowels,  as  well  as  from  the  womb,  injections  of 
ice-cold  water  are  frequently  used.  Ulceration 
with  mucous  dischaige  is  often  suooeBsfully 
treated  by  enemata  of  nitrate  of  silver  (five 
grains  to  one  pint  of  distilled  water),  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  or  alum  (one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water),  or  of  sulphate  of  copper  (one  grain  to 
the  ounce  of  water). 

4.  Emollient  Enemata. — Demulcents,  such 
as  decoctions  of  starch,  linseed,  or  barley,  or 
pure  linseed  oil,  are  at  times  used  -with  the  object 
of  imparting  nourishment  to  the  system,  and  of 
soothing  an  irritable  mucous  membrane. 

In  dysentery,  from  four  to  six  pints  of  warm 
water,  or  of  milk  and  water,  have  been  injected 
as  an  internal  fomentation. 

6.  nutrient  Enemata.  —  In  cases  of  ex- 
haustion enemata  of  beef-tea  and  eggs  beaten 
up  are  used ;  abolit  four  or  six  ounces  should  be 
given  at  once.  Should  the  rectum  become  irri- 
table, the  irritability  may  be  often  lessened  by 
adding  a. few  drops  of  laudanum  to  each  enema. 
Defibrinated  blood,  in  its  recent  or  dried  form, 
hsis  lately  been  recommended  as  a  material  for 
nutrient  enemata  (see  paper  by  Dr.  Sansom  on 
Supplementary  Alimentation, Laneet,l&&l,  vol.). 
p._288).  The  digestipn  and  assimilation  of  nu- 
trient enemata  may  be  facilitated  by  the  addition 
of  preparations  of  pancreas  and  pepsine.  Bee 
Peptonised  Food,  page  1116, 
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■  Injeetions  of  brandy  and  water,  or  teef  tea 
Bnd  brandy,  liave  been  given  with  benefit  in 
prostration  from  uterine  hsemotrhage. 

6.  Sedative  Enemata, — These  are  often  em- 
ployed-in  painful  affections  of  the  rectum  and 
bladder.  The  enema  opii,  containing  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium,  is 
well  suited.  In  spasm  of  the  bowels  and  in 
hernia  the  enema  tabaci  may  be  resorted  to,  but 
it  may  produce  faintness  and  collapse.  An 
infusion  of  twelve  grains  of  dried  belladonna  leaf 
in  six  ounces  of  hot  water  is  also  used  with 
advantage. 

7.  PurgativB  Enemata. — These  are  used  to 
overcome  constipation.  ,  For  this  pui^pose^in  the 
case  of  an  adult — from  one  to  two  pints  of  fluid 
must  be  slowly  pumped  into  the  bowel.  If  the 
process  be  conducted  gradually,  stopping  oc- 
casionally and  making  pressure  on  the  anus  if 
the  injection  threaten  to  come  away,  as  much 
as  four_  or  five  pints  can  be  got  into  the  bowel. 
The  injection  should  be  retained  as  long  as 
possible,  as  thus  a  complete  evacuation  is  in- 
sured. As  a  general  rule  about  a  pint  of  liquid 
is  enough,  for  an  adult ;  for  an  infant  an  ounce  ; 
for  a  child  of  four  years,  four  to  six  ounces. 

_  Compositim. — Soap  and  water,  gruel  with  olive 
oil,  castor  oil,  and  sometimes  oil  alone,  may  be 
used.  The  enema  magnesiiB  sulphatis  contains 
one  ounce  of  epsom  salts,  and  is  an  efficient' 
purgative.^  Enema  aloes  is  also  recognised.  In 
cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  the  Introduction 
of  a  large  volume  of  soap  and  water— with  oil, 
perhaps,  added— by  means  of  the  gravitation- 
tube,  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage. 
Obstniction  due  to  impacted  faces  genially 
yields  to  this  method  of  treatment. 

The  frequent  use  of  very  large  injections  is 
undesirable,  lest  undue  distension  result.  The 
frequent  use  of  injections  washes  away  the  mucus 
designed  to  lubricate  the  bowel. 

Sons  0.  THOHOwaooD. 

BH-GADI3srE,UPPEB,in  Switzerland.— 
A  bracing  mountain  climate.  Elevation  of 
valley  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  Season,  June  to 
beptember.     See  Climatb,  Treatment  of  Disease 

EBTGHIEIir,  in  IVauce.-Sulphur  waters. 
See  MniEBAi,  "Waters. 

,  EBT&LISH  OHOLEBA.-A  synonym  for 
simple  cholera  or  choleraic  dian-hcea.  /See 
Oholebaic  Diabehcea. 

EBTG-OBGEMElirT.— Overloading  of  the 
vessels,  or  of  the  heart,  with  blood.  A  synonym 
for  congestion.    See  CttcviATioN,  Disorders  of. 

BETTEKALGUA  (.';,Tepo^,  the  intestine, 
asdHKyos,  pain).— SwoN. :  Enterodynia;  Neur- 
ralota  mesmteriaa  vel  meneraica ;  Colic. 

The  terms  enteralgia  and  colic—generally  re- 
garded as  synouymous-indade  all  forms  and 
degrees  of  paroxysmal  intestinal  pain  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  febrile  disturbance.  Enter- 
S  "?P}y'"g  "^o™  especiaUy  the  neuralgic 
nature  of  the  senson-motor  disturbance,  is  some- 
mTJ  l™3  f ',  ^^  ^y°^^  ^^<>  1^0 Id  that  colic 
ZTJC:  ■  1^'^}  i^ad-eolic  is  a  typical  example 
aadistingmshedfromsymptomaticcoliekypains- 
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is  a  visceral  neuralgia.  Itis  likewise  frequently 
applied  to  colic  occurring  in  neurotic,  asthenic, 
ansemio,  or  gouty  subjects,  even  when  there  is 
a  local  exciting  cause,  such  as  flatus,  retained 
fseoes,  &c. ;  and  to  conditions  in  which  pain 
predominates  over  spasm.  The  clinical  features 
of  enteralgia  are,  however,  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  colic ;  a  similar  local  disturbance,  ac- 
cording to  its  intensity,  is  reflected  by  the  nerves 
to  the  heart  and  the  peripheral  arteries — tho 
action  of  the  former  becoming  slow  and  feeble, 
and  the  latter  contracting,  hence  arising  the 
small,  infrequent,  tense  pulse,  the  cool  pale  stin, 
and-  the  other  signs  of  collapse  which  mark  the 
distant  effects  of  colic ;  and,  as  in  this  disorder, 
the  termination  of  the  attack  may  be  sudden, 
perhaps  following  the  expulsion  of  flatus  or 
fteces — a  free  perspiration,  a  copious  flow  of  pals 
urine,  the  menstrual  or  loohial  or  other  discharge, 
or  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

Tebatmbnt.  —  The  main  indications  in  the 
treatment  of  enteralgia  are  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move any  cause  of  the  pain ;  and  to  administer 
opium  or  other  anodynes  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering.    See  Cotio,  Intestinal. 

Geoebe  Oiivee. 

BBTTEEIO  EBTEB.  —  A  synonym  for 
typhoid  fever.    See  Typhoid  Fevbb. 

ENTERITIS  (fvreppi/,  a  bowel).— Inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines.  See  Intestines,  Dis- 
eases of. 

EWTEEOOELB  (eyrepay,  a  bowel,  and 
K^\)j,  a  tumour). — ^A  hernia  containing  a  por- 
tion of  bowel.    See  Keenia. 

ENTOPHTTB  (linhs,  within,  and  (f  uTbi',  a 
plant). — A  plant  parasitic  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Entophytic  Diseases  are  diseases  that  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  the  growth  of  such  plants, 
as,  for  example,  fungus-foot.  Bee  Fungus  Foot  or 
India. 

EHTOZOA  {hThs,  within,'  and  (mov,  an 
animal). — This  term  not  only  embraces  all  the 
animal  parasites  coming  tinder  the  category  of 
'worms,'  or  'intestinal  worms,'  but  also  a  great 
variety  of  creatures  which  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  soft  and  hard  tissues  as  well  as  in 
the  cavity  of  the  digestive  organs  of  their  human 
and  animal  bearers.  Under  the  article  Paba- 
siTES  is  given  a  deiinition  which  will  probably 
be  found  more  comprehensive  than  any  hitherto 
offered.  In  this  place,  with  the  double  view  of 
facilitating  reference  and  supplying  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  subject,  a  complete  alphabetical 
list  of  the  separate  headings  under  which  the  en- 
tozoa  are  discussed  in  the  body  of  this  work  is 
appended.  The  articles  stand  as  follows:— 
Acephalocysts ;  Ascarides;  Bilharzia;  Bladder- 
worms;  Bothriocephalus ;  Chigoe  (Sandworm) ; 
Cysticercus;  Demodex:  Distoma;  Dracunou- 
lus;  Echinooooous ;  Echinorhyuchus;  Fasciola- 
Filai-ia;  Filaria  Sanguinis-Hominis ;  Fluke- 
Guinea- worm;  Haematozoa (Blood-worms) •  Hel- 
minths; Hydatids;  Intestinal  worms;  Lnm- 
bricus ;  Measle ;  (Estrus  (Bots,  Maggots,  Insect 
Parasites,  Gadfly);  Oxyuris;  Parasites;  Peu- 
tastoma;  Eound-WQrms;  Sclerostoma  (Anchylos- 
tomnm,  Dochmins);  Seat-worm;  Tienia;  Tape- 
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worm;   Thread--«rorm ;  Trichina;   Trichinosis; 

Trichocephalus;  Vermes;  Whip-worm. 

The  Ectozoa  are  noticed  under  the  article 
Epizoa.  T.  S.  Cobbold. 

EITTOZOON  FOIiLICTTIiOETTM.  —  A 
Bjnonym  of  the  animalcule  of  the  follicles  of 
the  skin,  otherwise  named  acarus  (Simon),  demo- 
des  (Owen),  and  steatozoon  folliculorum  (Eras- 
mus Wilson).    See  Acaexjs  and  Demodbx. 

BNTBOPIOlir  (^i*,  in,  and  rfiira,  I  turn). — 
A  morbid  condition  in  which  the  eyelid  is  in- 
verted, so  that  its  free  margin  is  directed 
towards  the  eye.  See  Eyb  and  its  Appendages, 
Diseases  of. 

EITITKESIS  (Jv,  in,  and  ovfiu,  I  pass  the 
urine). — ^Involuntary  discharge  or  incontinence 
of  urine.    See  Mictukition,  Disorders  of. 

EPHBLIS  (^t1,  dueto,and7iXios,thesun). — 
Stnon.  :  Sunburn  ;  Fr.  EpheUde;  Qer.  SoniKn- 
fiechen. — This  word  is  applied  to  pigmentary  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  of  a  brown,  grey ,_ or  black 
colour,  resulting  from  the  stimulus  of  light  and 
heat,  as  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  scorching  by  fire. 
Two  principal  varieties  of  the  affection  have  been 
noted,  namely;  Ephelis  solaria,  and  Ephelis  ig- 
nealis.    See  Piqmentaet  Skin-Disbases. 

Eeaskds  Wilson. 

EPHEMEBAL  EEVBR  (!<()',  upon,  and 
illiepa,  a  day). — A  mild  form  of  milk-fever,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
subsides,  lasting  not  more  than  a  day.  See  Milk- 
Feveb. 

EPHIDBOSIS  (iirX,  upon,  and  l'Sp6a,  I 
sweat). — A  term  signifying  a  state  of  sweating, 
and  synonymous  with  Idrosis.  SeePEESPiBAnON, 
Disorders  of. 

EPIDEMIC  {epidemicus,  affecting  the  people ; 
from  ^irl,  upon,  and  S^/toj,  a  people). — The  word 
epidemic  is  used  in  two  senses  by  medical  writers 
and  by  medical  men,  namely,  (1)  in  a  general 
sense,  and  (2)  in  a  technical  sense. 

As  a  general  term  the  word  signifies  'com- 
mon to,  or  affecting,  a  whole  people,  or  a  great 
number  in  a  community;  prevalent;  general.' 
{Webster's  Dictionary.)  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  word  is  used  when  it  is  applied  to  mental, 
moral,  and  social  phenomena,  as,  for  example, 
when  we  speak  or  write  of  'epidemic  suicide,' 
'  epidemic  folly.'  This  employment  of  the  word 
is  consistent  with  received  literary  practice. 
Thus  we  read, '  There  was  a  time  when  wit  was 
epidemic.'  (AthencBam.)  Again,  M.  LittrA,  writing 
to  the  Temps : — '  It  argues^  great  confidence  in 
oneself  and  one's  own  enlightenment  to  treat 
with  haughty  disdain,  and  without  reserving  any 
compromise,  the  opinion  of  so  many  citizens,  and 
to  regard  it  as  a  case  of  epidemic  aberration.' 

Asa  technical  term  having  reference  to  disease, 
the  word  epidemic  has  several  different  mean- 
ings attached  to  it.  All  these  meanings  include 
the  notion  of  general  prevalence  among  a  com- 
munity or  a  people,  but  some  of  them  would  go 
on,  beyond  what  etymology  justifies,  to  attach  a 
peculiar  hypothetical  or  theoretical  conception 
to  the  term.  Thus  (a)  Mayne  restricts  the  term 
to  diseases  which  are  contagious,  making  con- 
tagion the  essence  of  epidemicity,  as  he  would 
phrase  it ;  (4)  Dunglison  implies  by  the  term  a 
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particular  constitution  of  the  air  ('consiitvlio 
aeris,  or  condition  of  the  atmosphere ') ;  (c)  other 
authoritative  writers  use  the  term  as  signifying 
a  widespread  cause,  telluric,  atmospheric,  cosmic, 
as  the  case  may  be,  acting  at  the  same  moment 
of  time  on  many  individuals,  or  as  something 
occult,  regarding  which  speculation  is  vain,  and 
which  they  designate  epidemic  constitution  or 


The  foregoing  technical  significations  attached 
to  the  word  epidemic  are  not  less  misleading 
than  insufficient.  Mayne's  definition  imposes  an 
arbitrary  limitation  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  while  it  involves  but  a  partial  notion  of  the 
phenomena  of  epidemic  prevalence  of  contagious 
diseases,  Dunglison's  definition  does  not  rest 
upon  a  scientific  foundation,  and  its  phraseology, 
derived  from  a  period  when  medicine  was  still 
hampered  with  semi-mystical  speculations,  can- 
not well  be  dispossessed  of  the  vague  traditional 
meanings  which  adhere  to  the  word  '  consdfcu- 
tion.'  Other  technical  definitions  (if  that  can 
be  called  a  definition  which  makes  obscure  what 
should  be  rendered  clear)  rest  on  mere  assump- 
tions or  relegate  the  term  to  the  incompre- 
hensible and  insoluble.  Of  these  last-named 
definitions  L^on  Colin  has  recently  said  :— 
'  They  signify  implicitly  a  common  cause,  ap- 
parently indecomposable,  to  which  individuals 
are  not  exposed  successively  bnt  simultaneously 
....  a  something  isolated,  impersonal,  inac- 
cessible to  reason,  detached  from  the  disease 
itself,  the  epidemic  genius  [constitution,  in- 
fluence] ....  a  creative  force  of  the  difierent 
epidemic  affections,  compelling,  directing,  ex- 
tinguishing them.' 

'The  promiscuous  use  of  the  word  epidemic  in 
medical  literature  and  medical  talk,  and  the 
different  irreconcileable  significations  attached  to 
it  as  a  technical  term,  have  been,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  sources  of  almost  hopeless  confusion 
in  treating  of  diseases  in  respect  to  which  the 
phenomenon  of  (etymologicaUy)  epidemic  pre- 
valence is  observed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  appre- 
hend how  this  has  come  about.  The  diseases  in 
question  (the  maris  popmlarea  of  some  writers) 
include  among  their  number  plague,  the  erup- 
tive and  continued  fevers,  influenza,  malignant 
cholera,  &c.  '  They  have  the  peculiar  character 
of  attacking  at  intervals  great  numbers  of  people 
within  a  short  period  of  time ;  they  distinguisli 
one  country  from  another,  one  year  from  another; 
they  have  proved  epochs  in  chronology;  and, 
as  Niebuhr  has  shown,  have  influenced  not  only 
the  fate  of  cities,  such  as  Athens  and  Horence, 
but  of  empires;  they  decimate  armies,  disable 
fleets ;  they  take  the  lives  of  criminals  that 
justice  has  not  condemned ;  they  redouble  the 
dangers  of  crowded  hospitals;  they  infest  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  and  strike  the  artizan 
in  his  strength  down  from  comfort  into  helpless 
poverty ;  they  carry  away  the  infant  from  the 
mother's  breast,  and  the  old  man  at  the  end  of 
life ;  but  their  direst  eruptions  are  excessively 
fatal  to  men  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  age. 
(Wm.  Faee.)  Exercising  at  all  times  in  their 
greater  and  more  fatal  prevalence  the  pro 
foundest  influence  over  the  mind,  as  well  of 
the  people  generally  as  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, these  diseases,  partly  from  the  terror 
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they  inspira,  partly  from  the  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  phenomena  they  display,  have 
formed  a  never-ceasing  subject  of  the  -wildest 
Bpeculation.  No  part  of  medicine  has  retained 
60  much  of  the  semi-mystieal  teachings  of  the 
older  physicians  as  that  which  relates  to  epi- 
demics, and  general  histoiy  has  contributed 
with  medical  history  to  propagate  in  regard 
to  epidemics  that  habit  of  thought  which  refers 
the  unknown  to  the  ocCult— using  the  latter 
term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  with 
regard  to  the  imaginary  sciences  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Much  of  the  speculation  as  to  epidemics 
which  passes  current  for  science  at  the  present 
day  is  in  reality  an  unsuspected  continuation 
of  the  mystical  teachings  of  earlier  medicine : 
magnetism,  or  electricity,  for  example,  taking 
the  place  of  Saturn  or  Mercury  in  the  scheme 
of  causation.  The  terminology  is  modernised, 
but  the  underlying  conception  remains  the 
same.  Again,  the'  so-called  '  precursors '  of  epi- 
demics which  still  find  a  place  ia  treatises  on 
medicine  are  the  relics  of  the  doctrine  of  por- 
tents of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  rest  on  the 
assnmption  of  an  epidemic  being  determined  by 
gome  common  extra-mundane  or  intra-mundane 
cause,  of  which  it  is  but  one  of  several  effects. 
The  celestial  'portents,'  such  as  comets  and 
meteors,  and  the  more  manifest  telluric  'por- 
tents,' sueh  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions, have  been  discarded ;  but  the  '  portents ' 
derived  from  exceptional  developments  of  insect 
life,  &om  murrain,  from  unusual  prevalence  of 
certain  diseases,  and  from  remarkable  perturba< 
tions  of  the  weather,  are  retained  under  the 
denomination  of  *  precursors;'  For  example,  the 
earlier  epidemics  of  malignant  cholera  which 
visited  Europe  were  believed  to  have  been 
heralded  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  'fevers' 
and  of  ^diarrhoeal  affections.  The  epidemic  of 
1865-66  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  facts  bearing  on  this  question.  Europe 
was  taken  by  surprise  when  cholera  appeared  in 
186S,  on  the  south  coafit  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  Alexandria,  and  began  thence  to  extend  ra- 
pidly to  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  that 
sea.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  disease  had 
effected  a  lodgment  in  several  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent that  the  attention  of  governments  and  the 
public  with  regard  to  it  was  fully  aroused.  No 
cliange  of  the  public  health  in  the  several  places 
visited  by  the  epidemic  had  occurred  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  give  rise>  to  any,  even  the  least  sus- 
picion, of  impending  pestilence.  Moreover,  not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  steppe  murrain 
and  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  Northern  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  1865,  there  was  nothing  to 
suggest  (indeed  it  was  not  suggested)  that  these 
phenomena  were  '  precursors '  of,  the  coming 
epidemic  of  cholera,  or  of  the  extension  of 
yellow  fever  to  the  shores  of  England  the  same 
year.  In  fact,  the  different  occurrences  were 
parts  of  contemporaneous  rather  than  successive 
phenomena.  The  condition  of  the  public  health 
preceding  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  England, 
and  especially  in  respect  to  diarrhoeal  antece- 
dents, was  made  the  subject  of  careful  study 
by  the  late  Professor  Parkes  and  others.  These 
observers  failed  to  obtain  any  inkling  of  a 
change  in  the  public  health  which  could  be  re- 


garded as  presaging  pestilence — of  the  existence, 
in  short,  of  any  so-called  'epidemic  constitution.' 
It  is  true  that  John  Sutherland  had  described 
an  jncrease  of '  fevers '  and  diarrhieal  disease  in 
Malta,  as  preceding  the  appearance  of  cholera 
there,  in  June  1866,  observing  that : — '  These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  long  before 
cholera  began  to  come  towards  the  north-west, 
there  were  indications  of  a  changed  condition  of 
the  public  health  in  Malta ; '  and  after  giving  an 
account  of  two  groups  of  choleraic  cases  which 
occurred  in  May,  he  adds,  '  It  appears  to  me 
scarcely  possible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  long  before  cholera  appeared  in  Malta,  pos- 
sibly before  the  first  outbreak  in  Arabia,  the 
earliest  wave  of  the  coming  epidemic  had  passed 
over  those  islands.'  But  while,  according  to  Dr. 
Sutherland,  the  coming  epidemic  was  thus  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  Malta,  no  change  in  the  puhlic 
health  presaged  its  appearance  in  Gibraltar  in 
July.  The  absence  of  all  foreshadowing  of  the 
epidemic  at  Cribraltar  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  suggested  presence  of  such  foreshadow- 
ing at  Malta.  The  facts  which  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  presaging  the  appearance  of  cholera 
in  the  latter  island  are,  indeed,  to  be  regarded 
as  coincidental  rather  than  related.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  MM.  Didiot  and  Gruds  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  cholera  at  Alexandria  in  1865,  choleraic  dis- 
ease existed  in  Marseilles,  and  that  the  outbreak 
of  the  epidemic  in  the  latter  town  was  preceded 
by  'upe- constitution  midicale  ohoUrique.'  The 
evidence  they  advance  in  support  of  their  con- 
clusions simply  shows  that  deaths  from  infantile 
cholera,  which,  as  they,  properly  remark,  is  '  a  la 
v&ritA,  friquente  a  Marseille,'  and  from  so- 
called  '  sporadic '  cholera,  are  apt  to  occur  in 
Marseilles  during  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
as  perhaps  in  every  city  and  town  of  southern 
and  central  Europe, 

Another  illustration  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
above,  in  reg.ard  to  the  'precursors'  of  epi- 
demics, is  furnished  by;  the  "history'  of  the 
small-pox  epidemic  of  1869-73,  the  greatest 
epidemic  of  this  disease  in  recent  times— a  true 
pandemic  (rdvirinos,  from  irav,  all,  and  S^juos,  the 
people)  extension  of  the  malady.  The  aoutest 
observers  were  taken  by  surprise  with  the  ma- 
lignity and  difiusibility  of  the  disease  during 
the  epidemic — phenomena  wholly  unforeseen. 
Here,  again,  the  study  of  the  diseases  preceding 
or  accompanying  the  epidemic  yields  no  facts. of 
variation  in  their  prevalence,  from  which  the 
approach  of  a  great  epidemic  might  have  been 
inferred,  nor  give  any  hint  that  they  were  depen- 
dent with  it  on  some  common  cause. 

There  were  concurrent  phenomena  of  disease 
during  both  epidemics,  but  they  were  concur- 
rences of  certain  diseases  existing  at  the  same 
time  among  the  population  affected  by  the  great 
epidemic,  and  some  of  them  probably  having 
certain  secondary  elements  of  causation  in  com- 
mon. This  is  a  different  question  to  that  of  an 
assumed  '  epidemic:  influence '  or  '  epidemic  con- 
stitution." _  The  subject  of  the  conmrrenoe  of 
epidemics  is  a  new  field  of  investigation,  which 
has  lately  been  opened  by  an  arithmetical  study 
of  Qeorge  Buchanan's,  relating  to  epidemics 
in  numerous  extra-metropolitan  registration  sub- 
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districts  in  England.  This  study  was  directed 
to  ascertain — as  necessarily  introductory  to  a 
statistical  investigation  regarding  community  of 
causation  or  mutual  antagonism  of  various  epi- 
demics— the  arithmetical  prolability  of,  their 
concurring  as  a  mere  matter  of  chance.  The 
data  used  were  taken  from  a  particular  quarterly 
return  of  the  Eegistrar-General,  and  they  ex- 
tended to  946  occurrences  of  epidemics  (small- 
pox, measles,  scarlet-fever,  diphtheria,  ■whoop- 
ing-cough, fevers,  and  diarrhoea  and  simple 
cholera)  in  1,490  districts.  The  result  showed 
a  good  deal  of  general  correspondence  between 
the  calculated  number  of  concurrences  and  the 
actually  observed  number,  but  with  departures, 
of  more  or  less  magnitude,  of  the  actual  from 
the  calculated  degree  of  concurrence,  which  de- 
serve to  be  followed  up  by  further  investigation. 
The  departures  were  shown  in  an  excessive  fre- 
quency of  the  concurrence  of  measles  with  the 
other  epidemics,  of  diarrhoea  with  all  other  epi- 
demics except  small-pox,  and  of  scarlet-fever 
with  the  '  fever'  of  the  Eegistrar-General.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that 
there  was  an  absence  of  any  notable  excess  of 
frequency  of  concurrence  between  scarlet-fover 
and  diphtheria,  or  between  scarlet-fever  and 
'  whooping-cough. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  looseness  with  which 
the  word  epidemic  is  used  in  medicine,  some- 
times simply  as  a  descriptive  term,  sometimes 
as  a  technical  or  quasi-technical  term  involving 
various  hypothetical  and  theoretical  conceptions 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  as 
implying  an  occult  influence,  it  would  be  well  if 
it  could  be  discarded  from  medical  literature 
and  language.  Epidemic,  in  its  present  medical 
uses,  is  an  instance  of  words  which,  as  Bacon 
Bays,  when  writing  of  the  effects  exercised  by  a 
bad  and  inapt  formation  of  words  on  the  human 
mind, '  force  the  understanding,  throw  everything 
into  confusion,  and  lead  mankind  into  vain  and 
innumerable  controversies '  {Nov.  Org.  App.  43). 
But  the  retention  of  the  word,  from  its  long  and 
familiar  usage,  is  practically  a  necessity  in 
medicine ;  moreover,  it  would  bo  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  find  a  substitute  which,  if  the 
word  be  used  in  its  ordinary  signification,  would 
supply  its  place. 

It  is  suggested  here  that  the  technical  mean- 
ing of  the  word  epidemic  should  be  assimilated 
to  the  common  meaning ;  or,  more  accurately, 
that  the  technical  meanings  now  attached  to  the 
word  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  word  used 
in  medicine  in  the  same  sense  as  in  general 
literature  and  in  ordinary  converse;  that  is 
to  say,  as  a  merely .  quantitative  term  appli- 
cable to  particular  phenomena,  whether  patho- 
logical, mental,  or  social,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
'  common  to  a  whole  people,  or  to  a  great  number 
in  a  community ; '  or  in  a  word  are  '  prevalent ' 
or  'general.'  In  this  way  not  only  would  the  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  present  medical  uses  of 
the  word  be  got  rid  of,  but  the  scientific  study 
of  epidemic  phenomena  would  be  facilitated,  in 
the  only  direction  which  gives  promise  of  suc- 
cessful issue.  As  L^on  Colin  has  aptly  written : 
■ — '  It  is  the  disease  which  constitutes  the  epi- 
demic, not  the  epidemic  the  disease.  The  evil 
always  remains  the  same,  the  number  of  affected 
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alone  being  increased.'  The  medical  study  ,vf 
epidemics  is  essentially  a  study  of  the  indivi. 
dual  diseases  which  are  apt  to  become  epidemic, 
and  not,  as  has  been  too  commonly  the  case 
hitherto,  of  some  figment  of  the  imagination 
{epidemic  constitution,  or  influence,  or  ffeniua), 
apart  from  the  diseases.  It  is  only  in  propor- 
tion as  researches  have  been  directed  to  particu- 
lar diseases  liable  to  become  epidemic,  and  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  prevailed  epide- 
mically, that  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge 
of  epidemics  have  been  made.  In  this  country 
the  two  most  important  events  which  have  oc- 
curred in  this  connection  of  late  years  were  the 
discrimination  of  imhusiiiom  typhoid,  by  A.  P. 
Stewart  and  Wm.  Jenner,  and  the  researches  on 
the  typhus  of  homed  cattle  (steppoiimurrain,  cai- 
tie-plague),  promoted  by  the  Eoyal  'Commission 
of  1865-66,  on  Cattle-Plague.  The  discrimina- 
tion of  typhus  from  typhoid  proved  that  the  volu- 
minous speculations  which  to  that  time  were  cur- 
rent on  the  epidemiology  of  the  continued  fevers 
of  this  country,  then  regarded  as  but  one  disease 
presenting  several  varieties,  were  for  the  most 
part  meaningless  verbiage,  by  showing  that  the 
two  most  common  forma  of  fever  were  distinct 
diseases  clinically,  pathologically,  and  setiolo- 
gically.  This  discovery  proved  to  be  the  in- 
auguration of  a  true  method  of  investigation 
concerning  epidemics,  by  making  evident  that 
epidemic  phenomena  did  not  admit  of  accurate 
study,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  upon  a 
just  discTimii;iation  of  the  diseases  manifesting 
them,  and  upon  their  clinical  and  pathological 
histories.  The  same  lesson  was  taught,  not  less 
clearly,  although-  in  another  fashion,  by  the  re- 
searches promoted  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Cattle  Plague,  with  which  the  names  of  Lionel 
Beale  and  Burden  Sanderson  are  especially  con- 
nected. These  researches  demonstrated  the 
essentially  infectious  nature  of  the  malady,  and 
that  its  prevalence  was  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
semination of  the  infection,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  animals  sick  of  the  disease  to  the 
healthy.  It  was  shown,  indeed,  in  the  patho- 
logical laboratory,  that  preconceived  doctrines  of 
some  occult  epidemic  influence  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Commission  as  determining  the 
prevalence  of  the  cattle-plague  had  no  existence 
in  fact  when  the  disease  was  subjected  to  ex- 
perimental study,  and  that  its  conditions  of  pre- 
valence were  fully  within  human  control.  These 
researches  proved  the  starting-point  of  those  im- 
portant investigations  on  the  intimate  pathology 
of  contagion  carried  out  byBurdon  Sanderson  and 
Klein,  for  the  Privy  Council,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Simon,  and  to  which  Wm.  Boberts  and 
others  have  independently  contributed  so  largely 
— investigations  which  promise  speedily  to  revo- 
lutionise our  knowledge  of  the  intimate  pathology 
of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Cattle-Plague  in- 
cluded the  following  medical  members : — Eichard 
Quain  (M.1).),  H.  Benee  Jones,  E.  A.  Parkes,  T. 
Wormald,  and  E.  Ceely.  See  also  PEEioniciii 
IN  Disease.  J.  Netten  Eadcuffe. 

EPIDEMIC  CEBBBB.O-SPINAL  MB- 
BTIITGITIS. — A  synonym  for  cerebro-spinal 
fever.    See  Cerebeo-spimai.  Feveb. 
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EPIDEMICS,  Ooourrenoe  of.  See  Peeio- 
DiciTT  IN  Disease. 

BPIDBBMIS,  Diseases  of.  See  Skin, 
Diseases  of. 

EPIDERMOPHYTON  {M,  upon;  i4piia, 
the  skin ;  and  ^ut!ii',  a  plant). — The  name  of  the 
epiphTte,  or  parasitic  fungus,  of  phytosis  versi- 
color, also  called  Microsporon.     See  Epiphtta. 

EPIDIDTMITIS  (M,  upon,  and  51!u;jos,  a 
testicle). — Inflammation  of  the  epididymis.  See 
Testes,  Diseases  of. 

EPIGASTEIO  BEQION.— This  region  is 
situated  at  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the 
abdomen,  just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
between  the  sloping  margins  of  the  thorax  down 
to  the  level  of  the  ninth  cartilage,  corresponding 
to  what  is  popularly  known  as  the, 'pit  of  the 
stomach,'  The  structures  within  the  abdominal 
cavity  which  normally  occupy  the  epigastrium 
are  the  greater  part  of  the  stomach,  a  small 
portion  of  the  liver,  and  more  deeply  a  part  of 
the  pancreas,  the  aorta  giving  off  the  coeliac  asis 
and  superior  mesenteric  branch,  the  vena  cava 
inferior,  the  veins  forming  the  commencement  of 
the  portal  vein,  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  the 
solar  plexus. 

Clinioal  Investigation. — Clinically,  it  will 
be  found  that  patients  frequently  complain  of 
abnormal  sensations  specially,  referred  to  the 
epigastrium.  These  are  generally  associated  with 
the  stomach,  and  may  merely  amount  to  a  sense 
of  discomfort,  fulness,  or  tightness ;  or  to  actual 
fain  of  varying  character,  more  oi  less  severe 
according  to  the  condition  upon  which  it  de- 
pends, and  often  much  influenced  by  the  inges- 
tion of  food.  Sensations  of  trembling,  throbbing, 
or  sinking  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  are  also 
of  common  occurrence,  especially  in  females. 
These  are  often  merely  of  a  nervous  character. 
In  some  cases  there  is  evident  tenderness,  either 
over  the  entire  epigastrium  or  in  some  limited 
spot,  and  it  is  important  to  recognise  whether 
this  Is  superficial  or  felt  more  or  less  deeply,  for 
it  may  be  connected  with  the  superficial  struc- 
tures, the  peritoneum,  the  liver,  the  stomach, 
or  the  pancreas.  The  sensation  experienced  in 
connection  with  hunger  is  referred  mainly  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  it  may  be  of  a  painftil  cha- 
racter. Here  may  also  be  noticed  the  epigastric 
pain  termed  gastralgia  or  gastrodynia,  which 
is  usually  felt  chiefly  when  the  stomach  is, 
empty,  being  relieved  by  taking  food.  A  most 
unpleasant  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
accompanies  nausea,  which  may  be  of  a  horrible 
but  indescribable  character;  while  violent  vomit- 
ing or  retching  causes  considerable  pain  or  aching 
in  this  region,  partly  associated  with  the  stomach, 
partly  with  the  abdominal  walls.  Heartburn  is 
another  sensation  which  seems  to  start  from  the 
epigastrium.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  situated 
deeply,  or  shoots  towards  the  back.  This  may 
depend  upon  disease  affecting  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  stomach,  pancreatic  disease,  aneurism,  or 
other  causes.  A  sensation  of  tension  or  actual 
paia  is  sometimes  experienced  just  below  the 
ensiform  cartilage  in  cases  where  the  diaphragm 
is  much  pressed  downwards,  as  from  extreme 
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emphysema,  abundant  accumulatioti  of  6aid  or 
air  in  the  pleura,  or  extensive  penuai<Iial  elhision. 
A  deep  pain  is  not  uncommon]/  refeired  to  the 
epigastrium  in  cases  of  Addison's  disease,  and 
also  in  those  of  pernicious  aiuemia.  Probably 
this  is  connected  with  the  sympathetic  plexuses. 
Physical  examination  of  the  epigastric  region 
is  -often  of  the  greatest  value,  and  important 
objective  signs  of  various  morbid  conditions  may 
thus  be  readily  recognised.  Of  course  organs 
which  are  normally  confined  to  other  regions  may 
enlarge  so  as  to  extend  into  the  epigastrium,  or 
may  become  very  movable  and  consequently  be 
felt  in  this  region.  It  may,  moreover,  be  occu- 
pied, along  with  other  parts  of  the  abdomen,  by 
growths  or  accumulations  of  fluid.  The  objec- 
tive signs  and  conditions  which  are  more  espe- 
cially connected  with  the  epigastrium  may  be 
indicated  as  follows : — 

1.  It  is  customary  to  apply  the  hand  over  the 
epigastrium  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the 
respirations,  if  these  cannot  be  reckoned  by 
merely  watching  the  patient  breathing. 

2.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  abdominal  walls 
may  be  confined  to  the  epigastric  region,  such  as 
an  abscess ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
recti  muscles  frequently  become  very  hard  and 
rigid  when  palpation  is  practised  over  this  part, 
and  so  might  be  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for 
some  serious  lesion,  unless  care  were  exercised 
in  the  examination. 

3.  Growtha  connected  with  the  peritoneum, 
especially  the  great  omentum,  may  be  felt  chiefly 
or  entirely  in  the  epigastrium  in  some  instances. 

4.  Abnormal  states  of  the  stomach  are  neces- 
sarily revealed  mainly  by  corresponding  signs  in 
the  epigastrium.  Thus  there  may  be  evidence  of 
dilatation  of  this  organ ;  carcinomatous  infiltra- 
tion of  its  anterior  wall;  a  localised  tumour;  or 
of  some  accumulation  in  its  interior,  whether 
solid  or  liquid.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that,  the  stomach,  when  diseased,  frequently 
extends  into  other  regions  beyond  the  epigas- 
triimi. 

5.  When  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  organic  disease, 
this  is  often  revealed  in  the  epigastric  region, 
usually  along  with  other  regions,  but  sometimes 
the  abnormal  physical  signs  are  noticed  specially 
in  this  part.  Thus  a  cancerous  mass  may  present 
here,  or  a  hydatid  tumour  or  hepatic  abscess  may 
tend  in  this  direction.  The  gall-bladder  has  also 
occasionally  been  found,  when  the  seat  of  some 
accumulation  or  of  malignant  disease,  to  have 
been  displaced  towards  the  epigastrium  and  be- 
come fixed  there. 

6.  Pulsation  is  not  uncommonly  felt  in  the 
epigastrium.  When  situated  at  its  upper  part, 
just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  it  depends 
upon  the  heart,  usually  its  right  side,  being  due 
either  to  shortness  of  the  sternum,  displacement 
of  the  heart,  or  enlargement  of  its  right  cavities. 
Very  often  a  pulsation  is  felt,  and  sometimes  even 
seen,  due  to  a  pulsating  aorta;  and  an  impidse 
from  this  vessel  may  be  transmitted  through  an 
enlarged  pancreas,  or  through  an  abscess  of  the 
liver,  of  which  the  writer  has  seen  a  marked 
example.  Occasionally  an  impulse  in  the  epi- 
gastrium is  connected  with  an  aneurism,  either  of 
the  aorta  or  of  one  of  its  branches.  A  .pulsation 
in  this  region  has  also  been  attrihited  to  regur- 
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gilation  of  Wood  from  the  right  auricle  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava  and  hepatic  vein,  in  oases  of 
tricBspid  incompetency.  A  murmur  may  some- 
times be  heard  in  the  epigastrium.  Usually  this 
is  a  conducted  cardiac  murmur,  but  occasionally 
it  depends  on  an  aneurism. 

Fbedeeick  T.  Eobebts. 

EPIG-LOTTIS,  Diseases  of.  See  Laeynx, 
Diseases  of. 

EPILEPSY  (iiri\ttp.$iva,  I  seize  upon}. — 
Stnon.  :  Morbus  comitiaBs,  sacer,  major,  a[6.; 
Fr.  tipilepsie,  haut  mal,  ^c.  •  Ger.  Failsucht. 

Definition. — An  apyretio  nervous  aflfection, 
characterised  by  seizures  of  loss  of  conscioiisness, 
with  tonic  or  clonic  convulsions. 

Of  these  two  features — muscular  spasms  and 
loss  of  consciousness,  neither  is  alone  sufficient 
to  establish  the  existence  of  epilepsy.  Still,  each 
of  these  two  kinds  of  symptoms,  when  occurring 
in  the  form  of  an  attack,  is  an  epileptiform  mani- 
festation, as  we  find  that  patients  who  generally 
have  convulsions  only,  are  sometimes  simulta- 
neously seized  with  unconsciousness,  and  vice  versd 
that  in  those  very  rare  cases  iii  which  patients  are 
attacked  only  with  loss  of  consciousness,  without 
any  marked  spasmodic  action  of  any  muscle,  there 
are  sometimes  complete  fits  of  epilepsy.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  essential  character- 
istics of  epilepsy  was  well  exemplified  in  the 
cases  of  two  patients  who  were  placed  under  the 
writer's  care  in  London,  in  1860,  by  his  lamented 
friend.  Dr.  W.  Baly.  These  patients,  who  were 
brother  and  sister,  were  both  incompletely  epi- 
leptic: one  had  only  attacks  of  convulsions,  the 
other  only  attacks  of  loss  of  consciousness.  Their 
father  had  been  completely  epileptic,  and  one  of 
these  two  young  patients  had  inherited  one  aspect 
of  the  disease,  the  other  the  other  aspect. 

Efforts  in  two  absolutely  opposite  directions 
hive  been  made  to  modify  the  significance  of  the 
word  Epilepsy.  Some  writers  give  that  name  only 
to  the  special  affection  which  others  call  Idiopathic 
EpHepay.  Other  physicians  have  considered  as 
belonging  to  epilepsy,  most  if  not  all  of  the  non- 
febrile  affections  consisting  in  attacks  of  aphasia, 
of  amaurosis,  of  paralysis,  &c.,  or  of  disordered 
involuntary  movements  (choreic,  tremulous,  ro- 
tatory, &e.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  apyretic 
nervous  affections,  appearing  in  seizures,  have  in 
that  feature  a  common  link  with  epilepsy,  and  it 
would  be  important  to  have  a  name  for  that  group 
of  paroxysmal  neuroses.  But  the  word  epilepsy 
must  remain  for  the  special  morbid  manifesta- 
tions that  we  have  mentioned.  As  Regards  the 
application  of  the  word  epilepsy  to  those  cases 
only  in  which  no  organic  disease  either  of  the 
nervous  centres  or  other  organs  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  cause  of  that  convulsive  affection, 
neither  the  symptoms,  nor  the  prognosis,  nor  the 
principal  rules  of  treatment,  show  that  we  must 
entirely  separate  the  idiopathic  from  the  other 
kinds  of  epilepsy.  It  is,  however,  important,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  to  try  to  find  out,  in 
every  case  of  epilepsy,  whether  this  convulsive 
affection  is  of  the  kind  we  call  idiopathic,  or 
proceeds  from  a  peripheide  or  central  organic 
lesion  or  irritation,  or  from  some  alteration  of 
the  blood. 

Pathology. — Under  this  head  it  is  only  ne- 
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cessary  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system  that  seems  to  exist  in  epilepsy.  As 
early  as  1857,  the  writer,  in  his  work  on  this 
affection,  showed  that  it  essentially  consists  in 
an  increased  excitability  of  certain  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  augmentation  of  excita- 
bility may  exist  only  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres, 
or  partly  there  and  partly  also  in  some  peripheric 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The  analysis  of 
phenomena  when  epilepsy  is  gradually  produced 
in  animals  leads  forcibly  to  that  view.  We  find  in 
these  animals,  thai,  after  a  few  days  have  passed 
from  the  time  of  the  lesion  which  causes  epilepsy 
(either  a  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  or  of  a  lateral 
half  of  the"  spinal  cord,  in  the  dorsal  region),  the 
first  change  manifested  consists  in  an  increase  of 
the  reflex  power  of  certain  parts  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  neck,  while  a  greater  excitability  takes 
place  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  trigeminal  and  of  the  two  or 
three  first  cervical  nerves.  Gradually  the  reflex 
excitability  of  the  nerve-cells  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  we  have  named 
increases,  so  that  the  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  neck,  instead  of  producing  only,  as  at  first, 
a  reflex  contraction  of  the  neighbouring  muscles, 
causes  a  tonic  spasm  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  neck,  and  head,  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  and 
of  the  irritation.  Later  on  the  reflex  spasmodic 
action  extends  to  the  other  side,  and  at  last  a 
complete  attack  of  epilepsy  (a  month  or  later  after 
the  traumatic  injiuy'  which  acts  as  a  cause) 
supervenes,  characterised,  as  in  man,  by  loss  of 
consciousness,  with  tonic  or  clonic  couvulsions. 
In  cases  of  injury  to  certain  parts  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  in  some  animals,  the  same  changes  may 
take  place,  but  with  two  differences :  1st,  the 
rapidity' of  increase  in  the  reflex  excitability  of 
the  parts  above-named  is  very  much  greater  than 
after  an  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  or  to  the 
sciatic  nerve ;  2ndly;  the  zone  of  skin  that  ac- 
quires the  power,  when  irritated,  to  give  rise  to 
an  attack,  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the 
brain-injury,  while  it  is  on  the  corresponding 
side  to  that  of  the  lesion  of  a  nerve  or.  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Want  of  space  prevents  the  writer  from  gi™g 
the  many  reasons  which  show  that  what  takes 
place  in  animals  rendered  epileptic  by  the  lesions 
mentioned,  applies  in  agreat  measure  to  the  pro- 
duction of  epilepsy  in  man.  It  will  suffice  to 
state  that  there  are  abundant  facts  which  tend 
to  establish  the  conclusion  that  in  all  nervous 
affections  in  which  there  are  seizures,  attacks,  or 
fits  of  any  kind,  the  essential  feature  is  a  morbid 
increase  of  the  reflex  excitability,  while  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  symptomatic  mani- 
festations depend  on 'what  nerve-cells  are  altered 
in  their  vital  properties.  In  other  words,  we 
would  say  that,  although  there  is  the  same  morbii? 
change,  there  are  epileptiform,  choreic,  amaurotic, 
paralytic,  aphasic  phenomena,  according  to  the 
particular  nerve-cells  in  which  that  change  takes 
place. 

Nothing  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  establish  the  theory,  that  epilepsy 
depends  on  disease  in  any  part  having  a  special 
name  in  the  nervous  centres.  The  so-called  seat  oj 
epilepty  has  been  Buccessirely  placed  in  the  cere- 
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belliun,  thecornu  ammonis.the  pons  Varolii,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
&o.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  to  place  that 
seat  in  those  parts,  as  there  would  be  to  place  it 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  or  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  or  in  any  peripheric  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  -where  an  irritation  is  found 
causing  epilepsy.  In  cases  such  <ts  these  last, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  the  veiy  same  things 
occur ;  an  irritation  starts  from  the  place  where 
we  find  an  organic  lesion,  and  proceeds  to  nerve- 
cells  in  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord  (or  in  one  of  those  parts  alone). 
Through  this  irritation  those  nerve-cells  have 
their  nutrition  altered,  and  after  a  time  they 
acquire  that  morbid  excitability  which  is  the 
essence  of  epilepsy.  We  do  not  think  it  will  ever 
be  passible  to  recognise  what  cells  are  altered, 
as  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  change  in  them  is 
more  dynamical  than  physical,  and  that  no  more 
microscopical  differences  could  be  detected  be- 
tween two  of  them,  one  normal  and  the  other 
possessing  great  morbid  reflex  power,  than  there 
are  visible  differences  between  two  pieces  of 
magnet — one  poor,  the  other  rich  in  magnetic 
power. 

The  true  seat  of  epilepsy  therefore  is  in  nerve- 
cells,  having  the  power  of  producing  morbid 
reflex  muscidar  contractions ;  but  the  location  of 
these  cells  must  be  variable,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  symptom  of  an  attack  may  be 
in  the  most  different  parts  of  the  body.  That 
these  cells  are  located  chiefly  in  the-  base  of  the 
brain  is  a  conclusion  borne  out  by  many  facts. 
But  as  we  have  ascertained,  experiments  on  ani- 
mals show  that  the  very  same  kind  of  epi- 
leptiform convulsions'  can  take  place  after  an 
irritation  of  the  skin,  whether  the  nervous  system 
is  left  entire  or  diminished  notably  by  the  abla- 
tion of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  also  of  the 
pons  Varolii 'and  part  at  least  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  spinal  cord  has  therefore  a  share 
in  the  production  of  epileptiform  convulsions, 
and  as  we  know  that  it  can,  in  man  as  well  as 
in  animals,  arrest  the  activity  of  the  brain  under 
some  stimulation,  we  may  easily  admit  that  it 
may  help  in  producing  in  man  an  arrest  of  cere- 
bral activity  during  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 

MnoTMSi.^-Heredity  deserves  to  be  noticed 
first  in  this  respect,  not  because  it  is  the  most 
frequent,  but  because  it  is.  a  most  undeniable 
cause.  If  we  canvass  what  has  been  said  by  many 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  heredity  of  epilepsy, 
we  find  that  most  statistics  published  do  not  give 
Buflioient  details  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  what 
arethe  morbid  states  of  the  brain  in  a  parent 
which  can  cause  epilepsy  in  the  offspring. 
Pritchard  has  justly  shown  that  all  neuroses 
have  the  greatest  relationship  one  to  another. 
It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  epileptics  are 
very  often  found  to  have  had  a  father  or  a  mother 
attacked  with  some  nervous  disorder.  Moreau 
has  shown  that  epileptics  often  have  insane  per- 
sons as  their  parents.  If  we  put  toge^er  those 
three  groups  of  affections — organic  disease  of  the 
brain,  neuroses,  and  insanity — we  find  that  epi- 
lepsy will  often  exist  in  the  offspring  of  people 
whohave  been  attacked  with  an  affection  be- 
longing to  one  of  those  three  groups. 

As  regaids  the  influence  of  sex,  we  believe  that 


there  is  a  marked  difference  among  women  and 
men  of  somewhat  advanced  age,  the  proportion  of 
women  being  larger  than  that  of  men;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  even  in  some  degree 
the  reverse,  for  people  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

Jge  has  certainly,  independently  of  sex,  a  de- 
cided influence  on  the  appearance  of  epilepsy. 
The  following  table  given  by  Hasse  is  important, 
as  it  is  the  most  extensive.  It  agrees  fully  with 
the  results  of  the  writer's  own  observation : 


Age  at  commencement 

So.  attacked 

Congenital        ....        87 

TTiider  1  year  of  age 

25 

Prom  2  to  10    . 

281 

„    10  „  20    . 

364 

„    20  „  30    . 

111 

„    30  „  40    . 

S9 

„    40  „  50    . 

51 

„    SO  „  60    , 

13 

„    60  „  70    . 

i 

995 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  age  hereditary 
epilepsy  is  most  prone  to  make  its  appearance. 
The  writer's  experience  seems  to  show  that  it  is 
between  ten  aiid  twelve  in  boys  as  well  as  in 
girls.  It  is  certainly  by  far  more  frequent  to 
find  that  inheritance  manifests  itself  before  than 
during  the  period  of  change  that  puberty  causes. 
Eomberg,  Dr.  Eussell  Reynolds,  and  several 
other  writers  have  already  pointed  out  that  such 
is  the  general  rule. 

Is  piiberty  itself  a  cause  of  epilepsy  ?  This  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  large  number  of  epileptics 
who,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  have 
been  attacked  between  the  ages  of  t«n  and  twenty 
(364  out  of  995). 

Of  other  causes  the  most  powerful  are  not 
those  usually  stated.  In  patients  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  the  most  frequent  cause  after 
heredity  i*  some  more  or  less  obscure  altera^ 
tion  of  nutrition  of  the  brain,  or  congestion  of 
that  organ  or  of  its  membranes,  remaining  a 
more  or  less  considera^ble  time  after  typhoid 
fever  or  scarlatina.  It  is  frequent,  indeed,  that 
in  examining  such  patients  (even  when  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  in  heredity),  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  symptoms  showing  some  deficiency  in  the 
action,  of  the  brain,  as  regards  its  motor,  sensi- 
tive, or  sensorial  functions.  It  is  most  important 
to  detect  those  symptoms  (and  they  are  so  slight 
generally  that  they  would  not  be  noticed  if  not 
most  carefully  looked  for),  as  the  form  of 
epilepsy,  due  to  or  allied  with  the  cerebral 
alteration  which  then  exists,  is  often  curable,  or 
at  least  can  be  considerably  benefited  by  treat- 
ment. 

Of  the  different  setiological  factors  we  have 
mentioned— heredity,  age,  puberty,  sex,  fevers— 
none  but  heredity  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  real 
and  direct  cause  of  the  form  of  epilepsy  which 
is  called  idiopathic.  The  other  factors  only  give 
origin  to  predisposing  conditions ;  excepting 
fevers,  which  can  do  more,  as  they  may  cause 
diathetic,  sympathetic,  or  symptomatic  epilepsy. 

Purely  psychical  and  emoiionai  causes  seem  to 
be  by  far  less  frequent  than  has  been  supposed. 
They  act  chiefly,  if  not  onlyj  as  means  of  bring- 
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ing  on  .attacks  In  persons  more  or  less  ready  to 
have  them. 

If  idiopathic  epilepsy  be  set  aside,  we  find  that 
the  aetiology  of  the  other  forms  of  that  affection  is 
much  more  easily  found  out,  and  that  almost  al- 
ways the  cause  is  some  recognisable  irritation 
of  a  part  of  the  nervous  system.  Diseases  or 
injury  of  any  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  or  of 
the  viscera;  diseases  or  injury  of  any  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres  or  of  their  meninges,  often 
produce  epilepsy.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels  and  the  cerebral  meninges  are  the 
parts  most  capable  of  giving  rise,  not  only  to 
simple  convulsions,  but  also  to  sympathetic  epi- 
lepsy. Among  the  various  organs  constituting 
the  encephalon,  those  having  the  greatest  power 
of  giving  rise  to  symptomatic  epUepsy  are  the 
optic  thalami  and  the  convolutions,  especially 
those  of  the  parietal  lobes.  But  it  would  be, 
quite  wrong  to  conclude  from  the  facts  recently 
discovered  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  in  their  experi- 
ments on  dogs  and  other  animals,  that  certain 
parts  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  near  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  are  much  more  connected  with  epilepsy 
than  any  other.  The  truth  is  that  that  neurosis 
can  be  caused  by  a  disease  of,  or  an  injury  to,  any 
part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres :  the  anterior, 
the  posterior,  as  well  as  the  middle  lobes,  the 
base  of  the  brain  as  well  as  the  cerebellum  or 
the  spinal  cord. 

Symmathetic  epilepsy  is  very  frequently  due  to 
an  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs,  especially 
brought  on  by  masturbation.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  where  children  of  the  two  sexes  are 
less  watched  and  less  warned  against  the  dangers 
of  that  fatal  habit  than  in  other  civilised  countries, 
epilepsy  due  to  that  cause  is  particularly  fre- 
quent. 

Alterations  of  blood,  in  quantity  or  quality, 
are  certainly  favourable  circumstances,  if  nothing 
more,  in  the  production  of  epilepsy.  As  regards 
the  experiments  of  Kussmaul  and  Tenner,  we 
will  say  that  although  a  rapid  and  cSnsiderable 
loss  of  blood  can  cause  an  epileptiform  attack, 
it  has  not  been  shown  that  such  a  cause  has 
produced  epilepsy.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
anaemia  is  a  very  frequent  factor  in  the  causation 
of  epilepsy  or  any  other  neurosis.  A  weak  and 
slow  action  of  the  heart  also  is  found  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  to  be  among  the  causes  of  epilepsy. 
But  the  reverse  is  sometimes  observed ;  and  we 
have  not  rarely  seen  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which 
the  pulse  was  strong  and  beating  more  than  100 
times  a  minute,  without  any  disease  of  the  heart 
or  of  any  other  organ,  that  could  account  for  this 
great  activity  of  circulation.  In  these  eases  the 
only  morbid  condition  that  could  be  looked  upon 
as  a  cause  of  epilepsy  was  the  abnormal  circula- 
tion. In  a  case  of  this  kind,  placed  under  the 
writer's  care  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  the  patient 
was  rapidly  benefited  by  treatment,  and  has  had 
no  more  attacks  since  1863,  so  that  that  kind  of 
epilepsy  is  sometimes  curable,  as  is  the  form  due 
to  anaemia. 

Whether  epilepsy  due  to  syphilis  or  to  Bright's 
disease,  or  to  affections  of  the  liver,  is  ever  pro- 
duced in  a  direct  way,  and  exclusively  by  some 
alteration  of  the  blood,  is  not  yet  established ; 
))Ut  it '  s  certain  that,  especially  where  there  exists 
one  of  the  two  last  causes  just  mentioned,  the 


state  of  that  fluid  has  a  notable  share  in  the 
production  of  the  neurosis.  But  other  aetiolo- 
gical  factors  then  exist:  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  the  liver,  or  of  the 
meninges,  and  some  alteration  of  structure  of 
blood-vessels  or  of  other  parts  of  the  brain,  or 
sometimes  a  morbid  deposit  in  the  encephalon,  or 
its  membranes. 

SrapTOMS. — ^We  shall  consider  this  part  of 
the  subject  under  three  heads : — iiiie premonitory, 
Hae  paroxysmal,  and  the  inter-paroxysmtU'eymp- 
toms. 

1.  Premonitory.'— Ihe  frequency  of  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  according  to  the  writer's  expe- 
rience, is  much  greater  than  is  generally  known. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  find  out  the  existence 
of  these  warnings,  as  in  many  cases  attacks  may 
easily  be  prevented  if  we  know  when  they  are 
on  the  point  of  takingplace.  When  we  say  that 
premonitory  indications  are  extremely  frequent, 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  classic  or  Galenic  aura 
is  often  found.  That  vague,  queer,  and  unex- 
plained sensation,  whether  accompanied  or  not 
by  a  muscular  contraction,  is  certainly  more  fre- 
quent than  is  admitted,  but  is  by  far  less  often 
observed  than  the  other  kinds  of  warnings. 
Among  the  premonitory  symptoms,  there  are  four 
oftener  observed  than  others : — one  is  a  change  of 
temper  (irascibility  appearing  or  increasing); 
another  is  a  vascular  contraction  in  the  feet  or 
hands,  producing  a  diminution  of  temperature ; 
and  the  two  others  a  spasmodic  state  of  some 
muscle,  or  an  optical  iHusiou  or  hallucination. 
It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  the  various  manifes- 
tations which  indicate  that  an  epileptic  attack  is 
forthcoming.  Alterations  of  the  various  functions 
of  the  brain,  sensations  of  all  kinds,  headache 
or  backache,  vertigo,  sensorial  disturbances,  sleepr 
lessness  or  sleepiness,  palpitation,  dilatation  or 
contraction  of  blood-vessels  anywhere,  altered 
breaching,  diminution  or  increase  of  the  varioiis 
secretions  (of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or 
of  the  visceral  glands),  haemorrhages  from  the 
nostrils  or  other  parts,  fever,  more  or  less  marked 
weakness  (general  or  local),  hunger  or  thirst, 
disgust  for  food  or  drinks,  sexual  appetite  or  the 
diminution  or  loss  of  sexual  desire  or  power, 
erection  of  the  penis,  spasm  of  the  bladder, 
sometimes  with  involuntary  evacuations  of  urine, 
involuntary  expulsion  of  faeces,  cramps,  trembling, 
choreic  movements,  tendency  t.o  run  forwards, 
backwards,  or  round,  rigidity  or  convulsions  of  a 
limb  or  other  parts,  paralysis  of  a  limb  or  other 
parts,  etc., — such  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  the 
forerunners  which  have  been  noticed  by  a  num- 
ber of  observers,  and  all  of  which  we  have  seen, 
or  have  been  found  in  our  patients. 

Sometimes  one  or  several  of  these  symptoms 
will  appear  a  day  or  two  before  the  attack,  but 
generally  the  warning  shows  itself  a  few  hours, 
or  a  very  much  shorter  time  (even  only  a  few 
seconds  or  a  minute  or  two)  before  the  seizure. 
In  cases  of  epilepsy  due  to  organic  cerebral 
disease,  or  to  cerebral  congestion  (much  more 
rarely  in  other  cases),  there-  occurs  rather  fre- 
quently, either  during  the  attack  or  before  it, 
drawing  of  the  head  towards  one  shoulder.  If 
this  occur  before  the  loss  of  consciousness  it  is 
a  most  valuable  warning,  as  it  is  then  almost 
always  possible  to  produce  an  abortion  of  the 
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attack.  Premonitory  symptoms  unfortunately 
(ire  sometimes  deceptiTe,  as  tHey  may  appear 
more  or  less  frequently  without  being  followed 
by  the  attack  J  and  in  cases  in  which  warnings 
usually  precede  the  seizures,  there  are  some- 
times attacks  without  any  fbrerunner. 

2.  Paroxysmal.— &.S  regards  the  paroxysmal 
symptoms,  they  vary  considerably  according  to 
the  kind  of  attak.  If  the  attack  is  one  of  jpetU- 
mal  (epil^sia  mitior),  there  may  be  no  other 
symptom  than  a  loss  of  consciousness,  with  either 
a  fixed  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  or  a  slight 
contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles  of  the  fax:e 
or  neck,  or  a  movement  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
throat,  as  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  If  we  spoke 
according  to  our  personal  observation,  we  should 
Sfflrm  that  an  attack  of  peiit-mal  never  con- 
sists in  a  loss  of  consciousness  only,  without  the 
least  trace  of  any  other   trouble  whatsoever. 

CAUSES, 

1,  Excitation  of  certain  parts  of  the  excito- 
motor  organs  of  the  nervous  centre. 

2.  Contraction  of  the  facial  blood-vessels. 

3,  Contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cere- 
bral lobes. 

4.  Extension  of  the  excitation  in  the  excito- 
motory  organs  of  the  nervous  centre. 

6,  Tonic  contraction  of  some  respiratory  and 
vocal  muscles. 

6.  Further  extension  of  the  excitation  in  the 
excito-motory  organs. 

7.  Loss  of  consciousness  alone,  or  with  tonic 
spasm  in  trunk  and  limbs. 

8.  Laryngismus,  trachelismua,  and  rigid  spasm 
of  some  respiratory  muscles. 

9.  Insufficient  breathing ;  rapid  consumption 
of  oxygen,  and  detention  of  venous  blood  in  the 
encephalon. 

10.  Asphyxia  and  perhaps  pressure  by  accumu- 
lated venous  blood  in  the  base  of  the  brain. 

1 1.  Exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power  generally, 
and  of  the  reflex  excitability  especially;  return 
of  regular  respiratory  movements. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  our  insisting  on  the 
explanations  given  in  this  table.  We  will  only 
say  that  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  too  rapid, 
too  complete,  to  be  due  only  or  chiefly  to  a  con- 
traction of  the  blood-vessels  of  thecerebral  lobes. 
In  that  case,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  loss  of  percep- 
tion and  volition  from  a  hsemorrhage,  a  softening, 
or  some  other  disease  of  the  brain,  it  is  owing  to 
an  mhiUthn  of  the  activity  of  cerebral  nerve- 
cells  that  this  symptom  appears. 

We  will  add  to  the  above-given  list  of  symp- 
toms that  besides  the  sudden  loss  of  consciousness, 
with  tonic  spasm  of  the  musdes  of  the  eye,  face, 
neck,  chest,  and  limbs,  and  the  uttering  of  a  loud 
cry,  which  we  observe  in  the  beginning  of  a 
complete  attack  of  epilepsy,  there  is  sometimes 
biting  of  the  tongue  or  lips.  After  the  first 
stage,  which  is  usually  extremely  short  (not  last- 
mg  generally  more  than  from  10  to  20  seconds), 
general  clonic  convulsions  appear,  the  face  be- 
comes more  or  less  violet  or  purple,  the  tempera- 


Dr.  Eussell  Eeynolds,  however,  states  that  he  has 
seen  such  attacks,  and  therefore  we  must  admit 
that  sometimes  a  pure  and  simple  loss  of  per- 
ception  and  volition  is  all  that  exists  in  a  seizure 
of  epilepsia  mitior.  In  such  an  attack  the  patient 
may,  if  walking,  continue  to  walk,  but  if  talking, 
he  stops — generally  for  so  short  a  time,  however, 
that  the  trouble  may  pass  absolutely  unnoticed 
by  listeners.  Usually  an  attack  of  that  kind  lasts 
only  from  one  to  four  or  more  seconds. 

An  attack  of  complete  epilepsy  {epilepsia  gra- 
vkr)  ia  a  very  complex  series  of  phenomena. 
Years  ago  (in  1857)  the  writer  gave  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  at  the  same  time  in  what 
order  and  by  what  mechanism  the  symptoms  ap- 
pear. Only  on  a  few  points  has  he  to  alter  the 
views  held  twenty  years  ago.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  this  table  the  effects  successively  pro- 
duced become  causes  in  their  turn. 

EFrECTS. 

1.  Contraction  of  blood-vessels  of  the  brain 
and  face ;  tonic  spasm  of  muscles  of  the  eye  and 
face. 

2.  Facial  paleness. 

3.  Loss  of  consciousness ;  congestion  in  the 
base  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  Tonic  contraction  of  the  laryngeal,  the  cer- 
vical, and  some  respiratory  muscles  (laryngismus 
and  trachelismus). 

5.  Epileptic  cry. 

6.  Tonic  contraction  reaching  most  muscles  of 
tnmk  and  limbs. 

7.  Fall  or  precipitation,  forward  or  backward, 
to  the  ground. 

8.  Insufficient  breathing ;  obstacle  to  entrance 
of  blood  into  the  chest,  and  to  its  issue  from  the 
oranio-spinal  cavity. 

9.  Increasing  asphyxia. 


10.  Clonic  convulsions  everywhere;  contrac- 
tions of  the  bowels,  the  bladder,  the  womb ;  in- 
crease of  secretions ;  efforts  to  inspire. 

11.  Cessation  of  the  fit;  coma  or  fatigue ;  head- 
ache ;  and  sleep. 


ture  of  the  body  rises,  the  skin  becomes  covered 
with  perspiration,  and  saliva,  reddened  by  blood 
or  not.  Sows  out  of  the  mouth. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  convulsions,  the 
patient  is  often  so  exhausted  that  the  limbs  fall, 
if  lifted  up,  as  if  they  were  quite  paralysed ;  the 
respiration  is  stertorous ;  and  the  heart  beats  with 
great  force  and  rapidity.  If  care  be  not  taken  to 
have  the  tongue  brought  forward,  and  if  the  head 
be  not  placed  on  one  side,  the  heavy  breathing 
and  the  comatose  state  which  often  exist,  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  Even  if  care  be  taken 
about  the  position  of  the  tongue,  these  disturbed 
states  of  the  brain  and  breathing  may  last  an 
hour  or  longer,  in  very  bad  cases.  In  some  epi- 
leptics who  have  a  series  of  fits  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, there  is  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period 
of  coma  after  each  attack.  Sometimes  in  such 
cases  death  terminates  the  scene  after  a  more  or 
less  considerable  number  of  attacks. 

On  waking  up  either  from  the  coma  or  the 
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sleep  following  an  attack,  most  patients  are  very 
tired ;  their  limbs  and .  trunk  aching  as  well  as 
their  head.  Usually  there  is  some  mental  alte- 
ration, often  consisting  of  confusion  or  stupor, 
and  sometimes  delirium.  The  mind,  however, 
may  be  quite  clear,  even  after  a  violent  attack, 
and  the  head  free  from  pain,  the  only  effect  of  the 
fit  being  general  lassitude.  On  the  contrary, 
after  an  apparently  slight  seizure,  there  is  some- 
times considerable  mental  disorder.  The  degree 
and  duration  of  stupor  after  an  attack  have  no 
relation  to  the  duration  of  the  convulsive  period. 
Stupor  is  an  effect  of  asphyxia  and  is,  therefore, 
in  direct  relation  with  laryngismus,  trachelis- 
mus,  and  the  spasms  of  the  thoracic  muscles, 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  perhaps  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  also.  It  has  been  stated  and  denied  that 
the  urine  passed  after  an  attack  of  epilepsy  some- 
times contains  albumen,  in  patients  free  from 
kidney-disease.  In  at  least  two  cases  the  writer 
has  ascertained  that  there  was  a  notable  amount 
of  albumen  in  the  first  issue  of  urine  after  attacks 
in  which  there  had  been  violent  spasmodic  con- 
txactionjs  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  muscles. 
These  two  patients  afforded  no  evidence  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  of  the  heart. 

Attacks  of  epilepsy  are  sometimes  very  slight, 
consisting  only,  besides  the  loss  of  consciousness, 
of  an  extremely  short  tonic  spasm  of  muscles  of 
the  trunk,  the  neck,  the  head,  and  the  limbs. 
But  even  in  the  shortest  and  slightest  attack  of 
that  kind  the  epileptic  cry  may  be  uttered  and 
the  tongue  may  be  bitten. 

The  symptoms  of  a  seizure  of  epilepsia  mitior 
{petit-mal)  are  very  different  from  those  of  a  vio- 
lently convulsive  attack  of  epilepsy  {haut-mal). 
The  loss  of  consciousness  occurs  only  for  one  or 
a  few  seconds,  and  the  spasmodic  contractions 
take  place  in  a  few  muscles  only,  in  the  face, 
tongue,  throat,  eyes,  and  neck.  If  seized  while 
standing  up  the  patient  very  rarely  falls,  and  on 
the  contrary,  if  walking,  he  may  continue  his 
movement  as  regularly  as  before  the  fit.  If  at- 
tacked while  speaking,  he  stops  while  the  con- 
sciousness is  lost,  and  on  recovering  it  be  may 
complete  the  unfinished  sentence,  so  that  the  by- 
standers may  know  nothing  of  what  has  occurred. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  patient's  mind  is  deeply 
altered,  even  when  the  attack  of  petit-mal  has 
been  as  short  and  slight  as  possible. 

Nocturnal  attacks  of  epilepsy  may  occur  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  their  having  taken  place. 
Indeed,  the  writer  has  sometimes  been  consulted 
by  persons  who  only  asked  for  advice  on  account 
of  headaches,  and  who  had  no  pain  in  the  head 
except  after  nocturnal  attacks  of  epilepsy  oc- 
curring without  their  knowledge.  In  such  cases 
the  patient,  after  a  seizure  during  sleep,  wakes 
up  tired,  as  if  he  had  walked  considerably ;  he 
has  pd.ins  in  the  limbs,  the  back,  and  the  head. 
He  finds  his  mind  confused,  and  his  memory 
affected ;  he  feels  disinclined  to  get  out  of  bed 
or  to  exert  himself  in  any  way ;  and  he  often  is 
excitable  or  depressed.  Sometimes  his  tongue 
or  his  lips  are  sore,  and  if  the  pillow  is  examined 
it  shows  bloody  spots.  More  rarely  it  is  found 
that  an  involuntary  evacuation  of  urine  has 
soiled  the  bed.  Anyone  sleeping  within  hearing 
distance  of  the  patient  may  be  wakened  by  the 
Diercing  epileptic  cry,  and  then  hear  the  noise 


of  the  shaking  of  the  bed,  caused  by  the  con- 
vulsive  movements.  Such  attacks,  although  very 
frequent  and  also  very  violent,  may  remain  alto- 
gether unknown  and  unsuspected  by  the  patient 
and  his  friends. 

3.  Inter-paroxysmal. — The  general  health  of 
epileptics  is  usually  very  poor.  Besides  the 
alterations  of  their  mental  powers,  and  especially 
of  their  memory,  they  show  a  great  deal  of  ex. 
citability  and  often  depression  of  spirits.  Their 
circulation  and  their  digestion  are  often  affected. 
There  is  nothing  special  to  them,  however,  either 
in  the  morbid  state  of  their  mind  and  of  their 
fselings,  or  in  the  disturbances  of  their  physical 
health.  We  do  not  consider  the .  mental  aber- 
rations observed  in  the  inter-paroxysmal  state 
as  elements  in  the  symptomatology  of,  epilepsy. 
These  aberrations  can  exist  without  epilepsy, 
and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  epilepsy  is  un- 
accompanied by  them. 

The  frequency  of  attacks  varies  immensely  in 
epilepsy.  In  one  case  the  writer  learned  that  for 
more  than  seventeen  years  the  patient  had  passed 
no  night  without  a  fit,  and  for  more  than  ten 
years  the  average  nightly  number  of  fits  had  been 
about  twelve,  which  gives  a  total  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  attacks  in  ten  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  once  consulted  by  a  patient, 
sixty-two  years  old,  who .  has  had  but  seren 
attacks  since  the  first  occurred,  forty-three  years 
ago,  the  interval  between  that  and  the  second 
fit  having  been  thirteen  years,  and  the  interval 
between  the  two  last  seizures  having  been  seven 
years.  Between  extremely  different  cases  like 
the  two  just  mentioned,  we  find,  the  greatest 
variety  as  regards  the  frequency  of  attack?. 
Usually,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  fits 
every  month.  If  there  are  attacks  with  ex- 
tremely violent  convulsions,  the  frequency  is  gene- 
rally much  less  than  when  the  convulsions  are 
slight.  Seizures  of  peiit-mal  are  usually  very 
frequent.  A  perfect  periodicity  is  extremely 
rare,  but  an  approximation  to  periodicity  is  not 
rare,  especially  in  women.  Singular  and  inex- 
plicable periods  will  sometimes  exist ;  the  writer 
knows  of  a  number  of  cases  with  a  weekly 
periodicity,  and  of  a  case  in  which  for  yeajs 
attacks  recurred  every  forty-nine  days. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  cases  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish epilepsy  from  the  few  affections  which 
resemble  it.  Sometimes,  however,  difficulties 
exist.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  attacks  of  eclampsia  in-  women  and  children 
and  attacks  of  epilepsy,  except  the  existence  in 
eclampsia  of  a  peripheric  cause  of  irritation, 
which  is  likely  to  disappear.  But  those  purely 
reflex  epileptiform  attacks  of  women  and  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  succeeded  by  genuine  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  changes  in  the  nervous  centres  occur- 
ring during  the  eclamptic  attacks,  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  persistent  epilepsy,  showing  itself 
after  the  peripheric  irritation,  which  was  the 
first  cause,  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  some- 
times, '  therefore,  almost  impossible,  in  children 
especially,  to  say  if  we  have  to  deal  with  eclampsia 
or  epilepsy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  kinds  of 
attacks  of  loss  of  consciousness  and  convulsions 
due  to  a  peripheric  cause,  whether  we  call  the 
affection  eclampsia  or  reflex  epilepsy.  (See 
CoMvuLSioN s.)  The  first  cause  in  those  cases  may 
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ceaso  to  exist  -without  our  diacoTering  positively 
that  it  has  disappeared,  and  still  attacks  may 
eontinue.  As  the  treatment  is  to  be  very  much 
the  same,  except  that  in  purely  reilex  epilepsy 
■we  have  to  fight  against  the  peripheric  cause 
besides  making  use  of  means  against  epilepsy 
itself,  a  mistake  is  not  dangerous. 

Hysteria  sometimes  borders  on  epilepsy,  so 
much  so  that  we  must  accept  for  certain  groups 
of  nervous  symptoms,  the  name  of  hystero- 
epilepsy.  Usually,  howerer,  there  is  no  com- 
plete loss  of  consciousness  in  hysteria :  there  is 
rather  a  disordered  consciousness.  The  con- 
vulsions generally  do  not  follow  the  ordinary 
cycle  of  those  of  epilepsy :  they  are  not  merely 
tonic  first  and  then  clonic ;  they  often  are  alter- 
nately, and  many  times  successively,  clonic  and 
tonic.  They  sometimes  resemble  voluntary 
movements  rapidly  executed.  The  attack  is  not 
followed  by  the  stupor  that  follows  so  often  a 
filt  of  epilepsy.  Before  and  after  the  attack, 
the  patient  exhibits  (or  has  done  so)  purely 
hysterical  symptoms.  Usually,  pressure  on  the 
ovary  during  the  attack  stops  or  increases  it, 
while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  a  fit  of 
epilepsy,  except,  of  course,  one  of  hystero- 
epilepsy,  in  which  case  the  two  affections  are 
blended  in  one. 

Epilepsia  mitior  {petit-nud)  sometimes  cannot 
be  easily  distinguished  from  syncopal  attacks. 
Usually,  however,  the  pulse  does  not  lose  so 
much  in  frequency  and  force  in  petit-mal  as  it 
does  in  fainting.  The  loss  of  consciousness  lasts 
for  a  shorter  period  in  petit-mal  than  in  syncope. 

Between  idiopathic  epilepsy  and  cerebral 
epilepsy,  there  are  generally  very  marked  differ- 
ences, In  epilepsy  due  to  disease  of  the  brain, 
attacks  are  almost  always  preceded  by  an  aura, 
consisting  either  in  referred  sensations  or  in 
cramps ;  in  such  attacks,  convulsions  often  occur 
without  loss  of  consciousness ;  very  frequently 
the  convulsions  are  unilateral,  either  on  the 
paralysed  side  or  on  the  other  side ;  and  almost 
invariably,  if  they  are  not  clearly  unilateral, 
differences  in  intensity,  in  kind,  and  in  duration 
exist  as  regards  the  spasmodic  contractions  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

Peoqnosis. — Inherited  epilepsy  is  very  rarely 
cured.  The  writer  can  positively  state,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  cured.  Among  other  good 
cases  of  persistent  cure,  he  has  seen  two  ex- 
tremely remarkable.  The  patients  were  first 
cousins,  and  had  inherited  the  disease  from  a 
pjandmother:  one  of  them  died  from  a  fall  while 
intoxicated,  five  years  after  liis  last  attack  of 
epilepsy ;  the  other  died  in  China,  from'typhoid 
fever,  seven  years  after  his  last  attack.  They 
had  both  been  treated  for  about  two  years,  in 
1832  and  1853. 

There_  is  a  very  great  difference  as  regards 
prognosis  between  pure  idiopathic  epilepsy  and 
other  forms  of  that  neurosis.  The  chances  of 
cure,  although  never  great,  are  by  far  greater 
when  some  curable  or  amendable  organic  altera- 
tion exists.as  a  cause  of  epilepsy,  than  when  no 
SMh  thing  exists.  One  form  of  this  nervous 
affection— that  which  is  due  to  some  congestion 
or  even  a  more  serious  alteration  of  the  brain, 
— consecutive  to  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  or 
measles,  is  very  often  much  benefited  by  treat- 
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ment,  if  not  cured.-  Epilepsy  caused  by  disease 
of  the  brain — syphilitic  or  not — is  much  more 
curable  than  any  other  form  of  that  neurosis. 
Epilepsy  beginning  in  childhood,  from  teething 
or  it  bowel-complaint,  and  having  lasted  many 
years,  is  almost  incurable. 

Complications  and  Seq-delje.' — Epilepsy  has 
no  necessary  or  usual  complication.  The  dis- 
eases which  accompany  it  often  are  frequently 
its  causes  and  not  complications.  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  other  organic  affections  of  the  kidney, 
diseases  of  the  liver,  the  womb,  and  other  viscera, 
when  allied  with  epilepsy,  if  they  have  not  been 
the  first  and  only  cause  of  it,  are  powerful  addi- 
tional causes.  There  are  no  sequelse  of  epilepsy 
worth  mentioning  except  some  amnesia,  which -we 
invariably  find  in  patients  cured  of  that  affection, 
after  having  suffered  from  it  for  many  years. 

TisEATMENT. — A  most  important  fact  ought  at 
first  to  be  pointed  out  under  this  head :  it  is  that 
as  every  attack  causes-  in  the  nervous  centres 
changes  which  prepare  other  attacks,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  produce,  if  possible,  the  abortion  of  attacks 
whenever  warnings  occur.  The  treatment  to  obtain . 
such  an  abortion  varies  with  the  kind  of  warning. 
In  cases  in  which  a  real  aura  exists  many  means 
can  be  employed  with  the  greatest  benefit.  The 
writer  long  since  showed  that  the  old-fashioned 
mode  of  prevention  of  attacks,  consisting  in  the 
application  of  a  ligature  round  a  limb,  acts  not 
as  the  Galenic  doctrine  supposed  that  it  did,  that 
is,  by  barring  the  way  to  something  going  up  to 
the  brain ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  doing  just  the 
reverse,  that  is,  by  sending  an  irritation  towards  or 
rather  to  the  nervous  centres.  The  writer  has  also 
shown  that  the  ligature  need  not  be  left  applied, 
and  that  a  greater  success  is  obtained  by  tying 
suddenly  and  very  quickly  a  handkerchief  or  a 
band,  and  repeating  this  tying  several  times  in 
succession,  than  by  applying  th  e  ligature  even  very 
tightly  and  leaving  it  so.  He  has  also  demon- 
strated : — 1st.  That  the  ligature  can  do  good  even 
when  applied  on  another  limb  than  that  where 
the  aura  is  felt,  although  it  is  usually  more  effi- 
cacious on  the  latter ;  and  2nd.  That  pinching  or 
striking  the  skin,  or  irritating  its  nerves  by  heat, 
by  cold,  by  galvanism,  or  by  repeated  pricks  with 
a  needle,  -will  generally, do  as  much  good  as  the 
ligature. 

In  those  cases  in  which  an  involuntary  mus- 
cular contraction  takes  place  before  an  attack — 
that  is  before  the  loss  of  consciousness — one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  to  produce  an  abortion 
of  the  fit  is  to  draw  forcibly  pn  the  contracted 
muscles,  so  as  to  elongate  them.  For  instance, 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  unconsciousness  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
drawing  the  chin  towards  one  shoulder,  turning 
forcibly  and  rapidly  the  head  towards  the  opposite 
shoulder,  gives  in  most  cases  a  very  good  chance 
of  checking  completely  the  tendency  to  the  fit.  In 
case  of  contraction  of  the  fiexor  muscles  of  the 
forearm,  forcible  extension  of  the  hand  over  the 
fore-arm  may  succeed  in  preventing  the  attack. 
A  blow,  pressure,  or  friction  on  parts  where  some 
muscles  become  rigid,  may  have  the  same  favour- 
able effect. 

If  there  are  disturbances  of  breathing  among 
the  premonitory  symptoms,  the  inhalation  of 
ether  or  chloroform  may  prove  successful.    In 
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oases  of  laryngismus  similar  mearis,  or  the  cau- 
terisation of  the  fauces  ty  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  has  been  found  most  useful  by 
the  -writer.  The  use  of  anaesthetics  as  a  means 
of  warding  off  an  attack  is  too  much  neglected. 
By  the  help  of  ether  in  inhalations  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, with  Mr.  E.  Dunn,  in  preventing  an 
attack  in  a  patient  who  had  had  a  fracture  of 
the  arm  in  a  previous  seizure,  and  who  used  to 
have  a  fit  regularly  every  week,  A  whole  week 
was  gained  in  that  way.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
currence of  attacks  has  been  warded  off  by  giving 
chloroform  or  ether  (by  inhalation)  to  patients 
who  had  had  the  first  of  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  a  series  of  many  fits.  There  is,  in 
cases  in  which  a  fit  is  expected,  a  considerable 
chance  of  preventing  it  by  etherisation  or  ehlo- 
roformisation. 

According  to  the  kind  of  warning  and  to  its 
seat  one  means  or  another  out  of  a  very  large 
number  (only  some  of  which  we  shall  mention), 
ought  to  be  used.  An  emetic,  a  purgative,  a 
stimulant,  the  immersion  of  the  two  hands  in 
hot  water,  the  application  of  a  lump  of  ice  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  or  between  the  shoulder-blades, 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  solution  of  Jj  of 
a  grain  of  atropine  with  5  of  a  grain  of  morphine, 
powdered  asamm  taken  as  snuif,  a  dose  of  25 
grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral,  the  inhalation  ot 
a  small  dose  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  extremely  rapid 
and  ample  voluntary  respiratory  movements  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  jumping,  running  for  at  least 
ten  minutes,  reading  very  loud  and  fast— such 
are  some  of  the  means  which  we  have  found  to 
be  the  most  successful. 

The  second  point  of  importance  about  treat- 
ment is  to  try  to  discover  a  part  of  the  body 
which  can  by  irritation  give  rise  to  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  an  attack,  or  even  to  an  attack  it- 
self. If  such  a  part  is  discovered,  counter- 
irritation  of  some  kind  is  to  be  applied  there. 
Our  remarks  must  be  confined  to  saying,  that 
hard  pressure  on  certain  parts  of  the  head,  the 
spine,  the  breast,  the  abdomen,  or  the  limbs, 
has  in  a  number  of  cases  produced  an  attack  or 
some  symptoms  of  it.  We  have  seen  the  passage 
of  a  galvanic  current  produce  the  same  effect.  In 
such  cases  a  blister  or  other  local  application  has 
done  good  in  diminishing  the  violence  or  frequency 
of  attacks,  and  even,  in  a  few  instances,  helped 
notably  to  a  cure. 

The  modes  of  treatment  of  epilepsia  gravior  or 
mitior  which  chiefly  deserve  to  be  noticed  are 
the  following : — 

Against  idiopathic  epilepsy  the  most  powerful 
means  consists  in  the  simultaneous  use  of  some 
tonic  remedy  (such  as  strychnine  or  arsenic)  in 
a  solution  to  be  taken  after  meals  ;  and  of  a  mix- 
ture composed. more  or  less  like  the  following: — 

R  Fotassii  iodidi,  Sj. 
Potassii  bromidi,  Sj. 
Ammonii  bromidi,  3ii]'. 
VotasssB  bicarbonatis,  3j. 
Tinct.  calumb^  f.  3]'. 
Aquie  destiilatse  f.  Jvj. 

Of  this  solution  may  be  given  to  adults  four 
doses  a  day,  three  of  one  teaspoouful  each  before 
meals,  and  the  fourth  of  three  teaspoonfuls  at 
bed-time  with  as  much  water  as  desired.  Ac- 
oording  to  many  circumstances  the  dose  of  one 
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or  another  of  the  ingredients  is  to  be  changea. 
For  example,  if  the  petit^mal  exists  alone,  o_" 
coexists  with  the  complete  epilepsy,  the  dose  of 
the  bromide  ef  ammonium  must  be  larger,  and 
that  of  the  other  bromide  diminished.  If  there 
is  a  weak  pulse  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
is  to  be  substituted  for  the  bicarbonate  of  potash. 
In  the  writer's  work  on  functional  nervous 
affections  aU  the  rules  relating  to  that  mixture 
are  given,  and  we  will  only  say  now  that  iiB 
use  is  by  far  more  beneficial  than  that  of  any  of 
its  ingredients  alone  or  of  two  of  them.  Two 
essential  rules  are  to  be  followed  when  either 
such  a  mixtiure  or  any  of  the  many  bromides  is 
employed  against  epilepsy ;  the  first  is,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  interruption  whatever  in  the  use  of 
sudi  remedies,  as  the  whole  benefit  that  may  have 
been  obtained  maybe  lost  at  once  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  even  only  a  few  days ;  the  second  is 
that  the  treatment  must  be  persevered  with  for 
at  least  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
last  attack.  There  is  no  marked  harm  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  from  a  prolonged  use 
of  a  mixture  like  the  above ;  many  patients 
have  taken  it  for  several  years,  and  some  for 
six,  eight,  or  ten  years  without  any  marked  had 
effect. 

Idiopathic  epilepsy  (either  the  complete  or  the 
incomplete,  timt  is  the  petit-mal)  has  been  enc- 
cessfnlly  treated  (very  rarely  cured,  but  often 
benefited)  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  remedies. 
Judging  by  his  own  experience,  the  writer  names, 
as  the  most  powerful,  atropine  and  the  anuno- 
niated  sulphate  of  copper.  Although  not  able 
generally  to  produce  as  much  and  especially  as 
prompt  a  good  effect  as  the  above  mixture,  these 
two  remedies  have  the  superiority  over  this  mix- 
ture that  they  need  not  be  constantly  used,  and 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  continuing  to  employ 
them  longer  than  eight  or  ten  months  after  the 
last  attack.  Next  in  importance  after  the  three 
means  spoken  of,  will  come  the  cotyledon  umbili- 
cus, the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  zinc  preparations, 
especially  the  bromide  of  zinc. 

The  other  forms  of  epilepsy  require  prettymuch 
the  same  modes  of  internal  treatment ;  but,  of 
course,  according  to  the  cause  of  each  form  some 
special  means  should  be  employed.  In  the  above 
prescription  the  dose  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
must  become  as  large  as  that  of  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  when  syphilis  is  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  epilepsy,  and,  if  needed,  mercury  should 
be  administered  also.  If  epilepsy  depends  on 
some  visceral  affection  it  is  clear  that  the  treat- 
ment should  be  directed  against  that  afiection. 
But  if  the  liver  is  diseased  from  some  influence 
of  malaria  the  sulphate  of  quinine  should  not  be 
given,  as  it  is  almost  always  a  bad  remedy  against 
epilepsy,  often  more  hurtful  than  it  can  be  useful. 
Arsenic  then  should  be  the  remedy  used  against 
the  sequelae  of  fever  and  ague.  If  quinine  must 
be  employed  in  cases  of  clearly  periodical  epi- 
lepsy, the  valerianate  should  be  given  rather  than 
the  sulphate. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  do  not  name  iron 
among  the  remedies  against  epilepsy.  The  writer's 
experience  shows  that  in  most  cases  iron  is  rather 
harmful  than  useful.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy allied  with  or  caused  by  chlorosis  or  con- 
siderable ansemia  that  its  good  effect  is  oftei 
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very  marked.  Even  then,  -we  have  sometimes 
found  manganese  more  serviceable.  There  is, 
however,  one  salt  of  iron — ^the  citrate — which, 
although  less  powerful  against  a  deficiency  of 
blood-globules,  is  however  less  apt  to  give  rise 
to  attacks  than  are  most  ferruginous  preparations 
in  a  number  of  cases. 

Of  other  internal  remedies,  cod-liver  oil  if 
well  borne  is  certainly  useful,  especially  against 
the  petU-mal.  The  importance  of  giving  simul- 
taneously with  the  bromides  either  arsenic 
or  strychnine  has  been  already  mentioned.  Ar- 
senic alone  can  do  much  against  any  form  of 
epilepsy,  perhaps  chiefly  against  petit-mal,  but 
the  writer  does  not  personally  know  of  a  single 
case  of  cure  by  its  use.  Strychnine  can  also 
alone  do  good,  but  less  than  arsenic.  Digitalis 
or  digitaline  have  been  creditedas  having  effected 
cures  ;  so  have  turpentine  and  a  number  of  other 
medicines.  The  writer  has  obtained  only  a  very 
dmited  good  from  the  use  of  digitalis  or  tur- 
pentine. As  regards  the  curative  influence  of  the 
nitrite  of  amyl,  it  is  yet  subjudice. 

From  counter-irritation  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  expected.  Ice  (not  in  a  bag)  the  actual  cautery, 
blisters,  &c.,  applied  to  the  back  part  of  the  neck 
and  between  the  shoulder-blades,  are  most  useful 
in  any  form  of  epilepsy,  especially  when  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  headache  and  considerable  heat 
in  the  head.  When  attacks  are  very  violent  and 
frequent,  there  is  some  good,  and  at  times  a  de- 
cided amelioration  to  be  obtained  from  croton  oil 
applications  on  a  great  part  of  the  shaved  head. 
Setons  and  issues  very  rarely  do  any  good,  and 
often  weaken  and  irritate. 

A  circular  blister  round  a  limb,  a  flnger  or  a 
toe,  is  most  useful  in  cases  of  an  aura  starting 
from  those  parts.  It  is  known  that  in  such 
cases  a  nerve  has  been  divided,  sometimes  with 
great  success.  Of  more  serious  operations,  there 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  completely  rejected, 
unless  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intracranial  aneurism  on  the  carotid 
artery  or  one  of  its  branches,  namely,  the  liga- 
ture of  that  artery  in  the  cervical  region.  Al- 
though beneficial  in  a  few  cases  it  i.s  a  dangerons 
operation,  and  much  inferior  to  many  othec 
means  of  treatment.  Trepanning  the  cranium, 
except  on  clear,  rational  ground,  is  certainly 
to  be  avoided,  although  it  has  in  a  few  such 
cases  cured  or  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  But  when  the  attacks  are  ex- 
tremely violent  and  frequent,  especially  if  they 
seem  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient,  and 
when  there  is  a  clear  evidence  of  pressure 
exerted  on  the  brain,  that  operation,  which  in 
such  cases  has  often  been  useful,  ought  to  be 
resorted  to,  after  the  failure  of  other  means. 
Laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  are  to  be  rejected, 
except  in  those  instances  in  which  the  operation 
would  have  to  be  performed  even  if  there  were 
no  epilepsy.  In  cases  of  laryngeal  epilepsy  the 
writer  has  found  the  cauterisation  of  the  fauces 
and  of  the  larynx  itself  with  a  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  a  very  useful  means,  and  even 
in  one  case  a  means  of  complete  and  persistent 
cure. 

_  During  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  excepting  what 
simple  common  sense  suggests,  there  is  very 
little  to  be  done.    Pressure  on  one  or  on  both 
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carotid  arteries,  -which  we  now  know  to  act  on 
account  of  the  accompanying  pressure  on  the  par 
vagum  and  on  the  cervical  sympatiietic  nerves, 
will  sometimes  considerably  shorten  an  attack, 
especially  if  there  is  violent  action  of  the  heart. 
At  the  time  convulsions  cease,  the  tongue  ought 
to  be  drawn  forward  and  the  head  of  the  patient, 
if  not  his  body,  turned  sideways,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  covering  of  the  larynx  by  the  half-paralysed 
tongue.  No  other  interference  at  all  with  the 
patient  should  be  the  rule  after  the  attack. 

C.  E.  Beo-wn-Seqtjaed. 

EPILEPTIFORM )       -d  ^  i.-  e    .x, 

EPILEPTOID        1  — I'a'^k'ig    of    *« 

characters  of  epilepsy ;  terms  generally  applied 
to  convulsions.     See  Convulsions. 

EPILEPTIC  IlirSAIiriTT.— The  different 
classifications  of  mental  diseases  agree  generally 
in  making  a  separate  division  of  the  intellectual 
derangement  related  to  epilepsy.  This  latter 
ranksprominentlyamong  the  predisposing  causes 
of  insanity,  but  has  not  been  found  to  proceed 
from  it,  unless  the  epileptiform  convulsions  ob- 
served with  the  majority  of  mental  affections  be 
improperly  regarded  as  epilepsy.  Evidently, 
the  fits  of  petit  mai  are  associated  with  insanity 
more  frequently  than  even  the  most  violent  of 
grand  mal ;  however,  from  this  association  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  currently  believed, 
that  insanity  should  be  a  mere  consecutive  acci- 
dent of  the  fit.  Ealret,  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile the  views  on  the  subject  put  forward  by 
French  alienists,  asserts  that  insanity  chiefly 
occurs  as  a  consequence  of  epileptic  attacks  re- 
curring at  short  intervals  after  a  prolonged  sus- 
pension of  the  disease^which  is  very  true.  Yet, 
insanity  may  besides  break  out  after  nocturnal 
attacks,  or  seizures  of  petit  mal,  without  any 
relation  whatever  to  the  length  of  their  suspen- 
sion, or  number ;  and  mania — usually  of  the  most 
furious  character — may  also  appear  as  a  fore- 
runner instead  of  the  sequel  of  the  fit;  or  it  may 
originate  with  the  very  first  epileptic  seizure 
and  recur  continually  thereafter.  Lastly,  the 
existence  of  epilepsy  and  paralysis  brings  about, 
from  the  beginning,  a  gradual  though  obvious 
impairment  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  ■which 
becomes  exacerbated  by  the  fits,  and  terminates 
in  dementia.  No  less  open  to  objection  is  the 
kindred  nature  of  the  physical  and  psychical 
manifestations  of  epilepsy,  admitted  by  Falret, 
to  establish  thereupon  the  intellectual  petit  mal 
and  the  intellectual  grand  mal.  The  first  cor- 
respond with  the  incoherent  and  violent  state 
described  as  furious  mania.  The  second  may 
continue  from  several  hours  to  several  days,  con- 
stituting an  intermediate  condition  between  the 
irregularities  of  -character  which  attend  the  fit, 
and  the  highest  disturbance  of  the  furious  mania- 
cal seizures.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  of 
mind  epileptics  recall  to  their  memory  the  painful 
past  impressions,  which  spontaneously  spring  up 
in  their  imagination,  always  the  same  at  every 
new  access,  and  give  themselves  up  to  instanta- 
neous, sudden .  acts  of  violence.  After  such  fit 
of  violence,  the  epileptic  either  quickly  returns 
to  himself,  regaining  his  consciousness  and  ren- 
dering an  imperfect  account  of  his  misdeeds,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  he  escapes,  running  away  in  a 
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bowildoied  and  greatly  agitated  condition.  In 
either  case  tlie  confusion,  if  not  the  complete 
ohlivion  of  Vhat  has  happened,  is  almost  always 
a  striking  essential  feature  of  this  mental  state, 
so  much  resembling  the  atrakening  from  a  dread- 
ful dream.  The  foregoing  phenomena  are,  indeed, 
exhibited  by  the  insane  epileptic ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  intelhctiud  grand  mal  and 
the  intellectual  petit  mal,  and  their  respective 
reference  to  the  physical  paroxysms  of  epilepsy, 
supposed  by  Falret,  implies  an  essential  connec- 
tion which  is  far  from  being  constant.  The  most 
fearful  fits  of  rsige,  or  frenzy,  may  follow  the 
petit  mal,  or  may  burst  out  without  any  visible 
attack  at  all,  while  nocturnal  fits,  or  petit  mal 
and  grand  mal,  recurring  separately  or  together, 
may  often  herald  a  harmless  insanity  with  the 
highest  degree  of  melancholia  with  stupor,  with- 
out the  least  violent  reaction — ^which,  as  set 
forth  by  Falret,  should  exclusively  occur  upon 
the  physical  grand  mal.  In  other  common  in- 
stances, the  epileptic,  without  any  dejection  or 
stupor,  but  excessively  disposed  to  react  violently 
on  the  slightest  moral  or  physical  incitation,  talks 
and  acts  coherently,  in  an  apparently  rational 
manner,  but  actually  without  any  appreciation 
whatever  of  his  outward  relations — a  strange 
state  that  may  occur  along  with  diurnal  or  noc- 
turnal fitS)  or  irrespective  of  any  manifest  physi- 
cal paroxysm,  as  the  only  exponent  of  the  epi- 
leptic malady.  For  all  these  reasons,  instead  of 
attempting  to  establish  an  immediate  relation 
of  cause  to  effect — which  cannot  be  proved — 
between  the  psychical  and  physical  paroxysms, 
it  is  safer  to  regard  epileptic  insanity,  or,  using 
a  more  adequate  term,  cerebral  epilepsy — as  one 
of  the  manifestations  per  se  of  the  spasmodic 
neurosis,  recognising  its  essential  source,  not  in 
this  or  that  kind  of  fits,  nor  in  their  frequency, 
but  in  the  very  pathogenetic  elements  of  the 
disease.  Unconsciousness,  with  an  excessive 
reflex  susceptibility,  displays  itself  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  cerebral  epilepsy,  capable  of 
occurring  either  alone,  or  coupled  with  any 
other  form  of  the  epileptic  malady,  preceded 
sometimes  by  an  aura,  identical  to  that  which 
may  foretell  other  attacks. 

DESOEipnoN. — Assuming  the  practical  view 
above  maintained,  it  is  readily  observed  that  epi- 
leptic insanity — like  every  other  variety  of  in- 
sanity— manifests  itself  under  an  intermittent,  a 
remittent,  and  a  confimtom  form. 

The  intermittent  form  is  characterised  by 
periodical  attacks,  breaking  out  at-  irregular  in- 
tervals, either  before  or  after  the  fits,  which, 
moreover,  often  explode  as  though  they  were  an 
intercurrent  accident  of  the  maniacal  seizure. 
When  this  latter  directly  follows  the  grand 
mal,  the  patient  instantly  passes  from  the  clonic 
stage  of  the  fit  into  the  maniacal,  without  any 
intermediate  period  of  sleep  or  coma.  The  inter- 
mittent attacks  of  cerebri  epilepsy  rarely  last 
less  than  two  or  three  hours ;  they  may  be  de- 
veloped one  or  more  days  after  instead  of  closely 
accompanying  the  fits,  and  ordinarily  have  then 
a  longer  duration;  or,  again,  the  intellectual 
disorder  may  reach  its  most  dreadful  stage 
without  any  spasmodic  fit  being  seen  or  sus- 
pected. Morel  proclaims  that  in  these  cases  the 
occurrence  of  convulsions  never  fails  to  disclose 


the  true  nature  of  the  insanity,  as  such  patients 
ultimately  arrive  at  the  convulsive  tit  and  die. 
This,  however,  is  too  absolute  a  statement,  for 
undoubted  cases  of  cerebral  epilepsy  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  without  the  supervention  of 
any  spasms  in  the  final  state  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, the  patient  sinking  into  a  profound  coma, 
but  sometimes  executing  automatically  in  this 
insensible  state  the  same  movement  of  the  head, 
or  some  other  habitual  gesture.  It  is  in  inter- 
mittent cerebral  epilepsy  that  unconscionsnesa 
appears  most  strikingly,  although  no  reference 
has  been  hitherto  made  to  its  clinical  or  far- 
reaching  medico-legal  significance,  nor  to  the 
explanation  it  furnishes  to  the  strange  oblivion 
or  amnesia,  so  peculiar  to  epileptics  after  the 
commission  of  their  criminal  acts.  Eeligions 
monomania  and  erotomania  are  common  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  intermittent  cerebral  epilepsy. 
However,  the  peculiar  disposition  to  wander  about 
in  an  aimless  manner,  the  volubility  and  instan- 
taneous changes  characteristic  of  the  deportment 
of  individuals  labouring  under  this  stage,  maybe 
transformed  into  an  opposite  manner  of  acting, 
the  epileptic  then  remaining  for  hours  or  days 
entirely  motionless  and  silent,  with  a  sullen  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  in  a  physical  and  mental 
condition  which  almost  verges  on  catalepsy,  and 
involimtarily  passing  his  urine  and  excrements, 
like  those  suffering  from  stupidity  or  melancholia 
attonita. 

No  complete  recovery  of  intellectual  sound- 
ness takes  place  between  the  paroxysms  or 
maniacal  exacerbations  of  remittent  epileptic 
insanity.  In  the  contirmous  form  the  mental 
trouble  persists  throughout,  not  essentially  modi- 
fied by  the  recurrence  of  the  fits.  In  either 
instance  dementia,  imbecility,  or  a  range  of 
symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of  general 
paresis,  is  more  noticeable  than  the  uncon^ 
sciousness  with  high  irritability  and  sudden 
violent  acts  observed  in  the  intermittent  eases. 
The  remittent  and  continuous  forms  offer  no  em- 
barrassment as  to  their  diagnosis,  and  aSbid, 
upon  close  examination,  the  most  typical  exam- 
ples of folie  circulaire. 

The  intermittent  cerebral  epilepsy,  which 
occurs  in  no  proximate  connection  with  aay 
fit  of  grand  mal  or  petit  mal,  corresponds  to 
the  larvated  epilepsy  of  Morel,  intellectual  epi- 
lepsy of  Maudsley,  psychical  epilepsy  of  Kraft- 
Ebing ;  and  most  of  the  cases  of  the  so-ealled 
instinctive  mania  (manie  sans  delire),  and  of 
mania  transitoria  also  belong  to  this,  category. 
The  main  points  to  observe  in  this  perplexing 
aspect  of  the  spasmodic  neurosis  are  the  follovr- 
ing: — Cerebral  epilepsy  implies  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  epileptic  malady,  but  may  and  does 
nevertheless  appear  at  any  time  throughout  its 
progress,  even  when  it  has  been  developed  in  a 
sort  of  hidden  or  larvated  manner.  The  dis- 
crimination between  larvated  epilepsy  and  other 
forms  of  intermittent  mania  is  rendered  easy  by  a 
reliable  account  of  the  antecedents  of  the  patient 
The  demonstration  of  parents  stained  with  any 
constitutional  nervous  disease,  or  addicted  to  in- 
temperance, an  extreme  susceptibility  to  anger, 
with  strange  peculiarities  of  character,  moral 
depravity,  and  a  more  or  less  dwarfed  deTelop- 
ment  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  addition  to 
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'Jie  onset  of  fits  during  infancy,  or  adolescence, 
and  subsequent  yertigo  or  fainting  fits  or  in- 
stantaneous absence  and  giddiness,  are  elements 
of  diagnosis  which  evince  the  true  epileptic 
nature  of  any  transitory,  instinctive,  or  mental 
disorder  that  has  recurred  without  variation, 
or  with  such  a  complete  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  paroxysms  as  we  notice  _  but  exoep- 
lionally  in  any  other  kind  of  mania.    The  at- 
tacks of  cerebral  epilepsy  recur  with  the  period- 
icity and  similar  premonitory  symptoms  peculiar 
to  other  epileptic  paroxysms.    When  displayed 
from  the  beginning,  as  after  traumatic  injury 
to  the  head,  syphilis,  &c.,  they  ordinarily  recur 
at  shorter  intervals  than  otherwise.    The  mani- 
festations  of  cerebral  epilepsy  are  never  soli- 
tary, they  involve  a  repetition  of  fits  of  men- 
tal or  physical  character.    Consequently,  such 
insanity,  as  already  advanced,  discloses  an  active 
but  not  ultimate  progress  of  the  epileptic  malady, 
and  hence  the  possibility  of  its  cure  or  relief. 
Epileptic  insanity  is   rarely   manifest   before 
puberty,  for  idiotcy  accompanies  congenital  epi- 
lepsy in  idiotic  epUeptica,  and  imbecility  the 
epilepsy  which  develops  itself  during  childhood 
in  epil^tio  imieailes.    There  is  a  clear  relation 
between  the  intensity  and  lengfi  of  the  epileptic 
insanity  and  the  impediment  to  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation, which  in  its  extreme  degrees  may  ter- 
minate in  meningitis.  G-iddiness  with  perspiration 
of  the  head,  sometimes  very  profuse,  and  epis- 
taxis,  are  symptoms   existing  during  or  imme- 
diately after    the    paroxysms.      The    cerebral 
congestion  is  further  betrayed  by  the  bloated  and 
livid  appearance  of  the  face;  the  injection  of  the 
conjunctivae,  with  a  thick  white  discharge  col- 
lected in  the  angles  of  the  eyelids ;  and  the  heavy 
look  of  the  patient.    The  pupils  during  the  ex- 
acerbations of  the  paroxysm — when  the  patient 
becomes  boisterous  and  violent,  exhibit  a  dilata- 
tion and  contraction,  like  that  which  may  last 
for  several   seconds  or  even   a  minute  after 
the  fits  of  petit  mal  or  grand  mal.    Slowness  of 
the  respiratory  activity,  with  marked  loss  of  its 
normal  relation  to  the  pulse,  is  regularly  detected 
in  every  case  where  the  epileptic  XaitV  has  become 
well  established,  as  also  an  increased  temperature 
of  the  skin  before  the  explosion  of  the  attack, 
ordinarily  attended  with  incontinence  of  urine 
when  it  takes  place  during  sleep  in  nocturnal 
epilepsy.    There  is  always  at  the  close  of  the 
fit  of  epileptic  insanity  a  period  of  sleep,  which 
effects  the  tiansition  to  a  sound  condition  of 
mind.     This  sleep  may  be  prolonged  several 
hours,  aciiompanied  by  a  heavy  breathing  or 
snoring,  which  makes  it  easily  mistaken  for  the 
sleep  of  drunkenness,  a  mistake  strongly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  quick  recovery  of  the  patient. 
Another  conspicuous  sign  of  epileptic  insanity  is 
the  epileptie  echo,  or  repetition  by  the  patient  of 
the  same  word  or  phrase  addressed  to  him,  or 
present  in  his  mind.    Eomberg  has  described 
the  echo  sign  as  indicative  of  softening  in  cere- 
bral diseases,  but  in  epilepsy  it  diiefly  evinces  a 
perverted  will.    The  phenomenon  renders  itself 
very  evident  in  the  writings  of  the  epUeptic  in- 
sane, even  during  the  very  occurrence   of  the 
fit,  thus  affording  confirmation  of  the  automatic 
repetition  of  motory  and  intellectual  acts  so 
peculiar  to  epilepsy. 
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Morbid  sensorial  phenomena  of  various  kinds 
existed  in  86  per  cent,  of  267  cases  of  epileptic 
insanity.  Hallucinations  of  hearing  were  re- 
corded in  62  per  cent,  of  the  said  number ;  of  sight 
in  63  per  cent. ;  of  hearing  and  sight  in  42  per 
cent. ;  of  smell  in  6  percent. ;  and  finally  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  showed  some  disturbance 
of  general  sensibility,  such  as  ansesthesia,  hy- 
persesthesia,  &c.  If  we  take  into  account  the 
almost  constant  occurrence  of  some  of  these  mor- 
bid sensations,  and  the  hypersesthetic  condition 
attending  epileptic  insanity,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  realise  the  manner  in  which  its  victims 
are  fascinated  by  the  feelings  they  experience, 
which  ordinarily  assume  the  most  frightful  and 
deceitful  character.  Whenever  we  have  data  for 
comparison,  we  shall  see  that  the  hallucinations 
of  hearing  are  the  most  frequent,  as  shown  by 
the  foregoing  statistics.  Morel  has,  with  great 
propriety,  insisted  on  the  unmistakable  character 
of  these  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and  the  piercing 
sudden  noises,  usually  heard  by  epileptics,  dif- 
fering entirely  from  the  noises  complained  of  by 
those  labouring  under  the  delirium  of  persecu- 
tions, which  always  lead  an  attentive  observer 
to  a  definite  diagnosis  of  cerebral  epilepsy. 

The  intellectual  aura,  which  like  precursory 
clouds  of  a  threatening  storm  may  anticipate  the 
outbreak  of  a  fit  of  cerebral  epilepsy,  is  an  acces- 
sory symptom  common  to  all  the  attacks,  already 
noticed  in  the  general  description.  In  regard 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  changes  which  cha- 
racterise epilepsy,  and  may  be  superinduced  from 
its  very  outset,  effacing — as  Maudsley  says — the 
moral  sense  as  it  effaces  the  memory,  there  is  one 
brief  remark  to  be  made.  Such  moral  depravity 
is  more  apt  to  occur  from  the  very  inception  of 
the  attacks,  when  epilepsy  is  induced  by  a  trau- 
matic injury  to  the  head;  its  appreciation  is 
beset  with  difiiculties,  and  although  these  morbid 
dispositions  do  not  constitute  a  state  of  insanity, 
they  must  place  the  epileptic — as  justly  declared 
by  Baillarger — ^beyond  the  common  rule,  and  ex- 
tenuate at  least  his  legal  responsibility. 

Lbqai,  Eelations. — Bearing  in  mind  the  reflex 
nature  of  the  physical  and  mental  phenomena 
inherent  in  epilepsy,  and  our  inability  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  reflex  actions,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  epileptics  should  be  regarded  irre- 
sponsible for  any  criminal  act  they  might  commit 
under  theinfluenoe  of  aparoxysm.  Those  familiar 
with  epUeptics  know  that  the  majority  have  no 
knowledge,  or  at  least  a  very  imperfect  idea,  of 
their  misdeeds,  such  state  of  unconsciousness  being 
the  chief  characteristic  of  epileptic '  insanity 
generally.  This  unconscious  cerebration  exhibits 
itself  in  a  high  degree  in  epilepsy,  but  is  not 
peculiar  to  it,  for  we  observe  it  more  or  less  in 
all  forms  of  insanity,  and  notably  in  somnambu- 
lism. Finally,  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  above- 
described  phenomena  is  indispensable  before  we 
can  fully  appreciate  or  decide  upon  the  nature 
of  any  act  perpetrated  during  an  alleged  condition 
of  epilepsy. 

The  reasons  here  briefly  presented  for  the  ir- 
responsibility of  confirmed  epileptics  prove  no 
less  forcibly  that  society,  in  its  turn,  must  be 
protected  from  their  misdeeds,  since  they  are 
unquestionably  the  most  dangerous  class  of  in- 
dividuals.   Theirefore  criminal  epileptics  should 
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never  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  until  Bufficlent 
time  has  elapsed  to  demonstrate  the  arrest  of 
their  malady,  upon  continued  observation  by  a 
competent  physician, 

Tbbatment. — The  treatment  of  epileptic  in- 
sanity does  not  differ  from  that  of  epilepsy  gene- 
rally {see  Efujsfst).  Let  it  be  simply  noticed 
that  ergotine  in  doses  of  three  to  six  grains,  and 
succus  conii  in  doses  of  three  drachms  to  one 
ounce,  in  often  repeated  doses,  'withcbunter-irri- 
tation  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  (seton  or 
cautery),  and  cold  shower-baths  or  packing,  are 
among  the  most  reliable  means  to  be  resorted  to, 
to  abate  or  prevent  the  great  excitement  of  the 
insane  epileptic.  M.  Cr.  Eceevsbiua. 

EPIPHOBA  {M,  upon,  and  <^ipu,  I  carry). 
A  flow  of  tears,  so  persistent  that  they  run  down 
the  cheek,  due  either  to  obstruction  of  the 
lachiymal  duct  or  to  excessive  secretion.  See 
liACHBTHAL  APFARATns,  Diseases  of. 

BPIPH YT A  {M,  upon,  and  ipvrhv,  a  plant). 
These  are  the  plant-like  organisms  foimd  on 
tho  skin,  and  its  appendages  or  on  mucous  sur- 
faces, the  so-called  vegetable-parasites,  originating 
certain  diseases,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  tinea 
and  thrush.  The  more  important  of  them  are  the 
Achorion,  Trichophyton,  and  Microsporon.  The 
achorion  Schoenleinii  is  the  vegetable  fungus 
which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  crusts  of  favus, 
and  belongs  to  the  group  of  Oidise.  The  tricho- 
phyton is  the  dermatophyte  of  tinea  and  sycosis, 
and  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  hair  as  well 
as  in  the  epidermis.  The  microsporon,  termed 
Kpidermophyton  by  Bazin,  is  the  parasitic  fungus 
of  phytosis  versicolor.  Both  the  latter  are  mem- 
bers of  the  group  of  Torulacese.  See  Efifsttic 
Skin-Diseases,  and  Asqthjb.    Ebasuus  Wilson. 

EPIPHYTIC  SKIW-DISEASES,— 
Synon.  :  Vegetable  parasitic  skin-diseases ; 
Jhiea ;  Dermatophytic  diseases. 

Definition. — Epiphytic  diseases  are  diseases 
due  to  the  attack  upon  the  integuments  of  para- 
sitic fungi. 

Descbiftion. — Speaking  generally  it  may  be 
said  that  an  epiphytic  disease  consists  of  three 
component  elements — (a)  a  soil  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  attacking  epiphyte ;  (4)  the  grow- 
ing epiphyte  itself ;  and  (c)  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  skin-tissues  by  the  development  and 
increase  amongst  them  of  the  epiphyte. 

Epiphj/tio  SoU. — As  regards  the  soil  it  is 
difficult  to  exactly  describe  it,  but  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  young,  those  whose  assimila- 
tion is  at  fault,  the  lymphatic,  and  fair  childron, 
furnish  a  soil  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  vegetable  parasites. 

JBe  Epiphyte. — The  epiphyte  itself  consists  of 
reproductive  cellular  bodies  called  conidia  or 
sometimes  spores,  formed  of  an  outer  envelope 
composed  of  cellulose,  and  an  inner  membrane 
or  utricle,  enclosing  granules  floating  in  a  liquid, 
and  mycelial  tilaments.  The  spores  are  round 
(as  in  tinea  tonsurans)  or  oval  (as  in  favus). 
having  an  average  diameter  of  "006  mm.,  and 
furnished  in  most  cases  with  a  nucleus.  These  co- 
nidia are  double-contoured,  solitary,  or  arranged 
in  rows,  or  massed  in  groups  (tinea  versicolor). 
The  mycelial  threads  vary  somewhat  in  appear- 
ance ;  they  may  be  fine  transparent  laments,  or 
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large  distinct  double-walled  tubes.  They  are 
jointed  by  real  dissepiments,  and  more  or  less  con- 
stricted, and  contain  granules  and  cells,  whilst 
the  terminal  filaments  bear  various  forms  of 
fructification.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  stroma, 
made  up  of  a  number  of  very  small  granules, 
resulting  from  tho  subdivision  of  the  granules  and 
cells  in  the  interior  of  the  filaments,  and  evex  of 
the  conidia.  Some  question  the  vegetable  nature 
of  these  fungus-elements,  and  aver  that  they  ro> 
present  a  granular  degeneration  of  normal  skin- 
structure  ;  but  no  transitional  stages  have  been 
discovered  betwixt  the  two  structures.  Further, 
these  fungi  can  be  made  to  develop  the  character- 
istic fructification  of  the  common  moulds  of  un- 
doubted vegetable  nature,  and  similar  fungi  occiu* 
in  situations — as  the  hard  structure  of  coralB,&c. 
— in  which  they  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
any  kind  of  epithelial  or  other  animal  tissue, 
Conidia  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  fatty  gra- 
nules and  vice  versd.  But  the  former  refract  light 
strongly,  are  nucleated,  and  unaffected  by  ether  m 
the  least  degree. 

Effects. — Concerning  the  effects  induced  by 
their  growth  in  the  skin,  it  may  be  said  that 
fungi  act  like  ordinary  irritants,  inducing  in- 
fiammation  of  the  skin ;  and  as  the  fangi  grow 
equally  in  all  directions  from  a  given  centre, 
the  eruption  is  usually  circular.  Its  signs  are 
most  marked  at  the  circumference,  where  the 
fungus  is  in  its  most  active  state ;  but,  in  ad- 
dition, the  fungus  invades  tho  epithelial  tis- 
sues ;  grows  downwards  into  the  foUicIeii, 
causing  irritation  and  effusion  therein;  then  gra/- 
dually  attacks  the  hairs  or  hair-shafts,  absorbing 
their  moisture,  separating  the  component  fibres, 
and  causing  the  hairs  to  become  thickened, 
more  or  less  opaque,  twisted,  uneven  in  size 
along  the  shaft,  and  brittle,  so  that  they  easily 
break.  Nothing  but  the  growth  of  fung^  in  them 
can  produce  the  disease  of  the  hair  observed  in 
the  epiphytic  diseases. 

Vaeieties. — There  are  seven  clinical  varieties 
of  undoubted  epiphytic  diseases,  and  an  ad- 
ditional one,  about  which  great  difference  of 
opinion  has  been  expressed.  The  seven  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Tinea  favosa  or  favus,  or  honeycomb  ring- 
worm, caused  by  the  achorion  SchoiUeinU, 

2.  Jli»ea  io««Mro»s  (ordinary  ringworm  of  the 
scalp),  the  fungus  occurring  in  connection  with 
it  being  termed  trichophyton  tonsurans. 

3.  Tinea  kerUm,  a  modification  of  the  last- 
named,  having  the  same  parasite,  and  being; 
characterisied  by  inflammatory  prominence  of 
the  follicles,  and  exudation  therefrom  of  viscid 
fluid. 

4.  Tinea  circinata  (ordinary  ringworm  of  the 
body),  including  the  ringworms  of  Oriental 
places, — ^Burmese,  Chinese,  Indian  ringworm, 
&c.,  having  the  same  parasite  as  tinea  tonsurans, 
and  only  differing  from  it  essentially  in  the  fact 
of  its  occurrence  on  the  non-hairy  parts, 

5.  Tinea  sycosis,  or  ringworm  of  the  beard ; 
the  parasite  being  microsporon  mentagraphgtes. 

6.  T^Tua  versicolor  or  phytosis  versicolor,  the 
chloasma  of  English  writers ;  the  parasite  of 
which  is  microsponm  fwfur. 

7.  Onychia  parasitica  or  onychomycosis,  para- 
sitic disease  of  the  nails,  caused  by  the  growth 
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in  the  nail  of  tha  fungus  of  tinea  tonsurans  or 
tinea  favosa ;  in  other  -words,  the  tnohophyton 
or  the  aehorion.  ,,      ,• 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  disease 
known  asiineadecalvans  was  parasitic  and  caused 
by  the  growth  of  the  microsporon  Audouinii,  but 
this  is  at  present  a  disputed  point.  See  Alopecia. 

These  several  varieties  of  tinea  will  be  de- 
scribed in  detail  under  that  heading. 

Teeatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  in 
parasitic  disease  consist  in  improving  the  tone 
of  the  nutrition,  and  in  bringing  parasiticides 
into  contact  with  the  fungus-elements,  so  as 
to  ensure  their  destruction ;  the  latter,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  when  the  fungi 
are  imbedded  deep  in  the  hair-follicle,  or  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  shafts  of  the  hairs  of  the 
scalp,    flee  Tinea.  Tilbtoy  Fox. 

EPIPLOITIS  (htlirXoov,  the  omentum). — 
Inflammation  of  tlie  epiploon  or  great  omen- 
tum.   See  Pekiton^um,  Diseases  of. 

EPISPADIAS  {IttX,  upon,  and  oireico,  I 
draw). — A  malformation  of  the  penis,  in  which 
the  urethra  opens  on  its  upper  surface.  See 
Penis,  Diseases  of. 

EPISPASTICS  (^1,  upon,  and  (r5ri£a),Idraw). 
Substances  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  are 
capable  of  producing  a  blister,    flee  Cohntek- 

XBnlTANTS. 

EPISTAXIS  {M,  upon,  and  ariQa,  I  drop). 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  ^istaxis ;  Ger.  Ndsenbluten. 

Definition. — Epistaxis  signifies  a  bleeding 
&om  the  nose. 

JEtiolooy. —  Epistaxis  is  either  traumatic  or 
idiopaihic. 

The  traumatic  form  may  be  occasioned  by 
'  ".lolent  sneezing,  by  snuffing  up  irritating  sub- 
kitances,  or  by  direct  violence  ;  but  in  these  cases 
there  frequently  appear  to  be  general  or  local 
predisposing  causes,  to  account  for  the  readiness 
with  which  it  occurs,  such  as  a  hsemorrhagic 
diathesis,  an  inflammatory  or  congestive  hyper- 
emia, or  some  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  idiopathic  form  of  epistaxis  frequently 
occurs  in  children,  particularly  boys,  just  before 
or  about  the  ago  of  puberty,  and  in  girls  as  a 
form  of  vicarious  menstniation.  Epistaxis  may 
be  one  of  the  forms  of  bleeding  in  persons  of 
hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  in  which  case  it  is  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  difficulty.  Occurring  in  advanced 
life,  it  may  he  indicative  of  over-distension  or 
obstruction  of  the  cerebral  venous  system  from 
chronic  Bright's  or  cardiac  disease ;  and  the 
blood  whidi  flows  is  then  often  venous  in  ap- 
pearance. Occasionally  it  occurs  as  a  spontaneous 
relief  to  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  in 
which  form  the  blood  generally  proceeds  from 
one  nostril  only.  In  other  instances  epistaxis 
is  connected  with  serious  disorder  of  the  blood, 
as  in  the  specific  fevers.  Thus  it  is  often  asso- 
ciated from  the  outset  with  remittent,  enteric, 
typhus,  or  scarlet  fever,  and  is  indeed  regarded 
in  some  degree  as  pathognomonic  of  enteric 
fever,  It  may  also  attend  scurvy,  purpura  hse- 
morrhagica,  splenic  disease,  pysemia,  and  erysi- 
pela8,_  being  a  sequence  of  the  septic  condition. 
In  its  passive  form,  epistaxis  is  often  associ- 
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ated  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  pleurisy, 
emphysema ;  or  with  ascites  or  ovarian  dropsy, 
on  account  of  pressuiffon  the  diaphragm  inducing 
a  stasis  of  the  venous  circulation.  It  may  occur 
spontaneously  from  exposure  either  to  great  cold 
or  great  heat,  or  a  sudden  change  from  cold  to 
heat,  or  from  the  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  as  in  going  up  high  mountains. 

Symptoms. — Hsemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  too 
familiar  to  demand  description  in  this  place. 
The  flow  of  blood  may  be  either  continuous  or 
drop  by  drop.  As  a  rule,  the  escape  of  blood  is 
from  one  nostril,  bleeding  from  both  being  rare. 
It  may  last  a  very  short  time,  or  for  some  hours, 
and  in  severe  instances  for  days,  causing  syncope^ 
or  even  being  attended  with  fatal  results.  It  is 
at  times  met  with  as  occurring  periodically. 

Diagnosis. — Epistaxis  must  not  be  confounded 
with  haemoptysis,  as  may  happen  if  the  epistaxis 
takes  place  posteriorly,  and  the  blood  passes  into 
the  mouth. 

Teeatment. — -"When  epistaxis  is  obviously  a 
salutary  process,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  a  good 
many  instances,  it  subsides  spontaneously ;  where 
it  occurs  frequently  and  severely,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  mechanical,  cutaneous,  and  internal 
remedies.  The  local  application  of  cold  in 
the  form  of  cold  water  or  iced  compresses  to 
the  nose,  neck,  or  forehead  is  most  useful,  acting 
as  these  agents  do  either  directly  or  by  inducing 
a  reflex  effect  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Simple 
pressure  upon  the  nostril,  or  upon  the  septum 
nasi,  by  compressing  the  bleeding  nostril  with 
the  finger  of  the  opposite  hand,  while  the  arm  of 
the  affected  side  is  raised  above  the  head,  is  the 
most  readily  practicable  and  effectual  of  all 
measures.  The  application  of  mustard  over  the 
stomach  or  upon  the  ankles  is  sometimes  success- 
ful. When  simple  means  fail,  astringents,  either 
in  the  form  of  solution  or  powders,  may  be  in- 
jected into  the  cavities,  or  applied  on  plugs  of 
lint  or  cotton-wool,  such  as  alum,  acetate  of  lead, 
the  salts  of  iron,  or  gallic  or  tannic  acid. 

Internally,  the  frequent  administration  in 
small  doses  of  tinctura  ferri  perohloridi,  tur- 
pentine, bromide  of  potassium,  or  belladonna  and 
quinine  may  be  necessary  in  eases  of  periodic 
attacks. 

In  -very  severe  cases  the  operation  of  plugging 
the  nares,  and  thereby  favouring  the  formation 
of  a  clot,  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  most  ready 
and  easiest  method  is  by  the  employnient  of  Bel- 
locq's  sound,  or  more  properly  canula.  If,  how- 
ever, this  instrument  be  not  at  hand,  a  catheter 
or  an  eyed  probe  should  be  threaded  with  a  stout 
silk  or  hemp  ligature,  and  pushed  along  the  floor 
of  the  nose,  until  it  protrudes  beyond  the  velum 
palati;  one  end  of  the  thread  should  now  be 
pulled  out  of  the  mouth  by  the  fingers  or  forceps, 
and  a  roll  of  lint  or  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  it, 
and  then  pushed  up  behind  the  velum.  The 
catheter  and  the  attached  thread  being  now  with- 
drawn through  the  nostril,  the  plug  is  pulled 
forcibly  against  the  posterior  nares,  and  by  the 
pressure  exerted  the  haemorrhage  can  generally 
be  arrested.  Edwaed  Belijvmt. 

EPISTHOTOHOS  {imtrifv,  forwards,  and 
Tiivie,  I  extend). — A  synonym  for  emprosthoto 
noe.    See  Emfbobihotonos. 
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EPITHELIOMA  (^t1,  upon,  BiWai,  I  grow 
— epithelium ;  and  i/iis,  like). — A  variety  of  can- 
cer, consisting  essentially  ef  epithelial  elements. 
See  Cahceb. 

EBITHELIUM,  Diseases  of. — ^The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  epithelium  must  be  separately  con- 
sidered, as  they  differ  in  their  pathological 
relations,  namely,  sqiiamous  and  cylindriccd  epi- 
thelium of  mucous  surfaces ;  ssrous  epithelium,  or 
endothelium ;  and  finally  spheroidal  or  glandular 
epithelium.  The  last  kind  ■will  be  better  treated 
of  under  the  heads  of  the  several  glands. 

A.  Diseases  of  Scjuamous  and  Cylindbical 
Epithelium. — 1.  Catarrhal  Inflammation. — 
Both  varieties  of  epithelium  occurring  on  mucous 
surfaces  are  subject  to  inflammation,  which 
usually  takes  what  is  called  the  catarrhal  form. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  is  characterised  by 
hyperjemia,  swelling  of  the  tissue,  rapid  pro- 
duction and  casting-off  of  cells,  and  increased 
production  of  the  normal  mucous  secretion  of 
the  parts,  without  the  production  of  any  coagu- 
lable  exudation,  or  any  layer  of  new  material. 
The  cells  thrown  off  are  partly  epithelial,  partly 
leucocytes  or  pus-cells.  The  secretion  contains 
mucin.  The  proportion  of  the  various  factors  of 
catarrhal  inflammation  varies  greatly,  sometimes 
hypersemia  with  swelling,  sometimes  cell-produc- 
tion, sometimes  fluid  secretion  predominating; 
and  these  differences  sometimes  mark  different 
degrees  or  stages  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
When  the  number  of  leucocytes  thrown  off  is 
very  large,  the  catarrh  becomes  purulent,  which 
differs  only  from  the  other  in  degree.  Catarrhal 
inflammation  is  the  ordinary  result  of  irritation 
applied  to  a  mucous  ■  surface ;  but  it  persists 
after  the  irritation  has  ceased,  and  has  a 
marked  tendency  to  become  chronic.  While  the 
chief  share  in  producing  and  maintaining  the 
phenomena  of  catarrh  must  be  referred  to  the 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  part  played  by  the  epithelial 
cells  in  these  processes  is  a  point  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance,  though  as  yet  imperfectly 
determined.  These  cells,  whether  squamous  or 
cylindrical,  enlarge  and  alter  in  shape,  while 
there  must  be  (since  so  many  are  shed)  a  rapid 
new  formation  of  them ;  but  the  seat  of  this 
new  formation,  whether  in  the  normal  or  the  pa^ 
thological  condition,  is  still  obscure.  Purther, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  swollen  epithelial  cells 
which  show  division  of  the  nuclei  or  partial 
division  of  the  cell  itself,  and  others  -which  show 
■within  their  substance  several  smaller,  round- 
ish bodies,  -with  the  general  character  of  young 
cells.  These  appearances  have  been  regarded 
as  indicating  (1)  multiplication  of  cells  by 
fission,  (2)  endogenous  cell-formation  within  the 
mother-cells,  and  (3)  the  origin  of  the  numerous 
pus-corpuscles  seen  on  the  inflamed  surface. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
ne-w  epithelial  cells  are  thus  formed.  By  others 
again  the  presence  of  pus-corpuscles  or  young 
cells  within  the  epithelial  cells  is  regarded  as 
an  unimportant  and  accidental  complication,  the 
young  cells  which  possess  the  power  of  migra- 
tion being  absorbed  into  the  protoplasm  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  originally 
formed  there.     The  production  of  vacuoles  or 
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spaces  in  the  altered  epithelial  elements  is  also 
explained  in  two  ways,  either  as  a  part  of  the 
process  of  cell-proliferation,  or  as  indicating 
partial  absorption  of  the  substance  of  the  cell. 
It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  still  uncertain, 
whether  epithelial  cells  do,  by  a  process  of  pro- 
liferation, give  rise  to  any  new  elements. 

2.  Croupous  Inflammation. — Croupous  in- 
flammation is  distinguished  by  showing,  in  addi- 
tion to  hypersemia  and  swelling,  the  production 
of  a  layer  of  new  material,  or  false  membrane, 
easily  detached  from  the  surface.  This  form  is 
usually,  if  not  exclusively,  seen  on  surfaces 
covered  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  as  in  the 
air-passages.  The  false  membrane,  composed, of 
fibrin  cementing  together  layers  of  detached 
epithelium  and  leucocytes,  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  any  alteration  of  the  epithelium  itself. 

Croupous  inflammation  of  epithelial  surfaces 
has  been  regarded  as  always  indicating  some 
specific  form  of  inflammation.  It  now  appears, 
however,  that  it  may  be  produced  by  simple 
irritation,  such  as  that  which  produces  the 
catarrhal  form,  provided  the  irritation  be  sulS- 
ciently  intense. 

3.  Diptheritio  Inflammation. — This  is  a 
name  used  with  much  variation  of  meaning,  bnt 
generally  to  signify  a  process  in  which  there  is 
production  of  a  false  membrane  closely  adherent 
to  the  epithelial  surface,  and  which  is  accom- 
panied by  some  degree  of  necrosis  or  gangrene. 
In  the  production  of  the  diphtheritic  false  mem- 
brane an  important  part,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  epithelium,  it  being  held  that  tbe  new 
material  which  appears  like  exuded  fibrin  ia 
really  produced  by  a  metamorphosis  (the  so-called 
fibrinoas  traneformatiori)  of  the  pavement  .epithe- 
lium. It  is  pretty  clear  that  when  this  condition 
occurs  on  surfaces  covered  with  this  variety  of 
epithelium  some  such  change  in  the  epithelium 
does  take  place,  but  not  that  the  membrane  is 
made  up  whoUy  or  even  in  any  large  degree  of 
such  altered  cells.  Moreover,  even  this  cannot 
be  clearly  traced  on  surfaces  covered  with  cylin 
drical  epithelium.  The  membranes  consist  in 
large  measure  of  cast-off  epithelium,  and  also(!i5 
the  writer  holds)  partly  of  fibrin,  though  the  pre- 
sence of  the  latter  constituent  is  denied  by  some 
authors.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  terms 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  infiammation,  as  hero 
used,  are  not  synonymous  with  the  diseases 
named  croup  and  diphtheria. 

4.  Patty  Degeneration. — It  is  very  common 
to  find  the  protoplasm  of  both  squamous  and 
cylindrical  epithelial  cells  dotted  with  oil'glo- 
bules,  so  much  so  that  this  must  be  considered 
normal,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  some  glandular 
epithelium  (as  kidney),  and  does  not  appear  to 
interfere  with  the  function  of  the  cells.  When 
the  fatty  change,  however,  is  extensive,  and 
more  especially  when  the  whole  body  of  the  cell 
is  opaque,  the  condition  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  fatty  degeneration  {see  Fatty  Deoeneeation). 
This  is  seen  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  alcohol- 
ism, in  poisoning  with  metals  or  phosphorus, 
and  in  cases  which  are  probably  nothing  more 
than  chronic  catarrh.  It  is  also  seen  in  tho 
alveolar  epithelium  in  pulmonary  emphysema. 
Fatty  degeneration  appears  in  epithelium  to  be 
a  process  leading  to  atrophv. 
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5.  Huoous  or  Colloid  Degeneration. — 
Epithelial  cells,  especially  in  parts  which  are 
naturally  adapted  to  the  production  of  mucus, 
particularly  cylindrical  epithelium,  are  liable 
to  undergo  a  form  of  degeneration  in  which  a 
portion  of  their  protoplasm  becomes  converted 
into  mucous  substance,  and  thus  liquefied.  Cells 
having  this  character  are  often  seen  in  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages,  but  the  change  does  not  appear  to  occur 
as  a  substantive  disease.  It  has  not  been  traced 
in  squamous  epithelium. 

6.  Albuminoid  (Waxy  or  Amyloid)  De- 
generation.— This  form  comparatively  rarely 
affects  epithelial  cells,  but  stiU  in  cases  of  albu- 
minoid disease  we  may  sometimes  find  that  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  intestines  is  stained  with 
iodine  in  the  characteristic  manner.  In  one  or 
two  cases  the  writer  has  observed  a  similar 
change  in  the  surface  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
and  even  the  bladder,  where  there  has  been 
albuminoid  disease  of  the  kidney. 

B.  Diseases  op  EsDOTHEajiTM. — The  single 
layer  of  flat  epithelium  found  on  serous  surfaces, 
which  differs  so  much  from  the  other  forms  as 
to  be  now  generally  known  by  another  name, 
endothelium,  differs  also  in  its  pathological  re- 
lations. 

1.  Catarrhal  Inflammation  is  unknown  on 
serous  membranes,  their  characteristic  form  of 
inflammation  being  exudative  and  fibrinous, 
corresponding  thus  to  the 

2.  Croupous  Inflammation  of  mucous  sur- 
faces. In  this  inflammation  the  endothelium 
does  not  necessarily  take  any  part,  though  when 
the  inflammation  is  once  established  the  endo- 
thelium is,  in  part,  simply  shed,  in  part  shows 
changes  of  a  proliferative  kind;  cell-division, 
multiplication,  and  endogenous  cell-formation 
being  observed  here  with  less  ambiguity  (as  it 
appears  to  the  writer)  than  in  the  epithelium  of 
mucous  surfaces.  Similar  changes  appear  to 
occur  in  chronic  inflammation  of  serous  sur- 
faces, and  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fibrous  adhesions  between  opposing 
surfaces. 

3.  Fatty  Degeneration. — Endothelial  cells 
are  also  subj  eot  to  fatty  degeneration,  which  may 
be  very  clearly  seen  in  sudaces  macerated  by  a 
collection  of  fluid,  as  in  serous  effusions  of  the 
peritoneum  or  pleura. 

The  other  pathological  changes  of  endothelium 
have  not  been  studied. 

The  epithelium  (or  endothelium)  lining  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  walls  of  arteries  and  veins, 
closely  resembles  the  endothelium  of  serous 
surfaces.  It  is  very  subject  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  on  examining  atheromatous 
arteries.  Proliferative  changes  have  also  been 
traced  by  some  observers  in  the  process  of  occlu- 
sion of  ligatured  arteries  or  veins  obstructed  by 
thrombosis ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  play  any 
important  part  in  idiopathic  disease. 

C.  Diseases  of  GrLANDULAB  EprrHELUjH. — The 
diseases  of  glandular  epithelium  are  best  spoken 
of  under  the  head'  of  diseases  of  the  several 
glands.    iSeeBEEAST,  Diseases  of;  &c. 

J.  F.  Patnh. 

BPITHEM  {M,  upon,  and  rlflij^i,  I  place). 
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A  general  term  for  a  class  of  external  applica- 
tions whioli  are  soft  and  moist,  such  as  poultices 
and  fomentations.  See  Fomentations,  and  Poul- 
tices. 

EPIZOA  {M,  upon,  and  (wav,  an  animal). — A 
term  formerly  much  used  by  zoologists  to  charac- 
terise a  peculiar  and  distinct  group  of  parasitic 
creatures  which  attach  themselves  to  fishes,  but 
now  more  generally  employed  to  embrace  all 
kinds  of  parasites  having  the  habit  of  residing 
in  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  of  man  and 
animals.  In  the  writer's  judgment  the  more  com- 
prehensive term  Ectozoa  is  preferable,  and  the 
distinctions  which  have  been  created  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  these  two  terms  ougjit  to  be 
abolished.  In  any  case  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  equivalent  terms  epizoa  and  ectozoa 
have  no  zoological  significance,  being  simply  em- 
ployed for  convenience'  sake  when  we  are  speak- 
ing of  external  parasites,  of  whatever  character ; 
in  contradistinction  to  the  term  entozoa.  The 
epizoa  comprise  such  parasites  as  lice  and  mites 
(JOermatosoa),  and  the  term  might  also  be  made 
to  include  fleas,  bugs,  and  other  creatures  whose 
residence  on  the  surface  is  only  occasional,  and 
of  very  short  duration.  See  Parasites,  and 
Entozoa;  also  Acaeus,  Demodex,  Chiqoe,  Ph- 
racuLus,  and  (Esinns.  T.  S.  Cobbold. 

EPXJIiIS  (^irl,  upon,  and  olKov,  the  gum). 
See  MoDTH,  Diseases  of. 

EQitriNIA  {eguus,  a.  horse). — A  synonym  for 
glanders.    See  GulNders. 

EQITIiriA  MITIS.     See  Glandbbs. 

EBETEISM  (epefliCw,  I  irritate). — A  con- 
dition of  excitement  or  irritation,  affecting 
either  the  whole  system  or  a  particular  organ 
or  tissue.  The  word  has  been  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  of  the  body  in  the  early 
stage  of  acute  diseases,  and  also  to  that  in- 
duced by  the  too  free  use  of  mercury  (mercimat 
erethism).    See  Mbecuht,  Poisoning  by. 

EBQOTISM. — Synon.  :  Morbus  cerecdis;  Fr. 
Ergotisim ;  Ger.  Ergotismtis,  Kriebelkrankheit. 

DEEonTioN. — A  disease  due  to  the  action  of 
ergot  upon  the  organism. 

Miiouior. — This  disease  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  ingestion 
of  ergot — ^the  stroma  of  a  fungus  called  Clavi- 
ceps  purpurea,  -which  grows  parasitically  in  the 
ear  of  the  Eye.  In  some  seasons  this  form  of 
blight  affects  the  grain  so  extensively  that  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  meal  may  consist  of  ergot.  The 
phenomena  to  be  described  as  symptoms  of  er- 
gotism have  been  regularly  and  exclusively 
traced  to  the  use  of  articles  of  food  made  from 
rye-meal  thus  contaminated.  The  appearance 
and  severity  of  the  disease  vary  -with  the  amount 
of  ergot  consumed.  Children  at  the  breast  are 
never  attacked.  Ergotism  has  frequently  broken 
out  in  well-marked  epidemics,  after  unfavour- 
able harvests.  In  ruder  times  it  constituted  a 
severe  form  of  scourge ;  but  now  it  usually  oc- 
curs sporadically,  or  is  limited  to  families  or 
small  communities. 

Anatomical  Chaeacters.— Nothing  definite 
is  known  respecting  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
ergotism. 
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Syhptoms. — 'Within  a  few  days  of  the  first 
ingestion  of  meal  poisoned  TOth  ergot,  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  irritant  poisoning  are 
developed,  namely,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  severe 
abdominal  pains  and  cramps,  and  general  depres- 
sion— giddiness  and  headache  being  specially 
marked. 

Along  -with  the  preceding,  certain  special 
symptoms  gradually  make  their  appearance.  The 
first  and  most  characteristic  of  these  is  formi- 
cation, attended  with  severe  itching  of  the  skin 
of  the  extremities.  The  other  special  senses, 
Bnch  as  vision  and  hearing,  may  also  become 
disordered.  Occasional  spasms  occur  in  the 
muscles.  Eavenous  hunger  is  said  to  be  a  strik- 
ing symptom  in  some  instances.  The  pulse  is 
infrequent  and  small.  Respiration  is  not 
markedly  disturbed. 

The  remaining  phenomena  peculiar  to  ergot- 
ism are  usually  described  as  belonging  to  two 
forms,  the,  gangrenous  and  the  spasmodic,  accord- 
ing as  the  circulation  or  the  nervous  system  is 
chiefly  affected. 

u.  Gangrenous  Ergotism. — Gangrene,  due  to 
ergot,  is  peculiar  only  in  respect  of  its  cause. 
The  toes,  fingers,  feet,  ears,  and  nose  are  the 
parts  most  commonly  attacked.  The  incipient 
discolouration,  pain,  and  swelling  are  observed 
within  a  period  of  two  days  to  three  weeks  from 
the  commencement  of  the  other  toxic  symptoms. 
The  necrotic  process  passes  through  the  ordinary 
stages  of  development ;  may  be  either  '  wet '  or 
'  dry ; '  and  advances  to  complete  separation  of 
the  part,  if  this  have  2ot  been  previously  re- 
moved by  operation. 

4.  Spasmodic  Ergotism. — The  leading  symptom 
of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  occurrence  of 
severe  intermittent  cramps  or  painful  spasms, 
specially  affecting  the  lower  extremities.  These 
develop  into  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
with  fixation  of  the  limbs ;  and  end  perhaps  in 
general  convulsions,  prostration,  unconscious- 
ness, and  death.  Abortion  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence. 

CoirasB,DoEATioN,  and  Teeminations. — Many 
cases  of  ergotism  are  acute  rather  than  chronic ; 
but  when  gangrene  appears,  the  course  may  be 
very  protracted  and  variable.  Spasmodic  er- 
gotism may  last  from  two  weeks  to  as  many 
months.  The  mortality  is  said  to  have  fallen 
from  sixty  to  ten  per  cent.  In  a  few  cases,  reso- 
lution occurs  in  affected  extremities. 

PATHOLOGT.-^Beyond  its  effect  as  an  irritant 
poison,  the  specific  influence  of  ergot  is  exerted 
upon  the  organs  of  circulation,  upon  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  upon  the  uterus. 

The  Ci/rculaiion. — iS'got  produces  a  remark- 
able slowing  of  the  cardiac  rhythm;  the  ar- 
teries become  contracted,  with  diminution  or 
even  disappearance  of  their  channel,  or  formation 
of  thrombi;  the  blood-pressure  falls ;  and  the 
veins  become  dilated  and  distended.  The  most 
recent  and  consistent  theory  respecting  these 
phenomena  is,  not  that  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
arteries  actively  contract,  but  that  the  venous 
walls  are  primarily  relaxed.  The  veins  are  thus 
overfUed,  and  the  arteries  drained  of  blood ;  the 
blood-pressure  is  lowered  ;  and  the  heart  being 
insufficiently  fed,  contracts  feebly  and  slowh'. 

The  Nervous  System.— Gextum  of  the  spinal 
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centres,  both  motor  and  sensory,  are  first  stima- 
lated  and  afterwards  paralysed  by  ergot — di- 
rectly, according  to  some  authorities,  indirectly 
according  to  others. 

The  Uterus.  —  The  unquestionable  action  of 
ergot  upon  the  uterus  is  explained  by  soma 
authorities  as  due  to  stimulation  of  the  centre 
for  the  uterus  in  the  cord.  Others  consider  thai 
ergot  acts  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  blood- 
supply. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  several '  ex- 
planations'  of  the  action  of  ergot,  the  facts  con- 
nected with  it  sufSce  to  account  for  the  specific 
phenomena  of  ergotism.  The  small,  feeble,  and 
infrequent  pulse  are  due  to  interference  with  the 
circulation;  while  the  painful  spasms,  as  well  as 
the  formication  and  other  sensory  disturbances, 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  poison 
upon  the  cord.  The  gangrene  may  also  be  partly 
due  to  the  latter  cause. 

Diagnosis. — The  occurrence  of  gangrene  in 
a  number  of  young  and  previously  healthy 
persons  should  remove  all  difficulty  fi'om  the 
diagnosis  of  ergotism.  The  spasmodic  form  of 
the  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  fever  by  the  absence  of  pyrexia, 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  early  recognition  and  removal  of  the 
cause.  The  probability  of  the  escape  of  afiected 
extremities  may  be  estimated  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  gangrenous  process  had  advanced. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  ergotism  con- 
sists in  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  in 
hastening  the  elimination  of  the  poison  by  the 
cautious  administration  of  emetics  and  purga- 
tives ;  in  allaying  the  symptoms  of  gastro-ente- 
litis ;  and  in  supporting  the  strength  of  the 
patient  by  internal  and  external  stimulants, 
such  as  alcohol,  warmth,  and  friction.  Gangrene 
must  be  averted  by  careful  local  stimulation, 
by  means,  for  example,  of  warm  fomentations; 
or  treated,  if  it  shoiUd  arise.  See  Ganqbese. 
J.  Mitchell  Beuce, 

EEOSIOBT  {erodo,  I  gnaw). — A  superficial 
destruction  of  tissue,  caused  especially  by  fric- 
tion, pressure,  corrosion,  or  certain  forms  of 
ulceration. 

SBOTOMANIA  (ep«i,  love,  and  /law'a,  mad- 
ness).— Stnon.  :  Love-melancholy,  Satyriasis  (in 
men);  Nymphomania  (in  women);  Ti.Monomanie 
erotique ;  Ger.  lAebesvmth. — Insanity  chaiacter^ 
ised  by  excessive  sexual  excitement ;  sometimes 
symptomatic  of  cerebral  lesion,  sometimes  of  dis- 
order in  the  reproductive  organs.     See  Inbamity. 

BBEATIO  {erro,  I  wander).— Wandering, 
shifting,  or  irregular.  Applied  to  pains,  erup- 
tions on  the  skin,  and  other  morbid  phenomena 
when  they  shift  or  move  from  place  to  place, 

ERTTCTATIOH'  {eructo,  1  belch).— DSrnii- 
TioN. — The  sudden  escape  or  expulsion  of  gas 
from  the  stomach  upwards,  with  or  without  an 
admixture  of  portions  of  liquid  or  solid  food,  or 
of  gastric  juice,  or  other  liquids. 

Dbsceiption. — The  act  of  eructation  maybe 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  In  the  former  case 
a  small  portion  of  air  is  first  swallowed,  and  hy 
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the  over-distension  thus  produced  the  escape  of 
a  portion  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  tho  stomach 
is  faTOured.  When  involuntary,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  cardiac  orifice,  -which  is  closed  in 
the  normal  state  of  digestion,  is  relaxed,  and 
thus  permits  the  rejection  of  portions  of  un- 
digested matter.  From  the  violence  -with  which 
eructations  olten  take  place,  we  may  also 
assume  that  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
contracts  spasmodically  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  opening  oc- 
curs. The  nature  of  the  material  rejected  varies 
greatly.  Sometimes  it  is  tasteless,  in  others  acid, 
and  in  rarer  instances  alkaline. 

JStioloqy. — Eructations  occur  in  all  gastric 
diseases  attended  with  an  undue  formation  of 
gas.  They  are  constantly  complained  of  in  atonic 
dyspepsia,  more  especially  in  that  form  which 
occurs  in  elderly  people,  and  are  probably  the 
result  of  an  imperfect  contraction  of  the  sto- 
mach, preventing  the  due  expulsion  of  the 
digested  food  into  the  intestine.  They  form  a 
prominent  and  distressing  symptom  in  dilatation 
of  the  stomach.  In  such  cases  the  patient  often 
complains  of  a  sense  of  fermentation  in  his 
abdomen,  and  immense  quantities  of  gas  are 
expelled,  generally  mixed  with  an  acid  or  acrid 
fluid. 

Tkhatmukt. — The  indications  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eructations  are  to  prevent  the  decom- 
position of  food,  and  the  formation  of  gases  and 
other  products ;  to  restore  tone  to  the  stomach, 
and  remove  any  morbid  condition  of  this  organ ; 
and  to  give  remedies  with  the  view  of  absorbing 
gases,  or  assisting  the'  act  of  eructation.  See 
Stouach,  Diseases  of.  SAiinEL  Eeitwice. 

BBUPTIOM'  (eniptio,  a  bursting  forth). — 
This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  a  pathological 
manifestation  in  the  skin ;  more  or  less  general ; 
Sometimes  marked  by  colour,  sometimes  by  pro- 
minence, but  more  frequently  by  both.  TlVhen 
sudden  and  hyperaemic,  a  term  derived  from  the 
efflorescence  of  a  plant,  namely,  exanthema,  is 
employed,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  exanthematous 
eruptions — scarlatina,  rubeola,  roseola,  and  va- 
riola. The  term  is  equally  applicable  to  less  acute 
forms  of  dermatosis,  such  as  urticaria,  eczema, 
impetigo,  ecthyma,  acne,  and  furuuoulus ;  and  is 
also  used  for  still  more  chronic  forms  of  disease, 
for  example,  lepra  vulgaris ;  and  for  outgrowths 
of  the  skin,  due  to  aberration  of  nutrition,  as  in 
the  instance  of  warts  and  molluscous  tumours. 
Ehasmus  Wilsok. 

ERYSIPELAS  {ipia,  I  draw,  and  viXas, 
near). — Synon.  :  l&t. Erysipelas;  Ti.  ^hT/sipile ; 
Ger.  Erysipelas.  Popular  names :— St.  Anthon/s 
Fire  (English) ;  the  Eose  (Scotch) ;  der  Boihlavf, 
and'dieSose  (Ger.) 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  integument 
tending  to  spread  indefinitely  {Eoyal  CMege  of 
Physieians'  Nomenelature  of  Diseases).  The  vague- 
ness of  this  definition  indicates  the  looseness 
with  which  the  term  is  employed.  The  features 
common  to  all  inflammations  usually  spoken  of 
OS  erysipelatous  are  fever,  usually  preceding  the 
local  phenomena ;  and  an  inflammation  tending 
to  spread  indefinitely  by  means  of  the  lymph- 
spaces  and  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  affected  part. 
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SuMMAEY  OP  Vabietibs. — Erysipelas  is  usually 
divided  into  («)  Simple  Cutaneous,  (6)  Phleg- 
monous or  Cellulo-outaneous,  and(o)  Cellular,  or 
Diffuse  Cellulitis  (Nunneley).  In  addition  to 
these  three  chief  varieties,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  veins,  and 
of  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  is  also  de- 
scribed. 

Pathology. — ^All  the  inflammatory  affections 
thus  loosely  classed  together,  as  erysipelas  in  its 
various  forms,  have  one  feature  in  common.  They 
all  belong  to  the  class  of  infective  inflammations 
— that  is  to  say,  the  inflammatory  products  pos- 
sess the  property  of  setting  up  an  inflammation 
similar  in  character  to  that  at  the  original  focus 
in  any  part  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact. 
In  erysipelas  these  infective  products  diffuse 
themselves  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  lymph- 
spaces,  and  thus  set  up  a  spreading  lymphatic 
inflammation.  As  the  poison  diffuses  itself,  it 
seems  in  most  cases  to  lose  its  intensity,  and 
thus  the  spreading  is  finally  arrested.  Of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  poison  we  know  nothing 
definite.  As  in  other  infective  inflammation 
the  exudation-matter  contains  minute  organisms 
(micrococci) ;  but  the  part  these  play  in  produc- 
ing the  disease,  and  their  mode  of  origin,  are 
matters  of  dispute.  The  poison,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  communicable  from  one  individual  to 
another.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  simple 
cutaneous  erysipelas  differs  entirely  in  nature 
from  cellulo-cutaneous  and  cellular  eiysipelas. 
The  two  latter  are  in  most  cases  purely  local  in 
origin,  and  the  poison  which  causes  them  pro- 
bably varies,  both  physically  and  chemically,  in 
different  cases.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  merely 
decomposing  animal-matter,  in  others  it  may  be 
something  as  truly  specific  as  the  infective  pro- 
ducts of  malignant  pustule  or  the  poison  of  a 
venomous  reptile.  The  effect  produced  by  the 
inoculation  of  such  poisons  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual. 
This  is  increased  by  all  bad  hygienic  conditions, 
and  above  all  by  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  con- 
sequent visceral  disease.  When  these  affections 
commence  apparently  spontaneously,  careful  in- 
quiry will  almost  invariably  show  that  the  start- 
ing point  has  been  some  local  injury  occurring 
in  a  person  previously  in  ill-health.  Simple 
cutaneous  erysipelas,  on  the  other  hand,  par- 
takes much  more  of  the  nature  of  an  acute  ^ 
specific  fever.  It  is  communicable  not  only  by 
direct  inoculation,  but  by  infection  ;  there  is  a 
distinct  period  of  incubation,  the  duration  of 
which  is  uncertain  (variously  stated  from  a  few 
days  to  two  Weeks) ;  the  constitutional  symptoms 
precede  the  local  inflammation,  often  by  a  day  or 
more ;  and  the  disease  occurs  in  epidemics.  It 
differs  from  other  acute  specifics  in  its  extremely 
irregular  course,  and  by  its  not  conferring  on 
the  patient  any  immunity  from  asecond  attack; 
in  fact,  one  attack  predisposes  to  another.  Two 
views  are  therefore  held  by  different  authors 
with  regard  to  it.  On  the  one  hand  some  con- 
sider it  primarily  a  general  disorder,  the  local 
manifestation  of  which  is  a  diffuse  inflammation 
starting  from  any  wound  thatmay  exist  on  the 
person  of  the  patient,  or,  failing  that,  choosing 
by  preference  the  points  of  junction  of  mucous 
membrane  and  skin.    On  the  other  hand  it  is 
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desoribed  as  originally  a  purely  local  inflam- 
mation, infective  in  character,  and  secondarily 
giving  rise  to  constitutional  disturbance.  Others 
again  suppose  both  forms  to  exist,  and  describe 
them  as  traitmatia  or  surgioal,  and  idiopathio  or 
medical  erysipelas.  At  the  present  time  the 
question  cannot  be  considered  as  definitely 
settled. 

jEtiologt. — I.  Infection,  Erysipelas  is  un- 
doubtedly infectious  and  inooulable,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  hospitals  sufficiently  teaches  us.  Its 
power  of  infection  is,  however,  not  very  great, 
certainly  much  less  than  that  of  measles  or  scarlet 
fever,  and  probably  about  equal  to  that  of  diph- 
theria. The  development  of  the  disease  will  de- 
pend, therefore,  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  patient 
and  his  surroundings. 

II.  Predisposing  causes.  A.  In  the  patient: 
1.  Ooiistitutional  predisposition.  This  is  said  to 
be  increased  bj  a  previoos  attack,  and  Gome- 
times  to  be  hereditary.  2.  Disease  of  some  im- 
portant viscus,  especially  liver  and  kidneys.  3. 
The  presence  of  a  wound,  4.  Age.  This  has  little 
efiect ;  the  disease  afiects  all  ages  alike.  5.  Sex. 
Erysipelas  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  women, 
especially  at  the  menstrual  period.  6.  Intem- 
perance and  want  of  proper  food  are  great 
predisposing  causes. 

B.  In  the  patients  surroundings.  1.  Meteoro- 
logical conditions.  East  winds,  low  temperature, 
excessive  moisture,  cold  and  heat,  have  all  been 
considered  causes.  It  is  said  to  be  most  com' 
mon  in  spring  and  autumn.  On  all  those  points 
there  is  no  really  reliable  evidence. 

2.  General  hygienic  conditions.  Overcrowd- 
ing in  hospitals,  want  of  ventilation,  dirt  of  all 
kinds,  bad  food  and  impure  water  are  all  pre- 
disposing causes. 

3.  Epidemic  influences.  Erysipelas  undoubt- 
edly occurs  in  epidemics,  and  the  type  of  the 
disease  often  varies  in  different  outbreaks. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
several  varieties  of  erysipelas  summarised  above. 

I.  Simple  Cutaneous  Erysipelas. — This  is 
the  most  typical  form  of  the  disease. 

Anatomioal  Chakactbhs. — The  post-mortem 
appearances  of  erysipelas  are  by  no  means 
eharacteristio.  The  redness  of  the  inflamed 
area  of  course  fades  after  death,  leaving  a  faint 
yellowish  tint.  The  sMn  feels  hard  and  inelastic, 
and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  contains  an  excess 
of  serous  fluid.  In  very  acute  cases  there  may 
be  the  usual  signs  of  blood-change  seen  in  all 
malignant  fevers — early  post-mortem  staining, 
imperfect  coagulation  of  the  blood,  subserous 
petechise,  swollen  and  soft  spleen,  and  cloudy 
swelling  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Hiller  states 
that  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  before 
death  shows  many  of  the  white  corpuscles  to 
have  undergone  degenerative  changes  and  be- 
come converted  into  masses  of  highly  refracting 
granules.  Busk  has  described  plugs  of  such 
altered  corpuscles  in  the  small  vessels  of  the 
lung,  and  Bastian  has  obseiYed  a  similar  condi- 
tion in  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Microscopic 
examination  of  the  aflleoted  part  of  the  skin 
shows  large  numbers  of  migrating  leucocytes, 
lying  in  the  spaces  of  the  fibrous  tissue, 
amongst  the  fat-cells,  and  in  the  lumen  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.     They  are  especially  abundant 


round  the  small  vessels.  Lukomsky  (VirchoVa 
Archiv,  Band  Ixv.)  has  described  the  presence 
of  micrococci  filling  the  lymph-spaces  and  lym- 
phatic vessels  at  the  advancing  margin  of  the 
erysipelatous  inflammation.  These  are  not  ob- 
served where  the  rash  is  receding,  nor  in  those 
parts  which  have  been  affected  for  any  length  of 
time.  This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  observers. 

Symptoms. — In  simple  erysipelas  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  usually  precede  the  local.  The 
invasion  is  marked  by  chilliness,  seldom  by  an 
actual  rigor;  loss  of  appetite;  general  malaise; 
nausea,  but  seldom  actual  vomiting;  headache; 
pain  in  the  limbs ;  and  the  usual  signs  of  pyrejai. 
The  invasion  is  tolerably  sudden.  The  temper- 
ature rapidly  rises  to  about  103°  F.  or  higher. 
The  rarer  symptoms  at  this  stage  are  epistaxia 
in  adults,  and  convulsions  in  children.  Usually 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  invasion  the 
characteristic  cutaneous  inflammation  appears, 
It  may,  however,  commence  simultaneously  with 
the  febrile  disturbance,  or  be.  delayed  even  foi 
two  or  three  days.  Frequently  the  lymphatic 
glands  nearest  to  the  part  are  swollen  before 
the  cutaneous  eruption  appears ;  afterwards  they 
are  invariably  enlarged  and  tender.  The  local 
inflammation  usually,  if  not  always,  starts  from 
some  wound,  scratch,  or  abrasion.  It  commences 
indifferently  in  a  fresh  wound  or  a  granulating 
sore.  When  no  wound  can  be  recognised  as  its 
starting-point  it  usually  starts  from  the  junction 
of  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  most  commonly 
from  the  comer  of  the  eye,  causing  &  swelling 
across  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  It  may  also  start 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  externalauditory 
meatus,  or  the  anus.  It  may  commence  in  the 
nasal  fossae  or  pharynx,  and  extend  outwards  to 
the  skin  of  the  face.  Possibly  in  all  cases  it 
starts  from  someslight  abrasion  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  detected  (Trousseau).  The  inflamed  sldn 
is  bright  red  in  colour,  with  sometimes  a 
yellowish  tinge;  the  redness  advances  in  all 
directions,  but  usually  most  rapidlyin  that  of 
the  lymph-stream.  The  advancing  margin  is 
irregular,  sharply  defined,  and  very  slightly 
raised.  The  cutis  is  oedematous,  and  pressure 
with  the  finger-nail  leaves  a  deep  and  abiding 
mark.  Where  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
is  lax,  as  in  the  eyelids  or  scrotum,  it  also 
becomes  greatly  swollen.  In  the  limbs  the  sub- 
cutaneous swelling  is  great  only  in  severe  cases. 
In  many  cases  small  vesicles  rise,  which  may 
coalesce,  formingblebs  of  considerable  size.These 
ordinarily  contain  clear  yellow  serum,  which,  m 
bad  oases,  may  be  stained  with  blood-pigment. 
As  these  bullae  burst  they  dry  up,  forming  scabs 
on  the  surface,  but  no  ulceration  takes  place 
beneath  these  scabs.  The  inflammation  has  but 
little  tendency  to  end  in  suppuration;  when 
this  does  occur  it  is  in  those  parts  in  which  the 
cedema  has  been  greatest,  as  the  eyelids.  There 
is  heat,  tension,  and  pain  in  the  aflTected  part,  and 
a  peculiar  sensation  of  stiffness,  which  may  even 
precede  the  appearance  of  the  redness.  The 
febrile  symptoms  which  usher  in  the  attack  re- 
main unrelieved  so  long  as  the  redness  eontinuee 
to  spread.  The  pulse  is  at  first  quick  and  fiuli 
but  it  soon  loses  force,  and  in  bad  cases  be- 
comes extremely  rapid  and  feeble.    It  is  by  tuB 
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pulse,  moie  than  anything  else,  that  the  gravity 
of  the  case  is  marked.  The  temperature  Seldom 
rises  above  106°  F.,  though  107-8°  F.  has  been 
recorded.  The  daily  variations  are  not  great, 
there  being  merely  the  usual  slight  morning  fall 
and  evening  rise.  Delirium  is  not  uncommon  at 
night,  even  in  mild  cases.  In  erysipelas  of  the 
head  it  may  be  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is 
usually  due  to  the  blood-condition,  and  not,  as  -was 
formerly  supposed,  to  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  This, 
however,  does  occur  in  rare  eases,  especially 
in  erysipelas  of  the  orbit  or  in  that  following  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  tongue  is 
always  foul  and  usually  dry,  in  bad  cases  becom- 
ing cracked  and  brown,  with  sordes  on  the  lips 
and  teeth.  In  erysipelas  of  the  head  the  fauces 
'ire  always  red  and  congested,  even  when  the 
inflammation  has  not  actually  extended  to  that 
part.  The  bowels  are  sometimes  confined,  but 
diarrhoea  with  offensive  motions  is  liable  to  occur. 
There  is  nothing  characteristic  about  the  urine. 
As  in  other  acute  febrile  diseases  it  frequently 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumen.  In 
erysipelas  of  the  head,  when  the  disease  reaches 
its  height,  the  appearance  is  often  hideous  in  the 
extreme,  thefeatures  being  completely  obliterated 
by  the  swelling  of  the  lax  subcutaneous  tissue,  and 
the  face  further  disfigured  by  the  scabs  formed 
by  the  dried  blebs.  The  duration  of  simple 
erysipelas  is  very  uncertain.  The  cessation  of  the 
disease  is  marked  by  the  infiammation  ceasing 
to  extend,  and  by  a  simultaneous  fall  of  temper- 
ature, often  very  sudden.  This  may  occur  as 
early  as  the  fifth  day,  or  be  delayed  till  the  end 
of  the  second  or  middle  of  the  third  treek.  As 
the  rash  fades  its  margin  loses  its  distinct  out- 
line, and  the  redness  shades  off  insensibly.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  inflammation  spreading 
at  one  part,  fading  at  another.  After  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  inflammation  there  is  desquamar- 
tion  of  the  cuticle,  and  in  erysipelas  of  the  head 
often  complete  loss  of  hair,  which  is,  however, 
never  permanent.  Suppuration  occasionally  takes 
plasfi  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  Even 
after  a  mild  attack  the  patient's  strength  is  much 
reduced,  and  he  often  remains  weak  and  aneemic 
for  a  considerable  time.  Belapses  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  "When  death  occurs  from 
simple  cutaneous  erysipelas,  it  arises  most  fre- 
quently from  exhaustion.  It  may  also  be  due  to 
the  gravity  of  the  blood-change.  Occasionally 
the  fatal  termination  is  preceded  by  violefit 
delirium  ending  in  coma.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to 
some  complication,  as  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  or 
in  very  rare  cases  meningitis.  "When  sloughing 
of  the  skin  or  suppuration  occurs,  death  may 
take  place  from  septicaemia  or  pyaemia. 

Vauieties. — Some  writers  have  divided  simple 
erysipelas  into  medical  and  stiraioal — or  idio- 
pathic a,ni  traumatic— and  have  described  these 
varieties  as  distinct  diseases.  They  are,  however, 
probably  identical,  for  the  following  reasons : — 
they  closely  resemble  each  other  in  mode  of  inva- 
sion, course,  and  pathological  changes ;  infection 
from  so-called  idiopathic  erysipelas  will  give  rise 
to  the  traumatic  form  in  patients  suffering  from 
an  open  wound ;  and  during  an  outbreak  of 
-rysipelas  in  a  surgical  ward  patients  without 
opou  •wounds  are  occasionally  attacked  by  the 


idiopathic  form,  Erysipelas  has  also  been  sub- 
divided according  to  the  part  it  attacks,  as 
erysipelas  faciei,  capitis,  scroti,  &c. 

Erysipelas  occasionally  affects  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the 
larynx.  This  form  presents  som^  peculiarities, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  erysipelatous  pharyngitis 
and  laryngitis.  The  invasion  and  constitutional 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  simple  cutaneous 
erysipelas.  There  is  a  bright  redness  of  the 
back  of  the  pharynx  and  the  fauces,  always  ac- 
companied by  considerable  oedema  of  the  soft 
palate  and  some  swelling  of  the  tonsil.  The 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  swollen  and 
tender.  The  danger  of  this  affection  arises  from 
extension  to  the  glottis,  causing  oedema  glottidis, 
with  intense  dyspnoea,  expiration  being  more 
easy  than  inspiration,  and  both  liable  to  ob- 
struction by  spasm.  In  such  oases  tracheotomy 
or  laryugotomy  may  be  required  at  any  moment, 
to  prevent  death  from  asphyxia.  In  other  cases 
the  inflammation  may  extend  forwards  and  ap- 
pear on  the  face,  either  at  the  nostril  or  mouth, 
and  afterwards  extend  as  ordinary  facial 
erysipelas. 

Erysipelas  occasionally  attacks  new-boru 
infants,  starting  from  the  navel  or  genitals. 
This  form  has  been  spoken  of  as  E,  neonatorum. 
Serous  membranes,  especially  the  peritoneum, 
are  said  sometimes  to  be  affected  by  erysipelas 
following  wounds.  In  lying-in  women  the 
poison  of  erysipelas  seems,  in  common  with  that 
of  many  other  unhealthy  inflammations,  to  he 
capable  of  causing  puerperal  fever. 

Dermatologists  have,  according  to  their  wont, 
invented  a  name  for  every  possible  variation. 
Thus  when  the  inflammation  spreads  at  one  part 
while  fading  at  another  it  has  been  called  E,  am- 
bulans  or  erraticum ;  when  spreading  in  a  winding 
course,  E,  serpens;  when  causing  small  vesicles, 
E.  vesieulare  or  miliare;  when  blebs  form,  E. 
buUosum;  when  there  is  much  swelling,  E, 
cedematosura,  &c.  Such  names  are  useless,  and 
may  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.    ■ 

Diagnosis. — ^When  the  eruption  is  fully  de- 
veloped it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the 
disease.  During  the  stage  of  invasion,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  rash,  diagnosis  is  impos- 
sible. Simple  diffuse  inflammation  round  a  wound 
or  abscess  is  distinguished  from  erysipelas  by 
the  absence  of  the  characteristic  invasion,  and  of 
the  sharply  deflned  border.  Simple  erythema 
differs  from  erysipelas  in  the  absence  of  fever, 
and  in  the  eruption  being  composed  of  numerous 
isolated  patches.  Occasionally,  in  malignant 
small-pox,  there  may  be  much  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  face  before  the  appearance  of  the 
vesicles,  but  the  symptoms  of  invasion  are  much 
more  severe  than  those  of  erysipelas. 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  gravity  of  the  general  symptoms.  The 
following  are  bad  signs : — high  fever,  violent 
delirium,  excessive  diarrhoea,  early  prostration, 
and  very  dry  tongue  with  sordes.  The  extent  of 
the  inflammation  is  of  less  importance.  Old  age, 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  liver,  and  especially 
chronic  alcoholism,  add  greatly  to  the  gravity  of 
the  case.  When  erysipelas  affects  the  pharynx 
there  is  always  danger  from  oedema  glottidis.  In 
uncomplicated  cases  tie  death-rate  is  not  high. 
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Of  25  cases  treated  in  the  medical  wards  of 
UniTOrsity  College  Hospital  from  1872  to  1876, 
only  one  died,  and  he  ■was  suffering  from  chronic 
Bright's  disease. 

Tbeatment. — 1.  Constitutional.  Erysipelas 
being  a  most  exhausting  and  depressing  disease, 
no  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  ever  justifiable. 
Clear  the  bowels  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  but  avoid  violent  purgation.  Only  two 
drugs  have  any  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
erysipelas.  The  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
in  large  and  repeated  doses,  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Eeynolds  and  others,  and 
is  stated  by  some  to  act  as  a  specific.  To  be  of 
any  use  it  must  be  given  in  doses  of  forty  minims 
every  four  hours.  Aconite  if  administered  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  is  said  to 
cut  the  attack  short.  It  may  be  given  in  half- 
minim  or  minim  doses  of  the  tincture,  at  first 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  for  one  or  two  hours, 
and  afterwards  hourly  till  the  skin  becomes 
moist  and  the  temperature  falls,  but  its  effects 
must  be  very  carefully  watched,  to  avoid  danger- 
ous depression.  The  diet  must  be  as  nourishing 
as  possible ;  beef-tea,  eggs  and  milk,  &c.  Solid 
food  can  never  be  taken  during  the  advance  of 
the  disease.  Stimulants  are  usually  required, 
and  the  amount  must  be  regulated  by  the  pulse. 
Large  quantities  are  often  necessary. 

2.  Local. — Local  treatment  is  very  various. 
Warmth  and  avoidance  of  variations  of  temper- 
ature are  essential.  Cold  is  utterly  inadmissible ; 
it  aggravates  the  inflammation,  and  tends  to  cause 
r'uppuration  or  even  sloughing.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions or  hot  baths  may  be  employed  when  the 
part  affected  renders  them  admissible.  In  other 
cases  dry  warmth  must  be  used;  it  is  best  ob- 
tained by  covering  the  affected  part  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cotton  wool.  Poultices  should  be  avoided, 
BS  they  needlessly  irritate  the  skin,  and  are  dirty 
and  apt  to  get  cold.  With  the  application  of 
warmth  innumerable  varieties  of  local  applica- 
tions have  been  recommended.  These  may  be 
divided  thus:— (a)  Indifferent  applications.  These 
are  intended  only  to  exclude  the  air,  but  they 
have  the  disadvantage  of  shutting  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  most  common  of  these 
are  collodion,  oil,  and  a  thick  layer  of  flour  or 
starch  under  cotton  wool.  (6)  Sedative  applica- 
tions. The  most  important  remedy  of  this  class 
is  belladonna.  It  is  best  applied  as  a  paint  com- 
posedof  equal  parts  of  the  extract  and  glycerine. 
It  is  especially  useful  when  there  is  much  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands, 
(c)  Powerful  Astringents.  Valette  of  Lyons  recom- 
mends a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of 
iron ;  Higginbottom  a  solution  of  the '  brittle  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver '  20  grains  to  one  drachm  of 
water.  Before  applying  either  of  these  the  skin 
must  be  carefully  washed  with  soap  and  water  to 
free  it  from  grease.  The  perchloride  of  iron  must 
be  rubbed  in  with  a  glove,  (d)  Antiseptic  appli- 
cations. Marshall  recommends  creasote  made 
into  a  paste  with  kaoline  ;  Dewar,  equal  parts  of 
sulphurous  acid  (B.P.)  and  glycerine;  tincture  of 
iodine  is  a  common  application.  Lately  Hueter 
has  practised  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  30 
per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  He  states 
that  this  causes  an  immediate  arrest  of  the 
inflammation  for  a  email  distance  round  the 


puncture  ;  if,  therefore,  the  treatment  is  adopted 
at  so  early  a  stage  that  the  area  of  inflammation 
can  be  surrounded  by  four  or  five  punctures  the 
disease  may  be  checked.  Beyond  this  there 
would  be  danger  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning, 
(e)  Srawinff  a  limiting  line  in  front  of  the 
advancing  rash.  This  has  been  done  with  solid 
nitrate  of  silver  and  with  blistering  fluid.  It  is 
utterly  useless. 

Erysipelas  of  the  fauces  is  best  treated  by  the 
local  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  per- 
chloride of  iron.  If  there  is  oedema  glottidis 
the  swollen  parts  must  be  scaiified,  and  if  that 
fails  to  give  relief,  tracheotomy  may  be  necessary. 

II.  Fhlegmonous  or  Cellulo-cutaneoos 
Brysipelas  was  described  by  Dupuytren  under 
the  name  of '  diffuse  phlegmon.' 

Akatomicaz.  Chaeaotees.  —  Incisions  mads 
into  the  inflamed  part  in  the  early  stages  show 
the  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue  distended  with 
serous  fluid ;  a  little  later  on  the  fluid  is  found  to 
be  turbid,  resembling  thin  pus ;  later  still  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  represented  by 
masses  of  shreddy  sloughs  soaked  in  a  puriform 
fluid.  Unless  exposed  to  the  air  by  incisions  op 
by  sloughing  of  the  skin  these  sloughs  are  free 
from  any  odour  of  decomposition  and  contain  no 
gas.  There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  post- 
mortem appearances  of  the  internal  organs. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  is  usually  marked 
by  chilliness  or  a  rigor,  elevation  of  tempera 
ture,  nausea,  headache,  and  general  malaise. 
The  local  inflammation  may  commence  in  some 
wound  or  abrasion,  but  it  may  also  arise  spon- 
taneously. Prom  the  beginning  there  is  marked 
oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  skin  is 
reddened,  but  the  margin  of  the  redness  is  not 
sharply  defined,  and  swelling  and  tenderness  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  is  often  absent.  As  the 
area  of  inflammation  extends,  the  affected  part 
becomes  tense  and  brawny,  and  vesicles  or  large 
blebs  form.  The  tension  may  become  so  great 
that  firm  pressure  with  the  finger  scarcely  makes 
any  impression.  In  a  few  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  the  greater  part  of  a 
limb  may  be  involved.  If  unrelieved  by  treat- 
ment the  tint  of  the  redness  becomes  more 
dusky,  and  dark  purple  patches  appear.  At  the 
same  time  the  tension  becomes  leas,  and  gives 
place  to  a  soft,  boggy  feeling,  indicating  sloughr 
ing  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Then 
livid  patches  appear,  which  break  down  into 
sloughs.  As  these  sloughs  separate,  large 
shreddy  masses  of  gangrenous  cellular  tissue 
can  be  drawn  out,  leaving  the  undermined  skin 
connected  with  the  deeper  parts  only  by  bands 
containing  the  larger  vessels.  Finally,  the  re- 
maining skin  being  insufficiently  nourished  may 
thin  and  melt  away,  leaving  large  tracts  of  the 
fascia  and  muscles  beneath  exposed  to  view.  In 
this  way  if  proper  treatment  be  not  adopted  in 
time,  the  greater  part  of  a  limb  may  be  denuded 
of  its  cuta.neous  and  subcutaneous  covering.  The 
extreme  stage  may  be  reached  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  but  a  longer  time  usually  elapses  before 
all  the  sloughs  are  separated.  In  the  earlier 
stages  there  is  much  burning  and  tensive  pain, 
but  this  subsides  as  gangrene  sets  in.  The  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  grave  from  the  begin- 
ning. There  is  high  fever,  the  thermometer  often 
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reaching  1 06°  F.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  brown, 
and  sordes  accumulate  on  the  lips  and  teeth ; 
there  is  total  loss  of  appetite ;  and  diarrhoea  is  a 
frequent  symptom.  The  pulse,  at  first  full  and 
bounding,  soon  loses  force,  becoming  rapid  and 
■weak.  Delirium,  usually  of  the  muttering  type, 
is  al'roays  present  in  severe  cases.  Death  occurs 
from  exhaustion  or  from  some  complication,  such 
as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  &c.  During  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sloughs  septicsemia  and  pysemia 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  disease  most 
commonly  attacks  one  of  the  limbs,  but  it  is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  scrotum,  and  a  peculiarly 
virulent  form  has  been  described  as  affecting  the 
face.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  most  commonly 
occurs  in  adult  patients  of  broken  constitution, 
suffering  usually  from  the  effects  of  the  abuse 
of  alcohol,  or  from  some  disease  of  the  liver  or 
kidney. 

DiiQNOSis. — 'Eiam  simple  erysipelas  the  phleg- 
monous form  is  distinguished  by  the  great  swells 
ing  and  bravray  hardness,,  by  the  want  of  a 
sharply  defined  edge,  and  by  the  early  tendency 
to  sloughing;  from  spreading  gangrene  by  its 
slower  progress,  and  the  absence  of  the  rapid 
decomposition  and  development  of  gas  in  the 
tissues.  Acute  necrosis  somewhat  resembles 
it,  but  this  disease  is  limited  to  young  subjects, 
the  swelling  is  less  brawny,  and  when  pus  forms 
there  is  distinct  fluctuation  and  not  the  boggy 
feeling  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 

Pboqnosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  grave, 
especially  if  there  is  any  delay  in  adopting  the 
proper  treatment.  Early  failure  of  the  heart's 
force,  excessively  dry  tongue,  diarrhoea  and  vo- 
miting are  bad  signs.  The  gravity  of  the  case 
increases  directly  with  the  area  affected. 

TREATMENT. — The  patient  must  be  supported 
by  good  beef-tea,  milk  and  eggs,  and  stimulants 
are  usually  required  to  be  freely  given.  No  de- 
pletory measures  are  ever  justifiable.  Ammonia- 
aud-bark  is  sometimes  of  service.  Locally  the 
treatment  in  very  mild  and  doubtful  cases  must 
consist  in  the  application  of  hot  fomentations,  and 
extract  of  belladonna  made  into  a  paint  with  an 
equal  amount  of  glycerine.  As  soon  as  there 
are  any  signs  of  tension,  free  incisions  must  be 
made  to  relieve  it.  The  patient's  danger  will 
be  greatly  lessened  if  these  are  made  with  all  the 
precautions  of  Lister's  antiseptic  method. 

III.  BifFuse  Cellulitis, ,  or  Cellular  Ery- 
sipelas.— In  this  disease  the  inflammation  is 
confined  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or 
to  the  planes  of  areolar  tissue  amongst  muscles 
or  beneath  fascias.  The  course  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  the  only  important  dif- 
ference being  that  the  skin  remains  unaffected, 
or  is  only  implicated  in  the  later  stages  as  a 
consequence  of  the  sloughing  of  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues. 

Anatohicai,  Charactebs. — The  post-mortem 
appearances  are  similar  to  those  of  phlegmonous 
erysipelas. 

Symptoms.— The  local  signs  of  diffuse  cellu- 
litis when  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
or  beneath  the  superficial  fascia,  are  marked 
(edematous  swelling,  gradually  becoming  brawny, 
slight  redness  of  the  skin,  and  usually  mottling 
from  over-distension  of  the  superficial  veins. 


There  is  no  sharp  limit  to  the  swelling.  There 
is  intense  tensive  or  burning  pain,  increased  by 
movement,  and  acxite  tenderness  on  pressure. 
The  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  are  in  most 
cases  swollen  and  tender.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  swelling  becomes  doughy,  and  pos- 
sibly an  indistinct  sensation  of  fluctuation  may 
be  felt.  The  skin  now  becomes  redder,  and  the 
gangrenous  inflammation  may  even  extend  to  it, 
unless  prevented  by  treatment.  An  incision  in  the 
cedematous  or  brawny  stage  merely  shows  tho 
areolar  spaces  distended  with  serum,  sometimes 
clear,  more  often  turbid.  If  the  incision  be 
delayed  till  the  later  stages  the  affected  cellular 
tissue  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  shreddy  sloughs 
soaked  in.  pus.  Gas  does  not  form  amongst 
these  sloughs  till  after  air  has  been  admitted 
from  without.  In  mild  cases  the  inflammation 
may  localise  itself,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  large  abscess.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
are  always  grave.  The  temperature  is  high, 
104°  to  106°  F.  There  are  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  fever ;  the  tongue  is  foul  and  speedily 
becomes  dry ;  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  not 
uncommon ;  the  pulse,  at  first  quick  and  full, 
soon  becomes  feeble  and  rapid.  There  is  almost 
always  delirium.  The  disease  usually  runs  a 
rapid  course,  two  or  three  days  sometimes  being 
sufficient  for  it  to  reach  its  extreme  stage. 

Difiused  cellulitis,  as  above  described,  is  most 
frequently  the  result  of  a  poisoned  wound ;  it 
may  then  start  from  the  wound  or  make  its  ap- 
pearance at  a  distant  part.  It  forms  the  most 
fatal  variety  of  post-mortem  wound ;  and,  as  is 
well  known,  in  such  cases  the  puncture  may  ap- 
pear healthy,  whilst  the  areolar  tissue  in  the 
pectoral  region  may  be  the  seat  of  most  acute 
diffuse  inflamiBation.  The  bite  of  the  less  poi- 
sonous reptiles  causes  a  similar  diffuse  inflam- 
mation. Diffiise  cellulitis  of  the  pelvis  is  a 
common  cause  of  death  after  lithotomy,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  women  after  labour.  Diffuse 
cellulitis  beneath  the  pericranial  aponeurosis  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  after  scalp  wounds.  Oc- 
casionally the  disease  arises  spontaneously,  and 
it  is  then  most  common  in  the  upper  limb,  but 
it  has  been  seen  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the 
neck  and  in  many  other  regions.  In  pyaemia 
and  septicaemia  patches  of  diffuse  cellulitis  may 
appear  in  intermuscular  spaces,  or  in  the  subeu- 
t'aneous  tissue.  .   . 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cellulitis  is  often 
difficult  when  the  mischief  is  deep-seated.  The 
oedema,  pain,  and  tenderness,  with  the  severe 
constitutional  symptoms,  are  the  chief  guides  ; 
but  even  when  these  are  well  marked,  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation,  and  the  necessity  for  active 
treatment  are  often  difl3.cult  to  determine. 

Pbognosis. — This  depends  much  upon  the 
cause  and  upon  the  previous  health  of  the  patient. 
It  is  a  very  bad  sign  when  the  gravity  of  the 
general  symptoms  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
local  mischief.  In  the  pelvis  cellulitis  may  be 
fatal  from  peritonitis ;  in  the  neck  it  is,  very 
fatal ;  it  is  much  less  dangerous  in  the  limbs. 
When  it  occurs  as  a  part  of  pyaemia  or  septicaemia 
the  prognosis  is  of  course  very  grave. 

Tbeatment. — Early  incisions  into  tie  inflamed 
cellular  tissue,  with  antiseptic  applications,  and 
abundant  support,  form  the  only  reliable  troafc- 
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ment  in  severe  cases.  In  slight  cases  the  appli- 
cation of  extract  of  belladonna  and  glycerine 
(eqnal  parts),  -with  hot  fomentations,  may  lead 
to  resolution  or  limitation  of  the  inflammation. 

IV.  Erysipelatous  IiTrnphangitis. — In- 
flammation of  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels 
is  a  common  accompaniment  of  all  varieties  of 
erysipelas ;  but  in  some  cases  it  forms  by  far 
the  most  prominent  local  morbid  condition. 

SYMPTOMS.^-This  affection  is  characterised  by 
red  lines  running  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  from  some  local  sore  or  Tvound.  The  lines 
are  at  first  tolerably  sharply  defined,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  vridth,  but  after  a  short 
time  they  spread  out  and  several  may  coalesce, 
forming  a  patch  exactly  resembling  simple  cu- 
taneous erysipelas.  There  is  slight  cedema,  some 
pain  and  stiffness,  and  acute  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure. The  lymphatic  glands  to  which  the  vessels 
lead  are  swollen  and  tender.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  simple  erysipelas. 

Diagnosis. — This  affection  can  only  be  mis- 
taken for  phlebitis,  but  the  diagnosis  is  easily 
made  by  observing  the  course  of  the  lines,  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  knotted  cord  formed  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  an  inflamed  vein. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
simple  erysipelas.  The  extract  of  belladonna 
and  glycerine  is  especially  useful  in  this  form  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation. 

V.  Erysipelatous  Phlebitis. — Inflammation 
of  the  superficial  veins,  rapidly  spreading  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  accompanied  by  throm- 
bosis, redness  of  the  skin,  and  acute  tenderness, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  ery- 
sipelatous in  character.  The  only  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  view  is  that  the  invasion  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  resemble'  those  of  ery- 
sipelas, and  that  the  affection  is  not  uncommon 
during  epidemics  of  erysipelas.  iSee  Veins, 
Diseases  of. 

Various  other  diseases  have  been  classed  as 
erysipelatous:  the  chief  of  these  are  ■whitlow, 
some  forms  of  puerperal  fever,  and  diffuse  perito- 
nitis after  operations  affecting  the  peritoneum  ; 
all  these  will  be  described  elsewhere.  Diffuse 
inflammation  not  Imfrequently  occurs  after  punc- 
tures made  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  fluid  in 
the  dropsy  of  Bright's  disease.  That  punctures 
made  into  feebly  nourished  tissues  bathed  in 
decomposable  serous  fluid  should  set  up  diffuse 
inflammation  is  not  surprising,  but  evidence  is 
wanting  to  prove  that  such  inflammation  is 
necessarily  connected  with  erysipelas. 

Makcus  Beck. 

EBTTHEMA  {ipuBphs,  red).  Stnon.  :  Bose- 
rash;  Pr.  Sn/tkime;  Ger.  Hauirothe. 

Definition. — A  non-infective  superficial  in- 
flammation of  th  e  skin,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  which  is  redness,  which  disappears  on  pres- 
sure by  the  finger,  reappearing  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.  The  hue  may  vary  from  a  bright 
rose  to  a  dark  blue  red ;  it  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  swelling ;  the  part  may  be  hot- 
ter than  natural;  and  the  appearance  may  pre- 
sent itself  as  spots,  circumscribed  or  diffuse,  or 
as  wheals._  It  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  slight  burning  or  itching,  but  generally 
gives  rise  to  no  subjective  symptoms.    After  it 
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has  disappeared  the  skin  is  either  normal,  or 
remains  slightly  pigmented;  or  desquamates. 
Generally  there  is  an  increase  of  temperature, 
with  slight  feverish  symptoms.  Erythema  may 
be  either  symptomatic  or  idiopathic. 

a.  Symptomatio  Erythema. — ^Etiolohtand 
Varieties. — Erythema  occurs  in  rare  instances 
after  the  administration  of  drugs.  Cases  are  re- 
corded after  the  ingestion  of  arsenic,  belladonna, 
chloral,  copaiba,  cubebs,  digitalis,  iodides,  opium, 
quinine,  salicylic  acid,  stramonium,  strychnia,  and 
turpentine.  The  rash  usually  appears  immediately 
after  the  absorption  of  the  medicine  into  the  circu- 
lation ;  after  arsenic  it  appears  at  a  later  period. 

Exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  and  contact  with 
various  acrid  or  poisonous  substances  are  also 
common  causes  of  erythema.  Friction  and,  in 
the  absence  of  cleanliness,  the  secretions  of  the 
skin  itself,  may  give  rise  to  it,  as  when  erythema 
intertrigo  is  produced  between  the  scrotum  and 
thighs  by  the  irritation  of  profuse  sweat  and 
sebaceous  secretions.  The  blush  of  shame  and 
anger  is  an  erythema  produced  by  the  immediate 
action  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system. 

Variola,  cholera,  enteric  fever,  rheumatic  fever, 
and  various  other  less  distinctly  defined  febrile 
conditions,  are  frequently  accompanied  during 
various  stages  of  their  course  by  a  more  or  lesi 
generally  diffused  and  mostly  ephemeral  form 
of  erythema. 

The  roseola  infantilis  of  authors  is  an  ery- 
thema that  accompanies  intestinal  distnrbance, 
teething,  and  various  other  disordered  condi 
tions  of  the  system  in  children.  Its  appearEi,nce 
may  exactly  simulate  that  of  measles  or  scar- 
latina, but  it  differs  from  these  in  disappearing  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  leaving  no 
desquamation  behind  it. 

The  erythema  that  accompanies  small-pox 
— roseola  variolosa — appears  generaEy  on  the 
second  day  of  the  disease,  either  as  a  diffuse 
redness  of  the  whole  integument,  or  as  bright 
red  spots,  which  are  seen  first  on  the  iace  and 
then  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  lasts  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  disappears  when 
the  small-pox  eruption  begins  to  show  itseE  A 
special  limited  form  of  erythema  has  been  oh- 
served  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  small- 
pox, extending  from  the  hypogastrium  down 
the  front  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thighs; 
the  affected  surface,  when  the  legs  are  doBod, 
having  the  form  of  a  triangle  the  base  of  which 
is  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This 
surface  remains  almost  or  entirely  free  from  the 
variolous  pustules,  and  many  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  present  end  fatally. 

From  the  third  to  the  eighteenth  day  after 
vaccination,  small  or  large  erythematous  patches 
— roseola  vaccina — are  sometimes  seen,  generally 
on  the  arms,  but  also  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  They  usually  disappear  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  leave  neither  desquamation  nor 
pigmentation. 

The  forms  of  erythema  mentioned  above  can 
not  be  considered  as  "being  in  themselves  speciflo 
varieties  of  disease,  and  pathologically  consist 
in  a  temporary  injection  of  the  capiUary  blood- 
vessels of  the  skin.  They  are  to  be  distin 
guished  from  the  erythemata  that  run  a  distinct 
course,  terminating  in  pigmentation  and  desqua 
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mation,  and  in  which  the  capillary  injection  is 
accompanied  by  exudation. 

b.  Idiopatliio  Erythema.—!.  Erythema  mul- 
tiforme.—Vai&  form  of  idiopathic  erythema  is 
most  commonly  seen  in  spring  and  autumn,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  localisation.  It  begins 
on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  fre- 
quently is  found  in  these  situations  only.  In 
some  oases  it  ejitends  upwards  to  the  shoulders 
and  hipsi  and  in  very  rare  cases  is  also  found 
on  the  trunk. 

The  appearance  consists  in  flattened  papules 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  q.  bean,  of  a 
dark  blue  or  brown-red  colour.  They  arp  sur- 
rounded on  their  first  appearance  by  a  red  zone 
which  soon  disappears,  and ., the  border  of  the 
papule  then  stands  out  in  fuller  relief.  The 
mMdest  form  of  this  disease  consists  in  papules 
which  disappear  after  a  few  days — erythema 
papulaiv/m  seu  tuberculatum.  Instead  of  thus 
disappearing  it  may  spread  outwards  from  the 
edge,  and  flatten  and  become  pale  in  the  centre, 
thus  forming  a  red  ring,  the  condition  being  known 
as  erythema  annulare.  While  the  flrst  circle 
persists  a  second  ring  may  form,  round  it,  and 
the  circles  may  be  constituted  by  small  papules, 
forming  the  condition  T:eeogiaaeA.sta  erythema  iris 
seu  mameUatum.  .  Another  stage  may  be  reached 
by  the  enlarging  circles  meeting,r  and  so  forming 
segments  of  a  circle,  constituting  the  form  known 
»a  erythema  gyratum  seu  marginatum. 

At  any  of  these  stages  .the  eruption  may  dis- 
appear. The  sequlee  are  slight  pigmentation 
and  desquamation.  , 

The  disease,  whose  different  stages  have  re- 
ceived ths  different  names  above  indicated,  has 
been  designated,  on  account  of  the  diiferent 
forms  under  which  it  may  be  seen,  erytheriia 
exsudatimtm  rrmltiforme.  It  is  accompanied,  by  a 
slight  feeling  of  burning,  or  by  very  slight  itching. 
Oonsbltutional  symptoms  are  only  present  excepr 
tionally,  and  when  the  eruption  is  universal. 
Hebra  relates  that  in  a  woman  who  died  whilst 
an  eruption  of  erythema  gyratum  was  on  the 
skin,. similar  red  rings  w^re  found  in  the  small 
intestine.  It  is  most  common  in  adolescence, 
and  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  fe- 
males. , 

II.  Erythema  ^todoatm. — This  name  is  given  to 
a  disease  characterised  by  the  appearauce  on  the 
skin,  and  chiefly  on  that  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, of  pale  red  hemispherical  or  oval  swellings. 
These  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  t|hat  of 
a  hen's  egg,  and  are  painful  on  pressure.  Fever 
is  sometimes  present. 

The  swellings  are  at  first  pale,  red  with  a 
yellowish  tinge,  later  dark  red,  and  finally  livid; 
after  they  disappear  they  leave  behind  them 
a  yellow  pigmentation  similar  to  that  which 
follows  a  contusion.  The  number  of  swellings 
may  vary  from  a  very  feW:  on  the  lower  extremi- 
ties to  successive  crops  on  dififerent  parts  of  the 
limbs  and  trunk.  In  the  latter  case  the  feverish 
symptoms  are  w^U-marked.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  completed  in  two  to  four  weeks.  The 
swellings  never  suppurate,  never  itch,  are  always 
painfuj,  and  the  redness  never  spreads  tp  tl^e 
adjoining  skin.  This  variety  can  occur  in  com- 
bination with  the  previously  described  forms  of 
aythcma  midtiforme.  It  is  a  disease  of  child- 
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hood   and  adolescence,  and  is  chiefly  seen  in 

females.,  ,    , 

IfHOBNOsis. — The  prognosis  of  the  special 
forms  of  erythema — multiform  and  nodosum — ■ 
is  always  favourable.  Those  varieties  seen  in 
the  course  of  other  diseases  do  not  modify  the 
prognosis  of  the  particular  disease  which  each 
accompanies. 

TREATMENT. — The  treatment  of  erythema  con- 
sists in  palliating  the  attendant  symptoms. 
Dusting  with  flour,  or  the  application  of  spirit- 
lotion,  should  be  employed  when  productive  of 
a  sense  of  comfort  to  the  patient.  In  erythema 
nodofuvi  warm  applications  of  infusion  of  poppies 
or  chamomile  are  soothing ;  while  aperients,  and, 
when  fever  is  present,  gentle  diaphoretics  may 
be  given  internally.  In  many  such  cases  tonics, 
especially  quinine,  are  required. 

Geobqe  Thin. 

ESCHABOTICS  {tvxipa,  a  slougji). 

XtEFiNixioK. — Escharotics  are  substances  that 
conipletely  destroy,  the  tissues,  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  produce  a  slough.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  caustics  simply  by  the 
greater  intensity  of  their  action. 

EKUMBEATioN.-r-The  chief  escharotics  are : — 
The  hot  iron.  Sulphuric  ^cid,  Nitric  Acid,  Po- 
tash, Chloride  of  Antimony,  Chloride  of  Zinc, 
Acid  Nitrate  of  Mercujy,  Bromine,  Chromic 
Acid,  and  Lime.  Weaker  caustics  are:— Nitrate 
of  Silver,  .Sulphate  of  Copper,  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
Iodine,  Carbolic  Acid,  Arsenious  Acid,  Sulphide 
of  Arsenic,  and  Dried  Alum. 

AcTWN.-^Eseharotics  combinevvith  the,  tissues 
and  destroy  them.  Around  the  part  thus  killed 
inflammation  is  set  up,  and  the  part  is  separated 
as  a  slough.  Be^des  their  local  action  these 
agents  act.reflexly  on  other  parts  of  the  body 
througji  the  nerves  of  the  region  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

Uses. — Escharotics  are  employed,  first,  to 
destroy  the  virus  in,  and  the  tissues  around,  a 
poisoned  wound,,  and  thus  prevent  the  absorptioin 
of  the  poison,  for  example,  in  bites  by  snakes  or 
rabid  animals,  or  in  cases  of  inoculation  with 
syphilis,  or  with  animal-poisona  in  dissection  or 
post-mortem  examinations.  Secondly,  they  are 
used  to  destroy  unhealthy  tissue,  such  as  exu- 
berant granulations,,  and  to  remove  excrescences 
and  morbid  growths,  as  warts,,condylopifita,  nsevi, 
polypi,,haemorrhoids,and  cancer.  Thirdly,  they 
.are  used  to  open  abscesses,  •  especially  those  of 
the  liver.  For  this  purpose  caustic  potash  is 
usually  emjiloyed.  Lastly,  by  means  of  escha- 
rotics it  is  usual  to  establish  issues,  and  thus 
react  beneficially  on  distant  organs. 

T.  Laudeh  Beuktoi?. 

E33E]!rTIAI,,PABALTSIS.-^A  synonym 
for  infantile  paralysis.  See  Infaotilb  Eakaltsis. 

ETHEE,  tJses  of.    See  Anaesthetics. 

ETIOLOGY.    See  Disease,  Causes  of. 

ETJSTACHIAM'  TX7BE,  Diseases  o£  See 
Eab,  Diseases  of. 
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EVAOtTAlTTS  (evaouo,  I  empty). — Depiot- 
noN. — Medicines  used  to  produce  some  evacua- 
tion from  the  body. 

EirnMBBATioir. — The  chief  evacuants  are: — 
Sternutatories,  Expectorants,  Sialagogues,  Eme- 
tics, Cholagogues,  Purgatives,  Diaphoretics,  and 
Diuretics.  See  the  several  articles  upon  these 
subjects. 

BXAOEKBATIOKT  (exacerho,  I  make  vio- 
lent).— Increase  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease. 

BXAMTTHEMA,  EXAWTHEMATA.— 
(^J,  out,  and  &i>e4a,  I  blossom). — Stnon.  :  Fr. 
Exanthime ;  Grer.  Ausschlag. 
Definition. — A  rash  or  eruption  on  the  skin. 
The  use  of  this  term,  once  denoting  any  cuta- 
neous eruption,  is  now  restricted  to  the  eruptive 
fevers  called  the  exanthemata.  Dermatologists 
discriminate  the  febrile  rashes  or  exanthems  of 
local  or  individual  origin — urticaria,  erythema, 
and  roseola — from  the  true  exanthemata,  which 
are  acute  specific  infectious  diseases,  namely. 
Typhus,  Variola,  Varicella,  Morbilli,  Eotheln, 
Dengu6,  Scarlet  Fever,  Typhoid  or  Enteric  Fever, 
and  perhaps  Erysipelas.  In  this  article  some 
leading  features  of  these  diseases  will  be  shortly 
stated ;  and,  as  each  of  them  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  under  their  several  heads,  it  is  only 
necessary  further  to  notice  certain  less  defined 
and  regular  eruptions  associated  with  fever. 

All  the  exanthemata  are  attended  with  fever 
and  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Tophus. — The  mulberry  rash  appears  suddenly 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  illness  ns  a  dull  red 
mottling  of  irregular,  persistent,  non-elevated 
spots ;  the  fever,  high  at  the  commencement,  con- 
tinues so  after  the  rash  is  fully  developed. 

Typhoid. — In  typhoid  fever  the  small,  raised, 
lose-spots  do  not  appear  till  the  second  week  of 
fever;  sparsely  scattered  on  the  trunk,  they 
fade  on  pressure,  disappearing  in  three  or  four 
days,  while  new  spots  arise. 

8mdl-pox. — Marked  fever  of  sudden  ingress 
occurs  two  days  before  the  raised  eruption; 
sometimes  a  rose  rash  first  appears,  but  the  severe 
symptomu  begin  a  full  day  before  this  and  not 
more  thun  two  days  before  the  characteristic 
spots  appear.  The  cervical  glands  are  enlarged. 
Varicella. — The  eruption  begins  on  the  first 
day  of  illness ;  the  fever  is  often  high  and  comes 
on  suddenly,  but  enlarged  cervical  glands  and 
spots  somewhere  are  always  to  be  found  at  the 
same  time. 

Measles.— 'Hhiee  days  of  fever  and  catarrh, 
with  palpable  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands, 
precede  the  rash ;  there  is  then  sadden  increase  of 
fever,  subsiding  while  the  rafih  is  at  its  height. 

Botheln;  Rubeola  sine  catarrhq. — The  rash 
appears  within  a  few  hours  of  the  first  feeling 
of  illness,  which  is  slight  and  soon  over.  The 
rash  is  at  first  spotted  rather  than  finely  diffused. 
By  the  time  it  is  fully  out  the  fever  has  subsided, 
but  the  enlarged  cervical  glands  which  marked 
the  ingress  always  remain  to  indicate  a  specific 
disease ;  fine  desquamation  rarely  follows,  and 
there  is  no  albuminuria.  Botheln  is  invariably 
transmitted  by  contagion,  the  incubation  being 
from  two  to  three  weeks ;  this  long  period  of 
incubation  causes  the  source  of  infection  to  be 
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often  overlooked,  and  even  the  possibility  of  it 
to  badenied;  when  carried  to  a  family  or  school 
either  an  unnecessary  alarm  of  measles  is  raised, 
or  the  next  sufferers  are  said  to  have  all  drunk 
cold  water  together  after  being  heated. 

Dengui, — Widely-spread  in  Africa,  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  and  both  the  Indies,  denguA 
may  possibly  be  limited  to  hot  climates ;  its  pre- 
sence with  us  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The  rash 
is  at  first  discrete,  like  that  of  measles,  but  fol- 
lows soon  after  infection,  and  the  disease  in  its 
general  course  is  allied  to  scarlet  fever. 

Scarlet  fever. — The  finely  diffused  redness  is 
found  on  the  skin  and  in  the  mouth  and  throat 
often  within  a  few  hours  of  the  sudden  ingress 
of  fever ;  the  fever  increases  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rash,  both  persisting  for  several 
days.  Often  the  throat  is  first  complained  of;  the 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  full  and  tender. 
Scarlatina  is  often  declared  three  or  four  days 
after  surgical  operations.  The  skin  is  not  swelled 
as  in  erysipelas,  nor  the  redness  so  circumscribed ; 
the  throat  also  is  redder;  the  cervical  glands  are 
enlarged  in  both. 

Epidemic  Boseola,  —  An  epidemic  roseola, 
having  such  relation  to  scarlet  fever  as  rotheln 
to  measles,  has  but  slender  claim  to  autonomy. 
Mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  often  begin  with  a 
finely-diffused  redness  shortly  after  some  feeling 
of  faintness  or  giddiness;  an  incubation  of  from 
three  d.iys  to  a  week  is  observed ;  sometimes 
albuminuria  occurs  as  an  early  symptom.  The 
finely-diffused  rash,  enlarged  cervical  glands,  and 
slight  sore-throat,  even  with  very  little  elevation 
of  temperature,  raise  the  suspicion  of  scarlet 
fever;  should  albuminuria  follow,  or  any  shreddy 
desquamation  of  the  hands  and  feet,  no  uncertainty 
remains.  Scarlet  fever  so  modified  often  spreads 
and  gives  rise  to  the  severer  forma  of  thediseaee 
when  it  has  been  called  only  rose  rash  or  roseola; 
the  use  of  these  terms  without  a  distinctive  quali- 
fication always  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  the  complete- 
ness and  safety  of  the  diagnosis. 

Erythema  comes  nearest  to  these  cases  in  ap- 
pearance, so  near  as  often  to  be  spoken  of  as  re- 
current scarlet  fever  or  erysipelas,  but  there  is  no 
enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  in  erythema, 
and  so  little  fever  that  the  temperature  of  the 
reddened  skin  is  barely  elevated  above  the  no 
mal.  Since  Fuller's  Exanthematologia  this  kind 
of  flush  passes  under  different  names  of  roseola, 
according  to  the  variations  in  shape  of  the  red 
patches,  or  the  seasons  of  the  year  at  which  they 
occur. 

Erythema  nodosum  is  often  preceded  by  slight 
fever  for  a  day  or  two;  this  may  reach  102°, 
but  subsides  as  the  red  swellings  appear ;  locally 
there  is  little  or  no  elevation  of  temperature 
even  when  the  tender  part  feels  hot. 

Exanthenmtous  Boseola  occorring  in  the  couise 
of  other  specific  diseases  is  distinguished  from 
the  roseola  which  depends  on  nerve-irritation, 
caused,  for  example,  by  acrid  ingesta,  by  the 
presence  either  of  high  fever,  or  of  glandular 
enlargement,  or  of  both,  as  when  it  precedes  the 
true  variolous  eruption.  During  enteric  fever  this 
form  of  roseola  may  occur  quite  independently  of 
the  special  lenticular  rose-spots. 

An  eruption  of  this  kind  is  not  infrequent  in 
the  early  stages  of  diphtheria,  sometimes  as  a 
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diffused  raeh  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  chest 
and  body,  or  as  discrete  spots  on  the  limbs  and 
back  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Influenza,  and  some 
fonns  of  catarrh,  -winter  '  colds,'  or  summer  diar- 
rhoea as  noticed  by  Bateman,  may  begin  with 
punotiform  roseola  on  the  back,  shoulders,  and 
chest;  the  cervical  glands  are  perceptibly  en- 
larged, though  there  may  be  little  fever.  In 
thebe  cases  it  is  not  the  roseola,  but  the  specific 
Cxease  on  which  it  depends,  that  might,  without 
precautions,  be  communicated  to  others. 

Syphilitic  Roseola. — A  special  roseola  marks 
the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis ;  in  appearance  it 
resembles  the  rash  of  measles ;  so  does  the  roseola 
tth  ingestis  when  produced  by  cubebs,  but  this  has 
neither  feyer  nor  glandular  enlargement. 

The  absence  of  fever  from  the  roseola  after 
vaccination  refers  this  form  of  eruption,  like  that 
occurring  from  dentition,  to  the  class  of  rashes 
from  nerve-irritation,  i'aocinia  is  itself  an  ex- 
anthem  in  the  wider  definition  of  the  term,  re- 
produced after  a  definite  period  of  incubation  by 
inoculating  a  special  contagium.  "Wanting  this 
character  the  different  forms  of  herpes  are  ex- 
cluded, though  resulting  from  a  general  febrile 
disturbance:  though  inoculable,  ecthyma  and  im- 
petigo are  local  affections  not  belonging  to  the 
exanthemata.  William  Sqvibe. 

EXCITAWTS  iexcUo,  I  excite). — It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  give  any  special  considei'Sr 
tion  to  this  therapeutical  class,  as  all  that  may 
be  said  on  the  subject  ranges  itself  with  greater 
proprietyunHerthe  heading  Stimulants.  Stimu- 
lation is,  in  fact,  a  degree  of  excitement,  and  it 
is  only  when  its  effects  are  more  vigorously  pushed 
that  we  obtain  that  inebriation  or  exhilaration 
which  is  so  commonly  observed  to  follow  the  use 
of  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  ansesthetic  vapours.  See 
Stimulants.  Robeht  FAKaoHAiisoN. 

EXOITIWa  OAtrSB.  See  Disease,  Causes 
of. 

BXOITO-MOTOB  Disorders.   See  Eeflbx 

DlSOJZDEBS. 

EXCOBIATIOIT  (ex,  from,  and  corium,  the 
skin),— The  superficial  destruction  of  a  portion 
of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

BXEEOISE. — Definition. — In  its  widest 
and  most  correct  signification,  exercise  is  the 
Betting  in  motion  any  active  body ;  and  when  the 
term  is  used  in  a  physiological  connection,  it  may 
refer  to  the  functional  activity  of  any  of  the  or- 
gans, whether  muscular,  nervous,  nutritive,  se- 
cretory, or  reproductive.  In  this  very  compre- 
hensive sense,  the  subject  of  Exercise  includes 
a  large  portion  both  of  hygiine  and  of  thera- 
peutics. The  popular  signification  of  Exercise  is, 
however,  much  more  limited  than  the  preceding, 
having  reference  only  to  the  muscles  directly, 
and  to  the  parts  called  into  play  through  the 
same — especially  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
systems. 

Whether  in  its  wider  or  in  its  narrower  sense, 
exercise  has  several  important  relations  to  Medi- 
eine.  1.  It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
health  {ire  Pebsonal  Health).  2.  It-  has  to 
be  reg-arded  as  frequently  associated  with  the 
cmisation  of  disease  (see  Disease,  Causes  of).    3. 
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Exercise  is  a  most  rational  and  successful  means 
of  treatment  in  certain  disorders  and  diseases 
(s«e  Movement,  Therapeutics  of).  4.  Exercise  is 
often  abused  j  and  excessive  indulgence  in  some 
forms  of  it  gives  rise  to  serious  consequences. 
The  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Exercise  in  the  last-named  aspect 
only ;  and  the  subject  will  be  discussed  accord- 
ing to  the  more  limited  and  popular  definition  of 
the  term. 

Abuse  of  Exercise. — From  the  moment  an 
infant  is  born  until  the  end  of  life,  exercise,  duly 
apportioned  to  rest,  is  the  normal  state  of  ex- 
istence; and  whilst  continued  overstrain  of  any 
portion  of  the  human  machine  is  the  forerunner 
of  disease,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally,  if 
not  more  so,  that  want  of  exercise  which  induces 
wasting  and  degeneration. 

FniNciFLES.  —  Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  Praotjeal 
Hygiene,  has  given  a  very  complete  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  himself  and 
others  on  the  changes  effected  by  the  stimulus 
of  muscular  exercise  on  the  various  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  from  which  he  has  drawn  ths 
following  conclusions ; — 

'  The  main  effect  of  exercise  is  to  increase  the 
oxidation  of  carbon,  perhaps  also  of  hydrogen. 
It  also  eliminates  water  from  the  body,  and  this 
.i.ction  continues — as  seen  from  Pettenkofer  and 
Voit's  experiments — for  some  time ;  alter  exer- 
cise the  body  is  therefore  poorer  in  water, 
especially  of  the  blood ;  it  increases  the  rapidity 
of  circulation  everywhere,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
sure on  the  vessels,  and  therefore  it  causes  in 
all  organs  a  more  rapid  outflow  of  plasma  and  a 
more  active  absorption — in  other  word.s,  a  quicker 
renewal. 

'  In  this  way,  also,  it  removes  the  product  of 
their  action  which  accumulates  in  organs  ;  and 
restores  the  power  of  action  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  body.  It  increases  tlie  outflow  of  warmth 
from  thebody  by  increasing  perspiration.  It  there- 
fore strengthens  all  parts.  It  must  be  com- 
bined with  increased  supply  both  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon  (the  latter  possibly  in  the  form  of 
fat),  otherwise  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the 
molecular  changes  in  the  nitrogenous  tissues, 
and  the  elimination  of  carbon,  will  be  cheeked. 
There  mutt  also  be. an  increased  supply  of  salts, 
certainly  of  chloride  of  sodium,  probably  of 
potassium  phosphate  and  chloride.  There  must 
be  proper  intervals  of  rest,  or  the  store  of 
oxygen,  and  of  the  material  in  the  muscles, 
which  is  to  be  metamorphosed  during  contrac- 
tion, cannot  take  place.  The  integrity  and 
perfect  freedom  of  action  both  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  is  essential,  otherwise  neither  absorption 
of  oxygen,  nor  elimination  of  carbon,  can  go  on, 
nor  can  the  necessary  increased  supply  of  blood 
be  supplied  to  the  acting  muscles  without  in- 
JTy.' 

The  proper  amount  of  exercise  requisite  for 
health  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  consequence  of 
the  varied  constitutions  of  individuals.  It  may 
however,  be  accepted  that  whilst  in  youth  the 
great  spirit  of  emulation  tends  to  an  overstrain 
of  mind  or  body,  so,  as  life  advances,  one  or  other 
or  both  are  liable  to  be  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
state  of  unhealthy  inactivity. 

Since  the  recent  more  general   practice   of 
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^mriasticB  in  tbis  country,  and  the  stinmlna 
that  has  been  given  to  aquatic  exercises  by  our 
University  competitions,  great  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  effect  of  bodily  exercise 
on  health,  and  more  especially  -with  regard  to 
the  heart  and  lungs,  tiese  being  the  organs 
upon  ■which  its  influence  is  most  immediately 
exerted. 

a.  Prolonged  and  Excessive  Exercise. — Of  all 
exercises,  rowing  is  the  one  which  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  best  yariety  to  select  if  we  are 
to  endeavour  by  a  consideration  of  its  influence 
ujioh  those  who  practise  it  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  effect  of  a  continuous  strain  on  the  cir- 
culation and  respiration  ;  yet  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  trustworthy  evidence  on  such  a  sub- 
ject is  extreme.  Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  University 
Oars,  by  collecting  the  various  experieHces"  of 
nearly  all  tlie  men  who  rowed  in  the  University 
races  froin  1829  to  1869,  has  obtained  about  the 
most  accurate  testimony  available  in  regard  to 
one  aspect  of  the  subject.  These  men  are  unani- 
mous in  their  belief  that  they  experienced  no 
injury  from  the  great  strain  they  underwent  in 
their  youth.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  were  the  picked  athletes  of  their  colleges, 
men  with  large  frames  and  full  chests,  typical 
specimens  of  health,  capable  of  undergoing  very 
prolonged  exertion  with  but  passing  fatigue,  and 
to  whom  no  permanent  injury  could  be  antici- 
pated, after  careful  training,  from  an  exceptional 
display  of  streng;th.  Such  evidence  affords  no 
clue  to  the  effect  of  the  strain  imposed  on  the 
heart  by  the  two  hundred  or  more  of  each  Uni- 
versity, who  annually  use  thfe  utmost  exertion 
to  belong  to  the  chosen  few,  and  many  of  whom, 
unguided  in  their  violent  efforts  to  achieve  sac- 
cess,  have  in  after-life  to  pay  the  penalty  of  al- 
lowing mere  feeling  or  spirit  of  emulation  to 
overrule  their  reason. 

J.  Exercise  under  Unnatural  Conditions. — But 
it  is  not  only  the  case  that  exercise  which  is 
excessive  or  too  prolonged  proves  highly  dele- 
terious ;  even  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise 
under  unnatural  conditions  may  prove  equally 
harmful.  Thus  the  young  soldier  of  light  frame, 
with  irritable  palpitating  heart,  who  has  broken 
down  in  his  preliminary  training,  is  a  marked 
and  good  example  of  the  early  injurious  effect  of 
overstrain  of  the  heart,  under  the  impediment 
caused  by  tight  clothing  and  accoutrements  to 
the  free  expansion  of  his  chest.  When  at  rest 
he  feels  perfectly  well;  and  has  little  or  no  sensa- 
tion of  throbbing  in  his  chest.  So  soon,  however, 
as  he  puts  on  his  tunic  and  accoutrements,  and 
begins  his  drill,  throbbing  occurs  with  more  or 
less  violence,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  op- 
pression, and  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  this 
being  followed  by  a  sensation  of  faintness,  sick- 
ness, or  dizziness,  he  has  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks. 
At  first  the  condition  of  the  heart  is  one  purely 
of  functional  disturbance,  which,  though  render- 
ing him  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  does  not 
interfere  wiih  his  gaining  his  livelihood  as  a 
civilian. 

This  functional  derangementof  the  heart,  which 
is  readily  shown  by  the  dicrotism  in  the  sphyg- 
mographic  tracing  of  the  radial  pulse  when 
auscultation  can  detect  little  or  no  change  in 
the  heart-sounds,   is  frequently  found  in  those 
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youths  of  delicate  frame  in  our  schools  and  col. 
leges,  who,  '  breaking  down '  in  attempting  feats 
of  strength  or  in  the  preliminary  training,  ex- 
perience no  ill-effects  in  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  after-life  frbili  that  overstrain  of  heart  which, 
if  neglected,  would  be  apt  to  lead  to  graver  forms 
of  heart-disease. 

Whether  it  be  by  sudden  or  prolonged  violent 
exertion,  by  rowing,  or  by  running,  or  by  the  many 
othei^  severe  exercises  of  the  body  entailed  by 
labour  or  pleasure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  heart  and  hings  have  at  times  an  inordinate 
amount  of  strain  forced  upon  them,  which,  in  a 
slate  of  health,  or  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
bear  with  no  more  injury  than  temporary  dis- 
tress, and  that  this  capability  to  bear  strain  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  careful  training. 

It  is  customary  for  the  healthy  hoy;  however, 
owing  to  the  character  of  his  amusements,  always 
to  be  in  traimng,  so  far  as  his  body  is  coDcemed, 
and  with  very  little  supervision  he  ought  to  suffer 
no  harm  from  sudden  and  exceptional  strains.  But 
it  is  very  different  with  men  who  have  settled 
down  into  the  real  business  of  life,  but  who, 
during  their  nominal  periods  of  rest  from  their 
daily  labours,  undertake  violent  exercises  with- 
out any  preliminary  training,  and  thus  throw  such 
an  unexpected  strain  on  the  heart  and  great 
blood-vessels,  that  instead  of  mere  functional 
disturbance,  as  in  early  life,  they  sow  the  seeds 
of  organic  disease.  Such  being  the  case,  how  much 
more  injurious  must  sudden  overstrain  be  to  a 
heart  already  weakened  by  disease?  There  is 
often  found  amongst  men  a  great  aversion  to 
having  their  hearts  examined,  and  when  disease 
is  discovered  it  is  sometimes  considered  of  ques- 
tionable advantage  to  inform  the  sufferer  of  hi» 
condition  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  from  wanl 
of  knowledge  of  his  state  he  may,  by  unnecessary 
strain,  rapidly  aggravate  it,  and  thus  shorten  a 
life  which  might  otherwise  have  beenmuch  pro 
longed. 

The  purport  of  these  observations  is  thus  tc 
point  out  that : — Firstly,  whereas  exercise  i« 
necessary  to  preserve  our  bodies  in  a  proper  state 
of  healthy  activity,  its  tendency,  when  carried  to 
extremes,  is  to  set  up  organic  lesions.  Secondly, 
thai  as  in  some  athletic  competitions  a  very 
gi-eat  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  thoracic  organs, 
it  is  essential  that  no  boys  of  delicate  frame 
should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  them,  or  in  the 
preliminary  training,   excepting  under  carefd  | 

medical  supervision.  And,  thirdlyj  that  in  man- 
hood no  violent  competition  should  be  und6^ 
taken,  which  would  throw  i*  great  strain  upon 
the  thoracic  organs,  without  their  being  pre- 
viously examined  and  pronounced  sound,  nor 
until  their  full  powers  have  been  brought  into 
play  by  careful  preliminary  training. 

'  A.  B.  R.  jiLxjsufl. 

XiXFOIiIATIOK  {ex,  from,  and  /oKtoH  » 
leaf). — The  separation  of  a  portion  of  dead  bone 
or  cartilage  from  the  living  tissue,  in  the  form 
of  layers  (see  Bone,  Diseases  of).  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  separation  of  a  false  mem- 
brane Which  has  been  mistaken  for  the  wom 
mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  or  uterus.  Set 
Bl^sdeb,  Diseases  of. 


EXHAUSTION, 
EXHAirSTIOlJ'  (at,  from,  and  haurio,  I  draw 

Definition.  -^  Exhaustion  is  a  phenomenon 
which  all  irritable  tissues  can  be  made  to  mani- 
fest, and  consists  in  a  failure  to  respond  to  stimu- 
lation.    Exhaustion  of   muscle  and  nerve  is 
brought  about  by  excessive,  quickly  repeated,  or 
continuous  stimulation.     It  is  favoured  by  cut- 
ling  off,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of,  the 
blood-supply ;  by  previous  insufficient  exercise 
of  function;  by  exposure  to  extremes  of  temper 
at '.re ;  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen ;  by 
HI.  excessive  supply  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  by 
eiposure  to  certain  toxic  agents.    These  facts, 
■which  have  been  established  by  physiological 
experiments,  are  fully  borne  out  by  clinical  ex- 
perience. 
Exhaustion  may  be  general  or  heal. 
1.  Oeneral  Exhauatiou. — General  exhaus- 
tion is  brought   about  by  over-work,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  and  especially  by  unremit- 
ting and  monotonous  duties  which  keep  the 
same  paths  of  action  in  a  state  of  constant  ac- 
tivity.   It  is  not  often,  if  ever,  that  any  per- 
manent harm  is  produced  in  a  healthy  man  by 
mere  physical  labour,  however  great;   but  ex- 
cessive mental  labour,  especially ,  if  it  be  mo- 
notonous,  is  certainly  capable  of  permanently 
damaging  the  nervous  tissues.     When  in  addi- 
tion to  hard  mental  work,  which  is  performed 
voluntarily,  some  constant  stimulus,  which,  can- 
not be  arrested,  unceasingly  works  upon   the 
brain,  exhaustion  quickly  results ;  as  when,  for 
example,  a  man  who  is  harassed  by  trying  to 
earn  sufficient  for  his  family  meets  with  some 
shock  to  his  nervous  system  (such  as  a  railway 
accident,  the  sudden  death  of  a  dear  relative, 
or  a  severe  money  loss)  which  haunts  him  like 
a  spectre  day  and  night,  robs  him  of  his  rest, 
snd  deprives  him  of  his  appetite.    General  ex- 
haustion is  favoured  by  all  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  aneemia  or  faidty  nutrition,  such  as 
hsemorrhage,  prolonged  pyrexia,  inadequate  diet, 
persistent  morbid  discharges,  or  venereal  excess ; 
by  the  retention  in  the  tissues  of  the  products 
of  their  activity,  which  is  favoured  by  working 
in  a  foul  atmosphere,  or  by  derangement  of  the 
excreting  functions ;  by  exposure  to  extremes  of 
temperature  ;■  and  by  a  previous  condition  of 
excessive  slothfuluess.    Geileral  exhaustion  may 
occasionally  be  suddenly  induced  by  physical 
causes,   such  as  a  severe  injury  (collapse  from 
shock),  or  psychical  causes,  such  an  fright, . , 
.%  Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  general  exhaus- 
tion are:— 1.  Loss  of  sleeping  power,  persistent 
dreaming,  talking  in  the  sleep  and  somnambulism. 
The  patient  may  wake  in  the  morning  feeling  to- 
tally unrefreshed.     2.  Incapacity  for  work,  and 
inability  to  seriously  apply  the  mind  to  one  sub- 
ject for  any  length  of  time.    3.  Headache,  and  a 
feeling  of  oppression  in  the  head.     4.  I,anguor 
and  general  lassitude.  S.  A  rapid  feeble  pulse.  6. 
An  anxious  expression  of  face;  and.(as  stated  by 
Dr.  George  Johnson)  a  contracted  and  sluggish 

Supil.  In  addition  to  these  we  may  get  tremor, 
elttium,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  mania,  and  generali  paralysis.  Two  in- 
stances have  come  within  ,the  writer's  know- 
ledge of  transient  hemiplegic  symptoms  having 
boon  induced  by  excessive  application  to  literary 
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work.  The  digestion  is  often  deranged,  and 
functional  disturbance  of  the  heart  is  common. 
Occasionally  the  urine  is  altered  in  quality,  and 
may  contain  alkaline  phosphates  or  sugar, 
More  rarely  it  manifests  excessive  acidity, 

2.  Local  Exhaustion.— Local  exhaustion  is 
the  result  of  excessive  local  stimulation,  and  it  is 
particularly  liable  to  occur  as  a  prominent  symp- 
tom in  patients  who  are  suffering  from  general 
exhaustion.  The  loss  of  power  in  the  rectum 
which  results  from  the  excessive  use  of  purga- 
tives ;  the  failure  of  the  uterus  in  cases  of 
protracted  labour;  and  the  failure  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  which  occurs  in  those  prqfessional 
ailments  of  which  '  writer's  cramp  '  is  the  type, 
may  be  taken  as  examples  of  local  exhaustion. 

Tbeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  exliaustion 
the  main  indications  are  to  lighten  the  labour,  ai^ 
obtain  rest.  In  cases  of  ge,neral  exhaustion, it  is 
often  advisable  to  administer  narcotics,  such  as 
opium,  hydrate  of  chloral,  or  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  it  will  be  generally  found  that,  when  once 
refreshing  sleep  has  been  established,  the  more 
aggravated  symptoms  will  subside.  Fresh  air 
and  a  good  diet  are  mostnecessary.  Stimulants 
must  be  used  with  great  caution,  fpr  it  is  clearly 
not  desirable  to,goad  the  exhausted  organs  into 
further  action,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  stimulants  tq.give  temporaiy  power  while 
the  faculty  of  sleeping  is  being  re-established. 
All  causes  of  ansemia  must  be  removed.  When 
recovery  is  established,  the  patient  must  be  en- 
couraged to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  life  by 
some  pursuit  which  should  be,  as  it  were,  the 
complement  of  his  ordinary  occupation.  Thus 
the  head-worker  should  endeavour  to  amuse 
himself  in  his  leisure  hours  by  gentle  out-door 
exercise,  by  music  or  painting,  or  by  practising 
some  handicraft.    See  Dkbility,  and  Eatique, 

G.   V.  POORE. 

EXOMPHAXjOS  (?J«,  beyond,  and  ofi^naKlis, 

the  navel). — ^A  term  applied  to  umbilical  hernia. 
See  Hebnu. 

EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITEE  (?£(»,  out, 
and  B<p9iAfihs,  the  eye;  and  goitre). — Stnon. : 
Graves'  Disease :  Basedow's  Disease ;  'Si.Malaclie 
de  Graves,  Goitre  eitophthahnique;  Ger.  Ghtsav,- 
gerthropf,  Basedows'che  Krankheit. 

Definition. — Enlargement  with  vascular  tur- 
geecence  of  the  thyroid  gland,  accompanied  by 
protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  breathlessuess,  pal- 
pitation, and  ansemia. 

.SItiology. — This  disease  is  comparatively, 
rare  among  men.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
women  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty, 
but  is  met  with  amongst  older  pe'rsons.  Pa- 
tients'  suffering  froiji  it  often  belong, to  the  so- 
called  nervous  diathesis.  Its  occurrence  is  often 
preceded  by  menstrual  disturbance  and  anaemia. 
Sometimes  no  exciting  cause  can  bo  discovered, 
but  in  many  cases  it  comes  on  after  violent  ner- 
vous excitement, 

SYMPTOMB.-rBeforp  exophthalmicgoitre  makes 
its  appearance,  alterations  in  temper  are  fre- 
quently observed,  the  patient  becoming  irritable 
and  depressed.  Functional  disturbances  of  the 
circulation  and  heart  occur  at  frequent  intervals, 
the  heart  palpitating,  the  face  flushing,  ajid  a 
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sensation  of  fulness  being  felt  in  the  head,  eyes, 
and  throat.     The  palpitation  increases,  the  eyes 
become  prominent,  and  a  visible  s-welling  appears 
over  the  thyroid  gland.  The  eyes  are  lustrous  and 
projecting,  and  there  is  frequently  a  slight  loss  of 
co-ordination  between  their  movements  and  those 
of  the  eyelids,  so  that  when  the  eyes  are  quickly 
cast  down  the  eyelids  follow  them  so  slowly  that 
a  white  ring  of  sclerotic  may  be  noticed  between 
theiiis  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper  eyelid. 
Usually  there  is  no  disturbance  of  vision.     The 
exophthalmia  is  most  marked  during  emotional 
excitement  and  at  the  menstrual  period,  and  at 
these  times  the  patient  suifers  from  an  increased 
feeling  of  fulness  in  the  eyeballs.     Sometimes 
the  projection  of  the  eyeballs  is  so  great  that 
the  lids  do  not  perfectly  cover  them,  and  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  may  consequently  occur. 
The  thyroid  is  generally  unequally  enlarged.  Its 
size  varies  from  time  to  time,  increasing,  like  the 
protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  with  emotion.  It  is 
soft  and  elastic,  and  pulsates,  so  that  it  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  aneurism.     The  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  is  generally  noticed  before 
either  the  exophthalmos  or  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid,  and  is   the  first  symptom  to   attract 
the  patient's    attention.     It  is    increased    by 
emotion   or  exertion ;   and  the  violent  cardiac 
action  frequently  produces  a  prominence  of  the 
prsecordial  region.     The  cardiac  pulsations  are 
rapid   and  sometimes   irregular.     The  cardiac 
sounds  are  loud ;    and  a  soft,  systolic  bellows- 
murmur  is  frequently  audible  at  the  base,  and  in 
the  large  arteries.     The  carotids  are  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  dilated.   The  circulation  appears 
to   be    rapid,  the   veins   filling  quickly  when 
emptied,  and  pulsation  being  felt  even  in  small 
arteries.     The  temperature  is  frequently  high. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  general  debility.     The  di- 
gestion is  sometimes  normal,  at  other  times  the 
appetite  is  diminished  or  capricious,  and  diarrhoea 
may  occur.     The  swelling  of  the  neck  may  give 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and 
the  voice  sometimes  becomes  altered  and  hoarse, 
or  may  be  lost  entirely.     The   course  of  the 
disease  varies  considerably;  it  may  sometimes 
go  on  increasing  for  several  months,  then  it  be- 
comes stationary  for  one  or  two  years,  and  after- 
wards begins  to  decline.    The  temper  improves, 
the  appetite  increases,  and    menstruation  fre- 
quently is  re-established.    The  palpitation,  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid,  and   prominence  of 
the  eyes  gradually  diminit^h,  although  ihey  rarely 
disappear  completely.     Death  may  occur  from 
intercurrent  disease,  from  organic  cardiac  lesions, 
or  from  gradual  wasting.     Danger  is  also  said  to 
arise  from  pressure  on  the  trachea  by  the  en- 
larged thyroid. 

Pathology. — The  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  is 
due  either  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels  inthe  orbit, 
or  to  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscular 
fibres  in  the  orbital  membrane  which  covers  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure,  or  possibly  to  both 
causes  combined.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  gland. 
After  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  increased 
formation  of  tissue  in  the  thyroid  gland  may 
occur.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  probably  due 
to  stimulation  of  tlie  accelerating  cardiac  nerves ; 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  alteration  in  the  nerves 
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of  the  orbit  and  thyroid,  has  been  ascribed  to 
disease  of  the  lower  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia, 
in  which  increased  connective  tissue  and  dimin- 
ution of  ganglionic  cells  have  been  observed. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  three  leading  symp- 
toms  are  present,  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
exophthalmic  goitre  with  any  other  disease.  The 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is  distinguished  in 
this  disease  from  that  of  cystic  goitre  by  its 
greater  elasticity,  by  its  paroxysmal  enlarge- 
ment, and  by  its  pulsation.  The  exophthalmos 
is  distinguished  from  that  due  to  disease  of  the 
orbit  or  cranium  by  being  equal  in  both  eyes, 
and  by  the  absence  of  squint.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  prominence  due  to  cardiac  disease 
by  the  lustrous  appearance  of  the  eye;  from 
hydrophthalmia  by  the  natural  condition  of  the 
pupil ;  and  from  the  prominence  which  may  occur 
in  myopia  by  the  vision  being  natural,  and  by  the 
paroxysmal  increase  of  the  prominence  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre. 

Prognosis. — This  must  be  guarded,  the  disease 
not  being  very  amenable  to  treatment,  and  very 
rarely  disappearing  altogether,  although  after 
continuing  for  some  years  it  may  gradually  im 
prove. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  chiefly  consists  in  securing  fresh  air, 
gentle  exercise,  the  avoidance  of  the  least  fatigue 
or  emotional  disturbance,  and  careful  diet.  Iron 
is  sometimes  useful,  the  milder  forms,  such  as 
the  tartarated  iron  or  citrate  of  iron  and  ammo- 
nia, being  preferable  to  the  more  powerful  pre- 
parations. Quinine,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
digitalis — and  perhaps  with  belladonna— often 
produces  good  results.  Aloes  and  myrrh  may  be 
employed  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Galvanism  to 
the  neck  has  sometimes  been  productive  of  bene- 
fit, one  pole  being  placed  in  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  the  other  over  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  tumour. 
AVhen  the  eyeballs  are  so  prominent  as  to  become 
liable  to  inflammation  and  ulceration,  care  must 
be  taken,  by  means  of  a  shade,  to  protect  them 
from  irritation  ;  and  if  this  should  prove  unavail- 
ing, the  inflammation  must  be  treated  by  appro- 
priate remedies.  T.  Lauder  Bhuntos. 

EXOSTOSIS  (?J»,  out  of,  and  oitteoi',  a 
bone). — A  bony  outgrowth  from  any  part  of  the 
skeleton.     See  Bone,  Diseases  of. 

EXPBCTAKT  ATTEWTiON.— An  im- 
portant mental  state.     See  Mesmerism. 

EXPEOTOBANTS  (ex,  out  of,  and  pectus, 
the  chest). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Expectorants;  Ger. 
Amitturfsbefordernde  Mitttl, 

Definition. — Medicines  which  facilitate  the 
removal  of  secretions  from  the  air-passnges. 

ENDMBEATioy.  —  The  loading  expectorants 
are : — (A)  Ipecacuanha,  Antimony,  and  Iodide  of 
Potassium ;  Chlorides  of  Potassium,  Sodium, 
and  Ammonium ;  and  Inhalation  of  Steam.  (B) 
Squill,  Senega,  Benzoin,  Benzoic  Acid,  Benzoate 
of  Ammonia ;  Myrrh,  Storax,  Balsam  of  Tola, 
Balsam  of  Peru,  Ammoniacum,  Galbanum,  Assa- 
foetida.  Anise,  Fennel,  Larch  Bark,  Tar,  Copaiba, 
Vapour  of  Chlorine,  Iodine,  Ammonia,  Creasote, 
and  Carbolic  Acid.  (C)  Ammonia,  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia,  Strychnia,  Nux  Vomica,  and  Bella- 
donna. 

.  Action. — The  mode  of  action  of  expeotorantB 
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is  not  well  understood,  and  any  explanation  of 
it  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  can 
only  be  regarded  as  provisional.  Expectorants 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:— 1.  Those 
which  modify  the  nature  of  the  secretions  from 
the  respiratory  passages ;  and,  2.  those  which 
modify  the  respiratory  movements_  by_  which 
the  secretions  are  expelled.  In  considering  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  first  class  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  secretions  from  the  respi- 
ratory passages  depend,  like  many  other  secre- 
tions, on  two  factors,  the  direct  influence  of  the 
nerves  upon  the  secreting  structures,  and  the 
amount  of  blood  supplied  to  them.  Each  of 
these  two  factors  may  be  influenced  to  a  dif- 
ferent extent  by  various  drugs.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  exact  action  of  each  cannot  be  de- 
termined at  present,  but  the  jSrst  class  of  expec- 
torants may  be  subdivided  into  two  divisions 
which  are  distinguished  in  the  foregoing  enu- 
meration as  A  and  B.  The  division  A  rather 
diminish  than  increase  the  activity  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  are  therefore  called  sedative  expec- 
torants. The  division  B  somewhat  increase  the 
circulation,  and  are  called  stimulating  expec- 
torants. Those  comprised  under  C  stimulate  the 
respiratory, centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
increase  the  respiratory  movements. 

UsBs. — Sedative  expectorants  (class  A)  are 
useful  when  there  is  congestion  of  the  respira- 
tory passages,  with  very  scanty,  tough  expec- 
toration, as  in  commencing  bronchitis.  In  such 
circumstances,  when  dry  rdles  are  heard  abun- 
dantly, with  few  or  no  moist  r&les,  the  patipnt 
often  coughs  until  quite  exhausted,  bringing  up 
scarcely  anything.  The  administration  of  sedar 
tive  expectorants  renders  the  secretion  from 
the  respiratory  passages  more  fluid,  abundant, 
and. easy  to  expectoiate.  When  these  expec- 
toraQts  do  not  succeed  in  ordinary  doses,  their 
action  may  be  much  assisted  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  purgative,  or,  still  better,  by  giving 
either  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic  in  such  a 
large  dose  as  to  produce  sickness  and  vomiting. 
When  the  distress  of  the  patient  is  great,  the 
abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  by 
cupping  or  by  venesection  may  give  great  relief. 
The  inhalation  of  steam  alone  is  also  beneficial, 
and  the  air  of  the  patient's  chamber  should  be 
kept  warm  and  moist.  Stimulating  expectorants 
(class  B)  do  more  harm  than  good  when  admi- 
nistered in  the  conditions  just  described,  but  are 
beneficial  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed 
off.  When  this  is  the  case,  but  the  expecto- 
ration is  tough  and  somewhat  scanty,  squill  is  a 
useful  expectorant ;  but  when  the  expectoration 
is  abuudant,  benzoin,  balsams,  or  ammoniacum 
are  preferable.  In  chronic  bronchitis,  inhalations 
of  ^  anunonia,  chlorine,  iodine,  creasote,  carbolic 
acid,  or  pine  oil  are  useful.  When  the  expecto- 
ration is  fcetid,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  carbolic 
acid  inhalations  are  best.  The  expectorants 
which  act  on  the  respiratory  movements  (class 
C)  are  useful  in  eases  of  debility,  as  they  stimu- 
late the  respiratory  nervous  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  as  well  as  assist  the  failing  circula- 
tion. They  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  stimulating  expectorants,  such  as  squill  or 
beotoin,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  secretion. 
T.  Lacdee  Beunton. 
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EXPECTOEATION  («x,  out  of,  anipectus, 
the  chest). 

Dbfinitiok.— This  word,  which  strictly  means 
the  act  of  expelling  anything  from  the  chest,  is 
usually  applied  to  the  matter  so  expelled,  which 
is  also  called  sputum  or  phlegm. 

The  Act  of  Expectoration. — The  smaller 
bronchial  tubes  are  kept  free  from  obstruction  by 
the  action  of  ciliated  epithelium.  The  area  of 
the  smaller  tubes  being  greater  than  that  of  their 
trunks,  the  air  passes  more  forcibly  through  the 
latter,  and  so  tends,  even  in  natural  breathing,  to 
civrry  speedily  away  any  accumulated  secretion. 
The  forcible  acts  of  coughing  (see  Cocoh)  and 
'hawking'  increase  the  natural  force  and  fulness 
of  the  expiratory  effort,  and  clear  the  air-paa- 
sages;  the  repeated  closure  of  the  glottis  iu 
coughing  increases  still  further  the  expulsive 
effect,  by  causing  the  air  to  escape  in  sudden 
jerks.  If,  in  consequence  of  laryngeal  disease, 
the  glottis  cannot  close,  the  act  of  expectora- 
tion becomes  painful  and  difficult.  Efforts  at 
expectoration  are  also  laboured  and  futile  if, 
in  consequence  of  emphysema  or  muscular  weak- 
ness, the  power  to  take  a  deep  inspiration  is  lost. 

Inability  to  expectorate  is  often  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  the  '  suffocative  catarrh '  of 
the  dying  being  another  name  for  accumulation 
of  phlegm,  which  the  patient  is  powerless  to 
remove.  By  teaching  the  patient  '  how  to  ex- 
pectorate,' by  the  administration  of  a  timely 
stimulant  or  a  quickly  acting  emetie,or  by  change 
of  posture,  life  may  in  such  a  case  be  prolonged. 
Should  the  sufferer  be  allowed  to  get  flurried, 
the  breathir.g  becomes  more  and  more  shallow, 
and  deep  inspiration  and  free  expectoration  are 
impossible.  If,  however,  the  patient  can  be  in- 
duced to  brf  athe  calmly  and  deeply,  to  assume 
a  more  easy  posture,  an4  to  swallow  a  solution  of 
ammonia  with  ether,  the  breathing  gi-adually 
becomes  less  shallow  and  rapid,  air  enters  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  lung,  and  power  is  gained  to 
evacuate  the  accumulated  secretion.  The  act  of 
expectoration  is,  as  a  rule,  most  easy  in  that 
posture  in  which  respiration  is  most  free. 
Sometimes,  when  the  secretion  comes  mainly 
from  one  lung,  the  aid  of  gravitation  may  be 
called  in  to  empty  the  obstructed  tubes., 

CHARACTEIiS    AND   VARIETIES. Boforo   aUSCUl- 

tation  was  practised,  diagnosis  was  often  based 
on  the  character  of  the  expectoration,  unwar- 
rantable importance  having  been  attached  to  the 
distinction  between  pus  and  mucus,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  pus  was  diagnostic  of  phthisis. 
At  the  presfnt  time  we  are  apt  to  lose  much  by 
falling  into  the  opposite  error. 

In  health,  the  secretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes  is  a  transparent, 
colourless,  slightly  glutinous  liquid,  like  thin 
mucilage ;  it  contains  mucin,  a  varying  quantity 
of  saline  matter,  and  water. 

The  saline  matter  is  abundant  in  the  trans- 
parent viscid  expectoration,  deficient  in  the 
opaque  and  less  tenacious  kind,  least  in  that 
which  is  actually  purulent, 

The  ordinary  mucous  secretion  is  increased  in 
quantity  and  viscidity  as  a  result  of  simple 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane. When  bronchitis  has  existed  fur  somedays, 
a  change  occurs  iu  the  character  of  the  secretion: 
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Insteadof  telngtrkiisparentand  viscid,  it  becomes 
semi-transparent  and  then  opaque,  the  colour 
changing  tb  a  yellow  or  greenish  hue. 

The  sputum  becomes  frothy  from  the  admix- 
ture of  air ;  and  rusty  or  prune-jui(Se-coloured  if 
the  inflammatory  action  extends  to  the  ultimate 
bronchial  ramifications,  and  is  of  so  intenseakind 
as  to  allow  of  oozing  from  the  capillary  vessels. 
Fibrinous  moulds  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or 
chalky  masses  consisting  of  inspissated  and  cal- 
cified cheesy  matter,  are  not  unfrequently  expec- 
torated. 

The  dark  grey  or  Waekish  stain  often  seen  in 
expectoration  may  be  derived  from  carbon  in  the 
atmosphere;  or,  if  it  fade  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  it  may  be  due  to  pulmonary  pigment 
formed  under  slight  irritation. 

The  expectoration  may  afford  important  aid  in 
diagnosis,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples : — If  a  person  with  severe  chest-com- 
plaint coughs  frequently  and  spits  only  frothy 
salivary  fluid,  we  may  suspect  pleul-isy.  If  the 
fluid  is  glairy  like  white  of  egg,  we  may  suspect 
bronchitis.  If  it  has  a  rusty  tinge  and  resembles 
thick  gum-water  coloured  with  blood,  we  are  not 
likely  to  err  in  recording  pneumonia.  If  there  is 
a  sudden  gush  of  foetid  pus  we  may  diagnose  ab- 
scess in  the  lung  or  an  empyema. 

Purulent  expectoration  mayoccur  in  bronchitis 
as  well  as  in  phthisis,  but  if  Ibng-cbntinued,  and 
unaccompanied  by  distinct  rhonchus,  it  almost 
always  comes  from  a  vomica. 

In  phthisis  the  sputum  is  at  first  salivary 
or  frothy,  the  result  of  irritation ;  then  viscous, 
indicative  of  more  confirmed  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  and  subsequently  dotted  and 
streaked  with  blood.  Whitish  opaque  spots, 
giving  a  pearly  aspect  to  the  expectoration,  next 
appear;  these  enlarge,  become  flocculent  and 
ultimately  nummular,  being  inspissated  and 
moulded  in  a  cavity.  As  the  disease  advances 
and  involves  both  lungs,  the  expectoration  is 
entirely  purulent,  and  shortly  before  death  is 
often  surrounded  with  a  pinkish  halo.  On 
placing  under  the  microscope  one  of  the  small 
pearly  points  described,  masses  consisting  of 
several  air-cells  choked  with  granules,  or  mere 
fragments  of  elastic  tissue  may  occasionally  be 
seen.  By  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  thS  sputa 
may  be  rendered  transparent,  and  the  elastic 
tissue  is  then,  if  present,  more  certainly  detected ; 
but  practically  the  experienced  eye  is  the  best 
guide  in  the  selection  of  those  small  pin-head 
flocculi  of  expectoration,  ia  which  the  microscopic 
particles  of  lung-tiasue  are  to  be  detected. 

The  microscope  may  be  also  helpful  by  indi- 
cating, from  the  character  of  the  cells,  the  part 
of  the  respiratory  tract  involved,  and  the  degree 
of  disease  existing.'        '      ' 

Teeatment. — In  treatment,  much  may  be 
gained  by  study  of  the  expectoration.  The  cough 
may  often  be  relieved,  and  the  dyspnosa  and 
other  symptoms  removed,  by  effecting  an  altera- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  secretion. 

If  by  the  frothy  character  of  the  sputa  con- 
gestive disorder  is  indicated,  this  may  be  met 
by  the  application  of  warm  poultices,  turpentine  ■ 
stupes,  or  hot  flannels  externally;  and  by  such 
means  as  are  calculated  to  reduce  fever  and  ir- 
ritability, namely,  the  administration  of  salines 
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with  antimony  or  aconite.  If  the  expectoration  is 
too  viscid  and  glutinous  for  easy  removal,  lemon- 
juice,  liquor  potassse,  soda,  or  various  inhala- 
tions give  relief,  by  lessening  the  tenacity  of  the 
secretion;  or  the  change  from  tenacious  and 
transparent  to  opaque  less  adhesive  secretioa 
may  be  hastened  by  giving  iodide  of  potassium 
with  a  few  drops  of  antimonial  wine. 

When  muco-purulent  secretion  is  established 
and  shows  no  sign  of  diminution,  the  use  of  senega 
and  of  the  gum-resins  is  indicated ;  while  ben- 
zoin, tolu,  and  copaiba  are  also  of  value.  Acetic 
or  tannic  acid,  given  in  small  and  frequently  re- 
peated doses,  reduces  the  quantity  of  secretion. 

When  the  combined  glairy  and  muco-purulent 
condition  of  the  expectoration  and  other  symp- 
toms give  evidence  of  bronchitis  of  an  established 
kind,  associated  with  gout  or  abdominal  torpor;  a 
combination  of  calomel  with  antimony  and  guaia 
cum  (as  in  Plummer's  pill)  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice ;  but  this  treatment  needs  perseverance,  dis- 
crimination, and  watchfulness.  The  morbid  surface 
mayat  the  same  time  be  medicated  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  tar,  creasote,  or  oil  of  juniper,  until,  with 
the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  under  cod 
liver  oil  and  iron,  the  evil  is  entirely  removed.-' 
E.  Symbs  ThompbosI''  ' 

EXPOSTTKE,  Effects  of.— Were  the  term 
'  exposure '  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  signifi- 
cazice,  it  might  £i.irly  assume  to  include  a  range 
of  subjects  only  bounded  by  the  limits  of  prac- 
tical medicine.  Infection  naturally  imphes  ex- 
posure to  some  contagious  influence,  poisonous 
gases,  or  malarious  or  other  unhealthy  emana- 
tions, bearing  in  their  -train  a  formidable  se- 
quence of  ill  results.  Many  of  the  disorders 
which  impair  our  comfort  and  shorten  our  lives 
may,  in  short,  be  traced,  in  some  degree,  to  ex- 
posure of  some  kind,  to  an  excess  of  heat  or  of 
cold,  to  a  variety  of  complicated  reactions, 
arising,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  unnatural  im- 
pressions made  on  the  physiological  processes  of 
life  by  various  external  agencies;  Any  study  of 
our  subject,  however,  from  this  extended  point 
of  view,  would  clearly  be  out  of  place  here,  and 
effects  of  extreme  elevation  and  deprassion  of 
temperature  will  be  fully  considered  elsewhere, 
so  that  exposure,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  will 
be  treated  here,  may  be  narrowed  down  to  the 
results  which  ensue  when  persons  of  average 
constitution-power  are  submitted,  for  a  longer  of 
shorter  time,  to  the  influence  of  ordinary  cold,  or 
wet,  or  damp.  Now,  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  if 
five  or  six  people,  of  either  sex,  suffer  shipwreck, 
or  are  wet  through,  or  excessively  chilled  by 
moist  cold,  each  will  probably  suffer  in  some  dif- 
ferent way.  One  may  altogether  escape,  and 
not  experience  inconvenience  of  any  kind;  a 
set;ond  may  '  catch  '-r-as  the  popular  expression 
puts  it; — a  sore  throat,  or  a  '  bad  cold;'  whilst 
a  third  may  be  seized  with  pneumonia,  and  a 
fourth  with  rheumatic  fever. 

Individual  constitution  or  peculiarity  of  sys- 
tem partly  explains  these  difl'erences,  and  the 
familiar  term  of  a '  weak  point  somewhere,'  if  not 
conveying  much  impression  of  scientific  accuracy, 
is  right  so  far  in  shovring  that  the  internal  con- 
gestion caused  by  sudden  contraction  of  cutaneona 
arterioles  is  most  naturally  directed  to  that  organ 
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whose  vessels  have  been  weakened  by  previous 
inflammation.  If  the  patient,  therefore,  have  pre- 
viously suffered  from  tonsillitis,  or  branchial  con- 
gestion, or  rheumatism,  he  will  be  predisposed  to 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  aifibetion  on  a  renewal 
of  the  exciting  cause.  If,  again,  from  sedentary 
occupation  and  over-indulgence  in  nitrogenous 
food  his  blood  be  overcharged  with  the  products 
of  retrograde  metamorphosis  or  of  imperfect 
assimilation,  it  only  needs  the  closure  of  the 
eliminatory  agency  of  the  skin,  to  provoke  the 
irritation  of  internal  organs,  and  to  induce  an 
attack  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  or  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  kidneys  or  liver.  The  effects  of 
exposure,  even  in  this  limited  sense,  are  thus 
tolerably  various  both  in  extent  and  in  degree, 
and  may  be  studied  on  a  large  scale  during  our 
greater  campaigns,  and  in  lesser  degree-  during 
the  ordinary  autumn  manoeuvres,  when  the 
weather  happens  to  be  unfavourable.  Here, 
however,  everything  injurious  is  minimised  by 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  men,  the«  good 
clothing  and  food,  and  the  enforced  regularity 
of  habits,  which  prevent,  in  great  measure,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  damage  from  ex- 
posure. It  is  now  well  known  that  nothing 
tends  so  seriously  to  impair  the  power  of  bear- 
ing either  extreme  of  temperature  as  the  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  strong  drink ;  so  that  in 
treating  anyone  who  has  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  cold  and  wet,  we  must  not  forget  to 
take  also  into  aecount  the  probable  combination 
of  the  depressing  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
nervous  system.  Illustrations  of  this  must  be 
familiar  to  all,  and  we  must  all  have  met  with 
numerous  cases  in  which  tramps  or  other  per- 
sons with  weakened  bodily  vigour  have  been 
brought  into  our  hospitals,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  exposure  in  various  degree. 

TBEiTMBNT. — In  Seeking  to  remedy  the  effects 
just  described,  it  ifill  be  found  that  some  of 
the  cases  will  recover  under  the  influence  of 
warmth  and  good  food,  and  the  generally  in- 
vigorating effects  of.  careful  nursing,  whilst 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  may  succumb  to  the 
rapidly  destructive  tendencies-  of  acute  disease, 
or  to  flie  slower  pathological  processes  of  chronic. 
lung  or  kidney  degeneration.  In  the  treatment, 
therefore,  of  such  cases,  we  must  not  only  add  to 
the  genial  influences  of  home  or  hospital  care 
Buoh  special  drugs  as  the  varied  development 
of  symptoms  may  require,  but  we  must  carefully 
take  into  account  the  occurrence  of  various  se- 
rious or  profoundly  disorganising  complicating 
causes.  Thus  if  our  patient  has  been  found  in 
an  insensible  state,  we  may  reasonaoly  suspect 
apoplexy  or  alpoholic  or  narcotic  poisoning,  and 
act_  accordingly.  And.  only  .when  all  such  sus- 
picion is  finally  removed  can  we  rest  on  our 
oars,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  immediate 
effects  which  follow  exposure  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated above.  Warmth,  rest,  and  the  legnlated 
use  of  stimulants  and  food  will  now  be  indi- 
cated, and  must  be  employed,  with  all  the  pre- 
cautions suggested  by  the  ordinary  principles  of 
therapeutics,  and  common  sense. 

Kciuiss'T  Fasqithasson. 

.  •S^SANQtriNE  («»,  without,  and  satiffuist 
Mood).— Deprived  more  or  less  of  blood— blood- 
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less.  Sometimes  used  synonymously  with  ansemio. 
See  Anaemia. 

EXTBA-XTTERINB  PBEOBTAWOT. — 
See  Pkbona»ct,  Disorders  of.' 

BXTBAVASATIOW  {extra,  without,  and 
vasa,  vessels). — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Extravasation ;  Ger. 
Extravasat. 

Definition. — Extravasation  is  the  escape  of 
any  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  normal  or.  ab- 
normal, from  the  vessel,  cavity,  or  canal  that 
naturally  contains  it,  and  its  diiiusion  into  the 
surrounding  tissues.  The  result  of  the  effusion 
is  also  called  an  extravasation.  Extravasation 
is  the  effect  of  rupture  or  perforation  of  the 
walls  of  a  hollow  organ,  and  may  therefore  be 
due  to  injuiy,  to  weakness  of  the  parietal  struc- 
tures, to  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  or  to 
increase  of  internal  pressure.  See  Pkbfobatioiis 

AND   EUPTOEBS. 

The  fluids  most  frequently  found  extravasated 
are  blood,  urine,  bile,  the  contents  of  the  alimenr 
tary  canal,  and  certain  constituents  of  morbid 
growths  and  fluid  collections.  The  present  ob- 
servations will  apply  chiefly  to  extravasation  of 
blood. 

Extravasation  of  Blood. — The  blood  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  extravasation,  the  vessels 
being  universally  distributed,  much  exposed 
to  injury,  and  subject  also  to  a  constant  pressure 
from  witliin,  which  may  be  suddenly  and  greatly 
increased.  Any  portion  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
teni  may  give  way :  either  the  heart,  as  in  fatty 
degeneration ;  the  arteries,  as  in  aneurism ;  the^ 
capillaries,  as  in  pulmonary  hsemorrhage ;  and 
the  veins,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  rupture  of  a 
varix. 

When  the  effusion  takes  place  into  one  of  the 
serous  sacs,  it  forms  a  collection  of  blood,  vari- 
ously named  hemothorax,  htsmatocele,  &c.  If  the 
subcutaneous,  submucous,  or  other  connective 
tissue,  or  the.  substance  of  an  organ  be  invaded, 
the  effused  blood  finds  its  way  between  the  ele- 
mentary textures,  separating  and  compressing 
them ;  and  there  are  formed  what  are  described 
simply  as  extravasations  of  blood,  or  more  defi- 
nitely, according  to  their  extent,  as  parenchy- 
matous or  interstitial  htemorrhages  or  apoplexies, 
suffusions,  ecchymoses,  petechia,  or  vibices.  The 
seat  of  effusion  appears  of  the  colour  of  blood  or 
its  derivatives  :  but  if  much  b^low  the  surface, 
the  extravasation  may  not  be  visible  for  some 
days,  after  which  time  it  appears  of  a  bluish, 
greenish,  or  yellowish  hue.  The  extravasated 
blood  generally  coagulates ;  the  fibrin  and  al- 
buminous substances  are  absorbed  ;  and  the  pro 
ducts  of  decomposition  of  hsmnglobin,  which  are 
much  more  slowly  removed,  give  rise  to  the  dis- 
colourations.  Much  less  frequently  the  effused 
blood  becomes  eneapsuled,  forming  a  h<emafoma 
or  blood-cyst.  In  other  cases  it  deci  imposes, 
and  sets  up  gangrene  around,  or  inflammation  of 
the  nature  of  severe  cellulitis,  which  mfty  end 
in  ulceration  of  the  surface.  When  the  blood  is 
forced  between  the  coats  of  the  perforated  vessel, 
there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  disseotitig  aneur- 
ism. If  the  extravasated  blood  escape  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  one 
tbrm  of  hmiwrrhage  or  a  bloody  flux  is  the  lesnlt. 
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The  symptoms  of  extravasation  of  blood  are 
eo  various  that  they  cannot  be  stated  in  general 
terms.  If  extensive  and  affecting  vital  parts, 
the  effiision  may  be  attended  by  shock,  syncope, 
or  death ;  and  it  may  lead  to  constitutional  dis- 
turbance'in  many  forms.  Local  pain  is  not 
common  unless  the  extravasation  be  severe. 
The  pressure  of  the  effused  blood  upon  the 
vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  part,  for  ex- 
ample in  a  limb,  may  produce  paralysis,  disturb- 
ances of  sensibility,  cedema,  loss  of  temperature, 
and  even  gangrene.  As  a  rule,  however,  extrava- 
sations of  blood  are  very  limited  in  size,  give 
rise  of  themselves  to  no  serious  symptoms,  and 
readily  disappear  by  absorption. 

J.  Mitchell  Bkuce. 

EXTEOVEBSIOK  (extra,  ontveards,  and 
verto,  I  turn). — The  eversion  or  turning  inside- 
out  of  a  part,  as  the  eyelids  or  bladder.  In  the 
bladder,  extroversion  is  associated  with  that  con- 
dition, usually  congenital,  in  which  the  anterior 
wall  of  this  organ  and  of  the  abdomen  are  de- 
ficient, and  its  posterior  wall  projects  through 
the  opening  thus  formed. 

EXUDATION  {exudo,  I  sweat). — The  pro- 
cess by  which  certain  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels into  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  in  in- 
flammation. It  also  indicates  the  products  of 
the  process  when  they  are  of  a  fibrinous  or 
coagulable  chulacter.     See  Inflammation. 

EXtTDATION-OOBPUSCLES.— The 

cells  found  in  inflammatory  products,  whatever 
may  be  their  origin.    See  Inflammation. 

ETE,  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  of. — 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  arrange  the  con- 
sideration of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  according  to 
the  anatomical  order  of  the  structures  affected, 
namely: — I.  Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva;  II. 
Diseases  of  the  Cornea;  III.  Diseases  of  the 
Sclerotic;  IV.  Diseases  of  the  Iris;  V.  Diseases 
of  the  Crystalline  Lens;  VI.  Glaucoma;  VII. 
Diseases  of  the  Optic  Nerve  and  Eetina ;  VIII. 
Diseases  of  the  Choroid ;  IX.  Diseases  of  the 
Vitreous  Body ;  and,  X.  Diseases  of  the  Eyelids.' 
I.  Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva. 
1.  Inflammation.  Stno».  :  Conjunctivitis. — 
The  conjunctiva  is  exceedingly  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, and  its  inflammations  are  commonly  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct 
in  their  typical  examples,  but  are  not  separated 
by  any  definite  boundary  lines. 

In  their  earlier  stages  inflammations  of  the 
conjunctiva  possess  many  characters  in  common. 
They  are  all  attended  by  the  four  signs  of  infiam 
mation — heat,  redness,  swelling,  and  pain;  al 
though  both  the  heat  and  the  swelling  are  usually 
kept  within  limits  by  the  discharge,  which  is 
often  free,  sometimes  profuse,  at  first  mucous, 
afterwards  muco-purulent  or  truly  purulent  in 
character.  If,  however,  the  exudation  be  of  a 
firmer  consistence  than  usual,  it  not  only  pro- 
duces a  superficial  discharge,  but  distends  the 
meshes  of  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  elevates  the 
conjunctiva  from  the  sclerotic,  and  causes  it  »to 

^  See  also  Vision,  Disorders  of  j  Ophthalmoscopb  : 
and  Ophthalmosoo™  a  MkdicdjjL  """"ai-urj. , 
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overlap  the  corneal  margin  as  a  swollen  ridge ; 
a  condtiou  which  is  known  as  chemosia.  The 
redness  depends,  of  course,  on  the  degree  of 
the  congestion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  obliterate  the  intervascular  meshes, 
and  to  produce  an  uniform  colour;  and  the 
pain  is  not  severe,  except  in  cases  of  very 
dense  sub-coiyunctival  swelling.  From  other 
forms  of  inflammation,  that  of  the  conjuLctivs 
is  distinguished  by  certain  negative  characters. 
Unless  as  a  result  of  secondary  changes,  oi  as  a 
mechanical  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  film  of 
turbid  secretion,  the  transparency  of  the  cornea 
is  not  affected,  and  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  not 
impaired.  The  congestion  is  limited  to  the 
conjunctiva,  and  the  distended  vessels  can  be 
emptied  for  a  moment  by  pressure  through  th? 
lower  lid,  so  as  to  reveal  a  glimpse  of  the  white 
sclerotic  underneath. 

In  mild  cases  conjunctivitis  is  an  uniniportant 
affection,  but  in  its  more  severe  forms  it  is 
attended  by  two  distinct  sources  of  danger. 
During  its  acute  stage  it  may  produce  partial  oi 
complete  necrosis  of  the  cornea,  leading  to  great 
impairment  of  sight  and  not  seldom  to  blind 
ness ;  and  when  chronic  it  often  occasions  great 
hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  of  the  portion  of  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  lids.  These  papillas 
may  even  become  converted  int?  shaggy  pi 
warty  excrescences,  which  mechanipally  irritate 
the  corneal  surface,  and  cause  the  development 
of  vessels  beneath  its  epithelium.  In  time  the 
papillae  dwindle,  and  the  effusion  round  about 
them  contracts,  thus  rendering  the  tarsal  car- 
tilage (especially  that  of  the  upper  lids)  incurved, 
and  bringing  the  cilia  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball.  Great  distress  and  permanent  im- 
pairment of  vision  may  be  thus  occasioned ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  contraction  may  be  so  slow 
as  to  deprive  it  of  any  manifest:  connection  with 
the  inflammation  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 

The  chief  varieties  of  conjunctivitis  are :— (a) 
infantile;  (h)  simple  or  catarrhal ;  (c)  contagious; 
and  id)  diphtheritio. 

{a)  Infantile  Conjunctivitis,  Stnon.  :  OpWhaU 
mia  neonatorum. 

JEtiology  and  Symptoms. — Infantile  conjuio- 
tivitis  is  probably  due,  in  most  cases,  to  direrf 
inoculation  with  vaginal  secretion.  It  usually 
commences  on  or  about  the  third  day  after  birth, 
and  passes  rapidly  into  the  purulent  form.  It  i> 
attended  by  considerable  puffy  swelling  of  the 
lids,  and  by  profuse  thick  discbarge,  which  soon 
dries  upon  the  tarsal  margins,  and  often  causes 
them  to  cohere.  If  neglected  or  improperly 
treated,  the  disease  often  leads  to  sloughing  of 
the  cornea  ;  but  it  may  always  be  cured  if  it  is 
seen  while  the  cornea  is  still  bright. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  required  is  to 
wash  away  the  discharge  carefully  and  fre- 
quently ;  to  apply  an  astringent  lotion  (the  best 
is  a  solution  of  2  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water)  to  the  conjunctival  sur- 
face every  four  hours,  or  less  frequently  when 
improvement  is  established;  and  to  anoint  the 
edges  of  the  lids  with  simple  ointment tx)  prevent 
their  agglutination.  In  cases  of  inherited  syphilis ' 
!  mercurial  inunction  should  be  prescribed ;  the 
[  infant's  food  must  be  carefully  regulated  if  it  is 
brought  up  by  hand,  and  if  it  ie  very  feeble  it  maj 
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take  a  little  eod-liver  oil,  combined  in  an  emul- 
sion -with  two-minim  doses  of  liquor  cinchoiise. 
Where  the  mother's  milk  fails,  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  obtain  a  wet-nurse;  but  the  local 
treatment  is  that  which  is  chiefly  important,  and 
upon  which,  in  most  cases,  entire  reliance  may  be 


(i)  Simple  or  Catarrhal  Conjunctivitis. 

^■noLOQY  and  Stmptoms.— This  form  of  con- 
junctivitis is  usually  due  to  exposure  to  cold  or 
to  some  chemical  or  mechanical  irritant.  Its 
most  distinctive  character  is  that  the  discharge 
is  chiefly  mucous,  and  has  not  much  tendency  to 
become  purulent. 

Treatment. — In  every  case  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lids, 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  any  foreign 
body  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble ;  and 
if  such  should  be  found  and  removed,  there  will 
seldom  be  need  for  further  treatment.  If  there 
is  no  foreign  body,  the  2-grain  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  placed  within  the  conjunctival 
sac,  by  means  of  a  quill  or  dropping  bottle,  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  speedy  recovery  will 
usually  be  the  result.  During  the  treatment  the 
eyes  riiould  have  functional  rest,  and  should  bo 
sheltered  from  external  cold,  from  dust,  or  from 
glare. 

(p)  Cfintagious  Ccmjunctimtis.  Synon  : — Puru- 
lent Ophthalmia. 

In  this  form  the  di.scharge  rapidly  assumes  a 
purulent  character.  This  may  happen  when 
the  simple  form  is  aggravated  by  the  stHte 
of  the  patient  or  by  accidental  circumstances ; 
or  when  the  disease  is  produced  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  discharge  from  a  similar  case, 
or  with  contagious  pus  from  the  urethral  or 
Tagiual  mucous  membrane.  The  state  of  the 
patient  which  is  most  likely  to  promote  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  contagious  form  is  that  in  which 
the  conjunctiva  is  beset  with  the  granular  semi- 
transparent  bodies,  formed  by  aggregations  of 
lymph-corpuscles,  which  are  known  as  'sago- 
giains'  or  follicular  granulations.  These  bodies 
are  commonly  present  in  the  eyelids  of  persons 
(especially  of  young  persons)  who  are  crowded 
together  under  insanitary  conditions  of  living,  as 
in  barracks,  camps,  or  badly  regulated  schools ; 
and  their  presence  renders  the  conjunctivitis  of 
simple  irritation  prone  to  assume  a  purulent 
character.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  the 
discharge  Af  conjunctivitis  becomes  contagious, 
or  capable  of  reproducing  the  disease  in  others ; 
but  its  activity  in  this  respect  seems  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion which  produces  it ;  and  the  activity  of  gonor- 
rhoeal  pus  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any 
conjunctival  product.  In. the  more  intense  forms 
of  purulent  ophthalmia  there  is  great  swelling 
of  the  lids  and  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  early 
chemosis,  and  a  tendency  to  speedy  sloughing 
of  the  cornea ;  while  the  milder  forms  pass  into 
the  catarrhal  by  imperceptible  gradations. 

Thkatmbnt. — In  the  space  available  for  the 
purpose  in  these  pages,  the  treatment  of  con- 
tagious conjunctivitis  cannot  be  described  in 
detail.  It  mainly  rests  upon  the  action  of  local 
astringents,  graduated, in  strength  according  to 
the  severity  and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the 
worst  cases  the  eyelids  must  be  everted,  and  the 
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whole  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  carefully 
touched  -ivith  a  stick  composed  of  one  part  of 
nitrate  of  silver  fused  with  four  parts  of  nitrate 
of  potash.  The  caustic  should  be  neutralised 
by  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
applied  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  before 
the  lid  is  suflfered  to  return  into  contact  with  th« 
cornea ;  and  the  cauterization  must  be  done  care- 
fully and  with  a  light  hand,  so  that  the  result- 
ing eschar  may  include  only  the  epithelium ;  for 
if  the  basement  membrane  is  destroyed,  there 
will  be  danger  of  subsequent  adhesions  between 
the  eyelids  and  eyeball.  The  cauterization  should 
be  repeated  about  every  eight  hours,  or  as  soon 
as  the  eschar  falls,  and  in  the  iLtervals,  if  the 
patient  is  awake,  the  conjunctiva  should  bo 
gently  syringed  every  hour  with  a  weak  alum 
lotion  at  a  comfortable  temperature.  The  tension 
of  chemosis  may  be  diminished  by  radial  in- 
cisions, outwards  from  the  corneal  margin,  carried 
nearly  down  to  the  sclerotic  ;  the  strength  must 
be  supported  by  good  diet  and  tonics  ;  and  the 
nervous  system  calmed  by  anodynes.  In  milder 
cases  the  principle  of  treatment  must  be  the  same, 
but  the  local  applications  less  severe ;  and  in 
chronic  cases  the  local  applications  must  be  con- 
tinued, after  apparent  recovery,  so  long  as  any 
residual  thickening,  capable  of  undergoing  even- 
tual contraction,  can  be  found  lurking  in  the 
palpebral  folds. 

(d)  Siphtheritio  Conjunctivitis.  This  malady 
has  chiefly  been  made  known  to  us  by  the 
observations  of  German  writers,  and  very  few 
authentic  instances,  if  any,  have  been  recorded 
in  this  country.  But  it  has  from  time  to  lime 
prevailed  extensively  in  Berlin,  and  might  at 
any  time  make  its  appearance  amongst  ourselves. 

Symptoms.  — Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  is 
attended  withgreatheat  and  pain,  and  with  very 
hard,  brawny  swelling  of  the  eyelids ;  but  its 
most  characteristic  symptom  is  the  infiltration 
of  the  sub-conjunctival  tissue  by  the  so-called 
diphtheritic  effusion,  which  does  not  form  a 
pellicle  upon  the  surface,  but  distends  and  fills 
the  cavities  of  the  areolar  tissue.  The  result  is 
to  produce  a  pale,  firm  swelling  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  a  great  tendency  to  rapid  sloughing  of 
the  cornea.  The  subjects  of  the  malady  are 
mostly  feeble  and  badly-fed  children,  and  the 
cases  are  described  as  being  almost  hopeless 
unless  early  admitted  into  hospital. 

Tkeatment.— The  indications  for  treatment 
are  chiefly  to  support  the  strength  by  suitable 
regimen  ;  to  apply  ice  or  bags  of  freezing  mixture 
to  the  lids  during  the  hot  stage ;  and  to  change 
the  cold  applications  for  hot  ones  as  soon  as  the 
period  of  resolution,  absorption,  or  repair  can  be 
said  to  have  commenced.  In  the  meantime  iron 
and  quinine  should  generally  be  administered 
internally. 

2.  Episcleritis. — An  affection  which  is  appa- 
rently but  not  really  conjunctival,  being  situated 
in  the  tissue  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
sclerotic,  is  that  which  has  received  the  name  of 
episcleritis,  and  which  was  formerly  described  as 
'sclerotitis  with  inflammation  of  the  insertion 
of  a  rectus  muscle.' 

Sympi'oms.— It  appears  as  an  elevated  patch 
of  congestion,  gradually  passing  into  the  natural 
level  and  appearance  of  the  parts,  and  seated  cu 
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the  ocular  surface  near  the  corneal  margin,  most 
frequently  on  the  temporal  side.  On  close  exa- 
mination, the  congestion,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  dilated  vessels,  is  seen  to  be  sub-conjunc- 
tival,  and  to  be  attendant  upon  a  eircumsuribed 
but  not  sharply  defined  swelling  or  thickening, 
which  is  adherent  to  the  sclerose,  and  which 
presents,  in  the  interstices  between  the  blood- 
vessels, an  appearance  as  if  it  consisted  of  some 
new  deposit,  generally  of  a  yellowish  tint,  ex- 
ternal to  that  membrane.  The  swelling  is  indo- 
lent, chronic,  and  in  itself  generally  painless, 
although  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  severe 
neuralgia.  The  subjects  are  most  frequently 
women,  especially  such  as  are  anaemic  or  other- 
wise out  of  condition.  Episcleritis  may  last  for 
months  with  little  change,  and  it  seems  to  be 
harmless  as  regards  the  other  structures  of  the 
eye. 

Treatment.— The  writer  has  found  episcleritis 
resist  all  medication  except  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  to  which  it  will  often 
yield  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  The  best 
preparation  is  the  perchloride,  in  doses  not  ex- 
ceeding ^  of  a  grain,  which  may  usually  be  com 
bined  with  five  or  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  of 
perchloride  of  iron.  At  the  same  time  it  is  often 
desirable  to  sprinkle  a  little  dry  calomel  over 
the  swelling  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  this 
application  is  less  important  than  the  internal 
treatment,  and  should  not  be  continued  unless 
it  is  soon  and  distinctly  beneficial. 

3.  Hcsmorrhnge. — Effiision  of  blood  beneath  the 
conjunctiva  may  occur  spontaneously,  but  is  gene- 
rally traceable  either  to  a  direct  injury  or  to  vio- 
lent exertion.  Thus  it  may  follow  slight  blows 
upon  the  eyeball,  as  from  a  twig  or  switch;  or  may 
be  produced  by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  especially 
in  pertussis;  or  may  occur  from  the  rupture  of 
&  vessjl  during  parturition,  or  upon  lifting  a 
heavy  weight.  It  is  alvrays  unsightly.  When 
tiaceabie  to  any  of  the  foregoing  causes,  the 
haemorrhage  is  usually  a  matter  of  no  moment ; 
but  Tihon  it  happens  during  the  night  in  young 
people,  it  should  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  nocturnal 
epilepsy,  which  has  often  been  first  discovered 
by  its  means.  Moreover,  in  advanced  life,  more 
especially  when  occurring  without  adequate  cause, 
it  may  point  to  arterial  brittleness,  of  a  kind 
which  may  indicate  danger  of  a  like  haemor- 
rhage within  the  cranium'.  '  On  these  grounds  it 
is  a  symptom  which  always  calls  for  full  inquiry 
into  its  causes,  and  which  may  sometimes  afford 
useful  warning  of  impending  danger. 

Treatment.— Absorption  may  be  promoted  by ' 
covering  the  closed  lids  by  a  compress  moistened 
with  a  lotion  of  spirit  and  water,  or  of  tincture 
of  arnica  and  water  if  an  appearance  Of  more 
decided  medictition  is  desired. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  Cornea. — Diseases  of 
the  cornea  as  already  indicated,  are  often  second- 
ary to  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  may  arise 
in  their  course  as  complications. 

1 .    Ulceration. 

.S^TioLoRY  and  Symptoms. — To  the  present 
group  belong  all  the  corneal  ulcerations  of  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  whether  infantile  or  of  a  liter 
period  of  life;  and  also  the  forms  of  corneal 
ulcer  which  are  produced  by  the  friction  of 
eyelid*  rendered  rough  by  inflammation,  or  by! 
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the  friction  of  eyelashes  which  have  been  turned 
inwards  by  distortion  of  the  tarsal  cartilage. 
When  ulceration  of  the  cornea  occurs  in  the 
coarse  of  conjunctivitis,  it  at  once  invests  the 
latter  malady  with  a  highly  formidable  charac- 
ter. .  The  corneal  tissue,  once  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion, is  not  reprodiiced  in  its  original  transpa- 
rency, but  only  as  a  more  or  less  dense  and 
opaque  white  cicatrix,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
disfiguring  to  the  appearance  and  an  impediment 
to  vision.  If  the  ulcer  should  perforate,  the  iris 
almost  necessarily  becomes  adherent  to  the  cica- 
trix ;  and  if  the  loss  of  substance  is  of  large 
superficial  extent,  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  ofteu 
thin  and  feeble,  so  that  it  is  rendered  prominent 
by  the  pressure  within  the  eye,  produciiig  the 
condition  which  has  been  called  'staphyloma,' 
and  gradually  elevating  and  disiortiiig&e  sur- 
rounding portions  of  clear  cornea.  The  first 
effect  of  the  heali  ng  of  a  corneal  ulcer  is  generally 
to  flatten  the  natural  curvature  of  the  membrane ; 
but  the  secondary  eflfect,  if  the  cicatrix  be- 
comes prominent,  may  be  to  modify  this  curvature 
in  various  ways.  Hence  it  follows,  even  when  a 
cicatrix  of  the  cornea  is  surrounded  by  a  still 
transparent  anntilus,  behind  which  an  artificial 
pupil  may  easily  be  made  by  the  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  iris,  that  the  surgeon  cannot  pre- 
dict with  any  certainty  the  quality  of  the  vision 
which  will  be  obtained,  unless  he  is  able,  before 
operating,  to  determine  the  state  of  the  corneal 
curvature.  This  is  only  possible  when  the 
margin  of  the  pupil  is  so  far  free  that  it  can  be 
dilated  with  atropine  sufficiently  to  render  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  visible  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope. When  this  can  be  done,  any  portion 
of  cornea  through  which  a  clear  view  of  the. 
retinal  vessels  can  be  obtained  by  the  surgeon 
will  also  afford  clear  vision  of  external  objects  to 
the  patient;  but,  if  no  such  place  can  be  discovered, 
a  very  cautious  opinion  should  be  given  with 
regHTd  to  the  d  egree  of  benefit  which  may  be  hoped 
for  from  an  operation. 

Treatment. — The  extreme  importance  of  the 
cornea  to  the  visual  function  renders  it  necessary 
that  its  integrity  should  be  guarded  with  the 
greatest  possible  care;  In  any  case  of  conjuncti- 
vitis, of  even  moderate  severity,  the  cornea  should 
be  watched  from  day  to  day,  and  any  appearance  of 
turbidity  about  its  central  portion,  or  of  elevation 
or  irregularity  of  the  epithelium  at  its  margin, 
should  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  treatment 
which  is  being  pursued.  The  former  of  these 
conditions  is  the  ordinary  precursor  of  sloughing 
ulcer  or  necrosis ;  the  latter,  of  the  extension!  to 
the  cornea  of  an  inflammatory  process.' 

The  general  principles  which  govern  the  treat- 
ment of  sloughing  ulcer  are,. that  the  eye  should 
be  kept  under  the  infiuence  of  eserine,  which 
has  a  marked  effect  in  checking  the  extension  ot 
ulceration  by  arresting  the  migration  of  white 
corpuscles  ;  that  any  astringents  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  conjunctiva  should  be  prevented 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  cornea ;  that 
strength  should  be  supported,  pain  relieved,  and 
local  nutrition  stimulated  by  hot  applications. 
When  the  ulcer  continues  to  spread,  its  progress 
may  often  be  arrested  by  diminishing  the  tension 
of  the  globe  by  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 
humour;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  either 
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by  repeated  paracentesis  at  the  corneal  margin, 
or  by  Saemiseh's  method  of  cutting  through  the 
base  of  the  ulcer,  and  reopening  the  incision 
daily  until  a  process  of  repair  is  well  esta- 
blished, or  by  the  performance  of  iridectomy. 
Of  these  three  courses,  the  last-named  is  the 
most  generally  applicable.  It  not  only  prodnoes 
the  immediate  effect  which  is  desired,  but 
it  has  also  the  incidental  advantage  of  esta- 
blishing an  artificial  pupil  at  the  side  of  the 
cicatrix. 

The  application  of  eserine  is  best  effected  by 
using  a  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate,  _ot  the 
strength  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water ;  and  a  drop  of  this  solution  may  be  placed 
within  the  conjunctival  sac  twice  or  thrice 
daily. 

The  sloughing  ulcers  of  the  cornea  which  arise 
from  causes  other  than  conjunctivitis,  as  injury, 
or  failure  of  nutrition,  must  be  treated  upon  the 
same  principles  which  have' already  been  laid 
down.  There  are,  however,  inflammatory  ulcers 
which  require  the  use  of  local  applications  of  a 
stimulating  kind,  among  which  dry  calomel  and 
other  mercurials  hold  a  prominent  place.  Such 
ulcers  have  usually  a  leash  of  vessels  running 
from  the  corneal  margin,  and  are  often  obstin- 
ately recurrent ;  whence  they  are  known  as 
'recurrent  vascular  ulcers.'  They  are  usually 
connected  with  some  manifest  systemic  derange- 
ment, and  are  ofcen  attended  by  photophobia. 
They  leave  scars  upon  the  cornea,  of  a  size  and 
opacity  proportionate  to  their  extent  and  depth  ; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  desirable,  whatever 
constitational  treatment  may  be  required,  to  heal 
the  ulcere  themselves  as  speedily  as  possible,  by 
the  aid  of  local  applications.  In  theearly  stages 
of  the  ulceration,  eserine  should  be  used ;  but 
afterwards  either  dry  calomel  or  an  ointment 
containing  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  the  precipitated  yellow  oxide  of  mercury, 
which  may  be  thrown  down  by  any  alkali  from 
a  solution  of  the  perchloride.  This  ointment 
was  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Pagenstechar, 
of  WiesLaden,  and  is  often  called  by  his  name. 
In  very  obstinate  cases  Mr.  Critchett  recom- 
mimds  setons  in  the  temporal  regions ;  but  the 
operation  of  iridectomy  will  often  afford  a  still 
more  efficacious  remedy.  Where  there  is  much 
photophobia,  the  use  of  eserine  is  especially 
indicated,  because,  in  addition  to  its  action  above 
mentioned,  it  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
and  thus  gives  coiSfort  by  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  light  which  is  admitted'  into  the  eye.  If 
the  photophobia  is  very  severe  or  intractable,  it 
is  often  beneficial  to  divide  the  brbicularis  muscle 
freely  at  the  outer  canthus,  so  as  tb  diminisl^the 
pressure  which  is  caused  by  its  spasmbdic  eon- 
traction,  and  which  sometimes  seems  to  be  a 
chief  cause  of  the  irritability.  After  such  an 
incision,  a  cold  compress  shoiad  be  applied,  and 
the  patient  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  few  hours, 
after  which  there  will  often  be  a  marked  alle- 
viation of  this  distressing  symptom,  and  a 
greatly  increased  general  amenabUity  to  treat- 
ment. 

2.  Inflammation.  Sxsoa..:  Keratitis. — Inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea  presents  three  distinct  types, 
the  tuppitrative,  the  vascnilar  and  the  inter- 
etitial. 


(a)  Siippuraiiue  keratitis.  Suppurative  inflam- 
mation or  abscess  of  the  cornea  seems  to  bo  essen- 
tially a  phlegmon  or  boil  of  the  corneal  tissue, 
a  portion  of  which  dies,  and  is  oast  off  in  the 
form  of  a  slough. 

Symptoms. — The  abscess  commences  as  a  very 
tender  grey  spot  in  the  cornea,  suirounded  by  a 
zone  of  turbidity,  and  accompanied  by  a  gootl  deal 
cfoiliaryneuralgia, aswellas  byavariable  degree 
cf  lachrymation,  conjunctival  congestion,  and  in- 
tolerance of  light.  Under  the  influence  of  atro- 
pine, hot  fomentations,  and  such  constitutional 
treatment  as  the  state  of  the  patient  may  demand, 
the  threatened  suppuration  is  sometimes  averted, 
and  the  turbidity  clears  away.  More  commonly 
pus  is  formed,  and  makes  its  way  either  ex- 
ternally, leaving  an  ordinary  ulcer ;  or  internally, 
producing  the  condition  called  hypop}/mi,m  which 
there  is  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber.  Some- 
times it  separates  the  corneal  laminae  to;a  con- 
siderable extent  before  perforating  them,  and  is 
then  called  onyx,  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to 
the  lunula  at  the  base  of  a  finger-pail.      ,      .  - 

Teeatmevt. — When  suppuration  is  no  longer 
doubtful,  the  best  practice  is  to  evacuate  the 
abscess  by  a  puncture  from  within,  by  thrusting 
a  cutting  needle  into  the  anterior  chamber 
near  the  corneal  margin,  and  then  causing  its 
point  to  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  abscess. 
The  mingled  pus  and  aqueous  humour  will 
escape  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  and  its 
wound  of  entrance  may  be  reopened  once  or 
twice  daily  by  a  probe,  so  as  to  insure  the 
omplete  removal  of  all  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts, until  the.  healing  process  has  made  some 
way.  If  the  abscess  has  burst  internally  before 
the  case  is  seen,  atropine  should  be  applied 
without  delay.  If  the  pupil  dilatesi  fully,  and  the 
quantity  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  but 
small,  the  case  may  be  left  to  the  »j»  medicairix 
natitr<B,  care  being  taken  to  enforce  rest  and  to 
exclude'  noxious  influences:  If  the  quantity  of 
pus  is  large,  it  should  be  let  out  by  paracentesis ; 
and  if  the' atropine  reveals  sidhesions  of  the  iris, 
iredectbmy  should  at  once  be  performed.  An 
abscess  which  has  burst  externally  leaves  simply 
an  ulcer,  ge&eially  with  a  disposition  to  heal 
readilyj  and  requiring  only  such  treatment  as 
has  already  been  described; 

(5)  Vascular  Keraiiti^.  Vascular  inflammation 
of  the  cornea  is  often  a  very  severe  and  protracted 
malady,  which  usually  leaves  behind  permanent 
Opacity  and  impairment  of  sight. 

SvMPTOM^. — It  commences,  in  typical  cases,  by 
the  formation  of  two  crescent-shaped  pateh«B  of 
viascularity,  one  at  the  upper  and  the  other  at  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cornea.  The  patches  are 
formed  by  the  development  on  the  corneal  sur- 
face of  innumerable  fine  blood-vessel^  so  closely 
packed  together  that' the  inteMtioes  which  sepa- 
rate them  are  scarcely  discernible  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  the  affected  parts  present  an  uniform 
aspect  of  vivid  redness.  The  crescents  are  some- 
what elevated  above  the  general  corneal  surface, 
and  each  crescent  is  bordered,  along  its  con 
cave  or  advancing '  edge,  by  a  line  of  precursory 
epithelial  turbiditjr:  At  the  same  lime  that  the 
crescents  increase  in  size,  the  borders  of  precir- 
sory  turbidity  are  pushed  before  them ;  until  at 
first  these,  and  afterwards  the  crescents  thfcm 
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selves,  may  meet  and  coalesce  on  the  horizontal 
diameter  of  the  cornea,  so  that  its  whole  surface 
may  become  uniformly  red.  When  this  stage  is 
reached,  vision  is  almost  abolished,  but  there 
may  still  be  much  intolerance  of  light.  The 
corneal  tissue  is  softened,  and  its  margin  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  zone  of  sclerotic  vascularity,  which 
is  visible  through  the  congestion  of  the  con- 
junctiva. As  the  inflammation  subsides  the  vas- 
cular crescents  slowly  recede  from  the  centre  of 
the  cornea  towards  its  circumference,  and  finally 
disappear,  leaving  behind  them  a  dense  opacity 
of  an  extremely  obstinate  character,  A  severe 
case  of  vascular  keratitis  generally  affects  both 
eyes,  and  threatens  a  long  period  of  actual  blind- 
ness, followed  by  a  long  period  of  very  imperftct 
vision.  The  worst  examples  of  the  malady  ire 
those  which  have  been  treated  at  the  outset  by 
astringent  or  irritating  applications ;  and,  even  '.n 
the  slighter  forms,  the  malady  is  nearly  always 
obstinate  and  protracted.  As  long,  however,  as  the 
march  of  the  vascular  crescents,  or  their  precur- 
sory turbidity,  has  not  encroached  upon  the  por- 
tion of  cornea  in  front  of  the  pupil,  so  long  vision 
is  not  seriously  jeopardised. 

TRBA.TMBNT. — The  great  object  of  treatment  is 
to  arrest  the  new  vascular  development  at  a  com- 
paratively early  stage ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  eserine  and  seda- 
tives locally,  and  to  such  constitutional  treatment 
as  the  general  condition  may  require.  A  solution 
of  two  grains  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  eserine 
to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  should  be  dropped 
into  the  eye  twice  daily,  and  the  closed  lids 
should  be  frequently  fomented  with  hot  poppy 
decoction,  or  with  cold  solution  of  extract  of 
opium  in  water,  according  as  one  or  the  other 
temperature  is  the  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  pfitient.  Apart  from  any  special  indication, 
tile  medicines  most  generally  useful  are  those 
which  appear  to  influence  local  nutrition  through 
the  central  nervous  system,  such  as  the  iodide 
and  bromide  of  potassium,  and  the  sulphate  of 
quinine.  These,  if  they  are  likely  to  exert  a- 
beneficial  effect,  generally  do  so  speedily ;  and  if 
the  malady  should  be  rapidly  extei:ding,  it  is 
always  prudent  to  reconsider  the  prescription 
without  much  loss  of  time.  In  severe  cases, 
especially  when  the  lids  are  somewhat  tumid  and 
there  is  much  photophobia,  a  leech  may  often  be 
applied  with  advantage,  usually  over  the  temporal 
muscle,  close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit, 
or  a  little  blood  may  be  taken  more  rapidly,  by 
means  of  Heurteloup's  artificial  •  leech ;  and 
when,  notwithstanding  treatment,  the  malady 
pursues  its  course  unchpcked,  a  large  iridectomy 
should  be  made  without  undue  delay.  The 
operation  not  only  tends  to  arrest  the  vascular 
formation,  but  it  also  leaves  a  lateral  pupil  through 
which  good  sight  may  often  be  obtained  long  be- 
fore the  transparency  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
cornea  is  restored. 

Deiieloprmnt  of  vessels  upon  the  cornea. — It 
is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  vascular 
keratitis,  properly  so  called,  from  that  develop- 
ment of  vessels  upon  the  cornea  which  may 
occur  in  connection  with  the  cicatrisation  of 
ulcers,  or  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  lids 
left  granular  by  conjunctivitis.  In  both  these 
forms  the  new  vessels  are  arborescent  and  irregu- 


lar in  their  distribution,  instead  of  being  closely 
packed  together :  and  they  are  not  attended  by 
the  pink  zone  of  circum-comeal  congestion,  which 
is  never  absent  in  true  corneal  inllammation. 

The  vessels  which  attend  the  formation  of 
cicatrices  generally  dwindle  in  course  of  time; 
while  those  produced  by  granular  lids,  and  which, 
when  ttiey  are  very  abundant  and  closely  set, 
constitute  the  condition  called  pannus,  willoften 
disappear  without  direct  treatment  if  the  state 
of  the  lids  themselves  can  be  favourably  modi- 
fied by  the  application  of  astringents.  In  many 
cases  the  vascular  network  of  pannus  will  be 
comparatively  absent  from  the  lower  third  of  the 
cornea,  so  that  sight  may  be  much  improved  by 
an  artificial  pupil  made  in  a  downward  direction. 
When  pannus  Covers  the  whole  cornea  with  a  dose 
vascular  network,  so  that  sight  is  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  when  it  resists  milder  treatment,  it 
may  sometimes  be  cured  by  inoculation  with  the 
discharge  of  infantile  purulent  ophthalmia.  The 
pus  is  inserted  between  the  lids,  and  the  artifi- 
cial malady  suffered  to  run  its  course  unchecked, 
except  by  cleanliness  and  frequent  bathing. 
When  the  discharge  has  ceased,  the  cornea  will 
often  clear  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  its  ab- 
normally vascular  state  protects  it,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  against  the  risk  of  sloughing,  Still, 
this  risk  is  by  no  means  absent,  and  the  treat- 
ment by  inoculation  should  be  regarded  only  as 
a  last  resource. 

(c)  IrUerstitial  Keratitis.  This  is  a,  chronic 
malady  which  is  seen  chiefly,  or  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, in  the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis,  who 
possess  the  peculiar  teeth  and  fades  which  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  shown  to  be  characteristic  of 
their  inheritance.  The  disease  was  long  de- 
scribed as  a  variety  of  '  strumous  ophthalmia ; ', 
and,  although  the  late  Sir  William  Wilde  pointed 
out  how  frequently  it  was  associated  with  deaf- 
ness, and  also  laid  stress  upon  the  value  of  per- 
chloridfl  of  mercury  in  its  treatment,  its  syphi- 
litic character  seems  to  have  been  first  suspected 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who,  having  once  obtained 
the  clue,  followed  it  with  characteristic  diligence 
until  he  arrived  at  a  conclusive  demonstration  of 
ti  e  accuracy  of  his  suspicion. 

Symptoms. — Interstitial  keratitis  commences 
as  a  slight  cloudiness  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  cornea,  with  some  roughening  or  irregularily 
of  the  epithelium.  It  extends  from  the  centre 
towards  the  margin,  and  is  liable  to  be  attended, 
in  different  cases  and  at  dlffi-rent  stages  of  its 
ccurse,  by  variable  degrees  of  ciliary  and  cor- 
neal congestion,  and  intolerance  of  light.  If 
neglected,  or  if  treated  by  irritants,  it  is  liable 
to  assume  the  characters  of  vascular  keratitis, 
and  also  to  extend  to  the  iris,  in  such  instances 
often  doing  irreparable  mischief.  It  is  most 
common  during  childhood,  but  its  appearance 
may  be  delayed  until  adolescence,  or  even  until 
adult  age.  It  attacks  both  eyes,  one  commonly 
somewhat  later  than  the  other,  and  its  course  ia 
often  protracted  over  several  months.  When 
severe,  it  leaves  some  residual  cloudiness  of  the 
cornea,  and,  even  when  mild,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the .  cornea  ever  entirely  regains  the 
transparency  of  health.  Still,  when  a  case  is 
seen  and  judiciously  treated  early,  tlje  prognosis 
may  generally  be  a  favourable  one. 
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Tbeatment. — The  treatment  consistsprimarily 
in  the  avoidance  of  all  irritants;  the  useof  eserine 
and  local  sedatives;  and  the  administration  of 
perchloride  of  mercury,  or  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, with  or  without  iron  or  cod-liver  oil. 
When  they  ars  not  contra-indicated  by  any  special 
circumstances,  the  perchloride  of  mercury  and 
the  oil  are  the  remedies  un  which  the  greatest 
reliance  may  be  placed.  The  earliest  indications 
of  photophobia,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  light 
is  acting  as  an  irritant,  should  be  met  by  con- 
finement to  an  almost  darkened  room,  and  by 
frequent  bathing  of  the  closed  lids  with  cold 
water ;  but  in  fine  weather  daily  exercise  should 
be  taken  in  the  open  air,  the  eyes  being  covered 
for  the  time  with  a  black  silk  bandage  and  com- 
presses of  carded  wool,  so  as  to  exclude  light 
entirely.  As  soon  as  photophobia  subsides,  these 
precautions  may  be  left  aside — the  eserine  and 
mercury  being  still  continued,  at  least  until  the 
acute  stage  of  the  malady  has  entirely  passed 
away.  After  this  the  absorption  of  residual 
opacity  may  be  promoted  by  the  application, 
once  daily,  of  a  morsel  of  an  ointment  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  (about  ten  graiDS  to  an 
ounce)  of  the  precipitated  yellow  oxide  of  mer- 
cury. 

In  cases  which  have  been  neglected,  or  aggra- 
vated by  irritants  in  their  early  stages,  and  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  vascular  kera- 
titis become  grafted  upon  the  interstitial,  it  is 
generally  desirable  to  perform  iridectomy  with 
as  I'.ttle  delay  as  possible. 

3.  Arena  Senilis. — The  condition  thus  named 
(although  the  adjective  is  not  always  appropriate) 
is  f idly  described  elsewhere.  (See  Abcus  Senius.) 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  peripheral 
sones  of  opacity,  which  are  sometimes  left  after 
the  subsidence  of  certain  forms  of  keratitis,  by 
the  circumstH.nce  that  arcus  never  extends  quite 
to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  but  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  an  annulus  of  transparent  tissue. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  a  few  other 
forms  of  corneal '  disease,  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  which  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  these  pages  to  describe,  but  which  must  be 
treated  on  the  same  general  principles ;  and  there 
is  also  the  malformation  known  as  '  conical 
cornea,'  which  falls  wholly  within  the  domain 
of  surgery. 

III.  Diseases  of  the  Sclerotic. — Diseases 
of  the  sclerotic,  which  were  once  regarded  as  a 
numerous  and  important  group,  have  been  re- 
duced by  recent  investigations  to  comparatively 
itisignifioant  proportions. 

Inflammation.  — Stnoit.  :  —  Sclerotitis.  —  Ex- 
ftepting  in  a  narrow  annulus  immediately  around 
the  cornea,  the  sclerotic  is  almost  extra-vascular ; 
and  any  real  inflammation  of  its  structure  is 
almost  confined  to  this  particular  region,  where 
it  seldom  occurs  excepting  as  a  complication,  or 
as  a  part  of  some  of  the  more  severe  forms  of 
iritis  or  keratitis,  especially  when  either  of  these 
affections  extends  to  the  ciliary  body.  In  such 
eases  we  often  see  the  sclerotic  undergo  inflam- 
matory softening,  as  a  result  of  which  the  ciliary 
region  may  be  much  altered  in  shape,  yielding  to 
the  distension  of  the  eyeball  and  to  the  traction 
of  the  recti  muscles,  and  becoming  distinctly 
elongated.    Occasionally  the  sclerotic  may  be  so 


much  softened  and  thinned  as  to  bulge  into  ir- 
regular prominences  around  the  cornea,  generally 
under  the  upper  lid ;  and  this  condition  is  de- 
scribed as  sclerotic  staphyloma. 

Tbeatment. — The  inflammations  thus  arising 
call  for  no  other  treatment  than  that  which  is 
demanded  by  the  more  important  inflammations 
of  the  cornea,  the  iris,  or  the  ciliary  body,  with 
which  they  are  associated ;  except  that  any  evi- 
dence of  yielding  of  the  sclerotic  would  be  a 
reason  in  itself  for  the  performance  of  iridec- 
tomy, in  order  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  eye- 
ball by  diminishing  its  tension.  It  was  once 
believed  that  the  sclerotic,  in  its  character  of  a 
fibrous  membrane,  was  especially  prone  to  gouty 
or  rheumatic  inflammation;  and  it  is  perhaps 
true,  though  certainly  not  proven,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  iritis  or  of  keratitis  to  spread  to  the 
anterior  sclerotic  zone  is  more  marked  in  persons 
of  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis  than  in  others. 
The  possibility  is  at  any  rate  Bufl[icieut  to  require, 
in  all  these  cases,  an  investigation  of  the  ten- 
dency to  lithic  acid  formation,  and  the  use  of 
appropriate  remedies  when  this  tendency  is  dis- 
covered. But  a  large  proportion  of  the  examples 
of  supposed  gouty  or  rheumatic  ophthalmia  are 
nothing  more  than  cases  of  the  subacute  or 
remittent  form  of  glaucoma ;  and  the  pain  asso- 
ciated with  them  is  not  really  rheumatic  but 
simply  tensive.  Vision  has  been  irretrievably 
lost,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  because  a  belief  in 
the  rheumatic  character  of  these  afieotions  has 
interfered  with  the  timely  performance  of  iri- 
dectomy; and  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  epithet 
'  rheumatic,'  in  any  form  of  eye-disease,  is  one 
which  should  be  scrutinised  very  closely  before 
it  is  accepted  as  a  guide  to  practice. 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  Iris. — In  so  far  as  they 
come  into  the  province  of  the  phjsiciiin,  diseases 
of  the  iris  are  not  numerous,  and  are  almost 
limited  to  the  varieties  of  inflammation  of  that 
membrane. 

1.  Inflammation.    Stnos.  :  Iritis Iritis  may 

be  classified  according  to  its  actual  or  supposed 
causes,  as  rheumatic  or  syphilitic ;  or  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process,  as  plastic, 
serous,  or  suppurative.  The  former  classification 
must  often  rest  upon  very  slender  grounds,  arid 
the  latter  has  the  great  advantage  of  expressing 
fiicts  rather  than  inferences. 

(a)  Plastic  Iritis.  Symptoms. — In  plastic 
iritis  the  first  symptom  is  u.iually  some  loss 
of  the  natural  lustre  of  the  surface  of  the  iris, 
and  of  the  rfear  definition  of  its  fibres,  together 
with  some  damping  or  alteration  of  its  colour. 
These  changes  are  probably  always  due  to 
turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  they 
may  be  imitated  more  or  less  closely  by  tur- 
bidity of  the  cornea,  and  especially  by  dis- 
turbance of  its  epithelium.  In  iritis,  however, 
they  are  associated  with  a  diminished  range  and 
quickness  of  pupillary  variation  under  variations 
of  light ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  with  the  eiTusion  of 
plastic  lymph,  by  which  the  margin  of  the  pupil 
becomes  tied  down,  here  and  there,  to  the  surface 
of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
At  t,h«  same  time  there  is  usually  some  con- 
gestion of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of  the  znne  of 
fine  vessels  immediately  around  the  cornea  lo 
the  sclerotic.    There  is  fijequently  more  or  loss 
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pitin,  especially  towards  night,  but  this  is  a 
very  uncertain  symptom.  In  severe  eaae^,  and 
especially  in  such  as  are  clearly  syphilitic  in 
their  character,  the  quantity  of  effiised  lymph 
may  be  vpry  considerable,  so  as  quite  to  cover 
the  pupil,  while  in  mild  cases  it  is  only  sufficient 
to  fasten  down  the  margin  here  and  there. 
Iritis  is  sometimes  a  very  iinsidious  and  seem- 
ingly slight  affection,  the  real  gravity  and  im- 
portance of  which  may  be  'wholly  overlooked  by 
the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  first  principle  of  treatment 
is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions,  or  to 
break  them  if  they  have  been  formed ;  and  for 
this  purpose  our  main  reliance  muist  be  placed 
upon  the  instillation  of  atropine.  The  anatomical 
structure  of  the  eye  is  such  that  a  moderately 
contracted  pupil  is  in  contact  with  the  lens-surface, 
while  a  fully  dilated  pupil  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  film  of  aqueous  humour.  Hence,  as  long  as  the 
pupil  is  contracted,  any  lymph  which  is  eiFused 
tends  to  the  immediate  formation  of  adhesions ; 
while,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  dilated,  the  lymph 
diffuses  itself  harmlessly  in  the  surrounding 
fluid,  and  no  adhesions  are  produced.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  cases  of  only 
ordinary  severity,  the  iritis  then  runs  its  course 
without  inflicting  any  permanent  injury,  and 
vision  is  completely  restored  as  soon  as  reso- 
lution has  taken  place.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pupil  cannot  be  dilated,  the  lymph  deposited  ' 
in  the  area  of  the  pupil  forms  an  impediment  to 
vision ;  and  the  adhesions  themselves  tend  to 
render  the  iritis  a  recurrent  affection,  which 
is  apt  to  return  again  and  again  until  the  eye 
is  disorganised  and  destroyed. 

The  first  principle  of  treatment  is,  therefore, 
to  produce  and  maintain  dilatation  of  the  pupil ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
watery  solution  of  a  salt  of  atropine.  The  neu- 
tral sulphate  is  the  one  best  itdapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  should  generally  be  of  the 
strength  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  The  pharmacopceial  solution  of  atropia, ' 
which  contains  spirit,  should  be  avoided  on 
account  of  its  irritating  action.  Of  the  pure 
watery  solution,  a  drop  should  be  carefully 
placed  within  the  lids  by  a  dropping-tube  or 
quill,  repeated  in  five  minutes,  and  again  in 
another  five  minutes,  and  this  threefold  appli- 
cation should  he  repeated  three  times  a  day.  A 
mydriatic  agent  still  more  powerful  and  more 
rapid  in  its  action  than  atropine  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  practice  in  duboidn,  the  active 
principle  of  an  Australian  shrub,  Duboisia 
myoporoides.  Duboisln  should  be  used  in  a 
watery  solution,  of  the  strength,  of  four  grains 
to  the  ounce ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  less  tendency 
than  atropine  to  produce  local  irritation.  If 
the  pupil  can  be  fully  dilated  in  twenty-four 
hours,  no  other  treatment  will  be  necessary  than 
to  maintain  the  dilatation  by  using  atropine  less 
frequently,  and  to  protect  the  eye  from  being 
injured  by  exertion,  or  by  exposure  to  great 
variations  of  temperature  or  of  light.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  after  the  use  of  atropine  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  pupil  either  remains  contracted 
or  dilates  irregularly,  showing  that  it  is  bound 
down  here  and  there,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
lecouTse  to  mercury  without  further  delay,  and 


to  use  one  of  the  preparations,  such  as  blue  pill 
or  calomel,  with  which  the  effect  of  the  medicine 
upon  the  system  can  be  rapidly  secured.  There 
is  never  any  occasion  to  carry  the  effect  of  the 
mercury  farther  than  to  the  formation  of  a  slight 
line  upon  the  gums ;  and,  in  most  cases,  as  soon 
as  this  line  is  perceptible,  a  notable  amelioration 
of  the  eye-symptoms  will  be  observed.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  that  this  degree  of  mercurial 
influence  should  be  reached  quickly,  in  order  to 
cut  short  the  disease  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
when  it  has  been  reached,  it  will  usually  require 
to  be  maintained,  for  some  days  at  'letet,  by  the 
administration  of  smaller  and  less  frequent  doses. 
In  favourable  cases,  under  the  combined  influence 
of  atropine  and  mercury,  the  effused  lymphwill 
be  absorbed,  the  adhesions  broken  through,  and 
the  eye  restored  to  its  original  condition.  In 
those  of  a  less  favourable  character  the  inflam- 
mation will,  indeed,  subside ;  but  the  adhesions 
will  remain,  and  the  pupil  will  be  left  perma- 
nently more  or  less  crippled  and  distorted. 
Whether  or  not  sight  will  be  impaired  will 
chiefly  depend  upon  whether  the  effused  lymph 
has  formed  a  film  or  membrane  across  the  pupil- 
lary opening.  In  the  worst  cases,  notwithstand- 
ing treatment,  the  inflammation  may  extend  to 
the  ciliary  body  and  choroid,  and  may  produce 
functional  destruction  of  the  eye.  This  scarcely 
happens  except  when  the  iritis  has  been  of  great 
original' severity,  and  when  it  has  been  neglected, 
or  ^.ggravated  by  irritants,  in  its  early  stages. 
Even  the  suspicion  of  iritis  should  absolutely 
preclude  the  use  of  the  astringent  applications 
on  which  we  have  mainjy  to  rely  in  the  treat 
ment  of  the  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva. 

If  an  iritis  is  not  seen  until  it  has  been  three 
or  four  days  in  existence,  so  that  the  adhtsioiM 
hare  had  time  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  firm- 
ness, it  is  not  desirable  to  wait  twenty-four  honrt 
before  having  recourse  to  mercury.  The  mineral 
should  be  given  without  further  delays  so  that  it 
may  be  abandoned  if  atropine  should  dilate  the 
pupil,  and  may  be  pushed  if  dilatation  cannot  be 
produced. 

While  the  atropine,  or  atropine  and  raerotiry, 
are  being  employed,  the  remainder  of  the  treat- 
ment must  be  governed  by  general  considera- 
tions. Eest  of  the  other  eye  must  be  strictly 
enforced ;  local  depletion  may  be  practised  when- 
ever the  congestion  is  considepabler  in  degree; 
and  such  a  regimen  and  mode  of  life  must  be 
prescribed  as  the  patient  can  bear.:  Unless  there 
is  photophobia,  it  is  seldom  or  never  necessary 
to  exclude  light  altogether  from  the  eye ;  and, 
when  photophobia  is  ■  present,  it  is  better  to  ap- 
ply a  protective  bandage  than  tokeepthepatient 
in  a  dark  room.  The  latter  practically  excludes 
him  from  cheerful  companionship,  and  leaves 
him  to  dwell  upon  his  troubles  in  darkness  and 
solitude.  Pain,  if  present,  should  always  be  sub- 
dued, either  by  combining  a  sufficient  dose  of 
opium  with  the  mercury,  or  by  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia.  However  the 
anodyne  is  administered,  provision  should  be 
made  for  repeating  it  sufficiently  oftpn  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  the  desired  effect. 

When  recovery  takes  place  leaving  adhesions, 
thfse  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  lead  to  a 
second  attack  of  iritis,  and  this  is  almost  alwHS 
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the  predecessor  of  regular  recurrence.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  the  second  attack  does  not  follow ; 
but,  whenever  it  occurs,  the  tendency  to  future 
mischief  should  be  stopped  by  surgical  means, 
either  by  the  detachment  of  the  adhesions  or  by 
the  performance  of  iridectomy. 

(6)  iSerous  Iritis.— The  serous  form  of  iritis 
differs  from  the  plastic  in  the  greater  quantity 
and  the  more  liquid  condition  of  the  effusion, 
which  does  not  form  adhesions,  but  distends  the 
eyeball  and  compresses  its  contained  structures. 
In  a  well-marked  case  the  pupil  is  contracted  and 
insensible  to  atropine  (which  in  all  probability  is 
not  absorbed) ;  the  aqueous  humour  is  turbid ; 
the  iris  is  pushed  back  and  its  anterior  surface 
appears  concave ;  vision  is  greatly  impaired ;  and 
the  eyeball  is  perceptibly  hardened  to  the  touch. 

TrntATMBNT. — Until  the  distension  is  relieved, 
no  remedies  will  be  effectual ;  and,  when  it  is 
relieved,  they  generally  cease  to  be  needed.  The 
treatment  should  be  either  by  frequently  repeated 
paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  or  by  a 
large  iridectomy,  and  the  latter  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  Serous  iritis  occurs  chiefly  in  persons 
of  unhealthy  or  broken-down  constitution ;  which 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  unorganizable  char- 
acter of  its  products.  As  soon  as  the  distension 
of  the  eyeball  is  relieved,  the  pupil  is  readily 
dilated,  and  the  iritis  soon  subsides. 

(e)  Suppurative  Iritis. — In  a  small  number  of 
cases  iritis  assumes  from  the  first  a  suppurative 
character,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  pus  in  the 
anterior  chamber. 

TaEATMEiiT. — Such  a  condition  calls  for  atro- 
pine ;  for  stimulating  and  tonic  medicines  rather 
than  for  mercury;  and  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
pus  by  paracentesis  if  it  is  considerable  in  quan- 
tity, or  if  its  presence  appears  to  be  a  source  of 
increased  irritation. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body  and  choroid, 
Stnon.:  Cyclitis;  Irido-choroiditis. — In  some 
instances,  which  fortunately  are  not  nume- 
rous,  iritis  is  not  confined  to  the  membrane  in 
which  it  originates,  but  spreads  backwards  to 
the  ciliary  body  and  the  choroid.  The  most 
marked  examples  are  those  in  which  the  original 
inflammation  has  been  excited  by  morbid  changes, 
resulting  sometimes  from  disease,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  injury,  in  the  opposite  eye;  and 
these  cases  are  called  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 
They  have  been  abun<u,ntly  shown  to  depend 
upon  the  propagation  of  peripheral  irritation 
through  a  nervous  centre,  and  they  point  very 
clearly  to  the  presence  of  some  central  nerve- 
irritation,  or  functional  failure,  as  the  essential 
point  of  difference  between  the  iritis  which  dies 
out  as  a  localised  affection,  and  that  which 
spreads  by  continuity  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
eye.  However  occasioned,  the  issue  of  declared 
indo-cyditis  or  irido-choroiditis  is  generally 
disastrous  ;  for  the  inflammation  is  always  of  a 
plastic  character,  and  the  effused  lymph  is  scarcely 
ever  absorbed  in  time,  or  with  sufficient  com- 
pleteness, to  prevent  its  contraction  from  in^ 
flicting  profound  injury  upon  the  visual  appa- 
ratus. The  perceptive  layer- of  the  retina  is 
not  only  in  contact  with  the  choroid,  but  the 
rod3_  and  cones  derive  the  materials  of  their 
nutrition  from  the  chorio-capillariB  ;  and  hence, 
as  regards  these  delicate  structures,  aninflamma- 
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tion  of  the  choroid,  upon  which  they  are  directly 
dependent,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  an 
inflammation  of  the  retina  itself,  which  may  be 
limited  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  flbre- 
layer,  and  may  leave  the  percipient  elements 
almost  unaffected. 

Symptoms. — The  first  sign  of  the  extension 
backwards  of  iritis  js  usually  furnished  by  ten- 
derness of  the  ciliary  zone,  so  that  this 
region  feels  acutely  the  slightest  touch  of  a 
probe,  or  of  the  end  of  a  rolled  paper  spill, 
which  is  a  more  delicate  instrument  for  testing 
the  sensibility  of  the  ocular,  surface.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  always  a  greater  degree  of 
imiKurmentof  vision  than  the  iritis  alone  will 
explain,  together  with  increased  general  conges- 
tion of  the  eye,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  an 
appearance  of  visible  vessels  on  the  iris. 

Tkeatmbnt. — The  treatment  to  bo  pursued 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  is 
required  by  the  more  severe  forms  of  simple 
iritis ;  and  consists  of  depletion  from  the  temple, 
generally  by  means  of  Heurteloup's  leech ;  the 
application  of  atropine;  the  administration  of 
mercury,  both  internally  and  by  inunction  upon 
the  brow;  the,  control  of  pain;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  strength.  In  sympathetic  cases,  the 
eye  in , which  the  mischief  originated  should  be 
removed,  even  although  the  usefulness  of  this 
proceeding  is  somewhat  doubtful  when  one?  the 
secondary  affection  is  established.  It  is  often 
necessary  carefully  to  continue  the  use  of  mer- 
cury for  a  long  period,  generally  in  the  form  of 
small  doses  of  the  perchloride  combined  with 
iron ;  and  it  is  chiefly  when  this  has  been  done 
that  some  small  vestige  of  vision  is  saved  out  of 
the  wreck.  The  lens,  in  such  cases,  often  be- 
comes coated  by  lymph,  and  ultimately  requires 
removal ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
iridectomy  for  closure  of  the  pupil  more  than 
once,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  the  arti- 
ficial opening  to  be  drawn  together  again  by 
contraction.  On  account  of  the  severity  of  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia,  and  of  its  generally  unfa- 
vourable termination,  it  is  a  rule  of  practice  to 
anticipate  its  occurrence,  and  to  remove  a  dis- 
eased or  iiyured,  eye  which  is  likely  to  produce 
it  before  the  mischief  has  been  done. 

V.  Diseases  of  th.e  Crystalline  Lena  are 
separately  treated  of  under  the  article  Cataeaot. 

VI.  G-lauooma. — In  its  modern  signification, 
this  word  is  applied  to  denote  all  the  conditions 
which  are  produced  by  a  morbid  increase  of 
tension  within  the  eye,  that  is  to  say,  by  an,  excess 
of  its  contained  fiuids ;  and  the  different  forms 
of  the  affection  are  mainly  due  to  differences 
in  the  rate  at  which  the  tension  increases. 

Symptoms. — If  the  increase  be  rapid,,,  the  loss 
of  sight  will  be  rapidly  produced,  and,  will  be 
associated  with  other  changes  occasioned  by  sud-r 
den  interference  with  the  circulation  and  innerva- 
tion, andbysuddenstretxihingof  the  ocular  tunics. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  tension 
is  very  gradual,  so  that  the  eye.has  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  conditions  as  they  are 
produced,  the  symptoms  often  present  n,  decep- 
tive resemblance  to  simple  atrophy ;  ^nd  these 
cases  were  at  one  time  described  as  '  atrophy 
with  excavation,  of  the  optic  nerve.'  In  some 
of  the  more  acute  forms  of  increased  tension,  the 
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pupil  presents  a  clouded  aspect  of  a  greenish 
eolour;  and  it  was  to  eases  of  this  class  that 
the  word  glancoma  (from  7XouKbs,  sea-green)  was 
originally  applied,  at  a  time  when  the  pathology 
of  the  condition  was  not  understood.  •  When 
this  pathology  was  rendered  clear,  and  when 
it  became  known  that  the  glaucoma  of  the 
ancients  was  in  all  essential  respects  identical 
with  cases  in  which  the  most  manifest  symptoms 
were  of  a  different  kind,  the  word  was  retained 
as  a  convenient  general  term,  to  express  states  of 
disease  to  which  it  had  no  longer  any  apparent 
reference ;  and  hence  we  still  speak  of  glaucoma, 
although,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in 
which  we  do  so,  the  green  aspect  of  the  pupil  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  , 

The  estimation  of  increased  tension  by  the 
fingers  is  a  matter  which  requires  the  tactus 
eruditus,  and  is  best  accomplished  by  directing 
the  patient  to  close  the  eyes  gently,  and  to  cast 
them  downwards.  The  tips  of  the  two  fore- 
fingers should  then  be  placed  upon  the  upper 
lid-  immediately  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
and,  when  one  finger  has  fixed  the  eye  by  hold- 
ing it  gently  back  against  the  orbital  contents 
as  far  as  it  will  recede,  the  other  estimates  the 
'degree  in  which  it  may  be  dimpled  by  slight 
pressure.  This  degree  varies  to  some  extent 
in  different  persons  within  physiological  limits, 
but  a  morbid  increase  of  tension  can  scarcely 
be  missed  if  it  is  looked  for.  Moreover,  the 
diagnosis  of  glaucoma  does  not  rest  upon  in- 
creased tension  alone,  but  upon  the  combination 
of  increased  tension  with  decreasing  sight.  The 
rate  of  slow  increase  which  may  simulate 
atrophy,  or  of  rapid  increase  which  may  simu- 
late inflammation,  are  matters  of  detail  which 
should  not,  in  either  case,  be  suffered  to  obscure 
bile  true  nature  of  the  morbid  process. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  glaucoma  is 
entirely  surgical,  the  affection  being  capable  of 
arrest  by  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  In  the  more  acute  forms,  an 
operation,  if  performed  sufficiently  early,  usually 
restores  vision  to  its  integrity;  but  the  time 
during  which  this  can  be  done  is  limited,  and  in 
the  more  chronic  forms  no  operation  will  do 
more  than  preserve  what  amount  of  sight  is  still 
retained.  Hence  it  is  important  that  treatment 
should  not  be  delayed  by  any  error  of  diagnosis ; 
and  the  points  to  which  attention  should  chiefly 
be  directed,  in  any  case  of  impairment  of  vision 
in  which  the  question  may  arise,  are  increasing 
hardness  of  the  eyeball  as  determined  by  palpa- 
tion, and  gradual  contraction  of  the  field  of 
vision.  Whenever  the  eye  is  becoming  harder, 
and  the  circumferential  extent  of  vision  is  nar- 
rowing in,  the  case  is  one  in  which  an  operation 
should  be  accomplished  with  sis  little  delay  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  until  the  operation 
can  be  performed,  a  four-grain  solution  of  eserine 
should  be  applied  every  four  hours;  this  drug 
having  a  marked  effect  in  controlling  and  dimin- 
ishing tension.  The  more  acute  cases  of  glau- 
coma are  attended  by  much  pain  from  the 
distension  of  the  ocular  tunics,  and  often  by 
congestion  and  inflammation,  the  results  of  this 
distension;  and  such  cases  were  at  one  time 
described  as  'acute  internal  arthritic  ophthal- 
mia,' or  by  some  similar  name.     Vision  has 


been  irretrievably  lost,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  by 
endeavours  to  control  this  form  of  glaucoma  by 
medical  treatment,  to  the  neglect  of  operation  • 
and  the  erroneous  practice  ha?  ]>een  kept  alive 
by  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  casss 
will  undergo  partial,  and  temporary  amen4nieiit. 
lui  such  circumstances,  however,  the  vision 
never  rises  to  the  degree  of  acuteness  which 
existed  prior  to  the  attack,  and  the  amendment 
is  never  more  than  temporary.  Another  in- 
crease of  tension  soon  occurs ;  and,  without  sur- 
gical aid,  blindness  sooner  or  later  closes  the 
scene. 

VII.  Diseases   of  tlie   Optio  Nerve  and 
Betina. — As  shown  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  thesa 
diseases  cover  a  very  wide  field  of  pathologjr.  In 
order  to  understand  them  accurately,  ip  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  anatomy  and  relative 
arrangement  of  the  affected  tissues.    The  optic 
nerve   in  the   orbit  is    invested    by  a  double 
sheath,  and    the   interval  between  its  layers, 
which    is    continuous    with   the  sub-arachnoid 
space,  terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac  towards  the 
eyeball,    the   two   layers    becoming  intunately 
united  where  they  blend  with  the  sclerotic.   At 
this  point,  the  opening  in  the  sclerotic  for  the 
admission  of  the  optic  nerve  is  crossed  by  a  film 
of  perforated  connective  tissue,  the  lainina  cri- 
brosa,  with  which  the  sheaths  of  the  nerve-fibres 
blend,  or  in  which   they  are  lost,  so  that  the 
nerve  anterior  to  the  lamina  consists  of  a  bundle 
of  unsheathed  fibres,  envelopingthe  central  artery, 
of  the  retina,  which  enters  the  eye  with  them,, 
and  the  central  vein  of  the  retina,  which  passes  out 
in  the  same  position.     On  entering  the  eye  the 
nerve-fibres  bond  round  to  form  the  anterior 
layer    of   the    retina,  which  contains  also  the 
retinal  blood-vessels    almost  to  their  ultimate 
divisions,  together  with  some  delicate  connective 
tissue.     The  capillary  circulation  of  the  nerve 
itself  is  derired  from  the  anterior  cerebral  artery, 
and  is  distinct,  save  for  a  very  slight  amount  of 
anastomosis,  from  the  capillary  circulation  of  the 
sheath,  which  is  fed  by  the  arteries  pf  the  pia 
mater.  It  follows  that  hyperaemia  of  the  sheath, 
or  of  the  circle  surrounding  the  nerve,  may  exist 
without  hypersemia  of  the  proper  nerve-tissue, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  fluid  pressure  in 
the  intervaginal  space  may  interpose  an  obstacle 
to  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  which  pass 
through  the  sclerotic  foramen,  and  may  thus 
occasion  dropsy  of  the  termination  of  the  nerve 
within  the  eye.   Of  the  two  foregoing  conditions, 
either  may  undergo  resolution  harmlessly,  or 
may  produce  such  changes  in  or  around  the  nerve 
as  to  occasion  atrophy  and  loss  of  sight.  Neither 
of  them  interferes  with  sight  directly,  because 
the  circulation  may  be  seriously  disturbed  by  a 
degree  of  pressure  which  is  insufficient  to  slx)p 
the  conduction  of  impressions  through  the  nerve- 
fibres.     There  is  yet  a  third  condition,  properly 
called  optic  neuritis,  or  neuritis  descendms,  in 
which  the  capillary  network  of  the  nerve  itself 
participates  in  changes  propagated  downwards 
from  the  cerebrum,  and  in  which  impaiiment 
of  vision  holds  a  very  early  place  among  the 
symptoms. 

1.  Perineuritis. — The  true  perineuritis,  in 
which  the  unchanged  nerve-disc  is  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  high  vascularity,  is  only  seen  aa  a 
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result  of  meningitis,  whidi  may  be  either  tuber- 
cular or  due  to  other  causes.  It  was  at  one  time 
hoped  by  Bouchut,  by  whom  this  especial  phe- 
nomenon was  first  described,  that  perineuritis 
might  serre  as  a  diagnostic  sign  in  cases  of 
doubtful  meningeal  inflammation ;  but  this  ex- 
pectation has  not  been  realised.  The  perineuritis 
itself  has  only  been  observed  in  cases  the  charac- 
ter of  which  was  scarcely  doubtful,  and  which,  in 
most  instances,  have  terminated  fatally.  Very  pro- 
bably, however,  it  would  be  found,  if  looked  for, 
in  those  cases  of  exanthematous  and  other  ferers 
which  are  attended  by  cerebral  symptoms,  fol- 
lowed after  recovery  by  impairment  of  vision. 
In  these  we  eventually  find,  as  a  rule,  a  partial 
nerve-atrophy,  which  does  not  lead  on  to  com- 
plete blindness,  but  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  this  partial 
atrophy  may  no  doubt  be  due  to  the  pressure  of 
perineural  exudation  during  its  contracting  stage., 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  perineuritis 
must  generally  be  that  of  the  affection  in  which  it 
has  its  origin  ;  but,  in  any  fever  in  which  this 
symptom  had  been  detected,  it  would  be  a  question 
whetheV  mercury  should  not  be  cautiously  ad- 
ministered for  a  considerable  time  after  conva- 
lescence, in  order  to  promote  the  absorption  of 
any  effused  lymph  by  which  the  optic  nerve  en- 
trance might  be  constricted. 

2.  Choked  Disc.  Stkon.  :  Dropsy  ef  the  Optic 
Nerve  Entrance.  This  is  a  condition  chiefly  seen  ip 
connection  with  intracranial  tumours,  whether 
syphilitic,  tubercular,  or  of  some  other  kind;  and 
it  almost  invariably  affects  both  eyes.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  pressure  of 
fluid  driven  down  the  intervaginal  space  around 
the  nerve,  and  so  constricting  the  latter  at  the 
terminal  cul-de-sac  as  to  impede  the  outflow  of 
venous  blood.  This  hypothesis  is  now  generally 
aibandoned,  but  the  condition  visible  with  the 
epHthalmoscope  is  one  of  distension  and  tortuo- 
iity  of  the  retinal  veins ;  arrest  of  the  capillary 
circulation  ;  impediment  to  the  arterial  inflow ; 
dropsical  efiiision  into  the  disc-tissues ;  and, 
sometimes,  secondary  inflammatory  changes, 
such  as  effusion  and  cell-proliferation,  compar- 
able to  the  erythema  which  occurs  in  the  inte- 
gument of  a  dropsical  limb.  All  these  changes 
may  exist  without  impairment  of  vision,  because 
they  neither  affect  the  perceptive  layer  of  the 
retina,  nor  arrest  the  conduction  through  the 
nerve-fibres.  At  a  later  period,  however, 'when 
any  plastic  elements  in  the  exudation  begin  to 
undergo  contraction,  the  interference  with  the 
circulation  becomes  more  complete,  the  nerve- 
fibres  themselves  become  compressed,  and  then 
failure  of  sight  commonly  occurs.  At  the  same 
period,  the  nerve  passes  into  a  state  of  atrophy 
from  the  interference  with  its  circulation ;  and 
tljese  cases  of  nerve-atrophy  were  once  sources 
of  great  perplexity  to  surgeons,  and  were  re- 
ferred to  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  to  other  causes 
which  probably  had  very  little  to  do  with  them. 
In  consequence  of  the  sight  not  being  affected 
during  the  preliininary  stage,  the  occurrence  of 
this  stage  was  fbr  a  long  time  absolutely  over- 
looked, and  was  only  discovered  when  phy- 
Bidans  began  to  use  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  an 
ordinary  instrument  of  diagnosis,  in  all  cases  of 
cerebral  affection.    It  was  then  soon  established. 


notably  by  the  labours  of  Drs.  Hughlings  Jackson, 
Buzzard,  and  Clifford-AUbutt,  that  the  atrophy 
had  been  preceded  by  swelling  of  the  disc  and  by 
obstruction  of  its  circulation ;  and  it  was  shown 
before  long  that  tiie  cases  of  atrophy  which  had 
this  history  were  recognisable,  after  the  swelling 
had  passed  away,  by  the  tortuosity  of  the  retinal 
veins  which  was  left  behind,  and  by  the  way  in 
which  these  veins  were  lifted  into  bold  curves  at 
the  margin  of  the  disc ;  this  alteration  of  their 
original  course  having  been  due  to  the  swelling, 
and  remaining  after  the  swelling  had  subsidedi 
The  contraction  of  the  effusion,  and  the  conse- 
quent atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  closure  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  would  be  likely  to  occur 
earlier  in  some  parts  of  the  disc  than  in  others ; 
and  hence,  at  th6  time  when  commencing  failure 
of  sight  first  induced  the  patient  to  seek  advice 
on  account  of  it,  the  disc  was  commonly  seen  to 
be  invaded  by  sectors  of  whiteness,  but  to  retain 
its  vascularity,  or  perhaps  more  than  its  normal 
vascularity,  in  other  parts ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sight  was  first  lost  in  those  regions  of 
the  retina  the  fibres  from  which  were  first  com- 
pressed. Hence  it  follows  that  a  partial  invasion 
of  the  disc  by  atrophic  changes,  and  a  partial 
invasion  of  the  field  of  vision  by  blind  portions, 
are  among  the  earliest  symptoms  in  cases  of  the 
class  under  consideration  ;  and  these  symptoms 
were  at  one  time  referred  rather  to  the  nervous 
centres  than  to  the  retina  or  the  disc  itself,  to 
changes  in  which  they  are  now  attributed.  A 
not  uncommon  clinical  history  in  such  cases  is 
that  there  has  been  constitutional  syphilis,  im- 
perfectiy  treated,  and  ultimately  producing  head- 
ache or  other  cerebral  symptoms,  which  have 
probably  called  for  the  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  have  been  relieved  by  it.  Some 
weeks  afterwards  there  is  for  the  first  time  a 
complaint  of  failing  sight;  and  then  the  ophthal- 
moscope reveals  that  the  discs  are  passing  into 
atrophy,  tiiat  the  retinal  veins  are  lifted  into 
prominent  curves  at  tne  disc-margins,  and  that 
their  further  course  over  the  retina  is  generally 
serpentine.  In  many  cases,  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  as  far  as  general  health  is  concerned, 
leaves.the  precise  character  of  the  intra-cranial 
mischief  doubtful ;  but,  in  fatal  cases,  a  tumour 
is  the  morbid  condition  most  frequently  dis- 
covered.    See  OpHTHAUttOscoPE  IN  Mesicihe, 

When  the  merely  passive  dropsical  effusion 
into  the  disc  becomes  complicated  with  infiam- 
matory  changes,  as  results  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  tissues,  the  sight  begins  to  fail  before  atrophic 
changes  become  manifest;  and  such  cases  are 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  in  which 
there  is  (3)  primary  or  descending  newitis.  The 
blood-supply  of  the  optic  nerve  beingderived  from 
the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  fiud  capillary  engorgement  of  the  nerve- 
substance  of  the  disc  in  connection  with  arterial 
hypersemia  of  the  brain ;  and  this  capillary  en- 
gorgement may  pass  into  in&mmation,  either  of 
local  origin  or  by  transmission  downwards  from 
above.  In  any  case,  if  the  first  changes  in  the  disc 
are  of  the  character  of  neuritis  rather  than  of  ob- 
struction, we  see  capillary  or  arterial  hypersemia 
of  the  nerve-substance  rather  than  venous  conges- 
tion ;  and  effusion  of  plastic  material  upon  the 
disc  Itself,  with  comparatively  little  prominence 
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or  diso-welling,  and  -with  comparatively  littls 
extension  over  the  disc-margins_  upon  the  sur- 
rounding retina.  At  the  same  time,  even  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  affeetion,  -we  find  gjreat  impair- 
ment of  sight,  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  being  seriously  injured.  Such  cases  are 
frequently  syphilitic,  and,  unless  the  ahsbrption 
of  the  effusion  should  be  quickly  brought  ahout 
by  treatment,  its  contraction,  like  that  of  the 
fifiusion  of  obstruction,  soon  occasions  atrophic 
changes.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  swelling 
having  been  absent  or  inednsiderable,  the  vessels 
do  not  show  that  elevation  into  bold  curves  at 
the  disc-margin  which  has  already  been  described ; 
and  the  contraction  beinginteretitial  in  the  nerve- 
substance,  and  from  the  first  affecting  veins  and 
arteries  in  an  equal  degree,  the  arterial  inflow  is 
diminished  pari  passu,  with  the  diminution  of  the 
vein-channels,  and  the  latter  vessels  are  seldom 
distended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
distinctly  varicose  or  tortuous.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult is  a  white  disc,  on  which  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  dwindled  to  threads,  or  at  least  greatly 
reduced  from  their  normal  calibre. 

We  may  therefOTe  have  three  conditions  which 
in  their  typical  forms  are  tolerably  distinct,  but 
which  are  prone  to  run  into  one  another  by  al- 
most imperceptible  gradations,  and  which  may 
all  lead  on  to  atrophy  and  complete  blindness  : 
namely,  perineuritis,  neuritis,  and  choked  disc. 
The  liability  to  the  last-mentioned  condition 
should  be  carefully  remembered  by  physicians, 
and  should  lead  to  careful  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination in  all  cases  of  obstinate  headache  or 
other  cerebral  symptoms  of  obscure  origin,  more 
especially  in  a  patient  with  a  syphilitic  history. 

Treatment. — It  is  manifest  that  the  best  hope 
of  preventing  ultimate  blindness,  in  persons  in 
whom  choked  disc  has  occurred,  wiU  be  secured 
by  the  administration  of  medicines  calculated  to 
assist  the  absorption  of  the  effusion,  and  by  con- 
tinuing these  medicines,  with  comparatively 
small  reference  to  the  general  symptoms,  until 
the  discs  have  cleared.  The  writer  has  seen  such 
clearing  occur,  without  loss  of  -sight,  in  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  almost  certain  that 
neglect  of  the  diso-efiusions  would  have  been 
followed  by  blindness  at  no  distant  date.  The 
same  general  rule  will  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
more  directly  inflammatory  efiusions  of  neuritis 
or  perineuritis ;  and,  when  we  find  any  one  of 
the  three  conditions  passing  into  atrophy,  or 
when  we  find  commencing  atrophy  in  discs  which 
show  traces  of  past  effusion,  the  principle  of 
treatment  is  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  any  contracting  material  which  may 
be  the  physical  cause  of  the  atrophy ;  and  then, 
when  this  has  been  done,  to  seek  to  stimulate  the 
nutrition  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  to  assist  them 
to  recover  from  the  shock  which  they  have  sus- 
tained. The  mode  of  fulfilment  of  the  first  in- 
dication must  depend  mainly  upon  whether  there 
is  a  history  of  syphilis,  and,  if  so,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated.  In  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  a  short  course  of  mer- 
cury has  been  administered,  enough  to  alleviate 
secondary  symptoms,  but  wholly  insufficient  to 
eradicate  the  disease,  it  will  generally  be  desir- 
able to  give  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses  for 
a  time,  and  to  follow  this  by  the  prolonged  ad- 


ministration of  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  in 
the  hope  of  really  curing  the  patient.  There  are, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  few  things  better  worth 
remembering  in  therapeutics  than  that  the  iodide, 
immeasurably  the  most  valuable  drug  which  we 
possess  as  a  remedy  for  a  late  syphilitic  symptom, 
is  none  the  less  almost  useless  as  a  remedy  for 
constitutional  syphilis.  It  will  remove  the  pre- 
sent symptom,  speedily  and  often  completely ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  tendency  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  syphilitic  symptoms  at 
a  future  time,  in  the  same  or  .  in  some  different 
form.  For  this  purpose,  the  only  trustworthy 
agent  is  mercury ;  and  therefore,  while  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  iodide  for  a  sufficient  time, 
and  in  suf&cient  quantities  to  test  its  power  of 
doing  good,  will  be  enough  in  the  cases  in  which 
syphilis  is  neither  knowri  nor  suspected,  the 
iodide  must  be  followed  by  mercury  whenever  a 
syphilitic  history  of  the  affection  is  either  cleat 
or  highly  probable.  The  second  indication,  to 
stimulate  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-fibres,  is 
usually  best  accomplished  by  strychnia,  given  at 
such  intervals  and  in  such  doses  as  to  produce 
evidence  of  its  constitutional  effect,  before  its 
administration  is  abandoned.  It  may  perhaps  be 
most  effectually  given  by  hypodermic  injection ; 
but  this  is  a  point  which  mtist  be  settled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  in 
each  individual  instance. 

3.  Sclerosis  of  the  Optic  ISerm. — ^Besides  the 
consecutive  forms  of  atrophy  above  enumerated, 
there  is  yet  another  of  common  occurrence,  which 
is  either  a  primary  sclerosis  of  the  optic  nerve, 
or  a  sclerosis  secondary  to  a  similar  affection  of 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  centres.  This  form  of 
atrophy  is  not  preceded  by  effusion,  nor  is  it 
attended  by  any  marked  decrease  in  the  calibre  of 
the  central  vessels  of  the  retina,  even  when  the 
capillary  circulation  of  the  disc  has  ahnost 
wholly  disappeared.  It  is  often  seen  in  conheo- 
tlon  with  disease  of  the  spinal  coid,  as  in  Ip^ 
comotor  ataxy ;  and  also  occurs  in  apparentlj 
healthy  people,  seemingly  as  a  purely  focal  affec 
tion. 

Sclerosis  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
atrophies  consecutive  to  effusion,  whether  active 
or  passive,  by  the  ciircumstance  that  the  effusion, 
as  it  undergoes  contraction,  tends  to  render  the 
nerve-tissues  opaque  as  well  as  to  bleach  them, 
and  thus  leaves  a  disc-surfac6  of  an  almost  ivoiy 
whiteness  and  of  uniform  colour.  In  sclerofiis, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  nerve-tissue  disappears  to 
a  great  extent,  andf  reveals  the  mottled  surface, 
often  of  a  bluish-white  tint,  of  the  lamina 
cribrosa.  When  this  is  plainly  seen,  and  wieiii 
at  the  same  time,  tie  vessels  are  neither  mucli 
diminished  in  calibre  nor  altered  in  their  normal 
curvatures,  sclerosis  may  be  assumed  to  east; 
and  this  form  of  atrophy  may  alsb  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  is  produced  by  the  most 
chronic  forms  of  glaucoma,  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  the.  latter  the  vessels  bend  into  the  ex- 
cavated disc  at  its  margin,  while  in  the  former 
they  pass  over  the  margin  in  straight  lines  or 
nearly  so.  Chronic  glaucoma  would  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  chaijacter  of  the  failure 
of  sight,  which  would  be  marked  by  regular  or 
almost  concentric  contraction  of  the  field  of 
vision,  even  when  central  vision  was  only  a  little 
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impaired;  and  also  by  the  gradual  hardening  of 
the  eyeball,  which -would  be  present  in  glaucoma 
and  absent  in  nerve-sclerosis.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  particular  diagnosis  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulties,  and  that  in  certain  cases  it 
has  given  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between 
men  of  large  experience  on  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  j.jv.    , 

The  diagnosis  is  important  as  well  as  difficult ; 
since  the  mischief  of  glaucoma  may  admit  of 
arrest  by  iridectomy  or  sclerotomy;  so  that  to 
mistake  chronic  glaucoma  for  atrophy,  and  to 
neglect  operation,  may  be  to  condemn  the  patient 
to  unnecessary  blindness.  The  opposite  error  can 
at  least  do  no  harm ;  and  therefore,  whenever  a 
doubt  really  exists  upon  the  point,  the  most  proper 
course  is  to  give  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  to  the 
patient,  and  to  advise  the  performance  of  an  opera- 
tion which  cannot  injure,  and  which  may  relieve 
him.  The  atrophy  of  sclerosis  scarcely  admits  of 
treatment,  but  it  may  perhaps  sometimes  be  de- 
layed, or  even  prevented  from  becoming  complete, 
by  the  administration  of  full  doses  of  stiychnia 
and  iron. 

i.  Atrophy  from  other  caases.— Besides  the 
foregoing  forms  of  atrophy,  there  is  a  variety 
which  appears  to  be  associated  with  chronic  lead- 
poisoning,  and  in  which  the  discs  may  acquire  a 
peculiar  gray  or  bluish  tint ;  and  the  optic  nerves 
may  also  undergo  secondary  wasting  in  conse- 
quence of  other  conditions  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, such  as  obstruction  of  the  central  artery 
by  an  embolus,  or  the  long  continuance'of  pig- 
mentary retinitis. 

51  Betmal  HcBmofrhage. — The  chief  disorders 
of  the  retinal  circulation  displayed  by  the  oph- 
thalmoscope are  haemorrhages,  which  may  be 
attended  by  very  different  circumstances,  and 
may  present  widely  different  characters. 

0.'  Single. — When  blood  proceeds  from  one  of 
the  larger  veins  of  the  retina,  which  yield  a  con- 
eiderable  quantity,  and  which  are  situated  im- 
mediately underneath  the  limiting  membrane,  the 
hsDmorrhage  usually  spreads  out  over  the  fundus 
as  a  red  pa'tch  of  uniform  cblour  and  aspect,  and 
vision  is  suddenly,  and  sometimes  almost  totally, 
obscured.  The  writer  has  seen  such  bleeding 
occur,  from  the  yielding  of  a  vessel  during  par- 
turition; but  this  accident  is  extremely  rare, 
and  the  large  hEemorrhages  in  question  are  cer- 
tainly more  common  in  women  at  the  period  of 
cessation  of  the  menstrual  function  than  under 
any  other  circumstances.  At  this  lime,  and  when 
the  health  is  not  seriously  affected,  a  favourable 
prognosis  may  be  given  with  some  confidence ; 
for  the  blood  will  before  long  be  absorbed,  and 
restoration  of  vision,  at  least  in  a  considerable 
degree,  may  be  expected.  The  writer  has  once 
seen  complete  restoration  to  the  normal  standard, 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  occurrence. 

Teeatmbnt. — The  only  treatment  necessary  is 
to  pay  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  general 
health;  and  to  prescribe  such  diet,  medicines, 
regimen,  and  habits  as  may  tend  to  calm  and 
equalise  the  circulation,  and'to  prevent  local  con- 
gestions. The  occurrence  of  sudden  loss  of  sight 
in  one  eye  will  justify  the  suspicion  of  hajmor- 
rhage ;  but  the  suspicion  can  only  be  converted 
mto  certainty  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

4.  Multiple.— &.  form  of  venous  haemorrhage 


which  at  first  seems  less  formidable,  because  it 
is  attended  by  a  smaller  degree  of  immediate 
interference  with  sight,  but  which  calls  for  a  less 
favourable  prognosis,  is  that  in  which  the  haemor- 
rhages are  multiple,  often  singly  of  small  size, 
and  scattered  over  the  whole  fundus  of  the  eye. 
The  appearances  which  they  present  differ,  ap- 
parently in  accordance  with  their  precise  position 
in.the  retina.  If  they  proceed  from  vessels  which 
are  superficial,  the  blood  is  spread  out,  as  in  the 
last  variety,  in  round  or  oval  patches  beneath  the 
limiting  membrane,  but,  if  the  vesselslie  a  little 
deeper,  and  are  fairly  engaged  in  the  fibre-layer, 
the  blood  will  separate  the  fibres  and  find  its  way 
between  them,  forming  flame-shaped  or  brush-like 
patches,  which  are  often  very  numerous.  Such 
multiple  haemorrhages  are  very  slowly  absorbed, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  recur ;  so  that  they  must 
always  be  regarded  as  placing  the  sight  in  serious 
jeopardy.  They  are  often  monocular,  and  they 
do  not  poirt  to  any  definite  disturbance  of  the 
general  health.  The  only  endeavour  so  to  con- 
nect them  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted 
was  made  by  Mr. Hutchinson,  who  described  somo 
cases  of  flame-shaped  haemorrhage  in  persons  all 
of  whom  he  said  were  '  gouty ; '  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  experience  of  most  practitioners  that 
flame-shaped  haemorrhages  occur  in  many  patients 
who  are  not '  gouty '  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and 
that  they  do  not  occur  in  vast  numbers  of  those 
about  the  reality  of  whose  gout  there  can  be  no 
qiiestion.  The  presence  of  multiple  haemorrhages 
is  sometimes  attended  by  a  considerable  degree 
of  irritation,  or  even  inflammation,  in  the  tissues 
among  which  the  blood  has  been  effiised;  and 
this  condition,  in  which  the  retina  between  the 
blood-spots  may  become  opalescent  or  turbid, 
has  been  described  as  a  form  oiTetmitis—Eetimtis 
apoplectica.  The  element  of  inflammation,  in 
such  instances,  is  probably  merely  a  reaction 
consequent  npon  the  injury  inflicted  upon  tho 
tissues,  and  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  bleed- 
ing is  itself  the  result  of  any  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. 

Teeatment. — In  this,  as  in  the  former  variety, 
there  is  no  special  indication  for  treatment,  which 
must  be  confined  to  the  correction  of  any  mani- 
fest disorder  of  the  general  health,  followed,  in 
most  instances,  by  the  administration  of  iodides 
or  bromides,  as  medicines  calculated  to  assist  in 
the  absorption  and  removal  of  the  effused  pre 
ducts.  Any  indication  of  a  general  hsemorrhagie 
tendency,  or  of  a  state  allied  to  purpura  or  scurvy, 
would  require,  of  course,  full  consideration  and 
appropriate  treatment.  The  extent  of  the  ulti- 
mate injury  to  sight  will  usually  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  perceptive  elements  of  the 
retina  have  been  compressed  or  disorganised, 
either  by  the  bleeding  itself,  or  by  other  chinges 
consecutive  to  it. 

c.  Arterial. — Haemorrhages  which  are  distinctly 
arterial  are  not  uncommon  in  the  fundus  of  the 
eye,  and  can  generally  be  distinguished  with- 
out diificulty  from  the  venous  variety,  not  only 
by,  the  colour  of  the  effused  blood,  but  also  by 
the  situation  of  the  bloodpatoh,  and  by  its  mani- 
fest relations  to  a  pmall  arterial  branch,  which 
may  often  be  seen  to  nave  dwindled  or  closed 
beyond  the  point  at  which  it  has  given  way.  Ar- 
terial haemorrhages  are  mostly  multiple,  but  of 
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small  individual  extent ;  and,  -when  not  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  optic_  disc,  are 
most  commonly  seen  near  the  outer  limits  of  the 
ophthalmoscopic  field  of  view.  They  are  gene- 
rally attended  by  sufficient  impairment  of  vision 
to  occasion  complaint,  and  thus  to  lead  to  their 
lieteetion  ;  but  they  seldom  occasion  blindness. 
They  call  for  an  examination  of  the  urine  for 
albumen,  and,  failing  any  evidence  of  renal  mis- 
chief, they  are  chiefly  important  as  indications 
of  a  weakened  and  brittle  state  of  the  arterioles, 
likely  to  lead  to  intracranial  hEemorrhago. 

Treatment. ^Arterial  haemorrhages  into  the 
retina  point  to  the  necessity  of  diminishing,  as 
much  as  may  be  possible,  the  strain  upon  the 
arterial  coats,  by  such  means  as  the  avoidance 
of  muscular  exertion  or  mental  emotion,  and  by 
seeking  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
blood  by  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fluid 
ingested.  Even  when  all  precautions  havo  been 
taken,  arterial  retinal  haemorrhages  are  common 
forerunners  of  apoplexy. 

6.  Embolism  of  the  Central  Artery  of  the  Betina. 
Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  or 
of  one  of  its  branches,  is  a  condition  of  not  in- 
frequent occurrence. 

Symptoms, — When  sudden  blindness  of  one  eye 
occurs  in  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  the  diagnosis  can  scarcely  be 
doubtful ;  but  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
will  suffice  to  remove  doubt  if  it  should  exist. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  sadden  arrest  of  the 
arterial  circulation  of  the  retina  is  to  render  that 
membrane  opaque  and  of  a  milky  whiteness,  ex- 
cept over  the  macula  lutea,  where  the  absence  of 
connective  tissue  prevents  any  such  change  from 
being  produced.  Here,  and  here  only,  the  original 
transparenby  is  retained,  and  the  colour  of  the 
choroid  is  seen  through  ;  with  the  result  that  the 
macula  appears  as  a  cherry-red  spot  in  the  midst 
of  a  white  surface.  When  not  concealed  by  the 
opacity,  the  larger  veins  of  the  retina  are 
diminished  in  calibre  and  contents,  and  their 
blood  is  sometimes  broken  up  into  detached  por- 
tions separated  by  interspaces.  The  arteries 
are  empty,  and  are  either  invisible  or  traceable 
as  white  lines  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  general 
milkiness  of  the  fundus.  The  disc  is  usually 
bleached,  but  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  its 
condition  may  be  temporarily  obscured  by  arterial 
haemorrhage,  occurring  from  some  twig  given  off 
just  below  the  seat  of  the  embolus,  and  entering 
the  eye  independently. 

The  driving  home  of  the  embolus  will  throw 
upon  such  a  twig  the  whole  force  of  the  circula 
tory  vis  a  tergo,  and  may  thus  rupture  it — an  oc- 
currence of  which  the  writer  has  seen  several  ex- 
amples. The  blood  so  effused  is  usually  absorbed 
in  a  very  few  days,  revealing  the  white  disc  and 
the  collapsed  arteries,  and  removing  any  uncer- 
tainty which  might  have  existed  with  regard 
to  the  diagnosis.  The  opalescence  of  the  retina 
also  disappears  before  long,  and  then  only 
the  secondary  nerve-atrophy  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  arteries  remain  to  disclose  the  nature 
of  the  original  affection.  Embolism  seems  to  be 
a  perfectly  hopeless  condition,  because  there  is 
no  anastomosis  between  the  retinal  and  other 
vessels  of  a  sufficient  extent  to  maintain  a  col- 
lateral circulation.  The  writer  has  met  mth  one 


instance  in  which  only  a  sector  of  the  field  was 
affected,  and  with  one  in  which  embolism  of  a  very 
small  branch  produced  loss  of  sight  over  all  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  field,  leaving  central  vision 
almost  intact ;  but  such  cases  are  among  the 
curiosities  of  ophthalmology,  and  complete  and 
permanent  loss  of  sight  of  the  affected  eye  is  the 
result  which  must  always  be  anticipated. 

7.  Setinitis.  Betinitis  is  commonly  described 
as  occurring  in  three  chief  forms,  the  albumin- 
wric,  the  syphilitic,  and  the  pigmentary ;  but  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  only  the  last 
of  these  three  is  a  genuine  retinitis,  and  that  in 
the  others  the  inflammation,  if  it  should  exist,  is 
merely  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  irritatiou 
produced  by  the  presence  of  adventitious  deposits. 
a.  AUmmirmric  Setinitis.  In  the  so-called 
albuminuric  retinitis,  the  sequence  of  events 
appears  to  lend  some  support  to  the  contention  of 
Sir  'William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton,  to  the  effect 
that  the  renal  disease  is  not  an  original  affectioD, 
but  only  a  result  of  morbid  or  degenerative 
changes  which  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the 
small  arteries  of  the  body. 

Stmptoms. — In  many  cases  of  albuminuria, 
the  sight  is  not  affected  from  first  to  last, 
and  the  retinae  remain  healthy.  In  some,  the 
retinal  changes  precede  the  appearance  of  al- 
bimien  in  the  urine;  and,  in  the  majority,  the 
renal  and  retinal  changes  are  coincident.  The 
retinal  changes  are  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  arte- 
rial haemorrhages,  occurring  in  the  fibre-layer, 
so  that  the  blood-patches  assume  a  fibrillated 
aspect  with  brush-like  terminations;  and  the 
formation  of  white  patches,  either  of  cholesterine 
deposit  or  of  fatty  degeneration,  or  of  both  com- 
bined, scattered  irregularly  over  the  fundus,  but 
often  grouped  into  a  stellate  figure  around  the 
macula  lutea,  and  into  an  irregular  ring  around 
the  disc.  To  these  appearances  are  added,  in 
some  cases,  those  of  swelling  of  the  disc-margins 
with  effusion  into  the  retinal  fibre-layer ;  ai^d, 
when  the  last-named  appearances  are  presented, 
there  is  always  a  far  greater  deterioratioa  of 
sight  than  when  they  are  absent.  It  js  a  matter 
of  daily  occurrence  that  the  existence  of  renal 
disease  is  not  suspected  until  impairment  of 
sight  leads  to  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination, 
and  this  to  the  discovery  of  the  retinal  changes ; 
and,  in  every  hospital,  cases  which  apply  for  re- 
lief to  the  ophthalmic  department  are  constantly, 
on  this  ground,  transferred  to  the  physician. 

Tkeatment.  —  The  treatment  of  the  renal 
maladies  which  produce  albuminuria  i^  in  no 
way  modified  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  reti- 
nal complication  ;  and  the  unfavourable  prognosis 
which  must  generally  be  given  as  regards  life 
throws  into  comparative  insignificance  the  gra- 
dual failure  of  vision,  which  seldom  proceeds  to 
complete  blindness. 

4.  Syphilitic  retinitis.  This  is  usually  an  inci- 
dent of  the  most  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  is  most  frequently  seen  in  personswho  hava 
been  inadequately  treated  during  the  primary 
stage,  but  who  have  for  some  months  or  evenfoi 
a  year  or  two  been  free  from  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — Dimness  of  sight  is  then  com- 
plained of,  and  the  retina  is  found  to  present 
scattered  patches  of  very  irregiilar  outline,  and 
of  a  filmy  whitish  aspect.    Such  patches  maj 
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be  more  or  less  obscured  by  slight  general  tur- 
bidity of  the  retina  itself,  or  of  the  vitreous  body 
in.  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  latter  condition 
being  of  itself  almost  conelusive  of  the  nature  of 
the  malady. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  must  be  greatly 
governed  by  the  past  history  of  the  case,  but 
may  in  most  instances  turn  upon  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium  for  the  relief  of  the  retinal  troubles, 
followed  by  a  sufficient  course  of  mercury  for  the 
eradication  of  the  syphilitic  taint. 

c.  Pigmentary  Betmitis.  This  appears  to  be 
a  true  inflammation  of  the  retina,  differing  from 
the  foregoing  affections  in  that  it  attacks  the 
percipient  elements,  instead  of  the  fibre-layer  or 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  membrane. 

.Etiology. — The  subjects  of  pigmentary  reti- 
nitis are  of  all  ages,  from  nine  or  ten  years  to 
seventy ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  duration  of 
the  disease  has  been  as  much  as  twenty  years, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  to 
their  ultimate  termination  in  blindness.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  patients  are  young  adults, 
or  persons  not  past  middle  age. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  pigmentary  re- 
tinitis that  it  almost  invariably  attacks  more 
than  one  member  of  n  family ;  and  it  has  been 
said  to  be  especially  frequent  in  the  offspring  of 
marriages  of  consanguinity,  but  this  statement  is 
not  borne  out  by  English  experience.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  tlie  writer  has  only  met 
with  one  family  in  whom  the  malady  had  this 
history. 

Anatomical  Characters. — From  the  extreme 
ohronicity  of  its  course,  from  its  obstinacy,  and 
from  its  peculiar  anatomical  distribution,  pig- 
mentary retinitis  should  probably  be  .regarded, 
together  with  some  forms  of  choroiditis,  as 
having  its  analogies  among  some  of  the  chronic 
ikin-djseases  rather  than  with  any  other  re- 
tinal affection.  It  commences  in  a  narrow 
annulus  near  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  and 
,  gradually  spreads  inwards  towards  the  optic 
disc;  the  tissues  affected  are  the  perceptive 
and  pigmentary  layers  of  the  retina  and  the 
subjacent  chorio-capillaris,  which  slowly  become 
disorganised  and  matted  together  in  one  com- 
mon and  undistinguishable  ruin.  Coincidently 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  pigment  is 
deposited  in  the  parts  affected,  and  in  the  retina 
superficial  to  them,  in  the  form  of  irregular 
lines  and  striations,  and  especially  along  the 
course  of  the  main  arterial  branches.  ^  the 
annulus  of  disease  gradually  closes  in  upon  the 
macula,  the  optie  disc  undergoes  atrophy  of  a 
kind  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  tint  of  whiteness, 
very  readily  recognisable  when  it  has  once  been 
noticed,  and  the  central  vessels,  both  veins  and 
arteries,  dwindle  in  size. 

Symptoms. — The, subjective  symptoms  are  as 
characteristic  as  the  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ances. Over  the  region  actually  invaded,  the 
perceptive  elements  of  the  retina  are  destroyed, 
and  the  power  to  receive  visual  impressions  is 
lost.  The  fibre-layer  not  being  implicated,  the 
conduction  of,  impressions  from  parts  of  the  re- 
tina more  peripheral  than  the  disease  may  remain 
unaffected;  and  hence  we  may  have  a  blind  zone 
surrounding  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  and 
suirounded  itself  by  a  zone  still  more  external, 


in  which  dim  vision  is  preserved.  But  the  salient 
symptoms  are  two :  the  gradual  contraction  of 
the  field  of  vision  due  to  the  progi-essive  en- 
croachments of  the  disease ;  and  night-blindness, 
due  to  the  nerve-atrophy,  which  interferes  with 
the  conduction  or  perception  of  any  but  strong  im- 
pressions. When  these  symptoms  co-exist,  when 
the  field  of  vision  is  small  and  becoming  gradu- 
ally smaller,  and  when  the  patient,  who  can  still 
see  fairly  in  the  daytime,  can  scarcely  find  his 
way  about  as  dusk  begins  to  fall,  we  may  predict 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  with  a  very 
near  approach  to  certainty,  The  optic  disc  will 
be  unnaturally  pale,  and  the  fundus  overstrewn, 
towards  the  periphery,  with  irregular  black 
lines  and  stripes,  of  which  it  is  quite  possible 
that  none  may  be  visible  within  that  portion  o* 
the  field  of  the  ophthalmoscope  which  includes 
the  disc. 

Diagnosis.  —  Pigmentary  retinitis  may  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken  for  the  most  chronic  form  of 
glaucoma,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision  ;  bnt  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  high  tension,  by  the  night-blind- 
ness, and  by  the  pigmentation  of  the  retina.  It 
may  also  be  mistaken  for  the  atrophy  of  sclerosis, 
but  only  if  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is 
limited  to  the  nerve-disc,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
surrounding  parts  of  the  fundus. 

Tbeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  a  disease  so 
essentially  chronic,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
trustworthy  evidence  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
a  remedy,  but  the  prolonged  administration  of 
iron,  rather  as  a  food  than  as  a  medicine,  is  at 
least  of  a  certain  degree  of  utility  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  malady.  The  preparation 
employed  is  probably  not  material,  and  some 
may  be  found  to  suit  particular  persons  better 
that  others  ;  but  the  writer  is  accustomed  to  be- 
gin with  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride,  in  doses 
of  five  minims,  well  diluted  and  giveuithree  times 
a  day  as  part  of  a  meal. 

8.  Detaci/ment  of  the  Betina.  Synon.  : — Sub- 
retinal  dropsy.  This  is  a  condition  the  causes  of 
which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  first  symptom  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  patient  is  the  loss  of  part,  usually  either 
the  upper  or  the  lower  part,  of  the  field  of  vision ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  loss  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  field  means  detachment  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  retina,  and  vice  versd.  Detachment  is  some- 
times produced  by  a  blow  or  injury,  but  more 
frequently  it  occurs  without  any  assignable  cause, 
either  local  or  constitutional.  One  or  both  eyes 
may  be  affected. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  rendered  easy 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  exhibits  the  de- 
tached portion  as  a  sort  of  floating  prominence, 
projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  eyebaiU,  gene- 
rally bluish-white  in  colour,  and  crossed  by  the 
retinal  blood-vessels. 

The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  and  treatment  is  seldom 
effectual. 

Treatment.  —  Cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  disappearance  of  the  sub-retinal  fluid,  and 
restoration  of  vision,  have  followed  prolonged 
confinement  in  the  supine  posture ;  and  the  occur- 
rence of  improvement  after  spontaneous  rupture 
of  the  detached  portion  suggested  to  Von  Giaefe 
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the  advisability  of  producing  such  a  rupture  by 
artificial  means.  Various  operations  have  been 
undertaken  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  sub-rei-inal  fluid  through  a 
puncture  in  the  outer  tunics  of  the  eye,  and  are 
said  by  those  who  have  performed  them  to  have 
been  in  a  few  instances  partially  successful ;  but 
the  evidence  in  their  favour  is  at  present  very 
feeble,  and  hardly  establishes  more  than  that 
attempts  of  such  a  nature  may  be  made,  if  it  is 
certain  that  the  sight  will  be  irretrievably  lost  in 
the  absence  of  interference.  The  tendency  of  de- 
tachment, especially  in  the. upper  portion  of  the 
retina,  is  to  increase  until  the  whole  membrane 
is  elevated  from  the  choroid,  aud  vision  is  en- 
tirely destroyed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
detachment  may  be  simulated,  or  may  even  be 
caused,  by  the  growth  of  intra-ocular  tumours, 
sarcomatous  or  gliomatous,  which  may  demand 
the  early  removal  of  the  eyeball.  Such  cases 
would  be  distinguished  from  simple  detachment 
by.  the  increased  hardness  of  the  eyeball,  which 
the  morbid  growth  would  iuecessarily  occasion, 
and  which  would  be  the  more' significant  in- 
asmuch as  detachment  alone  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  diminished  tension. 

9.  Glioma.  This  name  has  been  given  by 
Virchow  to  a  malignant  growth  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  neuroglia,  or  connective  tissue  of 
the  nervous. system^  and  which  was  formerly 
described  as  encephaloid  cancer.  When  origina- 
ting in  the  retina,  it  early  produces  loss  of 
sight,  and  presently  shows  through  the  pupil  as 
a  substance  of  a  primrose-yellow  colour,  by 
which  the  still  transparent  lens  is  pressed  for- 
ward towards  the  cornea.  It  is  chiefly  a  disease 
of  childhood,  and  has  been  seen  by  the  writer 
as  early  as  the  fifth  week  of  infant  life.  It  is 
liable,  by  superficial  observers,  to  be  mistaken 
for  congenital  or  infantile  cataract,  an  error 
which  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  be- 
cause the  early  and  entire  removal  of  the  eye, 
together  with  as  much  of  the  optic  nerve  as  can 
be  reached,  furnishes  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
the  life  of  the  patient.  When  the  operation  is 
performed  suf&ciently  early,  it  has  in  a  few  in- 
stances been  completely  successful,  cases  having 
been  recorded  in  which  no  recurrence  of  cancer 
has  happened  after  the  lapse  of  years.  In  the 
great  majority,  however,  recurrence  aud  death 
have  terminated  the  history. 

10.  Sarcoma.  This  differs  from  glioma  in 
having  its  origin  in  the  choroid,  and  in  being 
of  a  darker  colour,  and  sometimes  pigmented 
or  melanotic.  It  is  at  least  equally  malignant, 
produces  similar  symptoms,  aud  requires  the 
same  treatment. 

VIII.  Diseases  of  the  Choroid. — Diseases 
pf  the  choroid,  recognisable  by  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, are  almost  limited  to  certain  chronic  forms 
of  inflammation  aud  of  atrophy;  for,  in  any 
acute  choroiditis,  there  is  always  too  much  tur- 
bidity of  the  vitreous  body  to  allow  the  state  of 
the  membrane  to  be  seen. 

1.  Chronic  Choroiditis. — The  chronic  forms  of 
choroiditis  are  remarkable  for  leading  to  an  un- 
due formation,  or  to  a  great  displacement,  of 
the  choroidal  pigment ;  and  to  the  ultimate  oom- 
\)\et.e  wasting  and  disappearance  of  the  portions 
of  the  choroid  which  are  affected,  so  that  over 


these  portions  there  will  ultimately  be  no  cho- 
roid visible,  and  the  ordinary  red  colour  of  the 
fundus  will  be  replaced  by  the  ivory  whiteness 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic. 

Chronic  choroiditis  may  be  divided  into  two 
chief  varieties,  the  disseminated  and  the  diffused. 
The  disseminated  occurs  chiefly  in  children,  and 
chiefly,  perhaps  exclusively,  in  those  who  are  the 
Bubjects  of  inherited  syphilis.  It  is  seldom  seen 
until  its  period  of  activity  is  past.  A  child  is 
brought  on  account  of  defective  vision,  which  has 
probably  existed  from  birth  or  from  a  time  but 
little  subsequent  to  it ;  and  the  ophthalmoscope 
displays  a  number  of  small  white  spots,  with 
black  borders;  scattered  irregularly  over  the 
fundus  of  the  eye.  The  white  spots  are  patches  of 
choroidal  atrophy,  and  the  black  borders  are  rings 
of  increased  pigment-formation,  by  which  the 
spots  of  inflammation,  which  must  have  been  com- 
parable to  little  pimJ)l6S,  have  been  surrounded. 

Treatment. — Such  oases  admit  of  no  treat 
ment,  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  some 
active  mischief  may  be  detectedi  in  the  shape  of 
small  patches  or  spots  in  which  effusion  has  not 
yet  passed  into  atrophy,  and  in  which  such  an 
antisyphilitio  treatment  should  be  employed  as 
the  state  of  the  patient  may  otherwise  permit  or 
indicate, 

jD^^seii choroiditis  is  more  frequently  an  affec- 
tion of  adult  age ;  and,  although  very  frequently 
syphilitic,  is  not  invariably  so.  It  differs  irom 
the  foregoing  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  any  defined 
shape  or  precise  limitation  of  the  parts  affected, 
In  the  early  stages  the  choroid  is  seen  to  be 
troubled  by  congestion  or  effusion,  and  these 
conditions  pass  gradually  into  abnormal  pigmen- 
tation and  atrophy.  The  course  of  the  disease 
may  be  very  chronic  and  irregular,  and  different 
stages  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  eye. 

The  prognosis  may  in  general  be  moderately 
favourable ;  for,  although  the  choroiditis  destroys 
the  portion  of  retina  immediately  in  front  of  it^ 
its  extension  is  very  capricious,  and  it  may  often 
be  arrested  in  time  to  leave  lai^ge  portions  of  the 
eye,  and  especially  the  central  portions,  unhurt. 
When  it  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  macula 
lutea,  so  as  to  imperil  central  vision,  it  is  much 
more  formidable  than  when  confined  to  the  more 
peripheral  parts  of  the  choroidal  membrane. 

Teeatment. — ^Whenever  there  is  a  history  of 
syphilis,  this  must  be  taken  as  the  clue  to  treat- 
ment; and,  if  no  syphilis  can  be  discovered,  the 
chief  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  rest  of  the 
eyes,  occasional  depletion  from  the  temples  iy 
Heurteloup's  leech,  counter-irritation  by  blisters 
or  setons,  and  such  internal  medication  as  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  may  suggest, 

IX.  Diseases  of  the  Vitreous  Body.-^ 
Diseases  of  the  vitreous  body  are  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  we  know  little  more' 
concerning  them  than  that  this  substance  is 
liable  to  become  turbid  in  certain  forms  of  acute 
general  infiammation  of  the  eye ;  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  rendered  turbid,  withoutinflammation, 
by  the  presence  of  floating  films  which  may  be 
readily  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  which 
may  be  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  vision.  '-  ' 

1.  Turbidity.  Turbidity  of  the  vitreous  is  votj 
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sommon  in  syphilitic  cases ;  but  the  films  referred 
to  are  seen  when  no  syphilis  can  be  suspected. 
Their  number,  and  their  free  movements,  show 
that  the  vitreous  must  in  great  measure  have 
lost  its  natural  semi-solid  consistence,  and  have 
become  fluid;  but  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
their  actual  pathology. 

Tbbatmkkt. — The  most  effectual  treatment  for 
flocculi  in  the  vitreous  is  usually  diaphoresis  by 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  from  two  to  four 
minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  pilocarpine,  which  may  be  repeated 
on  alternate  days.  Local  counter-irritation  with 
iodine  may  also  be  practised;  and  iodide  of 
potassium  may  be  given  internally  in  such  doses 
as  circumstances  will  allow. 

2.  Muses  Volitantes.  A  phenomenon  referred 
to  the  vitreous  body  is  the  appearance  of  the 
moving  particles,  or  strings  of  beaded  filaments, 
which  are  commonly  called  musas  volitantes. 
True  muses  are  known  by  the  negative  cha- 
racter that  the  particles  which  produce  them 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope ;  and 
by  the  positive  character  that  they  never  so 
intervene  between  the  eye  and  an  object,  how- 
ever small,  as  to  exclude  the  latter  from  view. 
They  are  seen  most  readily  against  a  white 
field,  as  a  white  wall,  or  a  white  cloud,  or  in 
the  illuminated  field  of  a  microscope  when 
there  is  no  object  in  view ;  and  they  float  about 
with  uncertain  movements,  but  always  a  little 
outof  the  direct  line  of  sight.  They  are  occasioned 
by  the  filamentous  framework  of  the  vitreous 
body,  and  by  the  cell-nuclei  or  other  irregu- 
larities upon  the  filaments.  These  bodies,  without 
being  opaque,  yet  diflfer  in  the  precise  degree  of 
their  transparency  from  the  fluid  which  surrounds 
them; :  and  hence  they  cast  upon  the  retina 
shadows,  which  are  then  mentally  projected 
outwards  into  space  as  floating  objects.  The 
projected  shadows  appear,  of  course,  enormously 
krger  than  the  microscopic  specks  which  pro- 
duce them,  and  the  latter  are  wholly  unimportant 
and  of  no  morbid  signification.  Muscse  may  be 
discovered  by  any  person  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  looking  iJirough  a  very  fine  perforation  in  a 
metal  disc  at  a  bright  surface ;  and  they  are 
more  conspicuous  to  some  persons  than  to  others, 
on  account  of  the  varying  differences  wUch  may 
exist  in  diflferent  eyes  or  in  the  same  eyes  at 
different  times  or  under  different  conditions, 
between  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  filaments 
and  nuclei  and  that  of  the  surrounding  fluid. 
Moreover,  by  the  operation  of  an  obvious  physi- 
caHaw,  the  more  distant  the  particle  from  th^ 
retina,  the  larger  will  be  its  shadow  upon  that 
membrane,  and  the  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
will  it  appear.  Eor  this  reason,  and  on  account 
of  the  elongation  of  the  myopic  eyeball,  muscse 
are  usually  more  complained  of  by  the  short- 
sighted than  by  .others.  They  are  often  sources 
of  great  uneasiness  to  patients ;  but,  when  once 
their  true  character  isknown,  they  may  be  entirely 
disregarded  as  harmless  appearances,  the  natural 
results  of  physiological  structure.  It  is  often 
important  that  the  physician  should  be  able 
to  make  their  nature  understood,  in  order  that 
he  may  dissipate,  once  for  .all,  the  unfounded 
apprehensions  which  may  be  occasioned  by  their 
presence. 


X.  Diseases  of  the  Eyelids. — The  external 
surfaces  of  the  eyelids,  as  parts  of  the  common 
integument,  are  liable  to  all  its .  diseases,  and 
may  thus  participate  in  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, in  eruptions,  and  in  the  results  of  injury, 
besides  becoming  the  seats  of  nsevi,  moles, 
warts,  and  other  growths.  Among  the  diseases 
special  to  the  formation  of  the  eyelids,  the  most 
important  are  the  variations  of  shape  to  which 
they  are  subject,  generally  from  the  contraction 
of  inflammatory  exudations,  but  sometimes  from 
perverted  muscular  action;  the  cystic  tumours 
which  are  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  orifices 
of  meibomian  glands ;  the  inflammation  of  the 
follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  or  blepharitis ;  spas 
modic  closure,  from  abnormal  muscular  contrac- 
tion ;  and  either  patency  or  passive  closure,  from 
paralysis.  Many  of  these  affections  are  distinctly 
surgical,  and  others  are  only  parts  or  symptoms 
of  more  general  disorders. 

1.  Blepharitis.  Blepharitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  has  received 
a  great  variety  of  names  from  different,  writers, 
and  is  frequently  known  as  tinea  tarsi,  or,  in  its 
more  advanced  stage,  as  Uppitudo.  The  disease 
consists  essentially  of ,  an  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  a  hair-follicle  from  which  an 
eyelash  springs. 

Symptoms. — The  first  manifest  symptoms  are 
a  small  swelling  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  eyelid, 
generally  of  the  upper  lid  ;  and  the  formation  of 
a  crust  around  the  bases  of  the  cilia  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  swollen  part.    The  swelling  does 
not  extend  farther  up  the  lid  than  to  the  breadth 
of  about  a  line,  but  it  soon  spreads  along  the 
border  until  the  whole  length  is  involved,  and  it 
usually  spreads  also  to  the  lower  lid,  manifestly 
in  consequence  of  the  contagious  character  of  the 
discharge.    If  the  crust  is  removed,  and  if  the 
part  from  which  it  springs  is  magnifled  and 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mouths  of  the  follicles  are  somewhat  open,  no 
longer  fitting . closely  to  the  issuing  hairs;  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  a  clear  fluid  will  be  seen  to 
exude,  and.  speedily  to  dry  into  a  crust  or  film, 
which  covers  the  opening  as  if  with  a  varnish. 
Many  of  the  hairs  in  the  affected  follicles  are 
loosened,  and  fall  readily,  or  may  be  removed 
painlessly  by  slight  traction.    If  the  case  is  neg- 
lected, the  follicles  are  before  long  destroyed  as 
hair-bearing  organs,  so  that  the  lost  cilia  are 
no  longer  reproduced;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
exudation  which  constitutes  the  subcutaneous 
swelling  of  the  lid-margin  begins   to  undergo 
contraction,  and  in  this  way  gradually  everts 
the  cartilage,  of  the  lid.    The  edges  of  the  lids 
become  red,  swollen,  and  unsightly ;  the  lach- 
rymal puncta  are  displaced  outwards  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  no  longer  take  up  the 
tears ;  the  eyes  have  lost  the  protection  of  the 
lashes,,  and  are  exposed  to  numerous  sources  of 
irritation  from  atmospheric  particles  and  other  I 
causes,  so  as  to  be  especially  prone  to  con- 
junctival and  corneal  inflammations;,  and  these 
results  are  almost  incurable.    It  is  therefore 
very  important  that  blepharitis  should  be  effec- 
tually treated  in  its ,  early  stages,  when,  if  only 
due  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
remedies,  it  is  an  exceedingly  trivial  affection. 
Teeatmbkt.— The  most  essential  part  of  the 
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treatment  is  to  remember  that  the  secretion  which 
forms  the  crust  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  not 
vevy  easy  of  rBmoval,  and  that  while  it  remains  m 
titu,  no  remedies,  however  judiciously  chosen,  can 
obtain  access  to  the  parts  really  affected  by  the 
disease.  The  crust  is  composed  partly  of  the 
already  mentioned  secretion  from  the  inflamed 
surfaces,  partly  of  the  greasy  secretion  of  the  mei- 
bomian glands,and  it  is  the  admixture  of  the  latter 
which  renders  the  crusts  difficult  of  removal  by 
water  alone,  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of , soda, 
of  the  strength  of  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  warm 
water,  will  remove  them  readily ;  and  this  solu- 
tion should  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  soak 
into  the  crusts  and  loosen  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore any  attempt  is  made  to  detach  them.  As 
soon  as  they  are  detached,  the  surface  beneath 
should  be  gently  dried  with  a  morsel  of  absorbent 
rag,  and  then  an  astringent  should  be  applied 
immediately,  so  that  it  may  find  its  way  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  hair- follicles,  and  may  thus 
reach  the  seat  of'the  malady.  The  best  astrin- 
gent is  generally  the  ointment  of  the  precipitated 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  or  Pagenstecher's 
ointment,  already  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
ulcers  of  the  cornea ;  and  this  may  be  applied 
to  the  affected  part  by  the  tip  of  a  finger.  If 
amendment  does  not  speedily  follow,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  crusts  have  been  imperfectly 
removed,  or  the  applications  imperfectly  made, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  the  practitioner  person- 
ally to  superintend  the  process.  When  this  has 
been  done,  if  the  affection  continues  obstinate, 
some  other  astringent  should  be  tried,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  among  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. Amendment  of  the  lid-margin  may  gener- 
ally be  quickly  produced ;  but  the  disease  will 
for  a  long  time  lurk  in  the  depths  of  the  follicles, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  continued  until  all 
subcutaneous  swelling  has  disappeared  from  the 
lid-margins.  Unless  this  be  done,  speedy  re- 
lapse is  inevitable,  the  inflammation  soon  creeping 
out  of  the  follicles  again  and  recovering  the 
ground  of  which  it  had  been  deprived.  Such  a 
result  is  constantly  seen  in  hospital  practice,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  guard  against  it,  and,  in 
undertaking  the  care  of  blepharitis,  it  is  always 
desirable  to  warn  parents  of  the  perseverance 
which  will  be  required,  and  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  a  radical  cure.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  blepharitis  is  exceedingly  contagious 
through  the  medium  of  its  secretion,  conveyed 
upon  sponges,  towels,or  fingers,  and  this  should  be 
fully  recognised  whenever  it  attacks  children  who 
are  attending  a  school.  The  name  '  tinea  tarsi ' 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  belief 
that  the  disease  is  allied  to  tinea  tonsurans,  and 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  growth  of  a  parasitic 
fungus;  The  writer  does  not  at  present  see  any 
sufficient  ground  for  the  adoption  of  this  opinion. 

2.  Entropium  and  ectrofki/m.  Incurvation  and 
excurvation  of  the  eyelids  may  be  looked  upon  as 
purely  surgical  maladies.  The  former  exposes 
the  eyes  to  injury  from  the  irritation  of  inturned 
eyelashes  {trichiasis);  the  latter  from  foreign 
bodies  of  various  kinds. 

Teeatmbnt. — The  remedy  for  both,  when 
any  is  practicable,  must  usually  be  sought  in  a 
surgical  operation.  An  exception  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  ectropium  is  sometimes  produced 


by  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  renders 
the  orbicularis  muscle  flaccid  and  powerless)  and 
permits  the  lower  lid  to  fall  downwards  UDder 
the  influence  of  gravity.  The  cure  of  the  gene- 
ral nerve-affection  may  restore  the  power  of 
the  muscle,  and  may  in  time  lead  to  complete 
recovery  of  the  natural  position  of  the  hd.  In 
such  cases,  even  if  electricity  does  not  form 
part  of  the  general  treatment  of  the  paralysis, 
it  may  generally  be  applied  with  benefit  to  the 
orbicularis. 

3.  Mepharospasmus.  This  term  is  generally 
employed  to  denote  an  intermittent  dosure  of 
the  eyelids  by  an  involuntary  action  of  the  or- 
bicularis, in  response  to  some  concealed  source 
of  irritation ;  and  is  thus  broadly  distinguished 
from  the  spasm  which  accompanies  photophobia. 

Symptoms. — The  spasm  is  most  liable  to  occui' 
in  circumstances  of  mental  excitement.  Thus, 
in  one  of  the  writer's  patients,  who  was  a  skilful 
cook,  the  eyes  were  apt  to  close,  and  to,  remain 
closed  for  some  minutes,  at  the  critical  period 
of  an  important  dish.  Another  patient  was 
a  schoolmistress,  and  the  spasm  would  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  a  lesson  to  a  class,  being 
doubtless  to  some  extent  excited  by  the  dread 
of  _  its  occurrence.  In  a  third  case,  the  patient 
being  a  gentleman  habituated  to  riding  and 
driving,  the  spasm  would  be  excited  by  physical 
irritants,  such  as  wind  or  dust,  and,  almost  cer- 
tainly, by  circumstances  which  required  the  eyes 
to  be  wide  open  as  a  condition  of  safeiguidsnce. 
The  motor  nerves  appear,  as  a  rule,  to  be  merely 
the  passive  conductors  of  a  refiected  impulse, 
and  the  trouble  seems  usually  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  fifth,  or  upon  a 
source  of  irritation  in  some  peripheral  part  from 
which  a  twig  of  the  fifth  passes  to  the  centre. 

Teeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  suoh  cases, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  find  the  twig  which 
conveys  the  impression  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  dis- 
cover a  point  where  pressure,  sufficiently  firm 
to  arrest  conduction,  will  at  once  relax  the 
spasm.  Such  points  should  be  looked  for  at  the 
supra-orbital  notch,  over  the  malar  bone,  and  in 
any  other  situation  suggested  by  special' circum- 
stances ;  and,  if  a  point  at  which  pressure  will 
arrest  the  spasm  is  discovered,  we  learn  at  once  by 
what  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  therefore  approxi- 
mately from  what  region,  the  irritation  is  con- 
veyed, and  where  its  source  is  to  be  sought  for. 
If  nothing  can  be  discovered  by  careful  examina- 
tion, decayed  teeth,  accumulations  of  cerumen 
in  the  ears,  and  conjunctival  granulations  are 
possible  conditions  which  should  be  looked  for, 
and  which  should  receive  attention  if  they  are 
found.  When  all  other  treatment  has  failed, 
the  spasm  has  sometimes  been  stopped  by  sub- 
cutaneous section  of  a  sensory  nerve ;  and  this 
may  always  be  practised  hopefully  if  the  spasm  ' 
can  be  arrested  by  pressure  on  some  definite  spot, 
which  must  then  serve  for  the  guidance  of  the  ' 
knife.  If  no  such  spot  can  be  found,  section  of 
the  supra-orbital  nerve,  and  next  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous malar,  may  be  attempted;  since 
neither  of  these  are  sufficiently  important  for 
their  temporary  disablement  to  be  set  against 
even  the  possibility  of  relief  from  a  very  dis- 
tressing affection.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  the  mischief  must  be  ccLtnU, 
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and  that  no  section  of  an  afferent  nerve  can  be 
useful.  The  division  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
orbicular  muscles,  if  it  could  be  suoeesBfuUy 
accomplished,  would  produce  a  paralysis  even 
more  injurious  than  the  spasm ;  and  the  cases 
in  which  the  latter  is  due  to  central  irritation 
or  other  trouble,  unless  they  can  be  relieved  by 
medicine,  and  by  the  rectification  of  whatever 
may  be  manifestly  wrong  in  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  offer  very  small  hope  of  improve- 
ment.   See  Facial  Spasm. 

4.  PtosU. — Ptosis  is  a  condition  of  permanent 
passive  closure  of  an  upper  eyelid  as  a  consequence 
of  paralysis  of  its  levator  muscle,  or  it  may  hap- 
pen in  consequence  of  this  muscle  havingbeen 
torn  from  its  attachment  to  the  tarsal  cartilage, 
so  that  it  can  no  longer  modify  the  position  of 
the  lid, 

Stmptoms. — ^Paralytic  ptosis  may  be  either 
partial  or  complete,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  nerve-affection;  and  as  the  levator  palpebrse 
is  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  which  supplies 
also  the  superior,  the  internal,  and  the  inferior 
rectus,  as  well  as  the  inferior  oblique,  the 
sphincter  pupilte,  and  the  ciliary  muscle,  ptdsis 
is  usually  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  one  or 
more  of  these  muscles.  When  they  are  all 
affected,  the  eyeball  is  turned  outwards  by  the 
action  of  the  external  rectus,  and  is  immovable 
in  other  directions  excepting  feebly  by  the  su- 
perior oblique.  The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the 
power  of  adjusting  the  eye  for  near  vision  is  im- 
paired or  lost,  although  when  the  lid  is  raised, 
near  objects  can  still  be  distinctly  seen  by  the 
aid  of  a  convex  lens.  When  all  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  third  nerve  are  affected,  the 
inference  is  that  the  cause  of  paralysis  is  acting 
upon  the  common  trunk  of  the  nerve ;  and  such 
a  cause  is  not  unfrequently  the  presence  of 
periosteal  swelling  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  If 
only  some  of  the  muscles  are  affected,  the  in- 
ference is  that  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is 
either  limited  to  the  central  nuclei  of  origin  of 
certain  filaments,  or  else  that  it  is  situated  an- 
teriorly to  the  division  of  the  main  trunk  into 


the  branches  which  proceed  to  different  parts ;   orders  of. 
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and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  limitations  of  the 
paralysis  may  point,  with  tolerable  certainty,  to 
the  precise  locality  of  the  disorder. 

The  causes  of  ptosis,  as  of  other  paralytic  affec- 
tions of  single  cranial  nerves,  apart  from  injuries 
and  the  pressure  of  morbid  growths,  may  almost 
be  reduced  to  syphilis  and  to  impairednutrition  of 
the  centres,  the  latter  usually  connected  with  hard 
mental  work  and  worry.  In  every  case,  evidence 
of  syphilis  should  be  carefully  sought  for  j  and, 
if  found,  should  determine  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment, as  it  will  also  of  the  prognosis,  which,  in 
such  instances,  may  be  generally  favourable.  In 
cases  of  the  second  class,  where  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  syphilis,  and  where  the  symptoms  point 
to  general  impairment  of  nervous  energy,  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  com- 
bination with  tonics,  will  sometimes  be  useful, 
but  the  main  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  rest, 
good  living,  and  external  surroundings  favour- 
able to  the  restoration  of  health. 

5.  Diplopia. — Double  vision,  although  it  has 
no  proper  relation  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  present  section,  is  yet  so  far  allied  to  ptosis 
that,  when  occurring  suddenly,  it  is  almost 
always  an  effect  of  paralysis  or  of  paresis  either 
of  the  sixth  nerve  of  one  eye,  supplying  its 
external  rectus,  or  of  the  branch  of  the  third 
which  supplies  its  internal  rectus.  In  the 
former  case  the  affected  eye  will  deviate  inwards, 
and  will  have  limited  range  of  movement 
towards  the  outer  canthus  ;  while  in  the  latter 
case  these  conditions  will  be  reversed. 

As  regards  the  causes  and  treatment  of  these 
limited  forms  of  paralysis,  there  is  nothing  to  add 
to  what  has  already  been  stated  about  ptosis.  It 
is  sometimes  desirable,  while  the  diplopia  con- 
tinues, to  exclude  the  deviating  eye  from  vision 
by  a  shade,  an  opaque  spectacle  glass,  or  other 
suitable  contrivance,  on  account  of  the  vertigo  and 
uncertainty  of  gait  which  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  double  images. 

See  also  Exophthalmic  GoItrb  ;  Laohetmal 
Apparatus,  Diseases  of;  Lagophthalmos;  Orbit, 
Diseases  of ;  Strabismus  ;  Stte  ;  and  Vision,  Dis- 
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PAOIAL  PABALTSIB.— Stnon.:  Paraly- 
sis of  the  Portio  dura ;  Bell's  Paralysis. 

DEnNiTioN.^-Faralyais  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  due  to  disease  or  injury  of  the  nucleus  or 
fibres  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves.' 

Above  the  nucleus,  in  the  middle  of  the  pons, 
the  motor  tract  decussates  and  mingles  with  that 
from  the  arm  and  leg ;  damage,  therefore,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pons,  cms,  corpus  striatum,  or 
hemispheres  produces  facial  paralysis  as  a  part 
of  hemiplegia.  This  paralysis,  on  the  same  side 
as  in  the  limbs,  is  partial  only,  affecting  chiefljr 
the  muscles  of  unilateral  use  (as  the  zygomatic! 
and  mueclestabout  the  angle  of  the  mouth) ;  and 


I  very  little  those  of  bilateral  use,  in  the  uppei 
part  of  the  face  (orbiculares '  palpebrarum,  and 
frontales).  In  this  article  paralysis  from  damage 
to  the  fibres  or  nucleus  of  the  nerve  will  alone 
be  considered. 

JEtiologt. — (1)  The  most  common  cause  of 
facial  paralysis  is  damage  to  the  nerve  as  it 
passes  through  the  narrow  canal  in  the  temporal 
bone.  There  the  slightest  effusion  will  cause 
pressure  on  the  nerve.  Such  efinsion  may  be  due 
to  exposure  to  cold — '  rheumatic ; '  contiguous 
bone-disease — caries ;  syphilis ;  or  haemorrhage ; 
but  often  occurs  without  discoverable  cause. 
Cold  has  been  supposed  to  act  most '  commonly 
by  paralysing  the  peripheral  nerve-twige,  but 
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this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case;  since  in  all 
cases  lasting  more  than  a  few  days,  evidence 
of  changed 
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facial  paralysis. 


nutrition  may  be  detected  in  the 
nerre-trunk  as  it  emerges  from,  the  stylomastoid 
foramen.  (2)  Injury  to  the  nerve  outside  the 
skull  by  blows,  or  incised  woiinds,  or  parotid 
and  other  tumours,  is  an  occasional  canse.  (3) 
Within  the  skull  the  nerve  may  be  damaged  by 
meningitis,  acute  or  chronic,  and  especially  by 
syphilitic  inflammation,  or  by  pressure  of  neigh- 
bouring growths.  The  radicular  fibres  within  the 
pons,  or  the  nucleus  beneath  the  fourth  ventricle, 
may  be  damaged  by  haemorrhage,  softening,  or 
growth  affecting  that  part. 

Double  facial  pardysis  is  very  rare,  and  is  due 
to  damage  to  the  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
from  meningitis,  or  symmetrical  syphilitic  dis- 
ease ;  or  to  an  affection  of  the  nuclei  by  disease 
of  the  pons,  or  by  loss  of  function  of  the  nerve- 
eells  composing  the  nuclei.  Syphilis  and  diph- 
theria are  the  most  common  antecedents. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  facial  paralysis  is 
usually  gradual,  occupying  from  a  few  hours  to 
three  or  four  days  in  its  development.  It  is 
found,  for  instance,  one  morning  that  in  drink- 
ing the  fluids  run  out  of  the  side  of  the  mouth ; 
the  face  is  noticed  to  be  a  little  unsymmetrical ; 
at  night  the  eye  cannot  be  completely  closed ; 
and  next  morning  the  pEiralysis  is  found  to  be 
complete. 

In  complete  unilateral  facial  paralysis  all  the 
muscles  on  one  side  of  the  face  are  paralysed.  At 
rest,  the  smooth  forehead  and  lowered  angle  of 
the  mouth  are  the  chief  indications,  but  on  move- 
ment the  differencebetween  the  two  sides  becomes 
very  marked;  the  one  half  of  the  forehead  moves 
alone  in  frowning  or  elevation  of  the  eyebrow. 
The  eyelids  cannot  be  brought  togethei;,  and  in 
the  attempt  to  close  the  eye  the  eyeball  is  rolled 
upwards  so  that  only  the  sclerotic  appears  be- 
tween the  gaping  lids;  the  patient  commonly 
imagining  that  the  eye  is  shut.  During  sleep 
the  eye  remains  open.  In  smiling,  the  lips 
may  be  displaced  altpgether  to  the  healthy  side, 
from  the  unopposed  action  of  the  zygomatic 
muscles,  the  nostril  of  the  affected  side  cannot 
be  dilated,  the  upper  lip  cannot  be  raised,  the 
cheek  flaps  loosely  from  the  relaxation  of  the 
buccinator,  and  from  the  same  cause  food  accu- 
mulates between  the  jaws  and  the  cheek. 
Whisding  is  impossible,  from  the  paralysis  of 
half  of  the  orbicularis,  and  the  lips  cannot  be 
approximated  sufficiently  even  to  permit  of  a 
caudle  being  blown  out.  When  the  lesion  is 
between  the  origin  of  the  large  petrosal  and  the 
chorda  tympani  nerves,  taste  is  partly  or  entirely 
lost  in  the  front  of  the  tongue.  The  loss  of  power' 
of  recognising  acid  aiud  saline  substances  is 
most  marked,  but  bitters  and  sweets  are  also  not 
tasted  in  this  part.  In  rare  instances  loss  of 
taste  has  followed  division  of  the  nerve  outside 
the  skull.  When  the  disease  is  above  the  origin 
of  the  great  superficial  petrosal,  the  uvula  is 
said  to  be  oblique,'  from  paralysis  of  its  muscle, 
and  the  palate  to  be  motionless  on  that  side.  Of 
this  there  is  much  doubt.  Obliquity  of  the 
uvula  is  common  under  normal  conditions.  The 
wi'iter  has  never  seen  paralysis  of  the  palate  or 
uvula  in  tliese  cases. 

In  some  cases  giddiness  marks  the  onset  of  1 


In  less  severe  cases  there  may 
not  be  complete  loss  of  power,  but  the  loss  is  at 
first  pretty  equally  distributed  over  all  parts  pf 
the  face. 

In  cases  which  recover,  some  return  of  power 
takes  place  in  from  a  week  to  two  months,  and 
improvement  is  usually  earliest  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  face ;  the  power  of  frowning,  wink- 
ing, and  closing  the  eye  being  soonest  regained, 
that  of  moving  the  lip  and  mouth  returning  last. 
Even  after  several  months  of  immobility,  re- 
covery may  take  place,.  bi;t  in  these  cases  it  is 
rarely  complete,  and  a  troublesome  condition  is 
apt  to  supervene;  some  of  the  muscles,,  espe- 
cially the  zygomatic!,  become  shortened  in  late 
rigidity,  and  hence  at  rest  the  naso-labial 
wrinkle  is  deeper  on  the  paralysed  than  on  the 
healthy  side,  although  the  possible  movement 
may  be  much  slighter.  This  condition  some' 
times  comes  on  rather  suddenly.  If,  in  addition^ 
a  troublesome  associated  over-actipn  of  muscle 
manifests  itself,  whereby  the  orbicularis,  pal- 
pebrarum and  the  zygomatic  and  other  muscles 
about  the  mouth  act  together,  in.  ^miliug  the 
eye  shuts,  and  on  closing  the  eye  the  mouth  is 
drawn  upwards. 

The  electrii^l  condition  of  the  muscles  is 
very  important.  It  is  that  always  seen  in  para- 
lysis from  nerve-lesion-  The  muscles,,  after  a  day 
or  two  of  slightly  increased  irritability  to  both 
faradisation  and  the  slowly  interrupted  battery 
current,  lose  gradually  their  irritability  tp  the 
former,  retaining  that  to  the  latter,  and  even  ex- 
hibiting to  it  increased  irritability,  so  that  they 
act  to  a  smaller  number  of  cells  than  on  the 
healthy  side.  In  the  nerve,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  irritability  is  lost  to  both  forms  of  electricity, 
this  loss  proceeding  pari  passu  with  the  degene- 
ration which  follows  separation  pf  the  nerve 
from  its  nutrient  centre.  In  slighter  and  more 
transient  forms  of  facial  paralysis  the  change  in 
irritability  of  muscle  and  nerve. may  be.  slight, 
but  even  in  most,  which  last  but  a  iew  days,  a 
slight  change  in  irritability  inay  \ia  discovered. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  facial  paralysis 
is  easy,.  It  is  important  to  observe  all  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  to  ascertain  the  electri- 
cal reaction,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
is  the  variety  now  described,  or  is  cerebral  and 
part  of  an  unnoticed  hemiplegia.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  place  of  the  lesion  is  less  easy. 
When  within  the  pons,  it  is  often  associated  with 
paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve,  or  with  hemiplegia 
of  the  opposite  side  from  damage  to  the  fibres 
from  the  limbs.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  the 
auditory  nerve  is  usually  affected  at  the  same 
time.  Where  there  are  no  other  paralyses,  the 
disease  is  probably  within  the  bony  canal 
Deviation,  of  the  uvula  is  a  guide  of  most 
doubtful  value.  Special  inquiry  should  be  madi" 
for  ear-disease,  for  syphilis,  or  for  a  bio*. 

Pboqnosis. — The  majority  of  cases  of  facial 
paralysis  are  due.  to  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
nerve,  and  recover,  but  the  duration  of  some  of 
these  is  considerable.  In  recent  syphilitic  cases 
the  prognosis  is  good.  In  caries  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  in  intracranial  disease,, unless  syphi- 
litic and  recent,  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable. 
Whatever:  be  the  cause,  the  electrical  reaction  of 
the  nerve  and  muscles  affords  valuable  infoana. 
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tion  since  in  proportion  to  the  slightness  of  the 
change  in  relation  to  the  length  of  time  the 
Bymptoms  have  lasted,  TfiUthe  degree  and  dura- 
tion of  the  affection  be  less.  .  ,  .,.^  .  r 
In  double  facial  paralysis  the  probability  of 
central  mischief  will  render  the  prognosis  less 
favourable,  but  recovery  may  be  hoped  lor  if 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  disease  damaging 
structures  contiguous  in  position,  and  not  merely 
related  in  fonction,  and  if  the  disease  be  of  short 

duration.  .  -   .  ,         i 

Tkeatment.— The  treatment  of  facial  paraly- 
sis will  depend  on  the  probable  cause.  When 
due  to  the  effects  of  cold,  hot  fonientations  to  the 
side  of  the  head  and  face  may  be  employfed  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  and  afterwards 
counter-irritation  by  blisters  behind  the  ear. 
At  first,  diuretics  and  small  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  subsequently  tonics,  are  useful. 
Electricity  to  the  muscle  and  the  nerve  is  of 
great  service;  faradisation  should  be  used  if 
the  muscles  will  respond  to  it ;  if  not,  the  voltaic 
current,  slowly  interrupted  by  a  comihutator, 
or  by  the  negative  pole  being  moved  over  the 
individual  muscles,  and  only  such  strength  being 
employed  as  shall  produce  distinct  muscular 
contraction.  If  the  faradie  irritability  be  lost 
at  first  it  will  return  as  the  muscles  recover, 
and  faradisation  should  then  be  employed.  If 
electricity  does  no  more,  it  keeps  up  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  and  aids  the  recovery 
offanctionin  the  nerve.  Ultimate  recovery  is 
thus  more  speedy  and  more  complete  than  ■with- 
out local  treatment.  Eubbing  may  be  employed, 
the  individual  muscles  being  subjected  to  a  pro- 
cess of  gentle  shampooing.  The  treatment  of 
the  late  contraction  which  occurs  in  severe  cases 
is  often  difficult.  Faradisation  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  face  has  been  suggested,  but  can 
scarcely  be  of  service.  The  zygomatic  muscles 
may  be  elongated  a  little  by  frequent  gentle 
traction,  and  the  other  contracted  muscles  should 
be  gently  rubbed,  so  as  to  lengthen  them.  In- 
anctions  of  oleate  of  morphia  may  be  tried.  The 
muscles  that  are  contracted  should  not  be  fara^ 
dised.  The  condition  usually  lessens  after  a  time, 
but  often  remains  for  many  months,  or  even 
years. 

Where  facial  paralysis  is  due  to  syphilis,  it 
usually  readily  yields  to  antisyphilitie  treatinenti 
if  recent;  biit  even  here  electricity  is  useful, 
since  degeneration  of  nerve  and  muscle  rapidly 
occurs.  In  intracranial  disease  the  treatment  of 
the  facial  paralysis  is  usually  subordinate  to 
that  of  its  cause.  When  there  is  indication  of 
sudden  and  increasing  mischief  at  the  nucleus  of 
the  nerve,  galvanism  must  be  employed  with 
cuution. 

The  treatment  of  double  facial  p&ralysis  pre- 
sents no  special  points  for  consideration, 

W.  B.  GOWERS. 

FACIAIi  SPASM.— Stnon.  :  Mimic  cramp. 
Ft.  Tic  idnvidsif.  When  affecting  the  eyelids, 
Blepharospasm ;  Nictitation. 

DEPramoN.— Spasm,  sometimes  tonic  but  more 
often  clonic,  involving  some  of  or  all  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

iEiioioaT  AND  Symptoms, — Spasm  in  the  face 
Way  be  part  of  a  widet  convulsive  movement,  as 
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in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea,  or  torticollis,  dis- 
eases dependent  on  central  change.  Secondly,^  it 
may  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
nerve  by  growths,  pressure,  or  caries  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  Spasm  of  this  form  may  foUo-vr  facial 
paralysis.  Thirdly,  it  is  very  commonly  reflex, 
produced  by  the  application  of  cold,  by  intestinal 
worms,  or  especially  by  some  disease  or  injury  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  Affections  of  the  eye  frequently 
lead  to  spasmodic  closure  of  the  lids — b&pharo- 
spasm.  Lastly,  in  other  cases  no  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  it,  especially  in  the  local  clonic 
spasm  affecting  the  eyelids^-one  or  both — and 
known  as  involuntary  winking  or  MKiijWiJow.  The 
latter  form  is  seen  especially  in  neurotic  persons ; 
in  nervous  children  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  in 
hysterical  girls.  It  is  markedly  increased  by 
emotion  and  attention.    All  forms  cease  during 


Peognosis. —  The  prognosis  of  facial  spasm 
is  good,  if  the  cause  can  be  discovered.  Where 
there  is  no  discoverable  source  of  reflex  irritation 
the  affection  is  often  most  obstinate. 
■  Tbeatment. — General  tonics  and  local  seda- 
tives are  the  most  important  eletiients  in  the 
treatment  of  most  forms  of  facial  spasm.  When 
irritation  affects  the  fifth  or  the  facial  nerve, 
counter-irritation  by  blisters  is  useful.  A  care- 
ful search  must  be  made  for  reflex  or  other 
causes,  and  if  possible  they  must  be  removed, 
decayed  teeth  extracted,  and  neuralgia  relieved. 
When  there  are  tender  places  in  the  course  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  pressure  on  -which  stops  the 
spasm,  much  improvement  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained. Morphia,"  belladonna,  and  "aconite  are 
the  best  local  sedatives ;  the  former  may  be  used 
as  a  hypodermic  injection  or  by  inunction.  Ar- 
senic may  be  injected  in  some  cases  with  ad- 
vantage. Iron  and  quinine  are  useful,  especially 
the  latter.  Bromides  aiid  phosphorus  are  of  little 
value.  Where  the  affection  runs  into  an  habitual 
movement,  facial  gymnastics  may  be  of  service. 
A  weak  voltaic  current,  applied  from  the  ear  to 
the.  muscles,  unbroken,  may  do  some  good ;  but 
it  rarely,  if  ever,  affects  a  cure.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  application  of  voltaism  to  the  sym- 
pathetic. See  EiE,  AND  ITS  Appendages,  Dis- 
eases of.  W.  E.  Go-WEHS. 

FACIES  HIPPOOBATICA  (Latin).— A 
peculiar  expression  of  the  face,  so  named  from 
having  been  graphically  described  by  Hippo- 
orates.  It  is  most  strikingly  observed  in  persons 
exhausted  by  copious  discharges,  as  in  cholera, 
by  prolonged  wasting  diseases,  or  by  starvation  ; 
and  especially  before  impending  death.  Itis  thus 
described  by  Hippocrates: — 'A  sharp  nose,  hol- 
lo-w  eyes,  collapsed  temples ;  the  ears  cold,  con- 
tracted, and  their  lobes  turned  out;  the  skin 
about  the, forehead  being  rough,  distended," and 
parched;  the  colour  of  the  whole  face  being 
green,  black,  livid,  or  lead-coloured.' 

p^OESjExamination  of. — An  examination 
of  the  fseces  frequently  affords  valuable  evidence 
of  the  condition  of  the  organs  engaged  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  furnishes  important 
data  on  which  to  found  a  diagnosis,  and  suggest 
a  rational  treatment.  Not  only  may  structural 
changes  in  the  alimentary  tract  be  discovered, 
but  also  the  completeness  of  action  of  the  various 
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digestive  juices  be  recognised.  As  with  the 
examinat/on  of  the  renal  secretions,  a.  previous 
knowledge  of  the  healthy  characteristics  is  an 
essential;  that  being  granted,  the  investigation 
may , be  pursued  on  the  same  lines  in  both  cases, 
as  regards  the  general^  microscopic,  and  chemical 
characters.  Since,  however,  these  characters  are 
more  directly  dependent  on  the  ingesta,  and  less 
■lipon  the  excretions,  their  examination  cannot  be 
so  valuable  an  index  of  tissue-change  as  is  the 
investigation  of  the  urine. 

1.  Physical  examination.  —  1 .  QnANTiiT. 
This  is  extremely  variable.  Taking  the  normal 
average  for  an  adult  to  be  about  5  ounces  daily,  it 
may  vary  from  2i  to  10^  ounces.  The  quantity 
would  seem  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  size  or 
weight  of  the  individual,  but  is  rather  influenf ed 
by  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food,  and  the  acti- 
vity of  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
As  a  rule,  the  amount  is  increased  by  a  vege- 
table diet.  In  children  it  would .  seem  the  total 
daily  amount  is  relatively  slightly  greater, 
whilst  in  old  age  there  is  an  absolute  diminution, 
When  in  disease  the  quantity  is  increased  it  is 
chiefly  of  the  fluid  portion,  whilst  a  diminution 
affects  both  the  solid  and  fluid  parts.  Tea  is 
said  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  f^ces 
(Chambers).     See  Constipation,  and  Dubrhiea. 

2.  Consistence  and  AppEABANCE,-r  Depar- 
tures from  the  normal  cylindrical  shape  are  fre- 
quent, and  depend  very  much  on  the  existence  of 
constipation  or  diarrhosa.  In  infants  the  evacua- 
tions should  be  unformed  and  of  a  pappy  consis- 
tency. The  contents  of  the  bowels  pass  &om  a 
semifluid  condition  in  the  ileum  to  the  firmer 
state  in  the  colon,  mainly  from  an  absorption  of 
fluid  constituents ;  should  there  be  any  delay  in 
the  passage  the  motions  are  liable  to  become 
hard  and  nodular  (scybala),  and  this  may  occa- 
sionally be  extreme,  the  faeces  having  all  the 
appearance  of  sheep's  dung,  and  being  passed 
with  considerable  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
increased  frequency  of  action  of  the  bowels  (diar- 
rhpea),  is  associated  with  motions  of  all  degrees 
of  fluidity.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  various 
forms  of  irritation  to  which  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  liable,  from  the  simple  effects  of  a 
saline  purge  to  the  extreme  conditions  of  ulcer 
ation,  as  in  typhoid  fever  or  dysentery. 

The  existence  of  haemorrhoids,  rectal  growths, 
or  an  enlarged  prostate,  may  be  recognised  by 
grooviugs  and  marks  on  the  excrement.  Among 
drugs,  iron  and  vegetable  astringents  will  render 
the  faeces  hard  and  firm.  Occasionally  the  mo- 
tions are  passed  in  a  fermenting  condition,  due 
to  the  presence  of  saicinse,  and  present  a  frothy 
brown,  or  yeast-like,  appearance,  similar  to  cer- 
tain vomits. 

3.  CoLOUE. — This  is  dependent  on  the  bile- 
pigments,  and  is  subject  to  considerable  variation 
even  within  the  limits  of  health.  The  usual 
brown  colour  becomes  much  darker  if  long  re- 
tained, or  with  an  exclusively  meat  diet,  and 
pale  yellow  vrith  milk  food,  as  seen  in  infants, 
and  tends  towards  a  greenish  tint  when  vege- 
tables form  the  bulk  of  the  food. 

The  most  important  abnormal  causes  affecting 
the  colour  are  the  following: — 

(o)  Site. — Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile 
into  the  duodenum,  causing  the  motions  to  be 
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clay-coloured,  or  putty-like.  Such  evacuations 
are  often  combined  with  distinctly  bile-colouied 
fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels  from  the  bile-laden  blood,  &c.,  as 
is  the  coincident  high-coloured  urine.  In  extreme 
anaemia  and  the  rickety  cachexia  the  stools,  are 
usually  pale  from  deficiency  of  bile-pigment. 

(fi)  Mood. — ITiis  may  either  appear  as  streaks 
or  patches  of  pure  blood  on  the  surface  of  the 
motion,  as  is  the  case  when  haemorrhoids  or 
ulceration  of  the  rectum  exists.  Or  the  faeces 
may  be  of  a  uniform  brick-red  or  almosj;  black 
colour  when  there  has  been  a  haemorrhage  from 
the  intestinal  surface,  the  blood  becoming  inti- 
mately mixed  with  .the  feeces,  and  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  sulpheretted  hydrogen  of  the 
bowels,  forming  a  black  sulphide  of  iron.  If  the 
blood  has  escaped  into  the  stomach  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  on  the  blood-pigments  is  such 
as  to  convert  the  faeces  into  a  tarry-looking 
material  of  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 
See  Meijena. 

(7)  Articles  of  Diet,  Drugs,  ^c. — Among  tie 
former  may  be  mentioned  spinach,  coffee,  claiet, 
and  porter,  which  confer  on  the  excrement  their 
characteristic  tints.  Among  the  latter,  logwood 
and  charcoal  may  be  detected  i  by  their  colour  in 
the  faeces.  Salts  of  iron  and  bismuth,  by  being 
converted  into  the  sulphides,  render  the  motions 
black  or  olive-green. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  green  stools  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  children  during  dentition  is  un- 
certain ;  whether  it  be  due  to  a  direct  conversio^j 
of  blood  that  has  been  slowly  effused  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  by.  the  digestive  juices  and 
gases,  or  whether  it  be  bile-pigment  altered. by 
these  same  agents.  Inasmuch  as  the  bihaiy 
colouring  matters  are  more  or  less  directly  ob- 
tained from  the  haematin  of  the  blood,  the 
original  source  of  this  green  colour  (biliverdin) 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  But  its  occurrence 
cannot  be  certainly  taken  as  an  indication  of 
increased,  secretion  of  bile,  for  it  possibly  may 
depend  on  a  diminished  absorption. 

4.  ODonn.^The  characteristic  odour  of  the 
faeces  is  in  part  due  to  certain  substances  deve- 
loped during  pancreatic  digestion  and  partly  to 
special  secretions  from  the  glands  of  the  colon, 
as  well  as  to  certain  articles  of  diet  such  as 
garlic,  or  of  medicine  such  as  sulphur.  Disturb; 
ance  of  either  of  the  above  conditions  will  affect 
the  odour.  Absence  of  bile  from  the  alimentaiy 
canal,  by  interfering  with  the  pancreatic  digesr 
tion,  and  also  by  the  want  of  its  own  special 
antlputrescent  power,  is  accompanied  with  very 
iU-smeUing  motions.  In  this  case  the  faeces  may 
be  almost  putrid,  which  is  not  a  normal  con- 
dition. This  state  is  still  more  marked  in  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  eplon,  as  dysentery,  when 
the  evacuations  are  of  a  most  foul  and  acrid 
character.  In  children  the  alvine  discharges  are 
very  apt  to  be  offensive  from  errors  in  diet,  or  to 
emit  a  peculiar  sour  odour. 

6.  toEBiGN  BODIES. — ^By  inspection  of  the 
evacuations  we  may  discover ; 

(a)  Substances  aeddetitcUlt/  swallowed,  such  as 
coins,  jins,  &c, 

(i)  Jjidi^'esiiiSfe /ooJ,  such  as  fish-bones,  cherry- 
stones, &c. 

(c)  Undigested  foci. — ^Portions  of  food  thai 


have  escaped  digestion.  In  certain  severe  dis- 
turbances of  the  digestive  functions  some  of  the 
food  may  be  passed  scarcely,  if  at  all,  altered 
soon  after  ingestion,  and  may  be  easily  recog- 
nised. This  condition,  known  as  lientaiy,  is  es- 
pecially prone  to  occur  in  the  intestinal  catarrh 
of  young  children  daring  dentition. 

(d)  Fatty  or  soapy  mrtsses.— These  may  follow 
the  administration  of  oils— castor,  cod-liver,  &c. 
rhey  are  more  likely  to  occur  -when  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  secretions  aredeficient,  and  appear 
as  nodular  masses,  as  large  as  filberts,  or  as 
cylindrical  pieces,  which  have  been  compared  to 
macaroni.  Curdy  lumps  derived  from  milk 
are  often  met  •with  in  infantile  diarrhoea. 

(c)  Entozoa,  such  as  segments  of  taenia,  the 
various  round- worms,  or  the  contents  of  hydatid 
cysts  that  may  have  bvirst  into  the  canal. 

(/)  Gall-stones,  intestinal  concretions,  mu- 
cous or  membranotis  casts  of  the  intestines,  por- 
tions of  bovid  sloughed  off  from  intusensoeption, 

II.  Microscopical  examination. 

Method. — The  evacuations,  when  of  ordi- 
nary consistency,  require  to  be  shaken  up  with 
two  or  three  times  their  bulk  of  distilled  water 
and  flowed  to  stand.  This  may  be  repeated 
several  times,  and  the  washings  successively 
submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  as  well  as 
the  final  sediment.  When  the  discharges  are 
very  fluid  this  process  is  not  needed, 

CbNSTiTiTENTS.-^The  usual  mioroscdpio  con- 
stituents of  the  faeces  are — 

(o)  Undigested  and  indigestible  residmes  of  the 
food.  Such  are  starch-cells,  woody  fibres,  par- 
ticles of  husks  of  corn  and  other  seeds ;  muscu- 
lar fibres  with  their  characteristic  structure  and 
generally  bile-stained;  shreds  of  elastic  tissue 
and  fibres  from  the  blood-vessels;  portions  of 
cartilage;  hairs. 

(S)  EpUhelium.  —  This  is  derived  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  canal.  The  cells  may  be 
more  or  less  distinct  and  separate,  or  form  by  co- 
hesion amorphous  Yellowish  masses  which  consti- 
tute a  considerable  portion  of  the  solid  matter, 
(7)  dU. — Occasional  oil-globules  are  seen. 
(!)  Crystals  of  triple  phosphates. 
(e)  Amorphous  gfanular  matter.' 
Since  the  nature  of  the  food  varies  so  widely 
it  is  impossible  to  state  anything  in  regard  to 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  these  objects 
occur.  In  certain  states  they  are  found  absent 
or  in  excess.  When  from  any  cause  the  fats  are 
imperfectly  digested  they  may  be  recognised  in 
the  discharges.  Crystals  of  anfmonio-magoesiah 
jKosphates  are  veiy  abundant  in  typhoid' eva- 
cuatiofas.  The  spores  of  fungi,  and  the  ova  of; 
intestinal  parasites,  and  the  hooklets  of  hydatids 
may  be  met  with,  and  bacteria  would  seem  to  be 
'very  frequent,  possibly  in  connection  with  pan- 
creatic digestion, 

HI.  Ohemioal  examination. — The  imperfect 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  actual  cheinistty  of 
the  tissues  and  secretions,  with  the  exceeding 
variety  in  the  composition  of  the  ingesta,  pre- 
vents our  obtailiing,  from  any  analysis  of  the 
fsaies,  much  information  of  a  practical  character. 
It  is  seldom  if  ever  that  such  examination  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  primary  importance,  as  does 
the  urine ;  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  resiilts 
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correspond  to  what  other  signs  and  symptoms 
indicate  to  be  the  case. 

On  an  average  the  faeces  contain  about  23  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter  to  77  per  cent,  water,  but 
this  proportion  is  liable  to  the  widest  varia- 
tions both  in  health  and  disease.  Thus  in 
eholera-stools  the  solid  residue  may  be  but  a 
few  grains  per  pint, 

1,  Speoiai,  Constituents. — Two  bodies — ex- 
cretin  and  stereorin — have  been  described  as 
characteristic  of  the  faeces.  Both  are  non-ni- 
trogenous, crystallizable,  non-saponifiable  bodies, 
the  former  containing  sulphur.  They  differ  in 
their  crystalline  form  and  solubility  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  They  appear  to  bO'  closely  re- 
lated to  cholesterin,  with  which  in  many  points 
they  agree.  It  is  found  that  when  the  bile 
which  normally  contains  cholesterin  is  prevented 
reaching  the  intestines,  that  neither  of  these 
bodies  occur  in  the  faeces;  and  that  they  are 
also  absent,  being  replaced  by  cholesterin  in  the 
meconium,  and  in  starving  and  hybernating'  ani- 
mals, when  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  bile- 
flow.  Flint  considers  about  ten  grains  per  diem 
to  be  the  average  amount  of  stereorin  and  the 
excretin  of  Marcet  to  be  about  a  fifth  of  that, 
Cholesterin  itself,  except  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, cannot  be  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  faeces,  'but  the  precise  significance  of  its 
occurrence  is  uncertain, 

2.  Fatti  Acids,  Fats  and  Soaps. — Excre- 
tolio  acid,  one  of  the  fatty  series,  is  described  by 
Marcet  as  a  constant  ingredient.  Free  stearic 
and  margaric  acids  only  occur  in  minute  pro- 
portions, in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  are 
readily  increased  to  considerable  amounts  when 
the  alkaline  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas 
are  preveiited  entering  the  intestines.  A  vege- 
tMe  diet  is  alsb  said  to  increase  them.  Butyric 
acid  does  not  seem  to  be  of  normal  occurrence  in 
human  faeces.  The  presence  of  neutral  fats  in 
the  excrement  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
there  has  been  excessive  ingestion  or  a  dimi- 
nished digestion,  since  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  would  be  absorbed.  The  soda  and 
potash  soaps  ordinarily  formed  by  the  ingested 
fats  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juices  should 
be  in  great  part  taken  up  by  the  lacteals ;  but 
a  portion  meeting  with  any  lime  or  ihagnesian 
salts  that  may  be  in  the  alimentary  canaliform 
with  them  insoluble  hard  soaps  which  are  passed 
in  the  faeces.  Marcet  describes  a  case  in  which 
"a  large  quantity  of  bi-stearate  of  soda  was 
voided,  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juices  having 
been  absent  from  the  intestine. 
"  3.  Salts. — ^They  form  but  a  small  amount, 
and  are  chiefly  the  earthy  and  triple  phosphates, 
with  small  quantities  of  iron  and  silica ;  there 
is  a  marked  absence  of  chlorides.  When  the 
stools  are  very  alkaline  the  triple  phosphates 
may  be  very  abundant,  and  in  cholera-dis- 
charges the  whole  amount  of  salts  is  largely 
increased,  there  being  nearly  an  ounce  in  every 
hundred  fluid  ounces  of  evacuation,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  consists  of  chlorides. 

4.  Pigment. — The  ordinary  colour  of  the  faeces 
is  due  to  a,  modification  of  the'  bile-pigments, 
but  the  exact  nature  of  the  change  is  unknown. 
The  absence  of  colour  from  the  discharges  when 
there  is  an  arrest  of  bila-flow  has  been  refeirod 
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to;  but  though  clay-coloTired  stools  as  a  rule 
do  indicate  such  arrest  it  is  not  invariably  so, 
for  the  ■writer  has  met  with  a  case  in  ■which 
normally  coloured  faeces  in  the  small  intestines 
■were  aTssolutely  deprived  of  their  pigment  in 
passing  over  a  diseased  portion  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  ileum. 

5.  Mucus,  AtBUMEN,  &c. — There  is  usually 
a  small  amount  of  mucus  passed  with  the  fseces, 
and  this  may  be  considerable  in  amount,  re- 
sembling jelly,  ■when  any  irritation  of  the  rectum 
or  colon  exists,  or  occasionally  more  condensed, 
forming  cylindrical  casts  of  portions  of  the  canal. 

Albumen  as  such  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon 
as  a  normal  ingredient  of  the  evacuations,  but 
the  fluid  part  of  cholera-stools,  which  resembles 
blood-serum  in  composition,  contains  a  very  ap- 
preciable quantity. 

Ferments  similar  in  action  to  ptyalin  and 
pepsin  are  described  as  existing  in  the  fseces, 
but  how  they  may  be  modified  in  disease  is 
qiiite  unknown. 

Next  to  the  undigested  and  indigestible  resi- 
dues of  food,  the  fseces  may  be  regarded  as  an 
excretory  channel  of  certain  materials  from  the 
blood  by  means  of  the  bile.  The  other  digestive 
juices  are  probably  re-absorbed.  As  an  index, 
however,  of  bile-excretion,  the  faeces  are  very 
unreliable,  inasmuch  as  no  ingredient  of  the  bile 
is  normally  found  in  them,  aa  such.  Whether 
pigment,  bile-acids,  or  cholestearin,  they  all 
undergo  a  change.  The  occurrence,  therefore, 
of  any  of  these  materials  in  the  alvine  dis- 
charges may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
changes  in  the  biliary  constituents  which  should 
take  place  in  the  intestines  are  interfered  with. 

6.  Reaction. — As  a  rule,  the  reaction  of  the 
fseces  is  acid,  sho^wing  that  there  is  no  putrid 
decomposition.  Occasionally,  however,  it  may 
be  slightly  alkaline.  When  the  strongly  alka- 
line secretions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  are 
prevented  through  obstruction  or  disease  from 
entering  the  canal,  the  motions  may  be  strongly 
acid  from  the  existence  of  free  fatty  acids. 

For   the    Diagnostic    Characters    of  the 
Fseces  in  disease,  see  Stools,  Characters  of. 
W.  H,  AixcHiir. 

I'.aJCES,  Involuntary  Discharge  of. — 
Under  normal  circumstances  the  fseces  are  re- 
tained within  the  rectum  by  the  closure  of  the 
sphincter  ani.  When  defecation  takes  place 
the  sphincter  is  relaxed,  there  is  increased  peri- 
stalsis of  the  lower  bowel,  and  there  is  pressure 
on  the  intestines,  from  the  contraction  of  the 
expiratory  muscles  with  the  glottis  closed.  The 
nerve-governanco  of  these  three  phases  of  the  act 
is  different  in  each  case.  The  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  is  mainly  due  to  an  effort 
of  the  will.  The  activity  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum is  reflex,  from  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
ganglia  by  the  accumulated  fseces.  Lastly,  the 
relaxation  of  the  sphincter  depends  on  the  inhibi- 
tion of  the  tonic  centre  in  the  lumbar  enlargement 
of  the  spinal  cord ;  such  inhibition  being  brought 
about  either  in  a  reflex  manner  from  the  rectum 
or  directly  from  the  cerebral  centres.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  is  the 
most  important  stage  in  the  act,  for  until  that 
tokfs  place  no  discharge  can  occur.     Up  to  a  cei> 
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tain  point  the  increased  peristalsis  and  pressure 
on  the  bowels  may  be  resisted  by  a  voluntarily 
increased  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  but  at  a 
certain  stage  the  inhibiting  influence  is  exerted, 
and  relaxation  results.  Since  this  influence  is 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  it  would  follow  that 
the  chief  causes  of  the  involuntary  discharge  of 
the  fseces  are  to  be  found  in  those  conditions 
which  interfere  with  the  normal  tonicity  of  tile 
sphincter.  At  the  same  time,  any  circumstancog 
which  may  increase  the  pressure  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  or  the  activity  of  the  bowels  much 
beyond  what  ordinarily  occurs,  may  lead  to  an 
involuntary  discharge. 

Miioi-oaY. — The  causes  of  involuntaiy  dis- 
charge of  fseces  may  be  thus  tabulated; — 

1 .  Violent  con  traction  of  the  expiraUyry  muscles, 
such  as  may  be  induced  by  strychnia-poisoning. 
It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  tetanus. 

2.  Increased  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines. 
This  is  chiefly  dependent  on  causes  of  irritation 
situate  in  the  bowels  themselves,  such  as  inflam- 
mation or  ulceration  of  the  walls ;  irritating  con- 
tents ;  worms,  &c.  Extreme  fluidity  of  the  faeces 
is  frequently  sufficient  to  induce  their  partially 
involuntary  discharge,  and  is  noticeable  in  the 
diarrhoea  of  infants  and  children. 

3.  Abnormal  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani. 
As  abeady  said,  the  previous  mentioned  causes 
are  powerless  to  produce  the  discharge  of  the 
fseces  until  the  sphincter  yields ;  and  how  far  the 
sphincter  may  relax  as  a  result  of  their  eflbrts, 
or  independent  of  them,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  nervous  influence  emanating  from  the  lumbar 
centre  which  normally  determines  the  tonic  stat« 
of  the  sphincter  may  be  inhibited — 

u.  Beflexly,  as  from  worms,  flssure  of  the  anus, 
or  calculus  vesicae.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
immediate  result  of  irritating  the  sphincter  is  to 
determine  in  a  reflex  manner  an  increase  of  its 
contraction,  as  may  be  experienced  in  introducing 
instruments,  &c.,  into  the  rectum ;  but  it  would 
also  seem  that  at  a  certain  point  the  irritation 
may  lead  to  an  arrest  of  the  tonic  influence,  and 
so  allow  the  sphincter  to  yield,  and  this  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  ■with  affections  of  the  bladder. 

p.  From  cerebral  disease.  That  certain  emo- 
tional conditions  may  lead  to  involuntary  defas- 
cation  is  well  known,  and  that  a  similar  result 
follows  some  diseases  of  the  cerebral  centres  is 
not  uncommon.  The  paralysis  of  the  sphincter 
that  occurs  under  these  circumstances  is  brought 
about  by  inhibiting  the  normal  tonic  stimulus 
emanating  from  the  lumbar  centres.  Involun- 
tary evacuations  frequently  occur  in  epileptic  fits ; 
in  profound  comatose  states  induced  by  apoplexy, 
opium  and  other  forms  of  poisoning;  and  in 
death  by  hanging  or  suffocation.  Its  occurrence 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  indicating  lesion  of 
any  one  part  of  the  cerebral  centres,  but  rather  as 
a  result  of  what  at  present  are  termed  general 
brain-states.  It  constitutes  a  troublesome  com- 
plication in  such  chronic  forms  of  brain-disease 
as  general  softening,  paralysis  of  the  insane,  &c 

7.  From  spinal  disease.  The  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  may  of  course  be  produced  by  disease 
or  injury  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  from  the  cells  of  this 
region  that  the  normal  tonic  influence  is  under- 
stood to  emanate,  a  destruction  of  the  nervouil 
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minal  wall  bs  a  tumour  more  or  loss  morable 
and  uneven,  and  doughy  to  the  touch ;  and  in 
rare  oases  tlie  large  bowel  throughout  may  be 
so  greatly  distended  as  to  apparently  fill  the 
abdomen  with  a  solid  mass  which,  I'iie  other 
fsecal  collections,  yields  to  the  firm  pressure  of 
the  finger.  A  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen 
may,  however,  so  obscure  the  examination  as  to 
prevent  the  recognition  of  even  moderately  large 
accumulations. 

_  Flatulence,  colicky  pains,  inflammation,  (typhli- 
tis, colitis),  ulceration  and  perforation — the  caecum 
is  by  far  the  principal  seat  of  this  accident— and 
intestinal  obstruction,  are  not  uncommon  results 
of  retention  of  faeces,  concerning  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  on  Constipation; 
Cjeoum,  Diseases  of;  CoioN,  Diseases  of ;  Fxiiu- 
LBNOE ;  and  Colic. 

Teeatment.— A  hard    ball  of  faeces    or  of 
agglutinated  scybala  in  the  rectum,  resisting  dis- 
lodgment  by  aperient?,  or  enemata,  should  be 
broken  up  and  removed,  by  introducing  within 
the  sphincter  two  or  three  fingers,  a  scoop,  or  the 
handle,  of  a  spoon.    This  may  be  facilitated  by 
introducing  the  fingers  within  the  vagina  in  the 
female.  Faecal  concretions  in  this  situation,  even 
though  not  impacted,  may  require  similar  me- 
chanical aid ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  hardness 
and  size  of  these  bodies  the  extraction  is  fre- 
qaently_  difficult.    When  purgatives  and  injec- 
tions fail — the  former  perhaps  aggravating  the 
vomiting  induced  by  the  obstruction— a  long 
elastic  tube  should  he  passed  through  the  indu- 
rated mass  wliich  resists  its  progress,  and  warm 
olive  oil,  followed  by  milk  or  gruel,  should  be 
gradually  injected   by  the   stomach-pump    or 
Davidson's  syringe;  sometimes,  however,  large 
injections  as  ordinarily  administered,  repeated 
twice  or  three  times  a  day,  render  this  proceed- 
ing unnecessary.    The  removal  of  collections  of 
hard  faeces  in  the  rectum  may  be  facilitated  by 
macerating  them  with  suppositories   of  cacao- 
butter,  or  of  glue  or  ismglass  softened  in  cold 
water.    While  a  brisk  aperient,  such  as  a  full 
dose  of  calomel,  or  castor  oil  with  croton  oil, 
may  afford  timely  aid,   the  general  meflicinal 
treatment  of  the  accumulation  should  consist 
of  a  prolonged  course  of  gentle,  yet  efficient 
evacuants  combined  with  tonics.    The  gradual 
collection  of  faeces,  the  toneless  state  of  the 
walls  of  the  large  bowel,  the  scanty  secretion 
of  intestinal  mucus,  and  the  loss  of  reflex  sen- 
sibility in  the  rectum,    require   the   persever- 
ing use   of  these  remedies.     A  pill  containing 
aloes,  belladonna,  and  nux   vomica^to   which 
extract  of  oolchicum  is  often  a  useful  additipn 
— generally  affords  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
When  aperients  fail  to  dislodge  the  faecal  coUec 
tions,  and  the  abdomen  becomes  painfully  dis- 
tended, a  combination  of  opium,  belladonna,  and 
aloes,  given  at  regular  intervals-^-the   dose   of 
aloes,  at  first  small,  being  increased  as  the  pain 
diminishes— may  enable  the  bowel  to  overcome 
the  difficulty;   but  when  there  is  severe  pain 
and  above  all  obstinate,,  and  especially  stereo^ 
raceous  vomiting,  opium  and  belladonna  should 
be  given  alone  or  with  nux  vomica  until  the 
subsidence  of  these  symptoms,  when  aloes  mav 

beprescribedalopgwiththeseagents  with  the  best 
eflect.  Obstruction  from  paralysis  of  a  portion  of 


uissue  can  readily  be  understood  to  prevent  the 
origination  of  such  stimulus  to  contraction.  It 
is  noticeable  that  changes  in  the  substance  of  the 
cord  itself,  myelitis,  &c.,  are  more  frequently 
accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  than 
is  spinal  meningitis. 

S.  From  local  disease.  The  control  over  the 
sphincter  may  be  lost  from  injury  to  the  muscle 
itself,  as  occurs  in  laceration  of  the  perinseum,  in- 
volving the  lower  end  of  the  bowel. 

Tbeatmekt. — Beyond  removal,  when  possible, 
of  the  cause,  no  direct  treatment  of  incontinence 
of  faeces  is  of  avail.  As  a  distressing  complication 
of  certain  diseases  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  are 
too  frequently  incurable,  little  remains  to  be  done 
for  it  beyond  adopting  such  measures  as  will 
permit  of  the  escape  of  the  discharge  with  every 
regard  to  cleanliness.  W.  H.  Allchin. 

FiBCES,  Betention  of. — JETioLoar. — In  the 
absence  of  mechanical  obstruction,  such  as  adhe- 
sions, bands  of  false  membrane,  uterine  pressure, 
stricture,  tumours,  morbid  growths,  or  haemor- 
rhoids, the  main  causes  of  faecal  accumulation 
are : — {a)  a  sub-paralysis  of  the  intestinal  mus- 
cular fibres  from  defective  innervation,,  or  from 
over-distension  of  the  walls  of  some  portion  of 
the  large  bowel ;  (A)  loss  of  reflex  irritability  of 
the  rectum ;  and  (o)  dryness  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  colon.  Hence  it  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  debilitated,  the  bedridden,  the  para- 
lysed, the  aged,  and  the  sedentary,  and  women 
are  more  prone  to  it  than  men.  Loss  of  reflex 
sensibility  in  the  rectum  is  frequently,  the  sole 
cause.  The  faeces  delivered  into  the  rectum  by 
the  contractions  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the 
descending  colon  no  longer  excite  the  act  of.de- 
fsecation,  and  collecting  there  as  a  large  dessicated 
mass,  determine  a  gradual  and  pafaless  retention 
in  the  colon,  and  particularly  in  the  most  disten- 
sible parts — the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  caecum. 
The  accumulation  once  set  up  tends  also  to  per- 
petuate itself  by  arresting  more  and  more  the 
peristaltic  movements,  and  leading,  to  atrophy  of 
the  walls  of  the  bowels. 

Stmptoms. — Faeces  often  accumulate  slowly 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient; 
hence  in  cases  in  which  sensibility  has  been 
blunted  by  age,  disease,  or  great  debility,  the 
discovery  of  large  collections  in  the  rectum  or 
colon  may  sm'prise, even  the  practitioner,  who  is 
generally  led  to  a  local  examination  by  disturb- 
ances,  set  up  by  the  retention.  There  is  usually 
constipation  or  an  insufficient  discharge  of  solids ; 
a  regular  and  even  excessive  relief  of  the  bowels 
does  not,  however,  exclude  accumulation,  for 
even  fluid  faeces  may  pass  through  the  centre  of 
or  over  old  collections.  The  evacuations  are 
lumpy,  or  consist  of  detached  hard,  dry,  dark 
scybala,  or  of  a  single  mass ;  when  the  accumu- 
lated matters  are  dislodged  by  aperients,  they 
often  emit  an  offensive  andsour  odour.  Faecal 
collectionsin  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  are 
apt  to  excite  tenesmus  and  frequent  voiding  of 
mucus  and  blood,  but  without  the  putrid  flesh- 
like odour  of  dysenteric  evacuations;  and  the 
finger  encounters  a  mas3.of  hardened  faeces  in  the 
rectum. 

An  accumulation  in  the  caecum,  or  any  part 
of  the  colon,  may  be  detected  through  the  abdo- 
32 
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the  bowels  in  which  faces  hare  accumulated  may 
be  met  by  strychnia, '  restoring  capacity  of  action,' 
followed  by  a  mild  aperient  which  promotes 
peristalsis,  or  by  the  interrupted  galvanic  current. 
Distressing  tympanites,  which,  thwarting  the 
peristaltic  niovements,  intensifies  the  obstruc- 
tion, has  been  overcome  by  puncture  of  the 
csecum  with  a  fine  trochar  or  aspirator  after 
failure  of  other  means;  but  this  proceeding  is  not 
unattended  with  danger  of  fatal  peritonitis  from 
fsecal  extravasation,  or  from  perforative  ulcera- 
tion set  up  by  the  punctiireg,  and  cannot  he 
safely  recommended.  Geobge  Olivbb. 

FAUTTING. — A  popular  synonym  for  syn- 
cope.   See  Syncope. 

FAIHTNESS. — ^Faintness  signifies  a  feeling 
of  great  weakness  or  exhaustion,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject of  it  were  about  to  become  exhausted,  or  to 
sink  or  faint. 

FALLISTG  SICKBTESS.  —  A  popular 
synonym  for  epilepsy.     See  EprLEpsY. 

PAIiLOPIAIT  TtTBES,  Diaoaaes  of.— 
The  oviducts  are  liable  to  the  following  morbid 
conditions: — 1.  Malformations;  2.  Displace- 
ments ;  3.  Contractions ;  4.  Dilatations ;  5.  In- 
flammation ;  6.  New  Growths ;  and,  7.  Tubal 
Pregnancy. 

1 .  Malformations, — The  Fallopian  tubes  may 
be  congenitally  wanting,, either  on  one  or  on  both 
sides;  or  they  may  be  impervious;  and,  instead 
of  a  single  opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
there  may  be  two  or  more. 

2.  Displacements.  —  The  tubes  may  be 
stretched  or  widely  displaced  from  their  normal 
position  by  growths  or  eflusions  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, such  as  ovarian,  parovarian,  &o. 

3.  Contractions. — These  canals  may  be  im- 
pervious, from  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, or  from  peritonitis,  pressure,  or  torsion. 

4.  Dilatations. — The  Fallopian  tubes  may  be 
distended,  even  to  a  great  degree,  by  (a)  mucous 
or  serous  fluid  {hydro-aalpmx) ;  (4)  pus  {pyo-sal- 
pinx) ;  or  (o)  blood  {h(mio-saVpinx).  In  hydro- 
ealpiits  the  tubes,  if  much  distended,  become  sac- 
culated, giving  rise  to  a  string  of  cystic  tumours. 
The  fluid  collects  chiefly  at  the  abdominal  end  of 
the  tube,  but  occasionally  it  may  escape,  and  in 

'  large  quantity,  through  the  uterus.  Should  the 
■  tube  burst  anddischarge  its  contents  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  serious  results  may  ensue,  especially 
if  the  fluid  be  pus.  When  hsemo-sailpinx  is  the 
result  of  menstrual  retention  from  atresia  uteri, 
bursting  of  the  tubes  internally  is  apt  to  follow 
operations  for  the  relief  of  the  obstruction. 

5.  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes  (salpingitis)  is  apt  to  be  caused  by 
gonorrhoeal  infection,  or  it  may  occur  during  the 
puerperal  state.  Stenosis  or  pyo-salpinx  may 
be  the  result. 

6.  New  Growths. — The  Fallopian  tubes  may 
be  the  seat  of  the  following  new  growths — fibroid 
tumours,  mucous  polypi,  cysts,  cancer  and 
tubercle.  Lipomata,  involving  the  integrity  of 
the  tubes,  may  also  arise  in  the  adjacent  tissues. 
Fibroids  resemble  those  of  the  uterus,  and  may 
attain  a  considerable  size.  Small  polypi  growing 
into  the  canal  may  partially  obstruct  the  duct. 
The  cysts  are  usually  the  so-called  hydatids  of 
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Morgagm,  an  embryological  relic ;  but  other 
small  simple  cysts  may  be  met  with  at  the  orifice 
of  the  tube,  around  the  morsus  diaboli.  Pri- 
mary cancer  of  the  tubes  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs. 
Tubercle,  however,  may  be  primary,  and  mar 
occur  before  puberty.  It  usually  begins  at  the 
abdominal  end,  and  may  lead  to  blocking  of  the 
tube. 

7.  Tubal  Preenanoy. — An  important  afflic- 
tion of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  that  arising  from 
the  variety  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  called 
tubal,  where  the  product  of  conception  grows 
within  the  tube  in  some  part  of  its  course.  This 
abnormity  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  very  serious 
results,  bursting  of  the  tube  frequently  occuiiing 
about  the  third  month  of  gestation;)  and  serious, 
sometimes  fatal,  internal  h!£morrhage,'may  hence 
ensue.  Tubal  gestation  usually  occurs  on  one 
side  only,  while  other  affections  of  the  tubes  are 
often  symmetrical,  a  point  of  diagnostic  impor- 
tance.    See  Pkegnanct,  Disorders  of. 

Kegurgitation  of  blood,  of  septic  matters, 
and  of  fluids  injected  into  the  uterus,  sometimes 
takes  place  along  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  this 
accident  is  always  attended  by  grave  conse- 
quences. 

Mechanical  Obstruction  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  is  not  an  infrequent  cause  of  sterility. 

Tebatment. — The  diagnosis  of  affections  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes  being  difScult,  their  treatment 
is  likewise  obscure ;  and  must  be  in  a  measure 
guided  by  general  principles  in  each  case.  In 
pyo-salpinx  severe  peritonitisi  and  death  may  re- 
sult from  rupture  of  the  sac,  as  may  speedy  dis- 
solution from  internal  hsemorrhage  in  tubal  ges- 
tation. In  the. former  case,  and  in  hydro-salpinx, 
puncture  withthe  aspirator  might  be  permissible 
were  v,  clear  and  unequivocal  diagnosis  made. 
In  the  latter  <*ase  proximal  ligature  of  the  impli- 
cated tube  might-save  life,  but  the  diagnosis  is 
surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties  that  such  an 
operation  can  only  rarely  be  justified. 

Alfred  Wiltshihe, 

FALSE  MEMBEAWE. — ^An  inflammatory 
exudation  of  a  fibrinous  character,  which  is  de- 
posited in  layers,  chiefly  on  mucous  surfaces, 
and  occasionally  on  abrasions  of  the  skin.  It  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  deposit  in  diphtheria  and 
plastic  hronchitis. 

FAMILY  DISEASES.— Diseases  which 
are  found  to  run  in  families,  or  diseases  to  which 
members  of  the  same  family  seem  peculiarly 
liable.     &e  Disease,  Causes  of. 

EABADISATIOM",  ITses  of.     See  Elm- 

TEICITY. 


FABCT.— A    synonym    for 

GrLiNDEES. 


FASCLS:  {fascia,  a  band).— The  fasciae  are 
subjects  of  medical  and  surgical  interest,  with  re- 
spect both  to  their  anatomical  relations,  to  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  to  points  of 
diagnosis  in  connection  with  them. 

I.  Anatomical  Eelationa  of  Fasoiee.— The 
situation  and  connections  of  the  fasciae,  according 
as  they  are  fasciae  of  investment  or  fasciae  of 
attachment,  are  of  the  greatest  practical  impoc- 
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tanoe  in  the  following  classes  of  diseases :— 1. 
Suppuration  J  2.  Extravasations,  and  Cellular 
Emphysema ;  3.  Hernise ;  i:  Dislocations  ;  5. 
Diseases  of  Encapsuled  Organs;  and,  6.  New 
Growths. 

1.  Sdfpdbation.  —  The  physical  influences 
exerted  by  fasoiie  upon  pus  are  chiefly  two. 
?irst,  fasciae  may  limit  the  size  of  an  abscess, 
determine  its  tension  and  the  many  results  of  the 
same,  and  thus  affect  both  the  local  phenomena 
and  the  general  symptoms.  Secondly,  when  the 
pus  is  not  confined,  the  fasciae  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  course  that  it  will  take  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  will  discharge.  Every  abscess 
may  be  said  to  be  influenced  in  this  way  by 
tlie  relations  of  fescise,  but  certain  fasciae  have 
to  be  specially  noted  as  causing  pus  to  burrow, 
and  hence  they  should  be  enumerated  here : — 

a.  Fascits  of  the  Head  and  Neck. — The  fasciae 
of  the  scalp ;  the  temporal  fascia ;  the  cervical 
fascia;  and  the  post-pharyngeal  fascia,  which 
conducts  pus  from  the  cervical  vertebrae  to  the 
parotid  region  and  tonsil,  and  to  the  region  of 
the  carotid  vessels. 

b.  Fascia  of  the  Upper  Extremity. — The  axil- 
lary fascia ;  and  the  deep  fascia  of  the  upper 
extremity  generally,  including  the  palmar  fascia 
and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons. 

c.  Fasous  of  the  Thorax. — The  fasciae  of  the  in- 
tercostal spaces  and  of  the  mammary  region ;  the 
fasciae  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  pericardium  and  the  aorta,  and  to  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  respectively ;  the  fasciae  of 
the  anterior  mediastinum ;  and  the  fasciae  con- 
nected with  the  diaphragm — all  of  which  deter- 
mine the  course  of  intrathoraCic^bscesses. 

d.  Fascia  of  the  Abdomen  a)id  Pelvis. — The 
transversalis  fascia  ;  the  fasciae  connected  with 
the  transversalis  muscle,  especially  posteriorly, 
which  influence  the  course  of  lumbar  abscess;  the 
sheaths  of  the  psoas  and  the  iliaous ;  the  pelvic, 
recto-vesical,  obturator  and  anal  fasciae ;  the 
fascial  investment  of  the  prostate  ;  the  superfi- 
cial and  deep  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  perinaeum  ;  the  superficial  and  deep  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament ;  and  tlie  fascial  in- 
vestments of  the  rectum,  bladder,  uterus,  and 
vagina,  which  determine  the  course  of  purulent 
collections  in  the  pelvis. 

e.  Fasciis  of  the  Lower  Extremity. — The  fascia 
lata  and  its  processes;  the  tensor  fasciae  femoris; 
the  popliteal  fascia ;  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg ; 
and  the  plantar  fascia  and  its  compartments. 

2.  EXTBAVASATIONS  AND  CELLnUU!  EMPHYSEMA. 

— When  blood  or  urine  escapes  from  its  natural 
reservoirs,  or  when  air  or  gas  has  found  its  way 
amongst  the  tissues,  the  direction  that  the  ex- 
travasated  substance  takes  is  markedly  influenced 
by  the  fasciae  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
The  principal  fasciae  of  importance  in  this  re- 
spect are  as  follows  : — 

a.  Fascia  of  the  Head  and  Neck.—  The  fasciae 
of  the  scalp,  and  the  cervical  fUscia. 

b.  Fascics  of  the  TAorax. —The  fasciae  of  the 
intercostal  spaces  ;  and  the  mediastinal  fasciae, 
through  connections  with  the  cervical. 

(!._  Fascial  of  the  Upper  Extremity,  —The  deep 
fascia  in  general. 

d.  Fascia  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis. — Scarpa's 
fascia,  or  d^ep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia ; 


both  layers  of  the  superficial  and  of  the  deep 
perineal  fascia ;  and  the  fasciae  of  the  prostate 
and  bladder— all  being  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  oases  of  extravasation  of  urine  or  fieces. 
e.  Fascia  of  the  Lower  Extremity.— 1\w  fascia 
lata  in  general ;  the  popliteal  fascia ;  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  leg ;  and  the  plantar  iascis. 

3.  Hbenije. — The  occurrence  of  hernise,  and  the 
direction  that  they  take,  are  in  a  great  measure 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  fasciae  in 
contact  with  the  viscera.  Most  important  in  this 
relation  may  be  mentioned — the  fascia  transver- 
salis, the  iliac  fascia,  the  sheath  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  the  obturator  fascia,  the  cribriform  fascia, 
and  the  fascia  lata. 

4.  Dislocations Certain  fasciae  serve  as 

supports  for  the  heads  of  bones,  and  for  the  vis- 
cera ;  and  these  will  have  an  important  influence 
either  in  promoting  or  in  preventing  dislocation, 
displacement,  or  other  injury  of  those  parts,  as 
the  case  may  be;  The  shoulder  is  supported  by 
the  costo-coracoid  fascia,  add  this  relation  con- 
siderably affects  the  signs  of  dislocation  at  that 
joint.  In  fractures  of  the  patella,  the  fasciae  of  the 
knee-joint  promote  separation  of  the  fragments. 
The  fascia  of  the  neck  helps  to  support  the 
pericardium,  and  must  limit  the  displacements 
of  the  heart.  The  bicipital  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm protects  the  bradiial  artery  beneath  it  in 
venesection,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  attachment  of  the  cervical 
fascia  to  the  jugular  veins  facilitates  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  circulation  through  a  wound  at 
this  point.  And,  lastly,  the  pelvic  viscera  are 
supported  by  the  transversalis,  pelvic,  iliac, 
and  recto-vesical  fasciae;  whilst  the  cord  and 
testis  have  their  special  fasciae  to  keep  them  in 
position. 

5.  Diseases  of  Encapsuled  Oeoans. — A  con- 
siderable number  of  organs,  many  important 
vessels,  and  a  great  variety  of  muscles  are  con- 
tained in  distinct  fascial  capsules,  sheaths,  or 
envelopes,  which  will  affect  the  course  of  the 
diseases  of  these  structures  in  many  ways — de- 
fining their  limits,  or  determining  the  direction 
in  which  they  spread,  and  thus  influencing  both 
their  local  and  general  phenomena.  This  has 
been  already  alluded  to  under  the  first  head ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  here  the  principal 
fasciae  that  act  in  this  way,  namely  : — a.  Arterial 
sheaths: — of  the  carotid,  subclavian,  thoracic- 
aortic,  and  femoral,  b.  Muscular  sheaths: — 
of  the  masseter,  buccinator,  psoas,  iliacus,  quad- 
ratus  lumborum,  erector  spinas,  pectineus,  rectus 
abdominis,  levator  ani,  tensor  vaginae  femoris, 
and  the  palmar  and  plantar  muscles,  c.  Visceral 
capsules : — of  the  thyroid  gland,  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands,  tongue,  prostate,  penis,  vagina, 
bladder,  reetimi,  and  mamma. 

6.  New  Growths. — ^The  direction,  rapidity, 
and  extent  of  spread  of  new  growths  are  con- 
siderably modified  in  certain  (Situations  by  the 
relations  of  the  fasciae  above  described. 

II.  Pattologioal  Belations  of  Fascies. — 
The  principal  diseases  of  fasciae  are: — 1.  In- 
flammation and  its  results ;  2.  Ossification ;  3. 
Calcification ;  4.  Eheumatism ;  5.  Gout ;  6. 
Syphilis;  7.  Contraction;  and  S.  Extension.— 7 
None  of  these  conditions  can  be  said  to  be  com- ' 
mon,  or  of  serious  importance. 
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1.  Imtxauhation. — Inflammation  involring  a 
fascia  is  Usually  secondaiy,  having  spread  to  it 
from  the  neighbouring  structures,  and  especially 
from  the  muscle  or  organ  of  which  the  fascia 
may  form  the  sheath.  Even  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  fascia  rather  resists  than  participates 
in  the  inflammatory  process,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed above ;  and  when  it  is  involved  it  tends  to 
ulcerate  on  account  of  its  feeble  vitality,  and  to 
be  discharged  in  the  form  of  sloughs.  The  heal- 
ing process  is  extremely  slow  in  fascise,  and  after 
serious  lesion  their  function  is  never  completely 
restored. 

2.  OssirioATioN. — Occasionally  in  aged  per- 
sons portions  of  fascise  are  found  transformed 
into  bony  tissae. 

3.  Calcificatioh. — Calcification  is  very  rare 
in  fascise. 

4.  EHEnMATiSM. — ^The  condition  known  as 
muscular  rheumatism,  or  according  to  its  situa- 
tion as  lumbago,  torticollis,  &c.,  is  believed  by 
some  authorities  to  involve  the  fibrous  coverings 
or  fascise  of  the  aflfected  parts.  In  the  same  way, 
many  of  the  aches  of  some  forms  of  'chronic 
rheumatism'  may  possibly  have  their  seat  in 
fasciae ;  and  certain  cases  of  neuralgia  are  pro- 
bably to  be  referred  to  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  nerve-sheath. 

5.  Gout. — Amongst  the  pains  of  the  gouty 
subject  are  some  which  are  no  doubt  due  to 
affections  of  fascise,  such  as  pains  in  the  heel  and 
instep,  and  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic,  the  anterior 
crural,  and  the  brachial  nerves. 

6.  Syphilis. — Syphilis  may  attack  the  fascise 
in  the  form  of  nodes,  which  in  places  of  low  vas- 
cularity are  apt  to  ulcerate,  as,  for  example,  at 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee. 

7.  Contraction.  —  Contraction  is  the  most 
obvious  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  fascise,  giving 
rise  as  it  does  to  well-marked  deformities.  The 
fascise  of  the  hand  and  foot  are  most  liable  to 
this  change,  with  the  result  of  unnatural  flexion 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Such  contraction  of  the 
palmar  and  plantar  fascise  may  be  due  to  wounds, 
burns,  or  inflammation  from  any  cause,  or  to 
gout  or  rheumatism ;  it  is  sometimes  congenital ; 
and  it  sometimes  occurs  without  evident  cause. 

8.  Extension. — ^A  fascia  or  sheath,  though 
extremely  inelastic,  is  liable  to  be  stretched  by 
swelling  of  the  parts  which  it  envelopes ;  and,  if 
the  cause  do  not  speedily  disappear,  may  remain 
more  or  less  permanently  extended.  The  best 
instance  of  this  condition  is  pendulous  abdomen 
after  pregnancy  or  other  form  of  abdominal  en- 
largement. J.  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

FASCIOIiA  (fasciola,  a  thin  band). — A  genus 
of  trematode  parasites  of  which  the  common  liver- 
fluke  forms  a  good  type.  This  entozoon  {F.  he- 
patica)  is  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a 
branched  intestinal  canal,  thus  difiering  from  the 
flukes  belonging  to  the  genus  Sistoma,  in  which 
the  canal  is  simple  and  bifurcated.  The  liver- 
fluke  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  man,  though  ex- 
tremely abundant  in,  and  destructive  to,  rumina- 
ting animals.  See  Distoma.       T.  S.  Cobbold. 

PASTIHa.— The  manifestation  of  vital 
activity  implies  consumption  of  material;  and 
nnless  the  supply  of  material  in  the  form  of 
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food  is  eqiuvalent  to  the  loss  occurring,  a  pio- 
gressive  wasting  of  the  body  and  failure  of 
power  must  ensue.  Hence  these  phenomen.i 
constitute  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
fasting;  and  with  its  prolongation  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  time — when  the  exhaus- 
tion of  material  shall  have  proceeded  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  life  im- 
possible. 

Patholoqt. — To  Ohossat  we  are  indebted  iot 
showing  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  from 
fasting  is  a  reduction  of  the  bodily  temperature. 
At  flrst  there  is  a  gradual,  but  not  very  ex- 
tensive fall.  Afterwards  a  more  rapid  decline 
occurs,  until  the  reduction  amounts  to  about  29° 
or  30°  (Fahr.)  below  the  normal  point,  when 
death  ensues.  Chossat  noticed  that  if,  whilst  in 
the  state  of  torpor  preceding  death,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  animal  experimented  on  was  raised  by 
exposure  to  artificial  warmth,  a,  restoration  of 
consciousness  and  muscular  power  was  induced; 
and  some  of  his  subjects  of  experiment  which 
were  thus  rescued  from  impending  death  after- 
wards thoroughly  revived  on  being  supplied  with 
food. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptoms 
arising  from  fasting  are  those  due  to  the  special 
sensations  produced  by  the  absence  of  food  and 
fluid,  and  those  attributable  to  a  decline  of  the 
physical  and  mental  power.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  great  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium. 
This  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  sinking  in  the  same 
region,  accompanied  by  insatiable  thirst;  and 
if  fiuid  be  persistently  withheld  as  well  as  food, 
the  thirst  becomes  the  chief  source  of  distress. 
The  countenance  assumes  a  pale  and  cadaverous 
appearance,  and  a  look  of  wildness  is  presented 
about  the  eyes.  Emaciation  becomes  more  and 
more  marked,  and  vnth  it  there  is  a  decline  of 
the  bodily  strength.  There  is  also  failure  of  the 
mental  power.  Stupidity  may  advance  to  im- 
becility ;  and  a  state  of  maniacal  delirium  fre- 
quently supervenes.  Life  terminates  either 
calmly  by  gradually  increasing  torpidity,  or,  it 
may  be,  suddenly  in  a  convulsive  paroxysm. 

Dueation  of  Life. — The  usual  duration  of 
life  under  complete  absence  of  food  and  diink 
may  be  said  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The 
special  circumstances,  however,  existing  may 
exert  a  modifying  influence,  and  from  the  nature 
of  these  the  period  may  be  either  diminished  or 
increased.  A  stout  person,  as  may  be  readily 
understood,  has  a  chance  of  living  longer  than  a 
thin  one,  on  account  of  the  store  of  combustible 
material  which  may  be  drawn  upon  being  larger. 
Exposure  to  cold  in  conjunction  with  starvation 
very  much  hastens  death.  The  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  favours  the_  pro- 
longation-of  life,  by  diminishing  the  exhalation 
of  fluid  from  the  body.  It  may  be  assumed  to 
be  owing  to  the  existence  of  warmth,  and  mois- 
ture that  persons  buried  in  mines,  or  otherwise 
similarly  placed,  have  been  known  to  live  con- 
siderably beyond  the  ordinary  period. 

The  Welsh  fasting  girl,  about  whom  so  much 
excitement  was  created  in  1869,  lived  exactly 
eight  days  from  the  time  she  was  placed  under 
systematic  inspection  to  solve  the  problem  of 
whether  she  could  exist,  as  had  been  alleged  by 
her  parents,  for  an  indefinite  period  without&po! 
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It  appears  that  during  the  first  part  of  the  time 
ehe  was  cheerful  and  exhibited  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. Later  on  it  was  found  that  she  could 
not  be  kept  ■warm,  and  ultimately  she  sank  into 
a  state  of  torpor,  from  -which  she  could  not  be 
roused  and  which  speedily  terminated  in  death. 

In  the  Troedyrhiw  colliery  near  Pontypridd 
an  inundation  occurred  in  1 877,  which  led  to  the 
imprisonment  of  four  men  and  a  boy  in  one  of 
the  headings  of  the  mine.  The  accident  hap- 
pered  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  11th  of  April. 
Efforts  were  at  once  made,  by  means  of  a  cutting, 
to  reach  the  chamber  in  which  the  imprisoned 
persons  were  confined,  and  to  release  them.  This 
was  not  accomplished  till  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, the  19th,  when  all  were  rescued  alive  and 
did  well.  They  had  been  imprisoned  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  compressed  air  nearly  eight  days, 
without  food  but  within  reach  of  water.  The 
more  recent  case  of  Dr.  Tanner  throws  no  new 
light  upon  the  subject. 

Treatment. — Caution  is  required  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  food  after  prolonged  fasting. 
Sudden  transitions  of  all  kinds  are  trying  to  the 
body  J  and,  instead  of  allowing  the  rescued  sufferer 
to  gratify  his  desire  to  eat  ai(d  drink  according 
to  his  inclination  after  several  days'  abstinence, 
the  supply  of  both  food  and  drink  should  at 
first  be  limited,  and  afterwards  gradually  in- 
creased. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
non-observance  of  this  rule  has  upon  some 
occasions  been  followed  by  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  a  different  plan  might  have 
werted.  F.  "W.  Pavy. 

PAT. — ^Fat  becomes  a  disease  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances : — 

1.  As  Obesity. — Fat  may  be  found  generally 
diffused  in  excessive  quajitity  beneath  the  skin, 
beneath  serous  membranes,  and  in  and  upon  the 
various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  This 
condition  constitutes  what  is  known  as  Obesity. 
The  subject  wiE  be  found  fully  discussed  under 
that  head. 

As  a  Partial  Growth  of  fat,  which  some- 
times occurs  in  paralysed  muscles,  and  consti- 
tutes a  characteristic  feature  of  what  is  called 
pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy.    See  Pseudo-Ht- 
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2.  As  Fatty  Interstitial  Grcvrths. — Fat  as 
faf-tissue  becomes  more  especially  a  disease 
when  it  is  deposited  upon  and  in  the  textures  of 
organs,  interfering  with  their  structure  and  func- 
tions. It  does  this  by  pressing  upon  the  elements 
of  the  organ  invaded ;  and  its  effects  are  more 
particularly  seen  when  it  invades  the  muscular 
tissue  of  such  an  organ  as  the  heart,  the  fibres  of 
which,  becoming  more  or  less  atrophied  and  dis- 
torted in  their  course  and  direction,  are  rendered 
inadequate  for  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
Bee  £^RT,  Fatty  Diseases  of. 

3.  As  Fatty  Tumours. — ^Fat  may  also  occur 
in  isolated  or  ckcumscribed  masses,  constituting 
what  are  known  as  Fatty  Tmncmrs  or  Lipomata. 
See  TnstODEs. 

4.  As  Fatty  Infiltration.— Fat  in  the  form 
of  oily  particles  is  found  to  be  present  in  excess 
in  the  cells  of  various  secreting  organs,  constitu- 
ting fatty  infiltration.  Thus  it  appears  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
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during  digestion ;  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  and 
biliary  passages ;  and  in  the  kidneys  of  certaiin 
animals— for  instance,  the  cat.  When  this  con- 
dition becomes  permanent  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  disease.  Glandular  organs  thus  affected,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  liver,  assume  a  buff  or  yellow 
colour,  and  become  softer  and  more  friable  than 
normal;  while  microscopically  their  cells  are 
found  to  contain  one  or  more  large  well-defined 
oil-globules,  which  tend  to  coalesce  and  occupy 
the  cell.  The  quantity  of  oily  matter  in  the  cells 
may,  however,  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
infiltration  may  be  either  of  a  transient  or  of  a 
permanent  character.  In  the  one  case,  the  fvjn?-; 
tion  of  the  organ  may  not  be  materially  interfered 
with ;  in  the  other  case,  the  activity  of  the  cells 
may  be  so  far  affected  as  greatly  to  impair  the 
secreting  functions  of  the  organ. 

The  causes  of  fatty  infiltration  are  of  two 
kinds — general  and  local.  First,  the  general 
causes  are  (1)  a  superabundance  of  fatty  matters 
in  the  blood,  as  occurs  in  persons  who  indulge 
in  rich  food  and  in  beverages  containing  alcohol ; 
(2)  imperfect  oxidation,  as  in  chronic  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs;  and  (3),  according  to  some  observers, 
the  metastasis  of  fatty  deposits  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  local  causes  of 
fatty  infiltration,  one  is  a  peculiar  affinity  or 
selective  power  of  the  cells  of  certain  tissues,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  incorporate  with  their  sub- 
stance oily  or  fatty  matter.  This  facility  has 
been  explained  in  the  case  of  the  oeHs  of  the  liver 
and  of  the  passages  traversed  by  bile,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  that  fluid,  which,  as  Virohow  and  others 
describe,  is  a  powerfully  determining  cause  of 
the  infiltration  of  fat  into  protoplasm.  Another 
local  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  oil  in  cells  is 
their  inactivity  or  imperfect  power  of  eliminat- 
ing it,  as  is  found  to  occur  in  the  cartilages  of  the 
aged,  and  in  inactive  muscles. 

It  must  be  said  here,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  fat  in  the  la.st-named  situations, 
that  though,  in  some  cases,  it  is  derived  unques- 
tionably from  the  fat  contained  in  the  blood  or 
chyle,  it  may  in  other  instances  be  derived  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  protein  elements  of  the 
tissues.  This  subject,  however,  will  be  found 
discussed  in  the  article  upon  Fatty  Degenera- 
tion. E.  Q0AIN,  M.D. 

FATIGtTB  (/atigo,  I  weary). 

Genebal  Eemakks. — ^Fatigue  is  a  regular  and 
constantly  returning  symptom  experienced  by  all 
persons.  Periods  of  functional  activity  invariably 
alternate  with  periods  of  repose  during  which  the 
waste  caused  by  the  exercise  of  function  is  re- 
paired. We  are  indebted  to  Sir  James  Paget  for 
having  pointed  out  that '  rhythmic  nutrition  is  a 
law  of  nature,'  and  although  the  truth  of  this 
dogma  is  recognised  on  all  hands,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  axiomatic,  it  has  hardly  received  that 
careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  practical 
physicians  which  it  deserves.  Our  whole  life  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  vibrations — periods  of 
tension  alternating  with  periods  of  relaxation ; 
and  although,  the  rapidity  of  these  vibrations 
varies  immensely,  they  are  recognisable  in  all 
our  acts,  whqther  voluntary  or  otherwise.  The 
vibrations  of  the  heart  are  about  seventy  in  a 
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minute,  those  of  the  respirator  organs  about 
sixteen.  The  whole  body  requires  a  certain 
period  of  absolute  and  continuous  repose  in 
each  twenty-four  hours  (amounting  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  period),  so  that  we  may  say  its 
rate  of  vibration  is  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
In  like  manner  the  period  of  relaxation  of  the 
heart  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  period  of  a 
revolution,  and  this  proportional  correspondence 
between  a  local  and  a  general  condition  is  not  a 
little  interesting  and  suggestive.  Again  it  is 
iiniversally  ordained  amongst  civilised  nations 
that  once  in  every  seven  days  there  shall  be  a 
remission  of  labour  and  a  change  of  occupation  ; 
and  we  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  ad- 
visable for  those  who  are  occupied  in  one  pursuit 
to  break  away  from  it  at  least  once  a  year  and 
indulge  in  that  variety  of  work  which  we  call 
amusement. 

Fatigue  occurs  directly  we  attempt  to  alter  the 
rhythm  of  our  vital  vibrations  by  prolonging 
the  periods  of  tension  at  the  expense  of  the  period 
of  relaxation,  or  by  demanding  for  any  length  of 
time  a  quickening  of  the  normal  rate  of  vibra- 
tion. We  recognise  the  fact  that  athletes  who 
over-train  run  risks  of  cardiac  troubles  and  loss 
of  wind ;  that  the  man  who  from  any  cause  is 
unable  to  sleep  runs  a  serious  risk  of  permanent 
impairment  of  health ;  and  when  we  find  patients 
pursuing  their  avocations  too  zealously  we  know 
that,  if  such  ofience  against  the  laws  of  nature  be 
persisted  in,  general  paralysis,  or  other  forms  of 
■  break-down,'  are  likely  to  be  the  result. 

Fatigue  may  be  general  or  local,  and  both 
forms  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  That 
fatigue  in  all  its  forms  is  due  to  impaired 
nutrition  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  symptoms  of  chronic  fatigue  are 
often  the  prelude  of  definite  and  recognisable 
degenerative  changed. 

Desoeiption. — General  FatigTie. — General 
fatigue  is  recognised  with  ease  both  in  its  acute 
and  chronic  forms.  There  is  a  disability  to  per- 
form either  mental  or  physical  work,  and  this  dis- 
ability is  noticed  first  in  work  requiring  attention 
or  sustained  effort,  and  last  in  those  acts  which 
have  become  automatic  or  secondarily  automatic. 
The  symptoms  of  general  fatigue  are  usually  re- 
ferable to  the  nervous  centres. 

Xiocal  Fatigue. — ^Local  fatigue  is  either  acute 
or  chronic,  and  the  symptoms  of  it  are  referable 
usually  to  the  muscles ;  but  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  muscle  and  motor-nerve  are  prac- 
tically one  and  indivisible,  and  that  recent 
experiments  have  given  great  probability  to  the 
idea  that  every  muscle  is  connected  with  a  cer- 
tain definite  spot  in  the  brain.  When,  there- 
fore, we  speak  of  a'  sense  of  fatigue,  we  must 
necessarily  be  in  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  symptoms  are  apparently  located 
in  the  musdes.whether  the  brain,  nerve,  or  muscle, 
one  or  all  of  them,  be  really  at  fault. 

Aonte  \ooal  fatigm. — The  symptoms  of  acute 
local  fatigue  are,'  first,  loss  of  power  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  By  too  frequent  or  too 
prolonged  stimulation  the  irritability  of  the 
muscular  tissue  becomes  exhausted,  and  it  either 
refuses  to  respond,  or  responds  but  feebly  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  will;  whilst  our  power  of  adjusting 
the  force  of  contraction  to  the  act  to  be  accom- 


plished is  lessened,  and  accuracy  of  movement 
and  delicacy  of  co-ordination  are  destroyed.  The 
second  symptom  of  acute  fatigue  is  tremor,  ag 
everyone  must  have  experienced  who  has  been 
called  upon  for  any  unusual  exertion.    The  third 
symptom  is    cramp-like   contraction ;  and  the 
fourth  is  pain,  the  pain  being  the  pain  of  fatigue, 
and  absolutely  distinct  from  other  varieties  of 
pain.   Fatigue  is  caused  far  sooner  by  prolonged 
muscular  effort  than  by  repetitions  of  short  mus- 
cular efforts  having  due  intervals  of  relaxation  be- 
tween them.    Anyone  who  has  attempted  tohold 
out  a  weight  at  arm's  length  knows  the  impossi- 
bility of  continuing  the  effort  for  any  length  of 
time;  and  it  is  proverbially  true  thatstanding  in 
one  position  is,  to  most  people,  far  more  tiring 
than  walking,  the  reason  being  thatin  standing 
the  muscles  which  support  the  body  are  subjected 
toa  prolonged  strain  while  in  walkirigwe  use  the 
muscles  on  either  side  of  the  bodyailternately. 
The  great  increase  of  power  which  we  obtain  by 
using  the  muscles  on  either  side  of  the  body 
alternatively  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  body. 
Not  only  is  sustained  effort  a  far  more  potent 
cause  of  fatigue  than  repeated  effort,  but  we  find 
that  when  fatigue  supervenes,  actions  requiring 
sustained  effort  are  the  first  tb  fail,  and  in  this 
local  fatigue  resembles  general  fatigue.    The 
last  acts  to  be  affected  by  fatigue  are  such  aa 
are  automatic,  and  are  accomplished  without 
mental  effort,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
least  possible  amount  offeree.  It  is  quite  possiblB 
to  exhaust  a  muscle  by  artificial  stimulation,  and 
if  one  of  the  small  interossei  muscles  be  con- 
tinuously faradised,  it  will  be  found  that  in  a 
very  short  time  its  power  of  contraction  to  any 
form  of  stimulus  may  be  absolutely  abolished, 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  brain  can  have 
no   share   in  artificial  fatigue  thus  produced, 
and  thete  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  in 
some  people  of  energetic  temperament,  the  irrita- 
bility of  a  muscle  may  be  exhausted,  while  the 
power  of  mental  stimulation  remains  almost  un- 
impaired. 

Chronic  local  fatigue. — This  form  of  fatigue 
has  causes  and  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
acute  local  fatigue,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  condition  is  a  common  cause  of  many 
of  those  chronic  maladies  which  seem  to  result 
from  overwork,  and  are  characterised byirregular 
muscular  action.  That  some  cases  of  writer's 
cramp  {see  Weitee's  Ceamp)  are  due  to  chronic 
fatigue  of  certain  muscles  employed  in  writing, 
and  particularly  of  those  subjected  to  prolonged 
effort,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Some  cases  of 
torticollis  seem  due  to  the  same  cause.  Duehenne 
and  Brudenell-Carter  have  pointed  out  how,  in 
cases  of  '  short  sight,'  the  strain  on  the  internsl 
recti  has  caused  troubles  of  vision,  and  even 
brain-symptoms,  and  quite  lately  Mr.  0.  B. 
Taylor,  of  Nottingham,  has  shown  reason  for 
including  in  the  category  of  fatigue-diseases  a 
peculiar  form  of  nystagmus,  occurring  amongst 
miners,  who  try  their  eyes  by  worki  ng  in  the  dark. 
Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fatigue  in  all 
its  forms  is  rest,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
proper  rhythm  of  nutrition,  if  this  be  fonnd  per- 
verted, by  substituting  rhythmical  exercises  foi 
unrhythmical  efforts.  G.  V.  Poobs. 
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Fr.  Sighikescence  graisseuse ;  Ger.  Fetfige  Meta- 
morphose. ,        V  t        1  ■      1 

DEnHiTioN.— The  process  by  Tfliich  protein  ele- 
ments are  converted  into  a  granular  fatty  matter. 
Sbats  of  Oocuehencei.— This  change  may  oc- 
cur in  any  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
body,  -whether  normal  or  abMrmal. 

Physiologically.  The  production  of  milk  from 
the  protoplasm  of  the  mammary  cells,  and  of 
sebum  from  the  cells  of  the  sebaceous  glands, 
are  instances  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  cells 
of  the  corpus  luteum  are  partly  in  a  condition  of 
fatty  degeneration ;  and  it  is  by  a  similar  change 
in  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  mature  foetal  por- 
'jon  of  the  placenta  that  normal  inrolution  of 
ihat  organ  is  accomplished.  Non-vascular  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  cartilages,  the  cornea,  and  the 
intima  of  blood-vessels,  frequently  undergo  fatty 
transformation  of  part  of  their  substance.  In  a 
less  marked  form,  fatty  degeneration  occurs  in 
the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  other  muscular  or- 
gans -when  returning  to  their  ordinary  size  after 
temporary  hypertrophy. 

Fathologkally.  As  a  purely  morbid  process, 
fatty  change  is  most  frequently  met  ■with  in  the 
muscular  tissxie  of  the  heart,  in  the  vpalls  of 
capillaries,  and  in  the  urinary  tubules;  but  it 
also  occurs  in  the  central  nervous  system,  consti- 
tuting the  condition  known  as  '  white  softening'; 
in  the  liver ;  and  in  tubercular  deposits,  cancer- 
ous growths,  infarcts,  and  inflammatory  products 
in  any  situation  whatever. 

Anatomical  Chaeaotebs. — Physical  Charac- 
ters.— ^An  organ  that  has  undergone  fatty  der 
generation  presents  the  following  physical  cha- 
racters. The  bulk  and  weight  are  generally 
increased ;  the  consistence  is  reduced,  sometimes 
to  a  pulp,  as  in  white  softening  of  the  brain ; 
the  colour  is  changed,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  the 
aflected  portions  of  the  organ,  into  a  buffy  or  yel- 
lowish bloodless  hue ;  and  the  resistance  or  fiim- 
ness  is  diminished,  so  that  the  affected  tissue  is 
markedly  flabby,  and  readily  yields  to  pressure. 
The  solid  cut  surface  may  appear  compact  and 
shining;  and  the  section  leaves  a  greasy  stain 
upon  the  knife  and  fingers.  When  fatty  degener- 
ation is  greatly  advanced,  as  it  may  be  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  liver,  a  portion  of  the  organ 
thrown  into  water  will  float. 

Microscopical  Cha/racters. — In  fatty  degenera- 
tion the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  and  the  walls 
of  capillaries  are  most  suitable  for  microsco- 
pical investigation.  The  earliest  changes  in  the 
cardiac  muscle  in  fatty  degeneration  are  loss  of 
sharpness  of  the  individual  strife  and  the  appear- 
ance of  minute  particles  of  oil  between  the  ele- 
ments. These  changes,  beginning  near  the  nu- 
clei, spread  throughout  the  fibrSs  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction,  while  the  particles  increase  in 
size  and  assume  the  well-known  characters  of  oil- 
globules.  When  the  process  is  advanced,  thewhole 
of  the  sarcous  substance  is  replaced  by  fatty 
particles  contained  within  a  delicate  albuminous 
envelope.  Finally  the  degenerated  fibres  either 
become  atrophied  by  absorption  of  certain  parts  of 
the  fat,  and  so  disappear ;  or  suffer  rupture  with 
discharge  of  their  contents.  The  fatty  nature  of 
the  change  is  proved  by  the  solubility  in  ether  of 
the  particles  that  have  escaped  from  "the  fibres. 
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Fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  vessels  U 
best  seen  in  the  capillaries  and  smallest  arteries. 
The  tunics  first  lose  their  normal  transluoency  ; 
minute  granules  appear  in  their  substance  ;  and 
these  increase  to  form  unmistakable  oil-glo- 
bules. Finally  the  vessel  gives  way,  and  theoily 
particles  and  blood  are  discharged  into  the  pen- 
vascular  space. 

In  the  other  organs  referred  to,  the  microsco- 
pical characters  agree  with  those  just  desoribedj 
with  certain  differences  dependent  upon  the 
special  structure  of  each.  Thus  fatty  degener- 
ation of  a  leucocyte  leads  to  the  formation  of 
the  body  known  as  a  compound  granular,  cor- 
pttscle,  in  which  the  oil-drops  finally  replace  tho 
whole  of  the  protoplasm.  In  '  white  softening ' 
of  nervous  tissue,  the  nerve-cells  and  probably 
all  the  nuclei  of  the  part  are  converted  in  a  great 
measure  into  granular  corpuscles;  and  these 
breaking  down  into  afatty  detritus,  the  whole  con- 
stitutes a  soft  creamy-looking  substance,  which, 
as  Virchow  expresses  it, '  is  milk  in  the  brain, 
instead  of  in  the  mammary  gland.'  '  Yellow  tu- 
bercle '  consists  in  part  of  cells  and  nuclei  that 
have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  of  fatty 
detritus.  In  the  case  of  the  uterus  during  in- 
volution the  fat  is  probably  rapidly  absorbed,  so 
that  the  appearances  presented  to  the  eye  are 
those  rather  of  atrophy  than  of  replacement  of 
the  muscular  substance  by  fat. 

Pathology.— We  have  now  to  trace  whence 
comes  the  fat  that  is  found  in  this 'form  of  de- 
generation, and  how.  It  is  evident  that  in  a 
number  of  instances — such  as  the  production  of 
milk  and  sebtim — fatty  degeneration  is  a  truly 
physiological  change,  which  is  subservient  to 
health  when  active,  while  its  derangement  or 
cessation  constitutes  disease.  In  other  cases  the 
process  is  essentially  pathological,  as,  for  example, 
in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  white  soft- 
ening of  the  brain ;  the  functional  activity  of 
the  part  being  impaired,  or  so  abolished  that  the 
name  of  necrobiosis,  or  death-in-'life,  has  been 
given  to  the  condition.  The  fatty  change,  in 
the  two  instances  is,  however,  manifestly  one 
and  the  same.  The  condition  known  as  fatty  de- 
generation had  long  been  described,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  favourite  subject  with  pathologists 
to  discover  its  nature  and  its  cause.  It  was 
generally  assumed  that  the  fatty  matter  present 
was  introduced  from  without,  being  deposited 
from  the  blood  as  morbid  material  in  place  ,of 
the  pre-existing  tissues  which  were  absorbed^ 
Modern  research  has  demonstrated  that  this  is 
not  so,  and  that  fat  is  derived  from  a  molecular 
change  in  the  tissue  or  textures  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  subject  is  one  of  immense  impor- 
tance, involving  the  whole  field  of  pathology ;  and 
it  is  but  right  to  state  that  our  acquaintance 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  process,  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Quain, 
which  were  published  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
TransactionsioT  1 850,  and  with  reference  to  which 
Sir  James  Paget  has  remarked: — ^Dr.  Quain  has 
candidly  referred  to  many  previous  observers  by 
whom  similar  changes  were  recogoised ;  but  the 
honour  of  the  full  proof,  and  of  the  right  use  t£ 
it,  belongs  to  himself  alone.' — Zectwries  on  Sur- 
gical Pathology,  1st  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  107,  vote.  Dr. 
Quajn's  conclusion,  was  that  the  molecular  fatty 
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natter  in  the  degenerated  fibre  was  the  result  of 
a  chemical  or  physical  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  tissue,  occurring  independently  of  those 
processes  ■which  we  call  vital.  The  arguments 
which  he  adduced  in  support  of  this  view  were 
the  following : — (1 )  That  in  the  formation  of  the 
substance  known  as  adipocere  from  albuminous 
material  after  death,  the  places  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves  are  occupied 
by  fatty  matter  which  could  not  have  existed  in 
them  as  such  during  life.  (2)  That  a  true  fatty 
'  degeneration  may  be  artificially  produced  post 
mortem.  (3)  That  masses  of  albuminous  mate- 
rial deprived  of  nutrition  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  or  the  centre  of  non-vascular  structures 
such  as  tubercle,  undergo  fatty  degeneration  to 
a  marked  degree.  (4)  That  iha  circumstances 
under  which  fatty  degeneration  occurs  in  the 
living  body  exhibit  impairment  of  general  and 
local  nutrition,  such  as  blood-disorder,  or  dis- 
ease of  the  nutrient  vessels.  More  than  twenty 
years  later  (1871),  Dr.  Quain's  conclusions  re- 
specting the  nature  of  fatty  degeneration  were 
experimentally  confirmed  in  the  living  animal  by 
the  investigations  of  Bauer  and  Voit,  of  Munich. 
On  administering  phosphorus  to  a  starving  dog, 
in  which  the  amount  of  nitrogen  (urea)  daily  ex- 
creted had  become  constant,  these  experimenters 
found  that  the  amount  of  the  excretion  was 
thereby  increased  threefold;  that  this  nitrogen 
was  derived  from  the  albumen  of  the  tissues  and 
net  of  the  blood ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  three 
times  the  normal  amount  of  oil  had  accumulated 
in  the  viscera.  This  oil  could  have  its  origin  only 
in  the  transformed  or  decomposed  albumen  of 
the  organism;  the  other  product  being  the  urea 
which  had  been  excreted.  The  same  results 
have  been  observed  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus 
in  the  human  body. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  formation  of  a 
fatty  from  a  nitrogenous  body  might  be  adduced 
if  .necessary,  such  as  the  ripening  of  cheese ;  the 
increased  flow  of  milk  on  a  meat  diet ;  the  for- 
mation of  wax  by  bees  from  sugar  and  albumen ; 
the  production  of  fatty  acids  and  their  allies 
from  proteid  compounds  in  the  process  of  pan- 
creatic digestion ;  the  increase  of  oil  in  olives  by 
keeping;  and  the  development  of  a  rancid  oil  in 
the  flake  of  salmon  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  numerous  instances  just  adduced  combine  to 
strengthen  the  position — which  was,  however, 
sufficiently  established  by  Dr.  Quain— that  in 
true  fatty  degeneration,  the  nitrogenous  material 
of  the  tissues  themselves,  and  not  the  blood, 
must  be  considered  the  source  of  the  oily  matter. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  fatty  degeneration  occurs  are  further  con- 
firmatory evidence  in  the  same  direction.  These 
must  now  be  considered. 

Conditions  op  Oocukiience. — The  circum- 
stances under  which  fatty  degeneration  occurs 
are  either  such  as  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  whole 
system  generally,  or  of  a  given  organ,  or  portion 
of  it,  specially. 

General. — When  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
body  IS  quickly  reduced,  for  example,  by  severe 
but  not  actually  sudden  haemorrhage,  death  may 
occur  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  the 
voluntary  muscles  and  the  other  viscera  being 
likewise,   but  less   seriously,   affected.     A^in, 
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general  fatty  degeneration  is  frequently  due  to 
depraved  quality  of  blood,  and  especially  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  antimony,  and  the  more  complei 
animal-poisons  of  the  acute  specific  fevers. 

Local. — ^Disease  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  a 
part  is  the  morbid  condition  most  frequently  as- 
sociated with  localised  fatty  degeneration.  A 
good  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  fatty  de- 
generation of  patches  of  tlie  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart  corresponding  with  degeneration,  oli- 
struction,  or  compression  of  a  branch  of  a  coro- 
nary artery.  Another  excellent  example  of  the 
same  is  white  softening  of  the  brain  from  vas- 
cular degeneration.  This  is  analogous  to  what 
occurs  in  dry  gangrene,  with  the  exception  that 
decomposition  takes  place  in  the  latter,  probably 
from  the  admission  of  air. 

SuMMiRY. — ^When  we  review  the  circumstances 
under  which  fatty  degeneration  is  found  to  occur 
we  discover  that  the  condition  that  is  common 
to  them  all  is  interference  with  nutrition,  and 
especially  with  the  process  of  oxidation.  The 
red  corpuscles  are  believed  to  be  primarily 
affected  in  phosphorus-poisoning ;  they  are  nu- 
merically reduced  ia  continued  haemorrhage; 
and  they  do  not  reach  the  tissues  in  sufiioient 
numbers  when  the  vessels  are  obstructed,  oi 
otherwise  diseased.  In  the  cases  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  uterus  and  heart,  of  the  placenta,  and 
probably  of  the  corpus  luteum,  the  degeneration 
is  probably  due  to  the  decline  or  cessation  of 
iiinctional  activity,  and  the  consequent  decrease 
in  the  blood-supply  to  the  large  mass  of  proto- 
plasmic structures. 

With  respect  to  the  intimate  or  essential  nature 
of  fatty  degeneration,  it  may  be  stated  as  highly 
probable,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  ex- 
tends, that  the  metabolism  or  decomposition  that 
is  constantly  going  on  in  living  protoplasm  is 
not  simple  or  immediate;  but  that  a  primary 
decomposition  occurs  of  albuminous  substances 
into  urea  (or  its  aUies)  and  fat,  and  a  further 
or  secondary  decomposition  of  the  fat  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water.  If  the  amount  of  oxygen 
furnished  by  the  blood  is  deficient,  whether 
absolutely  or  relatively,  the  primary  decom- 
position of  the  protoplasm  alone  may  be  effected; 
and  the  secondary  decomposition,  or  the  oxida- 
tion of  fat  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  may 
not  occur.  The  result  therefore  of  an  absolute  or 
relative  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  protoplasmic  tis- 
sues will  be  the  accumulation  of  fat  within  them. 
Effects. — The  physical  effects  of  fatty  de- 
generation of  a  tissue  have  been  already  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  physical  characters, 
being  chiefly — change  of  colour,  diminished  con- 
sistence and  resisting  power,  softening,  rupture, 
dilatation  and  excavation,  and  alteration  of  size. 
The  chief  physiological  effect  is  diminished 
functional  power  or  activity,  which  is  especially 
marked  in  muscular  parts  such  as  the  heart,  and 
in  the  kidneys, 

Teeatment. — The  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
fatty  degeneration  will  be  found  discussed  under 
the  head  of  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs 
which  it  may  affect.        J.  Mitchell  Bkdcr. 

I-ATTJITY  {faium,  silly).— Mental,  imbeo 
lity.    See  Imbbcilitt. 
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"EXYVB  {fams,  a  honeycomlj).— Synon.  : 
Tinea  favosa;  Fr.  Fams;  Ger.  WaeUgrird. 

JEtioloqy.— Favus  is  very  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land; it  is  more  frequently  seen  in  Scotland  and 
abroad.  It  usually  attacks  the  scalp,  rarely  the 
body,  of  young  children  amongst  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community.  Itmay  be  contracted 
from  certain  animals,  especially  mice. 

Anatomical  Chabacters.— If  the  favi  be  ex- 
amined microscopically — that  is,  if  small  portions 
be  placed  in  potash  and  put  under  the  microscope 
—they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  entirely  of  fungus. 
The  fungus  by  its  gro-wth  irritates  the  scalp, 
and  making  its  iray  down  the  hair-follicles,  it 
finds  access  to  the  hair-shafta,  \fhich  are  swollen, 
altered  in  texture,  and  loaded  -vpith  fungus- 
elements,  whilst  the  hair-forming  apparatus  be- 
comes more  or  less  destroyed  -and  the  hair  falls; 
The  fungus  {aohmon  Schmleinii)  consists  of  oval, 
nucleatS  oonidia,  j^  inch  in  diameter,  free, 
jointed  or  constricted;  large  branching  or  tortuous 
mycelial  filaments,  ^^  inch  or  so  in  diameter, 
filled  with  granules  and  spores ;  and  stroma  made 
up  of  minute  cellular  elements. 

Desceiption. — The  characteristic  feature  of 
the ,  disease  is  the  development  of  light  sul- 
phur-coloured, circular,  cupped  crusts,  called 
favi,  penetrated  by  the  hairs  in  their  centres. 
At  first  a  minute  opaque  spot  is  visible  beneath 
the  epidermis,  and  this  gradually  enlarges  into 
afavus.  These  favi  are  about  the  size  of  a  split- 
pea,  or  larger,  varying,  in  fact,  from  ^  to  |  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  gj  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
They  lie  or  are  imbedded  in  a  depression  of  the 
■  derma,  and  are  convex  therefore  on  their  under 
aspect,  but  concave  above,  and  the  surface  has  a 
stratified  appearance.  These  favi  maybe  discrete 
or  crowd  together  into  an  irregular  mass,  in  which 
the  distinctness  of  the  several  favi  is  more  or 
less  lost.  In  severe  cases  redness,  soreness,  tume- 
faction of  the  scalp,  and  baldness  result, 

DuGNOsis. — Favus  may  be  mistaken  for  im- 
petigo at  first  sight,  but  only  by  a  careless 
observer,  because  characteristic  favi  are  always 
present. 

Tbeatmbnt. —  The  treatment  is  both  disap- 
pointing and  tedious.  The  patient  must  be  placed 
under  the  best  hygienic  regime ;  his  nutrition 
must  be  improved  by  good  Hving,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  cod-liver  oil,  steel,  and  quinine ;  the 
favi  must  be  removed  by  poulticing ;  and  para- 
siticides must  be  continuously  applied,  in  con- 
junction with  the  practice  of  epilation.  At  first 
sulphurous  acid  lotion  (one  part  to  three  or  four 
of  water)  may  be  continuously  soaked-iu  for 
some  time ;  and  this  may  be  followed  by  the 
in&iction  of  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment,  double 
strength,  if  it  can  be  borne,  to  which  is  added 
oil  of  cade  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of 
the  latter  to  an  ounce  of  the  former* 

TlLBUET  Fox. 

FEBRICULA  (febrimla,  slight  fever).— 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  fibricuU ;  Ger.  Febricula. 

DBBTOiTioir. — Simple  fever,  of  one  {Ephemera) 
or  not  more  than  a  few  days'  duration ;  not  pre- 
ceded by  any  one  known  invariable  antecedent ; 
and  not  attended  by  any  one  definite  organic  lesion. 
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It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  such 
a  thing  as  simple  fever,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  exists ;  anyhow  it  must  be  one  of  the  rarer 
forms  of  disease.  The  conditions  which,  from 
our  necessarily  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  con- 
venient to  call  Febricula  are  numerous  and  of 
great  practical  importance.  They  may  be  some- 
what roughly  grouped  as  follows  : — 

1.  Abortive  or  incomplete  forms  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  specific  continued  fevers,  namely, 
typhus,  typhoid,  or  relapsing.  The  writer's  own 
experience  leaves  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
such  irregular  forms  are  met  with  during  epi- 
demics of  those  diseases. 

2.  Instances  of  some  of  the  exanthematav  es- 
pecially scarlatina  and  modified  variola,  in  which 
the  usual  rash  is  either  absent  or  so  slight  or 
brief  as  to  pass  unnoticed. 

3.  Intermittent  fevers  in  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  paroxysms  do  not  recur,  or 
only  at  uncertain  and  distant  intervals. 

4.  Cases  in  which  the  local  symptoms  usually 
attending  certain  forms  of  fever  are  very  slight 
or  very  obscure,  andtherefore  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  detect.  Instances  of  this  occur  in 
connection  with  tonsillitis,  eiysipelas,  rheumatic 
fever,  and  tubercular  disease. 

5.  Cases  in  which  considerable  febrile  move- 
ment is  present  during  the  development  of  the 
primary  as  well  as  of  the  secondary  symptoms 
of  syphilis,  and  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  cause. 

6.  Fever  as  the  consequence  of  exposure  to  a 
high  external  temperature,  for  instance,  fhefebria 
ardens  of  tropical  climates  (Murchison) ;  and  of 
violent  and  prolonged  muscular  exertion. 

7.  Feve*  as  the  consequence  of  irritation  of 
any  organ  or  tissue,  such  as  the  stomach  by  in- 
digestible matter,  of  the  colon  by  scybala';  or  of 
catarrh  of  a  mucous  surface,  for  example,  urethral 
fever. 

8.  Certain  ill-understood  but  not  uncommon 
disorders  of  nervous  centres,  cerebral,  spinal,  or 
sympathetic,  are  often  followed  by  febrile  move- 
ment. 

Anatomioai,  Chahaotehs. — Fever,  however 
caused,  which  runs  high  produces  congestions 
and  tissue-changes  in  thei  viscera,  especially  in 
the  Itings ;  but,  in  view  of  the  short  duration  of 
febricula,  it  would  in  most  cases  be  impossible  to 
decide  whether  any  pathological  change  found 
after  death  were  the  consequence  or  the- cause 
of  the  febrile  movement.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
yet  proved,  that  there  may  exist  some  contagion 
capable  of  producing  febricula,  and  febricula 
only. 

Symptoms. — ^Febricula  is  characterised  by  a 
rise  of  temperature,  rarely  exceeding  102'5°F., 
but  sometimes,  especially  in  cases  due  to  ex- 
■posure,  reaching  105°  F.  or  even  higher,  al- 
though only  for  a  short  time.  The  access  of 
fever  may  be  gradual,  or  marked  by  slight  rigors ; 
and  some  or  all  of  the  common  clinical  symptoms 
of  fever  may  be  present  in  varying  proportion 
and  in  greater  or  less  degree,  such  as  general 
malaise;  dry  skin;  frequent  pulse,  amounting 
to  100  or  120  per  minute;  tongue  flirred  and 
with  a  more  or  Ifess 'distinct  central  dry  reddish- 
brown  streak;  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
nausea;  constipation;  scanty high-eoloHred urine; 
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and  headache,  intolerance  of  light,  slight  deaf- 
ness, restlessness,  sleeplessness,!  and  slight  de- 
lirium at  night. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  febrieula  rests 
upon  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  recognised 
kinds  of  idiopathic  or  of  symptomatic  fever.  As 
a  matter  of  practical  diagnosis  at  the  bedside, 
almost  every  disease  attended  by  rise  of  temper- 
ature is  now  and  then,  at  its  outset,  mistaken  for 
febrieula. 

Pboqnosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the 
degree  and  duration  of  the  pyrexia,  but  in  this 
country  is  almost  always  favourable. 

Tbeatmbnt. — ^In  the  absence  of  any  special 
indication,  rest  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  liquid 
food  until  the  desire  for  solids  returns,  and,  if 
constipation  be  a  marked  feature  of  the  case,  a 
moderate  dose  of  some  mild  purgative,  will  be 
sufficient.  It  is,  however,  always  prudent  to 
remember  that  what  seems  to  be  febrieula  may 
be  the  beginning  of  some  serious  and  perhaps 
highly  infectious  disease.  Cooling  drinks  snch 
as  Citrate  of  Potash  in  effervescence,  Liquor  Am- 
moniae  Acetatis  with  a  little  Spirit  of  iEther ; 
or  Nitro-hydrochloric  or  Dilute  Nitric  Acid  (one 
draclmi  to  a,  pint  of  water)  with  some  fresh 
lemon-juice  added,  may  be  given  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  is  grateful  to  the  patient. 
Anything  like  active  treatment,  except  the  use  of 
the  cold  or  tepid  bath  in  eases  of  heat-fever,  is 
annecessary,  rarely  does  good,  and  is  almost 
always  positively  injurious.  J.  Andrew. 

FEBEIPUGES  (febris,  a  fever,  aadfiigo,  I 
drive  away).    Stnok.  :  Antipyretics. 

Definition. —  External  applications  or  in- 
ternal remedies  which  tend  to  lower  the  bodily 
temperature  when  it  has  been  abnormally  raised 
by  the  processes  of  fever. 

Enomeeation. — The  principal  febrifuges,  given 
in  the  order  of  their  activity,  are :  Cold  Baths ; 
Cold  Afliision  or. Wet  Pack;  Alcohol,  and  Dia- 
phoretics ;  Salicylic  Acid,  Quinine,  Digitalis,  and 
Aconite ;  Trimethylamine ;  Iron ;  and  Water  and 
Diluents  generally. 

Action. — ^Following  Professor  Binz,  we  may 
divide  febrifuges  into  two  classes: — 1.  those 
wliich  directly  withdraw  heat  from  the  fevered 
organism;  and,  2.  those  which  lessen  its  pro- 
duction. 

1.  In  the  first  division  we  must  give  the  fore- 
most .place  to  cold  baths,  which  powerfully  ab- 
stract caloric  from  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
rapidly  cool  down  the  blood.  Diaphoretics  and 
alcohol  act  more  feebly  in  the  same  direction,  by 
dilating  the  cutaneous  arterioles,  and  thus  allow- 
ingthe  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid  to  be  effec- 
tually exposed  to  the  chilling  inilueuce  of  the  air. 
See  Cold,  Therapeutics  of ;  and  Diaphoebtics. 

2.  Secondly,  we  have  to  consider  those  drugs 
which  actually  check  the  febrile  condition  itself, 
and  our  explanation  of  their  effects  must  natu- 
rally depend  on  the  views  held  regarding  the 
intimate  nature  of  fever.  If  we  believe  in  an  over- 
borne or  paralysed  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  any  essential  factor,  or  if  we  look  upon  the 
vascular  structures  as  primarily  at  fault,  then  we 
must  shape  our  theories  acfcrdingly;  but  if  we 
beheve,  with  our  best  authorities,  that  the  true 
explanation  must  be  looked  for  in  the  introdue- 
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tion  of  extraneous  ferments  or  septic  material 
into  the  blood,  the  matter  is  much  simplified. 
Quinine  and  salicylic  acid  then  merely  act  in 
virtue  of  their  antiseptic  power  over  protoplasm ; 
and  if  malaria  really  depends  on  the  fermenting 
influence  of  vegetable  germs  from  decaying  vege- 
tation, then  the  so-called  specific  action  of  quinine 
i.'j  readily  explained.  Again,  temperature  may 
be  lowered  by  checking  the  oxidation  of  the 
tissues,  and  interfering  with  the  oxygenating 
function  of  the  haemoglobin,  and  alcohol  is  said 
more  particularly  to  act  by  lessening  the  activity 
of  secreting  cells.  The  free  use  of  water  tends 
to  promote  excretion,  and  thus  to  remove  tho 
products  of  oxidation. 

TJsBS. — ^Antipyretic  treatment  is  not  adopted 
in  this  country  as  a  matter  of  routine,  holding  aa 
we  do  that  temperatures  raised  within  certain 
limits  are  not  per  se  elements  of  danger,  and  that 
pven  although  we  may  effectually  cool  down  our 
patient,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  go  on 
quite  unchecked.  But  when  the  thermometerreips- 
ters  105°,  and  still  tends  upwards,  we  know  that 
dangerous  limits  are  reached,  and  that  as  a  rule 
life  is  not  long  sustained  after  107°.  It  then 
becomes  our  duty  to  interfere,  and  this  is  best 
done  by  plunging  our  patient  into  a  bath  at  95°, 
and  gradually  cooling  it  down  to  65°.  When  the 
temperature  goes  down  to  within  4°  or  5°  of  the 
normal  we  remove  him  to  bed,  remnmbering  the 
dilatation  of  vessels  which  must  follow  tho  con- 
tracting effect  of  cold,  and  the  consequent  cooling 
process  which  must  continue  to  go  on.  Here,  as 
in  all  febrile  conditions,  the  thermometer  is  our 
surest  guide,  and  we  must  be  directed  by  it  as  to 
when  to  resume  the  trea.tment,  for  frequent  repeti- 
tion may  be  needed,  and  on  the  Continent  as  many 
as  200  baths  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  a 
single  illness.  Along  with  this  the  Germans  com- 
bine the  use  of  large  doses  of  quinine ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  marked  tolerance  of  the  drug  under 
pyrexia!  conditions,the  danger  of  perilous  depres- 
sion from  such  free  medication  is  no  imaginary 
one ;  and,  putting  ague  apart,  we  find  this  valu- 
able drug  most  beneficial  in  such  fevers  as  seem 
to  owe  their  origin  to  septic  poisoning.  Digitalis 
is  not  a  powerful  antipyretic,  and  in  large  doses 
is  too  depressing  to  the  heart,  and  too  apt  to 
produce  gastric  derangement,  to  inspire  much 
confidence;  while  veratria  seems  simply  to. act 
by  throwing  the  patient  into  a  form  of  cqI- 
lapse.  The  influence  of  salicylic  acid  over 
acute  rheumatism  is  remarkable,  as  it  seldom 
fails  to  reduce  temperature  and  relieve  pain  in 
forty-eight  hours,  but  in  other  feverish  condi- 
tions its  beneficial  action  is  by  no  means  so  well 
marked.  Iron  is  of  value  in  erysipelas,  and  exerts 
some  controlling  power  over  acute  rheumatism. 
Aconite  and  diaphoretics  are  of  imdoubted  ser- 
vice in  aiding  the  defervescence  of  some  of  the 
minor  febrile  disorders.        E.  EABCinHABSON. 

FBBEIS   (Latin).     Sc«Fevee. 

FEIGNED  DISEASES.— No  insignificant 
part  of  the  real  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  our 
profession  depends  on  what  we  may  call  feigned 
diseases.  The  art  of  diagnosis  consists  in  the 
power  of  recognising  morbid  conditions  with 
skill  and  promptitude  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  sharpness  and  well-digested  exporicQCO 
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of  the  modioal  man,  is  his  success  in  the  discri- 
mination of  one  symptom  from  another  -which 
resembles  it  more  or  less  superficially.  Many 
disorders  possess  a  strong  family  lik^esa  in 
their  very  early  stages,  whilst  others  may  prove 
deceptive  throughout  their  whole  career,  and  if 
to  this  we  add  the  efforts  at  deception  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  by  impostors,  we  see  the  caution 
which  must  of  necessity  be  adopted  by  those  who 
exercise  their  calling  within  wide  limits.  In 
considering,  therefore,  the  subject  of  Feigned 
Diseases  a  greater  amount  of  order  may  attend 
our  studies  if  we  adopt  the  following  simple 
cJassiiication : — 

1.  Those  diseases  which  naturally  resemble 
one  another,  and  in  the  deception  attending  the 
diagnosis  of  which  the  patient  has  no  share. 

2.  Those  diseases  which  are  also  difficult  of 
diagnosis,  bvit  in  which  the  patient  involuntarily 
deceives  under  some  morbid  nervous  impulse. 

3.  Cases  in  which  the  patient  sets  himself 
deliberately  and  elaborately  to  deceive  those 
around  him, 

1.  Tinder  this  heading  we  may  perhaps  in- 
clude the  exanthemata  and  other  acute  feverish 
affections,  which  are  confessedly  difficult  of  diag- 
nosis before  the  eruption  or  other  marked  points 
of  difference  are  fully  established.  Important 
though  it  may  be,  in  the  case  of  public  schools  or 
large  bodies  of  men,  to  act  promptly  in  the  face 
of  such  an  emergency,  the  medical  man  will 
often  feel  himself  compelled  to  postpone  his  de- 
cision, but  he  should  at  the  same  time  act  on  the 
defensive  by  the  timely  exercise  of  quarantine 
and  hygienic  precautions.  Some  diseases,  again, 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  one  another, 
even  after  their  prodromata  have  passed  away, 
and  among  these  we  may  include  small-pox  and 
pustular  syphilis,  which  occasionally  in  our  own 
experience  have  caused  more  than  a  shade  of 
suspicion  to  pass  over  the  mind ;  whilst  mild 
variola  and  severe  varicella  must  always  have 
too  many  points  in  common,  to  render  them' 
•otherwise  than  stumbling-blocks  oven  to  the 
initiated.  Various  forms  of  roseola  may  closely 
simulate  measles ;  scabies  is  often  hardly  to  be 
picked  out  from  amongst  the  eruptions  which  its 
irritation  causes;  whilst  throat-affections  may  ap- 
parently overlap  each  other  and  engender  the  idea 
of  diphtheria  where  nothing  more  than  super- 
ficial or  aphthous  ulceration  really  exists.  But 
it  is  when  the  ailment  under  which  our  patient 
labours  resembles  something  else  during  its 
whole  career,  that  mistakes  are  naturally  most 
likely  to  arise.  We  are  frequently  shocked  with 
some  scandal  in  which  the  innocent  victim  of 
brain-  or  other  organic  disease  has  been  consigned 
toapolioe-cell,  and  where  the  plea  of  drunkenness 
has  been  attempted  to  be  sustained  by  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  peace.  So  difficult  is  it  to  make 
a  really  trustworthy  diagnosis  between  the  coma 
of  alcohol,  of  uraemia,  of  opium,  and  of  certain 
apoplectic  conditions,  that  the  really  cautious 
and  well-informed  practitioner  would  prefer  not 
to  attempt  to  do  so  offhand.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules,  but  we  may  remember 
that  alcohol  in  poisonous  doses  lowers  the  tem- 
perature and  dilates  the  pupil ;  that  in  -arsemia 
an  examination  of  the  urine  will  put  us  in  the 
right  track ;  whereas  opium  will  produce  a  oon- 
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tracted  pupil ;  and  in  cerebral  htemorrhage  some 
elevation  of  the  body-heat  may  not  improbably 
be  observed. 

But  all  these  points  may  fail  us  from  time  to 
time,  and  we  had  best  act  at  all  times  as  though 
the  case  were  really  a  serious  one,  and  worthy 
of  being  treated  by  all  the  best  resources  of  the 
medical  art. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  enable  every 
experienced  practitioner  to  recall  other  instances 
of  this  sort  of  natural  mimicry ;  of  the  difficulty 
he  must  often  experience  in  deciding  between 
syphilitic  and  other  brain-affections ;  of  the  close 
afSnity  between  pulmonary  consumption  and 
dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  of  the  resem- 
blance between  specific  and  malignant  ulcera- 
tions ;  between  various  diseases  of  the  testicle, 
the  bladder,  and  the  stomach,  respectively.  All 
these  form  part  of  the  regular  teaching  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  will  be  treated  of  at  greater  or 
less  length  elsewhere. 

2.  We  must  now  consider  the  cases  in  which 
diseases  are  feigned  not  by  the  direct  action. of 
the  patient  himself,  but  because  he  is  unable  to 
resist  the  vagaries  of  his  weak  and  excitable 
nervous  system. 

Problems  of  the  greatest  complexity  and  diffi- 
culty are  here  presented  to  the  medical  man  and 
require  for  their  due  solution  much  tact  and  ex- 
perience. Functional  affections  so  closely  simu- 
late organic  disease  under  these  circumstances 
that  suspicion  is  often  completely  disarmed,  and 
treatmeiit  adopted  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  would  most  probably  prove  curative. 
Hysteria,  in  its  protean  forms,  supplies  the 
greater  number  of  these  cases,  and  may  very 
closely  simulate  a  large  variety,  more  especially 
of  neurotic  conditions.  Paraplegia,  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  joint-affections — in  short, 
almost  any  disease  which  does  not  admit  of 
palpable  objective  demonstration — may  thus  be 
feigned,  and  very  severe  treatment  may  even  be 
adopted  under  the  belief  that  real  organic 
changes  have  to  be  met  by  the  usually  appro- 
priate remedies.  It  is  oiily  necessary  for  us  to 
refer  thus  briefly  to  these  perplexing  cases  here ; 
biit  it  must  always  remain  an  interesting  pro- 
blem as  to  how  the  mechanism  of  causation 
here  works,  so  to  speak,  and  whether  the  patient 
actually  suffers  the  acute  pain  of  which  she  com- 
plains so  forcibly.  Sympathy,  as  we  well  know, 
however,  is  quite  thrown  away  when  dealing  with 
these  persons ;  and  apparent  roughness,  with 
nervine  tonics;  and  mental  discipline,  will  often 
effect  a  cure,  when  the  most  elaborate  combina- 
tions of  other  drugs  ignominionsly  fail.  A  Uudden 
shock,  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or  the  absolute 
necessity  for  immediate  exertion,  will  often  effec- 
tually and  permanently  arouse  the  bedridden 
hypochondriac  of  many  years,  and  restore  him  to 
his  friends  as  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  wo 
need  never  despair  of  success  even  under  appa- 
rently hopeless  circumstances.  And  although  in 
minor  measure  the  hypochondriac  may  fancy  that 
every  organ  in  succession  is  the.  seat  of  disease, 
and  may  even  succeed  in  thus  imposing  on  the 
unwary,  the  e:^erienced  practitioner  will  speedily 
detect  the  fiction  and  be  able  to  relieve  the  un- 
happy sufferer  fron»  the  weight  of  his  woes. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  '  expectant 
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attention,'  or  the  constant  direction  of  the  mind 
to  the  supposed  morbid  condition  of  any  par- 
ticular organ,  may  actually  catch  the  unconscious 
deceiver  in  his  own  net  by  converting  mere 
functional  disturbance  into  organic  disease. 

3.  To  the  third  division  of  our  subject  the 
term  Feigned  Diseases  can  perhaps  alone  strictly 
be  applied.  Here  we  are  met  face  to  face  with 
deliberate  and  premeditated  imposture,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  match  our  own  wits 
against  those  of  the  deceiver,  and  to  thwart  his 
native  cunning  by  the  superior  sharpness  of 
science.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
medicine  more  remarkable  than  the  elaborate  ex- 
pedients adopted,  and  the  amount  of  actual  dis- 
comfort and  suffering  endured,  by  persons  who 
have  been  desirous  of  escaping  military  or  other 
duty.  The  exhaustive  works  of  Gavin  and  Mar- 
shall, and  Boisseau  and  others,  give  ns  details  no 
less  ingenious  than  interesting  of  these  devices ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  note  in  how  limited  a  range 
the  more  traditional  modes  of  imposture  seem  to 
run,  and  how  the  same  old  stories  are  made  to 
do  duty  over  and  over  again.  Thus  we  read  of 
blindness,  and  deafness,  and  epilepsy,  and  para- 
lysis being  carefuUy  imitated,  and  can  hardly 
withhold  our  admiration  from  the  astonishing 
tenacity  with  which  the  apparent  symptoms 
were  daly  maintained.  Incontinence  of  urine, 
dysentery,  hsemoptysis,  jaundice,  and  insanity 
were  among  the  most  favourite  roles  in  the 
repertoire,  and  ingenious  as  were  the  prepara- 
tions for  duly  sustaining  the  part,  no  less  in- 
genious were  the  means  for  detection,  which 
usually  proved  successful.  However  carefully 
the  impostor  had  studied  his  character,  some 
little  point  was  usually  omitted.  The  yellow 
conjunctiva  of  jaundice  can  hardly  be  feigned ; 
the  incontinence  of  urine  was  generally  found  to 
be  attended  by  an  expulsive  effort ;  the  blood 
apparently  proceeding  from  the  lungs  was  by  no 
means  intimately  mixed  with  the  pulmonary 
mucus ;  the  blindness,  or  the  deafness,  or  the 
paralysis  were  not  proof  against  some  sudden 
shock  or  mental  impression.  Most  of  the  cases 
so  carefully  described  by  writers  on  military 
medicine  are  now  mere  matter  of  history,  and 
are  hardly  likely  to  occur  again.  And  the 
reasons  for  this  are  twofold.  First :  the  in- 
ducement for  deception  is  practically  gone.  In 
former  days,  when  the  soldier's  pay  was  small 
and  his  hygienic  condition  bad,  discharge  from 
the  service  as  an  invalid  was  eagerly  prized  as  a 
means  of  escaping  irksome  duty,  but  things  have 
greatly  changed  for  the  better  of  late  years. 
Not  only  is  the  emolument  and  the  comfort  of 
our  army  vastly  increased,  but  short  service  and 
the  Beserve  enables  men  to  retire  early  into  civil 
life,  whilst  the  abolition  of  bounty  has  removed 
the  principal  pecuniary  inducement  for  frequent 
desertion  and  re-enlistment,  i  It  is  now  found 
much  easier  for  a  man  simply  to  desert  than  to 
go  through  any  elaborate  process  for  the  per- 
sonification of  disease.  Again,  the  savage  process 
of  forcible  impressment  for  naval  service  was 
naturally  productive  of  many  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  hard  work  and  ferocious  discipline  of 
our  men  of  war.  Secondly:  the  process  of 
science  and  improved  means  of  diagnosis  have 
rendered  the  task  of  the  impostor  difficult,  if  not 
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well-nigh  hopeless.  Feigned  blindness  can  hardly 
resist  the  test  of  the  ophthalmoscope;  electricity 
will  clear  up  many  apparently  anomalous  nervous 
symptoms;  the  stethoscope  and  the  sphygmograph 
will  tell  us  the  real  condition  of  the  heart ;  and 
careful  observation  will  detect  the  rougher  at- 
tempts to  deceive.  Again,  malingering  may  often 
be  exposed  by  examination  under  chloroform  or 
ether.  We  are  not  likely  now  to  be  taken  in  by 
a  piece  of  liver  tied  to  the  breast  to  simulate 
cancer,  or  by  an  artificial  nasal  polypus;  and 
although  skin-diseases  and  ulcerations  may  be 
made  or  kept  up  by  local  applications,  we  only 
require  a  suspicion  to  cross'  our  minds  to  put  us 
on  the  right  track  for  discovery. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  all 
attempts  at  deception  have  finally  passed  away, 
that  feigned  diseases  are  now  things  of  the  past. 
Anyone  whose  practice  lies  amcng  prisoners  or 
soldiers  or  schoolboys  will  very  soon  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary.  Experience,  however,  will  soon 
show  him  what  the  schemers  are,  and  enable  him 
t<  circumvent  their  endeavours ;  and  the  range 
of  symptoms  simulated  will  soon  be  found  to  be 
singularly  narrow.  Subjective  sensations  are  of 
course  very  difficult  to  detect,  and  if  a  headache, 
or  pain  in  the  back  or  leg  or  arm,  be  complained 
of  by  the  sufferer,  real  or  assumed,  we  may  often 
find  it  best  for  our  own  reputation  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  A  case  which  hap- 
pened to  the  writer  whilst  medical  officer  to 
Eugby  School,  forcibly  illustrates  this  position. 
A  little  boy  complained  on  several  successive 
mornings  of  most  severe  pain  in  the  right  calf, 
rendering  him  almost  or  quite  unable  to  walk. 
Inspection  could  discover  nothing  wrong,  there 
was  no  redness  nor  tenderness,  and  he  had  no 
recollection  of  any  injury.  Some  suspicion  of 
malingering  was  aroused,  but  it  was  thought  most 
prudent  to  allow  him,  to  remain  at  rest.  Foni' 
days  later  a  red  spot  appeared  about  the  middle 
of  the  calf,  followed  by  a  superficial  abscess, 
which  broke  in  due  course,  giving  exit  to  half  an 
ordinary  sewing  needle,  which  had  evidently  been 
working  its  way  gradually  upwards  among  the 
muscles  of  the  leg.  How  it  obtained  admittance 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Whilst  proceeding, 
therefore,  with  due  caution,  the  practitioner  must 
endeavour  to  hold  the  balance  between  an  excess 
of  suspicion  and  a  too  credulous  attitude,  remem- 
bering that  the  good  of  society  and  of  the  public 
service  ninst  be  fairly  considered,  whilst  all  cai)6 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty  in  dealing  with  disorders  which  in- 
genuity has  occasionally  been  enabled  to  feign. 

EOBEHT  FiEanHAESOK. 

PEIGHBD  IlTSAiriTX.  See  Insakitt, 
Fei^ed. 

IPBSTEH. — A  superficial  suppuration  result- 
ing from  irritation  of  the  skin-;  the  pus  being  de- 
veloped in  vesicles  of  irregular  figure  and  extent. 
The  suppurating  inflammation  caused  by  a  thorn 
or  splinter  of  wood  forced  into  the  flesh  is  a  com 
mon  example  of  a  fester. 

PBVEE  (ferveoj  am  hot').— Sjrao». :  Ft/rexia; 
Fr.  FUvre ;  Ger.  Fieber. 

DEFrniTioK.— One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  connection  with  disease,  is  the  rise  of 
temperature  which  is  attendant  upon  almost 
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every  disturbance  to  which  the  body  ia  sub- 
jected. Thia  riae  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  -when  it  attaina  a  certain  height,  and  lasta 
n  certain  time,  is  called  Feyer,  and  is  accompanied 
by  derangement  of  function,  attributable  to  the 
febrile  condition  itaelf,  and  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  initial  cause. 

Geneeal  Considerations. —  Fe-cer  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  acute  disease  generally ,_  is 
accepted  so  imiversally  as  a  mark  of  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  and  so  often  presents  itaelf  as 
apparently  the  chief  antagonist  ■with  -which  the 
physician  or  surgeon  has  to  contend,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  secret  of  its  essential  nature 
has  alif  ays  been  a  favourite  task,  and  every  school 
in  every  age  has  had  its  theory  of  the  febrile  pro- 
cess. It  is  only,  however,  'vrithin  comparatively 
few  years  that  exact  measurement  of  the  body- 
heat  by  the  clinical  thermometer,  combined  with 
chemical  examination  of  the  various  excretiona 
at  different  temperatures,  and  aided  by  the  ex- 
perimental method  of  investigation,  has  furnished 
the  data  for  such  a  theory.  A  minute  descrip- 
tion of  fever  in  the  abstract,  distinguishing,  as 
would  be  required,  between  phenomena  proper 
to  fever,  and  phenomena  due  to  the  condition 
or  lesion  on  which  the  fever  depended  would 
be  lengthy,  and  so  crowded  with  qualifications 
and  exceptions  as  to  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  attempt,  indeed,  would  have  a  more  radical 
defect.  Either  some  variety  of  fever  must  be 
taken  a,s  a  type  to  which  other  forms  are  re- 
ferred, wbich  is  vicious  in  principle ;  or  all  the 
phenomena  of  all  febrile  conditions  must  be 
enumerated  and  classified,  which  would  con- 
found the  accidental  with  the  essential,  and 
would  result  in  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
facta  without  due  relation  among  themselves. 

A  mere  outline  therefore  will  be  given  of  the 
principal  deviations  from  normal  functional  ac- 
tion observed  in  fever,  and  the  space  set  apart 
for  the  subjert  will  be  reserved  for  an  exposi- 
tion of  what  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the 
febrile  process. 

Dbscbiption.— In  every  attack  of  fever  there 
are  traceable  the  three  stages  of  invasion,  domina- 
tion, and  decline,  with  or  without  an  antecedent 
period  of  incubation.  They  may  all  be  run  through 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  as  in  a  paroxysm  of 
ague,  or  they  may  extend  over  weeks. 
_  The  period  of  invasion  is  characterised  by  a 
rising  internal  temperature,  while  the  surface 
may  remain  cold  and  pale,  the  patient  feeling 
chilly  and  suffering  from  rigors  or  shivering; 
the  pulse  is  frequent,  but  generally  small  and 
long,  from  contraction  of  the  arteries.  During 
the  dominance  of  fever  the  temperature  re- 
mains high,  the  skin  is  hot,  aid  the  'shiverings 
are  replaced  by  a  subjective  sense  of  heat ;  the 
pulse  is  now  full  and  bounding  from  relaxation 
of  the  arterial  wall.  The  decline  is  indicated 
by  a  falling  temperature,  a  softer  and  less  fre- 
quent pulse,  and  by  a  return  towards  normal 
conditions  generally ;  it  may  be  initiated  or  ac- 
companied by  a  critical  sweat  or  other  evacua- 
tion. Death  may  take  place  at  any  period  of 
the  disease. 

Taking  the  temperature  as  the  index  of  the 
duration  Mid  character  of  each  stage,  we  may 
find  It  in  the  first  stage  rising  abruptly  or 


gradually,  continuously  or  with  remissions.  If 
the  invasion  extends  over  several  days  aa  in 
enteric  fever,  nocturnal  exacerbations  and  morn- 
ing remissions  are,  as  a  rule,  observed.  A  rapid 
rise  of  temperature  is  usually  continuous,  or 
nearly  so.  When  the  opportunity  occurs  of 
making  the  observation,  as  in  intermittent  or 
relapsing  fever,  or  when  fever  is  experimehtally 
induced  in  animals,  or  in  man  by  surgical  opera- 
tion or  accidental  septic  inoculation,  the  increased 
heat  is  found  to  be  the  initial  phenomenon,  pre- 
ceding the  rigors  and  all  other  symptoms. 

The  end  of  the  period  of  invasion,  and  the 
Betting  in  of  the  stage  of  dominance,  is  more 
distinctly  marked  by  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  pulse,  and  by  the  determination  of  blood 
to  the  surface,  together  with  the  substitution  of 
the  subjective  sensation  of  heat  for  that  of  cold, 
than  by  the  thermometer. 

During  the  dominant  stage  the  temperature 
remains  at,  or  oscillates  about,  a  given  point, 
and  the  fever  is  considered  to  be  moderate  if 
the  morning  temperature  is  102°  or  under,  and 
the  evening  not  above  103°;  to  be  high  when  it 
ranges  between  103°  in  the  morning  and  104°  in 
the  evening ;  and  to  be  severe  when  these  limits 
are  exceeded;  while,  with  rare  exceptions,  a 
temperature  of  106°  indicates  great  danger.  As 
the  stage  advances,  the  heat  may  gradually  rise 
or  fall;  the  oscillations  being  slight  or  consider- 
able, and  at  times  irregular  and  extreme.  Except 
when  the  fever,  is  due  to  iocal  inflammation,  or 
to  continual  entry  into  the  blood  of  morbid  par- 
ticles or  fluids,  the  duration  of  the  dominance 
is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied  by 
the  invasion. 

The  decline  again  is  generally  abrupt,  and  has 
the  character  of  a  erisis  when  the  invasion  has 
been  rapid,  and  is  protracted  when  it  has  been 
gradual. 

A  fatal  termination  may  be  ushered  in  by 
hyperpyrexia ;  more  commonly  the  temperature 
falls  below  the  normal  point  and  there  ia  collapse. 

The  pulse  is  a,lwa_ys  increased  in  frequency  by 
fever,  but  while  during  the  height  of  the  di'aease 
there  is  usually  some  relation  between  the  body- 
heat  and  the  pulse-rate,  the  pulse  is  often  ex- 
tremely frequent  before  the  temperature  haa 
reached  its  height  during  the  invasion,  and  it 
does  not  in  all  cases  fall  with  it  pari  pasm  in 
the  decline.  The  different  stages  are  marked 
rather  by  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
pulsethan  in  its  rapidity;  during  the  period  of 
invasion  the  arteries  are  more  or  less  in  spasm, 
and  the  pulse  is  small  and  long;  during  the 
dominance,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  arterial 
walls  relax,  the  vessels  are  large,  and  the  pulse 
full  and  bounding;  as  the  fever  declines  the 
arteries  are  still  further  relaxed,  but  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  less  powerful,  so  that  the  pulse 
becomes  softer. 

Respiration  is  frequent,  following  as  a  rule 
the  pulse:  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired 
IS  greatly  increased. 

_  The  tongue  is  ^generally  more  or  less  furred 
Its  appearance  varying  with  the  degree  and  kind 
of  fever  and  with  its  cause.  It  becomes  brown 
and  dry,  or  unnaturally  red  in  protiacUd  and 
adynamic  fever,  when  the  teeth  and  lipa  may 
also  be  coated  with  sordes.    There  are  almost 
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always  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.     The  bowels 
are  usually  confined. 

The  secretions  are  all  more  or  less  modified. 
The  perspiration  may  he  greatly  increased  as  in 
acute  rheumatism,  or  apparently  cheeked,  caus- 
ing the  skin  to  be  dry  and  burning.  The  amount 
of  urine  will  vary  to  a  certain  extent  inversely 
with  the  amount  of  perspiration ;  but  the  ten- 
dency is  to  increase,  and  the  solid  organic  mat- 
ters— urea  and  other  nitrogenised  substances — 
are  always  considerably  augmented  ia  quantity. 
The  chloride  of  sodium,  on  the  contrary,  js  dimi- 
nished. 

The  characteristic  nervous  phenomena  of  the 
stage  of  invasion  are  rigors,  which  may  be  slight, 
and  represented  only  by  shivering  or  chilly  sensa- 
tions, or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  intensified 
to  convulsion.  Severe  headache  is  more  common 
at  this  period  than  in  the  later  stage,  and  there 
is  usually  considerable  depression.  When  the 
fever  has  reached  its  height  the  rigors  will  have 
ceased,  and  there  maybe  little  or  much  delirium 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  or  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  or,  again,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  disease  giving  rise  to  the  fever. 

Pathology. — The  description  of  the  febrile 
state  has  been  cut  short  in  order  to  leave  place 
for  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
febrile  process. 

This  will  be  facilitated  by  a  brief  reference 
to  the  production  and  regulation  of  the  heat 
of  the  body  in  health,  and  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  had  physiologists  arrived  at  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem. 
In  the  normal  state  the  main  source  of  animal 
heat  is  blood-  and  tissue-combustion.  Another 
very  slight  and  unimportant  cause  will  be  ob- 
structed motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries : 
of  direct  conversion  of  nerve-force  into  heat  we 
know  nothing  definite.  The  interesting  and 
difficult  part  of  the  question  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  regulation  of  the  temperature.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  changes  which  evolve 
heat  are  most  active  in  muscle,  in  the  nervous 
structures,  and  in  the  abdominal  viscera ;  while  in 
the  lungs,  any  combustion  which  may  take  place 
is  not  more  than  will  counteract  the  loss  of  heat 
by  evaporation  and  by  the  expired  air.  The 
skin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  great  cooling 
agent;  there  is  little  combustion  of  its  struc- 
tures and  it  is  continually  losing  heat  by  conduc- 
tion when  the  surrounding  temperature  is  low, 
but  still  more  abundantly  by  evaporation  under 
all  conditions  of  external  temperature.  Heat  is 
thus  abstracted  from  the  blood  circulating  in, 
and  immediately  beneath,  the  skin.  At  first  sight 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  temperature  was  regulated  was  extremely 
simple,  and  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  vaso- 
motor system  of  nerves.  There  being  an  internal 
heat-producing  mass  of  tissue,  and  an  external 
refrigerating  surface,  to  raise  the  temperature, 
the  arterioles  of  the  skin  are  contracted,  shutting 
ofif  the  blood,  while  those  of  the  deeper  structures 
are  relaxed,  allowing  it  to  reach  them  in  greater 
abundance ;  in  this  way  a  double  infiuence  is 
exerted,  less  heat  is  lost  by  the  skin,  and  more 
IS  produced  in  the  muscles  and  other  internal 
parto.  Conversely,  the  temperature  would  be 
lowered  by  flushing  the  skin  with  blood— which 


would  thus  be  exposed  to  cooling  infiuencos — and 
diverting  it  from  the  heat-forming,  deep-seated 
structures.  This  explanation,  however,  is  inade- 
quate ;  it  is  true  that  the  distribation  of  the 
blood,  superficially  or  deeply,  by  means  of  the 
vaso-motor  nervous  system,  contributes  largely 
to  the  regulation  of  the  temperature,  but  heat- 
production  in  muscle  or  gland  is  not  directly 
proportionate,  simply  to  the  amouut  of  blood 
circulating  through  it;  tissue-combustion,  and 
consequent  evolution  of  heat,  are  excited  or  re- 
pressed by  cerebrff-spinal  nerves  not  governing 
the  arteries.  The  nervous  system  thus  inter- 
venes directly  in  heat>ppoduction  as  well  as 
indirectly  through  its  influence  on  the  circula- 
tion, and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  stimulus 
to  tissue-change  and  heat-production  is  a  reflex 
from  peripheral  impressions.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  question  whether  there  are 
special  thermal  nerves  and  centres,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  this  has  not  been  proved. 

Taking  the  increased  heat  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  fever,  the  first  question  which  arises 
is  whether  this  is  due  to  increased  production  of 
heat,  or  to  diminished  loss.  While  the  diminished 
circulation  in  the  skin,  in  the  early  stage,  will 
obviously  tend  to  retain  heat  within  the  body, 
there  is  now  no  room  for  doubt  that  there  is 
increased  heat-production;  the  temperature  rises 
in  spite  of  profuse  perspiration,  when  of  course 
heat  is  very  rapidly  lost,  as  in  acute  rheumatism, 
or  when  perspiration  has  been  induced  by  jaho- 
randi  before  a  paroxysm  of  ague  (Einger) ;  and 
it  has  been  shown  by  direct  experiment  that  in 
fever  a  man  raises  the  temperature  of  a  given 
quantity  of  water  in  which  he  is  immersed 
more  quickly,  and  to  a  higher  point,  than  in 
health  (Liebermeister).  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  other  proofs  or  further  refutation  of  the 
hypotheses  which  explain  the  heat  of  fever 
solely  by  diminished  escape  of  heat  from  the 
body. 

It  may  further  be  taken  as  certain  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  increased  generation  of 
heat  is  increased  blood-  and  tissue-oxidation. 
This  is  shown  by  the  increased  products  of  com 
bustion  given  off  in  the  different  excretions. 
The.febrile  elevation  of  temperature  is  attended 
at  once  by  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  expired.  This  is  more  marked  during  the 
rise  than  when  the  heat  has  attained  its  maxi- 
mum, because  the  increasing  temperature  expels 
the  gases  of  the  blood,  and  the  greater  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  sends  the  blood  more  freely 
and  quickly  through  the  lungs,  and  exposes  it 
more  to  the  air.  At  first  there  will  thus  be 
eliminated  not  only  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  febrile  process,  but 
that  which  was  held  in  solution  by  the  cooler 
blood,  and  is  driven  off  as  its  temperature  rises; 
when  the  expulsion  of  dissolved  carbonic  acid  is 
completed,  the  amount  excreted  will  be  dimi- 
nished by  so  much,  but  it  still  remains  larger  than 
at  the  normal  temperature. 

A  similar  indication  of  increased  tissuo-com- 
bustion  is  furnished  by  the  urine.  The  amount 
of  urea  is  usually  absolutely  increased,  notwith- 
standing a  diminished  consumption  of  nitro- 
genised food  ;  or  if  the  urea  itself  is  not  excreted 
in  larger  quantity,  there  is  more  nitrogenised 
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waste  in  other  forma.i  The  total  of  nitrogonised 
matter  contained  in  the  urine  is  always  aug- 
mented by  fever. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  problem  arises 
■when  we  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creased tissue-combustion.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  distribution  of  the  blood  to  tlie 
deep  structures  and  organs  and  to  the  skin 
respectively  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
iha  physiological  balance  of  heat ;  but  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  greater  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  in  fever  renewing  the  supply  of 
oxygenated  blood  within  the  structures  more 
frequently  and  more  freely,  would  account  for 
the  greater  oxidation."  The  rise  of  temperature, 
liowever,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  vessels,  and  hyperpyrexia 
is  often  coincident  with  a  failing  circulation, 
the  heat,  indeed,  apparently  in  some  cases 
actually  increasing  after  death. 

One  step  towards  the  solution  which  may  be 
considered  certain  is  that  the  nervous  system  ia 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  heat  of 
fever.  Each  disease  has  its  own  characteristic 
range  and  variations  of  temperature,  and  this  fact 
alpne,  that  febrile  heat  is  not  vague  and  irregu- 
lar, but  that  there  is  the  substitution  of  a 
morbid  for  a  normal  balance,  is  evidence  of 
nervous  control.  Numerous  observed  facts  and 
experiments  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  We 
need  only  mention  the  hyperpyrexia  often  re- 
sulting from  injuries  to  the  brain,  and  following 
section  of  the  cord  in  the  cervical  region. 

Another  item  of  positive  knowledge  obtained 
by  experiment  is  that  pyrexia  maybe  excited 
by  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  septic  or 
other  matters,  which,  it  is  important  to  note, 
need  not  be  particulate,  but  may  be  diffusible 
fluid.  The  increased  heat  may  therefore  be  in- 
dependent of  capillaiy  embolisms  and  of  bacteroid 
or  other  organisms. 

Now  in  disease  or  after  injuries  we  have 
almost  always  both  causes  in  possible  operation 
— an  impression  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
entry  of  altered  organic  matters  into  the  blood. 
In  endeavouring  to  assign  prominence  to  one  or 
other,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  such  facts  as 
the  hyperpyrexia  of  cerebral  lesions,  which 
cannot  be  due  to  blood-contamination,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  teachings  of  antiseptic  surgery, 
which  demonstrate  that  absorption  of  putrescent 
discharges  is  the  great  cause  of  surgical  fever. 
It  still  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  foreign  matters  gives 
rise  directly  to  increased  activity  of  oxidation, 
or  whether  the  poison,  as  we  may  call  it,  pro- 
duces this  result  through  its  action  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  either  by  affecting  the  nerve- 
centres  themselves,  or  by  producing  irritation  in 
the  capillaries,  which  is  carried  to  the  nerve- 
centres,  and  reflected  along  efferent  nerves.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  this  question 
cannot  be  definitely  settled.    . 

If  a  theory  of  the  febrile  process  is  to  be 
formed  it  must  be  based  upon  a  theory  of  the 
relation  between  the  nervous,  system,  and  the 
proc^ses  of  nutrition  and  oxidation,  and  es- 
pecially the  latter.  Numerous  facts  of  disease 
and  of  experiment  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
circulation  of  duly  oxygenated  blood  through  the 


tissues  at  the  usual  rate  woidd,  without  some 
check  to  oxidation,  result  in  more  rapid  tissue- 
change  and  the  production  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  established  norm.  The  restrain- 
ing power  is  supplied  by  the  nervous  system, 
the  loss  of  this  influence  being  illustrated  in 
hyperpyrexia.  The  mode  in  which  the  nervous 
system  acts  may  be  represented  as  being  through 
tJie  tension  maintained  in  the  nerve-centres. 
All  nervous  actions  have  the  character  of  phe- 
nomena of  tension,  and  the  tension  generated  in 
the  cells  is  sustained  in  the  nerve-fibres  to  their 
peripheral  terminations,  where  they  are  merged 
in  the  structures,  and  so  blended  with  them  that 
all  nutritive  and  oxidative  changes  are  common 
to  the  nerve-endings  and  the  tissues  in  which 
they  end.  If  we  suppose  that  the  nerve-tension 
can  modify  chemical,  action,  as  can  electrical 
tension  or  thermal  conditions,  and  that,  vice 
vcrsd,  the  'nutritive  and  oxidation  changes  in  the 
tissues  can  influence  the  tension  of  the  nervous 
structures,  we  can  represent  to  ourselves  the 
interaction  between  the  nervous  system  and  the 
blood  and  tissues  in  the  febrile  process.  When 
from  disease  or  injury  of  the  great  nerve-centres 
their  power  of  maintaining  tension  is  abolished, 
and  their  influence  destroyed,  the  affinities  of 
the  blood  and  tissues  have  unrestricted  play,  and 
the  result  is  hyperoxidation  and  pyrexia.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  septic  matters  or  other  sub- 
stances are  introduced  into  the  blood,  acting  as 
ferments  or  in  some  other  way,  they  increase 
oxidation,  and  directly  raise  the ,  temperature, 
overpowering  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
nerves  \mtil  this  is  reinforced,  which  may  pos- 
sibly occur  through  increased  evolution  of  energy, 
resulting  from  the  increased  activity  of  meta- 
morphosis. We  cannot,  however,  here  develop 
or  fully  elaborate  this  hypothesis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fever  is  of 
course  primarily  directed  to.  the  removal  of  the 
cause  on  which  it  depends,  but  together  with  the 
measures  adapted  to  this  end  are  usually  employed 
means  for  the  moderation  of  the  febrile  process 
as  such,  and  these  may  at  times  take  the  first 
place.  We  can  do  little  more  than  mention  the 
more  important  of  them,  taking  first- what  may 
be  called  the  general  methods,  and  premisingthat 
rest  in  bed,  simple  food,  &o.,  are  taken  as  under- 
stood. Venesection  is  now  scarcely  ever  practised 
as  a  means  of  combating  fever.  Purgatives  are 
often  useful,  as  are  also  diaphoretic  and  diuretic 
salines,  with  abundance  of  water  to  drink,  either 
alone  or  in  the  form  of  some  agreeable  tisane. 
Free  action  of  the  secretions,  which  is  the  object 
of  these  remedies,  is  of  service  in  removing  the 
increased  products  of  oxidation,  the  water  taken 
co-operating  by  acting  as  a  solvent  and  vehicle, 
and  it  is  possible  that  medicines  which  promote 
this  activity  may  directly  bring  dovm  the  tem- 
perature. When,  for  example,  perspiration  has 
been  induced,  a  coincident  fall  of  temperature 
may  be  due  more  to  some  change  antecedent  to 
the  perspiration  than  to  the  loss  of  heat  by 
transpiration  and  evaporation. 

Of  special  measures  for  the  reduction  of  febrile 
heat  when  this  is  becoming  dangerous,  either 
from  its  intensity  or  duration,  the  first  to  be 
mentioned  is  the  cooler  cold  bath.  This  should 
be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  hyperpyrexia,  from 
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whatever  cause;  its  efficacy,  first  established  in 
the  high  temperature  of  acute  rheumatism  and 
enteric  fever,  has  been  proved  also  in  cases  of 
septic  hyperpyrexia  after  ovariotomy,  and  even  in 
injuries  to  the  brain.  Here  the  water  may  be 
positively  cold.  When  the  bath  is  employed 
to  control  temperature,  not  dangerous  from  its 
height,  but  from  its  duration,  as  in  enteric 
fever,  it  need  not  be  lower  than  70°  or  65° 
Fahr.  An  ice-cap  devised  by  Mr.  Knowsley 
Thornton,  for  applying  cold  of  32°  to  the  entire 
head,  has  been  found  useful  in  hyperpyrexia 
following  ovariotomy. 

Many  alkaloids  have  the  property  of  reducing 
febrile  temperatures  when  taken  in  large  doses. 
The  most  powerful,  and  the  one  most  generally 
employed  to  combat  fever,  is  quinine.  When 
given  for  this  purpose,  it  is  administered  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  grains  once 
in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  three 
to  sir  grains  of  the  neutral  sul;ghate  may  be 
injected  under  the  skin.  Salicylic  acid  has  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  temperature  in  acute 
rheumatism,  and  some  effect,  though  far  less 
marked,  in  fever  from  other  causes.  It  may  be 
added  that  when  pericarditis  has  come  on  in 
rheumatic  fever,  this  drug  usually  altogether 
fails  to  influence  the  temperature.  The  only 
other  drug  which  need  be  specially  mentioned  is 
aconite,  the  mode  of  action  of  which  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  quinine,  and  of  which  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  it  antagonises  the  fever 
process  rather  than  reduces  temperature ;  its 
most  marked  influence  being  on  the  force  of  the 
heart  and  the  contraction  of  the  arteries.  The 
opportunity  for  the  manifestation  of  its  powers 
occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  catarrhal  fever,  the 
result  of  chill.  Given  in  frequent  small  doses 
(a  drop  or  two  of  the  tincture  every  five  minutes 
till  twenty  minims  or  half  a  drachm  has  been' 
taken)  when  the  temperature  is  rising,  the  pulse 
frequent  and  hard,  with  headache  and  burning 
skin,  the  effects  are  often  striking.  When  a 
local  inflammation  is  established,  it  is  no  longer 
of  much  use ;  and  when  the  fever  is  protracted, 
as  in  enteric  fever,  or  when  there  is  pneumonia, 
it  may  be  dangerous,  from  its  depressant  influence 
on  the  heart.  W.  H.  BnoADBEirr. 

FIBRIIiLATIOH',  Muscular. — A  local- 
ised quivering  or  flickering  of  muscular  fibres. 
See  MoTiOK,  Disorders  of. 

PIBBIWOtrS   OLOT.     See  Clot. 

PIBEIWOtrS  OOlsrCBBTIOlT.    See  Coif- 

CEETIOS. 

PIBBOID  DBGEIIERATIOH'. — A  mor- 
bid change  which  consists  in  the  substitution  of 
a  tissue  somewhat  resembling  fibrous  tissue  for 
other  structural  elements ;  some  pathologists 
consider  this  change  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  de- 
generation.   See  DBGENEOATioir,  and  Cibrhosis. 

PIBROID  PHTHISIS. — A  name  given  to 
certain  cases  of  phthisis  in  which  a  considerable 
development  of  fibroid  tissue  is  found  to  occur  in 
the  lungs.     See  Phthisis. 

PIBBOMA. — A  form  of  tumour  composed  of 
fibrous  tissue.     See  Tumouks. 
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PIBBO-PLASTIO  GEOWTH.— A  form 
of  new  growth,  composed  of  fibro-plastic  ele- 
ments.    See  TtiMOURS. 

PICXTS  TTlTGUITrM  (Jums,  a  fig;  unguis,  a 
nail). — A  disease  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  nail. 
See  Kails,  Diseases  of. 

PILAEIA  SAKTGTJIITIS-HOMINIS.- 
In  the  article  Chylitbu.  a  full  account  is  given 
of  the  embryo-Filaria  sanguinis-hominis,  the  hte- 
matozoon  which  is  ordinarily  found  associated 
with  this  disease.  Since  that  article  was  written, 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  is 
beyond  question  the  mature  form  of  the  helminth. 
On  the  7th  August,  1877,  two  living  specimens 
were  found — a  male  and  a  female — in  the  per- 
son of  a  young  Bengalee,  affected  with  well- 
marked  naevoid  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  as- 
sociated with  the  presence  of  embryo-filariae  in 
the  blood.'  The  diseased  tissues  were  removed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Gayer,  of  Calcutta,  to 
whose  kindness  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  examining  them.  Unfortunately 
the  specimens  were  much  injured  by  the  needles 
used  to  tease  the  clot  in  which  they  were  found : 
the  terminal  ends  of  the  male  could  not  be  found, 
nor  the  caudal  end  of  the  female,  although  the 
fragments  of  both  specimens  manifested  active 
movements.  They  were  attenu- 
ated, fine,  thread-like  worms, 
of  a  white  colour;  the  cuticle 
was  smooth  and  devoid  of  trans- 
verse markings. 

The  fragment  of  the  male  speci- 
men measured  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  j|j"  transversely;  it 
was  thinner  uian  the  female,  but 
of  firmer  texture,  and  manifested 


Fio.  18.  Anterior 
end  of  Filaria  eau- 
guinis-hominis.  — 
Mature  form  xlOO 
diameters. 


Pro.  19.  A  portion  of  tha 
mature  Filaria  sangoims 
hominis,  sho'mng  uterine 
tnbnles  filled  with  ova  in 
varions  stages  of  develop- 
ment; also  tlie  intestinal 
tube.     XlOO  diameters. 


greater  tendency  to  coil.  The  intestinal  canal 
measured  Jj"  [-039  mm.]  across,  and  the  sperm- 
t'»te5As"[016mm.]. 

The  length  of  the  portion  of  the  female  worm 

•  For  further  details,  ses  Indian  Medical  Oautte,  Se[lli. 
1,1877;  The  Lancet,  Sept.  29,  1877;  and  CeiUriMMtfll' 
dit  medicinuche  WiiimKlu^lm,  No.  43, 1877. 
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which  had  been  secured  was  1^",  and  its  greatest 
width  about  j^''.  It  was  packed  With  ova  and 
embiyos  in  various  stages  of  deyelopment ;  the 
latter,  especially  those  which  were  matuW),  mani- 
fested actlre  movements.  The  head  is  slightly 
club-shaped ;  the  mouth  does  not  manifest  any 
very  distinctly  marked  labial  sub-divisions,  nor 
are  there  any  chitinous  processes  evident  either' 
before  or  after  death. 

The  following  measurements  may  prove  use- 
ful to  fiiture  observers : — 

of  an  In. 
Oral  aperture  to  end  of  tesophagus    ^   or 
Difeimeter  of  oral  aperture   . 
Width  of  extreme  end  (anterior) 

Ditto     anterior  end  at  '  neck ' 

Bitto     opposite  junction  of  in- 
testine with  oesophagus 

Ditto     about  J  inch  from  an- 
terior end     .... 
Width  where  packed  with  ova  and 
embryos        .... 
Width  of  uterine  tube  filled  with 


sooo 

G45 


mm, 
•45 
•008 
•047 
•045 


SoS        <i        'IIJ 


•162 


•25 


Sp 


•112 
■037 


ova       .... 

Ditto     alimentary  tube  . 

The  ova  do  not  possess  any  distinctly  marked 
'shell';  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  nothing 
but  a  delicate  pellicle  can  be  distinguished  as 
enveloping  the  embryo  in  all  its  stages.  The 
ayernge  of  six  measurements  of  the  least  advanced 
kinds  of  ova,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  outline 
of  the  embryo  was  not  distinctly  evident,  was  '  " 
[•018  mm.]   by  5^5"  [.012  mm.] ;   whUst  tfie 
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fill  to  the  animal  economy.  The  lesions  induced 
by  tlifl  growth  of  the  filaria  eanguinolenta  in  the 
arterial  walls  of  dogs,  to  which  the  writer  has 
elsewhere  drawn  attention,  appear  to  lend  support 
to  such  a  view. 

In  1877,  Dr.  Cobbold  announced  that  Dr- 
Bancroft,  of  Brisbane,  had  discovered  specimens 
of  what  were  believed  to  be  mature  forms  of  the 
filaria.  A  dead  specimen  was  found  in  a  lym» 
phatio-  abscess  of  the  arm ;  and  on  a  secojid 
occasion  four  living  specimens  were  obtained 
from  a  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord.  They 
were  of  the  thickness  of  a  hair  and  from  8  to  4 
inches  in  length.  A  minute  description  of  them 
by  Dr.  Cobbold  appeared  in  the  laticet  of  the 
6th  October,  1877.  The  persons  from  whom  the 
specimens  were  obtained  had  not  sufiFered  from 
either  chyluria  or  nsevoid  elephantiasis,  nor  were 
they  known  to  harboiir  embryo  nematodes  in 
their  blood.' 

Timothy  EicHAKna  Lewis. 


Fig.  20.     Ova  and  emta^os  ot  Maria  sanguinis-hominia 
•  X  300  diameters. 

average  measurements  of  three  ova  in  which  the 

''"^7osrri"wi''^fK  #"  f'°*^  """■!  ^y 

TO5  1  US  mm.].  When  the  latter,  after  having 
amvsd  at  this  stage  of  development,  are  examined 
during  hfe  It  ,3  m  many  festances  difficult  to 
state  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  freed 
embryos  or  not,  as  the  'shell'  has  become  so 
attenuated  and  translucent  as  only  with  difficulty 
to  be  distinguished.  It  is  possible  that  when  thi 
embryo  acquiws  wormjike  proportions  the  en- 

I&"nrebtod':'''^^^"'^^^°'°"^'^''-"- 
fil5i*  '^"'^  •?  *"!*  "^^''O"  "f  the  mature 
mena»Th^'"""''T'J'?  *"  P^'^ological  pheno- 
mena poth.ng  very  decisive  can  be  said;  butwhen 

orlTsL  ■"^'°"l"y  to  harbour  minute,  active 
SecS. ,"  ^''^^'."'""''ers  sometimes,  without 
X^  mr^lt  fJ'iP''  "  ""r"  ""'  improbable  that 
rather th»„»l^°"?'  "^  "^^atoid  h^matozoa, 
rather  than  the  embryos,  may  be  the  more  hurti 
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FIIiABILS:  (fihim,  a  thread).— A  genus  of 
nematoid  worms,  not  very  clearly  defined,  but 
which  contains  a  variety  of  thread-like  parasites 
whose  body  is  of  uniform  thickness  throughout, 
and  at  least  fifty  times  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
Under  this  head  are  often  included  several  human 
parasites,  such  as  the  Sramncuhs,  or  Guinea- 
worm  {FUaria  medinensis),  and  the  lung  strongl* 
(F.  bronchialia),  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  larval 
or  sexually  immature  nematoids,  whose  genetic 
relations  are  only  very  imperfectly  understood. 
In  the  latter  category  may  be  placed  BristowH 
aud    Eainey's    entozoon  .  (F.  irachealis) ;    Von 
Nordmann'a  eye-worjn  (F.  vculi-K-UTnani  or  F. 
lentis) ;  the  ha,  infesting  the  eyes  of  the  Angf^ 
Coast  and  Gaboon  negroes  {F,  loa) ;  and  lastljv 
the  nematoid  hsematozoon  {F.  mnguinis-hominia) 
recently  described  by  Lewis  in  his  illustrated 
memoif .    It  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  parasites  ought  to  be  included  in  tbfi 
genus  Filaria,  as  understood  by  modem  hol- 
minfhologists,  but,  practically,  it  is  still  fouijd 
convenient  thus  to  speak  of  them.     The  Dra- 
cunoulus  will  be  found  described  under  Guinea 
Woem;  whilst  the  microscopic  nematoid  infest- 
ing th6  blood  will  be  found  noticed  under  the 
articles  Hjematozoa,  Chtlueia,  and    Filabu 
Sahgtjinis-hominis.  T.  S.  Cobbold. 

^PISH-SKIH  DISEASE.— A  synonym  for 
ichthyosis.    See  Ichthyosis. 

PISSTJEB  (findo,  1  cleave).— A  narrow  and 
superficial  crack  or  solution  of  continuity,  ob- 
served on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and 
especially  near  the  line  of  junction  of  these 
structures,  as  on  the  lips  and  anus.  See  Amis, 
Diseases  of;  and  Chats. 

FISTULA  (Jistwta,  a'pipe).— A' narrow  track 
or  canal  leading  from  a  free  surface,  and  extending 
more  or  less  deeply  to  some  seat  of  local  irrit^ 
tion,  or  It  maybe  constituting' an  abnormal  com- 
^  -The  lesenrohes  of  Dr.  Hanson,  of  Amoy.  conflrn>«i 

imbibed  by  the  mosquito,  or  other  Jatermediarf  w" 
undergo  developmental changesj-aiid are SawedlS^ 
waterwiththelarvtB  of  the  in*6t.  Infoirtfhn  „».hi?i 
occurs  thi-ough  this  medimn.  .S^Maiaor i,«  P""'»J'iy 
stated  (Medial  Times,  SifiSluS^^haHtS'TJi^ 
parent  filaria  is  in  the  lymphatfc  tSL.S         °'  "^- 
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mnnication  between  two  or  more  cavities,  as  in 
the  case  of  vesieo-Taginal  or  recto-vagmal  fistula. 
See  Abscess. 

FISTTTLA  IM"  ANO.  See  Eectcm,  Dis- 
eases of. 

FIT. A  popular  synonym  for  a  sudden  seizure 

characterised  by  Ibss  or  disturbance  of  conscious- 
ness from  any  cause,  with  or  without  convulsions. 
(iSfee  OoNvnLSioNS,  Ehlepst,  Hystebia,  and  Sin- 
cope.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  sudden  or 
acute  seizure  of  certain  diseases,  such  as  gout, 
asthma,  and  ague. 

PLATUIiElirCE  {fiatim,  a  puflf  of  wind). 
SYtfON. :  Fr.  Flatulence ;  Ger.  Flatulenz. 

I>£FiinTioK.-^The  undue  generation  of  gases 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

.aSiioLosT. — The  principal  cause  of  flatulence 
is  fermentation  or  decomposition  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels — a  condition  usually 
induced  by  embarrassment  of  function.  Hence  it 
is  a  common  symptom  in  dyspepsia — especially 
the  atonic  forms  as  met  with  in  the  debilitated 
and  the  aged — constipation,  gastritis,  enteritis, 
hepatic  disorders,  intestinal  obstruction,  &o. 
When  flatus  is  generated  too  rapidly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  fermentation,  as  in  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  other  forms  of  nervous  debility, 
it  has  been  ascribed,  but  incorrectly,  to  secretion 
of  gases  from  the  mucous  membrane. 

Symptoms. — ^The  clinical  phenomena  vary  as 
flatus  is  retained  or  discharged;  and  with  the  seat 
of  its  formation,  whether  chiefly  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  In  the  former  the  concomitant  symp- 
toms are  those  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  latter 
there  is  usually  constipation.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, flatulence  pervades  at  the  same  time  more 
or  less  all  the  hollow  viscera,  and  indicates  torpor 
of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  apt  to  lead  to  these 
further  evUs : — (o)  Pain  from  distension  or  from 
irregular  and  forcible  contractions  of  the  walls — 
hence  gastrodynia  and  colic  are  apt  to  arise ;  (J) 
arrest  of  the  normtil  movements  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  consequent  accumulation  within 
them  of  fermentable  matters,  with  further  gene- 
ration of  gases,  leading  to  paralytic  distension ; 
hence  dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  tym- 
panites or  meteorism,  and  aggravation  of  pre- 
existing dyspepsia  or  constipation  may  ensue ;  and 
(c)  pressure  on  adjacemt  organs,  e.g.  on  the  heart 
and  lungs,  inducing  paJpitation  and  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  precordial  anxiety,  faintness, 
vertigo,  dyspnoea  or  even  asphyxia. 

In  tympanites  there  is  a  rapid  generation  of 
flatus,  which  overpowers  the  contractility  of  the 
hollow  viscera ;  and  the  abdomen  is  round,  tense 
and  tympanitic.  When  this  condition  is  accompa^ 
nied  by  fever  and  diarrhoea,  typhoid  fever  should 
be  suspected ;  but  if  fever  be  absent,  while  there 
is  bilious  or  stercoraceous  vomiting,  probably 
intestinal  obstruction  exists — intussusception, 
internal  strangulation,  hernia,  &c. 

Treatment.— (a)  Imprisoned  flatus  should  he 
dislodged  by  friction  of  the  abdomen  with  stimu- 
lating liniments,  and  gentle  kneading  of  the  most 
distended  parts;  large  draughts  of. hot  water; 
epirit  and  hot  water ;  ammonia,  ether,  or  .spirits  of 
chloroform ;  aromatic  stimulants — ginger,  cloves, 
mint,   anise,   cajeput,  camphor,   cascarilla,  &c. 


FLUKE. 

When  flatulence  is  chiefly  intestinal,  enemata 
containing  laudanum  with  assafoetida,  turpen- 
tine, or  rue ;  and  pilula  assafoetidae  composita 
with  extractum  nuois  vomicse,  and  an  aperient 
are  the  most  useful  measures. 

(6)  TTie  generation  of  flatus  should  be  arrested. 
Fermentation  may,  be  checked  by  sulphite  op 
sulpho-carbolate  of  soda,  sulphurous  acid,  car- 
bolic acid,  creasote,  or  charcoal — from  the  poplar 
or  vegetable  ivory — immediately  after  food,  and 
by  correcting  and  toning  the  digestive  organs. 
Food  likely  to  ferment  or  lodge,  such  as  starch, 
sugar,  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  warm  liquids-^es- 
peeially  tea  and  soups — should  be  avoided;  the 
meals  should  be  well  masticated  and  solid  through- 
out, and  liquids  should  only  be  taken  sparingly  at 
the  close  or  an  hour  after.  In  some  cases,  however, 
flatulence  is  connected  with  an  insufficient  supply 
of  fluids,  and  can  only  be  met  by  increasing  it. 
Alkalies-T-carbonate.  of  magnesia,  soda,  or  lime— 
and  bitters,  especially  strychnia,  are  often  useful 
in  the  flatulence  of  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  the 
very  nervous  and  the aged(Trousseau,Niemeyer); 
but  perhaps  Che  best  results  follow  alkalies 
with  nux  vomica  and  bismuth  an  hour  before,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  alone  op  withLiebreich's  Pepsin 
Essenz  or  other  reliable  preparation  of  pepsin 
after  food.  It  is  also  essential  to  see  that  the 
action  of  the  liver  is  healthy.     Geoboe  Olxtsb. 


FLEXIOM"  (flecto,  I  bend).— A 
This  term  is  applied  either  to  the  act  of  bending, 
as  in  some  methods  of  treatment,  for  example 
the  cure  of  aneurism  or  the  reduction  of  dislo- 
cations ;  or  to  the  condition  in  which  parts  are 
bent,  as  the  result  of  disease  or  of  disorder,  as 
when  the  limbs  or  certain  internal  organs  are 
bent  upon  themselves.     See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

niOODING. — A  popular  term  for  excessive 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  womb.  See  Mm- 
STEUATioN,  Disorders  of;  and  Pkebhanoy,  Dis- 
orders of. 

I'LTJOTtrATIOIT  (fluotus,  a  wave).— A 
physical  sign  consisting  in  a  wave-like  or  undu- 
lating sensation.  It  is  elicited  by  a  peculiar 
mode  of  palpation  with  the  one  hand  while  per- 
cussion is  made  with  the  fingers  of  the  other; 
and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fluid  in  a  natural 
cavity  such  as  the  peritoneum,  or  in  an  abnormal 
closed  space,  such  as,  a  cyst  {see  Physicai 
Examination).  The  term  fluctuation  as  used  by 
the  surgeon  has  a  somewhatdifierent  signification, 
being  applied  to  the  sensation  of  the  presence  of 
a  fluid  which  may  be  felt  when  alternate  pressure 
with  the  fingers  is  made,  as  over  the  seat  of  an 
abscess.    See  Abscess, 

FLUKE. — In  its  original  signification  this 
term  means  anything  flat;  but,  in  connection 
with  internal  parasites,  it  refers  generally  to 
the  common  liver-entozoon  and  its  allies,  which 
happen  to  be  more  or  less  flat  or  leaf-shaped. 
The  liver-fluke  belongs  to  the  genus  Fasciola, 
though  more  coinihonly  spoken  of  as  a  Disiom, 
Some  of  the  flukes  of  man,  as  well  as  of  ani- 
mals, have  a  rounded  form,  quite  nnlike  that 
shown  by  the  ordinary  liver  fluke.  With  one  or 
two  notable  exceptions,  the  flukes  are  destitute 
of  clinical  importance.     Under  this  head  nius» 


FLUKE, 
also  be  mentioned  a  remarkable  fluke  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Lewis  in  India,  and  called  by 
him  Amphistorm  homnis.  As  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that  several  allied  species  {A.  Haw- 
keaii,  A.  Gotlinsii,  &o.)  prove  injurious  to  ele- 
phants and  horses,  it  is  possible  that  the  human 
amphistome  may  be  productive  of  severe  intes- 
■anal  mischief.    See  Uistoma,  and  Bilhaezia. 

T.  S.  COBBOLD. 


-A  flow  or  excessive  dis- 


^^^0«  j  (Latin). 

charge  from  a  mucous  surface  through  any  of  the 
natural  passages,  of  serum,  blood,  mu,cus,  pus,  or 
the  various  secretions.  As  illustrations  of  fluxes 
may  be  mentioned  salivation,  bronehorrhcea, 
biliary  flux,  diarrhoea,  dysentery  or  bloody  flux, 
"holera,  and  leucorrhoea  or  white  flux.  \Fliwr 
itbus). 


FCETTJ3,  Siseases  of  the. — Two 
of  abnormal  conditions  are  seen  in  the  foetus, 
namely : — Those  which  depend  upon  some  inter- 
ference with  the  process  of  development,  such 
as  malformations,  monstrosities,  &c.,  and  those 
■which  are  the  result  of  disease.  This  article 
treats  of  the  latter  only. 

1.  Amputation. — Amputation,  partial  or  com- 
plete, of  fcetal  limbs,  may  take  place,  from  con- 
striction of  the  limb  by  a  band  of  the  amnion. 
An  attempt  at  reproduction  of  the  lost  limb  is 
sometimes  seen,  in  the  shape  of  rudimentary 
fingers  and  toes,  projecting  from  the  stump. 
That  such  a  stump  is  the  result  of  amputation 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  part  cut  off  has 
been  found  in  utero. 

2.  Spontaneous  fractwes  and  dislocations. — 
Fractures  and  dislocations  occur  m  utero,  the 
latter  being  the  more  rare,  iThey  are  i  due  to 
some  condition  of  the  bones ,  and  ligaments  re- 
spectively, leading  to  undue  fragility  rof  those 
structures ;  for  they  are  always  multiple,  and  are 
not  accompanied  with  bruising  of  the  adjacent 
soft  parts. 

3.  TamouTS. — New  growths  are  met  with  in 
the  foetus — cysts  of  various  kinds,,  fibromas, 
lipomas,  &c  That  most  special  to  the  foetus 
is  a  tumour  situated  over  the  coccyx,  which 
may  be  as  large  as  a  foetal  head.  Such  tumours 
are  spheroidal  or  ovoidal  in  shape,- elastic  in 
consistence  and  present  rounded  inequalities;  on 
the  surface.  On  section  they  are  found  to  con- 
sist of  strong  fibrous  trabeculse,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  are  numerous  small  cysts  lined  with 
epithelium.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  they 
originate  in  Luschka's  gland.  Another  special 
kind  of  tumour  is  that  known  as  &  fatal  imilvMnn 
— a  swelling  usually  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  containing  some  part  of  another  foetus, 
more  or  less  imperfectly  developed. 

4.  Infiammation  of  serous  mepibranes. — ^This 
form  of  disease  may  occur  in  the  foetus,  such  as 
pleurisy  and  peritonitis.  The  morbid  anatomy 
of  these  changes  does  not  differ  from  that  in  the 
adult.  Peritonitis  is  often  found  associated  with 
syphilis ;  and  it  appears  to  be  almost  always  fatal 
to  the  foetus. 

6.  Visceral  hflammation. — ^Inflammation  of  the 
lungs  has  been  met  with,  in  the  form  of  grey  or 
white  lobular  hepatization.  It  is  most  frequent 
m  syphilis.    Enteritis  has  also  been  described. 
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Various  malformationii  of  the  heart  which  are 
met  with  can  be  explained  by  supposingj  the  oc- 
currence of  endocarditis  during  toetal  life  ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  foetus  is  subject  to 
rheumatism.    Virchow  describes  enc§phalitis. 

6.  Specific  Fevers. —  The  morbid  changes  of 
enteric  fever  have  been  found  in  the  ftetus.  In 
pregnant  women  suffering  from  intermittent  fever, 
paroxysms  of  convulsive  movements  of  the  child 
have  been  felt  to  occur  as  regularly  as  the  attacks 
of  ague  in  the  mother ;  and  the  child  :when  born 
has  been  found  to  have  a  large  spleen.  Cliil- 
dren  have  also  been  born  with  skin-eruptions 
thought  to  resemble  those  of  measles,  soariatiaa, 
and  smallpox.  The  facts  as  to.  the  last-named 
disease  are  the  most  numerous  and  probable. 
The  eruption  of  variola  in  the  foetus  differs 
somewhat  from  that  seen  after  birth,  because, 
the  skin  of  the  foetus  being  bathed  with  fluid,  no 
crusts  form,  and  the  pustules  run  a  course  like 
those  on  mucous  membranes. 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Skin. — The  foetus  is  subject 
to  skin-diseases.  ,  Pustules  of  ecthyma ;  patches 
of  erythematous  redness ;  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
and  syphilitic  eruptions  have  been  seen.  Intra- 
uterine ichthyosis- is  met  with.  Children  have 
been  born  jaundiced,  but  only  by  mothers  themiT 
selves  suffering  from  that  disease.  But  women 
with  jaundice  do  not  always  bear  jaunliced  chil- 
dren. Jaundice  isnotneoessarilyfataltothe  foetus. 

8.  Syphilis. — Sypliilis  leads  to  various  lesions 
in  the  foetus,  and  while  it  usually  proves  fatal, 
the  subjects  of  it  that  may-  survive  till  birth 
are  feeble  and  badly  nouribhed.  Flat  tubercles 
occur  on  different  parts  of  the  skin,  especially 
round  the  mucous  orifices;  and  pemphigus, 
affecting  chiefly  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  may  be  seen.  The  occur- 
rence of  peritonitis  has  already  been  mentioned. 
YeUow  indiirated  nodules,  of  Varying  size  and 
number,  may  be  found  in  the  liverj  as  well  as 
similar  nodules  in  the  lungs.  A  peculiar  change 
has  been  described  in  the  thymus  gland,  in  which 
this  structure  externally  appears  healthy,  but 
when  cut  into  and  compressed  exudes  a  whitish 
puriform  fluid.  Other  changes  have  been  re- 
corded, affecting  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and  supra^ 
renal  capsules,  but  they  are  not  distinctive. 
Changes  in  the  bones  have  also  been  described, 
consisting  of  an  osteo-chondritis,  affecting  the 
ends  of  the-  long  bones^  most  frequently  the 
lower  end  of  the' femur. 

9.  Saekitis. — Rickets  is.  met  with  in  utero. 
The  changes  it  produces  are  like  those  seen  after 
birth.  It  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
spontaneous  fractures. 

10.  Tuberculosis,  —  Tuberculosis  sometimes 
commences  in  the  foetus,  tubercles  having  been 
found  in  the  mesentery  and  in  the  lungs» 

11.  i)roys4es.-T-Dropsy  is  met  with  in  the 
foetus,  sometimes  of  the  serous  cavities,  of  which 
hydrocephalus  is  the  most  common.  It  is  often 
associated  with  rickets.  Next,  in  frequency 
comes  ascites,  and  lastly  hydrothorax,  which  is 
very  rare.  These  affections  may  destroy  foetad 
life  in  utero ;  but  they  more  often  lead  to  death 
because  they  render  destructive  operations 
necessary  before  delivery  can  be  accomplished. 
General  anasarca  is  also  met  with,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  depends  upon  disease  of 
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the  placenta,  impairing  the  ezcretoiy  function 
of  that  organ.  It  is  always  fatal,  if  not  before, 
within  a  few  hours  after,  birth. , 

12.  Visceral  rftsea«es. -^Hypertrophy  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys  may  occur  in  the  foetus. 
Cystic  disease  of  the  kidney  may  be  met  with,  the 
organ  being  converted  into  a  mass  of  cysts  con- 
taining no  trace  of  secreting  structure.  Both 
kidneys  are  usually  affected,  and  the  disease  is 
generally  associated  with  some  malformation 
elsewhere.  Hydronephrosis,  single  or  double, 
along  with  dilatation  of  the  ureter,  or  ureters 
and  bladder,  has  been  seen,  dependent  upon  im- 
permeability of  some  part  of  the  urinary  passages. 
Any  of  these  visceral  diseases  may  form  a 
tumour  so  large  as  to  impede  delivery.  None  of 
them  can  be  diagnosed  before  birth.  Concretions 
of  uric  acid  and  urates  are  not  uncommon. 

The  Causes  of  Death  of  the  Foetus. — The 
various  causes  of  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero 
may  now  be  briefly  considered.  The  first  of 
these  is  injury,  as  when  the  mother  receives  a 
blow  upon  the  abdomen,  or  has  a  fall.  Such 
occurrences  rarely  directly  injure  the  foetus,  al- 
though this  has  been  known  to  happen.  When 
they  prove  fatal  to  the  foetus,  they  do  so  by  lead- 
ing to  hffimorrhage  into,  or  separation  of,  a  por- 
tion of  placenta,  and  consequent  disturbance  of 
the  foetal  circulation.  Poisons  in  the  mother's 
blood,  such  as  lead,  urea,  or  carbonic  acid  (as  in 
the  case  of  heart-disease  with  cyanosis),  may  lead 
to  death  of  tie  foetus.  ,  Syphilis  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Epileptiform  convtdaians  may  de- 
stroy foetal  life,  either  by  asphyxia,  or  by  leading 
to  haemorrhage  into  the  pleicenta.  Extreme 
ancemia  and  the  cancerous  cachexia,  are  among 
the  causes  of  foetal  death.  Any  kind  of  disease 
attended  with  pyrexia  will  also  destroy  festal  life 
if  the  temperature  rise  high  enough.  A  tempera- 
ture exceeding  105°  Fahr.  appears  to  be  invari- 
ably fatal  to  the  foetus.  Certain  diseases  of  its 
appendages  may  lead  to  death  of  the  foetus,  such 
as  fatty  degeneration,  or  oedema,  of  the  placenta ; 
obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vessels ;  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  circulation  in  the  cord  by  knots  in 
it,  or  pressure  upon  it.  It  is  believed  that  there 
are  some  diseases  of  the  mother's  uterus  which 
lead  to  death  of  the  foetus ;  but  what  they  are  is 
not  known.  It  is  said  that  some  women  acquire 
a  habit  of  having  dead  children.  This  means  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  an  apparently  healthy 
woman  will  repeatedly  have  dead  children,  the 
cause  of  whose  death  a  skilled  observer  cannot 
find  out.  In  other  words,  there  are  causes  of 
foetal  death  as  yet  unknown. 

The  Consequences  of  Death  of  the  Foetus. 
A  dead  foetus  while  retained  in  utero,  and  thus 
protected  from  the  air,  does  not  putrefy,  but  un- 
dergoes a,  process  of  maceration.  The  whole 
body  becomes  soft  and  flaccid,  its  tissues  being 
infiltrated  with  fluid ;  but  it  has  no  putrid  odout. 
The  skin  presents  bullae  filled  with  reddish  serum, 
and  the  epidermis  is  readily  detached  with  slight 
friction.  The  surface  is  of  a  cyanotic  colour, 
which  after  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  of  a 
more  or  less  bright  red;  it  is  not  greenish,  as 
is  seen  in  putrefaction.  The  cellular  tissue  is 
infiltrated  with  bloody  serum.  The  viscera 
have  lost  their  distinctive  tints,  and  become  of 
a,  reddish-brown  colour.    The  cranial  bones  are 
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abnormally  mobile,  overlapping  one  another  to 
a  greater  extent  than  normal ;  and  th  e  periostenm 
may  be  stripped  off  them.  These  appear&nceH 
are  much  the  same,  whatever  bo  the  cause  of 
death,  but  they. vary  in  degree  according  to  the 
length  of  time  whichhas  elapsed  since  death. 

Besides  the  diseases  of  the  foetus  described 
above  there  are  others  which  are  not  fatal,  and 
the  chief  interest  of  which  lies  in  their  course 
and  treatment  after  birth.  These  are  discussed 
in  other  articles,  and  for  that  reason  are  not 
mentioned  here.  Cr.  E,  Hjeruak, 

FOXiIS  OIBOUXAIBE  (i^VracA).  — This 
term  is  applied  by  the  French  psychological 
physicians  to  a  variety  of  insanity  characterised 
by  alternations  of  excitement  and  depression. 
The  patient  passes  through  an  attack  of  mania 
of  perhaps  an  ordinary  character  but  when  he 
appears  to  have  recovered  he  sinks  into  melan- 
cholia, and  thence  emerges  again  to  become 
maniacal  and  excited.  The  duration  of  each 
stage  may  vary  from  weeks  to  months ;  some- 
times one  state  will  follow  the  other  immediately; 
in  other  cases  a  period  of  convalescence  will 
intervene,  during  which  the  patient  appears 
well,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  insane.  Yet 
the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavourable  in  all 
such  cases,  and  it  is  of  great  impqrtance  in 
estimating  the  extent  of  recovery  of  a  patient 
that  it  should  be  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
attack  is  not  one  of  a  series  following  one  anothoi 
in  the  manner  mentioned.    Gr.  F.  Blandfobd. 

FOIjIiICIiSS,  Diseases  ot  {foUiculus,  iim. 
of  follis,  a  bag). — The  name  '  follicle '  has  been 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  different  structures,  ' 
which  have  in  common  the  shape  of  a  bag  or 
sac,  whether  circular  or  elongated  in  outline;  for 
example — the  Graafian  follicles,  the  lymphatic  _ 
(Peyerian)  follicles  of  the  intestine,  and  the  fol-  >l 
licles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  and  uterus.  The  name  has  been  fur- 
ther extended  to  include  glands  somewhat  more 
complex  in  structure,  such  as  the  sudoriparons 
glands  or  sweat-follicles,  the  sebaceous  follides, 
and  the  tonsils ;  as  well  as  the  saccular  deprps- 
sions  in  which  the  hair  and  the  teeth  take  iheii' 
origin.  The  name  Synovial  Follicles  is  sometimes 
given  to  processes  of  synovial  membrane  inva- 
ginated  in  the  capsule  of  a  joint. 

For  an  account  of  the  diseases  of  these  various 
structures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  several 
articles  under  which  they  are  discussed;  but  so 
far  as  the  true  follicles  are  concerned,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  morbid 
changes  to  which  they  are  liable: — ^Atrophy; 
Hypertrophy;  Olistruotion,  and  Distfnsion; 
Inflammation;  Ulceration;  Cystic  Disease; 
New  Growths  ;  Tubercle ;  Acute  Specific  pro- 
cesses, such  as  the  typhoid ;  and  Parasitic  disease. 

FOMENTATIOIT  .{fovea,  I  keep  warm). 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  Fomentation ;  Ger.  Bahung. 

Definition.— Fomentation  is  the  application 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  of  flannels,  cloths,  o» 
sponges  moistened  with  hot  water,  either  pure  or 
containing  some  medicinal  substance  in  solution. 
■  Action. — ^The  action  of  a  simple  fomentation 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  poultice.  By  its  warmth 
and  moisture  it  tends  to  relax  the  muscular  fibred 
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of  the  skin,  and  soften  the  cuticle,  thus  relieviug 
tension,  and  diminishing  pain  andirritation.  In 
the  early  stages  of  inHammation  it  fayours  re- 
solution, by  maintaining  the  temperatnre  and 
promoting  active  circulation,  through  the  area 
which  has  suffered  from  the  injurious  influence 
which  has  started  the  process.  In  the  later 
stages  it  promotes  and  hastens  suppuration,  by 
causing  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  hastening 
exudation  and  cell-multiplication.  A  fomenta- 
tion is  superior  to  a  poultice  in  lightness  and 
cleanliness,  but  unless  care  be  taken  it  loses  its 
heat  more  quickly.  This  disadvantage  may  be 
overcome  by  covering  the  fomentation  with  a 
thick  layer  of  cotton-wool. 

Application  and  Uses. — A  fomentation  is 
thus  applied : — A  piece  of  coarse  flannel,  or  of 
spongio-piline,  suf&ciently  large  to  cover  the  af- 
fected part  vphen  folded  into  two  layers,  is  put 
into  a  basin  and  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it. 
It  is  then  lifted  from  the  basin  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
or  some  convenient  instrument,  and  dropped  on 
Jie  wringer.  This  is  a  stout  piece  of  towelling 
■ffidi  a  stick  attached  to  each  end.  The  sticks 
then  being  twisted  in  opposite  directions,  as 
much  water  as  possible  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
flannel.  It  is  then  immediately  placed  on  the 
affected  part,  and  covered  with  a  large  piece  of 
oiled  silk  or  indianibber  sheet  extending  at  least 
one  inch  on  each  side  of  it.  Over  this  may  be 
placed  a  t  hick  lay  ei;  of  cotton-wool,  and  a  bandage. 
If  the  flannel  be  not  squeezed  sufficiently  dry  it 
will  wet  the  bed  or  clothing.  If  not  sufficiently 
covered  with  oiled  silk  and  wool  it  soon  becomes 
cold.  Whatever  means  may  be^taken  to  retain 
the  heat  of  a  fomentation,  it  can  be  kept  above 
the  temperature  of  the  body  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  If,  therefore,  the  full  effect  of  fomen- 
tation is  desired  to  be  obtained,  the  flannels  must 
be  changed  every  twenty  minutes.  In  many  parts 
a  sponge,  or  a  piece  of  spongio-piline,  wrung  out 
of  boiling  water  forms  a  most  convenient  form 
of  fomentation.  When  the  foie-arm  or  hand  is 
affected,  a  bath  of  hot  water  may  be  substituted 
for  fomentations.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
must  be  maintained  by  the  repeated  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  boiling  water. 

Fomentations  are  especially  useful  in  all  cases 
of  erysipelas  and  diffuse  cellulitis,  and  in  boils. 
In  peritonitis  they  are  borne  more  easily  than 
poultices,  on  account  of  tbeiT  greater  lightness. 
Whenever  they  can  be  employed  they  are 
superior  to  poultices  on  account  of  their  cleanli- 
ness. They  are  not  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  discharging  wound  or  abscess,  as  under 
such  conditions  the  cloths  become  foul. 

Varieties. — If  it  is  desired  to  add  some  slight 
counter-irritation  to  the  warmth  and  moisture, 
the  iomentation  may  be  sprinkled  with  turpen- 
tine before  it  is  applied.  This  forms  the  ordinary 
twpenline-stupe.  The  sedative  action  of  the 
fomeptation  may  be  increased  by  sprinkling  it 
with  laudanum.  The  ordinary  poppy-fomentation 
is  cfteu  used  with  the -same  .intention.  It  is  thus 
prepared:— Half  a  pound  of  poppy-heads  with 
the  seeds  taken  out  is  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in 
four  pints  of  water,  and  the  liquid  then  strained 
off.  The  decoction  is  kept  warm  over  a  fire  and 
the  flannels  dipped  in  it  and  applied  as  before 
ie«cribed  about    every    half-hour.    The    term 
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'dry  fomentation'  is  sometimes  applied  to  bags 
of  salt,  hot  bran,  orchamomile  flowers  ;  or  pieces 
of  flannel  toasted  before  a  fire  and  applied  hot. 
These  often  give  relief  in  cases  of  intestinal, 
renal,  or  biliary  colic.  Makcus  Beck. 

POMITES  {fames,  fuel). — Substances  ca- 
pable of  retaining  contagium-partides,  and  thus 
of  being  the  means  of  propagating  any  infectious 
disease.  The  most  important  fomites  are  bed- 
clothes, bedding,  woollen  garments,  carpets,  cur- 
tains, letters,  &c.     See  Cohtagion. 


FOOD.    See  Alimekts,  and  Dikt. 

FOOD,  .SItioIOB7  of.  —See  Diseasb,  Causes 
of ;  and  Digestion,  Disorders  of. 

FOBAMEM"    ovale.  Patency   of.— See 
Heaet,  Malformations  of. 

FOKOIBLE  FBEDIira.— In  the  treat: 
ment  of  insanity  it  not  unfcequently  happens 
that  we  are  compelled  to  administer  food  by 
force  to  patients  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
refuse  to  take  it.  The  majority  of  them  are  melan- 
cholic persons  who  think  they  ought  not  to  eat, 
or  try  to  commit  suicide  by  starvation,  and  many 
are  in  a  feeble  bodily  condition  when  they  com- 
mence this  refusjJ.  Such  persons  must  be  fed  by 
force  without  delay.  Strong  patients  may  be 
allowed  a  longer  time,  for  many  refuse  from  whim 
or  obstinacy,  and  hunger  will  soon  overcome  their 
disinclination.  Some  patients  in  a  state  of  acute 
delirium  will  take  no  food ;  they  must  be  fed  at 
once, '  and  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
fed  without  a  protracted  and  exhausting  struggle, 
for  they  will  resist  desperately  unless  completely 
overmastered.  In  almost  every  case  feeding 
should  be  done  early:  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the 
shorter  will  be  the  period  during  which  it  will 
be  required.  What  method  is  to  be  adopted  ? 
The  various  plans  range  from  merely  feeding 
with  a  spoon  as  one  feeds  a  child  to  sending 
food  down  the  oesophagus  with  a  tube  passed 
through  the  moutli  or  nose,  the  patient  being 
restrained  in  a  chair  or  on  a  bed  by  attendants 
or  mechanical  restraint.  The  mode  of  feeding 
varies  according  to  the  resistance,  and  no  one 
method  is  applicable  to  every  case.  There,  is  no 
need  to  pass  an  oesophageal  tube  down  the  throat 
of  a  man  whose  resistance  is  passive  and  easily 
overcome;  on  the  other  hand  we  occasionally 
find  patients  of  great  muscular  strength  and, 
indomitable  will,  who  can  hardly  be  led  with 
safety  in  any  way  except  by  the  stomach-tube. 
Of  these  we  may  speak  first.  In  what  position 
are  they  to  be  fed,  sitting  or  lying  down  ?  If, 
they  are  to  be  held  by  attendants  no  doubt  the 
recumbent  posture  is  the  one  in  which  the  latter 
can  exercise  most  power.  But  when  a  man  is  so 
strong  that,  as  we  are  told,  five  attendants  must 
hold  him,  a  struggle  will  not  be  unattended  with 
danger,  for  the  five  are  not  all  acting  together, 
and  he  gets  loose  now  a  leg  and  now  an  arm,  to 
the  great  discomposure  of  the  operator :  more- 
over this  struggle  repeated  three  times  a  day 
soon  renders  him  a  mass  of  bruises.  He  should 
be  placed  in  a  strong  wooden  chair,  and  by  sheets 
wound  round  his  body,  arms,  and  legs  he  can  be 
fastened  to  the  chair  so  completely  that  he  is  as 
inoapa;ble  of  movement  as  if  he  lere  parolyscd. 
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yet  he  gets  no  braise,  and  the  operator  acts  upon 
nim  free  from  all  JDOonvenienee.  Some  TPriters 
advocate  feeding  by  the  nose,  and  prefer  this 
method  to  passing  a  tube  through  the  mouth. 
But  if  a  long  tube  is  used  it  is  apt  to  get  into 
the  larynx,  and  if  the  food  is  passed  into  the  nose 
through  ai  funnel  or  feeder,  it  is  often  ejected 
again.  The  only  advantage  of  feeditig  through 
the  nose  is  that  we  are  hot  compelled  to  force 
open  the  mouth.  This  is  a  -work  of  difficulty  if  the 
patient  is  strong  and  his  teeth  perfect,  unless  we 
are  provided  with  the  screw-key  invented  for 
this  purpose :  with  this  there  is  little  difficulty, 
and  only  bungling  will  injure  the  teeth  or  gums, 
if  the  patient  is  properly  secured  and  the  head 
held  by  an  attendant,  not  between  his  knees  but 
in  his  hands.  If  the  cesophageal  tube  be  of  good 
size  it  cannot  enter  the,  larynx.  The  wooden 
termination  of  the  tube  must  be  short,  so  as  to 
allow  of  its  curving.  The  operator  standing  in 
front  passes  the  tube  through  the  hole  of  the 
gag,  inclining  it  to  the  patient's  left,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  vertebKe.  It  may  be  held  by  the 
tongue,  but  at  the  first  inspiration  the  hold  is 
relaxed,  and  it  glides  down  the  oesophagus. 
The  food  may  be  poured  down  it  by  a  funnel  or 
pumped  down  by  the  pump.  The  next  class  of 
patients,  making  less  resistance,  may  be  fed  by 
Palsy's  feeder,  a  glass  veSsel  with  a  flattened  spout 
which  goes  over  the  tongue  :  the  food  is  emitted, 
a  little  at  a  time,  by  means  of  a  spring,  and 
finds  its  way  down  the  gullet.  A  certain  number 
of  patients  may  be  fed  by  getting  a  funnel' 
behind  the  teeth  and  pouring  food  into  it;  and 
others  by  holding  the  mouth  open  by  means  of 
two  spoons,  and  then  pouring  food  in.  The 
objection  to  the  latter  method,  and  to  its  many 
modifications,  is  the  time  taken  up  in  the  opera- 
tion, whereby  great  fatigue  and  exhaustion  are 
produced.  G.  T.  Blandfobd. 

POBMIOATIOIT  {formica,  an  ant). — An 
abnormal  subjective  sensation  referred  to  the 
skin,  whichis  described  as  of  a  'creeping  charac- 
ter, and  as  resembling  the  crawling  of  ants  upon 
the  surface,     See  Sensation,  Disorders  of. 

POTTRTH  WERVE,  Diseases  of, — ^Morbid 
states  of  the  fourth  nerve  are  shown  in  spasm  or 
paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  which  it 
supplies.  Little  is  known  of  overaotion  bf  this 
muscle.  Clonic  spasm  in  it  is  seen  in  rotatory 
nystagmus.  Paralysis  is  not  uncommon.  Its 
usual  causes  are  inflammation  of  the  nerve-sheath 
from  cold ;  syphilitic  afiTections  of  the  nerve  or  of 
its  membranes  ;  cerebral  tumours  &c.,  pressing 
on  or  injuring  the  nerve  at  its  origin  from  the 
valve  of  Vieussens,  or  in  its  course  around  the 
eras ;  aneurism ;  exostoses  or  growths  in  the 
orbit;  and  degeneration  of  the  nucleus,  in  common 
with  the  nuclei  of  the  other  nerves  of  the  ocular 
muscles. 

SmtPTOMS. — Even  in  complete  paralysis  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  there  is  little  obvious 
deviation  of  the  affected  eye.  Movement  down- 
wards is,  however,  defective,  and  therefore  diplo- 
pia exists  when  the  eye  is  moved'  below  a  line 
which  runs  obliquely  downwards  from  the  healthy 
to  the  paralysed  side,  through  the  point  bf  mid- 
fixation.  Movements  which  necessitate  a  down- 
ward position  of  the  head  are  therefore  chiefly 
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mtertered  with,  and  it  is  common  for  the  flrsl 
discovery  of  a  defect  to  be  that  the  patient 
becomes  giddy  when  he  goes  downstairs,  in  con- 
sequence of  seeing  two  flights  of  stairs  before 
him  instead  of  one.      The  chief  visible  defect  in 
movement  of  the  affected  eye  (examined  alone) 
is  downwards  and  inwards,  because  it  is  when  the 
eyeball  is  moved  in  these  directions  that  the 
superior  oblique  has  most  influence  on  the  ver- 
tical position  of  the  eyeball.    The  defect  in  the 
rotation  of  the  eyeball  is  greatest  when  it  is  moved 
downwards  and  outwards.     The  diplopia  which 
exists  when  both  eyes  look  down  is  homonymous, 
that  is,  the  image  formed  by  the  affected  eye  is 
on  the  same  side  as  that  eye.    The  left  eye  being 
higher  than  the  right,  its  image' (the  left)  appears 
lower  than  the  right  image.    The  action  of  the 
superior  oblique  being  to  move  the  upper  end  of 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  eye  inwards,  there  is  in 
its  paralysis  an  abnormal  divSrgenfcte  of  the  upper 
ends  of  the  vertical  axes,  and  the  double  images 
(being  always  inverted)  will  converge;  theirupper 
ends  being  nearer  together  than  the  lower.    This 
is  due  to  the  obliquity  of  the  false  left  image,  and 
this  obliquity  is  greatest  when  the  eyeball  is 
moved  to  the  left  and  downwards,  because  in  this 
position  the  rotatory  powerof  the  superior  oblique 
is  greater,  and  the  obliquity  is  least  in  looking 
inwards  and  downwards.    Thus  the  convergence 
of  the  images  is  greatest  when  the  difference  in 
height  is  least,  and  viceversS.  When  the  paralysis 
of  the  superior  oblique  has  existed  for  sometime, 
a  secondary  contraction  of  the  inferiorobliquemay 
cause  crossed  diplopia  in  looking  upwards. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  paralysis  of 
the  fourth  nerve  is  in  the  main  that  of  its  cause. 
When  due,  as  it  very  commonly  is,  to  syphilis, 
iodide  of  potassium  in  fall  doses,  with  or  without 
mercury;  is  necessary.  Smaller  doses  of  iodide 
with  quinine  or  iodide  of  iron  are  also  useful  for 
rheumatic  paralysis.  Blisters  to  the  temple  in 
the  early  stages  are  xiseful.  A  little,  but  not 
much,  good  may  be  effected  by  applying  the 
constant  current  from  the  eyelid  to  the  forehead 
(Benedikt),  a  few  cells  only  being  used. 

W.  E.  GoWEBs. 

PRAGILITAS  OBIWItrM  {fragUilas, 
brittleness ;  orinis,  the  hair).  See  Saib,  Diseases 
of. 

PBAQILITAS  OSSIUM.  — A  diseased 
condition  of  the  bones  in  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely fragile,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  fracture 
from  veiy  slight  causes.    See  Bone,  Diseases  of. 

FBAMBCBSIA  {framhoiie,  a  strawberry).— 
Synon.  :  Yaws ;  Fr.  and  Ger.  Pian, 

DEFmiTTON. — Frambcesia  consists  of  an  erup- 
tion of  yellowish  or  reddish-yelloiv  tubercles; 
which  gradually  develop  into  a  moist  exuding 
fungus  without  constitutional  symptoms,  or  with 
such  only  as  result  from  ulceration  and  prolonged 
discharge,  namely,  debility  and  prostration. 

MiwLOGt. — This  disease  is  peculiar  to  the 
African  race,  both  in  thdir  native  country  and 
in  the  West  Indies.  Yaws  are  epidemic;  they 
are  also  Contagious  by  actual  contact,  and  conse- 
quently inoculable.  The  period  of  incubation  o< 
the  poison  ranges  from  three  to  ten  weeks,  and, 
except  in  rare  instances,  the  disease  occurs  oniT 
once  in  a  lifetime. 
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S-yMTTOKS.— The  tubercles  begin  ynth  little.or 
no  hypertemia,  and  range  in  size  between  that  of 
a  pin's  head  and  a  prominent  mass  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Some  subside ■vrithout  piercing 
the  cuticle,  and  disappear  Tfithout  causing  dis- 
organisation of  the  skin.  When  the  cuticle 
impenetrated,  the  tubercles  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fungous  mass  of  spheroidal  figure, 
yellowish  or  pinkish  in  colour,  and  moistened 
with  a  dirty-yellow,  fcetid  secretion.  At  a 
later  period  the  fungus  shrinks  in  size,  and  is 
converted  into  a  yellow  and  brownish  scab  ;  at 
other  times  the  ulceration  extends  deeply  and 
widely  into  the  tissues.  The  subsidence  of  the 
eruption  is  succeeded  by  a  pigmented  stain,  and 
the  healing  of  the  ulcers  by  a  pigmentary  cicatrix. 

The  eruption  selects  by  preference  as  the  seat 
of  its  development,  the  face  and  neck,  the  limbs, 
the  feet,  and  the  genital  region,  and  is  frequently 
found  around  the  mouth,  the  apertures  of  the 
nostrils,  the  eyelids  and  the  anus,  where  it  is 
'  apt  to  present  a  thick  fringe  of  tubercles  or  a 
broad  prominent  band  or  ridge. 

CocBSB  iND  TERMiJfATiONS. — Tho  ordinary 
duration  of  framboesia  extends  from  two  to  four 
months,  but  frequently  this  period  is  prolonged 
to  one  or  several  years.  When  it  is  irregular  in 
its  development  the  constitution  is  apt  to  suffer, 
ulcers  form  around  the  joints,  the  joints  swell, 
the  discharge  from  the  ulcers  is  excessive,'  the  ex- 
halations of  the  body  are  highly  offensive,  and 
the  patient  is  crippled  for  life,  or  in  some  in- 
stances relieved  only  by  death. 

Tbbatment. — The  treatment  of  yaws,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  consists  in  cleanliness, 
generous  diet,  the  local  use  of  carbolic  acid 
lotions  and  diluted  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment ; 
and  the  employment  of  constitutional  remedies, 
of  which  the  most  useful  are  mercury,  with  sar- 
■aparUla  or  a  decoction  of  the  woods,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  tonics.  Ebasmus  Wilsok. 

PRAKTCB,  South  of, — The  eastern  part 
(Mediterranean  Coast)  is  dry  and  bracing,  with  a 
very  dear  atmosphere.  The  chief  resorts  in  it 
are  Cannes,  Mentonb,  HTiiBES,  and  Nice.  The 
western  part  is  moist  and  mild  but  variable,  the 
principal  places  in  it  being.  Aecachon ,  Biabeixz, 
and  Pau.  See  Climaie,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

PBAlTZEIirSBAD,  in  ^Austria.— Alkaline 
sulphated  waters.    See  Miwebal  Watees. 

PBECKLES.— SvKON.:  Lentigines;  lenti- 
eulte;  Fv.  ephelides;  Gei,  Sommersprossen,  Somr- 
merfleeien.—A  freckle  is  a  pigmentary  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  which  has  received  its  Latin  or 
technical  name  from  a  resemblance  in  colour, 
figure,  and  size  to  a  lentil.  It  varies  in  tint  from 
yellow  to  olive,  from  brown  to  black ;  and  is  met 
with  oh  the  exposed  parts  of  the  skin,  particu- 
larly the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  and  occasionally 
on  the  covered  parts  of  the  body  ('cold  freckles'). 
It  is  usually  found  in  children  and  women  in  whom 
the  skin  is  sensitive  and  delicate,  and  has  ob- 
tained its  German  synonyms  from  its  greater 
frequency  in  the  summer  season.  See  Piomenta- 
noN,  Disorders  of.  Ebasmds  Wilson. 

FBEMISSBMEM-T  OATAIKE  (fremisse- 
ment,  purring;    cataire,  connected  with   a  cat). 
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A  physical  sign  felt  on  applying  the  hand  over 
the  region  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels  in  certain 
morbid  conditions  ;  and  compared  to  the  sensa- 
tion conveyed  to  the  hand  by  the  purring  ofacat, 
This  sign  is  more  commonly  known  as '  thrill '  or 
'  purring  tremor.'    See  PnysiCAi.  Examination. 

rKEMITUS  (fremitus,  a  loud  noise).^A 
group  of  physical  signs,  elicited  by  placing 
the  hand  over  the  respiratory  organs,  while 
the  patient  speaks  {vooal  fremiius),  or  coughs 
(tmsive  fremitus) ;  or  in  certain  morbid  condi- 
tions when  the  patient  simply  breathes  {rhm- 
chal,  and  friction -fremitiis).  A  fremitus 
may  sometimes  also  be  felt  over  the  cardiac 
region  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  when  the  surfaces  of  the  pericardium'  are 
much  roughened.  Another  form  of  fremitus  is 
a  peculiar  sensation  called  hydatid  fremitus, 
which  may  be  elicited  by  a  special  mode  of  per- 
cussion over  hydatid  tumours  in  some  cases.  See 
Physical  Examination. 

FRICTIOKT.— Stnon.  :  Eubbing;  Fr.  Fric- 
tion; &er.  Beibung. 

Depinition.'— By  friction  we  mean  surface- 
rubbing,  as  distinguished  from  shampooing,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  medical  rubbing,  a  process 
of  manipulation  by  which  deep  pressure  is  made 
upon  the  muscles. 

Applications  and  Uses. — Erietion  is  usefully 
employed  over  the  surface  of  a  limb,  or  the  trunk, 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  especially  useful 
when  the  circulation  is  enfeebled,  either  by  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  cold,  amounting  when  in  a 
severe  degree  tofrost-bite.or  in  cases  of  paralysis. 
The  effect  is  still  further  increased  by  the  use  of 
various  stimulating  liniments  and  embrocations, 
more  especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  excite  a 
certain  amount  of  counter-irritation  over  a  large 
cutaneous  surface  for  the  relief  of  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  internal  organs. 

Another  object  with  which  friction  is  largely 
employed  in  medicine,  is  to  facilitate  the  ab- 
sorption and  introduction  into  the  system  of 
various  remedial  agents  applied  externally, 
instead  of  being  administered  internally  by  the 
stomach.  By  this  means  gastric  irritation  and 
disturbance  are  avoided,  and  the  effects  of  the 
remedies  upon  the  system  can  be  more  closely 
watched  and  regulated.  In  this  way  mercury 
is  frequently  introduced  into  the  system  by  the 
process  commonly  spoken  of  as  rubbing  in,  and 
salivation  can  be  more  easily  avoided  or  checked 
at  its  commencement  than  when  mercury  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth.  The  part  of  the  body 
selected  for  this  purpose- is  that  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  up  to  the  groin,  and  mercury, 
rubbed  in,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  every  night 
and  morning,  will  generally  affect  the  system  in 
a  few  days. 

Another  instance  of  friction  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fattening  of  children  by  the  process  of  rub- 
bing in  oil — fresh  neat's-foot  oil  is  the  best — 
every  night  and  morning,  over  the  chest,  abdo- 
men/ arms,  and  thighs.  Emaciated  children 
thus  treated  gain  in  weight  by  the  absorption 
of  the  oil ;  and  not  only  do  they  fatten,  but 
their  general  nutrition  and  health  are  im- 
proved, often  with  the  diminution  of  glandular 
swellings  and  the  disappearance  of  coughs,  so 
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QiBt,  there  is  some  ground  for,  the  belief  in  the 
enrative  influence  of  this  method  of  medication 
in  incipient  phthisis.  William  Adams. 

PBIOTIOIT-FBEMITTTS.— The,  form  of 
fremitus  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of 
surfaces  roughened  by  Tarious  morbid  conditions, 
as  of  the  pleura  in  breathing,  or  of  the  pericar- 
dium from  the  movements  of  the  heart.  See 
Fhemitus,  and  Physical  ExAMiNATiotr. 

FKICTIOH'-SO'tTiro.— A  physical  sign, 
heard  on  auscultation,  and  due  to  the  rubbing 
against  each  other  of  serous  surfaces  that  have 
lost  their  natural  smoothness  and  moistness  from 
any  cause.     See  Physical  ExAMUiATioif. 

FRIEDRICH  SHALL,  in  Germany. — Sul- 
phated  waters.     See  Mutebal  Waters. 

FBOST-BITB. — A  local  effect  of  extreme 
cold  upon  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  See 
Cold,  Effects  of  Extreme  or  Severe. 

PTTMIGATIOW  (fiimigo,  I  smother). 

DBPiNiTioif. — This  is  a  mode  of  employing 
certain  medicinal  agents  which  are  capable  of 
being  volatilised  by  heat,  the  vapour  being  then 
allowed  to  escape  into  an  apartment,  or  to  come 
in  contact  with  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
objects,  for  purposes  of  disinfection  (see  Disin- 
fection) ;  or  being  allowed  to  act  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  as  a  whole,  or  upon  certain  parts 
of  it,  for  therapeutic  purposes,  either  local  or 
general,  on  being  abeorbfd.  The  chief  agents 
which  are  thus  used  are  sulphur  and  mercury. 

MoDB  OF  Application  and  Uses. — The  mode 
of  using  sulphur  as  a  disinfectant  will  be  found 
sufficiently  explained  under  the  article  Disinfec- 
tion. The  vapour  may  also  be  brought  with  a 
therapeutic  object  into  contact  with  the  body  or 
any  part  of  it  in  the  dry  state,  the  sulphur  being 
burnt  in  a  suitable  apparatus.  As  a  general 
application  it  is  used  for  the  cure  of  itch ;  as 
a  local  application  in  diseases  of  the  throat,  and 
various  other  affections. 

Mercurial  fumigation  is  now  commonly  effected 
by  means  of  the  moist  mercurial  vapour  bath,  in 
which  the  skin  is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  mer- 
cury volatilized  by  heat  and  mixed  with  steam, 
in  a  suitable  apparatus.  This  process  is  more 
effectual  than  dry  fumigation,  for  the  moistened 
skin  is  more  capable  of  receiving  and  absorbing 
the  mercurial  vapour  which  settles  upon  it.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  produce  profuse  perspiration, 
as  this  exhausts  the  patient,  and  washes  the 
mercurial  film  from  the  body. 

Various  preparations  of  mercury  have  been 
tried,  but  by  far  the  best  is  calomel  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Lee,  which  is  capable  of  being 
more  completely  volatilized  than  any  other  form 
and  with  a  less  degree  of  heat,  whilst  the  amount 
administered  is  more  accurately  known.  The 
quantity  used  for  each  bath  may  be  varied  from 
10  to  30  grains,  and  given  daily  or  at  such  inter- 
nals as  circumstances  indicate.  The  body  should 
be  protected  from  cold  after  leaving  the  bath, 
ncd  night  is  the  best  time  for  its  use.  as  the 
patient  c»n  then  go  to  bed  enveloped  in  the 
doak  or  blanket  which  has  been  employed  in 
the  process,  and  upon  which  much  of  the  vappur 
has  collected.    Salivation  is  readily  and  often 
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quickly  produced  by  this  method,  so  that  the 
gums  must  be  carefiilly  watched  and  the  doae 
regulated.  The  time  ordinarily  required  for 
the  bath  is  about  20  minutes,  but  if  headache 
or  lassitude  be  caused,  it  must  not  he  so  pro- 
lon°:ed. 

The  advantages  of  this  practice  are  that  mer- 
cury can  be  introduced  into  the  system  without 
giving  rise  to  the  intestinal  derangements,  loss 
of  appetite,  &c.,  which  its  exhibition  by  the 
mouth  sometimes  occasions,  and  its  direct  action 
upon  the  skin  often  appears  to  be  of  service, 
There  is,  however,  the  disadvantage  that  in  some 
cases  the  mercurial  fumes  may  cause  a  syphilitic 
eruption  to  inflame  and  spread. 

Mercurial  fumigation  has  been  employed  for 
primary  syphilis,  but  it  answers  best  in  the 
secondary  stage  of  the  disease,  and  especially 
for  the  i;y  eruptions.  Sometimes  it  is  useful  for 
the  tertiary  manifestations  which  resist  iodide  of 
potassium,  but  it  should  be  tried  very  cautiously 
in  these  cases. 

In  certain  cases  where,  from  feeble  health  or 
other  causes,  it  is  not  advisable  to  influence  the 
system  with  mercury,  the  calomel  vapour  may 
be  directed  upon  some  local  parts,  such  as  an 
ulcerated  spot.  This  local  application  has  been 
found  serviceable  in  treating  intractable  sores  in 
advanced  syphilis,  in  severe  and  obstinate  ulcera- 
tion of  the  throat,  and  in  some  other  conditions, 
Geo.  G.  Gasooten, 

PUN CTIOWAL  DISEASES.— A  class  of 
diseases  in  which  an  anatomical  change  cannot 
be  detected  to  account  for  their  presence.  See 
DiSEASB,  Classification  of, 

FUKGI,  Diseases  due  to.  See  Parasites, 
Diseases  from ;  and  Mushbooms,  Poisoning  by, 

PUITGOID '  (^fangus,  a  mushroom). — ^A  term 
applied  to  superficial  granulations  and  morbid 
growths,  especially  those  of  a  malignant  nature, 
when  they  sprout  rapidly  and  assume  an  appear- 
ance somewhat  like  a  mushroom.  See  Canceb, 
and  Ulcebation. 

FUNGUS -DISEASE  OP  INDIA.— 
Synon.  :  Madura  Foot,  Mycetoma ;  Morbm  tvr 
berculosus  pedis  ;  Fr.  Degenerescence  endemique 
des  OS  dM  pied  •  Pineal. 

Definition. — A  diseased  condition  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  occurring  in  India,  characterised 
by  enlargement  and  distortion  of  the  affected 
extremity,  due  to  thickening  of  the  cutaneous 
tissues,  with  degeneration  and  subsequent  frac- 
ture of  the  osseous  structures.  Two  forms  of 
the  malady  are  described— one,  the  pale  or 
ochroid  form,  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
minute  globular  fatty  particles  like  fish-roe, 
and,  though  very  rarely,  by  the  existence  of 
minute  pink  concretions  not  unlike  red-pepper 
granules  ;  the  other,  the  melanoid  or  dark  form, 
characterised  by  the  existence  of  black  or  dark 
brown  masses,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  grain  of  gunpowder  to  a  walnut,  and  composed 
of  fungoid  filaments,  cells,  and  pigmentary  de- 
posit. 

Dbscbiption. — This  remarkable  disease  of  th« 
extremities  does  not  appear  to  have  bean  ob- 
served hitherto  beyond  the  limits  of  Hindoatant 


and  has  rarely  been  seen  to  affect  any  but  the 
natives  of  that  country.    No  case  of  a  European 
or  half-caste  has  been  recorded  as  suffering  from 
a  typical  form  of  the  malady.  The  foot  has  been 
observed  to  be  affected  more  often  than  the 
hand ;  hence  it  was  common  formerly  to  find  the 
malady  referred  to  as  one  peculiar  to  the  foot. 
It  has  been  recognised  as  a  distinctive  disease 
in  India  for  morA  than  thirty  years,  and  was 
described  by  Goodfrey,  of  Madras,  in  the  Laruiist 
:n  1846,  and  by  Eyre  in  the  Indian  Annals  of 
Medical  Boiente  in  1860.    It  is  to  Dr.  Vandyke 
Carter,  however,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
what  is  known  of  the  malady,  clinically  and 
pathologically,  and  his  writings  date  as  far  back 
as  1860.    His  recently  published  memoir  on  the 
disease'  {Mycetoma,  or  the   Fungm  Disease  of 
India,  1874)  contains  a  summary  of  all  that  had 
been  written  regarding  it  up  to  the  period  of 
publication.'  The  foot  or  hand  affected  with  the 
disease  presents  appearances  not  unlike  what 
are  observed  in  some  of  the  forms  of  caries — 
especially  those  of  scrofulous  origin.     When  it 
is  the  foot  that  is  affected,  it  is  found  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  in  circumference,  the  enlarge- 
ment seldom  extending  far  beyond  the  ankle; 
the  foot  is  prone  to  run  in  a  line  with  the  leg,  and 
may  be  everted  or  inverted.    It  is  not,  however. 
In  the  aspect  presented  by  the  limb  that  the 
leading  peculiarity  consists,  but  in  the  character 
of  the  discharges  from  the  sinuses,  the  openings 
of  which  are  scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
affected  tissue.     It  is  this  peculiarity  which  led 
Dr.  Carter  to  separate  the  disease  into  two  forms, 
(1)  the  'pale'or'ochroid,'  the  discharge  of  which 
consists  of  whitish-yellow  roe-like  '  bodies   of 
about  the  size  of  millet-seed ;  and  (2)  the  '  dark ' 
or  '  melanoid,'  so  called  from  the  dark  brown  or 
even  black    granular    bodies    that   constantly 
escape  through  the  sinuses;  not  unlike  grains  of 
coarse  gunpowder.     The  first  form  may  be  said 
to  present  two  or  three  varieties,  according  to 
the  modified  character  of  the  discharges :  diese 
will  be  referred  to  more  definitely  farther  on. 
The  malady  would  appear  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  more  west- 
erly'and  north-westerly  parts  of  India  than  in 
Bengal  proper.     This,  however,  seems  to  apply 
more  especially  to  the  dark  variety ;  for,  whilst 
no  well-authenticated  case  of  this  form  has  been 
recorded  as  having  manifestly  originated  in  the 
last-named  province,  cases  of  the  pale  variety  are 
not  unfrequent.   So  far  as  the  foot  is  concerned, 
the  pale  form  is  manifestly  the  one  most  com- 
monly met  with  all  over  India,  at  least,  if  any 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that 
whilst  the  writers  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  two  or  three  hands  affected  with  the 

*  BiBL :  Carter,  H.  V.  Tra7U.  Med,  A  Phya.  Soc.  o/Sombay, 
1860-63.  Tram.  Ptilh.  Sou.  of  London,  vol.  xxiv.  1878.  On 
I  Mycetoma,or  the  Fungus-dUecue  tjf' India, 'hoaAon,  1874. 
Carter,  H.  J.  Ann.  aid  Mag.  Nat.  HUt. ;  vol.  ix.  1862.  Jour- 
nal Linn.  Soe.  vol.  viii.  1865.  Berkeley,  Inlell.  Obierv.  No. 
Jt..  Noyember,  1862.  Journal  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  viii.  p.  135, 
1866.  Quart.  Journal  Micr.  Sc.,  New  Series,  vol.  xiv. 
1874.  ira(lire,N0Telnber9, 1876.  Btistowe,  Tram.  Path. 
Boc.,  vol,  xxii.  1871.  Hopg  — ,  Monthly  Micr.  Journal, 
Augnst,  1871.  March.  1872.  Lewis  and  Canningham 
Eleventh  Ann,  Report  of  Sanitary  CommLtBioner  with  the 
Govommcnt  ot  India.  1675.  Indian  AnmaU  of  Med.  Sc  , 
Vol.  xvHi.  1876  (Eeprlnt).  Tilbury  Fox  and  Farquhar, 
Wi  eer(ai»  Endemic  Skin  and  other  OUeasea  <^  India,  &o., 
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dark  varifety,  they  have  not  soon  one  affected 
with  the  pale ;  nor  can  they  find  any  account  of 
such  a  case  having  been  witnessed.  The  distor- 
tion of  the  hand  affected  in  this  manner  is  very 
peculiar— it  is  shortened  and  thickened,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus, 
and  the  (jonsequent  irregular  tension  of  the  ex- 
tensor and  flexor  tendons. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. —  On  laying  open 
a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  disease,  the 
bones  are  found  to  be  extremely  softened,  so 
that  they  can  readily  be  divided  by  means  of  a 
common  knife.  The  interior  of  the  hand  or  foot 
is  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  series  of  sharply 
defined  cavities,  some  quite  isolated,  but  the 
majority  communicating  with  one  another  and 
with  the  exterior  by  a  series  of  complex  channels 
or  sinuses  containing  glairy  fluid  and  solid  con- 
cretions in  various  proportions.  Both  ewities 
and  channels  are  lined  by  a  dense,  glistening 
membrane  composed  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissue.  The  surrounding  tissues  are  generally 
in  a  very  fatty  condition,  and,  where  the  disease 
is  of  long  standing,  are  more  or  less  completely 
blended  into  an  indistinguishable  mass.  So  far 
a  common  description  is  applicable  to  both  forms 
of  the  disease ;  but  on  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  contents  of  the  cavities,  great 
differences  present  themselves. 

Pale  Form. — The  pale  or  ochroid  form  is  capable 
of  subdivision  into  several  varieties,  according  to 
the  nature  of  its  morbid  products.  In  the  com- 
monest and  most  characteristic  variety  the  cavi- 
ties and  channels  contain  masses  of  spherical 
bodies  like  fish-roc,  of  a  pinkish-yellow  or  white 
colour,  surrounded  by  gelatinous  glairy  matter. 
In  certain  cases,  however,  the  roe-like  bodies 
are  almost  or  entirely  absent,  and  the  gelatinous 
matter  and  liquid  oil  are  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  tissues.  In  a  third  and  very 
rare  variety  the  section  looks  as  though  be- 
sprinkled with  grains  of  red-pepper,  from  the 
presence  of  innumerable  minute  concretions  of 
a  bright  red  hue. 

Dark  Form. — The  appearances  presented  in  the 
dark  form  of  the  disease  are  strikingly  different. 
Here,  in  place  of  the  roe-like  bodies  of  the  previous 
form,  the  cavities  and  channels  contain  masses  of 
a  dark  brown  or  black  colour.  These  masses  vary 
greatly  in  size,  some  not  being  larger  than  the  nor- 
mal fat-lobules  surrounding  them,  others  attaining 
to  the  size  of  a  small  orange.  The  larger  masses 
greatly  exceed  any  of  the  roe-like  masses  of  the 
pale  variety  in  size,  and  their  consistence  is  also 
much  firmer  than  that  of  the  latter.  They  are 
tuberculated  on  the  surface,  and  closely  resemble 
trufiles  in  appearance.  On  section,  they  present 
a  more  or  less  distinctly  radiating  structure,  and 
the  inferior  is  generally  somewhat  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  tuberculated  exterior  coating.  In 
some  cases  they  are  tightly  fitted  into  the  cavi- 
ties in  which  they  lie,  but  in  others  they  lie 
loose  and  are  surrounded  by  a  certain  amount  of 
gelatinous  matter.  The  amount  of  the  lalter 
present  is,  however,  much  less  than  in  the  pale 
form. 

The  masses  of  morbid  material  in  both  forms 
are  primarily  situated  in  spaces  normally 
abounding  in  fat.  Long  series  of  them  aro 
frequently  interpolated  among  the  loculi  in  the 
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subcutaneous  tisBue,  between' healthy  fet-lobnles ; 
othors  occupy  the  interioT  of  the  bones ;  and  a 
third  series  are  developed  in  the  pads  of  fat 
lying  around  muscles  and  tendons.  The  niuscles 
and  tendons  in  such  cases  may  frequently  be 
found  quite  intact,  although  surrounded  by 
masses  of  the  morbid  material.  Du§  to  this 
persistence,  fracture  and  crushing  of  the  softened; 
bones  often  occurs,  and  it  is  on  tiis  that  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  affected  part  is  in  many  cases 
in  great  measiire  dependent, 

Minuie  characters  of  the  morbid  produota. — The 
roe-like  particles  are  composed  of  a  nucleus  of 
granular,  waxy  consistence,  surrounded  by  a 
fringe  of  radiating  crystals.  They  appear  to  be 
almost  entirely  composed  of  fatty  matter,  and  no 
traces  of  the  presence  of  parasitic  organisms  of 
any  kind  can  be  detected  in  them.  The  bright 
red  particles  occurring  in  certain  cases  of  the 
ocbroid  form  are  concretions,  consisting  iu  great 
part  of  phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  contain- 
ing a  considerable  proportion  of  iron.  The  dark 
masses  present  in  the  other  form  of  the  disease 
are  of  much  more  complex  structure.  In  all,  or 
almost  all,  cases  they  contain  septate  fungoid 
filaments  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  These 
are  sometimes  diificult  to  distinguish,  but  may 
generally  be  detected  by  allowing  portions  of  the 
material  to  soak  for  some  days  in  liquor  potassse. 
The  proportion  which  the  filaments  bear  to  the 
entire  mass  when  thus  separated,  is  in  any  case 
very  small,  and  in  some  cases  extremely  so,  for 
on  the  completion  of  the  soaking  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  colourless  flocculi,  consisting  of 
masses  of  branched  filaments  mixed  with  empty 
cyst-like  cells,  is  left  behind  in  the  fluid.  The 
latter  has  assumed  a  brown  colour  from  the  solu- 
tion of  the  dark  mass.  The  filaments  and  cysts 
[see  the  accompanying  figure)  in  so  far  as  tests 


Rg.  51.— Fungoid  Filaments  and  Capsnles  obtained  after 
prolonged  maceration  of  the  black  substance  in  caustic 
potash.     X  SCO. 

have  yet  determined,  are  indistinguishable  from 
undoubted  fungal  elements.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
quite  empty,  and  show  no  signs  of  growth,  or 
indeed  of  life.  The  basis  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  In  some 
instances  it  is  soft  and  contains  much  oily  matter, 
but  m  the  more  advanced  cases  this  is  almost 
absent.  It  is  then  only  soluble  by  means  of 
alkalis.  The  ash  consists  mainly  of  calcium 
phosphate  and  is  red,  due  to  the  presence  of 
o."5ide  of  iron. 
The  fungoid  filaments  have  never  yet  been 


shown  to  be  capable  of  any  further  development. 
AH  attempts  at  cultivation  have  failed  in  causing 
them  to  assume  any  form  by  which  their  true 
nature  and  relationships  may  be  determined. 
They  have  never  given  any  unequivocal  signs  of 
life  external  to  the  body,  even  •when  exposed  to 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fungi  as 
demonstrated  by  the  developinent  of  various  ex- 
traneous moulds  upon  the  surface  of  the  black 
masses  themselves,,  or  on  the  media  in  which 
they  were  immersed. 

Symptoms. — Dr.  Carter  writes:  '  As  a  rule  the 
local  indications  of  this  disease  are  the  same  for 
all  its  forms ;  for  commonly  it  is  not  possible  to 
discriminate  the  several  varieties  by  simple  in- 
spection or  bare  clinical  history  of  the  case.'  The 
statements  made  by  the  patientSi  as  to  the  mode 
of  origin  and  progress  of  these  complaints  are 
very  various,  but,  taken  generally,  they  seem  to 
imply  that  tlie  symptoms  are  analogous  to  those 
usually  observed  in  deep-seated  disease  of  the 
osseous  and  adjoining  tissues.  Eventually  a 
more  or  less  hard  lump  is  felt  in  the  solo  of  the 
foot  or  palm  of  the  hafld,  or  in  several  places. 
G-enerally ,  one  or  more  abscess-like  formations 
occur,  and' ultimately  several  sinuses  are  estab- 
lished, the  latter,  as  a  rulcvpissenting  a  peculiar 
mamillated  appearance — the ; 'tubercles,'  appa- 
rently, of  earlier  writers.  Along  with  these 
changes,  enlargement  and  distortion  of  the 
affected  member  take  place,  but  unaccompanied 
with  severe  pain.  Discharges  set  in,  more  or 
less  offensive,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jacent degeneration,  and  the  limb  becomes  not 
only  useless,  but  a  burden  to  its  owner.  In  this 
manner  the  sufferer  may  go  on  for  from  one  to 
fifteen  or  more  years,  unless  relief  be  sought  in 
a  surgical  operation. 

Patholooy. — .The  occurrence  of  the  fungoid 
filaments  in'the  products  of  the  dark  variety  of  the 
disease,  has  caused  many  authors  to  regard  them 
as  the  essential  cause  of  it.  There  are,  however, 
good  grounds  for  rejecting  such  a  conclusion,; 
Had  the  dark  form  of  thedisease  been  theonly  one 
with  which  we  were  acquainted,  there  might  have 
been  some  cause  to  regard  it  as  due  to  parasitic 
agency.  When,  however,  we  find  that  the  pale 
form,  whilst  causing  all  the  important  lesions 
present  in  the  other,  shows  a  total  absence  of  all 
fungoid  elements  in  its  products,  we  are  forced  to 
regard  such  elements  as  of  secondar}!  importance. 
The  only  means  of  overcoming  this  objection 
would  be  a  demonstration  that  the  products  of 
the  pale  form  are  due  to  a  degeneration  of  tlie 
blac^  matter,  in  the  course  of  which  the  fungoid 
elen^ents  disappear..  No  such  demonstration  has 
been ,  given,  and,  on  the  contrary;  it  has  been 
shown  that  each  form  is  capable  of  running  an 
entirely  independent  course,  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  the  normal  fat  having  been  traced 
in  the  one  ease  to  the  production  of  the  roe-like 
particles,  and  in  the  other  to  that  of  the  black 
masses  in  which  the  fungoid  elements  are  im- 
bedded. Were  the  pale  form  the  only  one  known 
the  disease  might  be  described  as  a  mere  degene- 
ration of  the  fatty  tissues,  with  the  results  con- 
sequent on  the  presence  of  the  morbid  products 
of  the  process  in  the  surrounding  parts;  but 
this  explanation,  although  so  far  applicable  to 
the  dark  form,  throws  no  light  on  tiie  source  of 
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the  fiingoid  elements.  They  are  present  in  masses 
which  are  entirely  isolated  in  the  tissues,  having 
no  communioation  ■with  one  another  or  with  the 
exterior.  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  passage 
from  one  cavity  to  another — on  the  contrary 
they  are  absolutely  limited  to  the  contents  of  the 
cavities,  the  membranous  walls  of  the  latter  and 
the  intervening  tissues  never  shoWlBg  any  traces 
of  a  spreading  mycelium,  or  of  afly  other  fungal 
elements. 

Assuming  the  filaments  to  be  of  undoubted 
fongal'  origin;  the  facts  point  rather  to  their 
simultaneous  and  independent  development  in 
multiplecentres,  than  to' their  spread  from  one 
to  another.  The  fact  of  the  necessity  of  a  suit- 
able soil  or  nidus,  in  Addition  to  the  mere  pre- 
tence of  germs,  in  order  to  secure  the  development 
of  brgsdnisms,  is  generally  accepted.  That  germs 
of  most  various  kinds  must  constantly  be  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  is  a  self-evident  fact. 
Putting  theit'introduction  by  means  of  the  lungs 
out  of  the  question,  their  constant  introduction 
from  the  intestinal  canal  can  hardly'be  denied. 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  intestinal  con- 
tents abound  in  vegetable  organisms — spores, 
bacteria,  &o. — in  a  living  condition.  As  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact  that  solid  particles  of  inbrganid 
matter  of  far  larger  size  than  many  of  these 
germs  can  enter  the  circulation,  it  can  hardly  be 
di^nied  that  the  lattei:  may,  and  indeed  must, 
enter  also.  So  long  as  such  bodies  do  not  meet 
with  conditions  favourable  to  development,  they 
are  no  doubt  destroyed  and  utilised  by-  the  living 
matter  of  the  blood  and  other  tissues.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  deposited  in  a  medium  fa vouirable 
to  them,  they  will  grow  and  undergo  such  de- 
velopment as  they  are  capable  of.  The  morbid 
products  of  the  disease  here  described  are  practi- 
cally dead  material,  external  and  extraneous  to 
the  body,  and  it  has  been  experimentally  demon- 
strated thslt  when  removed  from  the  body  they 
form  a  basis  capable  of  supporting  the  growth  of 
fungal  organisms.    Giveti  these  two  conditions 
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— the  constant  presence  of  germs  in  the  circulation, 
and  the  possession  of  a  suitable  soil  for  fungi — 
and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  prespnce 
of  fungal  elements  in  the  latter  appears  in  great 
part  to  disappear; 

Peoqnosis.— Both  fottris  of  the  disease  run 
a  very  chronic  course,  and  often  without  very 
materially  affecting  the  general  health  of  the 
patient ;  in  some  cases,  however,  great  emaciation 
accompanies  the  disease.  With  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  malady,  it  may  be  stated  that 
cases  have  been  recorded  as  having  existed  for 
various  periods  up  to  twenty-six  and  thirty  years. 

TBBA.TMBNT.-r-Ther6  are  no  instances  recorded 
of  a  spontaneous  cure  having  been  effected,  nor 
have  remedial  applications  proved  of  material 
permanent  value  in  either  form  of  the  disease. 
Bemoval  of  all  the  diseased  tissue,  by  amputation 
of  the  affectfed  extremity,  is  the  only  remedy 
which  meets  with  general  approval.  The  subse- 
quent treatment  resolves  itself  into  that  pf  an 
ordinary  surgical  dperation. 

D.  D.  Cunningham. 
T.  E.  Lewis. 

FtnsraTJS  H^MATODES  {fwngua,  a 
mushroom ;  atna,  blood,  and  elSos,  like). — A 
synonym  for  soft  malignant  growths,  which  are 
exuberant  and  highly  vascular,  and  therefore 
peculiarly  lia,ble  to  bleed.'     See  Canoeb,  and 

TUMOUES. 

.  FTIBI'trB.— Stnos.  :  Scurf,  Dandruff.— A 
branlike  desquamation  of  the  skin,  met  with  in 
several  cutaneous  diseases,  more  especially  pity-, 
riasis,  psoriasis,  and  ichthyosis.  See  Skin,  Dis- 
eases of.  y 

PTJBPTIBACEO0S  {furfw,  bran).— A  term 
applied  to  a  condition  in  which  the  epidermis  is 
shed  in  the  form  of  bran-like  scales.  SceFuuFnu. 

PtrnTTNOULtrS  {fervio,!  boil) A  synonym 

for  boil.    See  Bon.. 


a 


GADFIi'S'.— The  popular  name  for  a  genus 
tf  insects  ■whose  larvae  infest  man  and  the  lower 
animals.    See  CEsteus. 

GALACTAGOG-TTES  (ydAa,  miUc,  and  &ya, 
1  move). 

DEFismoN.-i-Agencies  which  increase  the  se- 
cretion of  the  mammary  gland;. , 

Enumehation. — The  most  common  galacta- 
gogues  are :— Mental  Emotions ;  local  Nervous 
Stimulation ;  Warmth  ;.good  Food ;  Alcohol ;  Ja- 
borandi  j,  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  Castor  Oil  plant : 
Tonics;  and  Electricity. 

Action.— When  we  consider  how  powerfully 
mental  processes  may  affect  the  activity  of  nerves 
supplying  the  sepreting  structure  of  glands,  we 


can  understand  how  these  may  influence  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  as  of  the  sweat,  the  saliva,  and  the 
tears.  The  maternal  feelings  of  joy,  as  well  as  the 
reflex  stimulation  of  the  infant's  lips,  act  most 
rapidly  in  developing  the  functions  of  the  breast. 
Warmth  and  good  diet  also  play  their  part  in  the 
process.  Alcohol  in  the  form  of  malt  liquors,  or 
malt-extract,  is  a  useful  adjunct ;  and  so  are  siich 
tonics  as  iron,  which  counteract  in  some  measure 
the  severe  drain  on  the  constitutional  resources. 
Little  use  has  yet  been  made  in  actual  practice 
of  those  drugs  which  are  specially  credited  with 
galaotagogue  properties;  but  we  are  told  on 
good  authority  that  a  poultice  made  of  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  castOT- oil  plant,  aided  by  teaspoon- 
ful  doses  of  a  fluid  extract  prepared  from  the 
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game,  have  a  markedly  stimulating  influence  on 
the  mammary  secretion.  Belladonna  is  wel] 
inown  to  dry  up  the  milk;  and  jaborandi,  which 
is  its  antagonist  in  so  many  respects,  has  been 
shown  to  have  here  also  a  directly  opposite  effect, 
and  to  be  a  drug  of  which  further  use  may  yet 
be  made  when  we  wish  to  excite  or  re- establish 
the  proper  functions  of  the  mammary  gland. 

BOBEBT  FaBQUHAB!iON. 

GALAOTIDEOSIS  {yi\a,  milk,  and  iSpScs, 
perspiration). — A  term  signifying  milky  perspi- 
ration.   See  Pbhspieation,  Disorders  of. 

GAXiACTOKRECBA  (7a\a,  milk,  and  ^ea, 
I  flow). — An  excessive  flow  of  milk.  See  Lac- 
TATioN,  Disorders  of. 

GAIiIi-BLADDBE  AND  GALL-DUCTS, 
Diseases  of. — ^These  affections  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Catarrh  of  the  Bile-passages. — This  dis- 
ease very  rarely  gives  opportunities  for  examin- 
ation after  death.  At  the  time  after  death  that 
it  is  customary  to  make  post-mortem  examin- 
ations in  this  country,  all  redness  of  the  duct 
has  usually  disappeared ;  and  there  are  left  only 
swelling  and  pallor  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  covered  with  a  tenacious  glassy 
or  purulent  secretion.  By  this  swelling  and 
secretion,  the  bore  of  the  duct  is  often  greatly 
narrowed ;  and  it  can  be  seen  that  no  bile  has 
passed  over  it  for  some  days,  as  all  colour  has 
disappeared  from  the  affected  part  of  the  tube. 
In  judging  of  this,  however,  no  pressure  must 
have  been  made  upon  the  gall-bladder  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  examination.  These 
appearances  are  most  pronounced  in  the  common 
duct  and  the  gall-bladder ;  they  are  gradually 
lost  in  the  hepatic  duct  and  its  branches  in  the 
liver.  The  process  seems  most  intense  at  the 
duodenal  end  of  the  gall-duct,  and  the  orifice  of 
the  papilla  itself  is  often  found  plugged  by  mucus, 
an  appearance  which  certainly  favours  the  notion 
that  the  catarrh  is  propagated  from  the  stomach 
and  duodenum.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  com- 
monest source  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts. 
It  is  also  seen  in  nutmeg-liver  and  cirrhosis; 
and  a  tendency  to  chronic  catarrh  is  set  up  by 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ducts,  such 
as  gall-.'itones. 

SiMPTOMS. — Jaundice  is  often  the  first  symp- 
tom which  draws  the  attention  of  the  patient  to 
his  health  in  a  case  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts, 
although  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  this  is 
preceded  by  symptoms  of  gastric  disorder,  such 
as  vomiting  or  sense  of  sickness,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  furrrd  tongue ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  diar- 
rhoea. The  jaundice  lasts  about  three  weeks, 
sometimes  as  much  as  six  or  eight  weeks.  After 
this,  suspicion  should  be  aroused  whether  some- 
thing more  than  a  simple  catarrh  be  not  present. 

DiAOKosis. — The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the 
absence  of  any  physical  signs  indicating  organic 
change  in  the  liver;  and  on  the  presence 
of  gastric  symptoms.  Thus  nearly  all  cases 
of  simple  jaundice  are  diagnosticated  by  some 
A  tu°'*°'  »s  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts. 
As  the  greater  number  of  the  patients  recover, 
very  few  opportunities  are  given  for  verifying 
this  diagnosis;  but  in  those  which  have  be™ 
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examined,  plugs  of  mucus  in  the  ducts  have  not 
un&equently  been  found.     The  catarrh  caused 
by  gall-stones  is  lost  in  the  jaundice  and  pain 
asi^ociated  therewith. 

Teeatmbnt. — The  treatment  should  at  first 
be  directed  to  the  gastric  symptoms,  beginning 
with  a  purgative,  followed  by  a  course  of  effe> 
vescing  alkaline  medicines,  and  restricted  diet. 
Later  on,  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  taken 
before  meals  is  often  very  useful. 

2.  Infiamma^on  and  its  Besults. — In  some 
cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  and  in  other 
typaoid  states,  the  gall-ducts  and  gail-bladder 
become  ulcerated,  or  filled  with  purulent  fluid,  or 
covered  with  croupous  exudation.  The  same  thing 
may  happen  when  gall-stones  are  impacted  in  the 
ducts.  The  gall-ducts  are  sometimes  obliterated 
by  fibrous  bands  passing  over  them.  Sometimes 
they  suffer  a  congenital  obliteration  by  the  over- 
growth of  the  fibrous  tissue  around  them. 

3.  Dilatation. — The  gall-ducts  and  gall- 
bladder become  dilated  wheneyer  there  exists  an 
obstruction,  either  pressing  on  the  ducts  from  the 
outside,  or  formed  within  them.  The  first  result 
is  dilatation  of  the  ducts  behind  the  obstruc- 
tion. ,  The  gall-bladder  becomes  much  dilated, 
often  filled  with  a  thick  green  bile.  If  the 
obstruction  last  long,  the  coloured  part  of  the 
bile  is  absorbed,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  colpui 
less  fluid,  either  vi.scid  or  limpid.  This  fluid 
contains  neither  bile-pigment  nor  bile-acids,  is 
often  albuminous,  and  contains  abundance  of 
mucus.  The  ducts  outside  the  liver  may  be 
enormously  distended.  It  is  common  to  see 
them  as  big  as  the  middle  finger.  Within  the 
liver  they  are  also  dilated,  but  not  to  so  great  a 
degree  ;  and  they  are  more  dilated  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side.  The  dilatation  of  the 
ducts  may  become  cystic,  and  sometimes  monili- 
form.  The  writer  has  always  been  able  to  find 
columnar  epithelium  in  these  dilated  ducts.  In 
some  cases  of,  long-continued  obstruction,  the 
contents  of  the  bile-ducts  become  colourless; 
in  other  cases,  punfleht;  and  small  abscesses 
form  around  the  bile-ducts,  and  open  into  them. 
These  abscesses  may  be  multiple ;  or,  more  com- 
monly, only  a  single  large  one  is  formed.  The 
abscess  or  the  dilated  gall-ducts  may  rupture 
into  the  peritoneum,  and  cause  fatal  peritonitis. 

4.  Cancer. — Primary  cancer  of  the  gall-ducti 
and  gall-bladder  is  sometimes  met  with ;  or  they 
may  be  affected  secondarily. 

5.  Foreign  bodies  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  gall-ducts.  The  most  common  of  aU  are, 
of  course,  gall-stokes.  Much  less  common  are  en- 
tozoa,  such  as  the  Distoma  hepatictim,  hydatUs, 
or  the  two  kinds  of  ascarides. 

Symptoms. — In  all  these  different  morbid 
states,  it  is  usually  only  possible  to  say  at  the 
bedside  that  the  large  bile-ducts  are  obstructed; 
a  more  complete  diagnosis  is  commonly  impos- 
sible. Jaundice  is  an  important  symptom,  as 
without  it  disease  of  the  bile-ducts  cannot  be 
diagnosticated.  It  is  commonly  very  intense, 
the  urine  being  deeply  coloured,  and  the  faces 
quite  colourless.  The  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
if  present,  is  commonly  uniform,  the  surfoce 
being  smooth,  and  the  edges  well-defined.  The 
gall-bladder  may  often  be, felt  at  the  edge  of 
the  right  lobe  as  n  rounded  tumour;  this  » 
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then  a  sure  sign  of  the  obstruction  of  the  gall- 
ducts.  In  simple  diseases  of  the  gall-ducts  there 
is  an  absence  of  splenic  tumour,  or  ascites,  and  of 
other  symptoms  of  portal  obstruction.  In  many 
oases,  hoTreyer,  diseases  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
gall-duets  are  so  intimately  bound  up  together, 
that  they  cannot,  during  life,  be  separated. 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis,  if  simple  catarrh 
of  the  gall-ducts  and  gall-stones  can  be  excluded, 
is  unfavourable. 

Tbbatmbnt. — ^The  treatment  must  be  con- 
ducted on  general  principles. 

6.  Enlargement  of  the  Gall-bladder.— 
The  gall-bladder  cannot  be  felt  in  health  during 
life.  But  it  may  often  readily  enough  oe  made 
out  where  there  exists  any  obstruction  in  the 
common  or  cystic  duct,  so  that  it  becomes  dis- 
tended with  fluid.  It  may  also  be  felt  ■when  the 
walls  become  fibrous  or  calcified,  or  the  seat  of 
Cancer ;  or  when  its  cavity  is  filled  with  gall- 
stones. A  tumour  may  then  be  felt  under  the 
border  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  gall-bladder.  When  filled  with  fluid, 
a  roiinded,  sometimes  oblong,  sometimes  pear- 
shaped  tumour  is  felt ;  in  other  cases  it  has  an 
irregular  shape,  or  a  somewhat  rounded  outline. 
A  greatly-distended  gall-bladder,  has  been  mis- 
taken for  ascites,  and  tapped.  The  diagnosis  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  situation  of  the  sweUing,  and 
even  then  the  distended  gaU-bladder  may  be  mis- 
taken for  hydatid-disease  of  the  liver-substance 
or  of  the  omentum,  or  for  a  tumour  of  a  neigh- 
bouring organ  which  has  pressed  against  the  liver. 
The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  much  increased 
if  the  liver  be  moved  from  its  natural  place, 
for  then  the  position  of  the  gall-bladder  be- 
comes uncertain.  Bamberger  says  he  has  often 
mistaken  a  softened  cancerous  nodule  of  the 
liver  for  a  distended  gaU-bladder.  If  it  be 
certain  that  a  fluctuating  tumour  be  the  gall- 
bladder, and  no  jaundice  be  present,  a  diagnosis 
may  safely  be  made  of  hydrops?  oystidis  felleae, 
or  dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder ;  but  if  jatmdice  be 
pi:esent,  or  if  the  tumour  do  not  fluctuate  but 
appear  solid,  there  are  then  no  definite  rules  for 
diagnosis ;  all  depends  upon  the  surrounding 
facts  of  the  case.  Dropsy  of  the  gaU-bladder 
is  not  a  dangerous  disorder,  and  requires  no 
treatment ;  while  the  p^^jgnosis  and  treatment 
of  the  other  states  depend  entirely  on  their 
respective  causes. 

7.  Perforation. — Perforation  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  of  the  gall-ducts  is  generally  the  re- 
sult of  ulceration,  due  to  gall-stones,  inflamma- 
tion, and  other  causes.  Fatal  peritonitis  ensues  if 
the  perforation  occur  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Frequently,  however,  previous  adhesions  have 
been  formed  between  the  biliary  reservoir  op 
duct,  and  Ihe  neighkouring  organs  or  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  and  the  result  of  this  is — 

'  8. ,  Biliary  Fistula.--This  may  exist  between 
the  gall-bladder  or  gall-ducts  apd  the  surface  of 
the  body,  the  stomach,  colon,  or  duodenum.  Very 
rarely  gall-stones  find  their  way  into  the  urinary 
traot.  J.  WiGKEAM  Leqo. 

GALL-BTOmES.— Ststov.  :  Hepatic   Cal- 
culi; Cholelithiasis;  Fr.  Caleuls  bilimres ;  Ger. 
ffalUnsteine. 
DuscBipTioif, — Gall-stonesare  seen  in  man  and 
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most  of  the  vertebrate  animals,  and  in  some  mol^ 
luscs.  They  are  especially  common  iu  oxen.  They 
are  found  in  the  biliary  passages ;  most  usually 
in  the  gall-bladder,  or  the  cystic  and  common 
duct ;  more  rarely  in  the  hepatic  duct,  and  in  its 
branches  within  the  live*.  They  vary  in  size 
from  fine  gravel  to  concretions  five  inches  long. 
The  largest  are  commonly  single,  and  then  they 
are  rounded  or  oval  in  shape.  The  smaller  calculi 
are  usually  numerous,  being  then  tetrahedral  or 
wedge-shaped,  showing. the  facets  or  plane  sur- 
faces caused  by  mutual  pressure.  They  are  never 
lighter  than  water  when  first  removed  from  the 
body.  Only  after  drying  do  they  float.  Their 
consistence  when  raised  to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the,  body  becomes  much  less,  so  that 
they  can  be'  moulded  by  the  fingers.  Their 
colour  varies  from  white  to  almost  black ;  most 
commonly  it  is  brown. 

Dr.  Thudichum  thinks  that  the  nuclei  of  gall- 
stones are  mostly  formed  of  casts  of  the  hepatic 
ducts.  There  is  rarely  more  than  one  nucleus. 
Its  chemical  composition  is  a  compound  of  lime 
and  bile-pigment,  or  traces  of  mucus  and  phos- 
phatio  earths.'  The  chief  chemicAl  constituent 
of  human  gall-stories  is  oholesterin ;  some  gall- 
stones are  wholly  composed  of  this  substance ; 
most  contain  70  or  80  per  cent.  Other  constitu- 
ents of  gall-stones  are  the  bile-pigments,  either 
by  themselves,  or  in  combination  with  lime. 
Very  small  quantities  of  the  bile-acids  are  found, 
and  these  are  also  in  combination  with  lime.  It 
is'  rare  to  find  gall-stones  withany  large  amounts 
of  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime,  though  the  ash 
()f  nearly  all  gall-stones  shows  a  large  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  product  of  the  combustion. 
Traces  of  copper,  iron,  and  manganese  are  found 
in  nearly  all  gall-stones.  Lime-salts  of  the  fatty 
acids  are  likewise  found. 

JEtiologt. — Age  has  a  very  great  influence 
in  the  production  of  gall-stones ;  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  infancy  and  childhood,  their 
frequency  increases  after  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
they  become  still  more  common  after  thirty. 
Women  are  thought  to  be  more  liable  than  men 
to  gall-stones.  In  cancer  of  tlie  liver,  gall-stones 
are  certainly  very  commonly  found,  while  on  the 
other  hand  in  cirrhosis  they  are  scarcely,  ever 
seen.  Want  of  physical  exercise  and  indulgence 
in  rich  diet  seem  to  favour  their  production. 

PATHOtoOT. — What  is  the  cause  of  the  first 
formation  of  a  gall-stone  ?  It  is  not  simply  con- 
centration of  the  bile,  since  the  cholesterin  and 
pigment  remain  in  solution  so  long  as  the'  bile 
is  unchanged ;  but  the  beginning  of  decompo- 
sition of  the  bile-acids  causes  a  precipitation. 
The  cholesterin  is  likewise  thrown  down  when 
the  reaction  of  the  bile  changes  from  alkaline  to 
acid.  Gorup-Besanez  and  Dr.  Thudichum  have 
kept  bile  several  months,  and  found  the  reaction 
at  the  end  of  that  time  acid^  with  an  abundant 
sediment.  It  is  thus  probable  that  the  retention 
of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  or  gall-ducts  favours 
the  growth  of  these  concretions.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  gall-stones  are  sometimes  dissolved 
spontaneously,  as  erosions  may  sometimes  be 
seen  on  them ;  or  they  may  break  up,  and  thus 
pass  out. 

Symptoms.— Gall-stones  while  still  in  the 
gall-bladder   rarely  give  any  signs  of  their 
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presence.    They  are  frequently  found  in  the  gall- 
bladders of  persons   who  during   life   had  no 
symptoms  ■which  could  be  referred  to  the  lirer. 
It  is  when  they  begin  to  leave  the  gall-bladder, 
and  escape  into  the  cystic  and  common  duct,  that 
symptoms  arise  of  gall-stone'  colic.    They  often 
beg^  with  a  dull  pain  near  the  liver,  with 
vomifing,  rigors,  and  elevation  of  temperature;  or, 
quite  suddenly,  a  severe  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  comes    on,  described  as    shooting, 
stabbing,  burning,  &e.    The  pain  extends  into 
the  epigastrium,  rarely  to  the  left   hypochou- 
drium,  to  the  rjght  shoulder,  and,  according  to 
some,  even  into  the  extremities.    The  pain  is  very 
intense,  and  may  give  rise  to  delirium  and  con- 
vulsions in  nervous  persons,   or  to  hysterical 
attacks  in  women.    Vomiting  is  usually  present ; 
and,  as  the  attacks  most  often  come  on  after 
eating,  at  first  only  the  food  taken  is  thrown  up, 
and  then  a  colourless  mucus.  ,  The  right  hypo- 
chondriumis  usually  very  tender,  and  the  muscles 
are  rigid.  The  pulse  is  not  increased  in  frequency, 
being  indeed  rather  below  than  above  the  natural 
number.    In  violent  attacks  the  pulse  becomes 
very  frequent  and  small,  or  almost  imperceptible  ; 
the  eyes  are  surrounded  with  dark  marks ;  the 
nose  is  pointed;  the  ^reath  is  cool;  and  cold 
sweats  break  out  over  the  body.    In  this  state 
death  may  occur,  but  it  is  a  rare  event.    A  few 
hours  after  the  attack,  the  conjunctiva!  may  show 
a  yellow  tinge,  which  will  gradually  spread  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  all  over  the  body. 
The  jaundice  is  more  or  less  intense  according 
to  tbe  shape  of  the  gall-stone — ^whether  com- 
pletely pbstructing  the  duet,  or  merely  causing  a 
hindrance  to  the  passage  of  the  bile.     In  some 
cases  jaundice  may  be  altogether  wanting,  as 
when  the  stone  is  in  the  cystic  duct.     The  jaun- 
dice may  last  an  indefinite  time.    The  duration 
of  the  attack  of  colic  itself  varies ;   usually,  not 
lasting  more  than  a  few  hours,  it  may  extend 
over  severa.1  days.    As  soon  as  the  gall-stone 
reaches  the  duodenum  the  attacks  are  over,  the 
steols  become  dark,  and  the  jaundice  begins  tp 
disappear.    When  the  gall-stones  reach  the  in- 
testine, they  are  commonly  evacuated  with  the 
faeces ;  some  cases  have,  however,  been  recorded 
in  which  they  were  so  large  that  symptoms  of 
intestinal  obstruction  were  caused  and  death  re- 
sulted. ,  .    -  ,      , 

DuGNOSis.-^The  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  is 
often  more  or  less  difficult.  Some  physicians 
think  that  the  diagnosis  should. not  be  made 
unless  the  coneretidns  be  found  in  the  stools ;  and 
the  search,  for  them  should  be  made  by  pissing 
the  faeces  through  a  sieve.  It  is  agreed  by  nearly 
all  that  it  cannot  be  made  if  there  be  no  jaun- 
dice present.  Cancer  of  tJie  head  of  the  pancreas 
may  readily  be  mistaken  for  gall-stones  in  the 
common  duct. 

Pboqkosis. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
a  trustworthy  prognosis  in  these  cases.  The 
physician  can  never  speak  confidently,  or  feel 
quite  happy  when  treating  a  case  which  he  looks 
upon  as  one  of  gall-stones. 

Theatment. — The    treatment    of   gall-stones 

may  be  discussed  under  two  heads :  during  the 

paroxysm  of  the  colic ;  and  between  the  attacks. 

During  the  paroxysm,  the  great  object  of  the 

physician  is  to  relieve  the  pain.     This  may  best 
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be  done  by  full  doses  of  morphia;  and  if  this  be 
rejected  by  vomiting,  it  may  be  administered 
hypodermically.  The  patient  may  be  put  in  a 
warm  bath  and  kept  there,  the  heat  being  main- 
tained by  the  renewal  of  the  warm  water.  Should 
these  means  fail,  chloroform  or  ether  maybe 
inhaled. 

between  the  attacks  of  biliary  colic  a  great 
number  of  remedies  have  been  propcsed:  the 
roost  popular  is  Durande's,-  which  consists  of 
three  parts  of  ether  and  two  parts  of  turpentine: 
the  best  plan,  is  to  give  10  to  20  minims  of  this 
mixture  three  times  a  day,  enclosed  in  capsules 
or  pearls.  The  German  physicians  have  great 
confidence  in  the  alkaline  mineral  vaters,  especi- 
ally Carlsbad.  Some  think  this  due  simply  to 
the  large  amount  of  water  daily  ingested,  causing 
a  large  flow  of  bile.  Others  recommend  purga- 
tives, as  castor  oil,  or  taraxacum;  oraquaregia. 
Emetics.ha.ve  been  employed,  but  they  are  danger 
ous  on  account  of  the  straining  which  they  cause, 
and  which  may  lead  to  the  rupture  of  a  vessel.  ' 
J.  WiacHAH  Leqb. 

G-ALLOPIBTO      COlfSTJMPTIOH-.  —  A 

popular  name  for  phthisis  when  it  runs  an  acute 
or  rapid  course.    Set  Phthisis. 

GALVANISM,  tTses  of..    See  Elkcthioti. 

OANGIiIOSr  l^ayyKAv,  a  hard  gathering). 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  somewhat 
different  affections,  including: — 1.  The  sirnfk 
ganglion.  This  is  a  cystic  tumour  formed  in  con- 
nection with  the  sheath  of  a  tendon.  2.  The  com- 
pound  or  diffuse  ganglioii,  which  consists  of  a 
chronic  effiision  into  the  common  sheath  of  a 
grouj)  of  tendons,  giving  rise  to  a  fluctuating 
swelling.  One  variety  of  this  contains  the  so- 
called  melon-seed  bodies.  3.  The  term  is  ex- 
tended by  some  writers  to  enlargements  of  the 
bursas  mucosae.     See  BmiSjS,  Diseases  of. 

1.  Simple  Ganglion. — DESonipnoir. — The 
simple  ganglion  forms  a  rounded  tumour,  occa- 
sionally lobutated,  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  some  tendon.  The  most  com- 
mon situations  are  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  palm  of  the  hand  at  the 
root  of  a  flnger,  and  behind  the  outer  or  inner 
malleolus.  The  tumour  varies  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  may  fluctuate  distinctly, 
or  be  so  tense  as  to  seem  absolutely  solid.  It  is 
not  adherent  to  the  skin  or  tp  the  tendon  with 
which  it  is  in  relation.  It  i.s  painless,  but  often 
gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the  affected 
part.  The  wall  is  fcbmposed  of  a  more  or  less 
delicate  fibrous  tissue,  fusing  with  the  surround- 
ing areolar  tissue,  and  lined  by  an  imperfect 
layer  of  endothelial  cells.  Its  contents  are  most 
usuallysemi-solid,  like  apple-jelly,  but  sometimes 
fluid.  They  are  said  to  be  neither  albuminous  nor 
gelatinous,  but  colloid  in  Character.  As  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  tumour  opinions  differ,  and 
probably  it  is  not  always  the  same.  It  is  said 
to  arise  in  the  following  ways :  1st  by  a  hernial 
protrusion  from  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  the  neck 
of  which  becomes  gradually  contracted  and 
finally  closed,  so  giving  rise  to  a  cyst  in  intimnte 
connection  with  the  sheath.  2nd.  Gosselin  has 
described  small  follicles  or  sub-synovial  oypto, 
which  he  believed  may  become  dUitted,'  eo  na  to 
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form  ganglia.    Srd.  The  tumour  may  be  a  cyst 
of  entirely  new  formation.  . 

Trbatmbnt.— Painting -mthiodme  is  of  little 
or  no  U3e.  Forcible  rupture  of  the  cyst  by  a 
blow  or  pressure  sometimes  effects  a  cure  ;  but 
the  best  treatment  is  to  puncture  the  tumour 
with  a  clean  grooved  needle,  and  to  squeeze  out 
the  contents,  afterwards  applying  pressure  or  a 
blister  over  the  collapsed  cyst.  This  treatment 
may  require  to  be  repeated  more  than  once. 

2.  Oompound  or  Diffuse  Ganelion..--- 
DsscBiPTiow. — This  disease  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  sheath  of  the  common  ilexors  of 
the  fingers.  It  may  consist  of  a  Bimple  dropsy 
of  this  sheath,  forming  an  houi-glass-shaped 
swelling  in  the  front  of  the  wrirt,  the  constric- 
tion being  caused  by  the  annaiar  ligament;  or, 
in  other  cases,  the  tumour  may  contain  melon- 
seed  bodies,  which  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  soft 
crackling  when  it  is  manipulated.  These,  melon-r 
seed  bodies  are  smooth,  oval  and  flattish  in 
shape,  and  of  a  pearly-white  colour.  They  are 
of  almost  cartilaginous  toughness,  and  on  sec- 
tion present  an  acpe>\rance  of  concentric  laminar 
tion.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  found  to 
be  composed  of  very  imperfect  fibroid  tissue. 
Their  origin  '.6  somewhat  doubtful.  They  have 
been  supposed  to  be  du:e,  first,  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  fringes,  normally  found  on  a  synovial  mem- 
brane, the  pedunciUated  projections  so  formed 
being  ultimately  broken  loose  by  the  movement  of 
the  tendons  ;  secondly,  to  the  formition  of  pedun- 
culated warty  outgrowths  on  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  become  free  in  the  same  way; 
thirdly,  to  fibrinous  deposits  taking  place  from 
the  fluid  in  the  ganglion ;  and,  fourthly,  to 
the  results  of  accidental  hsamorrhagei  When 
these  bodies  are  abnadant^  the  fluid  is i. usually 
scanty. 

.Etioloqt. — The  cause  of  this  affection  is  un- 
certain, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
earliest  sta^a  of  disease  of  the  carpus. 

TiiEATK2Kr. — The  treatment  of  compound 
ganglion  is  unsatisfactory.  ■  Iodine  is  useless. 
Aspiiatijn  followed  by  the  injection  of  iodine 
has  occasionally  been  of  service.  An  incision 
made  into  each  end  of  the  tumour,  followed  by 
drainage  under  antiseptic  dressing,  is  often  of 
use.  In  extreme  cases  Syme  recommended  lay- 
ing the  whole  cyst  open,  and  allowing  it  to 
granulate.  This  always  left  much  stiffness  in 
the  tendons.  When  melon-seed  bodies  are  pre- 
sent, they  must  be  removed  by  incision,  and  the 
case  treated  antiseptically.        Mabcus  Bbck. 

GAM-QLIOXIO  NEBVOtrS  SrSTBM, 
Diseases  of.  See  Svvpathetic  Nebve,  Diseases 
of. 

GANGBEITE  (ypcdvu,  I  corrode). — Synon.  : 
Mortification;  iSphaeelus;  Fi. ,  Gangrene';  Ger. 
der  Brq,nd. 

Definition. — Gangrene  is  the  arrest  of  the 
functions  of  organic  life  in  a  circumscribed  por- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  leading  to  the 
complete  death  of  the  same. 

The  whole  process  of  death  is  included  under 
the  term  gangrene— the  result  being  mortifica- 
tion, or  necrosis  cf  tlie  invaded  tissue,  organ,  or 
limb. 
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Classwioatiok.— rOKjM'eaZJy,  gangrene  vanes 
greatly  according  to  its  position,  cause,  extent, 
the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  the  existence  of 
complications.  The  disease  may  also  be  classified 
(Stiologkally  anil  pathologically,  into  spontaneous 
or  irawmatio,  dry  or  mMsty  chronic  or  acute 
gangrene,  senile  gangrene,  and  hospital  gangrene. 
The  division  into  dry  and  moist  gangrene,  although 
convenient,  has  little  pathological  significance, 
being  founded  on  physical  characters.    Both  dry 
and  iboist  gangrene  may  arise   from    similar 
causes,  and  coexist  even,  in  different  parts  of  the 
invaded  structures ;  and  it  cannot  always  be  pre- 
determined whether  a  gangrene  shall  be  of  the 
dry  or  of  the  moist  form.  Dry  gangrene  is  usually 
dependent  on  senile  changes,  limited  in  extent, 
and  chronic  in  progress  ;  the  parts  first  affected 
having  .time  to  dry  up  as  the  disease  invades 
those  adjacent)  andbecomingmummified,  hard,  and 
black,  resembling  the  knuckle  of  a  Spanish  ham. 
Moist  gangrene  occurs  when  a  larger  area  of 
living  tissue  suddenly  mortifies,  and  especially  if 
it  have  been  previously  inflamed  or  gorged  with 
fluid ;  the  dead  parts  becoming  rapidly  trans- 
formed into  a  deliquescent  putrid  mass,  infiltrated 
with  gas.    To  this  type  belong  many  different 
forms  of  gangrene,  for  instance,  that  following 
the  obliteration  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb 
by  a  ligature,  or  its  becoming  plugged  by  an 
embolus,  or  the  form  called  spreading  traumatic 
gangrene,    or   gangrene   affecting   an    internal 
organ. 

^TioLOHY. — The  causes  of  gangrene  may  be 
local,  constitutional,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Amongst  local  causes  we  find  intense  inflamma- 
tion of  some  organ  or  tissue,  such  as  pneuiiioni'a, 
noma,  cellulitis,  anthrax,  or  phlegmonous  erysi- 
pelas. Injuries  and  mechanical  violehCe  of  va- 
rious kinds;  and  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  as 
seen  in  bnrns.and  scalds  or  in  frostbite,  also  lead 
to  gangrene.  Gangrene  may  be  produced  either 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  the  long-continued 
application  of  cold,  or  as  tlie  result  of  the  sub- 
sequent inflammatory  reaction.  Local  arrest  of 
the  circulation,  as  in  a  strangulated  hernia,  an 
intussusception,  or  internal  strangulation,  a  liga- 
tured haemorrhoid,  a  too  tightiy  bandaged  limbj 
or  severe  paraphimosis,  may  lead  to  gangrene.  It 
may  also  occur  from  extravasation  of  urine  or 
fffices.  Continued  pressure  produces  a  variety  of 
gangrene  called  bedsore,  especially  in  lowly  vita^ 
lised  parts,  and  in  persons  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases,  or  from  certain  lesions  of  the'  nervous 
Centres.    See  Ulcbb  and  Ulceration. 

One  of  the  moat  frequent  constitutional  or 
general  causes  of  gangrene  is  deficient  blood- 
supply,  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  arteries 
and  heart,  the  result  usually  of  systemic  decay, 
whence  the  term  senile  gangrene.  Gangrene  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  certain  severe  diseases 
as  diabetes,  typhus,  typhoid,  measles,  and  scar- 
latina; embolism  being  in  many  cases  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  complication.  The  gangrene 
due  to  ergotism  is  probably  induced  by  the  effect 
of  the  poison  on  the  blood-vessels.  A  peculiar 
formof  gangrene  sometimes  met  with  in  the  ex- 
tremities—the  (caw^Tfee  symitrique  of  tlie  French, 
is  one  in  which  no  more  definite  cause  can  be 
;  found  than  anaemia:,  and  an  extremely  feeble  cir- 
culation. And,  finally,  there  is  hospital  gangrene- 
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pournttire  cfhopiial,  a  disease  seldom  met  with 
now  except  amongst  wounded  soldiers  accumu- 
lated in  great  numbers  in  foul  hospitals  near  a: 
battle-field. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  gangrene  vary 
with  the  species,  the  extent,  and  the  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  its  progress; 
and  also  according  as  it  is  dry  or  moist,  incipient 
or  complete.  The  importance  of  the  tissue  or 
organ  invaded,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
complications,  such  as  renal  or  cardiac  disease, 
or  of  fever,  also  create  differences. 

The  earliest  symptoms  are  those  of  diminished 
circulation,  sensibility,  and  temperature,  together 
with  change  of  colour  in  the  part  affected.  Pain 
is  one  of  the  priiiiary  symptoms,  and  often  pre- 
cedes the  others.  In  dry,  senile,  or  chronic 
gangrene,  there  may  in  some  cases  be  few  symp- 
toms beyond  moderate  local  pain  and  discomfort, 
though  oftentimes  the  pain  is  intense;  whilst, 
when  the  type  is  of  the  moist  or  acute  variety, 
the  symptoms  are  usually  more  severe,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  lapse  into  those  called  the  typhoid 
or  septiciemic.  Between  these  two  forms  there 
is  every  intermediate  grade  of  severity.  The 
amount  of  fever  varies  at  the  outset,  but  it 
is  usually  considerable.  The  patient  generally 
suffers  much  from  pain,  restlessness,  and  want 
of  sleep;  the  appetite  is  bad;  the  tongue  is 
loaded ;  and  the  pulse  is  feeble  or  intermittent. 
When  the  disease  becomes  arrested,  the  dead  por- 
tion of  tissue  slowly  separates  and  drops  off,  or 
is  removed ;  very  often,  however,  the  disease 
steadily  progresses,  and  the  patient  dies  from 
exhaustion,  or  more  rapidly  from  the  absorption 
of  s^tic  matter. 

Such  being  the  principal  symptoms  of  gangrene 
in  general,  we  may  next  describe  the  symptoms 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  the  disease. 

Srg  or  Chrome  Senile  Gangrene. — In  the  dry 
form  of  senile  gangrene  the  part  is  gradually 
starved  to  death.  The  disease  generally  occurs  in 
the  toes,  very  rarely  in  the  fingers ;  and  is  either 
spontaneous  or  excited  by  some  trivial  cause.  A 
discoloured  patch  appears  on  one  of  the  toes, 
of  a  dusky  reddish-brown  colour,  which  soon  be- 
comes dry  and  black  in  the  centre.  The  disease 
spreads  very  slowly  to  the  adjacent  parts.  First, 
a  zone  of  discoloration  appears  from  the  blood 
stagnating  in  them;  then  they  become  livid,  red, 
and. inflamed;  afterwards  darker;  and,  finally, 
black  and  dry.  One  or  several  toes  may  be 
Involved,  or  the  foot  in  whole  or  in  part  The 
patient  generally  dies  sooner  or  later,  exhausted 
by  pain,  and  from  general  feebleness  of  the 
vital  powers.  Sometimes  a  line  of  demarcation 
appears,  the  dead  parts  separate,  and  recovery 
follows ;  but  as  a  rule  relapses  take  place. 

Moist  or  Acute  Senile  Gangrene. — This  form  of 
senile  gangrene  is  more  active  in  its  progress, 
and  more  rapidly  fatal.  It  is  often  ascribed  to 
some  slight  local  irritation  or  injury,  such  as  an 
infiamed  corn  or  nail.  The  affected  toe  becomes 
dusky-red,  swollen,  and  extremely  painful;  soon 
after  the  dark  hue  of  absolutely  dead  tissue 
appears,  following  closely  the  zone  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  a,nd  this  gradually  spreads  onwards  till  the 
whole  foot  or  possibly  the  leg,  if  the  patient  sur- 
vive, becomes  implicated.  Beyond  the  gangre- 
nous area  the  skin  is  mottled,  and  presents  all 


the  appearances  due  to  impeded  circulation.  Id 
this  type  of  gangrene,  stasis  of  the  blood  and 
coagulation  first  take  place  in  the  capillaries,, 
and  extend  thence  to  the  smaller  arteries.  It 
occnrs  in  elderly  persons  with  feeble  circulation, 
due  to  fatty  heart  and  atheromatous  arteries. 

Gangrene  from  Arterial  Obstruction. —  The 
most  common  form  of  moist  gangrene  is  that 
due  to  sudden  arterial  obstruction — when  the 
collateral  supply  cannot  establish  itself  with 
suf^cient  rapidity.  It  is  acute,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  body  being  at  once  engaged,  the  tissues  da 
not,  as  in  dry  gangrene,  have  time  to  dessicate 
pari  passu  with  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It 
may  happen  after  ligattire  of  a  main  trunk  for 
aneurism ;  or  by  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  clot 
upon  the  roughened  wall  of  an  atheromatous 
vessel,  and  consequent  plugging ;  or  by  embolism 
of  some  artery.  An  entire  limb  may  thus  be 
lost.  Venous  obstruction  per  se  does  not  pro- 
duce gangrene.  In  cases  due  to  embolism— a 
form  rare  in  the  upper  limbs,  but  common  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  more  especially  in  the 
anterior  tibial  arteries' — sudden  and  severe  pain 
marks  the  onset  of  the  diseasei  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  part  rapidly  falls ;  livid  discoloration 
and  loss  of  sensibility  ensue ;  the  veins  if  emptied 
fill  very  slowly;  the  skin  mottles;  bullae  form 
filled  with  turbid  fluid ;  the  colour  changes  from 
whitish  grey  to  green,  olive,  or  black ;  fend  the 
affected  tissue  at  length  becomes  a  deliquescent 
putrid  mass,  often  crepitating  from  gas  impri- 
soned in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Th> 
tendons,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves  resist  the  dis- 
integrating process  longest.    ' 

Gahgreae  from  InflammdtuM. — Gangrene  at 
the  result  of  intense  inflanimation  is  likevist 
of  the  moist  type.  When  it  supervenes,  the  ten- 
sion, pain,  and  swelling  of  the  inflamed  area  sub- 
side ;  the  part  becomes  soft  .ind  pasty ;  the  colout 
changes  into  dusky  violet,  brown,  or  black ;  and 
all  the  evidences  of  rapid  decomposition,  varying 
with  the  part  affected,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
inflammation,  make  their  appearance. 

Gangrene  as  a  Complication  of  General 
Disease. — Gangrene  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  later  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  or  even  during 
convalescence ;  and  usually  occurs  iu  the  lower 
limbs,  though  sometimes  in  the  lungs,  or  face, 
It  is  of  vascular  origin,  and  is  a  most  grave  com- 
plication. In  form  it  may  be  either  dry  or 
moist,  and  may  be  of  either  of  two  kinds.  One 
J  is  of  early  occurrence  in  the  progress  of  tW 
disease,  and  generally  affects  the  toes  symme- 
trically ;  the  other  occurs  later,  or  daring  con- 
valescence, and  is  of  embolic  origin. 

Measles  is  prone  in  some  cases  to  occasion 
gangrene,  generally  affecting  the  face,  the  \Tilva, 
or  the  lungs.  Scarlatina  and  some  forms  of  ery- 
sipelas are  also  occasionally  followed  by  extensive 
gangrene.  The  disease  has  been  also  observed 
during  some  epidemics  of  cholera.  Gangrene 
prodiiced  by  the  prolonged  consumption  of 
diseased  rye-bread  chiefly  occurs  iu  the  male 
adult,  and  very  rarely  in  women  or  childnn. 
Other  symptoms  of  ergotism  will  then  be  pre- 
sent, gangrene  being  a  late  occurrence,  Osn- 
grenefrom  ergotism  precisely  resembles  ordinary 
senile  gangrene.  It  almost  invariably  appears  in' 
the  lower  limbs ;  and  when  a  line  of  demarcation 
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forms,  this  generally  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
nearest  joint.  In  diabetic  gangrene  no  special 
vascular  deficiency  can  be  traced.  The  vitality 
of  the  tissues  seems  impaired  by  the  glycosunc 
condition,  and  some  slight  accidental  cause  pro- 
Tokes  a  gaugronous  inflammation. 

Hospital  Gangrene.— HospUl  gangrene  presup- 
poses a  ■wound  :  the  lesion  on  invasion,  cease*  to 
discharge,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  tena- 
cious slough  extending  from  the  centre  towards 
the  edges,  which  become  much  inflamed  and 
everted.  The  patient  rapidly  lapses  into  a  typhoid 
condition;  and  the  issue  is  generally  fatal. 

Acute  Traumatic  or  Spreading  Gan^me. — 
This  form  also  follows  upon  an  injury,  wliioh  may 
be  either  slight  or  severe.  It  is  generally  seen  in 
one  of  the  extremities,  originating  in  a  wound 
and  rapidly  spreading  towards  the  trunk — Gan- 
grim  Joudroyaate.  It  is  in  many  cases  inti- 
mately associated  with,  and  probably  induced  by, 
septic  infection  of  the  system.  It  is  usually  fatal, 
and  scarcely  amenable  to  treatment. 

Vitceral  Gangrene. — The  gangrene  of  internal 
organs  will  be  found  described  in  connection  with 
the  diseases  of  the  several  organs. 

PnoQEESs. — The  progress  of  gangrene  depen- 
dent on  constitutional  causes  is  too  often  from 
bad  to  worse ;  and  a  fatal  issue  may  supervene 
without  any  attempt  at  repair.  The  gangrenous 
inflammation,  preceding  the  actual  death  of  the 
part,  continually  invades  fresh  tissues ;  the  fever 
increases;  a  sallow  sunken  countenance,  'with 
rapid  thready  pulse,  sordes,  muttering  delirium, 
tympanites,  hiccough,  subsultus,  scanty  loaded 
urine  or  even  suppression,  supervene ;  the  weak- 
ness increases ;  and  death,  preceded  by  collapse, 
takes  place. 

In  other  cases,  especially  those  dependent  on 
local  causes,  there  is  a  tendency  to  limitation ; 
and  the  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
the  same  for  all  kinds  of  gangrene,  in  every  part 
of  the  body.  In  superficial  structures  a  red  band 
of  healthy  inflammation  will  be  observed  at  the 
junction  of  the  living  with  the  dead  part,  called 
the  line  of  demarcation ;  active  ceE-infiltration 
takes  place ;  and  a  separating  wall  of  fibrin  and 
young  cells  is  established  in  the  layer  of  living 
tissue  nearest  to  the  dead  structures.  This  becomes 
by  degrees  converted  into  an  ordinary  granulating 
surface,  and  the  dead  tissue  is  detached  and  cast 
off.  The  time  required  for  this  separation  varies 
with  the  bulk  of  the  dead  portion,  the  nature  of 
the  tissue,  and  the  vitality  of  the  individual. 
The  risk  of  septicsemio  poisoning  is  present 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

DuaNOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of  ex- 
ternal parts  cannot  be  attended  with  any  dif- 
ficulty j  the  evidence  of  its  presence  being  readily 
appreciated  when  the  symptoms  already  de- 
scribed make  their  appearance. 

Pkoqitosis.— The  prognosis  of  a  case  of  gan- 
grene will  mainly  depend  on  the  likelihood  of 
the  disease  becoming  limited,  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  the  conditions  in  which  he  is  placed ; 
which  are  all  at  first  difficult  to  determine.  The 
cause  of  the  gangrene,  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  organic  mischief  elsewhere,  also  exercise 
a  great  influence.  When  the  malady  is  depeu- 
denc  on  a  constitutional  cause,  there  will  be 
little  tendency  to  delimitation,  and  a  bad  pro- 
34 
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spect  of  recovery.  When  the  cause  is  local,  and 
the  destruction  of  tissue  neither  extensive  nor 
invading  a  vital  part,  the  prognosis  will  be  favour- 
able. But  a  local  injury,  when  the  conditions 
are  unfavourable,  may  be  followed  by  a_  severe 
nnd  extensive  gangrene,  or  some  essential  part 
of  the  body  may  become  implicated. 

Tbbatmbnt. — When  gangrene  is  imminent,  oui 
first  care  should  be  to  adopt  means  to  support  the 
vital  warmth  of  the  part,  and  to  encourage  and 
relieve  the  embarrassed  circulation.    When  the 
disease  is  fully  developed,  our  attention  must 
be  directed  to  control  as  far  as  practicable  the 
spread  of  the  disease  ;  to  favour  the  separation 
of  the  dead  tissue ;  and  to  keep  the  parts  as 
clean  and  harmless  as  possible.     We  must  also 
anticipate  complications,  or  combat  them  when 
they  occur;  and  support  the  patient's  strength 
by  good  food,  stimulants,  and  fresh  air,  together 
with  opiates  sufficient  to  allay  pain.    A  limited 
traumatic  gangrene  is  to  be  treated  as  an  or- 
dinary sloughing  wound.     If  a  complete  por- 
tion of  a  limb  be  involved  amputation  should 
be  performed,  as  soon  as  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  established.    In  gangrene  due  to  arterial 
obstruction  the  extremity  should  be  raised  to 
assist  the  return  of  venous  blood;   antiseptic 
dressings  and  cotton-wool  applied  locally ;  and 
plenty  of  bland  food  administered  at  frequent 
intervals.    When  the  whole  limb  is  aflfected, 
nature  may  be  assisted  by  completing  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  part  as  soon  as  the  limiting  line 
is  distinct.     In  gangrene  caused  by  the  ligature 
or  rupture  of  a  main  artery,  or  the  pressure  ci 
an  aneurism,  amputation  close  to  the  seat  of  the 
lesion  may  at  once  be  performed,  as  the  gangrene 
cannot  extend  higher  than  this  point ;  but  even 
under  these  circumstances  it  will  often  be  safer 
to  await  indications  of  a  commencing  demarca- 
tion and  then  to  amputate  close  to  it.  In  spread- 
ing traumatio  gangrene  early  amputation  of  the 
affected  limb  has  been  strongly  recommended ; 
but  as  this  cannot  remove  the  already  poisoned 
condition  of  the  blood,  upon  -which  in  all  proba- 
bility the  gangrene  depends,  it  is  clearly  a  useless 
measure,  as  the  gangrenous  action  would  invade 
the  stump.     In  cases  where  traumatic  gangrene 
is  localised  and  dependent  merely  upon  the  vio- 
lence of  the  injury,  the  vitality  of  the  individual 
will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  mischief,  un- 
less it  be  very  extensive.    A  line  of  demarcation 
will  appear,  and  then,  but  not  before,  will  it  be 
proper  to  amputate,  unless  the  part  be  other- 
wise hopelessly  injured,  or  a  large  articulation 
opened,  when  immediate  amputation  is  indicated. 
Por  the  treatment  of  gangrene  occurring  in  inter- 
nal organs  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
on  diseases  of  the  several  viscera. 

Wn-LiAH  Mao  Cobmac. 

GASaiiS  {yapyapiia,  I  wash  the  throat).— 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Gargarisme ;  Ger.  GurgeVmittel. 

Definitiok.  —  Gargles  are  liqtiids  employed 
for  the  production  of  local  effects  on  the  throat 
and  pharynx. 

Mode  op  GABOimo. — This  coniists  in  taking 
about  a  table-spoonful,  more  or  less,  of  the  gargle 
into  the  mouth,  thTowing  back  the  head,  and 
agitating  the  liquid  by  the  air  expelled  through 
the  larynx.    With  some  persons  the  gargle  goeo 
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little  bsyond  the  uvula  and  base  of  the  tongue ; 
but  if  the  head  be  thro-wn  well  back,  the  fluid 
can  be  made  to  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  pha- 
rynx, and  may  even  reach  the  larynx  and  vocal 
cords.  The  tension  of  the  muscles,  in  thus  throw- 
ing back  the  head,  is  apt  to  provoke  efforts 
at  deglutition,  so  that  sometimes  small  portions 
of  the  gargle  may  be  swallowed ;  and  oocasionally 
the  effort  terminates  abruptly  in  the  patient 
jerking  his  head  forwards,  and  expelling  the  gargle 
forcibly  through  the  nose. 

Dr.  H.  Gruinier  of  Cauterets  has  demonstrated 
a  method  of  gargling  the  laryngeal  cavity.  His 
instructions  are  as  follows : — 1.  Slightly  to  raise 
the  head ;  2.  To  open  the  mouth  moderately;  3. 
To  protrude  the  chin  and  lower  jaw;  4.  To  emit 
the  sound  of  the  double  vowel  (k.  These  four 
movements  open  largely  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
lift  the  velum  palati  and  uvula,  separate  the 
base  of  the  tongue  from  the  posterior  wall,  and 
allow  the  liquid  used  for  gargling  to  gravitate 
into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  One  expiratory 
act  is  the  only  respiratory  movement  that  is  now 
passible,  deglutition  is  under  control,  and  the 
gargle  bathes  the  pharynx  and  supraglottic  por- 
tion of  the  larynx. 

Uses  ANio\CoMPOsiiio«f. — The  use  of  gargles 
is  contra-indicated  in  parenchymatous  in&mma- 
tions  of  the  tonsils,  and  in  all  cases  where  move- 
ment of  the  fauces  causes  severe  pain ;  and  where, 
as  in  some  persons,  an  inability  exists  to  retain 
liquid  beyond  the  anterior  piUars  of  the  &uces, 
for  these  it  is  more  convenient  to  apply  the 
fluid  to  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  either  by  injec- 
tion, or  in  the  form  of  a  medicated  spray,  or  else 
by  aid  of  a  brush  or  sponge. 

Gargles  vary  in  composition  according  to  their 
object.  K  prescribed  with  the  view  of  exercising 
the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx,  and 
thereby  increasing  their  tone,  cold  or  iced  water 
is  generally  sufficient.  If  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducing and  allaying  local  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  throat,  solutions  of  chlorate  or  nitrate  of 
pota.sh  or  of  borax  (two  drachms  to  eight  ounces), 
or  of  liquor  ammonise  acetatis  (one  part  in  four), 
combined  with  decoctum  lini  compositum,  thin 
gruel,  or  water,  and  used  warm,  are  the  best. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  excite  the  mucous 
membrane  and  neighbouring  glands  to  further 
secretion,  and  thus  reduce  local  congestion, 
stimulant  gargles  are  useful,  such  as  the  tinctures 
of  capsicum  (half-drachm  to  eight  ounces),  arnica, 
myrrh,  pyrethrum,  and  eucalyptus  rostrata  (two 
drachms  to  eight  ounces) ;  this  class  of  gargles 
often  relieving  the  deafness  caused  by  obstruction 
of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  by  increasing  the  pha- 
langeal secretion.  To  check  excessive  secretion 
astringents,  in  the  form  of  the  salts  of  iron  and 
zinc,  iron-alum,  or  alum  (forty  grains  to  eight 
ounces),  tannin  (half-drachm  to  eight  ounces),  or 
rhatany  infusion,  are  advisable.  If  we  require  to 
cheek  ulceration,  or  to  dilute  and  purify  foul  or 
putrid  secretions  from  the  throat  and  tonsils, 
Hntiseptic  gargles,  composed  of  the  solutions  of 
permanganate  of  potash  (two  drachms  to  half-a- 
pint),  of  chlorinated  soda  (one  drachm  to  eight 
oauces)  of  sulphurous  acid  (one  part  in  four), 
or  of  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid  (half-ounce  to 
eight  ounces),  will  answer  the  purpose.  In  oases 
of  syphilitic  sore- throat,  a,  gargle  of  perehloride 
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of  mercury  ■  (three  grains  to  eight  ounces)  has 
been  recommended.  In  many  cases  combina- 
tions of  different  kinds  of  gargles  are  beneficial. 
Water,  barley-water,  rose  or  orange-flowep- 
water,  sweetened  with  a  little  honey,  glycerine, 
or  syrup,  constitute  the  bases  of  most  gargles. 
John  C.  Thoeowoood. 

GASTEIIT,  in  the  Austrian  Alps.  Simple 
thermal  waters.    See  Minbeal  Waibbs. 

GASTBALGIA  (yaariip,  the  stomach,  and 
tXyoS,  pain). — SmiON. :  Gastrodynia ;  Fr.  Cfae- 
tralgie ;  Ger.  M(zgenschmerz. 

DEPmmoir. — Pain  in  the  stomach,  which 
occurs  in  various  gastric  disorders,  and  which, 
considered  by  itself,  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on 
as  a  sign  of  disease. 

Symptoms. — In  acute  erythematous  gastritis 
a  burning,  painful  sensation  affecting  the  sto- 
mach, and  not  unfrequently  extending  up  the 
cesophagus,  is  felt  almost  immediately  after 
taking  food  or  a  stimulant  liquid.  In  acute 
catarrhal  gastritis  pain  is  seldom  complained 
of.  In  ordinary  chronic  gastritis  it  is  usually 
absent;  or,  at  most,  only  a  slight  heaviness 
or  fulness  after  food  forms  a  symptom  of  the 
malady.  In  what  the  writer  has  named  '  eczema 
of  the  stomach '  the  pain  is  very  severe,  comes 
on  two  or  three  hours  after  food,  and  is  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  eating.  The  same  kind  of 
pain  may  be  observed  whenever  there  is  pro- 
fuse mucous  secretion,  but  it  is  less  severe  than 
in  cajses  where  gastric  disturbance  replaces 
eruptions  of  the  skin.  The  pain  accompanying 
pyrosis  is  of  a  spasmodic  character,  and  is  re- 
lieved by  the  ejection  of  a  tasteless  fluid.  Severe 
pain  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  atonic  dys- 
pepsia, occurring  in  nervous  or  hysterical  persons. 
It  comes  on  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  but  is 
often  aggravated  directly  after  food,  and  is  re- 
lieved by  the  escape  of  flatus,  and  by  stimulants. 
The  most  severe  gaetralgia  is  that  accompanying 
ulceration  of  the  stomach.  In  this  disorder  it  is 
referred  to  one  spot,  and  is  likewise  often  felt  in 
the  back.  The  mere  fiict  that  "■  pain  in  the 
epigastric  region  is  confined  to  one  small  spot 
should  induce  the  practitioner  to  view  the  case 
with  suspicion.  The  pain  in  ulceration  is  usually 
absent  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  but  comes  on 
from  two  to  ten  minutes  after  food.  In  other 
instances  a  longer  period,  such  as  half  an  hour, 
elapses ;  but  it  is  this  definite  relation  to  the 
digestive  process  that  makes  the  pain  of  ulcer- 
ation characteristic  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually 
said  that  when  the  pain  comes  on  directly  after 
food  the  cardiac  region  is  the  seat  of  the  ulcer, 
and  where  a  longer  interval  takes  place  the  sore 
will  be  found  near  the  pylorus.  This,  if  true  as 
a  general  rule,  is,  nevertheless,  open  to  many 
exceptions;  for,  as  a  patient  observed,  the 
pain  occurred  later  after  taking  food  in  propor- 
tion as  she  improved  in  health,  and  the  first 
evidence  of  a  relapse  was  the  shortness  of  the 
interval  of  ease  after  eating.  In  cancer  the  pain 
is  more  continuous  than  in  simple  nicer ;  it  is 
less  influenced  by  the  digestive  process,  and  is 
more  diffused.  It  is,  however,  no  uncommon 
circumstance  to  find  cancer  of  the  stomach  with- 
out any  complaint  of  pain.  The  softer  kinds  of 
malignant  growth  seem  to  the  writer  least  apt  to 
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cause  suffering,  probably  because  the  peritoneum 
is  less  liable  iu  such  cases,  than  in  the  other 
forms,  to  be  afieoted  with  inflammatory  action. 
Neuralgia  of  the  stomach  ia  a  favouijte  disease 
with  some  authors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
normal  sensibility  of  the  stomach  is  vastly  ex- 
aggerated under  some  conditions,  but  the  -wiiterls 
obserTation  leads  him  to  believe  that  neuralgic 
pain  affecting  the  stomach,  independenili/  of 
other  disease,  is  a  much  rarer  complaint  than  is 
generally  supposed  (see  Stomach,  Diseases  of). 
The  vriter  has  met  with  three  different  forms  of 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ascribed  to 
ueuralgia,  which  are  evidently  of  a  different  na- 
ture—1.  Where  severe  pain  has  come  on  at  some 
period  of  the  day  at  a  certain  hour,  at  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  commencement  of  digestion, 
[n  many  of  these  cases  it  has  beetn  evident  on 
.n(jpiry  that  the  apparent  periodicity  was  the 
result  of  the  punctual  disposal  of  the  chief  meal 
of  1)h6  day.  They  were,  in  fact,  cases  of  chronic 
catarrhal  gastritis  attended  with  considerable 
secretion ;  most  of  them  occurred  in  gouty  men, 
and  might  be  classed  under  the  head  of  eczema, 
rather  than  of  neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  2.  Cases 
such  as  the  following : — A  young  lady  had  suf- 
fered for  many  months  from  agonising  pain  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  coming  on  at  each  menstrual 
period,  and  resisting  all  methods  of  treatment. 
In  this  and  other  similar  cases,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  seat  of  the  pain  is  really  external,  in 
the  intercostal  nerve,  and  not  in  the  stomach 
itself.  3.  Severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  left  hy- 
pochondrium and  epigastrium  in  females  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  yho  had  either  been  bom, 
or  had  pa,ssed  most  oif  their  lives,  in  tropical 
countries.  The  real  seat  of  the  pain  in  such 
cases_  appears  to  be  the  colon ;  there  is  always 
constipation ;  and  a  mild  aperient  and  tonic  treat- 
ment is  usually  effectual  in  removing  or  ame- 
liorating the  complaint.  S.  Fkn-wick. 

GASTBIO  PEVEB  {yturriip,  the  stomach). 
A  popular  name  for  a  febrile  condition  attended 
with  prominent  gastric  symptoms ;  as  well  as  for 
typhoid  fever.    See  Typhoid  Fever. 

GASTBIC  GLANDS,  Biaeaaes  of  (yaffr^p, 
the  stomach).    iSee  Stomach,  Diseases  of, 

GASTBIO  ULCEB  (7«<rTV,  the  stomach). 
&e  Stomach,  Diseases  of.  ■  ^ 

GASTBITIS  (yam-iip,  the  stomach).— In- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  See  Stomach,  Dis- 
eases of. 

GASTBODYBTIA  (yarriip,  the  stomach, 
nai  iSin,,  pain).— A  painful  affection  of  the 
stomach,  generally  considered  as  of  a  neuralgic 
character.    See  Gastealqia. 

GASTBO-EIirTEBIO(7ao-T4p,  thastomaeh, 
and  wTepoi/,  the  intestine).— This  term  is  applied 
to  those  morbid  states  in  which  the  stomach  and 
the  mtestine  are  simultaneously  affected.  The 
continuity  and  similarity  in  structure  of  these  vis- 
cera render  them  peculiarly, liable  to  coincident 
d^ease;  and  this  is  more  particularly  noticed  in 
flflections  of  an  inflammatory  type  (gastro-enteri- 
tis;,  or  of  a  degenerative  nature.  At  the  same  time, 
as  gastritis  may  occur  and  run  its  course  without 
giving  any  indication  that  the  intestine  is  in- 
volved, so  enteritis  may  be  developed  with  little 
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or  no  disorder  of  the  stomach.  The  same  causes 
appear  to  determine  similar  diseases  in  the 
stomach  and  in  the  intestine ;  but  why  at  one 
time  both  should  suffer,  and  at  another  time  one 
should  escape,  is  not  known.  Occasionally  it 
would  seem  that  the  entire  alimentary  canal 
beyond  tlie  oesophagus  is  attacked  at  once,  and 
the  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  of  children  ia  a,  good 
example  of  this.  Sometimes  the  disorder  com- 
mences in  one  part  of  the  canal,  and  spreads  until 
both  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  involved. 
See  Intestines,  Diseases  of;  and  Stomach,  Dis- 
eases of.  W.  H.  Allchin. 

GASTBOBBHCEA  (yatrriip,  the  stomach, 
and  ^4u,  I  flow). — ^Au  excessive  flow  of  mucus 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  due 
to  catarrh.     See  Stomach,  Diseases  of. 

GELATINIFOEM  CANOEB.— A  syno- 
nym for  colloid  cancer.     See  Canoek. 

GENEBAIi. — This  word,  bs  employed  in 
relation  to  medicine,  has  several  applications. 
Thus  we  speak  of  a,  general  disease,  which  is  a  dis- 
ease affecting  the  whole  system',  as  distinguished 
from  a  local  affection.  As  further  examples 
may  be  mentioned  general  debility,  general 
paralysis,  and  general  dropsy.  So,  with  respect 
to  therapeutics,  general  treatment  refers  to  re- 
medial measures  intended  to  affect  the  organism 
as  a  whole.  In  connexion  with  the  sciences  of 
therapeutics,  pathology,  &c.,  the  word  general 
is  intended  to  express  the  essential  principles  of 
these  sciences,  as  distinguished  from  their  special 
divisions. 

GEKEEAI,  PABALTSia  OF  THE 
HTSANE.— Synon.  :  General  Paresis ;  Fr. 
Farah/sie  generate  inoompUte ;  Periencephalite 
chronique  diffuse ;  Ger.  Mlgemeine  progressive 
Crehimldhmung;  Farcdytischer  Bloddnn. 

DEEiNiTioir. — ^A  gradual  loss  of  the  power  of 
coordinated  movement,  accompanied  by  gradually 
increasing  mental  disturbance  and  decay. 

JEtlolooy. — The  subjects  of  general  paralysis 
are  most  frequently  of  the  male  sex,  and  between 
30  and  50  years  of  age.  It  may  be  brought  on  by 
excessive  mental  labour,  by  severe  anxiety,  by 
alcoholic  or  venereal  excess,  or  by  any  prolonged 
strain  upon  the  mental  organisation.  It  may 
also  be  induced  by  a  blow  or  other  direct  injury 
to  the  head.  Hereditary  predisposition  is  prob- 
ably ncf  without  influence  upon  its  production ; 
but  t^sJB  not  so  frequently  present  as  in  most 
other  i«ift|R^of  insanity.  The  disease  most  fre- 
quently at^fcpersons  who  have  previously  been 
g.pparently  irf^Menjoyment  of  vigorous  health. 

Anatomical  CateACTEEsl^ Authorities  are  not 
agreed-upon  the  pneise  nature  of  the  pathologi- 
cal changes  characteristic  J  of  this  disease.  The 
most  frequently  described  Jlesions  are  congestion 
and  thickening  of  the  meaibranes  of  the  brain ; 
and  degeneration  of  ,  t*  cortical  substance, 
shown  by  a  fatty  or  shqjfcken  condition  of  the 
neryei-cells,  and  an  augmentatiou.of  the  connective 
tissue,  The  degeneration  has  been  traced  by 
some  observers  into  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
sympathetic  ganglia. 

Symptoms.— 1.  Fhydcal.  The  physical  symp- 
toms of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  are  first 
apparent  in  the  muscles  of  articulation  and  ex- 
pression..   There  is  an  occasional  thickness  of 
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utterance,  perhaps  obseiratle  only  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  more  complex  sounds,  and  a  peculiar 
convulsive  tremor  of  the  upper  lip  accompanying 
the  least  excitement.  A  similar  fibrillar  trem- 
bling may  also  be  observed  in  the  tMngae,  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  hold  it  out.  This  loss 
of  muscular  control  gradually  spreads  over  the 
whole  system,  its  onward  course  being,  however, 
not  infrequently  interrupted  by  very  remarkable 
though  generally'  brief  remissions.'  Before  the 
patient  is  laid  completely  prostrate,  the  affection 
both  of  articulation  and  of  gait  strongly  resembles 
the  failure  of  coordinate  movement  produced  by 
drunkenness.  In  the  last  stage  the  patient  lies 
quite  helpless ;  the  power  of  articulation  and  every 
kindofvoluntatymovement  are  lost;  there  is  also 
a  strong  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores; 
and  spots  of  eechymosis  are  apt  to  appear  on 
the  application  of  even  gentle  pressure.  In- 
equality of  the  pupils  is  usual  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  illness ;  but  they  do  not  often 
remain  long  in  one  condition,  sometimes  one 
pupil  and  sometimes  the  other  being  dilated  or 
contracted.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the 
disease  is  the  occurrence  of  congestive  or  epilep- 
tiform attacks,  but  they  are  very  variable,  both 
in  their  frequency  and  in  the  stage  at  which  they 
are  first  ohserved, 

2.  Mental.  These  symptoms  generally  pre- 
cede the  physical,  though  some  cases  occur  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  mind  is  not  such  as 
to  attract  attention  till  some  time  after  the 
motor  symptoms  have  become  obvious.  Sleep- 
lessness and  general  restlessness  are  usually  the 
first  indications  of  the  derangement,  and  with 
these  may  be  associated  transient  states  of  de- 
pression and  hypochondriacal  fancies.  Enfeeble- 
ment,  shown  by  forgfetfiilness  and  incapacity  for 
continuous  thoughtjisgenerall^anearlysymptom; 
and  in  some  cases  a  gradual  inci:ease  of  this 
enfeeblement,  till  absolute  fatuity  is  reached, 
constitutes  the  prominent  mental  symptom.  A 
common  condition  from  the  commencement  is  an 
inordinate  disposition  to  embark  in  any,  even 
the  most  impracticable,  undertaking  that  may 
be  suggested.  There  is  always  observed  a  pe- 
culiar^  facility  of  disposition,  generUly  good- 
humoured,  but  liable' tb  be  interrupted  by  fits 
of  passionate  excitement.  Frequently  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  extravagance,  both  in  thought 
and  act.  '  In  most  cases  acute  maniacal  attacks 
take  place,  in  which  the  excitement  presents  a 
specially  extravigant  character.  The  semblance 
of  probability  and  coherence  found  in  ordinary 
acute  tnania  is  generally  absent.  The  pre'railing 
ideas  are  of  grandeur,  colossal  size,  infinite 
number,  power,  wealth,  and  rank,  all  heaped 
together  in  wild  confusion.  Every  such  maniacal 
attack  marks  an  appreciable  step  in  the  progress 
of  mental  decay;  and  the  tendency  is  always 
more  or  less  steadily  to  complete  fatuity.  '  In 
some  comparatively  rare  cases,  especially  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  phthisis,  the  mental  con- 
dition is  mainly  one  of  depression.  Remarkable 
remissions  of  all  the  symptoms  are  sometimes 
met  with. 

Diagnosis.— The  diseases  from  which  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  requires  to  be  distinguished 
are  paralysis  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  em- 
bolism, encephalitis,  or  tumour  of  the  broiu ;  Hys- 
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terical  and  tonic  paralysis;  looomotor  ataxy; 
alcoholic  insanity ;  senile  dementia ;  and  mus- 
cular atrophy.  The  diagnosis  is  generally  easy, 
if  attention  be  paid  to  the  presence  or  absence  ol 
the  convulsive  tremors  in  the  muscles  of  articiUa- 
tion  at  the  commencement ;  the  general  and  pro- 
gressive course  of  the  loss  of  coordination ;  and 
the  peculiar  mental  facility  and  extravagance. 

Peognosis. — Complete  recovery  seldom,  if 
ever,  takes  place  in  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  disease  is 
from  a  few  months  to  three  or  four  years,  though 
cases  of  ten  years'  duration  occasionally  occur. 

TEBATMjaNT.— ^In  ordinary  circumstances  the 
treatment  cannot  be  properly  carried  out  in  a 
private  house ;  removal  to  an  asylum  will  there- 
fore generally  be  necessary.  Little  benefit  is  to 
be  derived  from  drugs.  The  conditions  of  ex- 
citement are  held  by  some  to  be  moderated  by 
small  doses  of  Calabar  bean;  and  turpentine 
enemata  are  frequently  usefiil  in  the  epileptiform 
attacks.  The  diet  ought  to  be  nutritious,  but 
non-stimulating.  The  food  ought  to  be  minced 
or  pulpy;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an 
accumulation  of  it  in  the  pharynx,  as  fatal  choking 
"is  sometimes  produced  in  that  way.  If  this  should 
be  threatened,  the  tongue  should  be  immediately 
pulled  forward,  and  the  bolus  extracted  with  the 
finger.  On  account  of  the  liability  to  bed-sores, 
the  patient  should  as  long  as  possible  be  pre- 
vented from  lying  constantly  in  bed. 

Johh  Sibbaid, 

GEEMS  OP  DISEASE.— This  is  a  phrase 
in  common  use,  the  acceptation  of  which  is  va- 
rious, and  often  more  or  less  vague.  -  So  far  as 
it  refers  to  actual  things  or  objects,  they  also  are 
probably  diverse  in  nature,  though  at  present 
our  knowledge  of  most  of  them  is  based  rather 
upon  conjecture  than  actual  experience. 

As  a  phrase,  '  germs  of  disease '  is  most  com- 
monly used  in  the  following  modes : — 

a.  A  person  may  be  said  to  inherit  the  germs 
of  disease  when  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that 
the  constitutional,  general,  or  local  disease  from 
which  he  is  suffering  is  of  a  kind  which  has  been 
common  in  the  family  or  stock  whence  he  has 
descended,  and  when  the  disease  is  one  which 
seems  prone  to  manifest  itself  in  this  way. 
It  may,  in  this  sense,  be  said  that  a  person  in- 
herits the  germs  of  gout,  scrofula,  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  or  cancer ;  and,  in  either  of  such  cases 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  the  two  latter), 
no  one  would,  on  refiection,  be  able  to  find  that 
he  meant  anything  else  than  that  the  patient 
had  inherited  a  certain  general  disposition, 
habit,  or  bodily  tendency,  in  which,  under  the 
influence  of  slight  exciting  causes,  this  or  that 
morbid  condition  should  be  prone  to  manifest 
itself. 

b.  In  a  still  looser  sense,  the  phrase  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  the  mere  commencement^  or 
initial  stage  of  a  certain  disease ,  as  when  it  is 
said  that  the  germs  of  a  phthisical  patient's 
malady  date  from  a  certain  catarrhal  attack,  or 
that  a  patient  now  suffering  from  a  severe  brain- 
affection  contracted  the  geMis  of  his  disease  m 
India  or  elsewhere,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
slight  sunstroke.  Here  the  expression  would 
be  used  in  a  purely  metaphorical  sense. 
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c.  The  phrase  is  most  commonly  employed, 
iowever,  in  reference  to  the  real  or  supposed 
causes  of  communicable  morbid  processes  or  dis- 
eases, either  local  or  general— those  which  spread 
either  from  part  to  part  in  the  same  person,  or 
from  person  to  person  in  the  same  commu- 
nity. . 

In  the  spread  from  part  to  part,  as  during  the 
'  generaliration '  of  some  malignant  new-growth, 
the  agency  of '  germs  of  disease '  is,  perhaps,  not 
onfrequently  more  imaginary  than  real.  Besults 
are  apt  to  be  ascribed  to '  infection '  wherenothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  in  operation — as  when  si- 
milar perverted  tissue-ohanges  may  chance  to 
manifest  themselves,  either  simultaneously  or 
consecutively,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as 
results  of  some  single  or  similar  underlying 
cause. 

In  the  spread  from  person  to  person  of  local 
or  general  contagious  affections,  the  same  pos- 
sible source  of  fallacy  has  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
We  must  be  upon  our  guard  against  ascribing 
too  general  an  influence  to  'germs,  of  disease.' 
In  certain  cases  these  may  have  been  in  the  first 
place  non-existent,  as  when  such  a  disease  has 
been  '  autogenetic,'  and  in  no  sense  a  derivative 
of  antecedent  disease  of  the  same  kind.  This 
caution  is  especially  applicable  in  regard  to  such 
an  affection  as  erysipelas — which,  although  cer- 
tainly contagious,  is  also  on  very  good  grounds 
judged  to  be  '  generable,' especially  during  cer- 
tain states  of  lowered  health  induced  by  renal 
disease andsomeothervisceralaffections.  Though 
not  so  certainly  known,  it  is  by  many  deemed 
probable  that  a  similar  caution  may  be  necessary 
m  regard  to  more  general  contagious  affections, 
such  as  diphtheria,  typhoid  and  typhus  fever, 
and  cholera,  which,  though  certainly  contagious, 
may  also  be  autogenetic.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, much  doubt  and  uncertainty  still  prevail. 
The  consideration  of  this  third  use  of  the 
phrase  '  germs  of  disease,'  conducts  us  naturally 
to  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  things  or 
objects  which  may  be  included  under  the  same 
name,  and  this  again  to  the  modes  in  which  they 
operate.  As  these  are  questions,  however,  which 
have  already  been  discussed  under  Oontagion, 
they  will  only  be  very  briefly  referred  to  here. 

The  different  kinds  of  contagia,  whilst  they 
are  all  of  them  to  he  regarded  as  products 
thrown  off  from  the  body  of  a  person  suffering 
from  a  communicable  affection,  may  in  essence 
be  either  (1)  not-living  chemical  compounds; 
(2)  cast-off  and  altered  tissue-elements ;  or  (3) 
cast-off  micro-organisms  of  a  low  type,  either 
in  their  '  finished '  condition  or  in  a  germ-stage. 
Whilst  it  cannot  positively  be  said  that  we 
have  as  yet  discovered  contagia  belonging  to  the 
first  category,  our  knowledge  is  a  trifle  more 
definite  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  those  per- 
taining to  the  second  and  third  categories.  In 
what  proportion  these  latter  kinds  of  contagia 
exist,  however,  for  different  communicable  dis- 
eases, still  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Suchdifferentkindsof'germs  of  disease 'might 
take  effect  in  two  distinct  modes,  and  only  in  two, 
since  the  probable  modes  of  operation  of  those 
belonging  to  the  first  and  second  varieties  are 
not  at  present  capable  of  being  discriminated 
from  one  another. 
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First,  we  have  the  mode  of  action  of  contagia 
in  the  spread  of  local  affections,  such  aa.ophthal- 
mias,  gonorrhceasj  and  erysipelatous  inflamma,- 
tions.  Chemical  compounds,  or  diseased  tissue- 
elements,  or  both  in  combination,  thrown  off 
from  such  foci  of  disease,  and  falling  upon  suit- 
able situations  in  other  human  beings,  are  capa- 
ble of  determining  inflammations  of  like  kind,  in 
which  multitudes  of  new  contagia,  also  of  like 
kinds,  are  '  independently'  produced — that  is,  arc 
produced  otherwise  than  by  processes  of  organic 
reproduction.  How  far  such  diemical,  or '  contact 
actions'  (not  necessarily  producing  inflamma- 
tions) may  take  part  in,  and  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  very  complex  group  of  morbid  processes 
constituting  this  or  that  general  contagions  af- 
fection, or  EO-caJled  'speciflc  fever,'  is  not  at 
present  known.  The  processes  must  be  some- 
what of  this  kind,  if  the  operating  contagia  are 
not  living  organisms ;  and  even  where  they  are 
of  this  type,  it  is  possible  that  the  same  sort  of 
process  may  obtain. 

Secondly,  where  micro-organisms  (bacilli,  mi- 
prococei,  &c.)  are  the  contagia,  they  are  believed 
to  produce  (iieir  effects  by  the  contimious  mul- 
tiplication, or  '  organic  reproduction,'  of  such  in- 
dependent units  in  the  tissues  and  blood  (one  or 
both)  of  the  individual  affected.  The  multipli- 
cation of  such  units,  and  the  chemical  changes 
in  the  tissues  attendant  thereupon,  are  therefore 
believed  to  be  the  sole  and  eiBcient  causes  of  the 
groups  of  symptoms  and  tissue-changes  consti- 
tuting the  particular  general  or  local  communi- 
cable disease,  and  the  myriads  of  contagious 
elements  produced  during  its  progress  are  re- 
garded as  lineal  descendants  of  those  which  ini- 
tiated the  morbid  symptoms. 

In  the  event  of  its  being  true,  as  some  hold, 
that  such  living  organisms  as  are  met  with  in  the 
blood,  and  are  believed  to  be  at  times  the  causes 
of  certain  of  the  communicable  diseases,  can 
arise  '  independently'  within  the  body  (by  '  hete- 
rogenesis '  or  by  '  archebiosis '),  the  second  as- 
sumed mode  of  operation  of  contagia  would  have 
to  be  more  or  less  completely  renounced  in  favour 
of  the  first.  The  contagia,  even  in  this  latter  case, 
might  simply  set  up  morbid  processes,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  simple  (as  in  those  caused  by  the 
pus-corpuscle  and  its  fluids  from  some  seat  of 
virulent  inflammation)  might  be  complex,  pro- 
longed, and  linked  together,  so  as  to  constitute 
the  morbid  processes  typical  of  some  particular 
specific  fever.  At  some  stage  of  this  complicated 
chain  of  processes,  and  somewhere  (that  is,  either 
in  some  organ  or  tissue,  or  in  the  blood),  organ- 
isms may  arise  de  novo,  which,  either  alone  or 
with  their  parent  fluids  or  tissue-elementsi  are 
again  capable  of  acting  as  contagia.  But  the  or- 
ganisms in  such  a  case  could  not  be  regarded  as 
direct  descendants  of  the  original  contagia,  and 
similarly  no  one  would  think  of  regarding  the 
pus-corpuscles  met  with  in  a  case  of  purulent 
ophthalmia  or  gonorrhoea,  as  direct  lineal  de- 
scendants of  those  which  may  have  taken  part  in 
occasioning  one  or  other  of  such  diseases. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian, 

aiSSINIiSS  (Sax.  gidig,  turning  or  whirl- 
ing round). — A  synonym  for  vertigo.    See  Vbe- 
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GINGIVITIS  (ginffivcB,  the  gums).— Inflam- 
mation of  the  gums.     Bee  Mouth,  Diseases  of. 

GLANDBBS.— Stnon.  :  Equinia;  Fr.  Morve; 
Got.  Botz.  Its  associated  condition  is  named 
Farcy;  Fr.  Fwrdn,;  Ger.  Wurm;  Haidvmrm. 

DBFuiiTioif. — A  contagious  febrile  disease, 
coramimieated  to  man  from  the  horse,  ass,  or 
mule,  characterised  by  specific  inflammatory 
lesions  of  the  nasal  and  respiratory  mucous 
membranes,  and  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands,  -with  general  pyrexia,  pains  in  the  joints 
and.  muscles,  and  great  prostration,  -usually  ac- 
companied by  a  pustular  cutaneous  eruption. 

The  local  manifestations  vary  in  order  of 
appearance,  and  in  comparadve  severity  in 
different  cases.  In  those  in  which  the  nasal  and 
respiratory  mucous  membranes  are  earliest  or 
most  severely  affected,  the  disease  is  customarily 
called  Glanders ;  while  to  those  in  -which  the 
lymphatic  system  fijst  and  especially  suffers, 
the  designation  Farcy  is  applied.  But  no  suffi- 
cient reason  exists  for  considering  glanders  and 
farcy  as  distinct  diseases.  They  are  commonly 
associated,  and  whichever  set  oif  symptoms  inay 
appear  first,  the  other,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later 
follows.  Further,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
same  virus  may  give  rise  to  either  set  of  symp- 
toms, or  to  both.  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
order  of  appearance  is  determined  in  great  mea- 
sure by  the  mode  of  communication  of  the  virus, 
as  well  as  to  some  extent  perhaps  by  the  condi- 
tion and  constitution  of  the  recipient. 

Glanders  in  man  is  a  very  rare  disease ;  and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years 
that  its  occurrence  has  been  cjearly  recognised, 
and  its  history  made  out.  When  it  does  occur, 
it  proves  fatal  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases.  Taking  the  acute  and  chronic  cases  to- 
gether, 208  out  of  245  are  recorded  as  having 
terminated  fatally.  Nevertheless  out  of  2,026,296 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  four 
years  1871-1874  only  19  are  registered  as  due 
to  glanders. 

.^Itioxosy. — There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  glanders  ever  originates  in  man,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  lower  animals. 
It  is  always  communicated,  and  almost  always  by 
direct  inoculation  of  virus  from  a  diseased  animal. 
In  some  few  instances  the  disease  has  been  com- 
municated from  man  to  man.  It  is  scarcely  ever 
met  -vrith  except  among  those  who  are  more  or 
less  constantly  employed  among  horses,  and  who 
are  therefore  liable  from  time  to  time  to  come  in 
contact  with  diseased  animals,  or  the  morbid 
discharges  from  them.  The  mode  of  communi- 
cation can  in  most  cases  be  easily  traced.  The 
rarity  of  the  disease  in  man,  considered  in  con- 
junction with  its  comparative  frequency  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  among  horses, 
wo\ild  seem  to  indicate  that  the  virus  is  fixed, 
and  not  readily  difiiisible  through  the  air,  and 
that  man  is  not  very  susceptible  of  its  influence. 
In  most  cases  the  history  renders  it  clear  that 
the  virus,  in  semi-liquid  or  semi-solid  form,  has 
been  received  through  some  cut  or  abrasion  of 
.-He  sJcm  or  mucous  membrane.  In  some  few 
instances  It  appears  probable  that  the  virus,  in 
similar  form  may  have  been  absorbed  through 
the  unbroken  mucous  membrane  or  skin.     But 
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there  is  at  present  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  glanders,  any  more  than  syphilis,  can  be 
communicated  by  'a  volatile  infecting  principle,' 
although  by  some  it  is  maintained  that  such 
communication  may  take  place.  If  it  were  so 
the  disease  would  probably  spread  more  fre- 
quently and  extensively,  and  become  compara- 
tively common. 

Stjuptoms  and  Coitese. — However  the  vims  oi 
glanders  may  have  been  communicated,  a  period 
of  incubation,  varying  from  three  to  eight  days, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  prolonged  even  to  three' 
weeks  or  more,  ensues  before  the  symptoms  of 
constitutional  infection  become  manifest.      The 
longer  the  period  of  incubation  the  less  acute,  as 
a  rule,  is  the  course  of  the  disease.    The  duration 
of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  order  of  develop- 
ment  of  the  local  affections,  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases.     Hence  the  classification,  on  the 
one   hand,   into   cases  of  amle,  subacute,  and 
chronic  glanders ;  and,  on  the  other,  into  cases  of 
acute  and  chronic  glanders,  and  acute  and  cltro- 
nic farcy.    But  nothing  like  clear  lines  of  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn  between  any  of  these  classes. 
The   earliest   constitutional  symptoms  are  a 
sense  of  general  discomfort,  fatigue,  prostration, 
and  chilliness,  with  headache,  and  obscure  pains  in 
the  musdes  and  joints.    As  the  diseafe  advances 
these  pains  become  more  severe,  and  simulate 
those   of   rheumatism.     Pyrexia,  at  first  but 
slight,  rapidly  becomes  established.      The  pulse 
is  quickened  and  sometimes  full,  the  skin  hot 
and  dry,  the  tongue  foul,  the  urine  scanty  and 
high-coloured ;    and  the  patient  suffers,  mueli 
from  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, often  with  obstinate  constipation.    Some- 
times the  feverishness  is  intermittent,  but  more 
frequently    continued,  or   intermittent  at  veij 
irregular  intervals.     Still   later  rigors    occur, 
more  severe  than  such  as   may  have  occurred 
at  an  earlier  period,  followed  by  profuse  sour 
perspirations  and  clamminess  of  skin;  the  pulse 
becomes   very  rapid,  weak,  and  compressible; 
diarrhcea,  with  very  fcetid  stools,  succeeds  the 
constipation ;  the  thirst  is  excessive ;  respiration 
becomes  more  and  more  diflScult  and  laboured; 
low  delirium,  -vrith  tremors,  is  followed  by  coma ; 
and  death  ensues  from  exhaustion.    In  the  acute 
form,  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  an  average 
period  of   about  sixteen  days ;  some  cases  have 
terminated  fatally  within  a  week;  others  have 
been  prolonged  for  four  weeks^  In  the  less  acute 
form  the  duration  may  be  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months.      And    in  the  most  chronic  form,  in 
which  all  the   symptoms  are  less  severe,  the 
duration  may  extend  over  several  months,  and  in 
some  cases  recovery  ultimately  takes  place. 

Local  Manifestations.  —  In  association  .-ffith 
the  constitutional  symptoms  thus  indicated,  the 
following  local  manifestations  present  themselves, 
but,  as  already  stated,  somewhat  differently  in 
different  cases. 

The  wound  or  abrasion  through  which  the 
■virus  has  been  introduced,  or  the  spot  at  -which 
it  has  been  applied  (for  the  wound  may  have 
healed),  becomes  inflamed,  tense,  painful,  and 
surrounded  by  spreading  erysipelatous  redness. 
The  ulcer  -which  appears  enlarges,  assumes  an 
unhealthy,  corroded,  chancroid  aspect,  and  Un- 
charges dirty  sanious  and  often  offensive  matters. 
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The  lympliatio  Tessols  of  the  part  become  in- 
flamed, and  present  a  knotted,  cord-like,  and  sub- 
sequently irregularly  nodulated  condition — the 
faroy-huds  in  the  human  subject.  The  glands 
p.ra  infiltrated  and  enlarged,  and  the  whole  part 
is.  swollen  and  oedematous.  The  lymphatic 
glands  and  vessels  of  other  part«  subsequently 
become  affected,  but  not  perhaps  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  horse.  Eesolution  and  absorp- 
tion to  a  greater  or  less  extent  sometimes  take 
place;  but  much  more  frequently  suppuration 
of  low  type,  abscess-formation,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  foul,  ulcerating  cavities,  with  hard 
irregular  edges,  and  fistulse  follow.  At  a 
variable  period  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
from  witjhin  forty-eight  hours  to  the  end  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  an  eruption,  regarded  as 
characteristic,  appears  on  the  skin.  This  first 
shows  itself  as  scattered  collections  of  red  spots, 
'  which  are  very  small  and  resemble  fleabites, 
and  soon  acquire  a  papular  elevation,  subse- 
quently rising  above  the  level  of  the  surface, 
like  small  shot,  assuming  a  yellow  colour.  They 
lie  in  a  kind  of  hole  in  the  corium,  as  if  the  latter 
had  been  punched  out '  (Virohow).  They  appear 
to  be  due  to  the  deposit  of  some  neoplastic 
material,  which  subsequently  softens  and  breaks 
down.  By-and-by  they  become  vesicular  (some 
say  from  the  first  they  are  vesicular),  and  then 
rapidly  sero-purulent,  with  inflamed  livid  bases. 
When  close  together  these  pustules  become 
confluent,  and  give  rise  to  irregular  ulcerated 
surfaces,  with  soft,  brownish,  sloughy  coating. 
Large  collections  of  similar  deposit  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  give  rise  to  hard,  painful,  boil- 
like formations,  which  breaking  down  lead  to 
extensive  sloughing  of  the  skin  and  deeper 
structures,  with  thick,  dirty  white,  or  san- 
guineous offensive  discharge. 

The  mucous  membranes — and  first,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  nose — are  sooner  or  later 
affected  by  specific  inflammation  and  ulceration. 
Whether  the  inflammatory  process  beginsin  them 
or  in  the  skin  is  not  clearly  made  out.  It  probably 
does  so  in  many  instances,  but  in  some  cases  in 
man,  as  commonly  in  the  horse,  the  disease  is  pro- 
bably communicated  by  application  of,  virus  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or  other  part 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  which  thus  becomes 
primarily  affected. 

When  the  nose  is  affected  (as  is  always  the 
ease  in  the  form  of  the  disease  especially  called 
glanders  J,  there  is  first  a  discharge  of  compara- 
tively thm,  colourless,  ' catarrhal'  mucus.  This 
soon  becomes  thicker  and  coloured ;  and  there  is 
considerable  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  (Edematous 
swelling  about  the  nose  itself  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  face.  Ultimately  the  discharge 
becomes  thick,  sticky,  tenacious,  and  semi-puru- 
lent, of  a  dirty  yellow  or  brownish  colour,  and 
often  stained  with  blood.  ■  In  all  cases  probably 
there  is  ulceration  of  the ,  mucous  membrane, 
following  tubercle-like  deposits  in  it,  and  the 
ulceration  sometimes  extends  so  deeply  as  to 
lead  to  perforation  of  the  septum,  or  partial 
destruction,  of  the  turbinated  or  palate  bones. 
The  ulceration  often  occurs  only  in  the  upper 
jrart  of  the  nose,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  frontal  and  other  sinuses  is  liable  to  be 
sumlarly  affected.    When  the  lymphatic  and, 


cutaneous  systems  suffer  first  and  especially,  tho 
nasal  mucous  membrane  is  not  affected  until 
towards  the  termination  of  the  case ;  and  in  some 
instances  death  has  occurred  before  this  affection 
of  the  nose  has  taken  place. 

Bronchial  catarrh  with  rhonehi  heard  all  over 
the  chest,  accompanied  by  severe  cough  with 
profuse  expectoration,  indicates  the  implicatior. 
of  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  conjunctiva  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  gums,  fauces,  and  especially 
the  tonsils,  are  often  affected  to  a  serious  extent ; 
so  also  is  the  larynx,  hoarseness,  pain,  and 
difficulty  in  speaking  resulting  therefrom. 

Anatomical  Chaeactebs. — The  pathological 
lesions  found  on  post-mortem  examination  are 
such  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  signs  and 
symptoms  manifested  during  life.  To  these, 
however,  may  be  added  fluidity  of  the  blood  j 
softness  and  rottenness  of  the  muscles,  with 
hsemorrhagio  abscesses  in  them  (considered  by 
Billroth  as  characteristic) ;  patches  of  grey  hepati- 
zation in  the  lungs,  or  lobular  pneumonia ;  ab- 
scesses in  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  cervical 
glands,  &c. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  glanders  in  man 
may  be  difficult  in  the  early  stage,  particularly 
if  the  history  be  defective,  and  no  external  wound 
appear.  But  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed, 
the  signs  and  symptoms,  especiajly-if  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  occupation  and  history  of 
the  sufferer,  are  sufficiently  characteristic.  In 
some  rare  instances,  however,  in  which  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  have  been  slight,  and  the 
local  manifestations  have  very  slowly  developed 
themselves,  great  difficulty  has  arisen,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease  has  not  even  been  re- 
cognised until  after  death.  Eheumatism,  typhoid 
fever,  and  pysemia,  and,  in  regard  to  the  more 
chronic  cases,  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  are  the 
diseases  with  which  it  is  said  that  glanders 
may  possibly  be  confounded. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  glanders  must 
be  extremely  unfavourable.  Two  or  three  cases 
only  are  on  record  in  which  recovery  has  taken 
place  from  the  more  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
In  the  more  chronic  forms,  however,  the  deaths 
have  been  only  about  fifty  per  cent.  The  more 
slowly  and  less  severely  the  symptoms  develop 
themselves,  and  the  longer  the  patient  survives, 
the  better  is  the  chance  of  ultimate  recovery. 

Tekatment.  —  The  constitutional  treatment 
should  be  supporting,  stimulating,  and  soothing, 
and  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
indications  afforded.  Quinine  in  large  doses  and 
perchloride  of  iron  may  be  useful.  But  at 
present,  although  very  many  drugs  have  been 
tried,  none  has  been  found  having  any  marked 
specific  effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Locally  any  suspicious  wound  should  be  freely 
cauterized  as  soon  as  attention  is  directed  to  it. 
All  abscesses  and  collections  of  morbid  materiai 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  freely  incised,  and 
their  contents  thoroughly  evacuated.  The  re 
suiting  cavities  and  fistula  should  be  frequently 
and  thoroughly  washed  out  with  disinfectants 
and  poultices  should  be  applied.'  The  Operator 
and  those  who  dress  the  wounds,  should  wear 
indiarubber  gloves.  Inhalations  of  iodine  or  cn:v 
bolic  acid  vapour  should  be  frequently  practised  • 
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and  the  nose  thoroughly  syringed  from  time  to 
time  -with  disinfectant  solutions,  aa  carbolic  acid, 
iodized  water,  or  Cond/s  eolation. 

Aethur  E.  Dukham. 

GLAH'D'D'LAB  BISBASES. — A  general 
denomination  for  diseases  of  glands  of  all  kinds. 
See  Bkonchiai,  Giands,  Ltmphatio  Glands, 
and  Mesenteric  Glands,  Diseases  of;  also  the 
several  special  glands. 

GIiAXrCOMA  {yXavKbs,  sea-green). — In  its 
nodern  acceptation,  this  word  is  used  to  include 
all  the  conditions,  -whether  acute  or  chronic,  pri- 
mary or  secondary,  which  are  produced  by  height- 
ened tension  or  increased  fluid-pressure  within 
the  eyeball.  The  word  was  originally  applied 
only  to  those  cases  of  heightened  tension  in  which 
there  is  a  greenish  opaque  appearance  behind 
the  pupil.  iSeeErE  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases 
of. 

GLEET. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Goutte  mUitaire; 
Ger.  Nachtripper. 

Definition. — A  urethral  discharge,  milky, 
riscid,  scant  in  quantity,  appearing  as  a  drop 
at  the  meatus  urinarius,  or  as  shreds  floating  in 
the  urine. 

.Etiology  and  Symptoms. — The  causes  of  gleet 
are: — (1)  Chronic  inflammation  of  patches  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  remaining 
after  acute  gonorrhoea ;  (2)  Chronic  congestion 
(inflammatory  or  other)  of  the  prostate ;  (3) 
Granular  patches  and  warts ;  and  (4)  Follicular 
sinuses. 

1.  Ohronio  inflammation  of  the  virethra. 
In  the  first  form,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
common,  the  interior  of  the  urethra,  naturally 
pale-pink  where  unaffected,  is  dull  red,  or  pur- 
plish red,  or  pale  and  streaky.  These  red 
patches  are  less  elastic  than  the  unaffected  parts, 
and  frequently,  in  course  of  time,  develop  into 
bands  of  stricture-tissue  leading  to  more  or  less 
contraction.  The  most  common  positions  in  order 
of  frequency  are,  first,  the  first  inch  from  the 
meatus ;  then  at  2  to  3  inches ;  lastly  at  4  J  to  6 
inches,  or  in  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Several  months,  probably  always  over  six,  are 
needed  to  develop  the  patches  of  inflammation 
into  fibrous  bands. 

Clap  has  preceded  the  present  discharge  some 
months,  or  even  a  year  or  two,  apparently  subsid- 
ing altogether  for  one  or  two  months,  and  return- 
ing again  without  obvious  cause.  Pain  is  either 
absent ;  or  slight  smarting  or  tickling  is  felt  at  the 
parts  chronically  inflamed,  during  micturition  or 
at  other  times.  The  precise  situation  of  the  in- 
flamed patches  is  ascertained  by  passing  a  bullet- 
sound  or  bougie  (No.  14  or  16,  English)  along  the 
passage,  or  the  urethrometer,  if  the  meatus  urina- 
rius be  too  small  to  admit  such  a  bougie.  As  the 
bullet' reaches  an  inflamed  spot,  slight  resistance 
is  noted ;  and  the  patient  feels  pain  when  it  passes 
over  the  inflamed  or  rigid  patch.  Both  resistance 
.ind  pain  cease  when  the  patch  is  left  behind. 
Should  the  chronic  inflammation  have  existed 
long  enough  to  produce  fibrous  bands,  the  on- 
ward passage  of  the  bullet-sound  is  checked,  or 
orrested  wholly  if  the  bauds  be  too  short  to 
permit  the  bullet  to  slip  past.  A  smaller  bullet 
■w  dimmiition  of  the  urethrameter's  bulb  allows 
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the  obstruction  to  be  passed,  and  denotes  the 
degree  to  which  the  normal  expansile  capacity 
of  the  urethra  has  been  contracted. 

2.  Chronic  congestion  of  tho  prostate. — 
Prostatic  gleets  are  caused  by  (a)  extension  of 
gonorrhceal  inflammation  to  the  prostatic  urethra 
— chronic  prostatitis ;  or  (4)  irritation  and  con- 
gestion of  a  sympathetic  kind,  excited  by  mastur- 
bation, excessive  coitus,  stone  in  the  bladder,  or 
piles — the  '  irritable,'  or  '  relaxed '  prostate. 

(a)  In  chronic  prostatitis,  with  a  history  of 
preceding  gonorrhoea,  there  is  a  scanty  dis- 
charge, seen  only  at  the  meatus  when  several 
hours  have  elapsed  since  micturition  ;  or  there 
are  shreds  in  the  urine.  The  pain  consists  of  a, 
sensation  of  heat  extending  along  the  whole 
urethra,  often  radiating  to  the  buttocks,  but 
felt  most  after  micturition.  At  other  times 
there  is  didl  pain  in  the  perinseum,  a  sense 
of  weight  or  fulness  of  the  rectum,  rather 
worse  when  lying  down,  and  by  night  than  by 
day.  Micturition  is  performed  once  or  twice, 
or  more  times,  by  night.  "When  micturition 
is  attempted,  the  urine  is  often  slow  to  come, 
and  usually  a  few  drops  dribble  off  after  the 
stream  ceases.  Walking  fatigues  easily,  and 
brings  on  the  sense  of  fulness  in  the  rectum. 
The  finger  in  the  rectum  generally  finds  no  en- 
largement, but  slight  tenderness  of  the  prostate. 
A  bullet-bongie  or  sound,  bent  one  inch  fcom 
the  point  at  an  angle  of  136°,  traverses  the 
urethra  without  caasing  pain  till  the  bulbo- 
membranous  part  is  reached.  The  instrument 
is  there  grasped  for  a  few  seconds,  to  pass  on 
again  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  here,  again, 
pain  is  felt  and  resistance  made;  the  latter 
ceases  suddenly  as  the  sound  enters  the  bladder, 
though  the  pain  still  remains.  As  the  instrument 
is  withdrawn,  it  is  expelled  rapidly  until  it  is 
beyond  the  bulb,  where  it  lies  quietly  enough, 
and  all  pain  ceases.  The  urine  withdrawn  from 
the  bladder  through  a  catheter  is  normal,  and 
free  from  muco-pus. 

(6)  The  ' relaxed'  or  ' irritable'  prostate  is 
caused  most  often  by  masturbation,  or  by  un- 
satisfied sexual  excitement,  which  lead  to  frequent 
determination  of  blood  to  the  prostate,  without 
also  obtaining  that  speedy  evacuation  of  the  blood 
which  follows  the  sedative  influence  of  the 
natural  gratification.  The  gland  is  turgid,  very 
sensitive,  and  tender,  the  crypts  and  follicles 
secreting  an  abnormal  quantity  of  mucus.  The 
swelling  of  the  gland  may  be  suiEcient  to  alter 
the  shape  of  the  urethra;  hence  micturition 
may  be  impeded,  and  occasionally  accompanied 
by  smarting  pain.  A  dull  heavy  sensation,  hardly 
amounting  to  pain,  is  referred  to  the  anus  or 
perinseum ;  and  the  pressure  of  hard  faeces  during 
defsecation  is  often  distinctly  painful.  The  pas- 
sage of  a  bougie  along  the  urethra  causes  little 
pain  till  the  prostate  is  reached,  when  the  patient 
may  even  scream  with  exaggerated  expression 
of  the  pain  he  feels.  The  instrnment  is  grasped 
by  spasm  for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  passes  into 
the  bladder,  and  no  more  pain  is  felt.  The  dis- 
charge observed  by  the  patient  is  transparent, 
colourless,  glutinous,  scanty,  except  when  he 
strains,  or  is  excited  by  erotic  desire,  when 
several  drops  may  come  away  at  ■»  time.  In 
middle-aged  men  urethral  stricture  is  sometimes 
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also  present,  and  aggravatsB  the  prostatic  irritar 
tion.  The  reflex  and  sympathetic  derangements 
attract  more  attention  than  the  local  condition. 
An  almost  invariable  accompaniment,  if  not  a 
consequence,  is  dyspepsia  with  its  various  symp- 
toms ;  very  common,  also,  are  aches  and  pains 
in  the  lower  extremities,  loins,  and  other  parts. 
There  is  often  great  weariness,  especially  after 
sexual  intercourse.  Intellectually  and  morally 
the  patient  is  much  affected.  Dread  of  impo- 
tence, of  loss  of  memory,  of  insanity,  or  even  of 
paralysis,  is  often  a  leading  symptom. 

,S.  Warts  and  granular  patoies. — Warts, 
which  are  most  commonly  situated  just  within 
the  meatus,  may  stud  the  -whole  length  of  the 
urethra.  Near  the  meatus  they  are  arboriform, 
lower  down  sessile  or  only  slightly  peduncu- 
lated. Identical  in  structure  with  the  warts  on 
the  glans  or  furrow  of  the  penis,  they  are  ordi- 
narily papillomata. 

4.  Follicnlar  sinuses. — Follicular  sinuses, 
inflamed  during  acute  gonorrhoea,  often  secrete 
discharges  long  after  the  gonorrhoea  is  ended. 
In  the  anterior  urethra  rarely  more  than  one  or 
two  oiypts  are  thus  chronically  inflamed ;  ■  but 
in  the  prostatic  portion  several  crypts  secrete  a 
thin  translucent  fluid,  and  this  form  may  be 
looked  on  as  one  of  chronic  prostatitis.  In  cases 
of  hypospadias,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ex- 
posed urethra,  there  is  in  many  persons  on  each 
side  of  the  orifice  a  natural  crypt  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long.  These  often  continue  to  dis- 
charge thin  muco-pus  long  after  gonorrhoea  has 
subsided.  Other  sinuses,  but  shorter  ones,  open 
iu  the  situation  of  the  lacuna  magna  of  the 
normal  urethra.  None  of  these  follicular  sinuses 
ever  form  indurated  patches  in  the  substance  of 
the  urethra ;  hence  they  never  cause  stricture. 
This  may,  however,  sometimes  result  from  the 
bursting  of  an  inflamed  and  suppurating  sub- 
miicous  gland,  which  before  its  evacuation  may 
have  projected  on  the  wall  of  the  urethra,  and 
thus  temporarily  produced  a  narrowing..  The 
discharge  from  such  a  cavity  is  much  more 
copious  than  firam  a  simple  follicle,  and  very 
slow  to  dry  up,  though  that  usually  happens 
spontaneously  if  there  be  no  stricture  to  prevent 
the  easy  outflow  of  the  urine. 

Tebatment.  —  1.  Inflammatory  patches.  — 
When  the  pain  experienced  from  passage  of  the 
exploring  sound  is  acute,  the  resistance  small, 
and  the  discharge  white  and  thick,  the  condition  is 
mainly  one  of  congestion  ;  and  the  injection  of 
three  or  four  minims  of  a  solution  of  ten  to 
twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce, 
by  means  of  a  Guyon's  bullet-catheter  and  syringe 
at  the  places  -where  pain  is  felt,  is  then  a  useful 
measure.  This  may  be  repeated  in  three  or  four 
days,  if  needed.  If  there  be  cling  or  hitch  as  the 
bullet  passes  along  the  urethra,  the  passage  of  a 
full-sized  (No.  25  or  26,  French)  metal  sound  twice 
weeily  is  requisite.  When  no  cling  exists,  the  last 
remains  of  the  discharge  may  be  dried  up  by 
using  soluble  bougies  at  night  ('  Forte  remide 
Reyml ')  for  ten  to  fourteen  nights.  When  con- 
gestion has  become  induration^  or  even  contrac- 
tion, which  does  not  yield  to  gradual  dilatation, 
the  fibrousband  should  be  divided  by  a  urethra- 
tome  of  suitable  shape,  until  the  urethrameter, 
expanded  to  the  largest  size  in  which  it  moves 


freely  along  the  unaffected  parts,  travels  -without 
hitch  or  cling  past  the  contracted  patches. 

2.  Chronic  prostatitis. — Usually  the  cure  is 
slow,  and  depends  much  on  regimen  auddiet; 
-with  abstinence  from  alcohol,  fatigue,  lascivious 
thoughts,  and  sexual  excitement.  To  relieve 
pain  and  irritation,  mild  belladonna  and  opium 
suppositories  may  be  employed ;  when  the  dis- 
charge is  opaque  and  tolerably  copious,  two 
minims  of  copaiba  in  essence  of  cinnamon  and 
water,  or  a  drachm  of  solution  of  Bandal--wood 
oil,  with  buchu  and  cubebs,  are  useful.  Locally, 
-when  the  prostatic  tenderness  has  subsided,  cool 
hip-baths  for  five  minutes  night  and  morning, 
beginning  at  85°  F.,  and  gradually  lowering  the 
temperature  to  60°  F.,  are  beneficial.  After  a 
week  or  two  the  bath  may  be  taken  at  bO°  F., 
and  lowered  by  ice  to  40°  F.,  with  advantage. 
The  sitting  should  not  exceed  five  minutes,  but 
the  baths  should  be  continued  for  several  -weeks. 
Counter-irritation  is  most  useful  when  there  is 
pain  and  considerable  irritation.  It  should  be 
applied  over  a  large  surface  by  the  caustic  solu- 
tion of  iodine.  It  is  at  best  an  uncertain  remedy. 

The  '  relaxed'  prostate  requires  great  tact 
and  perseverance  for  its  cure.  Eegulation  of 
the  digestion,  prescription  of  suitable  occupa- 
tion, and  encouragement  of  the  patient  to  throw 
oflF  his  mental  despondency,  comprise  the  general 
treatment.  Locally,  if  the  prostate  be  not 
extremely  sensitive,  the  passage  of  the  steel 
sound  on  alternate  days  is  most  beneficiid. 
Dreaded  as  is  the  first  passage  of  the  sound,  the 
relief  that  foUoTvs  is  so  satisfactory  that  the 
patient  seldom  objetts,  and  generally  demands 
its  repetition.  When  the  passage  of  the  instru- 
ment is  really  agonising,  the  patient  should  be 
ansesthetised,  his  bladder  emptied  by  catheter, 
and  ten  to  twenty  minims  of  a  twenty-grain  to 
the  ounce  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  thrown 
into  the  prostato-membranous  urethra  by 
Thompson's  prostatic  injector.  This  may  be 
followed  by  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  one- 
third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  before  the  patient 
recovers  his  consciousness.  He  should  keep  his 
bed  for  one  or  two  days  afterwards,  and  his 
room  three  or  four  days  more.  Eepetition  is 
seldom  required,  as  the  sound  is  then  well  borne. 
As  a  completion  of  the  cure,  a  long  voyage  and 
a  year  spent  in  Australian  or  New  Zealand 
sheep-farming  are  most  useful, 

3,  Granular  patches.^— These  are  best  treated 
by  passing  along  the  urethra  a,  bougie,  -which 
has  been  dipped  for  three  inches  or  more  into 
an  ounce  of  melted  cacao  butter  holding  sus- 
pended in  it  five  to  ten  grains  of  peroxide  of 
mercury  or  nitrate  of  silver.  When  cold,  this 
bougie  may  be  inserted  into  the  urethra  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  till  the  warmth  of  the  body 
has  melted  off  the  cacao  butter,  by  -which  plan 
the  stimulant  is  directly  applied  to  the  granular 
patch.  Again,  twenty  drops  of  a  thirty-grain 
to  the  ounce  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  thrown  on  to  the  granulations  by  a  bulbous 
syringe.  These  strong  injections  should  be 
made  only  -when  the  patient  can  rest  in  his 
room  for  twenty-four  hours  afterward.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  severe,  and  needs  hot  baths, 
opium,  and  other  anodynes,  to  allay  it. 

Warts  should  be  exposed  by  an  aural  specu- 
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lum  or  endosaope,  and  touched  by  a,  icire  armed 
with  lunar  caustic. 

4.  Follicles. — The  follicles  can  also  he  reached 
through  the  speculum,  and  a  slender  wire  armed 
■with  caustic  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  follicle. 
Usually,  when  the  discharge  is  due  solely  to 
follicles,  it  is  better  let  alone.  The  long  sinuses 
met  with  at  the  end  of  the  urethra  in  hypospa- 
dias may  be  first  cauterised ;  and  then,  if  caustic 
be  not  sufficient,  slit  up  trith  a  fine  knife  and 
canaliculus-director.  Bebkelet  Hiti,. 

Q-IiSICHBNBSBG',  in  Austria.  Muri- 
ated  alkaline  waters.     See  IVTinrbat,  'Watbes. 

GLOBT7S  HYSTERICUS  (globus,  a  ball ; 
hystericus,  connected  with  hysteria). — Synon.  : 
!Fr.  globe  hystlrique ;  Ger.  hysterische  Kugel. — A 
subjective  sensation  experienced  by  hysterical 
patients,  as  of  choking,  or  of  a  ball  rising  in 
the  throat.    See  Hysteria. 

aiiOSSAIiGIA  (yXSo-ffa,  the  tongue,  and 
&\yos,  pain). — Pain  in  the  tongue.  See  Tongue, 
Diseases  of. 

GLOSSITIS  (7\3ir<ra,  the  tongue). — Inflam- 
mation of  the  tongue.    See  Tonsue,  Diseases  of. 

GLOSSO-PHARTBrGEAL  BrBRTE, 
Diseases  of. — The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is 
the  special  nerve  of  taste  for  the  back  of  the 
tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  and  of  common  sensa- 
tion for  the  same  region,  and  in  part  for  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  the  eustachian  tube,  and 
the  tympanum.  It  is  also  the  motor  nerve  for 
the  stylo-pharyngeus,  the  middle  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx,  the  levator  palati,  and  the  azygos 
uvulae  muscles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fibres 
for  the  two  latter  muscles  arise  from  the  roots 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

Paralysis. — Very  little  is  known  of  the  pre- 
cise effects  of  paralysis  limited  to  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  since  it  is  very  rarely  paralysed 
alone.  Sensation  in  the  fauces  is  certainly  lost, 
and  also  taste  in  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
palate,  perhaps  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  the 
front  of  the  tongue.  The  middle  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx  is  paralysed,  and  perhaps  also  certain 
movements  of  the  palate  and  the  uvula.  From 
their  position,  the  fibres  of  origin  are  commonly 
damaged  in  conjunction  with  fibres  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, spinal  accessory,  and  pneumogastric.  The 
common  causes  of  damage  in  this  situation  are 
meningitis,  syphilitic  and  other  growths,  and  bone- 
diseases.  The  nerve  may  also  be  paralysed  from 
disease  of  its  nucleus  of  origin  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  then  commonly  in  association  with 
the  nerves  to  the  larynx,  the  tongue,  and  often 
the  lips  (see  LABio-aLOSso-LAEiNQEAi.  Paralysis), 
The  sensory  part  of  the  nerve  may  then  escape, 
and  only  the  motor  part  be  paralysed.  ,  The 
causes  of  paralysis  from  disease  of  the  nucleus 
are  slow  degeneration,  softening,  haemorrhage, 
and  probably  the  effects  of  diphtheria...  In  diag- 
nosing paralysis  of  the  levator  palati  and  azygos 
uvulae,  care  must  be  taken  to  remember  how  often 
the  arches  of  the  palate  are  unequal,  and  the 
uvula  is  oblique,  under  normal  conditions.  De- 
fects of  movement  must  be  looked  for,  and  especi- 
ally the  unequal  dimpling  of  the  base  of  the  uvula 
in  the  pronunciation  of  '  ah ! ' 

Spasm.— Nothing  is  known  cf  separate  spasm 
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in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve.  In  conjunction  with  the  other  motor  and 
sensory  nerves  to  the  pharynx,  it  takes  part  in 
the  production  of  the  spasm  of  hydrophobia,  and 
in  some  hysterical  phenomena.  Por  over-action 
in  the  special  sensory  function  of  the  nerve,  see 
Taste,  Disorders  of. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  disorders  of 
the  glosso-phaiyngeal  nerve  is  never  special,  but 
always  that  of  the  cause,  and  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  the  several  articles  which  deal  with 
the  above-mentioned  ^etiological  conditions. 

W.  E.  GOWEES. 

GLOSSO-PHABYlirGEAI,    PARALY- 
SIS.— A  synonym   for  Labio-glosso-laryngeal 
''ee  Labio-glosso-labynqeal  Pabaly- 


GLOSSY  S'KIN  is  the  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  atrophic  condition  of  the  skin,  seen  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands,  in  consequence  of  irritative 
lesions  of  the  nerves  of  the  forearm.  The  skin 
of  the  back  of  the  hand,  fingers,  and'even  that  of 
the  palm  is  thin,  smooth,  shining,  without  fur- 
rows, and  redder  than  natural — either  uniformly 
or  in  patches.  The  skin  seems  as  if  it  were  stretched 
over  subjacent  parts,  which  are  firmer  than  natu- 
ral. It  may  be  more  or  less  fissured,  or  even 
denuded  of  epidermis  in  patches.  Secretion  of 
sweat  may  be  increased  or  altered  in  quality. 
The  parts  may  or  may  not  be  the  seat  of  neuralgic 
pains.  It  was  thought  by  Paget  (who  descritfed 
this  condition  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  Soi 
May,  1864)  to  be  a  very  rare  affection,  hut  it  was 
observed  by  Weir-Mitchell  and  his  colleagues,  in 
the  late  American  war,  no  less  than  19  times  in  SO 
cases  of  partial  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  fore- 
arm. It  may  occur  also  as  a  sequence  of  disloca- 
tions of  the  wrist,  where  the  median  nerve  is 
compressed  or  otherwise  damaged. 

GLOTTIS,  Diseases  of.  —  See  Laeynx, 
Diseases  of. 

GLYCOSTJEIA  {y\vKii,  sweet,  and  oipov, 
urine). — A  condition  of  urine  in  which  sugar  is 
present ;  generally'used  as  a  synonym  for  dia- 
betes.    See  Diabetes. 

GOtTRB.— Synon.  :  Bronchocele;  Derljy- 
shire  Neck ;  Fr.  Goitre ;  Ger.  Kropf;  Struma. 

Definition. — Simple  hypertrophy,  or  cystic, 
fibroid,  or  fibro-cystic  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland. 

.iEtiolggy. — a.  Locality.  Goitre  is  prevalent 
in  magnesian-limestone  districts,  for  example, 
Derbyshire — hence  the  name  '  Derbyshire  neck.' 
Amongst  the  continental  countries  it  prevails  in 
are  :  France,  mostly  in  Savoy ;  Germany,  mostly 
in  the  Black  Forest;  Austria,  mostly  in  Styria ; 
Northern  Italy,  mostly  about  the  Alps;  Switzer- 
land, .  mostly  in  the  Valais  ;  and  Eussia,  mostly 
about  the  Altai  mountains  in  Siberia. 

i.  Water-supply. — Whenever  goitre  has  arisen 
without  being  inherited  the  cause  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  can  be  traced  to  some 
impurity,  in  the  potable  water.  What  this  im- 
purity is,  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined, although  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
water  used  in  goitrous  districts  has  percolated 
through  a  soil  which  contains  an  impurity,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  malady.    Snow-water  was  in 


former  days  considered  to  be  the  cause,  but  this 
opinion  is  met  by  the  statement  that  goitre  does 
not  exist  in  Greenland  or  Lapland,  and  that  it 
is  prevalent  in  Sumatra,  where  there  is  never 
anysnoTV.  The  impurity  is  stated  by  many  to 
be  due  to  an  excess  of  lime  and  magnesia,  -which 
theory  seems  borne  out  by  a  geological  examina- 
tion of  the  localities  in  which  goitre  is  indige- 
nous in  England.  In  the  Indian  Punjaub,  -where 
goitre  affects  60  per  cent,  of  the  population,  59 
grains  of  lime  have  been  found  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
'  10  grains  being  an  undesii'able  proportion '  (Pro- 
fessor Frankland).  The  latest  authorities  on 
the  cause  of  goitre  believe  the  impurity  to  be  of 
a  metallic  nature  (probably  some  form  of  iron), 
and  have  shown  that  metalliferous  earths,  it 
may  be  said  almost  without  exception,  are  tobe 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  districts,  where  goitre  prevails.  In 
many  limestone  localities  silso  bronchooele  is 
entirely  absent.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  are  comparatively  exempt  from  the 
disease,  although  mountain  limestone  is  found 
largely  present  in  their  geological  formation. 
Why  potable  water  is  the  cause  of  goitre  has 
yet  to  be  definitely  determined. 

c.  Other  causes, — Epidemics  of  goitre  have 
been  notified,as  chiefly  occurringamongst  soldiers 
in  France,  probably  the  result  of  forced  marches 
through  goitrous  districts,  combined  with  scarcity 
of  food.  In  such  districts  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing loads  on  the  head  seems  largely  to  increase 
the  ratio  of  the  disease.  The  notioii  that  goitre 
is  indigenous  to  mountainous  districts  only  is 
set  aside  by  the  fact  that  in  some  plains,  those  of 
Iiombardy  for  instance,  goitre  is  present.  Many 
other  theories  have  been  suggested. 

Women  in  this  country  are  much  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  bronchocele  than  men,  perhaps  on 
account  of  their  being  more  frequently  water- 
drinkers,  for  in  India  it  has  been  noticed  that 
both  sexes  suffer  alike.  During  the  time  of 
puberty  the  disease  commonly  first  appears, 
although  it  may  occur  from  any  time  of  life  up 
to  forty  years  of  age,  children  having  even  been 
born  with  a  thyroid  enlargement: 

Akatomical  Chabactbrs The  whole  of  the 

thyroid  gland,  or  both  lobes,  or  one  lobe  only, 
may  be  the  seat  of  the  goitrous  enlargement. 
The  isthmus  is  rarely  affected  by  itself.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  an  accessory  lobe  is  present,  and 
becomes  enlarged.  The  enlargement  may  be 
simple  soft  hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  cystic,  or 
fibroid ;  or  cysts  may  be  found  interspersed  in 
the  substance  of  a  fibroid  enlargement.  Cysts 
are  formed  from  the  normal  follicles  of  the  thy- 
roid, by  their  distension  with  colloid  material, 
the  epithelial  lining  degenerating  as  the  cysts 
increase  in  size.  The  cyst-wall  is  formed  by  the 
interlobular  septa  and  capsule  of  the  gland.  In 
pure  cysts  the  serous  fluid  which  is  secreted 
from  the  walls  replaces  the  colloid  contents.  In 
the  fibroid  form  the  connective  stroma  increases 
at  the  expense  of  the  follicles,  and  tough  bands 
of  nucleated  fibrous  tissue  traverse  the  organ  in 
all  directions,  the  change  generally  commencing 
centrally  and  extending  peripherally.  The  fol- 
licles mostly  atrophy,  but  some  may  persist  in 
the  form  of  small  cysts. 

Goitres  in  some  countries  are  allowed  to  reach 
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such  dimensions  that  the  inhabitants  have  to 
support  them  in  bags.  A  cystic  goitre,  as  a  rale, 
projects  externally,  but  often  the  fibroid  variety 
does  not. 

Symptoms  and  Complications. — The  appear- 
ance of  the  swelling,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the 
neck,  are  often  the  only  symptoms  of  goitre. 
Added  to  the  sense  of  fulness,  there  may  be  a 
feeling  of  dragging  or  constriction  about  the 
throat.  More  serious  symptoms  are  sometimes 
present,  namely,  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea.  The 
former  is  rarely  present  except  when  the  tumour 
has  reached  an  immense  size,  or  when  it  presses 
on  the  oeaopbagus,  as  happens  when  the  lateral 
lobes  meet  behind  the  gullet.  Dyspnoea,  a  more 
common  symptom,  may  be  due  to  pressure  from 
the  goitre  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  trachea 
(found  more  commonly  in  young  people,  before 
the  tracheal  rings  have  gained  much  power  of 
resistance),  or  on  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves, 
causing  partial  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the 
vocal  cords  (orico-arytenoidei-postici  muscles) ; 
or  to  a  portion  of  the  gland  passing  behind  the 
trachea,  or  becoming  enlarged  beneath  the  ster- 
num. There  is  often  a  temporary  enlargement 
of  a  goitre  during  the  c^tamenial  period  and 
pregnancy ;  and  flooding  in  childbirth  is  not  -nn- 
common.  A  tendency  to  the  hemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis has  been  noted.  Exophthalmos,  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  may  accompany  goitre. 
See  ExopHTHAiMio  GoItrb. 

Cretinism  is  met  with,  but  rarely,  in  the 
goitrous  districts  of  this  country.  More  than 
half  the  number  of  cretins  are  born  of  goitrous 
parents,  but  a  goitrous  enlargement  need  not 
necessarily  be  present  in  a  cretin,  for  instances 
of  cretinism  have  been  reported  in  which  the  gland 
has  been  entirely  absent ;  still  they  have  the  same 
setiological  connection.  When  the  thyroid  gland 
is  absent  and  cretinism  prevails.  Dr.  Hilton 
Fagge  believes  that  fatty  tumours  will  be  found, 
almost  without  exception,  in  the  posterior  tri- 
angles of  the  neck. 

Diagnosis. — A  soft  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid 
gland  can  be  diagnosed  by  its  general  diffusive- 
ness, and  the  want  of  consistent  hardness. 

The  presence  of  a  cystic  goitre  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  fluctuation  of  fluid  within  its  walls. 
Illumination  of  the  sac  for  the  purpose  of  dia- 
gnosis is  of  no  use.  Any  doubt  can  be  cleared  up 
by  passing  a  very  fine  trochar  into  its  centre. 
0-wing  to  the  fact  that  some  cystic  goitres  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  soft  trabecular  structure, 
the  fluid  withdrawn  is  likely  to  be  mixed  with 
blood.  When  the  fluid  has  been  entirely  -with- 
dra-wn  from  a  pure  cyst,  it  often  happens  that 
blood  will  be  freely  discharged  from  the  mucous 
walls. 

A  fibroid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  can 
be  diagnosed  by  the  consistency  and  hardness  of 
its  substance.  In  some  cases,  fibroid  nodules  lie 
scattered  in  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the  gland, 
and  may  be  of  stony  hardness.  Some  diflSculty 
may  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  between  a 
globular  fibroid  and  a  small  cystic  goitre  that 
has  thick  walls,  both  of  which  lie  deeply  in  the 
neck;  but  if  the  exploratory  examination  be 
made,  as  recommended  above,  the  difference  can 
at  once  be  recognised. 

The  diseases  which  simulate  goitre  are  cancer 
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of  the  thyroidgland ;  calculus  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
Btanco;  lymphadenoma ;  anenriem;  and  fatty  and 
other  tumours  of  the  neck.  A  leading' point  in 
making  a  diagnosis  is  to  ascertain,  by  directing 
the  patient  to  swallow,  whether  the  swelling  is 
attached  to  the  trachea.  In  the  cases  of  cancer 
and  lymphadenoma,  the  history  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  will  give  a  leading  cine.  In 
connection  with  cancer,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  fibroid  enlargement  of  the  gland  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  carcinomatous  change.  When 
a  fibrous  goitre  closely  overlies  the  carotid  artery, 
a  forcible  pulsation  is  conveyed  through  the  tu- 
mour, simulating  an  aneurism. 

Pkoqnosis. — The  prognosis  in  goitre  is  very 
favourable.  The  occurrence  of  death  from  sufib- 
cation,  due  solely  to  the  effects  of  a  goitrous  en- 
largement, is  extremely  rare.  It  occurs  in  those 
countries  where  little  or  no  treatment  is  tried,  the 
tumours  being  allowed  to  attain  an  immense  size 
— their  weightsometimesreachingseveral  pounds. 
The  disease  is  more  likely  to  endanger  life  when 
the  gland  passes  behind  the  trachea  and  com' 
pletely  embraces  it.  All  the  varieties  of  goitre 
are  amenable  to  treatment,  but  especially  the 
cystic.  Goitres  have  been  known  to  disappear 
without  any  treatment.  This  result  may  be  due 
to  the  removal  of  the  affected  person  from  en- 
demic influences ;  or  it  may  happen  when  the 
enlargement  has  arisen  during  pregnancy. 

Teeatment. — The  general  rules  requiring  at- 
tention are  removal  of  the  patient  from  a  goitrous 
district,  or  complete  abstinence  from  drinking 
water,  unless  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  per- 
fectly pure.  General  medicinal  remedies  are  only 
of  service  when  the  gland  is  enlarged  by  fibroid 
change,  and  then  iodide  of  potassium  (two  to 
tliree  grains  twice  a  day),  with  or  without  iron, 
may  be  tried.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  of  the 
simple  soft  form,  blistering,  or  painting  the  sur- 
fece  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  the  use  of 
iodine  ointment,  will  be  suflicient.  If  the  enlarge- 
ment is  fibroid  and  of  some  consistence,  then  in- 
jections of  the  tincture  of  iodine  into,  or  setons 
passed  through,  the  substance  of  the  gland,  are 
most  useful.  Fluoric  acid  has  been  given  inter- 
nally, with  or  without  the  injections  (Lancet, 
March  19,  1881).  The  injection  of  mxv  to  3j 
of  tincture  of  iodine  should  be  used  twice  a 
week,  then  weekly,  and  afterwards  fortnightly. 
The  greater  number  of  cases  answer  well  to  this 
treatment,  whilst  on  others  no  impression  can 
be  made.  The  time  the  treatment  takes 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  goitre ;  a  month 
is  the  minimum  required  for  the  cure  of  a  very 
small  goitre.  The  process  to  be  followed  when 
injecting  is  as  follows  : — Having  frozen  the  skin 
over  the  portion  decided  upon  for  injection,  by 
means  of  the  ether  spray,  and  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  transfixing  any  vein  or  the  trachea,  the 
needle  of  the  syringe  is  pushed  into  the  substance 
of  the  goitre,  and  the  fluid  injected  slowly.  The 
best  form  of  syringe  for  the  purpose  is  one  similar 
to  that  used  for  hypodermic  injection,  made  with 
a  screw-piston.  Pain  in  the  course  of  neigh- 
bouring nerves  is  sometimes  felt  during  the  injec- 
tion, for  instance  in  the  ear  or  at  the  root  of  a 
tooth.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  needle 
should  be  rapidly  withdrawn,  and  the  skin  where 
the  puncture  has  been  made  rolled  between  the 


finger  and  thumb,  to  prevent  any  escape  of  the 
iodine.  If  the  needle  be  passed  well  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  goitre,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  the  formation  of  an  abscess.    In  favourable 
cases  there  will  be  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
tumour,  with  a  slight  degree  of  pain,  for  some 
eight  or  twelve  hours ;  after  that  time  the  brou- 
chocole  will  very  slowly  decrease  in  size.    As  a 
rule,  in  two  or  three  weeks' time  it  will  be  evident 
whether  the  injection  is  to  prove  effective.    By 
this  form  of  treatment  all  scars  are  avoided.  The 
length  of  time  required  for  its  adoption  is  often 
an  objectibn,  even  when  improvement  is  noted; 
a  case  cx:curred  in  the  writer's  experience  in  which 
the  time  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  cure 
was  over  a  year,  the  neck  being  reduced  from  171 
to  13^  inches.     Setons  made  of  from  two  toeight 
lengths  of  silk  form  a  very  serviceable  plan  for 
the  treatment  of  fibrous  goitres.    In  employing 
either  injections  or  setons  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  patient  to  discontinue  his  usual  employment, 

Biniodide  of  mercury  smeared  over  the  en- 
largement, the  patient  being  then  made  to  sit 
with  his  neck  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for 
many  hours,  has  proved  an  effectual  remedy  in 
India.  A  Captain  Cunningham,  the  originator  cf 
this  plan,  treated  gratuitously  about  60,000 
natives  in  two  years.  He  is  said  to  have  never 
produced  salivation,  and  to  have  rarely  failed  in 
effecting  a  cure.  Ligature  of  the  thyroid  arteries 
has  only  proved  of  temporary  benefit.  Division 
of  the  isthmus  has  been  advised  when  dyspnoa 
is  present.  A  goitre  may  be  removed  when  it 
endangers  life  or  keeps  the  patient  from  work. 
The  operation  is  one  of  comparative  safety  under 
the  antiseptic  system,  and  when  each  vessel  is 
divided  between  ligatures. 

The  treatment  of  cystic  goitre  is  of  one  kind, 
and  is  always  successful.  The  plan  consists  iu 
emptying  the  cyst  with  atrocharandcanula,  and 
then  injecting  a  solution  of  iron  (two  drachms 
of  the  tincture  to  an  ounce  of  water)  sufficient  to 
expand  the  cavity  again.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed  on  account  of  the  rise  of  temperature, 
after  a  successful  injection,  with  the  canula 
plugged,  until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  a 
suppurative  discharge  should  have  been  set  tip. 
The  metal  canula  should  then  be  replaced  by  an 
india-rubber  one  (made  with  a  middle  layer  of 
webbing),  the  canula  being  cut  shorter  as  the 
cyst  becomes  smaller,  and  poultices  applied  until 
the  goitre  has  disappeared.  A  cure  will  be 
effected  in  one  month  to  four  or  five  months. 

During  the  injection  of  the  iron-solution  into 
cystic  goitres,  it  may  happen  that  air  passes  into 
a  vein  which  has  been  wounded  by  the  trochar. 
As  this  accident  has  been  followed  by  instan. 
taneous  death,  the  writer,  to  prevent  this  acci- 
dent, uses  conjointly  the  two  following  plans, 
taking  care  to  avoid  superficial  veins ; — 1.  A  tape 
is  passed  round  the  neck  under  the  base  of  the 
goitre,  and  held  tightly  by  an  assistant  standing 
behind  the  patient,  whilst  the  injection  is  going 
on,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes  after.  2.  The 
nozzle  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the 
syringe,  enabling  the  injection  to  be  made  with- 
out holding  the  syringe  below  the  level  of  the 
opening  into  the  cyst,  and  preventing  the  injea- 
tion  of  air.  See  Thtboid  Gland,  Diseases  of, 
Fuora  Tkobmcs. 


GONAGEA. 
aONAQBA,  {yiv«,  the  Imee,  and  Sypa,  a  sei- 
lure).— An  attack  of  gout  in  the  knee.  See  Gout. 
OOWABTHBITIS    (yin,   the  knee,  and 
tpSpov,  a  joint) Inflammation  of  the  knee- 
joint.    See  Joints,  Diseases  of. 

GOITOBRHCBA  (7<»^.  seed,  and  ^^»,  I 
flow).— SiNON. :  Clap,  Blenorrhogia ;  Fr.  Chaiide- 

pisse;  Ger.  Tr^er.  , 

Defiottiok.— A  contagions  purulent  inflamma- 
tion, affecting,  in  men,  the  urefljral  mucous  mem- 
brane and  its  continuations ;  in  ■women,  the 
Taginal  mucous  membrane  and  its  continuations. 
Occasionally  the  conjunctival  and  rectal  mucous 
membranes,  to  which  the  nasal  has  been  added 
on  doubtful  evidence,  are  attacked  by  gonorrhoea. 
Certain  rheumatoid  affections  and  other  compli- 
cations, to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  also  attend 
the  disease. 

.ffiTioLOGT. — The  causes  of  gonorrhoea  are 
prediaposing  and  exciting.  The  chief  prcdispos- 
ing  causes  are  the  lymphatic  temperament; 
great  sexual  excitement  and  other  fatigue;  alco- 
holic excess;  gout;  previous  attacks,  especially 
an  uncured  gleet ;  and  lastly,  a  peculiar  proneness 
to  urethritis  in  certain  persons.  The  exciting 
causes  include : — (1)  Contagion  with  (a)  gonor- 
rhoeal  pus,  or  (b)  acrid  discharges  not  generated 
by  gonorrhoea ;  (2)  excessive  irritation  <rf  the  ure- 
thra by  prolonged  or  repeated  coitus ;  (3)  mas- 
turbation ;  (4)  instrumentation ; '  and  (3)  the  use 
of  injections  after  coitus. 

GonorrhcEa  differs  so  considerably  in  the  two 
sexes,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  seat  of  the  dis- 
order, that  its  description  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  parts. 

(A.)  Oonorrhoea  in  the  Male. — 
'  AtTATomcAi. Chabaciebs. — Thesea^of urethri- 
tis is  at  first  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fossa 
navicularis,  whence  it  travels  onwards,  commonly 
not  extending  further  than  to  the  bulbous  or 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  inflam- 
mation then  dies  away  gradually,  leaving  patches 
of  the  mucous  surface  here  and  there  btill  in- 
flamed. But  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the 
submucous  tissue,  to  the  glands  about  the  urethra, 
to  the  prostate,  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  to 
the  epididymis  in  one  direction,  or  to  the  bladder 
or  even  to  the  kidneys  in  another.  Benal  inflam- 
mation nevertheless  is  most  frequently  excited 
by  sympathetic  irritation,  when  the  necfc  of  the 
bladder  is  attacked,  and  only  with  excessive 
rarity  by  continuous  extension  alcng  the  bladder 
and  ureters.  As  theinfliimmation  localises  itself 
in  the  urethra,  it  penetrates  more  deeply,  reach- 
ing the  follicles  and  submucous  tissue,  and  may 
thus  cause  thickening  and  induration  of  the  ure- 
thra at  these  points, 

In  the  acute  stage  there  is  general  uniform 
congestion ;  as  inflammation  subsides,  the  gene- 
ral redness  becomes  patchy,  arborescent,  and 
punotiform.  The  swelling  disappears,  leaving 
areas  of  thickened  mucous  membrane,  fine  gra- 
nulations which  develop  occasionally  into  warts, 
and  a  plugged  condition  of  the  ducts  of  the  sub- 
mucous and  mucous  glands,  which  possibly  may 
cause  peri-urethral  abscess  or  subsequent  gleet. 
After  a  lapse  of  time  the  indurated  patches  may 
contract,  and  thereby  cause  irregularity  and  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra. 
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Symptoms.— The  length  of  the  interval  be- 
tween contagion  and  the  .development  of  the 
symptoms  in  gonorrhcea  varies  from  twelve  hours 
to  eight  days ;  but  the  great  majority  of  claf  s  are 
evident  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  inter- 
course. Usually  early  manifestation  of  inflamma- 
tion denotes  a  severe  attack.  Urethritis  from 
contagion  differs  in  no  respect  from  inflammation 
otherwise  excited,  and  has  no  necessary  period 
of  incubation. 

In  the  first  stage,  redness,  scanty  sticky  dis- 
charge, and  smarting  in  micturition  are  tlio 
leading  symptoms.  Febrile  disturbance'at  this 
early  period  is  most  rare.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dischiirge  in  many  cases  precedes  all  other 
symptoms.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
swelling  generally  of  the  penis,  especially  of  the 
urethra,  sets  in,  accompanied  by  copious  yellow- 
ish-green discharge,  smarting  in  the  urethra, 
and  aching  in  the  penis,  perinseum,  and  groins. 
Painful  micturition  and  erections  at  night  are 
frequent  (see  Ohobdeb)  ;  apd  general  febrile  dis- 
turbance is  sometimes  present.  Naturally  the 
disorder  subsides  in  four  or  six  weeks,  by  gradual 
cessation  of  the  symptoms ;  but  it  is  frequently 
prolonged  or  brought  back  to  its  first  intensity 
by  neglect  of  the  precautions  necessary  against 
irritation. 

The  patients'  habits  often  induce  variations 
from  the  ordinary  course,  as  regards  the  amount 
of  discharge  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
In  all  cases  relapses  or  re-kindling  of  the  acutely 
inflammatory  stage  are  corimon.  The  acute  stage 
of  the  disorder  terminates  in  one  of  three  ways : 
— Cessation  of  pain  and  discharge ;  cessation  of 
pain,  with  diminution  of  the  still  purulent  dis- 
charge ;  cessation  of  all  symptoms,  except  a  mi- 
nute quantity  of  thin  whitish  discharge  or  gleet. 
This  scanty  discharge  is  inost  commonly  caused 
by  chronic  inflammation  at  one  or  two  places, 
continued  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased  else- 
where. Sometimes  a  stricture,  a  small  wart,  or 
a  relaxed  prostate  secretes  shreds  of  mucus,  and 
thus  causes  gleet.    See  Glebt. 

Thus  the  course  of  gonorrhoea  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  stages : — Preliminary  congestion, 
lasting  three  or  four  days;  acute  increasing 
imflammaiion,'lasting  ten  to  twenty  days ;  station- 
ary stage,  of  uncertain  duration ;  and,  lastly, 
emaiding  stage,  also  of  uncertain  duration.  The 
discharge  varies  from  its  usual  form  of  yellow 
pus,  being  in  some  cases  viscid,  like  mucps, 
in  others  serous  and  very  liquid;  in  rare  in- 
stances it  is  rosy  or  pinkish  for  some  days. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  distinction  of  urethritis 
caused  by  contagion  from  that  excited  by  other 
causes  is  impossible  when  the  history  of  the 
patient's  antecedents  is  wanting.  Certain  com- 
plications of  gonorrhoea  are  said  to  follow 
urethritis  only  when  that  is  excited  by  contagion. 
This  proposition  is  not  so  clearly  established 
that  it  may  serve  to  decide  the  origin  of  a  given 
case  to  be  contagious  op  non-contagious.  To 
distinguish  urethritis  from  urethral  chancre  is 
easy :  urethral  chancre  is  never  more  than  one 
inch  from  the  meatus,  nearly  always  situate  just 
within  the  entry,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  can 
be  seen  if  the  lipg  of  the  urethra  be  separated, 
or  a  short  aural  speculum  be  introduced.  The 
discharge  also  from  a  chancre  is  not  creamy,  but 
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shreddy.  The  pain  in  mictuiition  is  stinging, 
but  limited  to  one  spot.  Syphilis  may  accompany 
urethritis,  but  the  disease  has  its  proper  initial 
sore  or  other  characteristic  symptoms.  Occasion- 
ally a  slight  muco-puTulent  discharge  without 
pain  or  much  swelling  is  present  during  the 
period  of  the  initial  lesion  in  syphilis.  This  always 
subsides  spontaneously  in  one  or  two  weeks.  In 
balanoposthitis  {goncrrhaa  externa)  there  is  no 
urethral  discharge.  When  the  free  border  of 
the  prepuce  is  exceedingly  small,  it  may  be  most 
difficult  to  be  certain  that  the  discharge  does 
not  come  from  the  meatus  urinarius  as  well  as 
from  the  surtiaces  of  the  prepuce  and  glans. 
Usually,  a  thorough  syringing  under  the  fore- 
skin will  wash  away  the  pus,  and  permit  the 
meatus  urinarius  to  be  watched  while  the  urethra 
is  pressed ;  if  pus  oozes  forth  it  is  secreted  in 
the  urethra.  Abscess  of  the  prostate  or  peri- 
nseum  may  cause  urethral  discharge,  which  is 
distinguished  from  gonorrhoea  by  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  patient, 

PaooNosis. — The  prognosis  of  gonorrhoea  is 
favourable  if  proper  precautions  be  taken  early. 
But  in  spite  of  precaution,  the  disease  is  sometimes 
most  severe,  especially  in  young  lads  of  lymphatic 
temperament,  or  in  men  of  nervous  irritable 
constitution.  Gonorrhoea  is  said  also  to  be 
liable  to  run  a  severe  course  in  persons  who 
suffer  from  acne.  During  its  continuance  any 
of  the  complications  hereafter  mentioned  may 
arise.  Further,  gonorrhoea  has  caused  death 
through  pyaemia ;  and  more  often  still  it  origi- 
nates an(diylosis  ordestructionof  joints,  or  other 
painful  disablements;  while  it  is  the  predomi- 
nating cause  of  stricture. 

TuEATMENT. — The  treatment  of  urethritis  may 
be  (1)  abortive ;  and  (2)  systematic.  Abortive 
treatment  is  intended  to  cut  short  the  disease  by 
large  doses  of  specifics,  or  by  caustic  injections, 
before  acute  inflammation  arrives.  It  is  always 
dangerous,  and  rarely  successful.  Systematic 
treatment  consists  in  at  first  removing  all  sources 
of  irritation  and  allaying  acute  inflammation. 
Abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors,  sexual  excite- 
ment, and  severe  exercise  is  necessary.  Tepid 
baths  and  great  cleanliness,  with  support  for  the 
penis  and  testes,  are  useful.  Painful  micturition 
is  often  relieved  by  immersiig  the  penis  in  ice- 
cold  water  during  the  act.  A  light  diet  of  fish, 
milk,  and  vegetables,  with  salines  and  laxa- 
tives, should  be  ordered.  WTien  the  acute  stage 
is  passed,  the  continuance  of  the  congestion  is 
shortened  by  astringent  injections  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  copaiba,  sandal  oil,  and  cuhebs. 
But  these  should  be  withheld  while  there  is 
smarting,  copious  greenish  discharge,  and  dull- 
red  congestion  of  the  urethra.    > 

CoMPLicATioHS  AMD  SBQUia,a. — ^The  compli- 
cations of  gonorrhceal  urethritis  are — (1)  Ba- 
lano-posthitis ;  (2)  Phimosis  or  paraphimosis; 
(3)  Eetention  of  urine ;  (4)  Lymphangitis  and 
Adenitis  (Sympathetic  bubo);  (5)  Haemorrhage 
from  the  urethra;  (6)Peri-urethralabsce6s(a)ne.ar 
the  glans,  (6)  between  the  layers  of  the  perinaeal 
fasciae,  (c)  Cowperitis;  (7)  Inflammation  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder;  (8)  Prostatitis ;  (9)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  spermatic  cord,  epididymitis,  and 
orchitis ;  (10)  Inflammation  of  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane;  (11)  Conjunctivitis  by  contact,;  (12) 


Sclerotitis  and  iritis;  (13)  Rheumatism  of  the 
fasciae,  great  nerves,  or  joints ;  acute  synovitis, 
bursitis,  abscess,  pyaemia;  (14)  Stricture;  and 
(15)  Warts.  Several  of  these  complications  are 
described  in  special  articles,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred;  but  a  few  of  them  require  brief 
notice  here. 

Stricture,  or  the  development  of  tough  fibrous 
bands  in  the  submucous  tissue  in  limited  areas 
of  the  urethra,  which  prevent  the  canal  from 
expanding  during  the  flow  vf  urine,  is  caused 
by  long-lasting  congestion  and  inflammation; 
the  most  common  seat  being  the  penile  portion  of 
the  canal,  and  especially  the  inch  nearest  themea- 
tus  urinarius,  whilst  those  causing  most  trouble 
are  commonly  at  the  bulbo-membranous  portion. 
Slowly  produced,  these  contractions  seldom 
attract  attention  till  two  or  three  years  have 
elapsed,  and  very  frequently  not  until  eight  or 
ten  years  have  passed  away. 

Easily  curable,  in  the  early  stages,  these  con- 
tractions, by  exciting  reflex  irritation,  first  of 
the  bladder,  subsequently  of  the  kidney,  in- 
directly cause  parenchymatous  induration  and 
atrophy  of  the  secreting  tissue  of  the  latter,  and 
thus  seriously  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
thereby  generating  a  long  chain  of  morbid 
changes,  which  not  in&equently  end  in  death,    i 

Setention  of  urine  is  produced  by  gonorrhoea  in 
two  ways: — (1)  During  the  acute  inflammatoiy 
stages  by  muscular  spasm  closing  the  congested 
mucous  membrane  at  the  bulbo-membranous  por- 
tion. This  is  of  course  a  temporary  evil.though 
often  very  painful  while  it  lasts.  The  bladder 
should  at  once  be  emptied  by  passing  a  small 
(No.  6  or  7  English  scale)  flexible  catheter,  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  spasm  prevented  by  saline 
pulses,  rest,  warm  baths,  and  opiates.  (2)  In 
the  tightly-narrowed  urethra,  when  stricture  has 
formed,  a  small  amount  of  local  swelling  or 
spasm  may  block  the  passage.  The  immediate 
treatment  consists  in  passing  a  catheter  fine 
enough  to  get  through  the  contraction  with  the, 
adjuvants  just  mentioned,  and  subsequently^  di- 
lating the  contracted  parts  by  one  of  the  varfous 
methods  employed  by  surgeons  for  that  purpose,. 

HcBmorrhage  from  the  urethra  is  caused  by 
rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum during  the  violent  erections  of  chpidee, 
Karely  copious  or  serious,  in  some  eases  it  has, 
like  haemorrhage  from  other  trivial  causes,  been 
dangerous  from  its  obstinacy.  Ice-cold  wrap- 
pings, notably  the  india-rubber  coil  with  ice- 
cold  water  flowing  through  it,  generally  arrest 
the  bleeding  speedily.  If  requisite,  a  catheter 
may  be  passed,  and  the  penis  compressed  by  a 
bandage  tightly  wound  round  the  organ. 

Inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or,  as 
it  is  often  called,  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
though  real  cystitis  is  rare  in  gonorrhoea,  con- 
sists of  extension  of  the  mucous  inflammation  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  a  tedious,  often 
very  harassing  accompaniment  of  gonorrhoea,  It 
seldom  occurs  until  the  gonorrhoea  has  lasted 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  it  may  develop  at  any 
time  during  the  continuance  of  that  disease.  It 
is  denoted  by  very  frequent  calls  to  micturate; 
great  pain  during,  and  especially  scalding  at  the 
end  of  micturition,  caused  by  muscular  spasm  of 
the  deeper  peri-urethral  muscles  ;  with  extrusion 
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ttlong  with  the  last  drops  of  urine  of  a  email 
quantity  of  muco-pus  or  blood.  The  usual 
gonorrhmal  discharge  ceases  almost  entirely 
during  the  attack,  hut  usually  returns  when  the 
inflammation  of  the  neck  subsides.  Never  dan- 
gerous, this  affection  derives  its  importance 
wholly  from  the  great  amount  of  distress,  mental 
and  bodily,  \fhich  it  causes.  It  is  best  com- 
bated by  rest,  -warm  baths,  anodynes,  and  very 
light  diet.    It  is  very  prone  to  relapse. 

Prostatitis,  that  is,  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prostate,  is  a  severe  complication. 
It  causes  STfelling  of  the  prostate ;  painful,  slow 
micturition,  and  often  complete  retention ;  a  sense 
of  fulness  or  weight  at  the  anus;  and  sometimes 
great  irritation  of  the  bowel,  with  constant  de- 
sire to  defecate.  Prostatitis  may  cause  abscess, 
and  usually  leaves  enlargement  of  the  organ.  If 
suppuration  takes  place,  pain  increases  till  matter 
escapes ;  then  sudden  relief  follows.  The  abscess 
most  commonly  opens  into  the  urethra,  and  the 
pus  comes  away  with  the  urine  j  but  it  may  open 
mto  the  rectum,  the  perinseum,  or  the  bladder. 

The  treatment  consists  mainly  in  allaying 
irritation  and  pain  by  hot  baths,  fomentations, 
and  opium ;  and  when  retention  occurs,  the  regu- 
lar passage  of  a  catheter  is  requisite.  When 
fluctuation  is  evident,  abscesses  must  be  opened 
in  the  rectum  or  perinseum.  When  the  abscess 
has  burst  spontaneously,  it  usually  closes  in 
course  of  time,and  the  disdiarge  ceases  altogether 
or  dwindles  to  a  scanty  gleet  of  no  importance. 
Should  the  discharge  continue  copious  without 
abatement  after  several  weeks,  or  the  patient 
Buffer  much  distress,  an  incision  through  the 
perinseum  is  proper,  through  which  to  drain  and 
close  the  abscess. 

(B.)  Gouorrhceain  the  Female — Vaginitis. 
This  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  inflamma- 
tion begins  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vagina,  extend- 
ing to  the  uterus  in  one  direction,  and  to  the 
urethra  in  the  other.  When  attacking  the  vulva, 
it  causes  occasionally  abscess  of  accessory  parts, 
for  instance,  of  Bartholini's  gland,  or  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  In  the  cervix  uteri  and  in  the 
urethra  it  becomes  very  obstinate; 

Symptoms. — These  consist,  in  the  acute  stage, 
of  swelling  of  the  genital  s,  heat,  or  itching,  smart- 
ing on  making  water,  and  aching  pains  in  the 
back  and  loins.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes 
dry  and  bright  red.  At  flrst  the  mucus  is  thin 
atid  transparent,  but  soon  becomes  thick,  creamy, 
and  copious.  The  mucous  membrane  is  more  or 
less  studded  with  little  eminences  {vaginitis 
gmmdosa).  The  inflammation  becomes  chronic 
in  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  days ;  the  pain, 
swelling,  and  congestion  diminish  or  cease ;  the 
discharge,  less  creamy,  remains  plentiful.  It  is 
usually  secreted  in  the  cul-de-sac,  or  in  the  cer- 
vix, or  some  other  part  less  easily  cleared  than 
the_  anterior  part  of  the  vagina.  These  parts, 
while  inflamed,  retain  a,  brighter  red  colour 
than  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Not  in- 
frequently, when  the  inflammation  has  ceased  in 
the  vagina,  pus  can  still  be  squeezed  from  the 
meatus  urinarius  or  some  of  tlie  crypts  opening 
round  that  Orifice,  if  the  finger  be  drawn  for- 
wards along  the  under  surface  of  the  urethra. 

The  duration  h  extremely  variable  ;  if  assidu- 
ously treated,  so  that  extension  to  the  cul-de-sac 


or  cervix  uteri  is  prevented,  the  diaeaso  has  a 
duration  of  about  three  weeks.  But  when  these 
parts  or  the  urethra  are  invaded,  the  duration 
is  most  uncertain,  the  disease  lasting  often  for 
months  or  even  years.  The  length  of  time  that 
the  discharge  remains  coptagioua  is  also  most 
uncertain.  Probably  any  discharge,  however 
scanty  and  serous  it  may  have  become,  may 
cause  disease  if  increased  by  accidental  irritation, 
DuQNOSis. — This  depends  on  tjie  swelling  and 
red  congestion  in  the  acute  stage,  and  on  partial 
excoriation  and  copious  discharge  in  the  ehronio 
stage.  The  distinction  between  vaginitis  from 
contagion  and  vaginitis  from  non-specific  irrita- 
tion is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
being  mainly  determined  by  collateral  evidence. 
It  generally  has  a  contagious  origin  if  there  be 
pus  in  the  urethra. 

Pbosnosis, — This  is  favourable.  Sometimes 
the  disorder  is  cured  before  it  becomes  chronic ; 
and  dangerous  complications  are  very  uncommon. 
Treatment. — The  treatment  of  vaginitis  in  the 
acute  stage  consists  in  allaying  irritation  by  rest 
in  bed,  warm  baths,  frequent  injections  of  warm 
water,  or  warm  but  very  weak,  astringent  solu- 
tions, and  moderate  purgation.  The  habits  and 
health  of  the  patient  must  be  regulated,  and  all 
causes  of  excitement  withdrawn.  When  conges- 
tion has  subsided,  stronger  astringent  injections 
should  be  efficiently  applied,  so  that  the  whole 
mucous  surface  of  the  vagina,  especially  that  of 
the  cul-de-sac,  is  thoroughly  laved.  Alum  or 
tannin  should  be  applied  in  powder,  by  means 
of  the  speculum,  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  canal. 
Complications. — The  complications  of  gonor- 
rhoeal  vaginitis  are  various.  Among  the  earliest  is 
vulviHs.  The  I  labia  and  clitoris  grow  red,  swell, 
and  a  foetid  discharge  is  secreted.  The  patches  of 
epithelium  peel  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  pro- 
ducing excoriation  and  occasionally  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  follicles.  Usually,  if  the  parts  are 
kept  clean,  the  irritation  subsides  in  a  few  days'. 
Urethritis  is  the  most  constant  accompaniment 
of  gonorrhoea.  Earely  so  acute  as  to  cause  much 
irritation,  it  may  produce  severe  suffering.  It 
begins  with  itching  and  smarting  at  the  meatus, 
which  is  red  and  swollen.  A  purulent  or  mucous 
discharge  oozes  from  the  passage,  unless  the 
patient  have  just  micturated  ;  even  then  a  little 
can  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  two  follicles 
which  openclose:  to  the  meatus.  This  discharge 
is  veiy  persistent,  and  is  probably  a  source  of 
contagion  :  long  after  the  disease  is  curedi  else- 
where. The  treatment  of  urethritis  consists  of 
frequent  baths,  astringent  injections,  and  copaiba 
internally.  ■  Obstinate  chronic  discharges  may  be 
arrested  by  caustic  solutions,  carefuUy  applied. 
Acute  inflammation^,  of  t%e^  cenix  a/ni.,os  uteri 
is  a  frequent  consequence  of  gonorrhoea.  The 
neck'  of  the  uterus  is  swollen,  red,  and  often 
excoriated  about  the  os,  whence  a  copious  dis- 
charge issues,  at  first  clear  and  viscid,  then 
purulent.  This  subsides  to  a  thin  mucus,  and 
either  shortly  ceases,  or  more  commonly  passes 
into  chronic  catarrhal  flux,  which  lasts  anindefi 
nite  time,  and  long  retains  its  contagious  quality. 
The  acute  inflammation  is  best  treated  by  com- 
plete rest,  warm  baths,  warm  injections,  and 
salineaperients.  In  the  chronic  stage  its  troab- 
ment  is  that  of  uterine  catarrhi 
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Metritis,  perimetritis,  and  ovaritis  may  also 
result  from  gonorrlicBa.  See  Ovaet,  Diseases  of; 
and  Womb,  Diseases  of.         Bbekeley  Hiil. 

GONOBBHCEAL  HHETJMATISM.— An 
aifection  of  the  joints  associated  ■with  gonorrhcea. 

See  EhEDMATISM,  CrOI70BBH(KAIi, 

GOOSE-SKIIT.— A  condition  of  the  skin  in 
which  this  structure  is  rough  and  wrinkled,  like 
that  of  the  goose.  It  is  of  a  transient  character, 
being  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  skin,  producing  wrinkling  of  the  integuments, 
and  prominence  of  the  hair-follicles ;  and  is  ob- 
serred  as  the  result  of  the  direct  application  of 
cold,  or  of  a  shock,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  fevers. 

GOTJT  {guita,  a  drop). — Synon.:  Podagra, 
Chiragra,  Gonagra  (when  the  disease  affects  the 
foot,  hand,  or  knee  respectively);  Fr.  Goutte; 
Ger.  Gicht.  The  name  gout  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  idea  of  the  dropping  of  a  morbid 
fluid  into  the  joints,  and  is  of  very  ancient  date. 

Definition. — Gout  is  a  general  or  constitu- 
tional disease,  probably  depending  upon  the 
presence  in  the  system  of  excess  of  urio  acid, 
the  complaint  being,  in  fact,  a  manifestation  of 
the  lithic  or  urio  acid  diathesis,  Uthiasis,  or  lithis- 
mia.  It  may  be  hereditary  or  acquired;  and  is 
characterised  ordinarily  by  a  peculiar  inflam- 
mation of  the  jomte—^articular  or  regular  gout, 
attended  with  the  deposit  of  urates  in  their  struc- 
tures, affecting  usually  and  especially  the  smaller 
joints,  and  at  first  more  particularly  the  meta- 
tarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe,  but 
afterwards  extending  to  other  joints.  Similar 
deposits  of  urates  may  occur  in  other  tissues  in 
course  of  time ;  and  certain  organs  of  the  body 
are  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  functional  dis- 
orders, or  of  pathological  changes,  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease — non-ariicular  or  irre- 
gnta/r  gout ;  while  it  is  also  often  attended  with 
general  symptoms.  Gout  in  the  early  part  of  its 
course  is  usually  an  acvie  affection,  occurring  in 
periodic  attacks  or  '  fits ' ;  but  subsequently  it 
tends  to  become  more  or  leas  chronic  and  per- 
manent, though  even  then  generally  presenting 
exacerbations  from  time  to  time.  The  gouty 
diathesis  may,  however,  be  present  without  giving 
rise  to  any  joint-affection  or  other  evident  organic 
mischief. 

.SlTioLoaT  AND  Patholoot. — ^The  setiology 
and  pathology  of  gout  are  intimately  associated, 
andmust  be  considered  in  their  mutual  relations ; 
and  there  are  certain  definite  points  which  re- 
quire to  be  noticed  in  this  connection. 

I.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  immediate 
pathological  cause  of  the  gouty  diathesis  and  its 
accompanying  phenomena.  Many  views  have 
been  advanced,  but  they  all  belong  to  either  of 
two  groups,  namely,  the  himwral  OT anti-humoral, 
the  former  attributing  the  complaint  to  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  and  secretions ; 
the  latter  to  some  functional  disorder  or  organic 
change  affecting  certain  systems  of  the  body, 
and  especially  the  nervous,  vascular,  or  digestive 
sj'stems.  Loss  of  nervous  tone,atropho-neurosis, 
venous  and  capillai-y  congestion,  and  plethora  of 
the  chylo-poietio  viscera,  are  among  the  con- 
ditions to  which  gout  has  thus  been  attributed. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  an   essential  element 
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in  the  development  of  gout  consists  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  special  morbific  agent  in  Uia 
system ;  and  it  is  now  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted that  this  agent  is  urio  or  lithic  acid,  which 
accumulates  in  the  body  in  abnormal  quantity. 
A  variable  amount  of  this  substance  is  being 
constantly  formed  in  the  system  during  the  pro- 
cesses connected  with  nutrition,  but  within  cer- 
tain limits,  which  probably  differ  in  different 
persons  and  under  different  circumstances,  it  is 
capable  of  being  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  or  of 
being  destroyed,  and  only  when  the  acid  accumu- 
lates beyond  such  limits  are  the  gouty  phenomena 
developed.    In  short,  gout  may  be  regarded  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  so-called  liihio  acid  dia- 
thesis, Uthiasis,  or  lithtemia.    The  acid  exists  in 
the  body  as  urate  of  soda,  and  in  the  gouty 
diathesis  this  salt  is  present   not  only  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  but  also  in  the  fluid  that 
diffuses  from  it  into  all  the  vascular  and  non- 
vascular structures  of  the  body  (Bence-Jones), 
There  are  several  arguments  in  support  of.  this 
view : — (1)  Gout   occurs  under  circumstances 
which   are  known  to  induce   in  various  ways 
the  presence  of  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  and,  further,  the  causes  which  are  most 
liable  to  bring  on  a  gouty  paroxysm  are  those 
which   temporarily  increase    this  excess.    (2) 
While  in  the  blood  of  healthy  persons  the  quan- 
tity of  uric  acid  present  is  so  minute  that  it 
cannot  be  detected  by  any  ordinary  tests,  in 
gout    this    substance   may   be   obtained  from 
blood-serum,  even  in  a  crystalline  form,  either 
before    or  during    an    acute    attack   in  early 
cases,  or  at  any  time  in  chronic  cases.    It  has 
also  been  found  in  the  fluid  contained  in  blebs 
raised  by  blisters,  provided  they  are  applied  at 
a  distance  from  the  seat  of  any  acute  gouty  in- 
flammation ;  in  inflammatory  effusions  in  serous 
cavities ;  and  in  dropsical  fluids,  such  as  ascites, 
(3)  Along  with  these  indications  of  the  presence 
of  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  system,  during  an 
attack  of  acute  gout  the  absolute  quantity  dis- 
charged in  the  urine  is  considerably  diminished; 
while  in  chronic  cases  of  the  disease  it  is  habi- 
tually more  or  less  deficient,  and  at  times  may 
be  almost   entirely  absent.     (4)  Deposits  of 
urates,  especially  of  urate  of  soda,  are  formed 
in  the  joints  and  other  structures  in  gout,  and 
this  is  the  only  disease   in  which  such   for- 
mations are  found.    Every  attack  of  gouty  in- 
flammation is  attended  with  the  deposit  of  urates 
in  the  affected  tissues,  but  the  quantity  is  not 
in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  merely  the  effect  of  such  inflammation. 

Assuming  this  view  of  the  essential  nature  of 
the  gouty  diathesis  to  be  correct,  different 
theories  are  held  to  account  for  the  excess  of 
lithic  acid  in  the  system,  and.  they  are  probably 
all  more  or  less  true  'in  different  cases,  in  some 
instances  the  accumulation  being  explicable  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Undoubtedly  uric  acid  is 
often  formed  in  excess,  so  that .  it  cannot  be 
adequately  got  rid  of  by  elimination  or  in  any 
other  way.  This  excessive  formation  occurs  in 
many  cases  without  giving  rise  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  gout,  because  so  long  as  the  kidneys 
are  in  good  condition,  and  the  nutritive  processes 
are  satisfectorily  carried  on,  the  acid  is  elimi- 
nated or  destroyed.    Again,  it  is  supposed  that 
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lithio  acid  may  undergo  imperfect  oxidation 
and  desinctim  in  the  body.  Both  these  dis- 
orders have  been  attributed  by  some  -writers 
to  a  supposed  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Others  attach  considerable  importance 
to  hepatic  derangements  in  the  causation  of 
gout  J  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that^  a 
distinct  connection  has  been  traced  in  some  in- 
stances between  this  complaint  and  diabetes. 
Furthermore,  the  presence  of  an  wndue  quantity 
of  other  acids  in  the  blood  may  in  some  instances 
account  for  lithaemia.  If,  from  various  causes, 
such  as  deficient  action  of  the  skin,  excessive 
consumption  of  acids  or  acid-producing  food,  or 
the  formation  of  acids  in  undue  quantity  during 
the  process  of  digestion,  these  acids  are  present 
in  excess  in  the  blood,  &om  their  greater  affinity 
they  combine  vrith  the  alkalies  in  this  fluid,  and 
diminish  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood-serum,  so 
that  it  is  less  able  to  hold  urie  acid  or  urate  of 
soda  in  solution,  deficient  elimination  is  an 
important  cause  of  lithiasis,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  other  causes.  It  has  been  proved 
experimentally  that  in  birds,  if  the  ureters  are 
tied,  uric  acid  is'  deposited  all  through  the 
tissues,  but  especially  in  the  kidneys.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  some  cases  of  the  gouty 
diathesis  the  kidneys  are  congenitally  small, 
and  therefore  cannot  properly  excrete  even  a 
normal  quantity  of  uric  acid,  but  especially  any 
excess  of  this  substance.  Functional  disturb- 
ances of  the  kidneys  are  also  liable  temporarily 
to  interfere  with  their  eliminating  power,  being 
often: associated  with,  and  probably  due  to,  ex- 
cessive formation  of  urates ;  while  in  course  of 
time  these  organs  become  the  seat  of  serious 
organic  mischief  in  gouty  cases,  which  gravely 
limits  their  excretory  power,  and  in  extreme 
cases  arrests  it  entirely. 

2.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  gouty  diathesis 
is  developed,  and  the  more  obvious  causes  with 
which  this  condition  is  associated.  There  are 
certain  causes  which  may  be  regarded  as  more  or 
hea  predisposing,  and  these  will  be  subsequently 
considered ;  but  setiologically  cases  of  gout  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  into  three  main  groups, 
according  as  the  disease  arises  from : — a.  Seredi- 
tary  irammission.  b.  Certain  errors  in  regard 
to  food  and  drink ;  often  associated  with  deficient 
exercise,  c.  Impregnation  of  the  system  with 
lead.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  causes  are  more  or  less 
combined. 

a.  Hereditojry  transmission.  Gout  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  a  hereditary  dis- 
ease, and  once  established,  it  may  be  trans- 
mitted for  several  generations,  even  when  every 
endeavour  is  made  to  eradicate  it ;  but  as  the  con- 
trary is  generally  the  case,  the  malady  being  as  a 
role  more  or  less  intensified  by  pernicious  habits, 
It  becomes, in  most  eases  a  permanent  legacy, 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  apother. 
Garrod  found  that  in  more  than  half  his  cases 
hereditary  taint  conld  be  traced  distinctly ;  and 
the  proportion  is  much  greater  in  the  upper 
classes.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  gout 
becomes  developed  de  novo  in  an  individual, 
ohildreu  born  previously  are  free  ftom  the  com- 
plaint, while  those  bom  subsequently  are  liable 
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to  be  aifected.  Hereditary  influence  may  bo  so 
powerful  that  gout  arises  without  any  other 
cause  whatever;  but  most  commonly  this  is 
aided  by  indulgence  in  certain  habits  to  be  pre- 
sently mentioned,  perhaps  not  to  an  extent  which 
would  be  considered  excessive  for  people  in 
general,  but  which  is  excessive  for  persons  pro- 
disposed  to  gout.  This  complaint  sometimes  ex- 
emplifies the  so-called  '  law  of  atavism,'  but  this 
is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  generation 
free  from  gout  every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid 
causes  which  tend  to  originate  a  gouty  paroxysm, 
these  precautions  being  subsequently  neglected.' 
The  hereditary  nature  of  gout  is  shown  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  age  at  which  the  disease  reveals 
itself.  Should  the  predisposition  be  powerful, 
the  complaint  may  appear  even  in  children ;  aM 
the  younger  the  subject  who  is  attacked -with  gout, 
the  more  likely  is  there  to  be  an  hereditary  taint. 
The  explanation  of  the  transmission  of  gout  in 
this  manner  is  a  mere  matter  of  theory,  and  the 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  system  has  been  ac- 
counted for  in  all  the  ways  already  mentioned. 

b.  Errors  relating  to  food,  drink,  and  exercise. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  gout  is  origi- 
nated denovo,  in  consequence  of  certain  errors 
afiecting  the  diet  and  habits ;  or  an  inherited  ten- 
dency to  the  disease  is  considerably  aggravated 
and  promoted  in  this  way.  In  general  terms 
these  errors  may  be  summed  up  as  excessive 
eating,  especially  of  partiicular  articles  of  food ; 
undue  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  in 
dolent  habits,  with  deficient  exercise.  They 
are  frequently  associated  in  the  production  of 
gout,  and  not  a  few  persons  who  eat  and  drink 
to  excess,  are  saved  &om  becoming  gouty  because 
they  are  of  active  habits,  work  hard,  and  take 
a  considerable  amount  of  exercise. 

Although  all  kinds  of  food  may  assist  more 
or  less  in  developing  the  gouty  diathesis,  those 
elements  which  aro  rich  in  nitrogen  are  most 
injurious,  and  especially  meat.  Beef  is  believed 
by  many  to  be  particularly  baneful.  The  writer 
has  heard  vegetarians  aifinn  that  meat  is  the 
groat  cause  of  gout,  and  that  it  never  occurs  when 
a  vegetable  diet  is  adhered  to,  but  for  such  a 
statement  there  is  no  adequate  proof.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
complaint  is  often  in  no  small  degree  attributable 
to  the  amount  of  meat  which  is  consumed.  Many 
articles  of  diet,  either  from  their  own  nature,  or 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  cooked,  may 
help  in  the  production  of  gout,  by  giving  rise 
to  digestive  disorders. 

The  relation  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  al- 
coholic drinks  to  the  gouty  diathesis  is  highly 
important,  and  is  abundantly  proved  by  every- 
day experience,  The  more  potent  wines  have 
the  greatest  influence  in  causing  gout,  and  port- 
wine  has  proverbially  been  regarded  as  the  most 
injurious  of  all.  Burgundy,  madeira,  sherry, 
and  marsala  are  also  undoubtedly  capable  of 
developing  gout,  or  of  keeping  up  the  disease. 
The  lighter  "wines  are  much  less  injurious,  but 
champagne,  and  especially  sweet  champagne, 
certainly  often  promotes  the  gouty  condition. 
Hock,  sauterne,  moselle,  and  light  claret  seem 
to  be  least  injurious,  but  even  these,  if  in- 
dulged in  to  excess,  may  in  course  of  time 
Bot  up,  or,  at  any  rate,  intensify  the  gouty  dia- 
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thesis.  Malt-liquors  stand  next  to  wines  as 
originators  of  gout,  and  undoubtedly  those  who 
partake  very  freely  of  this  class  of  alcoholics 
beverages  are  not  uncommonly  affected.  In 
this  way  the  disease  may  be  usually  accounted 
for  when  it  occurs  among  the  labouring  and 
poorer  classes,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  these  persons  an  inherited  tendency  to  the 
complaint  may  exist.  Brewer's  draymen  espe- 
cially drink  large  quantities  of  ale  or  porter, 
and  the  writer  has  met  with  instances  in  which 
the  habitual  daily  consumption  has  been  ac- 
knowledged as  averaging  from  two  to  four 
gallons.  Spirits  are  comparatively  feeble  in 
their  power  of  producing  gout,  as  is  proved 
by  the  rarity  of  the  disease  in  those  countries 
where  this  class  of  drinks  are  chiefly  used,  such 
as  Scotland.  Bum  is  said  to  form  an  exception 
to  this  statement.  Cider  and  perry  may  unques- 
tionably set  up  gout,  if  taken  to  excess,  but  they 
are  much  more  powerful  when  sweet  and  not 
properly  fermented.  Excessive  indulgence  in  a 
mixture  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  probably  more  de- 
leterious than  if  one  is  adhered  to.  -  The  e^la- 
nation  of  the  differences  in  the  tendency  to 
develop  gout  exhibited  by  the  various' kinds  of 
beverages  is  not  very  dear.  They  do  not  depend 
directly  upon  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  they 
severally  contain,  birt  the  admixture  of  certain 
other  ingrsdienta  with  the  alcohol  renders  it  far 
more  potent  in  producing  this  effect,  and  the 
more  alcohol  then  present,  the  greater  is  the  like- 
lihood of  gout  being  originated.  .  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, definitely  known  what  these  ingredients 
really  are.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  af&rmed, 
as  regards  wines,  that  their  quality  has  much 
to  do  with  their  tendency  to  induce  gout,  fac- 
titious wines  and  others  of  inferior  quality,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  very  sweet,  or  which 
contain  much  tannin,  are  most  liable  to  produce 
this  complaint.  Drinks  which  cause  a  marked 
diuretic  action  are  less  capable  of  inducing  the 
gouty  state  than  those  which  have  but  little  of 
such  an  action. 

The  modes  in  which  the  errors  as  regards 
food  and  drink  induce  lithiasis  are  probably 
various.  They  often  directly  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  excess  of  nitrogenous  products,  and 
especially  of  uric  acid,  more  than  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  destroyed  in  the  system.  Again,  over- 
eating and  drinking  frequently  cause  undue  pro- 
duction of  other  acids  during  digestion,  which 
take  the  place  of  uric  acid,  and  prevent  its 
elimination.  Moreover,  these  habits  disorder  the 
digestive  functions,  cause  congestion  of  the  chylo- 
pbietic  viscera,  interfere  with  the  hepatic  func- 
tions, and  ultimately  set  up  a  permanent  dyspeptic 
condition,  all  of  which  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gouty  diathesis.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  indigestion  from  any  cause  might 
originate  this  condition,  but  according  to  the 
writer's  experience  this  is  certainly  not  the  case. 
Persons  who  are  hereditarily  gouty  often  suffer 
from  dyspepsia,  but  the  disease  may  appear  in 
such  individuals  when  digestion  has  always  been 
Mirried  on  without  the  slightest  discomfort. 
Those  who  indulge  in  the  habits  which  originate 
gout  (fe  novo  are  generally  dyspeptic,  as  the 
'esult  of  these  very  habits.     See  Dibt. 

■With  respect  to   deficient  exercise,  this  un- 


doubtedly promotes  the  development  of  gout  in 
many  cases.  Persons  who  follow  sedentary  occu- 
pations, or  who  live  indolent  and  lazy  lives,  are 
certainly  more  liable  to  the  disease ;  and  not  a 
few  become  gouty  because  they  are  able  to  '  keep 
a  carriage,'  and  thus  are  deprived  of  the  exer- 
cise which  they  were  previously  accustomed  to 
take.  This  cause  probably  acts  by  limiting  the 
conversion  of  uric  acid  into  other  waate  products, 
which  can  be  more  easily  got  rid  of ;  and  also  bj 
increasing  dyspepsia,  in  consequence  of  the  organs 
which  are  concerned  in  the  process  of  digestion 
doing  their  work  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

c.  Another  group  of  cases  of  gout  which  origi- 
nate de  jsoTO,  are  those  which  occur  in  connection 
with  lead-impregnatum  of  the  system.  Dr.  Garrod 
found  among  his  hospital  patients,  that  about  30 
per  cent,  of  those  suffering  from  gout  had  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  lead  in  their  various 
occupations ;  and  in  the  writer's  experience,  not 
only  has  the  relation  between  lead-poisoning  and 
gout  been  frequently  exemplified,  but  some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  this  disease  in  its  chronic  forma 
occurred  in  persons  who  were  distinctly  under 
the  influence  of  lead.  This  metal  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  originate  the  gouty  diathesis, 
unless  aided  by  more  or  less  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  though  the  amount  of  the 
latter  consumed  is  usually  far  less  than  would 
alone  account  for  the  condition.  It  has  also  been 
found  thi.t  gouty  persons  are  remarkably  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  lead ;  and  that  when 
this  metal  is  given  to  such  persons  for  medicinal 
purposes,  it  is  very  liable  to  bring  on  a  severe 
attack  of  acute  gout.  Garrod's  observations 
seem  to  show  that  lead  acts  by  dimihiehing 
the  excretion  of  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys ;  and 
this  authority  states  that  the  blood  of  individuals 
suffering  from  lead-paralysis  always  contains  an 
abnormal  amount  of  uric  acid,  and  that  the  same 
probably  holds  good  in  all  cases  of  lead-colic. 

3.  Predisposing  causes. — It  is  next  requi- 
site to  notice  briefly  the  predisposing  causes 
of  gout.  Beginning  with  age,  distinct  gouty 
attacks  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  make  their 
first  appearance  in  persons  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  Those  which 
occur  under  thirty  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
more  or  less  hereditary;  Well-marked  gout  is 
exceedingly  rare  under  twenty,  but  it  may  occur 
even  in  children, being  then,  however;  invariably 
strongly  hereditary.  The  complaint  usually 
appears  before  fifty,  and  becomes  progressively 
less  frequent  in  its  manifestation  for  the  first  time 
after  this  period  of  life.  It  is  quite  exceptional 
for  gout  to  commence  after  sixty-five,  but  it 
may  begin  even  in  extreme  old  age.  The  cases  in 
which  ■  the  disease  is  developed  during  or  after 
middle  life  mainly  originate  de  novOj  and  one  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  less  frequent  appear- 
ance of  the  complaint  as  age  advances  is,  that 
then  people  usually  become  more  careful  in 
their  mode  of  living,  and  more  temperate  in 
their  habits.  With  regard  to  sex,  males  are  far 
more  commonly  the  subjects  of  well-marked  gout 
than  females.  Thi.*  is  mainly  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  two  sexes. 
It  has  also  been  partly  attributed  to  the  occur- 
rence of  menstruation  in  females,  which  acts 
to  some  extent  as  a  safeguard,  and  in  these 
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subjects  gout  generally  appears  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  this  function.  ■When_  strongly  heredi- 
tary, gout  may  appear  even  in  young  females, 
of  which  the  writer  has  seen  some  well-marked 
examples. 

Bodily  cot^ormation,  and  temperament  have 
been  credited  with  a  predisposing  influence,  per- 
sona of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  of  corpulent, 
full-blooded,  plethoric  habit  of  body,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  most  subject  to  this  disease,  and  to 
have  it  in  its  most  acute  form.  These  conditions 
are  often  produced  bjr  the  very  habits  -which  origi- 
nate gout,  and  certainly  persons  who.  are  gouty 
by  inheritance  often  do  not  present  any  of  these 
characteristics,  while  those  presenting  marked 
contrasts  in  appearance  and  temperament  seem  to 
be  equally  the  subjects  of  the  complaint.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  individuals  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, thin  and  wiry  in  frame,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  more  subject  to  the  irregular  and 
asthenic  forms  of  the  disease.  Social  position 
and  ocoupatioti  materially  influence  the  occur- 
rence of  gout.  Formerly  the  complaint  was  met 
with  almost  entirely  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  aristocratic  disease. 
Now,  however,  it  is  common  enough  among  the 
middle  classes,  chiefly  those  who  are  in  affluent 
circumstances ;  while  there  are  several  occupa- 
tions in  connection  with  which  the  disease  is  very 
prevalent,  such  as  butlers,  coachmen,  butchers, 
publicans  and  barmen,  coal-heavers, porters,  hair^ 
cutters,  and  painters,  or  others  who  have  to  do 
with  lead.  It  was  at  one  time  believed  that 
high  mental  endowments  predisposed  to  gout ; 
this  was  obviously  a  mistake,  although  ex- 
cessive mental  labour,  prolonged  worry,  and 
other  causes  which  exhaust  and  depress  the 
nervous  system,  do  seem  to  predispose,  to  the 
disease.  As  regards  climajle,  those  climates 
which  are  cold  or  temperate,  and  especially  at 
the  same  time  damp  and  changeable,  present  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  caseS'  of  gout,  and  in 
most  tropical  countries  this  complaint  is  un- 
known. This  depends  partly  upon  the  differences 
in  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  alcoholic  drinks 
employed ;  partly  upon  the  effect  of  climate  as 
regards  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

4.  Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
pathology  and  aetiology  of  Mie  gouty  diathesis. 
Now  we  haye  to  discuss  briefly  these  points  in 
lelatiop.tp  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease, 
and  especially  to  the  occurrence  of  acute  attacks, 
Athough  the  presence  of  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the 
system  is  an  essential  element  in  the  pathology 
of  gout,  such  excess  is  often  present,  and  yet 
none  of  its  more  characteristic  phenomena  are 
observed.  An  individual  in  this  condition  is, 
however,  at  any  time  liable  to  an  attack  of  dis- 
tinct gout,  from  the  action,  of  certain  causes 
which  would  have  no  such  effect  upon  other  per- 
sons. If  from  any  cause  the  amount  of  lithic  acid 
m  tlie  blood  is  suddenly  or  rapidly  increased,  an 
acute  attack  of  articular  gout  may  be  expected, 
or  some  internal  manifestation  of  the  disease. 
This  is  believed  to  be  directly  due  to  the  action 
of  the  urate  upon  the  tissues  of  the  joint,  which 
IS  supported  by  the  fact  that  even  after  the  first 
attack  a  distinct  fleposit  of  lithates  is  found 
VU  them,  which  increases  with  each  subsequent 
attack.    Two  views  are  held  as  to  the  explana- 


tion of  its  mode  of  action.  According  to  one 
view  the  urate  merely  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  it 
being  supposed  that  different  morbific  agents  in 
the  system  affect  different  tissues,  and  that  this 
one  acts  specially  upon  the  structures  which  are 
found  in  joints,  setting  up  an  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. The  degree  of  inflammation  is,  however,  by 
no  means  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lithates 
which  are  deposited ;  indeed,  the  contrary  is 
usually  the  case,  for  as  a  case  of  gout  becomes 
more  and  more  chronic,  the  deposit  often  becomes 
very  abundant,  though  the  paroxysms  pro< 
gressively  diminish  in  intensity ;  while  it  is  often 
found  in  other  structures  besides  those  connected 
with  articulations,  without  causing  any  evident 
inflammation.  The  second  view  is  that  the  acute 
paroxysm  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  articular  structures  to  eliminate  the 
morbid  material,  a  chemical  process  of  oxida- 
tion being  set  up  in  the  part,s  where  urates  are 
most  able  or  liable  to  accumulate,  by  which  they 
are  converted  into  urea,  carbonates,  &c.,  and  so 
got  rid  of.  This  process  gives  rise  to  congestion, 
followed  by  inflammation  and  its  attendant  phe- 
nomena. It  has  been  proved  that  the  inflam- 
matory process  does  destroy  the  urate  in  the 
blood  of  the  affected  parts,  and  probably  the  salt 
which  has  actually  been  thrown  out  is  also  partly 
destroyed.  No  uric  acid  can  be  detected  in  the 
fluid  of  a  blister  placed  directly  over  an  articula- 
tion which  is  the  seat  of  acute  gout.  According 
to  this  theory  the  gouty  paroxysm  is  to  some  de- 
gree salutary,  as  it  helps  to  get  rid  of  the  excess 
of  uric  acid  in  the  system. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  gout  tends  spe- 
cially to  attack  the  smaller  joints,  and  above  all 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
which  is  the  one  usually  first  affected.  This  is 
explained  in  the  following  way :  in  gout  it  is 
believed  that  those  tissues  are  chiefly  attacked 
which  are  either  nou-vascular,  or  which  are  sup- 
plied with  but  few  vessels,  and  through  which 
the  fluids  pass  with  difficulty,  especially  cartila- 
ginous, fibrous,  and  ligamentous  tissues.  Such 
tissues  are  found  in  large  proportion  in  the 
smaller  joints.  These  are  also  distant  from  the 
centre  of  circulation,  and  the  blood  passes 
through  them  in  a  comparatively  feeble  and 
languid  stream.  They  are,  moreover,  much  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  cold  and  wet.  And, 
lastly,  with  reference  to  the  metatarso-phalan- 
geal joint  of  the  great  toe  more  particularly, 
this  joint  is  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from 
pressure,  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body, 
sudden  shocks,  .&o.  Another  point  observed  in 
the  history  of  .  gout  is,  that  during  an  acute 
paroxysm  several  joints  are  often  attacked  in 
succession,  while  the  inflammation  subsides  in 
those  first  affected,  often  with  striking  sudden- 
ness. This  is  accounted  for  by  the  deposit  of 
urates  in  different  joints  successively,  and  when 
inflammation  is  thus  excited  in  them,  it  tends 
to  subside  in  those  previously  affected.  Not  un- 
commonly corresponding  joints  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  body  are  implicated  alternately,  probably 
through  their  nervous  connection  in  the  spinal 
cord.  As  gout  advances  in  its  progress,  the 
articulations  become  more  and  more  involved 
with  each  attack,  because  those  first  involved 
become,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  urates,  and 
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therefore  new  tissues  of  the  same  class  are  in- 
vaded. 

An  acute  paroxysm  of  gout  may  come  on 
without  any  evident  exciting  cause  whatever, 
especially  if  the  disease  is  strongly  hereditary, 
or  has  been  long  established.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances outbreaks  of  the  complaint  seem  to 
became  habitual  at  certain  seasons,  or  they  arise 
from  very  slight  causes,  which  need  to  be  less  and 
less  obvious  as  the  case  progresses.  Often,  how- 
ever, some  distinct  exciting  cause  can  be  made 
out,  affecting  the  digestive  organs,  the  vascular 
or  nervous  systems,  the  functions  of  the  skin  or 
kidneys,  or  disturbing  the  system  in  other  ways. 
The  most  important  are  eating  or  drinking  too 
much,  either  on  some  particular  occasion,  or 
habitually  for  a  longer  or  slioiter  period,  until 
at  last  a  fit  of  gout  terminates  the  indulgence, 
^  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  even  apparent 
moderation  may  be  excessive  for  a  gouty  person; 
indigestible  articles  of  food ;  neglect  of  the  act 
of  defaecation,  or  constipation ;  undue  physical 
work  or  exertion ;  exposure  to  cold  or  wet, 
or  suppression  of  perspiration ;  excessive  men- 
tal work  or  worry;  emotional  causes,  sudden, 
powerful,  or  depressing,  such  as  sudden  joy, 
a  fit  of  rage,  or  deep  grief ;  haemorrhage,  acute 
illness,  or  other  debilitating  causes;  or  in- 
jury. The  implication  of  a  particular  joint 
may  be  also  due  to  injury,  which  may  be 
very  slight,  such  as  the  pressure  of  a  boot,  or 
the  toe  being  trodden  upon.  Injury  to  the  knee 
has  caused  that  articulation  to  be  first  affected. 
As  predisposing  causes  of  acute  gouty  attacks, 
climate  and  season  are  highly  important.  Their 
characteristics  have  already  been  indicated,  and 
undoubtedly  gouty  paroxysms  may  often  be 
averted  by  residence  in  a  warm  climate,  either 
permanently  or  during  the  colder  seasons  of  the 
year.  Early  attacks  seem  to  be  most  frequent 
in  the  spring ;  then  they  occur  also  in  the 
autumn;  and  subsequently  they  become  more 
frequent  and  irregular  in  their  onset.  One 
seizure  predisposes  to  another,  and  it  is  a  special 
feature  of  gout  that  it  tends  to  recur,  this  ten- 
dency increasing  with  each  succeeding  paroxysm, 
until  finally,  in  many  cases,  the  patient  cannot  be 
said  to  be  ever  free  from  the  complaint.  The 
occupation  of  an  individual  may  predispose  to 
the  occurrence  of  gout  in  particular  joints ;  thus 
butlers  have  it  in  the  feet,  coachmen  and  washer- 
women in  the  hands. 

It  is  found  in  process  of  time  that  gouty  con- 
cretions form  in  other  parts  besides  in  the  joints. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  urates 
tend  to  deposit  in  certain  other  structures  which 
are  but  slightly  vascular,  besides  those  forming 
part  of  the  articulations.  Vascular  tissues  seem 
to  destroy  urates  in  their  passage  through  them, 
and  thus  they  are  prevented  from  doing  any 
harm  to  these  tissues.  The  presence  of  urates 
in  the  blood  will  account,  not  only  for  the  chronic 
gouty  state,  but  also  for  acute  attacks  affecting 
internal  organs,  or  so-called  irregular  gout.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  the  development  of  gout 
in  other  structures  besides  the  joints  is  influenced 
by  the  diathesis  and  habits  of  the  individual, 
but  It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  is  borne  out  by 
actual  experience. 

Anatomical  Chabactbes.— In  its  most  typical 


manifestations  gout  is'  characterised  anatomi- 
cally by  the  occurrence  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
inflammation  affecting  certain  joints,  this  being 
invariably  attended  with  the  deposit  of  urate 
in  connection  with  their  structures.  Taking  an 
individual  articulation,  this  is  at  first  the  seat  of 
an  acute  inflammatory  process,  indicated  by  the 
usual  signs  of  increased  vascularity  and  reihiess, 
tumefaction,  and  serous  effusion  into  the  interior 
of  the  joint,  as  well  as  into  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  results  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tion show  that  even  in  the  very  earliest  period 
a  deposit  of  urate  takes  place ;  and  as  the  attacks 
become  repeated  again  and  again,  the  signs  of  in- 
flammation become  less  and  less  prominent,  while 
the  deposit  increases,  until  at  last  it  may  form 
considerable  masses,  and  infiltrate  extensively  all 
the  structures  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
articulation.  The  joint  then  becomes  perma- 
nently enlarged  and  distorted,  while  the  liga- 
ments are  thickened  and  more  or  less  stiff  or 
quite  rigid,  and  ultimately  complete  anchylosis 
may  be  produced.  The  deposit  seems  to  com- 
mence in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage  covering 
the  ends  of  the  bon  es,  starting  near  its  superficial 
or  free  surface,  and  gradually  extending  more 
deeply,  though  for  a  time  a  thin  layer  of  carti- 
lage lies  between  it  and  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 
This  deposit  at  first  forms  a  whitish  opacity,  but 
as  it  becomes  more  abundant  it  encrusts  the  car- 
tilages, and  also  the  inner  surface  of  the  liga- 
ments, and  the  surfaces  of  flbro-cartilages  where 
these  exist.  More  or  less  extensive  spots  or 
patches  become  in  time  distinctly  visible,  and 
even  the  entire  surfaces  of  the  bones  forming  a 
joint  may  be  covered  with  a  chalky-looking  sub- 
stance. The  synovial  membrane  may  also  pre- 
sent white  points,  but  the  synovial  fringes  at 
their  margins  seem  to  escape,  on  account  of  their 
vascularity.  In  the  larger  articulations  the 
synovial  fluid  may  be  thickened,  and  may  even 
contain  separate  crystals  or  tufts  of  the  urate. 
Subsequently  the  ligaments  and  adjoining  struc- 
tures are  infiltrated,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that 
the  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  gouty  joints  is  mainly 
due.  Distinct  masses  of  deposit  may,  however, 
form,  and  these  also  interfere  with  movement. 
They  are  known  as  iopM  or  chalk-stones. _  In 
course  of  time  the  tissues  covering  a  gouty  joint 
may  be  destroyed,  including  the  skin,  the  chaUcy- 
looking  substance  being  thus  exposed,  and  un- 
healthy suppuration  and  ulceration  set  up. 

The  opaque  white  substance  characteristic  of 
gouty  inflammation  is  found  on  microscopic  exa- 
mination to  consist  of  fine  crystals,  in  the  form 
of  needles  or  prisms.  They  are  chiefly  arranged 
in  minute  clusters,  radiating  from  a  centre; 
and  in  the  cartilages  they  form  a  more  or  less 
compact  network.  Chemical  examination  shows 
that  they  are  composed  of  urate  of  soda. 

With  reference  to  the  joints  which  are  affected 
in  gout,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  the  meta- 
tarso-plialangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  is 
the  one  primarily  attacked  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases.  In  rare  instances,  where  an  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  of  making  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination after  only  one  or  two  gouty  fits  have 
occurred,  this  joint,  on  one  or  both  sides,  has 
alone  presented  any  change,  even  after  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
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attacks.  As  usually  seen,  however,  the  disease 
has  progressively  involved  many  joints.  In  the 
feet  ifc  may  implicate  all  the  articulations,  but  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  tarso-metatarsal  and 
the  phalangeal  joints  of  the  great  toe  generally 
escape,  or  are  but  little  affected.  Similarly  all 
the  joints  of  the  hands  and  fingers  are  often  in- 
volved. The  gouty  change  not  uncommonly 
extends  to  the  larger  joints,  more  especially 
those  of  the  legs,  but  the  shoulder  and  hip- 
joints  are  but  little  liable  to  be  attacked.  In 
exceptional  cases  other  articulations  are  found 
involved,  such  as  the  temporo-maxillary,  those 
of  the  spinal  column,- of  the  pelvis,  or  even  of 
the  larynx. 

Coming  now  to  other  structures,  deposits  of 
urate  may  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in 
connection  with  bursae,  tendons  and  aponeuroses, 
sheaths  of  muscles,  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye, 
the  cartilages  of  the  external  ear,  eyelids,  nose, 
or  larynx,  or  under  the  skin.  More  or  less 
effusion  may  be  present  in  bursee  at  the  same 
lime.  In  a  case  which  came  under  the  writer's 
notice,  and  in  which  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hereditary  taint,  in  addition  to  numerous  tophi 
in  the  auricles,  there  was  a  mass  in  the  bursa 
over  the  right  olecranon  as  large  as  an  egg,  a 
smaller  one  over  the  left  elbow,  several  distinct 
deposits  over  both  patellae,  and  others  in  con- 
nection with  the  tendons  of  the  hands,  especially 
'.he  right. 

As  regards  bone,  the  periosteum  is  often 
affected,  and  some  writers  have  described  a  de- 
posit of  urate  in  bone  itself ;  but  Garrod  has 
not  found  evidence  of  its  having  originated  in 
this  tissue.  He  considers  that  the  periosteal 
formations  sometimes  acquire  suficient  size  to 
press  on  the  osseous  tissue,  and  to  cause  its  ab- 
sorption. 

The  condition  of  the  kidneys  induced  by  the 
gouty  diathesis  is  of  great  importance,  and  these 
organs  probably  begin  to  be  diseased  at  a  very 
early  period  ill  the  history  of  a  case  of  gout,  for 
they  may  be  found  distinctly  affected  when  there 
have  been  little  or  no  external  manifestations  of 
the  complaint.  In  the  'first  instance  a  deposit  of 
urate  of  soda  takes  place,  probably  within  the 
renal  tubuli,  which  afterwards  involves  their 
walls,  and  penetrates  to  the  intertubular  tissue. 
This  is  seen  in  the  form  of  white  streaks  in  the 
course  of  the  tubuli,  and  of  white  points  at  the 
extremities  of  the  papillae.  The  deposit  goes 
on  increasing,  and  a  chronic  inflammatory  pro- 
cess is  set  up,  ending  ultimately  in  the  production 
of  the  'granular  contracted  kidney'  (otsBkioht's 
Disease),  Other  morbid  states  in  connection 
with  the  urinary  organs  observed  in  some  cases 
of  gout  are  the  presence  of  calculi,  consisting  of 
uric  acid,  urates,  or  oxalates ;  chronic  cystitis  ; 
or  urethritis. 

In  the  course  of  gout  morbid  changes  of  other 
kinds  often  arise,  affecting  different  structures 
and  organs,  and  either  occurring  as  acute  events, 
which  may  even  prove  fatal,  or  being  of  a  chronic 
nature.  These  need  be  only  mentioned  here,  and 
they  mainly  include  congestion,  catarrh,  or  severe 
inflammation  of  somepart  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
catarrh  of  the  ^ir-passages,  cJironic  bronchitis, 
and  emphysema  of  the  lungs ;  fatty  disease  of  the 
liver;  meningitis,  neuritis,  cerebral  hsemorrhage ; 


cardiac  changes,  including  chronic  valvulitis  and 
degeneration  of  the  valves,  and  hypertrophy, 
followed  by  degeneration,  of  the  cardiac  walls ; 
atheromatous  changes  in  the  vessels,  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  arteries,  or 
arterio-capillary  fibrosis ;  and  various  diseases  of 
the  skin,  such  as  erythema,  urticaria,  eczema, 
psoriasis,  &c.  How  far  some  of  these  conditions 
can  be  attributed  to  the  gouty  diathesis,  or  are 
merely  the  result  of  the  same  causes  which  have 
induced  this  diathesis,  may  be  fairly  disputed. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  acute  inflammation 
in  connection  with  the  heart  is  not  met  with  in 
cases  of  gout,  and  this  has  been  attributed  to  i 
the  great  vascularity  of  the  endocardium  and 
other  cardiac  tissues,  for  which  consequently  the 
urate  has  no  afSnity,  or  it  is  destroyed  in  its 
passage  through  them. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  in  gout  may  be 
here  noticed.  In  early  cases  the  chief  deviation 
from  the  healthy  state  presented  by  this  fluid 
is  that  during  the  acute  paroxysms  the  serum 
contains  a  distinct  excess  of  uric  acid,  in  the 
form  of  urate  of  soda ;  and  this  can  be  obtained 
in  appreciable  quantity,  even  in  a  crystalline 
form.  In  the  intervals  the  blood  is  quite  nor- 
mal. When  the  gouty  condition  becomes  chronic, 
the  excess  of  uric  acid  is  constant,  and  oxalic 
acid  can  also  be  frequently  detected.  In  course 
of  time  the  serum  becomes  lowered  in  its  specific 
gravity,  its  albumen  is  deficient,  and  its  re- 
action is  less  alkaline,  in  extreme  eases  be- 
coming almost  neutral,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
excess  of  acids.  When  the  kidneys  are  impli- 
cated, urea  also  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  blood, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  variable  quantity.  The 
red  corpiiscles  often  diminish  in  number;  and 
the  blood  deteriorates  in  quality  as  a  whole  in 
many  cases  of  chronic  gout. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  gout  is  a 
very  varied  one,  and  the  symptoms  observed  in 
different  cases  which  are  regarded  as  of  a  gouty 
nature  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  diverse. 
Whether  tlie  phenomena  attributed  to  this 
disease  are  always  fairly  explicable  by  the  pre- 
sence of  excess  of  uric- acid  in  the  system  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  It 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  habits  which 
generate  gout  often  give  rise  to  symptoms,  and 
even  to  definite  morbid  changes,  which  cannot 
justly  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  this  com- 
jjlaint.  Again,  the  custom  which  some  practi- 
tioners adopt,  of  looking  upon  every  acute  illnesS; 
particularly  inflammation  of  organs,  occurring  in 
gouty  subjects,  as  being  due  to  the  lithaemic 
condition,  and  of  a  special  nature,  and  applying 
the  term  '  gouty '  to  every  such  complaint,  is 
certainly  going  too  far,  though  it  may  be 
acknowledged  that  gout  does  often  modify  their 
clinical  history.  It  is  not  easy  within  a  limited 
space  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  various 
clinical  phases  of  gout,  but  before  considering 
the  symptoms  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  in-  ' 
dicate  their  general  nature.  1.  In  its  typical 
form  gout  is  in  its  early  stages  attended  with 
acute  symptoms  referable  to  certain  joints,  and 
these  tend  to  recur  at  intervals,  constituting 
'  fits  of  gout,'  the  intervening  periods  becoming 
shorter  and  shorter  as  the  case  progresses— .Acaia 
ArticiUar  or  Segtdar  Gout.    2.  These  attacks 
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culminate  in  obviona  chronio  changes  in  the 
aflfected  joints,  with  corresponding  symptoms — 
Chronic  Artimlar  Gout — ^but  even  then  acute 
paroxysms  are  liable  to  arise  from  time  to  time. 
3.  In  connection  with  the  acute  attacks,  and 
sometimes  preceding  them,  general  or  comtitu- 
iienal  symptoms  are  usually  observed ;  and 
symptoms  belonging  to  this  class  become  per- 
manent in  most  cases  of  chronic  gout.  4.  When 
gout  afiects  other  organs  and  structures  besides 
the  joints,  corresponding  symptoms  are  developed, 
according  to  the  part  implicated.  In  general 
terms  these  may  be  grouped  as  cases  of  so-called 
,  Non-articular,  Irregular,  Misplaced,  ov Anomalous 
Gout;  and  when  such  symptoms  are  acute  in 
their  character,  affecting  some  internal  organ, 
and  coming  on  during  the  course  of  an  attack 
of  acute  articular  gout,  the  joint-symptoms  at 
the  same  time  subsiding,  this  constitutes  what 
is  termed  Retrocedent  gout.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  exposure  to  cold  or  other  causes  checking 
the  articular  inflammation,  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  being  thus  interrupted,  so  that  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  system.  The  symptoms  thus  grouped 
together  may,  however,  be  conveniently  sub- 
divided as  follows : — (a)  Those  indicating  more 
or  less  functional  disorder  of  certain  organs, 
varying  much  in  intensity,  and  either  being  con- 
stantly present,  or  only  coming  on  at  intervals. 
(b)  Those  due  to  acute  inflammatory  affections 
of  organs,  (o)  Those  resulting  from  the  chronic 
changes  in  tissues  and  organs  induced  by  gout, 
and  from  the  deposit  of  urates  in  different  parts. 
Having  given  this  outline,  we  may  now  discuss 
the  symptoms  of  gout  in  some  detail,  but  it  will 
be  convenient  in  doing  so  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  from  that  just  sketched. 

1.  Premonitory  Symptoms. — There  are  cer- 
tain symptoms,  of  a  somewhat  indeflnite  char- 
acter, and  not  of  any  marked  intensity,  which 
are  often  met  with  in  gouty  subjects,  or  even  in 
persons  who  have  never  actually  suJBFered  from 
declared  gout,  but  which  distinctly  depend  upon 
the  lithsemic  condition.  These  may  be  regarded  as 
premonitory  symptoms,  for  they  frequently  give 
warning  that  the  gouty  condition  is  in  process  of 
development,  and  if  duly  recognized,  enable  the 
patient  so  to  regulate  his  mode  of  living  as  to 
ward  off  the  disease.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found 
on  careful  inquiry  that  gouty  phenomena,  which 
may  be  very  marked,  are  commonly  noticed  from 
time  to  time  before  the  flrst  actual  fit  of  gout 
occurs,  and  there  may  even  be  suspicious  twinges 
or  uncomfortable  sensations  about  the  toes  or 
fingers  now  and  then.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  however,  no  definite  premonitory  symptoms 
immediately  precede  the  first  gouty  paroxysm ; 
but  in  connection  with  subsequent  paroxysms, 
prodromata  are  usually  marked,  so  that  confirmed 
gouty  patients  can  predict  when  an  attack  is 
imminent.  As  to  the  nature  of  these  symptoms, 
they  vary  in  different  persons,  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  individual  predisposition. 
The  most  obvious  are  digestive  and  hepatic 
disorders,  attended  with  marked  flatulence  and 
eructations,  heartburn,  acidity,  and  constipation 
or  diarrhoea,  with  unhealthy  stools,  the  tongue 
being  often  large,  flabby,  and  much  furred; 
palpitation  or  uncomfortable  sensations  about 
the  heart ;  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  respiratory 


passages,  violent  fits  of  sneezing,  or  asthmatic 
attacks ;  derangements  of  the  nervous  system, 
indicated  by  a  liability  to  headaches,  giddi- 
ness, noises  in  the  ears,  disorders  of  vision, 
marked  irritability  of  temjjer  and  fretfulness  oi 
lowness  of  spirits,  languor,  impairment  of  mental 
vigour  and  intellectual  hebetude,  heaviness  or 
drowsiness,  sleep,  however,  being  restless,  dis- 
turbed, attended  with  unpleasant  dreams,  and 
often  with  grinding  of  the  teeth,  numbness  or 
tingling  in  the  limbs,  especially  in  the  fingers  or 
toes,  neuralgia  in  various  parts,  twitchings, 
startings  in  the  limbs,  or  muscular  cramps, 
especially  in  the  calves  of  the  legs ;  profuse 
perspirations ;  certain  skin-affections ;  and 
changes  in  the  urine.  This  excretion  usually 
tends  to  become  high-coloured,  deficient,  and  to 
deposit  lithates  abundantly,  or  even  lithic  acid 
crystals,  though  at  the  same  time  the  quantity 
of  this  acid  eliminated  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  is  below  the  normal.  In  advanced  cases 
of  gout,  however,  the  urine  presents  very  differ- 
ent characters  from  those  just  stated,  as  will  be 
hereafter  pointed  out,  and  when  habitually  de- 
positing urates,  it  may  become  pale,  watery,  and 
clear  immediately  before  an  acute  attack  super- 
venes. ^o^le  patients  are  warned  of  the  approach 
of  a  gouty  fit  by  feeling  unusually  well,  both 
physically  and  mentally. 

2.  Acute  Articular  Gout. — It  is  only  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  flrst  acute  attack  of  gout 
that  the  disease  is  usually  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. The  paroxysm  as  a  rule  comes  on  during 
the  night,  while  the  patient  is  asleep  in  bed,  and 
it  is  said  to  commence  usually  between  2  and 
5  A.M.  The  patient  is  disturbed  out  of  his  sleep  by 
uneasiness  or  pain,  genersilly  referred  to  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe  on  one  side,  and  the  corresponding 
joint  is  found  to  be  inflamed,  the  inflammation 
increasing  in  intensity,  until  it  usually  becomes 
extremely  severe.  In  some  instances  the  cor- 
responding joints  on  both  sides  are  attacked 
simultaneously,  in  rapid  succession,  or  alter- 
nately. Although,  however,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  gout  first  attacks  the  metatareo-phalangeal 
articulation  of  the  great  toe,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  may  start  in  any  of  the  smaller 
joints  of  the  foot  or  hand,  or  even  in  tlie 
middle-sized  joints,  especially  the  knee  or  ankle. 
Indeed,  exceptional  cases  have  come  under  the 
writer's  notice,  which  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  were  of  a  gouty  nature,  and  in  which  the 
disease  implicated  several  joints  at  a  very  early 
period  of  its  course,  the  feet,  however,  being 
free.  In  such  instances  it  may  be  that  there  is 
a  true  combination  of  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Proceeding  now  to  notice  the  clinical  charac- 
ters of  the  joint-affection,  severity  of  the  pain  is 
certainly  a  striking  feature  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  acute  gout,  especially  in  early  attacks. 
When  the  foot  is  affected,  any  attempt  to  stand 
causes  much  pain  from  the  first,  and  the  suffer- 
ing speedily  increases,  until  it  becomes  very  in- 
tense, in  some  instances  almost  unbearable.  In 
character  it  varies,  and  is  described  in  different 
cases  as  burning,  throbbing,  aching,  tearing, 
plunging,  boring,  piercing,  &c.  The  pain  pre- 
vents sleep  during  the  night,  but  towards  morn- 
ing it  tends  to  diminish,  and  during  the  day 
there  is  usually  comparative  ease,  an  ezacerba- 


tion  again  taking  place  as  evening  approaches, 
which  goes  on  increasing  towards  night.  Ten- 
derness is  veiy  marked,  and  is  often  so  exquisite 
that  the  patient  dreads  to  be  touched,  and  can- 
not bear  the  least  movement  or  jarring  of  the 
affected  part,  or  sometimes  even  the  weight,  of 
the  bedclothes,  or  the  slightest  shaking  of  the 
room.  The  objective  signs  of  inflammation  in  con- 
nection with  a  gouty  joint  also  soon  become  very 
prominent  as  a  rule.  These  are  marked  redness, 
which  may  be  very  deep  and  sometimes  tends  to 
lividity,  while  the  veins  are  often  enlarged  and 
turgid;  considerable  local  heat,  as  evidenced  to 
the  'touch  and  by  the  thermometer ;  and  much 
swelling,  the  skin  covering  the  part  assuming  a 
tense  and  shining  appearance,  or  even  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  limb  being  oedematous. 
When  several  joints  in  the  foot  or  hand  are 
affected,  diffiised  redness  and  swelling  are  no- 
ticed. The  tumefaction  is  not  only  due  to  effu- 
sion into  the  interior  of  the  articulation,  but 
also  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  cedema  being 
a  marked  feature  in  connection  with  gouty 
inflammation.  This  can  be  better  appreciated 
when  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  so  that  pres- 
sure can  be  borne,  which  shows  the  pitting 
ehamcteristic  of  cedema,  and  this  may  hold  on 
for  some  time  after  the  other  signs  have  dis- 
appeared. However  intense  the  objective  signs  of 
inflammation  may  be,  acute  gout  never  ends  in 
Bupyuration.  As  they  subside,  marked  desqua- 
mation of  the  skin  usually  takes  plaee^  which  is 
partly  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation, 
partly  to  the  cedema,  the  vitality  of  the  epi- 
thelium being  thus  destroyed.  As  the  swelling 
increases,  the  subjective  sensations  generally 
diminish  in  severity;  but  during  the  progress 
towards  recovery,  intense  itching  is  apt  to  super- 
vene. 

An  acute  attack  of  gout  is  almost  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  general  symptoms; 
but  it  is  an  important  fact  that  their  severity 
depends  upon  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the 
local  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  upon  the 
accompanying  symptoms.  Chills  or  even  actual 
rigors  may  be  felt  at  the  outset,  followed  by 
febrile  phenomena,  sometimes  slight,  in  other 
cases  considerable,  the  pyrexia  being  as  a  rule 
strictly  secondary  or  symptomatic.  The  skin 
feels  hot,  and  usually  perspires,  but  not  pro- 
fusely;^ the  temperature  is  moderately  raised, 
presenting  no  definite  variations,  though  marked 
remissions  are  generally  observed  towards  morn- 
ing ;  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency;  and  the 
digestive  organs  are  much  disordered,  as  evi- 
denced by  anorexia,  thirst,  furred  tongue,  and 
constipation.  The  urine  is  generally  deficient 
in  quantity,  and  may  be  very  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  and  concentrated;  its  acidity  is  in- 
creased ;  and  on  standing  an  abundant  deposit 
of  amorphous  lithateg  often  forms,  varying  in 
colour  according  to  circumstances,  being  pale- 
buff,  yellowish-red,  dark  or  brick-red,  or' intense 
pink  if  the  fever  is  high.  The  relative  quantity 
of  uric  acid  in  a  particular  specimen  of  urine  is 
often  increased,  but  the  absolute  amount  dis- 
charged within  the  twenty-four  hours  is  much 
diminished.  The  patient  is  usually  exceedingly 
restless,  and  cannot  lie  with  comfort  in  any 
position ;  sleep  is  much  "disturbed  or  altogether 
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prevented ;  and  cramps  of  the  calves  of  the  legs 
or  of  other  muscles  may  still  further  increase  his 
sufferings.  All  these  symptoms  tend  to  increase 
the  constitutional  disorder.  The  temper  is 
generally  very  irritable,  or  may  even  be  violent. 
The  duration  of  the  first  fit  of  gout  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  such  as  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  the  diet  and  regimen  adopted,  and 
probably  the  kind  of  treatment  which  is  em- 
ployed. It  usuallyiranges  from  four  or  five  days 
to  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  may  last  two  or  threo 
weeks  or  more,  there  being  then  commonly 
intermissions  or  remissions,  and  several  joints 
being  involved  in  succession.  The  termination 
of  t£e  gouty  paroxysm  may  be  attended  with 
critical  phenomena,  such  as  free  perspiration, 
diarrhoea,  or  a  very  abundant  discharge  of  urates. 
After  the  attack  the  patient  may  not  recover  his 
former  state  of  health  for  some  time  ;  but  not 
uncommonly  he  feels  better  than  before,  and  a.3 
if  the  system  had  got  rid  of  some  deleterious 
element.  As  a  rule  the  affected  joints  are  appa- 
rently quite  restored  after  early  attacks  of  gout ; 
but  it  must  bo  remembered  tibat  even  after  a 
single  fit  they  are  the  seat  of  permanent  morbid 
changes,  and  these  may  be  distinctly  evidenced 
by  more  or  less  deformity  or  stiffness.  (Edema 
may  also  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  especi- 
ally if  the  inflammatory  condition  has  been  pro- 
longed. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  gout  is 
the  tendency  which  it  exhibits  to  recurrence  in 
its  acute  form.  This  may  not  happen  if  the 
patient  is  sufficiently  careful,  but  such  an  event 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  rule  is  for  the  attacks 
to  be  repeated,  and  to  recur  with  ever- increasing 
frequency.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  second  fit 
does  not  occur  until  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
years  or  more  has  elapsed,  but  in  most  this  is 
not  prolonged  beyond  a  year.  The  same  in- 
terval may  be  noticed  between  the  next  few 
paroxysms,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  they 
return  twice  a  year,  then  more  frequently,  and  at 
last  become  more  or  less  constant.  At  the  same 
time  the  mischief  extends  as  regards  the  joints.  It 
may  be  limited  to  the  great  toe  for  some  time,  but 
in  successive  fits  spreads  to  the  other  articula- 
tions of  the  foot,  to  the  hands,  the  ankles  and 
knees,  the  wrists  and  elbows,  and  occasionally  even 
to  the  hips  and  shoulders.  In  short,  gout  tends 
in  time  to  involve  nearly  all  the  joints  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  several  may  be  implicated  during  a 
fit.  Moreover,  those  articulations  which  are  re- 
peatedly attacked  become  more  and  more  dis- 
abled and  deformed,  until  a  condition  of  chronic 
gout  is  set  up.  The  symptoms  in  connection  with 
a  particular  joint  tend  to  diminish  in  intensity 
the  more  often  it  is  affected.  As  additional 
articulations  become  involved,  however — and 
many  may  be  implicated  at  the  same  time— the 
general  symptoms  often  increase  in  severity,  and 
the  patient  does  not  recover  in  the  intervals.  The 
duration  of  the  attacks  becomes  longer  as  their 
frequency  increases.  The  rapidity  of  the  pro- 
gress of  gout  is  very  different  in  different  cases ; 
and  the  time  taken  to  produce  permanent  mis- 
chief in  the  joints  varies  considerably. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  variations  in 
the  intensity  and  exact  characters  of  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  gout  are  observed  in  some  casee. 
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In  foeble  persous  the  subjective  and  objective 
symptoms  may  be  comparatively  slight,  the  in- 
flammation assuming  an  asthenic  character,  but 
then  the  ultimate  effects  upon  the  joints  are 
often  much  worse.  Again,  the  pain  in  connection 
with  a  particular  joint  depends  considerably  on 
its  structure,  being  usually  much  more  marked  if 
its  ligaments,  or  the  parts  around,  are  rigid  and 
unyielding.  Previous  injury  or  disease  affecting 
a  joint  may  likewise  modify  the  symptoms. 
Some  individuals  sufier  much  more  than  others, 
being  more  susceptible  of  painful  impressions. 

3.  Chronio  Articular  Qout, — ^In  course  of 
time  more  and  more  of  the  joints  become  per- 
mansntly  and  obviously  changed,  and  prevented 
from  fulfilling  their  functions  properly,  so  that 
a  condition  of  chronic  articular  gout  is  esta- 
blished, exacerbations  still  occurring,  however — 
indeed  with  much  greater  frequency — but  being 
much  less  acute  in  their  intensity  than  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  longer  in  dura- 
tion. It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  there 
is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
acute  and  chronic  gout.  The  hands  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  much  altered  by  the 
effects  of  gouty  inflammation.  The  permanent 
changes  are  indicated  by  the  articulations 
becoming  enlarged,  deformed,  and  irregular  in 
shape,  often  presenting  nodulations  or  bulg- 
ings,  which  may  attain  a  large  size,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  the  deposited  urates.  They  are 
also  stiff  and  crippled  in  their  movements,  at 
last  becoming  quite  inmiovable  and  rigid,  or  even 
completely  anchylosed ;  and  being  either  perma- 
nently flexed,  extended,  or  sometimes  even  bent 
backwards.  The  interference  with  movement 
and  the  deformity  do  not  bear  any  necessary 
proportion  to  each  other,  the  one  or  the  other 
predominating  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  has  taken  place. 
The  more  this  infiltrates  the  ligaments  and  sur- 
rounding tendons,  the  greater  becomes  the  im- 
pediment to  movement.  Gouty  concretions  in 
connection  with  joints  feel  hard,  arid  by  their 
mere  mechanical  and  irritative  effects  they  are 
liable  to  cause  damage  to  the  adjoining  struc- 
tures. They  may  be  seen  stretching  or  shiniag 
through  the  skin,  and  causing  it  to  assume  a 
bloodless  appearance,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
rendering  it  congested  and  bluish,  the  veins 
also  being  enlarged.  Ultimately  a  gouty  ab- 
scess may  form  around  the  concretions,  which 
opens  externally ;  or  the  skin  may  merely  give 
way  from  the  continued  pressure.  Thus  the 
chalk-stones  are  exposed,  and  come  away  either 
in  a  liquid  form  or  as  solid  particles  or  masses, 
or  occasionally  there  is  a  free  discharge  of  pus 
as  well.  Ulcers  are  left,  of  an  unhealthy  and 
atonic  character,  and  usually  presenting  no  dis- 
position to  heal.  There  may  be  a  number  of 
these  ulcers  in  the  same  individual,  on  the 
hauda  and  feet.  "When  bursa  are  involved, 
much  deformity  is  produced.  They  are  easily 
felt,  usually  presenting  a  combination  of  hard- 
ness and  fluctuation,  due  to  the  presence  of 
concretions  and  of  fluid  in  the  bursal  cavity. 
These  signs  are  chiefly  noticed  in  the  bursa 
over  the  olecranon.  Abscesses  may  also  form 
in  connection  with  these  deposits,  and  the  latter 


may  thus  be  completely  got  rid  of,  the  abscess 
subsequently  healing  rapidly. 

In  cases  of  chronic  articular  gout  the  general 
system  necessarily  tends  to  become  affected.  The 
patients  are  generally  more  or  less  feeble  and 
wanting  in  tone;  they  may  be  thin  and  pale  or 
sallow-looking;  or  plethoric,  but  with  flabby 
tissues,  and  presenting  signs  of  languid  circula- 
tion, with  enlarged  capillaries  about  the  face. 
They  often  suffer  from  disorders  of  digestion  and 
other  symptoms  already  described ;  but  not  un- 
commonly, as  gout  assumes  a  more  chronic  form, 
patients  feel  better,  becoming  habituated  to  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  It  is  remark- 
able that  those  suffering  from  numerous  gouty 
abscesses  often  exhibit  but  little  general  dis- 
turbance, probably  because  the  system  is  thus 
rid  of  the  morbid  materials.  The  urine  in  chronic 
gout  generally  becomes  abundant,  very  watery 
and  pale,  of  low  specific  gravity,  deficient  in  solid 
ingredients,  especially  in  uric  acid,  which  at 
times  may  be  almost  completely  wanting,  or  it 
may  be  thrown  out  in  an  intermittent  manner. 
Deposits  of  urates  are  not  often  observed  in 
cases  of  advanced  chronic  gout,  except  perhaps 
before  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  exacerbation. 

4.  Irregular  Gout. — The  clinical  pheno- 
mena which  are  recognised  as  irregular  manifes- 
tations of  gout  may  assume  either  an  acute  or 
chronic  form.  They  may  be  observed  in  persons 
who  are  distinctly  subject  to  articular  gout ;  or 
in  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  not  so  obviously 
revealed.  Moreover,  their  intensity  is  often  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  joint-affection, 
and  the  two  classes  of  symptoms  may  exhibit  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  alternation,  when  the 
articular  symptoms  are  prominent  those  con- 
nected vrith  other  parts  being  slight  or  absent, 
and  moe  verst.  This  may  be  noticed  with  both 
acute  and  chronic  symptoms,  and  the  former  are 
particularly  liable  to  arise  when,  from  any  cause, 
during  the  progress  of  a  gouty  fit  the  joint- 
inflammation  is  Suppressed  suddenly  or  rapidly 
— retrocedmt  gout.  At  other  times  the  internal 
symptoms  seem  to  be  due  to  a  want  of  develop- 
ment of  the  external  phenomena — suppressed  gout, 
and  when  the  latter  appear,  the  former  subside. 

It  must  suffice  to  indicate  here  the  general 
nature  of  the  symptoms  of  irregular  gout.  The 
acute  symptoms  are  mainly  associated  either 
with  the  alimentary  canal,  the  vascular  system, 
the  respiratory  organs,  or  the  nervous  system. 
In  connection  with  the  alimentary  canal,  acute 
dysphagia  may  occur,  attended  with  spasm  of  the 
pharynx  and  (esophagus.  The  most  important 
symptoms  belonging  to  this  group  are,  however, 
those  due  to  some  gastric  disturbance.  This  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  severe  cramp  or  gastralgia, 
characterised  by  a  sudden,  acute,  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  epigastrium,  relieved  by  pressure,  and 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  great  weight  and 
oppression ;  the  patient  presenting  an  aspect  of 
much  suffering,  distress,  and  anxiety ;  or  being 
even  more  or  less  collapsed  and  prostrated.  In 
other  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  acute 
gastritis,  bilious  vomiting  being  prominent. 
Intestinal  colic,  or  even  muco-enteritis,  may  also 
occur  in  connection  with  gout.  The  vascular 
system  is  not  uncommonly  implicated.     The 


lieart  ia  liable  to  be  disturbed  in  its  action 
during  the  attaoka  of  gastralgia,  but  this  dis- 
turbance may  also  be  observed  independently. 
It  ia  usually  of  nervous  origin,  and  may  be 
evidenced  in  various  ways.  Tiius  there  may  be 
severe  palpitation,  the  action  of  the  heart  being 
very  rapid,  irregular,  or  even  intermittent,  this 
being  accompanied  with  most  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions over  the  cardiac  region,  praecordial  anxiety, 
often  a  feeling  of  oppression  or  constriction,  dya- 
pnraa  or  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  much  distress, 
anxiety,  and  dread  of  death;  the  pulse  tends  to 
be  -weak  and  small,  or  may  be  irregular;  some- 
times the  attacks  are  attended  -with  signs  of 
collapse.  In  other  instances  the  cardiac  disorder 
is  evidenced  by  very  feeble  or  slow  action,  with 
a  tendency  to  syncope.  Again,  there  may  be  all 
the  phenomena  of  a  severe  anginal  attack,  this 
probably  partly  depending  upon  the  circulation 
m  the  vessels  being  impeded.  It  must  be 
once  more  noted  here  that  there  is  no  true 
gouty  acute  inflammation  connected  with  the 
heart,  although  certain  chronic  changes  some- 
times observed  sApost-mortiim  examinations  have 
been  attributed  to  such  a  condition.  Irregu- 
lar gout  affecting  the  respiratory  system  is 
mainly  indicated  by  asthmatic  attacks.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  marked  liability  to  acute 
catarrh  of  the  air-passages.  Pulmonary  con- 
gestion is  also  supposed  to  be  a  manifestation 
of  retrocedent  gout  in  some  eases,  but  there  is 
no  such  special  disease  as  gouty  pneumonia. 
In  connection  with  the  nervous  system  gout  may 
give  rise  to  attacks  of  severe  headache ;  delirium 
or  even  acute  mania ;  epileptiform  fits;  cerebral 
or  spinal  meningitis;  acute  neuralgia,  either 
external  or  internal,  and  especially  sciatica, 
probably  due  to  neuritis;  or  severe  muscular 
cramps.  Apoplexy  from  cerebral  haemorrhage 
has  been  often  attributed  to  suppressed  or  retro- 
cedent gout,  and  if  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are 
diseased,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
connection  between  them.  Cerebral  congestion 
might  also  occur  in  gout,  and  give  rise  to  a 
temporary  apoplectic  attack.  Among  the  aouto 
forms  o£  irregular  gout  are,  for  example,  skin- 
affections,  eczema,  erythema,  or  urticaria ;  affec- 
tions of  mucous  membranes,  such  as  the  conjunc- 
tivffi  and  lachrymal  passages;  functional  renal 
disorder,  with  albuminuria,  or  irritability  of  the 
bladder ;  and  local  signs  of  inflammation,  associ- 
ated with  the  deposit  of  urates. 

Many  of  the  more  chronic  symptoms  asso- 
ciated with  gout  have  abeady  been  pointed  out, 
when  speaking  of  its  premonitory  symptoms,  and 
only  certain  phenomena  need  be  alluded  to  here. 
Chronic  skin-diseases  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
namely,  psoriasis,  chronic  eczema,  prurigo, 
either  local  or  general,  and  acne.  These 
may  alternate  very  distinctly  with  articular 
gout,  and  they  are  often  intensified  by  causes 
which  increase  the  lithsemic  condition.  In 
some  gouty  subjects  daily  paroxysms  of  heat 
and  redness  of  the  nose,  attended  with  severe 
itching  and  irritation,  cause  considerable  annoy- 
ance or  distress.  Many  of  these  individuals  are 
also  liable  to  chronic  catarrh,  affecting  the 
throat  and  the  air^passages ;  and  in  time  they 
often  become  .permanently  asthmatic,  the  lungs 
being  emphysematous,  and  dry  bronchial  catarrh 
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being  established.     Gravel  or  urinary  calcu- 
lus gives  rise   to    symptoms  referred  to  the 
urinary  organs  ;  and  those  indicative  of  chronic 
urethritis  or  cystitis   may  be   present,  espe- 
cially in  persons  advanced  in  years.    Perma- 
nent  disorders  of   sensation,  or    slight  _  local 
paralysis  may  be  observed  in  gout,  owing  to 
chronic    changes   involving  particular   nerves. 
Gouty  persons  are  usually  very  sensitive  tx> 
pain.    Tophi  can  be  seen  or  felt,  provided  they 
are   superficial.      Those    connected    with    the 
helix  of  the  external  ear  are  most  common; 
but   they  should   also   be  looked   for  in  the 
sclerotic  or  eyelids,  in  the  nose,  and  under  the 
skin,  in  the  region  of  tendinous  aponeuroses,  es- 
pecially in  the  log  or  thigh.    The  writer  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  a  case  in  which  an  ex- 
tensive formation  of  urates  occurred  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  thigh,  apparently  associated  with  the 
fascia  lata.    These  gouty  concretions  are  origi- 
nally liquid,  and  if  one  is  punctured  at  an  early 
period,  an  opalescent  or  milky  fluid  escapes, 
which  on  microscopic  examination  is  found  to 
contain  an  abundance  of  delicate,  acicular  crys- 
tals ;  subsequently  they  become  more  consistent, 
and  ultimately  quite  solid  and  hard,  being  then 
made  up  entirely  of  these  crystals,  which  are 
closely   aggregated    together    and    interlaced. 
Taking  the  ear  as  an  illustration,  at  first  a  small 
elevation  appears  under  the  skin  of  the  helix, 
like  a  vesicle,  having  a  soft  feel.  This  gradually 
hardens,  until  finally  a  little  bead-like  or  pearl- 
like body  is  formed,  presenting  a  whitish  colour 
as  seen  through  the  skin.    In  course  of  time 
the  cutaneous  covering  may  be  destroyed,  leaving 
the  little  chalk-stone  exposed ;  or  this  may  even 
become  detached,  so  that  only  a  small  depres- 
sion is  left. 

5.  Symptoms  due  to  chronio  organic 
diseases. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated 
under  the  preceding  heading,  it  is  desirable  just 
to  notice  separately  certain  diseases  of  organs 
which  may  be  associated  with  the  gouty  diathesis. 
Disease  of  the  kidney  is  indicated  mainly  by  the 
changes  in  the  urine,  which,  may  be  slightly  albu- 
minous, or  even  contain  a  few  casts.  Other  symp- 
toms of  chronic  Bright's  disease  maybe  present, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  form  of 
renal  disease  associated  with  gout  the  symptoms 
are  often  very  obscure.  The  chronic  cardiac 
diseases  observed  in  gout  are  revealed  mainly 
by  their  respective  physical  signs ;  and  there 
may  be  symptoms,  first  of  excessive  cardiac  action 
from  hypertrophy,  and  subsequently  of  cardiac 
failure.  The  vascular  changes  are  evidenced  by 
examination  of  the  arteries ;  and  by  their  effects 
upon  the  circulation.  Fatty  liver  can  only  be 
discovered  by  physical  examination. 

Diagnosis. — The  degree  of  difBculty  expe- 
rienced in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  with  respect 
to  gout,  is  very  variable  in  different  cases, 
whether  in  definitely  fixing  upon  this  disease,  or 
in  distinguishing  it  from  other  affections.  Often 
the  diagnosis  is  perfectly  clear,  but  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  form  a 
positive  opinion.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  may  be  a  distinct  gouty  diathesis  present, 
and  symptoms  resulting  therefrom  may  arise, 
which  it  is  important  to  recognise,  while  the 
joints  are  quite  free  from  any  apparent  mis- 
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chief.  It  is  also  desirable  to  be  able  to  make 
out  any  tendency  to  the  development  of  this 
diathesis.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  diagnosis 
has  to  deal  mth  the  nature  of  an  articular 
affection,  and  to  determine  ■whether  this  is  gouty 
or  not.  The  chief  diseases  from  which  gout  has 
thus  to  be  distinguished  are  acute  or  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The 
data  upon  which  a  conclusion  has  usually  to  be 
formed  with  regard  to  a  first  attack,  are  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
gout,  as  well  as  its  intensity ;  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  patient ;  his  social  position,  occupation,  and 
previous  habits ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
obvious  cause  for  the  attack,  or  of  premonitory 
symptoms ;  the  localisation  and  characters  of 
the  joint-affection ;  the  general  symptoms ;  the 
characters  of  the  urine ;  the  duration  of  the  ill- 
ness; and  the  condition  of  the  heart.  These 
different  points  have  already  been  suiBciently 
discussed  in  their  relation  to  gout,  but  the  dis- 
tinctions presented  by  acute  rheumatism  may  be 
briefly  indicated.  The  absence  of  any  hereditary 
tendency  to  gout  in  any  doubtful  case  may  be  in 
fevour  of  rheumatism,  and  possibly  this  com- 
plaint may  be  hereditary.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently for  the  first  time  in  early  life,  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  is  not  uncommon  even 
in  young  children.  Eheumatism,  though  more 
common  among  males,  often  attacks  females.  This 
complaint  is  not  fevoured  by  the  habits  which 
generate  or  promote  gout,  and  affects  aU  classes 
of  persons,  but  especially  those  who  from  their 
occupation  are  liable,  to  be  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet.  Such  exposure,  or  some  other  definite 
cause  originating  '  a  cold,'  usually  accounts  for 
an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  it  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  any  particular  premonitory  symptoms. 
The  joints  involved  are  the  middle-sized  or  the 
larger  ones,  several  of  which  are  generally  im- 
plicated in  succession  during  the  illness,  the 
rheumatic  inflammation  exhibiting  an  erratic 
character ;  the  local  symptoms  tend  to  be  less 
severe  than  in  gout;  there  is  less  marked  oedema 
about  the  joints,  and  no  enlargement  of  the  veins 
or  subsequent  desquamation  are  observed.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  gout  may  attack 
the  middle-sized  joints.  Pyrexia  is  high  as  a 
rule,  and  is  often  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  articular  affection ;  while  profuse 
acid  perspiration  is  almost  always  a  prominent 
phenomenon.  The  urine  is  simply  febrile.  The 
attack  lasts  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  several 
weeks,  if  it  is  at  all  severe ;  while  during  its 
course  some  acate  cardiac  inflammation  is 
liable  to  supervene,  and  this  may  happen  even 
when  the  joint-affeetion  is  but  slight.  The 
subsequent  progress  of  gout  is  important  in 
diagnosis,  for  its  tendency  to  periodic  recurrence 
is  a  marked  feature  in  its  history,  and  if  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  is 
alone  inflamed  several  times  in  succession,  or 
even  if  only  the  smaller  joints  of  the  feet  and 
hands  are  implicated,  the  diagnosis  of  gout  is 
tolerably  certain.  The  permanent  articular 
changes  induced  by  gout  also  become  evident  in 
time ;  as  well  as,  perhaps,  tophi  in  other  parts, 
which  should  be  carefully  searched  for  in  any 
doubtful  case,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
external  ear,  the  nose,  and  bursjB.      Moreover, 


the  urine  presents  peculiar  changes  as  the  disease 
progresses,  and  may  give  evidence  of  renal 
mischief.  In  very  doubtful  eases  it  might  be 
desirable  to  raise  a  blister,  or  even  to  take  a 
little  blood  from  the  patient,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  crystals  of  uric  acid  from  the  serum. 

Eheumatoid  arthritis  is  usually  met  with  in 
females  between  twenty  and  forty  years  old. 
There  is  no  hereditary  taint,  or  a  histoiy  of  any 
such  habits  as  generate  gout,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  patients  are  generally  poor,  hard- worked,  and 
badly-fed,  and  consequently  weak  and  wanting  in 
tone ;  all  joints  seem  to  be  equally  hable  to  be 
affected,  both  large  and  small,  and  the  symptoms 
are  not  of  a  very  acute  character,  though  the  pain 
may  be  very  severe,  but  they  tend  to  contmue  for 
a  long  period ;  the  general  symptoms  are  mainly 
those  of  debility  and  anaemia.  Bheumatoiu 
arthritis  is  a  disease  which  tends  to  progress, 
involving  joint  after  joint,  but  it  presents  no 
periodicity  in  its  attacks,  and  often  advances 
without  any  intermission,  as  a  subacute  or  chronic 
disease.  Ultimately  it  often  causes  much  ietoi- 
mity  and  crippling  of  the  articulations,  but  this 
results  from  a  very  different  pathological  change 
from  that  which  takes  place  in  gout,  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  deposit  of  urates,  either  in 
the  joints  or  elsewhere ;  nor  in  the  most  extreme 
cases  can  any  uric  acid  be  obtained  from  the 
serum.  The  urine  presents  no  special  characters; 
and  the  kidneys  are  not  diseased. 

As  exceptional  points  bearing  upon  the  diag 
nosis  of  gout  in  joints,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned.  It  has  happened  that  pysemia  be 
ginning  in  the  great  toe  has  been  mistaken  for 
gout,  but  the  progress  of  the  case  would  soon 
clear  up  any  doubt  under  such  circumstances. 
Again,  articular  inflammation  from  injury  might 
resemble  gout ;  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  ^at  such  an  injury  may  really  set  up 
gouty  inflammation  for  the  first  time,  so  that  the 
joint  may  not  recover  properly.  In  some  iniJiT 
viduals  tlie  ends  of  the  pl^langes  of  the  Angers 
are  enlarged,  especially  terminal  ones,  and  cause 
noia\a,tiorm—-digitonim  nodi — which  resemble 
those  of  gout,  and  are  by  some  regarded  as  being 
of  a  gouty  nature. 

The  importance  of  recognising  the  signs  of  the 
gouty  diathesis,  apart  from  the  joint-affection, 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  Equally  import3.nt 
is  it  to  be  prepared  for  the  acute  symptoms  in 
connection  with  internal  organs  which  occur  in 
this  diathesis,  whether  along  with  or  indepen- 
dent of  articular  disease.  Lastly,  in  any  gouty 
case  the  detection  of  the  organic  diseases  iUahle 
to  be  set  up  in  its  course  is  of  great  moment  in 
diagnosis,  especially  renal  disease ;  and  also  the 
association  with  their  proper  cause  of  catanhsl 
affections,  skin-diseases,  and  other  complaints, 
when  these  are  due  to  gout. 

Pboqnosis. — The  first  point  relating  tq  the 
prognosis  of  gout  which  ^calls  for  notice  refers  to 
the  immediate  dangers  in  any  parficular  case. 
A  simple  acute  attack  of  articular  gout  rarely, 
if  ever,  kills  the  patient.  When,  however,  in- 
ternal organs  are  implicated,  the  matter  becomes 
much  more  serious,  and  a  fatal  result  may  occur, 
so  that  the  prognosis  must  be  a  guarded  one 
under  such  circumstances.  The  danger  then 
becomes  much  greater  if  the  complaint  has  beeu 
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long-cstatlished,  and  if  the  kidneys  or  other 
organs  have  become  structurally  diseased.  Indeed 
these  diseases  of  organs  themselves  are  attended 
with  grave  dangers,  and  may  give  rise  to  fatal  oon- 
sequences  at  any  time.  Again,  any  acute  infl  am- 
mation  occurring  in^a  confirmed  gouty  subject 
is  the  mOre  serious  on  this  account;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  injuries  and  shocks  of  all 
kinds,  80  that  in  such  cases  the  prognosis  is  less 
favourable  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

In  the  next  place  the  future  of  a  gouty  patient 
has  to  be  considered,  as  regards  the  prevention 
of  subsequent  attacks,  or,  indeed,  the  cure  and 
eradication  of  the  disease.  It  must  always  be 
recognised  that  gout  is  a  recurrent  affection,  and 
complete  immunity  can  never  be  guaranteed, 
once  the  complaint  has  declared  itself.  At  the 
same  time  undoubtedly  not  a  few  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  there  has  been  but  one 
attack,  but  this  can  only  be  expected  under  ceiv 
tain  conditions.  In  giving  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  the  prognosis  in  any  individual  case 
will  depend  upon ; — 1.  The  degree  of  hereditary 
tendeucy  to  gout.  2.  The  age  of  the  patient ; 
for  the  earlier  the  period  at  which  the  disease 
begins,  the  less  hopeful  is  the  prospect  of  a 
cure.  3.  The  time  the  complaint  has  lasted 
from  its  commencement ;  and  the  frequency  and 
duration  of  the  gouty  fits.  If  gout  has  become 
established, and  especiallyif  distinct  chalk-stones 
have  formed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  eradicate 
it.  4.  The  habits,  mode  of  living,  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  patient.  It  is  only  when  the  patient 
is  frepiired  to  adhere  strictly  to  proper  rules  of 
living  that  a  cure  can  be  hoped  for.  Those  who 
in  their  occupation  are  liable  to  drink  much, 
or  •irho  are  exposed  to  cold  or  wet,  are  less 
likely  to  bei  cured.'  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  gouty  subjects  are  less  able  than  others  to 
resist  exposure. 

Another  point  bearing  upon  prognosis  refers 
to  the  duration  of  life  in  gouty  persons.  If  the 
disease  comes  on  late  in  life;  and  the  paroxysms 
only  occur  at  long  intervals,  wTiile  the  organs  are 
free  from  any  organic  mischief,  gout  may  not 
appreciably  shorten  life,  and  the  patients  may 
even  enjoy  good  health  up  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
provided  they  are  sufficiently  careful  in  their 
mode  of  living,  and  no  accidental  complications 
arise.  Chronic  gout  unquestionably  does  tend  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  life,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  proportion  to  its  severity,  and  more 
especially  to  the  indications  present  that  the 
kidneys,  heart,  or  otiier  important  organs  are 
organically  diseased.  This  tendency  is  now  re- 
cbgnised  by  most  life-insurance  companies. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  gout  is  a  protection 
against  certain  other  diseases,  such  as  phthisis 
and  diabetes,  and  therefore  its  presence  has 
been  in  some  instances  regarded  as  a  benefit, 
but  how  far  there  is  any  real  foundation  for  this 
belief  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt. 

Teeatment. — It  is  important  at  the  outset  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  fact  thst,  although  there  are 
certain  well-defined  principles  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  gout  in'  its  various  phases,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  follow  a  regular  routine  method 
under  all  circumstances,  and  every  case  must  bo 
considered  on  its  own  merits,  both  as  regards 
the  patient  himself  and  his  surroundings.    It 


will  be  convenient  to  discuss  this  subject  under 
certain  general  headings,  premising  that  the 
administration  of  medicines  is  often  the  least 
important  part  of  the  treatment,  and  that  tho 
habits  of  life  of  the  patient  always  need  thorough 
supervision  in  all  their  details. 

1.  Preventive  and  Curative  Treatment. — 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  primary  object  which 
should  be  aimed  at  is  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  gout ;  or  to  eradicate  the  tendency  to 
subsequent  attacks,  if  it  has  once  declared  itself, 
and  to  rid  the  system  of  the  conditions  which 
induce  this  complaint.  These  objects  have  espe- 
cially to  be  kept  in  view  in  dealing  with  indi- 
viduals who  have  a  marked  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  gout;  in  cases  where  it  has 
appeared  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  life, 
whether  as  a  hereditary  or  acquired  complaint, 
or  where  it  is  in  an  early  stage;  and  in  persona 
who,  from  their  occupation,  known  habits,  or 
the  symptoms  they  present,  are  likely  to  be- 
come gouty.  Moreover,  even  when  confirmed 
gout  has  been  established,  preventive  treatment 
may  be  carried  out,  with  the  view  of  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  acute  attacks,  or  even 
possibly  of  averting  them  altogether;  and  of 
obviating  the  implication  of '  organs  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  economy.  In  order  to 
carry  out  these  objects  in  any  particular  case, 
the  patient  must  intelligently  recognise  the  fact 
that  success  in  treatment  mainly  depends  upon 
himself,  and  upon  his  willingness  constantly  to 
regulate  his  modeof  living  according  to  principles 
suitable  to  his  condition,  which  need  to  be  more 
or  less  strict  in  different  instances.  The  general 
nature  of  the  rules  to  be  adopted  will  be  evident 
from  a  consideration  of  what  has  been  stated  in 
discussing  the  atiology  and  pathology  of  gout, 
but  they  require  to  be  briefly  noticed  heie.  The 
ends  sought  in  carrying  out  these  rules  are  to 
prevent  an  undue  formation  of  urates  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  to  maintain  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs  in  a  condition  of  healthy  activity ;  and  to 
promote  the  elimination  of  urates  by  the  kidneys, 
especially  if  at  any  time  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  to  their  accumxilation  in  the  body. 

(a)  Die^.-^Moderation  in  the  quantity  of  food 
is  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  gouty  diathesis.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  restrict  persons  who  are 
gouty  to  a  very  low  diet,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
especially  if  they  are  in  any  way  weak,  but  an 
amount  sufficient  for  proper  nourishment  in  each 
individual  case  must  be  consumed,  and  at  no 
meal  should  the  stomach  be  nncomfortablyfiUed. 
The  meals  must  be  taken  at  regular,  times,  and 
not  hurriedly;  so  as  to  avoid  bolting  of  the  food. 
Very  late  dinners,  as  well  as  suppers,  should  be 
prohibited,  but  it  suits  many  persons  better  to 
dine  at  six  or  half-past  six  o'clock  than  at  mid- 
day. The  nature  of  the  food  is  highly  important. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  probably  would  be 
in  most  instances  injtirjous,  to  restrict  the  pa- 
tient to  a  vegetable  diet,  but  a  due  proportion 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  should  be 
allowed.  At  the  same  time,  in  persons  who 
have  any  tendency  to  gout,  an  essential  part  of 
the  treatment  often  consists  in  diminishing  the 
amount  of  meat  which  they  consume,  this  being 
far  in  excess  of  what  is  needed,  or  can  be  got 
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rid  cf  by  the  system  without  injuring  it.  In- 
deed, the  aim  must  be  to  reduce  all  kinds  of 
nitrogeuized  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
to  such  an  amount  as  the  system  can  satis- 
factorily dispose  of,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  proper  nutrition  and  strength  of  the  body, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  waste-products  result- 
ing therefrom.  As  regards  the  kinds  of  animal 
food  which  are  suitable  for  gouty  subjects,  white 
fish,  chicken  or  fowl,  game,  and  mutton  are 
the  best  forms.  Tender  and  underdone  beef  may 
be  taken  in  moderation  from  time  to  time.  Pork 
or  veal,  dried  and  salted  meats,  and  rich  dishes 
of  all  kinds,  had  better  be  avoided.  Such  vege- 
tables^ should  be  partaken  of  as  are  known  to  be 
digestible,  but  those  which  contain  much  woody 
fibre,  or  which  create  flatulence,  must  not  be 
indulged  in.  There  is  a  notion  that  celery 
is  beneficial  in  gouty  cases,  and  the  writer  has 
recently  met  with  an  intelligent  person,  who  has 
long  been  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  he  strenuously 
affirms  that  he  has  derived  much  benefit  from 
taking  celery  freely,  both  in  an  uncooked  form 
and  stewed.  Gouty  subjects  should  either  ab- 
stain altogether  &om,  or  only  take  a  very  limited 
quantity  of,  sugar  and  saccharine  articles  of  diet. 
Hence,  although  digestible  fruits  may  often  be 
taken  with  advantage  in  moderation,  those  which 
are  very  sweet  must  be  used  with  particular 
caution.  Stewed  and  baked  fruits  often  agree 
well,  but  fruit-tarts,  and,  indeed,  pastry  of  all 
kinds,  should  be  interdicted.  The  juice  of  oranges 
or  lemons  is  considered  beneficial  for  gouty  per- 
sons, and  perhaps  with  good  reason.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule  to  be  invariably  followed, 
that  such  persons  should  always  limit  themselves 
to  simple  meals,  and  not  indulge  in  a  number  of 
courses ;  and  that  they  should  avoid  everything 
which  ijieir  experience  tells  them  is,  in  their 
case,  indigestible.  It  has  been  recommended 
that  salt  should  be  avoided  by  gouty  subjects, 
so  as  not  to  add  sodium  to  the  system,  for  com- 
bination with  uric  acid. 

(6)  Drini. — The  question  of  drink  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration  and  attention  in 
every  case  in  which  gout  is  either  threatened  or 
has  become  established.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  no  strict  rules  can  be  laid  down,  applicable 
to  all  cases,  but  there  are  certain  broad  prin- 
ciples which  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  An 
abundance  of  good  and  pure  drinking-water  is  to 
be  commended,  but  it  should  be  taken  mainly 
between  meals.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  sub- 
jects of  lithiasis  to  take  a  tumblerful  of  water 
before  retiring  to  rest  at  night.  Efiervescing 
potass-  or  litMa-water  may  be  substituted  for 
ordinary  water  with  advantage,  the  dissolved 
salts  forming  soluble  compounds  with  uric  acid, 
but  soda-water  must  be  avoided.  Tea  and  coffee 
may  be  taken  in  moderation,  provided  they  do 
not  disagree.  With  reference  to  alcoholic  drinks, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  one  of 
the  first  objects  in  the  treatment  of  the  gouty 
diathesis  should  be  the  regulation  of  the  use  of 
this  class  of  beverages.  This  indication  is  ob- 
vious enough  when  the  condition  is  evidently  due 
mamly  to  excessive  indulgence  in  these  bever- 
ages ;  but  even  when  the  patient  is  temperate,  it 
may  be  that  in  his  case  the  amount  consumed 
needs  to  be  reduced  or  total  abstinence  enforced, 


especially  if  there  should  be  a  strong  hereditary 
predisposition  to  gout,  or  if  the  complaint  appears 
in  early  life.  Some  patients  are  undoubtedly 
better  if  they  take  no  stimulants  whatever; 
others,  however,  can  take  proper  kinds  in  mode- 
ration with  advantage.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule  that  malt  liquors  and  all  stronger 
wines  are  injurious,  and  should  be  interdicted. 
Those  which  are  most  suitable  are  good  claret, 
hock,  nroselle,  chablis,  or  sauterne.  Even  these 
must,  however,  be  only  indulged-in  in  strict 
moderation.  A  small  quantity  of  good  dry  sherry 
suits  some  gouty  patients  very  well.  A  httle 
brandy,  well-diluted,  often  agrees  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor ;  or  in  some 
cases  whisky  or  gin  may  be  substituted.  What- 
ever stimulant  is  selected,  it  should  only  be  taken 
at  meal-times,  and  the  habit  of  drinking  between 
meals  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  Persons  who 
are  distinctly  gouty  should  avoid  any  excess  on 
every  occasion ;  and  even  if  they  do  not  abso- 
lutely abstain,  they  may  find  it  beneficial  to  do 
so  from  time  to  time,  especially  if  there  should 
be  an  abundant  deposit  of  lithates  in  the  mine, 
or  if  symptoms  should  occur  which  the  patient 
recognises  as  being  of  a  gouty  nature.  It  is 
highly  important  that  any  alcoholic  drink  em- 
ployed by  gouty  subjects  should  be  sound  and  of 
good  quality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
due  attendance  to  the  rules  just  sketched  will 
prevent  the  development  of  gout  where  it  is 
threatened,  and  will  also  check  its  progress,  and 
avert  the  occurrence  of  acute  attacks.  The 
difficulty  is  to  persuade  patients  to  carry  them 
out  properly. 

(c)  Cfeneral  hygiene. — Inadequate  exercise  is 
a  hygienic  error  which  has  frequently  to  be 
rectified  in  the  treatment  of  the  gouty  state, 
Sedentary  habits  must  be  combated,  whether 
due  to  the  occupation  or  to  indolence ;  and  it 
must  be  insisted  upon  that  a  due  amount  of 
out-door  exercise  is  taken  daily,  though  violent 
exertion,  tending  to  cause  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion, must  be  avoided.  Walking  and  horse- 
exercise  are  highly  beneficial,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  who  live  rather  too  freelj. 
Even  carriage-exercise  is  useful,  so  that  th? 
patient  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air. 
General  active  habits  should  be  encouraged,  and 
any  disposition  to  undue  luxuriousness  in  the 
mode  of  living  checked.  The  patient  should 
retire  to  rest  and  get  up  early.  Another  point 
of  importance,  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  vocation  of  the  patient,  whether  profes- 
sional or  other,  is  that  he  should  as  much  ap 
possible  avoid  excessive  mental  labour,  or  any 
great  strain  upon  the  mental  faculties,  but 
especially  worry  and  anxiety  of  all  kinds.  The 
writer  has  at  present  ufader  observation  a  ease 
in  which  the  influence  of  these  causes  in  bring- 
ing out  eczema  and  other  irregular  symptoms  of 
gout  is  strikingly  illustrated.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  pay  attention  to  the  cutaneous  func- 
tions, and  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  body 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  cold.  Warm  cloth- 
ing should  be  worn,  in  keeping  with  the 
weather,  and  those  who  can  bear  it  may  wear 
flannel  next  the  skin.  With  regard  to  baliB, 
many  persons  are  decidedly  the  better  for  usmg 
a  cold  or  tepid  bath  every  morning,  followed 
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by  energetic  friction ;  in  otter  cases  the  employ- 
ment of  the  -warm  bath  at  proper  intervals,  or 
even  of  the  Turkish  bath,  answers  best.  It  is 
certainly  beneficial  in  some  instances,  either  for 
those  -who  are  already  afflicted,  or  those  -who  are 
threatened  with  gout,  to  go  through  a  course  of 
treatment  ia  a  hydropathic  establishment  from 
time  to  time,  under  due  medical  supervision. 
Climate  demands  attention,  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient  allow  a  choice  to  be 
made.  It  may  be  advisable  for  gouty  patients 
to  reside  permanently  in  some  warm  and  equable 
climate,  or  at  any  rate  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  In  this  way  attacks  may  often  be 
warded  off,  and  the  disease  thus  prevented  from 
making  progress.  Those  who  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  this  climate  during  the  inclement 
seasons  should  avoid  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
sa  well  as  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
night  air.  Their  bedrooms  should  be  warm  and 
well-ventilated ;  and  during  cold  weather  it  may 
be  desirable  to  keep  a  small  fire  burning  during 
the  night.  Heated  and  badly-ventilated  rooms, 
as  well  as  crowded  places  of  public  resort,  must 
be  eschewed. 

(d)  Medicinal  treatmmi.— There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  judicious  use  of  certain 
medicines  may  assist  materially  in  warding  off 
or  mitigating,  the  gouty  condition,  and  in  pre- 
venting the  occmTcnceof  acute  paroxysms.  Those 
which  are  specially  called  for  in  cases  of  estab- 
lished chronic  gout  will  be  presently  considered. 
In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
digestive  functions  require  particular  attention, 
and  medicines  which  promote  these  functions  are 
often  of  the  greatest  service,  if  they  should  be 
disordered,  and  especially  if  there  should  be  a 
tendency  to  undue  formation  of  acids  in  the 
stomach.  A  conise  of  alkalies  or  acids,  accord- 
ing to  the  indications  in  each  case,  may  prove  most 
serviceable,  combined  with  some  simple  bitter  in- 
fusion or  tincture.  Certain  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  are  also  valuable  on  account  of  their 
power  in  promoting  elimination  of  lithic  acid, 
by  forming  soluble  salts  with  this  acid,  which 
pass  away  in  the  urine,  and  some  of  them  pro- 
bably act  beneficially  in  other  ways.  Those 
which  are  most  useful  for  this  purpose  are  salts 
of  potash  and  lithia,  but  some  practitioners, 
prefer  magnesia  or  lime.  The  best  alkaline 
salts  are  the  citrate  or  carbonate,  or  bromide 
of  lithium  may  be  employed,  the  urate  of 
lithia  being  the  most  soluble  of  all.  Soda-salts 
should  not  be  used,  except  when  it  is  desired 
merely  to  influence  the  digestive  functions. 
Either  of  the  salts  above-mentioned  may  be  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time,  and  they  must  be 
taken  well-diluted,  and  on  an  empty  stomach. 
Magnesia  or  its  carbonate  may  be  given  with 
advantage  if  there  is  much  acidity,  and  if 
the  bowels  are  habitually  constipated.  Saline 
aperients  are  often  of  great  service,  and  they 
may  be  beneficially  administered  in  small  doses, 
freely  diluted,  and  regnlarly  repeated,  when 
they  also  act  on  the  other  excreting  organs.  In 
many  cases  other  aperients  may  be  employed 
at  intervals  with  advantage,  but  strong  pur- 
gatives must  only  be  used  with  much  caution, 
ond  this  especially  applies  to  mercurial  prepa-, 
rations,  which,  if  taken  too  freely,  may  prcve 


highly  injurious  to  patients  who  have  any  ten- 
dency to  gout.  The  administration  of  chola- 
gogues  from  time  to  time  may  be  of  considerable 
service.  Medicines  may  be  given  to  assist  the 
action  of  the  skin,  if  this  should  be  defective,  such 
as  liquor  ammouise  acetatis. 

(e)  Mineral  Waters  and  Baths.  —  Certain 
mineral  waters  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
treatment  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  they  offer 
the  advantage  that  patients  will  often  use  them, 
habitually  or  at  intervals,  when  they  will  not 
undergo  a  course  of  regular  medicinal  treatment; 
while  the  water  thus  taken  internally  is  itself  of 
service.  Many  of  these  agents  must,  however, 
be  employed  only  under  proper  medical  super- 
vision, otherwise  they  may  do  considerable  harm. 
Space  will  not  permit  any  lengthy  discussion  of 
this  subject  here,  and  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
that  in  different  cases  the  kind  of  mineral  water 
employed  must  be  varied  according  to  the  object 
desired  to  be  accomplished,  and  according  to 
the  indications  presented  by  the  patient,  for 
what  suits  one  may  be  highly  injurious  to 
another.  These  waters  are  employed  both  in- 
ternally and  in  the  form  of  baths,  some  of  them 
belonging  to  the  class  of  thermal  waters.  Those 
chiefly  used  in  gouty  conditions  are  the  waters 
of  Bath,  Buxton,  Harrogate,  Leamington,  and 
Cheltenham  in  this  country;  Strathpeffer  and 
Moffat  in  Scotland ;  and  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden,  Ems,  Koyat,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  Aix-les  Bains,  Friedrichshall,  Hunyadi 
Janos,  Pullna,  Seidlitz,  Homburg,  Kissingen, 
Wildbad,  Eagatz,  Gastein,  Elster,  Tarasp,  Apol- 
linaris,  and  similar  waters  from  foreign  countries. 
Some  of  these  may  be  taken  regularly  or  at  in- 
tervals, for  the  purposes  which  they  respectively 
fulfil ;  or  if  circumstances  permit,  a  systematic 
course  of  treatment  from  time  to  time,  at  certain 
of  the  places  mentioned,  may  be  recommended. 
See  MiNEBAL  Waters. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  preventive 
treatment  of  gout;  it  needs  to  be  insisted  upon 
that  those  who  are  particularly  liable  to  this 
disease,  whether  from  their  occupation  or  any 
other  cause,  should  pay  special  attention  to 
preventive  measures ;  and  also  that  those  in 
whom  the  disease  has  already  manifested  itself 
must  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  the  known 
causes  of  acute  attacks,  for  each  attack  tends 
to  make  matters  worse. 

2.  Treatment  of  Acute  Gout. — When  a 
fit  of  acute  articular  gout  sets  in,  it  is  on  no 
account  to  be  permitted  to  run  its  coiu:se  unmodi- 
fied by  treatment,  else  serious  mischief  is  liable 
to  arise.  At  the  same  time  it  is  requisite  to 
refrain  from  adopting  too  active  measures.  Om 
objects  should  be  to  shorten  the  attack ;  to  restore 
the  affected  parts  to  their  normal  condition;  and 
to  relieve  symptoms.  In  the  first  place,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  diet.  The  aim  should 
be  to  make  this  as  low  as  is  compatible  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  especially;  if  the 
attack  presents  an  acute  and  sthenic  type. 
In  young  and  strong  patients  the  diet  should 
at  first  consist  of  farinaceous  substances,,  a 
little  milk,  and  abundance  of  water,  barley- 
water,  or  toast-and-water.  Those  who  are 
advanced  in  years,  weak,  or  broken-down  in 
health,  or  who  have  long  suffered  from  gout, 
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require  a  more  nutritious  diet,  but  it  should 
be  easily  digestible,  consisting  of  beef-toa  and 
good  soups,  milk,  eggs  beaten  up,  and  such 
artielog,  the  quantities  being  regulated  by 
the  requirements  of  each  case.  As  the  symp- 
toms subside,  tjie  food  must  be  gradually 
improved,  fish,  fowl,  and  meat  being  allowed 
in  succession,  but  in  strict  moderation,  and 
due  care  must  h»  exercised  subsequently.  If 
possible,  xiU  kinds  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
should  be  interdicted,  but  it  may  not  be 
desirable  to  cut  them  off  entirely  in  some  cases, 
either  on  account  of  the  previous  habits  or 
present  condition  of  the  patient,  and  then  it  is 
best  to  give  a  definite  quantity  of  brandy  or 
whisky,  well-diluted,  with  the  food.  For  those 
who  cannot  take  spirits,  the  writer  has  found  a 
little  good  hock  or  sauterne  answer  well. 

As  regards  medicinal  agents,  colchicum  has 
long  held  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  gout,  and  is  regarded  almost  as  a 
specific.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
influence  of  this  drug  in  relieving  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  and  shortening  3ie  paroxysms 
of  gout,  although  it  is  by  no  means  settled  how 
it  acts.  Its  effects  must  be  watched,  however, 
for  it  does  not  agree  in  every  case.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  colchicum  renders  the  patient 
more  liable  to  subsequent  attacks  of  gout,  but 
for  this  notion  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
real  foundation.  The  tincture  or  wine  of 
colchicum  maybe  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty 
or  even  twenty-five  minima  every  four  or  six 
hours,  and  either  of  these  may  be  combined 
with  the  citrate  or  carbonate  of  potash  or 
lithia,  these  salts  being  also  of  great  service  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  gout.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  bowels  acting  freely  by  means  of 
suitable  aperients,  and  saline  purgatives  are 
of  considerable  value  for  this  purpose.  Other 
aperients,  such  as  compound  rhubarb  piU, 
colooynth,  podophyllin,  or  even  calomel  or  blue 
pill,  may  be  employed  in  appropriate  cases. 
Diluents  may  be  given  freely,  in  order  to  promote 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  ;  and  if  the  cutaneous 
functions  appear  to  be  defective,  some  mild  dia- 
phoretic may  be  administered,  or  it  may  even  be 
desirable  to  employ  the  hot-air  or  vapour-bath. 
Medicines  may  be  needed  for  the  relief  of  symp- 
toms, especially  pain  and  sleeplessness,  _  for 
which  Dover's  powder  or  other  preparations 
of  opium,  chloral,  or  bromide  of  potassium  may 
be  indicated.  In  very  severe  cases  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia  is  of  much  service. 

Venesection  ought  never  to  be  practised  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  articular  gout ;  for  although 
immediate  improvement  may  perhaps  be  thus 
produced,  the  ultimate  results  are  highly  unsatis- 
factory. Even  the  local  removal  of  blood,  by 
means  of  leeches  applied  near  an  affected  joint, 
is  dangerous,  and  had  better  be  avoided,  on 
account  of  the  permanent  local  mischief  which 
such  a  measure  is  liable  to  induce. 

Local  treatment. — The  affected  parts  in  acute 
gout  should  be  kept  entirely  at  rest,  and  placed 
in  a  comfortable  position,  supported  by  pillows, 
and  either  horizontal  or  elevated,  according  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient.  In  ordinary  cases 
it  is  sufficient  to  wrap  up  the  joints  in  flannel, 
or  to  surround  them  with  cotton- wool  completely 


covered  with  oil-silk  or  other  impervious  male- 
rial,  by  which  means  a  kind  of  local  vapour-bath 
is  kept  up.  If  the  pain  is  considerable,  local 
applications  must  be  used,  of  which  the  most 
use^l  are  warm  fomentations,  to  which  tincture 
of  opium  or  belladonna  may  be  added,  poppy 
fomentations,  localised  steaming,  beUadonna 
liniment,  tincture  of  aconite,  oleate  of  morphia, 
or  a  solution  containing  morphia  and  atropine. 
Those  last-mentioned  may  be  smeared  or  painted 
over  the  surface,  or  applied  by  means  of  lint 
covered  witlv  oil-silk.  A  blister  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  gouty  joint  may  be  of  service,  if 
the  attack  be  asthenic,  and  also  if  effusion 
or  much  stiffness  remain.  During  recovery, 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  careful  friction 
with  some  stimulating  liniment,  shampooing, 
gentle  passive  movements,  douching  with  salt 
and  water,  or  the  application  of  a  light  bandage 
or  elastic  support,  should  there  be  a  tendency  to 
permanent  thickening  and  stiffness,  or  to  cedema 
and  enlargement  of  the  veins. 

The  acute  forms  of  irregular  gout  must  bo 
treated  according  to  their  nature,  and  here 
it  must  suffice  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  subject.  If  serious  internal  symptoms 
arise,  which  are  distinctly  of  a  gouty  nature,  and 
especially  if  they  occur  as  retrocedent  pheno- 
mena, it  is  important  to  tiy  to  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  joints,  by  means  of  local  heat, 
friction,  and  sinapisms.  Colchicum  may  be  of 
service  in  the  non-articular,  as  well  as  in  the 
articular  form  of  gout.  In  painful  affections 
opium  or  other  anodynes  are  called  for;  and 
frequently  the  administration  of  alcoholic  and 
other  stimulants  is  indicated,  with  anti-spas" 
modics,  such  as  ammonia,  ethers,  camphor, 
musk,  or  beUadonna,  especially  when  the  sto- 
mach or  heart  is  affected.  In  conditions  at- 
tended with  signs  of  mnch  depression  or  collapse, 
external  heat  may  be  applied  over  the  body,  or 
sinapisms  to  the  limbs  and  over  the  cardiac 
region.  In  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases associated  with  gout  much  care  is  required, 
especially  in  resorting  to  depletory  measures. 
The  existence  of  the  diathesis  must  always  bo 
borne  in  mind. 

3.  Treatment  of  Chronio  Gout. — When 
gout  becomes  an  established  chronic  disease,  the 
same  general  rules  of  treatment  are  to  be  observed 
as  in  the  prevention  or  attempted  cure  of  thecom- 
plaint,  but  they  often  need  modiflcation  in  par- 
ticular cases,  according  to  the  conditions  present. 
Similar  medicines  are  also  indicated,  and  lithia 
is  particularly  valuable,  and  may  even  aid  m 
removing  gouty  deposits ;  but  others  may  be 
added  to  the  list,  which  are  suitable  in  different 
cases.  Thus,  colchicum  is  often  of  much  service, 
taken  habitually  or  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
form  of  extract  at  night,  or  a  few  minims  of 
tincture  or  wine  two  or  tliree  times  a  day,  com- 
bined with  other  medicines.  Among  the  many 
therapeutic  agents  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  gout  under  different  circumstances  may 
be  mentioned  benzoic  acid  or  benzoate  of  ammo- 
nia, phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda, 
iodide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  potassium,  car- 
bonate of  alumina,  lime-juice,  guaiacum,  ammo- 
niacum,  and  tonics,  especially  quinine,  tincture 
or  infusion  of  cinchona,  or  mild  femigiuous 
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preparations.     Undoubtedly  most  of  these  are 
of  use  in  appropriate  cases  of   chronic  gout, 
to  serve  their  special  purposes.    Symptoms  con- 
nected -with  various  organs  frequently  call  for 
attention  in  this  disease,  and  they  must  be  treated 
by  appropriate  remedies.    It  may  ba  remarked 
that  if  diarrhoea  should  set  in  in  gouty  cases,  it 
should  not  be  hastily  arrested,  as  this  may  bo  a 
mode  of  leUef  to  the  system.    With  regard  to 
the  local  conditions  in  chronic  gout,  it  is  affirmed 
that  the. prolonged  use  of  some  of  the  mineral 
waters  previously  mentioned,  both  internally  and 
in  the  form  of  baths,  such  as  those  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Aix-les-Baius,  and  Baden-Baden,  may 
succeed  in  removing  to  some  extent  deposits  of 
urates,  and  in  diminishing  stiffness  and  thicken- 
ing of  joints.  For  these  purposes  local  meoaures 
may  also  be  of  service  in  some  instances,  pro- 
vided the  morbid  changes  are  not  too  far  ad- 
vanced, namely,  occasional  blistering  or  appli- 
cation of  iodine ;  the  prolonged  nee  of  wet  ban-, 
dages;  friction  with  liniments ;  shampooing  and 
passive  movements ;  or  systematic  compression 
by  means  of  some  plaster.  Solutions  of  alkalies  or 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  especially  of  carbonate 
of  lithia,  have  been  kept  applied  to  gouty  joints 
and  other  parts  for  a  long  time,  under  the  belief 
that  deposits  of  urates  may  be  thus  dissolved. 
In  the  writer's  experience  no  such  effect  has  ever 
been  thus  produced,  although  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  moisture  may  be  useful.    Superficial 
oooumulations  of  urates  should  not  be  interfered 
with  unless  they  become  troublesome,  when  it 
may  be  desirable  to  puncture  the  skin,  and  let 
the  contents  out.    The  propriety  of  removing 
large  masses  by  operation  may  come  up  for  con- 
sideration, but  this  should  only  be  attempted  if 
there  is  every  probability  that  they  can  be  en- 
tirely removed  without  any  difficulty,  and  if  the 
patient  is  in  a  iit  state  for  the  operation.  When 
abscesses  or  ulcers  form,  they  come  under  the 
treatment  of  the  surgeon ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  simple  dressings  usually  answer  best  in 
these  cases,  and  they  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously dressed  with  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  or  lithia.    It  must  not  be  attempted  to 
heal  them  up  too  rapidly,  as  the  discharge  may 
be  a  relief  to  the  system,  and  it  may  even  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  of  an  abscess. 
Under  any  treatment  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  induce  gouty  sores  to  heal. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  chronic  organic 
diseases  which  are  liable  to  arise  in  the  course 
of  gout  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  but  the 
reader  is  referred  to  other  appropriate  articles 
for  a  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

FliEDEBICK  T.  BOBEBTS. 

GBAITD  MAL.  (Fr.)— A'tenA  applied  to 
epilepsy  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  severe 
convulsive  attack.    See  Epilepsy. 

GBAUtTLAB  KIDBTET.— A  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  kidney,  in  which  this  organ  is 
the  seat  of  fibroid  change,  and  as  a  result 
becomes  contracted,  hard,  and  granular.  See 
Bbiohi's  Disease. 

_  GKANULAB   LIVER.— A    synonym    for 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  which  the  organ  presents 
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a  granular  appearance,  on  its  surface  and  on 
section.     See  Liter,  Diseases  of. 

GRAITTTIiATI01J'(^aMKZ«m,alittlcgrain). 
In  medical  pathology,  ^anuiation  is  synonym- 
ous with  tubercle  in  its  isolated  form,  the  indi- 
vidual tubercles  being  called  'grey'  or  '  yellow' 
granulations,  according  to  their  appearance.  See 
TuBBBCLE.  In  surgical  pathology,  the  term 
graiiulations  is  applied  to  small  vascular  pro- 
minences, consisting  of  embryonic  tissue,'  growing 
on  the  surface  of  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  by  which 
the  healing  process  is  carried  on — whence  the 
expression '  healing  by  granulation.'  When  granu- 
lations assume  the  appearance  of  an  exuberant 
growth  they  constitute  what  is  called  'proud 
flesh'  (see  Cioateization,  and  Uloek.) 

GEAWTJIiIE  (French). — A  synonym  for 
tuberculosis.    See  'TuBEBOtTLOsis. 

GBAVBDO,  (^gravis,  heavy). — A  synonym  for 
common  catarrh ;  so  applied  on  account  of  the 
sensation  of  weight  in  the  head  present  in  that 
affection.    See  Catabeh. 

GRAVEL. — Definition. — The  deposit  in, 
and  escape  from  the  urinary  passages  of  gritty 
particles  with  the  urine. 

.SItioloqy. — The  same  causes  which  produce 
dyspepsia  are  frequently .  productive  of  lithio 
acid  gravel,  such  as  indolent  habits,  excess  of 
food  and  drink— rcspecially  of  nitrogenous  and 
saccharine  articles,  and  the  too  free  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  fermented  liquors.  Endemic  causes 
connected  with  climate  and  the  nature  of  the 
drinking  water,  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
many  slight  or  serious  organic  i  diseases,  may 
explain  the  appearance  of  gravel  in  those,  and 
especially  in  women,  who  commit  no  dietetic 
excess,  or  who  are  total  abstainers.  See  Oxalic 
Acid  Diathesis,  Phosphatio  Diathesis,  and 
Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

Varieties. — Gravel  may  be  composed  of  (1) 
lithic  acid  and  its  compounds;  (2)  oxalate  of 
lime ;  (3)  phosphate  of  lime ;  or  (4)  the  triple 
phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia. 
By  far  the  most  common  form  of  gravel,  and 
that  which  alone  need  now  be  considered,  is  the 
lithio  acid.  ■  This,  owing  chiefly  to  its  great 
insolubility,  is  frequently  deposited  in  the  kid- 
ney and  bladder,  and  is  seen  in  the  newly- 
passed  urine  in  the  form  of  -the  well-known 
reddish-brown  crystals,  often  described  as  re- 
sembling Cayenne  pepper  grains.  The  super- 
natant urine  is  generally  clear,  rather  dark  in 
colour,  and  of  a  distinctly  acid  reaction. 

Symptoms. — The  passage  of  uric-acid  crystals 
or  gravel  frequently  causes  no  subjective  symp- 
toms, and  is  consistent  with  perfect  health. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  gives  rise  to,  or  is 
accompanied  by,  both  general  and  local  dis- 
turbance of  function.  The  general  symptoms 
are  those  of  dyspepsia,  namely,  flatulence  and 
heartburn  after  meals,  eructations,  headache, 
muscular  cramp,  depression  of  spirits,  and  a 
sense  of  malaise.  Locally,  there  is  dull  aching 
in  the  lumbar  region,  not  increased  by  move- 
ment; frequent  micturition;  a  sense  of  heat 
and  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
along  the  urethra,  especially  during  and  after 
voiding  water;  and  sometimes  the  appearance 
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of  a  faint  cloud  of  mucus  or  a  slight  tinge  of 
blood  in  the  urine. 

Treatment. — ^From  what  has  been  said,  it 
follows  that  the  most  important  points  in  the 
treatment  of  gravel  are  strict  limitation  as  to 
the  quantity  of  food ;  the  avoidance  of  highly- 
seasoned,  very  rich,  or  sweet  dishes;  the  pre- 
ference for  vegetable  rather  than  for  animal 
food ;  abundant  exercise  in  country  air ;  and 
the  absence  or  very  sparing  use  of  alcoholic 
1  iquors.  Medicinally  there  may  be  given  diuretics, 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  urine  and  facilitate 
the  escape  of  gravel ;  pure  water,  alkalis,  and 
alkaline  waters  freely  diluted,  to  act  as  solvents 
of  uric  acid;  and  saline  aperients  and  saline 
waters,  to  promote  digestionaud  assist  in  ensuring 
the  free  action  of  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal. 

"W.  Cadhb. 

GBAVES'  DISEASE.— A  synonym  for 
exophthalmic  goitre,  to  which  the  late  Dr.  Graves 
■  of  Dublin  called  special  attention.  See  Exoph- 
thalmic GoIthe. 

GEEEW-SIOKITESS.— A  popular  synonym 
for  chlorosis,  applied  on  account  of  the  greenish 
colour  of  the  skin  sometimes  present  in  that  dis- 
ease.   See  Chlorosis. 

GRIPPE  (Fr.)— A  French  synonjTn  for  in- 
fluenza.    See  InflCenza. 

GEOWTH,  Disorders  of. — See  Ateopht, 
Hypeeteopht,  and  Malfokmatiqns. 

GKUTTJM. — A  term  applied  to  small,  hard, 
white  globules  developed  from  the  epidermis, 
and  commonly  met  with  on  the  face,  especially 
on  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  and  temples.  They  are 
called  grutum,  from  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  oatmeal  grits ;  and  have  likesvise  been  named 
milium,  as  comparing  them  in  size  and  roundness 
of  figure  to  millet-seeds.  Other  of  their  syno- 
nyms are  miliary  tvhercles  and  pearly  tubercles. 
Erasmus  WiiJiojr. 

GXrurEA-WOEM. — Synon.  :  Dracunculus ; 
Filaria  mediuensis.  Supposed  by  some  persons 
to  bo  the  '  fiery  serpent '  of  Mosaic  history, 

Descbifiion. — The  Guinea- worm  is  a  nema- 
toid  parasite,  usually  measuring  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  length,  and  having  a  breadth  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch.  .Examples  have  been  described 
as  reaching  six  feet  in  length.  In  tlie  adult  con- 
dition it  infests  the  feet  and  legs,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  much  exposed.  The 
female  only  is  known,  but  its  more  or  less  finely 
pointed  and  subulate  tail  has  often  caused  it  to 
be  described  as  the  male  parasite  (by  Owen  and 
others).  The  anatomy  of  the  worm  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Busk,  Carter,  and  Leuckart,  and  more 
particularly  by  Bastian,  who  has  also  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  structure  and  development 
of  the  embryos  as  they  are  found  within  the  body 
of  the  parent  worm  (Linn.  Trans.  1863,  p.  101  et 
sej.)  The  discovery  of  the  viviparous  mode  of 
reproduction  of  the  dracunculus  is  probably  due 
to  Jacobson  .whose  observations  were  subsequently 
verified  by  Owen,  Busk,  Bastian,  the  writer,  and 
also  by  Eobin,  Carter,  Davaine,  and  Moquin- 
Tandon.  As  regards  the  developmentof  the  worm 
outside  the  body  of  the  parent,  the  only  obser- 
vations of  importance  are  those  of  the  Russian 
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traveller,  Fedschenko.  According  to  the  deceased 
savant  (as  verbally  communicated  to  the  writer 
during  his  visit  to  England),  the  escaped  em- 
bryos of  the  Guinea-worm  perforate  the  skin  of 
minute  aquatic   crustaceans  (Cyclops).     Here 
after  a  period  of  only  twelve  hours,  the  embryos 
undergo  a  first  change  of  skin,  parting  with  their 
long  fine  tails,  which  eventually  become  compara- 
tively blunt  and  forked.    At  the  expiration  of 
one  month  and  six  days  they  acquire  their  highest 
larval  stage  of  growth  within  the  Cyclops,  traces 
of  the  reproductive  organs  being  ah'eady  seen ; 
and  thus,  along  with  the  intermediate  hosts,  as 
young  males  and  females,  they  are  transferred  to 
the  human  stomach.    Fedschenko  expressed  his 
belief  that  it  was  either  in  the  stomach  or  in  the 
intestine  that  they  subsequently  copulated,  pro- 
ducing a  progeny  after  the  manner  of  Trichina ; 
the  males  perishing  and  passing  away  per  anum, 
whilst  the  females  migrated  through  the  tissues 
towards  the  surface  of  the  body.  Whether  or  not 
this  view  be  correct,  Fedschenfco's  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  the  dracunculus  needs  to  pass  through 
the  body  of  an  intermediary  bearer  loses  none  of 
its  practical  and  scientific  interest.   In  Dr.  Bas- 
tian's  opinion  the  young  dracunculi  are  the  pro- 
duct of  a  non-sexual  process.    It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Dr.  Carter,  who  is  a  great  authority 
on  aE  matters  connected  with  the  natural  history 
of  the  guinea-worm,  has  stated  that  in  a  school 
of  fifty  boys  bathing  in  a  pond,  the  sediment  of 
which  swarmed  with  microscopic  tank-worms 
{Urobales  pttMistris),  no  less  than  twenty-one  were 
attacked  with  dracunculus   during  the  year; 
whilst  the  boys  of  other  schools,  bathing  else- 
where on  the  island  of  Bombay,  were,  with  one  or 
two  individual  exceptions,  not  affected.    Facta 
of  this  kind  long  led  the  writer  and  others  to 
suppose  that  sexual  maturity  was  attained  prior 
to  the  entrance  of  the  worms  into  the  human 
bearer.    Thus,  the  writer  has  stated  it  to  he 
probable  {Entosoa,  1864,  p.  388)  that  'the  sexes 
associate  in  muddy  waters  during  the  monsoon, 
after  which  act  the  males  perish,  whilst  the 
females  are  left  to  find  their  opportunity  for  a 
mode  of  direct  entrance  into  and  further  develop- 
ment within  the  human  body.'    It  is  clear  that 
some  waters  are  more  infested  by  young  guinea- 
worms  than  others.    It  is  also  tolerably  certain 
that  human  infection  is  due  to  the  passive  immi- 
gration of  the  parasites.  "We  fear,  however,  that 
the  notion  of  ingress  in  a  direct  manner  through 
the  ducts  of  the  skin  must  now  be  abandoned. 
Its  former  acceptance  appeared  to  be  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  data  supplied  by  Indian  army 
surgeons  and  other  observers. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  guinea- 
worm  is  limited  *o  inter-tropical  climates,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  to  certain  districts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  occurs  also  in  the  island  of 
Curajoa  and  in  Brazil.  [On  this  subject  see  Dr. 
J.  F.  daSEva  Lima's  Memoir  in  TheVeierinarian 
for  February,  1879.]  Itis  endemic  in  its  action , 
all  races  of  mankind,  without  reference  to  age  oi 
sex,  being  liable  to  be  attacked  in  the  guinea- 
worm  districts. 

Tbeatment. — Clinically  speaking,  the  mode  of 
treatment  pursued  at  the  present  day  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  old  method  adopted 
by  the  Persian  surgeons,  who  extracted  the  worm 
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by  gentle  and  continuous  traction,  winding  the 
exposed  end  of  the  worm  round  a  small  stick  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  wood.  If  the  parasite  be  rup- 
tured, local  and  even  severe  constitutional  mis- 
chief is  apt  to  ensue.    See  Deacunculus. 

T.  S.  COBBOLD. 

GrVMMA.  (Lat.,  gum).— A  growth  occurring 
in  syphilis,  so  named  on  account  of  its  supposed 
superficial  resemblance  to  gum.    See  Syfbilis. 

QUHS,  Diseases  of, — See  Mours,  Diseases 
of. 

GUHGLIKra-. — A  physical  sign  heard  on 
auscultation  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  in  cerfain 
conditions,  due  to  the  movement  of  gas  and  fluid 
within  a  cavity,  whether  normal  or  abnormal. 
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A  gurgling  sensation  may  also  be  felt  at  times  in 
the  intestines,  as  over  the  caecum  in  typhoid 
fever.     See  Phtsicai.  Examimatioit. 

GTJTTA  EOSACEA  (guita,  a.  Ato^  ;  rosa- 
cea, rosy). — A  synonym  for  Acne  rosacea.    See 

ACNB. 

GTMNASTICS  (yv/xyds,  naked).   SeeExEB  ■ 

CISB. 

G-TH'.aJOOIjOGT  (jovh,  a  woman,  and 
\6yos,  a  word). — This  term  in  its  literal  sense 
means  a  doctriae  or  discourse  concerning  women. 
In  medical  language,  it  comprehends  the  study 
of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  See  Womeih, 
Diseases  Peculiar  to. 
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HABIT  OF  BODY. — This  expression  sig- 
nifies the  sum  of  the  physical  qualities  of  an 
individual,  and  is  sometimes  used  synonymously 
with  conatUtUion,  Thus  we  speak  of  stfuUhaiAt, 
a  spare  habit,  and  an  apoplectic  habit. 

HABITS.  See  Disbasb,  Causes  of;  and 
Febsonal  Health. 

H.g!MAGYTOTVrF!TEB  (eif/ta,  blood,  iciros, 
a  cell,  and  /liTpov,  a  measure). — Definition. — 
An  instrument  by  the  aid  of  which  the  number 
of  corpuscles  contained  in  a  given  volume  pf 
blood  can  be  ascertained. 

Desckiption. — All  methods  employed  for  this 
object  consist  in  making  a  definite  dilution  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood,  and  counting  the  number 
of  blood-corpuscles  in  a  certain  volume  of  this 
dilution.  Vierordt,  who  originated  the  method, 
drew  uniform  lines  of  diluted  blood  upon  a 
slide,  and,  after  it  was  dry,  counted  the  cor- 
puscles in  a  certain  length  of  line.  Cramer 
substituted  for  these  lines  what  may  be  termed 
a  capillary  cell ;  and  Potain  and  Malassez  em- 
ployed a  capillary  tube,  and  a  microscope  pro- 
vided with  an  eyepiece  ruled  in  squares,  Hayem 
substituted  for  the  tube  a  cell,  the  depth  of 
which  gave  one  dimension  of  the  volume  of  dilu- 
tion, while  the  lines  upon  the  eyepiece  furnished 
the  others.  The  writer  s  instrument  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  Hayem's,  with  certain  modifications;  the 
diluting  apparatus  is  similar,  but  of  different 
capacity,  and  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  vo- 
lume of  dilution  are  obtained,  not  by  a  micro- 
scope-eyepiece, but  by  lines  engraved  upon  the 
glass  slide  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  The  in- 
strament  can  thus  be  used  with  any  microscope, 
lu  important  convenience  in  practical  use.  The 
alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  diluting  mea- 
sures facilitates  the  counting,  and  provides  a 
much  simpler  mode  of  statement  of  the  result. 
The  apparatus,  which  is  made  by  Hawksley, 
consists  of  (1)  a  pipette  graduated  to  995  cubic 
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millimeters  for  measuring  the  diluting  solution ; 
(2)  a  capillary  tube  for  measuring  the  blood, 
containing  five  cubic  mm. ;  (3)  a  small  glass  jar 
and  stirrer  for  making  the  dilution ;  and  (4)  the 
cell  for  counting,  "2  mm.  deep,  and  ruled  at  the 
bottom  in  squares,  each  "1  mm.  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  slide  bearing  the  cell  is  fixed  on 
a  small  metal  plate,  to  which  two  springs  are 
attached ;  these  keep  the  cover-glass  in  position 
when  applied. 

Various  solutions  have  been  employed  for 
making  the  dilution.  That  which  the  writer  has 
found  to  answer  best,  as  differentiating  most 
clearly  the  red  and  white  corpusdes,  consists  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  104  grains ;  acetic  acid,  1 
drachm  ;  distilled  water,  6  ounces. 

In  using  the  haemacytometer,  a  drop  of  the 
dilution  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cell ;  the 
cover-glass  and  springs  are  applied ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  corpuscles  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cell,  and  are  seen  lyiqg  within  the  squares. 
The  dilution  of  6  cmm.  of  blood  in  995  cmm.  of 
solution  is  1  in  200 ;  each  square  contains  the 
corpuscles  from  a  volume  of  dilution  -2  mm.  in 
one,  and  "1  mm.  in  each  of  the  other  dimensions 
— that  is,  2  cubic  "1  mm.,  or  the  -002  part  of  a 
cubic  mm.  But  the  dilution  being  1  in  200  this 
volume  of  dilution  contains  just  '00001  cm.  of 
blood.  The  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  square, 
multiplied  by  100,000,  is  thus  the  number  in  a 
cubic  millimeter  of  blood — the  common  mode  of 
statement.  In  order  to  limit  error,  the  number 
of  corpuscles  in  ten  squares  should  be  cotmted, 
and  this  number  multiplied  by  10,000  is  the 
"number  per  cubic  millimeter.  The  average 
number  in  health  is  about  5,000,000.  Blood  of 
normal  richness,  then,  contains  about  50  corpus- 
cles per  haemaoytometer  square.  Therefore  the 
number  in  two  squares  of  the  instrument  will 
always  represent  the  proportion  of  the  corpus- 
cular richness  to  normal  blood(  =  100)— that  is 
the  percentage  proportion  to  normal.  It  is,  there^ 
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fore,  convenient  to  take  the  volume  of  blood 
represented  by  the  two  squares  ('00002  cubic 
millimeter)  as  the  standard  volume,  or  'hamic 
unit.'  For  instance,  it  is  found  that  the  blood 
diluted  presents  in  ten  squares  375  corpuscles 
or  75  in  two  squares  ('  hsemic  unit') — that  is,  75 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  normal.  To  learn 
the  number  per  cubic  millimeter  we  have  only 
to  multiply  375  by  10,000,  =  3,750,000.  In 
counting  the  white  corpuscles,  if  they  are  not  in 
considerable  excess,  it  is  most  convenient  first 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  per 
square,  and  note  how  many  squares  are  con- 
tained in  a  field  of  the  microscope.  If  then  the 
focus  is  raised  so  that  the  corpuscles  are  becom- 
ing indistinct,  the  white  ones,  from  their  higher 
refracting  power,  will  appear  like  bright  points, 
and  the  number  in  a  series  of  fields  can  easily 
bo  counted.  For  example,  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  per  square  has  been  found  to  be  40, 
and  the  field  contains  15  squares,  that  is,  600 
corpuscles  per  field.  Ten  fields  contain  1 5  white 
corpuscles ;  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  will, 

therefore,  be  1  to  ?224J!£=  1  to  400. 
15 
With  this  apparatus  we  may  readily  ascer- 
tain, within  a  small  limit  of  unavoidable  error, 
the  corpuscular  richness  of  the  blood,  an  impor- 
tant element  in  many  morbid  states,  such  as 
anxmia ;  and  we  can  thus  ascertain  the  indi- 
cations for,  and  observe  the  eifect  of,  therapeutic 
agents.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  in  these 
cases  to  ascertain  also  the  richness  of  the  cor- 
puscles in  haemoglobin  {see  H^uoglobihoheteb). 
The  instrument  may  also  be  employed  for  ascer- 
taining the  globular  richness  of  milk  or  other 
liquids.  W.  B.  Gowbks. 

H.S!MAT£]MS3IS  (Br,iia,  blood,  and  ifitu,  I 
vomit). — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Hemattmhe ;  Ger.  Blut- 
breehen. 

Befinitiok. — Vomiting  of  blood,  dependent 
on  a  variety  of  morbid  conditions. 

iETioLOQT  AND  Pathologt. —  Haemorrhage 
into  the  stomach  may  arise — 1.  From  the  laying 
open  of  an  artery.  2.  From  venous  or  capillary 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  3.  From 
causes  affecting  the  blood  itself,  so  that  it  tends 
to  transude  through  the  vessels  under  pressure 
of  the  circulation. 

1 .  The  most  frequent  cause  of  hsematemesis  is 
an  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  It  occurs,  according  to 
the  late  Dr.  Brinton,  in  about  one-third  of  all 
the  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  that  come  Under  treat- 
ment. The  bleeding  usually  takes  place  shortly 
after  a  meal,  and  the  quantity  rejected  varies 
greatly.  In  some  cases,  it  is  bo  small  that  it 
may  require  careful  examination  to  discover  it ; 
whilst  in  others  enormous  quantities  are  vo- 
mited, and  often  also  passed  through  the  bowels. 
The  splenic  artery  is  most  frequently  the  source 
of  the  bleeding,  but  it  may  arise  from  the 
coronary,  the  superior  pyloric,  or,  more  rarely, 
from  the  blood-vessels  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  such  as  the  pancreas,  liver,  or 
spleen,  to  which  the  stomach  has  become  at- 
tached, and  which  may  happen  to  form  the  base 
of  the  ulcer.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ulcer 
should  be  of  large  size  to  produce  haemorrhage. 
Although  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  chronic 
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cases,  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  a 
large  vessel  had  been  laid  open  by  an  ulcer  so 
small  as  to  require  careful  search  for  its  detec- 
tion. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  extensive 
bleedings  may  take  place  without  any  vomiting, 
and  the  source  of  the  fatal  illness  be  overlooked. 
Such  cases  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and 
warn  the  practitioner  that  he  should  be  on  the 
alert,  whenever  signs  of  haemorrhage  present 
themselves,  and  that  he  should  not  rely  too  much 
on  the  absence  of  pain  and  vomiting.  In  cancer 
of  the  stomach  profuse  haemorrhage  is  less  com- 
mon than  in  simple  ulcer;  the  larger  vessels  being 
probably  compressed  by  the  new  growth,  which 
ordinarily  commences  in  the  submucous  tissue 
immediately  above  them.  But  a  constant  oozing 
of  blood  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  common  than 
in  simple  ulceration.  Thia  blood,  acted  on  by 
the  gastric  juice,  constitutes  the  '  coffee  ground' 
vomiting  of  the  older  authors.  Its  occurrence 
used  to  be  looked  upon  as  pathognomonic  of 
malignant  disease,  bub  it  is  now  known  that  its 
presence  only  shows  that  the  bleeding  has  taken 
place  slowly  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 
Occasionally  profuse  haemorrhage  takes  place 
from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the 
stomach ;  and  in  a  case  which  came  under  the 
writer's  notice  at  the  London  Hospital,  fatal 
vomiting  of  blood  resulted  &om  the  perforation 
of  the  aorta  by  a  fish-bone  that  had  become  im 
pacted  in  the  oesophagus. 

2.  Congestion  of  the  portal  System  is  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  haematemesis.  The  most 
marked  and  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  occur  along 
with  plugging  of  the  vena  portae  or  its  large 
branches  with  blood-clots  or  cancerous  matter. 
Such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  vomiting  of  blood, 
arising  from  venous  congestion,  ordinarily  results 
from  cirrhosis,  chronic  congestion,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  in  which  the  portal  circu- 
lation is  obstructed.  More  rarely  the  like  oc- 
currence is  observed  in  persons  suffering  from 
diseased  heart,  especially  where  there  is  narrow- 
ing of  the  mitral  orifice.  In  such  cases,  there 
is  generally  a  co-existence  of  chronic  catarrhal 
gastritis,  and  in  all  probability  the  bleeding 
takes  place  from  the  haemorrhagic  erosions  so 
common  in  that  condition.  In  one  form  of  this 
disease  enormous  quantities  of  mucus  are  dis- 
charged. Sometimes  there  is  considerable  bleeds 
ing  in  these  cases,  bub  they  are  distinguishable 
from  ulcer  by  the  absence  of  pain ;  by  the  vomit- 
ing being  only  occasional;  and  also  by,  the  fact 
that  the  blood-stained  vomit  generally  follows  a 
profuse  evacuation  of  colourless  mucus,  and  is 
always  of  a  dark  colour.  In  females  thus  af- 
fected the  catamenial  discharge  is  generally  pro 
fuse  ;  and  the  attacks  of  vomiting  do  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  the  menstrual  periods.  It 
has  always  been  held  that  haematemesis  may  re- 
place the  menstrual  discharge.  Without  denying 
this,  the  writer  has  never  met  with  a  well-marked 
case  of  the  kind.  Haematemesis  due  to  acute 
congestion  is  also  a  constant  result  of  irritant 
poisoning. 

3.  Haematemesis  also  arises  from  causes  affectr 
ing  the  blood,  and  predisposing  it  to  ooze  through 
the  walls  of  the  veins  or  capillaries.  It  occurs 
in  this  way  in  purpura,  yellow  fever,  and  in  some 
cases  of  typhus.    In  jaundice,  where  bleeding 
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from  the  gums  and  other  mucous  membranes  is 
BO  often  olserved,  life  may  be  saddenly  destroyed 
by  haematemesia.  Oeeasionally  a  hsemorrhagic 
tendency  manifests  itself  suddenly,  without 
apparent  cause,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  the 
writer,  in  which  a  woman,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  was  affected  with  severe  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  followed  by  excessive  menstrual  dis- 
charge, on  the  cessation  of  which  profuse  htema- 
temesia  took  place,  from  which  she  sank.  She 
had  no  jaundice  nor  other  apparent  cause  for  her 
illness,  and  after  death  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
failed  to  detect  idisease  in  any  organ.  To  this 
class  of  causes  we  should  probably  refer  the 
haematemesis  occurring  in  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  and  in  pyaemia,  as,  in  all  probability,  the 
oozing  of  blood  through  the  vessels  arises  from 
jhanges  effected  in  its  chemical  or  physical  com- 
position. 

Syuptoms. — Grenerally  the  patient  in  hsemate- 
mosie  is  suddenly  attacked  with  faintness,  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  the  countenance  is  pale,  the  pulse  feeble 
and  compressible,  and  in  some  cases  actual  syncope 
occurs.  This  state  terminates  by  Tomicing,  and  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood  is  rejected  from 
the  stomach.  When  a  large  blood-vessel  has 
been  laid  open,  and  the  bleeding  has  taken  place 
rapidly,  the  blood  may  be  florid ;  bat  generally 
the  haemorrhage  goes  on  so  slowly  that  time  is 
given  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  it, 
and  consequently  it  is  of  a  dark  colour.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  stomach  is  completely  emp- 
tied, or  perhaps  the  bleeding  persists  in  small 
quantities  alter  the  vomiting  has  ceased,  so 
that  the  stools  are  generally  of  a  dark  or  pitchy 
character,  from  the  admixture  of  blood  that 
has  passed  into  the  intestines.  The  haemorrhage 
may  cease  soon  after  the  btomach  has  been  emp- 
tied, or  the  vomiting  of  blood  may  recur  from 
time  to  time,  or — and  this  is  very  apt  to  occur  in 
gastric  ulcer — months  or  years  may  elapse  before 
it  again  takes  place. 

DuoNosis.— In  some  cases,  when  the  blood  has 
been  slowly  effused  into  the  ttomach,  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  dark 
colour  arises  from  bile  or  blood.  The  micro- 
scope or  spectroscope  will  be  enough  to  settle 
this  point ;  or  the  liquid  may  be  boiled  with  alco- 
hol, and  tested  for  the  biliary  salts.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  blood  has 
come  from  the  lungs  or  from  the  stomach,  as  the 
patient  is  sometimes  so  much  alarmed  that  ha 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  broughtup)  by  cough- 
ing or  vomiting.  As  a  general  rule,  the  blood 
from  _  the  lungs  is  florid,  mixed  with  mucus, 
alkaline,  and  frothy ;  that  from  the  stomach  of 
darker  colour,  intttrmised  with  particles  of  food, 
and  in  masses.  A^in,  haemoptysis  is  generally 
preceded  by  symptoms  referable'  to  heart  or 
lungs,  such  as  cough,  expectoration,  and  dyspnoea ; 
haematemesis  by  the  symptoms  indicative  of 
gastric  or  hepatic  disease,  such  as  those  de- 
scribed aHove. 

Pbobmosis.— As  a  general  rule  this  is  favour- 
able in  haematemesis,  more  especially  in  first 
attacks.  Dp.  Brinton  calculated  that  death  re- 
sulted from  this  cause  in  only  8  to  5  per  cent. 
of  the  cases  of  gastric  ulcer;  and. it  is  still  less 
frequenUy  fatal  where  it  proceeds  from  hepatic 
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congestion  or  cirrhosis.  Still,  ttie  possibility  of 
the  bleeding  arising  from  flooding  of  the  portal 
vein,  from  the  opening  of  a  large  artery,  or  from 
the  bursting  of  an  aneurism,  should  be  kept  in 
view,  and  the  patient  carefully  watched. 

TttEATMENT. — Where  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
has  been  ejected  from  the  stomach,  the  treatment 
must  be  prompt  and  decided.  The  patient  should 
be  maintained  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  kept 
perfectly  quiet.  All  food  must  be  forbidden,  and 
pieces  of  ice  placed  in  the  mouth  to  suck.  If  faint- 
ness be  present,  it  is  better  not  to  give  brandy, 
which  almost  always  brings  on  vomiting,  but  to 
apply  ammonia  to  the  nostrils ;  or,  if  necessary, 
an  enema  containing  brandy  may  be  given. 

The  best  styptics  are  gallic  acid,  alum,  and 
acetate  of  lead.  The  gallic  acid  may  be  given  in 
10-grain  doses,  along  with  10  or  15  minims  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  should  be  repeated 
frequently.  Alum  may  be  prescribed  in  infusion 
of  roses;  and  the  acetate  of  lead  in  2-grain  doses 
in  the  shape  of  a  pill,  or  combined  with  acetic 
acid.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  also  used.  Where  the 
bleeding  is  slight,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  it  arises  from  portal  congestion,  the  best 
treatment  is  to  give  a  small  dose  of  calomel,  fol- 
lowed by  sulphate  of  magnesiaand  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  infusion  of  roses  every  three  or  four  hours, 
until  purging  is  produced. 

For  some  days  after  severe  haematemesis,  the 
strictest  quiet  should  be  maintained ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  opium  should  be 
used,  and  the  diet  most  carefully  regulated ;  if 
rendered  necessary  by  persistent  bleeding,  nutri- 
tive enemas  should  be  substituted  for  food  by 
the  mouth,  and  all  purgatives  avoided.  When  the 
heemorrhage  has  arisen  from  portal  congestion,  a 
free  action  on  the  intestinal  canal  should  be  com- 
menced in  a  few  days  after  the  cessation  of  the 
haemorrhage,  so  as  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  venous  system  of  the  alimentary 
organs.  S.  Fenwiok. 

H^MATHIDBOSIS  (or;ua,  blood,  a;nd 
rSpSs,  sweat). — ^Bloody  sweat.  See  Pmkspiea- 
TioH,  Disorders  of. 

H.ai3fflATHOB  A  X.     See  H.emato-thohax. 

H.ffiMATIIT. — See  H.EMoaLOBiN. 

H-EMATINtrKIA,  PAKOXTSMAL 
(haematin;  and  oipon,  the  urine). — Stnon.  : 
Haemoglobinuria. 

DEFiNiiioir. — A  paroxsymal  affection  of  the 
system ;  ■  manifesting  .  itself .  by  changes  in  the 
urine  ;  caused  sometimes  by  malaria,  and  some- 
times by  other  conditions  not  yet  determined; 
consisting  in  no  anatomical  change  as  yet  recog- 
nised ;  and  characterised  by  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  constitutional  disturbance,  with  discharge 
of  dark,  blood-stained  urine.  i. . 

.Etiology. — The  most  important,  extrinsic 
cause  of  the  tendency  to  this  disease  is  malarious 
poison,  the  most  important  cause  of  the  parox- 
ysm is  exposure  to  cold  or  wet ;  but  the  tendency 
may  exist  without  malarial  poison,  and  the  attack 
may  occur  apart  from  any  special  exposure. 
Amongst  intrinsic  causes,  sex  is  evidently  im- 
portant, for  the  disease  is  almost  confined  to 
males.  It  may  occur  in  children,  and  may  occa- 
sionally recur  during  a  period  of  years. 
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Anatomical  Chabacteks. — The  disease  not 
bein"  fatal,  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  anatomical  change  in  the  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — HEematinnria  is  paroxysmal,  bnt 
not  distinctly  periodic.  It  may  commence  in  child- 
hood or  during  adult  life.  The  attacks  may  occur 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day,  on  alternate  days, 
oncp  a  week,  or  quite  irregularly.  The  paroxysm 
may  commence  abruptly  without  any  premonitory 
symptom,  but  is  more  commonly  ushered  in  by 
a  feeling  of  imeasiness  in  the  loins  and  limbs, 
by  shivering,  and  general  chillineasi  Sometimes 
it  is  preceded  by  slight  jaundice,  furred  tongue, 
and  other  symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh;  and 
sometimes  albuminuria  precedes  by  a  few  hours 
or  a  day  the  occurrence  of  hsematinuria.  The 
more  abrupt  attacks  frequently  terminate  by  the 
discharge  of  the  peculiar  urine,  and  the  next 
urine  is  normal,  or  nearly  so.  In  some  cases  albu- 
minuria lingers  for  a  time  after  the  discoloration 
has  passed  off.  The  characters  ofthe  urine  are  very 
peculiar.  Its  colour  is  like  porter,  or  like  muddy 
port  wine  ;  its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1015 
to  1035;  it  is  acid,  or  faintly  alkaline;  highly 
albuminous ;  sometimes  it  contains  excess  of  urea ; 
and  throws  down  a  copious  sediment.  This  con- 
tains very  few  or  no  blood-corpuscles,  but  an 
immense  amount  of  granular  blood-pigment,  with 
numerous  tube-casts — hyaline  or  epithelial,  often 
loaded  or  coated  with  amorphous  granular  matter, 
and  with  minute  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
The  colour  is  not  due  to  blood-corpuscles,  and  it 
is  said  not  to  be  due  to  hsematin,  but  to  haemo- 
globin. In  some  cases  the  urine  is  less  affected, 
being  merely  albuminous,  and  not  depositing  pig- 
ment. It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  condition 
should  be  admitted  to  the  same  category  as  the 
disease  under  discussion,  but  cases  which  have 
come  under  the  writer's  observation  seem  to  show 
that  it  is  entitled  so  to  rank. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  diseases  with  which  in- 
termittent haematiauria  is  likely  to  be  confounded 
are  hematuria,  and  renal  calculus  or  gravel.  From 
the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of 
'the  blood-pigment,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of 
blood-corpuscles;  from  the  latter  by  the  short 
duration  of  the  attacks,  the  presence  of  the  cha/- 
racteristic  deposit,  with  the  fact  that  the  pains 
affect  both  loins,  not  merely  one.  It  is  some- 
times important  to  distinguish  the  milder  forms, 
in  which  merely  albuminuria  occurs,  from  conges- 
tion or  from  commencing  inilammatoiy  Bright's 
disease.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
these  during  the  early  hours  of  the  attack ;  but 
the  amount  of  general  disturbance,  the  state  of 
the  tongue,  the  slight  jaundice^  the  suddenness 
of  the  onset,  and  the  absence  of  dropsy,  generally 
suffice  to  make  it  dear. 

PEtoaNOsis. — The  prognosis  is  good  in  paroxys- 
mal hsematinuria,  as  to  the  individiual  par- 
oxysm. The  tendency  to  the  disease  is  also 
not  unfrequently  got  rid  of.  It  has  not  proved 
fatal  in  any  case.  But  it  appears  sometimes  to 
usher  in,  or  to  constitute,  an  early  symptom  of 
Bright's  disease— the  cirrhotic  form. 

TsEATMENT. — As  the  paroxysm  is  spontane- 
ously recovered  from,  little  need  be  done,  except- 
mg  with  the  view  of  alleviating  the  discomfort 
of  the  patient.  He  should  go  to  bed  and  be 
kept  warm,  and  have  abundance  of  warm  drinks.  I 


H.EMATOCELK 
In  respect  of  diminishing  or  removing  the  ten- 
dency to  the  malady,  various  remedies  have  been 
found  useful,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
quinine,  tincture  of  cinchona,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
chloride  of  ammonium. 

T.  Gbainoeh  Strwaet. 

HJBMATOBIirM  (aT/ia,  the  blood,  and  ffios, 
life). — A  synonym  for  hsematozoon.  See  Hbma- 
tozoa. 

ECSMATOCBIiS  (at/ia,  blood,  and  iri)Ai),  a 
tumour). — SvNON. :  Fr.  Himatocele  j  Ger.  Ulut- 
geschvmht. — Definition. — The'  swelling  occa- 
sioned hy  effusion  of  blood  in  the  sac  ofthe  tunica 
vaginalis,  or  in  a  cyst  connected  with  the  testicle. 

JEtiology  and  Symptoms. — The  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  hsematocele  may  take  place 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  parts,  or  it  may  suc- 
ceed or  be  combined  with  hydrocele.  In  both 
cases  it  may  be  occasioned  by  a  blow,  or  by  vio- 
lent efforts  made  in  straining,  especially  in  old 
persons,  or  when  the  blood-vessels  are  diseased. 
It  may  happen  also  from  the  accidental  wound  of 
a  vessel  in  tapping  a  hydrocele.  The  blood 
effused,  if  small  in  quantity,  mixes  witb  the  fluid 
of  the  hydrocele,  occasioning  slight  enlargement 
without  disturbance.  If  it  be  laige  in  quantity, 
coagula  are  formed ;  inflammation  is  excited  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  pla.stic  exudation  occurs 
on  its  inner  surface,  sometimes  forming  layers, 
and  rendering  the  sac  extremely  dense  and  firm. 

The  testicle  preserves  the  same  relation  to  the 
remainder  of  the  tumour  as  in  hydrocele,  being 
situated  at  its  posterior  part.  Its  position,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  similar  alterations  aa  occur  in 
hydrocele,  which  are  very  difficult  of  detection, 
owing  to  the  great  thickening  of  the  parts. 

Diagnosis. — A  haematocele  may  be  distin- 
guished from  a  hydrocele  by  the  absence  of  trans- 
parency ;  the  obscure  character  of  the  fluctuation; 
the  heavy  feel  of  the  tumour  when  balinced  in 
the  hand ;  and  the  sudden  and  accidental  mode 
of  its  occurrence.  In  old  chronic  cases,  in  whiijh 
the  tunica  vaginalis  and  its  envelopes  have  be- 
come much  thickened  and  indurated,  the  tumour 
possesses  so  firm  a  character,  and  feels  so  heavy 
and  solid,  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle ;  and  the 
diagnosis,  at  all  times  difficult,  in  some  instances 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out  by  the  most 
experienced  hands.  The  records  of  surgery  fur- 
nish many  cases  in  which  castration  has  been 
performed  owing  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis.  When 
donbt  exists,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  troehap  or  by  an  incision  before  any 
serious  operation,  such  as  castration,  is  under- 
taken. 

Treatment. — ^When  heematoeele  succeeds  a 
hydrocele,  the  blood,  if  small  in  quantity,  mixes 
with  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele  without  producing 
irritation.     The  tinged  fluid  may  be  removed  by 
tapping,  and  the  operation  can  be  repeated  after- 
wards at  intervals  until  the  fluid  is  free  from   . 
discoloration.    Even  when  inflammation  arises,  if   j 
the  sac  be  tapped  and  tension  removed,  and  the   ' 
patient  be  kept  at  rest,  with  ice  applied  to  the 
part,   the   inflammation  may  subside.     When, 
however,  the  blood  effiised  is  large  in  quantity, 
and  when  the  inflammation  is  acute  and  threatens 
suppuration,  the  tumour  should  be  punctured  at 
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its  upper  part,  a  director  introduced,  and  the  sac 
freely  laid  open  by  incision.  This  must  be  done 
■with  care,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  testicle. 
A  chronic  hsematocele  with  a  very  thickened  sac 
must  be  cut  into  in  the  same  way ;  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  sac  may  be  excised,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  wound  for  healing.  The  practitioner  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  testicle  is  sometimes 
situated  in  front,  as  in  cases  of  inversion,  and  is 
then  very  liable  to  injury  in  the  operation  of  in- 
cision, and  even  in  tapping. 

Encysted  heematooele. — Encysted  hsemato- 
cele  implies  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  sac  of  an 
encysted  hydrocele ;  and  the  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  required  for  ordinary  haematocele. 

Heematooele  of  the  Cord. — Blood  may  also 
be  effused  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  constituting  diffused  hsematocele  of  the 
3ord  ;  or  in  a  cyst  in  the  cord,  constituting  en- 
a/sted  hsematocele  of  the  cord.  Such  cases  are 
very  rare.  T.  B.  Cuelino. 

EMUA'POXDIS.—See  HaiMOGLOBiN. 

HiBMATOMA  (aliiarSu,  I  fill  with  blood).— 
A  peculiar  form  of  bloody  tumour,  or  a  collection 
of  extravasated  blood  that  has  undergone  cer- 
tain changes.  It  is  observed  more  especially  in 
connection  with  the  ear,  the  scalp,  and  the 
meninges.  Bee  Cefhalh.smatoma;  Hjshaioma 
AuBis;  MEnmoES,  Cbbebkai.,  Hsematoraa  of; 
and  Tcuoras.  The  term  is  sometimes  also  ap- 
plied to  fungus  hsematodes. 

H.aiM:ATOMA  ATJEI3  (o//iOT0u,  I  fill 
with  blood ;  auris,  of  the  ear). — Stnow.  :  The 
Insane  ear;  Fr.  OMmatome;  Hematome  de 
Voreille  des  alUnes ;  Ger.  Oihdmatoma ;  OhrbUit- 
geschwulat  von  Geisteskranken. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  auricle,  which 
occurs  almost,  if  not  quite  exclusively,  in  the 
insane,  and  consists  in  the  efiiision  of  blood  or 
bloody  serum  between  the  cartilage  and  its  peri- 
chondrium, to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  distinct 
tumour. 

.fflxioLOGT. — In  most  of  the  few  cases  of  haema- 
toraa  auris  which  have  been  published  to  show 
that  this  disease  may  occur  in  the  sane,  the  de- 
scription given  of  the  patients  rather  points  to 
their  insanity  than  otherwise.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  mania  (acute 
and  chronic),  but  also  occurs  in  melancholia, 
dementia,  and  idiocy.  It  is  about  four  times 
as  frequent  in  men  as  in  women ;  and  more  often 
affects  the  left  ear  than  the  right.  Sometimes 
both  ears  are  affected,  but  seldom  at  the  same 
time.  There  would  seem  to  be,  in  many  or  all 
of  the  insane,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  vessels 
or  other  tissues  of  the  auricle,  which  predisposes 
to  the  occurrence  of  hsematoma.  If  this  condition 
be  present  to  a  sufftcient  degree,  the  disease  may 
arise  spontaneously;  in  other  cases  a  very  slight 
injury  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  it ;  whilst  in 
others  very  considerable  violence  is  necessary  for 
its  production. 

Symptoms  and  Coohsb,— The  disease  first 
makes  itself  evident  by  the  appearance  of  a 
swelling  of  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean  ;  this 
18  almost  always  upon  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  pinna,  and  usually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fossa  of  the  antihelix.  The  skin  over  the 
tumour  is  generally  of  a  reddish  or  bluish- 
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red  colour,  but  may  be  unaltered  at  first ;  the 
temperature  of  the  ear  is  sensibly  raised ;  the 
swelling  is  very  painful  and  tender;  there  is  no 
extravasation  of  blood  from  the  cutaneous  vessels ; 
and  the  tumour  is  not  oedomatous.  At  this  stage, 
the  effUsion  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
cartilage  and  its  perichondrium  consists  of  dark 
red  fluid  blood.  In  rare  cases  the  swelling  does 
not  increase  further ;  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
subside  after  about  a  week ;  absorption  gradually 
takes  place  ;  and  only  a  slight  thickening  remains. 
More  usually  the  tumour  increases  and  may  at- 
tain the  size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  it  becomes  tense,  elas- 
tic, distinctly  fluctuating,  and  hot;  and  is  often 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  Its  prominent  anterior 
wall,  consisting  of  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  perir 
chondrium,  is  felt  to  be  thinner  and  less  resisting 
than  the  posterior,  which  contains  the  ear-car- 
tilage. In  certain  cases,  however,  owing  to  the 
brittle  cartilage  having  split  up,  and  portions  of 
it  having  adhered  to  either  wall,  both  walls 
present  irregularly  alternating  characters.  The 
time  which  a  hsematoma  takes  to  attsvin  its 
largest  size  varies  from  a  weok  to  a  month ;  it 
then  generally  involves  the  -whole  of  the  concha, 
occluding  the  external  auditory  meatus;  the 
folds  of  the  auricle  are  lo.-it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  iielix  (which  appears  as  a  band  running 
round  the  tumour),  and  the  dependent  lobule. 
The  weight  of  the  tumour  causes  the  whole  ear 
to  fall  somewhat  forwards  and  outwards.  Some- 
times, especially  in  the  presence  of  constant  or 
repeated  irritation,  the  inflammatory  stage  may 
last  many  weeks,  and  the  deformity  which  always 
results  from  the  aflTection  is  thereby  greatly  in- 
creased. Unless  subjected  to  Violence,  it  very 
rarely  happens  thut  the  tumour  opens  spontane- 
ously, although  its  tense  and  inflamed  appeariince 
often  seems  to  indicate  that  such  an  occurrence 
is  imminent.  If  rupture  does  take  place,  suppu- 
ration ensues  ;  portions  of  cartilage  come  away; 
the  cavity  closes  very  slowly ;  and  great  defor- 
mity results.  The  most  common  course  is  for 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  gradually  to  subside. 
The  anterior  wall  becomes  firmer,  owing  to  a 
new  deposit  of  cartilage  upon  its  inner  surface ; 
the  sense  of  fiuctuation  is  gradually  lost;  and 
the  tumour  slowly  diminishes  in  size,  often  yield- 
ing a  somewhat  doughy  sensation  to  the  touch. 
Occasionally,  at  this  stage,  somegaseous  contents 
have  been  observed  in  the  cavity.  The  colour 
of  the  skin  over  the  tumour  becomes  gradually 
more  dusky ;  it  then  passes  into  yellow  and, 
later  on,  into  an  unnatural  pallor.  As  the  fluid 
contents  become  absorbed,  the  tumour  becomes 
harder  and  smaller;  folds  again  appeiii:  in  the 
auricle,  but  do  not  correspond  to  the  original 
ones;  and  the  pinna  remains  permanently  thick- 
ened, puckered,  and  often  nodular. 

Anatomical  CHABACTKRS.—Manyof  these  have 
been  given  above  in  explanation  of  symptoms 
and  do  not  require  to  be  repeated.  A  shrivdled 
auricle,  which  has  previously  been  affected  by 
hsematoma,  presents,  on  section,  two  distinct 
layers  of  cartilage ;  these  are  of  varyin"  tliitk- 
ness,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  vascular 
fibrous  tissue,  which  often  contains  within  it 
other  small  iso  ated  plates  of  cartilage,  and  some- 
times also  smiiU  portions  of  bone.  The  fibrous 
tissue  IS  the  organised  product  of  tlie  original 
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effusion ;  the  two  layers  of  cartilage  have  heen 
developed  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  peri- 
chondriam;  the  loose  portioos  of  cartilage  and 
bone  which  are  occasionally  seen,  are  developed 
from  the  fibrous  tissue.  It  used  to  be  supposed 
that  the  bone  (which  is  soft,  vascuUr,  and  con- 
tains well-developed  Haversian  systems)  resulted 
from  ossification  of  the  ear-cartilage ;  but  the 
■writer  hns  shown  elsewhere  (^Brit.  Med.  Jour- 
nal, Oct.  1873)  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Pkognosis. — The  local  affection  is  in  no  way 
dangerous,  but  it  always  leaves  behind  if  a  per- 
manent characteristic  deformity  of  the  auricle. 
The  sense  of  hearing  is  only  affected  by  the  oc- 
clusion of  the  auditory  meatus ;  but  this  condition 
very  rarely  persists  after  the  acute  stage.  TBe 
occurrence  of  hsematoma  auiis  affects  tne  prog- 
nosis of  the  mental  disease  unfavourably,  but 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  approach  of 
a  fatal  termination  to  the  case. 

Tbeatment.— Protection  of  the  part  from 
injury  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary.  Cooling 
applications  might  be  useful  if  infiammation  were 
excessive.  The  tumour  should  not  be  opened ;  nor 
should  a  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  be  removed, 
as  has  been  recommended ;  these  procedures  only 
lead  to  suppuration.  It  is  useless  to  empty  the 
cavity  by  aspiration,  as  it  fiUs^  again  with  great 
rapidity.  The  treatment  by  pressure  is  very 
painful,  and  yields  no  good  result. 

ChAS.  S.  "W.  COBBOtD. 

H^MATO-PEHIOAKDIUM  (oT/io,  blood ; 
repi,  about ;  and  xap^la,  the  heart). — ^An  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  the  sac  of  the  pericardium. 
See  Pekicaedtom,  Diseases  of. 

H^MATO-THOBAX  (af/iio,  blood,  and 
6ipa^,  the  chest). — An  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  pleural  cavity.    See  Pleuba,  Diseases  of. 

H^MATOZOA  (aTiitt,  blood,  and  ftoov,  an 
animal). — This  term  is  of  general  application 
to  all  kinds  of  animal  parasites  dwelling  in  the 
blood  and  blood-vessels ;  but  its  employment 
is  often  restricted  to  certain  of  the  nematoid 
entoaoa,  which  display  this  habit  in  a  more 
marked  degree  than  the  other  parasites  are  wont 
to  do.  All  classes  of  helminths  are  liable,  at 
some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  their  life- 
time, to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  blood,  but 
in  the  caseofthe  Ttenicp,  or  rather  of  their  prosoo- 
Ziccs,  this  period  is  of  very  short  duration.  ■  One 
or  two  species  only  of  fluke-worms  or  trematodes 
play  a  similar  r6le  in  man,  the  most  important 
being  the  Bilhareia,  which  gives  rise  to  an  en- 
demic hsematuria  at  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere  in 
Africa  (see  Bilhaesia).  Our  knowledge  of  the 
nematoid  heematozoa  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Ruysoh  (166.'))  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  strongyl*s  which  produce  aneurism  in 
the  horse  and  other  solipeds;  whilst  more  than 
half  a  century  later  the  subject  received  additions 
from  the  writings  of  Schulze  (1726)  and  Chabert 
(1782);  and  subsequently  from  the  memoir  by 
Eayer  (1843).  About  the  latter  period  also 
the  observations  by  Grube  and  Delafond  '  on  a 
verminiferous  condition  of  the  blood  of  dogs, 
caused  by  a  great  number  of  hsematozoa  of  the 
genus  FUaria,'  excited  much  attention ;  but  until 
quite  recently  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected 
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that  similar  microscopic  filarise  infested  tba 
human  body.  In  1872  Dr.  Lewis  announced  the 
important  discovery  of  the  existence  of  nematoid 
worms  in  the  living  human  subject  also.  See 
Chylttbia  ;  and  Filabia  SANoniNis-HoMiNis, 

T.    S.    COBBOIJ). 

HiBMATTTBIA  {aJfia,  blood,  and  oSjwv, 
urine). — Stso^.:  Ft.  Himatiirie;  Get.  Bhthamen. 

Description. —  Hsematuria  is  a  symptom  of 
many  different  morbid  conditions  of  the  system, 
and  of  the  urinary  tract.  The  quantity  of  blood 
discharged  in  the  urine  varies  greatly,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  urine  corresponds.'  Sometimes  it 
is  dark,  loaded  with  clots ;  sometimes  it  is  merely 
smoky,  or  of  a  faintly  pink  hue.  It  is  albuminous, 
and  corpuscles  (often  altered  by  soaking  in  the 
urine)  may  be  discovered  by  the  microscope,  some- 
times becoming  swollen,  sometimes  shrtmtten. 
The  following  are  the  best  tests  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine. — 1.  Guaia/nan. 
When  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and 
oil  of  turpentine  are  shaken  together  to  make 
an  emulsion,  and  the  urine  is  cautiously  added, 
an  intense  blue  colour  is  produced  if  blood  ha 
present.  2.  Spectrum  anoli/sis.  Very  minute  quan- 
tities of  blood  in  the  urine  show  absorpt'on-lines 
between  Frauenhofer'a  lines  D  and  E  in  the  yellow 
and  green  of  the  spectrum.      Seis  Spectroscope. 

The  blood  in  hsematuria  may  be  derived  from 
the  urethra.  If  so,  it  precedes  the  stream  of 
\u:ine,  sometimes  forms  a  long  thin  clot,  and  may 
escape  in  the  intervals  of  micturition.  Soinetimes 
it  is  derived  from  the  prostate  gland  or  the 
bladder.  When  it  has  lain  in  the  bladder  and 
been  poured  out  in  considerable  quantity,  it  is 
often  in  clots ;  and  when  the  urine  is  voided,  the 
first  part  is  frequently  clear,  the  last  loaded 
with  blood.  Blood  may  also  be  derived  from 
the  ureter  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Some- 
times clots  in  the  form  of  moulds  of  these  strno- 
tures  may  be  recognised.  At  other  times  the 
blood  is  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  kidney, 
and  then  is  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  urine, 
which  frequently  exhibits  bloody  tube-easts. 

jEtiology  AMD  Pathology. — Urethral  haemor^ 
rhnge  is  due  to  bical  inflammation  or  rupture  of 
vessels.  Prostatic  haemorrhage  may  be  due  to 
malignant  disease;  to  tumours,  to  inflammation, 
or  to  scrofulous  affection  of  that  organ.  Vesical 
haemorrhage  results  from  malignant  disease,  from 
simple  villous  growth,  inflammation,  ulceration, 
tubercular  disease,  or  the  irritation  if  calcii- 
lus.  Hsemorrhage  from  the  ureters  or  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  calculi, 
or  to  unexplained  causes.  Hsemorrhage  from  the 
kidney  may  be  due  to  cancer,  tubercle.'  suppura- 
tive nephritis,  or  to  the  irritation  of  crystals  or 
amorphous  concretions  within  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  Haemorrhage  occurs  also  in  all  the 
forms  of  Bright's  disease,  especially  in  the  early 
stage  of  the' inflammatory  form,  and  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  cirrhotic.  It  results  moreover  from 
over-doses  of  turpentine  and  cantharides,  and  from 
rupture  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  it  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  purpura'  hiemorrhagica,  more  rarely  oi 
scorbutus ;  and  occasionally  it  occurs  in  the  course 
of,  or  as  a  sequel  of  eruptive  or  continued  fevers. 
It  is  alsooccasionallyvicarious.  Renal  hsemorrhage 
occurs  in  Egypt,  Mauritius^  and  other  localities, 
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In  eoiieetiTience  of  the  presence_  in  ths  pelvis  of 
the  kidae;  of  a  minute  parasite,  the  Bilharzia 
hsematobia ;  or  of  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
the  Filaria  sanguinis-hominis.  &e  Bilharzia  ; 
eHTLDBiA;  and  FiiABfA  Sahooinis-Hominis. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  treatment  of  hsematuria 
must  vary  according  to  the  lesion  to  which  the 
hsemorrhage  is  due,  but  where  the  symptom  is  so 
urgent  as  to  demand  treatment  for  itself,  the 
most  important  points  to  be  attended  to  are  rest ; 
free.relief  of  the  bowels;  the  application  of  ice- 
bags  over  the  source  of  the  hsemorrhage  j  along 
with  the  internal  administration  of  astringents, 
especially  gallic  acid,  ergot  of  rye,  perchloride 
OP:  pemitrate  of  iron,  turpentine,  or  acetate  of 
lead,  with  or  without  opium.  If  these  do  not 
succeed,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotiue 
is  often  efficacious.  Surgical  interference  may 
be  required  for  relief  of  symptoms  due  to  co- 
agula.  T.  Gbaihqeb  Siewabt. 

H.ffi!MIO  ASTHMA.— A  form  of  asthma, 
dependent  upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
blood.    See  Asthma. 

H^MIO  MTJBMUB.^A  mnrmur  connected 
"with  the  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  ansemia. 
See  Asxmk ;  and  Physicae  Examihation. 

H^MIIT. — See  H^MOQLOBm. 

BCajMOGLOBIH  (ol/ia,  blood,  and  glohu:!, 
a  hall).  Synon.  : — .Hsematoglobulin ;  Haemato- 
crystallin;  Cruorin  (Stokes).— This  substance, 
which  is  of  great  physiological  interest,ris  of  an 
extremely  complex  nature,  being  a  compound  of 
two  bodies,  the  one  a  proteid  known  as  globulin 
or  globin ;  and  the  other  a  nitrogenous  derivative 
called  haematin.  These  two  substances  are  com- 
bined in  the  proportion  of  87'5  per  cent,  of 
globulin  to  12;41  per  cent,  of  haematin  (Schmidt) ; 
and  the  provisional  formula  of  haemoglobin,  ac- 
cording to  Hoppe-Seyler,  is,C™»  H""  N'"  Fe  S' 
pi™.  If  ^e  estimate  the  red  corpuscles  as  forni- 
ing  about  32  per  cent,  of  ordinary  blood,, hiemo- 
globin  may  be  considered  as  forming  13  to  14 
per  cent,  of  the  same  blood. 

Haemoglobin  presents  a  singular  exception  to 
the  general  law  of  diffusion,  inasmuch  as,  though 
it  readily  crjstalli«eSi,  it  will  not  diffuse  through 
membrane  as  such  without  decomposition.  A 
considerable  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  crystals 
is  met  with  in.  different  animals;  in  man  they 
occur  as  elongated  prisms. 
,  The  most  important  propertyof  this  compound 
is  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  In  some  obscure  man- 
ner tliis  gas  enters  into  a  loose  combination  with 
haemoglobin,  forming  oa>y-h<emogM)in ;  and  is 
then  conveyed  by  the  red  corpuscles  through- 
out the  bndy;  separating  again  from  its  con- 
veyer in  the  tissues.  The  hsmoglobin  thus 
deprived  of  its  oxygen  is  known  as  reduoid 
hemoglobin,  and  is  of  a  purplish  colour,  whilst 
the  oxy-haemoglobin  is  of  a  scarlet  tint.  It  is 
thus  that  the  difference  in  colouB,  between  arte- 
rial and  venous  bluod  is  mainly  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  IS  to  be  noted  tliat  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  combination  that  exists  between 
the  oxygen  and  its  carrier,  it  is  such  that  the  gas 
retamsits.pruperties  as  a  gas,  and  the  union  may 
bo  rouglily  compared  to  a  mere  solution  of  the  gas 
g  aflmd,  ,  The  recent  experiments  of  Malassez, 
Uayem,  Gowers,  and    others   have   furnished 
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us  with  means  of  estimating  within  very  reason- 
able limits  thequantity  of  redcorpuscles  contained 
in  any  sample  of  blood  (see  HaiMACYTOMBTUB)  ; 
and  further  by  a  compjirison  of  its  colour  with 
that  of  a  solution  of  known  strength  the  per- 
centage of  haemoglobin  in  it  may  be  ascertained 
■with  tolerable  accuracy  {see  HaiMOOLOBiNOMB- 
teb).  We  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  varia- 
tion in  its  amount  in  the  majority  of  diseases,  but 
a  very  considerable  diminution,  even  to  the  extent 
of  25  per  cent.,  has  been  met  with  in  chlorosis. 
Whether  with  the  alteration  in  quantity  of  haemo- 
globin there  is  any  change  in  its  composition  is 
uncertain  ;  from  the  improvement  following  the 
administration  of  iron  in  certain  cases  of  anaemia 
it  would  seem  that  there  may  be.  As  regards  the 
iron  constituent  of  this  compound,  amounting  to 
•i  or  "5  per  cent.,  it  has  been  suggested,  although 
on  no  very  good  grounds,  that  the  oxygen-carry- 
ing property  is  due  to  this  element.  It  is  notice- 
able that  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  copper  has 
been  met  with,  taking  the  place  of  iron. 

From  a  pathological  point  of  view,  haemo- 
globin is  chiefly  of  interest  in  respect  to  its 
derivatives,  which  are  easily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat,  acids,  alkalies,  &c.,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  relationship  that  exists  between 
this  substance  and  the  various  pigments  met  with 
in  the  body.  The  chief  derivativesof  haemoglobin, 
namely,  haematin,  haematoidih,  and  haemin,  will 
now  be  described. 

Hrematin.— C™H"N'Fe'0'«(Hoppe-geyler). 
Haematin  may  be  obtained  from  red  blood  cor- 
puscles by  treatment  with  alcohol,  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

Haematin  is  an  amorphous  dark-brown  powder. 
A  solution  gives  a  characteristic  absorptiun-band 
in  the  spectrum,  different  from  those  produced 
by  haemoglobin.  It  gives  a  green  solution  when 
boiled  with  caustic  potash. 

Esematoidin  (ai/ui,  blood,  and  ftSos,  appear- 
ance). (C"  H'"  K-  0'). — Hsematoidin  may  be  pre- 
pared from  haematin  by  the  action  of  acids,  ■which 
remove  the  iron.  This  substance  is  crystalline 
(rhombic  prisms  or  needles),  and  of  a  red  op 
greenish-rod  colour ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  the 
colour  of  haemoglobin  is  not  dependent  on  the  iron. 
It  is  of  considerable  pathological  interest,  being 
frequently  found  in  old  clots,  and  in  the  cavity  of 
ruptured  Graafian  follicles ;  it  is  the  cause  also 
of  the  staining  so  often  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  extravasations  of  blood,  varying  from 
lemon-yellow  up  to  riddish  black. 

Haemin.  (C=»  H™  N'  Fe«  0"  2  HCl).— Haemin, 
which  may  be  prepared  from  dried  haemoglobin 
by  treatment  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  alkaline  chloride,  is  a  hydrochlorate 
of  haematin.  It  crystallises  tolerably  readily  in 
needles  or  rhombic  .plates,  and  thus  becomes  an 
easy  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  blood  in 
stains  of  a  doubtful  nature. 

The  relationship  of  haemoglobin,  haematin, 
haematoidin,  and  haemin  to  the  pigments  of  the 
body  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  would  seem 
that  the  haemoglobin  is  the  source  of  all — biliary, 
urinary,  &e.  Bilirubin  is  closely  allied  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  haematnidin;  and  a  play  of 
colours— the  result  of  oxidation— may  be, ob- 
tained from  the  latter  when  treated  with  nitric 
auid,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  bile-pig. 
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aients  under  the  same  condition.  The  injection 
sf  haemoglobin  into  the  blood  is  followed  by 
the  presence  of  bile-pigments  in  the  urine,  and 
an  increase  of  bilirubin  in  the  bile.  Melanin, 
the  black  pigment  often  found  in  connection 
with  new-growths,  especially  with  those  of  a 
malignant  character,  also  appears  to  be  directly 
drawn  from  haemoglobin.  The  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood  is  obviously  associated,  in  some 
way  other  than  that  of  its  oxygen-carrying  func- 
tion, with  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  in  con- 
nection with  the  obscure  but  unquestionable 
influence  of  pigments.  W.  H.  Allchin. 

H.fflM:OGLOBIlirOMETER(Hiemoglobin; 
and  fierpov,  a  measure). — Uefinitios, — An  in- 
strument for  the  diniciil  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  in  blood. 

Desoeiption. — The  promotion  of  haemoglobin 
may  be  ascertained  by  estimating  the  amount  of 
iron  in  the  blood,  or  the  amount  of  dilution 
necessary  to  obscure  a  certain  absorption-band  in 
the  spectnim  (see Spectroscope).  Neithercf  these 
methods  is,  however,  available  for  clinical  use. 
Simpler  methods  have  therefore  been  contrived, 
which  proceed  by  comparing  the  colour  of  diluted 
blood  with  that  of  solutions  of  carmine  and  picro- 
carmine,  £y  this  combination  the  tint  of  blood 
and  even  its  spectrum  may  nearly  be  obtained 
(Malassez).  Coloured  discs  have  been  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  (Hayem).  In  these  methods 
a  given  dilution  of  blood  is  made,  and  this  is  com- 
pared with  the  tint  of  the  standards.  In  the 
naemoglobinometer  designed  by  the  writer  (and 
made  by  Hawksley)  the  blood  is  progressively 
diluted  until  it  reaches  the  tint  of  a  standard  the 
colour  of  which  corresponds  to  a  dilution  of  1  part 
of  healthy  blood  in  100  of  water.  The  degree  of 
dilution  necessary  to  make  the  two  correspond 
represents  the  amount  of  haemoglobin.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  two  tubes  of  exactly  equal 
diameter,  and  a  capillary  pipette,  holding  20 
cubic  mm.,  for  measuring  the  blood.  One  tube 
is  filled  with  a  standard,  consisting  of  glycerine 
jelly  coloured  to  the  required  tint.  The  other  is 
graduated,  each  division  being  equal  to  the  vo- 
lume of  blood  taken  (20  cubic  mm.),  so  that  100 
divisions  equal  100  times  the  volume  of  blood. 
The  dilution  is  made  by  a  pipette  stopper,  and 
the  number  of  degrees  of  dilution  necessary  in- 
dicates the  percentage  proportion  of  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  bloud  examined  to  normal  blood. 
For  example,  the  blood  of  a  patient  being  pro- 
gressively diluted,  is  found  to  reach  the  tint  of 
the  standard  when  the  amount  of  water  added  cor- 
responds to  45  degrees  of  dilution ;  the  blood  ex- 
amined therefore  contains  45  per  cent,  of  the  nor- 
mal quantity  of  haemoglobin.    W.  E.  Gowebs. 

H.fflM:OPEBICAEDIUM.     See  H.»mato- 

PEHICAttDIUM, 

H.ffiMOPHILIA  (oTiuo,  blood,  and  <pt\la, 
predisposition  for). — SvNou. :  Haemorrhaphilia  ; 
Haemorrhagic  diathesis ;  Bleeders ;  Fr.  Hemo- 
philie;  Gbv.  Blulerkrankheit. 

Definition. — A  congenital  disease,  often  he- 
reditary, characterised  by  a  tendency  to  immo- 
derate bleedings,  whether  spontaneous  or  trau- 
matic, and  to  obstinate  swellings  of  the  joints. 

.iETiOLOQV.— Men  are  far  more  liable  than 
women  to  this  disease  ;    the  proportion  being 
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about  eleven  to  one.  Women  who  suffer  from 
haemophilia  show  much  less  typical  specimens 
of  the  disease  than  men,  and  rarely  die  from 
haemorrhage,  although  fioodings  and  profiiss 
menstruation  are  common. 

The  best-ascertained  cause  of  haemophilia  ia 
hereditary  predisposition.  No  other  cause  is 
known  with  anything  like  certainty.  In  a  bleeder 
family,  the  disease  descends  to  the  boys  through 
the  mothers,  the  women  remaining  quite  healthy 
and  app.irently  free  from  all  disease.  The 
fathers  do  not  seem  to  transmit  tlie  disease  to 
their  sons ;  at  least,  instances  of  this  are  rare. 
The  women  of  bleeder  fami  lies  are  remarkably  fer- 
tile. Some  have  thought  this  disease  to  be  more 
common  in  Germany,  but  this  is  probably  owing 
to  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  disease  in 
that  country.  Cases  have  been  met  with  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  North  America,  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  and  elsewhere.  The  disease 
is  not  limited  to  the  Aryan  races,  as  the  Jews, 
a  Semitic  nation,  are  singularly  liable  to  it. 

Akatomical  Chabactebs. — No  morbid  ap- 
pearances have  yet  been  found  after  death  with 
any  constancy.  The  blood-vessels  examined  with 
the  microscope  have  shown  no  change.  The 
blood  is  apparently  unaltered.  Yet  it  is  most 
probably  the  vessels  which  are  at  fault;  as 
in  most  of  the  other  haemorrhagic  diseases  about 
which  much  is  known,  the  vessels  have  been 
found  diseased.  The  swellings  of  the  joints 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  extravasation  of  blood 
within  the  articulation. 

Stmptoms. — The  first  signs  of  haemophilia  are 
commonly  seen  during  the  first  year  of  life ;  but 
sometimes  they  are.  delayed  until  the  beginning 
of  the  second  dentition.  Oases  on  record  of  a  much 
later  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  are  not 
trustworthy.  It  is  very  rare  for  bleedings  to  bo 
noticed  at  birth.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
subjects  of  haemophilia,  when  not  suffering  from 
bleeding,  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  per- 
sons. They  look  well;  and  nothing  amiss  can 
be  discovered  by  physical  examination  in  chest 
or  belly.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  boys  have 
often  good  ability  and  do  well  at  school. 

There  are  three  well-marked  degrees  of  haemo- 
philia. The  first  is  the  most  typical  and  charac- 
teristic, in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  eveiy 
kind  of  haemorrhage,  traumatic  or  spontaneous, 
interstitial  or  superficial.  The  swelling  of  the 
joints  is  well-marked.  This  degree  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  women ;  but  it  is  the  most  common 
among  men.  In  the  second  degree,  spontaneoos 
haemorrhages  from  the  mucous  niembranes  only 
are  present.  The  third  degree,  in  which  the 
teudency  is  little  marked,is  seen  only  amongst 
the  women  of  bleeder  families ;  and  shows  itself 
only  by  spontaneous  ecchymoses. 

Hiemorrhage.  —  Spontaneous  bleedings  are 
sometimes  preceded  by  prodroma.  These  are 
symptoms  of  unusual  fulness  and  plethora,  Tlie 
mucous  membranes  supply  the  blood  in  tins 
case ;  in  childhood  bleeding  from  the  nose  being 
the  most  common,  and  also  the  most  fatal,  al- 
though bleedings  from  the  bowel,  mouth,  or  chest 
may  also  occur.  There  is  only  one  known  in- 
siance  of  death  from  hematuria.  The  traumate 
bleedings  vary  much  in  intensity,  even  in  tlie 
same  individual.    Death  has  fuUowed  division  of 
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the  frsenura  of  the  tongue,  Tacoiuation,  leeching, 
and  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  This  last  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  death,  and  ought  never  to 
be  undertaken  in  hsemophilia.  If  abscesses  be 
opened,  furious  bletding  commonly  takes  place ; 
and  the  same  occurs  if  a  blood-tumour  or  ex- 
travasation of  blood  be  interfered  with. 

The  bleeding  is  nearly  always  capillary,  and 
may  kill  in  a  few  hours  or  after  some  weeks. 
The  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  sometimes  enor- 
mous. After  the  bleeding  the  patients  are  ex- 
tremely anaemic;  and  this  state  may  last  for 
months. 

Besides  superficial  bleedings,  interstitial 
haemorrhages,  ecchymoses,  and  blood-tumours 
may  be  observed,  whether  spontaneous  or  trau- 
matic. A  bruise  which  a  healthy  person  would 
not  feel  may  fill  the  connective  tissue  of  a  limb 
with  blood ;  or  the  bleeding  may  be  circum- 
scribed, and  form  a  tumour  instead. 

Swelling  of  the  joints. — This  chiefly  affects 
the  larger  joints,  the  knee  being  most  commonly 
attacked. '  The  joint,  most  commonly  after  some 
injury,  becomes  swollen  and  painful,  and  appa- 
rently filled  with  fluid ;  there  is  fever ;  and  this 
state  may  last  for  many  weeks,  and  is  very  apt 
to  relapse  during  convalescence. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  hsemophilia  is 
often  easy.  If  a  boy  have  suflfered  repeatedly 
from  early  infancy  from  abundant  bleedings — 
especially  traumatic — and  from  joint-affections, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  diagnosis.  It  is 
made  more  certain  by  the  existence  of  hereditary 
predisposition.  In  women  the  diagnosis  must 
D6  made  with  more  care,  as  they  are  subject  to 
a  heemorrhagic  disorder  which  first  appears  about 
puberty,  but  which  is  not  hereditary. 

PaooNosis. — The  prognosis  is  bad  as  regards 
complete  recover}',  though  not  so  serious  with 
respect  to  life  as  was  formerly  thought, 

Teeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  bleed- 
ings of  hsemophilia,  styptics  are  of  little  use. 
The  spontaneous  form  should  not  at  first  be  in- 
terfered with ;  but  the  traumatic  may  often  be 
stayed  at  its  first  onset  by  the  judicious  use  of 
compression.  The  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron 
seems  the  best  internal  remedy.  In  the  last  re- 
sort, transfusion  may  be  had  recourse  to.  In  the 
intervals  of  hsemorrhages,  meat  diet,  cod-liver 
oil  and  steel,  and  residence  in  a  warm  climate, 
are  themost  appropri  ite  remedies.  All  surgical 
or  medical  procedures  by  which  blood  is  drawn 
must  be  strictly  avoided.  There  are,  however, 
only  two  instances  on  record  of  disagreeable 
consequences  following  vaccination.  Marriage 
should  be  forbidden,  especially  to  women  who  do 
not  themselves  suffer  from  the  disease,  but 
belong  to  bleeder  families. 

The  joint-affection  must  be  treated  chiefly  by 
rest  and  the  application  of  splints. 

J.  WiCKHAM  Leog. 

HJBMOPTTSIS  {aTiM,  blood,  and  rriu,,  I 
8pit).^^YiroN. :  Pneumonorrhagia ;  Bronchor- 
fhagiS;  Fr.  Hhwptyeie;  Ger.  SlutAuetm. 

Dbpikition.— Blood-spitting  having  its  source 
'°,PJi™<"iary  or  bronchial  haemorrhage. 

The  restriction  of  the  term  hamoptysis,  as  thus 
dehned,  has  the  sanction  of  long  usage  and  con- 
venience.   Hsmorrhage  from  an  aneurism  open- 
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ing  through  the  lung  or  air-passages  would  not 
strictly  be  included  in  such  a  definition. 

Spitting  of  blood  when  it  arises  from  other 
and  less  important  sources  comes  under  the 
denomination  ot false  or  spurious  haemoptysis. 

.aSTiOLOOT  and  Pathology. — The  causes  of 
haemoptysis  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
having  regard  to  its  pathology,  may  be  thus 
enumerated : — 

I.  Heemorrhage  from  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery or  its  radicles. 

1.  Rupture  or  wound  of  the  lung  from  ex- 
ternal violence. 

2.  Active  hypersemia  of  the  lungs — inflamma- 
tory, vicarious,  or  induced  by  violent  effort  or 
excitement.  The  active  hyperaemia  may  be  pri- 
mary as  regards  the  lungs ;  or  may  supervene  or 
be  attendant  upon  disease  already  present  in 
them. 

3.  Mechanical  hypersemia  of  the  lungs,  secon- 
dary to  heart-disease,  or  embolism  of  one  of  the 
pulmonary  branches,  or  to  pressure  from  tumours, 
such  as  enlarged  bronchial  glands  («ee  Bronchial 
G-LANBS,  Diseases  of). 

i.  Necrotic  division  of  vessels  in  the  course 
of  softening  of  tubercular  or  other  consolidations 
in  destructive  lung-diseases — phthisis,  tubercu- 
losis, cancer. 

5.  Aneurismal  dilatation  or  simple  erosion  of 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  exposed  in  the 
course  of  excavation  of  the  lung,  or  ulceration  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

6.  Primary  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
within  the  lung. 

II.  Haemorrhage  from  the  bronchial  ca- 
pillaries. 

Capillary  haemorrhage  from  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane. 

III.  Hesmorrhage  from  the  aorta,  or  one 
of  its  great  branches. 

Aneurism  rupturing  through  the  lung  or  into  a 
bronchus. 

Details  respecting  the  pathology  of  these  se- 
veral forms  of  haemoptysis  will  be  found  under 
the  headings  of  the  principal  diseases  giving 
rise  to  them.  There  are  a  few  additional  re- 
marks, however,  that  should  be  introduced  here. 

The  pathology  of  haemoptysis  occurring  in 
early  phthisis— of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  symptoms— is  still  somewhat  obscure. 
Besides  the  active  hyperaemia  above  referred  to, 
that  is,  the  inflammatory  congestion  that  consti- 
tutes the  first  stage  of  some  kinds  of  phthisis,  and 
tends  to  recur  at  different  periods  of  the  disease ; 
besides  also  the  necrotic  division  of  vessels,  or 
their  aneurismal  dilatation,  which  more  espe- 
cially account  for  the  haemorrhage  occurring  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease ;  there  are  other 
conditions  present  in  early  phthisis  which  pro- 
bably have  much  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of 
haemoptysis.  The  minute  blood-vessels  are  im- 
portanily  concerned  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
phthisical  lung-disease  in  one  or  other  of  three 
ways: — 

(a)  Their  walls  become  the  seat  of  nuclear 
proliferation,  and  hence  become  softened ;  and  (b) 
these  vessels  become  more  or  less  extensivelv 
blocked,  not  merely  as  the  result  of  the  inflam- 
matory stasis  which  may  affect  I  heir  capillaries 
but  by  the  pressure  of  surrounding  tuberculai 
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ETOwth.  (c)  It  is  very  possible  that  in  the  ill- 
developed  lungs  of  small-chested  people,  who  in- 
herit a  tendency  to  consumption,  the  vessels  are 
also  morbidly  frail,  and  are  apt  to  give  way  in 
any  temporary  hypersroia.  Some  persons  are 
remarkably  subject  to  irregular  distribution  of 
blood;  they  are  liable  to  ehilk,  cold  extremities, 
and  transient  flushings ;  and  a  pulmonary  blush  is 
as  conceivable  as  a  temporary  flush  elsewhere, 
and  would  favour  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  hsemoptysis  oc- 
curring in  all  stages  of  phthisis  frequently  has 
its  source  in  haemorrhage  from  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  that  tliis  bronchial  haemorrhage  may 
give  rise  secondarily  to  phthisis,  or  may,  when 
it  occurs  in  the  course  of  that  disease,  set  up 
fresh  centres  of  mischief  in  the  lungs  by  inhala- 
tion of  blood  to  distant  portions.  In  the  entire 
absence  of  reliable  pathological  grounds  for  this 
view,  and  in  the  abundance  of  anatomical  evi- 
dence, clinical  experience,  and  weight  of  autho- 
rity in  favour  of  the  pulmonary  origin  of  haemop- 
tysis, we  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  justi- 
fied in  believing  that  decided  hsemoptysis  origi- 
nating in  haemorrhage  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is  exceedingly  rare,  excluding,  perhaps, 
syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  bronchi.  Blood  in- 
haled to  distant  portions  of  lung  may,  however,  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Beginald  Thompson,  undergo  changes 
resulting  in  fresh  pulmonary  destruction. 

DESOHiPTioy. — The  quantity  of  blood  brought 
up  in  haemoptysis  varies  from  a  mere  streak  to 
two  or  three  quarts.  When  blood  is  expectorated 
in  large  quantity,  it  is  pure  and  unmixed ;  and 
either  dark  and  venous,  or  bright  arterial.  The 
first  and  last  portions  are  usually  more  or  less 
aerated.  If  in  small  quantity,  the  blood  is  most 
generally  bright  and  frothy,  it  may  be  only  a  speck 
or  two  upon  the  sputum,  or  it  may  be  in  several 
moutVifuls  of  pure  aerated  blood.  It  commonly 
happens  that  this  mitigated  and  more  character- 
istic hsemoptysis  precedes  the  rarer  attack  of  pro- 
fuse haemorrhage  that  may  prove  instantly  fatal. 
Haemoptj'sis  is  sometimes  scanty,  dark,  and  clot- 
ted, nsuiUly  from  a  small  portion  of  blojd  having 
been  detained  in  the  lung  before  being  expecto- 
rated. 

In  decided  hsemoptysis  the  shock  to  the  sys- 
tem is  always  great.  The  patient  is  alarmed  and 
anxious,  especially  on  the  first  attack.  The  sense 
of  weakness  and  prostration  is,'indeed.  often  pro- 
longed after  the  attaek^not  necessarily  a  severe 
one  as  regards  quantity  of  blood  lost — has  ceased. 
The  face  is  often  flushed,  the  extremities  cold. 
The  temperature  is  usually  depressed ;  after  a  few 
hours  it  becomes  normal,  and  it  may  continue  so, 
or  it  may  rise  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours 
or  within  five  days.  This  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture may  depend  (o)  upon  return  of  the  previous 
fever  after  being  temporarily  cheeked  by  haemor- 
rhage ;  (h)  upon  the  cause  which  has  also  produced 
the  haemoptysis  ;  or  (e)  upon  the  secondary  conse- 
quences Of  the  haemorrhage.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  the  inhalation  of  blood  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  pulmonary  alveoli  sometimes 
sets  up  broncho-pneumohia,  and  thus  may  give 
rise  to  fresh  centres  of  phthisical  disease.  The 
later  the  rise  of  temperature  tip  to  the  fifth  day, 
the  more  reason  we  have  for  regarding  it  as  due 
to  secondary  pneumonia. 
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Anatomicai.  Chabactees.  —  These  depend 
very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
has  preceded  the  haemoptysis.  In  cases  of  death 
from  hsemoptysis  there  are  the  usual  appearances 
— pallor  of  organs,  empty  and  contracted  ven- 
tricles, &c. — of  death  from  haemorrhage.  The 
bronchial  tubes  of  both  lungs  are  found  to  con- 
tain clots.  The  healthy  portions  of  lung  are 
found  inflated  from  obstructions  in  the  bronchi, 
impeding  the  exit  of  air ;  they  are  generally 
pale,  but  beautifully  speckled  by  pink  spots, 
marking  the  lobules  into  the  air-cells  of  which 
blood  has  been  inhaled.  If  death  take  place 
several  days  after  profuse  haemoptysis,  any  blood 
which  remains  in  the  bronchi  is  ^rk  and  disor- 
ganised, and  patches  of  consolidation  may  some- 
times be  found,  having  for  their  centres  the 
stained  appearance  attributable  to  inhaled  blood. 
More  or  less  bronchitis  is  also  noticeable.  It  is 
rare  to  find  fatal  baemoptyBis  without  the  pre- 
sence of  cavities,  which  are  also,  more  or  less, 
filled  with  blood-clot.  In  almost  every  instance 
of  fatal  hsemoptysis  in  phthisis,  sufficient  dili- 
gence will  discover  either  an  aneurism  of  a  pul- 
monary vessel  within  a  cavity,  or  ulcerative  ero- 
sion of  an  exposed  vessel.  The  writer  has  found 
such  a  condition  in  fifteen  cases  at  various  ages, 
including  one  infant  seven  months  old. 

Significance  of  ILemopttsis. — No  modifica- 
tion in  our  views  respecting  the  nature  of  phthisis 
can  lessen  the  significance  of  haemoptysis  as  bning 
one  of  its  most  important  positive  signsi  Thus 
regarded,  it  is  a  warning  that  may  sometimes 
save,  and  very  often  prolong  life,  by  drawing  our 
early  attention  to  a  condition  that  might  other- 
wise remain  too  long  concealed;  but,  lightly  con- 
sidered and  carelessly  treated,  it  is  but  the  pre- 
cursor of  destructive  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Genuine  haemoptysis  can  rarely 
be  mistaken  by  a  skilled  observer  present  at  the 
attack.  The  gurgling  in  the  bronchi,  the  loose 
cough,  and  repeated  expectoratfon  oibrigUi  frothy 
blood  are  quite  characteristic.  The  blood  is  dis- 
tinctly expectorated  with  cough,  not  vomited'; 
and  its  quality  is  distinctly  fresh,  not  chraged. 
In  hsematemesis,  with  which  haemoptysis  is 
sometimes  confounded,  the  blond  is  brought  up 
by  vomiting ;  is  more  or  less  mix6d  with  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  stomach  ;  and,  savS  when  the  haemor- 
rhage is  very  rapid  and  abundant,  presents  a 
dark  grumous  appearance,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  gastric  fluid  upon  it  (we  Hsematemesis). 
It  may,  too,  bo  observed  that  the  blood  does  not 
come  from  the  nose,  unless  a  small  quantity  be 
projected  through  the  nostrils  with  the  spasmodic 
congh.  If,  as  often  happens,  no  medical  attendant 
is  at  hand  at  the  moment  of  the  attai-k.the  appear- 
ance ofthebloodis  usually  sufficient  for  diagnosis; 
and  if  the  hsemoptysis  have  been  at  all  copious, 
any  further  expectorations  for  the  next  few  hours 
are  sanguineous.  The  fact  of  this  sanguineous 
colouration  of  the  sputa  having  existed  for  some 
hours,  or  a  day  or  two  after  an  hsemoptysis,  is 
positive  evidence  of  the  hsemoptysis  having  been 
genuine.  In  cases  of  very  copious  haemorrhage 
from  a  large  pulmonary  branch,  the  blood 
brought  up  is  dark  and  venous. 

It  is  very  important  in  investigating  _^Jie 
cause  of  haemoptysis  to  be  as  gentle  as  possible 
in  physical  examination.    We  can  listen  to  the 
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lungs  in  front  and  to  the  heart  -without  moving 
the  patient  or  requiring  him  to  breathe  deeply ; 
we  can  make  a  note  of  the  temperature ;  and  at 
the  time  we  should  do  no  more. 

The  throat  should  always  beexaminedin  doubt- 
ful oases  of  hsemoptysis,  as  the  blood  will  some- 
times be  found  to  have  issued  from  an  ulcerated 
tonsil,  or  even  from  enlarged  vessels  on  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx.  Spwrimis  htameptysis, 
however,  may  be  defined  as  the  escape  of  a  blood- 
stained mueusfrem  the  throat  or  gums.  In  cases  of 
spurious  haemoptysis  there  is  usually  distinct  evi- 
dence of  a  morbid  condition  of  these  parts.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  is  relaxed ;  the 
gums  are  spongy,  and  often  bleed  when  the  teeth 
are  brushed  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  this  con- 
dition of  gums  arises  from  insufficient  attention 
to  the  teeth;  carious  stumps  and  much  tartar 
round  the  teeth  causing  irritation  and  spongi- 
ness  of  the  gums.  The  patients  are  usually 
anaemic  and  short-breathed,  and  often  complain 
of  morning  cough,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
lung-disease.  The  blood-stained  mucus  is  usually 
ejected  in  the  morning,  on  waking,  and  often  es- 
capes from  the  mouth  during  the  night,  staining 
the  pillow.  On  examination,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
pink^  watery  mucus,  uniformly  stained,  and  con- 
taining comparatively  few  blood-corpuscles. 

Tbeatment. — Absolute  rest  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  all  attacks  of 
haemoptysis.  The  patient  should  lie  down  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  raised  by  pillows.  He 
should  not  talk.  The  room  should  be  kept  quiet 
and  cool ;  the  bed-clothes  should  be  light,  but  sofS- 
cient ;  and  warmth  should  be  applied  to  the  feet. 
A  little  ice  in  the  mouth,  or  some  iced  water  to 
sip,  will  ease  the  cough  and  tend  to  check  haemor- 
rhage. The  patient  must,  if  possible,  be  reassured 
as  to  the  absence  of  present  danger,  and  the 
shook  to  the  system  allayed  without  the  use  of 
stimulants.  •  Sometimes  opium  may  be  usefully 
given  for  this  purpose,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  habits  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient. 
Astringent  medicines  are  not  always  needed  in 
haemoptysis,  especially  in  attacks  in  which  the 
haemorrhage  is  presumably  capillary ;  they  may, 
however,  be  given  in  such  cases  in  small  doses. 
To  be  really  useful  in  haemoptysis,  astringents 
must  be  given  in  full  doses.  Those  most  used  are 
acetate  of  lead,  four  grains,  every  three  or  four 
hours;  alum,  twenty  grains,  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  thirty  minims,  every  four  hours; 
gallic  acid,  twenty  to  thirty  grains  every  half- 
hour  or  hour,  for  two  or  three  doses,  followed  by 
ten-grain  doses  every  throe  hours;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, thirty  minims  every  two  hours  in  sweet- 
ened mucilage:  or  in  milk,  for  a  couple  of  doses, 
then  in  half  or  third  doses;  liquid  extract  of 
ergot  in  half-drachm  or  drachm  doses,  every  two 
or  three_  hours  ;  ten-  or  fifteen-minim  doses  of 
the  pernitrate  or  persulphate  of  iron  solution,  or 
thirty  or  forty  minims  of  the  perchloride  freely 
diluted.  Of  the  above-mentioned  astringent 
remedies,  alum  and  sulphuric  acid,  gallic  acid, 
and  ergot  are  the  best;  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases.  Acetate  of  lead  is  less  applicable  to  cases 
of  lung-haemorrhage  than  in  bowel  or  kidney  le- 
sions. Ergot  is  to  be  preferred  in  those  cases  in 
which  we  iiifer  that  a  considerable  vessel  has 
given  way.    It  may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of 
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ergotin— J  to  2  grains  hypodermically ;  but  thus 
given  it  sometimes  causes  much  local  inflamma- 
tion. Oil  of  turpentine  is  certainly  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  of  astringentsinpulmonary  haemorrhage, 
and  may  be  usefully  held  in  reserve.'  When  freely 
administered  the  condition  of  the  urine  must  be 
carefully  noted.  Cases  of  haemoptysis  only  rarely 
occur  in  which  it  is  well  to  give  the  iron  astrin- 
gents. As  a  rule  they  tend  to  increase  pulmonaiy 
congestion ;  but  in  some  cases,  in  which  hsemop- 
tysis has  a  tendency  to  continue  after  the  patient 
has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  profound  anaemia 
from  the  first  outburst,  they  may  be  usefully  given, 
their  effect  being  carefully  watched.  IJigitalis 
is  a  drug  sometimes  of  great  value  in  haemop- 
tysis ;  it  is  best  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  much  excitement  of  circulation.  In  cases, 
for  instance,  in  which  the  haemoptysis  has  been 
determined  by  intemperance,  or  in  full-blooded 
people  by  effort,  tincture  of  digitalis  in  twenty-  or 
thirty-minim  doses  may  be  given.  In  such  cases, 
in  which  the  portal  system  is  usually  congested, 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  combined  with  the  digitalis,  and  given 
every  four  or  six  hours  for  a  couple  of  days  or 
so.  In  the  treatment  of  haemoptysis  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  astrin- 
gent upon  the  bowels  by  purgatives  or  laxatives. 
An  enema  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  bowels 
to  act  easily  and  without  straining.  The  use  of 
the  bed-pan  must  of  course  be  enjoined. 

Counter-irritation  is  of  great  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  many  eases  of  haemoptysis,  chiefly  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  haemorrhage  is  not  great, 
and  occurs  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  being  due 
either  to  local  pulmonary  congestion,  or  to  active 
hyperaemia  of  the  walls  of  a  cavity.  Blisters 
are,  as  a  rule,  best  avoided  in  copious  haemoptysis 
during  the  stage  of  shock.  Continuous  cold  to 
the  chest  is  decidedly  to  be  deprecated.  The 
intermittent  application  of  cold  may  sometimes 
be  employed,  but  is  a  measure  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency. 

The  temperature  and  pulse  of  the  patient 
should  be  carefully  watched  during  an  attack  of 
haemoptysis,  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  diet  must  at  first  be  restricted  to  cold 
nutritious  fluids;  stimulants,  except  in  special 
cases,  must  be  interdicted. 

The  treatment  ot  false  or  spurioits  hamopf^sis 
depends  upon  its  cause.  In  most  cases  the  cause 
being  anaemia,  with  a  relaxed  and  morbid  con- 
dition of  mucous  membranes,  an  acid  preparation 
of  iron  containing  some  chlorate  of  potash  and 
glycerine  will  speedily  cure  the  malady.  When 
the  gums  are  spongy,  the  addition  of  finely 
powdered  kino  or  catechu  to  a  chalk  or  charcoal 
tooth-powder,  or  the  addition  of  some  glycerine 
of  tannin  to  the  tooth-water  will  prove  efficacious. 
Astringent  gargles  will  suggest  themselves  in 
fitting  cases ;  and  fruit  and  vegetables  must  be 
added  to  the  diet.  E.  Douglas  Powell. 

E.S:MOB,BEAaE  {c^/ia,  blood,  and  ffiywfu, 
I  burst  forth).— Stnon.  :  Pr.  Semorriagiei;  Ger. 
Blulfluas,  ■  •  ■     ,  , 

Definitiow. — The  escape  of  blood  from  any 
-part  of  the  circulation,  and  its  discharge  from  the 
body. 

When  blood  escapes  from  any  of  its  natural 
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reservoirg,  it  is  either  extravasated  into  the 
neighbouring  organs  or  cavities,  or  flows  from 
one  of  the  surfaces  or  orifices  of  the  body.  In 
the  latter  case  only  is  the  term  '  haemorrhage ' 
strictly  applicable  (see  Exthavasation).  This 
distinction,  however,  is  not  always  carefully  ob- 
served; and  such  expressions  as  'cerebral  haemor- 
rhage,' 'haemorrhage  into  the  pericardium,'  and 
'haemorrhagie  eruptions'  are  applied  in  jonnec- 
tion  with  what  are  more  correctly  called  extrava- 
sations of  blood. 

JEtiolcgt.— Haemorrhage  is  almost  always 
due  to  a  solution  of  continuity  of  some  part  of 
the  circulatory  system,  whether  by  injury  or  by 
disease.  Haemorrhage  from  the  external  surface 
of  the  body  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  result 
of  wounds  or  other  form  of  injury ;  but  ulcer- 
a.tion — either  simple  or  malignant— frequently 
lays  open  a  vein  or  an  artery,  and  aneurism  of 
the  great  vessels,  and  even  of  the  heart,  may 
also  give  rise  to  external  bleeding.  Haemorrhage 
from  internal  organs,  on  the  contrary,  is  most 
frequently  the  result  of  disease,  as,  for  instance, 
ulceration  or  aneurism,  or  of  circulatory  distur- 
bance, such  as  congestion.  Great  excitement 
or  severe  exertion  is  one  of  the  chief  determining 
causes  of  haemorrhage,  by  producing  great  or 
sudden  rise  of  the  general  blood-pressure, 
whether  by  cardiac  disturbance  or  by  obstruc- 
tion of  the  terminal  vessels,  and  may  even  lead 
to  the  rupture  of  healthy  vessels.  Local  distur- 
bances of  the  blood-pressure  give  rise  in  the  same 
way  to  congestion  or  hyperaemia,  and  finally  to 
haemorrhage.  The  principal  causes  of  haemor- 
rhages of  this  class  are  diseases  of  the  heart,  of 
the  great  vessels,  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
of  the  liver,  and  sudden  variations  in  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  or  in  the  temperature ;  and  such 
haemorrh^gss  are  also  in  some  instances  nndoubt- 
sdly  of  a  liiarious  nature.  Certain  conditions  of 
the  blood  are  believed  to  predispose  to  haemor- 
rhage, as,  for  example,  in  scurvy,  purpura,  the 
malignant  fevers,  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and 
alcoholism.  There  is,  probably,  however,  a  lesion 
of  the  vessel-walls  in  some  of  these  diseases. 
A  peculiar  condition  of  body  is  known  as  the 
hamorrhagic  diathesis  or  haemophilia ;  the  sub- 
jeots  of  which  exhibit,  amongst  other  forms  of 
debility,  a  remarkable  tendency  to  profuse  hae- 
morrhage from  trivial  causes.   See  Hemophilia. 

Seats  and  Varieties. — Bleeding  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  whatever  its  origin,  is  simply 
called  hemorrhage,  and  its  exact  source  and  situ- 
ation are  otherwise  defined.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  blood  escapes  by  any  of  the  natural  open- 
ings of  the  body,  and  is  derived  from  an  internal 
organ,  the  haemorrhage  is  described  by  a  special 
name.  Haemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  called 
epistaxis;  from  the  ear  otorrhagia;  from  the 
stomach  heematemesis  •  from  the  respiratory  tract 
htemoptysis ;  and  from  the  urinary  tract  hema- 
turia. Blood  passed  ^er  ffKMm,  after  undergoing 
certain  changes  to  be  referred  to  immediately, 
IS  called  melmm.  Menorrhagia  and  metrorrhagia 
are  the  nnmee  given  to  profuse  bleeding  fiom 
thegenital  organs  in  the  female,  at  the  menstrual 
period  anrl  at  other  times,  respectivelv 

Desceiftion.— The  local  phenomena  that  cha- 
racterise hemorrhage  from  the  external  parts  of 
the  body,  vary  with  the  source  of  the  blood.    If 


it  proceed  from  an  artery  of  considerable  siie, 
it  escapes  in  the  form  of  a  jet,  which  is 
strengthened  at  each  beat  of  the  pulse  as  an  ac- 
tive spurt.  Blood  discharged  from  an  opened  vein 
either  flows  in  an  abundant  continuous  stream, 
or  wells  up  from  the  depth  of  the  tissues  in 
which  the  vessel  lies.  Capillary  haemorrhage  is 
generally  much  less  profuse,  and  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  form  of  oozing.  Blood  pro- 
ceeding from  internal  organs  is  variously  dis- 
charged by  the  several  outlets.  Sometimes  it 
is  immediately  expelled,  especially  if  inquantity ; 
or  it  may  escape  even  when  in  small  quantity, 
owing  to  gravitation,  as  in  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose.  Most  frequently  the  blood  is  retained  for 
a  time,  and  then,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  is 
ejected;  for  example,  in  bleeding  from  the 
stomach,  bowels,  or  bladder. 

Characters. — Blood  flowingfrom  the  surface  of 
the  body  usually  presents  its  familiar  characters. 
The  colour  of  the  blood  will  be  scarlet  when 
it  is  derived  from  an  artery;  purple,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  become  scarlet  on  the  wrface,  when  it 
flows  from  a  vein;  and  of  a  tintmtermediate  be? 
tween  these  two  colours  when  the  haemorrhage  is 
capillary.  Inall  cases,  the  blood  coagulates  more  or 
less  abundantly  around  the  seat  of  hsemorrhage. 

In  haemorrhage  from  internal  organs,  on  the 
contrary,  the  blood  is  frequently  coagulated; 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  fluids  of  the  part ; 
or  otherwise  altered  during  its  transit.  The 
following  are  the  principal  changes  that  blood 
undergoes  in  its  passage  towards  the  several  out- 
lets of  the  body  :  — 

Blood  flowing  from  the  external  ear,  or  from 
the  anterior  nares,  is  frequently  thin  and  watery, 
if  the  haemorrhage  have  lasted  for  any  length  of 
time.  Blood  discharged  from  the  posterior  nares 
is  often  coagulated,  black,  and  mixed  with  thick 
mucus.  In  haemorrhage  from  the  moitth,  the 
blood  may  be  derived  from  that  cavity;  from 
the  fauces ;  from  the  respiratory  passages ;  or 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  digestive  tract— 
especially  the  stomach.  When  the  blood  flows 
from  some  part  of  the  mouth,  such  as  the  gums, 
tongue,  palate,  or  cheeks,  it  is  more  or  less  in- 
timately mixed  with  frothy  saliva  and  mucus.  In 
haemorrhage  from  the  respiratory  passagrs,  or 
from  the  stomach  through  the  mouth,  the  ejected 
blood  varies  extremely  in  diiferent  instances. 
Haemorrhage  from  the  genito-urinary  tract  is 
also  specially  described.  Haemorrhage  from 
the  bowels  is  not  peculiar,  if  the  source  of  the 
IJood  be  near  the  anus,  or  if  the  bleeding  he 
very  profuse ;  taking  the  fonn  sometimes  of  a 
gush  of  fresh,  warm  blood,  at  other  times  of  a 
mere  red  streak  upon  the  faeces.  If  the  blood 
be  derived  from  a  higher  part  of  the  intestines, 
the  appearace  of  it,  when  discharged,  will  be  dif- 
ferent. Generally  it  is  so  far  altered  by  tie 
action  of  the  various  intestinal  contents,  as  to  be 
converted  into  a  black  tarry-looking  mass  {set 
Mel.*na).  Less  frequently,  the  bleeding  may  be 
so  profuse  as  to  fill  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
bowel,  and  clots  of  blood  may  then  be  passed,  as 
in  some  cases  of  haemorrhage  in  typhoid  fever. 
The  peculiar  characters  of  menstrual  blood  are  / 
described  elsewhere.  Haemorrhage  from  the  utenis 
in  large  quantity  consists  of  unaltered  blooii, 
whether  coagulated  or  not. 


BJEMOEEHAGE. 
ConEBB  AKD  Tbrmisations.— Hsemorrhages 
eaused  by  wounds  are  generally  most  profuse  at 
first;  and,  unless  they  prove  fatal  speedily,  or 
are  artificially  arrested,  gradually  cease.  On 
the  contrary,  hemorrhages  due  to  disease  are 
frequently  insignifloant  at  first,  and  increase  in 
amount  j  or  they  recur  again  and  again  in  variable 
quantity. 

Many  natural  causes  contribute  to  tLe  arrest 
of  hsmorrhage,  the  most  important  being- 
weakening  of  the  force  of  the  heart  by  the  loss 
of  blood ;  the  contraction  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  at  the  seat  of  lesion ;  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood — first  around,  and  then  -within  the 
open  vessel ;  the  pressure  of  the  extravasated 
blood  in  the  surrounding  tissues ;  and  the  in- 
creased coagulability  of  the  blood  after  the  flow 
has  continued  for  some  time.  The  relief  of  the 
local  disturbance  of  pressure  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  hsemorrhage,  is  alone  sufficient  in  many 
instances  to  arrest  the  flow. 

Etfects. — The  effects  of  haemorrhage  are 
chiefly  exerted  upon  the  system  generally ;  and 
they  are  therefore  remarkably  uniform,  whatever 
maybe  its  locality.  The  circumstances  that  more 
especially  affect  the  intensity  of  the  effects  or 
symptoms  are  two,  namely,  the  amount  of  blood 
lost,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  flow.  'When  hsemor- 
rhage  is  at  once  free  and  persistent,  syncope 
rapidly  ensues,  probably  accompanied  by  convul- 
sions, and  ending  speedily  in  death  unless  the 
bleeding  either  spontaneously  cease,  or  be  arti- 
ficially arrested.  The  sudden  loss  of  one  half 
of  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  (say 
five  pounds)  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  cause 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  enormous  quantities 
of  blood  may  be  lost  without  a,  fatal  result  if 
the  hffimorrhage  be  slow,  or  frequently  repeated 
with  considerable  intermissions.  The  condition 
of  the  subject  of  the  haemorrhage  then  becomes 
one  of  anaemia  {see  An.xmia).  More  moderate 
bleedings  frequently  repeated  produce  faintness, 
and  may  cause  a  certain  degree  of  pallor,  which 
shortly  disappears.  Moderate  hemorrhages  from 
certain  situations,  for  example  from  the  nose,  rec- 
tum, or  even  the  lungs,  may  sometimes  relieve 
congestion,  and  be  attended  with  great  relief 
and  benefit. 

Local  effects  do,  however,  occur  in  some  forms 
of  haemorrhage.  Hsemoptysis  may  be  accom- 
panied by  inhalation  of  blood,  and  lead  to  inflam- 
mation or  more  complex  disease  of  the  lungs. 
Haemorrhage  into  the  uriniferous  tubules  causes 
plugging  of  these,  and  discharge  of  blood-casts. 
Blood  retained  in  the  generative  or  in  the  respi- 
ratory passages  occasionally  becomes  decomposed. 
The  special  symptoms  of  the  several  forms  of 
haemorrhage  are  described  under  the  head  of 
each. 

Tbeatmbnt — ^The  treatment  of  haemorrhage 
from  external  parts  is  a  subject  of  purely  surgi.r 
cal  interest;  but  it  may  be  said  that,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  moderate  pressure  with  the  finger  or 
other  means,  on  the  seat  of  the  bleeding,  is  gene- 
rally practicable  and  successful.  Hsemorrhage 
from  internal  parts  requires  special  treatment 
according  to  the  particular  organ  from  which  it  is 
proceeding.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to 
the  several  articles  on  Epistaxib,  HasMATBMKSis, 
ttsMATuaiA,  H.EMOPTTSIS,  Meuena,  and  Mbn- 
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STEUATioN,  Disorders  of;  as.well  as  to  the  articles 
on  HiEMoSTATics,  and  Styptics. 

J.  Mitchell  Bitocb. 

H.ffiMOBBHAaiC(oT;H«,blood,arid^A7'"'*"i 
I  burst  forth).— Associated  with  hsemorrhage. 
The  word  is  applied  to  certain  inflammatory 
products  or  to  effusions  when  they  contain  blood, 
ds  in  hiBmorrhaffic peritonitiii ;  and  to  varieties  of 
certain  diseases  in  which  extravasations  or  haemor- 
rhages from  free  surfaces  occur,  for  example, 
hemorrhagic  small-pox,  hamorrhagic  measles,  and 
hamorrhugio  purpura. 

H-EMOEKHAGIO     DIATHESIS.      See 

HiEMOPHILIA. 

H.SjMOBBHOIDS  (aTfia,  blood,  and  ^ta,  I 
flow). — Synon.  ;  Piles ;  Fr.  Himorrhdides ;  Ger. 
HdBTiwrrhoiden. 

Dbsobiption. — The  hsemorrhoidal  veins  dis- 
tributed to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  are  very 
liable  to  be-  ome  dilated  and  varicose,  giving  rise 
to  a  disease  termed  hemorrhoids  or  piles.  When 
the  plexus  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  within 
the  external  sphincter  is  thus  affected,  the 
haemorrhoids  are  said  to  be  internal.  When  the 
veins  beneath  the  integuments  outside  the  muscle 
are  enlarged,  the  haemorrhoids  are  called  external. 
Internal  and  external  haemorrhoids  very  fre- 
quently co-exist. 

External  Hsemorrholds. — We  may  distin- 
guish two  kinds  of  external  piles: — (1)  A  san- 
guifieous  tumour.  (2)  A  cutaneous  excrescence  or 
outgrowth. 

(1)  The  sanguineous  tmrumr  consists  of  a  soft- 
ish  elevation  of  the  skin  near  the  m.irgin  of  the 
anus,  of  a  rounded  form,  and  a  livid  or  slightly 
blue  tinge.  On  cutting  into  it,  we  find  a  dark- 
coloured  coagulum  enclosed  in  a  cyst. 

(2)  The  cutaneous  excrescence,  or  second  form 
of  external  piles,  consists  of  a  flattened  prolon- 
gation of  skin,  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  epi- 
dermis, papillae,  and  cutaneous  layers.  It  is 
generally  the  result  of  the  first  form,  a  project- 
ing fold  left  after  absorption  of  4he  coagulum 
havingundergone  further  growth.  Often  there  is 
only  a  single  broad  flat  excrescence  at  the  side  of 
the  anus  ;  but  sometimes  there  are  two,  one  on 
each  side  ;  and  occasionally  there  are  several  en- 
circling the  anus. .  Similar  excrescences  occur  as 
the  result  of  irritating  discharges  from  the  bowel, 
and  are  common  in  stricture  an4  chronic  ulcera- 
tion of  the  rectum. 

Internal  Hesmorrhoids.  —  Internal  piles 
seldom  attract  attention  until  they  have  become  so 
developed  as  to  protrude  at  the  anus  in  defaeoa- 
tion.  They  then  exhibit  a  remarkable  diversity 
of  appearance,  according  to  their  number,  size, 
and  condition.  The  protrusion  may  consist  of 
only  one  large  pile,  found  usually  towards  the 
perineum,  especially  in  women.  More  commonly 
there  are  three  distinct  prominent  growths,  dif- 
fering in  size,  one  at  eneh  side  of  the  anus,  and 
a  third  in  front — the  latter,  the  perineal,  being 
the  largest.  In  old  cases  they  may  be  more 
numerous — as  many  as  four  or  five.  The  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  commonly  well-marked,  but 
not  always,  for  the  piles  sometimes  merge  into 
each  other,  so  that  the  protrusion  forms  nearly  a 
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circular  prominence.  Tlie  aspect  of  eytrnded 
piles  depends  much  upon  their  condition,  vrhether 
congested,  inflamed,  or  constricted  by  the  sphinc- 
ter. In  an  inactive  stite,  and  in  a  relaxed 
condition  of  the  sphincter,  they  form  softish 
tumours  of  a  granular  appearance,  presenting 
just  at  the  orifice  of  the  anus ;  but  when  pro- 
truded and  congested,  they  constitute  large  tense 
tumid  swellings,  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  smooch 
surface,  ■which  readily  bleed.  When  haemor- 
rhoids are  of  large  size,  the  integuments  at  the 
margin  of  the  anus  become  everted,  and  form  a 
broad  band  girting  the  base  of  the  tumours. 
The  sicin  thus  everted  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  external  piles,  and  to  be  excised  in  opera- 
tions— an  error  very  likely  to  be  followed  by 
serious  contraction  of  the  anus. 

iETioLOGT. — Haemorrhoids  are  a  disease  of 
middle  and  advanced  age.  They  rarely  occur 
before  puberty;  and  but  few  persona  in  after-life 
altogether  escape  them.  All  circumstances  which 
determine  blood  to  the  rectum,  or  which  impede 
its  return  from  the  pelvis,  fend  to  produce  this 
disease.  There  is  in  many  persons  a  natural 
predisposition  to  the  complaint,  which  may  be 
hereditary.  But  a  predisposition  is  most  fre- 
quently acquired  by  sedentary  habits,  indulg- 
ences at  table,  and  excitement  of  the  sexual  or- 
gans. Haemorrhoids,  though  a  common  disease 
in  both  sexes,  occur  more  frequently  in  males 
than  in  females.  Few  women  bear  children  with- 
out becoming  in  some  degree  affected  by  them  ; 
biit  the  urinary  and  genital  disorders  of  the  other 
sex,  combined  with  freer  habits  of  living,  lead- 
ing to  congestion  of  the  liver,  are  still  more  fertile 
sources  of  piles. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  both  by 
external  and  internal  piles  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent subjects,  and  in  different  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

Bxterncd  piles  cause  a  feeling  of  heat  and  ting- 
ling at  the  anus.  A  costive  motion  is  followed 
by  a  burning  sensation,  and  the  excrescence  be- 
comes swollen  and  tender  on  pressure,  so  as  to 
render  sitting  uneasy.  This  congested  state  of 
the  pile  maypass  off;  or  it  may  lead  to  inflam- 
mation accompanied  with  coEsiderable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hsemorrhoid,  forming  an  oval  tumour, 
red,  tense,  and  extremely  tender.  The  inflamma- 
tion may  subside  or  go  on  to  suppcration.  When 
tie  matter  is  discharged,  a  clot  of  blood  escapes 
with  it,  the  abscess  closes,  and  the  dilated  vein 
ia  usually  obliterated,  the  pile  being  reduced  to 
a  small  flap  of  integument.  External  piles  rarely 
give  rise  to  bleeding. 

Internal  piles,  when  slight,  may  exist  for  years, 
causing  little  inconvenience  besides  slight  blfeed- 
irig  after  a  costive  motion ;  with  occasionally  a 
feeling  of  fulness,  heat,  and  itching  jUst  within 
the  anus.  If  only  small,  they  protrude  slightly 
with  the  mucous  membranein  defsBcation.  return- 
ing afterwards  within  the  sphincter.  When  of 
large  size,  the  piles  always  protrude  at  stool,  and 
require  to  be  replaced,  the  patient  usually  push- 
ing them  up  with  his  fingers.  In  a  lax  state  of 
the  sphincters,  and  in  a  loose  hypertrophied  Con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  frOra  which  they 
spring,  haemorrhoids  come  down,  even  when  the 
patient  stands  or  walks  about,  so  as  to  prove 
exceedingly  troublesome,  and  to  interfere  with 


his  taking  walking  exercise.  In  consequence  of 
the  irritation  from  pressure  and  friction  to  which 
the  protruding  piles  are  liable,  their  mucous 
surface  becomes  tumid  and  abraded,  and  fur- 
nishes a  free  mucous  discharge.tinged  with  blood, 
which  soils  the  linen.  They  are  often  so  sore 
that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  reciimhent 
posture,  the  pressure  in  sitting  causing  more  or 
less  uneasiness. 

Persons  subject  to  piles  frequently  suffer  no 
inconvenience  from  them  until  irritated  by  an 
unusually  costive  motion,  or  by  a  smart  purga- 
tive ;  or  when,  under  the  excitement  of  wine,  tha 
growths  become  congested  and  inflamed,  and 
cause  spasm  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  Then  they 
have  what  is  termed  an  'attack  of  piles' — that 
is  to  say,  they  experience  a  sensation  of  heat, 
weight,  and  fulness  just  within  the  rectum,  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  pain  at  stool,  and  some- 
times irritation  about  the  bladder.  These 
symptoms,  which  are  often  attended  with  febrile 
disturbance,  arise  from  inflammation  and  swelling 
of  the  piles,  which  afterwards  subside,  but  seldom 
without  leaving  some  enlargement  of  the  growths. 
The  formation  and  increase  of  piles  seem  indeed 
to  arise  chiefly  from  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  rectum.  This  is  greatly  promoted  by  stimu- 
lating drinks,  so  that  some  patients  never  suffer 
from  the  complaint  except  after  indulging  in 
this  way.  They  are  then  rendered  sensible  of 
an  afflux  of  blood  by  a  sense  of  heat  or  intoler- 
able itching  at  the  anus. 

Sirangttlaiioii.— When  internal  piles  of  some 
size  protrude  at  the  anus  and  are  not  returned, 
they  are  liable  to  be  constricted  and  strangulated 
by  the  external  sphincter.  The  contracted  muscle 
impedes  the  return  of  blood,  and  occasions  in- 
flammatory swelling  cf  the  piles,  which  may 
become  strangulated  and  mortify.  In  this  way 
haemorrhoids  of  large  size  have  been  known  to 
slough  off,  the  patient  being  relieved  of  the 
annoying  complaint  by  a  sort  of  natural  process. 
An  occurrence  of  this  kind  is  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  pain  and  suffering,  but  is  free  from 
danger.  In'  general,  the  extremities  only  of  one 
or  two  of  the  larger  growths  perish,  and  tha 
patients,  though  experiencing  relief,  are  by  no 
means  cured  of  the  disease. 

H<smeirrhage.— One  of  the  most  common 
symptoms  of  internal  haemorrhoids,  indeed  that 
from  which  the  name  of  the  complaint  is  derived, 
is  haemorrhage,  which  occurs  when  the  bowels 
are  evacuated;  The  bleeding  varies  greatly  in 
amount.  Sometimes  the  motions  are  merely 
tinged  with  a  few  drops  of  blood ;  in  other  in- 
stances the  quantity  lost  is  considerable,  several 
ounces  being  voided  at  stool.  ■  The  bleeding  may 
be  irregular,  occurring  only  after  costive  motions, 
or  in  certain  states  of  health;  or  it  may  take 
place  daily,  going  on  even  within  the  bowel,  and 
producing  the  Usual  symptoms  of  derangement 
from  continued  losses  of  blood,  such  as  blanched 
complexion,  loss  of  strength,  quick  small  pulse, 
and  even  cedema  of  the  feet.  The  character  of  the 
bleeding  also  varies,  being  sometimes  venous, 
sometimes  arterial.  There  are  persons  who  are 
liable  to  discharges  of  blood  from  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  veins,  either  at  regular  periods,  or  when, 
from  good  living  or  want  of  exercise,  the  habit 
is  fuller  than  hsual.    In  these  cases  from  three 
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lo  six  ounces  of  blood,  or  even  more,  pass  away 
at  stool,  following  the  evacuation ;  and  IIm  blood 
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rhatany,  may  bo  used;   or  an  astringent  eup- 

ov^.  «.. .  pository.    When  the  bleeding' is  arterial,  injeo- 

■whioh  is  voided  is  of  a  dark  colour  and  evidently    tions  are  not  so  suooessful,  and  operative  treat 


venous.  Snch  discharges  must  not  be  rashly 
interfered  with.  They  relieve  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  help  to  ward  off  attacks  of 
gout,  and  prevent  fits  of  apoplexy ;  so  that  in 
many  persons  they  are  rightly  regarded  as  safety- 
valves.  But  the  bleeding  which  must  commonly 
occurs  from  internal  piles  is  undoubtedly  arterial, 
taking  place  from  arteries  enlarged  by  disease. 
The  vessels  on  the  spongy  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  readily  give  way  when  blood  is  de^ 
termined  to  the  part  in  defaacation,  or  when 
abraded  by  the  passage  of  hard  faeces.  An  artery 
of  some  size,  exposed  by  ulceration,  continues  to 
pour  out  blood,  weakening  the  patient  and  giving 
rise  to  the  symptoms  above  described.  Some- 
times a  small  artery  on  the  prominent  part  of  a 
protruded  pile  may  be  observed  pumping  out 
blood.  That  haemorrhage  of  this  character  is 
good  for  the  health,  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion ; 
and  it  is  important  that  the  practitioner  should 
distinguish  the  bleeding  taking  place  as  a  con- 
sequence of  local  disease,  from  that  which  arises 
from  a  constitutional  plethora  or  congestion  of 
the  internal  organs. 

Tbeatment.  —When  piles  are  small  and  cause 
but  little  inconvenience,  the  treatment  is  very 
simple.  Persons  with  this  complaint  should  take 
wine  in  great  moderation,  if  at  all ;  ,and  in  most 
instances  they  would  do  well  to  abstain  entirely 
fcom  stimulating  drinks.  Many  individuals  never 
suffer  from  piles  except  after  taking,  a  glass  of 
spirits  and  water,  or  a  few  glasses  of  wine. 
Such  persons   should   become   waterrdrinkers. 
Active  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  taken 
daily,  and  the  patient  should  avoid  sitting  too 
long  at  the  desk,  because  it  is  by  prolonged 
sedeqtary  occupation  and  the  neglect  of  the  rules 
of  health  that  hEemorrhoidal  complaiQts  are  in- 
duced.   Chairs  vi^th  cane  seats  are  to  be  recom- 
mended.    The  bowels  must  be  carefully  regu- 
lated, sq  as  to  avoid  hard  and  costive  motions, 
as  well  as  frequent  action. ,  Irritating  the  rectum 
by  active  and  repeated  purging  is  more  hurtful 
even  than  constipation.     On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  liver  is  congested,  or  its  secretions  are 
sluggish,  and-v^hen  the  bowels  are  costive,  a  mild 
cathartic,  by  clearing  the  intestines,  especially 
the  colon,  unloads  the  congested  vessels,  and  rcr 
lieves  the  piles.    Lenitive  electuary,  rendered 
more  active  when  necessary  by  the  addition  of 
tartrate  of  potash,  may  be  taken  at  bedtime ;  or 
the  compound  liquorice  powder  of  the  Prussian 
pharmacopoeia,  Carlsbad   salts,  or ,  the   foreign 
mineral  waters— the  Pullna,  the  Eriedrichshsdl, 
or  the  Hunyadi-Jinos— taken  in  the  morning 
fasting,  answer  well  with  many  persons,,,  and 
ensure  a  comfortable  relief.    Half  a  pint  of  cold 
spring  water  injected  into  the  rectum,   in  the 
morning  after  breakfast,  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  haemorrhoids,  by  constringing  the 
vessels,  and  softening  the  motions  before  the 
usual  evacuation.    Tlie  relief  afforded  by  this 
treatment,  combined  with  care  in  the  mqde  of 
living,  is  often  remarkable.     Ordinary  venous 
bleeding  may  be  stopped  in  this  way.     If  neces- 
sary, iced  water,    or  an  astringent  injection, 
such  as  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  or  infusion  of 


ment  often  becomes  necessary.  When  there  18 
a  slimy  discharge  from  the  surface  of  an  exposed 
internal  pile,  benefit  may  be  derived  froiii  the 
daily  application  of  tannic  acid,  mild  citrine 
ointment,  or  the  solid  sulphate  of  copper. 

External  piles,  when  large  and  troublesome, 
and  internal  piles  when  of  such  a  size  as  to  pro- 
trude at  stool  and  to  be  subject  to  inflammation, 
ulceration,  and  frequent  bleeding,  can  be  removed 
only  by  operation.  T.  B.  Ctiblino. 

H.ffiMOSTATICS  (olyiio,  blood,  and  trrarhs, 
stopped). 

Definitioit. — Internal  remedies  and  local  ap- 
plications which  arrest  haemorrhage. 

Endmeeation. — The  chief  haemostatics  are  :^- 
The Ligature;  Pressure  ;  Eest;  ,Cold;  the  Actual 
Cautery ;  Astringents ;  and  the  whole  class  of 
Styptic  drugs. 

Actions  and  Uses. — When  taken  in  their 
widest  sense,  it  is  evident  that  haemostatics 
must  include  all  the  various  means  which  have 
been  devised  to  stop  bleeding.  Externally 
we  must  vary  our  plan  of  treatment  according 
to  circumstances.  No  surgical  principles  are 
better  foiinded  than  those  which  enjoin  us  to  tie 
a  wounded  artery,  and  to  apply  pressure  to  a  vein ; 
and  for  the  absolute  arrest  of  haemorrhage  from 
any  readily  accessible  part  a.  most  powerful  aid 
has  lately  been  provided  in,  Esmarch's  elastic 
bandage.  When  the  bleeding  depends  on  general 
capillary  oozing,  the  application  of  ice  may  often 
prove  effectual ;  and  inhere  this  faUs,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  some  of  the  numerous  articles 
of  the  pharmacopoeia,  already  referred  to,  which 
are  endowed  with  styptic  properties.  (See 
Sttptics.)  An  example  of  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  a  haemostatic  is  the  arrest  of  uterine 
haemorrhage  by  means  of  injections  of  perchloride 
of  iron. 

In  the  case  of  undue  haemorrhage  from  a  leech- 
bite,  if  milder  remedies,  sucb  as  pressure,  do  not 
succeed,  we  may  apply  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  include  the  bleedi'ng.pointin  a  loop,  of  twisted 
suture.  Absolute  resti  is  essential  for  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  haemorrhage  ;  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  diet  and  of  the  bowels  is  equally 
to  bo  attended  to.  For  the  details  of  treatment 
in  each  particular  form  of  haemorrhage,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  H^xmatemesis,  H^emo 
PHiLiA,  Hjemoptysis,  Meljena,  &c. 

EOBEBT  FAKdUHAKSON. 

H  ffiMOTHOBAX.     See  Hjemato-thorax. 

,  EAIB,  Diseases  of. — Aberrations  of  the 
hair  from  the  normal  and  healthy  standard  may 
be  comprised  under  three  heads — quantity/, 
gualiit/,  and  direction. 

.  Alterations  in  quantity.— ^As  regards  quan- 
tity of  the  hair,  there  may  bp  either  excess-  op 
diminution. 

Excess  of  hair. — Excess  may  be  the  consequence 
of  multiple  development  frpm  the  follicles,  lead- 
ing to  the  production  of  agreaternumberof  hairs 
than  usual ;  or  it  may  result  from  excessive 
growth,  which  brings  into  view  the  usually  in- 
viijible  hairs  of  the  body,  more  or  less  generally 
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or  partially.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  tlie  hairy 
men  and  women  of  ■whom  so  many  instances  are 
recorded ;  and  the  abnormal  growth  of  hair  on 
parts  of  the  body  where  its  presence  is  normally 
but  little  perceptible,  for  example,  on  the  face  of 
women,  in  the  form  of  moustache,  whisker,  or 
beard.  The  hair  of  the  head,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  beard,  sometimes  attains  an  excessive  length. 
Moreover,  hair  may  be  abnormal  in  situation  as 
well  as  in  growth,  as  seen  in  the  varied  examples 
of  pilous  naevi. 

Oiminutiim  of  hair. — Diminution  may  present 
itself  as  shortness  in  length  from  slowness  of 
growth,  or  numerical  deficiency  from  arrest  of 
growth ;  and  the  latter  may  proceed  onwards  to 
baldness  more  or  less  complete.     See  Baldness. 

Alterations  iu  quality. — Alterations  of 
quality  of  the  hair  are  manifested  by  variations 
in  its  physical  conditions,  alterations  of  colour, 
and  pathological  changes  of  structure. 

Physical  conditions.  —  The  hair,  nornlally 
smooth,  lustrous,  soft,  and  elastic,  may  become 
rough,  duU,  harsh  and  rigid,  or  brittle. 

Colowr. — Alteration  in  colour  of  the  hair 
usually  ranges  between  the  lighter  tints  of 
childhood  and  the  darker  hues  of  the  adult, 
and  the  arrest  of  pigmentation  which  gives  rise 
to  the  greyness  of  every  period  of  life  and  the 
hoariness  of  old  age.  Absence  of  pigment,  com- 
plete or  partial,  is  sometimes  congenital.  Alter- 
ations of  the  colour  of  the  hair  occasionally  take 
place  during  the  course  of  a  serious  illness ;  or 
the  hair  may  become  blanched  in  the  spnce  of  a 
few  hours  from  mental  disturbance.  There  is 
another  aberration  of  colour  of  the  hair,  which 
consists  of  an  alternation  of  brown  and  white  in 
narrow  segments,  extending  from  end  to  end  of 
the  hair— a  kind  of  'ringed'  or  ' banded '  hair. 
A  few  examples  of  this  peculiar  change  in  the 
hair  have  been  preserved  and  recorded. 

Structure. — Aberrations  in  structure  of  the 
hair  are  shown  by  its  atrophy  or  attenuation; 
by  its  defective  consolidation;  by  a  patholo- 
gical alteration  of  its  elementary  constituents ; 
and  by  the  morbid  changes  induced  by  syphilis. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  hair  dwindled 
to  a  mere  vestige  of  its  original  bulk;  and, 
■when  this  takes  place,  it  is  apt  to  break  off 
near  the  point  of  attenuation,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  a  club-shaped  stump.  Broken  hairs 
of  this  character,  ■with  filamentary  pedicles,  are 
found  at  the  circumference  of  a  spot  of  alopecia 
areata.  Or  the  hairs  may  be  fragile  in  texture, 
and  break  partially  through  at  short  distances, 
so  as  to  give  a  speckled  appearance  to  the  hair- 
shaft.  This  change  is  generally  met  with  in  the 
thick  hairs  of  the  whiskers  and  beard,  and  is 
termed  trichoclasia  or  fragUitas  crimum.  In 
tinea  the  formative  cells  of  the  hair  retain  their 
elementary  foetal  form,  or  proliferate  in  the 
substance  of  its  shaft,  rendering  it  brittle  and 
causing  its  destruction ;  the  cell-proliferation  con- 
stituting the  trichophyton  among  the  parasitic 
fungi.  In  syphilis,  the  hairs  of  the  whiskers  and 
beard  have  been  found  swollen,  as  though  ■vari- 
cose, and  discoloured  from  imperfect  cell-develop- 
ment. 

Alterations  in  direction. — Altered  direction 
of  the  hair  is  met  with  on  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids, where  the  hair  may  grow  inwards  and 


press  against  the  cornea,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
conjunctivitis ;  this  form  of  affection  being  termed 
trichiasis.  The  matting  or  felting  of  the  hau:  in 
plica  polonica  may  like^wise  be  ascribed  to  mis- 
direction, though  in  a  different  sense,  namely,  as 
resulting  from  neglect. 

.ffiTioLOGT  AND  PATHOLOGY. — Numerical  quan- 
tity of  hair  can  be  considered  pathological  only 
when  that  quantity  interferes  by  its  excess  with 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  individual. 
This  can  rarely  occur  when  the  hair  is  produced 
in  normal  situations,  and  grows  to  excessive 
length,  the  remedy  being  obvious.  But  when 
it  is  developed  on  the  face  of  the  female  in  the 
form  of  moustache,  ■whiskers,  or  beard,  it  is  then 
an  annoyance  very  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
a  disease.  This  is  still  further  increased  when 
the  greater  part  Of  the  body  becomes  invested, 
as  sometimes  occurs,  with  a  thick,  hairy  cover- 
ing. An  excess  of  pilous  growth  is,  in  general, 
a  mere  augmentation  of  a  natural  function ;  oc- 
casionally, it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  sub- 
stitutive function,  as  in  sterile  females,  or  when 
the  procreative  power  is  exhausted  through  age; 
and  at  other  times,  as  in  pilous  nsevi,  it  is  dae  to 
abnormal  organisation  of  the  affected  skin. 

Diminution  of  quantity  of  hair,  and  arrest  of 
pilous  growth,  must  in  every  instance  be  due  to 
aberration  of  nutrition,  and  atrophy  of  the  for- 
mative papillse  of  the  hair.  This  may  be  the 
consequence  ofdebili(ty,  however  induced,  whether 
by  age  or  disease.  Very  commonly  the  hair 
breaks  away  from  the  papilla  without  undergoing 
any  previous  alteration  of  figure.  At  other  times 
it  becomes  attenuated  and  starved  before  it 
eventually  drops  off.  Sometimes  the  nutritive 
power  is  simply  suspended ;  while  at  other  times 
it  is  completely  arrested,  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, andgradually  oronasudden.  After  serious 
illness  the  hair  is  apt  to  fall  off;  not  unfrequently 
this  occurs  after  puerperal  confinement ;  drop- 
ping off  of  the  hair  is  kno-wn  to  be  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  syphilis ;  and  it  presents  the  cha^ 
racteristics  of  a  nerve-lesion  in  alopeda  areaita. 
In  cases  of  universal  baldness  the  skin  is  soft, 
pulpy,  and  feeble ;  deficient  in  colour  as  well  as 
in  firmness  and  tone;  and  smooth  from  the  absence 
of  papillae. 

Alteration  of  colour  of  the  hair  is  generally 
attributable  to  variations  in  quantity,  and  modifi- 
cation of  pigment.  But  in  cases  of  sudden  blanch- 
ing of  the  hair,  the  appairent  whiteness  has  been 
found  to  depend  on  the  rapid  development  of 
a  gaseous  fluid  within  the  substance  of  the  hair, 
obscuring  the  pigmentary  granules  to  which  its 
colour  is  due.  This  has  likewise  been  observed 
to  be  the  case  in  the  instance  of  ringed  or  banded 
hair. 

Alterations  of  structure  of  the  hair  are  for  the 
most  part  due  to  modifications  of  development  and 
growth  of  its  constituent  cells.  The  elementary 
cells  may  be  produced  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity, changing  the  bulk  of  the  hair;  they  maybe 
more  or  less  abundantly  and  completely  con- 
verted into  hair-fibre ;  they  may  retain  perma- 
nently their  undeveloped  or  cell- character;  or 
they  may  become  the  subject  of  an  abnormal  pro- 
liferation within  the  shaft  of  the  hair.  As  the 
firmness,  elasticity,  and  pliancy  of  the  hair  are 
due  to  the  perfection  of  its  development,  so  the 
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opposite  qualities  are  referable  to  abnormal  de- 
Telopment.  The  shaftof  the  hair  often  yaries  in 
its  mameter;  the  medullary  space  equallyvaries; 
it  may  be  fractured  completely,  as  in  ringworm ; 
or  partially,  and  with  slight  force,  as  in  tricho- 
clasia.  The  hair  of  rin^orm  is  made  up  of 
round  cells  and  proliferating  cells,  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  fibrous  structure ;  hence  it  dries  and 
shrivels  up  as  though  withered,  or  breaks  off 
dose  to  the  head,  lea^^ng  behind  short  stumps. 
When  syphilis  attacks  the  hair,  its  structure  is 
likewise  rendered  brittle. 

Teeatmeht. — ^The  therapeutical  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  the  hair  may  bo  summed  up  very 
briefly.  Where  the  hair  is  in  excess  it  must  be 
removed;  where  it  is  deficient  it  must,  if  pos- 
sible, be  restored;  and  where  its  structure  is 
altered,  it  must  be  repaired  by  renovating  the 
health  of  its  formative  organ,  the  skin. 

Contrivances  for  removing  the  hair  are  termed 
depilatories;  they  act  for  the  most  part  by  de- 
stroying and  dissolving  the  hair.  Their  applica 
tion  requires  caution,  on  account  of  their  irritant 
qualities,  and  they  are  open  to  the  objection  of 
being  merely  temporary  in  their  effects.  The 
only  trustworthy  depilatory  is  the  razor.  See 
Depilatobies, 

For  defect  of  growth  in  length,  as  also  in 
quantity,  we  must  have  recourse  to  tonic  or  sti- 
mulant remedies.  Tonics,  such  as  arsenic,  qui- 
nine, and  iron,  improve  the,  nutritive  power  of 
the  skin;  and  stimulants  for  external  applica- 
tion arouse  the  energies  of  the.  tissues  of  the 
skin,  more  especially  those  of  the  blood-yessels 
and  nerves.  The  usual  stimulants  adopted  for 
this  purpose  are  ammonia,  cantharides,  mustard, 
the  various  stimulating  liniments,  and  acetic 
acid.    See  Baldness. 

For  the  purposes  of  fashion  or  convenience, 
the  colour  of  the  hair  may  bo  discharged  by 
solutions  of  oxygen,  notably  the  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen ;  and  also  by  alkalies,  with  more  or  less 
injury  to  the  hair.  It  may  be  restored  arti- 
ficially by  the  various  hair-dyes,  which  are  either 
temporary  or  permanent.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  the  permanganate  of  potash,  and  the  black 
oxide  of  lead ;  and  of  the  latter  the  black  oxide 
of  silver. 

Alterations  of  structure  of  the  hair  due  to 
debility  of  the  skin  require  the  aid  of  constitu- 
tional tonics  and  local  stimulants.  Where  ring- 
worm IS  the  cause  of  the  morbid  change  of  the 
hair,  there  is  a  chronic  inflammation  to  be  sub- 
dued, as  well  as  a  feebleness  of  nutritive  power 
to  be  repaired.  In  the  fall  of  the  hair  from 
•yphiUs,  the  specific  remedies  for  that  disease 
are  required. 

Aberration  of  direction  of  the  hair  may  be 
corrected  by  avulsion  with  the  forceps;  and  the 
felting  of  the  hair  in  plica  poloniea  may  be  pre- 
vented by  ordinary  care  and  attention. 

EfiAsmjs  WiisoN. 

HALL,  in  Austria.  Common  salt  waters. 
Bee  MiHEEAL  Watebs. 

HALLtrCllirATIOB-  {halliioinar,  I  blun- 
t  ~Z^  false  perception  of  an  organ  of  sense, 
for  which  there  is  no  external  cause  or  origin 
(see  Illusio»)  ;  as  when  a  man  in  total  darkness 
thmks  he  sees  an  object.  Hallucinations  of  all 
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the  senses  occur,  the  most  frequent  being^  those 
of  sight  and  hearing.  They  may  be  found  in  per- 
sons not  insane,  but  indicate  a  disordered  state 
of  brain. 

HANOIBTO,  Death  by.— Hanging  is  the 
effect  of  suspension  of  the  body  by  the  neck  by 
means  of  a  ligature  or  noose,  the  constricting 
force  being  the  weight  of  the  body,  wholly  or 
in  part,  or  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  distance 
through  which  the  body  falls.  The  mode  of 
death  varies  according  to  these  circumstances. 
With  a  long  drop,  the  method  now  usually  em  ■ 
ployed  in  judicial  hanging,  and  particularly  if 
the  knot  is  under  the  chin,  death  is  not  unfre- 
quently  due  to  fracture,  or  displacement,  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  injury  to  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Death  may  also  occur,  without  such 
anatomical  lesion  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  from 
shock  or  syncope,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Casper, 
neuro-paralysis. 

When  death  does  not  occur  in  either  of  these 
ways,  it  is  the  result  of  asphyxia  from  occlusion 
of  the  air-passages,  or  rather  of  asphyxia  in  com- 
bination with  coma,  caused  by  compression  of  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels.  Though  compression  of 
the  carotids  and  jugulars  may  be  maintained  for 
a  considerable  time  without  a  fatal  result,  if  the 
trachea  is  open  below  the  point  of  constriction, 
whereas  death  speedily  ensues  if  the  air-passages 
are  also  occluded,  yet  death  may  result  from  the 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation  alone,  and 
the  two  causes  always  operate  conjointly  in  every 
case,  in  varying  proportions. 

Phenomena. — When  death  is  not  instantaneous, 
as  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  medulla,  or  from 
neuro-paralysis,  convulsive  movements  of  the  type ' 
seen  in  asphyxia  may  continue  for  some  minutes 
after  suspension,  and  the  heart  may  continue  to 
beat  for  a  considerable  period  after  all  other  vital 
movements  have  ceased. 

Subjects  who  have  been  partially  hanged  have 
described  varioiis  sensations,  more  or  less  plea- 
surable, similar  to  those  of  cerebral  congestion 
and  narcotic  stupor. 

PosT-MOETEM  AiTEAHANCBs. — The  appearances 
found  after  death  by  hanging  are  not  uniform  or 
constant ;  and  there  is  no  single  sign  invariably 
present  diagnostic  of  death  by  hanging.  Indica- 
tive of  suspension,  but  not  necessarily  of  death 
so  caused,  is  the  mark  of  the  cord  on  the  neck. 
Usually  it  is  above  the  hyoid,  passing  obliquely 
upwards  behind  the  ears,  and  losing  itself  in 
the  occiput.  But  the  position  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  tightness  of  the  noose  before 
suspension,  or  the  position  of  the  head  and  direc- 
tion of  the  pressure.  It  is  generally  single,  but 
if  the  cord  should  have  been  twisted  twice  round 
the  neck,  two  marks  may  be  found,  one  circular 
and  the  other  oblique.  The  characters  of  the 
mark  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  texture 
and  thickness  of  the  ligature.  Usually  it  is  a 
shallow  groove  or  furrow  of  a  whitish  or  brown- 
ish hue  andparchmenty  consistence,  occasionally 
abraded,  rarely  ecchymosed ;  but  it  may  have  livid 
edges  or  a  chocolate  tint.  The  appearances  may 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  same  mark.  The 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  compressed  and 
silvery.  Occasionally  minute  extravasations 
are  seen  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin.    The 
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middle  and  interBal  coats  of  the  carotids  aie 
Bometimes  lacerated ;  and  'where  the  momentum 
has  been  great,  lacerations  of  the  cervical  muscles, 
fracture  of  the  larjnx,  rupture  of  the  thyro- 
hyoid ligaments,  and  fracture  or  dislocation  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  with  injury  to  the  medulla 
and  efiusiou  into  the  spinal  canal,  have  been 
found.  AU  the  appearances  usually  found  in  the 
neck  in  cases  of  hanging  may  be  produced  by 
suspension  of  the  dead  body,  especially  if  the  legs 
are  pulled  forcibly  downward. 

The  face  is  sometimes,  but  not  commonly,  dis- 
torted and  expressive  of  suffering.  Usually  it 
is  placid  and  pale,  though  if  the  body  have  hung 
for  some  time,  it  becomes  very  livid.  The  eyes 
are  sometimes  very  prominent,  and  the  pupils 
are  usually  dilated.  Prothy  mucus  may  be  found 
at  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  tongue  is  pressed 
against  the  teeth  and  indented,  or  it  may  be 
clenched  between  the  jaws.  The  base  of  the 
tongue  is  injected.  The  hands  are  often  tightly 
denched,  the  nails  even  being  driven  into  the 
palms.  Erection,  or  semi-erection,  of  the  penis  in 
men,  with  expulsion  of  semen  or  prostatic  fluid, 
and  vascular  turgescence  of  the  genitals  in  fe- 
males, with  sanguinolent  eflSision,  are  frequently 
observed.  Expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder 
and  rei'tum  is  likewise  common.  The  condition  of 
the  brain  varies.  Congestion  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced, at  other  times  not  very  marked.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is 
congested,  and  mucous  froth  is  present.  The 
lungs  are  at  times  pale  and  distended ;  at  other 
times  collapsed.  The  condition  of  the  heart  and 
venous  system  characteristic  of  asphyxia  is  com- 
mon. Marked  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  simulating  irritant  poisoning, 
has  been  occasionally  noted.  The  determination 
of  the  fact  of  death  by  hanging  depends  on  a  con- 
sideration of  these  various  phenomena,  and  the 
absence  of  other  causes  of  death. 

Accident,  Suicide,  or  Homicide? — Hanging 
is  rarely  homicidal.  It  signifies  great  dispropor- 
tion of  strength  between  the  assailant  and  the  vic- 
tim ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  this  condi- 
tion, there  will  be  injuries  indicative  of  a  struggle. 
Apart  from  collateral  circumstances,  homicide 
can  only  be  argued  from  the  presence  of  such 
injuries  as  could  not  have  been  self-inflicted,  or 
caused  accidentally  during  the  act  of  suspension. 
Occasionally  hanging  is  accidental,  as  in  foolish 
experiments  and  insane  imitation.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  body  should  be  entirely  off 
the  ground  to  cause  death  by  hanging.  Many 
instances  are  recorded  of  suicide  by  hanging  in 
most  extraordinary  positions  calculated  to  throw 
the  greater  part  of  the  body-weight  on  the  noose. 

Tebatmbnt. — This  is  rarely  called  for,  except 
in  accidents  or  attempted  suicide.  The  body  must 
be  cut  down,  and  artificial  respiration  employed. 
Venesection  may  be  had  recourse  to  for  relieving 
cerebral  congestion.  See  AKTmciAL  Kespira- 
■noN ;  and  Eesdsoitation.  D.  Ferbibr. 

HiBKOaATB,  in  Yorkshire.  Saline, 
chalybeate,  and  sulphur  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

HASTINGS,  on  the  South-Eaat  Coast  of 
BusBox.    A  mild  climate.    Mean  winter  tem- 
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perature,  39°  Pahr.  Exposed  to  the  east,  but 
sheltered  from  the  north.  See  Climate,  lieat- 
ment  of  Disease  by. 

HAtTT  MAIi  (Fr.) — A  synonym  for  epi- 
lepsia  gravior.    See  Epilepst. 

HAY  PEVEB. — Stnon.:  Catarrhui astivus; 
Bostock's  catarrh;  Hay  asthma;  Fr.  Ajsthm 
d'ete ;  Ger.  Fruheommercatarrh. 

Definition. — ^A  catarrhal  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
phaiynx,  larynx,  and  bronchi,  accompanied  by 
dyspncea;  induced  by  the  action  of  the  pollen 
of  various  plants,  chiefly  of  the  graminacese; 
prevalent  during  the  hay  season,  but  subsiding 
at  its  close ;  and  varying  in  severity  according 
to  certa,in  atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  amount 
of  pollen  present  in  the  air. 

.Etiology.— Hay  fever  exists  in  Europe  gene- 
rally, but  it  is  by  far  most  common  in  England, 
where  the  annual  number  of  cases  is  double  that 
of  any  other  country.  It  prevails  more  among 
men  than  women,  probably  because  the  former 
are  most  exposed  to  the  atmosphere;  and  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  visiting  the  country  are  more 
liable  to  attack  than  the  country  people  them- 
selves. It  has  been  ascribed  by  some  writers 
to  the  sun's  heat  in  the  summer  months,  also 
to  certain  odours,  vegetable  and  animal;  but 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Blackley  show 
it  to  be  due  to  the  specific  influence  on  certain 
mucous  membranes  of  the  pollen  grains  of  the 
following  natural  orders  of  plants: — Eanunou- 
lacese,  Papaveracese,  Fumariaces,  Crucifers,  Vie- 
lacese,  Oaryophyllacese,  Geraniacese,  Leguminosae, 
Umbelliferse,  Eosaceae,  Liliacese,  Oomposita, 
Graminacese,  and  others,  both  exotic  and  native. 
Pollen  was  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  (1)  nares,  (2)  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes  (by  inhalation),  (3)  conjunctivae,  (4)  tongue, 
lips,  and  fauces ;  and  in  all  these  cases  it  produced 
the  symptoms  of  hay  fever,  the  pollen  of  grasses 
being  most  potent.  Amongst  these  secale  cereale, 
or  rye,  exercised  most  marked  effects,  though 
greater  infiuence  is  generally  attributed  to  an- 
thoxanthum  odoratum. 

It  has  been  found  that  large  quantities  of 
pollen  float  in  the  air  during  the  summer  months ; 
and  that  the  number  of  cases  of  hay  fever  depends 
on  the  amount  present,  which  increases  in  warm 
damp  weather,  decreases  when  it  is  very  dry  and 
hot,  and  often  nearly  disappears  after  heavy 
rain.  Cold  weather  reduces  the  number  of  snf- 
ferers  by  checking  the  inflorescence  of  plants. 
The  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  appear 
to  contain  more  than  that  immediately  over- 
lying the  soil,  and  Mr.  Blackley  found  the 
greatest  number  of  pollen-particles  at  between 
1,000  and  1,500  feet  above  the  earth's  surface, 
whither  they  are  probably  carried  by  aerial  cur- 
rents. The  number  of  pollen-grains  present 
reaches  its  maximum  in  June,  when  Mr.  Blackley 
collected  880  in  a  day  on  a  square  centimetre  of 
glass.  The  size  and  forms  of  the  pollen-grainD 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  species,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  influence  their  action,  which 
appears  to  depend  on  the  pollen-sac  absorbing 
moisture  irom  ihe  contiguous  mucous  membrane 
and  bursting,  when  the  minute  granules  |t  con- 
tains are  thus  extruded,  and  cause  irritation. 
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Symstojis.— An  attack  of  hay  fever  generally 
ooeraa  without  any  premonitory  disturbance,  im- 
mediately on  the  application  of  the  pollen  to  the 
mucous  surfaces,  for  instance,  -when  the  person  en- 
ters a  hay-field.  The  first  symptoms  are  itching 
of  the  parts  with  which  the  particles  come  in  con- 
tact, beginning  with  the  hard  palate  and  fauces, 
and  then  extending  to  the  nostrils,  the  eyes,  and 
face,  though,  if  the  wind  be  strong,  the  eyes  may 
he  first  atta<ied.  The  catarrhal  stage  follows, 
marked  by  violent  fits  of  sneezing,  and  running 
from  the  eyes  and  nose,  with  occasional  pains  in 
the  head  and  in  the  frontal  sinuses ;  then  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  nares  swells ;  and  in  a  short 
time  both  nostrils  become  blocked  and  imper- 
vious to  air.  A  change  to  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, however,  if  the  patient  lies  on  one  side, 
will  often  reopen  the  uppermost  nostril,  while 
the  other,  from  the  force  of  gravity,  becomes 
still  more  occluded.  The  sneezing  will  continue 
without  fresh  application  of  pollen,  as  at  night, 
when  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  restores, 
or  even  exaggerates,  the  sensibility  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane.  The  alae  nasi  become 
red  and  inflamed,  and  occasionally  bleed.  The 
discharge  after  this  becomes  less  in  quantity,  in- 
spissated and  puriform,  and  finally  subsides.  In 
the  eyes,  the  swelling  of  the  submucous  tissue 
causes  closure  of  the  lachrymal  canals  and  nasal 
ducts,  and  considerable  injection  of  the  conjunc- 
tival capillaries  is  apparent.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  cedema  of  the  eyelids  follows.  Similar 
to  the  nose-symptoms  are  those  occurring  in  the 
throat,  some  swelling  taking  place  in  the  pha- 
rynx, which  gives  rise  to  partial  closure  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  and  hence  to  a  certain  degree 
of  deafness.  Slight  feverishness  is  occasionally 
present,  the  pulse  quickening  to  100,  and  the 
temperature  slightly  rising ;  but  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  pyrexia  is  entirely  absent.  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages  give  rise  to  asthmatic 
symptoms,  such  as  tightness  of  the  chest,  diffi- 
cult and  wheezy  breathing,  with  prolonged  ex- 
piration, and  some  dry  cough,  followed,  at  the 
close  of  the  attack,  by  expectoration. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  are,  however,  more 
characteristic  than  the  asthmatic,  which  are  not 
invariably  present. 

The  liability  to  attack  lasts  generally  from 
three  to  four  weeks  in  summer,  but  its  duration 
dejiendson  the  presence  of  the  exciting,  cause, 
which,  if  not  removed,  may  cause  the  malady 
to  last  for  months.  A  fall  of  rain  will  diminish 
the  disorder  by  clearing  the  air  of  pollen  ;  exer- 
cise, which  increases  the  number  of  respirations 
and,  therefore,  of  pollen-grains  inspired,  will 
render  it  more  severe ;  while  each  attack  makes 
the  individual  more  susceptible  to  this  subtle 
influence,  and,  consequently,  augments  the  pro- 
bability of  other  seizures.  As  a  rule,  hay  fever 
has  no  complications,  and  passes  away  completely 
on  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  Constant 
recurrence  of  the  attacks  has  been  noticed  to 
lead  to  deafness,  owing  to  catarrh  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes. 

Diiomsis.— The  diagnosis  of  hay  fever  from 

i  ?7°''°''^  i«  «asy,  as  the  occurrence  of  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  only  in  summer  separates  it 
from  an  ordinary  '  cold  in  the  head ' ;  while  their 
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■combination  with  dyspnoea  in  hay  fever  prevents  it 
being  mistaken  for  spasmodic  asthma  arising  from 
other  causes,  in  whicli  there  is  usually  no  catarrh. 

Pboqnosis. — The  prognosis  is  favourable  if 
the  patient  be  removed  from  the  exciting  cause, 
as  the  asthmatic  symptpms  seldom,  if  ever,  load 
to  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  to  any  permanent 
change  in  the  bronchi. 

Tbeatmbnt. — The  most  obvious  course  in  the 
treatment  of  hay-fever,  but  not  always  tlie  most 
easy  one,  is  to  avoid  exposure  to  pollen.  Mr. 
Blackley  notices  that  a  small  amount  of  this 
material  might  exist  without  giving  rise  to 
hay  fever,  but  if  ten  grains  of  pollen  were 
detected  on  the  glass  slide  exposed  to  the  air 
for  twenty-four  hours,  symptoms  were  sure  to 
appear  in  persons  liable  to  it.  Sufferers  from 
this  complaint  should  avoid  hay-fields,  hay- 
ricks, and  much  exposure  and  exertion  in  the 
country  during  the  hay  season,  and  should  remain 
to  a  great  extent  within  doors ;  but  where  circum- 
stances admit,  change  to  the  seaside  is  highly 
desirable,  and  it  generally  effects  a  speedy  cure. 
Even  on  the  coast  some  care  must  be  taken  to 
select  a  locality  free  from  vegetation ;  for  if  the 
wind  blows  from  the  land,  where  hay-grass  be 
flowering  at  the  time,  an  attack  may  be  induced. 
Choice  should  be  made  of  a  seaside  place  backed 
with  high  cliffs,  and  where  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  sea.  Of  other  localities,  high  moun- 
tain stations,  where  there  is  more  grazing  than 
hay-growing,  and  closely  inhabited  cities  with 
few  parks  or  grassy  squares,  are  to  be  preferred. 
Cotton-wool  and  other  respirators  available  are 
sometimes  used  with  advantage. 

The  medicinal  treatment  consists  in  first  com- 
bating the  general  predisposition  to  the  com- 
plaint by  tonic  measures ;  and,  secondly,  in  allay- 
ing the  local  irritation. 

The  first  object  is  best  achieved  by  shower 
baths,  and  by  such  tonics  as  iron,  quinine,  nux 
vomica,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  arsenic.  Lotions  of 
sub-acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc  applied  to 
the  eyes  and  inner  surface  of  the  nostrils  give 
some  relief ;  but  the  writer  has  found  the  most 
successful  results  from  the  use  of  the  spray-appa- 
ratus, containing  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  (eight 
j  grains  to  an  ounce),  sulphurous  acid  (equal  parts 
;  with  water),  sulphate  of  quinine  (two  grains  with 
acid  to  an  ounce),  and  tannic  acid  (four  grain's  to 
anounce).  The  spray  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
,  irritated  snrfaees-^eyea,  nose,  throat,  and  larynx 
: — ^with  great  relief.    C.  Theodore  Williams. 

HEADACHE. —  Stnon.:  Cephalalgia;  Fr. 
[Souleur  de  tete;  Ger.  Kopfschmerz. — Pain  or 
uneasiness  in  the  head  is  veiy  variable  in  its 
nature,  and  produced  by  a  great  mimber  of  causes. 
It  is  present  at  some  period  or  other  in  the 
course  of  most  acute,  and  many  chronic  diseases; 
and  may  be  associated  or  not  with  organic  change 
in  the  brain,  or  in  other  organs  of  the  body. 
I  SYMPTOMs.^Headache  presents  many  varieties. 
It  may  be  slight  or  most  intense ;  superficial  or 
deep-seated.  It  may  be  more  or  less  confined  to 
iparticnlar  parts,  as  the  forehead,  the  temples,  the 
occiput,  or  vertex.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  limited 
to  one  spot,  producing  the  sensation  as  if  a  nail 
were  being  driven  into  the  head,  when  it  is  called 
cUvus.    It  may  extend  over  one  side  of  the  head. 
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BB  in  hemicrauia  or  megrim;  or  he  generally 
diffused.  Headache  presents  every  variety  of 
character — dull,  sharp,  cutting,  &o.  Its  acces- 
sion may  he  sudden  or  gradual;  and  the  pa- 
roxysms may  he  ofthe  shortest  possible  duration, 
or  may  extend  over  hours,  days,  or  months.  The 
pain  may  be  simple, ,  or  associated  irith  various 
perverted  sensations,  such  as  giddiness,  tingling 
in  the  limbs,  disordered  hearing,  or  disturbances 
of  vision. 

Vabibtibs. — For  practical  purposes  headaches 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Structural  headaohe,  or  headache  depen- 
dent upon  disease  within  the  cranium. 

2.  Congestive  headaohe. 

3.  Nervous  or  sicjc  headache — ^hemicrania  or 
megnm. 

i.  Toxamie  headache. 

1.  Structural  headache.  This  may  be  due  to 
any  of  the  many  forms  of  disease  of  the  brain, 
or  of  its  membranes,  such  as  meningitis,  cerebral 
softening,  abscess  of  the  brain,  cerebral  tumour, 
&e. ;  or  it  may  he  premonitory  of  cerebral  soften- 
ing. It  is  nevertheless  often  wanting  in  these 
disorders,  and  the  locality  of  the  pain,  when 
present,  by  no  means  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  lesion.  As  a  rule  the  pain  of  organic  disease 
is  fixed  and  habitual,  though  sometimes,  as  in 
abscess  or  cancerous  tumour,  it  may  be  of  an 
intermittent  character.  If  there  be  sickness 
associated  with  it,  the  sickness  occurs  without 
any  apparent  gastric  disorder,  and  the  pain  con- 
tinues after  the  sickness  ceases.  Stooping  and 
even  the  recumbent  posture  aggravate  the  pain, 
whilst  it  is  lessened  by  elevating  the  head.  If 
organic  disease  be  suspected,  the  collateral  symp- 
toms must  be  carefuUy  scrutinised  and  weighed. 
It  rarely  happens  that  organic  disease  needs  to 
be  inferred  from  pain  alone. 

2.  Congestive  headache.  Many  forms  of  head- 
ache depend  upon  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  ofthe  brain ;  the  congestion 
being  either  active  or  passive. 

Active  congestion  may  be  caused  by  hyper^ 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  general 
plethora,  catamenial  irregularities,  mental  or 
emotional  exdtement,  and  other  conditions.  The 
pain  in  such  cases  is  of  an  obtuse  character,  af- 
fecting the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  head,  particu- 
larly the  forehead  and  occiput.  It  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  pulsation  in  the  ears, 
flushed  face,  glittering  eyes,  and  giddiness  on 
stooping. 

Passive  congestion  may  be  produced  by  dys- 
pnoea, by  asthma,  by  valvular  defects  in  the 
heart,  or  by  defective  action  of  the  liver,  bowels, 
and  skin ;  it  may  be  the  after-effect  of  drunken- 
ness ;  or  may  result  from  any  cause  which  can 
produce  a  state  of  debility  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  such  as  general  anaemia,  exhaustion  from 
fatigue,  loss  of  blood,  leucorrhcea,  or  that  fol- 
lowing over-excitement,  mental  exertion,  or 
bodily  fatigue — causes  which  all  favour  conges- 
tion. When  the  headache  is  induced  by  anaemia 
or  debility,  the  pain  is  most  generally  across  the 
forehead  or  at  the  top  of  the  head. 

3.  Nervous^  or  eiof;  'headache,  hemierania  or 
megnm.  This  disorder  is  discussed  in  a  separate 
article.    See  Megeim. 

4.  Toxemic  headache.     The  headache  which 


attends  all  fevers  and  inflammatory  disorden, 
though  due  in  some  measure  to  cerebral  conges- 
tion,  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  action  of  the  blood, 
altered  in  character  and  elevated  in  temperature 
on  the  nervous  elements  of  the  brain.  In  uraeiiiia 
likewise  the  headache  which  frequently  precedes 
or  accompanies  the  other  symptoms  pointing  to 
the  existence  of  renal  disease,  results  from  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  So  also  in  some 
persons,  breathing  the  impure  air  of  a  crowded 
room,  or  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  gas, 
will,  by  the  imperfect  decarbonisation  of  the 
blood,  speedily  produce  a  headache. 

Besides  the  above  varieties  of  headache,  pain 
about  the  head  external  to  the  brain  may  be  pro- 
duced by  rheumatic  affections  of  the  scalp,  with 
tenderness  ofthe  skin  and  rheumatism  in  other 
parts ;  by  syphilitic  affections  of  the  periosteum 
or  bone;  by  j»/aOTmaiio»  of  the  scalp,  commenc- 
ing erysipelas,  &c. ;  and  by  trigeminal  and  other 
varieties  of  neurailgia.  From  neuralgia  headache 
may  be  discriminated  by  its  mode  of  accession ; 
by  the  generally  longer  duration  of  the  attack ; 
and  by  the  more  complete  intermissions. 

TsKiTMENT. — The  treatment  of  headache  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each 
individual  case.  In  organic  or  toxsemic  headaohe 
the  disease  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  not 
the  symptom  itself,  will  of  course  be  the  object 
of  consideration,  and  the  treatment  will  be  found 
discussed  in  connection  with  these  special  moiv 
bid  states.  The  same  remark  applies  to  many 
forms  of  congestive  headache,  such  as  those 
produced  by  disease  of  the  heart,  asthma,  &c. 
If  catamenial  irregularities  or  uterine  disorder« 
are  the  exciting  cause,  these  must  be  treated 
by  appropriate  measures.  If  anaemia  or  de- 
bility be  present,  then  in  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms,  iron  in  ;ome  form,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  quinine  or  some  vegetable 
bitter,  must  be  given.  During  the  paroxysms  a 
little  sal  volatile,  a  cup  of  soup  or  strong  tea  or 
coffee,  or  some  weak  alcoholic  stimulant  may  be 
of  service.  Where  anaemia  is  not  a  prominent 
symptom,  or  when  the  disorder  assumes  a  period- 
ical or  intermittent  character,  quinine  alone,  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  grains  twice  or  three  times 
a  day,  may  be  given;  and  if  this  fails  to  afford 
reliedf,  arsenic  is  often  of  signal  service.  Great 
beneflt  is  frequently  afforded  in  the  latter  casei 
by  the  administration  during  the  paroxysm  of 
alcohol.  Except  when  the  headache  is  assodated 
with  general  plethora  or  active  congestion,  strong 
purgatives  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the  bowels  are 
to  be  regulated  by  the  mildest  aperient  which 
will  answer  the  purpose.  The  patient's  habits 
and  mode  of  life  must  also  be  strictly  regolated; 
and  care  must  be  enjoined  as  to  diet,  sleep, 
clothing,  and  exercise,  especially  if  the  headache 
be  associated  with  dyspepsia.  H  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  prominent,  or  if  the  pain  be  con- 
nected with  a  gouty  diathesis,  then  these  disorders 
must  be  treated  with  their  appropriate  remedies. 

If  during  the  paroxysms  the  head  be  hot  and 
the  face  flushed,  warm  or  cold  lotions,  iced  water, 
or  eau-de-Cologne  may  be  applied;  a  warm 
douching  may  be  useful'  in  some  cases.  Occar 
sionally  in  severe  attacks  a  few  leeches  may  be 
placed  on  the  temples  with  advantage,  or  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  but  never  if  the  face  be 
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pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble.  Compression  of  the 
temporal  arteries  with  a  pad,  sustained  pressure 
around  the  head,  or  holding  the  arms  high  above 
the  head,  will  sometimes  relieve  severe  headache. 

The  treatment  of  sick-headache  is  discussed 
•nder  the  article  Meorim.      P.  W.  Latham. 

HEALTH,  Maintenanae  of.  See  Diskasb, 
Causes  of;  Pbksonal  Healis;  and  Public 
Hbalth. 

HEARING,  Disorders  of. — These  disorders 
may  be  grouped  under  three  classes,  namely : — 
(a)  Partial  or  complete  los3  of  hearing,  or  deaf- 
nese ;  (6)  Exalted  hearing  (so-called) ;  (o)  Per- 
verted hearing  or  Tinnitus.  They  may  be  due 
to  various  conditions  quite  independent  of  any 
actual  disease  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and 
only  such  causes  of  disordered  hearing  will  be 
sonsidered  in  the  present  article  as  are  not  due 
to  changes  in  the  conducting  portion  of  the 
ear,  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  different 
methods  of  examination,  or  to  recognised  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  apparatus  connected  with 
hearing.  These  will  be  found  discussed  under 
the  article  Eab,  Diseases  of. 

(a)  Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hearing.^-7eT- 
haps  the  deafness  due  to  accumulations  of  ceru- 
men, which  so  frequently  interfere  for  a  time  with 
the  hearing  of  persons  whose  ears  are  free  from 
disease,  should  be  regarded  as  disordered  hear- 
ing, rather  than  as  a  symptom  of  a  pathological 
condition.  As  nothing  more  energetic  than  careful 
syringing  is  required  to  remove  such  obstructions, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  in  this  proceed- 
ing the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  should  be  directed 
along  the  roof  of  the  external  canal.  Amongst 
a  very  large  number  of  people  with  the  organs  of 
hearing  in  an  apparently  healthy  state,  some  few 
srill  be  found  upon  whom,  throughout  their  lives, 
lertain  notes  produce  no  response.  They  will 
not,  for  example,  be  able  to  hear  the  sounds  made 
by  grasshoppers,  or  the  singing  of  some  birds — 
the  call  of  a  partridge,  for  instance;  and  in  most 
persons,  as  age  advances,  the  very  high  notes  are 
lost.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  toblow 
one  of  Mr.  Galton's  whistles  in  a  room  full  of 
people,  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
assembly  will  fail  to  catch  the  high  notes,  which 
are  distinctly  heard  by  the  rest ;  and  although 
this  failure  is  also  noticeable  in  many  nervous 
affections,  all  other  sounds  will  perhaps  be  heard 
quite  normally  by  these  individuals.  Emotional 
influences  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  destmction 
or  suspension  of  hearing,  and  this  is  especiallyob- 
Sarvable  in  the  ease  of  women.  The  unexpected 
sight  of  a  dead  husband,  hearing  of  the  death  of 
a  dearfriend,  the  proposal  of  a  severe  surgical 
operation  on  a  relative,  a  quarrel,  an  alarm  of 
thievesj  and  witnessing  a  carriage  accident,  have 
each  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  been 
followed  by  intense  and  sudden  deafness,  which 
has  only  been  partiall)r_  recovered  from.  The 
Same  effect  has  been  noticed  with  men  who  have 
beau  subjected  to  prolonged  mental  strain,  in  con- 
nection with  literary  work,  or  during  commercial 
crises.  It  has  been  recorded  that  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child  has  suddenly  recovered  hearing,  after  the 
discharge  from  the  bowels  of  eighty-seven  lum- 
brici,  and  a  large  number  of  oxyurides  (Journal 
V  Med.  Society,  1844).  Complete  loss  of  hearing, 
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extending  over  several  mouths,  was  on  one  occa- 
sion followed  by  perfect  hearing  in  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  on  the  first  appearance  of  menstruation. 
The  temporary  effect  of  quinine  and  salicylic  acid 
on  the  hearing  is  well  known,  but  when  quinine 
has  been  administered  in  large  doses,  and  for  a 
long  period,  this  special  sense  is  not  unusually 
injured  permanently.  Amongst  the  diseases 
which  often  induce  a  lasting  deafness,  without 
any  perceptible  local  change  in  the  conducting 
portion  of  the  ear,  may  be  included  mumps, 
many  of  the  fevers,  and  diphtheria ;  for  although 
in  the  two  lattej  examples  the  middle  ear 
often  suffers,  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  deafness  must  be 
sought  in  the  products  of  inflammation  which 
have  been  left  within  the  cranium.  The  same 
explanation  is  probably  also  the  correct  one  in 
those  instances  where  children  lose  for  ever  all 
hearing  power,  after  cerebral  excitement  or  con- 
gestion. Habitual  and  obstinate  constipation  is 
sometimes  attended  with  loss  of  hearing,  which 
returns  after  the  action  of  purgative  medicine. 
A  clot  of  blood  within  the  cranium,  whilst  caus- 
ing hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  may  de- 
stroy the  hearing  of  the  same  side  as  the  effu- 
sion ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  in  which  closure 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  foramen  gave  rise  to  this 
symptom. 

(ft)  Exalted  hearing.  —  What  is  termed  ex- 
alted hearing  will  generally,  on  careful  examina- 
tion be  found  to  be  not  so  much  a  definite  change 
in  the  capacity  of  the  hearing  apparatus  to  re- 
ceive impressions,  as  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  receive  such  impressions  without 
an  undue  effect  on  the  nervous  centres  being  pro- 
duced. Thus  in  many  inflammatory  states  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  this  symptom  is  often  a 
prominent  one.  It  is  also  not  uncommonly  met 
with  in  hysterical  and  nervous  persons. 

(c)  Perverted  hearing. — Attendant  on  most  of 
the  above  examples,  and  closely  allied  to  deaf- 
ness, is  the  often  persistent  tinnitus ;  but  there 
are  conditions  in  which  this  distr'essing  symptom 
is  the  chief  and  solitary  trouble.  Thus  tinnitus, 
with  a  feeling  of  pulsation  in  the  ear,  is  occasion- 
ally the  first  warning  of  an  intracranial  aneurism ; 
whilst  a  furious  tinnitus  and  the  hearing  of  strange 
noises  sometimes  precedean  attack  of  acute  mania. 
Patients  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  malarial 
fevers  and  sunstroke  often  complain  of  tinnitus ; 
and,  as  in  all  cases  of  disease  of  the  ears,  when 
present  it  is  the  most  intractable  of  symptoms, 
so  it  is  when  the.  ears  have  not  been  the  seat  of 
any  malady  or  injury. 

TuEATMENT. — ^Insomuch  as  all  the  above  states 
of  disordered  hearing  may  strictly  be  said  to  be 
due  to  causes  which  are  in  themselves  abnor- 
malities of  one  part  or  another  of  the  organism, 
it  is  to  these  that  the  treatment  will  naturally 
be  directed  rather  than  to  alterations  in  hearing 
which  in  truth  are  merely  symptoms.  See  Eae, 
Diseases  of ;  and  TiNNiTDS.      W.  B.  Dalbv. 

HBABT,  Diseases  of.— The  study  of  this 
class  of  diseases  has  reference  to  the  immediate 
pathological  changes  which  occur  in  the  heart 
itself,  and  to  the  consequences  or  results  of 
these  changes  upon  its  function,  that  is  to  sav 
upon  the  circiUation  of  the  blood.    The  latter 
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poi^ion  of  the  subject  will  be  found  discussed 
nuder  the  head  CiBontATioN,  Diseases  of  Organs 
of;  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  in  this 
place  to  summarize  only  the  morbid  changes  which 
affect  the  heart  itself,  and  this  merely  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  full  description  of  those  changes 
contained  in  the  articles  which  follow  here,  or 
which  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

1.  The  heart  may  he  displaced,  misplaoed,  or 
malformed.  2.  Its  various  textures,  including 
the  coverings,  the  lining  membrane,  the  valves, 
and  the  walls,  are  liable  to  acvie  and  chranie  m- 
fiammation  and  their  effects.  3.  The  organ  itself 
may  be  increased  in  size,  either  by  general  rftJaio- 
tiim  of  one  or  of  more  of  its  cavities,  or  partially, 
as  by  aneurism  of  the  walls ;  or  by  the  addition  to 
its  Tolume,  by  hypertrophy  of  its  miiscvlar  struc- 
ture, of  the  fatty  tissue  which  exists  beneath 
the  pericardium,  or  of  the  connective  tissue  which 
binds  the  muscular  fibres  together.  4.  Its  vol- 
ume may  be  diminished  by  simple  or  general 
atrophy;  or  by  the  walls  of  one  or  more  of  its 
cavities  being  wasted  and  thinned.  S.  Its  walls 
are  liable  to  various  forms  of  degeneration — more 
especially /aiJ^,  granular,  calcareous,  and  pig- 
mentary. 6.  They  may  be  the  seat  ot  fibrmd 
disease ;  and  of  various  morbid  growths,  such  as 
cancer,  tubercle,  and  syphiliiio  formations,  or 
hydatids.  7.  Congestion  and  hcemorrhage  may 
occur  in  the  walls  of  the  heait.  8.  These  are 
liable  also  to  such  injuries  as  rupture — ^whether 
spontaneous  or  as  the  result  of  violence;  and  to 
various  kinds  of  «K>K»(Js  and  their  effects.  9.  And 
lastly,  the  reader  will  find  discussed  under  the 
head  of  functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  certain 
disturbances  in  its  action  and  sensibility  which 
cannot  be  clearly  referred  to  any  structural 
lesion. 

HEABT,  Abscess  of.  See  Heakt,  Inflam- 
mation of;  and  Heaet,  Pysemic  Abscess  of. 

HEART,  Aneiirism  of.  —  DBFiitiTioif. — 
A  depression  or  a  sacculus  formed  in  the  walls  of 
the  heart,  communicating  with  one  or  more  of 
its  cavities. 

The  term  aneurism  of  the  heart  has  not  been 
always  used  in  this  sense.  It  was  first  applied  by 
Lancisi  and  subsequently  by  Bouilleau  to  every 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  whatever  its  cause  or  its 
character.  The  first  case  of  the  disease,  as  the 
term  is  now  understood,  was  published  by  Galeatti 
in  1767.  In  this  country.  Dr.  Thurnam,  Dr. 
Peacock,  and  others  have  treated  the  subject  fuUy. 
In  France  aneurism  of  the  heart  has  been  described 
specially  by  Breschet  and  by  Pelvet ;  whilst  in 
Germany,  Lobstein,  Lobl,  and  Hartmann  have 
written  upon  it  at  length.  A  fuU  account  of  the 
researches  of  these  and  several  other  writers  will 
be  found  in  the  work  of  M.  Pelvet— Jes  Ane- 
wysmesdu  Cxur,  Paris,  1867. 

.S1TI0I.0QT  AND  PATHOLOGY. — The  essential  con- 
dition which  leads  to  aneurism  of  the  heart  is  a 
change  in  a  portion  of  the  heart's  texture,  by  which 
the  resisting  power  of  the  affected  part  against  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  from  within  the  cavity  is 
diminished.  Under  such  circumstances  a  simple 
depression,  corresponding  to  the  weakened  spot, 
may  be  first  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
heart.  This  gradually  continues  through  the 
cardiac  wall  towards  the  external  surface,  where 
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.  the  iresistance  becomes  less,  and  where  a,  pouch 
or  sac  is  then  formed,  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  by  a  neck.  The 
weakened  condition  referred  to  is  attributable  in 
different  instances  to  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  whether  acute  or  chronic ;  to 
syphilitic  or  other  growths;  and  to  fatty  de- 
generation. 

(a)  Inflammation  of  the  heart,  affecting  either 
the  endocardium  or  the  substance  of  the  heart 
itself,  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  softening ;  and 
both  conditions  have  been  found  in  connection 
with  aneurism.  Inflammation  may  also  lead  to 
the  formation  of  pus  in  the  walls  of  the  heart ; 
and  cases  are  recorded  in  which,  the  contents  of 
the  sac  thus  formed  having  been  discharged  into 
the  circulation,  the  cavity  became  converted  into 
an  aneurismal  pouch  (Dr.  Wilks,  Fath.  Soc. 
Trans.,  vol.  xii.).  Cases  of  aneurism  of  this 
character  may  be  regarded  as  originating  in  acute 
inflammation  of  the  heart. 

In  a  still  larger  number  of  cases,  in  which  the 
endocardium  and  pericardium,  as  well  as  the 
muscular  walls,  are  involved,  we  find  a  develop- 
ment of  fibroid  tissue — a  cirrhosis,  as  it  were,  of 
the  heart,  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammatory 
action.  In  these  cases  the  fibroid  tissue  is 
stretched  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  and  it  re- 
turns less  and  less  to  its  former  dimensions, 
owing  to  its  want  of  elasticity.  Thus  by  degrees 
the  portion  of  the  heart .  affected  yields  and  is 
pushed  outwards,  forming  a  sac  of  a  more  or  less 
globular  shape. 

(J)  Growths  in  the  heart,  whether  syphilitic, 
or  tuberculous,  undergoing  the  process  of  soften- 
ing, may  lead  to  the  formation  of  aneurism,  as  in 
the  conditions  just  described, 

(o)  Fatty  degeneration  may  give  rise  to  the  for. 
mation  of  aneurism.  First,  a  circumscribed  spot 
of  softened  tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  heart,  the 
result  of  fatty  degeneration,  yields  without  rup- 
ture, to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  from  within, 
and  thus  allows  of  the  formation  of  an  anemnsmal 
pouch.  Secondly,  partial  rupture  may  take  place 
in  the  muscular  wall,  and  haemorrhage  occurring 
at  this  point,  constitutes  what  is  called  '  cardiac 
apoplexy'  (see  Heart,  Haemorrhage  into  the 
Walls  of).  The  clot  thus  formed  undergoes  the 
changes  usual  in  extravasated  blood ;  and  a  cyst 
results,  which  may  ultimately  commmiicate  with 
one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Meriedee 
Laennec,  who  wrote  on  aneurisms  of  the  heart, 
believed  that  this  form  of  disease  was  almost 
exclusively  thus  developed. 

With  reference  to  the  relative  frequencj;  of 
the  various  causes  of  cardiac  aneurism,  jnst 
enumerated,  the  writer  finds  that  out  of  a  total  of 
56  cases,  the  histories  of  which  were  collected 
by  himself,  in  21  the  walls  had  undergone  fibroid 
changes ;  in  6  there  was  fatty  degeneration ;  in 
3  the  disease  was  the  result  of  ulceration ;  in  2 
cases  it  appeared  to  have  originated  in  abscess ; 
and  in  24  the  materials  were  not  sufficient  for 
arriving  at  an  accurate  conclusion. 

Age. — With  regard  to  the  age  at  which  this 
disease  occurs,  in  61  of  the  56  cases  just  alluded 
to  the  'oldest  was  eighty-two,  the  youngest  a 
child  of  twelve.  Two  cases  occurred  between 
ten  and  twenty  years  of  age,  9  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  8  between  thirty  and  forty,  7  be- 
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twoen  forty  and  fifty,  7  between  fifty  and  ekty, 
10  betwoea  sixty  and  seventy,  6  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  and  2  between  eighty  and  ninety 
jears  of  age. 

Sex.— Of  the  56  cases,  39  were  males  and  17 
females. 

Anatomical  Chahactees. — Keeping  in  view 
the  several  conditions  just  described,  under  which 
aneurism  of  the  heart  can  occur,  we  may  expect  to 
findacorresponding  variety  of  morbidappearances. 
On  laying  open  the  pericardium  in  cases  in  which 
aneurism  of  the  heart  exists,  adhesions  which  are 
more  or  less  universal  or  which  may  be  limited  to 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  are  very  frequently  found. 
The  heart  itself  is  generally  enlarged ;  and  where 
the  aneurism  prqjects  externally  it  is  altered 
in  shape,  so  much  so  in  some  instances  that  the 
organ  looks  like  a  double  heart.  The  sac  may 
project  from  the  walls  as  a  rounded  or  conical 
tumour ;  or,  as  in  an  instance  that  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  writer,  it  may  assume  the 
appearance  of  an  elongated  sac  winding  round 
the  base  of  the  aorta.  Again,  no  appearance  of 
anything  abnormal  may  be  observed  until  the 
heart  is  laid  open,  when  a  depression  or  an 
opening  may  be  discovered  in  the  walls  of  the 
ventricle,  or  in  the  septum.  In  some  instances 
more  than  one  pouch  is  formed,  in  communica- 
tion with  the  cavity  of  the  heart  by  a  separate  or 
by  a  common  opening.  The  size  of  the  tumour 
may  vary  from  that  of  a  small  bean  to  that  of  an 
average-sized  cocoa-niit.  The  opening  leading 
into  the  pouch  may  be  the  widest  part  of  the 
sac,  the  aneurism  being  a  mere  depression  like 
a  watch-glass  or  half-an-egg;  or  there  may 
exist  a  constricted  or  defined  neck,  leading  to  a 
tumour  bulging  from  the  walls.  The  size  of  the 
opening  may  vary  from  a  couple  of  inches  across, 
to  one  capable  of  admitting  only  a  probe.  The 
neck  is,  in  a  few  cases,  described  as  hard  and 
cartilaginous;  in  others,  as  being  smooth  and 
regular,  or  jagged  and' irregular.  The  walls  of 
the  tumour  may  be  formed  by  the  dilated  and 
thin  walls  of  the  heart ;  or  by  the  walls  consider- 
ably thicker  than  natural,  and  altered  in  tex- 
ture. A  very  usual  condition  to  find  is  that 
the  walls  of  the  sac  consist,  proceeding  from 
within  outwards,  of  endocardium ;  fibroid  tissue, 
with  or  without  portions  of  muscular  tissue ;  and 
pericardium.  This  condition  was  described  as  oc- 
curring in  eleven  cases.  In  eight  cases  the  walls 
were  said  to  consist  only  of  the  endocardium 
and  pericardium,  with  fibroid  tissue  between ; 
but  it  was  found  that  at  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
in  all  these  cases,  all  the  layers  of  the  heart- 
tissue  were  present,  and  that  it  was  only  towards 
the  apex  of  the  swelling  that  the  muscular  layers 
disappeared.  In  three  cases  the  walls  of  the 
aneurism  were  said  to  be  composed  of  a  thin 
membrane,  which  appeared  to  consist  of  endo- 
cardium and  pericardium  only.  In  three  cases 
the  walls  were  of  cartilaginous  consistence,  with 
bony  plates  interspersed  in  the  tissue.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  sac  varied  from  that 
of  paper  to  three  lines  or  more.  In  fourteen 
cases  the  wall  of  the  tumour  was  strengthened 
by  the  adherent  pericardium.  The  aneurismal 
cavity  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  lined  by 
smooth  membrane ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  ap- 
parently of  acute  formation,  the  walls  consisted 


of  muscular  fibres,  torn  and  separated  by  the 
blood  which  had  been  extravasated  amongst 
them.  The  contents  of  the  sac  are  generally  in 
the  form  of  blood-olote  or  layers  of  fibrin,  the 
outermost  layers  of-  which  may  bo  more  or  less 
organised  and  adherent  to  the  wall. 

Seat. — Of  the  S6  cases  already  alluded  to,  62 
were  in  the  left  ventricle,  3  in  the  right  ventricle, 
and  1  in  the  right  auricle.  Of  the  62  cases  in 
which  the  aneurism  was  situated  in  the  left 
ventricle,  22  occupied  the  apex,  1 1  the  base,  and 
17  were  in  intermediate  situations.  Several 
cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the  aneurism 
was  situated  in  the  muscular  septuin  between 
the  ventricles;  in  the  'undefended  space;'  or 
at  the  base  immediately  below  the  aortic  valves. 
A  case  of  the  last-named  form  was  recorded 
by  the  writer  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Pathological  Society.  These  two 
last  forms  are  generally  associated  with  endo- 
cardial inflammation  and  ulceration. 

Stmptoms. — In  13  of  the  56  cases  referred  to, 
the  aneurism  was  not  discovered  imtil  after  death ; 
no  mention  being  made  of  signs  or  symptoms  of 
its  previous  existence.  In  the  remaining  cases, 
symptoms,  more  or  less  marked,  indicative  of 
heart-disease  were  present.  These  symptoms 
were  chiefly — pain,  dyspnoea,  lividity  of  the  sur- 
face, palpitation,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  In 
10  cases  murmurs  were  heard,  accompanying  or 
replacing  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  We  thus  see 
that  the  symptoms  of  aneurism  are  such  as  may 
exist  in  common  with  other  lesions  of  the  heart ; 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  except  in  presence 
of  some  special  circumstances  indicative  of  this 
condition,  whether  we  have  at  our  command  the 
means  of  diagnosing  the  existence  of  cardiac 
aneurism.  The  writer  not  long  since  saw,  with 
Dr.  Holman,  of  Eeigate,  a  case  of  grave  heart- 
disease,  in  which  extended  dulness  to  the  left 
and  below  the  usual  situation  of  the  apex-beat, 
with  a  feeble  impulse  in  the  Same  situation 
led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  probable  existence  of 
cardiac  aneurism. 

PRoaEEss,  Duration,  and  Teeminationb. — 
Pathological  testimony  folly  justifies  the  infers 
ence  that  certain  cardiac  aneurisms — such  aa 
those  which  originate  in  inflammatory  softening, 
ulceration,  or  the  opening  of  cysts  into  the 
cavities  of  the  heart — are  acute  in  their  format 
tion.  But  the  like  evidence  further  testifies  that 
the  formation  of  most  other  aneurisms,  and  the 
progress  of  all,  are  of  a  slow  or  chronic  character. 
Still,  it  would  seem  to  be  diflScult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  duration  of  the  disease  in 
any  given  instance,  inasmuch  as  many  cases,  for 
example,  have  been  found  in  the  post-morfem 
room,  which  had  not  given  rise  to  any  special 
symptoms ;  whilst  in  other  cases  the  pre-exist- 
enee  of  heart-disease  before  the  formation  of 
aneurism  rendered  it  equally  impossible  to  fix  a 
date  for  the  development  of  the  latter  special 
disease. 

Death  may  result  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
heart's  action,  induced  by  the  presence  and  extent 
of  the  disease  ;•  from  the  aneurism  opening  into 
the  pericardium;  orfrom  its  burrowingin  the  wall 
of  the  heart,  and  opening  into  another  cavity  of 
the  organ  different  from  that  in  which  it  origin- 
ated,   lastly,  one  or  two  eases  are  recorded  in 
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which  a  cure  of  the  disease  had  apparently  teen 
effected  by  the  -walls  of  the  sac  becoming  in-' 
dnrated  or  calcified. 

Diagnosis  and  PEoaNosis. — Seeing  how  ex- 
tremely obscure  the  clinical  history  of  these 
cases  is,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  more 
definitely  either  as  to  the  diagnosis  or  the  prog- 
nosis of  the  disease  than  has  been  done  under 
the  preceding  head. 

Teeatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  cardiac  aneu- 
rism must  be  such  as  would  be  adopted  in  any 
other  form  of  grave  heart-disease,  and  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  We  can  only 
seek  to  mitigate  the  more  urgent  symptoms, 
whether  local  in  the  heart  itself,  or  more  gene- 
rally affecting  the  distant  organs. 

R.  QuAiN,  M.D. 

HEART,  Apoplexy  of.  See  Heabt,  Hae- 
morrhage into  Walls  of. 

HBABT,  Atrophy  of.— Depinitioh. — A 
diminution  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  heart 
BS  a  whole ;  or  a  diminution  in  size  of  one  part 
of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  whole  organ. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  atrophy  of  the 
heart  are  either  general  or  local.  With  respect 
to  the  general  causes  of  atrophy,  the  heart  is 
found  reduced  in  Tolume  together  with  the  other 
organs  of  the  body,  in  cases  of  marasmus,  of 
phthisis,  of  syphilis,  cancer,  &c.  Probably  one 
of  the  Smallest  hearts  on  record — one  which 
weighed  but  3i  ounces — was  found  by  Dr. 
Church  in  the  body  of  a  woman  aged  forty- 
seven,  who  died  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  after 
an  illness  characterised  by  'gradual  starvation' 
of  more  than  seventeen  months'  duration.  With 
reference  more  especially  to  phthisis,  as  affects 
ing  the  size  of  the  heart,  an  analysis  of  171  cases 
made  by  the  writer  at  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
showed  that  this  organ  was  below  the  average 
weight  in  Hi  per  cent.  Diseases  of  a  sub- 
acute character,  such  as  typhoid  fever  when  pro- 
tracted in  its  course,  may  lead  likewise  to  wast- 
ing of  the  heart.  The  heart  is  also  occasionally 
congenitally  small. 

The  local  causes  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  are 
chiefly  two,  namely  (1),  pressure  by  pericardial 
adhesions  upon  the  heart  in  certain  eases  of 
generally  impaired  health,  by  mediastinal  tu- 
mours, by  fatty  growth  beneath  the  pericardium, 
and  other  conditions ;  and  (2)  interference  with 
the  circulation  in  the  coronary  arteries,  as  in  the 
conditions  just  enumerated,  or  as  a  result  of  mal- 
formation or  of  disease  of  the  vessels  themselves. 

Partial  atrophy  of  the  heart,  when  it  occurs, 
is  generally  referable  to  insuf^cient  blood-sup- 
ply from  vascular  disease  or  local  pressure ;  or 
to  fatty  infiltration. 

Anatomicai.  Chaeactees. — The  heart  in  sim- 
ple atrophy  presents  a  general  uniform  diminution 
in  size,  as  regards  both  its  walls  and  its  cavities ; 
and  in  its  weight.  In  local  atrophy,  a  portion 
of  the  cardiac  wall,  more  or  less  extensive,  or 
of  one  of  the  divisions  or  cavities  of  the  heart, 
may  be  found  to  be  below  the  ordinary  dimensions. 
The  colour  of  the  atrophied  heart  may  be  nor- 
lual ;  it  is  frequently  pale ;  and  it  is  occasionally 
of  a  deep  reddish-brown.  The  pericardium, 
not  shrinking  proportionately  with  the  muscular 


substance,  may  present  a  puckered,  opaque,  and 
oedematous  aspect,  '  like  a  withered  apple ' 
(Laennec) ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  coro- 
nary vessels  may  be  tortuous  and  prominent. 
The  consistence  of  the  walls  is  generally  firmer 
than  natural ;  and  the  muscle  may  be  even 
tougher,  except  where  the  atrophy  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  fat,  in  which  case  the  fibres  are 
friable,  and  on  microscopical  examination  pre- 
sent the  appearances  of  fatty  degeneration.  In 
simple  atrophy  of  the  heart,  the  muscular 
fibres  undergo  diminution  in  volume ;  and  they 
may  also  be  actually  reduced  in  number.  Atro- 
phy of  individual  muscular  fibres  is  also  found 
as  the  result  of  interstitial  fatty  or  fibroid 
growth;  and  this  when  extensive  has  been 
somewhat  erroneously  named  'yellow  atrophy.' 
Another  variety,  which  is  most  frequently  found 
in  the  marasmus  of  old  age,  is  known  as  Sroira 
atrophy  of  the  heart.  In  such  cases  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  is  of  a  dark  or  dirty  reddish-brown 
colour,  which  proves  on  microscopical  examina- 
tion to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous 
shining  yellow  or  brown  pigment-particles  with- 
in the  muscular  fibres,  and  specially  abundant 
either  around  the  nuclei  or  between  the  jdtimata 
fibrillee. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  and  signs  of  atro- 
phy of  the  heart  are  those  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  diminished  size  and  power 
of  that  organ.  The  characteristic  phenomena 
are  those  of  feeble  circulation.  The  physical 
signs  are  chiefly  diminished  prsecordial  dulness; 
a  feeble  impulse,  the  apex -beat  being  within  and 
above  the  usual  situation ;  diminished  area  of 
audible  sounds ;  and  a  small,  weak  pulse. 

Diagnosis. — The  above  signs  and  symptoms, 
in  association  with  general  wasting,  afford  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  the  diagnosis  of  atrophied  and 
feeble  heart.  Emphysema,  pericardial  efiiision, 
and  other  causes  of  diminished  cardiac  dulness 
and  weakness  of  impulse,  must  he  excluded  by  the 
ordinary  modes  of  investigation.  There  are  no 
special  means  by  which  partial  atrophy  of  the 
heart  can  be  diagnosed,  except,  possibly,  that  the 
presence  of  this  condition  may  be  assumed  where 
the  functions  of  the  organ  are  disturbed  in  the 
absence  of  valvular  or  other  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  cardiac  disease,  sufficient  to  explain  the 
symptoms. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  atrophy  of  the 
heart  is  the  treatment  of  the  primary  diseaseupon 
which  it  depends,  so  far  as  is  possible. 

E.  Qvmr,  M.D. 

HEAET,  Caloiflcatiou  of.  See  Hbaet,  De- 
generations of. 

HBABT,  Cancer  of.  See  Hbaet,  Morbid 
Growths  in. 

HEART,  Cirrlioais  of.  See  Heaet,  Fibroid 
Disease  of. 

HEART,  Congenital  Misplacement  of.-;- 
SiNON. :  Ectopia  Cordis  (Breschet),  Ectocariia 
(Alvarenga). 

The  heart  is  occasionally  found  to  occupy  a 
wrong  position,  and  such  misplacement  may 
either  be  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  M 
external  to  it. 

1.  Qt  t\ie  internal  malgositiova— ectopia  eotiit 
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intrathoradoa  or  ectoemdia  mtrathoramca—the 
most  common  is  that  to  -which  the  term  dexio- 
cardda  has  been  applied,  in  which  the  heart  is 
in  a  very  similar  position  on  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  to  that  which  it  should  occupy  on  the  left. 
This  condition  may  coexist  with  transposition  of 
the  other  viscera  of  the  body,  or  it  may  occur 
alone.  Instances  of  the  former  kind  have  long 
been  placed  on  record,  cases  having  been  met 
with  in  Rome  in  1643,  in  Paris  in  1650,  and  m 
London  in  1694.  When  the  heart  is  misplaced, 
the  aorta  generally  follows  an  irregular  course, 
crossing  the  right  bronchus  and  passing  down  to 
the  right  side  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras ;  and 
the  light  carotid  and  sabolavian  arteries  are 
given  off  as  separate  vessels,  while  the  brachio- 
cephalic trunk  is  situated  on  the  left  side.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  vessels  at  the  arch 
are  not  transposed;  whilst  in  others  the  aorta, 
after  passing  over  the  right  bronchus,  crosses 
the  spine  and  foUows  its  usual  course  to  the 
left  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  In  cases  of 
transposition  the  heart  itself  may  be  well-formed ; 
or  it  may  be  very  imperfectly  developed. 

In  another  kind  of  misplacement,  mesooardia, 
the  heart  is  situated  more  in  the  median  line 
than  natural— a  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
foetus  at  the  earlier  periods.  Cases  haTe_  also 
been  recorded  in  which  the  organ  occupied  a 
transverse,  and  an  antero-posterior  direction. 

2.  Of  the  external  mispj^eements,  those  in 
which  the  heart  is  situated  external  to  the  tho- 
racic cavity — ectopia  01  eotocardia  extrathoradoa 
— the  most  common  is  that  in  which,  from 
deficiency  of  some  part  of  the  sternum,  the  organ 
lies  in  front  of  the  chest — ectopia  cordis  or  eoto- 
cardia, pectordlis.  In  other  cases,  from  deficiency 
in  some  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  the  -heart  is 
placed  in  the  abdomen,  either  lying  in  the  cavity, 
or,  if  the  integuments  are  partially  defective,  in 
a  sac  in  the  preecordia — ectopia  cordis  or  ecto- 
eardia  ahdomiaalis.  In  a  third  form  the  heart 
lies,  at  the  root  of  the  neck — ectopia  cordis  or 
eetoeardia  cephaUca,  Of  these  forms,  examples 
are  related  or  referred  to  in  the  memoirs  of 
Breschet  and  Alvarenga,  and  various  others 
have  been  published  since  the  appearance  of  the 
memoir  of  Breschet. 

SXMPTOMS,   BUBATION,    AND    TeiKUINATIONS. — 

When  the  heart  is  well-formed,  its  malposition 
within  the  thorax  does  not  necessarily  cause 
such  interference  with  its  functions  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  symptoms,  or  materially  to  curtail  the 
duration  of  life.  Indeed,  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  heart  and  other  viscera  have  been 
transposed  in  persons  who  had  never  presented 
any  signs  of  disorder  of  the  circulation,  and 
who  lived  to  very  advanced  ages.  When,  how- 
ever, the  organ  ia  also  defective,  and  especially 
when  the  displacement  is  external  to  the  thoracic 
cavity,  life  is  usually  only  of  short  duration — 
though  some  remarkable  cases  of,  external  dis- 
placements are  on  record,  in  which  the  patients 
survived  to  advanced  ages. 

Ualformation    of   the    Pericardium 

Closely  allied  to  the  cases  of  misplacement  of 
the  heart  are  those  in  which  the  organ,  though 
occupying  its  natural  position,  is  not  covered  by 
the  pericardium,  but  lies  in  cofitact  with  the  lung 
in  the  left  pleural  cavity.    Of  this  form  of  ano- 
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maly  various  instances  are  recorded — the  iirst 
undoubted  case  of  the  kind  being  probably  that 
represented  by  Dr.  Baillie,  in  1778.  The  defect 
seems  to  consist  in  the  pericardium,  which  is 
apparently  reflected  from  the  external  coat  of  the 
aorta,  not  being  prolonged  so  as  to  cover  the 
front  of  the  heart  and  become  attached  to  the 
diaphragm.  The  imperfectly  developed  mem- 
brane is  represented  by  a  kind  of  loose  fold,  or 
pocket,  which  is  found  on  the  right  side  or  upper 
part  of  the  heart. 

Effects. — This  condition  does  not  seem  mate- 
terially  to  interfere  with  ths  functions  of  the 
organ.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  sub- 
jects lived  to  middle  age ;  and  the  writer  has 
himself  seen  it  in  a  man  who  died  of  heart- 
disease  at  seventy-five.  T.  B.  Peacock. 

HEART,  Congestion  of. — Attention  was 
first  directed  to  this  morbid  condition  of  the 
heart  by  Sir  William  Jenner  (Medico- Okirtir- 
gical  Transactions,  vol.  xliii.  p.  199).  The  coro- 
nary veins,  like  the  veins  of  other  parts,  are 
subject  to  engorgement;  when  the  flow  of  the 
blood  from  them  into  the  right  auricle  is  inter- 
rupted. .The  most  common  cause  of  this  is 
dilatation  and  distension  of  the  cavities  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  conditions  are 
themselves  usually  due  either  to  emphysema  or 
to  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  Disease  of,  or 
pressure  on,  the  trunks  of  the  coronary  veins 
may  be  regarded  as  less  frequent  causes  of  the 
same  result. 

Anatouicai.  Chabactebs. — Congestion  of  the 
heart  is  recognised,  when  recent,  by  the  fulness  oi 
the  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  oedema  of 
the  loose  connective  tissue  at  the  base ;  and 
ecchymosis  of  the  pericardium  and  endocardium. 
The  pericardial  sac  contains  some  serous  or 
sero-sanguinolent  effiision ;  and  the  mouth  of  the 
coronary  sinus  may  be  found  to  be  dilated.  When 
the  congestion  is  slight,  gradually  developed,  and 
of  long  standing,  the  venous  fitness  gives  rise 
to  an  increased  formation  of  connective  tissue 
in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  which  become,  in  con- 
sequence,, tough  and  indurated ;  whilst  the  dila- 
tation of  the  cavities,  with  which  the  congestion 
is  associated,  is  rendered  permanent  by  the  same 
cause.  When  divided  with  the  knife,  the  cardiac 
walls  do  not  fall  inwards ;  their  substance  feels 
like  a  piece  of  leather ;  and  the  section  has  a 
smooth  homogeneous  appearance.  Microscopi- 
cally, the  connective  tissue  seems  to  be  increased 
in  quantity ;  and  the  muscular  fibres  are  in  a 
condition  of  granular,  fatty,  and  pigmentary  de- 
generation. 

Congestion  of  the  heart  possesses  no  direct 
clinical  relations.  J.  Mitchell  Bbbce. 

HEABT,  Oonneotive-Tissue  Hypertro- 
phy of. — Definition. — An  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  connective  tissue  which  exists  be- 
tween the  muscular  flbres  of  the  heart,  causing 
an  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  organ. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs,  —  In  connective- 
tissue  hypertrophy  the  heart  is  enlarged  more 
or  less  uniformly  as  regards  the  walls  of  its 
several  cavities,  and  usually  greatly,  weighing 
in  some  instances  as  much  as  forty  ounces. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  increased,  as  in 
simple   hypertrophy;    and  their  density  and 
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the  writer  believes  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
here  described,  acute  or  severe  cardiac  dyspniea 
and  hsemoptysis,  from  -which  the  patient  had  suf- 


consistence  are  such  that  they  present  a  firm, 
tough,  leathery  character.  When  cut  the  edges 
do  not  collapse,  but  continue  stiff  and  prominent. 
The  colour  of  a  heart  in  this  condition  may  vaiy 
from  pale  buff  to  deep  purple,  according  to  the 
amount  of  connective  tissue  and  of  blood  pre- 
sent in  the  vessels.  Microscopically  there  is  seen 
— not  the  usual  limited  amount  of  intermuscular 
fibrillar  tissue  and  connective-tissue  cells,  but 
a  decided  hyperplasia  of  these  elements,  in  the 
form  of  connective  tissue,  of  which  all  stages  of 
development  may  sometimes  be .  observed,  from 
the  round  and  spindle-shaped  cell  to  the  perfect 
bundle  of  fibrillse.  Between  the  individual 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  lie  the  muscular 
fibres,  which  are  also  hypertrophied,  but  which 
are  more  or  less  compressed,  and  are  occasion- 
ally in  a  condition  of  granular  or  fatty  degene- 
ration. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  anatomical  re- 
semblance, but  a  very  clear  pathological  dis- 
tinction between  this  form  of  heart-disease  and 
the  change  described  by  Sir  William  Jenner  as 
fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  resulting  from  con- 
gestion {see  HRiKT,  Congestion  of).  Connective- 
tissue  hypertrophy  may  also  to  some  extent  be 
compared  with  the  fibrosis  described  by  Sir 
William  Gull  anid  Dr.  Sutton  as  existing  in  the 
walls  of  arteries  and  other  tissues. 

M-riozoay. — Cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
have  been  described  by  several  writers  in  which 
there  was  disease  neither  of  the  valves,  vessels, 
nor  kidneys  to  account  for  it,  and  which  the 
writer  believes  to  be  due  to  the  pathological 
changes  here  described.  A  remarkable  specimen 
is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, consisting  of  a  heart  weighing  forty  and 
a  half  ounces,  which  was  removed  from  the  body 
of  an  under-butler,  in  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  whom  nothing  was  found  which  could 
satisfactorily  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  en- 
largement. The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Whip- 
ham  for  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
specimen,  which  was  found  by  his  friend,  Dr. 
Mitchell  Bruce,  to  possess  the  microscopical 
characters  above  referred  to.  This  and  similar 
cases  exhibit  no  appearance  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tory action,  and  thus  differ  altogether  from  exam- 
ples of  that  form  of  fibroid  degeneration  which 
is  described  under  a  separate  heading  {see 
HiiA.iiT,  Fibroid  Disease  of).  In  the  cases  now 
described  there  is  a  simple  hyperplasia  of  con- 
nective tissue,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be 
fully  explained.  In  Germany  similar  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  is  said  to  have  been  more 
especially  found  in  gourmands,  and  hence  it 
derived  a  characteristic  appellation.  The  existence 
of  connective-tissue  growth  being  thus  deter^ 
mined,  the  effect  of  its  presence  on  the  muscular 
tissue  is  obvious.  The  connective  tissue,  sur- 
rounding, as  it  must  do,  the  muscular  fibres,  in- 
terferes with  their  free  action,  to  overcome  which 
there  will  be  a  natural  tendency  to  increased 
action,  and  consequent  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  themselves.  It  is  very  probable  that 
it  IS  to  these  two  processes  going  on  simulta- 
neously that  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
heart  is  due. 

Symptoms  aito  Diagnosis.— In  a  remarkable 
c«8e  recorded  by  the  late  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  which 


fered  for  several  weeks,  were  the  most  prominent 
symptoms.  The  heart-sounds  were  natural,  ex- 
cept that  the  first  was  dull  and  defective.  The 
pulse  was  84.  The  symptoms  increased  in  seve- 
rity, and  were  aggravated  by  excessive  epistaxis, 
The  patient  died  after  being  in  hospital  for 
fourteen  days.  At  the  post-mortem  examinaticn 
the  heart  was  found  to  be  of  great  size,  and  there 
was  no  disease  either  of  the  valves  or  of  the 
vessels  or  of  the  kidneys  to  account  for  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  butler  in  St.  George's  Hospital, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  continued  going  about 
until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  These 
and  some  like  cases  indicate  that  we  can  do  little 
in  the  way  of  diagnosis  beyond  recognising  the 
presence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  by  the  usual 
signs;  and  if  the  hypertrophy  be  considerable, 
and  if  there  be  no  valvular  disease  and  no  kidney 
disease,  we  might  nut  be  far  wrong  in  considering 
that  tlie  hypertrophy  was  caused  by  increase  of 
some  other  element  than  that  of  the  muscular 


Tbeatment. — If  the  opinion  be  correct  that 
this  form  of  disease  finds  its  origin  in  excessive 
alimentation,  it  would  be  well  to  place  the 
patient  in  such  circumstances  as  would  prevent 
this,  giving  attention  at  the  same  time  to  other 
hygienic  conditions.  The  more  aggravated 
symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  must  be  treated  on 
general  principles.  E.  QuAuf,  M.D. 

EKABT,  Coverings  of.  Diseases  of.  Set 
FEBicABDiru,  Diseases  of. 

HEABT,  Degenerations  of. — The  degene- 
rations that  affect  the  heart  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows: — 1.  Fatty;  2.  Parenchymatous;  3. 
Albuminoid;  4.  Pigmentary;  6.  Cartilaginous; 
6.  Calcareous ;  and  7.  Vitreous.  The  condition 
which  has  been  called  '  fibroid  degeneration '  of 
the  heart  is  described  under  the  heads  of  Heabt, 
Fibroid  Disease  of;  and  Hbaet,  SyphiUtic 
Disease  of. 

1.  Patty. — This  form  of  degeneration  of  the 
heart  being  of  special  importance  is  discussed  in 
a  separate  article.  See  Heaht,  Fatty  Degene- 
ration of. 

2.  FaTenchymatous. — Synok.:  Granular  de- 
generation; Cloudy  Swelling;  ?  Parenchymatou 
inflammation. 

JEtioiogt. — This  form  of  degeneration  of  the 
heart  is  generally  met  with  in  the  acute  specific 
fevers,  especially  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  diph- 
theria, and  septicaemia ;  and  is  probably  refer- 
able to  the  action  either  of  the  poison  or  of  the 
high  temperature  attending  the  disease-process 
upon  the  muscular  substance. 

Anatomical  Chabaotees. — The  disease  gene- 
rally attacks  the  heart  as  a  whole.  The  organ 
appears  somewhat  enlarged,  extremely  soft- 
flabby  as  well  as  friable,  and  of  a  dirty  grayish- 
red  colour.  The  pericardium  is  ecehymosed,  dull, 
and  swollen,  and  the  epicardial  fat  has  more  or 
less  completely  disappeared.  Microscopically, 
the  muscular  fibres  are  found  to  be  dull  and 
granular,  swollen,  and  variously  ruptured ;  their 
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(triations  are  indistinct;  and  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  remove?  many  of  the  granules  from 
tlie  fibres,  whilst  it  brings  more  distinctly  into 
view  a  few  fatty  globules,  and  frequently  an 
increased  number  of  pigment-particles. 

Stmptoms.— Inasmuch  as  parenchymatous  de- 
generation of  the  heart  is  usually  but  a  coTnpli- 
cation  of  some  acute  specific  disease,  the  condition 
of  the  patient  is  one  of  great  febrile  prostra- 
tion with  cardiac  asthenia.  The  physical  signs, 
which  are  regarded  as  more  distinct  evidence  than 
the  symptoms  of  the  condition  of  the  heart,  are 
—feebleness,  advancing  to  complete  absence, 
of  the  apex-impulse,  or  more  rarely  palpitation ; 
and  progressive  weakening,  and  finally  loss  of 
the  first  sound.  The  pulse  has  been  described 
as  corresponding  with  the  condition  of  the  heart, 
except  in  some  cases  where  it  is  imperceptible, 
although  associated  with  cardiac  palpitation, 

CowESE  AND  Tebhinations. — The  course  and 
termination^  of  granular  degeneration  of  the 
heart  are  inseparable  from  those  of  the  pri- 
mary disease.  In  typhus  the  average  date  of 
the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  just 
described  is  the  sixth  day  of  the  fever,  and  they 
usually  cease  on  the  fourteenth  day.  A  large 
proportion  of  cases  prove  fatal  at  or  before  that 
time, 

PnoQirosis. — The  existence  of  this  kind  of 
degeneration  of  the  heart  adds  seriously  to  the 
gravity  of  a  case  of  fever ;  and  the  danger  in- 
creases with  the  rate  and  weakness  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  cardiac  impulse  and 
first  sound.  Tlje  return  of  the  latter  under 
treatment  justifies  a  favourable  prognosis. 

Tbeatmbnt.— The  treatment  of  parenchyma- 
tous degeneration  of  the  heart  is  in  no  respect 
difierent  from  that  of  the  fever  in  which  this 
condition  originates.  The  appearance  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  cardiac 
afiectipn  is,  ho*ever,  to  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant indication  for  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, which  are,  as  a  rule,  well  borne  in  such 
cases,  and  act  very  beneficially. 

3.  Albuminoid. — This  kind  of  degeneration 
has  been  said,  with  a  certain  amount  of  possi- 
bility, to  have  been  found  in  the  heart.  It  is 
certainly  excessively  rare. 

4.  Pigmentary.— Egment-granules,  in  the 
form  of  shining  yellow  particles,  are  almost 
invariably  found  jn  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart  in  chronic  cardiac  disease.  In  certain 
cases  of  atrophy  known  as  '  brown  atrophy,'  as 
well  as  in  the  granular  degeneration  just  de- 
scribed, these  pigment-particles  are  decidedly 
increased  in  number,  and  collected  towards  the 
axis  of  the  fibres.  A  somewhat  similar  appear- 
ance is  seen  in  the  heart  in  jaundice. 

The  condition  is  of  purely  pathological  in- 
terest. 

5.  Cartilaginous.— Portions  of  the  myocar- 
dium have  frequently  been  described  as  'carti- 
laginous' or  'fibro-cartilaginous.'but  it  would 
appear  that  in  these  instances  the  muscular  tissue 
Was  replaced  by  dense  firm  fibroid  tissue  only. 
See  Hevet,  Fibroid  Disease  of. 

6.  Calcareous.— Calcification  of  pericardial 
adhesions  is  not  very  rare ;  and  in  some  of  the 
recorded  instances  of  this  condition,  plates  of 
the  s»me  material  have  been  found  projecting 
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into  the  substance  of  the  heart,  appearing  as 
if  formed  within  the  myocardium.  Besides  thii 
class  of  cases,  instances  of  true  deposit  of  calca- 
reous particles  within  the  individual  muscular 
fibres  have  been  described.  This  appears  in  the 
form  of  small,  pale,  gritty  deposits,  taking  the 
place  of  the  normal  muscular  tissue  on  the  sur- 
face, in  which,  on  microscopical  examination,  the 
muscular  fibres  were  found  to  have  become  solid 
and  opaque,  whilst  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric 
acid  removed  the  opacity  with  the  evolution  of 
gas,  the  addition  of  the  latter  acid  also  pro- 
ducing gypsum  crystals.  It  is  probable  that  in 
other  recorded  instances,  the  calcareous  parti- 
cles were  situated  outside  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  may  have  been  the  products  of  a  caseous 
nodule,  whether  syphilitic  or  '  tubercular'  in 
origin. 

This  form  of  disease  appears  to  possess  no 
special  clinical  relations. 

7.  Titrooua. — Vitreous,  waxy,  or  colloid 
degeneration,  as  described  by  Zenker,  occurs  in 
the  myocardium,  as  it  does  in  the  voluntary 
muscles.  J.  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

HEABT,  Dilatation  of.— Definition.— 
Dilatation  of  the  heart  may  occur  in  two  forms, 
in  the  one  it  involves  only  a  limited  portion  of 
the  cardiac  walls  and  constitutes  an  aneurism ; 
in  the  other  there  is  uniform  enlargement  of 
one  or  more  of  the  hetirt's  cavities,  and  dilatation 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  is  present. 
To  this  latter  condition,  however,  the  names 
'  aneurism '  and  '  passive  aneurism '  of  the  heart 
were  formerly  applied.  Dilatation  is  probably 
always  associated  with  hypertrophy. 

JEtiologt. — ^The  occurrence  of  dilatation  im- 
plies that  the  walls  of  the  heart  which  yield,  are 
too  weak  to  resist  successfully  the  internal  pres- 
sure to  which  they  are  exposed.  This  defective 
relation  may  be  due  either  to  actual  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  heart's  walls,  which  renders  them 
unequal  to  the  task  normally  devolving  on  them ; 
or  to,  excessive  blood-pressure,  which  even  the 
healthily-constituted  walls  are  unable  to  with- 
stand. The  enfeeblement  of  the  heart  may  be  a 
consequence  of  fatty  or  other  degeneration ;  or, 
as  is  probably  more  frequently  the  ease,  may  be 
inherent  but  unconnected  with  visible  textural 
disease.  The  excessive  blood-pressure  may  be 
dependent  on  actual  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion which  the  heart  is  called  upon  to  surmount ; 
or  on  undue  rapidity  of  action  which  (other 
things  being  equal)  implies  an  unwonted  expen- 
diture of  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  are  generally  if  not 
always  associated ;  and  the  processes  by  which 
these  combined  conditions  are  attained  are  more 
complicated  than  the  foregoing  statement  might 
lead  one  to  suppose.  It  will  be  convenient, 
therefore,  to  consider  certain  cases  seriaiwi. 

1.  In  obstructive  disease  at  the  aortic  orifiee  ; 
in  general  stricture  of  the  minute  systemic  ar- 
teries, such  as  occurs  in  connection  with  con- 
tracted granular  kidneys;  and  indeed  in  all 
cases  in  which  resistance  is  offered  to  the  free 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  pro- 
gressive hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  that  ven- 
tricle takes  place.  But  the  hypertrophy  is  com- 
plicated even  from  the  beginning  with  dilat»- 
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tion.  The  hypertrophy,  at  any  late  at  first,is  sim- 
ply compensatory,  and  may  be  taken  as  a.  mea- 
sure of  the  excess  of  resistance  -vrhieh  the  heart 
is  called  upon  to  overcome.  The  dilatation, 
however  is  in  no  sense  compensatory,  and  is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  walls  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
extra  work  required  of  them.  It  is,  moreover, 
obvious  that  the  occurrence  of  dilatation,  by  in- 
creasing the  area  of  resistance  to  the  endo-ven- 
tricular  blood-pressure,  increases  pro  tanto  the 
muscular  effort  requisite  for  the  propulsion  of 
the  blood  into  the  aorta ;  and  by  enlarging  the 
capacity  of  the  ventricular  cavity  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  of  blood  to  be  discharged 
from  it.  on  that  account  also  throws  additional 
labour  on  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle. 
Thus  the  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  react  on 
one  another;  and  the  hypertrophy,  which  was 
probably  at  &st  simply  compensatory  of  the 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  discharge  of  the  nor- 
mal contents  of  the  ventricle,  ends  by  becoming 
— or  rather  striving  to  become— compensatory 
not  only  of  this  but  of  the  virtual  weakness  of 
the  heart  which  dilatatioa  entails. 

2.  In  regurgitant  disease  at  the  aortic  orifice, 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
also  take  place.  But  in  this  case,  while  the 
hypertrophy  probably  reaches  a  higher  degree 
of  development  than  in  simple  obstruction, 
dilatation  preponderates  from  first  to  last;  and 
the  ventricle  attains  larger  dimensions  than  in 
perhaps  any  other  form  of  disease.  But  to  what 
are  the  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  due  in  this 
case  f  There  is  no  impediment  to  the  escape  of 
blood  through  the  aortic  orifice,  and  therefore 
primd  facie  no  need  for  compensative  hyper- 
trophy. There  is  no  doubt  that  here  hypertrophy 
waits  on  dilatation.  The  first  effect  of  regur- 
gitation is,  that  during  diastole  the  ventricle 
becomes  more  rapidly  and  completely  filled  with 
blood  than  it  does  under  other  circumstances, 
and  that  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the  au- 
ricle tends  to  distend  it  unnaturally  with  blood. 
The  result  is  that,  on  the  pririeiples  above  enun- 
ciated, the  walls  of  the  ventricle  have  to  en- 
counter a  larger  area  of  pressure,  and  to  expel  a 
larger  amount  of  blood  than  natural,  and  hence 
are  called  upon  to  make  excessive  effort,  and 
hypertrophy  ensues.  Thus  the  tendency  to  dila- 
tation causes  the  tendency  to  hypertrophy ;  and 
both  acting  continuously  promote  the  progressive 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  ventricular  ca- 
vity, and  in  the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  walls. 

It  is  probable  in  both  cases,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  of  them,  that  ere  long  the 
ventricle  fails  to  expel  the  whole  of  its  contents 
into  the  aorta  at  each  contraction,  and  that  the 
retention  of  this  residual  blood  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  promoting  dilatation. 

3.  The  effects  of  continued  violent  action  of 
the  heart,  whether  caused  by  nervous  influence  or 
by  muscular  effort  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  obstructive  disease.  For  both  increased 
rapidity  of  contraction,  and  increased  amount  of 
blood  to  be  expelled  at  each  beat,  other  things 
being  equal,  imply  increased  expenditure  of 
force ;  and  the  persistence  of  either  or  both  of 
these  conditions,  therefore,  the  supervention  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 


4.  The  above  discussion  relates  especially  td 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
But,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  applies  with  equal 
force  to  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  other 
sections  of  the  heart.  Thus,  in  mitral  valve 
disease,  the  left  auricle  undergoes  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation — the  dilatation  preponderawng 
in  regurgitant  disease  of  the  valve,  the  hyper- 
trophy preponderating  in  obstructive  disease. 

5.  In  pulmonic  valve  disease  the  right  ven- 
tricle becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated— the 
dilatation  being  greatest  where  there  is  pulmo- 
nic regurgitation,  the  hypertrophy  being  greatest 
where  the  disease  is  obstructive.  '" 

6.  In  tricuspid  valve  disease  the  right  auricle 
suffers,  becoming  chiefly  dilated  in  the  presence 
of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  chiefly  hypertrophied 
when  there  is  obstruction.  And  thus,  also,  just 
as  when  the  systemic  circulation  is  impeded  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  suffers,  so  when  the  pul- 
monic circulation  is  obstructed;  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  undergoes  enlargement. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation seem  to  result  concurrently ;  but  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  condition  preponderates, 
depends  partly  on  the  particular  nature  of  the 
caiise  to  which  the  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
are  due,  partly  on  the  inherent  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  cardiac  walls.  In  all  cases,  too,  the 
other  cavities  of  the  heart,  besides  that  primarily 
and  directly  implicated,  suffer  according  to  their 
position  from  the  effects  of  the  greater  or  less 
work  which  sooner  or  later  is  cast  upon  them. 

The  temporary  dilatation  which  is  described 
as  occurring  in  acute  febrile  disorders,  such  as 
typhus,  is  due  mainly  to  enfeeblement  of  the 
cardiac  walls. 

Anatomical  Chahactees. — ^In  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  the  cardiac  walls  may  he  either  thin- 
ner or  thicker  than  natural,  or  may  retain  their 
normal  thickness.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether,  excepting  in  the-  case  of  partial  dilata- 
tion or  aneurism,  dilatation-  ever  takes  place 
independently  of  hypertrophy;  for  even  as  re- 
gards the  auricles,  where  dilamtion  with  atten- 
uation is  chiefly  observed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe-that  the  attenuation  is  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  extension  which  accompanies  it, 
and  consequently  that  the  total  bulk  of  muscular 
tissue  is  increased.  When  dilatation  is  asso- 
ciated -with  no  apparent  change  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  hypertrophy  is  of  course  present. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  determine  on  post-mortem 
examination  the  true  relation  between  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cardiac  walls  and  the  capacity  of 
the  cardiac  cavities.  Por  their  apparent  rela^ 
tion  is  largely  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
cavities  at  the  moment  of  death,  as  to  systole 
or  diastole ;  and  on  the  state  of  the  heart  as  to 
cadaveric  changes  at  the  time  of  post-mortem 
examination. 

The  form  which  the  heart  assumes  in  dila- 
tation is  the  same  as  that  which  it  assumes 
in  hypertrophy,  and  indeed  as  the  two  con- 
ditions are  probably  always  associated,  it  is 
needless  to  endeavour  to  establish  any  distinc- 
tion between  them  in  this  respect.  If  the  dila- 
tation be  general,  the  form  of  the  heart  remains 
unchanged,  but  its  size  is  uniformly  augmented. 
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If  the  left  Tentride  be  mainly  affected,  the  heart 
appears  not  cmly  enlarged  but  elongated,  the 
left  ventricle  taking  more  than  its  due  share  in 
the  formation  of  the  cardiac  apex.  If  the  right 
ventricle  be  specially  implicated,  tlie  heart  be- 
comes enlarged  in  its  transverse  diameter;  it  is 
more  rounded  in  its  contour  as  seen  from  the 
front  than  it  should  be ;  and  its  apex  is  obtuse,, 
and  either  bifid,  from  the  fact  that  the  apices 
of  boS  ventricles  take  an  equal  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  cardiac  apes,  or  formed  wholly 
by  the  right  ventricle.  If  the  auricles  be  dilated, 
they  constitute  large  masses  on  both  sides  of  the 
root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

The  walls  of  the  dilated  heart  vary  not  only 
in  thickness  but  also  in  quality.  Thus  they  may 
be pretematurally  firm  or  protematur^Uy  soft; 
they  may  be  healthy  in  structure,  or  may  pre- 
sent more  oi;  less  degenerative  change. 

CossaaDBKCES  or  Dilatation. — Dilatation  of 
the  ventricles,  especially  if  it  be  considerable,  is 
apt  to  disarrange  the  mechanism  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.  It  was  shown  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  King  that  even  in  mere 
temporary  distension  of  the  right  ventricle  a 
Knd  of  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
took  place,  in  consequence  of  which  regurgitation 
of  blood  was  permitted  from  the  ventricle  into 
the  auricle.  And  since  his  time  it  has  been 
dearly  demonstrated,  both  by  clinical  and  by  post- 
mortem evidence,  that  established  dilatation  of 
the  right  or  left  ventricle  is  liable  to  be  attended 
with  persistent  regurgitation  of  blood  through 
the  corresponding  auriculo-ventricular  orifice. 
The  defaulting  valve  under  these  circumstances 
has  a  natural  aspect;  but  careful  examination 
shows  eitherthat  uie  orifice  has  undergone  dilata- 
tion in  company  with  the  ventricle — the  valve 
itself  presenting  no  corresponding  increase, 
or  that  there  is  a  want  of  relation  between  the 
size  cf  the  mua'culi  papillares  and  chordce  ten- 
dines  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
ventricle  on  the  other,  which  interferes  with  the 
due  doBure  of  the  valve. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  regurgitation  becomes 
established,  the  usual  consequences  of  regurgita- 
tion will  presently  ensue ;  namely,  in  connection 
with  afTection  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle,  and  sub- 
sequently congestion  of  the  lungs  and  pulmonary 
apoplexy;  and  in  connection  with  Section  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  auricle,  fulness  of  the  syfitemic 
veins,  anasarca,  nutmeg  liver,  and  congested,  in- 
durated kidneys.  It  is  also  obvious  that,  even  if  no 
regurgitant  condition  be  developed,  dilatation  of 
heart,  which  implies  feebleness  of  heart  and  im- 
perfect circulation,  must  ultimately  induce  the 
ordinary  remote  consequences  of  heart-disease. 
A.  further  consequence  of  dilatation  and  other 
cardiac  affections  attended  with  feeble  circula- 
tion is  the  formation  of  thrombi  during  life, 
both  in  the  heart  itself,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
vascular  system.  Mr.  Wilkinson  King  has  de- 
monstrated that  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  may 
cause  compression  of  the  left  bronchus. 

Stiiptoms. — Since  dilatation  of  the  heart  rartly 
if  ever  exists  alone,  but  is  associated  with  hypei- 
trophjr,  valT6-disease,  degenerations,  and  other 
conditions,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
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definite  statement  with  regard  to  the  signs  afid 
symptoms  by  which  its  presence  may  be  recog- 
nised. Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  dilatation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  heart- 
disease,  clinically  considered ;  and  that  its  super- 
vention materially  affects  the  pintient's  condition, 
flmd  prospect  of  life.  Dilatation  implies  weakness, 
and  as  a  rule  over-distension  of  the  implicated 
cavities  with  blood,  which  probably  never  becomes 
wholly  expelled. 

The  physical  signs  of  dilatation  are  necessarily 
in  many  respects  the  same  as  those  of  hyper- 
trophy. The  prsecordial  dulness  is  increased  in 
area — the  extent  and  form  of  this  area,  and  the 
situation  of  the  apex-beat,  being  determined  ^y 
the  general  size .  of  the  heart,  and  the  relative 
dimensions  of  its  component  parts.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  dilatation  preponderates  over 
hypertrophy,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  becomes 
weak,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  ditfused.  In 
extreme  dilatation,  as  in  extreme  weakness  from 
other  causes,  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  espe- 
cially the  first  sound,  are  enfeebled.  And  it 
may  be  asserted  that  generally  the  tendency  of 
dilatation  is  to  shorten  the  first  sound,  and  to  give 
it  the  characters  of  the  second  sound.  It  has 
nevertheless  been  observed  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  in  the  concurrence  of  hyperuophy  and 
dilatation  that  the  cardiac  sounds  are  apt  to  attain 
their  greatest  intensity.  The  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action  is  generally  attended  before  long  by 
moreorless  irregularity;  and  even  in  the  absence 
of  valve-disease,  a  mitral  or  tricuspid  systolic 
murmur,  implying  regurgitation,  is  apt  to  be 
established. 

The  symptoms  of  dilatation  are  to  a  large 
extent  those  of  cardiac  obstruction,  and  more 
especially  of  mitral  disease.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  weight,  oppression  or  uneasiness  in  the 
cardiac  region,  with  probably  a  sense  of  flutter- 
ing there,  and  of  a  tendency  to  sighing  respira- 
tion. He.  becomes  short-breathed,  and  may 
have  extreme  dyspncea.  His  face  is  apt  to  be- 
come livid ;  his  surface  pale  or  ghastly ;  his  ex- 
tremities cold  and  blue ;  and  his  pulse  weak 
and  irregular.  Dilatation  of  the  systemic  veins 
arises  sooner  or  later ;  and  subsequently  general 
anasarca,  pulsation  of  the  veins  in  the  neck, 
epigastric  pulsation,  and  pulsation  of  the  liver, 
together  with  the  other  usual  consequences  of 
heart-disease.  The  chief  of  these  are — conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  with  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
cough,  and  expectoration  of  blood  ;  congestion, 
enlargement,  and  tenderness  of  the  liver,  with 
jaundice;  and  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  at- 
tended with  the  discharge  of  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  heavy  urine,  containing  albumen  and 
possibly  blood.  Other  symptoms  referable  to 
the  nervous  and  digestive  organs,  which  need 
not  be  enumerated,  are  also  liable  to  supervene. 
The  symptoms  will  vary,  of  course,  accord  ingas 
the  left  or  the  right  ventricle  is  mainly  affected. 
:  In  the  former  case  we  are  liable  to  have  at  first 
irregularity  and  feebleness  of  pulse  with  tendency 
to  faint ;  then  pulmonary  complications ;  and  at  a 
later  period,  symptoms  referable  to  the  systemic 
venous  circulation.  The  latter  case  is"  one  of 
considerable  interest ;  because  in  a  large  number 
of  instances  it  is,  in  its  most  marked  form,  a 
consequence  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  op  of 
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other  analogous  conditions,  and  moreover  is  apt 
to  come  on  very  rapidly.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  necessarily  much  dyspnoea,  but 
the  systemic  venous  and  capillary  systems  speed- 
ily become  over-loaded ;  extreme  cyanosis  often 
develops  rapidly ;  and,  before  long,  all  the  other 
symptoms  referable  to  disease  of  the  right 
side  cf  the  heart  become  established:  namely, 
pulsation  of  the  veins  in  the  neck,  epigastric 
pulsation,  pulsation  of  the  liver,  general  anasarca, 
frith  perhaps  petechial  extravasations,  jaundice 
from  nutmeg  liver,  and  albuminuria  from  conges- 
tion of  the  kidneys. 

Pkoonosis. — There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
degree  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  the  right  ventricle,  may  arise,  either  from 
over-exertion,  or  from  functional  disturbances, 
and  in  connection  with  pulmonary  disorders. 
But  such  dilatation  is  for  Sie  most  part  tempor- 
ary or  remediable ;  and  only  by  continuance  of 
its  cause  becomes  established  and  a  matter 
of  serious  importance.  In  the  same  way  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  dilatation  which  comes  on  in 
the  course  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  or  of  other  organic  diseases  which  influ- 
ence the  action  of  the  heart,  is  remediable  within 
certain  limits  by  due  attention  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  arises.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain 
that  the  presence  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  in 
connection  with  other  diseases,  more  especially 
those  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  kidneys,  is  a  grave 
source  of  danger;  and  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  of  fatal  omen,  aggravating  the 
patient's  cardiac  symptoms,  and  hastening  his 
death. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart  merges  in  that  of  the  other  cardiac 
conditions  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  in 
that  of  other  diseases  in  the  course  of  which  it 
may  have  supervened.  It  may  be  stated,  gener- 
ally, however,  that  the  treatment  is  that  of 
cardiac  debility,  and  of  distension  of  the  heart 
with  blood. 

The  chief  indications,  therefore,  are  rest  of 
mind  and  body ;  avoidance  of  exposure  to  ccid 
and  wet ;  the  exhibition  of  ample  nutritious  and 
readily  digestible  food;  due  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin ;  and 
the  employment  of  medicines  likely  to  regulate 
and  strengthen  the  action  cf  the  heart.  Por 
the  last  purpose  digitalis  in  small  doses  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  value. 
And  it  is  in  most  cases  desirable  to  combine  the 
digitalis  with  iron,  or  some  vegetable  tonic. 
Ammonia  and  other  difiiisible  stimulants  are 
often  caUed  for,  and  are  of  great  service.  In 
cases  where  there  is  much  lividity,  and  evidence 
of  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  removal  of  blood  by  venesection  may  be 
of  use. 

When  the  dilatation  is  due  to  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, this  of  course  requires  primary  and  especial 
treatment.  J.  S.  Bkistowb. 

HEAHT,  Displacements  of. — Besides  the 
displacements  of  the  heart  that  occur  as  the  re- 
sult of 'disease,  there  are  certain  changes  of 
position  which  this  organ  undergoes  in  health. 
The  most  important  of  these  physiological  dis- 
placements of  the  heart  are— first,  its  vertical 
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movements  in  respbation;  and,  secondly,  the 
alterations  in  its  situation  corresponding  with 
changes  in  the  bodily  posture.  The  present 
article,  however,  will  deal  only  with  the  former 
class,  or  abnormal  displacements  of  the  heart. 

.(Etioloqt. — The  heart  may  be  congenitally 
displaced— a  condition  which  is  described  under 
the  head  of  Heaet,  Congenital  Misplacement 
of.  These  cases  being  excepted,  the  causes  of 
displacement  of  the  heart  may  be  arranged  in 
two  classes — namely,  (1)  conditions  that  exert 
pressure ;  and  (2)  conditions  that  exercise  trac- 
tion upon  the  heaTt. 

(1)  The  heart  is  pressed  or  pushed  out  of 
position  by  efiusions  of  fluid — mflammatory, 
serous,  or  bloody — into  either  pleural  cavity; 
by  pneumothorax  of  either  side ;  by  intratho- 
racic tumours— whether  mediastinal  (including 
aneurism  and  abscess),  pulmonary;  or  parietal; 
by  hypertrophons  emphysema,  or  other  causes  of 
enlargement  of  the  lungs ;  by  extensive  pneu- 
monic consolidation  ;  or  by  abundant  pericardial 
effusion  of  any  kind.  Certain  conditions  of  the 
abdominal  contents  produce  a  similar  efiect, 
for  example — ^gaseous  distension  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines ;  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
other  solid  organs ;  abdominal  tumours  of  all 
kinds ;  the  pregnant  uterus ;  and  ascites,  when 
considerable.  Hernia  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  abscesses  connected 
with  the  diaphragm,  also  cause  displacement  of 
the  heart. 

(2)  The  heart  suffers  traction,  or  is  drawn  out 
of  position  during  absorption  of  pleuritic  efiiiaion 
with  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lung,  on  either 
side ;  by  the  contraction  of  pleuro-peiicardial 
adhesions,  of  pulmonary  cirrhosis,  or  of  cavities 
in  phthisis;  in  collapse  of  either  lung  from 
pressure  on  the  main  bronchus ;  and  in  some 
forms  of  deformity  of  the  chest  from  curvature 
of  the  spine. 

Mechanism  of  Displacement. — The  causes 
just  enumerated  constitute  in  each  instance 
what  may  be  called  the  displaeirtg  force.  When 
this  force  belongs  to  the  first  or  pressure  class, 
it  acts  against  the  surface  of  the  pericardium 
and  heart  that  is  opposed  to  it,  and  presses  or 
pushes  it,  a  tergo,  away  from  its  own  seat,  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance.  Thus  the  heart  is, 
speaking  broadly,  pushed  towards  the  left  by 
effusion  into  the  right  pleural  cavity ;  towards 
the  right  by  similar  disease  on  the  left  side ; 
downwards  by  tumours  in  the  region  of  the 
base ;  and  upwards  by  gaseous  distension  of  the 
stomach. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  displacing  force 
is  of  the  nature  of  traeiion,  the  heart  is  drawn 
a  fronte,  that  is,  towards  the  seat  of  the  force. 
Thus,  when  a  cavity  in  a-  phthisical  lung  is  con- 
tracting, the  pericardium  and  heart,  as  well  as 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  are  displaced  towards  the 
healing  area.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  this  class  of  cases,  actual  traction,  in 
the  strict  sense,  is  rare,  and  that  the  displacing 
force  is,  in  reality,  the  atmospheric  pressure; 
the  heart  and  the  other  organs  being  'sucked' 
towards  the  potential  vacuum,  in  the  same  way 
as  water  is  '  drawn '  into  a  syringe.  Still,  in 
a  very  small  number  of  cases,  the  pericardium 
does  actually  become  involved  in  a  healing  pro- 


ceB3  in  th(>  lungs ;  and  it  and  the  heart  are 
dragged  towards  the  cicatrix. 

Besides  the  displacing  force,  there  are  at 
work  in  dislocation  of  the  heart  certain  other 
agencies,  which  contribnte  to  the  result,  whether 
their  effect  be  to  increase  or  to  diminish  that  of 
the  chief  cause.  .„    ,    . 

a.  The  weight  of  the  heart  manifestly  favours 
displacement  in  different  directions,  according 
to  the  posture.  Thus,  in  the  erect  posture,  it 
favours  downward,  and  limits  upward  displace- 
ment. However,  the  weight  of  the  heart  iacom- 
paratively  insignificant,  and  may  he  f  raotically 


i.  The  resistance,  positive  or  negative,  of 
neighbouring  parts  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  heart  when  disturbed  from  its  position  will 
move  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  Thus 
it  cannot  be  displaced  to  any  extent  either  for- 
wards or  backwards ;  but  is  moved  with  com- 
parative ease  towards  either  pleural  cavity.  The 
resistance  inferiorly  is  greater  under  the  right 
half  of  the  diaphragm  than  under  the  left.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  resistance  around  may  be- 
come negative ;  for  example,  in  left  pleural 
effusion  the  corresponding  half  of  the  diaphragm 
is  pushed  downwards,  and  the  accompanying 
downward  displacement  of  the  cardiac  apex  is 
thus  increased. 

c.  The  heart  is  attached  at  its  root;  and, 
speaking  broadly,  this  is  a  fixed  point,  at  the 
right  and  upper  extremity  of  the  long  cardiac 
axis.  This  attachment  will  limit  and  otherwise 
modify  displacements  of  the  heart  in  all  direc- 
tions, especially  downwards.  Bound  this  point 
as  a  centre,  and  with  the  long  axis  as  the  radius, 
the  apex  of  the  heart  will  describe  an  arc  of 
a  circle,  cutting  the  surface  of  the  chest  in 
the  left  axilla,  the  left  submammary  region,  the 
epigastrium,  the  right  submammary  region,  and 
the  right  axilla. 

d.  The  tendency  that  the  heart  has  to  rotate 
or  roll  on  one  or  other  of  its  axes  is  also  affected 
by  its  attachment  at  the  root.  If  the  heart  lay 
free  in  the  .pericardial  cavity,  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  si)ch  rotation  under  the  influence  of 

,  l)res8U5:5r/tJr  of  traction.-  The  base  being  fixed, 
TOti-M^a.  is  greatly  limited,  and  does  not  occur 
to  any  extent  except  around  the  longitudinal 
axis;  the  left  ventride,  for  example, being  rotated 
more  forwards  or  more  backwards,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Eotation  round  the  transverse-hori- 
zontal and  the  antero-posterior-horizontal  axes 
is  very  limited. 

Anatomical  Chabaotees  and  Effects. — ^The 
only  essential  change  that  the  heart  is  found  to 
have  undei^gone  in  displacement  is  an  alteration 
of  its  relations  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
softer  parts  of  the  cardiac  wall,  however,  such 
as  the  auricleSj  are  sometimes  compressed  to  a 
moderate  degree.  The  pericardium  is  partly 
dislocated  and  partly  stretched.  The  great  ves- 
sels at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  may  be  elongated,  shortened,  twisted, 
or  bent,  according  to  the  particular  form  of 
displacement;  and  the  circulation  within  them 
impeded.  The  neighbouring  organs  are  variously 
displaced  and  compressed.  One  of  the  effects 
often  seen  after  displacement  is  permanent 
axation  of  the  pericardium  and  heart  in  their 
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new  position,  for  example,  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  original  cause. 

The  effects  of  displacement  of  the  heart  upon 
its  functions  differ  greatly  in  the  two  classes  of 
dislocation  to  which  we  have  referred : — 

In  displacement  duo  to  pressure,  the  heart  is 
compressed  between  the  displacing  force  and 
the  resistance  in  other  directions,  and  the  dis- 
location is  generally  rapid.  Fortunately,  in  most 
cases  of  such  displacement  the  resistance  is 
slight ;  and  the  heart,  if  healthy,  suffers  little 
or  no  real  compression  of  its  substance  or  cavi- 
ties between  the  two  forces,  the  mobile  and 
compressible  lung  especially  yielding  before  it. 
But  if  the  heart  be  diseased — and  especially  if 
its  walls  be  weak,  degenerated,  or  dilated — 
moderate  compression  may  cause  embarrassment 
of  the  cardiac  action  and  even  fatal  paralysis; 
and  the  rapidity  or  even  suddenness  with  which 
displacement  generally  occurs  when  due  to  pres- 
sure— for  example,  in  pneumothorax,  is  another 
and  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  this  embar- 
rassment. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  heart  is  drawn 
out  of  its  normal  situation  towards  a  phthisical 
cavity,  or  towards  either  pleural  cavity  from 
which  an  inflammatory  effusion  is  being  absorbed, 
the  displacement  occurs,  not  because  there  is  want 
of  space,  but  because  there  is  excess  of  space 
within  the  thorax.  The  process  is  also  very 
gradual.  The  effects,  therefore,  upon  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  heart  may  be  said  to  be 
few,  though  the  unusual  pulsation  may  be  a  source 
of  inconvenience,  and  even  of  anxiety  to  the 
patient.  In  very  rare  cases,  the  heart  and  peri- 
cardium when  thus  displaced,  may  be  involved 
in  the  fibrotic  process  going  on  in  the  lung  or 
pleura,  and  the  adhesions  thus  established  may 
ultimately  interfere  with  the  cardiac  action. 

Symptoms. — In  displacement  of  the  heart, 
special  symptom's  are  frequently  slight  or  alto- 
gether wanting;  or  they  are  inseparable  from 
the  symptoms  of  the  original  cause.  This  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  invariably  the  case  when 
the  displacement  is  due  to  gradual  traction,  as 
in  phthisis.  In  the  pressure  class  of  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  frequently  developed,  and 
that  rapidly  or  suddenly,  symptoms  due  to.  com 
pression  of  the  heart,  such  as  a  sense  of  dis- 
tress, stifling,  and  pain  over  the  pr-oecordium  or  at 
the  epigastrium,  or  even  true  angina;  dyspnoea, 
perhaps  amounting  to  orthopaoea;  palpitation; 
blueness  of  the  surface ;  and  irregularity  and 
feebleness  of  the  pulse.  When  the  displacement 
is  due  to  upward  pressure  from  gaseous  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  above 
symptoms  may  be  associated  with  -  flatulence  or 
'  spasms,'  and  are  relieved  by  the  erect  posture, 
eructation,  vomiting,  and  the  administration  of 
carminative  and  absorbent  remedies.  If  this 
condition  be  not  removed  within  a  short  time, 
it  may  become  aggravated,  pass  into  a  state  oi 
collapse,  and  end  in  death. 

Vabieties  and  Phtsioai,  Signs.  —  The  va 
rieties  of  cardiac  displacement,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  dislocation  occurs,  may, 
for  clinical  purposes,  be  said  to  be  as  follows : — 
towards  the  left,  towards  the  riffht,  dovbnwardi, 
upwards,  backwards,  and  forwards.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  this  is  only  a  brood 
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general  classification,  and  that  the  heart  is  very 
rarely  displaced  in  an  absolutely  horizontal,  or 
in  an  absolutely  vertical  plane.  The  exact  direc- 
tion taken  in  each  variety  will  now  be  described, 
as  well  as  its  special  causes,  and  the  physical 
signs  by  which  it  may  be  recognised. 

1.  Displacement  towards  the  Left. — This, 
the  most  common  variety  of  marked  cardiac  dis- 
location, is  most  frequently  caused  by  contraction 
of  the  left  lung  from  any  of  the  conditions  already 
enumerated,  and  effusions  into  the  right  pleural 
cavity.  Bight  pneumothorax,  and  tumours  con- 
nected with  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  with  the 
niediastinum,  or  with  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
are  less  common  conditions  that  lead  to  the  same 
result.  The  distance  towards  the  left  to  which 
the  heart  is  dislocated  varies,  the  extreme  limit 
being  probably  the  vertical  axillary  line.  During 
its  progress  towards  the  left,  the  heart  is  rota- 
ted around  its  longitudinal  axis,  so  that  the 
right  ventricle  is  more  exposed  anteriorly ;  and 
the  apex  is  moved,  at  first  somewhat  downwards, 
and  afterwards  upwards. 

The  visible  and  palpable  impulse  is  found  to 
the  left  of  its  normal  situation,  and  either  lower 
or  higher  than  it,  or  on  the  same  level  with  it, 
according  to  the  degree  of  displacement.  In 
some  cases  due  to  contraction  of  the  left  lung, 
the  impulse  may  be  found  in  any  one  or  in 
all  of  the  left  intercostal  spaces  from  the  base 
to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  of  different  rhythm 
in  the  different  spaces.  If  the  displaced  heart 
be  the  seat  Of  valvular  disease,  thrill  may 
be  felt  in  an  unusual  situation,  for  example, 
in  the  left  axilla.  The  area  of  percussion- 
dulness  is  altered  in  outline,  being  invaded  on  the 
right  side  either  by  the  dulness  due  to  effiision 
there,  or  by  resonance  due  to  pneumothorax  or  to 
encroachment  of  the  right  lung-border;  whilst  it 
is  either  transposed  towards  the  left  axilla,  or 
blended  with  unnatural  dulness  over  the  left 
lung.  The  cardiac  sounds  are  reduced  in  loudness 
over  the  normal  praecordium,  whilst  they  are  un- 
naturally loud  towards  the  left  axilla  and  up  the 
left  front.  Structural  murmurs  if  present  are 
similarly  transposed,  as  regards  the  seat  of  their 
greatest  intensity  and  the  lines  of  their  convexion. 
A  systolic  murmur  may  be  developed  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  from  distortion  of  the  great 
vessels. 

2.  Diaplacement  towards  the  Bight. — 
This  form'  of  dislocation  of  the  heart  is  the  re- 
sult of  effusion  into  the  left  pleural  cavity ;  of 
contracting  processes  connected  with  the  right 
lung  or  pleura;  of  left  pneumothorax ;  and  of 
tumours  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  or  in  the 
mediastinum.  The  heart  may  be  displaced  to- 
wards the  right  side  until  the  impulse  is  found 
in  the  axillary  region.  During  its  lateral  move- 
ment, the  heart  is  rotated  on  its  longitudinal  axis 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  left  ventricle  is  more 
exposed;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  apex  is  iirst 
depressed  towards  the  epigastrium,  and  after- 
wards raised  towards  the  right  axilla,  as  the  dis- 
placement increases. 

The  physical  signs  correspond  closely  with 
those  enumerated  under  left  displacement — ^the 
two  sides  being,  of  course,  exactly  reversed.  The 
cardiac  impulse  is  most  frequently  transferred 
to  the  epigastrium  and  the  region  between  that 


and  the  right  nipple.  A  new  area  of  pulsation  ii 
sometitnes  developed  in  the  second  and  thiid 
right  interspaces,  close  to  the  sternum,  and  indi- 
cates  the  displaced  position  of  the  right  auricle 
if  prsesystolic,  or  of  the  aorta,  if  systolic  and 
followed  by  palpable  shock  in  diastole.  The 
description  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena  as 
ipfegards  both  sounds  and  murmurs,  does  not'  rj. 
quire  to  be  repeated. 

3.  Displacement  Downwards, — ^This  ig  an 
exceedingly  common  form  of  cardiac  displace- 
ment, though  seldom  extreme  in  degree,  I(  jg 
the  constant  result  of  hypertrophous  emphysema 
of  the  lungs ;  and  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
downward  pressure  of  tumours  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  such  as  aneurism,  and  by  collapse  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  Displacement  of  the 
heart  downwards  is  limited  by  the  diaphragm 
and  by  the  attachment  of  the  pericardium  and 
great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  heart.  At  the 
same  time  the  apex  may  either  move  somewhat 
towards  the  left  in  its  descent  if  the  doiniTai'd 
pressure  be  uniform,  as  in  emphysema;  or  it 
may  ascend  somewhat  towards  the  left  if  the 
pressure  be  exerted  chiefly  upon  the  base, 

The  ordinary  cardiac  impulse  is  generally  quite' 
imperceptible  in  this  form  of  displacement,  on 
account  of  enlargement  of  the  lungs;  or  it  is 
greatly  weakened,  and  situated  in  the  sixth 
left  space,  or  lower,  to  the  left  of  its  normal 
position.  A  new  area  of  systolio  pulsation  is 
perceptible  in  the  epigastrium,  generally  well 
marked,  and  connected  with  the  right  ventricle. 
The  prSBCordial  dulness  is  usually  completely 
replaced  by  pulmonary  resonance;  or,  more 
rarely,  confused  by  the  dulness  of  some  form  of 
mediastinal  tumour.  The  cardiac  sounds  are 
feeble,  or  absent,  over  their  usual  seat ;  and  are 
heard,  instead,  over  the  epigastric  triangle  and 
the  lower  left  cartilages.  -        . ,    -  ' 

4.  Displacement  TTpwords. — The  many  ab- 
dominal causes  of  this  form  have  been  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  due  %)' 
compression  of  the  heart  which  characterise'  it 
when  so  produced.  The  heart,«as  a  whole,  is 
moved  upwards  in  the  chest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  apex  passes  more  or  less  tow^t^^' 
left,  and  the  right  ventricle  may  become  s^s- 
what  more  exposed  anteriorly.  ^ 

The  cardiac  impulse  is  elevated  until  it  is 
found  on  the  nipple-level,  or  even  higher;  or  it 
is  lost,  along  with  the  area  of  percussion-dnl- 
ness,  behind  the  inferior  border  of  the  left  lung. 
The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  transposed  upwards 
and  weakened.  The  displacement  of  the  cardiac 
apex  towards  the  left  axilla  in  pericardial  effii- 
sion is  described  elsewhere.  See  Peeicaedum, 
Diseases  of. 

5.  Displacement  Backwards. — This  variety 
of  displacement  of  the  heart  is  very  uncommon; 
and  when  it  does  occur,  is  generally  referable 
either  to  abundant  pericariSal  effiision,  or  to 
backward  curvature  of  the  spine. (kyphosis)  in 
the  dorsal  region.  A  certain  amount  of  back- 
ward displacement  is,  however,  not  so  rare  in 
extensive  excavation  of  the  left  lung,  in  assoda- 
tion  with  other  forms  of  dislocation.  The  base 
of  the  heart  is  then  the  part  most  transposed 
into  the  left  paraspinal  groove,  and  the  apex  u 
tilted  somewhat  forwards  as  well  as  elevated. 
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The  physical  signs  of  back-ward  displacement 
are  those  of  the  cause  of  the  malposition  rather 
than  any  that  can  be  referred  to  the  condition 
itself., 

6.  Displacement  Forwards. — Displacement 
forwards  ia  also  very  rare,  although  it  is  fre- 
quently simulated  by  bulging  of  the  praecordium 
in  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The  chief  cause  of 
it  is  the  presence  of  a  tumour  in  the  medias- 
tinum— especially  aneurism  of  the  descending 
aorta,  or  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands. 
The  amount  of  actual  transposition  is  neces- 
sarily exceedingly  small,  the  anterior  border  of 
the  lungs  being  compressed  or  pushed  aside,  but 
the  further  progress  of  the  heart  forwards  being 
arrested  by  tlie  anterior  wall  of  the  chest. 

The  physical  signs  are,  therefore— increase  of 
the  area  and  strength  of  pulsation  and  of  pei> 
cussion-dulness  over  the  praecordium ;  bulging  of 
the  same  in  young  subjects ;  and  increased  loud- 
ness of  the  cardiac  sounds  in  that  situation. 

7.  Complex  Di^Iacements,— Ithas  alrea/dy 
been  indicated  that  displacements,  of  the  heart, 
strictly  spealsing,  occur  almost  without  excep- 
tion in  more  than  one  of  the  directions  described; 
and  they  may  all,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  gene- 
rally more  or  less  complex.  Dislocation  at  once 
upwards  and  towards  either  side  is  especially 
common,  as  the  result  of  contracting  processes 
in  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

DuGNOSis. — After  the  full  account  that  has 
been  given  of  the  sereral  forms  of  displacement 
of  the  heart,  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  diagnosing  them  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  the  conditions  which  simulate  them.  These 
must  be  carefully  remembered.  The.  chief  of 
these  are: — (1)  physiological  displacements, 
already  referred  to;  (2)  cardiac  enlargement, 
especially  when  attended  with  bulging  of  the 
praecordium ;  (3)  pulsating  tumours  of  the  chest 
audi,!  abdomen,  particularly  aneurism  of  the 
aorta;  (4)  adhesion  of  the  pericardium;  and:(o) 
atrophy  of  the  lungs  from  any  cause. 

Tbbatmhnt. — The  rational  treatment  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart  would  be  to  remove  its 
cause ;  but  when  the  cause  is  of  the  nature  of 
traction,  itffe'atment  is  very  rarely  called  for,  even 
ifitwffre  possible.  In  displacement  due  to  pres- 
sure, on  the  contrary,  treatment  is  often  urgently 
indicated,  perfectly  practicable,  and  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  unpleasant  sensation  of  pulsation 
complained  of  in  some  instances  of  displace- 
ment—for example,  in  phthisis — is  frequently 
relieved  by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cian that  the  palpitation  is  of  no  import ;  and  by 
the  ffipplication  of  a  simple  plaster,  containing  iron, 
belladonna,  or  opium.     J.  Mitcheh  Bbuce. 

HEABT,  Embolism  of.  ^cHeaet, Throm- 
bosis of. 

HEART,  Patty  Degeneration  of.— Stnon.  : 
^i.Diffiniresaencegmisseuse  dil  Caw;  Ger.  Fettige 
Metaitwrphose  des  Hergens. 

Definition-.— The  process  by  which  the  mns- 
cular  fibres  of  the  heart  are  converted  into  a  grar 
nular  fatty  matter.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
express  the  state  of  the  heart  in  which  this 
change  has  been  accomplished. 

-ffimoioGY  AND  Patholooy. — ^The  process  by 
which  the  protein  elements  of  animal  bodies,  in- 
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eluding  muscular  fibre,  are  converted,  into  gra- 
nular fatty  matter,  as  wsU  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  tjiis  change  occurs,  have  been  al- 
ready so  fully  disQUSsed  under  the  head  of  Fatty 
DBGENEiiATioK,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
what  will  be  found  there.  It  -will  suffice  to  say 
here,  that  wheu  the  process  of  nutrition  is  inter- 
fered with  in  the  tissue  of  the  heart,  this  change 
takes  place,  and  is  best  illustrated  in  the  local  ot- 
limited  form  of  disease,  which  occurs  when  the 
coronary  circulation  is  obstructed.  This  is  seen 
in  cases  of  thickening  or  calcification  of  one  of  the 
trunks,  or  of  the,  branches  of  these  vessels,  and 
is  more  marked  by.  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
coronary  arteries  do  not  freely  communicate 
with  each  other.  The  fatty  change  is  found  to 
occur  in  the  more  diffused  or  general  form  in 
those  diseases  in  which  the  vital  powers  are 
lowered,  as  in  certain  forms  of  chronic  cacheotio 
disease,  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  or  after 
loss  of  blood.  In  certain  other  conditions,  such 
as  acute  specific  fevers,  the  tissue  of  the  heart 
becomes  softened,  and  under  the  microscope 
presents  a  granular  appearance,  which  is  be- 
lieved by  some  pathologists  to  be  an  incipient 
stage  of  fatty  degeneration.  "We  might  also  refer 
to  the  more  or  less  difRised  form  of  fatty  de- 
generation which  takes  place  in  cases  of  enlarged 
heart,  the  result,  not,  as  Bokitansky  supposed, 
of  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  functions,  but  of 
the  fact  that  these  enlarged  hearts  require  a 
larger  supply  of  the  materials.for  nutrition  than 
can  be  furnished  to  them;  by  the  coronary  arte- 
ries, which  in  such,  cases  are  frequently  them- 
selves diseased,  both  at  their  origin  and  iu 
their  coui'se.  Lastly,  fatty  degeneration  of  tho 
heart  is  found  to  occur  after  delivery  in  soma 
instances,  in  which  the  organ  had  become  en- 
larged during  pregnancy. 

Certain  other  circumstances  connected  with  the; 
origin  of  the  disease  require  to  be  mentioned 
here.  In  reference  to  sex,  the  disease  is  more 
frequent  in  males,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
two  to  one.  With  respect  to  age,  in  his  original- 
memoir  on  this  subject,  the  writer  found  that 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  cases  observed  were 
over  sixty  years  of  age.  In  the  late  Dr.  Hayden's 
valuable  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  the  pro- 
portion stated  of  cases  under  sixty  years  of  aga 
shows  a  larger  number  of  young  persons  whose 
hearts  have  undergone  this  change  as  a  result  of 
■wasting  disease — a  result  which  is  evidently  due 
to  the  greater  care  with  which  microscopical 
examinations  of  the  heart  have  been  made  iu 
recent  times.  As  regards  social  position,  of 
thirty-three  cases  formerly  noted  by  the  -writer, 
the  subjects  of  the  disease  are  stated  to  have 
belonged  to  the  higher  ranks  in  nine  cases ;  to 
the  middle  class  in  eight  cases ;  and  to  the  lower 
class  in  sixteen  cases.  This  enumeration  con- 
trasts with  the  proportion  in  which  fatty  growth 
appears  on  the  heart ;  seven  of  fifteen  cases 
belonging  to  the  first  class ;  six  to  the  second ; 
and  only  two  to  the  third.  Fatty  degeneration 
and  fatty  gro-wth  on  the  heart  are  thus  seen  to 
occur  under  very  different  conditions.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  result  of  the  accumulation  in  the  blood 
of  the  elements  of  fat ;  the  former  is  the  result 
of  decay  and  disintegration. 
Anatomicai  CHAUACTEBS.-In  fatty  degenera- 
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tion  the  heart  is  found  to  be  enlarged  m  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  recorded  both  by  Dr. 
Hayden  and  the  present  writer.  It  is  not  unfre- 
luently  simply  dilated.  To  find  a  fat  heart  of  an 
average  size,  or  even  occasionally  below  it,  is 
not  a  very  exceptional  occurrence.  The  colour 
of  the  heart's  substance  is  pale,  sometimes  as 
pale  as  'a  dead  leaf,'  but  more  generally  it  is 
of  a  yellowish- brown  or  buff,  or  muddy  pink 
iolonr.  This  discolouration  is  generally  seen  in 
spots  or  patches ;  and  though  the  whole  heart 
may  be  pale,  the  spots  being  still  paler  when 
seen  beneath  the  endocardium,  give  the  tissue 
a  mottled  look.  The  same  appearance  may  be 
seen  beneath  the  pericardium,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart.  With  the  progress  of 
disease  the  spots  run  together,  giving  portions 
of  the  walls  a  uniform  buff-coloured  character, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  organ  retains  its  ordinary 
aspect.  The  consistence  also  varies  from  that 
of  mere  flabbiness  or  softness,  to  such  a  condi- 
tion as  permits  of  the  tissue  being  torn  like 
wet  brown  paper.  The  organ  then  feels  like  a 
piece  of  wet  chamois  leather,  or  a  wet  glove.  In 
other  cases  the  heart  retains  in  appearance 
much  of  its  ordinary  solidity,  but  the  tissue 
breaks  down  on  pressure,  as  does  a  lung  con- 
solidated by  pneumonia.  This  is  a  state  which 
more  frequently  occurs  in  hypertrophied  hearts. 
In  addition  to  these  changes  in  size,  colour,  and 
consistence,  others  have  to  be  noted.  The  fibrous 
character  of  the  heart's  structure,  even  to  the 
naked  eye,  disappears ;  ia  some  cases  the  tissue 
resembles  that  of  a  fatty  or  boiled  liver.  In 
3ther  instances  the  cut  or  torn  surface  has  a 
granular  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  the  lung 
in  an  early  stage  of  grey  hepatization.  These 
different  appearances  may  in  ,a  great  measure  be 
due  to  the  greater  or  less  fluidity  of  the  oily  mat- 
ter present,  as  well  as  to  the  extent  and  degree 
to  which  the  disease  has  advanced.  Further 
varieties  in  appearance  may  be  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood, 
or  of  its  colouring  matter,  in  the  heart's  texture  or 
in  its  cavities,  by  which  the  lining  membrane  may 
in  the  latter  case  be  dyed  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 
Miaroscopioal  characters. — The  microscopical 
characters  of  this  disease  will  be  found  so  fully 
described  under  the  head  Fatty  Degeneration, 
that  it  is  needless  here  to  do  more  than  refer 
the  reader  to  that  article. 
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AU  parts  of  the  heart's  fibres  are  subject  u, 
fetty  degeneration,  but  not  equally  so.  It  is  most 
frequently  found  in  the  left  ventricle ;  next  in 
the  right  ventricle;  then  in  the  right  auricle- 
and  least  frequently  in  the  left  auricle.  It  is 
generally  more  evident  in  the  columnae  carnes 
and  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  muscular  vails 
than  elsewhere. 

Effects. — Of  the  atrueturnl  lesions  occurring 
in  the  heart  when  the  seat  of  fatty  change,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  rupture,  which  was  found 
in  twenty-five  out  of  sixty-eight  cases  of  fatty  or 
softened  heart,  the  histories  of  which  -were  col- 
lected by  the  writer.  Partial  rupture  leading  to 
the  formation  of  what  has  been  called  cardkc 
apoplexy,  is  another  condition  which  has  ieen 
described.  The  clot  in  such  cases,  if  it  lose  its 
colour,  may  produce  an  appearance  like  an  en- 
cysted abscess ;  and  a  consecutive  false  aneniisni 
of  the  walls  of  the  heart  may  be  thus  formed,  as 
well  as  by  simple  yielding  of  a  portion  of  the 
softened  cardiac  wall.  The  involvemeijtisf  the 
columnse  carnese  may  lead  to  imperfect  action  of 
the  valves.  Valvular  disease  itself  is  not  often 
present  in  connection  with  fatty  heart.  Dr. 
Henry  Kennedy,  in  a  recent  interesting  work 
on  this  subject,  points  out  that  the  valves  ate 
affected  only  about  once  in  nine  cases ;  and  he 
further  shows  that,  when  the  valves  are  affected, 
it  is  chiefly  the  aortic  valves  that  are  involved. 

Of  the  effects  of  fatty  degenerationiupon  the 
fimotioiis  of  the  heart,  the  most  prominent  «ie 
those  which  exhibit  the  deficient  powers  of  the 
organ.  Ooma,  preceded  or  not  by  giddine^,  las 
been  described  by  several  writers  in  connection 
vrith  feeble  powers  of  the  circulation.  Dr.  Adams 
of  Dublin  has  mentioned  as  many  as  tventjr 
attadis  in  one  of  his  cases  of  fat  heart;  andthj 
writer  has  noticed  the  occurrence  of  evenmoiefi*- 
quent  seizures.  Syncope — 'cardiac  syncope'— is 
a  term  very  frequently  used  by  the  older  Tfriters; 
and  it  is  a  term  which  may  be  well  applied  to 
the  condition  of  faintness  which  is  frequently 
found  in  connection  with  fiitty  heart.  In  some 
cases  the  feeling  of  syncope  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  sense  of  faintness-r-that  the 
patient  must  fall  if  he  do  not  lay  hol4<if  some- 
thing. In  other  instances  this  symptom  is 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  impending  death; 
and  such  patients  do  frequently  die.  ■  In  the 
cases  collected  by  the  writer,  thirteen  out  of 
thirty-three  died  of  what  he  proposed  to  call 
syncope  lethalis,  or  'fatal  syncope;'  and  it 
would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  now  greatly  to  extend 
the  number  of  cases  that  have  proved  fatal  in 
this  way.  Death  may  result  in  such  cases  from 
cardiac  failure,  as  indicated  by  a  flabby  heart 
containing  blood  in  the  left  ventricle;  or,  where 
there  is  a  less  amount  of  degenerationttby 
irregular  action  or  spasm,  with  emptiness  of  the 
ventricles. 

Pain  is  another  effect.  _  It  may  occur  inde- 
pendently of,  or  be  associated  with  syncope- 
syncope  anginosa.    See  Anqika  PEOTOEiSi      ^ 

The  respiration  is  considerably  affected,  in 
all  cases  of  fatty  degeneration,  either  as  ample 
breathlessness,  especially  on  exertion,  or  in  that 
peculiar  form  which  has  been  called  ChwjM 
Stokes  respiration.  , 
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that  many  eases  occur  in  wliioh  fatty  degenera- 
tion is  found  in  tlie  lieart  after  deatli,  where  its 
presence  during  life  had  not  been  suspected. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  those  examples 
of  exhausting  disease  in  which  the  heart  parti- 
cipates. In  such  oases  the  requirements  of  the 
system  may  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
powers  of  the  heart ;  and  death  may  come  on 
slowly  and  insidiously  without  our  attention 
being  attracted  to  the  state  of  this,  organ.  In  a 
second  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  heart  suffers 
from  some  local  cause,  as,  for  example,  from 
disease  of  the  coronary  arteries,  whilst  the  sys- 
tem generally  maintains  its  powers  more  or  less 
fully,  the  balance  between  the  system  and  the 
heart  is  lost,  and  diagnostic  evidence  of  the 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  central  organ, 
sufficiently  clear  and  pointed,  may  be  traced 
without  difficulty.  Amongst  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  we  then  observe  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  drowsiness  and  coma ; 
faintness  and  syncope;  disordered  respiration; 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  and  disturbed 
pulsation.  For  example,  the  patient  complains 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  being  easily  exhausted, 
particularly  by  mounting  heights;  he  feels,  he 
says,  faint  on  reaching  the  top  of.  the  stairs; 
though  not  giddy,  he  feels  he  must  fall ;  though 
not  breathless  or  fainting,  he  sighs  deeply  and 
seeks  the  air.  Any  unusual  excitement,  a  heated 
tie  a  close  atmosphere,  produces  the  like  effects. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  often  experienced  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  choking  or  fulness  in 
'jhe  chest.  In  the  intervals  the  individual  may 
be  fairly  well. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  attacks  become 
more  frequent  and  severe,  and  often  disturb 
and  distress  the  patient  at  night.  The  temper 
is  observed  to  become  irritable.  The  expression 
of  the  features  frequently  appears  anxious,  and 
the  countenance  sallow.  Copious  perspiration 
from  very  slight  causes,  sometimes  coldness  of 
the  extremities  and  swelling  of  the  ankles, 
appear  amongst  the  incidents  of  the  disease. 
The  pulse  is  gcriferally  affected ;  but  how  must 
no  doubt  de^nd  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
jart  of  tW  heart  affected,  and  on  the  extent  and 
degrtft  of  the  disease.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
intermittence  and  irregularity  are  the  more 
frequent  alterations;  weakness  is  another;  and 
slowness— often  remarkable— is  a  third.  Quick- 
ness of  the  pulse,  more  especially  when  it  in- 
creases with  age,  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  Dr. 
Kennedy  as  a  symptom  deserving  of  attention 
m  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  degeneration.  The 
irregularity  may  be  constant.  The  writer  has 
seen  it  present  during  the  slight  disturbances 
above  described ;  and  he  has  seen  it  disappear 
altogether  when  the  patient  was  in  tolerable 
health,  to  return  as  the  effect  of  any  depress- 
ing cause,  the  more  marked  because  that  cause 
""'rru  J"  too  inefficient  to  affect  a  sound  heart. 
The  breathing  is  always  more  or  less  affected  in 
cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  In  some 
instances  it  is  represented  as  a  sense  of  choking 
or  suffocation;  the  person  feels  as  if  he  were 
breathmg  through  a  sponge.  The  difficulty  in 
some  mstancea  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  re- 
garded; in  others  so  severe  that  the  smallest 
enort,  particularly  in  mounting  ascents,  is  most 
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painful.  A  peculiarity  sometimes  observed  is 
that  the  ascent  of  a  gentle  height  is  distressing, 
while  the  person  can  read  aloud  without  incon- 
venience. A  character  of  the  respiration  first 
described  by  Dr.  Cheyne  of  Dublin,  and  after- 
words by  Dr.  Stokes,  is  by  some  regarded  as 
diagnostic  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Stokes :  '  A  form  of 
respiratory  distress  peculiar  to  this  affection 
(fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart),  consisting  of 
a  period  of  apparently  perfect  apncea,  succeeded 
by  feeble  and  short  inspirations,  which  gradually 
increase  in  strength  and  depth  until  the  respi- 
ratory act  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
which  it  seems  capable,  when  the  respirations, 
pursuing  a  descending  scale,  regularly  diminish 
until  the  commencement  of  another  apnoeal 
period.  Dr.  Hayden,  in  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, mentions  a  case  in  which  during  the  period 
of  apnoea  there  was  no  change  in  the  heart's 
action ;  a  second  case  in  which  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  pulse  underwent  no  change  during 
the  period  of  apnoea  and  dyspnoea ;  whilst  in  a 
third  case,  during  the  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea, 
the  heart's  action  was  remarkably  irregular. 
It  should  be  stated  with  regard  to  this  symp- 
tom that,  though  frequently  present,  it  is  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  fatty  degeneration  only. 
It  is  by  some  said  to  be  more  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  disease  of  the  aorM.  Various  ex- 
planations of  this  phenomenon  have  been  given. 
Dr.  Little  {DuUin  Journal  of  Med.  Sei.,  No.  91) 
believes  that  it  is  due  to  derangement  of  the 
dynamic  adjustment  between  tlie  right  and  left 
ventricles  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Hayden  {op.  cit.) 
connects  it  with  atheromatous  or  calcareous 
change  with  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
involving  loss  of  elasticity  in  its  walls.  The  late 
Professor  Laycock  thought  (Dublin  Jommal  of 
Med.  Sci.,  July  1873)  that  this  phenomenon  de- 
pended upon  '  sentient  palsy  of  the  respiratory 
centre,'  or  '  a  paresis  of  reflex  sensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lung.'  See  Respika- 
TioK,  Disorders  of. 

Another  phenomenon,  said  to  be  diagnostic  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  is  arcus  senilis — 
a  pearly  crescen tic  opacity  of  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  opaque  annulus 
which  occasionally  surrounds  the  entire  cornea. 
Mr.  Canton  was  the  fijrst  to  describe  the  nature  of 
this  change  as  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  quite 
true  that  when  fatty  degeneration  is  present  in 
the  cornea  it  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries. 
Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  degeneration 
must  exist  in  any  particular  part  or  organ ;  and 
therefore  this  appearance  In  the  cornea  cannot 
be  regarded  as  at  all  pathognomonic  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart. 

As  the  disease  progresses  still  farther,  the 
symptoms  become  more  marked ;  the  various 
effects  of  feeble  and  languid  circulation  show 
themselves;  angina  may  perhaps  become  fuUy 
developed ;  or  the  patient  may  be  cut  off  suddenly 
by  one  or  other  of  the  effects  connected  either 
immediately  or  remotely  with  the  lesion  itself. 
Of  eighty-three  cases  of  'fatty  disease'  of  the 
heart  collected  by  the  writer,  sixty-eight  died 
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Phtsioai,  SiaNS.  — The  physical  signs  that 
characterise  fatty  disease  are  not  many.  They 
are — a  feeble  impulse  of  the  heart,  propoitiouate 
to  the  extent  and  the  degree  of  the  disease;  a 
feeble  muffled  first  sound,  under  like  conditions,' 
sometimes  scarcely  audible.  When  the  heart 
is  enlarged,  the  impulse  -will  be  extended,  and  so 
likewise  will  be  the  diilness.  A  murmur  may 
be  present,  as  suggested  by  Bokitansky,  from  de- 
generation of  the  columnae  earnese.  The  second 
sound  is  often  distinct  and  dearly  accentuated, 
as  compared  with  the  first. 

DiAOHOsia. — The  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of 
this  degenerative  change  in  the  absence  of  any 
alteration  in  the  size  of  the  heart  must  be 
founded  upon  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  above  described.  When  the 
heart  is  hypertrophied  or  dilated  only,  the  pre- 
sence of  fatty  degeneration  is  more  difficult  of 
diagnosis  by  its  physical  signs.  We  must  then 
seek  to  trace  how  far  the  usually  well-marked 
signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  organ  are  modified 
by  those  we  have  described  as  being  present  in, 
and  characteristic  of,  fatty  degeneration.  The 
same  observations  will  apply  to  dilatation  or 
thinning  of  the  walls.  This  special  condition  has 
its  own  well-marked  phenomena,  which  will  be 
found  described  elsewhere  (see  Heaet,  Dila- 
tation of).  These  signs  will  be  more  or  less 
modified  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  extent 
of  any  fatty  change  that  may  be  present. 

PitOBBESS,    DtJBATION,     AND     TERMINATIONS. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  duration  of  a 
disease  the  date  of  origin  of  which  is  in  most 
cases  very  obscure.  Still  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  persons  with  a  certain  amount  of 
degenerated  tissues  in  their  hearts  have  gone  on 
living  during  periods  extending  over  thirty  or 
forty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  death  has  oc- 
curred from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  deter- 
mined post  mortem,  in  which  the  entire  absence 
of  symptoms  until  a  few  months  before  the  fatal 
event  justified  the  opinion  that  the  duration  of 
the  disease  had  not  much  exceeded  the  period 
just  mentioned.  When  fatty  degeneration  occurs 
as  the  result  of  phosphorus-poisoning,  or  of 
certain  exhausting  diseases,  the  progress  of  the 
change,  which  can  be  determined,  is  rapid.  In 
such  cases,  the  morbid  process  is  not  confined  to 
the  heart  alone,  and  therefore  when  death  occurs, 
it  cannot  well  be  attributed  solely  to  the  condi- 
tion of  this  organ. 

Death  from  fatty  disease  of  the  heart  is  fre- 
quently sudden,  the  proportion  being  as  five  to 
one  compared  with  other  modes  of-  death,  this 
disease  existing  to  a  noticeable  extent.  The 
immediate  causes  of  death  are  those  which 
have  been  already  alluded  to  when  treating  of 
the  effects  of  the  disease,  namely,  syncope,  coma, 
and  rupture  of  the  heart;  the  first  and  last  of 
these  contributing  nearly  the  whole  number  of 
those  that  die  suddenly.  Such  facts  indicate 
very  strongly  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any 
mental  excitement  or  physical  exertion  which 
might  lead  to  these  results.  Here  it  might  also 
be  well  to  remember,  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  ansesthethics,  that  chloroform  has 
an  especially  depressing  effect  on  the  heart's  action, 
u  J-  '  "^^^°  ^^^  heart's  power  is  enfeebled  by 
the  disease  which  we  are  here  describing,  a  very 
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small  dose  of  this  anaesthetic,  which  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  a  healthy  heart,  may  prove 
fatal.  This  opinion  was  first  expressed  by  the 
writer  many  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  fiilly  con- 
firmed by  numerous  cases  of  death  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  administration  of  chloroform, 
pBoeNosis  AND  Treatment. — The  prognosis 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  iipon  a  knowledge  of  its  causi 
and  its  extent.  In  cases  where  the  disease  origi- 
nates  in  constitutional  causes,  such  as  in  phos- 
phorus-poisoning, and  in  cases  where  it  is  of  ths 
nature  of  involution — for  example,  after  parturi- 
tion— there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that,  tl,e 
cause  being  removed,  the  effect  will  ceasSi  and  a 
fairly  healthy  condition  of  the-  organ  be  restored. 
On  the  other  hand  when  the  coronary  arteries 
are  obstmctedj  and  degeneration  is  thereby 
set  Tip,  or  when  nutrition  generally  is  impaired, 
and  all  the  tissues  are  more  or  less  undergoing  this 
change,  the  prognosis  must  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unfavourable,  more  especially  so  if  in  the 
latter  case  the  patient  cannot  be  placed  in  a 
condition  by  which  this  degenerative  tendency 
may  be  counteracted.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  adoption  of  all  the  measures  calculated  to 
improve  the  general  health — such  as  pure  fresh 
air,  wholesome  food,  and  temperance,  together 
with  moderate  exercise,  either  carriage,  ridingj 
or  walking,  if  it  can  be  accomplished' without 
causing  pain  or  breathlessness.  Eveiything 
which  may  tend  to  lay  stress  on  the  heart's 
action,  such  as  walking  uphill  or  making  efforts, 
or  mental  excitement,  should  be  avoided.  With 
reference  to  drugs,  such  tonics  as  can  be  best 
tolerated  by  the  patient  might  be  given.  We 
may  mention  iron — especially  dialysed  iron — 
phosphorus  in  small  doses,  aiid  strychnia. 
Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  condition  of 
the  excretory  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys  and 
liver,  which  are  liable  to  become  congested' when 
the  cardiac  action  is  feeble.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  cases  of  syncope,  in  addition  tb  the 
administration  of  the  usual  stimulants,  galva- 
nism applied  from  the  back  of  t^  neck  to  the 
prsecordiuin  by  the  interrupted  cnTMlit,has  in  a 
few  instances  been  known  by  the  writbr  Jo  be 
useful.  For  further  information  on  the  subject 
of  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart  the  reader 
may  consult  the  complete  and  very  valuable 
article  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  his  work  on  Diseases 
OF  THE  Heart;  and  a  memoir  by  the  writer 
in  the  33rd  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirvgml 
Transactiotis  (1860).  R.  Quain,  M.D. 

HE  ABT,  I'atty  Growth,  on.— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Hypertrophie  graisseuse  dii  Caeur ;  Ger.  Fettigi 


Definition. — The  growth  of  fat  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  its  functions,  an3 
thus  to  constitute  a  disease. 

JEtiologt. — In  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
cause  of  this  condition,  we  are  met  with  the 
problem,  still  to  be  solved,  Why  are  certain 
individuals,  and  certain  parts  of  the  body,  more 
prone  to  the  formation  of  fat  than  other  persons 
and  other  parts  ?  We  can  ascertain  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  the  circumstances  which  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  fat  in  general ;  andobsei!- 
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rations  collected  by  tte  -writer  and  others  show 
that  when  fat  is  thus  formed  throughout  the 
system,  the  heart  is  likely  to  partake  largely  of 
the  accumulation.  We  may  accordingly  refer 
to  the  article  Obesitt,  in  -whidi  the  causes  of 
fatty  growth  in  general  -will  be  found  discussed. 

Of  fifteen  cases  of  extreme  fatty  growth  on  the 
heart  collected  by  the  writer,  eleven  occurred  in 
very  fat  individuals,  and  only  one  in  a  person 
who  was  described  as  being  '  tiin.'  Age  seems  to 
exert  a  decided  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
fat  upon  the  heart.  It  is  very  scanty  in  infancy, 
and  is  rarely  present  in  any  quantity  before  the 
thirtieth  year.  Corvisart,  however,  quotes  from 
Kercking  the  case  of  a  child  whose  heart  seemed 
wanting,  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  fat  in 
vrhich  it  was  embedded.  Of  the  fifteen  cases 
just  referred  to,  thirteen  were  above  fifty  years, 
and  one  only  under  that  age.  Males,  according 
to  the  same  data,  are  more  liable  to  accumula- 
tion of  fat  on  the  heart  than  females,  the  re- 
spective numbers  being  as  twelve  to  three, 

Akatomicai.  and  PATHoroaicAi  Chabacthrs. 
A  certain  amount  of  fat-tissue,  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  health,  occupies  a  definite 
position  in  the  structure  of  the  heart.  It  is 
seen  most  abundantly  in  the  groove  between,  the 
auricles  and  the  ventricles ;  and  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  tissue  bears  a  relation  here,  as  in 
other  parts,  to  that  of  the  bloqd-yes^els,  it  first 
appears  in  the  course  of  the  primary  branches  of 
me  coronary  aiteries;  then  in  the  course  of  the 
Beoonda,ry  branches — that  is,  in  the  groove  over 
the  septuni,  which  marks  the  boundary  between 
the  ventricles ;  and,  lastly,  it  follows  the  distri- 
liution  of  the  small  lateral  branches.  These 
branches  are  more  superficial  over  the  right  ven- 
Ude  than  over  the  left ;  heuce  the  fornier  is 
found  alway's  and  more  abundantly  covered  with 
fat,  A  fringe  of  fat  is  also'  found  at  the  apes  of 
the  heart ;  and  frequently  around  the  margins 
of  the  auricles.  A  mass  of  superabundant  fat 
will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  press  on  and  em- 
barrass the  action  of  the  heart ;  but  fat  rarely 
exists  in  this  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ  without  insinuating  itself  between,  and 
encroachingj2i6,  the  muscular  fibres.  In  this 
Way  the^jjWSoular  portions  of  the  walls  of  the 
organ  'become  thinner  and  thinner,  until  the 
columnse  carnese  may  appear  to  arise  from  a 
mass  of  fat.  This  state  constitutes  what  was 
once  regarded  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
and  which  has  also  been  called  'fatty  metamor- 
pliosis;'  but  it  is  in  many  cases  nothing  more  in 
reaSity  than  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  fat:  In  parts 
of  hearts  which  are  less  aflTeoted,  that  is,  where  fat 
is  not  very  abundant,  simple  strise  of  yellow  tis- 
sue will  be  observed  lying  amongst  the- mus- 
cular fibres — an  appearance  often  fouWd'  in  the 
auricles. 

Mioroscopidal  appearances. — When  a  portion 
of  heart  suffering  from  fatty  growth  in  a  high 
degree  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will 
be  found  that  where  the  growth  is  most  ad- 
vanced, that  is,  towards  the  external  surface, 
very  few  muscular  fibres  can  be  seen,  and  that 
the  very  -wide  intervals  between  them  are  occu- 
pied by  fat-cells.  (See  Fig.  23.)  Proceeding  in- 
wards, themuscular  fibres  become  more  evident; 
the  fat-cells  become  fewer ;  and,  finally,  we  reach 
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the  muscular  fibres  beneath  the  endooardiiim, 
-with  a  fewfat -cells  lying  here  and  there  amongst 
them.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  fibres,  though 
overwhelmed  by  fat,  may  still  i*tain  their  orga- 
nisation. In  all  cases,  however,  the  course  .and 
direction  of  the  fibres  are  more  or  less  modified 
and  distorted.  The  fact  that  the  fibres  still 
exist,  though  concealed,  affords  an  explanation  of 


Fro.  28.  Fatty  growth  in  the  aubetanco  of  the  Heart. 
X  400  dlam. 

the  persistence  of  the  heart's  action  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  muscular  walls'  appear^  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  replaced  by  fat.  It  inight 
also  be  mentioned  that  small  masses  of  fatty 
tissue  sometiines  appear  beneath  the  endocar- 
dium, varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  pea.  The  writer  has  seen  these  little 
fatty  tumours  in  oases  where.there  was  a  con- 
siderable, but  not  an  excessive,  amount  of  fat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  heart. 

Effects. — The  fat  accumulated  on  the  heart 
and  in  its  substance,  may  be  supposed  to  act 
mechanically;  and  by  its  pressure  upon  the  mus  . 
cular  fibres,  on  the  nerves,  and  on  the-  bloodr 
vessels,  to  impede  the  function  of  the  organ, 
embarrass  its  nutrition,  and  produce  those  effects 
which  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as — a  languid 
and  feeble  condition  of  the  circulation,  -with  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  and  oppression  in  the  chest ; 
embarrassment  and  distress  in  breathing,  drow- 
siness, even  coma ;  syncope,  perhaps  angina  pec- 
toris, it  may  be  death.  Kupture  of  the  heart 
sometimes  results.  Such  an  enumeration  of  evils, 
in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  lesion 
of  the  heart's  texture,  save  an  accumulation  of 
fat,  would  sufiSce  to  render  this  condition  a  source 
of  very  grave  import,  but  we  cannot  always  be 
quite  clear  on  the  subject,  because  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  quoted  we  cannot  be  certain  tWt 
some  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  did 
not  co-exist.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  not 
to  dwell  too  much  on  such  effects  as  proceeditig  < 
from  and  dependent  on  fatty  gro-wth  alone. 

DuoNosis. — The  presence  of  an  excessive  de- 
posit of  fat  about  the  heart  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  a  matter  of  inference  during  life. 
Where  one  or  more  of  the  effects  mentioned 
above  as  having  been  noticed  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  are  present ;  when  the  pulse  is  small  and 
weak;  when  the  first,  sound  of,  the  heart   is 
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feetle,  and  the  impulse  -weak ;  when  the  extent 
of  dulness  on  percussion  is  increased;  and 
irhen  these  phenomena  occur  in  a  fat  person,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  heart  is  too  fat.'  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  OTerlooked 
that  these  symptoms  and  signs  may  be  found  in 
"ases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  in  cases  where  the  amount  of  fat-tissue 
is  but  moderate.  Nay,  more,  as  already  stated, 
both  conditions  are  often  present  in  the  same 
heart,  thus  rendering  distinctive  diagnosis  im- 
possible. It  is  said  that  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  pericardium  may  be  confounded  with  the 
presence  of  fat  upon  the  heart ;  but  the  history 
and  general  features  of  the  case  in  the  former 
condition  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all 
difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  See  Pbricabcicm, 
Diseases  of. 

Tbbatment. — The  treatment  of  fatty  accumu- 
lation on  the  heart  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  fat  in  ge- 
neral, that  this  point  can  be  discussed  with  more 
advantage  in  its  wider  relations  {see  Obesity). 
Whilst  the  treatment  directed  to  this  point  is 
being  carried  out,  we.can  do  little  more  for  the 
heart  itself  than  aim  at  giving  strength  to  the 
poltion  of  its  texture  stiU  available  for  duty — 
by  tonics,  steel,  quinine,  phosphorus,  &c ;  se- 
condly, by  lightening  as  far  as  possible  the  work 
which  the  heart  has  to  do ;  and  thirdly,  by  at- 
tending to  the  excreting  organs,  so  as  to  prevent 
congestion  there,  and  consequently  embarrass- 
ment to  the  weak  heart.         E.  Quain,  M.D. 

HEABT,  Fibroid  Disease  of. — Stnon.: 
Chronic  Myocarditis. 

DEFnnTiON . — A  morbid  condition  in  which  the 
muscular  fibres  of  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart  are  replaced  by  fibroid  tissue. 

^Etioioot. — Fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  is 
met  with  most  frequently  in  middle-sged  male 
subjects.  The  disease  is  supposed  to  be  occa- 
sionally but  an  extension  between  the  muscu- 
lar bundles  of  a  chronic  process  that  has  com- 
menced with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis.  The 
cause  of  this,  which  is  generally  rheumatism, 
is  then  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  fibroid 
growth ;  but  in  reality  it  is  more  probable  that 
in  such  cases  the  serous  inflammation  is  the 
result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  fibroid  change. 
Pibrosisis  sometimes  the  consequence  of  acute  in- 
terstitial myocarditis.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  of  fibroid  disease,  and  inmost  of  the  cases 
of  so-called  'fibrinous  deposit,'  the  change  is  pro- 
bably syphilitic  in  its  nature.  In  other  instances 
it  appears  to  be  senile,  and  to  be  associated 
with  degenerative  changes  in   the  vessels,  or 

'  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy,  o£  Dublin,  In  a  recently  pub- 
lished special  monograph  on  Fatiy  Heart,  states  that 
the  points  npon  which  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  growth 
on  the  heart  mainly  turn  are  the  following: — '  First,  a 
large  full  pulse,  beating  at  the  natural  standard  of  fre- 
quency ;  secondly,  evidence  derived  from  percussion  of 
the  heart's  dulness  being  more  extended  than  natural ; 
thirdly,  the  possible  presence  of  a  soft  systolic  murmur 
over  the  aortic  orifice,  occupying  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  only,  and  leaving  the  second  normal ;  and,  lastly, 
the  condition  of  the  Individual  as  to  his  being  fat  or 
>25™™e '  <P'  '")•  "^^^  present  writer  hesitates  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Kennedy  as  to  the  condition  of  the  pulse  gene- 
rally, and  certainly  this  description  will  not  apply  in  the 
ci^es  o£  those  persons  of  small  frame,  with  small  artsiiea. 
Who  often  become  obese  and  present  symptoms  of  fat- 
heart  after  the  middle  period  of  life. 
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chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Increase  of 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  myocardium  may  also  be 
the  result  of  prolonged  moderate  congestion  of 
the  coronary  veins.  Very  frequently  no  evident 
cause  of  the  disease  can  be  discovered. 

Anatomical  Chaeactees. — Our  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  of  this  disease  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure due  to  the  remarkable  number  of  cases 
that  have  been  described  in  the  Transaetiona 
of  the  Pathological  Society,  the  first  specimen 
of  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Quain  in  the  year 
1850.  Fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricles.  It  is 
met  with  under  several  different  forms.  In  rare 
instances,  which  are  best  described  as  cases  of 
connective-tissue  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  there 
is  an  uniform  increase  of  fibrous' tissue  between 
the  muscular  fibres  throughout  the  whole  organ 
{see  Heaet,  Connective-Tissue  Hypertrophy  of). 
In  other  instances,  the  disease  appears  as  a  local 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissue  underneath 
an  opacity  of  the  endocardium  or  of  the  pericar- 
dium, whence  septa  run  outwards  or  inwards 
between  the  muscular  bundles.  Most  frequently, 
however,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fihrmi 
patch,  generally  situated  near  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  replacing  the  muscular  substance  through- 
out its  whole  thickness,  and  over  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  surface,  even  to  as  much  as  a  consider- 
able portion  of  one  ventricle,  and  consisting  of 
dense,  firm,  inelastic,  greyish- white  fibrous  tissue. 
Smaller  patches,  nodules,  scars  and  streaks  may 
be  found  in  the  deeper  pstrts  of  the  myocar- 
dium. The  apices  of  the  papillary  muscles, 
again,, may  become  fibroid,  especially  in  chronie 
valvular  disease.  Polypoid  tumours,  composed 
of  fibrous  tissue,  have  been  met  with  on  the 
endocardial  surface  of  the  heart,  that  is,  pro- 
jecting into  one  of  the  cavities ;  more  especially 
into  the  left  auricle.  Possibly  the  detachment 
of  such  a  polypus  may  be  one  mode  of  origin  of 
the  'fibrinous  balls'  or  'concretions'  occasion- 
ally found  lying  free  in  the  auricular  cavities. 
Fibroid  and  '  fibrinous '  formations  due  to 
syphilis  are  described  in  the  article  Heaet, 
Syphilitic  Disease  of.  v  ,,^ 

Microscopically,  fibroid  disease Nw^he  myo- 
cardium presents  a  concomitant  incre^e  of  the 
connective-tissue  elements,  and  decrease  by 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Occasionally, 
in  an  early  stage,  as  well  as  at  the  margins  of  the 
older  patches,  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells  and 
bundles  of  young  fibrillse  have  been  observed. 
The  latter  increase  in  size  and  in  number,  press 
upon  the  intervening  muscular  fibres,  and  &ially 
unite  and  form  bands  or  patches  of  ordinary 
fibroid  tissue.  Meanwhile,  the  muscular  fibres 
gradually  become  attenuated,  granular,  or  fatty; 
and  at  last  they  disappear  by  absorption,  or 
patches  of  them  maybe  imprisoned  .wiUdin  the 
fibroid  growth. 

The  effects  upon  the  heart  of  fibroid  changes 
in  its  walls  vary  with  their  situation  and  ex- 
tent. If  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  of  one 
cavity  is  fibrotic,  irregular  patchy  dilatation  of 
the  chamber  ensues.  Localised  fibrosis,  espe- 
cially if  it  commence  beneath  the  endocardium, 
gives  rise  to  aneurism  of  the  heart,  by  the  yield- 
ing of  the  diseased  area  to  the  intra-vontricu- 
lar  pressure  (see  Hjeabt,  Aneurism  of).  Deeper 
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the  heart,  with  or  without  pain ;  having  origin 
in  causes  other  than  inflammation,  or  Btruo- 
tural  changes  in  the  heart  itself ;  and  for  the  most 
part  paroxysmal  in  character. 

This  definition  comprises  various  disorders 
in  the  dynamical  functions  and  sensibility  of  the 
heart,  from  the  slightest  disturbance  of  only 
momentary  duration,  to  urgent  symptoms  of  con- 
siderable persistence. 

^TioLOQT. — The  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
of  functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  and  the 
similarity  of  many  of  the  symptoms  exhibited  to 
those  met  with  in  organic  diseases,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  these  functional  disorders  may  co- 
exist with  organic  disease,  thus  greatly  exagge 
rating  the  apparent  gravity  of  the  latter,  render  it 
important  to  accurately  determine  how  much  of 
the  disturbance  may  be  due  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  of  these  causes. 

To  estimate  the  immediate  or  pron'imate  caiise 
of  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart,  regard 
must  be  had  to  its  structure ;  and  how  this,  is 
nourished,  and  its  motions  regulated.  For  ader 
quate  and  equable  dynamical  movement,  the  pri- 
mary requirement  is  a  healthy  development  of 
muscular  structure.  "Weak  muscular  fibre,  apart 
from  degenerations  by  disease,  becomes  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  feeble  and  irregular  action. 
But  as  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  muscular 
contraction  and  expansion  must,  moreover,!  be 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  cardiac  ganglia, 
the  vagus  nerve,  and  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  system,  all  nourished  and  excited 
by  the  blood,  any  abnormal  conditions  of  these 
have  also  their  effect.  Interference  with  the  func- 
tions of  these  several  nerves  may  so  modify  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  as  to  cause  deficiencies  of  power 
of  every  variety  and  extent,  giving  rise  to  illustra- 
tions of  abnormal  contractility  and  irritability, 
which  the  heart  exhibits  in  common  with  all 
other  muscles.  Bat  the  heart  further  possesses 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  rhythmical  action. 
There  are  cogent  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
this  is  not  only  due  to  the  intrinsic  ganglionic 
system  of  nerves ;  but,  as  errors  of  rhythm 
are  certainly  induced  by  such  causes  as  improper 
diet,  dyspepsia,  the  presence  of  worms,  consti- 
pation, injuries  or  deformities  of  the  chest,  and 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  heart  is  also-  liable  to  reflex  irritation  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves.  The 
rhythmical  action  is  also  shown  by  experiment 
to  be  dependent  on  the  blood,  whether  venous 
or  arterial ;  for  without  a  supply  of  blood  rhyth- 
mical action  ceases.  The  healthy,  action  of 
the  heart,  and  the  controlling  energy;  of  its 
nerves,  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  depend  on  the 
supply  of  healthy  blood ;  and  any  failure  of  the 
supply,  whether  in  quantity  or  quality,  shows 
itself  by  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the 
heart.  Moreover^  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  itself  is  nourished  by  the  blood  circulating 
in  the  coronary  arteries,  and  thus  becomes  sus- 
ceptible to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  blood 
so  distributed ;  hence  a  blood  too  rich  in  fibrin  or 
red  globules,  and  thereby  inducing  plethora,  fre- 
quently causes  over-action  of  the  heart  and  pal- 
pitation, whilst  in  anaemia  a  deficient  amount  of 
blood  induces  a  weak  and  often  excited  and  irre- 
gular action.    The  predisposing  causes,  inaddi- 


or  more  limited  patches  or  lines  of  cirrhosis 
cause  irregularity  or  puckering  of  the  cardiac 
walls;  and  valvular  insufficiency  may  result 
from  this,  or  from  fibrosis  and  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  papillary  muscles.  Lastly, 
fibroid  disease  occasionally  involves  the  conus 
arteriosus  in  an  annular  form,  giving  rise  to  con- 
striction and  the  formation  of  so-called  '  cardiac 
stenosis.' 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  flbroid  disease 
of  the  heart  vary  greatly  in  different  instances, 
according  to  the  extent,  situation,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  growth.  When  the  fibrosis  is 
very  limited,  few  symptoms  can  be  expected  to 
be  present.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  caxdiae  wall  has  been 
found  diseased,  the  symptoms  have  been  described 
as  those  of  '  ordinary  heart-disease ' ;  namely, 
dyspnoea  on  exertion;  prsecordialpain  ordistress; 
occasional  palpitation;  small,  weak,  or  irregular 
pulse;  dropsy;  and  visceral  complications.  Asa 
rule,  no  endocardial  murmur  has  been  present ; 
but  fibrosis  of  the  papillary  muscles  may  some- 
I  imes  give  rise  to  the  signs  of  incompetence  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  The  symptoms 
of  cardiac  aneurism  and  of  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  connective-tissue 
hypertrophy,  are  elsewhere  described. 

CocESB  AND  Tbeminauons. — Tho  course  of 
fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  is  generally  chronic, 
although  urgent  symptoms  are  sometimes  ob- 
served a  short  time  only  before  death.  At- 
tacks of  pain,  palpitation,  and  dyspnoea  may 
occur  and  subside  long  previous  to  the  last 
fatal  illness.  The  development  of  cardiac  aneu- 
rism, and  its  possible  terminations,  will  modify 
the  course  of  the  disease.  Sudden  death  may 
occur,  with  or  without  previous  cardiac  symp- 
toms, and  must  bo  regarded  as  a  special  mode 
of  termination  of  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart. 
Otherwise  the  cases  generally  end  by  pulmonary 
complications,  dropsy,  and  exhaustion. 
I  'DiioNosis; — ^Fibroid  disease  of  the  myocar- 
dium has  to  be  diagnosed  from  chronic  valnUar 
disease;  from  enlargement  due  to  extracardiac 
causes,  such  as  renal  disease,  gout,  or  emphy- 
sema ;  and  from  fatty  degeneration.  Under  all 
cit^^vanstances,  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  extremely 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible.  The  presence  of  a 
murmur  does  not  exclude  fibrosis,  as  the  valves 
may  become  secondarily  involved ;  and  valvular 
disease  is  not  always  attended  by  a  murmur. 
The  other  cardiac  lesions  mentioned  must  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  way. 

■  Peognosis. — ^When  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart 
is  attended  with  symptoms  sufficient  to  establish 
a  diagnosis,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable  as 
regards  life,  although  it  may  not  be  imme- 
diately so. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  relieving  and 
supporting  the  heart  by  every  possible  means, 
especially  by  rest  and  cardiac  stimulants,  such  as 
alcohol  and  ether.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
given  with  benefit  in  some  cases,  especially  if 
there  be  a  history  of  syphilis.  Digitalis  will 
have  to  be  administered  with  great  circum- 
spection. J.  MiTCHEii  Bbucb. 

HBAHT,  Ponotional  Disorders  of. 
DEFiNmoN.  —A  disturbance  in  the  functions  of 
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tion  to  those  already  named,  may,  therefore,  be 
classed  thus :— ( 1 )  Those  conditions  acting  through 
or  upon  the  nervous  system,  such  as  the .  general 

exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  all  forms  of 
reflex  irritation,  venereal  excesses,  vain  longings, 
purposeless  occupations  and  amusements,  pro- 
tracted mental  exercise,  abstinence  from  ade- 
quate repose,  &,c.  (2)  Those  conditions  acting 
upon  the  general  blood-supply  of  the  body,  and 
consequently  affecting  the  special  blood-supply 
of  the  heart,  such  as  the  turgid  and  plethoric 
states  of  gross  feeders,  depraved  states  caused  by 
bad  and  deficient  diet,  and  all  forms  of  blood- 
disorder,  as  ansemia,  gout,  scurvy,  &c.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  special  temperament  and  per- 
sonal peculiarities  of  the  individual,  a  congenital 
or  superimposed  want  of  vigour,  general  debility, 
deformities  of  the  ribs  and  spinal  column,  a  small 
weak  heart,  uterine  irritation,  hysteria,  adynamic 
fevers,  and  the  special  sanitary  influences  under 
which  the  individual  is  placed.  Amongst  the 
immediately  exciting  causes  may  be  named 
mental  shock  or  distress ;  protracted  and  unusual 
physical  exertion ;  various  articles  of  diet,  as  tea, 
coffee,  &c. ;  tobacco  in  excess  ;  many  medicines, 
as  aconite  and  digitalis ;  as  also  prolonged  ab- 
stinence, exposure  to  cold,  and  notably  blows  on 
the  epigastrium. 

■  Symptoms.— A  paroxysmal  attack  of  a  func- 
tionally increased  impulse  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  nervous  sensations — such  as  a 
feeling  of  choking,  at  times  amounting  to  a  true 
globus  hystericus ;  flushing  of  the  face  ;  heat  and 
pain  of  the  head,  with  a  sensation  of  a  whizzing, 
or  rushing  upwards  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart ; 
dimness  of  vision,  with  photophobia ;  and  a  ten- 
dency to  syncope,  and  to  clammy  perspirations 
with  cold  shivering.  The  voluntary  muscles  may 
refuse  to  act,  so  that  the  gait  becomes  tottering, 
or  the  patient  grasps  adjacent  objects  to  steady 
himself,  yet  there  is  neither  paralysis  nor  ver- 
tigo. The  respiration,  though  not  generally  em- 
barrassed, may  become  irregular  and  oppressed, 
presenting  the  phenomena  of  a  short  inspi- 
ration with  a  prolonged  expiration ;  but  if  the 
paroxysins  have  been  induced  by  a  congested 
state  of  the  right  heart  from  using  undue  exer- 
tion, independently  of  any  frequency  of  cardiac 
impulse,  the  breathing  may  be  accelerated  and 
accompanied  with  dyspnoea,  or  even  apnoea,  and 
a  short  dry  cough.  Illustrations  of  this  class  of 
symptoms  often  occur  in  those  of  sanguine  and 
nervous  temperaments ;  and  maybe  the  result  of 
violent  and  too  protracted  exercise,  of  emotional 
excitements,  or  of  the  over-indulgence  in  stimu- 
lants or  food  when  associated  with  Eves  of  idle- 
ness and  inactivity.  Should  the  increased  im- 
pulse be  associated  with  rhythmical  disturbance, 
there  is  for  the  most  part  consciousness  of 
the  existence  of  such  states,  more  especially  on 
the  first  ingress  of  the  attack,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  source  of  much  anxiety  and  even  of 
terror,  inducing  the  self- conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  organic  disease.  The  head-symptoms 
also  become  more  marked,  and  associated  with 
local  pains  and  tinnitus  mi/riwm ;  whilst  the 
breathing  is  marked  by  sighing,  and  often  be-i 
comes  lessened  in  frequency.  The  irregular 
form  of  nervous  palpitating  heart  is  often  asso- 
ciated also  with  hsemio  diseases,  andrwith  ner- 


vous affections,  as  chorea,  masturbation,  &c. 
When  such  diseases  as  scurvy  or  chlorosis  exist, 
the  attacks  become  less  paroxysmal  and-  more 
persistent ;  there  is  more  pectsral  complication 
even,  to  dyispnoea ;  the  headache  is  sometimes  so 
bewildering  that  the  mind  becomes  alarmed 
with  vague  apprehensions  of  danger,  which 
give  rise  to  general  restlessness  j.!  the  integu- 
ments over  the  region  of  the  heart,  as  weU  as  of 
the  face,  and  even  of  the  extremities,  may  become 
puffy  and  cedematoiis,  especially  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme chlorosis,  with  enlargement)  of  the  thyroid 
gland  and  exophthalmos,  where  thei  morbid  con- 
ditions inducing  these  may  also  possibly  cause 
the  irregular  palpitation. 

When  functional  disorder  occurs  with  a 
diminished  impulse,  the  general  symptoms  group 
themselves  under  anxiety  and  lowness  of 
spirits,  or  actual  despondency,  with  mental  and 
bodily  incapacity  for  exertioni;  flatulent  dys- 
pepsia,, with  cold  clammy  extremities ;  anorexia, 
or,  may  be,  depraved  appetite  ;  exhaustion,  with 
tendency  to  faintness ;  and,  should  irregularity 
of  cardiac  action  be  very  marked,  there  may  be 
a  sensation  of  prsecordial  pain.  Males  are  more 
subject  to  this  form  of  functional  disorder  than 
females,  and  it  chiefly  occurs  in  persons  havinflf 
a  normally  small  and  feeble  heart,  or  where  a 
state  of  general  nervous  debility,  is  super- 
imposed. 

When  the  distinctive  feature  of  functional  dis- 
order is  rhythmical  error,  and  this  is  appreciable 
to  the  patient,  the  special  symptom  is  that 
of  extreme  anxiety,  even  to  the  fear  of  impend- 
ing death;  occasionally  a  single  intermission  is 
so  prolonged  as  to  induce  the  impression  that 
escape  has  only  occurred  by  a  miracle.  ■  These 
alarms  often  induce  a  palpitation  not  belonging 
to  the  rhythmical  disorder.  But  if  the  rhyth- 
mical error  be  associated  with  a  deficiency  of 
systolic  force,  temporary  paralysis  of  the  heart's 
action  or  syncope  may  be  induced,  and  in  some 
extreme  cases  the  functioiia  may  be  weakened 
even  to  extinction.  Such  forms  of  disorder 
occur  in  those  having  normal,  but  weak  hearts'; 
in  the  dyspeptic;  in  the  gouty,  especially  if  an 
attack  is  impending ;  and  in  those  whose  habits 
and  occupations  involve  exhaustion-of  ths  ner- 
vous system.-  They  are  a  characteristic  of  old 
age,  but  may  be  sympathetically  induced  in  the 
young ;  and  may  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
many  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  rheumatism, 
liver-affections,  or  when  malignant  disease  is 
making  its  ravages. 

Praecordial  pain  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
symptom  accompanying  functional!'  affections  of 
the  heart ;  it  may  aggravate  the  urgency  of  these 
disorders,  yet  appears  to;  be  little  influenced  by 
them.  The  pain  does  not  march  ^ari  passu 
with  the  irregularity  or  strength  of  the  impulse. 
The  pain  may  be  persistent,;  while  the  asso- 
ciated disease  may  be  paroxysmal ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  precordml  anxiety,  which 
is  essentially  paroxysmal,  and  acquires  urgency 
from  the  symptoms  with  which  it'may  be  asso- 
ciated. 

Physicai,  SiGNS.^The  physical  signs  referring 
to  the  cardiac  action  may  be  conveniently  sepa- 
rated into  th6  following  groups,  although  in 
practice  they  will  be  found  mingled  or  associated 
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with  each  other:— (1)  Increased  or  diminiehed 
impulie,  connected  or  Tinconnected  ■with  increased 
rapidity  or  rhythmical  irregularity ;  (2)  rhyth- 
mieal  distwbanee,  with  intermissions,  the  im- 
pulse heing  normal  or  diminished ;  (3)  increased 
or  diminished  frequency,  the  rhythm  and  force 
heing  normal. 

(1)  The  cases  in  which  an  increased  impulse 
is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  heart's  disturb- 
ance present  many  varieties,  ohieily  referable 
to  force  and  regularity  j  but  to  the  simple  forms 
of  increased  and  accelerated  impulse  there  is  so 
very  frequently  added  rhythmical  disturbance, 
that  this  complication  is  fjerhaps'  the  one  most 
usually  occurring.  The  rhythmical  disturbance 
may  occur  both  in  the  force  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  systolic  contractions,  or  it  may  result  in  a  true 
intermittence,  or  occasionally  the  irregularities 
thus  induced  may  be  so  great  as  to  defy  definite 
appreciation,  save  as  a  tumultuous  whole.  On 
palpation,  the  impulse,  abrupt  in  stroke,  pre- 
sents the  characteristic  of  a  sudden  bound,  now 
strong,  now  failing,  sometimes  so  rapid  as  to  com- 
municate the  impression  of  a  fremitus  or  agita- 
tion, then  a  pause,  or  true  intermittence  followed 
by  hurry,  or  more  evident  irregularity.  On 
auscultation,  the  soimds  axe  more  difficult  of 
appreciation  than  in  simple  palpitation ;  they  are 
loud  and  clear,  and  sometimes  so  exaggerated 
and  pronounced  as  to  be  audible  both  in  the 
mammary  and  epigastric  regions.  But  whether 
the  exaggerations  of  sound  and  impulsebe  more  or 
less,  they  w'll  be  found  to  act  in  unison  with  each 
other  ;i  the  impulse  and  sounds  increase  together 
and  diminish  together.  When  there  is  an  un- 
usual amount  of  irregular  functional  excitement 
in  systole,  there  may  be  occasionally  heard,  as 
a  passing  not  permanent  occurrence,  a  reduplica- 
tion of  the  second  sound,  very  rarely  of  the  first; 
and  usually  the  first  portion  of  the  divided  or 
cleft  sound  is  the  most  accentuated.  This  redu- 
plication, though  it  may  be  met  with  in  active 
inflammatory  diseases^  is  chiefiy  the  concomi- 
tant of  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  heart 
only,  and  it  rarely  or  never  occurs  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  heart  The  pulse,  is  generally 
sharp  and  jerking;  it  does  not  always  beat  in 
unliita-with -the  systole  of  the  heart ;!  if  there  be 
plethora,  it  has  a  force  and  fulness  not  otherwise 
observable ;  and  if  there  exist  congestion  of  the 
right  ventricle,  it  becomes  contracted  and  dimin- 
ished in  force. 

In  cases  where  the  impulse  is  dimimshed  in 
effort,  the  special  characters  are  somewhat  nega- 
tive ;  ithe  impulse  and  sounds  being  feeble,  but 
otherwise  normal,  unless  the  systole  be  excited 
by  mental  shook  or  any  undue  bodily  exertion, 
when  irregularity  and  increase  of  impulse,  with 
some  .slight sharpness  of  the  sounds,  take  place. 
The  first  sound  may  suggest,  rather  than  havri, 
a> sharp  ringing  tone;  while  the  second  is  pro- 
longed, 

(2)  With  respect  to  errors  in  rhythmical  actioa, 
separately  considered,  it  must  here  be  noted  that 
the  chief  and  characteristic  errors  may  be  classi- 
fied under  the  distinct  heads  of  irregularity  and 
mtermittenco,  Irregularity  may  bein  the  force 
or  in  the  frequency  of  one  or  more  beats,  and 
presents  the  many  varieties  which  a  want  of 
normal  uniformity  may  suggest:  the  minute  and 


particular  enumeration  of  these  is  rather  satisfy- 
ing to  curiosity  than  instructive.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  every  varietyof  irregular  frequency 
may  occur ;  while,  with  certain  beats,  force  may 
be  increased  or  diminished.  Sometimes  there 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  order  in  rhythmical  dis- 
orders, that  is,  short  series  of  varying  irregu- 
larities may  regulajly  succeed  each  other;  there 
maybe  a  fluttering  or  trembling,  or' that  vibratory 
or  vermicular  motion  to  which  the  term  'thriU' 
has  been  given.  True  intermittence  is  not  so  fre- 
quent as  irregularity;  but  when  intermittence 
does  occur,  it  is  generally  associated  with  irre- 
gularity. These  disturbances  may  be  only 
momentary  or  of  long  duration,  slight  or  con- 
siderable ;  but,  however  this  may  bs,  ■  their 
character  is  determined  by  the  irregularity  of 
the  systole,  or  the  prolonging  of  the  period  of 
intermission. 

The  physical  examination  of  this  form  of  func- 
tional disorder  shows  no  marked  peculiarities, 
excepting  those  of  systolic  irregularity.  To  the 
ear  is  revealed  irregularity  in  the  recurrence 
and  duration  of  the  sounds,  from  the  slightest 
a/ppreciable  pause  to  the  most  rapid  and  confused 
trembling,  with  very  manifest  alterations  in  tone 
and  pitch.  The  sounds  generally  are  intensified, 
the  first  sound  being  sometimes  heightened  to 
the  extent  of  a  sharp  knock ;  whilst  the  second, 
save  in  intensity,  is  not  materially  altered.  In 
extreme  cases  there  may  be  so  much  ventricular 
irregularity  as  to  induce  in  place  of  sounds  an 
ill-defined  fremitus ;  and  so  much  force  as  to  pro- 
duce a  metallic  ringing,  with  a  rubbing  murmur 
on  the  systole.  Thus  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
which  in  health  is  rarely  appreciabley  and  its 
friction  never,  respectively  become  so  to  the  touch 
and  to  the  ear ;  and  the  abnormal  sounds  may 
exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  entirely  obscure  the 
first  sound. 

Occasionally  there  is  met  with  an  appreciable 
rhythmical  disturbance  in  the  pulse,  which  is  not 
found  to  exist  in  the  heart — Julse  intentiMtenc'e. 
The  heart  only  indicates  Irregularity  of  power'; 
and  as  there  is  occasional  failure  of  force  in  the 
already  weak  systolic  contractions,  the  impulse 
is  not  communicated  to  the  artery  at  the  wrist. 
These  false  intermissions  accompanying  irregu- 
larity most  frequently  occur  when  the  heart  is 
oppressed  by  fiatus  in  the  neighbouring  viscera, 
or  IS  excited  by  injurious  articles  of  diet,  as  tea, 
or  iby  the  use  of  tobacco,  &c:  The  sensation  com- 
municated to  the  patient  is  that  of  a  disagreeable 
flutter  or  '  tumbling  over '  of  the  heart,  which 
tends  to  alarm,  although  habit  may  to  a  certain 
extent  ameliorate  the  terror. 

Rhythmical  irregularity  occasionally  appears 
as  a  normal  condition,  having  a  life-long  exist- 
ence. Some  cases  are  marked  by  an  extension 
of  the  pause,  with  unsteadiness  of  the  systolic 
impulse ;  others  by  its  apparent  extinction,  sn 
that  there  exists  a  rapidity  of  beats  defying  all 
analysis.  There  is  in  these  cases  usually  a  small 
weak  heart,  with  systolic  impulse  devoid  of 
energy.  Both  these  classes  of  cases  present  the 
remarkable  feature  of  losing  much  of  their  dis- 
tinctiye  irregularity  when  under  the  influence  of 
a  febrile  attack ;  the  slow  pulse  becomes  quicker 
and  more  steadyj-  the  rapid  one  lesstoquent  and 
more  distinct;  but  the  feeling  is,  nevertheless, 
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not  so  comfortaWe  as  when  the  heart's  action  is 
in  its  state  of  normal  irregularity. 

(3)  Functional  disorder  occasionally  assumes 
the  form  of  either  increased  or  of  diminished 
frequency,  while  the  force  and  rhythm  remain 
normal.  Each  of  these  conditions  may  be  con- 
genital and  proper  to  the  individual,  or  may  be 
the  result  of  abnormal  iniiuences.  The  func- 
tionally fast  beat  is  generally  induced  by  other 
diseases,  as  fever,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  &o.,  and 
is  indicative  of  injury  to  normal  innervation. 
The  slow  and  drawling  beat  is  generally  met  with 
where  the  nerve-power  is  healthy,  but  the  heart 
itself  is  weak  or  fatty ;  or  there  is  a  perverted  in- 
nervation under  the  influence  of  digitalis,  aconite, 
or  injury  to  the  ganglionic  system — a  blow  in  the 
epigastrium  offering  a  familiar  example. 

Inorgamc  mwrmwrs  are  frequently  heard  in 
functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  and  more 
especially  in  those  cases  of  hsemio  disorder 
where  the  systolic  impulse  is  increased,  with 
rhythmical  irregularity.  These  murmurs  have 
the  special  characters  usually  attached  to  such 
sounds.  They  are  systolic,  basic,  and  chiefly 
heard  in  the  prsecordial  region,  with  conduc- 
tion in  tlie  course  of  the  great  vessels.  There 
is  no  apex-murmur ;  but  at  the  apex,  synchro- 
nously with  the  murmur,  the  first  sound  is  clearly 
defined,  with  a  metallic  ringing  sound.  The  tone 
of  these  murmurs  is  musical,  cooing,  soft,  of 
low  pitch ;  the  seat  is  in  the  aortic  valves,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  always  accompanied  with  palpi- 
tation :  this  palpitation  may  be  persistent,  while 
the  murmurs  are  not  so.  It  is  remarkable  how 
large  may  be  the  amounts  of  blood  drained  from 
the  system,  and  the  frequency  of  the  discharges, 
provided  there  be  no  diseased  condition  of  the 
blood  itself,  without  inducing  the  presence  of  a 
murmvir.  But  under  these  circumstances,  though 
there  be  no  murmur,  the  first  sound  is  usually 
flapping  in  character,  and  the  second  ringing  in 
tone.  The  murmurs  in  chlorosis  and  spansemia, 
and,  when  they  occur,  in  ichorrhsemia  and  leukae- 
mia, have  their  seat  for  the  most  part  in  thepulmo- 
uary  valves,  and  are  not  traceable  in  the  course 
of  the  larger  arteries ;  they  are  also  generally 
associated  with  the  venous  hum  to  be  heard  in 
the  jugular  veins. 

Complications  and  Seouelje. — The  several 
functional  disorders  of  the  heart  are  often  com- 
plicated with  other  diseases — many  external  to 
the  heart,  and  some  of  the  heart  itself.  The 
more  prominent  of  the  former  are  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system  and  of  the  blood.  Many 
of  these  have  been  already  referred  to.  For 
the  most  part,  those  associated  with  a  perverted 
innervation  are  examples  of  irritability,  and  ex- 
liibit  rhythmical  disorder,  with  pain.  Hsemic 
diseases  induce  the  simpler-forms  of  palpitation ; 
anasmia,  gout,  and  dyspepsia  induce  palpita- 
tion with  rhythmical  disorder ;  spansemia  and 
chlorosis  induce  all  these  disorders j  with  mur- 
murs superadded.  The  diseases  of  the  heart 
with  which  functional  symptoms  of  disorder  are 
often  found  complicated  axe  mainly  degenera- 
tions of  the  walls,  or  valvular  diseases.  In  all 
these^  cases  the  amount  and  urgency  of  the 
functional  heart-disease  is  no  indication  of  the 
urgency  of  the  disease  with  which  it  may  be 
complicated. 


Are  there  any  distinct  morbid  states  or  other 
seqnelse  traceable  to  functional  disorder  of  the 
heart?  This  maybe  a  diflScult  question  to  answer 
dogmatically.  Doubtless  frequent  and  prolonged 
attacks  of  functional  disorder  are  seen  to  occur 
without  inducing  any  such.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  long  continuance  of  functional  disorder  is 
often  marked  by  a  depreciation  of  mental  and 
bodily  vigour.  More  specific  organic  changes  are 
generally  found  to  be  due  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  diseases  with  which  the  functional  dis. 
order  has  been  in  its  course  associated. 

Diagnosis. — In  order  to  make  a  correct  diag- 
nosis, the  first'  consideration  is  to  ascertain  th» 
entire  absence  of  organic  disease;  and,  if  it  be 
present,  whether  it  is  adequate  to  cause  the  full 
amount  of  the  symptoms  exhibited.  Supposing 
this  to  have  been  done,  if  the  agitation  of  the 
heart  is  not  only  excessive,  sudden,  and  appa- 
rently increased  in  strength,  even  to  violence, 
but  has  often  the  features  of  spasm  rather  than 
the  calmness  of  rhythmical  order;  while  the 
sounds  are  pari  passu  increased  in  sharpness 
and  intensity,  and  diffused  over  a  larger  area 
than  is  proper  to  them ;  and  the  pulse  does  not 
partake  of  the  simulated  force  of  the  heart 
^the  presence  of  an  excited  functional  impulse 
may  be  assumed.  The  concurrence  of  some  symp- 
toms usually  associated  with  organic  disease, 
as  dyspnoea  or  even  apnoea  and  oedema,  may, 
as  has  been  shown,  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
chlorosis.  So  also  where  there  is  a  deficient 
impulse,  if  the  heart  have  its  normal  position 
and  dimensions ;  if  the  sounds  though  we'sik 
be  natural  in  tone  and  quality,  in  the  absence 
of  any  abnormal  physical  disease,  it  maybe  con- 
cluded the  cause  is  functional  only.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  rhythmical  irregularities.  When 
any  of  these  symptoms  are  associated  with 
haemic  murmurs,  the  character  of  the  munmu', 
its  seat,  and  its  persistency  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  absence  or  the  presence 
of  hsemic  diseases.  The  symptoms  of  each  of 
these  several  forms  of  functional  disorder  have 
been  so  fully  described  that  there  is  no  need  to 
repeat  them  here.  It  must,  liowevcr,  be  always 
borne  in  mind  that  the  absence  of  the  physical 
signs  of  disease  is  not  always  conclnSffe  of 
there  being  no  structural  lesion,  for  there  may 
be  lesions,  and  important  ones  too,  that  do  not 
yield  evidence  of  their  existence.  The  occurrence 
of  the  secondary  changes,  the  immediate^  result 
of  various  congestions,  is  often  an  indication 
that  the  heart-symptoms  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  organic  disease ;  still  it  is  not  always  so,  for 
congestions  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  andcedema, 
may  be  the  consequence  of  spanaemia  or  of 
other  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  Hence, 
when  these  are  present,  the  symptoms  exhibited 
by  a  disordered  heart  may  not  be  due  to  struc- 
tural disease ;  and  the  same  may  be  saidof  the 
effects  of  muscular  exercise  and  of  position,  for 
either  or  both  of  these  may  distress  if  there  be 
present  any  ansemic  condition  or  an  intercostal 
neuralgia.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the 
occasional  subsidence  of  urgent  symptoms,  so 
frequently  the  ease  in  functional  disorder,  ao'- 
solutely  affirm  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
organic  disease ;  for  occasionally  in  the  lattei 
the  normal  rhvthm  and  force  of  the  heart  may 
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teassort  themselves;  but  then  in^  these  cases 
there  remain  the  other  charaeteristics_  of  the 
organic  affection.  Frequent  examination  and 
an  accomplished  experience  will  generally  lead 
to  a  just  diagnosis. 

Pboqhosis. — The  prognosis  of  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  heart,  for  the  most  part,  is  favour- 
able. 'Where  there  are  baneful  constitutional 
tendencies,  or  complications  with  other  diseases, 
the  prognosis  must  not,  however,  be  always  so 
considered.  In  the  leueophlegmatie  temperament 
the  paroxysms  may  be  severe  and  abiding, 
and  generally  distressing  to  the  nervous  system. 
If  the  symptoms  be  so  urgent  as  to  distend  the 
right  heart,  the  liver  may  become  loaded,  and 
dropsy  may  ensue.  In  this  temperament  mental 
shocks  may  induce  palpitation,  irregularity,  and 
syncope,  whence  may  ensue  not  only  permanent 
heart-affection  and  eventually  disease,  but  even 
immediate  death.  When  functional  disorder  is 
the  concomitant  of  scurvy  or  auEemia,  the  prog- 
nosis is  not  always  favourable.  Still  in  the 
young  and  middle-aged  there  is  good  chance  of 
ultimate  recovery ;  for  if  these  diseases  be  sub- 
dued the  functional  disorder  subsides.  TiVlien 
occurring  in  tlie  aged,  or  in  those  having  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  hypochondriasis,  or  when 
associated  with  organic  diseases,  or  excited  by 
inflammations  of  the  endocardium,  a  less  favour- 
able prognosis  must  be  given.  Functional 
rhythmical  irregularity,  for  the  most  part,  does 
not  indicate  danger,  but  it  may  do  so  if  asso- 
ciated with  some  obscure  .  struotiu-al  lesion. 
Nevertheless,  cases  of  simple  functional  dis- 
order, so  severe  as  apparently  to  indicate  an 
immediately  fatal  termination,  prove,  for  the 
most  part,  manageable,  and  result  in  a  restora- 
tion to  health.  The  freedom  of  the  heart  from 
all .  agitation  and  other .  indications  of  disease, 
before  and  after  an  attack,  is  due  to  its  being  a 
normal  and  uninjured  organ ;  and  though  liable 
during  an  attack  to  th^  morbid  influences  of 
spasms  and  congestive  loading,  it  still  may  be 
a  healthy  organ.  This  holds  whether  the  pa- 
roxysms be  short  or,  prolonged,  occurring  rarely, 
or  frequently  recurring.  They  are  distressing 
but  not  dangero^. . 

TjjATM^iR-^Treatment  should  have  refer- 
ence prMarily  to  the  paroxysm,  and  then  to  its 
exciting  causes,  the  indications  being,  first,  the 
mitigation  of  the  symptoms ;  and,  secondly,  the 
pievention  of  their  recurrence. 

.Treat?nent  of  the  paroxysms. — Towards  the 
former,  it  should  be  ascertained,  where  possible, 
whether  the  attack  be  essentially  due  to  irri- 
tability in,  the  heart  itself,  or  whether  it  have 
its  origin  in  some  co-existing  excentric  cause. 
The  constitutional  tendency  and  the  exciting 
causes  should  be  weU  considered;  for  the  treat- 
ment of  apparently  similar  attacks  ■  under  the 
widely  apposite  causes  of  a  plethora  or  an 
anamia  .must  be  varied  accordingly..  Slight 
cases  subside  of  themselves;  but  in  more  per- 
sistent attacks,  for  the  most  part,  relief  is  ob- 
tained by  warm  carminatives  or  stimulants,  or 
by  antispasmodics,  as  ammonia,  camphor,  ether, 
Essafoetida,  musk,  valerian,  or  sumbiJ,  Where 
irritability  of  the  heart  itself  is  the  cause  of 
the  attack,  it  is  generally  best  met  by  seda- 
livea,  as  opium,  hyoscyamus,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
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and  in  some  cases  digitalis,  If  the  attack  be 
due  to  derangement  of  tho  stomach,  as  from 
the  presence  of  the  gouty  acids,  an  alkali  may 
be  useful.  In  extreme  cases,  and  where  head- 
symptoms  supervene,  the  extraction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  by  leeches  or  venesection  may 
be  useful.  The  mental  or  moral  treatment  is  of 
the  greatest  moment.  A  confident  and  cheering 
prognosis  conduces  to  recovery,  and  prevents  the 
nervousness  which  exhausts  and  tends  to  pro- 
long the  disorder.  '    ' 

Treatmmt  hetmem  the  paroxysms. — The:  pa- 
roxysmbeing  allayed,  it  is  then  well  to  examine  < 
carefully  iuto  the  state  of  health,  so  as  to-  ascer- 
tain if  there  be  any  of  those  disordered  condi- 
tions which  may  probably  have  been  its  exciting 
cause.  Dyspepsia  is  to  be  relieved,  the  liver 
is  to  be  set  right,  the  uterine  functions  are  to 
be  restored  to  regularity,  loaded  bowels  relieved, 
plethora  subdued;  spansemia  and  chlorosis 
strengthened  into  health,  exhaustion  compen- 
sated for,  and  debility  counteracted;  and  the 
over-worfced  must  seek  renovation  in  travel  and 
cheerful  recreation.  In  persons  prone  to  these 
disorders  many  precautions  should  bfe  observed. 
The  young  and  the  plethoric  must  avoid  ex- 
tremes of  diet  and  exercise  ;  the  food  should  be 
moderate  in  quantity  and  unstimulating  in 
quality;  and  exercise  should  be  nnfatiguing, 
and  chiefly  taken  in  the  open  air.  Hot  and 
iU-ventilated  rooms,  and  the  postponement  of 
sleep  by  late  hours,  should  be  especially  avoided. 
A  careful  mental  discipline,  should  be  observed ; 
and  this  must  be  sought  in  a  healthy  exercise  of 
the  brain,  and  restraining,  by  a  well-ordered 
intellectual  culture,  the  tendency  to  vain  imagi- 
nings and  emotional  passions.  The  constitu- 
tionally nervous  and  irritable  in  mind  must 
sedulously  avoid  exciting  situations,  as  well  as 
exhaustion  by  overwork.  The  sluggish  and  hy- 
pochondriacal must  resist  the  temptations  to 
inaction,  seeking  to  overcome  these  tendencies 
by  exercise ;  by  cold  bathing,  more  especially 
by  means  of  the  shower-bath ;  and,  if  the 
bowels  be  confined,  by  the  judicious  use  of 
aperients.  As  all  the  varieties  of  functional 
disorder  of  the  heart  are  peculiarly  under  the 
influence  of  a  morbid  will,  it  becomes  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  medical  attendant 
should  generally  encourage  and  cheer ;  and  as 
soon  as  careful  investigation  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  a  just  prognosis,  farther  inves- 
tigations by  the  stethoscope  should  be  avoided. 
Empirical  investigations  tend  to  prolong  the 
disordered  action,  and  perhaps  so  to  impress  the 
imagination  as  to  forbid  recovery. 

Thouas  Seafteb, 

H£ABT,  HeemoTrhage  into  the  Walls 
of. — Synon.  :  Cardiac  Apoplexy. 

DuFiMmoN. — Extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
substance  of  the  heart, 

.Etiology  and  Patholoqt.— rBlood  is  extra- 
vasated  into  the  substance  of  the  heart  in  various 
pathological  conditions,  but  as  these  are  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  headings,'  it  will 
not  be  necessaiy  in  this  place  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  them. 

,  Bwpture  of  the  heart  is  the  most  frequent 
origin  of  haemorrhage  into  the  walls  of  the  organ. 
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The  Hood  in  these,  cases  may  be  derived  ftom 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  forced  between 
the  muscular  fibres  at  each  contraction.  More 
rarely,  a  partial  rapture  of  the  wall  may  occur, 
unconnected  with  the  cavities,  and  haemorrhage 
take  place  into  the  seat  of  the  lesion  from  one 
of  the  coronary  vessels  or  their  branches,  con- 
stituting what  has  been  called  cardiac  apoplexy. 
In  both  classes  fatty  degeneration  is  generally! 
the  cause  of  the  rupture.     '  ' 

The  formation  of  false  consecutive  aneurism 
of  the  heart  may  be  attended  with  hsEmorrhage 
into  the  walls ;  an  abscess,  blood-cyst,  hydatid- 
cyst,  or  gimima  having  burst  or  made  its  way 
into  one  of  the  cavities; 

The  coronary  arteries  may  be  the  source  of 
the  hsemorrhage ;  for  instance,  in  rupture  of  co- 
ronary aneurism ;  in  cases  of  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion of  their  walls ;  and  in  embolism  or  throm- 
bosis of  their  lumen,  leading  to  infarction. 

Ecchymosis  of  the  heart  is  a  form  of  haemor- 
rhage belonging  to  a  different  category.  It  is 
generally  met  with  in  association  with  paren- 
chymatous degeneration  of  the  heart,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  acute  specific  fevers;  with  that 
form  of  fatty  degeneration  which  is  produced  by 
certain  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus  and  arsenic ; 
and  with  other  pathological  states  in  v^hioh 
ecohymoses  occur  in  the  viscera  generally,  as  in 
purpura  and  scurvy,  and  especially  in  cardiac 
and  pulmonary  disease. 

In  cases  of  non-fatal  haemorrhage  into  the 
-walls  of  the  heart,  the  blood  undergoes  the 
changes  usual  in  extravasations^  and  gives. rise 
to  the  collections  of  pigment-partislos  which 
are  sometimes  found  between  and  upon  the 
muscular  fibres ;  to  blood-cysts ;  or  to  collections 
of  pnriform  matter. 

Haemorrhage  into  the  myocardium  possesses 
no  special  clinical  relations. 

J.  Mitchell  Bbcce. 

HEART,  Hydatid- Disease  of.— A  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  have  been  recorded,  in 
which  hydatids,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term, 
have  been  found  in  the  human  heart.  According 
to  Dr.  Cobbold,  3"5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  hyda- 
tids in  man  occur  in  this  situation. 

Anatomical  Chakactebs.— Hydatid-cysts  of 
the  heart  are  either  simple  or  multiple,  the  latter 
being  the  more  common  of  the  two  forms.  They 
are  situated  in  the  myocardium  of  either  side  of 
the  heart ;  but  tend  naturally  by  enlargement  to 
project  either  into  the  pericardial  sac  or  into 
one  of  the  cardiac  cavities,  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
minent cystic  tumour.  In  this  condition  they 
have  generally  been  found  post  mortem ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  other  cases  the  parasite  may 
undergo  degenerative  changes  in  the  heart,  as  in 
other  organs,  without  its  existence  being  sus- 
pected during  life  or  discovered  after  death.  In 
other  instances,  the  hydatids  rupture  or  are  dis- 
lodged from  their  seat  in  the  cardiac  wall — 
either  inwards  or  outwards,  or  in  both  directions 
at  once.  In  the  first  event,  the  parasite  or 
its  contents  or  fragments  become  impacted  in 
the  cardiac  cavities  or  orifices,  or  give  rise  to 
embolism  of  the  great  vessels  or.  of  a  distant 
branch.  Eupture  of  a  cyst  into  the  pericardial 
sac  causes  pericarditis;  and  rupture  both  inter- 


nally and  externally  has  given  rise  to  haemoperi. 
cafdium. 

Hydatids  of  the  heai:t  are  frequently  associated 
with  the  same  disease  in  other  visdera.  The 
appearance  and  structure  of  the  entozoon  do  not 
require  to  be  described  here.     iSee  Htdatibs. 

Symptoms. — In  several  cases  of  this  disease 
the  subjects  have  died  suddenly  during  exertion' 
or,  as  in  a  case  recorded  byi  Dr.  Wilks,  after  a 
hearty  meal.  These  persons  were  not  known  to 
have  suiFered  previously  from  symptoms  referatlo 
to  the  heart.  In  other  instances,  the  ordiiiaSy 
phenomena  of  chronic  cardiac  disease  were  pre- 
sent,including  endocardial  murmurs;  but  itis  not 
certain  that  these  were  always  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hydatids  in  the  heart.  A  sudden 
fatal  termination  will  be  the  result  Of  intelnal 
rupture  and  embolism,  or  of  haemoperieardium, 
as  described  above. 

Diagnosis. — Hydatid-disease  of  the  heart  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  suspected  during 
life.  Cardiac  symptoms  and  signs,  or  sudden 
death,  occurring  in  an '  individual  known  to  be 
Bufiering  from  hydatids  of  other  viscera,  wonld 
'Suggest  that  the  heart  was  also  affected. 

Tbeatment. — The  disease'  cannot  hb  said  to 
have  any  special  interest  therapeiitrcilly. 

J.  Mitchell  Bsitce. 

HEART,  Hypertrophy  of.— Synon.:  Fr. 
Hypertrophie  du  Cceur ;  Ger.  HypertropUe  dt» 
Herzens. 

DEFnnTioN.^Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  in  a 
wide  acceptation  of  the  term,  maybe  said  to  ex- 
press an  increase  in  the  size  and' weight  of  tie 
organ,  due  to  an  excessive  development  of  some 
one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  its  walls.  In 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  however, 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  signifies  an  excessive 
development  of  the  muscular  substance  only. 

Such  hypertrophy  may  be  regarded  as  aconser- 
vative  process ;  and  is  not  intended  to  include 
those  changes'  in  the  size  of  the  heart  in  which 
the  connective  and  fatty  tissues  are  in  excess. 

Vaeieties. — The  varieties'  of  hypertrophy  bf 
the  heart  were  first  carefully  described  by  11. 
Bertin  in  1811,  who  demonstrated  that  the  change 
in  hypertrophy  is  the  result  of-nn  incw^e  of 
nutrition.  He  described  three  forms,  TOCh  most 
succeeding  writers  have  referred  to,  namely:-^ 
(1)  Simple  Z^^wi/qpAy,  in  which  the  parietes  of 
the  compartments  are  thickened,  the  cavitifes 
retaining  theirnatural  dimensions;  (2)  Eym- 
trophy  with  Dilatation  (Exomtric  Hyperirophy), 
in  which  the  cavities  are  increased  in  capacity, 
while  the  parietes  are  either  of  natural  or  of 
augmented  thickness;  (3)  the  sd^called  Cm- 
centric  Hypertrophy,  or  Hypertrophy  with  Dimi- 
nished Cavities,-  in  which  new  material  was  sttp- 
posed  to  be  added;'  chiefly  in  the  interior  bf 
the  ventricular  walls.  Cruveilhier  and  BuM 
pointed  out  that  the  condition  called  concentric 
hypertrophy  is  the  result,  not  of  hypertrophy, 
but  of  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  organ  sud- 
denly arrested,  as  it  were,  by  death,  Budd 
found  that  the  hearts  of  persons  who  had  died  a 
violent  death  presented  this  so-called  concentne 
hypertrophy ;  but  that  such  hearts  became  » 
laxed,  and  showed  the  normal  size  of  cavitiei 
and  thickness  of  walls,  after  maceration.    Itoki- 
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taosky  and  iJamberger  acknowledge  the  rarity 
of  concentric  hypeitroplay,  but  think  it  does 
eometimes  occur.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  found 
in  the  right  ventricle  in  some  cases  of  congenital 
nwlfoimationa.  Hypertrophy  may  affect  only 
one  compartment  of  the  heart,  or  more  than  one, 
but  the  organ  is  seldom  enlarged  throughout. 
The- ventricles  are  much  more  frequently  hyner- 
trophied  than  the  auricles,  and  the  bft  ventricle 
more  frequently  than  the  right;  but  the  right 
auricle  more  frequently  than  the  left  auricle — 
which  last  shows  the  change  very  seldom. 

JiiioLOGT  AND  PATHOLOGY. — Xho  ieart  being 
a  muscular  organ,  vrhatever  calls  forth  increased 
frequency  and  force  of  its  action  induces  hyper- 
trophy of  its  muscular  tissue.  The  great  causes 
of  this  hypertrophy  are  certain  obstructive  con- 
ditions in  -  the  circulatory  apparatus,  -which  will 
bo  noticed  in  detail.  .  But  many  circumstances 
might  be  enumerated  as  predispodnff  causes. 
Thus,  males,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupar 
tions,  are  twice  as  prone  to  cardiac  hypertrophy  as- 
females.  In  advanced  age  degenerative  vascular 
changes  are  apt  to  induce  this  result. 

Dr.  Quain  (Lumleiaa  Lectures,  1872)  has 
classified  the  excitimg  causes  of  hypertrophy 
under  three  heads: — nervous,  mechanical,  and 
nutritive.  1.  Amongst  nervous  causes  are  those 
emotional  conditions  that  produce  frequent  pal- 
pitation, and  prolonged  mental  excitement  or 
strain.  The  immoderate  use  of  strong  coffee, 
tea,  or  spirituous  liquors  might  come  under  this 
head.  2.  Amongst  mechanical  and  physical  causes 
are  all  those  obstructive  conditions  to  be  after- 
wards specially  examined.  Violent  athletic  or 
other  exercises,  which  notably  accelerate  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart,  or  produce  excessive  blood- 
pressure,  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  great  muscular  exertion  with  the 
arms  [is  specially  prone  to  cause  hypertrophy,  as 
inthecaseofhammermen,&c.  Prolonged  working 
in  a  bent  or  constrained  position  is  also  mentioned 
as  a  cause.  In  fact,  any  prolonged  impediment 
to  the  free  action  of  the  heart,  or  to  the  onward 
'.  current  of  the  circuljiMon,  tends  to  cause  hyper- 
trophy of  the  hear);,'  Thus,  in  addition  to  val- 
vular lesions,  periftirdial  adhesion  is  an  important 
cau3e«r  Diseases  of  the  vessels,  by  diminishing 
their  elasticity  and  increasing  the  friction,  dis- 
placements of  the  heart,  and  deformities  of  the 
chest  or  spinal  column,  by  twisting  or  constricting 
the  aorta,  are  all  causes  of  some  obstruction  to 
the  blood-current.  The  heart  becomes  enlarged 
in  pregnancy — but  resumes  its  ordinary  size  by 
involution — as  the  womb  itself  does.  A  very 
important  cause  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  is 
cfonio  Bright's disease.  Aneurisms alsosome- 
times  induce  hyparizophy,  for  the  physical  rea- 
son that  the  resistance  encountered  by  a  liquid 
flowing  through  a  tube  is  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  any  abrupt  dilatation  and  contraction 
of  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  .Conditions  of  the 
lungs  associated  with  persistent  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  blood  ;  through  them  (emphy- 
sema, asthma,  phthisis,  compression  from  hydro- 
thorax,  ,&o.)  may  induce  hypertrophy  of  the 
nght  side  of  the  heart.  Hypertrophy  also  fol- 
lows upon  dilatation,  because  additional  force  is 
required  to  propel  the  larger  volume  of  blood, 
apart  from  any  valvular  lesion.    So  mere  ple- 


thora may  tend  to  cause  hypSrtrophy,  which  also 
ensues  upon  the  distension  of  the  cardiac  walla 
which  results  from  myocarditis.  3.  With  regard 
to  the  nutritive  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  the  state  of  the  local  nutrition  and  the 
mitritive  quality  of  the  blood  have  both  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Eieh  nitrogenous  food,  and 
the  use  of  ferruginous  medicines,  will  favour 
^hypertrophic  changes.  With  the  increase  of  the 
muscular  structure  there  is  proportional  enlarge- 
ment of  the  coronary  arteries,  so  that  the  hyper- 
trophied  organ  has  an  increased  blood-supply. 

The  most  important  conditions  of  obstruction 
connected  with  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— (ffl)  Stenosis  of  the  aortic  valves  is  a 
common  cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  opening  is  not  onlyjarrowed,  but 
is  also  rendered  more  rigid,  and  thiis  increased 
force  is  necessary  to  propel  the  blood.  Along  with 
the  valvular  lesion  there  may  also  be,  especially 
in  advanced  life,  a  loss  of  elasticity  and  a  rough- 
ening of  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  from  degene- 
rative changes — conditions  which  increase  the 
mechanical  strain  upon  the  left  ventricle.  (6) 
Aortic  regurgitation  often  induces  so  great  en- 
largement of  the  left  ventricle,  from  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation,  that  the  heart  in  such  cases  merits 
the  name  cor  bovinum.  The  back-flow  of  blood 
increases  the  intra-ventricular  pressure,  tends 
to  dilate  the  |Cavity, ,  and  calls  forth  augmented 
efforts  of  ventricular  contraction,  (c)  A^ortic  anev^ 
rism  is  usually  instanced  as  a'  cause  of  cardiac 
hyperttopby,  and  we  gave  above  the  physical 
eiXplanation  of  this  result. '  But,  as  a  matter  of 
,  fact, ,  many  cases  of  aortic  aneurism  have  been 
recorded  not  accompanied  by  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, though  some  degree  of  this  change  ia 
usually  expected.  Of  course,  other  tumours,, by 
pressing  upon  any  of  the  great  arterial  trunks, 
may  indjice  cardiac  hypertrophy,  (d)  Chronic 
Brighfs  disease  (contracted  kidney)  is  a  very 
important  cause  of  left-heart  hypertrophy,  the 
hypertrophy  being  often  of  the  purest  type,  with- 
out dilatation.  This  change  is  the  result  of  the 
great  increase  of  i  blood-tension  produced  by  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  blood  in  the  small  arteries 
through  the  whole  body,  as  well  as  in  the  kidneys, 
(e)  As  the  result  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  left  auricle 
becomes  somewhat  thickened  and  dilated;  and  the 
further  backward  blockage  of  the  blood  produces 
pulmonary  engorgement,  and  hypertrophy  with 
dilatationof  the  right-heart.  (/)  Similar  results 
follow  the  more  common  lesion — mitral  incompe- 
tency.. Blood  regurgitates  at  each  ventricular 
systole  into  the  left  auricle,  which  has  thus  to 
sustain  theventrioular  impulse  in  addition  to  the 
pressure  from  excessive  fulness.  Hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  engorgement  of 
the  lungs,  and'hypertrophy  With  dilatation  of  the 
right-heart,  are  the  natural  consequences,'  In- 
deed, hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  almost 
always  associated  with  dilatation,  and  the  double 
change  is,  in  almost  every  case,  consequent  npOn 
pulmonary  obstruction,  which  may  be  caused  by 
primary  changes  in  the  lungs  themselves  (see  g), 
but  is  far  more  frequently  secondary  to  left^ 
heart  disease  (mitral  lesions),  {g)  In  emphy- 
sema, fibrosis,  and  consolidated  or  compressed 
conditions  of  the  lungs,  the  impediment  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation  induces  hypertrophy  with 
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dilatation  of  the  righ  t  ventricle.  Diseases  of  the 
puimonary  orifice  are  rery  rare ;  so,  too,  ia  tri- 
cuspid  stenosis.  (A)  But  tricuspid  reffurffitaiion 
ia  eommon  as  a  result  of  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  causes  dilatation, 
usually  with  considerable  hypertrophy,  of  the 
right  auricle.  General  systemic  venous  obstruc- 
tion follows  upon  right-heart  blockage;  and 
Hope  says  that  venous  retardation  may  work 
backwards  through  the  capillaries  to  the  minute 
arteries,  the  consequent  increased  resistance  in 
which  may  induce  left-heart  hypertrophy. 

Anatomicai.  Chaeactbes. — The  fundamental 
anatomical  change  in  cardiac  hypertrpphy  is  an  in- 
crease of  the  proper  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. 
There  is  no  growth  of  new  tissue  different  from 
the  normal  heart-muscle;  there  is  simply  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  muscular  fibres  in  all 
respects  similar  to  those  normally  occurring  in 
the  organ.  Along  with  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  there  may  be  also  more  or  less 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the 
muscular  bundles ;  and  this  fibrous  hyperplasia 
may  be  excessive,  as  Br.  Quain  has  pointed  out, 
constituting  a  so-<;alled  'false  hypertrophy,'  in 
which  the  colour  of  the  cardiac  walls  varies  from 
the  natural  to  a  light  grey  hue.  There  may  be 
hypertrophy  of  only  one  part  of  the  cardiac  walls, 
abnormal  thinning  being  found  in  other  parts. 
The  organ  may  be  greatly  enlarged  from  general 
dilatation,  without  any  notable  thickening  of  the 
walls ;  but  the  capacity  of  the  chambers  should 
always  be  carefully  noted  in  estimating  the  de- 
gree of  hypertrophy,  as  there  may  be  a  greatly 
augmented  extent  of  wall,  although  its  actual 
thickness  seems  normal.  Simple  hypertrophy  is 
nearly  always  the  first  condition,  preceding  hy- 
pertrophy with  dilatation.  The  greatest  cardiac 
enlargements  result  from  left>3ided  hypertrophy. 
Some  examples  of  cor  bovinum  have  attained  the 
enormous  weight  of  40  oz.  The  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle  may  become  thickened  to  one  or  even 
one-and-a-half  inches,  instead  of  the  normal  six 
or  seven  lines ;  and  the  thickest  part  is  usually 
about  the  middle  of  the  ventricles.  The  inter- 
ventricular septum  is  not  so  liable  to  hypertrophy 
as  the  rest  of  the  ventricular  parietds.  The 
right  ventricular  wall  may  be  thickened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  inch,  instead  of  the  normal  two-and- 
Sr-half  lines,  and  its  greatest  thickness  is  at  its 
base.  The  columnsecamese  of  the  right  ventricle  are 
even  more  liable  to  hypertrophy  than  the  wall.  In 
dilatation  with  hypertrophy  the  columnse  carneae 
become  stretched  and  attenuated.  The  substance 
of  an  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  can  generally 
be  torn  with  ease,  whilst  that  of  an  hypertrophied 
right  ventricle  is  usually  tough  and  leathery. 
The  auricular  walls  are  rarely  thickened  to  more 
than  twice  the  natural  thickness,  and  are  almost 
always  dilated  considerably  if  hypertrophied 
at  all,  In  marked  hypertrophy,  the  heart  pre- 
sents a  change  of  configuration,  becoming  more 
globular,  and  having  the  apex  tilted  up.  If 
the  enlargement  is  mainly  on  the  right  side,  the 
sphericity  of  the  organ  is  a  maiked  characteristic, 
and  its  long  diameter  has  a  tranverse  direction 
in  the  chest.  Of  course,  other  pathological  con- 
ditions, as  valvular  lesions,  or  the  results  of  endo- 
carditis or  of  pericarditis,  may  also  be  present. 
In  true  hypertrophy  the  coronary  arteries  become 


enlarged.  There  may  sometimes  be  found  accu- 
mulations of  fusiform  involuntary  fibres,  which 
have  not  developed  into  the  higher  state  of  striped 
fibres. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Precise  physical  signs 
are  all-important  in '  establishing  «  diagnosis  in 
cardiac  enlargements,  and  it  is  always  expedient 
at  once  to  ascertain  which  chamber  or  chambers 
is  or  are  affected.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
simple  hypertrophy  may  exist  without  producing 
symptoms  attracting  the  attention  of  the  patient, 
and  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  some 
degree  of  cardiac  hypertroj^y  with  the  advance 
of  age.  Dyspnoea. — In  modefeta  hypertrophy, 
without  complication,  there  is  usually  easy  and 
natural  breathing  when  the  patient's  body  and 
mind  are  at  rest.  But  mental  excitement  or 
bodily  effort  at  once  induces  more  or  less  of 
temporary  dyspncea.  In  some  cases  the  due 
expansion  of  the  lungs  may  be  mechanically 
impeded  by  the  increased  volume  of  the  heart. 
In  excentrio  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  more 
especially  when  the  right  cavities  are  thus  af-, 
fected,  pulmonaiy  congestion  and  (edema  arc 
very  usually  present,  and  then ,  marked  dyspnoaa 
is  a  prominent  and  distressing  symptom.  Cougji, 
— In  simple  hypertrophy  there  may  be  an 
occasional  dry  irritating  cough,  and  in  young 
phlethorio  women  a  wheezing  cough  may  be 
complained  of.  In  right-side  enlargements  when 
pulmonary  obstruction  and  dropsical  eflusions 
supervene,  cough  is,  in  most  cases,  a  very  fre- 
quent and  painful  addition  to  the  other  sources 
of  discomfort  to  the  patient.  Hcsmoptysis  and 
other  hemorrhages.— SxTnoptysis  from  capillaiy 
engorgement  is  common,  being  generally  active 
and  sudden.  Niemeyer  points  out  that,  in  left- 
heart  hypertrophy,  there  is  often  active  disten- 
sion, and  sometimes  rupture,  of  the  branches  of 
the  bronchial  arteries.  In  left  hypertrophy, 
too,  the  cerebral  arteries  are  specially  liable  to 
give  way.  In  right-sMe  enlargement  with  pul- 
monary obstruction,  the  blockage  may  influence 
the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  the  portal'system 
generally,  so  as  to  produce  hsematemesis  of 
melaena.  Epistaxis  may  also  be  due  to  cardiac 
enlargement.  Palpitation  is  a  common  symptom 
in  all  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  is-jftcn 
very  marked  in  cardiac  enlargements...  Kifleast 
excitement,  bodily  or  mental,  may  induce  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  this  symptom.  Especi* ' 
ally  in  exeentric  hypertrophy  with  dilatationj 
most  distressing  paroxysms  of  palpitation  are 
apt  to  occur  from  time  to  time.  Besides  bodily 
and  mental  excitement,  other  conditions,  such  as 
indigestion,  flatulence,  or  an  overloaded  stomach, 
readily  call  forth  this  symptom.  When  there  is 
much  dilatation,  the  palpitation  may  be  irregular 
and  intermittent,  and  is  then  more  particiUarly 
a  very  alarming  symptom.  Pulse. — In  simple 
hypertrophy  the  pulse  is  stronger,  fuller,  tenser, 
less  compressible  than  natural,  and  dwells  longer 
under  the  finger,  the  hypertrophied  walls  re- 
quiring more  time  for  contraction,  and  contract- 
ing with  greater  force  than  normal.  When 
dilatation  relatively  exceeds  the  hypertrophy  , 
there  is  diminished  strength,  but  more  ftdnessii, 
andsometimes  marked  slowness  of  the  pulse.  In 
aortic  obstruction  with  left  hypertrophy  the  pul-w 
is  strong,  incompressible,  srail,  and  sustained. 


In  aortic  regurgitation  it  feels  as  if  liquid  balls 
passed  under  the  finger.    In  mitral  obstruction 
It  is  frequently  small  and  irregular.    In  mitral 
regurgitation  it  is  irregular  in  size  (not  necessarily 
in  rhythm).  In  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle 
the  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  small,  -weak,  and  perhaps 
intermittent  or  irregular.    When  atheroma  of 
the  vessels  is  associated  with  cardiac  hypertrophy, 
the  pulse  is  bounding.   In  the  mere  hypertrophy 
of  old  age  it  is  full  and  slow,  but  not  very  incom- 
pressible.   Certain  cerebral  symptoms  ought  to 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  other  more 
direct  signs  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.    A  feeling 
of  fulness,  or  perhaps  of  throbbing,  may  be  felt 
ia  the  head  after  great  muscular  exertion  or 
mental  excitement.    In  pronounced  cases  there 
may  be  headache,  ringing  in  the  ears,  vertigo, 
muses  volitantes,  and  disturbing  dreams.    The 
bright  and  shining,  or  perhaps  the  blood-shot, 
condition  of  the  eyes,  is  an  indication  of  the 
hyperemia  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
"  Hyperf/rephy  of  the  Left  Ventricle. — Simple 
hypertrophy  of  this  portion  of  the  heart  does 
aot  usually  produce  much  disturbance  of  re- 
spiration, but  palpitation  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom,   and  cerebral  complications  are,  as    we 
have  seen,  by  far  most  frequent  in  this  form  of 
cardiac  change.    On  inspection,  the  prsecordium 
sometimes  shows  a  bulging,  more  especially  in 
young   subjects,  whose  sternal  cartilages  are 
less  resistant.    Walshe  says  there  may  be  some 
convexity  of  the  cardiac  region  from  the  third  to 
the  seventh  cartilages,  and  that  the  interspaces 
are  rendered  wider,  but  do'not  bulge.    In  simple 
hypertrophy  the  area  of  impulse  may  be  seen  to 
be  enlarged,  and  to  be  located  more  to  the  left 
and  .lower  down   than  normal.    On  palpation 
the .  apex-impulse  may  be  felt  to  be  greatly 
augmented  in  force,  and  to  extend  perhaps  over 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  interspaces.    When 
there  is  very  great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, without  pericardial    adhesion  or  much 
dilatation,  the  apexrbeat  may  be  felt,  powerful 
and  well-defined,  even  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
intercostal  space.      Dr.   Walshe  describes  the 
sensation  as  a  slow  heavi  ng,  or  a  pushing  forward 
as  if  against  an  obstacle.    The  duration  of  the 
heaving  impulse  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  hypertrophy.    The  impulse  is  often  strong 
onoij^h  to  visibly  move  the  bed-clothes,  and  even 
to  raise  the  head  of  the  auscultator  by  the  im- 
pact against  the  stethoscope.    Of  course  a  larger 
portion  than  usual  of  the  heart's  surface  impinges 
against  the  chest-wall.    With  coexistent  valvu- 
lar lesions,  a  vibratory  jarring  sensation  may 
be  felt  on  palpation ;  and  with  pericardial  ad- 
hesions the  impulse  may  be  a  sort  of  jogging 
motion. 

In  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  the  impulse  is 
less  powerful,  but  is  seen  and  felt  over  a  wider 
area  than  in  simple  hypertrophy.  The  contrac- 
tions are  felt  more  like  sharp  blows  or  shocks, 
and  the  vibrations  are  conveyed  to  greater  dis- 
tances, in  some  cases  extending  to  the  top  of  the 
chest-wall.  With  great  dilatation  the  pulse 
may  be  very  slow,  weak,  and  compressible.  On 
percussion,  the  areas  of  both  the  superficial  and 
th«  deep  cardiac  dulness  are  found  to  be  increased, 
especially  towards  the  left.  In  excessive  hyper- 
trophy with  dilatation,  the  didness  may  extend 
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from  the  upper  border  of  the  third  rib  down  to 
the  eighth  rib,  and  from  an  inch  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum  to  the  anteiioraxillaryline.  Dulness 
may  also  be  detected  in  the  left  back.    Emphy- 
sema and  possible  consolidation  of  the  lungs 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  marking  out  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness.    On  aitscuUation,  the  systolic 
sound  is  less  clear  and  defined  than  normal  iii 
simple  hypertrophy ;  it  is  prolonged  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy,  and  is  muffled  in 
character,  as  the  muscular  sound  is  excessively 
pronounced,  and  obscures  that  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.    When  there  is  much  hyper- 
trophy, the  first  sound  may  be  of  a  metallic  cha- 
racter.    The  post- systolic  silence  is  shortened, 
and  the  second  sound  is  lond.     When  there  is 
dilatation  with  hypertrophy  the  first  sound  is 
more  audible  and  distinct,  and  the  second  sound 
is  louder. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Bight  I'etiiricle. — In  en- 
largements of  this  ventricle,  inspection  may  re- 
veal a  rounded  smoothness  of  lie  epigastrium, 
with  perhaps  some  bulging  of  the  ensiform  and 
lower  left  costal  cartilages.  The  apex-beat  may 
be  seen  to  be  very  diffused,  extending  towards 
the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Eacial  livi- 
dity  is  frequently  seen;  and  jugular  pulsation 
may  be  observed  when  there  is  tricuspid  re- 
gurgitation. Palpation  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum  detects  an  impulse,  which  feels  as 
if  immediately  under  the  hand,  and  wants  the 
heaving  character  of  the  impulse  of  a  hyper- 
trophied  left  ventricle.  Epigastric  pulsation  is 
often  very  pronounced.  The  liver-pulsation  in 
such  cases  may  result  either  from  veiiotis  regur- 
gitation, or  from'  right  systolic  action  exerted 
tlirough  the  diaphragm.  On  percussion,  the 
inferior  line  of  dulness  is  found  to  extend  lower 
down  and 'farther  towards  the  right  than  normal, 
sometimes  reaching  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the 
right  sternal  edge.  The  dulness  may  be  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  liver.  On  attsculiaiion, 
the  first  sound  is  more  distinct  than  natural,  and 
seems  quite  superficial.  The  second  sound  is 
also  louder,  and  its  reduplication  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Auricles.  —  It  is  always 
difBoult  to  speak  very  definitely  of  the  condition 
of  the  auricles  dtiring  life.  They  are  never  hy- 
pertrdphied  without  being  also  dilated,  and  such 
states  are  uniformly  connected  with  lesions  of  tho 
auriculo-ventricidar  valves.  Dulness  due  to  an 
enlarged  left  auricle  may  extend  irp  to  the  second 
left  intercostal  space  ;  that  due  to  an  enlarged 
right  auricle  may  be  foUnd  in  the  third  and 
fourth  interspaces  at  the  right  sternal  edge. 
Jugular  pulsation  maybe  found  aloligwith  right 
aiiriciilar  enlargement,  which  itself  can  hardly 
ever  occur  without  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
right  ventricle. 

Complications  and  Seohelje. — Simple  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  may  go  on  qiiietly  for  a 
long  time,  just  balancing  the  obstructive  in- 
fluence, aiid  giving  rise  to  no  other  form  of 
disease.  But  when  there  is  dilatation  as  well  as 
hypertrophy,  then  palpitation,  dyspncea,  venous 
congestion,  and  serous  effusions  are  the  ordinary 
results.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  arteries  may 
occur  simultaneously,  or  may  Be  induced  by  the 
long-continued  idditional  strain  put  upon  them 
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by  a  hypertrophied  heart.  Cerebral  hsemorrhage 
often  occurs  in  connection  witli  an  hypertrophied 
left  ventricle,  as  in  Bright's  disease;  although 
there  are  very  frequently  other  factors,  besides 
the  mere  excessive  propulsive  power  of  the  heart, 
in  the  production  of  apoplexy.  Pulmonary 
and  general  congestion  and  oedema  are  the  usual 
attendants  of  mitral  lesions  mth  right-si4e  en- 
largements. Pulmonary  hsemprrhagic  infarction 
(the  so-called  '  pulmonary  apoplexy ')  generally 
results  from  embolism  of  the  branches  pf  the  pul-: 
monary  artery,  and  takes  place  in  connection  'with 
right-side  enlargement.  Sanguineous  exudation 
in  the  tract  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
may  occur  in  left-heart  hypertrophy.;  Persons 
suffering  from  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  apt  to 
be  gravely  affected  by  acute  febrile  diseases, 
because  the  resultant  acceleration  of  the  heart's 
action  increases  the  embarrassment  of  the  organ. 
Of  course,  'hypertrophied,  cardiac  Tfalls  are  sub- 
ject to  the  fatty  degenerative  changes  described 
elsewhere.  As  has  been  alluded  to  already,  the 
chief  result  pf , right-side  dilatation  is  obstruc- 
tion to  the  venous  return.  The  hepatic  circula- 
tion and  tlie  portal  system  generally  are,  in 
particular,  rapidly  overfilled,  the  whole  venous 
system  being  ultimately  aifected.  The  ludneys 
likewise  suffer.  The  natural  .results,  in  addition 
to  characteristic  changes  in  the  chronically  con-r 
gested  organs,  are  serous  eflusions  into  the  cavi- 
ties and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

Diagnosis.— An  extended  area  of  dulness ;  disr 
placement  of  the  apex-beat ;  and  a  slow,  heaving 
systolic  action,  with  augmented  force,  of  impulse, 
are  the  chief  diagnostic  physical  signs  of  cardiac 
hypertrophy.  In  young  and  thin  people  the  last 
of  (these  signs  may  seem  to  be  present,  but  the 
accompanying  conditions  readily  exclude  hyper- 
trophy, eispecially  the  non-extension  of  the  car- 
diac dulness.  An  envphysematoiis  left  lung  may 
mask  hypertrophy  when,  present ;,  and  Iwng-oon- 
solidation  might;,  though  only  for  a  moment, 
suggest  it  when  absent.  In  pericardial  effusion 
the  triangular  shape  of  the  area  of  dulness,  with 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  upwards,  is  a  distinctive 
feature ;  there  would,  moveover,  be  the  history 
of  an  acute  disease,  with  lancinating  pain,  dys- 
pnoea or  suffocative  sensations,  and  other  symp- 
toms not  found  in  mere  enlargement  of  the  heart. 
Pleuriiic  effmionov  aneurism  would  be  still  more 
readily  discriminated.  The  differential  diagnosis 
between  left-heart  and  right7heart  enlargements 
has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  speaking  of 
the  syinptoms  and  signs..  Dilatation  as  dis- 
tinguished from  hypertrophy,  is  characterised 
by  the  feebleness  and  diffiiseness  of  the  apex- 
beat,  which  may  even  be  quite  imperceptible ;  by 
the  great  irregularity  and  intermittency  of  the 
heart's  action ;  and  by  the  general  signs  and 
symptoms  of  a  feeble  circulation. 

Pboonosis. — Simple,  uncomplicated  hyper- 
trophy, as  in  the  ypung,  and  in  athletes,  is  not 
incompatible  with  long  life,  if  the_  cause  be  re- 
moved in  time.  According  to  the  extent  and 
degree  of  complication,  whether  in  the  form  of 
valvular  lesions  or  co-existent  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, the  prognosis  will  be  unfavourable.  When 
the  cardiac  change  is  itself  producing  secondary 
lesions,  as  degenerations  of  the  arterial  coats, 
when  dilatation  is  advancing,  and  when  there  is 
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Bright's  disease,  the  prognosis  becomes  veiy 
unfavourable. 

Treatment, — ^Hypertrophy  bemg  in  itself  a 
conservative  change,  protective  from  worse  re- 
sults, the  primary  obj  ect  is  to  remove,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy.  To  aim  merely 
at  reducing  the  hypertrophy,  irrespectively  of 
its  cause,  as  by  lowering  the  nutrition,  would 
gravely  favour  the  worse,  evil  of  dilatation. 
General  therapeutic  prinqiples,  and  the.  moiWd 
conditions  accompanying  ,the  hypertrophy,  must 
therefore  be, carefully  attended  to.:  .All  mental 
and  bodily  exertion  whichexcites  the  circulation 
must  be  scrupulously  avoided.  All ..  alcoliolio 
stimulants  should  be  interdicted,.  a;id  no  more 
wine  allowed  than  such  as  may  seem  tq  benefit 
digestion.  The  diet  should  be  carefully  seleeteij, 
nitrogenous  food  being  generally  necessary. 
The  digestive  organs  must  be  sedulously  looked 
after,  not  only  because  good  nutrition  is  veiy 
important,  but  also  beca.us6  ,  flatulence  and 
dyspepsia  directly  embarrass  1ji,e. heart's  action. 
Mild  saline  and  aloetic  aperients  should  ,be  given. 
Diuretics  will  be  necessary  if  there  is  a  tendency 
to  drppsy,  and  in  all  cases  great  attention  must 
be  paid  tp  the  rempval ,  of  congestion  when  it 
affects  important  organs,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  functions;  when  affected,  more  espefially  of 
the  liver  and  the  kidneys.  ■  When  there  is  great 
excess  of  cardiac  action,  dire;ct  cardiac  sedatives, 
as  digitalis,  hydrpeyanie  acid,  conium,  and  bel- 
ladonna, are  called  fur.  When  there  is  dilatation 
and.feebleness  of  texture  with  the  hypcrtrqpiy 
iron  and  digitalis  are  the  chief  remedial  drugs. 
J.  R.  Wahdbu.. 

HEAET,  Inflammation  of.-'Inflammation 
of  the  heart  may  affect  either  the  liiiing  mem- 
brane, or  the  substance  or  walls  of  the  organ; 
and  the  subject  will  be  best  discussed  under  the 
separate  heads  of  Endocarditis  and  Myocarditis. 
Inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the 
heart  is  described  in  the  article  Pekicaedium, 
Diseases  of. 

I.  Endocarditis.  Stnon.  :  li.  Endocarditr, 
Ger.  Endocarditis. 

DEPmrriON. ^Inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart. 

Inflammation  of  the  endocardium  maybe  either 
acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form  alone  will  ho 
discussed  here;  chronic  endocarditis  being  re- 
ferred to  under  the  head  of  Heabt,  Valves  of, 
Diseases  of. 

JjItiology., — Endocarditis  generally  occurs  in 
association  with  acute  rheumatism ;  less  fra 
quently  with  the  other  acute  specific  fehrile 
diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipe- 
las, pyaemia  and  septiesemia^ncluding  puerperal 
fever ;  and  much  more  rarely  with  typhoid  fever 
and  variola.  Occasionally  it  is  observed  in  tie 
course  of  pregnancy,  and  ,after  parturition ;  in 
acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease;  and  in  syphi- 
lis. Wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  heart, 
such  as  rupture  of  the  valves,  may  also  lead  to 
endocarditis;  and  local  inflammation  of  the  en 
docardium  is  frequently  the  resultof  the  unnatural 
contact  of  one  part  of  it  with  another  during  the 
cardiac  revolution,  as,  for  example,  by  growths 
from  the  walls  or  valves,  or  by  unraturaT  blood- 


CMirenta.  It  also  occurs  in  chorea,  i)6rhaps  from 
the  last  of  the  causes  just  enumerated. 

Age  is  an  important  predisposing  factor  in  the 
setiology  of  acute  endocarditis,  the  occurrence  of 
■which  as  a  complication  of  acute  rheuoiatism  is 
certainly  most  frequent  in  young  subjects,  and 
declines  as  age  advances.  Women  are  also  more 
snhject  to  rheumatic  endocarditis  than  men. 

The  localisation  of  the  endocardial  inflamma- 
tion appears  to  be  determined  chiefly  by  pressure 
and  tension,  rather  than  by  any  peculiarity  of 
the  membrane  itself,  or  of  the  blood  in  contact 
with  it.  Thus  the  left  ventricle  is  almost 
the  sole  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  adult,  and  tlie 
right  ventricle  in  the  foetus ;  -whilst  endocarditis 
is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
valves,  that  is,  the  parts  most  subjected  to 
strain.  In  the  same  -way,  chronic  endocarditis 
is  usually  due  to  increased  pressure  -within  the 
heart,  as  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  in  con- 
ditions that  entail  prolonged  severe  strain  upon 
the  valves  during  exertion.  A  similar  cause  is 
at  work  in  pregnancy. 

In  a  certain  number  of  instances  of  the  ulcera- 
tive form  of  endocarditis,  the  origin  of  the  disease 
has  been  traced  in  connection  -with  the  presence 
of  an  ulcerating  surface  or  foul  wound  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  most  frequently  in  the  female 
genital  organs  post  parium. 

Anatomicai.  Ouaracters. — Inflammation  of 
the  endocardium  affects  chiefly  the  valves  and 
the  chordee  tendinese,  and  especially  the  lines  of 
contact  or  the  sur&ices  of  the  valves  exposed  to 
the  force  of  the  blood-current.  The  endocardium 
of  these  parts  at  first  appears  slightly  swollen, 
velvety,  soft,  and  of  various  shades  of  red; 
whilst  the  lines  or  points  of  contact  of  the 
valves  present  -warty  enlargements  of  a  similar 
ebavacter,  -which  are  known  as  'vegetations.' 
As  the  process  advances,  the  inflamed  areas 
become  more  opaque  and. firm;  and  a  fibrinous 
deposit  is  entangled  with  their  surface.  When 
the  endocarditis  has  gone  tliue  far,  resolution 
is  probably  rare  ;  and  the  most  common  result 
is  what  is  known  as  '  chronic  valvular  disease,' 
that  is,  that  the  affected  parts  are  left  opaque, 
puckered,  and  thickened  by  growth  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  whilst  the  vegetations  develop  into 
firm  fibroid  or  even  cartilaginous-like  bodies. 
Aa  a  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  valves  may 
1  become  much  altered  in  size  and  shape,  and  the 
ostia  contracted  and  irregular,  so  that  the  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  parts  is  greatly  disturbed. 
Other  results  of  inflammation  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  progress  of  endocarditis,  such  as  adhesions 
between  the  neighbouring  structures,  and  ossifi- 
cation or  calcification  of  the  altered  tissues.  La- 
ceration of  the  valves  and  rupture  of  the  chords 
tendineae  during  the  stage  of  diminished  resist- 
ance, ulceration,  suppuration,  and  the  formation 
of  aneurism  are  rarer  events. 

The  microscopical  appearances  of  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium  correspond  -with  the  naked- 
eye  characters.  In  the  early  stages,  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  endocardium  is  swollen  by  hyper- 
emia, oedema,  and  the  appearance  between  its 
fibres  of  a  number  of  leucocytes  ;  the  latter 
rapidly  multiply  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  vege- 
tations ;  and  the  surface  presents  various  thick- 
nesses of  deposited  fibrin,  which  in  its  turn  may 
39 
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become  organised.  The  further  development 
of  the  new  cells  into  connective  tissue  gives 
rise  to  the  opacity,  thickening,  and  puckering  of 
the  valves,  and  to  the  formation  of  permanent 
vegetations. 

The  effects  of  these  changes  upon  the  func 
tions  of  the  valves  and  their  appendages  are  de 
scribed  in  the  article  Heart,  Valves  of.  Diseases 
of.  Particles  of  fibrin,  and  even  of  thevegetafioni 
are  occasionally  detached  from  the  endocardium 
and  give  rise  to  embolism. 

In  a  special  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  knowh 
as  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  morbid  appeal 
ances  are  at  first  not  unlike  those  described  aboT( 
as  characterising  the  early  stage  of  the  ordinal"} 
affection ;  but  the  process  pursues  a  different 
course,  and  becomes  mainly  destructive  in  its 
nature.  The  edges  or  surfaces  of  the  valves  then 
present  spots  or  patches  of  loss  of  substance, 
having  an  eroded  appearance,  and  an  irregulai 
base,  covered  with  granular  matter,  and  fringed 
by  vegetations.  These  diseased  areas  may  ad- 
vance to  actual  perforation,  burrowing  abscess, 
or  aneurism.  Microscopically  examined,  the 
patches  prove  to  be  arese  of  ulceration,  and  the 
granular  matter  of  their  base  has  been  found  by 
Virchow  and  others  to  contain  organisms,  which 
were  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  capillaries  ol 
distant  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  endocarditis  are 
inseparable  from  the'  symptoms  of  the  disease 
-with  which  it  is  associated,  and  the  diagnosis  of 
it  is  made  almost  entirely  from  the  presence  of 
physical  signs.  Tlius  fever  probably  precedes 
the  advent  of  endocarditis,  in  every  case ;  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  simple  uncomplicated 
disease  in  any  respect  affects  either  the  pyrexia 
or  any  other  element  of  the  same.  Local  symp- 
toms are  almost  equally  rare,  unless  the  endo- 
carditis leads  to  serious  lesion  of  the  cardiac 
valves.  As  long  as  these  remain  sound,  and 
the  disease  is  acute  and  does  not  involve  deeper 
structures,  pain  in  the  heart,  praecordial  distress, 
syncope,  shortness  of  breath,  and  other  symptoms 
of  heart-disease  cannot  be  said  to  occur  at  all 
frequently  in  endocarditis.  The  cardiac  contrac- 
tions are  necessarily  increased  in  frequency;  and 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea  may  occur  on  movement. 
It  is  otherwise  when' the  inflammation  has  lasted 
so  long  as  to  render  the  valves  incompetent,  or 
to  obstruct  the  orifices  ;  or  when  the  myocardium 
is  attacked,  and  dilatation  ensues.  The  symptoms 
just  enumerated  then  make  their  appearance,  as 
well  as  those  of  secondary  involvement  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  system  gene- 
rally. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis,  unlike  -the  ordinary 
form  of  the  disease,  is  manifested  by  severe  and 
striking  symptoms,  although  amongst  these  the 
phenomena  of  cardiac  inflammation  are  compa- 
ratively subordinate  to  those  of  general  infection. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  ulcerative  endocarditis 
has  only  recently  been  definitely  recognised  as  a 
distinct  form  of  disease,  the  co'ndition  of  the  endo- 
cardium po^  mortem  having  apparently  boeti 
disregarded  in  the  presence  of  serious  lesions  of 
the  other  viscera,  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  of  the 
blood  itself.  Commencing  with  a  sudden  rigor,  in 
the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  during  the  puer- 
peral state  in  women,  or  in  a  case  of  chronii' 
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yalvular  disease,  ulcerative  endocarditis  either 
resembles  a  simple  continued  or  typhoid  fever 
from  first  to  last,  or  assumes  a  markedly  pysemic 
character.  In  the  former  ease,  gastrorenterie 
symptoms  and  splenic  enlargement  may  be 
strongly  marked ;  whilst  in  the  second  case, 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  jaundice,  albuminuria, 
and  various  eruptions,  with  pyrexia  of  a  pysemie 
or  remittent  type,  are  prominent  phenomena.  In 
both  forms  the  case  steadily  progresses  towards 
a  fatal  termination.  A  loud  systolic  murmur  is 
generally  present  from  the  first,  and  may  point 
to  the  heart  as  the  primary  seat  of  disease  ;  but 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  as  in  simple  endocar- 
ditis, special  local  symptoms  are  rare. 

physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  acute 
endocarditis  are — increased  extent  andfrequeney, 
with  variable  strength,  of  the  visible  and  pal- 
pable impulse;  moderate  increase  in  the  area  of 
prsecordial  dulness ;  and  various  alterations  in 
the  cardiac  sounds.  At  the  beginning  of  endo- 
carditis, the  first  sound  at  the  left  apex  is  fre- 
quently heard  prolonged  and  hollow,  or  muffled ; 
and,  as  the  process  advances,  this  alteration  of 
character  may  gradually  pass  into  a  murmur, 
which  is  at  first  indistinct,  but  afterwards  well- 
formed.  If  the  aortic  valves  are  affected,  the 
second  sound  may  similarly  lose  its  characters, 
become  dull,  and  finally  he  converted  into,  or  be 
complicated  with,  a  murmur.  The  most  frequent 
murmur  in  acute  endocarditis  is  mitral  systolic; 
aortic  murmurs  are  decidedly  less  common ;  .and 
mitral  prsesystolic  murmiir  is  very  rare.  Various 
inorganic  murmurs  may  appear,  and  either  dis- 
appear or  continue  during  •  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Complications. — Endocarditis  is  itself  always 
a  complication  of  the  diseases  previously  men- 
tioned. Myocarditis  and  pericarditis  may  be  cor- 
rectly regarded  as  eoinplications  of  endocarditis, 
when  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart.  According  to  some  authorities,, 
clots  may  form  in  the  heart  in  endocarditis,  and 
give  rise  to  very  urgent  symptoms  (see  Heart, 
Thrombosis  of).  Embolism  may  arise  from  de- 
tachment of  fragments  of  coagula  or  vegetations  ; 
and  this  condition,  and  the  development  of 
pyseraic  symptoms  are  essential  elements  in  the 
course  of  the  ulcerative  form  of  the  disease. 
Congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  fre- 
quently occurs  in  association  with  endocarditis, 
and  so  may  albuminuria., 

CorBSB,  Tebmiwations,  and  Se(mielk. — The 
course  of  simple  endocarditis  is  very  uncertain, 
and  varies  with  the  course  of  the  original  disease 
with  which  it  is  associated,  as  well  as  with  the 
complications.  If  acute  rheumatism  be  checked 
in  a  few  days,  inflammation  of  the  endocardium 
may  be  expected  to  be  also  arrested.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  however,  endocarditis 
passes  on  to  chronic  valvular  disease.  For  ex- 
ample, the  late  Dr.  Sibson  found  that  seventeen 
out  of  seventy, cases  of  endocarditis  wiih  mitral 
systolic  murmur  ended  in  established  valvular 
disease,  and  less  than  a  half  of  the  cases  with 
diastolic  basic  murmur. 

Simple  endocarditis  very  rarely  proves  fatal ; 
but  the  ulcerative  form  is  believed  to  be  uni- 
formly so  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  it  may 
be  weeks.     On  the  other  hand,  simple  endocar- 


ditis, being  by  fftr.  the  .most  common  cause  d 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  leads  indirectly  to 
much  suffering,  and,  as  a  rule,  ultimately  to 
death.  ;  . 

.  Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  endocarditis 
depends  upon  the  discovery  of  the  developmeiit 
of  an  endocardial  bruit  of  organic  origin  during 
the  course  of  one  of  the  diseases  already  named. 
From  functional  murmurs  the  bruits  of.  valvular 
inflammation  may  be  diagnosed  under  different 
circumstances — first,  by  their,  locality,  which  ia 
most  frequently  the  mitral  area ;  seeondly,by their 
time,  diastolic  or  prsesystolic  murmurs  being  al- 
ways organic ;  and,  thirdly,  by  their  association 
with  pericardial  friction.  The  special  characters 
of  inorganic  murmurs  are  described  elsewhere. 
Chronic  valvular  diseasB  may  be  diagnosed  from 
acute  endocarditis  by  the  presence  of  cardiac 
enlargement  and  other  well-known  signs;  of 
marked  cardiac  symptoms — especially  pain  and 
dyspnoea ;  and  of  visceral  complications.  Huch 
more  difficult  of  diagnosis  is  acute  endocarditis 
occurring  in  the  course  of  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease. Change  of  the  character  of  the  munnnr,  if 
this  have  been  observed  previously,  may  lead  to 
the  suspicion  of  fresh  inflammation,  but  cannot 
establish  the  diagnosis  of  its  existence,  which 
may  not  be  discoverable.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
precise  seat  of  endocarditis  on  the  various  valves 
is  discussed  in  the  article  Heabt,  Valves  and 
Orifices  of.  Diseases  of. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  diagnose  ulceratim 
endocarditis  from  typhoid  fever  or  pyemia  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  form  that  it  assumes; 
unless  the  setiology  of  the  case,  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  the  pyrexia,  and  the  occurrence  of  me- 
tastases be  very  carefully  regarded,  along  with 
the  development  of  a  murmur  at  one  or  more  of 
the  cardiac  orifices,  and  possibly  of  pericarditis. 

PBOGNOSis.-^The  immediate  prognosis  of  acute 
endocarditis  is  generally  favourable,  and  may  be 
safely  estimated  by  the  absence  of  local  symp- 
toms. The  remote  prognosis,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  both  life  and  health,  is  exceedingly 
bad,  inasmuch  as  endocarditis  so  frequently 
ends  in  chronic  valvular  disease.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  result  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
valves  is  frequently  difficult  or  impossible  to  esti- 
mate. A  feeble,  soft,  and  smooth  murmur,  or  a 
feeble  and  grave  murmur,  is  much  more  likely  to 
disappear  than  a  loud  extensive  well-defined 
bruit.  The  probability  of  the  disappearance  .of 
diastolic  basic  murmurs  may  be  best  estimated 
by  the  absence  of  the  effects  produced  by  aortic 
incompetence  upon  the  heart  and  vessels. 

TfiBATMENT.-^The  treatment  of  acute  endocar- 
ditis has  to  be  discussed  under  three  heads, 
namely,  first,  preventive ;  secondly,  immediate ; 
and  thirdly)  subsequent  treatment. 

a.  Preventive  treatment, — When  a  patient  is 
suffering  from  any  disease  which  may  become 
complicated  with  endocarditis,  and  especially 
if  he  be  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism,  every 
means  must  be  adopted  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  occurrence  of  this  complication. 
Thus,  in  acute  rheumatism  it  is  all- important 
to  check  at  once  the  intensity  of  the  disease  by 
recourse  to  salicylic  acid  or  its  salts,  .and  other 
means ;  for  experience  shows  that  endocardiM, 
when  itdoes  occur  in  acute  rheumatism, generaUj 


makes  its  appearance  within  the  first  -week. 
Again,  the  duration  of  the  pritnary  disease  must 
be  curtailed  if  possible,  inasmuch  as  endocarditis, 
although  it  generally  appears  early,  may  pos- 
sibly occur  at  any  period  of  the  disease.  Thus 
the  medicinal  preventive  treatment  of  endo- 
carditis in  these  cases  resolves  itself  into  the 
medicinal  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism.  Ano- 
ther point  of  equal  importance  in  the  prevention 
of  endocarditis  is  diminution  of  the  cardiac 
activity.  We  have  seen  that  the  pressure  within 
the  heart  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causation 
of  endocarditis ;  and  this  pressure  must  be  reduced 
by  diminishing  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  heart, 
without  lowering  the  cardiac  power.  Best  must 
therefore  be  enforced  in  the  recumbent  posture 
—an  end  which  is  usually  already  secured  by  the 
presence  of  acute  rheumatism  of  the  joints.  The 
personal  comfort  of  the  patient  must  be  zealously 
attended  to,  and  pain  relieved,  so  that  restless- 
ness and  irritability  may  be  avoided,  and  for  this 
purpose  carefully  selected  anodynes  may  be  ne- 
cessary. Stimulants  must  be  cautiously  ordered ; 
the  bowels  should  be  regularly  and  fully  moved ; 
and  the  various  secretions  are  to  be  kept  as  active 
as  passible. 

0.  Treatment  djimng  an  attack. — ^When  endo- 
carditis has  actually  made  its  appearance,  the 
various;  means  juat  insisted  upon  must  be  en- 
forced as  rigorously  as  before,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  to  limit 
the  extent  of  surface  involved.  Best  is  still  of 
the  first  importance.  The  medicinal  treatment 
of  the  original  disease — especially  of  acute  rheu- 
matism— must  be  persevered  in.  Local  applica- 
tions to  the  prsecordinm,  such  as  cataplasms,  or, 
in  cases  of  sthenic  inflammation,  leeching,  are 
often  of  great  service.  The  administration  of 
stimulants  will  require  the  greatest  care;  excite-' 
ment  of  the  heart,  on  the  one  hand,  being 
avoided,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  digitalis,  am- 
monia, or  alcohol  being  employed,  if  symptoms 
of  cardiac  distress  supervene.  Equal  caution  is 
demanded  in  the  use  of  anodynes  which  may  be 
indicated  to  relieve  distress  connected  with  the 
joints ;  and  local  applications,  such  as  cotton- 
wool, poultices,  aconite,  and  belladonna,  should 
be  employed  in  preference  to>  opium,' chloral,  and 
other  camiac  depressants. 

In  tilceratim  endocarditis,  quinine  in  large 
doses,  and  salicylic  acid  are  the  remedies  which 
appear  to  promise  most  success;  and  all  the 
ordinary  measures  for  support  in  fever  must  be 
persevered  with. 

0.  Treatment  after  an  attack. — When  the  pri- 
mary;di8ease,  such  as  rheumatism,  has  subsided, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  various  functions  in- 
dicates that  convalescence  has  commenced,  the 
physician  must  not  forget  the  state  of  the  endo- 
cardium that  has  recently  been  inflamed,  which 
is  probably  still  in  a  condition  of  great  physical 
weakness,  and  the  seat  of  new  cell-growth.  In- 
stead of  urging  the  patient  to  sit  up  and  walk 
about  under  these  circumstances,  as  must  have 
been  frequently  done  under  the  'rival  methods'  of 
treating  acute  rheumatism,  we  should  recommend 
a  very  gradual  return  to  exercise,' and  the  most 
isalous  avoidance  of  actual  exertion.  There  can 
be  noquestioD  that,  at  this  stage,  rest  for  several 
weeks  is  of  more  importance  than   medicinal 
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treatment.    At  the  same  tihie  various  tonic  and 
other  remedies  should  be  employed. 

11;  Slybcafditis. — Stnon.  :  Carditis;  Er. 
Myocardite ;  Ger.  Myocarditis. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  walla  of  the 
heart. 

This  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic ; 
but  the  latter  form,  which  is  attended  with  the 
formation  of  fibroid  tissue  in  the  myocardium, 
is  described  under  the  head  of  Heart,  Tibroid 
Disease  of.  Pysemic  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  also  constitutes  such  a  special 
form  of  disease  that  it  is  treated  separately 
{see  Heaut,  Pysemic  Abscess  of).  Acute  myo- 
carditis alone,  therefore,  has  to  bo  considered  in 
the  present  article. 

iETiotociT. — ^A  certain  amount  of  myocarditis 
is  sometimes  associated  with  acute  endocarditis 
and  pericarditis,  and  depends  upon  the  same 
causes ;  the  most  frequent  being  acute  rheuma- 
tism, In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  rheumatic 
myocarditis  appears  to  occur  independently  of 
inflammation  of  the  lining  or  of  the  covering 
membrane.  In  the  great  majority  of  recorded 
cases  of  localised  myocarditis  ending  in  ab- 
scess, the  cause  of  the  disease"  was  altogetter 
obscure.  It  has  been  observed  most  frequently 
in  males,  and  before  the  twenty-fifth  year  Of  life. 
Exposure  to  cold,  severe  exertion,  and  local  in- 
jury are  mentioned  amongst  exciting  causes,  but 
with  questionable  correctness. 

AiTATOHicAL  Charactbrs. — Acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  myocardium  generally  involves  the 
connective  tissue  as  well  as  the  muscular  fibres ; 
but  in  a  few  instances  the  latter  alone  have  been 
found  affected,  constituting  so-called  parenchy- 
matous myocarditis. 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  disease  is  charac- 
terised by  the  appearance  of  leucocytes  between 
the  muscular  fibresof  the  heart.  In  one  class  of 
cases,  the  inflammation  is  moderate  in  intensity 
but  diffused  in  extent,  affecting  one  or  more  layers 
of  muscle  Tmderlying  the  endocardium  or  pericar- 
dium, which  are  also  inflamed ;  in  another  class 
of  cases,  the  inflammation  is  more  active,  and 
proceeds  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  whilst  it  is, 
as  a  rule;  comparatively  localised. 

In  the  flrst  or  diffused  form;  the  myocardium, 
as  it  is  seen  through  its  inflamed  covering,  ap- 
pears of  a  mottled  opaque  bufify  colour,  and 
is  somewhat  swollen  and  softened.  The-  micro- 
scopical characters  consist  chiefly  in  the  appear- 
ance of  leucocytes  and  inflammatory  effusion 
in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue;  swell- 
ing, opacity,  nuclear  proliferation,  anS  rupture 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  followed  by  fatty  de- 
generation and  atrophy  of  the  same ;  and  the 
ordinary  inflammatory  changes  of  the  vessels 
of  the  part.  Beyond  this  stage,  unless  the 
ease  prove  fatal,  the  diffused  form  of  myo- 
carditis passes'  into  a  chronic  condition :  arid  it 
ends  either  in  fibroid  disease  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  atrophy,  by  development  of  the  inflam- 
matory products  and  atrophy  of  the  affected 
fibres;  in  fatty  degeneration' ;  in  calcification;  or 
in  cardiac  aneurism. 

Suppuration  of  the  heart,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  takes  the  form  of  swollen  yellowish- 
white  patches' or  abscesses,  surrounded  by  dirty- 
red  or  ecchymosed  tissue,  boggy  or  pulpy  to  th« 
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flngfer,  and  containing  on  section  a  small  quantity 
of  variously-coloured  puriform  matter,  consisting 
of  pus  and  muscular  debris.  In  the  same  cases 
a  great  part  of  tlie  walls  of  the' heart  may  be 
in  a  condition  of  parenchymatous  degeneration ; 
and  in  some  recorded  instances  the  'whole  of 
the  cardiac  tissue  is  described  as  infiltrated 
with  pus.  Abscesses  resulting  from  acute  loca- 
lised myocarditis  are  generally  very  small,  vary- 
ing from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nnt. 
They  may  either  burst  externally  into  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  or  internally  into  one  of  the  cavi-. 
ties  or  through  one  of  the  valves,  leading  to 
pyaemia,  and  to  the  formation  of  an  acute  cardiac 
aneurism ;  or  the  pus  may  make  its  way  both 
externally  andiuternally,  and  lead  to  fatal  haemor- 
rhage into  the  pericardium.  In  other  cases  the 
piis  undergoes  the  usual  changes,  and  becomes 
inspissated  or  cheesy,  or  oaloiflcation  takes  place. 

In  both  forms  of  interstitial  myocarditis  the 
left  ventricle  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation. 

Sthptoms. — The  principal  symptoms  of  acute 
rheumatic  myocarditis  are  restlessness  and  urgent 
dyspnoea;  severe  pain  and  distress  referred  to 
the  prsecordium ;  and  palpitation,  which  gradually 
passes  into  irregularity  and  greatly  increased  fre- 
quency, and  finally  into  complete  cardiac  failure. 
The  pulse  corresponds.  The  countenapce  is  an- 
xious and  pale,  or  cyanosed.  The  mind  is  fearful 
and  distressed  at  first,  and  delirium  frequently 
supervenes  before  death,  especially  in  young  sub- 
jects. Vomiting  is  not  uncommon. 
'  The  physical  signs  are  generally  associated  with 
those  of  endo-  and  peri-carditis ;  but  when  un- 
complicated may  be  described  as — violent  cardiac 
impulse  at  first,  which  rapidly  loses  in  strength 
and  regularity,  while  it  increases  in  frequency ;  a 
somewhat  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness ;  and 
short  sharp  sounds,  afterwards  becoming  duller 
and  more  feeble. 

When  these  symptoms  and  signs  make  their 
appearance,  they  generally  run  their  course  ra- 
pidly, and  end  in  death.  In  a  small  number  of 
cases  they  as  rapidly  disappear. 

The  symptoms  of  localised  suppurative  myo- 
carditis leading  to  abscess  are  not  unlike  those 
just  recorded.  There  are  the  same  distressing 
symptoms  locally,  with  restlessness  and  anxiety, 
passing  on  to  delirium,  and  ending  in  collapse. 
EigOTS  have  been  observed  in  some  cases ;  apd  a 
peculiar  pustular  eruption  on  the  skin  in  other 
cases.  The  physical  signs  also  are  not  special ; 
excepting  that  a  murmur  may  be  suddenly  de- 
veloped by  rupture  or  perforation  of  part  of  the 
wall  or  of  a  valve. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  abscess  of  the  heart 
prove  fatal  by  asthenia ;  but  the  other  termi- 
nations of  abscess  mentioned  above  will  be 
attended  by  their  respective  symptoms,  and  the 
possibility  of  sudden  death  is  especially  to  be 
noted. 

Diffuse  parenohymatom  myocarditis  is  clini- 
cally known  only  as  a  cause  of  sudden  death. 

Complications.— The  complications  of  acute 
myocarditis  have  already  been  sufficiently  indi- 
cated, such  as,  first,  setiologically,  pericarditis, 
endocarditis,  acute  rheumatism,  and  other  causes 
of  these  forms  of  inflammation;  and,  secondly, 
pathologically,  rupture  of  the  cardiac  walls  or 
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valves,  acute  cardiac  aneurism,  hsemopericardium, 
embolism,  and  septicaemia; 

CoTJBSE  AND  TsBMiNATioNS. — The  oourse  of 
acute  interstitial  myocarditis,  as  already  stated,  is 
generally  rapid,  extending  from  a  few  hours  to 
eight  days  in  different  cases.  Death  occurs,  in  ths 
great  iriajority  of  cases,  from  the  effects  of  cardiac 
failure,  if  the  inflammation  be  extensive  or  pro- 
ceed to  suppuration.  The  formation  of  acuta 
aneurism  by  internal  rupture,  the  production  of 
pericarditis  by  external  rupture,  and  other  com- 
plications will  variously  modify  the  progress  and 
termination  of  cardiac  abscess.  Simultaneous 
rupture  both  externally  and  internally  causes 
sudden  death. 

DrAQNOsis, — The  diagnosis  of  acute  myocar- 
ditis is  extremely  difficult.  Occurring  in  con- 
nection with  acute  rheumatism,  it  has  ta  be 
distinguished  from  endo-  and  pericarditis.  The 
absence  of  murmur  and  of  the  charactsristic 
signs  of  pericarditis,  along  with  symptoms  of 
cardiac  failure  and  severe  local  phenomena,  such 
as  pain,  distress,  dyspnoea,  and  finally  collapse, 
should  generally  serve  to  establish  the  diagnosis 
of  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  It 
cannot  be  said  that  cardiac  abscess  has  ever  yet 
been  diagnosed;  but  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  points  in  the  case,  and  the  sudden  de- 
velopment of  a  murmur  indicat^ive  of  rupture 
of  portion  of  the  wall,  or  of  a  valve,  may  here- 
after ensure  greater  success.  In  the  event  of 
the  development  of  the  last-named  sign,  and  of 
septicaemia  or  embolism,  cardiac  suppuration 
would  have  to  be  carefully  diagnosed  from  ulce- 
rative endocarditis.  In  children,  acute  myocar- 
ditis has  to  be  distinguished  from  acute  meningeal 
inflammation,  an  object  which  may  be  effected 
by  the  careful  observation  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  connected  with  the  heart. 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis  of  myocaiditiB, 
when  it  is  either  so  extensive  or  so  intense  as  to 
give  rise  to  unequivocal  symptoms,  is  extremolj 
unfavourable. 

Teeatment. — This  two  principal  indications 
of  treatment  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  are  to  support  and  strengthen 
that  organ,  and  to  relieve  the  pain  and  distress. 
Local  anodynes,  especially  in  the  form  of  the 
preparations  of  belladonna  and  poultices ;  S/od 
stimulating  'counter-irritants,'  such  as  mustard 
cataplasms,  will  conduce  to  fulfil  the  second  indica- 
tion. Such  relief  is  the  first  essential,  if  reslis  tc 
be  secured.  The  patient  must  be  spared  the  ver}- 
smallest  exertion.  Food  must  be' given  in  small 
quantities,  and  be  easily  digestible  and  highly 
nutritious  ;  ■  the  bowels  must  be  kept  open ;  and 
the  flow  of  urine  should  be  as  free  as  possible. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  -will  be  urgently  called  for; 
and  palpitation  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  the  necessity  for  those,  as  much  as  weakness 
of  the  impulse.  Digitalis,  ammonia,  and  other 
cardiac  stimulants  should  be  given  cautiously, 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  lar- 
diac  action,  whilst  diuresis  is  encouraged;' 

J.  Mitchell  Beuce, 

HE ABT,  MalfoTmations  of.— Stnoit.-:  Pr. 
Affections  CongmitaUs  iia  Cam;  Ger.  MiM- 
dungen  des  Hereens. 

CxAssincATioN  AND  Desceiption.— The  ca^ 


aiac  anomalies  of  development  may  be  classed  as 

follows :— 

I.  Those  dependent  on  arrest  of  the  process 
of  development  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life, 
so  that  the  organ  retains  its  most  rudimentary 
form,  the  auricular  and  ventricular  cavities  being 
still  single  or  presenting  only  sBght  indications 
of  division,  and  the  primitive  arterial  trunk 
being  retained,  or  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  ar- 
tery being  very  imperfectly  evolved. 

II.  Those  in  which  the  defective  conformation 
occurs  at  »  more  advanced  period,  when  the 
auricular  and  ventricular  partitions  are  already 
partly  formed,  and  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  more  or  less  completely  developed.  Such 
are  the  cases  in  which,  with  imperfect  separation 
of  the  ventricles  and  auricles,  the  arterial  or 
auriculo-ventrioular  passages  are  constricted  or 
obliterated,  and  the  origins  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  are  misplaced. 

HI.  Cases  in  which  the  development  of  the  or- 
gan has  progressed  regularly  till  the  later  periods 
of  filial  life,  so  that  the  auricular  and  ventricular 
septa  are  complete,  and  the  primary  vessels  have 
their  natural  connections,  but  in  which  there  are 
defects  which  prevent  the  heart  undergoing  the 
changes  which,  should  ensue  after  birth :  such  are 
the  premature  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale,  the 
non-development  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  or  the 
occurrence  of  slighter  sources  of  obstruction  at 
the  arterial  or  auriculo-ventricular  passages  or  in 
the  course  of  the  aorta. 

IV.  Oases  in  which  there  is  some  irregularity 
in  the  formation  of  the  valves,  or  in  the  connec- 
tions with  the  vessels,  or  in  the  vessels  them- 
selves, which,  though  not  immediate  sources  of 
obstruction,  may  become  so  during  the  progress 
of  life,  BO  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of  subsequent 
disease. 

I.  Cases  of  the  first  class  are  of  very  infre- 
quent occurrence,  and  are  the  more  rare  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the;  imperfection.  The  first 
case  of  simply  biloculate  heart  was  placed  on 
record  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  PlaloaopMcal 
Transactions,  in  1788,  and  the  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  Dr.  Baillie's  museum,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The  ano- 
maly was  found  in  the  body  of  a  child,  which 
survived  for  seven  days,  from  defect  in  the 
diaphragm,  the  heart  ]a,y  in  a  sac  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  liver ;  and  the  organ  was  found  to 
consist  of  an  undivided  auricle  and  ventricle, 
and  a  single  artery,  evidently  the  primitive  arte- 
rial trunk,  which-firstgave  off  a  vessel  which  fur- 
nished the  branches  to  the  lungs,  and  the  vessels 
to  the  head  and  upper  extremities.  The  coronary 
arteries  arose  by  a  common  trunk  from  the  aorta 
before  its  final  division.  Sines,  the  publication 
of  this  case,  others  have  been  placed  on  record 
illustrating  the  gradual  advancement  from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complicated  forms — the  ven- 
tricle becoming  more  completely  divided,  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles  being  more  fully  de- 
veloped, and  there  being  two  vessels  given  off 
from  the  ventricle,  though  in  some  cases  one 
of  these  may  be  abortive,  or  if  there  be  only  a 
single  vessel,  that  being  shown  by  the  origin 
of  the  coronary  arteries  from  its  commencement 
to  be  really  the  aorta. 

n.  Of  the  second  dass,  the  examples  which 
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have  been  described  are  much  more  numerous. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  auricles  and  ventooles 
are  fully  formed,  though  the  septa  whicli  divide 
them  are  incomplete,  and  there  is  usually  more 
or  less  displacement  of  the  origins  of  the  pnmai-y 
vessels,  so  that  the  aorta  more  especially  may 
come  to  arise  partly  or  almost  entirely  from  the 
right  ventricle ;  or  the  points  of  origin  of  the 
vessels  may  be  transposed,  the  aorta  arising  from 
the   right  ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary  artery 
from  the  left.    Cases  of  the  former  description, 
in  which  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  is  incom- 
plete, and  the  aorta  misplaced  to  the  right,  are 
almost  always  found  to  coexist  with  some  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle,  either  (1)  from  smallness  of  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  (2)  from  imperfection  of  the 
valves ;  (3)  from  constriction  at  the  outlet  of 
the  right  ventricle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  conus 
arteriosus  or  infundibular  portion  of  the  ven- 
tricle;   or   (4)  from  constriction  at    the  com- 
mencement of  the  conus  or  point  of  union  be- 
tween that  portion  of  the  ventricle  and,  the  sinus. 
A  case  of  the  second  description  was  published 
by  Saudifort,  in  1777,  and  one  occurred  to  Dr. 
Hunter  in  1761,  but  was  not  published  till  1763. 
The  fourth  form  of  obstruction,  or.  that  occa- 
sioned by  constriction  between  the  sinus   and 
the  infundibular  portion  of  tha  right  ventricle, 
has  only  recently  been  explained,  though  cases 
of  the  kind  have  for  some  years  been  placed  on 
record.    It  is  indeed  probable  *!"''  the  existence 
of  a  very  decided  partition  in  this  situation  led 
to  the  idea  entertained  by  some  of  the  older  pa- 
thologists, that  the  heart  occasionally  had  three 
ventricular  cavities.    The  abnormal  septum  is 
partly  formed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
structure,  and  partly  by  the  endocardium  be- 
coming thickened ;  and  in  some  cases  very  decided 
obstruction  is  so  caused.   The  defect  is  generally 
developed  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life.  .  The 
septum  of  the  ventricles  is  therefore  incomplete, 
the  defect  being  at  the  posterior  part,  so  that  the 
aorta  comes  to  arise  from  the  sinus  of  the  right 
ventricle,  while  the  pulmonary  artery  takes  its 
origin  from  ,  the    infundibular  portion,  which 
seems  to  constitute  a  distinct  cavity.    The  heart 
thus,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grainger,  bears  an 
almost  exact  resemblance  to  the  condition  of  the 
organ  in  the  turtle.    In  the  turtle  there  ate  two 
aortic  ventricles  and  one  pulmonic  ventricle ;  the 
right  aortic  and  the  pulmonic  ventricle  being  the 
analogues  of  the  sinus  and  infundibular  portion 
pf  the  right  ventricle,  and  being  in  connection, 
while  the  left  aortic  ventricle  is  distinct. 

Much  more  rarely  there  has  been  found  an 
entire  obliteration  of  the  orifice  or  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  first  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  anomaly  having  also  been  published  by 
Dr.  Hunter  at  the  same  time  as  the  former  case. 
Much  more  rarely  the  defect  in  the  ventricle  has 
been  found  in  connection  with  obstruction  or 
obliteration  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular,  the 
left  auriculo-ventricular,  or  the  aortic  aperture. 
Where  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  is  incom- 
plete, the  defect  generally  exists  at  the  base,  at 
the  part  which  has  been  termed  the  undefended 
space — ^the  space  which  intervenes  between  the 
contiguous  sides  of.  the  left  and  posterior  semilu- 
nar segments,  where  on  the  left  side  the  mnsde  is 
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naturally  deficient ;  and  in  this  way  a  connection 
may  exist  between  the  left  ventricle  and  right 
auricle  or  ventricle,  either'  immediately  aiove 
or  helow  the  right  auriciilo-ventrioular  opening. 
More  rarely  the  sejptum  hetween  the  left  ventricle 
and  the  conua  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
defective ;  and  still  more  rarely  an  aperture  exists 
at  a  lower  part  of  the  septum.  Theportion  of  the 
septum  dividing  the  left  ventricle  from  the  sinus 
of  the  right  is  termed  by  Eokitansky  the  poste- 
rior— that  between  the  left  ventricle  and  conus 
arteriosus,  the  anteriorseptum.  With  the  defects 
now  mentioned,  the  auricular  septum  may  also 
he  incomplete,  or  the  foramen  ovale  may  be  still 
open,  or  the  ductus  arteriosus  pervious.  Indeed, 
when  the  pulmonary  artery  is  much  contracted  or 
impervious,  one  or  other  of  the  former  conditions 
necessarily  exists,'  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  be- 
comes the  means  by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed 
to  the  lungs,  though  occasionally  there  are  com- 
pensatory branches  derived  from  the  aorta  or 
one  of  the  largo  vessels  also  distributed  to  the 
lungs. 

The  transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  also  occurs  at  an  early  period  of  fcetal  life. 
The  first  case  of  the  kind  recorded  was  related 
by  Dr.  Baillie  in  1797  ;  the  specimen  is  figured 
In  his  plates,  and  still  exists  in  the  museum  in 
the  possession  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians. 
In  this  anomaly  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  is 
generally  defective,  and  the  two  foetal  passages 
open,  and  the  organ  may  indeed  be  very  defective 
in  conformation.  The  heart  also  is  often  mis- 
placed in  the  chest.  Another  form  of  defect  is 
that  in  which  the  descending  aorta  is  given  off 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  through  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  This  condition  is  apparently  the  result 
of  imperfect  development  of  the  isthmus  aort» 
between  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery 
and  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  duct,  so  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  blood  cannot  be  conveyed 
from  the  ascending  into  the  descending  aorta. 
Generally  the  condition  coexists  ■with  defect  of 
the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  as  in  two  cases 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sif  Astley  Cooper, 
and  now  contained  in'  the  museum  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  described  by  Dr.  Farre  in 
1814.  In  some  instances  of  this  kind  thepor- 
tion of  aorta  between  the  left  subclavian  artery 
and-  the  duct  is  imperforatej  and  yet  in  others, 
as  in  a  case  related  by  Steidelle  and  referred  to 
by  Eeinin  1816,  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  aorta,  the  ascending 
part  giving  off  the  vessels  to  the  head  and  upper 
extremities,  the  descending  portion  being  wholly 
derived  from  the  pulmdnary  artery.  This  form 
of  defect  is  closely  allied  to  the  cases  which  are 
occasionally  seen  in  after-life,  in  which  there  is 
constriction  or  obliteration  of  the  isthmus  aortse 
beyoiid  the  left  subclavian  artery,  the  circulation 
being  maintained  through  collateral  channels. 

III.  The  third  class  of  cases  consists  in  the 
premature  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale ;  or  the 
non-development  or  disappearance,  at  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life,  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ;  or 
in  diseased  conditions  of  the  valves,  which  pre- 
vent the  heart  Undergoing  the  changes  which 
should  ensue  after  birth. 

The  first  condition  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
The  first  case  recorded  was  related  by  Vieussens 


inl715.  In  these  cases  the  blood  during  fcetal  life 
being  all  transmitted  through  the  right  cavities 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  and  duet,  those  portions 
of  the  heart  are  unduly  developed,  while  the  left 
side  of  the  organ  becomes  atrophied.  In  the 
second  class  of  cases  the  heart  is  defectively  de- 
veloped, and  the  right  ventricle  gives  origin  to 
the  aorta,  and  often  also  vessels  are  distributed 
from  the  aorta  to  the  lungs,  while  the  ordinary 
pulmonary  artery  may  be  very  small  in  size, 
or  may  be  entirely  absent.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind,  described  by  Dr.  Eamsbotham,  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  said  notto  exist ;  but  by  ex- 
amination of  the  specimen  preserved  in  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  Museum,  the  writer  haa  ascertained 
that  this  is  not  correct.  The  artery  exists  as  a 
very  small  vessel,  but  the  scanty  supply  of  blood 
to  the  lungs  which  itfurnished  was  complemented 
by  small  vessels  from  the  aorta.  In  cases  which 
are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence,  and  may  be 
classified  with  the  malformations  now  spoken 
of,  but  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  next  class, 
there  exists  some  source  of  obstruction  to  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  from  or  into  the  right 
ventricle,  which  determines  the  imperfect  clo- 
sure of  the  foramen  ovale,  or  the  patency  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus.  The  obstruction  in  these  cases 
generally  depends  on  disease  of  the  pulmonic 
valves,  or  obstruction  at  the  end  or  beginning 
of  the  conus  arteriosus,  or  at  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture. 

IV.  The  fourth  class  of  malformations  con- 
sists of  defects,  of  a  slighter  description,  of  the 
valves,  or  narrowing  of  th6  orifices,  or  of  the 
isthmus  aortse. 

The  semilunar  valves  may  be  excessive  or  de- 
fective in  number.  The  former  condition  probahly 
does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  functions 
of  the  heart — the  latter  often  does  so,  and  es- 
pecially when,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the 
valves  become  the  seat  of  disease  in  after-life. 
If  there  be  only  two  valves,  one  of  them  imper- 
fectly representing  two  distinct  segments,  there 
is  great  liability  to  incompetence.  If  there  be 
Bnly  -  one  valve,  representing  three  imperfect 
segments,  obstruction  is  almost  necessarily  occa- 
sioned. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cases  in  which  the 
tricuspid  valve  is  found  represented  by  a  kind 
of  membranous  diaphragm,  stretched  across  the 
orifice  and  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  some  of 
the  so-called  cases  of  button-hole  mitral,  are  also 
of  congenital  origin. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  in  this  article  to 
refer  to  many  examples  Of  these  different  forms 
of  malformation,  or  to  allude  to  other  of  the 
less  important  deviations  from  the  natural  con- 
formation of  he  heart.  The  subject  -will  be  found 
more  fully  treated  of  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Farre' 
and  Gintrac"  and  Freidberg,'  in  the  papers  of 
Dr.  Chevers,*  and  in  the  -writer's  own  work.' 
The  more  recently  published  cases  also  are  ab- 

'  OnUalformaaonsoftheBumanHearU  IoDaon,I8U. 
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itiikcted  in  the  treatise  of  Taruffi,i  ^nd  numerous 
eiamples  of  different  forma  of  malformation  are  ■ 
given  by  Eokitansky.' 

Mode  of  Foematios.— It  is.  probable  that  all 
the  different  forms  of  irregularity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  heart  are  due  to  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, occurring  at  different  periods  of  evolution, 
so  that  the  heart  retains  the  forms  proper  to  it 
at  such  stages.  The  cause  to  which  this  arrest 
is  to  be  ascribed  can  rarely,  however,  be  traced 
in  cases  where  the  defect  ia  great,  such  as  those 
of  bilooulate  heart,  or  where  the  vessels  are 
transposed  with  or  without  very  marked  imper- 
fection in  the  organ  itself.  These  defects  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  imperfect  evolution  of  the 
double  set  of  cavities,  and  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  from  the  primitive  trunk  and 
■bjjanchial  arches.  In  the  less  marked  defects, 
however,  the  irregularity  can  often  be  traced  to 
a  source  of  obstruction  to  the  transmission  of 
the  blood  through  one  or  other  of  the  apertures 
or  vessels.  Such  obstruction  is  much  the  most 
common  in  connection  with  the  right  ventricle 
and  pvdmonary  artery.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
the  septum  of  the  ventricles  is  deficient,  so  that 
the  aorta  arises  wholly  or  in  part  from  the 
right  ventricle.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  the  paper  before 
referred  to,  when  describing  a  case  of  obstruction 
of  the  pulmonic  orifice  with  defect  in  the  septum 
of  the  ventricles,  suggested  that  the  imperfection 
in  the  septtim  was  probably  caused  by  the  pul- 
monic obstruction.  Meckel,  however,  adopted 
the  view  that  the  primary  defect  was  in  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles,  and  that  the  pulmonary 
artery  became  more  or  less  abortive  from  being 
thrown  out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation  by 
the  re^y  outlet  afforded  for  the  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  The  former  view 
seems,  however,  to  afford  the  more  satisfactory 
explanation,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  almost 
constant  occurrence  of  disease,  of  tlie  valves  in 
these  cases.  According  to  the  view  of  Meckel, 
the  pulmonary  artery  should  simply  be  small,  as 
when  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  absent,  like  the  case 
of  Dr.  Eamsbotham  before  referred  to,  but  such 
a  condition  is  very  rarely  found.  The  excess  in 
the  number  of  the  semilunar  valves  might  seem 
to  afford  an  example  of  redundant  development, 
but  this  condition  also  probably  depends  on  ar- 
rest of  development;  though,  as  we  do  not  clearly 
understand  the  mode  in  which  these  valves  are 
developed,  it  is  impossible  to  express  a  very 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  apparent 
excess. 

,  SiMPTOMS  AND  DiAONOsis. — There  cannot 
generally  be  much  difficulty  ia  recognising  a 
case  of  malformation  of  the  heart  during  life. 
Not  only  in  cases  of  a  very  marked  kind  is  there 
generally  a  complete  history  of  the  condition  of 
the  subject  during  its  short  life,  but  the  symp- 
toms are. also  very  characteristic.  The  child  is 
very  markedly  cyanotic;  the  cheeks,  lips,  hands, 
and  feet  are  excessively  livid ;  the  fingers  and 
toes  are  clubbed ;  the  naUa  are  incurved;  and 
the  patient  is  liable  on  any  excitement,  or 
on  exposure  to  cold,  to  attacks  of  dyspnoea, 
often  followed  by  convulsions.  There  are  also 
often  present  difficulty  of  breathing,eoughj  and 

'  SuUt  Malallle  amgentte,  eft,,  del  more.  Bologna,  1876. 
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expectoration  of  blood ;  with  palpitation,  and 
often  pulsation  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck. 
If  also  there  be  any  obstruction  at  or  near  the 
pulmonary  orifice,  there  will  be  a  hai'sh  systolic 
murmur  heard  in  tlie  course  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  ;  and  if  there  be  a  defect  in  the  septum 
of  the  ventricles,  the  murmur  will  be  heard 
probably  also  in  the  course  of  the  aorta.  Often 
there  are  unhealthy  ulcerations  about  the  fin- 
gers, toes,  and  anus  or  vulva.  If  the  case  do 
not  attract  notice  till  late  in  life,  there  will 
probably  be  less  marked  signs  of  obstruction  to 
tie  circulation,  and  possibly  they  may  be  entirely 
absent,  and  there  may  be  no  history  of  the 
patient's  previous  condition.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  probability  will  be  that  if  there  is  a 
murmur  at  the  pulmonary  artery  there  is  some 
defect  at  or  near  the  orifice  of  that  vessel, 
with  or  without  an  aperture  in  the  septum  of 
the  ventricles  or  an  open  state  of  the.  ductus 
arteriosus.  The  former  condition  is  so  rare  as 
the  result  of  disease  in  after-life,  that  if  the  signs 
point  to  pulmonic  valvular  disease,  its  congenital 
origin  may  safely  be  surmised.  The  open  fora- 
men ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  could  probably 
not  be  diagnosed  with  any  certainty,  though 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  peculiar  mxirmuri 
noticed  during  life  were  supposed  to  be  so  pro- 
duced. It  might  be  supposed  that  when  so 
small  a  proportion  of  the  blood  is  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  air,  as  in  some  of  these  cases, 
the  temperature  of  the  patient  would  not  reach 
the  natural  standard,  but  the  most  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  temperature  of  children  labouring 
under  congenital  cardiac  cyanosis  has  generally 
failed  to  detect  any  marked  difference  between 
them  and  other  children  of  about  the  same  age. 
OyonoBis. —  There  are  few  subjects  which 
have  excited  more  discussion  than  the  causes  of 
Cyanosis  or  Morbus  Ccendm.  Morgagni,  in  1761, 
when  describing  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  ob- 
struction at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
with  an  unclosed  foramen  ovale,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  general  congestion  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  remarkable  lividity  which  had 
been  noticed  during  life ;  and  Dr.  Hunter,  in 
1783,  in  describing  a  case  of  pulmonic  obstruction 
with  imperfection  in  the  septum  of  the  ventriclps, 
ascribed  the  lividity  to  the  intermixture  of  the 
venous  and  arterial  currents  of  blood.  These 
views  have  since  received  support  from  various 
writers.  The  view  of  Morgagni  has  been  main- 
tained by  Louis,  and  that  of  Hunter  by  Gintrac. 
It  has  been  very  fully  shown  that  there  is  no  just 
and  constant  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the 
cyanosis  and  the  amount  of  intermixture,  and  in- 
deed that  very  marked  cyanosis  may  exist  without 
any  intermixture ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  all 
cases  of  marked  cyanosis  there  are  present  causes 
capable  of  producing  great  venous  congestion. 
The  writer  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  is  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  views  of  Morgagni  and  Louis,  that 
the  cyanosis  results  from  stasis. of  the  blood, 
though  probably  other  causes  conduce  to  the  in- 
tensity and  peculiarity  of  discoloration.  Thus, 
^probably,  the  defect  must  be  congenital,  or,  at 
least.  Of  very  long  duration,  so  that  the  smaller 
vessels  may  become  greatly  dilated  ;  the  integu- 
ments  must  be  thin,  so  as  to  allow  the  colour  of 
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the  blood  more  readily  to  be  seen,  and  lastly — 
probably  also  from  the  very  small  portion  of  the 
blood  which  can  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  air — the  whole  mass  is  of  an  unusually  dark 
colour,  and  so  the  intensity  of  the  lividity  is 
increased. 

Duration  and  Tebminations. — The  duration 
of  life  in  the  subjects  of  the  different  forms  of 
malformation  raries  greatly,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  defect  in  the  heart.  In  cases  in 
which  the  organ  presents  a  very  rudimentary 
condition,  life  can  only  be  prolonged  for  a  few 
hours  or  days ;  while  in  the  slighter  forms  of 
defect  the  patient  may  survive  to  puberty  or  to 
manhood  or  womanhood,  or  even  to  more  ad- 
vanced age.  Thus,  in  cases  of  contraction  of 
the  pulmonary'  artery,  without  other  defect  in 
the  organ,  cases  are  on  record  in  which  patients 
lived  to  44  and  B3 ;  when,  with  the  pulmonic 
disease,  the  foramen  ovale  was  unclosed,  the 
subjects  have  reached  40  and  57.  Where  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles  was  deficient,  nine 
patients  are  stated  to  have  lived  to  between  20 
and  30.  Where  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  still 
open,  patients  lived  to  13 J  and  19  years ;  but 
of  course  these  ages  are  the  extremes,  and  by  far 
the  laj'gest  proportion  of  the  subjects  die  much 
younger.  When  the  pulmonic  orifice  or  artery 
is  impervious,  but  few  patients  survive  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
9  and  12  years  of  age  were  attained;  the  age 
being  greater  according  to  the  facility  afforded 
for  the  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  as  when  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles  was  imperfect,  than  when  the  ventri- 
cles were  completely  separated. 

Transposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  is  a  defect  incompatible  in  any  of  its  forms 
with  the  prolongation  of  life  for  any  lengthened 
period.  Four  cases  are,  however,  on  record  in 
which  the  patient  survived  to  between  2  and  3 
years  of  age— the  imperfection  of  the  septum  of 
the  ventricles  tending  in  these  cases  also  to  the 
prolongation  of  life. 

The  most  common  causes  of  death  in  cases  of 
malformation  of  the  heart  are  affections  of  the 
brain  and  lungs,  haemoptysis,  &c.-;  and,  if  the  pa- 
tient survive  for  a  sufficient  periodj  tuberculous 
affections.  Notwithstanding  the  very  great  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation,  dropsical  symptoms 
do  not  generally  arise  to  any  marked  degree. 

Treatment. —  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  It  must 
consist  in  protection  against  cold ;  in  the  main- 
tenance of  bodily  and  mental  quiet ;  and  in  the 
use  of  a  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  diet. 
T.  B.  Peacock. 

HEART,      Morbid    Growths    in.  —  The 

various  forms  of  morbid  growth  that  have  been 
met  with  in  the  heart  may  be  thus  enumerated 
in  the  order  of  their  frequency: — 1.-  Malignant 
disease ;  2.  Lymphomatous  or  lymph-adeno- 
matous  growths;  3.  Non-malignant  tumours; 
and  4.  Cysts.  Fibroid  growths,  syphilitic  gum- 
mata,  and  tubercle,  as  well  as  hydatids  affecting 
the  heart,  are  discussed  separately  under  their 
respective  heads.  Calcareous,  cartilaginous,  and 
osseous  changes  of  the  myocardium  are  noticed 
ill  the  article  Heart,  Degenerations  of. 
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1.  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Heart,— 
Cancer,  although  the  most  common  of  the  new 
formations  found  in  the  heart,  is  still  very  rare 
in  this  situation,  and  is  a  subject  chiefly  o( 
pathological  interest. 

JEtioloqt. — Malignant  disease  of  the  heart 
is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  always  secondarjr; 
and  the  primary  growth  may  have  its  seat  in 
any  part  whatever  of  the  body.  Occasionally 
the  heart  becomes  involved  by  continuity,  the 
lungs  and  mediastinum  being  the  seat  of  the 
primary  disease.  Cases  have  occurred  at  all 
periods  of  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  but  at 
least  one-half  of  the  subjects  have  been  in  the 
middle  period  of  life.  The  disease  has  been 
most  frequently  found  in  males. 

Anatomical  Characters. —  Carcinoma,  epi- 
thelioma, and  sarcoma,  including  colloid  cancer 
and  melanosis,  have  all  been  found  in  the  heart 
in  different  instances.  Any  part  of  the  organ 
may  be  affected,  and  the  right  side  appears  to  be 
more  frequently  invaded  than  .the  left ;  but  the 
disease  is  generally  multiple.  The  morbid  growth 
generally  presents  itself  at  or  upon  either  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  heart,  rather  than  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  myocardium.  In  these  situations 
there  appear  one  or  more  masses  of  malignant 
disease,  which  are  generally  easily  distinguished 
from  the  cardiac  tissue  around ;  and  which  pos- 
sess the  ordinary  characters  of  such  formations, 
according  to  their  respective  forms,  encephaloid 
being  the  most  common,  and  epithelioma  by  far 
the  most  rare.  Any  difficulty  in  the  recognition 
of  the  disease  is  removed  by  section  and  micro- 
scopical examination.  The  extent  of  cardiac  wall 
involved  by  the  growth  is  sometimes  great.  When 
the  masses  of  malignant  disease  project  exter- 
nally, they  are  frequently  associated  with  pericar- 
ditis, either  local  or  general.  Prominent  nodules 
in  the  interior  of  the  heart  may  cause  local 
endocarditis ;  and  in  other  instances  the  valves 
and  their  .ippondages  may  be  so  involved- that 
incompetence  results.  In  very  rare  cases  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  heart  proceeds  to  ulceration. 

SirMPTOMs. — Of  thirty-six  cases  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  heart,  the  histories  of  which 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Quain,  in  thirty' either 
there  were  no  symptoms  present,  or  they  were 
not  recorded.  In.  one  of  the  remaining  six 
cases,  the  subject  of  the  disease,  a  man  of  thirty 
seven,  in  whoso  heart  a  single  large  mass  of 
encephaloid  cancer  was  found  post  mortem,  had 
been  subject  to  attacks  of  excruciating  pain  in 
the  prsecordial  region,  to  dyspnoea,  palpitation, 
and  vomiting;  and  death  occurred  suddenly. 
Pain  in  the  chest  and  oppression,  not  referable  to 
other  causes,  are  recorded  in  two  other  cases ; 
and  in  the  fourth  there  were  anginal  seizures. 
In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  heart  spreading  from 
the  mediastinum  or  lungs,  dyspnoea,  cough,  and 
pain  are  necessarily  frequent  symptoms. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  signs  of  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  heart,  tenderness  on  per- 
cussion over  the  prsecordium  (in  association 
with  local  pain),  pericairdial  friction,  and  endo- 
cardial murmurs  due  to  involvement  of  the 
valvular  apparatus  in  the  new  growth,  appe,ir 
to  be  the  on^  phenomena  that  have  been-  specially 
observed. 

The  disease  naturally  ends  in  death;  and  in 
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aiore  than  one  instance  this  termination  was 
Budden,  and  perhaps  directly  due  to  the  affection 

of  the  heart; 

Diagnosis.— This  condition  has  probably  never 
been  diagnosed  during  life.  The  appearance  of 
true  cardiac  pain,  or  of  any  of  the  physical  signs 
just  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  cancer, 
would,  however,  be  strong  evidence  that  the 
heart  -was  secondarily  involved. 

TnBATMEirr.— The  treatment  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  limited  to  the 
relief  of  aiiy  symptoms  that  may  be  present, 
and  does  not  differ  from  the  treatment  of  cardiac 
distress  from  other  causes. 

2.  Iiymphoma  of  th.8  Heart. — Lympho- 
matous  or  lymphadenomatous  growths  have  been 
met  with  in  the  heart  in  several  casesiu  which 
the  disease  was  general,  but  this  affection  of  the 
organ  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  clinical  im- 
portance. 

3.  Won-MalignantTumoursof  the  Heart. 
These  growths  are  also  of  purely  pathological 
interest,  and  are  amongst  the  very  rarest  of 
morbid  appearances  in  connection  with  the  heart. 
MyomaSk  liave  been  recorded  as  instances  of 
tme  class  of  diseases.  lApomata  lying  under  the 
endocardium  are  referred  to  in  the  article  Heakt, 
Fatty  Growth  on. 

4.  Cysts  of  the  Heart. — The  occurrence  of 
true  cysts  in  the  myocardium  (hydatids,  ab- 
scesses, hsematomata,  and  softening  gummata 
being  excluded)  is  doubtful. 

J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

ESABT,  Palpitation  of.— Stnon.:  Fr. 
Pllpitation  du  Cceur ;  Ger.  HensTchpfen. 

Definition. — Abnormal  movement  of  the 
heart,  whereby  the  force  of  the  systolic  contrac- 
tions is  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  sensation  of  discomfort  or  distress  on 
the 'part  of  the  patient. 

iffiTioLOGT. — The  immediate  or  proximate 
cause  'of'  palpitation  is  an  over-stimulation  of 
the  cxdtability  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart;  induced  by  functional  errors  of  the  cardiac 
ganglia  and  of  the  vagus,  or  of  those  nerves  which, 
proceeding  from  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic, supply  the  heart.  It  is  therefore  a  true 
neurosis.  The  disordered  action  of  these  nerves 
may  be  induced  either  directly  or  by  reflex  action ; 
but  in  either  case  the  phenomena  as  regards  the 
heart  are  the  same,  namely,  the  inorbid  activity 
of  a  normal  function,  which  must  be  here  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  any  accompanying  or- 
ganic lesion.  ' 

The  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  are  various.  The  chief  pre- 
disposimg  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  nervous 
and  excitable  temperaments ;  general  debility; 
inanition ;  exhaustion,  whether  bodily  or  mental ; 
early  age;  hysteria;  venereal  excesses;  and  in 
deterioration  of  the  blood,  as  occurs  in  gout, 
scurvy,  chlorosis,  or  spansemia.  Amongst  the 
exciting  causes  may  be  classed  violent  exercise ; 
mental  shock,  emotion,  and  all  forms  of  sudden 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system ;  dissipation ; 
injurious  articles  of  diet;  and  dyspepsia. 

Stmptoms. — Palpitation  may  be  found  in  the 
form  of  (1)  a  single  action ;  or  (2)  a  series  of  ac- 
tions, which  may  become  prolonged,  and  of  such 
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a  character  as  to  be  esteewed  chronic.  The  single 
abnormal  beat  not  unfrequently  occurs  during  a 
first  sleep,  and  the  patient  is  wakened  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  it.  Sleep  may  then  return,  and  the 
attack  subside  without  other  inconvenience ;  or  it 
may  be  associated  with  a  feeling  of  weight,  ful- 
ness, anxiety,  sinking,  or  even  pain  of  the  priB- 
cordia.  More  frequently,  however,  the  attacks 
are'  prolonged  and  paroxysmal,  recurring  with  an 
accelerated  and  uncertain  frequency,  and  ratying 
rapidity.  In  the  patient  the  act  of  palpitation 
causes  various  and  widely  different  sensations. 
There  may  be  a  mere  ociiasional  flutter,  or  a 
slightly  increased  action  continuing  for  a  time ; 
or  there  'may  be  increased  action  attended  Tvith 
great  rapidity,  and  such  violence  that  the  heart 
appears  forcibly  to  strike  the  chest-walls,  dif- 
fusing its  influence  over  the  whole  sternal  region, 
and  even  at  times  agitating  the  whole  body '(a; 
phenomenon  probably  due  to  an  associated 
general  nervous  agitation) ;  or  the  heart,  again, 
may  seem  to  the  sufferer  to  rise,  as  it  were,  into 
the  throat.  With  these  several  forms  there  may 
be  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  choking-^the 
globus  hystericus ;  vertigo ;  tinnitus  auiium ; 
impaired  vision,  ■with  a  feeling  of  distension  of 
the  eyeballs ;  a  copious  secretion  of  pale  limpid 
urine;  a  clammy  coldness  of  the  extremities; 
fearbf  death ;  partial  unconsciousness ;  or  actual 
syncope.  Paroxysms  such  as  these  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  somewhat  prolonged  state  of  cerebral 
disturbance,  as  evidenced  by  heat  of  brow  and 
vertex,  headache,  and  an  inaptitude  to  think  or 
regulate  the  thoughts ;  and'  as  there  is  generally 
a  self-consciousness  of  the  abnormal  action  of 
the  heart,  the  anxiety  on  this  account  serves  to 
impress  the  mind  with  so  much  fear  and  inquie 
tude,  as  to  tend  to  increase  and  prolong  the  dis- 
order that  has  induced  them. 

PHrsiOAL  SlQNS.-^The  physical  examination 
of  the  heart  shows  the  apex-beat  to  be  normal 
in  position,  but  diffused  and  much  exaggerated 
in  force.  The  area  of  dulness,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
enlarged  upwards,  but  it  may  be  temporarily 
enlarged;  under  certain  circumstances,  towards 
the  right  side.  The  sounds,  always  exaggerated, 
at  times  become  very  much  so,  and  usually  with  a 
sharp  metallic  ring.  Occasion."illy  a  kind  of  remit- 
ting humming  sound  is  superadded,  and  may  be 
heard  even  by  the  patient ;  but  this  is  never  con- 
stant. Sometimes  the  sounds  are  heard  over  a 
great  extent  of  surface  ;  but  this  extent  is  no 
measure  of  their  intensity,  for  they  may  not  be 
loud,  but  abnormally  clear  and  distinct  only.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  a  pericardial  rubbing  accom- 
panying the  mitral  apex-shock,  simulating  the 
friction-sound  of  pericarditis,  but  there  is  never 
true  friction-sound.  The  basic  second  sound, 
more  frequently  than  the  first,  presents  the  me- 
tallic ring.  Sometimes  it  becomes  lower-pitched 
and  less  clicking  than  in  an  ordinary  paroxysm 
of  palpitation ;  and  may  even,  as  also  the  first 
sound,  so  lose  sharpness  and  abruptness  as  to 
assume  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  soft 
murmur.  The  aorta,  carotids,  and  large  arteries 
also  throb,  and  have  an  excited  impulse'.  The 
smaller  arteries  are  not  sensibly  affected.  The 
pulse  at  the  wrist  is  often  no  indicator  of  the 
amount  of  action  exhibited  by  the  heart.  Some- 
times it  has  the  character  of  being  sharp  and 
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jerking,  without  force  ;  or,  should  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  become  loaded  with  hlood,  it  may 
he  small  and  soft,  and  weak.  On  the  subsidenoe 
of  a  paroxysm,  the  ventricular  impulse  may 
drop  to  its  natural  force  and  frequency,  and  the 
sounds  be  unaccompanied  by  any  exaggerations. 
Nerertheless,  though  the  attadc  may  have  sub- 
sided, there  may  be  some  slight  irritability  of 
the  heart's  action  perceptible  for  some  short  time 
afterwards. 

Diagnosis. — Though  the  diagnosis  of  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  in  some  cases  may  present  dif- 
ficulty, yet,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  struc- 
tural lesion,  an  increased  impulse  presenting  the 
above  distinctive  characters  may  be  assumed  to 
be  functional  in  its  origin,  and  not  dependent  on 
any  organic  disease  of  the  heart  itself.  We 
have,  in  fact,  to  do  with  an  exaggeration,  some- 
times highly  marked,  of  the  natural  nervous 
susceptibilities  of  the  heart ;  and  this  nervous 
increase  of  impulse,  even  when  only  slight,  is 
usually  more  appreciated  by  the  patient,  more 
painful,  and  more  a  source  of  anxiety  than  is 
that  attending  organic  disease,  especially  in  its 
earliest  stages. 

TfiBATMEifT. — The  treatment  of  palpitation 
should  in  every  case  be  directed  to  remedy  or  to 
remove  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attacks,  and 
to  render  the  nervous  system  less  susceptible. 
In  the  simpler  forms  that  which  is  prophylactic 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  more  marked  attacks 
general  care,  with  quiet,  may  be  sufficient ;  or 
the  administration  of  an  alkali  with  warm 
restoratives.  In  the  protracted  and  severer 
forms  of  attack,  besides  ether  and  ammonia, 
digitalis,  aconite,  colchicum,  chloral  hydrate,  and 
the  bromides  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to. 
,  T.  Shapteb. 

HEABT,  Pysemio  Abscess  of.-— Defini- 
tion.—  Abscess  of  the  heart  occurring  in 
pyaemia. 

Mnoi.oor. — Abscess  of  the  heart  has  been 
most  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  pysemia 
following  acute  necrosis  of  bone  or  diffuse  peri- 
ostitis, and  less  frequently  after  phlebitis,  chronic 
or  acute  arthritisj  urethral  stricture,  chronic 
abscess,  and  cancerous  ulceration.  In  eleven 
out  of  fourteen  cases,  the  histories  of  which 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Quain,  the  age  of  the 
patients  was  seventeen  years  or  under;  and 
twelve  out  of  the  same  fourteen  cases  were 
males.  In  other  words,  pysemio  abscess  of  the 
heart  has  been  most  frequently  found  in  cases 
following  injury  to  a  bone  or  to  a  joint  in  boys, 
la  older  subjects  it  has  been  associated  with 
pysemia  secondary  to  one  or  other  of  the  diseases 
just  mentioned.  In  a  few  cases  no  primary  dis- 
ease was  discovered. 

Anatomical  Chabactees. — ^Pyaemic  disease 
of  the  walls  of  the  heart  has  been  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  left  ventricle,  towards 
the  base  and  in  the  papillary  muscles.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  pericarditis  co-exists, 
and  very  frequently  endocardial  inflammation 
also.  The  pysemie  foci  are  generally  multiple ; 
and  appear  at  first  as  smalli  slightly  elevated, 
yellowish  or  buff-coloured,  softened  patches, 
projecting  either  on  the  external  or  on  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  heart,  and  covered  with  in- 
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flammatory  deposit.  On  section,  these  patches 
either  present  an  appearance  of  difiused  yellowish 
softening,  or  contain  one  or  mora  collections  of 
dark  dirty  puriform  matter,  with  ragged,  ill- 
defined  boundaries,  as  if  formed  by  destm,ctbn 
of  the  discoloured  tissue  around,  and  varying  in 
size  from  tjiat  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pin's  head. 

Microscopically  examined,  the  yellowish  pat- 
ches prove  to  be  portions  of  the  myocardium 
which  are  infiltrated  with-  pus  and  .granular 
matter ;  the  muscular  tissue  itself  being  in  a 
condition  of  granular  or  fatty  degeneration.  The 
puriform  material  represents  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  same  change,  consisting  of  granular  mat- 
ter and  other  muscular  debris,  blood,  and  fre- 
quently pus-corpuscles.  The  several  stages  ,pf 
the  pyeemic  process  have  been  found,  side  by  side 
in  some  cases ;  and  embola  have  been  discovered 
in  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries,  where 
they  may  have  served  as  the  foci  of  the  abscesses. 
The  waljs  of  the  heart'  are  sometimes  in  a  con- 
dition oJF  softening  throughout.  Pyaemie  abscess 
of  the  heart  occasionally  bursts;  and  the  con- 
tents either  make  their  way  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle— producing  cardiac  aneurism,  and  perhaps 
giving  rise  to  further  embolism  and  pysemic 
disease — or  iiito  the  pericardial  sac. 

Symptoms. — Whatever  the  symptoms  of  py- 
semic  abscess  of  the  heart  may  be,  they  have  in 
recorded  cases  been  completely  obscured  by  the 
general  symptoms  of  pyaemia,  and  by  the  local 
symptoms  and  signs  of  pericarditis.  Thus,  the 
patients  are  described  as  presenting  a  febrile, 
typhoid,  or  pyaemie  appearance,  an  anxious 
look,  dyspnoea,  and  praecordial  pains ;  pericardial 
friction  has  been,  generally  discovered  over  the 
heart.  Delirium  probably  occurs  more  frequently 
than  in  ordinary  cases  of  pyaemia,  but  may  be 
referable  to  the  accompanying  pericarditis. ,  The 
physical  signs  found  in  these  cases  are  chiefly 
those  of  acute  pericarditis.  Sometimes  an  en- 
docardial bellows-murmur  may  be  heard,  due 
either  to  valvular  lesion,  or  to  the  formation  of 
an  acute  aneurism  of  the  cardiac  wall, 

Coukse  and  Tbeminations.— The  cases  of 
pyaemia  in  which  the  heart  has  been  found  yosi 
mortem  to  be  involved,  have  generally  proved 
Tapidly  fatal,  the  patients  dying  from  exhaus- 
tion. -  Eupture  of  the  abscess  in  either  direction 
may  tend  to  accelerate  the  fatal .  termination ; 
but  complete  rupture  of  the  wall  in  both  direc- 
tions, with  sudden  death  from  haemo-perioardium, 
as  in  non-pysemic  abscess  of  the  heart,  does  not 
appear  to  be  on  record. 

Diagnosis. — In  every  case  of  pyaemia  the 
physical  condition  of  the  heart  should  be  regu- 
larly investigated;  and  there  should  no  longer 
be  any  risk  of  acute  infiammation  of  the  heart 
or  pericarditis  being  mistaken  for  meningitis  or 
simple  delirium.  Pyaemia  with  multiple  arthritis 
and  involvement  of  the  heart  is  more  difficult  of 
diagnosis  from  ordinary  acute  rheumatism  with 
cardiac  tnflammatiou ;  and  mistakes  in  such  cases  , 
have  not  unfrequently  occurred.  The  history  of 
the  case,  including  the  evidence  of  a  definite  in- 
jury, however  slight,  isr  of  the  greatest  value ;  but 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  tjie 
case  alone  can  prevent  mistakes.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty that  remains  in  the  diagnosis  of  pyaemie 
abscess  of  the  heart  is  the  determination  of  its 
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existence  in  the  presence  of  pericarditis,  -which 
is  rarely  absent.  For  this  purpose  the  facts  of 
the  ffitiologj  of  the  case  are  more  important  than 
the  Bvmptoms-;  and  especially  the  occurrence  of 
an  iiy  ury  to  the  periosteum  of  a  youthful  subject 
as  the  original  cause  of  the:  pysemia.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  symptoms,  either  general  or 
local,  appear  never  to  have  suggested  the  diag- 
nosis o«f  pysemic  abscess  of  the  heart. 

Peobkosis. — If  h  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the 
heart  can  be  made  in  pysemia,  the  only  possible 
prognosis  that  can  be  given  is  one  of  speedy 

death.  .'a 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  pysemia  affect- 
ing the  heart  cannot  be  said  to  differ  in  any 
important  respect  from  that  of  ordinary  cases  of 
the  disease  {see  BYiEMiA>.  The  accompanying 
pericarditis  Tfill  call  for  local  treatment. 

J.  Mitchell  BnucB. 

HBABT,  Bupturo  of.— The  heart  is  liable 
to  rupture  from  external  injuries,  «ind  from 
causes  acting  from  within.  The  latter  are  called 
spontaneous  ruptures,  and  these  only -vrill  be  con- 
sidered here.  Spontaneous  ruptures  may  affect 
either!  the  ytoWb  or  the  valves.  The  latter  form 
of  lesion  will  be  found  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Heabt,  Valves  of.  Diseases  of. 

jEtiologt; — Knpture  of  the  Tvalls  may  be  said 
never  to  occur  spontaneously  when  the  heart  is 
healthy.  The  following  have  been  enumerated  by 
different  writers  as  the  diseased  conditions  of  the 
heart's  walls  that  predispose  to  rupture : — a  thin 
or  atrophied  condition,  simple  softening,  a '  gelati- 
niform '  condition  of  the  walls,  apoplectic  or  hse- 
morrhagic  effusion  into  the  walls,  abscess,  ulcera- 
tion, and  fatty  degeneration.  The  writer  finds 
from  a  table  of  100  cases  of  rupture,  the  his- 
tories of  which  he  has  collected  from  different 
sources,  that  the  heart  had  undergone  fatty  de- 
generation in  77;  in  6  the  walls  were  described 
simply  aa  being  softened;  in  1  there  was  rup- 
ture of  an  aneurismal  dilatation ;  in  1  there 
was  bursting  of  an  abscess;  in  12  the  heart  is 
said  to'have  been  healthy  in  texture,  or  not  to 
have  been  examined ;  but  in  most  of  these  latter 
cases  mention  is  made  of  the  previous  existence 
of'  endocarditis,  or  of  changes  in  the  coronary 
arteries,  fully  justifying  the  impression  that 
there  was  disease  of  the  texture  of  the  heart. 

The  influence  of  age  in  relation  to  rupture  of 
the  heart  can  be  distinctly  traced.  For  example, 
of  the  100  cases  just  referred  to,  63  were 
above  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Arranged  in 
decades^  the  cases  Stand  thus : — 2  were  between 
teh'and  twenty;  1  between  twenty  and'  thirty; 
3  between  thirty  and  forty;  6  -between  forty 
and  fifty;  13  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  33  between 
sixty  and  seventy;  24  between  seventy  and 
eighty ;  6  were  over  eighty ;  and  in  2  the  age  is 
not  stated.  With  respect  to  ser,  of  98  out  of 
100  cases  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  54  were  males 
and  41  females. 

The  exciting  cause  of  rupture  of  the  heart  is 
usually  some  mental  excitement  or  physical 
effort ;  but  the  accident  may  occur  when  the 
subject  of  it  i."!  at  rest,  or  pursuing  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life. 

AifATOMicAL  Chaiuctees. — Seat.  In  76  oases 
eut  of  the  100  to  which  wiS  have  already  alluded. 
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the  left  ventricle  was  the  seat  of  the  rupture ; 
and  in  43  of  these  cases  the  lesion  was  in  the 
anterior  wall.  The  right  ventricle  was  found 
ruptured  13  times,  nine  instances  occurring  in  its 
anterior  wall.  The  right  auricle  was  ruptured 
seven  times;  the leftauricle  twice;  anda  rupture 
was  found  in  the  septum  four  times.  These  re- 
sults correspond  remarkably  with  those  of  other 
writers  on  the  subject.  Elliaurae  {Man.  dea 
SSpit.,  1858)  in  65  cases  found  the_  rupture  43 
times  in  the  left  ventricle,  seven  times  in  the 
right  ventricle,  three  times  in  the  right  auricle, 
and  twice  in  the  left  auricle. 

On  examining  a  heart  in  which  rupture  has 
occurred,  the  torn  part  is  found  to  present 
different  characters  in  different  cases.  The 
lesion  may  be  complete,  causing  perforation  of 
the  walls ;  or  it  may  be  inoomplete.  In  com- 
plete rupture  the  opening  is  sometimes  barely 
sufficient'  to  admit  a  probe,  whilst  in  other 
instances  it  may  be  two  or  three  inches  in 
length.  The  rent  is  sometimes  longer  exter- 
nally, and  sometimes  it  is  longer  internally. 
There  may  be  but  one,  or  there  may  be  more 
than  one,  rupture ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
ruptures  may  or  may  not  communicate  with  one 
another.  In  incomplete  rupture  the  injury  may 
be  confined  to  the  internal  surface,  or  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  or  it  may  occur  in  the  substance 
of  the  walls.  The  edges  of  the  rent  are  ragged, 
irregular,  and  sometimes  ccehymosed.  The  irre- 
gularity of  the  edges  is  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  muscular  fibres  are  torn,  whether  across 
or  split  longitudinally.  This  description  refers 
more  correctly  to  rupture  in  a  heart  that  is  the 
subject  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  appearances 
are  different  when  the  rupture  is  secondary  to 
an  abscess,  or  to  ulceration,  or  to  certain  other 
causes  presently  to  be  described.  In  such  cases 
the  lesion  has  been  described  as  a  rent,  tear, 
ulceration^  or  perforation.  The  condition  of  the 
heart  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  rupture  has 
been  already  referred  to  in  this  article  under 
the  head  of  Mtiology.  Ecohymoses  are  some- 
times found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lesion.  The 
pericardium  generally  contains  an  effusion  of 
blood,  which  often  surrounds  the  heart  with 
coagulum,  leaving  the  sac  filled  with  serum,  to 
the  amount,  it  may  be,  of  thirty  ounces,  as 
in  an  instance  which  came  under  the  ■writer's 
notice. 

Mechanism, — Rupture  of  the  heart  is  doubt- 
less nearly  always  the  result  of  a  strain  or  of 
pressure  acting  upon  the  muscular  walls.  The 
walls  of  the  healthy  heart  are  sufliciently  strong 
to  resist  any  ordinary  force  to  which-  they  are 
exposed.  But  when  they  are  softened  by  de- 
generation, or  are  very  thin,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  the  auricles  or  the  rightventricle,  they  may 
give  way. before  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
exposed  during  muscular  efforts  or  strains,  or 
even  in  the  ordinary  action  of  the  organ.  Thus, 
when  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  is  weakened 
by  softening  or  other  cause,  this  spot  may  be,  as 
it  were,  torn  across  by  the  contraction  of  the 
healthy  fibres  among  which  it  is  situated.  Or 
again,  when  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  thick,  it 
may  be  that  the  outer  surface,  being  strained 
over  the  contents  of  a  distended  ventricle,  as 
would  be  the  outer  surface  of  an  ovorbent  hoop, 
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gives  way,  tears,  and  the  opening  gradually 
extends  from  without  inwards.  These  facte 
enable  ns  to  understand  why  rupture  is  more 
frequent  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  Ventricle. 
A  further  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  left  ventricle  is  more  frequently  than 
the  right  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration,  from 
causes  elsewhere  alluded  to  (see  Heaet,  Fatty 
Degeneration  Oj.).  There  is  yet  another  way  in 
which  softening  leads  to  rupture.  A  softened  spot 
occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  into 
it  hemorrhage  takes  place,  constituting  what  is 
termed  apoplexy  of  the  heart.  At  times  this 
hsemorrhagic  softening  may  yield  either  exter- 
nally or  internally,  and  give  rise  to  rupture. 
Lastly,  the  writer  has  seen  more  than  once  a 
small  spot  of  softening  with  loss  of  substance 
occurring  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  ventri- 
cular wall,  most  frequently  in  the  left;  this 
softening  and  breaking  down  of  tissue  gradually 
insinuates  itself  amongst  the  muscular  fibres, 
until  finally  perforation  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
heart  occurs. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the 
heart  may  be  described  as  those  which  are  pre- 
monitory ;  and  those  which  occur  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  The  former  are  such  as  indicate  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  organ — namely,  breath- 
lessness  on  exertion,  palpitation,  more  or  less 
irregularity  of  pulse,  and  faintness.  In  some 
instances  recorded  these  symptoms  were  so  slight 
as  hardly  to  attract  attention ;  in  others  so 
severe  as  to  cause  intense  suffering.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases  noted  in  the  table  referred 
to,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  preceding  symp- 
toms, death  being  sudden.  In  several  cases  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  no  symptoms  preceded  the 
fatal  attack. 

The  occurrence  of  the  lesion  itself,  when  the 
patient  has  lived  long  enough  to  describe  his 
sensations,  has  always  been  marked  by  intense 
cardiac  suffering,  more  or  less  distress  in 
breathing,  restlessness,  rapid  and  irregular 
pulse,  faintness,  pallor,  coldness  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  vomiting,  and  by  various  nervous 
symptoms.  When  life  is  prolonged  beyond  a  few 
minutes,  there  may  be  more  or  less  intermission 
in  the  progress  of  these  Symptoms ;  but  the  whole 
attack  is  marked  by  anguish  more  or  less  severe. 
The  duration  of  the  attack  itself  from  the  first 
fatal  seizure  varies  remarkably.  In  71  out  of 
the  100  eases  alluded  to,  death  was  sudden,  6ccur- 
ring  within  one  or  two  minutes.  One  patient, 
however,  lived  eight  days,  1  six  days,  1  three 
days  ;  5  lived  over  forty-eight '  hours,  3  lived 
under  twenty- four  hours,  and  19  under  twelve 
hours. 

The  special  symptoms  indicative  of  a  fatal 
seizure  are,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, severe  praseordial  pain,  dyspnoea,  vomit- 
ing, cyanosis,  pallor,  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
convulsions.  These  symptoms,  or  some  of  them, 
were  noted  in  44  oiit  of  the  100  cases ;  and 
in  24  of  these  the  patient  lived  for  more  than 
five  minutes  after  seizure,  and  in  some  of  the 
cases  for  more  than  twelve  hours.  These  cases, 
doubtless,  are  instances  iu  which  the  muscular 
fibres  are  torn  apart  layer  by  layer  successively. 
In  the  other  20  cases  tt<<  patient  was  seized 
with  severe   pain,  and  then  expired;   or  with 
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dyspnoea  a,nd  some  of  the  other-symptoms  men- 
tioned above,  and  lived  but  a  few  seconds. 

Theph^sical  signs  of  complete  rupture  having 
occurred,  so  far  as  can  beascertained,  are  merely 
—a  greater  or  less  amount  of  dulness  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart ;  the  impulse  diminished  •  the 
sounds  mufEed,  distant,  or  imperfectly  developed  • 
and  the  pulse  weak  and  intermittent. 

CotmsE  AND  Terminations. — The  difference 
in  the  progress  of  the  fatal  malady  depends 
much  upon  the  seat  of  the  rupture,  on  the  size 
of  the  opening,  and  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  extension  of  the  laceration  takes  place. 
In  the  eases  in  which  the  septum  is  torn,  there 
is  no  external  hsemorrhage,  and^'Mfe  is  pro- 
longed until  the  patient  dies  from  ffisEurbance  in 
the  functions  of  such  an  important  organ  as  the 
teart.  (See  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Peacoek, 
Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  v.)  The  progress 
of  the  symptoms  is  also  influenced  by  the 
direction  and  tourse  of  the  rupture.  If  the  torn 
fibres  overlap  from  the  inside  or  from  the  out- 
side, the  injury  penetrates  slowly  through  the 
cardiac  wall,  and  the  fatal  progress  is  also  slow. 
(See  cases  recorded  by  the  writer  in  the  Patho- 
logical Transactions,  vol.  iii.,  and  also  in  vol.  xii. ; 
and  a  case  by  Dr.  Peacock  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the 
same  Transactions.) 

Prognosis. — ^As  far  as  is  known,  rupture  of 
the  heart  is  always  fatal.  Still  it  is  possible 
that  such  an  accident,  owing  to  the  small  size 
of  the  opening,  its  incomplete  character,  and  its 
occlusion  by  a  coagulum,  may  not  prove  fatal. 
Numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  severe 
wounds  of  the  heart,  the  subjects  of  which 
have  survived.  OUivier  has  collected  29  such 
cases,  only '  two  of  which  proved  fatal  within 
forty-eight  hours,  the  others  living  from  four  to 
eight  days.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which  persons 
have  survived  many  years  severe  wounds  of 
this  important  organ.  These  cases,  however, 
differ  from  those  of  rupture  in  this  particular, 
that  they  occur  in  the  healthy  organ,  whilst 
spontaneous  rupture  occurs  in  the  heart  when 
it  is  seriously  diseased  (see  Heabt,  'Wounds 
of). 

Treatment. — In  the  way  of  treatment  of 
rupture  of  the  heart  little  can  be  done.  The 
patient's  sufferings  may  perhaps  be  relieved  by 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,'  or  by  the 
use  of  other  sedatives.  Perfect  rest  should,  if 
possible,  be  maintained. 

E.  Quain,  M.D. 

HEAKT,  Softening  of.— This  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  several  conditions  of  the 
heart  in  which  the  consistence  of  the  cardiac  tis- 
sue was  diminished,  whilst  the  process  to  which 
it  was  due  was  obsexire  or  anomalous.  It  is 
probable  that  under  the  name  of  softening  of  the 
heart  there  were  especially  included  instances  of 
acute  myocarditis,  parenchymatous  degeneration, 
and  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  present  more 
advanced  state  of  cardiac  pathology,_  it  seems 
desirable  that  the  expression  '  softening,'  wti" 
retained  to  express  a  familiar  physical  cdnditioii 
should  cease  to  be  employed  as  a  classifying 
term— that  is,  to  designate  any  specific  anato- 
mical state. 

J.  Mitchell  Beccr 
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HEART,  SyphiUtioDiaeasB  of.— Syphilitic 
disease  of  the  heart  is  by  no  means  a  rare  con- 
dition, having  been  found  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  specific  nature  of  the 
lesion  iras  determined  Tfith  certainty ;  whilst,  in 
another  series  of  cases,  similar  anatomical  ap- 
pearances were  present,  although  the  existence  of 
syphilis  was  not  ascertained.  Syphilitic  disease 
of.  the  heart  is  therefore  of  much  pathological 
interest ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  great 
deal  is  known  as  yet  with  respect  to  its  clinical 
history. 

JBtioloot. — There  appears  to  be  nothing  of 
importance  known  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
localisation  of  syphilis  in  the  heart.  The  con- 
genital as  well  as  the  acquired  form  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  met  with. 

Anatomical  Charactebs.— This  morbid  con- 
dition presents  two  leading  appearances  post 
mortem.  The  first  is  the  well-marked  syphilitic 
gumma,  which  closely  resembles  the  Bame_  form 
of  growth  as  it  is  met  with,  for  example,  in,  the 
lirer  and  testicles.  Gummata  of  the  heart  appear 
as  pale  yellow  patches  in  the  cardiac  wall,  or  as 
yellowish  nodules  which  are  found  on  section. 
They  present  a  variety  of  appearances,  according 
to  their  age.  When  young  they  are  firm  or  even 
scirrhoid;  elastic,  and  homogeneous;  creak  on 
section;  and  are  very, slightly  succulent:  but 
when  older,  they  become  soft  and  cheesy,  like  a 
mass  of  'yellow  tubercle.'  In  either  form' the 
masses  are  not  isolated,,  but  pass  continuously 
into  the  myocardium,  either  directly,  or  through 
the  medium  of  soft  vascular  connective  tissue, 
so  that  they  have  generally,  been  described  iii 
this  country  as  'infiltrations'  or  'deposits.' 
The  Bupeijacent  endocardium  or  pericardium 
is  vascularised  and  dull  in  the  early  etgage  of 
the  nodules ;  opaque  and  thickened  iu  the  more 
Sidvanced.  The  masses  or  nodules  occur  in 
various  numbers  in  different  instances,  tut  are 
generally  multiple.  They  may  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  heart.  Gummata  most  frequently 
become  caseous  in  the  centre,  as  described ;  and 
they  may  then  soften  more  completely  and  dis- 
charge inwards,  leading  to  acute  cardiac  aneurism 
and  ulcer  of  the  wall ;  but  more  frequently  the 
cheesy  products  are  in  a  great  measure  absorbed, 
leaving  a  puckered  fibroid  patch  behind. 

The  second  form  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
heart  is  the  Jibroid  patch.  This  is  sometimes 
well-defined  and  localised,  and  in  siich  instances 
it  represents  the  stage  of  full  development  of  an 
area  of  ordinary  syphilitic  interstitial  inflam- 
mation. In  other  specimens,  the  fibroid  patches 
appear  as  irregular  masses  of  indurated  fibroid 
tissue,  occupying  part  of  the  wall  of  the  heart, 
and  sending  septa  into  the  depth  of  the  myocar- 
dium, whilst  the  endocardium  and  pericardium 
that  correspond  to  them  are  opaque,  thickened, 
and  puckered.  The  syphilitic  nature  of  such 
patches  may  be  determined  by  the  presence  of 
specific  lesions  in  other  viscera. 

,A  form  of  the  disease  intermediate  between 
t^e  two  forms  jjist  described  is  one  in  which 
the  outer  zone  of  the  gumma  has  undergone 
development  into  fibroid  tissue,  and  the  caseous 
centre  remains  as  a  'fibrinous'  mass. 

The  microscopical  characters  of  syphilitic 
growths  do  not  require  to  be  described  here. 
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In  the  heart,  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is 
the  intermuscular  tissue;  the  muscular  fibres 
lying  imbedded  in  the  gummatous  products  ur 
in  the  fibroid  growth  being  either  healthy  in 
appearance,  or  fattily  degenerated  and  broken  up. 

Syphilitic  endarteritis  {obliterans)  may  also 
occur  in  the  vessels  of  the  myocardium,  and 
give  rise  to  infarction  of  the  walls  of  the  heart 

Amongst  the  occasional  effects  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  heart  are  ohronio  aneurism  of  the 
walls  J  distortion  of  the  ostia  and  of  the  valves 
and  their  appendages ;  and,  more  frequently, 
adhesion  of  the  pericardium.  Some  of  the  other 
viscera  present,  as  a  rule,  evidence  of  syphilitic 


Symptoms. — The  subjects  of  syphilis  of  the 
heart  may,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  of 
patients  suffer  from  some  one  or  other  of  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  cardiac .  disease, 
such  as  dyspnoea,  cardiac  distress,  palpitation, 
pulmonary  complications,  and  general  dropsy; 
whilst  the  physical  signs  are  those  of  cardiac 
enlargement,  and  perhaps  of  valvular  incompe- 
tence. Precordial  uneasiness,  syncopal  attacks, 
an4  remarkable  infrequency  of  the  pulse,  have 
been  prominent  features  in  several  recorded 
cases. 

The  second  class  of  subjects  of  this  disease 
die  suddenly,  after  few  if  any  complaints  refer- 
able to  the  heart,  ,     , 

The  third  class  die  of  syphilitia  marasmus, 
and  may  or  may  not  present  some  evidenee^^by 
physical  signs  or  otherwise — that  the  heart  is 
not  sound. 

In  many  of  the  cases,  other  symptoms  of 
visceral  syphilis — for  example,  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  brain  and  nervous  system — have 
been  prominent. 

Diagnosis. — "Well-defined  symptoms  or  physi- 
cal signs,  such  as  those  just  mentioned, '  con- 
nected with  the  heart,  occurring  in  a  syphilitic 
subject,  would,  in  the  absence  of  other  more 
probable  causes,  such  as  a  history  of  endocarditis 
or  jBright's  disease,  furnish  considerable  grounds 
for  the  diagnosis  of  specific  cardiac  disease. 

Pkoqnosis. — If  such,  a  diagnosis  were  posi- 
tively made,  the  prognosis  would  be  more  favour- 
able than  it  is  perhaps  in  any  other  form  ol 
chronic  heart-disease,  inasmuch  as  the  condition 
might  be  successfully  removed  by  treatment. 

Jbeatment. — Anti-syphilitic  remedies,  espe- 
cially iodide  pf  potassium,  should  be  freely  tripd, 
along  with  the  other  remedies  indicated  on 
general  principles.  3.  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

HEAET,  Thrombosis  of. — Stnon.  :  Heart- 
clotting  ;  Fr.  Thrombose  cardiaque ;  Ger.  Genm 
mmgen  im  Berzen ;  Herzpolypen. 

Definition. — Coagulation  of  the  blood  within 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  during  life. 

.^Etioiogt. — Thrombosis  of  the  heart  is  most 
frequently  due  to  local  arrest  of  the  movements 
of  the  blood,  comparatively  or  absolutely,  within 
its  cavities.  Such  arrest  js  itself  generally 
referable  to  weakness  of  the  cardiac  contractions, 
whether  associated  with  dilatation  secondaiy  to 
valvular  or  pulmonary  disease,  or  due  to  some 
primary  aifeetion  of  the  muscular  walls.  The 
peculiar  saccular  condition  of  the  extremities  of 
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the  aurieular  appendages,  and  the  trabeaular 
arrangement  of  the  ooluranse  carnese  of  the 
ventricles,  as  well  as  the  distance  of  the  same 
parts  from  the  main  blood-currents,  determine 
the  faTOurite  localisation  of  the  thrombosis. 
Roughening  of  the  endocardium  is  another  cause 
of  thrombosis,  but  one  which  is  to  be  considered 
less  common  than  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned, unless  the  fibrinous  coagula  of  endoiiar- 
ditis,  or  vegetations,  be  regarded  as  thrombi, 
which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they 
partly  are.  Possibly  certain  conditions  of  the 
blood  may  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of  car- 
diac thrombosis.  Finalljr,'  thrombi  once  formed 
tend  to  promote  the  further  progress  of  the  con- 
dition. 

Anatomicai.  Ghaeactehs.  —  Goagula  found 
within  the  heart  are  of  two  kinds,  which  have 
been ;  termed  active  and  passive,  according  as 
they  are  formed  during  lifej  or  at  or  after 
death,  respectively;  and  the  characters  of  the 
former,  with  which  atone  we  are  here  concerned, 
cannot  be  understood  until  those  of  the  latter 
have  been  briefly  described. 

Passive  coagula  are  found  in  the  heart  in  most 
necropsies,  occupying  the  track  of  the  principal 
blood-currents.  Frequently  they  appear  as  black- 
er red  blood-clots,  occupying  the  auricles  princi- 
pally, and  moulded  in  their  cavities.  In  other 
cases  they  take  the  form  of  masses  of  firm 
whitish  fibrine,  cleaving  with  some  tenacity  to 
the  endocardium,  but  not  truly  adherent ;  matted 
with  the  chordse  tendinese  and  columnse  carnese ; 
and  projecting  some  distance  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.  Or,  thirdly,  passive  coagula  may  be 
a  combination  of  the  two  previous  forms,  the 
upper  part  (according  to  the  position  of  the  body) 
being  decolourised  or  fibrinous,  and  the  deeper 
part  resembling  more  an  ordinary  blood-olot.  In 
certain  cases  these  passive  clots  are  peculiar. 
In  phthisis  and  other  diseases  provihg  fatal  by' 
very  slow  exhaustion,  they  are  remarkably  firm 
iind  fibrinous,  and  closely  matted  amongst  the 
chordae  tendineae-^appearances  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  coagulation  was  slowly  proceeding 
for  some  time  before  the  heart  had  finally 
ceased  to  beat.'  In  anaemia  they  are  jelly-like 
and  translucent.  In  leukaemia  they  are  soft  and 
creamy  in  appearance,  and  yield,  when  broken 
up,  a  puriform  fluid.  In  the  acute  exanthemata 
these  passive  clots  are  soft  and  friable  ;  and  in 
many  cases  of  these  and  of  other  forms  of  acute 
disease  and  of  sudden  death,  no  coagula  are  found 
in  the  heart,  which  contains  only  fluid  blood. 

Active  coagula — the  result  of  thrombosis  of 
the  heart — are,  on  the  contrary,  situated  in 
the  saccular  appendages  of  the  auricles,  at'  the 
apex  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  recesses 
behind  and  between  the  columnae  carneae — in 
other  words,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tra6k 
of  active  blood-currentg.  In  these  situations 
they  may  be  seen  projecting  in  the  forin  of 
fleshy  knobs  or  globes,  with  their  free  surface 
smooth  and  rounded.  Their  deep  surface  is  ad- 
herent to  the  endocardium,  from  which,  however, 
it  can  generally  be  separated  without  much  diffi- 
culty, leaving  behind  it  a  discoloured  mark.  If 
the  thrombus  be  incised,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
laminated  in  structure,  somewhat  afterthe  fashion 
of  an  onion,  the  colour  of  the  section  being  greyish- 


brown  or  yellowish,  with  irregnlai  patohes^of 
red  and  black.  In  most  instances  the  centre  is 
less  firm  than  the  periphery ;  and  usually  it  is 
of  a  fluid  consistence,  in  the  form  of  a  foul, 
sanious,  puriform  substance. 

If  the  process  of  thrombosis  have  been  pro- 
ceeding for  some  time,  these  formatioDs  may 
extend  in  all  directions,  embrace  the  columnsB 
carneae,  coalesce  in  front  of  them,  and  finally 
may  fill  up  a  considerable  portion  of  one,  or 
even -of  more  than  one,  cavity.  The  thrombi 
are  generally  friable  ;  but  sometimes  they  gain 
in  firmness  by  the  deposit  of  lime-salts  within 
them;  and  at  other  times  it  is  possible  that  they 
become  detached  and  form  into  the  'fibrinous 
balls '  which  have  occasionally  been'found  lyisg 
free  in  the  cavities  of  the  auricles.  Cardiac 
thrombi  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  reabsorbed. 
They  frequently  give  way  during'  life;  and 
portions  of  them,  as  well  as  of  their  puriform 
contents,  are  conveyed  -into  the  circulation, 
causing,  embolism  and  pyaemia. 

It  may  be  added  that  embolism  of  the  heart 
has  frequently  been  found — thrombi  or  simple 
clots,-  sometimes  of  remarkable  size,  hmng 
been  carried  from  the  veins;  and  arrested  in 
the  heart  or  in  the-  mouth  of  the  pulmonaiy 
artery. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  phenolnena  associated' 
with  true  cardiac  thrombosis  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  those  of  the  last  stage  of  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  Praecordial  distress  and  restteSJiJ 
ness ;  irregularity  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse; 
oedema  and  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  pulmo-' 
nary  congestion,  infarction,  and  cedema ;  duln'ees 
of  expression,  and  sopor,  broken  by  lo*  weak  de- 
lirium ;  with  other  symptoms,  as  well  as  with  the 
signs  of  cardiac  failure  and  imperfecst  emptying 
of  the  cavities  in  systole — all  these  phenomena  are 
associated  with  the  process  of  actl-^e  coaguMbn 
within  the  heart.  It  would  not,  howevei-i'be 
correct  to  describe  these  phenomena  as  symptoms 
directly  referable  to  the  thronibbsis.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  in  such  a  case  thrombosis 
is  probably  going  on  and  increasing  the  embar- 
rassment and  the  gravity  of  the  condition.  An 
unusual  degree  of  cyanosis  appfears  in  Some 
instances.  The  symptoms  of  arterial  embolism 
may  suddenly  make  their  appearance  froBi  de- 
tachment of  particles  Of  the  clots ;  and,  if  the 
puriform  contents  find  their  way  into  the  circu- 
lation, septicaemia  may  result. 

The  dislodgment  e»  masse  of  a  large  venotis 
thrombosis,  and  the  impaction  of  the  same,  or 
of  a  '  fibrinous  ball,'  in  one  of  the  ostia  of  the 
heart  have  caused  sudden  death  in  several  cases, 

Passive  coagulation. — It  should  be  added  that 
the  appearailce  of  the  '  passive '  form  of  coaguli*- 
tion  within  the  heart,  which  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  a  post-mortem  process,  or  one  oc- 
curring in  artioulo  mortis,  has  been  otherwise 
interpreted  by  some  authorities,  who  regard 
passive  coagula  as  formed  ante  mortem,  and  as 
giving  rise  to  severe  symptoms  by  the  embar- 
rassment which  they  produce  in  the  circulation. 
The  syniptoms  caused  by  this  condition  are  said 
to  be — great  praecordial  pain  and  distress;  tumul- 
tuous action  of  the  heart,  passing  on  to  irregu- 
larity, flickering,  and  finally  arrest,  whilst  flio 
pulse  is  very  feeble ;  urgent  dyspnoea;  cvanosis* 
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luemoptjsis ;  coldness  of  the  extremities  ;  deepen- 
ing stupor ;  and  coma  ending  in  death — in  short, 
the  congeries  of  symptoms  which  would  be  re- 
ferred by  most  authorities  to  failure  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  the  coagulation 
being  regarded  by  the  latter  as  only  another 
result  of  the  same  condition. 

DiAQNOsis. — In  the  presence  of  the  very  se- 
rious and  complex  conditions  with  'which  cardiac 
thrombosis  is  usually  associated,  the  question  of 
its  existence  can  hardly  be  said  to  occur  to  the 
physician  us  a  point  of  great  importance.  An 
unusual  degree  of  cyanosis,  especially  if  it  be 
progressive,  favours  the  recognition  of  this  state; 
and  in  the  absence  of  valvular  disease,  the  occur- 
rence of  embolism  or  pyemia  would  tend  to  con- 
firm it. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  cardiac  throm- 
bosis consists  in  the  treatment  of  its  cause ;  and 
nothing  is  demanded  or  can  be  done  for  the 
former  which  is  not  indicated  for.  the  relief  of 
the  latter. 

Those  authorities  who  see  in  '  passive '  coagula 
the  evidence  of  rapid  ante-mortem  thrombosis, 
recommend  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  even  of 
certain  drugs  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  sol-' 
vent  effect  on  fibrinous  deposits,  especially  am- 
monia. J.  MiicHELL  Bbdce. 

HBABT,  Tuberculosis  of.— ^Independently, 
of  the  pericardium,  the  heart  itself  is  believed 
ta,  be  rarely  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease. 
Grey  miliary  tubercles  have  been  found  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  Trail  of  the  heart,,  in 
some  cases  of  acute  general  tuberculosis.  In 
other  instances  the  '  tubercle '  has  been  of  the, 
yellow  or  cheesy  kind,  in  the  form  of  small 
nodules  lying  at  various  depths  in  the  muscular 
tissue  beneath  the  pericardium ;  the  latter  also, 
being; frequently  affected,  as  well  as  the  lungs, 
intestines,  and  other  organs. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  tubercu- 
losis of  the  myocardium  gives  rise  to  definite 
symptoms,  or  that  it  can  be  recognised  during 
I'fo-  J.  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

HEART,  Valves  and  Orifices  of,  Diseases 

of. — Classifiqatiow. — The  diseases  of  the  valves 
and  orifices  of  the  heart  which  produce  mechanical 
disorders  of  the  circulation,  by  establishing  ab- 
normal relations  between  those  parts,  are  of  two 
kinds — obstructive  and  regmyitant.  Valvular 
disease,  on  the  one  hand,  is  said  to  be  ohstmcr 
five  when  narrowing  of  an  orifice  presents,  an 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood-current^a 
condition  better  named  stenosis.  .  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  blood  regurgitates  or  flows  back 
through  an  orifice,  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
closure  of  the  valves,  due  either  to  valvular 
changes  or  to  widening  of  the  orifice,  the  condi- 
tion IS  called  regurgitation.. ov  insufioienoy. 

Anewrism  of  the  valves  of  tho  heart  will  be 
discussed  separately.-  See  Heabt,  Valves  of 
Aneurism  of. 

.EnoLOOY.— Each  of  the  orifices .  may  be 
attected  with  one  or  both  forms  of  disease,  but 
the  frequency  with  which  the  several  orifices  are 
attacked  varies.  Tho  results  of  organic  disease 
are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  left  side,  of  the 
Heart,  and  are  due  '.o  local  inflammation— endo- 
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carditis  and  its  consequences;  or  to  chronic 
degenerative  changes,  such  as  atheroma.  In 
adult  life  the  valves  of  the  left  side  are  more 
frequently  affected  than  those  of  the  right,  be- 
cause they  have  to  bear  a  much  greater  pres- 
sure ;  but  in  fcetal  life,  when  the  condition  is 
reversed,  the  right  valves  suffer  more.  ,  Endo- 
carditis is  commonly  of  rheumatic  origin,  and 
attacks  the  mitral  more  frequently  than  the 
aortic  valves;  the  former  having  to  sustain  the 
full  force  of  the  ventricular  systole,  while  the 
latter  only  bear  the  force  of  the  aortic  recoil. 
In  addition  to  rheumatic  fever,  the  chief  diseases 
which  tend  to  develop  endocarditis  are-r-pyEemia, 
puerperal  fever,  the  exanthemata,  chronic  renal 
disease,  and  syphilis.  The  aortic  valves,  are 
more  commonly  affected  than  the  mitral  by 
chronic  endarteritis  extending  from  the  aorta, 
the  chief  causes  of  which  are  gout,  old  age, 
syphilis,  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  These  facts 
explaitt  why  mitral  affections  (commonly  rheu- 
matic) occur  mostly  in  early  life,  and  aortic 
affections  in  later  life.  Valvular  lesions  are  more 
common  in  men  than  in  women,  from  the  strain 
of.  the  heart  incidental  to  more  laborious  occu- 
pations. Strain  helps  to  swell  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  which  are 
liable  to  rupture  from  effort ;  but  similar  acci- 
dents may  occur  to  the  mitral  valve  and  its 
tendinous  cords. 

ANATirMicAL  Chabactehs, — The  pathological 
changes  in  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart, 
which  cause  valvular  defects,  are  mostly  the 
results  of  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis.  In 
the  acute  form,  the  valvular  defect  is  caused  by 
the  growth  of  vegetations  which  prevent  the 
action  of  the  valve-segments ;  or  by  softening 
and  ulceration  of  the  valve-structure,  which  lead 
to  valvular  aneurism  and  perforation,  or  to  loss 
of  substance  and  consequent  insufficiency.  The 
more  chronic  form  of  inflammation  produces 
thickening  of  the  valves  from  overgrowth  of  the 
connective  tissue,  with  subsequent  calcareous 
degeneration  and  retraction  from  shrinking  of 
the  hyperplastic  connective  tissue;  or  adhesion, 
of  the  valve-segments  causing  stenosis. 

Aortio  stenosis  is  generally  the  result  of 
thickening  and  calcareous  degeneration  of  the 
valves,  or  of  deformity  of  the  valves  from  vege- 
,  tative  growths,  which  obstruct  tlie  free  passage 
'  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle.  Sometimes  it  is 
due  to  .adhesion  of  the  valves  preventing  their 
elevation,  and  causing  them  to  form  a  diaphragm 
with  a  narrow  central  aperture.  More  rarely  it 
is  caused  by  contraction  of  the  fibrous  ring  of 
the  aortio  orifice,  or  by  endocardial  thickening 
producing  contraction  immediately  beneath  the 
valves. 

Mitral  stenosis  results  most  frequently  &om 
thickening  and  rigidity  of  the  valves^,  which 
adhere.  a,t  their  edges  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  diaphragm,  between  the  auricle  and  the 
ventricle.  This  diaphragm  is  usually  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  button-hole  aperture  sometimes 
not  ^larger,  than;  a  goose-quill.  In  these,  cases 
the  tendinous  cords  of  the  valve  are  shortened, 
and  their  muscles  thickened.  ■  In  some  cases  the 
valves  are  smooth  and  thin;  in  others  they  are 
thickened,  studded  with  vegetations,  rough  and 
calcareous.  This  latter.tatt  maycaCsTenotu 
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without  any  ftinnel-formation,  as  may  also  fibri- 
nous clots  or  polypi  obstructing  the  orifice. 
In  many  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  valves  are 
i^lso  insufficient. 

Aortic  insiiffioiency  oitan  depends  on  dilatation 
of  the  aortic  orifice,  due  to  softening  of  the 
aortic  coats,  with  little  or  no  change  in  the 
valves,  which  are  incapable  of  closing  the  en- 
larged orifice.  Vegetations,  thickening,  retrac- 
tion, calcareous  degeneration,  adhesions,  per- 
forations, loss  of  substance,  and  rupture  of  the 
valve-segments  by  effort  are  all  causes  of  aortic 
insufficiency.  In  rupture  of  the  valves,  a  full 
description  of  which  was  first  given  by  Dr.  Quain 
{Edin.  Monthly  Joum.  1846),  the  valve-segment 
is  torn  from  its  angles  of  attachment,  and  its  free 
edge  retroverted  towards  the  ventricle.  This 
accident  happens  more  frequently  in  cases  where 
the  valves  were  previously  diseased,  and  in  such 
cases  further  laceration  may  occur.  ■  - 

Mitral  insufficiency  is  due  to  thickening,  re- 
traction, or  deformity  from  vegetations  of  the 
valve-curtains ;  adhesion  of  the  curtains  to  each 
other  or  to  the  ventricular  wall ;  and  calcareous 
degeneration.  In  some  instances,  one  of  the 
valves  is  perforated  or  torn ;  and  sometimes  the : 
tendinous  cords  are  shortened  and  thickened,  or 
ruptured  as  the  result  of  degeneration,  prevent- 
ing the  normal  action  of  the  valve-curtains.  In 
rarer  cases  associated  with  dilated  ventricle,  the 
papillary  muscles  are  so  weakened  by  degene- 
ration that  they  can  no  longer  aid  in  the  closure 
of  the  orifice.  Dilatation  of  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  is  also  a  cause  of  mitral  in- 
sufficiency. 

Valvular  defects  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
are  due  to  similar  changes.  They  arise  chiefly 
daring  foetal  life,  when  the  right  cavities  have 
to  bear  greater  pressure.  In  adult  life  these 
defects  are  generally  associated  with  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  which  cause  increased  tension  in  the 
right  cavities,  leading  to  their  dilatation. 

Combined  valmlar  lesions  are  not  infrequent. 
The  most  common  are  stenosis  and  insufficiency ' 
of  the  aortic  valves,  and  the  same  morbid  changes 
of  the  mitral  valves.  In  the  last  stages  of  both 
forms  of  aortic  valve-disease,  thp  mitral  valve 
becomes  insufficient,  either  from  chronic  endocar- 
ditis, or  from  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  and  of 
the  auriculo-ventnciilar  orifice.  Mitral  stenosis 
is  not  very  frequently  associated  with  aortic  in- 
sufficiency, but  is  more  commonly  connected  with 
some  degree  of  narrowing  at  the  aortic  orifice. 
Tricuspid  insufficiency  is  usually  met  with  in 
the  last  stages  of  diseases  of  the  left  heart. 

SyMPTOMS.— -Valvular  diseases  of  the  heart 
produce  a  series  of  morbid  phenomena,  which 
are  connected  together  by  a  necessary  sequence. 
Each  and  every  form  of  valvular  defect  impairs 
the  perfection  of  the  heart  as  a  pumping  machine, 
and  disturbs  the  normal  relations  between  the 
contents  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  vei  ns.  Wher- 
ever the  valve-mischief  is,  and  whatever  its 
nature,  it  robs  the  arterial  circulation  and  en- 
riches the  venous.  In  front  of  the  lesion  there 
is  less  blood;  behind  it  there  is  more.  In  aortic 
valvular  diseases,  the  first  effects  are  increase 
ol  tlie  blood-pressure  in  the  left  ventricle,  and 
lessened  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  ;  next,  from 
the  difficulty  which  the  auricle  has  in  emptying 


all  its  contents  into  an  overful  ventricle,  there 
is  produced  increased  pressure  in  the  left  auricle 
and  pulmonary  veins.  Mitral  valve-lesions  cause 
similar  results :  first,  increased  pressure  in  the 
left  auricle,  less  pressure  in  the, left  ventricle, 
and  consequently  lessened  pressure  in  the  aorta ; 
with  a  gradual  increase  of  pressure  extending 
from  the  left   auricle  to  the  pulmonary  veins. 
Aortic  affections  thus  act  first  on  the  arterial, 
and  secondly  on  the  pulmonary  circulation;  while 
mitral.lesions  affect  the  pulmonary. vessels  more 
immediately.    The  final  results  of  the  two  forms 
are,  however,  identical,  -and  may  be  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  law,  namely, ;  that,  all  valvular 
diseases  of  the  heart  tend  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  arterial  system,  and  to  produce 
overfulness  and  stasis  in  the  veins.    From  this 
there    follow   various    associated  visceral  dis- 
orders.    These  disorders,  however,  vary  greatly 
in  the  period  of   their  occurrence,  and  in  the 
intensity  of  their  mauifestationSi    This  result 
is  due  to  the  more  or  less  perfect  way  in  which 
the  original  valvular  defect  has  been  compen- 
sate4  for,  by  changes  in  the,  power  of  the  car- 
diac muscle  and  in  the  capacity  of  the  cardiac 
cavities.  These  changes  often  suffice  to  maintain 
fairly  the  normal  balance  between  the  arterial 
and  venous  contents,  thus  compensating  for  the 
valve-lesion  ;  and  the  process  by  which  this  is 
effected  demands  careful  consideration. 

Gompensatinn, — Compensation  is  effected  dif- 
ferently, according  to  the  form  of  disease.  It 
may  be  stated  generally,  that  it  consists  in  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  cavity  immediately  behind  the 
defect.  Sow  hypertrophy  means  increased  con- 
tractile power,  and  this  means  better  filling  of 
the  arteries,  and  consequently  increased  arterial 
tension.  Thus  it  makes  up  for  the  valvular  in- 
competency, which  tends  to  lessen  arterial  ten- 
sion. When  the  increased  power  of  the  ventricle 
exactly  balances  the  effects  of  the  valvular  mis- 
chief, the  compensation  is  complete. 

In  aortic  stenosis,  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  the  mode  in  which  compensation  is 
effected;  the  obstacle  to  the  blood-current  is 
overcome  by  increased  power. 

In  aortic  insufficiency  there  is  some  dilatation 
of  the  ventricle  as  the  primary  result  of  the 
lesion.  This  is  counterbalanced  by  greater  hyper- 
trophy, and  as  long ,  as  the  dilatation  does  not 
progress,  the  insufficiency  is  compensated  for. 
A  sufficient  excess  of  blood  is  thrown  into  the 
aorta  at  each  Systole  to  allow  for  the  regurgita- 
tion during  each  diastole,  and  thus  the  balance 
is  maintained,  though  not  always  equably. 

In  mitral  lesions  the  left  auricle  is  dilated  as 
the  primary  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the 
valves ;  hypertrophy  follows,  but  is  insufficient 
to  prevent  increased  fulness  of  the  pulmonary 
veins.  This  impedes  the  circulation  in  the 
lungs ;  and  increased  tension  in  the  pulmonaiy 
artery  soon  begets  the  necessary  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
increased  power  of  the  right  ventricle,  that  the 
blood  is  driven  through  the  lungs  in  spite  of  the 
defect  in  the  left  heart,  and  pulmonary  stasis 
is  prevented;  and  the  blood  entering  the  left 
auricle  under  greater  vis  a  tergo,  the  compen 
sation  of  the  valvular  defect  is  effected.  The 
compensation,  from  the  nature  of  the  means  od 
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in  aortic  lesions.  . 

On  the  right  side  of  the  heart  similar  modes 
of  compensation  are  observed. 

The  basis  of  the  salutary  changes  just  de- 
scribed is  Incareased  cardiac  nutrition ;  and 
consequently  a  free  coronarj;  circulation  is  a 
necessity.  Conditions  -which  interfere  -with  this 
prevent  compensation,  and  so  diminish  the  dura- 
tion of  life.  Wherever  the  compensation  begins 
to  fail,  dilatation  of  the  cavities  and  vessels 
behind  the  lesion  commences.  This  may,  however, 
be  chocked,  and  the  power  of  the  heart  restored 
for  a  time.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  changes 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  in  the 
vessels,  and  in  the  general  nutrition,  bring  on 
failure  of  compensation.  The  cardinal  symptom 
in  such  oases  is  weakened  contractile  power  of 
the  heart,  or  asystolif  (Beau).  In  this  state, 
the  cavity  chiefly  affected  has  no  longer  power 
to  expel  its  contents  fully  into  the  vessels,  and 
consequently  becomes  gradually  and  increasingly 
distended.  Failing  compensation  in  aortic  valve- 
disease  manifests  itself  by  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  the  development  of  secondary 
mitral  insufficiency.  Similar  retro- dilatation 
marks  the  failure  in  mitral  cases,  only  here  it  is 
the  right  ventricle  which  dilates,  and  tricuspid 
insufficiency  and  general  venous  stasis  are  added 
to  the  pre-existing  pulmonary  engorgement. 

The  earliest  symyiome  of  Jailing  compensation 
are  attacks  of  palpitation  from  very  slight 
exertion  or  excitement,  or  during  sleep.  Irre- 
gularity of  the  pulse  soon  follows,  if  it  have 
not  previously  existed.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  mitral  disease.  The  irregularity  is  due 
not  so  much  to  true  cardiac  intermission  as 
I  to  abortive  contractions,  which  do  not  reach  the 
wrijt;  (t  to  contractions  unequal  in  force  or  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  expelled.  The  pulse  is 
small,  unequal,  irregular,  and  compressible..  In 
aortic  valvular  disease  true  interinissions  occur, 
and  are  of  grave  import.  With  failing  cardac 
power  there  usually  supervene  cardiac  oppression, 
anginouB  attacks  from  distension  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  and  faintness  and  giddiness  from 
cerebral  anemia. 

Visceral  complications. — The  most  important 
of  the  associated  disorders  of  chronic  valvular 
disease,  depending  on  defective  contraction  of 
the  heart,  are  the  visceral  congestions. 

In  the  lungs,  the  habitual  engorgement  of 
mitral  diselases  produces  a  hyper-secrstion  of 
mucus  and  a  state  of  chronic  catarrh.  The 
blood-vessels  also  undergo  changes  from  the 
excessive  intra-v&scular  pressure,  and  become 
dilated,  varicose,  and  atheromatous :  whence 
oedema  and  hsemorrhitge  arise.  In  mitral  stenosis 
especially,  grave  and  frequent  attacks  of  haemor- 
rhage, with  laceration  of  the  pulmonary  substance, 
are  liable  to  occur.  The  lungs,  from  repeated  at- 
tacks of  this  kind,  Undergo  brown  induration.  The 
varicose  cbndition  of  the  vessels  in  the  alveoli 
interfere*  with  oxidation,  and  so  aids  in  the 
deterioration  of  blood,  which  thei  other  visceral 
congestions  favour. 

In  the  liv^,  the  general  venous  stasis  is  felt 
by  the  obstruction  to!  the  passage  of  blodd  from 
thS  hepatic  veins  into  th*  inferior  cava.  Passive 
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changes  in  the  viscus,  the  dark  congested  centre 
of  each  lobule  being  surrounded  by  a  paler  area. 
In  course  of  time  the  compression  of  the  central 
cells  of  each  lobule  by  the  distended  veins  leads 
to  atrophy  j  the  liver,  from  being  large,  shrinks 
in  very  .chronic  cases  to  half  its  size;  and  th« 
condition  may,  like  true  cirrhosis,  lead  to  ascites. 
The  passive  congestion  in  the .  liver,  as  in  the 
lung,  causes  catarrh  of  the  tubes,  and  may  thus 
be  productive  of  jaundice.  Amongst  other 
symptoms  associated  with  the  hepatic  congestion 
may  be  mentioned  haemorrhoids  and  epistaxis. 

The  spleen  is  a  very  easily  distended  organ, 
and  suffers  like  the  liver,  but  frequently  before 
it;  and  this  may  partly  account  for  the  pain 
which  is  often  complained  of  beneath  the  left 
ribs.  In  long-standing  cases  the  spleen  becomes 
tougher,  and  thecapsule  opaque  and  thickened; 
while  hsemorrhagic  infarcts  arc  common. 

From  the  hepatic  congestion  there  naturally 
follows  distension  of  all  the  other  radicles  of  the 
portal  vein :  hence  the  congestion  and  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  im- 
pede digestion  and  assimilation,  and  so  reinforce 
the  other  causes  producing  the  cachexia  of 
chronic  valvular  disease. 

In  all  cases  of  valvular  disease,  when  the 
mechanical  effects  extend  to  the  general  circula- 
tion, the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  more  or  less 
disordered.  The  first  stage  of  general  circu- 
latory trouble  is  lessened  arterial  tension  ;  this 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  Malpighian  tufts,  and 
is  manifested  by  scanty,  dense,  high-coloured 
urine.  When  the  more  advanced  circulatory 
trouble^— namelyj  general  venous  stasis — is  deve- 
loped, a  further  change  takes  place  in  the  urine. 
The  arterial  ansemia  keeps  it  still  Scanty  and 
dense,  but  the  venous  stasis  in  the  kidney  leads 
to  the  transudation  of  serum — a  dropsy  of  the 
kidney  as  it  were ;  and  consequently  albumen 
appears  in  the  urine.  Long-continued  venous 
congestioh  ends  in  structural  changes,  which,  as 
elsewhere,  consistin  connective-tissue  hyperplasia 
and  degenerative  (rarely  fatty)  changes  in  the 
tubules.  These  renal  changes  sometimes  add 
uraemia  to  the  patient's  ailments. 

In  the  brain,  decided  alterations  are  not  found, 
except  when  a  detached  vegetation  produces 
embolism  and  its  special  phenomena.  The  brain- 
:  substance  is,  however,  generally  oedematous,  and 
the  membranes  are  thickened.  Delirium  is  an 
occasional  symptom  in  heart-disease,  and  when 
present  to  any  degree'  is  of  evil  import.  The 
blood-vessels  of  the  general  circulation  are  fre- 
quently affected  with  atheroma  in  hypertro"phy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  is  these  degenerative 
changes  which  favour  the  occurrence  of  apo- 
plexy. 

General  dropsy. — Themechanical  impediments 
to  the  circulatioil  which  produce  these  several 
visceral'  congestions,  also  manifest  themselfes 
in  the  general  dropsy  which  is  common  in  the 
last  stages  of  heart-disease.  The  dropsy  begins 
as  a  puffiness  of  the  ankles  at  bed-time.  The 
general  venous  stasis,  thus  first  indicated,  ad- 
vances slowly  and  surely,  if  not  checked,  to 
general  anasarca,  and  even  to  dirapsy  of  tho 
serous  cavities.  The  increased  venous  tension 
and  the  hydraemia  of  blood-deterioration-  are 
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the  causes  of  this  serous  transudation,  which 
shows  itself  first  in  the  feet,  the  most  dependent 
portions  of  the  body,  where  the  pressure  of  the 
blood-eolumn  is  naturally  greatest.  The  hori- 
zontal posture,  by  distributing  tjie  pressure,  is 
sufficient  at  first  to  disperse  the  cedema  of  the 
ankles.  General  anasarca  is  much  more  frequent 
in  mitral  than  in  aortic  lesions. 

in  some  cases  a,  solid  form  of  osdema  is  ob- 
served. This  occurs  mostly  in  the  last  stages  of 
valvular  affections,  and  is  due  to  thrombosis  of 
venous  trunks,  in  which,  the  circulation  being 
much  impeded,'  coagulation  easily  takes  place. 
The  termination  of  the  external  jugulars  is  a 
common  site  for  such  thrombosis ;  and  the  left 
innominate  vein,  from  its  transverse  position, 
and  from  its  emptying  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  current  in  the  superior  vena  cava,  is,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  more  commonly  obstructed 
than  the  right.  Solid  oedema  is  consequently 
seen  more  frequently  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head  and  neck  and  in  the  left  arm,  than  on  the 
right  side. 

Defictive  compemation. — ^The  phenomena  just 
described  are  associated  with  valvular  diseases 
of  the  heart,  as  the  consequences  of  partial  or 
defective  compensation.  These  conditions  are 
more  or  less  developed  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual case,  and  consequently  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms in  varying  degrees.  These  symptoms  will 
now  be  described. 

Palpitation  is  intimately  related  to  the  state 
of  cardiac  nutrition  and  innervation,  and  has  no 
special  connection  with  any  form  of  valvular  dis- 
es^se.  Cardiac  pain,  varying  in  intensity  from 
mere  uneasiness  to  the  agony  of  angina,  is  most 
common  in  aortic  cases,  and  is  associated  with 
endarteritis,  or  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, oris  a  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  In 
mitral  affections,  pain  arises  from  over-distension 
of  the  left  auricle,  and  its  pressure  on  neighbour- 
ing parts,  and  later  on  from  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle.  Dyspnoea  may  be  present  in 
any  form  of  valvular  disease,  but  it  is  often  ab- 
sent from  the  earlier  history  of  aortic  cases, 
while  some  dyspnoea  is  always  present  in  mitral 
cases.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
pulmonary  congestion,  in  aortic  affections,  whilst 
it  is  more  or  less  present  from  the  first  in  mitral 
affections.  The  dyspnoea  is  a  breathlessness 
rather  than  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is 
panting  and  gasping  in  its  character,  with  ac- 
celeration of  the  rate.  It  is  aggravated  by  any 
movement,  and  often  compels  the  patient  to  sit 
upright  (orthopnoea).  Head8u:he,  vertigo,  dream- 
ing, night-frights,  and  sleeplessness  are  other 
symptoms,  which  depend  on  disordered  cerebral 
circulation.  Sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  of  all  symptoms,  and  can  only  be 
relieved  when  the  dyspnoea  is  lessened.  Other 
more  special  symptoms  will  be  found  in  certain 
oases,  and  will  be  traceable  to  the  disturbances 
in  the  circulation,  which  the  particular  form 
of  valvular  disease  has  engendered. 

Physical  signs. — ^The  physical  signs  associated 
with  valvular  affections  may  be  said  to  be — first, 
those  of  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  heart; 
and  secondly,  those  of  mechanical  disorders 
of  the  circulation ;  together  with  one  or  more 
endocardial  murmurs.     The  persistence  of  a 


murmur  is  the  cardinal  sign,  and  if  the  murmur 
be  eitlier  diastolic  or  presystolic  in  its  rhythm 
it  is  of  absolute  value.  A  systolic  murmur  may 
be  caused  by  poverty  of  blood — anaemia,  espe- 
cially at  the  base  of  the  heart.  But  in  such  a 
case— that  is,  in  hsemio  murmur — there  is  no 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  as  indicated  by  increased 
cardiac  dulness,  though  there  is  ofteti  nervous 
overaction  of  the  heart.  There  is  no  accentua- 
tion of  the  pulmonai'y  second  sound,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  extra  fulness  of  the  pulmonary 
blood-vessels  from  obstructed  circulation.  The 
pulse  in  anaemia'  is  generally  quick,  ample,' 
and  compressible,  but,  withal,  jerky ;  while  with 
an  organic  systolic  murmur  it  is  generally  slow, 
rising  gradually  under  the  finger,  and  not  very 
compressible,  (aortic  stenosis),  or  stoall,'  irregu- 
lar, and  unequal  (mitral  insufficiency).  The 
clinical  methods  of  investigating  valvular  lesions 
are  mainly  inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and 
auscultation.  The  signs  of  each  form  of  valve- 
disease  are  stated  below;  and  on  these  the  Special 
diagnosis  rests. 

DiAOHOSis. — In  Aortic  stenosis  there  is  often 
some  prominence  of  the  prsecordial  region,  and  a 
steady  forcible  impulse  is  perceived  below  and 
to  the  left  of  its  normal  position.  A  thrill, 
systolic  in  time,  may  often  be  felt  at  the  base 
of  the  heart.  On  auscultation,  a  loud,  frequently 
rough,  rasping,  sometimes  musical,  murmm  is 
heard  with  the  first  sound  at  mid-sternum,  and>  . 
also  at  the  second  right  intercostal  space.  The 
murmur,  commencing  with  the  first  sound,  ex- 
tends to  the  succeeding  second  sound,  which  is 
often  not  very  distinct.  The  murmur  is  audible  : 
all  over  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  especially 
on  the  right  side ;  is  conducted  along  the  great 
vessels  to  the  left  vertebral  groove,  and  it  may  be  . 
even  to  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae ;  and  is  occasion- 
ally heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  The  pulse 
is  regular,  slow,  retarded  by  the  narrowing  of 
the  aortic  orifice,  and  slowly  developed  lunder  the 
finger.  The  sphygmogram  (see  fig.  82)  shows 
the  line  of  ascent  to  be  oblique  or  brofcenjtinstead 
of  nearly  vertical ;  the  summit  is  generally 
blunt ;  and  the  line  of  descent  shows  small  or  no 
secondary  waves,  and  ill-developed  dicrotism. 
Aortic  stenosis  when  modeiate,  requu;ing  only 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  for  its  compen- 
sation, is  often  very  perfectly  remedied  by  this : 
change,  and  produces  little  or  no  disorder  of 
the  circulation.  When  the  stenosis  is  great, 
epileptiform  and  syncopal  attacks  may  occur, 
and  lead  to  sudden  death.  When  the  com- 
pensation fails,  the  mitral  valve  often  yields, 
from  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
degeneration  of  the  papillary  muscles.  Then 
the  pulmonary  second  sound;  becomes  accen- 
tuated ;  the  pulmonic  circulation  is  embarrassed ; 
and  dyspnoea,  bronchial  catarrh,  pulmonary  hffi- 
morrbage,  cedema,  and  cyanosis  supervene. 

In  Aortic  insiafficienoy,  inspection  discovers  a 
more  forcible  and  diffused  impulse,  lower  .than 
natural,  sometimes  as  low  as  the  seventh  inter- 
costal space,  and  outside  the  nipple  line.  The 
prsecordial  region  may  be  bulging  from  the 
violent  action  of  the  heart ;  pulsation  may  be 
seen  in  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  at  the  right 
edge  of  the  sternum ;  and  a  thrill  may  some- 
times be  felt  there.  The  great  vessels  of  thenecl 
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pulsate  visibly.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is 
increaaed  in  all  directions,  but  mainly  verti- 
cally. On  auscultation,  a  murmur  is  heard,  re- 
placing and  following  the  second  Bound,  of  a 
blowing  or  hissing  character,  rarely  rough.  It  is 
usually  loudest  at  mid-stemunj  and  in  the  second 
right  intercostal  space ;  and  it  is  conducted  up- 
wards to  the  right  claWcle,  but  mainly  down- 
wards to  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  It  is  not  heard 
at  the  back  of  the  chest.  It  may  be  conducted 
to  the  apex  of  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage;  and  this  occurs,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  when  the  posterior  or  mitral  segment 
of  the  aortic  valveii  is  the  incompetent  one, 
as  the  regurgitant  current  then  falls  on  the 
mitral  valve,  and  the  ninrmur  is  thus  conducted 
to  the  apex.  The  second  sound  may  be  wholly 
lost  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  being  replaced 
by  the  murmur ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  audible — 
this  being  due  either  to  normal  closure  of  one 
or  two  aortic  segments,  or  to  the  propagated  pul- 
monic second  sound.  If  audible  in  the  carotids, 
the  second  sound  is  aortic,  and  is  of  some  value 
as  indicating  partial  competency  of  the  valves. 
The  second  sound  is  often  audible  at  the  apex. 
The  first  sound  at  the  base  is  almost  always 
modified,  being  generally  murmurish  and  often 
obscured  by  a  systolic  murmur,  due  to  slight 
obstruction  from  thickening  of  the  valve-seg- 
ments, and  the  vigour  of  the  ventricular  systole. 
In  some  oases  there  is  no  distinct  first  sound 
audible  at  base  or  apex ;  its  absence  being  pos- 
sibly due  to  noiseless  closure  of  the  mitral  valve 
by  the  intra- ventricular  blood-pressure  before 
the  systole  occurs.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
insufficiency  is  no  doubt  associated  with  some 
stenosis,  and  the  murmur  is  double;  a  short  rough 
systolic  portion,  with  a  softer,  longer,  and  more 
hissing  diastolic  portion.  This  double  murmur 
might  be  well  called  the  up  and  down  murmur 
of  aortic  valve-disease  :  the  two  descriptive  words 
indicating  the  length,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
characters  of  its  component  parts. 

The  signs  connected  with  the  pulse  in  aortic 
insufftciency  are  very  significant.  As  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  aorta  are  visible  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum,  so  the  arteries  often  beat  visibly  all 
over  the  body,  even  to  the  radial,  temporal,  and 
dorsal  arteries  of  the  foot.  The  ophthalmoscope 
has  shown  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina.  This  remarkable  move- 
ment of  the  arteries  is  due  to  two  causes:-^ 
first,  to  the  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  w  hich  throws  an  excessive  quantity 
of  blood  into  the  vessels  at  each  systole;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  arte- 
ries, due  to  the  aortic  insufficiency.  The  arterial 
recoil  during  the  ventricular  diastole  is  not  op- 
posed, as  in  health,  by  the  resistance  of  the  per^ 
fectly  closed  aortic  valvei,  and,  consequently,  the 
blood-column  is  not  sustained,  and  the  arteries 
collapse.  These  locomotive  features  in  the  pulse 
are  generally  increased  by  elevating  the  arm.  The 
pulse  is  sudden,  short,  large,  regular,  rapidly 
collapsing,  and  vibratory.  The  sphygmographic 
traomgbringBont  these  characters:  the  line  of 
ascent  is  vertical  and  lofty;  the  summit  is  sharp 
and  pointed ;  the  line  of  descent  falls  rapidly,  and 
IS  broken  by  a  series  of  secondary  waves  due 
to  vibratory  conditions,  but  has  an  ill-developed 


dierotism.  The  post-dicrotic  portion  of  the 
tracing  falls  rapidly,  from  the  absence  of  a  sus- 
tained blood-column.  The  longer  and  more  ob- 
lique this  portion  of  the  tracing,  c<s*m« /lanAus, 
the  less  copious  the  regurgitation  (see  fig.  81). 

Aortic  insufficiency  often  lasts  for  many  years 
without  producing  any  obvious  disturbance  of 
the  systemic  and  pulmonic  circulations ;  hence 
the  absence  of  dyspneea  and  oedema.  The  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  which 
form  the  compensation,  suffice  to  prevent  ill 
efieets.  At  each  systole  the  dilated  ventricle 
throws  sufficient  blood  into  the  aorta  to  allow 
for  the  reflux,  and  to  maintain  a  fair  arterial 
tension.  Thus  the  compensation  is  perfect.  In 
many  cases,  however,  if  the  reflux  is  free,  and 
the  coronary  segments  of  the  aortic  valves  are 
affected,  the  coronary  arteries,  which  are  mainly 
filled  by  the  arterial  recoil,  are  deprived  of  the 
full  force  of  the  blood-wave,  and  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart  consequently  suffers.  This  is  the 
great  source  of  failing  compensation,  and  the 
mal-nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle  soon  leads  to 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  secondary  mitial  in- 
sufficiency, and  atrophy. 

When  the  hypertrophy  is  excessive,  as  it  is  in 
some  cases,  there  are  flushings  of  the  head  and 
face,  headache,  vertigo,  and  violent  arterial  action 
all  over  the  body. 

In  Mitral  stenosis  there  is  rarely  any  promi- 
nence of  the  prsecordial  region  ;  and  in  its  earlier 
stiges  neither  increase  of  the  cardiac  dulness, 
nor  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  impulse. 
The  impulse,  when  regular;  is  fairly  distinct,  but 
it  is  often  very  irregular  and  is  associated  with 
a  thrill,  which  precedes,  runs  up  to,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  impulse.  In  advanced  cases,  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  laterally;  the 
impulse  is  difiiised,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  and  the  left  auricular  systole  may  be 
noticed,  if  the  chest  be  thin,  in  the  third  left 
intercostal  space.  The  sounds  heard  on  auscul- 
tation in  this  lesion  vary.  The  pathognomonic 
sign  is  a  murmur  preceding  the  systole,  and 
ending  with  its  commencement.  This  is  best 
called  the  pr{BSystolie  murmur  (also  '  auricular 
systolic ') ;  and  is  produced  when  the  contracting 
auricle  forces  blood  nnder  high  pressure  into  the 
ventricle.  It  is  the  passage  of  a  stream  of  blood 
in  a  state  of  high  tension  into  blood  already  in 
the  ventricle  which  causes  the  murmur.  The  first 
portion  of  the  blood  passes  from  the  auricle  into 
the  ventricle  noiselessly;  and  it  is  only  when 
a  stream  of  higher  tension  is  forced  into  it  by. 
the  true  auricular  systole  that  the  murmur  is 
developed.  The  murmur  is,  therefore,  short  in 
most  instances,  occupying  the  last  part  of  dia- 
stole; runs  up  to  the  first  sound;  and  ends 
abruptly  in  it.  The  position  in  which  the  mur- 
mur is  best  heard  in  its  typical  prsesystolie  form 
is  at  the  left  apex  itself  or  a  little  above — that 
is,  lower  than  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur. 
The  funnel-like  shape  of  the  mitral  valve-curtains 
in  these  cases  accounts  for  this,  as  the  button- 
hole aperture  through  which  the  blood  passes  is 
closer  to  the  apex. 

The  murmur  in  this  form  is  not  heard  farfrom 
its  seat  of  production,  is  soft  and  puffing,  but  may 
be  harsh.  It  fills  commonly  only  the  last  part  of 
the  diastolic  period.  In  some  cases  the  murmur  it 
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longer,,  rougher,  tnore  rolling  or  grinding^  and 
enda  abruptly  with  the  first  sound,  which  is  very 
flapping  in  tone,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  second  sound  conducted.  The  careful 
observation  of  the  impulse  or  of  the  carotid  pulse 
■with  the  finger  while  auscultating,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  the  error. 

A  special  peculiarity  o(  the  prsesy^toljc  mur- 
mur is  its  variability:  it  is  the  only  organic 
murmur  which  disappears  and  reappears  as  the 
heart-conditions  change.  For  instance,  a  mur- 
mur, ^  inaudible  while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  is 
developed  by  a  little  exercise ;  or  again,  an  irre- 
gular tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  masks  all 
murmur,  which  becomes,  distinct  as  the  heart 
steadies  down  under  the  action  of  digitalis.  In 
other  cases  there  is  no  distinct  murmur,  but  only 
a  slightly  prolonged  and  rough  or  grinding  first 
sound.  In  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  there  is  ac- 
centuation of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  from 
the  greatly  increased  tension  in  the  lesser  circu- 
lation ;  there  may  also  be  a  doubling  or  redupli- 
cation of  the  second  sound  at  the  base.  This  re- 
duplication is  a  sign  of  {great  value  in  cases  in 
which  the  prolonged  or  grinding  first  sound  is  the 
only  sign. .  The  reduplication  of  the  second  sound 
is  due,  to  a  want  of  syncliirpnpus  closure  of  the 
pulmonic  and  aortic  valves,  from  their  altered 
relative  tension.  A  doubling  of  the  first  sound 
is  sometimes  noticed,  probably  due  to  retarded 
closure  of  vthe  mitral  valve,  from  lessened  fulness 
of  the  left  ventricle. 

Thp  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  .frequently  greatly 
disordered  in  mitral  stenosis,  and  alsoin  mitral 
insufficiency.  A  few  beats  occur  regularly,  or 
nearly  so,  and  then  a  series  of  very  small  hprried 
ones  follows,  to  be  again  succeeded  by  stranger 
and  better  pulsations.  These  irregularities  are 
referable  to  the  varying,  charges  of  blood  on 
which  the  ventricle  contracts.  The  over^dis- 
tended  right  cavities  and  the  left  auricle  con- 
tract rapidly  to  expel  their  contents,  but  the 
narrowed  mitral  orifice  dcies  not  allow  a  full 
charge  to  pass  into  the  ventricle;  the  diastole 
is  too  short  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  wave  of 
contraction  passes  on  to  the  ventricle  from  the 
auricle,  producing  a  series  of  small  ineffective 
pulse-beats,  each  representing  the  small  charge 
sent  into  the  aorta.  When  the  series  of  ineffec- 
tive contractions  ceases,  the  ,  next  diastole  is 
longer;  and  the  succeeding  systole  sends,  as  .the 
sphygmograph  shows,  a  fuller  charge  into  the 
arteries.  Dtffing  the  small  irregular  beats  the 
praesystplio  murmur  is  often  indistinguishable, 
but  is  again  heard  with  the  succeeding  slower 
and  more  effective  beats.  This  irregularity  in 
the  heart's  rhythm,  however,  is  not  present  in 
all  cases  of  mitral  stenosis.  In  some  instances 
the  heart's  action  and  the  pulse  are  regular.  .The 
sphygmograph  in  such  cases  records  a  sinall 
pulse  of  low  tension,  with  a  little  inequality  in 
the  volume  of  the  beats ;  thisincquality  .is  often 
increased  by  exercise.  In  othej;  cases  the  pulse- 
tracing  is  small,  irregularj  and  unequal  in  its 
pulsations,  and  marked  by  true  and  false  inter- 
missions {see  fig.  84). 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  mitral  stenos,i|B,the  face 
may  be  pale,  and  the  congestive  symptoms  which 
mark  mitral  insufficiency  are  absent  till  the  later 
■tages.     This  form  of  valvular  lesion  gives  rise 


more  commonly  than  mitral  insnificiency  to 
hsemorrhagio  infarction  in  the  lungs;  but  in 
other  respects  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circu- 
lations suffer  in  the  same  way  as  described  in 
the  other  form  of  mitral  disease. 

In  Mitral  insufficiency  inspection  discovers 
some  slight  prominence  of  the  praecordial  region, 
with  increased  impulse,  the  apex  often  beating 
to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line.  The  area  of  car- 
diac dulness  is  augmented  mainly  in  a  lateral 
direction,  from  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle.  On  auscultation,  la  murmur  is  heard 
with  the  first  sound,  and  following  it;  loudest  at 
the  apex ;  loud  along  the  left  edge  of  the  heart ; 
but  absent  or  not  so  distinct  oyer  the  right  heart 
and  at  the  base.  The  murmur  is  propagated  to- 
wards the  left  axilla,  and  is  audible  inmost  cases 
in  the  left  vertebral  groove.  The  murmur  is 
usually  loud,  blowing,  and  distinct  in  its  cha- 
racter, keeping  the  same  tone  throughout.  The 
true  first  sound  is  generally  obscured  by  it,  but 
in  some  cases  may  be  heard  through  it,  and  is 
then  due  to  the  partial  closure  of  the  mitral,  or 
to  the  action  of  the  right  auriculo-ventrioular 
valves.  The  pulmonic  second  soimd  is  commonly 
accentuated.  The  pulmonic  first  sound  has  in 
some  cases  amurmurish  character,  due  probablj 
to  the  vigour  of  the  right  ventricular  systole. 

The  radial  pulse  in  cases  of  fairly  perfect  com- 
pensation is  regular,  but  quick,  small,  w^tik,  and 
easily  compressible;  and,  the.  Bphygmograph 
shows  low  tension,  and  an  inequality  in  the  tin 
of  the  pulsations.  In  cases  of  less  perfect 
compensation,  it  becomes  irregular,  and  inter- 
mittent. In  all  cases  the  pulse-beat  is  weajt  in 
comparison  with  the  vigpui;  of  the  ventricular 
systole  (see  fig.  83). 

There  is  no  unusual  fulness  of  the  superficial 
veins  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mitralinsuificiency, 
Later,  when  the  right  cavities  become  over- 
distended,  the  veins  of  the  neck  become  full  and 
may  even  pulsate.  This  is  very  distinct  when 
the  tricuspid  valve  gives  wa,y.  ,  In  all  casM 
alight, exertion  is  sufficient  to  induce  dyspncca; 
and  there  is  an  ever-present  tendency  to  bron- 
chial catarrh,  from  tfie  congested  state  of  the 
lungs.  When  asystoly  comes  on,  the  murmur 
becomes  less  distinct ;  the  heart's  action  is  rapid, 
irregular,  and  tumultuous;  the  accentuation  of 
the  pidmonary  second  sound  is  lost;  dyspnea 
becomes  orthopnoja ;  and  cyanosis,  <Bdeii(ia,  and 
hsemorrhagip  i^faj;ction  of  the  lungs,  with  general 
and  visceral  dropsy  close  the  case.      _       ; 

Many  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  obtain 
fairly  perfect  compensation.;  but  the  disease,  like 
mitral  stenosis,  of  necessity  entails  some  dyspnoes 
on  exertion,  and  keeps  up  constantly  an  engorged 
state  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

Valvular  affections  of  the  right  heart,  arising 
from  disease,  are  rare.  Those  of  thepwlimmo 
vaiiies  are  very  rare ;  cases  are,  on  record,  hoT- 
ever,  of  pulmonary  stenosis,  and  a  few  of  pul- 
monary insufficiency.,  In  the  first  case  the 
systolic  murmur  is  loud  and  superficial,  and  18 
heard  lo,udest  at  the  third  left  costal  cartilage 
close  to  the  sternum,  and  in  the  second  left  inter- 
costal space;  it  is  i^ot  usually  conducted,  tooM 
the  sternum,  nor  upwards  to  the  right  clai^ew, 
as  is  an  aortic  murmur;  4  diastolic  pulmbmo 
murmur  is  soft  and  blowing ;  and  is  hearii  loudest 
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in  tlie  same  situations,  and  downwards  towards 
the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  triouspid  valves  are  more  frequently  af- 
fected. Tricuspid  insufficiency  is  indeed  a  common 
sequence  of  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
Structural  chan|es  in  these  valves  are,  however, 
rare.  Tricuspid  insufficiency  does  not  always 
prodiice  a  murmur;  when  present  this  is  soft 
and  short,  and  is  heard  nearer  the  middle  line 
than  a  mitral  murmur,  at  the  base  of  the  ensi- 
form cartilage.  The  pulsations  of  the  cervical 
veins  may  indicate  the  lesion  when  the  murmur 
Is  absent. 

Tricuspid  stenosis  causes  a  praesystolio  mur- 
mur, harsh  in  character,  loudest  at  the  base  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  towards  the  left  edge 
of  the  sternum,  not  propagated  towards  the  left 
heart,  and  not  audible  at  the  back  of  the  chest, 
though  faiutly  conducted  along  the  sternum  to 
the  base  of  the  heart.  A  prsesystolic  thrill  may 
be  present.  Mitral  stenosis  has  been  observed 
in  association  with  this  lesion,  and  two  prsesys- 
tolic  murmurs  may  be  made  out  in  such  cases. 

The  physical  signs  and  the  diagnosis  of  com- 
bined vahe-lesioas  remain  to  be  described.  The 
mitral  and  aortic  valves  may  each  be  affected 
with  stenosis  and  insufficiency,  from  a  single 
attack  of  endocarditis,  or  from  one  lesion  arising 
as  a  consequence  of  the  other.  The  double  aortic 
murmur,  above  described,  indicates  the  aortic 
eombination ;  but  it  must  be  always  remarked 
that  the  systolic  murmur  in  these  cases  may 
exist  with  little  or  no  actual  stenosis. 

In  the  double  form  of  mitral  disease,  either 
defect  may  exist  alone  at  first,  and  afterwards 
bo  associated  with  the  signs  of  the  second.  In 
some  cases  the  prsesystolic  murmur  may  fail  to 
be  heard,  and  a  systolic  murmur  may  alone  be 
audible ;  in  other  cases,  there  is  a  prolonged 
apex-murmur  which  slightly  changes  tone;  in 
other  cases,  again,  a.  short  grinding  prsesystolic 
murmiir  is  followed  occasionally,  at  an  interval, 
by  a  soft,  blowing,  systolic  one.  The  combination 
of  aortic  with  mitral  disease  may  be  recognised 
by  the  presence  of  their  special  murmurs. 

FaoGirosis.  —  It  is  very  difficult  to  state 
general  rules  of  prognosis  in  valvular  affections 
of  the  heart,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  case.  There  are,  neverthe- 
less, certain  broad  rules.  As  regards  origin, 
rheumatic  inflammation  is  less  serious  than 
degenerative  change,  which  occurs  later  in  life, 
and  is  necessarily  progressive.  Accidental  rup- 
ture is  the  gravest  form  of  origin.  The  valve 
affected  is  also  a  prognostic  element ;  but  any 
attempt  to  arrange  cases  in  order  according  to 
the  seat  of  the  vahoJar  defect,  must  be  open  to 
so  many  exceptions  that  it  must  not  be  too  much 
trusted.  Speaking  generally,  however,  tricuspid 
lesions  are  gravest,  mitral  less  so,  and  aortic — 
especially  aortic  stenosis— probably  least  so. 
When  the  heart  fails,  and  asystoly  supervenes, 
the  prognosis  is  worse,  however,  in  aortic  cases 
than  in  mitral. 

Aortic  cases  are  often  free  for  years  from  any 
grave  symptoms.  When  the  murmur  is  conductedi 
to  the  left  apex,  the  prognosis  is  more  favour- 
able, as,  the  aortic  segment  affected  being  non- 
coronary, the  muscle  of  the  heart  is  not  robbed 
of  its  blood.    The  presence  of  the  second  sound 
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over  the  carotids  is  favourable.  The  j)ulse- 
tracing  also  affords  valuable  aid  in  prognosis,  as 
it  gives,  by  the  size  of  the  dicrotic  wave  and  the 
obliquity  6f  the  line  of  descent,  a  rough  measure  of 
the  amount  of  insufficiency.  There  is  much  more 
■risk  of  sudden  death  in  aortic  cases  than  in  mitral. 

In  mitral  lesions  the  dangers  arise  from  the 
pulmoniiry  complications;  embolism  is  more 
common  than  in  aortic  affections.  Mitral  cases 
can  be  rescued  from  asystoly  more  commonly, 
and  die  of  advanced  cardiac  cachexia,  generally 
with  dropsy.  Under  favourable  conditionii'  of 
life,  requiring  little  physical  exercise  and  causing 
no  emotional  excitement,  both  form^  of  mitral 
disease  are  compatible  with  many  years  of  life. 
When  they  are  conjoined,  the  prognosfs  is  more 
unfavourable.  In  cases  ot  sudden  insufficiency, 
produced  by  rupture  of  the  valve-curtains  or  of 
the  tendinous  cords,  death  may  occur  very  rapidly 
from  toe  disturbance  of  the  circulatiun. 

The  whole  question  6f  prognosis  turns  princi- 
pally on  the  state  of  the  myocardium.  So  Irihg 
as  this  is  sound,  compensation  may  be  maintained; 
the  moment  degeneration  sets  in,  asystoly  and  all 
its  evil  train  of  sytiiptonis  come  on.  Thus  asys- 
toly coming  on  gradually,  without  any  previous 
overstrain  of  the  heart,  is  always  most  gr&ve. 
Each  Successive  attack  becomes  graver,  and 
the  visceral  congestions  which  accompany  it 
more  stubborn.  Albuminuria  is  a  good  index  of 
the  gravity  of  the  congestion,  and  is  serious  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  has 
occurred.  In  some  cases  a  copious  flow  of  lim- 
pid urine  is  a  very  grave  symptom.  Dropsy  of 
the  extremities,  and  of  the  cavities  more  espe- 
cSally,  is  bad,  as  indicating  failure  in'  the  peri- 
pheral circulation.  Next  to  the  cardiac  muscle, 
the  state  of  the  peripheral  vessels  is  most  im- 
portant; thus,  atheroma  and  other  conditions, 
such  as  febrile  attacks,  add  to  the  danger  by 
iuterfering  with  the'  circulation.  The  general 
nutrition  of  the  patient  suffering  from  valvular 
disease  also  enters  into  the  prognostic  problem. 
There  is  a  cachexia  proper  to  the  end  of  heart- 
cases,  which  is  due  to  the  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  nutritive  fluids  by  the  long-continued 
visceral  congestions  which  hinder  assimilation 
and  excretion.  Blood  is  less  perfectly  made  and 
less  perfectly  purified ;  hence  the  steady  deterio- 
ration of  cardiac  cachexia,  which  is  always  of 
evil  import  as  regards  duration  of  life.  Valvular 
diseases  aire,  however,  in  numerous  instances 
compatible  with  many  years  of  life.  Jn  some 
the  healthy  expectation  of  life  may  be  attained ; 
and,  in  many,  years  of  comparatively  active  life 
are  enjoyed.  In  the  poor,  the  prognosis,  as  to 
duiatioii,  is  not  favourable ;  but  in  the  well-to- 
do,  all  observers  see  many  cases  extending  over 
a  great  number  of  years. 

Tkeatment.— Valvular  affections  of  the  heait, 
whether  the  result  of  rheumatic  inflammation  or 
of  degenerative  change,  are,  as  a  rule,  incurable. 
Some  few  cases  of  rheumatic  origin  lose  the  signs 
of  valvittlar  disease,  and  are  practically  restored 
by  the  after-processes  (for  example,  contraction) 
in  the  inflamed  valve ;  and  some  few  cases  also  of 
initral  insufficiency,  associated  with  dilated  left 
ventricle,  are  cured  by  treatment.  The.se  excep- 
tions  are,  however,  few;  and  as  we  cannot  repair 
the  valvB-mischief,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
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our  treatment  must  be  directed  to  aid  the  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy,  and  to  check  the  develop- 
ment of  the  consequences, of  the  defect.  The 
maintenance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  substance  of 
the  heart  is,  therefore,  the  main  object  of  treat- 
ment ;  just  as  the  state  of  the  nuirition  of  the, 
heart  is  the  key  to  the  prognosis.  On  this  account 
the  general  regimen  of  heart-cases  is  very  im- 
portant. 

General  regimen. — The  diet  should  in  all 
cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  be  un- 
gtimulal'.ing  but  susfaining,  consisting  of  a  good 
proportion  of  albuminous  food  (underdone  meat, 
eggs,  and  fish),  with  wine  in  moderate  quantity, 
and  some  chalybeate  water.  There  should  be  no 
unnecessary  excitement  of  the  heart,  either  by 
exercise  or  emotion.  All  athletics  and  violent 
efforts  should  be  avoided  by  the  young,  espe- 
cially in  mitral  cases.  In  aortic  cases,  steady 
exercise  without  straia  is  beneficial.  The  resi- 
dence should  be  so  situated  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, cold,  and  damp.  The  chief  object  of 
the  regimen  should  be  to  prevent  anaemia; 
hence  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  essential.  Tobacco 
is  injurious.  In  early  life  over-exertion  and 
exposure  to  cold — in  adult  life,  emotional,  sen- 
sual, and  dietetic  excesses,  are  the  chief  dangers. 
The  propriety  of  marriage  must  be  considered 
in  each  case  on  its  merits.  Women,  as  a  mle, 
should  not  marry;  when  affected  with  mitral 
disease  they  are  often  barren.  To  men  marriage 
is  more  generally  permissible. 

Medieiual  treatment. — The  therapeutics  vary 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  cardiac  disease.  The 
mechanical  defect  of  a  valve  first  makes  itself 
felt  by  palpitation  and  praecordial  pain ;  these 
symptoms  pass  away  when  compensation  is 
effected,  but  till  then  require  treatment.  In 
cases  of  mitral  disease,  tincture  of  digitalis  (mx 
doses)  relieves  the  palpitation ;  chloric  ether  is 
also  a  useful  adjunct.  In  aortic  cases,  ether, 
diffusible  stimulants,  small  doses  of  opium  and 
belladonna,  with  the  local  application  of  bella- 
donna to  the  preecordial  region,  are  valuable 
remedies. 

The  praecordial  pain,  mostly  retro-sternal,  may, 
when  severe,  require  a  few  leeches  or  Cupping, 
but  generally  yields  to  mild  counter-irritants, 
such  as  turpentine  or  mustard.  Internally,  the 
bromides  are  '  useful ;  when  the  pain  occurs 
paroxysmally,  ethereal  preparations  and  am- 
monia act  well. 

When  the  compensatory  changes  in  the  heart 
are  effected,  the  palpitation  and  pain  decline,  and 
the  chief  indication  is  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  of 
the  heart  by  the  hygienic  rules  above  given,  and 
by  the  administration  of  preparations  of  steel, 
combined  with  arsenic,  strychnia,  quinine,  and 
mineral  acids.  Chalybeate  waters  are  also 
useful  adjuncts.  The  syrup,  infusion,  and  tinc- 
ture of  the  prunus  virginica  are  preparations 
of  value  in  some  cases  after  the  use  of  digitalis. 
The  secretions  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
the  bowels  opened  freely  every  day,  so  as  to  avoid 
straining,  and  to  relieve  the  portal  circulation. 
The  quantity  of  urine  should  be  daily  noticed,  asit 
IS  a  capital  index  of  the  state  of  arterial  tension. 
Patients  in  whom  the  most  perfect  compensation 
exists,  are,  nevertheless,  in  a  state  of  imminent 


trouble,  for  an  exaggeration  of  a  physiological 
act  or  emotion  may  disturb  the  unstable 
equilibrium  of  their  health.  In  most  cases  the 
compensation  breaks  down  sooner  or  later ;  and 
then  begin  the  symptoms  depending  on  pulmo- 
nary congestion  and  general  visceral  engorge- 
ment, with  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the 
blood.  Dyspnoea  marks  the  begjnning  of  these 
troubles ;  anaemia  and  dropsy  the  close.  The 
pulmonary  congestion  soon  manifests  itself  by 
bronchial  catarrh,  which  requires  expectorants 
in  various  combinations,  while  friction,  poultices, 
and  counter-irritation  are  applied  to  the  chest- 
walls.  In  capillary  bronchitis  with  rapid  pul- 
monary congestion,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
bleed  from  the  arm  to  relieve  the  over-distended 
cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Nausea- 
ting doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  actual  emetics  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  are  sometimes  very  useful. 

For  the  general  visceral  congestions  our 
chief  remedies  are,  firstly,  diuretics ;  and,  failing 
these,  hydragogue  cathartics.  Of  diuretics,  the 
salts  of  potash,  squills,  broom,  chimaphila, 
spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  juniper  and  digitalis 
are  the  most  useful.  The  hydragogue  cathartics, 
which  relieve  the  over-distended  portal  vessels 
primarily,  and  the  general  circulation  secondarily, 
are  also  most  valuable ;  of  these  the  compound 
powders  of  scammony  and  jalap  in  20-  to  40-grsin 
doses ;  bitartrate  of  potash  in  electuary,  3j  to 
3ij,  every  morning;  sulphate  of  magnesia;  pi- 
lula  Ecammonii  composita ;  elaterium ;  senna ; 
and  gamboge  are  the  most  trustworthy.  By  the 
judicious  use  of  an  occasional  purgative,  and  the 
administration  of  a  suitable  diuretic,  aided  by 
cupping,  poultices,  and  sometimes  a  small  blister 
over  the  loins,  combined  with  rest  and  stimu- 
lants, the  worst  cases  of  dropsy  from  cardiac 
failure  are  often  saved. 

For  the  dyspnoea  and  the  insomnia,  two  of 
the  worst  symptoms,  we  have  a  remedy  of  greSt 
power  in  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia 
in  doses  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  upwards.  This 
remedy  acts  often  like  a -charm,  and  may  be 
used  even  in  the  worst  casus  of  both  mitral 
and  aortic  disease,  but  always  with  caution. 
Albumen  in  the  urine  does  not  necessarily 
contraindicate  its  use.  In  some  cases  chloral 
and  bromide  of  potassium,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion, are  valuable  remedies  for  the  insomnia, 
but  they  must  be  given  cautiously.  The  bromides 
may  also  be  prescribed  with  other  sedatives  for 
the  dyspnoea.  The  compressed  air  bath  in  some 
cases  also  relieves  the  last  symptom. 

Dropsy,  like  the  visceral  congestions  with 
which  it  is  associated,  requires  the  use  of  diure- 
tics and  hydragogue  cathartics.  When  these  fail, 
the  swollen  limbs  may  be  sometimes  punctured 
with  benefit.  Continued  friction  of  the  limbs,  by 
stimulating  the  vessels,  will  often  cause  consider- 
able anasarca  to  disappear.  The  drug  on  which 
main  reliance  must  be  placed  when  general 
dropsy  supervenes  is  digitalis.  This  remedy  has 
so  great  a  share  in  the  therapeutics  of  heart- 
disease,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  action  is  so  im- 
portant, that  it  must  be  discussed  separately 
and  last.  Whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to 
the  physiological  action  of  digitalis,  its  greatest 
triumphs  are  seen  clinically  in  the  treatment  of 
valvular  diseases,  when  cyanosis,  distended  jugu- 
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Ian,  dyspncea,  congested  viscera,  dropsical  limbs, 
scanty  urine,  tumultuous  heart-action,  and  quick, 
irregular,  and  failing  pulse,  indicate  asystoly. 
Tliia  assemblage  of  symptoms  is  mostly  seen  in 
mitral  cases,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  class  that 
the  ilrug  is  most  valuable.  Under  its  use  '  the 
pulse  grows  in  force,  fulness,  and  regularity ;  the 
arterial  tension  rises;  the  pulmonary  congestion 
diminishes;  the  kidneys,  before  inactive,  wake  up 
to  their  work ;  and  the  advancing  dropsy  recog- 
nises its  master  and  beats  a  sullen  retreat.'  In 
mitral  stenosis  these  good  results  are  due  not 
only  to  the  increased  vigour  given  ]>y  the  drug 
to  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  by  its  slowing  act[on  the  dia- 
stolic period  of  each  revolution'  is  lengthened, 
and  the  time  thus  increased  during  which  the 
over-full  auricle  can  force  its  contents  through 
the  narrowed  mitral  orifice  into  the  left  ventricle. 
Digitalis  here  not  only  obtains  a  better  filling 
of  the  ventricle,  but  a  more  effective  discharge 
of  its  contents  when  filled ;  and  thus,  under  its 
use,  beat  by  beat,  the  general  and  pulmorary 
venous  congestion  is  relieved.  In  mitral  msuiii- 
ciency  it  is  almost  equally  potent.  In  both  forms 
certain  of  its  good  effects  would  seem  to  be,  due 
to  some  influence,  probably  through  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  in  producing  contraction  pi  the 
pulmonary  bloodTvessels.  It  is  perhaps  this 
property  which  makes  it  valuable  in  pulmonary 
uiemorrhages  independent  of  heart-disease. 

In  aortic  ^'aLvular  diseases  digitalis  is  not  so 
valuable  a  remedy.  In  these  cases  the  assemblage 
of  symptoms  mentioned  above  is  not  met  with, 
except  sometimes  in  the  later  stages,  when  the 
mitral  valve  is  secondarily  affected,  and  the 
case  is  not  one  of  pure  aortic  disease.  In  these 
compound  cases  the  drug  is  valuable,  especially 
in  combination  with  stimulants.  In  aortic  in- 
suffloiency  alone,  the  slowing  action  of  the  digitalis 
produces  evil  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
diastolic  period  of  each  revolution,  during  which 
the  regurgitation  takes  place.  The  force  it  may 
give  to  the  systole  is  no  gain  in  the  face  of  this 
slowing  action,  inasmuch  as  the  aortic  recoil  gains 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ventricular  systole, 
and  thus  forces  blood  hack  into  the  ventricle 
with  increased  vigour  during  the  lengthened 
diastole.  It  is  important  in  aortic  insufficiency 
to  encourage  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  action ; 
hence  these  cases  are  so  constantly  the  better 
for  bodily  activity ;  and  so,  when  the  toning 
effects  of  digitalis  are  required,  it  should  always 
he  given  in  combination  with  ether  and  ammonia, 
to  keep  up  quick  action  of  the  heart,  and  to 
prevent  the  vertigo  and  syncope  which  may 
otherwise  occur.  When  there  is  excessive  hyper- 
trophy in  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  digitalis  is 
useful  sometimes  in  quieting  palpitation,  reducing 
excessive  frequency,  and  lessening  headache  and 
vascular  excitement.  Caffeine  and  veratrum 
viride  also  relieve  these  symptoms ;  but  a  few 
drops  of  nitrite  of  amyl  inhaled  from  cotton- ' 
wool  are  more  rapidly  and  surely  beneficial  than 
any  other  remedy.  In  aortic  stenosis  digitalis 
IS  rarely  required.  The  simple  mode  of  compen- 
sation makes  these  cases  require  little  treatment. 
Digitalis  is  sometimes  useful  in  combination  with 
itimuJants  to  give  vigour  to  the  myootrdium, 
and  check  the  tendency  to  dilatition.  If  it  slows 
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the  action  of  the  heart  notably,  its  effect  becomei 
hurtful.    Nux  vomica  often  prevents  this. 

In  combined  valvular  lesions,  the  predominant 
lesion  must  be  the  guide  in  the  use  of  digitalis  ; 
but  it  may  be  given  advantageously  whenever  the 
general  signs  of  venous  stasis  are  present.  The 
diuretic  power  of  the  drug  is  one  of  the  best  tests 
of  its  beneficial  action.  Eelying  on  th's  test,  the 
writer  often  gives  digitalis  for  weeks,  nay,  months 
at  a  time,  and  obtains  improvement  iu  th« 
nutrition  of  the  heart  which  lasts  long  after  its 
discontinuance.  Digitalis  effects  this  improvd- 
ment  by  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  coronary 
circulation,  and  thus  builds  up  new  heart-muscle 
to  compensate  a  valvular  defect. 

The  preparations  of  digitalis  which  may  be 
used  are,  the  powder  in  J-  to  l-grain ;  the  tincture 
in  mx.  to  XXX. ;  and  the  infusion  in  .-j  to  3vj 
doses.  As  a  diuretic  in  cases  of  dropsy,  the  old 
combination  of  squill,  digitalis,  and  blue  pill  is 
invaluable.  Balthaziui  Foster. 

HEART,  Valves  of.  Aneurism  of. — Depi- 
KiTioK. — ^A  valvular  aneurism  is  a  circumscribed 
pouching  or  sacculation  of  one  of  the  valve- 
segments. 

Description. — Two  forms  of  aneurism  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart  are  met  with.  In  the  one, 
the  whole  thii^knesa  of  the  valve  is  dilated  by 
the  blood-pressure  to  form  the  pouch;  in  the 
other,  one  of  the  lamellae  being  ulcerated  by 
endocarditis,  the  blood  pushes  the  remaining 
lamella  before  it  to  form  a  sac.  The  second 
form,  which  is  sometimes  called  '  acute  valvular 
aneurism,'  occurs  most  commonly  in  ukerative 
endocarditis.  Valvular  aneurisms  vary  in  size, 
from  a  pea  up  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  orifice  is 
almost  invariably  towards  the  greatest  blood- 
pressure — those  on  the  mitral  valve  opening  to^ 
wards  the  leftventricle;  those  on  the  aortic  valves 
towards  the  aorta.  They  are  usually  rounded 
in  shape,  but  may  have  irregular  prolongations 
between  the  lamellae  of  the  valves.  Valvular 
aneurisms  are  sometimes  multiple.  The  valves 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  seldom  affected. 
The  mitral  valves  are  the  seat  of  the  larger 
aneurisms,  and  are  twice  as  often  aneurismal,  as 
the  aortic  valves. 

Valvular  aneurisms  terminate  commonly  hy 
early  rupture,  giving  rise  to  perforation  and 
consequent  insufficiency  of  the  valve,  and  often 
leading  to  considerable  laceration.  Eupture 
occurs  more  rapidly  in  aneurism  of  the  aortic 
valves.  Mitral  aneurisms  occasionally  become 
chronic,  and  filled  with  coagulum ;  and  aortic 
valve  aneurism  may  also  be'  found  filled  with 
solid  clot. 

Symptoms  — The  clinical  history  of  this  form 
of  disease  is  defective.  When  seated  on  the 
mitral  valve,  aneurisms  usually  give  rise  to  no 
signs  until  thf  perforation  and  laceration  of  the 
valve  suddenly  develop  the  miirmur  of  mitral 
insufficiency.  An  aneurism  of  one  of  the  aortic 
segments  causes  a  soft  systolic  murmur  over  the 
valves,  which  one  day,  as  the  sac  ruptures  is 
supplemented  by  the  murmur,  and  accompanied 
by  the  symptoms  of  aortic  insufficiency  The 
phenomena  of  this  accident  are  similar  to  those 
ot  sudden  riipture  of  an  aortic  valve. 
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HEART,  "VTounds  of.— SrsoN. :  Fr.  Sles- 
euree  du  Cteur;  Ger.  Herzamnden. 

The  subject  of  -wounds  and  other  injuries  of 
the  heart  belongs  more  properly  to  the  domain 
of  Surgery,  but  being  in  several  respects  of  much 
medical  interest,  it  requires  to  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed here. 

JEtioloot  and  Anatomicai.  Chakactebs. — 
Wounds  of  the  heart  may  be  punctured,  incised, 
or  lacerated ;  and  inflicted  with  a  variety  of 
weapons  or  other  sharp  bodies,  as  well  as  by 
projectiles,  especially  bullets.  Traumatic  rup- 
tures and  contusions  form  another  consider- 
able class  of  injuries  of  the  heart,  which  chiefly 
result  from  falls,  crushing  accidents  (for  ex- 
ample, being  '  run  over '),  and  blows.  Injuries 
of  the  heart  due  to  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  a  needle  or  a  bone,  may  be  inflicted  in 
some  rare  eases  from  the  interior  of  the  oesophagus 
or  stomach ;  the  most  remarkable  case  of  this 
kind  being  one  of  wound  of  the  pericardium 
from  behind  by  the  point  of  a  sword  which  a 
juggler  had  attempted  to  '  swallow.' 

JPost  mortem,  the  chest-wall  generally  presents 
evidence  of  the  wound  that  has  been  iuflieted. 
The  pericardium  rari-ly  escapes  injury ;  its  sac  is 
found  to  contain  blood  in  recent  cases,  or  effused 
lymph  or  pus  when  life  has  been  preserved  for  a 
few  days  or  more.  The  walls  of  the  heart  at 
the  seat  of  injury  present  different  appearances, 
according  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  lesion. 
Punctured  and  incised  wounds  may  be  of  all 
sizes ;  take  either  a  direct  or  an  oblique  direction 
through  the  muscular  fibres ;  and  are  generally 
penetrating.  Bullet-wounds  cut  away  a  portion 
of  the  heart,  whether  at  the  borders  or  from  the 
thickness  of  the  organ.  Traumatic  ruptures 
present  special  characters  {see  Heart,  Rup- 
ture of).  In  all  the  varieties  of  injury  of  the 
heart,  the  wound  is  found  plugged  with  blood- 
clot,  the  edges  being  either  infiltrated  or  ecchy- 
mosed  and  torn.  In  cases  that  do  not  prove 
rapidly  fatal,  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation,  or 
healing,  and  even  cicatrization,  .ire  found  in  the 
heart ;  or  aneurism  of  the  cardiac  walls  may  be 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  latter.  The  valves 
and  their  appendages  are  freqiifently  incised  or 
otherwise  injured.  In  some  cases  a  portion  of 
the  weapon,  projectile,  or  foreign  body  may  be 
found  in  the  heart.  The  ventricles — and  espe- 
cially the  right  ventricle — are  the  parts  of  the 
heart  most  commonly  injured.  The  great  vessels, 
lungs,  and  the  arteries  of  the  chest-wall,  may 
also  be  wounded  in  different  instances. 

From  these  appearances  it  is  evident  that 
wounds  of  the  heart  may  prove  rapidly  fatal 
by  loss  of  blood,  by  shock,  or  by  compression  of 
the  heart  resulting  from  haemorrhage  into  the 
pericardium ;  whilst,  at  a  later  stage,  pericarditis, 
myocarditis,  and  secondary  hsemorrhajge  may  be 
expected  to  supervene. 

SiMPTOMS,  Course,  and  Terminations. — In 
about  one-third  of  recorded  cases  of  injury  of  the 
heart,  either  death  is  immediate — fainting,  con- 
vulsions, and  the  other  symptoms  of  syncope, 
as  well  as  those  of  shock,  being  the  prominent 
{thenomena,  along  with  external  haemorrhage ;  or 
the  patient  drops  dead  after  a  few  moments,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  may  have  undergone  consider- 
able exertion.    In  a  second  class  of  cases,  the 
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symptoms  of  syncope  or  of  shock  occur  imnje- 
diately,  but  death  does  not  at  once  ensue.  The 
patient  then  lies  in  a  state  either  of  unconscious- 
ness or  of  complete  pirostration.  In  the  latter 
event  he  complains  of  a  sense  of  great  debility, 
pfeecordi-dl  oppression,  dyspncea,  and  suffocation  ■ 
the  surface  is  cold,  pallid,  and  trembling;  vomit- 
ing may  occur ;  and  there  is  usually  hamorrhago 
from  the  region  of  the  heart.  Death  occurs  after 
minutes  or  hours,  either  from  exhaustion  due 
chiefly  to  continued  or  repeated  loss  of  blood,  or 
from  compression  ofthelieart.  In  a  third  series  of 
cases,  the  course  is  more  protracted.  The  patient, 
after  suffering  from  the  symptoms  just  enume- 
rated, but  in  a  less  degree,  passes  through  the 
various  phases  of  constitutional  disturbance  com- 
monly observed  in  severe  wounds,  complicated, 
however,  with  jiericarditis,  myocarditis,  and  re- 
peated haemorrhtige ;  and  dies  of  exhaustion  after 
an  illness  of  weeks  or  months.  Lastly,  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  the  patient  survives 
the  various  accidents  and  complications  jitst  de 
scribed,  and  the  wound  of  the  heart  heals ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  symptoms  of  aneurism 
of  the  cardiac  walls,  or  of  incompetence  of  the 
valvular  apparatus,  are  developed  aa  the  result 
of  the  lesion.  • . ;    '. 

Diagnosis. — ^Wounds  of  the  heart  can  usually 
be  diagnosed  without  dilEculty  by  the  situation 
of  the  external  injury,  and  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  Similar  symptoms  may,  however, 
follow  injuries  of  the  great  vessels  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  heart,  or  of  the  arteries  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  if  the  haemorrhage  be  profuse; 
but  unless  there  be  almost  'complete  certainty 
that  a  vessel  within  reach  is  the  only  seat  of  the 
bleeding,  the  diagnosis  should  be  left  undecided, 
and  all  dangerous  interference  avoided. 

Prognosis. — Injury  of  the  heart  is  generally 
to  be  regarded  as  certain  to  end  in  death ;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  as  many  as  12  per 
cent,  of  recorded  cases  are  said  to  have  recovered, 
Soni«  very  remarkable  instances  have  occurred  of 
recovery  after  very  severe  injury  to  this  organ ; 
for  example,  a  case  in  which  a  bullet  was  lodged 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart  for  twenty  years. 
{See  British  Medical  Journal,  March  23,1867.) 
The  prognosis  may  be  broadly  est'.-SAted  by  the 
severi  ty  of  the  immediate  symptoms.  Traumatic 
rupture  of  the  heart  is  said  to  have  invariably 
proved  fatal. 

Treatment.— In  wounds  of  the  heart,  the 
haemorrhage  must  be  at  once  arresteii  by  the 
usual  surgical  means ;  immediate  death  mu^t  be 
prevented  by  cautious  stimulation ;  and  the  pa- 
tient must  be  kept  in  such  a  condition  that,  whilst 
life  is  preserved,  the  danger  of  inflammatoir 
reaction  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  of  fr^sn 
haemorrhage,  is  reduced  to  a  minjmuni,..  It  is  on 
this  account  that  restorative  measures' are  to  ho 
guardedly  employed  at  first,  and  resorted  to  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  case  only  when  urgently 
indicated.  Absolute  rest  of  body  and  mind  is 
indispensable.  Nervine  and  cardiac,  sedatives, 
such  as  bromide  of  potassium,  morphia,  chloral- 
hydrate,  and  belladonna,  may  be  of  great  serviw 
when  used  with  judgment. 

J,  MitcheliBbucb. 

HBAKTBTIEIir.  —  Sinok.  :    Cardialgia.  — 


HEAETBUEN. 
tteaitburn  is  a  hot  or  scalding  sensation,  usually 
referred  to  tha  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  but 
in  some  cases  diffused  over  the  whole  abdomen. 
It  is  frequently  accompanied  byeructations  of  a 
very  acid  character;  and  the  fluid  iiqected  from 
the  stomach  produces  a  sensation  of  scalding  in 
the  throat  and  oesophagus. , 

.ffiTioLOGiT.— Heartburn  east*  inavery  marled 
degree  in  dilatatipn  of  the  stomach,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  indigestible  food 
retained  in  this  organ.  It  constantly  accom- 
panies chronic  catarrhal  gastritis,  the  retained 
mucus  enclosing  particles  of  food  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,, which  set  up  fermentation  in  tha 
materials  of  each  meal  as  soon  as  it  is  swallowed. 
Heartburn  is  common  in  the  later  period  of  preg- 
nancy, probably  because  the  stomach ,  is  so  dis- 
placed that  it  is  unable  properly  to  expel  its 
contents. 

Tebatment. — This  sensation  is  best  treateii  by 
antacids,  such  as  chalk,  magnesia,  alkalies,  and 
alkaline  waters.  In  some  cases  powdered  char- 
coal relieves  it.  Th^  diet  for  persons  that  sufTer 
severely  from  heartburq  requires  careful  regula- 
tion. A,ll  articles  of  food  containing  much  Sit, 
sugar,  or  starch,  should  be  avoided.  The  use  of 
tobacco  should  be  interdicted ;  the  writer  has  fre- 
quently seen  obstinate  cases  kept  up  by  smoking 
and  chening.  Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be 
used  very  sparingly,  the  least  likely  to  do  harm 
being  brandy  mixed  with  Vichy  or  potass  water. 
The  writer  has  obtained  good  results  by  .sub- 
stituting gluten  bread  for  the  ordinary,  baker's 
bread,  and  where  this  could  not  be  taken,  has 
found  advantage  from  the  use  of  aerated  or  some 
other  kind  of  unfermented  bread.  Spme  wdmen 
who  suffer  severely  from  heartburn  whqn  preg- 
nant find  relief  from  eating  lettuce. 

S.  Fewwick. 

HEART-CLOTS.  See  Heabt,  Thrombosis 
of. 

HEAT,  iBtiology  of.  See  Disease,  Causes 
of;  and  the  following  article. 

BEAT,  Effects  of  Severe  or  Extreme. — , 
(A)  Coustitutional  Effects  of  Severe  Heat 
applied  generally. — The  constitutional  or 
general  effects  of  exposure  of  the  whole  body 
to  high  temperatures  vary  with  the  source  and 
degree  of  heat,  tlie  slowness  or  rapidity  of  tran- 
sition from  lower  temperatures,  and  the  length 
of  exposure;  as  well  as  with  the  age,  constitu- 
tion, habit  and  health  of  the  body;  and  they  are 
liable  to  be  more  or  less  modified  or  obscured  by 
Various  concomitantcircurastances  and  conditions, 
such  as  the  barometric  pressurCj  the  hygrometric 
state,  and  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  range  of  temperature  within  the  limits  of 
which  life  can  be  maintained  appears  to  be 
greater  in  the  case  of  man  than  in  that  of  most 
of  the  lower  animals,  in' virtue  of  greater  power 
of  accommodation  to  external  influences,  without 
undue  elevation  or  lowering  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  But  ih  every  case  any  such  com- 
bination of  external  circumstances  as  causes 
the  temperature  of  the  body  to  rise  10*"  to  15° 
above  the  normal  standard  speedily  proves  fital. 

Artificial  heat. — Numerous  observations  and 
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experiments  show  that  iu  dry  air  exposure  to 
very  high  temperatures  can  be  borne,  daring 
periods  varying  with  circumstances,  without 
danger  or  even  serious  inconvenience,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  being  kept  down  within  safe 
limits  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  and  from 
the  lungs.  Thus,  in  Dobson's  experiments,  a 
temperature  of  210°  was  su.'stained  during  twenty 
minutes  ;  Blagden  exposed  himself  during  eight 
minutes  to  a  temperature  of  260°;  Chantrey's 
workmen  were  accustomed  to  enter  a  drying  oven 
in  which  the  thermometer  stood  at  350° ;-  and 
Chabert,  the  'Fire  King,'  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently exposed  himself  to  a  temperature  of 
&om  400?  to  600°.  Glass-workers,  metal-foun- 
ders, gas-stokers,  engineers  in  steamboats — espe- 
cially in  the  tropics  —  bakers'  oven-builders, 
and  others  constantly  carry  on  their  work  in 
temperatures  of  from  120°  to  160°,  or  even 
higher,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blasts  of  radiant 
heat  to  which,  some  are  from  time  to  time  ex- 
posed.. In  ««)«<  (K>,  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face and  its  cooling  influence  being  diminished 
or  prevented,  much  lowey  temperatures  speedily 
become  insupportable.  Berger  was  unable  to 
remain  in  a  vapour  bftth  the  temperature  of 
which  had  risen  from  106°  to  120°,  although  he 
had  easily  borne  a  temperature  of  230°  in  dry 
air  for  five  minutes.   .      ; 

The  effects  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
pulse,  respiration,  &c.,  recorded  by  previous 
observers,  are,  in  the  main,  supported  by  the 
recent  careful  experiments  of  Dr.  Fleming  in  the 
Turkish  bath.'  .  Hefqund  that  exposure  during 
an  hour  to  a  temperature  commencing  at  170° 
and  lowered  to  about  130°,  caused  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  body  (ta^ken  by  a  specially  devised 
therrqometer  in  the  mouth),  to  rise;  rapidly  during 
the  first  ten  minutes  from  a  normal  average  of 
97-65°  to  99-2='  (a  rise  of  1-6?) ;  and  then  more 
slowly  until  the  end  of  fifty  minutes,  when  the 
highest  point  101-3°(ari8e  of  3-7°)  was  reached. 
His  pulse  rose  during  the  first  ten  minutes 
from, 78  to  91  beats  in  the  minute,  and  like 
the  temperature  attained  its  maximum — 115, 
at  the  end  of  fifty  minutes.  His  breathing  first 
diminished  in  rapidity  from  22  5  to  20-8,  and 
then  increased  to  254  in,  actual  rapidity,  but 
maintained  a  diminisbedratio  to  the  pulse.  The 
arterial  tension  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the 
greater  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  combined 
with  the  gprged  state  of  the  capillary  circulation. 
The  quantity  of  material  eliminated  during  the 
hour  amounted  to  forty-four  ounces.  The  pro- 
portion-of  chlorides  in  the  urine  passed  after  the 
bath  (3-65  in.the,  1,000)  was  little  more  than  half 
thaf  in  the  sweat  (6.0o).oollected  during  the  bath, 
and  much  less  than  in  t  he  urine  previously  passed 
(5-68).  ,  The  proportion  of  urea  in  the  urine  waa 
slightly  increased,  and  tlie  sweat  contained  155 
in  the. 1,000. 

The  effects  felt  by  those  exposed,  to  great  heat 
vary  with  the  temperature,  the  length  of  expo- 
sure, and  the  collateral,  circumstances.  A  sensa- 
tion of  warmth,  at  first  agreeable,  is  succeeded  by 
one  of  oppressive  and  then  painful  heat,  until 
this  IS  again  relieved  by  the  establishment  of 
copious  evaporation fromthe, surface,    Pleasaot 

'  Journal  o/Anatimy  and  Physiology,  July  I879. 
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stimulation,  and  some  degree  of  excitement  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  are  quickly 
followed  by  languor,  lassitude,  listlessness,  feel- 
ings of  exhaustion,  indisposition  to  mental  effort 
or  muscular  exertion,  dizziness,  tendency  to 
sleep,  faintness  and  unconsciousness,  sometimes 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  convulsions.  If 
relief  is  not  afforded  deatli  ensues.  If  timely 
relief  is  afforded,  more  or  less  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery  may  be  brought  about. 

Symptoms  and  conditions  closely  or  exactly 
resembling  those  of  sunstroke,  may  bs  produced 
by  exposure  to  an  artificially  heated  atmosphere, 
or  to  blasts  of  radiant  heat  from  fires  or  fur- 
naces. If  the  symptoms  have  been  severe  and 
persistent,  or  if  the  sufferer  has  been  exposed 
to  repeated  attacks,  permanent  damage  to  the 
health,  and  especially  to  the  nervous  system, 
almost  certainly  results,  in  spite  of  apparent 
temporary  recovery.  In  many  cases  general  de- 
bility and  deterioration,  in  some  cardiac  troubles, 
and  in  others  insanity,  have  been  recorded  as 
the  persistent  after  effects. 

Bernard,  Celaroche,  and  others  have  shown 
that  animals  exposed  to  temperatures  of  from 
130°  or  lower,  to  150°  and  upwards,  quickly  die. 
The  post  mortem  examination  of  animals  so 
killed  showed  that  the  heart  had  entirely  ceased 
to  beat  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  that  neither 
it  nor  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  could 
by  any  means  be  stimulated  to  contract  again. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  examined  micro- 
scopically appeared  rigid  and  coagulated  (Kiihne 
and  Eanvier).  Further,  the  blood  in  both  arteries 
and  veins  was  dark  coloured.  Bigor  mortis  set 
in  very  early,  and  general  decomposition  very 
speedily  commenced.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
(apart  from  sudden  shock  to  the  system  gene- 
rally) the  caute  of  death  from  exposure  to  high 
temperatures  is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  produced 
on  the  muscular  system  of  organic  life,  and 
especially  on  the  heart.  The  cardiac  myosin 
coagulates  at  1 J  6°;  and  at  a  temperature  con- 
siderably short  of  this  its  condition  must  be 
seriously  affected. 

Akatomicil  Chaeactehs.— The  post  mortem 
appearances  met  with  in  the  human  subject  in 
cases  in  which  death  has  been  attributed  to  the 
general  effects  of  heat  have  not  been  uniform. 
The  following  case,  however,  recorded  by  C. 
Speck'  is  noteworthy.  A  girl,  set.  fourteen,  the 
subject  of  chronic  disease  of  many  of  her  joints, 
was,  on  the  advice  of  a  quack,  wrapped  in  a 
sheepskin  warm  from  the  carcase,  laid  in  bed, 
surrounded  with  hot  loaves  freSh  from  the  oven, 
and  covered  by  the  clothes.  In  about  an  hour 
she  complained  of  pains,  especially  in  one  arm. 
She  soon  fell  asleep.  It  was  noticed  that  her 
chest  rose  and  fell  strongly.  She  ■  perspired 
freely,  and  the  sweat  was  frequently  wiped  off. 
She  became  very  pale,  and  about  three  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment  she  expired, 
without  having  recovered,  or  at  any  rate  mani- 
fested, consciousness.  On  poiil  mortem  examina- 
tion the  next  day  (the  weather  being  cool  and 
dry)  advanced  decomposition  was  found;  the 
blood  being  black  and  fluid,  and  the  blond-ves- 
sels, cavities,  and  tissues  generally  full  of  gas. 
The  heat  of  loaves  fresh  &om  the  oven,  such  as 
'  Vierteljahnchrt/tfargcrichlliche  Jfediein,  1874 ;  p.  249. 


were  put  round  the  child,  was  found  to  bo 
185°. 

Tkeatmeni'. — The  immediate  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  those  suffering  from 
exposure  of  the  whole  body  to  heat  consists 
essentially  in  removal  into  a  cooler  atmosphere ; 
quiet  rest  in  the  recumbent  position;  fanning; 
cool  or  even  cold  affusions  or  sponging,  especially 
over  the  head  and  spine — the  effect,  however 
being  carefully  watched ;  and  the  administra- 
tion of  cool  or  lukewarm  fluid  in  small  quantity 
at  a  time,  with  some  stimulant.  Copious  draughts 
of  cold  water'  in  a  highly  heated  state  of  body 
are  liable  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  or  even  fatal 
results.     Bleeding  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  after  treatment  must  be  conducted  on 
general '  principles,  and  determined  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  ■  and  the  indications  afforded 
in  the  particular  ease. 

Climatio  and  Solar  Heai.—Ihe  effects  of 
climatic  heat  experienced  on  transition  from 
temperate  to  tropical  regions  are  as  follows : — 
1st..  The  average  temperature  of  the  body  rises 
•5°  to  1°  according  to  Davy  and  Crombie,  or  to 
a  somewhat  greater  extent  according  to  otbera. 
The  daily  fluctuations  of  bodily  temperature  ii 
health  in  India  correspond  to  those  in  Engliiii 
The  normal  temperature  of  native  Indians  18 
about  half  a  degree  higller  than  that  of  Euro- 
peans (Crombie).  2nd.  The  pulse  is  quickened 
according  to  most  observers,  but  Eattray  says 
this  is  incorrect.  3rd.  The  breathing  becomes 
slower  and  less  deep,  falling  from  about  sixteen 
to  about  twelve  or  thirteen  per  minute.  Less 
carbonic  acid  and  less  water  are  thus  exhaled. 
4th.  The  skin  acts  ranch  more  freely,  its  excretion 
being  increased  by  about  24  per  cent.  (Eattray), 
The  continued  hyperaemia  and  over  action  of  the 
skin,  however,  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  con- 
gestion and  obstruction  of  the  sweat  follicles, 
giving  rise  to  'prickly  heat.'  5th.  The  urine 
is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  in  amount  of  urea 
and  chlorides.  The  experiments  of  Beeber  (con- 
firmed by  those  of  Forbes  Watson)  showed  a  con- 
stant relation  between  the  temperature,  and  the 
urea  and  chloride  of  sodium  got  rd  of  by  the 
kidneys.  As  the  temperature  rose  'rom  $0°  fo 
70°  an  increase  was  found ;  but  with  a  further 
rise  from  70^  to  90°  an  almost  equally  constai)t 
diminution  occurred.  6th.  The  appetite,  esper 
cially  for  animal  food,  is  diminished,  and  tlie 
digestive  powers  seem  lowered.  7th.  Lassitude, 
languor,  want  of  vigour,  indisposition  to  exer- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body 
are  experienced  in  degrees  varying  with  circum- 
stances; the  depressing  effects  being  most  felt 
when  the  heat  is  not  only  great  but  continuous 
clay  and  night,  and  when  the  atmosphere  i^ 
moist. 

The  effects  of  the  radiant  heat  of  the_S;Un,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  atmnsph,6ric  heat, 
are  not  well  made  out.  It  would  appear  prohjible, 
however,  that  a  physiological  effect  adverse  to  per- 
spiration is  produced  by  the  direct  fays  (Paries), 
and  that  thus,  as  well  as  from  mpid  evapora- 
tion, the  skin  gets  dry,  .and  becomes  liable  to 
certain  structural  changes,  such  as  ine  formation 
of  pigment,  &e. 

Exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to 
great  or  continued  heat  in  the  shade,  especially 
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.  under  unfavouratlB  atmospheric  and  general 
conditions,  may  give  rise  to  heat-fever  (Causis), 
heat-apoplexy,  or  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of 
sunstroke.    See  Sohstboke. 

(B)  Local  Effects  of  Severe  Heat :  Burns 
and  Scalds.— The  local  effects  of  heat  vary 
•with  the  degree,  the  length  of  exposure,  the 
medium  of  application,  and  the  part  acted  upon. 
Bums  result  from '  dry,'  Scalds  from '  moist '  heat. 

Symptoms. — A  comparatively  slight  degree  of 
heat  causes  vascular  turgescence,  redness,  ting- 
ling, pain,  and  tenderness,  which  soon  subside. 
Desquamation  of  the  epidermis  may  follow,  but 
no  permanent  trace  of  injury  is  lelt.  A  higher 
degree  causes  severe  burning  pain,  and  great 
redness  of  surface,  followed  by  effusion  of  serum 
beneath  the  cuticle  (vesication.)  Complete  re- 
storation without  scar  is  usually  eilectod.  Still 
higher  degrees  of  heat  or  longer  exposure  cause 
intense  pain,  and  immediate  destruction,  or  con- 
secutive destructive  inflammation,  of  the  true 
skin  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  Sloughing  and  sup- 
puration follow,  and  permanent  scairing  results. 
Violent  heat  and  prolonged  exposure  cause  com- 
plete disintegration  and  charring  of  the  struc- 
tures especially  acted  upon,  followed  by  de- 
structive inflammation  and  sloughing  of  others 
to  a  still  greater  depth  and'  extent.  Loss  of  pnrts 
and  more  or  less  serious  deformity  and  scarring 
necessarily  result.  The  separation  of  sloughs, 
and  the  processes  of  repair  after  severe  burns, 
take  place  slowly;  and  as  a  rule,  the  patient 
suffers  much  more  acutely,  and  during  a  much 
longer  period,  than  after  other  forms  of  injury 
involving  equally  extensive  destruction  of  tissue. 

The  eonstitutiimal  effects  of  burns  and  scalds 
vary  with  the  superficial  extent  and  situation, 
rather  than  with  the  depth  of  the  injury.  Thus 
an  extensive  burn  or  scald  over  the  abdomen 
affecting  only  the  skin  is  much  more  likely  to 
prove  fatal  than  a  deep  burn  of  one  of  the  extre- 
mities, penetrating  even  to  the  bone,  but  of 
comparatively  small  superficial  area.  If  more 
than  half  the  surface  of  the  body  is  affected  the 
sufferer  rarely  recovers. 

Death  may  result  from  shock  to  the  system, 
either  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  injury,  or 
after  a  period  of  from  two  or  three  to  forty-eight 
hours  or  more.  During  this  time  the  sufferer 
remains  in  a  state  of  collapse  or  prostration,  with 
pallor  of  complexion,  lowness  of  temperature, 
coolness  of  breath,  small  or  imperceptible  pulse, 
dryness  of  tongue  and  mouth,  and  sometimes  de- 
lirium, rigors,  or  convulsions.  In  such  cases,  post- 
mortem  examination  shows  only  congestion  of  the 
viscera,  and  especially  of  the  brain.  In  some 
instances,  characterised  by  painfully  laboured 
and  frequent  efforts  at  respiration,  tumultuous, 
irregular,  feeble  and  very  frequent  action  of  the 
heart,  and  great  praecordial  distress,  death  would 
appear  to  be  due  to  cardiac  thrombosis,  rather 
than  to  simple  nervous  shock  (Brown).  In  many 
severe  cases  the  blood  has  been  found  on  micro- 
scopical examination  altered  in  appearance,  the 
red  corpuscles  being  separated  into  '  numerous 
little  bits'  (Ponfick  and  Schmidt).  And  it  is 
readily  conceivable  that  such  destruction  of 
corpuscles  may  give  rise  to  severe  symptoms,  or 
•ven  cause  death. 

In  about  forty-eight  hours,  more  or  less,  if 
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the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  have  been 
survived,  the  stage  of  reaction  and  inflammation 
sets  in.  The  patient  revives,  and  some  degree 
of  general  pyrexia  becomes  manifest.  The  pulsa 
becomes  quicker  and  fuller;  the  temperature 
rises;  and  the  burnt  part  begins  to  discharge 
pus,  usually  of  an  offensive  odour.  Thirst,  with 
dry  red  tongue,  want  of  appetite,  vomiting 
and  constipation,  followed  by  diarrhoea — some- 
times with  blood  in  the  evacuations — are  com- 
monly experienced  during  the  ensuing  period; 
and  inflammation  of  internal  parts  often  occurs, 
although  the  special  signs  and  symptoms  afforded 
may  be  obscure.  The  pleurse  and  lungs,  the 
peritoneum,  and  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  (particularly  that  of  the  duodenum) 
are  especially  liable  to  be  affected.  Evidence  en 
inflammation  of  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  and 
not  uncommonly  of  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  is 
afforded  on  pQst  mortem  examination  in  oases  in 
which  death  has  occurred  during  this  period.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  capillary  embolism,  from 
the  presence  of  disintegrated  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels, may  cause  in  some  eases  the  lesions  of  the 
internal  organs  (Brown). 

In  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
injury,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sloughs  will  have 
separated,  ihe  acute  symptoms  will  have  sub- 
sided, and  granulation  and  suppuration  v/ill  have 
been  established.  But  a  low  form  of  chronic 
inflammatory  mischief  in  the  internal  organs  may 
still  be  going  on,  and  lead  to  fatal  result ;  or  the 
patient  may  sink,  worn  out  by  suffering,  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  profuse  discharge  from  the  sup- 
purating surface,  or  by  persistent  diarrhoea, 
accompanied  or  not  by  blood  in  the  motions. 
Sometimes  the  kidneys  are  affected,  and  blood  or 
bloody  casts  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  Pyae- 
mia, erysipelas,  or  tetanus  may  occur  and  cause 
death;  but  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
special  liability  to  these  diseases  after  burns  or 
scalds. 

Tbbatment. — Local  treatment. — Slight  super- 
ficial burns  of  small  extent  require  little  in  the 
way  of  treatment.  Immersion  io  cold  water  ac- 
cording to  some,  in  hot  water  according  to  others, 
or  exposure  before  the  fire,  affords  the  readiest 
means  of  obtaining  immediate  relief.  After- 
wards the  part  may  be  covered  with  flour,  starch, 
oxide  of  zinc,  bismuth,  or  collodion,  and  wrapped 
round  with  cotton-wool  to  protect  it  from  the 
air  and  from  accidental  irritaiion.  In  cases  in 
which  there  is  vesication,  the  blisters  should 
be  pricked,  the  serum  evacuated,  and  the  cuticle 
left  to  form  a  natural  protective  covering,  which 
may  be  advantageously  strengthened  and  kept 
in  position  by  a  layer  of  collodion.  But  the 
punctures  should  be  left  open.  Lint  soaked  in 
oil,  or  smeared  with  vaseline  or  some  such  mate- 
rial, should  be  applied,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
cotton-wool.  A  mixture  of  chalk  or  whitening 
and  vinegar,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream, 
is  said  to  form  an  excellent  application  in  such 
cases,  speedily  relieving  pain,  and  helping  to 
constitute  a  good  protective  covering. 

Severe  and  extensive  burns  and  scalds  de- 
mand in  their  treatment  the  most  careful 
management,  and  the  greatest  possible  patience 
gentleness,  and  firmness;  for  even  if  life  be 
preserved,  the  most  pitiable  disfigurements  and 
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deformities  are  liable  to  result  from  eieatrieial 
contractions,  unless  proper  preveative  measures 
are  perseveringly  carried  out.  So  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  injury,  the  clothes  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  patient-  with  the  greatest  care 

being  cut  away  piecemeal  if  needful,  and  not 

removed  in  such  way  as  to  tear  off  epidermis 
or  scorched  or  charred  parts.  The  whole  burnt 
surface  should  then  be  covered  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  dressing  considered  best,  and 
enveloped  in  thick  layers  of  cotton-wool  lightly 
bandaged  on.  Different  dressings  have  been  ad- 
vocated from  time  to  time,  but  probably  there  is 
none  better,  or  more  generally  and  readily  applic- 
able in  hospital  practice  at  any  rate,  than  Garron 
oil  (a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and 
limewater).  The  addition  of  a  little  carbolic 
acid  is  advantageous.  A  less  disagreeable  ap- 
plication may  be  made  by  substituting  olive  or 
almond  oil  for  linseed  oil.  White  lead,  putty 
made  thin  by  addition  of  oil,  calamine  ointment, 
carbolised  oil,  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  car- 
bolic lotion,  flour,  and  starch,  are  among  the 
other  materials  that  have  been  recommended. 
Whatever  the  material  selected,  it  should  be 
slightly  warmed  and  applied  very  thickly  spread  : 
on  broad  strips  of  lint  in  such  way  as  to  facili'- 
tate  future  dressing  bit  by  bit,  and  so  as  to  avoid 
extensive  exposure  of  raw  surface.  The  first 
dressing  shouldbe  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
as  long  as  possible — ^until,  indeed,  the  offensive- 
ness  of  the  discharge,  or  the  discomfort  of  the 
patient,  indicates  the  necessity  for  its  removal. 
The  earlier  dressings,  however  gently  carried 
out,  occasion  so  much  suffering  to  the  patient 
that — in  the  case  of  children  especially — it  is 
often  desirable  to  administer  chloroform.  Poul- 
tices are  sometimes  useful  in  aiding  the  separa- 
tion of  sloughs.  Any  needful  washing  or  clean- 
sing is  best  done  by  aid  of  the  steam  spray- 
producer,  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  of 
borax  being  used.  When  suppuration  is  es- 
tablished, and  the  surface  clean,  the  applica- 
tion may  be  varied  according  to  the  indications 
afforded.  Calamine  or  zinc  or  lead  ointment, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  some  anodyne ; 
and  lotions  of  lead,  morphia,  and  glycerine,  or  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  are  amongst  those  commonly 
employed.  Iodoform,  with  extract  of  hemlock 
and  spermaceti  ointment,  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  tending  tosoothe  pain,  to  deo- 
dorise the  discharge,  and  favour  healing.  Exu- 
berant granulations  may  be  treated  with  nitrate 
of  silver  in  solution,  or  by  the  application  of  the 
solid  stick.  When  the  granulating  surface  is  in 
a  healthy  state,  cicatrisation  may  be  very  mate- 
rially expedited  by  skin-grafting. 
"  During  cicatrisation,  and  even  for  some  time 
afterwards,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
keep  all  parts  in  such  position  as  that  there  shall 
be  .as  little  deformity  as  possible  from  growing 
together  of  surfaces,  and  contraction  of  scars. 
This  is  to  be  effected  or  attempted  by  position, 
by  mechanical  apparatus,  and  by  the  application 
of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  bandages  in 
manner  determined  by  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  in  each  particular  cnse. 

CmtstUutwnat  treatment. — In  the  early  stagesi 
alcoholic  stimulants,  or  ammonia,  and  external 
mimth  are  especially  requisite,  and  such  light 
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nouiishment  as  can  be  taken.  Opiates  or  other 
anodynes,  as  chloral  or  bromide  of  potassiuuL 
are  to  be  administered  according  to  the  indica- 
tions afforded,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  pain 
and  soothing  the  nerrous  system.  When  sujh 
puration  is  established,  a  full  allowance  of  good 
nourishing  food,  with  some  alcoholic  stimulant, 
should  be  given,  and  such  tonics  as  seem  most 
suitable.  Small  doses  of  opium  at  regular  in- 
tervals often  prove  very  beneficial.  The  com- 
plications that  may  arise,  such  as  affections  of 
the  internal  organs,  &c.,  must  ba  treated  in 
accordance  with  general  principles,  but  all  de- 
pressing medicines  as  a  rule  should  bs  avoided, 

AETHtJR  E.  DufiHAJI. 

HEAT,  Therapeutics  of.  — PEiNoiriES.— 
The  primary  effect  of  external  heat  applied  lo- 
ealli/  to  the  animal  body  is  that  of  an  excitant 
or  stimulant.  There  occurs  redness  with  tur- 
gescence  of  the  small  vessels,  in  the  part  to 
which  the  heat  is  applied,  along  with  slight 
augmentation  of  temperature,  and  pain.  In- 
creased beyond  a  certain  degree,  heat  ceases  to 
be  a  stimulant,  its  prolonged  action  causing 
greater  pain,  exhaustion,  depjession,  and,  if  the 
action  be  very  intense,  decomposition  of  the  or- 
ganized tissues:     See  preceding  article. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  by  increased 
heat  the  electric  currents  in  the  nerves  are  de- 
stroyed. It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
nerves  become  less  able  to  conduct  impressiong 
either  to  or  from  the  btain,  and  that  heat  may 
act  as  a  sedative  to  painful  nerves. 

Moderate  heat  applied  generally,  that  is,  to 
the  whole  body,  produces  a  number  of  impoicant 
physiological  effects  which  are  fully  described 
m  the  preceding  article,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

Applications  and  Uses. — Heat  is  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  as  a  general  or  local 
stimulant,  a  local  depressant,  a  caustic,  or  a 
counter-irritant ;  and  that  in  the  form  either  of 
dry  or  of  moist  heat. 

Dry  heat. — The  primary  exciting  and-  stimu- 
lating action  of  heat  may  be  made  available 
to  rouse  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems.  The 
use  of  the  hot  air  bath  (Turkish  Bath),  and  ihat 
of  the  sand-bath  are  discussed  in  the  article  on 
Baths.  In  some  parts  of  the  South  of  France, 
baths  of  hot  sand  {arena  cacida)  are  used  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  spasm ; 
the  s  md  acting  as  a  stimulant  and  sudorific.  To 
restore  the  circulation,  bottles  of  hot  water  are 
placed  in  the  axillae,  and  against  the  feet  and 
thighs,  in  cases  of  collapse  of  the  system,  with 
coldness  of  the  extremities  and  gi-eat  failure  of 
dirculation,  as  in  the  treatment  of  cullapse  from 
the  shock  of  an  injury,  or  from  such  diseases  as 
cholera,  or  of  the  apparently  drowned. 

Dry  heat  may  also  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
in  the  form  of  tins  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or 
bags  of  heated  salt  or  sand,  to  relieve  painful 
sp.Lsm  and  colic. '  Hot  water  enclosed  in  an  indiar 
rubber  bag  is  sometimfs  of  service  to  allay  undue 
irritability  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  therapeutical 
application  of  heat  as  a  counter-irritant  will  b« 
fdund  described  elsewhere.    See  Countbb-ibw- 

TANTS. 

I      AfoUt  heat. — ^Heat  and  moisture  together  tenl 
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to  cause  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  thus  removing 
the  tension  and  pain  due  to  inflammation.  Moist 
heat  ia  employed  locally  in  the  form  of  the  local 
vapour  bath,  fomentations,  and  poultices.  See 
Fomentations  ;  and  Pouliiobs. 

Moist  heat  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  generally,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  va- 
pour bath.    See  Baths. 

John  C.  Ihohowoood. 

HEAT  -  STBOKE. — A    synonym  for   sun- 

strolie.    See  Sdnstboke. 

HECTIC  PBVEB  {inTiKhs,  habitual).— 
Stkon.  :  Fr.  Hectique ;  Ger.  HectUch. 

MnouiSY. — The  variety  of  fever  thus  named 
has  long  received  special  recognition,  inasmuch  as 
it  presents  certain  prominent  and  peculiar  features, 
as  regards  its  course  and  attendant  phenomena. 
It  occurs  in  association  with  some  wasting  and  ex- 
hausting disease,  especially  when  this  is  accom- 
panied by  a  profuse  and  constant  drain  from  the 
system,  and  more  particularly  wheuthere  is  chronic 
suppuration,  with  an  abundant  discharge  of  pus. 
Hectic  fever  is  most  frequently  noticed  in  cases 
of  pu]monai;y  phthisis,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
which  it  appears  in  various  degrees  during  some 
part  of  their  course,  chiefly  in  the  advanced 
stages.  Other  conditions  deserving  of  mention 
in  connection  with  which  it  may  supervene  are 
empysema,  especially  if  there  is  an  external  fis- 
tula, tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines, 
chronic  purulent  discharge  from  the  kidney, 
hepatic  abscess,  chronic  dysentery,  and  any  form 
of  external  chronic  abscess  attended  with  much 
discharge.  Fever  of  a  hectic  type  sometimes 
occurs  in  cases  of  acute  inflammation ;  and  it  is 
occasionally  observed  in  chronic  affections  un- 
attended with  suppuration,  such  as  cancer  and 
lymphadenoma.  Pathologically  it  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  absorption  of  pus  or  other 
morbid  products  into  the  bloodi    See  Fevee. 

Symptoms. — Hectic  fever  is  established  gra-- 
dually,  becoming  more  and  more  distinct)  until  it 
assumes  its  typical  characters.  It  is  more  or  less 
paroxysmal,  being  at  first  indicated  by  slight 
pyrexia  towards  evening  and  during  the  night, 
the  temperature  being  a  little  raised,  and  the 
pulse  harried.  During  the  day  there  is  no  fever 
at  this  time,  but  as  the  case  progresses  it  becomes 
constant,  though  exacerbations  occur  at  night, 
and,  it  may  be,  also  in  the  morning,  the  parox- 
ysms thus  occurring  either  once  or  twice  within 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  pyrexia  being  re- 
mittent. In  typical  hectic  there  is  a  complete 
febrile  cycle,  beginning  with  chills  or  even  a  dis- 
tinct rigor,  followed  by  considerable  heat  of  skin, 
the  temperature  continuing  to  rise,  and  efnding 
in  more  or  less  profuse  p6rspiration;  especially 
about  the  head  and  chest,  sometimes  so  abundant 
aa  to  saturate  the  bed-clothes  or  even  the  bed- 
ding. Patients  often  feel  subjectively  very  hot, 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
haying  a  burning  sensation.  The  pulse  tends  to 
become  very  frequent  and  quick,  and  is  easily 
hurried  and  excited,  being  at  the  same  time 
weak,  soft,  and  compressible.  Not  uncommonly  a 
Wight  red  or  pink  spot  appears  on  each  cheek 
during  the  paroxysm,  known  as  the  hectio  flvth, 
and  this  may  contrast  markedly  with  the  general 
pnUor  of  the  iiace,  the  eyies  being  also  bright, 
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clear,  and  sparkling.  The  mind  is  unaffected, 
and  the  mental  faculties  may  be  unusually  bright 
and  vivid.  .  After  a  febrile  exacerbation  the  urine 
may  present  excess  of  lithates.  Hectic  fever 
does  not  always  show  all  its  typical  features,  and 
even  in  the  same  case  variations  are  noticed  in  the 
precise  characters  of  the  paroxysms.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  with  other  symptoms  due  to  the 
disease  with  which  it  ia  associated ;  while  it  itself 
tends  to  cause  wasting  and  debility,  as  well  ai  a 
sense  of  exhaustion  after  each  attack.  In  most 
instances  a  fatal  termination  ultimately  ensues, 
but  if  the  condition  upon  which  hectic  depends 
is  curable,  recovery  may  take  place. 

Treatment. — The  first,  principle  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hectic  fever  is  to  attend  to,  and  cure,  if 
possible,  the  condition  upon  which  it  depends, 
and  especially  to  diminish  or  stop  suppuration. 
General  tonic  treatment  will  also  help  in  prevent- 
ing the  paroxysms.  These  may  be  directly  checked 
in  appropriate  cases  by  full  doses  of  quinine,  sali- 
cine,  or  other  antipyretics,  given  before  the  usual 
time  for  their  occurrence.  Sponging  the  skin 
freely  may  also  prove  of  service  in  some  instances. 
The  treatment  of  hectic  in  phthisis  runs  into  that 
of  night-swoata,  and  can  be  more  conveniently 
discussed  under  that  disease.  See  Phthisis. 
Feedbrick  T.  Eobekts. 

HELIOSIS  (^A.i<Jai,  I  expose  to  the  sun).— A 
method  of  treatment  for  certain  diseases,  which 
consists  in  exposing  the  patient  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  term  is  also  employed  as  a  syno- 
nym for  sunstroke.    See  Sdnstboke. 

HELMINTHIASIS  [eXiuvs,  a  worm).— The 
condition  of  system  upon  which  the  development 
of  worms  in  any  part  of  the  body  depends.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  diseases  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  worms. 

HELMINTHICS  {fXiuvs,  a  worm).— Of  or 
belonging  to  worms.  A  synonym  for  anthel- 
mintics.   See  Anthelmintics. 

HELMINTHS '  (?X/uw,    a  worm) This 

term  'is  often  employed  in  preference  to  one  or 
other  of  the  various  synonyms  with  which  it  is 
regarded  as  equivalent  (worms,  intestinal  worms, 
vermes,  entozoa,  internal  parasitep,  and  so  forth). 
Thus,  Von  Siebold  (who  speaks  of  the  Helminths 
as  forming  a,  class  of  animals,  nearly  all  of  whose 
members  are  pSrasitic)  admits  that  the  only 
character  common  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  group  is  their  peculiar  mode  of  lifie.  The 
study  of  the  helminths  forms  what  is  often 
called  the  science  of  Helminihology.  In  accord- 
ance with  professional  custom,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable^  in  the  present  work,  to  speak 
of  the  helminths  as  constituting  the  class  EntO- 
zoA,  under  which  heading,  therefore,  more  de- 
tailed references  are  given.       T.  S.  Cobbold. 

HBMEBALOPIA.— The  etymology  of  this 
term  is  uncertain,  and  its  real  meaning  has  never 
been  definitively  settled.  Some  writers  derive 
the  word  from  riixepa,  the  day,  and  i,^,  the  tiye,  and 
in  conformity  therewith,  use  it  to  signify  day- 
sight  or  mghi-blmdnesa,  that  is,  a  state  of  vision 
in  which  objects  are  seen  ;  by  day-light  or  by 
strong  artificial  illumination,  but  become  morecw 
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less  invisible  -when  in  deep  shade  or  in  twilight. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  employ  the  term  in  the 
opposite  sense  of  day-bliitdnest  or  night-sight, 
deriving  it  from  vufpa,  64',  and  o,  priv.  or  &\a^s, 
blind.  It  is  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  this  work, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  a  disorder 
of  vision,  in  which  objects  cannot  be  seen  well 
or  without  pain  by  daylight  or  by  strong  artificial 
light,  but  are  more  clearly  or  comfortably  seen 
in  a  deep  shade  or  by  twilight.  See  Vision,  Dis- 
orders of. 

HEMIAM-^STHESIA  (^fiurvs,  the  half  ; 
4,  priv. ;  and  aureivoiuii,  I  feel). — Paralysis  of 
sensation  affecting  one  side  of  the  body.  See 
Sensation,  Disorders  of. 

HEMIAH- ALGESIA  (ii;«<r«s,  the  half ;  &», 
without;  and  fi\'yos,  pain). — Insensibility  to 
painful  impressions,  affecting  one  side  of  the 
body.     See  Sensation,  Disorders  of. 

HEMICEABTIA  (^/u.ffuj,  the  half,  aiid 
Kpaylov,  the  head.) — Pain  limited  to  one  side  of 
the  head.  The  term  is,  however,  generally  used 
as  synonymous  with  megrim.     See  Mbqbim. 

HEMIOPIA      1  ,„  ii      .    ,j       J  ,, 

HEMIOPSIA  )(V"^"'.the  half,  and  &^, 

the  eye). — A  derangement  of  vision  in  which 
only  one  half  of  an  object  is  seen  by  one  eye. 
See  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

HEMIPLEGIA  frio-w,  the  half,  and 
irX^ffo-a,  I  strike). — Paralysis  of  motion  of  one 
side  of  the  body ;  sometimes  applied  to  loss  both 
of  motion  and  of  sensation.  See  Pabaltsis, 
Motor. 

HEFATALGIA  (!i#ap,  the  liver,  and  &\yos, 
pain).— Strictly  this  word  signifies  pain  in  con- 
nection with  the  liver.  It  has,  however,  been 
specially  applied  to  n  supposed  neuralgic  pain 
referred  to  this  organ,  coming  on  in  paroxysms, 
and  said  to  be  of  a  severe  character  in  some 
instances,  so  as  to  simulate  hepatic  colic. 
Whether  there  is  any  such  affection  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  and  probably  in  cases  of  supposed 
hepatalgia  the  neuralgia  is  either  supei'ficial,  or 
there  is  some  tangible  but  undiscovered  cause  for 
the  pain,  connected  with  the  liver  or  some  neigh- 
bouring structure. 

Pbedbrice  T.  Bcbebts. 

HEPATIC  DISEASES.  iSfe  Liveb,  Dis- 
eases of. 

HEPATISATIOW  (Sirop,  the  liver).— A 
term  applied  to  the  condition  produced  by  acute 
inflammation  of  the  lung,  in  which  the  pulmo- 
nnry  substance  becomes  solid  and  friable, 
resembling  somewhat  the  liver  in  its  physical 
characters.     See  Lungs,  Inflammation  of. 

HEPATITIS  (?iro/),  the  liver).— Inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver.      See  Livbb,  Inflammation  of. 

HEPATOCELE  (?irop,  the  liver,  and  niiKn, 
a  tumour  J. — Hernia  of  the  liver.  See  Liver, 
Displacements  of. 

HEBEDITAKT  (hero,  an  heir).— This 
term,  as  used  in  relation  to  medicine,  is  applied 
to  the  transmission  of  constitutional  conditions,  or 
ot  diseases  from  parent  to  offspiing.  &e  Disease, 
Causes  of;  and  Pekdisposition  to  Disease. 
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HBRMAPHEODITB  ('E/j/u^j,  Merouiy, 
and  "A^poSiTTj,  Venus). — A  term  applied  to  au 
individual  in  whom  the  formation  of  the  sexual 
organs  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  impressioa 
that  both  the  male  and  the  female  organs  are 
present.    See  Malfobhations. 

HEKIflA  (hernia,  a  rupture).— Definition. 
This  word  is  used  in  surgery  to  express' the 
protrusion  of  any  viscus  from  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  naturally  placed.  In  this  article 
however,  the  observations  are  exclusively  re- 
stricted to  protrusions  of  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  through  the  walls  of  that  cavity,  and 
it  is  only  intended  to  give  a  mere  outline  of  the 
subject,  its  full  discussion  being  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  work,  as  it  is  mainly  connected 
with  surgery. 

Genebal  Eemabks. — Hernial  displacements 
take  place  in  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages.  The 
most  striking  objective  sign  of  the  existence  of  a 
hernia  is  a  fulness  or  swelling  in  one  or  other 
of  those  regions  of  the  abdomen  where,  from  the 
anatomical  construction  of  its  walls,  the  tissues 
are  weakest.  When  the  parietes  are  defective, 
in  consequence  of  local  disease  or  injury,  vis- 
ceral protrusions  may  occur  at  those  spots ;  and 
also,  as  the  result  of  congenital  malformation 
in  both  sexes,  a  fruitful  cause  of  hernia  being 
the  non-closure  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the 
peritoneum  at  birth,  or  a  patulous  state  of  the 
umbilical  aperture.  Such  a  protruded  viscus 
forms  a  hernial  swelling  or  tumour.  The  tumour 
is  composed  of  a  sac,  its  contents,  and  the  tissues 
outside  the  sac.  The  sac  is  composed  of  a  pro- 
longation of  the  peritoneum  in  most  cases ;  and 
its  orifice,  neck,  or  abdominal  aperture  consti- 
tutes, with  the  tissues  around  it,  a  frequent 
cause  of  impediment  to  replacement  or  '  reduc- 
tion '  of  the  hernia.  The  hernia  may  be  a  part 
of  any  abdominal  viscus,  but  those  most  mobile 
are  usually  displaced.  Thus,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  either  the  omentum  or  small  intestines, 
together  or  singly,  form  the  hernia.  The  tissues 
outside  the  sac  are  those  which  exist  in  the 
region  where  the  tumour  is  formed,  and  they  are 
frequently  described  as  the  coverings  of  the  sac. 
Every  hernial  tumour  possesses  a  neck,  body, 
and  fundus. 

The  first  or  earliest  objective  symptom  of  a 
hernial  protrusion  is  an  unusual  fulness,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  groin  in  a  case  of  inguinal  her- 
nia. This  swelling  is  transient,  appearing  and 
disappearing  in  relation  to  the  actions  or  posture 
of  the  individual.  When  pressed  with  the  finger 
the  swelling  disappears ;  but  it  is  readily  repro:;, 
duced  if  the  patient  contracts  the  abdaminal% 
muscles,  and  then  with  the  finger  an  impulse 
is  felt,  produced  by  the  protruding  viscus.  By 
slow  degrees  the  bulk  of  the  swelling  increases, 
until,  if  no  support  or  '  truss '  be  used,  veiy 
large  tumours  are  formed. 

Classification.— The  most  prsfitical  classifi- 
cation of  hernial  protrusions  is  based  upon  tbe 
usual  triple  division  of  the  abdomen  into  regions, 
namely,  the  epigastrium,  mesogastrium,  and  bjr 
pogastrium. 

1.  Protrusions  in  the  epigastric  region  are  very 
rare.  They  are  {a)  Diaphragmatio;  and(A)^^'M- 
trie.    The  first  is  due  either  to  lel&zation  of  the 


tissue  of  Ite  d-aphmvgm  muscle,  or  to  its  lacera- 
tion. In  some  cases  congenital  deficiency  of  the 
muscle  is  the  primary  cause ;  in  others  the 
natural  openings  in  the  muscle  become  dilated. 
Signs  of  this  hernia  are  very  obscure  ;_  but  when 
the  protrusion  depends  upon  laceration  of  the 
muscle,  the  occurrence  of  a  recent  injury  may 
excite  suspicion,  ■when  associated  with  abnormal 
sounds  in  the  thorax.  .     r    '    j 

Epigastric  hernia  escapes  at  the  region  formed 
by  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  on  either  side 
of  the  linea  alba.  It  is  very  rare,  and  iia  the 
abdominal  orifice  of  the  sao  is  usually  large, 
the  hernia  is  ea«"ly  reduced. 

2.  The  hernins  in  the  mesogastrium  are  (b) 
Ventral;  (6)  Urrbilical;  and  (p)  Lumbar.  The 
term  ventral  is  (nven  to  any  hernial  protrusion 
escaping  through  abnormal  openings  in  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  to  which  no  special  name  is 
given.  They  arn  seen  in  the  region  of  the  linea 
alba,  above  the  umbilicus,  but  most  frequently 
below ;  in  the  Uie  of  the  linea  semilunaris ;  and 
even  opposite  th(  muscular  walls.  Commonly  of 
traumatic  origin,  their  nature  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  ready  manner  in  which  the  protruded  viscus 
can  be  pressed  Back  into  the  abdomen.  They 
sometimes  enstd  upon  the  weakening  of  the 
walls  after  dis'/nsion,  or  upon  the  loss  of  tissue 
following  abscess. 

Vmbilical  hernia  is  met  with  at  all  ages  and 
in  both  sexca.  It  forms  a  tumour  at  the  site 
of  the  umbilibusin  the  first  instance,  and  gra- 
auslly  descends  ovei:  the  linea  alba  as  its  bulk 
increa-a-J.  Very  soon  after  birth  this  variety  of 
hernia  ar>peaTS.  The  protrusion  takes  place  at 
the  umiilical  ring,  and 'pushing  before  it  the 
peritouuiim,  an  acquired  herhial  sac  is  formed. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  development  of  the  sao 
in  infancy,  and  to  assist  the  closure  of  the  ring 
in  the  linea  alba,  a  slightly  convex  disc  of  cork, 
enclosed  in  washleather,  should  be  strapped 
over  the  umbilical  aperture.  The  prognosis  of 
infiihtile  umbilical  hernia  is  favourable,  for  the 
aperture  closes  with  age,  and  the  tissues  continue 
firm. 

In  adult  life  this  kind  of  hernia  is  frequent 
in  fat  individuals.  The  tumour  often  acquires 
enormous  proportions.  Its  contents  consist  of 
small  intestine  and  omenttim;  with  not  uncom- 
monly a  portion  of  the  transverse  colon.  Accu- 
mulations of  faecal  matter  therein  often  give  rise 
to  obstruction,  and  the  symptoms  arising  in  con- 
sequence of  this  state  more  or  less  resemble 
those  of  strangulated  small  intestine.  A  correct 
diagnostication  of  their  cause  may  usually,  how- 
ever, be  arrived  at  from  the  history  of  the  attack, 
the  comparative  mildness  of  the  malady,  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  symptijms  by  exciting  the  action 
of  the  bowels.  The  contents  of  this  form  of 
hernia,  when  of  long  standing,  often  become 
adherent  or  bound  by  bands  to  the  sac,  in  which 
state  they  remain  permanently  irreducible. 

When  the  protruded  viscus  can  be  entirely 
reduced  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  a  suitable, 
well-fitting  truss  should  be  worn  constantly,  and, 
if  irreducible,  one  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  must  be  used.  . 

LmiJiar  hernia  takes  place  in  the  loins.  It 
is  a  very  rare  variety,  and  usually  occurs  as  the 
result  of  80  injury. 
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3.  The  hemise  in  thehypogastrium  are  themost 
numerous  and  the  most  common.  They  include 
(a)  Inguino-scrotal  or  Inguiiw-labiali  above  Pou- 
pa,rt'3  ligament;  (i)  Femoral,  helow  Pouparts 
ligament ;  (o)  protrusions  through  the  apertures 
of  the  pelvis  m  front,  beneath  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubes— Ofttora^or;  (d)  beneath 
the  arch  of  the  pubes-^PBrineai ;  (/)  Pudeiidd ; 
If)  Vaginal ;  and  {g)  behind,  through  the  ischiatic 
notch — Ischiatic. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  seen  at  all  ages  and  in  both 
sexes.     The  following  ysirieties  are  described — 
the  oblique  or  external;  and  the  direct  oi  internal. 
In  the  first,  the  orifice  of  the  sac  is  outside  tho 
course  of  the  internal  epigastric  artery  ;  in  the 
second  it  is  internal  to  the  same  vessel.    When 
the  protrusion  forming  an  inguinal  hernia  does 
not  descend  below  the  inguinal  canal  it  is  termed 
a  bttbonocele ;  but  when  it  occupies  the  scrotum  or 
labium  it  forms  an  inguino-scrotal  or  inguino- 
labial  tumour.    The  essential  diiference  between 
the  inguinal  hernia  of  youth  and  of  middle  age  is 
due  to  the  constitution  of  the  sac  which  encloses 
the  protrusion.    From  infancy  to  early  adult  life 
protruding  viscera  escape  from  the  abdomen  into 
a  serous  sheath,  continuous  with  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  the  vaginal  process  of  that  mem- 
brane, which  extends  into  the  scrotum  or  labium. 
In  middle  life  and  afterwards  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum is  thrust  through  the  apertures  or  weak 
points  in  the  abdominal  walls  by  the  protruding 
viscus.  In  this  way  two  distinct  kinds  of  hernial 
sac  are  formed ;  the  first  being  due  to  a  congenital 
defect ;    the    second,  to  a   mechanical  and  ac- 
quired cause.     In  practice,  it  is  very  important 
to  bear  these  distinctions  in  mind.     In  the  first 
kind  a  truss  is  applied  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  viscus  into  the  sheath,  in  the  hope  that  by 
this  means  its  walls  may  unite  and  its  orifice 
contract — in  fact,  to  assist   nature   in   accom- 
plishing that  condition  the  failure  of  which  per- 
mits the  protrusion  to  take  place.    But,  in  the 
second,  a  truss  is  used  to  prevent  the  protruding 
viscus  pushing  the  peritoneum  before  it  and  so 
forming  for  itself  a  sac     Thus,  if  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sac  be  arrested,  there  can  be  no 
hernial  tumour. 

Inguinal  hernise  occupy  the  inguinal  canal,. 
and  are,  therefore,  in  relation  with  the  spermatic 
cord  of-  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  of 
the  female.  They  escape  froni  the  canal  through 
the  external  abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum 
or  labium.  The  neck  of  the  tumour  is  always 
therefore  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  external  pillar  of  tlie  external 
abdominalring.  This  anatomical  fact  constitutes 
themain  distinction  betweeninguihal  and  femoral 
hernia. 

Femoral  hernia  forms  a  tumour  at  the  inner 
and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  immediately  her 
low  the  pubic  attachments  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. Those  structures  are  in  immediate  re- 
lation with  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  protrusion 
escapes  at  the  femoral  aperture,  the  site  of  the 
entrance  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thigh  to 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  neck  of  the  sao  is 
therefore  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  although,  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  tumour,  its  body  may  overlie  it,  and 
even  extend  upwards  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
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and  outwards  to-wards  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
The  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  is  always  an  acquired 
formation.  Hence  the  importance  of  wearing  a 
truss  after  observing  the  slightest  indication  of 
a  femoral  protrusion.  For  if  the  yielding,  re- 
laxed, parietal  peritoneum  he  supported  at  the 
crural  aperture  by  a  well-adjusted  pad,  a  visceral 
hernia  must  be  avoided,  as  there  will  be  no  sac 
into  which  it  can  escape.  In  other  words,  arrest 
the  development  of  the  sac  and  there  can  be  no 
hernia. 

To  discriminate  between  a  femoral  and  an  in- 
guinal hernia,  place  the  index  finger  upon  the 
spinous  process  of  the  pubes ;  if  the  neck  of  the 
tumour  is  to  its  outer  side,  and  the  whole  length 
of  Poupart's  ligament  can  be  traced  above  it,  a 
femoral  hernia  exists.  Should  precisely  the  con- 
verse conditions  be  ascertained,  the  tumour  will 
depend  upon  an  inguinal  protrusion.  Another 
method  for  diagnosis  is  the  direct  and  careful 
examination  of  the  site  of  the  femoral  aperture. 
If  it  is  clearly  and  distinctly  tangible  and  well- 
defined,  it  cannot  be  occupied  by  a  hernial  pro- 
trusion. 

This  heimia  is  most  common  in  the  adult 
female.  It  has  been  developed  before  ten  years  of 
age,  is  rare  between  that  age  and  twenty,  but  very 
frequent  in  persons  between  twenty  and  forty 
years  old.  Prolific  women  are  more  frequently  the 
subjects  of  this  hernia  than  the  single  and  sterile. 

Obtvrator  hernia  escapes  from  the  pelvis 
through  the  thyroid  foramen,  and  traverses  the 
canal  normsilly  occupied  by  the  obturator  nervo 
and  vessels.  It  is  rarely  met  with.  A  fulness, 
rather  than  a  tumour,  is  piroduced  by  the  pro- 
trusion at  the  inner  or  pubic  region  oif  the  thigh, 
beneiith  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  numbness  and  pain,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  distribution  of  the  filaments  of  the 
obturator  nerve.  The  lives  of  patients'have  been 
lost  in  consequence  of  overlooking  these  hernise ; 
the  cause  of  death  being  only  ascertained  post 
mortem. 

Perineal,  pudendal,  vaginal,  and  iscMatio  her- 
nias are  very  rarely  seen.  The  name  assigned  to 
each  indicates  the  locality  in  which  the  tumour 
is  formed,  and  for  a  special  description  of  them, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  monographs  on 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

Effects  and  Teeatment. — We  must  next,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  describe  generally  the  various- 
morbid  conditions  which  the  hernia  itself  may 
undergo,  and  the  means  by  which  fatal  conse- 
quences from  such  conditions  may  be  averted. 

All  hernial  protrusions  are  reducible  or  irre- 
ducible ;  that  is,  they  can  be  restored  to  t^lieir 
normal  situation,  or  they  may  be  permanently 
confined  to  the  region  in  which  they  are  pro- 
truded. 

The  treatment  of  all  reducible  hemiae  consists 
in  the  employment  Of  means  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  protrusion.'  To  effect  this  object 
various  kinds  of  bandages  or  trusses  have  been 
devised.  Each  kind  of  hernia  requires  its  special 
form  of  truss,  and  every  individual  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  obtain  a  truss  well  fitted  to  his 
or  her  configuration.  The  essentials  of  a  good 
truss  consist  in  the  spring  having  sufficient 
power  to  support  the  hernia  and  prevent  its 
escape,  while  it  should  not  be  bo  strong  as  to 


injure  the  structures  about  the  abdominal  rings. 
The  pad  should  be  firm,  of  a  shape  suitable  to 
the  case,  and  of  a  size  not  inconvenient  to  the 
wearer. 

The  irreducibility  of  a  hernia  depends  on  its 
bulk,  adhesions,  and  special  anatomical  con- 
ditions. Under  such  circumstances  special  ban- 
dages must  be  employed. 

But  other  much  more  imporfent  morbid  states 
of  the  protruded  viscus  than  tKe  above,  cause 
impediments  to  the  reduction  of  a  hernia,  namely 
— 1,  constriction  by  the  tissues  around  the  orifice 
of  the  sac;  2.  accumulation  of  faecal  matter  in 
the  protruded  viscus;  3,  inflammation  of  the 
hernia ;  and  i,  strangfulation  when  a  part  of  the 
alimentary  panal  forms  the  hernia. 

1.  Those  hernise — for  example,  the  inguinal 
— which  pass  through  openings,  in  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  are  liable  to  constriction 
from  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue.  In- 
guinal hernise  of  long  standing,  and  more  tbiu 
ordinary  bulk,  are  very  prone  to  become  irredu- 
cible in  consequence  of  muscular  contraction. 
Such  cases  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
effects  of  anaesthetics,  and  their  influence  on 
muscular  irritability.  If  the  patient  be  placed 
under  the  full  influence  of  chloroform,  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  become  relaxed,  and  the  hernia 
quickly  reduced. 

2.  Those  hernial  protrusions  formed  of  large 
intestine,  such  as  occur  at  the  umbilicus,  fre- 
quently become  irreducible  &am  accumulations 
of  stercoraceous  substances.  In  these  cases  ene- 
mata,  and  even  purgative  medicines,  frequently 
relieve  the  symptoms. 

3.  Inflammation  excited  in  an  omental  pro- 
trusion may  cause  temporary  and  even  perma- 
nent irreducibility.  Local  and  constitutional 
S3rmptoms  of  a  rather  severe  type  sometimes 
attend  such  cases.  The  usual  methods  adopted 
to  induce  resolution  must  be  employed. , 

i.  A  morbid  state  of  the  protruded  bowel 
termed  strangulation  hsts  next  to  be  described, 
A  patient  the  subject  of  this  state  remains  in 
the  greatest  danger  to  life  so  long  as  the  exci- 
ting cause,  the  constriction  of  the  bowel,  exists. 
Hour  by  hour  that  danger  increases,  and  althoagb 
rare  instances  of  recovery  might  be  quoted  after 
the  continuance  of  strangulation  for  many  hours, 
the  majority  of  patients  die  because  the  intestine 
was  not  liberated  early  enough,  A  hernia  is  de- 
scribed as  strangulated  when  subject  to  a  con- 
striction which  at  first  impedes,  and  sooner  or 
later  arrests  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  its 
capillary  vessels.  The  passage  of  stercoraceous 
material  is  necessarily  stopped.  The  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  are  strikingly  charac- 
teristic. Very  frequently  the  first  symptom  is 
vomiting,  unaccompanied  by  any  alvine  evacua- 
tion. The  vomiting  continues,  and  is  excited 
by  ingesta.  This  state  is  probably  due  to  mere 
obstructiion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  it 
ought  always  to  excite  the  anxious  solicitude  of 
the  medical  attendant,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
patient  has  any  outward  signs  of  a  hernial  tumour. 
He  must  examine  those  regions  at  which  pro 
trusions  commonly  occur,  and.  never  rest  content 
with  the  statements  of  the  sufferer.  At  first 
the  pulse  is  not  affected  in  a  very  marked  way, 
but  as  vomiting  continues  the  heart  beats  more 
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rapidly,  -whilst  the  pulse  becomes  weaker  and 
contracted.  The  surface,  especially  that  of  the 
extremities,  becomes  cold ;  the  countenance  aged 
and  anxious;  the  visage,  li^s,  and  hands  shrivelled 
and  bluish ;  the  prostration  extreme.  The  tu- 
mour is  painful  -when  touched,  and  it  may  have 
increased  in  size  and  become  tense.  AH  these 
facts  indicate  progressive  morbid  changes  in  the 
tissues  of  the  strangulated  bo-wel,  as  well  as  in 
that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  above  the 
hernia.  Besides  the  mere  act  of  vomiting  all 
ingesta,  the  characters  of  the  fluid  vomited^  must 
be  carefully  noted.  Usually,  at  first,  it  is  the 
food  last  s-wallowed,  more  or  less  digested  and 
mingled  with  bile ;  in  the  second  stage  it  becomes 
yellowish  and  greenish ;  and  at  last  it  is  sterco- 
raoeons,  that  is,  offensive  to  smell,  of  a  brownish 
colour  and  frothy,  and  often  in  great  quantity. 
Now  the  only  treatment  of  these  urgent  symp- 
toms consists  in  the  liberation  of  the  bowel  by 
surgical  means.  In  the  mean  time  palliatives 
may  be  employed,  opium  administered  by  the 
mouth,  enemata  injected,  local  applications  of 
ice  used,  and  gentle  taxis  applied. 

John  Bibkett. 

HEEWIA  CEBEBBI.  See  Bbain,  Malfor- 
mations of;  and  Skdix,  Diseases  of. 

HEEPES  (epiru,  I  creep).  Synon.  :  Fr. 
Serpk ;  Ger.  Fleckte. 

•'Depinition. — A  term  applied  to  an  eruption  of 
vesicles  on  an  inflamed  patch  of  integument. 

JEtiouioy. — A  predieposmg  cause  of  herpes  is 
the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis.  It  is  often 
excited  by  chill  or  by  irritation  of  a  mucous 
membrane — of  the  air-passages  in  the  case  of 
herpes  labialis,  and  of  the  urinary  passages  in 
herpes  prseputialis. 

Vabieties  and  Symptoms. — The  commonest 
forms  pf  this  disease  are  herpes  zoster,  herpes  la- 
bialis, and  herpes  praputialis ;  to  which  may  be 
added  herpesjacialis,  herpes  mllaris,  herpes  erura- 
lis,  and  so  forth.  In  herpes  labialis  and  prseputi- 
alis, the  inflamed  patch  is  generally  single ;  but  in 
the  other  forms  the  patches  may  range  from  five 
to  ten  in  number,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  small 
blotch,  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  one  of 
three  or  four  inches.  The  patches  follow  the 
course  of  distribution  of  the  nerves ;  and  on  the 
trunk  of  the  body  form  a  kind  of  festoon,  extend- 
ing firam  the  spine  behind  to  the  middle  line 
in  front.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  herpes 
zoster,  likewise  called  zona  and  shingles,  where 
the  blotches,  following  the  course  of  one  or  more 
intercostal  nerves,  form  a  half  belt  or  circle 
around  the  waist.  The  eruption  of  herpes  is  uni- 
lateral. It  has  a  regular  course  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  days. 

The  vesicles  of  herpes  are  developed  in  groups, 
ranging  in  number  from  two  or  three  to  twenty 
or  thirty,  and  in  size  from  that  of  the  head  of  a 
pin  to  that  of  a  small  pea.  The  fluid  contained 
■within  them  is  at  first  transparent ;  it  then  be- 
comes opalescent,  opaque,  purulent,  and  some- 
times purplish  from  admixture  with  blood  ;  and 
finally  the  eruption  terminates  in  a  scab  more  or 
less  dark-coloured,  and  more  or  less  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  skin,  which  often  leaves  at  its  fall 
«  permanent  cicatrix. 

Herpes  is  accompanied- with  a  burning,  tjng- 
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ling,  and  pricking  sensation,  and  occasionally 
with  severe  neuralgic  pains.  The  neuralgia  may 
cither  precede  or  follow  the  eruption  ;  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  intense  and  of  long  duration.  See 
Dr.  Sangster ;  ia»c8i,  vol.  i.  1882. 

Tkkatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  herpes  is  both 
constitutional  and  local.  In  slight  oases,  as  the 
eruption  runs  a  regular  course,  and  tends  to 
spontaneous  cure,  no  eomtitntional  treatment  is 
necessary.  If  thought  desirable,  treatment  should 
be  restricted  to  regulating  the  digestive  and  assi- 
milative functions ;  strengtheniag  nerve-power ; 
and,  where  severe  pain  or  neuralgia  is  present, 
administering  quinine  or  sedatives.  Locally, 
dredging  with  flour  or  some  absorbent  powder 
affords  relief ;  and  especially  the  application  of 
a  lotion  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  lime-water.  Over 
these  should  be  placed  a  sheet  of  cotton- wool' ; 
and  the  latter  must  be  kept  in  place  by  means 
of  a  light  bandage.  In  very  painful  cases,  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  re- 
quired, or  the  application  of  anodyne  liniments. 
Sbasmcs  WilsoKv. 

HETBBOLOGOXrS  (eVepos,  other,  and 
\6yos,  nature).  —  A  word  used  to  characterise 
any  morbid  product,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  which 
is  different  in  composition  or  structure  from  the 
normal  fluids  or  solids  of  the  body. 

HETEKOMOBPHOtrS  (eVf/ios,  other,  and 
pap^^t,  form). — Applied  to  new  formations  which 
are  different  in  form  and  structure  from  the 
normal  tissues.  ' 

HETEB.OTOPOT73  (fVepor,  other,  and 
Tciiros,  a  place). — Misplaced.  A  term  applied  to 
the  appearance  either  of  a  normal  tissue  in  an 
unnatural  situation— -for  example,  of  hairs  ou 
mucous  surfaces ;  or  of  morbid  growths  in  un- 
usual places— for  instance,  of  epithelioma  in  ner- 
vous tissue. 

HICOtrP  or  HIOCOITGH.— Synon-.  :  Sin- 
gultus ;  Fr,  Hoqtiet ;  Ger.  der  Schlucken. 

Desoeiption. — Hiccup,  according  to  physiolo- 
gists, is  a    sudden    spasmodic   descent   of  the 
diaphragni  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  closure 
of   the  glottis,   the  characteristic  noise  being 
causediby  the  incoming  column  of  air  striking 
against  the  partially  closed  glottis.      The  as- 
sumption of  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  in 
hiccup   seems   scarcely  warrantable.     Normally 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in  each  respiratory 
act  is  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  po8-  - 
terior  crioo-arytsenoid  muscles,  which  causes  an 
outward  rotation  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages,  and 
a  dilatation  of  the  glottic  aperture.     The  dia- 
phragmatic  and   the  laryngeal  acts  keep  time 
together,  and  in  health  the  rhythm  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  to  the  minute  is  maintained.    If,  how- 
ever, the  diaphragm  give  a  sudden  descending 
jerk  irrespective  of  iiny  respiratory  need,  as  is 
the  case  in  hiccup,  and  this  jerk  occur  at  a  time 
when  the  dilators  of  the  glottis  are  not  acting, 
a  noise  will  be  produced  by  the  rush  of  air 
through  the  insufficiently  widened  glottic  aper- 
ture.   It  seems  certainly  possible  to  account  for 
the   noise  of  hiccup  by  the   mere  fact  of  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  occurring  when  the 
glottis  is  not  properly  open.    The  noise  is  not 
a  constant  phenomenon,  and  during  an  attack  of 
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hiccup  it  never  occuia  during  ordinary  inspira- 
tion, or  -without  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  although  the  latter  phenomenon  may 
occur  without  the  former. 

JEtiologt.— Hiccup  may  be  produced  by  any 
irritation  of  the  phrenic  nerve — its  origin,,  its 
course,  or  the  ultimate  twigs  which  are  distributed 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  Undue 
distension  of  the  stomach  by  being  overiilled  with 
food  or  drinli,  or  by  an  accumulation  of  wind  due 
to  faulty  digestion,,  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
hiccup;  Its  occurrence  from  this  cause  is  far 
more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  Con- 
vulsions and  muscular  spasms  generally  are 
more  easily  caused  in  the  young,  and  hiccup  in 
this  respect  follows  the  ordinary  rule.  Hiccup 
is  produced  by  direct,  or  by  reflex  irritation. 
Witli  many  persons  the  introduction  of  hot 
spiced  or  peppery,  foods  into  the  stomaclx  imme- 
diately produces  hiccup,  and  the  writer  knows 
one  or  two  persons  in  whom  hiccup  is  produced 
by  the  passage  of  hot  fluids  through  the  pharynx. 
It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  peritonitis  when  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  diaphragm  becomes 
affected.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach;  occasionally,  perhaps,  from  over- 
distension of  the  organ,  but  more  often  from  an 
extension  of  the  cancerous  disease  to  the  peri- 
toneal surface  of  the  stomach.  It  is  occasionally 
a  troublesome  symptom  during  convalescence  in 
cholera,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  eructations 
of  wind,  and  sometimes  by  vomiting.  If  hiccup 
occur  with  any  persistency  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever,  it  is  often  an  indication  of  per- 
foration and  tie  onset  of  general  peritonitis. 
Although  most  frequently  a  symptom  of  gastric 
or  abdominal  disturbance,  hiccup  occasionally 
occurs  as  a  true  neurosis.  It  may  accompany 
hydrocephalus  or  meningitis,  and  is  then  due 
probably  to  an  implication  of  the  cerebral  origin 
of  the  phrenic  nerve.  Cases  of  obstinate  hic- 
cupping in  hysterical  subjects  have  been  recorded, 
and  cases  of  paroxysmal  hiccup  have  been  ob- 
served by  Liveing,  Prichard,  and  others,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  instances  of  modifled 
epilepsy. 

TREATMENT. — The  treatment  of  hiccup  will 
depend  upon  the  cause.  An  emetic  to  empty  the 
stomach,  or  a  stimulant  to  increase  its  natural 
peristaltic  action,  will  often  give  relief.  If  we 
can  succeed  in  producing  a  forcible  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  we  may  often  succeed  in  curing  it, 
as  it  were,  of  the  trick  of  spasmodic  action. 
Attempts  to  count  a  hundred  without  drawing 
breath,  or  to  hold  the  breath  for  a  minute,  are 
familiar  remedies  for  hiccup,  and,  by  producing 
a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and  necessitating  a  vio,- 
lent  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  they  are  often 
saccessful.  Warm  applications  or  counter- 
irritation  applied  to  the  diaphragmatic  region  or 
over  the  cervical  spine,  may  occasionally  give 
relief.  Pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  by  means  of  the  finger  applied  over  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle,  is  said  also  to  have  given 
relief  ocCMsionally  in  obstinate  cases.  Amongst 
the  drugs  which  have  been  recommended  for  the- 
relief  of  hiccup  are  chloroform  (administered  in- 
ternally), either  alone  or  combined  with  opium, 
camphor  in  the  form  of  a  spirit  solution,  in  doses 
of  twenty  drops  and  upwards,  valerianate  of  zinc, 
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belladonna,  bromide  of  potassium,  musk,  ant. 
acids,  and  in  very  severe  cases  morphia  adminis- 
tered hypodermically.  G.  V.  Poohk. 

HIPPTTEIA  (Tiriros,  a  horse,  and  olpov, 
urine). — The  condition  of  the  urine  in  which  it 
contains  hippnric  acid  in ,  excess.  See  Uhine, 
Morbid  Conditions  of. 

HISTBIONIC  SPASM  {hktrio,  an  actor). 
A  synonym  for  facial  spasm,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  contortions  of  the  face  to  which  this 
affection  gives  rise.    See  Facial  Sfasu. 

HIVES. — A  popular  term  for  chicken-pox. 
See  Chicken-pox. 

HOAKSENESS  (Sax.,  has,  having  a  rough 
voice). — Eoughness  of  the  voice,  due  to  disease 
or  disorder  conhected  with  the  larynx.  See 
Voice,  Disorders  of. 

HOBHAIL  LIVEB.— A  name  given  to  a 
cirrhotic  liver,  when  it  presents  small  promi- 
nences on  its  surface,  resembling  hobnails.  See 
Liver,  Cirrhosis  of. 

HODGKIIir'S  DISEASE.— A  synonym  for 
Lymphoma.     See  Ltmphoma.  ' 

HOMBTJEG,  in  Germany.  Common  salt 
waters.    See  Minerai,  Waters. 

HOMICIDAL  ISrSAliriTT.  See  Cbimihal 
Irresponsibiliti  ;  and  Insanity,  Impulsive. 

HOMOLDGOXTS  (4/tSi,  like,  and  \6yosi  na- 
ture).— In  pathology  this  term  is  applied  to  new 
growths  presenting  the  same  structure  as  nor- 
mal tissues,  such  as  fatty  or  fibrous  tumours. 

HOOPIITG-COTTGH.  &e  Whoopino 
Cough. 

HOBDEOLUM  {hordeum,  a  barley-corn). 
A  synonym  for  stye.     See  Stte. 

HOBW-POX. — A  popular  term  for  a  Tariety 
of  chicken-pox.     See  Chiokek-pox. 

HOBIfS: — Stnon.  :  Corrma.  Definition.— 
Horns  are  epidermic  and  epithelial  formations, 
consequent  on  hypertrophy  of  the  horny  product 
of  the  integument.  i 

Description. — Horns  generally  occur  singly. 
Sometimes  they  attain  a  size  of  several  inches  in 
length  and  in  circumference.  They  have  bpen 
met  with  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  more  partieOc 
larly  on  the  scalp,  the  face,  the  glans  penis,  and 
the  glans  clitoridis. 

Pathology. — ^When  the  inspissated  product  of 
the  follicles  of  the  skin,  consisting  of  laminated 
epithelium  and  sebaceous  matter,  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  dries,  becomes  hard  and  transparsnt, 
and  is  in  fact  converted  into  a  mass  having  most 
of  the  properties  of  horn.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  horns  of  the  integuinent— an 
accumulation  of  the  contents  of  a  follicle;  the 
protrusion  of  that  substance  through  the  dila- 
ted aperture  of  the  follicle,  sometimes  through  a 
large  opening  resulting  from  atrophy  or  ulcera- 
tion ;  its  dessication  by  the  atmosphere ;  and  its 
growth  by  continued  additiops.to  its  base.  Being 
essentially  the  protrusion  of  a  soft  substance 
through  a  eonstricted.aiperture,  the  surface  of  ths 
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horn  -will  be  modelled  in  figure  by  the  shape  ^of 
that  apertnie ;  in  oonsequenee  of  desiccation,  its 
shaft  -will  be  smaller  than  its  base  ;  and  it  will  be 
liable  to  be  bent  or  twisted  in  the  operation  of 
protrusion.  Hence  these  horns  are  generally  curved 

or  twisted,  and  hare  been  compared  to  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  or  the  horn  of  the  goat.  A  section  of  the 
horn  affords  similar  evidence  of  its  manner  of 
formation  and  growth,  it  being  always  laminated 

n  structure. 

Another  kind  of  horn  is  sometimes  met  with 
en  the  glans  penis  and  ditoridis,  and  is  the  pro- 
duct of  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae.  This  form  of 
growth  is  fibrous  in  structure,  like  a  -wart,  which 
in  fact  it  closely  resembles ;  whilst  in  the  same 
situation  concreted  masses  are  occasionally  formed, 
constituted  by  a  combination  of  both  processes, 
namely,  papillary  hypertrophy  and  accumulation 
of  follicular  substance.  There  is,  however,  an 
important  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
horn,  the  sebaceous  and  the  epidermic,  namely, 
that  the  former  is  the  mere  result  of  increased 
activity  of  function,  whilst  the  latter  is  the  con- 
sequence of  hypersemia  or  inflammation. 

Tbeatment.— Horny  matter  being  suaeeptiblo 
of  disintegration  by  moisture,  the  sebaceous  horn 
may  be  so  thoroughly  softened  by  envelopment 
in  a  waterproof  covering,  or  by  a  poultice,  as 
to  be  easily  broken  away  at  its  base.  The  folli- 
cular bed  from  which  it  has  been  removed  may 
therfbe  cleared  by  a  small  scoop,  when  the  sac  will 
contract  and  close.  Sometimes  it  may  bo  thought 
desirable  to  sponge  the  surface  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  but  opera- 
tion by  the  knife  seems  quite  uncalled  for.  In 
the  instances  of  epidermic  and  epithelial  horn, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
caustics,  especially  potassa .  fusa ;  and  when  the 
case  evinces  great  obstinacy,  or  where  an  epi- 
theliomatous  degeneration  is  suspected,  the  use 
:f  the  knife  becomes  essential, 

Ebasmcs  Wilson. 
HOKBIPILATIOW  {horreo,  I  bristle  up, 
and  pilus,  a  hair). — A  sensation  of  chilliness  and 
creeping,  the  hairs  appearing  to  stand  on  end. 

_  HOSPITALS.— The  subjects  having  rela- 
tion to  hospitals  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
following  heads  :— I.  HoapiTAHSM ;  II.  Hos- 
pitals, Administration  of;  III.  Hospitals,  Con- 
struction of;  IV.  Nuksing;  and  V.  NnnsES, 
Training  of.  The  reader  is  referred  to  these 
several  articles. 

HOSPITALISM.— The  term  '  Hospitolism ' 
was  introduced  into  medical  literature  by  Sir  J. 
Simpson  (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  March, 
1869),but,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  see,  noexact  de- 
finition of  it  was  given  by  its  author.  It,  however, 
was  evidently  intended  to  signify  'the  hygienic 
evils  which  the  system  of  huge  and  colossal  hos- 
pital edifices  has  hitherto  been  made  to  involve ' 
—to  use  Sir  J.  Simpson's  own  words.  These  evils 
appeared  to  him  so  evident,  and  so  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  size  of  the  hospital,  that  he  taught 
(and  in^fact  the  sole  object  of  his  papers  was 
to  teach)  that  our  system  ought  to  be  revolution- 
ised—'  hospitals  changed  from  being  crowded 
pa  aces,  with  a  layer  of  sick  on  each  flat,  into 
villages  or  cottages,  with  one,  or  at  most  two 
patients  in  each  room— the  village  constructed  of 
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iron  instead  of  brick  or  stone,  and  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  every  few  years.' 

Mr.  Erichseu  has,  to  some  extent,  accepted  the 
teaching  of  Sir  J,  Simpson,  though  he  allows 
that  some  of  it  is  very  questionable.  His  tract 
on  the  subject  of  Hospitalism  has  the  advantage 
of  being  written  in  a  more  sober  style  than  Sir 
J.  Simpson's,  and  also  of  putting  the  question  in 
a  clearer  light. 

By  the  term,  he  says, '  is  meant  a  general 
morbid  condition  of  the  building,  or  of  its  atmo- 
sphere, productive  of  disease.  .  .  .  Doubtless,' 
says  Mr.  Erichsen,  '  all  the  septic  diseases  that 
are  met  with  in  hospitals  may  be  encountered  In 
the  practice  of  surgeons  out  of  these  institutions, 
but  they  are  unquestionably  infinitely  more  com- 
mon in  hospital  than  in  private  practice,  and  their 
causes  are  certainly  different.' '  The  writer 
believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  u  hospital  be 
properly  managed  there  is  no  general  morbid 
condition  of  the  building — that  there  is  no  reason 
for  thintinff  that  septic  diseases  are  more  com- 
mon relatively  in  hospitals  than  out  of  them, 
and  that  their  causes  are  identical  wherever  they 
occur. 

And  if  the  term  Hospitalism  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  in  which  Sir  J.  Simpson  evidently  in- 
tended, that  is,  as  meaningto  convey  the  idea  that 
there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  the  generation 
of  septic  disease  in  large  hospitals,  that  that 
tendency  becomes  greater  as  the  size  of  the 
hospital  is  increased,  and  that  it  increases  as  the 
hospital  grows  older,  the  writer  has  no, hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Hospitalism.  No  doubt  the  aggregation  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals  is  a  cause  of  dan- 
ger, and  much  care  and  vigilance  is  required  to 
keep  hospitals  healthy.  But  the  dangers  are-in 
no  sense  peculiar  to  hospitals.  The  surgical 
affections  which  spring  up  in  hospitals — ery- 
sipelas, phagedsena,  pysemia,  and  allied  affections 
— all  of  them  prevail  in  private  practice,  and,  as 
far  as  has  been  shown,  prevail  equally.^  Further, 
although  the  perfect  publicity  of  our  hospital  prac- 
tice enables  us  to  obtain  tolerably  accurate  data 
for  a  comparison  of  the  experience  of  the  smaller 
and  larger  hospitals  of  this  and  other  towns,  no 
one  has  ever  seen  the  least  reason  for  believing 
that  the  smaller  are  in  any  respect  healthier  than 
the  larger,  while  several  of  the  hospitals  that 
have  been  longest  built  are  renowned  for  their 
healthy  condition,  and  in  many  large  hospitals, 
parts  of  which  are  ancient  and  other  parts  modern, 
the  former,  if  equally  or  better  constructed^  are 
(under  similar  conditions  of  cases  and  manage- 
ment) as  healthy  or  more  healthy  than  the  parts 
more  recently  built. 

The  subject  is  not  one  which  can  be  passed 

over  as  dealing  with  an  insignificant  question,  or 

(me  of  verbal  interest  only.   The  doctrines  which 

Sir  James  Simpson  taught  led  him  to  deprecate 

*  On  Hospitalism,  p.  37. 

'  It  Is  not,  ot  course,  meant  that  pyiomia,  for.  instance 
is  seen  as  often  in  private  as  in  liospital  practice,  because 
Its  causes  are  less  often  met  with  in  the  former  than  the 
latter ;  but,  it  due  allowance  be  made  forthis  obvions  con 
sideration,  there  is  much  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
?^IZ  '°  Y"'""  Si'/%  P»gef8  ample  eiperienoe  has 
led  h.m,  that  pywrnia  is  just  as  frequent  in  private  as  in 
hospital  practice  (,CUn.Sac.  K-mj  vol.Tii.p  Ivi  )  E^ 
sipelas  seems  to  be  more  frequent  imd  more  fatol'attho 
present  time  m  London  private  proctice  than  in  hoapitsli 
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altogether  the  eonstrnotion  of  any  hospital  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  to  advocate  some  extravagant 
scheme  for  substituting  small  detached  tempo- 
rary sheds  for  our  present  permanent  hospitals. 
The  same  views  led  Mr.  Erichsen  to  say  that 
■when  a  hospital  had  become,  as  he  phrased  it, 
'pysemia-Btricken,'itoughtto  be  destroyed,'  while 
similar  ideas  have  led  others,  such  as  Dr.  Farr 
and  Miss  Nightingale,  to  question  whether  hos- 
pitals had  not  destroyed  more  lives  than  they 
had  saved.  Such  doctrines  should  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  since  they  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  public,  on  whose  co-operation 
the  efficiency  of  our  hospital  system  is  to  a  great 
extent  based.  And  certainly  a  theory  which  has 
received  the  support,  however  qualified,  of  so 
eminent  a  hospital  surgeon  as  Mr.  Erichsen, 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  no  importance. 

It  is  therefore  necessaiy  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  that  the  theory,  as  so  stated  (and  stated 
quite  correctly  after  Sir  J.  Simpson's  writings), 
is  utterly  disproved  by  the  experience  of  all 
well-managed  hospitals,  both  before  and  after 
the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method  of 
dressing  wounds.  It  must  be  noticed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  basis  of  the  theory  was  entirely 
what  is  called  '  statistics,'  that  is,  a  hasty  infer- 
ence from  figures,  showing  the  results  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  on  either  side.  Now  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  draw  conclusions  from 
such  figures,  which  are  quite  unsupported  by  any 
histories  of  the  cases  on  which  they  are  founded.^ 
The  success  of  a  surgical  operation  depends 
more  on  the  antecedents  of  tlie  operation  than 
on  its  consequents,  and  the  healthiness  of  hos- 
pitals depends  far  more  on  other  circumstances 
than  on  their  construction,  size,  or  age.  Nay 
more,  the  success  of  surgical  operations  does  not 
necessarily  vary  with  the  healthiness  of  the  hos- 
pital. In  the  healthiest  hospital  a  careless  sur- 
geon, house-surgeon,  or  nurse  may  make  havoc 
of  the  major  operations  while  all  is  going  on  well 
with  the  general  run  of  patients. 

Por  all  these  reasons,  any  oneof  which  would  be 
sufficient,  the  conclusions  of  Sir  J.  Simpson  are 
to  be  utterly  repudiated,  and  to  be  considered 
the  more  mischievous  because,  while  they  allege 
imagmary  causes  of  danger,  they  thereby  conceal 
those  which  are  real  and  certain,  and  necessarily 
induce  surgeons  and  managers  of  hospitals  to 
overlook  details,  attention  to  which  is  always 
followed  by  success  in  the  treatment  of  grave 
surgical  cases,  and  by  a  condition  of  hospital 
hardly  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  circumstances 
under  which  private  practice  is  carried  on. 

The  writer  must  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if 
he  thought  the  details  of  hospital-construction 
unimportant.  The  principles  of  construction 
which  are  now  accepted  for  the  building  of  a 
hospital  will  be  found  at  pp.  647-662 ;  but  it 
has  been  shown  to  demonstration  that,  provided 
wards  be  well,  but  not  excessively,  ventilated, 
and  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  provided  the 
beds  are  far  enough  apart,  the  precise  ground 
plan  of  the  hospital   matters   little— that  the 

'  On  Hosptlaltsm,  p.  98. 

•  The  writeB  lays  less  stress  on  the  total  absence  o(  any 
gnarantee  for  the  aconracy  of  Sir  J.  Simpson's  table  of 
cases  m  private  practice,  and  is  willing,  for  the  sake  ol 
argummt,  to  assume  that  the  fignres  are  correct. 


doctrines  so  much  insisted  on  oy  the  French 
writers  on  hospitals  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
'pavilion  plan,'  as  to  the  unhealtbiness  of 
upper  storeys  and  so  on,  and  which  have  been 
adopted  as  if  they  were  unquestionable  truthi 
by  many  writers  on  the  subject,  have  led  to 
much  waste  of  money  on  buildings  too  scattered 
for  hospital  service,  which  have  turned  out 
to  be  no  healthier  than  the  more  compact  and 
convenient  structures  which  they  superseded. 
But  we  ought  not,  in  reaction  from  these  exag- 
gerations, to  undervalue  the  importance  of  good 
ventilation,  good  aeration,  proper  isolation  of 
beds,  and,  above  all,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  in 
hospital  wards.  These  essentials  being  secured, 
the  writer  is  persuaded  that  a  hospital  may  be 
just  as  healthy  with  thirty  wards  as  with  three, 
with  twenty  patients  in  each  ward  as  with  two, 
and  with  five  storeys  as  with  one.  Far  more 
important,  and  far  too  little  thought  of,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  is  the  amount  of 
attention  given  to  the  personal  care  of  the  pa- 
tients. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
treatment  of  open  wounds.  Everyone  who  has 
been  much  in  hospitals  must  have  often  seen, 
and  especially  abroad,  surgeons,  dressers,  and 
nurses  hurry  from  one  patient  to  another,  hardly 
washing  or  wiping  their  instruments,  still  less 
their  hands,a,nd  using  the  same  dressingmaterials 
for  one  case  after  another.  Surgical  practice 
cannot  be  safely  carried  on  in  this  way,  how- 
ever healthy  in  itself  the  hospital  may  be.  The 
first  care  of  a  surgeon  in  charge  of  hospital- 
wards  ought  to  be  to  impress  upon  all  his  assist- 
ants, and  never  to  forget  in  his  own  person,  that 
the  success  of  surgical  practice  depends  more 
upon  minute  care  in  the  dressing  of  cases,  than 
on  all  other  matters  put  together.  Our  surgical 
wards  have  become  far  more  healthy  since  the 
introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery;'  and  that 
this  must  be  largely  due  to  the  increased  care  in 
the  minutiae  of  surgical  treatment  which  has 
followed  on  the  discussion  of  this  method  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  as  conspicuous  in 
some  of  those  who  reject  as  those  who  follow 
Mr.  Lister's  teaching. 

If  it  were  not  true  that  the  septic  diseases,  or 
erysipelatous  diseases,  which  interfere  so  much 
with  the  success  of  operations  in  our  hospitals, 
depend  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  on 
the  method  of  dressing  the  wound  and  not 
on  matters  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere,  hoT 
could  the  success  of  the  so-called '  open  method 
of  dressingwounds  be  explained?  In  this  method 
the  wound  is  left  freely  exposed  to  that  hospital 
air  which  is,  we  are  told,  charged  with  deadly 
miasma.  The  size  of  the  wards,  number  of 
beds,  &c.,  are  all  of  course  unchanged;  but  care 
is  taken  to  see  that  the  wound  is  well  drained  of 
all  putrefiabledischarges,and  kept  perfectlyclean. 
If  Sir  J.  Simpson's  theory  were  true,  we  ought 
to  have  an  increased  mortality  following  on  the 
freer  exposure  to  this  deadly  atmosphere.  On 
the  contrary,  the  perfect  drainage  of  the  wound, 
and  the  care  taken  to  keep  it  free  from  all 
putrefying  matters,   are    followed   by  results 

'  The  late  Mr.  Callender  stated  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  great  surgical  operations  are  ten  times 
more  successful  in  hospitals  now  than  they  used  to  be  in 
the  past  generation. 
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which  can  hardly  to  Burpassed.  Thus  Dr.  James 
Wood,  of  the  Bellevuo  Hospital,  New  York,  re- 
lates, that  in  wards  which  had  been  recently 
vacated  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of  puerperal 
fever,  he  treated  fourteen  successive  cases  of 
unselected  amputation  of  the  limbs  successfully, 
by  merely  leaving  the  flaps  ununited,  the  raw 
surfaces  exposed  to  the  air,  but  carefully  drained, 
and  all  putrescible  matters  continually  removed ; ' 
and  this  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  which  have 
recently  been  given  of  the  fact  that  thereare 
many  other  plans  of  treating  wounds  besides 
chat  which  is  specially  designated  '  antiseptic,' 
under  which,  coiyoined  with  proper  construction 
and  general  management,  a,  hospital  may  be  as 
healthy  as  a  private  house. 

This  statement,  which  is  made  after  long  ex- 
perience, and  with  a  conscientious  conviction  of 
its  truth,  by  no  means  asserts  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
keep  a  hospital  healthy  as  a  private  sick-room, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  aggregation  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  involves  no  dangers.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  be  absurd ;  but  the  dangers  are 
the  same  in  kind,  and  the  precautions  required 
are  the  same,  with  a  single  exception.  Hospitals, 
like  private  houses,  must  be  kept  well-aired, 
weU-orained,  scrupulously  clean,  properly,  but 
not  excessively,  lighted,^  and  so  forth.  The  great 
difference  in  the  precautions  required  to  ensure 
the  salubrity  of  hospitals  and  private  houses  is, 
in  one  word,  to  guard  against  direct  infection,  and 
this  may  occur  in  two  ways.  Surgically,  infection 
is  carried  directly  by  careless  dressing — and  every 
hospital  surgeon  must  have  remarked  that  as  he 
himself  is  more  watchful  and  careful,  and  as  he 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  surrounded  by  more 
careful  assistants,  his  cases  do  better;  and  in  the 
present  healthy  condition  of  most  of  our  large 
LondonHospitals,  such  precautions  of  themselves 
suffice  to  raise  the  success  of  surgical  practice  to 
the  same  level  as  it  reaches  in  private  houses. 
The  second  way  in  which  infection  may  be  carried 
is  by  direct  proximity  or  contact.  This  is  more 
important  in  medical  cases,  and  the  obvious 
danger  of  the  spread  of  infectious  fevers  has  led. 
the  managers  of  most  of  our  general  hospitals  to 
exclude  such  diseases  from  their  wards  as  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  and  typhus,  while  other  affec- 
tions are  admitted,  which,  though  contagious,  are 
so  in  a  less  degree,  as  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas, 
diphtheria,  &c,  Enough,  or  more  than  enough, 
has  been  done  in  this  direction — that  is,  the 
public  safety  might  be.as  well  consulted  if  typhus 
and  scarlet  fever  cases  were  still  admitted  (as 
before  the  institution  of  special  hospitals  for  such 
cases  they  used  to  be)  into  the  wards  of  our  general 
hospitals  in  small  numbers,  and  under  striat  pre- 
cautions. Anyhow,  it  appears  that  there  is  little 
if  any  evidence  of  spread  of  disease  from  such 
cases  reputed  to  be  infectious  as  are  still  to  be 
found  in  our  general  hospitals.  Hearing  that 
some  distinguished  surgeons  teach  confidently 
that  pyaemia  and  erysipelas  are  usually  propa- 
gated by  contagion,  the  writer  has  often  watched 
the  progress  of  such  cases  when  originating  in 

•  Nta  Tori  Medical  Jmrnal,  Jan.  1876. 

'  Most  ot  our  hospitals  are  too  light,  and  too  des- 
Uhite  ot  the  means  ot  excluding  the  light.  No  doubt 
a  flood  of  light  in  the  ward  is  very  n^tUI  In  detecting 
flirt,  but  it  sadly  interferes  with  the  repose  Which  many 
medical  and  surgical  casee  require.  ■ 
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hospital  or  admitted  from  without,  but  has  never 
been  able  to  verify  any  spread  of  the  disease 
from  them,  though  he  does  not  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  mattoi— the  writer  would 
define  the  term  '  Hospitalism '  as  expressing  the 
danger  which  exists  in  hospitals  of  contamination 
from  the  aggregation  of  patients  —  and  would 
add  that  the  extent  to  which  such  contamina- 
tion prevails  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
theoretical  writers ;  that,  as  far  as  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  ward  is  concerned,  the  danger 
maybe,  and  appears  in  all  well-managed  hospitals 
really  to  be,  obviated  by  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  and  the  more  immediate  danger  from  the 
contiguity  of  patients  cannot  be  shown  to  produce 
any  appreciable  efiect,  while  the  danger  of  con- 
tamination of  wounds  by  putrefying  materials 
demands  constant  vigilance  to  counteract  it ;  but 
with  such  vigilance  seems  to  be  so  far  counter- 
acted that  hospital  practice  is,  for  anything  we 
know,  as  successful  as  private  practice  in  similar 
cases.  This  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  result, 
inasmuch  as  practice  in  a  hospital,  where  every 
patient  is  under  the  strictest  regimen  and  sur- 
veillance, ought  to  be  much  more  successful  than 
private  practice,  where  the  conditions  are  very 
different  in  these  respects ;  but  we  are  making 
rapid  advances  towards  this  desirable  and  per- 
fectly attainable  end.  T.  Holmes. 

HOSFITAIiS,  Administration  of. — The 
administration  of  a  hospital  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  enforce  the  necessary  economy  consistent 
with  the  due  supply  of  the  requirements  for  the 
sick. 

Governing  Body. — The  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  o  governing  body,  which  usually 
consists  of  a  committee  or  board,  with  an  officer 
in  direct  communication  with  them,  who  acts 
as  their  representative.  The  governing  body 
provides  for  the  general  supervision  and  disci- 
pline of  the  establishment,  and  for  the  financial 
arrangements.  In  this  body  is  vested  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  all  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  hospital.  It  makes  all  general 
regulations  after  consultation  with  the  profes- 
sional department,  as  to  internal  economy, 
admission  and  discharge  of  patients,  distribution 
of  beds,  dietary  and  other  matters.  It  takes 
steps  for  raising  the  funds  to  support  the  hos- 
pital, and  regulates  the  expenditure. 

Governor  or  Treasiirer. — The  active  represen- 
tative of  the  governing  body  is  generally  termed 
Governor  or  Treasurer.  He  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  the  structure  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  establishment.  The  chief  executive 
officer  immediately  under  the  governing  body  is 
called  the  Steward,  or  sometimes  the  Secretary. 
He  has  the  control  of  all  servants  not  included 
in  the  nursing  staff— such  as  porters,  ambulance- 
men, engine-man,  bath-assistants,  and  other  male 
attendants.  He  sees  that  all  structural  appli- 
ances are  in  good  order,  and  that  cleanliness 
and  discipline  are  maintained  throughout  the 
building.  He  controls  the  issue  of  all  orders 
for  the  supply  of  goods,  provisions,  fuel,  &e., 
and  watches  that  they  are  used  -with  a  due  re- 
gard to  economy.  He  countersigns  all  orders  for 
payment  after  they  are  passed  by  the  treasurer, 
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and  is  responsiblo  for  the  hospital  accounts. 
He  sees  that  the  records  of  admission,  discharge, 
and  death  are  duly  kept  by  the  professional 
staff.  He  is  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of 
fclothing,  money,  and  property  brought  in  by  the 
patients,  till  their  discharge.  He  has  charge  of 
the  correspondence. 

Clerk;  or  Assistant  Steward. — The  secretary 
or  steward  is  assisted  by  an  assistant  or  clerk. 
This  latter  receives  all  provisions  and  stores, 
sees  that  they  are  correctly  delivered,  and  is 
responsible  for  their  safe  custody  until  distri- 
buted to  an  authorized  person.  He  sees  that 
the  diet-tables  are  prepared  from  the  pre- 
scription papers,  and  that  the  articles  of  food 
supplied  to  patients  are  strictly  in  accordance 
■with  the  diet*table,  or  else  specially  ordered  by 
the  physician  or  surgeon. 

Fro/eseional  Staff.— ^Tbe  professional  staff  di- 
rects the  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  the  well- 
being  and  cure  of  the  patients.  It  consists  of  the 
consulting  and  visiting  physicians  and  surgeons ; 
the  assistant  physicians  and  surgeons ;  and  the 
resident  and  house-physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
assistants  continually  present  in  the  hospital. 

Medical  Committee. — The  professional  staff 
forms  a  medical  committee  with  a  specified  quo- 
rum. This  committee  is  consultative  only,  and 
advises  the  governing  body  on  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  medical  and  surgical  departments  of 
the  hospital,  the  admission  and  discharge  of 
patients,  the  distribution  of  beds,  the  dispen- 
sary, the  in-patients,  out-patients'  department, 
and  the  students.  The  medical  committee,  more- 
over, puts  forward  recommendations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments,  apparatus,  and  medicines. 
The  committee  provides  for  a  descriptive  record 
of  cases  admitted  into  the  hospital ;  and  for  the 
efficient  instruction  of  students. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons. — The  physicianSj 
surgeons,  assistant  physicians  and  assistant'  sur- 
geons undertake  the  charge  of  the  wards  and 
out-patients'  departments,  and  attend  at  the 
hospital  at  fixed  times.  The  physicians  and 
surgeons  brder  the  diet  of  the  patients,  and  no 
article  of  diet  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
diet-table  is  supplied  unless  specially  ordered 
by  them. 

Sesident  Medical  Officers. — The  resident  medi- 
cal o£Scers  control  the  treatment  of  patients  in 
the  absence  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons; 
and  have  a  disciplinary  control  over  the  dressers 
and  clinical  clerks.  They  decide  on  the  admis- 
sibility or  otherwise  of  a'pplieants  for  relief, 
when  not  admitted  directly  by  the  physicians 
and  surgeons,  as  well  as '  on  the  wdrds'  in  which 
the  in-patients  are  to  be  placed,  and  are  respon- 
sible for  their  care  until  seen  by  the  physicians 
and  surgeons.  They  visit  the  wards  and  dispen- 
sary, according  to  the  regulatioiis,  to  see  that 
the  patients  are  duly  attended  to.  They  super- 
intend the  conduct  of  the  assistants  of  the 
medical  officers,  and  of  the  dispenser  and  his 
assistants,  of  pupils  (if  any),  and  of  patients ; 
give  notice  of  any  misconduct  of  the  nurses 
and  servants  to  the  matron  or  lady  super- 
intendent; and  inform  the  governor  or  secretaiy, 
the  physician,  surgeon,  and  governing  body,  of 
any  matter  requiring  their'  attention.  They 
are  responsible  that  the  records  of  cases  are 


properly  made  out.  In  most  cases,  however,  thu 
duty  is  now  performed  by  registrars. 
i     Dispenser. — The  dispenser  acts  under  the  resi- 
dent medical  officer,  subject  to  regulations  laid 
down  -by  the  governing  body. 

Nierdng  Department. — The  nursing  depart- 
ment is  under  a  trained  matron,  who  should  be 
lady  superintendent  of  the  training  school,  and 
head  of  all  the  women  employed  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

Matron  or  Lady  Superintendent. — The  whole 
responsibility  for  nursing,  internal  management, 
care  of  Unen  and  housekeeping,  and  the  discip- 
line and  training  of  nurses  is  vested  in  the  trained 
female  head  of  the  nursing  staff,  by  whatever 
.  title  she  be  called.  To  the  governing  body  of 
the  hospital  she  is  responsible  for  the  conduct, 
discipline,  and  duties  of  her  nurses.  To  the 
governing  body  and  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  charge  of  wards  she  is  responsible  for  the 
care  and  cleanliness  of  the  wards,  for  the  care 
and  cleanliness  of  the  sick,  and  for  the  linen. 
She  is  responsible  to  the  medical  oificers  that 
their  orders  about  the  treatment  of  the  sick  are 
strictly  carried  out.  To  fulfil  these  responsibili- 
ties, she  has  the  power  of  engaging,  appointing, 
and  dismissing  all  nurses,  female  servants,  and 
probationers,  subject,  of  course,  to  thegeneral 
control  of  the  governing  body.  The  nursing 
establishment  cannot  be  made  responsible  on  the 
side  of  discipline  to  the  medical  officers,  or  the 
governor  of  a  hospital.  Simplicity  of  rules,  plac- 
ing the  nurses  in  all  matters  regarding  mannge- 
ment  of  sick  absolutely  under  the  orders  of  the 
medical  staff,  and  in  all  disciplinary  matters  ab- 
solutely under  the  lady  superintendent  or  matron, 
to  whom  the  medical  officers  should  refer'  all 
cases  of  neglect,  is  very  important.  Any  remiss- 
ness or  neglect  of  duty  is  as  much  a  breafeh  of 
discipline  as  drunkenness  or  other  bad  conduct, 
and  can  only  be  dealt  with  to  any  good  purpose 
by  reportto  the  matron.  But  neither  the  medical 
officer  nor  any  other  male  head  should  ever  have 
power  to  punish  for  disobedience.  His  duty 
.should  end  with  reporting  the  case  to  the  fe- 
male head,  who  is  responsible  to  the  governing 
authority  of  the  hospital,  as  all  her  nurses  and 
servants  are,  in  the  performance  of  theiiduties, 
immediately  responsible  to  the  matron  only.  If 
the  matron  or  lady  superintendent  does  not 
exercise  the  authority  entrusted  tO'  her  with 
judgment  and  discretion,  it  is  then  the  legiti- 
mate province  of  the  governing  body  to  inter- 
fere and  to  remove  her. 

The  matron  resides  in  the  hospital  where  her 
nurses  and  probationers  are  at  work. 

In  a  hospital  of,  say,  above  300  beds,  and  with 
a  training  school  of,  say,  above  twenty  proba- 
tioners (which  all  such  hospitals  ought'  to  in- 
clude); the  trained  matron  should  have  three 
trained  representatives  or  assistants*-one  m 
the  training  school  as  mistress  of  probationers 
or  home-sister;  and  two  "in  the  hospital,— 
one  by  day  as  assistant  matron  (or  sujperinten- 
dent),  and  one  by  night  as  night  superintendent 
of  nurses;  and  of  these  two  the  night  repie- 
setitative  is  the  more  important.  Besides  the 
trained  assistant  matron  (superintendent)  who 
should  have  such  inspection  of  the  wards  as 
the  matron  may  commit  to  her,  the  matron  will 
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require  one  linen-assistant  and  housekeeper,  who 
might  also  have  the  charge  and  inspection  of  the 
nuises'  rooms,  if  the  trained  assistant  matron 
has  not  time.  She  should  'mother'  the  ward- 
maids,  and  have  some  'gathering'  for  them. 

Nursa  and  Sersofflte.— Under  the  matron  there 
should  be  distinct  grades  of  nurses,  and  distinct 
duties  for  each  grade :— 1.  Trained  chief  nurses 
(ward  sisters.)  2.  Trained  nurses  (day).  8.  Trained 
nurses  (night),  at  least  equal  in  pay  and  status 
to  the  day-nurses.  4.  Probationers  in  training. 
5.  Ward-maids,  and  nursemaids  for  children's 
wards.  6.  Dormitory  and  stairs  women.  7.  Fe- 
male cook;  and  her  assistants  under  the  house- 
keeper. The  hospital  cook  in  a  large  hospital 
would  probably  be  a  man,  and  under  the  steward. 
The  sisters,  nurses,  and  probationers  would  re- 
quire a  female  cook,  under  the  matron.  All 
women  employed  in  the  hospital  shoiild  reside  in 
the  hospital. 

Night  Suferintmdmt. — The  (trained)  night 
superintendent  of  nurses  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  night-nursing,  in  communication  with  the 
ward  sisters,  as  well  as  of  the  night-norses ; 
should  see  that  the  rentilation  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  wards  is  maintained — directed  by 
the  medical  staff.  She  must  be  one  qualified 
not  only  to  hare  charge  of  nurses  and  have 
some  'gathering'  for  night-nurses  byday,  bi(t 
to  train  probationers  told  off  to  accompany  her 
at  night,  to  their  own  benefit  and  hers. 

Aamtant  Matron. — The  assistant  matron  is 
to  have  special  charge  over  the  nurses'  rooms, 
to  see  that  the  nurses  rise  in  time  to  wash 
themselves,  strip  their  beds,  empty  their  slops, 
and  have  breakfast,  before  going  on  duty ; 
that  later  they  make  their  beds  and  put  their 
rooms  in  order;  that  they  never  wash  their 
own  clothes  in  their  own  rooms,  but  all 
nxirses'  washing  should  be  done  for  them ;  that 
they  go  quietly  to  bed  at  night,  and  lights 
be  put  out  at  a  certain  hour ;  that  their  rooms 
are  always  clean,  in  order,  wholesome  and  cheer- 
ful. Without  this  constant  supervision  what  is 
necessary  for  the  nurses'  health  is  not  done; 
the  same  for  night  nurses  is  yet  more  important. 
Nurses'  meals  sliould  always  be  presided  over 
by  some  such  authority. 

The  hospital  night  nurses  should  have  two 
hot  meals  in  the  common  dining  room,  it  might 
be  in  the  probationers'  home,  say  at  9.30  a.m. 
and  9.30  p.m.,  ready  and  prepared  for  them. 
And  sisters,  staff  nurses,  and  ward-maids  should 
have,  though  at  different  houra^-as  all  cannot 
be  absent  from  the  wards  at  once: — dinner  and 
supper,  each  set  together  in  a  common  dining- 
room,  away  from  the  ward  air.  No  nurse  should 
have  to  prepare  her  meals  for  herself. 

Laimdry. — In  small  and  moderate-sized  hos- 

Sltals,  when  there  is  a  laundry  attached  to  the 
ospital,  the  supervision  should  be  under  the  lady 
superintendent  or,  matron.  In  large  hospitals,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  laundry,  which  should 
in  all  cases  be  in  a  building  entirely  .detached,  to 
be  worked  independently,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  governor  or  secretary. 

Chaplain. — The  religious  care  of  the  patients 
is  generally  provided  for  by  the  appointment  of 
one  or  more  permanent  chaplains,  or  by  visits 
•nd  religious  services  of  other  ministers  whom  the 
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patients  may  desire  to  attend  them;  suWecfc, 
however,  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  attendant, 
as  to  how  far  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient 
will  admit  of  such  visits,  and  to  the  visits 
being  made  at  such  times  as  do  not  interfere 
with  the  discipline  of  the  hospital. 

Dot! SLAB  CtALTON. 

HOSPITALS,  Oonstruotion  Of.'^A  hos- 
pital or  infirmary  is  a  building  intended  for  tha 
reception  and  treatment  of  sick  and  injured 
persons,  under  conditions  favourable  for  thei; 
recovery. 

A  hospital  must  be  so  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged as  to  enable  a  limited  staff  of  medical 
men,  nurses,  and  assistants  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  a  large  number  of  sick,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  speedy  restoration.  The  conditions 
essential  for  such  objects  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Pure  air.  There  should  be  no  appreciable 
difference  in  purity  between  the  air  inside  the 
wards  and  that  outside  the  building. 

(2)  The  air  supplied  should  be  capable  of 
being  warmed  to  any  required  extent. 

(3)  Pwre  water  should  be  supplied  for  internal 
use,  and  sufficient  also  to  ensure  the  removal  of 
impurities  to  a  distance  froin  the  hospital. 

(4)  The  most  perfect  cleanliness  within  and 
around  the  building  should  be  enforced. 

These  conditions  depend  on — 

(1)  2%e  site  of  the  proposed  hospital. 

(2)  The  form  of  the  rooms  or  wards  in  which 
the  sick  are  to  be  placed,  so  as  to  ensure  purity 
of  air  and  convenience  of  nursing ;  these  rooms  ' 
forming  the  principal  units  of  Aospiial-consimc- 
tion. 

(3)  The  distribution  of  these  units,  and  of  the 
other  accessories,  which  combined  constitute  the 
hospital. 

1.  Sites  of  Hospitals. — The  local  climate 
should  be  healthy,  and  there  should  be  a  free 
circulation  of  air  over  the  district.  Town  sites 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  When 
necessarily  placed  in  a  town,  a  space  free  from 
buildings  should  be  reserved  on  all  sides.  There 
should  be  no  nuisances,  damp  ravines,  muddy 
creeks,  undrained  or  marshy  ground,  near  the 
site,  or  in  such  a  position  that  the  prevailing 
winds  would  blow  effluvia  arising  from  them 
over  the  hospital.  The  site  selected  for  a  hos- 
pital should  not  receive  the  drainage  of  higher 
ground,  and  the  natural  drainage  outlets  should 
be  sufficient.  There  should,  if  possible,  be  no 
buildings  near  a  hospital  except  those  connected 
with  its  object.  The  number  of  sick  to  be  al- 
lowed per  acre  will  depend  practically  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  are 


2. 1  S'oTia'  and  Siatribution  of  the  Farts 
of  a  Hospital. — The  structural  arrangements 
of  a  hospital  should  be  such  as  to  secure  free 
circulation  of  air. 

The  Wabd. — The  basis  upon  which  the  struc- 
tural arrangements  rest  is  the  ward.  The  adr 
ministration,  means  of  access,  and  discipline 
must  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  question  as  to 

'  This  article  haa  reletence  more  espedaliv  to  perma- 
nent general  hospitols.  The  prindplea  apply  eqnidly  to 
special  temporary  field  or  other  iBBtitBtione for '  thecmc 
of  the  sicki' 
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how  the  sick  are  to  get  well  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  and  at  the  least  expense ;  and  this, 
so  far  as  the  structure  is  concerned,  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  form  of  the  wards. 

gigg_ — Xhe  »ize  of  a  ward  depends  upon  the 
number  of  patients  which  it  should  contain, 
and  upon  the  cubic  space  and  floor  space  which 
should  be  allotted  to  each  patient.  The  dis- 
ciplinary and  economical  dispositions  in  a  hos- 
pital require  that  each  head  nurse  should  have 
the  patients  allotted  to  her  placed  under  her 
immediate  eye.  Economy  of  labour  requires 
that  the  hospital  should  be  so  laid  out  as  to 
enable  the  largest  ■  number  of  patients  to  be 
nursed  by  a  given  number  of  nurses.  The 
number  to  be  placed  in  a  ward  therefore  depends 
upon  the  number  which  can  be  efficiently  nursed ; 
and  the  form  of  the  ward  must  be  as  much  cal- 
culated to  facilitate  nursing,  as  to  ensure  free 
circulation  and  change  of  air.  From  twenty  to 
thirty-two  beds  have  been  taken  as  the  unit  for 
ward-construction.  In  hospitals  where  oases  of 
more  than  ordinary  severity  are  likely  to  be 
received,  it  would  be  necessary  to  diminish  the 
size  of  the  wards  on  grounds  of  health.  Small 
wards  containing  one  or  more  beds  are  also  re- 
quired for  isolating  certain  cases  or  for  various 
necessary  objects. 

Form  of  ward  -  construction.  —  The  general 
form  of  ward-construction  is  mainly  governed 
by  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  air.  The  air 
within  an  inhabited  space,  enclosed  on  all  sides, 
is  vitiated  by  the  emanations  proceedii^  from 
the  bodies  of  those  who  inhabit  it,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  effect  on  it  of  their  respiration.  In 
all  sickness,  and  all  surgical  cases,  wounds  with 
discharge,  or  sores,  these  emanations  are  greater 
in  quantity,  and  more  poisonous  in  quality,  than 
from  persons  in  health ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
most  cases — medical  and  surgical — are  more 
susceptible  to  these  emanationsi  Stagnation  in 
the  movement  of  the  air  leads  to  rapid-  decom- 
position of  these  emanations.  If  they  difiused 
themselves  uniformly  throughout  the  space, 
which  in  fact  they  do  not,  ventilation  would  be 
comparatively  simple,  and,  whatever  the  cubic 
space,  the  air  would  attain  a  permanent  degree 
of  purity,  or  rather  impurity,  theoretically  de- 
pendent upon  the  rate  at  which  emanations  are 
produced,  and  the  rate  at  which  fresh  air  is  ad- 
mitted. Hence  the  same  supply  of  air  would 
equally  well  ventilate  any  space ;  but  the  larger 
the  cubic  space,  the  longer  it  will  be  before  the 
air  in  it  attains  its  permanent  condition  of  im- 
purity, and  the  more  easily  will  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  be  brought  in  without  altering  the 
temperature,  and  causing  injurious  draughts. 
The  amount  of  air  which  should  be  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh  air,  is  at  least 
3,000  cubic  feet  per  patient  per  hour ;  but  this 
must  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  emana- 
tions of  the  patients,  which  vary  with  the  dis- 
eases or  injuries  they  are  suffering  from.  The 
ventilation  of  each  ward  should  be  kept  inde- 
pendent of  other  wards  or  rooms.  ' 

Means  of  ventilation.  —  The  change  of  air 
may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  For  instance, 
the  air  may  be  drawn  out  by  a  fan ;  or  it  may 
be  removed  by  a  shaft,  whose  action  depends  on 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 


the  shaft  and  that  in  the  outer  atmosphere.  Of 
tWs  the  ordinary  fireplace  is  one  example;  a 
caldron  of  water  kept  boiling  for  the  use  of  the 
hospital  by  a  steam  pipe  is  another ;  a  sunlight 
is  a  further  example ;  and  a  heated  shaft  con- 
nected with  flues  led  from  holes  in  the  wall  near 
the  patients'  beds,  through  each  of  which  air  is 
drawn  into  the  shaft,  is  another  method.  Theo- 
retically it  is  thus  quite  possible  so  to  arrange 
the  ventilation  mechanically  that  a  specified 
quantity  of  air  at  a  fixed  temperature  shall  be 
brought  into  the  ward  by  day  and  by  night. 
Practically,  however,  hospitals  dependent  upon 
such  means  alone  for  ventilation,  require  an 
attention  which  they  can  rarely  or  never  receive 
and,  except  under  favourable  circumstances,  are 
not  healthy. 

The  emanations  from  the  body  do  not  uni- 
formly diffuse  themselves ;  they  hang  about  as 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  may  be  said  .to  do.  In 
wards  into  which  a  fixed  quantity  of  air  ia 
forced,  there  is  not  even  a  uniform  degree  of 
impurity ;  consequently  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  air  of  a  ward,  that 
means  should  exist  for  absolutely  sweeping  out 
at  intervals  all  the  impure  air  from  it,  and  start- 
ing afresh  with  pure  air.  This  is  best  effected 
by  the  direct  action  of  currents  of.  fresh  air 
brought  in  by  open  windows  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  wards.  The  distance  between 
windows  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  too  great 
to.prevent  their  efficient  action  in  moving  the 
air.  Twenty-four  feet  is  a  good  width,  but 
opposite  windows  for  such  an  object  should  in  no 
case  be  more  than  from  thirty  tp  thirty-five  feet 
apart.  The  space  between  the  window^  should 
not  be  obstructed  by  walls  or  partitions.  The 
number  of  patients — that  is  to  say,  the  sources 
of  impure  emanations — placed  between  opposite 
windows,  should  be  limited  to  two  rows.  In  the 
daytime,  and  when  the  weather  admits  of  open 
windows,  a  ward  with  windows  opening  on  both 
sides  can  easily  be  kept  fresh ;  but  for  other 
seasons  it  is  necessary  to  provide  openings  for 
the  escape  of  impure  air,  and  for  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  which  shall  not  cause  draaightsi 

For  the  purpose  of  removal  of  air,  shafts 
carried  up  from  near  the  ceiling-level  to  above 
the  roof  are  convenient,  the  lower  ends  being 
louvfered  to  prevent  patients  feeling  down- 
draughts  which  may  occasionally  prevail.  The 
most  powerful  engine  of  ventilation  for  drawing 
out  the  air  is  an  open  fire-place. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
ward  from  bei  ng  lowered  by  the  extraction  of  air, 
that  is,  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature,  and 
to  prevent  draughts,  air  warmed  to  a  moderate 
degree  should  replace  that  removed  by  the  fire- 
place or  by  other  openings.  Means  for  the 
admission  of  air  in  an  upward  current  should  be 
provided  direct  from  the  open  air,  independent 
of  the  windows  and  doors ;  for  this  purpose  tubes 
with  bends,  which  favour  the  collection  of  dirt, 
are  objectionable.  Sherringham's  ventilators, 
which  are  easily  cleaned,  placed  between  the 
windows  near  the  ceiling  answer  well ;  they  admit 
the  air  without  perceptible  draught,  and  also  fre- 
quently act  as  outlets  when  open  on  the  leeward 
side  of  a  ward.  The  external  air  may  be  warmed 
as  it  enters  by  being  made  to  pass  over  hot-watoi 
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or  steam  tubes.  Opemngs,  if  placed  close  to  the 
floor  under  the  beds,  should  be  capable  of  being 
easily  and  securely  closed.  All  openings  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
be  easily  examined  and  cleaned  throughout  their 
•whole  length,  and  this  should  be  done  at  least 
once  a  year.  - 

Superficial  area.— 'The  next  most  important 
element  in  the  question  of  ward-construction  is 
the  superficial  area  to  be  allotted  to  the  pa- 
tients, which  is  eren  more  important  than  cubic 
space,  for  on  this  depends  the  distance  of  the  side 
irom  each  other,  the  facility  of  moving  round  the 
sick,  shifting  beds,  cleanliness,  and  other  points 
of  nursing.  If  there  be  a  medical  school  at- 
tached to  the  hospital,  the  question  of  area  has 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  affording  the 
largest  amount  of  accommodation  practicable  for 
the  teacher  and  his  pupils  without  their  breath- 
ing up  the  patients'  air.  A  ward  with  windows 
improperly  placed,  so  as  not  to  give  sufficient 
light,  or  where  the  beds  are  so  placed  that  the 
nurse  must  necessarily  obstruct  the  light  in 
attending  to  her  patients,  will  require  a  large 
floor-space,  because  the  bed-spa«e  must  be  so 
arranged,  and  of  such  dimensions,  as  to  allow 
of  sufficient  light  falling  on  the  beds.  In  well- 
constructed  wards  with  opposite  windows,  the 
greatest  economy  of  surface-area  can  be  effected, 
because  the  area  can  be  best  allotted  with  refers 
enoe  both  to  light  and  to  room  for  work.  In  a 
ward  2i  feet  in  width,  with  a  window  for  every 
bed  or  eveiy  two  beds,  a  7  ft.  6  in.  bed-space 
along  the  walls  would  probably  be  sufficient  for 
nursing  purposes.  This  would  give  90  square  feet 
per  bed,  and  there  should  be  as  little  reduction 
as  possible  below  this  amount  for  average  cases 
of  siclmess,  but  this  space  is  much  too  small  for 
surgical,  fever-,  or  lying-in  wards,  whioli  should 
also  be  for  a  much  Smaller  number.  The  Herbert 
Hospital,  without  a  medical  school,  has  99  super- 
ficial feet  per  bed ;  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  with  a 
medical  school,  has  120  superficial  feet  per  bed. 
The  bed-space  should  be  larger  if  the  locality  is 
less  healthy. 

The  area  allotted  to  patients  practically  settles 
the  cubic  space,  because  wards  should  not  be  less 
than  12  feet  high,  though  as  a  rule  they  need 
not  exceed  14  feet  in  height. 

In  a  good  situation,  and  for  ordinary  cases  of 
disease,  those  spaces  which  are  enough  for 
nursing  and  for  ward-administration  would,  with 
good  ventilation,  be  sufficient  for  all  sanitary 
purposes ;  but  for  such  cases  as  typhus  or  other 
epidemic  diseases,  operations,  and  bad  surgical 
diseases,  a  larger  space  and  area  would  be  re- 
quired. "When  severe  cases  of  this  class  come 
into  an  ordinary  hospital,  the  simplest  plan  is 
to  leave  the  bed  vacant  adjacent  to  that  occu- 
pied by  the  patient. 

Lying-in  wards  should  never  contain  more 
than  from  one  to  four  beds.  In  recent  French 
hospitals  these  wards  contain  one  bed  each,  and 
the  only  access  to  them  is  from  an  open  verandah 
and  through  a,  small  ante-room.  Ovariotomy,  and 
other  Operations  of  the  highest  risk,  should  be 
performed  in  a  one-bed  ward.  When  space  per- 
mitsj  a  room  may  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
patients  when  convalescent,  and  able  to  be 
tempbrarily  absent  from  the  wards.    The  same 


observation  applies  to  grounds  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. But  separate  convalescent  hospitals^  or 
homes  are  better,  both  for  health  and  discipline. 
If  hospitals  are  provided  for  special  infectious 
diseases,  every  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
separate  hut-ward.  Cleanliness  and  abundance  of 
fresh  air  is  the  best  safeguard  against  infection. 

Materials. — With  a  view  to  economise  heat 
in  winter,  and  to  keep  the  rooms  cool  in  summer, 
the  walls  should  be  hollow,  and  all  wards 
sh%uld  be  ceiled,  unless  the  roof  is  constructed 
(jj  a  good  non-conducting  material.  The  best 
lining  for  a  hospital-ward  would  be  an  imper- 
vious polished  surface,  which  on  being  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  dried,  would  bo 
made  quite  clean.  Plaster,  wood,  paint,  and 
varnish  all  absorb  the  organic  impurities  given 
off  by  the  body.  Parian  cement  polished  is  the 
best  material  at  present  known  for  walls,  but  it 
is  costly,  and  it  can  only  be  applied  on  brick  or 
stone  walls,  and  not  on  woodwork,  because,  being 
inelastic,  it  is  liable  to  crack.  Cracks  in  a  hos- 
pital ward  are  insidmissible,  as  they  get  filled 
with  impurities,  and  harbour  insects.  The 
numerous  joints  required  for  glazed  bricks,  or 
tiles,  render  the  use  of  these  questionable  for 
words.  In  default  of  Parian  cement,  the  safest 
arrangement  is  plaster  lime-whited  or  painted, 
which  should  be  periodically  scraped,  and  be 
then  again  lime-whited  or  painted. 

The  floor  should  be  as  non-absorbent  as  pos- 
sible, and  for  the  sake  of  warmth  to  the  feet  it 
must  in  this  country  be  of  wood.  Oak,  or  other 
close  hard  wood,  with  close  joints,  oiled  and 
beeswaxed,  and  rubbed  to  a  polish,  makes  a  very 
good  floor,  and  absorbs  little  moisture.  The 
joints  shoTild  be  like  those  of  the  best  parque- 
terie,  affording  no  inlet  for  dirt.  There  should 
be  no  sawdust,  or  other  organic  matter  subject 
to  decay,  under  the  floor.  When  a  ward  is  placed 
over  another,  it  is  essential  that  the  floor  should 
be  non-conducting  of  sound,  and  that  it  should  be 
so  formed  as  to  prevent  emanations  from  patients 
in  the  lower  ward  passing  into  the  upper  wards. 
Practically,  with  care,  a  well-laid  oak  floor,  with 
a  good  beeswaxed  surface,  can  always  be  kept 
clean  by  rubbing. 

There  should  be  as  \ittle  woodwor/c  as  possible 
in  a  ward,  besides  the  floor;  and  what  wood- 
work there  is  should  be  varnished,  so  as  to 
admit  of  easy  washing  and  drying.  The  cleanest 
and  most  durable  material  is  varnished  light- 
coloured  wainscot  oak  or  teak. 

The  form  of  the  windows  mast  be  considered,  in 
their  aspect  of  affording  light  as  a  necessary  means 
of  promoting  health,  of  affording  ventilation,-  of 
facilitating  nursing,  and  of  enabling  the  patients 
to  read  in  bed.  Light  can  always  be  modified 
for  individual  patients.  In  order  to  give  cheer- 
fulness to  the  wards,  and  to  renew  the  air  easily, 
the  windows  should  extend  from  within  2  feet 
or  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor— so  that  the 
patients  can  see  out — to  within  1  foot  from  the 
ceiling.  An  end  window  to  a  long  ward  is  an 
element  of  cheerfulness,  and  materially  assists 
the  renewal  of  the  air  at  night.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  cleanliness  that  every  part  of  the  ward 
should  be  light.  One  superficial  foot  of  win- 
dow-space to  from  50  to  55  cubic  feet  of 
space,  will  afford  a  light  and  cheerful  room,  but 
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this  ■  depends  much  on  aspect  and  npon  the 
walls  being  light-oolonred.  To  economise  heat 
in  wards,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  -windows  of 
plate  glass ;  double  windows  of  ordinary  glass 
would  secure  the  same  object  and  facilitate  ven- 
tilation, but  they  are  troublesome  to  clean,  and 
give  a  gloomy  appearance  to  a  room.  The  best 
form  of  sash  for  ventilation  in  this  climate  is 
the  ordinary  sash,  opening  at  top  and  bottom ; 
but  windows  made  in  three  or  four  sections,  e&ch 
of  which  falls  inwards  from  an  axis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  section,  possess  many  advantages 
for  hospitals. 

Ward  offices. — The  "Ward  offices  are  of  two 
kinds  :^ 

1.  Those  which  are  necessary  for  facilitating 
the  nursing  and  administration  of  the  wards,  as 
the  head-nurse's  room  and  ward-seuUery. 

2.  Those  which  are  required  for  the  direct  use 
of  the  sick,  so  as  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  pro- 
cesses of  the  patients  taking  place  in  the  ward ; 
as,  fot  instance,  the  ablution-room,  the  bath-room, 
the  water-closets,  urinals,  and  sinks  for  empty- 
ing slops.  There  should,  in  addition  to  the 
bath-room  here  mentioned,  be  a  general  bathing- 
establishment  attached  to  every  hospital,  with 
hot,  cold,  Vapour,  eulphuTj  medicated,  shower, 
and  douche  bathg.  Hot  and  cold  water  should 
be  laid  on  to  all  ward-offices  in  which  the  use 
of  either  is  required,  because  of  the  economy  of 
labour  in  the  working  of  the  hospital.  [For 
the  same  reason,  when  the  wards  are  on  two 
or  more  floors,  lifts  should  be  provided  to  carry 
up  coals,  trays,  and  patients.  The  ward-offices 
should  have  ample  window-space.  There  should 
be  no  dark  comers  or  closed  spaces  under  sinks. 
Nothing  should  be  kept  in  these  offices  which  is 
not  in  constant  use,  and  everything  in  use  should 
be  open  to  inspection.  All  fittings  should  be 
light-coloured,  so  as  to  show  dirt. 

1.  The  head-nurse  or  sister's  room  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  her  bed,  and  to  be 
also  her  sitting-room.  It  should  be  light,  airy, 
and  well-ventilated.  It  is  necessary  to  discipline 
that  it  should  be  Close  to  the  ward  door,  and ' 
that  it  should  when  practicable  have  a  window 
lookinginto  the  ward.  If  the  head-nurse  has  two 
wards  to  supervise,  her  room  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  two,  with  a  window  opening  into  each. 

There  should  be  a  ward-sculler}/ to  each  ward, 
and  so  situated  as  to  be  under  the  head-nurse's 
eye.  The  scullery  should  be  supplied  with 
efficient,  simple  apparatus  for  its  purposes ;  there 
should  be  a  small  range  for  ward-cookingi  so 
that  the  nurse  can  warm  the  drinks,  prepare 
fomentations,  &c.  Shelves  or  racks  should  be 
provided.  There  should  also  be  a  small  larder, 
with  free  circulation  of  air,  for  temporarily 
keeping  provisions  fresh.  In  the  scullery,  or 
adjacent  to  it,  a  hot  closet  should  be  provided 
for  airing  dean  towels  and  sheets.  Foul  linen 
shoiUd  not  be  retained  near  the  wards,  or  in 
the  hospital  building.  It  should  all  be  placed 
in  baskets,  on  wheels,  and  conveyed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  laundry.  Ward  sweepings  and 
refuse  should  similarly  be  placed  in  movable 
receptacles,  and  taken  out  of  the  building  with 
as  httle  delay  as  possible ;  structural  provision 
for  the  retention  of  these  in  or  near  the  hospital 
18  undesirable.  , 


2.  The  aibition-room,  water-closets,  ^c,  ought 
to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ward,  but  out 
off  from  it  by  a  lobby,  with  windows  on  each 
side,  having  its  v-entilation'  and  warming  distinct 
from  that  of  the  ward  and  that  of  the  ward- 
offices,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  foul 
air  passing  from  the  ward-offices  into  the 
wards.  The  ward-offices  will  be  most  conve- 
niently placed  at  the  end  of  the  ward  farthest 
from  the  entrance  and  nurse's  room;  and  dis- 
tributed at  each  side,  so  as  to  enable  the 
ward  to  have  an  end  window.  In  this  arrange- 
ment the  ablution-room  would  be  on  one  side  of 
the  ward,  and  should  contain  a  small  bath-room 
with  a  fixed  bath  of  copper,  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water.  A  lavatory  table  of  impervious 
material,  such  as  slate  or  common  marble,  with 
a  row  of  sunk  porcelain  basins  with  outlet 
tubes  and  plugs,  each  basin  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
compartment  as  the  bath,  but  separated  from  it 
by  a  partition  and  door.  There  should  also  be 
room  for  a  portable  bath  for  each  ward ;  and 
there  should  be  a  sink  on  the  floor  level  for 
running  off  the  water  from'  the  bath  after  it  has 
been  used. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  end  window  of  the 
ward  would  be  placed  the  water-elosets.  These 
should  never  be  against  the  inner  wall,  but 
always  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  compart- 
ment in  which  they  are  placed.  A  pan  of  a 
hemispherical  shape,  never  of  a  conical  shape, 
with  a  syphon,  abundantly  Supplied  with  water 
to  flush  it  out  all  round  with  a  large  forcible 
stream,  is  the  best  contrivance  for  the  water- 
closet  of  a  hospital.  The  urinal  should  be  of  a 
shape  to  be  easily  cleaned.  The  sink  for  slops, 
bed-pans,  expectoration-cups,  &c.,  which  should 
have  a  compartment  of  its  own  adjoining  the 
water-closets,  should  be  a  large,  deep,  round, 
pierced  basin  of.  earthenware,  with-  a  cock  ex- 
tending far  enough  over  the  sink  for  the  stream 
of  water  to  fell  directly  into  the  vessel  to  be 
cleaned,  and  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  a 
full  stream ;  this  sink  should  be  so  arranged  aa 
to  be  flushed  out  like  a  wateiveloset  pan,  and  it 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  make  it  unnecesssty 
for  male  patients  to  pass  the  nurse  on  theirway 
to  the  w.o.  There  should  be  a  special  reoeptada 
near  the  sink,  ventilated  to  the  outer  air,  for  keep- 
ing chamber  utensils,  &c,  for  the  examination 
of  the  medical  officer. 

"Walls  of  ablution-rooms  and  water-elosets 
should  be  covered  with  white  glazed  tile,  slate 
(enamelled  or  plain),  or  Parian  cement ;  plaster 
is  not  a  good  covering  for  them  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  be  splashed,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  their  being  frequently  washed  doira. 
There  should  be  separate  private  watei^elosots 
for  the  nurses;  and  also  water-closets,  for  ithe 
patients  when  in  day-rooms  or  recreation- 
grounds.  The  ablution-room  and  water-closets 
should  be  supplied  with  plenty,  of  fresh  air, 
warmed  when  necessary,  and  abundance  of 
light,  so  as  to  ensure  there  being  no  dark  cor- 
ners. Three  water-closets  per  ward  will  suffice 
for  a  ward  of  thirty-two  bedst  but  two  at  least 
-wiU  be  required  for  even  a  twelvcrbed  ward. 

The  water  supply  should  provide,  in  addition 
to  pure  water  for  general  consumption,  a  seme* 
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of  distilled  water  for  dressings  aai  sueUike 
parposes. 

3.  Aggregation  of  "Ward-tTnits  in  the 
Oonatruotion  of  a  Hospital. — The  principles 
ttpon  -which  these  units  of  hospital-construction, 
or,  as  they  are  generally  termed,  pavilions, 
when  so  constracted,  shoiid  be  aggregated,  are 
as  follows : — 

(1)  There  should  be  free  circulation  of  air 
between  the  parilions. 

(a)  The  space  '  between  them  should  be  ex- 
posed to  sunshine,  and  the  sunshine  should 
fall  on  the  windows,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
desirable  that  the  pavilions  should  be  placed  on 
s  north  and  south  line. 

(3)  The  distance  between  adjacent  pavilions 
should  not  be  less  than  twice  the  height  of  the 
pavilion  reckoned  from  the  floors  of  the'  ground- 
floor  ward.  This  is  the  smallest  width  between 
pavilions  which  will  prevent  the  lower  wards 
from  being  gloomy  in  this  climate ;  where  there 

'  is  not  a  free  movement  of  air  round  the  build- 
ings, this  distance  should  be'  increased. 

(4)  The  arrangement  of  the  pavilions  should 
be  such  as  to  allow  of  convenient  covered  com- 
munication between  the  wards,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  light  and  ventilation,  and  there- 
fore the  top  of  the  covered  corridor  uniting  the 
ends  of  pavilions  should  not  be  carried  above 
the  ceiling  of  the  ground-floor  wards.  Each 
bloak'  of  wards,  that^  is,  each  pavilion;  should 
have  its  own  staircase. 

(5)  No  ward  should  bo  so  placed  as  to  form 
a  passage-room  to  other  wards. 

(6)  As  a  general  rule,  there  should  not  be 
more  than  two  floors  of  wards  in  a  pavilion.  If 
there  are  three  floors  or  more,  the  distances 
between  the  pavilions  become  veiy  considerable 
because  of  the  rule  already  mentioned,  which 
oijght  to  be  absolutely  observed,,  which  regu- 
lates the  distance  at  which  the  pavilions  must 
be  kept  apart.  Besides,  when  two  wards  open 
into  a  common  staircase,  there  is,  with  every 
care,  to  some  extent  a  community  of  venti- 
lation :  this  will  prevail  even  if  the  staircase  be 
furnished  with  permanent  openings  to  the  outer 
air.  When  there  are  as  many  as  four  wards 
one  over  the  other,  the  staircase  becomes  a 
powerful  shaft  for  drawing  up  to  its  upper  part, 
and  thence  into  the  ward,  the  impure  air  of  the 
lower  wards.  Similarly,  heated  impure  air  from 
the  windows  of  the  lower  wards  has  occasion- 
ally a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  windows  of  the 
wards  above.  For  the  same  reason  the  upper 
flpor  over  the  wards  should  not  be  used  as  a 
dormitory  for  nurses.  Similarly  if  there  is  a 
basement  under  sick  wards,  it  should  not  be 
used  for  any  purpose,  such  as  cooking,  or  for  the 
reception  of  perishable  stores,  from  which  smells 
could  penetrate  into  the  wards ;  and  it  is  best 
not  to  continue  the  staircase  into  the  basement 
tor  with  every  care  the  basement  will  always 
torni  a  receptacle,  for  ground  air,  which  shoiJd 
be  kept  out  of  the  hospital  if  possible. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  numtiers  which  should 
bo  coi^egated  under  one  roof.  This  limit  -will 
depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  cases. 
in  town  hospitals,  a  double-  pavilion  should  not 
contain  above  80  to  100  beds. 

The  size  of  any  given,  hospital  ought  not  to  be 


deteriiii:ied  by  increasing  the  number  of  bods  in 
any  one  building,  but  by  increasing  the  number 
of  units  or  wards.  So  far  as  the  sick  are  con- 
cerned, they  would  be  better  placed  in  single 
detached  wards ;  or,  for  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration, in  wards  all  on  one  floor — opening  out 
of  a  common  corridor.  £ut  on  town-sites  the 
cost  of  land  makes  it  absolutely  essential  tj 
build  hospitals  as  compactly  as  possible ;  more- 
over, economy  in  the  current  expenses  will  be 
best  secured  by  a  building  with  wards  on  two  or 
more  floors.^provided  withlifts  and  other  labour- 
saving  applfances. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  wards,  it  is  necessary, 
as  already  stated,  to  have  a  few  wards  of  one  or 
two  beds  each  for  special  cases. 

Corridors  should  connect  the  pavilions'  on  the 
level  of  the  lower  floor  of  wards  only.  They 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  im- 
pede the  circulation  of  air  between  the  pavilions ; 
they  should  be  lighted  by  windows  on  both 
sides,  opening  widely,  or  removable  in  warm 
weather ;  and  they  should  be  provided  with  ample 
means  of  ventilation,  and  with  fresh  warmed  air 
in  cold  weathe.r,  so  as  to  prevent  draughts. 

The  staircases  should  be  treated  similarly  as 
to  light  and  ventilation,' and  it  is  desirable  to 
cut  oif  the  connecting  corridors  from  adjacent 
staircases  by  swing-doors.  These  arrangements 
prevent  draughts,  and  cause  the  passages  and 
staircases  effectually  to  cut  off  the  ventilation 
of  one  pavilion  from  that  of  another:    • 

The  staircases  for  patients  should  be  broad 
and  easy ;  the  rise  of  each  step  should  not  ex- 
ceed four  inches  in  height,  and  the  tread  should 
be  at  least  one  foot  in  width ;  there  should  be  a 
handrail  on  each  side;  and  a  landing  after  every 
six  or  eight  steps  provided  with  seats.  The 
patients  in  their  beds  may  be  wheeled  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  corridors-  between  the  pavilions,  or 
on  to  a  broad  balcony  outside  the  end  window  of 
the  ward,  in  fine  weather. 

4.  Administrative  Buildings. — The  ne- 
cessary subsidiary  accommodation  may  be  briefly 
described. 

Operating  rooms,  dispensary,  and  school.  — 
These  shoidd  include  examining  room,,  surgery, 
drug  store,  and  operating  theatre  ;  the  latter 
having  roof-light  from  the  north,  and  being! of 
easy  access  to  the  surgical  wards ;  there  being 
one  theatre  for  male,  and  one  for  female  patients. 
Special  wards  for  such  cases  as  ovariotomy  should 
contain  but  one  bed.  A  dead-house  and  post- 
mortem room,  with  ample  means  of  cleanlineasi 
should  be  provided,  quite  outside,  and  detached 
from  the  hospital.  Where  a  school  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  necessary  lecture-rooms,  laboratories, 
dissedting-rooms,  &o.  should  be  kept-  entirely 
separate  from  the  building  for  the  sick. 

All  rooms  should  be  plain,-  and  without  pro- 
jections or  ornaments,  -which  form  a  resting- 
place  for  dust. 

■  Officers'  quarters. — Apartments  for  the'  resi- 
dent physician  and  surgeon,  matron,  nurses,  and 
servants  should  not,  if  practicable,  be  placed  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  the  sick.  All  the  rooms 
should  be  light  and  airy.  The  resident  physicians 
and  surgeons  should  have  each  ■  a  bed-room  and 
sitting-room,  with  proper  convenience  adjacent: 
and  a-  dining-room  for  joint  use. 
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The  dispenspr,  if  resident,  requires  a  bed- 
room and  sitting-room.  An  office  i  is  required 
for  the  steward  (iMirreyor  or  financial  officer) ; 
and  a  room  for  meetings  of  the  governing  body. 
Bach  ordinary  nurse  should  hawe  a  separate 
bed-room ;  neither  bare,  tarnished,  nnr  dismal ; 
where  she  may  obtain  pure  air  while  she  sleeps — 
the  night  nurses'  bed-rooms  being  apart,  where 
they  may  not  be  disturbed  by  noise.  There 
should  be  bath  and  closet  accommodation  near ; 
but  women  should  each  be  allowed  a  washstand 
and  foot-bath  in  their  own  room.  The  head-nurse 
or  '  sister '  sleeps  in  her  own  room,  overlooliing 
her  ward ;  but  &  there  is  no  common-room,  she 
would  have  better  health  if  a  small  sitting- 
room,  as  well  as  bed-room,  could  be  given  her  off 
her  ward.  The  head-nurses  or  '  sisters  should 
have  a  dining-room,  and  also  a  comfortable  well- 
furnished  sitiing-room.  They  Tuill  work  better 
in  their  wards  if  they  themselves  are  made  com- 
fortable. For  sisters  and  nurses  uow-a-days 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  educated  women.  It  is 
most  undesirable  that  they  should  seek  necessary 
amusement  all  out  of  doors.  Nurses  should  dine 
in  the  sisters'  dining-room,  but  at  a  different 
hour;  and  in  a  large  hospital  there  would  pro- 
bably be  required  an  additional  dining-room  for 
ward-assistants.  la  hospitals  with  an  estab- 
lishment for  training  nurses,  which  every  large 
hospital  ought  to  have,  the  probationers  or 
pupil  nurses  (in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  one 
to  every  ten  or  twelve  patients)  would  live  in  a 
'  home '  under  the  hospital  roof,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  hospital  matron. 

The  'Home' should  consist  of: — 1.  Class-room 
and  nurses'  library,  large,  airy,  and  convenient. 
2.  One  or  two  dining-rooms,  in  which  sisters 
and  nurses  might  also  dine,  and  pantry  adjoin- 
ing. 3.  Two  rooms  and  an  office  for  the  '  home 
sister'  (class  mistress).  4.  One  separate  bed-room 
for  each  probationer,  sufScient  to  contain  press, 
table,  chair,  book-shelf,  washstand,  bedstead, 
and  arm-chair. 

Each  floor  should  have  a  bath-room  and  other 
conveniences.  Bed-rooms  for  probationers  on 
night-duty  should  be  cut  off  from  the  noise  of 
the  '  Home.'  There  should  also  be  provided: — 
one  sick  room ;  one  visitors'  room ;  and  ser- 
vants' offices  and  bed-rooms  for  cook  and  other 
necessary  servants. 

Stores  for  beddmc/  and  linen,  Tcitchen  and 
prtmsion  stores. — The  kitchen  and  all  those 
stores  between  which  and  the  wards  there  is  a 
constant  movement,  should  be  as  central  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  save  labour ;  but  the  kitchen  should 
be  carefully  cut  off  from  the  corridor  connecting 
the  pavilions.  Attached  to  the  kitchen  should 
be  a  good  scullery,  larder,  and  serving  con- 
veniences. There  should  be  a  large,  well-aired, 
well-lighted,  well-warmed,  well-arranged  linenry 
and  mending  room.  The  hospital  laundry  should 
be  detached  from  the  hospital.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  laundry  buildings 
aiiy  and  very  light,  with  ample  means  of  venti- 
lation for  removing  the  steam,  which  is  heavily 
charged  with  organic  impurity,  and  with  ample 
space  for  the  washers.  They  should  have  sepa- 
rate drying  and  ironing  rooms. 

Oui-patients'    department Those     hospitals 

which  afford  out-door  relief  require  a  dispensary 
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for  out-door  sick.  This  should  always  have  an 
entrance  separate  from  the  hospital,  and  should 
never  be  under  or  near  a  ward,  or  in  the  space 
between  adjacent  wards.  It  is  placed  in  proxi- 
mity to  the  hospital,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
medical  men,  and  medical  school  (if  any),  and  in 
order  to  be  near  the  drug-store  and  apothecary's 
shop ;  but  it  should  be  entirely  detached,  with 
a  free  air-space  between,  and  no  direct  commu- 
nication be  possible. 

The  out-patients'  department  ^requires  a  large 
airy  waiting-room,  with  separation  of  sexes,  and 
separate  closet  accommodation,  for  males  and 
females,  which,  without  great  care,  may  (even 
when  detached)  become  a  nuisance  to  the  siek 
wards ;  a  consulting  room  for  each  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons;  to  which  should  be  attached 
a  small  lavatory  and  all  necessary  convenience 
for  the  complete  examination  of  patients.  The 
out-patients',  department  of  Children's  Hospitals 
requires  more  care,  and  more  ample  space  in 
waitiiig-rooms,  because  each  patient  is  brought 
by  its  nurse.  The  entrance  and  exit  should  be 
through  different  doors. 

In  every  large  hospital  should,  be  provided  a 
well-ventilated  chapel,  capable  of  being  well 
warmed. . 

The  position  and  general  construction  of  the 
administrative  buildings  should  be  made  quite 
subservient  to  the  accommodation  for  the  sick, 
and  to  the  broad  general  principle  Uiat  these 
buildings  should  not  interfere  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  air  round,  or  the  light  of,  the  wards. 
Douglas  (Jalton.    . 

HTJII,  VEWOtrS.— A  continuous,  murnwj, 
heard  in  the  veins,  generally  observed  in  case^ 
of  anaemia.    See  AifiEMU ;  and  Physical  Examj; 

NATIOK. 

HUMID  {humidus,  moist). — ^Moist — in  con 
tradisti notion  to  dry.  Applied  to  riles  (see 
Physical  Examination)  ;  to  characterise  a  va* 
riety  of  asthma  attended  with  expectoratjoB  («es 
Asthma)  ;  and  also  to  particular  climates.  See 
Climate. 

HTTMOEAIi  {humor,  a  humouT)..^pf  or  re- 
lating to  the  humours.  Chiefly  used  as  a  term 
for  a  pathological  doctrine — the  humoral  potior 
logy — ^which  associates  all  diseases  with  morbid 
states  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  {see  Blood- 
dissasb).  The  word  i?  also  sometime?  emplpyed 
as  synonymous  with  humid,  when,  applied,  to 
asthma. 

HTTNTADI  JABTOS,  in  Hungary,  Sul- 
phated  waters.     See  Mineral  Watbhs. 

HYDATIDS  (SBotIs,  a  drop  of  water).-^- 
Stnon.  .    Fr.  Hydatids  i  ,Ger.  Blasenvmtpi. 

Genekal  Eemakks. — This  terra. is  now  re- 
stricted to  those  bladder-worms  which  are  larval 
forms  of  the  so-called  Ttsnia  echiMcocous—aMi- 
nute  tapeworm  residing  in  the  dog  and  wolf, 
Formerly  aU  the  bladder-worms  were  apt  to  be 
spoken  of  as  hydatids,  and  thus  we  had  the  ify- 
datis  oellulosa,  H.erratica,  Hydaiiffena  gramleea, 
and  so  forth.  They  were  also  frequently  called 
aoephahcysts,  and  thus,  following  I/aennec,  we 
had  the  Acephalocystis  granulosa,  A.  exogena  awl 
endogena  of  Kuhl  and  John  Hunter,  A.  sureidi- 


gera,  &c.  Again,  they  were  83  often  charac- 
terised as  vaiious  species  of  SfcAmooocciM,  whence 
■we  had  the  EcMnococcus  homiras,  E.  vetmnorum, 
E.  polymmphus,  E.  granulosus,  and  so  on.  At 
length,  all  these  numerous  forms  of  hydatid 
were  reduced  to  a  very  few  types,  and  now  we 
aie  all  agreed  that  there  is  only  one  true  larval 
species,  although  it  is  liable  to  assume  a  practi- 
cally endless  variety  of  shapes. 

That  the  minute  tapeworm  (7W«i  ecMnocoains) 
is  really  the  sexually  mature  condition  of  tha 
ordinary  hydatid,  as  known  to  physicians  and 
surgeons,  was  first  experimentallj  proved  by 
Naunyn,  who,  in  1864,  fed  two  dogs  with  liver 
hydatids,  previously  ascertained  to  contain  heads 
(BOoUoes).  The  first  dog,  destroyed  twenty-eight 
days  afterwards,  yielded  a  negative  result ;  but 
the  second  dog,  killed  thirty-five  days  subse- 
quent to  the  feeding,  contained  numerous  exam- 
ples of  Taniaechinococcusm  the  sexually  mature 
condition. 

By  feeding  dogs  with  fresh  and  perfectly- 
formed  hydatids  we  have  thus  obtained  the  mi- 
nute tapeworm  which  selects  for  its  abode  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine.  Conversely, 
hydatids  may  be  reared  by  feeding  animals  with 
the  eggs  of  the  Ttsnia  echmococcus.  It  appears 
that  the  formation  of  all  true  hydatids,  whether 
developed  in  mankind  or  in  animals,  results  from 
the  ingestion  of  the  tape-worm  eggs.  The  eggs 
may  be  swallowed  either  with  food  or  drink.  In 
this  way,  impure  water  is  doubtless  the  most 
common  source  of  hydatid  disease.  All  open 
waters,  if  dogs  abound  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  liable,  to  be  contaminated  with  the  fatal 
germs.  The  careless  drinking  of  unfiltered  or 
insufficiently  filtered  water  may  lead  to  hydatid 
infection. 

The  formation  of  hydatids,  after  the  eggs  have 
been  swallowed,  is  a  very  slow  process.  What 
we  know  on  this  point  is  principally  due  to  the 
researches  of  Leuckart;  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  intimate  structure  of  the  perfected  organism, 
as  such,  has  been  very  carefully  worked  out  by 
a  number  of  observers,  amongst  whom,  after 
Leuckart,  stand  the  names  of  Basmusseu, 
Naunyn,  Heller,  Von  Siebold,  Eschrlcht,  Wage- 
ner,  Eliiohenmeister,  Erasmus  Wilson,  Busk,  and 
Huxley.  In  this  connection  also,  particular 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  researches  of 
Virchow,  who  was  the  first  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  multilocular  form  {Echi- 
nococffus  muUilooularis)  which  has  also  been  in  ves- 
tigatcd,  amongst  others,  by  Luschka,  Leuckart,  and 
Heller.  In  the  more  purely  pathological  and 
statistical  aspects  of  the  subject,  the  writings  of 
Sokitansky,  Schleisner,  Wunderlioh,  De  Haen, 
Krabbe,  Klencke,  Livois,  and  Davaine  hold  a 
conspicuous  place ;  whilst  clinically  we  have 
space  only  to  particularise  the  memoirs  of  Mnr- 
chison,  Begbie,  Cleghorn,  MacgiUivray,  Eobert- 
son,  Dougan  Bird,  and  espeoiafiy  Hearn  (Kysies 
Hydatijues  du  PouTnon;  Paris,  1875).  From  the 
above  statement,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  of  very  great 
extent;  but  those  who  desire  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  should  also  consult 
Dr.  Albert  Neisser's  admirable  compilation  {Die 
EohinococcmlcranlchsU :  Berlin,  1877).  In  this 
place  it  is  only  intended  to  offer  a  brief  account 
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of  the  general  structure  of  hydatids,  with  a 
riaurni  of  the  facts  of  their  distribution  and 
prevalence  in  particular  countries,  and  their 
occurrence  in  the  organs, of  the  body  selected 
for  residence.  Kemarks  on  treatment,  and  on  the 
hygienic  bearings  of  the  subject  will  fitly  close 
the  article. 

Deschiption.  —  Pathologists  recognise  thrao 
varieties  of  hydatid,  namely,  the  exogenous,  en- 
dogenous, and  multilocular.   The  first  of  these  is 
sparingly  found  in  man,  but  very  common  in  the 
lower  animals.  The  second  is  rare  in  animals,  but 
frequent  in  the  human  subject.    The  third  variety 
is  found  in  man,  very  rarely ;  Professor  Bollinger 
having  also  found  it  in  the  liver  of   a   calf 
{Deutsch.  Zeiisch.  f.  Thiermed. ;  1876).  The  pre 
cise  mode  of  origination  and  growtli  cannot  be 
discussed  here.    Practically,  it  is  of  little  moment 
which  of  the  various  hypotheses   we  accept; 
nevertheless  the  subject  is  of  the  highest  interest 
when  -riewed  from  a  physiological   standpoint. 
Whilst  ttiere  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  determiiv- 
ing  the  character  of  ordinary  hydatids,  whether 
of  the  exogenous  or  endogenous  kind,  the  multi- 
locular form  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  mis- 
interpreted.   It  h£is  been  mistaken  for  alveolar 
colloid,  with  which  latter  product,  as  remarked 
by  Virchow,  it  has  nothing  whatever  in  com- 
mon.   There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  so-called  examples  of  cirrtiosis  of  the  liver 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  multilocular  hy- 
datid growths.    Professor  Heller,  of  Kiel,  has 
called  our  attention  to  several  preparations  in 
the  London  Museums,  which  he  thinks  may  be 
of  this  order,  bat  the  writer  has  not  found  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  them  microscopically.     Con- 
densing Leuckart's  description,  which  we  have 
ourselves   verified  from  flie   examination  of  a 
specimen  kindly  supplied  by  Heller,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  essential  characters  of  this  growth 
are  marked  by  a  tough,  well-defined  fibrous 
limiting  capsule,  consisting  of  a  dense  stroma, 
whence  bands   of  connective  tissue  pass  off  in 
every  direction,  penetratingthe  entire  growth,  and 
leaving  small  interstices.     These  interstices  or 
alveoli  are  irregular  in  shape,  lined  with  vesicles 
that  are  filled  with  a  gelatiniform  plasma,  occa- 
sionally containingalso  the  so-called  echiuococcus- 
heads.    Here  and  there  small  blood-vessels  may 
be  seen,  and  also  collapsed  bile-ducts,  but  no  trace 
of  any  true  glandular  parenchyma  of  the  organ 
affected. 

Ordinary  hydatids,  whilst  presenting  variable 
shapes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ 
occupied,  commonly  exhibit  a  thick  investing 
capsule  derived  from  the  tissues  of  the  infested 
part.  Within  this  capsule  or  cyst  we  first  come 
upon  a  thick,  homogeneous,  laminated,  elastic 
membrane,  which,  ■  if  withdrawn,  displays  a 
peculiar  tremulous  motion,  coiling  upon  itself 
wherever  it  happens  to  be  divided  by  the  scalpel. 
This  is  the  so-called  outicular,  structureless  layer, 
or  ectocyst  of  Huxley.  Within  this  outer  layer, 
and  closely  applied  to  it,  lies  the  delicate  endooyst 
of  the  same  authority.  •  This  is  a  thin,,  soft, 
comparatively  non^elastio,.  granulated  membrane, 
forming  the  essentially  vital  part  of  the  bladder- 
worm.  From  this  inner  membrane  buds  are 
produced,  and  these  gemmse  become  transformed 
into  echinocoocus-heads  both  in  a  direct  and 
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indirect  manner.  Commonly  they  form  broad 
capsules  containing  numerous  heads,  some  of 
irhioh,  by  a  process  of  eversion,  may  be  seen 


Tm.'H.    Hydatid  of  four  weeks'  growth,  showing  ecto- 
cyst  and  endocyst.    x  60.    After  Leuckart. 

projecting  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  mother- 
Jiydatid.  At  other  times  by  a  process  of  what 
is  termed  proliferation,  daughter  and  even 
grand-daughter  hydatids  are  formed  within  the 


Fia.  26.    Gronp  of  Echinococci,  with  their  hook-crowne 
inverted,    x  180  diam.    After  Busk. 

original  maternal  hydatid,   and  these    smaller 
hydatids  (constituting  an  agamogenetio  bladder- 
worm  progeny)  in  their   turn   produce   eehino- 
coeeus-heads  within  them.      The  precise  mode 
of  origination  of  these  buds 
is  still  a  subject  of  dispute, 
notwithstanding    the    re- 
markable investigations  of 
Leuckart,     Naunyn,     and 
Basmussen.  Neither  of  the 
two  former  authorities  be- 
lieves that  the  heads  can  be 
formed  in  a  direct  manner 
from  the  endocyst,  as  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Hux- 
ley.   The  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  cilia  on  the  en- 
docysts  and  brood-capsules 
is  also  unsettled.  Cilia  have 
been  noticed  by  Owen,  Le- 
1  lo  26      The  80  colled  bert,  and  Whittell.     These 
Ef^mnococcuitteaa^&now-  various     authorities     aver 
'^   aud^oiSeS  tll'^tthey  occur  outside  the 
X    250   diam.    After  so-called  echmocooci.  Hux- 
Hnxley.  jgy    Jooks    upon    them   as 

having  a  connection  only  with  the  water-vascular 
system,  whilst  Leuckart  entirely  failed  to  detect 
them  anywhere.    AVe  are  not  here  called  upon  to 


pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  farther,  but  may 
remark. in  passing  that  the  little  sacs  now  termel 
brood-capsules  by  Leuckart  and  others  were  well 
known  to  Erasmus  Wilson,  who  figured  them  in 
1845,  and  also  to  Busk,  who  previously  spoke  of 
them  as  'granulations'  (1844). 

OccnBKENOB.^The  prevalence  of  hydatids 
in  any  country  bears  a  strict'  relation  to  the 
degree  of  intimacy  subsisting  between  its  in- 
habitants and  the  dogs  employed  by  them  for 
domestio  purposes.  If  in  this  respect  Iceland 
holds  pre-eminence ;  the  explanation  is  not  far  to 
seek.  As  remarked  by  Krabbe,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  Icelanders  actually 
devour  the  excrement  of  dogs;  although,  to  be 
sure,  canine  faeces,  according  to  SohlWsner,  figure 
amongst  the  remedial  agents  employed  by  quacks 
and  empirics.  It  is  sufficieiit  for  the  purpose 
of  infection  that  the  natives  and  their  dogs  share 
the  same  habitation,  that  the  animals  are  fondly 
caressed,  that  they  feed  off  the  same  plates  (which 
they  are  often  encouraged  to  lick  clean,  in  order 
that  their  masters  may  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
having  them  washed),  and  that  they  sleep  with 
the  peasants  in  the  same  bed.  Thus,  as  Ktabbe  , 
says,  either  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  natives,  the  eggs  of 
the  hydatid-forming  tapeworm  have  abtindant  op- 
portunity of  gaining  access  to  the  human  bearer. 
To  a  certain  extent,  as  Krabbe  observes,  this 
close  relationship  and  high  degree  of  infec- 
tion are  forced  upon  the  poor  people ,  by  the 
rigours  of  the  climate,  and  insnlScient  resources 
of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  echinococciis-disease  exists 
in  countries  where  there  is  comparative  freedom 
from  these  disadvantages.  The  circumstance 
that  the  germs  are  far  too  small  to  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  and  that  they  may  be  distributed 
by  various  possible  agencies  (long  after  they 
have  either  been  passed  with  the  faeces,  or  have 
been  dispersed  by  the  semi-independent  and 
sexually  ripe  proglottides),  is  alone  sufBoieht'  to 
ensure  infection,  provided  the  necessary  sanitary 
precautions  arenotadopted.'Opennatnrliil  waters, 
however  pure  and  sparkling  they  may  look,  are 
apt  to  contain  hydatid  germs  in  all  countries 
where  dogs  abound.  Thus  it  is  that  cattle  be- 
come infected;  not  alone  indeed  by  drinking 
foul  water,  but  also  by  grazing  in  districts  where 
the  eggs  of  the  T(Bnia  eohinococem  are  dispersed 
by  winds,  rain,  and  even  insects  flying  away 
from  the  germ-iiifected  fsecal  matter  on  which 
they  had  previously  settled  for  repast.  Of 
course,  direct  contact  with  infested  dogs  renders 
infection  almost  a  matter  of  certainty.  Anyone 
who  has  witnessed  the  migration-  of  tapeworm 
proglottides  on  the  surface  of  the  bodies  of  cats 
and  dogs,  will  readily  understand  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  mere  act  of  coaxing  a.  dog's  back 
is  sufficient  to  convey  numerous  geims  to  fie 
hand,  whence  thfey  may  be  transferred  to  tho  hps 
and  mouth  of  the  human  bearer.  It  is  fortunate, 
indeed,  that  in  European  countries  our  T<eim 
echinoooccus  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  dog. 
But  for  this  circumstance,  hydatids  might  be- 
come almost  as  prevalent  amongst  the  peasantry 
of  our  own  country  as  they  are  known  to  be'iii 
Iceland.  Probably  the  next  most  infested  teni- 
tory  is  that  of  Victoria  (Australia).     On  this 
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point  the  TPriter  has  collected  much  convincing 
evidence;  recently  confi*med  hy  Dr.  David 
Thomas,  of  Adelaide.  According  to  one  local 
iiuthority,  not  only  has  the  disease  been  more  or 
less  prevalent  in  the  Victoria  colony  for  many 
years  past,  but  it  is  '  greatly  on  the  increase  in 
the  human  subject.'  It  Tfould  be  easy  to  multi- 
ply statements  bearing  out  the  same  truth,  but 
the  subject  is  too  special  for  detailed  treatment, 
and  it  has  been  dealt  with,  at  some  length,  in 
the  writer's  general  treatise  (Parasites ;  London, 
1879).  Those,  also,  who  desire  to  obtain  ageneral 
notion  of  the  frequency  of  hydatids  in  England 
would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  amount  of 
collateral  evidence  supplied  ly  tha  numerous 
specimens  preserved  in  the  museums  of  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere.  In  the  face  of  facts, 
patent  to  all,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  amount 
of  hydatid  disease  now  existing  everywhere,  is 
susceptible  of  being  greatly  diminished  by  the 
introduction  of  appropriate  sanitary  regulations. 
In  what  these  regulations  consist  may  bo  readily 
gathered  from  the  circumstances  connected  with 
infection.  To  some  extent,  Iceland  has  already 
moved  in  the  matter,  following  the  counsel  of 
Dr.  Krabbe. 

SrruAiiONS. — The  relative  prevalence  of  hyda- 
tids in  particular  organs  of  the  body  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern,  dinically  and  hygienically. 
The  writer  has  been  at  some  pains  to  open  up 
this  subject,  and  from  the  data  collected  inde- 
pendently by  Davaine  and  himself,  the  results 
obtained  may  be  relied  on  as  approximately 
correct.  Eeduced  to  the  lowest  number  of  prac- 
tically available  or  useful  terms,  our  statistics 
■  stand  as  follows : — 

Organs  affected.  Davaine.  The  writer.  Total, 
liver  .  .  .  .  165  .  161  .  326 
Abdomen,  pelvic  cavity, 

and  spleen  .  .  26  .  45  .  71 
Lungs  .  .  .  .  40  .  22  .  62 
Kidneys  and  Madder  .  SO  .  23  .  63 
Brain  .  .  .  .  20  .  22  .  42 
Bones  .  .  .  .  17  .  16  .  31 
Heart,   and  pulmonary 

vessels  .  .  .  12  .  13  .  26 
Miscellaneous       .        .    63     .       25     .     92 


Grand  total  ,  .  373  .  327  .  700 
Notwithstanding  certain  apparent  differences, 
the  results  separately  obtained  by  Davaine  and  the 
writer  show  a  remarkable  correspondence,  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  those  organs  respecting  which  no 
dispute  could  well  arise  as  to  the  real  seat  of  the 
disorder,  the  results  are  tolerably  uniform.  This 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  brain,  heart,  and 
bones.  Even  in  those  instances  where  the  re- 
sults do  not  appear  to  correspond,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  discrepancies  is  very  simple.  One 
example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  point.  The 
twenty-six  abdominal  cases  credited  to  Davaine's 
record  are  all  placed  by  him  under  the  heading 
of '  Pelvis,'  whilst  all  those  cases  placed  by  the 
writer  under  the  abdominal  series  not  only  in- 
clude hydatids  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  also  two 
from  the  spleen  and  nineteen  from  the  perito- 
neum and  intestines,  besides  others. 

As  the  facts  thus  stand,  it  is  instructive  to 
notice  that  the  liver  cases  comprise  nearly  46^ 
per  cent.     Comparatively  recent  computations 


by  Dr.  Albert  Neisser,  based  on  983  cases,  afford 
a  percentage  of  45'765  for  liver  cases.  It  is 
especially  worthy  of  remark  also  that  no  in- 
considerable proportion  of  the  bladder-worms 
occupy  organs  of  vital  importance  to  the  host. 
If,  in  reference  to  sanitation,  statisticians  would 
obtain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  cause  of  the 
fatal  power  of  hydatids,  they  should  look  close 
into  this  matter.  Let  them  note  the  fact  that  in 
6  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  collected  by  Davaine 
and  the  writer  the  entozoon  occupied  the  brain ; 
in  about  3^  per  cent,  they  took  up  their  resid- 
ence in  the  heart ;  and  probably  in  not  less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  all  the  other  cases  they  operated 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  the  human  bearer. 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  (excluding  the  cases 
cured  by  surgical  interference)  the  echinoococus- 
bladderworm  proves  fatal  to  25  per  cent,  of  all 
the  human  victims  it  attacks.  Animal-bearers, 
on  the  other  hand,  comparatively  rarely  succumb 
to  hydatid  invasion.  (For  further  details  see 
Lancet,  Jan.  19,  1875,  p.  850 ;  British  Medical 
Journal,  1875;  and  the  writer's  treatise  on 
Parasites,  1879,  pp.  121-141.) 

Diagnosis. — Many  cases  of  hydatids  present 
extreme  difficulty  in  respect  of  diagnosis,  espe- 
cially those  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  To 
diagnose  hydatids  of  the  brain,  heart,  and  kidneys 
is  rarely  possible,  unless  very  strict  attention 
be  paid  to  the  symptoms,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  patient  has  been  living. 
In  kidney  cases,  the  escape  of  small  vesicles  with 
the  urine,  would,  of  course,  help  to  decide  the 
matter.  In  heart-cases  it  is  rare  that  any  pre- 
monitory sjTnptom  of  the  affection  shows  itsoH. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  where  these  and 
certain  other  organs  are  out  of  the  question,  the 
presence  of  a  fluctuatiiig  tumour,  without  any 
concomitant  inflammatory  symp'toras,  especially 
if  it  be  seated  ia  the  region  of  the  liver,  would 
to  most  of  us  at  once  suggest  the  likelihood  of 
the  occurrence  of  an  hydatid  growth.  Much  has 
been  said  of  Piorri's  '  hydatid  fremitus,'  which, 
however,  scarcely  differs  from  the  ordinary  im- 
pulse communicated  by  fluid  matter  within  any 
other  kind  of  tumour.  Speaking  generally,  the 
accidental  discharge  of  one  or  more  acephalocysts 
constitutes  the  most  common  and  absolutely  cer- 
tain means  of  diagnosis.  That  these  formations 
are  iiequently  discharged  by  the  natural  outlets  of 
the  body  is  well  known  to  every  practitioner ;  and 
not  unfrequently  has  the  scalpel  of  the  surgeon 
evacuated  them,  when  their  presence  was  not  so 
much  as  suspected  by  the  operator.  How  con- 
stantly their  presence  within  the  viscera  is  alto- 
gether overlooked  is  a  matter  well  known  to 
every  pathologist  connected  with  our  large  hos- 
pitals. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  hydatid*,  dis- 
ease may  naturally  be  spoken  of  under  three 
heads,  namely,  surgical,  medical,  and  prophy- 
laotic  or  preventive. 

Surgical.— With  the  first  method  we  have  ' 
of  course  little  to  do  here,  but  in  respect  of 
diagnosis  it  is  obvious  that  the  surgeon  must 
often  require  the  assistance  of  the  physician.  In 
the  matter  of  operative  treatment,  the  writer  has 
elsewhere  taken  occasion  to  comment,  incident- 
ally,_  upon  the  remarkable  amount  of  success 
obtained  by  Dr.  MacOillivray,  at  the  Bendigo 
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Hospital.     (See  his  records  given  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Australian  Medical  Journal.) 

Medical. — As  regards  the  success  of  medical 
treatment,  the  opinion  long  ago  expressed  in  the 
writers  Introductory  treatiso  still  holds  good 
{Entozoa,  1864,  p.  285).  As  then_  stated,  'a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about 
the  efficacy  of  particular  drugs,'  but,  making 
allowance  for  the  advantages  secured  by  aspira- 
tion and  electrolysis,  Tve  think  that  the  words 
spoken  by  Dr.  Todd  in  18SI,  are  still  very  near 
the  truth: — 'I  know  of  no  cure  for  hydatids  but 
the  evacuation  of  them.  There  is  a  popular 
notion  that  salt  will  kill  the  hydatid.  Iodide 
of  potassium  has  also  been  frequently  tried, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  real  benefit  from 
the  use  of  these  remedies.'  Since  Dr.  Todd's 
time,  the  employment  of  several  other  drugs 
has  been  warmly  advocated  by  difierent  physi- 
cians, amongst  whom  the  names  of  Dr.  Leared, 
Dr.  HjalteUn,  and  Dr.  Bird  stand  out  most  pro- 
minently. According  to  the  two  first-named 
observers  kamala  has  the  power  of  destroying 
hydatids.  If,  however,  anyone  will  take  the 
trouble  to  peruse  Dr.  MacGillivr.xy's  record  of 
his  efforts  to  obtain  proof  of  the  alleged  cura- 
tive properties  of  kamala,  when  administered 
internally,  they  will  at  once  perceive  tliat  this 
much  over-praised  drug  has  '  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  disease.'  In  like  manner,  the 
writer  fears  that  the  alleged  virtues  of  tur- 
pentine in  this  respect,  as  advocated  by  Austra- 
lian practitioners,  will  turn  out  to  be  an  entire 
mistake.  It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  turpen- 
tine and  certain  other  well-known  anthelmintics 
as  powerful  taeniafuges ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  assert  that  these  drugs  can  destroy 
bladder-worms  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  oral  ad- 
ministration. As  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article,  the  essentially  vital  part  of  the  hydatid 
is  the  granular  endoeyst,  and  to  reach  this  the 
poison  must  not  only  penetrate  the  more  or  less 
dense  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  but  also  the 
Laminated  ectocyst.  If  the  advocates  of  kamala 
had  reflected  on  the  enormous  quantity  of  the 
drug  necessary  to  produce  any  sensible  effect 
on  the  hydatid,  they  would  probably  not  have 
attempted  its  employment.  In  like  manner,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  of  the  power  of 
turpentine,  in  respect  especially  '  of  its  property 
of  accumulating  in  the  system,'  we  must  express 
oiirsclves  as  exceedingly  sceptical  as  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  turpentine  being  of  any  more  curative 
value  than  kamala  when  prescribed  internally. 
In  regard  to  the  successful  employment  of  iodine 
and  other  drugs  for  the  purposes  of  injection, 
after  evacuation  of  the  fluid  contents  of  hydatid 
cysts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  re- 
sults frequently  obtained ;  nevertheless,  as  M. 
Boinot  and  others  long  ago  pointed  out,  cer- 
tain precautions  are  necessary,  especially  when 
dealing  with  growths  occupying  the  neighbour- 
hood of  serous  cavities.  In  this  connection  Da- 
vaine's  Traite  des  Entozoaires  should  be  con- 
sulted, and  also  Hearn'e  clinical  work,  which,  so 
far  as  hydatids  of  the  thoracic  cavity  are  con- 
cerned, is  thoroughly  exhaustive  and  reliable. 
We  are  entirely  in  accord  with  Hearn,  who 
affords  us  a  true  criterion  of  his  estimate  as  to 
the  value  of  drugs  when  he  incidentally  remarks 


that  the  medical  treatment  of  hydatids  in  no 
way  affects  the  prognosis. 

Prophylactic. — The  prophylactic  treatment  of 
hydatids   deserves  the  most   serious   attention 
of  those  interested    in   the  advance  of  State 
medicine.      As  all   the  circumstances  favour- 
able  to    the    production   of  the  echinoooccus 
disorder   are   now  well  known,   it  clearly  fol- 
lows that  the  malady  falls  within  the  category 
of  those  endemics  which  admit  of  being  either 
largely   checked,   or   altogether    stamped   out. 
There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  setiology  of 
the   subject  at  any  length,  and  the  writer  can 
only  again  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  those  mea- 
sures which  he  has  sought  to  enforce  for  many 
years  past.     He  has  recommended  that  boiling 
hot  water  should  be  thrown  over  the  fsces  of 
dogs,  not  only  in  kennels,  but  in  all  places  where 
the  excreta  are  exposed.     To  attempt  to  collect 
and  burn  the  fsecea  would  be  too  troublesome  a 
process,  and  not .  so  effective,  since  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  invisible  eggs  scattered  on  the  ground 
or  flooring  would  inevitably  escape.     In  this 
view,  the  late  Dr.  Leared's  proposal  that  every 
dog  should  be  efficiently  purged  with  an  anthel- 
mintic and   cathartic  at   certain    intervals  is 
worthy  of  attention.    Dr.  Leared  further  advised 
that  the   excreta  should  be  buried;   but  the 
writer's  plan  of  destruction  of  the  germs  by  boil- 
ing water  seems  more  effective  and  more  easy  of 
accomplishment.    Professor  Leuckart,  in  an  ela- 
borate but  popularly  written  article,  embod;png  a 
review  of  all  the  more  important  facts  of  helmin- 
thological  study  in  relation  to  the  public  health 
(  Umere  Zeit,  1862,  s.  654),  gives  an  admttable 
summary  of  the  sanitary  bearings  of  the  subject  . 
in  the  following  terms : — '  In  order  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  infection,  the  dog.  must  be  watched, 
not  only  within  the    house,  but  whilst  he  is 
outside.      He   must  not    be  allowed  to  visit 
either  slaughter-houses  or  knackeries,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  neither  the  offals  nor  hyda- 
tids found  in  such  places  are  accessible  to  him. 
In  this  matter  the  sanitary  inspector  has  many 
important  duties  to  perform.    The  carelessness 
with  which  these  offals  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
posed of,  or  even  purposely  given  to  the  dog, 
must  no  longer  be  permitted,  if  the  welfare  of 
the  digestive  organs  of  mankind  is  to  be  con- 
sidered.   What  good  results  may  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  these  precautions  maybe  readily 
gathered  from  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that, 
at  present,  almost  the  sixth  part  of  all  the  in- 
habitants annually  dying  in  Iceland  fall  victims 
to  the  ecbinococcus  epidemic'    The  Leipzig  hel- 
minthologist  next  dwells   upon  the  oonditipns 
already  shown  to  be  so  eminently. favourable 
to  the  production  of  the  disorder,  and  concludes 
by  remarking  that   'cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
most  important  preservatives  against  infection. 
Without  doubt  this  is  so ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  amount  of  care  in  this  respect  will 
ensure  immunity  from  hydatid  disease.   Occa- 
sionally, though  happily  very  rarely,  the  most 
delicately  nurtiiied  persons,  who  have  all  their 
lifetime  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the  lap  of  luimy, 
fall  victims  to  the  malady.     One  such  case,  that 
of  a  lady,  was  not  very  long  ago  brought  under 
the  writer's  notice  by  an  eminent  practitioner, 
who  tapped  the  abdominal  tumour,  at  first  fiiP- 
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seasfally,  but  on  a  second  occasion  with  a  fatal 
result  to  the  patient.  Tlie  explanation  of  the 
Mcasional  occurrence  of  hydatids  in  high  life  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  act  of  drinking  a  glass  of 
water  from  some  doubtfully  good  or  unfiltered 
source,  or,  still  more  probably,  the  partaking  of 
salad  (derived  from  some  market-garden  source, 
and  not  properly  cleansed  before  being  sent  to 
table),  is  quite  sufiBoient  to  account  for  infection. 
A  single  invisible  germ  or  echinoooccus-ovum 
thus  transferred  to  the  stomach  of  the  human 
host,  is  capable,  after  a  lengthened  interval,  say 
of  a  year,  of  presenting  itself  as  an  hepatic  tu- 
mour of  considerable  dimensions.  What  obtains 
thus  infrequently  amongst  well'-to-do  persons  in 
life,  must  necessarily  happen  more  commonly  to 
those  whose  occupations  naturally  bring  them 
more  directly  in  contact  with  the  ordinary  sources 
of  infection.  In  a  paper,  '  On  the  comparative 
prevalence  of  different  forma  of  entozoa  infesting 
the  dog'  {Liim.  Soe.  Joum.,  1867)  the  writer 
has  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  insti- 
tuting special  investigations  in  reference  to  the 
frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  hydatid  tape- 
worm in  the  dog  in  England.  By  adopting,  both 
at  home  and  in  our  colonies,  the  admirable  mode 
of  procedure  initiated  by  Krabbe  in  Iceland  and 
Denmark,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa* 
tion,  available  for  sanitary  guidance,  could  not 
fail  to  be  obtained.  Hundreds  of  dogs  are  an- 
nually destroyed  in  this  country,  yet  no  publie 
officer,  possessing  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  has  ever  examined  their  carcases  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  prevalence  or  other- 
wise of  parasites  within  them.  The  amount  of 
good  which  has  already  been  accomplished  by 
private  efforts  (not  unattended  *ith  personal 
sacrifices)  in  this  direction  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. These  efforts  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  several  destructive  epidemics. 
In  respect  of  the  sexually  mature  eohinococeus 
tapeworm,  Dr.  Krabbe  has  shown  that  no  less 
than  28  per  cent,  of  Icelandic  dogs  are  infested. 
Hie  investigations  have  thus  furnished  us  with 
a  striking  result,  which,  to  the  thoughtful  and 
cultured  sanitarian,  readily  explains  the  extra- 
ordinary prevalence  of  hydatids  in  that  country. 
See    ACEPHALOOYSTS ;     Bladdeb-worms  ;     and 

ECHINOCOCOCS.  T.  S.   COBBOLD. 

HYDATIDS,  UTEBINE.     5ee  Mole. 

HTDRffiMIA  (SSup,  water,  and  at/io,  the 
blood).— A  watery  condition  of  the  blood.  See 
AN25MU;  and  BiooD,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

T  .^.^PKAGOGTJES  (0%,  water,  and  t^a 

ir^}'^^J^''-;  ^"^  ^S^'-«30ff«^;BeT.  Was. 
mtreihmde  Mittel. 

Dbfihition.— Purgative  medicines  which  cause 
a  copious  watery  discharge. 

EiTOMEKAiioif.— Hydiagogue  purgatives  in- 
clude t—Bitartrate  of  Potash,  Buckthorn,  Colchi. 
ram.Coloeynth,,  Croton  Oil,  EUterium,  Gamboge, 
HeUebore,  Jalap,  Podophyllin,  and  Soammony. 

AoTioH^It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  the  action  of  the  drugs  included 
m  the  present  class  is  due  only  to  the  in- 
creased penataltio  action  which  they  produce. 

iJ:!'  v'T^y-  i',  "<"  <J»«  <=aae,  as  certainly 
some,  If  not  all,  of  those  just  enumerated,  induce 
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a  free  secretion  of  fluid  by  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  while  at  the  same  time  they  stimulate 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowel,  and  cause  the 
evacuation  of  this  watery  fluid. 

Uses. — HydragOgues  are  chiefly  employed  for 
the  removal  of  fluid  from  the  body,  in  cases 
either  of  general  anasarca  or  of  dropsical  effu- 
sion in  serous  cavities.  They  may  be  employed 
to  assist  the  action  of  the  kidneys  when  this  is 
insuflBoient ;  and  it  has  been  observed  not  un- 
frequently,  when  the  secretion  of  urine  his  pre- 
viously been  deficient,  that  it  becomes  greatly 
increased  after  a  free  discharge  of  fluid  has  taker 
place  from  the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  the 
administration  of  a  hydragogue  cathartic.  See 
PuHOATXVEs.  T.  Laudbb  Bbunton. 

HTDBABGYBIASIS  (hydrargyrum,  mer- 
cury).— The  state  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  mercury  into  the  system.  See  Mebouby, 
Poisoning  by. 

HYDEABTHEOSIS  (3J(up,  water,  and 
UpBpov,  a  joint). — Effusion  of  a  serous  fluid  into 
a  joint.     See  Joints,  Diseases  of. 

HYDEOA  (S8q>p,  water).— A  term  used  by 
Hippocrates,  and  expressive  of  a  sweat-eruption. 
By  the  Latins  the  condition  was  named  saAiOTJna, 
and  in  modern  times  it  is  called  miliaria.  The 
term  hydroa  has  also,  with  doubtful  proprifety, 
been  applied  to  the  larger  vesicle  of  herpes ;  and 
more  recently  to  herpes,  or  ratber,  pemphigus  iris. 
Ebasmus  WllSON. 

HYDEOADElsriTIS  (SSap,  water,  and 
oS^v,  a  glandj.— Desokiption.— This  affection 
was  first  described  by'  Verneuil  and  Baziu  as  a 
minute  phlegmon  of  the  sweat-gland,  resulting 
in  a  flat  pustule,  and  met  with  chiefly  in  those 
situations  where  the  sudatory  glands  are  most 
largely  developed,  for  example,  in  the  axilla,  on 
the  areola  of  the  nipple,  and  at  the  verge  of  the 
anus.  Hydroadenitis  occurs  singly  or  in  crops.  It 
flrst  becomes  developed  into  a  small  tubercle- 
and,  when  ,pus  forms,^  it  breaks  upon  the  surface! 
andthe  tubercle  subsides.  The  disease  has  been 
attributed  to  irritation  from  friction,  discharges, 
or  absence  of  cleanliness ;  and  is  sai,d  to  be  fa- 
voured by  an  unhealthy  constitution. 
_  TfiEATMBNT. — After  the  more  obvious  indica- 
tions of  improvement  of  the  general  health  and 
removal  of  local  irritants  have  been  attended  to, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  paint  the  affected 
part  with  the  liniment  of  iodine. 

Ehasstos  WitsoN. ' ' 

HYDBOCABDIA.  (iJSwp,  water,  and  mpS'm, 
J;l;e  heart). — An  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the 
pericardial  sac.   See  Pebioaedium,  Diseases  of, 

HYDEOCELE  (SSap,  water,  and  k^At;,  a 
tumour). — Stnon.:  Fr.  Hydrocele;  QeT.  Wat- 
aerbruch. 

Definitiok. — A  swelling  produced  by  a  col- 
lection of  fluid  in  connection  with  the  testicle  or 
spermatic  cord.  ■ 

.Descetptio.v.— The  principal  forms  of  hydro- 
cele of  the  testicle  are  the  vaginal,  the  oonqmiial 
and  the  encysted.  ' 

Vaginal  Hydrocele.— DBSCEiPTioir.— This  is 
a  chrome  dropsical  effusion  into  the  sao  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  The  fluid  is  a  pale-yeUowish 
serum,  which  in  old  cases  is  often  loaded  with  cho- 
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lesterine.  The  quantity  Taries.butseldom  exceeds 
twenty  ounces.  The  writer  has  removed  as  many 
as  forty-eight  ounces.  The  testicle  is  usually 
■ituated  at  the  back  part  and  rather  below  the 
centre  of  the  sac  ;  but  its  position  may  be  altered 
by  adhesions ;  and,  in  cases  of  congenital  inver- 
sion, the  testicle  is  in  front  of  the  sac.  In  old 
hydroceles  the  sao  is  often  greatly  thickened  by 
deposition  of  lymph  on  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
its  conversion  into  fibrous  tissue,-  which  is  some- 
times the  seat  of  calcareous  deposits.  It  is  gene- 
rally single,  but  often  occurs  on  both  sides.  Vagi- 
nal hydrocele  forms  an  oval  or  pyriform  swelling, 
which  fluctuates;  has  a  smooth,  oven  surface ;  and 
commences  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  very 
gradually  and  without  pain.  When  examined 
by  transmitted  light  it  is  found  to  be  trans- 
lucent, except  at  the  back  part,  where  the  tes- 
ticle is  situated.  Owing  to  the  tunica  vaginalis 
remaining  unobliterated  for  some  distance  along 
the  cord,  the  swelling  occasionally  assumes  an 
elongated  form,  and  extends  up  towards  the  in- 
guinal canal.  A  hydrocele  sometimes  varies  in 
size,  becoming  larger  and  more  tense  during  the 
day  than  when  the  patientfirst  rises  in  the  morning. 
iEnoLOOY. — Hydrocele  is  a  common  disease, 
especially  in  warm  climates ;  and  occurs  at  all 
periods  of  life,  hut  is  most  common  in  middle  age. 
Diagnosis. —  The  circumstances  —  that  the 
swelling  commences  below ;  that  the  spermatic 
cord  can  he  detected  above  the  tumour;  that 
the  testicle  cannot  be  felt ;  and  that  the  tumour 
receives  no  impulse  ou  coughing,  and  does  not 
vary  in  size  on  pressure— are  signs  distinguishing 
a  hydrocele  from  an  inguinal  rupture.  When 
the  sac  is  much  thickened,  so  as  to  obscure  fluc- 
tuation, and  prevent  the  passage  of  rays  of  light, 
the  tumour  may  be  mistaken  for  a  haematocele, 
or  disease  of  the  testicle,  and  the  diagnosis  is 
difficult. 

Teeatment. — In  infants,  vaginal  hydrocele 
usually  disappears  under  the  application  of  weak 
tincture  of  iodine.  Acupuncture,  causing  the  fluid 
to  escape  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum, 
is  the  only  operation  that  is  required. 

In  the  adult  external  remedies  are  of  no  use. 
It  is  usual  to  resort  at  once  to  operative  treat- 
ment, palliative  or  radical.  The  palliative  opera- 
tion consists  in  puncturing  the  tumour  with  a 
trochar,  and  evacuating  the  fluid  accumulated  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  hydrocele  usually  re- 
turns in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  and 
then  the  operation  must  be  repeated,  or  the 
patient  must  undergo  radical  treatment.  This 
may  be  eflTeeted  by  incision  or  excision  of  the 
Bac  ;  by  the  passage  of  a  seton ;  or  by  injection 
of  the  sac  with  a  stimulating  fluid.  The  latter 
ds  the  plan  commonly  resorted  to ;  and  the  fluid 
almost  invariably  employed. is  the  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  only  apparatus  required,  in  addition 
to  a  medium-sizedi  trochar,  is  a  glass  syringe. 
The  writer  generally  injects  about  a  drsichm  of 
strong  tincture,  which  he  leaves  in  the  sac.  It 
causes  considerable  pain,  extending  to  the  loins ; 
but  all  suffering  may  be  prevented  by  ether  or 
chloroform  inhalation.  The  iodine  acts  as  a 
-stimulant,  stirring  up  mild  inflammation,  and 
■causing  a  rapid  return  of  swelling,  which  gradu- 
ally subsides  until  the.  patient,  is  cured.  .  Com- 
pression with  strapping  helps  the  absorption.  In 


double  hydrocele,  injection  may  be  performed  on 
both  sides  at  the  same  time.  Injection  rarely 
fails  to  cure  the  hydrocele.  If  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed, recourse  can  be  had  to  the  seton ;  or,  in 
cases  of  thickened  sac,  to  incision  or  excision. 

Congenital  Hydrocele. — In  children,  the 
original  communication  between  the  cavities  of 
the  peritoneum  and  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  some- 
times fails  to  be  obliterated ;  and  fluid  accuma- 
lated  in  the  sao  constitutes  the  variety  termed 
congenital  hydrocele.  The  communication  is 
usually  small  in  size.  ' 

Diagnosis.  —  Congenital  hydrocele  is  easily 
distih^ished  from  ordinary  hydrocele  by  the 
absence  of  a  defined  boundaryi  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tumour ;  by  thojmpulse  received  on 
coughing ;  and  by  pressure  eausingthe  disappear- 
ance of  the  swelling,"  andrendering  the  Reticle 
perceptible;  It  is  distinguished  from  a  reducible 
hernia  bythe  fluctuation  and  transparency  of  the 
swelling ;  by  the  absence  of  gurgling  accompany- 
ing its  disappearance  on  pressure;  and  by  the 
slow  return  of  the  swelling  on  the  patient  assu- 
ming the  erect  posture. 

Trbatmbnt. — Congenital  hydrocele  is  readily 
cured  by  the  gentle'  pressure  of  a  truss  ou  the 
inguinal  canal,  so  as  to  occasion  obliteration  of 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  after  which  the  fluid  usually 
becomes  absorbed. 

Encysted  Hydrocele.— In  this  form  of  hy- 
drocele fluid  is  effused  into  an  adventitious  cyst 
distinct  from  the  vaginal  sac,  developed  in  the 
areolar  tissue  beneath  the  visceral  portion  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  investing  the  head  of  theepidi- 
dymis.  As  the  cyst  enlarges,  the  epididymis  he- 
comes  flattened  and  displaced  to  one  side,  whilst 
the  testicle  is  found  either  in'&ont  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cyst.  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
sac  differs  from  that  of  vaginal  hydrocele  in  being 
less  in  quantity,  perfectly  limpid  and  colourless, 
and  nearly  free  from  albumen.  The  fluid  some- 
times contains  spermatozoa  in  great  abundance, 
rendering  it  opaque  and  milky-looking.  Their 
presence  is  owing  to  'the  rupture  of  one  of  the 
tubes  of  the  ej^didymis,  and  the  escape  of  semen 
into  the  sao  of  the  hydrocele. 

Diagnosis.— An  encysted  hydrocele  is  dis- 
tinguished from  vaginal  hydrocele'  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the'testicle  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumour; 
and  generally  by  the  colourless  character  of  the 
fluid  evacuated. 

Tbbatment. — ^When  large  in  size,  so  H.sto  be 
inconvenient,  encysted  hydrocele  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  vaginal  hydrocele,  and  in- 
jection is  attended  with  the  same  success. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Cord.— Hydrocele  occurs 
in  the  spermiatic  cord  in  two  toTias— diffused  and 
encysted. 

The  (fjj^e^,  which  is  very  rare,  is  simply  an 
oedema  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  cord. 

Encysted  hydroaele  of  the  cord' arises  from  a 
collection  of  fluid  iri  the  unobliterated  funieular 
process  of  peritoneum,  Which  is  carried  doTO  in 
the  natural  transition  of  the  testicle.  It  produces 
a  small  swelling  in  the  cord,  of  an  oval  form, 
above  and  distinct  from  the  testicle,  more  oi 
less  transparent,'  and  quite  movable.  The  swell- 
ing, when  small,  is  ofno  importance;  and  11 
seldom  requires  tjeatment.  See  Testks,  Diseases 

of  T.  B.  OUBIJHB. 


HYDEOCEPHALOID  DISEASE. 
HYDROCBPHALOID  DISEASE.— This 

term  is  one  -which  has  heen  applied  to  a  set  of 
symptoms,  ill-defined  in  their  mode  of  grouping, 
oocasionally.met  with  in  delicate  children  soon 
aiter  they  have  been  weaned.  The  symptoms  may 
in  some  oases  have  been  due  to  reflex  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system  Induced  by  improper  food ; 
they  may  appear  as  the  sequence  of  some  exhaust- 
ing disease,  such  as  a  prolonged  diarrhcea;  or 
they  may  be  concomitants  of  a  pneumonia  in  its 
initial  stages.  In  each  of  these,  as  well  as  in  other 
allied  conditions,  there  may  be  a  febrile  elevsr 
tion  of  temperature ;  combined,  in  the  first  place, 
with  undue  irritability  and  extreme  restlessness, 
whilst  later  on  signs  of  mental  slug^shness  and 
stupor  may  supervene.  Such  symptoms  are  apt 
to  be  met  with  where,  in  addition  to  a  depres- 
sion of  flue  vital  powers,  there  is  a  reflex  dis- 
turbance of  brain-functions.  The  condition  was 
specially  described  ,by  Marshall  Hall,  by  whom 
the  above  name  was  ^ven.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  quote  from  his  own  description  :— 

'  This  affection  may  be  divided  into  two  stages : 
the  first  that  of  irritabihty ;  the  second  that  of 
torpor.  .In  the  former  there  appears  to  be  a 
feeble  attempt  at  reaction;  in  the  latter  the 
powers  appear  to  be  more  prostrate.  These  two 
stages  resemble  in  many  of  their  symptoms  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  hydrocephalus  respec- 
tively. 

'  In  the  first  stage  the  infant  becomes  irritable, 
resfless,  and  feverish ;  the  face  fiushed,  the  sm-- 
facq  hot,  and  the  pulse  &equent ;  there  is  on 
undue  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  feeling,;  and 
tli,e  little  patient  starts  on  being  touched  or  on 
hearing  any  sudden  noise ;  there  are  sighing  and 
lijioaning  during  sleep,  and  screaming;  the  bow- 
el? are  flatulent  and  loose,  and  the  evacuations 
are  mucous  and  disordered. 

'  If  through  an  erroneous  notion  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  affection,  nourishment  and  cordials  he  not 
given,  or  if  the  diarrhcea  'continue,  either  spon- 
taneously or  from  the  administration  of  medicine, 
the  exhaustion  which  ensues  is  apt  to  lead  to  a 
very  diffeicnt  train  of  symptoms.  The  counte- 
nance beopmes  pale,  and.  the  cheeks  cool  or  cold ; 
tlie  eyelids  are  half-closed,  the  eyes  are  unfixed 
■  and  uflattracted  by  any  object  placed  before  them, 
the  pupils  unmoved  on  tto  approach  of  light ;  the 
breathing,  from  being  quick,  becomes  irregular 
and  effected  by  sighs ;  the  voice  becomes  husky, 
and  there  is  sometimes  a  husky,  teasing  cough ; 
and  eventually,  if  the  strength  of  the  little  pa- 
tient continue  to  decline,  there  is  a  crepitus  or 
rattitng  in  tte  breathing.  The  evacuations  are 
usually  ^green ;  the  feet  are  apt  to  be  .cold.' 

But  in  such  groups  o^  .symptoms  there  is 
nothmg  distinctive;  and  the  term  hydrocephaloid, 
which  IS  nowseldoiji  heard,  might  be  discarded, 
its  use  can  scarcely  be  justifie,d  merely  on  the 
ground  that  the  symptoms, met  wifli  under  such 
conditions  are  apt  to  be  occasionally  confounded 
with  tiiose  which  usher  in  tte  commencement  of 
acute  hydrpcephalus.  We  do  not  diminish  the 
difflo,4tief- already  sufflcientiy  pronounced.-^ 
bosetthig  tiie  early  diagnosis  of,  this  latter  affec- 
tion, by  endeavoring  to  group ,  together  under 
one  name  a  set  of  symptoms  which,  on  different 
occasions,  have  no  other  common  bond  than  that 
tney  are  apt  to  occur  in  delicate  children,  the 
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tono  of  whose  nervous  system  has  been  lowered, 
and  thereby  rendered  more  irritable  than  natural. 
We  should  be  really  better  without  such  a  name, 
especially  now  that  bleeding  and  lowering  treat- 
ment are  no  longer  in  vogue  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  grave  organic  affection  with  which  the 
states  in  question  may  occasionally  be  con- 
founded. H.  Chablton  Bastias. 

HYDBOCEFHALUS,  Acute  (iiSiop,  water, 
and  ice^aMi,  the  head). — A  synonym  for  Tuber- 
cular Meningitis.  Tuberculosis  phis  a  meningeal 
inflammation  is  the  generating  condition ;  and 
acute  hydrocephalus  is  only  the  occasional, 
though  very  frequent,  concomitant.  See  Mek- 
raaiTia,  Tubercular. 

HYDKOCEPHAIiUS,  Chronic.— S-nroN.: 
Water  on  the  Brain ;  Hydrops  Capitis ;  Fr.  Sy- 
droaephale ;  ffydropisie  du  Ceneau ;  Ger.  Der 
Wasserhopfx  lUrmoassersucM. 

Definition. — A  gradual  accumulation  of  se- 
rous fluid  within  the  lateral  and  third  ventricles 
of  the  brain ;  causing  them  to  become  more  or 
less  distended,  and  the  head  enlarged ;  oocuriing 
principally  in  infants  or  very  young  children ; 
and  leading  to  restlessness,'  irritability;  or  con- 
.  vulsions,  followed  by  dulness,  drowsiness,  mo- 
tor weakness  or  actual  paia,lysis,  together  with 
failure  of  mind  and  of  the  special  senses. 

The  essential  condition  in  this  malady  is  the 
intra-ventricular  effusion.  The  cases  in  which 
the  fluid  has  been  found,  outside  the  brain  and 
within  the  aradbuoid  sac  are,  in  all  probability, 
merely,  examples  of  the  disease  in  which  intrar 
ventricular  effusion  having  previously  been  well- 
marked,,  the  distended  corpus  caQosum,  or,  it 
.  may  be ,  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  has  given 
way,  and  allowed  the  fluid  to  pass  beneath  the 
arachnoid.  The  eo-oalled  extra- ventricular  form 
of,  the  disease  is,  therefore,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  merely  a  secondary  and  altogether  acci- 
.  dental  conditiom 
.  As  a  sequence  of  a  large  arachnoid  hsemor- 
rhage,  serous  fluid  may  also  be  found  within  the 
arachnoid  cavity  ;  this,  however,  is  a  condition 
which  has  no  real  title  to  be  mentioned  under 
the ,  head  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  as  some 
writers  have  done.  And  the  same  remark 
applies  to  those  accumulations  of  serous  fluid 
which  take  place  beneath  the  arachnoid,  as  a 
sequence  of  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  one  or  both.  The  collection  of  fluid 
in  such 'cases  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  se- 
quence of.  the  atrophy,  and  is  of  itself  unpro- 
ductive of  morbid  symptoms. 

.fflTioLooT.— Two  principal-  groups  of  causes 
are  appealed  to  as  productive  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus. In  certain  cases  the  affection  is  believed 
to  be  idiopatTdc,  due  to  an '  essential  dropsy,'  oc- 
casioned by  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  ventricles.  :  In  other  pai- 
tients,  however,  this  affection  is  distinctly  second- 
ary or  symptomatic,  and  then  may,  be  caused  by 
one  or  other  of  two  principal  sets  of  conditions. 
Thus  (1)  it  is  often  occasioned,  as  writers  of  the 
last  century  pointed  out,  by  the  pressure  of  scrof- 
ulous or  odier  tumours  upon  the '  straight  sinus  ' 
producing  mechanical  congestion  of  the  great 
veins  of  Galen  as  well  as  of  their  radicles  on  the 
walls  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and,  as  a  oonse- 
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juenco,  an  increasing  dropsicar  condition  of  the 
ventricles  themselves.  (2)  More  rarely  it  seems 
to  be  produced  or  to  remain  as  a  sequence  of 
an  attack  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  This  latter 
mode  of  origin  is  admitted  by  some  authors,  and 
denied  by  others.  It  is  at  least  a  possible  mode 
of  origin,  although  one  which  is  difficult  to  be 
established  with  certainty.  By  far  the  largest 
percentage  of  cases  probably  belong  to  the  first 
set  of  the  '  symptomatic '  category. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  may 
be  so  far  developed  during  uterine  life  as  to  cause 
great  difficulties  in  parturition — ^frequently  ne- 
cessitating the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the  child. 
At  other  times  the  enlargement  of  the  head 
begins  to  show  itself  soon  after  birth,  or  at  some 
period  before,  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year. 
Or  it  may  reveal  itself  later  still  in  childhood ; 
much  more  rarely  during  adolescence  j  and  more 
rarely  still  in  adult  life. 

Congenital '  microcephalism '  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  hydrocephalus.  It  is  true  that  in 
certain  small-headed  infants,  having  the  cranium 
malformed  and  the  sutures  ossified,  an  excess  of 
fluid  may  be  found  within  the  heEul ;  but  then 
the  fluid  in  these  cases  ia  situated  outside  the 
atrophied  brain,  and  not  within  the  ventricles. 
The  two  conditions  are,  in  fact,  totally  opposite 
in  nature. 

Anatomicai,  CHiRACTEEs.  —  Three  different 
states,  in  regard  to  size  of  head,  have  been  de- 
scribed as  existing  in  this  affection : — (1)  where 
the  head  is  smaller  than  natural ;  (2)  where  the 
head  is  of  natural  size;  and  (3)  where  the  head 
is  more  or  less  considerably  enlarged. 

Those  of  the  first  category  ought  not  to  be 
noluded  at  all.  They  are  the  cases  of  'mi- 
erocephalism '  above  referred  to.  Those  of  the 
second  category  could  never  be  diagnosed  with 
any  degree  of  positiveness  during  life;  and  ib 
may,  indeed  be  questioned  whether  such  cases 
exist  to  any  large  extent,  except  as  more  or  les» 
transitory  stages  of  instances  of  the  disease  per- 
taining to  the  third  of  the  above  categories. 

Of  course,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the  head 
ultimately  becomes  enlarged  from  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  fluid  within  the  lateral  and  third 
ventricles,  there  must  have  been  a  stage  during 
wWch  these  ventricles  were  merely  full  of  fluid, 
and  during  which  pressure-symptoms  were  more 
or  less  marked — even  without  the  existence  of 
actual  enlargement  of  the  head.  Such  symptoms 
alone,  however,  do  not  often  form  a  srdficiently 
precise  combination  to  enable  us  to  do  more  than 
entertain  a  vague  suspicion  that  we  may  have 
to  do  with  a  case  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 
We  mostly  need  the  objective  sign  of  enlarge- 
ment lof  the  head,  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a 
positive  diagnosis  of  this  disease ;  but  as  soon 
as  this  sign  declares  itself  to  a  well-marked  ex- 
tent, there  are  few  affections  of  the  brain  which 
can  be  diagnosed  with  more  certainty  than  the 
one  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Even  the  cases  in  which  the  head  is  distinctly 
enlarged  differ  amongst  themselves,  since  in  some 
of  them  (a)  both  sutures  and  fontanelles  are 
widely  open ;  whilst  in  others  (A)  the  sutures, 
and  peirhaps  the  fontanelles,  are  completely 
dosed.  It  seems  probable  that  the  latter  may 
represent  conditions  into  which  some  of  the 


former  pass,  when  the  disease  lapses  into  a 
chronic  aiid  stationary  condition. 

Owing  to  the  separation  of  the  cranial  bones 
in  young  infants,  this  disease,  when  it  occurs  in 
them,  soon  becomes  associated  with  an  actual 
enlargement  of  the  head,  which  increases  rapidly. 
In  consequence  of  the  distending  pressure  from 
within,  Caused  by  the  increasing  size  and  fulness 
of  the  ventricles,  the  bones  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  become 
separated  from  one  another,  though  the  bones  of 
the  face  remain  unaltered.  The  frontal,  parietal, 
the  superior  part  of  the  occipital,  and  a  small  part 
of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones 
become  expanded  and  thinner  than  natural,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  separated  from  one 
another— especially  in  the  regions  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  fontanelles,  and  of  the  Sagittal  suture. 
In  such  regions,  when  the  enlargemelit  is  extreme, 
a  sense  of  fluctuation  is  often  recognisable.  The 
forehead  becomes  prominent  and  overhanging, 
Whilst  the  eyeballs  are  depressed;  and  as  the  face 
remains  unaltered  or  even  becomes  emaciated,  it 
seems  altogether  unnaturally  small,  and  thus 
contributes  to  produce  a  most  characteristic 
appearance  (•  faeies  hydrocephalica '),  which  is 
often  intensified  by  the  old-looking,  and  more  or 
less  blank,  expressionless,  aspect  of  the  face. 

The  cranial  bdnes  are  often  very  thin,  but 
occasionally  they  may  be  unusually  thick  through- 
Out; — even  in  young  children. 

The  circumference  of  the  head,  even  of  a 
young  child,  may  in  hydrocephalus  easily  reach 
24  to  30  inches  or  even  more.  Where  the  en- 
largement becomes  extreme,  the  weight  of  the 
head  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  in 
the  upright  position.  It  ha;  to  be  supported  by 
the  hand  or  some  artificial  suppbrt ;  or  else  the 
child  does  not  attempt  to  rise  from  the  recum- 
bent position.  The  size  attained  by  the  head  in 
certain  caSes  has  been  comparatively  enormous ; 
thiis,  in  an  altogether,  exceptional  case,  recorded 
by  Cruikshank,  it  is  said  to  have  measured,  in  a 
child  sixteen  months  old,  no  less  than  52  inches 
in  circumference,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  con- 
tained within  the  crauium  was  found  to  weigh  as 
much  as  twenty-seven  pounds. 

The  fluid  is  generally  slightly  albuminouj ; 
possesses  some  saline  constituents;  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  ranging  from  1,006  to  1,014. 
Its  composition  agrees  pretty  closely  with  that 
of  dropsical  fluids  generally. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  ahready 
stated,  the  fluid  is  contained  within  the  more  or 
less  distended  lateral  and  third  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  The  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  as  well  as  the  corpus  callosum, 
become  thinned  and  distended,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  mere  bag,  the  walls  of  which  are  represented  ra- 
ternally  by  paid  unfolded  and  much fiattenedcon- 
volutional  matter,  and  internally— next  the  fluid 
itself — by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles. 
This  latter  has  become  much  thicker  and  tougher 
than  natural ;  it  may  also  be  more  or  less  granu- 
lar on  the  surface ;  and  often  shows  an  increased 
number  of  distended  vessels.  These  apj)earaiices 
are,  however,  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the  malady, " 
some  observers  seem  to  suppose.  They  maj 
be  found,  as  the  writer  has  seen,  well-marKed, 
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in  cases  where  the  efiiision  and  distension  has 
been  the  result  of  a  mere  mechanical  congestion, 
produced  by  pressure  upon  the  commeijcement 
of  the  straight  sinus,  owing  to  a  tumour  in  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  years  ago  the  ^rriter  examined  the 
head  of  a  hydrocephalic  child  who  died  in  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  in  whom  the  most  careful 
search  revealed  nothing  that  could  have  produced 
mechanical  congestion,  and  in  vrhich  there  was, 
moreover,  no  sign  of  anything  like  an  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  walls  of  the  greatly  dis- 
tended lateral  ventricles.  To  fall  back  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  an  '  essential  dropsy '  was  felt  to  be 
far  from  satisfactory.  Such  aphrase  cannot  indeed 
be  regarded  as  conveying  any  real  explanation  of 
the  condition  in  question. 

The  shape  of  the  ventricles  and  of  the  com- 
pressed ganglia  about  the  base  are,  of  course, 
greatly  altered.  The  foramen  of  Munro  may 
be  hall  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  optic 
and  olfactory  tracts  and  lobes  are  also  often  much 
altered  by  pressure. 

The  brain-substance  may  be  even  tougher 
than  natural,  because  the  long-continued  mecha- 
nical congestion,  which  exists  in  sq  many  cases, 
favours  the  overgrowth  of  the  neuroglia ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  appear  probable  that  in  some 
instances  the  overgrowth  of  this  mere  connective 
substance  is  well-marked.  For,  notwithstanding 
all  the  pressure  upon  and  distension  of  the  brain- 
substance,  this  rarely  shows  signs  of  atrophy.  It 
is  rather  the  reverse.  The  mere  brain  alone  of  a 
hydrocephalic  child,  after  the  fluid  has  been  eva- 
cuated, commonly  weiglis  more  than  the  brain 
uf  a  healthy  child  of  the  same  age.  Thus  in  an 
instance  that  came  under  the  writer's  notice, 
the  brain  of  a  child  five  years  of  age  weighed 
rather  more  than  32  oz. 

In  those  cases  in  which  during  life  the  fluid  has 
escaped  from  the  ventricles  through  a  rupture  in 
the  corpus  callosum,  the  brain  has  been  found 
more  or  less  flattened  and  collapsed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  enlarged  cranium,  whilst  the  escaped 
fluid  occupies  the  arachnoid  cavity  above  it. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  hydrocephalus'  begins  to 
manifest  itself  in  various  ways,  and  also,  as  above 
stated,  at  various  ages.  The  great  bulfcofthecases 
are  either  congenital,  or  commence  before  the  fifth 
month.  But  in  certain  rare  instances,  the  head 
may  begin  to  enlarge  long  after  the  union  of  the 
sutures,  in  early  adult  life,  or  even  beyond  middle 
age. 

As  to  modes  of  commencement,  at  least  four, 
pretty  distinct  from  one  another,  may  be  en- 
countered. (1)  The  disease  may  be  ushered  in 
by  a  period  of  fretfulness  and  irritability,  with 
or  without  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  and 
etrabismus,  before  any  enlargement  of  the 
head  IS  detected.  Or  (2)  slow  enlargement  of 
the  head  may  be  noticed  as  the  first  event.  In 
some  cases,  this  enlargement  not  only  sets  in,  but 
may  continue  for  months,  till  notable  increase 
in  size  has -taken  place,  and  yet  the  child  may 
exhibit  no  morbid  symptom  whatever.  The  wri- 
*?' ™\'°™  *  well-marked  instance  of  this  in  a 
Child  whose  head  had  been  enlarging  for  eighteen 
months  (the  process  beginning  when  it  was  a  year 
oia),and  in  whom,  though  the  head  was  twenty- 
tour  inches  m  circumference,  no  other  morbid 


signs  or  symptomB  presented  themselves.  ^8) 
Chronic  hydrocephalus  may  supervene  in  a  child 
after  a  fall,  through  the  intermediation  of  cere- 
bellar disease.  The  writer  had  under  his  care  a 
little  girl  four  years  old,  who,  after  falling  fiom 
a  table  and  striking  the  occiput  severely,  sufr 
fered  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  from 
symptoms  indicative  of  cerebellar  disease,  after 
which  the  head  began  to  enlarge,  and  hydroce- 
phalus bepame  the  apparently  dominant  condi- 
tion. Complete  blindness  ensued,  then  couvul- 
siona  set  in,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  the 
patient  died.  A  tumour  of  the.  middle  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum  was  found,  plus  all  the  signs  of 
a  well-marked  hydrocephalus.  (4)  The  disease 
may  occur  as  a  sequence  of  an  attack  resembling 
acute  hydrocephalus  (tubercular  meningitis):  that 
is  to  say,  a  child  appears  to  suffer,  for  a  time 
from  what  is  regarded  as  tubercular  meningitis ; 
the  symptoms  then  undergo  some  mitigation; 
they  become  more  or  less  chronic;  and  ultir 
mately  the  head  begins  to  enlarge,  as  it  does  in 
chronic  hydrocephalus.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  real  nature  of  the  starting-point  in 
this  mode  of  origin.  The  initial  symptoms  may 
not  in  reality  have  been  those  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  The  chronic  disease  and  its  symp- 
toms may  occasionally  be  initiated  in  an  acuta 
manner. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  symptoms  in  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  Hydrocephalus,  beginning  in  these  various 
vays,  may  algo  be  subject  to  great  variations. 

As  the  head  enlarges,  or  as  the  pressure  within 
increases,  sensations  of  weight  or  pain  may  be 
experienced.  The  child  may  show  increased 
fretfulness  sfai.  irritability;  or  its  manner  may 
become  more  dull  and  heavy  than  natural.  At 
other  times  there  is  no  noticeable  change  in  these 
respects. 

In  the  '  symptomatic '  forms  associated  with 
tumours,  there  is  apt  to  be  vomiting  of  a  very 
obstinate^  and  paroxysmal  character,  together 
with  continuous  pain,  marked  by  exacerbations. 
Convulsions,  either  unilateral  or  general,  may  also 
occur,  as  well  as  paralysis  of  one  or  other  of  tha 
ocular  muscles.  In  such;  cases,  too,  in  compara- 
tively early  stages,  ophthalm<Jacopio  examination 
will  frequently  reveal  optic  neuritis,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  go  on  to  white  atrophy,  with  the 
production  of  more  or  less  complete  blindness. 

In  later  stages  of  the  disease  mental  action 
becomes  increasingly  impaired,  there  is  loss  of 
memory,  dulness,  and  a  great  tendency  to  sleep 
during  the  day.  There  may  be  marked  weak- 
ness or  actual  paralysis  of  limbs.  Children 
affected  to  this  extent  often  keep  to  the  recnm 
bent  position,  having  at  last  no  power  of  sitting 
up,  or  even  of  raising  their  head  from  the  pillow. 
The  appetite  sometimes  remains  good ;  at  other 
times  it  becomes  much  impaired,  and  a  gradual 
emaciation  ensues.  Blindness,  more  rarely  deaf- 
ness, loss  of  smell,  and  impairment  of  other  senses 
tend  gradually  to  reveal  themselves  after  a  time 

Complications.— In  aU  cases  where  the  hydro- 
cephalus IS  Itself  symptomatic  ofsomeprimarv 
intra-cranial  disease,  interfering  with  the  proper 
return  of  blood  from  the  ventricles  and  central 
portwns  of  the.  brain,  the  symptoms  te'snltine 
from  this  latter  state  of  things  are  necessarf 
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complicated  with  others  immediately  produced' 
by  the  original  morbid  condition.     Hence  the 
Tery  great  variations  encountered  in  the  grouping 
of  symptoms  in  different  cases. 

Diagnosis. — Some  remarks  have  already  been 
incidentally  made  upon  this  subject  under  the 
head  of  Anatomical  Characters. 

Where  the  head  becomes  distinctly  enlarged, 
with  widely  separated  sutures  and  open  fonta- 
nelles,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt 
about  the  diagnosis.  .  But  before  the  head  is 
distinctly  enlarged,  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  hy- 
drocephalus with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  im- 
possible. In  many  cases  also  where  the  head  is 
only  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  sutures  are  not 
opened,  it  may  be  very  difficult,  for  a  time,  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  wliether  or  not  an 
infant  or  young  child  is  hydrocephalic.  Natural 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  head  are  consider- 
able ;  and  it  may  also  be  enlarged  from  rickets, 
or  from  that  very  rare  condition  known  as  '  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  brain.'  Even  great  thickenings 
of  the  bones  of  the  head  have  occasionally  given 
rise  to  uncertainties  in  regard  to  diagnosis.  But 
in  all  these  cases,  in  order  to  enable  the  prac- 
titioner to  arrive  at  a  trustworthy  opinioin,  the 
particular  form  of  the  head  has  to  be  considered, 
together  with  the  sum-total  of  the  various  symp- 
toms which  may  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
its  increase. 

Whether  in  any  .particular  case  we  have  to  do 
with  an  instance  of  '  idiopathic '  or  of  '  sympto- 
matic '  hydrocephalus,  often  cannot  be  settled ; 
but  in  othera  it  can  be  decided  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  set  of  symptoms  distinctly  pointing 
to  the  presence  of  an  intracranial  new  growth. 

Peoqnosis. — Hydrocephalus  often  proves  fatal 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  or  it  may  be  less 
rapid,  entailing  death  only  after  a  year  or  two. 
Its  progress  is  variable,  however.  Remissions 
and  stationary  conditions  are  apt  to  occur, 
chequered  by  periods  in  which  there  are  distinct 
exacerbations  of  all'  the  symptoms; 

Occasionally  one  of  these  stationary  condi- 
tions becomes  prolonged,  and  the  individual  may 
live  for  years.  Some  hydrocephalic  subjects 
have  subsequently  lived  on  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years.  In  a  few  exceptional 
cases  a  cure  seems  to  have  been  effected,  either 
naturally  or  under  the  influence  of  remedial 
agencies. 

Death  may  take  place  in  convulsions ;  from 
slow  exhaustion  with  emaciation ;  or  from  inter- 
current pneumonia  or  some  other  acute  disease. 

Tebatment. — ^Very  little,  unfortunately,  can 
be  done,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  produce 
decided  or  lasting  improvement.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  in  those  instances — only  too  numerous 
— in  which  the  hydrocephalus  is  due  to  some 
scrofulous  or  other  tumour  interfering  with  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  ventricles. 

Blistering  of  the  scalp,  with  mercurial  inunc- 
tions, formerly  much  lauded,  may  do  a  great 
deal  more  harm  than  good ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  in  reference  to  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
bead  by  strapping  or  bandages.  This  latter  is 
a  barbarously  coarse  method  of  treatment,  which 
has  happily  fallen  into  disuse.  Blistering  may  do 
good  in  some  cases,  but  it  should  be  cautiously 
had  recourse  to. 
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The  general  health  of  the  child  must  bo  main 
tained  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  aid,  if  neces- 
sary,  of  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil.  Purgation  and 
diuretics  may  also  be  had  recourse  to.  Iodide 
of  potassium  may  be  given  internally  in  gradu- 
ally increasing  doses,  as  even  young  children 
bear  this  remedy  well.  Bromide  of  potassium 
will  also  help,  perltaps,  to  mitigate  vomiting  and 
convulsions,  when  these  are  urgent  symptoms. 

It  may  be  worth  while  in  suitable  .cases  to  try 
the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  the  amount 
of  fluids  taken,  so  as  to  reduce  the  fulness 
of  the  vascular  system.  The  writer  has  had 
reason  to  believe  that  this  method  is  well  wor- 
thy of  being  attempted,  where  other  means  have 
failed,  and  where  there  is  any  chance  of  being 
able  to  carry  it  out. 

Puncture  of  the  head  has  been  much  lauded,  and 
practised  by  many,  but  with  an  amount  of  fail- 
ure and  fatality  that  has  caused  the  method 
almost  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  If  in  any 
given  case  we  could  be  reasonably  certain  that 
the  hydrocephalus  belonged  to  the  '  idiopathic ' 
variety  (if  there  really ,  are  such  cases);  the 
method  might  be  had  recourse  to,  with  much 
more  chance  of  success  than  if  it  were  occa- 
sioned by  some  mechanical  pressure,  which 
persists  and  prevents  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  central  parts  of  the  brain.  Puncture 
of  the  head  can  scarcely  be  compared  irith 
puncture  of  the  chest,  because  (even  apart  from 
the  greater  risks  attaching  to  the  former  opera- 
tion), a  puncture  of  the  chest  in  a  case  of  pleurisy 
has  a  fair  chance  of  being  actually  curative,  whilst 
puncture  of  the  head  in  hydrocephalus,  in  the  ma* 
jority  of  cases  and  for  the  reason  above  indicated, 
could  only  be  palliative.  Still  the  cases  of  this 
disease  are  so  grave  that  where  the  sutures  are 
opened,  where  the  patient's  condition  is  rapidly 
getting  worse,  and  death  seems  otherwise  in- 
evitable, the  question  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion, at  least  once,  ought  to  be  entertained  as  a 
barely  possible  means  of  affording  relief. 

H.  Chaeltoh  Basiun. 

HTDBOMETBA  (SSw)>,  water,  and  nhf, 
the  womb). — Dropsy  of  the  womb.  See  Womb, 
Diseases  of. 


HYDEOIS'EPHEOSIS  {»So.ft  water,  and 
j'ei;>pb J,  the  kidney).  Synon.:  Dropsy  of  the  kid- 
ney ;  Fr.  Hydroniphrose;  Gee.  jSydronejplio^. 

Defikition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney, 
caused  by  obstruction  of  the  ureter ;  consisting  in 
dilatation  of  the  pelvis,  and  commonly  of  the 
ureter,  with  more  or  less  extensive  atrophy  of 
the  substance  of  the  organ ;  usually  affecting  ono 
kidney,  sometimes  both ;  characterized  clinically 
by  the  presence  of  a  soft  fluctuating  tumour  in 
the  renal  region,  but  most  distinctively  by  sudden 
discharge  of  urine  with  collapse  of  the  tumour; 
and  resulting,  if  not  relieved,  in  complete  de- 
struction of  the  kidney. 

-Stiologt. — Among  the  most  common  causes 
of  hydronephrosis  are  obstruction  of  the  ureter 
at  its  lowest  part,  in  consequence  of  pressure  by 
new  formations,  particularly  carcinoma  of  the 
uterus;  the  impaction  of  calculi  of  vanoM 
kinds ;  and  tumour  of  the  ovary.  More  rarely 
it  is  induced  by  new  formations  in  the  bladdw; 
stricture  of  the  urethra;   the  pressure  of  thi 
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pregnant,  prolapsed,  or  retroflexed  uterus ;  and 
exceptionally  it  is  met  -with  -without  apparent 
cause.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  rsferred  to 
eome  contraction,  due  to  inflammation  or  other 
cause,  which  has  disappeared.  The  condition 
is  also  sometimes  congenital,  being  due  to 
malformations,  such  as  impermeable  ureter,  or 
valve-like  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine 
downwards.  From  whatever  cause  the  obstruc- 
may  spring,  accumulation  of  urine  takes  place 
behind  it,  leading  to  gradual  distension  of  the 
organ.    See  XTeetbbs,  Diseases  of. 

Anatomical  Chaeacteks. — ^In  the  earlier  stage 
of  hydroneplirosis  there  is  simple  dilatation  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  dilatation  increases,  the  organ  become^  more 
and  more  distended,  and  the  ureter  often  becomes 
80  dilated  or  elongated  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bluish-^hite  tube,  as  large  as  or  even 
larger  than  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Coincidently 
with  this  distension  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
atrophies.  At  first  the  apices  of  the  cones 
become  flattened  and  wasted,  but  gradually  the 
renal  substance  becomes  more  involved,  until  at 
length,  in  old-standing  cases,  scarcely  any  trace 
of  it  remains,  and  the  kidney,  is  represented  by 
a  large  lobulated  bag,  whose  fibrous  walls  are 
distended  by  clear  fluid.  Commonly  one  kidney 
only  is  aflfected,  especially  when  extreme  dila- 
tation exists,  but  in  some  instances  both  kidneys 
are  involved.  There  is  a  ease  on  record  where 
the  whole  abdominal  cavity  was  occupied  by  an 
enormous  tumour,  containing  sixty  pounds  of 
fluid. 

Symptoms. — In  the  slighter  cases  of  hydrone- 
phrosis there  are  no  symptoms  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
attract  attention.  This  condition  is  often  an  un- 
important complication  of  other  serious  diseases, 
lu.the  more  severe  cases  there  are  no  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  but  the  local  changes  are 
well-marked.  There  is  a  tumour  Situated  in  the 
lumbar,  region,  extending  upwards,  downwards 
into  adjacent  regions,  or  forwards  towards  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  colon  is  usually 
in  front  of  the  tumour,  and  always  displaced  and 
compressed,  so  that  constipation  frequently  co- 
exists with  hydronephrosis.  The  mass  is  often 
lobulated,  always  undulating  in  character ;  and 
frequently  fluctuation  may  be  detected.  The  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  condition  is  afforded 
by  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine, 
generally,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  often  con- 
taining mucus,  coincidently  with  the  disappear- 
ance or  diminution  of  the  tumour.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  obstruction  is  permanently  re- 
moved, and  dilatation  alone  remains  as  evidence 
of  the  old  obstruction.  Hydronephrosis,  when 
double,  sooner  or  later  proves  fatal  by  suppression 
of  urine  or  uraemia.  When  only  existing  on  one 
side,  it  has  proved  fatal  by  pressure  upon  neigh- 
bouring parts ;  by  the  supervention  of  impaction 
of  stone  in  the  kidney  of  the  opposite  side;  or 
from  other  causes. 

DuGNOsis. — The  distmction  of  hydronephrosis 
trom  ascites  may  be  sometimes  difficult  when 
the  disease  affects  both  sides.  The  diagnosis  is 
partly  to  be  made  by  observing  the  effects  of 
change  of  posture,  hydronephrosis  bei  ng  much  less 
influenced  thereby  than  ascites.  The  history  and 
mode  of  origin  of  the  affection  also  afford  indi- 
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cations.  From  hydatids  of  the  kidney  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  discriminate  hydronephrosis, 
but  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  characters  of 
the  urine  often  afford  a  clue.  If  there  be  tumour 
on  both  sides,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  to  be 
hydatid.  From  ovarian  tumour  the  diagnosis  is 
to  be  made  by  the  history  of  the  case ;  the  position 
of  the  mass ;  its  relations  to  .the  colon ;  and  by 
vaginal  and  rectal  examination.  From  peri- 
nephritic  abscess  hydronephrosis  is  distinguished 
by  its  being  less  hard,  and  by  the  absence  of 
pain  and  fever. 

Peoonosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  serious ; 
but  if  one  of  the  kidneys  be  sound  it  becomes 
enlarged,  and  does  double  work,  and  so  long  as 
this  condition  continues,  the  patient  may  suffei 
little  inconvenience. 

Teeatment. — Careful  manipulation  of  the  tu- 
mour is  often  useful  in  extreme  conditions ;,  and 
tapping  with  the  aspirator  may  be  employed. 
T.  Geaingee  Stewaet. 

HYDEOPATHT  (OSup,  water,  and  niOos,  t 
disease). — A    synonym    for    hydrotherapeuties. 

See  HlfDEOTHEEAPEUTICS. 


HYDEOPEBICAKDIUM  (SSoip,  water; 
and  pericardium,  the  pericardium). — An  accu- 
mulation of  serum  in  the  pericardium,  either 
dropsical  or  inflammatory.  See  Peeioabdium, 
Diseases  of. 

HYDHOPHOBIA  (uB«p,  water,  and  (()if;3</s, 
fear). — Stnon.  ;  Babies;  Dog-madness;  I'V. 
Lyaaa  ;  la  Bage ;  Ger.  HundswutA ;  Wasserscheu, 

Definitioh. — An  acute  disease,  produced  by 
the  inoculation  of  a  specific  animal  poison ;  nuni- 
festing  itself  by  symptoms  due  to  disturbance  of 
the  central  nervous  system;  and  almost  invuiiiibly 
proving  fatal. 

.Stiolost. — Never  spontaneous  in  man,  the 
sole  cause  of  hydrophobia  is  inoculation  with 
the  poison  of  a  rabid  animal,  almost  inva- 
riably with  the  saliva,  the  inoculation  being 
commonly  effected  by  a  bite.  In  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cases,  the  disease  is  contracted 
from  dogs ;  in  most  of  the  remainder  from  cats  ; 
in  very  few  cases  from  foxes  or  wolves.  It  has 
been  acquired  from  a  wound  received  during 
the  dissection  of  a  rabid  animal.  It  is  probable, 
although  not  certain,  that  inoculation  with  the 
blood  of  a  rabid  animal  will  produce  the  disease. 
The  poison  is  not  knoxim  to,  be  present  in  any 
other  secretion  than  the  saliva.  Commencing 
decomposition  is  said  to  destroy  its  activity,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  dried  saliva  will  retain  its 
virulence  for  a  considerable  period. 

Inoculation  takes  place  more  certainly  by  a 
bite  on  an  uncovered  part  of  the  body,  as  on.  the 
hands  and  face,  than  by  a  bite  inflicted  through 
the  clothes.  It  may  occur  without  a  bite,  as  by  a 
lick  upon  an  abrasion.  It  has  followed  the  scratch 
of  a  cat,  probably  by  the  animal's  saliva  beingthus 
inoculated.  A  healthy  dog  has  communicated  the 
disease  by  a  bite  given  immediately  after  it  had 
been  fighting  with  a  rabid  animal,  the  saliva  of 
which,  no  doubt,  was  hanging  about  its  jaws. 
The  disease  has  resulted  from  the  teeth  being 
used  to  loosen  a  knot  upon  a  rope  with  which  a 
rabid  dog  had  been  tied. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  disease  may 
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arise  from  the  bite  of  a  healthy  dog,  but  this  is 
iraprobable.  Gases  are  on  record,  however,  in 
which  the  disease  has  followed  the  bite  of  a  dog, 
which  did  not  at  the  time,  or  for  several  weeks 
afterwards,  present  the  recognised  symptoms  of 
tiie  disorder.  It  seems  possible  that  in  rare 
cases  rabies  may  affect  a  dog  as  a  mild  and  in- 
frignificant  malady. 

When  no  preventive  measures  are  adopted,  at 
least  half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  bf  persons  bitten 
escape.  The  immunity  may  be  due  partly  to 
the  bites  being  inflicted  through  clothes ;  partly 
to  individual  insusceptibility,  which  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  animals  as  well  as  in  man. 
When  preventive  measures  are  adopted  as  soon 
as  possibloi  the  proportion  of  those  who  escape 
is  much  greater. 

More  males  than  females  suffer,  the  propor- 
tion being  three  to  one.  So,  too,  in  dogs.  The, 
largest  number  of  cases  occur  in  the  middle 
period'  of  life,  doubtless  from  greater  exposure 
to  the  cause.  Children,  however,  often  suffer, 
being  helpless  and  bitten  about  the  face.  Most 
cases  are  contracted  from  stralying  or  pet  dogs. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  longer  than  th&tof 
any  other  acute  specific  disease,  and  is  singularly 
variable.  It  is  rarely  less  than  a  month,  the  short- 
est on  record  having  been  about  twelve  days. 
The  average  period  is  six  or  seven  weeks.  In 
about  half  the  cases  it  is  between  one  and  three 
months.  In  some  cases  it  is  longer,  reaching  six, 
nine,  or  twelve  months.  Cases  have  been  recorded 
in  which  two,  three,  five,  and  even  ten  years  in- 
tervened. Most  authorities  believe  (hat  such 
cases  were  either  not  true  hydrophobia,  or  were 
due  to  a  second  unknown  infection.  If  we  admit, 
however,  as  we  must  do;  that  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  may  elapse,  we  can  scarcely  deny  the 
possibility,  or  even  probability,  of  longer  periods. 
It  is  as  hard  to  explain  an  incubation  period  of 
One  year  as  of  five  years. 

Anatomical  Chabacpehs. — General  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  such  as  is  met  with  after  death  from 
acute  septic  diseases  ;  redness  of  the  throat  and 
pharynx,  and  occasionally  of  the  salivary  glands ; 
together  with,  in  some  cases;  evidence  of  con- 
grstion  of  the  brain  and  spiaal  cord,  constitute 
the  chief  morbid  appearance^  visible  to  the 
nuked  eye.  'The  micr6scoJ>e  has  shown  that 
there  is  evidence  of  inflammation  (congestion 
and  leucocytal  infiltration)  in  the  salivary  glands 
(Coats) ;  and  that  minute  changes  in  the  nerve- 
centres  are  almost  constantly  to  be  found 
(CliflFord  Allbutt,  Hammond,  Benedikt,  Goats, 
and  the  writer).  Of  eight  cases  examined  by 
the  writer,  the  minute  changes  in  seven  were  dis- 
tinct, and  in  character  and  position  so  far 
characteristic  that,  given  the  fact  of  an  acute 
disease,  a,  post-mortem  diagnosis  might,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  eases,  be  made  with  certainty 
by  the  microscope.  The  essential  change  con- 
sists in  the  accumulation  of  leucocytes  around  the 
vessels,  and  their  infiltration  into  the  adjacent 
tissue  ;  this  change  hSiving  a  special  distribution, 
being  either  confined  to,  or  most  intense  in,  the 
region  of  the  medulla  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  that  is, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  respiratory  centre. 
Here  we  have  also  the  convulsive  centre,  and  the 
centre  for  deglutition.  The  change  is  most  intense 


in  the  hypoglossal,  glosso-pharyngeal,  apd  vagal 
nuclei  and  their  neighbourhoodir  There,  is  little 
or  no  change  in  the  upper  part  of  th<)  medulla, 
corpora  quadrigemina,  cerebellum,  or  basal  gan- 
glia. In. the  convolutions  a  similar  but  slighter 
alteration  is  present '  in  some  cases.  It  may 
occur  throughout  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord, 
but  is  here  usually  slight,  and  often  absent.  In 
the  most  affected  regions,  traces  of  ante-mortem 
clots  and  even  of  inflammation-  of  the  walls  of 
the  minute  vessels  may  befound  in  some  cases. 
Perivascular  areas  of  disintegration  are  com- 
mon; but  such  frequently  occur  apart  from 
hydrophobia  or  any  other  disease.  Minute 
extravasations  are  common,  partly  mechani- 
cal. The  only  change,  in  the  nerve-elements 
themselves  consists  in  a  granular  degeneration 
of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  regions  chiefly 
diseased. 'J  In,  the  dog  the  changes  are  quit« 
similar  in  characters  and  distribution 

Symptoms. — During  the  period  of  incubation  of 
hydrophobia  there  are  commonly  no  symptoms, 
Vesiolesunder  the  tongue  weiieformerly  described; 
but  their  occurrence  has  not  been  confinnei 
Occasionally  pain  and  discomfort  have  been  felt 
in  'the  seat  of  thewouud,.  explicable,  in  part,  by 
the  attention  directed  to  it.  Mental  depres- 
sion has  been  noted,  also  probably  due  to  anxiety 
regarding  the  possible  consequence  of  the  bite." , 

The  onset  of  the.  acute  symptoms  is  commonly 
attended  by  no  local  disturbance,  sometimes  by 
pain,  rarely  by  actual  inaammation,in  the  wound, 
The  first  evidence  of  the  impending  disorder  is 
usually  malaise,  mental  depression,  disturbed 
sleep,  and  some  discomfort  about  the  throat)  with 
a  difficulty  in  swallowing,  especially  liquids. 
The  attempt  occasions  some  spasm  in  the  throaty 
which  soon,  if  not  at  first,  involves  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  causing  a  short,  quick  inspiration, 
a  '  catch  in  the  breath,'  resembling  that  due  to 
an  affusion  of  cold  water.  In  a  few  hours  this 
increases  to  a  strong  inspiratory  effort,  in  which 
the  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration'.take 
more  part  than  the  diaphragm ;  the  shoulders 
are  raised ;  the  angles  of  the.  mouth  are  dra'wn 
outwards.  The  salivai  which  is  abundant  and 
viscid,  cannot  be  swallowed.  It  bangs  abont 
the  mouth,  and  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  bis 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  As  the  intensity  'Of  the 
spasm  increases,  so  does  the  readiness  withwhioh 
it  is  excited.  The  mere  contact  of  water  with 
the  lips,  or  cutaneous  impressions,  as  ■  a  draught 
of  air,  will  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  The  distress 
it  occasions  'leads  to  a  mental  state  which  in- 
creases the  readiness  with  which  the  spasm  is 
produced.  The  mere  sight  of  water,  or  the 
sound  of  dropping  water,  will  cause  it  (hence  the 
najne),  and  even  analogous'  visual  impressions, 
as  a  sudden  light  or  the  reflection  from  a  looking- 
glass.  Thus  the  respiratory  spasm  excited  by 
swallowing  liquids,  which  is,,, as  it  were,  the 
key-note  of  the  disease,,  extends  on  the  one  hand 
to  widely-spread  muscular  spasm,  and  on  the 
other  to  mental  disturbance.  In  each  of  these 
directions  the  symptoms  develop.  The  spasm, 
from  being  limited  to  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
may  become  general  and  conviilsive  (tetanoid  or 
co-ordinated)  in  character;  still  excited  by  the 
same  causes.  The  mental  distress  passes  into 
disturbance,  in  which  the  balance  of  re»»on  i« 
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lost,  continaously  or  idming  the  paroxysms.  In 
the  frenzy,  the  horror  of  the  distress  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  attendants  i  by  whom  any  discom- 
fort may  have  been  occasioned,  and  .during 
the  paroxysms  the  patient  may  attempt  to  bite 
them,  and  even  others.  Consciousness  may  so 
far  remain  that  in  the  intervals  he  may  beg 
those  whom  he  regards  to  keep  away.  The 
saliva  is  ejected  with  force,  and  the  patient 
hawks  it  up  with  a  noise  'like  a  dog.  The 
sight  of  a  36^  has  been  Icnown  greatly  to  inten- 
slfjr  the  disturbance;  and  this,  strangely  enough, 
in  cases  in  which  the  sntferer  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  nature  of  his  affection.  The  delirium  may, 
in  some  case%  be  continuous  and  violent.  As 
the  mental  disturbance  increases,  the  respiratory 
spasm  and  convulsion  ^may  lessen,  or  the  latter 
may  persist  to  tJie  end.     < 

'  Vomiting  is  common,  and  is  often  an  early 
symptom,  a  greenish- brown  liquid  being  ejected. 
Priapism  or  nymphomania  occasionally  occurs. 
The  temperature  is  usually  raised  two  or  three 
degrees.  Albumen  is  often  present  in  the  urine  ; 
and  sometimes  sugars  > 

DtEATioir  AND  TBBMiNArioNB.^-.The  duration 
of  hydrophobia  is  nsaally  from  one  to  four  days ; 
sometimes  it  lasts  six,  eight,  or  ten  days.  In  the 
rare  cases  which  have  recovered^  thei  duration 
of  the  acute  affection  has  been  from  four  to  ten 
days,  although. slight  spasmodic  symptoms  have 
lasted  for  a  longer  time,  as  does  the  spasm  of 
whooping  cough.i 

'  The  common  cause  of  death  is  exhaustion 
from  the  attacks  of  fury  and  convulsion,  often 
aided  by  manifest  i  cardiac  failure,  whidi  may 
occur  early,  and  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  gene- 
ral asthenia.  Sometimes  the  patient  has  died 
asphyxiated  in  a  paroxysm  of  respiratory  spasm ; 
partly,  perhaps,  from  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Vaeieties.^ — The  relative  degree  of  the  above- 
described  symptoms  varies  in  different  cases. 
The  mental  disturbance,  or  general  muscular 
spasm,  may,  respectively,:  predominate  over  the 
respiratory  throat-spasm,  even  in  the  early  stages, 
and  may  impress  a  special,  character  on  tho 
attack,  so  that  it  resembles  in  the  one  case  a  pri- 
mary mental  affection,  in  the  other  general  con- 
vulsive affectioni  as  tetanus. 

Pathology. — ^We  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
pf  the  poison  of  rabies.  It  has  been  thought 
that  it  is  not  at  once  generalised,  but  develops  in 
the  wound,  and  subsequently  affects  the  system. 
The  symptoms  indicate  a  primary  action  on  the 
nerve-centres,  especially  on  the  respiratory  re- 
gion of  the  medulla,  spreading  more  widely,  in 
its  ultimate  action,  in  the  medulla  and  to  the 
brain  and  cord.  The  vascular  changes,  from 
their  variability  and  occasional  absence,  ara 
probably  secondary  effects  of  the  disturbed  action 
of  the  nerve-centre,  prodilced  by  the  poison  car- 
ried by  the  blood. 

The  first  effect  of  the.  poison  is  probably  to 
le.ssen  the  'resistance'  of  the  meduljaiy  centres. 
Their  action  becomes  spasmodic ;  is  excited  with 
undue  readiness,  especially  by  reflex  influences  ; 
and  spreads  too  widely.  The  secondary  vascular 
changes  may  have  their  own  effects.  They  are, 
OS  in  other  ftmctional  diseases,  somewhat  random 
in'  distribution  within  the  affected  area.  By  the 
infiltration  of  leucocytes,  the  tissue  may  be  broken 


up,  and  what  are  practically  tainute  points  gf 
suppuration  may  result.  If  the  part  damaged  is 
important,  grave  consequences  may  ensue.  The 
nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric  is  often  so  damaged, 
and  thus  we  can  understand  the  occurrence  of 
cardiac  failure.  The  changes, in  the  convolu- 
tions and  the  spinal  cord  are  probably  propor- 
tioned to  the  mental  or  tetanoid  symptom^  re- 
spectively. The  mental  excitement  no  doubt 
acts  upon  and  increases  the  irritability  of  the 
medulla  (Putnam).  Conversely,  the  disturbaijce 
of  the  latter  may  help  to  determine  the  direction 
of  the  mental  disturbance  due  to  the  poison.,  \ 
DuoNosis. — The  symptom  of  greatest  diagnosj- 
tic,  value  is  the,  respiratory  spasm  excited. by 
attempts  to  swallow,  increasing  until  it  re- 
sembles a  convulsive  action,  and  accompanied 
after  a  time  by  mental  disturbance.  In  certain 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest,  especially  oeso- 
phagitis and  pericarditis,  a  reflex  throat-spasm 
may  occur,  but  in  such  cases  there  are  commonly 
pain  or  other  obtrusive  signs  of  the  local  affec- 
tion. When  the  mental  disturbance  occurs  early, 
the  affection  may  be,  confounded  with  acute 
mania:  the, association  with  slight  respiratory 
spasm  is  still  the  most  important  diagnostic  in- 
dication. In  cases  (Jf  such  occur)  in  which  this 
symptom  is  absent,  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of 
gyeat  difficulty,  an4  can  only  be  made  by  the 
history  of  the  antecedent  bite,  the  rapid  course 
of  the  disease,  a^d  its  association  with  other  con- 
vulsive phenomena!  and  with  salivation.  Prom 
tetanus,  hydrqphobifi  is  distinguished  by  the  late 
period  aiW  the  ibitp  at  which  the  syipptoms 
develop ;  the  absence  of  trismus  and  pf  con- 
tinuous spasm ;  and  the  .presence  of  paroxysmal 
respiratory  spasm,  of  aversion  to  liquids,  and 
of  mental  distuibanoe.  Too  much  weight  must 
not  be  given  to  the  general  character  of  the  con- 
vulsive symptoms,  if  other  signs  of  the  disease 
are  present,  since  there  is  probably  a  tetanoid 
form  of  hyflrophobia,  in  which  general  spasms 
occur  early;., but  they  intermit,  and  are  excited 
by  attempts  at .  deglutition, ,  and  there  is  no 
trismus.  Organic,  brain-diseases  accompanied  by 
delirium  and  convulsions,  occurring  after  a  bite, 
have  been  mistaken  for  hydrophobia,  as  in  a  case 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  only  dis- 
covered when,  after  exhumation,  meningeal  hae- 
morrhage, was  found.  Here  also  the  respiratory 
spasm  is  absent. 

.Mere  mental  .excitement,  directed  to  the  dis- 
ease, may  determine  symptoms  of  dysphagia 
somewhat  resembling  the  genuine  disease — 'spu- 
rious hydrophobia'  as  it  has  been  termed.  After 
a  period  of  anxiety  regarding  the  consequences 
of  a  bite,  spasm  in  the  throat  is  felt  in  swallow- 
ing. The  patient's  fears  are  intensified,  the 
symptom  increases,  and  even  the  medical  atten- 
dant may  be  deceived,  "The.  spasm,  however,  is 
not  of  the  respiratory  character  of  genuine  hy- 
drophobia. Eecovery  commonly  ensues  on  the 
mind  being  tranquiUised,  or  by  the  application  of 
some  remedy  in  which  the  patient  has  confidence. 
It  must  be  remembered  that; in.  some  cases  of 
genuine  hydrophobia  the  influence  of  the  patient's 
mental  states  has  been  very  clearly  traceable  even 
in  the  early  symptoms. 

The  distinction   of  genuine   from   spurious 
hydrophobia, is  often  rendered „di]fficult  by  the 
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fact  that  the  latter  usually  follows  suspicioQS 
bites  and  that  the  former  may  b&  distinctly  m- 
tensifled  by  the  patient's  nervous  fears.  The 
untrpieal  character  of  the  spasm  in  the  spurious 
disease  (mere  dysphagia).;  the  fact  that  an  effort 
removes  this  difficulty,  and  that  once  overcome 
it  does  not  return ;  the  stationary  condition ;  the 
ahs6nce  of  mental  symptoms  beyond  anxiety ;  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  when  this  is 
removed,,  are  the  important  guides. 

Peobnosis. — Hydrophobia  is  practically  fatal, 
hut  not  certainly. so;  and  the  patient  personally 
should  unquestionably  receive  the  '  benefit  of 
the  doubt.'  Cases  differ  in  the  intensity  and 
rapidity  of  their  course ;  and  the  less  rapidly  the 
symptoms  are  evolved,  the  greater  is  the  hope, 
slight  though  it  still  is,  that  an  exception  to  the 
common  fatality  may  be  obtained.  The  prog- 
nofeia  is  better  the  longer  the  spasm  remains 
limited ;  it  is  worse  if  there  are  general  con- 
vulsions, Hiental  disturbance,  and  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion or  of  disproportionate  heart-failure. 

TsEATMiiNT.^-Adequate'  measures  against  the 
spread  of  rabies  would  undoubtedly  lessen,  per- 
haps entirely  prevent,  the  occurrence  of  hydro- 
phobia in  man;  but  the  discussion  of  these  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  (see  Eabies). 
"When  a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a  suspicious 
or  doubtful  animal,  the  circulation  in  the  part 
should,  if  possible,  be  at  once  arrested  by  a  tight 
ligature  above  the  place;  the  wound  should  be 
washed ;  and  then  it  should  be  allowed  to  bleed 
freely.  It  may  probably  be  sucked  with  im- 
punity if  the  mouth  is  rinsed  with  water,  or  better 
still  with  Vinegar  and  water,  after  each  act,  and 
if  there  are  no  abrasions  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  act  has  been  supposed  to  be  dangerous ; 
bnt  air  experience  is  opposed  to  this."  Poisons 
have  to  remain  for  some  minutes  in  contact 
with  a  mucous  membrane  before  they  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  during  the'  act  of  sucking  there  is  a 
flow  from  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  mouth, 
which  must  be  opposed  to  absorption.  As  soon 
as  possible  the  wound  should  be  cauterised.  Of 
chemical  caustics, nitrate  of  silver,  freely  applied 
at  once,  is  probably  effectual.  If  any  tinie  have 
elapsed,  nitric  acid  or  liquid  carbolic  acid  is  pre- 
ferable. The  actual  cautery,  applied  deeply  aiid 
freely,  is  an  efficient  and  ready  means.  If  prac^ 
ticable,  free  excision  of  the  bite  is  wise ;  and 
should  not  be  neglected,  even  though  the  cauteiy 
has  before  been  used,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  thoroughness  of  the  application. 

The  methods  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  the 
developed  disease  have  been  numerous.  All  so- 
called  'specifics'  have  been  proved  to  be  iiseless. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  eliminate  the  poison 
by  administering  large  doses  of  mercury,'  and  by 
diaphoresis.  The  two  have  been  combined  in  the 
mercurial  vapour  bath.  Two  or  three  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  this  method  has. been  sueoees- 
f ul ;  many  in  which  it  has  beeu  powerless.  Of 
late  it  has  been  but  little  tried. 

Attention  has  been  lately  directed  to  eurara  as 
a  remedy  for  hydrophobia.  First  recommended 
half  a  century  ago  by  an  Englishman  (Sewell),  it 
was  tried  in  small  doses  and  failed.  Niemeyer 
suggested  larger  doses,  and  in  a  case  by  Offen- 
burg  it  was  apparently  successful;  and  since 
then  another  case,  in  America,  has  recovered 
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under  its  use.  In  many  cases  it  has  failed — in 
all  cases  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time, 
It  is  recommended  that  it  should  be  used  in  in- 
jections of  from  i  to  I  of  a  grain,  repeated 
every  .quarter  or  half  an  hour,  until  the  severity 
of  the  paroxysms  is  lessened.  This  point  may 
not,  however,  be  reached  until  general  mus- 
cular paralysis  is  imminent  or  prodnoed,  and 
then  artificial  respiration  may  be  necessary  until 
the  effect  has  passed  away.  As  often  as  this  is 
the  case,  and  the  spasms  recur,  another  injection 
must  be  given.  In  hydrophobia  there  is  remark- 
able tolerance  of  the  drug,  poisonous  doses  (one 
grain  repeated)  of  active  eurara  having  in  one 
case  been  without  any  effect  (Curtis).  This  is, 
perhaps,  a  hopeful  fact,  as  it  indicates  that  eurara 
has  an  action  to  which  the  changes  in  the  central 
nervous  system  are  opposed. 

Sedatives  have '  been  the  remedies  commoiily 
employed,  and  of  these  the  best  are  chloral  and 
morphia.  One  case  (probably  genuine),  in  which 
morphia  and  cala,bar  beau' were  used,  recovered 
(Nich'oUs)  ;  and  one  in  which  chloral  was  em- 
ployed lived  for  ten  days  (Sausotei). '  The  effect  of 
the  two  on  the  respiratory  centre  in  animals 
suggests  their  joint  use.  The  morphia  should  he 
given  by  hypodermic,  the  chloral  by  rectal  in- 
jection.  Chloroform  is  useful  in  moderating  the 
paroxysms,  but  appears  somewhat  inferior  to 
chloral.  Other  sedatives — Indian  hemp,  &c.  - 
have  appeared  of  inferior  value. 

Cold  afiiisions  to  the  cervical  spine  and  head 
were  used  in  India  in  tiwo  cases  which  recovered, 
the  throat  and  spine  being  blistered  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  chloroform  administered.  Ice  to 
the  spine  has  been  tried  without  effect.  Tra- 
cheotomy was  recominended  by  Marshall  Hall  in 
one  case.  Death  from  laryngeal  spasm,  is,  how- 
ever, too  rare  to  justify  the  measure. 

In  all  cases  tranquillity  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Every  excitant  of  spasm  shouldhe  avoided ; 
the  patient  being  kept  in  a  dim  still  room,  and 
friends  as  much  as  possible  excluded.  Next  in  im- 
portance is  nourishment,  which  should  be  given  ty 
the  rectum,  if  spftism  is  excited  by  the  attempt  to  ;;J 
swallow.  Eestraint,which  inay  be  necessary,  shonld 
be  as  little-  as  possible,  but  it  should  be  effectual, 
The  saliva  of  persons  suffering  from  hydro- 
phobia has  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  com- 
municating the  disease  to  animals.  Hence  the 
attendants  should  be  cautioned  to  have  no  im- 
covered  abrasion  on  the  hands,  and  to  wash  from 
the  eyes'  or  face  any  saliva  which  may  have  been 
spit  on  them ;  andif  thtey  are  bitten  bythepatient, 
the  wound  should  be  treated  as  if  it  had  ieen 
inflicted  by  a  rabid  animal.  These  precautions 
remove  all  danger;  and  any  anxiety  the  subjects 
may  feel  may  be  relieved  by  the  assuranep,  that 
of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have  attended 
on  patients  with  hydrophobia,  no  authentic  in- 
stance has  ever  been  recorded  inwhich  thediseasd 
was  contracted  either  by  attendance  during  life, 
or  inspection  after  death.       'W.  E.  Gowees. 

HYDBOPS  (BBai^i  water).— A  synonym  fii' 
dropsy.     See  Deopst. 

HTDEOBHACHIS  (BSnup,  water,  andi  ^ix"< 
the  spine).— A  collection  of  fluid  in  the  spinal 
canal.  The  term  is  commonly  used  as  a  synonym 
for  spina  bifida.     See  Spina  bifida. 
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HYDHOTHEBA-PEtrTICS  (BSoif,  water, 
und  eeparrfiu,  I  treat).— Synon.  :  Water-cure  ; 
Hydropathy;  Fr.  Sydrothirapeutique ;  Ger. 
WasserheU/cnnde. 

It  would  bo  out  of  place  were  we  to  enter  here 
into  a  description  of  the  sources  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  numerous  varieties  of  water  used  for 
hygienic  and  dietetic  purposes  |  but  we  may  refer 
to  Dr.  Partes'  instructive  Mamml  of  Practical 
HygUru.  We  intend  to  divide  this  article  into  (1) 
a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  water-cure  or 
hydrotherapeutics ;  (2)  notes  on  the  internal  tise  of 
water,  and  on  the  more  common  hydrotherapeutic 
procedures ;  and(3),a  consideration  of  the  morbid 
conditions  suitablefcrhydrotherapeutictreatment. 

History  of  the  Water-oure.^ Although  the 
old  Greek  and  Boman  physicians  occasionally 
employed  water  internally  and  externally  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  the  systematic  water-treat- 
ment seems  to  have  gained  ground  for  the  first  time 
in  the  15th  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury in  Italy  and  France,  and  again  after  a  period 
of  oblivion  iii  the  17th  century,  especially  in  Eng- 
land (Jloyer,  T.  Smith),  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  in  Germany  (F.Hoffmann). 
The  next  important  scientific  application  we  owe 
to  J.  G.  and  J.  S.  Eahn,  who,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  treated  febrile  diseases  with 
cold  sponging,  and  were  so  convinced  of  the 
beneficial  result,  that  one  of  them  when  attacked 
with  typhoid  fever  subjected  himself  to  this 
treatment.;  It  fell,  however,  again  into  neglect, 
until  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
when  Wm.  Wrighti  James  Currie,  W.  Jackson, 
and  others  resuscitated  the  cold  water  treatment 
in  fevers,  and  strengthened  their  reasoning ,  by 
thermometric  observations.  In  spite  of  the  results 
obtained,  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  Ger- 
many, amongst  others  by  Eeuss,  Frohlich,  Bran- 
dis,  and  Horn,  the  method  was  again  falling  into 
disuse,  when,  soon  after  1820,  a  small  farmer, 
Vincent  Priessnitz,  of  Graefenbeig,  in  Silesia, 
began  to  treat  every  kind  of  ailment,, chronic  as 
well  as  acute,  with  various  hydrotherapeutic  pro- 
cedures, and  added  to  the  external  applications 
the  abundant  internal  use  of  water,  combined  with 
active  exercise,  and  a  very  simple  diet ;  prohibit- 
ing at  the  same  time  all  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
also  tea  and  coffee.  Priessnitz  gradually  made 
considerable  changes  in  his  method  of  treatment. 
For  the  original  packing  during  several  hours  in 
dry  woollen  blankets  covered  with  feather-beds, 
and  followed  by  cold  affusions,  he  substituted 
packing  in  wet  linen  sheets  during  several  hours, 
followed  by  a  f uU  bath  or  a  douche ;  and  at  a 
still  later  period,  he  frequently  employed  cold 
wet  packing  of  only  15  or  20  minutes'  duration, 
repeated  several  times  on  the  same  day ;  he 
introduced  ^so  the  method  of  rubbing  the  whole 
body  with  a  cold  wet  or  dripping  sheet  instead 
of  the  full  bath,  and  made  extensive  use  of 
partial  baths,  as  hip  or  sitz  baths,  baths  for  the 
hands,  the  arms,  the  feet,  wet. abdominal  belts, 
and  wet  compresses  over  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Priessnitz  seemed  to  search  for  a  univer- 
sal method  applicable  to  all  cases.  One  of  the 
guiding  ideas  was  that,  disease  of  the  most 
different  nature  was  caused  by  an  acrid  humour 
in  the  blood,  and  that  the  skin  was  the  organ 
through  which  this  humour  was  to  be  removed. 


Though  the  success  of  such  treatment,  com- 
bined with  active  exorcise  in  a  healthy  mountain- 
ous country,  and  simple  diet,  was  considerable  in 
many  cases,  the  indiscriminate,  too  energetic, 
and  protracted  use  often  led  to  unfavourable 
results,  and  the  system  was  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  quackery,  when,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  some  establishments  were 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  regularly 
educated  physicians,  who  studied  thephysiological 
effects  of  the  different  forms  of  bathing,  and  modi- 
fied them  with  regard  to  duration,  temperature, 
&c.,  according  to  the  requirements  of  individual 
cases,  combining  pharmaceutical  remedies  with 
hydrotherapeutioproeedureswhen  required.  Thus 
a  more  or  less  modified  water-cure  has  at  last 
become  a  branch  of  rational  medicine,  at  least  in 
France  and  Germany ;  and  a  new  impulse  has 
been  given  to  it  lately,  by  the  employment  of 
various  forms  of  baths  in  the  treatment  of  fevers. 
In  this  country  there  is  as  yet,  very  little  system- 
atised  relation  between  the  special  hydrothera- 
peutic and  the  general  medical  treatment ;  and  the 
experience  gained  at  hydrotherapeutic  establish- 
ments is  not  communicated  and  discussed  in  our 
medical  societies,  and  scarcely  ever  in  the  general 
medical  journals.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hydrotherapeutic 
measures  might  be  more  widely  introduced  with 
great  advantage  into  our  hospitals,  as  well  as  into 
our  private  practice ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case  so  long  as  the  medical  profession  has  not 
fuller  opportunities  for  studying  tlie  effects  of 
water  treatment.  The  fault  may  lie  to  some  de- 
gree in  the  nature  of  most  of  the  establishments 
for  the  water-cure ;  but  this  might  be  remedied  if 
more  establishments  were  to  be  erected  under  the 
guidance  of  superiormembers of  theprofessiou — 
establishments  where  the  usual  medical  treat- 
ment would  in  suitable  cases  go  hand  in  hand 
with  hydrotherapeutic  management. 

Internal  Therapeutio  tTse  of  'Water,  and 
the  more  Common  External  Hydrothera- 
peutic Procedures. — The  dietetic  necessity  of 
water  is  well  known ;  life  cannot  exist  without 
it ;  all  our  tissues  contain  an  indispensable  pro- 
portion of  water;  we  constantly  lose  a  large 
amount  by  respiration,  and  by  all  excretions ;  all 
the  internal  functions  of  tissue-change  are  depen- 
dent on  a  certaiii  quantity  of  water ;  this  want 
is  supplied  by  the  solid  and  fluid  food  which  we 
take,  Water  included;  while  temporary  excess  of 
supply  leads  to  increased  discharge  by  the  excre- 
tions, and  tiemporary  deficiency  to  a  diminution 
of  the  water  of  the  excretions.  An  increased  in- 
gestion of  water  further  leads,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  an  increased  removal  of.the  products  of  retro- 
gressive tissue-change;  the  tissues  and  the  blood 
itself  are,  so  to  speak,  washed  out  by  it;  and,  as 
the  consequence  of  the  increased  removal  of  the 
used-up  material,-  the  body  is  enabled  to  take  in  a 
larger  amount  of  new  substance,  and  hence  we 
observe  not  rarely  increase  of  weight  as  the  effect 
of  plentiful  water-  drinking,  if  not  carried  to  excess 
as  regards  quantity  and  time ;  the  secretions  of 
the  urine,  bile,  saliva,  and  pancreatic  juice,  appear 
to  be  increased  by  the  abundant  internal  use  of 
water,  as  well  as  theperspiration  j  though  the  latter 
to  some  degree  requires  the  concomitant  influence 
of  high  external  temperature  or  bodily  exercise. 
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Water  has  also  an  important  shars  in  all ; 
internal  courses  of  mineral  waters.  Used  ty 
rtself,  it  can  exercise  some  good  influence  in 
cases  of  gout  and  gravel,  in  hsemorrhoidal  com- 
plaints, imperfect  secretion  of  bile,  and  constipa- 
tion from  sluggish  peristaltic  action.  As,  how- 
oyer,  excessive  water-drinking,  according  to 
Priessnitz's  original  plan,  is  apt  to  cause  dys- 
peptic troubles,  water  is  now,  in  general,  used 
internally  only  either  for  dietetic  purposes,  or  to 
assist  in  other  courses  of  treatment. 

The  external  me  of  cold  water  admits  of  a 
very  great  variety  of  applications,  and  a  corre- 
sponding variety  of  effects  on  the  body.  The  two 
main  effects  of  the  different  forms  of  cold  baths  are 
abstraction  of  heat,  with  its  further  influences  on 
the  functions  of  the  body;  and  stimulation  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves,  and  through  these  of  the  nerve- 
centres.  Both  effects  are  usually  combined,  but 
in  some  forms  of  bath,  the  stimulation  or  the 
exciting  effect  preponderates ;  in  others  the  ab- 
straction of  heat,  with  its  calming  or  depressing 
influence.  Hence  ther  different  forms  of  baths, 
or  rather  hydrotherapeutie  procedures,  may  be 
divided  into  stimulating  and  calming,  but  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  strict  line  of 
distinction.  With  this  limitation  we  may  regard 
as  stimulating — the  full  cold  bath  of  short 
duration,  the  stimulating  action  of  which  is 
increased  by  motion  of  the  water,  be  it  natural 
or  artificially  imparted;  the  rapid  wash-down, 
either  by  means  of  a  large  sponge,  or  by  means 
of  a  wet  sheet,  with  or  without  friction;  the 
spouting  of  the  back,  and  the  pail-douch6;  the 
needle-bath  or  circular  shower-bath ;  the  different 
forms  of  the  rain-bath,  and  the  usual  shower- 
bath  ;  the  great  variety  of  other  douches ;  and  the 
running  or  flowing  sitz-bath.  The  immediate 
effects  of  these  stimulating  forms,  in  a  constitu- 
tion endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of  reactive 
power,  are  eidiilaration,  increased  activity  of  cir- 
culation and  muscular  force,  and  improved  appe- 
tite and  digestive  power.  By  altering  the  dura- 
tion of  the  bath,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water/the  effects  may  be  considerably  modified, 
and  thus  adapted  to  different  conditions. 

The  more  calming  forms  are — the  wet  sheet- 
envelope,  entire  or  partial;  the  impermeable  wet 
compresses ;  the  full  cold  bath  of  long  duration 
and  without  motion ;  the  sitz,  the  shallow,  and 
foot  baths  without  motion ;  and  the  full  bath  of 
higher  temperature.  Depression  through  ab- 
straction of  heat  exceeds  the  stimulation  in  these 
forms :  diminution  of  nervous  irritability,  of  sen- 
sation and  mental  activity,  and  of  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  and  energy  of  circulation ;  a  feeling 
of  lassitude;  and  a  tendency  to  sleep,  are  the 
principal  effects.  These  forms  can,  however,  bo 
modified,  and  the  effects  vary  inproportion.  Thus 
the  wet  sheet-envelope  allows  ample  variation  by 
using^  warm  or  cold  water,  by  using  the  sheet 
dripping  or  wrung  out,  by  making  the  sheet  fit 
tightly  round  the  neck,  by  moving  the  sheet  to 
and  fro,  by  frequently  changing  the  sheet,  &c. 
The  calming  and  stimulating  form  may  be  further 
combined  by  using,  first,  the  wet  sheet-envelope, 
or  the  woollen  blanket-envelope,  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  produce  perspiration;  and  then  a  more 
OP  le^  cold  bath  or  shower-bath  of  short  dura- 
tion; The  physician  has,  iadoed.  infinite  varieties 
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of  application  at  his  disposal,  to  be  used  acooN 
ding  to  necessity. 

Powerful  and  most  important  hydrotheiapeu- 
tie  helps  are  the  different  vapour-  and  hot  air- 
baths  (Russian,  Roman,  Turkish  baths),  com- 
bined with  douches  and  baths  of  various  tem- 
peratures. These  kinds  of  baths  are,  however; 
treated  of  in  another  article.    See  Baths. 

A  plain  nourishing  diet,  without  or  with  only 
a  limited  amount  of  stimulants ;  outdoor  exercise 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  individual; 
and  in  some  cases  active  or  passive  gymnastics, 
are  likewise  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  adjurants 
in  the  hydrotherapeutie  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases ;  for  muscular  exercise  means  not  only 
increased  action,  oxidation,  excretion,  and  de- 
velopment of  muscle,  but  also  increased  gene- 
ral circulation  and  respiration,  increased  inhala- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  increased  production  of  heat, 
so  necessary  in  the  cold  water-cure.  There  is 
also  no  reason  whatever  why  pharmaceutical 
remedies  should  not  be  combined  with  the  water- 
curs  treatment — a  method  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  frequently  adopted  in  the  best  esta- . 
blishments. 

Therapeutic  'ESectn,  and  Morbid  Condi- 
tions Suitable  for  HydrotUerapeutio  Treat 
ment. — The  principal  rfesults  of  well-adapted 
courses  of  cold  water  treatment  are : — improved 
nutrition  and  action  of  the  skin;  increased  tone  of 
the  nerve-centres  ;  regulation  of  the  circulation'; 
amelioration'  of  the  sanguification  and  niitl?i- 
tion ;  and  acceleration  of  the  ^Retrogressive  tissue* 
changes.  It  is  essentialfor  such  successful  results 
that  the  organism  be  able  to  stand  a  certain 
amount  of  absfzaction  of  heat ;  that  it  be  capable 
of  more  or  less  energetic  reaction ;  and  that  the 
-digestive  and  assimilative  organs  be  able  to  take 
up  a  fair  amount  of  nourishing  material,  which  is 
required  by  the  increased  demand  on  the  body  - 

4cute  febrile  diseases. — ^Amongst '  the  oldest 
therapeutic  uses  of  the  cold  bath,  though  it  has 
only  lately  been  more  extensively  revived,  is  tlio 
employment  of  different  forms  of  cold  baths  in 
acute  febrile  diseases,  attended  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  pyrexia.  The  moderately  cold  or  the 
cooled-down  bath,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  von  Ziems- 
sen  of  Munich,  is  the  form  principally  employed; 
but  cold  affusions,  the  shower-bath,  the  wet  en' 
velope  frequently  changed,  cold  compresses,  the 
application  of  ice  in  substance,  washing  with 
iced  water,  and  iced  enemas  are  likewise  appU' 
cable ;  and  the  liberal  internal  allowance  of  cold 
water  forms  an  important  part  of  the  dietetic 
management  of  this  class  of  diseases. 

Typhoid  fever. — Typhoid  fever  is  the  disease 
in  which  this  treatment;  with  numerous  modifica- 
tions, has  been  most  generally  adopted.  As  soon 
as  the  temperature  of  the  patient' reaches  102'0 
to  103'  Fahr.,  he  is  placed  in  abath  of  about  90° 
Fahr.,  and  the  temperature  is  gradually  cooled 
dowp,  by  fie  addition  of  cold  water,  to  80°  or  60° 
Fahr.,  aoeording  to  the  patient's  power  of  reaction. 
The  patient  is  kept  in  the  bath  generally  from  10 
to  16  or  20  minutes,  when  slight  shiveringioften 
manifests  itself.  The  patient's  temperature,  mea- 
sured in  the  rectum,  is  usually  reduced  by  this 
procedure  about  1  i°  to  5°  Fahr.,  not  immediately, 
but  within  the  first  hour  after  the  bath.  Aj 
often  as  the  temperature  may  again  reach  102'0'i 
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to  103°,  the  patient  is  again  placed  in  the  bath. 
Thus,  during  the  height  of  the  pyrexia  three  to 
five  baths  may  be  required  in  twenty-four  hours, 
■while  later  on  about  two  are  usually  suflScient, 
and  often  only  one.  Instead  of  the  bath  gra- 
dually CQolod-down,  a  bath  of  a  temperature 
between  60°  and  90*  Fahr.,  may  be  given,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  individual  patient. 
The  frequent  and  careful  use  of  the  thermometer 
is  an  essential  element  in  this  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  may  be,  as  it  often  is,  advantageously 
combined  with  the  administration  of  alcohol, 
quinine,  and  other  remedies.  The  earlier  the 
Mhs  are  commenced,  the  greater  seems  to  be 
their  influence  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
disease  and  its  sequelse,  and  in  shortening  its 
duration.  In  the  numerous  accounts  of .  Ger- 
man physicians  (Brand,  Ziemssen,  Zimmermann, 
Jiirgensen,  Liebermeister,  &c.)  it  is  claimed 
that  the  mortality  ia  considerably  less  with  this 
than  Vith  the  expectant  or  any  of  the  other  usual 
modes  of ,  treatment. 

Hyperpyrexia. — A  still  bolder  use  may  be  made 
,of  the  cold-water  treatment,  in  those  rarer  cases 
of  hyperpyrexia  occasionally  occurring  in  the 
course  of  rheumatic  fever,  when  the  temperature 
rises  to  108°Fahr.  and  more;  and  where  very 
cold  and  prolonged  baths,  the  application  .of  ice- 
bags,  &c.,  appear  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving 
life.  {See  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  'B-eatment  of  Hyper- 
pyrexia;  the  writer's  case  in  ike-.GUnical  8o- 
eteii/s  Tranmctioaa,  vol.  v. ;  and  several  other 
papers  in  the  Clinical  Society s  Transactions.) 
"  Scarlet  Fever. — In  scarlet  fever  we  have  found 
warmer  baths  (80°  to  98°  Fahr.)  more  generally 
applicable  than  quite  cold  or  cooled-dovra  baths, 
tfioogh  in  cases  attended  by  a  high  degree  of 
pyrexia  and  brain-symptoms  these  are  preferable. 

Hectic  feller. — In  hectic  fever,  connected  with 
various  chronic  diseases,  the  effect  of  hydro- 
therapeutic  treatment  is  less  decided,  and  not 
^t'sufficiendy  tested, 

^ttS^estivB'  dermtgemenif  of  the  most  different 
kind,  associated  with  shggish  venmis  circulation 
in  the  abdominal  organs — conditions  which  nj^y 
be  grouped  together  under  the  term  abdominttl 
vemsity,  tendency  to  hsemorrhoids,  to  hypochon- 
driasis, &c.,  are  often  the  objects  of  the  watei 
cure,  which  may  be  useful  by  stimulating  the  phy- 
sical and  psychical  energy  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  well  as  the  nutrition  and  tissue-change,  by  in- 
vigorating the  skin.  Habitual  constipation  from 
this  cause  is  often  relieved  by  the  hydrothera- 
peutio  belt.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  common 
salt  waters,  and  the  alkaline  sulphatic- waters  are 
more  frequently  used,  and  are  often  preferable ; 
they  may,  however,  be  advantageously  combined 
with  judicious  hydrotherapeutic  treatment. 

Chronic  metallic  poisoning  may  be  treated  in 
some  cases  with  equal  benefit,  if  there  is' suffi- 
cient reactive  power,  at  cold  water  establishments, 
as  at  the  thermal  sulphur  and  simple  therjnal 
spas.  The  external  hydrotherapeutic  procedures 
aimmg  at  increased  perspiration  and  tissue- 
change,  are  in  this  class  aided  by  the  abundant 
internal  use  of  water,  in  order  to  wash  out  the 
tissues,  and  especially  the  Uver. 

Skinr^taJmesa  or  atony  of  the  sMn  is  often  the 
cause  of  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  diarrhoea 
mth  neuralgic  pains,  of  tendency  to  catarrh  of 


the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  of  rheu- 
matism. Gently  stimulating  hydrotherapeutic 
appliances,  with  gradually  increasing  energy,  are 
here  mostly  useful,  unless,  as  in  impeded  con- 
valescence, the  reactive  power  is  so  reduced  that 
the  gaseous  thermal  salt  baths  and  movntain-air 
are  preferable,  while  in  others  sea-air  and  sea- 
baths  are  successfiil  competitors  of  the  water- 
cure. 

Hysteria. — In  hysteria  and  hysterical  affec- 
tions the  water  cure  has  obtained  many  good 
results,  not  by  the  internal  use  of  water,  but  by 
the  milder  forms  of  baths.  Functional  hyper- 
sethesia  and  aniesthesia,  hemicraiiia,  spinal  irrita- 
tion, intercostal  neuralgia,  and  other  forms  of 
neuralgia  depending  on  imperfect  nutrition  and 
tissue-change,  are  likewise  often  benefited. 

Organic  diseases  of  the  tierve-cenires  are  not 
suitable  for  treatment  in  cold  water  establish- 
ments, excepting  occasionally  for  palliative  pur- 
poses. 

Eheumatism  and  gout, — In  muscular  rheuma- 
tism the  original  supporters  of  the  water-cure 
considered  their  plan  as  infallible,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  The  diaphoretic  methods, 
namely,  the  woollen  blanket-pack  and  the  wet 
sheet-envelope,  often  prove  useful ;  but  we  know 
alsoof  many  failures  in  even  good  establishments. 
The  exposure  toall  weathers  during  the  cure  ought 
certainly  not  to  be  imitated  by  such  invalids,  and 
the  access  of  cold  air  to  the  wet  body  is  to  be 
more  carefully  avoided  than  it  often  is.  The 
course  must  not  be  prolonged  too  much  at  one 
time,  but  may  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of 
months,  which  may  be  spent  with  advantage  at 
sheltered  seaside  localities,  at  moderate  elevations, 
with  the  help  of  pine-leaf  baths,  or  at  one  of  the 
gaseous  thermal  saline  spas, 

Sheumatic  and  gouty  swelUngs  of  joints  require 
great_  care  in  their  management.  The  enfeebled 
invalid  is  rarely  a  fit  object  for  the  water-cure ; 
but  the  stimulating  local  compress,  more  or  less 
impermeable,  is  a  useful  element  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases. 

Milder  cases  of  govt  may  expect  benefit  from 
the  usual  hydrotherapeutic  treatment,  in  so  far 
as  it  aims  at  increased  retrogressive  tissue- 
change,  and  invigoration  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  if  this  treatment  is  associated  with 
great  moderation  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  and 
also  of  food  in  general ;  but  local  packing  not 
rarely  causes  fits  of  gout.  The  more  serious 
forms  of  gout  are  too  much  complicated  with 
various  defectsof  constitution  to  encourage  us 
in  weommending  cold-water  treatment. 

Chrimic  affections  of  the  skin.— lit  some  dis- 
eases of  this  kind,  such  as  prurigo,  urticaria, 
eczema,  and  local  perspirations,  a  more  or  less 
modified  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  is  an  im- 
portant adjiivant.         ' 

Syphilis.— The  favourable  results  obtained  in 
syphilis,  or  rather  in  the  often  complicated  con- 
ditions of  laes,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
reputation  of  the  water-cuie;  but  the  latter  is 
only  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  pharmaceutical 
treatment  in  tliese  cases,  in  a  similar  way  as  "the 
sulphur  waters  are;  and  many  of  thri  dures  of 
so-called  lues  may  be  regarded  as  cures  of  mer- 
curialtsm.   '  ■        •  t      , 

Catamenial  irregularities  are  not  rarely  treated 
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at  hydrotherapeutio  establishments.  Profuse 
menstruation  is  often  checked  by  the  regular  use 
of  the  cold  hip-bath  of  short  duration.,  namely, 
three  to  five  minutes  ;  in  insuficient  menses,  on 
the  other  hand,  warm  hip-baths  of  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes'  duration  are  frequently 'oseful,  combined 
in  some  cases  with  the  wet  sheet-euTelope ;  and 
dysmenorrhoea  is  likewise  occasionally  treated 
with  advantage  by  the  partial  wet  sheet- enrelope. 
This  list  of  morbid  conditions  which  may  be 
more  or  less  benefited,  might  easily  be  increased ; 
and  this  b  not  astonishing  if  it  is  considered  that 
hydrotherapeutic  treatment  can  be  infinitely 
modified  and  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution; .and  that  it  maybe  assisted  by. varying 
hygienic,  climatic,  dietetic,  and  pharmaceutical 
influences ;  for  there  does  not  exist  any  antagon- 
ism between  hydrotherapeutic  and  other  rational 
treatment,  the  former  being,  in  facf,  only  part  of 
the  latter.  Hence,  however,  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  treatment  in  well-arranged  hydrothera- 
peutic establishments  ought  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  intelligent  physicians,  just 
as  is  the  case  at  aU  the  best  spas ;  indeed  the  phy- 
sician at  such  an  establishment  ought  to  be  of.  a 
very  superior  kind,  possessing  in  a  more  than 
usual  degree  the  gift  of  recognising  all  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities,  of  the  constitution,  espe- 
cially the  amount  of  reacting  power,  adapting 
the  principal  remedy  to  every  individual  case, 
and  combining  other  elements  of  treatment  with 
hydrotherapeutic  management  wherever  this  is 
necessary.  In  the  same  way  as  we  demand  in 
suitable  cases  the  administration  of  other  re- 
medies together  with  water-treatment  in  hydro- 
therapeutic establishments,  so  we  must  also 
express  a  wish,  that  out  of  such  establishments, 
hydrotherapeutic  elements  should  be  more  gene- 
rally combined  with  the  usual  medical  treatment. 
Por  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  desired  that  well- 
conducted  establishments  should,  be  in  or  near 
large  towns,  in  order  that  persons  following  their 
usual  occupations  might  undergo .  certain  kinds 
of  treatment  at  such  establishments,  or  that  at- 
tendants from  such  establishments  might  be  (sent 
to  the  house  of  invalids.      HBBMAirif  "Webbh. 

HTDBOTHOBAX  (SSup,  water,  anAeipai, 
the  chest). — ^Dropsy  of  the  pleura.  See  Prj^nsA, 
Diseases  of. 

HYDBTTRIA  (SSap,  prater,  and  oipov,  urine). 
A  profuse  flow  of  watery  urine.  See  Ueinb, 
Morbid  Conditions  of. 

ZIT&BSS,  in  Var,  Prance.  Dry,  warm 
climate.  Town  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Much 
exposed  to  N.W.  wind  (Mistral)  in  spring.  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

HTaiEWB  {iy(eia,  health). — The  science 
and  art  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health. 
See  Personal  Health  ;  and  Public  Health. 

HYP^MIA  (6rrb,  under,  and  oT/ia,  blood).— 
Deficiency  of  blood  in  a  part ;  a  synonym  for 
local  anaemia.     See  CiacurATiON,  Disorders  of. 

HTP.aiSTHESIA  (fiirb,  under,  and  ofoflTjo-ij, 
sensation). — Diminished  sensibility  of  a  part. 
See  Sensation,  Disorders  of. 

HYPEBajMIA(5irJ/),  over  or  excessive,  and 
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oTjuo,  blood), — Excess  of  blood  in  a  part.    See 
CiEcuLATioN,  Disorders  of. 

HYPERESTHESIA  (SirJp,  over,  and  afr. 
fljjo-ij,  sensation). — Increased  sensibilityof  apajt, 
See  Sensation,  Disorders  of. 

HYPBBAIiOBSIA  (i'rip,  over,  and  ikytt, 
pain).— Undue  sensibility  to  painful  impressions! 
See  Sbhsation,  Disorders  of. 

HYPERIDEOSIS,  (iirip,  excessive,  and 
iSpas,  sweat).  —  Excessive  perspiration ;  also 
termed  idrpsis,  ephidroais,  and  sudatoria.  See 
Peespieation,  Disorders  of. 

HYPEBINOSIS  (faep,  over,  and  ft,  Ms, 
flesh).-^Excess  of  fibrin  in  the>  blood.  See 
BiooD,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

HYPEBMETBOPIA  {Mppierpos,  beyond 
all  measure,  and  i>^,  the  eye). — A  congenital  or 
acquired  error  of  refraction  of  the  eye,  in  which, 
owing  to  low  refractive  power  of  the  dioptric 
media,  or  too  little  convexity  of  the  refracting 
surfaces,  or  unnatural  shortness  of  the  anterio- 
posterior axis  of  the  eyeball;  parallel  rays  of  light 
do  not,  while  the  accommodation  is  in  repose,, 
converge  to  a  focus  on  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones 
of  the  retina,  as  in  the  normal  or  emmetropic 
eye,  but  to  an  imaginary  point 'somewhere  be- 
hind. It  is  the  opposite  of  Myopia,  and  is  some- 
times called  Hyperopia  or  Hyperpresbyopia.  See 
Vision,  Disorders  of. 

HYPEROPiA  (\nr%p,  above,  and  b^,  the 
eye).     See  HypEBMETEopiA. 

HYPEBPLASIA  {int%p,  over,  and  vXiiiTiiu, 
I  mould  or  form).^An  excessive  growth  of 
normal  tissue-elements,  ;which  may  lead  to 
hypertrophy,  or  to  the  formation  of  distinct 
tumours.  .See  Htpbetbopht;  and  Tdmoubs. 

HYPEEPBESBYOPIA(uirJ(i,aboTe, 
Trptff/Biis,  old,  and  fii)',  the  eye).  See  Htpebmb- 
tkopla.  ; 

HYPEBPYEEXIA  (Jmep,  excessive,  and 
irtipcjfo,  fever).; — Excessive  pyrexia.  See  Fetek  ; 
and  Temfboatubb. 

HYPEBTBOPHY  (fcJp,  over;  andrfo^i;, 
nourishment). 

DEFrtniioN. — The  word  'hypertrophy'  signi- 
fies excessive  nourishment,  but  is  in  practice  used 
to  designate  the  result  of  excessive  nourishmeni, 
that  is,  excessive  growth.  Hypertrophy  may  be 
general  or  partial. 

I.  General  Hypertrophy.— General  hyper- 
trophy, though  a  remarkable  condition,  is  of  little 
practical  importance;  It  is  known  only  in  thoSB 
individuals  of  enormous  size,  who  are  called 
'  giants.'  The  production  of  giants  depends  on 
causes  entirely  unknown,  since  it  is  noticeable 
that  this  condition  commonly  affects  only  one  in 
a  family,  and  is  in  its  most  conspicuous  forms 
not  hereditary.  Giants'are  usually  of  feeble  con- 
stitution, and  deficient  in  procreative  power.  The 
name  macrosomatia  has  been  given  to  a  condi- 
tion equally  unexplained,  in  which  the  whole 
body  becomes  enlarged  in  »  monstrous  degree. 
This  condition  has  been  observed  to  be  in  some 
instances  congenital,  or,  at  least,  to  begin  in  very 
early  life.  True  -general:  hypertrophy  does  not 
appear  to  be  capable  of  being  produced  by  any 
artificial  means,  since  excessive  feeding  either 


Biodaces  hypertrophy  almost  confined  to  one 
tissue,  namely,  fat,  or  else  fails  to  produce  any 
enlargement  at  all.  _    , .   . 

II.  PartialHypertrophy.— Bythis  13  meant 
(o)  excessive  increase  of  any  part  of  the  body 
during  the  period  of  natural  growth,  either  in 
intra-uterino  or  extra-uterine  life;  or  (6)  in- 
crease of  a  part  already  ■  completely  formed. 
According  to  this  distinction  hypertrophy  may 
be  classified  as  congenital  or  acgmiii. 

1.  CouQEioTAL  HypBKTBOPHY.  —  Congenital 
hypertrophy  is  that  condition  in  which  some  part 
of  the  body  begins  fiom  the  first  to  grow  so 
rapidly  as  to  attain  a  size  far  beyond  the  normal. 
This  condition  has  been  seen  to  affect  one  side  of 
the  body,  or  one  limb  only,  which  thus  becomes 
much  larger  than  its  fellow  on  the  other  side. 
Such  a  condition  might  be  in  theory  difficult  to 
distinguishfrom  atrophy  of  the  opposite  side,  or  of 
the  other  limb,  that  is,  from  hemiatrophy  («ee 
Atbophy);  but  in  general  the  hypertrophic  side 
is  so  far, beyond  the  normal  size  as  to  prevent 
ambiguity.  One  remarkable  case  is  on  record  in ; 
which  one  leg  and  arm  assumed  the  proportions 
of  those  of  a  giant,  whilst  the  other  remained 
unaltered.  Sometimes  a  congenital  hypertrophy 
occurs  without  this  unilateral  character,  as  in 
the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Curling  of  a  girl  aged 
fifteen,  who  had  several  fingers  of  both  hands 
enlarged  in  an  extraordinary  degree  without  any 
assignable  cause,  the  ec[uality  of  the  two  sides 
being  nevertheless  preserved.  Such  instances, 
although  unexplained,  must,  it  would  seem,  be 
put  into  the  same  class  as  the  gigantic  growth  of 
the  whol^  of  the  body.  Hypertrophy  of  special 
tissues  is  also  sometimes  congenital,  as  of  the 
skin  in  ichthyosis.  Hypertrophies  similar  to 
those  here  called  congenital  may  occur,  though 
rarely,  in  adult  life.  The  elilarged  part  is  found 
to  be  highly  vascular,  to  have  an  increased  tem- 
perature, and  to  preserve  its  normal  proportions. 
The  cause  is  in  these  cases  equally  unknown. 

2.  AoariBED  Hypbkthopht. — Acquired  hyper- 
trophies appear  to  result,  roughly  speaking,  from 
the  following  causes : — (a)  increased  work ;  (6) 
pressure ;  (o)  inflammation;  (i2)  increased  supplies 
of  nourishihent ;  or  (e)  physiological  changes. 

(a)  Increased  '  work, — Increased  use  of  the 
part  can  produce  hypertrophy  only  in  those 
organs  which  have  an  active  function,  especially 
the  muscles.  It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  observa- 
tion that  voluntary  muscles  increase  in  size  when 
much  einployed,  as  is  seen  in  the  often  men- 
tj6ned'  arm  of  the  blacksmith  or  the  leg  of  the 
ballet-dancer.  In  order  to  produce  this  increase, 
the  exercise  mast  beof  a  certain  degree  of  inten- 
sity, but  not  excessive.  It  must  be  frequently 
repeated,  with  intervals  of  rest ;  and  at  the  same 
tame  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body  must  be 
good.  In  the  absence  of  these  conditions,  exer- 
cise is  more  likely  to  produce  wasting.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  familiar  process  is  still  obscure. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  in  cases  where 
that  organ  is  made  to  work  at  a  higher  tension 
than  the  normal,  and  this  higher  tension  can  only 
result  from  increased  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
blood,  either  at  the  orifice  of  the  heart,  or  in  the 
peripheral  vessels.  Hence  the  conditions  most 
commonly  giving  rise  to  it  are  valvular  disease, 
•ipacially  stenosis;  and  obstruction  of  the  arteries. 
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either  by  the  thickening  of  their  walls,  or  by  con- 
traction of  their  muscular  coats.  The  right  Side 
of  the  heart  will  also  become  hyportrophiod  when 
any  condition  whatever  hinders  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  lungs.  Disease  of  the  kidneys 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  enlargement  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  though  in  what  way  is 
still  a  matter  of  discussion.  It  is  only  quite 
clear  that  the  kidney-disease  in  some  way  in- 
creases the  resistance  in  the  smaller  arteries  and 
capilTaries, 

■  HyjiSTtrophy  of  the  smooth  or  involuntary 
thUBCular  fibres  also  occurs  whenever  that  tissue 
has  to  contract  for  a  long  period  under  a  higher 
tension  than  the  normal.  Thus  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  become  thickened  in  cases  where,  from 
obstruction  of  the  passages,  the  evacuation  of 
urine  is  effected  with  more  difficulty,  and  under 
a  higher  pressure,  than  usual.  In  the  same  way 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  the  oesophagus,  and  in- 
testines become  hypertrophied  in  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  food  through  the  alimen 
tary  canal. 

The  explanation  commonly  given  of  these 
cases  of  hypertrophy  in  the  contractile  organs 
is,  that  in  consequence  of  obstruction  the  organ 
has  to  contract  with  greater  force  than  usual, 
and  thus  becomes  hypertrophied  in  the  same 
manner  as  ~  voluntary  muscle,  which  is  fre- 
quently exercised.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
this  so-called  explanation  does  not  account  for 
the  connection  between  obstruction  and  more 
powerful  contraction.  The  only  explanation  that 
can  be  given  is  that  in  these  cases  pressure  or 
tension  on  the  organ  itself  is  the  stimulus  to 
contraction,  and  Uiat  the  force  of  contraction 
appears'  to  depend  roughly  upon  the  strength  of 
the  tension  which  produces  it. 

There  is  less  evidence  that  nervous  or  glandu- 
lar structures  undergo  hypertrophy  in  conse- 
quence of  their  increased  use ;  but  if  one  kidney 
be  destroyed  the  other  is' generally  found  en- 
larged ;  and  some  authorities  believe  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  brain  from  mental 
activity. 

(4)  Pressure. — Pressure  appears  to  produce 
hypertrophy  only  when  it  is  moderate  and  in- 
termittent. Excessive  or  continuous  pressure 
rather  produces  atrophy.  Thickening  of  the 
epidermis  from  external  pressure  is  the  most 
familiar  instance.  Pressure,  perhaps,  leads  to 
hypertrophy  by  causing  an  increase  of  the  flow 
of  blood. 

•  (a)  Inflamination. — Inflammation  when-  chro- 
nic is  a  cause  of  hypertrophy  in  some  of  the 
tissues,  more  especially  in  various  forms  of  con- 
nective tissue.  This'is  constantly  the  case  in 
chronic  interstitial  inflammation  of  solid  organs, 
in'  which  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
line  between  inflammation  and  fibrous  hyper- 
trophy. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
condition  is  usually  accompanied'  by  atrophy  of 
the  other  tissues,  so  that  the  size  of  the  organ 
itself  is  more  likely  to  be  diminished  than  in- 
creased. The  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura, 
peritoneum,  and  dura  mater,  become  thickened 
from  chronic  or  repeated  inflammation.  Thus 
periostitis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  hypertrophy 
of  the, bones.  The  skin  also  becomes- thick- 
ened m  ohronic  eczema,  and  this  condition  may 
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extend  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Acuta  in- 
flammation, on  the  other  hand,  is  more  likely  to 
produce  -wasting  of  the  organ  it  affects.     , ,   . 

(d)  Increased  oiourishment.^-lt  must  be  re- 
garded as  doubtful  whether  increased  nourish- 
ment alone  is  capable  of  prod,ucing  enlargement 
of  any  part  of  the  body.  ■  It  certainly  does  no,t 
necessarily  do  so,  as  is  shown  by  the  case  of 
experimental  hypersemia.  When  this  condition 
is  produced,  for  instance,  by  section  of  the  cer- 
vical sympathetic  nerve,  in  one  side  of  the 
face  and  head  of  an  animal,  hypertrophy  is 
only  a  rare  and  occasional  consequence.  When, 
however,  the  increased  supply  of  nutrition  in  ■ 
the  foim  of  blood  is  combined  with  some  irrita- 
tion or  functional  stimulus,  we  often  find  hy- 
pertrophy result.  Thus,  for  instance,  reflex 
hypersemia  of  the  skin  of  the  face  or  blushing, 
which  is  produced  by  numerous  internal  causes, 
such  as  gastric  or  uterine  derangement,  may 
subsist  for  years  and  reach  a  very  high  degree 
without  altering  the  nutrition  of  the  part.  But 
if  there  should  be  in  addition  some  disturbance  • 
or  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  skin,  we 
have  the  conditions  .Called  acne  rosacea, ,  &c., ; 
in  which  hypertrophy  is  an  important  element. 
Almost, . the  only  instance  ,  that  can  be  quoted 
of  hypertrophy  from  increase  of  blood-snpply 
alone  is  that  of  the  corpus  Inteura  during  preg- 
nancy, when  the  ovary  participates  in  the  func- 
tional hypersemia  of  the  uterus.  The  well-known 
experiment  of  Hunter  should  also  not  be  for- 
gotten, in, which  he  transplanted  the  spur  of  a 
cook  from  its  foot  to  its  head,  and  found  it  to 
increase  in  size. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  remember  that 
hypertrophy,  however  produced,  is  always  ac- 
companied by  an  increased  supply  of  blood,  and 
enlargement  of  the  vessels. 

(e)  Physiological  changes,  —  Physiological 
hypertrophies  form  an  important  class.  One  of 
the  -best  instances  is  that  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy..  This  enlarge.- 
ment  is  clearly  not  the  ponsequenoe  of  hyperr , 
semia  alone,  nor  of  increase  of  the  functional 
activity  in  the  muscular  walls,  though  both 
these  conditions  are  present;  but  must  proceed 
from  some  direct  physiological  stimulus  like 
that  which  determines  the  growth  of  the  em- 
bryo itsoli  The  hypertrophy  affects  all  parts 
of  the  organ — its  mucous  and  serous  ooatS;  as 
well  as  the  muscular  walls.  Enlargement  of, 
the  mammae  appears  to  arise  from  similar 
causes;  and  it  is  even  probable  that  swelling  of 
the  thyroid  may,  through  some  obscure  con- 
nection with  the  sexual  organs,  be  caused  in  the 
same  way.  Some  instances  of  hypertrophy  we 
cannot  in  any  ■  way  explain,  such  as  the  appa- 
rently spontaneous  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
spleen,  and  thymus  gland,  which  are  sometimes 
observed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  which  is  so  common  in  old  age. 
These  changes  have  been  sometimes  explained 
by  a  supposed  derangement  of  the  so-called 
trophic  nerves,  but  this  explanation  only  puts 
the  difficulty  a  little  further  back. 

Process  of  Hypertrophy. — It  has  been  a 
question  whether  hypertrophy  depends  upon, 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the,  minute  ele- 
ments  of  an  organ,   or    only  on   increase   of 
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their ,  number.  There  c^n  be  no  doubt  .that 
the  former  changp  often,  occurs.  Thus,  in 
the  pregnant  uterus  the  muscular  fibres  have 
been  found  from  seven  to  eleven  times  as  long 
as  natural,  and  froni  twice  to  seven  times  as 
wide.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  enlargement 
of  the  nerves,  described  by  Dr.  Moxon,  the 
nerve-fibres  were  found  ,to  be  on  an  average 
three  times  and  some  of  theii[i  even  forty  times  as 
large  as  normal.  When  enlargement  of  one  kid- 
ney takes  place  as,  a  consequence  of  dest);uction 
of  the  other,  the  tubules  and  Malpighian  tufts 
are  found  greatly  increased  in  size,  In.liyper- 
tropby  of  the  heart,' the  muscular,  bundles  are 
found  to  be  thickened,  though  the  fibrillse  aje 
unchanged ;  but  in  most  cases  multiplication  of 
the  tissue-elements  is  the,chi,ef  cause  oftlif 
increase  in  size.  To  this  latter  process  Vircnow 
gives  the  name  of  ,  hyperplasia,  and  it  is  im' 
portant  to  remember  that,  though  constantly 
occurring  in  hypertrophy  of  organs,  it  ijoes  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  latter  change. 

'  False'  Hypertrophy. — ^We  sometimes  have 
to  distinguish  between  inieand/afcehypertropliy, 
meaning  by  the  latter  a  process  in  which  an  organ 
becomes  outwardly  .increaspd]  i,n  size,, owing, to 
the  deposition  ,within  it  of  sonie  foreign  materisit 
or  to  mere  distension.  ■  Thus  ,in,|a  fatty  livet 
the  real  liver-tissue  is  wasted,  ^11^,13  replaced  by 
fa^.  An  emphysematous  lung  appears  to  be  in- 
creasedin  size,  buthas  actually  suffered  atrophy. 
The  substance  of  the  brain  iil  hydrocephalus 
may  be  greatly  reduced,  in  volume,  though  tho 
head  ap,pears  of  enormous  size,' ,  The  very  re- 
markable disease,  called  '  Dpchenne's  Paralysis' 
is  an  instance  of  apparent  hypertrophy  of  tie 
muscles,  through, deposition  of  fat  between  the 
fibres.  Finally,  it  should  ,be  remembered  that 
hypertrophy  is  not  necessarily  a  progressive  01 
permanent  condition,  but  may  be  only  a  stage  in 
some  chronic  morbid  process  of  which  the  termi- 
nation is  atrophy.  This  is  very,clearly,seeniii 
the  process  called  '  fibrojd,  degeneratipjfe*  else- 
where described,  ,    :     ■ 

Tbbatment. — No  general  rules  can, he  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy.  When 
it  is  connected  with  increased  functional  acti- 
vity, it  is  usually  a  favourable  rather  than  a 
hurtful  condition,  though  in  some  cases  it  m,ay 
appear  that  the  hypertrophy  more  than  oomjiep- 
sates  the  deficiency  is;  irregularity  by,whicli,it  ' 
is  produced.  But  even  if  this  bpso,  tJiOjCureof 
excessive  hypertrophy  is  not,  within  our  power^. 
Those  forms  of  hypertrophy  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  injurious  or  fatal  are  unfortunately 
those  of  which  the  origin  and  conditions  are 
most  obscure,  such,  for  instance,  as  enlargement 
of  the  prostate,  the  thyroid,  or  the  spleen.,,.  The 
only  hypertrophic  condition  which  appears.^tp  , 
be,  generally  speaking,  amenable  to  tr6atmeB.t 
is, that  of  fibrous  thickening.  Whenever, thp 
thickened  fibrous  tissue  is  accessible  to  direct 
treatment,  we  may  probably, be  able  to  prodnce 
a  beneficial  effect  hy  the  application  of  counter- 
irritants,  or  by,  special  stimiSaBts,  such  as  iodine. 
The  administration  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  potas- 
sium internally  also  has  a  remarkable,  and  as  yet 
unexplained  effect,  in  many  such  cases,  ,,Iti8> 
however,  well  to  point  out,  that  when  functional 
hypertrophy  has  resulfced,  Irom  some  obstactf 
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or  undue  resistance,  it  may  entirely  subside 
when  that  resistance  is  removed.  Thus  if  the 
uterus  have  enlarged  around  a  fibrous  tumour, 
it  may  regain  its  normal  bulk  when  the  tumour 
is  removed;  and  we  sometimes  see  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  size  of  a  hypertrophied 
heart  when  the  derangements  which  produce  it 
no  longer  act.  Moreover,  hypertrophy  may  be 
completely  reduced  by  a  general  lowering  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  early  stages 
of  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  heart  may  be.  hyper- 
trophied, but  when  death  occurs  in  a  late  period 
of  the  disease,  the  organ  is  rarely  fimnd  enlarged, 
and  is  even  wasted ;  though,  according  to  Dr. 
Peacock's  tables,  less  so  than  in  other  wasting 
J.  F.  Payne. 


HTPIWOSIS  ({irb,  under,  and  Is,  iVbs,  flesh). 
Deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  See  Blood, 
Morbid  Conditions  of. 

HYPNOTICS  .  (piTvos,  sleep). — ^Measures 
that  induce  sleep.  See  Narcotics. 

HYPNOTISM  (Sircos,  sleep). — A  synonym 
for  Braidism.    iSee  Bbaidism  ;  and  Mbsheeism. 

HYPOOHONDKIAO  EEGIOIT  (uttJ, 
under,  and  x^'^P"'  a  cartilage). — This  region  is 
double,  right  and  left,  occupying  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  on  either  side  of  the  epigastrium, 
and  partly  corresponding  to  the  lower  regions  of 
the  chest,  being  almost  entirely  covered  in  by  the 
ribs  and  their  cartilages.  Each  hypoohondrinm 
is  bounded  below  by  a  horizontal  line  at  the  level 
of.  the  liinth  costal  cartilage ;  and  internally  by 
a  vertical  line  from  the  eighth  cartilage  down- 
wards. The  organs  situated  in  the  right  hypo- 
ehondriura  are  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  mainly ; 
with,  more  deeply,  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
part  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  hepatic  flexure  of 
the  colon.  In  the  left  region  lie  the  spleen,  a 
small  portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach,  the  tail  of  the  pancreas, 
and  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  gastro- 
splenic  fold  of  peritoneum,  with  its  vessels,  passes 
frOm  the  stomach  to  the  spleen. 

Clinical  Investigation. — It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  morbid  conditions  within  the  chest  not 
uncommonly  originate  clinical  phenomena,  both 
subjective  and  objective,  in  connection  with  one 
or  other  hypochondriac  region,  a,nd  these  must 
always  be  taken  into  Consideration  when  investi- 
gating any  particular  case.  In  making  a  diag- 
nosis, no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  on 
mere  sensations  referred  to  these  regions,  but 
physical  examination  is  in  every  instance  req  uised, 
in  order  to  determine  the  conditions  present,  and 
especially  palpation  and  percussion.  Moreover, 
it  most  be  remembered  that  disease  of  an  im- 
portant and  serious  nature  may  arise  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  unusual  feelings>  Pain  of 
various  kinds  is  often  complained  of,  and  when 
referred  to  the  ri^ht  hypochondrium  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  connected  With  the  liver;  but  it 
may  depend  upon  affections  of  the  superficial 
structures ;  peritonitis ;  right  pleurisy  or  pneu- 
monia;: or  conditions  associated  with  the  pylorus, 
duodenum,  or  colon.  A  characteristic  pain  start- 
ing from  this  region  is  that  of  hepatic  colic,  usu- 
ally due  to  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone.  Persons 
who  are  hypochondriacal  not  uncommonly  refer 
43 
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some  abnormal  sensation  to  their  right  hypochon- 
drium, for  which  there  is  really  no  obvious  cause. 
In  the  left  hypochondrium  pain  may  also  be  due 
to  affections  of  the  walls,  or  of  structures  within 
the  thorax ;  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach ;  of 
the  colon ;  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  of  the  spleen. 
The  morbid  conditions  which  are  capable  of 
originating  abnormal  physical  signs  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac region  may  also  be  either  thoracic  or 
abdominal.  Of  the  former,  pleuritic  effusion  is 
the  most  frequent ;  and  on  the  right  side  this 
condition  may  cause  marked  depression  of  the 
liver.  In  exceptional  instances  the  heart  is  so 
enlarged  as  to  reach  the  left  hypochondrium ;  and 
the  writer  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  large 
thoracic  aneurism  presented  in  this  region.  As  re- 
gards abdominal  diseases  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium, abnormal  physical  signs  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  liver,  which  is  altered  in  position, 
shape,  size,  or  physical  characters.  Occasionally 
they  aie  connected  with  the  abdominal  walls ;  the 
gall-bladder ;  or  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  colon. 
On  the  left  side  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  the 
main  condition  discovered  by  physical  examina- 
tion ;  but  the  stomach  may  also  give  signs  of  dis- 
tension in  this  direction,  or  of  organic  disease  of 
jts  walls.  Exceptionally  the  colon  may  present 
abnormal  physical  signs.  Growths  may  originate 
here  in  connection  with  the  peritoneum,  and  the^ 
writer  has  recently  had  under  observation  a  case 
in  which  a  growth  started  from  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium, probably  of  a  malignant  nature,  and 
involving  more  than  one  structure,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  say  where  it  commenced.  Of  course 
the  hypochondria  are  involved  along  with  other 
regions  in  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  organs  from  other  regions  may  so  increase 
in  size  in  certain  diseases  as  to  extend  intoona 
or  both  of  these  legions. 

Fbedebick  T.  Eobbbts. 

HYPOOHONDEIASIS  (JSir)), ,  under,  and 
X^rSpos,  a  cartilage). — tStNon,  :  Fr.  Hypochondaie ; 
Ger.  Hypoohondrie. 

Desobiption. — The  term  hypochondriasis  is 
derived  from  an '  ancient  hypothesis  that  the 
symptoms  of  this  disorder  were  due  to  perturba- 
tions of  natural  force  generated  in  the  liver  and 
pylorus,  to  which  idea  the  frequent  prevalence 
of  flatulence  in  the  disorder  conduced.  The  con- 
dition thus  called  is  really  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system.  Itj  is  a  form  of  mental  unsoundness 
closely  allied  to  melancholia,  of  which,  indeed,  it 
often  forms  the  initiatory  stage.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  a  morbid  anxiety,  either  without  any, 
or-  having  only  very  slight  fonndataonsj  relative 
to  the  state  of  physical  health.  The  patient 
thinks  about  his  health  unduly,  observing  him- 
self with  restless  care,  examining,  especially  the 
characteristics  of  his  secretions,  translating  into 
evidence  of  progressive ,  organic  mischief  every 
trivial  departure  from  perfect  iictioO  of  his 
organs,  and  becoming  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  precautions  against  the  malady  with  which  he 
believes  himself  affected.  Nothing  that  happens 
tends  to  the  side  of  reassurance.  If  his  sleep 
be  disturbed,  the  symptom  maybe  portentous, 
he  thinks,  of '  brain-softening ;  if  it  be  sound, 
the  patient,  instead  of  being  comforted,  fears 
apoplexy.    Constipation  of  the  bowels  signifies 
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obstruction ;  a  slight  diarrhoea  implies  coming 
exhaustion.  Everything  which  he  reads  or  hears 
in  reference  to  disease,  thepsitient  applies  to  his 
o-wn  case,  examining  himself  on  eveiy  point  thus 
presented  to  his  mind,  and  rarely  failing  to  find 
something  which  dovetails  with  symptoms  of  his 
own.  For  he  recognises  only  the  points  of  re- 
semblance ;  the  features  of  difference  are  uncon- 
sciously ignored.  In  some  cases  the  patient  is 
constant  in  referring  his  troubles  to  one  particu- 
lar organ.  Year  after  year  his  story  is  the  same  ; 
it  is  his  stomach,  liver,  brain,  or  some  other  or- 
gan which  is  in  fault;  but  always  the  same.  In 
other  instances  there  is  a  vacillation  quite  as 
remarkable.  Eouted,  perhaps,  by  the  convincing 
arguments  of  his  adviser,  he  is  forced  to  yield  the 
position  which  he  had  assumed,  but  only  to  take 
an  equally  strong  one  in  reference  to  some  other 
part  of  his  frame.  These  diversities  strongly 
recall  the  fixed  and  shifting  delusions  of  in- 
sanity. He  is  prone  to  wander  from  one  doctor 
to  another,  often  carrying  with  him  a  bundle  of 
prescriptions  and  a  long  written  list  of  ques- 
tions, whicli  must  receive  categorical  answers. 
Apparently  satisfied  at  the  time,  he  speedily 
recollects  some  point  upon  which  he  has  not  re- 
ceived assurance,  and  this  he  conceives  vitiates 
the  whole  of  the  explanation  and  advice  which 
have  been  given  to  him,  and  he  is  plunged  again 
into  his  previous  state  of  anxiety  and  doubt. 
Where  circumstances  do  not  involve  forced  la- 
bour for  existence,  the  patient  passes  his  time 
in  chasing  his  health,  which  is  always  contriving 
to  elude  his  grasp.  If  he  holds  an  appointment, 
he  will  resign  it  in  order  to  have  full  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  himself,  and  his  occupation 
once  gone,  he  finds  too  late  that  it  was  his  best 
friend,  and  he  then  ascribes  to  his  forced  idleness 
all  the  ills  which  had  induced  him  to  seek  re- 
tirement. 

In  many  cases  the  most  careful  examination 
can  discover  no  signs  of  disease,  and  the  patient 
wears  the  aspect  of  health ;  or  there  may  be  a 
worn,  anxious  look.  In  others  there  may  be, 
especially  in  the  digestive  organs,  slight  devia- 
tions from  perfect  integrity,  which  explain  some 
of  the  symptoms,  but  not  the  exaggerated  appre- 
hensions to  which  they  give  rise. 

Hypochondriasis  is  a  chronic  disorder.  It  may 
continue,  and  this  most  frequently,  as  a  harm- 
less peculiarity  attached  to  a  life  which  is  not 
perceptibly  shortened  in  length,  though  often 
Badly  diminished  in  utility  and  happiness,  by  its 
symptoms.  Or  there  may  be  an  improvement 
practically  amounting  to  a  cure,  which  will  en- 
dure for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  In  the 
decline  of  life,  however,  there  is  very  apt  to  be 
a  return  of  symptoms.  Or  hypochondriasis  may 
pass  into  trne  melancholia,  and  then  the  bodily 
health,  previously  the  constant  object  of  solici- 
tude," improves  wonderfully.  Indeed,  nothing 
more  is  heard  about  it. 

.SiTioLOQT. — Hypochondriasis  is  very  much 
more  common  in  the  male  than  the  female  sex. 
The  period  of  life  most  prone  to  it  is  from  20 
to  40  years  of  age.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  those 
who  inherit  a  tendency  to  insanity,  and  the  dis- 
use in  its  own  peculiar  form  is  often  hereditary. 
Excesses  of  various  kinds,  especially  on  the  side 
of  the  sexual  system,  will  precipitate   the  ap- 


pearance and  intensify  the  symptoms  of  the 
affection,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  al- 
together originate  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
gout,  which  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  con- 
dition and  to  complicate  its  symptoms.  Depress- 
ing moral  circumstances  also  are  not  without 
influence  in  determining  an  onset  of  hypochon- 
driasis in  those  predisposed.  This  is  eepeeially 
true  of  mental  strain.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  some  deviation  from  healthy  condition  in  the 
liver,  stomach,  or  bowels,  which  is  noted  in  these 
cases,  would  suggest  that,  probably  through  an 
interruption  to  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the  body, 
diseases  of  these  viscera  bear  their  part  in  the 
causation  of  hypochondriasis.  The  interourrence 
of  internal  haemorrhoids  with  bleeding  is  very 
common,  and  this  would  manifestly,  tend  tq  keep 
up  if  it  did  not  originate  the  disease.  Stricture 
and  chronic  ulcer  of  the  intestines  are  occasion- 
ally .associations  which  probably  also  influence 
the  appearance  of  hypochondriasii. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  ana- 
tomical characters  peculiar  to,  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — When  careful  examination,  which 
must  never  be  omitted,  has  disproved  the  exist- 
ence of  organic  disease  tending  to  produce  the 
symptoms  described  by  the  patient,  it  sometime! 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  case  be  one  of 
hypochondriasis  or  of  melancholia. 

In  the  former  there  is  no  tendency  to  suicide; 
on  the  contrary  a  strong  desire  to  live  pervades 
the  sufferer's  mind,  and  impels  him  to  endless 
search  for  the  cure  of  his  ailments.  He  delights 
in  consulting  medical  men  and  entering  into  the 
minutest  details  which  he  thinks  can  aid  them 
in  helping  him.  Up  to  a  certain  point  his  story 
is  frequently  characterised  by  a  logical  accuracy, 
which  fails  him,  however,  in  some  point  of  great 
importance,  by  which  the  conclusions  are  inva- 
lidated. The  melancholic  patient,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  suicidal  and  always  despairs  of  any 
relief  to  his  condition,  the  description  of  which  aB 
given  by  him  is  confused,  frequently  incoherent, 
and  unintelligible. 

Prognosis. — Early  and  marked  hypochondri- 
asis occurring  in  a  person  with  a  strong  heredi- 
tary taint  of  insanity,  withoutany  definite  cause 
of  mental  depression,  is  of  ill  omen.  Such  a  case 
very  often  drifts  into  melancholia. 

The  prognosis  is  favourable,  perhaps,  the  less 
strongly  marked  the  hereditary  predisposition  and 
the  more  evident  and  adequate  the  immediate 
causes  to  which  the  patient  has  been  exposed, 
the  most  potent  of  which  are  sexual  or  alcuholic 
excesses,  mental  strain  or  shock,  or  the  sudden 
change  from  a  life  of  activity  to  one  of  forced 
and,  as  the  sequel  shows,  uncongenial  leisure. 

Treatment. — Moral  treatment  is  alone  of  any 
influence  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  Where 
there  is,  however,  manifest  ansemis,  a  history  of 
syphilis,  evidences  of  gouty  mal-assimilatioDj  ac- 
cumulation of  faeces,  catarrh  of  the  intestiSal 
canal,  or  hsemorrhoids,  the  therapeutics  proper 
to  these  conditions  should  be  employed.  Alco- 
holic stimulants  should  be  avoided.  Travel, 
especially  under  judicious  companionship,  and 
th  e  encouragement  of  regular,  definite,  and  useful 
employment  for  the  attention  and  the  physical 
powers,  are  the  most  potent  means  of  treatment, 
by  which  the  disease  may  be  often  much  ame- 
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jorated,  and  sometimes  cured.  Eidicnle  of  the 
patient's  suiferings  will  rarely  or  never  be  of 
service,  but  at  the  same  time  a  habit  of  pre- 
scribing for  all  the  symptoms  as  they  arise  must 
oe  avoided.  T.  Buzzard. 
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HYPODEHMIO  Il]'JBCTION(air!>, under, 
and  S4pua,  the  skin). — The  effective  introduction 
of  remedial  agents  into  the  system  by  subcuta- 
neous injection  wns  rarely  possible  until  the  dis- 
coTery  of  the  alkaloids  enabled  us  to  administer 
an  active  dose  in  very  small  bulk.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  undoubtedly  deserves  the 
creditof  bringing  this  principle  practically  before 
the  profession ;  and,  improved  as  it  has  been  by 
Mr.  Hunter  and  others,  the  hypodermic  method 
is  now  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  reliable  of  our  therapeutic  resources.  It 
may  be  used  in  two  essentially  different  ways. 

I.  The  remedy  is  thrown  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  hollow 
needle,  attached  to  a  carefully  graduated  glass 
syringe.    The  little  prick  must  be  made  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible,  either  by  direct  puncture',  or 
m  a  more  valvular  direction,  through  a  pinched- 
np  fold  of  skin ;  and  care  must  of  course  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  neighbourhood   of  all  important 
structures.    The  solution  employed  must  be  small 
in  quantity  and  bland  in  quality,  and  must  be 
slowly  introduced,  as  pain  usually  follows  the  too 
sudden  or  forcible  depression  of  the  piston ;  and 
we  must  satisfy  ourselves  before  we  begin  to  in- 
ject, that  tlie  point  of  the  instrument  has  passed 
fairly  through  the  skin,  without  imbedding  irself 
in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  When  carefully 
performed,  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are  great, 
fornrt  only  is  it  economical,  drugs  administered 
m  this  way  acting  much  more  powerfully  than 
when  given  by  the  mouth ;  but  absorption  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  desired  effect  is  swiftly  and  surely 
produced.     The  drawbacks  of  the  hypodermic 
method  are— the  pain  of  puncture  (which  may  be 
alleviated  by  a  slight  preliminary  freezing  of  the 
skin);  an  occasional  tendency  to  irritation  and 
the  formation  of  abscess;  and,  where  morphia  is 
concerned,  the  risks  of  nausea  and  syncope,  and 
the  dangers  attending  the  not  very  remotepossi- 
bilityot  acquiring  opium-eating  habits 

The  principal  drugs  used  hypodermically  in 
this  way  are  the  following :—  ^ 

fJ:,  ^T**"- -Morphia  thus  administered 
forms  by  lar  our  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
relief  of  suffering.    In  all  varieties  of  neuralgia  > 

11  M  j?*"?S  "^''''y  "^  '=*"™'^  ""d  other  in- 
curable disorders,  as  well  as  in  a  host  of  minful 
and  irritative  affections,  we  derive  invaluable  a"d 

ber"nfZ?h?H'''^°^^*"'°/^""8^='^'"^» 
exwedmg  i  of  a  grain,  and  that  we  derive  no 
speaaJ  advantage  from  injecting  directly  over 

eltne»r.*>  «-omf{rtabllsensati/ns  L 
telt      Eeco  lecting  also  the  occasional  oceur- 
fence  of  sickness  and  faintness,  we  shall  do  wdl 

pate  t'uJ'"'  T""'''^?*  P°^^»™;  to  kee7our 
KtL"!™.?'"^."'^''''''  ^"  "^  f«^  minutes 


2.Airopiai — Anstie  had  great  faith  in  atropia, 
as  the  best  of  all  remedies  for  pain  in  the  pelvic 
viscera;  and  its  injection  hypodermically  has 
been  attended  with  good  results  in  the  nocturnal 
sweating  of  phthisis  in  doses  of  jjj  to  A  grain ; 
and  also  as  an  antidote  in  opium-poisoning,  even 
up  to  half-a-grain. 

3.  Erqntine.Sxgotine&cts  most  effectively  in 
cases  of  hsemorphage,  its  chief  disadvantage  being 
the  development  of  black  painful  lumps  at  the 
site  of  puucluie.    The  average  dose  is  2  grains. 

4.  e«m'Be.— This  useful  drug  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  iu  tropical  climates  by  hypodermic 
injection  for  ague,  surstrote,  &c. ;  but  the  great 
pain  attending  the  operation,  and  the  subsequent 
liability  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  have  proved 
effectual  barriers  to  the  general  introduction  of 
the  practice  into  this  country. 

5.  Oth&r  dritgs.— Chloral,  where  subcutane- 
ously  used,  also  causes  severe  suffering,  with  the 
production  of  unhealthy  ulcerations  of  the  skin 
Many  persevering  attempts  have  been  made,  but 
have  not  yet  been  successful  in  overcoming  the 
very  irritating  effects  of  mercury  when  employed 
in  this  way.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  other 
drugs,  the  subcutaneous  use  of  which  has  been 
tried  from  time  to  time,  we  are  unable  to  report 
any  substantial  advantage  thus  gained  over  their 
administration  by  the  mouth. 

n.  The  second  hypodermic  method  is  that  re- 
commended by  Bartholow  and  various  Ameri- 
can and  Continental  physicians,  and  usually  called 
the  deep  or  parenchymatous  method.  This  essen- 
ti.'illy  consists  in  plunging  the  point  Of  the  needle 
into  the  muscles,  and  forcing  the  fluid  freely 
amongtheir  fibres,  and  into  the  immediate  neiah- 
bourhood  of  pamfulnerves.  We  are  told  that 
in  this  way  chloroform  is  a  very  certain  remedy 
for  neuralgia;   that  strychnia  is   indicated  in 

that  carbolic  acid  is  useful  in  eiysipeli  As 
yet,  however,  there  is  not  much  British  ex- 
penenoe  to  quote  in  confirmation  of  this  prac- 

In  conclusion,  we  ihay  note  that  most  hypoder- 

Ta  fw'n™  ^l^  '■'^^dily  destroyed  by  mould; 
and  that  Dr.  Sansom  has  suggested  a  ver^ 
handy  series  of  gelatine  disks,  which  will  keep 
we  in  all  climates,  and  which,  may  readily  be 
melted  down  when  required  for  use.  ^ 

EOBERT  FaHQUHABSON. 
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HTPOaASTHIO  BEOIOW  {M,  under 

Anatomical  EELATioNs—The  surf  ace  o{  the 
hypogastric  region  in  ordinary  persons  is  fl?t 
showing  the  muscular  reliefs  •  it  iaTf,  ^  j  • ' 
children;  and  in  some  iXidi^ls  Z-h  "^  '" 
ciated  from  disease,  it  becomes':^:;!^,""''  """'■ 

Ihe  median  furrow  disappears  below  ih. 
re'^Stu-^iler  ^  *"  '^«  ap|.^xi4tl^-   .^ 


esp^cLirrtllir^'^  ''-^^  -^  --We. 

betltnTSatbcutaf^"'  '"°  '-'-■ 
inthemiddlelinett:tmt:rS'eV.t 
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ia  strengthened  at  its  lower  part  by  the  tri- 
angular fascia. 

The  aponeuroses  of  the  external  and  internal 
oblique  muscles  are  united  in  the  linea  alba, 
and  form  a  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus. 

The  recti  muscles  themselyes  have  their  inferior 
attachments  in  this  region,  along  the  line  ex- 
tending between  the  spine  and  the  symphysis  of 
the  pubes;  their  outer  edges  curve  outwards, 
and  become  straight  as  they  enter  the  sheaths. 

The  pyramidales,  two  small  triangular  muscles, 
'  arise  from  the  pubes,  lie  in  the  same  sheaths 
as  the  recti,  and  assist  in  closing  in  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  anteriorly  and  below. 

Immediately  beneath  the  recti  is  the  fascia 
iranaversalis,  with  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue 
and  fat,  the  fascia  being  tolerably  adherent 
along  the  central  line.  Beneath  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  loose 
areolar  tissui",  between  it  and  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum, •miiak  in  this  region  is  very  loosely 
attached,  and  reflected  oif  the  bladder  on  to  the 
fascia  trausversalis.  Enclosed  in  folds  of  the 
peritoneum  lie,  on  either  side,  passing  upwards 
to  the  umbilicus,  the  remains  of  the  hypogastric 
arteries ;  and  from  the ,  apex  of  the  bladder  in 
the  middle  line,  passing  to  the  umbilicus,  is  the 
obliterated  urachus,  which  acts  as  the  superior 
ligament  of  the  bladder. 

The  viscera  corresponding  to  the  hypogastric 
region  are :— the  bladder  when  full ;  and  the  s>nall 
intestine,  covered  by  the  great  omentum.  When 
the  bladder  is  full,  the  intestines  are  pushed 
aside,  and  the  former  then  lies  against  the  pubes 
and  recti.  In  children  the  bladder,  being  an 
abdominal  rather  than  a  pelvic  viscus,  always 
lies  in  this  region.  During  pregnancy  the 
uterus  also  corresponds  with  the  hypogastric 
region. 

The  vessels  are  the  deep  epigastric,  with  the 
veins  which  pass  obliquely  inwards  from  the 
internal  iliac.  They  lie  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  transyersalis  fascia. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  lower  inter- 
costals  and  lumbar.  The  lymphatics  pass  into  the 
inguinal,  superficial  pubic,  and  lumbar  glands. 

CiiKioAL  KELATioNS.^The  hypogastric  re- 
gion is  of  clinical  iniportance  chiefly  from  an 
operative  point  of  view.  It  is  in  the  median 
furrow  of  this  region  that  the  operation  of 
tapping  in  ascites  is  usually  performed;  and 
that  the  principal  incision  is  made  in  ovario- 
tomy, the  Csesarian  section,  and  supra-pubic 
lithotomy.  The  bladder  is  occasionally  tapped 
above  the  pubes.  The  presence  of  the  distended 
bladder  or  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  forming  a  tu- 
mour in  the  hypogastrium,  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  Enlargements  here  from  these  causes 
have  to  be  diagnosed  from  pelvic  tumours  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which„in  growing  upwards  into  the 
abdomen,  occasionally  occupy  the  middle  line  Iut 
stead  of.  either  groin.,  The  only  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region  that  requires  special  mention  is 
abscess  connected  with  disease  of  the  lumbar 
spine,  which  occasionally  points  above  the  pubes, 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line.  Tlje  pus  in 
such  a  case  is  situated  between  the  peritoneium 
and  the  fascia  transversalie. 

Edwahd  Beliamt. 
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HYPOGLOSSAL  NURVE,  Disorders  of. 
The  hypoglossal  nerve  is.tjie  motor  nerve  for 
the  tongue,  and  for  most  of,  the  other  muscles 
which  are  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  the  excep- 
tions being  the  stylo-hyoid,  the  mylo-hyoid,  and 
the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  It  also 
supplies  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle. 

1.  Paralysis. — Paralysis  of  this  nerve  ia 
shown  chiefly  by  the  resulting  interference  with 
the  movement  of  the  tongue — '  glossoplegia.' 

.iEtiology. — The  nerve  may  be  damaged  in 
any  part  of  its  course  by  the  growth  of  tumours  • 
but  is  most  commonly  aflTected  at  its  origin 
within  the  spinal  canal,  by  pressure  from  tumours, 
meningitis,  or  syphilitic  growths,  or  by  caries  of 
the  upper  cervical  vertebrae.  The  tongue  is  also 
paralysed  by  disease  of  the  nucleus  of  origin  of 
the  hypoglossal  fibres,  but  its  paralysis  is  then 
associated  with  that  of  the  lips,  and  commonlv 
also  of  the  palate,  pharynx,  and  glottis  (.>ee  Ladio'. 
GLOsso-LAKTNaEAi.  Paealtsis).  Disease  of  the 
motor  tract  above  the  nucleus  also  causes  pira- 
lysis  of  the  nerve,  together  with  the  face,  arm, 
and  leg  of  the  same  side.  Bilateral  glossoplegia 
commonly  results  from  disease  of  ,the  mwleus  or 
its  neighbourhood.  Unilateral  paralysis  is  dua 
to  disease  of  the  motor  tract  above  the  nucleus, 
rarely  of  the  nucleus  itself,  often  of  the  fibros  of 
the  nerve  within  or  outside  the  medulla. 

Symptoms. — ^In  unilateral  paralysis,  the  tongue 
at  rest  is  iu  its  normal  position  in  the  mouth, 
but  its  root  is  higher  up  on  the  p.^ralysed  than 
on  the  normal  side,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  the  tonic,  or  voluntary,  contraction  of  the 
posterior  fibres  of  the  hyoglossns.  Within  the 
mouth  the  tongue  is  moved  freely  to  the  healthy 
side,  but  is  not  moved  to  the  paralysed  side. 
When  protruded  it  deviates  towards  the  paralysed 
side,  because  the  protrusion  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  fibres  of  the  genio-glossus,  and  the 
tongue  is  pushed  over  towards  the  weater  side. 
In  bilateral  paralysis  the  tongue  lies  in  the 
mouth  behind  the  teeth,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
truded. If  the  lo.»s  of  power  is  complete,  the 
tongue  cannot  be  projected  over  the  lower  teeth. 
It  is  broad  and  flabby,  if  there  isnoatrophy,  and 
sometimes  when  atrophy  is  associated  with  fatty 
overgrowth.  When  there  is  much  wasting,  the 
part  affected  is  shrunken  and  wrinkled.  In 
unilateral  paralysis,  articulation  and  deglutition 
are  little  impaired.  The  pronunciation  nf  labials, 
and  the  production  of  falsetto  notes  may,  how- 
ever, be  difficult.  In  bilateral  paralysiu,  articu- 
lation is  impossible.  Phonation  is  not  impaired, 
unless  the  larynx  is  also  paralysed.  The  masti- 
cation of  food  is  impeded,  because  the  food.can- 
not  be  moved,  about  the  mouth.  ,  Deglutition  is 
also  interfered  with,;  because  the  food  cannot  be 
rolled  into  the  fauces;  ind  soft  foods,  when 
they  reach  the  pharynx,  may  he  driven  again 
into  the  mouth  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  natural  supporting  movement  of  the  tongue. 
Taste  is  not  primarily  affected,  but  may  he  some- 
what dnll^,  because  the  patient  is  unable  to 
move  substances  about  the  mouth. 

DjiVGNOsis.— Tha.position  of  the  lesion  is  in- 
dicated, by  "the  associations  of  the  paralysis.  I' 
the  disease  is  in  the  motor  tract  above  the 
nucleus  (pons,  cms,  or ;  hemisphere),  there  is 
hemipiegic  weakness  on  the  side  of  the  parsly«» 
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of  the  tongue.  In  disease  of  the  nucleus  the 
paralysis  is  commonly  bilatena,  is  associated 
with  paralysis  of  the  lips  and  throat,  and  there 
is  usuitlly  wasting.  Disease  of  the  fibres  of 
origin  within  the  medulla  is  associated  with 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  limbs,  so  that  the  tongue 
deviates  from  the  paralysed  side.  When  the 
disease  is  at  the  surface  of  the  medulla,  the 
paralysis  is  commonly  unilateral,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  palate  and  vocal  cord  (Hughlings  Jack- 
son.) In  disease  of  the  fibres  of  origin  within 
or  outside  the  medulla,  there  is  commonly  wast- 
ing. The  diagnosis  of  the  pithological  cause  of 
the  paralysis  rests  on  the  coarse  of  the  affection, 
and  on  the  presence  of  any  causal  and  associated 
sondition. 

PaooNosis.— This  is  usually  unfavourable,  on 
account  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease  which 
damages  the  nerve  or  centre.  .Even  in  syphilitic 
cses,  recovery  is  often  incomplete. 

Tbkatment.  — The  treatment  of  paralysis  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  that  of  the  causal 
disease.  Tonics,  counter-irritation,  iodide  of 
potassium  and  mercury,  with  occasionally  the 
application  of  electricity  to  the  tongue,  are  the 
most  important  remedies  to  be  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  setiological  indication.  The  most  con- 
veflient  method  of  applying  electricity  is'  by 
means  of  a  tongue  depressor  in  a  wooden  handlei 
the  blade  being  insulated  by  a  coating  of  sealing 
wax  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  lips. 

2.  Spasm. — Spasm  in  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  rare.  The  tongue  parti- 
cipates in  the  ftonvulsive  movements  in  epilepsy, 
is  jerked  between  the  champing  jaws,  and 
thus  becomes  bitten.  Cases  have  been  met  with 
in  which  the  tongue  is  affected  with  a  'functional 
'  spasm'  in  speaking,  analogous  to  'writer's  cramp,' 
but  these  are  so  rare  as  scarcely  to  need  detailed 
description.  W.  R.  Gowers. 

HYPOSPADIAS  {Imh,  under,  and  airiSiop, 
a  spacel. — A  malformation  of  the  penis  in  which 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  underneath  or  behind 
the  glans.     See  Malformations. 

HYPOSTASIS  (SirS,  under,  and  (rrda,  I 
stand).— DEFiNrrioN. — This  term  is  applied  to 
that  condition  of  the  vessels  of  a  part,  which 
consists  in  an  overfiilness,  caused  mainly  by  a 
dependent  position,  with  a  varying  degree  of 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  the: contained 
fluid. 

Pathomgy.— The  entire  conditions  of  the 
venous  circulation  are  snch  as  to  readily  favour 
a  stasis  or  stagnation  of  the  blood-flow ;  and  a 
trifling  cause,  such  as  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  arterial  flow,  may  easily  impede  the  venous 
current.  The  veins  also  are,  as  a  rule,  less 
firmly  supported  by  the  surrounding  tissues 
than  the  arteries;  and  this,  with  their  thinner 
coats,  slighter  elasticity  and  resistance,  render 
them  easily  liable  to  distension  by  the  blood  in 
congestion.  If  a  dependent  position  be  added  to 
these  conditions,  thereby  offering  a  resistance 
to  the  return  flow  of  the  blood,  whilst  it  favours 
the  circulation  in  the  arteries,  a  combination 
of  circumstances  exists  to  which  the  term 
hypostatic  congestion  is  applied.  The  liability 
of  the  veins  of  the  leg  to  become  congested, 
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leading  to  a  varicose  condition  and  its  results, 
is  an  example  of  this  state.  If,  in  addition 
to  all  these  factors,  the  heart  be  enfeebled  and 
the  arterial  tone  be  diminished,  obviously  an- 
other cause  for  stagnation  is  introduced,  and  of 
necessity  will  manifest  itself  most  in  those  situa- 
tions predisposed  to  stasis.  Snch  a  state  is  seen 
in  the  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which 
usually  attends  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  all 
pyrexial  conditions.  The  recumbent  attitude, 
the  enfeebled  heart,  and  the  lax  vessels  emi- 
nently favour  an  overfulness  of  the  veins.  It 
is  obvious  that  although  the  excess  of  blood 
primarily  octurs  on  the  venous  side  of  the  capil- 
lary system,  very  soon  the  arterial  area  will  share 
in  the  engorgement,  and  the  whole  vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  part  become  overfilled. 

Results. — The  pathological  results  of  such  a 
state  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  following 
any  congestion.  The  distended  vessels,  with  the 
increased  blood-pressure  that  co-exists,  readily 
permit  of  a  transudation  of  the  fluid  part  of 
the  blood,  hence  (edema ;  if  the  conditions  be 
extremoi  capillary  rupture  may  take  place,  and 
hsemorrhagio  effusions  result.  Any  continuance 
of  this  state  will  lead  to  malnutrition  of  the 
tissues  affected  J  the  proper  supply  of  arterial 
blood  is  interfered  with ;  and  the  part  is  loaded 
with  an  effete  venous  blood,  and  infiltrated  with 
serum.  Hence'  the  structural  repair  of  the 
tissues  is  improperly  performed, ,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  development  of  an  imperfect  form 
of  connective  tissue ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
destructive  rather  than  the  productive  aspect  may 
predominate,  and  ulceration  follow.  When  the 
hypostasis  is  associated  with  an  acute  general 
state,  as  of  the  lunge  in  any  specific  febrile  disease, 
it  is  very  apt  to  pass  on  into  aformofinfiamma- 
tion  characterised  by  a  want  of  aouteness.  There 
are  the  same  inflammatory  products,  the  same 
changes  in  the  vessels  and  tissuesof  the  lungs,  and 
very  much  the  same  symptoms  as  occur  in  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  pneumonia,  but  they  are 
less  severe  in  charsietor,  and  on  the  whole  do 
not  tend  so  readily  to  a  favourable  resolution. 

Treatment. — Recognising  the  cause,  altera- 
tion of  position  is  obviously  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  hypostatic  congestion ;  additional  sup- 
port by  bandaging  is  often  advisable.  In  acute 
febrile  diseases  stimulants  are  of  much  service 
in  the  pi^evention  or  relief  of  this  condition  in 
connection  with  the  lungs,  should  the  heart's 
action  be  enfeebled,  W.  H,  Allchin. 

HYSTEBAIiQIA  (fio-repli,  the  womb,  and 
li\yo!,  pain). — Pain  in  the  womb,  frequently 
supposed  to  be  of  a  neuralgic  nature.  iSeeWoTiB, 
Diseases  of. 

HTSTEKIA  (bcHpa,  the  womb).— Stnok.  : 
Ft.  HyatirU ;  Ger.  Hyaterie: 

Hysteria  is  a  term  the  etymology  of  which  is 
misleading,_  and  had  best,  therefore,  be  disre- 
garded. It  is  often  improjierly  applied  to  cases  of 
simple  malingering,  and  others  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  ready  explanation.  Its  use  is  best  restricted 
to  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  fairlydefined 
but  theintimate  pathology  of  which  is  not  known' 
characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  convulsive 
seizures  and  by  departures  from  normal  function 
of  various  organs,  leading  to  very  numerous  and 
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often  perplexing  symptoms.     These  are  apt  to 
simulate  those  commonly  arising  from  definite 
alterations  of  structure,  but  diifer  from  the  latter 
;n  the  fact  that  they  may  often,  even  when  at 
their  worst,  be  removed  instantaneously,  usually 
under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion.     It  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  disturbed  or  congenitally 
defective  condition  of  the  cerebral  substance,  in- 
volving in  all  cases  the  highest  nervous  centres, 
and  in  various  examples  extending  more  or  less 
also  to  some  of  those  which  preside  over  auto- 
matic phenomena.     Partial  or  complete  suspen- 
sion of  inhibitory  influence  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  patent  result  of  the  condition,  whatever 
it  be,  and  this  is  recognised  as  well  in  regsird 
to  the  mental  as  to  the  more  evidently  physical 
processes   belonging  to   cerebral  function.      A 
laugh  which  cannot  be  checked,  but  continues 
until  tears  flow,  or  the  limbs  become  convulsed, 
is  a  typical  example  of  such  a  suspension  of  con- 
trol, and,  if  studied,  throws  light  upon  the  nature 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  phenomena  of 
hysteria.    The  jerking  expirations  of  laughter 
arise  from  excitation  of  the  respiratory  centre, 
and  when  this  excitation,  uncontrolled  by  higher 
centres,  acquires  an  abnormal  strength,  it  extends 
to  other  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord,  and  produces  general  convulsions.   It  over- 
flows, as  it  were,  into  other  nervous  centres  which 
in  health  would   receive  none  of  the  exciting 
impulse.     Between  the  lowest  (automatic)  func- 
tions of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  and 
the  highest  (psychical)   there    is    an   ever-in- 
creasingly  complex  system  of  excito-motor  pro- 
cesses, which  may  be  in  part  or  wholly  under 
the  pathological  influence,  whatever  it  be.  Hence 
the  bizarre  character  of  the  hysterical  pheno- 
mena, and  the  circumstance  that  the  symptoms 
always  include  modifications  of  those  processes 
wliich  underlie  the  mental  faculties.    The  sus- 
pension of  the  power  of  control  possessed  by  the 
higher  centres  explains  the  irregular  movements, 
spasms,  and  conviUsions.  Hyperasthesia  and  pain 
are  dependent,  probably,  in  hysteria,  upon  such 
a  molecular  change  being  initiated  in  the  sensory 
ganglionic  centres  as  is   ordinarily  propagated 
from  the  periphery.    Hysterical  paralysis,  on 
the  other  hand,  signifies  that  the  power  of  the 
higher   centres   in  liberating  movements  is  in 
abeyance.     In  hysterical  anaesthesia  it  is  pro- 
bably feeling  or  sensory  perception  and  not  the 
function  of  the  sensory  apparatus  which  is  in 
abeyance,  whilst  the  reflex  actions  which  result 
from  excitation  of  sensory  .nerves  are  performed 
in  an  orderly  manner.    A  patient  may  work  a 
needle  with   fingers  which  can  be  touched  or 
pricked  without  the  act  being  felt.    Tactile  im- 
pressions are  conveyed  to  the  ganglionic  centres 
by  the  afferent  nerves,  and  excite  the  action  of 
efferent  nerves  so  that   the  muscles  are  con- 
tracted.    Mliat  is  wanting  is  the  participation 
of  those  higher  centres  in  which  consciousness 
runs  parallel  to  this  physiological  action. 

.SItiologt. — Prediipnsiw/  causes. — A  state  of 
more  or  less  imperfect  development  of  the 
higher  nervous  centres  of  congenital  origin  very 
frequently  underlies,  it  is  probable,  the  various 
circumstances  which  apparently  conduce  to  the 
hysterical  conditions. 
The  female  sex  is  much  more  prone  than  the 


male  to  the  affection,  -which  usually  occurs  le. 
tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  and  most 
frequently  of  all  between  fifteen  and  twenty. 
Luxury,  ill-directed  education,  and  unhappy 
surroundings,  celibacy  where  not  of  choice  but  en- 
forced by  circumstances,  unfortunate  marriages, 
alcoholism,  premature  cessation  of  ovulalion, 
and  long-continued  trouble— all  predispose  to 
hysteria.  A  somewhat  frequent  antecedent  is  a 
long  and  wearisome  nursing  of  a  sick  relation, 
with  much  broken  rest.  The  disorder  is  only  ex- 
ceptionally found  in  women  suffering  from  dis- 
eases of  the  genital  organs,  and  its  relation  to 
uterine  and  ovarian  disturbance  is  probably 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  obtains  in 
other  neuroses.  Exception  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  prostitutes  affected  with  venereal  disor- 
ders, who  are  very  prone  to  hysteria.  In  this 
class,,  however,  the  condition  is  coiuplicated  by 
the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  which  their 
life  subjects  them,  and  amongst  these  alcohol 
frequently  occupies  a  very  important  place. 
Like  epilepsy,  migraine,  and  some  forms  of  in- 
sanity, hysteria  is  prone  to  be  intensified  at  the 
catamenial  period. 

The  occurrence  of  hysteria  (although  compara- 
tively rare)  in  males  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  dis- 
prove the  uterine  theory  ot''Causation, 

Determining  causes. — These  include  ptiinful 
impressions ;  long  fasting ;  strong  emotions ; 
imitation ;  and  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  phy- 
sical or  moral. 

Symptoms  anb  Diagnosis. — In.  the  limited 
space  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject  of 
hysteria  should  be  treated,,  it  will  be  best  to 
describe  together  some  of  the  most  frequent 
forms  which  the  neurosis  takes,  and  the  prineipUs 
upon  which  a  diagnosis  can  be  made.  Hysteria 
produces  symptoms  which  may  be  referred  to 
every  function  of  the  body.  For  consideration 
they  may  be  roughly  classed  in  the  following 
groups,  it  being  undcrstopd  that  all  may  occur 
either  coincidently  or  in  succession  : — 1.  MeiUd. 
2.  Sensory.  3.  Motor.  4.  Circttlatary,  6.  Visceral. 
1.  Mental.— The  intelligence  may  be  apparently 
of  good  quality,  the  patient  evincing  sometimes  re- 
markableqjicknessof  apprehension  ;hnt,ie8i'efnlly 
tested,  it  is  found  to  be  wanting  in  the' essentials 
of  the  highest  class  of  mental  power.  The  me- 
mory may  be  good,  but  judgment  is  weak,  and 
the  ability  to  concentrate  the  attention  for  any 
length  of  time  upon  a  subject  is  absent  So  also 
regard  for  accuracy,  and  the  energy  necessaiyto 
ensure  it  in  any  work  that  is  undertaken,  are  defi- 
cient. The  emotions  are  excited  with  nndnereadi- 
ness,  and  when  aroused  are  incapable  of  control. 
Tears  are  occasioned  not  only  by  pathetic  ideas 
but  by  ridiculous  subjects,  and  peals  of  laughter 
may  incongruously  greet  some  tragic  announce- 
ment. Or  the  converge  may  take  place;  the 
ordinary  signs  of  emotion,  may  be  absent,  and 
replaced  by  an  attack  of  coma,  convulsion,  pain, 
or  pxralysis.  Perhaps  more  constant  than  any 
other  phenomena  in  hysteria  is  a  pronounced 
desire  for  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  others. 
This  is  evidently  only  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  femininity  uncontrolled  by 
the  action  of  the  higher  nervous  centres,  which 
in  a  healthy  state  keep  it  in  subjection.  There 
is  vety  frequently  not  only  a  deficient  regard  ioi 


truthfulness,  but  a  proneness  to  active  deception 
and  dishonesty.  So  common  is  this,  that  the 
various  phases  of  hysteria  are  often  assumed  to 
be  simple  exivmples  of  voluntary  simulation,  and 
the  title  of  disease  refused  to  Lhe  condition.  But 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  symptom 
to  impairment  of  the  highly  complex  nervous 
processes  which  form  the  physiological  side  of 
tbe  moral  faculties. 

2.  Sensory. — Pain,  hypersesthesia,  and  anaes- 
thesia occur  with  perhaps  equal  frequency.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  hysterical  origin  of  such  altera- 
tions of  sensibility  is  effected  partly  by  excluding 
the  presence  of  other  causes,  and  partly  by  con- 
sideration of  any  accompanying  or  antecedent 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  conduct.  Hysterical 
fain,  where  it  is  associated  with  some  evident 
local  change,  is  found  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  which  would  ordinarily  accompany  the  ob- 
served cause.  Where  pain  or  hypersesthesia  is 
complained  of  in  situations  and  of  a  character 
■which  would  commonly  point  to  some  existing  in- 
flammation, it  is  necessary,  by  examination  of  the 
pulse  and  temperature,  to  exclude  such  a  condi- 
tion. Hysterical  pain  is  apt  to  cease  suddenly 
when  the  attention  is  diverted,  and  to  be  in- 
creased by  inquiry  and  sympathy.  Some  of  the 
most  common  seats  of  pain  and  tenderness  are 
the  following : — 

(ffi)  The  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  chest 
(usually  the  left)  simulating  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  tenderness 
being  wide-spread,  superficial,  and  not  confined 
to  certain  points.  Pressure  here  will  sometimes 
occasion  disturbances  of  respiration  and  circu- 
lation. 

(6)  Some  of  the  vertebral  spines,  usually  in 
the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region.  From  the 
error  of  mistaking  this  for  commencing  disease 
of  the  vertebrae  numbers  of  young  women  have 
been  confined  to  a  couch  for  months  or  years, 
and  their  health  permanently  damaged.  The 
points  of  diagnosis  are  the  patient's  antecedents; 
there  is  often  a  history  of  aphonia,  or  paraly- 
sis, or  hysterical  fits.  Or  it  may  happen  that, 
long  after  the  pain  has  been  first  complained 
of,,  the  patient  has  been  seen  to  take  a  prodigious 
amount  of  exercise  on  some  one  occasion  without 
complaint,  A  very  much  slighter  pressure,  too, 
causes  pain  than  is  at  all  usual  in  vertebral 
caries.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
a  patient  affected  with  vertebral  disease  may 
also  be  hysterical. 

(c)  Acute  pain  in  a  joint,  occurring  usually 
some  little  time  after  a  slight  injury  and  giving 
rise  to  suspicion  of  inflammation,  but  distin- 
guished from  this  by  the  fact  that  after  a  few  days 
of  great  pain  the  joint  does  not  feel  hot  to  the 
touch,  and  is  not  swollen,  and  that  the  thermo- 
meter shows  no  rise  of  temperature.  The  pain 
is  more  easily  excited,  too,  by  touching  the  skin 
than  by  pressing  the  aiticulatory  surfaces 
against  each  other. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  locomotor 
ataxy  there  may  be  exquisite  pains  (of  a  shoot- 
ing character)  having  their  seat  in  a  joint  or  its 
1  neighbourhood,  and  accompanied  by  some  local- 
i  ised  hyperesthesia  of  the  skin.  The  disease 
larely  affects  young  females,  but  it  may  do  so, 
and  the  condition  is  then  extremely  liable  to  be 
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mistaken  for  hysteria.  The  chief  points  of  dia- 
gnosis are,  that  in  locomotor  ataxy  there  wiU 
be — 1.  absence  of  patellar  tendon  reflex;  2.  a 
peculiar  character  of  the  paina^lightning-like ; 
3.  probably  some  analgesia  of  the  extremities ; 
and  4.  an  ataxic  gait.    See  Locomotob  Ataxy. 

{d)  Tenderness  of  the  mamma  or  darting  pains 
through  its  substance,  recalling  those  of  scirrhus. 
The  abstoee  of  any  lump,  and  the  effect  of  en- 
gaging attention,  will  serve  to  distinguish. 

(e)  Pain  in  the  head  of  very  severe  character, 
'  like  a  nail  being  driven  into  the  skull'  {elavua). 
This  is  probably  neuralgic,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  hysterical.  There  is  also  a  more 
diffused  pain,  described  as  of  great  violence  and 
exceedingly  obstinate.  This  pain  is  sometimes 
suggestive  of  cerebral  tumour,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  often  be  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  no  optic  neuritis, 
and  that  there  is  no  vomiting.  But  great  caution 
is  necessary  in  coming,  to  a  conclusion  that  severe 
and  long-continued  pain  in  the  head  is  hysterical. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  in  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
ease supposed  to  be  simulated  lies  the  only 
safety  as  regards  diagnosis.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  per.sons  with  serious  organic  disease 
are  frequently  affected  also  with  hysterical  symp- 
toms. 

(/)  Epigastric  tenderness.  Careful  pressure 
will  often  show  that  the  tenderness  is  at  the 
origin  of  the  recto-abdominalis  muscles,  and  not 
in  the  stomach.  But  there  is  sometimes  pain  in 
the  stomach  itself,  and  this  may  be  associated 
with  disgust  for  food  or  depraved  appetite. 

(g)  Tenderness  in  one  or  other  iliac  region, 
deep  pressure  upon  which  will  sometimes  evolve 
hysterical  symptoms,  and  also  in  some  cases  of 
hysterical  convulsions  will  check  the  paroiysra. 
Anastkesia  may  involve  (though  rarely)  the 
whole  body.  It  is  more  commonly  confined  to 
one  half,  and  this  the  left,  and  is  then  frequently 
associated  with  tenderness  in  the  iliac  region  of 
the  same  side  ;  or  it  may  be  limited  to  a  small 
patch.  The  sense  of  touch  often  remains  whilst 
painful  impressions  and  those  of  temperature 
cannot  be  perceiv^di  The  anaesthesia  may  be 
confined  to  the  surface,  or  involve  as  well  the 
deeper  strui'tures,  into  which  pins  may  be  stuck 
without  evoking  signs  of  pain.  The  left  con- 
junctiva is  often  the  seat  of  anaesthesia,  so  that 
it  may  be  touched  or  even  rubbed  without  any 
reflex  movements  of  the  eyelids  being  excited. 
So  also  the  pharynx  may  be  tickled  without 
exciting  the  ordinary  spasmodic  contraction,  and 
the  epiglottis  touched  by  the  finger  without 
inconvenience.  Such  affections  of  cutaneous 
sensibility  may  have  to  be  looked  for,  as  they 
are  often  unsuspected  by  the  patient  herself,  As 
regards  diagnosis  the  existence  of  peripheral 
nerve-lesions  may  be  excluded,  by  the  absence  of 
trophic  disturbance.  The  condition  is  not  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  hemiplegia,  unless  perhaps 
when  it  has  immediately  followed  a  convulsive 
attack,  and  is  accompanied'  by  appMrent  loss  of 
power  in  the  limbs.  Examination  of  the  patient 
and  her  history  will  suffice  for  the  diagnosis.  The 
other  special  senses  also  may  be  disordered  in 
hysteria.  There  may  be  intolerance  of  light, 
subjective  sense  of  taste  or  smell,  roaring  noisea 
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in  the  ears ;  or,  conversely,  loss  of  sight  (either 
in  half  of  hoth  eyes,  or  in  one  eye),  loss  of  smell, 
or  taste,  or  hearing.  Or  there  may  be  feelings 
na  of  a  limb  er  other  part  being  enormously 
enlarged,  of  the  body  being  confined  in  a  stiff 
case,  of  the  feet  being  drawn  up  by  strings 
under  them,  of  '  pins  and  needles '  around  the 
■waist,  or  of  numbness  and  coldness  in  one  half 
of  the  body  (almost  always  the  left).  It  may  be 
said  generally  of  the  disorders  of  sensation  that 
they  are  capricious  in  their  appearance,  coming 
and  going,  as  they  woul.l  not  did  they  depend 
upon  organic  disease  (this  recurrence  is  especi- 
ally significant) ;  that  ibiy  are  very  apt  to  ensue 
upon  some  moral  shock  or  eonvulsive  seizure ; 
and  that  careful  examination  ■will  prove  them  to 
be  unaccompanied  by  such  other  symptoms  as 
■would  be  likely  to  be  present  did  they  depend 
upon  the  organic  alteration  ■which  they  simulate. 

3.  Motor. — The  principal  motor  symptoms  in 
hysteria  are  local  spasm,  more  or  less  general 
convulsion,  and  paralysis.  The  most  common  of 
all  symptoms  of  hysteria  is  theglohiis  h'.steriavs. 
A  lump  appears  to  the  patient  to  arise  from  the 
epigastrium  like  an  egg,  and.  travelling  upwards 
to  the  throat,  causes  a  sensation  of  choking,  and 
is  often  accompanied  by  an  outburst  of  tears. 

Spasm  affecting  some  out  of  the  various  muscles 
concerned  in  the  respiratory  acts  gives  rise  to  a 
great  variety  of  symptoms  highly  characteristic 
of  hysteria.  There  may  be  cough  of  a  peculiarly 
sharp,  ringing  character,  constant  except  during 
sleep,  unaccompanied  by  expectnra'ion,  strongly 
influenced  by  moral  causes.  A  little  observation 
will  sho'w  that  the  cough  does  not  occur  when 
the  patient  is  quite  alone  and  apparently  no  one 
within  earshot,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
greatly  intensified  by  enqniry  and  solicitude.  It 
ceases  during  sleep.  Sometimes,  instead  of  cough, 
a  loud  expiratory  sound  is  produced,  of  most  dis- 
cordant character,  resembling,  perhaps,  a  railway 
whistle,  the  quacking  of  a  duck,  or  the  barking 
of  a  dog ;  and  this  may  take  place  irregularly,  or 
may  be  marked  by  a  curiously  distinct  periodi- 
city. Or  there  may  be  rapid,  deep  whooping 
inspirations,  with  signs  of  suffocation.  Occasion- 
ally with  the  hysterical  cough  there  is  a  hyper- 
secretion of  mucus  :  and  if,  as  often  happens, 
there  is  also  disturbance  of  digestive  functions 
and  consequent  tendency  to  emaciation,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  constriction  of  the  air-passages 
as  gives  rise  to  sibilant  rS.les,  a  primA  facie  re- 
semblance to  phthisis  is  presented,  which  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  prolonged  observation, 
aided  by  the  stethoscope  and  thermometer. 
Laughing  and  crying  are  very  frequent  forms  o^ 
expiratory  spasm.  Yawning,  hiccough,  and  sneez- 
ing are  also  met  vrith,  •  Clonic  spasm  of  muscles, 
especiall  v  of  those  moving  thehead  and  shoulders, 
or  back,  is  not  uncommon.  Or  oneof  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh  may  be  so  affected,  and  the  apparent 
pulsation  caused  by  the  rhythmical  contractions 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  aneurism. 

Tonic  spasm  of  one  or  more  muscles  of  a  limb 
is  still  more  frequent.  It  is  often  very  obstinate, 
and  after  enduring  for  months  or  years  may  sud- 
denly resolve  without  any  permanent  alteration 
being  left  behind. 

Contraction  of  a  limb  thus  produced  may  con- 
tinue during  sleep  and  even  resist  the  influence 


of  chloroform  inhalation,  unless  this  is  pushed  to 
its  full  extent.  Should  one  of  the  aMominal 
muscles  be  thus  affected,  an  abdominal  tnmoar 
is  produced,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  some 
growth  in  the  cavity ;  and  if  the  pulsations  of 
the  aorta  should  be  communicated  to  it,  a  strong 
primd  facie  resemblance  to  abdominal  aneorism 
IS  caused.  The  best  mode  of  diagnosis  is  by 
faradisation,  which,  if  persevered  in  for  several 
minutes,  will  exhaust  the  muscular  contractility 
and  cure  the  ailment  if  it  be  of  this  kind.  If  it 
is  not  a  '  phantom  tumour '  of  this  description 
but  a  genuine  growth,  the  muscle  will  be  con- 
tracted by  the  current,  and  it  may  then  be  pos- 
sible to  feel  the  tumour  as  sometbiitg  eridently 
distinct  from  the  muscle.' 

Convulsive  seizures  are  of  common  occurrence 
and  are  usually  preceded  by  a  sense  of  sufibca- 
tion,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  pain  in  the  belly 
or  stomach,  headache,  vertigo,  or  some  inde- 
scribable sensation  in  one  of  the  extremities. 
There  is  often  a  cry  as  of  one  being  choked, 
unlike  the  peculiar  wailing  shriek  which  ushers 
in  the  epileptic  seizure.  Usually  there  is  not 
the  extreme  suddenness  of  attack  which  charac- 
terises epilepsy,  but  the  patient  may  be  manifestly 
struggling  against  the  seizure  for  a  small  but 
appreciable  interval.  When  at  last  she  falls, 
she  does  not  usually  do  so  with  violence  enough 
to  receive  severe  injury,  and  positions  of  danger 
are  generally  avoided.  The  epileptic  often  falls 
in  the  fire,  the  hysterical  patient  never.  The 
spasms  of  muscles  which  succeed  are  often  tetanic 
in  character,  and  sometimes  wear  an  aspect  of 
design — the  patient  grips  articles  with  her  hands 
or  teeth.  The  face  may  be  more  or  less  red.  In 
epilepsy  it  is  usually  first  pale  and  then  livid. 

There  is  often  more  or  less  complete  opistho- 
tonos, which  is  usually  absent  in  epilepsy.  It  is 
doubtful  how  far  consciousness  is  ever  completely 
lost,  but  though  for  the  most  part  it  is  retained 
during  the  attack,  there  are  certainly  cases  in 
which  it  is  to  a  great  extent  in  abeyance.  It  is 
chara'jteristic  of  hysteria  that,  however  rapid  and 
violent  the  contortions,  the  patient  usually  avoids 
inflicting  any  serious  injury  Upon  herself.  Daring 
the  attack  gesticulations  and  language  are  apt  to 
be  used  which  may  be  reproachful,  or  marked  by 
an  amatory  character  as  regards  some  bystander, 
such  as  is  calculated  to  cause  embarrassment. 
There  may  be  a  single  convulsive  seizure,  ter- 
minated by  a  fit  of  weeping  and  the  passage  of 
a  large  quantity  of  almost  colourless  urine  of 
low  specific  gravity.  Or  there  may  be  a  succes- 
sion of  attacks  extending  somet'mes  over  several 
hours.  The  tongue  is  not  bitten.  As  a  mle 
the  hysterical  patient  rapidly  returns  to  her 
ordinary  condition  after  the  outburst  is  com- 
pleted, and  fails  to  show  the  heaviness  and  ten- 
dency to  sleep  which  is  characteristic  of  epilepsy. 
The  variety  seen  in  the  character  of  hysterical 
convulsions  suggests  that  the  pathological  influ- 
ence involves  thenervous  centres,  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less  extensively;  sho'wing  every 
degree  of  muscular  movements,  from  those  of  a 
highly  coordinated  or  quasi-voluntary  kind,  down 
to  those  of  a  simply  tetanic  form,  such  as  appear 
to  indicate  either  that  control  of  the  refloi  ftine- 
tion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  temporarily  suspended, 
or  that  the  cerebellar  influence,  as  HughlingS 
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Jackson  thinks,  is  being  allowed  to  have  full 
play,  owing  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  the 
CBTcbrum  interfering  for  a  time  with  its  normal 
power  of  antagonism.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  hysterical  patientmay,  like  others, 
become  epileptic,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  chronic  epileptic  betraying  occasionally 
syraptoras  of  hysteria.  Such  mixed  cases  are 
often  diiEcultof  diagnosit,  and  it  is  usually  only 
a  prolonged  observiftion  which  succeeds  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  nature  of  the  condition.  Move- 
ments which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  chorea 
are  occasionally  met  with,  but  their  character 
and  the  surrounding  circumstances  usually  make 
it  easy  to  distingmsh  them. 

Paralysis  may  affect  any  of  the  limbs  in 
hysteria,  but  paraplegia  is  the  more  usual  form. 
Hemiplegia  is  comparatively  rare.  The  muscles 
retain  their  nutrition. ,  There  is  often  at  first 
a  slight  loss  of  irritability  to  induced  currents, 
but  after  a  very  few  applications  this  becomes 
normal.  At  first,  too,  considerable  electro-cuta- 
neous and  electro-muscular  insensibility  may  be 
present.  If  the  form  of  paralysis  be  hemiplegic, 
the  mouth  is  not  aifected;.  if  paraplegic,  the 
sphincters  are  not  paralysed,  and  there  is  never 
any  bedsore.  If  the  arm  be  the  limb  affected, 
and  the  examiner,  after  flexing  it  slightly  leaves 
go,  it  will  sometimes  remain  in  the  fiexed  position, 
which  it  wonld  not  do  in  hemiplegia.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  half  the  cases  of  hysterical  paraly- 
sis, there  is  no  history  of  antecedent  convulsions. 
Cutaneous  anaesthesia  of  the  extremities  will 
give  rise  sometimes  to  a  pseudo-paralysis,  and 
muscular  anaesthesia  may  cause  symptoms  of 
ataxy.  These  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
result  of  organic  phange  by  carefnl  examination. 
Hysterical  speechlessness  may  be  distinguished 
from  aphasia  by  the  patient  being  able  to  write 
down  with  great  facility  the  wishes  she  is  unable 
to  express  in  speech;  and  from  localised  paralysis  of 
the  tongue,  by  her  being  perfectly  able  to  swallow. 

i.  Circulatory.— T\\«ee  may  be  syncope  which 
will  simulate  dying.  After  an  indescribable  sen- 
sation at  the  heart— a  fulness  or  stifling  feeling 
— the  pulse  becomes  almost,  imperceptible,  the 
patient  is  speechless,  and,  for  periods  varying 
in  length,  is  apparently  in  a  most  precarious 
condition,  recovery  taking  place  after  prolonged 
sighing  Or  there  may  be  tumultuous  artion  of 
the  heart.  The  abdominal  aorta  (and  sometimes 
also  other  arteries)  is  occasionally  the  seat  of 
powerful  pulsations,  which  are  visible  in  their 
effects  upon  the  abdominal  wall  and  strongly 
suggest  the  existence  of  aneurism;  The  capillary 
circulation  may  be  deranged  in  the  two  directions 
of  hyperaemia  and  ischsemia.  In  the  former  there 
is  a  patch  of  redness  of  the  skin  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  burning  and  tenderneJis;  in  the 
latter,  which  is  especially  seen  in  conjunction 
with  atalgesia,  the  skin  is  pale  and  no  bleeding 
follows  the  pricks  of  a  pin.  In  a  recorded  case, 
pressure  upon  a  tender  spinous  process  checked 
the  radial  pulse  tot  a  time. 

5.  Visceral. — Vomiting  is  sometimes  a  very 
obstinate  symptom,  all  food  taken  being  speedily 
ejected,  the  condition  lasting  a  surprisingly  long 
time,  often  for  many  months,  without  usually  so 
much  prostration  as  might  be  expected,  but  never 
theless  with  great  loss  of  weight.    Or  tere  may 


be  such  an  active  aversion  from  food  as  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  support  nutrition ;  or  a  depraved 
appetite  may  cause  substances  to  be  swallowed 
which  have  no  nutritious  property<  In  the  belly 
there  is  frequently  a  hyper- secretion  of  gas  with 
spasm  of  the  bowels,  causing  borborygmi  and 
noisy  eructations.  Intestinal  gas  may  be  im- 
prisoned between  two  points  of  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  intestine,  giving  origin  to  a 
tumour  capable  of  being  moved  about  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  of  sudden  resolution. 
These  balloons,  it  is  probable,  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  tumours  of  the  spleen,  kidney,  or 
other  organ.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  reten- 
tion of  urine,  the  bladder  becoming  greatly  dis- 
tended, but  contracting  at  once  and  expelling 
its  contents  if  the  patient  be  placed  in  a  hip-bath, 
and  a  bucket  of  cold  water  be  thrown  over  the 
pelvis.  In  other  cases  there  is  an  unduly  fre- 
quent desire  to  empty  the  bladder.  The  secretion 
of  urine  may  be  suppressed  almost  entirely  (but 
this  is  very  rare),  the  little  urine  that  is  passed 
containing  an  unusual  proportion  of  urea,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  vomiting  accompanying 
this  condition. 

There  is  sometimes  very  obstinate  constipation 
giving  rise  to  enormous  impaction  of  faeces — 
occasionally  also  diarrhoea. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  symJ)toms  of  cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis  of  the  disseminated  form,  after 
persisting  perhaps  for  many  months  in  a  young 
woman,  rapidly  or  even  suddeinly  disappear.  The 
close  resemblance  to  a  disease  which  is  not  only  in- 
curable but  tends  to  become  progressively  worse, 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  form  a 
diagnosis,  and  a  very  guarded  prognosis  becomes 
necessary.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge it  is  customary  to  class  such  cases  with 
those  of  hysterical  paralysis ;  but  it  is  quite  a 
question  whether  they  are  not  really  cases  of 
incipient  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  recovering  ere 
the  stage  of  irreparable  change  is  arrived  at. 
There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  cases  of  dis- 
seminated cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  are  not  at  all 
unfrequently  supposed  to  be  simple  examples 
of  hysteria.  The  disease  is  characterised  in  its 
early  stage  (the  only  period  when  mistake  is 
possible)  by  some  general  weakness  of  limbs, 
accompanied  by  slight  tremors  on  volnntary 
movement  only,  and  an  utterance  which  is  slow 
and  drawling,  with  occasional  slurring  of  words. 
Careful  examination^  especially  noting  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  for  example,  the  arm  only  shakes 
when  the '  patient  is  directe.l  to  take  hold  of  an 
object,  is  usually  sufficientto  distinguish  the  dis- 
ease from  hysteria,  but  there  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  caution  should  be  ob- 
served in  avoiding  hasty  conclusions. 

Sequel^.^ — Hysterical  symptoms  sometimes 
pass  into  those  of  mania,  melaVichblia,  and  occa- 
sionally also  of  dementia. 

PaoGNosis. — This  is  favourable  as  regards  life 
death  from  hysteria  being  very  rare.  Recovery 
for  a  time  is  common  enough,  but  too  often  there 
is  a  return  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  being 
usually  of  a  different  kind.  Somn  patients  will 
run  through  almost  every  conceivable  phase  of 
the  disorder  in  turn.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  cessation  of  the  disease  after  the  climac- 
teric period.    It  occasionally  happens,  however, 
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that  the  disease  is  continued  into  an  advanced 

period  of  life. 

TBEATMBaiT. — If  Medioine  were  in  a  position  to 
regulate  the  mode  of  life,  food,  education,  and 
especially  the  selections  for  propagation  of  the 
species,  it  is  probable  that  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions hysteria  ■woiild  become  more  and  more 
rare  in  the  race.  It  can  do/  however,  but  little 
for  the  individual.  Intercurrent  maladies  must 
of  course  receive  the  treatment  proper  to  them. 
Where  anaemia  is  present  much  good  may  often 
be  done  by  iron.  States  of  malnutrition  tend  to 
precipitate  and  intensify  hysterical  symptoms ; 
and  to  remedy  these  is  often  to  do  much  for  the 
concomitant  nervous  disorder. 

But  probably  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit 
•which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  hysterical 
patient  is  through  her  surroundings.  A  girl  who 
has  not  spoken  above  a  whisper  for  months  whilst 
at  home,  will  often  recover  her  natural  tone  of 
voice  in  a  week  if  placed  under  the  judicious 
discipline  of  strangers.  This  is  a  well-known 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  has  tended  very  much 
to  the  belief  that  hysteria  is  simply  vicious 
simulation.     Such  an  inference  is  unjust. 

That  an  altered  relation  of  the  ganglionic 
nerve-cells  to  the  blood-supply  forms  at  least  a 
part  of  the  pathology  of  hysteria  appears  pro- 
bable from  the  effects  of  fasting  in  provoking 
hysterical  outbursts,  and  the  influence  of  food 
and  stimulants  in  postponing  them.  Ammonia  in- 
haled by  the  nostrils  is  a  well-known  and  valuable 
agent  for  the  purpose.  Alcohol  should  be  avoided" 
altogether,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  excess. 

It  is  through  the  sensory  nerves  that  the  most 
rapid  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
hysterical  condition.  Thus  cutaneous  anaesthesia 
and  hypersesthesia  may  often  be  rapidly  cured 
by  the  application  of  strong  induced  currents 
to  the  portion  of  skin;  aphonia  by  acting  in  a 
similar  way  upon  the  skin  covering  the  larnyx. 
Paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  in  many  cases  quickly 
cured  by  the  same  means. 

Hysterical  convulsions  may  almost  always  be 
cut  short  by  douching  the  patient  very  freely 
indeed  with  cold  water.  This  should  be  poured 
from  a  height  upon  the  face.  For  a  few  seconds 
there  is  no  perceptible  effect,  then  the  breathing 
becomes  gasping,  and  the  patient  seeks  by  moving 
away  to  avoid  any  further  application.  It  often 
happens  that  the  remembrance  of  this  trejitment 
serves  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  convulsions,  but 
it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  this  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  patient  had  been  voluntary. 
The  effect  of  the  cold  douche  is  to  create,  through 
the  medium  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  a  sudden 
change  in  the  character  of  the  blood-circulation, 
which  may  well  influence  the  state  of  the  gang- 
lionic nerve-centres.  The  supposition  seems  fair 
that-  to  remember  the  shook  is  to  have  a  weak 
excitement  of  the  nerve-centres  which  were 
strongly  excited  by  the  application. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  which  is  of  such  value 
in  the  grand  mat  of  epilepsy,  has  no  influence  in 
preventing  hysterical  convulsions.  In  a  doubtful 
case  the  exhibition  of  this  drug  is  therefore 
useful  for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  Valerian  (the 
powder  or  tincture)  has  an  unquestionable  effect 
m  the  convulsive  and  spasmodic  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  little  or  none  probably  upon  the  para- 
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lytic  phases.  Assafcetida  by  enema  is  useful  in 
tympanites  and  colic  of  hysterical  origin.  Small 
doses  of  strychnia  and  opium  are  useful  in 
relieving  some  of  the  distressing  feelings  com- 
plained of  by  hysterical  fpatients. 

It  is  often  a  question  whether  the  hysterical 
should  marry.  Where  the  disorder  is  slight  and 
the  general  health  is  good,  marriage  may  be  ad- 
vised, supposing  that  the  prospects  of  a  happy 
union  are  favourable.  But  in  very  severe  cases 
and  especially  when  there  is  also  a  strong  neurotie 
history  in  the  family,  it  should  be  discounte- 
nanced. Nothing  but  harm  can  be  expected  from 
the  strain  of  domestic  cares  upon  a  congenitally 
defective  nervous  system.  T.  Bdzzabd. 

HTSTEKICAI,  IBrSAITITT.,- Ahnost 
every  variety  of  insanity,  may  present,  in  certain 
patients  features  which  are  commonly  known  and 
termed  'hysterical.'  Melancholic  individuals 
will  be  afflicted  with  hysterical  paraplegia  or 
other  paralyses.  Some  will  become  cataleptic 
or  apparently  unconscious,  others  will  display 
all  the  phenomena  of  hystero-epilepsy.  Not 
unfrequently  do  we  see  a  violent  outburst  of 
acute  mania  culminating  and  subsiding  in  a 
brief  period  of  time,  resembling  in  this  an  ordi- 
nary attack  of  '  hysterics.'  It  may  be  doubtful, 
however,  whether  hysterical  insanity  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  special  variety  of,  the  malady. 
It  seems  more  correct  to  look  upon  it  as  insanity 
occurring  in  hysterical  patients,  and  character- 
ised by  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  them.  We 
may  expect  sudden  changes  of  symptoms,  sudden 
improvements,  and  sudden  relapses. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  unfavourable, 
as  this  insanity  is  found  in  <patients  of  an  un- 
stable nervous  or,';anization,  prone  to  frequent 
derangement.  Even  if  recovery  takes  place, 
subsequent  attacks  are  hot  unlikely  to  occur. 

Tbeatmeht. — Such  persons  require  above  all 
others  moral  treatment.  Medical  treatment 
should  be  directed  towards  the  improvement:  of 
the  general  health  rather  than  the  removal  of 
special  symptoms.  G.  E.  Eladdford, 

HTBTERITI3  {iffTipa,  the  womb).— In- 
flammation of  the  womb.   See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

HYSTEBO-EPILEPST.— Synon.  i    Fr. 

HysUrorEpilepaie ;  ByeUrie  epilepiifonne ;  Ger. 
HysteroepiUpsie, 

Definition. — A  term  applied  to  a  form  of 
hysteria  of  unusual  gravity,  the  convulsions  in 
their  violence  recalling  those  of  epilepsy,  and 
characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  remarkable 
forms  of  ansesthesia,  paralysis,  and  contraction  of 
muscles.  , 

.SItiologt. — The  condition  is  one  which  must 
be  classed  with  hysteria,  and  not  with  epilepsy, 
and  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  former  disease  are  here  equally 
potent.     See  Hysteria. 

Symptoms  and  Diarnosis. — It  is  to  the  French 
school,  and  especially  to  Professor  Charcot  of 
Paris,  that  we  owe  the  most  important  descrip- 
tions of  this  disease,  whioh  would  appear  to  be 
more  common  on  the  Continent  than  in  England. 
The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into: — \.  Motor \ 
and  2.  Sensory. 

1.  Motor. — Convulsive  seizures  occur, preceded 
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lij-  ao  hysterical  aura  (abdominal  or  epigastric), 
M'hich  usually  gives  the  patient  timely  warning 
enough  to  enable  her  to  place  herself  in  a  position 
of  safety.  Then  there  is  a  shriek,  the  face  is 
pallid,  and  she  falls  (perhnps  whilst  endeavouring 
to  quit  the  room),  the  features  become  distorted, 
and  the  limbs  pass  into  a  state  of  tonic  rigidity. 
There  is  foaming  at  the  mouth,  sometimes  the 
tongue  is  bitten,  and  there  may  be  some  clonic 
convulsions  with  lividity  of  features.  Relaxation 
of  the  muscles  and  a  more  or  less  comatose  con- 
dition succeed,  to  be  followed  shortly,  however, 
by  contortions  and  gesticulations  of  a  violent 
character,  coarsely  suggestive  of  the  influence  of 
various  passions— wrath,  fear,  disgust,  lust.  Or 
there  may  be  meaningless  writhings,  presenting 
a  hideous  aspect.  To  this  phase  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds hallucination  of  vision,  or  of  hearing.  Bats 
and  serpents  and  other  objects  of  horror  are  seen. 
The  attack  ends  with  sobs  or  hysterical  laughter. 
There  may  remain  a  temporary  inability  to  empty 
the  bladder  or  to  swallow  food. 

Convulsive  seizures  of  this  co-ordinated  or 
purposive  character,  although'  much  more  com- 
mon in  the  female  than  the  male  sex,  are  by  no 
means  con6ned  to  the  former.  The  condition  is 
not  unfrequently  observed  in  boys,less  often  in 
men.  In  the  latter  there  is  usually  the  history 
of  some  great  moral  shock  antecedent  to  tl^e 
first  outbreak. 

In  patients  liable  to  attacks  such  as  have  been 
described,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  coatracinre 
of  one  or  more  limbs.  This  may  assume  the 
hemiplrgic  or  paraplegic  form ;  and  it  may  be  of 
a  passing  character,  lasting  a  few  days  only,  or 
enduring  for  many  years.  The  attitude  may  be 
either  that  of  rigid  flexion  or  extension ;  and  it 
is  found  to  remain  during  sleep,  only  relaxing 
under  the  profound  effect  of  chloroform  narcosis. 
The  limb  so  affected  does  not  suffer  in  its  nutri- 
tion, and  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  to  electrical 
currents  remains  normal. 

The  contractures,  as  well  as  the  sensory  dis- 
turbances described  below,  may  be  said  to  be 
.practically  confined  to  patients  of  the  female  sex. 
It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find  them  in  males. 

2.  Sensory. — It  has  been  noted  that  in  female 
patients  thus  affected  (as  indeed  is  common  in 
hysteria  generally)  there  is  apt  to  be  a  pain  in 
one  or  other  iliac  region,  most  often  the  left, 
which  is  sometimes  constant,  and  in  other  cases 
is  only  discovered  by  pressure.  The  seat  of  this 
pain  is  thought  to  be  the  ovaiy,  and  it  is  found 
that  whilst  a  moderate  pressure  in  this  region 
may  determine  the  production  of  the  aura  and 
sometimes  of  an  hysterical  attack,  energetic  com- 
pression at  the  spot  will  very  often  cut  short  the 
convulsive  seizure. 

Anasthma  and  analgesia  are  apt  to  be  found 
sometimes  in  both  sides,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently in  one  half  of  the  patient's  body,  parted 
oflTfrom  the  other  by  the  median  line,  and  thus 
involving  apparently  half  the  head,  face,  and 
trunk,  as  well  as  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, though  it  may  be  in  different  degrees  of 
intensity.  It  not  seldom  happens  that  the  patient 
is  herself  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this  in- 
sensibility until  examination  has  disclosed  it. 
The  loss  of  sensibility  sometimes  affects  also  the 
Bpecial  senses ;  and  smell,,  taste,  hearing,  sight. 


and  the  perception  of  colour,  may  each  or  all  be 
lost  on  one  side. 

Accompanying  the  analgesia  it  is  often  seen 
that  the  pin- pride  employed  to  test  the  condition 
fails  to  draw  blood  on  the  affected  side,  whilst 
readily  doing  so  in  the  opposite  limb. 

Where  there  is  loss  of  power  of  the  limbs  with 
contracture  and  ansesthesia  following  a  convul- 
sive seizure,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  condition 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  result- 
ing from  organic  disease,  and  there  is  sometime! 
a  doubt  on  this  matter  which  is  not  easily  resolved. 
The  points  of  most  value  in  making  a  differential 
diagnosis  are  the  following : — a. .  The  absence 
from  the  first  of  any  deviation  of  thf  tongue  or 
facial  paralysis.  After  a  time,  no  doubt,  in 
some  cases  of  hemiplegia  of  organic  origin  these 
symptoms  become  scarcely  visible,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  practically  at  the  onset  they  are 
always  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  b. 
The  extent  and '  completeness  of  the  analgesia, 
especially  the  mode  in  which  it  affects  the  trunk, 
which  ordinarily  escapes  in  hemiplegia.  Such 
complete  anaesthesia  as  occurs  in  these  cases  is 
rarely  observed  in  hemiplegia  of  cerebral  origin. 
In  spinal  hemiplegia,  again,  it  would  occupy,  as 
Brown^^quard  has  pointed  out,  the  side  of  the 
body  opposite  to  that  affected  -with  motor  paraly- 
sis. .  Besides  these  there  is  rarely  much  difficulty 
in  finding  in  the  symptoms,  surroundings,  or 
history  of  the  patient,  circumstances  which,  com- 
bined with  those  described,  throw  a  strong  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  condition.  The  hysterical 
patient  may  present,  for  example,  retention  of 
urine,  ovarian  tenderness,  and  tympanites ;  and  in 
her  history  there  may  be  an  account  of  aphonia, 
convulsive  seizures  occurring  under  emotion, 
hysterical  cough,  or  some  other  feature  which 
tends  to  stamp  the  case  as  one  belonging  to  this 
great  neurosis. 

Occasionally  these  contractares  remain  perma- 
nent. Much  more  frequently  they  relax,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  and  the  relaxation  almost 
always  takes  place  suddenly,  usually  under  the 
influence  of  some  moral  shock. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  paresis  and 
contracture  of  a  limb  will  occur  without  any  pre^ 
vious  history  of  hysterical  symptoms,  and  the 
possibility  of  this  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
Where  there  is  during  many  hours  a  long-con- 
tinued succession  of  fits  with  brief  intervals  of 
immunity,  considerable  doubt  may  arise  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  attacks,  because  a  very  similar, 
numerous,  and  rapid  recurrence  of  fits  sometimes 
takes  place  in  true  epilepsy.  We  are  indebted 
to  Charcot  for  the  observation  that  whilst  in  the 
case  of  the  epileptic  seizures  of  this  kind  thr 
temperature  is  observed  to  rise  greatly  (attaining, 
for  instance,  a  height  of  105°  J?.),  no  such  great 
increase  is  noted  -when  the  fits  are  of  hysterical 
origin — a  slight  elevation  only  occurring. 

In  cases  of  hystero-epilepsy  it  has  been  noted 
that  there  is  often  colour-blii^dness,!  affecting  the 
eye  on  the  same  side  as  the  hemiansesthesia— 
the  order  of  disappearance,  in  most  cases,  being 
the  following :— violet,  green,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
blue.  Violet  is  the  colour  most  easily  lost,  red 
and  blue,  according  to  Charcot,  being  those  which 
persist  most,  except  in  those,  cases  where  achro- 
matopsia is  absolute,  that  is,  where  the  patient 
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looking  at  a  painting  sees  nothing  but  black  and 

white. 

Eematkable  resalts  have  beeii  known  to  follow 
ihe  application  of  metallic  plates  and  the  ap- 
proach of  a  powerful  magnet  to  the  anse&thetic 
side  of  the  body.  It  is  found  that  if  a  small  plate 
of  some  metal  be  applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
skin,  a  return  of  sensibility  occurs,  touches  and 
pricks  previously  u  nperoeived  are  felt,  and  colour- 
vision  is  restored  in  the  affected  eye.  The 
particular  metal  which  will  effect  this  change 
has  to  be  sought  by  experiment;  in  one  person 
gold,  in  another  silver,  in  others  again  iron, 
tin,  or  copper,  alone  producing  the  effect.  So 
again  it  is  stated  that  the  approach  (with- 
out actual  contact)  of  a  powerful  horse- shoe 
magnet  will  produce  a  similar  effect  to  the 
contact  of  a  metal.  In  either  case,  pari  passu 
with  the  return  of  sensibility  on  the  affected 
side,  it  is  noted  that  tlie  other  half  of  the  body 
acquires  the  anaesthetic  state.  There  is  a  trans- 
ference apparently  of  the  phenomena.  The  ap- 
proach of  a  magnet,  it  is  also  found,  will  cause 
a  contracture  to  relax,  the  relaxation  lasting  for 
many  hours.  But  in  this  case,  again,  the  corre- 
sponding limb  of  the  previously  normal  side  is 
found  to  present  evidence  of  paresis.  In  two 
instances  Rosenthal  and  the  writer  hfl.ve  found 
defective  electrical  excitability,  as  tested  by 
sudden  interruption  of  a  strong  voltaic  current, 
in  the  cerebral  hemisphere  opposite  to  the  side 
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which  is  marked  by  aneesthstic  symptoms.   In 
thewriter'sown  case  the  experiment  was  fullowed 
by  considerable  improvement  in  the  culaneoni 
sensibility. 

Tbeatment. — Cases  of  hystero-epilepsy  ape 
not  amenable  to  any  treatment  by  drugs,  toifer- 
ful  moral  impressions,  especially  energy  and 
commanding  influence  in  the'  medical  attendant 
are  more  potent  thaU  anythirg  else  in  bringing 
about  recovery,  but  it  is  not  always  that  tlieao 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  in  suitable  cases  the  inftuence  of  the 
measures  juSt  described  should  be  tested.  In 
cases  of  convulsion  strong  pressure  should  be 
made  upon  that  ovarian  region  in  which  tender- 
ness is  discovered.  In  examples  of  contractupa 
and  hemiansesthesia  an  application  of  metallic 
plates  of  various  kinds  may  well  be  made  to  the 
skin  of  the  affecfed  side. 

Very  useful  effects  are  often  produced  by  the 
application  of  strong  Faradic  currents,  which 
may  require  to  be  persisted  in  ere  any  influence 
is  produced.  Blisters  also  repeated  every  three 
or  four  days  are  occasionally  very  useful  in 
Causing  the  relaxation  of  a  contractnred  limb  and 
the  return  of  sensibility  to  an  ansesthetic  skin. 

Removal  (Jf  the  patient  from  the  family  circle 
and  the  society  of  frightened  or  Sympathising 
friends,  is  in  most  cases  a  sine  qud  non  of  sue. 
cessful  treatment. 

T,  BUZZABS 


ICE,  Therapeutics  of.  See  Cold,  Thera- 
peutics of. 

ICHOBSH^MIA  (iX<i'P>  puriform  matter, 
and  at/ta,  the  blpod).-^A  morbid  condition  of  the 
bloo  I,  caused  by  the  absorption  of  septic  mate- 
rials.   See  Pt^uu.  ;  and  Septicemia. 

ICHTHYOSIS  Ox^K  a  fish).— Stnon.  : 
Fish-skiri  disease;  Fr.  Ichthgose;  Ger.  Fisoh- 
BchiippmuUiesehl^ff. 

Definition.— An  affection  of  the  skin  which 
has  received  its  name  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
cuticle  into  polygonal  arese,  which  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  scales' of  the  fish.  The  surface  of 
the  skin  is  dry,  rigid;  rough,  and  greyish  in 
colour ;  and  the  cuticle  exfoliates  in  fragments, 
which  in  one  place  resemble  dust,  and  in  others 
aire  composed  of  thin  glistening  lamiUae,  like  those 
of  mica  or  bran. 

JEtioloqy. — As  a  defect  of  development  and 
normal  growth  of  the  skin,  ichthyosis  is  a  con- 
genital affection,  and  often  hereditary;  and  the 
degree  of  its  manifestation  will  depend  on  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  various  kinds,  and  more 
particularly  on  such  as  appertain  to  food  and 
cleanliness. 

Anatomical  Oharactebs.— In  ichthyosis  the 
cuticle    is    more  abundant  than   natural;    the 


fibrous  tissue  of  the  derma  is  condensed  and 
hard ;  the  papillae  cutis  are  enlarged  and  elon- 
gated; the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is 
lax  and  fatless ;  and  the  whole  organ  is  de- 
void of  succulence  and  elasticity.  In  a  word, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  starved.  The  remain- 
ing characteristics  of  the  disease  are  such  as 
might  be  predicted  from  this  description.  The 
cuticle  formed  in  excess  is  hard  and  brittle,  and 
breaks  up  into  fragments  corresponding  with  the 
areae  of  the  lines  of  motion  and  wirinkles  of  the 
skin;  the  fragments  beiilg  simply  pulverulent 
in  one  part,  as  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  limbs, 
the  neck,  and  front  of  the  'trunk ;  angular  and 
prominent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints; 
and  smooth,  flat,  and  polyhedral  on  the  inter- 
nodal  parts  of  the  limbs.  The  follicles  of  the 
skin  are  filled  with  dry  exnvias  arid  •  dry  seba- 
ceous substance,  which  ill  some  situations  con- 
cretes on  the  surface,  thereby  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  epidermic  crust.  The  skin  as  a 
whole  is  marked  with  coarse  Wrinkles,  resulting 
from  the  stiffness  and  hardness <of  its  substance; 
and  from  the  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue, it  moves  freely  on  the  fascia  beneath.  'While 
the  general  character  of  the  integument  is  that 
of  want  of  harmony  as  to  growth  with  the  rest 
of  the  body  of  the  individual,  there  is  a  defect 
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of  the  oily  secretion  of  the  skin,  sometimes  also 
of  its  aqueous  secretion ;  a  want  of  the  clearness, 
transparency,  and  lustre  which  are  met  with  in 
the  healthy  skin;  and  an  exhalation  of  an  un- 
pleasant odour.  . 

VAKiKTiBS.^The  most  striking  modifications 
of  ichthyosis  are  to  be  looked  for  on  the  limbs, 
where  the  disease  is  most  marked,  and  the  scales 
of  greatest  magnitude;  on  the  hands  and  feet, 
which  are  dry  and  homy  and  deeply  wrinkled ; 
on  the  neck  and  trunk,  where  the  exfoliation  is 
pulverulent ;  and  upon  the  face,  where  the  cuticla 
is  shining,  roughened  by  the  edges  of  exfoliating 
laminae,  and  seemingly  distended,  altering  the 
complexion  to  a  brick  or  apple-red.  Another 
modification  results  from  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cess of  sebaceous  substance,  which,  by  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  skin,  produces  prominent  scales — /cA- 
thyom  seiacra— varying  in  thickness  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  giving  rise  to 
spines  of  considerable  length  and  thickness— 
lohthyosit  spinosa. 

These  modifications  occasion  a  certain  diver- 
sity of  appearance  in  the  aJfection,  which  has 
suggested  a  variety  of  synonyms.  Thus,  when 
its  conspicuous  symptom  is  dryness  of  the  skin, 
we  have  termed  it  Xeroderma.  When  the  net- 
work of  lines  which  bounds  its  scales  has  at- 
tracted especial  attention  it  has  been  named 
XoMhyosis  reticulata.  When  the  mother-of-pearl- 
like  polish  of  the  smooth  area  within  the  meshes 
of  the  lines  of  motion  has  been  conspicuous  it  has 
been  called  Ichthyosis  nitida  and  IchthyosC'  naorie. 
When  the  concretion  of  the  epidermic  and  seba- 
ceous eubsttince  assumes  the  figure  of  the  scales 
of  reptiles,  the  term  sauriams  is  applicable,  and 
Ichthyosis  serpmtina;  whilst  the  elongated  form 
of  crust  has  given  origin  to  the  term  Ichthyosis 
hystrix,  the  '  porcupine  disease.' 

Theatment. — Tliese  considerations  lead  us  to 
the  principles' of  treatment  of  ichthyosis,  and 
suggest  as  primary  indications  -.—first,  to  pro- 
mote an  improved  nutrition  of  the  hoAj;  secondly, 
'-  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  epidermic 
matter  and  sordes ;  and,  IhirdXy,  to  stimulate  the 
innervation  and  circulation  of  .the  skin  by  in- 
unction and  friction.  The  first  of  these  indica- 
tions is  to  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  nutritious 
food,  cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  iron,  and  tonics'  in 
general;  the  second,  ,by  saponaceous  ablutions 
and  frictions,  and  especially  by  the  Turkish  bath 
and  shampooing;  and  the  third,  by  frictions  qf 
oily  and  gently  stimulating  liniments  into  tlie 
skin ;  one  of  the  most  suitable  of  these  remedies 
for  the  purpose  being  the  pleum  theobromsej  or 
cocoa  butter.  EnAaMrs  Wilson. 

lOTEBUS  ({(crlt,  a  weasel ;  with  yellow  eyes). 
A  synonym  for  jaundice.     See  Jadndice. 

ICTUS  SOLIS  {jxitus,  a  stroke ;  sol,  the  sun). 
A  synanym  for  sunstroke.    See  Sijnstkoke. 

IDIOOY  (iSiimi,  a  person  private  or  apart). 
Synon.:  Feeble-mindcdn^sF;  Fi.  Simence  innee; 
Idiotiam;  Q^tlHe  Spradheigenheit ;  BlSdsinn. 

Definition.— Mental  deficiency  occurring  dur- 
ing infancy  or  the  early  periods  of  life. 
_  The  term  ididcy  is  not  a  spientific  one,  but  it 
IS  convenient  to  employ  it  here  to  include  a  class 
of  maladies  which  differ  essentially  from  insanity 
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both  as  to  their  nature  and  treatment.  The 
strict  meaning  of  an  idiot  is,  '  a  solitary  one,' 
but  it  has  become  sp  much  usepl  as  a  term  of 
opprobrium  that  it  were  Tell  if  the  phrase, 
'  feeble-minded,'  could,  take  it;s  place. 

Description.— The  term  idiocy  covers  such  a 
largo  area,  and  includes  such  a  ^reat  variety  of 
cases,  that  there  is  endless  gradation  in  its  mani- 
festations, froni  slight  departure  from  a  normal 
condition,  to  that  state  of  profound  idiocy  in 
which  the  unfortunate  subject  thereof  sees  no- 
thing, feels  nothing,  does  nothing,  apd  knows 
nothing.  The  typical  illustration,  however,  is 
best  conveyed  by  reference  to  an  average  condi- 
tion. For  the  most  part,  the  lesion  is  not  only  a 
psychical  one,  but  profoundly  affects  the  physical, 
and  frequently  the  moral  life.  The  stature  is 
less  than  normal,  with  great  tendency  to  assume 
a  stooping  posture.  The  skin  is  often  coarse, 
deficient  in  elasticity,  and  lax,  with  increased 
development  of  areolar  tissue.  The  muscles  are 
weak  and  flabby,  and  respond  feebly  and  irre- 
gularly to  the  action  of  the  will.  The  bones  are 
often  yielding  and  deformed.  The  circulatory 
system  is  usually  weak,  rendering  the  patient 
liable  to  destructive  chilblains  and  frostbite, 
inducing  perilous  effects  from'  exposure  to  a  low 
temperature,  and  rendering  slow  any  reparative 
process.  The  lungs  are  extremely  liable  to  ,in- 
^ammatoiy  attacks,  both  in  their  bronchial  tubes 
and  parenchyma,  and  prone  to  tubercular  disease 
if  the  subject  be  resident  on  a  clay  soil.  The 
digestive  system  is,  liable  to  be  deranged  by  de- 
fective mastication  of  food,  and  alternately  sub- 
ject on  the  one  hand  to  constipation  from  defective 
innervation,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  diarrhtsa 
from  catarrh,  resulting  from  rapid  alternations  of 
temperature,  Thesexual  functions  are  often  ab- 
normal ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  masturbation  very 
early  in  life>  while  puberty,  itself  is  generally  de- 
layed, and  often  sterility  exists.  There  is  not 
unfrequently  phimosis  and  undescended  testis  in 
the  male,  and  non-development  of  the  ovary  in  the 
female.  The  motor  functions  are  abnormal;  there 
is  usually  defective  co-ordination,  resulting  in  a 
deficiency  in  purposive  acts,  while  there  is  a  ten- 
dency tb  the  production  of  purely  rhythmical  and 
automatic  movements,  i  There  is  diminished  sen- 
sibility, so  that  what  is  painful  to  others  is  borne 
Tvith  complacency.  Speech  is  defective,  partly 
from  want  of  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue,  partly  owing  to  deformations  of  thamouth 
and  palate,  and  partly  to  inability  to  convert  ideas 
into  words.  The  sight  is  often  defective,  due  to 
hypern^etropia,  to  imperfect  retinal  sensibility,  to 
congenital  cataract,  or  to  diminished  accommoda- 
tion. These  conditions  are  frequently  associated 
with  strabismus  or  nystagmus.  The  sense  of 
suiell  is  lessened,  and  the  discrimination  of  odours 
almost  nil.  The  sense  of  taste  is  defective,  lead- 
ing to  the  eating  of  things  of  an  unpalatable,  and 
even  repugnant  nature.  The  faculty,  of  hearing 
is  not  much  interfered  with,  except  in  cases  where 
there  has;  been  destructive  disease  of  the  ear. 
The  faculties  of  observation  and  attention  are 
limited.  There  is  generally  great  fondness  foi 
music,  and  simple  airs  are  often  readily  learned. 
The  memory  is  not  usually  very  defective,  and' 
there  are  often  instances  of  remarkable  power  in 
this  respect.    There  is  very  little  imagination  oi 
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power  of  abstract  thought,  while  judgment  and 
reasoning  power  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

Classification. — The  best  classification  of 
idiocy,  the  one  which  most  assists  in  the  progno- 
sis and  treatment,  is  that  which  is  based  on  its 
tetiology.  The  whole  of  the  cases  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  important  groups,  which  groups 
afterwards  admit  of  subdivision.  The  primary 
groups  are: — 1.  Congenital;  2,  SevelopmKntal ; 
and,  3.  Accidental. 

1.  Congenital  idiocy. — The  congenital  group 
includes  all  those  cases  which  at  the  period  of 
birth  manifest  signs  of  defective  mental  power, 
associated  usually  with  conditions  of  the  head, 
skin,  and  other  organs,  which  are  indicative  of 
a  congenital  origin.  They  are  cases  which  have 
never  possessed  Ordinary  mental  power.  The 
congenital  group  contains  the  following  subdivi- 
sions:— a.  Strumous;  b.  Microcephalic ;  c.  Macro- 
cephalic  ;  d.  Hydrocephalic ;  e.  Eclampsic ;  /. 
Epileptic ;  g.  Paralytic ;  and  h.  Choreic. 

2.  Dtilelopmeatal  idiocy. — The  developmental 
group  includtis  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  where 
the  child  is  born  manifesting  an  average  intelli- 
gence through  infancy,  or  even  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  puberty,  but  from  causes  which 
have '  influenced  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo 
during  its  intrauterine  life,  is  born  with  a  pro- 
clivity to  mental  break-down  during  one  of  the 
developmental  crises ;  the  crises  being  the  periods 
of  the  first  dentition,  of  the  second  dentition,  and 
of  puberty.  The  group  includes  those  cases  in 
which  speech  and  mental  faculties  are  lost  in 
children  in  whom  previously  the  intelligence  was 
good^cases  where  the  brain  and  nervous  power 
was  sufficient  tor  its  early  years,  but  insufficient 
to  carry  it  through  evolutional  stages.  They 
usually  present  outward  signs  in  their  cranium 
or  else  ;rhere  that  the  tendency  to  catastrophe  was 
bom  with  them.  The  developmental  group  em- 
braces the  following  subdivisions : — a.  Eclampsic; 
b.  Epileptic ;  and  c.  Choreic. 

3.  AccidaiUttl  idiocy. — The  accidental  group 
includes  all  those  cases  of  idiocy  where  the 
child  has  been  born  with  a  normal  nervous 
system,  free  from  any  present  or  potential^ defect, 
when  unfortunately  a  fall,  a  fright,  epilepsy,  the 
result  of  some  peripheral  irritation,  disease  of 
the  bones  of  the  ear  sequential  to  measles  or 
scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  or  other  cause,  may  lead 
before  puberty  to  mental  break-down — a  break- 
down not  of  a  genetic,  but  of  a  purely  accident^al 
origin.  (For  She  group  of  idiots  produced  by 
endemic  influeilce  see  Ceetinism.)  The  accidental 
group  includes: — n.  Traumatic;  b.  Inflamma^ 
tory ;  and  c.  Epileptic  idiocy. 

MtiountjY.  —  The  production  of  idiocy  is  mul- 
tiform in  its  causation ;  often  more  than  one 
factor  has  been  at  work.  The  congenital  kinds 
are  proiluced  by  neuroses,  struma,  tuberculosis, 
alcoholism,  over-intellectual  work,  over-sexual 
indulgence,  and  constitutional  debility  of  the 
progenitors.  Ryphiliis  holds  but  a  very  unim- 
portant place.  Intermairriage  of  relations,  where 
tli£re  is  a  consHtutional  taint,  in  consequence  of 
its  insuring  the  existence  of  two  potent  factors; 
fright  and  emotional  disturbance,  or  anxiety  of 
any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  mother  during  her 
pregnancy ;  and  prolonged  parturition  and  sus- 
pended animation  at  birlh,  are  alBO  to  be  reckoned 


as  causes  of  congenital  idiocy.  ThicUvelopmaital 
kinds  have  their  proclivity  given  to  them  by 
causes  affecting  their  nutritive  life  t»  utero- 
notably  emotional  disturbances,  and  sickness 
produced  by  the  pregnancy  or  a  prolonged  sea- 
voyage.  The  exciting  cause  is  a  developmental 
crisis,  such  as  occurs  at  the  periods  of  dentition 
and  the  evolution  of  puberty.  Masturbation  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  determining  this  kind 
of  idiocy.  The  ac<ndental  kinds  are  produced  by 
injuries  to  the  cranium  of  any  kind,  sunstroke 
exanthematous  disease,  tubercular  or  other  forms' 
of  meningitis,  inanition,  epileps/' referable  to 
worms,  masturbation,  or  other  sources  of  peri- 
pheral irritation. 

PnoGNOsis. — In  idiOcy  the  future  of  the  patient 
will  be  forecast  by  reference  to  the  natnre  of  the 
ease.  Other  things  being  equal,  Jiatients  para^ 
lysed  or  epileptic  are  less  amenable  to  treatment 
than  others,  but  the  worst  results  are  obtained 
among  cases  of  accidental  origin.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  recognise  the  fact  that  congenital  cases 
with  marked  traces  of  their  infirmity  in  their 
faces  and  bodies;  are,  for  the  most  part,  more 
susceptible  of  improvement  than  the  develop- 
mental, and  ihese  again  than  the  accidental,  -who 
may  have  no  appearance  of  idiocy  in  their  faces 
or  bodies ;  that,  in  fact,  the  prognosis  is  often 
invOrsely  as  the  patient  is  winsome,  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  comely. 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  of  idiocy  consists 
of  a  judicious  combination  of  medical,  physical; 
moral,  and  intellectual  agencies;  The  patient 
should  be  rescued  from  his  solitary  life,  and  have 
the  companionship  of  his  peers.  He  should  be 
surrounded  by  influences,  both  of  Artand  Natnre, 
calculated  to  make  his  life  joyous,  to  arouse  his 
observation,  and  to  quicken' his  power  of  thought. 
The  basis  of  all  treatment  should  be  medicalin 
an  enlarged  sense.  Success  can  only  be  obtained 
by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  highest  possible 
health.  The  dietary  should  be  liberal,  contain- 
ing a  fair  proportion  of  nitrogenous  elements, 
while  rich  also  in  phosphatic  and  oleaginous  con- 
stituents. The  food  should  be  presented,  too,  in 
a  form  suited  to  the  masticatory  power  of  the 
patient.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  rooms 
should  be  well-ventilated,  whilst  kept  warm; 
and  daily  baths  with  shampooing  should  he 
employed.  Of  first  importance  is  the  soil:  a 
clay  soil  is  fatal  to  all  proper  progress,  inducing 
tuberculosis,  arid  lowering  the  vital  poiper. 
Physical  training  forms  an  important  part  of 
treatment.  The  attenuated  muscles  have  to  be 
nourished  by  calling  into  exercise  their  functions, 
and  the  automatic  and  rhythmic  movements  have 
to  be  replaced  by  others  which  are  the  product 
of  the  Will.  The  simplest  movements  should  be 
first  taught,  then  the  more  complex,  thus  causing 
to  grow  up  together  the  mandate  and  the  rostllt. 
From  purposeless  acts  the  idiot  thus  builds  up  a 
series  of  co-ordinated  and  voluntary  movements 
which  are  applicable  to  the  wants  of  daily  life. 
The  training  has  to  be  carried  out,  in  ininute 
detail,  so  tliat  every  voluntary  muscle  and  every 
congeries  of  muscles  may  be  called  into  action, 
and  trained  to  fulfil  with  rapidity  the  end  for 
which  they  are  designed.  The  moral  education 
is  pf  paramount  importance.  The  pupil  has  to 
be  taught  to  subordinate  his  will  to  that  of  an- 
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other  He  haa  to  learn  obedience,  that  right 
doing  is  productive  of  pleasure,  and  that  wrong- 
doing is  followed  by  deprivation  thereof.  Cor- 
poral punishment  should  be  forbidden;  the 
affective  faculties  of  the  patient  should  be  culti- 
vated, that  the  deprival  of  the  love  of  his  teacher 
should  be  felt  as  the  greatest  punishment,  and 
the  manifestation  of  it  his  highest  reward.  In 
no  case  should  the  punishment  interfere  with 
hygienic  treatment.  The  inteUectual  training 
must  be  based  on  a  cultivation  of  the  senses. 
The  patient  should  be  taught  the  qualities,  form, 
and  relation  of  objects  by  their  sense  of  touch; 
to  apprehend  colour,  size,  number,  shape,  and 
relation  by  sight ;  to  understand  the  varieties  of 
sound  when  addressed  to  the  ear ;  the  qualities 
of  objects  by  the  taste  and  smell.  These  lessons 
should  be  of  the  simplest  at  first,  and  gradually 
cumulative.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  the  ima- 
gination. The  idiot  must  be  taught  the  concrete, 
not  the  abstract.  It  is  in  this  way  we  should  give 
him  the  basis  from  which  the  reasoning  and  re- 
flective faculties  can  be  built  up.  Synchronously 
with  this,  use  should  be  made  of  the  physical 
powers  which  have  been  cultivated.  He  should 
be  taught  to  dress  and  undress  himself,  to  acquire 
habits  of  order  and  neatness,  to  use  the  spoon  or 
knife  and  fork,  to  walk  with  precision,  to  handle 
with  tact.  The  defective  speech  is  best  over- 
come by  a  well-arranged  plan  of  tongue-gymT 
nasties,  followed  by  a  cultivation  of  the  purely 
imitative  powers.  J.  Lakgdon  Down. 

IDIOPATHIC  (Bioi,  peculiar,  and  niSos,  a 
disease). — A  term  applied  to  a  morbid  condition 
wlien  it  arises  primarily,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  some  other  disease  or  injury.  It  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  at/mptomatie  and  trmtmaiic. 

IDIOBYWOBASY  (fSior,  peculiar;  o-iii', 
with ;  and  icpoiris,  constitution  or  temperament). 

DEFQfiTioif. — ^This  term,  like  many  others 
used  in  science,  has  a  more  restricted  application 
than  its  etymology  would  indicate.  From  mean- 
ing the  personal  constitution  of  an  individual,  it 
has  come  to  mean  any  peculiar  and  not  obviously 
correlated  reactions  agdinst  external  influences 
exhibited  by  any  individual.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  'constitution,'  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  individual,  his  powers,  capaci- 
ties, and  organisation;  nor  with  'temperament,' 
which  denotes  the  correlation  of  powers  and 
tendencies  with  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
individual,  which  has  therefore,  a  generic  or  race 
application,  and  which  is  defined  by  some  writers 
as  the  'general  form'  of  the  man.  Commonly, 
any  single  peculiarity  of  a  person  is  spoken  of  as 
'an  idiosyncrasy,'  so  that  one  individual  may, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  manifest  several  idio- 
syncrasies or  personal  attributes. 

Descbiption. — Idiosyncrasies,  so  defined,  may 
be  mental  o;  physical;  may  be  innate  or  ac- 
quired ;  may  be  permanent  or  temporary. 

The  existence  of  idiosyncrasies  being  declared 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  nerves,  and  their 
operations  being  mostly  capable  of  being  brought 
under  laws  of  innervation,  Prochaska,  Claude 
Bernard,  and  other  authorities  have  regarded 
them  08  'a  peculiar  affection  of  the  nervous 
»ystem.'  But  a  review  of  the  phenomena  ad- 
mitted to  belong  to  the  class  will  be  found  to 
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compel  us  to  recognise  in  many  cases  a  more 
comprehensive  relation,  involving  the  whole  or- 
ganism, or  parts  of  it  other  than  the  nervous 
system.  .    ,  , .  j      c 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  piincipal  kinds  ol 
idiosyncrasies,  to  purely  mental  manifestations 
of  likes  and  dislikes  toward  persons,  things,  and 
pursuits,— affections  covered  by  such  terms  as 
'  sympathy,'  '  antipathy,'  '  predilectiofl,'  _  etc., — 
must  be  added  reactions  in  which  the  mind,  the 
emotions,  and  the  organic  nervous  system  are 
affected  simultaneously,  but  in  varying  propor- 
tions, by  impressions  received  through  organs  of 
sense. 

For  example,  vision  may  be  the  channel  of 
affection.  Syncope  is  produced  in  some  persons 
by  the  sight  of  blood;  or,  as  is  related  by 
Prochaska,  swooning  may  invariably  occur  on 
the  sight  of  beetroot.  As  regards  olfnction,  some 
people  are  distressfully  affected,  in  both  bodily 
and  mental  ways,  by  the  exhalations  from  certain 
animals,  the  cat  in  particular ;  in  others,  horror 
and  fainting  are  induced  by  the  odour  of  roses  or 
of  apples.  And  so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  senses. 
In  another  group  of  idiosyncrasies  the  higher 
nervous  centres  play  no  part,  the  phenomena 
being  of  reflex  production  through  the  spinal 
centres,  or  being  due  to  direct  poisoning  of  the 
system  or  of  organs.  Among  foods  or  drugs 
swallowed,  among  gases  or  dusts  inhaled,  among 
substances  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin, 
many,  harmless  to  the  majority  of  men,  are  for 
this  or  that  individual  irritants  or  poisons.  For 
instance,  eggs,  honey,  sugar,  or  fish  may  produce 
gastric  pain,  nausea,  or  vomiting;  strawberries 
are  to  a  few  persons  a  most  deadly  poison,  pro- 
ducing symptoms  of  intense  nervous  shock ;  con- 
vulsive spasms  may  be  excited  by  the  smell  of 
musk  or  civet ;  asthma  by  the  inhalation  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha ;  urticaria  by  the  eating 
of  shell-fish,  or  even  by  the  application  of  the 
yolk  of  egg  to  the  skin. 

Some  men  tbere  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig  ; 
Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
,  And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i*  th*  nose. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Idiosyncrasies  confronting  the  use  of  drugs 
have  a  special  interest  for  the  medical  man. 
They  may  be  of  a  qualitative  nature,  as  in  the 
production  of  unusual  symptoms  with  dangerous 
or  fatal  results  by  aneesthetics,  or  in  iodism ;  or 
of  a  quantitative  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  opium 
and  belladonna,  minute  doses  of  which  will  poi 
son  some  persons,  while  doses  of  tbem,  large 
enough  to  destroy  a  dozen  average  individuals, 
may  be  taken  by  one  here  and  there  with  im- 
punity. 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  our  subject 
introduces  the  question  of  the  variations  of 
idiosyncrasies.  The  transient  oddities  of  sus 
ceptibility  arising  in  pregnancy,  hysteria,  and 
madness,  are  excluded  by  some  authors  from  the 
category,  but  as  they  only  differ  in  their  tran- 
sitory character  from  other  idiosyncrasies,  we 
shall  here  associate  them  with  those  modifications 
of  reactive  sensibility  to  which  the  term  is  com- 
monly extended.  Seeing  that  the  causes  of  innate 
idiosyncrasies  are  for  the  most  part  unexplained, 
we  may  search  out  in  varying  or  acquired  idio- 
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syncrasies  varying  correlations  which  may  help 
us  to  the  ultimate  better  understanding  of  the 
former  group.  Thus  we  know  that  intolerance 
of  opium  may  arise  in  some  morbid  states  the 
nature  of  which  is  fairly  known ;  that  tolerance 
of  or  comparative  indifference  to,  the  same  drug 
may  be  attained  by  its  constant  use.  As  in 
pregnancy  new  idiosyncrasies  appear,  so  age, 
habits,  and  state  of  body  may  each  and  all 
modify  the  reaction  of  any  individual  toward^  his 
surroundings ;  may  change  his  behaviour  under 
the  influence  of  drngs ;  may  at  one  time  charm 
him  against  morbid  poisons,  at  another  time  leave 
him  their  easy  victim ;  may  make  him  inflame 
sometimes  in  a  suppurative,  sometimes  in  a 
plastic  way.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  may 
with  Claude  Bernard  summarise  idiosyncrasies 
as  being  '  mere  manifestations  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  physiology.' 

Imaginary  idioaynerams. — Persons  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  who,  held  by  prejudice, 
or  misled  by  fancies  or  unsound  judgments, 
declare  that  particular  foods  and  medicines  dis- 
agree with  them.  It  may  often  be  found,  on 
investigation,  that  the  assertion  is  incorrect. 
The  obstacles  offered  to  effective  treatment  by 
such  fancies  are  sometimes  of  grave  importance, 
tasking  severely  the  sagacity  of  the  medical  man 
in  the  way  of  analysis,  and  his  skill  in  the  way 
of  counteraction.  But  when  the  idea  of  their 
existence  shall  have  been  proved  in  any  case  to 
be  unfounded,  it  is  generally  possible  to  evade 
such  obstacles  by  tact,  or  to  undermine  them  by 
argument,  and,  most. of  all,  to  dissipate  them  by 
finnness.  Wiixiam  M.  Oed. 

IDBOSI3  .{iipS>!,.  sweat).  A  synonym  for 
hyperidrosis.   See  Peespikation,  Disorders  of. 

HiEO-TYPHTTS. — A  synonym  for  typhoid 
fever.     See  Typhoid  Fevee. 

ILEUM,  Siseases  of.  See  Intestines, 
Diseases  of. 

IIiETTS  (tfAem,  I  twist). — A  synonym  for  an 
intestinal  obstruction.    See  Intestinal  Obstehc- 

TION. 

ILIAC  BEGIOIT. — The  iliac  region,  or 
region  of  .the  iliac  fossa,  is  limited  laterally  and 
superiorly,  by  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  anteriorly 
by  Ponpart's  ligament,  and  internally  and  below 
by  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  or  inner  edge  of 
the  psoas  magnus  muscle. 

Anatomicai  Reiations.— That  portion  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  which  corresponds  to  these 
boundaries,  contains  the  following  viscera  on 
the  right  side  : — the  caecum,  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix, some  coils  of  the  smfLll  intestines,  and 
the  ureter ;  and  on  the  left  side : — rthe.  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  and  small  intestines,  and  the 
ureter. 

In  front  of  the  cavity  is  the  ilip-ingHinal  re- 
gion, which  forms  its  anterior  parietes,  and  from 
which  surface  all  examinations  of  the  region 
are  instituted.  Exploration  is  difficult  in  obese 
persons,  and  to  facilitate  it  we  must  relax  the 
abdominal  parietes  by  flexing  the  thigh,  and  by 
pressing  the  fingers  immediately  above  the  crural 
aich. 


ILIAC  REGION. 

The  peritoneum  is  but  very  slightly  united  to 
the  subjacent  tissues,and  is  easily  separated  from 
them.  It  completely  covers  in  the  left  iliac  fossa  • 
but  on  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  cseoumi  this  investment  is  incomplete  (set 
Lumbar  Region). 

The  sab-peritoneal  cellular  tissue  may  he  re- 
garded as  being  composed  of  two  distinct  layers. 
The  first,  immediately  beneath  the  peritonenin, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  lax  cellulo-fatty  enve- 
lope of  the  kidney  and  csecum,  passing  with  tlie 
femoral  vessels  into  the  crural  canal,  and  with 
the  spermatic  cord  into  the  scrotum.  The  deeper 
or  subraponenrotic  layer  lies  beneath  the  sheath 
of  the  iliacp- psoas  muscle,  being  continuous  above 
with  the  sub-pleural  cellular  tissue,  and  accom- 
panying this  muscle  downwards  as  far  as  its  in- 
sertion into  the  lesser  trochanter. 

The  arteries  of  this  region  are  the  common 
and  external  iliac,  and  their  branches. 

The  nerves  of  the  iliac  fossa  are  the  lumbar 
plexus  (the  trunks  of  which  lie  in  the  iliaco- 
psoas  muscle)  and  its  branches ;  and.  the  solar, 
renal,  hypogastric,  and  Inmbo-aortio  branches  of 
the  sympathetic. 

The  fascia  iliaca  is  attiched  above  to  the  en- 
tire inner  lip  of  the  iliac  crest.  Internally  it  is 
blended  with  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  at  the  level 
of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  and  below  this 
point  it  becomes  fixed  to  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis,  passing  behind  the  vessels  and  giving  off 
a  thin  cellulnr  lamella  in  front  of  them. 

The  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle  is  attached  above 
to  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum;  it  en- 
closes the  psoas  anteriorly  (the  posterior  prtion 
of  its  envelope  being  formed  by  the  lumbar'Tep- 
tebrse) ;  it  is  blended  externally  with  the  sheath 
of  the  quadratus  lumbomm;  whilst  internally 
it  is  attached  to  the  anterior  common  ligament. 
Inferiorly  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  ihaca. 

The  osseous  layer  corresponds  with  the  iliao 
bones. 

Patholoqical  and  Clinical  Eei.ations.— The 
viscera  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  as 
being  contained  in  the  iliac  region  of  the  abdo- 
men, present  various  diseased  conditions,  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  diagnosed  without  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  its  anatomical  relations,  and 
especially  of  the  fasciae,  sub-aponeuTotic,  and 
aponeurotic  structures  of  the  iliac  region.  Thus 
in  the  right  iliac  region  the  physician  meets  with 
tumours  and  other  diseases  of  the  csecum,  ver- 
miform appendix,  and  lower  part  of  the  ileum, 
including  the  local  lesions  of  typhoid  fever  (see 
Csct'M,  Diseases  of).  In  the  left  iliac  region, 
the  diseases  of  thesigmoid  flexure  possess  equally 
important  relations,.  The  tumours,  extravasa- 
tions, and  abscesses,  which  may  commence  in  the 
pelvis,  frequently  make  their  way  into  either 
iliac  region ;  and  this  is  also  the  seat  of  morbid 
conditions  connected  with  the  ureterfn  the  middle 
portion  of  its  course,  as  well  as  partly  of  the  pain 
in  renal  calculus.  In  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue 
we  meet  with  bloody  or  urinary  infiltrations, 
fecal  abscesses,  and  perityphlitio  or  idiopathic 
abscesses  independent  of  any  intestinail  lesion. 
Collections  of  pus  beneath  the  fascia  are  generally 
dependent  on  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  and  may 
either  be  confined  to  the  iliac  fossa,  or  lie  within 
the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle  (psoas  abscete^, 


ILUO  EEGION. 
Again,  lumbar  abscesses  may  point  anteriorly 
ttSd  be  diagnosed  by  palpation  of  the  abdominal 

"^  This  region  is  the  seat  of  ligature  of  the  com- 
mon, external,  or  internal  iliac  arteries.  The 
pulsation  of  the  two  former  can  generally  be 
felt  ■  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
abdominal  aorta  pulsates  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
Edwahd  Bellamy. 

i  ILLtrSION.— A  false  or  mistaken  percep- 
tion of  one  of  the  senses,  as  -when  a  person  sees 
or  hears  something,  and  takes  it  to  be  something 
else.  The  term  has  been  used  as  synonymous 
with  delusion  and  hallucination.  Illusions  may 
occur  in  the  sane  as  well  as  the  insane.  See 
jHallvcination. 

IMBECILITY.  See  Diskbntia  ;  and  Idiocy. 

IMPETIGIIfODES.— Impetiginous ;  that 
is,  having  the  character  of  impetigo;  hence, 
eczema  impetiginodes.     See  Impetko. 

IMPETIGO.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Impitlgo ;  Ger. 
.Eiierjieohte. 

Definition. — A  term  used  by  Celsus  and 
Pliny,  apparently  signifying  ab  imgeiv,^  agens, 
that  is,  breaking  out  with  violence  or  impetu- 
osity. In  modern  dermatology  the  term  is  rer 
stricted  to  an  eruption  of  small  pustular  vesicles, 
accompanied  with  but  little  redness  or  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  of  a  superficial  character ;  hence, 
the  individual  pustules  have  been  termed  fsy- 
iracia  or  '  cold  pustules,'  in  contradistinction  to 
the  pustules  of  ecthyma,  which  are  tesmeipUy- 
eacia,  or  '  hot '  and  inflammatory  pustules. 

jEtiolooy. — Impetigo  is  an  outbreak  of  a 
sensitive  and  weakly  skin,  associated  with  nutri- 
tive debility;  and  is  more  common  in  children 
and  women  than  in  men. 

VAiiiSTiES. — Impetigo  presents  itself  in  three 
forms.  First,  it  occurs  as  an  eruption  of  isolated 
pustules,  distributed  more  or  less  generally, 
when  it  is  called  Impetigo  eparsa.  Secondly,  it 
is  found  as  a  congregation  of  pustules  forming 
blotches,  rarely  exceeding  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  constituting  Impetigo  omferta  and  Im- 
petigo figurata.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  seen  as  a 
complication  of  eczema,  representing  a  pyogenic 
tendency,  as  Eciema  impetiginodes.  In  children 
it  is  apt  to  occur  on  the  face,  hands,  and  feet, 
and  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  mouth,  nos- 
trils, and  ears ;  and,  from  its  frequent  spreading 
through  a  whole  family  or  neighbourhood,  has 
awakened  a  suspicion  of  contagion,  and  as  such, 
received  from  the  late  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  the  name 
of  iwfpetigo  contagiosa  {see  Imfetiqo  Contagiosa). 
Dr.  Fox  likewise  detected  epiphytes  in  this  form 
of  eruption.  Nevertheless,  impetigo  will  best  be 
regarded  as  a  simple  pyogenic  eczema,  and  not 
ordinarily  contagious. 

Descbiftion. — Pathologically,  impetigo  -is  a 
vesicle  containing  pus  or  a  muco-purulent  fluid, 
rather  than  a  true  pustule,  and  varies  in  size 
from  a  mere  point,  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  to  a  hemisphere  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  "With  the  smaller  dimension,  it 
often  occupies  the  aperture  of  a  follicle ;  whilst 
when  more  extensive,  it  spreads  over  the  sur- 
face occupied  by  several  of  these  apertures.  The 
(lolour  of  its  contents  likewise  varies  in  dif- 
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ferent  specimens,  being  sometimes  brightly  yel- 
low, at  other  times  cream-coloured,  and  in  the 
•epidemic'  variety  almost  colourless.  After  a 
few  days  the  secretion  dries  up  into  a  crust, 
of  yellowish  or  brownish  colour ;  and  the  crust 
varies  in  figure  and  thickness  according  to  the 
activity  of  the  secreting  process,  or  the  un- 
disturbed condition  of  the  pustules.  On  the 
face  of  children  it  will  sometimes  dry  up  into 
a  crust  of  considerable  dimensions;  and  in  this 
state,  when  it  retains  its  yellow  colour,  is  an 
example  of  what  the  ancients  denominated  7M- 
litagra.  More  frequently,  however,  the  crust 
is  discoloured  and  blackened  by  admixture  with 
blood;  and  when  associated  with  eczema,  is 
capable  of  forming  a  mask  over  the  whole  face — 
Impetigo  larvalis — or,  in  the  case  of  infants  at  the 
breast,  an  impetiginous  crusta  lactea. 

PnoGNOsis.—- The  prognosis  of  impetigo  turns 
upon  the  fact  that  it  results  from  nutritive  de- 
bility. It  ia  perfectly  curable,  is  by  no  means 
grave  in  its  nature,  and  disappears  completely 
when  the  health  and  strength  of  the  patient  axe 
restored;  in  ordinary  cases,  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Theatmbnt. — If  any  derangement  of  digestion 
and  secretion  be  evident  in  a  case  of  impetigo, 
this  should  be  regulated  before  tonics  are  resorted 
to.  The  diet  and  regimen  should  be  nutritive  and 
wholesome ;  while  the  tonics  most  suitable  to  such 
cases  are  iron,  quinine,  arsenic,  nitrohydrochloric 
acid,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Locally,  the  blotches 
should  be  kept  covered  with  the  oxide  of  iduc 
ointment,  or  with  a  lotion  of  lime-water  and 
oxide  of  zinc.  The  former  of  these  remedies 
preserves  the  softness  and  pliancy  of  the  crusts ; 
whilst  the  latter  dries  them  'up.  Both  pro- 
cesses promote  their  removal ;  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  remedy  the  best  guide  will  be  the 
amount  of  discharge,  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
the  skin,  and  especially  the  sensations  of  the 
patient.  Ebasmus  Wilson. 

IMPETIGO  OOBTTAGIOSA  {impetigo,  a 
scabbing  disease  of  the  skin ;  contagiosa,  conta- 
gious).— Definition. — A  contagious  vesico-pus- 
tular  disease ;  sometimes  epidemic ;  attacking 
children  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases;  and  often 
affecting  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

Symptoms. — ^This  disease,  which  was  first  de- 
scribed by  the  writer,  is  sometimes  attended  at 
the  outset  with  pyrexial  disturbance.  The  erup- 
tion first  makes  its  appearance  about  the  face, 
and  indeed  is  chiefly  marked  in  this  situation ; 
but  it  may  appear  on  the  neck,  head,  and  limbs, 
and  more  rarely  on  the  trunk.  The  eruption  is 
composed  of  one  or  more  crops ;  and  begins  by 
the  formation  of  vesicles,  which  develop  into 
little ,  buUse.  The  contents  of,  these  becpmg. 
milky,  and  then  sero-purulent ;  and  speedily  dry 
into  light-yellow  scabs  which  look  as  if  stuck 
on,  unless  the  spots  are  injured  by  scratching. 
Mothers  describe  these  little  vesi co-pustules 
in  their  early  stage  as  '  little  watery  heads '  or 
'  watery  pocks.'  The  significant  features  of  these 
spots  are  their  separateness;  their  superficiality; 
their  replacement  by  the  flattened  scabs ;  and  the 
contagious  quality  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
vesioo-pustules.  Very  often  bullse  appear  about 
the  hands  of  the  diiltonafl^ected. 
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Trbatment.  —  The  treatment  of  contagious 
impetigo  consists  inapplying  the  unguentum  hy- 
drargyri  ammoniati  in  a  diluted  form  to  the  red 
surfaces  beneath  the  scabs,  by  which  the  charac- 
ters of  this  secreting  surface  are  altered,  so  that 
the  disease  is  not  spread  by  auto-inoculation.  As 
each  spot  tends  to  run  a  definite  and  short  course, 
the  whole  disease  is  quickly  cured  by  the  preven- 
t\bn  of  its  spread  in  this  manner.  The  general 
health  may  require  attention.     TiLsnET  Fox. 

IMPOTEUCT  {in,  not,and^ofe?M,  capable). 
S^NON. :  Fr.  Impuissance ;  Ger.  Impotem. 

.aSTiOLOQY  AND  Patholoot. — Impotency  im- 
plies an  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  and 
it  arises  from  various  causes.  The  testicles 
iire  the  orgiins  which  furnish  spermatozoa,  the 
element  essential  to  impregnation.  Their  func- 
tions may  become  suspended,  or  be  incapable 
of  excitement;  or  they  may  be  exerted  to  ex- 
cess, improperly  excited,  and  so  abused  as  to 
fail  prematurely ;  or  these  organs  may  become 
impaired  or  destroyed  by  disease. 

,  The  impulse  for  commerce  with  the  other  sex 
exists  in  different  degrees  of  force  in  different 
men.  A  certain  degree  of  vigour  is  necessary 
to  bear  the  nervous  excitement  attending  it; 
hence  in  advanced  years,  and  in  weak  and  sus- 
ceptible individuals,  the  frame  is  unable  to  sus- 
tain frequent  coition  with  impunity.  Rules  have 
been  given  for  regulating  the  sexual  functions, 
and  restricting  their  exercise  within  due  bounds. 
They  are,  however,  of  little  value,  for  the  powers 
vary  greatly  in  different  persons,  and  also  at 
different  periods  of  life,  and  what  is  moderation 
in  one  man,  or  at  one  period  of  life,  is  excess  in 
another  man,  or  at  another  time  of  life.  When- 
ever the  sexual  act  is  followed  by  a  prolonged 
sense  of  debility  and  lassitude,  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  in  the  head,  and  disinclination  for  either 
physical  or  mental  exertion,  the  limits  consistent 
with  health  have  been  exceeded. 

In  adult  persons  of  recluse  and  studious  habits 
the  testicles  often  continue  dormant  for  years. 
Like  the  mammae  in  the  unmarried  female,  though 
inactive,  they  remain  sound  and  competent  for 
secretion  when  duly  excited  and  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  functions.  The  case  is  different 
later  in  -life.  Thus  widowers,  after  remaining 
chaste  for  some  time,  on  marrying  have  been 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Inaction  has  has- 
tened the  natural  decline.  After  middle  age,  as 
life  advances,  the  testicles  diminish  in  size,  and 
become  soft  and  flaccid ;  the  secretion  of  semen 
becomes  languid;  and  the  desire  and  power  to 
indulge  in  coition  gradually  subside.  The  period 
of  life  at  which  these  changes  become  marked 
varies  in  different  men,  but  most  persons  are  con- 
scious of  some  decline  in  sexual  vigour  after  the 
age  of  forty.  There  are  some  remarkable  in- 
stances on  record  of  men  who  are  reported  to 
have  been  capable  of  the  reproductive  act  in  very 
advanced  life.  Cato,  the  censor,  is  said  to  have 
had  a  son  at  eighty  years  of  age.  Zadislas, 
king  of  Poland,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  married  his 
second  wife,  and  had  two  sons.  The  writer  has 
often  detected  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  from  the 
testicles  of  very  old  men,  one  a  tailor  aged  eighty- 
seven.  Duplay  discovered  them  in  nine  octoge- 
narians.    Though   the  scantily  secreted  sperm 
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may  retain  its  fecundating  properties,  old  msii 
may  still  fail  in  the  other  conditions  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  the  sexual  functions. 

The  testicles  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
brain,  which  animates  and  controls  the  desire 
for  sexual  intercourse.  An  emotion  of  the  mind, 
as  sudden  disgust  or  anger,  arrests  the  secretion 
of  these  glands  as  quickly  aiid  as  effectually  as 
a  strong  mental  impression  stops  the  secretion 
of  gastric  juice,  and  takes  away  the  appetite  for 
food.  An  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  severe  injury 
to  the  head,  may  extinguish  all  desire  as  well  ag 
capacity  for  coition.  A  gentleman,  aged  thirty- 
four,  had  a  concussion  of  the  brain  which  ren- 
dered him  insensible  for  twelve  hours.  For  four 
months  afterwards  he  lost  all  sexual  pnver,  and 
on  its  recovery  it  remained  feeble.  There  are 
several  cases  on  record  In  which  severe  injury  of 
the  head  has  been  followed  by  complete  ■wasting 
of  the  testicles,  as  well  as  by  permanent  impo- 
tency. Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord, 
producing  paraplegia,  have  no  direct  effect  on  the 
testicles,  but  destroy  the  power  to  copulate. 

Some  men  are  but  little  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  the  female  sex,  and  though  of 
vigorous  mould,  they  have  not  only  passed  a  life 
of  absolute  chastity,  but  have  never  evinced  the 
slightest  disposition  for  sexual  enjoyment.  This 
arises  probably  from  some  cerebral  imperfection. 
Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  testicles  may  re- 
main undeveloped  in  adult  age,  attended  with  an 
absence  of  sexual  desires.  Oases  of  wasting  of 
the  testicles  after  injuries  of  the  head,  and  the 
non-development  of  those  organs,  with  absence 
of  the  venereal  appetite,  in  certain  cretins  and 
idiots,  tend  to  strengthen  this  view. 

The  most  common  cause  of  impotency  is  want 
of  self-confidence — excessive  apprehension  of  in- 
ability to  perform  well  the  duty  of  the  sex,  a  feehng 
which  is  often  greatly  aggravated  by  the  perusal 
of  the  productions  of  quacks  and  other  impostois. 
When  persons  entertain  these  groundless  fears,  it 
may  be  long  before  success  attends  their  efforts, 
every  failure  adding  to  the  evil  by  diminishing 
the  reliance  upon  their  powers.  In  the  case  of 
persons  recently  married,  who  may  be  affected 
with  this  form  of  impotency,  a  tonic  may  be  pre- 
scribed, and  the  patient  be  directed  to  abstain 
from  all  attempts  at  intercourse  whilst  under 
treatment,  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  not 
many  days  will  pass  over  before  natnre  asserts 
her  empire.  These  cases  must  not  be  lightly 
treated.  The  patient  is  in  great  distress  of  mind. 
The  true  cause  of  failure  may  be  explai  ned  to  bim, 
and  he  may  be  confidentlyassured  of  the  ground- 
less character  of  his  fears,  and  of  the  influence  of 
his  doubts  and  apprehensions  in  preventing  bim 
from  fulfilling  his  desires.  Encouraging  bseuiv 
ances  will  do  more  in  effecting  a  cure  than  stimu- 
lating medicines  or  any  sort  of  medical  treatment. 
A  single  success  banishes  at  once  all  his  fears, 
and  gives  security  for  the  future. 

Excessive  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  impotency,  and  its  too  early 
indulgence  often  entails  a  loss  of  power  in  middle 
age.  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  despotic 
countries  of  the  East.  Another  result  of  in- 
ordinate excitement  of  the  organs  is  frequent 
involuntary  discharges  of  the  spermatic  fluid. 
Varicocele  tends  gradually  to  impair  the  nutn- 
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tion,  and  diminish  the  secreting  powers  of  the 
testicles.  When  limited  to  one  side,  as  usual,  a 
varicocele  need  not  disturb  the  mind  of  the  pa.tient. 
Diseases  which  destroy  the  substance,  or  pro- 
duce wasting  of  the  testicle,  necessarily  prevent 
its  secreting.  The  functions,  however,  of  this 
gland  are  not  very  readily  impaired  by  disease, 
and  so  long  as  a  small  part  remains  entire,  the 
organ  may  be  fitted  to  perform  its  office  suffi- 
ciently for  the  end  destined  by  nature.  A  person 
who  has  lost  both  testicles  by  operation  after 
arriving  at  puberty,  may  experience  desire,  have 
erections,  accomplish  coitus,  and  even  emit 
fluid  for  many  months  and  even  years  afterwards, 
but  he  soon  loses  the  capacity  to  impregnate,  and 
all  sexual  power  gradually  subsides. 

Virility  is  more  or  less  affected  by  constitu- 
tional diseases.  Few  complaints  have  greater 
influence  in  impairing  the  generative  functions 
than  those  of  the  kidney.  Diuretics,  as  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.,  are 
well  known  to  act  as  anaphrodisiacs.  In  irrita- 
tive dyspepsia,  with  deposits  in  the  urine  of 
earthy  phosphates  or  oxalate  of  lime,  there  is 
generally  some  inability.  Impotency  in  these 
cases  is  only  one  of  the  manifestations  of  defec- 
tive assimilation  and  depressed  .vital  force.  The 
treatment  of  such  cases  by  mineral  acids  and 
other  remedies  calculated  to  improve  the  general 
health  is  very  successful  in  restoring  sexual 
vigour.  In  diabetes  and  albuminuria  the  repro- 
ductive organs  are  weak  and  often  quite  inactive, 
but  may  reg.iin  tone  as  the  kidneys  are  restored 
to  a  healthy  state. 

Impotency  sometimes  occurs  in  middle  life 
without  any  obvious  cause.  In  such  persons  the 
writer  has  noticed  a  constitutional  change  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  eunuchs,  but  less  marked. 
They  have  been  observed  to  grow  sleek  and  cor- 
pulent, to  have  a  scanty  beard,  and  to  be  indis- 
posed to  active  muscular  exertion.  In  general 
they  evince  no  uuhappiness  at  their  altered  con- 
dition. In  atonic  impotency,  the  external  organs 
aiford  indications  of  the  want  of  power.  Kot 
only  are  the  testicles  soft  and  flaccid,  from  the 
absence  of  blood  in  the  vessels  and  sperm  in 
the  tubes,  but  the  penis  is  small  and  shrivelled, 
and  the  glans  relaxed.  The  scrotum  is  also 
loose.  These  parts  are  pale,  feel  cold,  and  their 
sensibility  to  contact  is  diminished. 

Treatment. — Certain  medicines,  reputed  to 
possess  the  property  of  stimulating  and  invigor- 
ating the  sexuiil  organs,  have  been  classed  as 
aphrodisiacs,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  used, 
especially  in  the  East,  by  the  sensualist,  to  excite 
the  organs  when  exhausted  by  satiety  and  excess. 
Several  act  on  and  stimulate  the  urinary  organs, 
and  thereby  give  temporary  power  to  the  func- 
tion of  erection ;  but  they  produce .  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  special  sexual  organs.  They  deter- 
mine blood  to  the  penis,  and  cause  morbid  erec- 
tions, without  any  voluptuous  sensations  and 
desires.  Such  appears  to  be  the  character  of 
the  influence  produced  by  cantharides,  the  most 
common  of  this  class  of  medicines,  and  the  chief 
ingredient  of  quack  medicines  for  impotency. 
There  are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  can- 
tharides is  useful.  In  an  atonic  state  of  the 
organs,  in  which  the  erections  are  feeble,  unstable, 
and  insufficient— ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  the 
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tincture  may  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours  for  a  short  time  before  the  occasion  arises 
for  the  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions.  Dilute 
phosphoric  acid,  the  phosphate  of  iron,  tho 
liquor  strychnise,  and  ergot  of  lye'are  remedies 
which  may  be  given  in  impotency.  The  condi- 
tions to  which  these  aphrodisiac  remedies  are 
chiefly  applicable  is  when  th&  intromittent  organ 
is  but  feebly  excited,  and  does  not  maintain  the 
physical  state  necessary  for  penetration,  during 
the  period  of  congress.  Such  torpidity  may  exist 
in  persons  in  whom  desires  are  at  times  strongly 
felt,  and  the  functions  of  the  testicles,  properly 
performed.  In  these  cases,  also  in  timid  persons, 
and  in  others  whose  organs  are  inexcitable  from 
long  disuse,  stimulating  treatment  may  conduce 
to  success,  and  ensure  confidence  for  the  future. 
But  these  remedies  exert  no  influence  in  a  con- 
stitutional apathy  of  the  sexual  functions.  They 
have  rarely,  also,  more  than  a  temporary  effect ; 
and  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  when  the  parts, 
having  f  uliilled  their  office,  are  experiencing  their 
natural  decline,  they  operate  injuriously,  and 
tend  to  produce  congestion  of  the  prostate,  and 
local  disease.  In  those  cases  also  in  which  the 
sexual  organs  are  weakened  or  prematurely  ex- 
hausted by  excess,  they  are  likewise  hurtful,-  as 
well  as  fruitless.  After  such  abuses  a  period  of 
repose  is  required,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  all 
sources  of  excitement,  and  by  diet  and  remedies 
adapted  to  invigorate  the  body,  such  as  the  pre- 
parations of  steel,  a  gradual  restoration  of  the 
procreative  functions  may  be  hoped  for. 

Electro-magnetism  is  a  remedy  of  some  efficacy 
in  certain  forms  of  impotency.  Interrupted 
currents  (Faradic)  may  be  passed  in  two  direc- 
tions, from  the  perineum  to  the  glans  penis  in 
cases  of  defective  erectile  power,  and  from  the 
groin  along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  testicles, 
in  cases  where  these  organs  are  soft  and  flaccid, 
and  where  secretion  is  languid.  The  results  are 
often  disappointing.  In  cases  in  which  the 
desires  are  strong,  but  the  erections  feeble,  the 
sensibility  of  the  glans  penis  is  so  lowered  that 
the  friction  of  coition  is  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing prolonged  distension  of  the  organ,  and  erec- 
tion subsides  shortly  after  penetration  and  before 
completion  of  the  act.  A  few  applications  of 
the  electric  current,  by  rendering  the  glans  penis 
more  sensitive,  may  cause  a  more  persistent  dis- 
tension of  the  organ  under  the  natural  excitement. 
Electro-magnetism  succeeds  more  frequently  in 
impotency  of  this  character  than  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  defective  erection,  the  desires  are  feeble, 
and  the  testicles  soft  and  inelastic ;  and  yet  the 
repetition  of  the  remedy  has  succeeded  in  some 
instances  of  this  less  hopeful  kind  in  rousing  a 
dormant  power,  causing  secretion  to  be  resumed 
and  erections  to  return.  The  special  treatment 
required  in  eases  due  to  injury  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  after  recovery  from  head-symp- 
toms, is  the  use  of  electro-magnetism,  applied 
from  the  occiput  along  the  spine. 

T.  B.  CnBUNo. 

IMPXJIiSIl  {impello,  I  thrust  forwards).— A 
sensation  of  a  stroke  communicated  to  the  hand, 
for  example,  by  the  action  of  the  heart  or  the' 
pulsation  of  an  aneurism;  or  by  the  sudden 
movement  of  a  fluid  when  agitated  in  any  way 
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(see  Phtsicai,  Examination).  The  term  is  also 
employed  in  connection  with  a  mental  condition 
in  insanity.    See  Insanity,  Varieties  of. 

IMPULSIVE  IBTSAIJ-ITT.  &fi  Insanity, 
Varieties  of. 

IlTOAKCBBATIOir  {m,  in,  and  career,  a 
prison). — A  condition  of  hernia  in  -vrhioh  it  cannot 
be  reduced,  on  account  of  obstruction  at  the  neck 
of  the  sac  or  from  some  other  cause.  See  Hernia. 

IITCOHEBBITCE  {in,  not;  core,  together; 
and  heereo,  I  stick). — Inconseeutire  or  'wan- 
dering' thought,  as  expressed  in  .speech.  See 
CoNSCiorsNEss,  Disorders  of. 

INOOMPETEWCB  (Jin,  not,  and  competo, 
I  meet  accurately). — In  its  general  sense  this 
term'  signifies  inability  of  a  part  to  perform  its 
functions.  It  is  mainly  applied  to  imperfection 
in  the  closing  apparatus  of  an  orifice,  such  as  the 
valves  of  the  heart  or  the  pylorus.  Bee  Heaet, 
Valves  of,  Diseases  of. 

nrOOMPBESSIBIiE.— Incapable  of  per- 
ceptibly yielding  to  pressure.  Usually  applied 
to  the  pulse.     See  Pulse. 

IITCOH'TIH'EIICE  {in,  not,  and  oontineo,  I 
hold), — In  medical  language  incontinence  signi- 
fies inability  to  retain  the  urine  or  fseces,  so 
that  they  are  discharged  involuntarily.  See 
Dbfjecation,  Disorders  of;  and  Miciceition, 
Disorders  of. 

UTCtrBATIOW  {inctibo,  I  hatch).— Defini- 
tion.— The  development  of  disease  from  infecting 
particles,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  process. 

Peeiod  of  Incubation. — The  period  of  incu- 
bation is  the  interval  between  exposure  to  infec- 
tion and  the  appearance  of  the  resulting  disease. 
It  is  divided  into  two  stages,  those  of  latency,  and 
of  fet)as!o»;  the  one  has  reference  to  supposed 
changes  in  the  infecting  particles,  the  other  to 
noticeable  changes  in  the  health  of  the  person 
infected ;  the  first  stage  is  of  variable  duration 
and  without  definite  symptoms,  while  in  the 
second  the  disease  is  progressing  and  the  patient 
is  said  to  be  sickening  for  it,  its  duration  being 
nearly  constant  for  each  special  disease.  The 
division  is  not  well-marked ;  there  are  changes 
in  th«  so-called  latent  period  which  do  not 
always  escape  detection,  while  those  of  the 
invasion  have  often  to  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  disease.  Wbere  the  latent  stage  is  much 
prolonged  a  dormant  period  is  inferred,  for  it  is 
possible  that  infection  may  remain  in  the  body 
for  a  time  dormant ;  this  term  is  only  applicable 
to  certain  conditions  under  which  infection  is 
transmitted,  and  instead  of  speaking  of  the  long 
intervals  of  inactivity  at  which  epidemics  recur 
as  periods  of  latency  or  of  incubation,  it  is  to 
these  periods  of  quiescence  that  the  term  dor- 
mant should  be  restricted. 

The  results  of  septic  infection  are  manifested 
in  the  body  without  any  true  incubation. 

Inoubatron  properly  refers  only  to  the  latent 
periods  of  infection  in  the  acute  specific  diseases ; 
still  it  is  usual  and  often  convenient  to  reckon 
the  period  of  incubation  as  extending  to  the  full 
development  of  the  more  characteristic  signs  of 
each  of  these  diseases. 

The  duration  of  this  period  diifers  for  different 
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classes  of  infectious  diseases,  and  in  a  less  degree 
for  each  disease  ;  it  varies  within  certain  limits 
for  the  same  disease,  but  is  snfficiently  constant 
to  afford  some  distinctive  characters  useful  ij 
diagnosis  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
to  preventive  medicine.  The  germs  of  all  the 
incubative  diseases  are  reproduced  in  the  bodies 
of  the  sick;  to  stop  infection  the  susceptible  who 
have  been  exposed  to  it  should  not  mix  with 
others  till  the  incubation-period  has  passed  with- 
out signs  of  illness.  Hence  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  the  laws  regulating  the  incubation  of 
each  specific  infection,  and  to  define  the  limits 
of  variation.  The  invasion-stage  of  all  these 
diseases  is  already  infectious. 

1.  Variola  and  Vaccinia. — In  small-pox,  after 
infection,  the  eruption  occurs  in  fourteen  days, 
and  marked  illness  begins  two  days  sooner.  This 
is  so  well  established  as  to  afford  a  guide  to  the 
source  of  infection,  by  which  it  may  frequently  be 
discovered.  Dr.  Gregory's  experience  only  fur- 
nishes one  case  in  which  the  interval  was  pro- 
longed to  fifteen  days.  As  short  an  interval  as 
twelve  days  may  be  met  with,  though  rarely,  in 
small-pox  modified  by  vaccination  or  by  a  pre- 
vious attack.  Small-pox  by  inoculation  is  de- 
veloped in  nine  .days ;  a  local  vesicle  appears  on 
the  fourth  day,  there  is  glandular  sympathy  on 
the  sixth,  and  febrile  disturbance  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth  days.  Exactly  this  course  is  observed 
in  vaccinia  resulting  from  vaccination. 

2.  Varicella. — Chicken-pox  has  an  uncertain 
incubation-period,  varying  from  ten  or  twelve  to 
fifteen  or  even  nineteen  days.  The  eruption 
begins  with  the  first  symptoms  of  illness. 

3.  Morbilli. — Measles  has  twelve  days  of  in- 
cubation, reckoning  to  the  appearance  of  the  rash, 
or  eight  days  from  infection  to  the  sickening ;  the 
latent  period  may  be  only  four  or  six  days,  that 
of  invasion  may  extend  to  six  instead  of  four 
days.  The  general  experience  of  schools  and 
hospitals  gives  ten  days  from  rash  to  rash,  which 
is  twelve  days  for  incubation.  Measles  results 
from  inoculation  in  seven  or  eight  days;  the 
shortest.instance  from  infection,  one  of  fifty  cases 
traced  by  the  writer,  was  eight  days,  the  two 
longest,  sixteen  and  eighteen  days ;  but  it  may 
possibly  extend  to  twenty-one  days. 

4.  Botheln. — Eothein  has  an  incubation-period 
of  not  less  than  ten  to  fourteen  days,  frequently 
extending  to  seventeen  or  twenty-one  days.  Very 
little  illness  precedes  the  rash. 

5.  Mvmps. — Mumps  usually  takes  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-one  days  for  incubation;  the 
shortest  period  is  ten  days ;  the  longest  that  has 
come  under  the  writer's  observation  was  twenty- 
two  days.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  invasion- 
stage  may  be  noticeable  for  a  week  before  the 
swelling  of  the  parotids  ;  the  latent  stage  may 
continue  from  eight  days  to  twenty. 

6.  Pertussis. — ^This  generally  has  one  week,  or 
even  two,  of  incubation  before  the  first_  febrile 
and  catarrhal  symptoms  appear ;  there  is  often 
a  latent  period  of  only  four  or  five  days,  as  some 
cough  may  precede  the  fever;  the  distinctive 
cough  is  seldom  heard  till  after  the  second  week ; 
the  shortest  period  in  which  it  has  been  known 
to  occur  is  eight  days. 

7.  Inflwensa. — Influenza  has  a  very  short  in 
cubation-period,  reckoned  by  hours. 
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8.  Scarlet  Fever.— SaaeUt  fever  has  a  short 
incntaiion-period ;  from  three  to  five  or  six  days 
is  the  time  in  -which  the  disease  is  usually  de- 
clared ;  it  may  appear  in  less  than  two  days ;  the 
longest  interval  is  seven  or  eight  days.  There 
are  instances  where  exposure  to  this  infection 
has  produced  no  effect  until  after  some  accident 
or  surgical  operation,  the  rash  then  appearing  in 
from  three  to  five  days.  Supposing  infection  to 
have  been  received  a  -week  previously,  twelve 
days  -would  not  be  too  much  to  allow  for  such 
possible  extension  of  the  incubation-period. 
After  removal  from  a  source  of  scarlet  fever, 
those  who  have  no  symptoms  of  the  illness  with- 
in one  week  will  generally  escape. 

9.  Diphtheria. — Diphtheria  may  be  developed 
in  three  or  four  days ;  an  interval  of  from  six  to 
sight  days  is  not  ui^equent.  Sometimes  two 
or  three  days'  fever  precedes  the  first  local  signs ; 
or  these  may  appear  at  the  very  commencement, 
and  the  incubation  be  reduced  to  a  single  day. 
On  separating  the  healthy  from  the  sick,  more 
than  a  week  must  elapse  before  immunity  can  be 
predicated. 

10.  7)/phoid  Fever. — In  enteric  fever,  the  oc- 
currence of  the  first  symptoms  in  a  large  number 
of  cases;  traced  by  Buchanan,  was  eleven  days 
after  the  operation  of  the  cause,  many  other  cases 
occurring  two  or  three  days  later.  Dr.  Hunter  of 
Linlithgow  gives  one  case,  with  a  single  definite 
exposure,  where  the  prodromata  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  week  with  a  rigor  at 
the  end  of  it,  twenty-one  days  elapsingbefore  the 
fever  was  marked ;  certain  interruptions  to  the 
febrile  process  may ,  still  further  prolong  the 
interval.  An  incubation-period  of  only  five  days 
has  been  noted,  once  from  contaminated  milk, 
and  once  from  infection  ;  there  are  instances  of 
an  eight  days'  incubation  when  some  of  the 
poison  has  been  inhaled. 

11.  TS/phus. — ^Typhus  has,  in  the  great  pro- 
portion of  cases,  twelve  days  of  incubation.  The 
late  Dr.  Murchison  gives  three  oases  that  have 
exceeded  this  period  by  two  or  three  days,  and 
one  of  twenty-one  days ;  ten  of  his  cases  fell  short 
of  it  by  two,  six,  or  eight  days ;  one  of  these  did 
not  exceed  two  days,  and  in  two  of  them  the 
latent  period  must  have  been  a  few  hours  only. 
The  distinctive  rash  appears  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  of  illness. 

12.  Belapsing  Fever. — This  fever  has  five  days 
of  incubation  ;  this  exactly  agrees  with  the  life 
history  of  the  spirilhtm  observed  in  the  blood 
during  the  fever;  the  incubation-period  may, 
however,  be  prolonged  to  seven,  nine,  or  twelve 
days,  or  shortened  to  two  days ;  many  cases  have 
succeeded  almost  immediately  on  exposure  to 
a  concentrated  infection. 

13.  Plague. — Plague  is  communicated  in  from 
two  to  five  days ;  the  fever  may  commence  on  the 
first  day,  the  glandular  swellings  on  the  third, 
or  sometimes  glandular  tenderness  begins  -with 
the  fever.  A  period  of  four  days  suffices  to  set 
up  the  constitutional  symptoms  when  the  plague 
is  conveyed  by  inoculation. 

14.  Yellow  Fever.— YeWoyr  fever  has  a  short 
incu'bation  of  from  two  to  six  days,  rarely 
exceeding  eight  days.  Dr.  Cargill  of  Jamaica 
gives  a  case  fatal  the  day  after  exposure  to  infec- 
tion. 


18.  DCT^we.— Dengue  is  quickly  developed, 
usually  in  three  days.  The  febrile  ingress  is 
sudden,  and  precedes  the  rash  only  by  a  few 
hours. 

16.  Cholera. — Incubation  in  cholera  lasts  from 
a  few  hours  to  four  days.  The  reports  of  numer- 
ous commissions  give  from  one  to  five  days ; 
within  five  days,  before  the  third,  and  not  later 
than  the  fourth  day.  Individual  cases  often  fall 
on  the  second  or  third  day ;  the  premonitory 
diarrhcea  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
disease. 

17.  Malaria. — The  infection  of  true  malaria  is 
not  given  off  by  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  but  limited 
to  certain  localities.  This  kind  of  miasm,  to  which 
the  term  infection  is  sometimes  improperly  re- 
stricted, has  a  marked  period  of  incubation,  which 
is  often  a  lengthened  one.  The  non-contagious 
malarious  fevers  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  often 
show  an  incubation-period  of  ten  to  twelve  days. 
In  July,  1810,  our  troops  in  Sicily  fell  ill  -vrith 
remittent  fever  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  after 
exposure  to  malaria.  Men  continued  to  fall  ill 
for  twelve  days  after  their  removal  from  the  in- 
fected site.  Labourers  going  to  our  fen-districts 
for  the  harvest  seldom  had  ague  till  the  end  of 
their  month's  work,  and  often  not  till  two  or  three 
weeks  after  their  return.  Ague  may  not  appear 
till  months  after  residence  in  a  marshy  district. 

18.  Byphilis. — The  induration  of  a  syphilitic 
sore  appears  after  ten  days  ;  six  weeks  later  the 
rash  or  sore  throat.  The  localised  changes  of  the 
initiatory  period  may  occupy  from  three  days  to 
three  weeks  or  even  longer;  in  the  shortest 
instances  -with  immediate  adenopathy  the  erup- 
tion follows  in  six  weeks.  John  Hunter  gives 
the  interval  from  the  local  to  general  infection  as 
two  months;  this  may  extend  to  eighty  days. 
Other  constitutional  symptoms  occur  at  much 
longer  intervals.  The  contagion  of  secondary 
syphilis  requires  five  weeks  or  longer  to  become 
manifest. 

19.  J?a6ics.^-Hydrophobia  presents  us  with 
the  longest,  and  also  -with  the  most  variable 
period  of  incubation ;  this,  however,  has  a  limit  of 
great  practical  value ;  the  shortest  interval  kno-wn 
is  a  fortnight,  so  that  ill  effects  felt  in  a  less 
time  than  this,  or  following  rapidly  after  the 
bite,  are  readily  distinguished  from  rabies.  The 
usual  period  of  incubation  is  six  weeks.  Three 
weeks  is  an  exceptionally  short  period,  three 
months  not  exceptionally  long.  Dr.  Mead  gives 
cases  occurring  after  eleven  and  fifteen  months. 
An  interval  of  thirteen  years  has  recently  been 
recorded.  After  the  second  month  has  elapsed 
the  fear  of  any  ulterior  consequences  becomes 
less  and  less.  In  the  dog  the  -usual  interval  is 
from  three  to  six  or  eight  weeks ;  it  has  occurred 
after  three  months,  and  in  one  instance  recorded 
by  Youatt  after  seven  months.  The  shortest  in- 
terval given  by  Regnault,  from  the  bite  to  signs 
of  rabies  in  the  dog,  is  ten  days  |  of  his  sixty- 
eight  cases  ten  were  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks,  and  fifty-seven  at  longer  intervals. 

The  incubation-periods  of  these  widely-differing 
diseases,  wliile  retaining  distinctive  differences, 
merge  into  each  other.  The  longest. intervals 
observed  for  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  corre- 
spond with  the  shortest  observed  in  measles  and 
small-pox,  while  the  longest  in  these  diseases 
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and  iu  mumps  come  near  the  shortest  period  for 
hydrophobia  or  ague.  Many  important  diseases 
are  separated  widely  and  distinctly  by  their 
length  of  incubation,  as  small-pox  from  cholera, 
yellow  fever  and  plague  from  typhus,  and  still 
more  widely  from  the  recurrent  paludal  fevers. 
William  Souibb. 

INDIAW  EIIT&WOEM.  See  Epiphytic 
Skin-Diseases. 

INDICATIOM"  {indico,  I  point  out).— That 
which  suggests  or  dearly  demonstrates  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  the  remedies  to  be 
adopted  by  the  practitioner,  either  for  the  pre- 
vention, or  in  the  actual  treatment  of  disease. 

UTDIGBSTIOir.— Difficulty  in  digestion. 
See  DiQESTioN,  Disorders  of. 

IlTDtrBATED  CHAWCRE.— A  synonym 
for  hard  chancre.    See  Syphilis. 

IBrDTTBATIOlT  (fndwro,  I  harden).  —  A 
term  applied  to  the  process  or  condition  of  har- 
dening of  the  tissues  from  any  cause. 

IBrPAITTILE  COWVTJLSIOIJ'S.  —  See 
CoNVDisioNS ;  and  Infants,  Diseases  of. 

INPANTIIiB  PAEAIiTSIS.  —  Syhon.  : 
Fr.  Faralyaie  esseniidle  de  I'enfance  (Laborde) ; 
Parah/de  atrophique  graisaeuae  de  Veoifance 
(Duchenne) ;  Ger.  Kiiiderldhmang. 

Etiology. — This  is  a  disease  which  affects 
children  at  an  age  varying  from  a  few  months 
to  a  few  years,  and  commonly  during  the  first 
dentition.  Antecedent  events,  such  as  falls,  in- 
juries, and  dentition,  have  been  assigned,  but  on 
no  sufficient  evidence,  as  causes  of  this  lesion ; 
and  beyond  the  fact  that  infancy  is  a  distinct 
predisposing  cause,  almost  nothing  is  positively 
known  in  regard  to  the  aetiology  of  this  affection. 
Its  onset  is  often  quite  sadden,  in  the  midst  of 
what  appears  to  be  perfect  health. 

Anatomical  Chakactebs. — Recent  microsco- 
pical investigation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  mus- 
cles has  thrown  much  light  on  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  infaintile  paralysis.  In  most  cases 
the  atrophied  muscles  are  found  to  have  under- 
gone fatty  degeneration,  with  disappearance,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  transverse  striae. 
Oil-globules  and  numerous  fat-cells  are  also 
found  between  the  fibres. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of 
Comil,  PrAvost  and  Vulpian,  Charcot  and  Jofiroy, 
and  the  writer,  that  in  fatal  cases  of  infantile  pa- 
ralysis the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  are  affected 
by  a  variety  of  lesions.  These  morbid  changes 
consist  of  atrophy  of  the  anterior  cornua  and  their 
nerve-cells ;  of  granular  disintegration  and  atro- 
phy of  the  anterior  norve-roots;  and  of  atrophy 
of  the  anterior  columns,  particularly  in  the  cer- 
vical and  lumbar  enlargements,  where  the  nerves 
that  supply  the  atrophied  limbs  are  given  off. 
Corpora  amylacea  have  also  been  found  both  in 
the  white  and  grey  substances. 

Symptoms. — Infantile  paralysis  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  pyrexia,  and  more  or  less  pain  in  the 
back.  The  attack  is  generally  sudden,  and 
sometimes  is  accompanied  by  convulsions,  which 
are  at  once  followed  by  paralysis,  but  without 
loss  of  sensibility.    The  lower  extremities  are 
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generally  the  first  invaded,  and  the  paralysis 
rarely  attacks  the  upper  extremities  alone.  In  the 
beginning  it  is  more  or  less  generalized,  but  after 
a  time  it  becomes  limited  to  groups  of  muscles, 
to  particular  muscles,  or  to  one  member.  The 
muscles  most  prone  to  be  affected  are  those  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  leg — the  extensors  of  the 
toes,  and  the  fiexors  of  the  foot ;  the  extensors 
and  supinators  of  the  hand ;  the  extensors  of  the 
leg ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  foot.  In  some  in- 
stances the  disease  fixes  on  single  muscles,  par- 
ticularly the  extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis, 
the  tibialis  anticu3,  the  stemo-mastoid,  or  the 
deltoid.  There  is  a  loss  of  five  or  more  degrees 
of  temperature  in  the  parts  affected ;  and  their 
reflex  excitability,  as  well  as  their  electric  con- 
tractility, is  more  or  less  diminished,  and  some- 
times completely  abolished.  After  a  period 
varying  from  one  to  two  or  more  months,  the 
paralysed  muscles  begin>to  waste.  This  wasting 
is  much  more  rapid  than  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  elec- 
tro-muscular contractility.  Bones  and  ligaments 
are  also  often  involved  iu  the  atrophy. 

After  a  period,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  a 
few  weeks,  those  muscles  of  which  the  structure 
has  remained  unaltered  may  recover  their  volun- 
tary contractility,  and  then  the  paralysis  disap- 
pears ;  but  this  period  is  sometimes  more  pro- 
tracted. In  those  which  regain  their  voluntary 
and  electric  contractility,  nutrition  improves,  and 
their  volume  increases ;  whereas  those  muscles 
which  remain  paralysed  undergo  progressive 
atrophy,  accompanied  by  granular  or  fatty  de- 
generation. The  tonic  force  of  those  muscles, 
therefore,  which  have  preserved  or  have  re- 
covered their  contractile  power,  not  being  op- 
posed by  their  antagonists,  which  have  undergone 
atrophy  and  degeneration,  a  variety  of  deformi- 
ties and  unnatural  attitudes  gradually  ensue, 
and  call  for  the  skill  of  the  surgeon.  The  most 
important  of  these  club-foot  deformities  are 
talipes  equinus,  equino-varus,  equino-valguSf  col' 
caneits  or  calcanes-valgus,  and  vanis. 

Peognosis. — This  wiU  depend  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  morbid  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  nervous  centres  and  in  the 
muscles.  The  extent  of  these  changes  can  be 
surmised  by  the  electro-muscular  test.  Just  in 
proportion  as  a  paralysed  muscle  loses  its  elec- 
tro-muscular contractility  and  sensibility  does  it 
undergo  atrophy,  and  subsequently  pass  rapidly 
into  a  state  of  granular  or  fatty  degeneration. 
If,  therefore,  the  electric  contractility!  of  the 
affected  muscles  be  lost  to  the  induced  and  con- 
tinuous current,  the  prognosis  will  be  of  the 
gravest  character. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
both  general  and  local  means  must  be  adopted. 
In  the  acute  stage,  rest  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture is  of  great  importance.  When  the  muscles 
have  become  affected  by  paralysis  and  atifophy, 
local  as  well  as  general  means  of  treatment 
must  be  employed.  Of  the  local  means  elec- 
tricity is  one  of  the  most  important.  If  the  in- 
duced current  should  fail  to  produce  contraction 
of  the  affected  muscles,  the  continuous  current 
should  be  employed;  Shampooing,  friction,  and 
the  application  of  hot  water  to  the  muscles  are 
also  useful.    The  subcutaneous  injection  of  mi- 
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nute  quantities  of  strychnia  the  -writer  lias  used 
with  great  advantage  in  several  cases.  At  the 
onset  of  the  paralysis  he  decidedly  recommends 
a  repetition  of  blisters  to  that  portion  of  the  spine 
from  which  the  nerves  siipplymg  the  affected 
muscles  proceed.  >       v  • 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  -when  it  is 
manifested  chiefly  by  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
mnscles,  the  most  approved  general  remedies 
consist  of  strychnine,  cod-liver  oil,  the  prepa- 
rations of  cinchona  and  iron,  arsenic  and  phos- 
phorus, together  with  attention  to  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions,  and  to  ordinary  hygienic 
measures.  J.  Lockhaet  Clabkb. 

INFANTILE  BEMITTENT  FEVEE. 
By  some  authorities  a  disease  thus  named  has 
been. regarded  as  a  special  kind  of  fever;  but 
the  condition  is  probably  either  typhoid  fever  of 
a  mild  type,  or  febrile  disturbance  accompany- 
ing disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

INFANTS,  Diseases  of. — There  are  few 
disorders  which  can  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  The  diseases  to  which 
children  are  liable  are,  as  a  rule,  those  which 
attack  older  persons,  and  present  the  same  pa- 
thological characters.  But  disease  as  it  occurs 
in  children  does  yet  require  especial  study,  for 
the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  accompanied  often 
differ  widely  from  those  with  which  ordinary 
hospital  practice  has  rendered  us  familiar.  Chil- 
dren are  not  merely  adults  in  miniature.  They 
have  special  peculiarities  of  constitution,  which 
impress  their  own  stamp  upon  all  acute  diseases, 
and  often  raise  up  a  number  of  accessory  pheno- 
mena which  overshadow  the  main  symptoms,  and 
obscure  a  case  which  but  for  them  would  be 
simple  and  clear. 

Genebai  CHiBiCTEBS. — The  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity of  childhood  is  the  marked  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system ;  for  the  promptness  and 
intensity  with  which  tho  whole  system  reacts 
against  any  source  of  irritation  is  a  cause  of  con- 
tinual embarrassment  to  the'  physician.  A  frag- 
ment of  indigestible  food,  for  example,  may  pro- 
duce high  fever,  or  alarming  agitation,  and  even 
throw  the, child  into  convulsions :  a  slight  irrita- 
tion of  the  larynx  may  produce  severe  spasm, 
and  simulate  for  the  time  all  the  symptoms  of 
true  diphtheritic  croup.  The  beginning  of  acute 
disease  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  pro- 
found general  disturbance ;  but  .disturbance  as 
profound  may  be  excited  by  the  simplest  func- 
tional disorder,  so  that  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms is  no  guide  at  all  to  the  severity  of  the 
lesion  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  it  is  of  importance,  if  possible,  to 
pick  out  the  local  symptoms — those,  namely, 
which  point  to  mischief  of  any  special  organ — 
and  separate  them  from  others  which  are  expres- 
sive merely  of  the  general  distress.  Such  local 
symptoms  are  the  cough,  rapid  breathing,  and 
active  nares  which  point  to  acute  lung-disease  ; 
the  squinting  and  immobility  of  pupils  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  cerebral  afRictions ;  and 
the  peculiar  jerking  movement  of  the  legs  which, 
combined  with  hardness  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, betrays  the  existence  of  colicky  pain.  Such 
local  symptoms  are  not,  however,  always  to 
be  discovered,  and  even  if  present  may  not  fur- 
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nish  trustworthy  indications ;  for  so  great  is  tho 
sympathy  in  the  young  child  of  distant  organs 
with  one  another— linked  together  as  they  are 
by  the  impressionable  nervous  system — that  the 
organ  from  which  the  more  definite  symptoms 
appear  to  arise,  may  not  be  the  organ  which  is 
actually  the  seat  of  disease.  The  two  organs 
which  are  most  frequently  found  to  present  these 
deceptive  manifestations  are  the  stomach  and 
tJie  brain.  The  sympathy  of  the  stomach  with 
an  irritable  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
continues  more  or  less  through  life  ;  the  vomiting 
of  pregnancy  and  of  disordered  uterine  function 
in  thefemale,  and  of  cerebral  and  renal  diseases 
in  both  sexes,  being  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion. In  the  child,  however,  this  sympathy  is 
carried  to  its  highest  point.  Vomiting  is  a  common 
symptom  at  the  beginning  of  every  acute  disease, 
and  in  many  children  any  casual  disturbance  is 
apt  to  be  attended  by  it.  The  brain,  again,  ex- 
hibits a  close  sympathy  with  irritation  of  the 
more  important  organs.  In  some  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, notably  those  where  tho  inflammation  is 
seated  at  the  apex  of  tho  lung,  headache,  vertigo, 
delirium,  and  stupor  may  be  so  marked  that  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  completely 
obscured,  and  the  case  is  mistaken  for  one  of 
meningitis.  Again,  the  violent  nocturnal  de- 
lirium so  often  excited  by  the  irritation  of  worms 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  must  be  within  the  ex- 
perience of  all. 

The  nervous  excitability  of  children,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  system  generally,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  high  temperature  noticed  in  many 
children  on  the  first  evening  after  admission  into 
the  wards  of  a  hospital.  The  elevation  varies  in 
degree  in  different  children ;  but  if  the  patient 
be  not  a  mere  infant,  it  is  usually  over  100°, 
although  the  complaint  be  one  not  ordinarily 
attended  by  pyrexia. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  familiar  instance 
of  the  impressibility  of  the  nervous  system  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  convulsions.  A  'fit'  in  the 
child  has  a  very  different  meaning  to  a  similar 
attack  in  the  adult.  In  the  latter  it  is  usually 
evidence  of  a  grave  centric  lesion,  and  its  occur- 
rence occasions  the  greatest  anxiety.  In  the 
child,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  common  expression 
of  the  perturhation  of  the  nervous  system,  sot 
up  in  response  to  some  excentric  irritation,  and 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  onset  of  acute  disease, 
is  analogous  to  the  rigor  which  ushers  in  an  acute 
attack  in  older  persons.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
convulsions  are  produced  in  the  child,  as  in  the 
adult,  by  severe  cerebral  disease ;  but  in  sucli 
cases  the  fits  are  frequently  repeated',  and  are 
succeeded  by  rigidity,  paralysis,  and  other  signs 
of  centric  irritation.  As  a  rule,  single  fits,  or 
convulsions  occurring  without  other  signs  of 
nerve-lesion  in  a  healthy  child,  are  purely  re- 
flex, and  have  no  gravity  whatever. 

The  impressibility  of  the  nervous  system  is 
increased  by  causes  which  produce  a  sudden 
depression  of  strength,  such  as  a  bad  attack  of 
diarrhoea,  or  loss  of  blood,  and  in  one  chronic 
disease— rickets— the  nervous  irritability  is  very 
great._  The  effect  of  chronic  wasting  upon  the 
child  is,  however,  usually  to  produce  an  opposite 
result;  and  under  the  long-continued  influence 
of  enfeebling  disease  the  excitability  6f  the  ner- 
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Vons  system  becomes  gradually  less  and  less 
manifest,  until  it  finally  disappears  almost  en- 
tirely. It  is  of  importance  to  the  practitioner  to 
beir  this  fact  in  mind,  for  in  a  dhild  much 
reduced  by  chronic  illness,  the  presence  of  an 
intercurrent  acute  complication — such  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung — may  be  indicated  by  very 
few  symptoms,  the  system  having  become  almost 
insensible  to  nervous  impressions. 

Another  peculiarity,  which  strikes  the  atten- 
tion of  anyone  accustomed  only  to  disease  as  it 
oceui's  in  the  adult,  is  the  vast  preponderance  in 
infantile  disorders  of  mere  disturbance  of  func- 
tion, and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  may 
ensue  from  such  derangements.  Infants  rapidly 
part  with  their  heat,  and  are  easily  chilled. 
They  are  therefore  excessively  sensitive  to 
changes  of  temperature:  A  catarrh  is  a  common 
ailment  in  the  young  child,  and  is  attended  by 
various  dangers  according  to  the  part  of  the 
mucous  tract  which  is  affected  by  it.  Gastric 
catarrh  with  violent  and  repeated  vomiting,  and 
intestinal  catarrh  with  uncontrollable  diarrhoea, 
are  answerable  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
deaths  amongst  young  children  during  the 
warmer  months.  Even  in  cases  where  the  catarrh 
affecting  the  digestive  organs  is  of  a  less  acute 
and  violent  character,  the  issue  is  often  very 
serious.  The  gradual  failure  in  nutrition,  which  is 
the  result  of  such  an  impediment  to  the  digestion 
of  food,  is  a  common  cause  of  wasting  in  young 
children  ;  and  unless  measures  be  taken  early  to 
restore  the  proper  working  of  the  alimentary 
functions,  the  case  may  end  fatally.  lu  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane is  more  frequently  attacked.  In  such  cases, 
however  apparently  slight  may  be  the  catarrh,  a 
weakly  infant  is  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
pulmonary  collapse ;  and  a  rapid  interference 
with  the  respiratory  function,  such  as  takes  place 
when  collapse  of  some  extent  of  lung  is  quickly 
brought  about,  is  often  a  cause  of  sudden  death. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  frequency  of  func- 
tional derangements,  and  their  dangerous  cha- 
racter, that  post-mortem  examinations  in  infants 
are  so  often  unsatisfactory  in  finding  any  appear- 
ances explanatory  of  the  cause  of  death. 

Clinioai.  Examination. — The  clinical  exami- 
nation of  young  children  requires  tact  and 
patience,  but  unless  the  child  be  very  unruly  it 
is  not  difScult.  The  patient  cannot  himself  de- 
scribe his  symptoms,  but  all  necessary  informa- 
tion can  be  gained  from  the  parents.  Mothers 
are,  as  a  rule,  good  observers,  and  allowing  for 
their  natural  anxiety  and  »  slight  tendency  to 
exaggeration,  their  statements  can  usually  be 
relied  upon.  We  can  thus  learn  the  previous  state 
of  the  child,  the  exact  date  at  which  his  symp- 
toms began,  and  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
peared. Infants  should  be  always  stripped  for 
examination,  so  that  the  whole  body  may  be 
exposed  to  view.  Before,  however,  ordering  the 
removal  of  the  clothes,  we  should  be  careful  to 
satisfy  ourselves  upon  certain  points  which  can 
only  be  properly  observed  while  the  child  is  in 
repose.  Thus,  in  order  to  count  the  pulse  and 
respiration,  perfect  quiet  is  indispensable,  for  the 
least  movement  quickens  the  heart's  action,  and 
alters  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing.  At  the 
same  time  the  temperature  can  be  taken  by  the 
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thermometer  in  the  rectum.  The  whole  body 
should  then  be'  examined  for  spots  or  swell 
ings ;  the  condit;ion  of  the  skin  can  be  noted 
— whether  dry  or  moist ;  and  we  can  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  belly,  with  regard  to  hardness 
or  softness  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  size 
of  the  liver  and  spleen.  If  the  child  cry  at  the 
time,  we  mark  the  character  of  the  voice,  for 
hoarseness  is  an  early  sign  of  congenital  syphilis. 

In  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest  in  a 
child,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  the  following 
points : — To  employ  percussion  of  the  two  sides 
at  the  same  period  of  the  respiratory  movement, 
that  is,  during  expiration  or  during  inspiration ; 
to  strike  gently  with  two  fingers,  for  by  this  means 
a  larger  volume  of  sound  is  brought  out,  and 
slight  dulness  is  more  easily  detected;  always 
to  use  a  stethoscope  instead  of  the  unassisted 
ear,  in  order  to  limit  the  area  listened  to ;  and  to 
manage  so  that  the  child's  mouth  be  open  during 
auscultation,  so  as  to  hinder  the  transmission  of 
sounds  from  the  throat.  In  an  infant  the  back 
is  best  examined  by  placing  the  child  on  the 
nurse's  left  shoulder,  with  his  left  arm  round 
her  neck.  If  the  chin  be  now  depressed  by  the 
nurse's  hand  on  the  child's  head,  the  muscles  of 
both  shoulders  are  relaxed.  The  front  and  sides 
of  the  chest  can  be  examined  as  the  infant  lies 
on  his  back.  We  mustrememberthatthe breath- 
sounds,  especially  that  of  inspiration,  are  of  a 
more  blowing  quality  in  the  child  than  thej  are 
in  the  adult ;  and  that  there  is  naturally  less 
resonance  at  the  right  base,  on  account  of  the 
proportionately  greater  size  of  the  liver. 

At  the  end  of  the  examination  the  mouth 
should  be  looked  at  for  signs  of  aphthse  or 
thrush ;  and  the  condition  of  the  gums,  as  to  heat 
and  swelling,  should  be  ascertained.  Lastly,  the 
throat  is  tu  be  inspected — depressing  the  tongue 
with  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  If  there  be  disorder 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  such  as  sickness, 
constipation,  or  diarrhcea,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten to  examine  always  and  carefully  the  dis- 
charges.    The  urine  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  in  the  young  child  is 
sometimes  very  difficult,  but  it  is  often  easy 
enough.  Being  aware  of  the  nervous  excita- 
bility in  young  subjects,  we  are  prepared  for 
evidences  of  general  disturbance,  and  look  for 
more  special  symptoms — such  as  will  indicate 
local  distress,  and  direct  our  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular organ.  We  are  also  guided  by  a  history 
of  the  attack,  as  gathered  from  the  mother,  and 
can  put  our  suspicions  to  the  test  by  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  whole  body.  In  the  investi- 
gation our  general  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
disease  will  be  of  service.  Thus,  many  disorders 
have  known  pathological  consequences,  and  are 
apt  to  be  followed  by  special  sequelae.  Measles 
and  hooping-cough  leave  behind  them  a  tendency 
to  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  a  liability  to  tuber- 
culosis. Scarlatina  often  leads  to  acute  desqua 
mative  nephritis  and  dropsy.  Other  diseases 
again  encourage  particular  susceptibilities— as 
rickets,  which  renders  the  body  exceptionably 
sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  provokes 
catarrhal  derangements.  In  doubtful  cases  we 
must  not  forget  to  take  prevailing  epidemics  into 
account,  as  the  beginning  of  zymotic  diseases  is 
often  excessivelypuzzling.  In  all  cases,  espeoiallv 
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if  the  patient  be  an  infant,  it  is  important  to 
inquire  into  the  hygienic  and  dietetic  arrange- 
ments to  which  the  ehild  is  subjected.  When 
■we  are  still  undecided,  after  haying  exhausted  all 
means  of  investigation,  we  must  be  contented 
to  wait  for  further  indications,  and  no  positive 
opinion  should  be  hazarded  while  any  doubt 
remains. 

Tbhatment. —  Children,  as  a  rule,  respond 
well  to  treatment.  This  may  be  explained 
partly  by  the  large  projjortion  of  mere  functional 
derangements  in  the  illnesses  to  which  they 
are  subject,  and  partly  by  the  state  of  constant 
change  through  which  ,  the  body  is  passing ; 
growth  and  development  are  active  in  organs, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  repair.  The  term  treat- 
ment, however,  includes  far  more  than  the  mere 
giving  of  physic.  A  complete  change  in  all  the 
influences  acting  upon  the  patient — a  recon- 
struction of  the  dietary,  and  a  reformation  in 
the  hygienic  arrangements,  espeeially  with  regard 
to  air,  light,  and  clothing — will  often  prove  of 
immense  service,  and  be  of  far  more  value  than 
actual  drug-giving  in  furthering  the  recovery  of 
the  child. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  illness  we  must 
remember  that  young  children  cannot  bear 
lowering  measures;  but  we  must  not  therefore 
rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  for  unless  suffer- 
ing from  temporary  exhaustion,  they  are  far 
from  being  benefited  by  profuse  stimulation. 
In  the  beginning  of  acute  inflammatory  diseases 
stimulants  are  injurious.  Even  in  cIuTonic  ail- 
ments, such  as  rickets,  where  a  certain  amount 
of  alcohol  is  often  of  service,  wine  should 
be  given  with  caution,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  digestion  carefully  watched;  it  can  only 
be  given  with  advantage  so  long  as  it  im- 
proves the  appetite,  and  increases  the  digestive 
power. 

With  regard  to  medicines  little  need  be  said 
in  this  place.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  to  acid  dyspepsia  in  all 
children,  alkalies  are  of  especial  service;  and 
that  they  should  be  always  combined  with  an 
aromatic,  on  account  of  the  valae  of  the  latter 
in  stimulating  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
and  relieving  the  flatulence  and  other  painful 
consequences  of  indigestion.  It  is  important 
also  to  remember  that  children  are  wonder- 
fully tolerant  of  certain  drugs,  while  they  bear 
others  very  badly.  Belladonna  may  be  given  to 
infants  and  chil&en  in  very  large  doses.  They 
are  also  more  tolerant  of  arsenic  than  their 
elders.  To  the  action  of  opium,  however, 
they  are  excessively  susceptible,  and  the  drug 
should  be  given— to  infants  especially— with 
extreme  caution. 

Edstacb  Smith. 

IBTFAEOT  (iiifardo,  I  cram  in) This  term 

was  formerly  applied  to  any  kind  of  infiltration 
of  an  organ ;  but  its  use  is  now  almost  confined 
to  the-  expression  lusmorrhagio  infarct.  A 
htemorrhagio  infarct  is  a  firm,  red,  usually 
wedge-shaped  patch,  which  is  found  in  certain 
organs  as  the  effect  of  arterial  embolism,  or, 
more  immediately,  of  the  congestion  and  ex- 
travasation of  blood  to  which  the  embolism  mves 
iise.    See  Embolmm. 
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INFEOTIOlir   T 

INFECTIOUS  Min^oi'o,    I    stain).— There 
INPEOTIVB    J  .  .      .     u 

is  much  ambiguity  and  want  of  precision  m  the 
application  of  these  terms,  and  it  is  only  intended 
here  to  attempt  to  define  them  according  to 
their  several  uses,  the  reader  bein^  referred  for 
foUer  illustration  to  the  appropriate  articles. 
Usually,  they  are  coupled  with  diseases  which 
are  known  to  be  capable  of  transmission  from  one 
animal  to  another  of  a  different  class,  or  from 
one  individual  to  another  of  the  same  species. 
In  general  language  such  diseases  are  said  to 
be  infectious,  and  to  be  conveyed  by  infection. 
These  words  are,  however,  often  employed  in  a 
more  definite  and  limited  sense,  as  signifying  the 
transmission  of  affections  of  this  kind  without 
the  necessity  of  any  direct  contact  between  the 
individuals,  or  of  any  obvious  application  of  the 
morbific  agent  to  the  body,  or  its  immediate 
introduction  into  the  system,  this  agent  being 
conveyed  through  the  atmosphere,  and  taken  in 
mainly  by  respiration.  This  limited  meaning  is 
employed  in  contradistinction  to  contagion  and 
contagions,  which  then  imply  direct  contact,  and 
to  inoculation ;  in  this  sense  some  affections  being 
regarded  as  infectious  but  not  contagious,  and 
vice  versd.  The  word  infection  is  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  oontagittm  or  agent  by 
which  a  communicable  disease  is  conveyed.  An 
important  application  of  the  terra  infective  is  that 
in  relation  to  the  effects  resulting  from  certain 
morbid  products,  which  have  been  made  evident 
during  recent  years,  mainly  by  the  investigations 
carried  on  in  experimental  pathology.  Thus  it 
has  been  found  that  the  introduction  of  tubercle 
Bubcutaneously  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
similar  product  in  different  organs  of  the  body; 
and  the  same  result  may  foUowmere  suppuration 
under  certain  conditions,  as  well  as  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  body  of  caseous  material.  The  morbid 
products  are  absorbed,  and  originate  tuberculosis 
by  an  infective  process.  It  is  even  maintained 
that  tuberculosis  may  be  produced  in  this  way 
by  merely  introducing  tuberculous  material  into 
the  stomach,  as  in  the  form  of  diseased  meat. 
Again,  the  inoculation  of  septic  matter  has  been 
proved  to  cause  septicsemia  and  pyaemia  by  a 
similar  process.  When  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions have  been  established  within  the  system, 
other  parts,  more  or  less  distant  from  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  mischief,  often  become  involved  by 
infection  within  the  body  itself,  in  consequence 
of  the  products  being  conveyed  by  the  blood- 
vessels or  lymphatics  to  these  remote  parts,  and 
there  undergoing  further  multiplication  and 
growth.  Indeed  the  whole  system  may  thus 
become  tainted,  including  the  blood  and  other 
fluids.  Illustrations  of  this  signification  of 
infection  are  afforded  by  cancer,  syphilis,  tuber- 
culosis, and  suppuration,  the  last-mentioned  not 
only  being  liable  to  originate  secondary  collec- 
tions of  pus,  but  also  being  the  usual  cause  of 
pyaemia.    See  Coktagioit. 

Fbedeeick  T.  Eobeets. 

INFILTEATIOIJ-  (m,  into,  ani  filtro,  I 
filter). — This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  the 
effusion  of  a  fluid  into  the  interstices  of  a  tissue, 
especially  connective  tissue.     Now,  however,  ita 
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meaning  has  teen  extended  to  imply  the  diffu- 
Bion  of  any  solid  or  fluid  morbid  piodiiot  in  the 
midst  of  tissue-elements,  such  as  is  seen  in  eal- 
earoous,  a;lbuminoid,  fatty,  and  tubercular  infil- 
tration.    See  Dbgenehation. 

INPLAMMATIOEr  {inflammo,  I  set  on  fire). 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Inflammation ;  Ger.  Entsundunff. 

Definition. — Very  numerous  definitions  have 
been  given  of  inflammation.  The  most  generally 
received  has  been  that  attributed  to  Celsus,  which 
gives  the  four  marks  of  inflammation  as  rubor, 
tumor,  calor,  dolor;  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  really  due  to  Erasistratus,  who,  according 
to  Galen,  first  gave  precision  to  the  conception 
of  simple  burning,  as  understood  by  the  older 
Greek  piiysicians,  and  applied  the  name  ^Xtynov)) 
(previously  synonymous  with  <pK6-/iiiais)  to  a 
swelling,  which  had  also  the  characters  of  heat, 
pain,  throbbing,  and  resistance.  The  definition 
was  thus  based  upon  the  notion  of  swelling, 
and  would  hardly  have  taken  this  particular 
form  had  it  been  derived  from  superficial  infiam- 
mations.  Although  the  four  '  cardinal '  signs 
may  still  be  recognised  in  what  we  call  inflam- 
mation, the  definition  is  best  derived  from  a 
cause  known  to  be  capable  of  producing  it,  and 
we  say  that  mflammaiion  is-  a  series  of  changes 
in  a  ^art  identical  with  those  which  are  produced 
in  the  same  part  by  injury ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
precision,  injury  by  a  chemical  or  physical  irri- 
tant. .The  most  evident  result  Of  a  Slight  and 
temporary  irritation  is,  in  vascular  parts,  hyper- 
semia,  and  inflammation  may  be  regarded  as 
produced  by  a  more  intense  action  of  the  same 
cause  as  produces  simple  hypersemia ;  but  it  is 
not,  as  formerly  said,  a  kind  of,  or  a  farther  de- 
gree of,  hypersemia.  The  minute  study  of  in- 
flammation is  best  conducted  by  continuous 
observation  on  transparent  parts  of  animals  seen 
under  the  microscope,  especially  the  mesentery 
and  tongue  of  the  frog.  No  non-vascular  part 
is  equally  available  for  continuous  observation 
in  a  living  state,  but  by  special  methods  the  pro- 
cess may  be  followed  in  the  frog's  cornea. 

BbSCIIIPTION     op    the    PEOCESS     in     VASCDIiAR 

PAKTS. — ^When  the  mesentery  or  tongue  of  a 
frog  is  drawn  out  and  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  contact  of  the  air  soon  determines 
inflammation ;  and  by  means  which  need  not  here 
be  described,  both  the  vessels  and  the  tissue-ele- 
ments maybe  observed  for  hours  together.  The 
earliest  change  seen  in  the  vessels  of  a  part  thus 
exposed  is  dilatation,  first  of  the  arteries,  then 
of  the  veins,  the  capillaries  being  little  affected. 
The  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  accompanied  at 
first  by  acceleration  of  the  blood-stream,  most 
noticeable  in  the  arteries ;  but  the  acceleration 
does  not  last  more  than  half  an  hour  or  an  hour, 
and  it  then  gives  place  to  retardation,  which  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  inflammation  lasts.  The 
'primary  acceleration'  is,  however,  sometimes 
absent  or  too  short  in  its  duration  to  be  notice- 
able. So  far,  the  process  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
in  active  hypersemia  produced  by  local  irritation. 
■Whether  the  first  dilatation  is  due  to  direct  para- 
lysis of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arteries,  or  to 
a  reflex  action  passing  through  the  spinal  cord, 
OP  to  an  inhibitory  action  passing  through  nerve- 
ganglia  in  the  arterial  walls,  is  uncertain.  There 
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need  not,  however,  be  any  reflex  action  through 
the  spinal  cord,  as  dilatation  may  take  placo 
when  the  part  is  disconnected  from  the  great 
nerve-centres. 

From  this  point  begin  the  phenomena  peonliai 
to  inflammation.  The  dilatation  of  arteries  may 
go  on  increasing  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  till 
these  have  double  their  origina;!  diameter,  and 
pulsation  becomes  very  prominent  in  them.  Tin 
capillaries  look  as  if  gorged  with  corpuscles, 
forming  a  quasi-solid  mass.  The  blood-current  in 
all  the  vessels  becomes  slower  and  slower,-  till  it 
is  almost  stagnant.  This  condition  is  known  as 
stasis.  At  the  same  time  certain  peculiarities 
are  observed  in  the  behaviour  of  the  red  cor^ 
puBcles  and  leucocytes  in  the  veins.  In  ordinar" 
conditions  of  the  circulation;  the  central  part 
only  of  the  vein  (as  of  the  artery)  is'  occupied  by 
the  corpuscles,  which  move  on  mingled  together. 
But  during  stasis  the  corpuscles,  especially  tho 
leucocytes,  spread  over  the  marginal  portion  of 
the  vein  usually  free  from  them,  and  the  leuco- 
cytes begin  to  .drag  along  the  walls  of  the  vein,  as 
if  adherent,  till  at  length  they  form  a  layer  lining 
the  wall  of  the  vessel,  while  the  red  corpusdes 
are  carried  on  by  the  current.  In  the  capillaries, 
this  marginal  layer  is  never  perfectly  established, 
though  leucocytes  may  be  seen  momentarily  ad' 
hering  to,  or  moving  slowly  along  the  walls.  In 
the  arteries,  no  such  process  is  observed,  except 
(according  to  Cohnheim)  it  may  be  for  a  moment 
during  the  diastole  of  the  pulse.  When  this 
Tnarginal  position  of  leucocytes  is  established, 
and  the  stasis  is  at  its  height,  begins  the  process 
which,  observed  long  ago  by  Waller,  and  less 
clearly  though  earlier  by  William  Addison,  was 
re-observed  and  brought  into  notice  by  Cohn- 
heim. In  the  words  of  the  last-named  observer: 
'  On  the  outer  contour  of  the  wall  of  a  vessel, 
usually  a  vein,  in  which  the  marginal  layer  of 
leucocytes  is  well  developed,  sometimes  first  in 
a  capillary,  is  seen  a  small  projection  which  en- 
larges in  length  and  breadth,  and  becomes  a 
roundish  colourless  lump.  This  again  enlarges, 
puts  out  new  pointed  projections,  and  gradually 
withdraws  itself  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  till 
it  is  attached  to  it  only  by  a  long  narrow  stem. 
Finally  this  attachment  alsb  is  broken,  and  we 
see  a  colourless  contractile  body  with  one  long 
process  and  several  shorter,  with  one  or  several 
nuclei,  in  fact,  a  leucocyte'  The  same  process  is 
going  on  meanwhile  at  other  points  of  the  veins 
and  capillaries,  till  at  length,  either  quickly  or 
slowly,  the  outer  surface  of  all  the  visible  veins 
becomes  covered  with  several  rows  of  leucocytes, 
while  their  interior  shows  the  same  appearance  as 
before.  That  the  leucocytes  seen  outside  were 
formerly  inside  the  veins,  having  simply  passed 
through  the  walls,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt, 
though  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  eye  to  seize 
the  precise  moment  of  passage.  In  the  arteries 
nbthing  of  the  kind  is  seen.  In  the  capillaries 
the  emigration  of  leucocytes  is  very  evident,  and 
accompanied  by  the  passage  of  red  corpuscles  also 
through  the  w'alls,  which  does  not  take  place  in 
the  veins  proper.  The  latter  process  was  ob- 
served by  Strieker  before  the  revival  of  the  ob? 
servation  of  emigration  of  leucocytes. 

Accompanying  the  extravasation  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  there  is  always  a  copious  exudation 
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of  seium,  which  goes  far  beyond  physiological 
limits.  Aided  by  this  and  by  their  oira  spon- 
taneous movements,  the  leucocytes  are  carried 
for  and  wide  into  the  tissue,  till  the  whole  field, 
that  is,  the  whole  mesentery,  is  so  crowded  with 
them,  that  nothing  else  can  be  seen.  The  red 
corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,remain  more  closely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vessels.  When  tMe 
exudation,  carryingwithitthecorpusdes,  and  con- 
taining, as  .it  does,  coagulable  material,  reaches 
the  surface,  it  forms  the  layer  or  false  mem- 
brane of  inflammatory  lymph,  seen  in  inflamma- 
tions of  serous  surfaces. 

Cause  of  stasU  and  cell-emigration. — The 
processes  just  described  mark  inflammation  off 
sharply  from  simple  hyperiemia.  The  produc- 
tion of  stasis  was  at  one  time  ascribed  to  thick- 
ening of  the  blood  from  transudation  of  serum ; 
also  to  coagulation  in  the  vessels  ;  to  the  adhe- 
siveness of  leucocytes ;  and  to  a  change  in  the 
tissues  external  to  the  vessels.  Sut  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  essential  factor  is  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  vascular  wall,  though 
it  is  still  possible  that  this  may  be  connected 
with  a  change  in  the  tissues  outside.  The  same 
change,  while  it  retards  the  passage  of  blood, 
makes  the  vascular  wall  permeable  to  the  cor- 
puscles, and  favours  exudation.  What  the  change 
is  we  cannot  say,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it 
is  the  same  as  the  walls  of  vessels  undergo 
when  inadequately  nouirished.  Two  classes  of 
experiments  throw  light  on  this  point. 

It  has  been  found  by  Eyneck  that  other  fluids 
than  blood,  such  as  milk,  pass  with  greater 
difficulty  than  usual  through  the  vessels  of  an 
irritated  part ;  and  that  stasis  can  be  produced 
in  the  vessels  of  a  frog,  which  is  kept  alive  by 
the  circulation  of  salt-solution  instead  of  biood 
in  its  vessels.  Cohnheim  has  also  shown  that  a 
state  of  the  vascidai  walls  similar  to  that 
which  may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  inflamma- 
tion, may  be  produced  by  shutting  off  the  blood 
from  the  vessels  for  a  certain  time.  He  put  a 
ligature  round  the  tongue  of  a  frog,  and  ob- 
served the  vessels  after  the  ligature  was  cut. 
If  the  blood  had  been  excluded  for  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  only,  the  vessels  on  the  return 
of  the  blood  passed  into  a  condition  of  simple 
hyperamia ;  but  if  longer,  stagnation,  marginal 
position  of  leucocytes,  and  extravasation  of  cor- 
puscles were  observed,  and  these  phenomena  were 
more  marked  the  longerthe  ligature  had  remained, 
provided  it  was  not  long  enough  entirely  to  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  part.  Prom  these  experi- 
ments we  must  conclude  that  the  cause  of  stasis 
and  its  attendant  phenomena  is  not  in  the  blood 
or  the  cells,  but  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
that  the  change  in  these  is  of  the  nature  of  de- 
generation. 

Chmgesofthe  tissue-elements.— These  changes 
are  most  simply  seen  in  non-vascular  parts, 
which  will  be  first  considered.  Alterations  in 
cartilage-cells  during  ulceration  were  observed 
long  ago  by  Goodsir  and  Eedfern,  but  were  not 
then  thought  to  belong  to  inflammation,  non- 
vascular parts  being  not  thought  liable  to  this 
process.  Lately  the  cornea  has  been  taken  as  the 
type  of  non-vascular  tissues.  If  the  cornea  of  a 
trog  be  irritated  by  touching  a  small  spot  with 
mtrate  of  silver,  and  cut  out  within  from  twelve 


to  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  many  of  the 
fixed  corpuscles  are  found  to  be  already  altered. 
Their  processes  are  become  shorter  and  thicker ; 
their  bodies  of  irregular  shape ;  and  they  often 
show  amoeboid  movements,  and  become  converted 
into  many-nucleated  protoplasmic  masses,  re- 
sembling what  are  in  some  other  parts  called 
giant-cells.  Finally,  in  their  place  may  bo  seen 
groups  of  new  cells,  or  pus-corpuscles.  But  there 
are  always  some  corneal  corpuscles  which  re- 
main quite  unchanged.  These  changes  cannot  be 
traced  farther,  as  the  cornea  soon  becomes  turbid, 
and  the  whole  field  of  observation  crowded  with 
leucocytes. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  these 
changes  are  truly  reproductive  or  only  degene- 
rative ;  and  whether  any  new  cells  are  really 
formedfromthefixedpus-corpuseles  of  the  cornea, 
or  whether  the  origin  of  these  leucofcytes  is  the 
same  as  of  those  which  are  seen  surrounding 
the  veins  and  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  frog's 
mesentery.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  the 
cornea  can  be  excised  so  early  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  migratory  corpuscles  finding  their 
way  from  the  vessels  surrounding  the  cornea, 
and  that  even  then  groups  of  leucocytes  are 
found  in  the  place  of  corneal  corpuscles,  which 
must  have  been  produced  by  germination  from 
them.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that,  even 
supposing  it  impossible  that  these  cells  could 
come  from  the  surrounding  blood-vessels,  the. 
conjimctival  lymph-sac  contains  lymph-cor- 
puscles which  might  travel  into  the  cornea. 
Further,  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood  have  been 
coloured  by  injecting  colouring  matter  into  the 
veins,  which  the  leucocytes  take  np,  and  cells 
thus  marked  are  found  among  those  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  corneal  corpuscles.  With- 
out discussing  these  conflicting  arguments,  we 
may  say  that  we  believe  the  truth  to  be  this : 
that  young  cells,  nndistinguishable  from  leu- 
cocytes or  pus-corpuscles,  are  formed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  growth,  cell-division,  and  germination, 
affecting  the  fixed  corneal  corpuscles,  but  that; 
the  number  of  these  is  inconsiderable  compared 
with  those  which,,  even  in  a  non- vascular  tissue 
like  the  cornea,  are  derived  from  the  vessels. 

-  The  protiess  of  inflammation  in  other  non- 
vascular parts,  such  as  cartilage,  has  been  studied . 
in  the  same- way  as  in  the  cornea,  in  all  cases 
with  the  disadvantage  that  continuous  observa- 
tion is  impossible.  The  general  result  is  the 
sa,me,  nsunely,  that  changes  are  seen,  apparently, 
without  any  participation  of  the  vessels,, which, 
are  regarded  by  some  as  showing  degeneration 
and  breaking  up  of  the  fixed  tissue-elements ; 
by  others  as  showing  germination  and  formation 
of  new  cells,  but  which  in  any  case  do  not  play 
an  important  part  in  the  whole  inflammatory 
process. 

:  Tissue-changes   in  vascular  parts. These 

though  apparently  more  ambiguous  than  in  non- 
vascular parts,  are  yet  sometimes  susceptible  of 
more  minute  study.  In  the  omentum  of  mam- 
malia, changes  occur  during  infiammation  in 
which  unbiassed  observation  can  hardly  see  any- 
thing else  than  cell-division,  growth,  and  germi- 
nation. There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
such  appearances  are  found  normally,  as  evidence 
merely  of  growth,  but  the  inflammatory  changes 
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are  distinguished  from  the  normal  by  their 
greater  frequency  and  laxuriance.  In  fibrous 
connective-tissue  similar  processes  have  long 
been  observed,  and  since  attention  was  dratm  to 
them  by  Vircho«',  have  been  regarded  till  lately 
as  showing,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the 
fixed  cells  of  the  tissue  germinate  and  produce 
new  elements.  This  'proliferation  of  connec- 
tive tissue'  was  regarded,  especially  by  German 
patholo^sts,  as  an  obvious  fact,  and  as  the 
explanation  of  many  morbid  processes.  But  it 
is  now  known  that  what  were  regarded  as  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles  are  really  spaces,  which 
may  become  filled  with  leucocytes  migrated  from 
neighbouring  blood-vessels,  and  when  the  cells 
proper  can  be  seen,  the  latter  are  often  unaltered. 
Around  inflamed  parts  the  connective-tissue  is 
often  foundinfiltrated  with  young  ceUs,  the  origin 
of  which  was  formerly  set  down  to  proliferation. 
But  it  seems  more  simple  to  regard  this  '  small- 
celled  infiltration,'  which  is  a  very  frequent 
accompaniment  of  inflammation,  as  resiUting 
from  migration  of  leucocytes  from  the  veins  and 
capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part.  The  possibility, 
however,  of '  connective-tissue  proliferation '  can- 
not be  doubted ;  and,  if  it  occurs,  the  number  of 
elements  thus  produced  will  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  non-vascular  parts,  be  necessarily  limited. 
With  respect  to  other  tissues,  such  as  muscle, 
nerve,  &c.,  very  conflicting  statements. have  been 
published.  Some  years  ago  numerous  observa- 
tions were  made,  supposed  to  show  the  formation 
of  new  cells  from  the  connective-tissue  stroma 
of  inflamed  parts;  it  was  then  supposed  that 
more  specialised  elements,  such  as  muscle-fibre, 
epithelium,  &e.,  could  not  produce  the  same ; 
afterwards  the  same  appearances  were  seen  in 
these  tissues,  and  interpreted  in  the  sense  which 
has  been  explained  above.  The  recent  observa^ 
tions  of  Strieker  and  his  pupils  tend  to  show 
that  the  tissues  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
pus-corpuscles,  in  true  suppuration  if  not  in  lower 
degrees  of  inflammation,  but  do  mit,  we  think, 
materially  alter  the  views  to  be  derived  from  a 
direct  study  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

Besides  the  twofold  origin  of  new  cells  above 
indicated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
leucocytes  emigrated  from  the  vessels,  and  per- 
haps those  produced  from  the  tissues,  further 
divide  and  'proliferate.'  Strieker  and  Klein 
have  both  observed  actual  cell-division  take 
place  under  the  microscope;  so  that  some  of 
the  new  cells  are  regarded  as  the  descendants  of 
emigrated  corpuscles.  We  may  compare  the 
new  cells  of  inflamed  parts  to  the  population  of 
a  colony,  where  most  are  emigrants,  or  the  de- 
scendants of  emigrants,  but  some  few  trace  their 
descent  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

Beyond  the  proouetion  of  new  cells,  the  tissues 
outside  the  vessels  cannot  be  said  to  play  an  ac- 
tive part  in  inflammation.  Their  passive  changes 
are,  however,  important.  I'hese  are  chiefly  de- 
generative, that  is,  necrosis  of  the  elements  takes 
place,  preceded  by  various  kinds  of  degeneration. 
Connective-tissue  fibres  soften ;  muscular  fibres 
undergo  fatty  degeneration;  and  epithelium  also 
wastes  by  means  of  fatty  degeneration,  and 
on  surfaces  is  shed  off.  Nerve-tissue  and  all 
special  tissues  soften,  liquefy,  and  disappear.  In 
places  where  there  is  a  large  collection  of  pus- 


corpuscles,  all  tissue-elements  become  absorbed, 
and  the  dihris  is  either  carried  away  by  the  lym- 
phatics and  veins,  or  becomes  mingled  with  pug. 
In  fact,  along  with  nutritive  and  germinative 
processes,  there  are  destructive  and  atrophic 
processes  equally  active. 

We  must  now  consider  the  pirodi.v!ts  and  results 
of  inflammation,  without  further  distinguishine 
between  the  share  of  the  vessels  and  of  the 
tissues. 

Products  and  Results. — All  inflammatory 
products  result  either  from  exudation  (with  or 
without  participation  of  the  tissues),  or  from 
new  growth.  The  exudative  products  are  serum, 
mucus,  and  fibrin;  which  by  combination  with 
leucocytes,  form  inflammatory  lymph  and  pus. 
New  growth  takes  place  from  the  vessels  in  the 
form  of  vascular  connective  tissue,  of  which  a 
special  form  are  granulations.  With  regard  to 
exudations,  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn,  at  any 
stage  of  the  process,  between  serous  and  fibrinous 
exudations,  inflammatory  lymph,  and  pus ;  the 
differences  being  only  of  degree. 

Exudations.— -SeroRs  and  mucous  exudations 
can  only  when  excessive  be  regarded  as  products 
of  inflammation.  The  fluids  formed  in  inflamma- 
tions of  serous  cavities  differ  from  those  produced 
in  passive  exudations  (or  dropsies),  in  containing 
more  fibrin  and  more  albumen.  But  inflam- 
matory exudations  vary  in  this  respect,  and  are 
sometimes  scarcely  to  be  distinguislied  from 
simple  serous  effusions.  The  fluids  poured  out 
on  serous  surfaces  in  acute  inflammation  always 
coagulate,  and  even  in  chronic  oases  can  often  be 
shown  to  be  capable  of  coagulation.  On  mucous 
surfaces,  on  the  contrary,  the  exudation  does  not 
as  a  rule  coagulate.  That  this  is  owing  in  some 
way  to  the  action  of  the  epithelium  seems  most 
probable,  whether  it  is  that  flltration  through 
epithelium  alters  the  composition  of  the  fluid,  or 
whether  the  living  epithelium  prevents  coagula- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  the  endothelium  of  the 
vessels  prevents  coagulation  of  the  circulating 
blood.  When,  however,  the  epithelium  is  re- 
moved, a  fibrinous  layer  may  be  produced  on  the 
mucous  surface ;  and  the  same  result  seems  to 
follow  the  application  of  very  powerful  irritants, 
as  in  croupous  inflammations.  Mucous  exuda- 
tions contain  mucin,  as  well  as  serum-albumen,' 
m  variable  proportions. 

Fibrinous  exudations,  in  coagulating,  entangle 
whatever  leucocytes  may  be  either  extruded 
with  the  exudation,  or  present  in  the  tissues. 
The  properties  of  the  coagulated  mass  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  corpuscles.  Hence 
it  was  at  one  time  usual  to  distinguish  j!iri»o«s 
from  evrpuscular  lymph,  or  even  to  regard  fibrin 
as  a  mixed  substance,  partly  made  up  of  cor- 
puscles. It  is  now  known  that  these  differences 
do  not  show  any  corresponding  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  but  depend  upon  the 
facility  with  which  the  corpusdes  leave  the 
vessels.  The  product  called  inflammatory  lymph 
consists  of  coagulated  fibrin  entangling  leuco- 
cytes, the  two  constituents  being  in  varyiiig  pro- 
portions. The  fibrin  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  blood-dot ;  and  may  therefore  be  formed  in  the 
same  way  by  a  reaction  between  the  exuded  con- 
stituents of  blood.  But  it  is  not  a  constant  pro- 
duct of  inflammation,  and  hence  has  been  thought 


to  OTTO  its  production  to  local  causes— that  is, 
to  reaction  between  the  tissues  and  the  exudation. 
Thus  fibrin  is  formed  on  serous  surfaces  where 
normally  one  of  the  fibrin  constituents  is  found, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  in  connective  tissue ; 
but,  as  stated  above,  not  generally,  en  inflamed 
mucous  surfaces,  or  in  epithelial  straetures.  But 
since  it  is  possible  that  in  these  cases  the  exuda- 
tion becomes  altered  by  filtration  through  the 
tissues,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  fibrin, 
or  both  its  chemical  constituents,  may  be  exuded 
from  the  vessels.  Formerly  great  importance  was 
attached  to  this  product.of  inflammation.  It  yas 
regarded  as  capable  of  forming,  by  organisation, 
new  tissues;  and  by  degeneration, pus  and  other 
things.  But  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  lymph 
is  ever,  strctly  speaking,  organised  into  tissue, 
and  the  formation  of  pus  must  be  considered  as 
difiering  from  that  of  ordinary  lymph  only  in 


Pus. — ^Pus  is  inflammatory  exudation  in  which 
the  corpuscles  greatly  predominate,  and  the  in- 
termediate substance  is  liquid.  It  is  thus  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  line  between  pus  and  softer  forms 
of  inflammatory  lymph,  but  the  former  does  not 
contain  fibrin,  nor  does  it  coagulate  spontaneously. 
The  following  analysis  of  pus  may  be  taken  as 
representing  an  average  specimen ; — 

Water         ....  887-6 


Pus-cells  and  mucus    . 

46-6 

Albumen     .        .        .        . 

43-8 

Fat  and  cholesterin 

10-9 

Sodium-cliloride  . 

6'9 

Other  alkaline  salts     . 

3-2 

Earthy  phosphates  and  iron  . 

2'1 

1000-0 
It  is  noticeable  that  pus  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  fat  than  any  other  inflammatory 
products,  or  than  hlood.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1-030  or  1-033.  The  appearance  of  pus  is  well 
known ;  it  is  a  creamy  fluid,  which,  when  normal 
or  '  laudable '  and  fresh,  has  a  very  faint,  not  of- 
fensive odour,  and  no  sign  of  putrefaction.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  it  has  a  strong  ammoniacal 
or  putrefactive  odour,  and  is  described  as  '  un- 
healthy,' or  sanious.  When  allowed  to  stand,  all 
pus  separates  into  a  liquid  portion  or  '  serum ;' 
and  a  sediment  consisting  chiefiy  of  the  cor- 
puscles. The  serum  resembles  blood-serum, 
containing  paraglobulin  or  fibrino-plastic  sub- 
stance, potash-albuminate  (or  casein),  ordinary 
serum-albumen,  and  myosin.  Other  constituents 
of  pus  are  protagon,  chondrin,  gelatin,  leucin, 
tyrosin,  and  xanthin. 

Fus-corpuscles.  —  The  corpuscles  of  fresh 
newly-formed  pus,  as  seen,  for  instance,  on  an  in- 
flamed mucous  surface,  are  not  distinguishable 
from  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  showing  active 
amoeboid  movements,  and  continual  change  of 
form.  Most  corpnscles  from  larg?  collections  of 
pus,  such  as  abscesses,  are  already  dead,  being 
nearly  spherical  in  form,  with  the  appearance  of 
a  cell-wall,  and  showing  when  acted  upon  by 
acetic  acid  three  or  more  small  nuclei. 

_  SMopuraMon.— While  the  production  of  indi- 
vidual pus-corpuscles  is  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  inflammatory  cells  in  general, 
there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
formation  of  pus  requires,  in  addition,  more  special 
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causes.  Where  a  collection  of  pus,  or  an  abscess, 
is  formed,  it  is  probable  that  the  tissue-cells 
take  an  especially  active  part  in  the  formation  ot 
new  elements.    Suppuration  is  preceded  by  har- 
dening and  swelling  of  the  connective  tissue,  a 
change  which  Strieker  refers  entirely  to  e^arge- 
ment  of  the  connective-tissue  bundles.    He  as- 
serts that  even  in  the  cornea  this  hardonmg 
is  seen  in  those  parts  where  pus  is  afterwards 
■formed.  While,  therefore,  we  cannotsay  that  pus 
is  formed  solely  from  connective  tissue,  we  admit 
that  the  proliferation  of  the  tissues  has  a  more 
important  share  in  suppuration  than  in  other 
forms  of  inflammation. 

Another  most  important  view  as  to  the  cause 
of  suppuration  is  suggested,  though  not  proved,  by 
modern  processes  in  surgery,  which  show  that  the 
entire  exclusion  of  air  containing  solid  particles, 
and  any  air  but  that  which  has  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  antiseptics,  prevents  the  occurence 
of  suppuration,  even  after  severe  injuries  or 
operations,  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these' 
septic  particles  or  bacteria  are  largely  concerned 
in  the  production  or  keeping  up  of  the  suppura- 
tion, as  distinguished  from-  milder  forms  of  in- 
flammation. 

Vascular  connective  tissue, — When  a  part  has 
been  destroyed  by  inflammation,  the  lost  tissue 
is  replaced   by  the  preliminary  formation  of  a 
peculiar  structure,  consisting  of  a  highly  vascular 
connective-tissue  framework,  containing  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  leucocytes.     The  vessels  are 
of  delicate  structure,  and  easily  lacerated.    This 
tissue  also  contains  nerves.    It  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  cellular  structure  which  composes 
the  embryo,  or  to  embryonic  tissue,  but  the  great 
predominance  of  vessels  constitutes  an  important 
difference.    Such  tissue  always  originates  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part ; 
it  grows  into  regular  connective  tissue,  and  is 
thus  the  most  important  means  of  replacing  the 
tissue  destroyed.     When  produced  on  a  surface, 
and  growing  out  in  the  form  of  tufts,  it  receives 
the  name  of  gramtlatiom;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
ulcers  and  cavities  become  filled  up  by  it.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  granulation-tissue  may  form 
fibrous  tissue,  and  probably  other  forms  of  con- 
nective tissue  ;  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
epitlielial  structures  ever  pass  through  this  stage, 
and  whether  nervous  or  muscular  tissue  is  ever 
thus  regenerated. 

Varieties. — The  most  striking  differences  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  inflammation  are  those 
depending  upon  the  differences  of  tissues,  and 
of  the  situations  in  which  it  occurs. 

1.  Catarrhal. — On  mucous  membranes,  the 
exudation  is  mucous,  does  notcoagulate,  and  con- 
tains onlydetached  epithelialcells.withscattered 
leucocytes ;  the  process  readily  becomes  chronic ; 
but  the  effect  on  the  body  as  a  wholeis  less  marked 
than  in  other  forms.  This  is  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, a  term  which  is  with  less  propriety 
transferred  to  inflammations  of  the  skin,  the 
lung,  and  some  glandular  organs. 

If  catarrhal  inflammation  is  very  severe  it 
becomes  puTuljmt,  and  the  exudation  consists 
chiefly  of  pus,  little  or  no  mucus  being  produced. 
This  purulent  catarrh  is  especially  characteristic 
of  specific  inflammations  of  the  mucous  surfaeee, 
such  as  virulent  coigimetivitis  or  gonoirhan. 
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2.  Croupous  or  fibrinous. — Croupous  iQflam- 
mation  is  that  form  in  -vphich  a  coagulable  exu- 
dation is  formed  upon  a  mucous  surface.  In 
diphtheritic  inflammation  there  is,  besides  a 
membranous  exudation,  some  necrosis  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  these  forms  the  tendency 
is  to  acute,  not  chronic,  disease ;  and  the  general 
symptoms  are  strongly  marked.  The  name  croup 
has  also  been  transferred  to  certain  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lung  ('  croupous  pneumonia ')  and  of 
thb  kidney,  but,  in  the  latter  case  especially,  irith 
doubtful  propriety; 

The  fibrinoaa  form  may  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  or  usual  form  of  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes  and  connective  tissue. 

On  serous  surfaces  the  lowest  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  seen  in  a  serous  exudation,  con- 
taining little  or  no  plasma,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guisheql  from  simple  dropsy;  but  there  is  no 
clear  line  between  this  and  a  coagulable  exuda- 
tion, or  fibrinous  inflammation.  This  too,  if 
still  more  severe,  may  become  purulent;  and, 
as  we  see  in  the  pericardium  or  pleura,  a 
purulent  may  succeed  to  a  fibrinous  inflammation. 
Finally,  vascular  connective  tissue,  forming  adhe- 
sions, is  generally  produced.  In  areolar  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  various 
organs,  the  same  stages  may  be  distinguished, 
known  as  inflammatory  cedema,  which  occurs  near 
a  focus  of  acute  inflammation;  inflmnmaiori/ 
hardening,  such  as  precedes  the  formation  of  an 
abscess;  and,  finally,  either  abscess  itself  or 
purulent  infiltration— ^.he  two  forms  of  suppura- 
tion in  connective  tissue. 

3.  Faremhymatous. — It  is  not  so  easy  to  define 
the  kinds  of  inflammation  as  affecting  the  special 
elements  or  parenchyma  of  organs.  The  lung 
appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  epithelial  surfaces  show  the  catarrhal  form 
of  inflammation,  since  lobar  pneumonia  is  a  type 
of  the  fibrinous  form ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  air- 
vesicles  more  resembles  a  serous  than  a  mucous 
surface,  having  only  a  single  layer  of  epithe- 
lium ;  and  that  a  catarrhal  form  of  inflammation 
is  always  the  result  of  mechanical  injury  to  the 
lung. 

The  name  parenchymatous  inflammation  has 
been  given  to  those  changes  occurring  in  the 
special  tissues  of  organs,  independent  of  their 
connective-tissue  framework.  The  only  factor 
common  to  all  such  appears  to  be  a  granular 
degeneration  of  the  protoplasma  of  their  cells, 
identical  with  what  is  elsewhere  called  albumi- 
nous degeneration,  though  it  may  end  in  fatty  or 
other  degeneration.  In  contradistinction  to  this, 
inflanmiation  of  the  connective-tissue  framework 
is  termed  interstitial  inflatifmation. 

i.  Phlegmaiums. — Phlegmonous  inflammation 
is  the  same  as  acute  interstitial  inflammation, 
that  is,  the  formation  of  abscess. 

5.  Indurative.  —  Indurative  inflammation  is 
that  in  which  new  connective-tissue  is  produced 
in  the  interior  of  organs.  This  is  chronic  inter- 
eliiial  inflammation,. 

6.  Degenerative. — This  variety  of  inflamma- 
tion hardly  needs  explanation. 

"!■  Sorofvlous. —  Scrofulous  inflammation  is 
that  type  which  occurs  in  cachectic  persons, 
whose  tissues  are  easily  injured  and  heal  elowly. 


Such  persons  are  subject  to  chronic  inflammations 
which,  further,  involve  destruction  of  tissue,  and 
in  which  the  inflammatory  products  readily  un- 
dergo degeneration;  unless  these  characters  of 
destruction  and  degeneration  are  present  the 
name  scrofulous  has  no  precise  meaning,  'sint- 
mous  is  a  word  better  forgotten,  being  synony- 
mous with  scrofulous,  and  liable  to  be  misunde> 
stood. 

8.  Infective. — Infective  inflammations  are  those 
produced  by  the  passage  into  the  blood  of  infeo- 
tive  matter  derived  from  some  previously  existing 
inflammation.  Pysemia  is  a  type ;  perhaps  also 
tuberculosis. 

9.  Ckrmm.  — Most  inflammations  have  at 
first  a  typical  course,  reaching  their  acme  and 
then  declining.  If  the  decline  is  not  followed 
by  resolution  they  become  .chronic.  Others 
again,  show  from  the  first  the  character  they 
all  along  maintam.  Chronic  inflammations  are 
usually  distinguished  by  the  persistence  of 
that  condition  of  the  vessels  which  permits  exu- 
dation and  cellremigration,  with  less  hyperemia 
and  general  fever  than  in  the  acute  form.  On 
mucous  surfaces  the  chronic  form  difiers  little 
from  the  acute,  except  in  these  two  respects. 
In  serous  membranes  chronic  inflammation  pro- 
duces fibrous  adhesionSi  with  little  or  no  liquid 
exudation.  In  the  interstitial  tissue  of  solid 
organs  a  large  amount  of  new  connective-tissue 
is  produced  by  chronic  inflammationji  which  first 
compresses  the  special  elements,  causing  them  to 
waste,  and  then  contracts  in  bulk,  bo  that  the 
organ  becomes  atrophied,  and  usually  harder  and 
more  fibrous.  This  is  the  process  called  '  fibroid 
degeneration,'  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  'Ohro. 
nio  parenchymatous  inflammations'  are  simple 
degenerations,  as  seen  in  the  kidney. 

Tekminatioks. — The  most  favourable  termi- 
nation of  inflammation  is  what  is  called  resolvMm, 
in  which  the  vascular  phenomena  and  tissue- 
changes  decline  together,  and  pass  away  without 
leaving  any  tangible  material  result.  Even  in 
the  apparently  most  perfect  cases  of  resolution, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  products  of  exudation 
remain  when  the  vascular  changes  have  subsided, 
and  are  slowly  removed  by  the  lymphatics. 
Other  so-called  terminations  are  necrosis,  or  total 
death  of  the  part;  and  partial;destruotion  by  sup- 
puration or  ulceration.  But  if  any  loss  of  sub- 
stance occurs,  the  inflammatory  process  cannot 
be  regarded  as  at  an  end  till  the  loss  is  whoUy 
or  partially  restored  by  newly-formed  connective- 
tissue.  Where  there  is  no  destruction  of  tissue, 
but  only  masses  of  liquid  or  solid  exudation,  the 
inflammation  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  resolved 
till  these  are  removed.  Very  frequently  an  acute 
passes  into  a  chronic  inflammation. 

CoNSEauENCEs. — (1)  Local  conseqnemies.—  li 
an  inflamed  part  does  not  simply  return  to  its 
original  state,  atrophy  is  the  most  common  con- 
sequence. Hypertrophy  can  hardly  be  said  to 
occur  in  the  part  actually  inflamed,  though  it 
may  in  adjoining  parts,  as  we  see  in  enlargement 
of  bone  from  periostitis.  False  hypertrophy,  from 
new  formation  of  connective-tissue,  is  common, 
but  as  such  tissue  contracts,  the  final  result  is 
atrophy.  The  hardness  of  this  tissue  causes  J»- 
duration  to  be  put  down  among  the  consequences 
of  inflammation. 


(2')  Beneral  comqmwes.—Vxa  effect  of  in- 
Hammation  on  the  -ffhole  body  is  to  produce  the 
condition  of  fever,  -which  is  discussed  in  another 
part  of  this  work.    It  will  suffice  here  to  say 
that  fever  involves  raising  of  the  body-teraperar 
ture,  -weakening  and  acceleration  of  the  heart, 
and   disturbance   of  the   nervous   system,  as 
■well  as  of  aU.  the  nutritive  processes.  _  It  -was 
formerly  supposed  that  local  inflammation  pro- 
duced fever  simply  through  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  more  rapid  tissue-change 
in  the  inflamed   part ;    this   process  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  passing  through 
tie  part,  and  thus  of  the  -whole  body  by  means 
,  of  the  blood.    But  this  simple  explanation  is 
not  adequate.    It  has  even  been  much  disputed 
whether  the  heat  of  inflamed  parts  ever  surpasses 
that  of  the  blood.    The  temperature  of  inflamed 
external  parts  is  higher  than  the  normal  in  that 
situation,  or  than  that  of  a  corresponding  part, 
not  inflamed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  body.  But 
this  is  also  the.  case  in  hypersemia,  in  which  con- 
dition the  external  temperature  never  surpasses 
that  of  internal  organs.   Bxperiments  on  inflam- 
mation have  led  to  very  conflicting  results:  those 
of  Simon  and  Weber  being  directly  opposite  to 
those  of  Jaeobson  and  others.    But  even  if  we 
assume  an  actual  production  of  heat  in  inflamed 
parts,  this  will  not  be  enough,  as  is  sho-wn  by 
calculation,  to  account  for  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  whole  body.    It  has  also  been  sup- 
posed that  some  fever-producing  or  fyrogemo 
substance  passes  into  the  blood  from  every  in- 
flamed part,  and  causes  increased  tissue-change, 
with  consequent  increased  production  of  heat 
through  the  whole  body.    But  till  the  pyrogenic 
substance  is  known,  this  view  does  not  go  beyond 
hypothesis.    Finally,  it  is  held  that  the  nervous 
^stem  has  a  large,  or  even  the  chief  share  in  the 
production  of  fever;  the  inflamed  part  acting 
through  the  nerves  on  the  centre  controlling  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  which  physiologists 
place  in  the  medulla  oblongata.    But  none  of 
these  theories  is  definitely  established,  and  the 
manner,  therefore,  in  which  local  inflammation 
produces  fever  is  not  yet  perfectly  understood. 
The  degree  in  which  local  inflammations  cause 
fever    varies,  and  does  not   appear  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  mass  or  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
mation, though  both  these  conditions  are  partly 
concerned.    Acute  inflammations  produce  more 
fever  than  chronic;  tliose  of  connective-tissue 
more  than  those  of  mucous  surfaces ;  and,  most  of 
all,  those  which  end  in  suppuration.  In  infective 
inflammations  the  fever  is  generally  high,  but 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  local  inflammation, 
being  a  concurrent  effect  of  the  same  cause — the 
infective  poison.     Besides  general    fever,  the 
special  condition  called  ^»m«a,  in  which  other 
local^  inflammations  result,  may  be  a  consequence 
of  primary  inflammation ;  but  here,  probably,  some 
other  factor  is  at  work.  See  Fever  ;  and  Pyjemia. 
.ffimoLooY. — Most  inflammations  are  caused 
by  some  injury^either  mechanical,  as  by  actual 
violence ;  or  physical,  as  changes  of  temperature ; 
or  chemical,  by  powerfully  acting  substances,  as 
acids,  alkalies,  and  many  more.    A  most  impor- 
tant secondary  factor  is   the  condition  of  the 
body,  whether  under-  or  oveivnourished,  or  in 
some  other  -way  wrong ;  and  this  may  probably 
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be  still  more  closely  defined  as  the  condition  of 
the  blood-vessels.  Many  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  skin  and  the  stomach,  are  constantly  exposed 
to  injury,  but  do  not  become  inflamed  unless  from 
some  internal  cause ;  and,  therefore,  a  change 
of  nutrition  may  be  the  apparent  or  immediate 
cause.  It  is  also  clear  that  certain  inflamma- 
tions, as  herpes  zoster,  are  determined  by  dis- 
turbance of  the  nerves ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  similar  nervous  disturbances  cause  other 
local  inflammations.  Besides  these  there  are  cer- 
tain, specific  causes,  namely,  infective  or  specific 
poisons,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  blood, 
produce  local  inflammations.  Many  local  in- 
flammations, external  and  internal,  appear  to 
arise  spontaneously,  neither  irritation  nor  fault 
of  nutrition  being  easily  traced.  Such  are,  for 
example,  carbuncle  and  pneumonia.  But  in  these, 
as  in  others,  it  is  already  probable  that  *  some 
infective  cause  is  at  -work.-  It  is  also  probable, 
and  in  some  cases  proved,  that  other  inflamma- 
tions which  were  at  one  time  thought  spontaneous, 
are  really  secondary,  depending  upon  some  pre- 
vious local  inflammation,  even  without  what  is 
called  actual  pyajmia.  Thus  the  number  of  such 
apparently  epontaneoiis  inflammations  is  gradu- 
ally lessening. 

Teeatment. — We  shall  divide  this  subject 
into  the  treatment  of  Mreethi  cCcccssibU  (chiefly 
external)  inflammations ;  and  that  of  indireoth/ 
aoeessStle  (internal).  Treatment  will  also  differ 
according  as  the  inflammation  is  acute  or  chronic; 
according  to  the  stage,  if  acute ;  and  also  accoid- 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

a.  Directly  accessible, — Directly  accessible  in- 
flammation in  an  early  stage  may  be  treated  by 
local  blood-letting,  and  by  astringents.  The 
benefit  of  local  blood-letting  in  an  early  stage  is 
undoubted,  and  is  probably  due  to  its  relieving 
the  condition  of  stagnation,  and  permitting  freer 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  part.  The  type  of 
astringents  is  cold.  When  the  vascular  disturb- 
ance, that  is,  hyperaemia,  is  great,  and  the  general 
fever  high,  cold,  produced  either  by  ice  or  evapo- 
ration, is  generally  the  best  treatment.  In  the 
case  of  mechanical  injuries,  for  instance,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  if  any 
injured  part  be  kept  cold  during  the  period  of 
reaction,  the  inflammation  is  less  severe.-  When 
the  condition  of  stasis,  with  exudation,  is  set  up, 
the  effect  of  cold  is  less  marked ;  and  if  a  tem- 
porary benefit  is  produced,  the  condition  after  the 
application  of  cold  is  stopped  may  be  as  bad  as 
ever,  or  perhaps  worse.  The  defect  of  cold  as  an 
antiphlogistic  seems  to  be  that,  though  it  reduces 
hypersemia,  and  if  sufficiently  intense  actually 
checks  inflammation,  it  does  not  remove  the  con- 
dition of  the  vascular  wall  on  which  stasis  and 
the  associated  changes  depend.  Cold  is  also  a 
po-werful  nervous  sedative,  and  reduces' the  ner- 
vous irritability  of  inflamed  parts.  It  is  remark- 
able that  an  effect  like  that  of  cold  is  produced 
by  solutions  of  certain  iketallio  salts,  especially 
those  of  lead,  zinc,  silver,  and  bismuth.  These 
salts  furnish  the  most  certain  and  direct  means 
of  treating  an  iuflammation  in  parts  actually 
accessible  to  their  action.  Hence  they  are  used 
in  superficial  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  digestive  mucous  membrane 
and  the  eonjnnetiva,  and  of  the  skin.    Their  vs 
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is  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  in 
actual  contact  -with  deeper  inflamed  parts.  But 
Ml-,  Hutchinson  has  shovm  that  even  in  severe 
injuries  the  antiphlogistic  effect  of  lead  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  cold,  if  it  can  be  made  to  pass 
deeply  enough  into  the  injured  parts.  These 
jnineral  (and  vegetable  astringents  also)  act  more 
potently  on  the  exudative  processes  of  inflam- 
mation, than  on  the  vascular  disturbance.  Hence 
their  activity  is  most  valuable  when  that  of 
cold  ends ;  and  they  have  a  striking  effect  on 
chronic  inflammations  which  are  unaffected  by 
cold.  Even  pressure  may  be  useful  as  an  astrin- 
gent, as  we  see  in  strapping  a  testicle  or  an  in- 
flamed joint.  In  applying  all  astringents,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  be  sure  that  they 
actually  arrive  at  the  inflamed  part.  In  apply- 
ing ice  to  the  chest  for  pneumonia  or  pericarditis, 
for  instance,  this  result  is  very  doubtful. 

In  the  treatment  of  even  acute  inflammations, 
the  precisely  opposite  application,  that  of  heat, 
is  sometimes  valuable.  Hot  and  cold  have  re- 
spectively always  had  their  partisans,  and  have 
been,  we  think,  needlessly  opposed.  If  it  were 
possible  to  apply  a  temperature  high  enough  to 
kill  leucocytes,  it  is  probable  that  most  inflam- 
mation.s  might  be  suddenly  brought  to  an  end. 
Almost  the  only  instance  of  this  is  the  cure  of  a 
whitlow  on  the  finger  by  plunging  it  into  hot 
water ;  a  treatment  which  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  the  necessary  temperature  were  pre- 
cisely fixed.  Short  of  this,  heat  doubtless 
iijcreases  the  activity  of  most  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses. But  heat  combined  with  moisture  is  the 
type  of  an  emollient,  by  which  the  substance 
of  inflamed  tissues  is  relaxed,  the  blood-vessels 
dilated,  the  sense  of  tension  and  nervous  irritation 
removed,  and  though  exudation-processes  are 
probably  encouraged,  the  mechanical  condition  of 
stasis  is  relieved,  and  resolution  is  thus  hastened. 
When  pus  is  forming,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
heat  and  moisture  (in  the  form  of  poultices  and 
fomentations),  hasten  the  process,  and  increase 
the  amount  of  pus  formed ;  but  the  amount  of 
pus  is  often  of  no  great  consequence,  and  it  is  more 
important  to  hasten  the  process.  Thus  it  may  be 
the  right  treatment  for  suppuration.  When  pus 
is  once  formed,  the  same  treatment  is  useful  in 
guiding  it  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  least 
hurtful.  Finally,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  apply 
heat  and  moisture  superficially,  to  relieve  deep- 
seated  organs,  by  stimulating  the  vascular  and 
lymphatic  circulation  through  the  skin.  Thus,  in 
applying  poultices  for  pneumonia  we  do  not  make 
the  lung  or  even  the  pleura  hotter,  but  relieve 
the  overloaded  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

Further,  in  treating  all  superficial  inflamma- 
tions we  must  guard  against  anything  which  in- 
creases the  injury,  such  as  movement,  further 
irritation  by  the  air  or  anything  contained  in 
the  air.  Thus,  in  some  skin-diseases,  as  herpes 
zoster,  secondary  inflammation  is  prevented  by 
an  artificial  covering  of  collodion.  Antiseptic 
surgery  shows  that  not  the  air,  but  something 
in  the  air,  is  to  be  feared,  and  if  this  is  excluded 
much  inflammation  is  prevented.  The  benefits 
of  mechanical  rest  in  treating  injuries  of  the 
limbs  need  not  be  more  than  mentioned ;  nor  that 
of  physiological  rest,  wherever  itpan  be  obtained, 
m  threatened  or  existing  inflammation  of  any 


active  organ  whatever — ^for  example,  the  brain, 
the  stomach,  or  the  kidney. 

In  many  acute  inflammations,  however,  where 
the  course  of  the  inflammation  is  known,  and  we 
know  we  cannot  absolutely  stop  the  process,  om 
best  method  may  be  merely  to  apply  palliatives 
that  is,  to  adopt  an  expectant  method. 

Diet  is  also  of  great  importance.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  intensity  of  all  inflamma- 
tions is  lessened  by  greatly  diminishing  the  fo(4 
taken.  In  some  acute  inflammations,  especially 
fevers,  we  may  pursue  a  different  system,  with 
the  view  of  saving  the  patient's  strength ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  reaction  against  the 
starving  process,  feeding  may  be  sometimes  ca> 
ried  too  far. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  in 
accessible  parts,  the  first  aim  will  be  to  check 
the  exudation  and  cell-migration,  that  is,  to  bring 
the  vascular  wall  into  a  healthy  state.  Here  we 
find  that  metallic  and  vegetable  astringents  are 
most  useful.  But  it  may,  with  the  same  object, 
be  well  to  draw  more  blood  into  the  part,  in  order 
that  the  vascular  waU  may  be  better  nourished. 
This,is  effected  by  stimulants,  which  are  of  well- 
known  efficacy  in  chronic  inflammation.  These 
agents  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  astrin- 
gents, but  in  a  more  concentrated  form— nitrate 
of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. ;  but  also  some 
aromatic  substances,  as  tar,  which  is  used  in 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  skin,  copaiba  for 
the  urethra,  &c.  Again,  it  may  happen  that  it  is 
best  to  sweep  the  old  tissue  away,  and  allow  new 
vessels  to  be  formed,  which  will  probably  have 
healthier  walls.  This  is  effected  by  destructive 
caustics,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  potassa  fusa,  chloride 
of  zinc,  or  even  the  actual  cautery. 

In  chronic  inflammations,  internal  treatment  ie 
often  of  great  service,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

b.  Indirectly  accessible. — The  treatment  of  in- 
directly accessible  inflammations,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  treatment  by 
internal  (general)  methods  even  of  directly  ac- 
cessible inflammations,  is  much  less  satisfactory 
than  the  local. 

The  flrst  indication  ia  to  give  the  part  actual 
rest,  mechanical  or  physiological;  the  next, to 
consider  if  there  is  any  way  of  reducing  the  inten- 
sity, eitherofthelocalreaction,orof  thefever.  Of 
such  means  the  chief  are  general  blood-letting; 
the  general  application  of  cold ;  and  certain  drugs 
called  vascular  depressants,  such  as  mercurials, 
antimonials,  purgatives,  digitalis,  aconite,  qui- 
nine, and  a  number  more. 

Of  ffeneral  blood-letting  we  cannot  say  much 
here.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  often 
lowers  the  energy  of  inflammatory'  processes  in 
an  early  stage.  If  it  has  gone  out  of  use,  it  is 
probably  because  the  course  of  many  diseases 
is  now  better  known,  and  we  do  not  expect  to 
cut  them  short ;  because  the  list  of  infective  dis- 
eases is  enlarged ;  and  because  the  benefits  are 
supposed  to  be  outweighed  by  the  supposed  draw- 
backs in  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
Of  cold  baths  we  need  only  here  say  that  they  are 
far  more  potent  in  cheeking  the  condition  of  fever, 
than  in  stopping  loeai  inflammation.  Of  drugs, 
digitalis  is  supposed  to  act  by  depressing  the 
heart's  action ;  but  in  theory  this  is  doubtful,  and 
in  practice  we  see  little  effect  on  organic  inflam- 
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mationa.  Aconite  also  has  little  locaJ  effect,  but 
does  modify  the  febrile  state.  Qumine  is  thought, 
on  theoretical  and  experimental  grounds  to  check 
the  emigration  of  leucocytes,  and  to  kill  cru- 
ised bodies  or  germs  resembling  bacteria,  ihe 
first  belief  is  experimentally  true  if  the  drug  is 
in  a  certain  degree  of  concentration ;  but  Tice  have 
no  safe  means  of  introducing  it,  in  this  degree  of 
concentration,  into  the  blood.  Alcohol  even  has 
been  recommended  as  an  antiphlogistic,  on  the 
ground  that  it  lowers  the  temperature  in  health. 
But  even  this  is  not  constant,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  it  has  this  effect 
in  fevers,  still  less  that  it  checks  the  inflamma- 
tory process.  If  alcohol  be  given,  it  must-be  on 
other  grounds.  Salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  and 
thymol  are  lauded  as  destroying  fever-germs ; 
but,  as  vrith  quinine,  yre  cannot  get  them  into  the 
blood  in  sufficient  concentration,  and  if  we  could, 
it  is  probable  that  other  more  serious  disturb- 
ances "would  be  produced. 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  there  is  no  one 
drug  -which  is  capable  of  controlling  local  pro- 
cesses of  inflammation,  though  the  resulting  con- 
dition of  fever  may  be  modified. 

The  use  of  mercurials  andantimonials  seems  to 
have  been  affected  by  the  same  considerations  as 
blood-letting.  The  action  formerly  attributed 
to  them  is  now  doubted,  and  it  is  further  thought 
they  do  harm  in  other  ways.  But  no  adequate 
explanation  has  been  given  of  the  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  practice  of  this  and 
the  last  generation.  Purgatives  remain  as  a 
harmloss,  unquestionable,  but  not  very  potent 
antiphlogistic  method. 

'  In  the  general  treatment  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tions we  have  more  satisfactory  principles.  It 
is  in  cachectic  persons,  or  persons  with  an  in- 
nerited  proclivity  (perhaps  not  yet  manifest) 
to  cachectic  diseases,  that  inflammations  most 
tend  to  become  chronic.  Hence,  the  first  rule 
Is  to  improve  the  nutrition.  Many  patients  with 
chronic  inflammations  get  well  at  once  when 
placed  in  good  quarters,  and  on  good  food.  Next 
in  importance  come  nutrient  tonics,  of  which  cod- 
liver  oil  is  the  chief.  There  are  few  chronic  in- 
flammations in  which  it  does  not  do  good.  Iron 
is  very  often  valuable ;  and,  if  it  fail  or  is  con- 
tra-indicated, arsenic  may  be  employed.  In 
chronic  inflammations  of  fibrous  tissues,  iodide 
of  potassium  has  u  real  value,  not  easily  ex- 
plained. In  treating  other  inflammations,  either 
acute  or  chronic,  there  are  many  specific  remedies, 
but  these  are  remedies  for  the  disease,  not  for 
its  inflammatory  features  only.  For  this  reason, 
we  do  not  here  speak  of  mercury,  colchicum, 
salicylate  of  soda,  and  other  agents. 

Finally  a  most  important  means  of  treating 
indirectly  accessible  inflammations  must  be  men- 
tioned, namely  that  hycmmter-irritanis,  or  setting 
up  a  rival  inflammation.  In  order  to  relieve  an 
inflammation,  for  instance,  of  the  knee-joint,  we 
produce  a  isuperfioial  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
This  is  most  used  in  chronic,  but  applies  to  some 
acute  inflammations  also.  Various  explanations 
have  been  given  of  the  undoubted  efficacy  of  this 
treatment.  Some  believe  the  action  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  nerves ;  others  that  blood  is 
drawn  away ;  others  that  the  lymphatics  are 
stimukted.  The  writer's  belief  isthatin  the  most 
45 
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marked  cases  of  benefit  from  connter-irritation, 
there  is  a  continuity  of  tissue  between  the  in- 
flamed organ  and  the  part  where  the  counter-ir- 
ritant is  applied,  and  that  the  action  may  some- 
times consist  in  drawing  away  blood;  but  gene- 
rally this  is  not  possible,  and  the  benefit  results 
from  setting  up  currents  of  plasma  through  the 
lymphatics  and  the  connective-tissue  space's.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  some  inflammations,where 
oedema  is  a  marked  feature,  simple  puncture  has 
an  unquestionable  efficacy  which  may  perhaps  be 
explained  in  the  same  way.  The  substances' us6d 
for  counter-irritation  are  either  vesicants,  such 
as  cautharides  or  ammonia;  or  rubefacients,  as 
mustard  and  iodine.  Dry  heat  at  different  tem- 
peratures may  produce  the  effect  of  either  of  these 
classes.  When  redness  is  produced  on  the  skin, 
it  does  not  follow  that  hypersemia  alone  result?. 
In  fact  the  desquamation  often  shows  thait  a  low 
form  of  infiummation  has  been  established.  Wo 
have  here  endeavoured  to  give  the  principles  only 
of  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  For  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammations  of  special  parts,  the  ar- 
ticles on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  the  articlef 
on  Blood,  Abstraction  of;  CotiHTEE-iHErrATioN ; 
and  Heat,  Therapeutics  of,  must  be  consulted. 
J.  F.  Payne. 

,  IWi'LATIOH'  {injlo,  I  blow  into).— A  term 
applied,  therapeutically,  to  the  method  of  blowing 
air  or  gas  into  any  hollow  space.  It  is  employed 
particularly  in  connection  -with  the  lungs  in  the 
process  of  artificial  respiration  (see  Abtifigul 
Eespikation).  It  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of 
dilating  the  bowel  in  cases  of  obstruction  (see 
Intestinal  Obsthuchon).  The  term  inflation 
was  formerly  used,  pathologically,  as  a  synonym 
for  emphysema  of  the  lungs, -but  is  now  more 
strictly  limited  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
alveoli  are  temporarily  distended  with  air,  from 
any  obstruction  in  the  air-passages.  &e  Lungs, 
Emphysema  of. 

IM'PLUBM'Z  A.— Synon.  :  Epidemic  Catarrh ; 
Fr.  Grippe ;  Ger.  Influmsa ;  Epidemischer 
Sohmi/pfrnfieber. 

The  term  Influenza  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  in  1741,  when  the  disease  was  pre- 
vailing in  the  North  of  Italy,  and  it  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  this  country;  though  the 
more  scientific  term — Epidemic  Catarrhal  Fever 
— is  often  used  in  systematic  works. 

Definition. — This  disease  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  simply  an  unusually  prevalent  common 
catarrh,  but  must  be  considered  as  a  specific 
affection,  which  appears  occasionally  over  wide 
districts,  and  at  or  about  the  same  time-  is 
characterised  by  marked  febrile  symptoms';  is 
often  attended  by  serious  complications;  and 
causes  great  and  prolonged  prostration  of 
strength. 

OcouBRENOE. — Various  epidemics  of  influenza 
are  on  record  from  the  middle  ages  down  to 
more  recent  times,  and  those  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  and  present  centuries  have 
been  fully  described.  The  disease  is  reported 
to  have  prevailed  in  1729,  1732-33, 1737  1742 
1758,  1762,  1767,  1775,  and  1782,  and  in    803 

v'fl'  T'Tl  '''^\  Ti'^foilo^-g  account"  s" 
chiefly  founded  upon  the  disease  as  it  prevailed 
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in  1847,  but  the  description  given  of  its  pecu- 
liarities corresponds  with  the  accounts  of  previous 
epidemics. 

The  disease  may  be  described  as  assuming 
three  distinct  forms : — 

1st.  That  in  which  it  is  simple,  or  unattended 
vrith  any  serious  complication. 

2ad.  When  it  is  complioaied  by  serious  affec- 
tion of  the  aerial  mucous  membrane,  and  espe- 
cially with  bronchitis  and  pneumonia ;  and 

3rd.  When  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
which  generally  exists  to  some  degree  in  the 
disease,  becomes  a  more  prominent  character; 
while  there  are  marked  rheumatic  symptoms,  and 
a  tendency  to  assume  a  remittent  form. 

The  description  would  also  be  imperfect  without 
reference  being  made  to  the  modifying  influence 
which  the  epidemic  exerts  over  other  diseases 
prevailing  at  the  same  time,  and  especially  over 
the  specific  fevers. 

1.  Simple  Catarrhal  Fever. — Symptoms. — 
In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  attack  is  most  com- 
monly sudden.  The  patient  experiences  a  sense  of 
cold  down  the  back  and  between  the  shoulders, 
lapsing  ibto  general  chilliness  or  complete  rigors, 
and  succeeded  by  flushes  of  heat  and  diyness  of 
the  skin,  pain  in  the  head,  chest,  and  extremities, 
and  prostration  of  strength.  Generally  these 
symptoms  follow  some  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp,  but  occasionally  they  appear  without  being 
traceable  to  any  immediately  exciting  cause,  and 
more  Irarely  the  attack  comes  on  gradually,  with 
a  general  feeling  of  indisposition  of  two  or  three 
days'  duration. 

At  first  there  is  dryness  of  the  nostrils  and 
soreness  of  the  throat,  with  a  sense  of  tightness 
or  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  a  dry,  hard 
cough.  As  the  disease  advances,  copious  de- 
fluxion  from  the  nostrils  takes  place ;  the  throat 
is  often  seriously  affected ;  and  the  cough  is  more 
frequent.  The  expectoration  is  at  first  scanty, 
and  consists  of  a  pale  glairy  fluid ;  but  at  a  later 
period  there  is  more  copious  discharge  of  opaque 
mucus.  At  the  same  time  some  degree  of  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  soreness  at  the  chest  are 
experienced.  The  respiration  is  in  most  in- 
stances accelerated ;  and,  on  auscultation,  the 
inspiratory  sounds  are  dry  and  harsh,  especially 
in  the  posterior-  and  inferior  parts  of  the  chest, 
and  sibilant  and  sonorous  rhoncH  may  be 
audible  on  forced  inspiration.  In  some  cases 
no  marked  sounds  are  heard,  but  the  vesicular 
murmur  is  very  indistinct.  A  sense  of  chilli- 
ness, alternating  with  flushes  of  hea,t,  is  a  general 
symptom  throughout  the  progress  of  the  attack ; 
and  there  is  distressing  headache,  particularly  in 
the  forehead,  across  one  or  both  eyebrows,  as  well 
as  pain  in  the  balls  of  the  eyes.  These  symp- 
toms often  undergo  considerable  remission  during 
the  day,  and  become  much  increased  in  severity 
towards  night.  There  is  also  commonly  much 
mental  depression,  listlessness,  inability  for  in- 
tellectual exertion,  and  nocturnal  restlessness. 
The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  covered  with  a 
white  creamy  fur;  but  occasionally  it  is  mor- 
bidly red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  thickly  coated 
with  a  whity-brown  fur  towards  the  centre  and 
root ;  more  rarely,  and  especially  in  the  morning. 
It 's  dry.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  entire 
loss  of  appetite,  with  some  nausea,  and  a  confined 


state  of  the  bowels,  are  present  from  the  com- 
mencement; but  occasionally  diarrhoeais  observed 
at  an  early  period,  and  not  unfrequeutly  it  comea 
on  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Sense  oj 
weight,  tenderness,  and  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  are  frequently  experienced;  and  there 
is  often  some  ioteroid  tinging  of  the  conjunctiva, 
or  of  the  general  complexion.  The  urine  ia 
scanty  and  high-coloured  at  first,  but  subse- 
quently becomes  more  free,  and  deposits  some 
sediment. 

Prostration  of  strength  is  throughout  tne  of 
the  most  marked  and  distressing  features  of  the 
complaint,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of 
soreness,  with  dull  aching  pains  in  the  chesty 
back,  and  limbs.  The  pulse  is  but  little  varied 
in  frequency,  generally  ranging  from  eighty  to 
ninety,  and  rarely  exceeding  a  hundred  beats  m 
the  minute.  Though  occasionallj!  full,  it  is  uni- 
formly very  compressible,  and,  after  the  first 
day  or  two,  feeble.  The  skin  is  seldom  hot  or 
very  dry,  or,  if  so,  it  is  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  and  it  soon  becomes  cool  and 
moist ;  the  complaint  usually  subsides  with  free 
perspiration. 

The  ordin-iry  duration  of  the  indisposition  in 
this  form  of  the  epidemic  may  be  stated  at 
from  thiee  to  five  days  in  the  milder  cases, 
and  from  seven  to  ten  in  those  of  a  more  severe 
description.  The  disease,  however,  on  its  sub- 
sidence usually  leaves  the  patient  for  some  time 
much  prostrated,  and  suffering  from  loss  of  appe- 
tite, inaptitude  for  bodily  or  mental  exertion, 
and  a  troublesome  cough.  There  is  a  groat 
tendency  to  relapse. 

Not  unfrequently  towards  the  termination  of 
the  attack  the  transient  pains,  which  are  trouble- 
some during  its  course,  increase  in  severity,  and 
rheumatic  affections  of  an  obstinate  and  painful 
character  supervene.  These  often  assume  a  re- 
mittent or  intermittent  form,  returning  regularly 
at  the  same  hour  for  several  days  in  succession, 
and  not  unfrequently  affecting^  one  side  of  the 
head,  or  one  eyebrow  or  eyeball,  and  occasionally 
the  intercostal  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  cheat. 

2.  Bpidemio  Catarrhal  Fever  with  pre- 
dominant Pulmonary  Affection. — Symptoms. 
It  has  already  been  noticed  that  some  amount 
of  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  uneasiness  or  pain 
in  the  chest,  with  cough  and  expectoration  and 
slight  bronchitic  signs,  are  observed  in  the  cases 
of  the  epidemic  which  might  be  considered  as 
assuming  the  simple  form.  Not  unfrequently. 
however,  the  symptoms  of  affection  of  the  aerial 
mucous  membrane  are  more  marked,  there  being 
decided  quinsy,  laryngeal  symptoms,  croup, 
bronchitis,  or  pneumonia.  Of  these,  however, 
the  most  frequent  and  important  are  the  bron- 
chitic and  pneumonic  complications. 

The  bronchitis  has  especially  the  tendency  to 
assume  the  acute  capillary  form.  In  cases  of 
aeute  capillary  bronchitis  occurring  as  a  compli- 
cation of  influenza,  there  is  usuallytin  the  em-Jj/, 
stage  increased  frequency  and  some  difficulty  or 
breathing,  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  sore- 
ness or  stiffness  of  the  throat.  The  cough, 
though  slight,  is  troublesome  from  its  frequency. 
The  expectoration,  if  there  be  any,  is  scanty  and 
of  a  glairy  character.  The  tongue  is  usually  red 
at  the  tip  and  edgeSj  and  covered  at  the  dorsrnn 


with  a  oreamv  mucus  or  with  a  whity-brown  tar ; 
occasionally  k  is  morbidly  red  thiooghout.  The 
puleeis  accelerated,  beating  genorally  UOto  112 
or  116  in  the  minute,  and  occasionaUy  more; 
The  skin  is  not  usually  hot,  except  it  be  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  and  if  so  it  usmlly 
becomes  cooler  in  two  or  three  days.  With  these 
symptoms  there  are  the  marked  prostration  irf 
strength,  the  severe  frontal  headache,  the  general 
soreness  of  the  body,  and  the  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  which  characterise  the  ordinary  cases 
';f  influenza. 

When  the  chest  is  examined  m  this  stage 
yS  the  disease,  the  only  morbid  signs  detected 
are  a  roughness  of  the  inspiratory  sound,  par- 
ticularly -when  a  forced  inspiration  is  dra,wn ; 
some  slight  crepitation,  audible  more  especially 
towards  the  lower  part  of  each  dorsal  region; 
feebleness  of  the  vesicular  murmur;  and  per- 
haps slight  sibilant  rhonchus  in  front.  The 
respiration  is,  however,  quicker  and  shorter  than 
natural,  averaging  28,  32,  or  40  in  the  minute ; 
the  dyspnoea  is  greater  than  is  explained  by  the 
obvious  physical  signs ;  aijd  most  generally  therS 
is  some  lividity  of  the  face. 

In  the  secondsts.se  all  these  symptoms  are 
much  aggravated.  The  respiratory  acts  are  per- 
formed quickly  and  imperfectly,'  the  respirations 
in  the  minute  varying  from  30  to  40  or  60.  The 
chfeeks  are  much  flushed,  and  the  lips  of  a. 
somewhat  purple  colour.  Generally  there  is  not 
acute  pain  in  the  chest,  but  rather  a  sense  of 
constriction  and  soreness;  the  cough,  though 
fteqiient  and  occurring  in  paroxysms,  is  not 
usually  severe.  The  expectoration  ■  still  con- 
tinues scanty,  and  consists' of  smair  yellowish- 
white  pellets,  forming  tenacious  masses  of  a 
peculiar  nodulated  orb6tr;?0id(il  form.  Very  mush 
resembling,  wheii  floating  in  water,  fragments  of 
some  of  the  large  oolitic  limestones.  The  tongue 
is  mostly  covered  with  a  thick  whity-brown  fur, 
and  somewhat  dry  and  often  red  at  the  lip  and 
edges;  or  morbidly  red  and  glazed.  The  pulse 
h  touch  accelerated,  beating  120,  130,  or  140 
times  in  the  minute,  but  it  is  generally  small 
and  very  compressible.  In  some  instances,  after 
being  low  and  feeble  at  the  outset  of  the  disease, 
it  acquires  a  more  sthenic  character  in  the 
second  stage.  The  skin  is  rarely  dry,  or  much 
above  the  natural  temperature ;  and  the  hands 
aind  feet  are  generally  cool.  The  skin  of  the 
extremities  is  also  much  congested,  so  that  when 
blanched  by  pressure,  the  colour  does  not  readily 
return.  The  prostration  of  strength  also  be- 
comes greater ;  and  there  is  much  headache,  and 
often  transient  delirium,  especially  during  the 
nighl.  On  percussion,  the  chest  does  not  present 
any  marked  alteration  of  resonance,  linless  there 
exists  some  other  disease  of  the  lung;  and  on 
auscultation,  crepitation  of  a  more  or  less  fine 
character  is  audible  with  the  inspiration,  first  in 
the  inferior  part  of  one  or  both  dorsal  regions, 
then,  spreading  rapidly  higher  up  in  the  bacK  and 
toward  the  bases  of  tlje  liings  in  front,  ■whilst 
sibilant  rhonchua  is  heard  in  other,  parts  of -the 
chest. 

The  tMrd  stage  of  the  disease  is  marked  by 
Oio  dyspncea  becoming  so  severe  that  the  patients 
are  compelled  to' sit  constantly  upright  inbed,  or  to 
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whilst  at  intervals  the  respiration  becomes  veW 
laborious.  The  lividity  of  the  cheeks,  lips,  and 
hands  is  increased ;  the  eyes  become  prominent ; 
and  the  expression  of  countenatiee  is  extremely 
anxious.'  The  cough  is  frequent,  and.  of  a  short 
abortive  character,  giving  the  impression  of 
viscid  secretion  in  the  lung,  which  the  patient 
has  not  power  to  expectorate ;  whilst  it  is  aggra- 
vated by  paroxysms,  which  cause  pain  in  the 
head,  and  increased  lividity.  The  sputum  now 
becomes  large  in  quantity;  it  is  of  a  greenish- 
yellowcolour,  very  viscid,  contains  little  air,  and 
is  occasionally  streaked  with  blood.  The  re- 
spirations are  very  frequent,  50  to  60,  or  even 
more ;  and  expiration  is  very  laboured  and  pro- 
longed; The  pulse  is  very  feeble,  and  either 
extremely  quick— 140, 150,  or  160  inthe minute 
—or  intermittent,  so  as  to  number  only  100  or 
120  beats.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick 
yellowish-white  or  brown  fur,  and  is  genterally 
dry;  sordes  also  form  upon  the  teeth.  The 
general  surface  of  the  body  becomes  cool  and 
bathed  in  perspiration ;  and  the  hands  and  feet 
decidedly  cold.  The  delirium  is  more  constant ; 
with  the  decaying  strength  the  cough  declines ; 
the  axpeotoratiou  ceases  or  becomes  slight ;  and 
the  patient  sinks. 

With  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  physical 
signs  change.  The  chest  in  front  yields  a  uni- 
formly clear  sound  on  percussion,  while  behind 
there  is  a  general  impairment  of  the  resonance. 
The  crepitation  gradually  extends  over  larger 
portions  of  the  lungs,  being  of  a  finer  character 
in  the  parts  more  recently  involved;  giving 
place  to  subttrepitant  andihuiious'rhoBclii  inthe 
situation  in  which' it  was  first  heard;  and  finally 
becoming  of  a  gurgling  character  in  the  neigh- 
boilrhood  of  the  larger  bVonshial  tubes.  The 
subbrepitant  rhonchus  also  towards  the  end  of 
the  attack  is  heard  with  the  expiration  as  well 
as  with  the  inspiration ;  and  if  there  is  some 
local  conddnsatiori,-  bronchial  respiration  may  be 
developed. 

In  the  Cases  which  terminate  favourably,  the 
amendment  is  marked  by  the  respiratibn  becom- 
ing less  hurried  and  laborious ;  by  the  expression 
of  countenance  being  less  anxious,  and  the  face 
less  livid ;  and  by  the  prostration  of  strength  de- 
creasing. The  pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  the 
cough  less  severe,  and  the  sputum  less  viscid 
— niore  of  a  muco-punilent  character  with  a  ten- 
dency to  form  a  liomogeneoiis  mass,  coiitaiiiing 
large  air-bells.  At  a  later  period  it  becomes 
thinner,  and  declines  in  amount.  The  mucous 
and  subcrepitant  rhonchi  are  replaced  by  finer 
sounds,  and  the  space  over  which  the  morbid 
signs  are  heard  diniinishes — these  disappearing 
first  in  the  iipper  part  of  the  chest,  then  at  the 
front  and  sides,  and  lastly  in  the  dorsal'  regions. 
The  clearness  of  the  sound  ori  percussion  on  the 
front  of  the  chest  also  passes  away,  and  is  often 
succeeded  by  a  somewhat  dull  sound ;  and  the 
respiratory  seunds  become  indistinct.  The  con- 
valescence is,  however,  generally  protracited; 
the  patient  is. liable  to  returns  of  dyspnSea  at 
intei;vals ;  and  the  cough  continues  troublesome. 
After  the  subsidence  of  tjie  pulmonary  symptoms, 
the  rheumatic  pains,  if  previously  'present,  may 
become  aggravated,  or  mavtheii  flrBt  anrmoi.  or,^ 


aggravated^  or  maytheii  first  appear  and 


loan  forwards,  resting  on  their  arms  and  elbows ;  |  become  troublesome,  affecting  the  head,  face 
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intercostal  muscles,   and  being   aggravated  to- 
wards night. 

Anatomical  CHAEACTEBS.^On  examination 
after  death,  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
form  of  disease  is  the  extremely  inflated  con- 
dition of  the  lungs,  which  in  lieu  of  collapsing 
when  the  chest  is  laid  open,  in  some  eases 
protrude  from  the  cavity.  This  condition  is  not 
limited  to  certain  parts  in  which  there  are 
larger  or  smaller  bullae,  but  consists  in  a  gene- 
ral inflation  of  large  portions  of  the  lung.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  reddened, 
and  the  injection  increases  towards  the  smaller 
tubes,  where  the  membrane  may  be  intensely 
red  and  have  a  villous  appearance.  The  lung- 
tissue  in  the  cases  proving  fatal  at  an  early 
period  has  a  peculiar  dry  appearance,  but  in  the 
later  stages  it  is  oedematous.  There  is  also 
more  or  less  lobular  condensation,  the  condensed 
parts  being  depressed  below  the  adjacent  inflated 
tissue,  and  having  a  deep  purple  colour .  At  a 
later  period  the  condensed  tissue  may  soften 
from  the  presence  of  pus,  and  small  cavities 
may  be  formed  in  this  manner.  The  bronchial 
glands  are  enlarged  and  softened.  The  cavities 
of  the  heart,  especially  on  the  right  side,  are 
distended  with  firm  and  more  or  less  decolorised 
coagula. 

Pbognosis  and  DmtATiON. — The  oases  of  in- 
fluenza complicated  by  acute  capillary  bronchi- 
tis are  always  very  serious  in  their  character ; 
and  when  the  disease  occurs  in  persons  who 
have  before  been  out  of  health,  and  especially 
if  there  be, any  .previous  disease  of  the  lungs  or 
heart,  or  if  the.  subjects  be  very  young  or  elderly, 
they  prove  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  cases  which 
prove  fatal  is  from  about  ten  to  fourteen  days ; 
and  when  recovery  occurs,  the  patient  is  ill  from 
a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  or  longer. 

,Pneu7no7iia. — In  the  cases  of  pneumonia  which 
were  seen  during  the  prevalence  of  the  last 
epidemic  of  influenza,  the  disease  was  -yory 
generally  combined  with  bronphitis,  either  af- 
fecting the  larger  or.  smaller  tubes,  yet  the  cases 
were  less  serious  than  those  in  which  t,he  disease 
assumed  the  form  of  acute  capillary  bronchitis 
alone.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  they 
were  more  frequently  combined  with  serious 
disorder  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  with 
rheumatic  symptoms,  and  were  attended  with 
great  prostration  of  strength.  Of  the  symptoms 
in  these  cases,  cough  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some ;  the  expectoration  is  peculiar,  partaking 
both  of  the  glassy,  transparent,  or  opaque  charac- 
ter of  the  sputum-  of  bronchitis,  and  of  the 
brownish  viscid  expectoration  of  pneumonia,  with 
the  usual  small  air-bells.  In.  some  ,caseB,  how- 
over,  when  there  is  great  prostration,  there  may 
be  no  expectoration.  Pain  in  the  chest  is  gene- 
rally experienced  at  the  invasion  of  the  disease, 
of  a  more  or  less  severe  character,  but  after- 
wards it  is  not  present  to  any  marked  extent, 
or  is  only  experienced  when  the  patient  has 
a  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing.  The  dyspnoea 
also  is  not  severe,  and  there  is  not  much  lividity 
of  the  face,  unless  in  oases'  in  which  there' is 
also  considerable  bronchitis.  The  breathing  is 
not  usually  very  rapid,  the  respirations  not  ex- 
Beedmg  28  or  32  in  the  minute.     The  pulse  also 


is  comparatively  quiet,  beating  80,  90,  or  100, 
and  it  is  usually  soft  and  compressible,  or  de- 
cidedly small  and  weak.  The  skin,  as  in  the 
other  forms  of  influenza,  is  not  generally  hot 
or  dry ;  or,  if  so  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  it  soon  becomes  cool  and  moist.  The 
tongue  has  usually  the  whity-brown  covering 
which  has  before  been  described,  and  is  not  dry; 
but  sometimes  it  does  become  dry  and  brown. 
There  is  often  very  marked  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive organs — sickness  and  vomiting  »nd  diarrhoea; 
and  usually  some  slight  jaundiced  tinge  of  the 
skin  is  observed.  There  is  also  not  unfrequently 
some  delirium  and  stupor  of  mind ;  and  the  pros- 
tration of  strength  is  often  extreme.  On  ex- 
amining the  chest,  in  addition  to  the  signs  of 
bronchitis,  which  are  always  present  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  there  are  the  usual  indications  of 
pneumonia.  At  first  fine  crepitation  is  perceived 
in  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  to  this  more  or  less 
marked  dulness  on  percussip^,  tronchlal  respi- 
ration, and  increased  resonance  of  the  voice  and 
cough  succeed;  and  these  signs,  thpugh  gene- 
rally found  in  one  or  both  dorsal  regions,  may 
be  more  widely  diffused.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  threatening  character  of  the  symptoms,' 
it  was  observed  in  the  epidemic  of  1847  th^t 
the  disease  was  not  very  fatal,  and  the  signs  of 
consolidation  disappeared  more  readily,  than  i.n 
most  ordinary  cases  of  pneumonia.  The  reso- 
lution was  shown  by  the  return  of  crepitation, 
though  of  a  coarser  character,  in  the  seat. of 
consolidation ;  ^nd  by  the  gradual  diminutiq^  of 
the  bronchial  respiration,  aud  pf .  the  dulness  on 
percussion.  After  a  time  the  natural  vesicular 
breathing  again  became  audible.  The  duration 
of  ;the  disease  was  very  similar  to  that,  in  the 
cases  of  acute  capillary  bronchitis.  In  this,  as  in 
the  other  forms  of  influenza,  the  convalescence 
was  often  very  protracted;  there  was  the  same 
tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  on  any 
slight  exciting  cause ;  and  the  rheumatic  pains 
often  long  continued  to  distress  the  patient. 

3.  Catarrhal  Fever,  complicated  with  gastro- 
intestinal affections  and  rheumatism,  and  of 
a  remittent  character. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  last 
epidemic  of  influenza,  there  were  very  generally 
present  more  or  less  marked  symptoms  of  gastro- 
intestinal and  hepatic  disorder ;  and  that  rheu- 
matic pains,  having  a  more  or  less  decidedly 
remittent  character,  were  very  usually  observed. 
It  has  further  been  said  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  pulmonary  complication  assumed  the 
pneumonic  form,  these  symptoms  were  generally 
more  marked  than  in  the  cases  of  acute  capillary 
bronchitis. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  latter  symptoms 
were,  throughout,  the  predominant  feature ;  and 
as  similar  observations  have  been  made  as  to 
former  epidemics,  cases  of  this  kind  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  special  form  of  the 
disease. 

In  this  form  of  the  epidemic,  nausea  and  sick- 
ness generally  occurred  at  an  early  period  of  the 
attack,  and  often  became  very  urgent  symptoms. 
The  matters  vomited  often  had  a  bilious  tinge ; 
and  there  was  generally  a  marked  bilious  tinge 
of  the  conjunctivae  and  general  surface  of  thf 
body,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  decided  jaun- 
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dice.  There  -was  often  diarrhoea ;  and  sometimes 
blood  ■was  passed  in  the  stools.  ^  The  pains  in 
the  head,  back,  loins,  and  extremities,  which  are 
present  TPith  more  or  less  seTerity  in  all  forms  of 
m6uenza,  were  from  the  iirst  of  a  severe  charac- 
ter, or  increased  with  the  progress  of  the  disease 
till  they  constituted  a  predominant  feature.  The 
paia  'was  usttally  tnost  distressing  in  the  head, 
especially  in  the  forehead,  and  in  some  cases  was 
limited  to  one  temple,  one  eyebrow,  or  one  eye- 
ball. This  was  generally  of  an  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent character,  coming  on  at  night  after  more 
or  less  distinct  remission  during  the  day ;  and 
was  attended  with  singing  in  the  ears,  distress- 
ing restlessness,  agitation,  and  inability  to  sleep, 
whilst  delirium  generally  increased  during'  ihe 
exacerbation.  In  some  cases  it  only  amdunted 
'.o  a  little  excitement  and  incoherence,  but  in 
others  it  was  so  urgent  as  to  require  the  employe 
meat  of  restraint  to  retain  the  patient  in  bed, 
and  sometimes  it  continued  'without  intermission 
for  some  hours.  It  was,  however,  remarkable 
how  completely  it  subsided,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
morning.  With  these  symptoms  there  was 
usually  much  tremor  of  the  extremities;  and  the 
eye  was  pale  and  glassy,  though  the  pupil  was 
frequently  contracted. 

Early  in  the  attack  the  pulse  was  quick  and 
feeble,  and  of  a  peculiarly  vibratory  character, 
ihough  sometimes  it  'was  but  little  accelerated. 
At  a  later  period  it  often  became  very  rapid 
and  feeble,  or  fell  below  the  natural  standard 
of  frequency,  being  very  soft  and  compressible, 
and  occasionally  intermittent.  The  tongue 
was  at  first  moist,  covered  -with  the  ucual 
wUity-brown  fur,  and  red  at  the  tip;  subse- 
quently it  bid  a  tendency  to  become  dry.  The 
breath  had  s  peculiar,  offensive,  acid  odour. 
Epistaxis  occasionally  occurred,  and  sometimes 
to  an  alarming  amount.  The  skin  was  generally 
moist;  and  the  perspiration  had  the  usual  sour 
rheumatic  smell.  The  urine  was  at  first  scanty, 
hut_  afterwards  increased  in  quantity,  and  de- , 
posited  much  sediment  of  urates.  Occasionally 
it  was  slightly  albuminous. 

■With  these  symptoms  there  were  e'ridenbes  of 
some  pulmonary  disorder— bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia; and  ver^&equently  murmurs  were  heard 
at  the  heart,  which  were  not,  hpwever,  generally 
persistent. 

After  the  exacerbations  the  sweating  was 
often  very  profuse,  so  that  in  the  morning  the 
patient  was  found  completely  bathed  in  it,  and 
the  bedclothes  were  quite  -wet.  The  prostration 
of  strength  also  waa  often  extreme,  so  that  the 
hands  and  feet  became  livid  and  cold,  and  the 
patient  resembled  a  person  in  the  alride  staee  of 
cholera.  ' 

Notwithstanding  their  severity,  the  ca^es  of 
this  third  form  of  influenza  generally  did  well 
though  the  patients  Irag  suffered  from  the. rheu- 
matic symptoms,  and  only  very  slowly  recovered 
their  strength.  As  seen  from  the  Eegistrar- 
beneral  s  reports,  there  wa,s  a  great  increase  in 
the  deaths  from  '  rheumatism '  during  the  pre- 
valenco  of, the  epidemic,  which  nrbbably  referred 
to  oases  of  this  kind.  •  V-u    r 

'J.  Modifying  influeuoe  of  the  Presence 
of  Influenza  on  other  Diseases.— In  all  visit- 
ations of  influenza  of  which  we  have  detailed 


accounts,  the  epidemic  has  been  attended  by  an 
unusual  prevalence  of  other  forms  of  disease,  and 
especially  of  the  specific  fevers — and  the  features 
of  such  diseases  have  been  much  modified  by  the 
epidemic  influenza.  To  this  rule  the  influenza  of 
1847  aflFords  no  exception.  As  shown  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  deaths  in  London  and  the  country 
generally,  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  total, 
mortality;  this  especially  showed  itself  in  the 
zymotic  class  of  diseases,  but  obtained  also  an 
to  diseases  of  the  heart,  brain,  and  digestive 
organs.  An  unusual  number  of  deaths  were  re- 
corded from  '  typhus,'  under  which  head  were 
then  included  the  fevers  which  we  now  discrimi- 
nate into  typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fever. 
Of  all  these  forms  of  disease,  cases  occurred 
during  the  time,  though  the'  chief  prevalence 
was  apparently  of  typhoid  and  relapsing  fever. 
The  .features  of  these  diseases  were  generally 
so  much  modified  by  the  epidemic  influence,  and 
they  werp  so  constantly  attended  by  pulmonary 
complications,  that  it  was  often  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  any  given  case  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  case  of  specific  fever  or  of  influenza.' 
Varioiis  forms  of  local  disease  were  also  preva- 
lent at  the  time,  both  as  distinct  affections,  and 
as  complications  of  specific  fever,  such  as  diph- 
theria, parotitis,,  otitis,  stomatitis,  and  quinsy, 
'with  erysipelas,  abscesses,  &c. ;  and  these  'ivere 
often  attended  by  great  prostration  of  strength, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  various 
other  forms  of  disease  with  which  they  were 
combined. 

Pathology. — Every  phenomenon  of  influenza 
points  conclusively  to  the  infiuence  of  some 
powerful  depressing  agent, '  operating  on  the 
nervous  system,  or  entering  the 'blood.  The 
sudden  seizure  of  a  large  proportion  of  cases ; 
the  extreme  prostration  of  strength  from  the 
commenoepient,  and  to  a  degree  disproportionod 
to  the  amount  of  local  disturbance ;  the  symptoms 
of  disorder  of  all  organs,  and  especially  of  the 
eerebro-spinal  system ;  and  the  debility  which  bo 
often  succeeds  even  siniple  cases  of  the  disease, 
can  on  no  other  supposition  be  explained.  It 
seems  probable  also  that  the  affection  of  the 
respiratoi-y  mucous  membrane  may  be  due  to 
the  morbific  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  ope- 
rating more  specifically  upon'  it ;  but  it  is  .ex- 
tremely'  difficult  to  offer  even  a  prbbable  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  that  influence.  The  almost 
simultaneous  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  in  places 
'widely  apart ;  the  seizure  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  a  town  or  district  -within  the 
course  of  a  few  hours ;  ahd'the  sudden  illness  of  in- 
dividuals or  bodies  of  men  visiting  a  locality  where 
influenza  IS,  or  has  very  receiitly  been,  prevailing, 
and  pre'vious  to  direct  intercourse  'with  any  per- 
sons actually  suffering — are'all  circumstances  op- 
posed to  the  notion  of  tlie  disease  being  depeudeflt 
on  infection  in  the  ordinarily  understood  sehSe'; 
and  might  seem  to  point  to  the  operation  of 
atmospheric  infiuence  as  the  cause.  The  con- 
ditioKs,  however,  under  which  the  disease  has 
presented  itself  in  different  epidemics,  render 
such  an  explanation  impossible.  It  has  travelled 
over  districts  without  refereiice  to  season  or 
climate,  and  has  prevailed  in  the  same  locality 
in  all  seasons,  and  in  almost  every  varietv  of 
weather.    It  is  true  that  it  has  often  broken  out 
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after  great  meteorological  changes,  as  in  the  last 
two  epidemics  after  sudden  and  remarkable 
falls  from  a  comparatively  high  to  a  Tery  low 
temperature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  epidemics 
have  arisen  under  other  circumstances,  and  such 
alternations  of  temperature  frequently  occur 
■without  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza. The,  disease  has  also  broken  but  at  the 
same  time  at  differeutplaces.  in  which  the  same 
atmospheric  conditions  did  not  exist,  so'  that  the 
operation  of  the  sudden  change  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  acting  even  as  an  exciting  cause. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  more 
common  predisponants  to  disease,  such  as  de- 
fective drainage,  overcrowding,  impure  air,  de- 
ficient clothing,  and  insufficient  or  unsuitable 
food,  powerfully  conduce  to  the  prevalence  and 
fatality  of  the  epidemic. 

Tkeatmbnt. — Of  the  treatment  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  influenza  it  is   not  neceissary  to  say 
much.     The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed ; 
have  a  footbath ;  take  some  form  of  diaphoretic 
medicine ;  and  be  allowed  a  mild,  unstimulating 
diet.      If  the  cough  becomes. troublesome,  or  if 
there  be  pains  iu  the  chest,  sinapisms  may  bo 
applied,  and  some  anodyne  may  be  added  to  the 
medicine ;  and  for  the  relief  of  the  subsequent 
debility,  stimulants,  tonics,  and  a  nutritious  diet 
may  be  enjoined.     In  the  oases  complicated 
with  pulmonary  afiections,  the  same  measures 
may  be  used,  in  combination  with  expectorants 
and  anodynes;  and  more  decided  counter-iixita- 
tion  may  be  applied  to  the  chest.    When  there! 
is  very  copious  secretion,  and  tlie  patient  cannot 
expectorate  freely,  the  greatest  benefit  -is  often 
derived  from  the  use  of  emetics,  and  they  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  in  cases  in  which 
the  patient's  strength  is  too  much  depressed  to 
allow  of  nauseating  doses  of  medicine  being 
given.    To  the  use  of  emetics,  the  stimulating 
expectorants  —  squills,  ammonia,  &c,  — should 
succeed.    For  the  relief  of  the  cases  m  which 
there  is  nausea  and  sickness  or  vomiting,  effer- 
vescents  with    morphia,  or  hydrocyanic  acid, 
may  be  given.    When  there  is  more  or  less  jaun- 
dice, smaE  doses  of  calomel  or  grey  powder,  in 
combination  with  Dover's  powder,  are  very  bene- 
ficial ;  and  when  there  is  diarrhcea  the  Dover's  ' 
powder  or  decided  astringents — such  as  acetate  of 
lead,  or  tannic  acid — may  be  employed.     When 
the  rheumatic  symptoms  are  severe,  the  greatest 
relief  is  obtained  by  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  colchieum  with  carbonate  of  potash  and 
opiates;  and  when  the  prostration  of  strength 
is  great,   ammonia,  in  combination  with  bark, 
should  be  given.    In  the  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  decided  tendency  to   remissions  and  exacer- 
bations, bark  also  may  be  prescribed,  or,  in  the 
more   severe  cases,  quinine;   and  quinine   and 
other  tonics  should  be  freely  given  during  con- 
valescence. 

In  all  cases  of  influenza  all  depressing  treat- 
ment should  be  avoided.  The  cases  do  not 
require  it,  and  the  patients  are  too  much  pros- 
trated to  admit  of  its  employment.  In  all  the  dif- 
ferent forma  of  influenza  it  is  necessary  to  admin- 
ister support  very  freely,  and  sooner  or  later 
to  exhibit  stimulants,  In  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  pulmonary  or  other  local  complication, 
the  strength  becomes  more   rapidly   and   more 
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I  seriously  depressed,  and  stimulants  and  support 
are  still  more  urgently  needed ;  and  indeed  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them  at  an  earlier 
period,  to  exhibit  them  more  freely^  and  to  p6^ 
severe  in  their  use  for  a  longer  period  in  such 
affections,  when  occurring  during  an  attack  of  in* 
fiuenza  than  when  arising  as  idiopathic  diseases. 
In  the  management  also  of  the  other  forms  of 
febrile  affections  which  are  seen  during  an  epi- 
demic  of  influenza,  a  more  restorative  and  stimu- 
lating treatment  is  required  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  for  all  such  diseases  partake  of 
the  pecoliarly  asthenic  type  of  the  epidemic. 
Thomas  B.  Pbaoock. 

IWHALATIOHr,  .iBtiology  ot—See  Dis- 
ease, Causes  of. 

INHALATIONS,  Therapeutic  Uses  of 
(inhalo,  I  breathe  in). — Inhalation  is  a  method 
of  applying  remedial  agents  to  the  respiratory 
tract,  whereby  these  substances  in  a  gaseous  or 
atomized  form  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth,  phaiynx, 
larynx,  and  bronchi,  and  may  even  penetrate  to 
the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells.  Inhalation  dates 
from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  in  vogue  in  all  ages ;  but  only 
lately  has  it  been  proved  that  theinh^led  material 
passed  through  the  finest  ramifications  of  the 
bronchi  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  and  in  some 
instances  became  absorbed  by  the  capillaries,  thus 
eiiterihg  the  general  circulation.  Theexaminar 
tion  of  the  lungs  of  colliers,  grinders,  and  others 
engaged  in  dusty  occupations  has  shown  that  the 
inhaled  dust  caii  be  detected  in  the.  lung-tisBUit, 
where  it  induces  chronic  pneumonia.  The  ex- 
periments at  the  Academic  de  Midecine  proved 
that  medical  sprays  are  equally  penetrating. 

Methods. — The  modes  of  inhalation  vary  with 
the  drug  used,  depending  mainly  on  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  volatilizes;  and  alsd  on  the 
medicinal  effects  aimed  at. 

Chloroform,  ether,  bichloride  of  methylene,  and 
nitrite  of  amyl  evaporate  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  only  need  to  be  diluted  with  air  to  be 
safely  inhaled.  Calomel  arid  sulphur  are  sub- 
limed at  high  temperatures  in  special  appara- 
tuses ;  but  the  majority  of  drugs  are  best  vapo- 
rized through  the  medium  of  hot  water  or  steam, 
or  reduced  to  flue  spray  by  passing  compressecl 
air  through  their  solutions. 

Many  forms  of  inhaler  are  in  use,  but  in  select- 
ing one  for  warm  inhalations  the  requisites  are:— 
(1)  that  it  can  be  used  without  difficulty  by  the 
patient ;  (2)  that  a  temperature  of  1 30°  to  150°  F. 
can  be  steadily  maintained ;  (3)  that  the  steam 
be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  medicament; 
and  (4)  that  the  inhaling  tube  be  fitted  to  the 
nostrils  as  well  as  to  the  mouth,  so  as  to  ensure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  the  inhaled  vapour.  When 
no  inhaler  is  at  hand,  a  jug  with  a  wide  mouth 
and  half  filled  with  hot 'water  may  be  used,  a 
towel  being,  placed  round  between  the  mouth  and 
nose  of  ,the  patient  and  the  opening  of  the  jug,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapour  into  the  air. 

Vabieties  and  Uses. — Inhalations  are'  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  pharynx,  larynx, 
and  air-passages,  and  may  be  classed  as  tedative, 
siimuhnt,  and  mtiseptio. 

Sedative.— Steam  is  soothing  to  the  throat, 
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when  this  part  ia  dry,  iiiflamea,or  irritable._  In 
incipient  laryngitis  and  croup,  as  well  as  in  jm- 
table  bronchitis,  the  inspiration  of  steam  from 
specially  arranged  tettles  is  very  grateful,  tie 
moist  vapour  promoting  secretion  and  expeeto- 

Jets  of  steam  are  used  in  hospitals  and  bath 
establishments  as  vehicles  for  the  inhaled  drugs, 
and  are  directed  into  the  patient's  mouth. 

As  sedatives  the  vapor  oonii  and  the  vapor 
ftcidi  hydmoyanioi  are  recommended  in  cases_  of 
laryngeal  or  pulmonary  irritation.  A  sedative 
inhalation  made  of  equal  parts  of  chloroform 
andreetified  spirit— of  which  one  teaspoonful  may 
be  added  to  a  pint  of  water,  at  60°  to  100°  F.— 
is  much  commended  in  hay-fever  and  laryngeal 
spasm.  A  combination  of  chloroform  and  conium, 
in  theproportioBof  15  niinims  of  thefomer  to 
1  drachm  of  the  suocus  conii,  in  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  is  useful  in  phthisis  and  some 
forms  of  asthma. 

■  SUmilmt'. — Stimulating  moist  inhalations 
can  be  prepared  with  various  volatile  oils.  Oils 
of  pine  and  of  oubebs  are  useful  stimulants  in 
cases  where  there  is  much  secretion  from^  the 
throat  and  air-tubes.  Thus  2  drachms  of  oil  of 
pine  or  oil  of  cubebsmay  be  mixed. with  60  grains 
of  light  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  3  ounces  of 
water' ;  and  of  this  mixture  1  drachm  may  be 
used  in  a  pint  of  water  at  each  inhalation.  _  One 
drachm  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  in 
half  a  pint  of  hot  water,  is  often  useful  in  chronic 
bronchitis  and  laryngitis.  Oil  of  turpentine  or 
of  pinus  silvestris  (1  drachm  to  the  half-pint  of 
hot  water)  makes  excellent  stimulant  inhalations 
in  cases  of  dilated  bronchi. , 

Jntkeptic. — Antiseptic  inhalations  are  used 
where  the  object  is  to  correct  a  ftstid  secretion, 
as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  secreting  membrane 
to  fresh  action;  In  fratid  bronchorahoea,  in  gan- 
grene of  the  lung,  in  fostid  abscess,  and  in  pyo- 
pneumothorax, benefit  is  derived  from  the  vapor 
creasoti,  the  vapor  iodi,  or  from  glyceiine  of  car- 
bolic acid  (from  2  to  3  drachms  to  the  pint  of 
boiling  water),  or  again  from  oil  of  thymol,  pre- 
pared like  the  other  essential  oil  vapours,  with 
light  magnesia  and  hot  water  (10  grains  to  the  3 
ounces).  The  fumes  of  nitre  paper  are  employed 
as  inhalations  in  cases  of  pure  spasmodic  asthma 
uncomplicated  with  bronchitis.  The  paper— pre- 
pared by  soaking  white  blotting-paper  in  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash — is  sometimes  washed  over 
with  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  this,  in  certain 
oases,  may  be  an  improvement;  but  in  ordinary 
forms  of  asthma  the  nitre  paper  (30  or  40 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potash  to  1  ounce  of  water 
to  form  the  solution  for  soaking  the  paper)  burnt 
till  thapatientis  enveloped  in  smoke,  will  usually 
relieve  the  asthmatic  paroxysm.  The  fume  of  a 
grain  of  powdered  opium  volatilised  on  hot  metal 
has  been  praised  as  a  remedy  to  cut  short  ,nasal 
catarrh;  as  well  as  smoking  solid  opium  in  the 
Chinese  fashion  through  a  pipe,  in  spasmodic 
asthma.  Cigarettes  and  pastilles  containing  stra- 
monium and  other  antispasmodics,  are  sometimes 
used  with  benefit 

Atomised  inhalations  of  spray  have  of  late 
years  come  into  deserved  repute  as  valuable  aids 
to  the- treatment  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  luuga.    The  principle  of  the  hand-ball  and 
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steam-spray  atomisers  is,  that  if  two  capillary 
tubes  are  placed  at  a  ceitSin  angle  to  each  other, 
one  dipping  into  a  fluid,  while  through  the  other  a 
stream  of  air  is  driven  by  heat'  or  oompMsion,  a 
vacuum  is  formed  in  the  first,  causing  the  liquid 
to  pass  out  in  the  form  of  fine  spray.    In  using 
these  instruments,  the  operator  should  seek  to 
blow  the  spray  into  the  patient's  throat  at  the 
time  when  an  inspiration  is  being  taken,  as  thus 
the  spray  will  obtain  a  free  entrance  through 
the  larynx  into  the  trachea.-    It  is  doubtful  ii 
much  spray  enters  the  air-tubes ;  some  certainly 
does,  as  has  been  stated  above,    but  the  cold 
sprays  do  not  appear  to  afford  so  much  relief  to 
affections  of  the  lungs  as  the  warm  inhalatioila. 
In   cases  of  tumidity  of  the  larynx,  a  spray 
containing   10   grSiins   of   alum  to   1  ounce  of 
distilled  water  may  be  used.     In  place  of  alum, 
2  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  5  grains  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  S  grains  of  dry  chloride  of  iron,  in  1 
ounce  of  water,  may  be  employed.  "For  antiseptic 
purposes,  5  minims  of  sulphurous  acid,   or    \ 
minim  of  carbolic  acid,  to  1  ounce  of  water,  or  a 
like  quantity  of  liquor  iodi  may  be  used.  In  putrid 
sore-throat  and  diphtheria  the  writer  has'  seen 
excellent  ■  results  from  iodine,  either  inhaled  in 
vapour  or  applied  in  solution.    Three  and  a  half 
drachms  of  lactic  acid  in  10  ounces  of  water  form 
a  solution  which,  thrown  as  spray  into  the  throat, 
is  of  use  in  diphtheria;    it  seems   to  dissolve 
the   exudation.    As  a  styptic  and  hiemostatic 
spray  50  to  200  grains  of  tannic  acid  are  em- 
ployed, dissolved  in  10  ounces  of  water,  but  for 
relaxed'  throat  a  weaker  solution  is  useful.    For 
sedative  purposes  a  solution  of  bromide  of  am- 
monium, or  one  containing  half  a  grain  of  acetate 
of  morphia  to  1  ounce  of  water,  may  be  employed. 
Diluted   ipecacuanha  wine  spray  is  said  to  be 
very   ef&cacious  in  relieving  the   dyspnoea  of 
chronic  bronchitis '  and  emphysema.     This  spray 
in  a  few  instances  may  induce  vomiting,  but  this 
accident  ma,y  be  obviated  by  diluting  the  wine 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  water.    At  the 
Continental  spas  it  is,  usual  to  medicate  large 
chambers  ;by  means  of  sprays  and  vapours,  in 
■B'hich  patients  can  sit  for  hours  breathing  the 
artificial  atmospheres;  and  in  this  way  various 
mineral  waters,  such  as,  those  of  La- Bourboule, 
Aix-les-Bains,  and  Oauterets  are  locally  applied. 
JoHir  C.  Thorowgood. 

IH'JiEOTIOlJ'  {injicio,  I  throw  in).— Sykon.  : 
Fr.  Injection ;  Ger.  Einspritzting. 

Detinition. — Injection  is  the  act  of  introduc- 
ing a  fluid  into  any  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of 
a  syringe  or  similar,  apparatus.  The  word  is  also 
employed  to  designate  the  fluid  so  introduced, 

VAEiETrns. — Injections  are  chiefly  used  in  the 
treatment  of  disease;  but  reference  must  also 
be  made  to  the'  method  as  it  is  practised  by 
anatomists  for  the  preservation,  of  '  subjects'  for 
dissection;  and  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
blood-vessels-,  lymphatics,  ducts;  cavities,  spaces, 
&c.,  preparatory,  to  microscopical  examination. 
■  The  :  therapeutical  application,  of  injections 
comprehends  the  following  measures : 

1.  Hypodermic  or  suicutaneous  injection,  in 
■which  the  fluid  is  injected  unde;  the  skin.  See 
HiFODBBMio  Injectiok. 

2.  Injections  into  the  natural  canaU  or  open 
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savilies  of  tlio  body ;  for  example,  the  external 
ear,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  nose,  the  nasal 
duet,  the  stomach,  the  rectum  {see  Enema),  the 
nrethra,  the  bladder,  and  the  vagina  and  uterus. 
The  various  forms  of  injections  just,  indicated 
will  be  found  fully  discussed  under  the  diseases 
of  the  several  organs. 

3.  Injections  into  shut  sacs,  normal  or  morbid ; 
such  as  the  tanioa  vaginalis,  the  serous  cavities, 
the  synovial  cavities,  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  and 
eysts  and  chronic  abscesses.  The  iiuids  used  in 
this  class  of  injections  are  generally  stimulant, 
such  as  a  solution  of  iodine.    See  Htdeocele. 

4.  Intraveno^is  injections,  the  fluid  introduced 
into  the  circulation  being  either  blood  (trans- 
fusion), milk,  or  some  kind  of  nutritive  solution. 
See  Transfusion.  J.  Mitchell  Bkuob. 

IH'OCtriiATIOM'  {in,  into,  and  oeulus,  a 
bud,  a  graft).— As  usually  understood,  inoculii- 
tion  is  either  an  operative  procedure  or  an  acci- 
dental occurrence,  by  means  of  which  morbid 
materials  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin  or  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  or  with  those  of  the  subcutaneous 
or  submucous  tissue,  so  that  they  are  readily 
and  speedily  absorbed,  the  result,  being  that 
they  originate  certain  definite  and  specific 
diseases,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial employed.  In  short,  inoculation,  as  com- 
monly practised  or  observed,  is  a  mode  by  which 
the  contagia  of  certain  specific  diseases  are  con- 
veyed from  one  animal  or  individual  to  another ; 
and  some  of  these  affections  can  only  be  thus 
transmitted,  while  others  are  capable  of  being 
communicated  in  other  ways,  but  in  thiB  way 
most  effectually  and  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
certainty.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  dis- 
eases thus  transmitted  are  vaccinia,  small-pox, 
syphilis,  and  hydrophobia.  It  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  vaccinia  can  only  be  conveyed  by 
inoculation,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
this  disease  that  the  method  is  ordmarily  inten- 
tionally practised,  so  that  the  terms  vaeoination 
and  inoculafion  have  come  to  be  popularly  re- 
garded as  synonymous  {see  Vaccination).  Under 
certain  exceptional  circumstances  inoculation  of 
the  contagious  matter  of  syphilis,  small-pox,  or 
anthrax  is  employed,  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  originating  these  affections  {see  Small- 
pox ;  Syphilis  ;  andPnsTOLE,  Malignant).  This 
plan  has  also  been  practised  of  late  years  in  ex- 
perimental pathology,  by  which  the  effects  of 
the  inoculation  of  septic  liquids  upon  the  system 
have  been  demonstrated ;  while  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  the  introduction  of  certain  solid 
morbid  products  in  this  way  may  originate  an 
infective  process,  leading  to  definite  pathological 
results.     See  Contagion. 

With  regard  to  the  modes  by  which  inoculation" 
is  effected,  it  need  only  be  said  here  that  when 
it  is  practised  as  an  operation,  the  material  is 
usually  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  or 
submucous  tissue,  by  means  of  a  lancet  or  other 
pointed  instrument.  Sometimes  the  surface  of 
the  skin  is  merely  scarified,  so  that  the  epi- 
dermis is  more  or  less  destroyed;  or  this  is 
removed  by  some  blistering  agent,  and  the  con- 
tagious substance  then  applied  to  the  exposed 
lutis.    Accidental  inoculation  may  take  pl4ce  in 
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connection  with  any  abrasion,  wound,  or  ulcer 
on  the  skin  or  on  a  mucous  surface ;  or  b;  the 
bites  of  animals,  as  in  the  ease  of  hydrophobia. 

PliBDBEIOK  T.  EOBEHTS. 

HTSAWITY. --Stnon.:  Fr.  Folie;  Gor. 
Geisteskrankheit ;  Geistesatorung. 

Insanity  is  popularly  known  as  disorder  of 
mind :  as  physicians,  we  know  it  to  be  disorder 
of  the  highest  organs  of  the  nervous  system 
which  unite  in  the  performanca  of  that  function 
recognised  and  spoken  of.  as  mind.  There  can 
be  no  disorder  of  mind  without  disorder  of 
brain :  as  physiologists  and  pathologists  we  have 
to  study  and  treat  the  latter,  and  for  this  reason 
the  legislature  enacts  that  certificates  of  insanity 
shall  be  given  by  medical  men,  and  by  them 
alone,  and  that  to  their  care  shall  be  committed 
those  who  are  insane. 

As  a  preparation,  then,  for  the  study  of  insane 
mind,  the  learner  ought  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  healthy  mind — thehealthy  function  of  a  healthy 
brain.  He  must  know  wliat  are  the  structures 
which  combine  to  make  up  that  which  we  call 
the  cerebrum,  and  contribute  to  its  healthy  work- 
ing, and  must  trace  the  growth  and  development 
of  tihis  working  from  the  earliest  days  of  infancy 
to  the  time  of  adult  life.  He  will  perceive  that 
the  growth  of  mental  function  is  as  gradual  as 
that  of  bodily  power;  that  in  some  it  may  be 
more  rapid  than  in  others,  like  that  of  the  body ; 
that  it  may  be  arrested  in  its  development,  or 
stunted  and  deformed ;  and  that  it  may  by 
imperfection  of  the  organs,  as  blindness  or  deaf- 
ness, bo  impeded  or  stopped.  In  all  particulars 
it  will  be  found  subject  to  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  growth  of  the  body  generally. 

Before  examining,  brain-function,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
structures  which  form  the  cerebrum.  The  brain 
of  man,  and  indeed  of  all  vertebrates,  is  made  up 
of  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres ;  of  a  substance  or 
stroma  in  which  the  cells  are  imbedded,  called 
neuroglia ;  and  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 
The  nerve-cells  are  gathered  into  convolutions  or 
centres ;  and  by  means  of  the  nerve-fibres  com- 
municate with  the  organs  of  special  sense,  with 
the  sensory  ganglia  and  spinal  cord,  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  convolutions  of  the  other 
hemisphere.  Modern  science  is  endeavouring  to 
throw  light  upon  the  nature  and  uses  of  these 
convolutions.  The  seats  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, they  at  the  same  time  appear  to  be  cen- 
tres of  voluntary  motion,  and  of  the  outward 
manifestation  of  intellectual  action. 

Concerning  the  physiology  of  the  hlood-supply 
of  the  brain  there  is  still  great  doubt  and  con- 
troversy. Anatomically  we  know  that  from  the 
internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  combining 
in  the  circle  of  Willis.'there  pass  to  the  brain-sub- 
stance the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cere- 
bral arteries.  The  terminations  of  these  ramify 
in  the  pia  mater,  and  thence  send  many  small 
vessels  to  the  grey  matter,  and  fewer,  but  larger 
ones  to  the  white,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
former  being  much  the  more  plentiful.  That, 
however,  which  chiefly  concerns  the  student  of 
insanity  is  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves 
which  controls  and  regulates  thS  blood-supply. 
Modern  research  appears  to  render  it  more  and 
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more  certain  that  the  condition  of  insanity,  at 
any  rate  in  its  ea»ly  and  acnte  stage,  is  mainly 
one  of  increased  blood-supply.  On  what  does 
this  depend  ?  To  this  question  no  precise  an- 
swer can  as  yet  be  giTcn.  Investigations  are 
still-  being  made  as  to  the  nerves  which  dilate 
and  contract  the  vessels ;  but  with  regard  tothia 
subject,  and  the  so-caUed  inhibition  of  nervous 
influence,  much  more  must  be  ascertained  before 
the  pathology  of  insanity  can  be  definitely  fixed. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  brain  are  also,  according 
to  some  observers,  largely  concerned  with  the 
disturbance  of  mental  function,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that' by  being  blocked  up  or  impeded  they 
fail  to  carry  off  the  waste  products  of  th6  organ. 
They  are  contained  in 'perivascular  lymph-spaces, 
lying  between  the  outer  fibrous  coat  of  the  bl6od- 
vessels  and  a  hyaline  membrane  Or  sheath  of 
pia  mater  which  separates  them  from  the  brain- 
substance.' 

Even  concerning  the  neuroglia,  controversy 
■exists.  Is  it  merely  connectivctissue,  or  is  it 
nervS-structure  ?  Authorities  lean  to  the  former 
vie%  and  the  increase  of  it  in  diseased  brains 
seems  to  point  to  a  growth  of  lower  structure  at 
the  expense  of  higher. 

'  Passing  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the 
pheioniena  comprised  under  this  name  are  of 
two  kinds.  There  are  the  various  movements 
excited' by  the  stimulation  of  the  different  brain- 
centres,  on  which  the  experitaents  of  Dr.  Ferrier 
have  thrown  new  and  interesting  light.  But 
these  are  not  the  phenomena  of  mind.  The 
latter  can  only  be  studied  by  observation  of  a 
totally  different  ohatacter.  For  mind  implies 
sensation,  feeling,  consciousness ;  and  as  we 
have  no  consciousness  of  any  feelings  but  our 
own,  it  is  evident  that  here  objective  observatibn 
is  insufficient,  however  unwilling  physiologists 
may  be  to  admit  it.  Yet  the  subjective  exami- 
nation of  ourselves  is  as  ■  inadequate  by  itself  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  diseased  blind,  as  ob- 
jective observation  is  to  make  known  the  nature 
of  mind  in  general.  We  must  use  the  subjective 
method  as  our  key,  and  by  means  of  it  open  up 
and  interpret  the  phenothena  of  mind :  we  iSiay 
then  objectively  examine  the  mental  characteris- 
tics, the  growth  and  developnient,  the  diseases 
and  decay  of  mind  in  all  human  beings,  (ihildr^n 
or 'adults,  idiots  or  insane,  and  by  tracing  thus 
the'effects  of  injuries  and  disease,  we  arrive'at  a 
Icnowledge  of  the  differences  between  sotmd  and 
unsound  mind. 

By  observation  of  the  movements  brought 
about  by  nerve-function,  we  perceive  that  they 
fbllowthe  application' of  a' stimiiliis,  and  that 
many  actions  take  place  in  response- to  stimuli 
iVhich  we  call  reflex,  instinctive,  or  automatic, 
before  those  begin  that  are  the  product  of-  mind 
in  its  highest  sense.  For  mind  grows  slowly 
and  gradually.  The  first  movements  of  the 
child,  reflex  or  instinctive,  are  the  result  of  sti- 
mulation of  nerve-centres,  but  are  only  slightly, 
if  at  all,  attended  by  consciousness.  This  be- 
comes appreciable  later,  and  with  it  the  com- 
mencement of  memojy  and  ideas,  as  the  feelings 
roused  by  stimulation  are  stored  away  in  the 
mind,  to  be  rSproduced  as  some  new  stimulus  is 

■  Dr.  Batty  Tuke.  -  Morfconian  Lectures.  Edinb.  Mei. 
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presented  to  them.  The  various  brain-centres 
are  in  this  manner  stored  with  ideas,  the  result 
of  experiontes  derived  from  without,  and  by 
means  of  the  nerve-fibres  they  are  united  in 
groups  till  a  most  complex  system  is  evolved. 
The  sensations  are  developed  info  more  and 
more  complex  feelings,  till  the  highest  emotions 
of  civilised  man  are  reached ;  and  in  a  similar 
manner  the  intellectual  processes  grow  fi:om 
more  perceptions  and  cognitions  to  the  highest 
trains  of  thought.  Mind  may  be  said  to  be  made 
up  of  feelings  and  the  relations  between  feelings, 
for  the  intellectxial  element  of  mind  is  the  rela- 
tional element,  and  it  will  be  found  that  we  ctin- 
not  locate  in  two  parts  of  the  brain  the  emotions 
and  the  intellect,  as  some  physiologists  havB 
proposed ;  for  no  kind  of  feeling,  sensational'  or 
emotional,  can  be  wholly  free  from  the  intellec- 
tual element ;  and  on '  the  other  hand  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  any  act  of  cognitiod  can  be 
absolutely  free  from  emotion.' 

For  the  growth  of  healthy  brain  and  mind  all 
the  conditions  of  physical  health  are  necessary. 
If  at  birth  there  is  inherited  defector  accidental 
injury,  or  if  at  any  subsequent  period  develop- 
ment is  arrested  or  perverted,  idiocy  or  imbecility 
is  the  result.  There  will  be  an  imperfect  re- 
cording of  the  experiences  of  life,  an  inability  to 
learn,  and  a  deficient  power  of  bringing  into  re- 
lation one  with  another  the  various  groups  of 
nerve-centres  which  make  lip  the  brain,  and  are 
the  seat  of  mind. 

If,  howevelr,  growth  arid  development  have 
proceeded  normally,  and  normal  mind  is  the  re- 
sult, what  are  the  donditiohs  of  insanity,  or  dis- 
order of  mind  ?  What  are  the  conditions  of  heal- 
thy and  unhealthy  brain-function  f 

I.  We  know  by  experiment  on  nerves  and 
nerve-centres,  and  by  observation  of  the  objec- 
tive phenomena  of  motion,  that  a  discharge  of 
nerve-force  or  nervous  fluid — call  it  what  we 
Will— is' liberated  when  'a  centre  is  stimulated, 
and  that  this  ramifies  according  to  its  quantity 
in  various  directions  throughout  the  system. 
When  there  is  health  and  vigour  the  supply  will 
be  large,  and  every  channel  both  in  the  brain 
and  body  will  be  duly  supplied.  But  in  the 
healthiest  nervous  system  there  liiust  in  time  bo 
a  cessation  of  this  discharge,  for  in  time  the  sup- 
ply will  be  exhausted,  and  repair  and  replenish- 
ing must  take  place.  And  -unless  this  is  done, 
nerve-function  will  be  impaired  or  cease.  For 
the  repair  of  the  higher  nerve-centres  sleep  is 
necessary,  for  only  during  sleep  is  the  repair  of 
the  waste  effected,  and  we  commonly^  nay,  con- 
stantly find,  that  mental  disturbance  i's  preceded 
by  loss  of  sleep. 

In  some  cases  want  of  sleep  may  depend  on 
the  actual  time  allowed  for  it  being  irisufficierit. 
Though  not  a  very  common  cause  of  insanity 
yet  It  sometimes  is  found  in  persons  who  are 
very  hard-worked,  or  who,  by  religious  exercises 
and  services,  deprive  themselves  of  sleep  In 
the  great  majority,  however,  want  of  sleep  is 
the_  result  of  a  pathological  condition  of  the 
brain,  a  condition  which  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment  the  physician  seeks  to  remedy  as  the  first 
•tep  towards  the  cure  of  the  insanity. 
^^' Herbert  Spencer,  Princigl^i  ^  Pq/Mog,,  vol.  i.,p. 
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Not  only  may  there  be  a  want  of  repair  and 
replenishing  of  the  nerve-force  expended,  but 
there  may  be  also  a  defective  generation  and 
supply  of  it.  Through  ansemia  or  exhaustion 
from  acute  diseases  or  Ipngrcontinued  illness,  the 
nerve-centres  fail  to  generate  from  the, blood, the 
power  necessary  for  their  due  operation.  The 
discharge  liberated  does  not  ramify  throughout 
the  nervous  system,  calling  into  action  every 
part  of  the  brain,  and  penetrating  <to  every  por- 
tion of  the  muscular  structures ;  thus  the  failing 
supply  is  manifested  in  the  gloom  of  melcpioJtolia 
and  the  slow  and  torpid  movements  which  ac- 
company it;  and  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  stiU 
lower  ebb,  there  may  be  not  enough  to  carry  on 
even  the  semblance  of  mind :  the  patient  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  utter  fatuity  seen  in  de- 
tnentia,  whether  primary  or  spcondary,  and  either 
sits  motionless  and  lost  in  the  condition  termed 
melancholia  cum  siu]iore.\^r:.  milancolie  aveo  stu- 
pmr ;  G-er.  Schwermmth  mit  Stumpfsmii\  or  exe- 
cutes the  purposeless  and  automatic  movements 
of  acute  demeutia  [Fr.  DemcncC'  aigui]. 

The  defect  of  nerve-force  may  bring  about  in- 
sanity in  more  than  one  way.  A  sudden  strain 
or  shock  may  make  an  unwonted  demand  upon 
the  nervous  supply.  Incessant  thought,  especi- 
ally of  a  painful  kind,  may,  use  ,up  the  reserve 
of  force :  this  is  not  renewed,  and  insanity  is 
the  result,  the  increased  molecular  discharge  not 
being  duly  compensated  by  an  increased  supply 
from  the  nutritive  sources.  Secondly,  the  sup- 
ply may  fall  so  far  below  the  standard.that  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  every- 
day life,,  and  so,  without  any  mental  cause,  but 
simply  from  nerve-inanition,  the  stage  of  depres- 
sion appears.  In  both  of  these  cases,  however, 
as  in  all  recent  insanity,  the  brain  is  in  a  state 
o{  hyperaemia,  as  evidenced  by  heat  of  head, 
want  of  sleep,  and  often  pain  and  congested 
appearance  of  face.  The  hypersemi^.  impedes 
healthy  nutrition  and  causes  slectp  ,ta  he  absent, 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  the  brain  in  such 
patients  is  in  a  state  of  ansemia,  even  if  the 
general  bodily  (sondition  deserves  that  name. 

II.  It  may  be,  however,  that  there  is  not  sp 
much  a  defect  of  nerve-force,  as  an  unstable  con- 
dition of  the  cerebral  centres,  which  is.man:!. 
fested  by  a  rapid  and  continuous  discharge. 
Such  a  discharge  in  a  more  sudden  and  violent 
form  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  phenomena  of 
epilepsy.  In  insanity  it  may  vary  from  undue 
hilarity  and  excitement  up  to  the  incessant  move- 
ments and  vociferation  of  acute  deliriimi ;  and 
like  epilepsy  it  may  terminate  in  exhaustion, 
coma,  and  death.  The  supply  of  nerve-force  in 
such  cases  is  often  abundant.  The  patient  goes 
without  sleep  for  days  and  nights,  and  yet  re- 
covers. The  higher  brain-centres  lose  the  power 
of  control,  owing  to  the  violence ,  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  the  lower  and  more  automatic  cen- 
tres thus  liberated  are  stimulated,  to  ovpraction, 
which  is  manifested  in  noisy  and  violent  delu- 
sions, and  so  on  to  mere  delirious  incoherence. 
And  after  the  discharge  has  ceased,  there  may 
be  a  period  of  dementia  and  complete  obliteration 
of  mind,  before  the  exhausted  .brain  begins  to 
recover.  Persons  who  are  in  this  condition  of  uijr 
stable  nerve- equilibrium  may  be  thrown  off  their 
balance  by  mental  causes— by  shock;  or  grief. 


or  losses.  Their  brain  may  also  be  aifected  b; 
disorder  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  tympa- 
thetiaailt/.  In  all  such  patients  there  is  a  predispo- 
sition,  often  inherited,  to  nervous  instability-and 
rapid  discharge,  and  such  '  causes '  as  puberty, 
pregnancy,  or  child-birth  bring  about  an  explo 
sion.  Here,  too,  there  is  marked  cerebral  hjj. 
persemia,  producing  an  abnormal  nutrition  and 
corresponding  abnormal  function. 
.  III.  Disturbance  or  defect  of  mind  may  bo 
caused  by  incomplete  development  of  any  part 
concerned  in  mental  action,  or  by  the  presence 
of  anything  within  the  cranium  which  interferes 
with  the  healthy  life  of  the  various  organs. 
There  may  be  tumours  of  different  kinds,  or  ab- 
scess. ■  Insanity  also  follows  blows  on  the  head ; 
and  deterioration  of  brain  is  frequently  caused 
by  the  action  of  alcohol  and  othe]^  poisons.  In 
all  these  cases  we  have  not  a  functional  disturb- 
ance which  may  suddenly  arise  and  as  suddenly 
pass, away,  but  a  gradually  organized  lesion 
which  usually  advances,  producing:  serious  and 
permanent  results.  The  degeneration ,  of  the 
organ  and  tissues  through  age  will  also  produce 
corresponding  reSiUlts. 

Symptoms. — What  are  the  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity, and  how  far  do  they  correspond  to- the 
pathology  of  bra^in-disturbance  as , set  forthin 
the  above  remarks? 

The  first  symptom  usually  noticed  in  a  per- 
son becoming  insane  is  an  alteration  in  hia 
emotional  condition.  Either  he.  is  more  quiet 
and  dull  than ,  usual,  or,  on  the  contraiy,  more 
restless,  irritable,  excitable,  or  hilarious.  The 
dulness  may  varyifrom  a  mere  disposition  to  sit 
still,  and  neglect  his  work  or  amusements,  to 
actual  gloom  and  despondency.  The  restlessness 
and  e;xcitement  may  also  vary  in  degree,  and  be 
accompanied  by  gMefcy  or  outbursts  of  anger 
and  violence.  The  change  may  be  more  or  less 
concealed,  according  as  the  patient  can  or  can- 
not control  himself.  Those  of  his  own  fsimily  or 
people  about  him  may  notice  it  long  before 
others,  and  this  stage  will  vary  in  duration, 
often  lasting  some  time  before  delusions  or  other 
marked  symptoms  are  discoverable.        ,  - 

The  acts  of  the  patient  will  correspond  to  his 
altered  feelings.  His  relations  towards  the  outer 
world  will  be  altered.  In  his  torpor  or  gloom 
he  will  look  on  everything  despondingly ;  will 
be  unable  to  perform  his  duties,  will  not  care 
for  amusements,  will  sit  at  home  inactive,  or 
take  up  morbid  fancies  about  his  health,  Coiit 
versely,  he  will  act  rashly  in,  matters  of  busi- 
ness, embark  in  foolish  speculations,  take  no 
heed  of  time  or  appointmeuts^  spend  money 
recklessly,  indulge  in  debauchery  or  frivolous 
pursuits,  show  causeless  anger  to  those  about 
him,  or  exhibit  silly  and  childish  hilarity  when 
matters  of  graye  moment  are  pending.    ■ 

Here  we  have  a  slight  insanity.  The.  higher 
brain-centres  are  but  slightly  distmbed,  and  still 
exercise  a  considerable  amount  of !  control  over 
the  lower  and  less  specialised  centres.  It  may 
io  difficult  to  say  that  any  one  act  or  feelii^  is 
of  itself  indicative  of  insanity,  but  the  patient 
is  a  changed  man,  and  the  term  moral  inea/n^ 
is  specially  applicable  to  thjs  condition. 

Such  an  insanity  may  remain  and  he  perma- 
nent :  more  frequeiitly,  however,  it  either  pnssre 
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oS,  the  patient  recovering,  or  adrances  in  one 
or  other  of  the  directions  already  indicated. 
The  gloom  •will  increase;  corresponding  delusions 
■will  present  themselves  -with  appropriate  acts 
and  conduct;  and  the  patient  will  drift  into 
melancholia.  Or  he  -will  become  more  and  more 
hilarious,  angry,  excited,  or  suspicious,  and  a 
state  will  arise  to  which  for  want  of  a  better 
we  give  the  name  of  mania.  Though  delusions 
are  not  usually  found  in  the  stage  of  alteration, 
they  are  seldom  absent  in  the  second  and  more 
advanced  period,  and  generally  correspond  to 
the  feeling  of  the  suferer,  so  much  so  that  the 
appearance  and  humour  &equently  enable  us, 
without  previous  information,  to  arrive  at  the  de- 
lusions under  'which  he  is  labouring;  This  stage 
is  often  called  intellectml  insdnUy,  or  insanity 
with  delusions.  Patients  labouring  under  one 
or  other  of  these  forms  vary  in  the  degree  of 
insanity,  from  a  condition  in  ■which  they  are  able 
to  talk  coherently  on  many  topics  to  one  of 
complete  incoherence  or  delirium.  To  the  former 
the  name  of  partial  insanity  is  often  applied. 

Another  condition  is  that  of  fatuity  or  child- 
ishness in  various  degrees.    It  may  come  on 
rapidly,  the  patient  passing  at  once  into  this 
state,  which  is  then  called  acuie  or  primary 
dementia;  or  it  may  be'  the  result  of  years  of 
insanity  or  brain-disease,  and  is  termed  ch-omc 
or  seoondary  dementia.     In  such  people  ■we  find 
loss  of  memory,  in&bility  to  revive  the  relations 
of  feelings  and  ideas^-not  emotional  disturbance, 
but  rather  an  absence  of  all  emotion, 
,    As  regards  the  bodily  symptoms,  almost  every 
variety  of  insanity  is  ushered  in  by  sleeplessness, 
sleep  being  deficient  or  altogether  absent,  per- 
haps for  days,  according  to  the  aouteness  of  the 
attack.  This  indicates  a  disturbance  of  the  brain- 
circulation,  which  is  also  shown  by  heat  and  pain 
of  head,  injection  of  the  conjunctivse,  and  throb- 
bmg  of  the  carotids.     There  may  be  excessive 
vascular  action  even  -when  the  insanity  is  the 
reverse  of  -what  is  sometimes  termed  ■  sthenic,' 
and  the'general  condition  of  the  patient  is  one 
of  anaemia  rather  than  hypersemia. 
_   It  has  been  said  that  the  mental  symptoms  of 
insanity  are  accidental,  that  they  do  not  indicate 
the' pathological  conditions,  but  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  body,  and  that  no  classification  of 
th'e  forms  of  the  disorder  ought  to  be  based  on 
them.    But  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  brain 
of  a  man  suffering  from  melancholia  difiers  alto- 
gether from  that  of  one  in  acute  mania.    In  the 
former  there  is  a   scanty  generation  of  nerve- 
force,  which  is  insufficient  to  reach  the  remote 
channels  and  plexuses  of  the  brain.    There  is 
°°j  \S*°^™^  incoherence  and  confusion  of  ideas, 
and  the  patient  can  converse  rationally  on  many 
topics.    His  feelings  are  those  of  pain  and  not  of 
pleasure,  because  pains  in  general'  are  more  in- 
tense than  pleasures  in  general,'  and  the  former 
are  evoked  into  consciousness   by  the  feeble 
nerve-currents,  -while  the  latter  are  not      In 
tt   ",'*™»«<1  mania  we  may  have  every  shade 
of  foehifc  displayed,  from  gloomy  and  auspicious 
irascibility  to  great  hilarity.    Feelings  Of  aneer 
and  resentment  are  called  up  TvithoSt  the  con- 
trolling power  of  reflection  and  judgment,  rach 
IMM.^"*^  ^''™°"'  ^-^""i""  or  ftyrtolow,  vol. 


as  ■would  prevail  ■wero  the  ■whole  brain  at  work, 
and  the  higher  faculties  and  feelings  co-opera^ 
ting  and  in  relation  i»ith  thelo-wer.  This,  again, 
may  be  due  to  a  want  of  nerve-force,  or  more 
frequently  to  an  undue  expenditure  of  it,  as  iliay 
be  seen  in  the  irritability  of  an  over-tired  child. 
What  we  may  call  the  more  automatic  and  less 
complex  feelings  of  fear  and  self-love  are  evoked, 
■while  there  is  not  force  and  pressure  enough  to 
supply  the  rarer  and  more  remote  qualities  of 
comparison  and  reasoning  which  require  the 
combination  and  union  of  the  highest  portions 
of  the  brain.  If  there  is  an  increased  and 
accelerated  blood-flo^w,  great  hilarity  and  self- 
satisfaction  may  be  the  result,  yet  ■with  perfect 
incoherence  of  _  ideas,  owing  to  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  brain-plexuses  being  interrupted  by 
the  tumultuous  or  impeded  circulation,  and  the 
excessive  nervous  discharge.  And  in  dementia 
the  very  opposite  may  be  witnessed.  The  supply 
of  force  is  reduced  so  low  that  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  all  ideas  ;  memory,  at  any  rate  of  re- 
cent events,  is  lost,  and  only  the  well-marked 
occurrences  of  earlier  life  are  recalled. 

That  the  mental  symptoms  are  to  be  by  the 
pathologistaltogether  disregarded,  and  that  they 
are  of  no  assistance  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
pathological  condition;  seems  a  most  extraordi- 
nary assertion.  These  symptoms  do  not  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  body  generally,  but  on  that 
of  the  brain,  and  as  accurately  indicate  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter  as  the  breathing  indicates 
that  of  a  lung.  The  brain  in  insanity  is  the 
pars  affecta,  the  insanity  is  the  symptom,  and 
when  we  see  in  the  same  individual  at  one  time 
mania  and  at  another  melancholia,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  condition  of  brain  at  the  one 
period  is  not  the  same  as  at  the  other,  though 
originally  one  cause  may  have  lighted  up  th'o 
malady.  '^ 

;  Diagnosis.— Accuracy  of  diagnosis  is  specially 
important  in  insanity,  owing  to  the  legal  and 
social  results  which  flow  from  it,  and  because 
the  restrictions  on  liberty  which  'may  be  neces- 
sary for  proper  treatment  cannot  be  resorted 
to  until  a  diagnosis  has  been  conclusively  estab- 
lished.   The  direction  of  the  investigation  will 
be  different,_  according  as  the  condition  may  be 
the  result  either  of  incomplete  development,  or 
of  disablement  or  perversion  by  disease.     'Where 
;  imheeility  is  in  question,  it  may  often  be  neces- 
:sary  to  take  several  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing the  patient.    This  condition  always  implies 
intellectual  defect,  though  great  moral  depra- 
vity is  often  the  predominant  symptom.     It 
IS  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  any 
or  what  kind  of  occupation  has  been  attempted 
and  what  amount  of  incapacity  has  been  shown' 
and  •whether  the  individual  has  proved  capsi^ 
ble  of  profiling  by  such  education  as  he  has 
received       Adults    in    ordinary    circumstances 
ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
count      The  decision   rests   on  whether  such 
capacity  has  been  showfi  as  is  required  in  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  life.    To  form  a  cori^ect 
opimon  ni  cases  of  acquired  insanity  is  often  a 
Z?  ?'*^i"''  r"^""-     The  relatives    of    the 
patient  often  obstruct  rather  than '^id  the'en- 
^IJ^.-v^'^'y"."  ^«°^'*"y  divided  in  opinion 
and  this  may  be  partly  an  aid  and  parUy  an 
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olistruction ;  but  great  care  is  required  to  avoid 
taking  part  at  first  with  either  side.  Before 
eeeing  the  patient  it  is  proper  to  make  -wKat 
inquiry  is  possible  into  the  hereditary  history 
of  the  family,  the  nature  of  the  diseases  or  in- 
juries from  which  the  patient  may  haYe  suffered, 
including  any  previous  attacks  of  insanity.  The 
ordinary  habits,  disposition,  tastes,  and  occupa- 
tions must  be  ascertained,  and  also  the  present 
habits,  disposition,  tastes,  occupations,  amount 
of  sleep,  and  gfeneral  bodily  health.  The  mental 
symptoms,  such  as  suspicions,  delusions,  or  loss 
of  memory,  which  have  suggested  the  allegation 
of  insanity,  must  also  be  inquired  into;  and 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  any  indication 
of  the  change  of  conduct  or  disposition  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  advent  of  mental  disease. 
A  reference  to  the  articles  descriptive  of  the 
forms  of  insanity  will  show  the  importance  of 
all  these  points.  In  the  whole  investigation 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  accepting  mere 
ex  parte  statements,  and  as  much  information  as 
possible  should  be  obtained  by  the  inspection  of 
letters  or  other  documents  written  by  the  patient. 
Sometimes  the  conduct  of  the  patient  renders  it 
difficult  to  obtain  an  interview,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overstep  legal  limits  in  the 
attempt.  If  the  physician  has  to  see  the  patient 
in  Che  presence  of  other  persons,  it  is  a  necessary 
precaution  to  make  certain  that  he  clearly  under- 
stands whom  he  is  to  esamine.  In  obtaining  the 
interview  a  certain  amount  of  stratagem  may 
sometimes  be  resorted  to  ;  but  it  is  best  that  the 
physician  should  be  introduced  by  a  friend  in 
his  true  cliaracter  as  a  doctor,  and  on  no  account 
should  any  false  statement  be  made.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  expediency  it  will  be  found  that  any 
deviation  from  this  produces  more  evil  than 
good.  If  the  interview  takes  place  in  the  pa- 
tient's home,  valuable  information  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained  by  observation  of  the  order 
or  disorder  which  prevails.  The  condition  of 
the  furniture,  the  state  of  the  patient's  clothing, 
the  manner  of  the  patient  towards  the  rest  of 
the  household  and  their  bearing  towards  the 
patient,  ought  to  be  noted.  The  patient's 
physiognomy,  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and 
any  gesticulations  or  convulsive  or  tremulous 
movements,  must  be  observed.  In  conversation 
it  is  well  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  patient's  health,  as  it  relieves  many 
necessary  questions  of  their  offensive  character. 
Eccentric  ideas  ought  not  to  be  combated  more 
than  may  aid  in  making  the  patient  disclose 
them  fully ;  and  everything  tending  to  show  the 
presence  or  absence  of  delusions,  irrational  sus- 
picions, or  loss  of  memory,  ought  to  be  elicited. 
Many  other  points  will  probably  be  suggested  by 
the  course  of  each  inquiry;  and  the  importance 
to  be  attached  to  them,  as  well  as  to  those  just 
mentioned,  must  be  decided  by  a  careful  study  of 
how  far  they  are  included  or  excluded  by  the  known 
symptoms  of  any  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity. 

.3!tioiogt. — ^We  now  pass  to  the  causes  of 
insanity,  which  are  usually  spoken  of  as  pre- 
dispomg  or  exeiting :  in  many  cases  both  com- 
bine in  the  causation  of  the  disorder. 

The_  great  predisposing  cause  is  an  inherited 
disposition  to  neurotic  disorder— one  difficult  to 
estimate  and,  indeed,  to  discover,  owing  to  the 


care  with  which  it  is  concealed,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  be  questioned.  It  has 
been  adverted  to  in  the  second  section  of  the 
pathological  conditions,  and  will  again  be  noticed. 
See  Insanity,  Varieties  of.  , 

When  we  speak  of  such  predisposing  causes 
as  sex,  age,  and  condition  of  life,  it  is  evident 
that  they  can  only  be  called  causes  in  the  sense 
of  being  concurrent  conditions,  in  some  of  which 
a  man  or  woman  is  more  likely  to  become  insane 
than  in  others. 

Has  «ex  anything  to  do  with  insanity?  Ke- 
ferring  to  statistical  tables  we  find  that  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  English  Commissi6ners  in  Lunacy 
for  the  year  1874  there  were  under  treatment  in 
asylums  at  the  end  of  theyear  1873, 18,872  males 
and  20,741  females.  There  were  admitted  during 
the  year  (not  reckoning  re-admissions  or  trans- 
fers) 6,264  iuales  and  6,347  females,  while  in 
the  same  period  there  died  2,288  males  and 
1,705  females.  The  preponderating^  number 
of  females  under  treatment  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  mortality  among  tbem  is  far 
less  than  among  males,  and  consequently  they 
accnmiUate  in  asylums.  The  difference  in  the 
number  of  the  two  sexes  who  become  insane  is 
probably  not  material,  but  it  seems  that  the 
males  are  the  larger  number,  or,  looking  at  the 
difference  in  the  mortality,  they  would  fall  below 
the  number  of  the  females  further  than  they  do. 

"With  regard  to  age,  we  find  that  the  tendency 
to  insanity  increases  with  the  development  of 
brain  and  mind.  In  the  first  decade  of  life  it  is 
rare.  In  the  second,  which  includes  the  period 
of  puberty,  it  is  more  common,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  in  the  next.  The  period  between  26  and 
40  years  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  arises,  and  is  that  of  the  highest  de- 
velopinent  and  working  power.  After  this  the 
number  declines  in  each  decade,  as  before  it 
rose.  With  the  age  the  character  of  the  insanity 
varies.  In  youth  it  is  displayed  in  violent  and 
paroxysmal  mania,  sometimes  in  acute  de^ 
mentia,  and  cataleptoid  states.  There  ia  great 
motor  disturbance  and  emotional  rather  than 
intellectual  aberration.  Earely  are  the  yottng 
melancholic.  In  the  prime  of  life  there  is  active' 
mania  with  delusions  and  intellectual  insanity,', 
and  at  this  period  we  meet  with  the  most  acute 
forms.  Later,  melancholia  prevails ;  while  in 
old  age  weakness  of  mind,  passing  into  fatuity 
and  second  childhood,  indicates  the  general 
decay  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

As  to  the  condition  of  life  in  which  insanity 
is  most  frequently  found,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said.  That  it  occurs  more  frequently  in 
civilised  than  in  barbarous  countries  may  be 
assumed  without  recourse  to  figures,  because  in 
the  former  mind  and  brain  are  more  complex, 
and  therefore  more  prone  to  disorder.  It  is,, 
however,  the  failures  and  vices  of  civilisation; 
that  bring  about  the  great  mass  of  insanity,. 
And  of  these  the  chief  is  poverty,  with  all  its 
attendant  physical  evils  of  insufficient, food  and 
wretched  dwellings,  and  moral  evils  of, 'anxiety, 
and  degradation.  Next  tp  poverty,  and  dosely 
bound  up  with  it,  is  drinking,  which  lamong  the 
working  classes  plays  a  fearful  part  in  the 
causation  of  the  di  sease.  Ajmong  the  predispoB- 
ing  causes  of  insanity  incltided  by  the  Interna- 
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tional  Congress  of  alienist  physioians  in  1867 
are,  tesides  those  already  enumerated,  consan- 
guinity; great  difference  in  the  age  of  the 
parents ;  influence  of  the  soil  and  surroundings ; 
oonvulsions  or  emotions  of  the  mother  during 
gestation ;  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  affections ; 
pregnancy,  lactation,  menstrual  periods,  critical 
age,  puberty,  venereal  excess,  or  onanism.  We 
may  add  to  these,  damage  received  at  birth 
owing  to  difficult  parturition. 

The  exoiting  causes  of  insanity  are  usually 
divided  into  moral  and  physical.  Among  tne 
former  Tre  may  reckon  domestic  trouble  and 
anxiety,  mental  shock,  overwork,  religious  ex- 
citement, political  excitement  and  war,  and  disap- 
pointment. Concerning  such  little  need  be  said. 
They  may  vary  in  duration,  some  quickly  bring- 
ing about  insanity,  others  persisting  for  years 
before  that  result  is  reached.  For  the  most  part 
those  who  are  affected  by  such  causes  are  already 
predisposed  by  hereditary  taint,  by  a  neurotic 
temperament,  or  by  being  at  one  or  other  of  t;he 
critical  periods  of  life. 

Among  the  phytical  exciting  causes  are  some 
which  are  both  exoiting  and  predisposing — for 
example,  intemperance  and  epilepsy.  These  may 
be  the  immediate  precursors  of  an  attack ;  as  well 
as  agents  caiising  a  predisposition  to  the  disorder, 
by  being  repeated  through  a  series  of  years. 
Other  physical  causes  are  parturition,  monor- 
rhagia, amenorrhea,  and  various  other  ovarian 
and  uterine  ailments;  diseases  and  injuries  of 
the  head ;  acute  febrile  diseases  and  chronic 
illness,  producing  exhaustion;  constitutional  dis- 
eases, as  gout,  ague,  or  syphilis;  disease  of 
heart  and  vessels;  exposure  to  great  heat  or 
cold ;  lead  and  other  poison^  ;  anaemia ;  blows  on 
the  head,  and  organic  affections  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  or.  the  various  parts  contained 
therein. 

CiASBiFiOATiON. — Almost  every  writer  on  in- 
sanity has  suggested  a  special  classification  of  its 
forms,  and  the  majority  have  founded  their  sugges- 
tions either  on  the  setiology  or  symptomatology  of 
the  disease.  Of  those  based  on  symptoms  none  is 
simpler  than  Griesinger's : — (1)  states  of  mental 
deprmwn;  (2)  states  of  me,nta].  exalUtiony  (3) 
states  of  mental  toeaiwess.  He  placed  general 
paralysis  and  epilepsy  apart  as  mere  complica- 
tions of  insanity.  His  groups,  therefore,  corre- 
spond broadly  with  the  old  divisions  of  Melan- 
eholia,  Mania,  and  Dementia.  The  etiological 
classification  most  widely  known  is  that  of  Morel. 
He  divides  the  foims  into  six:— (1)  Hereditary 
msanity,  including^  congenital  nervous  tempera- 
ment, moral  and  impulsive  insanity,  imbecility, 
and  idiocy;  (2)  Toxio  insanity,  inclujiing  con- 
ditions caused  by  insufficient  or  injurious  food, 
poisons,  or  noxious  air  or  water;  (3)  Hyste- 
rical, epileptic,  and  hyppohcmdriacgi  insanity; 
(*)  Idiopathic  insanity,  dependent  on  disease 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  (8),  iSympor 
iietK  rasanity ;  and  (6)  Dementia,  or  the  condition 
of  terminative  enfeeblement.  For  any  systematic 
study  ot  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  some 
symptomatological  grouping,  based  on  tlie  cha- 
racters of  the  mental  mapifestatious,  must  be 
neuessary.  It  has,  however,  been  maintained 
tnat  It  IS  impossible,  either  on  this  cr  on  a  purely 
etiological  basis,  to  found  groups  which  have 


more  than  an  artificial  relationship  to  one  another. 
And  there  is  some  truth  in  this  criticism.  But, 
though  tN  ties  whiph  hind  the  psycholpgjoal 
groups  together  may  be  in;  a  sense  regarded  as 
artificial,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  asso 
ciated  conditions  exhibit  a  considerable  anipunt 
of  intimate  natural  connection. 

At  the  Internatiional  Congress  of  Alienist^  in 
1867  the  following  classification  was  laid  dp^ni, 
intended  to  combine  the  setiologicftl  wd  symp- 
tomatological methods: — 1.  Sim^te^  Insanitp, 
compreheiiding  mania,  melancholia,  mononiania, 
oirculariflsanity,  moral  insanity,  and  the,  d^jnen- 
tiafoUowing, these  forms.  2.  Epileptid  Itisfmity, 
3.  Paralytic  Insanity,  i.  Senile  Dementia,  5. 
Organic  Dementia.    6,  Idiocy.    7.  Qretinism. 

The  first  ,class,  it  vrill  be  ob^served,  comprises 
all  the  varieties  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
functional ;  the  others  are  mostly  associated  with 
permanent  structural  lesions. 

NO'  classification  wliich  hasi  been  proposed  can 
fee  regarded  as  altogether  satisfactory.,.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  true  nature  and 
limits,  of  insanity  itself  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly recognised.  The  essence  of  the  condition 
is,  of  course,  the  manifestation  of  disease  through 
some  deviation  from  the  healthy  standard  of 
mental  action.  It  is  a  conditipn  of  mental  unr 
health  analogous  tp  .bodily  unhealth.  Jiut  we 
miist  not  allow  ourselves  to  imagine  that!  there, 
is,  a  class  of  morbid  mental  manifestations  which 
are  independent  of  the  conditipn  of  the  pjiysieal 
frame.,  The  truth  is  that  ther.e  is  no  pathological, 
condit;ion  of  the  individual  in  whiph  bpth  mind, 
and  body  are  not  affected;  but  in  some  diseases 
the  mental  symptpms  come  into  prominence,,  in 
others  the  physical.  The  notion,  not  yet  alto- 
gether exploded,  that  there  is  sometjiing  in  in- 
sanity altogether  distinct,  from  todily  diseas?, 
arose  from  the  belief  so  long  prevalent  that 
mental  action  is  independent  of  pjbysical  condi- 
tions, and  from  the  fact  l;hat  the  sfudy  of  insanity 
has  beSn  and  still  is  top  much  dissociated,  from 
the  study  of  the  rest  of  cerebral  pathology. 
Acting  upon  the  broader,  and  truer  views,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  Schroeder  van  der 
Kolk,  and  others,  to  introduce  a  more  natural 
systepj  of ,  classification.  Such  attempts  have 
proceeded  on  the  recognition  of  all  mental  symp- 
toms as  phenomena  whose  na,ture  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  a  full  consideration  of  the 
physical  symptoms  of  disease  by  which  they  may. 
fee  .accompanied.  ,  Dr.  Skae  proposed  a  classifi- 
cation based  on  tihe  belief  that  every  .mental  dis- 
order bears  a  relation  to  some  bodily  disease — 
acute  or  chronic— analogous  tovphati  tjie  delirium 
of  fever  does  to  the  fever  in  whose  course  it  is, 
manifested.  The  d,etailed  list  wjiic^  he  offered, 
was,  however,  admittedly  imperfect;  and  it  is 
likel;y  that  any  satisfactory  classification  on  this 
principle  will  only  be  arriyed  a,t  after  a  much 
closer  study  pf  the  m,ental  symptom*  of  disease' 
thau.has  yet  been  giyea  to, them.  .But  Skae  de- 
serves the  credit  of  having  given  the  most  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  purely  inedical,  as  opposed 
to,  the  metaphysical,  mpdepf.stu4yineinsanitv 
In  furtherance,  of  this,  some  progress  has' been 
made  Vx  Olouston,.  Batty  Tuke,  and  others,  who 
have  pubUshed  careful  monographs  of  some  of 
the  more  prominent  forms,  If  by  such  means  we 
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can  group  together  conditions  which  are  Bimilar, 
not  only  in  their  mental  but  also  in  their  physi- 
lal  characters,  we  obtain  units  which  may  \Uti- 
mately  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  more 
perfect  system,  and  which  can  never  be  altogether 
disregarded  by  classifiers  in  future.  Most  of 
the  attempts  which  hare  been  made  to  describe 
such  groups  must  at  presenf  be  regarded  rather 
as  valuable  suggestions  than  as  well-established 
clinical  and  pathological  species.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  work  it  has  been  considered  best  to 
describe  in  the  present  article,  the  various  phases 
of  insanity  which  have  been  regarded  as  of 
special  importance,  without  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  their  conception;  and 
afterwards  to  discuss  the  Various  well-marked 
forms  of  the  disease  under  'their  several  heads, 
alphabetically  arranged. 

PaosNosis. — ^The  general  prognosis  of  in- 
sanity will  depend  (1)  on  the  duration  of  the 
existing  disorder.  Perhaps  the  best  established 
fact  of  all  is,  that  the  chances  of  recovery 
diminish  in  direct  proportion  to  the  duration  of 
the  malady,  and  that  it  is  consequently  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  place  a  patient  early  under 
adequate  and  appropriate  treatment.  If  a  twelve- 
month elapses  without  appreciable  improvement, 
the  chances  are  decidedly  unfavourable.  If  de- 
lusions or  hallucinations  remain  fixed  and  un- 
changed at  the  end  of  a  year,'  especially  if  there 
be  hallucinations  of  hearing,  the  prognosis  is 
bad.  The  chief  exception  is  where  there  is 
marked  melancholia.  Patients  will  recover  from 
this  after  long  periods ;  whereas  such  recoveries 
are  seldom  found  in  insanity  when  depression  is 
absent.  (2)  When  the  cause  of  the  insanity  has 
been  of  long  duration,  the  prognosis  is  less  fa- 
vourable than  when  it  is  a  passing  or  accidental 
cause,  (3)  Is  the  prognosis  unfavourable  in 
hereditary  insanity  ?  So  much  of  the  so-called 
simple  insanity  is  hereditary,  that  we  must  admit 
that  recoveries  from  it  are  not  infrequent,  for  it 
is  from  this  simple  Insanity  that  recoveries 
chiefly  take  place.  Hereditary  insanity  is  brought 
about  by  very  slight  exciting  causes,  and  thus 
the  prognosis  is  often  favourable,  ancj  recovery 
takes  place ;  but  relapse  is  to  be  feared,  and 
the  prognosis  in  a  second  or  third  attack  is  not 
nearly  so  good.  In  this  hereditary  insanity,  too, 
we  frequently  meet  with  the  cases  of  recurring 
and  '  circular '  insanity,  the  progress  of  which  is 
most  unfavourable.  Both  Bay  and  Griesinger 
have  remarked  that  the  prognosis  in  hereditary 
insanity  is  favourable  only  where  the  individual 
has  previously  been  of  normal  mind.  When  he 
has  always  been  eccentric  or  semi-insane,  and 
undoubted  insanity  at  last  manifests  itself,  the 
prognosis  is  very  bad.  (4)  The  more  acute  the 
symptoms,  the  greater  the  cerebral  disturbance 
and  insomnia,  the  more  favourable  is  the  pro-' 
gnosis,  if  the  case  is  recent.  Conversely,  the 
prb^osis  is  bad  when  there  is  little  bodily  dis- 
turbance, where  sleep  is  present,  the  appetite 
normal,  and  the  secretions  unaffected,  especially 
if  persistent  delusions  or  an  entire  moral  change 
are  found.  (6)  As  all  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary mental  state  and  disposition  is  indicative 
of  insanity,  so  amy  return  to  it  is  a  favourable 
sign,  however  trifling  the  circumstances  may  be. 
(6)  Improvement,  however  slow,  is  a  good  sign 
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if  it  bo  progressive. 


So  long  as  this  goes  on. 
recovery  may  take  place ;  but  many  patients 
improve  up'  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  go  no 
farther.  (7)  The  age  of  the  patient  must  bo 
considered.  Young  people-  recover  in  greater 
numbers  than  those  advanced  in  life.  The  latter 
recover  if  their  insanity  be  melanchoha ;  but,  if 
it  be  mania,  with  hallucinations  and  delusions, 
and  obscene  conduct  and  ideas,  recovery  is  rare, 
especially  if  the  memory  is  impaired,  and  signs 
of  approaching  demehtia  are  present.  (8)  All 
periodicity  in  the  disease,  such  as  exacerbations 
and  remissions  on  alternate  days,  is  unfavour- 
able. 

rEEATMENT. — Only  a  few  general  remarks  on 
treatment  wiU  be  offered  here.  '  Our  objects 
should  be  to  restore  to  health  the  disordered 
brain,  to  cause  the  incessant  waste  to  cease,  to 
promote  a  storing  and  not  an  expenditure  of 
nerve-force.  The-  brain  must  be  nourished  by 
healthy  blood.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  when 
in  defect  must  be  increased ;  when  its  qnqlity  is 
in  fault  it  must  be  improved ;  and  when  the 
blood-flow  is  in  excess  it  must  be  checked; 
while  all  causes  of  disturbance  reacting  upon 
the  brain  irom  other  organs  of  the  body  must 
ibo  removed. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  powerful  effects 
are  produced  throughout  the  nervous  system, 
both  in  the  lower  and  higher  centres,  by  what 
has  been  termed  '  inhibition;'  By  the  diversion 
of  nervous  action  from  one  channel  to  another, 
considerable  influence  may  be  exercised;'  Emo- 
tional excitement  may  be  diverted  into  motor 
or  intellectual  channels ;  or,  by  other  emotional 
stimuli,  may  be  counteracted  or  arrested.  Intet 
lectual  or  ideational  troubles  may  be  diverted  by 
emotional  longings,  or  by  counteracting- intellec- 
tual ptirsuitB.  And  for  aU  this  certain  adjuncts 
are  necessary.  Painful  emotional  distress,  *ith 
the  idea  of  impending  ruin,  is  perpetually  fos- 
tered by  the  sight  of  the  loved  faces  of  wife  and 
children :  the  patient  must  therefore  be  removed 
fi?om  them.  Outbursts  of  anger  are  constantly 
directed  against  those  most  familiar,  and  delu- 
sions correspond.  -  These  must  be  abolished  by 
his  being  placed  among  strangers.  Great  as  is 
the  need  in  many  cases  of  medicinal  treatment, 
it  is  not  so  universally  demanded  as  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  sufferer  to  fresh  surroundings,  We 
try  again  and  again,  in  apparently  the  most  pro- 
mising cases,  to  effect  a  cure  at  home,  and  we 
fail.  The  necessity  for  early  treatment  in  in- 
sanity is  dwelt  upon  by  every  writer ;  and  the 
treatment,  when  insanity  is  once  fairly  estab- 
lished, only  begins  after  the  patient  is  removed. 

The  first  questions  to  be  solved  are  how  the 
remoral  is  to  be  effected ;  and  to  what  place  the 
patient  is  to  be  removed.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  urban  poor,  no 
doubt  can  arise — an  asylum  is  the  only  place 
open  to  them,  because  either  the  friends  are 
poor  and  cannot  afford  any  other  plan  of  treat- 
ment, or  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  asylums  of  the  land.  For  many  an  asylum 
is  necessary  because  the  patient  is  dangerous  to 
himself  or  others,  or  woijd  incessantly  struggle 
to  escape  from  a  less  guarded  dwelling.    But 

'  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  on  Inhibition.  "Vai'SaiiKl 
Beportt,  Iv.  179. 
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there  are  Bome  patients  who  may  be  cured  out 
Of  an  asylum.  Some  recover  from  acHte  but 
transitoiy  attacks  of  delirious  mania  very  rapidly, 
much  as  do  the  sufferers  from  delirium  tremens, 
and,  if  measures  of  safety  can  be  taken,  we  may 
watch  Bueh  for  a  few  days  and  perchance  they 
may  recover  without  removal.  Many  persons 
at  the  very  outset  Of  insanity  may  by  removal 
and  judicious  treatment  be  cured,  if  their 
friends  will  only  rpen  their  eyes  and  acknow- 
ledge the  threatening  evil,  and  not  -wait,  as  they 
so  often  do,  till  compelled  by  circamstances'  to 
interfere.  Such  patients  must  not  be  sent 
abroad  or  out  of  reach,  must  not  go  alone,  or 
without  able  or  skilled  compauions.  They  may 
go  ffom  place  to  place,  or  to  a  friend's  or 
medical  man's  house.  Fresh  scenes  and  faces, 
and  the  cessation  of  work  or  worry,  will  often 
effect  a  cure.  But  they  must  be  people  able 
to  walk  out  in  public  thoroughfares,  and  to  live 
ra  houses  under  ordinary  precautions.  Where' 
they  cannot  walk  in  public,  and  cannot  live 
in  a  house  without  its  being  converted  into  a 
prison,  they  ought  to  go  to  an  asylum,  whe^e 
there  are  grounds  for  exercise,  and  where  facili- 
ties forcscapeai'e  not  always  suggestingattempts. 
Patients'  friends  constantly  make  a  mistake: 
they  keep  the  patient  out  of  an  asylum  at  the 
time  asylum  treatment  would  cure  him,  and  send 
him  there  when  all  hops  of  cure  is  over,  and 
when,  as  a  chronic  lunatic,  he  would  be  just  as 
well  off  out  of  one. 

With  regard  to  medicinal  treatment  little  need 
here  be  said.  The  drugs  chiefly  used  in  insanity 
are  sedatives  and  narcotics.  The  writer  has 
little  faith  in  these,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  sleep,  and  gives  them  only  at  night, 
ostcept  in  the  happily  rare  cases  where  life  is  in 
danger  from  want  q{  sleep,'  To  procure  sleep' 
ho  drug  in  his  experience  approaches  chloral  in 
value  ;■  and  few  are  the  cases  where  it  is  totally 
ineificacious.  He  has  failed  to  observe  the  per- 
nicious effects  attributed  to  it  by  some  writers, 
and  the  results  both  in  severe  and  slight  cases 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  In'the  melancholic 
and  non-excited  cases  th«  preparations  of  opium 
are  of  great  service,  alone,  or  in  combinaition 
with  chloral.  In  excitement,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  valuable,  alone;  or  in  combination  with 
chloral,  Indian  hemp,  or  henbane^  Digitalis, 
alone,'  or  Withmorphia,  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Drs.  Eobertson  and  Williams.  Ergot  of  rye  is 
efficacious,  according  to  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  in 
recurrent  and  chronic  mania;  and  the  same 
physician  extols  the  virtues  of  calabar  bean  in 
generalfaralysis. 

Good  and  abundant  food  is  an  essential  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane:  stimulants  are  re- 
quired in  many  cases,  particularly  the  depressed 
and  aniemic  forms,  but  in  the  opposite,  though 
often  useful,  they  in  some  cases  produce  or  in- 
OTease  excitement,  especially  in  the  early  stage. 
With  the  food  tonics  should  be  given,  and  those 
best  suited  are,  in  the  writer's  experience,  the 
mineral  rathar  than  the  vegetable,  and  chief  of 
all  the  preparations  of  iron. 

■    '  G.  F.  Blandfobd, 

^  IXTSAWITY,  Morbid  Histology  of.-v-Up 
.0  the  present  time  no  definite  and.  distinct 
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lesion  has  been  shown  to  accompany  invariably 
any  definite  and  distinct  form  of  insanity,  with 
tld  exception  of  general  paralysis ;  it  may,' how- 
ever, be  considered  an  established  fact  that  in 
every  ease,  whether  recent  or  chronic,  a  marked 
departure,  or  departures,  from  healthy  condi- 
tions may  be  observed  if  properly  sought  for ; 
but  in  what  manner  these  lesions  have  influenced 
the  character  of  the  case  in  respect  of  its  leading 
symptoms,  mania,  melancholia, '  or  dementia, 
little  as  yet  has  been  elucidated;  Nevertheless, 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  appearances  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  perversion  of  functional  activity, 
although  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  perversion. 

One  great  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to 
the  mind  of  the  cerebral  pathologist  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  morbidities  which  are  apparent 
on  microscopic  examination  are  of  a  primary  or  se- 
condary nature,  whether  they  have  been  efficient 
causes  of  insanity,  or  whetlier  they  are  merely 
the  results  of  mid-nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  as 
such  efficient  causes  of  chronic  lunacy.  There 
exists  an  undetermined  point  in  anatomy  which, 
until  settled,  must  leave  the  question  to  a  cer-' 
tain  extent  open— that  poi-nt  is  the  presence  or 
absence  of  cerebral  lymphatics.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  brain  is  an  exceedingly  active 
organ,  performing  many  and  various  functions, 
and  when  it  is  further  considered  that  it  can 
obtain  no  vicarious  aid  in  the  performance  of 
those  functions  —that  it  cannot,  like  the  lungs> 
seek  assistance  from  other  systems^it  must  be 
at  once  apparSnt  that  the  question  of  its  posses- 
sion of  an  overflow  for  getting  rid  of  super- 
,  fluoiis  plasm  and  waste  products  is  of  paramount 
'importance.  Fohmann  and  Arnold  dembnstrated 
to  tleir  o-wn  satisfaction  the  existence  of  a  sys- 
tem of  lymphatics  in  the  pia  mater  ;  and  Hi^, 
Obersteiner,  and  Boll  believe  that  the  pia-matral 
envelope  of  the  cerebraVarteries  (hyaline  mem- 
brane) exercises  the  function  of  a  lympliatic 
duct.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  sheath  or 
envelope  has  bee'n  called  in  question,  but  com- 
paratively Blight  study  is  needed  to  make  its 
,  demonstration  certain.  '  Although  differences  of 
opinion  exist  as  to  its, relations  and  ma,nner- of 
debouohement;  we  'believe  that  it  terminates  by 
funnel-shaped  openings  into -the  Spaces  which 
exist  over  the  sulci  between  the  pia  mater  and 
the  so-called  arachnoid  membrane.  Kolliker ' 
has  pointed  out  that  the  connection  between  the 
pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  over  the  convolu- 
tions is  so  complete  and  perfect  that  only  at 
,  parts,  namely  over  the  sulci,  a  distinct  space  can 
be  shown  to  exist.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  arachnoid' '  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
merely  the  outer  layer  of  the  pia  mater.  The 
bearings  of  this  point  on  pathologieal  histology 
will  be  considered  under  the  liead  of  cerebral 
congestion  ;'  it  would  not  have  been  alluded  to 
were  it  not  that  it  assists  somewhat  in  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  primary  and  secondary 
lesions  of  the  cerebral  tissues. 

In'.prosecuting  the  study  of  the  morbid  histo- 
logy of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  two  methods,of 
investigation  should  bo  adopted  :-^l.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  tissues  in  the  fresh  state ;  2.  The 
examination  of  the  parts  m  situ  by  means  of 

"  KBUlier's  msMesf,  Old  Syd.  Soc.  vol,  i.  p.  460. 
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sections  m^de  after  submission  of  portions  of 
nervous  tissue  to  hardening  agents.  The  con- 
dition of  the  constituents  of  the  recent  brain 
can  best  be  observed  by  colouring  small  speci- 
mens with  rosaniliue.  Th^  modern  method  of 
freezing,  and  section  by,  means  of  the  microtome 
designed  by  Mr.  Beyan  Lewis,  has  rendered  the 
investigation  of  histological  brain-changes  a 
comparatively  easy  task. 

The  Membranes. — The  dura  mater  is,  com- 
paratively, rarely,  thickened  by  proliferation  of 
its  elements ;  the  vessels  are  found  to  be  irre- 
gula|:ly  dilated  and  tortuous,  with  thickening  of 
their  walls. 

The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  arc  in  such  close 
anatomical  relation  on  the  convexity  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, that  they  can  be  best  described  to- 
gether. Between  them,  supported,  by  a  delicate 
connective  tissue,  lie  the  blood-vessels  which  dip 
into  the  sulci,  carrying  with  them  an  investment 
of  pia  mater,  which  gives  prolongations  to  ac- 
company them  when  they  pierce  the  cerebral 
substance,  and  forms  the  so-called  hyaline  mem- 
brane. Over  the  sulci  are  the  spaces  usually 
termed  sub-arachnoid,  which  communicate  with 
one  another  by  conduits  accompanying  the  ves- 
sels. The  microscopic  appearances  of  'milky 
arachnoid '  have  not  been  thoroughly  described ; 
both  membranes  are  often  thickened,  presenting 
a  laminated  appearance,  and  the  connective  tis- 
sue supporting  the  blood-vessels  is  considerably 
increased,  as  well  as  the  pia-matral  prolonga- 
tions accompanying  the  blood-vessels  into  the 
cerebral  substance,  which  loses  itsihyaline  cha- 
racter, and  becomes  distinctly  fibrous.  Exten- 
sive but  thin  blood-clots  are  occasionally  found 
between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  while 
more  rarely  extravasations  of  blood  are  found 
between  the  pia  mater  and  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance. Deposits  of  hsematoidin  often  surround 
the  vessels,  and  their  coats  are  frequently  hyper- 
trophied.  Crystals  of  triple  phosphate  have  been 
seen  on  the  visceral  surface  of  the  pia  mater. 
Lymph  has  been  found  between  the  pia  mater 
and  the  spinal  cord ;  the  membrane  was  thick- 
ened, and  internal  to  it  were  numerous  distinct 
laminae  of  a  finely  fibrillated  material,  in  some 
places  g^  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  In  one  case 
there  was  long-standing  epilepsy,  in  the  other 
chorea,  both  being  complicated  by  insanity. 

The  Epithelium.  —  Tie  ground-glass  ap- 
pearance frequently  seen  in  the  ependyma  oi 
the  ventricles  is  due  to  three  different  morbid 
condition^,  which  are,  in  the  order  of  their  fre- 
quency, proliferated  epithelium,  lymph-exuda- 
tions, and  crystalline  deposits. 

When  change  in  the  epithelium  is  the  cause 
of  the  granulations,  a  vertical  section  shows 
simply  a  proliferation  of  cells  projecting  into  the 
ventricle,  like  villi. 

"When  lymph-exudations  have  pushed  the 
ependyma  upwfirds,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  rough,  irregular,  bullse-like  nodules,  consist- 
ing of  the  layer  of  proliferated  epithelial  PRila, 
and  a  greenish  homogeneous  stroma,  which  to- 
gether overlie  the  pia  mater;  the  same  ma- 
terial can  be  frequently  seen  infiltrating  the 
subjacent  cerebral  tissues.  Deposits  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  have  been  recorded  as  occurring 
beneath  the  ependyma  of  the  lateral  ventricles 


in  general  paralysis,  and  Bergmann  diseovend 
a  formation  of  pretty  large  crystals  of  '  doable 
phosphate '  in  both  plexus  choroidei  in  a  case 
of  'm^nia  with  mental  weakness'  (Griesinger 
iTew  Syd.  Soc.  Trana.,  p.  429).  ' 

A  proliferation  of  the  columnar  epithelium  of 
the  central  canal  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
not  unfrequent,  causing  its  occlusion. 

The  ITerve-ofilla. — The  changes  in  the  nerve- 
cells  are  most  marked  in  the  antei?ior  two-thirds 
and  superior  parts  of  the.hemispheres,  as  in  this 
situation  they  are  usually  most  numerous  and. 
large  in  size.  In  the  depending  portions  of  the 
hemispheres  and  the  occipital,  lobe  few,  if  any, 
changes  have  been  noticed. 

The  special  morbid  conditions  of  the  nerve- 
cells  are : — a.  Atrophy ;  or  pigmentary,  granu- 
lar, or  fuscous  degeneration,  p.  Hypertrophy. 
7.  Calcification. 

Pigmentary,  fuscous,  or  granular  degeneration 
is  a  very  common  condition  in  many  forms  of 
insanity,  particularly  senile  insanity  and  general 
paralysis,  and  is  probably  to  some  extent  a  nor- 
mal senile  change.  Dr.  Major  distingmshes 
three  stages : — 1st.  The  cells  lose  their  sharply 
defined  triangular  contour,  and  become  swpUeu 
or  inflated  in  appea^nce  ;  the  process  rnmiing 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  convolution  usually 
remains  distinct,  bvt  the  other  processes  dis- 
appear, and  the  cell  becomes  rounded,  off;  the 
nucleus  becomes  swollen  and  more  or  less  round 
or  oval,  and  the  nucleoli  are  seen  with  great  dis; 
tinctness.  2nd.  A  depo-sit  of  granules  takes 
place,  either  external  to  the  cell  and  pressing 
upon  it,  or  in  its  interior,  until  it  becomes  more 
and  more  yellow  and  opaque ;  or  both  these  Qon- 
ditions  may  occur  together.  3rd.  The  cell  goes 
on  to  destruction,  breaking  down  and  shiinking, 
leaving  the  nucleus  surrounded  only  by  a  mass 
of  granules,  and  forming  a  gap  in  the  cerebral 
tissue  formerly  occupied  by  the  swollen  cell ;  still 
later  the  granules  entirely  disappear,  leaving  the 
nucleus  free.  He  has  not  observed  the  nucleus 
s^ctually  undergoing  disintegration,  but  often  no 
trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  mass  of  granules 
left  by  the  degenerated  cell. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  large  pyramidal  cells  of 
the  inner  layers  has  been  observed  in  senile 
atrophy  and  general  paralysis;  as  the  name 
implies,  they  are  large,  abnormally  distiiiot  and 
swollen  in  apperance,  often  presenting  granulitr 
masses  in  their  interior ;  the  processes  are  in- 
creased both  in  size  and  number ;  and  the  angles 
of  the  cells  may  be  greatly  prolonged  or  swollen 
and  stunted. 

Calcification  of  the  cells  by  the  deposit  of 
phosphate  of  lime  within  their  walls  has  been 
observed,  according  to  Blandford.    . 

The  TServe-Sbiee. — The  chief  changes  in 
nerve-fibres,  apart  from  their  disintegration  by 
apoplexies,  softenings,  &c„  are  coarseness,  irre- 
gularity and  twisting  of  outline,  and  their  power 
in  the  fresh  state  of  resisting  pressure  under  a 
covering  glass,  some  becoming  readily  ampul- 
lated.  They  may  be  affected  by  a  pigmentary 
degeneration  similar  to  that  occurring  in  tho 
cells ;  and  finally  they  may  present  fusiform  or 
oval  swellings,  wliiti  tint  strongly  with  car- 
mine, and  .give  rise  to  the  appearances  knowr. 
as  amyloid  bodies. 
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Special  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Grey 
Hatter.— In  many  subjects  when  the  pia  mater 
is  thickened  and  hypersemic,  a  condition  of  tlie 
grey  matter  closely  resembling  grey  degeneration 
in  the  white  matter  is  often  found;  it  differs 
from  the  latter  by  the  absence  of  proliferated 
nuclei,  and  is  strongly  suggestive  of  lymph-infil- 
tration, which  lias  gradually  caused  atrophy  and 
absorption  of  the  normal  structures.  Circum- 
scribed spots  of  yellow  softening  show  under 
the  microscope  ragged  fibres,  colloid  bodies,  and 
granular  corpuscles  at  the  base  of  the  diseased 
tract. 

Local  atrophies  of  the  convolutions  are  pretty 
common  ;  under  the  microscope  a  thin  layer  pf 
indurated  grey  matter,  presenting  no  trace  of 
normal  structure,  may  be  found ;  in  other  cases 
there  is  simple  absence  of  the  grey  matter,  the 
white  matter  in  both  being  unaffected. 

The  Neuroglia. — Thi^  substance  undergoes 
inflammatory  changes  of  a  sub-acute  or  chronic 
nature,  with  the  results  of  which  we  are  fami- 
liar as  more  or  less  diiiiised  sclerosis.  Together 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  cerebral  tissues, 
it  undergoes  atrophy,  in  the  brain-wasting  of 
senility,  and  especially  of  senile  dementia ;  it  is 
also  lliible  to  special  forms  of  degeneration, 
which  have  been  called  miliary  E.cleTosis  and 
colloid  degeneration,  though  those  terms  are 
Bomewhat  misleading,  as  the  changes  in  question 
differ  entirely  from  those  generally  described  by 
these  names.  , 

Gefieral  sclerosis  has  only  been  observed  in 
one  case,  which  is  ^ully  detailed  in  the  Journal 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Jtay,  1873.  In  a  hy- 
drocephiilic  epileptic  idiot  (whose  brain  weighed 
sixty  ounces)  the  hemispheres  varied  in  weight ; 
the  left  being  23i  ounces,  the  right  SOJ  ounces. 
In  the  heavier  or  hypertrophied  side,  the  nerve- 
fibres  were  found  lying  in'fasciculi  consisting  of 
from  four  to  six  strands ;  these  fasciculi  were 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  clear,  finely- 
fibrilla.r  plasm  in  which  nuclei  exiBted,,somewhat 
larger  than  normal. 

Disseminated  or  partial  sclerosis,  pv  grey 
degeTteratKni,  is  a  lesion  frequently  met  with 
in  the  brains  of  old-standing  cases  of,  insanity, 
■especially  in  general  paralysis.  Its  most  fre- 
quent seat  is  the  white  matter  of  the  motor 
tract;  less  frequently  it  is  met  with  in  the 
hemispheres.  In  the  pons  varolii,,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord  of  epileptics,  patches 
of  this  disease  are  of  common  occurrence  and 
in  an  extreme  degree.  When  a  fine  section  of 
nerve-tissue  affected  by  this  disease  is  examined 
by  the  naked  eye,  circumscribed  opaque  patches 
can  be  seen;  in  coloured  sections  these  tracts 
are  strongly  tinted;  as  a  rale,  they  are  foujid 
contiguous  to  a  vessel  whose  nuclei  are  much  pro- 
liferated, and  around  which  considerable  prolifer- 
ation of  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia  exists, 
under  the  microscope,  the  nerve-fibres  are  seen 
to  be  partially  or  completely  atrophied;  the 
axis-cylinders  and  sheaths  are  destroyed ;  and 
the  field  is  occupied  by  a  finely  molecular  and 
flbnllated  material,  imbedded  in  a  clo«dy  homo- 
geneous plasm.  In  this  matrix  the  proliferated 
r  v'l  ""''  """"^^liat  enlarged,  sometimes 
slightly  granular  in  appearance ;  but  around  the 
unohcated  spot  they  are  to  be  seen  in  much 
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greater  quantity,  and  not  actively  diseased.  The 
atrophied  nerve-fibres' occasionally  project  rag- 
gedly into  the  grey  matter,  where  they  are  lost. 
Eokitansky  believes  this  to  be  essentially  a  pri- 
mary increase  of  the  neuroglia.  Leydon  thinks 
it  occurs  secondarily  to  the  atrophy  of  nerve- 
fibres;  while  Eindfleisch  and  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  first  stage  is  marked  bjr  pro- 
liferation of  the  nuclei  of  the  vessels,  which  is 
followed  by  an  ,  increase  of  the  neuroglia,  and 
the  development  of  a  morbid  plasm,  which  is,  in 
all  probability,  modified  neuroglia. 

Miliary  sclerosis. — For  the  full  details  of  this 
remarkable  lesion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  September,  1868, 
and  to  the  Jiritish  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirur- 
gioal  Beviewi  July,  1873.  The  following  is  a 
short  account  of  its  principal  features.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  mental  disease,  but 
has  been  found  best  marked  in  eases  aceompanied 
by  paralysis,  or  epilepsy.  It  differs  from  all 
other  lesions  termed  sclerosis  in  not  being  pre- 
ceded, attended,  or  followed  by  proliferation  of 
the  nuclei ;  it  is  a  circumscribed  lesion,  occurring 
in  patches  from  A  to  j^  of  an  inch  in  length, 
hot  involving  surrounding  tissues,  except  by  dis- 
placement, diffusing  no  morbid  plasm  beyond  its 
own  area,  and  not  connected  with  the  blood- 
vessels. It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  neuroglia,  and  its  progress  is  marked  by 
three  stages : — 1st.  A  nucleus  })ecomes  enlarged, 
and  throws  out  a  homogeneous  plasm,  of  a  milky 
colour  and  apparently  of  a  highly  viscid  con- 
sistence, forming  a  semi-opaque  oval  spot,  usually 
unilocular;  but  by  aggregation  the  spots  may  be 
bilocular,  or,  more  rarely,  multilocular.  In  the 
centre  of  these  spots  a  cell-like  body  containing 
a  nucleus  is  discernible — the  original  dilated 
nucleus  of  the  neuroglia.  2nd.  The  morbiij 
plasm  becomes  distinctly  molecular,  and  per- 
meated by  fine  fibrils ;  as  it  advances,  the  plasm 
round  the  periphery  of  the  spot  becomes  more 
dense,  and  a  degree  of  absorption  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  around  it  ta,kes  place.  3rd.  The  molecu- 
lar matter  contracts  on  itself,  becomes  more 
opaque,  and  often  falls  out  of  the  section,  leaying 
ragged  holes. 

Colloid  degeneration  may  be  either  a  primary 
or  a  secondary  product,  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that-  in  certain  forms  of  in? 
sanity  it  is  the  primary  pathological  change,  and 
that  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  brains  of 
chronic  cases  as  a  result  of  long-continued  per- 
verted vascular  action.  It  has  been  produced  arti- 
ficially in  the  brains  of  pigeons  by  incising  them 
and  allowing  the  wound  to  heal.  This  degener- 
ation should  be  searched  for  in  recent  specimens. 
It  consists  of  round  or  oval  bodies,  from  j^  to 
5^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  bounded  by  a  distinct 
wall  containing  a  homogeneous,  transparent,  and 
colourless  plasm ;  sometimes  it  is  somewhat 
gra,nular.  The  general  appearance  of  a  seeliion 
may  be  compared  to  a  s^ee  of  cold  sago-pudding- 
it  cannot  be  coloured  by  carmine.  The  condition 
may  be  regarded  as  a  degeneration  of  the  nuclei 


of  the  neuroglia,  and  is  founcl  in  botli  grey  and 
white  matter. 

The  Blood-vessels.— When  we  examine  an 
injected  preparation  of  the  substance  of  a  cenv 
bral  convolution,  and  witness  the  perfection  and 
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delicacy  of  its  circulatory  apparatus ;  and  -whsn 
■we  reflect  on  the  results  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
gestion, stasis,  and  anaemia  on  the  functions  of 
other  organs ;  we  have  little  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  influence  such  conditions  must  have 
upon  the  highly  complei  elements  which  make 
up  the  organ  of  the  mind.  It  is  certain  that  in 
most  cases  of  recent  insanity,  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  is  one,  if  not  the  essential, 
pathological  factor ;  and  if  such  disturbance  is 
of  long  continuance,  permanent  lesions  of  cells, 
fibres,  and  nuclei,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
chronic  insanity  in  some  form,  must  result.  The 
examination  therefore  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is 
of  primary  importance. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  examination 
adopted  by  the  writers: — After  noting  the  degree 
of  engorgement  or  anaemia  in  the  centrum  ovale, 
and  whether  on  section  the  vessels  are  dragged 
out  by  the  knife,  vessels  of  moderate  size  should 
be  dissected  out  and  carefully  washed  with 
camel's-hair  brushes,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
microscope.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  the  fol- 
lowing changes  may  be  discovered : — (a)  Thick- 
ening or  degeneration  of  one  or  other  of  the 
coats,  (i)  Thickening  of  the  sheath  or  hyaline 
membrane,  (c)  Deposits  between  the  adventitia 
and  ihe  sheath.     (<^  Proliferation  of  the  nuclei. 

(a)  Thickening  or  degeneration,  of  the  coats. — 
The  inner  fibrous  coat  has  been  found  thickened 
and  more  fibrous  than  in  health.  The  rrmscalar 
coat  is  often  hypertrophied,  especially  the  circu- 
lar fibres ;  it  is  best  marked  in  general  paralysis 
and  epilepsy.  The  adventitia  is  occasionally 
thickened.  The  whole  of  the  coats  sometimes 
undergo  a  hyaloid  or  vitreous  change,  ■which  is 
probably  allied  to  lardaceous  disease. 

(6)  The  hyaline  membrane  or  sheath  is  often 
thickened  and  fibroid,  enveloping  the  artery  in  a 
loosely  sacculated  manner. 

(o)  Deposits  between  the  adventitia  and  the 
sheath  are  of  two  kinds ;  but  neither  is  peculiar  to 
insanity,  being  found  in  the  brains  of  persons  who 
hare  died  of  fever  or  Bright's  disease  with  cerebral 
symptoms.  The  first  is  a  finely  molecular  material 
of  a  pale  yellow  tint,  or  more  often  colourless, 
closely  resembling  in  appearance  the  spores  of 
the  Fayus  fungus,  and  refracting  light  highly ;  it 
undergoes  no  change  when  treated  with  the  ordi- 
nary oil-tests,  and  is  found  on  the  smallest  capil- 
laries. The  particles  ■vary  in  size  from  ^„^  to  75*55 
of  an  inch.  The  second  form  of  deposit  consists 
of  irregular  crystals  of  haematoidin  distributed 
pretty  equally  over  the  vessels,  except  at  the 
bifurcations,  where  they  are  aggregated. 

{d)  Proliferation  of  the  nuclei  usually  accom 
panics  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  neuro- 
glia ;  they  do  not  seem  to  increase  to  the  same 
size  as  those  of  the  neuroglia,  but  become  oval  or 
irregular  in  shape. 

Fine  sections  of  hardened  tissues  are  necessary 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  following  vascular 
changes: — (e)  Abnormalities  in  direction.  (/) 
Dilatation,  microscopic  aneurisms,  and  apo- 
plexies, i^)  Perivasciilar  spaces.  (Ji)  Syphi- 
loma. 

(e)  Abnormalities  in  direction  may  take  the  form 
of  extreme  tortuosity  or  actual  thickening ;  these 
are  usually  evidences  of  congestion,  but  may  under 
certain  circumstances  be  produced  artificially. 


(/)  Dilatation,  microscopic  aiieurism,andapo. 
plexies. — Ecker,  Eomaer,  and  Major  have  found 
a  general  dilatation  of  the  small  vessels  in  manis 
and  'brain-wasting.'MM.  Bouchard  and  Charcot 
have  carefully  described  the  appearances  of  mi- 
croscopie  aneurisms ;  liiey  are  usually  fusiform 
more  rarely  sacculated,  measuring  55  to  i  of  an 
inch  in  length,  their  breadth  being  one-fourth 
of  their  length.  These  authors  describe  a  thidt- 
ening  of  the  fibrous  coats,  with  proliferation  of 
the  nuclei,  and  atrophy  of  the  transverse  mue- 
cular  striae.  Drs.  Bastian  and  Blandford  have 
described  a  thrombosis  of  the  minute  vessels 
by  masses  of  white  corpuscles  occurring  in  mania 
and  delirium. 

(g)  Perivascular  spaces.— Jii'mhies:tivhoha,re 
been  liable  to  cerebral  cdn^tion  the  vascular 
canals  are  often  distinctly  dilated,  to  an  extent 
several  times  the  calibre  of  the  vessels;  the  brain- 
substance  bounding  them  is  condensed. 

(A)  Syphiloma  of  the  cerebral  arterioles  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  formation  of  a  plastic  deposit 
around  their  walls,  which  becomes  converted 
into  fibrous  tissue,  and  gives  to  their  transverse 
sections  an  enormously  hypertrophied  and  con- 
centric appearance,  going  on  to  almost  complete 
occlusion  of  the  canals. 

Tumours. — Tumours  have  been  met  ■with  in 
some  cases  of  insanity,  but  as  no  growth  pecu- 
liar to  insanity  has  been  described,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  their  description. 

The  Spinal  Cord. — Microscopic  examination 
of  the  spinal  cord  has  not  revealed  any  lesion 
peculiar  to  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  except- 
ing general  paralysis.  Drs.  Westphal,  Meredith 
Clymer,  Boyd,  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
in  this  disease  well-marked  departures  from 
health  are  to  be  found.  The  first-named  patholo- 
gist describes  an  atrophied  condition  of  the  cells 
of  the  posterior  columns,  with  increase  of  their 
connective  tissue,  commencing  externally  and 
extending  inwards  ;  he  also  believes  in  a  chronic 
myelitis  affecting  the  posterior  columns  and  the 
posterior  sections  of  the  lateral  columns.  As  &r 
as  the  writers  have  been  able  to  observe,  this  is 
by  no  means  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  this 
disease,  although  in  one  case  it  was  undoubtedly 
present.  The  cells  of  the  cord  were  in  most 
instances  undergoing  fuscous  granular  degenera- 
tion, like  those  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  Sympathetio  System.— The  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  undergo  a  pigmentary  degenera- 
tion in  various  forms  of  cerebral  disease. 
J.  Batty  Tokb. 

EOBEET  SAUNnBT. 

UTSAITITT,  Varieties  of.— In  this  article 
various  forms  of  insanity  will  be  described  under 
separate  heads.  Demenixa,  Genebal  Pabaitsis 
OP  THB  Insane,  Mania,  dnd  Melancmoua  will 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

1.  Alcoholic  Insanity.— Jhe  conditions  in- 
cluded under  this  head  must  not  be  confounded 
with  what  is  called  dipsomania.  In  the  latter 
affection  the  indulgence  in  alcohol  is  a  symptom, 
and  not  necessarily  a  cause ;  while  here  the  in- 
sanity is  always  a  direct  result  of  some  form  of 
alcoholic  poisoning.'  It  is  met  with  in  three 
forms,  nainely,  acute  alcoholic  insanity,  chronk 
alcoholic  insanity,  and  delirium  tremen*. 


Amle  alcohoKs  imanity  seldom  occurs  except 
when  there  is  a  strong  hereditary  tendency  to 
mental  disturhance,  or  when  the  cerebral  ener- 
BJes  have  been  notably  impaired  by  excesses  or 
bvernvork.  Where  all  these  predisposing  causes 
exist,  it  may  not  require  a  large  dose  of  al^hol 
to  bring  on  an  attaclc  The  m-st  frequent  form 
of  the  affection  is  violent  maniacal  delinum, 
kno^-n  as  mania  a  poiu,  with  a  tendency  to  homi- 
cidal acts.  In  some  oases  the  mental  disorder 
takes  the  melancholic  form,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  guard  specially  against  the  strong  sm- 
aidal  tendency  which  generally  characterises  it. 
Unless  the  brain  has  been  -weakened  by  repeated 
attacks,  both  forms  are  curable  and  generally  of 
short  duration.  The  treatment  is  the  nourish- 
ing, non-stimulating  regimen  detailed  in  the 
articles  on  Mania  and  Melancholia. 

Chrotiic  alcoholie  insanity  is  one  of  the  results 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  there  is  no  condition 
which  better  illustrates  the  'solidarity  of  the 
psychical  and  somatic  functions  of  the  nervous 
system '  and  the  interdependence  of  their  morbid 
manifestations.  The  physical  symptoms  are  fully 
described  in  the  article  on  Alcoholism;  the 
mental  symptoms  are  generally  present  from  the 
beginning,  though  not  always  prominent  enough 
to  attract  special  attention.  The  sleeplessness, 
60  chiiracteristio  of  commencing  mental  disorder, 
is  an  early  symptom ;  then  restlessness  and 
depression,  with  suicidal  tendency,  sometimes 
passing  rapidly  into  complete  dementia,  but 
generally  passing  gradually  through  a  course  of 
mo,ml  and  mental  degradation,  which  progresses 
stop  by  step  with  the  symptoms  of  failure  of 
physical  nervous  power.  The  afiection  presents 
niany  points  of  resemblance  to  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  and  is  in  some  cases  only  to  be 
diatinguiehed  frttin  it  by  obtaining  evidence  of 
alcoholic  poisoning,  and  by  the  persistence  of  the 
mental  depression,  which  is  seldom  more  than  a 
transitory  symptom  in  the  general  paralytic. 
'i' Delirium  tremens  \a  described  fully  under  the 
Mading  of  Alcoholism;  but  it  is  proper  to 
note  here  that  after  the  acute. sym^oms  of  that 
disease  have  passed  away,  there  is  sometimes 
left  behind  a  state  of  subacute  insanity  of  a 
characteristic  nature.  At  first  suicidal  symp- 
toms are  apt  to  appear.  Suspicions  of  poisoning, 
fear  of  impending  evil,  and  hallucinations  of 
hearing  are  also  frequent.  The  treatment  re- 
quired is  constant  companionship  of.  a  trust- 
worthy attendant,  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  change 
of  scene,  with  attention  to  every  ordinary  means 
of  restoring  the  functions  to  a  healthy  state. 
Under  proper  treatment  the  prognosis  is  favour- 
able. '  John  Sibbald. 


2.  Amenorrhceal  Insanltr.  —  Mental  de- 
rangement is  often  accompanied  infemales  by  sup- 
pression of  the  menses.  But  in  many  such  cases 
the  insanity  cannot  be  called  amenorrhiEal,  as 
the  cerebral  and  uterine  disorders  may  only  be 
associated  as  both  symptomatic  of  some  debili- 
tating cause  affecting  the  whole  system.  Then 
the  mental  condition  is  usually  the  depression 
produced  by  anaemia.  But  there  is  a  mental  de- 
rangement directly  resulting  from  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  the  catamenia,  to  which  this  distinctive 
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takes  the  maniacal  form.  It  ia  sometimes  ushered 
in  wiih  urgent  febrile  symptoms,  in  winch  case 
the  mania  assumes  the  acutelj;  delirious  charac- 
ter. Where  general  febrile  disturbance  is  not 
prominent,  the  mental  condition,  is  more  simply 
maniacal,  and  sometimes  does  not  get  beyond 
mere  irritability  with  delusions.  The  patholo- 
gical condition  must  in  either  case  be  regarded 
as  mainly  a  hyperaemia  of  the  brain. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  arrested  discharge.  If 
the  patient  be  seen  at  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  the  hip-ljath  and  a  gentle  purgative 
may  recall  it.  If  the  menstrual  period  has 
passed,  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  must  be 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  more  urgent  symp- 
toms. If  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
are  distinct,  leeches  will  probably  be  found  na^ 
fill.  Eegular  action  of  the  bowels  should  be 
secured,  but  active  purgation  should  be  avoided. 
The  food  ought  to  be  easy  of  digestion,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  it  be  deiicieht  in  quan- 
tity. If  the  mental  excitement  is  great  and  long- 
continued,  it  will  necessarily  produce  consider- 
able exhaustion,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient 
after  recovery  from  the  mental  excitement  will 
depend  very  much  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
strength  has  been  supported  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  strain.  The  re-appearance  of  the 
catamenia  generally  implies  recovery  of  mental 
health ;  but  cases  occur  where  prolonged  amenor 
rhoea  leads  to  a  chronic  maniacal  condition, 
ultimately  passing  into  hopeless  dementia. 

John  Sibbald. 

3  Choreic  Insanity. — There  appears  to  be 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  pathological 
basis  of  chorea  and  a  certain  disturbance  of  the 
mental  fuiictions.  The  physical  and  the  mental 
symptoms  however  do  not  necessarily  correspond 
in  intensity.  Sometimes  where  the  convulsive 
symptoms  are  very  severe,  the  mental  condition 
is  merely  one  of  dulncss,  apathy,  or  irritability. 
In  children  it  shows  itself  generally  in  a  mania- 
cal restlessness,  accompanied  by  delirium  of  a 
peculiarly  automatic  character.-  It  is  frequSntly 
associated  at  all  periods  of  life  with  the' rheu- 
matic condition,  and  hence  it  has  by  some  authors 
been  called  rheumatic  insanity.  It  generally 
commences  with  sleeplessness  and  delirious  ex- 
citement of  a  remittent  character,  which  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  violent  convulsivo  effort. 
As  the  excitement  passes  olf,  delusions  of  sus- 
picion are  apt  to  arise,  and  these  are  strangely 
associated  with  an  apathetic  mental  condition. 
In  the  acute  form  the  prognosis  is  fkvourablei, 
recovery  generally  taking  place  in  from  four  to 
eight  weeks.  The  chronic  form  is  apt  to  pass 
into  dementia.  John  Sibbald, 

Epileptic  In;- 


4.  Epileptic  Insanity. 

SANITY. 


5.  Feigned  Insanity.  ■— Insanity  may  be 
feigned  in  order  to  escape  the  obligation'  of  duty, 
or  the  consequences  of  crime.  If  manife.sted  at  a 
time  when  its  recognition  might  be  a  benefit  to  the 
individual,  it  becomes  necessary  to  test  it?  reality. 
It  must  not  be  rashly  inferred  in  any  case  that 
insanity  is.  feigned;  for  itsometimes  results  from 


name  is  not  inaptly  applied.    Here  the  insanity  1  the  excitement  consequent  on  a  sense  of  guilt 
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the  Bhotk  of  a  false  accusation ;  or  it  may  arise 
coincidently  but  independently  of  such  conditions. 
The  best  preparation  for  making  a  satisfHClory 
examination  in  such  a  case  is  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  persons 
undoubtedly  insane.     A  person  feigning  insanity 
must,  to  be   successful,  simulate   some  known 
form  of  the  disease ;  and  as  each  form  presents 
a  more  or  less  definite  group  of  symptoms,  an 
impostor  is  apt  to  reveal  the  truth  by  omissions 
or  by  additions  inconsistent  with  the  part  that 
he  attempts  to  play ;  but  the  mistake  generally 
made  by  the  impostor  is  to  over-act  the  part. 
The  inquiry  may,  of  course,  assume  various  as- 
pects. A  person  may  pretend  to  have  been  insane 
ai  the  lime  a  certain  act  was  committed.    Here 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  insanity,  if  real, 
would  not  probably  have  been  confined  to  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime ;  and  some  evi- 
dence of  premonitory  symptoms  previous  to  the 
act  would  probably  be  found.   In  such  cases  it  is 
proper  to  regard  want  of  motive  as  so  far  an  in- 
dication of  insanity ;  but  when  the  supposition 
of  a  sudden  mental  perturbation  is  put  forward, 
some  reason  would  have  to  be  shown  for  its  oc- 
currence ;  and  some  history  of  the  occurrence  of 
cerebral  injury,  or  of  previous  attacks  of  insanity, 
epilepsy,  or  other  cerebral  affection  ought  to  be 
forthcoming.     A  person  feigning  to  be  insane  at 
the  time  he  is  examined  must  endeavour  to  present 
symptoms  of  either  mania,  melancholia,  mono- 
mania, dementia,  or  imbecility.  When  the  symp- 
toms arise  suddenly,  simulation  of  the  maniacal 
condition  is  generally  attempted.     The  exertion 
which  this  entails  will,  however,  generally,  com- 
pel an  impostor  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  fatigue, 
and  even  to  sleep,  when  the  true  maniac  would 
exhibit  persistent  excitement.     The  raving  also 
when  feigned  may  be  recognised  as  hesitating  and 
premeditated.    Forgetfulness,  which  is  generally 
assumed  by  the  impostor,  is  an  unfrequent  symp- 
tom of  mania,  except  when  it  occurs  in  the  course 
of  general  paralysis,  and  this  is  a  disease  whose 
other  symptoms  could  scarcely  be  simulated.     If 
melancholia  or  monomania  be  feigned,  the  chief 
facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that  such  con- 
ditions, when   real,  are  very  unlikely  to  arise 
suddenly  where  there  are  no  symptoms  of  bodily 
disease  to  account  for  them ;  and  that  they  are 
usually  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  conceal 
peculiarities,  or  at  least  not  to  push  them  osten- 
tatiously forward.    Dementia  never  occurs  sud- 
denly vnthout  evident  cause.     A  class  of  cases 
occur  in  ^hich  insanity  is  only  partially  feigned. 
Young  criminals  frequently  tiy  to  exaggerate  the 
signs  of  the  intellectual  weakness  which  is  so 
generallymingled  with  their  moral  depravity,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  or 
a  transference  from  a  prison  to  an  asylum.  Such 
cases  are  often  full  of  difficulty.    The  principle 
which  ought  to  regjilate  our  action  is  to  avoid 
the  continuance  of  punishment  when  disease  or 
deficiency  renders   it  useless.     Before  deciding 
upon  the  reality  of  any  doubtful  case  of  insanity, 
all  the  physical  conditions  of  the  individual,  such 
as  the  amount  of  sleep,  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
skin,  tongue,  and  digestive  system  generally,  the 
conduct  and  the  state  of  health  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  signs  of  insanity,  shovild  be  ascertained. 
The  effect  of  remarks  made  within  hearing  of  the 


suspected  person  should  be  observed ;  one  who 
proclaims  his  own  insanity  should  be  distrueted. 
And  the  medical  history  of  the  family  and  of  the 
individual  should  be  inquired  into,  with  a  view 
to  disclose  anything  which  might  have  caused 
msanity  or  predisposed  to  it. 

John  Sibbaid. 

6.  Oastro-Enterio  Insanity.  —  The  emo- 
tional condition  is  well  known  to  be  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  prima 
via ;  and  where  the  nervous  system  is  predispostKl 
to  derangement,  certain  affections  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  seem  sufficient  to  produce  insanitv 
and  to  stamp  it  with  a  special  melancholic 
character.  In  addition  to  the  mere  depression 
caused  by  ansemia,  there  is  associated  with  such 
affections  a  peculiar  anguish  of  mind,  and  ten- 
dency to  self-accusation,  which  is  often  of  the 
most  distressing  nature.  Refusal  of  food  is  fre- 
quently a  prominent  symptom.  The  intellectual 
perversion  is  often  slight,  and  seldom  so  promi- 
nent as  in  other  acute  insanities.  Belief  of  the 
bodily  symptoms  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
return  to  sanity.  The  affections  which  have 
been  most  frequently  observed  to  produce  this 
form  of  melancholia,  are  irritation  and  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  constipation,  stricture 
or  other  causes  of  distension  of  the  viscera,  and 
pressure  upon  the  stomach  or  intestines  by 
tamours  in  the  epigastric  region.  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolk  described  the  mental  symptoms  aa 
being  always  due  to  affections  of  the  colon; 
but  disease  of  other  portions  of  the  canal — as 
the  rectum  and  anus— seems  also  to  produce 
them,  John  Sibbald. 

7.  Hereditary  Insanity. — Sinon.  :  Fr.  Fdlie 
Mreditaire ;  Ger.  ErblicAeGeistes&rankheit.—IHus 
implies  insanity  symptomatie  of  hereditaiy  weak- 
ness of  the  nervous  system,  generally  coming  on 
without  the  intervention  of  appreciable  exciting, 
canse. 

The  nervous  system  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  involved  in  the  effects  of  heredi- 
tary degeneracy,  and  this  is  frequently  evinced 
by  the  occurrence  of  mental  symptoms.  The 
ages  at  which  these  are  developed,  and  the 
character  which  they  exhibit,  depend  both  on 
the  nature  and  on  the  strength  of  the  hereditaiy 
disposition.  The  forms  of  insanity,  hovever, 
which  seem  to  be  most  directly  the  result  of 
hereditary  influence,  generally  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  those  periods  of  life  when  either 
rapid  structural  development  takes  place,  special 
functional  activity  is  first  exhibited  or  is  ulti- 
mately arrested,  or  upon  the  advent  of  smile 
decay.  The  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  insanity 
may  also  affect  persons  at  these  periods,  and  in 
such  cases  the  resulting  disorderwillbestamped 
more  or  less  distinctly  with  the  impress  of  its 
origin.  But  where  these  forces  do  not  come 
powerfully  into  play,  it  is  found  that  hereditary 
insanity  exhibits  a  special  character  according  to 
the  period  at  which  it  is  developed.  We  have 
thus  an  insanity  of  pubescence,  a  climacteric 
insanity,  and  a  senife  insanittf.  Idiocy  and  im- 
becility (which  will  be  found  discussed  under  their 
respective  heads)  are  also  frequent  results  of 
hereditary  weakness,  showing  itself  during  fcetal 
life,  or  during  the  period  of  dentition;  and  the 


msntal  derangements  which  often  affect  women 
at  parturition,  and  during  the  processes  which 
precede  or  follow  it,  seem  to  occupy  a  position  in 
the  pathological  scale  inter-aediate  between  the 
hereditary  and  the  acciaental  form  of  insanity. 

Insanity  of  puliescmce  is  a  condition  not  un- 
frequently  met  with,  and  one  which  it  is  very 
important  to  recognise  early  in  its  true  character. 
Much  unintentional  injury  is  frequently  done 
by  the  patient  being  at  first  regarded  as  a  de- 
linquent and  treated  accordingly,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  careful  management  suitable  to  the 
disease.  The  affection  is  characterised  by  great 
disorder  of  the  emotional  and  moral  nature,  which 
IS  eyinced  by  restless  though  seldom  violent 
excitement,  eroticism,  acts  of  purposeless  mis- 
chief, and  exhibitions  of  inordinate  vanity.  Any 
marked  change  of  disposition  during  the  passage 
from  youth  to  adult  life  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
probably  pathological  in  its  nature,  and  must  be 
carefully  watched.  Persistent  sleeplessness  at 
such  a  time  must  also  be  regarded  as  significant 
of  danger  to  the  mental  functions.  The  physical 
condition  is  indicated  by  capricious  appetite, 
and  symptoms  of  anaemia.  The  treatment 
required  is  rest  to  the  mind,  both  in  its  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  energies,  with  cultiva- 
tion of  everything  likely  to  develop  physical 
vigour.  If  the  hereditary  tendency  is  not  ex- 
ceptionally strong,  or  aggravated  by  accidental 
causes,  the  prognosis  is  not  unfavourable. 

CUmacterio  inmnity  occurs  in  males  between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty,  and  in  females  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty.  Its  general  character  is 
a  form  of  melancholia,  gradual  in  its  develop- 
ment, manifesting  itself  in  loss  of  sleep,  feAr 
of  undefined  evil,  religious  despondency,  hal- 
lucinations of  the  senses,  refusal  of  food,  and 
frequently  in  a  suicidal  tendency.  Kzcitement 
and  exaltation  occur  rarely,  and  are  generally  of 
short  duration.  The  mental  disorder  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  very  marked  emaciation, 
and  the  tendency  is  always  to  anaemia.  The  treat- 
ment required  at  the  commencement  is  cessation 
of  mental  labour  and  change  of  scene.  During 
the  whole  progress  of  the  disease  thd  diet  should 
bo  full  and  nourishing,  and  the  digestive  func- 
tions often  require  to  be  stimulated  to  healthy 
action.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  prugnosisis 
unfavourable,  and  where  recovery  does  not  take 
place  within  one  or  at  most  two  years  the  course 
is  generally  towards  dementia. 

Senile  msamty  is  essentially  a  form  of  de- 
mentia, which  comes  on  gradually  in  persons 
who  have  passed  through  Uie  earlier  periods  of 
life  without  disturbance  of  their  mental  health, 
but  who  break  down  in  old  age.  Its  principal 
features  are  loss  of  memory,  slight  excite- 
ments, whimsical  likings  and  didikings,  quTU- 
lousness,  and  a  gr.\dual  decadence  into  fatuity. 
It  is  subject  to  occasional  remissions,  which  are 
sometimes  Very  short,  as  when  caused  by  the 
stimulus  of  acute  febrile  conditions.  But  they 
are  sometinies  so  prolonged  as  to  amount  prac- 
tically to  recovery.  Not  i  uf requently  the  break- 
down of  the  nervons  system  pursues  a  rapid 
course,  and  in  sUch  cases  there  is  often  a  marked 
limilarity  in  the  symptoms  to  those  of  general 
paralysis.  Both  mental  and  physical  conditions 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  each  are  sometimes 
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practically  indistinguishable.  The  diagnosis  will 
depend  on  whether  the  characteristic  fiist  stage 
of  general  paralysis  has  been  observed  at  the 
commencement,  or  only  a  gradual  loss  of  physical 
and  mental  power.  Paralytics,  moreover,  are 
seldom  of  advanced  age, 

John  Sibbald. 


8.  Impulsive  Insanity. — Violent  acts  are 
committed  under  an  insane  impulse  by  numerous 
patients  whose  insanity  is  plain  and  acknow- 
ledged. They  may  be  done  under  the  influence 
of  delusions  or  hallucinations,  but  the  term  im- 
pulsive  insanity  is  commonly  applied  to  a  dis- 
order manifested,  not  by  delusions  and  similar 
symptoms,  but  by  acts  of  violence  to  which  a 
patient  is  driven  by  blind,  uncontrollable,  and 
morbid.impulse,  whereby  the  will  and  the  reason 
are  overpowered  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  acts  of  suicide  or 
homicide ;  and  in  connection  with  the  latter,  great 
controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  persons  committing  them.  Here,  as  in  moral 
insanity,  there  are  no  delusions  ;  frequently  no 
change  will  have  been  detected  in  the  individual 
prior  to  the  act,  nor  will  there  be  observers  of  it. 
■And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  impulse  may  be  satisfied 
and  exploded  in  the  act,  and  having  thus  found  a 
vent  may  be  felt  no  longer,  at  any  rate  for  a  time. 
It  may  be  as  sudden  as  an  epileptic  fit,  and 
may,  like  the  latter,  bring  relief  to  the  brain. 
Indeed,  there  is  a ,  strong  connection  as  well  as 
analogy  between  the  two  disorders,  and,  as  Dr. 
Mailidsley  says,  instead  of  a  convulsive  movement 
there  is  a  convulsive  idea. 

In  estimating  such  acts  as  these  we  must  not 
only  consider  the  act  itself  and  the  manner  of  its 
performance,  but  must  also  closely  inquire  into 
the  past  history  of  the  perpetrator  and  his  pro- 
genitors. For  all  this  we  may  or  may  not  have  op- 
portunity. If  the  act  is  one  of  attempted  suicide, 
and  the  individual  is  kept  under  observation,  we 
may  have  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  insanity. 
If  it  is  one  of  homicide,  and'  the  criminal  is 
in  prison  for,  perhaps,  only  a  week  or  two,  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  the  history  of  his 
family  may  fail,  nor  will  he  himself  be  under 
skilled  observation.  Moreover  the  period  just 
after  the  committal  of  an  impulsive  homicide 
will  very  probably  be  the  one  in  which  fewest 
symptoms  of  insanity  will  be  noticeable.  The 
period  immediately  preceding  it  will  be  that  which 
most  closely  demands  a  scrutiny,  but  we  may  be 
able  to  get  no  information  if  the  accused  has 
been  moving  from  place  to  place,  has  been  among 
strangers,  or  has  had  those  about  him  who  were 
obtuse  and  unobservant.  Many  an  act  of  sui- 
cide and  homicide  would  be  prevented  if  the 
friends  would  not  shut  their  eyes  with  such  per- 
tinacity to  the  strange  and  altered  looks  and  con- 
duct of  the  patient.  But  in  this  impulsive  form, 
although  there  may  not  have  been  enough  to 
warn  those  about  a  man  to  restrain  him,  there 
may  have  been  symptoms  which  are  sufficient 
subsequently  to  indicate  to  a  physician  the 
presence  of  mental  disorder.  There  may  have 
been  attacks  of  grand  mat  or  petit  mal :  there 
may  have  been  former  attacks  of  insanity,  periods 
of,  it  may  bet  slight  depression,  which,  though 
they  may  have  attracted  little  notice  at  the  time, 
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may  indicate  an  insane  diathesis.  The  sufferer 
may  have  been  sleeping  badly  or  have  taken  less 
nourishment  than  usual. 

The  medical  witness  will,  in  the  case  of  homi- 
cide, carefully  examiae  and  pay  special  attention 
to  the  following  points  : — 

(a)  The  nature  and  character  of  the  act  must 
be  noted.  The  presence  or  absence  of  motive 
may  often  assist  us.  When  the  victim  is  near 
of  kin  and  dearly  loved,  suspicion  of  insanity 
will  at  once  arise.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  perfect  stranger,  never  before  seen,  where 
there  has  been  no  previous  meeting  or  quarrel, 
the  same  suspicion  will  arise.  The  method  of 
the  act  may  guide  us  somewhat,  but  not  so 
much.  There  may  be  premeditation,  though 
generally  there  is  not. 

(6)  The  demeannur  of  the  prisoner  after  the 
act  may  assist  us.  Were  there,  or  were  there  not, 
attempts  to  conceal  it,  or  to  escape  detection  and 
arrest?  What  was  said  in  explanation?  It 
sometimes  happens  that  there  is  complete  un- 
consciousness or  forgetfulness  of  what  has  oc- 
curred, and  we  may  then  strongly  suspect  the 
presence  of  epilepsy. 

(a)  We  must  closely  inquire  into  the  family 
history,  and  shall  often  find  that  in  cases  of  im- 
pulsive homicide,  the  family  of  the  accused  is 
saturated  with  insanity.  And  where  this  is  so, 
we  may  also  find  that  from  youih  the  accused  has 
beeu  deficient  and  weak  in  intellect,  or  odd  and 
eccontrie.  The  weak-minded,  in  fact,  may  be 
grouped  in  n,  special  class  of  homicides.  As 
there  is  a  weak-minded  moral  insanity,  so  there 
is  a  weak-minded  impulsive  homicidal  insanity 
the  sufferers  from  which  have  not  unfrequently 
been  hanged,  their  insanity  not  having  been 
sufficiently  marked  to  "absolve  them  from  legal 
responsibility.  Fits  in  childhood  may  contribute 
to  this  state.  And  throughout,  at  the  age  of 
jUberty,  or  in  adult  life,  there  may  be  slight 
but  sure  indications  of  the  insane  blood  that  has 
been  inherited,  which  are  displayed  in  an  im- 
pulse to  homicide  or  suicide,  even  as  in  others 
the  tendency  is  shown  in  ordinary  attacks  of 
insanity. 

(d)  We  must  look  very  closely  for  symptoms 
or  a  history  of  epilepsy.  Such  indications  as 
nocturnal  micturition  or  a  bitten  tongue  may 
guide  us  to  the  truth,  while  in  acknowledged 
epileptics  it  may  happen  that  the  homicidal  at- 
tack takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  convulsion, 
and  without  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  there 
may  be  a  period  of  unconsciousness  and  uncon- 
scious action  lasting,  perhaps,  for  days.  See 
Epileptic  iNSiNiTY. 

The  occurrence  of  one  homicidal  attack  of  a 
strange  or  anomalous  character  may  make  us  fear 
its  recurrencH,  and  when  we  have  to  examine  a 
criminal  who  has  committed  one  act  of  this  kind, 
it  is  important  to  inquire  whether  he  has  ever  at 
any  former  time  done  any  sudden  act  of  violence 
of  a  similar  description.  For  this  reason  such 
patients  should  not  be  released  from  an  asylum, 
except  under  great  and  special  precautions. 

G.    F.    ULANBFOItD. 

9.  Legal  Insanity. — Lawyers  regard  insanity 
from  a  different  point  of  view  from  medical  men. 
A  medical  man  applies  his  mind  to  its  study  so 


as  to  ascertain  how  far  he  may  infer  fn,ni  thv 
evidences  of  mental  action  the  existence  of  mor- 
bid conditions  which  he  may  hope  toaileviateor 
remove.  It  is  therefore  his  duty  to  be  acquainted 
with  such  symptoms  as  give  the  earliest  indica- 
tion of  the  approach  or  development  of  these 
morbid  procesises.  For  it  is  during  their  initia- 
tory stages  that  he  may  most  successfully  inter- 
vene with  the.  resources  of  his  art,  to  check 
their  progress  or  to  ward  them  off.  ■  He  there- 
fore identifies  with  the  existence  of  disease 
every  deviation  from  the  healthy  mental  standard 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  medical  treat- 
ment or  advice.  A  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  note  of  insanity  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  safety  of  person  or  the  preservation  of  pro- 
perty. The  question  which  he  seeks  to  deter- 
mine is  whether  a  person  is  justly  respoosiblo 
for  certain  acts  which  ho  has  committed,  or  is 
competent  to  perform  certain  acts  which  he  may 
be  called  on  to  perform.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  legal  view  of  insanity  must  naturally  he 
much  more  limited  than  the  medical.  'A  lawyer, 
when  speaking  of  insanity,'  says  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen, '  means  conduct  of  a  certain  character; 
a  physician  means  a  certain  disease  one  of  the 
effects  of  which  is  to  produce  such  conduct ; '  and 
though  this  has  been  adversely  criticised  it  seems 
to  show  correctly  the  directions  in  which  the  two 
views  diverge.  They  might. perhaps  be  as  fairly 
indicated  in  other  words  if  we  say  that  the  lawyer 
has  to  deal  with  the  nature  or  quality  of  certain 
acts,  while  the  physician  has  to  deal  with  the 
condition  of  certain  persons.  No  satisfactory 
general  definition  of  legal  insanity  has  been  given. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  our  legal  sysiem  none  but 
the  most  outrageous  cases  of  insanity  were  recog- 
nised. Bracton  in  the  thirteenth  century  defined 
a  madman  as  '  one  who  does  not  understand  what 
he  is  doing,  and,  wanting  mind  and  reason,  differs 
little  from  brutes.'  Sir  Edward  Coke,  though 
he  recognises  different  classes,  according  as  the 
insanity  is  congenital,  permanent,  or  temporary, 
only  admits  that  a  person  is  insane  when  he  is 
non  compos  mentis,  or  has  wholly  lost  his  memory 
and  understanding.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  first  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  less  extreme  forms  of  insanity. 
'  Some  persons,'  he  said,  '  that  have  a  competent 
use  of  reason  in  respect  of  some  subjects,  are 
yet  under  a  pariicular  dementia  in  respect  of 
some  particular  discourses,  subjects,  or  applica- 
tions; or  else  it  is  partial  in  respect  of  degrees, 
and  does  not  excuse  persons  who  commit  capital 
acts  in  this  state.'  He  also  said  that  it  is  '  very 
difficult  to  define  the  invisible  line  that  divides 
perfect  and  partial  insanity,'  and  'that  most 
persons  that  are  felons,  of  themselves  or  others, 
are  under  a  degree  of  partial  insanity  when  they 
commit  these  offences.'  The  recognition  of  these 
gradations,  reaching  even  to  the  mutual  overlap- 
ping of  crime  and  insanity,  indicates  as  much 
breadth  of  view  as  could  be  expected  at  a  time 
when  the  very  judge  who  recognises  them  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  persons  convicted  of  witch- 
craft. We  cannot  doubt,  indeed,  that  at  that 
period  the  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  insanity 
was  such  that  many  lunatics  wore  executed  for 
this  offence.  The  recognition  of  the  necessity  ol 
taking  legal  account  of  minor  degrees  of  insanity 
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than '  furious  madness '  or  idiocy  may  ba  said  to 
commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  mode  in  which  unsoundnebs  of  mind 
comes  into  relation  with  law  at  present,  may  be 
looked  at  most  conveniently  from  three  points 
of  view:~l.  Where  a  person  suffers  from  such 
unsoundness  of  mind  that  it  is  necessary '  for 
his  welfare,  or  the  safety  of  the  public,  that  his 
liberty  should  be  restricted  by  his  being  placed 
in  an  asylum  or  subjected  to  similar  restraint. 
2.  Where  a  person  suffers  from  such  unsound- 
ness of  mind  that  he  is  incapable  of  managing 
himself  or  his  affairs.  3.  Where  irresponsibility 
for  crime,  on  account  of  insanity,  is  pleaded  in  a 
court  of  law.  It  will  be  found  more  convenient 
to.  consider  these  three  relations  of  insanity  and 
jurisprudence  separately.  The  leader  is  conse- 
quently referred  to  the  articles  specially  devoted 
to  them,  which  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of 
Lunacy,  Law  of ;  Civil  Imcapacity  ;  and  Cbi- 

MINAL  IliBESfONSlBIUTY. 

JOHH  SlBBALI), 

10.  Moral  Insanity. — Synok.:  Fr.  Manie 
mna  dtiire;  Folie  raisonnante;  Monomanie  affec- 
tive; Ger.  ijemulhswahimttn. 

Under  the  names  of  moral  insanity,  emo- 
tional insmity,  impulsive  insanity,  affective 
insanity,,,  has  been  described  ,  the  .disorder 
of  certain  patients,  which  is  manifested  by 
insane  actions  and  conduct  rather  than  by  in- 
sane ideas,  delusions,  or  hallucinations.  Such 
persons  are  sometimes  said  to  be  of  whole  and 
perfect  intellect,  though  unsound  in  the  moral 
and  emotional  part  of  their  brain.  They  come 
under  the  notice  of  medical  men,  not  so  much  for 
purposesof  treatmentasfprdiagnosis.  Their  con- 
duct being  chiefly  displayed  in  foolish  or  violent 
acts,  they  require  to  be  restrained,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  :  lathis  conduct  badness  or  madness? 
are  they  rpfponsiblefor  it  or  not  ? 
_  Dr.  Maudsley  gives  moral  insanity  and  impul- 
me  insanity  as  two  subdivisions  of  enwiional 
or  affective  insanity ;  and,  as  the  symptoms  are 
certainly  different,  we  cannot  dobetter  than  con- 
sider them  under  separate  heads.  But  certain 
observations  are  applicable  to  both.  In  neither 
■will  there  be  found  delusions,,  and  as  delusions 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  especially  lawyers, 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  legal  insanity 
and  irresponsibility,  these  patients  are  not  legally 
insane._  Another  remark  is  that  this  moral  or. 
impulsive  insanity  does  not  constitute  a  definite 
and  well-marked  disease,  like  acute  delirium  or 
general  paralysis.  Eveiy  patient  may  at  one 
time  or  other  be  'morally  insane,"  that  is,, may 
not  have  reached  the  stage  of  delusions,  or  may 
have  recovered  from  it,  and  every  patient  may 
commit  'impulsive '  acts  of  violence,  whether  his 
msamty  is  displayed  in  other  ways  or  not. 

r,j  moral  insmity  is  to  be  understood  a  dis- 
order of  mind  shown  by  an  entire  change  of 
character  and  habits,  by  extraordinary  acts  and 
conduct,  extravagance  or  parsimony,, false  asser- 
tions and  fiilse  views  concerning  those  nearest 
Mid  dearest,  but  without  absolute  delusion, 
such  a  change  may  be  noticed  after  any  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  insanity.  It  may  follow  epilep- 

tl?J'-^*%'°',"=*'''"'"^'  ""•  "''y  I'e  seen  alter  a 
ponod  of  drinking.    Its  approach  is  gradual,  as 
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anile, rather  than  sudden,  and  the  extraordinary 
chaiwcter  of  the  acts  may  not  at  first  be  so 
marked  as  subsequently.  Friends  wonder  that 
a  man  should  say  this  or  that,  or  should  do 
things  so  foreign  to  his  nature  and  habits,  but 
some  time  may  elapse  before  they  can  convince 
themselves  tliat  such  conduct  is  the  result  of 
disease,  and  the  acts  may  be  such  that  many 
win  look  upon  them  even  to  tho  last  as  signs 
merely  of  depravity.  Such  insanity  of  course 
varies  in  degree;  When  it  is  well  marked,  and 
the  conduct  is  outrageous,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  diagnosis.  But  it  may  be  less 
marked ;  it  may  consist  of  false  and  malevolent 
assertions  concerning  people,  even  the  nearest, 
of  little,  plots  and  traps  to  annoy  others,  in  which 
great  ingenuity  and  cunning  may  be  displayed. 
And  there  will  be  the  greatest  plausibility  in  the 
story  by  which  all  such  acts  and  all  other  acts 
will  be  explained  away  and  excused.  It  would 
seem  sometimes  as  if  a  universal  badness  had 
taken  possession  of  the  individual,  yet  a  badness 
so  inexplicable  that  it  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  madness.  Where  we  can  ascertain  that  this 
condition  of  things  is  something  which  has  come 
over  the  patient,  being  formerly  absent,  and  that 
he  is  altogether  changed,  we  may  suspect  i  nsanity. 
But  much  examination  and  opportunity  for  ex- 
amination may  be  needful  before  we  can  sign  a 
certificate,  for  such  people  are  often  very  acute, 
and  quite  on  the  alert.  They  have  no  scruples 
about  falsehood,  and, will  deny  or  justify  eyery- 
thing  with  which  they  are  taxed ;  and  where  the 
insanity  is  manifested  in  conduct,  the  medical 
man  may  never  be  a  witness  of  it,  and  is  obliged 
to  receive  on  hearsay  that  which  the  patient 
strenuously  denies.  Careful  inquiry,  however, 
will  probably  reveal  the  origin  and  cause  of  the 
change ;  there  may  have  been  a  period,  though 
short,  of  acute  insanity — as  acute  mania  or  me- 
lancholia—which passed  away  and  left  (his  as  a 
permanent  condition;  or  it  maybe  the  precursor 
of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder,  one 
marked  by  the  ordinary  symptoms,  as  delusions 
and  hallucinations.  If  the  change  has  been 
rapid  and  progressive,  if  the  sufferer  has  become 
rnore  and  more  outrageous  and  eccentric,  it  is 
likely  that  in  a  short  time  unmistakable  in- 
sanity will  be  displayed;  but  some  cases  pro- 
gress slowly,  and  steps  for  restraint  have  to 
be  taken, before  anything  like  delusion  is  to 
be  found.  It  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
a  man  from  squandering  all  his  property 
•-a  common  symptom  in  this  variety— or  from 
wandering  from  home  and  alisenting  himself 
no  one  knows  where,  or  keeping  low  company. 
And  when  a  man  previously  quite  sober  suddenly 
takes  to  drinking,  the  question  may  arise  whether 
this  is  not  the  effect  of  insanity.  Great  diffi- 
culty may  be  found  in  proving  the  latter,  but 
unquestionably  it  is  often  the  ease.  Here,  how- 
ever, if  the  habit  is  indulged  in,  the  patient  will 
most  likely  get  rapidly  worse,  and  then  restraint 
will  be  more  easily  enforced. 

Moral  insanity  may  be  the  precursor  of  general 
paralysis  ;  it  may  also  be  the  sequel  and  result  of 
amoreseyere  insanity;  it  may  be  the  outcome 
of  apoplexy,  or  of  a  blow  or  other  damage  to  the 
bram.  It  niay  be  one  of  the  alternatini  states 
of  the  so-caUed  Folie  circuldire.    Here  I  pwiod 
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of  depression  alteruatos  with  one  of  excitement, 
gaiety,  self-glorification,  or  irascibility,  and  the 
latter  may  be  one  closely  resembling  that  usually 
called  moral  insanity;  and  evidenced  by.  exag- 
gerated conduct  and  absurd  acts.  It  may  follow 
a  simple  attact  of  epilepsy,  or  may  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  snch  attacks,  being  a  part  of  that  epi- 
,  leptic  condition  known  as  masked  epilepsy.  See 
Epileptic  Insanity. 

The  one  constant  and  marked  feature  of  this 
insanity  is  tlie  absence  of  delusion ;  but  we  are 
not  on  this  account  to  argue  that  the  intellect 
is  sound.  There  is  often  great  aouteness  and 
cunning  displayed  by  such  patients,  yet  along 
with  the  cunning  there  may  be  the  most  silly 
and  foolish  conduct.  Often  there  is  great  acute- 
ness  shown  by  those  who  have  delusions,  but 
because  of  the  latter  we  say  their  intellect  is 
disordered.  Yet  it  is  proof  of  disorder  of  the 
intellect  if  a  patient  spends  his  capital  as  though 
it  were  income,  defends  and  justifies  the  most 
outrageous  acts,  arid  cannot  be  made  to  see  that 
they  are  outrageous.  Close  examination  will 
probably  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  very  con- 
siderable intellectual  lesion  in  these  cases.  There 
is  a  want  of  the  power  of  attention  and  concen- 
tration of  ideas  ou  a  subject.  A  patient  com- 
mences a  story  of  his  grievances,  and  in  two 
minutes  is  far  away  from  his  theme,  and  is  boast- 
ing of  his  virtues  or  conduct,  and  no  amount  of 
bringing  back  will  enable  him  to  give  a  definite 
and  succinct  account  of  what  he  has  to  complain 
of.  Suchrambling  is  a  marked  symptom  of  this 
insanity,  and  a  strong  indication  of  a  weakened 
intellect. 

There  is  one  more  form  of  moral  insanity 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  of  all  to  diagnose 
and  estimate.  It  is  the  congenital  moral  defect 
occasionally  met  with  in  persons  who  have  been 
from  birth  odd  and  peculiar,  and  incapable  of 
acting  and  behaving  like  other  people.  They  can 
hardly  be  called  idiots  or  imbeciles,  for  they  may 
exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of  intellect  and 
even  genius  in  certain  special  directions.  We 
shall  generally  find  that  they  are  the  offspring 
of  parents  strongly  tainted  with  insanity,  epi- 
lepsy, or  alcoholism,  and  many  in  childhood  are 
the  subject  of  fits,  chorea,  or  other  neuroses. 
They  are  incapable  of  being  instructed  like  other 
boys  and  girls,  are  often  frightfully  cruel  towards 
animals  or  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  seem 
utterly  incapable  of  telling  the  truth  or  under- 
standing why  they  should  do  so.  Here  there  is 
no  change ;  we  cannot  compare  the  individual's 
condition  with  a  former  one,  but  we  can  only 
estimate  him  by  the  average  of  mankind.  These 
are  the  persons  who  commit  crimes  and  become 
the  chronic  inmates  of  prisons,  and  it  is  most 
difficultboth  for  medical  and  otherprison-officials 
to  say  how  far  they  are  responsible,  and  how  far 
not.  Careftil  and  special  education  is  needful  for 
them,  and  this  they  may  obtain  if  they  are  born 
of  well-to-do  parents,  but  a  vast  number  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  lower  classes; 
the  offspring  of  intemperance  and  poverty,'they 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  classes  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree. 

&.  F.  Blandfobd. 
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insanity  associated  with  pellagra,  and  not  mot 
with  in  Britain.  It  is  characterised  by  meital 
symptoms  usually  indicative  of  ansemia— great 
depression,  frequently  with  tendency  to  suicide 
passing  on  to  chronic  dementia.  It  is  mostfra- 
quently  met  with  in  Italy. 


11.  PellagTous  Insanity.— This  is  a  form  of 


12.  Fhthislcal  Insanity.— It  has  been  gene- 
rally observed  that  there  is  a  special  mental  cha- 
racter associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
This  consists  frequently  in  >i  peculiar  cheerful 
hopefulness,  which  has  received  the  name  oiepa 
pkthisica,  and  which  seems  strangely  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  unmistakable  signs  of  an  inevit- 
able doom  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  But 
there  is  also  a  state  uf  mental  depression  which 
has  been  observed  in  intimate  assiiciation  with 
the  disease.  The  peculiar  hopefulness  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  acute  and  active  forms 
of  phthisis,  and  it  is  often  so  irrational  and  per- 
sistent as  to  amount  to  an  insane  delusion,  grow- 
ing as  it  does  in  strength  while  the  evidences  of 
its  baselessness  accumulate.  In  the  last  stages  of 
the  malady  the  religious  and  general  emotional 
exaltation  is  often  extreme,  and  actual  delirium 
is  not  infrequent.  An  opposite  mental  condition 
is  met  with  in  chronic  phthisis,  more  especially 
in  that  form  of  it  which  has  been  called  latent. 
All  through  the  course  of  the  disease  there  is  a 
prevailing  depression  and  distrustfulness,  though 
the  physical  symptoms  are  neither  so  distressing 
nor  so  obvious  as  in  the  acuter  forms.  The  men- 
tal symptoms  sometimes  precede  the  physical. 
Langmr  and  depression,  mingled  with  wayward- 
ness, are  characteristic  of  the  initial  stage.  This 
is  usually  accompanied  by  general  functional 
debility,  which  is  often  attributed  to  mere  dis- 
turbance of  digestion  and  nutrition.  The  skin  is 
habitually  pale,  and  the  circulation  feeble.  In 
many  cases  the  physical  signs  of  pnlmonaiy  dis- 
ease when  present  are  apt  to  be  overlookedi  and 
occasionally  they  escape  observation  for  years. 
Where  the  mind  is  much  affected  the  ordinary 
symptomatic  cough,  expectoration,  and  dyspncsa 
are  often  absent ;  and  this  is  the  case  sometimes 
where  physical  exploration  reveals  the  existence 
of  extensive  vomicae  and  other  characteristics  of 
advanced  disease.  The  mental  condition  as  the 
further  stages  are  reached  becomes  less  one  of 
depression  and  more  one  of  distinct  enfeeble- 
mbnt.  Occasional  fits  of  considerable  irritability 
and  excitement  occur.  Dr.  Clouston,  who  first 
drew  special  attention  to  this  condition,  says  of 
the  patients  that  *  there  is  a  want  of  fixity  in 
their  mental  condition.  There  is  a  disinclination 
to  enter  into  any  kind  of  amusement  or  con- 
tinuous work  ;  and  if  this  is  overcome  there  is 
no  interest  manifested  in  the  employment  It 
might  bei  called  a  mixture  of  subacute  mania 
and  dementia,  being  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other.  As  the  case  advances,  the 
symptoms  of  dementia  come  to  predominate ;  but 
it  is  seldom  of  that  kind  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  are  entirely  obscured,  with  no  gleam  of 
intelligence  or  any  tendency  to  excitement.  If 
there  is  any  tendency  to  periodicity  in  the  symp- 
toms at  all,  the  remissions  are  not  so  regular, 
nor  so  complete,  nor  so  long  as  in  ordinary 
periodical  insanity.  If  there  is  depression  it  is 
accompanied  with  irritability  and  the  want  of 


any  fixed  depressing  idea  or  delusion.  If  there 
is  any  single  tendency  that  characterises  these 
eases,  it.  is  to  be  suspicious.''  Where  any  chronic 
form  of  insanity  is  associated  -with  phthisis  the 
chance  of  complete  restoration  to  sanity  is  very 
small.  In  the  affection  distinguished  by  emo- 
tional exaltation  no  special  treatment  is  called 
{6i.  The  only  indication  of  treatment  in  the 
other  type  of  disease  is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  a  full  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  brain ; 
and  this  sometimes  requires  that  forcible  feeding 
should  be  resorted  to.  Where  the  mental  con- 
dition is  much  disturbed,  a  trustworthy  attend- 
ant ought  to  be  employed,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment should  always  be  tonic  and  stimulating. 
Bemoval  to  an  asylum  ought  in  most  cases  to  be 
avoided.  John  Sibbald. 

13.  Puerperal  Insanity.— Stnon.  :  Insania 
gravidicrum ;  Insania  pterperarum ;  Inaania  lac- 
tOnHnm;  Fr.  Folie  pmrperak;  Ger.  Fiierperd- 
manie. 

Dkfinitioh. — Insanity  developed  during  preg- 
nancy, parturition,  or  lactation. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  authors,  till  a  recent 
period,  to  include  under  this  heading  the  forms 
of  insanity  which  occur  in  females  during  the 
periods  of  utero-gestation,  the  puerperal  state, 
and  lactation.  It  is  now  frequent  to  find  the 
term  '  puerperal'  restricted  to  the  derangements 
which  come  on  at  the  time  of  delivery,  or  within 
a  short  period  thereafter.  Whatever  names  we 
adopt,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  insanity 
occurring  at  these  different  periods  quite  inde- 
pendentlyi  The  condition  of  thd  woman  during 
the  whole  process,  from  the  time  of  conception 
till  the  child  is  weaned,  represents  one  of  thost 
physiological  crises  during  which  congenital  or 
acquired  weakness  of  constitution  ten(£  to  show 
itself.  '      ! 

The  insanity  of  pregnancy  generally  takes 
the  melancholic  form,  and  seems  to  be  due  in 
some  cases  chiefly  to  a  gradually  developed 
ansemia,  and  in  others  to  disturbance  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  both  of  which  conditions  are 
frequently  associated  v?ith  mental  depression. 
The  delusions  which  characterise  the  disorder 
are  generally  exaggerations  of  the  anxieties  and 
whims  so  frequent  in  pregnancy.  In  the  severer 
forms  the  suicidal  impulse  is  frequently  developed. 
The  prognosis  is  generally  favourable ;  but  re- 
covery seldom  occurs  till  the  termination  of  the 
gestation.  It  may  sometimes  be  expedient  to 
resort  to  the  induction  of  premature  labour.  In 
all  cases  a  torpid  condition  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions should  be  carefully  corrected. 

Puerperal,  insanity  in  its  more  restricted  mean- 
ing is  frequently  understood  to  include  all  de- 
rangements occurring  at  parturition,  or  within 
SIX  or  eight  weeks  after  it.  But  it  is  better  to 
hmit  the  term  to  what  occurs  during  the  first 
three  weeks,  as  the.  form  of  disorder  which  com- 
mences after  that  period  is  generally  different  in 
character. 

.ffiTioLOGY.— Prominent  among  the  causes  of 
puerperal  mania  are  all  states  of  debility,  either 
induced  before  parturition  by  want,  intemperance, 
disorders  of  nutrition,  or  rapid  succession  of  preg- 
cancies,  especially  if  lactations  and  pregnancies 
hie  carried  on  simultaneously  j  or  it  may  be  the 
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result  of  weakness  induced  during  parturition 
by  haemorrhage  or  exhaustion.  It  is  liable  to 
occur  in  primiparte,  when  the  subjects  are  either 
exceptionally  young  or  exceptionally  advanced 
in  lite.  Irritation  arising  in  the  pelvic  orgins, 
intestines,  or  mammse  also  tends  to  produce  it. 
Any  inordinate  mental  excitement  or  depression 
is  apt  to  bricg  it  on.  Where  any  of  these  causes 
dre  superimposed  on  hereditary  tendency,  the 
danger  is  of  course  greatly  augmented. 

Symptoms. — Attacks  of  maniacal  excitement 
sometimes  occur  during  actual  parturition.  They 
are  usually  of  very  short  duration,  and  seem  to 
be  directly  dependent  on  the  intense  suffering 
which  may  accompany  the  pains.  The  most  fre- 
quent period  of  their  occurrence  is  when  the  head 
of  the  child  is  passing  either  the  os  intemwru  or 
externum.  The  more  serious  phase  of  the  dis- 
order is  in  its  acute  stage  a  variety  of  acute 
maniacal  delirium.  It  usually  commences  with- 
in a  week  or  ten  days  after  delivery.  Gen- 
erally it  is  preceded  by  sleeplessness,  and  the 
patient  manifests  more  or  less  apprehension  of 
coming  evil.  Sometimes,  however,  she  awakes 
delirious  from  what  had  been  regarded  as  a 
healthy  'slumber.  When  the  attack  has  com- 
ineiiced,'  sleep  is  alwaiys '  either  veryimperffeotly 
obtained,  or  is  altogether  absent.  The  pulse  is 
quick;  the  skin  often,  but  not  always,  dry  and  hot; 
and  the  head  throbbing.  The  eyes  are  bright, 
and  the  face  generally  pale;  with  occasional 
flushing.  The  expression  is  generally  indicative 
of  alarm  or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
ThS  tongue  is  dry  and  furred;  and  the  secretions 
of  milk  and  lochia  are  either  suppressed  or 
diminished.  The  bowels  are  sometimes  loose, 
but  constipation  is  the  usual  condition.  The 
appetite  is  Uncertain;  sometimes  it  is  impaired, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  abnormally  large.  Not 
infrequently  the  sense  of  taste  is  perverted,  and 
the  patient  suspects  the  presence  of  poison  in 
her  food,  and  persistently  refuses  it.  The  brfeath 
is  often  offensive  in  odour.  Sometimes  the  men- 
tal excitement  does  not  reveal  itself  in  language, 
and  the  patient  may  be  obstinately  taciturn  from 
the  commencement.  But  there  is  usually  a  great 
increase  of  loquacity,  gradually  increasing  from 
the  beginning,  and  passing  into  incoherent 
raving.  Sudden  impulsive'  acts  of  violence  fre- 
quently manifest  themselves  in  this  disorder,  and 
in  these  the  patient  often  attempts  to  destroy 
herself,  her  child,  or  persons  for  whom  she 
has  usually  the  most  affectionate  regard-.  She 
generally  appears  to  be  dissatisfied  with  those  in 
attendance  on  her,  and  often  entertains  delusions 
as  to  their  identity.  In  many  cases  the  mental 
condition  bears  a  strong  resemblanceto  that  of 
delirium  tremens,  especially  when  the  patient 
has  undergone  privations^  or  has  been  intem- 
per-ite  during  pregnancy. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  conditions  for  which 
puerperal  insanity  may  be  mistaken  are  the 
typhoid  delirium  of  puerperal  fever  or  pyajmia ; 
and  the  violent  excitement  frequently  sympto- 
matic  of  meningi^s.  In  these  cases  the  febrile 
condition  precedes  the  development  of  the  deli- 
rium, while  in  puerperal,  mania  the  mental 
symptoms  show  themselves  from  the  first.  In 
meningitis  the  pupils  are  generally  contracted, 
I  and  the  headache  is  peculiarly  intense;  while  in 
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puerperal  mania  the  pupils  are  usually  dilated, 
and  the  headache  i  s  not  a  very  prominent  symptom. 

Proonosis.— According  to  the.  published  |Sta- 
tistics  of  this  disease,  recovery  may  be  expected 
in  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  a  fatal 
termination  need  not  be  anticipated  in  more 
than  5  per  cent.  But  as  these  figures  are  in  a 
great  measur*  obtained  from  asylum  statistics, 
and  other  sources  in  which  only  the  severer  and 
more  persistent  forms  have  been  taken  into 
account,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  true 
estimate  would  be  muah  more  favourable.  The 
duration  of  the  insanity  may  vary  from  a  few 
days  to  a  year,  after  which  time  the  proportion  of 
recoveries  becomes  extremely  small.  The  great 
proportion  of  recoveries  takes  place  during  the 
first  six  months.  The  most  favourable  symp- 
toms, in  addition  to  amelioration  of  the  mental 
symptoms,  are  increase  of  bodily  weight,  and  re- 
storation of  the  catamenia. 

Teeatment. — The  transitory  mania  which 
sometimes  accompanies  the  severer  pains  of 
labour  does  not  require  special  treatment ;  but 
anaesthetics  may  be  given  as  a  preventive  measure 
in  oases  where  there  is  a  known  liability  to  such 
excitement.  Special  care  ought  also  tg  be  taken 
after  such  attacks,  until  the  [strength  is  fully 
restored,  to  avoid  injury  by  premature  bodily 
exertion,  unnecessary  social  intercourse,  disquiet- 
ing news,  or  any  kind  of  mental  or  moral  strain. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  graver  form  of  puerperal 
mania,  the  chief  objects  are  to  remove  all  sources 
of  irritation,  to  restore  the  patient's  strength,  and 
to  obtain  repose.  If  there  is  any  accumulation 
of  faeces,  a  smart  purgative  should  be  at  once,  ad- 
ministered. If  the  locbial  discharge  is  scanty, 
an  injection  of  warm  water,  containing  carbolic 
acid  or  some  other  antiseptic  remedy,  should  be 
given  per  vaginam.  The  condition  of  the  bladder 
should  be  ascertained,  and  this  organ  should  be 
relieved,  if  necessary ;  care  should  also-  be  taken 
not  to  allow  the  breasts  to  be  over-distended.  In 
those  cases  in  which  violent  excitement  does  not 
come  on  suddenly,  an  attack  may  sometimes  be 
warded  off  or  cut  short  by  relieving  the  sleepless- 
ness which  is  one  of  the  early  symptoms.  As  a 
hypnotic  about  thirty  grains  of  chloral  is  the 
best.  Opium  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  hyosoya- 
mus  and  belladonna  cannot  be  relied  on.  In 
every  case  the  patient  should  receive  from  the 
first  as  much  light  Hnd  nourishing  food  as  her 
digestive  powers  can  properly  bear ;  for  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  condition  of  anaemia.  Both  in  the  first 
stage,  and  when  the  disease  is  more  advanced, 
everything  must  be  done  to  promote  tranquil- 
lity. The  room  should  be  darkened,  and  still- 
ness maintained  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  patient  is  very  easily  excited, 
and  both  vision  and  hearing  are  preternatu- 
rally  acute.  Constant  supervision  is  necessary, 
however,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  sudden 
impulsive  violence ;  and  the  patient  should  see 
her  infant  as  seldom  as  possible.  After  the 
maniacal  condition  has  fairly  declared  itself,  the 
child  should  be  removed  altogether,  as  its  pre- 
sence is  sometimes  productive  of  great  excite- 
ment in  the  patient,  and  must  always  be  regarded 
as  attended  with  risk  to  itself.  In  cases  where 
the   excitement  is   somewhat   of    a   hysterical 
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character,  tromide  of  potassium,  given  in  twenty, 
grain  doses  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  may  pro. 
duce  good  results.  Cooling  applications  to  th» 
head  sometimes  soothe  irritation,  and  indues 
sleep,-  Digitalis  in  small  doses,  and  warm  baths, 
have  proved  useful, .  Alcoholic  stimulants  should 
generally  be  given  with  the  food;  their  effects 
being  carefully  watched,  and  the  quantity  varied 
accordingly.  Bleeding,  and  every  kind  of  deple- 
tion shoidd  be  avoided.  The  nursing  and 
attendance  should,  if  possible,  be  entirely  en- 
trusted to  strangers,  and  the  patient  should  not 
be  permitted  to  see  any  members  of  her  family. 
It  will  sometimes  be  necessary,  especially  in  the 
case  of  poor  persons,  to  resort  to  asylum  treat- 
ment ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  done  if  it  can  be 
avoided ;  and  with  patients  in  good  circumstances 
it  ought  never  to  be  necessary  in  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease.  When  the  disease  becomes 
chronic,  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  ought 
to  be  given,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  nourish- 
ment should  then,  as  all  through  the  illness,  b» 
carefully  administered.  Patients  liable  to  this 
disorder  should  not  be  allowed  without  consider- 
ation to  nurse  their  children,  ,  ■    , 

The  insanity  of  lactation  is  symptomntio  of 
causes  which  come  into  play  after  the  puerperal 
period,  and  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  looked  on  as 
symptomatic  merely  of  prolonged  anaemia.  Acute 
maniacal  symptoms  of  short  duration  may  occur ; 
but  the  characteristic  condition  is  melancholia, 
ushered  in  by  headache,  tinnitus  aUrium,  flashes 
of  light  before  the  eyes,  and  other  signs  of 
debility.  A  suicidal  tendency  sometimes  appeals. 
The  treatment  required  is  to  wean  the  child,  and 
generally  to  save  and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  prognosis  is  favourable  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Jobk  Suibald, 

1 4.  Sypbilitio  Insanity. — Among  the  results 
ofconstitutional  syphilis,  affections  of  thenervoua 
system  are  not  uncommon;  and  when- the  disease 
affects  the  brain,  the  mental  symptoms  that  arise 
are  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  present  a 
marked  similarity  in  their  character.  In  such 
cases  the  mental  disorder  is  generally  preceded, 
as  in  so  many  forms  of  insanity,  by  distressing 
sleeplessness.  This  is  followed  gradually  by  in- 
creasing depression  of  mind.  Beligious  anxiety 
of  a  peculiarly  hopeless  character,  frequently 
shows  itself.  Exaggerated  self-acousings  are 
earnestly  uttered  by  those  who  have  previously 
been  unusually  callous  as  to  the  results  of  their 
actions.  Hypochondriacal  delusions  are  not  un- 
common, and  are  frequently  associated,  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient,  with  the  fact  of  the  syphi- 
litic infection.  The  feeling  ■  of  alarm  which  ac- 
companies these  symptoms  sometimes  developes 
into  a  violent  excitement,  which  may  be  called 
maniacal.  If  the  symptoms  be  associated  with 
any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  syphilitic  poisoning 
—the  dry,  scaly  skin,  and  the  sallow  lean  face; 
and  especially  if  any  of  the  charncteristic  erup- 
tions are  present,  the  mental  disease  m»y_  be 
expected  to  yield  to  treatment  by  racrcurialfl 
and  iodide  of  potassium.  '  The  mental  symptoms 
which  have  been  here  described  seem  to  occur 
without  the  existence  of  any  important  structural 
lesions  in  the  encephalon.  The  development  of 
gummy  products  within  the  crani  am  is  freqaantlT 
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evinced  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  general 
paradysis.  Headache  of  very  persistent  character, 
giddiness,  vertigo,  and  epileptoid  fits  occur, 
accompanied  at  iiJst  with  mental  depression. 
During  the  progress  of  the  disease  attacks  of 
acute  delirium  are  not  unusual.  Sometimes 
extravagant  delusions,  such  as  are  frequent  in 
general  paralysis,  are  exhibited ;  but  generally 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  characterised  by 
a  gradual  falling  into  dementia.  The  prognosis 
in  such  cases  must  be  regarded  as  unfavourable, 
but  considerable  improvement  frequently  follows 
the  administration  of  antisyphilitlo  remedies. 
John  Sibbaxd. 

IIT3E0T  PABASITBS.— Insect  parasites 
are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.  The 
former  are  described  under  several  affections  of 
the  skin  (see  Pbdiculi  ;  Scabies;  &c.)  ;  the 
latter  are  classed  with  the  entozoa.  See  CEstbds  ; 
Chiqob  ;  and  Dbmodex. 

INSBIfSIBILITY  {in,  not,  and  sentio,  I 
perceive).— This  word  signifies  either  loss  of  con- 
sciousness ;  or  merely  loss  of  sensation  in  a  part. 
See  CojTscronsNEss,  Disorders  of;  and  Sensatiow, 
Disorders  of. 

UfSOLATIO  (in,  in,  and  sol,  the  sun);— A 
synonym  for  sunstroke  (see  Sunsteokb).  Inso- 
lation is  also  used  to  designate  a  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  consists  in  exposing  the  patient  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

IlfSOMNIA  (in,  not,  and  somnus,  sleep). 
Want  of  sleep,  or  sleeplessness.  See  Sleep, 
Disorders  of. 

INSPBOTIOir  (inspioi'o,  I  look  upon).— The 
technical  name  for  the  examination  of  a  patient 
by  the  sense  of  sight.    See  Physical  Examina- 

WOK. 

IIirSTILIiATIO]S'  (in,  into,  and  afilla,  a 
drop). — The  method  of  applying  remedies  to  a 
part  in  the  form  of  drops.  Instillation  is  chiefly 
employed  in  connection  with  the  eye. 

IWSITFI'ICIElirOY  (in,  not,  and  mfficio, 
I  am  euf&cient). — A  synonym  for  incompetence. 
See  Incomfetbnce. 

INStrPFLATIOIT  (in,'into,  and  sufflo,  I 
blow).— This  term  is  Used  in  the  same  sense  as 
inflation  (seelirjtATiQN).  It  is  also  »  name  given 
to  a  method'  of  applying  remedies  in  the  form 
of  powder  to  the  throat  and  respiratory  passages, 
by  blowing  them  through  a  tube  into  these  parts. 
See  INHALATIONS,  Therapeutic  Uses  of. 

nfTEGUMElirTS,  Diseases  of.  SeeSKix, 
Diseases  of. 

INTELLECTUAL  HTSAITITT.     Seels- 

SANITY. 

INTEMPEBAITOE,  Effects  of.  See  Al- 
couoLiSM ;  and  Disease,  Causes  of. 

IWTEHCOSTAL  BTEUBALGIA.  T^-Any 
of  the  dorsal  nerves  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia, 
not  differing  materially  in  its  symptoms  from 
neuralgia  affecting  other  mixed  nerves,  but  espe- 
eially  important  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 
The  pains  are  paroxysmal ;  UHually  Hffe»,t  the 
region  of  distribution  of  the  anterior  division  of 
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one  or  two  of  the  dorsal  nerves ;  and  are  confined 
to  one  side,  most  frequently  the  left. 

jEtiologt. — The  female  sex,  neurotic  heri- 
tage, and  weak  general  health  predispose  to  in- 
tercostal neuralgia.  As  determining  causes  may 
be  mentioned  blows;  the  action  of  cold;  local 
injury  to  the  nerves  from  the  growth  of  thoracic 
aneurism;  and  disease  of  the  vertebrse.^  Ex- 
haustion from  oversuekling,  menorrhagin,  or 
leucorrheea;  irritation  from  cracked  nipples;  and 
pregnancy  are  all  occasional  but.important  causes 
of  this  form  of  neuralgia.  The  pain  met  with 
in  the  chest  in  early  cases  of  phthisis  is  not  un- 
frequently  due  to  intercostal  neuralgia. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  complained  of  at  some 
part  of  one  side  of.the  thorax  or  abdomen,  most 
often  in  the  region  innervated  by  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  intercostal  nerves,  and 
much  more  frequently  in  the  front  or  side  than 
behind.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  the  axilla 
and  inner  side  of  the  arm.  The  pain  may  be 
intermittent,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  varying  in 
number  from  a  recurrence  every  few  minutes  to 
only  two  or  three  such  during  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  or  there  may  be  persistent  pain  of  a  dull 
character,  interrupted  at  varying  intervals  by 
darts  of  a  very  sharp  kind,  which  may  sometimes 
be  referred  with  precision  to  the  course  of  the 
neighbbaring  nerve.  The  pain  is  described  as 
'tearing,'  or  rpsembling  such  injuries  as  a  'stab 
of  a  knife,'  or '  boring  with  a  red-hot  iron.'  The 
acts  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  as  well  as  any 
rapid  movements  of  the  body,  are  apt  to  increase 
the  distress,  but  the  pain  is  also  independent  of 
these  disturbances,  and  will  attack  without  any 
such  prorocation.  The  pain  is  sometimes  mora 
of  a  wearing  than  acute  character,  and  the  rest 
will  often  be  destroyed  by  it.  Painful  points 
are  sometimes  to  be  discovered  in  the  following 
situations: — 1.  Over  a  spinous  process  corre- 
sponding to  the  emergence  of  the  affected  dorsal 
nerve  from  the  intervertebral  foramen.  2.  At 
the  side  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  where  the  lateral 
branch  becomes  subcutaneous.  3.  Near  the 
sternum  or  at  the  margin  of  the  rectus  abdo- 
minalis  muscle,  at  any  part  down  to  the  pubes, 
where  the  termination  of  the  nerve  supplies  the 
skin.  The  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tender  points  is  sometimes  so  bypereesthesic  that 
the  pressure  of  the  clothes  is  painful.  In  epileptics 
and  other  highly  neurotic  patients,  intercostal 
neuralgia  is  often  associated  with  piilpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  the  pain  is  usually  reftrred  in  a 
vague  manner  to  that  organ.  Close  examination 
will  show  that  it  is  in  the  chest-wall,  and  tender 
points  may  generally  be  discovered.  The  affec- 
tion is  not  accompanied  by  fever.  The  paroxysms 
of  pain  may  produce  fainting  and  vqmiting.  They 
often  cause  dyspnoea,  with  an  anxious  expression 
of  face,  from  the  inability  to  draw  a  full  breath 
without  starting  the  pain.  , , 

CoMPLiOATiows.—lQtercostalBeuralgiais  some- 
times accompanied  by  herpes  zoster.  .Tie  pain 
usually  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
but  it  is  occasionally  coincident  only,  anfl  some- 
times comes  after  it ;  more  often  than  not  it  out- 
lasts the  eruption,  it  may  be  for  a  long  period. 
In  certain  cases  actual  pain  lasts  but  a  few  days,' 
butis  succeeded  by  an  intolerable  itching,  which 
is  described  as  being  under,  not  in  the  skin.  Tins 
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sensation  is  said  to  be  felt  less  in  walking  than 
when  at  rest. 

Not  unfrequently  neuralgia  of  some  other 
nerves,  either  at  a  distance,  as  the  fifth,  or  ana- 
tomically near,  as  the  brachial  plexus,  occurs  as 
a  complication  of  intercostal  neuralgia.  This  is 
especially  likely  in  cases  happening  in  the  period 
of  bodily  decay.  It  is  then  too,  that  the  affection 
may  occasionally  be  accompanied  by  attacks  of 
angina  pectoris. 

JL)iAQN0si3. — Absence  of  pyrexia,  as  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  thermometer;  the  intermittence  of 
pain,  and  its  occurrence  irrespective  of  respira- 
tory movements,  although  liable  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  them ;  and  the  results  of  physical 
examination,  serve  to  distinguish  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia, from  pleurisy,  a  condition  with  which,  on 
account  of  resemblance  in  the  stabbing  chriracter 
of  the  pain,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  confounded. 

From  muscular  rheumatism  it  may  be  discrimi- 
nated by  the  presence  of  the  small  and  charac- 
teristic tender  points ;  tenderness  of  the  spinous 
processes  on  pressure ;  and  by  the  pain  being 
found  to  be  not  dependent  upon  movements. 
The  same  features  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
myalgia,  especially  that  form  which  often  comes 
from  long-continued  use  in  an  unaccustomed 
manner  of  some  muscle  attached  to  the  ribs,  as 
when  a  person  unused  to  carpentering  handles 
the  saw  energetically  for  a  long  time. 

Physical  examination  and  the  presence  of  py- 
rexia, will  preserve  from  the  error  of  confounding 
the  dull  pain  often  noted  in  pneumonia  with  that 
of  intercostal  neuralgia. 

Pain?  of  a  stabbing,  plunging,  or  electric- 
ehock-like  character  are  often  experienced  in 
the  intercostal  spaces  in  the  course  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  it  is  important  not  to  confound  this 
disease  with  a  simple  attack  of  intercostal  neu- 
ralgia. The  distinguishing  points  are  the  occur- 
rence of  similar  pains  coincidently  or  alternately 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  lower 
extremities  j  the  absence  of  patellar  tendon  re- 
flex ;  and  the  characteristic  gait  (if  present) 
— all  which  mark  locomotor  ataxia. 

Prognosis.— As  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of 
neuralgia,  that  of  the  intercostal  nerve  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  attended  with  danger,  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  in  some  very  rare  instances 
the  severity  of  the  pain  appears  to  have  actually 
destroyed  life.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  be  of  trouble- 
some duration,  lasting  for  periods  of  weeks  or 
months,  and  liable  to  recurrence. 

Tebatment. — Search  should  be  made  in  other 
branches  of  the  same  nerve,  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  neighbouring  nerves,  for  any  source  of 
irritation  which  it  is  possible  to  remove.  Consti- 
pation of  the  bowels  should  be  treated  by  3  graitis 
of  pilula  hydrargyri,  followed  by  some  Eried- 
richshall  or  Hunyadi  .Tanos  water,  repeated  for 
two  or  three  days.  Quinine  should  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  twice  a  day ;  and 
if  there  should  be  a  state  of  anaemia,  steel  should 
be  added.  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  must  be 
avoided;  whilst  the  surroundings  generally  should 
be  favourable  to  improving  the  nutrition  and 
tone.  If  the  pain  be  very  acute,  and  sleep  pre- 
vented, morphia  may  be  injected  hypodermically 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aflTected  nerve,  com- 
mencing with  a  dose  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain,  and  in- 
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creasing  ihis,  if  necessary,  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  dose  should  not 
be  repeated,  however ;  and  it  is  better  to  bo 
satisfied  with  a  repetition  of  the  smaller  dose,  if 
required.  Small  blisters  (size  of  half-a-crown) 
may  be  applied  to  "the  neighbourhood  of  the 
spinal  column,  near  the  point  of  emergence  of  the 
affected  nerve,  one  succeeding  another  as  it  heals. 
The  continuous  voltaic  current,  from  about  10 
to  20  cells,  Leclanchfi  or  Stohrer,  may  be  ap- 
plied, one  sponge  on  the  spine  and  the  other 
upon  the  painful  points,  in  turn.  There  is  no 
better  application  than  collodion  flexile  for  the 
herpes  roster  which  sometimes  complicates  in- 
tercostal neuralgia.     See  Nistibalgia. 

T.  BCZZAED. 

INTEBLOBtrLAE  {inter,  between,  and 
lohuUis,  a  little  lobe). — Situated  in  the  tissue 
between  the  lobules  of  any  organ.  A  good  illus- 
tration is  mterMular  empkysema,  in  which  air 
occupies  the  parts  between  the  lobules  of  the 
lungs. 

UTTEBMITTEITT  (intermitto,  I  leave  off 
for  a  time). — A  temporary  cessation  or  sus- 
pension, either  of  a  function,  for  example,  of 
the  action  of  the  heart,  when  the  pulse  is  said 
to  intermit ;  or  of  a  disease,  such  as  neuralgia 
or  ague,  when  the  symptoms  cease  for  a  certain 
time.     See  PnLSz ;  and  IjiTiiEMriTENT  Feveb. 

IHTEBMITTEITT  FEVEB.  —  Bynoit;  r 
Ague;  Fr.  Fievre  Intermittente ;  Ger.  Kdltti 
Fieber. 

1)EFINITI0N. — A  fever  of  malarial  origin,  cha- 
racterised by  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
during  the  paroxysm ;  by  the  equally  sudden  fall 
at  its  termination ;  and  by  the  regularity  of  the 
times  of  accession  and  apyrexia. 

.Stiologt. — Intermittent  fover  belongs  to  the 
class  of  malarial  or  paroxysmal  fevers.  It  is  the 
most  typical,  and  the  most  common  of  the  diss. 
The  human  system  once  subjected  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  a  regular  atfcick  of  ague  in'  any  of  its 
forms,  is  for  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  per- 
son so  affected  liable  to  a  repetition  of  the  attack, 
without  his  necessarily  having  been  exposed 
afresh  to  the  action  of  its  cause.  This  tendency 
is  very  commonly  shown  in  those  who,  after  long 
residence  in  hot  and  malarial  climates,  are  ox- 
posed  to  the  influence  of  cold,  and  especially 
easterly  winds,  on  their  return  to  temperate  cli- 
mates in  the  spring  time  of  the  year.  The  more 
the  person  has  suffered  from  the  tlood-changer 
and  visceral  degenerations  described  in  tho  ar 
tide  Malahia,  the  more  prone  is  he  to  such 
recurring  attacks. 

Anatomical  Chakactees.  —  In  the  article 
Malaeia  the  pathology  of  intermittent  fover  is 
fully  discussed,  including  its  probable  depen- 
dence on  the  presence  of  the  Bacillus  malaris 
in  the  body.  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  and 
in  pernicious  agues  proving  rapidly  fatal,  it 
is  found  in  a  state  of  softening,  often  reduced 
to  a  state  of  deeply  pigmented  pulp.  Death 
is  common  in  malarious  countries  from  rupture 
of  the  spleen,  the  result  of  blows  or  kicks,  often 
of  no  great  severity.  The  liver  is  usually  found 
somewhat  congested  and  pigmented,  and  in  cases 
of  long  standing  it  enlarges  like  the  spleen,  with 
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the  aame  inorcaae  in  the  connective  tissue.  In 
the  algide  cases  hereafier  described,  when  blood 
is  driven  in  large  quantity  into  the  abdomihal 
viscera,  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  congested  and  softened. 
The  heart  is  invariably  soft  and  flaccid,,  pale, 
wmetimes  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour— degenera- 
tive changes  induced  by  the  combined  action  of 
diseased  blood  and  high  temperature. 

Eloodrchanges. — Blood-changes  sometimes  take 
place  both  in  intermittjnt  atiii  remittent  fevers 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  Army  medical  oifioers 
serving  in  the  Mauritius  during  the  epidemics 
of  malarial  fever  which  prevailed  there  some 
years  ago,  noted  that  the  sufferers  were  often 
reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  anaemia  in  a 
few  hours ;  the  same  is  the  case  in  Algeria  {see 
Malabia).  In  such  cases  dropsical  affections 
supervene,  often  rapidly,  and  militdry  medical 
officers  there  record  cases  '  proving  suddenly  fatal 
from  oedema  of  the  glottis.'  The  blood  is  changed 
before  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  an  attack 
are  present— it  becomes  dark  in  colour;  the  serum 
which, separates  has  a  dark  brown  colour;  and 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  coagulum,  which  is 
large  and  loose,  does  not  assume  its  usual  bi^ght- 
red  colour.  The  white  corpuscles  are  immensely 
increased  in  number ;  and  the  red  corpuscles  do 
not  evince  their  usual  tendency  to  run  together 
in  rouleaux. 

State  of  the  wine. — The  urine  contains  a  large 
amount  of  free  acid,  and  retains  a  highly  acid 
reaction  for  many  days  in  the  hottest  weather. 
In  the  intervals  it  is  often  alkaline.  When  the 
paroxysms  cease,  the  watery  part  of  the  urine 
diminishes ;  and  it  assumes  a  deep  orange  colour, 
depositing  also  an  abundant  segment  of  urate 
of  ammonia.  This  change  is  often  observed  by 
intelligent  patients,  who  learn  to  appreciate  its 
fiivourable  significance.  The  late  Dr.  Pa^kes  has 
shown  that  at  the  first  elevation  of  temperature 
the  urea  increases ;  this  lasts  during  the  cold  and 
hot  stages ;  then  it  decreases,  falling  below  the 
healthy  ayerage.  Colin  and  other  French  authors 
note  the  enormous  excretion  of  urea  in  malarial 
fevers  both  in:Italy  and  Algeria.  .  ; 

SxMPtOMS.— Three  forms  of  ague  have  long 
been  recognised,  namely,  the  quotidian,  which  re- 
curs in  twenty-four  hours;  .the  tertian  in  foityT 
eight  hours ;  and  the  quartan  in  seventy  hours. 
The  term  double  tertian  is  used  when  the  paroxysm 
recurs  regularly  on  alternate  days,  the  attacks 
being  alike  in  severity  and  duration.  Other  more 
rare  fbrms  of,  the  irregular  type  have  been  de- 
scribed, as  the  triple  tertian,  with  two  patoxysms 
in  one  day,  and  one  the  next;  the dovUe  quartan, 
with  a  regular  fit  one  day,  a  slight  one  the  next, 
and  a  complete  intermission  on  the  third  day. 
The  quotidian  is  the  most  common ;  the  quartan 
the  rarest  of  all— a  rule  which  seems  to  hold  good 
wherever  malarial  fevers  prevail.  The  quartan 
type  has  been  noted  from  early  times  for  the  te- 
nacity with  which  it  dings  to  its  victims. 

Premonitory  sympioma. — These  are  much  the 
same  an  in  all  febrile  disorders,  namely  pain  in 
the  back  and  lower  extremities,  languor,  lassitude, 
gastric  irritation,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and 
sometimes  vomiting;  with  occasionally  frequent 
oalis  to  mictuRite,  the  urine  being  pale  and 
highly  acid.  Then  follow  in  successiou  the  three 


stages,  the  cold,  the  hoi,  and  the  sweating; 
succeeded  by  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
interval .  or  apyrexial  period,  which  lasts  for  a 
number  of  hours,  varying  according  to  the  type 
of  the  disease. 

Cold  stage. — The  patient  experiences  a  sense 
of  coldness  in  the  back;  then  rigors  set  in,  atfirst 
faintly,  becoming  quickly  more  distinct,  until  the 
teeth  chatter,  and  the  patient  feels  cold  all  over, 
and  demands  to  have  clothes  heaped  on  him ;  the 
skin  shrivels,  the  nails  become  blue,  and  he  ex- 
periences a  sensation  of  intense  discomfort.  This 
feeling,  of  cold  is,  however,  only  a  'subjective 
symptom,'. for  if  a  clinical  thermometer  be  placed 
in  tbe  mouth  or  rectum,  even  before  distinct 
rigors  set  in,  it  will  indicate  a  rise  in  the  tem- 
peratLre  of  from  two  to  three  degrees.  The  skin, 
fiomcontraction  of  the  superficial  vessels,  is  in- 
deed colder  than  natural,  but  from  the  first  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  is  above  the  normal. 
The  phenomena  of  the  cold  stage  are  gastric  irri- 
tation, a  foul  tongue,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  quickened 
respiration,  with  a  feeling  of  coldness  not  con- 
firmed by  tie  thermometer. 

Hot  stage. — As  this  sets  in,  the  patient  grows 
warm  all  over,  the  face  flushes,  the  pulse  rises  in 
frequency  and  volume,  the  skin  grows  hot,  and 
the  patient  becomes  restless,  seeking  ease  to  his 
aching  head,  back,  and  limbs  in  frequent  chango 
of  posture.  The  tongue  in  this  stage  is  usually 
dry,  often  bile-tinted;  and  the  bowels  are  oonsti- 


Sweating  stage. — At  first  beads  of  perspira- 
tion appear  on  the  brow  and  face,  and  the  hands 
become  moist;  and  soon,  to  the  immense  relief 
of  the  patient,  his  whole  body  sweats  freely,  the 
temperature  begins  to  decline,  and  the  paroxysm 
is  at  an  end.  The  average  duration  of  the  parox- 
ysm is  from  five  to  six  hours,  but  in  severe  cases 
it  may  last  for  twelve  hours.  When  sufferers  have 
been  exposed  to  malaria  in  such ,  places  as  the 
mangrove  swamps  of  Africa,  '  they  will  be  re- 
minded of  what  their  systems  have  imbibed  in  the 
way  of  surroundings  by  the  sickly  scent  of  the 
swamps  thrown  off.  in  the  secretion  through  the 
skin.'  (Waller.)  Both  officers  and  soldiers  who 
came  under  the  care  of  the  writer  on  their 
return  from  the  late,  expedition  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  observed  the  same  fact  in  their  own 
persons ;  some  were  severely  nauseated  by  the 
unpleasant  smell,  recalling  the  stench  of  tho 
places  where  the  poison  was  probably  taken 
into  their  systems. 

'  Temperature. — The  rapidity  with  which  the 
temperature  in  ague  rises  to  106°,  106°,  and 
sometimes  107°  Fahr.,  and  the  equally,  sudden 
manner  in,  which  itfalls  when  the  sweating, stage 
begins,  is.a- very.notableand  characterisiicfJfaet 
of  great  diagnostic  value.  According  to  Wunder- 
lieh,  nothing  like  this  is  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
disease,  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  relapse 
in  typhoid,  the  febrile  paroxysms  in  acute  tuber- 
culosis, andpysemia.  As  soon  as  the  sweating 
stage  begins,  the  temperature  declines,  at  first 
slowly,  then  as  rapidly  as  it  rose;  when  the  de- 
fervescence is  complete,  it  will  be  found,  one  or 
two  points  of  a  degree  below  the  normal,  where 
It  remains  during  the  period  of  apyrexia.  If  the 
paroxysms  be  cut  short  by,  quinine,  we,niay  still 
detect  at  the  hour  of  expected  attack  a  distinct 
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rise  in  the  temperatare,  although  none  of  the 
other  symptoms  of  a  paroxysm  may  occur,  and 
the  patient  may  be  hardly  sensible  of  it. 

Pemicums  agitea.  -r-  This  term  is  much  used 
both  by  French  and  Italian  authors,  who  apply 
it  to  cases  both  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  in  which  eerfdin  symptoms  are  developed, 
such  as  delirium,  coma,  an  algide  condition ;  in 
a  word,  any  serious  complication  placing '  the 
life  of  the  pp.tiunt  in  peril.  So  faz  at  least  as 
intermittent  fever  is  concerned,  this  pernicious 
form  appears  to  be  more  common  in  the  intensely 
malarious  regions  of  Italy  than  in  India.  Such 
was  the  experience  of  the  writer,  in  whose  large 
sphere  of  observation  such  grave  complications 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  worst  forms 
of  remittent  fever,  contracted  in  places  notori- 
ously dangerous.  The  writer  is  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  f  pernicious  ' 
symptoms,  the  mental  incoherence  and  delirium, 
the  coma,  and  the  .'algide  condition'  so  much 
dwelt  on  by  some  Italian  physicians  of  the  old 
school,  were  often  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the 
disease,  as  of  the  lowering  treatment  to  which 
they  subjiicted  their  patients. 

The  algide  form  of  'pernicious'  intermittent 
is  sometimes  described  by.writers  on  the  diseases 
of  India  as  '  ague  of  adynamic  type,'  and  it  was 
frequently  seen  and  well  described  by  the  French 
military  surgeons  both  in  Algeria  and  in  Rome, 
during  the  long  .  occupation  of  that  city  by  the 
French  army.  The  surface  is  cold,  but,  unlike 
the  cold  stage  of  an  ordinary  ague,  the  patient  is 
unconscious  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  surface. 
The  internal  temperature  is  high,  and  of  this  he 
is  aware.  There  is  an  immense  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  with  great  thirst. 
The  expression  of  the  patient  is  tranquil,  and  his 
intelligence  is  intact.  '11  se  sent  mourir,'  says 
Maillot,  '  et  I'abattement  est  tel  qu'il  se  complait 
dans  cet  etat  de  repos ;  son  pbysionomie  est  sans 
mobility ;  I'impassibilitA  la  plus  grande  estpeinte 
sur  la  visage."  (Maillot,  Colin.) 

Complications. — Intermittents  may  be  compli- 
cated by  attacks  of  various  diseases  of  greater 
or  less  severity— attacks  often  governed  by  cli- 
matic causes,  by  the  habits  of  the  individual 
patient,  or  by  the  fact  that  he  has  suflfered  from 
one  orotherof  such  diseases  on  previous  occasions, 
such  as  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  asthma,  dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea,  or  epilepsy.  It  is  an  old  observa- 
tion that  the  last-named  disease,  even  in  so-called 
'confirmed  epileptics,'  sometimes  disappears  when 
the  victim  becomes  the  subject  of  an  attack  of 
ague.  One  very  striking  example  of  this  kind 
the  writer  has  seen. 

Pneumonia  is  certainly  the-  most  formidable 
4pPplication  metwithin  intermittent  fever.-  In- 
#|ids  returning  from  India  or  from  other  hot 
¥hd  malarial  climates  to  high  latitudes,  unless 
they  are  carefully  protected  by  suitable  clothing, 
are  prone  to  suffer  from  "this  disease.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  consolidation  of  the  lungs 
takes  place  in  such  cases  is  very  remarkable.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  five  or  six  cases 
of  this  kind  out  of  one  party  of  invalids  landed 
at  Netley  from  India,  if,  on  entering  the  Chan- 
nel, they  have  been  exposed  to  cold  weather. 
The  pneumonia  is  generally  double,  and  recovery 
IB  rare,  the  patients  either  sinking  at  once,  or 


dying  after  a  longer  or  shorter  illness  from  pneu- 
monic phthisis.  Pneumonia  of  this  type  is  a 
common  and  fatal  disease  among  the  malaiia- 
poisoned  civil  population  of  Rome  during  the 
winter  months;  and  the  French  military  surgeons 
recordits  prevalence  in  the  French  garrison  there 
at  the  same  season,  and  also  among  malarial  in- 
valids sent  back  to  France  both  from  Algeria  and 
Rome  {Reeueil  des  Mimoires  Med,  Mil.  t  ii.  2' 
Serie,  p.  268).  When  pneumonia  occurs  as  a  com 
plication  of  any  form  of  malarial  fever,  it  is  one 
of  the  gravest  import..  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
making,  the  diagnosis  by  the  ordinaiy  means. 

Diagnosis An  ordinary  intermittent  presents 

no  difficulties.  The  well-marked  nature  of  the 
paroxysms;  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature  and  its 
equally  sudden  decline ;  the  splenic  enlargement ; 
the  discolouration  of  the  skin ;  the  urinary  changes 
described  above ;  together  with  considerations  re- 
lating to  the  place  where  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted ;  a;nd,  above  all,  the  therapeutic  test,  that 
is,,  the  power  of  quinine  in  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  the  attacks,  ought  to  clear  up  all  doubts. 

PnoGNOsis. — This,  in  ordinary  agues,  so  far  as 
immediate  danger  is  concerned',  is  highly  favour- 
able; death  from  uncoihplieated  ague  is  veiy 
rare.  The  direct  mortality  from  ague,  at  aU 
events  among  the  European  races  .iffected  by  it, 
is  small;  the  indirect  mortality  from  the  malarial 
cachexia,  occurring  either  per  se  or  as  a  com- 
plication of  other  diseases,  is  very  great.  In 
complicated  or  so-called  pernicious  agues,  the 
prognosis  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
important  organs  are  involved — cerebral,  pul- 
monary, or  gastric ;  much  on  the  stage  the  dis- 
ease has  reached  before  the  patient  comes  under 
treatment ;  and  much,  very  much,  on  the  nature 
of  that  treatment. 

Tbeatmeht. — ^Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that 
every  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  particu- 
larly in  a  hot  climate,  is  a  step,  however  Bhatt, 
on  the  road  to  the  cachectic  condition  described 
above  and  in  the  article  on  Malaria,  the  impor- 
tance of  breaking  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms 
will  be  apparent.  This,  then,  is  the  first  indication 
of  treatment ;  the  second  is  hardly  loss  important, 
namely,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  by  judicious  treatment — therapeutic,  dietetic, 
and  climatic — to  prevent  further  degeneration  of 
organs,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  ito  restore  affected 
tissues  to  their  normal  condition. 

If,  as  the  writer  firmly  believes,  there  he  sudi 
a  thing  as  a  specific  disease,  intermittent  fever  is 
specific.  Like  all  such,  it  has  a  certain  definite 
series  of  phenoniiena  to  pass  through;  which  we 
may  assume  to  be  needful  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying,  altering,  or  in  some  way  expelling 
the  poison,  or  at  least  such  portion  of  it  as  may 
at  the  time  be  acting  on  the  system.  There  is  no 
drug  known  to  science  capable  of  arresting  the 
stages  of  a  true  malarial  fever  once  it  has  entered 
on'  the  first  or  cold  stagei  This  doctrine^  as  Sir 
■William  Jenner  has'  admirably  stated  it  in  his 
Address  on  the  Mtiohgyvf-Aeute  Specific  Dieeam, 
has  been  taught  by  the  writer;  as  regards  malarial 
fevers  and  cholera,  in  his  lectures  at  Netley  for  the 
last  twenty  years*  There  is  little,  therefore;  to 
be  said  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  stages  of 
ague ;  they  must  take  their  course,  the  only  in- 
terference being  to  supply  the  patient  with  the 
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much  desired  during  the  cold    syringe  iised  for  this  Pi>rpos«.»_'^''^l'i^''''„™l!"i'' 


Trarm  covering  so -    , 

etage;,if  this  be  protracted  unduly,  to  giro  him 
draughts  of  waim  tea;  and  should  symptoms  of 
collapse  appeal-  in  any  of  the  more  'pernicious 
forms  at  the  end  of  the  hot  stage,  to  administer 
such  restoratives  and  stimulants  as  the  case 
may  demand.  Excepting  in  cases  where  the 
stomach  is  oppressed  by  a  recently  taken  meal, 
the  time-honoured  practice  of  administering  an 
emetic  may  be  safely  omitted.  The  lamented 
traveller  Livingstone,  whose  experience  of  mala- 
rial fevers  was  immense,  began  the  treatment  of 
nearly  all  eases  with  the  following  combination : 
Eesin  of  jalap  and  of  rhubarb,  from  &  to  8  ^ains, 
with  4  grains  of  calomel  and  a  liko  quattity  of 
quinine.  According  to  the  great  traveller  and 
his  hardly  less  experienced  companion,  the  Eev. 
Horace  WalUr,  this  combination  was  found  very 
efficacious  as  the  commencement  of  treatment 
both  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fever.  In 
Livingstone's  camp  his  pills  were  known  as 
'  rousers,'  and  as  such  were  at  once  administered 
to  men  who,  '  from  premonitory  symptoms,  be- 
came idle  and  lethargic'  In  about  five  hours 
copious  dark  coloured  motions  fallowed ;  if  these 
were  delayed,  recourse  was.  had  to  a  brisk  pur- 
gative enema.  Quinine  was  then  given  in  4-grain 
doses  every  four  hours,  until  twelve  grains  were 
administered  in  the  twelve  hours  succeeding  the 
purgative  medicine.  Livingstone  and  his  followers 
deemed  any  other  mode  of  dealing  with  the  fevers 
of  Africa  to  be  'mere  trifling.'  Common  sense 
points  to  the  necessity  of  caiition  in  the  use  of 
such  active  purging  in  men  much  debilitated  by 
disease  or  climate,  or  both,  or  when  the  patients 
are  delicate  women,  or  Asiatics,  often  calling  for 
as  delicate  handling.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  this  sharp  treatment  is  not  applicable  to 
those  who  are  Ubonring,  or  have  previously  la- 
boured under  dysentery,  or  any  other  form  of 
bowel-complaint. 

In  the . '  interval,'  energetic  efforts  must  be 
made  to  bring  the  patient  under  the  influence  of 
quinine.  At  once  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
economical  plan  is  to  adininisterquinine,  in  solu- 
tion, in  a  ten-grain  dose  at  the  end  of  the  sweat- 
ing stage,  and  to  repeat  ib  in  from  four  to  six 
hours.  At  least  a  scrufJe  of  the  remedy  should 
be  given  during^  the  interval;  If  obstinate 
vomiting  interferes  wi:h  the  retention  of  the 
quinine,  which  will  rarely  happen  if  the  bowels 
nave  been  well  relieved,  the  quinine  must  be  ad- 
ministered either  by  enema  or  by  the  hypodermic 
method.  The  first  plan  is  very'  efficacious,  and 
is- safe ;  the  latter  is  the  most  effective,  but  is  not 
without  risk  of  inconvenience  from^  troublesome 
ulceration  round  the  site  of  injectionj.  if  a  mineral 
acid  has  been  used  to  dissolve  the  quinine : 
this  in  urgent  circumstances,  such  as.  in  per- 
nicious agues  dangerous  to  life,  or  in  remittents 
(as  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  that  type 
of  fever),  might  be  disregarded  were  it  not  that 
tetanus  followed  the  operation  in  five  cases  in 
one  year  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  all  of  them 
proving  fatal.  In  the  face  of  such  a  fact,  this 
operation,  trivial  as  it  seems,  should  not  be  per- 
formed on  light  grounds; :  The  neutral  sulphate 
of  quinine,  which  dissolves,  freely  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  99°  F.,  does  not,  so  far  as  the 
writer's  experience  goes,  cause  ulceration.    The 


larger  than  that  for  operations  with  morphia, 
and  should  have  a  platinum  hollow  needle.  _ 

Quinine,  in  one  or  other  of  the  methods  advised, 
should  be  used  until  the  paroxysms  are  broken. 
The  remedy  should  be  continued  daily,  so  long 
as  the  clinical  thermometer  indicates  a  rise  in 
temperature  at  the  time  of  expected  attnck,  even 
if  tliere  be  no  sign  of  a  regular  cold  stage ;  and 
within  a  lunar  month  from  the  time  of  first 
attackj.the  patient  should  be  again  brought  under 
the  influence  of  quinine  for  some  days.  .  In  per- 
nicious .  agues,  or  in  cases  where  complications 
arise,;  it  is  in  a  high  degree  dangerous  to  pause 
in  the  administration  of  quinine.to  use  remedies 
of  a  depressing  kind  for  this  or  that  set  of  symp- 
toms. Those  who  so  act  will  hare  little  success 
in  practice  until  taught  by  bitter  experience 
the  danger  of  departing  from  the  golden  rule  of 
trusting  to  quinine.  In  this  way,  epilepsyv  pneu- 
monia, asthma,  bronchitis  may  have  to  be  met, 
aided  by  stimulation  of  the  skin,  support  from 
proper  food,  and  stimulants  when  called  for.  For 
many  years  the  writer  ihas  urged  this  doctripe  on 
the  attention  of  young  practitioners,  and  he  is 
glad  to  see  that  it  is  even  more  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Trousseau  in  his  well-known  lectures. 

It  is  in  such  cases,  and  in  grave  remittents,  that 
the  Tiiietura  Warbmgi  has  been  found  so  useful 
as  to  warrant  a  strong  recommendation.  The 
active  ingredient  in  this  febrifuge  is  quinine,  in 
combination  with  a  variety  of  aromatic  drugs, 
which  either  are  now,  or  were  formerly  officinal. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  sudorific  known,  and  has 
been,  foimd  in  the  writer's  hands,  and  in  the 
practice  of  many  medical  officers  in  Southern 
India,  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  all  malarial 
fevers.  After  opening  the  bowels,  half  an  ounce 
of  tincture  is  administered,  undiluted,  all  drink 
being  withheld :  a  second  dose  is  given  in  three 
hours.  It  soon  produces  free  action  of  the  skin, 
the  perspiration  often  having  an  aromatic  odour. 
It  is  rare  to  see  another  paroxysm  follow  the  use 
of  the  tincture.  In  adynamic  cases  it  should  be 
used  in  smallen  doses,,  and  with  some  caution, 
lest  its  excessive  sudorific  action,  should  be. too 


Substitutes  for  yJMBJnc— The  officers  in  charge 
of  the  Government  cinchopa  plantations  in  India 
now  prepare  &om  the  red  cinchona  bark,  by,  a 
very  simple  and  economical  process,  a  preparation 
known  as  '  cinchona  alkaloid,'  which,  in  some- 
what larger  doses  than  quinine,  is  found  to  be 
effectual  in  checking  malarial  fever,  but  this  pre- 
paration, although  very  cheap,  has  fallen  into 
disrepute  from  the  distressing  nausea,  and  even 
vomiting,  it  often  causes.  '   , 

■  Salicylic  acid  is  now  largely  used  as  an  anti- 
pyretic. .     .  J 

_■'  Dr.  Warbnrg  has  oommnnioated  to  the  writer  the 
formica  for  the  preparation  of  this  tiuotwe,  whSh  at  • 
Dr  WartatR's  desire  was  published  iii  the  iaS^  and 
tM^cal  Txme,  and  Gazelle.  (See  iftdfcal  Km«  mtf  «te^ 
1876,  vol.  11.  page  540.)    As  stated  in  the  text   ouS 
proved  to^bethe  active  ingredient,  in  oombinSn  S» 
number  of  aromatic  drugs  common  to  ^SlmTL 
dem  {.harmaoy.    It  Is  consistent  with  itewXSnr" 
ledge  that,  this  tincture  has  maintainedTifa  l^S  «™* 
tion  in  the  treatment, of  malarial  feveraWh?'^'": 
<Sa,ne-erovi!  type,  in  the  hands  ScolS^J^™  ,  "i!?' 

pestHehtial  regions  tWi^SVhSaS^hte'.m*''' 
while  carrying  out  thepolioyof  the  KhAil.T.''^''^ 
along  the  head-waters  of  thTliS  **  ^«"'* 
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Aisenic  has  been  used  for  ages,  particularly  in 
the  East,  in  the  treatment  of  agues.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  possesses  considerable  power  as  a  so- 
called  antiperiodie.  The  French  military  surgeons, 
who  are  obliged  to  study  economy,  use  it  largely, 
and  in  doses  much  larger  than  are  commonly  given 
by  British  practitioners.  They  seek,  as  Boudin 
expresses  it,  to  oppose  an  arsenical  to  a  malarial 
diathesis.  In  the  brow-aches  and  other  neuralgic 
sequels  of  maleirial  fever  it  is  an  effective  remedy, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  quinine.  The 
alkaline  sulphites,  so  much  landed  by  Professor 
PoUi,  have  hitherto  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  British  medical  ofScers  who  have  tried  them. 
In  the  late  epidemic  outbreak  of  malarial  fever 
in  the  Mauritius  they  were  found  useless.  The 
sulphate  of  cinchonine  in  scruple  doses  is  much 
praised  by  Dr.  Paul  Turner.  Eiberine  was  largely 
tried  by  the  writer  in  India,  and  found  to  be 
inert.  Of  late,  various  preparations  of  Eucalyptut 
globulus,  the  blue  gum  tree  of  Australia,  have 
been  much  praised  in  the  cure  of  ague,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  its  sequels. 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  fear  that  this  remedy, 
like  many  others,  has  been  unduly  vaunted.  It 
certainly  is  often  useful  in  the  malarial  cachexia, 
with  occasional  attacks  of  ague,  hut  in  the  acute 
forms  of  the  disease  it  is,  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer^  far  below  quinine.  The  best  form  is  that 
of  tincture.  Both  in  France  and  Germany  it  is 
much  used  for  the  reduction  of  enlarged  spleens. 

Diet. — This  should  be  nutritious  and  easy  of 
digestion.  Dr.  Cornish  has  pointed  out  how 
much  the  mortality  from  malarial  fevers  is  in- 
creased amongst  the  natives  of  India  by  '  starva- 
tion treatment.' 

Treatment  of  malarial  cachexia. — On  the  first 
signs  of  this  condition  appearing,  the  sufferer 
should  be  sent  to  a  non-malarial  climate.  If  by 
sea- voyage,  care  must  be  taken  so  to  regulate  the 
diet  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  ingrafting  the  scor- 
butic on  the  malarial  cachexia.  Bemembering 
also  the  danger  of  exposure  to  cold  insisted  on  al- 
ready, scrupulous  attention  to  clothing  is  a  point 
of  cardinal  importance.  According  to  the  writer's 
experience,  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
reviving  the  action  of  the  skin,  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  restoring  the  spleen 
and  liver  to  a  more  healthy  condition,  is  to  send 
those  whose  circumstances  admit  of  it  to  Carls- 
bad or  Homburg,  where,  under  proper  local 
medical  advice,  they  may  drink  the  waters  and  use 
the  baths.  The  good  effects  of  this  treatment  are 
often  very  marked  and  lasting.  It  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  course  of  the  syrup  of  the 
triple  phosphates  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnia, 
in  half-drachm  doses  three  times  a  day ;  which 
after  a  time  should  give  way  to  iron  in  some 
more  direct  form.  The  Carlsbad  water,  in  com- 
bination with  that  of  Friedrichshall,  if  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  is  often  most 
useful  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  abdo- 
minal organs,  even  when  the  patient  can  only 
use  them  in  this  country;  and  the  action  of  the 
skin  may  be  stimulated  with  profit  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  a  Turkish  bath,  or  by  a  wet  sheet 
packing.  The  writer  has  long  used  the  ointment 
of  the  biniodide  of  mercuiy  in  reducing  enlarged 
spleens,  and  often  vrith  great  success.  The 
strength  of  the  ointment  is  13  grains  to  an  ounce 
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of  lard.  Of  this  a  piece  as  large  as  a  valnnt  is 
to  be  well  rubbed  in  before  a  good  fire.  The  pro- 
cess is  repeated  on  the  afternoon  of.  the  same  day 
and  again,  if  need  be,  in  a  fortnight.  If  ordinaiy 
care  be  taken  to  watch  the  effects,  and  not  to  use 
the  remedy  too  often,  no  ill  consequences  need  be 
feared.  The  writer  has  in  this  way  again  and 
again  reduced  spleens,  extending  even  into  th« 
pelvis,  to  almost  normal  dimensions,  without  pro- 
ducing any  of  the  inconveniences  either  of  the 
mercurial  or  iodine  ingredients  of  the  ointment. 
It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  that  patients 
should  be  placed  under  the  most  favourable 
hygienic  conditions,  and  breathe  the  purest  air 
available.  W.  0.  Maclean. 

IB'TEBXAIi  £|AB,  Diseases  of.  See 
Ear,  Diseases  of, 

IITTEESTITIAL  {inter,  between,  and  sto, 
I  stand). — Relating  to  the  interstices  of  an 
organ.  The  term  is  applied  in  physiology  to  the 
tissue  which  exists  between  the  proper  elements 
of  any  structure,  namely,  some  form  of  connective 
tissue.  In  pathology  the  word  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  abaorption,  when  a  part  is  gradually 
removed  withont  any  obvious  breaking  off;  and 
also  to  indicate  the  implication  of  the  interstitial 
tissues  in  morbid  processes,  or  their  infiltration 
with  morbid  products,  as  interstitial  pneumonia, 
interstitial  hepaiiiis,  &c. 

IHTEBTKIGO  (ra<(»-,  between,  and  tero,l 
rub). — Detinition. — A  slight  inflammation  of 
the  skin  occurring  in  the  hollows  of  folds  of  the 
integument  or  joints,  where  two  surfaces  lie  in 
contact  with  each. other. 

.Etiology. — The  cause  of  intertrigo  is  not,  as 
might  be  implied  by  its  name,  friction  alone; 
but  rather  moisture  and  heat  associated  with 
contact  and  pressure,  acting  on  a  sensitive  skin. 
In  certain  situations  the  amount  of  inflammation 
is  liaWe  to  be  aggravated  by  the  addition  of 
irritant  discharges,  such  as  excessive  perspira- 
tion, urine,  and  fseeal  matter. 

Intertrigo  is  common  in  infants,  in  whom  it  is 
favoured  by  abundance  of  integument,  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  skin.  For  a  similar  reason  it  is  met 
with  in  corpulent  persons ;  but  it  is  not  wanting 
in  the  emaciated,  when  there  exists  a  tendency 
to  eczema,  or  an  eczematous  diathesis.  In  in- 
fants it  is  seen  in  the  perineum,  extending  from 
the  anal  fossa  behind  to  the  groins  in  front,  and 
likewise  in  any  other  of  the  deep  folds  of  the 
integument.  '  Among  adults,  in  addition  to  these 
situations  it  occurs  in  the  axillse.in  the  groove  be- 
neath the  mammae,  and  in  the  flexures  of  joints. 

DBScniPTiON. — "The  term  intertrigo  points  to 
a  rubbing  together  or  chafing,  fretting,  or  gall- 
ing of  the  skin  by  friction,  and  no  doubt  friction 
may  have  some  share  in  producing  the  inflam- 
mation ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  intertrigo  re- 
sults most  frequently  from  irritation  cansed.  by 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  part.  Intertrigo 
has  been  adopted  as  an  erythema  under  the 
name  of  erythema  intertrigo,  but  it  very  rarely 
remains  at>  the  erythematous  stage,  having  a 
natural  tendency  to  run  on  to  exudation  with 
the  discharge  of  a  muco-purulent  fluid,  and  to  be 
further  complicated  with  excoriations  and  chaps. 
In  this  condition  it  becomes  an  eczema  and  is 
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very  properly  treated  as  such.     Indeed,  it  is 
more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  modern  der- 
matology to  consider  it,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  an  eczema,  under  the  name  of  eczema 


Pboqnosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  affection  is 
favourable  as  to  cure,  but  uncertain  as  to  time, 
and  in  adults  it  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into 
chronic  eczema. 

Tmatment. — The  removal  of  the  cause  ia  the 
first  indication  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intertrigo.  This  may  be  effected  by 
careful  ablution  vrith  soap.  The  part  should 
then  be  kept  as  dry  and  cool  as  possible,  and 
dusted  -mm  fuller's  earth,  or  any  unirritating 
desiccative  powder.  Where  powder  is  unsuitable, 
a  lotion  of  lime-water  inspissated  with  oxide  of 
zinc  will  be  found  useful ;  and  if  this  should  prove 
irritating,  zinc  ointment,  with  the  addition  of  a 
drachm  of  spirits  of  wine  to  the  ounce,  should  be 
kept  constantly  applied.  Where  there  is  much 
exudation,  it  is  desiiable,  as  in  eczema,  to  avoid 
ablution,  and  confine  the  treatment  to  wiping 
with  a  soft  cloth  previously  to  each  repetition 
of  the  zinc  ointment.  Constitutional  symptoms 
are  rarely  present  in  intertrigo,  but  should  such 
arise,  the  indications  to  be  considered  are  regu- 
lation of  the'  digestive  organs  and  associated 
functions ;  a  suitable  diet ;  and  tonic  regimen. 
Ebasmus  Wilson. 

IWTESTIHAL  OBSTBUCTIOIT.  —  Sv- 
MON. :  Ileus ;  Fr.  Occlusion  intestinale ;  Ger. 
BarmverscUiesmng. 

Definition. — Under  this  term  are  included 
all  those  cases  in  which .  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  are  obstructed  in  their  onward 
passage,  by  causes  or  conditions  occurring  with- 
in the  abdomen  or  pelvis.  Cases  in  which  ob- 
struction is  due  to  causes  or  conditions  affecting 
protruding  or  protruded  bowel  are  included 
under  the  head  of  Hbenia. 

&BNEHAL  Eemakks.— The  subject  of  intestinal 
obstruction  will  be  best  treated  by  first  discuss- 
ing the  condition  in  general,  and  afterwards  re- 
ferring to  its  various  pathological  causes  under 
Separate  and  distinct  heads. 

Fbeodenct.— The  comparative  frequency  with 
which  intestinal  obstruction  occurs  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  It  is  by  no  means  a  common  affec- 
tion, though  less  rare,  perhaps,  than  is  sometimes 
supposed  or  asserted.  It  is  always  fraught  with 
danger,  and  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
more  or  less  speedily  proves  fatal.  Brinton  esti- 
mates 1  out  of  every  280  deaths  from  all  causes 
to  be  due  to  some  form  or  other  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  Leiohtenstern  gives  1  out  of  every 
300  to  SQO.  Brinton's  estimate,  founded  on  the 
results  of  12,000  post-mortem  examinations,  is 
probably  somewhat  too  high,  inasmuch  as  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  are 
likely  to  have  been  inspected  than  of  cases  of 
more  common  and  less  obscure  affections. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.— Most  forms  of 
inteetmal  obstruction  are  more  often  met  with 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  subject.  Out  of  a 
total  of  1,806  sufferers,  1,018  were  males  and  788 
females.  But  women  are  more  liable  than  men 
to  suffer  from  certain  forms,  as,  for  example, 
those  which  depend  upon  impaction  of  gall- 
47 
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stones'  or  fsecal  matter;  upon  compression  of 
the  intestine  by  tumours  or  displaced  viscera ;  or 
upon  constrictions  by  peritoneal  or  other  adhe- 
sions. Some  forms,  especially  intussusception 
and  volvulus,  most  frequently  occur  during  in- 
fancy or  childhood;  others,  as  strictures,  at 
comparatively  advanced  periods  of  life. 

The  causes,  or  anatomico-pathological  condi- 
tions which  may  give  rise  to  intestinal  ohstruo- 
tion,  vary  in  nature,  in  mode  of  action,  and  in 
acuteness  and  severity  of  effect.  Some  are  Con- 
genital, depending  upon  developmental  abnor- 
malities ;  others  are  Acqmred,  resulting  from 
accident,  disease,  or  physiological  incapacity, 
Some  act  by  compression  of  the  bowel  from  with- 
out ;  some  by  constriction  of  the  bowel  within ; 
and  others  by  blocking  its  canal.  Some  como 
into  play  suddenly  or  almost  suddenly,  and 
without  warning,  and  at  once  lead  to  complete 
occlusion ;  the  symptoms  are  most  acute,  and  in 
the  absence  of  relief,  fatal  results  speedily  follow. 
Some  coming  into  play  with  almost  equal  sud- 
denness, and  accompanied  by  almost  equally 
severe  symptoms,  do  not,  however,  so  immediately 
lead  to  complete  occlusion  ;  some  degree  of  per- 
meability remains  for  a  time ;  and  the  chances 
of  relief  are  somewhat  better.  Other  causes, 
again,  seem  to  develop  slowly ;  the  symptoms 
in  the  earlier  stages,  at  any  rate,  are  not  acute ; 
the  malady  takes  a  chronic  course ;  better  oppor- 
tunities for  consideration  and  treatment  are 
afforded ;  and  fatal  results,  though  they  may 
ultimately  ensue,  can  be  longer  averted. 

The  causes  of  intestinal  obstruction  may  bo 
enumerated  as  follows,  in  order  as  nearly  at, 
possible  corresponding  to  the  acutenesa  and 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  imminence  of 
danger  to  life  to  which  they  give  rise ;  and  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  they  occur  may  bo 
approximatively  estimated  by  the  numbers  ap- 
pended, representing  the  results  of  an  analysis 
of  1,839  fatal  cases  recorded  or  observed : — 

1.  Congenital  malformations. 

2.  Internal  strangulation  (546). 

(a)  By  peritoneal  false  ligaments  or  bands, 
the  result  of  previous  inflammatory  mischief, 
either  under  such  bands,  or  by  loops  or  knots, 
or  in  button-hole  slits,  or  by  kinking  caused  by 
traction,  or  by  the  margins  of  slits  or  rings  pro- 
duced by  adhesions  of  parts  or  organs  to  one 
another,  or  to  some  part  of  the  paiietes  (219). 

(^)  ^y  tli6  omentum  or  mesentery  (in  associa- 
tion with  some  abnormal  peculiarity)  by  bands 
or  in  slits  (65). 

(c)  By  diverticula  or  diverticular  appendages, 
as  the  obliterated  omphalo-mesenterie  vessels,  or 
by  diverticular  knots  (75). 

(d)  By  the  appendix  vermiformis  (421. 

(e)  By  twisting  or  knotting  (volvulus)  and 
consequent  compression  of  the  bowel  by  itself,  or 
by  its  mesentery  (106). 

(/■)  By  the  margins  of  peritoneal  pouchey 
(retro-peritoneal  hernia,  hernia  through  foramem 
of  Winslow,  and  other  forms  of  internal  hernia) 
(39). 

3.  Impaction  of  gall-stoneg  (61). 

4.  Intussuaoeptiou  or  invagination  f  537') 

5.  Oonstriotiou(511).  ''' 
(a)  By  cicatricial  contractions  of  the  Vwf'l 

Itself,  resulting  from  injury  or  ulcerative  disease. 
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(i)  By  peritoneal  ttiekening  and  contraction, 
with  sometimes  matting  together  of  the  bowel, 
from  strumous  or  other  form  of  peritonitis(138). 

(c)  By  new  growths,  innocent  or  malignant,  in 
the  bowel  itself  (373). 

6.  Compression. 

(a)  By  displaced  (and  often  diseased)  viscera. 
(6)  By  new  growths,  innocent  or  malignant, 
hydatids,  &o.,  outside  the  bowel  (66). 

7.  Impaction  of  foreign  bodies  or  intes- 
tinal concretions  (78). 

8.  Impaction  of  faecal  masses .'  '  Physiolo- 
gical Incapacity ' ;  Ileus  Paralyticus ;  Ccmfirmed 
Constipation,  habitual  or  accidental  (78). 

Seats. — Every  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  is 
liable  to  be  primarily  affected  by  one  or  other 
cause  of  obstruction.  But  some  parts  are  much 
more  frequently  than  others,  if  not  almost  exclu- 
sively, affected  by  certain  particular  causes ;  and  in 
regard  to  treatment,  especially  so  far  as  operative 
measures  for  relief  are  concerned,  it  is  often  of 
very  great  importance  to  determine  not  only 
the  cause,  but  also  as  nearly  as  possible  the  seat 
of  the  obstruction.  Acute  internal  strangulation 
by  bands  most  frequently  affects  the  small  in- 
testine, by  twisting  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Impac- 
tion of  gall-stones,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
occurs  in  thejejimum  or  some  part  of  the  ileum. 
Compression  and  traction  especially  affect  the 
small  intestine.  Intussusception  most  frequently 
involves  the  esecum  and  colon,  and  next,  the 
ileum.  Constrictions  due  to  morbid  growths  are 
most  common  in  the  large  intestine,  especially  in 
the  lower  portion. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
of  intestinal  obstruction  are  as  a  rule  sufficiently 
constant  and  characteristic  to  establish  the  gene- 
ral diagnosis.  But  though  they  vary  in  acute- 
ness,  and  in  certain  other  respects,  with  the 
cause  and  seat  of  the  obstruction,  it  is  often  very 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  determine 
without  exploration  the  differential  diagnosis, 
however  important  it  may  be  to  do  so. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  commonly  presented, 
the  variations  met  with  in  different  cases,  and 
the  special  indications  afforded  by  such  varia- 
tions may  be  stated  as  follows— the  symptoms 
and  signs  especially  characteristic  of  each  form 
of  obstruction  being  summarily  repeated,  or 
further  discussed  in  subsequent  sections. 

1.  Pain. — In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  obstruction  depending  upon  most  causes 
pain  is  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  sym- 
ptoms ;  and  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  though 
it  may  change  in  character,  and  from  time  to 
time  remit  in  severity,  it  usually  persists  more 
or  less  continuously  and  constantly  very  nearly 
to  the  end.  The  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  or 
foreign  body,  the  commencement  of  an  intussus- 
ception, or  the  strangulation  of  a  portion  of 
bowel  occurring  suddenly,  is  usually  signalised 
by  an  access  of  acute,  indescribable  pain,  often 
'  doubling  the  patient  up,'  and  sometimes  pro- 
ducing faintness,  and  even  collapse.  Stran- 
gulation by  bands  or  in  slits,  after  a  period 
of  incarceration,  or  as  the  result  of  twists,  when 
the  bowel  is  not  suddenly  gripped  as  it  were, 
gives  rise  to  pain,  which,  though  supervening 
somewhat  gradually,  rapidly  becomes  almost 
equally  severe.     Strictures  of  the  bowel,  and  ob- 


structions due  to  the  pressure  of  tumours  dis- 
placed viscera,  &c.,  cause — at  any  rate  in  the 
earlier  stages — comparatively  little  pain.  Ob- 
struction of  the  large  intestine  by  impaction  of 
faeces  is  attended  by  scarcely  any  actual  pain  • 
the  patient  as  a  rule  complaining  simply  of  ful- 
ness, weighty  and  discomfort. 

The  pain  experienced  varies  in  its  cause  and 
character  in  different  stages.  At  the  onset  it 
is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  injury  immediately  in- 
flicted on  the  serous  or  mucous  coat  of  the  bowel- 
but  it  is  very  speedily  increased  and  maintained! 
and  sometimes  probably  is  started,  by  the 
effects  of  the  congestion  and  distension  of  the 
compressed  blood  vessels  on  their  accompany- 
ing nerves.  Somewhat  later  comes  the  pain  as- 
sociated with  distension  of  the  bowel  itself;  and 
this  is  increased,  at  more  or  less  frequent  inter- 
vals, by  paroxysmal  exacerbations  of  acute  suf- 
fering, which  accompany  the  futile  peristaltic 
efforts  of  the  intestine  to  move  on  the  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  matters  accumulated  above 
the  obstruction.  Such  exacerbations  of  suffer- 
ing are  probably  due,  not  only  to  tension  of  the 
intestinal  walls  generally,  but  in  some  measure 
also  to  traction  upon  the  injured  parts.  At  a 
still  later  stage,  when  inflammation  is  established, 
the  pain  and  tenderness,  localised  or  diffused,  of 
enteritis  and  peritonitis  supervene. 

The  pain  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  strangu- 
lation, or  of  impaction  of  gall-stones  or  foreign 
bodies,  is  increased,  or  if  it  have  temporarily 
subsided,  is  rekindled,  by  pressure  on  or  about 
the  spot  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion ; 
and  often  there  is  little  or  no  general  tenderness. 
In  intussusception  the  pain  is  often  relieved  to 
some  extent  by  moderate  pressure.  In  chronic 
obstruction  there  is  but  little  pain  and  tender- 
ness on  pressure ;  and  some  degree  of  relief  even 
may  sometimes  be  afforded  by  gentle,  supporting 
pressure,  diffused  over  one  portion  or  other  of 
the  distended  abdomen. 

Associated  with  the  actual  definite  pain,  are 
the  general  physical  anxiety  and  distress  always 
present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  expres- 
sion almost  characteristic  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion or  severe  intestinal  trouble. 

2.  Vomiting. — Vomiting  is  a  very  constant 
symptom  of  intestinal  obstruction,  from  whatever 
cause.  It  may  commence  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  obstruction;  in  whidi 
case  it  may  be  regarded  as  sympathetic,  and  duo 
to  shock  associated  with  the  injury  inflicted.  Or 
it  may  come  on  somewhat  later ;  in  which  case 
it  depends,  in  part,  upon  the -forcing  backwards 
into  the  stomach  of  the  accumulated  intestinal 
contents,  their  onwajd  progress  being  arrested 
by  the  obstruction,  and  in  part  upon  reflex  irri- 
tation associated  with  injury  or  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum.  At  whatever  period  it  may 
have  commenced,  the  vomiting  recurs  with 
greater  or  less  severity  at  more  or  less  frequent 
intervals  until  the  termination  of  the  malady, 
although  sometimes  comparatively  long  inter- 
missions occur.  As  a  general  rule,  the  nearer 
the  seat  of  obstruction  is  to  the  stomach,  and 
the  more  acute  the  cause,  the  earlier  does  vomit- 
ing come  on,  the  more  severe  is  it,  and  the 
more  frequently  does  it  recur.  Early,  severe,  and 
frequently  repeated  vomiting  indicates  obstruc 
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tion  of  the  small,  rather  than  of  the  large  in- 
testine. When  the  obstruction  is  high  up  in 
the  small  intestine,  but  below  the  opening  of  the 
ductus  communis  choledoehus,  the  vomit  usu- 
ally contains  an  admixture  of  bile,  more  or  less 
altered  it  may  be,  and  is  but  little  offensive. 
When  the  obstruction  is  below  the  middle  of  the 
small  intestine,  the  vomit  is  commonly  '  faecaloid ' 
in  appearance  and  odour.  When  the  obstruction 
is  in  the  colon,  or  even  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ileum,  the  vomit  is  more  or  less  decidedlyfceou- 
lent  in  character,  and  sometimes  contains  distinct 
fsecal  masses.  It  appears  to  be  clearly  established 
that  great  distension  of  the  intestine  may  render 
the  ileo-'Cffical  valve  inefficient,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  pormit  regurgitation  from  the  large  into 
Jio  small  intestine. 

The  occurrence  of  fiECulent  or  sterooraceous 
vomit  was  formerly  ascribed  to  reversed  or  anti- 
peristaltic action  of  the  bowel.  The  possibility 
of  such  reversed  peristalsis  has,  however,  been 
disputed,  and  the  matter  may  be  regarded  as  at 
present  undecided.  Practically,  it  is  obvious 
that  contraction  of  the  bowel  on  its  contents 
must  press  them  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
can  moat  easily  go ;  and  if  they  cannot  pass  on- 
wards, in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  front, 
they  must  pass  backwards  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  way  is  open, 

3.  Constipation. — Constipation  is  of  necessity 
a  constant  symptom  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
It  may  be  absolute  from  the  first,  or  may  be- 
come absolute  after  a  variable  period  during 
which  more  or  less  scanty  fsecal  evacuations  may 
be  passed.  It  must  be  borae  in  mind  that  even 
after  complete  occlusion  has  occurred,  there  may 
remain  in  the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion some  portion  of  its  contents;  and  the 
secretions  and  excretions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane being  added,  the  evacuation  of  these  by 
natural  effort,  or  by  aid  of  enemata,  may  give 
rise  to  the  false  idea  that  the  occlusion  is  not 
complete,  or  that  relief  has  been  obtained. 
Often,  however,  the  bowel  below  the  obstruction 
at  once  ceases  to  act,  and  after  death  may  be 
found  to  contain  faeces,  although  the  constipation 
has  been  absolute.  This  is  more  likely  to  occur 
I'  when  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  is  high  up.  In 
intussusceptions,  especially  in  the  more  chronic 
cases,  the  bowel  is  rarely  altogether  imperme- 
able from  the  first,  though  later  it  becomes  so, 
from  the  effects  of  inflammatory  swelling.  In 
such  cases,  sudden  constipation  is  often  followed 
by  a  period  during  which  small  quantities  of 
fsBcal  matter,  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus,  are 
passed,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  absolute  con- 
stipation so  far  as  fsecal  matters  are  concerned, 
blood  .and  mucus  only  being  passed.  In  stric- 
tures of  the  bowel,  either  simple  or  from  morbid 
growths,  or  in  compression  by  tumours,  &e., 
constipation  comes  about  comparatively  slowly, 
and  is  often  only  rendered  absolute  by  a  twist 
or  kink  of  the  bowel,  or  by  impaction  cf  some 
portion  of  its  contents.  A  very  constricted  con- 
dition of  the  canal,  especially  of  the  small 
intestine,  in  the  absence  of  accidental  plugging, 
enflices  to  permit  the  onward  passage  of  its 
normal  contents. 

i.  Abdominal  distension  and  swelling:  Me- 
teo«TOi.-The  oceuiTcnce  of  obstruction,  from 
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whatever  cause,  is  followed  by  distension  of  the 
intestine  above  the  seat  of  qbstruction,  from 
accumulation  of  its  contents.    But  the  degree 
of  distension,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
comes  on,  vary  with  the  cause  and  seat  of  tho 
obstruction.     In  acute  internal  strangulation 
distension  comes  on  rapidly  and  severely;  in 
chronic  obstruction  it  comes  on  gradually;  in 
intussusception  it  rarely  occurs,  at  any  rate 
during  the  early  stages.  -  The  portiop  gf  bowel 
immediately  above  the  seat  of  occlusion  is  first 
affected,  and  sometimes  its  position  can  be  re- 
cognised by  the  'slight  fulness  to  palpation,' 
and  the  '  much  more  definite  dulness  to  percus- 
sion,' presented  '  where  many  of  the  other  indi- 
cations of  obstruction  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
or  even  absent '  (Brinton.)  More  or  less  speedily 
the  distension  increases,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  bowel  above  the  obstruction  becomes  affected. 
The  more  rapidly  distension  takes  place,  and 
the  greater  its  degree,  the  more  serious  as  u 
general  rule  is  the  aspect  of  the  case,  and  the 
sooner  is  a  fatal  result  likely  to  ensue.    In  the 
earlier  stages,  when  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  in 
the  duodenum  or  high  up  in  the  jejunum,  the 
distension  is  limbed  to  the  epigastrium  or  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  the  lower  parts  appealing 
sometimes  sunken.      When  the  obstruction  is 
below  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine  or  in 
the  csecum,  the  distension  occupies  principally 
the  middle  region  of  the  abdomen  at  first,  but 
gradually  extends  over  into  the  flanks,  the  small 
intestines  passing  into  the  regions  of  the  colon. 
When  the  hepatic  flexure  or  the  first  part  of 
the  transverse  colon  is  affected,  distension  ap- 
pears at  first  in  the  right  flank.     When  the 
obstruction  is   in   the  sigmoid  flexure   or  the 
rectum,   more  or  less  speedily  after  distinct 
fulness  of  the  left  flank  the  whole  region  of 
the  colon  becomes  distended,  and   the  trans- 
verse colon  often  becomes  especially  prominent, 
leaving  the  mid-region  of  the  abdoinen  below 
comjjaratively  sunken.    But  very  soon,  either  by 
implication  of  the  small  intestine  from  accumu- 
lation of  contents,  or  from  insufficiency  of  the 
ileo-cseeal  valve — or  more  usually,  perhaps,  from 
extension  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  over  the  front 
of  the  abdomen,  and  doubling  down  of  the  trans- 
verse colon— the  distension  becomes  general.    It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  colon  may  be 
so  distended  and  displaced,  as  to  completely 
cover  in,  and  conceal  from  examination,  the 
small  intestines.       The   abdominal    distension 
occurring  during  the  earlier  stages  of  obstruction 
is  characterised  by  tympanites,   and  more  or 
less  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls,  with  but 
little  tenderness  on  pressure — sometimes,  indeed, 
moderate  pressure  affords  a  sense  of  relief. 
Fluctuation  is  rarely  obvious.     The  distended 
portions  of  bowel,  as  already  indicated,  can  pften 
be  made  out,  and  in  many  cases  the  peristaltic 
efforts  and  movements  of  the  small  intestines 
can  be  clearly  recognised  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  by  sight  and  touch! 
One  coil  of  intestine  can  be  pereeiyed  rising  up 
and   becoming   prominent,   and   then  sinking 
down  and  giving  place  to  another;  and  some- 
times waves  of  action,  as  it  were,  seem  to  pass 
along  a  considerable  length  of  bowel.      Such 
movements  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  are 
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aeeompanied  by  gurgling  noises  and  sensations 
(borborygmi),  and  by  exacerbation  of  suffering. 
They  are  most  frequently  met  Trith  in  cases  in 
•which  the  obstruction  is  of  a  chronic  character, 
and  is  seated  in  the  cseeum  or  first  part  of  the 
■  colon.  They  are  less  commonly  recognised  when 
the  obstruction  is  low  down  in  the  colon,  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  or  the  rectum ;  and  they  do  not 
as  a  rule  occur  in  cases  of  acute  internal  strangu- 
lation, or  in  intussusception.  They  cease  when 
the  bowel  has  become  paralysed  by  continued 
distension ;  or  when  peritonitis  has  supervened, 
OP  mpture  has  occurred. 

Apart  from  such  distension  from  accumulation 
of  intestinal  contents  as  has  been  discussed,  cer- 
tain localised  swellings  in  the  abdomen,  which 
can  often  be  recognised  on  examination,  are 
liable  to  occur  in  connection  with  some  forms  of 
obstruction.  Thus,  intussusception  commonly 
gives  rise  to  an  elongated,  sausage-like  swelling. 
Tumours  of  various  kinds;  misplaced  viscera 
compressing  the  bowel ;  growths  occupying  the 
bowel  itself,  especially  the  rectum ;  and  foreign 
bodies,  intestinal  concretions,  and,  though  very 
rarely,  gall-stones — all  of  these  may  cause  swell- 
ings perceptible  to  the  eye,  or  appreciable  on 
digital  examination,  either  of  the  external  sur- 
face, or  by  the  rectum  or  vagina. 

5.  Derangement  of  the  urinary  excretion. — In 
occlusion  of  the  intestine  occurring  high  up, 
especially  in  cases  of  acute  strangulation,  the 
excretion  of  urine  is  usually  diminished  to  a 
great  extent,  and  sometimes  is  almost  or  entirely 
suppressed.  This  maybe  diie  in  part  to  the  per- 
sistent vomiting,  and  consequent  diminution  of 
fluid  for  absorption  (Barlow) ;  inpart  to  some 
vicarious  secretion  into  the  bowel  (Brinton) ; 
and  in  part  to  some  reflex  inhibitory  influence, 
exerted  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
upon  the  excreting  function  of  the  kidneys 
(Sedgwick,  Fagge).  When  the  obstruction  is 
low  down,  affecting  the  lower  part  of  the  colon 
or  the  rectum,  there  is  no  marked  diminution  in 
quantity;  there  may  even  be  an  excess  of 
limpid  urine  excreted,  with  sometimes,  however, 
a  difficulty  in  voiding  it. 

6.  General  aspect,  si^ns,  and  symptoms.— ^In 
cases  of  acute  obstruction  from  the  first,  and  in 
the  later  stages  of  chronic  obstruction,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  patient  is  more  or  less 
characteristic.  The  countenance  is  expressive 
of  physical  anxiety  and  distress :  the  eyes  are 
sunken,  the  nose  pinched,  the  cheeks  hollow,  the 
lips  pale  or  purplish,  and  the  complexion  faintly 
livid ;  the  general  surface  is  pale,  cool  or  cold, 
and  either  dry  or  covered  by  profuse  clammy 
perspiration ;  and  although  the  mental  faculties 
are  as  a  rule  undisturbed,  there  is  a  disposition 
to  torpor,  from  which  the  sufferer  is  from  time 
to  time  aroused  by  exacerbations  of  pain,  or  re- 
currence of  vomiting.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
thin,  and  towards  the  end  becomes  thready. 
Usually  it  is  increased,  but  sometimes  (for  a 
time  at  any  rate)  it  may  be  diminished  in  rapidity. 
The  temperature  is  often  lowered  to  a  very 
marked  extent,  but  rises  if  peritonitis  sets  in. 
Sometimes  there  is  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  due 
either  to  reflex  nervous  influence,  or  to  pressure 
upwards  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  distended 
bowel  below,  and  the  latter  cause  also  often 


gives  rise  to  distressing  hiccough.  The  voice  is 
altered  in  character,  and  towards  the  end  is 
almost  or  entirely  lost.  The  tongue  is  red ;  dry 
and  pointed ;  or  dirty  brown  and  covered  by 
thick  tenacious  mucus,  coloured  by  vomited 
material.  The  patient  suffers  from  severe  and 
constant  thirst,  which  often  he  fears  to  asssage, 
lest  vomiting  should  be  provoked.  In  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  death  has  been  preceded  by  sub- 
delirium  and  coma;  and  in  others,  still  more 
exceptional,  by  violent  delirium  and  convulsioas. 
In  children  convulsions  occasionally  occur  at  the 
commencement  or  during  the  early  stages  of 
intussusception,  as  well  as  towards  the  end,  and 
probably  arise  from  reflex  nervous  disturbance. 
The  torpor  commonly  noticed  may  depend  not 
only  on  general  depression,  but  also  in  great 
measure  upon  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood, 
from  interference  with  respiration ;  and  the  coma, 
convulsions,  and  other  nervous  symptoms  which 
occur  in  rare  cases,  have  been  attributed  to 
ursemic  poisoning  from  suppression  of  urine. 

7.  Collapse. — Collapse  may  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  acute,  or  may  immediately 
precede  the  fatal  termination  of  a  more  chronic 
case  of  intestinal  obstruction.  When  it  occurs 
at  the  commencement,  as  in  acute  strangulation, 
acute  intussusception,  or  sudden  impaction  of  a 
gall-stone  or  foreign  body,  it  is  due  to  the  shock 
of  the  injury  at  the  moment  inflicted ;  when  it 
occurs  after  a  more  or  less  considerable  interval, 
whether  in  an  acute  or  in  a  chronic  case,  it  is 
usually  associated  with  rupture  of  the  intestine, 
and  extravasation  of  its  contents  into  the  peri- 
toneum. 

Diagnosis. — The  general  diagnosis  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction  rests  on  the  history  of  the 
ease ;  and  on  the  recognition  and  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symptoms  and  signs  above  discussed. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion,  not  only 
must  all  the  symptoms  be  fully  considered,  but 
careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men must  be  made,  by  palpation  and  percussion 
of  the  external  surface,  and  by  exploration  of 
the  rectum  and  vagina.  Such  thorough  examina- 
tion should  be  instituted,  and  the  differential  as 
well  as  the  general  diagnosis  made  out  as  clearly 
as  possible  at  the  earliest  practicable  period, 
before  general  abdominal  distension  or  the  super- 
vention of  complications  can  have  obscured  the 
indications  first  presented.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  desirable  to  administer  ether  or  chloro- 
form, in  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  by 
relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  to  save  the 
patient  from  needless  increase  of  pain.  In  aU 
eases  in  which  the  symptoms  indicate  acute 
strangulation,  the  rings  and  openings  of  the 
abdominal  walls  must  be  care&lly  examined, 
and  the  previous  or  actual  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal hernia  inquired  into.  In  cases  of  chrome 
obstruction  in  which  occlusion  has  come  about 
gradually,  or  is  even  yet  incomplete,  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  explore  the  rectum  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  .finger,  or  even  ol  the  whole  hand.  In  the 
female,  exploration  per  vaginam  is  often  no  less 
needful, 

•  Various  morbid  conditions  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms — pain,  vomiting,  constipation— more 
or  less  closely  resembling  or  simulating  those  oJ 


intestinal  obstniotion.  Among  such  may  \>e 
mentioned  certain  forms  of  colic,  such  as  heMtie 
colio  or  renal  colic ;  ulcerative  enteritis,  especially 
of  the  cscum  and  appendix  cseci ;  peritypMitis ; 
and  intense  peritonitis,  such  as  follows  perfo- 
ration. In  these  conditions  there  is  arrest  of 
action,  but  not  mechanical  obstruction  of  the 
intestine ;  a  distinction  which  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind.  The  history  and  progress  of 
the  case,  together  with  due  recognition  of  the 
more  distinctive  concomitant  signs  and  symp- 
toms usually  presented  by  each  of  such  con- 
ditions, serve  as  a  rule  to  establish  the  diagnosis, 
though  it  may  be  often  difficult,  and  sometimes 
may  even  remain  doubtful. 

ConnsE,  Complications,  and  Terhinations. — 
The.  tendency  of  intestinal  obstruction,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  towards  a  fatal  termination, 
at  an  earlier  or  later  period  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  or  without  the  superven- 
tion of  more  or  less  obvious  and  extensive 
complications.  But  in  respect  to  the  more  acute 
forms,  there  are  scarcely  any  in  which  relief  may 
i.ot  be  afforded,  sometimes  coming  about  sponta- 
neously as  it  were,  almost  as  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly as  the  lesion  has  occurred,  sometimes 
resulting  after  an  extended  period  of  suffering, 
and  sometimes  consequent  on  the  treatment 
adopted.  In  the  more  chronic  forms,  with  the 
exception  of  those  depending  upon  impaction 
of  faeces,  and  some  others  perhaps  (as  chronic 
intussusception),  complete  and  permanent  relief 
:s  less  likely  to  be  obtained ;  and  death,  though 
cpnsiderably  longer  delayed,  is  almost  more  cer- 
tain to  ensue  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  tem- 
porary relief  afforded  by  operative  measures  or 
in  other  ways. 

Tlie  complications  and  accidents  that  are 
liable  to  occur  and  to  conduce  to  the  fatal  result 
are : — ^peritonitis  starting  from  the  seat  of  the 
lesion,  and  more  or  less  rapidly  spreading  and  be- 
coming general ;  enteritis ;  ulceration  and  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowel ;  sloughing  of  the  strangulated 
orintussuscepted  portions;  haemorrhage  into  the 
peritoneum  or  into  the  bowel ;  pneumonia,  due 
to  the  entrance  of  vomit  into  the  air-passages,  or 
to  pycemia  from  absorption  of  decomposing  and 
poisonous  material ;  gradual  asphyxia  from  in- 
terference with  respiration  by  abdominal  disten- 
sion ;  ursemia ;  coma ;  and  syncope  from  cardiac 
depression  and  cerebral  anaemia. 

In  cases  of  acute  strangulation,  and  others  in 
which  the  occlusion  has  been  sudden  and  com- 
plete from  the  first,  and  in  which  timely  relief 
has  not  been  obtained,  the  average  dwation  has 
been  found  to  be  from  five  to  six  days.  But 
death  may  occur  within  a  few  hours,  or  not 
until  after  the  lapse  of  .ten  days  or  a  fartnight. 
In  cases  of  constriction  or  compression,  in  which 
complete  occlusion  has  come  about  gradually,  or 
even  has  not  been  finally  established,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  varies  greatly  according  to  circum- 
stances and  the  complications  which  arise,  and 
it  may  be  prolonged  for  weeks,  months,  or  even 
years. 

TuEATMEOT.— The  treatment  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction must  necessarily  be  determined  by  the 
cause  and  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
the  particular  case  with  which  we  may  have  to 
do— and  therefore  can  be  more  specially  indi- 
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cated  and  discussed  in  the  subsequent  considOTa- 
tion  of  the  several  forms  of  obstruction.  But 
some  general  statement  of  methods  of  treatment 
may  be  not  inappropriately  given  at  once,  inas- 
much as  tentative  measures  for  relief  are  often 
called  for  before  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
precise  cause  of  the  trouble  can  be  arrived  at. 

1.  Pwrgativea. — Asa  rule,  when  the  existence 
of  obstruction  is  established,  and  emphatically 
in  all  acute  cases,  violent  purgatives  are  to  be 
avoided.  They  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to 
relieve  the  mischief.  The  object  should  be  in 
the  first  place  to  soothe,  and  not  to  irritate  and 
excite  the  suffering  part.  In  cases  in  which  it  may 
have  been  deemed  right  to  administer  a  strong 
purgative  iu  the  first  instance,  (and  this  is  often 
done  before  the  physician  or  surgeon  is  called  in) 
failure  of  effect  decidedly  contraindicates  the 
repetition  of  any  similar  dose.  "When  all  urgent 
symptoms  have  subsided,  however,  and  iu  the 
more  chronic  cases,  mild  laxatives  (especially 
some  salines)  often  prove  of  great  value — but 
caution  in  their  administration  is  necessary. 

2.  Sedatives, — In  almost  all  cases  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction  sedatives  and  antispasmodics 
are  demanded ;  and  opium  and  belladonna,  con- 
joined or  separately,  are  the  most  useful  and 
reliable  medicines  we  possess.  They  should  be 
given  freely,  but  with  judgment,  according  to 
the  effect  produced.  They  may  be  administered 
by  the  mouth ;  or,  if  the  vomiting  is  severe  and 
frequent,  by  the  rectum,  or  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, in  the  form  of  morphia  and  atropine.  In 
very  acute  cases  the  inhalation  of  chloroform 
or  ether  may  sometimes  be  desirable,  a,nd  may 
prove  at  any  rate  temporarily  efScacious  in  re- 
lieving urgent  suffering. 

3.  jEaemata. — Injections  more  or  less  copious 
of  simple  gruel,  soap  and  water,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  oil,  castor  oil,  turpentine,  or 
ether,  or  of  pure  olive  oil  in  quantity,  are  con- 
stantly of  great  service  in  cases  of  intestinal  pb- 
struction,  not  only  in  establishing  the  diagnosis, 
but  also  in  affording  relief  to  a  more  or  less 
complete  extent.  In  many  cases  it  is  advantage- 
ous to  administer  the  enemata  with  the  body 
inverted,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  lower  part  well 
raised,  and  at  the  same  time  to  manipulate  the 
abdomen  (massage — dbdomUnal  taxis),  but  this 
must  be  done  with  caution.  When  very  copious 
enemata  are  deemed  desirable,  they  may  be  ad- 
ministered more  gradually,  and  probably  more 
safely,  by  the  syphon  and  hydraulic  pressure 
than  by  means  of  the  syringe.  It  has  been 
sought  to  estimate  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  by 
the  quantity  of  fluid  that  can  be  throvm  into  the 
rectum;  but  as  a  general  rule  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  can  be  thus  arrived  at. 

4.  Insufflation. — In  cases  of  intussusception, 
insufflation  of  air  by  means  of  bellows  has  some- 
times proved  efficacious  in  affording  relief;  but 
in  almost  all  other  forms  of  obstruction'  this 
method  of  treatment  has  rather  added  to  the 
distress  of  the  sufferer. 

5.  Local  applicationa. — Hot  fomentations  and 
poultices,  especially  with  the  free  application  of 
local  anodynes  (solutions  of  opium,  belladonna, 
hemlock,  or  aconite),  often  materially  relieve  suf- 
fering, and  thus,  as  well  perhaps  as  by  causinc 
determination  to  the  surface,  and  lessening  in- 
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temal  congestion,  favour  recovery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  application  of  ice-bags  to  the  surface  of 
the  abdomen  has  been  strongly  advocated,  and 
in  some  cases  has  certainly  seemed  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit.  Galvanism  to  the  surface — or 
■with  one  pole  introduced  into  the  rectum — with 
the  view  of  stimulating  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  bowel,  has  also  been  advocated. 

6.  Abdominal  taxk  (Hutchinson) ;  massage. — 
Careful  manipulation  of  the  abdomen,  with  move- 
ment of  the  body  from  one  position  to  another, 
has  in  some  cases  proved  successful  in  bringing 
about  relief  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

7.  Surgical  operations. — In  many  cases  opera- 
tive measures  of  one  kind  or  other  are  urgently 
demanded,  and  seem  to  afford  the  only  chance  of 
rescue  from  impending  death,  or  from  more  or  less 
prolonged  suffering.  And  although  the  statistical 
results  hitherto  may  not  seem  very  encouraging, 
yet  careful  consideration  of  the  causes  of  failure 
in  the  past,  and  due  regard  to  recent  advances 
in  surgical  treatment  and  appliances  generally, 
warrant  the  belief  that  such  measures  will  be 
adopted  more  frequently,  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  more  successfully  in  the 
future.  The  surgical  operations  demanded  in 
intestinal  obstruction  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  have  for  their  object  the  removal  of  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction,  and  those  which  aim 
solely  at  affording  relief  by  establishing  an  open- 
ing above  the  seat  of  obstruction.  The  various 
methods  will  be  best  discussed  in  connection  with 
those  forms  of  obstruction  in  which  they  are 
respectively  indicated. 

Varieties. — The  several  varieties  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  according  to  the  pathological  cause 
of  the  condition,  will  now  be  discussed. 

I.  Obstruction  from  Congenital  Malfor- 
mation.— Arrest  or  modification  of  the  normal 
process'  of  development,  or  the  occurrence  of 
peritonitis  during  intra-uterine  life,  may  give 
rise  to  congenital  constriction,  or  to  defective 
continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  resulting  in 
more  or  less  absolute  occlusion. 

Constriction  or  occlusion  of  such  kind  is  occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  met  with  in  the  duo- 
denum at  or  about  the  entrance  of  the  common 
duct,  or  about  the  junction  of  the  duodenum 
with  the  jejunum ;  and  in  some  cases  has  ap- 
peared to  depend  upon  valve-like  folds  of  mucous 
membrane,  somewhat  resembling  enlarged  or 
confluent  valvulse  conniventes.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  ileum,  near  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  or 
about  the  point  of  junction  with  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric duct,  where  a  bend  or  twist  takes 
place,  appears  more  liable  to  be  so  affected,  and 
instances  have  been  from  time  to  time  re- 
corded. The  colon,  and  almost  exclusively  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  is  the  part  of  the  bowel  most 
frequently  constricted  by  the  effects  of  intra- 
uterine peritonitis  and  consecutive  twisting ;  but 
instances  are  comparatively  rare. 

All  such  classes  of  cases  are  of  pathological 
interest,  rather  than  of  practical  importance. 
Vomiting  of  meconium,  absence  of  proper  eva- 
cuation, straining,  convulsions,  and  evidences  of 
more  or  less  severe  suffering,  are  followed  by 
speedy  death,  though  in  some  rare  instances  life 
has  been  prolonged  for  weeks  or  even  months, 
No  treatment  can  be  of  avail ;  and  surgical  opera- 
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tion  can  only  hasten  death,  or  at  best  succeed  iu 
prolonging  misery. 

Very  much  more  common,  and  somewhat  more 
hopeful,  are  those  cases  in  which  there  is  con- 
genital defect  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
or  of  the  anus.  They  may  be  divided  into— (ij 
Those  in  which  there  is  simply  imperforate  anus, 
the  bowel  being  closed  by  a  membranous  or 
more  or  less  thick  layer  of  tissue,  and  forming 
a  distended  cul  de  sao  above  the  floor  of  the 
perineum:  (2)  Those  in  which  the  anus  ia 
formed  and  leads  into  &  aid  de  sac,  which  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  closely  to  the  cul  de  sac 
of  the  portion  of  rectum  above :  (3)  Those  in 
which  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  opens  into 
the  bladder,  urethra,  or  vagina. 

Symptoms.  —  Eetention  of  meconium,  with 
persistent  straining  and  sometimes  vomiting, 
or  the  scanty  escape  of  meconium  by  thevagina, 
serve  to  suggest  the  probable  existence  of  some 
such  defect,  the  more  precise  nature  of  which 
can  generally  be  readily  ascertained  on  examina- 
tion or  exploration. 

Tbeatment. — ^Immediate  relief  may  often  be 
afforded  by  surgical  operation,  and  in  some  in- 
stances more  or  less  permanent  good  results 
have  been  obtained,  and  by  persevering  manage- 
ment maintained;  but  survival  to  adolescence 
or  adult  age  has  seldom  ensued.  See  Bectuu, 
Diseases  of. 

II.  Obstruction  from  Internal  Strangu- 
lation. —  The  various  anatomico-pathological 
conditions  which  may  conduce  to  internal  stran- 
gulation have  been  already  enumerated  or  indi- 
cated. Of  these,  some  depend  upon  abnormalities 
or  peculiarities  for  the  most  part  developin'eiital 
in  origin,  the  existence  of  which— previthfi'^to 
exploration  or  post-mortem  examination— can- 
not be  predicated  or  ascertained ;  others,  how- 
ever, depend  upon  the  results  of  previous 
inflammatory  mischief  or  accidents.  In  every 
ease,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  early  history  of  the  patient ; 
as  well  as  into  the  circuinstances  immediately 
preceding  the  strangulation.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  this  can  be  quoted  than  that  afibrded 
by  cases  in  which  strangulation  has  been  caused 
by  omentum  adherent  to  the  sao  pf  an  old  re- 
ducible hernia. 

The  small  intestines  are  especially  liable  to 
become  strangulated  by  bands  or  adhesions 
(peritoneal  false  ligaments),  they  having  been 
found  to  be  so  affected  in  upwards  of  90  per 
cent,  of  such  cases.  Bands,  sometimes  rounded 
and  thread-  or  cord-like,  sometimes  broader  and 
flattened,  are  met  with  from  time  to  timi, 
stretching  from  one  part  of  the  mesentery  or 
omentum  to  another ;  but  oftener  attached  by 
one  extremity  to  mesentery  or  omentum,  and 
by  the  other  to  some  portion  of  bowel  (com- 
paratively rarely  tp  the  large  intestine),  or  to 
the  abdominal  wall.  Very  rarely  indeed  are 
they  found  passing  from  one  portion  of  bowel  to 
another.  The  bowel  may  become  incarcerated 
under  or  beliind  such  bands  (not  in  front  be- 
tween them  and  the  yielding  anterior  abdominal 
wall),  or  it  may  be  encircled  by  them,  and  they 
may  be  looped  or  even  knotted  or  twisted  round 
it ;  or,  again,  the  bowel  may  become  so  kinked 
by  the  traction  of  a  band  aijherent  to  one  point, 
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fts  to  lead  to  its  piaotieal  ocdusion.  _  The 
broader  adhesions  sometimes  present  slits,  in 
which  portions  of  bowel  may  be  caught.  Simi- 
larly, ruptures  or  slits  may  occur  in  the  omentum 
or  mesentery,  or  even  in  very  rare  instances 
in  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  or 
broad  ligament  of  the  utertw ;  and  these  struc- 
tures, especially  the  omentum,  by  adhesions  may 
constitute  broad  or  narrow  bands,  under  which 
incarceration  may  take  place,  or  by  which  portions 
of  bowel  may  be  surrounded  and  strangulated. 
Diverticula,  and  diverticular  appendages  (the 
obliterated  omphalo-mesenteric  vesels,  &o.),  by 
adhesion  or  by  looping,  siud  the  appendix  oaeci, 
either  adherent,  usually  by  its  extremity,  or 
spirally  elongated  and  twisted,  may  lead  to  a  like 
result.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  by  these,  as 
ly  the  foregoing  conditions,  the  small  intestine 
is  most  frequently  affected.  So  also  in  the 
various  forms  of  internal  hernia  (hernia  into  the 
foraipen  of  Winslow,  into  peritoneal  pouches, 
mesocolic,  duodeno-jejunal,  retro-peritoneal  her- 
nia, &c.,  all  of  which  are  very  rare),  it  is  still  the 
small  intestine  that  is  most  frequently  involved. 

Internal  strangulation  of  the  small  intestine, 
depending  on  the  several  causes  thus  indicated, 
is  most  commonly  met  with  during  early  adult 
life,  the  average  age  being  about  twenty-two 
years ;  and  one  sex  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
more  liable  to  sufl?er  than  the  other,  except  in 
the  case  of  strangulation  by  diverticula,  which 
has  been  observed  about  twice  as  frequently  in 
the  male  as  in  the  female  subject. 

The  large  intestine,  as  might  be  expected,  is, 
much  more  liable  to  become  strangulated  by 
torsion  or  twists  than  the  small,  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure  is  the  part  most  frequently  affected. 
Out  of  106  cases,  in  65  the  large  intestine  (in  60 
of  these  the  sigmoid  flexme)  and, in  41  the 
small  intestine  was  found  involved.  The  in- 
testine ,  may  be  twisted  about  its  mesocolic  or 
mesenterial  axis,  or  one  loop  of  intestine  may 
be  intertwined  with  another.  In  conjunction 
with  the  twisting  there  may  be  falling  over,  as 
it  were,  and  dragging  down,  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  intestinal  contents.  Twists  of  the  intes- 
tine occur  most  frequently  during  the  later 
periods  of  naiddle,  or  during  advanced  life.  Their 
occurrence  is  favoured  by  original  peculiarities 
in  the  length  and  disposition  of  the  peritoneal 
folds,  or  by  corresponding  peculiarities  acquired 
as  the  result  of  the  stretching  and  relaxation 
Which  accompany  the  changing  condition  of  parts 
at  different  periods  of  life. 

The  occurrence  of  internal  strangulation  is 
determined  by  the  entrance  of  a  portion  of 
bowel_  into  some  such  dangerous  position  as  has 
been  mdicated,  and  its  retention  there.  This 
may  he  4ue  to  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  bowel- 
It,  may  be  after  diarrhoea— anj  pressure  upon  it 
by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  during 
some  strain  or  twist  of  the  body;  to  undue 
and^rregular  movement  of  the  bowel  itself;  to 
ttie  Yfflght  and  dragging  of  fsecal  matter  accu- 
mulated at  one  part,  and  the  futUe  effort  of  the 
bowel  aboveto  move  it  onward;  or  to  some 
accidental  prcumstance  that  can  neither  be 
ascertained  nor  defined.  Absolute  strangulation 
may  occur  suddenly  and  at  once;  or  may  be 
Irought  about  only  after  an  appreciable  .period. 


by  the  consecutive  swelling  of  the  incarceratod 
or  twisted  bowel. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  pf  internal  stran- 
gulation closely  resemble  those  of  strangulation 
of  external  hernia;  but  often  they  are  more 
acute,  and  uhles9,relief  is  obtained,  lead  more 
speedily  to  a  fatal  result. 

Intense  abdominal  pain,  generally  in  the  mid- 
region  ;  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  collapse, 
either  at  the  very  commencement  or  very  early 
supervening ;  severe  and  frequent  vomiting,  soon 
becoming  more  or  less  distinctly  faeeulent  j 
abdominal  distension,  at  first  localised,  rapidW 
becoming  more  or  less  general ;  constipation,  with 
urgent  desire  and  vain  eflfart  to  evacuate  the 
bowel — all  coming  on  without  warning  in  an  ap- 
parently healthy  subject,  constitute  a  group  of 
symptoms  sufficiently  characteristic.  As  the 
case  progresses,  these  symptoms  persist,  in- 
creasing, or,  in  some  respects,  intermitting  or 
deoreasmg  in  severity  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  becoming  more  or  less  masked, 
modified,  or  added  to  by  the  symptoms  of  the 
complications  already  indicated  as  Hkelytoarise, 
until  either  relief  is  obtained,  or  death  ensues. 

Cases  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  in 
which  all,  even  the  most  severe,  symptoms  of 
internal  strangulation  have  been  present,  but  in 
which  relief  has  come  about  almost  as  suddenly 
as  the  distress  has  arisen ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  such  oases,  after  a  period  of  rest,  either 
by  the  aid  of  treatment  or  otherwise,  the  stran- 
gulated bowel  has,  as  it  were,  recovered  itself, 
and  released  itself  from  its  entanglement,  or 
reversed  its  twist.  But  such  pases  are  rare,  and 
very  much  more  frequently  it  happens  that 
death  results,  either  very  quickly  from  shock,  or 
within  four  or  five  days  from  intense  peritonitis, 
following,  or  without  rupture  of  the  bowel. 

Tebatment. — The  treatment  of  a  case  pre- 
senting the  above  symptoms  resolves  itself  into 
the  question  as  to  whether  mere  palliative 
measures  should  be  perseveringly  adopted,  and 
the  patient  allowed  to  take  his  chance;  or 
whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  surgical 
operation  to  release  the  bowel,  and  thus  afford 
opportunity  for  recovery  (laparotomy),  or  to 
give  relief  by  opening  the  bowel  above  the  seat 
of  obstruction  (enterotomy). 

During  the  earliest  periods,  and  before  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  fully  pronounced,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  palliative  measures 
alone  should  be  adopted.  Such  measures  consist 
in  perfect  rest;  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  by  position ;  the  application  of  either 
ice  or  a  hot  anodyne  fomentation  (each  having 
its  respective  merits)  over  the' especially  suf- 
feringpart;  and  the  administration  (after  coUapse 
has  passed)  of  opiates  and  belladonna — by  the 
mouth,  subcutaneously,  or  by  suppository,  or  of 
chloroform  or  ether  by  inhalation,  as  circum- 
stances may  indicate.  If  the  physician  do  not 
yenture  to  advise,  or  the  surgeon  be  not  hold 
enough  to  adopt  operative  interference,  similar 
measures  may  be  pursued  still  further,  inasmuch 
as  they  tend  to  relieve  suffering,  and  to  lengthen 
the  time  during  which  relief  may  possibly  come 
about.  Enemata  may  be  used,  but  strong  pur- 
gatives can  only  add  to  the  distress,  and  increase 
the.danger  of  the  patient.    A  little  ice  may  be 
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sucked  with  advantage  from  time  to  time;  but 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  introduce 
food  or  medicine  in  bulk  into  the  stomach,  only 
to  be  again  speedily  vomited. 

Abdominal  taxis. — After  one,  two,  or  at  most 
perhaps  three  days  (according  to  the  circum- 
Btanees  and  conditions  of  the  particular  case)  have 
elapsed,  without  abatement,  or  with  probable  in- 
crease in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  when  the 
oature  of  the  case  is  clearly  pronounced,  and  espe- 
cially if 'the  seat  and  cause  of  the  obstruction 
are  indicated,  surgical  operation  appears  to  the 
writer  imperative ;  and  the  earlier  this  is  done, 
the  better  is  the  chance  of  success.  The  writer 
cannot  forbear  expressing  in  this  place  the  strong 
feeling  and  cohvietion,  after  long  consideration 
and  some  experience,  that  he  entertains  on  this 
matter.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  use 
of  the  knife,  it  may  be  well  under  chloroform  to 
try  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
body,  and  of '  abdominal  taxis '  by  gentle,  firm, 
sostained  manual  compression  of  the  part  of 
bowel  presumably  strangulated  and  distended, 
and  by  attempts  at  movement  in  one  direction 
or  another.  The  good  effects  of  sustained 
compression,  with  the  view  of  emptying  the 
distended  bowel  of  its  contents,  rather  than 
of  pushing  it  back,  in  the  reduction  of  external 
hernia,  are  not  sufficiently  generally  appreciated 
and  systematically  attempted.  And  further, 
every  surgeon  of  experience  has  met  with  cases 
of  external  hernia  in  which  the  movements  or 
joltings  of  a  journey  to  the  hospital  have  re- 
snlted  in  reduction.  So  it  may  bo  with  some 
cases  of  internal  strangulation. 

Abdominal  section. — If  such  attempts  fail,  an 
incision  should  be  made  in  the  middle  line  down- 
wards or  upwards  (as  the  indication  may  be)  from 
the  umbilicus  into  the  abdomen,  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  seat  and  cause  of  the  obstruction  sought  for. 
As  a  rule,  it  may  be  better  to  extend  the  incision 
so  far  as  to  afford  a  clear  view  of  the  strangulated 
bowel ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
longer  the  incision  the  more,  probably,  will 
the  distended  bowels  protrude,  and  the  greater 
will  be  tlie  difficulty  in  replacing  and  retaining 
them.  Any  constricting  band  that  may  be  dis- 
covered may  then  be  divided,  and  the  bowel  re- 
leased, or  a  twisted  portion  may  be  restored  to 
position.  The  chief  difficulties  likely  to  occur 
arise  from  the  protrusion  of  distended  bowel, 
which  is  apt  to  hinder  proceedings.  Punctures 
may  be  made  by  a  fine  trocar  and  cannla ;  but 
all  such  punctures  should  be  carefully  closed  by 
ligature  or  suture.  The  chief  immediate  danger 
is  that  of  giving  way  of  the  bowel  at  the  seat  of 
strangulation  at  the  moment  of  release,  and  extra- 
vasation of  its  contents ;  but  in  cases  in  which 
this  happens,  it  is  almost  certain  that  similar 
rupture  would  have  speedily  occurred  if  matters 
had  been  allowed  to  take  their  course.  Any 
such  opening  in  the  bowel  should  be  at  once 
closed  by  suture,  and  every  effort  made  to  pre- 
vent extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
It  has  sometimes  been  found  desirable  to  attach 
the  edges  of  the  ruptured  portion  to  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  with  the  view  of  establishing  an 
artincial  opening. 

In  cases  in  wliich  there  has  been  an  external 


hernia,  it  maybe  preferable  to  make  the  incisiou 
in  the  groin,  and  to  extend  it  upwards  as  far  as 
may  be  needful.  In  several  such  cases  (four 
in  the  writer's  own  experience)  the  cause  of 
strangulation  has  been  found  to  be  omentum 
adherent  to  the  sac  of  the  old  hernia,  division 
of  which  up  in  the  abdomen  has  resulted  in 
release  of  the  strangulated  bowel.  After  the 
operation  the  abdominal  incision  should  be  care- 
fully closed,  and  the  patient  kept  for  some  time 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  opium. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  statistics  of 
operations  for  internal  strangulation  do  not 
seem  encouraging.  In  61  out  of  95  recorded 
or  observed  cases  death  followed  more  or  less 
speedily,  and  in  34  only  did  recovery  take 
place.  But  the  causes  of  failure  are  obvious. 
In  most  cases  there  has  been  either  some  error 
in  diagnosis,  or  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed too  late,  and  at  a  period  when  recoverv 
under  any  circumstances  would  have  been  hope- 
less. Increased  accuracy  in  diagnosis ;  earlier 
resort  to  operation ;  and  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved surgical  methods,  among  which  must  hf 
especially  urged  the  use  of  antiseptic  precautions, 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  yield  better  rs' 
suits  in  the  future. 

Colotomy. — In  cases  in  which  it  appears  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  colon  or  sigmoid  flexure  is 
strangulated  by  twisting  or  doubling  over,  and 
in  which  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  perform 
abdominal  section,  temporary  relief  at  any  rate 
may  be  afforded  by  lumbar  colotomy— right  or 
left.  Or  simple  puncture  of  the  colon  by  a  fine 
trocar  and  canula  may  give  rehef,  temporary 
or  permanent,  by  affording  escape  for  the  flatus, 

Brderoiomy. — ^The  operation  of  enterotomy  is 
applicable  to  cases  of  chronic,  rather  than  of 
acute  strangulation,  and  will  be  subsequently 
referred  to. 

III.  Obstruction  from  Impaction  of  Gall- 
stones.— Gall-stones  may  enter  the  intestine, 
either  after  passing  down  the  gradually  dilated 
duct,  or  after  a  process  of  inflammatory  adhe- 
sion and  ulceration  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  duodenum  or  colon.  It  is  in  this  latter  way 
probably  that  gall-stones  large  enough  to  block 
its  canal  get  into  the  bowel ;  and  hence  in  such 
cases,  though  there  is  usually  a  previous  history 
of  more  or  less  suffering  in  the  hypochondriac 
region  (which  may  assist  the  diagnosis),  yet 
those  paroxysms  of  pain  and  the  jaundice  which 
accompany  the  passage  of  gall-stones  down  the 
duct  have  not  been  experienced.  Having  entered 
the  intestine,  gall-stones  may  either  pass  along 
until  they  escape  by  the  anus — sometimes  giving 
but  little  trouble  during  their  passage,  sometimes 
being  temporarily  arrested,  or  damaging  the 
bowel  at  one  poioit  or  other,  and  giving  rise  to 
pain,  vomiting,  deranged  action  of  the  bowels, 
&c. ;  or  they  may  become  firmly  impacted,  and 
completely  obstruct  the  intestinal  canal.  Ob- 
struction from  such  cause,  however,  is  com- 
paratively rare,  occurring  in  only  about  8  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  acute  obstruction.  It  i» 
met  with  about  four  times  as  often  in  the  female 
as  in  the  male  subject;  and  almost  without 
exception,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  after 
late  middle  life— most  frequently  after  the  ago 
of  sixty. 


The  gan-stones  which  have  been  found  to 
cause  obstruction  have  been  from  one  to  two 
inches  or  more  in  longest  diameter.  As  a  rule 
they  have  been  single,  in  some  instances  con- 
glomerate.  In  a  large  proportion  of  oases  they 
have  been  imparted  in  the  duodenum  or  upper 
part  of  the  jejunum;  in  some  few  instances 
about  the  middle  of  the  ileum;  and,  agam.in 
somewhat  more  cases,  in  the  ileum  near  the 
ileo-csecal  valve.  Impaction  m  the  large  intes- 
tine very  rarely  occurs,  and  has  scarcely  ever 
led  to  afatal  result,  but  in  some  instances  it  has 
teen  attended  by  very  severe  symptoms. 

Impaction  is  favoured  by  natural  or  accidental 
narrowing  of  the  bowel,  and  doubtless  is  aided 
or  maintained  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  spasmodic  contraction  round  the  stone, 
as  well  as  by  a  more  or  less  persistently  con- 
tracted condition  of  the  bowel  beyond  it. 

Stitptoms.— The  symptoms  following  impac- 
tion often  come  on  suddenly,  and  are  nsually 
very  acute;  and  death,  preceded  by  all  the  in- 
dications of  intense  enteritis  conjoined  with  those 
of  acute  obstruction,  as  a  ride  occurs  in  five  or 
six  days,  if  it  have  not  occurred  earlier  as  the 
result  of  shoclc  Eecovery  rarely  takes  place. 
In  some  few  exceptional  cases,  however,  relief 
has  come  about  even  after  periods  of  severest 
Buffering,  by  the  release  and  onward  passage  of 
the  stone;  in  some,  the  bowel  has  become 
stretched  into  a  kind  of  diverticulum,  in  which 
the  stone  has  remained  lodged,  a  way  by  it 
being  left ;  in  some,  after  adhesion  and  ulceration, 
an  opening  has  been  formed  between  the  small 
intestine  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  colon 
through  which  the  stone  has  escaped;  and  in 
some,  again,  after  similar  processes  between  the 
bowel  and  abdominal  wall,  the  stone  has  escaped 
externally,  or  has  been  removed  by  operation. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  obstruction  by 
gdl-stone  is  aided  by  consideration  of  the  age, 
sex,  and  previous  history  of  the  patient;  the 
character  and  acuteness  of  the  symptoms ;  the 
localisation  of  the  earliest  pain ;  and  sometimes 
by  the  recognition  on  examination  of  a  more  or 
less  distinct  hard  lump,  corresponding  to  the 
obstructing  gall-stone. 

Tbeatmbht.— None  other  than  palliative 
measures  can  as  a  rule  be  recommended;  but 
having  regard  to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  con- 
dition, and  the  severe  suffering  of  the  patient, 
the  operation  of  enterotomy  would  seem  to  the 
writer  to  be  justifiable. 

IV.  Intussusception  or  Invagination. — 
By  intussusception  or  invagination  is  understood 
the  passage  of  one  portion  of  intestine  into  the 
immediately  adjoining  portion. 

Intussusceptions  that  have  given  rise  to  no 
symptoms  during  life  are  not  infrequently  found 
on  post  mortem  examination,  especially  of  the 
bodies  of  children,  and  those  who  have  died  of 
brain-disease.  Such  intussusceptions  occur  in 
ariiotilo  mortis,  or  immediately  after  death ; 
thejf  are  easily  reduced,  are  almost  equally 
easily  reproduced  or  imitated,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  no  sign  of  inflammation.  They  are 
of  no  practical  import.  But  their  possible 
occurrence  should  be  borne  in  mind,  lest,  when 
met  with,  they  should  lead  to  false  conclusions 
la  to  the  cause  of  death  or  previouB  Buffering. 


INTIJSTINAL  OBSTRUCTION.  ^** 

JEtiolosy.— Intussusceptions  ooeurrini}  dur- 
ing life,  and  causing  intestinal  obstruction,  are 
mist  frequently  met  with  during  infancy  or 
early  childhood.  About  one  fourth  of  the  oases 
on  record  have  occurred  during  the  first  year, 
and  more  than  one  half  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  life.  The  male  subject  appears  to  be 
more  liable  than  the  female,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  to  one. 

The  occurrence  of  intussusception  would  appear 
to  be  brought  about,  in  the  first  place,  by  some 
irregular  or  disorderly  peristaltic  action  of  one 
portion  of  bowel,  conjoined  with  inaction  or 
paresis  of  another,  dependent  upon  some  ill- 
deflned  or  unascertainable  cause  or  other  of 
derangement.  Sometimes  it  follows  diarrhoea 
or  violent  straining ;  sometimes  it  is  associated 
with  the  presence  of  worms,  or  of  masses  of 
imperfectly  digested  food ;  and  sometimes  with 
the  pressure  or  dragging  of  some  new  growth. 
Having  once  commenced,  the  intussusception 
goes  on  increasing,  more  or  less  continuously, 
as  the  result  of  peristaltic  action.  The  portion 
of  bowel  first  invaginated,  as  a  rule,  advances 
at  the  expense  of  the  receiving  portion,  -which 
turns  in  to  form  the  middle  layer.  The  length 
of  bowel  involved  varies  greatly  in  different 
oases,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  process  may 
go  on  until  the  portions  first  involved,  having 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  colon,  may 
reach,  or  even  protrude  or  be  expelled  from  the 
anus. 

Ahatomicai,  Chaeactebs. — As  a  rule,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  upper  portion 
of  the  bowel  that  passes  into  the  lower.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  intussusception  is  complete 
and  single,  and  thus  a  transverse  section  shows 
three  rings  of  bowel;  a  longitudinal  section, 
three  layers  of  bowel  on  each  side;  the  outer 
and  middle  layers  having  mucous  surfaces  in 
mutual  contact,  and  the  middle  and  inner  hav- 
ing serous  surfaces  in  mutual  contact.  In  some 
rare  cases,  however,  the  intussusception  is  said 
to  be  incomplete ;  in  such  a  funnel-shaped  pro- 
cess is  drawn  down,  usually  by  the  dragging  of 
a  pedunculated  tumour,  from  some  part  of  the 
intestinal  wall  into  the  canal.  In  some  cases, 
again  also  rare,  the  intussusception-  is  double, 
the  whole  intussusception-mass  being  received 
into  another  portion  of  bowel ;  under  such  ciiv 
cumstances  four  rings  or  layers  are  shown  on 
section. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  layers  the 
mesentery,  or  mesocolon,  or  both,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  also  received,  and  these  determine, 
from  the  first,  peculiarities  in  the  conformation 
of  the  intussusception ;  and  the  consequent  com- 
pression of  their  vessels,  and  arrest  of  the  cir- 
culation through  them,  bring  about  complications 
and  more  or  less  characteristic  effects,  such  as 
congestion  and  swelling,  ecohymosis;  and  even 
considerable  haemorrhage. 

Almost  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  may 
be  involved,  but  some  parts  are  involved  much 
more  frequently  than  others.  Thus  in  upwards 
of  SO  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  ileum  and  cseeam 
have  been  found  passing  into  the  colon  (Intus- 
ausceptio  ileo-cecaUa) ;  in  about  30  per  cent,  the 
small  intestine  has  alone  been  involved— the 
ileum  in  most  of  these  (/.  tfeaK»),  the  jejunum 
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sucked  with  advantage  from  time  to  time;  bxit 
it  is  -worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  introduce 
food  or  medicine  in  bulk  into  the  stomach,  only 
to  be  again  speedily  vomited. 

Abdominal  taxis. — After  one,  two,  or  at  most 
perhaps  three  days  (according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  the  particular  case)  have 
elapsed,  without  abatement,  or  with  probable  in- 
crease in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  when  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  clearly  pronounced,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  seat  and  cause  of  the  obstruction 
are  indicated,  surgical  operation  appears  to  the 
writer  imperative ;  and  the  earlier  this  is  done, 
the  better  is  the  chance  of  success.  The  writer 
cannot  forbear  expressing  in  this  place  the  strong 
feeling  and  conviction,  after  long  consideration 
and  some  experience,  that  he  entertains  on  this 
matter.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  use 
of  the  knife,  it  may  be  well  under  chloroform  to 
try  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
body,  and  of '  abdominal  taxis '  by  gentle,  firm, 
scstained  manual  compression  of  the  part  of 
bowel  presumably  strangulated  and  distended, 
and  by  attempts  at  movement  in  one  direction 
or  another.  The  good  effects  of  sustained 
compression,  with  the  view  of  emptying  the 
distended  bowel  of  its  contents,  rather  than 
of  pushing  it  back,  in  the  reduction  of  external 
hernia,  are  not  sufficiently  generally  appreciated 
and  systematically  attempted.  And  further, 
every  surgeon  of  experience  has  met  with  cases 
of  external  hernia  in  which  the  movements  or 
joltings  of  a  journey  to  the  hospital  have  re- 
sulted in  reduction.  So  it  may  be  with  some 
cases  of  internal  strangulation. 

Abdominal  section. — If  such  attempts  fail,  an 
incision  should  be  made  in  the  middle  line  down- 
wards or  upwards  (as  the  indication  may  be)  from 
the  umbilicus  into  the  abdomen,  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  seat  and  cause  of  the  obstruction  sought  for. 
As  a  rule,  it  may  be  better  to  extend  the  incision 
BO  far  as  to  afford  a  clear  view  of  the  strangulated 
bowel ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
longer  the  incision  the  more,  probably,  will 
the  distended  bowels  protrude,  and  the  greater 
will  be  tlie  difficulty  in  replacing  and  retaining 
them.  Any  constricting  band  that  may  be  dis- 
covered may  then  be  divided,  and  the  bowel  re- 
leased, or  a  twisted  portion  may  be  restored  to 
position.  The  chief  difficulties  likely  to  occur 
arise  from  the  protrusion  of  distended  bowel, 
which  is  apt  to  hinder  proceedings.  Punctures 
may  be  made  by  a  fine  trocar  and  cannla;  but 
all  such  punctures  should  be  carefully  closed  by 
ligature  or  suture.  The  chief  immediate  danger 
is  that  of  giving  way  of  the  bowel  at  the  seat  of 
strangulation  at  the  momentof  release,  and  extra- 
vasation of  its  contents ;  but  in  cases  in  which 
this  happens,  it  is  almost  certain  that  similar 
rupture  would  have  speedily  occurred  if  matters 
had  been  allowed  to  take  their  course.  Any 
such  opening  in  the  bowel  should  be  at  once 
closed  by  suture,  and  every  effort  made  to  pre- 
vent extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
It  has  sometimes  been  found  desirable  to  attach 
the  edges  of  the  ruptured  portion  to  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  with  the  view  of  establishing  an 
artificial  opening. 

In  cases  in  which  there  has  been  an  external 


hernia,  it  maybe  preferable  to  make  the  ineisiou 
in  the  groin,  and  to  extend  it  upwards  as  far  as 
may  be  needful.  In  several  such  cases  (four 
in  the  writer's  own  experience)  the  cause  of 
strangulation  has  been  found  to  be  omentum 
adherent  to  the  sac  of  the  old  hernia,  division 
of  which  up.  in  the  abdomen  has  resulted  in 
release  of  the  strangulated  bowel.  After  the 
operation  the  abdominal  incision  should  be  care- 
fully closed,  and  the  patient  kept  for  some  time 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  opium. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  statistics  of 
operations  for  internal  strangulation  do  not 
seem  encouraging.  In  61  out  of  95  recorded 
or  observed  cases  death  followed  more  or  less 
speedily,  and  in  34  only  did  recovery  take 
place.  But  the  causes  of  failure  are  obvious. 
In  most  cases  there  has  been  either  some  error 
in  diagnosis,  or  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed too  late,  and  at  a  period  when  recoverv 
under  any  circumstances  would  have  been  hope- 
less. Increased  accuracy  in  diagnosis ;  earlier 
resort  to  operation ;  and  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved surgical  methods,  among  which  must  be 
especially  urged  the  use  of  antiseptic  precautions, 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  yield  better  re- 
sults in  the  future. 

Colotomy. — In  eases  in  which  it  appears  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  colon  or  sigmoid  flexure  i? 
strangulated  by  twisting  or  doubling  over,  and 
in  which  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  perform 
abdominal  section,  temporary  relief  at  any  rate 
may  be  afforded  by  lumbar  colotomy— right  or 
left.  Or  simple  puncture  of  the  colon  by  a  fine 
trocar  and  canula  may  give  relief,  temporary 
or  permanent,  by  affording  escape  for  the  flatus, 

iiraieroiomy.— The  operation  of  enterotomy  is 
applicable  to  cases  of  chronic,  rather  than  of 
acute  strangulation,  and  will  be  subsequently 
referred  to. 

III.  Obstruction  from  Impaction  of  Gall- 
stones.— Gall-stones  may  enter  the  intestine, 
either  after  passing  down  the  gradually  dilated 
duct,  or  after  a  process  of  inflammatory  adhe- 
sion and  ulceration  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  duodenum  or  colon.  It  is  in  this  latter  way 
probably  that  gall-stones  large  enough  to  block 
its  ciinal  get  into  the  bowel ;  and  hence  in  such 
cases,  though  there  is  usually  a  previous  history 
of  more  or  less  suffering  in  the  hypochondiiao 
region  (which  may  assist  the  diagnosis),  yet 
those  paroxysms  of  pain  and  the  jaundice  which 
accompany  the  passage  of  gall-stones  down  the 
duct  have  not  been  experienced.  Having  entered 
the  intestine,  gall-stones  may  either  pass  along 
until  they  escape  by  the  anus — sometimes  giving 
but  little  trouble  during  their  passage,  sometimes 
being  temporarily  arrested,  or  damaging  the 
bowel  at  one  point  or  other,  and  giving  rise  to 
pain,  vomiting,  deranged  action  of  the  bowels, 
&c. ;  or  they  may  become  firmly  impacted,  and 
completely  obstruct  the  intestinal  canal.  Ob- 
struction from  such  cause,  however,  is  com- 
paratively rare,  occurring  in  only  about  8  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  acute  obstruction.  It  is 
met  with  about  four  times  as  often  in  the  female 
as  in  the  male  subject;  and  almost  without 
exception,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  after 
late  middle  life— most  frequently  after  the  age 
of  sixty. 
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thsy  have  t>«^n  >;|«-  "/„,ti„„  „f  ^ases  they 
tZTl  im^tWth^  duodenum  or  upper 
mrt  of  the  jejunum;  in  some  few  instances 
Sbout  the  midde  of  the  ileum;  and,  again  in 
somewha?  more  cases,  in  the  ileuni  near  the 
neo-c»cal  raWe.  Impaction  in  the  large  intes- 
ineve^  rarely  occurs,  and  has  scarcely  ever 
led  to  afatal  result,  but  in  some  instances  it  has 
been  attended  by  very  severe  symptoms. 

Impaction  is  favoured  by  natural  or  accidental 
narroTOK  of  the  bowel,  and  doubtless  is  aided 
or  raaintoined  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brans  and  spasmodic  contraction  round  the  stone, 
as  well  as  by  a  more  or  less  persistently  con- 
tracted condition  of  the  bowel  beyond  it.  _ 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  foUowing  impac- 
tion often  come  on  suddenly,  and  are  usually 
very  acute ;  and  death,  preceded  by  all  the  in- 
dications of  intense  enteritis  conjoined  with  those 
of  acute  obstruction,  as  a  rule  occurs  la  five  or 
six  days,  if  it  have  not  occurred  earlier  as  the 
result  of  Bhoclc  Eecovery  rarely  takes  place. 
In  some  few  exceptional  cases,  however,  relief 
has  come  about  even  after  periods  of  severest 
suffering,  by  the  release  and  onward  passage  of 
the  stone;  in  some,  the  bowel  has  become 
stretched  into  a  kind  of  diverticidum,  in  which 
the  stone  has  remained  lodged,  a  way  by  it 
being  left ;  in  some,  after  adhesion  and  ulceration, 
an  opening  has  been  formed  between  the  small 
intestine  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  colon 
through  which  the  stone  has  escaped;  and  in 
some,  again,  after  similar  processes  between  the 
bowel  and  abdominal  wall,  the  stone  has  escaped 
externally,  or  has  been  removed  by  operation. 

DuoNosis.— The  diagnosis  of  obstruction  by 
gall-stone  is  aided  by  consideration  of  the  age, 
sex,  and  previous  history  of  the  patient ;  the 
character  and  aouteness  of  the  symptoms ;  the 
localisation  of  the  earliest  pain ;  and  sometimes 
by  the  recognition  on  examination  of  a  more  or 
less  distinct  hard  lump,  corresponding  to  the 
obstructing  gall-stone. 

Tbeatmeht.— None  other  than  palliative 
measures  can  as  a  rule  be  recommended;  but 
having  regard  to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  con- 
dition, and  the  severe  suffering  of  the  patient, 
the  operation  of  enterotomy  would  seem  to  the 
writer  to  be  justifiable. 

IV.  Intussusception  or  Invagination. — 
By  intussusception  or  invagination  is  understood 
the  passage  of  one  portion  of  intestine  into  the 
immediately  adjoining  portion. 

Intussusceptions  that  have  given  rise  to  no 
symptoms  during  life  are  not  infrequently  found 
on  post  mortem  examination,  especially  of  the 
bodies  of  children,  and  those  who  have  died  of 
brain-disease.  Such  intussusceptions  occur  in. 
arOculo  mortis,  or  immediately  after  death ; 
they  are  easily  reduced,  are  almost  eqmjlly 
easily  reproduced  or  imitated,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  no  sign  of  inflivmmation.  They  are 
of  no  practical  import  But  their  possible 
occurrence  should  be  borne  in  mind,  lest,  when 
met  with,  they  should  lead  to  false  conclusions 
■IS  to  the  cause  of  death  or  previous  suffering. 


early  childhood..  About  one  fourth  of  the  oases 
on  record  have  occurred  during  the  first  year, 
and  more  than  one  half  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  life.  The  male  subject  appears  to  be 
more  liable  than  the  female,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  to  one.  _ 

The  occurrence  of  intussusception  would  appear 
to  be  brought  about,  in  the  first  place,  by  some 
irregular  or  disorderly  peristaltic  action  of  one 
poHion  of  bowel,  conjoined  with  inaction  or 
paresis  of  another,  dependent  upon  some  ill- 
defined  or  unascertainable  cause  or  other  of 
derangement.    Sometimes  it  follows  diarrhoea 
or  violent  straining ;  sometimes  it  is  associated 
with  the  presence  of  wprms,  or  of  masses  of 
imperfectly  digested  food ;  and  sometimes  with 
the  pressure  or  dragging  of  sonie  new  growth. 
Having  once  commenced,  the  intussusception 
goes  on  increasing,  more  or  less  continuously, 
as  the  result  of  peristaltic  action.     The  portion 
of  bowel  first  invaginated,  as  a  rule,  advances 
at  the  expense  of  the  receiving  portion,  which 
turns  in  to  form  the  middle  layer.    The  length 
of  bowel  involved   varies  greatly  in  different 
cases,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  process  may 
go  on  until  the  portions  first  involved,  having 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  colon,   may 
reach,  or  even  protrude  or  be  expelled  from  the 
anus. 

Anatomical  Chakactbks. — As  a  rule,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  upper  portion 
of  the  bowel  that  passes  into  the  lower.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  intussusception  is  complete 
and  single,  and  thus  a  transverse  section  shows 
three  rings  of  bowel;  a  longitudinal  section, 
three  layers  of  bowel  on  each  side;  the  outer 
and  middle  layers  having  mucous  surfaces  in 
mutual  contact,  and  the  middle  and  inner  hav- 
ing serous  surfaces  in  mutual  contact.  In  some 
rare  cases,  however,  the  intussusception  is  said 
to  be  incomplete ;  in  such  a  funnel-shaped  pro- 
cess is  drawn  down,  usually  by  the  dragging  of 
a  pedunculated  tumour,  from  some  part  of  the 
intestinal  wall  into  the  canal.  In  some  cases, 
again  also  rare,  the  intussusception-  is  double, 
the  whole  intussusception-mass  being  received 
into  another  portion  of  bowel ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances four  rings  or  layers  are  shown  on 
section. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  layers '  the 
mesentery,  or  mesocolon,  or  both,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  also  received,  and  these  determine, 
from  the  first,  peculiarities  in  the  conformation 
of  the  intussusception ;  and  the  consequent  com- 
pression of  their  vessels,  and  arrest  of  the  cir- 
culation through  them,  bring  about  complications 
and  more  or  less  characteristic  effects,  such  as 
congestion  and  swelling,  ecchymosis,  and  even 
considerable  haemorrhage. 

Almost  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  may 
be  involved,  but  some  parts  are  involved  much 
more  frequently  than  others.  Thus  in  upwards 
of  &0  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  ileum  and  caecum 
have  been  found  passing  into  the  colon  llntits- 
ausceptio  iko-cacalia) ;  in  about  30  per  cent,  the 

small  intestine  has  alone  been  involved the 

ileum  in  most  of  these  {lilealit),  thejejunani 
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in  a  few  (/.  jejunalis),  ihe  duodenum  in  still 
fewer  (/.  diwdeitcUis).  In  some  a  portion  of 
ileum  invaginated  in  another  portion  has  passed 
on  through  the  ileo-oseoal  valve  into  the  colon 
(/.  Ueo-coliea).  In  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  the  colon  only  has  been  involved  {/.colica). 
The  rectum,  though  it  constantly  forms  the 
receiving  layer  of  an  extended  intussusception, 
is  very  seldom  primarily  affected,  except  as  the 
result  of  the  dragging  of,  or  pressure  upon  some 
new  growth. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  intussusception 
usually  appear  suddenly  and  are  very  severe. 
First,  there  ;is,  pain,  often  most  intense  and 
agonising,  sometimes  like  that  of  colic,  some- 
times 'straining  and  tearing'  in  character,  felt 
most  distinctly  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the 
commencing  lesion.  In  children  convulsions 
sometimes  occur.  "Vomiting  speedily  super- 
venes, and  the  vomited  material  is  often 
streaked  or  mixed  with  blood,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  usually  becomes  fseeulent.  Diarrhtea 
soon  sets  in,  and,  accompanied  by  severe  strain- 
ing and  tenesmus,  recurs  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  evacuations,  at  first  fsecal,  very  early  are 
stained  with  blood,  and  soon  consist  of  little 
more  than  blood  and  mucus,  with  only  a  slight 
admixture  of  fsecal  matter,  or  none  at  all.  The 
occlusion  of  the  bowel  is  often  not  complete  at 
first,  but  it  speedily  becomes  so  from  congestion 
and  swelling.  After  a  variable  period,  some  re- 
mission in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  takes 
place,  to  be  again  followed  by  paroxysmal  exa- 
cerbation. 

On  examination  of  the  abdomen,  a  firm, 
cylindrical,  '  sausage-like '  swelling,  of  greater 
or  less  length,  can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  recog- 
nised as  the  intussusception-mass,  in  almost  all 
cases  of  ileo-csecal  or  colic  invagination.  In 
cases  in  which  the  small  intestine  alone  is  in- 
volved, such  swelling  is  much  less  distinct  and 
smaller,  and  often  cannot  be  made  out  at  all. 
When  the  intiissusception  has  reached  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  which  it  may  do  even  by  the 
second  day,  it  can  be  readily  felt,  and  its  cha- 
racter can  often  be  determined  on  examination 


Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intussusception 
of  the  intestine  is  generally  established  without 
difficulty,  by  the  recognition  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  thus  indicated,  at  any  rate  during 
childhood,  and  in  the  more  acute  cases.  In 
some  of  the  more  chronic  cases  occurring  in 
adult  life,  however,  it  is  not  always  easy. 

CouESB  AND  Pkoseess. — The  course  and  pro- 
gress of  a  case  of  intussusception  may  be  (1) 
aciite.  Unless  relief  is  obtained,  the  case  will  then 
terminate  fatally,  either  speedily  from  shock,  or 
within  four  or  five  days  in  children,  or  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  the  adult  from  peritonitis 
or  exhaustion.  Or  (2)  the  case  may  be  stib-aciite ; 
death  occurring  within  three  or  four  weeks.  Or 
(3)  the  case  may  become,  or  may  be  from  the 
first,  more  or  less  chronic,  and  terminate  in 
death  only  after  a  period  of  weeks  or  months, 
from  peritonitis,  or  enteritis,  followed  or  not 
by  perforation ;  or  from  wasting  and  exhaustion. 
Ijastly,  recovery  may  take  place  after  sloughing, 
separation,  and  evacuation  of  the  invaginated 
bowel.  The  last  event,  which  is  of  great  interest. 


and,  in  regard  to  prognosis,  of  great  importance, 
very  rarely  takes  place  during  childhood.  It 
follows  peritonitic  adhesion  between  the  invagi- 
nated and  receiving  portions  of  bowel,  and  death 
of  more  or  less  of  the  former  from  deprivation  of 
blood-supply.  Numerous  cases  of  this  nature 
are  on  record,  varying  in  detail.  In  most  of  them 
it  has  been  some  portion  or  other  of  small  in- 
testine that  has  come  away.  In  some,  how- 
ever, the  caecum  with  its  appendix  and  portions 
of  the  .colon  have  been  found.  Sometimes  the 
sloughed  intestine  is  evacuated  in  shreds  or  frag- 
ments, sometimes  in  its  entirety.  Such  separa- 
tion and  evacuation  take  place,  as  a  rule,  in  from 
eleven  or  twelve  days  to  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  much  earlier  in  the  ease  of  the  small  than 
of  the  large  intestine.  In  some  instances  the 
adhesions  have  given  way  at  or  immediately  after 
the  separation  of  the  slough,  and  fatal  extrava- 
sation of  faeces  has  occurred ;  and  in  some  a 
permanent  stricture  has  resulted  after  fair  pros- 
pect of  recovery  had  been  afforded. 

Tebatment. — Acfuie  intussusception,  espe- 
cially in  the  child  or  infant,  demands  prompt 
and  active  measures  for  its  relief.  Purgatives 
can  only  increase  the  mischief;  palliatives  are, 
as  a  rule,  of  little  or  no  permanent  avail,  though 
opium  and  belladonna  may  sometimes  do  good 
by  relieving  pain,  checking  undue  peristaltic 
action,  and  thus  hindering  the  progress  of  the 
lesion,  and  affording  a  possible  chance  of  re- 
covery, or,  at  least,  by  rendering  the  remaining 
hours  of  life  comparatively  free  from  sufiering. 
"When  once  the  diagnosis  is  established,  resort 
should  be  had  without  delay  to  mechanical  or 
operative  treatment,  for  in  such  measures,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  experience,  lie  the  best  pros-, 
pects  of  complete  and  permanent  relief.  First, 
a  copious  enema  of  oil,  or  oil  and  thin  gruel, 
should  be  gently  and  slowly  injected,  the  body 
being  inverted,  and  moved  from  one  position 
to  another,  abdominal  taxis  and  manipulation 
being,  meanwhile,  carefully  and  systematically 
carried  out;  or,  in  place  of  liquid  ii^ectiou, 
insufSation  of  air  by  means  of  bellows  may  be 
employed.-  If  the  intussusception  have  pro- 
truded from  the  anus,  it  should,  of  course,  he 
first  replaced,  and  if  felt  in  the  rectum  pushed 
up  as  high  as  may  be  practicable.  Numerous 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  such  means  have 
been  attended  by  success.  But  should  they  feil 
after  full  and  fair  trial — and  more  than  three  or 
four  attempts  should  not  be  made  unless  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  condition  are  manifest;  then 
surgical  operation — laparotomy— becomes  justi- 
fiable, and  increasing  experience  encourages  its 
adoption.  Laparotomy  should  be  undertaken  be- 
fore there  has  been  time  for  the  formation  of  adhe- 
sions, or  the  supervention  of  general  peritonitis. 
The  abdomen  having  been  opened,  with  all  due 
precaution,  by  median  incision  of  requisite  ex- 
tent, the  iniussusception  is  usually  found  with- 
out difficulty,  and  may  be  traced  upward  and 
downward.  Reduction  may  generally  be  effected 
with  comparative  ease  by  gentle  traction  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  invaginated  portion,  com- 
bined with  gradual  working  up  of  the  lower 
part  by  manipulative  pressure  from  below  up- 
wards upon  the  receiving  portion  (Hutchinson). 
After  the  operation,  the  wound  must  be  carefully 
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,n  abdominal  bandage  applied,  perfect 
rest  secured,  and  after-treatment    on   general 
principles  carried  out.  . 

In  16  out  of  68  recorded  cases  this  opera- 
tion has  resulted  in  recovery;  in  43  it  has 
been  followed  by  death,  although  in  most  of 
these  reduction  was  effected.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  suc- 
cessful than  of  unsuccessful  cases  have  been 
published,  and  the  figures  must  therefore  be 
talten  for  what  they  may  be  worth ;  they  suffice, 
however,  to  justify  the  more  frequent  and 
earlier  adoption  of  such  means  of  relief,_  espe- 
cially under  the  protection  of  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  intussusception, 
and  especially  in  the  adult,  resort  to  operation 
is  not  so  urgently  called  for.  Palliative  measures, 
and  particularly  the  administration  of  opium  and 
belladonna,  with  enemata  icom  time  to  time,  are 
often  of  the  greatest  service;  and,  as  already 
indicated,  recovery  after  sloughing  of  the  intus- 
suscepted  bowel,  or  portions  of  it,  not  infre- 
quently takes  place,  although  consecutive  and 
dangerous  complications  may  sooner  or  later 
arise. 

y.  Obstruction  from  Constriotlons. — The 
anatomico-pathological  conditions  involving  some 
portion  or  other  of  the  intestinal  wall,  which 
may  give  rise  to  obstruction,  have  been  already 
enumerated  or  indicated.  Regarding  them  the 
following  further  statements  may  be  made. 

1.  Simple  cicatricial  stenoses  may  result  from 
the  effects  of  injuries  inflicted  by  caustic  poisons 
or  foreign  bodies ;  such  are  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine ; 
they  are,  however,  very  rare.  Similar  stenoses 
may  follow  the  sloughing  of  intussusceptions ;  or 
tlie  ulceration  produced  by  temporaiily  impacted 
gall-stones,  feecal  masses,  or  foreign  bodies;  or 
dysenteric,  tubercular,  or  syphilitic  ulceration  of 
considerable  extent  and  long  standing.  The 
dysenteric  stenoses  are  most  frequently  found 
about  the  flexures  of  the  colon ;  the  tubercular 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  or  caecum ;  and 
the  syphilitic  in  the  rectum  or  lower  part  of  the 
colon.  Typhoid  ulceration  is  very  rarely  fol- 
lowed by  stenosis. 

2.  Peritonitie  thiohening  and  contraction,  with 
more  or  less  matting  together  and  constriction 
of  the_  bowel,  most  frequently  involves  the  small 
intestine  or  the  flexures  of  the  colon. 

3.  New  growths  of  innocent  character — fibro- 
mata, myomata,  lipomata,  and  papillomata 
(benign  villous  growths)— are  from  time  to  time 
met  with,  connected  with  some  part  or  other  of 
the  intestinal  wall,  and  causing  more  or  less 
obstruction,  either  by  themselves  blocking  the 
canal,  or  by  leading  to  dragging  down  of  the 
part  to  which  they  are  attached.  Suchgrowths 
often  become  polypoid.  They  are  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  myomata  and  lipomata)  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  rectum,  sometimes  in 
other  parts  of  the  large  intestine,  very  rarely  in 
the  small  intestine. 

4.  New  growths  of  imUgnant  character— AhioTia 
cancer,  forming  hard,  narrow  constrictions,  slow 
to  ulcerate,  soirrhus,  encephaloma,-  colloid  can- 
cer, epitheboma,  cylindroma,  and  sarcoma— are 
much  more  common ;  and  from  thereadiuess  with 
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which  they  involve  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  bowel,  much  more  rapidly  lead  to  serious  ob- 
struction than  do  those  of  an  innocent  character. 
In  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  such  growths 
have  been  found  affecting  the  rectum ;  in  about 
16  per  cent,  the  colon  and  csecum ;  and  in  only 
about  8  per  cent,  some  part  or  other  of  the,  small 
intestine. 

Symptoms. — The  various  conditions  thus  dfr- 
scribed,  develop  more  or  less  gradually ;  and  the 
symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  chronic 
in  character,  and  in  their  earlier  stages  by  no 
means  well  marked.  Disordered,  irregular,  and 
imperfect  action  of  the  bowels,  and  general  dis- 
comfort occurring  from  time  to  time,  with  inter- 
vals of  comparative  ease,  constitute  the  earliest 
indications.  Later,  and  after  a  very  variable 
period,. as  the  constriction  increases,  the  trouble 
becomes  greater  and  more  constant,  and  tlie 
symptoms  of  obstruction  become  more  pronounced, 
In  most  cases  abdominal  distension  (meteorism) — 
localised  or  general,  and  accompanied  by  sensa- 
tions of  fulness,  foetid  eructations,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  pains  in  the  back,  varying  in  degree 
from  time  to  time — comes  on  sooner  or  later; 
and  except  when  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  in  the 
rectum,  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intes- 
tines at  intervals  become  very  manifest  through 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  pain  experienced  is  very 
variable  in  character  and  severity,  and  is  often 
paroxysmal,  with  periods  of  complete  intermis- 
sion. As  the  case  progresses  towards  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, the  distress  becomes  extreme.  Absolute 
occlusion,  as  a  rule,  comes  about  slowly.  In  some 
cases  it  is  never  completely  established ;  but  in 
other  cases  it  occurs  suddenly,  from  impaction 
of  hardened  faeces  or  undigested  food,  or  from 
other  cause ;  and  in  such  the  symptoms  at  once 
correspondingly  increase  in  severity.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  even  in  cases  in  which  the 
seat  of  constriction  is  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  or 
rectum,  the  greatest  faecal  accumulation  and 
coiresponding  discomfort  are  observed  in  the 
cSBCum. 

^  DiAQNosis. — The  general  diagnosis  of  obstruc- 
tion from  constriction,  as  a  rule,  is  not  difficult ; 
but  the  differential  diagnosis  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  constriction  is  often  very  obscure, 
except  in  those  cases  (the  large  majority)  in 
which  w  stricture,  or  the  presence  of  some  new- 
growth,  can  be  discovered  on  examination  .pa* 
camm.  The, previous  history  often  supplies 
important  indications,  and  should  therefore  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

CouBSE  AND  TEEMmATioNS. — The  course  of 
all  such  cases,  though  very  variable  in  duration, 
is  progressively  unfavourable,  and  sooner  or  later 
death  supervenes,  usually  from  peritonitis  with 
or  without  perforation,  or  from  exhaustion  fix)m 
prolonged  suffering. 

Teeatment.— -The  treatment  must  be  deter- 
mined and  varied  in  accordance  with  the  symp- 
toms and  indications  presented  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  soothing  and  palliative 
measures  should  be  adopted  during  periods  of 
exacerbation  of  suffering;  and  during  periods  of 
comparative  relief  laxatives  may  oftea  be  given 
with  great  advantage.  In  all  oases  in  which  there 
IS  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some  cause 
of  eonstnetioa,  the  most  careful  attention  to  diet. 
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and  the  administration  from  time  to  time  of  such 
medicines  as  favour  a  soft,  semi-solid  condition 
of  the  fseees,  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Operation. — In  the  later  stages  resort  must 
be  had  to  surgical  operation,  and  the  greatest 
relief  may  often  be  afforded,  and  life  prolonged, 
by  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  by 
opening  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  constriction, 
either  by  incision  through  the  peritoneum — 
enterotomy;  or  by  post-peritoneal  incision — 
lumbar  colotomy,  right  or  left.  Laparotomy  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  constriction  affects  the  small  intestines,  en- 
terotomy should  be  adopted.  An  oblique  incision 
in  the  right  iliacregion,moreor  less  parallel  with 
and  above  Foupart's  ligament,  having  been  made 
and  cautiously  carried  down  through  the  various 
structures,  the  peritoneum  is  to  be  opened  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  the  first  protruding  portion 
of  distended  small  intestine  is  to  be  seized,  and 
being  Tvell  pulled  out,  opened  by  very  limited 
incision.  In  the  case  of  the  small  intestine,  it  is 
needless,  on  account  of  the  semi-fiuid  nature  of 
the  contents,  to  make  a  large  opening,  and  it  is 
obviously  disadvantageous  to  do  so.  The  mai- 
gins  of  the  opening  in  the  intestine  are  then 
to  be  sutured  to  the  margins  of  the  external 
wound.  This  operation,  especially  advocated  by 
N^laton,  has  proved  successful  in  affording  relief 
and  prolonging  life  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  (10  out  of  16).  One  great  drawback  to  it, 
in  the  event  of  prolongation  of  life,  lies  in  the 
extreme  inconvenience  and  annoyance  the  patient 
suffers  from  the  continual  escape  of  liquid  fseees 
in  the  part  of  the  body  operated  upon — an  escape 
vrhich  there  is  the  greatest  practical  difficulty  in 
restraining. 

In  cases  in  which  the  seat  of  constriction  is  in 
the  colon  or  rectum,  lumbar  colotomy  (post- 
peritoneal  enterotomy)  is  to  be  performed,  on  the 
right  or  left  side  according  to  the  indications 
afforded.  The  merits  of  this  operation  in  reliev- 
ing suffering  and  prolonging  life  in  such  cases, 
can  scarcely  be  esteemed  too  highly. 

After  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus, 
and  the  rest  from  constant  irritation  thereby 
afforded,  the  constricted  bowel  may  recover  to  a 
Mrtain  extent  its  permeability. 

VI.  Obstruotion  flrom  Compression  from 
witiout. — Various  viscera,  enlarged  and  dis- 
placed as  the  result  of  disease — especially  the 
uterus  and  ovaries,  and  in  rare  instances  the 
spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  even  the  kidney ;  tuber- 
cular or  cancerous  glands ;  tumours  of  the  omen- 
tum or  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum ;  tumours 
growing  from  one  part  or  other  of  the  abdominal 
or  pelvic  parietes,  or  from  the  contained  viscera ; 
hydatid  cysts,  &c.,  may  so  compress  a  neigh- 
bouring portion  of  bowel  as  to  lead  to  obstruc- 
tion, which  either  may  be  brought  about  gra- 
dually, or  from  some  accidental  cause  may  be 
suddenly  determined, 

Stmptoms. — The  symptoms  more  or  less  closely 
resemble  those  of  obstruction,  chronic  or  acute, 
arising  from  other  causes. 

Diagnosis. — Careful  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men, including  thorough  examination  per  vagi' 
want  and  per  anum  (sometimes  the  introduction 
of  tlje  whole  hand  into  the  rectum  is  especially 


likely  to  be  useful),  together  with  the  history  ot 
the  ease,  and  the  consideration  of  tjie  collateral 
signs  and  symptoms,  will  generally  suffice  to 
establish,  approximatively  at  any  rate,  the 
diagnosis  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel  from  ex- 
ternal compression. 

Tkeatmisnt. — The  treatment  of  this  condition 
consists,  first,  in  the  removal  of  the  cause  if 
practicable ;  secondly,  if  this  should  be  imprac- 
ticable,' in  relieving  the  obstruction.  By  altering 
the  position  o£  the  body,  the  displaced  viscera 
may  sometimes  be  so  moved  as  to  cease  to  com- 
pressthe  bowel;  tumotis,  uterine  and  ovarian 
especially,  may  be  taken  away  by  operation  • 
hydatid  cysts  may  be  tapped;  and  thus  relief 
may  be  afforded.  Or  again,  by  manipulation  or 
by  the  effects  of  copious  enemata,  the  bowel  itself 
may  be  so  moved  as  to  be  no  longer  compressed  • 
or  after  a  period  of  rest,  under  the  influence  of 
sedatives,  it  may  release  itself.  But  if  none  of 
these  measures  should  be  applicable  or  successful, 
and  if  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  bo  severe,' 
resort  to  one  or  other  of  the  operations  (laparo- 
tomy, enterotomy,  or  colotomy)  alrea(^  discussed, 
may  become  needful.  In  some  cases,  of  this  class 
especially,  relief  has  been  afforded,  and  the 
bowel  has  recovered  itself,  after  puncture  by  fine 
trocar  and  canula  and  aspiration.  The  ultimate 
prospects  must  depend  upon  how  far  the  com- 
pressing cause  can  be  removed. 

VII.  Obstruction  from  Impaction  of  Fo- 
reign Bodies,  Intestinal  Concretions  (Bute- 
roliths)  &c. 

a.  Foreign  bodies  in  bulJe,  such  as  bones,  coins, 
buttons,  knives,  forks,  pins,  needles,  &o.,  acciden- 
tally or  intentionally  swallowed,  occasionally  find 
their  way  on  from  the  stomach  into  the  intes- 
tines. In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  they 
pass  on,  and  are  evacuated  per  anum  without 
very  much  inconvenience;  in  some  cases  they 
give  rise  to  enteritis  and  various  other  intestinal 
troubles ;  in  soma  rare  cases  they  lead  to  more 
or  less  complete  occlusion,  with  acute  or  sub- 
acute symptoms. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  impaction  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  bowels  vary  with  the  ex- 
tent of  injury  inflicted,  and  the  degree  of  obstruo- 
tion occasioned. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  such  cases  rests 
on  the  history,  and  on  the  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  body  on  palpation  of  the 
abdomen,  or  examination  per  rectum. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  condition 
must  be  determined  by  the  general  circum- 
stances and  urgency  of  the  case.  As  a  rule, 
purgatives  can  only  do  mischief.  Soothing  re- 
medies give  temporary  relief,  and  favour  the 
gradual  onward  passage  and  ultimate  expulsion 
of  the  foreign  body.  If  absolute  impaction  has 
clearly  taken  place,  and  the  symptoms  are 
urgent,  enterotomy  and  extraction  may  be  justi- 
fiable, or  even  imperative.  The  wound  in  the 
intestine  may  either  be  carefully  closed  by 
suture,  and  the  bowel  returned;  or  its  edges 
may  be  attached  to  those  of  the  external  wound, 
and  an  artificial  anus  temporarily  established. 
In  some  instances,  such  proceduree  have  been 
encouraged  and  favoured  by  the  previous  for- 
mation of  inflammatory  adhesions  between  tb4 
bowel  and  the  parietes. 
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b.  Foreign  bodies— as  hair,  &e._;  indigestible 
oonstituents  of  thefood— as  the  skins,  seeds,  and 
atones  of  frait  (the  husks  of  cereals,  and  oats 
especially),  orange-pulp,  and  the  curd  of  milk  in 
young  children ;  and  some  medicinal  substances 
— as  magnesia,  chalk,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  swal- 
lowedbit  by  bit  from  time  to  time,  may  accu- 
mulate in  some  part  or  other  of  the  bowel.  Be- 
coming matted  or  felted  together,  and  aggluti- 
nated by  the  intestinal  mucus  and  other  secre- 
tions, these  bodies  may  form  rounded  masses, 
which  sooner  or  later  may  give  rise  to  more  or 
less  complete  obstruction.  Such  masses  consti- 
tute the  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  '  intes- 
tinal concretions'  in  the  human  subject. 

c.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  hard  stony 
concretions  (mieroUths),  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  with 
organic  material,  and  resembling  those  not  in- 
frequently found  in  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
have  been  met  with.  These  usually  hare  as  a 
nucleus  some  foreign  body,  or  portion  of  har- 
dened altered  fieces. 

Intestinal  conoretions  are  almost  invariably 
found  either  in  the  caecum  or  in  the  rectum. 
Their  presence  may  commonly  be  recognised  on 
examination.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  slowly  formed, 
and  only  give  rise  to  complete  occlusion  after  a 
considerable  period,  during  which,  repeated  at- 
tacks of  more  or  less  persistent  abdominal  dis- 
comfort and  distress  have  occurred.  Death  may 
be  brought  about  by  gradual  exhaustion,  or  by 
the  effects  of  inflammation  with  or  without  per- 
foration ;  or  recovery  may  follow  the  evacuation 
of  the  concretion,  either  per  vias  ndiwales,  or 
through  an  ulcerated  or  artificial  opening. 

Foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  rectum,  or 
which  have  passed  down  and  there  become  im- 
pacted, and  concretions  similarly  situated,  may 
be  removed  per  anum. 

VIII.  Obstruction  from  Impaction  of 
Paeoos.— Habitual  or  accidentally  prolonged 
constipation  may  lead  to  definitive  obstruction 
by  impaction  of  fsecal  masses,  conjoined  with 
paralysis  and  inaction  of  the  bowel  from  disten- 
sion, and  contraction  of  the  empty  portion  below. 
Sometimes  the  occlusion  is  rendered  more  abso^ 
lute  and  irremediable  by  the  doubling  or  dragging 
down  of  the  bowel  by  the  weight  of  its  contents: 
The  seat  of  the  obstructing  fscal  mass  is  usually 
the  sigmoid  flexure  or  the  rectum,  but  corre- 
sponding accumulation  is  at  the  same  time  often 
■found  m  the  caecum.  This  cause  of  obstruction 
IS  most  frequently  met  with  in  advanced  life  and 
especially  among  lunatics  or  idiots. 

SiMPTOMs.— The  symptoms  of  facal  impac- 
tion are  characterised  by  their  chronicity:  and 
complete  occlusion  as  a  rule  comes  about  slow!/ 
ihere  IS  little  or  no  actual  pain  during  the 
early  stages,  and  even  during  the  later  stages,  in 
the  absence  of  complications,  it  rarely  becomes 
arate.  Vomiting  is  altogether  absent  at  first,  or 
Wight  and  rare ;  towards  the  end,  however,  there 
Zlll     °*l  vomiting.    Abdominal  distension 

Msnel^  l^  ''"""'y  «^'='blished,  and  sometimes  is 
?hl  1-^  ^y  °"'".°'^  '»^=  ^™q"^nt  scanty  diar- 
rhoea-ike  evacuations.      The  faecal   mass    can 

Z^TJ'J"^'  "^  ''''^""'"^l  examinXn,  ^nd 
much  more  often  on  rectal  exploration,  which  in 
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such  eases  should  always  be  thoroughly  carried 
out. 

DiAONOsis.— The  diagnosis  of  such  cases  it 
determined  generally  without  difficulty  by  the 
history;  by  the  absence  of  acute  symptoms ;  by 
the  process  of  exclusion  of  other  causes  of  ob- 
struction ;  and  by  the  aid  afforded  by  physical 
examination. 

OomssB. — In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
of  this  kind  relief  may  be  afforded  by  appro- 
priate treatment.  In  some  cases,  however,  death 
ensues  from  gradual  exhaustion ;  in  others  from 
chronic  peritonitis ;  and  in  others  from  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bowel,  followed  or  not  by  perforation 
and  acute  peritonitis. 

Tbbatmbni. — In  this  form  of  obstruction  of 
the  bowels,  very  copious  enemata,  administered 
through  a  long,  soft  tube,  carefully  introduced 
and  insinuated  onwards  as  far  as  practicable, 
are  especially  useful.  Such  enemata — consisting 
of  thin  gruel,  soap  and  water,  oil,  with  or  with- 
out turpentine,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
pints  or  more,  should  be  given  and  repeated  at 
intervals  as  indicated.  Or  a,  stream  of  warm 
water  from  a  vessel  raised  to  a  height,  through  a 
long  tube,  may  be  advantageously  made  to  play 
upon  and  wash  away,  portion  by  portion,  the 
fsecal  mass  (G-ay).  Sometimes  the  mass  may  be 
cleared  out  of  the  rectum  by  the  finger  or  a 
spoon.  In  some  cases  galvanism  to  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  in  some  the  application'  of  an  ice- 
bag,  in  others  hot  fomentations  or  immersion  in 
the  hot  bath,  may  bo  useful. 

In  the  earlier  stages,  laxatives  or  even  purga- 
tives, as  calomel  in  a  full  dose,  or  castor  oil, 
may  often  be  given  with  safety  and  advantage. 
A  teaspoonful  of  Eochelle  salts  in  a  cupful  of 
mutton  broth,  is  an  old  but  often  efficacious  re- 
medy. In  the  later  stages,  and  when  purgatives 
have  been  found  to  fail  or  to  increase  distress, 
opiates  are  indicated ;  and  belladonna  in  large 
doses  seems  often  to  exert  a  peculiar  and  bene- 
ficial influence. 

Vflien  relief  has  been  obtained,  the  greatest 
care  as  to  diet  and  after-management  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  that  recurrence  of 
trouble  to  which  the  patient  remains  liable.  See 
Constipation.  Akthtjb  E.  Duehak. 

IITTESTIH-AL  WOEMS.-This  combined 
term  was  formerly  much  employed  in  medical 
literature,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  simpler  ex- 
pression eniozoa,  which  latter  title  is  far  better 
more  comprehensive,  and  now  in  general  use  To 
be  sure,  nearly  all  the  internal  parasites  of  man 
at  sometime  or  other  during  the  course  of  their 
development,  play  the  part  otintestiml  yrovms 
within  either  the  human  or  animal  host-  but 
since  this  particular  residence  frequently  consti- 
tutes neither  the  only  locality  theyoccSpy,  nor 
the  principal  feature  of  theij life-record,  itis  well 
that  the  use  of  these  possibly  misleadi^^rds 
should  be  discontinued.  See  EktozoaTSa! 
bites;  Wobm,s;  and  Veehes.  ^ 

T.    S.    COBBOLD. 

IKTESTIlirES.     Diseases    of.-GfENEEAi. 
EBMAnK3._Morbid  affections  of  the  inteS 
tract  are  of  yeiy  frequent  occurrence  at  ^ 
ages;  some  being  limited  to  certain  periods  o 
life,  others  presenting  no  such  restriction. 
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while  the  mucous  membrane  is  thinned  and 
peculiarly  liable  to  ulceration,  the  decomposing 
contents  furnishing  an  exciting   cause  for  this 

result. 

The  existence  of  any  extreme  dilatation 
may  be  recognised  by  inspection  or  "manipula- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  especially  if  the  parietes 
be  thin  and  wasted,  as  they  frequently  are  in 
such  cases.  Faecal  vomiting  may  of  course 
occur  in  connection  with  the  existence  of  a 
dilated  intestine,  but  this  is  rather  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  primary  obstructing  cause,  in  the 
symptoms  of  which  the  few  indications  peculiar 
to  this  condition  are  merged. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscular  coats,  by  diminishing 
the  resistance  of  the  bowel,  allows  of  its  disten- 
sion. This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  extreme 
dilatation  from  flatus  which  so  frequently  accom- 
panies acute  peritonitis. 

7.  Intestines,  Gangrene  of. 
^TioEOST. — The  immediate  cause  of  the  com- 
plete death  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  is  the 
complete  arrest  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
part  aflTeoted.  This  obstruction  may  be  produced 
by:- 

(i.)  Embolus  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
Several  cases  of  this  condition  hare  been  re- 
corded, the  emboli  originating  from  the  heart. 

(ii.)  Thrombus  of  the  mesenteric  veins.  The 
perfect  stasis  induced  by  this  cause  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  but  it  has  been  seen  to  fol- 
low invasion  of  the  portal  vein  by  malignant 
disease. 

(iii.)  Local  constrictions  of  the  bowel.  This 
is  by  far  the  commonest  cause  of  gangrene,  and 
is  the  probable  sequence  of  an  invagination  or 
ileus.  In  these  states  the  vessels  are  pressed 
upon  by  the  altered  position  of  the  gut,  which, 
with  the  continuously  increasing  pressure  of  the 
oedema  that  follows  the  venous  obstruction,  leads 
to  complete  stasis. 

(iv.)  The  more  gradual  obstruction  to  the 
blood-flow,  from  constriction  of  the  vessels  by 
diseases  of  their  walls,  leads  to  sloughing,  which 
frequently  tends  to  occur  in  albuminoid  disease 
of  the  intestines. 

(v.)  Sloughing  also  occurs  as  a  sequence  of  the 
inflammatory  state,  when  the  process  is  of  such 
intensity  that  complete  cessation  of  the  circu- 
lation takes  place  in  localised  spots,  usually 
affecting  the  mucous  membrane  only,  though 
occasionally  penetrating  deeper,  ulcers  remaining 
after  separation  of  the  sloughs. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^From  the  nature 
of  the  constructive  tissues  of  the  intestine,  the 
gangrene  which  is  met  with  is  of  the  moist 
variety.  The  portion  of  bowel  which  is  affected 
is  at  first  of  an  intense  red  colour,  gradually 
increasing,  and  becoming  purple,  even  to  black. 
The  extreme  congestion  of  the  vessels  leads  to 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  tissues,  which,  however, 
are  uniformly  coloured ;  decomposition  rapidly 
takes  place  in  the  stagnant  blood,  and  the  pro- 
ducts acted  on  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of 
the  intestines  become  black,  all  traces  of  red 
colour  being  soon  lost.  Meanwhile  the  mucous 
membrane  and  muscular  coats  are  swollen  and 
Boddened  by  the  serum  and  blood  with  which 
they  are  infiltrated,  and  a.  dark-black  to   ash- 
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grey,  soft,  pulpy  mass  is  finally  thrown  off  from 
the  healthy  tissue. 

The  extent  of  substonce  which  may  undergo 
this  necrosis  and  be  separated  is  ektremely 
variable,  from  a  mere  slough  of  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  or  smaller,  to  portions  of  bowel  several 
feet  in  length.  I>r.  Peacock  records  a  case  where 
12  feet  were  passed  in  eight  portions  during  a 
period  of  three  years. 

Symptoms.  —  The  occurrence  of  symptoms 
whereby  mortification  of  the  bowels  can  be  diag- 
nosed is  not  to  be  expected.  The  signs  resolve 
themselves  into  those  of  the  existing  inflamma- 
tory state.  It  is  not  until  the  sphacelus  has  been 
passed,  or  that  signs  of  ulceration  are  manifest 
that  the  existence  of  gangrene  can  be  ascer- 
tained. A  very  few  hours  sufBce  to  produce  this 
condition  when  once  the  cause  is  established  and 
it  cannot  be  either  arrested  or  cured;  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  slough  is  to  be  desired,  though 
fatal  haemorrhage  may  be  associated  with  this 
process.  The  circumstances  of  this  state  pre- 
clude any  treatment  being  specially  directed  to- 
wards it. 

8.  Intestines,  Heemorrhage  from. — An  es- 
cape of  blood  from  the  intestines  is  a  sign  of 
certain  morbid  conditions  rather  than  an  actual 
disease  itself,  hence  the  cause  of  the  hsemorrhage 
must  be  sought  for. 

JEtiology. — The  causes  of  intestinal  hranor- 
rhage  may  be  thus  indicated : — 
a.  Increased  blooA^essure. 

Intense  hypersemia  or  extreme  congestion. 
p.  Affections  of  tJie  intestinal  walls. 

1.  Injuries  of  the  bowels. 

2.  Ulceration.     ' 

3.  Vascular  growtlis,  haemorrhoids.    ""',  ) 

4.  Amyloid  disease  of  the  walls. ' 

y.  Frimarily  altered  blooA-ataiea —        "'l-t 

1.  Purpura  hsemorrhagica. 

2.  Leucocythaemia. 

3.  Yellow  fever  and  severe  intermittent 

fever. 
5.  Occasional  causes — 

Eupture  of  aneurism  into  intestine. 

Vicarious  menstruation. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  the  causes  must  here 
EujBce.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relative  frequency 
of  these  conditions  diflTers  considerably,  and  in 
many  cases  the  cause  is  at  once  apparent,  whilst 
occasionally  the  source  of  the  blood  maybe  more 
obscure.  It  would  seem  from  statistics  that  in- 
testinal haemorrhage  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence in  males,  as  gastric  haemorrhage  is  more 
common  in  women;  the  latter  fact  being  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  liability  of  females  to 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  as  the  former  appears  to  he 
by  the  preponderance  of  males  suffering  from  the 
determining  causes  of  haemorrhage,  and  not  that 
the  sex  per  se  predisposes  to  such  a  result. 

Symptoms Associated  with  the  symptoms 

special  to  the  loss  of  blood,  and  which  are  in  the 
main  similar  to  bleeding  from  any  other  organ, 
there  are  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  causal 
disease.  The  extent  of  the  haemorrhage  will 
necessarily  largely  determine  the  symptoms,  many 
bleedings  being  so  trivial  as  to  give  rise  to  no 
appreciable  effects,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  loss 
being  so  great  and  sudden  as  to  lead  to  rapid 


collapse  and  death.  Between  these  extremes  all 
degrees  of  anaemia,  faintness,  pallor,  giddiness, 
and  failing  pulse  may  be  observed.  A  sensation 
as  of  a  warm  fluid  flowing  into  the  abdomen  is 
occasionally  complained  of,  bnt  otherwise  hemor- 
rhage in  this  situation  is  possessed  of  no  charac- 
teristic feature.  The  occurrence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  indications  in  the  course  of  a  disease 
liable  to  lead  to  this  condition,  would  ^oint  to 
hemorrhage,  especially  if  there  be  a  fall  in  tem- 
perature from  a  previous  pyrexial  state. 

Occasionally  the  escape  of  blood  is  beneficial. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  cause  is  a 
congestion  of  the  intestinal  tract,  with  or  without 
hemorrhoids.  Thereby  the  fulness  of  the  bowels 
is  relieved,  and  a  more  equable  circulation  is 
established.  In  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  improvement 
has  been  noticed  to  follow  a  moderate  loss  of 
blood.  (Trousseau.) 

Except  in  such  cases  as  when  the  effusion  of 
blood  is  so  excessive  that  death  takes  place  be- 
fore any  escapes  from  the  bowel,  intestinal 
hemorrhage  reveals  itself  sooner  or  later  in  the 
character  of  the  evacuations.  Unless  the  cause 
be  such  as  an  ulceration  immediately  within  the 
anus,  or  that  the  blood  be  sufficient  in  amount  to 
escape  alteration,  when  the  bright  red  colour  is 
retamed,  the  fluid  is  always  altered  in  appearance. 
The  hsematin  is  readily  affected  by  the  sulphur- 
otted'hydrogen  in  the  canail,  and  converted  into  a 
blackenedmaterial,  sulphide  of  iron  being  formed, 
which  stains  the  fseces ;  or  a  black  tarry  substance 
is  evacuated,  being  the  altered  clotted  blood 
{see  Mslssjl).  As  a  rule,  when  the  blood  has 
undergone  this  change,  the  source  of  it  is  in  the 
small  intestine  ;  blood  from  the  colon— where  it 
is  usually  due  to  ulceration — heing  passed  ad- 
li<>rent  to  the  faeces.  The  height  of  the  source,  and 
the  duration  of  its  stay  in  the  canal,  lai^ely  de- 
termine the  extent  of  alteration  in  the  effusion. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  the  case ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient ;  and  the  character  of  the 
voided  blood,  are  the  points  upon  which  a  dia- 
gnosis of  the  cause  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  is 
to  be  based. 

PEOanosis. — The  amount  of  blood  evacuated 
is  not  a  sure  guide  to  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
result.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual 
quantity  lost,  since  much  may  be  retained  in  the 
bowel.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient, 
especially  the  state  of  the  pulse,  is  of  far  more 
importance ;  whilst  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  not  forgetting  the  occa- 
sional favourable  import  of  a  flux. 

Teeatment.— In  a  certain  number  of  cases 
bleeding  from  the  bowel  is  quite  uncontrollable ; 
in  others  it  is  capable  of  cure ;  whilst  in  a  third 
group  it  is  rather  to  be  encouraged.  When  arrest 
of  the  haemorrhage  is  desired,  rest,  both  general 
and  local,  is  essential ;  the  patient  should  be  kept 
m  the  recumbent  position,  as  thereby  the  liability 
to  syncope  is  averted;  and  the  canal  is  to  be  kept 
quiet  by  abstinence  from  food,  and  the  use  of 
opium,  to  prevent  peristalsis. 

The  active  treatment  is  to  be  directed  to  with- 
drawing the  blood  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
affected  region,  by  means  of  heat,  sinapisms,  dry- 
dupping,  &e.,  to  other  parts  of  the  body  ■  and  to 
the  apphcationof  styptics  to  the  bleeding  surfaces, 
48 
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or  the  administration  of  such  remedies  as  arrest 
bleeding  after  their  absorption  into  the  blood. 
Among  the  agents  which,  administered  by  the 
mouth  or  rectum,  act  locally,  may  be  mentioned 
turpentine  in  30  to  00  minim  doses,  with  two  or 
throe  ounces  of  starch  as  an  cnomii.  Injections 
of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron 
and ,  water  may  be  given ;  or  acetate  of  lead  in 
combination  with  opium.  Tannic  acid  and  the 
vegetable  astringents  are  usually  too  slow  in 
their  eifects  to  be  of  much  avail.  Probably  the 
most  effective  remedy  is  ergotin,  administered 
subcutaneously  in  2- grain  doses  dissolved  in  gly- 
cerine, and  repeated  if  necessary.  This  acts  not 
only  by  constricting  the  vessels,  but  by  dimi- 
nishing the  blood-pressure.  Bitartrate  of  potash 
in  doses  of  two  drachms,  and  the  local  applica- 
tion of  a  saturated  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron 
in  glycerine,  are  of  great  benefit  in  arresting  the 
bleeding  of  piles ;  for  which  purpose  also,  as  well 
as  for  vicarious  hemorrhage  from  the  lower 
bowel,  the  writer  has  found  frequently  repeated 
doses  (mv.  to  viii.)  of  tincture  of  hamamelis  of 
much  advantage. 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  distinctly  the  result 
of  engorged  vessels,  its  occurrence  should  not  he 
checked,  provided  it  be  not  excessive.  Sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  f'lU  doses,  with  a  few  minims  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  then  of  great  service  ; 
ty  determining  an  effusion  of  the  watery  part  of 
the  blood,  the  congestion  is  relieved  and  the 
haemorrhage  is  arrested,  the  patient  meanwhile 
refraining  as  far  as  possible  from  taking  fluids. 

The  giving  of  stimulants  is  a  procedure  that 
involves  careful  judgment.  Whilst  undoubtedly 
the  tendency  of  loss  of  blood  is  to  produce  death 
by  syncope,  it  is  also  true  that  faintness  itself 
favours  the  cessation  of  the  bleeding,  and,  so  far 
as  a  general  direction  can  be  given,  stimulants 
should  be  avoided,  unless  there  be  reason  to  fear, 
from  the  condition  of  the  patient,  character  of  the 
pulse,  &c.,  that  the  syncope  is  excessive.  Short 
of  that,  alcohol,  by  temporarily  increasing  the 
heart's  power,  increases  the  bleeding. 

Transfusion  of  blood,  when  practicable,  should 
be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases. 


9.  Intestines,  Hypereemia  and  Congestion 

of. — The  former  term  is  here  applied  to  those 
conditions  of  vascular  engorgement  where  the 
excess  of  blood  is,  primarily  at  least,  on  the  ar- 
terial side  of  the  capillaries  (active  congestion; 
fluxion,  determination  of  blood);  whilst  the  latter 
term  is  restricted  to  cases  where  the  fulness  is 
caused  by  some  ohstruction  to  the  venous  flow 
(passive  congestion).  Doubtless  either  of  these 
conditions  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the 
other,  but  it  is  desirable  to  consider  them  sepa- 
rately, not  so  much  for  the  difference  in  the 
causes  producing  them,  as  for  the^  great  diiTer- 
ence  in  their  results.  ,  , 

It  should  be  remembered  that  even  within  the 
limits  of  health  a,  considerable  variation  Is  met 
with  in  the  degree  of  vascularity  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  The  fluctuating  periods  of  rest  and 
activity  undergone  by  the  tube  are  associated  of 
necessity  with  alternations  of  comparative  hyper- 
aemia  and  anaemia,  as  during  the  digestion  of  a 
meal  or  during  fasting.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  draw  any  line  beyond  which  the  vasciv 
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lar  fulnesa  can  be  said  to  be  abnormal ;  as  it  ii, 
equally  impossible  to  say  exactly  Trhere  hyper- 
semia  and  normal  gland-change  end,  and  catarrh 
begins. 

AuATOMicAL  ChabaCtees.— The  appearances 
seen  post  mortem  are  far  from  being  always  in- 
dicative of  -what  existed  during  life.  For  an  ex- 
treme arterial  fulness  may  completely  disappear 
after  death,  from  contraction  of  the  vessels; 
-whilst  venous  engorgement  more  or  less  com- 
pletely remains. 

.ffiTiOLOQT. — The  causes  of  intestinal  hyperse- 
mia  are  as  follows : — (a)  Mechanical  and  chemical 
irritants,  foreign  bodies,  and  poisonous  drugs. 
Spices  and  highly  seasoned  food,  land  alcohol; 
any  substance,  in  fact,  -vrliich  may  be  swallowed, 
and  at  all  exceeds  the  blandest  nature,  may  bring 
about  an  abnormal  degree  of  hyperemia  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  canal.  These  causes  act 
locally  and  directly  upon  the  vessels. 

(;8)  Vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  splanchnic 
area.  If  from  any  cause  the  normal  tone  of  the 
mesenteric  vessels  is  diminished,  by  inhibition 
or  removal  of  the  tonic  influence  excited  by  the 
sympathetic,  the  vessels  dilate  and  hypersemia 
ensues.  It  is  in  this  way  that  diarrhoea  following 
certain  emotional  states  is  to  be  explained.  The 
intimate  relation  which  has  been  shown  experi-' 
mentally  to  exist  between  the  splanchnic  nerves 
and  the  vaso-motor  system  generally,  but  especi- 
ally with  the  cardiaeinnervationby  means  of  the 
'depressor  nerve,'  whereby  any  considerable  peri- 
pheral Tesistance  in  the  systemic  capillary  area 
which  impedes  the  action  of  the  heart  is  com- 
pensated for  by  a  dilatation  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels,  renders  it  probable  that  an  undue  hy- 
persemia  of  the  intestines  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence. 

(7)  Collateral  hypersemia,  or  the  fulness  of 
the  vessels  of  one  region  caused  by  contraction  of 
the  vessels  of  another,  as  in  the  shrinking  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels  from  cold,  extensive  burns,  &c. 
In  such  cases  the  blood,  remaining  constant  in 
amount,  must  distend  other  vessels;  and  those  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  including ,  the  intestines, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  engorged,  as  ex- 
plained by  what  may  be  called  their  compen- 
sating paralysis. 

The  causes  of  passive  congestion  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — (a)  A  general  congestion  of  the  entire 
intestinal  tract  will  be  produced  by  any  of  those 
causes  which  lead  to  universal  congestion  of  the 
tissues,  as  aiatation  of  the  right  heart  from  lung- 
disease.  Pressure  by  tumours  or  other  conditions 
on  the  inferior  vena  cava  above  the  liver,  or  on 
the  portal  vein,  will  bring  about  the  same  result. 
So  also  will  any  obstruction  to  the  portal  circula- 
tion in  the  liver.  This  is  by  far  the  commonest 
cause  of  intestinal  congestion,  since  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  howeveB  produced,  directly  tends 
to  it. 

(i)  A  congestion  of  a  portion  of  the  tube 
occurs  when  any  obstruction  exists  to  the  venous 
flow  of  that  part,  as  is  marked  in  cases  of  in- 
vagination and  strangulation  of  the  bowel.  The 
rarer  conditions  of  embolism  of  branches  of  the 
mesenteric  arteries,  or  thrombosis  of  the  veins, 
will  induce  intense  congestion.  This  state  also 
formo  a  part  of  the  vascular  changes  undergone 
Iiy  any  Inflamed  part. 
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Stmptoms  asb  Effects.— These  conditions 
may  of  themselves  give  no  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence. But  the  following  results  may  ensue:— 

From  hypersemia,  an  increased  secretion  of 
mucus  and  other  intestinal  fluids,  often  more 
watery  than  normal,  which  with  an  increased 
peristalsis,  induced  by  the  same  irritant  that  led 
to  hyperemia,  produces  a  diarrhoea.  Provided 
this  over-functional  activity  be  limited  to  the 
production  of  the  normal  secretions  of  the  part, 
and  increased  healthy  action  only,  the  condition  of 
hypersemia  is  not  exceeded;  but  the  passage  into 
catarrh  is  easy,  and  persistentiy  sustained  ar- 
terial fulness  will  sooner  or  later  pass  into  that 
state. 

The  increased  blood-pressure  maybe  sufficient 
to  induce  diapedesis  of  the  red  corpuscles,  or 
rupture  of  the  capillaries,  leading  to  capillary 
hsemorrhage,  submucous  petechise,  &c. 

As  regards  congestion,  the  more  complete  the 
obstruction  to  the  flow,  the  greater  will  be  the 
pressure  in  the  veins,  whose  thin  walls  favour 
the  transudation  of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood, 
and  so  produce  an  cedema  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  entire  thickness  of  the  bowel,  with  a 
transudation  onboth  surfaces,  into  the  canal  itself 
and  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  latter  being 
more  marked.  The  fluid  eMision  in  this  case 
is  dependent  entirely  on  mechanical  conditionsi 
whilst  the  flow  in  hypersemia  is  mainly  the  result 
of  increased  secreting  activity.  .Jfiemorrhago 
from  rupture  of  the  smaller  vessels  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  may  be  very  considerable. 

A  prolonged  state  of  congestion — and  as  a  rule 
the  cause  is  such  as  to  determine  a  permaneut 
state — leads  to  certain  structural  alterations  in 
the  tissues  of  the  bowel,  from  the  imperfect 
nutrition  that  a  chronic  venous  fulnesS' permits 
of.  The  nature  of  the  change  is  chiefly  the  infil- 
tration of  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats  with 
an  imperfectly  formed  connective  tissue,  which 
causes  a  thickening  and  toughness  of  the  bowels, 
almost  identical  with  the  results  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, 

Teeatmbst. — It  is  seldom  that  these  con- 
ditions are  such  as  call  for  treatment.  The 
hypersemia  is  usually  of  a  transient  nature ;  and 
the  cause  of  congestion  is  generally  irremovable. 
Aperients,  such  as  jalap,  gamboge,  &c.,  are  some- 
times beneficial,  by  inducing  watery  evacuations 
and  so  relieving  the  vessels,  but  they  demand 
constant  repetition. 

The  treatment  of  haemorrhage  has  been  con- 
sidered; but  this  and  diarrhoea,  when  due  to 
congestion,  are,  unless  excessive,  often  benefi 
cial,  and  are  not  to  be  checked.' 

10.  Intestines,  Hypertrophy  of.— This  is 
always  of  local  occurrence,  a  general  hypertrophy, 
involving  the  entire  lengtli  of  the  bowel,  being 
practicafly  unknown. 

In  chronic  enteritis  the  mucous,  submucous, 
and  even  muscular  coats  are  apt  to  become  much 
thickened,  and  though  this  is  partly  due  to  an 
excessive  formation  of  connective  tissue,  there 
is  alsoi  some  actual  hyperplasia  of  the  normal 
textures. 

In  portions  of  the  intestines  above  an  obstruc- 
tion, a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  gut,  paiticutarly 
of  the  muscular  layers,  is  to  bo  found;  and,  M 
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obeady  said,  this  is  usualiy  associated  -with  dila- 
tation of  the  tube. 

It  is  rare  for  this  condition  to  be  other  than 
inferred  during  life ;  it  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms 
and  calls  for  no  treatment;  and  -when  established 
is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  compensatory  leaion, 

11.  Intestines,  IjiflammatiQu  of, — Sinon.  : 
Enteritis ;  Fr.  Entirite ;  Grer.  Darmeateundmigi. 
Under  this  term  are  included  all  those  struo- 
tnral  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  tract  which  primarily  follow  the  ap- 
plication of  an  abnormal  irritant,  provided  that 
the  irritant  be  not  of  sufficient  intensity  to  pro- 
duce absolute  destruction  of  tissue.  Such  changes 
will  involve  more  or  less  all  the  tissue-elements 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  may  extend  to  the 
muscular,  or  even  the  peritoneal  coat.  They  are 
essentially  characterised  by  productive,  coinci- 
lent  with  destructive  features,  the  former  leading 
to  the  formation  of  new  material,  as  pus  or  con- 
nective tissue,  the  latter  to  ulceration  or  gangrene. 
The  inflammatory  process  may  present  consider- 
able variety  in  type.  The  simplest  form,  to 
which  the  term '  catarrh '  may  be  applied,  passes, 
by  almost  insensible  gradations,  from  the  tissue- 
changes  met  with  in  the  course  of  normal  diges- 
tion, to  a  distinct  condition  of  disease.  Or  it 
may  be  that,  superadded  to  the  above-named 
characters  of  inflammation,  are  certain  specific 
characters  due  either  to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
or  to  the  predisposition  of  the  tissue  affected, 
or  to  both,  which  determine  the  conditions  known 
as  diphtheritic,  phlegmonous,  dysenteric,  &c. 

There  are  thus  differences  in  the  severity 
with  which  enteritis  may  occur,  both  as  regards 
the  extent  of  departure  from  normal  structure, 
and  in  respect  to  the  symptoms  which  arise. 
But  in  all  cases  the  essential  characters  of  in- 
flammation are  present,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  results  of  the  irritant,  2>^(s  the  efforts 
at  repair  on  the  part  of  the  affected  tissue. 

The  morbid  process  may  affect  the  intestine 
throughout  its  entire  length,  either  in  common 
with  or  independently  of  the  stomach.— general 
enf eritie;  or  it  may  be  distinctly  limited  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  canal — local  enteritis,  including 
duodenitis,  ileitis,  typhlitis,  colitis,  proctitis.  As 
a  rule  the  term  enteritis  is  restricted  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  small  intestines. 

In  res()ect  to  duration  and  intensity,  enteritis 
may  be  acute  or  chronic, 

(<4)  Acute  Bateritis.  — Acute  enteritis  is 
sometimes  called  gastrio  remittent,  or  infantile 
reinittent  fever— terms  it  is  advisable  to  discard 
entirely,  since  they  are  frequently  applied  to 
vei^r  different  diseases.  Acute  enteritis  is  meant 
to  mclude  all  those  cases  where  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  an  inflammation  are  present,  vaiying  in 
severity  from  a  simple  catarrh  or  muoo-enteritis, 
to  those  severer  forms  possessed  of  special  fea- 
tures, such  as  phlegmonous  or  diphtheritic.  The ' 
aiore  severe  cases,  especially  in  children,  are 
sometimes  called  simple  or  English  cholera,  or 

^TioMGV._It  is  doubtful  Whether  an  idio- 

generally  to  be  found. 

.w!fi?u"^  <'o«s<«.--(a)  The  exposed  sitrn- 

Uon  of  the  intestinal  tract  to  irritating  snb- 


stainoBS  swallowed,  causes  this  disease  to  be  one 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

:  (/8)  The  structure  of  the '  intestjnal  mucous 
membrane,  with  its  delicate  and  susceptible  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  slightly  protected,  blood-capil- 
laries, favours  the  occurrence  of  those  changes 
which  constitute  inflammation.' 
I.  (7)  Age  especially  predisposes  to  enteritis.  Eor 
although  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  infants 
and  children  during  the  period  of  dentition  are 
peculiarly  susceptible.  A  moderate  intestinal 
catarrh  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  normal  ac- 
companiment of  dentition,  like  to  the  increased 
activity  of  the  salivary  and  other  glands  at  that 
period.  From  the  moderate  it  may  easily  pass 
into  the  serious  or  even  fatal  degree. 

(S)  The  season  of  the  year  appears  to  exercise 
an  influence,  for  during  the  summer  this  disease 
is  certainly  mi^h  more  frequent;  and  particularly 
so  when  there  is  extreme  difference  between  day 
and  night  temperatures,  or  when  the  heat  ia  as- 
sociated with  much  moisture. 

(«)  Occasionally  this  malady  would  appear  to 
be  epidemic. 

Existing  causes. — These,  whatever  their  nature, 
would  appear  to  act  by  inducing  a  hypersemia  of 
the  tissues,  which  thence  pass  into  a  state  of  in- 
flammation. , 

1.  Irritating  ingesta  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
such  as  abnormal,  ill-cooked,  or  improperly  di- 
gested food,  and,  irritant  drugs  or  poisons,  often 
cause  enteritis.  Of  these,  improper  food  is  by 
far  the  most  common,  especially  during  the  first 
year  of  life.  Cow's  milt  alone  may  be  at  that 
time  sufficient  to  produce  it,  and  it  is  rare  for 
infantsto  escape  an  attack.  An  excessive  flow 
of  bile  into  thp  intestine  is  an  occasioiial  cause. 

2.  Expospe ,  to  cold  may  be  followed  by  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines,  as  it  inay  be  by 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  pleura; 
the  factor  which  determines  the  particular  organ 
involved  is  unknown.  There  would  seem  to  be 
some  other  factor  than  the  mere  determination  to 
the  viscera  of  an  excess  of  cooled  blood  from  the 
contracted  cutaneous  capillaries,  which  probably 
affects  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue-elements  m& 
the  nervous  system. 

The  occurrence  of  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  duodenum  which  follows  extensive  supeiv 
ficial  burns,  cannot  be  altogether  explained  by 
the  hypersemia  of  the  intestines,  which  is  said  to 
follow  the  superficial  injury. 

3.  Wounds,  new-growths,  and  the  mechanical 
results  of  intussusception,  hernia,  impaction  of 
fseces,  gall-stones,  parasites,  and  other  condi- 
tions, 'will  lead  to  enteritis. 

_  4.  Inflammation  of  neighbouring  parts  may 
involve  the  intestines  by  extension,  as  from  the 
stomach,  peritoneum,  or  bile-ducts. 
^  6.  The  specific  poison  of  diphtheria  not  in- 
frequently leads  to  enteritis  of  a  characteristic 
nature.  An  inflammatory  state  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane  is  said  to  accompany  or 
follow  the  exanthemata,  and  more  estiecially 
lut^^  ^«"'^;.''°d  It  sometimes  complicates  sep- 
tiosemia,  particularly  when  this  is  of  puerperal 

be  f  t"u„  „M  "^  T""  '^?  ^''''''  ^o-ld  se"m  to 
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occurs  that  the  -whole  length  of  intestine  is  the 
Seat  of  inflammation,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
even  the  entire  small  intestine  is  so  affected.  It  is 
far  more  frequent  to  find  certain  tracts,  of  a 
few  inches  or  a  few  feet,  involved.  Speaking 
generally,  the  colon,  csecura,  rectum,  duodenum, 
ileum,  and  jejunum  are  affected,  as  regards  fre- 
quency, in  that  order.  In  some  situations  special 
features  are  present,  tut  the  essential  characters 
of  inflammation  always  exist,  whatever  be  the 
site. 

Owing  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  in- 
testinal tissues,  the  appearances  seen  after  death 
by  no  means  necessarily  correspond  to  what 
actually  exists  during  life.  Thus,  the  hyper- 
."emie  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  the 
increased  redness,  varying  from  a  more  intense 
pink  than  normal  up  to  a  deep  dark  red,  may 
leave  but  a  trace  post  mortem,  the  vessels 
having  become  considerably  emptied  from  the 
constrictibn  of  the  vessels  in  rigor  mortis.  An 
increased  vascularity,  however,  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  state  under  consider- 
ation, and  it  may  sometimes  be  so  intense  as  to 
lead  to  capillary  rupture  a,nd  formation  of  pe- 
teohise  in  the  mucous  meinbrane.  The  tissiie- 
elements  of  the  gut,  as  a  result  of  the  irritant 
causing  the  inflammation,  and  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  increased  vascular  supply,  under- 
go changes  in  their  appearance  and  behaviour. 
Thus  the  epithelial  cells  are  in  a  state  of  cloudy 
swelling  and  increased  activity  in  multiplica- 
tion, each  successive  progeny  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  embryonic  type;  the  connec- 
tive-tissue elements  are  similarly  affected,  and 
leucocytes  transude  into  the  tissues  from  the 
vessels.  These  new-formed  cells  constitute  pus- 
eorpuseles,  which  are  thrown  off  from  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  crowd  to  a  vari- 
able depth  the  tissues  of  the  different  coats.  If 
the  primary  irritant  to  the  inflammation  be  of  a 
specific  character,  such  as  the  poison  of  diphthe- 
ria, or  of  an  extremely  severe  nature,  such  as  an 
intussusception  or  hernia,  then  the  new-formed 
cells  become  entangled  in  a  fibrinous  cpagulable 
exudation  from  the  blood,  and  form  patches  of 
membrane  more  Qr  J^ess  adherent  to  the ,  surface 
of  the  bowel,  depending  on  the  depth  of  tissue 
involved.  In  all  cases  there  is  some  cedema  of 
the  intestinal  walls  from  serous  efiusion,  and  the 
free  surface  of  the  membrane  is  covered  with  a 
glairy  mucus,  containing  pus-cells,  and  frequently 
crystals  of  triple. phosphates. 

The  epitheliuni  of  tlie  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn 
becomes  extremely  granular,  and  proliferates 
extensively,  with  the  frequent  result  of  blocking 
up  the  lumen  of  the  gland,  which  thus  becomes 
very  prominent.  The  splitary  and  agminated 
glands  are  invariably  much  swollen,  and  very 
often  the  process  of  inflammation  is  most  in- 
tense in  their  vicinity.  Occasionally  the  mesen- 
teric glands  are  similarly  affected. 

How  this  inflammation  may  terminate  veiy 
much  depends  on  the  course ;  it  may  subside,  and 
the  bowel  gradually  assume  its  normal  characters 
with  no  impairment  of  function  ;  it  may  lapse 
into  a  chronic  state;  or  it  may  pass  on  into 
ulceration,  or  even  sloughing  and  gangrene. 

To  these  various  degrees  of  the  inflammatory 
Btote  different  terms  have  been  applied  in  no 
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very  deflnite  way.  Thus,  when  the  mnoous 
membrane  alone  is  affected,  a  catarrh  or  nmco- 
enteritis  is  said  to  exist ;  whilst  the  severer  form 
affecting  all'  the  coats,  and  attended  with  snp- 
puration,  such  as  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  intussusception,  is  known  as  phlegmonous. 
When  a  membranous  exudation  is  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  diphthieria,  we  have  a  true  diph- 
theritic enteritis ;  and  thS  expression  pelUcukr 
may  be  more  fitly  applied  to  those  cases  where 
a  similar  membrane  is  formed,  though  not  in 
connection  with  the  diphtheria  poison.  Such  a 
state  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  on  the 
prominent  edges  of  the  valvulse  conniventes,  and 
still  oftener  of  the  saccules  of  the  colon,  due 
to  the  presence  of  hardened  faeces  or  impacted 
calculi.  Both  these  latter  forms  are  invariably 
associated  with  ulceration.  The  term  dysenterie 
is  very  indifferently  applied  to  more  than  one 
form  of  enteritis  or  colitis:  the' writer  thinks  it 
better  limited  to  that  form  of  inflammation  due 
to  the  speciflo  poison  of  dysentery,  although  the 
morbid  ippearances  of  such  oases  are  almost  or 
quite  identical  with  some  of  the  varieties  enume- 
rated above,  the  differences  in  the  cases  being 
dependent  cin  their  clinical  history. 

An,  enteritis  associated  with  aphthse  is  of 
comnipn'  occurrence  in  children. 

Stmftoms. — That  a  considerable  variation  is 
met  with  in  the  kind  and  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms presented  in  cases  of  enteritis,  is  only  to  be 
expected  when  the  great  difference  in  degree  and 
extent  of  morbid  change  that  is  met  with  is  re- 
membered. Whilst  the  pathological  changes  that 
take  place  in  a  limited  part  of  the  canal  are  iden- 
tical with  those  that  may  be  found  in  another,  to 
a  very  large  extent  the  .lymptoms  that  arise  in  the 
two  cases  may  be  widely  different.  For  whereas 
one  patient  may  suffer  from  an  attack  of  intes- 
tinal catarrh,  with  but  a  trifling  array  of  symp- 
toms, another  may  succumb  within  a  few  days. 
There  is  no  one  symptom  or  even  group  of 
symptoms  that  is  absolutely  characteristic  of 
the  disease ;  even  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  is  not  constant.  In  the  milder  forms  of 
intestinal  catarrh  there  may,  .be  slight  pyrexia, 
with  thirst  and  quickened  pulse,  but  these  symp- 
toms may  be  scarcely  noticeable ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  severe  phlegmonous  enteritis 
they  are  extreme,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  considerable  prostration. 

The  following  symptoms,  more  or  less  marked, 
occur  in  different  cases. 

Stools.-r-DiB,rihiBa,  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  constant  symptom,  though,  when  the  affec- 
tion is  limited  to  the  higher,  part  of  the  canal, 
and  space  is  given  for  the  reabsorption  pjf  the 
excessive  exudation,  it  may  not  only  be  wanting, 
but  there,  may  be  actual  constipation.  The  lower 
down  the  gut  is  inflamed,  the  greater  the  liabi- 
lity to  diarrhoea,  which  hence  beopmes  a  marked 
character  of  colitis  and  proctitis.  In  the  severe 
forms  of  the  affection  a  more  or  less  complete 
constipation  may  be  due  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
inflamed  bowel,  arresting  the  peristalsis,  and 
allowing  of  the  accumulation  of  the  intestinal 
contents  above  the  lesion ;  this  is  obvjously 
more  complete  when  the  enteritis  is  associated 
with  any  state  producing  mechanical  obstruction, 
such  as  intussusception,  or  ileus. 


The  character  of  the  eTacuatjons  is  very  vari- 
able. Aa  a  rule  they  are  semi-fluid  when  diar- 
rhoea exists ;  or  they  may  consist  chiefly  of  a 
liquid  -ffith  a  few  feculent  flakes ;  but,  when  time 
has  permitted  a  partial  re-absoriition  of  the  fluid 
part,  the  stools  become  more  consistent,  and  in 
cases  of  enteritis  which  are  chiefly  due  to  fsecal 
accumulation,  solid,  hard  masses  are  passed. 

Mucus,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  is  con- 
stantly present— being  especially  abundant  in 
affections  of  the  large  intestine  and  rectum,  when 
it  is  often  discharged  as  complete  tubular  casts 
of  the  bowel. 

Blood  is  not  usual  except  in  proctitis,  or  un- 
less there  be  ulceration  or  haemorrhoids;  and 
pus  is  seldom  noticed  unless  the  rectum  be  in- 
flamed. 

Owing  to  the  imperfect  performance  of  diges- 
tion or  absorption,  the  motiops  are  liable  to  con- 
tain many  abnormal  constituents — as  fat,  when 
the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  jejunum  are 
involved,  or  even  masses  of  food  scarcely  changed ; 
and  the  altered  character  of  the  intestinal  con- 
tents, with  the  products  of  decomposition,  are  in 
themselves  important  features  in  maintaining  a 
diarrhoea.  As  a  rule,  the  discharges  are  paler 
than  normal,  or  may  be  even  colourless ;  the 
greenish  tint  so  often  seen  in  the  enteritis  of 
children  is  due  to  altered  bile  or  blood-pigment. 
The  odour  is  usually  extremely  offensive  or  even 
putrid ;  though  sometimes,  when  the  evacuations 
are  very  liquid  and  colourless,  smell  may  be  alto- 
gether absent. 

Owing  to  a  large  production  of  gases,  discharges 
of  flatus  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

VomUing,  except  in  the  severe  forms,  is  not  a 
common  symptom  of  enteritis,  unless  the  stomach 
be  involved.  In  phlegmonous  enteritis,  however, 
vomiting  may  be  persistent,  and  even  stercora- 
ceous ;  and  it  is  relatively  more  freqiient  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults.  Short  of  actual  vomiting, 
nausea  is  frequently  complained  of. 

Pain  wad  tenderness. — Pain  in  itself  is  a  most 
uncertain  symptom,  perhaps  being  scarcely  no- 
ticeable in  the  milder  forms  of  catarrh ;  whilst  in 
colitis,  the  colicky,  griping  pains,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  relieved  by  pressure,  are  character- 
istic. Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  the  rectum 
is  affected,  when  the  straining  and  tenesmus  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  of 
the  malady.  When  the  peritoneum  is  involved, 
the  pain  and  tenderness  are  marked  and  charac- 
teristic. Both  may  be  generally  diffused  over 
the  abdomen,  or  may  be  local  in  character,  as  over 
the  caecum ;  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  pain 
is  referred  to  the  umbilical  region. 

General  aynvptoms. — ^Among  the  more  general 
symptoms,  or  those  associated  with  inflammation 
of  special  regions,  are  the  phenomena  of  the  fe- 
brile state  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree.  The 
temperature  may  reach  104°  F.,  or  even  higher; 
or  in  some  cases  it  may  be  scarcely  elevated.  The 
appetite  may  be  unaffected,  especially  if  the  upper 
part  of  the  tract  be  free  from  the  disease;  whilst 
there  may  be  complete  anorexia  when  the  reverse 
IS  the  case.  Thirst  is  of  usual  occurrence,  and  it 
becomes  very  marked  when  the  evacuations  are 
abundant  and  fluid.  The  tongue  indicates  rather 
uie  general  state  of  the  patient,  and  is  a  less  Te- 
nable index  of  the  actual  state  of  the  intestinal 
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mucous  membrane,  than  in  corresponding  .affec- 
tions of  the  stomach.  It  may  be  red,  irritable, 
and  glazed ;  or  .coated  with  a  thick  fur.with  the 
edges  and  papillae  bright  and  prominent ;  in 
milder  cases  it  can  often  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
affected. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  varies  with  the 
general  state.  Provided  that  the  pyrexia  be 
extreme,  there  is  the  usual  dry  skin  and  con- 
centrated urine,  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
production  of  the  typhoid  state,  which  usually  is 
reached  in  fatal  cases.  In  many  cases  the  pros- 
tration is  excessive,  though  the  mind  is  usually 
unaffected  to  the  end,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  there  is  a  very  marked  irritability 
of  temper.  Notwithstanding  the  intimate  sym- 
pathy between  the  alimentary  tract  and  the  brain, 
headache  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  enteritis.  A 
persistent  hiccough,  presumably  of  nervous  origin, 
is  met  with  sometimes.  In  children  the  disease 
readily  leads  to  a  condition  of  collapse.  The 
child  lies  in  a  languid,  almost  torpid,  state ;  with 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen  intensely  hot  and  dry ; 
whilst  the  extremities  are  cold  and  blue,  the 
face  is  pinched,  and  the  body  generally  appears 
slirunken.  Frequently  this  state  is  interrupted 
by  attacks  of  convulsions,  especially  if  dentition 
be  in  progress.  The  child,  too,  is  usually  ex- 
tremely fretful,  and  maintains  an  almost  con- 
stant, short,  feeble  cry,  evidently  accompanied 
with  pain. 

When  the  disease  affects  the  duodenum,  jaun- 
dice, due  to  closure  of  the  bile-duct,  very  often 
occurs.  The  intimate  nervous  relation  between 
the  rectum  and  base  of  the  bladder  explains  the 
frequency  of  micturition,  so  commonly  associated 
with  proctitis. 

Diagnosis. —  The  variability  and  oftentimes 
vagueness  of  the  symptoms  frequently  admits 
of  a  diagnosis  of  enteritis  being  made  only  by  a 
process  of  exclusion.  The  history  of  improper 
feeding,  whether  temporary  or  prolonged,  often 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  all  rules  of  a  rational 
dietary  are  frequently  violated,  both  by  children 
and  adults,  with  apparent  impunity. 

Diarrhcea  alone  can  by  no  means  be  taken  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  intestinal  inflammation, 
it  being  due  to  many  causes  which  leave  the  in- 
testines unaffected ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  constipation,  pain,  vomiting,  and  other  symp- 
toms. It  is  rather  to  a  group  of  symptoms,  with 
the  previous  history,  that  the  observer  must  look. 
The  character  of  the  stools,  as  already  described, 
often  indicates  the  region  of  gut  affected ;  and  the 
existence  of  extreme  tenderness  and  pain,  with  a 
hard,  quick  pulse,  and  the  abdominal  decubitus 
together,  point  to  the  involvement  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  an  exacerbation  of  temperature 
tends  to  confirm.  The  distinctive  features .  of 
typhlitis,  colitis,  and  proctitis  have  been  already 
described  sufficiently  to  form  material  for  dia- 
gnosis in  most  cases.  To  distinguish  between  in- 
flammation of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  is  usiially 
impossible,  nor,  practically,  is  it  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. The  history  of  the  case,  the, course  of 
the  temperature,  and  the  characteristic  rash  and 
headache,  should  serve  to  separate  acute  enteritia 
from  typhoid  fever,  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
mistaken. 
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Peoonosis. — ^This  -will  clearly  depend  on  the 
degree  of  severity  of  the  affection,  no  less  than 
on  its  seat  and  extent.  Best,  which  is  of  prime 
necessity  to  an  inflamed  organ,  ia  almost  incom- 
patible Tvith  maintaining  the  dne  nutrition  of  the 
patient,  and  this  fact  renders  the  prognosis  very 
uncertain. 

A  simple  intestinal  catarrh  occurring  in  a 
healthy  subject  certainly  tends,  after  a  few  days, 
to  complete  cure ;  but  occiuring,  as  it  frequently 
does,  in  persons  in  ill-health,  it  is  far  more 
liable  to  pass  into  an  obstinate  chronic  condition. 
In  children,  the  opinion  should  be  yery  guarded  ; 
for  whilst  in  a  large  number  of  cases  perfect  re- 
ooyery  follows  i-emoTal  of  cause  and  suitable 
treatment,  others,  for  no  very  apparent  reason, 
will,  in  spite  of  everything,  progress  to  a  fatal 
termination ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  more  likely 
to  be  the  case  where  a  struSious  or  tubercular 
diathesis  exists.  Enteritis  in  different  degrees 
of  severity  constitutes  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  important  cause  of  infantile  mortality. 

In  the  severer  forms,  as  they  affect  adults, 
opinion  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  and  the  general  state  of  the  patient.  Be- 
cognising  that  Uie  unfavourable  tendencies  of  the 
patient  are  towards  extreme  prostration,  to  per- 
foration with  fatal  collapse,  or  to  chronic  ulcer- 
ation— according  as  these  conditions  are  threat- 
ened, so  may  the  prognosis  be  fairly  made.  The 
duration  of  extreme  cases  rarely  extends  beyond 
a  few  days,  when,  if  death  do  not  occur,  the 
symptoms  abate,  and  recovery,  with  oftentimes  a 
tedious  convalescence,  follows,  or  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  disease  is  established. 

Teeatment, — Although  great  variety  exists  in 
the  degree  of  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  acute 
enteritis,  and  a  corresponding  difference  obtains 
in  the  treatment  to  be  pursued,  yet  certain  gene- 
ral principles  may  he  first  laid  down,  and  the 
more  special  details  adapted  to  certain  condi- 
tions afterwards  indicated.  Inasmuch  as  the 
disease  is  one  of  a  febrile  nature,  where,  among 
other  things,  the  tissue-waste  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  repair,  and  at  the  same  time  the  or- 
gans concerned  with  the  prepaiatioU  of  the  food 
are  those  mainly  at  feult,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  minimise  the  bodily  waste.  This  is  best 
attained  by  keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  which 
also  offers  the  additioiial  advantage  of  providing 
a  uniform  warmth. 

As  regards  diet,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  acute  intestinal  inflammation,  the  appe- 
tite is  much  impaired,  even  to  complete  anorexia. 
Providing  the  person  attacked  have  been  pre- 
viously in  good  health,  no'harm  is  done  by  com- 
plete abstinence  &om  food  for  twenty-four  or  even 
forty-eight  hours.  This  gives  a  much  better 
chance  of  rest  to  the  intestine,  and  a  better  oppor- 
tunity  for  the  removal  of  any  irritant  ingesta 
which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. The  thirst  during  this  period  may  be  re- 
lieved by  ice-cold  water,  with  or  without  a  little 
lemon-juice.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  with 
the  mucous  membrane  and  its  glands  inflamed, 
the  conditions  of  normal  digestion  and  absorption 
are  materially  interfered  with,  and  articles  of  diet 
that  ordinarily  are  most  nutritious  and  easily 
digested,  may  and  do  become,  under  these  altered 
circumstances,  positively  harmful.     The  aim  in 


feeding  the  patient  should  be  to  give  those 
materials  which  are  most  quickly  absorbed,  and 
leave  the  smallest  amount  of  indigestible  resi- 
due. Provided  that  the  stomach  be  implicated— 
and  it  is  rare  that  it  is  not  so,  either  directly  or 
indirectly — meat  foods  are  badly 'borne ;  instead 
of  the  pioteid  constituents  being  digested  in  the 
stomach,  they  remain  there  and  undergo  putre- 
factive decomposition,  and  thus  add  fresh  irri- 
tants to  the  canal  lower  down.  If,  however,  as 
is  largely  shown  by'the  state  of  the  tongue,  the 
stomach  be  tolerably  free,  then  meat  essences 
made  thin  and  allowed  to  stand  till  cold,  may  be 
given.  The  nausea  or  vomiting  which  is  usually 
present  is  more  easily  overcome  by  giving  the 
nourishment  cold;"  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon- 
juice  are  of  great  service  if  added  to  the  beef-tea. 
Milk  is  very  uncertain  in  the  way  it  is  tolerated 
by  such  patients.  Ocasionally  it  is  impossible  to 
give  it,  the  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  being  increased 
by  it ;  but  equal  parts  of  milk  and  soda-water  may 
constitute  sufficient  nourishment  to  last  for  seve- 
ral days  in  extreme  cases,  and  may  be  well  borne. 
Lime-water  maybe  substituted  for  the  soda-water, 
but,  as  a  rale,  effervescing  fluids  are  more  grate- 
ful. The  milk  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
cream,  for  fats  in  all  forms  are  to  be  avoided, 
since  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are 
extremely  irritating.  A  similar  objection,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent,  may  be  made  to  farina- 
ceous foods,  for  the  lactic  and  butyric  acids  to 
which  they  give  rise  in  the  process  of  pancreatic 
digestion  will  further  increase  any  existing  in- 
flainmation.  If  given  at  all,  it  should  be  only 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  a  remark  which 
equally  applies  to  all  other  food.  Kutrient  ene- 
mata  may  be  of  much  use  in  some  cases. 

A  very  great  deal  maybe  done  for  the  patient 
with  drugs,  both  in  the  relief  of  symptoms,  and 
in  aiding  the  cure. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  check  the  diarrhtiain 
acute  enteritis ;  and  an  aperient  to  begin  with,  ex- 
cept evidence  exist  of  tliere  being  any  peritonitis, 
or  that  the  caecum  be  impacted  wii  faeces,  is  a 
rational  treatment.  Thereby  the  irritant,  whft^ 
ever  it  may  be,  is  removedi  and  a  better  chance 
for  recovery  is  given.  Improper  food  is  so  com- 
monly the  cause,  that  the  majority  of  cases  are 
benefited  by  a  Jireliminary  purgation.  This  it 
may  be  necessary  to  repe'at,  especially  if  irrita- 
ting results  follow  the  nourisbment  that  is  given. 
Probably  the  best  aj*erient  in  this  case  is  calomel, 
in  doses  of  two  to  four  grains,  given  as  powder. 
This  undoubtedlycleans  oit  the  npper  part  of 
the  small  intestine,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
follow  it  up  after  a  few  hours  with  a  quicUy 
acting  aperient  of  a  saline  character,  or,better 
still,  senna,  if  the  latter  can  be  borne.  If  the 
inflammation  be  confined  to  the  colon,  where,  as 
already  said,  accumulations  of  faeces  are  the 
common  cause,  copious'  simple  enemata,  repeated 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  are  of  great  advantage; 
and  this  plan  may  be  pursued  in  conjunction  with 
the  aperitot  giten  by  the  mouth.  The'  object  has 
been  to  clear  out  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
provided  that  this  has  been  done,  abstinence 
from  food  for  twelve'  hours,  and  some  bismuth  in 
an  effervescing  form,  are  frequently  sufficient  in 
milder  eases  to  put  the  attack  on  the  road  to 
cure.  The  writer  places  great  reliance  on  bismuth, 
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either  in  the  form  of  solution -with  an  efferreseing 
citrate  of  potash,  and  three  or  four  minims  of 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid;  or  granular  efferrescing 
Ume-iuice  and  bismuth.  The  nausea  or  vomiting 
are  best  relieved  by  this  treatment.  Pain  is  of 
course  a  pressing  symptom.  Besides  externol 
applications  of  poultices  or  poppy-head  fomen- 
tations, the  internal  administration  of  o^ium  is 
very  effective— five  or  ten  drops  of  tie  tincture 
every  four  hours:  the  opium  in  these  cases  does 
not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  aperi- 
ents. Should  there  be  peritonitis  the  opium  must 
be  increased  in  amount,  to  the  end  of  giving 
complete  rest  to  the  gut.  Soveralleeohes  applied 
to  the  anus,  -vpith  the  view  of  relieving  the  hy- 
persemia  of  the  intestinal  tract,  are  occasionally 
necessary  in  extreme  cases.  When  the  attack  is 
distinctly  attributable  to  cold,  a  profuse  sweating 
induced  by  hot  baths,  and  ten  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  is  often  of  great  benefit.  In  those  cases 
where,  from  the  duration,  character  of  stools,  and 
previous  treatment,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  irritating  causes  are  got  rid  of,  the  diarrhoea 
may  then  require  special  treatment,  especially 
when  the  patient  has  been  in  ill-health,  or  is 
constitutionally  debilitated,  in  which  cases  an 
ulceration  of  the  bowel  is  more  likely  to  follow. 
In  such  cases  a  powder,  consisting  of  Dover's 
powder,  6  grains,  and  carbonate  of  bismuth,  10 
grains,  given  every  six  hours,  is  very  efficacious. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  vege- 
table astringents,  are  frequently  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

So  soon  as  the  more  acute,  symptoms  have 
subsided,  the  bismuth  may  be  still  continued  and 
gradually  given  with  a  vegetable  bitter,  such  as 
calumba.  But  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  in  an  ounce  of  water  is  almost 
an  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  digestive 
power  of  the  stomach. 

lU'Consequence  of  the  great  liability  to  a  second 
attack  which  this  disease  engenders,  avoidance 
of  well-known  harmful  articles  of  diet,  and  the 
use  of  warm  clothing  or  flannel  belts,  are  de- 
manded as  a  prophylasis. 

In  infants  and  young  children  the  great  lia- 
bility to  collapse,  often  rapidly  fatal,  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Stimulants  in  some  form  are 
almost  a  necessity.  The  following  prescription 
is  usually  used  by  the  writer : — Liquoris  Bis- 
muthi  inj-iij,  Spiritus  Ammonise  Aromatici 
iivij-v,  Tincturse  Cardamomi  Compositse  inij-v; 
Aquse  5j-3ij  according  to  age.  Brandy  in  small 
quantities  is  often  the  means  of  saving  life  in 
fliese  cases.  When  the  collapse  is  not  thTe.^ten- 
ing,  two  or  three  drops  of  solution  of  corrosive 
lublimate,  with  syrup,  Sss.  and  water,  3iss., 
every  two  or  three  hours,  is  of  great  service.  It 
is  a  more  convenient  mode  of  giving  mercury 
than  in  the  form  of  grey  powder.  But  in  one 
form  or  another  the  writer  believes  mercury  to 
be  of  prime  necessity.  Corrections  of  diet  on  the 
lines  indicated  above  are  of  course  essential. 
Hot  baths  and  other  means  to  keep  the  child 
warm  must  be  followed. 

In  the  severer  cases,  which  are  lapsing  into  the 
typhoid  state,  the  general  principles  for  that 
condition  must  be  followed;  but,  except  in  such 
a  state,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  rarely  called 
for. 


(B)  Chronic  Enteritis. 

jEtioioqt.— 1.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
acute  cases  lapse  into  chronic  when  the  original 
cause  persists ;  or  when  the  structural  changes 
resulting  from  an  acute  attack  are  permanent.  ^ 

2.  Those  conditions  which  lead  to  a  chronio 
state  of  congestion  of  the  intestinal  tract  will 
thereby  so  affect  the  constitution  of  the  tissues, 
with  a  consequent  disturbance  of  function,  as  to 
constitute  «,  chronic  inflammation.  The  most 
important  of  these  conditions  is  obstruction, 
either  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  affecting 
the  portal  circulation  in  the  liver. 

3.  Chronio  enteritis  is  the  occasional  accom- 
paniment of  some  general  chronio  disease,  such 
as  Bright's  disease,  when  the  altered  nature  of 
the  arterioles,  and  circulation  of  a  deteriorated 
blood,  may  readily  be  regarded  as  leading  to  a 
chronic  inflammation. 

4.  Eesidence  in  tropical  climates:  is  a  not  in- 
frequent cause  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
bowels. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs.  —  The  intestinal 
mucous  menibrane,  when  it  has  been  the  seat  of 
inflammation  for  any  prolonged  time,  is  thick- 
ened, tough,  and  of  a  grey  or  almost  black  colour, 
from  a  deposition  of  pigment,  due  to  the  chronic 
congestion.  The  epithelial  cells  are  cloudy  and 
ill-defined,  and  there  is  an  infiltration  of  the  mu- 
cous and  submucous  layers  with  newround-oelled 
tissue,  passing  into  the  stage  of  connective  tissue ; 
hence  the  thickness  and  toughness.  The  lymph- 
oid follicles  are  prominent  ■•  and  hard,  and  the 
intestinal  glands  are  frequently  blocked  with 
cells  and  secretion,  and  form  minute  solid,  though 
perceptible  masses.  The  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane will  be  more  or  less  covered  with  a  viscid 
glairy  mucus,  containing  piis  and  imperfectly- 
formed  epithelial  celb ;  not  unfrequently  such 
mucus  may  be  voided  in  the  form  of  complete 
casts  of  the  tube,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  pellicular  form  of  colitis.  Sometimes 
the  muscular  coat  is  thickened  from  connective- 
tissue  formation.  As  a  rule,  therefore,'  the 
bowel  is  increased  in  thickness ;  but  in  children 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  chronic  en- 
teritis is  associated  with  an  atrophy  of  all  the 
coats  and  the  contained  glands.  It  is  unusual 
for  a  chronic  inflamma,tion  of  the  intestine  to 
exist  in  adults  without  coincident  ulceration; 
but  in  children  the  disease  may  proceed  to  a 
fatal  termination,  and  show  no  such  condition 
after  death. 

Symptoms. — Whilst  many  cases  with  a  persis- 
tent, cause  may  be  said  to  be  chronio  from  their 
outset,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  exactly  when 
an  acute  case  has  lapsed  into  a  chronic  state, 
very  much  the  same  symptoms  being  continued. 
In  such  affections  of  the  small  intestine,   the 
diarrhoea  may  be  wholly  wanting,  and  the-  bowels 
may  be  very  confined.  'This  is  due  to  the  dimi- 
nished peristalsis,  from  oedema  of  the  muscular 
coat  and  impaired  irritability.    When,  however 
ulceration  is  extreme,  and  especially  if  ifrbe  the' 
colon  or  rectum  that  is  mainly  affected,  chronic 
diarrhoea  is  an  invariable  symptom.     The  re- 
marks made  on  the  character  of  the  stools  in 
acute  enteritis  are   equally  applicable  to  the 
chronic  state,  with  the  addition,  that  solid  and 
liquid  evacuations  frequently  alternate.   Lasting 
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IS  the  disease  does  oftea  for  many  months  or 
even  years,  a  general  impairment  of  nutrition 
resiilts ;  the  function  concerned  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  food,  as  -well  as  that  by  which  the  digested 
products  are  absorbed,  are  necessarily  perverted, 
from  the  stractural  alteration  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  their  performance;  and  as  a  result  the 
entire  body  suffers.  The  marasmus  is  speedily 
noticed  in  infants  and  children,  whose  growing 
tissues  the  less  readily  withstand  malnutrition. 
Apart  from  the  general  ill -health  produced,  there 
would  seem  to  .be  a  special  inclination  for  the 
mental  qualities  to  become  affected,  so  that  the 
intellect  may  become  dulled  aind  sluggish,  the 
temper  irritable,  and  the  patient  may  fall  into  a 
condition  of  marked  hypochondriasis ;  this  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  the  case  when  the  colon 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  emaciated  appear- 
ance ;  the  dirty,  muddy  complexion ;  complicated 
often  with  a  short,  dry  coiigh,  dependent  on  reflex 
causes  from  the  stomach,  frequently  lead  a  su- 
perficial observer  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
phthisis. 

Diagnosis. — The  grounds  on  which  a  dia- 
gnosis can  be  made  are  sufflciently  obvious  from 
a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Fbognosis. — Chronic  enteritis  almost  invari- 
ably tends  towards  a  fatal  termination,  though 
this  may  be  long  delayed.  As  already  said,  it  is, 
at  least  in  adults,  the  colon  that  is  chiefly  the 
seat  of  this  malady,  and  where  it  is  almost 
always  associated  with  ulceration,  obstinately  re- 
sisting all  treatment,  which  at  best  is  only  pal- 
liative ;  the  general  nutrition  is  more  and  more 
deranged ;  and  death  from  inanition  finally  ter- 
minates an  existence  of  prolonged  suffering  and 
discomfort. 

Teeatment. — Owing  to  the  unfavourable  ten- 
dency of  this  disease,  the  treatment  can  be 
rarely  more  than  palliative.  The  debilitating 
and  wearying  character  of  the  malady  emphati- 
cally calls  for  good  feeding.  The  diet  should  be 
abundant,  no  less  than  nutritious.  When  the 
disease  affects  the  large  tntestine,  the  ordinary 
digestive  changes  in  the  food  have  taken  place, 
and  the  contents  of  the  canal  reach  the  colon  in 
the  normal  semi-fluid  condition;  in  this  state 
they  maybe  passed ;  but  owing  to  the  impaired 
movements  of  the  affected  bowel  the  faeces  are 
apt  to  accumulate,  and  constipation  results. 
This  should  be  guarded  against  by  simple  ene- 
mata,  and  the  soothing  effect  of  injection  of 
warm  water  only  is  often  very  marked.  In 
those  cases  where  the  enteritis  is  a  sequence  of 
a  congestion  of  the  intestine,  the  treatment  must 
be  directed  to  relieve  if  possible  the  cause  of  that 
congestion.  Since  this  is  usually  some  such  in- 
tractable condition  as  Bright's  disease,  cardiac 
dilatation,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  it  is  not 
very  much  that  can  be  done. 

Tonics, — such  as  quinine,  iron,  bark,  with  sea 
air — are  of  undoubted  benefit ;  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, causes  of  mental  worry  should  be  removed. 

12.  Intestines,  Malformations  of. — These 
may  be  (a)  congenital ;  or  (b)  acquired. 

_  {a)  Congeniial.— Though  seldom  of  much  cli- 
nical importance,  congenital  malformations  of 
the  intestines  are  often  of  great  interest  from  a 
developmental  point  of  view.    The  malformation 


may  be  of  the  nature  of  an  excessive  develop- 
ment. Thus  certain  parts  of  the  canal— duo- 
denum, colon,- and  appendix  vermiformis — have 
very  rarely  been  found  double.  The  oommoneat 
of  all  these  malformations  are  certain  divertieiJa 
of  the  ileum,  which  may  be  found  protruding  &om 
the  free  margin  of  the  ileum  anywhere  within  ten 
inches  above  the  ileo-ciecal  valve.  The  caecal  ex- 
tremities of  such  processes  may  be  connected  with 
the  umbilicus  by  thin  fibrous  cords,  showing 
them  to  be  unobliteratod  portions  of  the  vitelline 
duct.  They  vary  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  six 
inches,  or  even  more ;  their  structure  is  exactly 
that  of  the  ileum ;  and  they  have  been  found  the 
seat  of  typhoid  ulceration,  or  of  perforation  from 
the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies  that  have  become 
lodged  in  them.  The  vermiform  appendix  may 
vary  from  half  to  twice  the  natural  size. 

Deficiencies  of  development  may  affect  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  or  only  certain  parte, 
Andral  records  a  case  where  only  a  straight  tube 
joined  the  rectum  and  cesophagus.  The  ileum 
may  open  upon  an  ectopic  bladder.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  canal  is  frequently  imperforate. 
Thus  the  rectum  may  end  in  a  cloaca  common  to 
the  urino-genital  organs ;  or  the  bowel  may  ter- 
minate in  a  closed  extremity  anywhere  hetween 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  immediately  beneath 
the  skin  ;  the  aual  pouch,  which  develops- from 
without  in-wards,  is  in  the  latter  ease  absolutely 
wanting;  and  all  degrees  between  this  and  a 
pouch  that  has  just  failed  to  establish  a  junction 
■with  the  rectum  may  be  met  with,  producing,the 
lesion  kno-wn  as  imperforate  anus.  The  valvulae 
conniventes  are  sometimes  wanting,  or  very  im- 
perfect, over  varying  areas  of  the  small  intestines. 
Congenital  constrictions  of  different  parts  of  the 
canal  are  occasionally  met  with — intheduodenum, 
either  close  to  the  opening  of  the  common  bile- 
duct  or  at  the  junction  with  the  jejunum;  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  where  some  abnor- 
mality in  the  closure  of  the  vitelline  duct  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cause ;  or  in  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
Such  constrictions  may  be  multiple,  of  very  short 
extent,  the  canal  being  much  dilated  above,  and 
extremely  narrowed  and  shrunken  below,  The 
ileo-csecal  orifice  has  been  seen  contracted  to  the 
diameter  of  a  small  cedar  pencil.  The  cause  of 
these  lesions  is  very  obscure,  but  at  present  they 
are  ascribed  to  a  prenatal  peritonitis  or  enteritis, 
though  they  may  be  occasionally  accounted  for 
by  the  existence  of  prominent  valve-like  folds  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Hernial  protrusions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
through  the  other  coats,  often  very  numerous,  and 
varying  in  size  from  a  pin  to  a  walnut,  have 
been  seen  in  the  colon,  sometimes  extending 
into  the  appendices  epiploicse. ,  They  are  very 
liable  to  become  developed  in  cases  of,  long- 
standing constipation. 

(6)  Acquired.  —  The  acquired  malformations 
include  the  dilatations  and  contractions  that  are 
associated  with  stenosis ;  and  the  adhesions  and 
abnormal  communications  established  by  ulceisr 
tibn  and  peritonitis,  which  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to. 

When  any  symptoms  are  produced  by  malfor- 
mation of  the  intestines  they  are  usually  those 
of  obstruction ;  and  the  only  condition  that  may 
be  amenable  to  treatment  is  imperforate  anus. 
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Zspective  of  their  minute  structure  We  will 
here  discuss  the  former  class,  in  which  there  are 
Zdedrose  neoplasms  which  t^ndtopr^^^^^ 
a  fetal  result,  as  a  rule,  rapidly;  and  that  are 
acSpInied  with  a  marked  general  perversion 

"'«oi.-Malignant  growths  of  the  in^ 
tine,  as  in  other  situations,  whilst  not  wholly 
uutaown  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  are  rarely 
met  with  before  the  age  of  forty. 

From  an  examination  of  9,000  fatal  cases  of 
cancer,  the  relative  frequency  of  intestinal  cancer 
to  that  of  other  organs  was  found  to  be  aa  1  to 
JC(Tanchou).  .      .  ,      ,_^„^ 

Cancer  of  the  intestine  is  nearly  always 
primary,  and  very  frequently  runs  its  course 
without  any  secondary  formations  elsewhere. 
OccasionaUy  the  bowels  are  affected  by  exten- 
sion from  neighbouring  parts,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  the  case  in  the  rectum,  when 
the  uterus  or'vagina  are  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  in  the  duodenum,  which  may  become  in- 
volved in  an  extension  from  the  pancreas,  liver, 
or  stomach.  Primary  cancer  of  the  duodenum 
is  very  uncommon.  Very  rttrely  small  nodules 
are  found  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands 
secondary  to  carcinoma  existing  elsewhere. 

Anatomical  Chabactbbs.— Malignant  disease 
may  occur  at  any  spot  throughout  the  entire 
iMigth  of  both  small  and  large  intestine,  but  is 
infinitely  more  often  to  be  met  with  at  certain 
special  parts,  notably  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure, 
Officum,  colon  generally,  and  duodenum;  the  jeju- 
num and  ileum  being  rarely  affected.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  predilection  for  those  spots  where 
any  delay  may  occur  in  the  passEige  of  the  in- 
testinal contents,  such'  as  the  flexures  of  the  large 
intestine;  and  this  favours  the  idea  that  me- 
chanical irritation  is  largely  concerned  in  the 
causation  of  malignant  growths. 

Ttie  greater  number  of  the  growths  included 
in  the  category  of  malignant  are  comprised  in  the 
group  of  carcinomata,  and  present  the  following 
varieties :— Schirrus,  encephaloid,  scirrho-ence- 
phaloid,  and  colloid.  Others  belong  to  the  epi- 
theliomata,  and  not  a  few  to  the  adenomata  and 
lympfaadenomata.  The  former  are  perverted 
growths  of  the  epithelial  tissue ;  but  sometimes  tu- 
moursof the  sarcomatous  or  connective-tissue  type 
are  met  with,  following  a  malignant  course,  and 
presenting  many  paints  of  similarity  to  encepha- 
loid. The  microscopic  characters  of  these  new 
growths  present  no  special  features.  See  Cah- 
CHB ;  and  Tdmoues. 

As  a  rule,  malignant  growths  would  appear  to 
commence  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  Coats  of 
the  bowel,  and  then  gradually  involve  the  other 
tissues;  but  the  colloid  form  usually  begins  in 
the  peritoneum,  and  extends  inwards. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  invariably  affected, 
and  may  come  to  form  large  tumours. 

Following  the  general  course  of  these  neo- 
plasms when  found  elsewhere,  they  may  undergo 
degeneration  and  ulceration,  thus  suffering  a 
diminution  in  bulk  at  one  spot  whilst  they  extend 
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in  other  directions,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  more  rapidly  growing  varieties,  as  the 
encephaloid,  adenoid,  and  malignant  sarcomata. 
In  the  course  of  their  development  they  may  set 
up  adhesions  between  the  bowel  and  other  parts, 
as  the  abdominal  wall  or  uterva,  and  two  or  more 
coils  of  intestine  may  be  thus  involved. 

The  new-formed  tissue  may  constitute  an  irre- 
gular mass  of  a  very  variable  size  and  extent,  of 
a  nodulated  or  of  a  villous  appearance,  perhaps 
partially  ulcerated,  and  extending  into  the 
passage  of  the  canal,  producing  an  obstruction. 
The  scirrhns  and  encephaloid  growths  are  liable 
to  develop  in  an  annular  manner,  involving  the 
whole  eircumference  of  the  bowel ;  the  obstruction 
produced  in  such  circumstances  may  be  extreme, 
even  to  narrowing  the  lumen  of  the  tube  to 
barely  the  size  of  a  probe.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, annular  encephaloid  growths  occur  with 
no  stenosis,  but  rather  a  dilatation  of  the  canal. 
The  extent  of  obstruction  may  be  altered  by 
partial  destruction  of  the  new  ^owth  by  slough- 
mg,  though  the  subsequent  cicatrices  that  may 
result  will  again  constrict  the  gut. 

Symptoms. — For  a  varying  time  before  thid 
disease  definitely  and  unmistakably  asserts  itself, 
the  patient  complains  of  vague  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms ;  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  not 
amounting  to  pain,  and  usually  increased  after 
meals ;  and  marked  irregularity  in-  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  with  or  without  flatulent  distension. 
The  persistent  and  gradual  increase  of  these 
symptoms,  especially  if  there  be  any  loss  of  flesh, 
is  very  significant,  and  should  excite  suspicion. 

Sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  case,  Che  nsiml  cachexia  is  established ;  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  patient  rapidly 
emaciates,  especially  towards  the  end,  though  in 
cases  of  very  short  duration  the  wasting  may  not 
be  so  excessive.  The  emaciation  depends  not  only 
on  the  general  perversion  of  nutrition  caused  by 
the  development  of  the  cancer,  but  also  on  the 
direct  influence  it  exerts  on  organs  concerned  in 
the  digestion  of  nutriment. 

The  local  signs  and  symptoms  referable  to  the 
new  growth  itself  are  very  variable  in  their  occur- 
rence, and  often  are  singularly  slight  in  comparison 
with  the  gravity  of  the  cause.  Thus  pain  may 
be  completely  wanting,  and  perhaps  there  is  but 
little  tenderness  on  pressure ;  when  present  the 
pain  is  usually  of  a  dull  character,  and  quite 
localised.  When  the  rectum  is  affected,  the  pain 
is  apt  to  be  rather  of  a  burning  character,  and  to 
radiate  into  neighbouring  partes;  not  infrequently 
in  this  situation  the  pain  may  be  extreitae,  and 
with  tenesmus  may  amount  to  a  degree  of  suffer- 
ing which  is  very  rarely  the  case  elsewhere. 

The  indications  of  the  tumour  produced  by  the 
new  growth  are  very  uncertain,  being  often  little 
more  than  an  ill-defined  fulness  in  one  region-; 
at  other  times  presenting  a  distinct  hard  irregu- 
lar mass,  of  variable  size,  this  last  quality  being 
partly  dependent  on  faeces.  Should  the  growth 
happen  to  be  situated  on  the  aorta  or  iliac  arteries, 
an  indistinct  pulsation  may  he  communicated  to 
it.  The  percussion-note  over  the  tumour  is  usually 
iinperfectly  tympanitic,  from  the  existence  of 
coils  of  intestines  between  it  and  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  thickness  of  which  will  of  necessity 
considerably  modify  the  signs  of  the  existence  of 
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the  growth.    The  mass  may  present  all  degrees 


from  free  mobility  to  complete  fixity,  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  its  seat,  and  also  on  the  exist- 
ence of  adhesions  to  neighhouring  parts. 

"Symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  are  rarely 
■wanting ;  though,  as  already  said,  in  exceptional 
cases  the  bowels  may  be  dilated  at  the  seat  of 
the  growth.  Vomiting,  constipation  of  increas- 
ing severity,  with  signs  of  mtestinal  distension 
above  the  lesion,  are  among  the  most  constant ; 
occasional  diarrhoea,  determined  by  the  chronic 
enteritis  wKch  exists,  may  alternate  with  the 
constipation ;  and  ruptnre  of  the  intestines  has 
been  met  with.     See  Imtestinal  Obsteuction. 

The  stools  are  usually  characteristic  of  the 
obstruction,  consisting  of  small  separate  masses, 
frequently  hard  and  round,  and  often  mixed  with 
sloughed-off  portions  of  the  new-growth,  or  with 
blood  that  has  escaped  from  the  ulcerated  surface. 
The  nearer  to  the  anus  the  growth  is  situated, 
the  less  change  wUl  there  be  in  the  blood,  which 
sometimes  may  be  considerable  in  amount. 

If  the  peritoneum  be  involved,  peritonitis  is 
likely  to  arise  ;  and  ascites,  often  considerable,  is 
usually  developed  with  colloid  cancer.  Super- 
added to  these  symptoms  will  be  those  caused  by 
the  morbid  condition  of  imy  other  organ  that  may 
be  affected,  such  as  the  liver,  bladder,  or  uterus. 

CoDESB  AND  Tbbminatioks. — Malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  intestines  in  the  majority  of  cases 
progresses  continuously  from  its  commencement 
to  a  fatal  ending.  It  is  difficult  to  state  even  an 
average  duTati."»ji,  owing  to  the  insidious  onset 
and  vagueness  of  the  first  symptoms;  but  the 
greater  number  of  cases  rarely  go  beyond  twelve 
to  eighteen  months  from  the  time  when  the  dis- 
ease is  clearly  established,  whilst  some  may  be 
fatal  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  few  may  last  for 
years. 

Death  may  result  as  the  direct  consequence 
of  thecaehexia ;  or  from  hsemorrhage,  peritonitis, 
or  other  effects  of  the  growth. 

DiAONOsiB. — An  exact  diagnosis  is  often  not 
to  be  made,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  remains 
throughout  uncertain,  if  not  actually  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  malignant  growth,  at  least  as  to 
the  seat  of  it.  The  insidious  and  ill-defined 
character  of  the  earliest  symptoms  presents 
nothing  diagnostic,  though  theii  progressive 
character  andresistance  to  treatment  would  cause 
a  suspicion,  especially  in  a  person  over  middle 
age,  and  in  whom  a  gradual  even  though  slight 
loss  of  weight  is  noticed.  Even  in  the  later  stages, 
the  symptoms  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
chronic  enteritis,  which  really  co-exists  with  the 
new-growth  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and  in 
the  not  unfrequent  cases  in  which  a  tiunour  is 
not  to  be  felt,  or  is  uncertain  in  its  indications, 
the  diagnosis  becomes  extremely  difficult.  Some 
cases  also  in  which  the  new-growth  is  unrecogni- 
sable to  palpation,  and  at  the  same  time  causes 
little  or  no  obstruction,  closely  simulate  in  their 
course  diseases  of  the  supra-renal  capsule ;  for 
the  latter  are  not  invariably  accompanied  by 
cutaneous  pigmentation,  and  the  rapid  and  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  with  more  or  less  persistent 
vomiting,  may  be  common  to  both.  It  is  true 
that  the  malignant  cachexia  is  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  a  characteristic /acie»,  but  this  would 
equally  occur  in  cancer  of  the  capsules. 


Supposing  that  the  existence  of  an  abdominal 
tumour  be  clearly  ascertained,  it  is  not  alvays 
easy  to  determine  its  connection  with  the 
intestine,  since  the  variability  in  position,  in 
mobility,  and  in  size  (due  to  the  accumulation 
or  the  reverse,  of  faeces),  precludes  any  diagnostic 
sign,  although  this  very  vsir  jability  is  regarded  bj 
some  as  almost  indicative  of  intestinal  cancer.  In 
distinguishing  between  an  intestinal  tumour  and 
one  connected  with  the  liver,  pancreas,  kidney, 
mesenteric  glands,  uterus,  abdominal  wall,  or  the 
inflammatory  new-growths  following  a  perityph- 
litis, an  aneurism,  or  a  simple  faecal  accumula- 
tion, the  history  of  the  case,  age,  progressive  na- 
ture of  the  condition,  existence  of  tumour,  signs 
of  obstruction,  and  character  of  the  stools,  are 
the  points  to  be  considered  in  forming  a  diagno- 
sis. Any  one  or  even  two  of  these  points  might 
equally  indicate  other  lesions,  but  taken  collec- 
tively, they  will  usually  justify  the  formation  of 
an  opinion.  A  rectal  cancer,  that  is  accessible  to 
the  touch  or  even  to  inspection,  need  offer  no 
difficulty,  but  it  is  otherwise  where  it  comes  to 
distinguishing  a  duodenal  growth  from  one 
strictly  limited  to  the  pylorus.  The  vomiting  jn 
the  latter  case  is  more  persistent,  than  in  the 
former,  and  there  is  a  greater  liability  to,  hsiifa- 
temesis ;  but  these  are  most  imcertain  signs,  as 
also  is  the  existence  of  jaundice,  which  oftener 
complicates  the  duodenal  affection,  from  the 
greater  chance  of  involving  or  pressing  on  the 
bile-duct;  but  jaundice  is  not  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment. A  firm  epigastric  tumoui',  felt 
dose  i  0  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  associated 
with  distinct  dyspeptic  symptoms,  may.also  he 
due  to  primary  cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas. The  symptoms  of  obstruction  are  less 
marked  at  first,  but  the  growth  will  prohahly 
involve  the  gut  in  its  progress,  and  cause  more 
complete  stenosis.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  gland-tissue,  the  pancreatic  juice  is.  not  se- 
creted, and  undigested  fat  may  be  found  in  the 
stools. 

Similar  difficulties  may  surround  the  investir 
gation  o'  a  tumour  situated  in  the  right  iliae 
fossa:  Emaciation,  constipation,  and  melaena 
might  equally  indicate  a  scirrho-encephaloid  tu- 
mour of  the  caecum,  or  the  remains  of  a  chronic 
perityphlitis.  The  history  m4y  help  a  little,  but 
frequently  the  case  remains  throughout  in  douht. 

Tebatment.' — The  extremely  rare  cases  of  re- 
puted natural  cure  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
intestines,  brought  about  by  sloughing,  of  thp 
growth  and  subsequent  cicatrisation  of  its  site,' 
afford  no  hope  of  our  being  able  to  artificially 
imitate  the  process,  and  the  treatment  remains 
at  the  best  symptomatic  and  palliative. 

The  diet  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  contain 
the  mmimum  of  indigestible  residue;  and  permit 
the  chief  digestion  and  absorption  in  the  stomach, 
if  it  be  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  that  u 
affected.  But  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the 
utmost  disinclination  for  food  exists,  even  apart 
from  any  vomiting  or  pain  its  ingestion  may 
produce,  and  hence,  whatever  the  directions,  the 
patient  in  the  later  stages  practically  tafes 
nothing.  The  anorexia  is  frequently  as  marked 
even  when  the  mischief  is  seated  in  the  colon, 
and  the  area  for  digestion  and  absorption  is  un- 
interfered  with. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  it  may  be  advisable  to 
hwistupon  as  much  nutritious  food  as  possible 
by  the  mouth  or  in  the  form  of  enema,  so  as  to 
offer  the  most  prolonged  resistance  to  the  inevit- 
able end;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
Blight  cause  for  thinking  that  the  same  course 
favours  the  speedier  development  of  the  new- 
growth.  Preparations  of  iron  may  be  given  with 
the  same  view. 

The  symptoms  depeiident  upon  the  obstruction 
wa  can  do  next  to  nothing  to  relieve ;  only  the 
mildest  aperients  are  permissible,  to  combat  the 
constipation :  while  the  vbmiting  is  as  &  rule 
uncontrollable,  and,  indeed,  is  often  a  relief. 

Hemorrhage  may  require  special  attention, 
and  the  pain  may  be  so  severe  as  to  necessitate 
free  administration  of  morphia  subcutaheously ; 
in  other  cases  belladonna  is  of  value  in  alleviat- 
ing the  local  discomfort,  and  acts  favourably 
by  allaying  any  spasm.  But  our  best  remedies 
offer  no  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  but  too  often  very  little  relief. 

The  special  characteristics  of  cancer  of  the 
rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  csecum  occasionally 
permit  of  operative  interference — such  as  co- 
lotomy.  See  Intestinal  OBSTEUcnoir ;  and 
Bectdm,  Diseases  of. 

14.  Intestines,  MalpoBitlons  of.  —  Dis- 
placements of  the  intestines,  like  malforma;tioBs, 
are  both  eongeaital  and  aoqnired. 

Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  complete 
ti^nsposition  of  the  viscera,  the  caecum  and  as- 
cending colon '  being  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  descending  colon  on  the 
right,  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  &c.,  sharing 
in  the  change.  Certain  parts  only  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  may  occupy  an  abnormal  Situation, 
»9  seen  in  the  various  congenital  hernise  ;■  or  the 
disf  lacement  may  be  due  to  unusual  length  of 
the  mesenteries,  the  cseeura  and  sigmoid  flexure 
being  the  parts  that  present  the  most  usual 
alteration  from  this  cause.  Thus  the  csecum 
may  occupy  the  left  hypochoridriura'or  left  iliac 
fossa,  or  be  found  in  the  pelvic  tiavity,  and,  of 
course,  other  parts  of  the  canal  must  correspond 
to  these  malpositions.  The  sigmoid  flexure 
has  been  seen  lying  to  the  right  side  of  the 
left  kidney,  which  was  situated  immediately 
below  the  bifiircatibh  of  the  aorta.  Similar 
displacements  are  referable  to  adhesions,  de- 
terittined  by  intra-uterine  ■peritonitis;  which  is 
frequently  associated  with  syphilis. 

The  malpositions  which  the  intestines  may 
come  to -present  from  changes  set  up  after 
bnth  are  so  variable  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
classification;  Hernia,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, vblvulus,  and  intu^susoeftion  are  among 
the  well-recognised  displacements ;  but  there  is 
srarcely  any  limit  to  the  changes  in  -pbsition 
which  the  traction  and  pressure  of  tumours  and 
the  effects  of  peritonitis  ma^  produce. 

Many  of  these  conditions  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms,  and  may  even  fail  to  be  reeognieed 
durmg  life.  The  acquired  raalpesitiona  lead  to 
obstruction  is.  varying  deg(rees :  See  Intestdtal 
Obstbuctioh;  andHEBNiA. 

15.  Intestines,  Morbid  Grovrths  of.— 
Owing  to  the  variety  of  tissues  that  enter  into 
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the  formation  of  the  intestine,  no  less  than  to  the 
origin  of  these  tissues  from  two  of  the  three  pri- 
mary layers  of  the  blastoderm,  the  new-growths 
that  may  develop  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  here  to  consider 
them  from  their  clinical  rather  than  from  their 
genetic  or  histological  point  of  view,  and  to  di- 
vide them  into  malignamt  and  notir^MaMgnant 
growths.  The  former  have  already  been  treated 
of,  and  the  special  neoplasms  of  tubercular  and 
syphilitic  origin  are  more  conveniently  referred 
to  separately. 

VAHrETiES. — 1.  Fibromata.  These  growths, 
which  are  developed  from  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  submucous  coat,  are  usually  of  small  size,  fre- 
quently pedunculated,  though  sometimes  appear- 
ing as  sessile,  flattened  nodules,  of  half  the  siae 
of  a  pea  projecting  into  the  canal.  The  smaller 
ones  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  length  of 
the  bowel,  whilst  the  larger  ones  (up  to  the  size 
of  a  walnut)  are  fewer  in  number  or  single,  aiid 
are  usually  found  in  the  rectum.  They  present, 
the  ordinary  microscopic  characters  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

2 .  lApomata. — ^Polypoid  growths  of  adipose 
tissue,  springing  from  the  submucous  coat,  are 
not  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  any  part  of  the 
intestines.  Less  often  they  are  sessile  and  of 
Small  size. 

3.  Myomaia. — ^Very  rarely  small  growths  are 
met  with,  chiefly  composed  of  contractile  fibre- 
cells,  with  a  variable  amount  of  connective  tissue. 

4.  Vaatyular  tumours — Angiomata.  —  Besides 
hEemorrhoids,  other  vascular  growths  are  some- 
times found,'  of  an  erectile  character,  similar  to 
nsevi  of  the  skin. 

6.  Mucous. — ^It  is  to  these  growths  that  the 
tetm  polypi  is  oftenest  applied.  They  essentially 
consist  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
though  differing  in  their  vascularity,  and  also  in 
their  glandular  elements.  When  these  latter  are 
excessive  in  amount,  they  are  liable  to  present 
characters  which  connect  them  with  malignant 
forms  of  new-growth,  especially  if  their  surface 
assume  a  villous  character.  Polypi  are  not  limited 
to  any  one  part  of  the  canal,  though  undoubtedly 
they  are  most  common  in  the  rectum.  Sometimes 
they  are  distinctively  pigmented.  They  are  oc- 
casionally multiple ;  and  have  been  met  with  at 
all  ages. 

6.  Lymphoid  growths  —  Lymphadenomata.  — 
Neoplasms  whose  structures  correspond  to  that  of 
the  sdlitary  or  agminated  glands,  or  of  the  lym- 
phoid layer  of  the  submucosa,  are  met  With  in 
association  with  theso  normal  constituents  of  the 
intestinal  wall,  and  quite  independently  of  any 
leucocythsemia. 

7.  Cysfe.— These  have  been  rarely  met  with, 
and  the  contrast  to  their  comparative  frequency 
in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  remarkable. 
Dr.  Dickinson  (2>.  Fath,  8oe.  vol.  xii.  p.  138)' re- 
cords the  occurrence  of  a  colloid  cystof  the  size 
of  an  orange,  bet^en  the  muscular  and  mucous 
coats  of  the  caecum  in  a  patient  aged  75,  sopladed 
as  to  give  rise  to  no  obstruction  or  other  symp- 
toms. The  contents  were  gelatinous  and  oily 
and  there  were  no  cysts  elsewhere.  ' 

Ettects  and  Symptoms.  — As  a  rule,  the 
growths  mentioned  above  present  very  little  in- 
terest, unless  they  be  situated  just  within  tho 
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rectum,  and  accessible  to  digital  examination. 
They  cannot  te  diagnosed,  though  they  may 
give  rise  to  certain  symptoms,  as,  for  instance, 
haemorrhage  from  the  vascular  polypi  and  erec- 
tile tumours,  or  partial  obstruction  if  they  attain 
any  size  ;  but  such  symptoms  arfi  not  diagnostic. 
One  of  their  most  interesting  effects  appears  to 
be  the  liability  that  the  polypoid  forms,  occur- 
ring in  the  small  intestine,  have  of  inducing  in- 
tussusception, from  interfering  with  the  due  pro- 
gress of  peristalsis.  Prolapse  of  the  rectum  is 
similarly  found  to  be  occasionally  due  to  polypi. 
Theatment. — No  treatment  can  be  attempted, 
beyond  that  of  the  symptoms  which  may  arise ;  or 
the  removal  of  growths  within  reach  of  the  anus. 

16.  Intestines,  Paralysis  of.  —  The  peris- 
talsis of  the  intestinal  tube  is  normally  depen- 
dent on  automatic  nerve-impulses,  originating 
in  the  intrinsic  ganglia  of  the  canal,  controlled 
by  both  reflex  and  direct  impressions  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  the 
former  acting  vid  the  vagus  in  an  accelerating 
manner,  the  latter  vid  the  splanchnics  in  an  in- 
hibitory direction.  The  integrity  of  the  involun- 
tary muscular  fibre  is  assumed. 

JEtiqu}gy  and  Pathology. — A  paresis  of  the 
intestinal  movements  may  be  brought  about  by 

(1)  causes  acting  tlirough  the  nervotts  eystem ;  or 

(2)  through  imperfection  of  the  musciilar.  tissue. 

(1)  Nervous. — Whilst  it  is  possible  that  the 
intrinsic  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  intestinal  mus- 
cular coat  may  be  the  seat  of  degeneration,  no 
known  observations  are  recorded.  Certain  lesions 
of  the  brain  are  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
intestinal  paralysis,  but  with  no  hitherto  recog- 
nised regularity,  and  it  is  assumed  that  such 
lesions  act  by  interfering  with  the  function  of 
the  vagi.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  produces  actual  paralysis  of  the  in- 
testines, though  constipation  may  result,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  may  be  explained  by  assuming 
an  interference  with  the  centre  that  controls  de- 
fsecation.    See  FiECF^,  Ketention  of. 

(2)  Muscular. — The  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  may  be  much  weakened  by  degene- 
ration (cloudy,  fatty,  or  amyloid).  Inflammation 
of  the  mucous  or  serous  coat,  especially  the  latter, 
is  liable  to  determine  granular  change  in  the 
muscular  fibres,  which,  aided  by  a  coexistent 
oedema,  largely  impairs  the  contractile  power  of 
the  tissue.  The  irritability  is  also  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  over-stimulation  of  too  powerful  and  too 
frequent  purgative  medicines ;  and  the  muscular 
fibres  of  a  much  dilated  portion  of  the  bowel  are 
apt  to  become  paralysed  from  distension  and 
stretching.  The  general  want  of  tone  that  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  manifest  subse- 
quent  to  debilitatmg  diseases,  want  of  food,  hy- 
steria, and  other  conditions,  also  finds  expression 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  diminished  peristaltic 
action. 

The  modus  operandi  of  certain  astringent 
drugs  upon  the  bowel  is  quite  unknown,  possibly 
through  the  nervous  system,  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  opium,  and  perhaps  by  affecting 
the_  muscular  fibres  or  nerve-termmals.  Lead, 
which  would  seem  to  cause  both  paralysis  and 
spasm  of  the  muscular  coat,  may  act  in  this 
way. 


Symptoms. — ^The  prominent  symptom  of  intoo- 
tinal  paralysis  is  constipation,  though  other  siens 
of  obstruction,  such  as  vomiting,  meteorism  &c. 
may  be  superadded.  See  Constipation;'  and 
Intestinal  Oesthuction. 

Theatment. — As  a  rule  this  is  directed  to  the 
primary  cause,  but  great  benefit  has  undoubtedly 
followed  the  special  application  of  electricity  to 
the  abdominal  parietes.  Friction  applied  on 
systematic  principles  is  of  undoubted  service. 

17.  Intestines,  Perforation  and  Hupturo 
of. — .^TioLOQY.  —  The  causes  of  perforation 
or  rupture  of  the  intestines  maybe  arranged 
thus : — 1.  External  injuries,  such  as  blows,  being 
run  over,  &e.,  though  more  liable  to  rupture 
the  solid  abdominal  viscera,  frequently  cause 
the  intestines  to  burst,  especi^ly  the  ileuin  or 
jejunum. 

2.  Corrosive  poisons,  when  swallowed  in  any 
considerable  amount,  may  destroy  not  only  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  but  also  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  intestines. 

3.  Extreme  distension  by  flatus  above  the  site 
of  a  constriction  may  cause  the  bowel  to  burst. 

4.  Ulcerations,  pre-eminently  the  so-called 
peptic  ulceration,  and  less  commonly  typhoid  and 
catarrhal  ulceration,  are  liable  to  lead  to  perfcra- 
tion. 

5.  Perforations  may  be  produced  ab  exlri,  by 
the  bursting  of  abscesses  or  aneurisms  into  the 
canal. 

Symptoms. — The  most  striking  symptom  which 
perforation  of  the  bowel  presents  is  collapse, 
and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  rupture  of  the 
hollow  abdominal  viscera  is  more  liable  to  induce 
this  condition  than  a  similar  lesion  of  such  organs 
as  the  liver  or  spleen.  The  exact  explanation  of 
this  collapse  is  not  apparent. 

Should  the  patient  live  twenty-four  hours  frfter 
tho  establishment  of  a  perforation,  signs  of  peri- 
tonitis will  assert  themselves — severe  abdominal. 
pain  and  tenderness,  pyrexia,  vomiting,  and  otheif 
symptoms.  Supposing  that  the  perforation  follow 
an  ulceration  in  the  course  of  a  previously  high 
temperature,  such  as  enteric  fever,  there  will  he  a 
sudden  and  usually  considerable  fall  in  the  body- 
heat ;  this  may  be  the  first  indication  that  per- 
foration has  taken  place. 

Perforation  or  rupture  of  the  intestmes  usually 
proves  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours  of  its  oc- 
currence, although  cases  are  recorded  which  haTe 
lasted  for  weeks ;  very  rarely  recovery  has  taken 
place. 

There  are  no  reliable  signs  whereby  rupture 
of  the  stomach  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  intestines,  nor  is  it  of  any  practical  im- 
portance. But  the  collapse  and  fall  m  tempera- 
ture, with  the  history  of  the  case,  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  perforation  of. 
some  part  of  the  canal.- 

Treatment. — Eest  is  of  primary  importance, 
both  in  regard  to  the  whole  body,  and  the  bowels 
themselves.  This  object  is  best  attained  by  tie 
free  use  of  opium,  commencing  with  a  gram,  and 
repeating  it  in  a  few  hours  until  its  influence  is 
fidly  established.  It  is  also  desirable  to  cutoS 
all  food,  except  an  occasional  teaspoonful  of  meat 
essence;  to  give  ice  to  suck;  to  admiiiister  nu- 
trient enemata,  and  brandy  and  ether  if  the  col- 
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lapse  be  profoimd ;  and  to  apply  ifarmth  to  the 
cxtiemities. 

18.  Intestines,  Spasm  of.— The  irregular 
and  forcible  movements  of  the  bowels,  usually 
accompanied  with  pain,  are  known  as  coho. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  peristaltic  action,  but  when  the 
contractions  of  the  muscular  coats  bfxiome  -violent, 
more  or  less  pain  is  likely  to  occur. 

jEtioloqt.— The  determinmg  causes  of  mtes- 
tinal  spasm  are : — 

I.  The  direct  irritation  of  indigestible  ingesta. 
2.  Exposure  to  cold.  3.  Certain  poisons— lead, 
strychnia,  &c. — which  probably  affect  the  mus- 
cular fibres  through  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition 
of  the  contracted  bowel,  since  the  appearances 
seen  after  death  are  not  an  index  of  what  existed 
during  life ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  spasm 
may  start  from  several  points  inthecourse  of  the 
canal,  and,  after  persisting  for  a  variable  time, 
either  yield  or  travel  on  as  a  wave  of  spasmodic 
contraction.  For  how  long  a  portion  of  bowel  may 
remain  contracted  is  quite  conjectural. 

Symptoms. — The  existence  of  a  painless  spasm 
of  the  intestines  is  very  doubtful ;  as  a  rule  it  is 
the  pain  which  indicates  this  condition,  and  ex- 
cept tlie  contraction  be  maintained,  no  further 
symptoms  may  occur.  Constipation,  vomiting, 
meteorism,  may  all  be  present  in  varying  degrees, 
dependent  upon  the  extent  of  obstruction  which 
is  produced.  Not  infrequently  fever,  collapse, 
and  prostration  may  co-exist,  leading  to  the  belief 
that  a  more  serious  condition  is  calling  for  treat- 
ment. 

The  specially  painful  spasm  of  the  anal  sphinc- 
ters and  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  termed 
tmetmws,  is  associated  with  gouty  congestion, 
;rith  ulceration,  and  with  most  other  lesions  in 
tbat'lbcality. 

Teeatment.— The  externalapplication  of  moist 
heat  in  the  form  of  poultices  or  fomentations, 
preferably  of  poppy-head  or  other  opiates,  is  of 
great  value,  for  relaxing  the  spasm  or  removing 
the  pain.  Since  an  irritant  is  so  frequently  the 
cause,  an  aperient,  such  as  castor  oil  or  calomel, 
combined  with  opium,  is  essential.  The  collapse 
may  be  so  severe  as  to  call  for  energetic  stimTja- 
tion  iy  brandy,  ammonia,  or  ether. 

10._  Intestines,  Syphilitic  Disease  of. — 
The  intestinal  canal  is  rarely  the  seat  of  the 
specific  lesions  of  syphilis,  except  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectum,  and  margin  of  the  anus.  Small 
gummata  have  been  found  in  the  submucous  tissue 
of  various  parts  of  the  bowel,  but  more  often  the 
ulcers  to  which  these  growths  give  rise  by  their 
degeneration  and  breaking  down;  radiating 
fibrous  cicatrices  of  the  mucous  membrane  have 
also  been  seen,  produced  by  these  syphilomata. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  be  any  specific  ulcer- 
ation of  the  intestine  which  is  not  preceded  by 
gummata,  although  smaU  ulcers  do  oeour  in  new- 
born children,  the  subjects  of  congenital  syphilis. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  and  stricture  of  the  rec- 
tum IS  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  See  IlEcTnM, 
-    sof. 


20.  Intestines,  Tubercular  Disease  of.— 
The  specific  lesions  of  the  tubercular  diathesis. 


namely,  grey  granulations  or  miliary  tubercles, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  thioughout  the  intes-. 
tinal  canal.  Eegardmgthem  as  local  developments 
of  lymphoid  tissue,  the  opportunity  for  their  for- 
mation is  most  favourable,  owing  to  the  extensive 
distribution  of  this  tissue  throughout  the  sub- 
mucous coat,  and  the  special  aggregations  of  it 
which  form  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands. 
The  abundant  supply  of  lymphatic  vessels  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  canal,  and  the  close 
connection  of  the  serous  surface  with  the  lym- 
phatic system,  all  predispose  to  the  development 
and  spread  of  a  tubercular  growth  which  may 
have  become  established  in  a  subject  of  the 
diathesis. 

JEtiologt. — As  a  primary  growth  tubercle 
very  rarely  attacks  the  intestines  in  adults, 
though  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  chil- 
dren as  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis.  In  adults, 
on  the  contrary,  tubercular  disease  of  the  intes- 
tines is  very  commonly  developed  secondary  to  a 
similar  affection  of  the  lungs. 

ANATomcAL  Chabactehs.  —  The  submucous 
layer  and  the  peritoneal  coat  are  the  structures 
in  which  the  tubercle  originates;  in  the  former 
situation  it  especially  favours  the  ileum  and  cae- 
cum, although  it  may  develop  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  tube,  whilst  the  peritoneal 
tuberfle  is  about  eq\ially  distributed.  The  me- 
senteric glands  are  always  considerably  involved. 
The  rareness  with  which  the  stomach  is  affected 
by  tubercle  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  intestinal  lesion. 

In  extreme  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children, 
death  may  take  place  before  any  changes  in  the  tu- 
berculous formation  have  taken  place,  and  count- 
less grey  granulations,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  bodies  microscopic,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  submucosa,  and  in  the  solitary  and  agminated 
glands.  Later  on,  however,  these  non-vascular 
new-growths  coalesce,  and  form  distinct  masses, 
which  from  lack  of  nutrition  undergo  caseous 
degeneration  and  break  down,  thus  forming  the 
tubercular  ulcers.  The  ulcers  tend  to  spread, 
and  rarely  to  heal,  and  whilst  they  may  be  at 
first  limited  to  the  glands,  they  invade  the  ad- 
jacent mucous  membrane,  especially  in  a  direc- 
tion round  the  bowel,  their  extension  being 
preceded  by  the  development  of  fresh  tubercles, 
to  the  progressive  formation  and  destruction 
of  which  the  spread  of  the  ulcer  is  really  due. 
Large  masses  of  the  mucous  surface  may  be  thus 
destroyed,  leaving  a  ragged,  flocculent  surface, 
formed  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  even  of  deeper 
structures,  which  lesions  rarely  proceed  to  per- 
foration into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  adhesive  peri- 
tonitis having  established  attachments  to  adjar- 
cent  parts.  The  thickened,  congested,  irregular 
edges  of  the  ulcers,  with  miliary  tubercles  close 
to  the  margin,  are  very  distinctive ;  apart  from 
the  granulations,  the  ulcers  themselves  are  not 
unlike  those  of  dysenteric  origin,  or  chronic  fol- 
licular ulceration. 

SvMM'OMs. — Unta  ulceration  be  established, 
there  will  be  no  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease 
referable  to  the  intestinal  canalj  and  even  when 
this  stage  is  reached,  there  is  nothing  to  distin- 
guish It  from  ulceration  due  to  other  causes 
There  is  the  same  pain  and  tenderness,  often  but 
little  marked;  usually  an  obstinate  diarrhoea- 
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eharacteristio  stools  with  occasional  blood ;  and 
progressive  emaciation.  Added  to  these  are  the 
symptoms  due  to  implication  of  ather  organs-^ 
lungs,  brain,  &c. — since  tubercular  ulceration  of 
the  bowels  scarcely  ever  occurs  alone. 

TflEATMENT. — Little  Can  be  done  for  intestinal 
tuberculosis.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  almost 
invariably  to  a  fatal  end,  and  it  is  very  rare  for 
healing  and  cicatrisation  to  take  place.  The 
necessity  for  feeding  the  patient  is  almost  contra- 
indicated  by  the  existence  of  a  destroyed  digesting 
and  absorbent  sTwfaee,  whereby  the  food  becomes 
a  positive  irritant.  Such  nourishment  as  is  taken 
should  therefore  be  in  the  most  digestible  and 
concentrated  form,  that  as  much  as  possible  may 
be  taken  up  from  the  stomach.  Starch  and  opium 
enemata  may  do  a  little  to  check  the  diarrhoea, 
but  their  efficacy  is  soon  lost.  Haemorrhage, 
should  it  set  in,  is  scarcely  amenable  to  treatment, 
though  astringent  enemata  may  be  of  some  use, 
combined  with  the  internal  administration  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  and  opium.  No  treatment  has  as  yet 
been  effectual  in  arresting  the  spread  of  tubercle, 
and  until  that  be  gained,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  that  will  permanently  benefit  the  affected 
intestines ;  even  palliative  measures  aSord  but 
little  relief. 

21..  Intestines,  Ulceration  of.  —  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestinal  wall,  from  one  cauSe  or 
another,  is  of  extremely  common  occurrence.  The 
morbid  processes  involved  in  tlie  production  of 
the  ulcers  are  in  all  cases  essentially  the  same, 
namely,  a  molecular  death  and  disintegration  of 
the  tissue,  leaving  a  solution  in  continuity,  of 
varying  extent.  The  severe  disturbance  of  tissue- 
nutrition  which  leads  to  ulceration,  may  be  one  of 
the  later  stages  of  inflammation : — (1),  affecting 
previously  healthy  tissues  ;  or  (2),  as  a  means 
for  the  removal  of  necrosed  tissue  ;  or  (3),  de- 
veloped in  new-growths. 

Vabieties:  1.  Primary  inflammatory  vlcers^ — 
Any  enteritis,  whether  of  the  mildest  character, 
or  of  a  specific  type  such  as  diphtheritic,  may 
lead  to  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  As  a  rule, 
the  more  severe  the  cause  of  the  infiammation, 
tlie  greater  the  liability  to  this  complication ; 
and  the  same  holds  in  respect  of  any  intestinal 
catarrli,  developed  in  the  course  of  any  serious 
state,  such  as  typhus  fever  or  Bright's  disease. 
The  ulcer  may  appear  either  as  a  small  abrasion 
of  the  epithelial  layer,  which  gradually  extends 
and  deepens  until  the  whole  mucous  coat  is 
involved ;  or  the  first  indication  may  be  a  thin 
glairy  pellicle,  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  in  time  is  thrown  off,  leaving  a  breach 
in  the  subjacent  tissue.  In  other  cases  the 
destructive  process  commences  in  the  thickness 
of  the  bowel,  either  from  the  rupture  of  small 
collections  of  inflammatory  products,  resulting 
from  an  enteritis,  or  from  inflammation  of  the 
feUicles.  The  escape  of  these  products  into  the 
tube  leaves  behind  an  ulcer. 

These  lesions  may  be  found  anywhere  through- 
out the  bowels,  although  they  are  much  more 
frequent  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  in- 
testine, and  one  form  of  follicular  ulceration, 
associated  with  the  speciflc  poison  of  dysentery,  is 
practically  limited  to  the  latter  situation.  At 
those  places  where  any  delay  is  likely  to  arise  in 
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the  passage  of  the  faeces— rthe  caeeum,  slgmoii] 
flexure,  and  rectum — and  at  those  spots  which  are 
most  prominent,  such  as  the  edges  of  the  valvuhe 
conniventes,  and  the  sacculus  of  the  colon,  where 
an  enteritis  is  most  likely,  to  be  produced,  there 
wUl  be  the  probable  site  of  these  inflammatory 
ulcers. 

2.  UUsera  resulting,  from-  the  separalioti  of 
necrosed  tissue^— The  process  of  molecular  dis- 
integration which .  takes  place  in  the  a^'acent 
bodies  of  living  and  dead  tissue,,  resulting  in  the 
separation  of  a  slough  and  the  leaving  of  an 
ulcer,  takes  place  in  the  intestines^as  elsewhere. 
The  causes  leading  to  ithe  death  of  circumscribed 
areas  cf  tissue,  are  various.  Sometimes  the 
vitality  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
destroyed  by  degeneration,  such  as  amylpid,  and 
an  ulcer  marks  the  spot  of  the  removed  patch. 
More  frequently  the  local  death  is  induced  by 
cessation  of  blood-flow  through  a  limited  area ; 
the  cause  of  this  stasis  is  not  very  apparent, 
though  believed  to  be  due  to  emboli.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  solvent ,  power  of  the 
digestive  juices  nM.y  be  exerted  on  the  non-living, 
tissues,  which  are  thus  removed,  and  an  ulcer  is 
left.  Ta  such  ulcers  the  term  peptic  has  been 
applied,  and  identical  lesions  are  met  with  in 
the  stomach.  They  almost  invariably  occur  in 
the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  above  tb,e  point  of 
entrance  of  the  alkaline  bile  and  pancr^atiQ  juices, 
although  very  rarely  they  have  been  seen  m  the 
jejunum.  Ulcers  of  this  character  appear  to  be 
connected  with  large  superficial  bums,  but  how 
the  relationship  is  established  is  not  kno\m.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  in  regard  to  them^  that  they 
are  ten  times  more  common  in  men  than, in 
women,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what 
obtains  in  the  stomach,  althqugh,  the  relative 
frequency  of  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers  is 
estimated  as  thirty  to  one. ,  Both  the  ileum  and 
colon  have  been  found  ulcerated  in  amyloid 
degeneration.  .  . 

3.  Ul<^ation  of  new -growths. — ^ilmoat  any 
neoplasm  of  the  intestinal  wall  may.  ulcerate, 
though  as  a  rule  the  more  rapidly  developed 
forms  are  more  liable.  Tubercular,  and  ty^h(^. 
growths  primarily  connected  with  the  soUtary 
andagminated  glands,  invariably  epd  in  this  man- 
ner. Syphilitic  gunimata  and  malignant  growtlfs 
are  especially  prone  to  ulceration. 

Chabactebs. — The  appearances  presented  hj 
the  various  ulcers  differ  with  the  cause  and  the 
duration. 

They  may  be  single,  as  is  generally-the  case 
with  the  duodenal  ulcers ;  or  innumerable,  as 
the  follicular  ulcers  pf  the  colon.  Typhoid  and 
tubercular  ulcers  are  as  a  rule  multiple,  and  are 
most  numerous  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum, 
where  the  agminated  glands  are  most  abundant. 
Occasionally  large  surfaces  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  destroyed,  with  here  and  there 
small  isolated  spots  of  the  membrane  left,  due  to 
the  spread  and  coalescence  of  many  separately 
arising  ulcers.  In  dysentery  and  chronic  tuber- 
cular Ulceration  this  is  especially  liable  to  happen. 
Many  of  the  catarrhal  and  follicular  ulcers  are 
extremely  small,  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter. 

The  peptic  ulcers  are  distmguished  by  their 
very  definite,  'clean-punched'  appearance ;_  the 
edges  are  slightly  sloping,  and  but  veiy  little- 


if  at  all,  thickened  j  whilst  the  mucous  membrane 
immediately  adjacent  has  a  perfecUy  healthy 
appearance.  In  most  of  the  other  varieties  the 
edges  are  thickened,  urregular,  and  shaggy,  fre- 
quently excavated  and  overhanging  the  base; 
the  ulcerative  process  extending  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  irhioh  gradually  dies  and 
sloughs  away  as  its  nutrition  is  cut  off.  De- 
pendent upon  the  depth  and  course  of  the  ulcer 
will  be  the  nature  of  its  base,  which  may  be 
formed  of  the  muscular  coat,  of  the  peritoneum 
much  thickened,  or  of  adjacent  structures  with 
which  adhesion  has  been  established,  such  as 
the  liver  or  abdominal  wall.  The  floor  of  the 
ulcerated  tubercular  and  malignant  new-growths 
usually  presents  small  nodules  of  the  neoplasm, 
which  are  being  developed  coinoidently  with  the 
ulceration.  The  buffi  or  ash-grey  pigmented 
sloughs,  partially  separated,  give  a  characteristic 
appearance  to  the  old-standing  ulcers  of  dysentery 
and  tubercle.  The  tubercular  and  typhoid  ulcers 
of  Peyer's  patches  present  a  certain  difference  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  extend ;  whilst  at 
first  both  are  limited  to  the  patch,  the  former 
tend  to  spread  in  an  annular  manner,  whilst  the 
latter  have  usually  their  long  axis  correspond- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  bowel.  This  diffierence 
depends  rather  on  the  duration  of  the  ulcer,  than 
on  any  specific  distinction  due  to  the  two  diseases ; 
for  the  more  acute  enteric  lesion  rarely  spreads 
much  beyond  the  area  of  the  patch,  which  is  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  bowel,  whilst  the  chronic 
tubercular  ulcer  follows  the  distribution  of  the 
lymphoid  tissue  outside  the  patches,  and  par- 
ticularly along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics. 

CouESE.— The  course  of  an  intestinal  ulce* 
may  be  acute  or  chronic,  lasting  a  few  days  or 
for  years.  Some  of  the  simple  ulcers  of  an  acute 
intestinal  catarrh  belong  to  the  former  group ; 
whilst  the  ulceration  that  accompanies  chronic 
enteritis  may  be  of  indefinite  duration. 

The  acute  forms  may  either  heal  or  go  on  to 
perforation ;  in  the  former  case  their  existence  can 
only  be  inferred,  and  catarrhal  and  follicular 
and' enteric  ulcers  belong  to  this  category.  The 
peptic  and  typhoid  ulcers  are  those  most  liable 
to  perforate  the  gut,  their  duration  being  too 
short  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  adhesions  to 
neighbouring  structures,  as  is  very  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Inore  chronic  forms.  Occasion- 
ally the  perforation  may  lead  to  communication 
between  one  coil  of  intestine  and  another,  be- 
tween the'  duodenum  and  stomach,  or  between 
the  bowel  and  bladder,  without  any  rujjtufe 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  wliieh  is  the  com- 
monest end  of  a  perforating  typhoid  ulcer.  In 
chronic  ulcers,  where '  no  adhesion  or  communi- 
cation takes  place,  the  base  is  thickened  by  a  new- 
formed  connective  tissue,  which  is  developed  as 
fast  as  or  evenfaster  than  the  destructive  process 
proceeds,  and  hence  the  intestinal  wall  adjacent 
to,  and  involved  in  such  ulcers,  is  usually  much 
thickened  and  indurated.  Short  of  actual  per- 
foration or  adhesion  to  other  parts,  the  site  of 
tlie  ulceration  most  frequently  is  malrked  on- the 
external  surface  of  the  bowel  by  a  sub-acute 
pentonitis,  which  may  produce  a  partial  matting 
together  of  the  intestines. 

In  the  course  of  the  healing  of  the  larger 
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ulcers,  by  tho  formation  of  a  contracting 
cicatricial  tissue,  the  gut  may  bo  considerably 
constricted,  and  a  most  formidable  obstruction 
may  be  established.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  even  large  ulcers,  such  as  those 
of  typhoid  fever;  and  the  extent  of  depth  of 
the  destruction  would  seem  to  influence  this 
result;  when  the  superficial  portion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  only  is  destroyed  very  little 
contraction  follows,  but  when  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  wall  are  involved  the  subsequently  de- 
veloped cicatrix  tends  to  shrink  considerably. 
Similar  differences  are  seen  in  destructions ,  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues. 

SimPTOMS. — The  greatest  diversity  is  met  'with 
in  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  ulceration,  and  few, 
if  any,  can  be  regarded  as  characteristic.  Inas- 
much as  the  lesion  may  occur  without  producing 
any  symptoms ;  or  those  that  do  exist  may  be 
determined  by  the  course  of,  or  by  the  conditions 
associated  with  the  ulceration ;  or  lastly,  the  re- 
sults of  this  condition,  such  as  perforation,  may 
entirely  obscure  the  actual  ulceration  itself:  it 
frequently  hajppens  that  the  existence  of  an  ulcer 
is  not  recognised."  Nor  may  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  of 
the  ulceration,  for  the  most  marked  pain,  tender- 
ness, diarrhoea,  and  other  symptoms  may  be  pro- 
duced by  an  area  of  typhoid  ulceration  that  heals ; 
whilst  a  perforating  duodenal  ulcer  may  give 
scarcely  any  indication  of  its  existence,  until 
within  a  few  hours  of  a  fatal  ending.  This  course 
appears  to  be  very  characteristic  of  duodenal 
ulcers ;  and  the  writer  has  recorded  a  case  of  a 
young  man  who  was  suddenly  attacked  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  apparently  intestinal  colic,  after 
constipation  of  a  week's  duration,  no  vomiting  and 
no  tenderness,  the  pain  being  relieved  by  pressure 
on  the  abdomen.  Collapse  sot  in,  and  death  re- 
sulted in  less  tiiau  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attadc.  The  autopsy  showed 
a  perforating  duodenal  ulcer.  Such  a  case  is  not 
singular,  and  may  be  preceded,  as  this  case  was 
by  nothing  beyond  an  occasional  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort at  the  epigastrium,  not  serious  enough  to 
call  for  advice  or  treatment. 

Such  Symptoms  as  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  pain, 
tenderness,  and  pyrexia  are  as  much  dependent 
on  a  cp-existent  enteritis  or  new-growth,  as  they 
are  upon  the  ulcer.  Doubtless  the  exposed 
surface  of  an  ulcer  offers  the  opportunity  for 
increased  peristalsis  being  induced,  but  this  is 
not  of  necessity,  for  constipation  maybe  present. 
Where^  the  area  of  ulceration  is  extensive,  the 
absorbing  surface  is  by  so  much  diminished, 
and  thus  while  the  general  nutrition  suffers,  the 
una;bsorbed  products  of  digestion  are  liable  to 
decompose  and  induce  diarrhcea.  Vomiting  may 
arise  from  a  duodenal  ulcer,  but  not  always, 
and  when  present  it  may  be  due  to  perito- 
nitis ;  icterus  may  also  complicate  an  ulcer  in 
tliis  situation,  by  involving  the  opening  of  the 
bile-duct,  or  by  extension  of  the  duodenal  ca- 
tarrh.; Pain  may  be  quite  absent  or  quite 
insignificant,  unless  the  rectum  be  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  when  the. pain  and  tenesmus  are 
excruciating. 

The  passage  of  bloodJn  the  stools,  especially 
If  bright,  is  probably  a  most  characteristic 
mdicaition  of  ulceration, ;  but  it  does  not  alvFaya 
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Acute  arthritis,  however,  is  oceasionally  -wit- 
nesaed  during  the  first  year  of  life— during  even 
the  first  six  months.  It  is  unconnected  with 
syphilis  or  injury ;  very  sudden  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  rapid  in  course;  dangerous  to  life'; 
and  destructive  to  the  articular  ends  of  the 
bones  by  ■  suppurative  disorganisation.  The 
causes  of  jointrdisease  in;general  are  connected 
either  with  disordered  nutrition,  in  which  case  it 
usually  assumes  an  inflammatory  type ;  or  with 
disordered  function.  The  latter  may  depend  on 
the  former,  or  be  unconnected  with  it.  Again, 
the  cause  may  be  local  in  its  origin,  or  arise 
from  some  constitutional  defect.  Amongst  the 
exciting  causes,  injuiy  ia  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent. This  being  often  slight,  and  not  followed 
by  any  immediate  consequences,  the  connec- 
tion is  frequently  overlooked.  A  blow,  or  a  fall 
against  the  edge  of  a  talkie  or  down  stairs,  may 
readily  bruise  the  synovial  membrane,  in  such 
exposed  joints  as  the  knee  or  elbow,  without: 
causing  any  external  sign.  A  slight  haemorrhage 
takes  place  into  the  synovial  cavity  or  the  sub- 
synovial  areolar  tissue,  and  serous  effusion  may 
speedily  supervene  ; ,  in  this  manner  a  common 
variety  of  acute  or  traumatic  serous  synovitis  is 
produced.  But  although  injury  is  the  most  fer- 
tile cause  of  joint-disease,  the  articulations  may 
sustain  ,most  severe  injury  •  without  becoming 
inflamed.  It  is  rare  to  find  any  serious  conse- 
quences result  from  dislocivfion;  the  joint  usu- 
ally perfectly  -recovering  itself.  Penetrating 
wounds  of  the  joints  are  always  serious  injuries ; 
they  often  occasion  acute, synovitis,' and  if  septic 
changes  occur,  are  followed  inevitably  by  suppu- 
ration in  the  articulation,  and  danger  both  to  the 
limb  and  life  of  the  individual.  Fractures  often 
implicate  the  joint-surfafes,  and  prove  a  fre- 
quent source  of  stiff-joint.  Plastic  synovitis 
may  be  thus  set  up,  causing  adhesions ;  or  sup- 
puration takes  place ;  or  the  callus  formed  for 
the  repair  of  the  fracture  may  interfere  with  the 
joint  motion.  Gunshot  wounds  often  produce 
the  severest  form  of  inflaumation  of  joints,  sup- 
puration being  the  usual  result.  '  When  -joint- 
disease  follows  an  injury  it  is  usually  confined  to 
one  joint ;  but  when  joint  disease  originates  from 
constitutional  causes,  more  than  one  joint  is 
often  affected  ;  or  when  only  one,  the  constitu- 
tional nature  of  the  cause  is  manifested  in  dis- 
eased conditions  present  elsewhere,  or  by  traces 
of  inflammation  in  other  joints,  due  to  the  same 
cause.  The  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  synovial 
membrane  and  bone  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
chronic  joint-disease. 

Joint-inflammations  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  all  kinds  of  fever;  and  also  as  se- 
quelae of  the  exanthemata.  The  great  frequency 
of  polyarticular  serous  synovitis  in  acute  rheu- 
matism is  well  known,  as  also  in  purpura  and 
haemophilia,  where  it  is  complicated  with  blood- 
extravasations.  In  pyaemia  the  joints  are  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  sero-purulent  and  puriilent 
effusions  ;  as  they  also  occasionally  are  in  'scar- 
latina. Puerperal  synovitis  is  a  variety  of  the 
pyaemio.  In  typhus  monarticular  arthritis  is 
frequently  met  with,  and  the  hip  is  the  joint 
oftenest  affected.  Endocarditis  and  polyarth- 
ritis are  very  often  associated  together;  and 
the  endocarditis  may  precede  and  give  rise  to 


the  joint-disorder  by  embolism.  The  fact  that 
multiple  joint-affections  are  met  with  both  in 
pyaemia  and  in  rheumatism  suggests  a  connec- 
tion, but  what  its  nature  may  be  is  not  clear. 
Although  in  articular  rheumatism  pus-formation 
is  rare,  we  sometimes  witness  joint-suppuration 
in  such  cases ;  whilst  pyaemia  and  metastatic 
abscess  may  originate  from  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis. In  chronic  synovitis,  affecting  two  or 
more  joints,  the  heart  should  always  be  ex- 
amined, for  traces  of  endocarditis  will  sometimes 
be  found.  In  the  exanthemata,  typhus,  and 
diphtheria,  metastases  in  the  shape  of  joint-in- 
flammations more  or  less  frequently  take  place. 
Joint-inflammation  is  of  frequent  ocoiirrence  in 
dysen'ery.  With  gonorrhcea  a  form  of  arthritis 
is  associated  which  is-  called,  ' gnnorrhieal.' 
Syphilis  in  the  later  stages  frequently  attacks  a 
joint,  the  knee  by  preference,  syphilitic  deposits 
taking  place  in  the  bone  or  the  subsynovial  con- 
nective tissue,  but  synovial  effusion  is  not  com- 
mon. A  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  ends 
of  the  bone  is  not  rare  in  children  the  subjects 
of  inherited  syphilis.  In  gout  the  jpint-etruo- 
tures  are  affected;  as  a  rule  the  perisynovial 
tissue  becomes  infiamed  owing  to  deposits  of 
urates.  Similar  deposits  even  occur  in  cartilages 
of  encrustation.  The  great  toe  is  most  often 
affected,  but  the  other  tarsal,  digital,  and  larger 
joints  are  frequently  diseased. 

Some  ill-understood  form  of  vaso-motor  or 
trophic  irritation  appears  to  occasion  arthritis, 
in  locomotor  ataxy.  liffusion  into  the  joint  ia 
preceded  by  pain,  and  the  knee  aud  shoulder 
joints  are  those  generally  affected.  In  some 
cases  of  the  disease  changessimilar  to  those  in 
rheumatoid  arthritis  have  been  observed,  gene- 
rally in  the  knee,  shoulder,  elbow,  or  hip. '  They 
occur  early  in  the  disease ;  arise  suddenly ;  are 
often  monarticular;  and  not  rarely  give- rise  to 
dislocation,  especially  in  the  shoulder. '  These 
charHCters  distinguish  the  disease  from  ordinary 
rheumatoid  arthriiis.  i  Severe  infl»mmation  of 
the  joints  of  the  paralysed  limbs  has  been  ob- 
served in  cases  of  hemiplegia.  The  occurrence  of 
joint-disorder,  usually  synoviiil  inflammatiowiis 
frequent  in  chronic  disease  of  the  spine ;  and  it 
also  occasionally  happens  in  acute  myelitis,  in 
the  form  of  suppurative  arthritis.  In  both  cases 
the  knee  is  most  frequently  affected. 

Anatomicai.  Characters. — Joint-disease  may 
begin  as  an  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, of  the  bone,  or  of  the  cartilage.!  Fibrous 
tissue  having  but  slight  tendency  to  inflame,  it 
is  improbable  that  primary  disease  affecting  the 
ligaments  can  be  otherwise  than  most  excep- 
tional; but  these  textures  very  soon  become 
secnndarily  affected,  from  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  tho  synovial  membrane.  The  synovial 
membrane  is  perhaps  more  ready  to  inflame  than 
any  other  tissue^  in  the  body^  and  in  many  joints 
it  is  much  exposed  to  injury  from  without,  while 
excessive  joint-movement  alune  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  excite  synovitis.  Primary  disease 
of  the  bone  comes  next  in  order  of  frequency. 
Cartilage  is  least  likely  to  take  on  primaiy  dis- 
ease. Each  of  these  tissues,  however,  becomes 
speedily  affected  by  disease  which  has  invaded 
or  commenced  in  the  other. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  local  symp 
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toms  of  joint-diaease  have  reference  to  impair- 
ment of  function,  mi  ohangeiafonn;  together 
■with  pain,  both  local  and  sympathetic! ;  and  cer- 
tain physical  signs. 

Impaired  function.— Vsasllj  this  is  great  m 
proportion  to  the  natural  mobility  aud  import- 
ance of  the  joiht,  and,  most  evident  in  the  ex- 
tremities. The  earliest  symptom  in  hip-joint- 
disease  is  a  slight  limp  or  halt,  vpjiilst  in  other 
joints  mwe  stiffness  occurs;  the  full  range  of 
movement  is  simply  curtailed,  before  actual  pain 
or  swelling  takes  place.  The  position  of  maxi- 
mum relaxation,  namely,  that  intermediate  be- 
tween flexion  and  extension,  is  commonly  as- 
sumed by  diseased  joints.  E,Tep  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  disease,  the  interference  with  move- 
ment is  often  very  great,  amounting  to  a  sort  of 
vital  anchylosis,  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  whose  tension  prevents  the  joint-sur- 
faces moving  npon  each  other— an  effort  to  avert 
pain.  This  form  of  anchylosis  disappears  during 
narcosis.  Muscular  or  vital  anchylosis  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  rigidity  produced  by 
structural  changes.  Both  synovial  efiusion  and 
peri-synovial  infiltration  mechanically  hinder 
free  joint-movement. 

Changes  in  forin. — rChanges  in  form  are  due 
to  the  alterations  in  shape  and  texture  of  the 
joint-structures,  and  to  effusions  within  its  ca- 
vity. These  changes  may  be  best  appreciated  by 
careful  measurements,  and  a  comparison  with 
the  ppposite  joint.  No  true  estimate  of  the 
amoiint  of  departure  from  the  normal  is  other- 
wise possible.  The  practitioner  is  thus  better  ijWe 
to  diiignose  the  special  character  of  the  swelling, 
whether  it  be  due  to  synovial  efiiision,  and  eon  - 
fined  to  the  limits  of  the  capsule,  causing  it  to 
bulge  at  the  least  protected  parts ;  or  to  (ironic 
thickening  of  the  synovial,  memljrane,  recognised 
on  palpation  by  its  elasticity  and  general  diffu- 
sion; or  to  disease  of  the  bone  and  periosteum, 
when  the  swelling.is  deep-seated  and  hard,.  By 
accurate  comparison  a  fluid  collection  outside 
the  joint,  either  an  abscess  or  a  bursal  tumour, 
may  be  distinguished  from  jntra-articular  swell- 

Paiffl.^-The  character  of  the.  pain  is  an  im- 
portant symptom  in  diseases  of  .the  joints.  In 
acute  synovitis  it  is  severe  and  lancinating.  In 
bone-inflammation  it  is  a  doll  aching  pain,  with 
marked  local  tenderness,  liable  to  periodic  exa- 
cerbations^of  an  intense  kind.  Often  the  pain  is 
of  a  shooting,  .starting  character,  wakening,  the 
sufferer  from  sleep.  The  pain  ja  of  this.charae-! 
to  and  most  severe ,  in  subarticular  ostitis.' 
ryamio  suppuration  and  chronic  synovitis  aje 
gcnernlly  painless. 

Fhyeiml  sijjw.— 'When  one  hand  is  laid  flat 
npon  a  diseased  joint  while  the  other  moves  it, 
oettam. sensations  or  sounds  are  often  distin- 
gmshable.  A  peculiar  soft  crepitation  due  to  the 
presence  of  blood-clot,  must  not  be' mistaken  for 
the  rougher  sensations  which  adhesions  afford,  ^ 
the  fnction-sounds  of  movable  joint-bodies,  or 
the  grating  of  exposed;  hone.  The  rubbipg  of  one 
panuUtion-sHtface  upon  another  m^y  l?e  likened 
10  Mat  o£  two  pieces  of  velvet..  Abnormal  mpve- 
inents,  such  as  .lateral  motion  in  a  ginglymoid 
jont  usually  imply  extensive-  joint-disorder, 
displacement  or.partjal  dislocation,  and  altera- 


tion in  form  of  the  joint-sjrajfaoes  occur  as  the 
disease  progresses.  A  notable  increase  of  local 
heat  may  be  felt  in  all  inflamed  joints.  When 
fistulous  tracks  exist  around  a  diseased  joint, 
they  do  not  often  afford  direct  evidence  on  being 
probed  of  the  condition  of  the  joint, ,  but  they 
generally  prove  the ,  existence  of  articular  sup- 
puration, and  disease  of  the  bone.        ,     ; 

With  respect  to  the  general  symptoms  pf  dis- 
eases of  the  joints,  it  need  only  be  said  here 
that  the  amount  of  pain  or  constitutional;  dis- 
turbance in  acute  cases  varies  according  to  the 
extent  and  acuteness  of  the  disease,:  and  the  pre- 
sence and  amount  of  suppuration,  In  chrome 
disQrde2:s  the  associated  constitutional  condition 
should  be  investigated. 

Complications  and  Seqweije.— The  complica- 
tions which  occur  in  joint-disease  are  generally 
connected  ^ith  long-continued  suppuration. 
Amyloid,  degeneration  of  the  viscera  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  present  when  suppuration  has 
existed  for  a  year  or  more  in  young  people ;  less 
certainly  in  adults.  Hectic  fever,  tuberculosis, 
or  pyseiuia  ,may  occur  at  any  period.;  In  the  ab- 
sence or  failure  of  treatment,  the  patient,  should 
he  survive,  will  suffer  from  contraction,  defor- 
mity, and  imperfect  growth  of  the  limb,  together 
with  mpre  or  less  complete  loss  of  function. 

_PB0BN0Sis,^-rThe  prognosis  in  diseases  of  the 
joints  will  depend  on  many  circumstances,  and 
must  be  considered  both  as  regards^  lift)  and  as 
regards  function.  First,  with  respect  to  life, 
tlie  gravityof  joint-diseases  increases  with'  the 
size  of  the  joint  affected.  They  are  more  serious 
in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  limb.  Pyaemia  is 
comparatively  rare  in  acute  jointrsuppurations — 
why,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  When  pus  escapes 
from  the  interior  of  a  joint  into  the  surrounding 
tissues,  pyiEmia  may  occur.  A  continuous  high 
temperature,  or  a  large  evening  increase  asso- 
ciated with  -hectic,  are  bad  signs';  the  exhaus- 
tion, _which  depends  on  profuse  sijppjiiation 
with  its  attendant  hectic  fever,  jimyloid  degene- 
ration, and  tuberculosis,  being  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  death  in  joint-disease.  The  prognosis 
as  n^axis  function  is  often  difficult  to  determine. 
After  an  attack  of  simple  acute  or  subacute 
serous  synovitis,  recovery  is  generally  complete. 
Jomt-functiou  is  usually  completely  lost  after 
suppuration  of  traumatic  origin,  recovery  being 
quite  exceptional.  When  the  suppuration  is  of  a 
pyaemic  nature,  and  the  patient  survives,  the  effu- 
sion may  become  absorbed,  and  the  joint-motion 
be  preserved.  Chronic  synovitis  with  thickening 
of  the  subsynovial  tissue,  due  to  infiltration  with 
granulation- material,  can  seldom  be  cured  except 
>y  operation,  especially  after  suppuration  has 
taken  place.  If  recovery  should  ensue,  the  joint- 
function  is  lost,  and  deformity  is  always  present 
Increased  mobility— 'flail  joint '-is  a  very  rare 
sequence  of  joint-disease.  It  is  occasionally  seen 
m  the  shpulder,  and  alsp  in  the  knee  ^ 
.  TKEATjiEOT.-The  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
joints  must  be  directed  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
individual ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  functions 
?L™Vr'-  0^ ',•!«,  fi^^t^-d  gieatestt^or' 
,  anoe.  among  remedial  measures  is  mi,  which  is 
best  secured  by  fixation  pf  the  juint,»nd  limb  in 
an  appropriate  appamtus.  This  is' of  cirdiW 
importance  to  a  diseased  articulation,  fust  ^ 
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motion  is  a  necessity  for  a  healthy  one.  Imrao- 
Lilisation  shuuld  not  be  continued  longer  than 
necessary ;  it  will  sometimes  seriously  damage 
even  a  previously  he-ilthy  joint,  immobilised  on 
account  of  fracture  of  the  limb ;  and  a  continu- 
ance of  rest  after  all  diseased  action  has  sub- 
sided often  exerts  a  very  prejudicial  influence. 
Best,  however,  should  be  continued  so  long  as 
pain  and  increased  temperature  persist. 

Position. — The  same  means  adopted  to  secure 
immobility  must  be  utilissd  to  obtain  the  best 
available  position  for  the  future  function  of  the 
part,  should  anchylosis  become  inevitable.  In 
the  ankle  the  foot  should  be  maintained  at  a 
right  angle ;  the  hip  and  knee  must  be  extended 
in  the  axis  of  the  body  ;  the  elbjw  is  generally 
flexed  to  a  right  angle,  the  position  in  which  the 
limb  is  most  useful.  Splints  of  various  forms  are 
used,  and  we  possess  in  plaster- of-Paris  and 
Etar(ji  ready  and  invaluable  means  of  producing 
an  apparatus,  which  gives  uniform  and  equable 
support  of  a  simple  dnd  very  perfect  kind. 

Extension  exerts  a  beneficial  influence,  as  well 
by  immobilising  the  joint,  as  by  its  power  to 
remove  contraction  and  deformity.  It  relieves 
pain  and  abates  the  symptoms  rather  by  keeping 
the  joint  at  rest,  and  changing  the  surfaces  of 
contact,  than  by  any  actual  distraction  of  the 
joint-surfaces.  A  much  greater  weight  than  a 
patient  could  tolerate  must  be  used  before  any 
such  separation  could  occur.  Extension  often 
even  increases  the  intia-articular  pressure.  By 
straightening  the  limb  it  removes  the  joint  from 
its  position  of  maximum  relaxation,  and  puts 
the  skin  and  tendons  on  the  flexor  aspect  on  the 
stretch,  and  alters  the  mutual  accommadation  of 
the  joint-surfaces. 

As  there  is  almost  invariably  an  increase  of 
temperature  in  the  affected  joint,  the  application 
of  cold,  by  means  of  ice-bags  or  coils  of  cold 
water  tubing,  is  indicated.  Cold  acts  most  bene- 
ficially in  all  acute,  and  many  subacute  inflam- 
mations. Even  in  deep-seated  joints  like  the 
hip,  it  will  often  soothe  the  pain  and  abate  the 
symptoms,  but  it  is  more  applicable  to  the 
superficial  joints.  Cold  is  both  anaesthetic  and 
prophylactic  in  its  action.  The  sensations  of  the 
patient  in  respect  of  the  continuance  of  cold 
applications  must  be  consulted.  In  most  cases 
they  are  gratsful.  In  chronic  joint-affections 
when  an  acute  attack  supervenes,  threatening 
suppuration,  cold  should  also  be  applied.  Cold 
applications  may  in  some  cases  be  continued  for 
weeks  or  months  with  advantage.  When  the 
acute  symptoms  have  passed  off,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  encourage  lymphatic  activity  and 
absorption,  the  cold  must  be  discontinued,  and 
compression,  together  with  friction  and  warmth, 
substituted.  Cold  is  not  applicable  to  purely 
chronic  cases  without  much  pain  or  tenderness. 

In  some  instances  of  acute  and  subacute  ar- 
thritis local  depletion  by  means  of  leechfS  or 
scarification  is  very  useful,  and  this  may  be 
combined  with  hot  fomentalvms  in  cases  where 
cold  is  not  well  borne.  In  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  bone  the  actual  cautery  sometimes  procures 
•mmediate  abatement  of  the  pain,  and,  after  a 
time,  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  The 
Button  cautery  may  be  used,  or,  still  better, 
linear   cauterisation,   over  the  most  sensitive 


points.      Or    an    issue    may  be   employed  iii- 
stead. 

Compression  by  strapping,  or  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cotton -wool  and  a  tightly  appHed  ban- 
dage over  it,  is  applicable  to  the  chronic  stages 
of  joint-disease.  It  must  be  discontinued  if  it 
occasion  pain.  It  is  better  calculated  to  remove 
fluid  effusions  than  the  plastic  material  poured 
out  into  the  perisynovial  tissue.  For  these  cases 
the  more  continuous  compression  of  a  properly 
applied  elastic  bandage  will  prove  more  eflieienf 
or  the  sirapping  known  as  '  Scott's  dressing.' 

Massage  is  a  most  valuable  local  means  for 
the  dispersion  of  chronic  swellings  of  joints.  It 
both  removes  the  results  of  diseased  action  in 
the  joint,  and  helps  to  restore  its  function.  It 
is  well  suited  to  disperse  serous  effusions  when 
the  acute  stage  is  over ;  for  cases  of  plastic  sy- 
novitis it  is  also  useful,  but  not  for  cases  of 
the  type  known  as  tumor  albus.  It  produces  a 
diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  part,  and  a 
local  increase  of  temperature,  and  the  lymphatics 
are  stimulated  to  increased  activity.  There  are 
several  modes  of  employing  massage.  The  first 
is  centripetal  stroking  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  from  the  periphery  of  the  affected  part  to 
wards  the  centre  of  the  body,  called  efflalrage, 
one  hand  following  the  other  in  immediate  snc- 
cession.  The  amount  of  pressure  varies  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  This  will  readily  dis- 
perse fluid  effusions  both  of  blood  and  serum. 
Friction-massage  is  another  useful  method,  and 
is  practised  by  pressing  the  palm  firmly  upon 
the  surface,  and  then  rotating  it.  This  plan  may 
be  combined  alternately  with  the  last  method, 
massage  proper — petrissage — which  is  done  by 
raising  up  the  soft  parts  vertically  from  the  bone 
with  both  hands,  and  compressing  them,  always 
in  a  centripetal  direction. 

ForcVile  movements,  —  Forcible  movements, 
which  break-down  adhesions,  are  often  most  use- 
ful in  cases  of  stiff  joint  arising  after  protracted 
immobilisation,  after  fracture  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  joint,  or  after  a  severe  sprain.  Pain  will  be 
relieved  in  this  way,  and  mobility  restored  in 
some  instances,  in  a  degree  quite  remarkable, ' 

Constitutional  treatment. — Where  any  general 
taint  exists,  this  must  be  treated  at  the  same 
time.  A  tendency  to  tubercle  must  be  met  by 
iron,  tonics,  good  food,  and  fresh  pure  air. 
Gout,  syphilis,  or  rheumatism  must,  when  pre- 
sent as  a  diathesis,  be  appropriately  treated. 

Operative  treatment. — Puncture  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  antiseptic  washing-out  of  the  articn- 
lation,  may  often  be  performed  with  advantage, 
to  evacuate  the  fluid  in  a  distended  joint,  or  to 
diagnose  the  presence  of  pus  and  evacuate  it 
when  suppuration  has  taken  place.  Sufficiently 
free  incisions,  however,  and  the  insertion  of 
drainage  tubes  are  generally  to  be  preferred  m 
cases  of  joint-suppu'ration ;  and  with  these  should 
be  combined  the  washing-out  the  joint-cavity  with 
a  three-  or  five-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
or  other  adequate  antiaeptiC.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  free  incisions  and  drainage 
for  excision  of  the  joint,  in  certain  chronic  forms 
of  disease,  such  as  white-swelling,  but  excision 
is  prolialJy  in  most  respects  preferable.  Ex- 
cision is  practised  for  chronic  joiut-disen«o  not 
amenable  to  other  meaiis ;  it  is  not  a  substitute 


for  amputation,  but  is  intended  to  obviate  its 
necessity.  Subperiosteal  resection,  where  pmetio- 
able,  possesses  many  advantages,  especially  in 
cases  of  traumatic  origin.  The  attachments  of 
the  muscles  and  tendons,  and  the  cellular  inter- 
spaces bptween  them,  are  thus  left  undisturbed. 
The  chances  of  perisynovial  suppuration  are 
diminished,  and  the  bleeding  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  There  is  more  complete  bony  repro- 
duction of  the  joint-surfaces,  and  in  young  {.jr- 
sons  a  new  joint  verj'  similar  to  the  normai  is  in 
some  Instances  formed,  while  in  all  cases  there  is 
a  probability  of  better  subsequent  function  and 
position.  The  operation  thus  performed  requires 
time  and  slcill.  It  is  scarcely  a^iplicable  to  the 
knee  or  even  I  he  hip,  and  is  unsuited  for  cases  of 
chronic  synovial  disease,  where  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  excise  all  the  diseased  granular 
tion-material.  The  after-treatment  of  excisions 
is  of  great  importance.  Plaster-of-Paris  ban- 
dages supply  one  of  the  most  useful  means  of 
immobilisation,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
anchylosis  is  sought  for,  as  in  the  luiee ;  and  the. 
splint  should  be  unchanged,  if  possible,  for  four 
or  five  weeks.  In  the  elbow,  shoulder,  and  wrist, 
where  mobility  is  the  end  aimed  at,  passive 
movement  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
condition  of  the  wound  admits  of  it,  namely  in 
about  a  week  or  ten  days.  Cralvanism  must  be 
used  at  a  later  period  to  restore  the  wasted  mus- 
cular apparatus. 

Amputation  is  only  performed  as  a  last  resort. 
It  is  very  rarely  needed  for  jointKliseases  in  the 
upper  limb,  except  perhaps  the  wrist,  when  the 
hand  is  permanently  crippled.  In  the  lower 
limb,  amputation  must  be  performed  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  patient  has  lost  all  strength 
and  healing  power,  from  the  drain  of  a  long- 
continued  discharge.  It  is  advisable  where 
linyloid  degeneration  or  incipient  tuberculosis 
exists,  or  in  any  case,  in  short,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  patient  is  inadequate  to  furnish  the 
amount  of  repair  required  in  the  expectant  form 
of  treatment,  or  in  case  pf  excision,  always  a 
more  serious  operation  than  mere  amputation. 
Amputation  should  also  be  adopted  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  local  disease,  especially  of  the 
hone,  is  too  extensive  to  admit  of  a  good  func- 
tional result  after  excision.  In  the  very  young 
excision  is  very  undesirable,  since  the  epiphysis 
is  almost  of  necessity  sacrificed,  and  the  growth 
of  the  limb  checked.  Eeseetion  in  some  joints  is 
practised  to  avert  anchylosis,  or  to  restore  the 
lost  function  of  the  joint,  as  in  the  shoulder, 
elbow,  and  wrist.  Various  congenital  and  other 
deformities  of  the  joints  may  be  removed  by 
osteotomy  of  the  bones  concerned. 

The  chief  diseases  of  joints  will  now  be  sepa- 
rately considered  in  alphabetical  order  as  fol- 
lows:—l.Oartilages,  Diseases  of;  2.  Congenital 
l)i8location;  3,  Immobility;  4.  Inflammation, 
Acute,  of  the  Synovial  Membrane :  5.  Inflamma- 
tion, Chronic,  of  the  same;  6.  Gonorrhceal  In- 
flammation ;  7,  Gouty  Inflammation ;  8.  Stru- 
mous Inflammation ;  9.  Loose  Cartilages  in 
Joints ;_  10.  Nervous  Aflections  ;  II.  Rheumatic 
Arthntia,  Chronic;  12.  Serous  Effiisions;  and 
li-  hyphilitic  Disease.  Ehenmatism  in  its 
several  forms  will  bo  considered  separataly. 
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1.  Joints,  Cartilages  of.  Diseases  of.— 


Primary  chondritis  as  a  form  of  joint-disease  is 
neither  clinically  nor  pathologicJly  established. 
The  cartilage  has  little  tendency  to  active  in- 
flammation ;  it  is  not  sensitive  to  pain ;_  chronic 
changes  take  place  in  it  as  the  result  of  impaired 
nutrition,  rather  than  inflammation.  [The  car- 
tilages of  encrustation  are  the  residue,  which 
does  not  ossify,  of  the  mass  of  foetal  cartilage 
forming  the  bone-ends.  We  meet  in  the  joints 
of  the  aged -with  depressions  and  fibrous  scars, 
caused  by  partial  atrophy  of  the  cartilage ;  these 
changes  do  not  occasion  symptoms  during  life, 
beyond  sensations  of  creaking  and  roughness  in 
the  joint  when  moved. 

Almost  all  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
articular  cartilages  are  secondary  to  synovitis 
and  ostitis,  and  more  or  less  passive.  In  serous 
synovitis  the  cartilage  is  softened  and  swollen, 
and  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  oedematous.  In 
suppurative  synovitis  it  becomes  rough,  sodden, 
and  yellow;  its  cells  burst;  the  intercellular 
substance  fibrillates ;  and  portions  may  necrose. 
The  cartilage-changes  in  chronic  synovitis  have 
been  already  discussed,  and  others  will  be  re- 
ferred to  later. 

Young  growing  bones,  like  the  periosteum 
covering  them,  readily  inflame;  and  as  soon 
as  the  inflammation  invades  the  articular  surface 
of  the  bone,  the  cartilage  becomes  loosened  and 
necrosed,  or  invaded  by  the  granulation-tissue 
springing  from  the  bone.  The  cartilage  is  soft- 
ened; its  capsules  burst;  fibrillation  occurs; 
and  at  different  places, it  becomes  thinned.  Per- 
forations occur  in  it,  leading  to  the  bone,  giving 
it  a  sieve-like  appearance.  Where  the  inflam- 
matory process  is  more  acute,  the  whole  of  the 
encrusting  cartilage  may  become  at  once  de- 
tached from  the  bone  beneath. 

In  these  cases  the  pain,  especially  at  night,  is 
very  severe.  Involuntary  starting  of  the  limb 
causes  intense  suffering,  wakening  the  patient 
from  sleep  with  a  scream.  This  symptom  was 
formerly  considered  distinctive  of  ulceration  of 
cartilHge,  a  process  which  is  wholly  painless 
when  it  occurs  without  other  disease  in  the 
joint,  but  it  is  probable  the  pain  is  due  to  pres- 
sure upon  the  inflamed  bone,  and  it  will  some- 
times greatly  abate  when  the  cartilage  wholly 
disappears.  Disease  commencing  near  the  epi- 
physeal cartilage  often  extends  to  the  adjacent 
joint.  Those  joints  in  which  the  epiphyseal 
junction  is  within  the  capsule,  as,  for  instance, 
the  hip,  run  a  double  risk  from  bone-inflamma- 
tion. 

2.  Joints,  Congenital   Dislocation  of. " 

DRscniPTioN.— This  is  a  curious  and  ill-under- 
stood aifeeti  on  of  the  joints.  It  is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  female  sex.  The  hip-joint 
isneariy  always  the  one  aflTected,  and  the  dis- 
placement IS  generally  double.  It  has  often 
been  erroneously  mistaken  for  morbus  coxae,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

It  probably  occurs  in  early  foetal  life  from 
defective  formation  of  the  joi„t-surfaces.  It  is 
not  discovered  until  the  child  begins  to  walk 
which  It  genemlly  only  commences  to  do  ^  a 
ate  period.  When  the  hi>  are  affected,  the  ^i? 
IS  accompamed  by  a  most  ungainly  swayhif  ^ 
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the  body  from  side  to  side  like  the  waddling  of  a 
duck.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  supply  a  well- 
contrired  artificial  support  to  the  peWs  and 
limbs.  • 

Genu  valgum  and^e«Mi?;arK9«  (knock- knee  and 
bow-knee)  are  two  forms  of  disabling  and  un- 
sightly deformity  of  the  IcAper  limbs.  They  are 
often  due  to  an  abnormal  development  of  the 
condyles  or  shaft  of  the  femur,  or  the  tuberosities 
of  the  tibia,  and  to  changes  of  a  rickety  character 
at  the  epiphyseal  junction.  In  extreme  c^ses 
progression  is  greatly  interfered  with.  The 
symptoms  are  painfully  obvious. 

Theatment.  —  Treatment  of  the  limb  by 
splints  and  apparatus  and  forcible  straightening 
in  plaster  of-1'aris  bandages  succeeds  in  the 
milder  cases,  but  in  those  of  a  severe  type,  or 
in  persons  of  ten  years  or  upwards,  this  plan  is 
most  tedious,  and  is  usually  attended  by  com- 
plete failure,  The  subcutaneous  division  of  the 
internal  or  external  condyle,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  deformity,  restores  the  jointrsur- 
faces  of  the  femur  to  their  normal  level,  and  is 
attended  by  the  happiest  results  both  to  the 
form  and  function  of  the  limb  and  joint.  It  is 
an  easier  and  in  many  ways  a  more  successful 
operation  to  divide  the  shaft  of  the  bone  with  a 
chisel  near  its  articular  extremity,  and  thus 
procure  the  rectification  of  the  limb. 

3.  Joints,  Immobility  of. — Stnok.  :  Anchy- 
losis ;  Fr.  Ankylose ;  Ger.  Gelen&venmckmng. 
■  JEtiologt. — This  condition  may  be  due  to 
changes  in  the  structures  of  the  articulation — 
true  ■  amehylosis  ;  or  in  those  surrounding  the 
joint — -false  aiwhylosu.  It  may  be  fibrous  and 
incomplete,  or  bony  and  complete.  False  or 
spurious  anchylosis — extra-articular — may  de- 
pend on  muscular  spasm  or  rigidity ;  on  cicatri- 
cial ■  contractions ;  on  paralytic  Or  spasmodic 
aifections ;  or  upon  prolonged  disuse  '  of  the 
joint.  It  is  often  difficult,  even  under  chloro- 
form, to  distitiguish  the  presence  of  absolute 
bony  anchylosis,  as  the  fibrous  form  may  be  so 
strong  and  extensive  as  almost  wholly  toprevent 
movement.  The  two  Varieties  are  but  degrees 
of  the  same  process.  Both  may  result  from  pre- 
vious inflammatory  changes  in  the  joint,  either 
of  the  nature  of  plastic  synovitis,  or  of  granu- 
lations Springing  from  the  bone  and  other  joint- 
tissues,  becoming  further  organised.  Fibrb-car- 
tilaginous  flnchyioisis  is  a  common  form  in  young 
persons.  In  time  it  usually  becomes  converted 
into  true  bony  ■anchylosis. 

The  marked  anchylosis  which  tonic  spasm 
and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  produce  in  the  early 
stages  of  some  joint-diseases,  as  in  the  hip-joint 
and  knee,  may  be  called  vital  or  physiological.  It 
is  induced  by  an  effort  to  avert  pain ;  it  disap- 
pears entirely  during  narcosis.  A  joint  may  be- 
come stiff  and  anehylosed' ,by  long  fixation  on 
account  of  some  injury  or  disease  elsewhere,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  retiiined  in  a  flexed  position,  as 
the  muscles  of  the  flexor  side  actually  shorten 
when  their  points  of  origin  and  insertion;  per- 
manently approach  one  another.  The  same  thing 
may  also  happen  in  the  myogenic  affections  due 
to  paralysis  ;  in  which  the  cartilages  and  bones 
atrophy  at  the  same  time. 

Tksatmeht. — The  treatment  of   diseases  of 


joints  should,  in  all  eases  where  it  is  posnWfr  bo 
prophylactic  against  th6  occurrence  of  anchy- 
losis. When  this  has  taken  place  in  an  incomplete 
degree,  an  attempt  to  restore  the  function  of  the 
limb  must  be  made  by  breaking  down  the  adhs- 
sions  by  forcible  or  gradual  extension,  by  pas- 
sive motion,  by  massage,  and  by  tehotomy  of  the 
tense  tendons.  Excision  is  indicated  to  restore 
motion  in  complete  anchylosis  of  such  joints 
as  the  wrist,  the  elbow,  and  the  shoulder.  In 
other  cases  of  complete  anchylosis),  especially 
in  the  lower  limb,  surgical  interference  should 
be  confined  to  an  attempt  to  rectify  a  faulty 
position  either  hj  tenotomy,  extension,  forcible 
straightening,  excision,  or  osteotomy.  Amputa- 
tion can  only  be  needed  in  extreme  and  other- 
wise irremediable  deformity.' 

4.  Joints,  Inflammation,  Acute,  of  the 
Synovial  Membrane  of; — Stnoh.:  Acute  Sy- 
novitis ;  Fr.  Syrioyite;  Ger.  Synlomtik.i 

This  is  one  of  the  mostcommon  of  all  joint- 
affectionSi  ProbalJly  in  half  the  totsjl  number  of 
chronic  joint-diseases  the  synovial  membrane  is 
first  affected.  The  synovial  membrane  is  very 
rich  in  vessels  and  ceills ;  and  much  expbsed  to 
injury,  and  to  the  effects  of  joint-movefflent  An 
infiammation  beginning  at  one  point  soon 
spreads  over  the  whole  synovial  sac. 

DESOKiPTioN.-^Acute  synovitis  is  a  very  com- 
mon result  of  injury;  it  also  occurs  in  rheu- 
matism, gout,  pyaemia,  and  other  diseases.  It 
may  be  serous,  serq-fibrinous,  or  purulent,  Se- 
rous synovitis  is  the  simplest  and  most  common 
variety.  Even  a  slight  external  injury  is  often, 
sufficient  to  produce  it ;  a  sprain  of  the  joint,  or 
oven  excessive  movement,  may  cause  it,  as  Tell 
as  the  constitutional  disorders  already  men- 
tioned. The  knee  is  veiy  often  affected,  from 
its  exposed  position  and  the  large  areji  of  the 
serous  membrane  lining  it.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane becomes  injected  and  thickened,!  with 
oedema  of  the  subsynovial  tissue.  The  natural 
secretion  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  many 
cells  are  shed  into  the  joint  cavity,  the  capsule 
becoming  swollen,  tense,,  fluctuating,  or  elas- 
tic. The  least  protected  parts  bulge,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  effiised  fluid,  and  the  normal 
contour  of  the  joint  is  lost.  It  is  usually  semi- 
flexed. A  severe  burning,  cutting  pain  is  ex- 
perienced in  it.  It  is  pxcpe^ingly  sensitive  to 
pressure,  and  painful  on  the  slightest  movement. 
There  is  usually  considerable  fever.  When  the ' 
infiammation  is  more  intense,  the  synovitis  he- 
comes  sero-fibrinous.  Flakes  of  lymph  are  min- , 
gled  with  the  synovia ;  layers  of  false  membrane 
cover  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  consider- 
ably thickened  and  dull  red  in  colour ;  and  the 
constitutional  disturbance  is  greater.  Finally,  it 
is  but  a  short  step  from  this  to  suppurative  sy- 
novitis. If  the,  irritant  cause  continue  its  action, 
the  leucocytes  filling  the  meshes  of  the  synovial 
membrane  are  shed  in  larger  quantity ;  the  fluid 
becomes  turbid  and  puriform  ;the  fever  and  local 
symptoms  increase  very  much  in  severity;  the 
external  parts, become  ,implicated  in  the  inflam- 
mation within ;  and  joint-suppuration  or  abscess 
is  the  result.      .1 

TEEA.TMENT. — ^Tte  treatment  of  the  first  two 
stages  of  synovitis  is  directed  primarily  to  check 
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the  progress  of  the  inflammation ;  and  then  to 
procure  resolution,  and  absorption  of  the  effused 
fluid.  Fortunately  the  synovial  membrane  pos- 
sesses very  active"  absorbent  powers ;  and  early 
and  elficient  treatment,  conjoined  with  removal 
of  the  source  of  irritation,  will  generally  ensure 
a  cure,  with  complete  restoration  of  functibn. 
The  chief  means  are  cold  applications ;  immobili- 
sation till  the  acute  stage  is  over;  and  then  com- 
pression and  friction,  or  in  suitable  iasos  counter- 
irritation.  Gout,  rheumatism,  or  other  diathesis, 
must  be  appropriately  treated  at  the  same 
time. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has 
persisted  for  some  time,  and  plastic  efiiision  has 
taken  place  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  synovial  tissue,  the  joint  will  remain  for 
a  long  time  stiif  and  thickened,  and  its  function 
impaired,  after  all  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided ;  whilst  in  those  cases  where  the  inflamma- 
tion has  continiied  long  enough  to  invade  the 
other  joinl^structnres,  a  perfect  cure  may  not  be 


When  suppuration  occurs,  the  joint  must  be 
dealt  with  as  any  other  abscess-cavity.  Free 
incisions  must  be  made  into  it,  and  it  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  with  some  antiseptic 
solution,  free  subsequent  drainage  being  pro- 
vided foi:.  Tn  the  more  favourable  cases,  an- 
chylosis in  a  convenient  position  will  be,  obtained. 
Eecovery  of  function  is  very  rare.  In  other 
cases  the  suppuration  continues ;  the  cartilages 
of  encrustation  become  necrosed  and  detached ; 
the  bone  becomes  exposed  and  carious ;  and  either 
excision  or  amputation  must  be  performed  to 
save  the  patient's  life  or  limb, 

5.  Joints,  Inflammation,  Chronio,  of  the 
Synovial  Membrane  of.  —  Syhon.:  Chronic 
Synovitis. 

Chronic  synovitis  may  arise  as  the  sequel  of 
the  acute  disease ;  or,  as  is  more  frequent,  it 
may  depend  on  some  constitutional  dyscrasia,  or 
at  le«st  some  continuously  acting  irritant,  al- 
though in  the  first  instance  it  is  generally  ex- 
ciled  by  an  accidental  injury. 

Vaeiktibs.— There  are  three  chief  varieties  of 
»  this  disease  which  are  often  co-existent,  namely : 
f  —Pmmis  Si/nomtis,  GraniUaiion  Synovitis,  and 
Papillomatous  Synovitis. 

a.  Pannua  Synoviiis.—In  this  variety  a  deli- 
cate membrane  will  be  found,  stretching  from 
the  inflamed,  and  thickened  synovial  margins 
more  or  less  over  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,. 
to  which  it  may  be  in  whole,  or  in  part  ad- 
herent. 

b.  Granulation  Si/novitis.— The  second,  or 
granulation-form,  is  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease.  In.  it  the  synovial  membrane  is 
often  completely  replaced  by  granulation-mate- 
rial, which  encroaches  on  the  margins  of  the 
cartilages,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  in- 
vades them,  and  coalesces  after  e,  time  with 
granulations  springing  fipom, the  inflamed  bone, 
ihese  grauuktions  are  pink  or  greyish-red,  not 
so  vascular  as  those,  m  an.  ordinary  wound, 
ihey  have  little  tendency  to  cicatricial!  change, 
and  ape  prone  to  soften  down  and  form  abscesses. 

X  he  synovial  membrane  often  becomes  enor- 
mously thickened  from  the  granulation-material 


accumulated  in  it,  and  this  form  of  disease  is 
frequently  associated  with  the  tuberculous  dia.- 
thesis.  Bodies  identical  with  miliary  tubercles 
are  very  often  found  in  the  semi -gelatinous  or 
pulpy  syiiovial  membrane ;  the  whole  constitutr 
ing  what  is  known  as  tumor  athua,  or  'white- 
swelling.' 

Symptoms. — The  more  prominent  symptom 
associated  with  the  form  of  chronic  synovitis 
just  described  is  the  presence  of  a  uniform 
semi-elastio  swelling,  caused  by  the  sero-fibri- 
nous  infiltration  of  the  synovial  membrane.  The 
skin  is  whitish,  tense  and  smooth,  whence  the 
name  tumor  tdbus.  The  amount  of  synovial  eflfn- 
sion  into  the  joint  is  usually  limited;  the  pain 
is  seldom  severe ;  the  amount  of  join1>-movement 
is  diminished ;  and  there  is  usually  contraction 
of  the  limb,  and  sometimes  partial  dislocation. 
When  suppuration  occurs,  there  is  more  pain 
and  fever.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally very  chronic,  extending  over  months  or 
years,  and  allowing  the  patient  at  intervals  to 
take  moderate  exercise.  Exacerbations  take 
place,  however,  from  slight  causes,  or  without 
cause ;  attacks  of  subacute  or  acute  inflammation 
supervene  ;  and  sooner  or  later  abscesses  form, 
!odmmtmioating  both  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
which  becomes  totally  disorganised,  and  with 
the  Surface. 

Brodie's 'pulpy  disease  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane' is  simply  an  exaggerated  degree  of  gra- 
nulation synovitis,  in  which  the  subsynovial 
tissue  becomes  enormously  thickened  by  succes- 
sive attacks  of  inflammation, 

Tbeatment. — The  disease  is  most  rebellious 
to  treatment^  and  scarcely  curable  amongst  the 
poorer  classes  without  operation.  Sometimes 
the  diseased  tissue  is  got  rid  of  by,  suppuration ; 
and,  if  the  patient's  strength  suffice,  a  cure  by 
anchylosis,  probably  accompanied  by  consider- 
able deformity,  will  ensue.  Generally,  however, 
the  symptoms  become  worse ;  the  general  health 
gives  way  from  the  drain  of  the  continuous  dis- 
charge ;  or  amyloid  or  some  other  intercurrent 
disease  kills  the  patient.  At  any  time,  as  in  a 
suppurating  wound,. pysemic  symptoms  or  hectic 
may  set  in. 

c.  Papillomatous  Synovitis. —  Stnon.  :  Fim- 
briated disease  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  Pa- 
pilloma, or  Papillary  Fibroma  of  the  synovial 
membrane;  Ger.  Gelenkzatten. 

This  is  a  peculiar  form  of  joint-disease  depen- 
dent on  chronic  synovitis,  in  which  numerous 
pedunculated  bodies,  cylindrical  or  fusiform, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pin's-head  to  a  large, pea, 
project  from  the  -membrane,  generally,  near  the 
cartilage  margins,  or  they  may  cover  the  entire 
surface.  They  are  identical  in  minute  structure 
With  the  synovial  fringes.  Some  become  de- 
tached, and  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The 
disease  is  essentially  a  hyperplasia  of  the  sy- 
novial adventitia ;  and  there  may  be  dozens  or 
hundreds  of  these  bodies  present  in  one  joint 
Occasionally  they  conUin  cartilage-cells,  or 
osseous  particles.  The  joints  in  the  lower  Jimb 
are  most  often  affected.    . 

TuEATMENT.-The  disease  is  scarcely  reme- 
diable  except  by,  excision  of  the  joint,  which 
may  be  practised  m  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  serious  loss  of  function. 
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6.  Joints,  Inflammation  of,  Oonorrhoeal. 
This  disease  is  often  called  'gonorrliceal_ rheu- 
matism.' It  is  almost  always  observed  in  the 
male,  very  rarely  affecting  the  female.  Gpnerally 
one  joint,  nsually  in  the  lower  limb,  is  inTolvcd, 
as  the  knee  or  the  ankle.  It  is  not  so  common  in 
the  upper  extremity.  It  may  affect  several  joints 
in  succession.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  a 
gonorrhneal  or  even  a  gleety  discharge,  of  which 
the  patient  himself  is  possibly  unaware.  The 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  joint  seem  to  .be  primarily 
engaged.  Sclerotitis  and  inflammation  of  the 
internal  layer  of  the  cornea  often  coexist,  but 
never  either  endo-  or  pericarditis. 

Symptoms. — The  joint  affected  is  exquisitely 
tender  on  pressure  ;  it  is  swollen  rather  i'rpm  sub- 
cutaneous oedema  than  by  intra-articular  effu- 
sion, which  is  usually  inconsideraHe ;  and  one 
side  of  the  joint  is  often  more  affected  than  the 
other.  The  fever  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  local  symptoms,  the  rise  of  ten^pe-., 
rature  being  slight.  The  course  of  the  disease 
is  slow  and  obstinate  ;  but  when  cured  it  is  not 
liable  to  return,  except  with  a  fresh  attack  of 
gonorrhoea.  These  characters  distinguish  it  from 
ordinary  rheumatism. 

TiuBArMENT.^ilest,  cold  applications,  and  the 
internal  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium  consti- 
tute the  best  treatment  for  gonorrhoeal  inflam- 
mation of  joint.    See  Eheumatism,  Gonorrhteal. 

7.  Joints,  Inflammation  of,  Gouty. — Gout 
frequently  occasions  synovitis,  by  the  deposit 
of  urate  of  soda  in  the  perisynovial  tissue,  which 
excites  a  synovial  effusion.  The  attacks  are 
very  acute  and  painful ;  and  as  they  recur,  the 
joint  becomes  more  and  more  disorganised,  from 
permanent  deposits  of  urates  in  the  cartilages 
and  bone,  as  well  as  in  the  perisynovial  tissue. 
The  USB  of  the  joint  is  lost ;  and  the  '  chalk- 
stone,'  as  it  is  called,  acting  as  a  foreign  body, 
sometimes  produces  an  abscess,  or  an  ulceration 
very  troublesome  to  heal.  When  the  collection 
is  quite  superficial,  it  may  often  be  evacuated  by 
iudsion  witli  great  relief.     See  Gout. 

8.  Joints,  Inflammation  of,  Strumous. — 
Scrofula  and  tubercle  are  often  associated  with 
joint-diseases.  Scrofulous  or  strumous  inflam- 
mation of  a  joint  is  a  vague  term,  but  we  are 
without  a  better.  It  is  a  form  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation in  ill-nourished  persons^liearly  always 
children — who  live  under  bad  hygienic  condi- 
tions, and  are  prone  to  deposits  of  tiibercle.  It  is 
observed  most  frequently  in  the  knee-  and  hip- 
joints. 

Anatomical  Chabactbbs. — This  disease  gene- 
rally commences  in  the  synovial  membrane, 
which  becomes  thickened,  and  by  degrees  con- 
verted into  a  semi-gelatinous  mass  of  granulation- 
tissue,  yellowish-white  or  pink  in  colour ;  or  the 
diseasie  may  originate  in  osteomyelitis  of  the  end 
of  the  bone.  After  it  has  existed  for  some  time, 
it  is  diflicult  to  determine  in  what  tissue  it  may 
have  originated,  and  it  is  of  no  clinical  impor- 
tance to  do  so,  for  in  any  ease  the  later  stages 
of  the  malady  present  similar  features.  The 
cartilages  are  encroached  upon  from  their  mar- 
gins and  from  their  deep  surfaces  by  the  gra- 
nulations, whilst  active   changes  occur  simul- 


taneously in  their  substance,  Bin»ilar  to  tliOM 
already  described.  The  ligjaments  soften,  and  all 
the  structures  of  the  jpint  become  involved. 
Frequently  small  masses  of  necrosed  bone  will 
be  found  in  the  cancellated  structure,  and  the 
granulations  have  a  great  tendency  to  suppurate. 
In  the  thickened  synovial  membrane,  and  also  in 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  miliary  bodies,  identical 
with  tubercles,  may  very  frequently  be  detected. 

STMPTOMS.^In  strumous  inflammation  the 
joint  is  uniformly  swollen,  tense,  elastic,  with 
a  white  glistening  surface,  and  enlarged  veins 
shining  through  the  skin.  The  patient  can 
usually  move  about  until  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  as  the  pain  is  never  very  severe  in  the 
intervals  of  the  acute  attacks  of  inflammation 
Vhich  supervene  frpm  time  to  time.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  marks  of 
strumous  ulceration  elsewhere  are  seldom  want- 
ing ;  whilst  sooner  or  later  a  large  proportion  of 
the  individuals  affected  by  this  fpim  of  joint-dis- 
ease show  signs  of  general  tubercnlosis.  Some- 
tiincs  this  state  precedes,  but  generally  it  fol- 
lows, the  local  joint-affection.  Inherited  syphilis 
appears  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  strumous 
arthritis. 

Tbratment. — This  must  be  njainly  directed 
to  improving  the  patient's  general  condition,  A 
purely  local  treatment,  short  of  a  complete  remo- 
val of  the  diseased  structures,  is  not  of  the  least 
use.  When  the  joint  has  become  disorganised,  as 
before  described,  excision  should  be  performed 
before  the  viscera  become  implicated.  If  other 
organs  be  involved,  or  tjie  local  disease  be  too 
extensive,  then  amputation  becomes  imperative. 
When  not  relieved,  fresh  foci  of  supjiuration 
form  ;  the  patient  becomfes  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted ;  or  some  intercurrent  disease  sets  in.  It 
is  rare  for  spontaneous  cure  to  happen, 

9.  Joints,  Iioosa  Cartilages  in. — Stnoit.: 
Fr.  Corps  fiottunta  ariicutairee;  Ger.  GeUnk- 
mause. 

Dbscbtption. — '  Loose  cartilages  '  in  joints 
may  originate  either  from  chronic  inflammation,  . 
or  from  traumatic  causes.  They  may  be  single 
or  multiple.  The  knee-joint  is  most  frequentl; 
affected,  and  in  it  the  most  serious  symptoms 
are  produced.  These  bodies  may  be  fibrous, 
lipomatouB,  chondromatous,  or  osteo-chondro- 
matous.  They  may  be  produced  from  polypoid 
growths  springing  from  the  synovial  membrane 
in  certain  forms  of  chronic  synovitis,  and  in 
arthritis  deformans  ;  and  they  are  then  usually 
of  the  fibrous  or  osteoid  variety,  Liponiatoas 
free  bodies  are  rare,  and  are  derived  from  the  sub- 
synovial  fatty  tissue,  being  produced  in  a  fashion 
analogous  to  the  appendicse  of  the  great  intestine. 

The  chondromatous  and  osteo-chondroraatous 
are  the  largest  and  most  important  varieties  of 
these  bodies ;  hence  the  common  term '  loose  car- 
tilage.' Portions  of  the  joint-surface  may  some- 
times become  detached,  as  the  consequence  of 
an  injury,  by  a  process  of  quiet  necrosis.  They 
thus  become  loose  in  the  joint.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these  bodies  nisy 
obtain  nourishment  from  the  surrounding  syno- 
vial flnidl  and  that  cartilage  and  even  bone  can 
be  developed  in  them  subsequently  to  their  do* 
tachment. 
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Stoptohs  a»d  Diagnosis.— The  symptoms  of 
loose  cartilages  in  a  joint  vary  very  much.  In 
some  instances  these  bodies  cause  no  inconveni- 
ence. In  others  they  produce  repeated  attacks 
of  excruciating  pain,  followed  by  synovitis,  lay- 
ing the  patient  up  for  -weeks;  -whilst  in  the  most 
severe  cases  the  limb  may  become  almost  use- 
lees.  When  the  knee  is  the  joint  affected,  the 
patient  experiences  great  insecurity,  in -walking, 
the  loose  body  from  time  to  time  becoming 
■wedged  between  the  joint-surfaces.  The  joint  is 
thus  '  locked.'  The  patient  may  suddenly  fall,  or 
faint  with  pain ;  an  attack  of  synovitis  foUo-ws ; 
and  -with  a  frequent  repetition  of  this  process 
joint-disorganisation  may  finally  result.  The 
prognosis  as  regards  function  is  al-ways  bad. 

TitBATMENT. — The  treatment  of  loose  carti- 
lages may  be  either  palliative  or  radical.  The 
former  method  consists  in  applying  support  to 
the  joint  J  limiting  its  movements ;  and  fixing  the 
loose  body  in  some  synovial  pouch  where  it  can- 
not interfere  with  the  articular  surfaces. 

The  radical  method  consists  in  excijsing  the 
body — an  operation,  with  few  exceptions,  almost 
exclusively  pracUsed  upon  the  knee-joint.  The 
body  may  be  removed  by  a  free  direct  incision 
into  the  joint,  and  squeezing  the  body  through 
the  wound  at  once.  Or  the  indirect  manner  of 
operating  may  be  adopted.  This  consists  in 
subcutaneously  incising  the  capsule  of  the  joint 
with  a  long,  narrow-bladed  knife  introduced  at 
some  distance  from  the  articulation ;  forcing 
the  body  through  this  incision  into  the  cellular 
t'jisue  outside ;  and  then  closing  the  small  ex- 
ternal puncture  in  the  skin.  Three  or  four 
weeks  later  the  '  cartilage '  may  be  removed  by 
a  superficial  incision,  or  left  undisturbed,  when 
it  often  becomes  absorbed. 

In  appreciating  the  comparative  value  of  these 
t-wo  plans,  it  may  be  said  that  the  former  has 
hitherto  proved  more  uniformly  successful  quoad 
extracting  the  body,  but  that  it  has  been  more 
dangerous  to  limb  and  life — a  danger,  however, 
which  antiseptic  precautions  -will  in  future  re- 
duce to  a  minimum.  The  indirect  method  has 
been  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  fail- 
ures in  the  extraction  of  the  loose  cartilage, 
especially  if  it  be  pedunculated;  but  it  has 
hitherto  proved  a  much  less  dangerous  opera- 
tion. The  extremity  should  be  immobilised 
afterwards  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

When  some  dozens  of  these  bodies  are  present 
in  a  joint,  many  of  them  free,  many  attached, 
excision  of  the  articulation  is  often  the  only 
remedy.  This  is  a  severe  measure,  and  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken,  in  the  joints  of  the  lower 
hmb  at  all  events. 

10.  Joints,  ITarToua  Affections  of. 

Stno».  :  Hysterical  joint ;  Neuralgia  of  Joints ; 
Arthralgia;  Fi.  Arthralgie hyatlrique ;  Ger.  Ge- 


^^acRTvnoTS.  —  Hysterical  affections  present 
symptoms  simuhvting  real  joint-disease  so  closely, 
that  the  strongest  therapeutic  measures  have 
otteu  been  exerted,  though  in  vain,  for  their 
cure.  Prolonged  immobilisation,  blistering,  the 
actual  cautery,  resection,  and  even  amputation, 
have  been  practised  upon  joints  in  which  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  organic  disease. 
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The  existence  of  hysterical  affections  of  joints 
is  denied  by  some;  but  assuredly  they  do  occur; 
and  most  often  in  young  women,  well-to-do  in 
life,  with  disordered  catamenia.  The  same  thing 
occurs,  but  less  frequently,  in  young  men.  The 
disease  is  not  -witnessed  under  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. The  hip  and  kneo  are  the  joints  princi- 
pally complained  of — most  frequently  the  latter. 
An  all-important  feature  of  a  hysterical  joint  is 
that,  while  the  local  symptoms  may  be  intense, 
the  general  symptoms  are  either  absent,  or  in  no 
sort  of  proportion  to  the  local. 

A  special  character  of  this  disease  ia  that 
deep  pressure  is  often  less  painful  than  super- 
ficial pressure ;  and  that  the  pain  and  tenderness 
are  vague,  shift  from  one  point  to  another,  and 
will  disappear  at  a  given  spot  when  the  patient's 
attention  is  directed  elsewhere.  There  is  pain  on 
movement,  but  of  an  indefinite  character,  and 
not  so  limited  or  localised  as  in  real  disease. 
Nocturnal  startings  do  not  occur ;  the  patient 
may  enjoy  uninterrupted  sleep  for  hours.  There 
is  never  a  continuous  rise  of  temperature,  either 
general  or  local;  the  co-relation  of  the  symp- 
toms is  not  the  usual  one ;  the  function  of  the 
joint  is  much  more  interfered  with  than  the 
other  features  of  the  disease  present  -would  ap- 
pear to  justify.  There  is  an  exaggerated  fear  of 
examination;  and  the  fades  hysterica  is  often 
-well-marked.  There  may  be  thickening  around 
the  joint,  and  even  marked  synovial  effusion  into 
it ;  but  these  conditions  are  passive  in  character, 
and  generally  due  to  the  treatment  employed. 
The  limb  is  wasted  and  consequently  weak,  but 
never  to  the  same  extent  as  in  real  joint-disease. 
Exacerbations  occur  at  the  menstrual  period.  A 
careful  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  history 
and  antecedents  of  the  case.  An  examination 
under  chloroform  will  often  afford  important 
evidence;  and  the  patient's  symptoms  will  be 
improved  afterwards  by  the  movements  then 
practised  on  the  joint. 

Neuralgia  pain  in  the  articulations  may  arise 
under  different  circumstances.  It  may  be  the 
referred  pain,  unattended  by  local  lesion,  which 
is  so  frequent  in  the  knee  in  cases  of  hiprjoint 
diseas-e.  Neuralgic  pains  in  various  joints  are 
observed  in  the  preliminary  or  early  stages  of 
chronic  myelitis.  In  the  first  stage  of  locomotor 
ataxy  the  knee  may  be  affected  by  severe  neu- 
ralgia when  the  disease  is  low  down  in  the  cord ; 
or  the  shoulders  when  it  is  at  a  higher  point. 
Lastly,  so  called  neuralgia  of  a  joint  may  really 
indicate  some  obscure  lesion,  as  chronic  infiam- 
mation  of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  articulation. 

Teeatment. — The  methodical  exercise  of  an 
hysterical  joint  is  as  plainly  indicated  as  rest  is 
imperative  in  a  ease  of  organic  disease.  The 
bowels  should  be  regulated,  as  also  the  men- 
strual fiow.  Assafoetida,  iron,  and  quinine  are 
most  important  remedies;  and  healthy  mental 
and  moral  influences  are  valuable  adjuncts. 
'Get  up  and  walk'  is  a  good  prescription  in 
many  such  cases.  Very  careful  and  repeated  ex- 
amination should  always  be  made,  to  exclude 
any  possible  form  of  chronic  inflammation,  before 
pronouncing  a  joint  to  be  hysterical.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  after  slight  in- 
juries -which  produce  some  inflammatory  symp- 
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toms,  those  of  hyBterioal  joint  may  supervene, 
and  persist  long  after  all  traces  of  organic  dis- 
ease iiave  disappeared. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  connected  with  a 
joint  will  necessarily  vary  with  its  cause.  See 
Keubalqia. 

11.  Joints,  Bheumatic  Arthritis  of, 
Ohronio.— Synon.:  Osteoarthritis  ;  Fr.  Arthrite 
avec  usure  des  cartilages ;  Arthrite  s&che ;  Ger. 
Altersabschleifimg. 

JEtioi/)GY  and  Pathology. — The  number  of 
names  that  have  been  applied  to  this  disease  be- 
trays the  obscurity  enveloping  its  pathology.  In 
nature  it  is,  however,  essentially  a  senile  dege- 
neration, preceded  by  chronic  inflammation ;  and 
is,  in  part,  perhap.s  the  result  of  wear  and  tear 
of  the  joint.  It  is  most  common  in  hard-work- 
ing people,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  wet  and 
cold,  and  in  the  aged.  One  or  many  joints  may 
be  affected ;  generally  the  fingers,  the  toes,  the 
hip,  and  the  knee.  It  may  be  set  up  by  injury, 
such  as  a  sprain,  dislocation,  or  fracture ;  or  it 
may  arise  without  known  cause.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  tissue  is  primarily  at  fault,  but 
sooner  or  later  all  become  involved.  The  syno- 
vial membrane  inflames;  papillary  outgrowths 
form  upon  it ;  the  cartilage  swells ;  and  the  ends 
of  the  bones  enlarge.  After  a  time  the  quantity  of 
synovial  fluid  diminishes ;  the  joint-friction  in- 
creases ;  the  cartilages  are  rubbed  away  at  the 
snrfaces  of  contact ;  and  afterwards  the  bone  it- 
self, which  becomes  denser  by  interotiti.al  deposit, 
disappears.  The  surface  is  eburnated,  and 
marked  with  striae  produced  by  friction ;  whilst 
deposits  of  new  bone,  which  may  often  be  felt 
extBrnally,  form  around  the  margins  of  the 
joints,  so  that  the  area  of  its  surfaces  becomes 
greatly  increased. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis  chiefly  consist  in  constant  pain, 
of  a  dull  aching  character,  and  worse  at  night, 
Hotion  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  and 
painful  as  the  disease  advances ;  but  anchylosis 
never  occurs.  Kough  crepitus  is  felt  both  by 
the  patient  and  the  surgeon  when  the  joint  is 
moved.     See  Rhehmatio  Aethbitis. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  rheumatic 
arthritis  can  only  be  palliative,  and  consists  in 
the  use  of  warm  douches  and  other  warm  appli- 
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cations,  and  the  administration  of  iodide  of  po. 
lassium  internally.    The  disease  is  incurable. 

12.  Joints,  Serous  Effusion  into.— Stooii.: 
Hydrops  articuli;  Hydarthrom;  'Fi. Hydarthrose'' 
Ger.  G^enkwassersucht. 

This  is  a  form  of  clironic  serous  synovitis,  in 
which  there  are  no  obvious  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. The  joint  sometimes  becomes  greatly 
distended ;  the  ligaments  are  stretched ;  and  in 
consequence  there  is  a  sensation  of  tension  and 
feebleness  in  the  articulation.  The  knee  and 
elbow  are  most  frequently  attacked ;  and  the  dis- 
ease is  often  associated  with  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic diathesis,  or  with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  cure.  The  joint  may  bo  punc- 
tured and  the  fluid  drawn  off,  or,  still  better,  it 
maybe  injected  and  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
iodine  (equal  parts  of  the  compound  tincture  and 
water)  or  a  carbolic  acid  (  2J  to  6  per  cent.)  so 
lution ;  but  relapses  are  common. 

13.  Joints,  Syphilitic  Disease  of— This 
disease  may  originate  in  children,  in  the  form  of 
a  suppurative  ostitis  at  the  junction  of  the  epi- 
physis and  diaphysis.  Other  signs  of  congenital 
syphilis  will  help  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 
The  disease  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  the  joint  is 
frequently  destroyed.  In  the  adult  a  chronic 
plastic  synovitis,  due  to  gummatous  infiltration 
of  the  perisynovial  tissue,  or  of  the  boiie  and 
periosteum,  is  the  more  common  form.  There  is 
very  little  fluid  effusion  within  the  joint,  but 
considerable  impairment  of  mobility  is  produced 
by  the  thickening  outside  it.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  is  slow  and  painless,  except  at  night 
or  on  motion.  The  history  of  the  case  J  the 
presence  of  traces  of  syphilis  elsewhere;  and 
the  effects  of  treatment,  will  help  in  establishing 
the  diagnosis.  The  internal  administration  of 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  combined  with 
local  pressure  by  means  of  strapping  with  mer- 
curial plaster,  speedily  effects  a  marked  im- 
provement and  cure. 

"William  MacCoemac' 

JUGtriiAB  TBIITS,   Physical  Signs  in 

connexion    with The    principal   physical 

signs  in  connexion  with  the  jugular  veins  are 
distension,  pulsation,  and  venous  hum.  See 
Physical  Examination. 
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KEIIiOID. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Chelmde,  KeUnde ; 
Ger.  Keloid. — Keloid  and  cheloid  are  two  words 
resembling  each  other  in  sound,  and  sometimes 
used  indiscriminately,  but  differing  altogether 
in  origin  and  signification.  Keloid  is  derived 
from  KTi)Kh,  a  mark  or  blemish;  whilst  cheloid 
derives  its  origin  fromxf^Jl,  a  crab's  claw.  The 
disease  which  we  now  recognise  as  cheloid  was 
first  described  by  Alibert  under  the  name  of 
kelis,  with  the  synonyms,  cheloide  and  cancroide, 
and  is  therefore  sometimes  referred  to  as  the '  kelis 


of  Alibert '  (see  Cheloid).  The  term  keloid  ha», 
however,  been  applied  by  Addison  to  a  blemish 
of  the  skin,  resulting  from  a  fibrous  degeneration 
of  the  derma  allied  with  scleriasis ;  hence  the 
use  of  the  term  kelis  Addisonii.  Both  diseases 
are  really  fibromata ;  but  one,  namely  cheloid,  is 
a  tumour,  while  the  other,  kelis,  is  flat,  and  often 
resembles  a,  cicatrix.  There  is  another  obvioiu 
difference  between  them:  cheloid  is  restricted  la 
the  derma,  whilst  kelis  follows  the  subcutaneous 
connective-tissue  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  bodT- 


KELOID. 
The  earlv  dermatologiatB  described  kelis  under 
S.e  name  of  rmrphm,  and  by  that  name  it  is 
.till  distinguished  by  some  -cl- ~;„,. 

KEBATITIS.  or  KEBATODBITIS 
(«7«,  ahorn,  the  cornea).-Inflammalion  of  the 
STa.  See  Etb  and  its  Appendaqbs,  Diseases 
of. 

KEEIOK  (xrtflov,  a  honeyconib).-A  term 
appUed  to  a  pnstnlar  folliculitis  of  the  scalp.  The 
iXmed  skin  occtirs  in  the  form  of  one  or  several 
blotches  of  a  deep  red  colour,  prominent,  and 
dotted  over  with  yellow  spots-the  aprrtures  of 
the  follicle,  from  which  the  hwr  has  been  ex- 
peUed,  and  which  exude  a  copious  muco-purulent 
auid  The  yellow  spots  are  converted  into  hol- 
lows by  the  tumefaction  of  the  framework  of 
inflamed  skin,  and,  no  doubt,  thereby  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  honeycomb,  whilst  the  muco- 
purulent secretion  might  in  like  manner  be 
compared  to  honey.  Another  feature  of  the 
disease  is  the  elimination  of  the  hair  from  the 
inflamed  foUicles,  and  the  subsequent  baldness 
of  the  affected  part.  Kerion  is  sometimes  as- 
sociated with  tinea  capitis.    See  Skin,  Diseases 

of;  and  Tinea. 

EsASMUs  Wasow. 

'  KIDWEZS,  Diseases  of.— S^tnon.  :  Fr. 
Maladies dea  Eeitu;  Ger.  Nierenkrankheiten. — 
The  kidney  is  subject  to  a  number  of  diseases, 
wliich  will  be  considered  in  the  following  pages 
in  alphabetical  order.  At  the  omset,  however, 
it,W|iU  be  convenient  to  present  an  outline  of  the 
abnorraul  phenomena  to  which  these  affections 
may  give  rise. 

Summary  op  Symptoms.— The  facts  upon 
which  the  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  is 
foundfld,  aa-e  of  three  classes,  namely ; — ^A.,  Alj- 
normallocal  coDditiona  ;  B.  AbnonxialitieB 
of  the  urioary  secretion;  C.  Abnormalities 
in  other  parts  of  the  system,  secondary  to 
the  looal.phenomena. 

A.  Abnormal  local  phenomena.  —  These 
may  be : — 

0.  SiAjeetive.  The  patient  may  experience 
pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  kidney, 
on  one  or  both  sides ;  and  abnormal  sensations 
may  be  also  referred  to  the  ureter,  the  bladder, 
or  ihe  urethra.  The  pain  may  beinfluenced  by 
attitude  or  by  exertion ;  and  be  either  constant, 
paroxysmal,  or  periodic.  It  may  be  aggravated, 
■     relieved,  or  unaffected  by  pressure. 

b.  Objective.  Examination  of  the  abdomen  and 
pelvis,  by  means  of  palpation  and  percussion, 
may  reveal  the  presence  of  a  tumour  connected 
with  the  kidney.  The  tumour  may  be  solid  or 
fluid;  uniform  or  lobulated.  Tumours  of  the 
kidney  may  generally  be  made  out  by  palpa- 
tion, and  especially  by  tilting  with  the  one 
band  the  mass  forwards  from  the  lumbar  region, 
upon  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  applied  in 
front.  In  some  cases  the  absence  of  the  kidney 
from  its  normal  position  may  be  ascertained  by 
percussion  in  the  lumbar  region.  By  careful  ob- 
f  ervation  of  the  relative  form  of  the  two  sides  at 
the  back  and  iu  front,  either  the  presence  of  tu- 
mour, or  the  absence  of  the  organ,  may  be  rendered 
distinct. 
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B  Abnormalities  of  the  urinary  seore- 
tion.— o.  The  urine  may  be  altered  in  qmnhty. 
It  may  be  increased,  as  in  waxy  degeneration  of 
the  kidney,  or  in  advanced  stages  of  cirrhotic  and 
infiammatory  Bright's  disease;  or  diminishod, 
either  from  obstruction  to'  its  escape,  or  from 
failure  of  secretion.  The  conditions  leading  to 
obstruction  to  outflow  are  certain  diseases  of  the 
urethra,  prostate,  bladder,  or  uretepi :  the  last- 
named  inducing  suppression  only  where  both 
the  ducts  are  simultaneously  occluded,  or  where 
one  kidney  having  been  previously  destroyed,  the 
ureter  of  the  other  side  subsequently  becomes 
affected.  The  impaction  of  calculi,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  new-formations  are  the  chief  causes  of 
these  obstructions.  The  conditions  leading  to 
diminution  or  failure  of  secretion  are  the  py- 
rexial  state ;  obstruction  of  uriniferous  tubules, 
as  by  inflammatory  products;  long-standing 
passive  congestion,  as  in  cardiac  disease;  and 
probably  some  forms  of  altered  innervation. 

b.  The  urine  may  be  altered  in  colour,  as  from 
the  presence  of  blood,  pus,  bile,  purpurin ;  or  of 
substances  introduced  into  tlie  system,  such  as 
logwood,  rhubarb,  senna,  tar,  and  carbolic  acid. 

0.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  altered,  being 
much  raised  when  the  proportion  of  water  is 
small,  or  when  an  excessive  amount  of  sugar  or 
of  urea  is  being  eliminated,  or  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  blood  or  of  albumin  is  present.  It  is 
diminished  whenever  the  proportion  of  water  is 
excessive,,  or  the  elimination  of  urea  diminished. 
It  is  thus  an  important  feature  of  renal  .disease. 
In  determining  the  specific  gravity  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that,  when  the  specimen  has 
stood  for  some  time,i  it  may  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  column  of  fluid ;  that  it  varies 
with  the  temperature,  beinglower  in  warm  than 
in  cold  fluid;  and  further  that  it  varies  .at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day,  in  relation  to  the  state 
of  the  digestion. 

d.  The  reaction  of  urine  varies  from  the  slightly 
acid  standard  of  health,  by  being  either  too  acid 
or  alkaline.  The  acidity  may  be  excessive  when 
the  urine  is  passed,  or  may  become  increased 
after  it  has  been  voided,  in  consequence  of  the 
acid  fermentation.  It  may  be  alkaline  when 
passed,  from  the  presence  either  of  fixed  alkali 
or  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia  results  from  de- 
composition of  urea,  and  this  change  constantly 
occurs  in  urine  which  has  been  kept  and  allowed 
to  decompose. 

e.  Albumin  is  a  common  morbid  constituent  of 
urine,  either  temporary  or  permanent.  Tempo- 
rary albuminuria  may  be  artificially  produced  by 
the  ingestion'into  the  stomach,  or  by  subcutaneous 
injection,  of  raw  albumin  of  egg;  and  it  some- 
times results  from  derangement  of  the  digestion, 
due  to  the  use  of  indigestible  articles  of  food.  It 
occurs  in  certain  blood-diseases,  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  and  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
irritation  of  the  kidneys  by  the  poisons  proper  to 
these  maladies.  It  also  occurs  in  some  eases  where 
fever  is  high  and  persistent,  and  is  then  to  be 
explained  by  alteration  of  the  condition  either 
of  the  vascular  walls,  of  the  renal  cells,  or  of  the 
innervation  of  the  kidneys.  It  also  occasionally 
results  from  the  use  of  certain  drugs,  such  as 
turpentine  and  cantharides;  certainly  sometimes 
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firom  nerroTis  affections,  Buch  as  exophthalmic 
goitre,  epilepsy,  and  injuries  to  or  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain.  Permanent  albuminuria  is  met 
•with  in  ail  the  forms  of  Bright's  disease ;  most 
abundantly  in  the  inflammatory  form;  to  a  less 
extent,  but  constantly,  in  the  albuminoid ;  to  a 
still  less  extent,  and  sometimes  altogether 
absent,  in  the  cirrhotic  variety.  It  also  re- 
sults from  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  due 
to  cardiac  disease  or  other  cause ;  as  well  as 
from  suppurative  nephritis  and  other  diseased  of 
the  kidney,  and  from  pyelitis.  The  ordinary  albu- 
min of  the  blood-serum  is  the  form  which  usually 
appears  in  the  urine.  Now  and  then  it  is  found, 
especially  in  the  course  of  or  after  acute  febrile 
diseases,  that  a  variety  of  albumin  occurs  in  the 
urine  which  is  unaffected  by  heat  and  nitric 
acid,  but  which  becomes  coagulated  by  alcohol. 
This  may  either  be  from  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stance itself,  or  from  the  presence  of  some  mate- 
rial which  interferes  with  the  ordinary  chemical 
reaction.    See  Albuminuhia. 

/.  Urea  is  diminished  in  quantity  wherever 
there  is  destruction  of  the  renal  epithelium,  as 
in  the  different,  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  especi- 
ally the  cirrhotic  and  inflammatory  varieties. 

ff.  The  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the 
urine  are  often  much  modifled  by  conditions 
other  than  diseases  of  the  kidneys  themselves, 
and  abnormal  ingredients  may  be  present,  such 
as  sugar  or  bile,  but  these  alterations  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 

h.  Deposits  are  also  frequently  present  in  the 
urines  which  are  due  to  various  causes  apart 
from  renal  disease,  namely,  urates  and  uric  acid, 
oxalate  of  lime,  phosphates,  cystine,  xanthine, 
tyrosine,  and  leucine.  Organic  deposits  are  im- 
portant in  many  affections  of  the  kidney  or  its 
pelvis.  In  the  first  place  the  epithelium  from  the 
latter  may  be  present  in  more  or  less  abundance. 
Pua  appears  as  a  fine  granular  yellowish  de- 
posit, which  becomes  viscid  and  transparent  on 
the  addition  of  liquor  potassse.  In  ammoniacal 
urine  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  pus-ceUs 
have  undergone  this  change  within  the  bladder. 
Pus  may  be  derived  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
or  from  the  kidney-substance  itself.  Deposits 
very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  pus  are 
sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  scrofulous  kidney, 
but  the  microscopic  appearances  are  different, 
the  corpuscles  being  altered,  and  often  associated 
with  fibrous  tissue.  Cancerous  deposits,  showing 
distinct  eaneer-cells,  are  also  sometimes  met  with. 
The  presence  of  blood  gives  the  urine  a  smoky, 
pinkish,  or  actually  bloody  appearance.  See 
&s:ma.tdeia. 

Tvhe-casts  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to 
constitute  a.  deposit  quite  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  These  casts  are  solid  moulds  of  the  urini- 
ferous  tubules,  sometimes  formed  within  the  free 
lumen  of  the  tube,  but  far  more  frequently  with- 
in the  basement-membrane,  thus  including  the 
more  or  less  altered  epithelium.  The  simplest 
form  of  tube-cast  is  the  hyaline,  a  clear  structure- 
leas  cast.  Blood-casts  are  common,  containing 
distinct  red  corpuscles.  Epithelial  and  desqua- 
mative casts  are  opaque  and  granular,  the  granu- 
larity being  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  abundance 
of  altered  epithelium  in  their  substance.  Fatty 
casts  are  those  which  exhibit  evidences  of  fetty 


degeneration  of  the  epithelium.  See  Baioffr's 
Disease  ;  Casts  ;  and  Ubine,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 
0.'  Symptoms  ooourriug  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.— Very  important  symptoms  occur  in 
connection  with  renal  diseases,  affecting  the  or- 
gans of  circulation  and  of  digestion,  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  skin ;  but  these  are  for  the  moat 
part  associated  with  Bright's  disease.  Set 
Bbight's  Disease  ;  and  UaaMiA. 

The  several  diseases  of  the  kidney  will  now 
be  indicated,  and  those  will  be  discussed  which 
are  not  described  under  special  headings  in  other 
parts  of  the  work. 

1.  Kidney,  Abscess  of.— Sykon.:  Eenal  ab- 
scess.— This  is  often  used  as  a  generic  term  in- 
cluding any  accumulation  of  pus  in  connection 
with  the  kidney,  whether  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  in  its  pelvis,  or  even  around  it.  Strictly, 
it  applies  only  to  a  collection  of  matter  resulting 
from  suppuration  in  the  kidney-slaructure  itself. 
See  Kidney,  Inflammation  of  Pelvis  of;  Kidney, 
Suppurative  Inflammation  of;  Peeinepheitis; 
and  SuBGicAL  Kidhet. 

2.  Kidney,  Acute  Atrophy  of. — DEBrarrios. 
This  is  a  rare  disease  of  the  kidney,  consisting 
in  rapid  exudation  into  the  cells  of  the  organ, 
followed  by  fatty  degeneration  and  disinte- 
gration; caused  by  unknown  conditions;  eha 
racterised  by  sudden  occurrence  of  copious 
albuminuria,  with  very  numerous  tube-casts, 
and  frequently  marked  ursemic  symptoms ;  and 
resulting  apparently  invariably  in  death. 

.Etiology. — The  causes  of  this  affection  are 
unknown,  "but  it  appears  probable  that  it  depends 
upon  some  form  of  blood-poison,  the  disease 
being  frequently  associated  with  acute  atrophy  of 
the  liver.  In  most  cases  it  would  appear  to  fol- 
low the  hepatic  disease ;  in  some  it  precedes  it. 
It  is  much  more  common  in  the  female  sex  than 
in  the  male ;  and  is  most  frequent  during  preg- 
nancy and  after  childbirth. 

Akatomicai,  Chabagtbbs:^  There  are  two 
stages  in  the  progress  of  this  disease,  namely, 
(1)  that  of  exudative  infiltration  and  enlarge- 
ment ;  (2^  that  of  disintegration  and  atrophy. 
In  the  first  stage  the  organ  is  enlarged,  not 
markedly  congested,  the  capsule  ■  strips  off 
readily,  the  substance  is  flaccid,  the  cortical 
substance  is  swollen,  the  individual  tubules  are 
enlarged  and  white.  On  section  the  vessels  are 
found  mostly  empty  of  blood,  being  compressed 
by  the  diseased  tubules.  The  tubules  are  occu 
pied  by  dense  opaque  material;  and  the  individual 
cells  are  swollen  and  granular,  their  nuclei  being 
hidden  by  molecular  cell-contents.  The  tubules 
of  the  cones,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cortical 
substance,  are  frequently  affected.  Many  of  the 
cells  also  are  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  or 
broken  down  even  at  this  stage..  In  the  more 
advanced  stage  the  organ  is  smaller  than  natu- 
ral, and  its  capsule  appears  wrinkled.  The  kid- 
dey  is  pale  and  flaccid.  When  cut  into  there 
escapes  a  quantity  of  dibris,  often  containing  oil- 
globules,  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
stroma  is  intact,  and  sections  can  easily  be  made 
with  a  Valentin's  knife.  The  sections  show 
that  many  of  the  tubules  are  denuded  of  epithe- 
lium, and  that  the  shrinking  of  the  organ  resulta 


from  this  disintegration.  It  is  easy  to  find  dif- 
ferent tubules  and  cells  in  yarious  stages  of 
transformation,  some  showing  the  early  stage  of 
cloudy  swelling,  others  the  stage  of  fatty  trans- 
formation, and  others  the  disintegrating,  almost 
deliquescent  condition.  The  friability  of  the 
cells  is  quite  extraordinary,  the  weight  of  a  thin 
covering  glass  often  sufScing  to  reduce  them  to 
molecular  debris. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  changes,  both  in 
the  organ  and  the  individual  cells,  exactly  cor- 
respond to  those  met  with  in  acute  atrophy  of 
the  liver. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  characterising  this 
affection  have  not  yet  been  very  fully  stiidied. 
Diminution  of  urine,  copious  albuminuria,  with 
deposit  of  casts  corresponding  to  the  changes  in 
(he  kidney,  are  probably  the  chief  renal  symp- 
toms. A  tendency  to  haemorrhages,  jaundice, 
and  ursemic  nervous  affections,  and  the  series  of 
symptoms  proper  to  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
are  also  observed. 

DuGNOsis. — There  is  probably  no  disease  with 
which  this  is  very  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Peoonosis  and  Tbbatmbnt. — The  prognosis 
must  be  unfavourable ;  and  no  treatment  can  be 
of  any  avail. 

3.  Kidney,  Albuminoid  Disease  of.    See 

Briqht's  Disease, 

4.  Kidney,  Anomalies  of. — The  kidneys 
may  present  three  kinds  of  anomaly,  namely; — 
1.  In  number.  2.  In  form.  3.  In  situation. 
Only  the  first  of  these  will  be  referred  to'here. 
■Anomalies  in  Number. — Sometimes  one  kid- 
ney, with  the  corresponding  ureter,  is  entirely 
absent.  In  such  cases  the  organ  -which  is  present 
is  much  above  the  normal  size.  There  is  generally 
no  symptom  present  during  life,  but  diseases  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  ureter  are  made 
more  formidable  in  persons  so  affected,  than  in 
those  normally  developed.  Occasionally  one  or 
more  supernumerary  kidneys  are  present.  See 
Kidney,  Malformation  of;  and  Kidney,  Malposi- 
tions of. 


Oaloulua  in.    See  Eekal  Cal- 


5,  Kidney, 

cnins. 


_6.  Kidney,   Oancerous    Disease   of.    See 
Kidney,  Malignant  Disease  of. 


7.  Kidney,  Chronic  Atrophy  of.— This  con- 
dition of  the  kidney  arises  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  but  specially  as  a  consequence  of 
ttydronephrosis,  and  of  the  different  forms  of 
Bright  s  disease.  In  hydronephrosia  the  atrophy 
eommences  m  the  cones,  and  spreads  to  the  cor- 
tical  substance.  In  all  the  forms  of  JBright's  dis- 
ease it  commences  at  the  surface  and  spreads  in- 
wards. In  hydronephrosis  atrophy  is  a  result  of 
thepreesure  of  the  renal  secretion,  as  it  accumu- 
lates  in  the  dilated  pelvis  and  within  the  tu- 
t?!,;  ^° '."?™°iatoryBright's  disease  it  is  due 

Zles ""^t""' 'T'f- °V'^\ ?='='"'^«'i  "rintferous 
Sus  stll  '»"\''^\°tion  of  the  hypertrophied 
of  vessels  r/'*""*-'^'  consequent  destruction 
Z  ^!lW'  °?.''f™"°S  structures.  In  the  waxy 
or  Hlbumincid  form  it  is  due  to  the  molecu- 
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lar  absorption  of  the  hyaline  material  and  al- 
tered cells  which  occupy  the  uriniferous  tubules, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  degeneration  proper  to 
the  vessels. 

Anatomicaii  CHAEACTEKa. — Although  really 
atrophied,  the  hydronephrotio  kidney  appears 
large,  and  may  form  a  mass  several  times  the 
size  of  the  normal  kidney.  It  is  lobulated  on 
the  surface,  and  may  often  be  seen  to  be  little 
more  than  a  group  of  cysts  containing  watery 
fluid.  In  the  earlier  stages  no  change  is  ob- 
served, except  flattening  of  the  cones ;  in  the 
later  the  cortical  substance  also  is  more  or  less 
wasted.  This  condition  is  usually  seen  only  on 
one  side,  the  other  kidney  being  natural,  or  some- 
what hypertrophied. 

Atrophy  from  inflammatoiy  Bright's  disease 
is  rarely  far  advanced  -when  the  fatal  result 
occurs.  Both  kidneys  are  affected,  and  usually 
to  the  same  extent.  The  capsule  strips  oflF readily. 
The  surface  presents  a  finely  granular  appear- 
ance. On  section,  the  cortical  substance  is  found 
relatively  diminished.  Many  of  the  tubules  are 
occupied  by  sebaceous-looking  material.  Many 
of  them  are  diminished  in  size,  and  irregular  in 
outline  from  absorption  of  their  contents.  The 
stroma  is  relatively  increased;  the  vessels  are 
little  altered. 

In  the  cirrhotic  form  the  atrophy  is  often  more 
advanced,  and  is  commonly  equal,  or  nearly  so, 
on  the  two  sides.  The  capsule  is  adherent,  the 
surface  granular  and  uneven.  On  section,  the 
cortical  substance  is  diminished,  and  it  often 
contains  many  cysts.  On  microscopic  examina- 
tion the  fibrous  stroma  is  found  markedly  in- 
creased, many  of  the  tubules  and  yessehs  are 
destroyed,  while  the  smaller  arteries  are  thick- 
ened. 

In  the  albuminoid  form  the  kidneys  have 
in  some  cases  been  found  greatly  and  nearly 
equally  diminished  in  size.  The  capsule  strips  off 
readily;  the  surface  is  finely  granular.  On  sec- 
tion the  cortical  substance  is  found  diminished, 
the  degenerated  Malpighian  bodies  remaining  sin- 
gularly prominent,  especially  towards  the  sur- 
face, the  stroma  appearing  relatively  somewhat 
increased,  and  the  hyaline  contents  of  the  tubules 
m  process  of  absorption. 

Symptoms.— No  definite  group  of  symptoms 
indicate  the  existence  of  atrophy.  Those  met 
vnth  in  the  atrophic  stages  of  the  different 
affections  are  described  under  each  disease. 

Partial  Atrophy  of  the  Kidney  results 
Irom  embolism,  new-formations,  and  other  like 
causes;  and  is  in  many  instances  unattended  by 
symptoms. 


8.  Kidney,  Cirrhotic.  See  Beight's  Disease, 
See  Kidney, 


9.  Kidney,    Congestion  of. 
Hypersemia  of. 


10.  Kidney,  Cystic  Disease  of.— Deitoi- 

"'"'TC-  ,?'°  °'°''^'^  ***'8  of  the  kidney, 
caused  by  conditions  not  fully  ascertained ;  cha^ 
racterised  in  some  cases  by  no  symptoms,  k 
others  by  the  presence  of  tumours,  and  by  sy^i^ 

of  Bright s  disease;  resulting  in  permanent 
change;  and  not  amenable  tolreatm^eT  The 
formation  of  eysts  in  the  kidney  may  be  un^! 
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portant,  either  from  the  small  number  of  cysts, 
or  from  the  co-existenoe  of  much  grayer  disease 
of  the  kidney ;  but  it  may  constitute  a  serious 
disease. 

JExioLooT. — Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
causes  of  cystic  degeneration.  It  may  be  con- 
genital, or  may  come  on  during  adult  life.  The 
mode  of  origin  of  the  cysts  appears  to  be  from 
the  dilatation  above  obstructed  points  in  the 
course  of  uriniferous  tubules,  or  at  their  points 
of  origin  in  the  Malpighian  bodies.  Sometimes 
the  cysts  are  new  formations  in  connection  -with 
epithelium ;  and  sometimes  they  arise  from  the 
fibrous  stroma  of  the  organ. 

Akatomical  Chabacteks. — Eenal  cysts  vary 
greatly  in  size,  fi:om  minute,  almost  microscopic, 
cavities,  to  spaces  capable  of  holding  several 
pints  of  fluid.  The  true  cystic  kidney  is  large ; 
il^  surfacb  is  uneven,  and  in  colour  resembles  a 
piece  of  conglomerate.  The  capsule  strips  ofT, 
but  often  with  some  difficulty.  On  section  its 
substance  is  found  replaced  by  multitudes  of 
cysts,  scarcely  any  proper  tissues  remaining. 
The  contents  are  sometimes  watery,  sometimes 
contain  urinary  constituents,  sometimes  are 
tinged  with  blood,  and  sometimes  are  gelatinous 
or  coUoid. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  cystic  disease  of 
the  kidneys  is  unattended  by  any  symptoms; 
and  even  when  the  disease  is  extensive  and  severe 
there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  constitutional  symptoms 
until  the  case  draws  near  its  termination.  Among 
local  signs  the  most  important  is  enlargement 
of  the  organs,  which  may  sometimes  be  made 
out  by  means  of  palpation  and  percussion,  in 
cases  which  are  advanced,  and  in  emaciated  sub- 
jects. Both  organs  are  generally  equally  enlarged. 
The  urine  is  secreted  in  natural  or  in  excessive 
quantity ;  its  specific  gravity  is  low  ;  and  it  con- 
tains albumin,  and  sometimes  blood.  The  ter- 
mination of  these  cases  is  not  unfrequently 
abrupt,  with  ureemic  convulsions  and  coma. 

DiAdNOsra. — The  points  which  are  of  impor- 
tance are  the  presence  of  bilateral  tumour ;  with 
copious  discharge  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity, 
or  containing  albumin. 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  un- 
favourable. 

Tbeatmbnt. — Treatment  can  be  directed  only 
to  the  relief  of  symptoms. 

11.  Kidney,  Dropsy  of. — This  is  a  synonym 
for  hydronephrosis,  in  which  urine,  more  or  less 
altered,  accumulates  in  the  renal  pelvis,  as  the 
result  of  obstruction  of  the  ureter.     See  Htdbo- 

ITEPHROSIS. 


12.  Kidney,  Embolism  of. — The  impaction 
of  emboli  in  the  branches  of  the  renal  ajteries 
gives  rise  to  various  lesions,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  the  haemorrhagic  infarction ;  next  to 
this  inflammation  and  secondary  abscesses ;  and 
more  rarely  gangrenous  inflammation.  These 
affections  often  do  not  manifest  themselves  dur- 
ing life  by  any  distinct  symptoms ;  or  their  exist- 
ence may  be  revealed  by  sudden  albuminuria  and 
hsematuria,  and  sometimes  by  general  constitu- 
tional disturbance  and  local  pain. 

JEiroLOOY. — The  chief  cause  of  renal  embo- 
lism is  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  The 
emboli  may  be  composed  of  coagulated  fibrin ; 


or  of  fragments  of  the  tissue  of  the  valve,  which 
have  been  separated  by  ulceration.  More  rarely 
embolism  is  caused  by  fibrin  which  has  coagu- 
lated between  the  meshes  of  the  fleshy  columns 
of  the  heart,  or  by  coagula  which  have  formed 
on  the  roughened  inner  coat  of  arteries.  Among 
the  remoter  causes  are  those  of  endocarditis  and 
endarteritis.  This,  in  so  far,  vindicates  the  name 
which  Rayer  applied  to  these  infarctions — '  rheu- 
matismal  nephritis.' 

Anatomical  Chabactees. — 1.  Ofhiemorrhagie 
infarction. — This  may,  for  convenience,  be  de- 
scribed as  passing  through  three  stages:— (1) 
that  of  red  consolidation;  (2)  that  of  fawn- 
coloured  transformation ;  and  (3)  that  of  absorp- 
tion or  atrophy.  The  form  of  the  masses  is 
usually  conical,  or,  as  seen  on  section,  wedge- 
shaped,  the  base  being  towards  the  surface.  At 
first  a  patch  is  deeply  congested,  and  presents  a 
dark  red  colour.  On  microscopic  examination 
the  vessels  are  found  congested,  many  raptured; 
and  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  tubules.  In 
the  second  stage  this  redness  has  passed  away ; 
a  buff  or  fawn-coloured  mass  represents  the  red 
patch  of  the  earlier  stage.  On  microscopic 
examination  the  cells  of  the  tubules  are  found  to 
be  destroyed,  and  within  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
stroma,  blood-pigment  may  be  found.  In  the 
third  stage  there  is  commonly  a  depression  of 
the  surface  of  the  organ  ;  and,  on  section,  what 
had  been  the  conical  patch  is  represented  by  a 
fibrous  cicatrix. 

2.  Of  the  abscesses. — In  certain  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  course  of  pysemia,  emboli  lead  to 
abscesses.  Throughout  the  organ  such  abscesses 
exist,  and  may  be  traced  in  various  stages, 
which  might  be  described  as  those  of  red  con 
solidation,  of  ashy-gray  consolidation,  and  of  sup. 
puration.  In  this  condition  the  clot  is  not  to  be 
found  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  disease,  hut 
iijibedded  within  it.  Between  the  simple  infaro 
tion  and  the  abscess  there  is  an  interme4iate 
form — a  certain  degree  of  suppuration  occurring 
at  the  margin  of  the  aflected  area.   . 

3.  Of  gangrenous  patches. — Very  rarely  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  consequence  of  the  impaction  of  an 
embolus,  gangrene  of  the  affected  district  occuia, 
with  more  or  less  suppuration. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  emholie 
infarction  are  often  very  indistinct,  but  the  con- 
dition may  sometimes,  be  diagnosed.,  ^  When 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  or  extensive  cal- 
careous affection  of  the  arteries  exists,  and  when 
in  addition  to  this  sudden  albuminuria  or  hsema- 
turia  appears,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  and 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  an  embolus  has  been  im 
pacted.  This  condition  is  rarely  one  of  impor 
tance  in  the  case,  for  much  graver  maladies  co- 
exist with  it.  The  occurrence  of  abscess  in  the 
kidney  may  sometimes  be  surmised  when  sudden 
albuminuria  or  hsematuria  becomes  superadded 
to  the  other  symptoms  of  pysemia.  Gangrene  of 
the  kidney  or  a  portion  of  it  is  not  likely  to  bo 
capable  of  diagnosis  during  life.  .. 

DiASNosis.— The  diagnosis  of  renal  infarction 
turns  upon  the  points  above  referred  to.  ^  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  it  from  Bright  s  dis- 
ease, and  from  passive  congestion.  From  the 
former  it  is  distinguished  by  the  suddenness  of 
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the  onset,  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  the  ab- 
Bonce  of  dropsy,  and  the  presence  of  cardiac  or 
vascular  disease ;  from  the  latter  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  development,  and  by  the  absence  of 
signs  of  stasis  in  other  organs. 

PaoBMOsis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  infarc- 
tion is  favourable  so  far  as  the  kidneys  and  their 
functions  are  concerned,  but  unfavourable  in  this 
respect  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  impaction 
of  emboli  in  other  more  important  parts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  brain. 

TiusATMBMT. — No  spccial  or  particular  treat- 
ment can  be  directed  in  this  condition, 

13.  Kidney,  Fatty  Disease  of.— Defdhtiost. 
A  chronic  affection  of  the  kidney,  consisting  in 
simple  fatty  degeneration  of,  or  iudltration  into, 
the  renal  epithelium,  ■without  inflammation; 
characterised  by  no  symptoms  as  yet  clearly 
ascertained. 

MnouoG'!. — ^Fatty  kidney  results  in  some 
cases  from  long-continued  eshausting  disorders ; 
from  senile  marasmus;  from  starvation;  from 
poisoning  with  phosphorus ;  and  perhaps  fi'om 
excessive  indulgence  in  fatty  food. 

Anatomical  Chabaotbes. — The  organs  are  of 
about  the  natural  size,  their  surface  is  smooth, 
and  the  capsule  strips  off  readily.  There  is  no 
congestion,  and  scarcely  any  stellate  veins  are 
visible.  The  organ  is  more  soft  and  flexible  than 
natural,  and  the  surface  is  mottled  with  numer- 
ous deposits  of  sebaceous-looking  material.  On 
Beccion  the  relative  size  of  the  cortical  substance 
and  the  cones  is  seen  to  be  preserved ;  and  be- 
yond a  general  pallor  there  is  no  change  except 
the  abundant  deposition  of  sebaceous-looking 
material,  mostly  in  the  tubules  of  the  cortical 
substance,  but  also  in  those  of  the  cones. 

On  examining  a  section  with  a  low  power  of 
the  microscope,  the  characteristic  fatty  opacity 
is  well-marked,  and  by  careful  scrutiny  it  maybe 
getierally  made  out  that  the  fatty  material  is 
not'  in  the  canal  of  the  tubule,  but  within  the 
epithelial  cells.  The  Malpighian  bodies,  the  yes- 
sels,  and  the  strqma,  under  a  higher  power,  appear 
natural ;  and  in  transverse  section  of  the  tubules, 
a  dear  lumen  may  be  made  out.  It  will  thus  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  inflammatory  desqua- 
mation of  the.cells,  nor  exudation  iiUing  up  the 
lumen  of  the  tube. 

Sthptoms.— Little  is  known  of  thfe  clinical 
features  of  this  affection.  But  the  quantity  of 
■  the  urine  appears  to  be  diminished.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  albuminuria,  and  apparently  no  other 
important  change  in  its  composition.  Dr.  Lang, 
of  Dorpat,  has  shown  that  a  little  free  oil  is 
eometuaes  found  in  the  urine. 

DuGHosis.— It  is  scarcely  possible  to  diagnose 
this  affection  with  certainty;  but  diminution  of 
the  urine,  without  albuminuria,  and  with  the  pre- 
sence of  oil  in  the  urine,  especially  if  associated 
with  the  signs  of  fatty  liver,  and  with  any  of  the 
known  causes  of  fatty  degeneration,  may  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  the  diagnosis. 

PuooNosis.— The  renal  affection  is  not  gener- 
ally an  important  element  in  the  prognosis',  other 
conditions  of  more  importance  being  present. 

lEKATMENT.— General  tonie  treatment,  and 
the  removal  of  the  cause  when  known,  are  the 
only  indications. 


14.  Kidney,  Gouty.— This  is  a  form  of  con- 
tracted granular  kidney,  occurring  in  gouty  sub- 
jects, and  attended  with  the  deposit  of  urates  in 
the  renal  tubules.  See  Bbioht's  Diskasb;  and 
Gout. 

15.  Kidney,  Qranular, — A  synonym  for  u 
chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease,  where  tlie 
kidney  presents  a  granular  appearance.  Sei 
Bkight's  Disease. 

16.  Kidney,  Hsemorrhage  in  connection 
with. — Blood  may  escape  into  the  substance  of 
the  kidney,  as  the  result  of  embolism  or  injury ; 
into  the  tubules,  giving  rise  to  blood-casts ;  o? 
into  the  renal  pelvis,  especially  from  injury  to 
the  mucous  lining  by  calculi.  The  only  diag- 
nostic indication  of  this  event  is  the  presence 
of  blood  in  the  urine,  intimately  mixed  with  it, 
or  sometimes  in  clots.  A  coagulum  of  blood 
may  block  up  the  ureter.  See  H2BJ£atinubia, 
Paboxysmal  ;  and  H.aatiTtJEiA. 

17.  Kidney,  Hydatid  Disease  of. — Defi- 
nition. —  A  chronic  parasitic  disease  of  the 
kidney,  caused  by  the  reception  into  the  system 
of  the  ova  of  the  Taenia  eehinococous,  and  the 
development  in  the  kidney  of  the  corresponding 
cystic  form ;  consisting  in  the  formation  of  hy- 
datid cysts^'  echiuococcus  hominis ' — ^in  tie  sub- 
stance of  the  organ ;  characterised  in  some  cases 
by  no  symptoms,  iu  others  by  renal  tnmour,  or 
by  the  discharge  of  cysts  with  the  urine,  after 
symptoms^  resembling  those  of  renal  calculus ; 
and  resulting  sometimes  in  recovery,  sometimes 
in  death,  either  by  perforation  into  the  lung,  in- 
testine, or  other  part,  or  by  suppuration. 

.^TioLOGT. — The  tape-worm  form  is  the  Taenia 
echinococcus,  which  inhabits  the  intestine  of  the 
dog.  The  frequency  of  hydatid-disease  is  deter- 
mined by  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
tape-worm  in  the  dogs,  and  by  the  habits  of  the 
people.  It  is  common  in  Iceland,  in  Egypt  and 
in  South  Australia.  In  England  it  is  not  com- 
mon; in  Scotland  it  is  very  rare.   See  Htdatids. 

Anatomical  Chaeaoteks. — The  affected  organ 
is  enlarged,  sometimes  greatly.  It  is  often  con- 
nected by  adhesions  to  neighbouring  parts.  A 
globular  tumour  projects  from  the  surface,  and 
extends  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  in- 
ducing corresponding  atrophy.  The  cyst  has 
an  outer  covering  of  fibrous  tissue  derived  from 
the  organ ;  and  an  inner  coat — the  cyst  proper, 
which  may  be  barren,  that  is,  devoid  of  daugh- 
ter-cysts, or  may  contain  within  it  numerous 
smaller  cysts  and  processes  growing  inwards 
from  the  walls,  containing  scolices  which  may 
give  origin  to  the  corresponding  tape-worm.  In 
either  case  the  cyst-wall  is  somewhat  tensely 
expanded  by  a  clear  liquid,  rich  in  chloride  of 
sodium.  Tho  cyst  enlarges  gradually,  and  may 
burst  in  various  directions,  but  most  frequently 
info  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  into  the  lungs 
and  bronchi.  Sometimes  suppuration  of  the  cyst 
occurs,  and  accordingly  one  finds  on  post-mortem 
examination  the  remains  of  a  shrivelled  and 
sunken  cyst,  with  caseated  contents,  in  which 
are  imbedded  remains  of  danghter-cysli*  and 
booklets  from  the  scolices. 

STjnTOMs.— The  course  of  hydatid-disease  of 
the  kidney  is  always  chronic.    It  may  be.pro- 
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longed  for  many  years.  The  advance  is  insidious. 
Attention  is  sometimes  drawn,  first  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  tumour,  sometimes  to  the  evidences 
of  its  rupture.  When  rupture  takes  place  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  daughter-cysts  passing 
along  the  ureter  give  rise  to  symptoms  resem- 
bling those  of  renal  colic ;  hut  the  discharge  of 
the  cysts,  and  the  results  of  the  microscopic 
examination,  reveal  the  true  cause  of  the  irritsi- 
tion.  After  such  a  discharge  the  cyst  may 
atrophy;  sometimes  it  happens  that  a  second 
or  even  a  third  discharge  occurs  after  a  shorter 
or  longer  interval.  'When  the  discharge  is  hy 
the  Inng,  pain  and  cough  occur,  due  to  irritation 
of  the  pleura.  Then  the  expulsion  of  the 
hydatids  takes  place ;  sometimes  this  also  results 
quite  fivourahly.  The  special  features  of  a 
hydatid  tumour  are  its  globular  form  and  its 
elasticity.  When  suppuration  occurs,  fever  super- 
venes, attended  with  local  pain. 

DiioKosis. — The  diagnosis  of  hydatid  of  the 
kidney  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  tumour 
of  a  special  kind ;  and  is  made  certain  by  the 
discharge  of  cysts  or  booklets. 

Peookosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  doubtful. 

Tbbatment. — Medicine  is  of  no  avail.  The 
best  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  cyst  by  aspiration.  When  such  re- 
moval is  effected  the  parasites  die,  and  the  cyst 
shrivels  up. 

18.  Kidney,  Hypersamia  of: — ^DBFiNtiiosf. 
An  acute  or  chronic  affection  of  the  kidney, 
consisting  in  active  or  passive  congestion  of  its 
vessels,  with  secondary  changes  ;  characterised 
by  the  appearance  of  albumin,  and  sometimes  of 
blood  and  of  hyaline  tube-casts  in  the  urine,  the 
quantity  of  urine  being  generally  diminished, 
and  its  specific  gravity  natural ;  resulting  in  re- 
covery if  the  cause  be  removed,  but  in  the  passive 
form  commonly  continuing  or  recurring  till  the 
fatal  result  is  induced,  partly  by  the  original, 
and  partly  by  other  caases. 

.aSTiotoaY. — ^Active  congestion,  that  is  conges- 
tion due  to  increased  influx  of  arterial  blood, 
may  be  caused  by  inflammation;  by  various  blood- 
poisons,  such  as  those  of  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
typhus ;  and  by  some  medicinalisubstances,  such 
as  cantharides,  turpentine,  cubebs ;  also  probably 
by  agencies  which  paralyse  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  small  arteries — as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
course  of  exophthalmic  goitre — or  which  increase 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  arteries.  Pas- 
sive congestion,  which  implies  congestion  due  to 
Mndrance  to  the  efflux  of  venous  blood  from  the 
organ,  may  be  caused  by  any  obstruction  to  the 
circulation.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
cases  of  cardiac  disease,  where  the  right  chambers 
of  the  heart  are  dilated.  It  also  results  from 
such  diseases  of  the  lungs  as  are  followed  by 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart — ^for 
example,  emphysema.  It  also  sometimes  arises, 
though  much  more  rarely,  from  obstruction  in 
the  course  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  or  in  the 
renal  veins,  as  from  pressure  of  aneucismal 
or  other  tumours,  or  from  the  formation  of  a 
thrombus. 

Anatomical  Chakactebs. — ^lu  the  aoHve  form 
of  renal  hyperaemia,  the  anatomical  changes  are 
probably   less  marked  after  death  than  during 
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mal  size ;  the  capsule  strips  off  readily ;  and  the 
surface  is  smooth.  On  section  the  vessels  are 
found  congested;  the  Malpighian  bodies  fre- 
quently standing  out  prominently,  being  dis- 
tended with  blood.  The  vessels  of  the  cones  are 
also  overfilled.  More  or  less  evidence  of  inflam- 
matory change  is  to  be  found  in  the  tubules,  the 
epithelium  being  granular  and  opaque,  and  the 
lumen  of  the  tubules,  especially  those  of  the 
cones,  being  filled  up  with  coagulated  fibrin. 
Blood  is  sometimes  found  extravasated  into  the 
convoluted  tubules.  The  stroma  is  unaltered. 
Sometimes  there  is  congestion  of,  or  even  extra- 
vasation into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  and  of  the  ureter. '  In  passive 
congestion  the  anatomical  changes  are  more 
marked,  and  vary  with  the  duration  and  inten- 
sity of  the  affection.  In  the  slighter  forms, 
or  in  those  of  short  continuance,  the  kidney  is 
of  fully  the  natural  size  ;  its  capsule  strips  off 
readily;  the  surfece  of  the  organ  is  smooth; 
and  there  is  evidence  of  congestion.  On  section, 
the  congestion  is  seen  to  occupy  the  veins  and 
the  Malpighian  bodies ;  sometimes  there  are  evi- 
dences of  extravasation  of  blood ;  and  sometimes 
fibrinous  coagula  are  found  in  the  tubules. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms,  although  the  cap- 
sule strips  off  readily,  the  surface  is  somewhat 
uneven ;  congestion  is  still  marked  on  the  sur- 
face, but  scarcely  so  distinctly  as  in  the  earUer 
stage.  On  section  the  organ  feels  firmer  than 
natural ;  it  is  in  a  condition  which  may  be  best 
described  by  the  term  induration.  Its  small 
veins  and  Malpighian  bodies  are  dilated  and  full 
of  blood;  the  fibrous  stroma  is  relatively  increased, 
especially  towards  the  surface  of  the  organ; 
some  of  the  tubules  are  wasted,  some  are  blocked 
up  with  exuded  material,  and  some  exhib.it  evi- 
dence of  disintegration  and  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  epithelium.  The  condition  of  the  stroma 
thus  approaches  that  of  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney ; 
the  condition  of  the  tubules. approaches  that  of 
iufiammation.  There  is  no  definite  boundary  line 
between  the  conditions  anatomically ;  still  the 
combination  of  the  changes  confirms  the  infer- 
ence which  must  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the 
clinical  history,  that  these  hyperaemic  changes, 
though  approaching  to,  are  not  identical  with 
the  processes  properly  included  under  the  term 
'  Bright's  disease.' 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  active  conges- 
tion are  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine, 
occasionally  accompanied  by  hyaline  tube-casts, 
and  sometimes  by  blood  in  greater  or  less 
quantity.  It  occurs  commonly  as  a  transient,  or 
occasionally,  as  a  recurring  condition,  and  unless 
when  it  betokens  a  commencing  inflammatory 
action,  is  rarely  of  much  practical  importance. 

In  passive  congestion  albuminuria  is  again  the 
leading  symptom ;  the  urine  is  generally  some- 
what reduced  in  quantity,  of  about  normalspe- 
cific  gravity,  often  of  acid  reaction,  depositing 
urates.  The  amount  of  urea  is  little  below  the 
normal.  Tube-casts  are  usually  scanty,  and  may 
be  wanting;  when  present  they  are  hyaline 
or  sometimes  bloody,  and  occasionally  contain 
altered  epithelium.  The  other  symptoms  are 
those  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation;  occlu- 
sion of,  or  pressure  on,  the  veins ;  disease  of  the 
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hoart;  emphysema  of  the  langs;   and  general 

dropsy.  .        ,    .      ^    J. 

DiAONOSis.— The  question  relating  to  diagno- 
sis, -which  is  of  most  practical  importance,  lies 
between  hyperaemia  and  inflammatory  Bright's 
disease.  In  making  this  distinction,  the  points 
to  -which  we  have  to  attend  are  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  in  respect  to  the  possible 
causes  of  such  an  aflFection,  the  presence  of  car- 
diac or  pulmonary  disease,  or  of  venous  obstruc- 
tion. In  congestive  affections  the  urine  is  scanty, 
as  it  often  is  in  Bright's  disease,  but  it  is  of 
high  colour,  of  natural  specific  gravity,  and 
rarely  deposits  blood,  renal  epithelium,  or  tube- 
casts. 

Peoghosis. — The  prognosis  depends  entirely 
upon  the  conditions  inducing  the  congestion.  In 
the  active  form  it  usually  rapidly  subsides ;  in 
the  passive  form,  it  is  persistent,  or  at  best,  if 
temporarily  got  rid  of,  is  almost  sure  to  recur. 

Tkbatment. — When  the  renal  congestion  is 
very  intense,  dry  cupping,  local  blood-letting, 
the  hot  air  or  the  warm  vapour  bath,  or  warm 
applications  over  the  kidneys,  may  be  indicated ; 
but  the  treatment  is  mostly  that  of  the  diseases 
-which  are  inducing  the  congestion.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  cardiac  disease  digitalis  and  iron,  in  the 
case  of  pulmonary  disease  digitalis  -with  squill, 
and  if  necessary,  a  little  blue  pill  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  are  indicated.  The  general  manage- 
ment should  be  that  proper  to  the  obstructive 
disease  -which  has  induced  the  congestion. 

19.  Kidney,  Hypertrophy  of. — True  hyper- 
trophy, that  is  to  say,  increase  of  all  the  elements, 
or  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  kidney,  occurs 
only  in  one  organ  as  a  rule,  and  that  by  way  of 
compensation  for  atrophy  of  the  other. 

Simple  increase  of  bulk  of  the  kidneys  often 
results  to  a  certain  extent  from  congestion,  inilam- 
mation,  the  various  forms  of  Bright's  disease, 
ne-w  formations,  and  accumulation  of  the  secre- 
tipn, 

„,  Anatomicai,  CKAEAcrBBS.— These  present  no 
peculiarity  beyond  the  enlargement,  the  organ 
-weighing  sometimes  eight  or  nine  ounces,,  the 
renal  artery  and  vein  being  proportionately  en- 
larged, -with  a  corresponding  coarseness  of  struc- 
ture. 

SlMFi'OMS.— Hypertrophy  of  the  kidney  is 
without  symptoms,  but  it  might  so  happen  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  organ  could  be, detected 
on  physical  examination. 


20.  Kidney,  Infarction  in.- 
Embohsm  of. 


-See  Kidney, 


21.  Kidney,  Inflammations  of.— Inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys  and  their  pelves  presents 
many  varieties.  The  kidneys  themselves  exhibit, 
nrst,  tjibuhir  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic- 
eecond,  inflammation  of  the  stroma,  acute  or 
caronic;  third,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  septic  or  non-septic.  The 
renal  pelvis  is  also  liable  to  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation.  It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
rtiseuss  these  in  a  general  article,  and  therefore 
M«.  e  i'  "^^"^^"^  *°  *«  several  special  arti- 
cles,   AesBsisHT's  Disease;  Kidney,  Suppura- 

rfPehd^^r"""  °^'  *"'lJ^''^«y.I°fl™mation 


22.  Kidney,  Inflammation  of  Pelvis  of. 
SiNON. :  Pyelitis ;   Fr.  Fyiliie ;    Gar.   Nieren- 


DEFiiriTioir. — ^An  acute  or  chronic  disease  of 
the  pel-vis  of  the  kidney,  caused  by  extension  of 
inflammation  or  of  irritation  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  by  renal  calculus,  by  cold,  or  by 
blood-poisoning;  consisting  in  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  frequently  associated 
with  changes  in  the  other  coats  and  in  neigh- 
bom-ing  parts ;  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
mucus  or  pus  in  the  secretion,  -with  local  pain, 
and  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance ; 
sometimes  resulting  in  recovery,  sometimes  in 
long-continued  illness,  and  occasionally  in  death. 

.SiTiOLOoT. — Pyelitis  is  caused  by: — (1)  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  urinary  tract  sometimes  from  the  kid- 
neys, sometimes  from  the  bladder ;  (2)  stagna- 
tion and  decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  renal 
pelvis ;  (S)  mechanical  irritation,  as  from  calculi 
and  gravel;  (4)  exposure  to  cold;  (6)  certain 
blood-poisons,  such  as  those  of  pysemia,  diph- 
theria, and  typhus;  (6)  the  action  of  certain 
other  poisons. 

Anatomical  Chaeactebs. —  Three  types  of 
pyelitis  may  be  recognised,  namely:— (1)  the 
acute;  (2)  \ha  chronic;  and  (3)  the  caicitZoas. 

(1)  Acute. — The  mucous  membrane  is  con- 
gested, and  its  surface  coated  -with  mucus,  some- 
times -with  a  bloody,  sometimes  -with  a  diph- 
theritic layer.  The  membrane  itself  may  be 
more  or  less  extensively  destroyed ;  and  the  cha- 
racteristic tailed  cells  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
may  be  thro-wn  off  in  excessive  quantity.  Be- 
sides these  cells,  the  cavity  contains  mucus  or 
muco-purulent  material  in  quantity. 

(2)  Chronic. — In  this  condition  the  mucous 
membrane  is  much  thickened,  often  of  a  slate- 
grey  colour,  -with  eochymoses,  and  sometimes 
■with  ulcerative  abrasions  of  the  surface.  The 
other  coats  of  the  pelvis  and  ureter  may  also  be 
distinctly  thickened,  and  the  lumen  of  the  ureter 
may  be  more  or  less  narrowed,  The  cavity  con- 
tains purulent  material,  with  debris  of  broken- 
down  mucous  membrane;  and  sometimes,  the 
nreter  being  obstructed,  great  accumulation  of 
pus  takes  place,  so  as  to  expand  the  pelvis  and 
lead  to.  partial  atrophy  of  the  kidney  (^o- 
nephrosis). 

(3)  Cakuhtis. — In  this  form  the  mucous 
membrane  may  present  either  of  the  conditions 
above  described,  but  one  always  finds  mingled 
with  the  other  materials  calculi  of  greater  or 
less  size. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  pyelitis 
may  be  either  well-defined,  or  masked.  There 
may  bo  uneasiness  or  acute  pain  in  the  loins  and 
along  the  line  of  the  ureter ;  sometimes  distinct 
rigors,  with  other  febrile  symptoms,  occur;  and 
the  urine  is  cloudy,  depositing  mucus  or  muco- 
purulent material,  or  sometimes  blood.  The 
most  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  in  the 
urine  of  the  angular  tailed  cells  which  line  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  condition  may  gradu- 
ally subside,  or  may  become  chronic;  or  in  rare 
cases,  and  where  important  complications  exist 
It  may  prove  fatal. 

In  cArow  pyelitis  there  is  often  an  aching 
feehng,  or  weU-defined  pain  in  the  region  of  thi 
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ureters.  There  is  constitutional  disturbance, 
detility,  fever,  heetie ;  the  urine  is  opaque,  and 
deposits  pus — generally  grey,  sometimes  tinged 
■with  blood.  This  condition  may  go  on  for  long 
periods,  sometimes  terminating  in  recovery,  but 
often  persisting  and  proving  fatal  by  exhaustion, 
by  extension  to  the  kidney-substance  or  to  the 
cellular  tissue,  or  by  concomitant  complications. 
The  calculoua  form  differs  from  the  others  in 
respect  of  its  cause  ;  and  in  being  attended  by 
more  pain,  by  more  tendency  to  hsemorrhage, 
and  sometimes  by  the  presence  of  crystals,  gravel, 
or  calculi  in  the  deposit. 

If  the  escape  of  the  pus  should  be  prevented 
in  any  of  the  three  forms  of  pyelitis,  owing  to 
obstruction  of  the  ureter,  and  pyonephrosis 
result,  a  fulness  or  fluctuating  tumour  may  be 
detected  in  the  renal  region,  and  this  in  some 
instances  subsides  at  intervals,  with  »  copious 
discliarge  of  pus  in  the  urine. 

DiiONOsis. — From  cystitis,  pyelitis  is  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  vesical  pain,  and  of 
frequent  calls  to  micturition ;  and  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  lumbar  uneasiness,  and  the  more  in- 
timate admixture  of  the  foreign  materials  with 
the  secretion.  From  renal  inflammation  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  tube-casts ;  the 
seat  of  the  pain  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  charac- 
teristic cells  of  the  renal  pelvis.  From  strumous 
kidney  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  dif- 
ferentiate simple  pyelitis.  Indeed  the  two  con- 
ditions are  not  unfrequently  associated  together, 
but  the  presence  of  other  evidences  of  strumous 
disease,  the  enlargement  of  one  or  both  kidneys, 
and  the  presence  of  copious  debris,  in  addition  to 
the  pus,  often  suffice  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other. 

Pkognosis. — In  the  slighter  and  acute  forms 
of  pyelitis,  the  prognosis  is  generally  favour- 
able. In  the  chronic  variety  it  must  always  be 
guarded,  the  amount  of  danger  being  determined 
in  some  measure  by  the  cause,  the  constitutional 
conditions,  and  the  complications. 

Tkbatment.— The  first  essential  is  that  the 
patient  should  have  rest,  and  that  the  urinary 
secretion  should  be  copious  and  bland.  In  order 
to  secure  this  a  diet  largely  composed  of  milk 
and  simple  diluents,  or  in  some  cases  exclusively 
of  milk,  and  the  avoidance  of  stimulating  foods 
and  drinks,  are  to  be  insisted  on.  As  to  medi- 
cine, if  the  urine  be  excessively  acid,  alkalies 
should  be  administered ;  if  it  be  alkaline,  mine- 
ral acids  should  be  given.  Various  remedies 
which  appear  to  diminish  irritation,  such  as  the 
uva  ursi,  pareira  brava,  buchu,  triticum  repens, 
copaiva,  and  sandal-wood  oil,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. In  the  acuter  cases  the  application  of 
poultices  to  the  loins,  and  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  henbane  or  opium,  are  to  be  recommended. 
In  the  chronic  forms  of  pyelitis  a  similar  line 
of  treatment  should  be  perseveringly  followed ; 
and  in  cases  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  pres- 
ence of  calculi,  the  remedies  appropriate  to  the 
diathetic  condition  should  be  employed.  Astrin- 
gents may  possibly  be  useful  in  checking  too 
copious  a  discharge  of  pus. 

23.  Kidney,  Malformations  of.  —  The 
commonest  malformation  of  the  kidneys  is  lobu- 
lation, which  is  a  relic  of  the  foetal  condition. 


Next  comes  the  undue  development  of  one 
organ.  Sometimes  there  are  two  pelves  belonging 
to  each  kidney,  or  two  ureters.  A  not  very  rme 
anomaly  is  the  horse-shoe  kidney,  which  consists 
simply  in  the  union  of  the  two  kidneys,  by  a 
band  of  renal  tissue,  at  either  end,  usually  the 
lower.  This  abnormality  is  often  attended  by 
anomalies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ureters  and 
vessels.  A  very  rare  condition  is  that  in  which 
there  is  a  central  union  between  the  two  organs, 
owing  to  the  development  of  supplementary 
renal  structure  opposite  their  pelves.  None  of 
these  malformations  lead  to  any  important 
symptoms,  except  by  pressure  upon  the  duct  or 
vessels,  under  superadded  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  organs  themselves,  or  of  neighbonring  parts. 

24.  Kidney,  Malignant  Disease  of.— De. 
FiNiTioN. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  kidney, 
caused  by  the  circumstances  which  induce  cancer 
elsewhere;  consisting  in  the  formation  of  no- 
dules of  cancer,  or  the  infiltration  of  the  organ 
with  the  new  formation ;  characterised  by  a 
renal  tumour,  cachexia,  and  frequently  by  altera- 
tion of  the  urine ;  and  resulting  in  death, 

.£tiologt. — Friman/  renal  cancer  arises  from 
causes  not  yet  ascertained.  It  occurs  at  two 
epochs  of  life,  namely,  in  early  childhood  and  in 
adult  age.  Children  under  four  years  appear 
specially  liable.  The  male  sex  is  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  the  female ;  the  right 
kidney  more  commonly  than  the  left. 

Secondary  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  most  fre- 
quently associated  with  carcinoma  of  the  liver, 
the  stomach,  the  mamma,  the  testicle,  or  the 
uterus ;  sometimes  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  or 
the  mesenteric  glands. 

Anatomioai,  Chaeactebs. — All  the  varieties 
of  cancer  have  been  met  with  in  the  kidney,  but 
the  medullary  is  by  far  the  most  common.  It  is 
sometimes  primary,  sometimes  secondary.  The 
primary  affects  usually  one  kidney,  most  com- 
monly the  right;  the  organ  is  often  much  en- 
larged, weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  sixteen 
or  seventeen  pounds,  and  this  even  in  young  chil- 
dren. In  ten  children  Dr.  Eoberts  found  the  aver  ■ 
age  weight  8|  lbs. ;  in  ten  adults  he  found  it  9J  lbs. 
Such  large  tumours  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  push  the  colon  forward.  The 
cancer  is  in  some  cases  scattered  in  separate 
nodules ;  in  others  it  is  infiltrated  through  the 
mass.  It  commences  always  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, and  is  developed  from  the  fibrous  stroma. 
In  the  scattered  cases  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  kidney  are  quite  sound.  The  cancer  may 
involve  the  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pelvis,  the  ureters,  and  the 
veins.  The  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  also 
become  secondarily  affected.  Sometimes  it  af- 
fects the  peritoneum,  colon,  and  it  has  even 
involved  the  skin. 

When  the  renal  affection  is  secondary,  it  con- 
stantly affects  both  organs,  and  rarely  leads  to 
such  enlargement  as  is  seen  in  the  primary  dis- 
ease. It  occurs  in  the  form  of  numerous  nodules, 
developed  in  the  stroma  or  along  the  vessels. 
The  rem.aining  renal  tissue  is  commonly  healthy, 
but  it  may  be  inflamed  or  otherwise  altered. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  primary  cancer 
generally  become  quite  distinct  when  the  disease 


ftdranoes,  but  in  the  earlier  stages  tliey  are  very 
indistinct.  The  urine  itself  is,  as  a  rule,  natural 
in  quantity,  of  acid  reaction,  normal  epecifae 
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25  Kidney,  Malpositions  of.— The  kidney 
maybe  congenitally  displaced,  but  the  impor- 
tant  anomaly  coming  under  this  head  is  the 
moBobk  kidney,  which  demands  special  consider- 


but  from  time  to  time  blood 


appears,  its  amount  varying  from  a  mere  trace 
to  a  very  serious  hsBm.mhage.  Sometimes  the 
blood  is  in  clots,  and  this  bleeding  may  be  the 
earliestsymptom;  audit  occasionallyhappens  that 
carciDomatous  elements  may  be  discovered  in  the 
urinary  deposit,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
sure  of  their  presence. 

Examination  of  the  abdomen  reveals  the  pre- 
sence of  a  tumour,  occupying  and  extending 
from  the  region  of  the  kidney.  The  tumour  is 
generally  nodulated,  of  tolerably  firm  consist- 
ence, and  dull  on  percussion.  The  colon  lies  in 
front  of  the  mass,  which  is  capable  of  being  tilted 
forward  by  pressure  on  the  renal  region.  When 
the  left  kidney  is  affected,  the  spleen  is  displaced 
a'pwards.  As  a  rule,  there  is  persistent  consti- 
pation, and  some  pain,  together  with  the  general 
symptoms  of  the  carcinomatous  cachexia. 

Diagnosis.— Carcinoma  of  the  left  kidney  may 
be  confounded  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen ; 
with  perinephric  abscess;  perhaps  sometimes 
with  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands ;  or  with 
obstruction  of  the  colon,  and  retention  of  faeces. 
From  splenic  tumour  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
lower  position,  and  the  absence  of  the  splenic 
notch ;  the  normal  condition  of  the  blood  ;  and 
the' presence  of  blood  in  the  urine  |  also  by  the 
nodulated  character  of  the  tumour  itself,  and  by 
the  position  of  the  colon. 

From  perinephric  abscess  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  fever,  and  of  fluctuation ;  as  well 
as  by  the  less  rapid  advance  of  the  disease. 

From  tumours  of  the  mesenteric  glands  renal 
cancer  is  distinguished  by  its  situation,  being 
more  towards  the  side  and  the  lumbar  region. 
The  mass  also  is  less  nodular  than  in  mesenteric 
growths,  which  are  composed  of  groups  of  glands. 
From  carcinoma  of  the  intestine,  with  accumu- 
lation of  faeces  above  it,  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  position  of  the  mass,  and  by  its  characters 
on  palpation ;  as  well  as  by  absence  of  the  signs 
proper  to  the  intestinal  disease. 

Carcinoma  of  the  right  kidney  may  be  con- 
founded with  tumour  of  the  liver,  especially  in 
children;  but  the  presence  of  a  space  of  clear  per- 
ouBsion,  more  or  less  extended  between  the'  liver 
and  the  tumour,  should  remove  all  doubt.  If 
the  diseased  kidney  touches  the  liver,  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  symptoms  proper  to  renal 
or  to  hepatic  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  kidney  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  tumour  of  the  ovary,  by  its  more  fixed  con- 
dition, and  the  history  of  its  growth. 

Pbobnosis. — The  prognosis  is  in  all  cases 
unfavourable ;  the  duration  varies  with  the  form 
of  cancer.  Dr.  Walshe  thinks  eight  months  the 
average,  but  that  probably  is  too  short. 

Tkkatmbnt.— I'reatment  is,  of  course,  merely 
palliative— morphia,  belladonna,  henbane,  applied 
externally  or  injected  snbcutaheously  to  relieve 
pain;  ergotine  and  other  preparations  of  ergot, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  gallic  acid  to  check  hamor- 
riiage ;  and  iron  as  an  astringent  and  blood-tonic. 
The  bowels  require  careful  attention;  and  some- 
times there  may  be  so  much  ascites  as  to  warrant 
tapping. 


Definition.— The  movable  kidney  is  a  con- 
dition especially  affecting  women ;  consisting  in 
the  undue  mobility  of  one,  or  rarely  of  both  kid- 
neys ;  characterised  in  some  cases  by  no  symp- 
toms, in  others  by  uneasiness  or  pain  and  general 
nervous  disturliance,  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
tender  reniform  tumour,  with  clear  note  on  peiv 
cussion  in  the  renal  region  of  the  affected  side; 
resulting,  as  a  rule,  in  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  symptoms  without  danger  to  life. 

JEtioloqy.— Movable  kidney  is  more  common 
in  the  female  sex,  and  especially  in  those  who 
have  passed  through  many  pregnancies,  but  it  is 
not  exclusively  associated  with  women,  for  it 
occurs  .^although  rarely)  in  males,  and  also  in 
children.  The  right  kidney  is  much  more  fre- 
quently aiieeted— 65  out  of  91  cases  (Ebstein). 
Its  occurrence  is  probably  mainly  due  to  laxity 
of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  unusual  length, 
or  irregular  distribution,  of  the  renal  vessels. 

Anatomical  Charactkes. — The  kidney  is  not 
necessarily  changed  in  its  structure,  but  its  posi- 
tion may  be  altered  in  any  direction. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  no  symptoms  oc- 
cur in  movable  kidney.  But  in  some,  whenever 
the  displacement  occurs,  much  uneasiness  or 
even  considerable  pain  is  experienced._  Tho 
writer  has  known  a  man  unable  to  work  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pain  induced  by  the  displace- 
ment, and  losing  a  day's  work  regularly  once  a 
week  or  once  a  fortnight.  The  sensations  are 
generally  rather,  of  the  nature  of  vague  uneasi- 
ness than  of  actual  pain,  except  when  the  organ 
is  touched,  and  then  there  is  pain  of  a  peculiar 
and  sickening  kind.  On  percussion  over  the  renal 
region  posteriorly  a  clear  note  may  be  elicited 
on  the  affected  sidej  and  sometimes  a  flattening 
may  be  made  out  at  the  part.  The  urine  some- 
times becomes  altered  during  the  attacks,  de- 
positing mucus  and  in  one  case  in  the  writer's 
practice  a  little  blood.  Careful  palpation  re- 
veals a  tumour,  of  characteristic  renal  form ;  and 
now  and  then  pulsation  of  the  renal  artery  may 
be  felt.  The  morbid  condition  may  recur  at 
intervals  during  many  years,  and  is  in  some 
cases  apparent  for  a  time,  and  then  absent  for 
a  very  long  period.  It  is  liable  to  be  brought  on 
by  effort,  but  often  appears  without  discoverable 
cause.  '  Occasionally  it  is  found  that  the  dis- 
placed kidney  owes  its  position  to  the  existence 
of  carcinoma  or  other  disease  of  the  organ. 

Diagnosis. — The  malady  may  be  •  confounded 
with  tumour  of  a  malignant  nature,  originating 
either  in  the  abdomen  or  the  pelvis;  The  diag- 
nostic points  are,  the  fever ;  the  peculiar  tender- 
ness ;  the  mobility ;  the  occasional  disappear- 
ance ;  the  unchanging  character  of  the  tumour'; 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  clear  percussion-note  and 
flattening  in  the  renal  region  of  the  affected  side. 
Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favourable. 
Teeatmekt.— The.  treatment  should  be  by 
means  of  bandages  or  trusses,  to  support  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  and  keep  up  a  pressure  upon  the 
kidney,  so  as  to  retain  it  in  its  normal  situation. 
In  the  case  of  the  working  man  above  referred 
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to,  complete  immunity  from  the  displacement 
was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  bandage  with  a  pad 
60  arranged  as  to  keep  up  a  pressure  upon  the 
organ. 

26.  Kidney,  Morbid  GroTrtis  of.  —  The 
only  really  important  morbid  growths  of  the 
kidney  are  cancer  and  tubercle.  Syphilitic  new 
formations  occasionally  occur,  but  give  rise  to  no 
characteristic  symptoms.  Growths  of  fibrous, 
fatty,  bony,  muscular,  and  glandular  tissue  hare 
all  been  met  with  in  a  few  cases.  Hydatid 
disease  may  also  be  mentioned. 

27.  Kidney,  Parasites  of. — The  parasites 
which  have  been  described  as  existing  in  the 
human  kidneys  are  Hydatids,  Strongylus  gigas, 
Pentastoma  denticulatum,  and  Bilharzia  hsema- 
tobia. 

The  Strongylus  gigaa  is  a  large  nematode 
▼orm,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  man.  The  Pen- 
tastoma denticulatum  is  the  larval  form  of  P. 
tsenioides,  one  of  the  Arachnida,  It  was  found 
in  one  case  by  Wagner.  Bilharzia  hsematobia  is 
a  trematode  worm,  about  three  or  four  lines  in 
length ;  and  inhabits  the  branches  of  the  portal 
system,  and  the  minute  veins  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  ureter,  and  bladder.  The  parasite 
also  affects  these  structures  themselves.  So  com- 
mon is  it  in  Egypt,  that  out  of  363  post-mortem 
examinations,  Griesinger  found  it  117  times. 

Symptoms. — Hydatid-disease  gives  rise  to  a 
tumour.  The  symptoms  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Bilharzia  in  the  kidney  are  hsematuria, 
with  irritation  of  the  urinary  tract.  This  para- 
site is  the  cause  of  the  endemic  hsematuria  of 
certain  regions.  The  other  parasites  do  not 
originate  any  definite  symptoms. 

Teeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  patients 
affected  with  Bilharzia  hsematobia,  the  internal 
use  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  the  extract  of  the 
male  shield  fern,  is  recommended.  It  is  stated 
that  when  the  bladder  is  affected,  injections  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  dis- 
solved in  tepid  water,  repeated  every  second  or 
third  day,  have  been  found  useful.  See  Kidney, 
Hydatid  Disease  of;  Strongylus  gigas,  &c. 

28.  Kidney,  Suppurative  Inflammation 
of.— Dbfinitign. — ^An  acute  or  sub-acute  disease 
of  the  kidneys ;  caused  by  injuries,  extension  of 
disease  from  the  bladder,  and  perhaps  exposure  ; 
consisting  in  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  kidney ;  characterised  by  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, with  local  pain  or  tenderness,  and  va- 
rious alterations  of  secretion ;  and  usually  result- 
ing in  death, 

Etiology. — The  commonest  causes  of  this 
disease  are  renal  calculus,  leading  to  infiamma- 
tiou  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  or  inflamma- 
tion of  this  part,  propagated  upwards  &om  the 
bladder  or  urethra.  Next  in  frequency  is  pyae- 
mia, which  induces  metastatic  abscesses.  Com- 
paratively rarely  the  inflammation  is  a  result  of 
embolism  of  the  renal  arteries ;  of  injuries ;  and 
perhaps  of  exposure  to  cold. 

Anatomioai.  Chaeactehs. — The  affected  or- 
gans are  generally  above  the  natural  size.  The 
capsule  may  strip  off  readily,  but  often,  as  it  is 
being  stripped,  leads  to  tearing  of  the  substance, 
tind  liberation  of  pus.    The  surface  is  frequently 


discoloured  in  patches.  The  abscesses  may 
be  described  as  passing  through  several  stages. 
There  is  first  the  stage  of  congestion,  with  exui 
dation  into  the  stroma  of  the,  organ ;  secondlj 
the  stage  of  grey  consolidation;  and  thirdly  that 
cf  suppuration.  Occasionally  sloughing  occurs. 
Sometimes  perinephric  abscess  results,  from 
perforation  of  the  capsule.  Drying  up  of  the 
pus,  with  shrivelling  of  the  affected  area,  is  some- 
times met  with. 

Microscopic  examination  reveals  in  some  cases 
at  an  early  stage  the  presence  of  colonies  of  bao 
teria  in  certain  districts  withia  the  tubules 
causing  irritation  first  in  them,  then  in  the 
stroma,  and  thus  inducing  suppuration. 

Symptoms. — The  most  important  clinical  fea- 
tures of  suppurative  nephritis  are  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  and  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure, with  scantiness  of  secretion ;  the  urine  being 
albuminous  or  bloody,  or  sometimes  purulent, 
and  depositing  tube-casts. 

Diagnosis. — From  pyelitis,  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys  is  distinguished. by 
the  presence  of  tube-casts,  and  the  absence  of  the 
characteristic  angular  cells  of  the  calices  of  the 
pelvis.  From  perinephritis,  it  is  diagnosed  by 
the  absence  of  distinct  tumour,  and  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  case. 

Pboqnosis. — The  prognosis  is  generally  grave. 

Treatment. — The  strength  should  be  sup- 
ported by  suitable  food,  by  tonics,  and  stimu- 
lants when  necessary ;  and  in  some  cases  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  poulti(nng,  fomentation,  or 
from  the  application  of  leeches.  Under  suitable 
conditions  it  might  be  desirable  to  open  a  renal 
abscess,  and  evacuate  the  pus. 

29.  Kidney,  Syphilitio  Disease  of.— Sy- 
philis may  produce  in  the  kidney,  as  in  other 
organs,  congestion,  inflammation — either  simple 
or  gummatous,  with  the  cicatrices  and  nodules 
resulting  therefrom,  and  waxy  or  amyloid  de- 
generation. 

JETI0I.0GT. — ^Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  con- 
ditions which  determine  the  action  of  the  syphi- 
litic poison  upon  the  kidney. 

Anatomical  Chaeaotebs. — There  is  scarcely 
ever  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  appeaxance| 
of  the  kidney  in  cases  of  congestion — probalbl^ 
over- filling  of  the  vessels,  with  slight  inflamiiM 
tory  conditions  of  the  tubules,  is  all  that  would 
be  found.  The  simple  interstitial  inflammation 
is  characterised  by  thickening  and  swelling  of 
the  fibrous  stroma,  in  patches  here  and  there. 
Gummatous  inflammation  is  rare,  but  when  it 
does  occur,  it  forms  masses  of  the  ordinary 
gummy  character.  Either  of  these  conditions 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  syphilitic  cicatrices, 
which  may  appear  on  the  siuface  of  the  organ, 
or  be  imbedded  in  the  cortical  substance.  Their 
formation  is  attended  by  the  destruction  of 
tubules  in  the  affected  parts. 

Symptoms. — Albuminuria,  slight  in  amount 
and  of  temporary  duration,  occurring  along  with 
other  syphilitio  congestive  affections,  has  ap- 
peared to  the  writer  to  indicate  renal  conges- 
tion. Various  slight  cases  of  inflammatory 
Bright's  disease,  have  appeared  to  be  due  to  the 
syphilitic  poison.    The  symptoms  of  the  inter- 
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atitial  and  gummy  inflammations  are  not  asoer- 
S,  although  probably  albuminuria  attends 
them  also.    The  symptoms  of  ,^axy  degenera- 
tion are  described  under  Bbights  Disease 

DuoNOSis.-The  diagnosis  of  syphihtio  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney  depends  u^nthe  co-existeneS 
of  renal  symptoms  mth  evidences  of  ayphilis, 
while  other  diseases  of  the  kidney  are  excluded. 

Pboonosis.— This  is  favourable  so  far  as  dan- 
ger is  concerned,  except  in  the  case  ot  severe 
waxy  degeneration.  _ 

Teeatment.— Iodide  of  potassium  tas  been 
found  to  be  useful  in  this  as  in  other  syj)hilitie 
affections,  at  least  in  the  congestive  and  inflam- 
matory conditions.  Should  it  fail  to  give  reliet, 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  may  be  given  in 
moderate  doses,  and  continued  cautiously  even 
when  albuminuria  is  present. 


30.  Kidney,  TaberouloBis  of,— Definition. 
A  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters  j 
caused  by  tubercular  infection,  or  by  strumous 
inflammation  of  the  structures  involved ;  con- 
sisting in  the  formation  of  nodules  of  tubercle, 
or  in  strumous  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  gla-nd,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  charac- 
terised by  some  constitutional  disturbance,  some- 
times by  renal  tumour,  and  by  various  alterations 
ot  the  urine,  particularly  deposit  of  caseous  puru- 
lent dibris ;  and  resulting  usually  in  death. 

.Etioloqt. — The  direct  causes  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  kidney  are  unknown.  It  is  more 
common  in  children  and  young  people  than  in 
those  more  advanced  in  fife,  but  it— especially 
the  scrofulous  form — may  occur  later  on.  Men 
are  decidedly  more  frequently  affected  than 
women.  The  kidneys  are  rarely  equally  involved ; 
the  right  is  commonly  worse  than  the  left.  One 
organ  may  be  quite  free  from  disease. 

Anatomicajl  Chabaoters. — Under  this  term 
are  included  both  tubercle  proper,  and  strumous 
inflammation.  Tubercle  proper  occurs  in  the  form 
of  minute  miliary  nodules  scattered  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  organ,  as  a  local  manifes- 
tation of  a  general  true  tuberculosis.  Strumous 
inflammation  leads  to  the  formation  of  larger 
masses,  involving  either  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. When  the  former  is  its  seat,  it  leads  to  a 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  commenc- 
ing in  patches  which  gradually  extend,  and  ulti- 
mately undergo  ulceration.  When  the  cortical 
substance  is  affected,  the  organ  becomes  en- 
larged ;  presents  a  markedly  lobulated  surface ; 
and  on  section  conical  masses  of  altered  tissue 
are  found  to  correspond  to  the  prominences  of 
the  lobules.  Some  of  them  are  solid  and  cheesy ; 
others  are  softened  in  the  centre ;  while  others 
are  completely  softened,  so  that  on  siection  a 
quantity  of  puriform  debris  flows  out,  leaving  a 
cavity  with  white  walls,  rendered  shaggy  by  the 
shreds  of  fibrous  tissue  which  project  from 
them.  Sometimes  scarcely  any  renal  struc- 
ture is  left.  Occasionally  what  remains  shows 
the  characters  of  waxy  degeneration.  The  dis- 
ease commences  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ ;  the 
tubules  are  compressed,  but  are  rarely  the  seat 
of  inflammatory  changes.  When  lAe  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the 
ureter  is  affected,  the  membrane  is  thickened  at 
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certain  parts,  and  afterwards  becomes  ulcerated  j 
and  the  lumen  is  diminished,  or  completely  choked 
up  by  granular  dihris.  Frequently  both  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
are  affected.  It  occasionally  happens,  when  one 
kidney  is  exclusively  affected,  that  shrinking  of 
the  gland  takes  place;  and  a  putty-like  material, 
rich  in  cholesterine,  or  perhaps  even  calcareous 
nodules  are  found,  occupying  the  smooth-walled 
cavities  produced  by  the  disease.  Tuberculosis 
of  tha  ureters,  prostate,  vesioulse  seminales,  blad- 
der, and  testicle  not  unfrequently  co-exists. 

Symptoms. — ^When  tubercle  occurs  in  small  no- 
dules it  produces  no  symptoms,  and  even  in  the 
inflammatory  form  the  constitutional  symptoms 
are,  in  the  earlier  stages,  not  very  well-marked ; 
but  as  the  disease  advances,  fever,  passing  gra 
dually  into  the  hectic  type,  is  developed.    The 
local  symptoms  may  be  negative,  but  there  is 
frequently  pain   in  the   affected    organ,  with 
tenderness   on   pressure;   and  in  some  cases  a 
tumour  may  be  felt  in  front,  or  percussion  may 
reveal  an  increased  area  of  dulness  in  one  or 
both  renal  regions.    The  secretion  may  be  nor 
mal,  or  even  sometimes  excessive  in   quantity, 
when  the  disease  is  not  far  advanced.   It  may  be 
acid  or  alkaline,  of  fair  specific  gravity,  albumi- 
nous, and  sometimes  bloody.    It  often  contains 
a  puriform  material,  with  debris  of  renal  tissue. 
Sometimes  there  are  masses  of  cheesy  material, 
which  are  eminently  characteristic,  occurring  in 
no  other  form  of  disease  of  the  urinary  tract. 
Occasionally  the  urine  becomes  suppressed,  and 
symptoms  of  ursemia  precede  the  fatal  termina- 
tion. Sometimes  a  tumour  may  be  felt;  and  on 
percussion   behind,  it  may  be   found   that  the 
renal  dulness  is  more  extensive  on  one  side  than 
the  other. 

DiAONOSis. — The  evidences  on  -which  we  rely 
in  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney are  the  presence  of  pyelitis,  combined  with 
those  of  tubercular  disease  in  other  parts,  and 
above  all  the  depositin  the  urine  of  the  character- 
istic fragments  of  cheesy  tissue  above  described. 
Phoqnosis. — The  prognosis  is  very  unfavour- 
able, on  account  both  of  the  local  and  of  the 
constitutional  conditions. 

TiiEATMtiNT. — The  treatment  is  merely  pallia- 
tive, to  relieve  pain  or  uneasiness ;  and  to  seek 
to  improve  the  general  health,  by  administering 
remedies  -which  are  useful  in  strumous  affections. 


31.  Kidney,  Tumour  of. — Any  enlargement 
connected  -with  the  kidney,  which  reveals  itself 
on  clinical  examination,  is  regarded  as  a  renal 
tumour.  This  may  be  due  to  mere  hypertrophy 
of  the  organ ;  any  form  of  cystic  disease ;  accu- 
mulation of  any  fluid  in  the  renal  pelvis,  or  in 
the  kidney  itself ;  or  a  solid  new-growth,  espe- 
cially malignant  disease.  For  a  description  of 
the  signs  of  these  several  conditions,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  their  respective  headings  in  this 
article. 

T.  Gbainqeb  Stewabi. 

KIESTINE  {Kia,  I  am  pregnant;  and 
lire)|s,  a  pellicle).— Stnon.  :  Fr.  KyesUim;  Ger. 
Kyestem.—Thia  substance  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  peculiar  to,  and  always  present  in, 
the  urine  of  women  in  pregnancy,  and  it  -was 
held,  therefore,  to  be  significant  of  that  condition. 
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Eecent  investigations  show  that  it  maybe  absent 
all  through  pregnancy,  or  present  only  durirg 
certain  months,  usually  from  ihe  second  to  the 
seventh ;  that  it  may  be  present  in  the  urine  of 
anaemic  persons,  male  as  "well  as  female;  and 
therefore  that  it  has  not  the  diagnostic  value 
which  was  formerly  attached  to  it. 

Kiestine  is  a  ni  trogenised  body  allied  to  caseine ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  the  amount 
deposited  from  urine  containing  it  can  be  aug- 
mented by  che  adiition  of  rennet.  Chemically  and 
microscopically  it  is  a  variable  body.  Fat,  mucus, 
crystals  of  the  phosphates,  infusoria,  and  granu- 
lar matter  have  been  found  in  it.  If  urine  capable 
of  yielding  kiestine  be  set  aside  in  a  tall  glass,  a 
cloud,  apparently  of  mucus,  becomes  visible  in 
the  middle  of  it  on  the  second  or  third  day.  This 
soon  rises  to  the  top,  and  an  iridescent  pellicle 
is  seen  forming  on  the  surface.  When  this  has 
fully  formed,  it  begins  to  fall  through  the  fluid  in 
the  form  of  flocculi,  until  the  whole  is  deposited 
at  the  bottom  in  a  whitish  layer.  Another  pellicle 
containing  triple  phosphates  succeeds  this,  and 
putrefactive  changes  proceed. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  presence 
of  kiestine  as  a  proof  of  pregnancy. 

A1.FRED  Wu.TSHIRE. 

KIM'.a!3THE9IS  {icai4a,  I  move,  and 
oMijo-is,  sensation). — The  sense  of  movement. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  that  the  term  '  mus- 
cular sense '  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  being  in 
several  respects  misleading,  when  applied,  as 
it  often  is  {see  Musculab  Sense)  by  different 
writers  with  totally  different  signincations, 
partly  referring  to  some  and  partly  to  all  the 
impressions  which  we  derive  from  our  moving 
members,  or  from  movements  generally,  the 
writer  {The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,  p.  543, 
and  Appendix)  has  proposed  to  employ  the  above 
term  as  the  designation  of  an  important  but 
confessedly  complex  sense-endowment.  He  re- 
gards it  as  a  form  of  sense,  'whereby  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  position  and  movements  of 
our  limbs,  whereby  we  judge  of  "  weight "  and 
"  resistance,"  and  by  means  of  which  the  brain 
also  derives  much  unconscious  guidance  in  the 
performance  of  movements  generally,  but  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  automatic  type.'  In  re- 
gard to  the  various  components  of  this  endow- 
ment he  adds : — '  Impressions  of  various  kinds 
combine  for  the  perfection  of  this  "sense  of 
movement,"  and  in  part  its  cerebral  seat  or  area 
coincides  with  that  of  the  sense  of  touch.  There 
are  included  under  it,  as  its  several  components, 
cutaneous  impressions,  impressions  from  mus- 
cles and  other  deep  textures  of  the  limbs  (such 
as  fascise,  tendons,  and  articular  surfaces),  all  of 
which  yield  conscious  impressions  of  different 
degrees  of  definiteness ;  and  in  addition  there 
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seems  to  be  a  highly  important  set  of  "unfelt" 
impressions,  which  guide  the  motor  activity  of 
the  brain  by  automatically  bringing  it  into  rela- 
tion with  the  different  degrees  of  contraction  of 
all  muscles  that  may  be  in  a  state  of  action,' 

Kinaesthetic  centres  or  mechanisms  would 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  exist  in 
the  brain,  just  as  visual  or  auditory  centres  also 
exist.  The  cerebral  seat  or  locus  pertaining  to 
the  movement-sense  would  perhaps  be  more  dif- 
fused, though  it  would  otherwise  hold  much  the 
same  relative  rank  as  the  several  cortical  me- 
chanisms lor  the  more  special  senses. 

Disorders  of  Kin^esthesis. — In  certain  cere- 
bral and  spinal  diseases  the  sense  of  movement 
is  known  to  be  blunted,  or  actually  abolished, 
in  some  parts  of  the  body ;  and  that  in  regard 
either  to  the  whole,  or  only  to  some  of  its  com- 
ponent impressions.  Concerning  perversions  or 
exaltations  of  this  endowment,  however,  we  as 
yet  know  almost  nothing. 

Total  abolition  of  the  endowment  in  the  limbs, 
on  one  side  of  the  body,  exists  in  certain  rare 
cases  of  hemiansesthesia,  where  there  is  also 
complete  loss  of  tactile  sensibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  partially  impaired  in  botii 
lower  extremities,  not  nn&equently,  in  cases  of 
locomotor  ataxy;  whilst  in  another  class  of 
cases,  without  coexisting  anaesthesia,  there 
would  seem  to  be  an  absence  of  the  ordinary 
unconscious  impressions  emanating  from  muscles 
in  action,  and  as  a  consequence  motor  defects  of 
an  ataxic  order,  so  long  as  the  movements  at- 
tempted are  not  guided  by  sight  impressions. 
Incoordinate  movements  pertaining  to  this  latter 
category  are  decidedly  rare,  and  stand  in  need 
of  further  investigation. 

H.  Charlton  BAjriAit. 

KIN-COTTO-H  (Dutch,  Kienkhoeff).  Also 
Chin-cough,  Both  of  these  words  are  synonym* 
for  whooping  cough.    See  Whooping  Cough, 

KIKTG'S  EVIL.  —  A  popular  name  for 
scrofula,  originating  in  an  idea  formerly  b^d 
that  the  disease  could  be  cured  by  the  kiii^ 
touch.     See  Scrofula. 

KISSUTGEir,  in  Bavaria.— Common  salt 
waters.     See  Minbhai,  Waters. 

KLEPTOMATTIA. — Insanity  characterised 
by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  steal.  See  Insahiti, 
Legal ;  and  Cbiminal  Irbesfonsibiutx. 

KEEXTZlfAOH:,  in  Germany.  —  Common 
salt  waters  containing  Iodine.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

KYPHOSIS  (Ki/ijbs,  bent).— A  synonym  lor 
angular  deformity  of  the  spine.  See  Spun 
Diseases  of. 


LABIOOLOSSO-LABTM-SEAL  PA- 
EALTSIS  (IMum,  a  Up ;  yKSxraa,  the  tongue ; 
and^<ip"7f.  thethroat).-There  are  two  forms 
of  this  disease,  which  have  to  be  considered 
separately,  namelj,  {A)  the  chronic  form;  and 
{S}  the  acute  form.  It  will  he  aonrenitnt  to 
discuss  the  chronic  form  first. 

(A)  Chronic  Labio-Glosso -Laryngeal 
Pap^ysia.-SYN0i«.:  Fr.  Paralysk  gloiso-UAo- 
laryngie  (Trousseau) ;  Ger.  Frogrmm  Bulbar- 
mrolyde  (Wachsmuth). 

Definiiion.— A  progressiTO  symmetrical  pa- 
ralysis of  the  lips  and  adjacent  facial  muscles, 
of  the  tongue,  phai7nx,andBometimesalsoofthe 
larynx ;  with  or  without  conspicuous  wasting ; 
and  often  associated  with  muscular  atrophy 
elsewhere,  . 

HisTOBT.— First  described  by  Dumesnil,  in 
1837,  and  by  Duohenne  in  1860,  the  disease  was 
made  generally  known  by  Trousseau's  lecture, 
published  in  1863.  By  we  latter  writer  it  was 
termed  '  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis.'  The 
awkwardness  of  the  German  version  of  the  term 
led  Wachsmuth,  in  1864,  to  designate  it '  pro- 
gressive bulbar  paralysis,' and  German  literature 
has  given  wide  currency  to  the  term,  which  is, 
however,  open  to  the  objection  that  the  term 
'  bulbar  paralysis '  has  been  applied  to  all  para- 
lyses of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

jEtiuloot. —  Of  the  causes  of  the  affection 
little  is  known.  It  is  a  disease  of  later  life, 
being  almost  unknown  under  forty.  Males  are 
affected  more  frequently  than  females.  The  dis- 
ease, as  such,  does  not  appear  to  be  inherited, 
but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  family  history  of 
other  affections  of  the  central  nervous  sjstem. 
Of  immediate  causes,  exposure  to  cold,  mental 
anxiety,  and  imperfect  nourishment  have  been 
supposed  to  exert  an  influence  in  some  eases. 

Anatomical  Charactees. — The  tissue  of  the 
affected  muscles  is  pale;  fatty  tissue  may  be 
in  excess;  and  the  muscular  fibres  often,  but  not 
always,  present  granular  degeneration.  They  are 
frequently  narrowed ;  whilst  the  tissue  between 
them  may  be  increased  in  quantity,  and  may 
contain  pigmentary  products  of  degeneratiun. 
The  motor  nerve-fibres  to  the  muscles  are  grey, 
translucent,  and  under  the  microscope,  dege- 
nerated. Their  nuclei  of  origin  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  also  diseased.  'The  motor  cells  are 
shrunken  and  atrophied ;  their  processes  are  lost; 
and  the  intermediate  tissue  is  degenerated.  The 
hypo-glossal  nucleus  is  examined  most  readily, 
and  the  change  in  it  is  striking,  as  well  as  in 
the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory  (larynx).  The 
anatomical  change  which  underlies  the  affection 
of  the  lips  has  not  yet  been  detected.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  of  the  precise  origin  of  this  part 
of  the  facial  nerve.  Guided  by  Duchenne's  clinical 
observation  and  conclusion  that  these  fibres,  from 
their  affection  with  those  of  the  hypoglossal,  must 
arise  near  the  nucleus  of  the  latter,  Lockhart 
Clarke  believed  he  had  traced  them  to  a  group  of 


cells  closa  to  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.  Latoi' 
researches,  especially  those  of  Pierret  and  Mey- 
nert,  have  rendered  this  conclusion  doubtful.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
fibres  of  the  facial  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
hypoglossal  nucleus.  They  diverge  from  the  mid- 
dle line,  close  to  which  the  hypoglossal  nucleus 
is  situated,  and  some  at  least  pass  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  column  of  cells,  which,  above, 
gives  origin  to  the  motor  fibres  of  the  filth  nerve. 
But  the  physiological  association  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  tongue  and  lips  is  most  close.  We 
cannot  narrow  the  tongue  without  contracting 
the  orbicularis.  Henco  it  is  certain  that  the 
lower  facial  nucleus  and  the  hypoglossal  nucleus, 
whether  contiguous  or  not,  are  closely  connected ; 
and  that  this  connected  part  of  the  facial  suffers, 
in  this  disease,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hypo- 
glossal. The  same  fact  is  almost  certain  of  the 
motor  nucleus  of  the  glosso- pharyngeal.  When 
there  is  muscular  atrophy  in  the  limbs,  a  cor- 
responding degeneration  may  be  found  in  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  often  conjoined 
with  sclerosis  in  the  lateral  columns,  and  in  the 
anterior  pyramids  in  the  medulla.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  chronic  form, 
the  atrophic  changes  in  the  nerve-elements  are 
the  primary  alteration. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  have  the  distribu- 
tion indicated  by  the  name  given  to  the  disease 
by  Trousseau,  the  affected  parts  being  the  lips, 
tongue,  throat,  and  larynx.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  arranged  about  the  tongue  as  a  centre. 
It  is  in  this  organ  that  the  earliest  symptoms 
commonly  present  themselves,  aa  a  trifling  indis- 
tinctness of  speech,  due  to  an  imperfect  articula- 
tion of  those  sounds  in  which  the  tongue  is  most 
concerned — dental  and  palatine  sounds.  The 
tongue  can  be  still  protruded,  although  perhaps 
not  quite  so  far  as  normal.  The  lips  then 
become  weak,  and  sounds  in  which  the  lips 
are  concerned  are  imperfectly  articulated.  The 
vowels  0  and  oo,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which 
the  orbicularis  contracts,  cannot  be  well  sounded. 
The  lips  are  not  brought  together  so  perfectly, 
or  separated  so  promptly,  as  in  health,  and  the 
labial  explosives,  b  andp,  become/.  Whistling 
is  impossible.  "The  lower  part  of  the  face  loses 
its  expression,  the  lips  are  habitually  separated, 
and  the  saliva  cannot  be  perfectly  retained.  The 
difficulty  in  articulation  is  soon  increased  by  the 
weakness  of  the  palate,  which  ceases  to  shut  off 
the  nasal  cavity,  so  that  a  nasal  resonance  ac- 
companies sounds  from  which  it  should  be  absent. 
The  paralysis  of  the  tongue  increases  until  the 
organ  can  no  longer  be  protruded.  Deglutition 
becomes  impaired.partly  (according  to  Duchenne, 
wholly)  from  the  weakness  of  the  tongue,  but 
probably  in. part  also  from  that  of  the  constric- 
tors of  the  pharynx.  The  soft  palate  ultimately 
hangs  motionless,  and,  during  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, does  not  close  the  posterior  nares,  so  that 
liquids  regurgitate  into  the  nose.  Food  is  apt 
to  lodge  in  the  upper  part  of  the  phaiyni,  and 
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crumbs  or  liquid  to  get  into  the  larynx.  The 
laryngeal  muscles  subsequently  become  -weak, 
and  the  glottis  cannot  be  closed.  Coughing  is, 
therefore,  imperfect;  air  is  driven  through  the 
larynx,  but  there  is  no  sudden  opening  of  a  pre- 
viously closed  glottis,  and  hence  no  explosive 
cdugh.  In  proportion  as  the  glottis  is  paralysed, 
phonatiou  is  interfered  with,  but  is  rarely 
altogether  lost.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
speech  becomes  almost  unintelligible,  being 
reduced  to  unartieulated  vocal  sounds.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  hovrever,  that  the  habitual  articulation 
is  rarely  the  best  possible.  Words  can  be  dis- 
tinctly articulated  by  a  deliberate  effort  -which 
are  scarcely  at  all  articulated  in  ordinary' speech. 
The  saliva  can  neither  be  swallowed  nor  retained 
within  the  mouth,  and  is  constantly  dribbling 
over  the  lower  lip,  below  which  the  patient  has 
to  hold  a  handkerchief  continually.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  is  increased, 
but  the  evidence  of  this  is  insufficient.  The 
condition  of  the  tongue  varies  much  in  different 
cases.  In  some  it  is,  throughout,  large,  broad, 
flabby,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  In  others  it  is 
conspicuously  wasted,  and  covered  with  wrinkles 
and  furrows  from  the  shrinking.  In  some  cases 
the  lips  retain  their  normal  size ;  in  others  they 
are  distinctly  thinner  than  natural.  This  strik- 
ing contrast  between  difiereut  oases  led  Duchenne 
to  distinguish  two  varieties,  the  atrophic  and  the 
'paralytic.  Most  later  writers  have,  however, 
rejected  this  distinction,  on  the  ground  that, 
post  mortem,  muscular  wasting  has  always  been 
found,  whether  the  tongue  was  large  or  shrunken. 
In  the  former  condition  fatty  tissue  prevents  the 
wastingfrom being  conspicuous  duringlife.  There 
is  certainly,  however,  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  appearance  of  the  tongue  in  the  two  cases. 
In  the  affected  muscles  the  electrical  irritability 
is  usually  little  changed ;  they  still  contract  to 
the  faradaic  current,  even  when  the  atrophy  is 
conspicuous.  Erb  found,  however,  in  one  case,  in- 
dication of  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  in  undue 
readiness  of  contraction  to  the  anodal  (positive) 
closure.  Other  muscles  of  the  head  are  rarely 
affected.  Those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
always  escape.  But  in  many  cases  muscular 
atrophy  in  the  limbs,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
is  associated,  with  or  without '  contracture.'  So, 
too,  in  cases  of  ordinary  muscular  atrophy,  com- 
mencing in  the  limbs,  the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat 
are  often  affected  towards  the  end  of  the  case,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  disease  nowunder  con- 
sideration. Death,  in  labio-glossal  paralysis,  is 
usually  the  result  of  asthenia,  due,  in  part,  to  the 
difficulty  in  deglutition.  Sometimes  the  patient 
dies  in  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  occasioned  by  an 
inefffectual  attempt  to  swallow  liquids  or  saliva. 
Diagnosis.— Before  labio-glossal  paralysis  was 
well  known,  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  "was 
ascribed  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
but  this  mistake  is  now  scarcely  possible.  The 
symptoms  have  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
due  to  other  diseases  of  the  medulla,  and  to  dis- 
ease elsewhere.  Many  acute  lesions,  in  the  region 
affected  in  this  disease,  may  cause  similar  symp- 
toms, but  these  are  distinguished  by  their  sudden 
onset.  Compression  of  the  medulla  may  also  give 
rise  to  symptoms  of  similar  distribution,but  these 
are  commonly  unilateral,  and  often  accompanied 


by  a  preponderant  affection  of  the  muscular  part 
of  the  spinal  accessory,  and  by  great  weakness 
without  wasting,  in  the  limbs.  Occasionally 
movements  of  the  tongue  are  impaired  by  disease 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  movements  of 
the  tongue  are  especially  represented  in  the  lower 
part  of  each  ascending  frontal  convolution,  Wlien 
this  is  diseased  on  one  side,  the  loss  is  soon  com- 
pensated for  by  the  centre  in  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, but  a  symmetrical  bilateral  lesion  in  this 
situation  may  cause  complete  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Barlow. 
Such  paralysis  also  is  acute  ;n  onset. 

PEoaNOSis.— The  prognosis  is  most  grave.  The 
disease  consists  in  a  slow  degeneration  of  the 
nerve-elements,  and  although,  in  some  cases,  a 
temporary  arrest  may  be  obtained,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  any  instance  of  this  form,  eonside> 
able  improvement  has  occurred. 

Teeatment The  degenerative  tendency  of 

chronic  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  is  usu- 
ally beyond  the  reach  of  remedies.  Therapeu- 
tical efforts  must  be  directed  to  the  endeavonr 
to  retard  it  by  nervine  tonics,  quinine,  strych- 
nine, arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  like.  The 
writer  is  unable  to  agree  with  Erb's  condem- 
nation of  strychnia  as  harmful  in  these  oases, 
although  he  has  seen  little  benefit  from  its  use. 
Electricity  may  bo  tried,  although  too  often  it 
is  unsuccessful.  Faradisation  should  be  apphad 
to  the  affected  muscles,  if  they  still  read  to  it. 
Erb  strongly  recommends  the  application  of  the 
voltaic  current  through  the  throat,  the  positive 
electrode  being  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
the  negative  stroked  down  the  side  of  the 
phaiynx  externally,  and  such  a  strength  being 
employed  as  shall  produce  reflex  movements  of 
deglutition.  Change  of  air  is  desirable  in  the 
early  stage,  and  rest  is  imperative.  Food  mnst 
be  carefully  regulated ;  easily  digestible  varieties 
being  reduced  to  a  semi-solid  condition.  In  the 
later  stages,  should  swallowing  be  impossible, 
nourishment  must  be  administered  by  an  (esopha- 
geal tube,  or,  what  is  better,  by  a  catheter  in- 
troduced through  the  nose.  Belladonna  or  atro- 
pine may,  to  some  extent,  check  the  troublesome 
flow  of  saliva. 

(5)  Acute  Iiabio-Glosso-Laryngeal  Pa- 
ralysis. —  Stnon.  :  Acute  bulbar  paralysis ; 
Myelitis  hulbi. 

DEriNiTioN. — Paralysis  of  similar  distribution 
to  that  of  the  chronic  form,  with  or  without  con- 
spicuous wasting,  of  sudden  onset,  and  due  to  an 
acute  process. 

.ailTioLOGT. — The  causes  of  this  affection  are  for 
the  most  part  those  which  lead  to  acute  lesions 
elsewhere  in  the  brain,  especially  degeneration 
of  vessels,  syphilitic  disease,  and  mjuries.  It 
is  a  disease  chiefly  of  late  life. 

Anatomical  Chakactees. — Little  is  known  of 
the  exact  condition  in  cases  of  acute  onset  which 
have  recovered  with  persistent  labio-glossal  pa- 
ralysis. In  cases  which  have  died  rapidly,  foci 
of  softening  in  the  medulla  have  been  found;  and 
there  is  feason  to  believe  that  such  softening, 
from  vascular  occlusion,  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  condition.  Probably  a  small  hsemor 
rhage  may  also  give  rise  to  it.  The  symmetiy 
of  the  symptoms  in  the  acute  form,  and  their 
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Mmitation  to  the  parts  which  are  affected  i?  the 
chronic  disease,  show  the  close  relation  of  the 
central  structures,  so  that  they  are  all  afl'eetod 
by  the  one  lesion.  The  wasting  in  some  of  the 
cases  of  this  variety  is  very  much  slower  than 
that  which  follows  an  acute  lesion  of  motor  grey 
matter  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  that  the  as- 
cending fibres  from  the  nuclei  concerned  may 
pass  up  close  to  the  middle  line,  in  a  situation  in 
which  all  may  be  damaged  by  a  single  lesion. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden,  often  with 
headache  and  giddiness,  rarely  with  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. The  patient  suddenly  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  and  in  articulation,  with 
inability  to  protrude  the  tongue.  Eespiratory 
disturbances— cough,  dyspnoea,  and  hiccough- 
may  be  present.  There  may  be  convulsions  and 
weakness  in  the  limbs,  sometimes  with  tingling, 
but  very  rarely  witli  loss  of  sensibility.  Many 
oases  which  present  these  symptoms  die  rapidly 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  days.  In  those 
which  recover,  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  lips, 
throat,  and  larynx  may  remain,  identical  in  all 
respects  with  that  which  characterises  the  chronic 
form,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  conspicuous 
wasting.  The  course  is,  however,  not  progressive. 
The  patient  may  remain  in  the  same  condition 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  even  exhibit  marked 
improvement. 

biASNOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  acute  form 
of  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  calls  for  little 
remark.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  symp- 
toms may  deviate  from  the  type  more  than  in 
the  chronic  variety,  as  the  lesion  sometimes 
produces  irregular  eifepts.  It  is  chiefly  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  impairment  of  move- 
ments of  the  palate  and  tongue  sometimes  left 
lifter  double  hemiplegia,  from  which  the  history 
suffices  to  distinguish  it,  the  two  attacks  of 
liemiplegia  usually  occurring  at  different  times. 
The  rare  symmetrical  affection  of  the  surface- 
centres  for  the  tongue,  mentioned  above,  is  also 
not  simultaneous  on  the  two  sides,  and  it  is 
associated  with  at  least  transient  hemiplegio 
weakness. 

PfiOGNOsis.— If  the  patient  recover  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  lesion,  the  prognosis  of 
the  paralysis  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  other  parts 
is  better  than  in  the  chronic  form,  inasmuch  as 
recovery  of  slightly  damaged  structures  may  lead 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  restoration  of  power. 
The  prognosis  is  ^Iso  better  if  there  is  any  reason 
to  ascribe  the  mischief  to  syphilitic  disease. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  acute  cases  the  paralysis 
remains  absolute,  although  even  in  these  there 
is  not  the  tendency  to  increase  which  is  seen  in 
the  chronic  variety, 

Temtmeht, — Any  causal  indication  must  be 
tarefuUy  sought  for  in  acute  labio-glosso-laryn- 
Seal  paralysis,  and  treated,  especially  evidence 
'''( syphilis.  In  other  conditions  the  treatment  is 
that  ftir  the  lesion  which  is  supposed  to  exist. 
Electrical  treatment  of  the  muscles  is  of  great 
importance,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, secondary  degenerations,  which  are  apt 
to  occur  before  the  partially  damaged  struc- 
tures have  recovered,  The  remarks  regarding 
feeding  in  the  chronic  form  are  equally  applicable 
I'D  the  acute  variety, 

W.  B.  Go-WEBS. 
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LACHBYMAIi  APPABATX7S,  Disoasea 
of  {&dKpviia,  a  tear). 

The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  gland, 
with  its  excretory  duets ;  and  of  thepuncta,  the 
canalicuU,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct, 
through  which  superfluous  tears  are  conveyed 
into  the  nose.  The  diseases  of  this  apparatus  are 
almost  limited,  with  the  exception  of  growths 
affecting  the  gland  itself  (se«  Obbit,  Diseases  of), 
to  the  excessive  secretion  of  tears,  and  to  impedi- 
ments to  their  escape  into  the  nose.  To  excesaivi) 
secretion,  or  to  impeded  outflow,  the  common 
term  epiphora  has  been  applied ;  •  but  the  great 
majority  of  eases  of  epiphora  are  due  to  the  latter 
of  the  iwo  causes. 

Epiphora. — Excessive  secretion  of  tears  is 
described  by  authors  as  an  affection  for  which 
it  is  not  always  possible, to  discover  an  adequate 
cause,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  due  to 
the  prolonged  operation  of  emotional  influences. 
In  most  instances,  however,  it  is  associated 
with  some  kind  or  degree  of  conjunctival  irri- 
tation, and  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  reflex 
phenomenon  hence  arising.  It  is  well  known  that 
any  temporary  or  accidental  irritation,. such  as 
may  arise  from  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  body 
into  the  conjunctival  sac,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
a  copious  secretion  of  tears,  which  assist  in  dis- 
lodging the  offender ;  and  irritations  of  a  more 
chronic  kind,  produced  by  congestion  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lids,  may 
have  a  similar'  effect. 

Impediments  to  the  escape  of  the  tears,  causing 
them  to  collect  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  or  even 
to  flow  over  the  cheek,  may  depend  upon  dis- 
placement of  the  puncta,  so  that  these  apertures 
are  no  longer  applied  to  the  corqunctival  surface, 
from  which  they  normally  remove  superabundant 
moisture  by  capillary  attraction.  Such  displace- 
ments affect  chiefly  the  punctura  of  the  lower  lid; 
and  may  be  consequent  either  upon  conjunctival 
swelling,  by  which  the  lid  is  pushed  away  from 
the  eye,  or  upon  paralysis  or  weakness  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle,  which ,  allows  the  lid  to  fall 
by  the  action  of  gravity.  In  some  cases  epiphora 
will  depend  upon  obliteration  or  occlusion  of  the 
puncta.  The  former  condition  is  incurable ;  the 
latter  may  be  produced  by  plugs  of  inspissated 
mucus,  which  may  be  removed  by  the  careful  em- 
ployment of  a  probe. 

But  the  most-crdinary  cause  of  obstruction  is 
stricture  of  the  nasal  duct ;  in  which  condition 
the  tears  are  arrested  a  little  below  the  sac,  and 
the  sac  consequently  becomes  over-distended. 
In  this  condition,  the  sac  can  be  seen  and  felt  as  a 
small  lump,  situated  just  beneath  the  tendo  ocuH, 
When  pressure  is  made  upon  this  lump,  a  fluid, 
consisting  of  tears  mixed  with  more  or  less 
mucus  or  muco-pus,  will  regurgitate  into  the 
eye,  and  the  lump  itself  will  disappear.  The 
danger  in  such  cases  is  that  the  continued  dis- 
tension of  the  sac  will  in  time  excite  inflamma- 
tion of  its  lining  membrane,  leading  to  the  for- 
mation of  pus,  and.  this  to  an  opening  upon  the 
cheek,  producbg  what  is  called  a  lachrymal 
fistula.  Such  an  opening  never  heals  until  tbo 
duct  is  again  pervious,  and  it  is  liable  to  under- 
go periodic  attacks  of  unsightly  inflammation 

TKEiXMENT.— In  all  cajses  of  lachrymal  hyper- 
secretion, the  flrst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  search 
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ander  the  lids  for '  any  ^concealed  foreign  body 
which  may  be  lurking  tliere.  If  none  be  detected, 
examination  must  be  made  for  conditions  likely 
to  be  irritating ;  and  they  are  to  be  treated,  if 
they  exist,  by  mild  astringent  9r  other  suitable 
local  applications.  There  is  probably  no  medicine 
which  can  be  said  to  exert  any  positive  effect  in 
diminishing  the  amount  of  the  lachrymal  secre- 
tion. 

If  the  displacement  of  the  lid  can  be  cured  by 
treatment  addressed  to  its  causes,  the  tears  -will 
usually  return  to  thdr  accustomed  channel.  If 
the  displacement  be  incurable,  as  happens  in  some 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  or  of  chronic 
ectropion,  the  patient  may  often  be  relieved  by 
slitting  open  the  canaliculus  as  fer  as  tht  caruncle, 
so  as  to  carry  back  the  aperture  to  the  secretion 
which  it  is  designed  to  remove. 

The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  nasal  duet 
can  often  be  only  palliative.  The  patient  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  emptying  the  distended 
sac  by  finger-pressure  many  times  a  day,  and 
of  wiping  away  the  fluid ;  while,  to  diminish 
the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  drop 
of  any  mild  astringent  lotion  may  be  applied  to 
the  inner  corner  of  the  conjunctiva  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  immediately  after  such  pressure  has 
been  made.  Perhaps  the  lotion  most  generally 
suitable  for  this  purpose  is  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  in  distilled  water,  of  a  strength  not  ex- 
ceeding three  grains  to  the  ounce.. 

When  a  radical  cure  is  desired,  the  canaliculus 
must  be  slit  up,  and  the  patency  of  the  duct  re- 
stored by  the  passage  of  probes  through  the 
stricture.  If  fistula  has  already  formed,  or  even 
if  the  sac  is  the  seat  of  an  abscess,  no  other  plan 
is  available ;  but  for  the  necessary  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  on  ophthalmic  surgery. 
E.  Bexjdbnbll  Caeteb. 

LACTATIOBT,  Disorders  of.— The  dis- 
orders of  lactation  are  numerous.  Sometimes 
the  quantity  of  the  lacteal  secretion  is  exces- 
sively small  and  quite  inadequate  for  the  support 
of  the  child.  At  other  times  it  is  so  abundant 
that  the  milk  will  flow  from  one  nipple  as  the 
infant  is  sucking  the  other ;  and  when  the  child 
is  removed  from  the  breast,  the  secretion  con- 
tinues from  both  sides.  The  term  agalactia  is 
applied  to  the  former,  ani  galactorrhoBa  to  the 
latter  condition. 

1.  Agalactia  signifies  either  a  total  suppres- 
sion of  the  mammary  secretion,  or  a  very  scanty 
supply.    It  results  generally  from  anaemia. 

The  treatment  should  be  directed  towards  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  patient  as  much  as 
possible,  by  a  generous  diet,  and  tonics,  particu- 
larly those  containing  iron.  Certain  drugs  hare 
been  employed  as  galactagogues,  and,  it  has  been 
enid,  with  benefit.  The  leaves  of  the  castor-oil 
plant,  boiled,  have  been  used  asalocal  application 
— ^the  liquid  for  fomentation,  and  the  leaves  as  a 
poultice ;  and  a  strong  decoction  of  the  same  plant 
has  been  given  as  a  drink.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  such  remedies  are  efficacious.    See 

GrALAOTAG  OGUBS. 

2.  Galaotorrhoea  occurs  in  two  forms.  In 
one  the  composition  of  the  milk  is  normal,  bnt 
the  quantity  excessive ;  iu  the  other  form  the  in- 
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crease  in  the  bulk  of  the  secretion  is  duo  to  ii 
prepttnderance  of  the  watery  part  of  the  fluid. 

Bemedies  employed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
mammary  secretion  are  termed  gaheiopliyga,  and 
the  chief  of  these  are  belladonna  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  Belladonna  is  employed  as  an  out- 
ward application,  as  well  as  administered  inter- 
Tially.  The  extract  rubbed  up  with  glycerine  may 
be  spread  on  lint,  and  thus  applieil  to  the  breasts 
or  the  emplastrum  belladonnse  may  be  used. 
The  child  should  not  be  put  to  the  breast  tog 
frequently.  If  the  excessive  secretion  continue 
for  any  length  of  time,  great  emaciation  may 
result ;  and  to  this  condition-  the  term  mammary 
diabetes  has  been  applied.  Under  such  circum- 
stances lactation  should  be  entirely  stopped  as 
soon  as  possible.  Strapping  the  breasts  tightly 
immediately  after  they  have  been  emptied  is  of 
use.  Every  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  for- 
mation of  a  mammary  abscess ;  and  if  the  breasts 
get  hard  and  knotty  a  breast-pump  should  bo 
employed  to  free  the  tubes. 

3.  Depressed  nipples  are  generally  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  stays.  If  this  condition  he 
observed  during  pregnancy,  periodip  attempts 
should  be  made  to  draw  the  nipples  out  by  means 
of  a  glass  nipple-shield,  to  which  an  india-hibber 
tube  and  teat  is  attached. 

4.  Fissures  and  excoriations  of  the  nipples 
often  lead  to  abscess,  and  it  is  said  that  it  may 
sometimes  lead  to  malignant  disease.  To  avoid 
the  occurrence  of  these,  astringents  should  1)6 
applied  to  the  nipples  during  pregnancy,  in  order 
to  harden  them.  Eau-de-colognn  and  -water, 
brandy  and  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  tamiin 
may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Sometimes  an  abrasion  on  the  surface  forms 
an  ulcer  or  a  crack  at  some  part  of  the  nipple, 
most  frequently  at  its  base,  which  gives  rise  to 
great  pain  during  suckling.  The  remedies  for 
these  cracks  are  astringent  applications,  such  as 
tannin,  flexible  collodion,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
sponge  these  away  before  the  infant  is  again 
put  to  the  breast ;  and  a  nipple-shieM'  vith  an 
india-rubber  teat  will  be  found  of  gci>X,  service. 

For  abscess  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
mammary  gland  supervening  during  lactation 
see  Breast,  Diseases  of;  MitK  Fevbe;  and 
Nipple,  Diseases  of.  Clkment  Godson. 

LACTEAL  VESSELS  and  GLAITDS, 
Diseases  of.  See  MESENTsnic  Gunus,  DIb- 
eases  of. 

LAGOPHTHALMOS  (Aayii,  a  hare;  o^- 
BaKfiis,  the  eye). — This  term  is  derived  from  an 
old  supposition  that  the  hare  sleeps  with  its  eyes 
open ;  and  is  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  there 
is  inability  to  close  one  or  both  eyes.  Lagoph- 
tbalmos  may  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the  orbicu- 
laris, in  which  case  it  -will  be  attended  by  felling 
of  the  lower  lid,  and  -will  generally  be  associ- 
ated -with  paralysis  of  other  muscles  supplied  by 
the  portio  dura  (_see  Facial  Pahaxysis)  ;  tio  the 
contraction  of  cicatrices;,  to  spasm  of  the  upper 
eyelid  (see  Thiki)  Nebvb,  Diseases  of );  or  pos- 
sibly to  congenital  malformation  of  the  lids,  fc 
paralytic  lagophthalmos,  the  treatment  is  thai 
of  facial  paralysis.    Where  there  is  contraobm 
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V  deformity,  each  case  must  be-  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
obtainingrelief  from  a  surgical  operahon. 

E.  Bbwoenell  Cabteb. 

LABDA0EOU3  DISEASE  fibntom,  ba- 
con).—A  synonym  foj  albuminoid  disease,  which 
is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  cut 
surface  of  an  affected  organ  to  raw  bacon.  See 
Albuminoid  Disease. 

LABVAIiIS  (larva,  a  mask).  —  A  term 
usually  associated  with  porrigo.  The  thick  in- 
crustation which  Is  sometimes  seen  covering  the 
face  of  children  affected  with  eczema,  and  con- 
stituting a  hideous  mask  to  the  features,  is  an 
exatnple  of  porrigo  larvalis,  or  rather  eoaema  lar- 
vale,  as  likewise  is  ordinary  milk-erust. 

LABVATED  [larva,  a  mask). — A  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  diseases,  when,  their  ordinary 
characters  are  masked  or  concealed;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, typtoid  fever.    See  Typhoid  Eevee. 

LABTITGEAL  PHTHISIS.— A  morbid 
condition  of  the  larynx,  supposed  to  be  of  a 
tubercular. nature,  and'  either  associated  or  not 
iritli  pulmonary  phthisis.  See  LiRXirt,  Diseases 
of;  and  Phthisis. 

LARYNGISMUS  STEIDTTLT7S  [larynx, 
the  windpipe ;- '  stridor,  a  noise).^A  form  of 
obstructed  breathing,  attended  with  a  peculiar 
■teidor  or  crowng  sound  during  inspiration,  and 
dependent  on^asm  of  the  mosdes  of  the  glottis. 
See  Labynx,  Diseases  of;  9.  Spasm. 

LABYlfGITIS.- Inflammation  of  the  la- 
rynx. See  Laevnx,  Diseases  of ;  3.  Inflammation. 

LABZIIGOSOOPE,  The.  [kipuyl  the 
larynx,  and  fficoirew,  I  look.) — Definition. — An 
instrument  for  illuminating  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  and  reflecting  those  parts 
so  as  to  present  their  image  to  the  'Oye  of  the 
observer. 

DESOEiPTiON.-^The  apparatus  for  laryngoscopy  i 
consist  of  a  small  round  plane  mirroi,  set  os  a 
metal  stem  and  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  for 
introduction  into  the  throat;  and,  for  concen- 
trating andireflecting  the  light  into  the  throat,  a 
concave  reflector  to  be  worn  in  front  of  the  fore- 
head, orparfoiated  for  wearing  in  front  of  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  With  this  throat-mirror  and 
reflector,  any  lamp,  or  even  a  candle,  is  arailajble,; 
but  brilliant  iUumiuatioa  contributes  so'-much 
to  the  distinctness  of  the  image  that  some  appa- 
ratus to  condense  the  light  is  also  desirable. 
Either  a  special  apparatus  with  a  bull's-eye  lens, 
™  a  globe  of  water,  such  as  a  plain  round  de- 
uunter,  forms  a  powerful  coiidenser,  and  with  it 
the  concave  reflector  may  be  dispensed  with,  the 
light  being  concentrated  directly  by  the  globe  of 
water  on  the  throat  of  the  patient. 

Appucation. — In  practising  laryngoscopy,  the 
first  object  is  to  throw  a  brilliant  light  into  the 
pharynx.  Sunlight  falling  directly,  or  reflected 
from  an  ordinary  looking-glass,  through  the 
mouth  into  the  throat  of  the  patient;  bright 
daylight;  or  the  concentrated  light  of  a  lamp 
or  candle,  are  each  of  them  available  for  this 
purpose. 

'i'he  patient  being  placed  beside  and  a  little 
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in  front  of  the  lamp,  when.the.reflector  is  .used; 
or  opposite  the  window,  ,oi!  lamp  and  concen- 
trator, if  direct  light  is  employed,  the  operator 
seats  himself  opposite  him,  and  a^usta  the  re- 
flector which  he  is  wearing,  or  the  concentrator 
in  front  of  the  lamp,  so  that  when  the  patient 
sits  upright,  with  his  head  inclined  slightly  back, 
his  mouth  widely  open,  and  the:  tongue  put  out, 
the  light  shall  be  concentrated  on  the  back'  of 
the  pharynx  and  velum  palati. 

The  first  object  being  thus  attained,  the  next 
is  to  throw  the.  light  into  the  larynx..    While  the 
patient  breathes  deeply  and  quietly,  his  pro- 
truded tongue,  protected  by  a  napkin  or  hand- 
kerchief to  prevent  its  slipping,  is  held  steadily 
but  gently  forward,  ■  either  by  his  own  hand,  or 
by  the  disengaged  h.iiid  of  the  operator ;  and  the 
throat^mirror,  previously  inarmed  to  prevent  the 
condensation  of  moisture  on  its  surface,  held  like 
a  pen,  is  passed  into  the  patient's  throat  and  hold 
with  its  back  steadily  pressing  against  and  rais- 
ing the  soft  palate  and  uvula  at  such  an  angle 
that  it' throws  the  light  into  the  larynx.    This 
angle  will  vary  according  I  to  the  position  of  the 
patient  and  the  part  of  the  larynx  which  we  wish 
especially  to   examine  ;  and   the  inclination  of 
the  mirror  must  be  altered,  it  must  be  raised  or 
lowered,  brought'  forward  or  advanced  further 
in  thepharynx,  as  may  be  necessary ;  the  operator 
observing  what  partis  reflected  in  the' mirror, 
and  in  moving  it  being  guided  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  larynx 
to  each  other.    Unless  the  tonsils  are  enlarged, 
no  part  of  the  fauces  or  pharynx,  except  the  soft 
palate  and  uvula,  should  be  touched ;  and  the 
operator  must  be  specially  careful  thatthelower 
edge  of  the  mirror  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  back  of  the  pharynx.    Ho  must  remember 
also  that,  while  steady  pressure  can  be  borne, 
titillation  of  any  part  of  the  fauces  will  induce 
retching.     If  a  patient's  nervousness  induces 
ietthing,*  or  if  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  makes  it  rise,  his  nervousness  must 
beicalmed,  he  must  be  induced-  to  take  a  deep 
inspiration  through  the  mouth,  to  accomplish 
which  he  will  raise  the  soft  palate  and  depress 
the  tongue,  the  traction  on  which  must  also  be 
slackened.    Enlarged  tonsils  may  present  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  successful  examination ;  in 
slighter  cases  either  a  very  large  round  mirror 
which  presses  the  tonsils  on  one  side,  or  a  small 
ovate  mirror,  should  then  be  used.    More,  fre- 
quently a  pendulous  epiglottis  hanging  back  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  impedes  the  vieW;; 
in  such  a  case  the  patient  must  utter,  or  try  to 
utter,  in  a  high  falsetto  tone,  a  prolonged  '  eh,' 
or  he  must  force  a  laugh  or  a  cough,  and  the 
mirror  must  be  held  lower  in  the  pharynx,  in. a 
more  vertical  positionw 

For  the  topical  treatment  of  laryngeal  diseases, 
in  addition  to  the  laryngoscope  the  practitioner 
requires  a  laryngeal  probe  or  sound,., brushes  on 
whalebone  or  stout  wire .  handles,  curved  at  a 
suitable  angle,  for  applying  solutions ;.  a  caustic- 
holder,  similarly  curved,  for  applying  solid  sub- 
stances; an  injector  to  apply  a  shower  of  fl,uid 
or  spray;  and  a  scarifying  instrument.  For  the 
operative  treatment  of  polypus,  &o.,  a  set  of 
special  forceps,  a  laryngeal  ecraseur,  special 
knives,  and  other  instruments  are  necesaaiy; 
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while,  for  use  by  the  patieitli,'  a  spray-producer 
Dratomiser,  and  a  simple  inhaler  will  be  required. 
Teouas  Jaues  Wau^eb. 

IiABTIfX,  Diseases  of.  —  The  functions 
and  peculiar  anatomical  position  of  the  larynx 
gire  to  its  diseases  a  special  importance ;  and  in 
addition  to  such  objective  and  subjectire  symp- 
toms as  are  common  to  affections  of  other  organs, 
we  find  here  modifications  of  respiration,  vocali- 
sation, and  deglutition. 

The  principal  diseases  and  disorders  -which 
affect  the  larynx  may  be  conveniently  enume- 
rated and  described  in  the  following  order: — 
1.  Aphonia;  2.  Disorders  of  circulation;  3.  In- 
flammation ;  4.  Lepra ;  5.  Lupos ;  6.  Malignant 
disease ;  7.  Paralysis ;  8.  Polypus ;  9.  Spasm ; 
and  10.  Syphilitic  disease.  See  also  C^onp ; 
DiPHTHEEiA ;  and  Tbachea,  Diseases  of. 

1 .  Aphonia.  —  Stnon.  :  Fr.   Aphonie  ;   Ger. 


Definition. — Speaking  in  a  whisper,  the  sound 
being  produced  without  closure  of  the  vocal 
cords. 

Various  modifications  of  the  note,  tone,  and 
quality  of  the  laryngeal  voice  result  from 
changes  in  the  larynx  ;  and  if  no  air  passes 
through  the  larynx  or  mouth,  as  when  a  patient 
breathing  through  a  tracheotomy  tube  attempts 
to  speak,  all  sound  is  abolished,  the  movements 
of  the  lips  alone  being  used  in  the  endeavour 
to  form  words.  Aphonia  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  voice  produced  in  the  mouth  when  the  laryn- 
geal note  is  withdrawn  from  it;  and  this 
symptom  occurs  not  only  as  a  result  of  disease, 
but  as  a  common  functional  disorder  constitut- 
ing f imctional  hysterical  aphonia.  In  these  cases 
there  is  no  morbid  change  in  the  larynx,  no 
affection  of  its  nerves  or  muscles.  The  word 
partdysis  should  never  be  applied  to  this  or  other 
similar  affections  without  the  prefix  simidaied; 
the  power  to  exercise  the  voice  exists,  but  'tJfee 
patient  holds  it  in  abeyance.  The  affection  is 
much  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  It 
commonly  originates  •  in  an  attack  of  catarrh, 
when,  owing  to  the  relaxation  and  congestion  of 
the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  vocalisation  is 
inconvenient  and  requires  an  effort,  and  the 
patient  whispers  to  rest  his  voice,  precisely  as  an 
exhausted  phthisical  patient  does,  even  when 
there  is  no  laryngeal  complication.  The  habit 
thus  originated  is  maintained  for  months  or  years, 
as  long  as  the  unhealthy  mental,  emotional,  and 
physical  condition  which  we  term  hysteria  lasts ; 
and  this  may  be  tte  only  phenomenon  of  that 
condition.  Like  other  nervous  and  hysterical 
symptoms,  nervous  aphonia  may  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  more  serious  disease ;  but' 
the  patient  suffering  from  nervous  aphonia  fre- 
quently closes  the  vocal  cords  in  laughing  and 
coughing,  while  in  speaking  She  never  emits  even 
a  husky  uncertain  laryngeal  sound.  The  laryn- 
goscope is  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  diag- 
nosis. The  interior  of  the  larynx  is  seen  to  be- 
free  from  disease ;  the  vocal  cords  move  during 
respiration ;  but  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  say 
Ah  or  Eh,  they  remain  apart,  or  are  brought  to- 
gether for  an  instant  (showing  that  there  is  no 
loss  of  power)  and  again  separated  and  allowed 
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to  remain  open,  while  an  apparent  effort  ia  made 
to  utter  the  sound.     Bee  Yoicb,  Disorders  of. 

Tkeatment. — Well-regulated  and  interesting 
employment,  or  amusement  and  remedies  adapted 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  must  bs 
employed;  and  the  patient  must  be  convinced 
that  she  has  the  power  to  "speak,  &  power  which 
she  does  not  exercise,  usuallyiinder  the  belief  that 
she  has  it  not.  The  mere  expression  of  aconfident 
opinion,  or  the  promise  of  a  successful  result  to 
some  system  of  using  the  voice  may  suffice ;  but 
usually  some  measure  directed  to  the  part  is 
necessary  to  induce  the  patient  to  exercise  her 
will  upon  the  laryngeal  muscles,  and  to  speak,  and 
of  those  which  may  be  used  none  is  so  effeetive  as, 
or  more  innocent  than,  electricity,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  Frequently 
one  application  of  electricity,  particularly  when 
accompanied  by  the  circumstance  of  a  laryngo- 
sccpic  examination  in  a  dark  chamber,  makes  a 
sufficiently  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  patient  to  restore  the  voice ;  the  slight  pain  ot 
the  operation  occasionally  inducing  her  to  ex- 
claim Oh  1  while  her  attention  is  diverted  from 
her  supposed  inability  to  speak.  In  using  this 
remedy  in  these  eases,  no  practitioner  can  de- 
ceive himself  into  the  belief  that  he  is  restoring 
power  to  a  paralysed  part  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  describing  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  this  belief  should  be  implied,  and  should 
have  led  to  a  distrust  of  those  who  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  public  and  the  profession^  from 
their  special  skill  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  laryngeal  diseases, 

2.  IiarTnx,  Disorders  of  Circulation  of.— 
Anjemia  of  the  larynx  does  not  exist  as  a  separate 
disease.  Like  the  pallor  of  the  guns,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  incipient 
phthisis. 

Congestion  of  the  larjmx  requires  a  passing 
notice.  Hypersemia  of  some  portion  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  results  from  orer- 
exertion  of  the  voice,  exposure  to  cold,  the 
action  of  irritants,  or  any  cause  obstructing  the 
circulation  through  the  larynx ;  and  it  ma;  be 
consecutive  to  laryngitis.  It  causes  more  or  less 
persistent  hoarseness,  and  a  sense  of  discomfort 
in  the  throat ;  and  it  excites  what  is  commonly 
called  a  '  tickling  cough.'  The  absence  of  any 
more  serious  source  of  these  symptoms  is  prorea 
by  the  laryngoscope. 

Tbbatment. — Treatment  of  congestion  of  the 
larynx  is  unnecessary,  beyond  resting  the  voice, 
if  the  congestion  is  merely  temporaiy.  >  If  mori" 
persistent,  at  the  same  time  that  the  voice  if 
rested,  and  attention  paid  to  any  general  causi 
of  the  congestion  which  may  exist,  such  as  dis- 
ordered digestion,  astringents  should  be  applied 
locally.  The' larynx  maybe  brushed  out  daily 
with  a  solution  of  two  scruples  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  of  chloride  of  aluminum,  in  the  ounce  of 
water;  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be  used;  while  the 
patient  should  inhale  three  or  four  times  a  day 
the  spray  of  a  solution  of  alum  or  tannit!  acid,  of 
a  strength  of  eight  grains  to  the  ounce. 

3.  Iiarynz,  Xoflammation  of.— The  several 
varieties  of  laryngitis  will  be  treated  of  undei 


the    following   headingat-W   ^"'i'^'   ^ 
Ohronio;  (o)  Tuberoular;  W  Spasmodic; 
(«)  CBdemstous. 
(a)  Acute  LaiynfSitls.-SxNON. :  iary«^«» 

Fr.  UryngiU  aigue  catarrhale;  Ger.  JLeluicopj- 

entzunduiu}'  .    , 

DamnTWN.-Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  of  the  muoona  lining  and. subja- 
cent ceUular  tissue  of  the  larynx;  acute  m  its 
onset;  rapid  in  its  course ;  disturbing  the  func- 
tions of  respiration,  vocalisation  and  deglutition ; 
and  accompanied  by  inflammatory  fever. 

.ffirioioQY.— Like  all  laryngeal  diseases,  laryn- 
gitis is  more  common  among  males  than  females, 
and  among  children  than  adults.  Gout,  syphilis, 
and  anything  which  depresses  the  constitution, 
may  be  regarded  as  predisposing  causes.  The 
most  frequent  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to  cold; 
laryngitis  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  regular  sequences 
of  catarrh.  It  occurs  as  a  complication  of  exan- 
thematoua  fevers— in  measles,  usually  of  the 
simple  catarrhal  or  stridulous  variety ;  in  scar- 
latina, of  an  erysipelatous  or  oedematous  cha- 
racter; in  small-pox,  variolous  pustules  being 
found  in  the  larynx;  and  in  enteric  fever  and 
typhus,  the  consecutive  laryngitis_  being,  of  a 
destructive  type,  and  leading  to  rapid  ukeration. 
A  very  bad  form  of  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  larynx  occurs  as  a  rare  complication  of 
erysipelas ;  and  the  oedematous  variety  may  result 
from  an  extension  of  diffuse  inflaii(mation  of  tlie 
cellular  tissue  of  the  neck.  Traumatic  .laryngitis 
follows  scalds,  the  application  of  irritants  to,  and 
wounds  of  the  larynx. 

Anatomical  Csabactsbs. — In  acute  laryn- 
gitis the  blood-vessels  are  dilated ;  the  mucous 
membrane  is  swollen,  and  its  consistency  altered ; 
its  cells  are  infiltrated  by  the  fluid  exuded  from 
the  blood ;  and  its  surface  possibly  eroded,  even 
in  the  mildest  cases.  In  the  more  severe 
(jwp«w%mai«™e)  form  of  laryngitis,  the  cellular 
tissue  is  similarly  involved;  tie  exudation  is 
extensive ;  and  the  functions  of  themuscles  being 
seriously  interfered  with,  the  movements  of  the 
arytfenoid  cartilages  and  vocal  cords  are  greafly 
impeded. 

Btmptoms. — ^When  laryngitis  supervenes  on 
catarrh,  the  patient  feels  and  shows  that  there  is 
more  serious  illness.  He  is  restless  and  anxious ; 
experiences  a  feeling  of  constriction  about  the 
rima;  complains  of  sore-throat  in  swallowing; 
and  points  to  the  larynx  as  the  seat  of  pain. 
The  breathing  is  altered,  having  more  or  less  the 
characteristics  of  laryngeal  obstruction,  namely, 
the  long-drawn  hissing  inspiration,  prolonged 
expiration  of  the  same  character,  but  with  less  of 
the  sibilant  sound,  and  diminution  or  complete 
abolition  of  any  pause  between  each  respiratory 
effort.  The  voice  also  is  altered,  becoming 
husky  and  uncertain,  deeper  in  tone,  and  croak- 
ing in  quality.  The  patient  likewise  suffers  from 
cough,  of  the  same  character  as  the  voice ;  from 
the  imperfect  closure  of  the  vocal  cords  it  wants 
sharpness,  is  husky,  and  sometimes  is  accom- 
panied by  a  hollow,  clanging  sound,  cousti- 
tutmg  what  is  commonly  called  the  croupy 
cough,  The  expectoration  varies  according  as 
the  inflammation  involves  the  larynx  alone,  or 
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extends  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  usuaUy  clear,  thin,  tenacious 
mucus,  which  is  hawked,  rather  than  coughed 
up  mixed  with  the  saliva,  which  is  freely  secreted 
but  not  swallowed.  Sometimes  the  expectora- 
tion contains  harder  pellets, ,  secreted,  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx;  whilst,  if  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  are  involved,  the  usual  thick  ex- 
pectoration of  bronchitis  is  also  coughed  up. 
Deglutition  is  painful  and  difScult;  while,  on 
inspection,  the  throat  shows  only  a  little  red- 
ness, quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the  dys- 
phagia. Accompanying  these  symptoms  there 
is  a  rapid  pulse,  and  slight  rise  of  temperatiure, 
though  the  tongue  .may  be  moist,  and  other 
indications  of  inflammatory  fever  slight.     _ 

With  the  laryngoscope  the  whole  interior  of 
the  larynx  ia  seen  to  he  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
the  vocal  cords  alone  usually  retaining  their 
white  appearance,  but  with  bright  vascular 
patches;  in  severer  cases  the  swelling,  caused 
by  the  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissue,  is  also  perceptible. 

If  the  case  progress  untowardly_,  the  restless- 
ness and  anxiety  increase;  suffocative  paroxysms 
occur,  and  recur  with  increasing  frequency ;  the 
patient's  whole  attention  appears  concentrated 
on  the  effort  of  hreathing ;  he  dreads  to.  speak 
or,  swallow,  and  if  obliged  to  say  anything,,  he 
takes  first  a  laboured  inspiration,  and  then,  with 
a  straining  effort,  painfiil  to  witness,  brings  out 
what  little  voice  is  left.  Gradually,  as  the  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  becomes  more  imperfect,  drowsi- 
ness comes  on;'  the  eyes,  staring  in  the  previous 
stage,  are  half  closed  by  the  dtooping.lids ;  the 
face,  bathed  in  perspiration,  becomes  livid ;  aqd 
death  occurs,  probably  in  a  paroxysm  of  suffoca- 
tive dyspnoea., 

.  Complications  and  SsauELaa.: — The  compli- 
cation of  laryngitis  with  other  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  wiU  be  referred 
to  immediately,  but  there  are  two  symptoms, 
namely,  oedema  and  spasm,  which  complicate 
laryngitis,  and  by  their  prominence  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the .  disease.  See  CEdema- 
tous  Laryngitis. 

DiASMOsis. — ^Acute  laryngitis,  whether  simple, 
stridulous,  or  oedematous,  is  apt  to,  be  cout 
founded  with  that  form  of  inflammation  which  i^ 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  a  false  mem- 
brane in  the  larynx,  namely,  croup  or  laryngeal 
diphtheria.  If  practicable,  a  laryngoscopic  ex- 
amination, showing  the  absence  of  false  mem- 
brane, is  the  most  certain  means  of  diagnosing 
simple,  from  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,;,  but 
even  where  perfect  casts  of  the  tracheap  bronchi, 
and  primary  bronchia  were  expectorate^,  the 
writer  has  seen  the  larynx  absolutely,  free -from 
false  membrane,  and  simply  inflamed.  The  ab- 
sence .of  diphtheritic  membrane  in  the  lauces,  of 
acrid  excoriating  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
and  of  glandular  swellings,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  accession  of  the  symptoms,  would  lead  u^  to 
regard  the  case  as  simple,  laryngitis;  while  the 
presence  of  any  of  these  symptoms,  or  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic-  of  dipbtheria,  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  false  membrane.  Even.after  dn,e 
consideration  of  these  points,  and  of  thecha/- 
racter  of  :the  voice,  cough,  &c.,  in  certain  cases 
we  are  unable  to  say  whether  we  have  to  deal 
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with  simple,  or  with  pseudo-memhranous  laryn- 
gitis. The  stridulous  laryngitis  or  false  croup 
of  children  is  further  distinguished  from  true 
croup,  by  the  sudden  accession  of  the  symptoms 
at  night ;  by  the  noisy  clanging  character  of  the 
cough,  as  distinguished  from  the  hisky,  sup- 
pressed, though  possibly  clanging  cough  of  croup ; 
by  the  similar  absence  of  huskiness  in  the  voice  ; 
and  by  the  progress  of  the  case,  true  croup  or 
diphtheria  increasing  in  intensity,  while,  from 
the  first  sudden  onset  of  the  symptoms,  false 
croup  diminishes,  unless  complicated  with  lobu- 
lar pneumonia  or  other  severe  disease.  From 
laryngismus  stridulus  acute  laryngitis  is  distin- 
guished bythepresenceofslight  pyrexia,  and  other 
indications  of  primary  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  larynx  and  air-passages ;  by  the  absence  of 
indications  of  any  other  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  of  a  tendency  to  convulsions ;  by  the 
usual  occurrence  of  the  attack  in  the  night 
only ;  by  the  slighter  affection  of  the  breathing ; 
and  by  the  frequent  oroupy  cough,  which  is  the 
prominent  symptom,  and  which  is  wanting  in 
hiryngismus. 

Pboonosis. — In  mild  attacks  of  laryngitis  all 
the  symptoms  exist  only  in  a  slight  degree,  and 
disappear  in  a  few  days  under  simple  treatment. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  the  felse  croup 
of  children.  In  adults  laryngitis  may  occur  in 
any  degree  between  the  mildest  form  and  that 
in  which,  the  symptoms  being  all  most  intense, 
it  may  prove  fatal  in  a  day  or  two,  or  even  in  a 
few  hours.  The  danger  depends  in  great  measure 
on  the  amount  of  oedema  present,  and  this  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  submucous  tissue  is  in- 
volved. Those  cases  which  are  consecutive  to 
diffuse  cellular  inflammation  of  the  neck,  or  to 
scarlatina  or  erysipelas,  are  most  unfavourable ; 
BO  also  are  those  in  which  there  is  renal  disease. 
Laryngo-typhus  is  especially  fatal,  as  is  also  the 
oedematous  laryngitis  resulting  from  scald  in 
children.  Although  mild  laryngitis  usually  ter- 
minates favourably  in  a  few  days,  it  is  necessary 
that  every  case  should  be  sedulously  watched,  as 
at  any  period  dangerous  symptoms  may  set  in 
and  prove  rapidly  fatal.  The  disease  is  most 
deadly  in  the  young.  Acute  may  pass  on  to 
chronic  laryngitis,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
may  cause  chronic  ulceration. 

Tbbatment. — As  soon  as  the  first  indications 
of  even  slight  laryngitis  are  observed,  the  patient 
should  be  confined  to  a  warm  room ;  poultices 
should  be  applied  to  his  throat ;  he  should  inhale 
the  steam  of  either  plain  water,  or  of  water  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  iodine ;  and  small  doses  of 
liquor  morphise  hydrochloratis  and  liquor  ammo- 
niae  acetatis  should  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours,  4  or  5  minims  of  antimonial  wine  being 
added  if  secretion  seem  deficient.  Should  the 
symptoms  increase  in  intensity  emetics  may  be 
administered,  and  a  blister  should  be  applied  on 
each  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  diet  should 
be  chiefly  liquid ;  and,  as  a.  rule,  no  stimulants 
are  required.  Should  the  dyspnoea  become 
urgent,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed;  and 
this  may  be  called  for  so  suddenly,  that  as  soon 
as  a  case  of  laryngitis  comes  under  his  care,  the 
practitioner  should  be  ready  for  the  operation. 
After  the  trachea  has  been  opened,  the  patient 
IS  to  be  kept  with  the  same  care  in  a  warm 


moist  atmosphere ;  a  sponge  continually  changej 
and  wrung  out  of  hot  water  containing  a  little 
tincture  of  iodine  should  be  kept  in  front  of  the 
tube ;  and  the  air  should  be  warmed  and  moistened 
as  it  is  drawn  through  the  sponge,  which  also 
catches  the  secretions  coughed  through  the  tube. 
With  due  care  in  the  performance  of  the  operation 
and  after-treatment  of  the  patient,  in  ca^es  of 
simple  laryngitis,  tracheotomy  is  almost  always 
successful,  but  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless 
the  case  is  urgent.  Laryngoscopio  examination 
will  materially  help  the  practitioner,  who  miiy 
live  at  a  distance  from  his  patient,  as  to  tlie 
safety  of  leaving  him  without,  a  tube  in  his 
throat.  Circumstances  may  lead  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  operation  imtil  the  patient  is  in 
extremis,  but  even  then  it  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  writer  has  twice  operated  upon  patients  who 
were  believed  to  have  just  died,  with  the  effect  of 
restoring  them  to  life  for  some  days,  although  in 
neither  case  was  the  result  ultimately  successful, 
both  being  cases  of  diphtheria,  which  killed  the 
patients,  notwithstanding  the  relief  to  the  laryn- 
geal obstruction. 

Simple  cases  of  false  croup  in  children  are 
usually  relieved  by  warm  poultices  to  the  throat, 
or  by  an  emetic,  the  last  remedy  being  very 
effectual.  Where  oedema  complicates  laryngitis, 
very  active  treatment  is  required.  In  the  slighter 
cases,  the  spray  of  a.solution  of  8  or  10  grains 
of  tannic  acid  in  an  ounce  of  water,  or  of  alum, 
10  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  should  be  inhaled ;  if  the 
case  is  more  severe,  scarification  by  a  long  curved 
bistoury,  with  a  cutting  edge  only  at  the  point, 
will  in  most  instances  give  relief  If  by  the 
laryngoscope  the  oedema  has  been  proved  to 
be  infraglottic,  scarification  is  not  practicable. 
Should  the  symptoms  become  urgent,  tracheotomy 
must  be  performed  in  such  a  case ;  and  in  any 
case  o'  "edema,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
may  decide  the  practitioner  to  prefer  it  to  scari- 
fication. The  treatment  of  traumatic  oedema,  the 
result  of  scald  of  the  throat,  is  usually  unsatis- 
factory ;  it  must  be  surgical,  by  scarification  or 
tracheotomy.  Scarification  is  sometimes  followed 
by  severe  haemorrhage,  and  the  surgeon  who  un- 
dertakes either  this  operation  or  tracheotomy, 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
may  arise. 

(i)  Chronic  LaTyngitis, — Depinihok.— 
Low  persistent  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  subjacent  tissue  of  the  larynx,  occasion- 
ally confined  to  the  glandular  structures  only. 

.ffiTioLOOT. — Specific  forms  of  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, to  be  separately  considered,  result  from 
tubercle,  syphilis,  &c.  The  simple  form  almost 
always  depends  on  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  too 
early  and  frequent  use  of  the  voice,  or  other 
want  of  care,  after  acute  laryngitis;  it  is  also  a 
definite  result,  according  to  Coheniand  others,  of 
over-feeding.  The  variety  called '  follicular '  or 
'glandular'  laryngitis  depends  on  habitual  over- 
exertion of  the  voice,  not  nnfrequently  coupled 
with  excessive  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco;  it  is  » 
complaint  of  public  speakers  and  singers. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. — The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  is  swollen  and  hyperaemic; 
the  vessels  are  dilated,  usually  in  patchCB;™* 


TOcal  cords  are  usually  least  affected,  though 
they  may  present  streaks  of  congestion ;  ulcera- 
tion is  rare  in  simple  chrome  laryngitis,  but 
there  may  be  abrasions  of  the  surface.  In  glan- 
dulai'  or  follicular  laryngitis,  eometimes  called 
'  clerffyman's  sore-throat,'  the  mucous  membrane 
eeneraUy  is  but  little  thickened;  but  in  the 
parts  richest  in  glands,  that  is  over  the  arytseuoid 
cartilages,  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  and  parts 
of  the  ventricular  bands,  the  racemose  glands 
are  hypertrophied ;  the  surrounding  vessels  di- 
lated ;  the  ducts  and  cul-de-sacs  onlaiged,  and 
their  orifices  closed,  so  that  the  secretions  accu- 
mulate and  sometimes  escape  by  ulceration. 
Usually  a  similai  condition  of  the  follicles  of 
the  pharynx  accompanies  this  form  of  chronic 
laryngitis. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  chronic  laryn- 
gitis are  hoarseness  and  aphonia  after  slight 
exertion  of  the  voice ;  a  hacking  cough,  with 
but  little  of  the  brassy,  laryngeal  character ; 
either  no  expectoration,  or  only  a  little  tenacious 
mucus ;  a  sense  of  dryness,  with  slight  pain  in 
the  throat ;  and  occasionally  dyspnoea  on  unusual 
.ejection. 

CojfPLioATioNs  AND  SwuEi.^. — Teiy  rarely 
uloorj^t^on  may  take  place ;  or  a  sudden  accession 
of  acute  symptoms  with  oedema  may  occur,  and 
this  may  be  followed  by  suppuration  and  necro- 
sis of  the  cartilages. 

DuGKOsis. — In  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the 
larynx  a  laryngoscopic  examination  is  almost 
always  practicable;  without  the  laryngoscope, 
fijagnosis  and  treatment  can  be  only  guess- 
work ;  with  it  the  appearances  described  above 
are  clearly  recognised. 

PapGNosis. — Chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis  may 
subside  spontaneously,  but  is  usually  persistent 
unleps  properly  treated.  It  may  lead  to  perma- 
aeiit  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and. this  may 
be  general,  or  limited  so  as  to  resemble  a  tumour. 
.  It  sometimes  gives  rise  to  warty  growths, 
filafldular  laryngitis  is  very  obstinate.  Neither 
form  pf  non-specific  chronic  laryngitis  is  in  it- 
self dangerous  to  life. 

Tkeaiment. — Any  imprudence  in  diet  or 
hygijije  must  be  corrected,  and  the  voice  rested 
as  much  as  possible.  About  every  other  day  the 
larynx  should  be  brushed  out  with  a  eolation  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  40  gi'ains  to  the  ounce  of  water ; 
and  the  spray  of  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  and 
alum,  or  tlie  steam  of  boiling  water  containing 
a  drachm  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  about  1 0  drops 
of  fir-wool  oil,  dissolved  in  spirit,  in  the  pint  of 
water,  should  be  inhaled  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  In  obstinate  cases,  inhalations  of  the  tere- 
binthinate  balsams,  mixed  wilih  two  or  three 
times  their  bulk  of  ether,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Symoads,  may  be  used,  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  being  snfaojent  to  volatilise  such  solutions 
prepared  according  to  his  formulae.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  general  health,'  and'  to'  the 
state  qf  the  digestive  organs. 

(c)  Tuberoular  Laryngitis.— Stnon.  :  La- 
^ngoal  Phthisis ;   Fr,  Phihisie  Laryngec  ; '  Ger. 

ftuFiNmoN.—A^ specific 'inflammation  of  the 
•arynx,  depending  on  the  presence  of  tubercle ; 
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accompanying,  and  sometimes  preceding,  tuber- 
cle of  the  lungs;  and  leading  to  dest;ruotive 
ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  to  caries  and 
necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

JJiioioaY. — Pulmonary  consumption  may  be 
complicated  by  simple  laryngitis,  but  the  disease 
specified  above  is  itself  tuberculous,  its  predis- 
posing causes  being  those  which  favour  the  deve- 
lopment of  tubercle  in  persons  of  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, and  the  exciting  causes  the  same  as 
those  of  simple  laryngitis. 

Anatomical  Chabacteks.. — The  majority_  of 
pathologists  are  agreed  that,  even  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  tubercular  laryngitis,  minute  deposits 
of  miliary  tubercle  will  be  found ;  and  these  may 
generally  be  seen  causing  slight  eminences,  dif- 
fering from  the  follicles  in  glandular  laryngitis, 
in  that  from  the  first  they  become  centres  of 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  de 
structive  process  extends  to  the  deeper  parts, 
involving  the  fibrous  tissues  ;  tlie  articulations 
suppurate,  and  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  are 
destroyed ;  and  prominent  granulations  and  fun- 
gous growths  occasionally  spring  from  the  ulcers 
near  the  vocal  cords.  The  epiglottis  is  usually 
the  first  cartilage  attacked,  then  the  arytJenoids 
and  the  cricoid,  tlio  last  being  the  most  liable  to 
necrosis.  Occasionally  abscesses  form,  the  ne- 
crosed cartilage  being  included  in  them ;  and 
ultimately  every  tissue  of  the  larynx  becomes 
involved. 

Symptoms.  —  In  tubercular  laryngitis  the 
symptoms  specially  dependent  on  the  condition 
of  the  larnyx  are  hoarseness  and  weakness  of 
the  voice ;  cough,  at  first  frequent  and  tickling, 
later  husky,  laboured,  and  ineffectual ;  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  often  distressing,  from  the  early 
affection  of  the  epiglottis  and  upper  parts  of  the 
larynx ;  expectoration,  varying  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  lungs  are  affected,  and 
sometimes,  in  the  later  stages,  including  portions 
of  cartilage  ;  little  difficulty  of  breathing  at  first, 
but  later,  from  oedema,  spasm,  or  great  destruc- 
tion of  tissue,  urgent  dyspnoea,  which  may  neces- 
sitate tracheotomy.  To  these  symptoms,  sooner 
or  later,  are  usually  added  those  of  advancing 
pulmonary  phthisis;  A  pale  cedematous  condition 
of  the  aiyepiglottidean  folds  is  usually  the  first 
indication  of  laryngeal  phthisis  observed  with 
the  laryngoscope ;  then  swelling  and  ulceration 
of  the  epiglottis,  followed  by  ulcers  about  the 
arytsenoid  cartilages.  The  view  of  the  disease, 
as  it  extends  lower,  is  usually  prevented  by  the 
secretions,  and  the  swollen  condition  of  the 
epiglottis  and  upper  parts  of  the  larynx. 

Complications  and  SEauELiE. — These  have 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  description  of 
the  pathology  and  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Biaonosis. —  Tubercular  must  be  diagnosed 
from  simple  chronic  laryngitis  by  the  early  occur- 
rence of  cedema  and  ulceration ;  and  from  acute 
oedema  by  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  symptoms 
From  syphilitic  disease  the  diagnosis  is  more 
difficult ;  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ulcers,  but  in  syphilis  there  is  less 
cedema,  and  the  ulcers  may  heal,  and  present 
cicatrices.  The  detection  of  tubercle  in  the 
lungs,  or  other  indications  of  the  tubercular 
diathesis,  will  help  to  determine  our  opinitn. 
Peognosis.— Tubercular  laryngitia  ia  never 
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cured ;  but  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  uiiiy  some 
times  be  ctecked.  If  it  precede  the  deposit  of 
tubercle  in  the  lungs  it  may  last  in  its  early 
rtage  for  years  ;  if  it  supervenes  on  pulmonary 
eansumptionthe  downward  progress  is  veryrapid. 
Treatment. — This  must  have  reference  to  the 
diathesis  on  which  the  disease  depends,  and  to 
its  local  manifestation.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment is  fully  discussed  in  the  articles  Phthisis, 
and  ScKOFDtA.  The  local  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  mitigate  the  seTere  pain,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Eest  must  be 
obtained  for  the  rocal  organs,  whilst  the  food 
should  be  such  as  to  cause  little  inconvenience 
or  pain  in  swallowing.  Artificial  feeding  by 
enemata  or  even  by  the  oesophagus  tube  may  be 
needed.  Soothing  applications  include  ice  and 
iced  water;  demulcent  gargles  (see  Gabgles)  ;  the 
Lustifflation  of  a  powder  composed  of  3  grains  of 
starch  to  l-6th  grain  or  more  of  morphia ;  or  the 
application  by  the  brush  of  a  mixture  of  bis- 
muth, g;um,  and  l-6th  grain  of  morphia.  Sooth- 
ing inhalations  of  cosium,  benzoin,  chloroform, 
or  hops  may  also  be  used  (see  Inhalatioks). 
Occasionally,  to  promote  the  healing  of  ulcers, 
mild  solutions  of  perchloride  of  iron,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  may  be 
tried.  A  leech  or  two  over  the  larynx,  fol- 
lowed by  a  poultice,  may  prove  useful  in  some 
cases. 


(d)  Spasmodic  Laryngitis. — Stnon.  :  False 
Croup  ;  Croup.  Fr.  Laryngite  mi  Angine  stridu- 
leuse ;  Gor.  Pseudo-crotii). 

Definition. — A  mild  degree  of  inflammation 
of  the  larnyx  and  air-passages ;  occurring  chiefly 
in  young  children;  accompanied  by  attacks  of 
laryngeal  spasmodic  cough  and  breathing,  which 
come  on  usually  at  night ;  and  commonly  termi- 
nating favourably  in  a  few  days. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  occurs  as  a  purely  ner- 
vous affection,  as  in  laryngismus  stridulus, 
but  the  complaint  defined  above  is  a  variety  of 
laryngitis  ;  it  is  one  about  which  practitioners  are 
continually  consulted,  and  is  what  mothers  mean 
when  they  talk  of  a  child  being  liable  to  croup. 

JETroLOQT. — Any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
catarrh  vrill,  in  a  child  with  a  tendency  to  this 
affection,  induce  an  attack.  The  age  of  the  child 
is  material  in  producing  this  tendency,  as  is  also 
family  proclivity ;  false  croup  occurring  usually 
in  children  of  from  two  to  six  or  seven  years 
old.  It  occasionally  complicates  the  eruptive 
fevers,  and  especially  measles. 

Symptoms  and  Teeatment.-  -A  child,  having 
previously  shown  signs  of  catarrh  or  slight  bron- 
chitis, and  having  probably  been  a  little  hoarse, 
wakes  up  suddenly  from  sleep  with  a  clangiug, 
spasmodic,  not  husky,  cough,  and  with  dyspnoea, 
characterised  by  the  cooing  sound  with  each  in- 
spiration which  indicates  spasmodic  closing  of  the 
larynx,  or  by  a  complete  spasm  ■with  convulsive 
movements  of  inspiration,  lasting  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  voice  is  not  affected,  or  if  altered 
it  is  not  husky,  but  is  simply  omitted  with 
difficulty,  from  the  difficulty  in  regulating  the 
action  of  the  vocal  cords.  There  is  not  more  py- 
rexia than  generally  accompanies  a  severe  cold. 
Under  simple  treatment  the  attack  usually  sub- 
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si  Ks,  unJ  the  child  drops  asleep.  Thp  attack 
may  be  repeated  on  one  or  two  following  night*  ■ 
but  the  first  is  usually  the  most  violent,  and  that 
which  most  alarms  the  little  patient  and  those 
around  him.  These  are  the  symptoms  of  an  ot- 
dinary  attack  of  false  croup,  but  its  essential 
cause  being  some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the 
air-passages,  it  is  clear  that  this  may  go  on  to  a 
severer  form,  and  the  child,  first  attended  for 
false  croup,  may  die  from,  pneumonia  or  other 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  respiratory  system, 
the  symptoms  produced  hj  the  severer  afiection 
of  the  lung  combining  with  and  complicating 
those  dependent  on  the  larynx.  The  persistent 
dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms,  must  in  such  a 
case  be  traced  by  tlie  practitioner  to  their  proper 
sources,  or  he  may  erroneously  suspect  and 
adopt  treatment  for  graver  laryngeal  disease 
than  actually  exists. 

(e)  CEidematous  Laryngitis.— SraoN.: 
(Edema  glottidh ;  CEdema  of  the  Laiynt;  Fr. 
Laryngite  aedemateme ;  Ger.  Kelilkogfoedem. 

DEFnnTioN.  —  Inflammatory  exudation  into 
the  submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the  larynx,  of 
serous,  sero-purultent,  or  sero-gelatinous  fluid. 

The  exudation  usually  attacks  first  the  aiy- 
epiglottio  folds  and  the  epiglottis,  and  it  may 
extend  thence  to  the  ventricles  and  other  parts 
of  the  larnyx,  the  vocal  cords  themselves  being 
seldom  affected.  The  submucous  tissue  below  the 
vocal  cords,  lining  the  cricoid  cartilage,  may  be 
the  sole  seat  of  the  exudation ;  a  form  of  (edema 
which  has  been  attributed  usually  to  a  gouty 
constitution.  Whether  occurring  in  the  course 
of  acute  laryngitis,  or,  as  is  more  frefiuently  the 
case,  supervening  on  chronic  laryngitis,  (Edema 
of  the  larynx  is  of  the  greatest  importaflce,  being 
least  fatal  when  an  accident  of  chronic  disease. 
(Edema  complicates  laryngitis  of  an  asthenic 
type,  such  as  cases  consecutive  to  the  exanthe- 
mata, and  is  always  present  in  the  cases  due  to 
scalds  from  drinking  boiling  fiuids.  It  is  this  ■ 
form  of  laryngitis  which  occurs  in  persons  labour- 
ing under  Bright's  disease,  the  oedema  in  these 
cases  not  being  passive  dropsy,  but  the  result  of 
inflammation. 

Anatomical  Chabaotebs. — The  mucous  mem- 
brane in  (edematous  laryngitis  is  rather  attenu- 
ated than  thickened,  and  but  little  injected, 
unless  it  occurs  as  a  complicafeon  of  the  super- 
ficial form  of  inflammation.  Especially  in  scalds 
there  is  but  little  hyperaemia ;  but  there  is  death 
and  vesication  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  ex- 
cessive oedema. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  indicative  of 
laryngitis  exist  in  an  increased  degree  when  this 
is  complicated  with  oedema,  the  swelling  of  the 
epiglottis  interfering  especialljr  with  deglutition, 
and  that  of  the  aryepigl()ttic  and  ventricular 
bands  causing  very  dangerous  dyspnosa.  By 
examination  with  the  finger,  and  far  better  by 
the  laryngoscope,  we  observe  further  the  physical 
condition  caused  by  the  swelling.  The  epiglottis 
is  felt,  or  seen,  misshapen,, rounded  like  a  chest- 
nut, or  its  two  sides  swollen  so  as  to  resemble 
two  mucous  bladders  pressed  together  in  the 
middle  line ;  and,  unless  this  hides  the  rest  of 
the  larynx,  the  aryepiglottio  folds  will  be  recog- 
nised as  two  long  rounded  swellings,  paeaing 
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from  bofore  back,  and  nearly  meeting  in  the  I  polypoid  tumour.    It  gi^es  risa  to  symptoms  of 
oentra,   the  Bwollen  ventricular   bands  being    dysphagia,  and  of  latyngeal  obstruction,  added 


oentra,    the   Bwollen   .ouu^.^^^o.^     —. —   -—■ 
visible  only  -when  there  is  little  cedema  above. 

TbbatmbHt. — The  treatment  of  (Edematous 
laryngitis  has  already  been  described  under  the 
head  of  acute  laryngitis. 

i.  Iiorynz,  Lepra  of.— Dbfiottion  :  A  spe- 
cific affection  of  the  larynx,  mat  vith  only  in  cases 
of  lepra  of  long  standing,  and  associated  with  a 
similar  affection  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane, 
the  tongue,  and  the  palate. 

.ffinoLoay. — The  causes  are  identical  with 
those  of  lepra  in  other  situations. 

Akatomical  Chaeaotbbs.  — r  The  disease 
spreads  from  the  mouth  to  the  epiglottis,  -which 
becomes  thickened,  and  is  fixed  from  the  infiltra- 
tion of  its  mucous  membrane.  Other  parts  of 
the  larynx  afterwards  present  the  same  anato- 
mical changes,  The  tubercles  may  ulcerate  and 
cicatrize.  .   > 

■  Symptoms,  Complications,  and  Diagnosis.— 
The  symptoms  of  laryngeal  lepra  are  those  of 
chronic  inSammation ;,  and  if  the  tubercles  ulce- 
rate, the  ulceration  is  very  slow,  and  not  of  the 
destructive  oliaracter  of  syphilis.  As  lepra  of 
tlie,  larynx  occurs  only  when  the  disease  of  the 
skin  has  been  long  established,  its  diagnosis  is 
clear.  It  usi'ally  exists  for  a  long  time,  even 
years,  before  it  ulcerates,  and  even  after  this  it 
is  very  slow  in  its  progress,  and  not  fatal. 

Teeatment. — As  in  other  forms  of  lepra, 
treatment  is  almost  useless ;,  the  fissures  and 
ulcers  are  said  to  be  relieved  by  touching  with 
solid  lunar  caustic.    See  Lepra. 

,  5.  Larynx,  Lupus  Of.— Dhpinition  :  A  rare 
specific  form  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  always 
associated  with  lupins  of  the  skin. 

jETioioaT.— The  causes  of  this  disease,  and 
of  lupus  of  the  skin,  aje  identical. 

Ana'^okioal  Chabaoters. — In  lupus  of  the 
larynx  great  numbers  of  small  red  round  papules 
are  fii:st  formed.  These  become  abraded ;  and 
the  abrasions  gradually  form  ulcers,  which  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  epiglottis, 
heipg  triangular  in  form,,  with  the  apex  directed 
fprwards.  Similar  ulcers  are  found  at  a  later 
Stage  in  other  parts  of  the  larynx. 

Symptoms,  Complications,  and  Diaqnosis,— 
The  symptoms  of  lupus  of  the  larynx  are  those 
of  chronic  inflammation ;  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  tendency  to  cedema  or  to  those  affections 
of  the  cartilages  which  occur  in  syphilitic  and 
tub^eular  laryngitis,  from  which  the  disease  is 
IBtfher  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form'of  the 
ulcers  afld  the.papules,  and  the  pi;esence  of  lupus 
01  the  skin.  , It  lasts  fo?  many  years. 
.  TaaiTMENT.— Lupus, of  the  larynx  must  be 
treated  ,  locally  by„caustics  or  the,  galvanic 
cautery;  and  constitutionally  in  the  same  way 
as  other  forms  qf  lupus.    See  Lupus. 

6.  Larynx,  Malignant  Disease  of.— The 
.yj^  lit  ^/"^^  "^^  primary  seat  of  cancer  (ex- 
cept m 'the  form  of  epithelioma),  although  it  is 
frequently  involved  by  the  ^'ead  of  th^disease 
r2?o  m?'''S,''»g"s.  pharynx,  and  neighbouring 
Hu  .■  "I'sease  occurs  usually  as  a  general 
infiltration  of  the  tissues,  and  does  not  form  a 


to  those  of  malignant  disease  in  other  situations. 
The  symptoms  only  occur  when  the  larynx  is 
either  attacked  primarily,  or  invaded  second- 
arily, by  the  disease ;  mere  mechanical  pressure 
by  growths  external  to  it  not  interfering  with 
its  functions,  although  they  may  displace  the 
organ  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Treatment.— The  obstruction  to  respiration 
may  demand  the  performance  of  tracheotomy; 
and  if  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  is  free  from 
disease,  the  operation  will  prolong  life.  If  the 
trachea  itself  is  extensively  affected,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tube  may  increase  rather  than  relieve 
the  dyspnoea.  Eemoval  of  a  cancerous  larynx 
was  first  practised  by  Billroth,  and  has  since 
been  performed  by  several  Continental  surgeons. 
The  results  of  the  operation  have,  however,  been 
so  unfavourable  that  it  cannot  be  recommended 
in  this  form  of  disease. 

7.  Larynx,  Paralysis  of,— Dbfinition  :  Loss 
of  power  in  the  laryngeal  muscles,  occurring  in 
connection  with  disease  or  poisoning  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  or  with  pressure  upon  or  disease 
of  the  laryngeal  nerves,  caused  by  aneurism, 
enlarged  cervical  or  bronchial  glands,  or  other 
intrathoracic  tumours. 

Varieties  and  Tbbatmbnt.— The  commonest 
effect  of  disease  of  or  pressure  upon  the  re- 
current laryngeal  or  motor  nerve  of  the  larynx 
is  paralysis  of  the  aiductors,  causing  the  vocal 
cords  toi  approximate  in  the  middle  line,  in 
a  relaxed  state.  They  are  not  tense  even  whoa 
an  attempt  is  made  to  speak;  and  during  re- 
spiration a  narrow  chink  is  left,  with  relaixed 
edges,  causing  very  sbridulous  breathing  and, 
possibly,  fatal  asphyxia.  Paralysis  of  -  the  ad- 
ductors, unilateral  or  bilateral,  when  one  or  both 
vocal  cords  are  seen  at  all  times  relaxed  and 
drawn  aside,  is.  a  consequence  of  disease  of  the 
superior  hiryngeal  nerve,  which  supplies  the  cri- 
cothyroid and  arytsenoid  muscles.  These  varieties 
of  paralysis  are  readily  recognised  by  the  laryn- 
goscope; and  they  usually  cause  aphonia,  without 
necessarily  dyspnoea.  When  these  cases  are  of 
long  standing,  the  muscles  become  atrophied  as  in 
other  paralysed  parts.  The  condition  usually  de- 
pending on  serious  disease  without  the  larynx 
treatment  can  be  of  little  avail.  Tracheotomy 
may  be  called  for  to  avert  asphyxia.  Cases  are  re- 
corded where  the  local  use  of  electricity  has  cured 
paralysis,  but  these  were  probably  cases  like  those 
previously  described,  where  paralysis  of  the  ad- 
ductors is  simulated.  See  1.  Aphonia;  Pneomo- 
OASTRio  Nerve,  Diseases  of;  and  Appendix.  , 

8._  Larynx,  Polypus  of.— Stnon.  :  Growths 
of  the  Larynx;  Jr.  Tumewrs,  Kystea,  et  PoUipes 
du  Larynx ;  Ger.  Kehlkopfpolypen  , 
_  Depinition-A  morbid  growth  attached  to 
the  wal  s  of  the  larynx,  and  projecting  into,  its 
cavity,  m  the  form  of  a  tumour 

^TioLOQT.-The  invention  and  use  of  the 
laryngoscope  Ming  to  accurate  diagnosis,  has 
established  the  fact  that  tumours  of  the  laCTnx 
are  of  much  more  firequenf  occurrence  than  ™^ 
formerly  suppps^  They  are  most  conu^on  in 
adult  males  who  habitually  over-exert  thevoice 
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but  they  occur  in  either  sex,  and  at  any  age, 
from  infancy  upwards.  Inflammatory  attacks, 
syphilis,  and  anything  leading  to  habitual  con- 
gestion of  the  larynx,  favour  their  development. 

AifATOMicALCHiEA.craES.—Growthsof  various 
kinds  occur  in  the  larynx,  (a)  Papilloma,  or 
warty  growth,  having  a  base  of  connective 
tissue,  and  coated  with  epithelium,  may  occur 
either  as  a  solitary  separate  filament,  or  a  group 
of  filaments,  or  as  an  agglomeration  of  little 
rounded  eminences,  the  whole  forming  a  per- 
fectly defined  tumour.  It  is  frequently  multiple ; 
increases  rapidly;  has  a  tendency  to  recur  when 
removed ;  and  is  of  friable  texture.  It  is  most 
common  at  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  vocal 
cords,  but  these  growths  may  be  attached  all 
over  the  larynx. 

(6)  Fibroma  is  usually  solitary,  its  size  vary- 
ing from  that  of  a  grape-seed  to  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  or  more,  either  sessile  or  peduncu- 
lated, with  a  bright  smooth  surface,  becoming 
lobulated  as  the  tumour  increases. 

(c)  Mixed  fibrous  and  fibro-ceUidar  tumours, 
sarcoma,  and  mixed  lipoma  and  fibronm,  exter- 
nally resemble  fibroma,  their  nature  not  being 
recognisable  until  after  removal. 

(rf)  j4(fo«(ima,orglandular  tumour,  is  described 
by  Tiirck  as  distinguishable  from  fibroma  by  its 
swelling,  and  altering  in  colour.  It  increases 
rapidly,  and  is  of  a  dark  pink  colour  at  first, 
becoming  whitish  as  it  increases. 

(e)  Myxoma,  or  mucous  polypus,  is  rare.  It 
presents  a  smooth,  moist-looking,  semi-translu- 
cent, rounded  surface ;  and,  according  to  Briins, 
consists  of  a  slimy  matrix,  with  intersecting 
fibrillse,  inclosed  in  the  altered  mucous  mem- 
brane.   . 

U),  Cystic  polypus  is  usually  the  result  of  a 
change  in  some  other  tumoirr.  It  may,  however, 
occur  as  a  primary  growth ;  and  a  case  is  re- 
corded where  such  a  growth  caused  the  death  of 
an  infant,  thirty-six  hours  after  birth. 

(jl)  Epithelioma  is  not  uncommon,  presenting 
the  usual  structure  and  appearance  of  epithe- 
lioma elsewhere. 

Symptoms. — Polypus  may  cause  absolutely  no 
inconvenience.  The  most  constant  symptom  is 
a  modification  of  the  voice.  It  usually  excites 
dry  cough,  often  spasmodic  and  croupy.  The 
breathing  is  but  little  affected  until  the  growth 
attains  some  size,  •when  dyspnoea  will  set  in,  at 
first  only  on  exertion,  occasionally  spasmodic ; 
as  the  growth  increases,  it  becomes  constant, 
and  at  last  fatal  if  the  disease  is  unrelieved. 
Tumours  attached,  below  the  vocal  cords  are 
rare ;  when  they  exist,  and  are  large  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  breathing,  expiration  is  as 
noisy  and  difficult  as  inspiration.  These  growths 
are  usually  painless ;  they  may  be  so_  situated 
as  to  interfere  with  swallowing,  but  this  is  not 
usual.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  the  growth 
can  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope, 
and  felt  with  the  laryngeal  probe  or  sound,  and 
sometimes  with  the  finger.  Occasionally  portions 
of  a  papilloma  are  expelled  by  coughing. 

Diagnosis. — A  certain  diagnosis  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  a  physical  examination,  unless, 
indeed,  portions  of  the  growth  are  expectorated. 
Most  forms  of  growth  may  be  diagnosed  by  their 
appearance  in  the  laryngoscope.     The  point  and 


extent  of  attachment  may  be  determinedM  the 
skilfol  use  of  a-,laryngeal  sound  or  probe. 

Fjeognosis. — The  importance  of  these  growtlu 
varies  with  their  situation  and  rate  of  increase 
A  few  months  have  sufficed  for  the  growth  of 
tumours,  from  their  origin  to  their  attaining  a 
size  sufiicient  to  threaten  suffocation ;  in  other 
cases  they  may  exist  for  yetfig '  without  giving 
rise  to  any  symptom  beyond  dysjhonia  or  aphonia. 
As  soon  as  a  polypus  causes  dyspncea,  it  has 
become  dangerous.-  Although  a  polypus  under 
observation  for  some  time  has  been  seen  to  grotr 
smaller,  and  cases  occasionally  occur  where  the 
more  friable  variety  is  spontaneously  expelled, 
the  disease  must  practically  be  regarded  as  in- 
curable, except  by  operation  or  other  local  treat- 
ment. 

Teeatment. — A  small  stationary  fibroma  or 
other  tumour,  giving  rise  to  but  little  incon- 
venience, requires  no  treatment.  Small  papiUi- 
form  growths  are  amenable  to  treatment  by 
strong  caustic  solutions.  Almost  all  other 
tumours  must  be  removed  by  operation.  Ke- 
moval  may  be  effected  by  instruments  intro-Jncrf 
into  the  larynx  from  above  with  the  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope ;  or,  where  the  disease  is  very  ex- 
tensive, an  artificial  opening  into  the  larj'ni 
(thyrotomy  or  division  of  both  thyroid  and  cri- 
coid) may  be  necessary,  the  growth  or  growths 
being  removed  through  this  opening.  If  tho 
growth  is  removed  per  vias  naturales,  it  may  be 
crushed  through  at  its  base  by  a  properly  con- 
structed icraseur ;  it  may  be  seized  and  torn  off 
by  forceps ;  or  it  may  be  cut  off  by  knives  or 
scissors.  The  particular  operation,  and  the  in-^ 
struments  to  be  used,  must  be  determined  hy  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Tracheotoin^,  may 
be  necessary  as  a  palliative  measure,  where,  for 
some  reason,  a  curative  operation  cannot  be 
adopted ;  or  it  may  be  required  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  radical  operation.  Where  the  choice  lies 
between  tracheotomy  and  an  operatiou  for  re- 
moval of  tho  tumour,  the  latter  must  always  ho 
selected.  Bemoval  of  the  larynx  for  recurrent 
sarcoma  has  been  successfully  practised  in  this 
country  by  the  late  Dr.  Foulis ;  and  the  opera- 
tion is  available  where  milder  measures  for'  the 
cure  of  these  growths  prove  ineffectual.  After 
extirpation  the  voice  can  be  restored  by  the.  in- 
sertion of  an  artificial  glottis. 

9.  Iiarynx,  Spasm  of. — In  the  description  of 
other  diseases  of  the  larynx,  this  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  frequent  and  often  fatal  complica- 
tion. Spasm  is  a  most  urgent  symptom'  when  the 
larynx  is  irritated  by  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign 
body  or  other  irritant.  It  may  result  from  pres- 
sure on,  or  disease  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve ; 
from  hysteria ;  and  as  a  manifestation  of  a  more 
general  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which 
case  it  constitutes  the  following  special  malady. 

Laryngismus  stridulus. — Synon.  :  Child-crow- 
ing ;  Spasmodic  croup ;  False  croup ;  Fr.  Spasm 
de  la  glotte ;  Tsevdo-aroup  nerveux :  Ger.  KeU- 

kopfh-ampf. 

Definitioh. — Short  or  more  prolonged  access 
sions  of  suffocation ;  depending  on  tonip  spasm  of 
the  adductor  muscles  of  the  larynx, ^ndusually 
of  the  diaphragm  and  oth^r  respiratorymusoles ; 
causing  closure  ofjthe  glattiSiian<l3"Siidden  arrest 


of  inspiration;  and  ending  in  a  slinll  crowing 
soimd,  as  theinspiTatoryact  is  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. It  is  unaccompanied  by  any  inflamma- 
tory aflfeotion  of  the  larynx  or  air-paasages ;  and 
is  often  associated  with  otlier  convulsive  affec- 
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nostrils,  and  especially  artificial  respiration, 
must  be  adopted,  -with  the  object  of  restoring 
the  function.  Xraoheotomy  may  be  requisite,  but 
the  practitioner  is,  unfortunately,  seldom  present 
when  the  indications  for  the  operation  arise. 


tions. 

.ffinoLOBT.— Anything  causing  excessive  reflex 
irritability,  rachitis,  chronic  hydrocephalus;  and 
other  organic  affections  of  the  brain  or  medulla 
oblongata,  predispose  to  this  convulsive  affec- 
tion. It  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  associated 
with  chronic  enlargement  of  the  thymus;  and 
with  the  irritation  of  teething.  A  sudden  foight, 
irritation  of  the  larynx  by  the  accidental  en- 
trance of  food,  or  some  such  slight  agitation  as 
liat  caused  by  a  child  being  tossed  in  the  air, 
may  excite  the  attack. 

Anatomicai.'Chaeaotbbs.— ^Thja  is  purely  a 
nervous  disease,'  and  there  is  no  anatomical 
change  in  the  lai^x. 

SYMPTOMS.-J-With  or  without  premonitory  in- 
dications of  a  tendency  to  convulsive  affection, 
such  as  drawing  in  of  &e  thnmbs  and  great  toes, 
or  clenching  of  the  hands ;  often  during  sleep, 
and  with  no  evident  exciting  cause,  or  at  any 
time  in  the  day ;  a  child  is  suddenly  attacked 
with  difficult  breathing,  inspiration  being  accom- 
panied by  the  crowing  sound  characteristic  of  lor 
i^yngeal  spasm.  This  may  continue  forsome  time, 
and  then  gradually  subside.  The  spasm  may  be 
short,  or  it  may  be  longer  and  more  intense,  in- 
spiration being  proportionately  difficult.  It  may 
be  complete,  and  the  act  of  inspiration  cease 
entirely,  until  just  as  death  seems  imminent,  the 
spasm  relaxes,  and  with'  a  crowing  inspiration 
breathing  is  re-established.  In  the  worst  cases, 
and  sometimes  in  the  first  attack,  death  does 
actually  occur. 

DiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
firom  stridulous  laryngitis  orreal  false  croup,  with 
which  it  is  in  this  country  frequently  confounded, 
and  that  even  by  recent  authors,  is  considered 
under  8.  a,  Acute  Laryngitis.  The  symptoms 
caused  b;^  a  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  larynx 
closely  simulate  laryngismus  stridulus.  The 
nature  of  the  case  is  decided  by  its  history ;  and, 
unless  the  age  of  the  patient  precludes  it,  by  a 
Isryngoacopic  examination.  • 
'  JBocBitosis.— The  milder  forms  of  this  malady 
yield  to  suitable  treatment,  and  disappear  as 
•improvement  takes  place  in  the  condition  indu- 
cing the  ftttaok.  Severer  forms,  if  not  fatal  in 
a  first,  Inay  be  so  in  a  subsequent  attack.  When 
the  spasm  depends  on  some  incurable  organic 
change  iu  the  nervous  system,  the  case  is  of 
course  hopeless  from  the  first. 

Tkeatment.— Attention  to  the  diet  and  general 
nanagement  of  the  child,  regular  bathing,  and 
the  administration  of  remedies  suitable  to  cor- 
rect faults  of  digestion,  are  necessary.  The 
persevering  use  of  bromide  of  potassium  has 
been  found  beneficial  by  the  writer ;  and  chloral 
hydrate  is  of  undoubted  value.  For  the  imme- 
diate treatment  of  the  spasmodic  attack;  prompt 
mmeraiou  in  a  warm  bath,  the  administration 
Of  an  emetic,  or  the  use  of  att  ansesthetio  va'pour 
maybe  resorted  to;  and  should  breathing  not 
»e  re-estabhshed  as  the  spasm  ceases,  dashing 
oold- water  on  the  face  and  chest,  friction,  appli- 
oation  of  strong  ammonia  and  vinegar  to  the 


10.  Lornyx,  Syphilitic  Disease  of. — Syphilis 
affects  the  larynx  differently  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease  at  whidi'  the  organ  is  at- 
tached. Erythematous  maculse,  raised  mucous 
patches  or  condylomata,  and  superficial  ulceration, 
like  that  seen  in  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  may 
occur  as  secondary  symptoms ;  but  the  larynx  is 
more  commonly  and  more  seriously  affected  in 
advanced  stages  of  syphilis.  It  may  then  be  the 
seat  of  small  tubercles,  varying  from  the  size  of 
a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea ;  or  ulceration  may 
occur,  following  upon  an  eruption  or  upon  gum- 
mata.  The  ulcers  are  usually  multiple,  deep, 
and  sharp-edged,  preseliting  much  the  appear- 
ance of  tubercular  ulcers ;  and  the  cartilages  are 
frequently  necrosed.  Sometimes  the  disease  begins 
with  perichondritis,  leading  to  suppuration  and 
subsequent  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages, 
external  fistulse  occasionally  communicating  with 
the  diseased  larynx. 

Symptoms.— ^Secondary  syphilitic  affections 
cause  hoarseness  and' sometimes  loss  of  voice, 
with  some  harshness  of  breathing,  but  there  is 
usually  neither  pain,  cough,  fever,  nor  much  dys- 
pncea.  The  more  serious  tertiary  affections  may 
give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  caused  by  tuber- 
cular ulceration,  but  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  those  of  syphilis,  as  distinguished  from 
consumption.  ■  •■    .  • 

OoMPiioATiONS  AND  Seotjel^. — Although 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  therefore  curable, 
syphilis  is  more  liable  than  any  other  affection 
of  the  larynx  to  leave  serious  consequences.  Not 
only  are  the  cicatrices  of  the  healing  ulcers 
liable  to  contract  the  opening  of  the  latynx,  and 
to  cause  adhesions  which  may  permanently  ob- 
struct respiration,  but  the  specific  deposits  occa- 
sionally occur  in  such  a  form,  that  even  without 
ulceration,  they  produce  stenosis  or  contraction 
of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  Tumours  of  the 
larynx  appear  sometimes  to  result  indirectly 
from  syphilis;  and,  as  just  mentioned,  aerial 
fistulaemaybe  left  after  necrosis  of  the  carti- 


DiAQNOsis. — The  secondary  affections  of  the 
larynx  are  easily  recognisefd  in  the  laryngoscope, 
and  there  are  usuallyother  indications  of  the 
constitutional  taint.  Syphilitic  must  be  distin- 
guished from  tuherculous  ulceration  by  the  con- 
comitant symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  presence 
of  gummatous  tumours,  and  the  occurrence  of 
cicatrisation  of  the  ulcers ;  the  cedema  and 
general  thickening  are  also  less  than  in  tuber- 
cle. From  ulcerated  epithelioma  it  may  be  distitt- 
iguished  by  the  history ;  by  the  fact  that  the  can- 
croid gro-wths  usually  extend  from  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  to  the  larynx;  by  the  cancroid 
ulcer  being  solitary,  while'  syphilitic  ulcers  are 
usually  multiple  ;■  and  by  the  appearances  of  thfe 
sores  and  their  base,  i^pequently  in  these  cases 
the  amount  of  secretion  prevents  a  satisfactory 
view  of  the  parts,  and  our  diagnosis  must  then 
be  arrived  at  without  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope 

PBOGiNosis.-The  progno«is  in  eases  of  lar^I 
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geal  syphilis  mast  vary  according  to  its  form,  but 
unless  the  case  is  complicated  by  some  other 
vice  in  the  system,  we  may  hope  to  cure  it  by 
appropriate  treatment.  If  left  to  itself,  the  ter- 
tiary form  of  the  disease  -will  probably  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  patient.  Where  it  occurs  in  a 
person  of  scrofulous  constitution,  the  prognosis 
will  be  less  favourable ;  and  if  to  this  be  added 
abuse  of  alcohol,  and  irregular  livings  the  chances 
of  recovery  are  small.  Ac  any  period  of  this,  as 
of  other  laryngeal  disease,  sudden  urgent  symp- 
toms are  liable  to  arise,  resulting  in  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, a  consideration  which  must  induce  us 
always  to  give  a  guarded  opinion. 

Tesatmeht.— Local  treatment  is  seldom  neces- 
sary for  the  secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
larynx,  and  we  must  trust  to  mercurial  inunction 
and  other  constitutional  remedies.  Should  a  mu- 
cous condyloma,  from  its  situation,  affect  the  voice 
or  breathing  in  a  very  grave  degree,  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  one  grain  dissolved  in  a 
drachm  of  weak  spirit,  may  be  carefully  applied 
with  a  brush.  Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the 
larynx  reijuires  persevering  treatment  by  iodide 
of  potassium ;  and  wliere  it  does  not  yield  to  this 
remedy,  appropriately  combined  with  quinine; 
cod-liver  oil,  i&c,  mercury  must  be  employed, 
the  best  method  being  by  mercurial  inunction, 
or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  the  bichloride. 
A  prolonged  course  of  the  drug  being  necessary, 
the  patient  must  pay  great  attention  to  his 
mouth,  sucking  alum  frequently,  so  as  to  avoid 
ptyalism.  The  local  application  of  a  solution  of 
10  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  ounce, 
and  touching  isolated  ulcers  with  solid  nitrate  of 
silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  will  be  beneficial ; 
astringent,  sedative,  or  other  medicated,  and 
especially  iodine,  inhalations  should  also  be  em- 
ployed. In  old  cases  of  syphilis,  warty  growths 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  larynx,  which  may  be 
cured  by  frequent  topical  applications,  com- 
bined with  constitutional  treatment.  When  the 
dyspnoea  is  dangerous,  tracheotomy  must  not 
be  delayed.  It  will  usually  prove  successful, 
although  the  destruction  of  tissue  and  cicatrisa- 
tion may  be  such  as  to  necessitate  the  permanent 
wearing  of  the  tube.  Operations  for  the  division 
of  cicatricial  bands  and  adhesions  may  be  re- 
quired.. They  should  be  undertaken  only  by  a 
skilful  and  practised  laryngeal  operator.  Two 
or  three  cases  have  been  operated  upon  suc- 
cessfully, where  the  vocal  eoriJs  were  united  in 
their  whole  length  by  a  web  of  adhesions.  Heine 
has  removed  the  larynx  for  stenosis  resulting 
from  syphilis;  but  extirpation  must  not  be 
adopted  where  tracheotomy  is  available. 

Thomas  James  Walker. 

LATEUT  (laieo,  I  lie  hid). — This  word  is 
applied  to  cases  of  certain  diseases  in  which 
their  usual  characteristic  features  are  obscured 
and  concealed;  for  example,  latent  plmrist/, 
latent  scarlatina.  Symptoms  are  also  said  to  be 
latent  when  they  do  not  occur  under  circum- 
stances in  which  they  ought  to  appear.  For  in- 
stance, cough  may  be  latent  in  certain  cases  of 
phthisis. 

LEAD,  Poisoning  by. —Synon.  :  Plumbism; 
Fr.  Inioxicatiaa  saturnine ;  Ger.  Bleiverffifttmff. 
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Pure  metallic  lead  has  probably  no  injurious 
action  on  the  system ;  but  owing  to  the  ease  vith 
which  it  oxidises  and  forms  salts,  all  of  which 
are  poisonous,  lead-poisoning  is  of  common  occur- 
rence amongst  all  persons  whose  occupation 
brings  them  much  in  contact  with  metallic  lead 
and  its  alloys ;  among  those  engaged  in  indus- 
tries in  which  lead-salts  are  manufactured  or 
largely  employed ;  as  well  as  from  contamina- 
tion, accidental  or  otherwise,  of  articles  of  food, 
drink,  or  luxury,  with  lead  or  its  compounds. 

Acute  poisoning  with  lead  is  not  common,  nor 
are  any  of  the  lead  salts  actively  poisonous.  The 
acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  is  popularly  believed  to 
be  a  virulent  poison,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so. 
There  are  very  few  fatal  cases  on  rsoord,  even 
from  swallowing  quantities  amounting  to  an 
ounce  of  the  acetate  or  its  equivalent.  The 
symptoms  are  in  the  main  those  of  irritant 
poisoning,  the  chief  difference  being  that  consti- 
pation is  the  rule,  and  diarrhoea  the  exception. 

The  chrome  form  of  poisoning  by  lead  is  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  and  prevalence.  The 
sources  of  it  are  extremely  {numerous  and  varied, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  specify  all- indi- 
vidually. The  following  are  among  the  chief, 
classified  according  to  the  primary  form  of  the 
poison. 

1.  Metallic  Lead,  Poisoning  by. — Lead- 
poisoning  occurs  among  lead-miners,  metallur- 
gists, and  workers  in  lead  or  its  allays,  such 
as  plumbers,  solderers,  type-founders,  composi- 
torsi  and  manufacturers  of  lead  toys  (toy-soldiers). 
It  has  been  observed  also  among  fishmongeiS) 
from  using  lead  counters;  in  pot-boys;  as  the 
result  of  packing  articles  of  food  or  luxury  in 
lead-foil ;  and  from  contamination  of  articles  of 
drink  by  shot  used  for  cleaning  bottles,  siphon 
sodsr-water  bottles,  &e. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  included  the  very 
frequent  contamination  of  drinking  aiafc)"  bylead 
pipes  and  cisterns.  Pure  water,  freed  from  gases 
and  excluded  from  contact  with  air,  does  not  act 
upon  lead,  but  in  presence  of  air  the  lead  be- 
comes speedily  acted  on,  and  the  water  contami- 
nated. An  oxide  of  lead  is  formed,  which  being 
partially  soluble  in  water,  allows  the  action  to 
go  on.  From  its  solution  the  oxide  is  in  grBat 
measure  precipitated  by  carbonic  add)  which  is 
absorbed.  The  lead  falls  aa  an  oxycarbonate, 
though  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water 
keeps  a  certain  quantity  in  solution.  The  purer 
the  water  the  more  rapid  the  action.  The  pr*' 
sence  of  certain  salts  in  the  water  considerably 
modifies  its  action  on  lead.  Thus  the  nitrates, 
nitrites,  and  chlorides,  by  forming  soluble  com- 
pounds with  lead,  iniSrease  the  solvent  action  of 
the  water ;  and  as  these  salts  usually  result  from 
sewage-contamination,  such  water  is  rendered 
still  more  dangerous  by  passing  through  ISad 
pipes.  Other  salts,  usually  found  in  spring  and 
river  waters,  act  as  protectives  by  forming  in- 
soluble lead-compounds,  which  being  deposited 
as  a  crust  in  the  interior  of  the  pipe  or  cistern, 
prevent  further  action.  Of  this  dass  are  the 
sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates.  Hence 
waters,  unless  containing  much  less  than  the 
average  proportion  of  lime-salts,  after  a  tim« 
cease  to  be  contaminated  to  any  great  extent, 
though  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water 


render,  a  Bolutlon  of  the  cruBt  poae.ble  n  eome 
measure.  Waters  so  dafieient  in  Ijme-salts  as  the 
LoTStrhe  ^ater  supplied  to  Glasgow  cannot 
eSelT  be  conveyed  in  lead  pipes.  Galvanised 
Kthenwe,  or  slat.n^y  i-^-^J^^^^ 
advantaeeously  substituted  for  lead,  if  not  pos- 
fbh^l  Lead  covers  lo.dsterns  are  yeiy 
oCtionable,  as  the  water  whieh  rises  by  evapo- 
vation  condenses  and  drops  b»* '=<'°t»™"«'«f  • 
The  electrolytic  action  of  solders  also  helps  to 
eontaminato  water  with  lead.  .    _ 

2.  Oxides  of  Lead,  Poisonmg  by.— ino 
most  important  oxide  of  lead  in  this  relation  19 
litharge  or  plumbic  oxide  (Massicot),  which  " 
largely  used  in  making  glass  and  glazes'  lor 
earthenware  and  iron..  Those  engaged  in  glass- 
making  ,  and  grinding,  glazing,  pottery,  &o., 
suffer.  Owing  to  the  solubility  of  lead^glazes, 
articles,  of  food  if  acid  may  be  eontauiinated. 
I/ithsjge  is  also  used  for  hair-dyes,  japanning, 
&o.,  whence  poisoning  may  result. 

The  '  red  lead,',  which  is  a  mixture  of  lead 
oxides,  has  caused  ,poisoning,  by  being  used  to 
colour  wafers,  adulterate  snuff,,  and  jnake  putty 
or  cement  for  tanks,  &c. 

8.  Lead  Salts,  Poisoning  br.— Of  these  the 
most  important  in  this  relation  is  the,  carbonate, 
or  '  white  lead.'    Those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture, grinding,  and  packing  of  white  lead  are 
the  mostfreijnent  sufferers,  and  also  those  who 
largely  use  it,  such  as  painters^  glaziers,  plumb- 
ers, glazed  card  manufacturers,  lacquerers,  lace 
manufacturers,  and  those  who  apply  it  as  a  cos- 
metic (clowns,  &c.). .  The;a,c^tate  of  lead  has 
been  used  for  correcting  the  acidity  of  wine  ani} 
cider,  and  has  been  a  frequent  source  of  lead- 
poisoning.    Poisoning  hss  also  occurred  among 
seamstresses  from  using  silk  tliread  adulterated 
with  it;  in  .dye-works,  where  it  is  largely-used; 
from  using  it  as  a  hair-dye ;  and  from,  loiig-qon- 
tinued  medicinal  administration,    lead  colours, 
chromates,  &c.,  have  also  caused  poisoning,  by 
being  used  to  colour  confectionery.    iVom  these 
and  similar  sources  lead  may  be  introduced  intp : 
the  system  by  inhalation,   ingestion  into  the 
stomach,  a,nd  apparently  also  by  cutaneous  {ab- 
sorption. 

SruFTOMS, — The  affections  caused  by  lead  are 
frequently  termed  saturmm,.  (jwing  to  lead  being 
the  symbol  of  Saturn,  the  maUgn  planet  of  the 
astrologers.  They,  are  of  a  manifold  character, 
and  do  not  alH;ays  occur  in  regular  order  or 
sequence. 

Saturnine  cachexia.— Aa  a  rule,  after  long- 
continued  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system, 
a  saturnine  cachexia  is  developed,  characterised 
by  ansemia,  an- earthy  or  dull  hue  of  the  skin, 
digestive  derangement,  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
frequently  a  styptic  or  sweetish,  astringent  taste, 
coated  tongue,  and  fetid  breath.  The  teeth  are 
discoloured,  and  frequently  appear  elongated  from 
retraction  of  the  gums.  At  ,th6  margin  of  1  the 
teeth  and  the  gums  a  bluish  or  violet  line  is  de- 
veloped. This,  which  is  regarded  as  the  specially 
diagnostic  indication  of  lead?poisoning,  was 
first  described  by  Burton,  and  is  shown  to  ba 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  lead  sulphide  in  the 
parts. 

Lead  CaKc— Stnon.  :  CoUca  Saiimtina;  Fr. 
CoUguedePlomb;  Ger.  Bie»Aoiti.— roUowingthe 
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symptoms  just  daseribed,  but  sometimes  without 
marked  prodromata,  a  very  characteristic  affec- 
tion occurs,  namely,  lead  colic.  This  is  known 
by  many  other  synonyms,  of  which  the  more  com- 
mon are  Painter's  oolie,  Devonshire  colic,, Oolioa 
Pictonum,  the  last  being  derived  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Poictou,  among  whom  in  modem  times  it 
was  first  extensively  prevalent,  owing  to  adulter- 
ation of  wine  with  load-salts. 

Patients  affected  with  lead  coHo  exhibit  a 
cachectic  look,  earthy  hue,  blue  line  on  the  gums, 
coated  tongue,  and  fetid  breath ;  and  suffer  from 
nauseaand,Qocaeionally,  vomiting.  The  bowels 
are  obstinately  confined,  or  scanty  hard  motions 
are  passed  with  difficulty.  Paroxysms  of  excru- 
ciating pain  occur  in  the  abdomen,  which  feels 
hard,  and  is  retracted  in  the  region  of  the  um- 
bilicus. The  pain  is  of  a  truly  colicky  nature, 
and  is  relieved  by  pressure.  The  countenance  is 
anxious,  and  the  skin, is  covered  with  cold  per- 
spiration. The  respiration  lis  shallow,  and  the 
pijso  generally  slow  and  hard,  though  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  urine  is  not  unfrequently 
almost  or  entirely  suppressed. 

Lead  PaZw.— Stnon.  :  Ft.  VaraVym  satur- 
nine ;  Ger.  BleHUkmuiiff.  After  repeated  attacks 
of  lead  colic,  or  it  may  he  after  one,  and  some- 
times without  antecedent  colic,,  various  other 
affections  occur.     One  of  the  piost  common  of 
these  is  a  form  of  .paralysis  termed  lead  palsy, 
or,  from  its  special  features,  'dropped  wrist.' 
The  paralysis  shows  itself  more  particularly  in 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  or  region  of 
distribution  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve ;  and  in 
consequence,  when  the  arm  is  raised,  the  band 
drops  by  its  own  weight.  The  paralysis  generally 
commences  in  the  extensor  digitorum  communis, 
and  gradually  extends  to  the  other  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the,  musculo-spiral,  with  the  remarkable 
exception  of  the  supinator  longus.  The  paralysis  ■ 
does  not  necessarily  confine  itself  to  the  forearm, 
for  in  advanced  cases  it  may  attack  other  muscles 
in  the  arm,  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  the  dorsal 
muscles}  showing  itself  by  preference  in.  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the.  body,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
peculiar  stooping,,  tottering  gait.    Aphonia  occa- 
sionally results.  .The  paralysed  muscles  undergo 
atrophy,  and  ultimately  cease  to  react  to  fara- 
disation or  galvanisation,  the  faradic  excitability 
being  lost  before  the  galvanic,  as  in  peripheral 
paralysis  generally. 

Other  phenomena.— TeniinoxiB  swellings  of  an 
oval  or  elongated  shape  frequently  form'  on  the 
tendons  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  and  contrast 
prominently  with  the  atrophied  muscles.  Neu- 
ralgic pains  ih  the  muscles  and  joints  are 
often  x^omplained  of.  In  the  more  advanced 
cases  various  forms  of  encephalopathies  occur. 
Epileptiform  convulsions  are  common ;  and 
psychical  affections  are  not  unfrequent,  in  the 
form  of  delirium,  mania,  or  melancholia.  Appa- 
rently in  causal  relation  with  lead-poisqning,  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys  and  albuminuriamay,  occur  • 
and  gout  is  frequently  seen  among  those  who  work 
in  lead.  Abortion  occurs  to  a  large  extent  among 
women  employed  at  white-lead  works ;  according 
to  Paul,  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  per  cent,  of 
those  so  employed. 

The  tendency  is  to  recovery,  if  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  is  removed;  but  if  not,  the  paralytic 
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and  other  affections  become  incurable,  and  death 

occurs  in  a  miserable  state  of  cachexia. 

ANATomcAL  Chahactebs. — There  are  no  very 
characteristic  appearances  of  chronic  lead-poisoo- 
ing.  lead  is  found  in  almost  every  organ  and 
tissue  in  the  body,  the  greatest  quantity,  accord- 
ing to  Heubel,  being  found  in  the  bones ;  next  in 
the  kidneys,  liver,  brain,  and  spinal  cord ;  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  the  muscles. 

Among  the  appearances  which  have  been  de- 
scribed are  constriction  and  apparent  thickening 
of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  large  intestine ;  and  an 
atrophic  condition  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane has  been  found  by  some  authors  (Kussmaul 
and  Maier).  These  authors  have  also  found  an 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  atrophy  of 
the  nervous  tissue  in  the  abdominal  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  The  paralysed  mtLscles  exhibit 
atrophic  degeneration,  with  hyperplasia  of  the 
connective  tissue,  and  disappearance  of  the  striae, 
and  the  nerve-trunks  likewise  exhibit  various 
stages  of  atrophy.  We  possess,  as  yet,  no  very 
reliable  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  nerve- 
centres.  The  subject  is  one  still  requiring  much 
investigation. 

Pathology. — The  mode  of  action  of  lead,' and 
the  causation  of  its  characteristic  symptoms  are 
subjects  still  imder  discussion.  Henleis  of  opinion 
that  lead  acts  primarily  on  the  non-voluntary 
muscular  fibres  throughout  the  body,  while  Heubel 
thinks  that  the  primary  action  is  on  the  nerve- 
centres.  From  this,  as  secondary  consequences, 
are  deduced  the  colic,  due  to  irritation  by  com- 
pression of  the  intestinal  nerves,  and  the  consti- 
pation from  cessation  of  the  intestinal  secretion 
by  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels.  To  the  arterial 
isclisemia  so  produced  the  paralysis  is  attributed 
(Barwinkel).  Hitzig  thinks  that  the  paralysis  of 
the  extensors  is  due  to  a  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  veins,  which  favours  the  deposition  of  lead 
there.  This  is  a  mechanical  theory  which  has 
little  to  support  it  except  a  dilated-condition  of 
the  veins,  and  is  utterly  insufKcient  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  other  regions, 
besides  being  in  contradiction  to  the  fact  that 
lead  is  not  specially  deposited  in  the  muscles,  as 
this  theory  would  necessitate.  That  the  paralysis 
is  due  to  degeneration  of  the  nerves  is  in  harmony 
with  the  symptoms  and  electrical  reactions  of  the 
muscles,  and  is  supported  by  the  post-mortem 
appearances ;  but  whether  the  peripheral  degene- 
ration is  primary,  or  secondary  to  central  de- 
generation in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  determined. 

Treatmemt.  —  In  acute  lead-poisoning  from 
any  cause  the  stomach  must  be  emptied  by  the 
stomach-pump,  or  by  emetics — of  which  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  to  be  preferred.  Solutions  of  the  alka- 
line or  earthy  sulphates — of  which  the  best  is 
sulphate  of  magnesia — are  indicated,  with  the 
view  of  forming  the  comparatively  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  expelling  it  from  the  intestines. 
As  regards  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  prophy- 
laxis is  the  most  important  consideration.  The 
great  principles  in  lead-works  are  the  inculcation 
of  cleanliness ;  avoiding  eating  with  unwashed 
hands,  or  in  working  clothes,  or  in  workshops; 
moist  grinding ;  free  ventilation ;  precautions 
against  dust  rising,  or  wearing  of  flannel  respi- 
rators where  it  is  unavoidable ;  and  occasional 
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doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  lemoDade  has 
been  recommended  as  a  drink. 

Workmen  who  begin  to  show  signs  of  lead- 
poisoning  should  at  once  give  up  the  work,  and 
take  to  some  other  employment.  As  regards 
water-contamination,  what  has  already  been  said 
on  this  subject  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  pro- 
phylactic measures. 

In  the  treatment  of  lead  colic,  purgatives  are 
indicated,  and  opium  may  be  necessary  to  alln) 
the  excruciating  pain.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  the  best  purgative.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
generally  given  with  the  object  of  removing  the 
lead  from  the  system,  and  is  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory in  its  results.  A  combination  of  the  iodide 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  very  beneficial.  Sul- 
phur baths  are  also  recommended. 

The  local  paralytic  affections  require  local,  in 
addition  to  the  general  treatment.  Unless  the 
muscles  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  atrophy,  and 
give  no  response  to  electrical  stimulation,  good 
results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  galvanic 
current  applied  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerve.  Faradisation  has  also  been 
found  beneficial,  and  is  recommended  by  Du- 
chenne,  but  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the 
continuous  current.  D.  Febeikk. 

JiEAMUrGTOIf,  in  Warwickshire.— Sul- 
phated  common  salt  waters.  See  Mihehal 
Watees. 

IiEBOHIira-.  —  The  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  by  means  of  leeches.  See  Blood,  Abstrac- 
tion of. 

IiEITS,  Diseases  of.     See  CATABAcr. 

LENTIGO.— A  synonym  for  freckle.  See 
Freckles. 

IiEPIDOSIS  (KeAs  or  XeVoi,  a  scale).- A 
term  adopted  by  Mason  Good  to  distinguish 
the  group  of  squamous  affections  of  the  skin ; 
amongst  which  is  included  lepra  vulgaris  or 
lepriasis.     The  term  is  now  obsolete. 

IiEPOTHBIX  (Afirls  or  \ems,  a  scale,  and 
9plf,  a  hair). — Defotition. — A  term  applied  to 
a  hair  in  which  there  is  loosebing  and  partial 
detachment  of  the  overlapping  edges  of  the 
scales  cf  its  cuticle. 

Such  hairs  are  usually  metwith  in  the  axilla, 
and  their  peculiar  conformation  is  attributable 
to  the  heat  and  dampness  of  that  region,  which 
causes  maceration  of  the  hair,  particularly  when 
it  is  of  feeble  structure.  Sometimes  the  scales 
completely  sm-round  the  hair;  very  commonly 
one  side  of  the  shaft  is  more  affected  than  the 
rest,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fringe ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  scales  are  roughened 
with  earthy  and  saline  crusts  deposited  by  the 
sweat. 

Tbeatment.  — The  treatment  most  suitable 
for  this  evil  is  saponaceous  ablution,  followed  by 
the  use  of  a  lotion  composed  of  two  to  four 
drachms  of  oxide  of  zinc  to  half  a  pint  of  lime- 
water.  EiiASMas  Wilson. 

LBPKA  (Xnrls  or  Uttos,  a  scale).— The  term 
lepra  was  used  in  the  plural,  Xe'irpaf,  by  Hippo- 
crates, to   imply  its  constitution   of  multiple 
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t)&tche«.  -Willan  adopted  the  term  as  significatire 
of  a  squamous  eruption,  and  in  this  srase  it  has 
been  regarded  as  the  lepra6rse(;orum.Xheforeign 
schools,  howerer,  prefer  to  name  it  psoriasis,  a 
term  now  commonly  associated  with  it  m  Great 
Britain ;  whilst  they  assign  the  wbrd  '  lepra '  to 
the  elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks,  the  Bo-oalled 
'  true-  leprosy.'  Hence  whilit '  the  operation  of 
time  has  transferred  the  word  'psoriasis'  to  the 
lepra  of  the  Greeks,  it  has  conveyed  the  term 
'elephantiasis'  of  the  Greeks  to  the  lepra  of  the 
Arabs;  and  common  consent  reserves  the -word 
lepra  or  leprosy  for  the  elephantiasis  of  the 
Greeks.  Thus,  the  terms,  lepra,  psoriasis,  ele- 
phantiasis grsecorura,  and  leprosy  are  somewhat 
cotfusedly  intermingled,  and  cne  mode  of  extri- 
catioh  from  the  dilemma  would  appear  to  be  to 
consider  lepra  as  synonymous  with  leprosy,  and  to 
abandon  its  use'  in  connexion  with  the  lepra,  of 
the  Greeks,  now  termed  psoriasis ;  although  the 
adoption  of  Mason  Goad's  term  '  lepriasis '  would 
no  doubt  be  the  better  alternative.  For  himself, 
however,  the  writer  prefers  the  more  classical 
course  of  retaining  the  term  'lepra,'  the  typo  of 
roughness,  for  the  lepra  Grjecorum  and  the  lepra 
vulgaris  of  Willan;  giving  to  genuine  leprosy, 
the  great  disease,  its  Greek  designation,  elephan- 
tiasis; and  attaching  psoriasis  to  squamous 
eczema,  the  'psora'  of  theancients,  to  which  it 
properly  belongs.  The  elephantisisis  Arabum  or 
'elephant  leg,'  must  be  left  out  of  consideration, 
as  being  an  error  of  nomenclature,  taking  its 
origin  in  a  blunder  of  translation  of  the  Greek 
writings  by  the  Arabian  authors.  See'Eusgsix- 
TI4SIS  Ababdm.  Eeasmus  Wilson. 

LEPEOSY  (Xejrpis,  rough). — Derivation 
AND  SYNONYMS.^-The  term  leprosy  had  its  origin 
at  a  time  when  diseases  of  'roughness'  compre- 
hended a  large  majority  of  affections  of  the 
skin;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  generic  name  for 
'sjiin  diseases.'  Hence  the  indeiiniteness  of 
the  word  as  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Bible, 
where  'leprosy'  in  one  connexion  represents 
a  trivial  disorder,  and  in  another  a  serious  dis- 
ease ;  and  in  a  similar  sense,  a  leper,  in  many 
instances,  was  nothing  more  than  a  person 
•4fflieted  with  a  cutaneous  complaint.  In  mo- 
dern times  leprosy  has  been  found  a  convenient 
designation  for  that  terrible  disease  described 
by  the  Greek  fathers  of  medicine  as  elephan- 
tiasis—a  disease  widely  spread  over  the  world, 
And,  according  to  the  saying  of  Aretseiis,  so 
much  greater  than  the  rest  of  diseases  as  the 
elephant  is  bigger  than  all  other  animals — a 
disease  which  is  universal  in  its  diffusion  through 
the  frame,  and  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  implicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  terms  leprosy  and  lepra  are  consequently 
quite  di8tin(;tfrom  each  other;  leprosy  and  ele- 
phantiasis being  synonymous ;  whereas  the  term 
lepra,  or  rather,  Xtjrpaf,  in  the  plural,  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  scaly  white  spots  of  the 
skin,  a  disease  of  roughness  as  in  elephantiasis, 
Bllhough  a  disease  of  roughness  in,  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense.  But  the  analogy  of  the  two  words, 
both  in  derivation  and  sound,  has  given  rise  to 
some  confusion,  and  the 'confusion  is  increased 
by  a  misapplicaticn  of  the  term  elephantiasis. 
Thus  we  find  that  whilst  the  elephantiasis  of  the 
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Greeks  has  the  signification  of  leprosy,  the  lepra 
of  the  Greeks  is  a  trivial  affection,  sometimes 
styled  lepra  Vulgaris,  and  very  commonly, 
although  ei^roneously,  pBOriasis.  The  word 
elephantiasis  has  also  been  applied  to  a  local 
disease  of  hypertrophic  grbwth  known  as  ele- 
phantiasis Arabum ;  whilst  the  Arabians,  amongst 
■whom  leprosy  is  also  found,  call  that  disease 
lepra.  It  therefore  follows  that  leprosy;  ele- 
phantiasis Glsecorum,  and  lepra  Arabum  art 
synonymous  terms. 

The  synonyms  of  leprosy  are  numerous,  m 
may  be  inferred  from  the  extensive  distribution 
of  the  disease  throughout  the  world,  and  its 
identification  in  different  countries  by  different 
names.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  its  syno- 
nymsare : — Elephantiasis;  Lepra;  LepraeUphan- 
tia;  Black  Leprosy;  Bed  Leprosy;  Mephantiasis 
tuberosa,  antssthetica,  hodosa,  mutilans,  leoniina, 
satyria;  Joint-evil;  the  Myckle  Ail  or  Great 
Disease,  its  iEnglish  name  in  ancient  times  ;  la 
Lipre  in  Fiance;  der  Aussats  in  Germany; 
Spedalshshed,  throughout  Scandinavia;  Liipra 
in  Nofway ;  and  so  forth. 

Geogeaphical  DisTiuBCTioisr. — The  countries 
in  which  leprosy  prevails  most  extensively 
are:  —  Hindostan,  China,  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  some  of  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
Madagascar,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  parts  of 
South  America,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  parts  of 
Canada.  Therefore,  although  most  abundant 
in  hot  climates,  it  is  likewise  frequently  met 
with  in  the  North.  For  thirteen  centuries  it  was 
endemic  in  Great  Britain ;  the  last  case  still  lin- 
gered on  the  borders  of  Scotland  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  now  an 
indigenous  example  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Islands. 

.Etiology,  ^The  cause  of  leprosy  is  endemic. 
The  disease  has  been  met  with  from  time  imme- 
morial in  certain  countries  and  localities ;  there- 
fore the  cause  must  be  one  which  will  be  capable 
of  abiding  in  different  countries  and  in  different 
climates — climates  as  various  in  character  as 
the  Uorthein  regions  and  the  tropics.  Time  was 
when  leprosy  prevailed  in  Great  Britain,  and  it 
took  up  its  abode  there  for  thirteen  centuries ; 
but  the  disease  has  gone,  and  therefore  we  may 
presume  that  the  cause  has  ceased.  Whetherit 
has  ceased  in  conseqxience  of  drainage  and  more 
geiieral  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  a  question  to 
be  carefully  considered.  Hitherto  indigenous 
leprosy'  has  been  unknown  in  the  Australian 
colonies;  but  a  well-marked  case  of  elephantia- 
sis tuberosa  has  recently  come  under  the '  wri- 
ter's attention,  having  its  drigin  in  New  Zealand. 
The  patient  was  a  man  of  distinguished' note  in 
Australia;  he  had  been  draining  very  extensively 
in  New  Zealand,  and  ha  had  lived  for  several 
years  amidst  the  exhalations  of  the  fresh-opened 
soil  of  the  marshes.  The  example  is  not.  soli- 
tary. An  English  lad  was  born  and  brought  up 
on  the  verge  of  a  marsh  in  the  West  Indies'.  Ho 
was  sent  to  London  on  account  of  debility ;  the 
diagnosis  was  elephantiasis.  .  A  few  years'after- 
wards,  his  father,  an  officer  of  police,  followed 
him  home,  a  victim  of  the  same  disease,  which 
had  become  developed  since  the  departure  of  his 
sou.  The  writer  could  multiply  cases  of  this 
kind  considerably,  and  has  had  the  conviction 
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forcibly  borne  in  upon  him,  that  the  cause  of 
leprosy  is  miasma.  No  other  cause  is  of  such 
general  distribution,  suiting  every  climate  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  unless  it  be  such  coun- 
tries as  have  been  relieved  of  the  cause  by  land- 
culture  and  improvement.  Leprosy  has  been  as- 
sumed to  be  caused  by  bad  food,  and  by  ^  fish  diet. 
There  can  be  no  doubtthatan  improper  diet  may 
be  quite  equal  to  the  production  of  debility  and 
disease,  and  might  predispose,  lilce  any  other 
lowering  course,  to  the  invasion  of  a  miasma ;  but 
the  disease  prevails  amongst  the  well-nourished 
as  well  as  amongst  the  ill-nourished,  and  in 
countries  where  fish  is  rarely  or  never  eaten ; 
whilst  fish  in  moderation  must  be  regarded  as  a 
most  healthful  and  nutritious  article  of  diet. 
Leprosy  is  now  btiieved  to  be  hereditary,  and  it 
has  the  character  of  being  non-contagious. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  curious  histories 
on  record  of  the  first  appearance  of  leprosy  in  a 
population  after  the  immigration  of  foreigners 
from  a  leprous  country,  as  in  the  example  of 
the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  district  of 
Surinam  in  South  America,  and  the  origin  and 
spread  of  the  disease  among  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  after  an  immigration  of  the  Chinese. 
This  and  other  questions,  of  cause  must  still 
remain  unsettled  until  further  information  is 
obtainable.  A  specific  form  of  baciUus  has  re- 
cently been  found  in  leprosy,  the  lymphatics 
being  believed  to  be  the  channels  of  infection. 
See  Lancet,  July  30,  1881.    , 

Anatomical  Chakaotees. — The  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  leprosy  centres  chiefly  in  the  integument 
and  in  the  nervous  system.  Danielssen  and 
Boeck  found  the  sheaths  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
thickened  and  distended  with  exudative  deposits, 
and  similar  changes  were  seen  in  the  spinal  cord. 
They  also  discovered  tubercular  matter  in  seve- 
ral of  the  internal  organs,  glands,  and  viscera. 
Virchow  is  of  opinion  that  the  pathological  ele- 
ment of  elephantiasis  differs  in  no  essential  re- 
spect from  that  of  the  gummata  of  syphilis,  nor 
indeed  from  that  of  lupus  and  glanders.  Granu- 
lation-tissue is  the  characteristic  element  of  all 
the  three;  the  granulation  tumour  of  elephan- 
tiasis is,  however,  more  permanent  than  others 
of  the  same  class,  and  tends  in  a  less  degree 
to  degeneration  and  softening.  Dr.  Moxon,  in 
a  well-marked  case  of  elephantiasis  tuberosa 
that  fell  under  his  exiimination  in  Guy's  Hosr 
pital,  regarded  the  pathology  of  the  disease  as 
especially  evinced  by  the  integument,  "which  he 
found  atrophic  and  disorganised,  the  nerves 
apparently  healthy,  but  the  cutaneous  nerves 
and  veins  alike  involved  indyscrasic  degenera^ 
tion.  '  We  are  struckj'  he  observes,  '  with  the 
small  amount  of  morbid  change  proper  to  ele- 
phantiasis. The  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
amyloid  or  lardaceous  disease  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen,  with  marasmus 
in  the  most  extreme  degree.  The  amyloid 
change  occurs  in  the  same  places  as  in  other 
lingering  but  not  otherwise  mortal  maladies.* 

Symptoms. — ^Leprosy  makes  its  beginning  so 
lightly  and  so  unobtrusively,  that  it  is  perhaps 
rarely  detected  in  its  earliest  stage.  At  that 
period  there  might,  after  close  examination,  be 
discovered  a  few  symptoms  of  debility,  such  as 
weariness,  chilliness,  failure  of  appetite,  sleepi- 


ness, and  lassitude.  Unt  these  symptums 
subside  after  a  while,  and  the  patient  recovers 
his  wonted  energy  and  power ;  some  months  later 
similar  symptoms  return,  but  somewhat  inten- 
sified; and  several  such  recurrences  may  be 
experienced  before  any  more  obvious  eymptoms 
are  made  evident.  The  symptoms  resemble 
those  produced  by  malarious  poison,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  indicating  the  incubation  of  the 
leprous  virus. 

These  premonitory  symptoms  of  leprosy  ac- 
quire force  after  repeated  recurrence ;  and  thet 
two  Qther  eymptoms  make  their,  appearance, 
namely,  a  hypersemia  of  the  skin,  and  a  defective 
sensibility  of  the  peripheral,  .branches  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  The  hyperaemia  of  the  skin  ge- 
nerally assumes  the  form  of  circular  spots,  some- 
times of  uniform  size,  at  other  times  of  blotches 
of  irregular  shape  and  varied  extent.  The  iso- 
lated  spots  appear  commonly  on  the  trunk  of 
the  body  and  fleshy  parts  of  the  limbs,  whilst 
on  the  face  and  neck,  and  on  the  hands  and  feet 
there  is  an  uniformly  diffused  redness.  What 
has  already  been  said  with  regard-  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  constitutional  symp,- 
toms  must  be  repeated  with  respect  to  the  loeaj 
signs  of  the  disease.  At  first  only  the  face, 
hands,,  and  feet  may  be.  congested,  with, a  few 
spots  on  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Then  the 
hypersemic  congestion  will  subside  and  remain 
quiescent  until  another  exacerbation  of  the  lep- 
rous &ver  is  imminent,  when  the  spots  will  be 
increased  in  number  and  deepened  in  colour. 

The  redness  of  leprosy  is  dull  coppery  or 
purplish  in  tint ;  as  it  subsides  it  leaves  on  the 
skin  a  pigmentary  stain;  the  affected  integument 
is  puffy  with  serous  infiltration ;  the  pores  ;are 
dilated  as  if  from  hypertrophy  of  the  follicles ; 
and  in  general  appearance  the  skin  resembles  the 
rind  of  an  orange.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  cutaneous  disorder  the  hypersemic  congestion 
becomes  centrifugal,  and  the  circular  spot  is 
developed  into  a  ring ;  even  the  pigment  dis- 
appears from  the  centre  of  the  blotch,  leaving 
a  bleached  centre  surrounded  by  a  belt  which  is 
slightly  tumid,  of  a  dull  red  hue,  and  deeply  pig- 
mented. Eventually  the  whole  of  the  affected 
part  may  be  represented  by  a  white  blotch. 
Blotches  of  all  the  three  kinds  may  be ,  seen  at 
the  same  time  dispersed  over  the  body,,  some 
being  red  Qnly,:Some  melasmic,  some  leucasmic, 
according  to  their  age ;  and  others  of  irregular 
figure,  arising  from  Jhe  blending,  of  the  circular 
spots,  or  spread  out  into  rings  of  various  extent. 

The  distribution  of  the  maculffi  or  blotches  of 
leprosy  on  the  surface  of  the  body  corresponds 
with  the  nerve-territories  of  the  integument,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  face, 
and  the  extremities  below  the  elbows  and  knees. 
On  the  face  the  parts  specially  affected  are  the 
superciliary  regions,  the  nose,  and  the  ears ;  and 
on  the  arms  the  territory  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 
In  all  these  regions  the  blotches,  soon  become 
blended ;  and  the  redness,  pigmentation,  and  infil- 
tration are  more  general  than  elsewhere.  The 
suffused  redness  of  the  skin  has  suggested  the 
term  elephantiasis  erythematosa ;  and  this  state 
of  congestion  is  frequently  accompanied  by  pn>- 
minence  of  the  follicles,  and  more  or  leas  des- 
quamation and  exfoliation  of  cutide.    In  some 
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Bituntions  the  hypertemic  blotoheg  are  moigtened 
by  a  greasy  exudation;  in  others  they  nro  dry, 
parched,  and  rough.  , .     ^t 

In  all  the  affected  parts  of  the  skin  there 
exists  a  certain  degree  of  numbness  or  anses- 
thesia.  In  the  early  stagfs  of  the  disease  there 
is  scarcely  any  pain ;  nevertheless,  if  the  ulnar 
nerve  be  pressed  against  the  inoer  condyle,  the 
pain  is  frequently  acute,  and  the  same  occurs 
from  pressure  on  the  peroneal  nerve.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  imperfect  innervation,  the  fingers 
are  frequently  slender  and  benumbed  ;  they  are 
browD  from  pigmentation  ;  and  the  raetac«rpal 
space  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  is  hol- 
lowed, from  defective  nutrition  of  the  abductor 
muscle. 

Varieties.— Starting  ■with  one  uniform  series 
of  premonitory  symptoms,  leprosy  after  a  'while 
evinces  a  remarkable  tendency  to  pursue  an 
elective  course.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  prime  seat  of  manifestation  of  the  disease  is 
the  integument  and  mucous  membrane;  this 
constitutes  the  form  of  the:  disease  known  as 
elephantiasis  tiAerosa.  In  a  smaller  number  of 
cases  the  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
particularly  loss  of  sensation,  are  most  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  this  constitutes  the  group  called  ele- 
fkantiaais  anastietica;  whilst  a  sub-group  of 
elepluiniittsis  anasthetica  is  remarkable  for  dis- 
location and  amputation  of  the  members  at  the 
joints;  constituting  elephantiasis  nodosiii  joint- 
evil,  or  e2('p^a«ti(m«  mutilans. 

In  the  tegumentary  or  tuberous  group,  the 
conspicuous  symptom  is  the  development  and 
gradual  growth  of  solid  papules  or  tubercles  in 
the  skin.  These  originate  in  the  centre  of  the 
hypersemic  spots  already  mentioned,  and  do  not 
I  make  their  appearance  until  after  the  disease  has 
existed  for  several  months.  At  first  they  are 
reddish  in  colour ;  afterwards  they  differ  little 
in  tint  from  the  surrounding  skin.  They  range  in 
size  &om  two  lines  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
and  are  slightly  convex  at  the  summit,  and  hard 
to  the  touch.  Their '  development  follows  the 
progressive  exacerbations  of  the  leprous  fever  ; 
they  grow  while  the  febrile  process  continues, 
and  become  stationary  when  it  abates  ;  each 
exacerbation,  however,  adds  to  their  bulk,  and 
forces  them  on  to  maturity.  Having  reached 
the  mature  stage,  they  soften  and  break  up ;  an 
ulcer  is  formed,  which  discharges  for  a  while ; 
and  then  the  ulcer  heals.  A  common  seat  of  the 
tubercles  is  the  region  of  the  eyebrows,  which 
they  denude  of  hair ;  they  also  give  a  frowning 
aspect  to  the  countenance,  and  when  of  large  size 
add  a  leonine  fierceness  to  the  expression,  which 
has  suggested  the  term  elephantiasis  leontina. 
Similar  phenomena  to  those  already  described 
manifest  themselves  in  the  fauces,  the  nasal 
cavities,  and  the  larynx— at  first  hyperaemic 
maeulffi,  then  tuberous  prominences,  and  next 
ulceration,  so  that  the  symptoms  in  this  region 
are  usually  severe.  The  voice  is  hoarse;  the 
nasal  passages  are  clogged;  occasionally  the 
septum  ulcerates;  and  sometimesthe  nasal  bones 
*»">".  Tubercle*  likewise  form  along  the  edges 
of  the  eyelids ;  the  conjunctiva  is  inflamed  and 
thickened;  the  cornea  becomes , opaque ;  and 
sometimes  the  eyeball  is  destroyed.  ;The  lips 
are  rendered  protuberant  by  the  tubMcles,  and 
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ulcerate  like  the  rest.  The  external  ear  is  like- 
wise enlargi'd  and  studded  with  tubercles,  and 
the  lobule  of  the  pinna  is  remarkably  elongated, 
suggesting,  with  the  large  tubercles  on  the  fore- 
bend,  the  features  of  the  typical  satyr.  Finally, 
the  leprous  congestion  extends  to  the  scalp ;'  the 
hair  falls  off,  as  it  does  on  the  eyebrows  ;■  and 
the  term  elephantiasis  alopeciala  receives  some 
corroboration.  On  the  trunk  of  the  body  the 
ulcers  are  frequenily  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
occasionally  the  limbs  have  the  appearance  of 
being  stripped  of  integument  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  hands. 

The  ulceration  of  elephantiasis  is  not,  how- 
ever, Restricted  to  the  softening  of  tubercles ;  in- 
stead of,  as  in  this  instance,  beginning  from 
without,  it  starts  in  its  moiit  extensive  forms  from 
within.  There  is  at  first  a  general  swelling  of  a 
part,  such  ns  the  heel  or  the  joint  of  a  great-toe ; 
a  blister  is  raised  on  the  skin  covering  the  swell- 
ing; the  cuticle  is  rubbed  off;  and  an  nicer  is 
quickly  established.  All  this  may  occur  with- 
out pain  and  almost  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  patient.  A  large  quantity  of  a  glairy, 
colourless  fluid  is  poured  out  by  the  ulcer ;  the 
sore  is  asthenic  and  sluggish ;  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  the  bone  may  be  exposed,  and  very  pro- 
bably the  end  of  a  phalanx  will  be  forced  through 
the  opening,  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  the 
rest  of  the  bone  ;  then  the  ulcer  contracts ;  the 
cavity  closes  up;  and  the  integument  heals. 
After  a  time  a  similar  process  commences  in  the 
great-toe  of  the  opposite  foot,  or  in  the  joint  of 
a  thumb,  and  runs  the  same  course — either  the 
extrusion  of  a  bone  or  the  healing  up  of  an 
asthenic  sore,  after  a  continuance  of  several 
weeks  or  months.  The  joints  of  the  phalanges 
of  the  feet  and  hands  are  similarly  attacked 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
deformity  of  these  members  results.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  while  these  morbid  processes 
are  all  of  them  subject  to  the  periodical  canon  of 
the  disease,  they  alternate  in  their  occurrence ; 
and  it  is  to  be  further  noted  that  an  excessive 
discharge  from  one  of  these  ulcers  has  a  deriva- 
tive influence,  and  communicates  a  sense  of  re- 
lief to  the  whole  system. 

•  Elephantiasis  anasthetica  differs  from  ele- 
phantiasis tuberosa  in  the  more  decided,  mani- 
festation of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 
There  are  the  same  premonitory  sympton^s,  the 
same  hypenemic  spots  and  blotches  on  the  skin, 
the  same  pigmentary  maculce ;  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  tubercles  and  ulceration,  the  numb- 
ness and  aneesthesia  are  more  decided,  a  general 
state  of  atrophy  creeps  through  the  system, 
and  the  sufferer  is  prostrated  by  exhaustion. 
Neuralgic  pains,  which  are  not  wholly  absent  in 
elephantiasis  tuberosa,  are  more  obtrusive  in  ele- 
phantiasis ansesthetica.  A  sense  of  dulness  and 
heat  pervades  the  surface;  and  there  are  sensations 
of  tingling  and  prickling,  and  of  burning  heat. 
Whilst'  the  integument  is  insensible,  there  are 
deep^eatedr  burning  pains,  sometimes  of  a  bone 
or  joint,  and  sometimes  of  the  vertebral  column. 
These  pains  are  greatest  at  night;  they  prevent 
•leep,  and  give  rise  to  restlessness  and  frightful 
dreams.  Moreover,  the  skin,  robbed  of  its  sensa- 
tion, is  prone  to  vesication  and  excoriation,  and 
the  latter  frequently  ends  in  ulceration.    The 
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anaesthesia  is  often  so  great  that  the  contactof  fire 
or  of  the  severest  caustics  occasions  no  sensation. 

Elephantiasis  mutilans  is  more  local  in  its 
characters  than  either  of  the  preceding^;  it  is 
wanting  in  the  tegumentary  manifestations  of 
elephantiasis  tuherosa^  and  although  essentially 
anaesthetic  in  its  nature,  the  anaesthesia'  is  local, 
and  affects  chiefly  the  limbs.  In  this  form  of  the 
disease  loss  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  is 
a  conspicuous  symptom;  and  not  unfreijuently 
the  limb  is  lopped  off  painlessly  at  the  ankle  or 
knee,  or  at  the  wrist  or  elbow.  When  the  pha- 
langes and  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones  are 
alone  attacked,  the  last  phalanx,  probably  from 
its  higher  vascular  organisation,  is  generally 
spared;  this  may  be  the  case  even  when  the 
bones  of  the  wrist  are  eliminated ;  and  the 
hand  or  foot  in  this  case  is  crumpled  up,  re- 
sembling a  confused  bunch  of  tips  of 'fingers  or 
toes.  Often  the  bones  are  ejected;  in  these  cases 
the  integument  heals  in  the  most  'complete  man- 
ner, and  it  is  in  similar  cases,  where  consider- 
able reparative  power  is  obviously  present,  that 
spontaneous  cure  is  most  likely  to  occur.  In 
elephantiasis  anaesthetica  the  nervous  system  is 
too  deeply  and  seriously  implicated  to  admit  of 
spontaneous  cure  ;  and  in  elephantiasis  tuberosa 
the  tegumentary  system,  both  cutaneous  and 
mucous,  is  likewise  too  extensively  damaged  to 
lender  cure  a  rational  expectancy.   ' 

Pkoonosis. — The  prognosis  of  leprosy  is 
essentially  unfavourable.  A  disease  which  tends 
to  the  continuous  degeneration  '  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  with  general  dyscrasia  of 
the  entire  organism  ;  which  is  impelled  onwards 
by  a  law  of  periodic  progressiod ;  and  which  has 
no  tendency  to  spontaneous  resolution,  must 
necessarily  be  fatal,  the  only  question  being 
one  of  duration.  A  very  few  instances  are  on 
record  in  which  individuals  afflicted  ■with  this 
disease  have  survived,  and  these  principally 
from  amongst  the  cases  of  elephantiasis  muti- 
lans; but  such  instances  must  be  regarded  as  the 
rare  exception ,  rather  than  the  rule;  The  tuberous 
form  of  the  disease  is  more  rapid  in  its  termina- 
tion than  the  anaesthetic  form ;  hnd  the  duration  of 
life  in  both  ranges  from  about  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  leprosy  re- 
solves itself  into;  first,  the  employment  of  means 
intended  to  promote  impTdvementin  the  general 
health;  and,  secondly,  the  adoption  df  such  em- 
pirical '  remedies  as  have  acquired  a  favourable 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  In  the 
first  category  we  must  place  the  rStnoval  of  the 
patient  from  the  locality  wherein  the  disease 
has  been  engendered,  and  possibly  to  one  where 
the  disease  is  unknown.  Next  would  follow  a 
liberal  and  generous  diet,  such  as  animal  food 
and  beer;  with  active' exercise.  Thirdly,  tonic 
and  nutritive  remedies,  such  as  cod-liver  oil, 
iron,  quinine,  stiychnine,  bitters,  and  phos- 
phates, should  be  given.  Nitric  aeid  has  beds 
praised  by  one  physician,  and  acetic  acid  in  com- 
bination' with  carbolic  acid  by  another.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  under  a  generous  regimen 
the  patient  will  improve  in  health  and  strength ; 
the  periodica]  exacerbations  of  fever  will  be  less 
frequent,  and  hope  will  gleam  in  the  mind,  both 
of  tht"  physician  and  the  patient;  but  cure, 
alas !  is  as  distant  as  ever. 


'  Specific  alteratives  have  been  exhausted  with 
equal  want  of  success.  Iodine  has  failed,  Daniels- 
sen  and  Boeck  administered  arsenic  largely 
and  the  perchloride  of  mercury  has  been  exten- 
sively used  by  Beauperthup.  When  these  and 
other  remedies  are  employed  judiciously,  in  com- 
bination with  a  generous  diQt,i  moderate  exercire 
and  thorough  stimulation  and  inunction  of  the 
skin,  the  symptoms  invariably  improve  fop  a 
time;  but  the  disease  as  certainly  falls  backinto 
chronic  sluggishness  and  smouldering  inactivity 
when  they  are  relinquished  or  neglected: 

The  principal  empirical  remedies  which  have 
been  recommended  in  this  disease^  are :— the 
asclepias  gigantea;  hydracotylet«>teiatioa ;  ve- 
ronica quinquefolia ;  chaoulmoogra  oilj.  and 
gurjun  'balsam.  The  asclepias'  or  rumex  gi- 
gantea,  the  mudar  of  Hindostan,  has  received 
the  name  of  vegetable)  mereuryi.  The  part  of 
the  plant  employed  medicinally  is  the  root-bark, 
reduced  to  powder;  and  thedoseof  the  latteris 
half  a  drachm  dailyu  The  hydrocotyle  asiatica, 
in  the  form  of  po*deI  of  the  dried  plant,  is  given 
in  doses  ranging  "between  one  and  six  grains 
daily,  and  is  also  administered  as  an  infusion,  a 
syrup,  and  an  extract ;  its  active'  principle  is 
vellarine.  The  medicinal  part  of  the  veronica 
quinquefolia  is  its  root,  and  ten  ounces  of  the 
root  has  been  mentioned  as  a  quantity  suf&cient 
to  cure  a  leprosy.  The  chaoulmoogra  oil  is 
procured  from  the  seed  of  an  Indian  tree,  tlie 
chaoul  moogra  or  gynocardia  odorata,.  It  is  ad- 
ministered both  internally  and  externally^  the 
dose  for  the  former  purpose  being  six  to  twelve 
minims,  three  times  a  day.'  A  tincture  of  the 
plumbago  rosea  has  also  been  found:  serviceable 
in  cases  of  anaesthetic  leprosy ; '  the  dose  being 
one  drachm  three  times  a  day. 

More  recently  Dr.  Joseph  Songall  has  recom- 
mended gnrjun  balsam  or  woodoil  ai  a  very 
promising  and.  successful  remedy.' i  It  is  an 
oieo-resin,  obtained  from  one  of  the  species  of 
the  dipterocarpus  tree  of  India ;  and  is  given  in 
thSform  of  an  emulsion,  inoombination  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  lime-water,  the  dose  of  the 
emulsion  ranging  between  two  and  four  drachms 
twice  a  day.  Or  it' may  very  conveniently  be  nd 
ministered  in  capsules^  each  containinga drachm. 

The  local  treatment  of  leprosy  consists  in 
stimulation  of  the  skin  by  means  of  hot-air 
baths,  followed  by  frictions  and  inunction  with' 
bland  and  stimulating  oils.  Ointments  and  lini- 
ments of  the  specific  remedies  already  mentioned, 
namely,  mudar,  hydrocotyle,  and  guijun,  have 
been  used  for  this  p'urpose,  as  well  as  for  dress- 
ing the  ulcers.  Danielssen  and  Boeck  emiployed 
Counter-irritants  in  the  course  of  nerves  pre- 
sumed to  be  affected,  with  cupping  and  moxE 
to  the  spine  in  anaesthetic  leprosy;  whilst  they 
treated  the  tubercles  of  tubercular  leprosy  with 
the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  potassa  fusa.  Beauperthuy  found  benefit 
result  from  the  acrid  irritating  oil'of  the  shell  of 
the  cashew  nut  {Anticardium:orimtale}\iaei  aa  a 
blister  to  the  tuberous  skid  ;■«  copious  exudation 
followed  the  application;  and  relieved  both  the 
local  ^nd  the  constitutional  symptoms.  Thegurjun 
treatment  is  accompanied  by  energetiS  frictions 
with  a  liniment  conipesed' of  equarpiwts  of  the 
balsam  and  lime-water,  the  same  as  the  cmulsioB 
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taken  internally;  and  asthenic  nkers  are,  pen- 
cilled  with  a  solutipn  of  chloride  of  mo, ,    .    . 

A  review  of  these  wious  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  a  consideration  of  the  personal  atten- 
tion required  by  the  patient  suffering  under  this 
terrible  disease,  are  suggestive  of  the  observation 
that  it  can  only  be  effectually  treated  in  an  in- 
stitution devoted  espedaUy  to  the  purpose. 

Eaisaus  Wttsox. 
LBPTOMBM'IM'GITia  (A.«irT!i!,  delicate 
or  thin,  iiBimimgitis).—A.  term  signifying  in- 
flammation of  the  pia  mater;  By  its  use,  in 
association  with  arachnitis  and  ipaohymemngitis, 
we  are  enabled  accurately  to  indicate  the  precise 
Beat  of  inflammation  involving, the  meninges  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  There  is  a  practical 
convenience,  warranted  by  pathological  facts,  in 
retaining  the  term  arachnitis,  although  anato- 
mists are:  not  now  disposed,  as  they  were  for- 
merly, to  believe  in  the  existence!  of  an  arach^ 
noid  membrane,  distinct,  externally  from  the 
dura  mater,  and  internally  from  the  pia  mater. 
See  Mbnikses,  Diseases  of. 

LEPTOTHBIX(A67rTii,  delicate  or  slender, 
and  Spil,  a  filament  or  hair). — Lepiothrix  kuecalvi 
is  a  name'itssigned  by  Robin  to  certain  vege- 
table parasites  or  minute  filaments,  which  can  be 
recognised' hy  means  of  the  microscope,  amongst 
the'epitholial  a&iss  of  the  tongue  or  other  parts 
of  the  mouth ;  and  especially  between  the  teeth, 
or  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  teeth.  They  occur  in 
healthy  persons,  as  well  as  in  the  sick,  and  have  in 
this  situation  realtyno  pathological  signification, 
Orgiinisitts  of  the  same'  kind  are,  however,  now 
commonly  named  bacilli,  and  have  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  been  recogiiised  as  ex- 
ceedingly common '  in  maliy  organic  solutions, 
and  also  wjthin  the.  blood  and  tissues  of  animals 
and  of  man  suffering  from  splenic  fever  (see  Pus- 
IDUB,  MaliSnIint).  '  Soiiie  regard  them  as  con' 
stituting  a  distinct'genus,  whilst  others  believe 
tliera  tij.be'only  one  of  the  multitildinous  forms 
that  may  be  assumed  by  bacteria,  when  growing 
ill  certain  kinds  of  media.  &e  Bacteria;  and 
Micrococci.       '        -    ■  ■ 

Dermatologists  also  employ  the  term  lepto- 
thrix  to  indicate  a'- morbid  thinness  and  weak- . 
nesa  of  the  hair.  *  i 

LESION  (lado,  I  hurt.) — This  word  ori- 
pinally  signified  a  h«rt  or  an  injury ;  but  its  use 
18  now  extended  to  comprehend  all  organic 
changes  of ,  a  morbid  character,  affectidg  an 
organ  or  tissue. 

LETHARGY  (aW  ;  oblivion,  an(l  ipi-fa, 
idlenefs).-^A,  disorder  , of  consciousnessi  which 
consists  of  prolonged  apd  profound  sleep,  from 
wWch  the  patient  may  be  mpmentarily,  aroused, 
hut  into  which  he. falls  , off, again  immediately. 
See  C'oNscionsNEss,  .Disorders  of;  and  Tijancb. 

LE0OE  (XfuKbsi  white). — This  tei;mhas  liesn 
applied  to  blotches  in  the  skin  of  a  white  ci.ilour ; 
and  hence  it  has  alternately  been  confounded  with 
lepra  .alphoides,  with  vitiligo,  and  with  the  lenco- 
detraio  blotches  of  lepsosy.  It  seomsi  however, 
more  than  probable  that  the  pathological,  con- 
ditim  intended  to  be  signified  by  this  word,  is,  a 
circumscribed  scleriasis,  namely,  that  which  we 
at  present  term  niorpAa!o.«!Aa.r  &«Mobpu(ea. 
Erasmus  YTilbon. 
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.  LEUOIN  .(XeuKbj,  white).— Leuoin,  the  ohe- 
micfil  composition  of  which,  is  C'"H"NO',  is  a 
product  of  decomposition  of  albuminous .  bodies. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  tlie.aetion  of 
caustic  alkalies,  or  by  long   boiling  with  sul- 
phuric acid.    It  is  found  in  the  secretion,  and 
substance  of  the  pancreas,  in  the  spleen,  thy- 
mus,,  thyroid,    suprarenal    bodies,    lymphatio 
elands,  salivary  glands,  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain. 
It  is  also  found  in ,  old  scales  of  the-  epidermis, 
and,  in  ;iclithyosis,  ,old  toe-nails,;  and  sebaceous 
cysts.    Pathologically  it  occurs  in  abundance,  in 
the  uriiie , and  liver  of  those  who  die  of. acute 
yellow  atrophy ;  and,  it  is  said,  in  the  urine  of 
those,  suffering  from  severe  typhoid  and  variola, 
although  thereisno  chemical  proof  of  this.  Leucin 
is  thought  by  some  physiologists  to  be  a  stage 
in  the  decopiposition  of  albuminous  matters  into 
urea.    Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  as  round 
balls,  baving  some  resemblance  tp  drops  of  oil, 
sometimes    hyaline,   sometimes  with  radiating 
marks,  sometimes  with  concentric  rings.  The  test 
for  leucin  with  the  microscope  is,  very  untrust- 
worthy taken  alone.     Nearly  every  urine  can  be 
made  to  give  this  evidence.    If  leucin  is  to  be 
looked,  for,  it  mustbe  separated  by  the  following 
process.    The  urine  is, precipitated -with  acetate 
of  lead,  filtered,  and  the  excess  of  lead  removed 
from  the  flltrate  with  sulphurettsd  hydrogeuv  The 
filtrate  must  be  next  eviaporated  to  dryness;  the 
residue  extracted  with  bailing  alcohol  and  fil- 
te;red ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  If 
leucin  be  present,  it  separates  in  the  form  of  the 
crystal^  described,  above.  -,  Chemji^,  tests  must 
now  be  applied,  to  the, crystals,    A  small  portion 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum:  (a:ucible 
■with  nitric  acid ;   and  if  leucin   be  present,   a 
colourless,    almost    invisible,    residue    is    left, 
ythiojti  becomes  yellow  ,  or  brown  when,  ^warmed 
,vvith  a  fe'vv  drops  ^f.ispda,  solution...  Leucin  is 
almost  always  found  associated  with  tyrosin.  See 
TtbOSIN.  ,  .    ,  .J.  WlOKHAM  Leqg. 

LBTJOOOTTH.aiMI  A  (Acuicbsj  white,  itirps, 
a  cell,  and  a7/xa,  blood).— SvNQifv :  Linkeemia 
(Virchow) ;  Splenopathia ,  hucom/thcemia  (Huss) ; 
Fr.  LeucoGythemie ;  Ifiqt^^e  It/Mphagine  a,  forTne 
Uveimgue  (Jaccoud ) ;  Ger.  Leuoocythdmie. 

Defihitiok.— A  chronic  disease,  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  and  permanent  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  pale  bloodncorpuscles ;  usually 
associated  with  enlargement  of  the,  spleen,  some- 
times alsp  with  that  of,  the,  lyipphatic:  glands, 
and  with  disease  of  the  medulla  of  bone. 

The  term  leucocythaemia  proposed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  is  a  convenient  and,  signifi- 
cant designation,  the  essential  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease being  the  excessive  proportion  pf  leueocyteg 
in  the  bipod.  The  term  leukcemia,  proposed  by 
Virchow,  i«  less  obviously  accurate,  since  the 
blood  (as  Parkes  urged)  although  appreciably 
paler  than  normal,  is  not  white,  ;  „  . 

Excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  flight  or 
transient.is  known  as  leucocytQsis,  and,  is  met -with 
in  many  mqrbid  states.  Permanent  excess,  some- 
times ^onsidmble,,  but  rare^  very  great,,  also 
occurs,  assuciated  with  a  primary  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands^' lymphatic  lencocy- 
thaemia.'  These  cases  differ  in  many  impprtanfc 
respects  from  the  cases  of  leucocythjemia,  asso- 
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dated  -with  primary  enlargement  of  the  spleen ; 
so  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  describe  them  in 
connection  with  lymphadenoma,  and  to  consider 
here  only  cases  of  splenic  lencocythsemia.     See 

LYMPHADEN05IA. 

HisTOKT. — Pallor  of  the  blood,  as  if  pus  were 
mixed  with  it,  was  noted  by  Biehat  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century ;  and  the  combination  of 
this  appearance  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
was  observed  by  Velpeaii  in  1827.  The  de- 
pendence of  this  alteration  in  the  blood  on  an 
excess  of  pale  corpuscles  was  described  by 
Donn^  in  1844,  and  interpreted  by  him  as  due 
to  imperfect  transformation  of  white  into  red 
corpuscles.  ■  In  1845,  two  cases  of  the  disease 
were  published  together,  the  one  by  Dr.  Craigie, 
the  other  by  Br.  Hughes  Bennett ;  and  to  the 
latter  appears  to  belong  the  credit  of  recognising 
the  salient  features  of  the  affection  as  a  distinct 
malady.  A  month  later,  however,  Virchow  pub- 
lished another  case,  independently  and  admirably 
worked  out.  In  all  these  cases  the  change  in 
the  blood  was  only  recognised  after  death.  It 
was  first  observed  during  life  in  1846,  by  Dr.  H. 
W.  Fuller,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Walshe.  In 
Germany  the  first  case  was  diagnosed  during  life, 
by  Vogel,  in  1848.  Since  then  numerous  cases 
and  descriptions  of  the  disease  have  been  pub- 
lished, of  which  the  more  important  are  those  of 
Virchow,  Hughes  Bennett,  Vidal,  Huss,  Ehrlich, 
and  Mosler. 

.aiTioLOQT. — In  only  a  small  proportion  of  eases 
of  lencocythsemia  cau  any  causation  be  traced. 
Bace,  as  such,  seems  to  be  without  influence. 
Heredity  has  only  been  traced,  as  a  histoiy  of 
splenic  disease  in  ancestors  or  collaterals,  in  one 
or  two  isolated  instances.  The  disease  is  twice  as 
frequent  in  men  as  in  women.  It  may  occur  at  all 
ages.  It  is  very  rare  under  the  age  of  ten,  and 
the  numbers  gradually  rise,  taking  both  sexes,  to 
the  decade  between  thirty  and  forty,  when  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  occur  (46  out  of  154  cases). 
After  forty  they  fall  in  each  decennial  period.  In 
females,  however,  the  maximum  is  reached  in  the 
period  between  forty  and  fifty ;  and  of  eleven  cases 
over  sixty  collected  by  the  writer,  only  one  was 
in  a  woman.  Position  in  life  appears  to  exercise 
no  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
Depressing  influences,  inanition,  over-exertion, 
and  especially  depressing  mental  emotion,  are 
antecedents  which  have  been  occasionally  noted. 
Sexual  processes,  in  women,  appear  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct influence.  The  disease  has  been  seen  to 
be  most  frequent,  in  them,  during  the  climac- 
teric decade,  and  practically  to  cease  when 
the  menstrual  epoch  is  over.  In  some  cases 
the  disease  has  commenced  during  pregnancy ;  in 
a  larger  number  it  has  succeeded  parl^urition. 
Injury  to  the  spleen  seemed,  in  one  or  two 
recorded  cases,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  acute  rheumatism, 
pneumonia,  and  syphilis,  have  been  supposed  to 
be  causes  of  the  affection,  but  the  aetiological  re- 
lation is  doubtful.  Of  all  antecedent  conditions, 
mtermittent  fever  is  incomparably  the  most 
frequent.  In  one-fourth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases  (150)  analysed  by  the  writer,  there 
was  a  history  either  of  ague  or  of  residence  in 
an  ague  district.  The  interval  between  the 
malarial  affections  and  the  disease  varied  from  a 
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few  months  to  thirty  years.  The  fact  that,  in 
many  cases,  a  long  period  elapses,  and  that  thr 
attacks  of  ague,  in  some  instances,  were  trifling 
makes  it  probable  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  tht 
patients  had  merely  lived  in  an  ague  district 
the  malarial  influence,  which  did  not  cause  agaej 
led  to  morbid  changes  which  eventuated  in  the 
lencocythsemia.  One  patient  under  the  writer's 
care,  amiddle-aged  woman,  had  lived  in  a  malarial 
district  only  during  the  first  few  years  of  her  life 
but,  shortly  before  her  birth,  her  mother  had 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  ague. 

Anatomical  Chabactbks.  ■ —  Blood.  —  The 
blood,  as  seen  after  death  or  during  life,  is  paler 
than  normal,  and  may  even  be. greyish-red  in 
colour.  In  extreme  cases  coagukticm  is  imper- 
fect ;  a  grumous  chocolate-brown  mass  results. 
After  defibrination  three  layers  form— red  cor- 
puscles, pale  corpuscles,  and  liquor  sanguinis. 
Under  the  microscupe  the  pale  corpuscles  are 
seen  to  be  in  great  excess :  instead  of  two  or  three 
per  field,  as  in  the  normal,  there  may  be  several 
hundreds.  Enumeration  (see  H^ssucTTOiiBiEa) 
shows  that  not  only  are  the  white  corpuscles  in- 
creased, but  the  red  are  lessened  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  increasein  the  white,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  corpuscles  is  always  diminished.  In- 
stead of  the  normal  6,000,000  per  cubic  milli- 
metre, there  may  be  only  2,S06,00D  or  even 
1,150,000(60  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  nonnal). 
The  proportion  between  the  white  and  red  varies, 
being  1-20,  1-10,  1-5,  1-2,  or  1-1;  or  the 
white  may  be  the  more  numerous.  The  apparent 
is  greater  than  the  real  excess  pf  white,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  closer  contact  of  the  red.  It  was 
proposed  by  Magnus  Huss  to  regard  as  lenco- 
cythsemia only  those  cases  in  which  the  propor- 
tion is  greater  than  1  to  20,  and  the  rule  has 
been  largely  followed ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  commencing  cases  the  proportion 
may  be  smaller  than  this.  The  greatest  change 
hitherto  recorded  was  a  reduction  of'iho  red 
from  6,000,000  to  470,000  per  cubic  millimetre 
(9  per  cent,  of  the  normal),  and  an  increase  of 
the  white  to  680,000  per  cubic  millimJtre  ifl- 
atead  of  15,000,  the  normal  average.  The  pale 
corpuscles  may  be  of  normal  size ;  but  usually 
some  are  large ;  and  often  many  are  smaller 
than  nonnal  (the  globulins  of  Donni),  especially 
when  the  lymphatic  glands  are  aflected.  Re- 
agents bring  into  view  one  to  four  nuclei.  Some 
of  the  corpuscles  present  obvious  fetty  degenera- 
tion. The  red  corpuscles  are  usually  normal  in 
appearance,  sometimes  unduly  pale.  Nucleated 
coloured  corpuscles  have  been  seen  in  a  few 
cases,  believed  to  be  intermediate  fbrms  between 
the  white  and  red  corpuscles..  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  is  lessened  from  1,055,  the 
mean  in  health,  to  an  average  of  1,1142;  the 
change  being  due  to  an  increased  proportion  of 
water,  from  790  parts  per  1,000  in  health,  to 
840  in  lencocythasmia.  The  fat'  and  fibrin  are 
increased,  and  the  latter  sometimes  presents  a  pe- 
culiargranularappearanee.  The  iron  is  lessened. 
Abnormal  constituents  have  also  been  found  in 
the  blood,  such  as  the  albukalin  of  Beichardt, 
Iniicin,  a  substance  analagoiis  to  glutin,  hypo- 
xanthin,  lactic  and  formic  acids.  Minute  octo- 
hedral  crystals  have  been  found  in  the  blood  ana 
in  manyoirgans  after  death,  abo'it '016  mm.  m 
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leneth  Their  nature  is  uncertain.  ^  Since  they 
have  beenfonnd  only  after  death  it  la  coiyec- 
tured  that  the  substance  of  which  they  consist  is 
held  ditsolved  during  life.  They  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  disease. 

Oratm—Ths  i^lem  isalipays  enlarged,  some- 
times extremely.    Its  «;«ie'";  ™/'^,'/'ir  '  tT 
to  fifty  times  the  normal-1  lb.  to  18  Iba.     ihe 
average  of  72  cases  analysed  Tpas  about  6  lbs. 
The  average  length  is  nearly  12  inches. .  The  en- 
largement is  commonly  uniform ;  the  shape  of  the 
organ,  being  preserved.    The  surface  is  smooth, 
but  often' presents  traces  of  local  peritonitis,  in 
the  form- of  yellowish  opaque  patches.  •  It  is 
fiequently  adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  omentum, 
abdominal  ■wall,  intestines,  or  liver.  _  Its  con- 
sistence is  usually  increased,  rarely  dtitiinished. 
The  cut  surface  is  smooth,  and  yields  compa- 
ratively little  blood ;  it  is  brownish-red,  or  even 
brownish-yellow,  marbled  with  paler  lines,  due 
to  thi(iened  trabeculse.    The  Malpighian  fol- 
licles are  not  usually  conspicuous.  In  cases  which 
begin  with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  which  are  really  cases  of  primary  lympha- 
denoma,  the  Malpighian  follicles  may  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  constitute  small  growths.    There 
is  rarely  an  area  of  distinct  softening.  ,,  Wedge- 
shaped,  yellowish-white,    caseous  portions  are 
frequent,  and  are  evidently  infarcts;  when  recent 
they  are  deep  red.    The  histological  change  in 
the  organ  is  an  overgrowth  of  the  splenic  pulp ; 
the  trabecular  tissue  is  increased;  and  so  also  is 
the  retiform  tissue  of  nucleated  fibres  and  cells, 
among  which  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  lie.    The 
Malpighian  bodies  may  not  be  discoverable  with 
the  microscope,  or  they  may  be  found  to  have 
undergone  fatty  or  lardaceous  degeneration.  The 
infarct  like  masses  present  the  splenic  tissue- 
elements  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.    In 
many  casrs  the  crystals,  already  described,  have 
been  found  in  the  spleen  in  great  abundance. 
This  organ  has  been  found  by  analysis  to  contain 
glutin,  glycocoU,  hypozanthin,  santhin,  leucin, 
and  tyrosin. 

The  lymphatic  glands,  spme  or  many,  are  en- 
largediin  one-third  of  the  cases  of  primarily 
.Bplenic  leucocytlisemia  (51  out  ^f  157  cases). 
The  order  in  which  the  several  groups  are.  af- 
.fected  is,  beginning  with,t)ie  most  frequent,  the 
mesenteric,  cervical,  inguinal,  axillary,  retro- 
peritoneal, thoracic,  portal,  and  iliac.  In  only 
five  cases  was  the  change' universal.  The  en- 
largement is  not  considerable,  the  individual 
glands  rarely  attaining  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
They  are  usually  smooth,  soft,  grey,  or  reddish- 
white  on  section ;  rarely  caseating  or  suppura- 
ting; sometimes  presenting  hsemorrhagic  extra- 
vasations. Their  minute  structure  differs  little 
from, the  normal.  Lymphoid  corpuscles  lie  in  an 
adenoid  reticulum,  which  is  rarely  increased,  as 
it  is  in  lymphadenoma. 

With  respect  to  the  alimeitiafy  canal,  the 
gums  are  occasionally  siwoUen  and  ulcerated,  the 
swelling  being  due  to  infiltration  of  the  gum 
with  leucocytes,  or  to  an  actual  lymphoid 
growth.  Th*  tonsils  and  follicles  of  the  tongue 
are  sometimes  enlarged  by  lymphoid  growth; 
and  theire  may  be  a  similar  change,  usually  slight, 
,in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the 
Btomaoh,  and  much  more  considerable  in  the 


solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the  small  in- 
testine.     These   growths   frequently   ulcerate. 
Similar  changes  are  also  found  in   the  large 
intestine,    The  periioneiun  sometimes  presents 
similar  growths.    The  liver  is  enlarged  in  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  Tarying  in  weight 
from  6  lbs.  to  14  lbs.     In  some  cases  of  slight 
enlargement  no  .structural  change  beyond  con- 
gestion has  been  found;   frequently,  however, 
therearedisseminated.lymphoid  growths,  minute, 
greyish-white,  commonly  interlobular  in  position, 
often  surronnding  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 
The  capillaries  are  always  distended  with  pale 
corpuscles.   Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver-cells 
is  also  common.  The  kidneys  are  abnormal  in  at 
least  one-half  of  the  cases.     They  may  be  simply 
pale  from  anseinia ;    pale   and    enlarged,  from 
granular  degeneration  of  the  cells,  and  disten- 
sion of  the  capillaries  with  leucocytes;  or  they 
may  present  minute  growths  similar  to  those  in 
the  liver,  and  situated  between  the  tubiili  of  the 
cortex,  especially  near  the  glomeruli.     Harked 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney  has  also  been 
found.    The  suprarenal  bodies  have  been  found 
diseased  in  several  cases,  and  in  one  or  two  there 
was  bronzing  of  the  skin. .  The  thymus  and  thy- 
roid glands  have  also  been  found  enlarged.    The 
heart,  as  in  other  cases  of  intense  anaemia,  may 
present  granular  and  fatty  degeneration.    Ex- 
travasations of  .blood  have  been  found  beneath 
the   endo-   and   pericardium.     Its   capillaries 
are  often  distended,  with  leucocytes.    Pericar- 
dial effusion  is  common.     The  lungs  may  pre- 
sent simply  distension  of  capillaries,  or  hsemor- 
rhagic infarcts,  or  actual  growths,  similar  in  struc- 
ture to  those  found  elsewhere.    These  commence 
at  the  bronchi  and  infiltrate  adjacent  tissues. 
Rarely  they  may  break  down  and  form  cavities. 
Pleural  effusion  is  very  common,  and  lymphoid 
growths   have  been  found  oo   the   membrane. 
In  the .  brain,  haemorrhages,   usually  multiple, 
constitute  the  most  frequent  change.     Minute 
growths  -in   the  membranes,  distension  of  the 
meningeal  vessels  with  pale  blood,  and  their  ob- 
-struction  by  masses  ofl6ucocytee( Bast! an),  have 
also  been  recorded.     The.  skin  is,  in  rare  cases, 
the  seat  of  growths.    The  bones  have  lately 
been  found  diseased   in  many  cases  ,  (Eanvier, 
Neumann,  &,c.).    The  marrow  is  grey  or  reddish- 
grey,  diffluent,  and  presents  lymphoid  cells  and 
blood-corpuscles.     Sometimes  cells  intermediate 
between  white   and  red  corpuscles  have  been 
found  in  it.    The  vessels  are  fewer  than  normal. 
The  change  may  be  found  in  all  the  bones,  most 
marked  in  those  which   possess   most  spongy 
tissue,  as  the  ribs  and  vertebrse,  but  also  con- 
siderable  in  the  long    bones.     Externally  the 
bones  may  be  normal  or  enlarged.    The  compact 
sub-'tance  may  be  reduced  in  thickness,  and  even 
perforated  (Mosler).i    The  retina  is  .frequently 
.diseased.   Haemorrhages  may  be  found,  especially 
in  the  nerve-fibre  layers,  and  adjacent  to  them 
the  retinal  elements  maybe  degenerated..  The 
capillary  vessels  are  filled  with  pale  corpuscle.?, 
■and  actual  lymphoid  growths  have  also  been 
found.. 

■  Symptoms.— Of  the  early  symptoms  of  leuco- 
cythaemia,  the  most  frequent  are  those  due  to  the 
splenic  enlirgement,  namely,  abdominal  fulness 
pain,  or  an  actual  tumour. .  Next  in  freq-iency  is 
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weakness.  Hsmorrhage,  especially  epistaxis,  often 
occurs  early,  but  rarely  before  other  indications 
of  iW-health.  The  change  in  the  blood  causes  pal- 
lor of  sliin  and  mucous  membranes,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  all  the  indications  of  anaemia.  To  its 
defect  a  large  number  of  the  symptoms  to  be 
described  are  due.  The  altered  characters  of  the 
blood;  readily  observable  during  life,  have  been 
already  described.  The  temperature  isfrisqneritly, 
but  not  invariably,  raised.  Itis  commonly  higher 
in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning;  the  evening 
rise  usually  reaching  I01°-104"'.    The  morning 
fall  may  be  considerable  or  slight.     Sometimes 
periods  of  considerable  pyrexia  alternate   with 
others  in  ■which  there  is  little  fever.    The  cases 
in  which  there  is  most  pyrexia  are  usually,  but 
not  alwaysi  those  of  most  rapid  course.     The 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  presents  the  typical 
characters  of  a  splenic  tumour.    It  may  occupy 
the  whble  left  half  of  the  abdomen,' extend  even 
beyond  the  middle  lino,  descend  into  the  iliac 
fossa,  and  even  into  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  be  per- 
ceptible by  vaginal  examination  (Spencer  Wells). ; 
It  may  vary  in  size  from  time  to  time.    Friction 
may  sometimes,  and  a  bruit  de  souffle  rarely,  be 
heard  over  it.    It  usually  causes  an  unpleasant 
sense  of  distension,  is  often  tender;  and  sometimes 
is  the  seat  of  spontaneous  pain.  By  its  pressure  it 
may  raise  the  heart,  cause  considerable  dyspncea, 
alid  interfere  greatly  with  the  functions  of  the 
stomach.     The  distension  of  the  abdominal  wall 
may  cause  lines,  similar  to  those  of  pregnancy, 
to  appear  over  the  spleen,'  and  their  position  is 
sometimes  distinctly  determined  by  the  course  of 
vessels.     ThSenlargementof  theglandsisrarely 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  other  symptoms  than  the 
obtrusive  evidence  of  their  presence.  The  glands 
thus  present,  in  this  disease,  a  marked  contrast 
to  their  condition  in  lymphadenoma.   They  often 
lessen  in  size  before  death.  The  alteration  in  the 
bones  is  usually  unattended  by  symptoms.  Barely 
they  become  distinctly   enlarged    and   tender. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  disturbed  by  both  the 
ansemia  and  the  'displacement.    The  pulsB  is 
frequent ;  and  palpitation  is  common.    The  cir- 
culation is  impeded ;  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  body  is  almost  invariable 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.     Slight  ascites ; 
is  freqTient,  and  great  effusion  is'sometimes  due 
to  the  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  on  the  portal 
vein.    Hydrothorax  is  also  common.    The  most 
striking  circulatory  symptom  is   haemorrhage, 
•which  occurs  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  most : 
frequently  from  the  nose,  and  less  frequently  from 
the  bowels,  stomach,  lungs,  uterus,  into  the  skin, 
brain,  joints,  cellular  tissue,  or  peritoneum.  The 
haemorrhagic  tendency  is  so  great  that  slight 
injuries  may  give  rise'tO' serious  loss  of  blood^; 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  the  pnncture  for 
paracentesis,  has  thus  led  to  death;  while  most 
cases  in  which  excision  of  the  spleen  has  been 
attbinpted  have  been  fatal  from  the  same  cause. 
The  respiration  is  usually  interfered  with,  partly 
from  the  splteic  enlargement,  and  partly  from 
the  anaemia ;  that  due  to  the  former  is  increased 
by  the  recumbent  posture.  The  anaemic  dyspnoen 
maybe  unnoticed  when  the  patient"  is  at  rest, 
although  any  considerable'  movement  causes  an 
agony  of  breathlessness.  The  dyspntea  is  also  in- 
creased by  changes  in  the  lung,  bronchial  catarrh. 


and  the  frequent  pleural  effusion  in  the  later 
stages.  C()Ugh  is  frequent,  and  may  be  an  early 
symptom  of  the  disease.  The  change  in  the  gums 
already  described,  may  lead  to  ulceration— the 
'  leukaemic  stomatitis  '  of  Hosier ;  but  it  is  more 
rare  in  this  disease  than  in  lymphadenoma.  The 
gastric  functions  are  chiefly  interfered  with  by 
the  pressure  of  the  spleen,  which  causes  dyspep- 
sia, and  often  vomiting.  Diarrhoea  is  extremely 
common,  and  may  be  accompanied  byfaaerao> 
rhage.  The  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be 
recognised  during  life,  but  rarely  gives  rise  to 
subj  eeti  ve  symptoms;  Jaundice  only  residts  from 
compression  of  the  bile-ducts  by  enlarged  glands. 
A  yellowish  tint  of  skin  is,  it  maybe  remarked 
frequent,  apart  from  true  jaundice— the  '  icterus 
lienalis';  it  probably  results  from  the  anaemia, 
the  altered  blood  being  unable  to  destn^  the  bile- 
pigment  absorbed  into  it  from  the  intestine.  The 
urine  varies  in  amount,  but  is  usually  strongly 
acid,  and  of  high  specific  gravity.  The  amount 
of  urea  is  unaltered,  that  of  uric  acid  is  increased, 
Hypoxanthin,  lactic  acid,  and  formic  acid  have 
been  found  in  it.  Albumin  is  rare,  apart  from 
structural  changes  in  the  kidneys.  Menstruation 
is  usually  arresied.  Thefunctions  of  the  nervous 
■system  are  disturbed  by  the  altered  blood;  lan- 
guor, tinnitus,  and  vertigo  are  frequent;  and 
slight  mental  failure,  delirium,  and  coma  are 
occasionally'mei  with.  ■  The'  graver  symptoms 
are  probably  due  to  capillary  obstruction  by 
masses  of  leucocytes,  or  to  small  haemorrhage^. 
Besides  the  noises  in  the  ears^  deafness  is  com- 
mon, esj)ecially  towards  the  end.  <  In  the  fundas 
ocuU,  changes  may  usually  be  seen  with  the 
ophthalmOscopBi  The  pallor  of  the  blood  in 
the  retinal  and  choroidal  vessels  is  conspicuous. 
The  retinal  veins  become  very  broad,  and  are 
often  tortuous.  Extravasations  of  blood  are  al- 
most invariable  at  some  period,  usually  striated, 
sometimes  roundedi  Yellowish  or  white  spots 
are  sometimes  seen,  due  to  the  collections  of 
lympnoid  cells  already  described.  Occasionally 
the  retina  is  irregularly  thickened,  so  that  the 
-vessels  present  conspicutms  antero-posterior 
curves. ;  These  changes  constitute  the  '  leuksemio 
retinitis '  of  Liebreich,  The  extent  to  which 
sight  is  interfered  with  depends  on  the  degree  to 
whict  the  neighbourhood  of  the  macula  Intea  is 
involved.  The  skin  is  strikingly  palei  or  some- 
times, as  already  stat«d,  greenish  yellow.-  Occa- 
sionally a  peculiar  dark  pigmentation  is  present. 
Sweating  is  common. 

COMfLiCATtONs. — ^The  most  frequent  compli- 
cations of  leucocythaemia  are  pleural  effiision, 
oedema  of  the  lungs,  lobar  pneumonia,  bronchial 
catarrhj  pericardial  effusion,  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  venous  thrdmbosis,'  cerebral  haemoB:hage, 
and  fatty  degenerations ;  and  tie  more  rare  sie 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  parenchymatous  degener- 
ation of  the  kidneys,  giviagirise  to  the  symptoms 
of  subacute  Bright'sdisease*' renal  calculi;  per- 
sistent or  intermittent  erection  of  the  penis,  the 
former  probably  due  to  thrombosis  in  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa;  oedema  «f  depending  parts; 
ascites;  furuncles ;  and  erysipelas.  The  various 
hsemorrhages  are  rather  to  be  Regarded  as  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  than  as  complications. 

DoEATioN.— Gases  of  splenic  leucocythsmia 
vary  in  duration  from  sis  months  to  seven  yeais. 
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Ona  or  two  f  ecorded  cases  jcsm  their  course  in  legs , 
thaa  six  months,  The  average!  duration  of  sixty- 
ttoecases  wastwo  years.  Theaijtual  duration 
of  the  affection  is  probably  longer  than  this,  be- 
cause the  disease  has  often  reached  aeonsider- 
able  degree  before  the  symptoms  became  trpuble- 

CAnsiB  OP  Death.— The  most  common  causes 
of  death  in  ioncpcythffimia  are  loss  of  blood, 
asthenia,  diafrhoea,  cerebral  haemorrhage,  pneu- 
monia, and  pleurisy.  In  asthenia  the  actual  end 
is  often  due  to  cardiac  failure.  The  haemorrhage 
most  frequently  fatal  is,from_t,he  nose,  the  next 
most  frequent  from  the  bowels. 

PATHOioaY.— The  pathology  of  leucocy  thsemia 
is  still  involved  in. obscurity.    We  are  imper-J 
fectly  acqii&inted  -with  the  normal  life-history  of: 
fte  blood'eorpuBcles,    For  a  full  discussion  of 
the  faclis  which  haye  heen  ascertained,  and  the 
theories  built  upon  them,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  tiie.TOter's  artJcla  on  the  disease  in  Beynolds' 
■Sjfitm.of  Medicine,  Vol.  v..  It  is  only  pos- 
siljle  here  to  give  a  brief  oufcline  of  the  .patho- 
log;  of  the  disease  which  these  facts  and  theories 
suggest..., Keoent  lesearehes  make  it  probable 
thattha  ted  ooipusfiles  arise  from  a  transforma- 
tion o£  the  smaller  lymphoid  a^War^gliAvMnS  oi 
Donn4,i!haBmal»blasts  of  Hayem — and  that  this 
transfoimation  takes .'  placenta  a  large  extent  in 
tlie  splenic  pulp  and  in  the  marrow  of  bones, 
tissues  which  have  many  histological  characters 
ip  .common. ,  If  these  tissues  are  diseased,  the 
tiansformation  may  not  take  place,  and   the 
unchanged  lymphoid  cells  may  develop  into  the 
ordinary  leucocytes,  which  are  .either  retained  in 
these  tissues,  ipcreasing  their  bulk  and  changing 
tWr  structure  still,  further,  or  pass  into  the 
blood.    Both  results  probably,  occur.    Hence  we 
assume  a,  primary  change  of  the  splenic  pulp, 
which  is  increased  further  by  the  retained  leu- 
cocytes.   Where  the  hffimatoblasts  arise,  is  still 
nncertain-r-they  are  probably  in  part  developed 
iuitlle;  splenic  pulp  and  marrow  of  bones,  fiota 
pr^-enisting  cells,  and,  iToxa  the  proitdplasmie 
tpabeculffi  of  the  tissues  (Klein) ;  probably  in  pnit 
they,  come  from  the  true  lymphatic  structures, 
the  glands,  Malpighianfollicles  of  the  spleen,  &c. 
Primary  disease  of  these  lymphatic  structures 
conetittttes  lymphadenoma ;  and  the  splenic  pulp 
may  be  normal,  and  the  leucocytes  are  only  in 
slight  excess,  or  are  not  more. numerous  than 
tiiey  should,  be.  ..  In  itrue  splenic  leucocytheemia: 
the  gUnds  and  Malpighian  follicles  are  not  pri-r 
niarily  diseased,  but  they  may  suffer  secondarily^ 
when  lymphatiCi  growths  arise  in  organs;. and 
this  secondary  affaajion  is  in  part  the  result  of 
theaccuniulation  of  leucocytes.    That  the  en- 
largement of  the. spleen  is  not,  as, has  been 
thflught,  merely  the  lesult  of  the  accumulation 
in  it.of  ipale  corpuscles  from  primarily  diseased 
hloodh  isishown  by  the  increased  consistence  of 
the  organ,  aind  by  the  fact  that  the  splenic  tu- 
mour precedes  the  change  in  the  blood.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  as  the  spleen  i  alone 
may  be  diseased,,  so,  in  some  rare  cases,  the 
marrow  of  bones  may  alone  be  diseased,  and 
may  give  rise  to  a. primary  'myelogenic  lenco- 
oythiemia,'  but  this  is i not  i yet-, proved.    That 
the  disease  may  be  primary  in  both  the  marrow 
and  the  spleen,  is  highly  probable,  from  recorded 
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facts.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  marrow 
i?,.in  most  cases,  not  affected  primarily,  apd  may 
bo  unaffected  throughout,  or  may  suffer  second- 
arily, as  do  the  glands.  The.  same  is  true  of 
the  collections  of  lymphatic  tissue  elsewhere  in 
the  body.  The  cases  in  which  the  lymphatic 
glands  enlarge  early— '  lymphatioo-splenic  leuco- 
cythsemia'-  are,  for  the  roost  part,if  not  entirely, 
cases  of  composite  nature.  The  spleen  present* 
a  double  change— growths  in  the  follicles,  such 
as  are  associated  with  the  glandular  growths  in 
lymphadenoma  (Hodgkins'  disease),  and  increase 
in  the  splenio.pulp,  as  in  pure  splenic  leucocy- 
thsemja.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

.DiAQKOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  leucocy  thsemia 
rests  on  the  existence  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
and  a.considerable  excess  of  leucocytes  in  the 
blood..   In  all  cases  of  splenic  tumour,  the  blood 
should  be  examined;  if  the  prbportion.of  white 
corpuscles  to  the  red  is  greater  than  1  to  2Q,  the 
case  is  certainly  one  of  leucocythsemia.    Bnt  if 
the  proportion  is  less  than  this,  leucocytbsemia 
cannot  with  certainty  be  excluded,  because  it 
is  probable  that,  in  aU  cases,  the  splenic  tumour 
and  ansemia  precede  the  leucocytal  excess,  and 
the .  latter  may  be  in  process  of  development. 
To  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  the  blood,  it  is 
always  desirable  to  enumerate  the  corpuscles 
with  the  hsemaeytometer.    Eepeated  examina- 
tion, to  ascertain  that  the  proportion  of  pale  cor- 
puscles is  not  increasing,  is  necessary  before 
impending  leucQcythsemia  can  be  excluded.    In 
cases  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  eiilarge 
early,  the  question  arises  whether  the  case  is 
one  of  splenic  leucocythsemia,  or  of  Hodgkins' 
disease.   In  the  latter,  as  just  stated,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  depends,  not  on  an  increase 
of  the  splenic  pulp,  but  on  overgrowth  of  the  Mal- 
pighian follicles;  the  splenic  enlargement  is  less 
than  in.leucocythsemia,  and  is  less,  uniform.     In 
the  composite  cases  alluded  to  above,  in  which, 
with   enlargement  of  the   gland,s  and   splenic 
follicles  (lymphadenoma),  there  exists  also  over- 
growthiof  the  splenic  pulp,  and  a  considerable 
leucoaytal  excess  in  the  blood,   the  two  morbid 
processes  are  conjoiDed,  and  the  affection  may 
be  termed  lymphadeno-splenie  Jeucocythaemia. 
These  cases  are  distinguished  from  th^  simple 
splenic  affection  by  the  early  enlargement  and 
firmness  of  the  glands.     In  simple  spleniojeueo- 
cythsemia.the  affection  of  the  glands  is  usually 
late,  and  rarely  considerable.     The  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  from  conditions  in  which  a  onnsiderr 
able  excess  of  pale  corpuscles  exists,  without 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  is  usually  easv,  be- 
cause such  excess  is  transient,  soon  passes  away, 
and  is  not  associated  with  a  splenic  tumunr. 
.,<  PboOkosis. — The  prognosis  of  a  disease  which 
depends  ona  primary  affection  of,  the  blood-form- 
ing organsis  necessarily  most  grave.  No  means  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  developed  disease  has 
yet  been  discovered.     The  imjnaediate  prognosis 
is  less  serious  1  in  proportion  as  the  evidence  of 
organic  changes  in  the  tlood-forming  organs  is 
slight,  and  in  proportion  to  the  early  S(tag6  of 
the  disease.    Neither  age.,  .sex,  nqr  causation 
affords  prognostic  information.,,  Tlie  greater  the 
cumber  of  white  corpuscles  and  the  deficiency 
of  red,  as  ascertained  by  couuting,,the,  worse  the 
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prognosis.  The  size  of  the  spleen,  alone,  affords 
little  information.  Hemorrhages  are  of  grave 
augury,  but  epistaxis  least  so. 

Treatment.— The  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
leucocythaemia,  slight  though  il  is,  suggests  im- 
portant prophylactic  measures — the  prevention 
of  ague,  and  the  careful  treatment  of  all  who 
have  been  exposed  to  malarial  influences.  Splenic 
tumours  resulting  from  such  exposure  should  be 
systematically  treated ;   the   subjects  of  them 
should  exercise  great  care  to  avoid  exposure  to 
cold,  injuries,  and  all  causes  of  portal  congestion. 
These  precautions   are  especially  necessary  in 
women  at  the  menstrual  periods;  and  if  such 
women  bear  children,  their  state  during  preg- 
nancy and  after  parturition  should  be  carefully 
supervised,  and  lactation  prohibited.     Whether 
there  is  simple  anaemia  or  lencucytheemia,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
splenic  tumour,  by  quinine,  cold  affusion,  ergo- 
tine,  and  especially  by  voltaic  electricity,  a  most 
powerful  agent.  By  obtaining  contraction  of  the 
spleen,  expelling  retained  leucocytes,  and  per- 
haps stimulating  directly  its  functional  action, 
we  render  its  condition  less  abnormal.  In  a  case 
of  anaemia  splenica  no  remedies  improved  the 
blood-state  till  the  spleen  was  galvanised,  when 
the  red  corpuscles  at  once  began  to  increase. 
Bemedies  which  do  good  in  ordinary  anaemia 
have  slight  influence  in   this   disease.    Iron   is 
almost  useless ;  cod-liver  oil,  however,  has  seemed 
to  do  some  good.    Arsenic  has  been  largely  tried, 
but  without  benefit  in  pronounced  cases.    Its 
undoubted  value  in  lymphadenoma  suggests  its 
further  trial  in  early  cases  ;  it  should  be  given 
in  tbo  largest  doses  that  can  be  borne.     Phos- 
phorus has  been  recommended,  but  in  almost 
every  case  of  pronounced  leucocythaemia  it  has 
been  powerless  for  good.     Nevertheless,  its  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  blood-state  in  lympha- 
denoma warrants  further  trial  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease.    Iodides,  bromides,  and  mercury 
are  useless.     Change  of  air  may  slightly  improve 
the  patient's  state,  but  has  no  influence  on  the 
disease.     Transfusion  has  hiea  tried,  but  the 
results  are  not  encouraging.     Excision  of  the 
spleen  has  been  suggested.     The  operation  has 
been  performed  with  success  in  cases  of  anaemia 
splenica,  but  in  actual  leucocythsemia  the  opera- 
tion has  been  invariably  fatal — in  most  cases 
from  uncontrollable  loss  of  blood,  the  result  of 
the  haemorrhagic  tendency.    Further  trial  of  it, 
in  such  cases,  is  not  justifiable.     In  early  cases, 
where  there  is  no  considerable  excess   of  pale 
corpuscles,  and  the  red  are  not  reduced  below 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  it  might  be  suc- 
cessful; but.  it  isquestionable  whether,  in  such 
cases,  the  ultimate  issue  without  interference  is 
Bufiiciently  certain  to  JTistify  the  performance  of 
so  grave  an  operation.     Special  symptoms  may 
require  treatment.    Haemorrhage  mustlie  checked 
by  the  usual  methods,  and  crystals  of  perchloride 
of  iron  may  be  applied  to  accessible  places  (Jen- 
ner).     For  vomiting,  a  posture  which  will  relieve 
the  stomach  from  pressure,  and  counter-irrita- 
tion arc  useful.     Aperients  should  be  employed 
with  caution  ;  and  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  yellcw  tint  of  the  skin  lead  to  the  use  of 
mercurials.     For  the  osdema,  digitalis  and  other 
diuretics  are  best.  For  the  splenic  pain,  counter- 
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irritation,  sedative  liniments,  and  hypo{lermio 
injections  of  morphia  may  be  used.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  anaemia,  physical  rest  is  important, 
that  the  dimi  nished  supply  of  oxygen  may  not  be 
rendered  inadequate  for  the  need  of  the  tissue! 
by  muscular  exertion.  W.  R.  Goweks. 

LEITCOCYTOSIS  (XcuKis,  white,  andmiTM, 
a  cell).— A  condition  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
white  corpuscles  are  appreciably  but  mode- 
rately increased.  See  Bhooo,  Morbid  Condi- 
tions of. 

liBXrOODEBMA  {Kevxhs,  white,  and  Sepua, 
the  skin). — White  or  aohromatous  integument. 
See  PlQMEHTABY  Skin-Diseasesi 

LEUCOMA  (\euKhs,  white)._A  white  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  generally  referable  to  in- 
flammation or  ulceration  of  that  structure.  See 
Eye  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

LEUCOPATHIA  (Xeunbi,  white,  and  viSn, 
a  disease). — Stnoit.  :  Albinism,  Aohroma,  Leuco- 
derma,  Leuce,  Leucasmus. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  general,  but  fie- 
quenfly  partial ;  in  the  latter  form  constituting 
cutis  variegata  and  '  piebald  skin.'  The  white- 
ness is  referable  to  absence  of  pigment,  which 
may  be  simply  due  to  an  arrest  of  function  of 
the  rete  mucosum,  or  to  an  organic  alteration  of 
tbe  integument.     See  Piqmehtabt  Skut-Dib- 

EASES. 

LETTOO-PHLEO-MATIO  TEMPEEA- 
MEITT.     See  Tempebament. 

LEUOOERHCHA  (XeuicJr,  white,  and  ^^»,  I 
flow). — SvNON. :  Fr.  Leucorrh'ee;  Ger.  Weimr 
Fluss ;  Lat.  Fltm  Albua ;  Pop.  '  The  Whites ' ; 
'  White  Discharge.' 

DEFimnoN. — A  non-haemorrhagio  discharge, 
of  pale  colour,  escaping  from  the  female  genital 
fissure. 

jEtioloqt. — Leucorrhoea  is  a  symptom  rather 
than  a  distinct  disease ;  and  is  found  resulting 
from  all  the  morbid  processes  that  lead  to  hy- 
per-seoretion  from  the  genital  mucous  surfaces, 
or  from  the  glands  opening  upon  them,  whether 
the  mucous  membranes  be  injured  or  entire.  It 
is,  however,  a  source  of  much  discomfort  and 
deterioration  of  health,  and  so  demands  special 
treatment. 

SvMKTOMS. — ^Leucorrhffia  presents  several  dis- 
tinct varieties  according  to  tke  seat  of  its  cause ; 
and  the  symptoms  of  each  variety  require  sepa- 
rate consideration. 

1.  Vulvar  LeuoorrhoBi. — In  this  variety  a 
glairy  viscid  secretion  is  found  bathing  the  ap- 
posed surfaces  of  the  pudenda,  stiffening  into  a 
cru.st  on  the  surface  of  the  labia  majora  or  on 
the  insides  of  the  thighs,  and  sometimes  glueing 
the  lips  more  or  less  firmly  together  at  their 
margins.  It  is  usually  derived  from  the  mnci 
parous  glands  covering  the  internal  surfaces  of 
the  labia  majora  andthe  nymphae ;  but  in  cases 
of  special  eruptions  and  general  vulvitis  it  may 
como  from  the  vestibular  surface ;  and  in  still 
rarer  cases  it  is  poured  out  from  the  glands  of 
Bartholin.  Vulvar  leucorrhoea  is  met  with  at 
any  period  of  life,  but  is  most  common  in  the 
young,  infantile  leucorrhaa  almost  always  being 
of  this  variety.   In  cases  of  gonorrhceal  infection 
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in  the  female,  the  vulva  is  usually  the  seat  of  a 
viotase  discharge  tliat  is  apt  to  become  pura- 
fent,  but  it  is  rnrely  conBned  to  this  situation, 
Bpreading  both  into  the  urethra,  and  upwards 
into  the  higher  spheres  of  the  genital  mucosa.  _ 

2  Vaginal  Leuoorrhcea.-^The  discharge  m 
cases  of  vaginal  leucorrhcea  is  most  frequently 
white  in  appearance,  of  acid  reaction,  and  due 
to  a  secretion  from  the  general  surface  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane.  Its  whiteness,  on 
microscopic  examination,  is  found  to  be  owing  to 
the  presence  of  quantities ,  of  scaly  epithelial 
colls,  many  of  which  are  crowded  with  fatty  pM- 
tides,  whilst  others  have  been  quite  dissolved  in 
consequence  of  the  fatty  degeneration.  Some- 
times the  discharge  has  a  more  yellowish  tint,  and 
then  it  is  found  to  contain  quantities  of  pus-cells 
among  the  epithelial  scales.  In  the  former  group 
of  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  simple  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  va^nal  mucosa  ;  in  the'latter 
there  are  red  graiiulationilike  spots  scattered 
over  the  membrane,  which  has  here  lost  its  epi- 
thelial covering.  Vaginal  leucorrhosa  is  a  com- 
plaint to  which  women  are  specially  liable  duri  ng 
their  reproductive  life.  The  catarrhal  form  is 
extremely  common  in  young  married  females ; 
whilst  the  other  form  occurs  rather  about  the 
menopause,  or.  if  occurring  earUer,  is  complicated 
with  some  of  the  other  varieties  of  leucorrhoea. 
Apart  from  specific  causes,  it  may  be  brought 
on  by  sexual  excesses ;  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  pessary ;  by  a  displaced 
uterus ;  by  a  chill ;  or  by  any  condition  that 
interferes  with  the  circulation  in  the  pdvis.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  secbndary  to  the 
next  variety  of  l^ucbif hoea. ' 

3.  Oervloal  Leuoorrhcea. — The  discharge 
that  comes  from  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  is 
transparent,  like  unboiled  white  of  egg,  very 
tenacious,  and  of  alkaline  reaction.  It  may  still 
present  these  characters  as  it  escapes  from  the 
pudenda;  but  it  generally  becomes  somewhat 
clouded  as  it  passes  through  the  vaginal  canal, 
and  gets  acted  Upon  by  the  acid  secretion  from  the 
vaginal  walls.  Independently  of  this  change  in 
the  vagina,  it  is  sometimes  found  already  more 
or  less  opaque  as  it  lies  within  the  cervical  canal, 
and  may  be  seen  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  or 
reddish  tint  in  various  cases.  The  clear  cervical 
leucQrrhoea  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be 
made  up  of  a  viscid  magma,  having  entangled 
in  it  large  numbers  of  columnar  epithelial  cells, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  arrange  thei^selves  in 
rows.  These  are  easily  seen  to  be  the  ciliated 
epithelial  cells  that  cover  the  normal  mucous 
membrane,  biit  deprived  for  the  most  part  of 
their  cilia. ,  They  are  accompanied  by  smaller 
rounded  cells  like  mucous  corpuscles  or  wander- 
ing cells,  partly  derived  from  the  interior  of  the 
crypts,  and  partly  shed  from  the  general  surface 
from  which  the  epithelium  has  been  removed. 
In  almost  all  cases  some  of  the  epithelial  cells 
and  mucous  corpuscles  are  charged  with  fatty 
particles,  and  surrounded  with  granules;  resulting 
from  the  brehking  down  o^sonie  of  their  number. 
The  more  turbid  the  fluid,  the  more  the  Cells 
are  found  to, have  undergone  such  degeneration  ; 
und  where  the  discharge,  is  profuse,  fluid,  and  of 
yrflowish  colour,  it  has  more  the  characters  of  a 
purulont  fluid  in  which  the  relatively  few  cylin- 


drical cells  are  changed  in  form,  becoming  oval  or 
roumled,  and  nearly  all  reduced  to  a  compound 
granular  mass.  The  more  deeply  tinted  dis- 
charges owe  their  discoloration  to  the  admix- 
ture of  blood,  the  rod  corpuscles  of  which  can 
easily  be  recognised.  Apart  from  the  leucorrheeas 
of  specific  origin,  this  is  the  commonest  of  all 
the  varieties.  It  maybe  found  in  females  of  any 
age,  but  specially  affects  women  during  their 
reproductive  history,  and  more  especially  those 
who  have  been  mothors.  We  can  understand  the 
special  liability  of  the  cervix  to  catarrhal  affeo- 
tiona,  when  we  remember  that  all  intra-uteiine 
discharges  pass  through  and  may  irritate  it ;  that 
it  is  exposed  to  damage  during  the  transit  of  the , 
fmtus  in  parturition;  that  vaginalaffections  easily 
pass  into  it  by  continuity  of  structure ;  and  that 
it  may  readily  be  injured  by  foreign  bodies  in  the 
vaginal  canal,  or  even  by  fretting  of  its  orifice 
against thevaginal  wall  in  cases  of  displacement 
or  excessive  mobility. 

4.  Intra-uterine  Iieucorrhoea. — Hera  also 
the  discharge  is  transparent,  like  white  of  egg, 
and  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  but  it  is  more  fluid 
than  the  secretion  from  the  cervical  canal,  and 
may  escape  as  a  clear  liquid  from  the  genital 
Assure.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  more  particu- 
larly where  there  exists  some  organic  disease  in 
the  uterine  parietes,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid, 
purulent,  and  more  frequently  than  in  any  other 
variety  of  leucorrhoea  tinged  with  blood,  even 
alternating  with  irregular  discharges  of  blood. 
Under  the  microscope  we  see  many  cylindrical 
epithelial  cells,  not  infrequently  ciliated ;  along 
with  groups  of  smaller  cells,  partly  cylindrical, 
partly  rounded,  that  have  been  discharged  from 
the  uterine  follicles ;  all  imbedded  in  a  mucous 
fluid.  Where  the  discharge  is  more  turbid,  the 
epithelial  cells  are  seen  to  be  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  wan- 
dering cells,  pus-globules,  and  crowds  of  free 
fatty  particles.  This  uterine  leucorrhoea  may  be 
found  at  any  period  of  life,  but  as  an  indepen- 
dent affection  it  is  found  almost  exclusively  in 
virgins  or  young  marriedi  women,  or  in  women 
who  are  ceasing,  or  have'  ceased,  to  menstrmite. 
In  the  last-named  class  of  cases  the  cervix  is 
often  atrophied,  and  its  orifices  narrowed ;  and 
the  intra-uterihe  secretion  may  accumulate  fpr 
a  time,  and  be  expelled  with  some  degree  of  suf- 
fering. Most  frequently  it  is  found  associated 
with  cervical  leucorrhcea,  the  endo-cervical  affec- 
tion having  passed  upto  the  endometrium,  or, 
more  rarely,  vice  versa.  Perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent form  of  it  is  found  in  women  who  are 
subject  to  a  leuebrrhoeal  discharge  before  or 
after  the  menstrual  periods-;  and  in  the  cases  of 
amenorrhea  where :  a  pale '  discharge  escapes  at 
the  usual  menstrual  periods,  this  has  its  source 
in  the  interior  of  the  uterus  proper. 

5.  Tubal  Leucorrhoea. —  Doubtless  some 
small  portion  of  the  fluid  that  escapes  iu  certain 
cases  of  leucorrhoea  is  furnished  by  the  Kallopian 
tubes;  but  despite  the  elaborate  attempts  of  Hen- 
nig  and  others  to  establish  adistin.tion  between 
it  and  the  other  varieties,  it  remains  railier  as  a 
subject  of  pathological  interest  than  of  clinical 
importance,  and  need  not  occupy  us  further  here 

DiAGjrosis.— The  statemento  of  a  patient  iii 
regard  to  a  leucorrhoeal  discharge  cannot  be  re- 
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lied  on  in  establishing  a  diagnoHS  as  toits  source. 
If  it  be  white  and  flaky  we  may  judge  that  it. is 
vaginal;  if  more  transparent,  and  escaping,  in  half- 
coogalated  flocculi,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
cervical ;  whilst  a  clear  arid  more  continuous  and 
floid  discharge  would  be  more  justly  referred  to 
the  uterus  proper.  But  it  ia  never  safe  to  trust 
merely  to  the  appearance  of  the  discharge  as  it 
escapes  from  the  vulva,- for  it  may  have  become 
modified  as  it  lay  in  or  traversed  some  part  of 
the  canal,  or  may  be  compounded  of  fluids  derived 
from  different  surfaces.  The  seat  of  the  dis- 
charge must  therefore  be  exposed.  In  the  vulr 
var  variety  it  suffices  to  separate  the  labia  and 
occasionally  to  expose  the  navicular  fossa  and 
the  orifices  of  the  Bartholinian  ducts,  by  passing 
the  finger  into  the  anus.  The  vaginal  form  uf 
leaoorrhoea  requires  for  its  detection  the  use  of  a 
speculum,  duck-bill  or  tubular; '  and  the  cervical, 
one  of  these  or  a  bi-valve  speculum.  For  the 
diagnosis  of  intra-uterine  leucorrboea  it  is  some- 
times helpful  to  remove  some  of  the  fluid  for 
microscopic  esaminaiion  by  means  i  of  a  fine 
syringe;  Unless  a  clear  history  of  infection  can  be 
obtained,  It  is  almost  impossible  to  establish  a 
distinction  between  a  gonorrheal  discharge  and 
the  simpler  catarrhal  leucorrhoea.  In  the  .former 
there  is  a  very  notable  tendency  to  spread  through  i 
all  the  Contiguous  mucous  surfaces,  though  the 
vulva  &ay  be  predominantly  affected.  In  chil- 
dren suffering  from  the  infectious  discharge, 
traces  of  the  injuries  that  are  iisually  inflicted 
at  the  period  of  infection  should  be  sought  for. ; 

Tbbatmbnt. — In  instituting  our  treatment  of 
leucorrboea  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have  in 
view  the  conatitutwnal  condition  of  the  patient ; 
to  use  means  to  counteract  any  diathetic  ten- 
dency —  tuberculous,  strumous,  or  syphilitic ; 
and  to  raise  as  far  as  |tossible  the  general  stan? 
dard  of  the  patient's  health,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  tonics,  and  the  ehfoccement  of  a  suitable 
diet  and  regimen.  It  is  partly  in  this  way  that 
a  change  of  residence  iis  often  useful ;  and  lin 
making  a  change,  it  is  well  for  the  .patient  to  go 
to  some  of  the  spas,  such  as  Ems  or  KissirigeUi 
the  waters  of  which  are  helpful  in  reducing  con- 
gestions and  catarrhs  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  In 
young  women  of  relaxed  habit  of  body,  it  may  be 
enough  to  prescribe  quinine  and  iron  or  arsenic, 
and  the  daily  use  of  a  cold  sponge  bath ;  and  in 
infantile  leuoorrhoea,  cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of 
iron  should  be  administered.  .r 

In  the  great  majority  of  ca«es  of  leucorrhoea, 
some  kind  of  local  treatment  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity.  Sometimes  it  is  enough  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  cleanliness,  washing  the  pudendal 
surfaces  with  a  soft  sponge,  or  syringing  the  va- 
ginal canal  with  tepid  water;  and  even  when  as- 
tringent applications  are  to  be  made,  the  surfaces 
should  first  be  subjected  to  a  detergent  stream 
of  water.  Where  there  is  marked  congestion  of 
the  uterus  it  is  best  to  make  the  iqjectionSwith 
hot  water,  and  to  keep  the  stream  passing  throng 
the  vagina  for  at  least  five  minutes  at  a  time  ; 
the  immediate,  relaxation  of  thei, blood-vessels 
and  hyperemia  being  followed  by  contraction  of 
their  walls,' which  favours  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
cbarge. The  astringents  most  serviceable  fo* 
checking  DMirarandDoj'iMa  J  leucorrhoeae  are  alum, 
elnminated  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  cop- 
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per,  sulphate  of  zinc,  borax,  and  iniueionu  of 
oak-bark,  maitico,  and  other  vegetables  chai^ 
with  .tannin._  They  are  best  applied  in  the 
form  of.an  injection  with  a  Higginson's  syringe, 
having  a  vaginal  nozzla  attached  to  it ;  or  of  a 
douche  through  a  long  india-rubber  tnbe,  with  a 
stop-cock  for  regulating  the:  flow  fitted  close 
to  the  TE^nal  nozzle,  and  the  other  extremity? 
opening  into  &  wide  receptacle,  pr  fitted  to  a 
filler  into  which  the  fluid  is  poured,  .Where  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  using  the  iiyection,  and  where 
it  is  desirable  to  fceep,  up  a  more  prolonged  ap- 
plicationof  the  medicament,  it  may  he  introduced 
into  the  vagina  in. the  form  of  pessaries  made 
withcacao-butter  orwith  gelatine.  Topical  appli- 
cations tu  tne  canal  of  the  cervix  and. cavity  of 
the  uterus  ought  always  to  bp  made  through  the 
«peculam,  land  without  such  applications  it  is  a 
hopeless,  task  to  undertake  the  cure  of  ceraeal 
leucorrhoea.  Here,  more  concentrated  or  more 
powerfal  astringents  or  escharotics  become 
necessary.  Nitrate  of  silver  in, the  form  of  a 
stick  of  caustic  is  easily  applied,  but  its  repeated 
application  may  lead  to  mischief.  Zinc-alum, 
dried  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  or  tannin  may  he  introduced  in 
the  form  of  rods  or  arrows  made  witli  starch  and 
gum.  If  a  uterine,  sound ;  or  stilette.be  dipped 
in  water  and  a  thin  Um  of  cotton  wadcUiig 
wrapped  round  the  point  to  the  length  of  about 
two  inches,  the  adherent  mucus  can  be  cleared 
away,  and  the  same  or  another  sound  mounted 
with  wadding  can  be  charged  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  or: the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  strong 
carbolic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  percbloride  of 
iron,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  and  carried  through 
the  speculum  along  the  cervical  cana).  In  iiUnt- 
tgerine,  leucorrhoea  it  becomes  necessary  to  cany 
the  application  right  up  in  the  same  way  to  the 
interior  of  the  uterus.  It  is  usually  best  to  be- 
gin with  one  of  the  stronger  liquids,  apply  it 
a  few  days  after  a  menstrual  period,  and  follow 
it  up  with  applications  of  iodine.  So  long  as  the 
stilette  orsonnd  with  the  dry  wadding  passes  easily 
tllrough  the, OS  internum,  it  is  Usually  necessary 
to  continue  from  time  to  time  the  intra-ntetine 
application. 

AuBXANDBB  Rttssbix  Simfsom. 

liEUirffiMIA.     See  Leucocvthshia. 

IiEITTBBBAI}  (Locitb),  in  SwitierlancL 
Thermal  earthy  waters.     See  Mihebal  Watsbs. 

IiICS,  Diseases  due  to.    &«  Fedicuivs. 

IjICHBIf  (X«ixVi  au  eruption).— This  term 
was  originally  assigned  to  lichens  .of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  from  the  idea,  which  is  by  them 
suggested,  of  adhesion  to  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
Subsequently  the  term  became  transferred  to  a 
diseased  state  of  the  skin,  but  the  precise  nature 
of  that  disease  is  unknown  at  the'  present  day. 
The  affection  which  most  nearly' realises  the 
signification  of  the  term  is  lepia ,  vulgaris,  or 
possibly  a  centrifugal  cluster  of  papula.  In  the 
latter  sense  the  term  was  adopted  by  WiUan,and 
since  his  time  it  has  been  generally  accepted  M 
the  type  of  ^  papular  eruption  (rf  the  skin^  With 
this  acceptation  lichen  is  a  folliculitis  attended 
with  prominence  in  the  form  of  a  minute  pimple ; 
and  may  be'  associated  with  eczema — as  in  the 
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instance  of  lichen  simplox;  lichen  circumMriptns, 
lichen  agrius,  and  lichen  tropicus;  or  with  urti- 
caria—as  in  lichen  urticatus.  It  may,  however, 
be  independent  of  these,  as  -in  lichon_  pilaris, 
lichen  planus,  and  the  eruption  described  by 
Hebra,  under  the  name  of  lichen  scroftuosorum. 
Bee  Appendix.  JjBiSiius  Wiisos. 

LIEITTBEIC  {Kt'm,  smooth,  and  Ivrrepai, 
the  intestine).— A  form  of  diarrhoea  in  _  which 
the  stools  contain  much  Undigested  food,  in  con-i 
sequence  of  its  having  passed  rapidly  along  the' 
alimentary  canal    See  Diabhhiea  ;  and  Stools. 

LIGHTNIITG,  Effects  of.—  The  effects 
produced  by  lightning  differ  only  in  degree  from 
those  produced  by  the  discharge  of  static  electri- 
city, generated  in  the  laboratoly.  WithaLeyden 
jar  of  sufBcient  size  a  small  animal  may  be  killed, 
and  in  larger  animals  the  effects'  of  shock  and 
local  injury  may  be  produced.  By  lightning  a 
person  may  be  kiUed  outright,  and  a  post-mortem ; 
examination  may  reveal  no  lesion  whatever.  The 
mode  of  death  in  these  cases  seems  to  be  by  the 
shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system  generally. 
Effects  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  coii- 
ctission  of  the  brain  may  be  observed,  and  the 
person  struck  may  remain  insensible,  with  slow 
respiration,  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  dilated 
pupils,  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to 
more  than  an  hour.  This  may  be  followed  by 
complete  recovery ;  or  there  may  remain  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  usually  the  lower,  or  occasionally 
deriiigements  of  the  special  senses — blindness,  a 
metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  noises  in  the  ears, 
aud  an  odour  in  the  nose.  The  brain  may  be  more 
or  less  permanently  affected,  and  we  read  of 
delirium,  mania,  and  loss  of  memory  as  results 
of  the  lightning-stroke.  Various  olgective  phe- 
nomena have  also  been  observed.  The  eloctrioity 
on  itsiway  through  the  body  may  produce  a 
number  of  mebhanical  effects.  Wounds  like  those 
predueed  by  a  blunt  stabbing  instrument  may 
mark  the  points  of  entry  and  of  exit ;  bones  have 
even  been  broken,  the  membrana  tympanic  has 
beea  raptured,  and  internal  viscera  have  suffered 
in  a  isirailari  way.  Batches  of  erythema,  urticaria; 
superfieia/l  ecchymoses,  and  scorchings  of  the 
surface  'having  a  curious  tree-like  and  branched 
arrangement,  have  all  been  described ;  and  this 
lastiphenomenon  has  apparently  given  rise  to  the 
assertion  that 'delineations  of  trees  standing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  accident  have  been 
traced  photographically  on  the  body  of  the  vic- 
tim, "lightning  is  apt  to  be  attracted  by.  any 
metal  worn  about -the  body.  WBtch^ohains  are 
frequently  broken  and  fused,  and  by  the  intense 
heating  of  these  metallic  condnctors  the  clothing 
hasbeen  set  on'fi«s,  ■  Watches  havfe  bete  broken 
and  partially  fused,  and  have  forcibly  burst 
throiwh  the  pockets  in  which  they  were  con- 
tamed;  Steel  articles,  such  as  pocket-knives,  have 
been  tindored  magnetic  The  clothing  i«  some- 
times burnt  and  torn  to  a  great  extent,  and  Strong 
boots  have  been  found  burst  open,  or  thrown  off 
the  feet  to  a  distance,  or  nails  in  the  soles  have 
been  driven  out  of  them.  The  remote  effects  of 
I'S"'"'"!!  are  due  to  the  mechanical  injuries  prd^ 
auced  by  it:  permanent  paralyses  may  result 
from  injury  to  the  nerves,  and  inflammatory 
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action  may  be  set  up  by  the  injiiry  inflicted  on 
internal  or  external  parts.  One  case  is  reoordejd 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  hair  on  the  head  and 
body,  as  well  as  the  nails  of  both  hands,  came 
offafter  a  lightning  stroke.  Ithasbeen  asserted 
that  rigor  mortis  does  not  occur  in  persons  killed 
by  lightning,  and  that  the  blood  remains  fluid 
for  a  very  long  time  after  death;  but  neither  of 
these  facts  has  been  substantiated.  ' 

Tbbatmbint. — The  treatment  of  those  who  have 
been  struck  by  lightning,  consists  ih  first  rousing 
and'keeping  up  the  respiration  and  circulation. 
The  cold  douche  is  often  of  great  value,  and  this, 
combined  with  friction  of  the  limbs,  warmth  to 
the  extremities,  and  the  administraition  of  stimu- 
lants, either  by  the  moiith  or  in  the  form  of 
enemata,  would  seem  to  be  the  measnres  best 
calculated  to  restore  the  suspended  animation. 
Secondly,  special  injuries  must  be  subsequently 
1  treated  according  to  their  nature.  '     '• 

G.  V.  POOBH. 

IsTSHJSi  ATBOPHICa!  (Lat.  Atrophic 
lines). — ^A  form  of  scleroderma.    See'  SpLbBO- 

DBBMA. 

LIPOMA  (Miroj,  fat).  — A  fatty  tumour. 
See  TuMonns.  -,    . 

LIPPSPKIKGE,  in  Germany.— Earthy 
waters.     See  Minebal  Watbbs. 

,  XiISBOir,  'West ,  Coast  of  Portugal.  — 
Warm,  moist  climate,  with  very  variable  tem- 
perature. Mean  tempprature  in  winter,  S4°  Fahr. 
Prevailing  winds,  KE.-S.E.  jn.spring!  S.W, 
rainy.    See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

IiISDOONVABlf  A.  in  Ireland.— I 

waters.     See  Minebal  Watbbs. 

LITHIASiS.  LITHIO  ,  AOID  DIA- 
THESIS (Xttos,  a  stone).  Sci  Gom ;  and  XJeio 
Acid  Calculus  and  Dutbesis. 

IiITHOWTEIPTIOS  (Xtflos;  a  stone,  and 
rplifits,  friction). — Synon.  :  Pr.  LitAontriptiques ; 
Ger.  Steinaufiosende  Mittel. 

''Depinition. — Lithontriptics  are  theTapeutical 
measures  used  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  cal- 
culi in  the  urinary  tract. 

Endmeeatiok. — The  chief  lithontriptics  are: 
Water,  Potash,  Lithia,  Borax;  Phosphate  6f  Soda, 
Soap,  Lime-water,  Nitric  Acid,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  Sulphuric  Acid.and  Mineral 
Waters,  sUdh  as  those  of  Wildungen. 

■Action.  —  Lithontriptics  dissolve'  stone  in 
various  ways.  Some  of  them  possess  a  simple 
solvent  action,  as  in  the  case  of  water.  Others 
unite  with  the  calculi  so  as  to  form  a  more 
soluble  compoundj  as  in  the  case  of  the  union  iif 
potash  or  lithia  with  the  uric  acid  of  a  calculus, 
producing  urate  of  potash  or  lithia,  which  is 
more  soluble  than  uric  acid  itself.  In  the  ease 
of  phusphatio  calculi  dilute  nitric  acid  combines 
with  the  bases  of  which  they  are  composed  to 
form  a  more  soluble  compound.  ,< 

-Uses.— Lithontriptics-  may  be  employed- for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  calculi  either  in  the 
kidney_  or  m  the  bladder.  They  may  either  be 
taken  internally,  so  as  to  act  upon  the  calculi 
through  the  medium  of  the  urine;  or  be  iniected 
directly  into  the  bladder.  This  ktterireaCnt 
can  only  be  Adopted  inthe'  case  of  a  vesical  cal- 
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cuius,  and  is  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  a  renal 
calculus.  The  most  useful  of  all  lithontriptics  is 
■water,  and  especially  distilled  water.  When 
this  is  taken  in  large  quantities,  the  urine  be- 
comes very  dilute,  and  small  calculi  may  be 
partially  dissolved,  so  as  to  be  reduced  in  size 
and  ejected  through  the  natural  passages.  If  the 
calculus  is  composed  of  uric  acid,  potash  or 
lithia  is  the  best  remedy  for  internal  adminis- 
tration, the  urates  of  these  bases  being  mere 
soluble  than  the  urate  of  soda.  '  In  the  ease  of 
phosphatie  Calculi,  acid  remedies  are  employed 
instead  of  alkaline;  but  it  is  exceedingly  diflScult 
;  to  render  the  urine  acid  by  means  of  acids  given 
/  by  the  mouth,  unless  they  are  administered  in 
quantities  likely  to  derange  the  digestion.  In 
place  of  mineral  acids,  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate 
of  ammonia  have  been  employed,  as  benzoic  acid 
passes  out  of  tlie  body  in  the  form  of  hippuric 
acid,  giving  an  acid  reaction  to  the  urine.  On 
account  of  this  difficulty,  acids  have  been  di- 
rectly injected  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  act 
directly  upon  the  stone;  for  which  purpose  nitric 
acid,  largely  diluted,  is  the  one  which  has  been 
most  generally  employed.  This  procedure,  how- 
ever, is  now  rarely  had  recourse  to,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  crush  the  stone  by  mechanical  means. 
T.  Laudkr  Bbvstos, 

LITHUBIA  (\feor,  a  stone,  and  tSpw,  the 
urine). — A  condition  in  which  a  deposit  of  uric 
acid  or  urates  takes  place  in  the  urine.  See 
Ueic  Acid  Calculus  and  Diathesis  ;  and  Ubdib, 
Morbid  Conditions  of. 

LIVEB,  Diseases  of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Malon 
die^  du  Foie ;  Ger.  Krankheiten  der  Leber. 

The  liver  is  an  organ  which  has  always  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place,  both  with  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  as  being  the  seat  of 
important  diseases,  as  well  as  the  origin  and 
source  of  numerous  symptoms  and  ailments.  Not 
only  is  it  concerned  in  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  principal  secretions,  namely,  the  bile, 
but,  according  to  most  physiologists,  it  has  a 
peculiar  glycogenic  function;  and  some  autho- 
rities now  maintain  that  it  is  in  this  organ  that 
urea  is  formed.  Moreover,  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  passes  through  it,  in  connection  with  the 
portal  circulation,  by  means  of  which  the  blood 
returning  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  pancreas, 
and  spleen  is  distributed  throughout  the  liver, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
Hence,  hepatic  affections,  by  interfering  more  or 
less  with  the  physiological  functions  or  anato- 
mical arracgemepts  of  the  org-in,  may  give  rise 
to  diverse  phenomena,  not  only  of  a  local  cha- 
racter, but  associated  also  with  the  general 
system. 

SuMMAKT  OP  Diseases. — ^The  individual  affec- 
tions of  the  liver  will  be  treated  of  separately, 
in  alphabetical  order,  but  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
dicate here  beforehand  their  general  nature.  The 
first  great  division  is  that  'myofunctional  and  or- 
ganic. Functional  hepfitie  disorders  are  regarded 
by  many  eminent  physicians  as  being  of  peculiar 
significance,  and  as  demanding  special  attention, 
particularly  with  reference  to  those  disorders 
which  influence  the'  secretion  of  the  bile.  The 
main  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  in  which  there 
IS  some  more  or  less  obvious  anatomical  change, 
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maybe  summarised  thus: — 1.  Congestion,  Atiia 
active  or  mechanical.  2.  HtsTnarrhage  into  the 
organ,  or  so-called  apoplexy.  3.  Amte  iiifiam 
mation,  usually  terminatiilg  in  abscess,  rarely  in 
actual  ^o»tjire»«.  4.  Chronic  inflammation,  titi- 
ing  in  the  condition  termed  cirrfiosis.ia  which 
the  liver  is  hardened,  granular,  and  usually 
contracted.  S.Hyi'eriroph^.  6.  Atrophy,  eithm 
acute — which  is  a  very  fataldisease;  OTchronk 
the  bitter  being  of  diiiferent  kinds.  7.  Biliwry 
acctimidation.  •  8.  Malpositions  and  mafforma 
tions.  9.  Infitrations,  including  /izidy  and  of- 
bumiTioid  di.sease.  10.  Kew  grOwfii,.  etpecially 
hyd.itidB,_  syphilitic  formations,  and  cancer. 
'  Tuberdeis  occasionally  found  in  the  liver. 

.Stiolost  AND  PATHOLOGYi  — Taking  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  causes  which  originate  hepatic 
diseases,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  arise,  the  most  important  may  be  indicated 
thus:— 1.  An  affection  of  the  liver  may  be 
merely  a  local  manifestation  of  some  constitu- 
tional or  gereral  malady,  as  in  the  case  of  cancer, 
tubercle,  syphilis,  or  albuminoid  disease.  The 
last-mentioned  is  remotely  due  to  causes  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here ;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  liver  is  an  organ  very  liable  to 
suffer  from  albuminoid  change.  2.  Some  local 
injury  or  irritation  may  originate  hepatic  dis- 
eased either  from  without,  as  a  blow  or  stab; 
or  from  within,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the 
case  of  biliary  i  calculi.  3.  Certain  animal 
parasilos  entering  the  body  are  prone  to  lodge 
in  the  liver.  This  applies  especially  to  hydatids, 
originating  from  the  Ttenia  echitiococcus.  i.  From 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  lirer  with  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  existence  of  the  por- 
tal circulation,  hepatic  disorders  are  very  liable 
to  arise  from  improper  diet,  as  well  as  from 
digestive  derangements  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  constipation.  5.  Abuse  of  alcohol, 
and  especially  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits,  oc- 
cupies an  important  position  in  the  aetiology  of 
disorders  and  certain  diseases  of  the  lirer.  Un- 
due use  of  hot  condiments  is  also  regarded  as  an 
element  of  some  consequence:  6.  Long-continued 
.exposure  to  a  high  temperature  in  tropical  cli- 
mates is  a  powerful  cause  of  hepatic  deirange- 
ment  and  disease,  particularly  if  accompanied 
with  too  fi:ee  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants. 
7>  Diseases  of  the  liver  may  arise  by  extension 
from  neighbouring  structures ;  or  by  the  convec- 
tion of  morbid  materials  from  more  or  less  dis- 
tant parts.  The  latter  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  pysemia;  and  secondary  affections  of  this 
kind  aro  believed  to  be  particularly  frequent  in 
the  liver,  when  the  morbid  products  are  conveyed 
directly  from  the  alimentary  tube,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  disease  of  its  walls,  such  as 
ulceration.  8.  Obstruction  to  the  circulation, 
due  to  certain  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  is  an 
important  cause  of  some  hepatic  affections.  9. 
Disorders  of  the  liver  are  often  attributed  to 
various  hygienic  errors,  exposure  to  cold,  and 
other  causes,  but  how  far  this  conclusion  is  jus- 
tified in  particular  cases  is  a  matter  of  question. 

Clinical  SiQNS. — So  far  as  the  actual  diseases  of 
the, liver  are  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
regard  any  Symptoms  resulting  from  disturbance 
of  the  glycogenic  functions,  as  these  belong  to  a 
different  category.    The  clinical  phenomena  to 


be  looked  for  lie  within  »  limited  range,  and 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads  :— 

1.  Marind  sematiom,  referred  to  the  hopatio 
region,  or  to  tiie  shoulder,  each  as  pain  of  various 
kinds,  tenderness,  sense  of  weight,  throbbing. 

2.  Symptoms  dm  to  inte-femce  with  the  biliary 
fwnctime,  partieularly  jaundice  and  its  accom- 
panying phenomena.  3.  St/mptoms  resulting  from 
more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulaiion. 
Tliese  include  digestive  disorders,  due  to  con- 
gestion or  catarrh  of  tlie  mucous  membrane 
lining  tlie  stomach  and  intestines ;  hjemorrhaga 
from  tliis  membrane  in  some  cases;  ascites, 
which  is  a  most  important  symptom ;  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  ;  congestion  of  the  womb  in 
women;  haemorrhoids;  and,  in  certain  condi- 
tions, dilatation  .of  the  veins  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  4.  Symptoms  prodiieed  by  the  pressure,  or 
interference,  with  neighbouring  structures,  of  an 
enlarged  liiieTi  Thus,  it  not  uncommonly  ex- 
tends upwards,  checking  the  movements  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  pressing,  upon  the  lung,  hence 
causing  dyspnoea.,  ,  Or  it  may  compress  vessels 
and  other  structures ;  or  in  some  cases  it  even 
interferes  with  the  heart's  movement.  5.  Phy- 
sical signs. — These  indicate  enlargement  or  con- 
traction of  the  liver;  changes  in.  situation  or 
shape;  or  changes  in  physical  characters.  6. 
General  symptoms.  These  may  be  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  hepatic  disease,  this  being 
merely  a  part  of  a  general  malady ;  or  the  liver- 
affection  may  give  rise  to  pyrexia,  wastingj  and 
other  symptoms.  Hepatic  derangements  are  sup- 
posed to  originate. many  general  symptoms,  not 
obviously,  connected  with  this  organ;  and  they 
have  even  been  made  accountable  for  the  goaty 
state.  ,  . 

The  individual  diseases  of  the  liver  will  now 
be  discussed  in  alphabetical  order.. 

Fbbdebicb;  T.  Bobebts. 

LIVEB,  Abscess  of.  -^  Stnon.  :  Hepatic 
abscess;  Fr.  Abch  du  Foie;  Ger.  Leberabsoess. 

Though  of  such  importance  as  to  require  a 
separate  notice,  abscess  of  the  liver  is  not  an 
independent  affection,  but  is  only  the  consequence 
of  inflammatory  action  set  up  in.  that  organ. 

.ffirioLooY.— As  abscess  of  the  liver  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  temperate  climates  and  fre- 
quent among  Europeans  in  tropical  ones,  it  has 
naturally  been  attributed  to  the  effects  ofheat,  or 
of  alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  Being-  occasion- 
ally >  associated  with  malarious  fever,  and  fre- 
juently  with  dysentery,  it  is  supposed  that  itmay 
be  mduced  by  the  same  causes  as.  those  diseases. 
The  opinion  has  been  often  advanced  that  ab- 
scess of  the.  liver  is  always  secondary /to  dysen- 
tery, or  to  ulceration  of  the  bowels. ;  That  it  may 
occasibnaUy  be  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny, 
with  reference  to  what  is  known  of  its  occasional 
Muaal  connection  with  operations  on  the  rectum. 
m  although  dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  are 
aequently  associated,  this  association  is  very 
rare  except  in  the  tropics;  nor  is  itthere  verv 
constant.  Thus  dysentery  is  extremely  common 
in  children,  while  abscess  of  the  liver  is  ;eQuallv 
rare  among  them ;  indeed,  abscess  of  the  liver  is 
very  unusual  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  is 

SIT""^.^^'^'  '!>«  "g*  of  twenty-five  than 
Uelow  ,t.     The  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
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liver-abscess  and  dysentery  are  associated  ia 
extremely  variable ;  it  ia  more  frequent  in  one 
year  than  in  another,  and  also  at  one  period  of 
the  year  than  at  another.  Although  dysen- 
tery is  the  commoner  affection,  yet  occasionally 
the  number  of  cases  of  hepatitis,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  deaths  from  abscess,  may  greatly 
exceed  the  number  of  cases  of  dysentery.  There 
are  many  fatal  cases  of  abscess  in  which  the 
tjowels  have  been  found  perfectly  healthy ;  ab- 
scess of  the  liver,  on  the  other  hand,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  to  be  very  frequent  in  dysentery. 
Yet  dysentery  and  abscess  of  the  liver  seem  to 
arise  in  the  tropics  from  very  much  the  same 
causes ;  and  something  is  there  impressed  on  the 
constitution  which  seems  to  render  the  system, 
even  for  some  years  after  a  return  to  Europe, 
somewhat  inclined  to  liver-abscess. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  is  an  occasional  result  of 
pysemia,  and  connected  at  times  with  surgical 
operations,  especially  with  those  performed  on 
the  rectum.  It  has  been  induced  by  falls,  or  by 
direct  violence ;  or  by  the  .impaction  of  a  galU 
stone,  especially  where  it  has  been  rough  and 
spicular. 

The  prtdispowig  causes  are  the  same  aa  those 
of  hepatitis— drinking,  irregular  life,  exposure, 
and  residence  in  the  tropics. 

Anatomicai.  Chahactehs. — ^The  course  of  for- 
mation of  hepatic  abscess  seems  to  be  the  follow- 
ing :— The  liver  is  first  loadpd  in  some  portion 
or  portions  with  an  excess  of  blood ;  1;hen  fol- 
lows exudation  of ,  lymph  and  pus,,  forming 
small  deposits,  of  whidi  two  or.  three  coa- 
lesce, while  the  liver-«nb»tanee  breaks  down. 
The  abscess  extends  in  this  mode.  It  is  usually 
lined  by  a  membranous  cyst,  which  ia  very  thin 
when  the  formation  of  the  abscess  has  been 
rapid,  and  of  greater  consistence  when  the  abscess 
is  old.  The  abscess  may  be  of  almost  any  size, 
from  that  of  a  small  orange  up  to  a  huge  cyst 
containing  ten  or  twelve .  pints  of  pus.  Six 
hundred  ounces  of -pus  ■  have  been  withdrawn 
from  an  abscess  in  five  months.  Most  commonly 
the  abscess .  is  single, :  but  frequently  there  are 
several  abscesses.  They  are  most  common  in  the 
right  lobe.  They  may  have  reached  the  surface 
or  have  burst,  or  they  may  be  only  discoverable 
on  making  an  incision  into  the  organ  after  death. 
Inthe.great  majority  of  cases,  if  the  atscess  has 
not  been  exposed  to  the  air,  its  contents  are  laud- 
able or  healthy,  inodorous  pus.  In  some  cases 
the  pus  is  of  the  coloui:  of  chocolate.  It.  is  said 
that  streaks  of  bilei  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
served. Slight  pinkish  streaks  are  not  so  rare. 
An  abscess  may  open  through  various  channels. 
Sometimes  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  and 
discharges  itself  through  the  skin.  This  usually 
happens  lower  down  than  tho  ribs.  The  abscess 
may  open  into;  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  has 
done  so  into  the  pericardium.  In  such  cases  tho 
result  is  fatal.  It  passes  occasionally  into  some 
portion  of  the  bowela,  and  as  this  causes  the 
leasfeconstitntional  disturbance,  it  is  a  favourable 
mode  tof  discharge..  Very  frequently,  when  the 
abscess  is  near  the  convex  side  of  the  liver  the 
diaphragm  and  the  surface  of  the  liver-  become 
adherent-as  in  this  case  the  abscess  has  not 
usually  been  very  deep-seated-and  the  abscess 
opens  Itself  through  the  lung.    This  offe«a  fa" 
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chance  of  recovery.  There  are  still  other  possible 
points  of  exit>  but  these  are  chiefly  matters  of 
curiosity:  .       . 

Whea  the  abscess  has  burst,  cicatrisation 
commences,'  and  has  sometimes  been  traced 
when  the  case  has  terminated  fatally,  Sut  it<ig 
remarkable  that  weU-manked  cases  of  complete 
cicatrisation  have  not  often  been  recoided^- 
various  membranous  formations  andi  slight  de- 
pressions  in  the  liver;  being  nor  considered  to 
be  the  results  of  syphilitic  'hepatitis.  :  There  is 
a<  strong  presumption!  that  liver''absces8  is  occa- 
sionally absorbed' withouthaving'  Tupttiredi  ^ud 
also  that  it  may  remain  latent  for  a  long  period. 
In  cases  where  the  abscess  has  been  partially 
absorbed,  a  white  fibrous  sac  has  been  found, 
containing  a  little  pus  and  soqietimes  cheesy 
matter ;  and  in  some  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  strong  presumption  that  the  abscess  had 
existed  for  foux  or  five  years,  the  walls  of  the 
abscess  have  been  found  much  thickened,  and 
almost '^cretaceous,  i  Although  a  portion  of 
the  liver'  has  been  'converted  into  abscess,  the 
remaiiBiog  portion  of  it  may  beliealthy,  or  some- 
what indurated  from  former  attacks  of  con- 
gestion ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  in  favourable 
cases,  where  the  contents  of  an  abscess  have  been 
absorbed  or  evacuated, ,  the  l<emaining  healthy 
portion  of  the  liver  executes  its  work.    ■  • 

In  addition  to  the  formation  of  ordinary  he- 
patic abscesses,  suppuration  may  take  place  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  liver,  after  lobular 
hepatitis,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Br.  Quain 
{Path.  8oe.  2Va»s.  1853) ;  and  also  in  the  portal 
canals,  or  beneath  the  investing  capsule  of  the 
liver.  '  - 

Symptoms. — These  are  more  urgent  when  acute 
hepatitis  runs  into  abscess,  than  when  abscess  is 
the  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  as 
is  most  commonly  the' case.  The  general  symp- 
toms are  a  pale,  muddy  complexion ;  a  look  of 
anxiety,  and  a  state  of  low^  irregular  feverish' 
ness,  the  pulse  being  generally  about  100,  and 
the  temperature  increased  by  a  degree  or  two. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  shivering  fits,  or  accesses 
of  fever  simulating  ague,  ■  The  appetite  is  im- 
pairedi;  there  is  vomitiiig,  with  irritability  of 
the  stomach;  the  tongue  has  generally  a  white 
coating; but  in  some  cases  isalmost  dean.'  The 
throbbing  .paiii  which  usually  accompanies  the 
formation  of  pus  is  scarcely  ever  present.  There 
is  occasionally  pain  in  the  shoulder  or  shoulder- 
blade,  but  this  is  uncertain.  A  certain  amount 
of  pain,  usually  dull,  is  felt  in  the  liver,  often  in- 
creased on  pressure ;  attendjed  with  more  or  less, 
and  sometimes  with  very  considerable,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ;  There  is  also  fulness  or  bulg- 
ing of  the  right  side ;  :and  at  the  last,  possibly,' 
fluctuation.  If  abscess  formon  the  upper  side 
of  the  liver,  there  ii  more  or  less  pressure  on  the 
diaphragm,  causing  shortness  of  breath,  and  occa- 
sionally leading  to  local  inflammation,  attended 
with  acute  pain..  But  such  symptoms,  which 
are  more  valuable  taken  collectively  than  indi- 
vidually, may  not  bei  present  in  a  marked-degree. 
The  state  of  the  biliary  secretion  is  very  often 
normal,  or  nearly  so;  and  the  condition  of  the 
urine  offers  no  certain  indication;  lalthoughbile- 
pigment  is  sometimes  present  in  it.  Jaundice 
18  comparatively  rare.     In  some  of  its  more  in- 
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sidious  forms,  hepatic  abscess  may  come  on  with- 
out being  preceded  by  fever .  or  ushered  in  by 
sbiverings;  but  even  in  snch  cases  a  genual 
falling  off  of  the  health  is  always  observable. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  abacets 
may  burst  in  various  directions ;  or  it  may  be 
opened  by  a  surgical  operation.  As  a  general 
rule  the  result  is  more  favourable— probably 
because  the  opening  being  small  the  pus  escapes 
gradually^— when  the  abscess  finds  an  opening 
for  itselfv  than  when  it  is  evacuated  artificially. 
In  the  latter  case  the  discharge  usually  lasts  for 
some  months — nay,  for  more  than  a<  year  in 
some  instances ;  and  althongli  the  patient  im- 
proves up  to  ascertain  pointy  he  is  very  likely  to 
sink  in  the  end.  When  the  patient  sinks;  it  is 
usually  from  geiieral  exhaustion  of  the  system. 
Pyaemia  is  pf  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

C0MPLi0ATi0NS.-^AbsceB3,  of  the  liver  is-often 
complicated  with  dysenteiy,  or  with  diarrhoea; 
and  less  frequently  with  malariousfever.  Some- 
times there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pleurisyior 
pneumonia..  This  is  more  frequent  in  acute  cases 
than  wlien  the  formation  of  abbess  has  been 
slow. 

DuQNosis. — A  positive  idiagnosls  is  difficult 
to  make  in  the  early,  and  sometimes  in  the  later, 
sieges  of  hepatic  absc^s.  The  writer  has  knovn 
an  iiron-worker  burst  an  abscess  through  his 
lungs  when  at  work,  the  presence  of  vhich 
was  not  suspected ;  also  a  medical  man  sub- 
mit his'  side  to  examination  by  several  of  his 
brethren,  bear  any  amount  :of  pressure,  and  yet' 
die  two  days  after  clioked  by  the  bursting' of  an', 
abscess. .'  Nevertheleesi  an 'experienced  phygibiau' 
will  from  the  symptoms  be  able  to  guess  the  pie-' 
sence  of  abscess  of  the  liver  before  any  palpable 
signs  appear.  These. are,  first,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  patient ;  then  the  enlargement  of  the  side. 
It  is  only  in  a  more  advanced  stage  that  fiuctna- 
tion  can  be  made  out.  As  to  the  diagnosis  after 
the  abscess  has  burst,  if  it  breaks  through  tbelang 
the  peculiar  chocolate-colour  expectoration  is  at 
once  characteristic.  If  the  abscess  bui'sts  into 
the  pleuis  or  peritoneum,  the  diagnosis  is  not  so 
positive,  but  the  sadden  collapse  usually  shows 
what  has  happened.  When  the  abscess  bursts 
through  the  bowels,  especially  in  small  amounts 
at  a  time,  the  fact  is  rarely  recognisable,  except 
by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  patient;  It 
seems  to  be'  certain  "that  hepatici  abscess  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  a  distended 
gall-bladder :  with  care,  however,  such  a  mistake 
can  scarcely  happen.  It  may  be  confounded 
with  cancer  urwith  hydatids  of  the  liver;  but  in 
these  affections— and  particulairly  in  the  last — 
there  is  very  little  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  in  cancer  a  nodular  protuberance  may  veiy 
generally  be  recognised.  The  only  other  mistake 
that  is  occasionally  made  is,  that  of  confounding 
abscess  and  the  effects  consequent  on  its  pre- 
sence, when  it  points  upwards,  with  pneumonia 
or  pleurisy  near  the  base  of  the  right  lung ;  but 
with  careful  auscultation  the  affection  of  the 
lung  or  pleiira  ought  to  be  made:  out  by  their 
physical  .signs. 

Prognosis. — This  is  generally  veiy  unfavour- 
able. Yet  there  is  always  a  oliance  of  recoveiy 
if  the  pus  finds  for  itself  an  exit,  as  through  the 
bowels  or  lungs,  or  even  if  exit  to  it  is  givau 


Mtifidallv.  The  statistics  of  the  results  of  mak- 
SgSfiil,opemngs.aFe.not  very  encouraging^ 
The  opet-tion,  however,  frequently  appears  to 
prolong  life.  ,  The  most  favourable  mode  of  exit 
FsthrLh  the  lungs.,:  The  dieeharge  of  ,pu8 
may  continue, for  8ij5  nu.ntlifl„and  yet  recovery, 
take  place  Msorption  qf  the  abscess  proba,bly 
sometimes  occurs,  .though  this  is  a  v«ry  rare 
termination.  ?uch  absorption  is,  obviously, 
chiefly  ft  matter  of  inference.  If  a, patient  re- 
covers, from  an  attack  of  Jiver-abscieas,  his  health, 
may  return,  to  its  usual  standard.  There,  is 
leaaon  to  believe  that  individuals  haveUved  thirty 
or  fptty .years  after  ,tha  occurrence  of  abscess ; 
and  the  writer  knew  a  man  of  75,  who  had  had, 
abscess forty-fiveyears-before.     , •    <  .  .      . 

Teeatment.-^To  avert  the  formation  of  ab- 
scess, tlM  ordinaiy  treatment  for  hepatitis  is  the 
only  one  that  <^?  !?»  adopted.    When, ,  abscess 
ias  once  formed,  or,even-wheii.evoj:  .there  is  gpod 
ground  for.Buspecting  this,  the,  time  for,  all 
•active-treatment,  |ias  gone  by.    The  patieut.i^ust, 
i^vehis  8t,r^ngth  supported  ;by,inild  niijiitjo^s, 
diet  and  wine.    He  must  be  treated  symptonia-, 
ti(;»Uy„  tifually  it  is  sufflwt  to  secure  regular 
tictlm<  qf  the,.ho,wels,  and  thus  help  the  soundi 
re^ifling  portion  of,tlie  liver  to  perform, i,ts. 
function.    Mineral  acids,  quinine,  and  other. 
tonics, ,, may  ail  be  useful.  .Counter-irritation, 
over  the  liver  ia  often  tried,  but  it,ma^  be  dpujjted, 
whether  in  this  condition  of  things  it  is  a  mea- 
sure of  any  importance,  although  some  think 
,t(iatit  msty,help  to  limit  the'extant'of  the  ab- 
^ce^s.  ^he  course  of  tue  disease  must  be  watched. 
The  only  mode,  of  interfeirence  that  vre  can  pursue 
;s  ,that  pf  helping  to  give  exit, to  the  contents  of 
the'eili^eps.    Towards  expediting  this  little  can 
be  done  until  fluctuation  becomes  evident,  and 
then  interference  is  to  be,  delayed  as  long  as 
possilble,  as  nature  will  probably  select  the  most 
convenient  spot  for  the  exit  of  the  pus,  and,  aftei; 
^ll,,the  presence  of  other  undetected  abscesses  in 
the  liver  may  make  operative  p;;ocodure  useless. 
The  abscess  may  .point  in  an  intercostal  space, 
heloy,  the  edge  of  tiie  ribs,  at  the  epigastrium, 
and  even, as  low  down  as  the  umbilicus.  A  great 
deal  hae  hee.n  written  about  modes  of  opening 
^Iie,abpc.e8S,.apd  of  ascertaiiiing  first  whe.ther,  it 
Jas  formed  ,a,dhesions,  and  various  modes  have 
heensuggested  for  ensuring  adhesions..  However 
these  are, not  matters  of  much  practical  inapbr- 
tance.    It,  is  usual  to  make  an  opening  whenever 
there.is  distinct  bulging, between  the  ribsj  but 
if  is  better,  when  it  is  at  all  pos.sible,  to  wait 
and  operate,  if  it  can  be  managed,  below  the  i;ibs. 
However  near  tlie  surface  th"  abscess  may  appear 
to  be,  a  lancet  is  seldom  suificient,  and  a  good- 
sized  trochai;  B.nd  canula  should  be.  employed. 
The  aspirator,  and  everything  that  will  help  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  air,  should  be  taken' 
advantslge  of,  and  the  precautions  of  the  ahti- 
septic  method  most  strictly  observed!  For  there 
18  always  a  eljance  of  gangrene  after  a  time 
sttpeiyening  round  the  opening,  and  the  risk 
ofthis  seems  to  be  greater  the  higher  up  the' 
opening  is  made.    TJie  evacuation  of  an  abscess 
usually  produces  amelioration  of  the  general 
condition,  whether  it  be  permanent  or  not.  ■ 

Change  of  climata  may  operate  favourably 
when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  the  long- 
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continued  drain  of  an  open  abscess ;  and  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  number  of  patients  suspected 
of  having  liver-abscess  who  have  been  sent  to 
sea  and  who, have  arrived  in  Kurope  with  itheir 
symptoms  relieved,  we  may  almost  ventw^  to 
say  that  a  long  sea-voyage,  ttoder  favourable 
circumstances  assists  absorpticins!,  InlftVDUiable 
cases  the  seqiuelsB  of  liver-abscess  must  be  treated , 
'  lika  those  of  hepatitis.  J.  MiflPKBESON. 


IiIVBE,  Albuminoid  Disease  Qf.-J-S,TNON. : 
Fr.  Migki^SBenae  amyl(»de  dw  Foie ;  Qer.  ^tw^- 
loide  Aiariung.der,  Leber.  _         , 

Definition.— -A  disease  characterised  by  pain-, 
less,  more  or  less  considerable,  enlargement,,  of 
the  liver;  due  to,  the,  exi|Stence  in  its  structure 
of  a  peculiar  homogeneous  substance,  th|a  exact 
nature  pf  which  is  not  ^nown,  but  which  has  a 
marked  relation,  to  certain  cachexias  and  consti- 
tutional maladies. . 

Etiology. — Albujuinoid  disease  of  the  liver 
occurs  in  assooiatipn  with  certain  cachexias, 
especially  those  of  cpnstitutio^ial  syphilis,  scro- 
fula, riciete, ,  scrofulous  diseases  of  bones  and 
joints,  and  other  diseases  attended  with  pro- 
tt?*ted,  suppuration.  ,  It  ,ha8  been  noticed  in 
connection  .with  chronic  dyaenteryj.  but  there-' 
Coi;ds  ,of  tlie  Seamen's  Hospital.,dd,  not,  confirm, 
such  association/  In  many  eases  of  chronic 
ague,  with  marked  cachexia,  which  have  been 
,  admitted  into,  the  hospital  just  named,,  there 
was  an  .enlarged,  ha,rd ,  liver,  pointing  to  ,albu7 
minoid,  change ;  but  there  was  probably ,  in 
these  cases  the  superaddition  of,  syphilitic  taint. 
Bokitausky,  speaks  of  the  disease.;is  congenital 
in  children  born  of  syphilitic  parents. 

Anatomical  Chakaqtbbs. — The  .liver  has ,  its 
normal  shupe;  is  more  or  less,  enlarged,  some- 
times to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  the)  greater  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  is  hard,  resistant, 
and  inplastic,-  witli  a,  smooth  glistening  surface. 
The  organ  cuts,  1  ik;e  bacon,  hence  t;he  name  '  larda- 
ceous.'  jThe  cut  surface  is  grey,  or  fawn-colour, 
or  pale  r§d ;  but  sometimes  it  is  yellowish,  and 
tliis.  appearance,  iu  conjunction  with  the  con- 
sistence of  the  organ,  has  led  to  the  name 
'  waxy.'  From  the  incised  veins  a  little  pale 
blood  usuilly  oozes.  The  application  of  solution 
of  iodine  to  the  cut,  surface  caiises  change  of 
colour,  which  has  be«n  described  as  blood-red, 
reddish-brown,  mahogany  brown,  walnut,  by 
different  observers.  The  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  induces  a  blue  colour,  best  seen  in  a  deli- 
cate section  placed  under  the  microscope.  Sup- 
posing a  lobule  of  the  liver  to  be  divided  into 
three  zones,  the  characteristic  iodine  stain  will 
be  seen,  in  less  advanced  ttages  of  thei  disease, 
fo  be  limited  to  the  middle  zone,  where  the 
hepatic  artery  is  distributed:  the  tesSels  and 
cells  here  being  filled  with  the'new,  niaterial, 
which  afterwards  may  extend  SO  as  to  implicate 
the  entire  lobule.  '  The  structured  invadfed  by 
the  new  material  have,  in  k  section  examined 
microscopically,  a  lustrous,  ,  transf^arelitl,' and 
somewhat  s-wbllen  appearance.  When  the  entire 
lobule  is  affected,  the  m'peci  is'  homogeneous. 
The  appearance  of  an  albuminoid  liver  miiy  be 
modified  by  the  co-existence  of  fatty  chaiiire,  or 
cirrhosis,  oi:  syphilitic  disease.  The  Splfteh  is 
generally,  and  the  kidiieyg  are  ooBaiional'ly;  im- 
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plicated.  Cornil  has  used  some  new  colouring 
matters,  namely,  two  methyl-anilin  violets;  dis- 
covered by  Lauth,  and  a  violet  discovered  by 
Hoffinan,  as  tests  of  albuminoid  degeneration. 
The  normal  tissues  of  the  liver  and  other  organs 
do  not  decompose  the  violets,  but  when  amy- 
loid degeneration  is  present,  the  affected  parts 
become  of  a  violet-red,  the  normal  structures 
assuming  a  violet-blue  tint.  In  the  examinations 
of  specimens  by  Cornil  the  hepatic  cells  were 
unaffected,  a  result  in  opposition  to  generally 
received  views,  as  just  stated,  and  to  his  own 
previous  investigations.  In  all  cases  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries,  or  of  the  hepatic  arteries  and 
veins,  were  affected.  Methyl-green  has  been 
more  recently  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Symptoms. — Palpation,  in  marked  cases  of 
albuminoid  disease  of  the  liver,  will  readily 
detect  a  large,  hard,  resistant  tumour,  having 
the  normal  outlines  of  the  liver;  the  smoothness 
of  its  surface ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  en- 
croaches upon  the  abdominal  cavity.  Pressure 
doesnot  elicit  any  tenderness,  nor  is  there  usually 
any  pain ;  at  most,  in  advanced  cases,  there  isonly 
a  sense  of  tension  and  fulness,  as  in  other  hepatic 
enlargements.  The  painless  nature  of  the  tumour 
.  is  distinctive.  The  disease  does  not  interfere 
with  the  portal  circulation,  and  does  not  there- 
fore directly  cause  ascites.  When  this  occurs  it 
is  the  result  of  general  cachexia,  induced  by  the 
constitutional  malady,  and  perhaps  by  associated 
renal  complication.  The  dropsy  generally  affects 
the  legs  in  the  first  instance,  aud  afterwarJs  the 
serous  cavities,  and  is  not  a  prominent  symptom 
unless  the  kidneys  are  implicated.  In  this  case 
the  urine  is  usually  of  low  specific  gravity  and 
albuminous,  and  the  anaemia  very  marked.  The 
system  of  bile-ducts  not  being  obstruc'ed  by  the 
disease,  there  is  no  jaundice ;  or  if  this  occur, 
which  is  a  rare  event,  it  is  from  pressure  on  the 
duct  externally  by  enlarged  lymphatic  glands. 
The  evacuations  are,  however,  frequently  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  at  times  of  a  clayey,  colour,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  extensive  impair- 
ment of  secreting  structure,  and  the  consequent 
secretion  of  a  poor,  colourless  bile.  A  lardaceous 
state  of  the  spleen  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  the  liver  affection,  and  gives  rise  to  increased 
volume  and  hardness  of  the  organ,  whieh  may 
be  detected  ty  palpation  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium.  Vomiting,  without  the  usual  indications 
of  gastric  derangement,  as  furred  tongue,  &c., 
and  diarrhoea,  are  symptoms  not  uncommon  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  and  are  due,  according  to  Frerichs, 
to  the  implication  in  the  disease  of  the  vessels 
and  villi  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Diagnosis. — The  peculiar  features  of  the  en- 
largement, its  painless  character,  the  concurrence 
of  the  constitutional  maladies  abeady  noticed, 
especially  if  with  implication  of  spleen  and  kid- 
neys, will  distinguish  this  from  othei  hepatic 
enlargements.  If  there  be  associated  cirrhosis 
or  syphilitic  disease,  the  diagnosis  will  be  diffi- 
cult; but;,  as  Bamberger  remarks,  an  error  will 
not  be  of  moment  as  regards  prognosis  and 
treatment. 

Pbognosis  and  Dubation. — The  disease  may 
run  on  for  months  or  even  years,  but  it 
generally  proves  fatal,  either  by  intercurrent 
affections,  or  by  nnsemia,  general  dropsy,  and 


exhaustion,  such  result  being  more  rapidly  deter- 
mined when  the  kidneys  are  involved,  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  malady  'an  arrest  uf  mischief 
if  not  a  cure,  may  possibly  be  effected. 

Teeatme.nt  — it  IS  only  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  albuminoid  disease  of  the  liver  that  trcHt- 
ment  can  avail,  and  then  it  must  be  riirei'ted 
especially  to  the  associated  cachexia.  Whether 
this  be  syphilitic  or  strumous,  the  preparations 
of  iodine  are  indicated ;  the  iodide  of  potassium 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  or,  where  the  acsemin  is 
marked,  iodine  iu  combination  with  iron.  The 
syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  in  drachm  doses,  three 
times  a  day,  has  proved  useful,  if  not  in  reducing 
the  tumour,  at  least  in  improvitig  the  general 
contiition  of  the  patient.  Th6  iodine  mineral 
springs,  as  Woodhall  Spa,  Kreuznach,  Adelheids- 
quelle,  &c.,  are  indicated,  although  they  contain 
but  infinitesimal  doses  Of  ioclint  and  bromine. 
The  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ■  Ems,  and  Weil- 
bach'  have  each  had  their  supporters  in  the 
treatment  of  this  malady.  Hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  in  ten  to  twenty  griin  doses,  three 
times  a  day,  continued  for  some  time,  has  been 
found  to  be  efficacious  in  reducing  largej  hard 
livers  (Budd,  Begbie).  The  general  thrrapentical 
indications  are  pure  air ;  plain,  nourishing  diet ; 
the  regulated  use  of  alcoholic  (■timnlants ;  and 
adequate  protection  of  the  skin  by  warm  clothing 
and  other  measures.  Stephen  H.  Wabd. 

LIVEB,  Apoplexy  of.— By  this  is  meant 
hsemoiThage  in  the  liver,  in  the  form  either  of 
isolated  patches  of  extravasation  or  of  general 
effusion,  the  whole  of  the  hepntic  par^chyma  be- 
ing converted  into  a  dark-red  pulpy  mass.  This 
affection  is  rarely  met  with  in  this"  tfouiitry,  but 
has  been  olten  observed  abroad  in  warm  climates 
and  malarious  districts,  as  a  result  of  disease  of 
the  liver,  or  prolonged  and  intent^e  congestion 
It  occurs  also  in  some  cases  of  scurvy.  Aber- 
erombie  believed  that  the  puerperal  condition 
predisposed  to  hepatic  apoplexy.  It  has  been 
observed  also,  according  to  i'rerichs,  in  some 
new-born  infants  after  Iqiig  labours,  aiifl  in 
cases  of  this  kind  it  is  usually  associated  with 
pulnionary  atelectasis.  A  rapidly  fatal  case  o^ 
hepatic  appplexy  was  reported  by  Andral,  in 
which  thei-e  were  no  indications  of  any  eflicient 
cause  of  the  hsemorrhage.  (CK«.  Med.,  3  ed., 
t.  ii.,  p.  259.)  Extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  together  with  n  pulpy 
condition  of  more  or  less  of  the  parenchyma, 
may  be  produced  by  the  application  of  violence 
to  the  hepatic  region. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  that  have  been 
observed  in  cases  of  hepatic  apoplexy  are  pain 
iu  the  right  liypochondriac  region,  .and  excessive 
tenderness ;  jaundice ;  bilious  vomiting;  meleena; 
a  cold  and  bloodless  condition  of  the  skin  oi  the 
face  and  limbs ;  and  in  some  cases  syncope. 

This  affection  is  almost  inyai^>*bly  fatal  when 
due  to  prevailing  disease  of  the.liver,  or  to  ex- 
tensive laceration.  W.  Johssom  Smiih. 

LIVEB,  Atrophy  of.  Acuta  Tellow.— S?.. 
NON. :  Fr.  Atrophie  jaune  aigtie  du  Foie ;  Jclke 
grave ;  Ger.  Acnte  Atrophie  der  Leber. 

Definition, — This  is  a  general  disease,  likened 
by  Trousseau  to  a  pyrexia.    The  jaundice,  being 
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l^promineBt  a  eymptom,  formerly  drew  attention 
too  exclMivalyto  the  liver;  but  the  same  de- 
oeueration  which  seizes  upon  the  liver,  likewise 
attacks  aU  the  glandular  and  muscular  organs  of 
the  body.  The  morbid  change  is  a  pareneh;:^- 
matous  degeneration,  called  by  Virohow  and  his 
achoola  parenchymatous  inflammation.  It  con- 
sists in  a  filling  of  the  cells  of  a  gland  with  albu- 
minous granules,  in  such  numbers  as  altogether 
to  hide  the  nucleus;  the  albuminous  granules 
are  quickly  followed  by  oily  particles  and  drops. 
In  the  musciUar  tissue,  the  striation  is  lost,  and 
its  place  taken  by  granules,  placed  irregularly 
or  running  lengthwise.  These  morbid  appear- 
ances are  found  in  poisoning  by  phospEorus, 
arsenic,  antimony,  alcohol,  and  other  agents,  and 
in  all  fevers,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy.  Buhl  was  the  first  to 
point  out  that  the  pyrexial  changes  were  the  be- 
ginulnga  of  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

iEiioLOOT. — Acute  yellow  atrophy  is  perhaps 
the  rarest  of  all  the  diseases  common  to  this  cli- 
mate. Of  its  causes,  next  to  nothing  is  known, 
It  seems  to  be  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men ;  and  in  pregnant  women  than  in  others, 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  pregnant  and  suck- 
ling quadrupeds  and  laying  hens,  the  liver  and 
kidneys  often  show  colls  infiltrated  with  fat,  a 
fact  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  dispo- 
sition of  pregnant  women  to  acute  yellow  atro- 
phy. Emotional  disturbances,  such  as  grief  and 
trouble,  and  bad  hygienic  conditions,  have  been 
thought  by  some  to  predispose  to  this  disease. 
Others  believe  that  all  cases  may  be  traced  to 
phosphprus-poisoning. 

AHATomCAi.  Chabactebs. — After  death  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  liver  of  natural  size, 
or  even  enlarged,  in  the  early-  stages  of  acute 
atrophy.  Later  on  the  organ  shrinks,  so  that  in 
extreme  cases  it  may  weigh  as  little  as  nineteen 
ounces.  It  decreases  in  all  diameters,  but  the 
left  lo^e  is  especially  shrunken.  The  capsule  is 
often  wrinlded.  On  section,  there  is  no  longer 
any  appearance  of  lobules,  but  an  ochre-coloured 
surface  without  definite  structure,  but  often 
reddened.  Under  the  microscope,  the  liver-cells 
are  found,  in  the  early  stages,  to  be  filled  with 
granules,  so  as  completely  to  hide  the  nucleus ; 
part  of  these  granules  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
others  are  not.  Later  on,  all  trace  of  liver-cells 
may  be  lost,  nothing  but  a  granular  and  oily  de- 
tritus and  pigment  being  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope. If  the  organ  be  set  aside,  it  often  be- 
comes covered  with  crystals,  stated  by  Frerichs 
to  consist  of  leucin  and  tyrosin. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  The  stomach  and  alimentary 
canal  are  filled  with  dark-red  or  tarry  contents, 
the  outcome  of  hsemorrhage ;  the  tubular  glands 
of  the  stomach  are  filled  with  fattily  degene- 
rated, epithelium.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart, shows  likewise  fatty  degeneration;  and 
tile  tubules  of  the  kidneys  are  filled  with  epithe- 
lium in  various  stages  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Symptoms.— Acute  yellow  atrophy  is  com- 
monly preceded  for  some  days  or  weeks  by  a 
simple  jaundice,  in  which  nothing  peculiar  can 
be  made  out.  Delirium  and  convulsions  then 
Hiddenly  set  in,  followed  by  deep  coma,  sterto- 
txma  breathing,  and  dilated  pupils.    During  the 
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first  part  of  the  disease  the  pulse  is  natural  in 
frequency,  but  with  the  appearance  of  the  con- 
vulsionsand  delirium  it  rises  to  120  or  130.  The 
skin  is  always  yellow,  rarely  deeply  coloured. 
The  urine  is  natural  in  quantity,  bilious,  contain- 
ing leucin  and  tyrosin,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  disorder,  containing  no  urea,  chlorides,  or 
phosphatic  earthy  salts;  a  kind  of  peptone  is 
present.  There  is  almost  always  constipation ; 
the  stools  being  at  first  pale,  afterwards  black 
from  admixture  of  blood.  Vomiting  is  very  con- 
stantly present ;  at  the  end  of  the  disease,  of  a 
black  coffee-ground  matter.  The  right  hypo- 
chondriac and  epigastric  regions  are  painful 
and  tender.  The  fiver,  at  first  natural  in  size, 
or  even  larger  than  natural,  decreases  daily  in 
dimensions,  so  that  at  last  percussion  may  give 
no  liver-dulness  at  all.  With  the  decrease  of  the 
liver,  the  spleen  increases  in  size.  A  ha>mor- 
rhagic  diathesis  likewise  sets  in,  as  shown  by 
petechise  on  the  skin,  epistazis,  haematemesis, 
and  melaena.  The  temperature  is  commonly 
low,  until  just  before  death. 

DiAGKOsis. — The  diagnosis  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, and  may  remain  doubtful  even  after 
death.  Poisoning  by  phosphorus  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  acute  yellow  atrophy,  unless 
the  patient  own  to  having  taken  the  drug.  The 
prodromal  stage  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
simple  jaundice. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  extremely  bad : 
only  a  very  few  suspected  cases  are  known  to 
have  recovered. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  con- 
ducted upon  general  principles.  A  few  cases,  in 
which  the  diagnosis  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  has 
been  thought  justifiable,  hare  recovered,  and 
these  have  been  treated  with  the  mineral  acids 
and  purgatives,  aconite,  quinine,  and  camphor. 
These  are  therefore  the  remedies  which  may  be 
recommended  to  be  used.  Local  symptoms,  such 
as  vomiting  or  bleeding,  must  be  treated  as  in 
other  diseases.  J.  Wicehaic  Leqq. 

LIVEK,  Atropliy  of,  Chronic. — Chronic 
atrophy  of  the  liver  is  seen  in  many  wasting 
diseases,  and  in  old  age ;  the  liver  then  often 
shrinks,  becoming  tougher  in  consistence,  but 
rarely  granular  on  the  surface.  The  cut  surface 
is  dark  red  or  pale  brown  ;  the  acini  are  either 
invisible,  or  else  smaller  than  natural.  Frericha 
thinks  that  the  blood-vessels  are  all  dilated. 
The  increased  toughness  seems  due  to  the  atrophy 
of  the  liver-cells,  the  meshes  of  the  connective- 
tissue  network  being  thus  brought  nearer  to 
each  other. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  atrophy  are  merged 
in  those  of  the  primary  disease,  against  which 
all  treatment  must  be  directed. 

J.  WiCKHAM  Lego. 

LIVER,  Biliary  Aootunulation  in. — 
Anatomical  Chakactees. — When  a  permanent 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum 
has  been  set  up,  serious  changes  take  place  in 
the  gall-ducts  and  the  liver  itself  (see  Gall- 
Bladdeb  ajjd  Giii-DncTs,  Diseases  of).  At  first 
the  liver  swells,  apparently  from  the  pent-up 
secretion.  Jt  becomes  of  a  deep  bilious  or  olive- 
green  colour,  tde  central  parts  of  the  acini  being 
the   deeper  coloured;    on  section   the  dilaf.ed 
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ducts  are  seen,  and  bile  or  a  colourless  fluid 
wells  out  of  them.  Increase  in  the  consistence 
of  the  liver  conlmenees ;  and  if  the  obstruction 
continue,  theorgan  wastes,  becomesmueh  tougher, 
and  shows  a  granular  surface.  This  increase  in 
consistence  is  due  to  an  overgrovrth  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue of  the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis,  only  to 
a  less  degree.  The  amount  of  over-growth  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  obstruction.  It  is  greater 
when  a  rough  angular  gall-stone  is  the  cause, 
than  when  an  hydatid  tumour  with  its  smooth 
walls  presses  upon  the  gall-ducts.  This  over- 
growth springs  at  first  from  the  gall-ducts, 
which  are  greatly  thickened,  and  thence  spreads 
over  the  connective  tissue  of  the  portal 
canals. 

The  liveivcells  atrophy,  as  in  cirrhosis.  They 
vary  much  in  size.  Their  contents  seem  to  be 
chiefly  fat  and  pigment-granules,  though  .neither 
is  of  very  great  amount  as  a  rule.  The  arrange- 
ment in  rays  around  the  hepatic  venule  is  quite 
lost.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  liver  is  the  preparation  of  glycogen,  and  this 
function  seems  to  be  aboliBhed  in  long-continued 
jaundice.  In  animals  whose  bile-ducts  were 
tied,  the  writer  found  the  glycogen  to  disappear 
not  many  hours  after  the  ligature  was  applied ; 
and  after  puncture  of  the  fourth  ventriclcj  no 
sugar  appeared  in  the  urine.  , 

In  some  cases  of  complete  obstruction  to  the 
bile-ducts,  the  liver-cells  have  been  found  alto- 
gether destroyed,  nothing  but  a  fatty  detritus 
being  seen  under  the  microscope.  This  is  not 
owing  simply  to,  post-mortem  changes  in  the 
liver ;  but  is  possibly  due  to  the  long-continued 
action  of  the  bile-acids  circulating  in  the  blood 
upon  the  liver-cells  thenwelves,  as  Leyden  has 
pointed  out.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  liveE-cells  in  the  bile,  for  the  bile  has 
not  the  power  of  dissolving  these  cells,  as  Th.  von 
Dusch  has  asserted. 

SrMPTOMS. — As  regards  the  clinical  pheno- 
mena of  biliary  accumulation  in  the  liver,  there 
are,  of  course,  all  the  symptoms  of  jaundice 
and  of  the  disease  which  leads  to  it.  In  ad- 
dition, the  liver  at  first  swells,  and  may  be 
detected  below  the  ribs  for  two  or  three  fingers' 
breadth,  but  rarely  more ;  it  is  often  painful  on 
palpation.  Later  on,  the  liver  retreats  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  chest.  Ascites  often  shows 
itself,  owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  liver;  and  the  spleen  often  swells. 
All  these  symptoms  are,  however,  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  primary  disease. 

Teeatmbnt. — The  treatment  must  be  directed 
to  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  of  the  ducts. 

J.   WlCKHAM   LeQQ. 

IiIVEB,  Oiirhosis  of. — Stnon.  :  Granular 
liver  ;  Hobnailed  liver ;  Gin-drinker's  liver ;  In- 
terstitial hepatitis;  Fr.  Cirrhose  du  Faie;  Ger. 
Cirrhoae  der  Leber. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  liver, 
in  which  the  organ  becomes  hardened,  and  usu- 
ally more  or  less  diminished  in  size,  at  the 
same  time  assuming  a  granular  or  hob-nailed 
appearance ;  these  changes  resulting  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  connective-tissue,  usually  caused 
by  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  name  cir- 
rhosis was  first  given  by  Lacnnec  to  the  hardened 


and  shrunken  liver,  on  account  of  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  granulationa  in  this  disease. 

^TiOLOsy.— The  most  common  cause  of  cir- 
rhosis is,  undoubtedly,  the  abuse  uf  spirituous 
liquors.  Spirits,  unmixed  with  water,  seem  to 
be  mors  potent  in  causing  cirrhosis  than  wine  or 
malt  liquors.  Next  after  thes6,  but  at  a  great 
distance,  come  syphilis,  and  the  immoderate  use 
it  is  said,  of  spices^-such  as  curry,  or  of  coffee! 
In  some  rare  cases  no  cause  is  apparent.  The 
disease  is  far  more  common  among  men  than 
women  ;  it  is  very  rare  indeed  amongst  children. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  the  child  asked  the  nurse 
for  gin  soon  after  admission  into  the  hospital 
Cirrhosis  has  also  been  seen  among  the  lower 
animals,  a,  proof  that  alcohol  is  not  the  sole 
cause. 

Anatomical  Ohaeaotees. — The  seat  of  the 
disease  in  cirrhosis  is  the  capsule  of  Glisson. 
The  connective-tissue,  which  accompanies  the 
vessels  entering  at  the  portal  fissure,  and  which 
forms  a  covering  for  the  liver  beneath  the 
peritoneum,  takes  on  a  very  active  overgrowth. 
One  result  of  this  overgrowth  is  a  compression  and 
atrophy  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver.  Another 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
liver ;  for,  although  new  vessels  do  indeed  form 
in  the  new  connective-tissue,  yet  these  are  by  no 
means  enough  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  in  the 
place  of  those  obliterated  or  destroyed  by  the 
advancing  overgrowth  of  connective-tissue. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  cirrhosis.  In  the 
first — that  which  is  most  common — the  liver  is 
shrunken,  it  may  be  to  one-half  or  one-third  of 
its  natural  size.  This  shrinking  is  often  greatest 
in  the  left  lobe,  so  that  this  may  become  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  right.  At  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  liver,  there  is  often  nothing  left  but  a  semi- 
transparent  tissue,  containing  noneof  the  elements 
of  the  gland.  False  membranes  often  join  the 
surface  of  the  liver  with  the  diaphragm  or  other 
neighbouring  parts.  The  surface  itself  is  greatly 
roughened.  It  shows  numberless  granulations, 
varying  in  size  from  a  poppy-seed  to  a  hazel-nut. 
The  fibrous  investment  of  the  liver  is  greitly 
thickened;  and  the  peritoneum  tears  off  eitherin 
layers,  or  leaving  a  granular  surface  behind,  The 
liver  is  exceedingly  hard  and  tough;  and  on 
section,  the  cut  surface  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of 
yellow  islets,  imbedded  in  a  white  translucent 
tissue.  These  yellow  bodies  are  the  representa- 
tivps  of  the  granulations  seen  on  the  outer  surface, 
and  they  are  the  remains  of  the  natural  liver- 
tissue,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  new 
white  connective-tissue.  This  is  byfarthe  com- 
monest variety  of  cirrhosis,  but  there  are  others. 
One  form  is  hyiperbrofhous  cirrhosis,  in  which 
the  liver  is  greatly  increased  in  size,  sometimes 
more  than  double  its  natural  weight;  but  the 
surface  is  smooth,  and  the  capsule,  though  thick- 
ened, leaves  a  smooth  surface  when  torn  off. 
There  is  toughening  of  the  liver,  though  not  to 
so  great  a  degree,  and  the  same  appearance  of 
the  cut  surface  as  in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  In  an- 
other variety  the  organ  is  shrunken,  but  the  sur- 
face is  smooth,  and  oo  section  are  seen  only 
pins'-points  of  yellow  tissue  in  the  white  trans- 
lucent overgrowth.  Whether  the  hypertrophous 
variety  ever  becomes  shrunken  is  still  undecided. 
A  third  variety  is  faity  cirrhosis,  which  may  ho 
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mistaken  at  first  sigtt  for  fatty  liver,  but  the 
touch  ehoTvs  how  tough  it  is.  It  sometimes 
floats  in  water.  There  is  no  ererted  edge,  and  on 
section  no  acini  are  to  be  made  out ;  but  the  cut 
surface  is  indistinct,  pale,  and  yellow.  The  sur- 
face'of  the  liver  is  smooth. 

Under  the  microscope,  using  a  low  power,  the 
tissue  of  the  cirrhosed  liver  is  seen  to  be  broken 
up  into  islets,  separated  by  broad  bands  of  what 
looks  like  a  highly  nucleated  connective-tissue. 
The  separation  between  the  two  appears  sharply 
defined.  In  some  cases  the  liver-cells  may  be 
seen  infiltrated  with  fat.  With  higher  powers, 
the  most  striking  object  in  the  field  is  the  great 
abundance  of  what  were  once  called  nuclei,  but 
now  lymphatic  corpuscles,  in  the  new-formed 
connective-tissue:  these  vafy  little  in  size  or 
shape,  being  nearly  all  round  or  roundish.  The 
prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  they  are  emi- 
grated leucocytes.  They  are  arranged  sometimes 
in  clusters,  sometimes  in  lines,  and  sometimea 
indefinitely.  The  origin  of  the  clusters  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  linear 
disposition  arises  from  the  obliteration  of  roE'sels 
carrying  bile  or  blood.  The  connective-tissue 
itself  is  highly  fibrous ;  snmetimes  homogeneous 
or  granular.  The  liver-cells  themselves  undergo 
great  changes.  They  lose  their  natural  polyhe- 
dral shape,  and  become  oblong,  oval,  or  spindle- 
shaped.  Between  them  the  new  connective- 
tissue  gradually  insinuates  itself,  and  the  cells 
become  lost  in  the  advancing  overgrowth.  These 
changes  in  the  liver-cells  are  of  course  best  seen 
at  the  spot  where  the  liver-tissue  and  the  con- 
nective-tissue join. 

Stmptoms. — The  'first  approaches  of  cirrhosis 
are  commonly  very  insidious.  Often  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  is  a  dull  pain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  liver.  This  is  accompanied  by  signs 
of  a  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  of  which  morning 
sickness  is,  for  the  diagnosis  of  intemperance,  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  patients  are  com- 
monly of  a  sallow,  often  almost  jaundiced,  com- 
plexion. They  grow  thinner,  and  their  strength 
fails.  Some  patients  suffer  from  piles:  in  others 
diarrhoea  occurs.  Later  on  the  belly  begins  to 
swell,  and  ascites  appears ;  the  legs  may  become 
edematous,  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the 
belly  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  The  urine  is  high-coloured ;  often  deposits 
urates;  and  sometimes  contains  albumin  from 
contracted  kidneys. 

An  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  to 
detprmine  whether  the  liver  is  of  small  size, 
and  growing  smaller.  This  is  often  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  ascites ;  the  difljculty  may  some- 
timfs  be  overcome  by  laying  the  patient  on  his 
lett  side.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  hard  edge  of 
the  liver  may  at  times  be  felt,  and  even  though 
the  ascites  be  great,  by  suddenly  depressing  the 
walls  of  the  beUy  with  the  fingers.  The  percus- 
Bion-dulness  of  the  liver  in  the  nipple  line  may  be 
reduced  to  two  inches  or  even  one  inch  in  height. 

Although  in  the  new-formed  connective-tissue 
ot  cirrhosis  fresh  vessels  form  to  take  the  place 
01  those  obhterated,  yet  these  by  no  means  suffice 
pJfti'Vf  *''.'  ""^^'atiou  through  the  liver. 
Wrtol  obstruction  therefore  arises,  which  relieves 

nn„L"'  T™'  "^^y^ ;  ""^t  commonly  fluid  is 
poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
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causing  an  ascites,  or  into  tho  cavity  of  the  in- 
testines, causing  a  diarrhoea,  -which  should  not 
be  lightly  checked.  In  other  eases  it  is  relieved 
by  hsematemesis,  or  by  hsemorrhoidal  discharge. 
That  which  is  most  fortunate  for  the  patient  is 
the  formation  of  a  varicose  communication  be- 
tween some  radicles  of  the  portal  system  and  the 
general  veins ;  as  between'  the  hemorrhoidal 
and  the  hypogastric,  the  veins  of  the  stomach 
and  the  cesophageal.  Most  important  of  all, 
however,  is  a  vein  discovered  by  Sappey. ,  It 
arises  from  the  left  branch  of  the  portal  vein, 
and  passes  up  the  falciform  ligament  close  to  the 
ligamentum  teres  to  join  the  epigastric  and  in- 
ternal mammary  veins.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  the  old  obliterated  umbilical  vein, 
although  so  near  to  it.  The  vein  just  mentioned 
will  often  be  found  dilated  after  death. 

As  a  rule  the  spleen'  is  enlarged  in  cirrhosis. 
The  enlargement  may  be  very  great,  but  the 
organ  is  commonly  about  twice  or  three  times 
the  natural  size.  After  death  the  spleen  is  found 
of  softer  consistence  than  natural,  sometimes 
pulpy.  The  cause  is  obscure ;  the  reason  com- 
monly given  is  the  hindrance  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  liver  acting  on  the  splenic 
vein.  The  spleen,  however,  does  not  always 
swell  when  there  is  obstruction  to  the  portal  cir- 
culation, for  example,  in  nutmeg-liver. 

Ascites  is  a  symptom  which  sooner  or  later  is 
sure  to  come  on.  It  appears  to  arise  from  the 
yenous  stasis  in  the  subperitoneal  tissues. 
Fluctuation,  and  the  movement  of  the  fluid  on 
change  of  posture  are  very  clear.  The  fluid,  like 
all  other  dropsicB,l  effusions,  contains  albumin, 
salts,  eometipies  urea,  sometimes  sugar ;  and  in 
jaundice  bile-pigment.  After  the  ascites  has  set 
in,  the  feet  may  begin  to  swell,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  on  the  vena  cava.  The  upper  limbs 
and  face  are  free  from  oedema.  In  some  casci 
albumin  is  present  in  the  urine,  from  coincident 
Bright's  disease. 

The  patients  often  complain  greatly  of  flatu- 
lence, -which  adds  much  to  their  distress,  and 
dyspnoea.  Haematemesis  and  piles  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Diarrhffia  -when  it  comes  is, 
as  above  mentioned,  salutary,  and  should  not  be 
checked  unless  extreme.  The  urine  is  scanty  and 
highrcoloured ;  often  turbid  from  urates;  arid 
bile-pigment  is  present  when  jaundice  sets  in. 
Jaundice  may  or  may  not  be  seen,  according  as 
the  pressure  of  the  new  connective-tissue  does  or 
does  not  involve  the  bile-ducts. 

DiAGHOsia. — The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the 
history  of  intemperance;  the  size  and  consist- 
ence of  the  liver ;  the  size  of  the  spleen ;  and 
the  appearance  of  ascites  and  other  dropsies.  Of 
importance  also  is  the  peculiar  sallo-w  earthy 
complexion ;  and  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhages 
from  the  stomach  or  intestines.  The  diagnosis 
is  often  easy;  while  at  other  times  it  is  very 
hard  or  well-nigh  impossible  to  make.  Cirrhosis 
may  be  confounded  with  portal  thrombosis  •  ob- 
literation of  the  hepatic  duct;  nutmeg-liVer • 
syphilitic  disease,  cancer,  or  hydatids  of  the 
liver ;  and  chronic  peritonitis: 

Pbognosis.— It  is  rare  fbr  a  patient  suflfering 
froni  cirrhosis  rf  the  liver  to  live  longer  than  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  symptoms  have  become 
so  pronounced  as  to  allow  a  diagnosis  to  bo  made. 
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Death  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the  end  of  the  dis- 

Tkeatment. — In  the  early  stages  of  cirrhosis 
it  is  most  important  to  induce  the  patient  to 
give  up  his  habits  of  intemperance,  for  without 
this  treatment  will  be  of  little  avail.  Next  the 
use  of  alkaline  purgatives,  with  or  without  vege- 
table bitters,  such  as  chiretta  or  calumba,  will 
be  very  useful.  A  course  of  the  waters  of  Carls- 
bad is  often  most  useful,  or  other  alkaline  or 
iodised  waters.  The  diet  must  be  mild;  and 
exercise  on  horseback  or  on  foot  should  be  re- 
commended. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  great 
object  will  be  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  For  the  ascites,  which  often  becomes 
the  patient's  great  trouble,  diuretics,  especially 
copaiba,  and  mercurial  alteratives  may  be  em- 
ployed. Paracentesis  should  be  put  off  as  long 
as  possible,  as  the  end  of  the  disoase  often 
arrives  soon  after  the  tapping,  though  in  some 
cases  the  ascites  is  cured  by  this  operation.  The 
flatulence  should  be  combated  by  regulation  of 
diet,  charcoal,  small  doses  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  carminatives.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
open,  but  not  sevOTely  acted  on. 

J.  WioKHAM  Lsao. 

IiIVEE,  Congestion,  of.  See  Liver,  Hy- 
peiiemia  of. 

liIVEE,  Contraction  of. — A  small  liver  is 
met  with  in  cirrhosis,  in  nutmeg-liver,  and  in 
long-continued  obstruction  to  the  gall-ducts,  in 
all  of  which  an  over-growth  of  the  connective- 
tissue  of  the  capsule  of  Glissou  is  seen.  Any 
kind  of  pressure  on  the  liver  from  neighbouring 
organs  will  likewise  beget  wasting.  A  small 
liver  is  seen  in  old  age,  and  in  the  marasmus  of 
wasting  diseases.  The  liver  likewise  wastes  if 
the  portal  vein  be  obstructed,  or  the  capillaries 
in  the  liver  be  obstructed,  as  in  pigmented  liver. 
A  shrunken  liver  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
disease  by  itself.  J.  Wioiuiam  Less. 

LIVEB,  Enlargements  of. — Anatomical 
Ebiations. — In  proceeding  to  determinewhether 
the  liver  is  enlarged  or  not,  the  following  points 
must  be  remembered.  Normally,  the  dull  sound 
yielded  by  percussion  extends  upwards  in  front, 
in  a  line  drawn  towards  the  nipple,  to  about  the 
sixth  rib;  laterally,  in  the  axillary  region,  to 
the  eighth  rib ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  spine,  to 
the  eleventh  rib.  The  lower  border  of  the  liver 
corresponds  in  front  and  at  the  side  to  the  lower 
border  o4  the  ribs;  and  the  dulness  behind 
merges  into  that  caused  by  the  right  kidney. 
The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  extends  across  the 
epigastrioim  to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line;  the 
dull  sound  caused  by  its  upper  border  merging 
in  that  prodticed  by  the  heart.  The  upper  part 
of  the  convexity  of  the  liver  rises  to  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  above  the  sixth  rib,  the  lung 
dipping  down  in  front,  and  giving  rise  to  a  modi- 
fied percussion  sound;  but  for  practical  clinical 
investigation,  it  is  better  to  take  the  line  of  abso- 
lute dulness.  The  extent  of  the  dull  sound  from 
above  downwards  in  the  right  mammary  line  is 
nearly  four  inehes,  and  at  the  side  about  four 
inches  and  a  half.  In  the  middle  line  in  front  it 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartUage 
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to  about  two  fingers'  breadth  below  its  point. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  limits  of  the 
liver  present,  compatibly  with  health,  consider- 
able variation ;  that  the  organ  is  relatively  larger 
in  early  than  in  adult  life ;  that  it  is  depressed 
in  inspiration,  and  ascends  in  expiration ;  that  it 
is  somewhat  lower  down  in  the  erect  than  in  the 
recumbent  position;  and  that  there  is  temporary 
distension  during  digestion. 

Diagnosis. — ^There  are  various  sources  of  fal- 
lacy which  may  lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion 
as  to  the  size  of  the  organ.  Thus,  an  intestine 
distended  with  fiatus  may  got  in  front  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  organ,  and  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  there  is  contraction,  when  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  When  there  is  ascites  to 
any  extent,  it  is  difScnlt  to  make  out  the  boun- 
daries of  the  liver.  In  this  case,  however,  by 
placing  the  patient  on  the  left  side,  so  as  to  let 
the  fluid  gravitate  in  this  direction,  a  diagnosis 
may  often  be  efiected ;  also,  by  suddenly  pressing 
the  finger  down  below  the  ribs,  and  thus  dis- 
placing the  fluid,  one  may  sometimes  detect  the 
enlarged  organ.  A  rigid  right  rectus  muscle  is 
liable  to  be  taken  for  a  tumour ;  to  obviate  this 
source  of'  fallacy,  the  patient  should  he  on 
his  back  with  his  thighs  drawn  up,  and  his 
attention  should  be  diverted  by  conversation 
whilst  the  examination  is  being  made.  Sources 
of  fallacy  may  exist  in  the  liver  itself,  as  in 
malformations  or  malpositions  of  the  organ ;  or 
they  maybe  outside  it,  either  in  the  abdomen  or 
chest.  Malignant  disease  of  the  stomach,' omen- 
tum, or  pancreas ;  a  kidney  greatly  enlarged  by 
cancerous  deposit :  or  fsecal  accumulations  in  the 
colon,  may  be  mistaken  for  hepatic  enlargement. 
The  following  considerations  will  assist  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  correct  diagnosis — (a)  enlargements  of 
the  liver,  however  much  they  may  extend  beyond, 
generally  occupy  the  normal  site  of  the  organ, 
and  however  irregular  the  surface,  the  usual 
outline  may  be  traced  ;  (6)  such  enlargements 
usually  follow  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
in  full  respiration.  Efiusion  into  the  right  pleura 
may  be  mistaken  for  enlarged  liver,  especially  as 
this  organ  may  be  depressed  by  it,  and  soappear 
to  extend  beyond  its  limits  in  the  downward  as 
well  as  in  the  upward  direction.  In  pleuritic  effu- 
sion, however,  the  dulness  on  percussion  will  vary 
with  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  theuppor'lim 
of  dulness  will  in  efliision  be  straight,  in  hepatic 
enlargement  convex.  Pleuritic  effiision  and  hepa- 
tic enlargement  may,  however,  co-exist.  Pneu- 
mothorax, emphysema  of  the  right  lung,  thoracic 
tumours,  and  even  extreme  pericardial  effusion, 
may  depress  the  liver,  and  affect  the  diagnosis. 

ENTjjvrEHATioN. — Dr.  Bright  arranged  enlarge- 
ments of  liver  under  two  heads,  according  to  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  namely,  smooth  and  irregu- 
lar. Dr.  Murchison  considered  this  classification 
open  to  the  objection  that  an  enlargement  usually 
smooth  is  at  times  irregular,  and  vke  verd,  mi 
he  proposed  the  division  into  painless  and  pain- 
ful enlargements ;  but  to  this  similar  objection 
may  be  taken.  The  principal  enlargements  of 
the  liver  are  associated  with  the  following  dis- 
eases of  the  organ. 

1.  Hyperemia  or  Congestion. — The  enlarge- 
ment is  not  usually,  particularly  in  acute  cases, 
very  great ;  but  in  chronic  cases,  and  in  eonges' 
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tion  from  obstruction  to  the  eireulation,  it  is 
often  considerable,  the  organ  extending  down- 
wards nearly  to  the  umbilicus,  and  across  into 
the  left  hypochondrium.  The  normal  contour  of 
the  liver  is  preserved ;  the  surface  is  smooth ;  and 
the  resistance  is  increased.  Pain  and  tenderness 
are  often  present,  especially  in  acute  congestion. 

2.  Obstnictim  of  the  isfo-rfwte— Obstruction 
of  the  bile-ducts,  whether  temporary  from  in- 
flammation or  impaction  of  gall-stones,  or  per- 
sistent, will  be'attended  -with  some  enlargement,  ■ 
smooth  and  normal  in  shape,  of  the  liver ;  with, 
perhaps,  also,  distension  of  tlie  gall-bladder, 
causing  a  pyriform  tumour,  which  projects  down- 
wards from  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver,  and 
is,  in  some  cases,  of  considerable  size. 

3.  Abscess.— The  presence  of  numerous  pysemio 
abscesses  in  the  liver  will  give  rise  to  an  en- 
largement of  the  organ,  with  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure over  the  right  hypochondrium.  Tropical 
abscess,  when  deep-seated,  may  give  rise  to  like 
results ;  but  when  large  and  near  the  surface 
will,  if  under  the  ribs,  cause  prominence  of 
the  right  hypochondrium,  with  obliteration  of 
the  intercostal  spaces;  or  when  pointing  below 
or  to  the  left  of  the  ribs,  will  present  an  elastic, 
fluctuating  tumour,  with,  perhaps,  redness  of 
surface. 

4.  Hydatid  disease. — Hydatid  of  the  liver  is 
marked  by  nearly  the  same  .physical  signs  as 
abscess ;  a  large  hydatid  cyst  causing,  according 
to  its  site,  either  bulging  of  the  right  hypo- 
ehondrium,  or  an  elastic  tumour  either  below  or 
to  the  left  of  the  right  lower  ribs.  The  tumour 
in  some  cases  gives  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  and 
the  peculiar  vibratory  tremor  known  as  hydatid- 
fremitus.  A  hydatid  cyst  may  attain  much 
greater  magnitude  than  is  ever  reached  by  ab- 
scess, and  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
abdomen.  Unlike  abscess,  hydatid  disease,  un- 
less the  cyst  is  suppurating,  is  unattended  by 
pain  or  constitutional  disturbance. 

6.  Single  hypertrophg. — Simple  hypertrophy 
of  the  liver,  resulting  from  an  increase  of  the 
size  or  number  of  the  secreting  cells,  causes  a 
painless  enlargement,  having  the  normal  shape 
of  the  organ,  but  attaining  at  times  to  twice  its 
normal  size. 

'6.  Fatty  degeneration.— This  moihii.  condition 
of  the  liver  causes  a  painless  enlargement,  not 
usually  very  great ;  with  preservation  of  the  nor- 
maloutline  and  smooth  surface  of  liver ;  but  with 
diminished  resistance. 

7.  Albuminoid  degeneration.  —  In  albuminoid 
•disease  the  liver  preserves  its  shape ;  is  large ; 
usually  has  a  quite  smooth  surface ;  and  is  hard 
and  resistant  to  the  touch.  Enlargement  from 
this  cause  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  second 
only  to  that  which  results  from  malignant 
disease.  The  surface  in  albuminoid  disease  is 
sometimes  irregular,  from  co-existence  of  cir- 
rhosis or  syphilitic  cicatrices.  The  spleen  is 
usually  enlarged. 

i.  MaUgnant  ditease.—ln  malignant  disease 
the  liver  18  not  always  enlarged;  and  in  the 
iMltrated  form,  the  surface  may  be  smooth, 
usually,  however,  especially  when  the  disease  is 
•a-vanced,  there  is  enlargement,  with  loss  of  nor- 
mal shape;  and  the  surface  is  hard  and  resist- 
ant, and  covered  with  nodules,  or  large  knobs 


and  protuberances.  The  greatest  enlargement — 
sometimes  such  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  is  attained  in  this  disease. 
Fain,  varying  in  character  and  intensity,  seated 
in  the  liver  or  distal,  is  also  generally  present. 

9.  Cirrhosis. — In  some  eases  of  cirrhosis  the 
liver  may  be  found  enlarged,  as  in  the  so-called 
'  hypertrophous'  form.    See  Liteb,  Cirrhosis  of. 
Stephen  H.  Waed. 

LIVER,  Fatty  Disease  of. — Dbfinition. 
A  disease  attended  with  painless  enlargement 
and  diminished  consistence  of  the  liver ;  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fat  or  oil  in  the 
secreting  structure ;  and  occurring  in  connection 
with  phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases,  or  in 
persons  of  luxurious  and  indolent  habits,  in 
whom  there  is  usually  an  abundant  development 
of  fat  in  the  tissues  and  other,  organs. 

.fflTioLOOT. — ^Fatty  liver  may  either  be  due 
to  degeneration  of  cell-structure  through  faulty 
nutrition,  or  it  may  result  from  infiltration  of 
the  cells  with  fat,  transmitted  through  the  portal 
vessels  from  without  (fatty  infiltration.)  Fatty 
degeneration  is  met  with  in  association  with 
other  hepatic  diseases,  as  albuminoid  disease 
and  cancer.  The  fatty  liver  which  results  from 
poisoning  by  phosphorus  would,  according  to 
the  exporimonts  of  Voit  and  Bauer,  appear  to 
be  due  to  degeneration,  as  the  dogs  upon  which 
they  experimented  had  been  kept  without  food 
previously,  and  were  starved  during  the  time 
phosphorus  was  administered ;  showing  that  the 
fat  could  not  have  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
body,  or  been  introduced  in  food,  but  must  have 
resulted  from  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue-ma- 
terial. It  is  with  fatty  infiltration  that  we  are 
more  particularly  concerned.  The  fat  may  come 
either  from  within  or  from  without  the  body. 
The  former  case  is  illustrated  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  fat  of  the  tissues  and  organs  is  ab- 
sorbed, as  in  the  emaciation  of  advanced  phthisis. 
Louis,  who  first  established  the  association  of 
fatty  liver  with  phthisis^  found  it  to.  exist  in 
about  one-third  of  the  cases  of  this  disease,  and 
met  with  it  much  more  frequently  in  phthisical 
females  than  in  males.  His  observations  have 
been  amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers. 
Fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  also  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  other  wasting  diseases,  and  is  not 
infrequent  in  patients  who  have  been  long  bed- 
ridden. From  a  therapeutical  point  of  yiew,  the 
medical  practitioner  is  more  interested  in  the 
disease  under  consideration,  when  fat  is  intro- 
duced from  without  the  body.  The  aflTeetion  of 
the  liver  is  then  associated  with  development  of 
fat  in  other  organs  and  in  the  tissues  goneraliy. 
Per.<tons  thus  affected  are  usually  given  to  undue 
indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking;  to  eating  not 
only  too  much  food,  but  food  rich  in  oil  and  fat, 
and  drinking  beer,  but  especially  spirits  to  excess! 
Want  of  exercise  of  mind  and  body,  a  heated 
atmosphere,  and  general  luxurious  habits,  mate- 
rially assist  in  determining  the  affection.  In 
illustration  of  this  cause  may  be  adduced  the 
oft-cited  experiments  of  Magendie,  who  induced 
very  fatty  livers  in  dogs,  by  feeding  them  exclu- 
sively on  butter;  and  also  in  the  production  of 
the>«  gras  m  geese,  by  penning  them  up  in  a 
heated  atmosphere  and  cramming  them. 
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Anatomicai.  Chakacteks. — In  fatty  diaeass 
the  liver  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  but  seldom  to 
any  great  extent;  the  surface  is  smooth ;  the 
borders  are  rounded ;  the  substance  pits  on  pres- 
sure •  and  the  organ  is  either  of  pale  yellow  or 
drab  colour,  or,  when  partially  affected,  has  a 
mottled  appearance.  A  portion  placed  in  water 
floats,  showing  a  diminished  specific  gravity.  On 
cutting  into  the  organ,  the  knife  is  greased ;  and 
a  greasy  stain  is  imparted  to  blotting  paper 
applied  to  the  cut  surfece.  A  portion  when  held 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  will,  when  the 
water  is  driven  off,  burn.  It  is,  however,  as 
Frerichs  remarks,  only  by  the  microscope  that 
the  degree  to  which  the  liver  is  implicated  can 
be  determined.  In  slighter  grades,  fat-granules 
and  globules  are  seen  to  be  limited  to  the  outer 
zone  of  the  lobules  in  the  vicinity  of  the  portal 
vessels ;  but  in  advanced  cases  the  whole  of 
the  cells  will  be  found  to  be  filled  either  with 
separate  globules,  or  with  a  single  large  drop 
of  fat.  In  less  extensive  infiltration  the  liver 
may  be  marked  by  red  spots,  corresponding  to 
the  hepatic  Teins.  Fat  in  limited  quantity  is 
always  present  in  the  human  liver,  so  that  the 
term  fatty  can  only  be  applied  when  it  is  in 
excess. 

Stmitoms.—  In  the  lessei  grades  of  the  disease, 
there  are  scarcely  any  distinctive  symptoms, 
either  objective  or  subjective.  When  the  affec- 
tion is  more  pronounced,  percussion  will  indicate 
more  or  less  enlargement,  usually  in  the  down- 
ward direction ;  and  palpation  may  detect  a 
rounded  border  and  diminished  consistence,  and 
will,  at  any  rate,  determine  that  the  organ  is  not 
unduly  hard,  has  no  irregularity  of  surface,  and 
does  not  differ  materially  in  shape  from  the 
healthy  liver.  There  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any 
pain ;  at  most,  in  marked  cases,  a  sense  of  tension 
and  of  uneasiness  on  lying  on  the  leftside.  Jaun- 
dice is  a  rare  event;  and  ascites  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  cannot  be  classed  as  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  In  cases  of  fatty  infiltration,  de- 
pendent on  luxurious  habits,  as  regards  diet,  &e., 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  development  of  fat  in 
other  organs,  as  well  as  in  the  omentum  and  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.  There  is  also  a  greasy 
condition  of  skin,  with  peculiar  odour,  resulting 
from  abnormal  oily  secretion  from  the  sebaceous 
follicles.  I>r.  Addison  considered  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  skin — presenting  to  the  eye  S  blood- 
less, almost  semi-transparent,  and  waxy  appear- 
ance, and  to  the  touch  a  feeling  of  smoothness, 
looseness,  and  flabbiness — as  indicative,  if  not 
pathognomonic,  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver.  In  cases  where  the  liver  is  much  einlarged, 
and  there  is  much  abdominal  fat,  the  upward 
pressure  may  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
diaphragin,  and  cause,  especially  after  meals, 
embarrassment  of  breathing.  The  functional 
symptoms  likely  to  be  present  in  advanced  cases 
are  irregularity,  generally  sluggishness,  of  the 
bowels;  more  or  less  dyspepsia;  and,  perhaps, 
loss  of  appetite.  In  some  cases  a  weak  or  irre- 
gular, or  intermitting  action  of  the  heart,  with 
tendency  to  faintness  or  giddiness,  points  to  impli- 
cation of  this  organ,  and  is  indicative  of  possible 
fatal  consequences. 

Diagnosis. — The  enlargement  of  the  liver,  with 
preservation  of  its  normal  shape,  vitbout  hard- 


ness or  irregularity ;  the  absence  of  pain,  jaun- 
dice, ascites,  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  and 
ita  association  either  with  the  emaciation  of 
phthisis  or  other  wa.>;ting  diseases,  or  with  the 
habits  of  the  gourmand  and  general  development 
of  fat  in  the  body,  will  usually  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish fatty  from  other  hepatic  enlargements. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  fatty  disease  of 
the  liver  is  affected  by  the  associated  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  will,  of  course,  be 
unfavourable  in  phthisis. 

TBEATMENT.^The  general  therapeutical  indi- 
cations in  fatty  liver  resulting  from  luxurioiu 
habits  of  living,  point  to  reform  in  the  direction 
of  diet,  air,  exercise,  &c.  Bich,  oily,  and  fatty 
articles  of  food  are  to  be  avoided ;  whilst  sugar 
and  starch  should  be  taken  in  moderation.  Beer, 
in  all  forms,  is  objectionable,  and  so  also  is 
alcohol,  unless  well-diluted,  and  taken  only  at 
meals.  Champagne  is  objectionable,  but  other 
light  French  wines  are  admissible.  Exeicise, 
either  on  foot  or  horseback,  should  be  had 
recourse  to  daily,  but  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  soundness  of  the  heart  and-  cir- 
culation. Free  exposure  to  pure  air,  and  avoid- 
ance of  heated  rooms,  are  desirable.  The  func- 
tions of  the  skin  must  be  promoted  by  adequate 
clothing,  and  by  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  by 
sponging  with  soap  and  warm  water.  The 
bowels  must  be  attended  to,  and  dyspepsia 
met  by  antacids  and  vegetable  bitters.  The 
Carlsbad  waters — the  warmSprudel  especially— 
are  indiwited,  being  supposed  to  act  upon  the 
redundant  fat.  Stephen  H.  Wabd. 

LIVER,  Pimotional  Disorders  of.— Ih- 
TEODTTCTOET  Eemabks. — The  late  Dr.  Copland,  in 
his  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  arranged 
these  disorders  under  three  heads,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  biliary  secretion.  1.  Diminished 
secretion  of  bile;  2.  Excessive  secretion  oi 
bile;  and  3.  Vitiated  biliary  secretion.  Dr.Budd, 
whilst  recognising  the  functions  of  the  liver  aa 
threefold,  namely,  as  to  changes  effected  in  the 
blood,  the  formation  of  sugar,  and  the  seero 
tion  of  bile,  almost  restricts  what  he  says  upon 
the  subject  of  functional  disorders  to  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  secretion — excessive,-  defective, 
or  unhealthy  bile.  The  late  Dr.  Murchison,  in 
his  lectures  on  Functional  Derangements  of  the 
lAver,  showed  that  the  classification  heretofore 
adopted,  does  not  represent  the  present  state  ot 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  organ.  Ha 
summarises  these  functions  under  three  heads  :— 
1.  The  formation  of  glycogen,  which  contributei. 
to  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat^  and  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  2.  The  de- 
structive metamorphosis  of  albuminoid  matter, 
and  the  formation  of  urea  and  other  nitri> 
genous  products,  which  are  subsequently  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys ;  these  changes  also  main- 
taining the  animal  heat.  3.  The  secretion  oi 
bile,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  reabsorbed, 
assisting  in  the  assimilation  of  fat,  and  other 
elements ;  whilst  a  part,  passing  downwerds, 
stimulates  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines, 
and  arrests  decomposition.  The  author  just 
cited  arranged  the  phenomena  of  functional 
derangements  of  the  liver  under  nine  heads.  1- 
Abnormal  nutrition.    2.  Abnormal  elimination. 


S  Abnormal  diantegration.  4.  Dorangementaof 
the  organs  of  digoetion.  S.  Derangementa  of  the 
nervous  system.  6.  Derangements  of  the  organs 
of  circulation.  7.  Derangements  of  the  organs 
of  respiration.  8.  Derangements  of  the  urinary 
organs.  9.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  skin. 
The  abore  heads,  however,  represent  for  the  most 
part  functional  and  general  symptoms  resulting 
from  functional  hepatic  disorders,  rather  than 
these  disorders  themselves.  ^  The  arrangement 
under  three  heads,  representing  the  three  prin- 
cipal functions  of  the  organ,  is  that  which  the 
Tiiter  proposes  to  adopt. 

iETioMGT. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  functional  disorders  of  the  liver  are  often 
secondary  to  structural  diseases  of  the  organ,  or 
to  diseases  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
febrile  affections,  malaria,  and  other  causes.  It 
is  with  tlie  causes  which  induce  these  disorders 
when  primary,  that  we  are  here  concerned.  Pro- 
minent among  such  causes  are  errors  in  diet,  and 
the  undue  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Habitual 
overeating,  and  especially  indulgence  in  rich, 
fattyartides  of  food,  such  as  rich  soups,  entries, 
and  pastry ;  and  the  undue  use  of  sugar,  fish  or 
flesh  containing  much  oily  matter,  are  very  apt 
to  disturb  tlie  function  of  the  liver.  Excess  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  another  cause,  in 
this  country,  in  frequent  operation.  The  combi- 
nation of  sugar  with  alcohol  much  enhances  the 
mischief,  Hot,  sweetened  grog ;  sweet  new  wines, 
as  champagne,  unless  dry ;  Madeira,  and  sweet 
sherries ;  port-wine ;  liqueurs ;  and  malt  liquors, 
particularly  mild  ales  and  stout,  are  ready  causes 
of  hepatic  derangement.  Want  cf  exercise, 
whether  the  result  of  necessity  or  of  indolent 
habits,  is  another  common  exciting  cause  of 
hepatic  functional  disorders;  and  its  effect  is 
enhanced  when  it  is  associated  with  errors  in 
diet.  Living  habitually  in  a  high  temperature, 
whether  in  a  warm  climate  or  in  over-heated 
rooms,  is  another  cause,  and  is  intensified  when 
associated  with  the  causes  already  alluded  to. 
Depressing  nervous  and  emotional  influences 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  the  aetiology 
of  the  subject. 

Symptoms. — The  phenomena  which  are  ob- 
served in  functional  derangements  of  the  liver 
may  now  be  briefly  indicated,  according  to  the 
partieular  hepatic  function  which  is  disor- 
dered. 

1.  Disorders  of  the  Glycogenic  Funo- 
tion.— Disorders  relating  to  the  glycogenic 
function  fall  under  the  subject  of  diabetes,  and 
need  here  only  be  alluded  to.    See  Dubetes. 

2.  DisordeTB  of  the  Metabolio  Function. 
In  reference  to  derangements  from  faulty  func- 
tion connected  with  albuminoid  disintegration, 
&o.,  the  writer  quite  concurs  witli,  and  will  con- 
cisely state  the  views  advanced  by  Dr.  Murchl- 
Bon.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  such  fahlty 
function  is  the  non-conversion  of  nitrogenous 
matters  into  urea,  and  the  production  of  lithates 
and  lithic  acid,  inducing  a  condition  of  blood 
to  which  this  authority  fitly  applied  the  term 
Ittlumia.  This  lithsemia  may  be  relieved  for 
*'■!"«  ''y  elimination  by  the  kidneys,  showing 
Itself  in  deposits  in  the  urine,  on  cooling,  of  lithic 
acid,  lithates,  and  pigmentary  matter.  These 
aeposits  are  not  unfrequent  in  persons  in  good 
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health,  especially  after  any  excess  or  error  in 
diet;  and  they  are  more  or  loss  constant  in 
subjects'  of  gouty  habit  of  body,  and  in  those 
who arepredisposed  to  hepatic  derangement,  or 
who  induce  it  by  habitual  over^stimulating  diet. 
These  deposits  may  exist  for  years  without 
causing  much  discomfort ;  but  after  a  time,  the 
excessive  quantity  of  lithic  acid  and  lithates  can- 
not be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys ;  and  they  accu- 
mulate, causing  disturbances  in  different  parts  of 
the  organism,  and  giving  rise  to  various  more  or 
less  distressing  symptoms.  Of  these  symptoms 
the  more  prominent,  are : — epigastric  oppres- 
sion, flatulent  distension  of  stomach  and  bowels, 
heartburn,  acid  eructations,  sense  of  wearinesn 
and  tendency  to  sleep  after  meals,  furred  tongue, 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  especially  in  thi' 
morning,  appetite  often  good,  sometimes  the 
contrary,  an  excessive  secretion  of  viscid  mucus 
in  the  fauces  and  back  of  the  nose,  constipation 
and  vitiated  secretions.  Palpitation,  irregular 
or  intermitting  pulse,  frontal  headache,  vertigo, 
noises  in  the  ears,  restlessness  at  night,  irrita- 
bility of  temper,'and  hypochondriasis,  are  other 
symptoms  that  are  not  umfrequently  present. 

Goiit,  whether  openly  expressed,  latent,  or 
irregular,  is  associated  with  the  symptoms  just 
mentioned,  and  is  one  of  the  results,  of  lithsemia, 
and  of  faulty  hepatic  function. 

Urinary  calculi  are  another  result  of  lithsemia, 
at  all  events,  those  which  consist  of  lithic  acid 
or  its  salts,  and  which  are  the  most  frequent. 
Sir  H.  Thompson  confirms  this  view,  and  shows 
that  thb  formation  of  these  calculi  is  to  be  pre- 
vented by  remedies  and  a  regime  directed  to  the 
liver  rather  than  to  the  kidneys. 

Biliary  calculi  are  also  a  result  of  functional 
hepatic  derangement,  and  are  frequently  associated 
with  a  gouty  habit  of  body,  and  with  lithic  acid 
deposits  and  calculi. 

Lithsemia  predisposes  to  local  inflammations. 
Individuals  who  are  subject  to  deposits  of  lithic 
acid  and  lithates  are  more  liable  than  others  to 
severe  local  infiammations  ;  and  in  reference  to 
this  fact,  Dr.  Murchison  made  the  practical 
observation  that  in  such  persons  the  lithates 
cease  to  be  eliminated  on  the  advent  of  a  local 
inflammation  or  ordinary  febrile  catarrh,  to  be 
again  discharged  freely  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
pyrexia.  In  such  cases,  he  added,  the  retention 
of  lithates  in  the  system  has  probably  deter- 
mined the  attack. 

_  Some  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  eczema,  psoriasis, 
lichen,  and  urticaria,  are  unquestionably  often 
induced  and  maintained  by  lithsemia  and  tte 
hepatic  derangement  from  ■which  it  results. 

To  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject,  the 
functional  derangement  under  consideration,  as 
Dr.  Murchison  remarked,  '  by  the  production  of 
peccant  substances  which  are  not  readily  elimi- 
nated, and  which,  therefore,  accumulate  in  the 
system,  may  in  the  long  run  lead  to  many  of  the 
most  serious  maladies,  both  acute  and  chronic  to 
which  our  race  is  subject.'  ' 

3.  Disorders  of  the  BiUary  Function  — 
Disorders  referable  to  faulty  biliarv  secretion 
may  be  divided  into  (a)  those  due  to  excemve 
secretion ;  and  (A)  those  due  to  dejlment  secretion 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  arrange  those  due  tit 
vitiated  bile  under  a  separate  heS,  as  the  secre- 
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tion  may  be  vitiated,  whether  it  be  redundant  or 
lefieient. 

(a)  Excessive  secretion' of  bile  is  characterised 
by  bilious  diarrhosa — copious,  fluid,  bilious  eva- 
cuations, nausea,  or  not  .unfrequently  vomiting ; 
twisting,  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen;  and 
perhaps  some  febrile  symptoms.  The  bile  in 
some  cases  seems  to  be  peculiarly  acrid,  and 
causes  much  smarting  when  it  is  voided.  The 
urine  is  generally  high-coloured,  and  loaded 
with  lithates.  There  is  frequently  headache, 
and  either  irritability  of  temper  or  depression  of 
spirits.  Disturbances  of  circulation,  in  the  form 
of  irregularity  of  pulse,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  are  also  occasionally  present.  As  has  been 
stated  under  the  article  Lives,  Hypersemia  of, 
this  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  with  the  attend- 
ant symptoms,  is  usually  the  result  of  congestion 
of  the  liver. 

(6)  Deficient  secretion  of  bile  is  cliaracterised 
by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  such  as  furred  tongue, 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  flatulence.  The  actipn  ol  the  bowels 
may  be  irregular,  but  is  usually  costive;  and  the 
evacuations  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  drab,  or 
whitish  colour,  and  often  of  offensive  odour.  The 
complexion  is  usually  sallow  and  aneemic,  not  often 
jaundiced.  Disturbances  of  the  circulation,  in 
the  form  of  languid  or  irregular  pulse,  and  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  headache,  languor,  dro^trsiness, 
and  hypochondriasis,  are  frequent  concomitants. 
The  urine  is  generally  dark-coloured,  turbid,  and 
loaded  with  lithates.  There  is  also,  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  loss  of  flesh.  Indeed,  the  func- 
tions of  the .  bile  in  promoting  the  assimilation 
of  fat,  in  stimulating  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestines,  and  as  an  antiseptic,  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  symptoms  which  attend  protracted 
deiicienoy  of  the  secretion. 

Tbe^tmbnt. — Among  the  remedies  which  pro- 
mote the  expulsion,  if  not  the  secretion  of  bile, 
mercury  and  its  preparations  hold  a  promi- 
nent place.  For  notwithstanding  the  results 
of  experiments  upon  animals,  few  practitioners 
will  be  content  to  give  up  the  advantage  which 
their  clinical  experience  has  taught  them  is  to 
be  derived  from  the,  judicious  use  of  mercury. 
It  is  possible  that  the  drug  merely  effects  the 
expulsion  of  the  bile ;  the  result,  however,  is 
unquestionable.  In  excessive  secretion  of  bile 
a  single  full  dose  of  calomel,  followed  in  a 
few  hours  by  a  saline  draught,  will  cause  a  free 
downward  discharge ;  and  in  the  lithaemic  con- 
dition of  system,  indicated  by  turbid  urine  con- 
taining copious  lithates,  the  same  treatment  will 
afford  ready  relief.  In  smaller  doses,  repeated 
at  intervals,  and  combined  with  other  aperients, 
as  colocynth,  or  rhubarb,  mercury  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  beneficial  results  in  less  active  func- 
tional derangement.  In  some  cases  mercury  is 
inadmissible,  or  disagrees,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is 
well  not  to  repeat  it  too  frequently,  or  to  con- 
tinue it  for  too  long  a  time,  as  its  protracted  use 
is  apt  to  impair  digestion  and  nutrition,  and 
weaken  the  function  of  the  organ  which  it  at  first 
relieves.  Of  late  years  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
list  of  cholagogiies  has  been' made  in  podophyllin. 
A  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  resin 
may  be  given  for  a  dose,  combined  with  a  little 
hyoscyamus  or  half  a  grain  of  extract  of  canna^ 
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bis  indica  to  prevent  griping,  and  a  grain  or 
two  of  rhubarb  or  watery  extract  of  aloes,  or  if 
it  is  desirable  to  quicken  the  action,  with  some 
extract  of  colocynth,  or  it  may  be  given  in  solu- 
tion as  a  tincture.  When  the  drug  acts  fa- 
vourably it  produces  one  or  two  bulky  evacua- 
tions, with  copious  excretion  of  bile,  followed 
by  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  patient  that  the 
bowels  have  been  thoroughly  emptied.  Its  ac- 
lion,  however,  is  at  times  neither  satisfactory 
nor  certain,  and  it  causes  occasionally  much 
griping,  irritation,  and  tenesmus,  and  subse- 
quent depression.  Taraxacum  is  useful  as  an 
aperient,  and  probably  alterative,  in  functional 
hepatic  disorders,  and  may  be  given  in  cases 
where  the  gouty  or  lithic  acid  diatliesis  exists, 
in  combination  with  alkalies,  especially  the 
bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  fresh  extract,  in 
ten  to  fifteen-grain  doses,  acts  better  than  the 
juice.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  is  indicated  in  cases 
of  torpid  liver  associated  with  oxaluria  {set 
LivEK,  Hyperemia  of).  The  saline  aperient 
draught  has  of  late  been  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  by  one  or  other  of  the  aperient 
mineral  waters,  the  Friedrichshall,  Pullna,Huii- 
yadi,  &c.  These  should  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing, fasting,  and  their  effect  is  quickened  by  the 
addition  of  some  *arm  water.  The  action  of 
these  waters,  as  of  the  saline  purgative,  is  to 
cause  a  drain  from  the  intestinal  vessels,  and 
thus  to  relieve  the  congested  hepatic  portal  sys- 
tem. The  waters  of  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  and 
other  similar  springs  contain  no  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  owe  their  aperient  effect  to  the 
sulphate  of  soda  which  is  the  preponderating 
ingredient.  This  drug  does  not  act  by  stimu- 
lating intestinal  secretion,  but,  according  to 
Buckheim,  by  retaining  the  water  in  which  it  is 
dissolved  and  that  which  it  meets  with  in  the 
bowel,  and  so  constituting  a  solvent  whiohloos- 
ens  and  softens  and  carries  down  dried  faecal 
masses,  and  tenacious  mucus.  The  amount  of 
carbonate  of  soda  associated  with  the  Glauber's 
salt  in  these  waters  renders  them  antacid,  and 
assists  in  determining  a  diuretic  as  well  as 
aperient  action.  The  mineral  waters,  or  the  salts 
obtained  from  them  by  evaporation,  may  be 
taken  at  home  in  the  morning,  in  conjunction 
with  sufficient  warm  water.  For  those  indivj. 
duals  especially  who  are  suffering  from  hepatic 
congestion  or  merely  functional  disorder,  espe- 
cially if  the  result  of  irregular  habits  in  eating 
and  drinking,  a  visit  to  and  course  of  waters  at 
one  of  the  spas  will,  if  means  permit,  be  de- 
sirable. Change  of  scene,  regularity  in  diet,  and 
absence  from  mental  harass,  are,  ,of  course,  im- 
portant elements  in  the  success  of  a  more  or  less 
protracted  stay  at  such  places ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  readily  many  individuals,  who  are 
quite  unmanageable  at  home,  submit  to  strict 
hygienic  arrangements  under  fresh  influences. 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Scarborough  in 
this  country,  and  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  Homburg  and  Kissengen  era  the  Conti- 
nent, are  amongst  the  spas  which  enjoy  special 
renown  in  the  treatment  of  liver-afiections.  Bee 
Mineral  Watbes. 

In  no  class  of  disorders  do  general  remedial 
or  hygienic  agents  act  more  beneficially  than  m 
functional  derangements  of  the  liver.    Pure  air. 


eiercise,  strict  attention  to  the  functions  of  the 
to,  and  Bdtable  diet,  are  the  cniat.ve  mean 
on  which  we  must  mainly  rely.  In  aUcases  it  is 
of  moment  t»  promote  the  healthy  action  of  the 
skin  and  lungs!  This  is  to  be  done  by  exercise 
on  foot  or  horseback.  The  latter  is  pecuharly  ad- 
vantageous, as  it  stimulates  directly,  by  a  series 
ofsuccussions,  and  by  contraction  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  the  liver  and  intestines,  and 
may  be  had  recourse  to,  in  moderation,  by  those 
who  are  not  very  vigorous.  Walking  .proniotes 
the  general  circulation,  excites  the  action  of  the 
skin,  increases  the  frequency  and  fulness  of  the 
respirations,  and  indirectly  tends  materially  to 
reUeve  a  congested  or  indolent  state  of  liver.  The 
action  of  the  skin  must  also  be  maintained  by 
adequate  clothing  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
by  daily  use  of  the  sponge-bath,  followed  by 
active  friction  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  body. 
The  diet  should  be  of  a  light  nopishing  cha- 
racter; and  rich  gravies,  made  dishes,  soups, 
sauces,  pastry,  raw  vegetables,  and  such  articles, 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  nitrogenous 
foods  suit  best,  especially  where  there  is  a,6so- 
ciated  lithsemia ;  starchy  and  saccharine  articles 
being  objectionable.  The  stronger  spirituous 
drinks  are  to  be  entirely  avoided ;  but  the  lighter 
wines,  as  claret,  hock,  and  light  dry  sherry,  may 
be  taken  at  meals  in  moderation. 

S.  H.  Ward. 

LIVEB,  Gangrene  of.  See  Liteb,  Abscess 
of;  and  Inflammation,  Acute,  of. 

LIVEH,  Hydatid  Disease  of.—  Sykon.  : 
Eehinococci  of  Liver. 

Anatomical  Ohabactehs. — The  liver  is  the 
organ  most  frequently  affected  with  hydatid  dis- 
ease. There  is  usually  but  one  cyst,  but  there 
may  be  two,  three,  or  more ;  and  the  size  of  the 
cyst  may  vary  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
child's  head.  The  cysts  may  exist  in  either  lobe 
of  the  liver,  but  they  are  more  frequent  in  the 
right ;  and  they  may  be  attached  to  the  upper  or 
liHder  surface,  or  project  from  the  border,  or  lie 
buried  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  This  is 
more  or  less  modified  in  form,  and  increased  in 
size,  according  to  the  magnitude  and  site  of  the 
cyst.  When  the  cyst  is  small  and  deep-seated, 
there  will  be  no  appreciable  change  in  the  liver, 
and  the  disease  may  be  latent  for  years.  When, 
however,  the  cyst  is  very  large,  it,  with  the 
liver,  may  constitute  a  tumour,  which  may  en- 
croach upon  the  thorax,  and  also  fill  a  great  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Pressure  of  the  cyst  may  in- 
duce atrophy  of  a  portion  of  the  liver,  but,  at 
times,  hypertrophy  is  the  result.  The  bile-ducts 
have  occasionally  been  found  to  be  obliterated, 
or  a. communication  to  have  been  eifected  be- 
tween them  and  the  cysts.  When  at  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  the  cysts  as  they  enlarge  may 
induce  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  adhesion  to  neighbouring  struc- 
tures. 

Symptoms. — ^A  hydatid  cyst,  when  sufficiently 
large  and  near  the  surface,  generally  exhibits 
itself  as  a  tumour  of  variable  size,  situated  either 
in  the  right  hypochondrium  or  in  the  epigastric 
region ;  evenly  globular  in  its  early  stages ; 
firm,  resisting,  yet  elastic,  and,  at  timesj  with  a 
sensation  of  fluctuation.    Briancon  and  Piorry 
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noticed  a  vibration  or  trembling— hydatid  fremi- 
tus—which  is  felt  when  the  surface  Is  compressed 
gently  by  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
sharp  percussion  made  with  the  right  hand  over 
the  middle  finger.  Frerichs  does  not  consider  this 
sign  of  much  importance,  it  having  been  present 
in  only  one-half  of  his  oases.  If  the  tumour  is 
situated  behind  the  liver,  it  will,  as  it  develops, 
push  this  organ  forwards,  flatten  it,  and  increase 
the  area  of  dulness.  The  tumour  may  last  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  go  on  increasing  to  some 
extent,  and  yet  the  patient  remain  free  from 
constitutional  disturbance,  perform  all  his 
functions  well,  and  keep  in  good  condition  as 
regards  flesh  and  strength.  When,  however,  it 
has  attained  a  very  large  size,  it  will  give  rise  to 
various  symptoms ;  to  a  feeling  of  tightness  and 
distension ;  if  it  press  upwards,  to  embarrassed 
breathing,  cougli,  and  palpitation ;  if  upon  the 
abdominal  viscera,  to  interference  with  their 
functions.  Pain  is  not  generally  present,  but 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  gnawing  pain,  either  at 
the  epigastrium,  or  extending  forwards  from  the 
lumbar  region.  CEdema  of  the  lower  extremities 
may  occur  when  the  tumour  presses  upon  the 
inferior  cava. 

Diagnosis. — Hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver  is 
not  always  easily  diagnosed ;  but  the  charac- 
teristic features  already  noticed,  and  its  com- 
patibility (in  many  cases  up  to  an  advanced 
stage)  with  a  good  state  of  health,  'will  generally 
point  to  its  nature.  Abscess  of  the  liver  will  be 
distinguished  by  local  and  remote  pain  ;  the  fre- 
quent antecedence  or  co-existence  of  dysentery ; 
and  severe  constitutionalsymptoms,suchashectic 
fever,  rigors,  &o.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  hydatid  cysts  are  liable  to  liecome 
inflamed  and  to  suppurate,  when  the  diagnosis 
will  not  be  so  readily  made.  Cancer  of  the  liver 
will  generally  be  marked  by  irregularity  of  sur- 
face ;  the  presence  of  pain ;  the  cachectic  aspect ; 
and  the  rapidity  of  progress.  Aneurism  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  may  form  an  epigastric  tumour, 
of  even,  spherical  shape;  but  the  pulsations, 
frequently  very  forcible,  coupled,  probably,  vrith 
bruit,  audible  along  the  course  of  the  vessel 
before  and  behind,  will  determine  the  diagnosis. 
The  site,  the  pyriform  shape  and  uniform  size, 
and  the  usual  accompaniment  of  jaundice,  will 
distinguish  from  hydatid  disease  the  tumour 
caused  by  a  distended  gall-bladder.  Frerichs 
thinks  that  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver  is  more 
frequently  confounded  with  localised  pleuritic 
effiisibn  at  the  base  of  the  chest  than  with  any 
other  affection.  He  remarks  that  the  same 
signs — dulness  on  percussion,  absence  of  vocal 
thrill,  intercostal  fluctuation — would  be  present 
in  both  cases.  He  rests  the  diagnosis  on  the 
fact  that  the  line  of  dulness  would  present  a 
curve  which  would  look  upwards  in  the  one  case, 
downwards  in  the  other. 

PuoaifOBis  AND  TERMiNATioifs.  —  Hydatid 
tumour  of  the  liver  may  last  for  years,  and  be 
compatible  with  an  average  stite  uf  health ;  or 
at  an  early  or  advanced  period  of  its  existence, 
it  may  terminate  in  one  of  the  following  ways  :— 
1,  It  may,  from  its  bulk  and  position,  press  upon 
and  interfere  with  the  functions  of  different 
organs.  Pressure  on  the  large  venous  tranks 
may  induce  ascites  and  dropsy  of  the  lower  ex- 
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tremities ;  prBseirre  upon  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal  may  obstruct  functions  connected  with 
the  assimilation  of  food,  and  induce  failure  of 
flesh  and  strength,  and  ultimately  death  from 
exhaustion.  2.  The  tumour  may  contract  ad- 
hesions -with  the  diaphragm;  ulcerative  action- 
through  this  may  be  set  up,  and  either  (a)  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  of  the  sac  may  take  place 
into  the  pleura,  and  fatal  pleuritis  result ;  or  (4) 
further  adhesions  and  ulceration  may  effect  com- 
munication with  the  lung,  pneumonic  symptoms 
ensue,  and  the  contents  of  tho  sac,  mixed  with 
the  products  of  inflammation,  'be  expectorated. 
3.  A  rare  result  is  adhesion  to,  and  ulceration 
into  the  pericardium,  with  escape  of  contents, 
and  rapidly  fatal  results.  4.  Adhesion  may  be 
effected  with  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  the  contents  of  the  sac  be  discharged  by 
vomiting  or  by  stool.  5.  Kupture  of  the  sac 
may  be  caused  by  a  blow  or  otherwise ;  the  con- 
tents be  discharged  into  the  peritoneum ;  and 
fatal  peritonitis  result.  6.  The  tumour  may 
contract  adhesions  with  the  parietes ;  point  ex- 
ternally; and  be  opened  or  effect  an  opening 
by  natural  process,  inflammation  and  suppuration 
having  been  previously  set  up  in  the  sac.  7. 
Budd  and  Frerichs  notice  a  possible  cure  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  sac  by  the  formation 
within  it  of  a  putty-like  matter,  which  involves 
or  perhaps  results  from  destruction  of  the  cysts. 
8.  Communication  may  be  effected  between  a 
cyst  and  one  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  then  the  result 
will  usually  be  fatal,  although  there  are  one 
or  two  cases  recorded  of  recovery.  9.  Similar 
cysts  may  be  formed  in  other  parts  or  organs  of 
the  body.  10.  As  a  possible  rare  event  may  be 
mentioned  communication  of  the  sac  with  the 
ascending  vena  cava,  escape  of  the  contents  into 
this,  transfer  of  the  contents  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  impaction  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  fatal  asphyxia. 

Teeatment. — So  long  as  a  hydatid  tumour 
induces  no  distressing  symptoms,  and  does  not 
affect  the  functions  of  any  organs,  there  is  no 
pressing  cause  for  interference.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  rapidly  increasing,  is  accompanied 
with  pain  or  distressing  distension,  and  espe- 
cially if  by  upward  pressure  it  is  causing  difli- 
culty  of  breathing,  and  other  symptoms,  it  will 
be  well  to  have  recourse  to  tapping.  If  there  be 
any  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  the 
exploratory  needle  may  be  first  introduced,  and 
should  a  clear  fluid,  free  from  albumen,  escape, 
the  ease  may  be  fairly  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
hydatid  disease.  It  is  now,  indeed,  considered 
the  best  treatment  not  to  wait  for  urgent  symp- 
toms ;  but  when  the  disease  is  well  developed, 
the  cyst  yet  perhaps  single,  and  the  walls 
elastic,  to  let  out  the  contents.  This  is  best  and 
most  safely  effected  by  puncturing  with  a  fine 
tuochar  or  with  an  aspirator.  Certain  precau- 
tionary measures  must,  however,  be  attended  to. 
Prior  to  tapping,  a  broad  flannel  roller  should  be 
firmly  applied  round  the  abdomen,  commencing 
from  below  and  carrying  the  bandage  up  to  the 
tumour,  so  as  to  assist  in  fixing  this.  It  is  con- 
sidered desirable  not  to  quite  empty  the  cyst,  as 
by  doing  so  the  chance  of  air  entering  the  cyst 
IS  increased.  This  result  may  also  be  further 
prevented,   and   adhesion    of   the    cyst  to  the 


parietes  promoted,  by  applying  a  compress  of 
lint  over  the  wound  and  fixing  it  firmly  witt 
the  remainder  of  the  bandage  which  has  been 
already  partially  applied.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  quiet  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  rest 
should  be  further  ensured  by  the  administration 
of  morphia.  The  late  Dr.  Murchison  discoun- 
tenanced the  use  of  chloroform  for  this  operation 
as  the  pain  is  but  trifling,  and  the  chloroform 
may  induce  vomiting,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  subsequent  rest  of  parts,  so  desirable  to 
ensure  a  successful  result.  It  is  not  necesearv 
to  wait  for  the  adhesion  of  the  cyst  to  tho 
pairietes  before  puncturing,  as  the  use  of  a  fine 
trochar  diminishes  the  risk  of  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  sac  into  the  peritoneum;  and,  more- 
over, the  escape  of  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  will 
not  usually  induce  peritonitis.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  thus  treated  have  been  successful. 
"Wien  a  hydatid  cyst  has  suppurated,  it  should 
be  opened  with  a  large  trochar  or  a  bistouiy,  and 
kept  open.  Puncture  and  subsequent  injection 
of  the  cyst  with  some  stimulating  fluid ;  gradual 
opening  of  the  cyst  by  applications  of  caustic 
potash,  so  as  to  ensure  adhesion  with  the  pa- 
rietes ;  and  a  large  incision  with  a  viewto  effective 
removal  of  contents,  are  methods  of  treatment 
which  have  been  practised,  but  cannot  be  re- 
commended in  comparison  with  simple  puncture 
with  a  fine  trochar.  Pr.  Hilton  Fagge  and  Mr. 
Durham  treated  several  cases  successfully  by 
acupuncture,  and  by  passing  a  galvanic  current 
through  the  contents  of  the  cyst;  but  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  result  was  due  to  the  acu- 
puncture, and  not  to  the  galvanic  influence. 
Treatment  by  special  medicinal  agents,  adminis- 
tered internally,  has  been  fairly  tried.  Of  these, 
common  salt  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  large 
doses  may  be  mentioned.  They  have,  however, 
proved  useless.  Stepeen  H.  Wasd. 

IiXVJiiB,  Hypereemla  of. — Synou.  :  Conges- 
tion of  the  Liver. 

Definition. — Uniform  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  with  preservation  of  its  normal  shape; 
caused  by  over-distension  with  blood,  the  result 
of  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood 
to  the  heart,  or  of  direct  afflux  of  blood  through 
the  portal  vessels ;  attended  with  a  sense  of  M- 
ness  and  oppression  in  the  right  hypochoudrium 
and  in  the  epigastric  region,  a  dusky  and  some- 
times jaundiced  complexion;  and  terminating,  if 
not  relieved,  in  organic  changes  in  the  hepatic 
parenchyma. 

.ffiTioLOQT. — Congestion  of  the  liver  may  bo 
either  active  or  passive.  Niemeyer  limits  the 
term  '  congestion '  to  the  latter,  and  apphes  the 
term  '  fluxion '  to  the  former.  Jetive  hyptrmm, 
or  congestion,  results  from — 1.  Excess  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  especially  in  persons  of  seden- 
tary and  indolent  habits.  Determination  of 
blood  to  the  liver  occurs,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
process  of  digestion  in  connection  with  ordinary 
meals,  and  if  these  consist  of  rich  and  irritating 
materials,  and  are  repeated  too  often,  or  if  the 
liver  is  stimulated  between  meals  by  the  imbibi- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors  the  hypeiaemia  may 
become  excessive  and  lontinuous.  2,  Long  ex- 
posure to  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  temperature 
will;  perhaps,  induce  hepatic  congestion,  but 


such  influence  may  be  long  resisted  by  per- 
sons of  temperate  habits ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  association  of  irregularities  in  eatmg  and 
drinking  mainly  contributes  to  the  result.  3.  A 
chill,  after  exposure  to  heat,  may  induce  active 
hepatic  congestion,  which,  in  hot  climates,  may 
result  in  suppurative  hepatitis.  4.  It  may  be 
excited  by  injuries  to  the  liver— such  as  contu- 
sions or  wounds.  5.  It  occurs  in  connection  with 
suppressed  menstruation,  especially  in  women  of 
full  habit  of  body,  and  who  are  approaching  the 
period  of '  change  of  life.'  6.  Hypersemia  of  the 
fiver  with  enlargement  occurs  in  connection  with 
typhus  fever,  the  acute  exanthemata,  puerperal 
iever,  scurvy,  &c.  It  is  also  a  result  of  pro- 
longed exposure  to  malaria,  with  or  without 
attaclis  of  pronounced  ague.  ,  This  influence  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  enlarged  livers  with  which 
'old  Indians'  return  to  this  country.  Passive 
hypernmia,  to  which  the  term  mechanical  is 
applied  by  some  authors,  is  due  to  interference 
with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  liver  through 
the  hepatic  vein  and  inferior  cava  to  the  heart. 
Such  jnterference  may  be  due  immediately  to 
dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  with  affection  of 
the  tricuspid  valve ;  to  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
caused  by  different  diseases  of  the  lungs;  or 
farther  on,  in  the  line  of  the  circulation,  to 
disease  of  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves.  The  affeo- 
tions  of  the  lungs  which  interfere  with  the  pul- 
monary circulation  are  either  acute,  as  pneu- 
monia, and  then  the  hepatic  hyperaemia  may 
paps  off  with  the  disease ;  or  they  are  chronic, 
OB'einphysenia,  and  fibroid  disease,  and  then  the 
hypersemia  will  persist.  Mechanical  congestion 
of  the  liver  may  result  from  direct  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  pressure  on  the  vena 
cava  of  aneurismal  or  other  tumours.  Mere 
weakness  of  the  heart's  action  often  keeps  up  a 
certain  amount  of  passive  congestion. 

Anatomical  Chabaoters. — A  hypersemic  liver 
is  increased  in  size  about  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  its  resistance  is  also  increased ;  its  peri- 
toneal investment  appears  distended  and  shin- 
ing. On  making  an  incision  blood  oozes  out 
freely,  and  the  cut  surface  is  dark  red,  either 
uniformly  so,  or  spotted  with  intervening  lighter 
spaces.  In  the  active  form  of  congestion  there 
is  engorgement  of  th&  portal  vessels  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  lobules ;  in  the  passive  or  mechani- 
cal form,  the  central  vessels  of  the  lobules— the 
hepatic;  veins— are  engorged.  In  the  latter  form, 
when  it  is  due  to  a  persistent  cause,  ■  as  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve,  and  has  lasted  some  time, 
the  out  surface  gives  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance to  which  the  term  nutmeg-liver  has  been 
applied.  The  dark  centres  contrast  with  the 
pale  circumference  of  the  lobules,  the  light 
and  dark  parts  are  clearly  defined,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  section ;  the  surface  gives  an 
appearance  which  resembles  closely  that  of  a  cut 
nutmeg.  The  central  dark  spots  result  from 
distension  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  deposition  of 
bile-pigment  in  the  adjacent  hepatic  cells,  which 
are  more  or  loss  atrophied  by  pressure ;  the 
lighter  spaces  correspond  to  the  interlobular 
veins,  the  light  colour  being  due,  according  to 
most  pathologists,  to  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
cells  at  the  circumference.    Dr.  Wickham  Legg, 
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however,  states,  as  the  result  of  an  examination 
of-twenty  cases  of  nutmeg-liver,  that  the  fat 
was  not  in  excess  in  the  majority  of  them.  In 
addition  to  the  atrophy  of  the  cells  by  pressure 
of  dilated  hepatic  veins,  there  is  hypertrophy  of 
the  interlobular  hepatic  tissue,  with  lymphoid 
bodies  scattered  through  it  and,  in  later  stages, 
through  the  liver  generally,  and  it  is  on  this 
latter  cause,  as  in  cirrhosis,  that  the  shrinking 
of  the  liver  in  advanced  cases  depends.  The 
term  '  red  atrophy '  has  been  applied  to  this 
advanced  stage  of  nutmeg-liver,  but,  as  Dr. 
Legg  remarks,  it  is  objectionable,  as  having 
been  previously  used  by  Virchow  to  designate  a 
state  of  liver  met  with  in  wasting  diseases,  such 
as  typhoid  fever.  The  term  '  atrophic  nutmeg- 
liver'  answers  well.  'Varicose  atrophy,'  used 
by  some  writers,  is  based  upon  the  dilated  con- 
dition of  the  central  vessels  and  their  radicles. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  SEaui«L.«. — In  slight  cases  of 
hypersemia  the  liver  does  not  extend  much  be- 
yond its  normal  limits,  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
felt  below  the  borders  of  the  ribs  and  across  the 
epigastrium.  In  severe  cases,  and  especially  in 
passive  hypersemia  from  obstructed  circulation, 
the  organ  often  attnins  a  considerable  size,  and 
is  found,  on  percussion,  to  extend  upwards  into 
the  mammary  region,  downwards  nearly  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  across  into  the  left  hypochon- 
drium.  Its  resistance  is  generally  increased, 
and,  in  old-standing  cases  resulting  from  malaria 
and  hot  climate,  it  has  an  amount  of  hardness 
which  characterises,  and  probably  indicates,  al- 
buminoid degeneration.  There  is  often,  espe- 
cially in  acute  cases,  tenderness  on  pressure. 
The  patients  do  not  exactly  speak  of  pain, 
but  of  a  sense  of  oppression  and  fulness  in  the 
right  hypochondriac  and  in  the  egigastrie  re- 
gions, and  of  uneasiness  from  the  pressure  of 
clothes,  or  on  lying  on  the  left  side.  In  most 
acute  cases  there  is  marked  functional  and  gene- 
ral disturbance ;  a  furred  tongue,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing at  times  of  bile,  bilious  diarrhoea,  sallowness 
of  complexion,  or  some  amount  of  jaundice.  In 
some  cases  the  bile  seems  to  be  peculiarly  acrid, 
and  causes  much  griping  and  distress  as  it 
passes  downwards,  and  smarting  as  it  is  voided. 
The  urine  is  high-coloiWed,  and  loaded  with 
lithates.  The  patients  often  complain  of  head- 
ache, are  irritable,  depressed  in  spirits,  and  feel 
languid  and  drowsy.  Disturbances  of  circulation 
are  indicated,  in  severe  attacks,  by  irregularity 
of  the  pulse,  andpalpitation'of  the  heart.  When 
jaundice,  in  any  marked  degree,  is  present,  there 
is  probably  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  tran- 
sient obstruction  of  these  ducts,  and  then  the  eva- 
cuations are  devoid  of  bile.  The  hypersemic  con- 
dition of  liver  induced  in  India  or  other  tropical 
legions,  as  the  result  of  high  temperature  and 
malarious  influence,  may  terminate  in  chronic  en- 
largement, and  possibly  in  damaged  structure  of 
the  organ.  The  symptoms  which  mark  this  are 
cachexia  and  ansemia,  with  sallowness  of  com- 
plexion ;  a  weak  ciroulaltion,  indicated  by  great 
susceptibility  to  changes  of  temperature,  bv 
chilliness  and  coldness  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  disturbances  of  nervous  system,  shown  bv 
rrritaMity,  depression  of  spirits,  disinclination 
for  effort  of  any  kind,  headache,  giddiness: 
and  other  symptoms.   Dyspeptic  sy7n|tomB  are 


present.  The  bowels  are  either  constipated 
or  relaxed ;  the  stools  in  either  case  showing  a 
deficient  or  vitiated  secretion  of  bile.  The  urine 
sometimes  contains  bile,  frequently  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  excess  of  nrea.  The  skin  is  dry  and 
harsh.  Individuals  with  such  a  condition  of  liver 
may  prolong  their  existence  for  years;  or  the 
serious  interference  with  nutrition  may  induce 
increasing  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  prema- 
'ture  death. 

In  the  mechanical  form  of  hypersemia  there 
are,  in  addition  to  special  gastric  and  hepatic 
symptoms,  other  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
pulmonary  or  cardiac  affection  on  which  it  de- 
pends. The  complexion  is  more  or  less  dusky, 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  lividity  mixed 
with  the  jaundiced  hue.  The  liver,  which  may 
have  become  much  enlarged,  will,  if  observed 
carefully  in  any  protracted  case,  often  be  found 
again  to  diminish  as  the  atrophic  change 
takes  place.  Ascites  may  now  become  a  promi- 
nent symptom,  whilst,  as  Niemeyer  remarks,  the 
general  dropsy  resulting  from  associated  heart- 
affection  may  be  yielding  to  treatment. 

Diagnosis. — Hypersemia  of  the  liver,  when  it 
is  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
caused  by  diseases  in  the  chest,  is  easily  recog- 
nised. Also,  when  of  the  active  kind  and  acute, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
cause  of  enlargement.  It  is  only  when  the  con- 
gestion is  chronic,  and  the  liver  hard  and  resis- 
tant, that  an  erroneous  diagnosis  may  be  made, 
but  the  previous  history  of  the  ease,  and  asso- 
ciated general  symptoms,  will  lead  to  a  right 
conclusion.  It  might  be  mistaken  for  albuminoid 
^sease,  bat  then  it  may  be  really  undergoing 
this  degeneration. 

Pbognosis. — ^Active  hyperaemia  of  the  liver 
usually  ends  favourably  on  removal  of  the  excit- 
ing cause,  and  under  appropriate  treatment. 
The  following  considerations  will,  however,  in- 
fluence the  prognosis.  1.  An  attack  of  hyper- 
semia in  an  individual  of  intemperate  habits 
may  be  but  the  early  stage  of  cirrhosis.  2.  A 
similar  attack,  occurring  in  India,  may,  as  Dr. 
Haclean  remarks,  be  but  tlio  commencement  of 
acute  hepatitis,  which  may  end  in  suppuration. 
3.  The  prognosis  in  the  mechanical  congestion, 
dependent  upon  disease  in  the  chest,  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  nature  and  stage  of  such  disease. 

Treatment. — An  attack  of  acute  hypersemia 
of  the  liver  will  usually  be  relieved  quickly  by 
rest;  by  restriction  to  a  bland,  fluid  diet;  and  by 
ensuring  free  action  of  the  bowels  by  a  dose  of 
calomel,  followed  after  a  few  hours  by  a  saline 
aperient,  either  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  or  of 
one  of  the  more  active  mineral  waters.  A  single 
sufficient  dose  of  calomel,  four  or  five  grains, 
will  often  rapidly  relieve  attendant  gastric  irri- 
tation and  vomiting,  and  ensure  a  free  downward 
discharge  of  bile.  Should  there  be  much  ten- 
derness on  pressure  over  the  liver,  the  applica- 
tion of  sinapisms  or  turpentine  stupes,  followed 
by  hot  poultices,  will  be  beneficial.  So  long  as 
any  acute  symptoms  continue,  the  patient  should 
be  kept  quiet  in  bed ;  the  diet  should  be  light  and 
fluid;  and  stimulants  should  be  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. The  portal  system  must  be  kept  re- 
lieved by  a  dose  of  Pullna  or  Friedrichshall 
water,  or  a  saline  draught,  every  or  every  other 
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morning,  preceded  the  previous  night  by  some 
mercurial  preparation,  if  the  secretion  seem  to 
require  this.  Podophyllin  may  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  mercury,  in  some  cases,  but  it 
is  uncertain  in  its  action.  Its  griping  effect  is 
counteracted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  extract 
of  hyoscyamus  or  half  a  grain  of  extract  of 
cannabis  indiea,  and  its  action  will  be  qBickeued 
by  adding  a  little  compound  coloeynth  pill. 
When  the  acute  stage  of  hyperaemia  is  passed, 
taraxacum  often  acts  well  as  a  purgative  and 
alterative  ;  combined,  in  subjects  of  gouty  habit, 
whose  urine  is  more  or  less  charged  with  lithstes' 
with  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or,  i  n  other  oases,  with 
nitro-muriatio  acid.  This  acid,  in  torpidity  and 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  liver,  is  one  of  our 
most  effective  remedies.  It  acts  by  altering  and 
promoting  the  biliary  secretion,  and  by  improving 
the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  the  chronic 
enlargement  of  liver  of '  old  Indians,'  and  in  that 
which  results  from  malarious  poison,  and  also 
in  other  forms  of  chronic  congestion,  it  often 
acts  very  beneficially.  It  may  be  used  both  in- 
ternally and  externally.  Ten  to  twenty  •drops 
of  the  dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  may  be 
given  two  or  three  times  daily,  combined  with 
taraxacum,  quinine,  or  other  drug,  according  to 
indications.  The  external  use  of  the  acid  has  been 
advantageously  had  recourse  to  at  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  for  years,  either  in  the  form  of  com- 
press over  the  abdomen,  or  by  sponging  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  or  by  the  use  of  baths  to  the 
lower  extremities.  The  fluid  for  the  bath  or 
compress  is  prepared  by  adding  eight  ounces  of 
the  dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopeia  to  a  gallon 
of  water  of  about  98°  Fahr.  The  compress  may 
be  applied  by  soaking  a  fiannel  roller  of  sufficient 
length,  about  a  foot  in  width,  in  the  prepared 
acid,  and  wringing  it  so  that  it  merely  remains 
damp.  The  roller  should  be  then  applied  round 
the  body,  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk, 
and  worn  constantly — subject,  however,  to  re- 
newal of  acid  night  and  morning ;  or  the  lower 
extremities  may  be  immersed  in  the  fluid  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  night  and  morning,  and  the 
inner  sides  of  the  thighs  and  the  body  be  sponged 
at  the  same  time.  Earthenware  or  wooden  bath< 
should  be  used ;  and  the  sponges  and  towels  after 
each  bath  must  be  well  washed  in  cold  water,  or 
they  will  be  destroyed  by  the  acid.  At  times  the 
external  use  of  the  acid  causes  purging;  and  in 
several  cases,  at  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  severe 
irritation  of  the  skin,  with  copious  papular 
eruption,  resulted,  and  the  remedy  had  to  be 
discontinued. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium must  be  mentioned  as  drugs  that  have  been 
found  serviceable  in  reducing  livers  enlaiged 
by  chronic  congestion.  In  the  hyperjemia  re- 
sulting from  disease  of  the  mitral  or  aortic 
valves,  or  from  chronic  lung-changes,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  the  chest-symptoms  will 
often  be  most  effectually  relieved  by  treatment 
directed  especially  to  the  liver. 

Much  benefiit  will  result  in  many  cases  of 
hypersemia  by  a  course  of  mineral  waters  at  one 
of  the  Crerman  or  English  spas.  Marienbad,  the 
cool  springs  of  Carlsbad,  rather  than  the  Spradel, 
Kissingen,  Cheltenham,  Harrogate,  &c.,  are  in- 
dicated in  active  hypersemia;  the  more  tonic 


,mters  in  the  more  chronio  foros  of  congestion 
A  moro  detailed  notice  of  the  different  spas  and 
waters  in  relation  to  liver-affections  ^s  given  at 
the  end  of  the  article  on  Functional  Disorders  ol 
the  Liver.    &^  Mi^A.  W^^  ^_  ^^^_ 

LIVEE,  Hypertrophy  of— In  true  hyit>ir 
trophy  of  the  liver,  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  organ  is  due  to  enlargement  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  secreting  cells,  without  any  morbid 
change  having  taken  place  in  these,  and  with- 
out the  deposit  ai'ound  them  of  any  morbid 
material.  The  parenchyma  of  an  hypertrophied 
liver  18  generally  firm  and  vascular,  in  some  few 
instances  pale  and  flabby.  The  hypertrophy 
may  be  partial  or  general.  Partial  hypertrophy 
may  either  result  from  localised  irritation  of  the 
liver,  as  in  tight-lacing;  or  it  may  ooriipeiisate 
for  some  other  portion  of  the  organ  reduced  or 
entirejy  destroyed  by  disease,  as  in  the  large 
irregular  lobules  of  hepatic  tissue  formed  in 
advanced  cases  of  syphilitic  hepatitis.  General 
hypertrophy  has  been  found  in  some  cases  of 
diabetes  mellitus;  jin  leukaemia;  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Jules  Simon,  in  a  certain  cachectic  con- 
dition produced  under  the  combined  influences 
of  .^privation,  scrofula,  arid  residence  in  a  damp 
locality.  Whether  true  hepatic  hypertrophy  can 
he  caused  by  residence  in  hot  climates,  or  by 
prolonged  exposure  to  malaria,  seems,  according 
loiJ'reriohfl,  to  be  open  to  doubt.  It  is  probably 
due  ia  some  instances  to  prolonged  congestion 
pf  the  liver,  and  as  a  result  of  such  a  condition 
may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  drinkers  and 
free  livers,  and  in  the  subjects  of  pulmonary  and 
cardiac  diseases.  W,,  Johhson  Smith. 

"laVEK,  Induration  of.— The  liver  is  com- 
monly hardened  whenever  it  is  email.  Simple 
induration  is  a  state  in  which  new  connective- 
tissue  seems  to  replace  the  proper  hepatic  tissue 
throughout  large  tracts  of  the  liver;  Often  the 
organ  becomes  small  and  lobulated ;  at  other 
times  it  is'iiicreased  in  size,  and  a  case  has  been 
known  in  which  it  weighed  eight  pounds,  consti- 
tuting a  connective-tissue  hypertrophy  of  the 
liver.  The  diseased  part  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  completely  homogeneous,  whitish-yellow, 
firm,  hard  mass;  which  under  the  microscope 
ia  seen  to  be  made  up  of  connective-tissue,  in 
which  no,  or  very  few,  elements  of  liver-sub- 
stance can  be  made  out. 

J.  'WlCKHAM  Lbso. 

LIYEB,   Inflammation  of,  Acute. — St- 

NON.:  Acute, Hepatitis;  Fi. Hepatite aigue ;  Ger. 


It  is  usual  to  divide  acute  inflammation  of  the 
liver  into  perihepatitis,  involving  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  liver  and  Glisson's  capsule; 
and  hepaiitiB,  in  which  the  parenchyma  of  the 
liver  is  engaged — in  other  words,  into  superficial 
and  deep-seated;  but,  practically  speaking,  peri- 
hepatitis is  rarely  more  than  an,  accompaniment 
of  hepatitis,  of  peritonitis,  or  of  an  acute  attack 
of  a  neighbouring  organ.  We  shall  not  treat  of 
•the  two  sepawately,  as  they  are  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  each  other. 

.ffiTioLooY.— Acute  hepatitis  is  by  no  means 
a  common  affection  in  Europe,  and  even  in  the 
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tropics  congestion  is  far  more  frequen  t  tb  an  acute 
inflammation.  The  chief  causes  of  hepatitis  are 
exposure  to  heat,  and  to  changes  of  temperature 

both  of  which  have  a  large  share  in  what  is 

called  tropical  influence — irregular  habits  of  life, 
and  spirit^rinking.  Irregular  action  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  bowels  predisposes  to  it.  Men  in 
the  tropics  are  far  more  subject  to  the  disease 
than  women  or  children— in  fact  acute  hepatitis 
is  exceedingly  rare  in  children.  The  disease  is 
uncommon  in  men  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
appears  to  be  most  frequent  between  the  ages  pf 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five.  Independently  of  the 
oases  m  which  it  appears  to  be  connected  with 
dysentery,  many  authors  believe  hepatitis  to  be 
induced  by  the  same  causes  as  those  which  pro- 
duce tropical  dysentery  and  tropical  fever — in 
other  words,  by  malarious  influences.  Hepatitis 
or  perihepatitis  are  sometimes  occasioned  by 
falls,  or  by  external  violence,  which  may  operate 
in  producing  them  either  directly  or  secondarily. 
Anatomical  Chaeactees. — The  liver  when  in- 
flamed is  usually  represented  as  softened  and  con- 
gested, sometimes  having  a,  granular  appearance. 
When,  cut  into,  more  blood  flows  from  it  than 
usual.  It  is  sometimes  infiltrated  with  serous 
fluid,  with  lymph,  or  occasionally  with  small 
spots  of  pus.  While  portions  of  the  liver  are 
involved  in  inflammation,  other  portions  may  be 
unaltered;  but  most  generally  it  is  inflamed  or 
congested  throughout,  in  some  parts  in  red 
patches,  while  in  other  parts ,  there  are  patches 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  These  may  be  traced  in 
their  changes  until  they  are  converted  into  ab- 
scesses, which  may  be  single,  or  less  frequently 
multiple ;  usually  these  are  enclosed  in  a  cyst, 
which  varies  from  the  thinnest  half-formed  mem- 
brane to  a  tolerably  tough  one.  If  there  hag 
been  much  perihepatitis,  the  liver  is  very  con>- 
monly,  adherent  to,  the -diaphragm  or  to  the  neigh- 
bouring viscera  by  organised  lymph,  and  its 
capsule  is  thickened.  , 

,  With  reference  to  the  distribution  of  its  blood- 
vessels, it  has  been  presumed  that  congestion  of 
the  liver,  is  mainly  caused  by.  obstruction  to  the 
hepatic  veins,  consequent  oji  affections  of  the 
heart  or  lungs,  or  by  some  obstruction  of  the 
rena  portse,  or  morbid  alteration  of  the  blood 
which  it  conveys.  In  inflammation,  again,  the 
capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  believed  to 
be  primarily  engorged.  But  these  matters  are 
not  very  certain.  As  regards  suppurative  in- 
flammation, Budd  maintains  that,  it  is  the  result 
of  purulent  matter  taken  up  from  ulcerating  sur- 
faces of  the  bowel,  and  conveyed  to  the  liver  by 
the  vena  portse. 

,  Stmptoms. — These  vary  much  in  their  degree 
of  acuteness.  There  is  frequently  in  the  com- 
mencement chilliness,  or  even  some  shivering, 
followed  by  fever.  The  appetite  is  impaired] 
and  there  may  be  loathing  of  food..  The  tongue 
is  white,  and  usually  has  a  thick  white  coat. 
The  bowels  are  sometimes  constipated;  more 
frequently  there  is  diarrhoea,.  Sometimes  there 
is  great  thirst,  along  with  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  with  bilious  vomiting.  A  certain  de- 
gree pf  jaundice  has  been, often  set  down  as  a 
symptom  of  hepatitis,  but  it  is  very  unusual 
There  is  frequently  pain  in  the  right  shoulder' 
but  by  no  means  always,  There  is  often  a  short' 
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dry  cough.  There  is  generally  some  fever;  the 
pulse  is  usually  from  100  to  110,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  increased  two  or  three 
degrees ;  but  there  is  seldom  present  that  amount 
of  irritation  which  one  would  expect  to  find, 
■when  inflammation  is  so  acute  that  it  may  end 
in  suppuration.  In  the  region  of  the  liver  the 
symptoms  are  various.  Sometimes  there  is  sharp 
lancinating  pain,  especially  when  the  convex  sur- 
face is  most  affected ;  more  frequently  there  is 
a  dull,  heavy  pain,  which  is  increased  when  the 
patient  endeavours  to  lie  on  his  left  side.  There 
is  generally  pain  in  the  liver  on  pressure.  On 
careful  examination  the  viscus  -will  often  be 
found  to  be  increased  in  bulk,  but  by  no  means 
always  so.  It  may  be  enlarged  upwards  and 
backwards,  or  below  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  or 
towards  the  epigastrium.  If  the  inflammation  is 
at  kU  acute,  or  if  there  be  pei:ihepatitis,  which 
may  involve  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
there  may  be  shortness  of  breathing,  which  is 
often  very  distressing.  The  acuteness  of  suffer- 
ing depends  very  much  on  whether  the  surface 
or  the  deeper  portion  of  the  organ  is  most  in- 
volved in  the  inflammation.  The  urine  is  com- 
monly high-coloured,  and  contains  an  excess  of 
bile-pigment.  Sometimes  albumin  is  present, 
but  on  the  whole  nothing  very  definite  is  known 
on  this  point. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  symptoms,  if 
there  only  be  perihepatitis,  they  will  probably 
subside  in  three  or  four  days.  Deep-seated  hepa- 
titis may  end  in  about  ten  days  in  resolution,  or 
in  the  formation  of  abscess  {see  Lives,  Abscess 
of) ;  or  the  disease  may  be  protracted  in  a 
less  acute  form  for  weeks  or  months,  producing 
enlargement  or  partial  induration  of  the  liver. 
In  such  cases,  and  indeed  in  the  lees  acute 
form  of  hepatitis,  it  is  often  dif^cult  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  chronic  congestion  and 
chronic  inflammation. 

DiAGifosis. — Hepatitis  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  other  affections.  If  the  sur- 
face is  particularly  involved,  when  there  is  much 
shortness  of  breai  h,  and  the  pains  are  lancinating, 
it  may  be  confounded  with  local  pleurisy  or 
pneumonia.  The  auscultatory  sounds,  as  also 
the  position  of  the  patient,  will  show  whether 
the  lungs  are  affected — for  with  pneumonia,  with 
intercostal  neuralgia,  with  inflanlmation  of  the 
stomach,  or  with  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  he 
will  not  lie  on  the  affected  side,  as  in  hepatitis ; 
nor  is  there  in  these  diseases  the  excessive  irri- 
tability of  stomach  that  there  is  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver.  The  pain  of  gall-stones 
comes  on  more  suddenly,  is  more  acute,  and  dis- 
appears more  rapidly.  Sometimes  hepatitis  has 
been  confounded  with  enlargement  of  the  gall- 
bladder, but  usually  the  pyriform  shape  and  pro- 
minence of  that  organ  when  over-filled  should  be 
enough  to  distinguish  it.  As  for  the  diagnosis 
between  hepatites  and  perihepatitis,  it  is  chiefly 
of  importance  as  regards  the  prognosis.  The  pain 
in  the  latter  is  usually  more  acute,  less  of  a,  dull 
pain,  and  is  less  persistent.  The  parenchyma 
of  the  viscus  is  less  sensitive  than  its  surface,  as 
has  appeared  to  the  writer,  on  handling  and  cut- 
ting off  two  or  three  inches  of  liver  which  had 
protruded  through  a  wound. 
Pbognosis.  —  The  prognosis  of  hepatitis  is 


grave,  but  its  termination  is  generally  favourable 
intemperate  climates,  especially  when  the  case  is 
one  rather  of  perihepatitis  than  of  hepatitis.  In 
the  tropics  the  disease  is  much  more  formidable. 
There  is  always  the  risk  of  its  running  into  ab- 
scess ;  or,  if  that  be  avoided,  of  a  state  of  chronic 
hypersemia  of  the  organ,  with  enlargement  and 
constant  tendency  to  relapse  supervening.  The 
complication  with  dysentery  or  chronic  diarrhoea 
is  frequent  and  unfavourable.  The  ratio  of 
mortality  differs  much  in  different  places,  and 
in  the  same  place  in  different  seasons ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  absolute  mortality  of 
hepatitis,  as  long  as  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  liver  are  not  distinguished  in  statistical 
returns.  However,  hepatitis  (if  cholera  be  ex- 
cluded) has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be 
steadily,  the  greatest  source  of  mortality  among 
our  soldiers  in  India.  The  French  found  it  a 
very  fatal  disease  in  Algiers,  and  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  hot 
countries. 

Treatment. — The  activity  of  treatment  must 
be  regulated  by  the  acuteness  of  the  case,  and  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  such  as 
dysentery.  In  former  days  repeated  venesection 
used  to  bci  employed.  We  now  find  leeches 
applied  over  the  liver  or  to  the  anus  at  least  as 
effectual.  Emollient  cataplasms  are  to  be  kept 
constantly  applied  to  the  side.  The  bowels 
should  be  freely  acted  on  with  the  neutral  salts. 
The  action  of  ipecacuanha  in  large  doses  is  very 
useful,  whether  it  produces  nausea  or  operates 
on  the  bowels.  It  is  particularly  indicated  where 
there  is  dysenteric  complication.  The  general 
feeling  is  that  the  induction  of  vomiting  operates 
unfavourably,  but  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease we  do  not  think  a  certain  amount  of  it  in- 
jurious. It  seems  to  relieve  the  liver  to  some 
extent.  Calomel  and  opium,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  calomel  in  small  doses,  to  touch  the 
gums,  was  the  old  treatment  in  India;  while 
the  French  trusted  mainly  to  the  exhibition  of 
calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  opium.  Both  modes 
of  treatment  were  believed  to  yield  satisfactory 
results.  The  popular  idea  that  if  the  patient 
was  once  salivated  he  was  secure  from  the  forma- 
tion of  abscess  had  no  foundation  in  £ict.  If 
there  is  much  general  fever,  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  diaphoretic  mixture,  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  tartar  emetic,  will  be  found  useful; 
if  nausea  is  produced,  so  much  the  better.  When 
the  symptoms  become  less  acute,  the  steady  use 
of  mndernte  saline  aperients,  or  of  iodide  of 
potassium — in  short,  the  ordinary  treatment  for 
congested  liver,  should  be  adopted.  Counter- 
irritants  and  blistering,  or  the  application  of 
tincture  of  iodine  over  the  liver,  are  of  more  use 
in  this  than  in  the  earlier  stages.  The  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  bath  has  long  been  a  popular  re- 
medy in  the  chronic  stage  of  hepatitis.  The 
body  may  be  immersed,  but  a  bath  for  the  feet, 
or  sponging  the  side  with  a  solution  of  the  acid, 
will  usually  be  found  as  efficaeionSi  The  in* 
ternal  use  of  the  mineral  acids  the  writer  believe* 
to  be  more  effective.  Change  of  climate  exe> 
cises  a  singularly  beneficial  effect ;  especially 
that  obtained  by  a  sea-voyage.  Sudden  exposm* 
to  cold,  however,  after  a  return  from  a  warai 
dimate,  must  be  particularly  guarded  against 


The  treatment  of  the  sequete  of  hepatitis  be- 
comes  practically  that  of  congestion  of  the  liver. 
The  steady  use  of  saline  aperients,  or  a  resort 
to  the  saline-alkaliDe,  or  to  a  kaline  batns  as 
Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Elster,  Vichy  and  othera, 
will  be  found  beneficial.  In  the  acute  stage  the 
diet  must  be  low,  and  limited  chiefly  to  fluids. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  diet  during  con- 
valescence also;  attention  to  this  will  help  ma.te- 
rially  in  preventing  the  disease  from  becoming 
clironic;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  better  prophy- 
lactic against  hepatitis  than  a  carefully  regu-r 
lated  diet,  with  abstinence  from  spirituous 
ijjjntj.  J.  Macphebson. 

LIVEB,  tnfiammation  of,  Chronic. — This 
is  usually  only  another  name  for  cirrhosis.  Some- 
times the  name  is  given  to  a  perihepatitis,  a 
thickening  and  opacity  of  the  capsule  enclosing 
the  liver,  and  beneath  which  the  liver-substance 
is  found  hardened  and  tough,  due  to  an  over- 
growth of  the  connective  tissue  from  the  capsule. 
Most  pathologists,  however,  look  upon  cirrhosis  as 
a  chroiiic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  the  name 
is  usually  restricted  to  this  state.  See  Livee, 
Cirrhosis  of  J.  Wickham  Ieoo. 

LIVSB,  Malformations  of. — Abnormali- 
ties in  the  form  of  the  liver  are  not  common, 
and  are  more  often  acquired  than  congenital. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  frequently 
observed  malformations  that  are  congenital,  and 
due  to  some  original  defect : — A  more  or  less 
quadrangular  liver;  a  rounded  liver;  reduced 
proportions  or  total  absence  of  left  lobe ;  pro- 
longation of  the  left  lobe  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
tongue-like  process  towards  the  region  of  the 
spleen ;  abnormal  grooving  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
liver;  extreme  depth  of  normal  Assures.  Anoiher 
occasional  variety  of  hepatic  malformation  con- 
sists in  extensive  lobulation,  and  tho  exister.:e 
of  one  or  more  additional  small  lobes — a  con- 
dition met  with  in  the  livers  of  rodent  animals. 
An  extreme  instance  of  this  extensive  lobulation 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  and  is  recorded 
in  the  Tramacttons  of  the  Pathological  Society 
(vol.  xvii.,  p.  160).  Acquired  malformation  may 
be  due  to  hepatic  abscess ;  to  hydatids,  of  the 
liver;  to  how-growths;  to  some  form  of  chronic 
inflammation,  (cirrhosis,  syphilitic  disease) :  or, 
finally,  to  compression  of  the  organ  by  tight- 
lacing  and  other  means. 

"W.  Johnson  Smith. 

LIVEB,  Malignant  Disease  of. — Defini- 
tion.—Development  in  the  liver  of  cancerous  or 
sarcomatous  growths,  either  primary,  orsecondary 
to  similar  growths  elsewhere ;  causing,  gnnerally, 
enlargement  of  the  organ,  witli  irregularity  of  its 
surface;  attended  with  pain,  often  with  jaundice 
and  ascites,  with  marked  cachexia  and  progressive 
emaciation ;  and  having  usually  a  rapidly  fatal 
termination.  ., 

.Etioloqt.— Sex  has  no  influence  in  the, cau- 
sation of  hepatic  cancer;  the  disease  occurs  as 
often  in  males  as  in  females.  It  is  very  rare 
in  early  life,  but  cases  are  recorded.  Of  eighty- 
three  cases  analysed  by  Frerichs,  fortyrone  were 
between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the 
remainder  in  nearly  eqnal  proportions  above  and 
below  that  period.    Climate,  habits  of  life,  over- 
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indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  do 
not  seem  to  play  any  part  in  determining  tho 
malady.  The  influence  of  hereditary  tendency  to 
cancer  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked. 

Anatomical  Chabacteks.  —  The  malignant 
growths  which  affect  the  liver  are  usually  the 
carcinomata — the  true  cancers;  and  of  these,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  the  schirrous  and  medullary  or 
encaphaloid  forms ;  the  colloid  being  rarely  met 
with,  and  then  only  as  a  secondary  deposit.  Of 
the  sarcomata,  the  melanotic  and  round^roelled  or 
medullary  sarcomata  are  met  with  occasionally. 
Cancer  may  occur  as  an  infiltration  of  the  liver- 
tissue,  when  large  masses  of  the  liver  are  uni- 
formly affected,  and  little  or  no  irregularity  of 
surface  results.  It  usually,  however,  occurs  in 
circumscribed  masses,  smaller  nodules  or  larger 
protuberances,  varying  in  size,  to  use  a  familiar 
comparison,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  achild's 
head.  These  masses  are  more  or  less  numerous, 
and  usually  distinct ;  or  they  may  encroach  upon 
one  another,  and  give  an  appearance  of  coales- 
cence. 'When  near  the  surface,  they  give  rise 
to  the  marked  irregularity  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease;  and  when  larp;e  and 
numerous,  cause  considerable  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  liver.  The  masses  on  the  surface 
are  sometimes  flattened,  and  have  a  central 
depression  which  has  been  designated  as  '  cancer 
navel.'  The  growths  may  be  firm  and  of  brawny 
or  even  cartilaginous  consistence,  as  when 
scirrhus  prevails ;  or  they  may  be  of  medullary 
softness,  when  an  incision  will  yield  freely  the 
so-called  cancer-juice.  The  cut  surface  is  either 
v?hite,  or  reddish- white,  or  darker  red  when 
blood  has  been  recently  extravasated,  or  ofviiry- 
ing  colour,  from  altered  blood-pijement,  when 
the  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  of  longer 
date.  The  portal  ard  hepatic  veins  are  some- 
times invaded  by  the  cancer,  and  a  clot  is  formed 
in  them,  which  becomes  cancerous.  Colloid 
cancer  of  the  liver  occurs  rarely  as  a  secondary 
invasion  from  the  stomach  or  peritoneum.  Me- 
lanotic sarcoma  or  melanosis  exists  occasionally 
in  conjunction  with  the  disease  in  other  pans 
of  the  body.  Malignant  disease  of  the  liver  is 
primary  in  about  one-fourth  of  ;all  ciises ;  se- 
condary in  the  remainder ;  and  in  about  one- half 
of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  so,  the  primary 
disease  has  been  seated  in  structures  connected 
with  the  portal  system. 

Symptoms. — In  the  earlier  stage  of  this  disease, 
the  symptoms  may  be  merely  subjective,  and 
then  diagnosis  will  be  difficult.  When  the  dis- 
ease, however,  is  far  advanced,  a  prominent 
irregular  swelling  may  be  seen,  raisins;  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  and  occupying  often  a  large 
portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Lesser  grades 
of  the  disease  may  be  detected  by  palpation  and 
percussion.  The  liver  will  be  found  to  extend 
more  or  less  beyond  its  normal  limits ;  to  be  hard 
and  resisting ;  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
irregular.  _  In  a  few  cases,  however,  when  tho 
disease  is  infiltrated,  the  surface  wijl  perhaps 
be  smooth  throughout.  At  tiines  there  is  no 
enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  the  portion  af- 
fected lies  under  the  ribs,  so  that  physical  exa- 
mination does  not  help  us.  There  is  often 
tenderness  on  pressure,  especially  when  the  peri- 
toneal coat  is  inflamed.    Usually,  but  not  always, 
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there  is  pain  in  the  liver  itself;  sometimes 
merely  a  feeling  of  tightness  and  fulness ;  at 
other  times  a  gnawing,  aching  pain ;  and  some 
patients  hare  described  the_  pain'  as  '  burning.' 
There  is  frequently  also  pain  shooting  back  to 
the  spine,  over  the  sacrum,  or  about  the  angle 
of  the  right  scapula.  A  sensation  as  of  a  cord 
drawn  round  the  right  hypochondrium  has  been 
complained  of.  There  is  sometimes  pain  radia- 
ting down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  and 
occasionally  wandering  pains  in  the  extremities 
and  body  generally  are  complained  of.  When  the 
stomach  is  infact,  there  may  be  no  material  dis- 
turbance of  its  functions,  but  usually  derangement 
is  manifested  by  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  other  symptoms,  which  wiU  be  intensi- 
fied if  the  stomach  is  implicated  in  the  disease. 
The  bowels  are,  as  a  rule,  constipated  in  the 
earlier  stage,  but  towards  the  close  there  is  often 
dysenteric  diarrhoea.  Jaundice  occurs  in  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
liver,  and  is  due  to  compression  of  the  bile-dacta 
by  cancerous  masses  within  the  organ,  or  by  an 
enlarged  lymphatic  gland  in  the  portal  fissure. 
When  once  established  it  is  permanent,  and  the 
colour  of  the  patient  varies,  being  pale  yellow,  or 
deep  olive-yellow,  or  greenish,  or  sometimes  of 
the  dark  hue  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
'black  jaundice.'  The  stools  in  such  cases  are 
white  or  clayey  in  appearance;  and  the  urine 
deep-coloured  from  bile-pigment.  The  condition 
of  urine,  when  there  is  no  jaundice,  is  variable ; 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  generally 
scanty  and  pigmented,  and  loaded  with  lithates ; 
in  the  last  stage,  according  to  Dr.  Parkes,  copi- 
ous, pale,  and  deficient  in  urea.  This  condition 
he  attributes  to  the  utter  failure  of  digestive 
and  nutritive  power.  Ascites  is  present  in  more 
than  half  of  the  cases,  and  is  due  either  to  com- 
pression of  the  portal  vessels,  or  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritoneum.  Sometimes  the  large 
size  of  the  tumour,  especially  if  ascites  to  any 
extent  be  present,  may  cause  much  pressure  up- 
wards, and  give  rise  to  distressing  chest-symp- 
toms, such  as  embarrassed  breathing,  or  palpi- 
tation. Hseroorrhage  not  unfrequently  occurs  in 
advanced  cases.  The  blood  may  come  from  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  and  be  due  to  portal  obstruc- 
tion ;  or  may  be  of  passive  character,  as  in  scurvy 
or  purpura;  and  the  bleeding  may  take  place 
beneath  the  skin,  or  come  from  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  In  the  latter  case  the  hsemorrhage  is 
accompanied,  according  to  Frerichs'  experience, 
by  intense  jaundice,  and  usually  by  somnolence 
and  delirium.  The  complexion  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease  under  consideration,  when 
f  here  is  no  jaundice,  is  usually  sallow,  ansmic, 
earth-coloured.  There  is,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  progressive,  and  towards  the  close,  often 
extreme  emaciation.  Generally  there  is  no  fever, 
but  a  sort  of  hectic  may  occur  when  the  can- 
cerous development  goes  on  rapidly,  and  involves 
several  organs.  When  the  disease  of  the  liver 
is  secondary  to,  and  complicated  with  cancerous 
afiections  of  other  organs,  as  the  stomach — which 
occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases — 
pancreas,  uterus,  or  mammary  gland,  symptoms 
will  exist  indicating  such  complications,  but  need 
not  be  specially  dealt  with  here. 

Diagnosis.-  -When  hepatic  cancer  is  somewhat 


advanced,  and  the  liver  large  and  irregular  on 
its  surface,  the  diagnosis  will  be  e.isily  effected. 
In  the  early  stage,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  cases 
in  which,  throughout,  the  liver  is  not  perceptibly 
enlarged,  one  must  be  cautious  in  giving  a  hasty 
or  too  decided  opinion.  Inherited  tendency  to 
cancer ;  the  age  of  the  patient ;  in  women  the 
period  of  'change  of  life;'  a  sallow,  earthy 
aspect ;  progressive  emaciation ;  and  paia  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  point  with  fair  probabiUty 
to  the  disease.  But  nearly  the  same  conditions 
and  symptoms  maybe  associated  with  aggravated 
hypochondriasis,  or  chronic  tendency  to  gall- 
stones ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  is  increased,  as  gall-stones  are  often 
associated  with  cancer.  Permanent  closure  of 
the'  bile-duct  from  other  causes  gives  rise  to 
persistent  jaundice  and  other  symptoms,  as  in 
the  case  of  closure  by  pressure  from  a  cancerous 
mass.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  from  malignant 
disease  may  be  confounded  with  the  following 
hepatic  enlargements  and  malignant  tumours  ;— 
1.  Albuminoid  or  lardaceous  disease.  In  this 
affection  the  hard,  perfectly  smooth  surface,  with 
preservation  of  normal  shape  of  the  liver,  absence 
of  pain  in  the  tumour,  and  of  jaundice,  will  be 
sufficiently  distinctive,  unless  the  liver  is  ren- 
dered somewhat  uneven  by  other  associated 
aflfections.  2.  In  a  not  very  advanced  stage  of 
cirrhosis,  as  also  of  malignant  disease,  the  liver 
may  be  enlarged,  and  its  surface  uneven,  and  in 
both  diseases  there  is  great  resemblance  in  the 
aspect  and  general  cachectic  state  of  the  patient, 
and  similar  disturbance  of  gastric  and  hepatic 
function.  In  cancer,  however,  the  ascites  is 
generally  but  slight,  and  the  liver,  instead  of 
contracting,  as  it  usually  does  in  cirrhosis  as  the 
disease  progresses,  continues  to  increase,  and  is 
marked  by  large  nodules  andprotuberanoes.which 
contrast  with  the  smaller  elevations  in  cirrhoEis. 
In  cancer  the  skin  is  often  perspiring ;  in  cirrhosis 
it  is  harsh  and  dry.  Intemperance  is  not  an 
element  in  the  aetiology  of  cancer,  as  it  is  in 
cirrhosis.  In  the  latter  disease,  as  also  in  lar- 
daceous liver,  the  spleen  is  frequently  enlarged. 
3.  Hydatid  tumour  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
a  localised  cancerous  mass  by  the  presence  of 
more  or  less  distinct  fluctuation ;  and  the  absence 
of  pain,  and  of  serious  functional  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  4.  A  tumour  caused  by  hepa- 
tic abscess  would  probably  give  evidence  of 
fluctuation;  be  associated  with  or  consecutive 
upon  dysentery ;  and  often  attended  by  rigors, 
hectic  fever,  and  characteristicshoulder-tip  pain. 
6.  Malformations  and  malpositions  of  the  liver 
have  been  mistaken  for  cancerous  enlargement, 
especially  in  females  about  the  period  of 
'  change  of  life.'  6.  A  highly-distended  gall- 
bladder has  been  mistaken  for  a  cancerous  pro- 
jection from  the  liver;  but  the  smooth,  oval 
swelling,  and  the  site  of  the  enlargement,  are 
distinctive,  and,  as  Frerichs  says,  a  practitioner 
who  made  an  erroneous  diagnosis  in  such  case 
would  be  wanting  in  the  tcuitws  eruditm.  7.  Cancer 
ofthe  omentum  would  present  amovahle  tumour, 
separable,  probably,  froih  the  liver  by  a  slight 
area  of  tympanitic  resonance.  8.  Cancerous  de- 
posits in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  readily 
mistaken  for  cancerous  affections  ofthe  stomach. 
The  following  points  will  assist  in  diagnosis:— 


(o)  Percussion  in  the  greatest  thickening  of  the 
(tomach-waUs  gives  a  tolerably  clear,  tympa- 
nitic sound;  m  cancer  of  the  leftlobe  of  the  liver, 
the  sound  is  much  more  deadened,  and  is  only 
somewhat  tympanitic  on  stronger  percussion 
strolce  I  (i)  careful  examination  of  the  liver,  and 
of  the  stomach,  when  full  and  when  empty,  will 
also  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion ;  (c)  even  when 
the  liver  and  stomach  are  both  affected,  careful 
examination  may  often  make  out  the  boundaries 
of  disease  in  each.  9.  Malignant  tumour  of 
the  right  lobe  may  be  mistaken  for  malignant 
enlargement  of  the  right  kidney.  Percussion 
will  generally  give  a  tympanitic  sound,  from  the 
presence  of  intestine  between  the  kidne;^  and 
liver.  The  hepatic  tumour  is  also  distinguished 
from  this  and  other  abdominal  tumours  by  its 
following  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  in 
respiration.  But  when  the  renal  enlargement  is 
very  great,  diagnosis  is  not  easy.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  a  sailor  was  brought  into  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  with  an  immense  tumour  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  was 
diagnosed  by  all  who  saw  it  as  malignant  disease 
of  the  liver.  After  death,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  liver  was  quite  healthy,  much  com- 
pressed and  narrowed,  and  spread  out  over  the 
upper  part  of  an  enormous,  cancerous  kidney. 
10.  Malignant  disease  of  the  ascending  or  trans- 
verse colon  will  constitute  a  movable,  and  gene- 
rally somewhat  tympanitic  swelling ;  and  faecal 
Bficninulatipns  in  the  colon  may  be  removed^  but 
not  always  readily,  by  aperients  and  injections. 
Percussion,  too,  will  often  elicit  a  resonant  space 
between  the  enlarged  intestine  and  the  liver, 

Pboqkosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  unfa- 
vorable. The  disease  when  once  fully  pro- 
nounced runs  its  course  rapidly,  the  fatal  ter- 
mination being  seldom  deferred  beyond  a  year. 
Schirrus  has  usually  a  longer  duration  than 
medullary  cancer, 

Teeatmekt, — ^This  can  be  but  palliative,  and 
directed  to  rendering  the  inevitably  fatal  course 
as  smooth  as  possible,  by  relieving  distressing 
symptoms.  Eemedies  which  in  other  hepatic 
affections  are  valuable,  such  as  eholagogues,  or 
mineral  waters,  are  here  useless,  if  not  worse. 
The  diet  should  bo  plain  and  nourishing ;  and 
the  moderate  use  of  wine  and  alcohol  is  not  con- 
tra-indicated, as  in  other  disorders  of  the  liver. 
Serious  gastric  and  other  derangements  must  be 
met  by  appropriate  remedies;  it  being  always 
borne  m  mind  that  we  have  to  soothe  the  patient, 
and  not  add  to  his  distress  by  the  exhibition  of 
nauseous  drugs.  For  the  relief  of  pain,the  various 
preparations  of  opium  are  indicated,  and,  a«  a 
rule,  morphia  acts  the  best.  It  may  be  adminis- 
tered either  internally,  or  by  the  hypodermic 
method,  and  must  be  repeated  when  pain  demands 
It,  Local  applications  over  the  liver,  as  poul- 
tices spongio-piline,&c.,  with  solution  of  opium 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,  are  useful,  especially 
when  the  peritoneal  coat  is  inflamed.  Tapping 
should  not  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  relief  of 
ascites,  unless  this  becomes  so  great  as  to  inter- 
ere  by  upward  pressure  with  the  functions  of 

Z  r^'»  '''*?' .  ^■^^  ^""^  '°oi  Jioaccumulates, 
and  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  hasten  the 
ratal  termination. 

Stethen  H.  Wabd. 
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LIVEB,  Malpositions  of.— Abnormalities 
in  the  position  of  the  liver  are  much  less  rare 
than  abnormalities  in  its  form.  The  more  fre- 
quent forms  of  congenital  displacement  are  these : 
Lateral  transposition,  the  liver  being  found  on  the 
left  instead  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen ; 
eventration,  the  organ  being  exposed  in  front  of 
the  abdomen  of  a  fcetus ;  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  of  the  liver  in  the  chest,  through  con- 
genital deficiency  of  the  diaphragm.  In  acquired 
displacement  the  liver  may  be  either  depressed 
or  elevated,  some  rotation  of  the  organ  on  its 
transverse  axis  taking  place  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion in  each  case.  Depression  may  be  caused  by 
pressure  from  above,  as  by  effusion  in  the  right 
pleural  cavity,  and  probably  to  some  slight  ex- 
tent by  considerable  pericardial  effusion,  or  car- 
diac hypertropliy.  Elevation  of  the  liver,  which 
takes  placemore  frequently,  may  be  due  to  preg- 
nancy, ascites,  or  the  presence  of  some  large  ab- 
dominal tumour.  Curvature  of  the  spine,  whether 
lateral  or  angular,  usually  gives  rise  to  some 
change  in  the  position  of  the  liver.  In  Potts' 
disease  the  organ  is  often  forced  downwards 
towards  the  crest  of  the  right  ilium. 

By  tight-lacing  both  the  position  and  the 
form  of  the  liver  may  be  altered.  The  organ 
may  be  forced  downwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  twisted  on  its  transverse  axis  that  its 
convex  surface  looks  directly  forwards,  and  its 
concave  surface  directly  backwards.  When 
tightly  compressed  the  upper  surface  of  the  right 
lobe  becomes  marked  by  the  ribs;  and  presents 
transverse  puckerings.  At  the  same  time  the 
right  lobe  is  bent  upon  itself,  the  concavity  of 
its  lower  surface  being  much  increased.  The 
hepatic  tissue  corresponding  to  the  summit  of 
the  arch  thus  formed  gradually  wastes,  until 
at  last  the  lobe  is  divided  into  two  portions  by 
a  deep  transverse  groove,  which  portions  are 
connected  merely  by  a  membranous  band,  com- 
posed of  thickened  serous  membrane,  and  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  hepatic  capsule. 
W.  Johnson  Smith, 


LIVEB,  Morbid  Qrovrths  of.— Several 
morbid  growths  have  been  met  with  in  the  liver, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  import- 
ant:— 

1.  Simple  Cysta.  —  These  formations  are 
not  often  met  with  in  the  liver.  There  may  be  a 
single  cyst,  which  is  usually  large;  or  a  number 
of  small  cysts  scattered  throughout  the  organ. 
In  the  latter  ease  the  condition  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  so-called  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney, 
and  indeed  is  sometimes  associated  with  this 
affection.  The  cyst-wall  consists  of  a  fibrous 
membrane  projecting  in  folds  into  the  cavity  of 
the  sac,  and  lined  on  its  inner  surface  by  pave- 
ment-epithelium. The  cyst  almost  always  con- 
tains thin  clear  fluid,  and  is  not  connected  with 
any  bile-duct  or  vessel. 

2.  Dermoid  Cysts.— Mr.  Hulke  has  recorded 
an  instance  in  which  several  dermoid  cysts  in  a 
withered  condition  were  found  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  liver. 

3.  EreotUe  Tumours.-An  hepatic  erectile 
or  cavernous  tumour  consists  of  a  small  red  or 
bluish-red  formation,  of  a  more  or  less  globular 
shape,  of  reticulated  structure,  and  oontaining 
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fluid  blood  Or  soft  cPBgula.  (xiQwtlas  of  this 
natnie  aie  often  multiple^  and  each  of  about 
theisize  of  a  filbert;  they,  aie  usually  found 
either  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver, 
or  on  the  upper  surface'  of  ,the  organ,  near  the 
attachment  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  i  Each 
t\imoiiTis  enclosed  in  a;Ga,psule  of  delicate  con- 
neotiyertissue.  Thotigh  seated  it  the  periphery  < 
of  the  liver,  an  erectile  tumour  seldom  projects 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  organ.  Much  remains 
to  be  made  out  as  to  the  pathological  signifi- 
cance of  these  tumours,  especially  with  legard 
to  their  relation  to  malignant  disease.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  connection 
•with  the  hepatic  vascular  system.  Virchow  and 
WUks  hold  that  they  are  in  communication  with 
minute  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery ;  whilst 
Freriehs  states  that  they  jM.nnot,  be  injected, 
through  this  vessel  or  through  the  hepatic  veins, 
but  only  through  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

4.  Iiymphatic  Formations.— rThe  liver  is, 
sometimes  -  found  studded  in 'all  .parts  with 
minute  patches  of  tissue  of  soft .  consistence), 
each  patch  ibejng  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of 
lymphoid  cells  disposed  in  the  meshesi  of  a  deli- 
catb  Beticulum.  These  patches  of  tissue  are  in 
close  connection  with  small  vessels,  from  .the, 
walls  of  which,  according  to  Frerichs,  they  are 
developed.  This  condition ;  is  associated  with- 
leukaemia. 

•  5.  Tubercle. — Tubercle,  as  met  with  in  the 
liver,  occurs  only  in  the  form  of  minute  miliary 
granulations,  scattered  throughout,  the  whole 
organ,  but  accumulated  more  especiallyi  on  tire 
(furfaee.  These  growths  ,  have!  been  rarely 
observed  in  the  liver,  and  in  most  of  the  in- 
stances in  association  with  acute  general  tu- 
berculosis. 

6.  Oanoer. — Different  forms  of  cancer  are 
liable  to  affect  the  liver ;  but  this  class  of 
diseases  is  so  important  that  they  require- sepa^ 
rate  consideration.  See  Liver,  Malignant  Dis- 
ease of.     '  _  ,  '.    '' 

7.  Hydatids.— "-This  is  an  important  disease 
affecting  the  liver,  which  demands  notice  in  this 
connection,  but.  it  is  -dispusscdi  in  a  se.psi.ate 
article.     See  Ltveb,  Hydatids  of. 

8.  Benign  Gro-vrtha.— Fibrous  and  other 
growths  have  been  in  rare  instances  found  in 
the  liver,  but.  they;  do  not  giye  rise  to  any 
clinical  signs.  W.  .Johnson  Smith. 

LIVBH,  Nutmeg.— Syuon,  :  Fr.  Foie  noix 
de  muscade ;  Ger.  Musaainuadeber. — Nutmeg-liver 
consists  in-  a  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the 
organ,  a  state  which  may  always  be  brought  about 
when  there  exists  any  impediment  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  heart  or  lungs. 
The  radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein.become  filled  with 
blood,  and  thus  the  centre  of  each  acinus  shows 
a  deep  red,  while  the  outer  parts  are  either 
yellow  or  of  natural  tint..  A  nutmeg  appearance 
is  thus  given  to  the  liver,  which  is  often  shrunken 
and  tough,  -with  adherent  capsule,  and  granular 
surface.  Under  the  microscope  the  centre  of  the 
acinus  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  dilated  blood- 
vessels, which,  pressing  on  the  liveiMJells,  cause 
them  to  atrophy,  so  •  that  in  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease  they  disappear  altogether,  and  the 
Bentro  tif  the  acinus  is  made  up  of  blood- 


only,  but  there  is  no  increase  of  the  connectiire 
tissue  in  the  same  sitnatAon,  ,The  capsulisijf 
Qlisson  now  and  then-.takes  on  an  overgrowth, 
just  as  in  cirrhosis,;  and  the  connective  tissup 
between  the  lobule  and.  around  the  vess^s  is 
considerably  increased.  It  is  to  this  overgrowth 
of  the  connective. tissue  that  the  shrinking  and 
hardening,  of  the  liver  are  due. 

Symptoms. — The  liver  may  sometimes  be  felt 
during  life  under  the  ribs,  more  often  not.  Slight 
jaundice  is  often  present. .  The  spleen  is  not  en- 
larged,, but  is., small ^ths  opposite.oondition  to 
that  found.in  cirriiosis.  •  ,,,  . 

Tbeatmbnt.-t- This,  must  ia  dir^eted.to,  the 
condition  of  the  heart  or  lung  upon  which  the 
obstruction  to  the. circulation  depends.,  Mutmeg- 
liver  may  always.be  suspected,  when  there  exieta 
any  impediment. to  the  return  of, blood  from, the 
hepatic-veins.  ,  J.  Wickhaii  Lbbb. 

LIVEK,  Pigmentation  of,— In  siibjeiits  who 
have  succumbed  to  intense  malariblls  fever,  and 
in  some  who  during  life  had  suffered  from  fre- 
queht  attacks  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever 
vk  hot  climates,  the  liver  inay  'be  foiiiid  tp  be 
stained  by  pigment,  either  diffused  thifbligWiA;^ 
the  whole  organ,  or  dispersed  here  and'theib 
in  irregular  patches.  This  pigmentatioa'of  the 
liver  is  always  associated  with  a  similar  condi- 
tion of.  the  spleen,  and  frequently  -with' stainilig 
of  the^  nervous  centres,  the  lungs,  thekidneyS,' 
and  the  lymph-glands.  Hepatic  pigmentatidn  is 
one  of  the  chief  post-mortem  phenomena  of  the 
condition  known  as  '  melanBemia,' in  which  flia 
blood,  especially  that  of  the  portal  system,  is  per- 
vaded by  granules  of  pigment  of  a  blaek  or  deep- 
brown  colour,  some  of  -which  are  free  and  isolated, 
some  held  together  in  irregulai!  masses  by  a  palo 
jelly,  and  Others  enclosed  in  .cells.  lU  the  pig- 
mented liver  these  granules  are  to  bo  fouiid  in 
the  portal  blood,  in  the  walls  of  the  capillarieB, 
and  outside  the  vessels,  scattered  amongst  the 
hepatic  cells,  but  not  within  these'  cells.  In  an 
early  stage  of  the  hepatic  pigmentation  the  stain- 
ing affects  only  the  peripheqr'  of  each'  lobule, 
but,  as  the'  disease  progresses,  the  deposit  ,'grar 
dually  extekds  to  the  centre  of  the  lobule*,  and 
attacks  the  hepatic  venous  system.  The.arterial 
capillaries  also  contain  similar  pigment-granules; 
Symptoms.— The  size  of  the  affected  liver 
varies  in  differeiit  cases,  and  aecoidiiig  to  the 
severity  and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  ,  The 
organ  is  sometimes  congested  and  swollen;  it 
often  remains  of 'normal  size;  in  soifie  fevr 
instances  it  finally  becomes  atrophied,  The 
main  symptoms  of  this  condition  of  the  liver 
are  occasional  intestinal  hemorrhage,  diarrhoea, 
and  ascites.  These  symptoms  in  well-marked 
cases  of  melansemia  are  usually  associated  -with 
albuminuria,  due  to  pigmentary  affection  of  the 
kidneys,  and  -with  more  severe  symptoms  due  to 
cerebral  complications,  such  as  delirium,  coma, 
and  paralysis.  .Melansemia  has  been  met  -with 
mostly  in  warm  climates,  and  occasionally  dunng 
severe  epidemics  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fever  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe.  U 
this  country  it  has  been  very  rarely  observed. 
See  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

■W.  Johnson  Smith. 

LIVEK,  Syphilitio  Disease  of.— The  liver 


scjMMonaUy  becomes  diseased  during  the  tertiary 
stage  of  Bvplillis,  or  the  period  of  gummy  deposits, 
the  hepatic  affection  being  associated  at  some 
period  with  osseous  aSid  cutaneous  lesions,  and' 
with  syphilitic  cachexia; 

Anatomical  GHAEi.CTEE3.—%)AsW*&paij<M 
may  attack  both  the  capsule  (fsrihpatUis)  and 
the  internal  prolongatiohs  or  septa  of  the  capsule 
(parenehymaiim  hepatitis,  sypUlitio  cirrhosis). 
In  some  cases  a  small'  portion,  in  others  a  greater 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ,  is  aifected.  In 
the  milder  form  and  less  advanced  stages  of  the 
lisease  the  capsule  is  slightly  thickened,  and 
marked  by  a  few  isolated  white  patches,  jwhile 
the  surface  of  the  liver  is  here  and  -there  slightly 
grooved  and  indented.  After  prolonged  inflam- 
matoiy  action  the  liver  becomes  much  deformed, 
and  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small,  lobes 
bounded  by  deep  depresdons,  the  parenchyma  on 
seotionbeingfound  to  be  traversed  by  well-marked 
bands  bf  tough  and  retractile  connective-tissue. 
The  se(^etory  structuresof  theiliver  do  not  under- 
go very  much  change  in  this  disease,  and 'notwith- 
standing the  retractile  properties  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  forming  the  white  bands^  tile  vessels  and 
ducts  iifiually  remain  permeable.  The  liver-cells 
occasionally  become  loaded  with  fatty  elements, 
and'in  some  rare  instances  undergo  albuminoid 
degeneiatioDd  In  cases  of  syphilitic  hepatitis,  the 
liver  is  almost. always  bound  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  sometimes  to  the  adjacent  viscera,  by  firm 
adhesions.  ' 

.  Deposition  of  gummy  tumours — '  the  encysted 
knotty  tumours  of  the  liveri'  aS'  they  were 
named,  by  Dr.  Budd— occurs  more  ifrequehtly 
thaoi' syphilitic  hepatitis,  with  which  condition:, 
however,  it  is,  often  associated.  In  this  form 
of  syphilitic  diseaise,  the  liver  presents  on  sec- 
tion, especially  in  its  deepei;  parts,  a'bumberof 
globular  growths,  more  or  less  •firm'in.coilsist- 
ence,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, ;  and  vaDying 
from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  large 
walnut.  A  large  deposit  of  this  kind  is  usu- 
ally soft  or  cheesy  at  its  centre,  and1  becomes 
more  and  more  'firm  towards  its  periphery, 
where  it  is  surrounded  by  a-  greyish  and  trans- 
lucent zone  of  incipient  connective-tissue, 'which 
pa.sees  gradually  into  apparently  hjealthyparen- 
chyma. '  A 'full  description  of  the  miwute  struc- 
ture of  these  hepatic  gummy  tumours  will  be 
found  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Payne-  on  threfespeci- 
mens  shown  before  the  Pathological  Society  in 
1870  {Transaotims  of  the-  Pathokgioal  Sodety, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  207).  In  each  tumour  it  was  found 
that  the  soft'  central  portion  was  composed  of 
granular  and  almost  amorphous  material,  in 
which  were  imbedded'oertain  rotind  or  irregular 
translucent  bodies  of  large  size,  which  piobably 
represented  coUeetions'of  degenerated  liTer-dells. 
The  soft  eentral  portion  passed  Imperceptibly 
into  fibto'mldeated  structure.  The  sarroiinding 
fibrous  zone  was  found  to  be  composed  of  dense 
connective-tissue,  in  cresoentic  and  irregularly- 
shaped  interspaces,  containing  masses  of  fatty 
globules  or  granular  matter.  This  fibrbus  'striic- 
tare  was  not  strictly  defined  from  the  Structure  of 
the  more  central  parts  of  the  tumour,  and  on  the 
outside  passed  into  the  interstitial  connect] ve^ 
tissue  of  the  liver,  and  became  converted  into 
masses  of  nucleated  tissue,  each  of  which  masses 
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appeared  to  be  formed  around  a  small  bttinoh  of 
the  portal  vein  or  he jSitib '  artery.  Dr.  Payne 
supports  the  view  held 'by  Virclidw  concerning 
the  pathogenesis  of  hepatic  gummy  tumours,  and 
holds  that  th,e. amorphous  ^oentral.portioij  is  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  a  deposit  of  tissye  lowly  organised 
from  the  first,  but  as  fibrous  tissue  in  a  more  or 
less  advafitsed  stage  of  involution^  aiid  decay.    , 

Whether  true  hepatic  cirrhosis  may  be  caused 
^y  pyphilift^a  open  to  doubt,,  since ,  in,  ijigst  .(!a_ses 
supposed  to  be  of  syphilitic  origin  it  has,  been 
found  impossible  to  exclude  yiith  confidence  the 
idea  of  a  probable  alcoholic  origin. 

Albuminoid  degeneration  of,  the  .liver  has -,not 
unfreqiiently  been  observe^  in  the  subjects  both 
of  acquired  iind  of  inherited  syphilis,  and  very 
often  in  syphilitic  subjects ;Bthq  Ji^4,i)qtbsenp);e- 
viously  affepted  with  caries  or  necrosis  gf  bone, 
With  cutaneous  ulceration,  or  with  profound  or 
prolonged  suppuration.  This  condition  of  the 
liver,' when  associated  with  syphilis,,  is  probaMy 
due  rather  to  cachexia  and  debility,  than  to  any 
essentially  syphilitic  influences.  The  almost  if 
■not  quite 'obsolete  ■views  that 'the  amyloid  dis- 
ease is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  mercury, 
or  to  the  combined  action '  of  this  medicinal 
'K^ent  and  syphilis,  are  opposed  by  the  facta  that, 
this  condition  of  the  liver  has  often  been  ob- 
served in  a  syphilitic  foetus,  and  alfSain  adults 
who  had  not  previously  been  treated  ■with  merdiry, 
and  never  in  non-syphilitic  subjects  of  mercurial 
poisoning.  "       ' '    , 

:  SvirpTOMS.— The^  symptoms  of  syphilitic  hepa- 
titis and  gummy  tumours  in  the  liver  are  inmost 
instances  obseuiei  so  that  these  complications  of 
advanced  syphilis  are  often  overlooked.  The  liver 
in  some  cases  is  enlarged',  in  other  eases  reduced 
in  size.  In  the  fdrnier'iiistance  it  ■will  often  bo 
found  on  abdominal  percussion  that  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  right  and  left  Ibbes  have  been 
much  altered,  and  that  there  is  considerable 
deformity  of  the'  -whole  organ.  Firm  globular 
•elevations  on  the  surface  of '  the  liver  may  some- 
times be  felt  through  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall.  Advanced  syphilitic  hepatitis  is  usually 
associated  -with  slight  and  slowly  increasing 
ascites,  and  sometimes'  -with  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities.  There  is'  seldom  any  well-marked 
jaundice.  '  Thepatientoft'enoomplainsof  asense 
of  ■w'eight  and  uneasiness  in  the  right,  hypo- 
chondrium,  or,  in  some  few  cases,  of  severe 
pain.  In  almost  all  cases  there  is  some  hepatic 
tenderness.  _The  most  constant  symptomd'a*e 
of  a  dyspeptic  character ;  the  abdomen  often  be- 
comes painful  and  distended ;  and  there  is  very 
often,  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  diseasej  obsti* 
nate  and  profuse  diarrhoea. 

DiAssosis. — The  slo-w  progress  of  the  disease ; 
the  absence  of  any  severe'  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
liver ;  a  clear  history  of  syphilis,  and  the  presence 
of  syphilitic  lesiqns  at  some  J)art  of  the  body  J'  'no 
history  of  cancer;  and'thA  abseiice  of  anyinicai 
tions  of  malignant  disease.'whieiher  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  or  in  the  a,bdominill  cavity;  all  serve  to 
support  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic,  as  opposed 
to  cancerous  disease  of  the  liver.  In  ordinary 
cirrhqais  of  the  liver  the  progress  of  the  disease 
is  more  rapid;  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  more 
severe;  the  ascites  inore 'abundant;  and  the  indi- 
cations of  alcoholism  are  genSraUy  well-marked. 
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Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  liver  is  that  usually  carried  out 
in  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis. 

W.  Johnson  Smith. 

IiITBB,  Tubercxdor  Disease  of.  See 
LivEB,  Morbid  Gio'wths  of. 

LITEK-I'LITKE. — A  common  name  for  the 
Fasciola.   See  Distoma, 

IiIiAKDBINI>OD,iiiBadnoTshiTe,  South 
"Wales.  —  Saline,  sulphated,  and  chalybeate 
waters.     See  Minebai.  Waters. 

IiOBTXIiAB  {lobulua,  a  little  lobe).— Of  or 
belonging  to  a  lobule.  A  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  morbid  conditions  affecting  indivi- 
dual lobules  of  organs  which  are  thus  constituted, 
such  as  lobular  pneumonia,  lobular  pidmmiary 
collapse,  and  lobular  hepatitis, 

XiOCAIj. — This  term  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  word  general.  Thus,  in  connection  with 
morbid  conditions,  it  is  applied  to  those  which 
are  confined  to,  or  seem  specially  to  affect,  a  par- 
ticular part.  Again,  local  causes  are  such  as  act 
upon  a  limited  portion  only  of  the  bddy,  such  as 
a  blow  or  a  bum.  Local  treatment  implies  the 
application  of  remedies  in  the  same  sense. 

LOCK- J A.'W.— A  popular  synonym  for  teta- 
nus.   See  Tetanus. 

LOCOMOTOK  ATAXY  {locus,  a  place,  and 
mate,  I  move;  a,  priv.  andrcijis,  order). — Synon.: 
Tabes  dorsalis ;  Fr.  Ataxie  locomotrice ;  Get. 
Graue  Degeneration  der  Hiniersfrange  des  BSck- 
emruvrks. 

DEFiNrrioN. — A  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
chaiaeterised  by  a  peculiar  unsteadiness  in  the 
performance  of  voluntaiy  movements ;  or  a  loss, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  power  to  control 
and  co-ordinate  the  action  of  muscles  necessary 
for  the  steady  performance  of  these  movements. 

JKmoLOQT.-^The  causes  of  locomotor  ataxy  are 
so  various,  that  in  persons  who  are  predisposed 
to  it,  almost  anything  that  seriously  depresses 
the  nervous  power,  especially  of  the  spinal  cord, 
■will  become  an  exciting  cause.  Such  are  cold,  wet, 
excessive  fatigue,  bad  or  insufficient  diet,  depress- 
ing emotions  of  the  mind,  and,  as  the  writer 
thinks,  onanism,  or  the  long  continuance  of  other 
forms  of  sexual  excess.  Suppression  of  habitual 
perspirations,  particularly  of  the  feet,  and  the 
removal  of  haemorrhoids,  have  in  many  instances 
immediately  preceded  the  disease.  But  pro- 
longed exposure  to  cold  and  wet  appears  to  be 
one  of  its  most  common  causes.  Syphilis  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  chief  predisposing 
cause;  and  the  disease  is  certainly  very  much 
more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

Anatomical  Chaeaothes. — The  spinal  cord  is 
invariably  altered  in  structure.  Generally,  the 
membranes  are  much  congested,  and  the  writer 
has  often  found  them  thickened  posteriorly  by 
exudations,  and  adherent  to  each  other  and  to 
the  posterior  columns.  The  posterior  columns, 
•jspeeially  in  their  outer  regions,  and  the  nerve- 
roots  are  the  parts  that  are  chiefly  affected.  The 
morbid  change  consists  of  atrophy  and  disinte- 
gration of  the  nerve-fibres,  to  a  variable  extent ; 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue.    Oil- 
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globules  surround  many  of  the  blood-vessels, 
The  posterior  nerve-roots  undergo  the  same  kind 
of  degeneration,  which  sometimes  extends  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  even  along 
the  edges  of  the  anterior.  Sometimes  the  writei 
has  found  the  extremities  of  the  posterior  comna, 
and  even  the  central  grey  substance,  more  or  lesi 
damaged  by  disintegration.'  The  pathological 
change  seems  to  travel  from  the  centre  to  the 
periphery — from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  posterior 
roots.  In  the  cerebral  nerves,  however,  the  mor- 
bid change  takes  an  opposite  direction— from 
the  periphery  towards  the  centres.  Sometimes 
it  extends  as  far  as  the  corpora  genioulata,  but 
seldom  as  far  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

STMTTOMS.^In  most  cases  the  unsteadiness 

begins  in  the  lower  extremities ;  but  generally 

after  a  certain  but  variable  time— itinvolves  the 
upper  extremities,  the  hands  and  arms  being  the 
parts  most  affected. 

As  the  writer  has  pointed  out,  this  un- 
steadiness, or  muscular  inco-ordination,  occurs 
under  two  consecutive  forms.  It  first  makes  its 
appearance  as  a  simple  unsteadiness  of  gait;  the 
patient  walks  like  a  person  partially  intoxicated. 
He  likewise  frequency  complains  of  heaviness  in 
his  legs ;  and  of  fatigue  after  walking  or  after 
standing.  With  his  legs  close  together,  and  his 
eyes  shut,  he  sways  about  and  would  fall  if  not 
supported.  Later  on  he  finds  that  he  cannot 
walk  without  looking  at  his  feet.  When  the 
upper  extremities  become  affected,  the  patient 
is  unable  to  dress  himself,  to  button  his  clothes, 
to  write,  or  to  pick  up  a  pin. 

After  a  time  a  second  kind  of  disorderly  move- 
ment supervenes.  This  arises  from  a  spasmodic 
and  jerking  action  of  the  muscles,  which  the  will 
puts  in  motion,  but  is  unable  to  control;  the 
patient  cannot  regulate  the  degree  of  their  con- 
traction. When  put  in  motion  the  muscles  con- 
tract beyond  the  degree  intended,  and  flex  or 
extend  the  limb  with  an  uncontrollable  jerk, 
AU  the  voluntary  movements  are  hurried  and 
precipitate.  The  patient  seems  to  be  walking 
upon  springs ;  he  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  pranc- 
ing gait,  and  brings  his  heels  to  the  ground  with 
a  kind  of  kick.  If  he  attempts  to  take  hold  of 
an  object  he  probably  will  thrust  it  from  him  by 
a  spasmodic  jerk  of  his  arm.  The  disease  is 
progressive  at  an  advanced  stage.  The  patient 
cannot  walk  or  stand  without  assistance,  and  even 
then,  if  he  attempts  to  advance,  he  jerks  his  lege 
about  in  the  most  disorderly  manner. 

The  ataxy  or  disorderly  movement  is  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  following  symptoms, 
namely:-— Strabismus,  diplopia,  ainblyopia,  am- 
aurosis, ptosis,  contraction  of  both  pupils  or  only 
of  one ;  shifting  pains  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  but  chiefly  in  the  extremities ;  cutaneous 
and  muscular  anaesthesia,  and  loss  of  the  sense 
of  temperature ;  incontinence  of  urine,  and  dy- 
suria ;  loss  of  electro-muscular  contractility,  in 
a  variable  degree ;  abolition  of  the  patellar-ten- 
don  reflex ;  spermatorrhoea,  with  loss  of  sexual 
power  and  desire;  occasionally,  but  not  often, 
paralysis  of  the  first,  fifth,  seventh,  eight,  and 
ninth  cerebral  nerves;  cedematons  swelling  of 
t^e  joints,  chiefly  of  the  knees;  and  cardiac  and 
gastric  disturbance. 

'  See  Lancet,  Jane  10, 1865. 


All  these  BvmptomB  are  never  found  together 
b  any  one  case  of  locomotor  ataxy,  but  occur  m 
different  groups  in  different  cases,  es  the  foUow- 
ing  examnles  will  show.  The  symptoms  made 
their  app'earance  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 

they  are  mentioned,  . 

Case  1.- Strabismus  and  diplopia;  pains  in 
the  legs,  with  numbness  of  toes ;  ataxy,  or  un- 
steadiness of  gait;  numbness  of  fingers,  followed 
by  pains  in  the  arms,  with  unsteadiness  of  mus- 
culo movements;  incontinence  of  urine;  both 
pupils  contracted  to  the  size  of  pins'-heads. 

Case  2.rr-]3arting  and  shifting  pains_  in  legs, 
with  numbness  and  heaviness;  pains  in  abdo- 
men and  chest;  ataxy;  pains  and  numbness  in 
hands  and  arms,  followed  by  ataxy;  analgesia; 
incontinence  of  urine,  alternating  with  dysuria; 
htemorrhoids ;  loss  of  sexual  power. 

Vary  frequently  the  pains  in  the  limbs  are, 
for  a  variable  period,  the  only  precursors  of  the 
other  symptoms.  They  are  of  two  kinds— the 
Srst  is  of  an  aching,  gnawing  character,  and  is 
often  mistaken  by  the  patient  for  rheumatism. 
The  other  kinds  of  pains  are  acute  and  lancinat- 
ing, like  electric  shocks,  shifting  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another.  They  recur  in  paroxysms, 
lasting  for  a  few  hours  or  a  tew  days,  and  suddenly 
disappear  for  a  variable  period. 

In  other  cases  the  ocular  disturbances  are  the 
first  symptoms  that  make  their  appearance. 
They  consist  of  strabismus,  or  amblyopia,  ending' 
frequently  in  amaBiosis,  In  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  paralysis  of  either  the  third  or  the  sixih, 
cerebral  nerve,  with  diplopia,  is  foundduring  the: 
first  stage  of  the  disease.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  paralysis  i;  its  periodicity.  It  may  last  for' 
a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  then 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  it  came ;  or  it  may  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly  throughout  the  disease. 
Sometimes  the  strabismus  is  double,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  limited  to  one  eye.  Even  when 
there  is  no  perceptible  strabismus,  there  is  some- 
times double  vision,  when  the  patient  turns  his 
eyes  in  a  particular  direction.  Ptosis  and  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  are  also  frequently  present. 
In  some  caees  one  pupil  is  dilated,  while  the 
other  is  contracted.  Amblyopia  sometimes  ap- 
pears at  a  very  early  period,  and  increases  till  it 
terminates  in  amaurosis. 

Cutaneous  anaesthesia  usually  accompanies  the 
ataxy,  and  affects  «hiefly  the  arms,  fingers,  legs, 
and  toes.  The  patient  says  that  he  seems  to  be 
walking  on  something  soft,  and  does  not  feel  the 
ground  properly;  unless  he  looks  at  his  feet,  he 
scarcely  knows  that  they  have  reached  it.  Some- 
times he  feels  as  if  he  were  '  walking  on  air,'  on 
his  ankle-joints,  or  on  his  hip-joints,  when  the 
numbness  extends  up  the  lege  and  thighs.  Anal- 
gesia, or  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain,  in  a  greater 
or, less  degrpe,  is  very  common;  or  painful  im- 
pressions, are,  felt  with  unusual  slowness.  The 
writer  has  known  cases  in  which  several  minutes 
have  elapsed  before  the  prick  of  a  needle  has 
been  felt. 

Disorders  of  the  urinary  organs  are  generally 
intermittent  in  their  attacks.,  ITsually  the 
dysuria  and  incontinence  recur  alternately  in' 
the  same  st^e  of  the  disease.  Spermatorrhoea 
18  commonly  one  of  the  early  symptoms  in 
locomotor   ataxy.     It  is  followed  by  loss  of 
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sexual  power,  with  or  without  loss  of  sexual 

Affection  of  the  joints  in  locomotor  ataxy  was 
first  described  by  M.  Charcot,  of  Paris.  The  knee- 
joint  is  almost  always  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
which  appears  suddenly  as  an  elastic  cedematous 
swelling.  Like  the  diplopia,  strabismus,  and 
urinary  troubles,  it  may  be  intermittent — ^may 
remain  only  for  a  short  time,  or  continue  unin- 
terruptedly and  result  in  permanent  deformities, 
with  disease  of  the  bones  and  cartilages  of  the 
joint. 

The  strabismus,  amblyopia,  and  shifting  in- 
termittent pains  Vere  considered  by  Duchenna 
as  the  first  stage  of  ataxy,  which  may  last  for 
months  or  years.  The  next  stage  is  when  the 
ataxy  or  unsteadiness  of  gait  makes  its  appear- 
ance, either  accompanied  vrith  or  soon  followed 
by  ansesthesia  or  analgesia,  gsnerally  in  the 
lower  extremities.  In  the  thiird  stage  many  of 
the  symptoms  become  more  marked  and  more 
general,  the  ataxy  or  muscular  ineo-ordination 
extending  to  the  upper  extremities,  This  divi- 
sion into  three  distinct  stages  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  all  cases. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
especially  before  the  muscular  ataxy  has  made  its 
appearance,  and  when  only  two  or  three  other 
symptoms  are  present,  the  diagnosis  is  extremely 
difficult,  even  to  those  who  have  great  practical 
experience  of  the  disease.  SoTeral  of  the  symp- 
toms, such  as  strabismus,  amblyopia,  aneesttiesia, 
and  the  so-called 'rheumatic 'pains,  which  precede 
frequently  for  a  long  time  the  motor  ataxy,  may 
be  found  in  other  disorders  which  differ  essen- 
tially from  this  malady.  But  there  is  often  in 
some  of  these  symptoms  a  certain  peculiarity 
which  may  assist  us  in  the  diagnosis.  For 
instance,  in  a  great  many  cases  the  strabismus 
is  accompanied  by  amblyopia ;  and  when  it  is 
single,  the  aniblyopia  is  on  the  corresponding 
side.  Moreover,  the  sudden  attacks  and  equally 
sudden  cessation  of  the  pains,  their  rapid  shifting 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  their  remarkable 
pronenesB  to  fix,  sometimes  for  hours,  on  some 
particular  spot,  are  not  without  their  signifi- 
cance. 

PsoGKOsia  AND  TuEATMBNT.^The  prognosis 
is  generally  very  unfavourable.  An  early  diag- 
nosis is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  chiefly 
at  the  first  invasion  of  the  disease  that  the  patient 
is  most  benefited  by  treatment.  An  important 
object  is  to  protect  the  patient  from  cold  and  wet, 
and  keep  him  in  an  equable  temperature'.  The 
whole  of  the  body  should  therefore  be  enveloped 
in  flannel.  A  good  and  generous  diet,  with  wine 
or  beer,  seems  best  suited  for  the  patient.  Of  tHe 
different  medicines  that  have  been  used|  nitrate  of 
silver  seems  to  have  the  most  specific  influence  on 
locomotor  ataxy.  One-eighth  of  a  grain  gradually 
increased  to  one  grain  three  times  a  day,  after 
meals,  is  the  best  mode  of  exhibition.  If  it 
should  irritate  the  bowels  or  the  bladder,  it  may 
be  combined  with  morphia,  cannabis  indica,  or 
beUadonna.  The  oxide, pf  silver  is  a  useful 
substitute  for  the  nitrate,  when  the  latter  dis- 
agrees. DiT-cupping  along  the  spine  has  been 
found  useful.  For  tho  relief  of  the  severe  limb- 
pains  there  is  nothing  so  eflScacious  as  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia.    The  writer  has 
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alyayg  found  that  constipation  aggravates  the 
pains.  Sulphur  baths  have  been  used  with  some 
relief,  Cod-liYeir  oil  arid  phosphorus  may  also 
be  prgscribedi  Rest  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended; and  the  consftant  galvanic  current  is 
certainly  sometimes  beneficial. 

J.  LocKHABT  Clarke, 
I/OEDOSI3    (^opSbs,   bent).— A  term    ap- 
plied to  abnormal  curvature  of  the  spine  for- 
wards.   &«  Spine,  Diseases  of.  .,    ,.„_,, 

LUCID  IITTEHVAIiS.— No  better  defini- 
tion of  this  state  has  been  given  than  that  of  Lord ' 
Thurlow,  who  calls  it  .'an  interval  in  which  the' 
mind  having  thrown  b:fif  the  disease  had  recovered 
its  general  habit.'  It  must '  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  a  perfect  restoration  to 
reason  can  take  place  in  the'  course  of  any  long- 
continued  insanity,  without  full  opportunity 
having  been  afforded  of  testing  its  nature.  The' 
law  more  readily  recognises  the^  restoration  of 
the  mind  to  a  sta!te  of  civil  capacity  such  as  will 
render  testamentary  acts  valid,  than  such  tem- 
porary recovery  as  would  restore  responsibility 
for  crime.  If  a  civil  act  be  rationally  performed, 
the  law  accepts  fhat  as  primd-facie  proof  of  the 
capacity  of  the  agent ;  but  juries  very  seldom 
.  cpnyictthe  accused  of  a  crime  if  insanity  is  proved 
to  have  existed  witiiii  a  short  period  of  its  com- 
mission. John  Sibbaxi). 

LtTHATSCHOWITZ,  in  Moravia. — ^Mu- 
riated  alkaline  waters.    See  MnnmAi.  Watees; 

LUMBAGO  (Iambi,  the.  loins). — SyxoN. : 
Fr.  I/nmiago;,  Ger.  Lenie^iuehj-^'SSMscxila.T  rheu- 
matism, affectingthe  muscles  and  fascise  of  the 
lumbar  region.   iSee  Bhecuatism,  Mjjspular. 

LXTMB AB  ABSCESS.  —  Definition-.  —  A 
variety  of  spinal  abscess,  usually  due  to  caries ' 
of  the  upper  lumbar  or  lower  dorsal  'vertebrae ;: 
in  which  the  pus,  instead  of  taking  the  course 
fallowed  in  psoas  abscess,  becomes  enveloped  by 
the  muscles  and  fasciae  of  the  lumbar  region,  and 
usually  points  in  this  situation ;  or  by  infiltrating 
the  ceUularinterspaces  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
gains  the  front  of  the ,  abdomen,  and  descends 
above  Poupart's  ligament.  The  last-named  feature 
is  a  diagnostic  point  of  some  moment,  since  psoas 
abscess,  although  commencing  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  usually  characterised  by  making  its  way . 
below  Poupart's  ligament.    , 

.SItiology. — The  origin  of  lumbar  abscess  is 
often  ascribed  by  the  patient  to  a  wrench  or  a 
blow — statements  which  must  be  taJccn  with 
some  caution,  siuce  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
patient  raiely  remembers,  any  injury  having  hap- 
pened, until  long  after  well-marked  symptoms 
have  arisen.  Curvature  of  the  spine  is  almost 
invariably  present.  In  children  it  is  almost 
always  tlie  result  of  scrofulous  ostejitis;  and  iti 
has  been  by  some  ascribed,  in  fidult%  to  ,'sexual 
excesses.  '      ' 

Descbiption. — Lumbar  abscess  may  commence 
in  the  soft  parts,  but  when  dependent  on  spinal 
caries  is  preceded  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
Potts'  disease,  wliich  liave  been  coming  on 
slowly  and  insidiously  for  a  period  varying  from 
three  to  six  montlis,  ' 

Owing  to  the  numerous  tendinous  expimsions. 
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and  dense  aponeurotic  structures  and  faeciEe  of 
the  lumbar  region,  the  pus,  which  has  formed  in 
connection  with  the  spine,  meets  with  many  ob- 
structions, resulting-in  singular  deflections,  before 
it  gains  tlie  surface  (see  Ltmbae  Ebgion).  Mort 
frequently  it  perforates  the  quadratus  lumbonm 
muscle,  and  points  at  the  edge  of  the  saero- 
luinbalis.  Here  it  shows  itself  as  a  broad,  flat 
slightly  elevated,  fluctuating  tumour ;  having  a 
somewhat  irregular  surface,  owing  to  the  tendi- 
nous structures  which  traverse  its  cavityv  Occa- 
sionally the  pus  of  a  lumbar  abscess  makes  its  way 
downwards  and  forwards  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, or  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
pdints  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle;  and  indeed  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
intermuscular  or  interaponeurotie  space  which  it 
may  not  permeate.  In  other  instances,  it  may 
be  first  observed  by  palpation  of  the  abdominal 
walls ;  may  simulate  caecal  abscess,  a  malignant 
growth,  an  intestinal  collection,  an  aneurysm,  or 
other  aibdominal  tumour ;  or'  may  Ijurst  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  chil- 
dren, owing  to  the  relatively  small  size 'of  the 
pelvis,  there  is  a  chance  ofthe  pus  mounting  over 
the  iliac  crest,  or  sideways  over  Uie  ghrtsei  muscles. 

Pkoonosis. — The  prog;ndsis  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  article  on  psoas 
abscess.    See  Psoas  Abscess. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  is  the  same  as 
that  indicated  in  psoas  abscess,  namely,'  feee  an- 
tiseptic incision.  There  are,  however,  cases  where 
spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  pus,  and  treat- 
ment by  the  ptone  coach  have'  l«d  to  good  re- 
sults ;  and,  moreover,  there  are ,  cases  of  spon- 
taneous cure.  Edwaed  Bbllaht. 

LUMBAB  BEGIOIf.  —  This  region,  to 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  assign  precise 
limits,  mayconveniently  be  described,  for  practical 
purposes,  as  bound6d(with  reference  to  the  surface 
of  the  body)  superiorly  by  the  last  rib,  below  by 
the  posterior  half  of  the  upper  edge  of  thS  crest 
of  the  ilium,  and  externally  by  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.'  The 
series  of  lumbar  spines  would  thus  superficially 
Separate  the  right  from  the  left  lumbar  region. 
All  the  structures  lying  between  the  skin  and 
such  abdominal  viscera  as  are  in  relatiBn'with 
the  parietes,  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  lum- 
bar region,  the  syminetry  of  the  two  sides  being 
broken  by  the  fact  that  the  right  kidney  lies 
low-er  than  the  left.  These  structures  are  met 
'with  in  the  follpwing  Order  from  the  surface:— 
1.  the  skin;'  2.  the  Cellular  tissue ;  8.  the  lutn- 
bar  aponeurosis;  4.  the  musciifcapone'DKitic 
layer;  5.  the  bones;  and  6.  the  visceral  layer. 
The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  distributed 
amongst  these  tissues.' 

1.  The  Sfc».— The  skin  of  the  lumbar  region 
is  remarkable  for  its'  extreme  thickness,  and 
wa,rit  of  sensibility'  and  mobility,,  being  firmly 
fixed  to  the  spines  of  the  vertebrEe. 

,  2.  The  celMar  iisiwe.— The  cellular  tissue 
consists  of  two  laminae,  a  superficial  and  a  deep, 
the  former  very  adherent  to  the  skill,  whilst  the 
deeper  is  strengthened  by  several  processes,  de- 
rived from  the  aponeiirbtie  layer. 

3.  Thv  limbar  aponeurosis. — ^The  Ininbar  apo- 
neurosis, the  strongest  in  the  whole  body,  deter- 
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mines  in  a  great  measure  the  form  of  the  region 
It  is  attached  firmly  to  the  spinous  process  of 
the  Inmbar  vertebrK,  and  its  anterior  surface 
gives  origin  to,  and  binds  down  the  erectores 
BpibiB  muscles.  The  aponeurosis  of  -  the  transyeiv 
salis  is  here  divisible  into  three -vertical  laminse, 
namely,  the  posterior,  -which  assists  mthetor- 
mation  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis;  the  middle 
lamina,  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  forming 
with  the  preceding  a  sheath  for  the  erectores 
spins;  and  the  anterior,  attached  to  the  bases 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
forming,  with  the  middle  lamina,  the  sheath  of 
the  quadratns  Inmborum.  The  aponeurosis  is 
limited  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle. 

4.  The  musoulo-aponeiiroiU!  layer.— The  mw- 
oiilo-aponeurotic  layer  consists,  on  either  side  of 
the  mesial  line,  of  the  mass  of  the  erector  spinse 
muscle  and  -the  transverso-spinales  internal'  to 
and  below  it;  whilst  between  these  muscles  are 
the  branches  of  the  lumbar  vessels  and  nerrts. 
Beneath  these  lie  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  the  inter-transversales  mus- 
cles, the  laminae  of  the  vertebrae,  with  the  liga- 
menta  subflava-;  and,  in  a  plane  anterior,  the 
quadrati  lumborum,  and  ilio-lumbar  ligaments. 
The  psoas  muscle  enters  the  lumbar  region. 

i6.  J%e  io«««.— These  consist  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  -with  the  inter-vertebral  discs  and  liga- 
ments, enclosing  the  Cauda  equina  with  its  in- 
vestments. 

6.  Visceral'  layer. — In  front  of  the  boneslie  the 
pillars  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  inferior  vena  cava 
to  the;'left,  and-  the  aorta  to  the  right ;  on  either 
side,  the  chain  of  the  sympathetic,  the  lumbar 
glands,  and  the  receptaculum  ch^li,  and.  the 
commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct;  and  the 
commencement  of  the  aii?ygos  major  vein. 

In  jront  of  the  quadratuS  is  a  space  occupied 
in  its  superior  third- by  the- kidney,  and  its  lower 
two-thirds  by  the  colou.  About  half  the  kidney 
lies  in  this  space,  of  which  the  right  is  rathef 
tW  lower  of  the  two.  The  right  colon  is  entirely 
enclosed  in  the  'peritoneum,  whilst  the  left  has 
only  apartial  investment  of  that  membrane.  The 
kidney  lies  extei-nal  to  the  psoas,  and  upon  the 
quaditatus,  corresponding  with  the  outer  side  of 
the  saoro-lumbar  muscular  mass.  Certain  anom- 
aiies  in  the  relation  of  the  kidneys  are  sometimeal 
met'with :  they  occasionally  descend  into  the  iliac 
fossae,  or  they  may  float,  owing  to  extreme  length 
of  the  blood-vessels,  which  penetrate  the  hilum, 
and  may  then  be  felt  loosely  situated  amongst 
the  other  abdominal  viscera.  On  the  psoas  lie 
—the  ureter  internally ;  obliquely  the  spermatic 
or  ovarian  vessels,  and  the  sympathetic ;  and 
externally  the  genito-crural  nerve. 
iShod-veasela^—1!he  arteries  which  perforate 
and'supply  this  region  are  the  lumbar  arteries. 
The  wm  correspond  with  the  arteries;  they 
anastomose,  however,  with  the  renal  veins.  ' 

-Werues.— The  nerves  of  the  region  are  derived 
from  the  lumbar  plexus,  formed  by  the  five  lum- 
bar nerves  and, last  dorsal;  whilst  the  sympa- 
thetic system  is  derived  from  ,tlie.' solar,  renal, 
hypogastric,  and  lambo-aortic  plexuses. 
■  Pathological  and  Clinical  Relations.— The 
lumbar  region  is  of  great  surgical  importance, 
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ftomthe  relation  to  its  anterior  aspect  of  certaim 
abdominal  viscera;  from  the- numerous  fasciiBB 
which  enter  into  its  formation,  and  their  relation, 
to  abscesses,  growths,  and  bloody- or  urinary 
effusions;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  operations 
of  colotomy,  nephrotomy,  nephrectomy,  and  the 
opening  of  perinephri tic  abscesses  are  perfoimed 
within  its  boundaries.  Spina  bifida  has  a  great 
predilection  for  this  region.  Penetrating  wound* 
in  the  lumbar  region  are  liable  to  involve  the 
Cauda  equina,  o-wingtb  the  wide  separation  which 
exists  between  the  laminae  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae. With  regard  to  abscesses^  connected  with 
caries  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  -their  eituation'it 
generally  determined  by  their  origin.  When  th» 
posterior  portion  of  the  bodies  or  spiniss  are  af- 
fected, the  pus  is  condnctedbackwards,  beingconi' 
fined  by  the  fascia  lumborum.  If  the  transverse 
processes  or  the  anterior  portion'  of  the  bones  bB' 
the  seat  of  disease,  the  puS  wiU  point  anteriorly 
on  the  abdominal  wall,  being  either  bound  db-wn 
by  the  fascia  transversalis,  or  conducted  forwards' 
bet'ween  the  abdominal  muscles,  imvhich  case 
the  pointing  always  takes  place  above  Poufart's 
ligaident.  Eenal  or  perinephritic  abscesses  often 
point  at  the  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
mnsele;  and  may  there  be  opened.  Lilmbar 
hernia  protrudes  at  the  so-called  '  triangle  of 
Petit. '  The  operations  practised  in  the  lumbar 
region  are  lumbar  colotomy,  nephrotomy,  aind 
nephrectomy.  Of  lumbar  colotomy  there  are' 
several  modifications,  but 'it  is  generally  per- 
foimied  in  the  descCucSng  colon,  which  is  usually 
uncovered  by  peritoneum  posteriorly. 

Other  pathological  andclinical  relations  of  this 
region,  which  have  many  points  in  common  with 
those  of  the  iliac  region,  are  referred  to  under 
i  thatheading.  >  Edward  Bellamy. 

LTTMBRIOXTS.— By  many  practitioners  ijiis 
term  is  -still  employed  to  designate  the  large 
round-worm  {Ascaris  lumbricoides).  The  title  is 
entirely  a  misnomer,  having  originated  with 
Tyson  {Phil.  Trans.  1683)  who  called  the  com- 
mon 'species'  Lumbricus  teres  hominis.  All  the 
larger  round- worms  infesting  man  and  animals 
are  apt  to  be  called  lumbriooids.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  general  resemblance  to  ordinary  earth- 
■wprms,,.their  organisation  is  totally  different. 
Occasionally,  in  practice,  patients  seek  to  deceive 
the' medical  atteiidant,  by  placing  one  or  more 
earth-worms  in  the  night-stool  or  chamber-pot. 
Quite  recently  the  -writer  encountered  an  instance 
where  a  large  garden  lobworm  (t.  terrestris), 
about  a  foot  in  length,  had  been  carefully  selected 
for  this  purpose.  The-  practitioner  should  not 
only  be  familiar  with  the  differences  of  character 
presented  by  true  and  false  worms  of  this  kind, 
but  should  bear  in  mind  that  earth-worms  can- 
not live  in  the  human  bladder  and  intestines. 
See  AsCAEiDES ;  and  Eotjnd-woems. 

T.  S.    COBBOLD. 

LTJWACT,  La-w  of. — The  medical  practi- 
tioner is  frequently  required  to  perform  duties  irf 
connexion  with  lunacy,  tlie  satisfactory  discharge 
of  which  requires  that  he,  should  have  some' 
acquaintance  with  the  legal  enactments  by  which 
they  are  regulated.  Tbe  statutes  differ  telighUy 
in  the  t;hree  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  'It  -will 
therefore  be  necessary,  after  describing  -what  ia 
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required  under  the  law  in  England,  to  show 
where  its  requirements  differ  from  those  which 
exist  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  details  to  be 
given  here  will  only  include  what  is  necessary 
for  the  information  of  the  general  practitioner. 
Anyone  who  intends  to  devote  himself  specially 
to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  or  to  receive  one 
or  more  persons  of  unsound  mind  into  his  house, 
must  comply  with  regulations  which  we  cannot 
here  set  forth,  but  which  are  fiiUy  described  in 
works  upon  the  subject.  When  a  person  living 
in  his  own  home  is  under  treatment  for  insanity, 
the  medical  attendant  is  justified  by  the  common 
law,  in  adopting  any  measures  of  restraint  which 
may  be  necessary  for  safety  or  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  malady.  This  has  been  decided  by 
the  courts  of  law  in  recent  cases.  If,  however, 
it  is  proposed  to  place  the  patient  in  an  asylum, 
or  to  remove  him  to  the  charge  of  any  person 
who  is  to  derive  profit  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  proceeding,  it  is  necessary  that 
certain  forms  should  be  carefully  observed. 

In  the  case  of  a  Chancery  lunatic,  an  order  by 
the  '  Committee  of  the  Person,'  having  annexed 
to  it  an  office  copy  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  lunatic  either  into  an  asylum  or  a  pri- 
vate house.  In  the  case  of  other  private  patients, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  what  is  called  an  '  order ' 
and  two  medical  certificates,  as  in  the  annexed 
form.'  The  order  may  be  signed  by  anyone 
having  a  reasonable  right  to  interfere,  provided 
he  is  neither  of  the  medical  men  signing  the 

'  MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE. 

Sohed.  (A.)  No.  2,  Sects.  4,  5,  8, 10, 11, 12, 13. 

/,  tbe  uodersigned,  William  Harvey^  being  a  (*)  Mem- 
ber qf  the  Rot/al  College  of  Physicians  qf  London,  aud  being 
In  actual  practice  as  a  t^)  Physician,  hereby  certify,  that 
I,  on  the  third  day  o(  MarOi  1875,  at  (=)  nmribtr  8  Kent 
Street,  Norwich,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  separately  from 
any  other  Medical  practitioner  personally  examined 
Edward  Harris  of  (")  number  8,  Kent  Street,  Norwich, 
Grocer,  and  that  the  said  Edward  Harris  is  a  (b)  person 
of  unsound  mind  and  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge 
of  and  detained  under  Care  and  Treatment,  and  that  I 
have  formed  this  opinion  upon  the  following  grounds  ; 
viz, : — 

1.  Facts  indicating  Insanity  observed  by  myself  {'; 
He  states  that  his  daughter,  utho  has  lived  in  his  house  for 
years,  is  a  person  unknown  to  him,  who  has  been  placedin 
the  house  as  a  spy,  and  made  to  look  like  his  daughter.  He 
ftates  also  that  he  believes  Parliament  intends  to  ruin  him, 

2.  Other  facts  .(if  any)  indicating  Insanity  commnni- 
cated  to  me  by  others  (e)  His  daughter,  Mary  Harris, 
informs  me  tiiat  he  has  been  sleepless  and  restless  and  much 
depressed  in  mind  for  the  last  week,  and  that  he  has  on  that 
account  been  unable  to  attend  to  his  business. 

Signed,       Name,  William  Harvey 

Place  of  abode,  31,  Chapel  Street,  Norwich. 
Dated  this  third  day  of  March  One  Thousand  Eight 
-Hundred  and  Eighty. 


(")  Here  set  forth  the  qualification  entitling  the  person 
certifying  to  practise  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary, 
for  example  .•—Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhysicians 
of  London,  Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  Ucentiate  of  the  Apothecariee*  Society,  or  as 
the  case  may  be. 

<•>)  Physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  as  the  case  may 
be, 

(")  Here  insert  the  street  and  number  of  the  house  (if  any) 
or  other  like  particulars. 

C")  JnsertresideneeaTid pr<ifession,  or  occupation  (if  any) 
V  tJie  patient, 

(•)  ^natic,  or  an  idiot,  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

(')  Here  state  the  facU. 

I')  Here  slate  the  information,  and  from  whom. 


certificates,  nor  father,  son,  brother,  partner,  or 
assistant  to  either  of  them,  nor  professionally  or 
pecuniarily  connected,  or  to  be  connected  in  any 
way,  with  the  person  under  whose  charge  the 
patient  is  to  be  placed.  The  person  signing  the 
order  must  have  seen  the  patient  within  a  month 
of  the  date  of  the  order;  and  the  order  con- 
tinues available  for  one  month  from  the  day  of 
its  date. 

The  medical  certificates  must  be  signed  by 
registered  practitioners  in  actual  practice  in 
England.  They  must  have  no  interest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  patient,<inthe  establishment 
or  house  to  which  he  is  to  be  sent,  or  in  his 
subsequent  treatment ;  and  they  must  not  be  in 
partnership  with  one  another,  nor  otherwise  pro- 
fessionally connected.  A  certificate  when  granted 
remains  valid  for  seven  days  from  the  date  of 
examination.  The  necessary  form  is  here  given. 
The  words  in  italics  describe :  a  supposititious- 
case,  and  are  introduced  merely  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  the  blanks  must  be  filled  up, 

This  document  may  be  altogether  in  writing; 
but  it  is  both  desirable  and  convenient  for  all 
concerned  that  the  regular  printed  forma  should 
be  used.' 

Grreat  care  must  be  taken  to  have  every  detail 
of  these  documents  complete  and  accurate ;  for 
it  frequently  happens  that  what  may  appear  to 
many  a  trifling  error  renders  a  certificate  invalid, 
and  thus  entails  much  inconvenience  and  some- 
times distress.  The  foot  notes  attached  to  the 
certificate  will  be  found  sufficient  as  guides  in  the 
more  important  details,  but  the  foUowoigt  hints 
will  also  be  found  useful : — 1.  The  medical  quali- 
fication must  be  given  in  full ;  2.-  The  house  at 
which  the  examination  was  made  must  be  accu- 
rately named,  giving  the  name  of  the  street,  if 
there  be  any,  and  the  number  of  the  house  j  3. 
The  residence  of  the  patient  must  be  desciibed 
with  similar  precision ;  and  4,  The  tuime  of  the 
person  must  be  given,  from  whom  the  'other 
facts '  are  obtained.  The  opinions  at  which  the 
medical  man  must  arrive  before  signing^  a  certi- 
ficate are  two,  and  they  are  quite  distinct.  He 
has  first  to  determine  whether  the  patient  is  of 
unsound  mind,  and  next  whether  it  would.be 
proper  to  place  him  under  restraint.  The  deter- 
mination that  a  person  is  insane  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  it  is  proper  to  place  him  under 
restraint.  In  stating  the  facts  upon  which  the 
certificates  are  founded  it  must  be  bornein  mind 
that"  they  must  be  such  as  wiU  appear  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  insanity ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  state  them  both  intelligibly  and  accurately. 
There  must,  be  sufficient  in  the  facts  observed  by 
the  medical  man  himself  to  justify  the  opinion 
to  which  he  certifies,  the  facts  communicated  by 
others  being  only  accepted  in  corroboration  of 
it;  these  may  indeed  be  altogether  omitted  with- 
out invalidating  the  document  On  this  point 
the  Commissioners  have  laid  it  down  that  the 
Legislature  has  been  careful  to  guard  against 
the  facts   communicated  by  others  exercising 

^  These  forms  can  be  obtained  at  the  law-stationen. 
As  they  are  frequently  wanted  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  we  mention  the  names  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and.Solll), 
Fetter  Lane,  and  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Co.,  -90  Fleet 
Street,  as  firms  in  the  habit  of  supplying  them. 
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»ndu8  Muence  upon  the  mind  of  the  medical 
man  in  granting  liis  certifloate, '  by  requiring 
that  this  certificate  shall  be  directly  deduciWe 
from  examination  on  a  particular  day  and  at  a 
Bpeciaed  place,  and  that  the  opinion  expressed 
therein  as  having  been  formed  on  such  particular 
day  shall  be  set  forth  as  the  result  of  his  having 
observed  at  that  time  in  the  person  underex- 
amination  some  specific  fact  indicating  insanitjr.' 
In  the  statement  of  the  facta  observed,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  at  least  one  such  fact  or 
combination  of  facts  should  be  mentioned  as 
conld  not  be  affirmed  of  a  person  of  sound  mind. 
A  frequent  error  is  the  stating  of  facts  in  such 
an  imperfect  manner  that,  though  they  may  have 
been  real  indications  of  insanity  as  observed,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  recorded  makes  them 
appear  insufficient.  It  is  sometimes  stated,  for 
example,  that  a  patient '  believes  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  great  wealth ;'  but  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  also  state  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  a  well-founded  belief.  And  it  is  not  infre- 
quent to  find  this  necessary  adjunct  absent  from 
the  statement.  One  actual  statement  of  facts, 
for  instance,  was  '  his  appearance,  manner,  mode 
of  speaking,  as  well  as  his  conduct,'  a  detail  of 
circumstances  which  had  probably  proved  con- 
clusively enough  to  the  writer  thatithe  patient 
was  insane,  but  which  ■  afforded  no  substantial 
information  to  those  who  merely  read  the  state- 
ment. When  the  case  is  urgent,  and  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  obtain  certificates  from  two 
medical  men,  the  patient  may  be  received  into 
the  asylum  or  house  upon  a  single  certificate. 
But  this  entails  the  necessity  of  obtaining  two 
additional  certificates  from  other  medical  men 
within  three  dear  days  after  the  reception  of  the 
patient. 

A  private  patient  may  be  discharged  from  the 
asjlum  or  house  in  which  he  has  been  detained, 
on  the  written  authority  of  the  person  who 
signed  the  order  foriis  admission.  If  a  patient 
should  die  while  under  detention  It  is  necessary 
to  ^ve  notice  of  the  death  to  the  Coroner  and  to 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

In  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics  the  procedure 
is  somewhat  different  from  what  is  required  for 
private  patients.  Anyone  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  insane  pauper  in  a  parish,  ought,  if 
the  case  is  a  proper  one  for  asylum  treatment, 
to  give  notice  to  the  relieving  officer  or  the 
overseer.  When  a  district  medical  officer  under 
the  poor  law  becomes  aware  of  such  a  circum- 
stance it  becomes  his  statutory  duty  to  give  this 
notice  in  writing  within  three  daysiafterobtain.ug 
such  knowledge.  The  relieving  officer  or  over- 
seer may  then  place  the  patient  in  an  asylnm  upon 
one  medical  certificate,  accompanied  either  by 
the  order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  an  order 
signed  conjointly  by  himself  and  an  officiating 
clergyman  of  the  parish. 

In  order  to  place  a  patient  in  an  a.sylum  in 
Scotland,  a  petition  accompanied  by  a  statement 
and  two  medical  certificates  has  to  be  presented 
to  the  sherifl'.'  In  the  case  of  a  private  patient 
the  person  signing  the  petition  must  state  the 
degree  of  kinship  or  other  relatipn  in  which  he 

i.f  ^'"enlM  printed  forms  for  Scotland  may  be  ob- 
SS  S^^  *'=™^  T.  and  A.  Ctoneiable,  H  Thistle 
Street,  Bdinbuigh. 
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stands  to  the  patient.  In  the  case  of  a  pauper 
the  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  inspector  of  the 
poor.  In  either  case,  if  there  be  reasonable  ground 
for  so  doing,  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  the 
asylum  on  what  is  called  a  '  certificate  of  emer- 
gency,' signed  by  one  medical  man.  If,  however, 
the  order  of  the  sheriiF  is  not  obtained  within 
three  days  thereafter,  the  patient  must  be  dis- 
charged. In  the  case  of  a  patient  placed  for  profit 
in  a  private  house  in  Scotland,  the  fact  must  be 
reported  to  the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  for 
Scotland,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Board  obtained. 
The  procedure  required  for  placing  a  patient 
in  an  asylum  in  Ireland  is  generally  similar  to 
what  is  required  in  Sngland.  For  admission  to 
a  private  asylum,  an  'Order  and  two  medical  cer- 
tificates must  be  filled  up  and  signed,  subject  to 
regulations  resembling  those  already  described 
as  enforced  in  Kngland  j  but  the  facts  indicating 
insanity  do  not  require  to  be  stated  in  the  certi- 
ficates. Pauper  patients  are  placed  in  district 
asylums,  and  are  admitted  to  these  institutions 
on  application  being  made  at  the  asylum  of  the 
district  in  which  the  patient  resides.  The  neces- 
sary form  is  obtained  at  the  asylum.  It  consists 
of  (I)  a  declaration  to  be  made  before  a  magis- 
trate, that  the  patient  is  insane  and  destitute, 
and  has  no  friend  able  or  willing  to  pay  for  his 
board  in  an  asylum  ;  and  to  this  is  annexed  a 
statement  descriptive  of  the  patient;  (2),  a 
certificate  by  a  magistrate,  and  a  clergyman  or 
poor  law  guardian,  in  corroboration  of  the 
declaration ;  and  (3),  a  medical  certificate  of 
insanity.  When  these  forms  have  been  filled  up, 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  it  is  notified  to  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  lunatic  that  there  is  room 
for  him  at  the  asylum.  The  procedure  specially 
designed  for  the  committal  of  dangerous  luna- 
tics is,  however,  frequently  adopted  in  placing 
paupers  in  asylums.  As  this  necessitates  the 
lodgment  of  the  patient  in  an  ordinary  prison, 
it  is  evidently  a  course  which  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and  which  the  medical  practitioner 
ought  specially  to  discourage.  According  to 
this  procedure  the  patient  requires  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  police,  and  brought  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace.  They  call  to  their  aid  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Dispensary  'District,  and 
either  discharge  the  patient  or  order  his  removal 
to  the  asylum.  Patients  who  are  not  destitute, 
but  whose  friends  are  unable  to  pay  the  rates  of 
board  charged  in  private  asylums,  are  received 
into  district  asylums  at  low  rates,  upon  appli- 
cation being  made  at  the  asylum  in  a  similar 
manner  to,  that  already  described  for  paupers. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  forms  is 
that  in  the  case  of  patients  not  destitute,  the 
medical  certificate  requires  to  be  signed  by  two 
medical  men  instead  of  only  by  one. 

JOHlf  SiBBAlD. 

IiTTWATIO  (lima,  the  moon). — Synon,  :  I'r. 
Lunafiqiie;  Ger.  Mondsuchtig. — A  designation 
given  to  persons  suffering  from  mental  disorder, 
because  such  subjects  were  formerly  believed  to 
be  peculiarly  affected  by  lunar  influences.  The 
term  is  used  popularly  as  synonymous  with  in- 
sane. In  medical  literature  it  is  seldom  em- 
ployed, but  the  legal  relations  of  the  word  are 
important.    The  adjective  lunatic  is  also  used 
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to  signify  that  the  object  Tpith  which  it  is  asso- 
ciB,ted  is  connected  with  insanity,  as  hmaiic  asy- 
hm.    See  Insanity. 

LtTNGS,  Diseases  of. — Stkon.c  Pr.  Mala- 
dies du  Poumon ;  Ger.  EJraniheiten  d^  Limgen. 
Under  this  title  there  will  be  described  in  the 
following  pages,  with  certain  exceptions, .  the 
various  morbid  conditions  which  adject  the  pul- 
monary organs.  P,ulmonary  phthisis  is  so,  com- 
mon a  disease,  so  complex,  and  Tariahle  in  its 
pathology,  and  so  closely  associated  in  its  Ktio- 
logy  and  symptoms  with  the  entire ,  organic, 
that  it  iwill  be  most  conveniently  described 
apart  from  the  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  (see 
Phthisis).  Certain  other  diseases  which  in- 
volve the  lungs,  if  not  the  ^  lung-tissue  proper, 
and  which  in  some  nosological  systems  are  de- 
scribed as  pulmonary  diseases^namely,  asthma, 
diseases  lofi  the  bronchi,  and  diseases  of .  the 
pleura,, will: also, be  found  described  apaj;t  fsom 
the  present  connection,  and  under  their  several 
headings.  I  Again,  disorders  of  respiration,  such 
as  dyspnoea,  orthopnoea,  and  '  Cheyne-Stokes' re- 
spiration,' although  frequently  associated  with 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  are  in  other  instances 
referable, to  some  morbid eonditionof  other  parts, 
such  as  the  blood,  the  ieart.  and  circulationi.  or 
the  nervous  -  apparatus  of  breathing,,  and  they 
will  therefore  be  discussed  in  a  distinct  article 
(seeiiEESPiKATioN,  Disorders  of).  The  more  im- 
portant special  clinical  phenomena  of  disease  of 
the,  lungs — namely,  cough,  expectoration,  faiemop- 
tyeis,  and  the  various  |thysical,isigDS,  also  de- 
mand more  detailed  and  complete  consideration 
than  can  be  devoted  to  them  in,  connection  With 
the  vaicious  pathological  conditions  to.  which 
they  are  due.  See  Codsh  ;  ■  Expegioi!Atiqn  ; 
Hemoptysis  ;  and  Phtsioal  •ExAMiNATibN. 

'After  the  separation  of  these  subjects  from 
that  of  diseases  of  the  lungs-,  there  remain  for 
consideration  wider,  this  head  a  large  number  of 
morbid  conditions,  which  rank  of  the  very  first 
importance  in  practical  medicine,  and  which  will 
now  be  enumerated.  The  morbid  processes  which 
affect  the  lungs  may  be  readily  ;divided  into  two 
great  groups-^namelyi  ifirsty  those  which  are 
not  essentially  different  from  similar  procsses 
in  other  parts  of  the  body;  and,  secondly,  those 
which  are  quite  peculiar  to  these  organs. 

First,  with'  respect  to  the  fbrmer  group,  the 
lungsi  like  the  other  great  visc.era.may  present 
any  of  the  ordinary  morbid  (ionditions,  which 
affect  either  entire  organs,  or  the  several  tissues 
of  which, they  are  composed.'  Thus  the  lungs 
may  be  the  subject  of  various  injuries,  leading  to 
jperfoii^atianf  ox  resptorej'and  may  present  certain 
rrudformatiom  alnd'  misplacemctbts.  They  may 
undergo  such  alterations  of  nutrition  as  end  in 
atrophy,  hypertrophy,  or  certain  degenerations. 
Disturbances  of  circulation  give  rise  to  well- 
defined  pathological  conditions,  such  as  anmmia, 
congestion,,  hyperanvia,  ' apoplexy'' embaUsmi  in- 
farction! oedema,  and  heemori-hacfet'  The  inflam- 
matory process  leads' to  a  greater  variety  of 
pathological  changes  in  the  luiigs  than  in  per- 
haps any  other  organ,  and  which  are  known  as 
catarrhal,  croupoitsi  and  chronic  pneumomia, 
abscess,  cirrhosis,  gangrene,  and  some  forms  of 
phthisis.    Morbid  growths  of  all  kinds,  including 
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maUgtiani  disease,  may  involve  the  lungs,  whethor 
primarily  or  secondarily.  SypJUUs,  besides  actu- 
ally involving  the  lungs,  occasionally  determines 
or  modifies  the  occurrence  «f  other  pathological 
processes  within  themi  Various  parasites,  «spe- 
eiaUy  hydatids,  are  occasionally  tenants  of  the 
pulmonary  organs.-  < 

Secondly,  the-  morbid  conditions  which  are 
peauliar  to  the  lungs  are  such  as  depend  upon 
their  special  structure,  relations,  and  functions. 
Thus  the  relation  between  the  pulmonaiy  tissue 
and  the  pressure  within  and  around  the  lungs 
may  be  so  disturbed  as  to  leadj-on  the  one  hand 
to  collapse  or  compression,  or  on  the  other  hand 
to  emphysema.  Their  communication  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  constant  intercha;nge  that 
is  going  on  between  the  contents  of  the  lungs 
and  the  external  air,  have  an  important  influx 
ence  upon  the  origin,  distribution,  progress,  and 
treatment  of  many  of  the  diseases  which  affect 
them ;  whilst  the  length  and  complexity  of  the 
respiratory  passages  and  then:,  liability  to  dis- 
ease, lead  to  many  disturbances  of  the  pres- 
sure, the  circulation,  and  the  nutrition  withib 
the  -lungs,  and  thus  to  collapse,  hyperaemia', 
inflammation,  and  even  destructive  disease.  The 
relation  of  the  lungs  to  the  circulation  has 
an  equally!  important  influence  upon  them  from 
a  pathological  Ipointf  of  view.  Constitutingas 
they  do  the  channel  of  communiealtion  bet-ween 
the  right' and  the  left  sides  of  the' heart,  the 
pulmonary  vessels  are  involved  in- all  the-dis. 
tnrbances  which'  affect  the  cardiac  cbculation, 
whether  due  to  actual  disease  of  the  valves  or  of 
the  walls,  or  to  simple  functional  derangement 
of  that  orgam  -  Congestion,  oedema,  embolism, 
infarction,  iisemorrhage,  and  some  forms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  are  the  ordinary  result^ 
of  such  circulatory  disturbance  of  a  temporary 
kind ;  and  when  it  is  more  protracted,  broum 
indmration,  as  well  as  diseases  of  the  bronchi 
and  pleura,  are  likely  to  result. 
-  Such  are  the  principal  conditions  which  detelv 
mine  and  influence  diseases  of  the  lungs ;  and  we 
shall  here  enumerate  these  in  the  alphabetical 
order  in  which  they  will  be  found  referred  tb  in 
the  following  pages  : — 1.  Abscess.  2.  Albu- 
minoid Disease.  3.  Aneemia.  4,  Apopleiy.  6. 
Atrophy.  '6.  Brown  Induration.  7.  Cancer.  8. 
Cirrhosis.  9.  Collapse.  10.  Compression.  11. 
Congestion.  12.  Consumption.  IS.  Degenera- 
tions. -  14.  iEmbolism.  16.  Emphysema.  16. 
Gangrene.  17;  Haemorrhage.  18.  Hydatids. 
19.  HyperaenJa.  20.  Hypertrophy.  21.  Indura- 
tion. 22..Infarction.  23.  Infiltrations.  24.  In- 
flammation—Croupoiis,  Secondary,  Catarrhal, 
and  Chronic.  25.  Inflation.  26.  Malformations. 
27.  Malignant  Diseases.  28.  Malpositions.  29. 
Morbid  Grrowths.  30.  (Edema.  31.  Perforatioiii. 
32.  Enpture.  33.  Syphilitic  Disease ;  and  34. 
Tuberculosis. 

LtrMraS;  Abscess  of.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Ahds 
dm  Foumon  ;  Ger.  Lungenabscess. 
'   DEPnnTioi*. — Circumscribed   Suppuration  of 
the  pulmonary  tissues.  "  ' 

•  iKTiOLOQY  AND  Patholoot. — ^An  acute  pri'- 
mary  inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  occasion- 
ally lead  to  the  formation  of  abscess.  Mufh 
more  commonly,  however,  pulmonary  abscesses 
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are  the  result  (rf  Boqoadaryorjiifeotiva  inflam- 
mations,  find  tljpy  are  then,  for  th|B  most  part, 
Msooiated  with  pysemj?,.  '  .    ,    , 

Of  aisute  primary  ijiflammations. of,, the  lung, 
as  pauses  of  ahsqess,  we  haT,e  to  pspsider  those 
duo  to  mechameal  uijuries,  and  thoise  associated 
with  acute  pneumonia  ,  and,  with  gangrene. 
With  regard  to  the  former  it  is  only  neoes- 
saiy  to  remark  that  mechanical  injuries,  as  frac- 
tured ribs,  penetrating  wounds  of  the  ithorax, 
the  lodgment  of  foreign  Jiodies,  &c.,  may  cause 
suppuration,  and  so  ocowionally  lead  to  the  for- 
mataon  of  abscess.  ,  That  acute  pneumonia  may, 
in  rare  cases,  terminate  in  ahscess  of,  the  lung, 
jias  aWdy  beenistated.  Such  a  rosiit.appears 
to  he'fevoursdhy  fi  had,  constitution,  a,nd  by,s.ny 
cucumstanees  which  t^nd  to  impair  the  general 
hsfilth,  eitherbefore  or  during  the, ^sease,.  The 
abscess  is  more  common  in  the  upper  ^is^  in 
the  lower  lobe^.  lastly,  circumscribed  gangrene 
of  the  lung,  occasionally  tprminates  in  ahscess, 
This  takes  place  by  the  evp.cuation,of ,  the  ne- 
cj;plia,t^sue  through  the  bronchi,,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a.pyogemc  ,msm|braBe  from  the  walls 
of  tie  cavity,,  which  generates  pus.  The,  cavity 
may  ultimately  close  by  granulation  afld.oicatrir 
satip^yV  ,Aiiscess,es  of  primary  origin!  are  usually 
single.    ,  .,.,,. 

Secondary  or,  inif^ptive.absicesses  of  the'  lung 
owe  their  oi;igin  to  the  dissemination  of  infective 
B^ihstanceSi, derived  from, some  foci;g,of,  primary 
inflammation,  by  mefins  of  tli,s;  hlopd-yessels  or 
lympiiatics.  They  are  usually  due  to  a  general 
pyaemie  process ;,an4  consequently  the  blood- 
yeasds  are  the. channels, by  means, of,, which , the 
infective  substances  are  eonyeyed  tQ^thedungs. 
These  substances  ^e  sometimes  sufficiently 
large  to  block  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  for- 
mation of  the ahscessbeing  preceded  by  a- prp,- 
cess  of  hemorrhagic  infarction.  In  other  cases 
the  suppuration  occurs  without  any  evidence  of 
such  iirCaiction  takiiig  .place.  These  abscesses 
arij  almost  invariably  multiple.  They  vary  in 
size,  from  a,,pin's,,)i^a4^  to,  a  walnut,  and  are 
usually  most  abundant  near  the  surface.  They  are 
commpnly.^urrounded  by  a  thin  zone,  of  dark  red 
consolidation ;  and  when  adjtkoent  to  the  {deura, 
fhis  :|uembr^ne  oyer  theijiis  always  inflamed,  , 

,_  SYMEjoMS^Aifp  Physicai.  Sisns.— The  .fo^ma- 
tipn.'of  abscess.in  tlje  lung  is, tirely  attended  by 
any  marked  clinical,, phenomena,  the  ,symptoms 
of  the  d,isei>se,  in  the  epuise  of  .which  th^  localised 
suppuratipn  takes  place  being,,  for  the  most  par,t, 
but  little  modified  by  it3,occurrence,  ; 

^  When  acute  pneumonia  terminates  in  abscess, 
either  the  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature  ;whioh 
constitute  crisis  does  not  occur,, or,  what,is  more 
qommon,  its  ocQurrence  i^  followed  bjt  pyrexia 
of  an_  irreguls.r  type.  The,  physical ,  signs  <rf 
consolidatiop  also  persist,  and|thei;e,i?  usually 
great  prostration.  ,  Sometimes,  owing  to  the 
opening  of  the  abscess  into  a  brpnchus,  pus  is 
coughed, up;  and  then,  if  the  opmipunication 
with  the  bronchus  remaJE^&e?,  signs  of  cavity 
aredisepyerable.  .Before  such  partial  evacuation 
of  Its  contents,  the  detection  of.  the  ahscess  by 
physical  examination  is  usually  impossible.  The 
expectoration  of  sputa  cont?,ining  large  quan- 
tities of  pus,  a|i4,pften  a  little  blopd,  may  con- 
trnua  for  some  weeks ;  ,tlie  ^igns  of  prostration 
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may  gradually  increase ;  and  death  may  ensue  in 
the  course  of  from  two  to  three  months,  and  often 
earlier.  Partial  or  complete  recovery  may,  how- 
ever, take  plaoe^  the  cavity  becoming  quiescent 
and  SflCteting  only  small  quantities  of  pus ;  and 
complete  cicatrisation  may  ultimately  occur.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  abscess  opens  into  the 
pleural  cavity. 

Abscesses  of  the  lungs  occurring  in  the  course 
pf  pysemia  rarely  give  rise  to  any-  special  symp- 
toms, or  physical  signs.  They  are  usually  much 
smaller  than  primary  abscesses ;  and  death  com- 
monly ensues  befpre  any  pf  them  have  attained 
sufficient  magnitude  to  influence  the  general 
phenpmena  pf  the  disease. 

.DiAONPSis. — The  diagnosis-  pf  abscess,,  occur- 
ring ,  in  the  cpurse  pf  pneumonia,  rests  mainly 
upon  -the-  persistence  and  characters  of  the 
pyrexia ,;  upon  the  physical  signs  of  excavatipn 
^jajpenveaingiPn  those  of  pulmonary  consolidation; 
and  upon  the  expectoration  of  sputa  containing 
pus-.  Pysemic  abscesses  rarely  admit  of  diagnosis. 
Theis-existenee  may  be  suspected  if,  in  cases  of 
pyaemia, -pleural  friction-spunds  are  audible,  pver 
diifei;ent  pprtiPns  of  the  chest. 

PjBQONQSis. — Abscess  resulting  from  pneu- 
monia very  commonly  proves  fatal  in  from  one  to 
three  months ;  it  may,  however,  as  abeady  stated, 
ijltimately  terminate  in  partial  or  even.complete 
recovery.  ,  The-  development  of  abscesses  in  the 
lungs  in  the  course  pf  pyaemia,  dpes  npt  appear 
tp  influence  the  general  prpgnpsis,.  , 

Tbeativcbnt. — Abscesses  of  tha-lungs  rarely 
admit,  of  any  special  treatment.  ,  Their  occur- 
rence, however,  indicates  the  importance  of 
doing  all  that  is  possible  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  T.  Heney  Gkeen. 

LUNGS,  A},buniiaoid  Disease  of.^-Iu 
advanced  cases  of  albuminoid  disease,  the  lung- 
tissues  may  present  more  or  less  of  this  mprbid 
change;  but  it  is-  pf.no  practical  importance,  for 
it  does,  not  give  risie  tp  any  evidenti  symptoms, 
nor  dpes  it  have  any  specially  injurious  effect 
upon  the  patient.  ,],, 

LUNGS,  An8Bmia;pf. — Stnon.  :  'Fv.Aaemie 
du  poumoH ;  Ger.  Lmgenanamie. 
,I)iiFiin-TioN:. — A  deficiency  of  bipod  in  the 


Anaemia  of,  the  lung  may  be  general  or  local. 
.  i,.a3i!iOiLoaY,-plBesides,  haemorrhage,  and,  the 
other  causes  pf  general  ,bloodlessness,  there  are 
certain  local  causes  which  produce  anaemia  of  the 
lung.  In  senile  atrophy,  and  in  pulmonary  vesi- 
cular, .emphysema,  anaemia  is  associated  with 
destruction  of  capillaries,-  Lpcal  pr  partial 
anaemia  pf  the  lung  is  the  immediate  result  pf 
embplism  of  -  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  main  vessel 
is  entirely  obstructed  by  an  embolus ;  but  it,  or 
mpre  commonly  one  pf  its  main ,  divisions,  may 
be  cpmpressed  or  pbliterated  by  the  -invasion 
of  a  malignant  growth  or  aneurism.  Aneurism 
of  a-branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  within.the 
lung  usually  causes  anaemia  of  the  portion ,  to 
yrhich  the  ye,ssel  is  distributed. 

Anmomicai  CHABAOTEES.f-In  extreme  anae- 
mia, as  after  death.&pm  h8BmOErhage,,the  lungs 
and  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  are  ex- 
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ceedingly  pale  from  absence  of  blood.  They 
are  of  course  lighter  in  weight  than  natural,  but 
in  other  respects  unchanged.  In  the  general 
disease  known  as  ansemia,  the  lung  partakes  -with 
other  organs  of  the  general  deficiency  of  red  blood ; 
but  in  this  condition,  it  being  not  so  much  in  bulk 
as  in  quality  that  the  blood  is  deficient,  the  lungs 
are  of  normal  weight,  but  paler  and  more  moist 
than  natural,  sometimes  slightly  cedematous. 

Effects. — The  consequences  of  pulmonary 
anaemia,  when  long-continued,  are  atrophy  of  its 
texture,  as  in  senile  atrophy  and  vesicular  em- 
physema, and  in  local  deficiency  of  blood  from 
partial  obstruction  of  a  large  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  In  complete  obstruction  of 
vessels  from  embolism,  death  and  sloughing  of 
the  deprived  area  of  lung  is  the  consequence. 
The  sudden  arrest  of  circulation  through  a 
limited  portion  of  the  lung,  gives  rise  to  stress 
on  the  collateral  circulation,  the  result  of  which 
is  often  haemorrhage, 

SraPTOMs. — ^The  dyspncea  and  palpitation 
observed  in  anaemia  are  traceable  to  the  anaemic 
condition  of  the  lungs,  and  have  their  rationale 
in  the  necessity  for  an  increased  diligence  of 
respiration,  to  enable  the  diluted  blood  to  gather 
sufficient  oxygen  for  carrying '  on  the  various 
combustion-processes  of  life.  The  remarkable 
gasping  and  restlessness  seen  in  cases  of  fatal 
hasmorrhage,  are  really  the  signs  of  asphyxia 
from  pulmonary '  deprivation  of  blood.  The 
symptoms  of  general  or  local  pulmonary  anaemia 
dependent  upon  emphysema,  embolism,  &c.,  are 
lost  in  those  of  the  more  important  diseases. 

Tebatment. — ^There  is  no  special  treatment  for 
pulmonary  anaemia.         E.  Douglas  Powell. 

LUWGI-S,  Apoplexy  of. — A  synonym  for 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  lungs.  See 
LtJNGS,  Haemorrhage  into. 

LtrU'GS,  Atrophy  of. — SnroN. :  Senile  em- 
physema; Fr.  Atrophie  du  Pounum;  Ger.  Lun- 
genatrophie. 

Definition. — A  wasting  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  lungs,  from  defective  nutrition. 

Vabieties. — Atrophy  of  the  lung  may  be : — (a) 
general,  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  whole  of 
both  lungs  are  wasted,  as  in  senile  atrophy ;  or 
it  may  be  (i)  local,  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  a 
portion  of  the  lung  are  wasted,  as  in  the  atrophy 
that  results  from  a  local  diminution  of  blood- 
supply  ;  or  (e)  it  may  be  partial,  in  which  some 
of  the  tissues  are  atrophied  coincidently  with 
increased  growth  of  other  tissues,  as  in  some 
cases  of  so-called  '  hypertrophous  emphysema,' 
and  in  'cirrhosis'  of  the  lung. 

^Etiology. — The  cause  of  simple  atrophy  of 
the  lungs  is  that  general  failure  of  nutrition 
which  is  natural  to  advanced  age.  Hereditary 
predisposition  may  determine  an  earlier  failure 
of  nutritive  change  in  the  lungs.  The  strongly- 
marked  tendency  of  vesicular  emphysema  to  re- 
cur in  successive  generations  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  such  a  tendency  to  premature  impairment  of 
tissue  being  inherited. 

Over-stretching- of  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  in 
emphysema,  with  the  consequent  impediment  to 
circulation,  is  an  important  cause  of  subseljuent 
atrophy  in  this  disease.     Collapse  and  anaemia 
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of  lung  from  pressure  from  without,  or  from  the 
pressure  of  a  growth  or  aneurism  upon  one  of 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  cutting  oif  the  blood- 
supply,  or  on  a  large  bronchus,  diminishing  the 
respiratory  function,  may  cause  atrophy  of  the 
whole  or  of  a  part  of  one  lung.  ' 

Anatomical  Chabactbbs. — ^The  appearance  of 
an  atrophied  lung  may  be  best  seen  in  a  case  of 
natural  or  senile  atrophy.  The  lung  is  small, 
light,  anaemic,  more  or  less  deeply  pigmented! 
drier  in  texture  and  less  firm  and  resisting  than 
natural,  pitting  on  pressure  from  want  of  elastic 
resilience,  and  capable  of  being  squeezed  into  a 
very  small  compass.  The  airnsells  appear  to  be 
increased  in  size ;  and  at  some  portions,  if  the 
lung.be  infiated  and  dried,  large  cells  maybe 
seen,  evidently  resulting  from  the  coalescence  of 
two  or  more  infundibula.  Across  such  cells  fila- 
ments, the  remnants  of  small  bronchi  and  blood- 
vessels, may  extend.  The  pulmonary  artery  and 
its  branches  are  diminished  in  size,  and  the  bron- 
chial tubes  are  also  thinned. 

Mierosoopical  characters.  —  The  atrophic  pro- 
cess commences  at  the  vesicular  septa,  which 
project  inwards  to  subdivide  the  iniiindibula,  or 
alveolar  spaces  of  the  lung,  into  true  air-cells,  or 
alveoli.  The  process  is  one  of  simple  withering 
and  obliteration  of  capillaries)  dependent  on  di- 
minished respiratory  fiinction  and  blood'volume. 
The  septa  dwindle  down  to  mere  ridges  upon 
the  infundibular  walls;  and  these  walls  in  their 
turn  become  thinned  even  to  perforation  and 
coalescence  of  several  air-spaces.  Thus,  without 
any  corresponding  enlargement  of  lung,  there  is 
an  apparent  enlargement  of  air-cells  from  the 
simplification  of  structure,  A  certain  degree  of 
fatty  degeneration,  affecting  especially  the  mi- 
nute vessels  and  the  nuclear  remains  of  the  pul- 
monary epithelium,  is  associated  with  this  sunple 
atrophy,  as  with  all  other  atrophic  processes. 

When  atrophy  of  the  lung  is  associated  with, 
or  the  result  of,  other  diseases,  as  emphysema  or 
forcible  collapse,  the  process  is  essentially  the 
same,  but  is  combined  in  the  former  case  with 
over-stretching  of  the  air-cells,  and  more  or  less 
thickening  of  the  fibrous  tissues  derived  from 
the  bronchial  and  perivascular  sheaths,  from  re- 
peated congestions.  Thus  we  have  a  larger  and 
heavier  lung;  and,  in  the  later  stages,  more 
marked  fatty  degeneration  of  its  fibrous  texture. 

In  cases  of  atrophy  from  the  long-continued 
pressure  of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  the  pleura  is 
always  thickened  from  the  original  inflammation, 
and  fibrous  processes  are  directed  inwards  from 
it  between  the  lobules,  so  as  to  render  difficult 
any  subsequent  expansion  of  the  lung. 

In  the  case  of  atrophy  from  compression  of  the 
lung  by  fibrous  growth  or  fluid  effiision,  we  have 
again  often  a  heavier  lung  from  increase  of 
fibrous  tissue.  It  is  obvious  that  the  increase 
in  weight  must  always  be  due  to  attendant, 
often  determining,  disease. 

Effects  and  Stmptoms.— The  consequences 
of  the  partial  atrophy  of  lung  which  accom- 
panies the '  large-lunged'  emphysema  of  advanced 
middle  life  are  very  grave.  Extensive  oblitera- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  without  n 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  blood-volume, 
induces  a  stress  of  circulation,  a  mechanicad 
congestion,  which  ultimately  tells  back  through 
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the  right  heart  upon  the  whole  venous  Byatem. 
The  damaged  elasticity  of  the  lupg  impairs  the 
mechanist  as  the  atrephy  of  the  dveoU  impairs 
the  function  of  respiration.  In  senile  emphy- 
sema, however,  the  lung-atrophy,  being  but  a 
part  if  a  general  atrophy  of  all  the  tissues  and 
bf  the  blood,  causes  no  discomfort,  provided  no 
extra  effort  is  attempted  and  no  bronchitis  super- 
vene. Local  atrophy  of  the  lung  has  its  symp- 
toms merged  in  those  of  the  predominant  disease. 

PhuHaal  «j™.— In  senile  atrophy  of  the  lungs 
the  chest-capacity  is  diminished  in  all  directions 
to  accommodate  the  small  lungs.  The  lower  ribs 
are  approximated  and  their  obliquity  greatly 
increased ;  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  are  de- 
pressed. The  chestr-movements  are  verj;  limited. 
The  percussion  resonance  is  generally  increased 
over  the  chest,  except  over  the  prsecordial  re- 
gion, which  is  less  covered  by  luug  than  natural. 
The  respiratory  murmurs  are  simply  enfeebled, 
not  altered,  unless  there  be  some  bronchitis  pre- 
sent. It  has  been  said  that  there  may  be  some 
effiision  into  the  pleura  in  atrophy  of  the  lung,  to 
fill  up  the  space  vacated  by  the  shrunken  organ. 
The  mechanism  of  such  an  effusion  isj  how- 
ever, quite  inconceivable. 

CoMPiicATiONS. — There  are  no  complications 
necessarily  incident  to  senile  atrophy  of  the 
lung.  Bronchitis  not  uncommonly,  however, 
supervenes,  and  proves  fatal  to  the  patient. 

TnEATiOiKT. — The  treatment  of  senile  atrophy 
of  the  lungs  simply  consists  in  shielding  the  aged 
person  from  the  causes  of  bronchitis. 
.,  E.  DouaiAs  Powell. 

LUNGS,    Brown    Induration    of. —  The 

condition  recognised  by  this  name  by  Virchow 
and  Laennec,  is  one  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served after  prolonged  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
particularly  that  which  results  from  disease  con- 
nected with  the  mitral  orifice.  The  morbidchange 
consistsmainly  in  excessive  pigmentation;  the  pi^ 
ment  accumulating  not  only  in  the  interlobular 
tissue,  but  also  in  the  alveoli  and  minute  bronchi, 
where  it  is  enclosed  in  enlarged  epithelial  and 
granular  cells.  At  the  Same  time  the  capil- 
laries are  dilated,  the  interstitial  tissue  is 
increased,  and  probably  the  alveolar  walls  are 
thickened.  The  pigment  is  granular,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour ;  it  is  derived  from  the  blood ; 
and  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  hsematoidin. 
It  may  become  brownish,  reddish,  or  even  black; 
and  ultimately  may  be  found  free.  The  extent 
and  degree  of  brown  induration  vary  much  in 
different  cases.  When  the  change  is  marked, 
the  lungs  are  enlarged,  heavy,  firm,  incompres- 
sible, and  inelastic,  not  collapsing  on  exposi^e, 
Thejr  present  various  tints,  from  yellowish  to 
reddish-brown.  This  alteration  in  colour  is  also 
evident  on  section,  and  red  spots  are  often  seen, 
shading  into  black,  while  a  brownish  fluid  may 
be  expressed.  Brown  induration  is  associated 
with  congestion  of  other  parts  of  the  lunge,  and 
often  with  infarctions.  It  cannot  be  clinically 
recognised  apart  from  these  conditions,  unless 
the  affected  organs  should  present  physical  signs 
of  consolidation  in  cases  of  known  pulmonary 
congestion  from  mitral  disease.  No  special  treat- 
ment is  called  for. 

FSBDSBICE  T,  BOBZBTS. 
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LUNGS,  Cancer  of.— See  Lunos,  Malignant 
Disease  of. 

LUNGS,  OirrhosiB  of.— A  synonym  for 
chronic  pneumonia.  See  LuNOS,  Inflammation  of. 

LUNGS,  Collapse  of.— Stnon.  !  Apneuma- 
tosis;  Fr.  Afaiisemeatpulmomire;  Ser.  Lmigen- 
collapsm. 

Defiottioji. — Simple  diminution  in  size  of  the 
whole  or  of  a  part  of  a  lung,  with  reduction  of 
the  volume  of  the  contained  air,  and  caused  by 
interference  with  its  free  entrance  in  inspiration. 
^xioLOQTi — ^The  causes  of  collapse  of  the 
lung  are  either  intrineio  or  extrinsic ;  and  fre- 
quently the  two  classes  of  causes  are  combined. 
The  intrinsio  causes  present  actual  obstruction 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  include  all 
diseases  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi, 
attended   with   inspiratory  dyspnoea,   whether 
due  to  the  pressure  of  external  tumours,  to  af- 
fections of  the  passages .  themselves,  or  to  the 
presence  of  inflammatory  products,  blood,  and 
foreign  bodies  within  them.     To  this  class  of 
cases  belongs  the  collapse  of  the  lung  which  is 
apt  to  follow  infantile  bronchitis,  when  the  tubes 
become  obstructed,  and  there  is  no  power  to  ex- 
pectorate.  All  causes  that  interfere  with  respi- 
ratory eflciency  favour  the  occurrence  of  the 
condition  named.    A  plug  of  mucus  may  be 
drawn,  in  inspiration,  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  bronchial  tubes,  which  it  obstructs,  and  act- 
ing like  a  '  ball  plug,'  allows  the  expulsion  of  air 
in  expiration,  but  interferes  with  inspiration ; 
the  air  not  being  replaeedi  apneumatosis  is  de- 
veloped ;  and  as  there  is  no  air  behind  the  plug 
of  mucus,  cough  is  powerless  to  expel  it.    lu 
children,  bronchial  inflammation  is  exceedingly 
common,  and  the  smaller  tubes  being  propor- 
tionately smaller  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult, 
the  danger  of  collapse  is  increased.    When  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age  die  of  bronchitis  and 
allied  affections,  apneumatosis  is  almost  invari- 
ably present;  and  25per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality 
of  infants  may  be  safely  set  down  to  this  cause. 
Partial  collapse  of  the  lung  from  pressure  on 
the  respiratory  passages  will  be  found  described 
in  the  article  Mbeiastinxim,  Diseases  of.    The 
extrinsic  causes  of  pulmonary  collapse  are  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  which 
diminish  the  force  of  the  inspiratory  act,  such  as 
paralysis  or  debility  of  the  inspiratory  muscles, 
and  softness  of  their  bony  attachments.  Muscular 
paralysis  is  seen  in  injuries  to  the  cord.  Debility 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  may  often  be  observed 
before  death.  CoUaipse  of  the  lung  is  sometimes, 
;  although  rarely,  met  with  in  adult  life,  when  great 
I  prostration  occurs  in  the  course  of  fever,  and 
respiration  is  impeded  by  pulmonary  congestion. 
AsBsoeiated  as  it  is  with  softness  and  weakness 
of  the  ribs,  rickets  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  collapse  of  the  lungs.    The  action  of 
the  inspiratory  muscles  may  be  still    further 
interfered  .with  by  abdominal  distension,  or  by 
the  binding  up  of  the  abdomen  of  the  infent 
with  tight  bandages.    The  danger  of  collapse  is 
lessene*'  when  the  ribs  have  gained  firmness 
and  fixity,  and  when,  raised  by  the  respiratory 
muscles,  the  thoracic  cavity  is  enlarged,  and  the 
lungs  are  consequently  expanded. 
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Anatomical  CHABACTBRS.-^^Tlie  whole  of  one 
lung  or  of  one  lote  may  be  affected,  but  a  lobule 
or  a  parb  only  of  the  lung  is  usually  involved, 
the  affected  lobulias'  being  abruptly' separated 
from  those  adjoining.  As  a  rule  sererali patches 
of  collapse  occur  in  each  lung,  having  a  darker 
colour  and  •  mora  depressed '  surface  thail  the 
healthy  parts.  The  lower  margins  of  the  left 
lower  lobe  are  most  frequently  affected;  "The 
collapsed  portions  of  lung  are  similar  to  the 
liver  in  consistence;  they  resist  pressuroj  are 
non-crepitantj  are  smooth'on  section,  and  sink  in 
water.  The  bronchi  are  filled  with  mucous  fltiid ; 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  air  in  the  collapsed 
parts.  On  inflation  the  affected  portioa  assumes 
a  natural  appearance,  unless  considerable  con- 
gestion exists  ;  whereas  in  pneumonia  inflation 
cannot  restore  the  lung  to  its  natural  appearance. 
In  pneumonia  pleurisy  is  rarely  absent ;  but  in 
collapse,  uncomplicated  with  diathetic  disease, 
the  pleura  is  invariably  healthy. 

SiMPTOMS.' — The  syinptoms  of  collapse  of  the 
lung  vary  greatly -with  the  cause,  rapidity,  and 
extent  of  the  morbid  condition,  la  severe  cases, 
for  example,  in  the  collapse  that  follows  bron- 
chitis in  very  young  subjects,  the  symptoms 
are  peculiar.  There  is  great  prostration,  debi- 
lity, restlessness,  and  sleeplessness.  The  tem- 
perature falls ;  the  surface  becomes  cold,  blue, 
or  dusky ;  the  eyes  become  shrunken ;  and  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  small.  There  is  a  constant 
feeble  whining  cry.  Respiration  is  very  quick 
and  shallow,  as  hig'has  70  to  80  or  even  100  per 
minute.  The  rhythm  is  changed,  the  interval 
being  between  inspiration  i  and  expiration;  in- 
stead of  after  expiration.  There  is  no^pain  as  in 
pleurisy.  The  cough  is  constant  and  impotent ; 
is  often  followed  by  a  cry  of  impatience ;  and 
differs  much  from  tbe  su&cative  cough  of  bron- 
chitis. '. 

On  examining  the '  chest,  the  lower  part  is 
found  retracted  and  diminished  in  diameter. 
The  intercostal  spaces  sink  in  inspiration,  and 
move  outwards  slightly  in  expiration.  When 
the  collapse  is  extensive  the  percussion  is  dull 
and  resistant,  unless  the  affected  lobules  are  in- 
terspersed among  the  healthy  ones.  The  respi- 
ratory murmur  is  lost  over  the  affected  parts, 
though  Conducted  breath-sounds,  of  a  bronchial 
character,  and  rhonchi  are  generally;  audible 
almost  universally.  In  the  simpler  caSes  of  col- 
lapse of  the  lungs,  such  as  occur  in  pertussis 
during  the  severe  fits  of  coughing,  some  of  these 
symptoms  andsigns  may  be-suddenly  developed; 
and  again  speedily. disappear. 

Diagnosis. — ^Aptieumatosis  may.  be  distin- 
guished from  croupous  pneumonia  by  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  the  latteu  disease  in  infancy ; 
and  by  absence  of  the  great  heat  of  skin,  and  of 
fine  ci:epitation  on  auscultation.  From  extensive 
miliary  tuberculosis  it  b'  diagnosed  by  the  ab- 
sence of  advancing,  symptoms  of  constitutional 
disorder,  though  the  two  conditions  may  co-exist., 
In  pleurisy  the  dulness  on  percussion,  and  thsi 
absence  of  respiratory  sounds  at  the  base,  are 
much  more  marked  than  in  apneumatosis.  Con- 
genital collapse  or  atelectasis,  is  a  condition 
which  has  to  be  diagnosed  from  infantile  collapse 
or  apneumatosis.  Eeadily  separable bysymptomsi" 
these  two  conditions  may  be  indistinguishable  by 
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physical  signs.  In  atelectasis  the  lung  retains, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  its  foetal  condition,  nature 
having  failed  to  establish  (respiration  and  fit  the 
child  for  its  new  mode  of  existence.  In  apneu- 
matosis the  once  permeable  lungscease  to  admit 
siir,  and  thus  death  from  apndeai  Occurs  without 
any  apparent  structural  ohasge'  being  discover- 
able, save  that  the  respiratory  organs  bear  the 
appearance  of  foetal,  nnexpanded  longs.  ' 

*PBoaN&sis.  ^-  The  prognosis '  in  collapse  of 
the  lung  is  favourable  if  the'  affection  is  recent, 
and  the  child  healthy,  with  fair  muscular  power, 
and  under  favourable  hygienic  conditions.  On 
the  contraiy,  the  ■  disease  isf  generally  fatal 
:f  it  involve  a  considerable  extent  of  lung,  es- 
pecially if  it  supervene'  on  atelectasis.'  Deathi 
usually  occurs  from  slow  asphyxia,  the  effect 
being,  the  same  as  if  the  size  'of  the  lung  were 
reduced  by  the  removal  of  theaffeeted  parts.  As 
much  as  half  of  the  entine  lungs  has  been  found 
involved,  thus  fully  accounting  for  tie  quickened 
respiration,  the  distress,  and  the  dyspnoea,  andfoi^ 
the  bloodlessness  and  extreme  pallor,  with  cold, 
blue  extremities.  ■  The  fatality  of  whooping-cough' 
in  jnfants  ismaiiily  idue  to  this-  ready  collapseiof 
the  lungs,  specially  when  the  child  iai  badly 
nourished'  and  breatSiing.impure  air.  Theiuatu- 
ral  course  of  the  disease  is  from  bad  to  worse; 
more  lung  is  involved  each  day;  and  death 
occurs  after  two  or  three  weeJ:Sfrom  sloTf  as- 
phyxia. If  collapse  follows  acute  bronchitis 
death  often  ensues  rapidity,  but  if  recovery  takes 
place  the  lungs'  are  slow  to  regain  activity,  and' 
the -seeds  of  future  mischief  remain.  After  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  complete  absence  of  breath- 
sounds  may  exist  for  a  time,  andith^u  suddenly 
-rr-after.'a  Wow,. shock,'  or-  violent  cough — air  en- 
ters the  'collapsed  portion  of  lung,  andtherespi^ 
ratory  sounds  assume  -a  normal  character  i 

TsBATMENT. — 'When  this  affection  was  looked 
upon  as  a  form  of  pneumonia  it  was  treated  byi 
depletion.  Now  that  we  realise  .that  it  is  not  of 
an  infiammatory  chaitacter,  pur  object  must  be 
not  to  lower- .vitality  but  to  diminish  excessive 
secretion.  Slight  eoUnter-irritat^qn,  by  means 
of .  I  stimillating- embrocations,  is  useful.  An 
emetic  of  ifiecacuanha  will  help  to  remove  accu- 
mulation if'  the  patientis-  not  too  weak. '  Expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  small  do^es.of  the 
same  drug.  When  the  lungs  are  extensively  in? 
volved,  vital  power  must  be  kept  up  by  the  help 
of  ammonia,  steel,  phosphates  of  iron,  portwine, 
and  beef-tea ;  and  the  foodimvsji  be  so  designed 
as  to  be  digestible  by  the  stomach  of.  the  in 
feiUt.  E.  Symbs  Thompson. 

LTJUas,  Compression  of.— SyifOKji  Fr. 
Compression  du  JPownon;  i  Qex.  iLmg^^om- 
•pression.  ,         .. 

DBKiNiTioN.T^Dimi»iution  in  size  of  the  whole 
or  of  a  part :  of  a  lung,  associated  with  reduction 
of  the  volume  of  the  contained  au-,  and  caused 
by  pressui^e  on  tha  pleural  surface^ . 

JEtioijOoy. — Compression  of  the  lung  .may 
arise  in  the  course  of  numerous  diseases  or  in- 
juries affecting  the  chestj;  the  compressing  in- 
fluence being  eitber  gaseous,  liquid,  o''  solidt  . 

First,  the  admission  of  air  to  the  pleura  from 
without,  through  a  perforating  woiiiid,  as  from,  a 
sword  or  bayonet  tJirMt.f.  or  from  within,  as  by 
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rupture  of  an  air-cell,  or  the  extension  of  pulmo^ 
nary  ulceratbn  through  the  pjeura,  prodiioea  in 
either  case  compression.  If  no  proWoii^'  pleu- 
risy has  existed  the  compression  is  complete ; 
but  if,  on  the  othSr  hand,  long-stendiiig;  pleurisy 
has  caused  adhesion,  compression  cannot  take 
place,  or  will  be  but  jtartial.  Pneuittothbrax 
arising -without  perforation  mAy  be  dtie  to  the 
evolution  of  gas  from  gangrene;  or  to  the  decom- 
position of  pleuritic  fluid ;  or  the  gas  may  be 
directly  secreted  within  the  pleura,  talcing  the 
place  of  serum  absorbed  after  pleuritic  effusion. 
Besides  the  causes  named;  perforation  may  arise 
from  fractured  ribs  witli  pulmonary  laceration, 
or'  from  contusion  of  the  lung'  Tfith-out  frac- 
ture; from  ulcerative  perforation  of  lung,  either 
tuberculous  or  gangrenous ;  from  pulmonary 
apoplexy;  hydatids,  cancer,  empy?ema,  abscess ; 
f*6m  rupture  of  the  lung  in  •whooping-cough; 
from  perforation  of  the  lung  from  ■without,  by 
diseased  and 'Suppurating  bronchial  glands  open- 
ing into  the  pleura  and  bronchi';  and  from  rup- 
ture or  ulceration  of  the-  oeSo^hagus, '  opening 
into  the  pleura.  Of  this  long 'flfet,  Omitting  the 
surgical  casea,  Sine  out  of  ten  are  due  to 
phthisis. 

Secondly,  compression  may  arise  from  the 
presence  ikflmd,-mch  as  pleuritic  effusion, acute 
or  chronic ;  passive,  non-inflammatory  Effusion, 
as  in  hydrothofax';  ■  or  blobS,  a^  in  'hsemato- 
thorax.  '  ' 

Thirdly;  compression  of  the  lung  hj 'solids  is 
seen  in  the'  case  of  various  tumours  of  the  chest, 
Whether  originating  in  the  mediastinal  Btruo- 
tnres,  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  thoracic  parietes;' 

In  a  fourth  class  of  cases  compression  of  the 
lungis  the  result  of  the  enlargement  of  neigh- 
bouring parts,  other  than  the  thoracic  viscera ; 
and  especially  of  the  abdomep,  as  in  asSites,  and 
tumours  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  ovarieSj  ''  ■ 
I  Anatomioai,  CharacTees.  —  Compression  df 
theiliing  may  bd  eithei; '  general  or  local,  Com- 
plete or  partial.  A  Itmg  compressed  by  pleuritic 
efRision  'is  found  to  be  reduced'  in'Tolume,  non- 
ctejittot;  dense,  and  quite 'itsuseeptible  6{  in- 
flrtita.  The' blood  is  coagulated  in  the  affected 
lobes;  the  clot  being  bften  decolourised  and  ad'-' 
herent  to  the  Trails  of  the  vessels,  niany  of 
which  tirsi'iftptirvious,  or  altogether  obliterated; 
whilfe  the  peijvious  vessels  and  the  air-cells  of 
the  adjacent  parts  are  distended, '  arid  emphy- 
sema is  produced;  In  other  cases,  the  coiApressed 
lung  proves  to  be 'anaemic,  tough,  and  dry. 

In  cases  of  slow,  recovery  from  Chronic  em- 
K'.*™*e'lungis  often  fonu^' bound- down  and 
thickened,  having;  very  little  normal  pulmonaiT- 
tissue  remaining. '  The  thoracic  cavity  vacated' 
By  the  ehninten  lung  is' occupied  by  the  dis- 
placed heart,  and  sometimes  by  the  exttosion  of 
thMotind'lung'aoroas  the  middle  linb.   ' 

When  perforation  CCeUrs  with  adnii^sion  o!f 
airfromthe  bronchi  to' the'-pletoaa 'cavity, "*he 
atmospheric  pressure  (fiSfeiia^ '  the  plCura,  and 
tends,  to  displace  the  mediastinum  and  the 'other 
nwg.  The  heart,  too,  being  unsupported;  is 
pressed  against  the  healthy  lung,  and  may  be 
displaced  to  a  very  coil^ideraible  elttent. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  PirrsicAi.  Srairs.-The  syinp- 
toms  of  compression  of  the  lung  raiV  greatly  in 
locordancewith  its  causes,  the  Fapii'ty  of  onset. 
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and'  the  extent  and  degree  of  compression.  If 
pleuritic  effusion  be  very  rapid,  the  dyspnoea 
may  be  eteeedingly  urgenti.  After  perforation 
of  the  pleura  with  snddeh  oblla]^se  of  the  lung, 
tjiere  also  occur  acute  pain,  dry  cough,  and 
painful  spasms  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  The 
ptilse'is  frequent,  feeble,  and  often  irregular. 
Sy^nptoms,  more  or  less  acute,  of  inflaiajlifitiion 
niay  follow.  In  other  instances  the  sympfcoms 
are  those  of  •  hydrothorax,  of  of  intrathoracic 
tumour.  ■  , 

-  The  physical  signs  Of  compression  of  the  luilg 
arechiefly  those  of  the  associated  cause)  such  as 
pneumothorax,  pleiu-isy,  hydrothorax,  or  intra- 
thoracic tumour ;  and  partly  certain  phbnowfena 
characteristic  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
lung  itself.  The  latter  vary  considerably  with 
the  degree  and  extent  of  compression,  but  they 
may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  follows: 
— Either  increased  clea'rness  of  the  percussion 
sound  over  the  area  of  compressed  lung,  -with 
tubular  or  rarely  even  tympanitic  quality;  espe- 
cially in  children,  or  in'  extreme  cases  of  com- 
pres4iol^  complete  loss  of  resonance;  indefinite, 
weak;  but  dCcasionally  rather  blowing  or  tuhular 
respiratory'  Sbuud,'  sometimes  mixed  -with  scanty, 
dry;  '  suborepitant  rhonchus  ;  and  exaggerated 
Idtdn'esa  and  ringiSg  quality  of  vbcal  resonance. 
A  fiirthfetdescrijitiori  of  these  symptoms  arid  signs 
■wiU  bo  fonnd' under  the  headings  bf  the  various 
causes  of  compression  referred  to. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  dofflbression  of 
theiaig' is  in  general  simply  the  aaagn'osis  of 
tjhe  condition  on  which  it  depends. '  ' ' ' 

PnoGNosiS'.— The  prognosis  depends  on  the 
ciuse  of  thecompi:esslon.  Thus  in  pneumothorax 
it  is  unfavoura:ble,  though  recovery  may  take 
place.  In  hydrothorax  the  prognosis  is  Ulifa-v-our- 
able,  a^'it  is-nsuallyan  evidence  of  formidable, 
if  not  incurable,  organic  disease.  In  pleurisy,  if 
the  effusion  has  been  rapid,  iuet  by  prompt  treat- 
Jiient,  and  uncomplicated  with  hectic) '  complete 
rCcbveify  may  take  place  without  much  compres- 
sion of  liiiig  or  ,distciitioii  of  chest;  but  inConl- 
pletely-cUred  plenrisy  is  too  frequently  tie  first 
incident  in  the  history  of  phthisical  disease.  In 
empysema  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  than 
in  pneumothorax  or  hydrothorax. ,        '    . 

Teeatment.— Little  need  be'said'  as  to  the 
treatnieiit  of  lung-compression.  It' resolves  it- 
self  into  that  df  the  intercurrent'  6t  cau's^iVe 
diseased.  Bearing  in  niind  the  injury  done'  'to 
the  luijg  by  coihpression,  efforts  should  be  majie 
to  relieve  the  lung  before  it  has  Ibeen  irremediably 
bound,  do-wn.  ,Thei  early  adoption  6f  paraii^inteMe 
thoracis  is  the'  most  practical  meaiis  ojf  gaining 
this  end  in  pleuritic  effusion.  Eemedies  calcu- 
lated ix>-  remb-ve  effusion  and  thus  relieve  the 
lung  should  be  given,  remembering  that  the 
more  spefedy  the  relief  given  to'  the  lung  the  more 
complete  will  be  the  cure. .  Suitable  movement's 
of  the  chest  might  be  o'r'defed  subsequeBtly.'with 
the  view  of  promoting  expansion  oflitswaUs 
and  of  the  lung.         ,    'E.  Symes  T^oyasoi;. 

LUBTOS,  Congestion  ot,—See  Lungs.  Hv. 

pertemiaof.'  -■     '    ■' .. -'i':  a    ;  ;   -■"  :tJ^ 

LTJH-OS.  donsHmptiou  of.— &e,  Phthisis. 
LXJH-QS,    Degeneratioas  of.— Changes  of 
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a  degenerative  character  in  connection  with  the 
lungs  constitute  an  important  element  in  some 
pulmonary  diseases,  or  they  may  be  the  sole 
morbid  condition  present.  They  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing nature  : — 

1.  AVmrninoid. — This  is  only  occasionally 
noticed,  in  marked  cases  of  general  albuminoid 
disease. 

2.  Fibroid. — Changes  leading  to  a  more  or  less 
fibroid  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  of 
common  occurrence,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  whether  they  should  be  regarded 
as  due  to  a  chronic  inflammatory  process,  or  to 
degeneration,  and  pathologists  differ  in  their 
views  on  this  point.  As  a  degeneration,  the 
fibroid  change  may  bo  considered  as  most  im- 
portant in  connection  with  emphysema,  and  it  is 
regarded  by  some  authorities  as  an  element  of 
much  consequence  in  the  causation  of  many  cases 
of  this  disease.  It  also  follows  long-continued 
congestion,  and  collapse  or  compression  of  the 
lung  from  any  cause.  Of  course  much  fibroid 
or  fibrous  tissue  is  found  in  the  lungs  in  many 
cases  of  phthisis,  and  in  connection  with  pleu- 
ritic adhesions  and  other  conditions,  but  this  state 
must  be  looked  upon  mainly  as  of  inflammatory 
origin.  The  effects  of  these  changes  are  to  make 
the  lung-tissue  firmer  and  tougher,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  diminish  or  destroy  its  elasticity, 
the  elastic  tissue  being  more  or  less  displaced. 
Hence,  if  the  lungs  be  exposed  to  any  distend- 
ing force,  they  cannot  recover  themselves  pro- 
perly, and  the  air-vesicles  renmin  more  or  less 
permanently  dilated. 

3.  Fatty. — This  degeneration  is  also  regarded 
by  some  pathologists  as  one  of  the  main  ele- 
ments in  originating  many  cases  of  emphysema 
of  the  lungs,  and  also  as  one  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions in  this  disease.  Here,  again,  the  lung- 
tissue  is  impaired  in  its  elasticity  and  resisting 
power  to  distension,  but  it  is  not  tough.  Granu- 
lar fat  may  be  visible  under  the  microscope. 

4.  FigToentary. — The  lungs  become  the  seat 
of  more  or  less  pigmentation  with  increasing 
age.  They  are  also  markedly  affected  in  certain 
occupations  in  which  carbonaceous  matters  are 
inhaled.  In  so-called  brown  induration  of  the 
lungs  there  is  an  abundance  of  pigment. 

5.  Senile. — The  lung-tissue  undergoes  atrophy, 
with  more  or  less  loss  of  elasticity,  owing  to 
wasting  of  the  elastic  tissue  with  increasing  age, 
and  even  a  fatty  degeneration  may  take  place. 
Hence,  in  such  subjects  emphysema  is  readily 
set  up  by  causes  which  would  have  no  effect  on 
younger  persons. 

6.  8ec(mdary.—X!ndi.eiX  this  head  may  be  in- 
cluded those  degenerative  changes  which  take 
place  in  morbid  formations  in  the  lungs,  such  as 
inflammatory  deposits,  tiibercle,  or  cancer.  These 
belong  mainly  to  the  fatty  or  caseous  variety  of 
degeneration,  but  calcification  may  also  occur. 

Fbedebicx  T.  Hobebts. 

LtriTG-S,  Embolism  of.  —  See  Lungs, 
Anaemia  of ;  and  Lungs,  Haemorrhage  into. 

LUWas,  Emphysema  of.  — Synon.:  Fr. 
Jl^hysimedupoumon,;  Gei.  Lunffenemphysem. 

D^iHiTioir.— An  excess  of  air  in  the  lungs, 
whether  due  to  »  dilated  condition  of  the  air- 
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sacs,  or  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  interlobular 
tissue. 

Vabieties. — There  are  two  kinds  of  i 
sema  of  the  lungs,  namely : — 

A.  Vesicular  Emphysema. 

B.  Interlobular  Emphysema. 

_  A.  Vesioulax  Emphysema. — Pnlmonaiy  ve. 
sicular  emphysema  exists  in  three  forms,  namely, 
1.  partial  lobular;  2.  lobular;  and  3.  lobar.  The 
last  form  involves  the  whole  of  a  lobe,  or  the 
whole  of  one  or  both  lungs.  The  first  form  is 
rarely  seen  alone,  butis  generally  associated  with 
the  second  form,  which  is  very  common,  and  is 
found  in  connection  with  diseases,  such  as  bron- 
chitis, which  are  attended  with  violent  or  long- 
standing cough.  The  third  form  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  will  be  more  especially  re- 
ferred to  in  the  present  article.  It  more  fre- 
quently attacks  both  lungs  than  one,  and  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  upper  lobes.  It  is  a  serious 
malady,  and  sometimes  destroys  life  at  an  early 
period.  Its  features  are  characteristie :  the  lung- 
substance  has  a  peculiar  doughy  feel;  pits  on 
pressure  ;  is  wanting  in  healthy  crepitation ;  and 
has  a  colour  very  olosdy  resembling  that  of  a 
calf's  lung.  It  has  been  described  as  '  large- 
lunged  vesicular  emphysema.' 

JETioixiaY.— Determining  causes  and  mechan- 
ism.— ^With  reference  to  the  determining  causes 
of  emphysema  there  are  two  theories,  namelj, 
the  inspiratory  theory,  and  the  expiratory 
theory.  On  the  first  view  the  dilatation  and  rup- 
ture of  the  air-sacs  are  accounted  for  by  the 
over-distension  of  the  lungs  in  inspiration.  On 
the  second  view  these  changes  are  considered  to 
be  caused  by  the  strain  to  which  the  lung-tissue 
is  subjected  in  violent  expiratory  efforts,  espe- 
cially the  act  of  coughing.  It  has  been  thought 
by  others  that  emphysema  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  complemental  lesion,  arising  in  consequence 
of  the  over-distension  to  which  the  healthy  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  are  subjected  in  cases  of  pul- 
monary collapse.  Without  entering  into  any 
critical  examination  of  the  theories  as  to  the 
mechanical  causes  of  emphysema,  it  may  per- 
haps be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  can  be  little, 
if  any,  doubt  that  the  lobular  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  mainly  produced  by  expiratory  efforts, 
such  as  violent  cough,  or  blowing  wind  instru- 
ments. They  have  their  seat  in  those  parts  of 
the  lungs  which  become  most  distended  by  such 
acts.  With  regard  to  the  lobar  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, however,  this  explanation  of  its  mechanism 
does  not  suffice.  In  this  affection  the  inspiratory 
power  is  that  which  distends  the  lungs.  The 
pulmonary  tissue  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  elasti- 
o'ty,  it  yields  to  distension,  and  no  longer  re-acts 
perfectly  when  the  distending  power  ceases. 
Further  distension  follows ;  reaction  diminishes 
still  more ;  until  at  length  in  some  instances  the 
lungs  become  greatly  enlarged. 

In  senile  cases  the  loss  of  elasticity  of  the 
chest-walls  aids  in  preventing  the  pulmonary  re- 
action. 

Anatouicai.  Charactebs  ajtd  Pathoioot. — 
In  the  early  stages  of  emphysema  there  is  sim- 
ply a  dilatation  of  the  air-sacs;  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  alveoli;  and  a  diminution  in  the 
height  of  the  alveolar  walls,  which  yielding 
with  the  distending  cavities,  become  partially 
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oyiterated.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  air- 
6^3  become  more  distended,  and  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  sometimes  completely  oblitoiated,  so 
that  the  air-sacs  are  quite  smooth,  instead  of 
honeycombed.  Then  follows  perforation  of  the 
air-aac8— at  first  slight,  here  and  there  an  oval 
opening  being  discoverable ;  afterwards  the 
openings  become  more ,  numerous  and  ,  larger. 
Ule  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease  is  attended 
with  further  distension  of  the  air-§aps,  and  rup- 
ture of  the  fibres  of  their  walls.  The.openinas 
thus  causeji  coalesce,  iintil  at  length  the  walls 
are  simply  represented  by  membranous  shreds, 
and  even  liyige  vesicles  may  form..  These 
changes,  varying  in  degree,  characterise  all  the 
forms  of  emphysema.  In  the  lobar  form,  however, 
perforation  takes  place  to  a  much  greater  extent 
mipad  the  an^ount  of  dilatation,  than  in  the  lo- 
lular  or  partial  lobular  form.  _     , 

Tile  empbysematpus  lung  is  ans^mip,.  its  blood- 
veeaels  becbine  widely  separated,  and  ,often  rnp- 
tiired  ani  atrophied.  The  bronchial  tubes  are 
sometimes .  dilated,  especially  in  old-standing 
cases,  and  in  .these  there  is  frequently  found  an 
iui^raBed  .development  of  the  circular  moscular 
fibres.  .;  , 

The  pathology  of  emphysema  involves  some 
important  points  for  consideration.  The  great 
^ije^tjon  is  whether  there  .is  any  degeneration 
oi  tipstto  preceding  or  attending  the  affection. 
When  the  disease  is  partial,  and  has  followed  or 
is  attended  by  bronchitis,  or  some  other  affecT 
tioii  in  which  there  has  been, violent  or  long- 
itanding  cough,  the  emphyspma,  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  njechanical  violence,  without  pre-existing 
degeflerationof  the  lung- tissue.  When,  however, 
it  i;  qf  the  lobar  &rm,  degeneration  is  probably 
^'  jrimaiy  step  in  .  the  affection.  The  facts 
which  tend  to  confirm  this  view  are: — (1)  the 
insidious  gianner  in  which  the  .disease  sometimes 
comgs  ,pn,!  and  the  development  which  it  attains, 
without.any  previous  history  of  violent  or  Jong- 
stondlng  cough ;  (2)  the  frequency  witb  which 
it  attacks  ithe,  whole  of  both  lungs.;  and:  (3)  its 
hereditary, character.  The  exact  nature, of  the 
degeneration  has  not  been  .satisfaotorily  made 
out.  Fatty  matter -has  been  found  in  a  few  in- 
stances, but  not  in  all  cases.  The  degeneration 
is  probably  one  primarily  involving  the  elastic 
fibres  and  other  structures  of  the  walls  of  the 
air-sacs.  Whateverbe  the  nature  of  the  degene- 
ratiQUjthere  can  be  no  doubt  that  lobar  emphy- 
sema is  a  malady  resulting  from  some  form  of 
mal-nutrition  of  the  lung- tissue.  There  is  reason 
tobelievei  too  that,  this  form  of  lemphysema  is 
sometimes, -associated  with  gout.    .  -  < 

There  is  « form  of  lobar  emphysema  which  is 
metwth  in  old  age,  and  which  differs  in  some 
respeiits  from  that.already  described.  The  lungs 
are  noLso  large ;  they  are  universally  distended, 
however,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and  they 
present  a  somewhat  atrophied  appearance.    The 


alterations,  of  which  they  are  the  seat,  are  pro- 
bably the  result  of  those  changes  which  age  pro- 
duces m  the  chest-walls,  impairing  their  elasti- 


ThiB  loss  of  elasticity  may  also  affect  the 

issue,    See  Ldnos,  -Atrophy  of. 

A-knowWge  ofithe  changes  produced  by  era- 

pnyseina.affords  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar 

Character  of  .the  respiratory  movements  and 
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sounds,  as  well  as  of  the  other  physical  Bigns 
and  symptoms  of  the  disease..  The  liings  being 
the  seat  of  general  expansion,  the  thorax  is  kept 
abnormally  distended.  Thus  it  can  undergo  but 
little  enlargement  at  each  inspiration.  As  there 
is  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  air  to  the 
air-sacs,  inspiration  is  accomplished  rapidly. 
Not  so,  however,  with  ,  expiration.  The  lung- 
tissue  jbas.  in  great  measure  lost  its  elasticity, 
and  reacts  slowly  after  distension ;  and  this 
results  in  laboured,  slow,  and  ineffectual  efforts 
to  expel  the  air.  Further,  as  the  lungs  are 
more  or  less  riddled  with -perforations,  their 
aerating  surface  is.  diminished,  and  this  neces- 
sarily causes  dyspnoea,  i  whenever  any  increased 
demand  is  made  on  the  respiratory  function. 
The  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the 
lungs,  even  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  af- 
fection,, is  also  diminished;  and  the  destruction 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  which  ensues  when  the 
disease  is  more  developed,  further  decreases  the 
vai^cularity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Hence  its 
pale,  ansemic  appearance  after  death,  a  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  explain,  how  rarely  it  is 
the  seat,  of-  pneumonic  inflammation. 
,  Symptoms. — A  constant  and  generally  gradu- 
ally, increasing  dyspnoea  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  frequent  of  the  symptomaof  em- 
physema. ,  Cough  with  expectoration  is  generally 
more  or  less  present.,.  Haemoptysis. is  rare,  and 
when  it  does  occur,  is  slight.  The  patient  usually 
complains  of  no  pain,  but  of  afeeling  of  oppression, 
or  a  '  smothering  dn  the  chest.'i .  In  severe  cases 
of  lobar  emphysema,  this  last  symptom  and  the 
dyspnoea,  are  often  the  only  circumstances  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  sufferer  to  his  malady. 
In  other  instances,  however,  and  especially  when 
the  disease  is, only  partial,  a  close  examination 
will  elicit  the  fact  that  there  have  been  bronchi  tio 
symptoms.  Few  cases  of  emphysema  exist  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  occurrence  of 
asthmatic  seizures.  In  advanced  cases  the  aspect 
is  peculiar.  The  countenance  is  dusky;  leaden, 
and,  puffy.  The  nostrils  are  dilated,  and  expand 
widely  on  inspiration,-whilst  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  are  drawn  down. ,  The  voice  is  feeble. 
The  whole  body  has  a  cachectic  appearance,  and 
is  sometimes  much  wasted.  General  dropsy 
often  ensues. 

Phtsieai.  Signs. — Amongst  the  most  important 
of  the  physical  signs  of  emphysema  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  the 
clavicles  are  prominent ;  the  neck  seems  short- 
ened ;  the  fossae  above  the  clavicles  are  deepened ; 
there  is  inCrea.sed  curvature  of  the  dorsal  spine  • 
and  the  sternum  is  arched.  The  gait  is  stooping; 
the  ribs  are  prominent;  and  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  depressed.  There  is  indeed  a  general 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest,  usually  most 
hiarked  at  the  upper  part.  These  are  the  fea- 
tures of  the  disease  when  it  is  extensive.  If  par- 
tial, or  confined  to  one  lung  or  part  of  a  lung, 
the  promineripe  of  the  chest  exists  on  one  side 
only,  and  the  other  symptoms  and  sigris  are  less 
marked:  The  movements  of  the  chest  in  respi- 
ration are  peculiar.  The  breathing  is  for  the 
most  part  superior  thoracic,  but  the  chest  is  not 
ranch  expanded  on  inspiration;  for  the  lungs  are 
already  inordinately  distended.  The  lower  end 
of  the  sternum  and  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  iv 
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dtiring  inspiration.  In  some  cases  during  in- 
spiration there  is  marked  protrusion  of  the 
abdomen.  The  respiration  presents  other  fea- 
tures. The  inspiration  is  short  and  quick,  and 
is  followed  by  a  prolonged  and  often  wheezing 
expiration.  Coughing  is  performed  feebly,  and 
expectoration  is  attended  with  difficulty.  Per- 
cussion and  auscultation,  elicit  important  diag- 
nostic marks  of  the  disease.  When  it  is  gene- 
ral there  is  increased,  and  in  some  instances 
almost  tympanitic,  resonance  over  the  whole 
of  the  chest,  most  marked  towards  the  apices 
of  the  lungs,  and  along  their  anterior  borders ; 
and  in  partial  cases  almost  confined  to  these 
spots,  or  to  one  side.  The  prsecordial  region  is 
generally  resonant,  owing  to  the  distended  lungs 
coming  between  the  heart  and  the  wall  of  the 
chest;  and  the  cardiac  impulse  can  often  be 
felt  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  The 
respiratory  murmur  is  faint,  and  characterised 
by  peculiarities  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
anatomical  condition  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
chest-walls  enables  us  to  explain.  The  in- 
spiratory murmur  is  short,  and  is  followed  by 
a  prolonged  expiratory  murmur.  This  latter  is 
ni^ike  the  sound  heard  in  any  other  affection, 
and  is,  in  fact,  pathognomonic  of  emphysema.  In 
some  advanced  cases  the  respiratory  sounds  are 
scarcely  audible,  if  the  bronchial  tubes  are  free 
from  mucus,  and  no  spasm  exist.  Laennec  de- 
scribed a  rdle  which  he  thought  was  peculiar  to 
emphysema.  He  called  it '  r&le  crepitant  sec  i, 
grosses  bulles.'  A  rdle  such  as  Laennec  described 
is  often  heard  in  emphysema,  but.it  is  not  a  dry 
rSle.  It  is  probably  produced  in  the  finest 
bronchial  tubes,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  sub- 
erepitant  rdle  of  bronchitis.  Although  valuable 
in  aiding  diagnosis  when  present,  yet  from  its 
frequent  absence  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  ordinary  sup-orepitant  rdle,  it 
loses  much  of  its  diagnostic  import. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Bronchitis  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  diseases  asso- 
ciated with  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  It  is  rare 
for,  the  latter  aii'ection  to  exist  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  supervention  of  the  former. 
Bronchitis  presents  some  peculiarities  when  it 
affects  an  emphysematouslung.  It  is  rather  the 
result  of  congestion  than  of  inflammation.  It 
often  attacks  the  finer  bronchial  tubes ;  and  when 
severe,  is  attended  with  profuse  secretion ;  a 
circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the  fa«t  that 
expectx)ration  is  less  easily  accomplished  than 
when  the  lungs  are  healthy,  seriously  compli- 
cates the  afiection,  and  increases  the  danger  of 
death  from  aptuBa.  The  infiammatian  some- 
times runs  on  very  rapidly,  and  copious  puru- 
lent or  puriform  expectoration  occurs.  Even 
when  this  is  the  case,  an  examination  of  the 
tubes  after  death  may  reveal  but  little  vascularity 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  severe  bron- 
chitic  attacks  are  very  apt  to  be  attended  by  the 
formation  of  fibrinous  clots  in  the  iieart  and  the 
large  vessels  arising  therefrom.  Bronchitis,  in  a 
sub-acute  or  chronic  form,  is  a  vei^  constant  cause 
of  winter  cough  in  emphysematous  patients. 

Asthma,  occurring  with  greater  or  less  seve- 
rity, is  a  frequent  attendant  on  emphysema.  The 
attacks  come  on  for  the  most  part  during  the 
night,  and  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  congestion 


of  the  Inngs  which  takes  place  during  sleep,  or 
when  the  body  is  long  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
This  congestion  probably  sets  up  an  irritation, 
which  gives  rise  to  reflex  spasin  of  the  bronchial 
muscular  fibres. 

Secondary  affections  of  the  heart  are  constantly 
met  with  in  advanced  cases  of  emphysema.  Many 
pathologists  have  believed  that  the  right  cavities 
alone  become  affected ;  but  more  recent  obser- 
vations have  shown  that  the  cardiac  disease  is 
not  confined  to  one  side.  There  is,  in  exten- 
sive emphysema,  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  with  dilatation  of  all  the  cavities,  especially 
of  the  ventricles.  But  hypertrophy  is  not  the 
only  change  which  takes  place;  valrular  dis- 
ease is  frequently  found.  The  deposits  and 
thickening  which  occur  about  the  valves  are  no 
doubt  secondary  to  the  changes  in  the  muscular 
walls,  a^  must  be  attributed  to  the  general, 
mal-nutrition  produced  by  the  disease.  It  is  not 
diifleult  to  understand  how  it  happens  that  in 
emphysema  there  is  general  cardiac  hypertro- 
phy. The  impediment  which  exists  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  neces- 
sarily gives  rise  to  an  overloaded  state  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart ;  hence  results  increased 
action  of  the  right  cavities,  and  hypertrophy  of 
their  walls.  Again,  the  overloaded  state  of  the 
venous  system,  and  the  consequent  impediment 
to  the  capillary  and  arterial  circulation,  call  for 
increased  action  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  its  dilatation  and  thickening.  -  There 
exists  also  another  cause,  which  probably  has 
some  influence  in  producing  this  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, namely,  the  altered  position  of  the  hfeirt. 
This  organ  is  pushed  downwards  and  towards 
the  median  line,  and  its  impulse  is  often  felt 
strongly  in  the  epigastrium.  The  position  of  the 
ventricles  is  therefore  changed,  and  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  their  cavities  is  altered  with  re- 
ference to  that  of  their  great  vessels.  This  must 
lead  to  embarrassment  of  the  circulation. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  heart 
and  venous  system  in  emphysema,  dropsy  often 
results.  Many  cases  go  on  for  a  longtime  with- 
out any  dropsical  symptoms,  whilst  in  others 
there  is  only  slight  cedema  of  the  legs.  In 
advanced  cases,  however,  there  is  frequently 
general  dropsy. 

General  emphysema  is  attended  in  its  progress 
with  symptoms  of  cachenia  and  ansemia.  In 
some  cases  there  is  much  wasting  of  the  mus- 
cular  system,  even  before  dropsical  effusions 
occur.  Further,  the  patients  often  have  a  sallow 
and  anaemic  appearance,  not  unlike  that  met 
with  in  renal  and  other  serious  organic  diseases. 
There  has  been  an  impression  that  emphysema 
and  phthisis  are  incompatible  diseases,  but 
recent  researches  have  shown  that  this  view  is 
not  correct.  Indeed,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
eases  of  death  from  phthisis,  patches  of  emphy- 
sema, lobular  or  partial  lobular,  are  met  with ; 
and  doubtless  have  been  produced  by  the  fits  of 
coughing  so  common  in  the  disease.  But  the 
great  question  is  whether  tubercular  deposit 
ever  takes  place  in  lungs  which  are  the  seat  of 
lobar  emphysema ;  and  this  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  although  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  diseases  is  rare.  Pneu- 
monic consolidation  is  very  uncommon  in  an 


emphysematous  lung,  and  probably  acute  so- 
called  sthenic  pneumonia  never  attacks  the  organ 
in  such  a  condition. 

Pleurisy  not  unfreqiiently  exists  m  connectvon 
■with  emphysema;  pleuritic  adhesions  being 
often  found  after  d*ith.  The  occurrence  of 
pleurisy  must,  however,  be  considered  as  an 
accidental  circumstance.  In  the  most  extensive 
cases  of  emphysema  pleuritic  adhesions  may  not 
be  found.  .       ,  , 

TKE4T5IEKT.— This  must  be  referred  to  under 
two  heads,  namely  (I)  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  (2)  tliat  of  the  secondary  affections, 
which  follow  or  are  associated  with  it. 

(1)  Treatment  of  the  dmaae. — Too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  emphysema  of  the  lungs 
as  a  substantive  disease.  Cnnsidered  in  the 
main  as  the  result  of  bronchitic  affections,  the 
treatment  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  con- 
trol of  these  attacks;  and  in  regard  to  the 
partial  forms  of  emphysema,  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant object.  But  in  reference  to  lobar  em- 
physema, if  we  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is  pri- 
marily due  to  some  degeneration  of  tissue,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to 
check,  if  possible,  this  process.  It  can  scarcely 
he  expected  that  when  once  perforation  and  rup- 
ture of  the  air-sacs  have  taken  place,  the  normal 
condition  of  the  lung  can  be  restored.  But 
whilst  we  admit  this,  it  is  by  no  means  implied 
that  the  disease  is  beyond  cont.rol.  That  condi- 
tion of  lung-tissue  which  precedes  the  perforar 
tiona— the  simple  distension  of  the  air-sacs — 
admits  of  great  amelioration,  and  further  dege- 
nerative changes  may  be,  if  not  prevented,  at 
least  much  retarded. 

The  main  principles  of  treatment  should  be 
such  as  guide  us  in  the  management  of  other 
constitutional  diseases  attended  with  degenera- 
tion. All  measures  which  tend  to  invigorate 
the  system,  to  give  tone  to  the  heart,  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  blood,  should  be 
resorted  to.  Amongst  the  remedies  for  internal 
administration  the  most  useful  is  iron.  It  should 
he  given  in  small  and  continued  doses.  Quinine 
is  valuable,  as  are  also  the  various  bitters  and 
other  remedies  for  dyspepsia,  from  which  emphy- 
sematous patients  often  suffer.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
very  useful  in  some  cases.  Strychnia  has  been 
recommended  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
tone  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  fcronchial 
tubes.  It  has  not  been  found  useful  in  this  re- 
spect ;  nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  for  the  disease 
is  one  primarily  of  the  air-sacs,  and  not  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  if  the  muscles  of  the  latter 
are  secondarily  affected,  it  is  rather  with  spasm 
than  paralysis.  Small  doses  of  strychnia  given 
for  dyspeptic  symptoms  may  be  useful. 

Breathing  condensed  air  has  been  strongly  ad- 
vocated, and  no  doubt  it  has  afforded  in  some 
cases  decided  temporary  relief,  but  no  perma- 
nently good  effects  have  apparently  ever  followed 
its  use.    See  Air,  Therapeutics  of. 

The  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the  general 
management  are  most  important.  The  diet 
should  be  noiurishing,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
stimulants  should  be  allowed.  The  food  should 
be  easy  of  digestion,  ftnd  nutritious  tn  propor^ 
tion  to  its  bulk.  ■  The  stomach  should  never  be 
overloaded,  as  that  condition  will  give  rise  to 
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dyspnoea.    Errors  of  diet  must  be  avoided,  and 


the  functions  of  the  bowels  should  be  daifefuUy 
regulated.  Another  point  is  to  give  the  lungs 
as  little  wbrk  as  possible,  and  to  let  the  patient 
breathe  a  pure  air.  All  violent  exercise,  or 
physical  exertion  of  any  kind,  must  be  strictly 
prohibited;  moderate  exercise  is,  however,  to 
be  recommended.  Moderate  walking,  yachting, 
carriage  exercise,  riding  at  aquiet  pa;ce,  and  on  an 
easy  horse,  are  important  adjuvants  in  the  gene- 
ral treatment  of  emphysema.  The  condition  of 
the  skin  should  be  carefully  looked  to ;  warm 
clothing  should  bo  constantly  worn;  and  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  ward  off  bron- 
chial inflammation.  Eesidence  during  the  winter 
in  a  warm  and  dry  climate  is  to  be  recommended. 
2,  Treatment  of  secondary  aflcctions. — Amongst 
the  most  important  of  the  affections  secondary 
to  emphysema  is  bronchitis.  No  depressing 
measures  should  be  used  in  this  disease,  but  such 
as  will  promote  expectoration,  and  check  the  se- 
cretion of  the  bronchial  tubes,  if,  as  is  very 
frequently  the  case,  this  be  excessive.  Ammonia, 
the  various  stimulating  expectorants,  and  iron  are 
the  most  valuable  remedies,  together  with  mode- 
rate counter- irritation  (see  Bronchi,  Diseases  of). 
The  dyspnoea  attendant  on  emphysema  admits 
only  of  palliative  treatment,  but  is  often  greatly 
improved  by  the  observance  of  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  general  management  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  dyspnoea  is  always  increased  by 
the  presence  of  bronchitis;  by  the  stomach  or 
bowels  being  overloaded ;  and'  by  the  general 
ovor-distension  of  the  venous  system,  which 
necessarily  ensues  as  a  consequence  of  the  impe- 
diment to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  flatulent 
distension  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  to 
jkeep  up  a  good  action  of  the  bowels;  li-ver,  and 
Kidneys.  For  the  relief  of  the  asthma  which 
frequently  exists  in  conneolibn  with  emphysema, 
full  doses  of  iodide  of' potassium  are  often  useful. 
Stramonium  may  also  be  smoked,  and  other 
measures  beneficial  in  ordinary  spasmodic 
asthma  may  be  tried  {see  As'rHMA).  In  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  the  dropsical  symptoms, 
which  follow  as  a  secondary  consequence  of 
emphysema,  the  reader  is  refeiTed  to  the  article 
Dhopst. 

B.  Interlobular  Emphysema. — This  con- 
dition, in  which  the  «xcess  of  air  in  the  lungs  is 
contained  not  in  the  alveoli  but  in  the  conneo- 
tive  tissue  between  the  lobules,  is  described 
under  the  tead  of  EnptttsBMA,  Stjbcdtanbous, 
A,  T.  H.  Watbbs.  " 

IiTTNGS,  Gangrene  of. — Synom.  :  Fr.  ffaw- 
grene  du  Powmon ;  Ger.  Lungenhrand. 

Definition.— Death  of  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs. 

Gangrene  of  the  luuga  is  of  two  kinds,  namely ; 
(1)  iiffimd,  in  which  the  whole  of  one  lobe 
or  lung  is  affected ;  and  (2)  mcvmserihed,  in 
which  a  portion  only  of  a  lobe  undergoes  gan- 
grenous change: 

iETioLOGY.— Gangrene  is  sometimes  »■  result 
of  acute  pneumonia;  It  has  been  known  to  fol- 
low the  inhalation  of  noxious  gases.  When  it 
occurs  independently  of  these  causes,  it  is  an 
evidence  either  of  extreme  constitutional  depre* 
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sion,  or  of  pressiir?  interfering  with  the  circula- 
tion and  nutrition  of  the  lung.  An  aneurism  or 
mediastinal  growth,  pressing  upon  the  main  ar- 
terial, venous,  and  nervous  trunks  at  the  root  of 
the  lung,  is  perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of 
diffused  gangrene ;  whereas  the  more  circum- 
scribed form  of  the  disease  is, a  sequela  of  acute 
and  limited  pneumonia,  cancer,  or  rapid  phthisis 
in  a  debilitated  subject.  In  pulmonary  apoplexy 
gangrenous  change  sometimes  occurs,  the  gan- 
grene being  limited  to  the  portion  of  lung  in- 
volved in  the  originating  extravasation  ofblood. 
Piieumonia  caused  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  air- 
passages  is  apt  to  run  on  to  gangrene.  The 
diifused  gangrene  that  occurs  in  drunkards  and 
lunatics,  in  asthenic  fever,  measles,  small-pox, 
and  typhus,  evidences  excessive  nerve-prostra- 
tion and  loss  of  nutritive  power.  In  children 
gangrene  of  lung  sometimes  follows  cancrum 
oris,  as  well  as  the  eruptive  fevers. 

Anatomical  Chaeactbks. — The  colour  of  a 
gangrenous  lung  is  dark,  dirty  olive,  or  greenish 
browns  It  is  moist  or  wet ;  and  either  of  the 
consistence  of  engorged  lung,  or  softer  and  more 
diffluent.  The  odour  is  that  of  external  gan- 
grene or  decomposed  flesh,  and  is  distinctive 
during  life,  rendering  the  room  in  which  the 
patient  lies  horribly  offensive.  When  scattered 
patches  of  gangrene  occur,  th»'e  is  often  in  one 
part  a  solid  mass  of  greenish  lung-tissue,  and  in 
another  a  central  sloughy  or  gangrenous  cavity, 
snrrtunded  by  a  broad  rim  of  soft,  infiltrated 
lung.  The  seat  of  circumscribed  gangrene  is 
usually  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  and  the  lower 
lobes.  If  a  bronchus  open  into  the  gangrenous 
patch,  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
is  set  up.  In  rare  cases  the  pleura  is  involved, 
and  pyo-pneumothorax  induced.  Sometimes  the 
pulmonary  arteries  are  found  plugged,  and  more 
often-the  bronchial  arteries.  In  those  rare  cases 
in  which  recovery  takes  place  interstitial  pneu- 
monia is  set  up,  leading  to  encapsulation  of  the 
gangrenous  spot;  the  sloughs  are  ejected ;  and 
cicatrisation  follows,  as  in  pulmonary  abscess. 

In  diffiise  gangrene  the  whole  of  one  lung  is 
sometimes  involved.  The  pulmonary  tissue  is 
then  converted  into  a  black,  putrid  substance, 
saturated  with  blackish  purulent  fluid ;  or  the 
gangrenous  part  merges  gradually  into  oedemsb- 
tous  or  hepatised  tissue. 

Embolism,  arising  from  the  introduction  of 
putrid  matter  into  the  veins,  and  leading  to 
abscess  in  yarioiis  organs,  may  follow  either 
form  of  gangrene.  Secondary  gangrenous  change 
is  frequently  met  \vith  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
or  of  the  opposite  lung. 

Symptoms.— It  is  seldom  possible  to  diagnose 
gangrene  of  the  lung  until  the  purnlent,di8charge 
reaches  a  bronchus  and  is  ejected.  Then  the 
sputa  are  found  to  soon  separate  into  layersi — 
a  frothy  superficial  one,  a  liquid  middle,  and  a 
lower  sediment.  The  smell  of  the  sputa  and 
breath  is  pathognomonic.  The  dyspnoea  and 
prostration  are  ustially  great.  The  physical 
signs  are  those  of  softening  and  excavation,  per- 
cussion being  either  dull  or  tympanitic,  and  loose 
ereipitation  being  soon  replaced  by  gurgling  and 
perhaps  amphoric  breathing.  The  passage  of 
the  circiimBcribed  into  the  diffused  form  may  be 
traced  by  watching  the  physical  sighs. 


-  DuBifosiB. -:- Suppurative.  |,)jloeration  of  the 
bronchial  cartilages  gives  rise  tp  great  fffitor  of 
breath.  Sometimes  a  gangrenous  odour  in  the 
breath  occurs  when  the  putrefactive  change  is 
limited  to.  the  secretions,  the  lungs  being  free  • 
and  it  is  present  also  in  pyo-pneumothorax  with 
internal  fistula.  ,  These  several  diseases  must  be 
excluded  by  a  careful  estimation  of  the  history 
and  the  physical  signs., 

Peognosis.  —  The  prognosis  of  pulmonary 
gangrene  is  hopeless  in  the ,  diffused  form ;  and 
should  be  made  very  cautiously,  even  when  the 
symptoms  or  signs  poin,t  to  a  limitation  of  the 
mischief. 

Treatment. — Besides  the  general  treatment 
which  co-existing  disease  may  require,  special 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  removal  of  the 
gangrenous  odour  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  from  the  sput:a,  and  from  the  patient, 
who. is  apt  to  exhale  frow  thp  sltin  ji  similar 
odour  to  that  given  off  in  the  breath.  Sul- 
phurous acid,  carbolic,  acid,  or  chloride  of  lime 
fulfil  the  first  indication ;  Condy's  fluid  the  se- 
cond ;  and  this  may  also,  when  diluted,  form  a 
useful  wash,  gargle,  or,  drink.  The  sulpho-earbo- 
laces,  when  administered  freely,  have  a, distinct 
value  in  removing  the  foetor  from  the  skin,  and 
making  the  patient  less  unapproachable. 

When  a  gangrenous  abscess  of  the  ,lung  ex- 
ists, and  it  is  evident  that  the,  passage,  of  foetid 
matters  through  the  bronchi  is  setting  up  danger- 
ous irritation,  leading  to  exhausting  discfcarge, 
or  threatening  to  poison. the  system,. the  ques- 
tion of  tapping  the  gangrenous  cavity  should  to 
entertained.  The  introduction  of  a  ,drainage- 
tube  sometimes  affords  immediate  reljef  in  such 
cases  ;  the  foetor  of  breath  ceases ;  tl|e  ofiensive 
secretions,  being  no.,  Ipnger  locke(},up  in  the 
lung,  lose  their  putrescent  character ;  and  the 
relief  to  the  constitution  is  great.  An  accurate 
diagnosis  is  in  such  cases  essential,  the  danger 
of  the  operation ,  being  greatly  enhjinced  if  the 
abscess  is  at  a  distance  from  the  chest-wall,  and 
if  the  lung  is  not  iidherent  to  the  cpsta\  pleura. 
The  operation  should  only  be  performed  when 
there  is  but  little  prospect  of  ?:ecoTery  without  it, 
but  must  not,b«  delayedi  until  the, vital  powers  are 
too  reduced  to  allow  of  ultimate  convalescence. 

Every  attempt  must  be  made ,  to  support  the 
strength  by  nourishing  fopd  and  stimulants; 
bark  and  ammonia,  quinine  and  acids,  iron  and 
cod-liver  oil  being  indicated.:  The  inhalation  of 
creasote  or  carbolic  acid  in  spray  may  be  tjried, 
or  .of  tw^cntine  given  off  from  hot  water. 

,    ,      !       ,.,...         E...  Stmes  Ti(c)Hpsok. 

,,  LXJKG-a.HsBmorrhp.geinto.— Symon.:  Ex- 
travasatioli  of  blood  into  the  lungs.;  .Pulmonary 
apoplexy;  Fr.  Bimorrhagie^du  pmmoni.Ga. 
Lwngenilviung. 

JEtioiogy  Aim  Patholoby.— In  the  article 
HAEMOPTYSIS  will  be  fojmd  enumerated  the 
causes. which  lead  to  pulmonary, hffimorrhage,  In 
the  present  article  only  those  extravasations  of 
blood  into  the  lungs  are  included  which  do,  not 
depend  upon  direct  injury  to  the  organ,  or  upon 
exposure  and  rupture  of  vessels,  in  the  course 
of  destructive  disease;  affecting  it.  Hsemorrhage 
into  the  substance  of  the  lungs  may  be  difiM. 
ptmoiifonn,  or  circumscribed. 
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fl)  Diffuse  vulmmary  aj)(ip?aty.— The  diffuse 
extravasation  of  blood  '  into  the  lungs  is  an 
eitremelytare  condition. '-  Some  cases  have  heen 
recorded,  however,  in  which  it  has  arisen  from 
primary  disease  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  lung-tissue  is  broken  down  by  the 
hsemowhage  iuto  itj  and  the  patient  soon  suc- 

(2)  Pmetiform  hkmorrMge,  and  (3)  areum- 
scribid  at  iwdutarpulmmaiy  apoplexy,  are  fiot  of 
uneomraon  occurrence,  and  are  attindait  upon 
the  same  morbid  conditions  of  the  lung.  Ititral 
disease  of  the  heart,  mitral  stciiosis  especially, 
but  also  mitral  regurgitation,  are  the  chief  re- 
mote causes  of  these  two  forms  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy. 

In  certain  purpuric  states  of  system,  which  we 
need  not  here  sptecify,  punctiform  hsemori'hage  in 
the  lungs  is  possible  ;  the  purpura  much  more 
frequently  affects,  however,  the  pleural  surface 
or  broucnial  mucous  membrane.  Mechanical 
congestion  of  the  lungs  from  the  above-mentioned 
forms  of  heart-disease  is  by  far  the  most  common 
condition  upon  ^fhich  this  minute  and  interstitial 
form  of  haemorrhage  supervenes,  giying  rise  to 
DO  addiiidnal  symptoms,  but  causing  considerable 
and  peculial-' pigmentation  of  the  lung.  The  in- 
terstitially  thickened  lungs  atejnire  a  brownish 
tint,  from  the  absorption  of  the  blood- spots,  leav- 
ing h^matin  behind,  and  the  appearance  has 
given  rise  to  the  term  brown  induration  of  the 
lungs.    See  Ldngs,  Brown  Induration  of. 

Nodular  or  circumsoribed  pulmonary  apoplexy 
is  often  associated  with  the  petechial  hBemorrhage 
jiSst  described,  and  like' it  mostly  supervenes 
upon  the  mechanical  congestion  of  the  lungs 
arising  from  heart-disbase.  There  are  two  ways 
in  Svhich  this  form  of  hsemorrhage  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  first  way  is  by  rupture  of  capil- 
laries or  small  veins  under  the  heightened  pres- 
sure of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  An  effusion 
of  blood  thus  occurs,  which  fills  up  one  or  more 
lobules,  and  coagulates  to  form  the  dark  firm 
consolidations  so  characteristic  of  the  lesion". 
Or  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  becomes 
obstructed  by  an  embolus,  for  instance,  by  a 
fragment  of  coagulum  conveyed  from '  the  right 
auricle,  or  from  one  of  the  systemic  veins ;  and 
its  territory  becomes  at  Once  filled  with  blood,  in 
the  following  manner.  The  pulmonary  arterial 
vessels  do  not  communicate  with  one  another, 
each  brandling  separately  to  its  capillary  distri- 
butinn;  the  pulmonary  veins,  on  the  contrary, 
inosculate  freely,  and,  moreover,  are  not  pro^ 
vidod  with  valves.  Thiis  when  the  onflow  of 
blood  is  arrested  through  the  obstrtjcted  branch, 
venous  regurgitation  through  the  capillaries 
from  collateral  pressure  fills  up  the  precluded 
vascular  area  with  stagnating  blood,  and  the 
intra^lveolar  tissues  become  speedily  occupied 
with  Its  effused  corpuscles.  In  ■some  cafes  the 
vessel  may  not  at  first  be  accurately  closed  by 
r!i'?  °'"^  i  tlie  onward  current  is  then  re- 
tarded instead  of  being  quite  arrested;  the 
mechanism  ib,  however,  practically  the  same. 

Anatomioai,  CHAEiCTEHs.-^A  luug,  the  seat 
01  uiis  torn  of  haemorrhage,  is  usually  tough- 
ened and  heavy.    Some  hard,  and  more  or  less 

K?'  u"'  '"''*°''   "''y  ^^    f«l'    and    seen 
raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  liing, 
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which  has'  '  shhiiik  below  their  level.  The 
pleura  covering  such  patches  is  darkened  in 
colour,  and  presents  flakes  or  granulations  of 
lymph,  impairing  its  translucency  and  smooth- 
ness. On  making  a  vertical  section  through'  one 
of  the  surfaces,  it  is  found  to  form  the  base  of 
a  more  or'  less  coiiical  mass,  ■which  has  a  firm 
damson-cheese-like  sectiDn,  and  is  sharply  defined 
from  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  its  axis  is  seen 
a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  occupied  by 
partially  altered  clot.  There  is  usually  some 
etilining  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  the  apoplectic  nodule,  from  imbibi- 
tion. Such  hsemorrhagio  nodules  -vary  greatly 
in  number  and  size  j  there  are  usually  several  in 
each  lung,  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  but  one 
may  occupy  a  whole  lobe.  '  They  also  vai-y  in 
appearance  according  to  the  date  of  thei*  occur- 
rence; their  cbloiir,  at  first  that  of  dark  blood- 
clot,  passes  through  pale  chocolate  or  catechu 
tint  to  yellowish  red  or  pale  yello'w,  as  the 
colonring  matter  becomes  gradually  absorbed. 
The  whole  extravasation  may  be  gradually  and 
completely  absorbed,  leaving  the  restored  lung 
but  little  damaged ;  or  a  shrunken  fibrinous  de- 
position or  blood-cyst,  with  surrounding  indur- 
ation, may  mark  the  site  of  former  hsemorrhage. 
It  should  be  added  that  these  extrasavations, 
although  generally  near  the  pleural  surface  of 
the  lung,  are  not  always  so,-  but  may  occur  deeply 
in  its  substance;  '  ' 

Symptoms— A'hiidst the  distressing-sympf»5ms 
which  are  'attendant  upon  the  cohditiofls  leading 
to  pulmonary  apoplexy,  it  would  ha  difficult  to 
single  out  any  diagnostic  of  this  specia;!  lesion. 
An  exacerbation  of  dyspnoea  already  terrible 
enough,  or  a  sudden  faUnre  of  pulse,  may  perhaps 
be  noted.  Dark  scanty  haemoptysis  is,  however, 
the  pathognomonic  sign,  the  frothy  mucous  ex- 
pectoration containing  some  streaks,or  small  clots 
of  dark  coagulated  blood.  Some  circumsoribed 
patches  of  dulness,'  with  bronchial  breathing 
and  neighbouring  crepitation,  may  be  made  out, 
especially  in  the  mammary  and  mid-aadllary 
regions. 

PnoGNosia  AND  Teeatment. — These  lesions 
are  among  those  which  dose  the  scene  in  the 
heart-disease  to  which  they  are  accessory ;  they 
are  therefore  irremediable.  Sometimes  when, 
from  any  cause,  their  occurrence  appears  to  have 
been  burried  forward ;  when  the  lividity  is  great, 
the  dyspna-a  urgent,  and  yet  the  disease  is  not 
of  long  duration ;  wef^oupping  or  bleeding  from 
the  arm  will  certainly  give  great  temporary  relief, 
and  perhaps  avert  immediate  danger. 

K.  Douglas  Powell 

lilTNGS,  Hydatids  of.— Stnon.:  Fr.  Kystes 
hydatiqim  dup&umon ;  Ger;  Lungmechinococcus. 

Definition.— A  disease  due  to  the  presence  of 
hydatids  in  the  lungs. 

.Etiology.— Hydatid  cysts  in  the  lungs  rarely 
occur  in  this  country  as  a  primary  disease  of  the 
lung,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  as 
an  extension  of  disease  from  the  liver 

The  general  causes  of  hydatid  disease  are 
elsewhere  discussed,  but  the  circumstances 
which  deermme  the  localisation  of  the  hydatid 
are  not  dearly  a^ceitained.  In  AustraKCew 
the  affection  is  verjr  common,  it  is  met  wi" 
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•qmetimes  in  the  lung  without  any  other  organs 
being  affected ;  although  in  many  eases  in  which 
the  lungs  are  diseased,  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  same  disorder  elsewhere  is  not  wanting. 
In  100  cases,  the  liver  was  the  organ  affected  in 
70„the  lung  in  12.  The  great  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  Melbourne  is  said  to  be  due  to  drink- 
ing from  water-holes  frequented  by  sheep,  and 
from  eating  watercress  or  uncooked  salads  con- 
tainii^  the  ova  of  the  parasite. 

Anatomical  Chasactebs. — The  general  ana- 
tomy of  hydatid  disease  will  be  found  in  the 
article  describing  this  parasite  (see  Hydatids). 
Single  sacs  of  acephalocysts  are  by  far  most 
usual,  varying  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a 
man's  fist.  Sometimes  the  upper,  and  sometimes 
the  lower  lobes  are  the  seat  of  the  cysts.  They 
are  developed  in  the  interstitial  pulmonary 
tissue;  as  growth  proceeds,  the  neighbouring 
parenchyma  is  converted  into  flbro-cellular  tis- 
sue, and  undergoes  obsolescence.  The  parent  sac, 
containing  the  echinococci,  is  adherent  to  the 
surrounding  tissue. 

If  the  parent  sac  be  destroyed  by  inflammation 
and  consequent  suppuration,  a  communication  is 
established  between  the  cavity  and  the  bronchi, 
through  which  the  daughter-cysts  may  be 
ejected  ;  just  as  in  more  common  instances  they 
may  escape  from  the  liver  after  perforating 
the  diaphragm  and  lung.  Not  unfreqnently  the 
pulmonary  sac  communicates  with  a  similar  sac 
in  the  liver.  It  is  natural  to  infer  in  such  cases 
that  the  disease  originated  in  the  liver.  Indeed, 
it  hjis  been  stated  that  primary  hydatid  of  the 
lung  is  unknown. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. — Hydatids 
may  exist  in  the  lung  for  a  considerable  time 
without  giving  rise  to  any  noticeable  symptoms; 
but  as  the  tumour  enlarges,  and  presses  upon  the 
surrounding  tissues,  haemoptysis  occurs,  as  also 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  even  gangrene.  Some- 
times the  cysts  perforate  the  pleura  and  cause 
pneumothorax,  or  make  their  way  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  more 
usual  course  is  the  converse  of  this,  namely,  that 
a  hydatid  of  the  liver  exists  perhaps  for  years, 
causes  abdominal  distension,  and  eventually  dis- 
charges its  contents  through  the  diaphragm  into 
a  bronchus  ;  then  expectoration  of  blood  occurs, 
with  gooseberry-like  skins,  varying  in  size  from 
a  nut  (in  which  case  the  cyst  may  be  expelled 
whole)  to  an  orange  (in  which  case  the  sacs  are 
shrivelled  and  empty),  causing  strangling  and 
suffocating  cough  during  expulsion. 

If  the  site  of  the  tumour  be  superficial,  altered 
breath-sounds  and  percussion-note  may  be  ob- 
served, but  if  it  be  deeply  seated,  the  physical 
signs  may  escape  detection.  If  bronchitis -or 
pneumonia  be  set  up,  the  signs  and  symptoms 
of  these  disorders  mask  those  of  the  originating 
disease.  Often  the  symptoms,  are  like  those  of 
rapid  phthisis,  namely,  cough,  mueo-purulent  ex- 
pectoration, haemoptysis,  night-sweats,  and  ema- 
ciation. The  meaning  of  these  symptoms  is  ap- 
parently confirmed  by  the  physical  signs,  namely, 
dulness  on  percussion ;  absence  of  breath-sounds, 
or  prolonged  expiratory  murmur ;  and,  when  the 
cysts  burst,  gurgling  and  pectoriloquy.     Unless 

the  daughter-cysts  or  booklets  are  expectorated,     „. 

there  is  nothing  to  point  unmistakeably  to  the]  theymay,therefore,bebestconsideredBeparatelT. 


nature  of  the  disease.  When  perforation  of  the 
diaphragm  occurs,  hepatic  symptoms  or  those 
of  pleurisy  occur.  The  patient  looks  anxious; 
the  features  are  collapsed ;  the  skin  is  clammy 
and  livid;  the  extremities  are  cold v  incessant 
paroxysmal  cough  occurs,  with  vomiting;  and 
by  degrees  sallowness  and  jaundice  maketlieir 
appearance.  Symptoms  of  acute  pneumonia  may 
occur — of  consolidation,  followed  by  excavation- 
the  expectoration  being  at  fib:st  rusty,  then  bile- 
tinged,  mucD-purulent,  and  foetid,  and  containing, 
besides  shreds  of  lung-tissue,  entire  cysts  or 
portions  of  them. 

Diagnosis. — It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
a  large  hydatid  cyst  from  pleuritic  effusion,  as 
the  lung  may  be  displaced,  the  chest  bulges, 
and  the  intercostal  spaces  become  prominent  and 
fluctuating.  The  rounded  outline  6t  the  dull 
space,  the  absence  of  acute  symptoms,,  the  his- 
tory of  gradual  onset,  the  absence  of  segophony, 
and  of  alteration  of  physical  signs  on  change 
of  posture,  will  guide  the  decision ;  and  an  ex- 
ploratory puncture,  which  gives  exit  to  a  dear 
saline,  non-albuminous  fluid,  containing  possi\)ly 
booklets  or  fragments  of  cysts,  will  confirm  the 
diagnosis.  The  conduction  of  the  heart-sounds 
and  impulse,  and  the  tense  unyielding  condition 
of  the  bulged  side  on  palpation,  may  lead  to 
the  suspicion  of  mediastinal  tumour ;  but  in  tlie 
case  of  hydatids  there  is  seldom  any  vbible 
venous  engorgement,  or  laryngeal  or  cesophageal 
pressure-sign,  as  in  aneurismal  or  other  media- 
stinal growths.  There  is,  moreover,  generally  a 
freedom  from  cachexia  or  constitutionnl  disturb- 
ance. In  circumscribed  abscess  the  neighbouring 
lung  is  rarely  so  free  from  disease  us  in  hydatid. 

Pbognosis. — Although  the  symptoms  may  be 
so  severe  as  to  threaten  immediate  death  from 
suffocation,  recovery  occurs  in  at  least  half  the 
cases  in  which  hydatid  disease  begins  in  the 
lung,  and  one-third  ;of  those  in  which  it  spreads 
from  the  liver.  If  the  cyst  is  allowed  to  burst  of 
itself,  recovery  takes  place  in  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  cases.  But.  the  mortality  is  greatly  re- 
duced by  early  tapping. 

Theatment. — Palliative  treatment  must  bo 
directed  mainly  to  the  mitigation  of  pain,  and 
other  urgent  symptoms.  Curative  treatment 
consists  in  destroying  the  vitality  nf  the  cyst. 
If  the  fluid  contents  are  drawn  off,  or  allowefl 
to  escape,  the  death  of  the  hydatid  may  occur, 
or  inflammatory  action,  leading  to  suppuration. 
If  the  fluid  re-collect  and  pressure-signs  recur, 
iodine  or  other  stimulating  fluid  may  be  in- 
jected.- The  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium 
with  kamela  have  gained  among  Australian  phy- 
sicians reputation  in  these  cases,  especially  when 
combined  with  the  use  of  the  troehar. 

E.  SvMBs  Thompson. 

LTTITGS,  Hypersemiaof.—SYNON.:  Conges- 
tion: of  the  Lungs  ;  Fr.  HypWhmiv,  pmmm; 
Ger.  l/umgenhyperSmie. 

DuFmiTioN.—  Excess  of  bipod  in  the  lungs, 
whether  local  or  general. 

Varieties. — Pulmonary  hypersmia  may  be 
active,  passive,  or  obstructive. 

The  morbid  appearances  and  symptoms  are 
different  in  these  three  kmds  of  hypersemia,  atd 


LUNGS, 

A,  Active  Hypersemia  of  the  L\mga.— 
SwoM.:  Active  congestion;  actvve  affluxion.  _ 
DEFOtiTioK.— A  determination  of  blood  to  the 

"anatomicai  CHiBACTEES— Active  hyperemia 
or  congestion  may  affect  any  portion  of  the  lung, 
which  remains  crepitant  and  little  changed,  save 
that  it  is  more  crimson  in  colour,  and  eontams 
Blightly  more  blood  than  natural.  The  condition 
.?,■',     .. :.-i  — _i._.:.i„^»oi  ™=  .  and, 


is  indeed  mther  a  vital  or  physiological  one 
as  in  active  hyperamia  of  the  skin,  may  present 
no  post-mortem  appearances.  On  section,  how- 
ever, the  lung  usually  exudes  some  frothy  serum, 
tinged  with  blood;  and  sometimes,  especially 
when  the  hypersemia  is  local  and  arises  from 
collateral  stress  of  circulation,  there  is  found 
tsmorrhage  into  the  lung.  The  mucousmem- 
brane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  minutely  injected, 
or  it  may  be  quite  natural  in  appearance. 

^TiOLOBY. — The  causes  which  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  lung  will  also ,  produce  active 
hypersemia,  namely,  cold,  irritation,  adjacent  in- 
flammation, &c.  Increased  action  of  the  heart 
during  violent  effort  or  excitement,  whether 
from  mental  emotion  or  from  drink,  will  produce 
the  same  effect.  It  is  said  that  the  pressure  of 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  increases  more 
rapidly  than  that  in  the  aorta  during  exertion 
(Colin),  Haemoptysis  fcom  pnlmonary  hyper- 
emia is  eonunonly  produced  by  the  excessive 
imbibition  of  stimulants.  Predisposition,  either 
hereditary  or  in  consequence  of  present  disease, 
tenders  these  last-named  causes  much  more 
readily  operative.  Obstruction  to  the  passage 
pi  blood  through  one  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
system  of  vessels,  for  example,  by  embolism,  or 
)jy  destruction  of  capillaries,  will  cause  increased 
collateral  activity  of  circulation.  Sudden  sup- 
pression of  menstruation  may  cause  active  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  lungs.  Sudden  diminu- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  pressure  within  the 
chest,  as  during  violent  inspiratory  effort,  whilst 
the  trachea  is  closed,  for  instance,  in  croup, 
laryngismus,  or  whoqping-oough,  may  cause  ac- 
tive determination  of  blood  to  the  lurigs. 

Effbpts, — Several  important  effects  may  be 
produced  by  active  hyperaemia  of  the  lungs. 
Haemorrhage  is  rarely  extensive,  unless  there  be 
attendant  organic  lesion  present.  Active  hyper- 
lemia  of  the  lung  cnustitutes'the  first  stage  of 
exuditive  or  croupous  pneumonia,  with  fibrinous 
exudation  into  the  aiiHjells.  Pulmonary  oedema 
may  result  from  the.  excessive  blood-pressure, 
the  serum  exuded  beingfrothy  and  blood-tinged. 
Vesicular  catarrh  is  not  so  distinctly  a  cuuse- 
quence  of  hyperaemia,  with  which,  however,  it  is 
often  associated. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  active  pulmo- 
nary hyperaemia  are  dyspnoea;  more  or  less  py- 
rexia ;  cough ;  and  sometimes  copious  haemopty- 
sis, m  which  case  precedent  organic  disease  must 
he  suspected.  The  rusty  sputa  of  the  firsit  stage 
of  pneumonia  is  that  most  typical  of  pulmonary 
hyperaemia. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  would  rest  mainly 
upon  the  suddenness  of  attack,  and  the  evidence 
•  ot  a  suflcient  determining  cause,  with  or  with- 
out predisposition. 

PaoQHusis.— Active  hypersemia,  save  in  some 
tases  of  collateral  afflux,  is  necessarily  a  tran- 
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sient  affection,  subsiding  in  a  few  hours,  or  paaa- 
ing  on  to  inflammation. 

Tbbaxmbnt.— The  first  point  in  the  treatment 
of  this  condition  is  to  secure  absolute  rest  la 
bed,  with  silence,  and  removal  of  all  causes  of 
excitement.  Derivatives;  mustard  or  linseed 
poultices  to  the  chest;  perhaps  cupping,  or  even 
blood-letting ;  warmth  to  the  extremities ;  sa- 
line purgatives  ;  and  a  low  diet,  without  stimu- 
lants, may  all  be  employed.  The  special  cause  of 
the  hypersemia  should  be  treated.  As  a,  rule  as- 
tringent medicines  should  be  avoided,  Digitalis 
is  useful  to  calm  the  circulation,  especially  after 
excitement  from  alcohol.  If  the  pyrexia  be  very 
marked,  pneumonia  may  be  expected,  and  saline 
diaphoretics  are  especially  indicated. 


B,  Passive  Hypersemia  of  the  Lungs.— 
Synoh.  :  Passive  or  hypostatic  congestion. 

Dbfimjtion.  —  An  incomplete   stagnation  of 
blood  in  the  lungs. 

jEtiolosy. — Passive  or  hypostatic  congestion 
of  the  lung  is  a  condition  of  hyperaemia  affecting 
by  preference  the  most  depending  parts  of  the 
lung.  Failure  of  heart-power,  an  inability  to 
propel  the  blood  clear  through  the  pulmonaiy 
capillaries,  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  condition. 
In  states  of  exhaustion  from  low  fevers,  espe- 
cially typhus  and  typhoid ;  after  severe  surgical 
operations ;  in  extreme  old  age  ;  or  towards  the 
end  of  prostrating  illness,  this  failure  of  heart- 
power,  and  consequent  stagnation  of  blood  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  lung,  usually  tiie  bases,  is  apt 
to  .'supervene,  and  is  one  of  the  common  modes 
of  death.  An  altered  condition  of  the  blood, 
so  as  to  render  its  passage  through  the  capillariei 
more  difficult,  is  also  stated  to  be  a  cause  of  this 
form  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  of  other 
organs.  In  uraemic  and  icteric  conditions,  and 
in  the  febrile  state,  the  blood  does  not  pass 
through  the  capillaries  with  the  same  facility  as 
in  hcitlth,  and  hypostatic  congestions  are  more 
apt  to  occur.  Finally,  when  the  vessels  have  lost 
.their  tone,  and  the  heart  fails  in  power,  gravita- 
,tiou  exercises  its  influence  in  attracting  the 
blood  to  the  most  dependent  parts. 

Anatomical  Chaeactebs. — Passive  hyper- 
aemia almost  always,  affects  the  bases  of  both 
lungs,  although  often  not  in  aQ  equal  degree,  the 
difference  depending  mainly  upon  the  pusition  of 
the  patient  during  the  last  days  of  life.  The 
affected  lung  is  dark-coloured,  and  engorged  with 
dark  blood.  Its  tissue  is  more  or  less  deeply 
stained  with  blood,  and  is  less  crepitant  than 
natural,  yielding  also  more  readily  than,  natural 
under  the  pri-ssure  of  the  finger.  If  thoroughly 
washed,  however,  in  a  gentle  stream  of  water, 
the  lung-texture  will  be  found  to  be  but  little 
altered.  This  condition  very  readily  passes  into 
a  low  form  of  pneumonia,  and  thus  portions  of 
the  lung  may  be  found  consolidated,  having 
much  the  appearance  and  consistence  on  section 
of  a  congested  spleen  (splenification,  hypostatic 
pneumonia).  The  bronchial,  tubes  and  pleura  are 
affected  by  post-mortem  staining. 

Symftoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  form  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs  are  lividity,  especially  of 
the  lips  and  extremities;  and  quickened, shallow 
breathing;  superadded  to  those  of  extreme  pros- 
tration.   Dulness  on  percussion,  with  enfeebled 
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breathing  and  moist  crepitant  rUe,  are  found 
over  the  bases  of  both  lungs,  but  in  greatest 
extent  on  that  side  to  which  the  patient  has  been 
inclining. 

TEKATMENT.^-Passive  hypprsemia  of  the  lungs 
being  never  the  primary  affection,  and  always 
being  a  sign  of  failing  power,  its  treatment;  con- 
sists in  vigorously  supporting  the  patient  by 
alcoholic  stimulants  froqueotly  administered, 
with  nutritious  food.  Nutritive  enemata  are  often 
of  great  value.  In  all  exhausting  diseases  this 
condition  should  be  anticipated,  and  warded  off 
if  possible  by  timely  support  and  stimulants, 
and  above  all  by  frequently  turning  the  patient 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  thus  calling  in  the 
aid,  rather  than  permitting  the  hindrance,  of 
gravitation  to  the  circulation  through  the  lungs. 
Of  medicines,  ammonia,  ether,  bark  and  quinine 
are  of  the  greatest  value ;  and  musk,  sumbul, 
and  lavender  may  be  useful  adjuncts. 

C.  Obstruotive  Hyperaemia  of  the  Iiungs. 
Stnon.  :  Mechanical  congestion. 

Definition. — H.yperEemia  from  obstruction  to 
the  escape  of  blood  from  the  lungs.  Mechanical 
congestion  of  the  lungs  is  a  condition  differing 
essentially  from  either  of  the  two  preceding. 

.SiioLOGY  — The  origin  of  this  form  of  hypep- 
semia  is  purely  secondary  and  mechanical,  and  is 
included  in  that  of  the  primary  disease.  The 
obstruction  may  be  at  the  mitral  valve,  as  in 
mitral  stenosis  or  regurgitation  ;  or,  again,  the 
obstruction  may  be  at  iha  left  ventricle,  when  this 
cavity  is  dilated  and  imperfectly  emptied,  as  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  constrictive  or  regurgi- 
tant aortic  disease.  Whether  there  be  an  abso- 
lute narrowing  of  the  blood-channel  between  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations,  that  is,  at 
the  mitral  orifice  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta  ;  or  whether,  from  enlargement  of  the  mi- 
tral orifice  or  from  disease  or  injury  of  its  valve, 
regurgitation  be  pei-mitted,  so  that  each  contrac- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle  is  met  and  opposed, 
more  or  less,  by  a  counter  rush  of  blood  from 
the  left  ventricle — in  any  case,  and  still  more  in 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  causes, 
it  is  clear  that  the  pulmonary  circulation  can 
only  go  on  at  an  increased  pressure  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  right  ventricle  becoming  more 
vigorous ;  and  that  hypersemia  must  result  from 
the  d.immine  back  of  the  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  veins. 

Of  the  causes  named,  mitral  constriction  is 
that  which  leads  most  simply  to  obstractive 
hyperaemia  of  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  obvious  that 
obstructive  hyperaemia  is  of  general  distribution, 
affecting  the  whole  of  both  lungs.  The  result 
of  the.  heightened  blond-pressure  from  increased 
force  of  injection  into  the  lungs,  to  overcome  an 
impediment  to  the  escape  of  blood  from  them,  is 
most  felt  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  These 
capillaries  gradually  become  lengthened,  tor- 
tuous, and  dilated  even  to  thfee  times  their 
normal  dimensions  (Rindfleisch).  From  chronic 
engorgement  of  the  lungs,  the  nuclei  of  the  in- 
terlobular areolar  tissue  and  of  the  connective 
tissue  surrounding  the  minute  vessels  and  bronchi, 
and  pervading  the  parenchyma,  proliferate.  The 
thickened  and  tortuous  capillaries  intrude  upon 


the  aip-spaces ;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  Inagii 
being  also  impaired,  their  vital  capacity  is 
diminished.  It  is  stated  that  the  muscalai 
fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  bronchial  termi- 
nations to  form  loops  upon  and  encircle  the 
infundibula,  become  hypertrophied  (Rindfleisch) 
thus,  perhaps,  compensating  for  a  diminution 
in  the  more  mechanical  elastic  property  of  the 
lung.  *  Sometimes  minute  haemorrhages  take 
place  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung ;  sorae- 
times  larger  escapes  of  blood  fill  the  alveoli  of 
circumscribed  patches  (pulmonary  apoplexy.) 
The  total  result  of  the  intimate  changes  de- 
scribed, is  an  uniform  increase  in  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  lungs,  with  an  increased  density 
and  toughness.  On  section  the  lungs  are  found 
to  be  more  pigmented  and  solid-looking  than 
natural,  sometimes  of  a  brownish  hue  (brown 
induration) ;  they  are,  however,  crepitant 
throughout,  except  here  and  there,  where  they 
may  present  the  firm,  dark,  damson-cheeae-like 
section,  fading  to  brown-red,  of  recent  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy.  There  may  be  some  oedema  pre- 
sent. The  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  are  en- 
larged and  congested ;  and  the  bronchial  muconj 
membrane  is  usually  the  seat  of  chronic  catarrh. 
Patches  of  atheroma  are  frequently  to  bo  seen  in 
the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Symptoms. — Dyspnoea  and  cough,  both  brought 
on  or  increased  by  effort,  with  palpitation,  and 
oppression  or  tightness,  usually  referred  to  the 
epigastrium,  are  the  most  constant  symptoms  of 
obstructive  hyperaemia  of  the  lungs.  Patients 
suffering  from  this  condition  have  repeated  at 
tacks  of  bronchial  catarrh,  and  haemoptysis  is 
of  common  occurrence.  The  haemoptysis  may 
be  considerable,  but  usually  the  expectoration 
is  streaked  with  blood  or  contains  small  dark 
coagula. 

This  form  of  hyperasmia  commonly  occurs 
before  middle  life,  during  the  usual  period  of 
mitral  heart-disease.  The  signs  of  heart-dis- 
ease, and  most  often  of  constriction  of  the  mitral 
valve,  are  present.  The  subjects  of'  this  disease 
are  often  undersized  and  badly  nourished ;  the 
pigeon-breasted  type  of  chest  being  common,  es- 
pecially in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
manifests  itself  early  in  life.  Small,  frequent 
pulse ;  more  or  less  lividity  of  lips ;  and  other 
signs  and  symptoms  of  the  cardiac  disease,  of 
which  the  pulmonary  condition  is  the  conse- 
quence, are  to  be  observed.  A  fine  inspiratory 
crepitant  r&le  over  the  lungs  may  be  heard. 
During  the  repeated  bronchial  catarrhs,  with 
increased  pulmonary  hyperaemia,  to  which  such 
patients  are  especially  prone,  all  symptoms  are 
much  aggravated. 

DiAoNosis.  —  The  existence  of  ohstructire 
heart-disease  suggests  the  presence  of  corre- 
sponding hyperaemia  of  the  lungs.  The  fine  cre- 
pitant rile  and  the  haemorrhagic  symptoms  and 
signs  more  positively  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  heart-condition  present.  Increasing  fre- 
quency of  catarrhal  complications,  and  especially 
of  hiemoptysis,  shows  the  turning  of  the  bahince 
against  the  patient.  The  condition  may  in 
favourable  cases  continue  for  years,  especially 
when  dependent  upon  simple  constriction  of  the 
mitral  valve. 
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TKEATMENT.-The  tieatment  is  essentially  that 
Of  the  heart^isease;  with  the  avoidance  of  rU 
causes  *hieh  hasten  respiration  and  which  tend 
to  produce  catarrhs,  to  which  these  patients  are 
BO  Especially  prone.        K.  DonoLis  Powell. 

LTJErOS,  Hypertrophy  of.— Befiititiok.— 

Enlargement  of  the  lungs, 'with  increased  func- 
tional power.  A  condition  only  clinically  met 
with  as  a  compensatory  affection  of  one  lung,  or 
of  a  portion  of  one  lung,  to  make  up  for  more  or 
less  loss  of  pulmonary  tissue  by  disease:       ^ 

j&ioLoQY  AND  PATHOLOGY.— The  process  by 
which  hypertrophy  of  the  lung  comes  about  is 
almost  a  mechanical  one.  Destractive  disease 
having  removed  a  large  portion  of  one  lung,  or 
permanent  collapse  or  blocking  of  such  portion 
Wing  occurred  from  any  cause,  the  diminished 
power  of  the  affected  liing  to  occupy  its  ap- 
portioned apace  in  the  chest-cavity  during  in- 
Bpiration,  is  compensated  fbr  by  an  increased 
expansion  of  the'  healthy  lung,  together  with  a 
certain  recession  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  chest- 
wall  on  the  affected  side.  The  increased  ex- 
pansion of  the  healthy  lung  encourages  an 
in'cireaaed  afflux  of  blood,  frhich  is  at  the  same 
time  determined  throilgh  it'  by  the  partial  ob- 
struotioa  to  circulation  through  the  diseased  lung. 
These  changes  taking  place  gradually,  the  in- 
creased function  and  increased  afflux  of  blood 
are,  in  accordance  with  our  experience  of  similar 
conditions  in  other  parts,  attended  with  increased 
nutrition  of  the  lung,  and  its  true  hypertrophy 
is  thus  little  by  little  established. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  lung,  therefore,  is  not  a 
diseased  condition,  but  an  excessive  develop- 
ment in  conse(juence  of  injury  to  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite  lung.  Its 
occurrence  may  be  best  noted  during  the  gradual 
absorption  or  removal  of  a  pleural  effusion,  which 
has  long  compressed  the  opposite  lung.  Any 
disease,  however,  which,  after  destroying  or 
tllaoing  ill  abeyance' a  certain  proportion  of  one 
lung,  becomes  arrested,  tends  to  caiise  hyper- 
teophOus  development  of  the  remaining  lung. 
Chronic  pneumonia,  cirrhosis;  arrested  phthisis, 
and  atelectasis  in  the  child,  are  the  chief  diseases' 
of  the  kind.  While  disease  is  actively  progressive 
the  conditions  present — namely,  fever,  anorexia, 
and  pleuritic  pains,  are  unfavourable-  to  the 
extra  development  of  the  sound  lung,  but  when 
theseuiifavourable  conditions  subside,  the  hypes- 
trophy  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,'and  may  be 
established  in  a  very  few  months.  The  effect 
of  the  rarefied  air  of  mountainous  regions  is 
to  develop  the  natural  capacity  and  function  of 
the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Chahactees.— An  hypertrophied 
lung  IS  larger  and  heavier  than  natural ;  and 
Its  anterior  and  inferior  margins  are  thick  and 
rounded,  and  are  found  to  extend  beyond  their 
normal  thoracic  limits  both  laterally  and  infe- 
norly.  The  texture  of  the  lung  is  firmer  and 
more  resilient  than  usual ;  and  it  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  blood.  The  air-cella  are  slightly 
enlarged,  but  not  obviously  dilated ;  and  on  mi- 
croscopie  examination  the  nutrition  of  the  alve- 
olar TOlla  and  capillaries  is  found  to  be  perfect: 
there  being  neither  the  thinning  of  the  alveoli, 
nor  the  excessive  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  met 
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with  at  different  stages  of  so-called  'hypertro- 
phous  emphysema;'  Noi^  are  the  capillaries 
tortuous  and  dilated  as  in  the  indurative 
'  hypertrophy '  of  the  lung  from  Keartrdisease. 

Extent  of  lung  effected.— We  have  considered, 
for  the  sakeof  simplicity  of  description,  those  cases 
in  which  the  whole  of  one  lung  is  hypertrophied, 
and  such  cases  are  very  common.  But  a  sifiglo 
lobe  of  a  lung  may  become  hypertrophied,  the 
seat  of  the  hypertrophj^  dependifig  upon  the 
seat  of  the  disease  to  which  Jt  is  compensatory. 
But,  except  when  the  pulmonary  destruction  is 
limited  and  6i*cumscribed,  bther  conditibns  come 
into  play,  and  we  are  more  apt  to  get  em- 
physema than  hypertrophy.  It  may  be  said 
then  that  hypertrophy  of  the  lung  is  (at  least 
so  far  as  we  can  appreciate  it  clinically)  a  one- 
sided affectioh,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
has  been ,  occasioned  by  some  general  external 
cause,  as  rarefied  air. 

Physical  Signs. — ^The  side  on  which  is  the 
hypertrophied  lung  ia  expanded,  both  relatively 
(the  opposite  side  being  usually  fiattened  and 
contracted)  and  absolutely.  The  tipple-level 
is  raised.  There  is  increased  percussion-reso- 
nance over  the  side,  extending  across  the  median 
line,  so  that  sometimes  the  line  of  resonance 
indicating  the  inner  margin  of  the  enlarged  lung 
will  reach  the  mid-clavicular  vertical  line  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  lower  limits  of  resonance 
are  also  extended  in  front  and  behind.  The 
respiratory  murmur  has  that  peculiar  coarse 
vesicular  character,  with  somewhat  prolonged 
expiration,  which  is  known  as  'puerile'  or 
'  exaggerated '  respiratiop,  The  heart  is  more 
or  less  displaced  towards  the  contracted  side, 
and  the  displacement  is  often  apparently  in- 
creased by  the  lieart  becoming  on  the  one  side 
covered  by  the  expanded  lung,  and  on  the  other 
side  unduly  exposed  by  the  recession  of  the 
diseased  lung.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  hypertrophy  affects  the  left  lung..  There  are 
no  morbid  sounds  heard  over  the  enlarged  lung 
unless  (as  in  many  cases  of  phthisis)  it  becomes 
or  has  been  affected  by  disease.  With  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lung  the  general  symptoms  im- 
prove, and  the  dyspncea  lessens. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  has  to  be  made 
between  hypertrophy  of  the  lung;  hypertro- 
phous  emphysema;  and  mere  dilatation.  The 
unilateralness  of  the  hypertrophy;  its  arising 
secondarily  to  some  disablement  of  the  opposite 
lung ;  the  absence  of  preeedgnt  or  present  general 
bronchitis  or  asthma ;  together  with  the  observa^ 
tion  of  its  occurrence  being  commensurate  with 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
are  the  main  features  distinguishing  it  from 
large-lunged  or  hypertrophous  emphysema.  Nop 
could  the  puerile  breathing  of  hypertrophy 
be  easily  confounded  with  the  short,  weak,  or 
inaudible  inspiration,  and  wheezy  prolonged 
expiration  of  emphysema.  In  persons  of  broken 
constitution,  with  contractiledisease  of  one  liing 
the  opposite  lung  may  become  dilated  and  assume 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  hypertrophy ;  but 
the  breathing  of  the  patient  does  not  improve 
the  respiratory  sounds  are  enfeebled,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  condition  present  is  one  of  em- 
physema rather  than  true  hypertrophy. 
Pboonosis.— The  prognosis   is  always  pre 
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tanto  faTonrable  to  the  patient,  the  hypertrophy 
being  an  important  element  of  his  recovery. 

Treatment. — Oompensatory  hypertrophy  of 
the  lung  is  a  condition  carefully  to  be  encouraged, 
■when  all  active  symptoms  attendant  upon  the 
original  disease  are  past.  Mild  courses  of 
calisthenics,  and  a  temporary  sojourn  at  some 
elevated  health-resort  during  the  TParm  season, 
are  most  valuable,  if  not  attempted  too  soon. 
Abundance  of  fresh  air  throughout  the  year, 
with  the  careful  avoidance  of  fresh  catarrhs, 
Euch  as  may  be  obtained  by  spending  a  winter  and 
spring  or  two  seasons  at  the  South  of  France,  in 
Italy,  or  at  Madeira;  or  a  well-planned  sea-voy- 
age to  Australia,  are  excellent  ways  of  spending 
months  of  convalescence.  A  generous  unstimula- 
ting  diet  is  indicated,  and  tonic  remedies  and  cod- 
liver  oil  are  useful,  more  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  wished-for  hypertrophic  develop- 
ment. B.  X)oiiGi.As  Powell. 

1111108,  Induration  of. — See  Lttngs,  In- 
flammation of. 

LTJiraS,  Infarction  of.— See  LungS,  Hs- 
morrhage  into. 

IiUirGS,  InflltratioiiB  of. — Certain  morbid 
formations  in  the  lung  assume  the  arrangement 
of  an  infiltration,  the  tissues,  especially  the  in- 
terlobular cellular  tissue,  being  permeated  with 
the  morbid  material.  In  some  instances  itinvolves 
even  the  epithelial  cells.  The  best  examples  of 
this  arrangement  are  observed  in  connection  with 
certain  cases  of  the  fibroid  change;  in  infiltrated 
cancer ;  and  in  those  forms  of  pulmonary  disease 
where  the  lung-tissue  is  the  seat  of  a  deposit  of 
substances  introduced  from  without,  being  in- 
haled in  various  occupations,  such  as  particles 
of  carbonaceous  matter  and  coal-dust,  stone-grit, 
iron-filings,  particles  of  cotton  or  wool,  and  other 
materials.  Albuminoid  disease,  and  some  forms 
of  pigmentary  change  also  present  a  kind  of  in- 
filtrated arrangement.  These  conditions  need 
not  be  further  considered  here,  as  they  are  dis- 
cussed in  their  several  appropriate  articles. 

FliEDEJEICK  T.  BOBEBTS. 

Ltriia-S,  Inflammation  of. — Stnon.  :  Pneu- 
monia ;  Fr.  Pneumonie ;  Gar.  LungenentzUndunff. 

Definition. — The  term '  pneumonia '  has  been 
employed  simply  to  designate  inflammation  of  the 
lung-tissue.  Inflammatory  processes  in  the  lungs, 
however,  occur  under  such  diverse  circumstances, 
and  are  accompanied  by  such  diverse  clinical 
phenomena  and  histological  changes,  that '  pneu- 
monia' used  in  this  sense  includes  widely  diflTer- 
ent  diseases. 

Varieties. — Pneumonias  are  divisible  into  the 
following  varieties: — ^A.  Acute  Fneumonia; 
B.  Secondary  Pneumonias;  C.  Broncho, 
CatSiTrhal,  or  Iiobular  Pneumonia;  and  D, 
Chronic  or  Interstitial  Pneumonia.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  those  intense  and  concen- 
trated forms  of  pulmonary  inflammation  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  abscess. 

There  are  certain  other  forms  of  lung-consolida- 
tion wliich  have  sometimes  been  described  as 
pneumonic,  but  which  are  really,  for  the  most 
part,  non-inflammatory  in  their  nature,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  only  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  present 


article.  These  are : — (1)  that  condition  if  col- 
lapse and  hyperiemia,  mainly  due  to  weak  inspi- 
rittory  power,  feeble  circulation,  and  gravita- 
tion, which  is  so  common  in  the  more  dependent 
portion  of  the  lungs  in  many  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  (see  Hypostasis).  (2)  Consolidations 
of  the  lung  resulting  from  mechanical  congestion 
and  embolism,  such  as  are  met  with  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  heart,  &o.  See  Lungs,  Hyper- 
semia  of. 

The  several  varieties  of  pulmonaiy  inflamma- 
tion must  now  be  considered  separately  in  tha 
order  just  indicated. 

A.  Acute  Pneumonia. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Pnea. 
monie  aigvS ;  Ger.  Croupose  Pneumonie. — This  is 
pneumonia  par  excellence.  It  is  the  disease  to 
which  some  would  be  inclined  to  restrict  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term.  It  is  often  termed  crmpous 
pneumonia,  from  the  supposed  reseinblance  of  the 
histological  process  to  that  of  croup.  It  is  also 
known  as  lobar  pneumonia,  inasmuch  as  a  large 
area  of  the  lung  is  usually  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation. 

Definition. — Pneumonia  may  bo  described 
generally  as  an  acute  disease,  characterised 
clinically  by  sudden  onset,  severe  febrile  symp- 
toms, cough,  expectoration,  and  dyspncea;  by 
the  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  consolidation ; 
and  by  a  rapid  abatement  of  the  general  symp- 
toms between  the  fourth  and  tenth  (iiys. 
Anatomically  it  is  characterised  by  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  lung-tissue,  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  inflammatory  products 
within  the  alveoli,  which  products  consist,  in  the 
main,  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  and  leucocytes. 

^Ktiology. — Atmospherio  influences. — Condi- 
tions of  weather  and  climate  are  probably  the 
most  important  of  all  known  agencies  in  the 
causation  of  pneumonia.  Tlie  influence  of  cold 
and  damp  in  increasing  the  liability  to  acute  in- 
flammatory diseases  of  the  chest  is  well  known. 
This  influence  is  marked  in  pneumonia,  although 
to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  bronchitis.  Pneu- 
monia is  more  common  in  temperate  climates 
than  in  those  regions  which  are  characterised  by 
great  heat  or  extreme  cold.  Climates  and  sea- 
sons which  are  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  winds  from  the  north  and  north- 
east, appear  to  be  especially  favourable  to  this 


Age. — Acute  pneumonia  is  met  with  between 
the  ages  of  one  and  five  years.  Here,  however, 
it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  broncho-pneu- 
monia and  with  collapse  of  the  lung,  so  that  the 
results  of  statistics  are  less  reliable  at  this  than 
in  the  subsequent  periods  of  life.  It  may  be 
stated  notwithstanding,  that  acute  pneumonia  is 
less  common  during  infancy  than  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  that  amongst  the  pneu- 
monias which  are  so  frequent  during  this  period 
of  life  the  broncho-catarrhal  forms  preponderate. 
After  the  age  of  five  years  the  liabihty  to  pneu- 
monia diminishes,  but  it  again  becomes  exceed- 
ingly frequent  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty,  during  which  period  the  liability  to  the 
disease  reaches  its  maximum.  It  is  also  quite 
common  in  old  age. 

Sex.  —  In  adSts  more  males  than  females 
suffer.    This  is  probably  owing  to  the  foimer 
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being  more  exposed  to  atmospheno  influences. 
In  early  life  this  difference  does  not  obtain. 

Social  posUion,  ^».-Pneumonia  is  more  com- 
mon amongst  the  poor  and  badly  fed,  and  amongst 
those  whose  occupation  necessitates  an  irregular 
mode  of  life  and  great  exposure,  than  amongst 
the  upper  classes  of  society. 

Cmatitution,  and  health.  — 'Shoae  who  are 
constitutionally  -weak,  and  those  whose- general 
health  has  been  impaired  by  some  temporary 
cause,  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  the 
jitrong  and  vigorous. 

Previous  diseases.  —  True  pneumonia,  as  is 
Wl  known,  sometimes  occurs  in  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  other  disease.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  pneumonia  and  the  disease 
in  the  course  of  which  it  supervenes.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  merely  an  accidental  complica- 
tion; whilst  in  others  the  prev;ious  disease  may 
exercise  more  or  less  influence  in  the  causation 
of  the  pneumonia.  Most  of  the  pulmonary  con- 
solidations, however,  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  other  diseases  do  not  belong  to  the  category 
of  true  pneumonia,  but  are  either  local  inflam- 
mations, caused  by  some  abnormal  state  which  the 
pre-existing  disease  has  induced ;  or  conditions 
of  hyperemia  and  collapse,  in  which  an  inflam- 
matory process  plays  but  little  part. 

Exciting  causes.— In  many  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  ex- 
citing cause  is  entirely  wanting.  Of  discoverable 
causes,  that  which  is  most  common  is  a  sudden 
chill,  or  less  frequently,  more  prolonged  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp.  Excluding  cold,  no  conditions 
can  be  mentioned  which  have  any  marked  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  disease.  , 

Akatomicai,  Chaeactbbs. — The  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  lungs  in  acute  pneumonia  are 
commonly  described  under  the  three  following 


1.  Stage  of  engorgement. — This  is  the  stage 
of  inflammatory  hyperBemia  and  cedema,  and  it  is 
Shiiracterised  microscopically  by  overfulness  and 
slight  tortuosity  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
ind  by  swelling  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.  The 
lung  is  of  a  dark  red  colour ;  it  is  heavier  and 
less  crepitant  than  natural ;  it  pita  on  pressure ; 
and  its  cut  surface  yields  a  reddish,  frothy,  tena- 
cious liquid. 

2.  Sed  kepatitation. — Here  there  is  an  exu- 
dation of  liquor  sanguinis  and  blood-oorpiiscles. 
The  exuded  liquids  coagulate  within  the  alveoli 
and  terminal  bronchioles,  the  coagulum  enclosing 
numerous  white  and  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles. 
The  alveolar  epithelium  is  swollen  and  granu- 
lar. It  is  stated  by  some  German  patholo- 
gists that  the  coagulum  is  in  part  produced  by 
changes  in  the  epitheliiim.  The  lung  is  now 
much  heavier  than  in  the  preceding  stage,  and  is 
increased  in  size,  so  as  tb  be  often  marked  by 
the  ribs.  It  is  quite  solid ;  sinks  in  water ;  and 
cannot  be  artificially  inflated.  It  is  remarkably 
friable,  breaking  down  with  a  soft  granular  frac- 
ture. The  cut  surface  has  a  markedly  granular 
appearance,  seen  especially  when  the  tissue  is 
torn,  and  due  to  the  plugs  of  coagulated  exuda- 
tion matter  which  fill  the  alveoli.  The  colour  is 
of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  often  here  and  there 
passing  into  grey.    This  admixture  with  grey 
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sometimes  gives  a  marVed  appearance.  Tha 
pleura  covering  the  solid  lung  always  partici- 
pates more  or  less  in  the  inflammatory  process. 
It  is  opaque,  hyperamio,  and  coated  with  lymph. 
3.  Greg  hepatisation. — This  stage  is  charac- 
terised by  a  continuance  of  the  process  of  inflam- 
matory cell-emigration,  and  by  cell-proliferation. 
The  white  blood-corpuscles  continue  to  escape 
from  the  vessels,  and  the  alveolar  epithelium 
multiplies.  The  alveoli  thus  become  more  com- 
pletely filled  with  young  cell-forms,  so  that  the 
fibrinous  exudation  is  no  longer  visible  as  an  in- 
dependent material.  Many  of  these  cells,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  alveolar  walls, 
are  larger  than  leucocytes  and  nucleated.  These 
are  evidently  the  offspring  of  the  alveolar_  epi- 
thelium. The  fibrinous  exudation  now  disinte- 
grates, and  the  young  cells  rapidly  undergo  fatty 
metamorphosis.  The  alveolar  walls  themselves, 
with  few  exceptions,  rpmain  throughout  the  pro- 
cess unaltered ;  although  very  occasionally,  when 
this  stage  is  unusually  advanced,  they  may  be 
found  here  and  there  partially  destroyed.  Owing 
to  these  changes,  the  reddish-brown  colour  of 
the  lung  becomes  altered  to  a  greyish  or  yel- 
lowish white.  The  granular  appearance  is  much 
less  marked ;  the  solid  tissue  is  much  softer  and 
more  pulpy  in  consistence;  and  a  puriform  liquid 
exudes  from  the  out  surface  of  the  organ.  This 
stage,  when  advHnced,  has  been  termed  'suppu- 
raiion '  of  the  lung. 

Although  these  three  stages  of  the  pneumonic 
process  have  been  described  as  succeeding  one 
another  in  orderly  succession,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  each  stage  does  not  occur  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  whole  of  the  affected 
area  of  the  lung.  The  changes  advance  unequally, 
so  that  whilst  one  portion  of  the  lung  is  in  the 
stage  of  red  hepatisation,  another  may  be  in  the 
gr>-y  stage — hence  the  mottled,  marble  appear- 
ance of  the  consolidation.  Therapidity  with  which 
the  several  stages  succeed  one  another  is  also 
subject  to  marked  variations.  In  some  cases  the 
pneumonic  consolidation  very  rapidly  becomes 
grey,  whilst  in  others  the  time  occupied  in  the 
transition  is  much  longer.  These  differences 
will  be  again  alluded  to  when  considering  the 
clinical  history  of  the  disease. 

Resolution. — The  natural  and  almost  invari- 
able termination  of  the  histological  process  is  in 
resolution — the  lung  gradually  returning  to  its 
normal  condition.  This  is  effected  by  the  fatty  and 
mucoid  degenpration,  and  consequent  liquefac- 
tion, of  the  inflammatory  products  which  have  ac- 
cumulated within  the  alveoli.  As  the  liquefac- 
tion proceeds,  the  circulation  in  the  alveolar  walls 
is  gradually  restored ;  the  softened  products  are 
removed  by  absorption,  and  to  a  much  less  extent 
by  expectoration ;  and  the  lung  ultimately  re- 
gains its  normal  characters.  Ttie  other  excep- 
tional modes  of  termination  in  gangrene,  abscess, 
and  chronic  pneimumia  will  be  alluded  to  subse- 
quently. 

Site. — The  local  lesion  in  acute  pneumonia  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  limited  to  one  lung. 
When  double,  one  lung  is  usually  invdved  before 
the  other.  The  right  lung  is  more  commonly  af- 
fected than  the  left.  The  part  of  the  lung  usually 
involved  is  thelowerlobe  (about  75  per  cent.)  The 
consolidation  may  extend  upwards  and  implicate 
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the  whole  lung.  Pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobes  is 
more  frequently  double  than  basic  disease.  It 
is  quite  rare  for  the  pneumonic  process  to  com- 
mence in  two  different  portions  of  the  lung.  When 
the  consolidation  is  met  with  in  both  lungs,  or 
commencing  in  the  upper  and  middle  lobes,  the 
pneumonia  is  often  either  a  secondary  affection, 
and  has  supervened  in  OLe  whose  health  has 
been  previously  injured,  as  by  alcohol ;  and  iuch 
distributions  of  the  local  lesion  should  always 
make  the  physician  look  carefully  for  evidence  of 
some  pre-existing  disease. 

Patholobt. — ^Acute  pneumonia  is  tlndoubtedly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  general  disease,  of  which  the 
pulmonary  inflammation  is  the  prominent  local 
lesion.  The  view  tliat  it  is  a  strictly  local  affee- 
tion  of  the  lung,  to  which  the  pyrexia  and  other 
symptoms  are  secondary,  is  altogetlier  untenable. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  becomes  obvious 
from  a  study  of  its  natural  history.  The  disease, 
as  will  be  seen  subsequently,  runs  a  typical 
course.  The  pyrexia  bears  no  definite  reliition 
to  the  lung-affection.  It  frequently  precedes  it 
by  a  considerable  interval,  and  commonly  disap- 
pears suddenly,  and  long  before  the  resolution  of 
the  pulmonary  consolidation. 

BespectiDg  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease, 
hoVever,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  speak 
definitely.  It  is  maintained  by  some  observers 
that,  like  the  specific  fevers,  it  is  due  to  a 
specific  cause.  Pneumonia,  whilst  differing  from 
these  fevers  in  not  being  contagious,  resembles 
them  in  the  typical  character  o(  its  clinical 
plienomena,  and  to  a  less  extent,  of  its  local 
lesion.  The  changes  in  the  lung  occurring  in 
pneumonia  cannot  be  induced  by  artificial  in- 
jury of  the  organ,  and  it  must  therefore  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  something  special  in  the 
inflammatory  process.  Pneumonia  appears  to 
be  most  closely  allied  to  tonsillitis  and  acute 
rheumatism,  and  like  these  diseases  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  originates  are  certainly 
exceedingly  diverse. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  acute  pneumonia  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  sudden,  not  being  ac- 
companied by  any  premonitory  symptoms.  Much 
less  frequently  certain  premonitory  symptoms 
precede  the  more  severe  phenomena  which 
characterise  the  invasion  of  the  di>eaf  e.  These 
symptoms  include  general  malaise,  headache, 
chilliness,  pains  in  the  back,  and  loss  of  apprtite. 
Invasion. — The  invasion  in  adults  is,  in  almost 
all  cases,  announced  by  a  rigor.  This  rigor  is 
more  marked  in  pneumonia  than  in  almost  any 
other  disease.  The  rigor  is  usually  single,  and  is 
rarely  repeated,  either  at  the  commencement  or  in 
the  course  of  the  illness.  In  very  old  subjects  the 
rigor  is  very  freqliently  absent,  and  in  children 
its  place  is  often  taken  by  convulsions  or  vomit- 
ing. The  rigors  or  other  phenomena  marking 
the  invasion  of  the  disease,  together  with  the 
attendant  pyrexia,  are  usually  quickly  followed 
by  symptoms  pointing  to  the  lung-aiffeotion. 
These  symptoms  commonly  supervene  in  the 
course  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  al- 
though in  exceptional  cases  not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  days.  The  earliest  of  then) 
ere  pain  in  the  side,  dyspnoea,  and  cough.  These 
more  local  symptoms,  together  with  the  pyrexia, 
acceleration  of  pulse,   thirst,  and  prostration, 


gradually  develop  up  to  the  seconddajrof  the  dis- 
ease, by  which  time  (and  sometimes  before  this) 
the  pulmonary  lesion  is  usually  sufficiently  £it 
advanced  to  yield  unequivocal  physical  signs. 
The  general  aspect  and  symptoms  of  the  patient 
are  now  tolerably  characteristic.  The  flushed  and 
sometimes  dusky  face,  anxious  expression,  hurried 
breathing,  hut  skin,  rapid  pulse,  short  frequent 
cough,  "and  marked  prostration,  supervening 
quickly  upon  the  well-marked  initial  rigor,  indi- 
cate pretty  clearly  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Pain. — The  pain  in  the  side,  which  is  increased 
by  deep  inspiration  and  by  cough,  usually  corre- 
sponds in  situation  with  that  of  the  affected  lung, 
although  it  is  occasionally  experienced  in  other 
parts.  This  symptom  may  occur  coincidently 
with,  although  it  more  commonly  succeeds,  the 
rigor.  In  quite  exceptional  cases  it  prrcedes  it, 
being  the  first  symptom  noticed.  Eespecting  its 
cause— it  is  probably  due  to  the  implication  of 
the  pleura  in  the  inflammatory  process. 

Respiratory  phenomena. — Increased  frequency 
of  respiration,  dyspncea,  and  cough,  are  exAy 
and  prominent  sym^itoms.  The  respiration — 
usually  regular — ranges  from  30  to  50,  and  in 
children  reaches  even  to  70,  whilst  the  pulse 
may  be  only  from  90  to  120.  This  perversion 
in  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  important  in 
diagnosis.  The  breathing  is  shallow;  inspira- 
tion is  abrupt ;  and  when  the  pain  in  the  side 
is  severe,  respiration  is  sometimes  irregular. 
The  accelerated  respiration  is  accompanied  by 
marked  expansion  of  the  alee  nasi,  and  by  more 
or  less  dyspnoea.  There  is,  however,  no  definite 
relation  between  the  last-named  symptom  and 
the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  act.  Owing  to 
the  pain,  and  to  the  frequency  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  speech  is  interfered  with  and  often 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult.  Cnugh  is  an 
almost  constant  symptom,  except  in  the  very 
old.  It  is  short  and  hacking,  rarely  paroxysmal 
like  that  of  bronchitis.  It  is  usually  in  the 
early  stages  attended  with  severe  pain  in  the 
side,  so  that  the  patient  endeavours  to  repress 
it.  The  cough,  except  in  children,  and  often  in 
the  old,  is  attended  by  expectoration.  The 
sputaof  pneumonia  are  very  characteristic.  They 
are  viscid,  glairy,  and  remarkably  tenacious,  so 
that  they  cling  to  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and 
adhere  clo-sely  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing them.  In  colour,  they  present  various 
shades  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow,  owing  to  the 
admixture  of  blood.  The  appearance  so  well 
known  as  '  rusty,'  is  that  most  commonly  met 
with.  Sometimes  they  are  much  more  diffluent, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling prune-juice.  The  chaEvcteristic  sputa  are 
usually  met  with  on  the  first  or  second  day 
of  the  disease,  but  their  appearance  is  often 
preceded  by  a  frothy  aerated  expectoration  like 
that  of  bronchitis.  The  amount  expectorated  is 
small,  and  sometimes  the  pneumonic  is  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  of  the  frothy  catarrhal 
sputa  throughout  the  whole  of  the  disease. 
During  the  period  of  resolution  the  sputa  be- 
come less  viscid  and  more  catarrhal  in  character, 
and  they  usually  contain  small  particles  of  black 
pigment.  The  histological  elements  met  with- 
in the  sputa  are  leucocytes,  red  blood-cells,  and 
altered  epithelium  from  the  alveoli  and  air-pas- 
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gages ;  and  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease,  I 
fat-granules,  pigment,  and  occasionally^  fibrinous 
masses,  which  are  casts  of  the  alveoli  and  ter- 
minal bronchioles. 

Pafce.— The  pulse  in  adults  usually  ranges 
from  90  to  1 20,  and  it  may  be  even  more  frequent. 
It  is  commonly  much  more  rapid  infihildren,  and 
less  so  in  the  old.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
it  is  often  full  and  strong,  but  it  soon'Tjeeomes 
smaller  apd  easily  compressible.  It  may  be  irre- 
gular, intermittent,  or  dichrotous.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  pulse  is  prohably  due  partly  to 
diminished  cardiac  power,  and  partly  to  the 
diminished  amsnnt  of  blood  which  is  propelled 
from  the  left  ventricle,  owing  to  the  overloading 
of  the  right  cardiac  cavities  which  results  from 
the  obstructed  circulation  in  the  lungs. 

Pyrexia. — ^The  pyrexia  of  pneumonia  is  con-^ 
tinuous,  with  slight  morning  remissions  and  even- 
ing exacerbations.  The  temperature  rises  very 
suddenly  with  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  to  from 
102°  to  105°Fahr. ;  and  this,  high  temperature 
is  maintained  until  the  period  of  crisis.  Thin 
sudden  rise  and  maintenance  of  a  high  tempera»- 
ture  is  very  characteristic.  The  amount  of 
elevation  varies  in  different  cases.  As  a  rule  it 
does  not  eieeedaboutl04°or  105°  Fahr., but  tem- 
peratures of  107°  have  been  known  to  terminate 
f&vourably.  In  fatal  cases  it  may  reach  109° 
shortly  before  death.  The  maximum  tempera-i 
ture  is  usually  met  with  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  of  the  .disease^  but  i,t  occasionally-  occurs 
immediately  before  the  crisis.  The  daily  varia- 
tions are  usually  as  follows : — The  temperature 
is  lowest  about  7  or  8  a.m.  In  the  forenoon,: 
or  somewhat  later,  it  commences .  to  rise,  and 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  early  evening.  It 
then  falls,  but  a  slight  exacerbation  occasionally 
occurs  again  at  midnight,  after  which  it  gradually 
falls.  The  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  temperatures  .ia  usually  not  jiicire  than 
l°Fahr.  The  pyrexia  runs,  for  the  most  part, 
a. uniform  course  until  tjie  period  of  crisis,  when 
the  temperature  falls  rapidly,  in  the  manner  to 
be  hereafter  described. 

I  Nenmta  sysiem.^Headaohe,  restlessness,  and 
sleeplessness  are  almost  always  .prominent 
symptoms.  Slight  delirium  is  also  common,, 
especially  towards  evening,  when  the  pyrexia  is 
at  its  maximum.  Sometimes  the  delirium  is 
moi;e  marked  and  violent.  It  constitutes  a 
more  prominent  symptom  in  the  old,  and  in  the 
debilitated  and  intemperate.  .  In  drunkards ,  it 
is  constantly  present, .and, here  it  often  assumes 
the  character  of  delirium  tremens.  Convulsions 
are  common  fn  children,  especially  at  the  period 
of  invasion.  They  are  rare  in  the  adult.  These 
nervous  symptoms  are  sometimes  so  prominent 
as  to  mask: the' naturei of' the  disease..'     ■  ■ 'i ;' 

Digestive  organs.-^Th.e  symptoms  of  acute 
pneiimpnia  IrSferable  to  the  digestive  system  are 
mniilar  to  those  met  with  in  other  severe  febrile 
diseases.  There  is  lossof  appetite  and  thirst. 
The  tongue  is  more  or  less  thickly  coated  with 
a  white  fur,  and  it  tends  in  severe  cases  to 
become^dry  and  brown.  Herpes  often  appear 
about  the  lips,  and  sometimes  on  other  parts  of 
.  the  face,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
oisease.  Vomiting,  which  is  a  common  symptom 
or  invasion  in  the  child,  is  an  occasional  compli- 


cation, as  is  also  diarrhoea  i  constipation,  how- 
ever, is  the  rule. 

Z7n»e.— The  quantity  of  urine  is  considerably 
diminished,  and  its  specific  gravity  increased, 
so  that  abundant  urates  are  deposited.  The 
excretion  of  urea  is  greatly  increased,  and  it 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  seventy-five  grammes 
in  the  twenty-rfour  hours.  The  uric  acid  is 
likewise  augmented.  The  chloride  of  sodium 
is  much  diminished,  and  during  the  height  of 
the  disease  it  may  entirely  disappear.  Slight 
temporary  albuminuria  is  perhaps  more  common 
in  pneumonia  than  in  almost  any  other  acute 
febrile  affection.  The. amount  is  usually  in 
direct; proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
Bile-pigment  is  occasionally  met  with. 

CocBSB  AND  TuBMiNATipNS.— The  symptom? 
which  have  been  described  continue  with  often 
increasing  severity  up  to  about  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  the  disease,  sometimes  longer,  when  an 
improvement  usually  occurs.  This  improT'ement 
may  take  place  quite  suddenly,  and  the  disease 
rapidly  terminate  in  health — termination  by 
erisis  \  or  the  recovery  may  be  more  gradual^- 
termination  by  lysia.  In  other  cases  death 
occurs  either  before  or  after  the  crisis.  The 
disease  may  also  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the 
lung;  in  pulmonary  abscess;  or  in  chronio 
pneumonia.  These  several  modes  of  termination 
must  be  considered  separately. 
,  Complete  recover;/. — This  is  the  most  common 
termination  of  acute  .  pneumonia  in  young  and 
healthy  adults,  and  the  improvement  usually 
occurs  quite  suddenly — by  crisis.  The  time  at 
which  this  crisis  takes  place,  as  indicated  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  temperature,  varies  from  the 
third  to  the  twelfth  day.  In  tlie  majority  of 
ceises  it  is. on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day;  it 
is  occasionally  as  early  as  the  third  day ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  prolonged  into  the  middle  of  the 
second  week.  The  old. doctrine  that  the  crisis 
always  occurs  on  the  odd  days  is  untenable. 

The  supervention  of  the  crisis  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  a.  change  in  the  pulse,  which  be- 
comes softer,  and  somewhat  irregular  in  force 
and  rhythm:  The  most  marked  phenomenon 
attending  it  is  the  abrupt  fall  of  the  bodily 
temperature.  This  fall  may  commence  either 
during  the  morning  remission  or  the  aftemoor 
exacerbation.  It  appears  to  be  most  commor 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  temperature  very 
often  reaches  the  normal  standard  in  from  six- 
teen to  twentyrfour  hours,  usually  within  forty- 
eight  hours ;  the  morning  remission  and  evening 
exacerbation  occurring  during  the  period  of  de- 
fervescence. ,  The  temperature  not  unfrequently 
falls  to.  1°  or;  2°  Fabr.  ibelow  normal,  and  may 
;  remain  so  for  two  or  three-dayS^  Occasionally 
a  marked  incirease  ■  in  r:the  pyiexisr  isl  observed 
immediately  before  the  commencement  of  defeiu 
vesoence. 

.  'With  the  fall  of  tempelature  all  the  symp- 
toms rapidly  improve.  The  skin  becomes  moist 
and  often  perspires  profusely.  The  amount  of 
urine  increases.  The  respiration  falls  in  fre- 
quency ;  and,  to  a  less  extent;  the  pulse.  The 
cough  becomes  looser,  and  the  expectoration 
more  copious;  the  sputa  gradually  losinjg  their 
tenacity  and  rusty  colour,  and  becoming  mora 
bronohitic  in  character.    They  are  now  usually 
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mingled  with  more  or  less  black  pigment.  Ad 
improvement  in  the  physical  sjgna  is  eoraetimes 
observed  at  the  same  time;  more  commonly, 
nowever,  this  does  not  take  place  till  one  or  two 
days  later.  The  patient  often  falls  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  on  waking,  with  the  exception  of  great 
weakness,  declares  himself  pretty  well  and  be- 
gins to  ask  for  food.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  amount  of  prostration  following  the  crisis  is 
go  great  that  the  return  to  health  is  more  gra- 
dual, and  a  condition  of  collapse  may  ensue 
which  may  even  terminate  in  death. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  acute  pneumonia 
terminates  abruptiy  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. Sometimes,  however,  recovery  is  more 
protracted,  and  defervescence  may  not  be  com- 
plete till  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  tem- 
perature falling  more  gradually — by  ly^.  The 
critical  fall  of  temperature  is  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  more  or  less  marked  exacerbations, 
due  either  to  the  implication  of  fresh  portions 
of  the  lung,  or  to  the  supervention  of  one  of 
the  complications  to  bo  hereafter  alluded  to. 
In  some  cases,  again,  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  crisis,  the  t«mperature  assumes  a  hectic 
type,  and  does  not  quite  reach  the  normal  stan- 
dard for  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks ;  the  irregu- 
lar fever  being  due  probably  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  blood  by  the  absorbed  pneumonic 
products  (Parkps).  Lastly*  a  distinct  relapse 
may  occur  after  the  completion  of  crisis ;  but 
the  relapse  is  in  most  cases  shorter  and  less 
severe  than  the  primary  attack. 

Death. — When  pneumonia  terminates  fatally, 
it  usually  does  so  towards  the  end  of  the  first, 
or  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week. 
Death  is  commonly  due  partly  to  failure  of 
cardiac  power,  and  partly  to  apnoea.  Apncea 
is  the  least  important  element  in  the  causation 
of  dissolution.  The  danger  from  it  increases 
with  the  extent  of  lung  involved,  and  it  is 
consequently  usually  greater  in  double  than  in 
unilateral  disease.  Failure  of  cardiac  power  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  means  by  which 
pneumonia  destroys  life  (Juergenseu).  There 
are  several  conditions  in  the  disease  which  tend 
to  damage  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart. 
First  and  foremost  of  these  is  the  pyrexia. 
The  severe  pyrexia  of  pneumonia,  like  that  cf 
other  acute  febrile  diseases,  prodnies  more  or 
less  granular  degeneration  of  the  cardiac 
muscular  fibres.  Jt  also  necessitates  increased 
frequency  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  in  order 
to  supply  the  increased  demand  for  oxygen,  and 
to  remove  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Owing  to 
this  increased  frequency,  the  length  of  diastole — 
the  period  during  which  the  heart  rests  and  is 
nourished — is  shortened.  The  condition  of  the 
lung  itself  constitutes  another  important  ele- 
ment tending  to  damage  the  contractile  power 
of  the  heart,  and  especially  of  the  right 
ventricle  (Juergensen).  The  lung-consolidation 
not  only  presents  more  or  less  obslruotiun  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  and  hence  necessitates 
mereased  action  on  the  part  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle; but  owing  to  the  diminished  respiratory' 
surface,  this  ventricle  is  obliged  to  do  more 
work  In  order  that  the  proper  interchange  of 
gases  may  be  eifeoted  in  the  lungs. 

Such  being  the  modes  by  which  pneumonia 


tends  to  destroy  life,  it  will. be  readily  understood 
that  the  earliest  and  most  important  signs  of 
unfavourable  augury  are  on  the  side  of  the 
circulation.  The  pulse  becomes  more  frequent, 
small,  irregular,  and  often  dichrotons.  The 
frequency  of  the  respiration,  the  dyspncea,  and 
the  cyanosis  increase.  The  cough  becomes  feeblei 
and  ineffectual.  Owing  to  the  engorgement  and 
failure  of  power  of  the  right  ventricle  general 
pulmonary  oedema  usually  supervenes,  so  that 
moist  r&lis  are  audible  at  both  bases.  The  ex- 
tremities become  cold,  and  there  is  often  profuse 
perspiration.  The  mind  wanders,  and  a  condi- 
tion of  partial  coma  supervenes  before  the  close, 
In  some  cases  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  takes 
place  before  the  fatal  termination,  whilst  in 
others  there  may  be  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
thermometer. 

Pneumonia  may  also  terminate  fiitally  from 
the  state  of  collapse  which  follows  the  crisis. 
Lastly,  in  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  the 
pneumonia  tends  to  become  more  or  less  chronic, 
death  may  occur  during  the  third  or  fourth 
week.  Death  may  also  result  from  the  com- 
plications. 

Gangrene. — This  is  quite  rare.  It  is  most 
common  in  chronic  drunkards,  and  in  those  of  de- 
bilitated constitution.  Its  occurrence  appears  to 
be  due  partly  to  blocking  of  vessels,  and  partly  to 
the  septic  influence  of  altered  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts. It  is  usually  limited  to  a  small  farea  of 
the  pneumonic  lung ;  and  is-  either  diffuse,  or 
becomes  limited  by  a  zone  of  inflamed  tissue. 
It  commonly  supervenes  late  in  the  disease;  and 
the  most  reliable  signs  of  its  occurrence  are 
marked  foetor  of  the  expectoration,  and  great 
prostration.  Portions  ofi  lung-tissue  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  sputa.  It  is  almost  invaria- 
bly, but  not  necessarily,  fatal. 

Abscess.^— T\as  is  somewhat  more  common 
than  the  preceding.     See  Lcngs,  Abscess  of.i  ■< 

Chronic pnettmonia. — Acute  pneumonia  in  very 
exceptional  cases  becomes  chronic,  and  leads  to 
induration  of  the  lung.  See  D.  Chronic  Pneu- 
monia. 

Physical  Signs. — The  earliest  physical  signs 
of  acute  pneumonia  are  usually  discoverable 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  invasion  cf  the 
disease.  They  often  appear  within  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  occasionally,  when  the 
local  lesion  is  deeply  seated,  nothing  abnormal  is 
to  be  detected  until  the  third  or  fourth  day.  It 
will  be  well  to  describe  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  commonly  make  their  appearance. 
The  time  occupied  in  their  evolution  will  vary 
according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  several 
stages  of  the  pneumonic  process  succeed  one 
another. 

The  earliest  abnormal  physical  signs  are  due 
to  the  pain  caused  by  the  movement  of  the 
affected  side  ;  to  the  hyperseniia  of  the  puhno- 
nary  capillaries;  and  to  the  commencing  exu- 
dation into  the  air-vesicles.  The  respiratory 
movements  of  the  side  are  more  or  less  im- 
paired. ,  This  is  partly  owing  to  pain,  and  partly 
to  diminished  elasticity  of  the  lungrtissue.  Ihe 
breath-sounds  are  usually  somewhat  weak  ana 
harsh,  but  not  distant;  although,  an  stated  by 
Stokes,  they  are  occasionally  in  the  earliest 
stage  harsher  and  louder  than  natural.    Per- 


ensBion  during  this  stage  is  usually  not  mark- 
edly altered.    The  resonance,  however,  is  some- 
times quite  appreciably  tympanitic,  but  as_  the 
disease  progresses  the  tone  becomes  impaired. 
The  tympanitic  quality    of  the  resonance  is 
caused  by  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  still 
air-containing  lung.    The  vocal  fremitus  is  in- 
creased.   The  most  important  sign,  however,  of 
the  congestive  stage  is  fine  erepitaiion.    This 
Me  consists  of  a  number  of  fine,  dry,  crackling 
sounds,  following  one  another  in  rapid  succession, 
which  have  been  aptly  compared  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
■Williams  to  the  sounds  produced  by  rubbing 
the  hair  between  the  fingers  close  to  tfie  ear.   It 
occurs  during  the  later  period  cf  this  stage,  when 
the  process  of  exudation  from  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  is  commencing  to  take  place.     Its 
production  is  probably  due  to  the  partial  agglu- 
tination ot  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  and 
their  forcible  separation  during  the  inspiratory 
act.    The  rdle  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
inspiration.    It  is  intensified  by  deep  inspira- 
tion and  also  by  cough,  and  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  the  patient  cough  in  order 
that  it  may  be  produced.    'A  precisely  similar 
rdle  is  often  heard  with   deep  inspiration  in 
portions  of  the  lung  which  have  been  imper^ 
fectly  expanded.    Such  imperfect  expansion  is 
common  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lungs  of 
patients  who  have  been  confined  to  bed  from 
acute  or  chronic  disease,  and  in  whom,  owing  to 
muscular  weakness,  inspiration  is  incompletely 
performed.     The  rdle  produced    under  these 
circumstances  is  distinguished  from  pneuinouic 
crepitation  inasmuch  as  it  completely  disappears 
after  a  few  deep  inspirations,, whereas  the  pneu- 
monic rdk  when  once  established  persists  "until 
the  consoUdation  of  the  lung  is  tolerably  com- 
plete. 

The  physical  signs  of  the  stage  of  hepatisa- 
tion  are  due  to  the  more  or  less  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  lung.  The  fine  crepitation 
which  characterised  the  later  periods  of  the 
preceding  stage  continues  during  the  process 
of  cSnsolidatiou,  but  ceases  as  the  filling  of 
the  air-vesicles  becomes  complete ;  although  it 
may  often  still  be  heard  at  the  confines  of,  the 
more  firmly  consolidated  lung.  It  occasion- 
ally happens,  however,  when  the  consolidation 
is  very  rapidly  induced,  that  no  crepitation  is 
heard  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  until 
the  period  of  resolution.  When  the  lung  has 
become  consolidated,  the  expansive  movement 
of  theljorrepponding  portion  of  the  chest,  which 
was  before  diminished,  ceases.  The  intercos- 
tal spaces,  although  sometimes  slightly  more 
prominent  than  ia  the  healthy  side,  are  still 
depressed  and  not  obliterated  as  in  pleural  effu- 
sion. When  the  amount  of  exudation  ia  very 
considerable,  slight  enlargement  of  the  side  is 
necessarily  produced.  The  situation  of  the  car- 
diac Impulse  is  not  altered.  The  vocal  fre- 
mitus is  usually  increased.  To  this  general  rule, 
however,  there  are  exceptions,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  it  is  unaltered,  and  it 
may  even  be  completely  absent.  This  diminu- 
tion IE  the  vocal  fremitus  is  sometimes  due  to 
the  blocking  of  the  smaller  bronchi  with  the 
inflammatory  exudation,  but  more  frequently 
it  appears  to  result  from  an  accumulation  of 
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mucus.    In  the  latter  case  it  may  sometimea 
be  restored  by  cough.    Coincidently  with  tha 
increase  of  vocal  fremitus  there  is  usually  in- 
creased vocal  resonance,  and  sometimes  whisper- 
ing pectoriloquy  (Walshe  and  Wilson  Fox).  The 
percussion-sound  now  is  much  more  deficient  m 
tone,   and  it  is  often  more  or  less  amphoric. 
This  amphoric  quality  is  probably  obtained^  from 
the  columns  of  air  in  the  larger  bronchi  and 
trachea.    There  is  also  a  great  increase  in  the 
sense  of  resistance,  but  neither  the  dulness  nor 
the    resistance  are  so    marked  as  in    pleural 
effusion.    In  basic  disease  percussion  und^r  the 
clavicle  often  yields  a  distinctly  amphoric  note, 
whilst  the  lower  portions  of  the  chest  may  he 
almost  absolutely  dull..    The  auscultatory  sign 
of  this  stage  is  bronchial  breathing     This  is 
usually  remarkably  superficial,  high-pitched,  and 
metallic  in  quality  (tubular  breathing).    Some- 
times, however,  it  is  less  metallic  and  softer 
(diffused  blowing — Walshe).    These  respiratory 
phenomena,  like  the  vocal  resonance  and  fremi- 
tus, may  be  absent  over  larger  or  smaller  areas 
of  the  consolidated  lung,  owing  to  the  obstruction 
of  the   bronchi  by  catarrhal   secretion.      The 
slight  pleurisy  which   constantly    accompanies 
the  pneumonia  is  rarely  susceptible  of  physical 
demonstration  during  this  stage.     This  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  immobility  of  the  solid  lung. 
During  the   period  of  resolution,  as  expansive 
power  returns,  friction-sounds  are  occasionally 
audible. 

Kesolution  usually  commences  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  lung  which  were  the  last  to  become 
consolidated.  The  most  important  and  the 
earliest  of  the  sign's  of  resolution  is  the  return 
of  crepitation.  The  crepitation,  however,  differs 
from  that  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease.  It  is  larger,  coarser,  and  more  liquid  in 
character — redtix  crepitation ;  and  its  liquid  cha- 
racter gradually  increases  until  it  may  become 
distinctly  bubbling.  When  resolution  is  very 
rapid,  redux  crepitation  may  be  absent  (Wilson 
Fox).  The  bronchial  breathing  now  loses  its 
metallic  ringing  quality;  the  porcnssion-dulness 
gradually  disappears;  and  the  respiration  regains 
to  a  great  extent  its  normal  eharaciters. 

The  commencement  of  resolution  and  of  the 
improvement  in  the  physical  signs  occasionally 
takes  place,  as  already  stated, '  coincidently  with 
the  establishment  of  crisis ;  but  more  commonly 
it  is  not  observed  until  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  temperature  has 
reached  the  normal  standard.  The  time  occu- 
pied .  in  the  completion  of  resolution  varies. 
Sometimes  all  physical  signs  almost  completely 
disappear  in  twenty-four  hours.  Usually,  how- 
ever, resolution  is  less  rapid,  and  marked  signs 
of  oonsolidatioB  remain  for  periods  varying  from 
two  or  three  days  to  two  weeks.  A  slight 
amount  of  dulness  and  some  weakness  of  respirEi- 
tion  often  persist  at  the  posterior  and  inferior 
portions  of  the  lung  for  even  still  longer  periods. 
This  is  especially  the  rase  if  the  pneumonia  ia 
complicated  with  pleurisy.  When  marked  signs 
of  consolidation  lexist  after  the  third  week 
there  always  exists  more  or  less  probability 
that  the  pneumonic  process  may  become  chronic 
Varieties. -- The  three  following  varieties 
of  pneumonia  present  clinical  phenomena  some- 
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what  different  from  those  which  have,  been  der 
scribed. 

a.  Latent  pneumonia. — Pneumonia  has  .been 
termed  latent  when  the  cbaraoteristie  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are  absent,  or  but  little  pro- 
nounced; or  when  they  are  masked  by  some 
other  clinical  phenomena.  It  is,  in  the  pneu- 
monia of  tlie  aged  that  marked  latency  is  so 
often  observed.  Here  invasion  may  be  unat- 
tended by  rigor  or  other  prominent  symptoms. 
Cough,  expeetoratipn,  pain,  and  dyspnoea  may 
be  completely  wanting.  If  cough  be  present 
the  sputa  often  do  not  present  the  .  rusty  tinge, 
but  are  simply  transparent  or  muco-pumlent. 
Pyrexia,  some  increased  frequency  ,of  breathing, 
great  prostration,  and  moie  or  less  muttering 
delirium,  are  the  principal  symptoms.  Tlie  fever, 
however,  is  usually  much  less  than  in  adults. 
This  latent  course  of  .pneumonia  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  as  .it  indicates  the  necessity  of 
making  a  most  careful  physical  examination  of 
the  chest  in  all  severe  acute  illnesfses  of  the  aged. 
In  the  pneumonia  of  drunkards  and  of  young 
children,  also,  the  accompanying  nervous  pheno^ 
mena  may  be  so  prominent  as  to  mask  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

4.  Asthenic  {typhoid)  .jmeimumia.  —  When 
pneumonia  occurs  in  those  who  are  debilitated 
by  previous  disease,,  by  the  abuse  of  aloohol,  by 
age,  by  privation,  i  or  other  causes,  the  pheno- 
mena of  invasion  are  usually  not  pronoimced, 
and  symptoms  of  intense  prostration  occur  early. 
In  many  respects  the  course  of  the  disease 
closely  resembles  that  which  has  been  just  de- 
scribed as  so  common  in  the .  aged.  The  initial 
rigor  and  pain  in  the  side  are  often  observed;  but 
cough  is  slight ;  and  the  expectoration,  instead 
of  the  rusty-brown  tint,  may  present  a  dirty 
brown  or  prune-juice  appearance.  Various 
symptoms  of  ;an  asthenic  type  soon  become  pro- 
minent ;  the  most  important  of  which  are  low 
delirium,  alternating  with  stupor;  tremors;  and 
paralysis  of  the  sphincters.  The  tongue  is 
brown  and  dry ;  sordes  form  on  the  teeth ;  the 
pulse  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  feeble ;  and  there 
IS  often  slight  jaundice  andalbuminuria,.  Death 
usually  supervenes  some  time  during. the  second 
week  of  the  disease.  After  death  .the  ,  lung  is 
usually  found  to  be  less  firmly  cpnso!idate|d  and 
less  granular  than  in  sthenic  forms  of  pneu- 
monia. Th^  stage  of  grey  hepatisation  in  some 
cases  i?  exceedingly  advanced,  constituting 
what  has  been  termed  'suppuration'  of  the  lung 
(Sturges). 

0.  Intermittent  pneumonia.— rAn  intermitfteut 
variety  of  pneumonia  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
malarial  districts,  which  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  results  of  malarial  infection.  According  to 
&risolle  it  occurs  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fqrms.  The  former  is  characterised  mainly  by 
the  complete  intermissions  which  occur  in  the 
pyrexia.  The  temperature  falls  suddenly  at  the 
end  of  twenty-fcFur  hours  j  prufuse  sweating  oc- 
curs; and  the  physical  signs  of  the  pneumonia 
almost  entirely  disappear.  A  return  of  th^ 
pyrexia  and  physical  signs  takes  place  at. the 
expiration  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
followed  by  another  intermission,  and  this  by  a 
third  or  fourth,  the  disease  presenting  either 
a  anotidian  or  a  tertian  type.     Both  lungs  are 


liable  to  be  involved.  In  the  remittent  form 
there  is  a  much  less  complete  disappearance  of 
the  physical  signs  during,  the  rumission, 

CoMPUCATioNs. — Pleurisy,  —Pleurisy  of  slight 
intensity  and  unaccompanied  by  effusion  is,  as 
already  stated,  almost  invariably  met  with  in 
acute  pneuraotiia  over  those  portions  of  the  lung 
which  are  consolidated.     This  is  natural  to  the 
disease,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  complioitic-n. 
Pleurisy  of  greater  intensity,  and  attemlod  by 
effusion,  occurs  in  from  fire  to.Jfteen  percent. 
of  the  cases.    Signs  of  eSiision  are  not  usually 
discoverable  before  the  third  or  fourth  day  of 
the  disease.     The  amount  of  liquid  varies  with 
the  extent  pf  the  lung^consolidation.    When  this 
is  considerable,  ioYOlviug  nearly  the  whole  lung, 
there  is  but  little  room  for  effusion.    The  syper' 
vention  of  pleurisy  does  not  commonly  mate 
riaUy  modify  the  course  of  the  disease,   It  may, 
however,  protract  the  period  of  defervescence.' 
Its  influence  in  interfering  with  the  disappear- 
ance  of  the  physical  signs  has,  been  already 
alluded  to.    When  pleucisy.pccurs  on  (h?  side 
opposite  to  the  pneumonia  it  constitutes  amore 
dangerpus  complication. 
_  SronehitfS.-;-Thia  is ,  also  a  common  complica- 
tion, especially  in  the  aged  and  in  young  chil- 
dren.    Many  cases,  however,  which  h^jje  been 
described  as  apute  pneumonia  associate^  with 
bronchitis,  have  doubtless  been  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonii>.     The  ^bronchitis  almost  invariably 
affects_  both  lungs.     Its  supervention  is  attended 
by  an  increase  in  the  cough  and  in  the  amount  of 
expectoration.     When  it  involves  the  smaller 
tubes  generally,  it  constitutes  a  serious  eojnpli- 
cation. 

Pericarditis.— This  is  less  frequent.  It  may 
result  from  the  direct  extension  of  the.  inflam- 
matory process  from  the  pleura,  or  it  may  be 
a  part  of  the  geneiial  dise^e, ,  It  is  a  grave  com- 
plication, and,  greatly  increases  the  mortality. 

Jaundice. — A  slight  yellowish  tinge  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  even  of  the  skin,  is  not  unfre^ 
quenf,  in  pneumonia,  and  has  no  clinical^sigpiT 
ficance.  It  is  probably  in  most  eases  owing  ^ 
the  congestion  of  the  liver  which  results  from 
the  impeded  pulmonary  ciiculation-T-^he  dis- 
tended portal  veins  pressing  upon  the  bile-dnpts. 
Much  more  extensive  jaundice  is  alsooccasiODally 
met  with,  whicb  appears  usually  to  be  due  to 
duodenal  catarrh,  and  is.  atten4ed  by  gastric 
symptoms.  In  other  oases,  especially  in  asthenic 
forn;s  of  the  disease,  a  npn-obstri^ctive  jaundice 
spmetimes  occurs,  resulting  from  changes  in  tue 
red  blood-corpuscles.  This  ia.coojimonly  asso- 
ciated with  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  stupor, 
delirium,  and  a.  tendency  to  collapse),  which  are 
of  .grave  prognostic  import. 

Parotifis.^-'i'bja  is  a  very  rare  and  exceedingly 
serious  complication^  According  to  GrisoUe, 
it  i3_  usually  uuilateral;  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess is  very  acute ;  aiid  commonly  leads  to  sup- 
puration Qr  gangreiie.  ... 

DiAQNosis. — Tie  diagnosis  of  acute  pneumo- 
nia, although  usually  easy,  is  sometimes  attended 
Tyith  difiBciUty.  It  cannot,  be  made  with  abso- 
lute , ,  qertainty  before  the  appearance  of  ,the 
physical-  (signs  of  pulmpnary  consolidation, 
although  soipe  of  the)  phenomena  of  invasion  are 
sp  characteristic,  that  the,  iiatnre  cf  the  disease 
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;u  often  tolera%  evident  before  abnormal  phy-    for  the  supposition  that  the  consolidation  is 


sical  signs  are  discoverable.  The  phenomena 
which  we  of  the  most  diagnostic  value  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  disease  are  the  pyrexia,  the 
altered  pulse-respiration  ratio,  the  pain  in  the 
Bide,  and  the  cough.  The  sudden  and  rapid  rise 
of  the  bodily  temperature,  vrhich  usually  roaches 
its  maximum  in  forty-eight  hours,  is  very  cha- 
racteristic; such  a  rapid  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  high  temperature  being  perhaps 
more  common  in- pneumonia  than  in  any  other 
disease  (Wilson  Fox).  Of  the  other  symptoms, 
the  increased  frequency  of  respiration,  and  espe- 
cially the  alteration  in  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio,  are  of  the  most  valuable  diagnostic  import 
(Walshe).  When  physical  signs  of  pulmonary 
consolidation  are  discoverable,  yrhieh  they  usually 
are  -within  forty-eight  hours,  the  diagnosis  be- 
comes certain. 

Difficulties  in  diagnosis  may  arise  in  those 
cases  in  -which  the  local  process  in  its  earlier 
stages  is  deeply  seated.  Here,  cliaracteristic 
physical  signs  may  be  -wanting  for  four  or  Ave 
days,  during  -which  time  some  doubt  may  exist 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Then,  again, 
in  those  latent  forms  of  pneumdnia  -which  have 
been  already  described  the  disease  may  be  easily 
overlooked,  unless  a  careful  examination  be  made 
of  the  chest. 

The  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  from  other  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  is  rarely  difBcult.  The 
disease  -with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  con- 
founded is  pleurisy.  In  pleurisy,  however,  there 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  such  a  sudden  and  rapid  attain- 
ment of  a  high  temperature  as  in  acute  pneu- 
monia ;  and  when  effusion  has  taken  place,  the 
physical  signs  are  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
distinctive.  In  pleural  effusion  the  bulging  of 
the  side;  the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal 
spaces ;  the  displacement  of  the  heart ;  the  abso- 
lutedulnessandsense  of  resistance  on  percussion; 
the  -weak  and  distant  character  of  the  respiration ; 
and  the  diminished  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance, 
contrast  with  the  signs  of  pulmonary  consoli- 
dation. 

Another  disease  with  -which  pneumonia  may 
be  confounded  is  that  some-what  rare  form  of  very 
acute  phthisis,  in  -which  a  large  area  of  the  lung 
beoomes*rapidly  consolidated — the  consolidation 
being  often  in  the  main  indistinguishable  histo- 
logically from  that  met  -with  in  acute  pneu- 
monia. Here,  however,  although  the  -whole  lung 
may  be  involved,  the  disease  usually  commences 
in  the  upper  lobes,  so  that  abnormal  physical 
signs  are  more  marked  at  the  apex.  The  onset 
of  the  disease  also  is  commonly  much  less  sud- 
den, and  its  course  is  more  protracted.  Then, 
again,  the  rapid  consolidation  of  the  lower  por- 
pons  of  the  lungs  -which  sometimes  supervenes 
in  more  chronic  forms  of  phthisis,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  consolidation  of  acute  pneumonia ; 
but  the  history  of  the  case,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  irregu- 
lar course  of  the  pyrexia,  and  the  protracted 
duration  of  the  disease,  will  easily  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that, 
in  all  acute  consolidations  of  the  lung,  a  pro- 
traced  course  of  the  pyrexia,  and  the  occur- 
Tfl*  t  """''''*  exacerbations  and  of  remissions 
01  tne  fever  at  irregular  intervals,  afford  grounds 
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phthisical.  . 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  pneumonia  trom 
broncho-pneumonia  and  collapse  of  the  lung,  -will 
be  considered  -when  treating  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia.   See  Broncho-Pneumonia. 

Pkognosis. — The  mortality  from  acute  pneu- 
monia varies  at  different  periods,  the  diseass 
being  more  fatal  in  some  years  than  in  others. 
This  is  probably  partly  owing  to  variations  in 
-what  is  called  '  epidemic  influence.' 

Of  all  the  circumstances  -which  influence  the 
prognosis  of  pneumonia,  that  -which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  state  of  the  general 
health.  In  weakly  subjects,  and  in  those  wlioso 
constitutions  have  been  damaged  by  previous 
disease,  by  privation,  or  by  their  mode  of  life, 
acute  pneumonia  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  The 
prognosis  is,  however,  especially  grave  in  those 
injured  by  the  long-continued  abuse  of  alcohol, 
the  mortality  being,  according  to  Huss,  from-  20 
to  25  per  cent. 

In  liealthy  children  the  mortality  from  pneu- 
monia is  comparatively  small.  The  fatality  foi!- 
merly  ascribed  to  the  disease  at  this  period  of 
life  -was  probably  owing  in  great  measure  to 
the  inclusion  of  cases  of  collapse  and  broncho- 
pneumonia in  the  statistics ;  the  latter  disease 
being  exceedingly  fatal.  Healthy  young  adults 
rarely  die ;  after  the  age  of  thirty  the  mortality 
increases  considerably-j  and  in  the  old  pneu- 
monia is  an  exceedingly  fatal  disease. 

Pneumonia  is  more  fatal  in  females  than 
males,  the  mortality  being  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two.  Pregnancy  renders  the  disease 
more  dangerous. 

The  danger  of  pneumonia  increases  somewhat 
-with  the  extent  of  lung  implicated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  implication  of  both  lungs  which  ren- 
ders the  prognosis  especially  grave.  With  re- 
gard to  the  situation  of  the  consolidation  it 
may,  perhajft,  be  stated  generally  that  pneu- 
monias commencing  in  the  upper  lobes  are 
rather  more  serious  than  basic  disease.  The  gra- 
dual extension  of  the  consolidation  late  in  the 
disease,  and  the  spreading  of  the  inflammatory 
process  from  one  centre  to  another,  constitute 
elements  of  gravity.  When  resolution  is  much 
protracted,  the  fact  that  the  disease  in  very  ex- 
ceptional cases  terminates  in  an  indurative  con- 
solidation of  the  lung  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  mortality  of  pneumonia  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  existence  of  complications.  The 
prognostic  importance  of  these  has  already  been 
considered. 

Of  individual  symptoms  the  pulse  is  of  chief 
importance.  A  pulse  which  in  the  adult  is 
persistently  over  120,  and  in  the  child  over  140, 
is  of  grave  significance.  Marked  irregularity 
in  force  and  rhythm  is  also  unfavourable,  es- 
pecially in  the  young.  Dichrotism  may  occur 
temporarily  in  quite  favourable  cases,  but  if  it 
persists  it  indicates  danger.  The  variations  in 
respiration  are  of  less  import.  An  extreme 
quickness  of  breathing,  marked  dyspnoea,  and 
cyanosis  are  not  uncommon  in  cases  which  ter- 
minate in  recovery;  at  the  same  time  such 
symptoms  must  have  more  or  less  unfavourable 
significance.  Sputa  of  a  dark  prune-juice  colour 
are  of  somewhat  evil  augury;   as  ii  also  an 
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abundant  liquid  purifonn  expe(^toTation,  The 
indications  from  the  pyrexia  are  of  less  prognos- 
tic value  in  pneumonia  than  in  most  other  acute 
diseases.  A  temperature  of  105°  or  106°  Fahr. 
does  not  in  itself  indicate  danger.  Greater  elera^- 
tion  is  grave.  In  many  fatal  cases  the  tempera- 
ture never  attains  102°.  The  significance  of  a 
protracted  defervescence  has  already  been  al- 
luded to.  On  the  side  of  the  nervous  system,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  slight  delirium  is  not 
uncommon ;  but  when  it  is  >  majrked,  and  espe- 
cially when  it  occurs  late  im  the  disease,  it  is 
most  grave.  It  is  of  greater  significance  in 
adults  than  in  children.  /Dremors  and  a  ten- 
dency to  coma  are  also  unfavourable.  A  dry, 
brown  tongue  is  unfavourable,  especially  when 
associated  with  only  a  moderate  degree  of  py- 
rexia. Gastric  catarrh  and  diarrhoea  add  to  the 
danger.  A  slight  amount  of  jaundice  is  not  of 
bad  import.  The  existence  of  albuminuria,  or 
the  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine  early  in 
the  disease,  is  unfavourable. 

Tbeatment. — In  considering  the  treatment  of 
scute  pneumonia,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  bear  in  mind  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 
All  rational  and  successful  therapeutics  must  be 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  it  is 
a  general,  and  not  a  local,  affection  which  we 
wish  to  influence.  The  'heroic'  methods  of 
treatment  by  venesection,  tartar  emetic,  &c.,  so 
much  in  vogue  in  the  past,  had  for  their  object 
the  controlling  or  cutting  short  of  a  local  affec- 
tion of  the  lung ;  hence  the  unfavourable  results 
which  attended  them.  As  these  methods  have 
been  abandoned,  and  there  has  existed  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  the  mortality  attending  it  has  dimi- 
nished. 

When  discussing  the  pathology  of  pneumonia, 
reasons  were  adduced  for  the  belief  that  it  owes 
its  origin  to  a  specific  cause.  Whether  this  be 
so  or  no,  the  disease  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
specific  fevers,  that  in  attempting  to  influence  its 
course  by  treatment,  we  mast  be  guided  by  the 
same  general  principles.  As  in  these  fevers,  our 
object  must  be  to  endeavour  to  conduct  the 
pneumonia  to  a,  favourable  termination.  We 
cannot  arrest  its  progress,  but  we  can  often  do 
very  much  both  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  to  modify  those  elements  in  the 
disease  which  tend  to  destroy  life. 

The  modes  by  which  pneumonia  tends  to 
destroy  life  have  been  already  considered. 
Failure  of  cardiac  power  is  the  great  source  of 
danger.  The  causes  of  this  failure  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  when  treating  the  disease, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  what  has  been 
already  stated  respecting  it.  The  natural  course 
of  the  disease  is  also  to  be  remembered.  In  the 
strong  and  robust  pneumonia  usually  terminates 
in  health.  It  is  in  those  who  are  debilitated  by 
age,  privation,  mode  of  life,  the  abuse  of  alcohol, 
or  pre-existing  disease,  that  such  great  morta- 
lity attends  it.  It  is  a  question  of  the  intensity  of 
the  disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  resisting 
power  of  the  individual  on  the  other.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these  not  only  indii>ate  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  husband 
and  support  the  strength  of  the  patient,  but  also 
of  not  interfering  too  actively  with  the  disease, 


unless  .circumstances  arise  which,  if  uniufluenced 
by  treatment,  would  tend  to  rapidly  prove  fatal. 
Such  being  the  general  principles  which  should 
guide  the  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
pneumonia,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  bo 
best  carried  out  may  now  be  indicated. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed.  The  room 
should  be  large  and  airy ;  and  the  temperature 
about  60°  to  62°  Fahr.  It  should  be  well-ven- 
tilated: a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  is  most 
important,  and  although  due  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  ventilation,  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  to  keep  the  patient  scrupulously  pro- 
tected from  draughts,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  bronchitis. 

The  diet  should  be  carefdly  regulated,  nutri- 
tious, and  easily  digestible,  consisting  of  milk, 
milk  with  the  white  of  egg,  beef-tea,  meat  es- 
sence, and  such-like  articles,  given  in  varying 
quantities  and  at  varying  intervals,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient  With  the  object 
of  promoting  the  appetite,  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  month  cleansed  with  glycerine  and  lemon- 
juice.  Small  quantities  of  wine,  as  hook,  dry 
sherry,  champagne,  or  burgundy,  given  occn- 
sionally  with  food,  are  often  useful  as  stimu- 
lants to  the  appetite  and  digestive  process. 
Some  acid  and  bitter,  as  hydrochloric  acid  and 
orange-peel,  may  also  be  prescribed  for  the  same 
purpose.  If  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
there  is  great  constipation,  loaded  tongue, 
nausea,  or  other  gastric  symptoms^  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  small  dose  of  calomel,  or  of  blue 
pill  and  colocynth,  is  often  followed  by  marked 
improvement,  both  in  the  power  to  take  food,  and 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  The 
exhibition  of  purgatives,  however,  requires  great 
care,  as  they  occasionally  set  up  a  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  intestine,  and  consequent  dia> 
rhcea,  which^may  prove  more  or  less  persistent. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  except  in  such  cases 
as  those  above  indicated,  to  procure  all  necessary 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  either  by  a  smalUdose 
of  castor  oil,  or  of  colocynth  and  hyoscyamusj  or 
by  simple  enemata.  -^ 

Everything  should  be  done  to  husband,  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  services  of  an 
eflicient  nurse  will  often  do  very  much  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  object.  Perfect  rest  must 
be  enjoined,  and  all  unnecessary  speakingibe 
forbidden.  There  are  two  circumstances  which 
often  tend  greatly  to  interfere  with  rest— the 
pain  in  the  side,  and  the  cough.  The  former  of 
these  raaynsually  be  relieved. by^ the  applica- 
tion of  large  hot  linseed  poultices,  or  of  hot 
fomentations  to  the  side.  These  must  be  fi-e- 
quently  changed,  and  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  their  renewal  not  to  disturb  or  in- 
convenience the  patient.  If  these  means  do  not 
succeed,  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  grain  of 
acetate  of  morphia  may  be  administered  hypo- 
dermically ;  or  a  small  blister  or  three  or  four 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
and  the  hot  applications  then  renewed.  Cough 
is  not  usually  a  troublesome  symptom,  and  un- 
less it  greatly  disturbs  the  patient,  it  is  better 
not  to  interfere  with  it  If  necessary,  a  linetus, 
containing  from  .  two.  to  four  mmims  of  liquor 
morphise  hydroehloratis  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  vinum  ipecacuanhse,  given  occasionally  in 
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often  teneflcial.  By  means  of  the  treatment 
above  indicated,  and  by  lieeping  the  room  quiet 
and  darkened,  the  patient  will  often  procure  a 
sufficient  amount  of  sleep.  This  can  ,  very 
frequently  be  promoted  by  carefully  sponging 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  a  ^rtion  at  a 
time,  with  tepid  water,  the  last  thing  at  night. 
Should  it  be  necessary,  some  narcotic  must  also 
be  administered,  but  with  great  caution,  so  as 
not  tointerfere  with  freedom  of  expectoration ; 
and  it  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  when  other 
means  have  failed,  and  in  the  absence  of  contra- 
indications. Hyosoyamus  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  safely  used  for  this  purpose  j  and 
should  these  fail,  opium  may  also  be  given.  This 
should  be  prescribed  in  a  sufficiently  large  dose 
to  ensure  sleep,  and  isperhaps  best  administered 
hypodermioally,  as  acetate  of  morphia.  Chloral 
is  usually  contraindicatedj  on  account  of  its  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  circulation. 

A  very  large  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
terminate  in  health  without  the  necessity  of  any 
ftirther  interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician 
,,  than  has  been  described.  JTrequently,  on  the 
yi^.i,  other  handj  circumstances  arise  indicative  of 
danger,  which  require  to  be  met  by  more  active 
treatment.  The  chief  source  of  danger,  as  al- 
ready, stated,  is  failure  of  cardiac  power,  and 
consequently  all  symptoms  of  such  failure  must 
be  carefully  watdied  for,  Apnoea  is  less  impor- 
tant, except  in  those  cases- where  both  lungs  are 
Bxtensively  involved. 

Any  sign  of  cardiac  failure  will  in  the  £rst 
place  suggest  the  advisability  of  administering 
alcohol.  The  exhilntion  of  small  quantities  of 
wine  with  food  has  been  already  recommended 
as  sometimes  useful  in  stimulating  the  appe- 
tite and  assisting  digestion,  in  cases  where  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  asthenia;  but  when  such 
symptoms  arise,  alcohol  must  be .  employed  in 
larger  quantities.  It  may  be  ;Btated  generally 
that  a  pulse  of  over  120  or  130  calls  for  the 
emiployment  of  stimulants.  Brandy  appears  in 
most  cases  to  answer  best.  Tie  amount  admin- 
istered must  depend  upon  its  effects ;  and ,  al- 
though m  most  cases  from  four  to  eight  ounces 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  will  be  sufficient,  if  the 
asthenia  persist  it  must  be  given  in  very  much 
larger  quantities.  Baifc  and  camphor  have  also 
been  employed  as  stimulants,  and  in  some  cases 
they  are  useful  in  addition  to  the  alcohol. 

In  the  treatment  of  failure  of  cardiac  power, 
however,  it  is  important  to  attempt  to  modify, 
as  far  as  possible,  those  conditions  upon  which 
such  failure  principally  depends.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  conditions  is  the  pyrexia  (.Tuer- 
g™sen).-  Various  remedies  have  been  employed 
vnth  the  object  of  diminishing  pyrexia.  Of  these 
aconite,  tartar  emetic,  and  veratrum,  although 
they  all  have  more  or  less  effect  in  .relieving 
both  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  iand  the  tempe- 
rature, tend  to  weaken  the  heart,  and  are  conse- 
quently contraindieated  in  pneumonia.  Digitalis 
IS  perhaps  less  objectionable,  butits  liability, 
in  the  large  doses  in  which  it  must  be  adminis- 
tered, to  depress  the  circulation,  renders  its  ex- 
lumtion  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  two  remedies  which  appear  to  be  of  most 
value  in  reducing  the  pyrexia  of  pneumonia  are 
qamiae,and.the  external  application  of  cold. 


Quinine  has  been  used  more  largely  in  Qiermany 
than  in  this  country.  It  must  be  given  in  large 
doses— thirty  grains  or  more,  It  is  usually 
best  to  administer  one  dose  eariy  in  the  evening, 
and  not  to  repeat  this  until  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  it  is  often  well  at  the 
same  timet  to  give  a  full  dose  of  alcphol  (brandy, 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half).  Quinine  thug 
given  undoubtedly  in  many,  although,  not  in  all, 
cases  produces  a  marked  reduction  in  the  tem- 
perature, and  it  is  desirable  to  employ  it  when 
such  a  reduction  is  indicated, 

A  much  more  efficient  agent  in  diminishing 
the  pyrexia  than  quinine  is  the  external  ap-i 
plication  of  cold.  This  mode  of  treatment  also 
has  been  much  more  largely  employed  abroad 
than  in  this  countiy,  and  here  it  is  only  in  quite 
exceptional  cases,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
very  high  (106°  or  107°  Fahr.)  that  its  employ- 
ment would  be  considered  justifiable.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  of  procedure  recommended 
by  professor  Juergensen: — ^When  the  temperar 
ture  reaches  104°  'Ffihr.  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr., 
and  be  kept  there  from  seven  to  twenty-five 
minutes — according  to  the  effect  on  the  tempera- 
ture. The  pulse  must  be  carefully  watched,  and 
stimulants  be  administered  both  before,  during, 
and  after  the  bath.  If  necessary  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  must  be  gradually  reduced  to 
42°  Fahr,  The  cooling  process  usually  continues 
for  about  a  quarter  of  ,an  hour  after  removal 
from  the  bath.  The  bath  must  be  repeated  when 
the  temperature  again  rises  to  104°  Fahr.  Juer- 
gensen recommends  this  treatment  before  the 
supervention  of  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure, 
with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  injury  to 
the  heart  caused  by  the  pyrexia.  When  there 
is  marked  asthenia,  and  the  heart's  action  is 
already  much  enfeebled,  such  treatment  requires 
to  be  employed  with  great  caution,  owing  to  the 
temporary  depression  caused  by  the  cold,  and 
the  increased  work  at  first  thrown  on  the  heart 
from  the  contra.etion  of  the  peripheral  blood- 
vessels. Under  these  circumstances  the  propriety 
of  employing  it  is  probably  doubtful. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  cold  may  be 
applied  externally  with  the  object  of  reducing 
temperature,  namely,  by  packing  the  patient  in  a 
wet  sheet ;  by  the-  application  of  ice-bags  to  the 
spine;  and  by  sponging. the, .surfaqe  of  the  body 
with  cold  water.  These,  .however,  are  less 
effectual-  than  the  bath,  and  they  often  ca.use 
more  distress  to  the  patient.  The  effect  of  such 
treatment  is  not  only  to  reduce  the  bodily  tem- 
perature, but  also -the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and 
respirations,  and  it  often  induces  quiet  sleep. 

Although  failure  of  cardiac  power  is  the  chief 
source  of  dalnger  in  pneumonia,  dyspnoea  is  occa^ 
sionally  a  most  grave  symptom,  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  both  lungs  become  in- 
volved. This  dyspnoea  is  due  partly  to  the  lung- 
consolidation,  and  partly  to  the  pyrexia;  hence 
it  will  be  only  partially ,  relieved  by  anything 
which  reduces  the  temperature.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  dyspncea  of  pneumonia  is 
diminished  temporarily  by  venesection,  and  at 
the  present  day  this  is  probably  the  only  symp- 
torn  for  the  relief  of  which  the  practice  ofbleed- 
ing  would  be  considered  at  all  justifiable     In 
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considering  the  advisability  of  removing  blood 
in  those  cases  in  which  dyspnoea  constitutes  an 
urgent  symptom,  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  not  only  that  the  relief  is  merely  temporary, 
but  that  the  loss  of  blood  must  tend  more  or  less 
to  weaken  the  patient,  and  hence  to  favour  that 
condition  of  asthenia  which  is  of  aU  things  the 
most  to  be  feared.  Bleeding  is  certainly  only  to 
be  thought  of  when  the  dyspnoea  threatens  life, 
and  when  at  the  same  time  the  strength,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  pulse,  is  good ;  and  it  should  not 
exceed  the  removal  of  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
blood.  Such  cases  are  certainly  not  common; 
and  when  they  do  occur,  it  is  a  qnestion  whether 
it  would  not  be  safer  practice  to  endeavour  to 
relieve  the  dyspnrea  by  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture (either  by  the  cautious  application  of  cold 
or  by  quiniae),  than  to  have  recourse  to  the 
lancet. 

Of  the  complications  delirium  sometimes  calls 
for  treatment.  Active  delirium  is  not  com- 
mon in  pneumonia,  except  in  those  who  have 
been  intemperate.  When  marked  it  is  always 
indicative  of  danger.  In  its  management  the 
practitioner  must  be  guided  by  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  It  is  usually  accompanied 
by  asthenia,  and  hence  calls  for  the  exhibition 
of  stimulants.  The  influence  of  an  experienced 
nurse  is  most  important.  If  the  pyrexia  is  con- 
siderable, the  advisability  of  wet  packing  or  of 
the  cold  bath  should  be  considered.  In  many 
cases  simply  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body 
with  cold  water  produces  a  sootliing  effect.  The 
application  of  ice  to  the  head  for  a  short  time 
may  also  be  tried.  If  these  means  fail  in  quiet- 
ing the  patient,  and  the  delirium  is  very  violent 
and  prevents  sleep,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  ad- 
visable to  administer  an  opiate.  This  should 
only  be  done,  however,  as  a  last  resource,  and 
when  there  is  marked  asthenia  it  is  quite  unad- 
visable.  The  opiate  should  be  given  in  one  full 
dose  sufficient  to  procure  sleep.  Morphia  admi- 
nistered hypodermically,  or  given  vrith  ammonia 
or  brandy  by  the  mouth,  is  perhaps  the  best 
form  of  exhibiting  it. 

Of  the  management  of  other  complications 
occurring  in  the  course  of  pneumonia  there  is 
nothing  special  to  be  remarked;  they  must  be 
treated  on  general  principles.  The  existence  of 
bronchial  catarrh  often  requires  small  doses  of 
ipecacuanha,  ammonia,  and  salines.  Diarrhoea 
and  gastric  symptoms  are  to  be  met  by  careful 
dieting,  chalk,  bismuth,  and,  if  necessary,  other 
astringent  remedies.  In  pneumonia,  as  in  other 
acute  diseases,  the  administration  of  an  opiate 
enema  is  an  efficient  and  safe  means  of  checking 
diarrhcea.  Pericarditis  rarely  admits  of  any 
special  interference. 

Convalescence. — During  the  period  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  crisis,  the  utmost  care  is 
required  to  support  the  patient,  and  to  prevent  any 
serious  amount  of  prostration,  which  at  this  time 
sometimes  supervenes.  Stimulants  are  usually 
required  for  some  days  after  the  temperature  has 
attained  the  normal  standard.  Convalescence  in 
most  cases  is  quickly  established.  Solid  diet  is 
soon  desired,  and  may  be  safely  given.  Tonics 
— such  as  quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil — and 
change  of  air  are  useful  in  assisting  the  restora- 
tion to  health. 


B.  Secondary  Pneumonia. — DBFiinnoB. 

Secondary  pneumonia  is  a  local  affection,  net  a 
general  disease.  It  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
lung  occurring  in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
some  other  disease;  the  pneumonic  process 
standing  in  more  or  less  causal  relation  to  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  which  it  supervenes. 

Intercurrent  Pneumoma. — Before  proceeding 
to  consider  secondary  pneumonia  as  thus  defined, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  general  disease- 
acute  pneumonia — occasionally  occurs  in  the 
course  of  other  diseases  as  an  accidental  com- 
plication, its  occurrence  not  being  influenced  br 
the  pre-existingcondition.  Such  pneumonias  may 
be  termed  intercwrrent,  and  they  are  to  he  dis- 
tinguished from  the  local  secondary  affections. 
They  often  closely  resemble,  in  their  clinical 
features,  the  acute  disease  as  it  has  been  already 
described ;  although  in  some  cases  they  are  more 
or  less  modified  by  the  disease  in  the  course  of 
which  they  occur. 

Hypostatic  Pnewnumia. — There  is  also  a  class 
of  consolidations  of  the  lung  very  common  in 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  other  disease, 
which  are  often  described  as  secondary  pneu- 
monias, but  which  are  really  for  the  most 
part  non-inflammatory  in  their  nature;  and 
will,  therefore,  be  very  briefly  alluded  to  in 
the  present  article.  These  are  those  consolida- 
tions so  often  met  with  at  the  bases  and  more 
dependent  portions  of- the  lungs,  in  the  course  of 
both  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and  also  in  the 
aged  and  cachectic.  They  have  been  termed 
h/postatio  pneimrumiaa,  and  consist,  in  the  main, 
of  collapse,  bypersemia,  and  oedema  of  the  lung- 
tissue,  resulting  from  weak  inspirato^  poorer, 
feeble  circulation,  and  gravitation,  twe  con- 
solidation thus  mechanically  induced  is  in- 
creased by  more  or  less  exudation  of  hquor 
sanguinis  and  blood-corpuscles  into  the  alreoU ; 
which  exudation  is  due  to  the  damage  to  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries  caused  by  the  blood- 
stasis  (Cohnheim).  There  is  also  some  swelling 
and  proliferation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  this  epithelial  activity  in 
collapsed  and  oedematons  lung-tissue  is  discussed 
at  greater  length  under  the  head  of  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

.SItioloqt. — Secondary  pneumonias,  as  already 
stated,  bear  a  causal  relation  to  the  disease  in 
the  course  erf  which  they  supervene.  They  would 
seem  to  owe  their  origin  almost  exclusively  to 
some  abnormal  condition  which  the  pre-existing 
disease  has  induced.  They  occur  in  the  course 
of  many  diseases,  and  sometimes  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  acute  affection  which  determines  dis- 
solution. There  is  one  disease  in  which  such 
pneumonias  are  especially  frequent  —  namely, 
Bright's  disease.  Pneumonia  occurring  in_  the 
course  of  Bright's  disease,  however,  sometimes 
closely  resembles  the  acute  primary  affection, 
and  the  Bright's  disease  is  probably  merely  one 
of  the  elements  concerned  in  its  causation ;  hut 
more  frequently  it  is  simply  the  local  affection 
about  to-  be  described. 

ANATOMtcAi,  Charactbks.— The  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  lung  in  secondary  pneumonia 
are,  for  the  most  part,  precisely  similar  to  thosa 
of  the  acute  primary  disease.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  consolidation  is  less  dense;  and 


epithelial  acdyity  Bometimes  constitutes  a  more 
prominent  feature  in  its  production.  The  pleura 
18  usually  implicated,  but  not  so  inrariably  so  as 
in  primary  pneumonia.  When  associated  with 
Bright's  disease,  the  consolidation  often  passes 
rapidly  into  the  stage  of  grey  hepatisation.  With 
regard  to  the  situation;  of  the  consolidation,  it 
.'s  more  frequently  situated  in  the  upper  and 
middle  lobes,  and  is  more  often  double,  than  is 
that  of  the  primary  disease. 

Stmpfoms.  —  The  clinical  phenomena  of 
secondary  pneumonia  differ  from  those  of  the 
acute  primary  disease,  the  symptoms  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  latter  being  almost  entirely  want- 
ing. The  symptoms  Which  do  exist  are  often 
but  little  pronounced,  and  the  disease  may  even 
run  an  almost  latent  course.  This  latency  of 
symptoms  is  often  partly  due  to  their  being 
masked  and  modified  by  those  of  the  disease  to 
irhich  the  pneumonia  is  secondary. 

The  onset  of  the  pneumonic  process  is  usually 
unattended  by  rigors  or  other  marked  pheno- 
mena. Cough,  expectoration,  pain,  and  dyspnoea 
are  often  slight,  and  they  may  even  escape  obser- 
vation. If  cough  be  present,  the  sputa  may  be 
free  frofli  blood,  and  simply  watery  or  muco- 
purulent. The  pyrexia  is  moderate,  the  tempe- 
rature often  not  being  more  than  100°  Pahr. 
Not  unfrequently  slightly  increased  frequency  of 
the  respiration,  with  occasional  cough,  and  symp- 
toms of  increased  illness,  are  all  that  exist  to  in- 
dicate that  pneiunonia  has  supervened. 

DiAHirosis. — Owing  to  the  frequent  laltency  of 
tlie  symptoms  of  secondary  pneumonia,  the 
diagnosis  often  rests,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
the  existence  of  physical  signs  of  pulmonary 
consolidation.  When  the  consolidation  occupies 
the  posterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  lung, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
simple  hypostasis.    See  Hypostasis. 

Peoonosis.— The  supervention  of  pneumonia 
in  the  course  of  a  chronic  disease  usually,  but 
by  no  means  invariably,  indicates  that  the 
disease  will  shortly  terminate  in  death.  The 
pnlmonary  infiammation  appears  to  determine 
dissolution.  Pneumonia  occurring  in  acute 
diseases  materially  increases  the  gravity  of  the 
prognosis. 

Tbbatment.— The  treatment  of  secondary 
pneumonia  usually  resolves  itself  into  that  of 
t he  disease  in  the  course  of  which  it  occurs. 
Warm  applications  to  the  chest,  small  doses  of 
ammonia,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  may  some- 
times favourably  influence  the  pneumonic 
process.  , 


C.  Bronoho-Pnenmonia.  —  Stnon.  :  Catar- 
rhal inflammation  of  the  lungs;  Lobular  pneu- 
monia; ^i.  Pnmmmie  lobiilaire;  Sroneho-pnea- 
«Mme;  Ger.  Snmchopnminonie.      ■■ 

DEmmoN.-Broncho*,  catarrhal^  or  lobular 
pneumonia  is  inflaihmation  of  the  luns-tissue 
associated  with,  and  usually  secondary  to,  in- 
aammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
i^Z,^  I'l^^^^^  pulmonary  inflammation 
13  commonly  hmited  to  scattered  groups  of  air- 
vasicles  hence  the  term  Malar  which  is  applied 
van™.  VT'I  P°™"™'a-    As-  the  process  ad- 
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dation.  The  inflammatory  products  which  fill 
tUa  alveoli  consist  principally  of  cells,  derived 
from  the  epithelium  of  the  alveoli,  and  from 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  exudation  and 
emigration  play  a  muck  less  prominent  part  in 
the  process  than  they  do  in  acute  pneumonia. 
Owing  to  this  preponderance  of  epithelial  pro- 
ducts, and  to  the  association  of  the  pnlmonary 
with  the  bronchial  inflammation,  the  process  is 
also  known  as  catarrhal  pneiunonia. 

.SItioloqy. — Broncho-pneumonia,  as  already 
stated,  is  invariably  associated  with  bronchial 
catarrh.  In  some  cases  it  would  appear  that  the 
iiyury  which  produces  the  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion produces  at  the  same  time  inflammation  of 
the  alveolar  walls,  but  much  more  frequently  the 
bronchitis  precedes  the  pneumonia,  and  gives 
rise  to  it  in  a  manner  to  bo  hereafter  described. 
Whatever  causes  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  may  thus  be  a  cause  of 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Bronchitis  is  frequently  followed  by  broncho- 
pneumonia, especially  in  childhood  and  in  old 
age.  All  those  conditions  which  favour  the 
occurrence  of  bronchitis  must  therefore  be 
enumerated  amongst  the  causes  of  this  form  of 
pneumonia.  Of  these  conditions  it  will-  be  suf- 
ficient to  mention  here  the  marked  influence  of 
cold  and  damp,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  heait- 
disease  and  emphysema;  also  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  gases,  and  of  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing irritating  particles  of  solid  matter. 

It  is  the  bronchitis  associated  with  certain 
infectious  diseases  which  is  most  liable  to  be 
followed  by  broncho-pneumonia.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  that  accompanying  measles 
and  wkoopin^cdugh.  In  hoth  these  diseases  this 
form  of  lung-compliCation  is  exceedingly  fre- 
quent. It  also  sometimes  occurs  in  connexion 
with  the  bronchial  catarrh  of  influenza  and  diph- 
theria. ,      ,,        ,     , 

All  conditions  which  tend  to  impair  the  gene- 
ral health  favour  the  occurrence  of  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  weakly  and  debilitated  suffer 
most.  Bad  air  and  insufficient  food  are  most 
important  predisposing  causes.  A  state  of  mal- 
nutrition not  only  renders  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  abnormally  liable  to  become  inflamed, 
but  also  diminishes  the  power  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  and  thus  aids  in  the  production  of  pul- 
monary collapse,  a  condition  which,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  is  especially  favourable  to  the 
pneumonic  process.  Owing  to  the  general  debi- 
lity and  weakness  of  the  thoracic  parietes  in 
rickets,  bronchitis  in  the  suhjeets  of  this  disease 
18  exceedingly  liable  to  be  followed  hy  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  most  common  during 
the  first  four  years  of  life— the  period  when 
bronchial  catarrh,  measles,  and  whooping-cough 
are  so  frequent.  It  is  also  common  in  old  age 
In  young  adults  it  is  comparatively  rare  Sex 
has  no  influence. 


ANATOMiOAi.OHAiucTEBs.-The  appearances 
presented  by  the  lungs  after  death  vary.  The 
bronchi  alwaya  exhibit  signs  of  more  or  less 
bronchial  catarrh.    This,  may  involve  the  wh61e 
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pnriform  secretion,  -which  is  occasionally  here 
and  there  drier  or  inspissated.  The  mueoiis  mem- 
brane of  these  tubes  is  more  or  less  softened, 
swollen,  red,  and  thickened,  and  often  presents 
irregular  superficial  erosions.  Owing  to  this  in- 
flammatory swelling  the  tubes  stand  out  pro- 
minently on  section  of  the  lung.  Cylindrical 
dilatations  of  the  tubes  are  also  frequently  met 
with. 

The  lung-tissue  itself  exhibits,  associated  in 
various  degrees,  collapse,  congestion,  cedema, 
emphysema,  and  pneumonic  consolidation.  The 
bluish,  non-crepitant,  depressed  portions  of  col- 
lapse, which  become  darker  and  more  friable 
with  age,  are  usually  most  abundant  in  the  lower 
lobes  and  margins  of  the  lungs.  The  collapse 
sometimes  involves  the  whole  of  one  lobe,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  limited  to  much  smaller 
areas  of  the  lung.  When  scattered  and  limited 
in  its  distribution,  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
emphysema  of  the  intervening  portions  of  the 
lung  J  when  very  extensive  in  the  lower  lobes, 
the  emphysema  is  most  marked  in  the  upper. 

Those  portions  of  the  lung  in  which  the  pneu- 
monic process  has  supervened  most  comtnonly 
appear  as  scattered  nodules  of  consolidation, 
varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  hazel  nut. 
These  are  ill-defined  and  pass  insensibly  into  the 
surrounding  tissue,  which  is  variously  altered 
by  congestion,  collapse,  and  emphysema.  They 
are'  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  slightly  elevated, 
smooth,  or  very  faintly  granular,  and  soft  and 
friable  in  consistence.  As  they  increase  in  size 
they  may  become  confluent,  and  thus  are  pro- 
duced larger  tracts  of  consolidation.  In  a  more 
advanced  stage,  the  nodular  and  more  diffuse 
consolidation  becomes  paler,  firmer,  and  drier, 
and  somewhat  resembles  in  colour  the  greyish- 
yellow  hepatisation  of  acute  pneumonia.  The 
cut  ends  of  dilated  bronchi,  filled  with  pus,  are 
occasionally  seen  in  the  centres  of  the  pneumonic 
nodules. 

Mieroscopical  characters.  —  When  examined 
microscopically  this  consolidation  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  an  accumulation  within  the  alveoli  of 
a  gelatinous  mucoid-looking  substance,  small 
cells  resembling  leucocytes,  and  epithelial  ele- 
ments. In  many  cases  much  of  this  accumu- 
lation is  precisely  similar  to  that  contained  in 
the  smaller  '  bronchi ;  and  it  is  evidently  the 
inflammatory  and  richly  cellular  bronchial  se- 
cretion which  has  been  inhaled.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
it  is  partly  the  result  of  exudation  and  emi- 
gration from  the  pulmonary  capillaries;  such 
exudation  and  emigration,  however,  do  not  play 
nearly  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  process  as 
they  do  in  acute  pneumonia,  and  a  fibrinous 
coagulura  is  rarely  met  with.  Associated  with 
this  material  are  lafge  epithelial  elements,  pro- 
bably the  offspring  of  the  alveolar  epithelium. 
These  vary  considerably  in  number.  In  some 
portions  of  the  consolidation  they  may  be  very 
few,  whilst  in  others  they  may  constitute  the 
predominant  change.  These  differences  probably 
depend  upon  how  far  the  inhalation  of  the  bron- 
chial secretion  constitutes  a  part  of  the  process. 
The  epithelium  covering  the  alveolar  walls  is  more 
or  less  swollen  and  granular,  and  is  often  loosened 
from  its  attachment. 


Many  of  the  nodules  of  consolidation  met  T»itU 
in  the  lungs  after  death  from  broncho-pneu- 
monia, differ  somewhat  from  those  which  have 
been  described.  They  are  smaller  and  softer 
of  a  more  yellow  colour,  less  prominent,  and  less 
granular;  and  on  scraping,  a  puriform  liquid  is 
obtained  from  them.  These  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  puriform  secretion  inhaled  from  the 
bronchi ;  and  there  is  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  epithelial  elements,  and  of  other  evidence  of 
alveolar  inflammation.  Some  of  these  nodules 
are  merely  the  cut  ends  of  dilated  bronchi  filled 
with  pus. 

The  pleura  is  usually  more  or  less  injected, 
and  a  little  lymph  with  small  ecchymoses  are 
commonly  miet  with.  These  appearances  are 
most  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sub-pleural 
pneumonic  nodules. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  lungs  vary.  When  the  disease  does  not  end  in 
death,  resolution  is  the  most  common  termina- 
tion. The  contents  of  the  alveoli  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  and  are  removed  by  expectoration 
and  absorption,  the  lung  gradually  regaining  its 
normal  characters.  This  process,  however,  is  leas 
readily  effected  than  in  the  consolidation  of 
acute  pneumonia ;  and  it  often  occupies  such  a 
lengthened  period  that  some  thickening  of  the 
bronchial  and  alveolar  walls,  and  dilatation  of 
the  smaller  bronchi  remain.  In  still  more 
chronic  cases  the  fibroid  thickening  is  much 
more  marked,  and  considerable  irregularly-dis- 
tributed pigmented  induration  and  bronchial 
dilatation  may  be  produced  (see  Chronic  Pneu- 
monia). In  these  chronic  forms  the  contents  of 
the  alveoli  sometimes  caseate,  and  the  caseous 
products  and  thickened  alveoli  may,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  disintegrate,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  lung.  Such  a  result  comes 
under  the  category  of  phthisis,  and  will  there- 
fore not  be  described  in  the  present  article. 

Pathology. — The  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  which  is  invariablyasBo- 
ciated  with  broncho-pneumonia,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  precedes  and  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  pneumonic  process.  In  exceptional  cases 
it  would  appear  probable  that  the  same  injury 
which  produces  the  bronchial  inflammation  pro- 
duces at  the  same  time  the  inflammation  of  the 
air-vesicles.  Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane  may  give  rise  to  broncho-pneu- 
monia in  two  ways : — (1 )  By  causing,  in  tlie  first 
place,  collapse  of  the  lung-tissue ;  and  (2)  by  the 
direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the 
bronchi  to  the  air- vesicles.  The  pneumonic  pro- 
cess being  the  result  of  the  bronchitis  almost 
invariably  involves  simultaneously  both  lungs. 

1.  Sronc?u>-pneumonia  consecutive  to  coUapi. 
Collapse  of  the  lung-tissue  greatly  favours  the 
occurrence  of  broncho-pneumonia,  and  nsnally 
the  pneumonic  process  is  principally  confined  to 
those  portions  of  the  lung  in  which 'Collapse  has 
taken  place.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
young  children.  Although  it  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present;  article  to  discuss  at 
length  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
bronchial  catarrh  and  pulnjonary  collapse,  the 
mode  of  production  of  the  latter  may  be  briefly 
indicated.  There  are  two  circumstances  princi- 
pally concerned  in  the  production  of  the  collapse 
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vWeh  is  conseoutivo  to  bronchitis— the  narrote- 
ing  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  -weaiuess  of 
the  inspiratory  power.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronohi  becomes  considerably  swollen  as 
the  result  of  the  inflammatory  process,  often 
being  thrown  into  folds ;  audits  surface  is  covered 
with  thick  tenacious  mucus.  These  conditions 
may-  cause  so  much  narrowing  of  the  smaller 
tubes  as  to  render  the  entrance  of  air  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  they  may  even  completely  prevent  it. 
In  addition  to  the  bronchial  narrowing  the  power 
of  inflating  the  lungs  is  usually  diminished.  This 
is  due  partly  to  tne  general  debility  which  so 
often  exists  prior  to  the  bronchitis,  and  partly 
to  the  damage  to  the  respiratory  muscles  caused 
by  the  febrile  process.  The  superficial  charac- 
ter of  the  respiration  due  to  the  fever  also  aids 
in  the  production  of  the  collapse,  aa  does  also 
any  weakness  of  the  osseous  structures  of  the 
thorax,  such  as  exists  in  rickets.  The  coUapse 
thus  induced  is  especially  frequent  in  the  pos- 
terior and  inferior  portions  of  the  lungs— those 
portions  in  which  normally  the  inflation  of  the 

I  lung  is  the  least  complete.  Commencing  here 
the  process  may  gradually  extend  upwards  till 

V  '  large  areas  of  both  lungs  become  involved.  In 
other  cases,  owing  to  a  more  irregular  distribu- 
tion of  the  bronchial  obstruction,  the  collapse  is 
limited  to  small  isolated  portions  of  the  lung. 
These  portions  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to 
a  walnut.  They  are  commonly  more  or  loss 
wedge-shaped,  with  their  apiceS'  towards  the 
bronchus  leading  to  the  group  of  collapsed 
lobules ;  and  the  lung-tissiie  around  them  usually 
presents  various  degrees  of  congestion  and  em- 
physema. 

.  The  tendency  of  the  pneumonic  process  to 
occur  in  the  collapsed  portions  of  the  lung  is 
due  partly  to  the  hypersemia  which  is  induced 
by  the  collapse,,  and  partly  to  the  irritation  of 
inhaled  bronchial  secretion.  Collapse  of  the 
lung-tissue  invariably  induces  more  or- less  con- 
gestion. This  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  air-vesicles,  which 
normally  aid  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  also 
to  the  impediment  to  the  blood-flow  resulting, 
from  imperfect  aeration..;  This  congestion  is 
quickly  followed  by  cedema,  and  the  bluish- 
purple  collapsed  portions  of  the  lung  become 
deeper  in  colour,  less  resistant,  and  more  friable 
in  consistence.  In  lung'tissue;  thus  altered  an 
inflamniatory  process,  •  characterised  partly  by 
exudation  and  partly  by  epithelial  activityj  is 
prone  to  supervene. 

Another  circumstance  which  often  appears  to 
play  a  prominent  part  iu  the  causation  of  the 
pneumonic  process,  is  the  presence  within  the 
alveoli  of  the  inflammatory  products  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane.  Such  products  are 
frequently  found  in  the  lungs  in  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia. ,Thay  occur  in  scattered  groups  of 
ftir-vesicles,  and  are  evidently  inhaled.  They  are 
round  both  in  the  air-eontaining  and  in  the  col- 
apaed  portions  of  the  lung,,but  espeeiaUy  in  the 
latter,  the  presence  of  ooUapse  necessarily  inter- 
Z!3  '"*;"'«ir  removal  by  expeotorationor  ab- 
sorption, ihese  inhaled  products  are  often  found 
w^g  small.groups  of  alveoli  wUhovi  any  em- 
^'  Of  m»mumt  mfiammatiotii  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  mauy  of  the  patches  of  consoli- 


dation which  are  usually  described  as  pneumonic 
are  in  reality  non-inflammatory  in  their  nature, 
and  are  thus  produced.  At  the  same  time,_owing 
to  the  irritation  of  the  inhaled  secretion,  it 
tends  to  induce  inflammatory  changes  within  the 
alveoli,  and  these  changes  are  freijuently largely 
owing  to  its  presence.  Juergensen  accounts  for 
the  pneumonic  process  occurring  in  isolated  spoti 
in  the  collapsed  lung  by  regarding  the  .inflam- 
mation as  being  determined  by  the  inhaled  bron* 
chial  secretion. 

2.  Bronoho-pneitmonia  independent  of  collapse. 
Although  the  pneumonic  process  is  usually  con- 
secutive to  collapse  it  may  occur  independently. 
This  may  be  owing  either  to  the  direct  extensioa 
of  the  inflammation  from  the  bronchi  to  the  air- 
vesicles,  or  to  the  influence  of  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts inhaled  from  the  bronchi.  In  other  CAses 
it  is  possible  that  the  injury  which  causes  the 
bronchitis  causes  at  the  same  time  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  piilmonary  alveoli. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  broncho-pnen- 
monia  are,  to  a  great  extent,  those  of  capillary 
bronchitis.  They  vary  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  bronchitis,  and  according  as  this  is  asso- 
ciated or  not  with  other  disease.  In  the  severe 
-forms  of  ca/pillary  bronchitis  of  childhood,  and 
in  that  associated  with  measles,  the  implication 
of  the  lung  usually  gives  rise  to  early  and 
marked  symptoms,  and  the  disease  runs  a 
comparatively  acute  course.  In  the  less  severe 
forms  of  bronchial  catarrh,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  in  that  associated  with  whooping-oougn,  the 
supervention  of  a  pneumonic  process  commonly 
occurs  later;  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced; 
and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  much  more 
chronic.  Although  various  gradations  are  met 
with  between  these  more  acute  and  the  chronic 
forms,  it  will  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
scription, to  consider  them  separately. 

Acute  broneho-paemmmia. — The  more  acuto 
forms  of  bronchorpneumonia  occur  especially 
as  a  complication  of  measles,  and  in  the  simple 
capillary  bronchitis  of  childhood.  In  measles 
the  pneumonic  process  commonly  supervenes 
tow.ards  the  end  of  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the 
second  week,  but  it  may  be  much  later. . 

The  early  symptoms  are  those  of  severe 
catarrh  of  the  smaller  bronchi— pyrexia,  fre- 
quent cough,  accelerated  respiration,  slight 
action  of  the  nares,  &c.  Such  symptoms  precede, 
for  a  varying  length  of  time,  those  due  to  the 
implication  of  tlie  lung-tissue.  The  eailiest 
symptoms  of  the  pneumonic  process  are  by  no 
means  well-definea,  and  consequently  the  time 
at  which  the  lung  becomes  involved  cannot  be 
fixed  with  certainty.  Eigors  and  vomiting  are 
but  rarely  observed.' 

Usually  an  increase  in  the  acceleration, of  the 
respiration,  or  in  the  dyspnoea,  are  the  first  signs 
of  the  pulmonary  implication.  The  breathing 
becomes  very  rapid,  and  commonly  causes  much 
distress,;  the  child  tossing  about  and, being  ex- 
ceedingly.  restless.  This  dyspnceris  more 
marked  at  some  times  than  at  others,  and  is 
occasiona,lly  more  or  less  distinctly  paroxysmal. 
The  respiration  is  superficial,  inspiration  being 

teot.  Thereis  marked  action- of  the  accosson 
respiratoiy  muscles,  and  the  upper  poSH 
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the  thorax  are  raised,  whilst  the  lower  are 
retracted  during  the  inspiratory  act ;  the  action 
of  the  nares  is  very  pronounced. 

An  increase  in  the  pyrexia  which  attended 
the  pre-existing  bronchitis  is,  with  few  excap- 
tiong,  observed  as  the  lungs  become  xnTolved, 
and  such  increase  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  indications  of  the  existence  of  a 
pneumonic  process.  The  maximum  temperature 
of  acute  simple  bronchitis  is  seldom  higher 
than  102°Fahr.,  whereas  that  of  the  secondary 
pneumonic  process  is  often  104°  or  103°.  This 
increase  usually  occurs  mure  or  less  gradually ; 
— there  is  rarely  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
met  with  in  acute  pneumonia.  Unlike  the 
temperature  of  this  disease  also,  the  fever  of 
broncho-pneumonia  runs  no  definite  course.  It 
varies  with  the  extent  of  the  lung-implication, 
and  with  the  rapidity  with  which  this  implication 
is  effected.  There  is  no  regular  diurnal  variation; 
the  remissions  and  exacerbations  are  often  con- 
siderable; and  they  occur  at  irregular  times, 
the  temperature  being  sometimes  higher  in  the 
morning  than  at  night.  The  cough,  which  before 
the  implication  of  the  lung  was  paroxysmal  in 
character,  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  so, 
and  it  now  often  causes  much  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient. The  sputa  are  bronchitic  in  character, 
usually  very  tenacious,  and  occasionally  streaked 
with  blood;  as,  however,  expectoration  rarely 
occurs  in  the  child,  they  are  not  often  seen.  The 
pulse  is  much  increased  in  frequency,  in  children 
under  five  years  often  being  ISO.  It  may  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  disease  be  moderately  full 
and  strong,  but  it  quickly  becomes  soft,  small, 
and  feeble.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
often  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  organs. 
Of  these  diarrhoea  is  the  most  important.  This 
ii  quite  frequent,  especially  when  the  disease 
fallows  measles.  It  is  very  readily  induced  by 
medicines  and  by  improper  feeding ;  and  as  it 
greatly  weakens  the  patient,  it  is  important  that 
this  liability  to  it  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Vomiting,  as  already  stated,  is  very  rare  as  an 
initial  symptom ;  it  is,  however,  common  in  the 
coiu-se  of  the  disease,  especially  as  a  result  of 
cough,  the  bronchial  secretion,  together  with  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  often  being  expelled. 

As  the  implication  of  the  lungs  increases,  the 
breathing  becomes  still  more  rapid  and  super- 
ficial ;  the  dyspnoea  is  more  marked  ;  the  expres- 
sion IS  anxious ;  the  face  is  pale ;  and  symptoms 
of  carbonie-acid-poisoning  become  evident. 
Strength  now  fails;  the  fece  and  lips  become 
cyanotic;  and  the  extreme  restlessness  gives 
place  to  apathy  and  a  semi-comatose  condition, 
which  is  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  in- 
effectual efforts  to  cough.  With  the  rapid 
failure  of  strength  and  increasing  cyanosis, 
cough  almost  ceases ;  the  pulse  becomes  exceed- 
ingly feeble;  and  the  child,  often  extremely 
emaciated,  may  die  exhausted,  and  in  a  condition 
of  more  or  less  profound  coma.  Sometimes  death 
occurs  suddenly  during  a  paroxysm  of  cough,  or 
with  convulsions. 

Chronic  broncho-pneumonia.  — The  symptoms 
of  the  more  chronic  forms  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia, such  as  occur  especially  after  whooping- 
cough,  and  also  after  bronchial  catarrh  of  mo- 
derate severity,  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 


the  acute  disease.  The  pneumonic  process  com- 
monly supervenes  later,  and  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  much  more  protracted.  As  in  the 
acute  forms,  pyrexia  and  increased  frequency  of 
respiration  are  the  earliest  indications  of  the 
pulmonary  implication.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is  usually  but  little  if  any  fever  prior 
to  the  pneumonia ;  it  comes  on  very  gradually; 
and  the  maximum  temperature  is  much  lower 
than  in  the  more  acute  forms,  commonly  not 
being  more  than  10a°Fahr.  The  course  of  the 
pyrexia  also  is  still  more  irregular,  lengthened 
periods  of  very  slight  fever  being  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  slight  exacerbations.  Loss 
of  appetite,  great  emaciation,  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  loss  of  strength,  charao- 
terise  the  disease.  Such  symptoms  may  con- 
tinue for  months,  and  the  child  ultimately  die, 
or  recover  with  more  or  less  damaged  lungs. 

When  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  in  adults 
and  in  the  aged,  the  symptoms  are  for  the  most 
part  much  less  pronounced  than  in  the  child. 
In  strong  adults  the  disease  is  perhaps  most 
common  after  diphtheria,  and  here  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  may  bo  well-marked;  but  in  the  debili- 
tated, and  especially  in  the  old,  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  much  more  latent,  very  slight  pyrem 
(100°  Fahr.),  slight  cough  and  dyspnoea,  and 
marked  debility  being  the  principal  symptoms 
observable. 

In  the  aged  and  feeble,  broncho-pneumonia  is 
very  frequently  associated  with  that  form  of 
lung-consolidation  which  results  from  weak  in- 
spiratory power,  feeble  -circulation,  and  gravita- 
tion (hypostatic  pneumonia).  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  this  consolidation,  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  collapse,  hyperemia,  and  oedema 
of  the  lung-tissue,  favours  a  catarrhal  swelling 
and  proliferation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium. 
Hypostatic  consolidation  may  exist  quite  inde- 
pendently of  bronchial  catarrh ;  but  when  such 
catarrh  occurs  in  the  aged  and  feeble,  gravita- 
tion often  determines  the  supervention  of  the 
pneumonic  process,,  which  under  such  circum- 
stances is  consequently  not  infrequently  unila- 
teral. 

When  the  more  acute  varieties  of  broncho- 
pneumonia terminate  fatally,  they  usually  do 
so  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  disease.  Death,  unlike  that  from  acute 
pneumonia,  is  mainly  due  to  the  interference 
with  the  respiratory  function  and,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  to  failure  of  cardiac  power  (Juergen- 
sen).  The  interference  with  the  respiratioiriS 
much  greater  than  in  acute  pneumonia,  iot,  in 
addition  to  the  diminution  of  the  respiratory 
area,  due  to  the  pulmonary  consolidation  and 
collapse,  there  is  the  much  more  important 
cause  of  interference — namely,  the  impediment 
to  the  entrance  of  air,  caused  by  the  swelling  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
These  interferences  with  respiration  necessitate 
increased  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles ;  hut 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease  these  muscles 
become  weakened,  partly  by  the  fever,  and  partly 
from  the  imperfect  supply  of  oxygen.  With  this 
failure  of  respiratory  power  the  incompleteness 
of  oxygenation  necessarily  increases,  until  the 
supply  of  tlxygen  may  become  so  small  as  to  lead 


to  complete  muscular  paralysis.  The  damage 
to  the  heart,  as  in  acute  pneumoma,  is  due  partly 
to  the  diminished  respiratory  area,  and  partly  to 
the  fever;  but  this  damage  is  a  much  less  im- 
portant element  in  the  causation  of  dissolution 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  than  it  is  in,  the  general 
disease.  (Juergensen).  In  chronio  broncho- 
pneumonia death  may  not  occur  for  some  months, 
and  then  it  results  as  much  from  general  failure 
of  strength  as  from  interference  with  the  respi- 
ratory function.  _  .  j  i. 
When  the  disease  does  not  terminate  in  death, 
improvement  in  the  symptoms  is  al-ffay«  gra- 
dual. The  temperature  falls  slowly,  several 
days,  and  occasionally  some  weeks,  being  occu- 
pied in  the  completion  of. defervescence;  and 
this  gradual  decline  is. usually  interrupted  by 
more  or  less  marked  and  frequent  exacerba- 
tions and  remissions  of  the  fever.  The  cough 
and  dyspnoea  diminish,  and  the  appetite  gradu- 
ally returns ;  but  restoration  to  health  is  always 
protracted ;  and  the  child  remains  for  some  time 
especially  liable  to  repetition  of  the  bronchial 
symptoms. 

Sometimes  recoveiyfrom  the  broncho-pneumo- 
nia is  not  complet.e,  andthe  disease  leads  to  indu- 
ration of  the  lung,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  &c. 
{see  Chronic  Pneumonia).  Emphysema  and  acute 
tuberculosis  are  occasional  sequelie.  That  the 
disease  sometimes  terminates  in  phthisis,,  espe- 
cially in  children  and  in  those  who  inherit  weak 
lungs,  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  indisputable. 

Physical  signs. — The  physical  signsof  broncho- 
pneumonia are  in  the  main  those  of  capillary 
bronchitis.  Imperfect  expansion  of  the  thorax, 
elevation  of  the  upper  portions,  and  recession 
of  the  lower,  during  the  inspiratory  act ;  moist 
and  dry  rales,  audible  over  both  sides ;  and  the 
absence  of  any  marked  alterations  in  percussion- 
resonance,  are  the  principal  signs  observable,  not 
only  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  througliout  the 
ifbole course  of  the  disease.  The. recession  of 
the  chest-walls  ip  increased  by  collapse.  The 
supervention  of  the  pulmonary,  implication  is 
indicated  rather  by  the  symptoms — increase  in 
the  pyrexia  and  in  the  dyspncea-^than  by  any 
marked  altei;ation  in  the  physical  eigns.  The 
difficulty  of  detecting  the  lung-oonsolidation  is 
due  to  its  usually  being  limited,  in  the  earlier 
Stages,,  at  all  events,  to  small  areas,  which  are 
surrounded  by  healthy  or  em,physematou9  lung. 
So  that  resonance  on  percussion  is  but  little  im- 
paired. It  is  qnly  when  these  small  areas  have 
coalesced  into  larger  areas  of  consolidation,  that 
any  marked  alterations  in  percussion-resonance 
are  discoverable.  The  impaired  resonance  due  to 
collapse  is  not  to  be  .distinguished  from  that  .due 
to  pneumonic  consolidation ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
coHapae  is  so  often  symmetrical,  involving  both 
bases  posteriorly,  the  difficulty  of  a,ppreciating 
It  ia  increased.  Much  more  valuable. aid  in 
physical  diagnosis  is  in  most  cases  to  be  ob- 
tained from  auscultation.  Over  those  portions 
of  the  lung  where  consolidation  has  taken  place 
the  moist  bronchitic  rdles  tend  to  assume  a  eome- 
JthatmetaHic  quality;  they  also  become  finer, 
'hO"gh  not  80  fine  as  true  pneumonic  crppitation ; 
Mid  they  are  more  superficial..  The  detection  of 
^eae  superBcial,  somewhat  metallic  fine  moist 
nwes,, heard  with  inspiration,  and  often  with 
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expiration,  over  small  areas  of  the  lungs,  is  a 
most  valuable  and  often  the  only  physical  sign 
of  the  pulmonary  implication.  If  large  areas 
become  consolidated,  there  is,  in  addition  to  thia, 
some  impairment  of  resonance  on  percussion. 

CoMpi-ioATiONS. — ^These  are  few.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  again  to  state  that  bronchial  catarrh 
ia  always  present.  Pleurisy  is  less  common  than 
in  acute  pneumonia.  Slight  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  is,  however,  usually  found  post  mortem, 
over  those  portions  of  the  lung  which  are  con- 
solidated. Pleuritic  effusion  is  rare.  Intestinal 
catarrh  is  a  very  important  and  common  comr 
plication.  The  liability  to  this  in  the  child,  and 
the  mechanical  congestion  resulting  from  the  ob- 
structed pulmonary  circulation,  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  explaining  its  frequency. 

Convulsions  occasionally  occur,  and  are  of  un- 
favourable augury.  The  nervous  phenomena  in 
some  few  cases  have  been  described  as  simulating 
those  of  tubercular  meningitis.  Catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis, associated  with  much  spasm  and  laryngeal 
stenosis,  is  sometimes  observed,  especially  aiter 


SiAQNOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia is  occasionally  difficult.  This  difficulty 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  co-existence  of  capil- 
lary bronchitis.  The  recognition  of  the  pulmo- 
nary implication  in  its  earlier  stages  is  often 
impossible.  The  increase  in  the  pyrexia,  and  in 
the  frequency  of  respiration,  are  the  symptoms  of 
the  most  diagnostic  value.  Owing  to  the  small 
areas  of  lung  involved,  any  alteration  in  the 
physical  signs  of  the  capillary  bronchitis  may 
be  entirely  wanting.  The  occurrence  of  exten- 
sive collapse  in  the  earlier  stages  gives  more 
marked  physical  signs  of  consolidation,  and  hence 
renders  the  diagnosis  more  easy.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  diagnose  certainly,  either  by  symp- 
toms or  by  physical  signs,  between  the  collapse 
and  the  pneumonic  consolidation.  This,  how.< 
ever,  is  qf  but  little  practical  importance,  inas- 
much as  the  collapse  is  usually  associated  with, 
and  often  the  immediate  precursor  of,  the  pneu- 
monic process. 

The  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneumonia  from  the 
pulmonary  consolidation  of  acute  pneumonia 
may, occasionally  be  difficult  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  former,  when  an  extensive  area  of  the  lung 
has  become  consolidated.  The  history  of  the 
case,  and  especially  the  course  of  the  pyrexia, 
will  usually  suffice  to  distinguish  them.  . 

The  distinction  from  acute  tuberculosis  some- 
times presents  much  difficulty,  as  does  also  the 
recognition  of  tuberculosis  and  phthisis  as  an 
occasional  result  of  the  disease.  A  careful  con- 
sideration, of  the  earlier  symptoms,  and  the  ex- 
istence or  not  of  marked  predisposition,  are  here 
most  important.  Slight  and  irregular  pyrexia, 
existing  before  the  supervention  of  lung-symp- 
toms, is  greatly  in  favour  of  tuberculosis.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  phenomena  of  these 
diseases  are  so  analogous  that  a  certain  diagnosis 
is  impossible.,,. 

Prognosis.— Broncho-pneumonia  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  acute  primary  disease,  and 
the  mortality  from  it  is  much  greater.  Tlie 
more  chronio.  forms  are  more  fatal  than  the 
acute.  The  two  circumstances  which  have  an 
especial  influence  upon  prognosis  are  the  age  of 
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the  patient,  and  the  general  health.  Before 
puberty,  the  younger  the  patient  the  graver  the 
prognosis.  In  children  under  five  years,  the 
mortality  is  exceedingly  great  (probably  about 
20  per  cent.)  The  disease  is  also  especially  fatal 
in  weakly  children,  and  in  all  those  -who  are 
constitutionallyfeeble,  or  debilitated  by  previous 
illness.  The  existence  of  rickets  materially  in- 
creases the  gravity  of  prognosis.  The  danger 
also  increases  greatly  -vrith  the  extent  of  lung 
involved,  much  more  so  than  is  the  case  in  acute 
pneumonia.  Of  the  value  of  the  several  symp- 
toms as  influencing  prognosis,  after  the  descrip- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  the  disease  and  of 
the  modes  in  which  it  tends  to  cause  death,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  further.  Symptoms 
of  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  are  those  modt 
to  be  feared. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind : — 
1st,  that  the  disease  is  in^riably  associated 
with,  and  is  in  the  main  induced  by  bronchial 
catarrh,  and  by  its  so  frequently  attendant  col- 
lapse ;  2ndly,  that  its  occurrence  is  especially 
favoured  by  everything  that  weakens  the  patient ; 
and  3rdly,  that  it  tends  to  destroy  life  prin- 
cipally by  interfering  with  the  function  of  respi- 
ration, which  interference  necessarily  increases 
with  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  respira- 
tory power.  Such  being  the  facts,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  main  object  of  treatment  will  be,  first, 
to  control  bronchial  catarrh,  and  endeavour  so 
to  modify  it  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
collapse ;  and,  secondly,  to  support  as  much  as 
possible  tho  strength  of  the  patient,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  noc  only  collapse,  but  also 
that  increased  interference  with  the  function  of 
respiration  which  results  from  weakening  of  the 
respiratory  muscles. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
management  of  acute  bronchitis  (see  Beonchi, 
Diseases  of).  Jt  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  more  important  means  of  controlling  the  dis- 
ease, with  especial  reference  to  the  prevention  of 
the  so  frequently  attendant  coUapse. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room, 
the  temperature  of  which  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  60°  Fahr.  The  room 
should  be  well,  but  carefully  ventilated ;  and 
protection  from  dranghts'  is  important,  much 
more  so  than  in  the  treatment  of  acute  pneu- 
monia. It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  air  moist 
by  means  of  a  steam  kettle,  as  the  exhalation 
of  water  from  the  lung;s  is  thus  diminished, 
and  the  bronchial  seCretion  consequently  ren- 
dered less  tenacious,  and  more  easily  removed 
by  cough.  The  diet,  which  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  should  be 
nutritions  and  easily  digestible,  the  importance 
of  supporting  the  strength  being  kept  in  mind. 
When  the  disease  follows  measles,  the  liabi- 
lity to  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  with  salines 
should  be  administered  frequently.  The  chest 
should  be  enveloped  in  lightly  made  linseed 
and  mustard  poultices ;  or,  what  in  the  case  of 
very  young  children  answers  better,  it  should 
be  rubbed  three  or  four  times  daily  with  some 
Stimulating  liniment,  and  kept  wrapped  in  cotton- 


wool covered  with  oil-silk.  When  the  secretion 
in  the  tubes  is  abundant,  its  removal  may  be 
much  aided  by  small  doeee  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  This  may  be  either  combined  with 
the  ipecacuanha  and  saline  mixture,  or  given 
separately  in  a  little  milk.  Senega,  as  an  in- 
fiision,  and  chloride  of  ammonium  may  also  be 
given  with  the  same  object.  The  last-named 
drug  appears  to  have  the  effect  not  only  of 
rendering  the  secretion  less  tenacious  and  more 
easily  removable,  but  also  of  diminishing  its 
formation.  An  occasional  emetic  dose  of  ipeca. 
ouanha  often  materially  relieves  the  patient, 
when  numerous  rdles  audible  over  the  chest 
and  increased  dyspnoea,  indicate  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  secretion.  This,  however,  must  not 
be  given  when  there  is  marked  exhaustion 
present.  The  exhibition  of  opiates  is  as  a  rule 
contraindicated.  When  the  cough  is  feeble,  and 
the  secretion  abundant,  they  do  much  harm.  In 
the  more  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  however, 
and  especially  when  following  whooping-cough, 
where  the  cough  is  often  viblent,'aDd  there  i) 
but  little  bronchial  secretion,  opiates  may  be 
cautiously  given  with  advantage,  as  may  also 
bromide  of  ammonium. 

With  the  object  of  reducing  the  temperature, 
and  also  of  increasing  the  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  much  may  be  done  by  the  external  applica- 
tion of  cold.  This  method  of  treatment  appears 
to  be  especially  valuable  in  increasing  the  depth 
and  force  of  respiration,  and  thus  in  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  collapse.  Its  utiUty  has  been 
strongly  advocated  by  both  Bartels  and  ZiemSBBB. 
The  method  recommended  by  these  physicians 
consists  in  the  application  of  cold  wet  compresses 
round  the  chest,  which  treatment  may  be  con- 
tinued from  half  to  three  or  four  hours.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  repeat  the  applicatiod  at 
intervals  for  tome  days,  as  the  beneficial  effect 
is  only  temporary.  This  treatment  produces 
a  marked  reduction  of  the  temperaturoi'  and 
also  a  diminution  in  the  frequency,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  depth,  of  the  respirations;  the 
distress  being  thus  considerably  relieved,  and 
the  patient  often  falling  into  a  sound  sleep. 
Owing  to  the  depression  produced  by  the  cold 
if  too  long  continued,  its  effects  require  to  be 
watched,  and  when  symptoms  of  exhaustion 
appear,  the  cold  should  be  discontinued,  to  be 
renewed  again  subsequently. 

Another  method  of  treatment  by  cold  is  that 
recommended  by  Juergensen,  and  considered  by 
bim  very  preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  being 
more  effectual  and  causing  less  discomfort. 
This  is  a  treatment  by  baths  and  cold  afliision. 
The  child  is  first  placed  in  a  bath  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  77°  to  86°  Fahr.  for  twenty 
minutes;  and  then  from  10  to  20  quarts  of 
water  at  36°  Fahr.  are  to  be  quickly  thrown 
over  the  back  and  chest.  This  causes  several 
deep  respirations,  and  thus  is  valuable  in  pre- 
venting collapse ;  but  it  appears  to  have  less 
effect  in  reducing  temperature  than  the  treat- 
ment by  cold  compresses. 

Whilst  these  various  means  are  being  em- 
ployed, it  is  all-important  to  support  tho 
strength  of  the  patient.  Brandy  is  here  most 
valuable,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
children  bear  stimulation  well.    The  brandy  IB 


best  given  in  milk,  the  quantity  being'  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  of  the  patient.  An  m&nt 
may  begin  with  from  five  to  ten  drops  every  two 
or  three  hours.  Under  its  influence  the  pulse 
usually  improves,  the  respirations  become  less 
frequent,  and  the  distress  and  cyanosis  diminish. 
The  administration  of  brandy  is  usually  advis- 
able before  and  during  the  treatment  by  cold. 
When  prostration  is  extreme,  or  deglutition 
difficult,  both  the  brandy  and  other  nutriment 
may  be  administered  by  the  rectum. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  broncho-pneumonia 
these  more  active  methods  of  treatment  are_  but 
rarely  called  for.  Here  attention  to  nutrition 
is  most  important,  and  small  doses  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  the  later  stages,  even  before  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  pyrexia,  are  often  useful. 
When  the  disease  leads  to  induration  of  the  lungs 
and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  the  treatment  re- 
solves itself  into  that  of  chronic  pneumonia. 

Convalescence,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  al- 
ways slow,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  relapse. 
Great  care  is  consequently  requisite  during  this 
period.  All  causes  of  catarrh  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against;  and  the  restoration  to  health 
assisted  by  nutritious  diet,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
iron.    A  change  of  air  is  especially  valuable. 

D.  Chronlo  Pneumonia. — Sywon.  :  Chronic 
Inflammation  of  the  Lungs ;  Cirrhosis  of  the 
Lung;  Fr.  Pneummie  inierstifielle;  Ger.  Lun- 
genisifrhme, 

DsriNiTioN. — Chronic  pneumonia  is  a  compa- 
ratively rare  disease,  characterised  by  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung, 
which  leads  to  an  induration  of  the  pulmonary 
texture,  and  to  progressive  obliteration  of  the 
alveolar  cavities.  It  is  commonly  associated 
with  catarrh  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  and 
often  with  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  walls,  and 
excavation  of  the  indurated  lung.  Cough,  ex- 
pectoration—often abundant,  but  varying  with 
the  bronchial  catarrh — dyspnoea,  gradual  impair- 
ment of  nutrition,  and  occasional  accessions  of 
slight  pyrexia,  are  the  most  prominent  clinical 
phenomena  accompanying  the  disease,  which 
runs  an  exceedingly  chronic  course,  often  subject 
to  long  periods  of  quiescence,  but  tending  to 
terminate  fatally  in  from  fire  to  fifteen  years. 
_  Chronic  pneumonia  is  also  known  as  intersU- 
tkl  pneumonia.  In  its  most  marked  form  it 
constitutes  the  disease  which  received  from  Cor- 
rigan  the  name  of  cirrhosis.  The  term  '  fibroid 
phthisis,'  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  it,  is 
altogether  inapplicable. 

iExioLOBT  AND  Patholoot.  —  It  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  if  chronic  pneumonia  is  ever  a 
primary  and  independent  disease.  It  probably 
in  all  cases  owes  its  origin  to  some  antecedent 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial 
textures,  or  of  the  pleura.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  all  inflammatory  processes  in  the 
lungs,  as  in  otherorgans,  which  befcome  chronic, 
lead  to  an  increase  of  the  connective-tissue  ele- 
ments, and  consequently  to  fibroid  induration 
of  the  organ.  In  the  lungs  by  far  the  most 
common  cause  of  such  induration  is  pulmonary 
phthisis.  In  all  cases  of  phthisis,  excepting 
tuoso  which  are  the  most  acute,  there  is  more 
M  less  fibroid  growth;  and  the  extent  of  this 
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growth  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  chronioitjr  of  the  disease.  Those 
forms  of  phthisis  which  are  the  most  chronic, 
and  in  which  the  fibrosis  reaches  its  maximum, 
have  been  termed  'fibroid  phthisis.'  The  most 
chronic  cases  of  phthisis  are,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, somewhat  closely  allied  to  some  forms 
of  chronic  pneumonia.  The  two  diseases,  how- 
ever, diflfer  pathologically  in  this  respect— that 
whereas  much  of  the  pulmonary  consolidation 
of  phthisis  tends  to  undergo  molecular  death 
and  disintegration,  that- of  chronic  pneumonia 
exhibits  no  such  tendency ;  but  any  destruction 
and  excavation  of  the  indurated  long  which  may 
take  place,  is  due  to  secondary  inflammiition  and 
ulceration  commencing  in  the  bronohiial  walls. 
In  considering  the  pathology  of  chronic  pneu- 
monia, therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  in  the 
first  place  the  pulmonary  induration  of  phthisis. 
Chronic  pneumonia  must  also  be  separated  from 
that  form  of  pulmonary  induration  which  is 
produced  by  long-continued  mechanical  conges- 
tion, namely,  brown  induration ;  and  from  those 
more  localised  indurations  due  to  bronchitis, 
peri-bronchitis,  old  infarctions,  and  syphilis. 

There  appear  to  be  four  conditions  which  may 
give  rise  to  chronic  pneumonia,  namely: — 1. 
Acute  pneumonia:  2.  Bronchopneumonia.  3. 
■Pleurisv.  4.  The  inhalation  of  irritating  par- 
ticles of  solid  matter.  Each  of  these  must  be 
considered  separately.  : 

1.  Acttte  pneumonia. — Chronic  pneumonia  ia 
an  occasional,  though  quite  rare,  result  of  the 
acute  primary  disease.  The  pulmonary  consoli- 
dation of  acute  pneumonia  almost  invariably 
undergoes  complete  resolution.  This  resolution 
is  usually  effected  rapidly,  in  from  seven  to 
fourteen  days.  Occasionally,  however,  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  more  protracted,  and  the  con- 
solidation persists  beyond  the  third  week.  "When 
thus  protracted,  the  hepatised  lung  tends  to  be- 
come slightly  indurated,  owing  mainly  to  thick- 
ening of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli.  This  indurated 
hepatisatiOn  differs  but  little  in  its  physical  cha- 
racters from  ordinary  red  and  grey  hepatisation ; 
it  is  simply  somewhat  firmer  and  more  resistant. 
In  very  exceptional  cases  this  small  amount  of 
induration  commencing  in  the  alveolar  walls  may 
gradually  increase,  so  as  ultimately  to  give  rise 
to  that  extensive  fibrosis  of  the  lung  which  con- 
stitutes what  is  known  as  chronic  pneumonia. 

2.  Bronoho-pnenmonia.  — Broncho-pneumonia 
appears  to  be  a  somewhat  more  frequent  cause 
of  the  disease  than  the  preceding  (Wilson  Fox). 
The  greater  liability  of  this  form  of  pneumonia 
to  lead  to  pulmonary  induration  is  to  be  a& 
counted  for  partly  by  its  longer  duration  and 
greater  tendency  to  become  chronic,  and  partly 
by  the  existence  of  bronchial  dilatation  with 
which  it  is  so  frequently  associated.  That 
bronchial  dilatation  is  favourable  to  an  in- 
durative pneumonic  process  has  been  espe- 
cially insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  Dila- 
tation of  the  bronchi  is  exceedingly  common  in 
the  simple  bronchitis  of  childhood,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  associated  with  whooping-cough 
and  measles;  it  is  also  a  direct  result  of  pul- 
monary fibrosis.  In  whatever  way  originating, 
its  existence  favours  the  persistence  of  the 
catarrhal  and  pneumonic  processes.  The  removal 
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of  secretion  is  rendered  more  difficult ;  the 
retained  secretion  tends  to  increase  and  keep 
ttp  the  irritative  process,  both  in  the  dilated 
bronchi  and  also  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli ;  and 
this  persistence  of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
inflammation  leads  to  fibroid  thickening  of  the 
bronchial  and  alveolar  walls.  In  this  way  more 
or  less  disseminated  patches  of  indurative  con- 
solidation are  produced,  which  as  the  process 
proceeds  gradually  increase,  so  that  ultimately 
they  may  involve  large  areas  of  the  lung.  The 
progressive  tendency  of  the  process  ia  probably 
partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  already 
stated,  that  pulmonary  fibrosis  is  a  cause  of 
bronchial  dilatation,  so  that  fibrosis  once  esta- 
blished, by  inducing  further  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi,  favours  the  extension  of  the  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  inflammation. 

3.  Fleurisy. — Pleurisy  in  very  exceptional 
cases  leads  to  the  development  of  a  chronic 
pneumonia.  It  appears  to  be  in  those  cases  of 
pleurisy  which  are  more  or  less  chronic,  and  in 
which  the  lung  remains  long  collapsed  from  the 
efixision,  that  such  a  result  is  most  liable  to  oc- 
cur. The  induration  of  the  lung  thus  induced 
is  often,  however,  exceedingly  partial,  consist- 
ing merely  in  some  increase  of  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue  originating  and  extending  in- 
wards as  dense  bands  frOm  the  thickened  vis- 
ceral pleura.  In  other  cases  pleurisy  probably 
gives  rise  to  a  much  more  general  fibrosis. 
■  4.  Inhalation. — The  inhalation  of  irritating 
particles,  such  as  occurs  in  the  trades  of  miners, 
potters,  stone-masons,  grinders,  &c.,  is  the  cause 
of  the  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  common  amongst 
persons  so  employed.  The  continuous  irritation 
of  the  inhaled  particles  induces  a  bronchial 
and  alveolar  inflammation,  and  ultimately  fibrous 
growth  in  the  bronchial  and  alveolar  walls, 
which,  gradually  extending,  may  involve  large 
areas  or  even  the  whole  of  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Charactbhs. — The  histological 
changes  met  with  in  the  lungs  in  chronic  pneu- 
monia may  be  described  generally  as  consisting 
in  the  development  of  a  fibro-nucleated  tissue 
from  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  from  those  of  the 
bronchi,  and  from  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue ;  which  new  growth,  as  it  increases,  and 
from  its  tendency  to  contract,  gradually  replaces 
and  obliterates  the  alveolar  structure.  The 
character  of  these  changes,  howerer,  varies 
somewhat  according  to  the  inflammatory  ante- 
cedents in  which  they  originate.  A¥hen  chronic 
pneumonia  is  the  result  of  acute  pneumonia,  the 
principal  change  takes  place  in  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli.  These  become  thickened  by  the  growth 
of  a  small-celled  tissue,  in  which,  associated 
with  the  spheroidal  cellular  elements,  there  are 
sometimes  elongated  fusiform  ceUs,  such  as  are 
found  in  embigronic  tissue  which  is  in  process  of 
forming  a  fibrous  structure.  This  new  growth, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  usually  contains  new  blood- 
vessels ;  but  later  the  tissue  contracts,  and  the 
vessels  become  to  a  great  extent  obliterated. 
The  growth  differs  from  the  non-vascular  growth 
of  phthisis,  inasmuch  aa  it  has  but  little  ten- 
dency to  undergo  molecular  death  and  disin- 
tegration. The  alveolar  cavities,  where  not 
obliterated,  are  either  empty,  or  contain  exuda- 
ti(»-producta  and  a  few  epithelial  cells. 
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When  secondary  to  ordinary  broncho-pueu. 
monia,  or  to  that  induced  by  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  particles,  the  now  fibroid  growth  also 
originates  principally  from  the  alveolar  walls. 
Here,  however,  the  growth  in  the  earlier  stages 
ia  less  uniform,  and  the  peri-bronchial  and  inter- 
lobular connective  tissues  play  a  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  process.  The  new  peri.-bronchial 
tissue  invades  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  alveoli, 
and  materially  increases  the  fibrosis. 

In  the  chronic  pneumonia  resulting  from 
pleurisy,  the  change,  as  already  stated,  is  often 
more  localised,  consisting  in  the  development  of 
dense  fibrcus  bands  passing  inwards  from  the 
thickened  pleura.  These  are  developed  from  the 
interlobular  tissue.  In  other  cases  the  fibrosis 
is  more  general. 

In  whichever  of  the  pulmonary  structures 
the  new  fibroid  growth  originates,  as  it  increases, 
all  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  may  become 
involved,  and  the  alveolar  cavities  be  completely 
obliterated.  The  new  growth,  like  that  metwit^l 
in  the  inflammatory  indurations  of  other  organs, 
although  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment it  may  be  richly  cellular  and  contain  new 
blood-vessels,  tends  gradually  to  become  less 
cellular,  denser,  and  more  contractile..  In  its 
more  advanced  state  it  often  consists  either  of 
closely  packed  wavy  fibres,  or  more  frequently 
of  a  dense  homogeneous  or  obscurely  fibrillated 
material,  associated  with  which  are  a  few  small 
round  or  fusiform  cells.  Sometimes  the  new 
growth  is  found  richly  cellular,  even  in  the 
most  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  maeroscopical  appearances  of  the  lung 
vary  with  the  extent  of  the  fibroid  change. :  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  induration  resulting 
from  acute  pneumonia,  where  there  is  merely  a 
slight  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  the 
consolidation  very  much  resembles  that,  of  red 
or  grey  hepatisation.  It  differs  in  being  firmer 
and  le.'is  friable  in  consistence,  and  is  somewhat 
less  granular.  In  the  later  stages,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  fibrosis  is  extensive  and  general, 
thelungis  diminishedin  size,  dense,  firm,  fibrous, 
and  even  cartilaginous  in  consistence.  The  cut 
surface  is  smooth;  and  the  large  amount  of 
irregularly  distributed  black-pigment  usually 
present,  gives  to  it  a  peculiar ,  grey, ,  marbled 
appearance.  Numerous  dilated  bronchi, traverse 
it  in  all  directions. 

When  the  disease  is  secondary  to  broncho- 
pneumonia the  fibroais  in  the  earlier  stages  is 
much  less  general,  as  it  usually  is  also  when  tha 
result  of  pleurisy.  Sometimes  dense  tracts  of 
fibrous  tissue  are  found  intersecting  the  lung  in 
various  directions.  Aa  the  disease  advances, 
however,  a  large  area,  or  even  the  whole  lung, 
may  become  involved. 

The  bronchi  are  almost  invariably  found 
dilated  in  those  portions  of  the  lung  where  the 
induration  is  advanced.  In  some  cases  some 
dilatation  of  the  tubes  is  observed  in  parts 
which  are  not  involved  in  the  induration.  This 
dilatation  is  often  very  considerable,  and  the 
dilated  tubes  sometimes  form  large  cavities, 
which  may  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  indu- 
rated lung.  The  walls  of  the  tubes  are  much 
thickened,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  often 
ulcerated.     This  secondary  inflammation  and 
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olceration  of  the  bronchi  oocura  especially  in 
the  dilated  portions,  and  it  appears  here  to  be 
indnoed  by  the  irritation  of  the  retained  and 
putrid  secretion.  It  may  extend  into  and  in- 
volve the  indurated  lung,  and  so  lead  to  more  or 
less  excavation.  The  mucous  membrane  some- 
times sloughs,  and  the  gangrenous  process  may 
involve  the  lung.  The  large  cavities  so  common 
in  these  lungs  are  in  the  main,  however,  dilated 
bronchi.    See  BaoNCHi,  Diseases  of. 

The  pleura  of  the  affected  lung,  except  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  is  much  thickened 
and  adherent. 

Site. — ^Chronic  pneumonia  is  in  the  majority 
of  cases  unilateral.  The  whole  lung  may  te 
involved  or  only  a  portion.  In  the  latter  case 
the  base  is  much  more  commonly  affected  than 
the  apex.  When  due  to  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating solid  particles,  both  lungs  are  usually  im- 
plicated. 

Symptoms. — In  the  earlier  stages  of  chronic 
pneumonia  the  symptoms  are  often  very  obscure, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  vrith  advanced 
and  extensive  fibrosis  in  which  the  lungf-affeotion 
must  presumably  have  been  of  much  longer 
duration  than  the  symptoms  accompanying  it. 
In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  directly  con- 
tinuous vrith  those  of  some  more  acute  pulmo- 
nary inflammation — an  acute  or  a,  broncho- 
pneumonia. Under  these  circumstances  a  pro- 
longation of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
original  disease  indicates  the  supervention  of 
the  pulmonary  fibrosis.  The  pyrexia  does  not 
entirely  disappear.  There  may  be  merely 
slight  elevatiiin  of  temperature  towards  evening, 
or  the  course  of  the  fever  maybe  very  irregular. 
The  cough  usually  persists,  as  does  also  some 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  and 
pulse;  and  the  patient,  instead  of  improving, 
gradually  loses  strength  and  flesh.  At '  the 
same  time  the  physical  signs  of  the  pulmonary 
consolidation  remain,  and  gradually  give  place 
to  those  of  pulmonary  induration.  Where 
chronic  pneumonia  is  secondary  to  pleurisy,  a 
continuous  sequence  in  the  symptoms  is  less 
commonly  observed.  When  the  result  of  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  solid  particles,  the  symp- 
toms of  bronchial  catarrh  aro  predominant. 

When  the  fibrosis  is  fully  established  the 
symptoms  are  usually  more  pronounced.  They 
vary  considerably,  however,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the-l-ung  involved,  the  quiescence  or 
activity  of  the  indurating  process,  and  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  bronchial  catarrh.  When 
bronchial  catarrh  is  absent,  and  the  disease  is 
perfectly  quiescent,  a  considerable  area,  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  lung,  may  be  involved  without 
producing  any  marked  pulmonary  symptoms, 
and  shght  dyspnoea,  with  some  general  impair- 
ment of  nutrition  and  failure  of  strength,  may  be 
ahnost  the  only  phenomena  present.  Such  qui- 
escence and  immunity  from  symptoms,  however, 
although  common  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
"  \v"l7  °'''^"«'i  OT«r  very  lengthened  periods. 
With  the  existence  of  catarrh  of  the  bronchi, 
much  more  marked  symptoms  are  observable, 
inflammation  of  the  bronchi  is  especially  fa- 
Toared.by  the  dilatation  of  the  tubes,  and  it  is 
almost  mvariably  present,  to  a  greater  or  less 
BStent,  during  the  course  of  the  disease ;  with  it 


is  usually  associated  activity  of  the  indurating 
process.  The  dilatation  of  the  bronohi  and 
secondary  ulceration  of  their  walls,  which  are 
so  frequent,  are  also  most  important  factors  in 
accounting  for  the  symptoms.  The  course  of 
the  disease  now  often  simulates  that  of  cbronio 
phthisis,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  more  chronic, 
less  regularly  progressive,  and  more  frequently 
interrupted  by  periods  of  quiescence.  The 
dyspnoea  is  now  more  marked,  and  cough  be- 
comes a  troublesome  symptom.  The  cough  may 
be  more  or  less  constant,  and  it  is  usually  at- 
tended by  expectoration.  Its  characters  vary, 
however,  according  to  the  extent  of  bronchial 
dilatation  and  excavation.  When  there  are 
numerous  diluted  bronchi  in  the  lower  portions 
of  the  lung,  the  secretion  accumulates  within 
them,  and  its  removal  by  expectoration  becomes 
exceedingly  diflSoult.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  cough  is  violent  and  paroxysmal...  The 
patient  may  remain  for  several  hours  with  but 
little  or  no  cough,  and  then  occurs  a  violent 
paroxysm,  which  results  in  the  expectoration  of 
large  quantities  of  mnco-purulent  secretion.  This 
violent  paroxysmal  cough  and  copious  expectora- 
tion, occurring  at  long  intervals,  are  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  bronchial  dilatation  in  the  lower 
portion  of  a  lung.  According  to  Niemeyer,  the 
paroxysm  occurs  when  the  secretion  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  lower  portions  of  the  lung  reaches 
and  irritates  the  more  healthy  bronchi  which 
retain  their  sensibility,  the  dilated  tubes  being 
so  altered  as  to  be  completely  insensible.  The 
sputum  may  be  simply  puriform,  but  when  there 
is  much  bronchial  dilatation,  owing  to  its  accu- 
mulation and  retention  in  the  tubes,  it  usually 
undergoes  putrefaction.  It  then  often  has  a 
greyish  or  greenish-black  colour,  and  is  usually 
more  or  less  foetid.  This  fcetor  exists  quite 
independently  of  gangrene,  although  it  is  more 
marked  when  gangrene  is  present.  Haemoptysis 
is  not  unfrequent,  but  it  is  usually  small  in 
quantity.  It  is  probably  in  most  cases  due  to 
ulceration  of  the  bronchial  walls. 

Pyrexia  is  usually  present  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  fever, 
however,  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  there  are 
often  long  periods  of  perfect  immunity.  During 
the  pyrexial  periods  the  maximum  evening  tem- 
perature is  rarely  more  than  101°  or  102''Fahr., 
and  it  may  be  only  100°.  The  morning  tempe- 
rature is  often  normal.  The  pyrexia  appears  in 
most  cases  to  be  due  to  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bronchi,  and  to  the  activity  of  the 
indurating  process. 

With  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  patient 
gradually  emaciates.  The  digestion  becomes 
impaired,  and  diarrhcea  is  often  present.  Dropsy 
is  a  common  symptom,  although  it  is  rarely  ex- 
tensive, and  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the 
lower  extremities.  It  appears  in  most  cases  to  be 
due  to  the  anaemia  and  impeded  pulmonary  cir- 
culation. The  pulmonary  obstruction  may  also 
give  rise  to  some  enlargement  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  cyanosis.  Lardaceous  disease 
of  the  viscera  is  occasionally,  met  with.  Death 
usually  results  from  the  general  failure  of 
strength,  or  from  some  intercurrent  affection  of 
the  opposite  lung. 

Physical  aigns.  —  In  the  earliest   stage  of 
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chronic  pneumonia,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a 
more  acnte  pneumonic  process,  the  physical 
signs  are,  in  the  main,  those  met  with  during 
the  acute  consolidation.  It  is  the  persistence  of 
the  signs  of  the  pulmonary  consolidation  after 
the  acute  attack  which  indicates  the  possibility 
that  the  disease  may  become  chronic.  Dulness 
on  percussion ;  increased  vocal  fremitus ;  bron- 
chial breathing;  and  the  existence  of  rdles, 
which  are  larger,  moister,  and  more  metallic  in 
quality  than  those  of  fine  crepitation,  are  ob- 
serTable  during  this  stage.  When  the  induration 
is  fully  established,  the  physical  signs  are  those 
of  contraction  and  ^consolidation,  with  usually 
those  of  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
of  a  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  lung.  The  re- 
traction is  well-marked,  and  commonly  affects 
the  whole  side,  although  when  the  lung  is  not 
universally  involved  it  may  be  more  limited. 
Expansion  is  exceedingly  deficient)  or  com- 
pletely absent.  The  heart  is  much  displaced 
towards  the  affected  side ;  the  diaphragm  and 
the  abdominal  viscera  are  drawn  up ;  and  the 
opposite  lung  encroaches  considerably  across 
the  middle  line  in  front.  Percussion  is  hard, 
wooden,  and  high-pitched,  sometimes  more  or 
less  amphoric.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  usually 
increased;  and  there  is  often  bronchophony  or 
pectoriloquy.  The  respiratory  soumls  will  vary 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  bronchial  dilata- 
tion and  excavation,  and  the  amount  of  secretion. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  bronchial:  usually 
large  and  loud ;  and  often  distinctly  cavernous. 
When  there  is  much  secretion  in  the  dilated 
bronchi,  high-pitched  bubbling  r&les  are  heard, 
which  are  ofteu  amphoric  and  cavernous.  These 
may  be  .audible  only  after  cough.  The  opposite 
lung  is  usually  hyper-resonant,  and  the  respira- 
tion exaggerated. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  pneu- 
monia rests  mainly  on  the  physical  signs.  The 
diseases  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  con- 
founded are  chronic  phthisis,  and  retraction 
from  pleurisy.  In  the  most  chronic  forms  of 
phthisis,  where  the  fibrosis  of  the  lung  is  con- 
siderable, the  diagnosis  from  non-phthisical 
consolidation  may  present  some  difficulty.  This 
difficulty,  however,  rarely  exists  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  chronic  pneumonia  involves 
only  the  upper  portions  of  the  lung.  .  Here  the 
situation  of  the  consolidation  is  very  greatly 
in  favour  of  its  phthisical  nature.  This  proba- 
bility is  infinitely  increased  if  the  other  lung 
be  affected.  In  unilateral  basic  disease,  and  in 
induration  of  the  whole  of  one  lung,  the  other 
lung  being  healthy,  the  question  of  phthisis  ctm 
rarely  present  itself.  Disease  of  the  larynx  is 
in  favour  of  the  phthisical,  foetidity  of  the  sputa 
of  the  non-phthisical  nature  of  the  consolidation. 

The  retraction  resulting  from  pleurisy,  with 
effusion  may  also  be  occasionally  confounded 
with  chronic  pneumonia.  Here,  however,  there 
are  rarely  the  physical  signs  of  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi,  and  the  vocal  fremitus  is  more  commonly 
diminished.  The  presence  of  abundant  foetid 
sputa,  of  pyrexia,  emaciation,  &o.,  in  chronic 
pneumonia  will  also  in  most  cases  render  the 
diagnosis  easy. 

Phoosjosis. — Chronic  pneumonia,  when  it  in- 
volves a.  considerable  area  of  the  lung,  usually 


tends  ultimately  to  terminate  in  death,  although 
under  favourable  circumstances  life  may  be  pro- 
longed for  many  years.  When  the  induration  is 
more  limited,  and  remains  quiescent,  the  general 
health  and  duration  of  life  may  sometimes  be 
but  little  affected.  The  most  important  element 
in  the  prognosis  is  the  condition  of  the  bronchi. 
The  existence  of  bronchial  inflammation,  as  evi- 
denced by  profuse'  expectoration,  is  always  un- 
favourable, as  it  not  only  weakens  the  patient, 
but  is  usually  attended  by  extension  of  the  in- 
duration, and  ultimately  leads,  in  the  dilated 
tubes,  to  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  walls  and 
surrounding  tissue,  and  occasionally  to  gangrene. 
Pyrexia,  as  another  evidence  of  inflammation  of 
the  bronchi  and  indurated  lungs,  is  likewise  un- 
favourable, as  is  also  hsemoptysis.  The  latter 
indicates  deep  ulceration,  and  it  may  in  excep- 
tional cases  endanger  life.  The  general  condition 
of  the  patient  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  a  prognosis.  Failure  of  strength  and 
of  digestive  power,  diarrhoea,  and  dropsy,  are 
all  of  unfavourable  augury. 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  treatment  of 
chronic  pneumoniai,  it  is  in  the  first  place  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  usual  origin 
of  the  disease  is  some  more  acute  pulmonary 
inflammation.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  most 
careful  management  and  supervision  of  such  in- 
flammations in  their  later  stages,  with  the  object 
of  procuring  a  complete  resolution  of  the  pneu- 
monic products. 

When  the  fibrosis  of  the  lung  is  established, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  new 
growth  is  incapable  of  removal,  and  by  treat- 
ment we  can  only  hope  to  influence  the  extension 
of  the  disease,  and  control  the  bronchial  catarrh 
withiwhich  it  is  so  frequently  associated.  The 
frequency  and  gravity  of  bronchial  catarrh  has 
been  already  insisted  upon,  and  its  management, 
in  the  majority  of  eases,  constitutes  the  most 
important  element  in  the  treatment.  In  that 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  owes  its 
origin  to  the  inhalation  of  irritating  particles 
of  solid  matter,  the  removal  of  the  patient 
from  the  source  of  irritation  is  obviously  called 
for. 

In  the  attempt  to  prevent  and  control  bron- 
chial catarrh,  the  question  of  climate  must  ne- 
cessarily present  itself,  and  very  much  may 
usually  be  done  by  residence  at  some  suitable 
station.  One  not  subject  to  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, and  at  the  same  time  dry  and  mode- 
rately bracing,  is  most  likely  to  beibeneficial. 
The  patient  should  be  warmly  clad,  and  every- 
thing should  be  done,  by  means  of  diet  and 
medicine,  to  improve  the  general  health,  inas- 
much as  the  better  the  state  of  nutrition,  the 
less  is  the  liability  to  bronchial  inflammation. 
Cod-liver  oil  and  iron  are  often  useful  for  this 
purpose.  If  an  attack  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh 
supervenes  it  should  be  treated  at  once,  and  the 
importance  of  quickly  controlling  it  should  not 
be  forgotten.  In  the  medicinal  treatment  of  the 
more  chronic  catarrhal  process,  which  is  so  often 
associated  with  profuse  secretion,  much  may 
usually  be  gained  by  the  use  of  inhalations,  of 
which  turpentine,  creasote,  iodine,  and  carbolic 
acid  are,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  usefuL 
These  not  only  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
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eeeretion,  but  induce  coughing,  and  so  assist  in 
its  evacuation.  Tliey  also  materially  lessen 
fetor.  Turpentine  may  be  administered  inter- 
nally with  the  same  object.  When  the  coush 
is  excessive  and-  prevents  sleep,  opium  and 
chloral  are  most  valuable.  Countei^irritatiou, 
especially  inunctions  with  iodine,  appear  some- 
times to  be  serviceable.  Gastric  disturbance, 
diarrhoea,  haemoptysis,  &e.,_must  be  treated,  as 
they  arise,  on  general  principles. 

T.   HeNBY  GBBlEIt. 

LTJirGS,  Inflation  of. — This  term  is  used 
somewhat  ambiguously.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  with  emphysema  in  its 
general  sense.  More  correctly  it  has  been 
limited  to  that  condition  in  which  the  lungs  are 
acutely  and  temporarily  distended  more  or  less 
with  air  from  various  causes,  such  as  plugging 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  a  condition  which  is 
usually  called  'acute  emphysema.'  It  cannot  be 
said  to  give  rise  in  itself  to  any  definite  symp- 
toms ;  but  it  can  be  made  out  by  physical  ex- 
amination, the  signs  being  those  indicatibg 
excess  of  air  in  the  lungs. 

When  this  condition  exists,  the  aim  in  treat- 
ment should  be  to  get  rid  of  any  obstruction 
leading  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  air,  and  to 
help  the  lungs  in  expelling  it.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  even  after  a  considerable 
degree  of  distension,  the  lungs  may  return  to 
their  normal  dimensions. 

Inflation  is  also  a  term  applied  to  that  expan- 
sion of  the  lungs  with  air,  which  is  aimed  at  in 
the  practice  of  artificial  respiration. 

Fbedeeick  T.  Eobeets. 

LUNGS,  Malformations  of. — There  are  no 
mulfonnations  of  the  lungs  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  of  much  importance  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view.  As  anatomical  peculiarities,  the 
slmpe  of  these  organs,  or  the  arrangement  of 
their  lobes,  may  be  abnormal.  In  a  case  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  one  of  the 
lungs  was  improperly  developed  and  unexpanded, 
in  connection  with  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  form  of  the  lungs  is  frequently  more  or  less 
altered,  as  the  result  of  various  organic  diseases 
of  these  organs.  Fbedekiok  T.  EObeets. 

LUNGS,  Malignant  Disease  of. — Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Careiname  du  Poumon;  Gee.  Lungenkrebs. 

DEPiNmoN. — Malignant  disease  affecting  the 
pulmonary  tissues. ' 

iErioLouT. — Malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  was  at  one 
time  supposed.  But  there  are  not  siifficient 
trustworthy  statistics  to  enable  us  to  determine 
Its  relative  frequency  to  other  forms  of  thoracic 
organic  disease.  It  has  been  met  with  in  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  from  childhood  to  extreme  old 
age ;  but  the  middle  periods  of  life,  from  20 
to  60,  are  the  most  liable ;  and  the  two  sexes 
are  about  equally  obnoxious  to  the  disease.  As 
a  primary  disease,  originating  in  the  lungs,  can- 
cer is  undoubtedly  rare,  though  much  less  rare 
as  first  manifesting  its  presence  in  those  organs, 
either  by  local  or  general  symptoms.  In  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  cases  the  disease  in  the 
lungs  IB  a  secondary  affection,  consequent  on  the 


transmission  of  cancer-cells,  or  blastema,  from 
other  parts ;  and  in  this  way,  with  the  exception 
of  the  liver,  the  lungs  are  more  frequently  im- 
plicated than  any  other  internal  organ.  Thus, 
after  the  removal  of  an  external  cancer,  pulmo- 
nary symptoms  are  among  the  most  frequent 
and  earliest  indications  that  the  disease  has  in- 
vaded internal  organs. 

Anatomical  Chaeactees.  — The  right  lung 
has  been  considered  to  be  more  frequently 
affected  with  malignant  disease  than  the.  left. 
This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the  writer's 
experience.  Of  thirty-nine  cases  tabulated  by 
him,  the  left  lung  was  the  principal  seat  in.  four- 
teen, and  the  right  in  nine  only,  whilst  of  the 
remainder  either  both  lungs  were  affected,  or 
the  disease  was  confined  to  the  mediastinum^  Of 
the  several  varieties  of  cancer  encephaloid  is  by 
far  the  most  common  in  the  lungs ;  colloid  and 
epithelioma  are  the  rarest ;  and  scirrhus  holds 
a  middle  place.  The  intermediate  varieties  of 
these  leading  forms  are  also  occasionally  seen. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. —  In  proceeding 
now  to  describe  the  various  aspects  under 
which  these  several  varieties  are  presented  to 
the  clinical  observer,  their  natural  history  and 
diagnosis,  it  is  not  proposed  to  maintain  any 
precise  distinction  between  primary  and  secon- 
dary forms,  nor  to  discuss  the  minute  anatomy 
or  general  pathology  of  the  several  species,  such 
questions  having  been  considered  in  other  parts 
of  this  work.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  treat 
the  subject  from  a  clinical' point  of  view.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  obsen'e,  in  limine,  that 
cancer  may  either  commence  in,  or  eventually 
implicate  any  or  all  of  the  pulmonary  textures ; 
although  undoubtedly  both  the  primary  localisa- 
tion and  the  spread  of  the  disease  are  influenced 
by  the  particular  species.  Both  the  early  symp- 
toms and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case 
will  often  be  materially  modified  by  the  particular 
tissue  that  is  mainly  implicated.  If  the  disease 
first  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  sub-pleural 
growths,  both  the  early  symptoms  and  the  sub- 
sequent phenomena  will  differ  from  those  which 
present  themselves  when  the  disease  commences 
in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  lungs.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  when  the  disease  commences  as 
disseminated  deposits  in  the  lungs,  these  depo- 
sits are  frequently  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pleura,  so  that  this  membrane  is  very 
early  implicated,  in  many  cases,  when  it  is  not 
the  primary  seat  of  disease. 

For  clinical  purposes  we  cannot  do  betterthan 
divide  intra-thoracio  cancerous  growths  into 
three  groups.  1.  Where  the  disease  is  dissemi- 
nated through  the  lungs,  either  in  the  form  of 
isolated  scattered  nodules  of  varying  magnitude, 
or  as  spreading  along  the  mucous  membrane  and 
sides  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  vessels,  through 
a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  lung.  2.  Gases 
where  the  growth  is  more  localised,  occurring, 
for  the  most  part,  in  large  masses.  3.  Medias- 
tinal tumours  involving  the  various  structures  at 
the  root  of  the  lungs,  and  eventually  giving  rise 
to  symptoms  of  pressure  and  distress  of  a  more 
or  less  serious  character. 

1.  Disseminated  Malignant  Disease. — In 
the  disseminated  form  of  pulmonary  cancer  tho 
symptoms  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
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seat  erf  the  growths.  When  the  pleural  sur- 
&ce  is  chiefly  implicated,  both  the  sjmptoms 
and  the  physical  signs  are  essentiaUy  those 
of  pleurisy,  though  the  degree  of  febrile,  dis- 
turbance is  usually  very  slight,  and  but  little 
or  perhaps  no  false  membrane  may  be  efiiised. 
The  exudation  is  generally  clear  serum,  or  serum 
mixed  'with  blood ;  and  it  may  hare  a  greenish 
or  brown  colour,  but  is  rarely  purulent  or  even 
semi-purulent.  As  the  effusion  increases  in 
amount,  the  ordinary  consequences  of  compres- 
sion of  the  lung  ensue,  but  dilatation  of  the  side 
is  generally  much  less  marked  than  in  simple 
pleurisy  with  effiision,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  less  giving  way  of  the  intercostals.  The 
fluid  generally  returns  speedily  after  paracen- 
tesis. 

When  the  mucous  and  submucous  membranes 
of  the  bronchi  and  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  disease,  the 
physical  signs  are  those  of  bronchial  irritation 
and  emphysema,  which,  however,  may,  for  some 
time,  be  quite  disproportionate  to  the  dyspnoea 
andother  symptoms  of  ordinary  bronchitis.  The 
expectoration  is,  for  the  most  part,  scanty,  and 
either  simply  mucous  or  mixed  with  blood ;  or 
small  bronchial  casts  may  be  expectorated. 
Examination  with  the  microscope  will  occasion- 
ally reveal  characteristic  cancer-cells.  The 
resonance  of  the  chest  may  remain  normal,  when 
auscultation  proves  that  there  is  a  diminution 
of  air  entering  the  lung.  But  there  will  not  be 
the  hyper-resonance  of  emphysema.  Wheezing 
and  dxj  and  moist  sounds  vary  much  with  the 
amount  of  constriction  of  the  tubes,  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  secretion.  But  in 
advanced  cases  of  this  kind,  by  the  spread  of  the 
disease  along  the  interlobular  septa  and  through 
the  lung,  its  condition  becomes  similar  to  that  of 
a  cirrhotic  lung,  and  the  clinical  aspects  of  the 
case  may  be  greatly  altered.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  this  class  of  cases 
is  dyspnoea  insidiously  increasing,  especially  on 
exertion,  without  corresponding  symj)toms  of 
either  congestion  of  lung  or  compression.  Of 
the  general  symptoms  the  most  characteristic 
is  that  of  steadily-advancing  debility,  which  is 
common  to  other  forms  of  cancer.  And  it  is 
from  asthenia,  or  from  general  cachexia,  that 
the  patient  usually  dies,  before  much  or  any 
disintegration  of  tissue  takes  place.  It  is  the 
scirrhous  variety  of  cancer  which  most  often 
thus  follows  and  implicates  the  bronchi. 

In  the  distributive  form,  characterized  by  nu- 
merous masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet- 
seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  scattered  throughout  the 
lungs,  the  clinical  phenomena,  both  local  and 
general,  may  very  closely  simulate  those  of 
tubercle,  with  recurrent  attacks  of  bronchial 
irritation  and  congestion,  and  febrile  disturb- 
ance. But  as  a  rule,  to  which,  however,  some 
remarkable  exceptions  have  been  met  with, 
there  is  little  if  any  increase  of  temperature, 
nor  is  there  the  quickened  breath  and  frequent 
dry  cough  of  tubercle.  The  dyspnoea  is  chiefly 
on  exertion,  and  seems  more  due  to  feeble  circula- 
tion and  general  debility  than  to  either  pulmon- 
ary disease  or  febrile  disturbance.  Indeed  the 
absence  of  local  signs  of  inflammation,  or  symp- 
toms of  functional  disturbance,  are  frequently 


remarkable.  Signs  of  bronchial  irritation  in 
some  of  these  cases  have  been  early  noted  and 
prominent  symptoms ;  in  others  they  have  been 
slight  and  variable.  Tlie  apices  of  the  lungs, 
though  often  implicated,  are  not  specially  and 
early  invaded  as  in  tubercle,  but  rather  the 
bases.  If  the  cancerous  growths  are  rapidly 
developed  and  extensively  distributed  through 
the  lungs,  both  the  signs  and  general  symptoms 
become  greatly  modified,  and  the  case  proves 
speedily  fatal.  The  similarity  to  acute  tuber- 
culosis is  sometimes  very  dose,  especially  in 
those  instances  in  which  there  is  marked  febrile 
distm'bance,  and  recurring  slight  liaemoptysis. 

2.  Ijocalised  Malignant  Disease.  —  The 
second  class  of  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
lungs,  in  which  the  disease  manifests  itself  in 
the  form  of  isolated  masses  of  larger  size,  is  the 
most  common.  There  may  be  one  such  tumour 
or  several,  at  first  assuming  a  rounded  form, 
but  as  they  gradually  invade  the  lung,  acquiring 
an  indefinite  shape,  and  involving  a  large  portion 
or, even  the  whole  of  the  lung.  Such  tumours, 
being  most  frequently  of  the  encephaldid  varie 
ties  of  malignant  disease,  often  grow  rapidly, 
and  as  rapidly  disintegrate;  giving  rise  to  hsemor- 
rhage  and  destruction,  not  only  of  the  mass  itself, 
but  also  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  this  way 
vomicae  may  be  formed,  or  portions  of  lung  may 
become  gangrenous.  The  symptoms  and  progress 
of  these  cases  necessarily  vary  much.  If  the 
growth  or  growths  have  attained  any  considerable 
size,  there  is  dulness  on  percussion,  and  an  absence 
of  respiratory  murmur  over  the  affected  portion 
of  lung.  The  presence  and  character  of  other 
physical  signs  depend  very  much  on  the  patency 
or  occlusion  of  the  bronchi.  When,  as  is  often 
the  case,  these  are  completely  occluded,  nothing 
whatever  may  be  detected  on  auscultation,  and 
all  vocal  fremitus  may  be  absent ;  the  implicated 
portion  being  completely  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  lung,  and  from  all  communication  with  the 
trachea.  If,  however,  the  bronchi  remain  patent, 
or — as  the  result  of  breaking  down  of  the  cancer- 
ous mass — if  communication  with  the  larger 
bronchi  has  been  re-established,  we  have  evi- 
dence of  abundant  secretion,  and  the  ordinary 
phenomena  associated  with  a  cavity.  In  such 
circumstances  microscopic  examination  of  the 
expectorated  matters  may  give  decisive  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
before  any  such  consequences  have  arisen,  we 
may  have  in  the  case  of  a  large  tumour  involv- 
ing the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  one  lung, 
auscultatory  signs  which  are  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  extensive  pleuritic 
effusion.  In  other  instances,  where  the  portion 
of  lung  implicated  in  the  cancerous  growth  is 
limited  and  well-defined,  the  physical  signs  may 
so  closely  resemble  those  of  phthisis  as  to  lead 
astray  the  most  expert.  Thus  we  may  have 
limited  dulness  on  percussion,  with  absence  of 
respiration ;  followed  by  signs  of  surrounding 
irritation,  slight  haemoptysis,  cough,  expecto- 
ration, and  indications,  of  a  cavity.  In  some 
rare  instances  there  have  been  limited  flattening 
and  altered  form  of  the  chest-walls,  such  as 
characterise  chronic  phthisis.  Copious  hsemop- 
tysis,  except  in  connection  with  extensive  de- 
struction of  lung-tissue,  is  not  common  in  cancer 
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of  the  lang.  The  diagnosis  in  these  instances, 
where  the  local  signs  so  closely  resemble  phthisis, 
must  be  based  mainly  on  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms, and  the  history  of  the  case.  There  is 
eonaiderable  difference  as  to  the  progress  and 
mods  of  termination  in  the  whole  of  the  class 
of  cases  now  under  consideration.  Long  before 
the  local  changes  have  advanced  far  enough  to 
admit  of  a  decisive  diagnosis,  the  patient  may 
die  from  rapidly-increasing  debility  and  emacia- 
tion, with  more  or  less  of  hectic  fever,  and  even 
typhoid  phenomena ;  or  he  may  be  carried  off 
by  rapidly-occurring  pleuritic  effusion.  In  other 
instances  cancer  developing  in  other  organs  is  the 
cause  of  death.  Indeed,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  the  manifestation  of  malignant  growths 
in  the  neck,  the  axilla,  or  other  parts,  places 
beyond  question  the  nature  of  the  case.  So  long 
as  the  growth  is  confined  to  the  substance  of  the 
lung,  and  does  not  implicate  the  nerve-trunks 
and  larger  vessels,  there  is  usually  little  pain, 
paroxysmal  dyspnoea,  or  disturbance  of  the  heart's 
action,  excepting  such  as  may  be  due  to  feeble- 
ness of  muscular  power.  Nor  is  there  generally 
any  external  redema,  or  distension  of  the  super- 
ficial veins.  The  reverse  of  all  this  characterises 
the  cases  in  which  the  mediastinum  and  the  roots 
of  the  lungs  become  involved. 

3.  Uediastinal  Tumours, — This  form  of  ma- 
lignant disease  of  the  lungs  is  described  under  a 
uparate  heading.  See  Mbdiastinuh,  Diseases  of. 
PaOQHOSis  AND  Tbbatment. — The  subject  of 
the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  malignaut  disease 
of  the, lungs  in  its  various  forms,  will  be  more 
conveniently  discussed  in  the  article  Medias- 
TiNiiu,  Diseases  of. 

J.  RiSDON  Bennet*. 

LXTN'GS,  Malpositions  of. — Among  mal- 
positions maybe  regarded  those  conditions  in 
which  the  lung  is  contracted  more  or  less 
within  its  normal  limits ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
distended  so  as  to  pass  beyond  its  usual  bounda- 
ries. One  or  both  organs  may  be  thus  affected. 
These  alterations  may  result  either  from  more 
or  less  diminution  of  the  amount  of  air  in  the 
lungs,  as  in  cases  of  compression  or  collapse ; 
from  excess  of  the  same,  as  iu  emphysema  and 
hypertrophy;  or  from  diseases  which  affect  their 
structure.  The  lung  may  also  be  displaced 
by  the  pressure  of  tumours,  in  addition  to  being 
compressed.  The  most  important  inalposition 
of  the  lung,  however,  is  that  known  as  hernia, 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  organ  projects  into  the 
nock,  or  through  some  part  of  the  chest-walls, 
or  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  If  the  hernia  passes  towards  the  surface 
of  the  body,  it  may  be  made  out  clinically,  being 
indicated  by  a  soft  and  compressible  swelling, 
localised,  resonant  on  percussion,  and  rendered 
more  prominentby  acough.  Pulmonary  symp- 
toms might  possibly  be  present.  It  is  imprac- 
ticable to  detect  a,  hernia  of  the  lungs  through 
the  diaphragm.  Fbedbbick  T.  Robbets. 

Liraas,  Morbid  Growths  In.— The  for- 
mationsinthe  lungs  which  belong  to  the  class 
of  morbid  growths  may  be  thus  enumerated, 
o"  /T  ""^"  "^  """  importance :— 1.  Tubercle. 
a.  (MMtT,  3.  SjifhUitic  gwrnmata.  4.  Hydatids. 
6.  Sare  formationt,  such  as  sarcoma,  enchon- 
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droma,  osteoid  and  myeloid  growths,  hsema- 
toma,  lymphatic  formations,  &c.  Most  of  these 
are  discussed  under  their  appropriate  headings, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  them  any 
further  here.  Those  belonging  to  the  last  group 
are  usually  rather  of  pathological  interest 
than  of  clinical  importance,  as  they  rarely  give 
rise  to  any  local  symptoms  or  pliysioal  signs 
during  life,  and  are  merely  discovered,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  posi-mortem  examination.  It  is  a  question 
how  far  some  of  these  growths  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  being  of  a  malignant  nature.  In  some 
cases  they  are  secondary  to  similar  growths  else- 
where, or  the  lung  may  be  involved  by  extension. 
Lymphatic  formations  iu  the  lungs  are  some- 
times observed  in  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease. 

Effects. — It  may  be  useful  to  indicate  the 
effects,  if  any,  which  morbid  growths  may  pro- 
duce in  connection  with  the  lungs.  1.  Th< 
lung-tissues  may  merely  be  more  or  less  dis- 
placed and  compressed ;  or,  in  course  of  time, 
become  absorbed  or  atrophied,  in  proportion 
as  the  growth  progresses.  2,  The  distribu- 
tion of  air  in  the  lungs  may  be  modified  by  the 
mere  presence  of  a  growth,  so  that  in  one  part 
it  is  in  excess,  and  in  another  part  deficient,  3, 
Similarly,  the  circulation  of  blood  may  be  dis- 
turbed, leading  to  congestion  in  one  part,  and 
anaemia  in  another.  4.  Morbid  formations  are 
very  liable  to  cause  local  irritation.  Hence 
they  may  induce  bronchial  congestion  and  ca- 
tarrh, localised  acute  pneumonia  and  its  con- 
sequences, or  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  fibrous 
capsule  around  a  growth.  5.  Certain  formations 
are  liable  to  undergo  degenerative  and  destruc- 
tive processes,  either  in  themselves,  or  along 
with  the  pulmonary  tissues.  In  this  way  they 
originate  ulcerations  or  cavities,  and  may  give 
rise  to  products,  which  are  not  only  injurious  to 
the  lungs,  but  also  infect  distant  parts  to  which 
they  may  be  conveyed.  After  destruction  re- 
parative processes  not  unfrequently  take  plaije, 
with  loss,  however,  of  the  involved  portions  of 
the  lung-structures.  It  must  be  remarked  here 
that  some  morbid  growths  seem  to  become  in- 
filtrated through  the  pulmonary  tissues  without 
destroying  them ;  and  under  appropriate  treat- 
ment the  growth  is  absorbed,  leaving  the  in- 
volved portion  of  the  lung  intact.  This  applies, 
for  instance,  to  some  cases  of  syphilitic  infil- 
tration. 6.  Growths  in  the  lungs  sometimes 
extend  beyond  these  organs,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  neighbouring  structures,  causing  irritation, 
pressure,  or  destructive  effects.  Thus,  local 
pleurisy,  pressure  on  vessels  or  nerves,  destruc- 
tion of  bones,  and  other  consequences  may  ensue. 
In  short,  the  growths  become  then  practically  in- 
tra-tboracic  tumours,  and  produce  similar  effects. 

Symptoms. — "What  has  been  stated  as  to  the 
effects  of  morbid  growths  in  the  lungs  will  readily 
explain  the  clinical  signs  which  they  tend  to 
originate.  They  may  be  of  such  little  conse- 
quence that  they  produce  no  sign  whatever 
during  life,  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
respiratory  functions,  or  being  themselves  in  in- 
sufficient amount  to  be  discoverable  by  physical 
examination.  Indeed,  some  formations  may  in- 
vade the  lungs  to  a  considerable  extent  so  insi- 
diously that  no  evident  symptoms  are  induced. 
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The  ■writer  has  known  cases  in  -which  the  lungs 
were  extensively  implicated  in  secondary  cancer 
without  any  symptoms,  except  some  feeling 
of  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  Usually, 
however,  various  degrees  and  combinations  of  the 
ordinary  pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  antici- 
pated— namely,  pain  in  some  part  of  the  chest, 
cough,  expectoration,  the  sputum  sometimes 
containing  fragments  of  the  growth,  haemoptysis, 
and  dyspnoea.  Pressure-symptoms  in  connection 
with  other  structures  are  induced  in  some  cases. 
Physical  examination  may  detect  the  disease 
when  there  are  no  sympcoms ;  or  these  may  co- 
exist with  physical  signs,  which  either  reveal 
the  presence  of  the  morbid  formation  itself — 
such  as  alteration  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
chest,  deficient  expansion,  dulness,  bronchial  or 
other  abnormal  breath-sounds,  modified  vocal 
fremitus  and  resonance ;  of  its  effects  on  the 
lungs;  of  the  formation  of  cavities;  or  of  its 
effects  on  neighbouring  parts.  The  particulars 
relating  to  these  points  are  discussed  in  other 
articles.  Definite  general  symptoms  are  asso- 
ciated with  many  forms  of  morbid  growth  in  the 
lungs. 

Tbbatment The  principles  of  treatment  of 

morbid  growths  in  the  lungs  are,  first,  to  get  rid 
of  them,  if  possible,  by  medicinal  means,  as  in 
the  case  of  syphilis ;  secondly,  to  treat  their 
effects ;  thirdly,  to  treat  local  symptoms  which 
may  arise  ;  and  fourthly,  to  treat  the  general 
symptoms.  Fbedeeick  T.  Eobeets. 

LtJM'aS,  CEdema  of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  (Edime 
du  Poumon ;  Ger.  Inmgeiwdem. 

Definition. — Infiltration  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  with  serous  fluid. 

The  serous  fluid  is  effused  from  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  into  the  pulmonary  textures,  and  into 
the  alveolar  and  bronchial  spaces. 

iExioixjOT. —  The  causes  of  this  exudation  are 
manifold,  but  of  two  sorts  : — (a)  Disordered  cir- 
culation:—I.  active  congestion,  attendant  upon 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chi; 2.  passive  congestion;  3.  medianical  con- 
gestion— in  heart-diseases,  emphysema,  or  pres- 
sure upon  the  pulmonary  veins;  4.  want  of 
tone  of  vessels  after  inflammatory  conditions,  as 
pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  or  pressure  upon  the 
vague  nerve  or  pulmonary  plexus ;  5.  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  lungs  in  croup,  and  during  the 
asthmatic  paroxysms  determined  by  the  ineffec- 
tual efforts  at  inspiration,  {b)  Morbid  conditions 
of  the  blood : — in  albuminuria,  and  to  a  less  de- 
gree in  other  diseases  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  blood  is  altered  or  impaired — for  example, 
scurvy,  purpura,  anaemia,  hydraemia — the  lungs 
partaking  of  the  general  disposition  to  dropsy. 

Anatomical  Chabactbbs. — In  cases  of  oedema 
pnlmoDum,  the  lungs  are  usually  large,  filling 
the  thoracic  cavity,  and  sometimes  indented  by 
the  ribs.  They  are  heavy;  their  pleural  sur- 
faces are  wet;  and  the  pleural  cavities  contain 
on  «xcess  of  serum.  Both  lungs  are  as  a  rule 
affected,  their  lower  and  most  dependent  por- 
tions chiefly;  and  one  lung,  on  the  side  to  which 
the  patient  haa  last  inoSned,  is  more  highly 
oedematoua  than  the  other.  The  higher  the 
degree  of  oedema,  the  less  crepitant  the  lung, 
jLDd  the  more  distinctly  the  surface  pits  on  pres- 


sure. A  portion  cut  from  a  simply  oedematoas 
lung  will,  however,  almost  always  float  in  water; 
but  at  the  base  of  the  lung  there  is  usuallysome 
collapse  in  addition  to  the  oedema,  and  a  por- 
tion removed  therefrom  sinks.  On  section  the 
lung  exudes  abundant  thin  serum,  and  more 
or  less  frothy  fluid,  with  which  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  also  occupied.  On  first  making  a 
section,  the  succulent  tissue  will  break  down 
easily  under  the  finger;  but,  after  the  excess 
of  fiuid  has  been  squeezed  out,  the  lung  feels 
toughened.  CEdema  may  be  found  at  any  por- 
tion of  the  lung — at  the  apex,  for  instance, 
determined  there  by  the  inflammatory  process. 
The  transition  between  oedema  and  inflammatory 
consolidation  is  very  gradual  CEdema  is  also 
very  apt  to  pass  into,  or  to  be  complicated  with, 
a  certain  degree  of  inflammation.  The  degree  of 
friability,  and  of  compressibility,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  water  test,  are  the  readiest  methods 
of  distinguishing  between  the  two.  If  a  por- 
tion of  oedematous  lung  be  examined  under  the 
microscope,  the  alveoli  are  found  to  contain 
more  or  less  numerous  large  granular  cells,  but 
these  are  never  so  numerous  as  to  occupy 
entirely  the  alveoli. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  (edema  of  the 
lungs  are — in  addition  to  those  of  the  disease 
which  has  produced  it  —  dyspnosa,  which  may 
amount  to  orthopncea;  troublesome  'retching' 
cough ;  and  diflicult,  yet  tolerably  abundant, 
frothy,  serous  expectoration.  The  percussion-note 
is  deadened  at  both  bases,  although  the  dulness 
is  usually  more  extensive  at  one  base  than  the 
other  ;  the  vocal  fremitus  is  diminished;  the  re- 
spiratory murmur  is  enfeebled  or  lost;  and  a  fine 
bubbling  crepitation  is  heard. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pulmonfffy  oede- 
ma is  not  usually  difficult.  The  absence  of  pleuri- 
tic pains  and  of  fever,  and  the  double-sidedness 
of  the  disease,  together  with  the  absence  of  any 
true  bronchial  breathing  or  segophony,  will  ex- 
clude pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  The  presence  of 
dulness  will  also  distinguish  the  condition  from 
simple  capillary  bronchitis,  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  which,  however,  it  is  often  combined. 
The  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  those  diseases  or  circum- 
stances which  are  known  to  produce  oedema  of 
the  lungs,  must  be  carefully  taken  into  consider- 
ation. If,  for  instance,  after  an  asthmatic  pa- 
roxysm we  hear  some  flne  bubbling  rdles  over  the 
bases  of  the  lungs,  and  find  the  patient  expecto- 
rating an  unusual  quantity  of  frothy  serous  fluid, 
we  may  suspect  pulmonary  oedema  rather  than 
bronchitis. 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis  ia  oedema  of  the 
lungs  depends  mainly  upon  the  general  or  local 
conditions  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  is  of 
very  grave  purport  in  chronic  Bright's  di8ease,_or 
in  heart-disease.  It  is  also  a  grave  complication 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  showing  failure  of  heart- 
power.  It  is,  however,  often  n.  transient  and 
unimportant  affection  when  it  succeeds  to  acute  . 
chest-aJFections,  as  pneumoniai  or  bronchitis,  Oi 
to  asthma.  As  a  complication  of  acute  chest- 
affections,  it  is  rarely  recognised  clinically. 

Tbbatment. — The  treatment  of  pulinonaiy 
cedema  is,  in  all  important  cases,  derivative. 
Poultices  are  to  be  applied  to  the  chest,  with 
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auffieient  mustard  to  produce  redness.  Dry- 
cupping  if  ill  often  give  great  relief.  Blisters 
should  be  avoided.  Watery  purgatives  should 
be  administered,  according  to  the  strength  ot 
the  patient.  Diurelics  are  useful  in  some  cases, 
especially  the  vegetable  diuretics,  such  as  digi- 
talis, juniper,  and  scoparium,  as  also  nitric 
ether '  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  diaphor- 
etics, fur  example,  acetate  of  ammonia,  warmth, 
lie  baths.  Koderate  stimulation  and  support 
must  be  kept  up.  Kidney  or  heart-disease  if 
present  will  mainly  determine  the  exact  treat- 
ment. If  there  be  failure  of  cardiac  power, 
iether,  ammonia,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
required;  and  if  the  heart's  action  continues 
hurried  or  irregular,  digitalis  is  especially  im- 
dicated.  When  we  suspect  a  loss  of  tone  of 
vessels,  as  after  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  and 
.'n  anaemic  states,  perchloride  of  iron  with  some 
mineral  acid  is  to  be  recommended. 

In  all  cases  rest  in  bed  or  on  a  couch  is  neces- 
sary. R.  BOUQLAS  FOWEIL. 

LUHO,  Perforation  of.— Stnon.  :  The  term 
pnmnothorax  is  almost  equivalent. 

Sbiinition. — The  formation  of  an  opening 
through  the  pulmonary  pleura,  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  lung. 

^SiioiOGT. — Perforation  of  the  lung  may 
arise  in  many  ways.  Its  causes  may  be  classified 
under  the  three  following  headings : — 

I.  Pmetrating  wounds ;  for  example,  gunshot 
wound,  punctured  wound,  or  laceration  by  a 
broken  rib. 

j.,,2j   Diseases  affecting   the  pleural  cavity  or 
^^^mering  organs;  such  as  empyema,  hepatic 
^Kess  or  hydatid,  or  suppuration  of  the  bron- 
chial glands.    . 

3.  Sisease  -  affectimg  the  limg  itself; .  for  in- 
stance, phthisis,  emphysema,  gangrene,  hydatids, 
or  cancer. 

Of  all  the  causes  of  perforation  of  the  lung, 
phthisis  is  infinitely  the  most  common.  It  is 
the  rule  in  phthisis  for  pleuritic  adhesions  to 
form  paripam  with  the  pulmonary  lesion,  and 
these  adhesions  are  usually  very  firm  and  diffi- 
cult to  break  down.  In  neither  respect,  how- 
ever, does  this  rule  always  hold  good.  In  some 
rare  cases  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease  a 
small  tubercular  nodule  situated  immediately 
under  the  pleura  softens,  and  the  pleura  gives 
▼ay.  Again,  at  any  stage  of  the  disease  an  out- 
lying tubercular  mass,  situated  below  the  point 
to  which  the  pleural  adhesions  have  extended, 
may  soften  and  rupture  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  the  more  acute  pneumonic  varieties  of 
phthisis  there  is  often  a  singular  indisposition 
to  the  formation  of  pleural  adhesions.  The 
pulmonary  pleura  in  such  cases  becomes  covered 
with  a  thin,  smooth,  translucent  layer  of  lymph, 
shining  through  which  can  be  Seen  at  several 
points  opaque  yellow  spots.  These  spots  are 
loijnd  to  correspond  with  underlying  masses  of 
softeuedoheesy  material,  by  which  the  pleura 
naa  been  undermined  and  deprived  of  its  vascular 
"•p^ly;  Pneumothorax  has  its  most  frequent 
Migm  in  rupture  of  the'  pleura  at  one  of  these 
yellow  points. 

Finally,  sinuses  are  sometimes, found  leading 
com  oia  cavities  within  the  lung  to  the  pleural 


surface.  Occasionally  these  sinuses,  the  pleura 
being  adherent,  penetrate  through  the  thoracic 
wall  and  point  externally.  In  other  cases,  of 
which  the  writer  has  seen  two  examples,  they 
may  open  into  the  opposite  pleural  cavity. 

Akatomical  Chaeacteks. — The  affected  lung 
is  in  all  cases  collapsed,  and  in  cases  of  old 
standing  may  be  so  completely  so,  and  covered  by 
such  thick  layers  of  lymph,  as  to  be  found  only 
with  difficulty.  The  opening  may  have  closed. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern.  It  may 
consist  of  a  small  slit,  communicating  with  a 
cavity  by  a  slanting  sinus,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete valve ;  or  it  may  be  of  considerable  size, 
and  communicate  widely  with  a  cavity  or  bron- 
chus. All  degrees  of  patency  between  these 
two  extremes  occur.  The  position  of  the  open- 
ing is  very  variable ;  it  is  most  commonly  situa- 
ted somewhere  on  the  lateral  or  convex  side  of 
the  lung.'  The  rupture  is  almost  always  into 
the  pleural  cavity  on  the  same  side.  It  may, 
however,  take  place  into  the  opposite  pleural 
cavity,  through  the  mediastinal  fold  of  pleura. 
The  pleura  is  inflamed,  and  covered  with  lymph; 
and  its  cavity  contains  air,  and  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  purulent  fluid.  The  heart  is  dis- 
placed, unless  in  some  rare  case  it  be  held  by  a 
strong  adhesion.  Someyears  ago  the  writer  tested 
the  degree  of  air-pressure  present  in  ten  cases 
of  pneumothorax  by  means  of  a  water-pressure 
gauge.  In  two  cases  it  was  nil ;  in  one  case  it 
was  equal  to  r25  inch;  in  two  cases  2  inches;  in 
one  case  3'75  inches ;  in  two  cases  4  inches ;  in 
one  case  S'3  inches;  and  in  a  double  case  it 
equalled  3'5  inches  in  one  pleura,  and  2'7  in  the 
other.  The  gas  effused  approximates  in  com- 
position to  that  of  expired  air,  containing  from 
8  to  16  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  Sometimes 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  also  isfoundinfoetidcases. 

Symptoms  ahd  SiBNSi^The  symptoms  and  . 
signs  of  perforation  of  the  pleura  are  those  of 
pneumothorax  and  of  hydro-pneumothorax.  At 
the  moment  of  attack  sudden  acute  pain  is  felt 
in  the  chest,  at  the  seat  of  rupture,  and  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  great  dyspnoea  and  shock. 
In  a  well-marked  ease  the  expression  of  face  is 
peculiarly  agonized  and  terror-stricken;  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold ;  damp  sweats  break  out ;  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  small ;  and  the  respirations  are 
exceedingly  rapid.  The  position  of  the  patient  is 
that  of  orthopnoea,  with  an  inclination  forwards, 
and  to  the  sound  side ;  it  is,  however,  frequently 
changed  in  the  endeavour  to  gain  breath.  The 
voice  is  feeble  and  whispering.  The  urgency  of 
the  shock  and  dyspnoea  depends  upoil  the  amount 
of  useful  lung  suddenly  disabled.  If  the  patient 
survive  the  attack,  after  two  dr  three  days  fever 
of  a  hectic  character,  with  sweats,  supervenes. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  symptoms  of  pneu- 
mothorax come  on  very  insidiously. 

Physical  signs. — The  physical  signs  are  very 
characteristic.  There  is  enlargement  of  the  side 
affected,  and  effacement  or  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces.  The  heart  is  displaced  towards 
the  sound  side.  The  percussion-note  is  hyper- 
resonant  or  tympanitic  over  the  side  affected, 
except  where  (at  the  apex)the  lung  may  perhjlps 
be  still  adherent;  and  on  auscultation  either 
no  respiration  at  all  is  audible,  or  amphoric 
breathing  of  a  peculiar  cliaraeter  may  be  heard 
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nt  one  or  more  points,  sometimes  accompanied 
■with  the  characteristic  metallic  tinkle.  A  pecu- 
liar metallic  echo  is  heard  if  the  patient  coughs. 
If,  whilst  the  ear  is  applied,  a  coin  placed  on 
the  diseased  side  is  struck  vith  another  coin,  a 
characteristic  bell-note  is  heard.  The  vocal  fremi- 
tus is  diminished  or  lost.  At  a  later  stage,  when 
more  or  less  effiision  has  taken  place,  the  signs  of 
hydro-pneumothoiax  present  themselves,  namely, 
dulness  below  and  hyper-resonance  above — in 
varying  proportions  and  shifting  in  relative  posi- 
tion with  the  posture  of  the  patient.  If  the 
amount  of  fluid  be  moderate,  a  splash  or  succus- 
sion-sound  may  be  elicited.  This  sound  miiy  be 
audible  to  the  ear  applied  to  the  chest,  or  to 
bystanders.  If  the  fluid  effusion  be  consider- 
able, intercostal  fluctuation  may  be  felt ;  and  this 
fluctuatioh  gives  to  the  finger,  on  percussion  at 
the  level  of  junction  of  air  and  fluid,  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  thrill.  The  position  usually  assumed 
by  the  patient  now  is  with  the  head  raised,  and 
leaning  towards  the  diseased  side. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  perforation  of 
the  lung  is  to  be  made  from  other  diseases; 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  probable  nature 
of  the  opening,  and  the  degree  of  pressure  pre- 
sent. If  the  three  essential  signs  of  pneu- 
mothorax be  remembered,  namely,  displacement 
of  heart,  tympanitic  peroussion-note,  and  either 
absence  of  respiration  or  amphoric  breathing, 
there  can  scarcely  be  any  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  diagnosis.  It  cannot  be  confounded  with 
a  bilateral  disease  like  emphysema.  The  shift- 
ing resonance  and  dulness,  the  succussiou-splash, 
with  perhaps  metallic  tinkle  and  amphoric 
breath-sound,  are  signs  abundantly  sufficient  to 
distinguish  hydro-pneumothorax  from  ordinary 
empyema.  Eespecting  the  nature  of  the  opening 
— whether  valvular  or  free,  careful  auscultation 
will  usually  gain  the  desired  information.  If 
amphoric  breathing  be  well-marked,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  opening  is  a  free  and  tolerably 
direct  one ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  respiratory 
sound  be  audible,  the  communication  with  the 
pleura  is  indirect  and  more  or  less  completely 
valvular.  In  the  latter  case  the  pressure-symp- 
toms become  more  urgent. 

Pboqnosis. — Of  course  the  prognosis  in  every 
case  of  tubercular  pneumothorax  is  necessarily 
very  grave,  but  by  no  means  equally  grave  in  all 
cases.  The  following  considerations  will  guide 
to  a  correct  prognosis,  (a)  Nature  of  opening.  IS 
the  communicaticai  with  the  pleura  be  valvular, 
signified  by  the  entire  absence  of  breath-sound, 
and  the  increasing  urgency  of  dyspnoea,  the 
patient  will  die  in  a  few  hours,  unless  relieved 
by  paracentesis.  (A)  State  of  the  opposite  lung. 
If  the  efiiision  of  air  have'  occurred  on  the  side 
least  affected  by  previous  disease,  the  case  is 
correspondingly  hopeless.  If,  on  the  other 
Ijand,  we  know  that  the  lung  now  collapsed  was 
previously  much  diseased,  and  if  the  other  lung 
be  but  little  affected,  the  duration  of  life  may 
not  be  greatly  shortened  by  the  accident.  Life 
is  then  gradually  extinguished  by  hectic  fever, 
and  progressive  disease  in  the  opposite  lung.  It 
is  by  no  means,  impossible,  and  probably  hap- 
pens more  frequently  than  is  supposed,  that  the 
opening  in  the  pleura  may  close,  the  air  become 
absorbed,  and  the  case  converted  into  one  of 


simple  empyema.  In  pneimiothorai  arising  from 
accidental  wound  or  injury  to  the  lung,  the  prog- 
nosis depends  upon  the  visceral  injury.  Theair  in 
the  pleura  is  absorbedwith  considerable  readiness. 
Tkeatmknt. — In  all  cases  in  which  death  ii 
threatened  by  asphyxia,  in  consequence  of  air 
accumulating  in  the  pleura,  paracentesis  with  a 
fine  trochar  must  be  performed.  This  will  in 
such  cases  give  great  relief,  and  may  be  repeated 
if  necessary.  There  is  a  tendency  for  an  open- 
ing at  first  completely  valvular  to  become  at  a 
later  period  more  patent  or  possibly  to  close,  so 
that  it  is  better  to  operate  when  necessary  with 
a  fine  trochar  than  to  make  a  permanent  open- 
ing. Rest  to  the  affected  side  should  be  secured, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  the  application  of  a  broad 
piece  of  strapping  extending  round  the  side  to 
beyond  the  middle  line  in  front  and  behind. 
The  shock  and  dyspnoea  are  best  treated  by 
opium  in  repeated  small  doses.  Stimulants  may 
also  be  necessary,  but  opium  is  far  more  useful. 
E.  Douglas  Powbll. 

LXTNO-,  Bupture  of. — Eupture  of  the  lung 
is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Cases  of  so- 
called  rupture  of  the  lung  from  external  violence 
are,  for  the  most  part,  really  produced  by  per- 
foration or  laceration  of  the  pleura  by  a  fractured 
rib.  It  is  said  that  rupture  of  the  lung  may 
occur  in  whooping-cough. 

JiTTSaS,  Syphilitic  Disease  of. — There  is 
still  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  effects  which 
syphilis  may  produce  in  connection  with  the 
lungs,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does 
sometimes  originate  specific  lesions  in  these 
organs,  though  much  less  frequently  than  in 
most  of  the  other  viscera.  They  are  generally 
only  met  with  in  advanced  caees  of  acquired 
syphilis,  when  the  signs  of  the  disease  are 
markedly  developed  in  other  parts.  Occasion- 
ally the  lungs  are  involved  in  congenibil  syphilis. 
The  presence  of  =i  tubercular  or  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis has  been  supposed  to  predispose  to  the 
implication  of  the  lungs  in  syphilitic  disease. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. — Gummata  consti- 
tute the  most  certain  and  unquestionable  lesions 
of  a  syphilitic  nature  in  the  lungs,  but  they 
are  rare.  When  present,  they  vary  in  number 
from  one  to  many.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
disseminated,  but  ai«  stated  to  have  a  predi- 
lection for  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organs.  In 
size  these  growths  usually  vary  from  a  pea  to 
a  walnut,  but  may  reach  the  dimensions  of  a 
large  egg.  They  are  generally  well-defined, 
rounded  in  shape,  and  often  surrounded  with 
a  fibrous  capsule.  In  their  early  condition  gum- 
mata in  the  lungs  appear  on  section  greyish 
or  brownish-red,  homogeneous,  firm,  and  dryish 
in  consistence.  Subsequently  they  tend  to  de- 
generate, becoming  more  or  less  caseouii,  yel- 
low, and  less  consistent;  and  they  may  even 
break  dovm  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  cavities. 
The  structure  of  these  gummata  is  found  on 
microscopical  examination  to  be  made  up  of  im- 
perfect fibres,  abortive  nuclei,  and  a  few  fibre- 
cells,  infiltrating  the  pulmonary  tissues,  and 
thickening  the  alveoli.  Afterwards  these  are 
mixed  with  granular  matter  and  other  products 
of  degeneration  and  disintegration. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  tb« 
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telBtion  of  eyphilis  to  another  form  of  lesion 
effecting  the  lung-tissues,  namely,  a  variety  of 
ohronie  interstitial  pneumonia.     There    st-ems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  morbid  condition 
ia  in  some  instances  due  to  syphilis.    The  result 
is  a  fibroid  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
which  in  its  general  and  microscopic  characters 
cannot  oe  distinguished  from  a  similar  condition 
due  to  interstitial  pneumonia  from  other  causes, 
but  the  new  tissue  is  said  to  be  more  vascular 
in  its  early  stages.     The  affected   parts  are 
much  indurated ;  and  any  bronchi  which  are  im- 
plicated tend  to  become  more  or  less  dilated. 
Tlie  morbid  condition  may  be  distributed  in 
various  parts  of  the  lungs,  but  appears  to  have 
a  preference  for  their  bases  and  the  vicinity  of 
their  roots.    It  frequently  originates  at  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  penetrates  thence  into  the  interior  of 
the  lungs  in  the  form  of  fibrous  bands,  the  pleura 
being  generally  thickened  or  adherent,  and  super- 
ficial puckerings  and  depressions  being  visible. 
In  other  instances  the  new  growth  commences 
around  gummata;  or  &om  a  chronic  contracting 
peri-bronchitis,  associated  with  ulcerative  inflam- 
mation (Fye-Smith).    Dr.  Green  states  that  it 
originates  mainly  around  the  small  interlobular 
ilood-veesels.    Syphilitic  fibroid  infiltration  has 
no  tendency  to  caseation ;  but  it  may  become  the 
scat  of  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

In  connection  with  congenital  syphilis,  a  pecu- 
liar isondltion  has  been  described  as  affecting  the 
.ungs  in  new-born  or  very  young  infants,  under 
various  names,  such  as  syphilitic  pneumonia, 
Thite  hepatization,  and  epithelioma  of  the  lungs. 
It  assumes  a  more  or  less  diffuse  or  infiltrated 
arrangement,  but  is  of  variable  extent,  and  may 
involve'one  or  both  organs.  One  lung  may  be 
affected  throughout,  while  the  other  is  quite  free 
from  disease.  The  more  obvious  characters  are 
as  Mows: — The  pleura  is  usually  unaffected. 
The  lung  is  enlarged,  and  may  be  in  a  state  of 
full  expansion,  so  that  its  surface  is  marked  by 
the  ribs ;  it  feels  remarkably  heavy ;  and  at  the 
seat  of  the  disease  is  dense,  firm,  hard,  and 
usually  resistant,  not  breaking  down  under  pies- 
sure.  On  section  it  presents  a  white  or  yellow- 
ish-white colour,  being  more  or  less  bloodless ; 
is  uniform  find  smooth;  and  little  or  no  fluid  can 
ITb  expressed  or  scraped  from  the  cut  surface. 
C&eful  examination  reveals  minute  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue  running  in  all  directions.  Micro- 
scopically the  change  seems  to  consist  mainly  in 
thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls  and  minute 
bronchi,  due  to  an  imperfectly  tibrillated  and 
nucleated  tissue,  which  undergoes  degenerative 
changes.  Most  observers  further  describe  an 
increase  in  the  epithelial  cells,  which  fiU  the 
air-vesicles  and  minute  air-tubes,  but  Wagner 
demes  t;his.  The  vessels  also  become  thickened 
and  ultimately  obliterated. 

It  maybe  remarked  that  the  bronchial  tubes 
or  their  divisions  may  bo  affected  with  syphi- 
litic disease,  their  'Submucuous  tissue,  or  ocea- 
Honally  their  deeper  structures,  becoming  in- 
Utrn.ted  with  a  fibro-nuclear  growth.  Ulceration 
may  tale  place,  followed  by  cicatrization,  and 
leading  to  thickening  of  their  walls,  and  narrow- 
ing or  even  complete  closure  of  their  channel. 

bTMPToas.— In  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
Itis  impossible  to  write  with  anything  likedefinite- 
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ness  respecting  the  clinical  history  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  lungs.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  mnjority  of  cases  the  lesions  have  only  been 
discovered  after  death,    no  symptoms  having 
occurred  during  life  pointing  to  the  lungs  ;  or, 
these  having  been  obscured  by  symptoms  affect- 
ing other  parts.     In  a  case  of  recognised  consti- 
tutional syphilis,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
lungs  as  well  as  to  other  organs,  and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  examine  them  from  time  to  time,  as 
physical  signs  might  occur  without  any  obvious 
symptoms  to  attract  the  patient's  attention.      If 
pulmonary  symptoms  should  arise  in  a  person 
undoubtedly  syphilitic,  or  who  had  had  syphilis, 
the  possibility  of  the  lungs  being  affected  should 
specially  be  borne  in  mind.   Among  these  symp- 
toms heemoptysis  at  an  early  period  is  said  to 
be  important.   Physical  examination  might  pos- 
sibly reveal  the  presence  of  gummata,  as  evi- 
denced by  localised  dulness,  bronchial  breath- 
ing, increased  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance,  and 
other  signs  of  consolidation.     The  most  signiflr 
cant  signs,  however,  are  those  indicating  marked 
induration  of  the  lung  from  fibroid  infiltration, 
especially  if  unilateral,  and  confined  to  the  base 
or  middle  portion  of  the  organ.     In  course  of 
time  signs  of  cavities  might  become  evident, 
due  to  breaking-down  of  gummata,  or  to  dilated 
bronchi.    The  general   symptoms  are  those  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  combined  with  those  of 
phthisis.       There  is   but  little  or  no  pyrexia 
accompanying  the  pulmonary  lesions;  and  the 
progress  of  the  case  is  essentially  chronic.    The 
effects  of  treatment  may  be  of  peculiar  signi- 
ficance in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  lungs.    If  such  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
connected  with  these  organs  as  have  been  in- 
dicated above  should  disappear  under  the  use 
of  anti-syphilitic  remedies,  a  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  might  fairly  be  made.     Indeed  some  ob- 
servers think  that  they  fi:eqnently  discover  and 
cure  it,  but  this  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Theatment. —  If  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
lungs  be  recognised  or  suspected,  the  appropriate 
treatment  in  most  cases  is  to  administer  iodide 
of  potassium  freely  and  contiiiuorisly.  In  some 
cases  a  mercurial  course  of  treatment  answers 
best ;  or  perchloride  of  mercury  might  be  com- 
bined with  the  iodide.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  internal  remedies  or  local  applications 
for  the  relief  of  pulmonary  symptoms.  Cod- 
liver  oil  and  tonics  may  be  given  with  advantagS 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  general  condition,  in 
cases  where  such  medicines  are  needed. 

Feedebick  T.  Kobeets. 

LUirGS,  Tuberculosis  of. — Tubercle  is  the 
most  important  morbid  growth  affecting  the  lung, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled  point  what  should 
be  included  under  this  term.  Many  pathologists 
only  recognise  as  tubercle  the  so-called  grey  gra- 
nulations ;  others  regard  the  various  masses  and 
infiltrations  noticed  in  cases  of  phthisis  as  of  this 
nature,  and  they  look  upon  tubercle  in  these  or- 
gans as  divisible  into  grey  and  yellow  varieties, 
and  arranged  either  in  granules  or  as  an  infil- 
tration. It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  discuss 
this  subject  further,  as  it.  is  considered  fully  in 
other  appropriate  articles.     See  Phthisis  ;  and 
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LTJPUS  EBYTHEMATOStrS  (lupus,  a 
wolf,  or  a  rodent  disease;  and  erythematosus,  re- 
lated to  erythema).— Simon.  :  Seborrhea  con- 
gestiva. 

DEFiinTioN. — A  chronic  hypersemia  of  the  skin, 
attended  by  a  new  cell-growth,  followed  by  in- 
terstitial absorption,  and  ending  in  scar. 

^TioLooy. — Women  are  more  liable  to  lupus 
erythematosus  than  men,  in  the  proportion  of  8  or 
10  to  1.,  It  is  rare  before  puberty,  and  most  often 
begins  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years ;  but 
DO  age  of  adult  life  xip:  to  60  or  70  is  exempt. 
Weakly  persons  are  thought  by  some  to  be  most 
liable,  but  it  may  attack  perfectly  healthy  people 
-r-'at  any  rate  there  is  no  intimate  connection 
with  any  other  special  disease.  This  affection  is 
not  hereditary.    It  attacks  all  clas.ses  of  society. 

Anatomioai.  Chaeactees. — The  capillaries  of 
the  cutis  are  dilated,  and  a  small-celled  new- 
growth  develops  in  it,  close  under  the  epider- 
mis, around  the  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  and 
hair-follicles  and  tbe  sweat-ducts.  There  is  an 
increased  secretion  of  sebum;  and  crusts  of 
epidermis  and  fatty  matter  form.  The  terminal 
scar  is  due  to  destruction  of  normal  tissue  by 
the  new-growth ;  partial  fatty  degeneration  and 
absorption  of  the  latter ;  and  conversion  of  the 
remainder  into  permanent  connective-tissue. 

Sthptoms.— Lupus  erythematosus  most  often 
attacks  the  face.  Small  patches  of  well-defined 
crimson  or  purplish  redness  form  on  the  skin 
qf  the  cheeks  or  nose,  and  remain  for  a  long 
period  unaltered ;  they  then  become  covered  in 
parts  with  thin,  firmly  adherent,  dirty-looking 
crusts,  which  if  removed  are  found  to  send  pro- 
cesses into  the  dilated  months  of  the  sebaceous 
glands.  In  the  final  stage,  the  redness  gives  place 
to  a  very  superficial  whitish  scar.  Coniluence 
of  several  small  patches  gives  rise  to  irrpgular 
patterns.  When  both  cheeks  are  attacked  at 
once,  the  patches  tend  to  unite  across  the  nose 
in  the  shape  of  a  bat's  wing  or  butterfly.  The 
scalp  often  suffers,  and  there  is  permanent  loss 
of  hair.  Other  seats  of  lupus  erythematosus  are 
the  ears,  eyelids,  lips,  and  backs  of  the  hands ; 
but  it  may  exceptionally  occur  on  the  arms  and 
legs,  on  the  trunk,  and  on  several  parts  at  one 
time.  There  is  no  pain,  or  ulceration,  but  some- 
times slight  itching.  Exposure  to  cold  winds  or 
to  great  heat  aggravates  the  disease.  In  Germany 
an  acute  form  has  been  observed,  in  which  the 
eruption  quickly  covers  a  large  part  of  the  body ; 
is  attended  with  fever  and  prostration ;  and  may 
end  in  death.     The  writer  has  seen  such  a  case. 

Complications.  —  Eeeurrent  erysipelas  has 
been  noticed  more  often  in  lupus  erythairatosus 
than  in  lupus  vulgaris.  These  two  forms  of  lupus 
may  occur  in  the  same  individual. 

Diagnosis.— This  disease  is  to  be  diagnosed 
from  lupns  vulgaris,  by  its  commencement  after 
puberty  ;  by  its  very  superficial  character ;  and 
by  the  sebaceous  crusts.  From  eczema,  which  it 
sometimes  resembles  at  first  sight,  lupus  erythe- 
matosus may  be  distinguished  by  the  history, 
chronicity,  trifling  itching,  and  the  presence  of 
scars.     For  its  diagnosis  from  acne  rosacea  see 

ACNB. 

Pbognosis. — This  disease  is  very  chronic,  and 
may  last  for  years.  Permanent  core  is  very 
doubtful,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  relapse. 
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Except  in  the  acute  form,  which  is  rare,  there 
is  no  danger  to  life. 

Thbatment.  —  In  the  treatment  of  lupui 
erythematosus  the  first  indication  is  to  rectify 
any  derangement  of.  the  general  health.  There  is 
no  specific  internal  remedy.  Arsenic  and  mereuiy 
are  not  indicated ;  milk  and  cod-liver  oil  improve 
the  nutrition.  Externally,  mild  caustics  suit  best. 
Emplastrum  hydrargyri  should  always  be  tried, 
spread  thickly  on  linen,  with  enough  oleum 
terebinthinse  to  make  it  soft,  and  applied  every 
night  for  a  longperiod.  The  liniment  or  tincture 
of  iodine  can  be  painted  on  until  slight  inflam- 
mation is  set  up,  and  repeated  after  an  interval ; 
or  spirit  of  soap  (IJ=  saponis  mollis  3j,  spiritis 
vini  .^s8-3j)  may  be  rubbed  in  in  the  same  way, 
and  let  dry  on.  Stronger  caustics,  such  as  the 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  requm  great  caution 
in  their  «5e  (see  Lupds  Vulgaris).  Some  cases 
do  best  with  soothingremedies— such  as  unguen- 
tnm  zinci  benzoati,  or  a  lead  lotion  ( t^  liquoiis 
plumbi  subacetatis  .\j,  glycerini,  Jij)  applied 
warm  after  the  crusts  are  removed ;  and  the  lat- 
ter are  always  of  service  in  the  intervals  between 
the  caustics.  Edwabd  I.  SpAiiXs. 

LtrPTJS  VTTIiGARia  {lupus,  a  wolf,  or  a 
rodent  disease ;  and  vulgaris,  common). — Synon.  : 
Fr.  Sorofulide  maligne ;  Dartre  rongeante ;  Ger. 
I/u/pus;  Fressende  Flechte. 

Definition. — A  very  chronic  non-contagious 
disease  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes; 
chiefly  due  to  an  infiltration  of  small  round 
cells  into  their  substance ;  attended  either  with 
epidermic  exfoliation,  interstitial  absorption,  or 
desti  uctive  ulceration. 

JEtioloov. — The  aetiology  of  lupus  rulgaiii 
is  unknown.  Some  cases  occur  in  scroiulcus  per- 
sons with  enlarged  or  suppurating  lymphatie 
glands,  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  &c.,  or  in 
the  children  of  consumptive  parents ;  but  in  the 
larger  number  lupus  affects  perfectly  healthy 
people.  Most  cases  begin  very  early  in  life, 
from  the  second  or  third  year  up  to  puberty. 
The  ulcerative  form — lupus  exedens — may  begin 
still  later,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  it  to  do  so  after 
the  thirtieth  year.  Women  are  somewhat  more 
liable  to  lupus  than  men,  and  country  people 
than  townspeople.  It  is  in  no  way  due  to  syphilis, 
either  hereditary  or  acquired;  and  instances 
in  which  two  members  of  the.  same  family  are 
attacked  are  rare. 

Anatomical  Chabacters. — The  cutis  in  Inpus 
is  infiltrated  with  vast  numbers  of  small  round 
cells  of  about  O'OOl  mm.  in  diameter,  which  en- 
croach on  and  gradually  destroy  its  proper  tis- 
sues. The  new-growth  has  a  certain  resemblance 
to  granulation-tissue  (Virchow).  It  is  highly 
vascular,  and  contains  new-formed  capillary 
vessels.  Xodules  have  been  described,  dissemi- 
nated through  the  cutis,  each  consisting  of  one  or 
more  central  multinudear  giant-cells,  surrounded 
by  bands  of  smaller  cells  which  shade  off  into 
the  granulation-tissue.  These  nodules  exactly 
resemble  grey  tubercle  (Friedlander).  t-'ome  au- 
thorities regard  these  giant-cells  as  retrograde 
products,  due  to  central  fusion  of  the  endothelial 
cells  of  sweat-ducts,  blood-vessels,  and  lympha- 
tics, with  persistence  of  their  nuclei  (Lang). 
The  epidermis  covering  the  lupus-tissue  is  tliiek> 
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cned'  the  lower  cells  of  the  rete  muoosum  are 
fattilV  degenerated,  and  contain  reddish  pigment. 
Lupus-tissue  ia  very  persistent.  It  may  either 
undergo  fotty  degeneration  and  Bubaequent  ab- 
BOtption,  without  lesion  of  the  epidermis;  or 
else  the  latter  breaks  down  too,  and  ulceration 
ifl  the  result. 

SYMPTOMS.^Lupus  usually  begins  as  one  or 
more  small,  smooth,  reddish-broiira,  or  reddish- 
yellow  blotches,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to 
i  split  pea,  which  may  be  level  -with  the  skin, 
or  else  raised  in  the  form  of  small  tubercles. 
Several  of  these  are  generally  aggregated  into  a 
patch,  and  a  number  of  them  may  coalesce,  so 
ii8  to  cover  extensive  surfiices  of  skin ;  but  this 
]j  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.    Any 
(jliange  that  occurs  is  always  slow,  and  a  patch 
the  size  of  a  shilling  or  a  florin  may  take  years 
to  form.    In  the  non-ulcerative  variety,   thin, 
epidermic  scales  are  continually  throvFn  off  from 
the  surface  rf  the   tubercles — kipiM    acfolia- 
tivua..   After  a  while,  interstitial  absorption  of 
the  lupus-cells  begins  in  the  older  tubercles, 
and  a  bluish-white  papery  scar  is  left.     In  other 
cases  the  tubercles. soften,  ulcerate,  and  become 
covered  wiih  greenish-yellow  adherent    scabs, 
heneath  which  the  ulcer  extends.  The  surround- 
ing parts  are  swollen,  and  the  edge  of  the  ulcer 
is  pinkish.     Kemoval  of  the  scab   exposes  a 
loss  of  substance,  with  sharp-cut  edges,  and  a 
gtanulating  base  covered  with  purulent  secre- 
tion.    The  ulceration  may  lattack  structures 
deeper  than  the  skin,  and  destroy  cartilage, 
ibious  tissues,  muscle,  and  even  >  bone.     The 
mueous  membranes  ore    not    often    primarily 
affected  by  lupus,  though  it  often  extends  to 
them  from  the  skin ;  instances  are,  however,  re- 
corded in  which  the  larynx  has  been  attacked, 
jgansing  ulceration,  partial  destruction  of  the 
iijpjglottis,  and  warty  outgrowths  on  the  pos- 
terior wall. 

Lupus  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body  or 
,  limbs,  but  it  has  a  special  preference  for  the  skin 
of  the  face.  The  non-ulcerative  form  chiefly 
selects  the  cheeks,  and  afterwards,  in  order  of 
frequency,  the  nose,  ears,  legs,  arms,  and  trunk. 
The  ulcerative  form  —  lupus  exedens — begins 
almost  exclusively  on  the  nose,  attacking  chiefly 
its  anterior  portion,  either  the  tip  or  the  edges 
of  the  alsB.  Sometimes  it  begins  within  the 
nostril.  Unless  proper  treatment  is  at  hand  the 
nose  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  severe  in- 
roads made  into  the  tissues  of  the  cheeks,  lips, 
and  other  neighbouring  parts. 

CopLioAWONs  AUD  Sbqueus. — Lupus  may 
co-exist  with  enlarged  and  suppurating  glands 
in  the  neck  and  elsewhere ;  with  various  scrofii- 
^us  affections;  with  phthisis ;  and  with  chronic 
Bnght's  disease.  Great  deformity  may  result 
froia  the  contraction  of  the  scars  which  it  leaves, 
for  eiample,  ectropion,  stricture  of  the  nares, 
and  distortion  of  the  mouth.  About  a  dozen 
wses  have  been  recorded  in  which  epithelioma 
developed  on  a  patch  of  lupus  of  many  years' 
etandmg,  or  on  a  _lupus  scar.  We  may  regard 
.  '"oh  cases  as  arising  from  the  stimulus  of  the 
proliferntive  processes  in  the  cutis  on  the  neigh- 
bouring epithelium. 

|^uraos:8._The duration  and  poation  of  lupus 
™gMi9j  and  the  absence  of  thick  scaliness  and 
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itching,  will  generally  render  it  easy  to  distin- 
guish this  disease  from  circumscribed  forms  of 
psoriasis  and  eczema;  and  its  commencenientm 
early  life  will  clearly  separate  it  from  epithelial 
cancer  and  rodent  ulcer.  It  is  with  syphilis  that 
it  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  the  diagnosis 
between  lupus  exedens  on  the  nose,  and  an  ulce- 
rating eyphilide,  is  sometimes  estremi-ly  difii- 
cult,  or  at  first  sight  impossible.  In  these  cases, 
after  earefvdly  considering  the  history,  we  must 
examine  other  parts  of  the  body  for  traces  of 
syphilis,  and  an  inspection  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  will  often  materially  assist  us ;  and 
lasbly,  the  greater  chronicity  and  slower  exten- 
sion of  lupus,  as  well  as  its  resistance  to  specific! 
.treatment,  will  generally  lead  to  a  correct 
opinion.  Indolence  is  a,  character  of  special 
value  in  deciding  between  lupus  and  syphilis, 
particularly  as  affecting  the  mucous  membranes. 
Syphilis  has  also  more  tendency  to  suppuration 
than  lupus. 

Pboqnosis. — Lupus  is  never  fatal  per  se,  but 
it  can  never  be  looked  on  in  a  favourable  light, 
owing  to  its  tendency  to  relapse  under  treat- 
ment, and  its  invariable  termination  in  a  con- 
tracting cicatrix. 

Teeatmbnt — Internal. — Internal  treatment  is 
only  of  use  in  lupus  vulgaris  where  the  patient's 
general  health  is  bad,  or  where  well-marked 
symptoms  of  scrofula  are  present.  In  these 
cases  great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  tonics, 
especially  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  from  cod-liver 
oil  in  as  large  doses  as  can  be  tolerated.  Nu- 
tritious food  should  be  freely  given ;  and  the 
patient  should  take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  in 
a  bracing  climate. 

External. — The  real  cure  for  all  forms  of 
lupus  must  always  consist  in  the  destruction  of 
the  new  tissue  forming  it,  by  caustic  agents  of 
various  strengths.  A  number  of  such  remedies 
have  been  proposed,  but  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  each  seems  often  to  depend  more  on 
individual  experience  of  its  use,  than  on  the 
superiority  of  any  one  caustic  over  the  rest. 
The  caustics  most  generally  used  are  caustic 
potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury.  Equal  parts  of  caustic  potash  and  dis- 
tilled water  may  be  applied  with  a  tiny  piece  of 
sponge,  so  as  to  limit  the  action  as  much  as  po»r 
sible.  The  pain  which  follows  is  not  of  long 
duration — a  point  of  much  importance  where  a 
caustic  must  be  repeatedly  used.  Solid  nitrate 
of  silver  should  be  bored  freely  into  all  ulcerated 
parts  or  soft  tubercles.  The  lupus-tissue  offers 
but  slight  resistance  to  it,  whereas  it  will  not 
penetrate  or  injure  healthy  parts.  Acid  nitrate 
of  mercury  may  be  painted,  on  with  a  glass 
brush.  The  crusts  which  form  after  any  of  these 
agents,  fall  off  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and 
it  is  not  advisable  to  repeat  the  application  at 
shorter  intervals.  As  a  rule  no  dressing,  except 
zinc  ointment  is  required.  Some  authorities 
prefer  the  actual  or  else  the  galvanic  cautery, 
but  both  these  measures  have  the  disadvantage 
of  disfiguring  the  parts,  so  that  it  is  djflicult  to 
determine  when  healthy  tissues  are  reached. 
Others  advise  multiple  scarification,  with  one 
or  more  fine-bladed  knives,  so  as  to  obliterate 
blood-vessels,  and  produce  absorption  by  starr- 
ing the  lupus  tissue  and  exciting  inflammatjon 
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(Voltmann,  Veiel).  For  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  mechanical  methods  of  treatment, 
including  that  by  '  scraping,'  see  Appendix.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  superficial  pll^ches  of 
lupus  non-exedens,  the  repeated  application  of 
mercurial  plaster  during  several  months  has 
sometimes  been  followed  by  absorption  of  the 
growth.  Pyrogallie  acid  ointment  (1  to  10)  has 
been  used  by  Hebra  and  others  with  much  suc- 
cess. In  other  cases  painting  with  tincture  or 
liniment  of  iodine,  and  coating  with  gutta-percha 
foil,  produces  slow  improvement ;  and  where  no 
ulceration  exists,  demanding  active  interference, 
these  milder  remedies  deserve  a  trial.  See  Ap- 
pendix. Edwabd  I.  Sparks. 

LYMPH  {yiji^,  a  nymph,  water). — Physio- 
logically, lymph  signifies  the  fluid  which  circu- 
lates in  the  lymphatic  system.  Pathologically, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  coagulable  exudation 
■which  escapes  from  the  vessels  in  inflammation. 
The  name  '  vaccine  lymph,'  or  '  lymph,'  is  also 
given  to  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vaccine- 
vesicle.    See  iNFirAMMATioN ;  and  Vaccinia. 

LYMPHADEWITia  {lympha,  lymph,  and 
adenitis,  infiaoimation  of  a  gland). — Inflamma- 
tion of  lymphatic  glands.  See  Lymphatic  Systeu, 
Diseases  of. 

IiYMPHADEITOMA.— Stnon.:  Hodgkin's 
Disease  ;  Antsmia  hym/phatica  (Wilks) ;  Fr.  Adi- 
nit  (Trousseau);  Lymphadinie  (Kanvier);  Ger. 
Peeudoleuidmie  (Wunderlich). 

Definition. — A  disease  characterised  by  more 
or  less  widely-spread  enlargement  of  the  lymph- 
atic glands,  accompanied  frequently  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  and  by  progressive  ansemia. 

HisTOET. — Gases  of  coincident  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  were  noted 
by  Malpighi  (1669)  and  Morgagni  (1752).  The 
nature  of  the  glandular  change  was  first  care- 
fully described  by  Oraigie,  (1828) ;  and  the  gen- 
eral clinical  history  of  the  affection  was  pointed 
out  by  Hodgkin  (1832),  and  by  Wilks  (1856). 
The  most  important  subsequent  observations  are 
those  of  Virchow  (1864),  "Wilks  (1865),  Trousseau 
(1865),  Wunderlich  (186'8  and  1866),  and  Mur- 
chison  (1870). 

Natuek. — The  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  which  consists  at  first  of  mere  hyper- 
plasia, and  subsequently  of  fibroid  induration, 
varies  much  in  its  extent.  A  few  glands  only 
may  suffer,  or  every  gland  in  the  body  may  be 
enlarged.  The  former  cases  have  the  characters 
of  a  local  growth ;  the  latter  is  distinctly  a 
general  disease,  for  which  the  term  lymphade- 
nosis seems  the  most  exact.  The  glands  vary  in 
consistence :  when  soft  there  may  a  considerable 
excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood;  when  hard 
there  may  be  simple  anaemia.  This  difference 
does  not  afford  sufiScient  ground  for  separation. 
The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usually  due  to 
disseminated  growths,  arising  in  the  Malpighian 
bodies :  sometimes  there  is  also  hyperplasia  of 
the  splenic  pulp,  as  in  splenic  leucocytheemia, 

.Etiology. —  In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of 
lymphadenoma,  no  cause  can  be  traced,  and  the 
ascertainable  antecedents  of  the  disease,  in  most 
of  the  remaining  cases,  evidently  constitute  only 
a  small  part  of  the  influences  to  which  it  is  due. 
Hereditary  transmission  has  not  been  distinctly 
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proved.  The  disease  is  three  times  as  frequent 
in  males  as  in  females.  It  is  met  with  at  all  ages, 
but  is  most  frequent  in  early  and  late  adult  life. 
It  occurs,  but  is  not  specially  frequent,  in  chil- 
dren under  ten  years,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
numbers  living,  it  is  least  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  fifty  years.  Intemperance, 
mental  depression,  insufficient  food,  and  over- 
exertion have  been  noted,  in  rare  cases,  as  ante- 
cedents. Exposure  to  cold,  in  several  instances 
has  appeared  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
affection.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disease 
has  any  relation  to  constitutional  syphilis.  In 
several  cases  the  symptoms  have  first  appeared 
after  child-birth.  Various  febrile  affections  have, 
in  a  few  instances,  preceded  the  affection.  The 
exciting  cause  which  has  been  noted  most  fre- 
quently is  some  local  irritation,  as  of  a  decayed 
tooth,  discharge  from  the  ear,  sore-throat,  in- 
flammation of  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  eczema.  In 
these  cases  the  glands  nearest  the  source  of  irri- 
tation first  enlarged,  and  then  more  distant  ones 
became  affected." 

Anatomical  Chaeactees. — The  several  groups 
of  glands  are  affected  in  the  following  onier  of 
frequency,  beginning  with  those  most  commonly 
diseased :  cervical,  axillary,  inguinal,  retro-peri- 
toneal, bronchial,  mediastinal,  mesenteric.  Sub- 
sidiary adjacent  glands  are  often  enlarged 
together  with  the  chief  groups,  and  nodular 
growths,  similar  to  enlarged  glands,  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics  in  places  in  which 
the  existence  of  glands  is  not  usually  recognised, 
so  that  continuous  chains  of  nodules  connect  the 
various  groups.  The  size  attained  by  the  glands 
in  lymphadenoma  varies  from  that  of  a  bean  to 
that  of  a  hen's  egg.  At  first  the  individual  glands 
are  separate  and  movable  one  on  another.  Ulti- 
mately they  often  unite  to  form  a  conglomerate 
mass,  in  consequence,  in  most  cases,  of  the  per- 
foration of  the  capsules  of  the  glands  by  growth, 
which  may  also  invade  adjacent  parts.  The 
cervical  gUinds  are  usually  enlarged  in  both 
the  anterior  and  posterior  triangle ;  and  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  may  encircle  the  neck  beneath 
the  lower  jaw.  They  may  press  on  the  trachea  or 
larynx,  displace  the  latter,  compress  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  cause  paralysis  of  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve.  The  occipital  glands  are 
usually  also  enlarged.  The  axillary  glands 
often  form  a  mass  of  very  large  size,  and  pro- 
longations may  extend  beneath  the  pectoral 
muscle.  The  glands  in  the  anterior  mediasti- 
num frequently  suffer,  and  the  growth  may 
extend  to  adjacent  structures,  such  as  the  peri- 
cardium, which  may  be  perforated.  The  thymus 
may  be  involved,  secondarily  or  primarily,  or 
may  escape.  The  bronchial  glands  are  diseased 
more  frequently  than  the  cardiac  glands,  and 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  may  be  pressed  upon, 
or  the  lung  invaded.  The  retro-peritoneal 
glands  often  form  a  mass  of  large  size,  which 
may  surround  and  compress  the  solar  plexus, 
causing  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  Addison's 
disease.  Enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
is  neither  common  nor  considerable.  The  in- 
guinal group  is  frequently  diseased,  and  the 
femoral  vessels  and  crural  nerves  may  be  therfr- 
by  compressed.  The  consistence  of  the  enlarged 
glands  maybe  either  soft  or  very  hard.  Usually, 
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the  lonsor  the  enlargement  has  existed,  the 
firmer  are  the  glands.  Their  section  is  more  uni- 
form than  in  health.  The  cohiiir  is  yellowish  or 
•ffhitisli-grey.  In  the  firmer  glands  dense  tracts 
of  fibrous  tissue  are  seen  to  pass  in  different 
directions.  Barely  the  follicles  have  a  dif- 
ferent appearance,  being  opaqne  and  yellowish 
from  fatty  degeneration,  whilst  the  septa  are 
white  and  conspicuous,  from  fibroid  thi<iening. 
Caseation  is,  however,  rare,  and  when  it  occurs 
ii  commonly  confined  to  one  or  two  glands. 
■When  caseation  is  general,  the  cases  are  of  a 
form  intermediate  between  lymphadenoma  and 
icrofuia.  The  softer  glands  yield  a  juice  on 
(craping;  the  firmer  glands  yield  no  juice. 
la  the  former,  the  only  histological  change  is 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  cellular  elements — 
the  lymph-corpuscles  of  the  reticulum ;  but  the 
relations  of  the  septa  and  follicles  often  remain 
normal.  Sometimes  the  cell-growth  invades  the 
■epta,  which  become  split  up  and  disappear; 
and  it  may  even,  in  a  similar  manner,  perforata 
the  capside.  The  firmer  glands  present  much 
fibrous  tissue,  which  may  bo  confined  to  the 
septa,  or  invade  also  the  delicate  network  in 
the  euhstance  of  the  gland ;  and  then  the  cells 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  whole  substance 
of  the  gland  may  be  transformed  into  a  fibrous 
mass,  Tlie  tracts  of  fibrous  tissue  may  have 
under  the^  microscope  a  peculiar  vitreous  aspect, 
especially  around  the,  arteries. 

The  spleen  is  diseased  in  at  least  four-fifths 
of  the  cases,  usually  in  consequence  of  disse- 
minated growths,  often  irregular  in  shape, 
arising  from  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  yellow- 
ish or  greyish  white,  rarely  caseating,  and  usually 
.fprie^ponding  in  consistence,  and  resembling  in 
itructure,  the  glands  in  the  same  case.  The 
splenic  pulp  may  be  normal  in  quantity,  or 
may  be  compressed  and  at;rophied.  In  some 
cases  it  is  also  increased  in  quantity,  and  this 
increase  may  even  be  the  sole  change.  In  siich 
cases  the  morbid  changes  of  lymphadenoma  and 
splenic  leucocythaemia  coexist,  and  there  is 
often  a  much  greater  increase  in  the  white 
corpnscleB  of  the  blood,  than  when  the  spleen 
js  the  seat  of  simple,  growths.  The  size  at- 
tained, in  the  cases  of  nodular  growths,  is  not 
great,  the  weight  being  from  ten  tp  thirty  ounces. 
When  the  splenic  pulp  is  increased,  the  size 
attained  is  rather  greater.  In ,  the  latter  case 
the  enlargement  is  uniform,  while  it  may  be 
irregular  when  there  are  growths.  The  medulla 
of  bones  has  been  found,  in.  rare  cases,  to  pre- 
sent a  change  similai:  to  that  met  with  in  splenic 
leucocythsemia  and  pernicious  anaemia.  Col- 
lections of  adenoid  tissue  elsewhere  often  under- 
go claiiges  similar  to  that  of  the  lymphatic 
V  '^'  "^^^  tonsils,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  stomatsh,  and 
the  large  and  small  intestines,  may  all  be  the 
seat  of  growths,  originating  in  the  follicular 
glands,  and  sometunes  ulcerating.  The  liver  is 
Bilen  the  seat  of  scattered  lymphoid  growths, 
usually  minute,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea 
«  »  pins-head.  They  occupy  the  interlobular 
^aces.  Barely  larger  nodular  growths  are 
•ouna.  In  other  cases  the  Uver  is  simply 
MDgestel  Similar  minute  growths  are  often 
SJWid  mthe  kidneys,  chiefly  in  t)je  cortex;  and 


these  organs  may  also  be  the  seat  of  parenchy- 
matous degeneration.  The  peritoneum  may  be 
Inflamed  over  enlarged  glands,  or  may  be  the 
seat  of  growths.  Growths  have  also  been  found 
in  the  testicles;  and  frequently  in  the  lungs, 
where  they  may  break  down  and  form  cavities. 
Bymptoms. — The  most  important  symptoms  of 
lymphadenoma  are  due  to  the  altered  blood-state, 
and  to  the  enlarged  glands.  The  latter  cause 
the  earliest  symptoms,  and  the  cervical  glands 
are  commonly  the  first  to  enlarge.  When  the 
internal  glands  are  primarily  affected,  pain  and 
pressure-signs  may  precede  other  symptoms. 
Occasionally  the  signs  of  ansemia  precede  those 
of  the  local  change ;  and,  in  rare  instances,  irre- 
gular febrile  disturbance  may  occur  before  the 
glandular  enlargement.  The  a^ected  glands  are 
smooth,  and  present,  at  first,  a  peculiar  mobility, 
which  may  disappear  when  they  become  adher- 
ent, and  constitute  an  irregular  lobular  tumour 
of  some  size.  They  are  usually  painless,  except 
during  periods  of  rapid  growth.  A  diminution  in 
size  has  been  observed  before  death.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cervical  glands  may  cause  the  neck 
to  equal,  or  even  exceed,  the  head  in  circum- 
ference. The  pressure  on  the  veins  may  cause 
•symptoms  of  passive  cerebral  congestion.  The 
larynx  may  be  displaced ;  and  the  movements  of 
the  lower  jaw  may  be  interfered  with.  Pressure 
on  the  trachea,  by  the  glands  in  the  neck  and  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  may  cause  dyspnoea 
and  even  death  hy  suffocation.  That  on  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  may  obstruct  deglu- 
tition, and  cause  death  by  starvation.  The 
enlargement, of  the  axillary  and  inguinal  glands 
may  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  limbs, 
and  impede  the  circulation.  Various  and  serious 
pressure-effects  result  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  glands,  obstruction 
in  veins,  pressure  on  nerves,  &c.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  can  usually  readily  be  felt, 
but  does  not  commonly  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms. Anaemia  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  symp- 
toms, and  may  precede,  or  succeed,  obtrusive 
affection  of  the  glands.  The  red  corpuscles 
may  be  reduced  to  fifty,  thirty,  and  even 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  normal.  In  most 
cases  there  is  no  marked  excess  of  white  cor- 
puscles, but  occasionally  they  are  much  more 
numerous  than  normal.  In  almost  all  eases  in 
which  their  excess  is  comparable  to  that  met 
with  in  splenic  leucooythaemia,  the  splenic  pulp 
is  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  lesions  of 
splenic  leucocythsemia  and  of  lymphadenoma  are 
conjoined.  The  liver  may  be  enlarged  from 
the  disseminated  growths,  and  from  congestion. 
Jaundice  only  occurs  from  the  pressure  of  en- 
larged portal  glands  upon  the  bile-ducts.  Ascites 
may  be  due  to  similar  pressure,  or  to  the  blood- 
state,  being  then  part  of  general  dropsy.  The 
function  of  the  kidneys  is  rarely  affected.  Sto- 
matitis, sometimes  ulcerating,  results  from  the 
lymphoid  growth  in  the  mucous  membrane;  and  a 
similar  change  in  the  stomach  causes  interference 
with  digestion  and  vomiting— symptoms  which 
are  increased  by  the  ansemia.  Slight  dyspnoea 
results  from  the  blood-state,  while  intense  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  even  actual  suffocation, 
may  occur  from  the  pressure  of  enlarged  glands 
on  the  trachea  or  bronchi.    The  functions  of  the 
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nervous  eystem  are  Tariously  deranged  Isy  the 
ill-nourished  blood.  Towards  the  end  there 
may  be  oonvulsionB,  delirium,  and  coma.  Pyrexia 
is  a' frequent,  but  not  invariable  symptom.  It 
is  almost  always  presentin  early  life,  much  less 
common  at  advanced  ages.  The  temperature 
may  be  considerably  raised^  even  when  the 
glandular  enlargement  is  slight ;  the  elevation 
varies  from  two  to  six  degrees,  and  may  be 
continuous,  or  with  daily  remissions,  or  periods 
of  considerable  elevation  may '  alternate  with 
periods  in  which  it  is  only  slightly  raised. 

CojjPi-iOATiONS. — The  pressure-effects  of  the 
enlarged  glands,  already  mentioned,  are  some- 
times so  considerable  as  to  give  rise  to  com- 
plications, as  thrombosis  in  vessels,  pleural 
and  pericardial  efiusiors,  and  bronzing  of  the 
skin  from  disease  of  the  solar  plexus.  Inter- 
current affections,  occasionally  met  with,  are 
Bright's  disease,  pneumonia,  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart  and  liver,  erysipelas,  pemphigus, 
boils,  and  other  effects. 

CouBSE  AND  DtiBATioif. —  The  disease  may 
remain  local  for  a  long  time,  even  years,  affect- 
ing one  group  of  glands  only,  and  subsequently 
slowly  becoming  general.  When  the  general 
enlargement  of  glands  is  established,  the  disease 
rarely  lasts  more  than  two  years.  It  usually 
terminates  fatally  by  asthenia;  but  not  rarely 
by  some  secondary  effect  of  the  morbid  process, 
as  asphyxia,  starvation,  diarrhoea;  or  by  a  com- 
plication, especially  by  pneimionia. 

Pathologi. — The  changes  in  the  glands  in 
lymphadenoma  resemble,  in  the  early  stage,  those 
'which  result  from  simple  irritation ;  and,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  first  enlargement  often  appears  to 
be  excited  by  local  irritation.  Clinically,  how- 
over,  the  disease  has  a  semi-malignant  aspect. 
Dr.  Wilks  therefore  assigned  to.  it  a  position  be- 
tween cancer  and  tubercle.  Its  history  suggests 
that  it  is  due  to  both  constitutional  and  local 
causes,  and  that  the  extent  of  these  two  elements 
varies  in  different  cases.  The  constitutionnl 
predisposition  apparently  affects  chiefly  the 
lymphatic  structures.  The  assumption  of  such 
a  predisposition  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
general  affection  of  the  glands  which  charac- 
terises some  cases  in  the  beginning,  and  also  the 
persistence-of  the  affection  when  it  begins  locally, 
as  well  as  its  subsequent  extension.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  a  process  of  secondary 
infection  may  be  at  work,  the  lymphatic  tissues, 
already  predisposed,  becoming  affected  by  the 
circulation  in  the  blood  of  a  materies  morbi 
derived  from  the  structures  first  diseased.  Some 
cases  present  characters  intermediate  between 
lymphadenoma  and  scrofula^the  low  tissue- 
vitality  of  the  latter  leading  to  wide  fatty 
degeneration  and  caseation  of  the  new  growth, 
instead  of  its  fibroid'  transformation.  The  ex- 
isteiice  of  an  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  does  not  present  valid  ground  for  separa- 
ting certain  cases  from  the  rest,  and  calling 
them  '  lymphatic  leucocythsemia.'  Most  of  such 
cases  are,  as  has  been  snid,  forms  of  mixed 
disease.  In  simple  lymphadenosis  the  Mal- 
pighian  follicles  of  the  spleen  are  diseased,  and 
when  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of  leu- 
cocytes in  the  blood,  the  splenic  pulp  is  usually 
also  increased  in  quantity.     The    anatomical 
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lesions  of  splenic  leucocjtTijemia  and  lymphade- 
nosis are  conjoined,  and  to  the  increase  in  the 
pulp  the  leucocytal  excess  is  due.  Occasionally, 
however,  -when  the  diseased  glands  are  soft, 
lymphoid  corpuscles,  changed  in  character,  pass 
from  them  into  the  blood,  and  persist  there, 
leading  to  an  excess  of  the  pale  cells.  Whea 
the  glands  are  hard,  the  production  of  lymphrad 
cells,  and  their  passage  into  the  blood,  seem  in- 
terfered with,  and  thus  simple  ansemia  results. 

DiAGKOSis. — Local  glandular  growths  cannot 
be  sharply  separated  from  cases  of  generalised 
Ivmphadenoma,  although  they  may  be  clinically 
distinguished.  Creneralisation  may  ultimately 
occur,  even  though  one  group  of  glands  hag 
alone  been  diseased  for  many  years.  In  splenic 
leucocythsemia  the  glands  are  only  affected  late 
in  the  disease,  after  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  has  existed  alone  for  a  long  time. 
When  the  spleen  presents  great  enlargement, 
and  the  glands  are  affected  early,  the  case  is 
usually  of  the  mixed  form  above  described,  both 
splenic  pulp  and  follicles  being  diseased.  In 
scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  glands,  the  disease 
is  commonly  confined  to  a  single  group  of  glands 
which  have  been  subjected  to  local  irritation ; 
some  of  the  glands  often  soften  and  suppurate ; 
the  affection  occurs  chiefly  in  early  life ;  and  the 
other  constitutional  signs  of  scrofula  are  present. 
Cancer  of  the  glands  differs  widely  in  its  micro- 
scopical characters  from  lymphadenoma,  but 
clinically  the  distinction  from  a  local  lymphoma 
may  be  difficult,  and  turns  chiefly  on  the  slow 
extension  of  cancer  to  neighbouring  glands,  and 
in  its  subsequent  localisation  in  organs  rather 
than  in  lymphatic  structures. 

PsOGNOSia. — ^When  the  disease  is  widely 
spread,  or  the  local  growths  considerable  in 
size,  a  fatal  termination  is  almost  certain.  The 
duration,  however,  in  each  case,  varies  much. 
The  younger  the  patient,  the  better  the  pre- 
ceding health,  the  longer  is  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  The  consistence  of  the  glands  has  little 
prognostic  value.  The  softer  they  are,  the  more 
rapid  is  the  course  of  the  disease ;  but,'  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  influenced  by  remedial  agents, 
the  soft  glands  can  be  restored  to  a  better  func- 
tional condition  than  the  hard.  The  prognosis  ia 
worse  the  more  profound  the  anaemia.  Eleva- 
tion of  temperature  as  a  rule  indicates  a  rapid 
course,  but  to  this  there  are  some  striking  ex- 
ceptions, as  in  one  case  under  the  writer's  care, 
in  which  the  glandular  enlargement  continued 
slight,  although  the  temperature  for  twelve 
months  was  always  above  the  normal, 

Teeatment. — The  possibly  infecting  influence 
of  the  primary  glandular  enlargements  has  led 
to  their  extirpation.  Where  other  glands,  or 
the  spleen,  has  been  enlarged,  the  operation 
has  done  no  good ;  and,  in  such  cases,  surgical 
interference  is  only  justified  by  impending  death 
from  the  local  pressure.  But  where  the  affection 
has  been  confined  to  one  group  of  glands,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  has  been  retarded  by 
their  removal,  and  in  some  cases,  the  malady 
has  even  been  cured.  The  degree  of  ansemia  is 
of  great  importance  as  influencing  the  prospect 
of  benefit,  and  even  of  survival  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  actual  proportion  of  corpuscles 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  estimated  by  the  hsemacy* 
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toweter.  An  operation  should  never  be  per- 
formed if  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  is 
less  tlian  60  per  cent,  of  the  normal.  A  slight 
«MB9  of  white  corpuscles  does  Dot<  militate 
tgainsli  the  success  :  of  an  operation.  Other 
methods  of  local  treatment  have  been  employed, 
with  some  benefit,  especially  rubbing  and  sham- 
pooing, the  alternate  application  of  heat  and 
cold,  compression,  and  blistering.  •  Galvano- 
pnncture  is  useless.  Various  substances  have 
ken  injected  into  the  glands— iodine,  nitrate  of 
silver,  carbolic  acid,  arsenic.  The  last  has  alone 
appeared  useful  (Winiwarter),  but  it  was;  in  all 
oases,  given  internally  at  the  same  time.  Of 
internal  remedies  arsenic  is  incomparably  the 
most  potent.  It  should  be  pushed  to  the  largest 
doses  the  patient  can  bear,  as  mxv.  of  liquor 
arsonioalis  three  times  daily.  It  often  causes 
some  pain  in  the  glands,  followed  by  their 
diminution  in  siaei  and  even,  in  a  few  re- 
corded cases,  by  their  complete  disappearance. 
Although  such  a  favourable  result  has  not  come 
under  the  writer's  personal  observation,  he  has 
seen  a  marked  diminution  obtained  in  tlie  size  of 
glands  which  were  before  steadily  enlarging,  a 
diminution  which  has  been  maintained  for  years. 
Phosphorus  has  been  given  in  the  disease  (first 
by  Vetneail),  but  it  is  far  less  useful  than 
arsenic  Iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  are 
of  little  service.  Cod-liver  oil  is  luseful  when 
there  is  any  indication  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis. 
Mercury  and  carbolic  acid  have  been  given  in- 
ternally witliout  success.  Iron,  useless  alone, 
has  sometimes  appeared  to  do  good  when  given 
in  conjunction  with  other  remedies.  Change  of 
air,  general  tonics,' and  careful  diet  are  often  of 
considerable  service,  especially  when  employed 
along  with  other  measures.      W.  R.  Gowebs. 

'  ITMPHAITGBITIS  (vilt.<l>v,  water,  or 
lymph,  and  iTytioi',  a  vessel). — Inflammation  of 
lymphatic  vessels.  See  Lymphatic  System,  Dis- 
eases of. 

.  LYMPHAWGIECTASIS,  \lympha,,  lymph, 
and  angitctoiU,  vascular  dilatation). — ^Lymph- 
atic varix,  or  varicose  dilatation  of  lymphatic 
.vessels.    See  Lymphatic  System,  Diseases  of. 

LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM,  Diseases  of.— 
SiKON. :  Fr.  Maladies  du  St/stime  Lymphatique ; 
Ger.  Kraniheitm  des  Lymphsystems. 

There  is  no  essential  dilSerence  between  the 
lymphatic  tod  lacteal  systems,  which  together 
constitute  the  absorbent  system.  In  this  article 
attention  will  be  briefly  directed  to  those  diseases 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  which  are 
more  or  less  of  a  local  nature ;  and  what  is 
mated  with  regard  to  the  former  will  apply 
generally  to  the  lacteals,  but  attention  will  be 
toected  to  any  points  connected  with  these 
vessels  calliiig  for  special  notice.  Some  of  the 
wections  involving  these  structures  are  con- 
sidered m  separate  articles,  and  need,  therefore, 
metsly  be  mentioned  here;  while  the  mesen- 
™o  glunde  are  discussed  indepehdently  {see 
JaBasNTEEic  jSiANDs,  Diseascs  of).  It  may  be 
Kmarkedthat  recent  pathological  investigations 
PO'M  to  the  existence  of  important  relations 
oeiween  the  absorbent  system  and  certain  dis- 
hes, namely,  some  of  those  belonging  to  the 
•Tmotie  class,  and  those  depending  upon  septic 
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conditions,  such  as  plague,  tvphus  and  t;jphoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  glanders,  malignant 
pustule,  snake-bite,  dissection  oi  post-mortem 
wounds,  and  certain  forms  of  seroiis  inflam 
mation,  such  as  puerperal  peritonitis.  Moreover, 
the  lymphatic  vessels  seem  to  bo  materially 
affected  in  some  skin-diseases,  such  as  erythema 
and  elephantiasis;  while  there  a^e  structures 
which  consist  mainly  of  lymphatic  follicles,  and 
their  diseases  principally  affect  these  follicles. 
The  absorbent  system  is  also  concerned  in  an 
important  degree  in  conveying  morbid  products 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  such  as 
cancerous  elements,  tubercle,  or  the  syphilitic 
poison,  and  thus  of  disseminating  these  diseases 
through  the  system.  Thesepoints  are  more  fully 
dwelt  upon  in  their  appropriate  articles,  and  now 
the  individual  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system 
will  be  discussed  in  their  appropriate  order. 

1,  Aoute  Inflammation. — According  to  the 
structures  involved,  acute  inflammation,  con- 
nected with  the  lymphatic  system,  presents  three 
varieties,  namely : — (o)  where  the  vessels  are 
alone  affected — lymp/iangeitis  or  angeioleudtis; 
(A)  where  the  condition  is  limited  to  the  glands 
— adenitis ;  or  (o)  where  both  vessels  and  glands 
are  involved.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
these  varieties  together.  As  a  rule  the  disease 
is  localized,  but  under  certain  circumstances  the 
lymphatic  system  is  more  or  less  widely  im- 
plicated, especially  if  the  inflammation  is  of  a 
septic  character.  It  may  be  set  up  and  extend 
with  great  rapidity. 

JEtioloqy  and  Pathoiosy.— The  causes  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessel's  or 
glands  may  be  thus  indicated; — 1.  Traumatic, 
including  such  injuries  as  wounds,  contusions, 
or  a  severe  strain.  2.  Irritation  from  without. 
Strong  heat,  as  that  of  the  sun,  may  set  up 
inflammation  of  the  superficial  lymphatics. 
Pressure  or  friction  may  also  produce  this 
effect  upon  the  vessels  or  glands.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice  to  excite  inflammation  arti- 
ficially in  the  glands,  for  the  cure  of  certain  of 
their  diseases,  by  injecting  irritants  into  their 
substance,  3.  Irritation  from  within.  This  may 
be  due  to  inflammation  in  the  vicinity,  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  diseases  of  joints  or  bones, 
and  other  causes.  In  medical  practice  the  inol- 
plication  of  the  glands  under  tho  jaw,  in  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  is  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion of  this  class  of  cases ;  or  the  inflammation 
of  the  glands  behind  the  ear  in  cases  of  im- 
petigo of  the  head.'  It  may  also  be  noticed  here 
that  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  phlegmasia  dolens.  4.  Specifio  irrita- 
tions. These  deserve  separate  recognition,  and 
include  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  and  various  septic 
poisons,  which  frequently  affect  the  lymphatic 
structures.  Inflammation  of  the  absorbent  glands 
is  also  an  important  feature  in  plague,  glanders, 
and  other  diseases. 

With  regard  to  the  modes  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation is  set  upi  this  may  happen  in  several 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  cause  may  act 
directly  upon  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  glands, 
as  in  the  case  of  injury.  Secondly,  these  struc- 
tures may  be  involved  by  extension  from  neigh- 
bouring parts.  Glands  are  frequently  affected 
in  this   way ;  and  lymphatic  vessels  may   be 
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inTolved  by  continuous  extension  of  iiritadoii 
&oia  inflamed  organs,  serous  membranes,  or 
other  structures  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Thirdly,  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  often 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  situation  in  which 
:'t  appears,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  glands. 
This  may  arise  from  the  condition  passing  con- 
tinuously along  the  vessels  from  some  seat  of 
irritation  to  tlie  glands  in  their  course ;  or  mor- 
bid products  may  be  carried  by  the  current  of 
lymph  to  the  glands,  the  vessels  themselres  be- 
ing unaffected,  when  the  inflammation  thus  set 
up  is  said  to  be  sympathetic.  In  other  instances 
pus  has  been  found  within  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
having  made  its  way  from  some  seat  of  inflam- 
mation. It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  lymphatic 
inflammation  may  originate  a  similar  condition 
in  other  structures,  such  as  the  joints,  and  this 
may  be  of  a  purulent  character. 

Inflammation  is  much  more  readily  excited  in 
the  lymphatic  structures  in  some  persons  than 
in  others,  and  especially  in  those  who  are  of  a 
strumous  habit.  The  glands  are  more  liable  to 
be  affected  in  the  early  periods  of  life.  A  low 
state  of  the  general  health  may  predispose  to 
inflammation  of  these  structures  from  slight 
causes.  Glands  which  are  chronically  enlarged, 
as  the  result  of  inflammation,  are  very  liable  to 
become  the  seat  of  acute  inflammaiian  from 
slight  causes. 

Anatomical  GnAKAcrEBS. — ^Inflammation  af- 
fecting the  lymphatic  vessels  presents  two  forms, 
but  they  may  be  met  with  together.  When  the 
minute  c.ipillary  network  is  involved,  the  con- 
dition is  termed  reticular  lymp/iangeitis ;  the 
skin  and  its  capillaries  are  generally  affected  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  there  is  more  or  less 
difiiised  redness,  but  it  may  present  a  reticulated 
arrangement.  Tubular  lymphangeitis  signifies 
that  the  main  vessels  are  implicated.  They  are 
visible  on  the  surface  as  red  lines,  straight  or 
wavy,  passing  to  the  glands.  They  become 
dilated,  and  their  walls  thickened.  Their  in- 
ternal coat  is  opaque  and  uneven,  and  the 
endothelium  often  disappears.  Coagulation  of 
the  lymph  within  the  vessels  takes  place,  closing 
np  Jheir  channel.  The  coagulum  may  become 
organised,  so  that  they  are  permanently  ob- 
literated ;  or  it  may  soften  and  even  suppurate 
at  the  centre,  and  the  products  may  enter  into 
the  general  circulation,  and  thus  cause  septi- 
caemia or  pyaemia.  The  inflammation  is  liable  to 
extend  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  leading 
to  exudation,  hyperplasia  of  cells,  and  consequent 
swelling  and  thickening. 

Inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands  is  charac- 
terised in  the  early  stage  by  swelling,  congestion, 
and  increased  tirmnetB.  The  lymph  accuiuu- 
lates,  exudation  takes  place,  and  abundant  cells 
are  present.  The  inflammatory  process  may 
soon  subside,  terminating  in  resolution.  In  many 
cases,  however,  suppuration  ensues,  especially 
in  certain  forms  of  inflammation,  this  com- 
mencing in  the  centre  of  the  glands,  the  cavities 
of  which  become  more  or  less  speedily  filled 
with  pus.  The  inflammation  spreads  to  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and,  an  abscess  be- 
ing formed,  the  pus  makes  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face. If  the  glands  are  internal,  they  may  burst 
there,  and  lead  to  serious  consequences;  or  by 


merely  setting  up  irritation  in  adjacent  struc- 
tures, they  may  produce  similar  results.  Some- 
times the  glands  remain  permanently  enlarged 
and  indurated,  especially  after  repeated  attacks  of 
inflammation ;  and  they  may  became  adherent 
to  the  parts  around.  A  single  gland  may  be  in- 
flamed, but  it  is  common  for.  a  cluster  or  a  chain 
of  glands  to  be  involved.  In  some  cases  the  in- 
flammation assumes  a  more  or  less  sub-acute 
character,  and  the  progress  of  events  is  slower. 

Symptoms. — These  are  local  ami. general.  The 
local  phenomena  consist  of  subjective  sensations, 
and  objective  signs.  Fain  is  felt  at  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  which  may  be  very  severe,  often 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat  or  burning, 
and  stiffness  or  tension.  There  is  usually 
marked  tenderness,  and  this  may  be  present 
when  little  or  no  spontaneous  pain  is  complained 
of,  while  it  is  often  remarkably  limited  to  the 
line  of  an  affected  lymphatic  vessel.  Movement 
also  increases  the  pain.  The  subjective  sensa- 
tions are  more  severe  as  a  rule  when  the  glands 
are  involved.  When  suppuration  takes  place, 
the  pain  tends  to  assume  a  shooting  and  throb- 
bing character.  As  regards  objective  signs, 
inflamed  lymphatic  vessels,  if  superficiiJ,  are 
usually  visible  as  red  lines,  either  straight  or 
wavy,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  glands; 
or  there  may  be  separate  red  patches.  Should 
they  be  deeply  situated,  however,  the  vessels 
cannot  be  seen.  The  larger  trunks  may  be  felt 
by  the  fingers,  being  cord-like,  firm,  and  knotted. 
The  surrounding  tissues  are  seen  and  felt  to  be 
more  or  less  swollen  and  indurated.  If  the  cir- 
culation of  the  lymph'is  much  interfered  with,  a 
limb  may  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  presents 
a  f(>eling  of  firmness  and  solidity,  owing  to  the 
occurrence  of  lymphatic  oedema. 

When  the  lymphatic  glands  become  inflamed, 
their  enlargement  can  be  detected,  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  may  also  be  swollen.  At  first 
they  feel  firm,  but  if  suppuration  takes  place 
they  become  more  and  more  soft,  and  at  last 
present  a  sensation  of  fluctuation.  The  over- 
lying skin  is  markedly  red,  and  there  is  often 
subcutaneous  cedema,  Suppurntive  inflammation 
of  lymphatic  glands  constitutes  the  condition 
known  as  '  bubo.'  If  not  opened  artificially, 
the  abscess  ultimately  bursts  externally,  but  it 
may  burrow  considerably  before  doing  so,  and 
the  opening  is  often  imperfect.     See  SoBO, 

The  general  symptoms  accompanying  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatic  structures  vary  in  their 
intensity  in  different  cases,  according  to  its  eove- 
rity,  extent,  and  results.  In  the  slighter  cases 
there  is  no  obvious  constitutional,  disturbance. 
As  a  rule,  however,  more  or  less  fever,  with 
its  accompanying  symptoms,  sets  in,  preceded 
often  by  stiivering  or  even  distinct  rigors.  li 
suppuration  occurs  the'  rigors  may  bo  repeated ; 
the  pyrexia  increases;  and  more  or  less  wasting 
follows,  if  there  shoiUd  be  prolonged  discharge 
of  pus.  Where  the  inflammation  is  of  a  septic 
character  from  the  first,  or  when  septic  matters 
are  conveyed  ■  into  the  circulation,  the  general 
symptoms  are  exceedingly  grave,  being  similar  to 
those  indicative  of  septicaemia  from  other  causes, 
such  as  repeated  rigors,  high  and  erratic  fever, 
grent  weakness  and  prostration,  low  nervous 
symptoms,  weak  and  rapid  cardiac  action  and 
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poise,  and  other  typhoid  phenomena.  The  ter- 
mination is  then  usually  fatal. 

Tbbatkent.— In  the  management  of  any  acute 
inflammation  affecting  the  lymphatic  Teesels  or 
glands,  the  fast  indication  is  to  get  rid  of  its 
cause,  if  this  be  practicable.  In  the  next  place 
rest  is  of  essential  importance,  and  the  affected' 
part  should  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  all  pressui* 
or  tension.  As  regards  local  treatment,  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  and  moisture,  by  means  of 
fomentations  and  poultices',  usually  answers  best. 
To  these  anodynes  may  be  added,  if  necessary, 
especially  belladonna;  and  the  latter  may  be 
often  applied  'vrith  advantage  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tract, mixed  with  glycerine.  It  is  not  uncommonly 
advisable  to  take  away  blood  locally  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  inflamed  glands,  by  means  of 
leeches.  Some  authorities  maintain  that  sup- 
puration may  sometimes  be  prevented  by  counteiv 
irritation  around  the  glands,  effected  by  applying 
blistering-fluid  or  strong  iodine.  If  suppuration 
take  place,  the  progress  of  the  pus  toirards  the 
surface  must  be  encouraged  by  the  usual  means, 
and  the  abscess  opened  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Should  general  treatment  be  required,  at  first  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  on  low 
diet,  to  open  the  bowels  well,  and  perhaps  to 
administer  some  simple  saline  mixture.  When 
suppuation  occurs,  a  more  or  less  supporting 
tome  and  stimulant  treatment  is  called  for.  In 
septic  cases  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, with  the  administration  of  full  doses  of 
quinine  or  salicine,  constitutes  the  appropriate 
treatment. 

2.  Chrouio  Inflammation. — It  is  only  the 
lymphatic  glands  which  can  be  said  to  be  liable 
ia  this  affection — chronic  adenitis.  They  may 
remain  in  a  condition  of  chronic  inflammation 
titer  one  or  more  acute  or  sub-acute  attacks ;  or 
this  is  set  up  as  a  chronic  affection  from  some 
continued  or  repeated  irritation.  Formerly  a 
W  form  of  chronic  inflammation  was  regard?d 
M'the  primarj  lesion  in  scrofulous  or  tubercular 
glands,  and  some  pathologists  s'jU  hold  this  view. 
The  affected  glands  are  enlarged  and  firm,  and 
mnally  somewhat  painful  and  tender.  These 
changes  may  be  due  partly  to  a  hyperplasia  of 
the  gtardi^tructuree,  partly  to  an  exudation  into 
tlieir  midst.  Fi'equently  they  continue  in  this 
condition  for  a  long  time,  without  undergoing 
any  obvious  change,  but  they  are  liable  to  acute 
exacerbations  from  slight  causes.  They  may  ulti- 
mately become  the  seat  of  caseous  degeneration, 
or  of  suppuration,  even  though  there  is  no  evident 
ecrofiilousdiathesis.  The  circulation  of  the  lymph 
fwugh  the  involved  glands  is  prevented  to  a 
pester  or  less  degree.  Usually  there  is  no  con- 
ttitnuonal  disturbance,  unless  a  considerable 
number  of  glands  are  implicated,  or  they  dege- 
nerate or  suppurate. 

TBi!ATj,iNT._lt  is  not  desirable  to  allow 
cmomo  adenitis  to  continue,  as  unpleasant  op 
even  senousconsequentes  may  ensue,  and  there- 
S  :.T*  •"  subjected  to  proper  treatment 


Z„?  /'  "^L  ^"y  «>"«=«  of  irritation  must  be 
mW  J  ",'H  ""''''■  ^^^n""  fri'tio"  over  the 
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tincture  of  iodine.  Counter-irritation  by  blisters 
may  be  sometimes  useful.  Internally  ood-livep 
oil  and  quinine  are  frequently  of  much  value  j 
preparations  of  iron  are  also  often  very  service- 
able, especially  the  syrup  of  the  iodide. 

3.  Sorofulcus  or  Tubercular  Disease. — 
The  morbid  condition  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
thus  named  may  be  conveniently  discussed  here, 
as  the  ultimate  effects  produced  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  result  from  chronic  inflammation 
in  certain  cases.  This  affection,  however,  is  sup- 
posed 10  be  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  par- 
ticular diathesis — the  scrofulous  or  tubercular — 
in  which  the  absorbent  glands  are  very  prone 
to  become  the  seat  of  certain  changes  of  a  de- 
structive character.  It  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  other  articles,  and  here  it  will  suffice 
to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 

.^TioLoar. — Scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands 
often  occurs  in  t^ose  who  present  obvious  cha- 
racteristics of  the  diathesis ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case,  for  the  subjects  of  the 
glandular  affection  may  be  apparently  strong  and 
healthy.  Children  and  young  persons  are  by  far 
most  frequently  affcv-jted.  The  glandular  change 
may  originally  be  set  up  by  some  irritation,  which 
seems  to  give  it  a  start,  but  in  many  instances 
there  is  no  such  obvious  cause,  and  it  appears 
to  commence  spontaneously.  Once  an  absorbent 
gland  becomes  the  seat  of  scrofulous  changes, 
others  in  connection  with  it,  or  even  at  a  distance, 
are  very  liable  to  become  secondarily  implicated. 

Anatomical  Chabactehs. — Scrofulous  disease 
may  involve  the  lacteal  as  well  as  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  of  the  latter  those  within  the  body 
may  be  affected,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
external.  This  disease  of  the  lacteal  glands 
is  separately  discussed  (see  Mesen'Tehio  Glands, 
Diseases  of) ;  and  also  that  of  certain  lymphatic 
glands  within  the  chest  {see  Bhonchial  Glands, 
Diseases  of).  Of  the  external  glands,  those 
in  the  neck  and  under  the  jaw  are  most  com- 
monly involved.  The  changes  always  go  through 
a  more  or  less  chronic  course.  At  first  the 
glands  become  enlarged  and  firm,  and,  accord, 
ing  to  most  observers,  this  seems  to  be  merely 
due  to  a  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  elements. 
These,  however,  possess  but  a  very  low  de- 
gree of  vitality,  and  have  a  marked  tendency 
to  degenerate  and  disintegrate,  so  that  the  tissues 
become  destroyed.  Orainarily  caseation  takes 
place,  the  substance  of  the  glands  becoming  yd- 
li>w  and  softened ;  then  it  slow  process  of  un- 
healthy suppuration  generally  ensues,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  chronic  abscesses.  The  skin 
over  them  presents  a  congested  appearance,  and 
is  often  undermined  fop  some  distance,  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  being  involved  in  the  suppura- 
tive process.  If  the  abscesses  are  not  properly 
opened,  they  are  liable  to  cause  much  destruction 
of  the  skin,  and  to  leave  unhealthy  sinuses  and 
ulcers  when  they  burst  of  their  own  accord.  If 
they  subsequently  heal,  this  is  often  attended  by 
extensive  scarring,  and  the  scars  are  permanent ' 
but  become  less  marked  in  course  of  time.  In 
some  cases_  the  glands  do  not  suppurate,  but 
after  caseation  they  become  calcified  and  inert  • 
it  appears  that  this  result  may  take  place  even 
after  the  formation  of  pus,  which  then  becomes  in- 
spissated, and  mixed  up  with  calcareous  matter. 
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Symptoms. — In  the  case  of  the  external  glands, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  changes 
above  described  can  be  observed  cliniatUy.  They 
are  attended  with  little  or  no  pain,  but  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  tenderLess.  Constitutional 
symptoms  are  usually  prominent,  when  the  glands 
become  to  any  extent  the  seat  of  scrofulous 
disease.  There  may  be  the  symptoms  of  the 
diathesis ;  but  the  glandular  affection  Itself  also 
tends  to  produce  wabting,  anaemia,  general  weak- 
ness, and  more  or  less  pyrexia,  which,  if  there 
should  be  abundant  suppuration,  is  apt  tc  assume 
a  hectic  type.  If  the  glandular  disease  is  limited, 
however,  the  system  may  suffer  but  little  or  not 
at  all ;  and  even  alter  it  has  been  extensive  and 
severe,  so  as  to  lower  the  patient  very  much, 
recovery  may  take  place  under  appropriate  treat- 
ment, the  pittieot  ultimately  becoming  strong  and 
robust.  When  the  internal  glands  are  affected, 
they  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  from  their  mere 
mechanical  presence,  such  as  those  indicative  of 
presstire  or  irritation ;  and  if  destructive  changes 
occur  in  them,  very  serious  results  are  liable  to 
be  produced.  The  general  symptoms  are  also> 
usually  more  marked  in  these  cases,  and  may 
became  extreme  in  degree.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  phthisis  may  be 
set  up  by  an  infective  process,  in  connection  with 
suppurating  or  caseous  scrofulous  glands. 

Ts£A.TMBNT. — General  treatment  is  of  essen- 
'  tial  consequence  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
disseise  of  glands.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
under  the  most  satisfactory  sanitaty  conditions 
that  can  be  obtained;  but  in  many  cases  this  is 
a  very  difficult  matter,  and  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance, if  possible,  to  remove  from  their  un- 
healthy and  often  wretched  homes  those  suffer- 
ing &om  this  affection,  and  to  treat  them  in 
suitable  sanatoriums  or  hospitals.  They  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
change  of  air  will  often  prove  of  decided  benefit 
to  those  suffering  from  scrofulous  glands.  Resi- 
dence at  the  seaside,  with  sea-bathing,  is  also  of 
much  service,  or  a  sea  voyage  may  be  desirable. 
The  digestive  functions  require  careful  attention 
and  regulation ;  and  the  food  must  be  nutritious, 
including  abundance  of  good  milk,  fresh  eggs, 
and  such  articles  of  diet.  As  regards  medicines, 
those  which  are  usually  indicated  are  cod-liver 
oil,  quinine,  and  preparations  of  iron,  especially 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide,  steel-wine,  or  Parrish's 
syrup,  Where  there  is  much  suppuration,  marked 
benefit  has  been  found  to  result  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  minute  doses  of  sulphide  of  calcium, 
and  from  chloride  of  calcium. 

Local  treatment  is  usually  called  for.  In  the 
early  stages  attempts  may  be  made  to  cause  ab- 
sorption uf  the  enlarged  glands,  but  these  must 
be  cautiously  conducted.  Grentle  friction,  the 
application  of  preparations  containing  iodine  or 
certain  iodides,  and  the  use  of  poultices  or  fo- 
mentation of  sea-weeds,  are  the  measures  usually 
adopted.  In  some  cases  it  certainly  seems  the 
best  plan  of  treatment  to  try  to  encourage  sup- 
puration in  glands  which  are  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  which  cannot  be  absorbed.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  been  injected  with  irritants.  Suppura- 
tion an!  its  consequences  must  be  treated  on 
ordinary  principles ;  but  it  should  be  remarked 
that  abscusses  should  not  be  allowed  to  burst  of 


their  own  accord,  but  need  surgical  interference, 
as  otherwise  they  may  lead  to  much  destruction 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues. 

4.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  Glands. 
The  lymphatic  glands  become  hyperlrophwi  un- 
der different  circumstances.  In  some  cases  there 
is  a  mere  local  hypertrophy,  which  shows  no 
tendency  to  progress  towards  other  parts,  and 
which  may  be  due  to  some  obvious  irritation,  or 
independent  of  any  known  cause.  As  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  hypertrophy  is  the  early 
condition  of  scrofulous  glands^'  This  morbid 
change  is  most  important,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disease  termed  lymphadeMma,  or 
Hodgkin'a  disease,  in  which  there  is  a  progres- 
sive enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  and 
with  one  form  of  leucoci/themia.  These  affec- 
tions are  discussed  in  separate  articles.  Without 
entering  upon  any  lengthy  description,  therefore, 
it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  in  these  affections 
the  enlargement  varies  much  in  degree  and  ex- 
tent in  different  cases ;  that  it  is  due  simply  to 
an  increase  of  the  normal  lymphatic  structures ; 
and  that  the  glands  usually  show  no  tendency 
towards  any  degenerative  or  destructive  change. 
Clinically  they  are  recognised  by  their  obvious 
physical  characters  when  superficial ;  or  by  phy- 
sical signs  when  situated  in  internal  cavities. 
As  a  rule  they  are  painless ;  but  may  give  rise 
to  various  symptoms  by  their  mechanical  pres- 
sure, irritation,  or  destructive  effects.  In  many 
cases  more  or  less  severe  general  symptoms  are 
present.    See  IiEncocYiRSMU;  and  Ltufeads- 

NOMA. 

Atrophy  of  lymphatic  glands  may  occur  after 
inflammation  ;  as  a  senile  change ;  after  the  re- 
moval of  a  limb,  or  its  long-continued  want  of , 
use;  or  from  other  causes.  No  definite  effects  ' 
can  be  referred  to  this  condition,  but  if  there 
should  be  extensive  glandular  atrophy  it  might 
obviously  interfere  with  the  due  nutrition  of  the 
blood  and  general  system. 

5.  Morbid  Formationa  and  Deposits  in 
Glands. — Under  this  heading  the  following  may 
be  considered : — 

a.  Cancer. — The  various  forms  of  malignant 
growth  frequently  involve  lymphatic  glands.  In 
most  cases  the  disease  is  secondary  to  cancer  in 
some  neighbouring  part,  and  the  glands  are  very 
prone  to  become  involved,  owing  to  the  cancer- 
elements  being  directly  conveyed  to  them  by 
the  lymphatics.  This  is  well  exemplified  by 
the  implication  of  the  axillary  glands  when  the 
breast  is  the  seat  of  cancer.  Not  uncommonly, 
however,  the  formation  is  primary  in  the  glands, 
and  then  involves  other  structures  by  direct  ex- 
tension or  convection.  All  forms  of  malignant 
disease  are  met  with,  but  the  encephaloid  variety 
is  most  common.  When  secondary,  however,  it 
generally  approximates  in  characters  to  the 
primary  formation,  and  hence  may  be  of  a  scir- 
rhous or  melanotic  nature.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned here  that  secondary  sarcoma  occurs  in 
the  lymphatic  glands.  The  growth  may  attain  a 
considerable  size,  and  it  is  more  or  Uss  nodu- 
lated. The  consistence  will  depend  on  the 
variety^  of  the  cancer ;  often  it  is  soft,  and  a 
milky  juice  escapes  on  pressure.  If  cancerous 
glands  are  external,  they  can  be  recognised  on 
examination,  and  are  usually  painful  and  tender. 
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When  Bituated  internally  they  give  rise  to  physi- 
cal signs  of  their  presence,  either  m  the  ,  chest 
or  the  abdomen;  and  to  more  or  less  pressure- 
symptoms  ;  which  may  be  combined  -with  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  ma]igna,nt  disease.  It 
may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  clinically 
between  cancerous  glands  and  lymphadenoma^ 
tons  growths  situated  internally. 

J.  Ainmmoid  disease,— The  glands  are  liable 
to  be  iuTOlved  in  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
ribuminoid  degeneration.  On  section  they  pre- 
sent the  peculiar  waxy,  pale,  translucent,  homo- 
geneous appearance  characteristic  of  tissues 
which  are  the  seat  of  this  change.  The  glands 
may  be  enlarged;  but  when  they  attain  a  consi- 
derable size,  this  is  partly  duo  to  hypertrophy. 
In  other  cases  they  are  small  and  firm.  This 
condition  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  by  pres- 
sure, as  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  albu- 
minoid glands  in  the  portal  fissure,  which  may 
cause  ascites  or  jaundice. 

,  e.  Pigmeiitaiion, — The  bronchial  glands  may 
be  the  seat  of  a  deposit  of  blaclL  particles  in 
caseli where  the  lungs  are  thus  affected,  as  in 
miners,  colliers,  &c.  ,  They  are  enlarged  to  some 
eitent,  and  blaolc;  and  a  black  liquid  escapes 
on  pressure,  this  condition  does  not  give  rise 
to  any  obvious  symptoms.  More  or  less  pigmen- 
tation of  these  glands  is  often  observed  with 
advancing  age. 

d.  Syphilitic  growths. — The  glands  in  the  groin 
are  affected  from  the  irritation  of  the  primary 
syphilitic  sore,  and  others  are  of  ten.  involved  in 
connection  with  its  secondary  and  tertiary  effects ; 
hutno^oubt  they  are  also  liable  to  become  the 
sea^.of  special  syphilitic  formations. 

«.  Tubercle. — The  condition  of  glands  usually 
lenned  'tuberculous'  has  been  already  con- 
sideredibnt  sometimes  distinct  grey  granulations 
lice  found  in  connection  with  acute  tuberculosis. 
They  originate  in  the  follicles  of  the  glands. 

TmtMiiiiT.— Practically  the  treatment  of  the 
morbid  formations  in  glands  just  considered,  if 
tny  be  called  for,  consists  in  measures  directed 
against  the  constitutional  condition  of  which  they 
a,re  a  manifestation.  In  the  case  of  cancer,  opera- 
tive interference  may  bo  demanded.  Symptoms, 
especially  those  resulting  from  pressure,  may 
also  require  special  treatment. 

6,  Chronio  Changes  affecting  Iiympha- 
tios.'^The  lymphatic  vessels  are  subject  to  two 
principal  classes  of  chronic  changes,  namely  (a) 
Dilatation  and  hypertrophy :  and  (6)  Obetruc- 
tion.  ,,-. 

«i  mjUoction  and  hypertrophy — Lymphangiec- 
iarij.— Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  thoracic 
duct  and  receptaculum  chyli,  the  lymphatics, 
either  BaperBcial  or  deep,  and  also  the  lacteals, 
may  become  more  or  less  dilated  and  hypertro- 
pllied.  Even  the  vessels  of  internal  mucous  or 
.serous  membranes  may  be  thus  affected.  In  most 
wees  the  larger  trunks  are  implicated,  but  the 
capillary  plexuses  are  sometimes  chiefiy  or  alone 
involved.  _  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  this  con- 
mion.  It  is  often  congenital,  and  has  then  been 
atttihutedto  a  want  of  specialisation  in  the  lym- 
pnatio  system  of  certain  parts.  In  other  cases  it 
IB  evidently  due  to  some  obstruction  to  the  circu- 
'Kion  of  the  lymph,  and  consequent  enlargement 
M  we  vpssels  behind  the  impediment.   Such  ob- 


struction may  be  seated  in  the  glands  or  vessels, 
and  in  the  latter  case  may  be  due  to  internal  plug- 
ging or  to  external  pressure.  >  In  some  instances 
the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  primary  hypertrophy,  either 
alone,  or  along  with  other  tissues,  as  in  connec- 
tion with  elephantiasis  and  other  growths,  of 
which  enlarged  lymphatics  constitute  an  im- 
portant element.  Dilatation  has  been  also  attri- 
buted to  a  supposed  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Lymphangiectasis 
is  most  common  in  warm  and  moist  climates. 

Theroare  various  forms  which  enlarged  lym- 
phatics assume.  Thus,  there  may  be  simply  a 
localised  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  consti- 
tuting a  visible  freely-anastomosing  reticulum 
or  network.  More  commonly  the  trunks  are 
enlarged,  assuming  a  tubular,  fusiform,  vari- 
cose, saacular,  or  cirsoid  form.  Or  a  distinct 
growth  may  be  producedi  which  has  been  speci- 
ally termed  lymphangiectam,  and  has  been  divir 
ded  by  Wagner  into  three  varieties— (i.)  simple; 
(ii.)  cavernom  ;  (iii.)  cyetoid  —  names  which 
suificiently  indicate  their  several  peculiarities. 
The  walls  of  the  vessels  are  often  more  or  less 
thickened  from  hypertrophy.  Dilated  lymphatics 
are  liable  ultimately  to  give  way,  with  conBe- 
quent  escape  of  the  lymph. 

Clinically  the  conditions  now  under  considera- 
tion are  visible  when  superficial,  or  when  occur- 
ring on  a  surface  which  can  be  inspected.  The 
appearances  will  differ  according  to  the  par- 
ticular morbid  change  present.  There  may  be  a 
distinct  tumour;  or  the  enlarged  lymphatics  may 
only  form  one  element  in  certain  growths.  Cystic 
formations  originating  in  the  lymphatic  system 
are  said  to  be  most  common  in  connection  with 
the  upper  lip,  tongue,  and  neck.  It  is  beyond 
the  province  of  this  article  to  describe  these 
conditions  in  any  detail.  Enlargement  of  the 
superficial  lymphatics  is  chiefly  observed  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  the  sides  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  scrotum  and  penis ;  they  appear 
in  the  form  of  vesicles  like  grains  of  sago,  grouped 
regularly  or  irregularly.  Sometimes  only  am- 
pullae are  formed,  which  are  generally  soft  and 
ipninless.  These  conditions  have  been  mistaken 
for  hernia,  abscess,  scrofulous  glands,  and  other 
diseases.  Should  the  dilated  lymphatics  rup- 
ture subcutanedusly,  vesicles  containing  a  clear 
or  milky  fluid  appear.  They  may  rupture  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  lymph  being  dis- 
charged externally,  which  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases.  When 
dilated  absorbents  are  situated  internally,  they 
cannot  be  recognised  unless  they  should  happen 
to  rupture,  with  the  escape  of  their  contents  by 
some  outlet.  This  applies  mainly  to  the  lacteals, 
the  contents  of  which  may  pass  out  w'ith  the 
stools,  and  to  the  urinary  mucous  membrane,  it 
being  supposed  by  some  pathologists  tliat  the 
condition  termed  ohyluria  is  merely  due  to  the 
rupture  of  dilated  lymphatic  vessels  in  this 
membrane. 

b.  Obstruction. — As  in  the  case  of  dilatation, 
the  capillary  plexuses  or  larger  lymphatics  may 
be  obstructed.  This  may  arise  chiefly  from 
plugging  of  their  channels  by  coagulated  lymph ; 
inflammation  of  the  vessels ;  pressure  by  enlarged 
glands,  aneurisms,  or  other  tumours,  or  morel; 
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as  a  result  of  inSammation  of  the  cellalar  tissue 
around  the  vessels.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  lymphatic  tissues,  similar  to  those  observed 
in  the  glands,  sometimes  form  here  and  there  in 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics  in  cases  of  lympha- 
denoma.  The  lymphatics  of  the  urinary  mucous 
membrane  are  also  supposed  by  some  pathologists 
to  become  the  seat  of  aggregation  of  the  animal 
parasites  named  filaria,  and  they  consider  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  chyluria. 

The  effects  liable  to  be  produced  by  obstruc- 
tion of  lymphatic  vessels  are  swelling,  from  so- 
called  lymphatic  oedema ;  and  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  behind  the  obstruction,  -which  may  lead 
to  their  rupture.  It  is  by  these  effects  alone 
that  this  condition  can  be  recognised  clinically. 

TfiEATMENT. — But  little  can  be  done  for  the 
chronic  changes  now  under  consideration  affect- 
ing lymphatic  vessels.  Proper  bandaging,  or  the 
use  of  some  elastic  Support,  may  be  of  use  in 
treating  dilated  vessels,  if  they  happen  to  be  con- 
veniently situated.  Friction  and  kneading  may 
assist  in  removing  lymphatic  cedema  due  to  ob- 
struction. Growths  come  under  the  treatment 
of  the  surgeon,  and  do  not  call  for  any  special 
remark  here.  Fbedebick  T.  Kobebts. 

LYMPHATIC  TEMPEBAMENT.  See 
Tempehahibnt. 

LYMPHOMA. — A  synonym  for  lymphade- 
noma.     See  LYMPHiiXtENosiA. 

LTMPHOHBHAGIA  or-  LYMPHOB- 
HH(EA  {Ipnpha,  lymph,  from  yi/upii,  water ; 
and  ^7i>u/u,  I  burst  forUi,  or  /Seu,  I  flow). 

DEFDnrioN. — These  terms  literally  signify  a 
flow  of  lymph,  but  they  are  used  to  indicate  an 
abnormal  discharge  from  any  part  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  whether  it  be  of  lymph  or  of 
chyle. 

JEtiOLoaY  AND  PATHOixjar. — Lymphorrhagia 
may  take  place  from  the  lymphatic  capillaries 
or  trunks;  from  the  lacteals ;  from  the  absorbent 
glands;  or  from  the  reoeptaculum  chyli  or  tho- 
racic duct.  Cases  in  which  this  condition  occurs 
are  usually  divided  into  traiimatie  and  idiopathic, 
according  to  their  apparent  causation.  In  the 
former  the  cause  is  a  wound,  which  generally 
affects  either  the  thoracic  duct,  the  larger  lym- 
phatic trucks,  or  the  glands.  A  discharge  of 
lymph  has  in  rare  instances  followed  even  a  slight 
wound,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
joints,  and  this  was  attributed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Messenger  Bradley  to  a  constitutional  defect — 
a  lymphorrhagio  diathesis,  corresponding  to  the 
hsemorrhagic  diathesis.  Idiopathic  lymphorrhoea 
is  almost  always  the  result  of  dilatation  of  a  ves- 
sel or  vessels,  which  ultimately  rupture.  They 
are  ofteagreatly  distended  before  they  give  way. 
Allusion  may  again  be  made  here  to  the  supposed 
relation  of  chyluria  to  the  presence  of  filuria  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  urinary  organs,  these 
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parasites  causing  them  to  rupture,  and  the  lymph 
consequently  being  discharged  with  the  urine. 

Symptoms  and  Effects.— Should  an  escape  of 
lymph  take  place  upon  any  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  it  differs  much  in  its  quantity  and 
characters  in  different  cases.  It  may  be  less 
than  an  ounce,  or  amount  to  five  and  even  ten  ■ 
pounds  within  the  twenty-four  hours ;  while  ia 
the  same  case  its  quantity  is  liable  to  variation 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  flow  has  even  been 
known  to  assume  a  periodic  character,  increasing 
during  the  period  of  digestion.  In  traumatic 
cases  the  discharge  either  presents  the  ordinary 
appearance  of  lymph;  being  clear  and  limpid,  or 
it  is  mixed  more  or  less  with  blood  or  with  in- 
flammatory products.  When  rupture  takes  place 
spontaneously  after  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  the 
fluid  is  more  like  chyle,  being  more  or  less  milky 
and  white,  from  the  presence  of  particles  of  fat, 
but  its  characters  are  liable  to  aker  from  time  to 
time.  It  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  fibrino- 
genous  elements,  and  is  proportionately  disposed 
to  coagulate  spontaneously.  Internal  lymphor- 
rhagia causes  different  results.  In  the  case  of 
the  intestines  and  urinary  organs,  the  fluid  is 
discharged  with  the  fseces  and  urine  respectively, 
in  the  former  case  being  supposed  to  give  ^ise  to 
fatty  stools,  and  in  the  latter  to  chyluria.  The 
late  Mr.  Bradley  attributed  some  cases  of  effusion 
into  serous  cavities,  such  as  certain  forms  of 
hydrocele,  hydrocephalus,  pleuritic  effusion,  and 
ascites,  to  a  lymphorrhagia  into  the  respective 
cavities ;  and  the  writer  has  met  with  a  case  of 
ascites  which  seemed  to  support  this  view.  Fatal 
peritonitis  has  resulted  from  the  entrance  of  chyle 
into  the  peritoneum,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  a 
dilated  leceptaculum  chyli.  The  escape  of  lymph 
or  chyle  out  of  the  system  tends  to  affect  the 
general  health,  and  if  it  is  in  large  amount,  this 
is  likely  to  lead  to  marked  emaciation,  debility, 
and  anaemia. 

TsEATMENT.-i^In  external  lymphorrhagia  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  check  the  flow  of  lymph 
by  pressure  of  bandages,  and  the  application  of 
astringents.  In  cases  where  it  takes  place  into 
internal  passages,  tincture  of  iron  in  full  doses 
may  be  of  service.  The  general  condition  must 
be  attended  to,  and  improved  by  nutrients  and 
tonics,  if  required. 

Fbedebick  T.  Bobebts. 

IiYPEMAITIA  (Avn),  grief,  and  /lovfa,  mad- 
ness).— The  name  applied  by  Esquirol  to  the 
form  of  insanity  characterised  by  mental  depres- 
sion, usually  called  melancholia.    See  Melan- 

CHOUA. 

LTSIS  (\va,  I  dissolve).— This  word  had 
formerly  various  significations,  but  is  now  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  gradual  decline  of  any 
disease  or  pathological  process,  especially  fever. 
See  Feveb, 
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jIAOm^  {inacula,  a  spot  or  stain). — 
Sthon.:  Fr.  Macules;  Ger.  Fkclce. 

DMCunrioiT.— Willan's  definition  of  macula 
is  (a  permanent  discoloration  of  soma  portion  of 
tJie  skin;'  and  that  author  adopted  the  term  as 
the  title  of  his  eighth  order  of  cutaneous  affee- 
tions,  including  sunburn,  nsevus,  and  spilus.  The 
term  macula  is  likewise  applied  to  a  hyperaemio 
state  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  simply  chronic 
irithout  being  permanent,  such  as  those  -which 
liiiTe  received  the  name  of  macula  sn/philitica. 
Maonlffi,  therefore,  may  be  merely  pigmentary, 
andiocated  in  the  rete  mucosum  alone ;  or  they 
may  be  haemostatic  or  hsemorrhagic,  and  be 
seated  in  the  derma  and  subcutaneous  tissues. 
Simbnm,  freckles,  liver-spot,  bronzed  and  melas- 
mic  spots,  and  the  stains  left  on  the  skin  after 
tlie  cUsporsion  of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions, 
Bucli  as  lepra  vulgaris,  acne,  lichen  planus, 
syphilis,  and  elephantiasis,  are  examples  of  pig- 
mentary maculie,  whilst  leucosmic  spots  and 
blotches  represent  an  absence  of  pigment.  The 
maculffi  resulting  from  a  permanent  hypersemia 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  such  as  fiat  vas- 
culai  mevi  and  the  claret>stain  nsevus,  are  hsemo- 
itatio  and  disappear  underpressure;  ■whilst  the 
hsmorrhagic  maculse  are  represented  by  the 
escape  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  from  the 
vessels,  and  their  diSusion  in  the  coni;ective  tis- 
sues, such  as  occurs  in  purpura  and  in  bruises. 

TBiiTMENT. — The  therapeutics  of  maculse  will 
be  fbund  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  pigmen- 
toty  affections  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  respective 
diseases  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Eeasmtjs  Wilson. 

MADEIEAj  North  Atlantic  Ocean.— 
Moist,  mild,  equable,  relaxing  climate.  Mean 
temperature  in  winter,  60'6°  f  ahr.  Prevailing 
wind  N,E.  See  Cumatb,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

MADUESS.    See  Ihsanitt. 

MADTOA-I'OOT.— A  synonym  for  fungus- 
foot  of  India.     See  Punods-Diseasb  op  India. 

_  MAQQOTS.— A  popular  term  for  the  para- 
»ilic  larviE  of  various  insects,  including  bots.  See 


MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.— This  name 
Ws  formerly  applied  to  the  imaginary  new  force 
or  pnMiple,  supposed  to  be  akin  to  magnetism, 
Mdtobe  in  operation  when  individuals -were 
mesmerised.' .  This  hypothetical  new  force  was 
tnought  to  be  called  into  play  by  themesme- 
n>w;  and  it  was  deemed  to  be  by  virtue  of  its 
Muence  that  the  wiU,  thoughts,  and  actions  of 
™  meduan,'  or  person  mesmerised,  are  capable 
01  oeing  inluenced  in  the  so-called  mesmeric 
ranee  or  sleep.  This  view  as  to  the  nature  of 
™  causal  conditions  is  now  regarded  as  alto- 
getner  erroneous,  although  certain  remarkable 
enects  anna<i«  +„  i t_  i       ■, 


meets  appear  to  have  been  produced  on  many 
persons  by  so-called  ■  mesmeric  passes,'  or  other 
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means,  owing  to  the  induction  in  snch  persona, 
under  physiological  conditions,  of  some  at  pre- 
sent imperfectly  understood  state  or  modification 
of  cerebral  activity  (s«e  Mesmeeism).  This  state 
is  now  generally  spoken  of  as  the  'hypnotic 
condition,'  '  hypnotic  sleep,'  or  '  hypnotism ';  or 
more  rarely  as  '  induced  somnambulism.'  On  the 
other  hand,  when  such  a  state  is  induced,  as  a 
therapeutic  means  or  agency,  it  has  been  spoken 
of  as  '  Braidism.'     See  Bbaidism. 

H.  Chabltok  Bastian, 

MALACOSIS  (;iia\aK!ij,  soft).— A  term  for 
the  morbid  softening  of  structures.  See  SoFTENiNa, 

MALACOSTEOlTC/iiaXaKbs,  soft,  and  ooT^ov, 
a  bone).-^A  peculiar  disease  of  bone,  charac- 
terised by  softening.     See  Moilities  Ossitjm. 

MALAGA,  in  South  of  Spain. — ^Dry,  mild, 
bracing,  equable  climate.  Mean  temperature 
in  winter,  55°  Fahr.  Winds :  N.W.  (Terral),  dry 
and  dusty;  K  (Levante),  cold  and  damp.  Draw- 
backs :  bad  drainage  and  cookery.  See  Cumate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

MALAISE  (Fr.) — Svkok.  :  Indisposition  ; 
Ger.  Missbefinden. — In  cases  of  simple  digestive 
derangement,  in  ague,  and  in  the  stage  of  inva- 
sion of  many  acute  diseases,  the  patient  very 
commonly  first  becomes  aware  that  his  health  is 
disturbed  by  a  feeling  of  general  illness,  which 
is  known  as  malaise. 

Desobiption. — ^Under  the  circumstances  just 
mentioned,  the  ordinarily  unconscious  feeling 
of  being  well,  or  iien-etre,  which  accompanies 
perfect  health,  is  replaced  by  a  painful  and 
depressing  feeling,  which  the  patient  probably 
cannot  describe  otherwise  than  as  a  sense  of 
being  weak,  languid,  listless,  and  disinclined  to 
bodUy  or  mental  exertion.  Malaise  is  commonly 
associated  with  bodily  debility,  chilliness  or 
actual  rigors,  moderate  pyrexia,  general  pains 
or  aches,  giddiness,  headache,  and  anorexia.  In 
the  course  of  the  more  serious  diseases  in  which 
it  occurs,  malaise  either  passes  off  or  soon  gives 
place  to  more  urgent  symptoms — such  as  depres- 
sion, apathy,  delirium,  or  stupor ;  but  in  other 
instances  it  persists,  and  constitutes  the  chief 
subjective  phenomenon  of  the  disease,  as  in  some 
cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  malaise  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  feel- 
bgs  just  described,  and  should  be  directed  to  its 
removal  or  remedy.  J.  Mitchell  Bbdce. 

MALARIA  (Ital.). — Synon.:  Marsh  Miasm. ; 
Fr.  Mauvais  Air;  Intoxication  des  Maraia;  In- 
toxication Tellurique ;  Ger.  Malaria. 

Definition. — An  earthborn  poison,  generated 
in  soils  the  energies  of  which  are  not  expended 
in  the  growth  and  sustenance  of  healthy  vegeta- 
tion. By  almost  universal  consent  this  poison  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  types  of  intermittent  ajid 
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remittent  fevers,  commonly  called  vuUarial,  and 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  blood  and  tissues  re- 
sulting from  long  residence  in  places  where  this 
poison  is  generated. 

The  Italian  -vrord  malaria  is  now  employed  to 
convey  the  meaning  expressed  in  the  above  defi- 
nition. It  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  term 
marsh  miasm,  Trhich  implies  that  marshes  are  the 
sole  source  of  the  poisoni  M.  Lion  Colin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Medicine  in  the  Val-de-Grace, 
who  has  ■written  an  instructive  work  on  malarial 
fevers,  does  not  use  the  term  malaria  to  distin- 
guish the  agent  that  causes  them ;  he  prefers  the 
term  telluric  poison,  intoxication  teUurique,  pro- 
ceeding, from  the  energy  of  the  soil,  when  that 
energy  is  not  absorbed  by  its  natural  consumers, 
crops  or  plants^in  a  word,  healthy  vegetation. 
This  telluric  influence  or  poison  is,  however, 
after  all,  a  malaria,  a,  bad  or  poisonous  air  under 
another  name. 

EssenTiai.  Natcee. — Chemists  have  not  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  malaria — 
a  fever-generating  agent — in  the  air  of  imorshes, 
any  more  than  they  have  been  able  so  to  do  in 
other  places  where  the  same  fevers  prevail.  Much 
light  has,  however,  been  thrown  upon  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  malarial  poison,  by  the  researches 
of  Professors  Tommasi  Crudeli,  of  Borne,  and 
Klebs,  of  Prague,  who  made  the  physical  cause  or 
poisoD  to  which  malarial  fevers  are  due  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  investigation  in  the  Agro  Romano, 
in  the  spring  season  of  1 879.  They  examined 
minutely  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  district  in  question,  as  well  as  its  soil  and 
stagnant  waters;  and  in  the  tw^  former  they 
discovered  '  a  microscopic  fungus,  consisting  of 
numerous  movable  shining  spores,  of  a  longish 
oval  shape,  and  nine  micromUUmitres  in  diameter. 
This  fungus  was  afterwards  artificially  generated 
in  various  kinds  of  soil;  the  fluid  matter  thus 
obtained  was  filtered,  and  repeatedly  washed; 
and  the  residuum  left  after  filtratioa  was  intro- 
duced under  the  skin  of  healthy  dogs.  The  same 
thing  was  done  with  the  microscopical  particles 
obtained  by  washing  large  quantities  of  the  sur- 
face soil.  All  the  animals  experimented  upon  had 
the  fever,  with  the  regular  typical  course,  show- 
ing free  intervals,  lasting  variouslengtbs  of  time 
up  to  sixty  hours,  and  an  increase  of  the  tempera/- 
turo  of  the  blood  during  the  shivering  fits  up  to 
nearly  42°  C;  the  normal  temperature  in  healthy 
dogs  beingfrom38°  to  39''  centigrade.  The  animals 
affected  by  intermittent  fever  showed  precisely 
the  same  acute  enlargementof  the  spleen  ashuman 
patients  who  had  caught  the  disease  in  the  usual 
way;  and  in  the  spleens  of  these  animals  a  large 
quantity  of  the  characteristic  form  of  fungus  was 
present.'  Tommasi  Crudeli  and  Klebs  have  given 
to  this  organism  the  name  of  Bacillus  malaTus, 

Doctors  Marchiafava  and  Valcnti,  of  Eome,  af- 
firm that  they  have  detected  the  BaoUhia  malon 
rite  in  human  patients,  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
than  in  the  animals  operated  upon  by  Crudeli  and 
Klebs.  Dr.  Crudeli  stiU  more  recently  states, 
as  the  result  of  further  pathological  investiga- 
tions, that  the  bacilli  may  always  be  found  in  the 
blood  during  the  period  of  invasion  of  the  fever ; 
but  that  during  the  acme  they  disappear,  and 
spores  only  can  be  discovered.  The  bacilli  have 
been  found  chiefly  in  the  spleen  of  the  human 
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subject ;  and  in  the  marrow  of  bones  in  animals 
experimented  on.  The  bacillus  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  Bengal.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Laveran,  extended  and  corrected  by  Richard,  the 
blood  in  malarial  fever  contains,  during  the  acces- 
sion, spherical  organisms,  developed  in  connexion 
with  the  red  corpuscles,  and  furnished  with  fila- 
ments ;  also  certain  curved  and  pointed  bodies, 
which  are  only  infected  and  defonnpd  cprpuscles. 
The  pigment  granules  of  malarial  blood  are  pro- 
duced in  th«  red  corpuscles  during  the  growth  of 
the  organisms.  Lancet,  1 882,  vol.  i.  p.  993,  Should 
future  investigations  by  independent  observers  in 
other  malarial  regions  confirm  these  conclusions, 
it  would  be  difficit  to  overrate  their  importance. 

Genbtic  Relations. — Vfhen  we  consider  that 
in  many  regions  of  the  globe  two-thirds  of  the 
mortality  is  caused  by  the  fevers,  and  their 
sequels,  to  which  this  poison  gives  rise,  we  can 
understand  why  aU  that  .relates  to  malaria  is 
important  to  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  sani- 
tarian, and  the  physician.  '  Fevers,'  says  Dr. 
Cornish,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  Madras, 
'  one  year  with,  anotlier  destroy  twice  as  many 
people, in  India  as  small-pox,  cholera,  and  aU 
other,  epidemic  causes  put  together.'  Dr.  Parkes 
has  well  said  'that  when  a  climate  is  c^llid 
"  unhealthy,"  it  is  simply  meant  that  it  is  malsr 
rious.'  This  remark  is  especially  true  of  tropical 
climates.  Malaria  has  generally  been  said  to 
be  the  product  of  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable 
decomposition.  The  terms  marsh  miasm,  cni 
pallidal  fevers,  long  employed  to  distinguish  tlie 
poison  and  the  fevers  to  which  it  gives  rise,  mark 
the  almost  universal  belief  that  the  air  of  marshes 
alone  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  generating 
them.  That  low,  moist,  and  warm  localities  are 
generally  'noted  as  malarious  is  indisputable. 
Marshes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  dangerous  when 
abundantly,  covered  witli  water;  it  is  when  the 
water  level  is  lowered,  and  the  saturated  soil  is 
exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  a  high  tem- 
perature and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
this  poison  is  evolved  in.abupdai^qe-  The  pro- 
duction of  malaria  on  a  great  scale  in  this  way 
was  seen  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  in  Bengal. 
The  soil  is  alluvial,  but  dry;  and,  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  Burdwan  was  more  salubrious 
than  the  central  or  eastern  districts  of  the  Lower 
Gangetia  delta.  T^e  drainage  of  the  distiic^be- 
came  obstructed  by  the  silting  up  of  its  natural  and 
artificial  outlets,  the  result  being  a  waterlogged 
condition  of  the  soil,  the  development  of  malaria, 
and  an  alarming  increase  in  the  death-rate. 

Malaria  is,  however,  generated  under  conditions 
apparently  widely  diffeTHitfrom  the  above.  When 
the  British  Army  under  Wellington  was  operat- 
ing in  Kstremadura,  the  country  was  so  arid  and 
dry  for  want  of  rain,  that  the  rivers  and  small 
streams  were  reduced  to  mere  lines  of  widely  de- 
tached pools ;  yet  it  was  assailed  by  a  remittent 
fever  of  such  destructive ■  malignity  'that,'  says 
Ferguson^  who  records  the  fact, '  the  enemy  and 
all  Europe  believed  that  the  British  host  was  ex- 
tirpated.' A  fever  of  like  malignity  scourged  the 
same  army  in  the  bare  open  country  by  which 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  approached  from  the  side  of 
Portugal,  at  a  time  when,  says  the  same  author, 
'the  vegetation  was  so  burned  up  that  tho 
whole  country  resembled  a  brick-ground.     U 
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must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  both  dis- 
tricts are  in  the  rainy  season  flooded  with  water, 
at  which  time  they  are  healthy,  until  the  drying 
nroee«sbeHns  under  the  action  of  a  powerful  sun. 
Malaria  is  tiotoriously  rife  in  soils  the  upper 
strata  of  which  are  rich  in  oi'ganio  matter,  and 
XK  from  any  cause  left  to  nature  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun.  The  Roman  Campaena'is  a 
well-known  example  of  this  kind.  M.  Won  Co- 
lin has  easplored  this  tract  of'  country  in  search 
of  the  commonly  recognised  sources  of  malaria, 
and  reports  it  everywhere  dijr  and  free  from 
itagnant  water.  But  the  cultivating  hand  of 
man  has  long  been  withdrawn  from  this  once  fer- 
tile region,  and  the  energies  of  its  rich  soil,  in- 
(tead  of  ibeing  directed  to  food-producing  ends, 
are  wholly  giVen  up  to  the  development  of  mala- 
ria, for  i«hich  it  is  notorious. 

It  is  well  known  that  so-called  malarial  fevers 
prevail  in  some  of  the  most  sterile  regions  of  the 
earth.  Here,  it  is  often  said,  '  there  is  no  cr- 
gjmip  matter,  no  vegetative  energy  running  waste, 
tm  which  to  fall  back  for  an  explanation.'  Yet 
many  of  those  desert  places,  to  all  appearance 
mder  the  curse  of  perpetual  barrenness,  do  con- 
'.ain  organic  matter,  and  ore  in  reality  so  fall  of 
vegetative  energy,  that  water  only  is  wanted  to 
fit  thefn  for  the  productive  labour  of  the  husband- 
man. There  are  millions  of  acres  in  India,  now 
supplying  abundant  harvests,  which,  if  water  was 
withihiawn,  and  the  cultivating  hand  of  man 
mthheld,  would ;  quickly  relapse*  into  deserts 
fruitful  only  in  ipalaiia. 

We  need  not  go  to  trojacal  countries  in  search 
of  exaAples  of  this  kind :  our  own  country  can 
furnish  them  in  >  abundance.  So  late  as  the 
leignof  the  sister  of  Elizabeth, '  to  whose  name 
a  horrihIe>  epithet  adheres,'  large  tracts  of  country 
from' political  causes  fell  out  of  cereal  cultivation, 
Hud  forthwith  mAlarial  fevers  became  epidemic, 
attended  with  a  heavy  mortality. 

Tile  diBtnrbsnco  of  soil  that  has  long  been  fal- 
Wis  often  followed,  both  in  hot  and  temperate 
clunates;  by  the  evolution  of  malaria.  A  familiar 
example  was  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fever 
in  Paris  during  the  construction  of  the  Canal 
St, Martin;  also  during  the  excavations  for  the 
fortifications  of  the  same  city,- in  the  reign'  of 
Ws  Philippe  ?  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  when  the  railways  were 
m  process  of  construction. 

Malaria  is  freely' generated  at  the  bases  of 
mountaiurianges  in  tropical  climates.  The  strip 
ot  lanMitending  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya, 
?7  ■  mu' ■'^"''  "  a  notable  example  of  :this 
™.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  immensely  rich, 
TO  supphed  with  water,  and  covered  with  dense 
raresta,  (which  with  the  vast  mountain  i^n^ 
makes  free  ipeiflation  of  air  impossible.  At 
Pittenlar  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  almost  certain 
death  to  enter  this  region. 

Some  rocks  inia  state  of  ^sintegration,  when 
wely  exposed  to  the  drying  action  of  the  sun 
rn»1»t"'  "'  5"  .'™P'«"^1  countries,  often  highly 
malarious,  and  give  rise  to  severe  forms  o«  fever. 

«^A^^i^^^l^}  ""^  *?  *«  ^g»n«° 
»anita«y  i»l^S^.S^  ^?''?!^  *"  "='''°  *"'™«  ^^  "  a 
P«>Jfrtl^MBLTT*?'  '"S"*""^  <"  Italy, and  to 
*>teot  mattSr-l  '"'.^^  Eommo.   In  the  present 


The  example  most  familiar  to  the  writer  from 
personal  knowledge  is  the  islaSfl  of  Hong-Kong. 
The  soil,  according  to  Br.  Parkes,  contains  only 
about  2  per  cent,  of  organic  matter ;  but  like  all 
graniticrocks  itishighly  absorbent,  of  water;  and 
Friedell,  quoted  by  the  same  authority,  affirms 
that  it  is  permeated  by  fungi.  The  writer  was 
encamped  on  this  island  before  it  was  ceded  to 
the  British  Government.  At  this  time  the  soil 
was  but  little  disturbed,  and  the  troops  did  not 
suffer.  But  when  excavations  were  made  at  a 
subsequent  time,  for  the  construction  of  the  city 
of  Victoria,  on  the  side  of  the  island  facing  the 
harbour,  a  fatal  form  of  remittent  fever  appeared, 
which  caused  great  mortality  among  both  the 
civil  and  the  military  population. 

Parkes  (Practical  Hygiene)  thus  sums  up  his 
account  of  the  soils  with  the  largest  organic 
emanations:  '1.  Alluvial  soils,  old  estuaries, 
deltas.  Peaty  soils  are  much  less  malarious. 
Marshes  overflowed  regularly  by  the  sea  are 
often  healthy,  while  the  occasional  admixture 
of  salt  water  increases  the  emanations.  2.  Sands, 
if  there  is  an  impermiable  clay  or  marly  subsoil. 
Old  watercourses.  ;  3.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
chalk,  where  there  is  a  subsoil  of  gault  or  clay. 
i.  Weathered  granitic  or  trap  rocks,  if  vegetable 
matter  has  become  intermixed ;  such  soils  absorb 
both  heat  and  w-iter.  5.  Rich  vegetable  soils  at 
the  foot  of  hills.' 

When  malarial  fevers  appear  in  sliips  return- 
ing from  unhealthy  climates,  the  explanation  is 
to  be  looked  for  under  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing causes ;; — (a)  the  sufferers  may  have  had  their 
systems  charged  witli  malaria  before  embarka- 
tion, as  is  constantly  seen  in  the  case  of  invalids 
returning  from  India ;  (i)  they  may  have  used 
water  on  board  drawn  from  a  malarious  locality ; 
(c)  the  source  of  the  malaria  may  be  in  the  ship, 
from  decayed  vegetable  matter  mingling  with 
the  bilge  water,  in  ships  under  a  bad  sanitary 
regime',^  or  {d)  it  maybe  derived  from  mala- 
rious mud,  as  in  the  case  of  H.M.  ship  '  Power- 
ful,' returning  from  India,  when  a  severe  out^ 
break  of  fever  was  traced  to  this  cause.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  when  fever 
has'been  observed  to  follow  the  consumption  of 
unwholesome  water  at  sea,  it  has  sometimes  been 
not  malarial  but  enteric,  from  the  unsuspected 
presence  in  it  of  the  specific  germs  of  that  disease. 

Instances  are  also  recorded,  in  ■which  symp- 
toms having  a  periodic  character,  and  yielding  to 
the  treatment  which  is  effective  in  malarial  dis- 
eases, have  resulted"  from  exposure  to  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  a  connection  of  which  with  a 
special  marsh  poison  could  not  well  bs  traced. 

Attbibdtes.  —  Malaria,  however  generated, 
possesses  certain  properties  well  known  to  those 
who'  live  in  malarial  localities.  Temperature 
exercises  great  influente  over  its  development 
and  activity ;  many  places  can  be  -visited  with 
impunity  in  winter  which  are  dangerous  in 
suinmer  and  autumn.  Wenzel  made  observations 
on  the  effect  of  temperature  in  the  development 

'  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Mansfield,  B.H., 
for  an  instructive  example  cf  a  fatal  form  of  yellow  ma- 
larial fever  on  board  H.M.  ship  *Egmont,'  long  uged  as  a 
storeship  at  Bio.  7be  ship  was  found  to  be  in  a  state 
of  decay;  the  timbeia  were  permeated  by  fungi  ot  a 
white  or  cream  colour,  giving  off  a  siekeniug  and  oftm^ 
sive  odour. 
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of  malaria  durii(g  the  construction  of  the  fortified 
port  of  Jahde ;  he  observed  that  the  increase  of 
attacks  of  malarial  fever  was  coincident  with  a 
rise  in  the  temperature,  In  the  charts  con- 
structed by  him  to  illustrate  the  point,  a  constant 
precedence  of  the  temperature  curve  by  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days  of  the  sickness  curve  of  attacks 
is  to  be  seen ;  so  that  in  a  temperate  climate  like 
that  of  Jahde,  three  weeks  of  increased  tempera- 
ture appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the  genesis  of 
the  malarial  poison,  and  the  outbreak  of  sick- 
ness. When  in  any  year  the  medium  summer 
temperature  did  not  reach  12°  E.  (59°  F.)  the 
sickness  remained  at  its  minimum. 

Malaria  drifts  along  plains  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  source,  when  aided  by  winds 
suflJciently  strong  to  propel,  but  not  to  dispel  it. 
Under  the  influence  of  currents  of  heated  air  it 
can  ascend,  in  dangerous  concentration,  far  above 
its  source,  and  buildings  elevated  some  hundreds 
of  feet  above  a.  malarious  plain  are  often  more 
under  its  influence  than  those  on  the  plain  itself. 
When  favoured  by  ravines  and  currents  of  heated 
air,  it  can  scale  mountains  to  a  height  which 
appears  to  diflTer  in  different  climates,  varying 
from  four  or  five  hundred  to  two  or  three 
thousand  feet.  It  is  unsafe  to  place  human 
habitations  on  the  edge  of  such  ravines  on  moun- 
tain tracts  generally  considered  above  'fever- 
range.'  A  belt  of  forest  interposed  between  any 
malarial  place  and  human  habitations  affords 
considerable  protection,  and  a  sheet  of  water 
similarly  placed  exercises  an  absorbing  power — 
facts  long  familiar  to  sanitarians.  Soils  protected 
from  the  sun's  rays  by  forest  trees  are  generally 
healthy ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  after  the 
forests  have  been  cleared  away,  malaria  is  evolved 
until  the  land  is  brought  under  cultivation.' 

Pathological  EmATioNS.— The  physician  can 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  malaria  by  the  best 
of  all  tests,  namely,  its  pathological  action.  This 
action  has  been  recognised  for  ages  in  the  pro- 
perty it  possesses  of  producing  a  class  of  fevers 
distinct  from  all  others  in  their  symptoms  and 
sequels,  to  which  the  name  of  malarial  or  pa- 
roan/smal  h&B  been  given;  the  latter  term  from 
the  almost  clock-like  regularity  of  the  periods  of 
apyrexia  and  recurrence.  Pathologists  have  also 
recognised  its  power  of  impressing  on  other  dis- 
orders, in  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  stamp  of 
periodicity,  and  its  more  insidious  but  not  less 
dangerous  endowment  of  inducing  that  'slow 
blight  of  the  constitutional  powers '  to  which  the 
term  malarial  cachexia  is  now  applied.  The 
most  striking  features  of  thiscondition  are  easily 
recognised.  The  sufferers  appear  much  older 
than  they  are;    the   skin  assumes  a  brownish 

■  A  popular  belief  has  arisen  tbat  the  blue  gum  tree 
of  AustraJia,  Eucalyptus  Q-lobuluB,  is  particularly  effica- 
cious in  this.  way.  This  tree  is  now  popularly'.known  as 
the  i  fever  tree,'  and  is  being  extensively  planted  for  pro- 
tective purposes  in  the  malarious  parts  of  Italy.  Its 
supposed  virtues  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  camphoraolous 
constitution  of  the  leaves  of  this  nol>le,  gigantic,  and 
rapidly-growing  tree.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  ex- 
tensive pasture  lands  of  Australia  are  very  free  from 
malaria,  and  the  fact  is  there  attributed  to  the  existence 
of  vast  forests  of  the  blue  gum  tree. 

AH  the  species  of  eucalyptus  grow  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity ;  wherever  they  are  planted  they  are  great  con- 
sumers of  moisture,  and  thus  exercise  a  drying  Influence  on 
the  subsoil,  which  must  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
climate  where  they  exist  in  large  numbers. 


yellow  tint,  of  various  shades,  according  to  the 
natural  complexion  of  the  person  and  length  of 
residence  in  an  unhealthy  climate.  They  become 
ansemic,  with  an  immense  increase  in  the  white 
corpuscles  of  tlio  blood.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  aneemia  is  developed  is  surprising.  Pro- 
fessor Kelsch  has  shown  by  carefully  conducted 
observations  made  by  Malassez's  method,  that 
in  twenty-four  hours  a  man  affected  with  in- 
termittent'fever  lost 'more  than  a  million  of 
globules  per  millimetre  cube.  This  condition 
of  tho  blood  often  gives  rise  to  murmurs,  not 
confined  to  the  cardiac  region,  but  heard  also 
in  the  large  vessels,  misleadingunwary  observers 
into  a  false  diagnosis  of  organic  disease.  Persona 
whose  blood  is  thus  so  affecteS  are  prone  to 
attacks  of  a  fatal  form  of  jfneumonia,  if  exposed 
to  cold  when  not  protected  by  sufficiently  warm 
clpthing.  Their  digestive  and  heat-generating 
powers  are  impaired,  and  they  are  liable  to 
diarrhoea  from  slight  caiises,  often  of  an  intrac- 
table kind.  The  liver  is  generally  enlarged,  but 
the  most  characteristic  lesion  is  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  which  often  attains  such  a  size  hi 
to  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
There  is  in  the  pathological  museum  at  Ketley 
a  preparation  of  tho  section  of  a  spleen  taken 
from  the  body  of  a  small  drummer  boy,  who  had 
been  under  the  care  of  the  writer.  This  lad  had 
spent  some  years  of  his  brief  life  in  the  Peshawur 
Valley.  The  weight  of  the  spleen  was  10  lbs. 
15  oz.,  that  of  the  liver  9  lbs.  10  ozs.  The  con- 
dition was  a.like  in  both  organs,  an  immense  de- 
velopinent  of  conn  ective  tissue  having  taken  place. 
These  two  organs  made  up  one  quarter  of  the  total 
body-weight  of  the  boy.  Both  spleen  and  liver, 
and  sometimes  even  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  ore 
deeply  pigmented.  The  urine  is  sometimes  albu- 
minous, with  cedema  of  the  lower  extremities- 
symptoms  suggestive  of  Bright's  disease,  leading 
to  a  grave  prognosis,  often  ill-founded,  as  the 
above  symptoms  usually  disappear  uiider  good 
climatic  and  therapeutic  means. 

Neuralgic  affections,  varied  and  numerous,  are 
common  sequels  of  malarial  poisoning';  '  brow 
ache  '  is  a  familiar  example.  To  the  above  may 
be  added  palpitation  of  the  heart;  rheumatic 
pains  in  limbs  and  joints,  and  amenorrhoea ;  and 
if,  as  often  happens,  scurvy  be  engrafted  on  the 
malarial  cachexia',  such  of  the  above  affections  as 
may  be  present  are  at  once  seriously  aggravated, 

Tropical  dysentery  prevails  in  its  worst  forms 
in  malarial  localities;  the  same  is  true  ofisnp- 
purative  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It  seems 
probable  that  when  malaria  acts  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  dysentery,  it  is  taken  into  the  system 
through  the  medium  of  water.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  elsewhere  insisted  on  by  the  writer,  that 
fexaetly  in  proportion  as  we  have  banished  ma- 
laria from  the  soil  of  the  British  Islands,  so  has 
dysentery  disappeared  as  an  endemic  disease. 

The  late  Dr.  Cutchliffe,  of  the  Bengal  army, 
noticed  that  in  some  very  malarious  districts  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency,' large  numbers  of  males 
were  impotent,  the  women  proving  fruitful  'with 
males  from  other  non-malarious  regions.  •  In 
such  localities,  also,  the  children  of  those  affected 
are  often  bom,  not  only  with  the  external  signs  of 
the  malarial  cachexia,  but'also  with  the  visceral 
changes  and  pigmented  organs  described  above. 


MAIAEIA. 

Since  ve  cannot  yet  affirm  that  the  essential 
nature  of  tbe  malarial  poison  has  been  di  scovered, 
we  may  notice  two  other  theories  that  have 
lieen  advanced.  It  need  only  be  said  of  the 
feif  who  maintain  that  the  grave  pathological 
changes  attributed  to  nialavia  are  aU'  explicable 
either  on  the  hypothesis  of  '  chill,'  according  to 
Dr.  Oldham,  or  'certain  electrical  conditions,' 
according  to  Dr.  Munro,  that  they  have  a  difficnlt 
thesis  to  support.  If  '  chill '  will  account  for 
the  loss  of  10,000  men  at  Waleheren,  for  the 
(nghtfttl  disaster  of  a  like  kind  at  Carthagena, 
for  the  terrible  visitation  of  paroxysmal  fevers  in 
the  Mauritius,  and  countless  examples  of  the  same 
kind,  and  for  the  yearly  loss  of  life  in.  India  from 
(mrs— the  country  in  -which  Dr.  Oldham  serves, 
ffhy,  seeing  that  mankind  are  exposed  to  'chill' 
jmrywhere,  are  not  such  fevers  with  their  sequels 
universal  in  their  prevalence,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  places  under  ono  or  other  of  the  con- 
ditions described  in  this  article  ?  Why,  above 
all,  in  a  country  like  G-reat  Britain,  where  vast 
•nultitudes  of  the  population  are  hourly  exposed 
to  every  variety  of  atmospheric  change,  have 
paroxysmal  fevers,  once  endemic  there,  disap- 
pwed,  save  in  such  exceptional  places  as  are 
still  under  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed above  ?  No  satisfactory  answer  has  been 
given  to  this  question. '  As  for  the  '  electrical 
conditions'  of  the  other  hypothesis,  when  its 
author  can  explain  what  these  conditions  are, 
and  why  they  no  longer  exist  in  the  British 
Islands,  or  do  not  produce  their  usual  effects, 
TO  shall  be  firepared  to  discuss  their  value  from 
a  pathological  point  of  view. 

W.  C.  Maclean. 
MAI^ISHL. — Pertaining  to  or  connected 
withmalaria;  for  Bxample,ma  2aria?/eK«r,«!aZamZ 
rt^t,  tmlarial  jioison.    See  Mai.adia. 

MAL^OKMATIONS  (male,  amiss,  and 
/wM,  I'^hion).— Synok.:  Ft.  Malformatioiis ; 
Ger.  MiasbUdungen. 

BBmiiTioK. — Deviations  from  the  normal 
standard,  in  the  size,  form,  number,  oir  situation 
of  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body. 

VAffiBTiEs  AND  'MnoutGY. — The  malforma- 
tions of  the  human  body  may  be  conveniently 
considered  under  two  distinct  heads,  namely — 
(A)  Aegmred  malformations,  more  commonly 
called  defomitks;  and  (B)  Congenital  mal- 
formations. 

A,  Aspiired  BeformUies. — Acquired  deformi- 
ties may  be  the  result  of  disease,  affecting,  for 
instance,  the  spine,  which  may  become  curved,  or 
the  joints,  or  the  tendons.  Similarly,  the  bones 
may  be  the  seat  of  deformity,  as  in  rickets,  mol- 
lities  ossium,  or  osteitis.  :  Certain  injuries  and 
accidents,  such  as  bums,  scalds,  fractures,  and 
locations,  lead  also  to  a  great  number  and 
'araty  of  deformities.  Various  habits,  customs, 
and  occupations,  by  giving  rise  to  pressure  on 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  by  alteringthe  amount 

L.„    ■.w!^^''°S  *'^°^1'  ">«".  or  by  inter- 
imng  mth  their  due  innervation,  bring  about 

orXi"i'"''"'f  "'^^'^'^  »''^P«  "f  tl^«  tony 
Iti,  tu^"''.""^  "»  '«*^  t°  malformations, 
tribe,  ^rA^'""' J"""  '=  "^tt*"'"!  ^y  certain 
^be  of  American  Indians;  the  waist  deformed, 
""  conesponding  viscera  compressed  and 
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dislocated,  by  means  of  the  tight-lacing  practised 
by  more  civilized  peoples ;  and  the  feet  dis- 
torted by  many  nations,'  especially  the  Chinese. 
Not  only  is  such  a  striking  example  as  the  com- 
mon depression  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum 
in  shoemakers  a  deformity,  but  the  huge  develop- 
ment of  certain  groups  of  muscles  at  the  expense 
of  others  induced  by  some  occupations,  must  be 
looked  upon  in  the  same  light,  for  these,  too,  are 
deviations  from  the  norlnal  outline  of  the  hu- 
man figure.  Besides  these  cases,  which  may  be 
termed  primary  malformations,  many  others  of 
a  secondaiy  character,  that  is,  dependent  on  some 
antecedent  changie  or  lesion,  are  frequently  seen. 
These  may  occur  in  organs  correlated  in  growth, 
as  the  absence  of  hair  on  the  face  and  pubes, 
and  the  increase  of  subcutaneous  fat,  if  from  any 
cause  the  testicles  waste,  or  if  they  are  removed 
before  puberty.  Absence  of,  or  disease  in,  any 
part  which  causes  the  disuse  of  other  parts,  also 
induces  a  secondary  deformity,  as  the  atrophy 
and  degeneration  of  a  group  of  muscles,  or  of  a 
limb,  when  the  nervous  supply  is  in  any  way 
interrupted  either  at  the  centre  or  the  periphery. 
The  brief  reference  which  has  been  made  to  these 
acquired  malformations  will  suffice,  and  this  arti- 
cle will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  large 
class  of  congenital  deformities,  and  of  these  to 
such  only  as  are  of  a  general  character.  Special 
malformations  of  organs  will  be  noticed  with  the 
diseases  of  those  organs,  such  as  thfe  brain,  heart, 
and  liver.  Deformities  of  the  chest,  which  are 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  practi- 
tioner, are  also  separately  discussed.   See  Defok- 

MITIES  OF  THE  ChbST. 

B.  Congenital  Malformations. — Since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  classic  work  of  Isid.  Geofiroy 
St.  Hilaire,  congenital  malformations  have  been 
grouped  and  classified,  and  their  causes  deter- 
mined with  such  approximate  iaccuracyj  that,  in 
place  of  the  superstitious  beliefs. and  incredible 
absurdities  which  formerly  prevailed,  a  distinct 
branch  of  pathological  anatomy  has  been  estab- 
lished, namely,  that  of  Teratology.  Instead  of 
considering  a  monstrosity  as  a  presage  of  some 
misfortune,  a  proof  of  divine  vengeance,  an  effect 
of  witchcraft,  the  result  of  intercourse  with  the 
lower  animals,  with  demons,  or  even  with  women 
during  menstruation  or  pregnancy,  we  now  trace 
it  either  to  a  malformation  of  the  original  germ, 
or  to  some  cause  interfering  with  its  development, 
and  inducing  either  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of 
parts  or  organs.  Starting  from  the  normal  stan- 
dard, we  find  varieties  in  develo  jment  of  all  kinds 
in  two  complete  series,  namely,  an  ascending  serieg^ 
from  a  mere  supernumerary  digit  to  double  or 
even  triple  monsters  ;  and  a  descending  series, 
from  the  mere  default  of  a  digit  or  organ,  or  tho 
union  of  digits,  to  monsterswith;Scarcely  a  trace 
of  human  structure,  forming  an  almost  shape- 
less mass.  Besides  these,  we  may  have  excess  or 
defect  in  the  size  and  development  of  various 
organs  and  parts,  or  of  the  body  en  masse,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  giants  and  of  dwarfs.  In 
other  cases,  development  and  Size  are  normal, 
but  the  viscera  are  transposed,  and  this,  tpo, 
may  be  either  general  or  partial.  From  the 
moment  of  fecundation  the  ovum  is  exposed  to 
various  influences,  which  may  alter  its  normal 
development;  and  it  depends  on' whether  it  is 
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subjected  to  these  at  an  early  or  a  late  stage,  as 
to  whether  complex  or  simple'  anomalies  result, 
I.  MalfoTmations  by  Sixoess. — Beference 
will  first  be  made  to  the  formation  of  mon- 
sters by  excess.     Two  ova  may  be  formed  in 
one  Graafian  vesicle,  for  douhle-yelked  eggs  are 
well  known ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  these  would  form  a  double  monster.    In- 
deed, Professor  Allen  Thomsoil  found  on  incu- 
bating a  dozen  of  such  eggs,  that  not  one  pro- 
duced a  double  embryo ;  whilst  Wolfif  ohserved 
two  completely  separate  foetuses  developed  upon 
a  single  yelk.    The  arrival  of  two  impregnated 
ova  in  the  uterus  at  the  same  time  will  probably 
give  rise,  not  to  double  monsters,  but  to  twins, 
and  their  fusion  seems  almost  impossible.    We 
are  thus  led  to  the  opinion  that  monsters  by 
excess  depend  on  ah  error  of  development  taking 
place  in  a  single  germ ;  and  this  idea  is  more 
readily  tenable  since  Allen  Thomson  has  shown 
that; .  in  bi*ds,   two  primitive  grooves  may  be 
formed  on  one  yelk  and  in  one  area  germina- 
tiva,  for  in  this  way  the  most  complete  cases  of 
double  moBstrosity  can  be  explained.     In  con^ 
firmation  of  this  theory,  the  researches  of  Le- 
rebouUet  may  be  quoted.    This  observer  has 
seen,  instead  of  the  single  hudding  of  the  blas- 
toderma,  which  is  ordinarily  developed  into  the 
embryo  of  the   fish,  two   or  even  three  buds 
marked  off;  and  these,  during  the  process  of 
development  would  meet  at  some  point,  and  in 
this  manner  produce  parts  of  distinct  embryos 
where  they  are'  separate,  whilst  a  corresponding 
region    of   a   single   oi'ganism  cmly  would  be 
formed  at  the  point  of  junction.    According  to 
the  mode  and  extent  of  the  junction  of  the  blas- 
todermic buds,  the  monsters  would  vary;  and 
so  would  be  derived  all  the  different  varieties, 
from  a  duplicity  of  the  face  or  head,  the  upper 
or  lower  extremities,  to  such  extreme  cases  as 
the  Hungarian  sistei's,  and  the  Siamese  twins, 
who  were  joined  by  the  xiphoid  cartilage  only, 
and  the  twin  negresses  (Millie  and  Ohristine) 
who  are  united  by  their  lower  lumbar  vortebrse, 
sacrum  and  coccyx.  In  these  cases  all  the  viscera 
are  not  completely  isolated  and  double,  for  in 
the  Siamese  twins  three  peritoneal  prolongaitions 
were  found  in  the  connecting  band,  and  there 
was  a  vascular  communication  between  their  two 
livers.    In  the  case  of  Millie  and  Christine, 
there  is  a  single  anus  and  a  single  vulva,  but 
two  hymens,  two  clitorides,  and  very  probably 
two  vaginae  and  uteri.    The  Hungarian  sisters, ', 
Helen  and  Judith,  had  biit  one  vaginal  orifice,  i 
although   the  upper  part  of  that  organ  was 
divided  into  two,  and  the  two  intestines  met  in  [ 
a  single  anus,  placed  between  the  four  thighs. 
The  Bohemian  sisters  Bosalie  and  Josepha,  more 
recently  exhibited,  in  whom  there  is  a  junction 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis,  present  ap- 
parently a  single  urethra  and  a  single  anus,  but 
a  double  vagina.  Still  more  curious  are  the  mon- 
strosities which  are  only  united  by  their  vertex, 
as  the  cephalopages,  where  the  two  foetuses  are 
placed  end  to  end ;  and  the  metopages,  where  they 
are  placed  parallel,  face  to  face,  and  sternum  to 
sternum.  In  one  of  these  cases,  two  normal  brains, 
completely  separated  by  their  membranes,  were 
fonnd  on  dissection.    These  compound  monsters 
always  have  a  single -chorion,  a  single  amnion, 


and  a  single  placenta,  though  the  umbilical  cord 
may  be  double.  They  are  always  <rf  the  same  sex, 
and  their  capability  of  living  depends  on  their 
having  an  almost  completely  double  organisation 
or  on  one  individual  being  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  atrophy  as  to  be  a  mere  appendage  to 
the  other,  who  is  almost  normal  in  other  re- 
spects. The  condition  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
heart  are  the  most  important  factors  with  re- 
gard to  their  viability.  They  have  never  trans- 
mitted their  peculiarities  to  their  offspring. 

2.  Parasitio  Monsters.— The  parasitic  fa- 
mily of  monsters  are  characterised  by  a  more  or 
less  rudimentary  individual  being  implanted  on, 
and  growing  at  the  expense  of,  another  who  is 
fully  formed.  This  parasite  may  either  exist  as  a 
Bupemumeraiy  head,  or  limbs,  or  may  be  almost 
complete ;  it  may  grow  from  the  head,  maxillse, 
or  lower  part  of  the  trunk;  and  when  the  genitals 
exist,  it  is  found  to  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
chiet  individual.  Some  of  these  cases  attain  to 
adult  life,  and  if  they  have  any  children,  theae 
are  weU-formed.  Prom  such  instances  the  transi- 
tion is  easy  to  those  monsters  in  which  the  para- 
site is  either  included  under  the  skin,  or  even, 
during  the  approximation  of  the  visceral  lamina, 
becomes  implanted  inside  the  abdominal  cavity, 
as  is  well  seen  in  a  specimen  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  these  an 
arm,  a  leg,  or  a  hand  may  be  found ;  fragments 
of  bone  are  common ;  and  even  nervous,  muscu- 
lar, or  glandular  structures  may  occur.  Aifibrous 
capsule  is  formed  around  these  vestiges,  and  if 
they  are  sufficiently  nourished  from  without, 
they  may  live  a  kind  of  vegetative  life;  but  more 
frequently  they  degenerate  or  decompose  by 
contact  with  the  air,  and  so  cause  the  death 
of  their  host. 

3.  Malformations  by  deficiency. — In  the 
ease  of  monstrosities  by  deficiency,  we  again 
have  every  grade,,  from  those  almost  without 
human  form,  to  the  simplest  malformation  due 
to  a  non-development  or  defective  union  of  some 
parts  of  the  embryo.  The  aeardiae  monsters 
are  always  products  of  a  twin  conception;  and 
the  amount  of  their  development  depends  on 
the  period  of  its  arrest,  and  on  the  degree  of 
anastomosis  between  their  umbilical  vessels  and 
those  of  the  normal  ftetus.  Slighter  malforma- 
tions are  caused  by  physical  or  mechanical  influ- 
ences acting  on  a  single  individual,  or  by  some 
pathological  lesion.  Panum  and  Dareste,  by 
experiments  on  this  subject,  have  shown  that 
different  degrees  of  heat,  and  mechanical  shocks 
always  lead  to  some  malformation,  and  that  the 
same  agency  always  produces;  the  same  malfor- 
mation. Lesions  of  the  amnion  and  placenta, 
and  twisting  of  the  funis  around  the  ftetus,  are 
fertile  causes  of  deformity.  On  dissection  a 
large  number  of  deviations  are  found  to  be 
dependent  on  inflammatory  processes,  causing 
morbid  adhesions  and  serous  efiiisions.  These 
interfere' with  nutrition,  and  so  lead  to  an  arrest 
of  development.  Again,  as  in  after-life  so  in 
the  embryo,  a  primary  lesion  may  induce  a 
secondary  one,  as  when  club-feet  are  caused  by 
a  defect  in  the  nervous  centres.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  malformations,  causes  of  a  general  nature 
affecting  the  parents  must  not  be  left  out  of 
consideration;  for  syphilis,  chronic  alcoholism. 


MAIFOEMATIONS. 
fmdhereditaiyinBuonces  are  undoubtedly  very 
Mtent  factors.  The  .imter  attacjie^  jjat  veij 
little  importance  to  Demeaux's  sfiggeatiop— un- 
supported  as  it  is  by  any  valid  eTidenQe— that 
copulation  in  a  state  of  dnjnkenness  may  en- 
gender malformations ;  but  h?,  is  inclined  tp 
0170  mote  credit  to,  maternal  i^ipressions  during 
pregnancies  an  agent  in  spme  of  these  cases. 
Many  examples  which  are  ascribed  to  such 
influences  are  undoubtedly  due  tp  other  causes ; 
but  the  numerous  well-attested  instances  in 
rfiysiological  treatises,  which  prove  the_  eifeots 
of  both  prolonged,  and  sudden,  buj,  intense, 
emotion  pn  the  process  of  secretion,  must  make 
one  pause  before  dogpiatically  asserting  that  the 
nutrition  and  deTelopjnent  of  the  embryo  cannot 
be  interfered  with  in  a  similar  maimer. 

i.  Transpositions. — Transposition  may  af- 
fect the  entire  organism  in  some  of  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  as  in  certain  iishes  and  mol- 
luscs, but  in  man  this  i^  limited  to  the  th,o- 
^cic  Biid,  abdominal  viscera.  The  organs  nor; 
mally  situated  on  the  right  side  are  placed 
((nthftjeft,  and  vice  versd;  yrhSat  those  which 
occupy  the  median  plane  are  so  rotated  that 
theparte.-wiich  should  bo  found  on  one  side 
of  the  mesial  line  are  displaced  to  the  pther. 
Such  tnmspositioa  varies  in  degree  in  different 
cases,  (ometimes  affecting  all. the  viscera,  at 
othei;  times  ,merely  one  or  two  organs.  The 
niore  general  cases  are  stated  by,l)areste  to  be 
diie.to.the  ei;ibryo-heart  taking  a  turn  in  its 
eailjTjdevelopmeut  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the 
light,  n^hich  is  its  normal  change.  He  has  arti- 
fici»lly,produced  similar  deformities  by  ineuba- 
tyig  eggs  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  subject  their 
fitcemities  to  unequal  degrees  of  heat,  and 
ceuse  an  excess  of  development  on  one  side. 
Bischofi',  however,!  attributes  them  to  an  altera- 
tioi^  in  the  normal  position  of  the  un^bilical 
rai4B,andallantpis,  so  that  the  forn^er  turns 
to  the  left  and  the  latter  to  the  right,  and 
SJggests  that  this ,  might  possibly  influence  the 
site  of  the  internal  organs. 

A  Tatiely  of  malformations,  such  as  hare-lip, 
cleftpalate,  imperforate  anus  or  vagina,  club-foot, 
and  webbed  ^gers,  are  subjects  which  belong 
to  surgery,  anddonot  require  further  noticeiere. 
Tbbat(«ent.— Many  malformations,  especially 
such  asJSi^OBg  to  the  class  of  acquired  deformi- 
ties, adm^jjof  benefit  by  treatment,  but  as  such 
treatment  is  of  a  purely  surgical  kind,  it  does 
not  require  to  be  discussed  in, the  present  \rork. 
John  CiTENovf . 

MililGlIAIirT  CHOLBEA.  A  synonym 
for  Asiatic  cholera,    fe  Choleea. 

ItALIGN ANT  DI8EABBS.— This  term  is 
applied  to  certain  diseases  or  types  of  a  disease 
»hich  tend  towards  a  fatal  issue.  First,  it  is  ap. 
plied  to  such  diseases  as  cancer,  which  essentially 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  life ;  and  secondly,  to 
certam  varieties  of  fevers  and  other  acute-affec- 
tions, such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  small- 
pox, and  cholerai  which  present  peculiarly  grave 
ana  aggravated  symptoms,  and  generally  end  in 
death.  Bw  Canoeb  ;  Smallpox  ;  &c. 

jI^j^^^JfANT  PTTSTtnCE.   See  Pustule, 
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MAIiINQBBINa.  — Malingering,  in  the 
sense  of  an  els,borate  and  carefully-planned 
attempt  to  deceive  the  medical  man,  is  not  very 
frequently  met  with  in  private ,  pj^actice  ;  and 
although  the  simulation  of  various  morbjd  con- 
ditions is  a  common  complication  of  hysteria,  the 
consideration  of  this  branch  of  iiie  subject  will 
find  its  more  natural  pls<ce  under  the  heading  of 
Teigmgd  SisiiASES.  The  army  or  prison  surgeoa, 
however,  must  be  on  his  guard  againsf  imposture, 
and  must  exercise  all  his  diagnostic  skill.  For  his 
guidance  many  elaborate  works  have  been  written, 
and  much  information  collected  regarding  the 
nefarious  way  in  which  soldiers  have  often  but- 
witted  their  medical  attendants.  In  our  own 
country,  under  the  present  conditions  of  volun- 
tary service,  the  men  seldom  attempt  to  do  more 
than  plead  the  excuse  of  some  slight  and  tem- 
porary ailment  to  obtain  remission  from  guards 
or  drills.  Headach^es,  rheumatism,  colic,  diar- 
rhoea,, and  other  affections  of  a  more  or  less 
'subjective'  order,  are  naturally  difficult  of  de- 
tection,; but  the  surgeon  learns  gradually, by 
experience,  and  seldom  fails  to  acquire  a  pretty 
shrewd  knowledge  of  the  habitual  schemer's  some 
what  narrow  range  of  imposture ;  and  hence  it  is 
that,  with  all  its  faults,  the  regimental  system 
of  military  practice  has  always  worked  well, 
and  enabled  a  sharp  look-out  to  be  kept  on  the 
troublesome  malingerer,  whose  ingenuity  is  so 
unprbfitably  expended  on  attempts  to  shirk  his 
own  duties  at  the  expense  of  his  more  indus- 
trious comrades.  Occasioijally,  however,  when 
the  soldier  urgently  wishes  liis  discharge,  he  is 
induced  to  lay  his  plans  with  greater  decision,  and 
to  resort  either  to  mutilation  or  to  the  imitation 
of  chronic  disease,  and  in  Continental  armies  in- 
stances of  this  sort  are  comparatively  common. 
To  avoid  the  grievous  burden  of  conscription,  an 
infinite,  variety  of  artifices  have  been  employed 
with,  greater  or  less  success,  and  the  ample,  lite- 
rature of  the  subject  bears  amusing  record  to  the 
ingenuity  with  which  these  inventions  have  been 
carried  out.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  minor 
degrees  of  malingering  met.with  at  home,  we  niust 
be  very  careful  not  to  be  over-suspicious,  and  not 
to  do  injustice  to  a  real  sufferer  whose  symptoms 
seem  somewhat  vague  and  incomprehensible; 
Numerous  eases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
mystery  surrounding  a  fixed  and  obstinate  pain 
in  the  back  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  rupture 
of  an  abdominal  aneurism ;  and  Dr.  Spry  records, 
in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Pathological  So- 
det'ifs  Transactions,  a  most  instructive  case  in 
point.  A  typically  healthy  trooper  of  the  Second 
Life  Guards  presented  himself  at  hospital,  com- 
plaining of  very  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach,  following  the  swallowing 
pf  a  bone.  Some  suspicion  of  malingering  was 
entertained  at  the  time ;  but  Dr.  Spry,  impressed 
by  a  certain  anxiety  of  aspect,  retaiifed  the  man 
under  treatment,  and  three  days  later  death  sud- 
denly ensued,  and  the  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  perforation  of  the  aorta,  caused  by  a 
small  spiculum  of  beef-bone.  Facts  like  this  are 
abundantly  suggestive  of  caution,  and  of  the 
happy  medium  between  excessive  sharpness  and 
undue  credulity,  which  a  wide  and  intelligently 
used  experience  can  alone  confer.  Far  better  ia 
it  for  us  to  be  deceived  twenty  times,  than  for 
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unjust  Buspicion  to  be  directed  to  the  victim  of 
eome  painful  and  depressing  disease,  'whose  only 
fault  may  consist  in  his  inability  to  supply  a 
sufficiently  clear  and  convincing  scheme  of  suffer- 
ings which  may  be  only  too  real. 

EOBEBT  FAEQimA.ESON. 

MALPOSITIOIT  OP  ORGANS.  See 
Obgans,  Displacement  of. 

MALTA. — ^Warm,  rather  moist,  and  very 
variable  winter  climate.  See  Climate,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by. 

MAMMAUT  GIiAND,  Ciseases  of.  See 
Breast,  Diseases  of. 

MANIA  {liavla,  fury,  madness). — Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Mamie  swraigue;  Delire  aigvH  ;  Fureur ;  Ger. 
TohmcU;  Wuth. 

Under  the  term  mania,  very  distinct  disorders 
or  degrees  of  disorder  have  been  described, 
which  we  shall  speak  of  as  Asnte  Delirious 
Mania ;  Acute  Mania;  and  Mania. 

I.  Acute  Delirious  Mania. — ^Acute  delirious 
mania,  or  maniacal  delirium — whichever  we  pre- 
fer to  call  it — is  something  quite  distinct  from 
that  ordinarily  known  as  acute  mania.  The 
symptoms  are  much  graver,  the  course  is  briefer 
and  more  defined,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
one  would  be  quite  inappropriate  to  the  other. 
An  outburst  of  delirious  mania  may  take  place 
after  very  few  and  very  short  premonitory 
symptoms.  Quite  suddenly,  after  a  few  days 
or  even  hours,  the  patient  will  display  the  most 
violent  excitement,  which  may  as  suddenly 
subside,  or  run  a  well-marked  course  of  a  few 
weeks ;  and  if  it  does  not  terminate  fatally  will 
gradually  decline,  recoveiy  usually  taking  place. 
Such  an  attack  may  have  its  origin  in  some 
sudden  mental  shock,  as  the  death  of  a  friend, 
a  violent  quarrel,  a  disappointment  or  suddenly 
announced  misfortune ;  or  it  may  arise  in  the 
course  or  decline  of  an  acute  disease,  as  pneu- 
monia or  measles.  It  may  also  come  on  during 
rheumatism ;  or  after  great  fatigue,  an  epileptic 
seizure,  or  child-birth. 

We  cannot  tell  at  first  whether  the  attack  will 
be  transient  or  prolonged.  We  may  try  to  cut 
it  short  by  a  brisk  purgative,  and  by  such 
medicines  as  chloral  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  these  not  unfrequently  answer  the  purpose. 
Sleep  is  procured,  and  perfect  recovery  may  take 
place  in  a  few  days.  There  are  patients  whose 
organisation  is  so  unstable  that  it  is  thrown  off 
its  balance  by  a  cause  perhaps  trifling,  but  which 
produces  a  tremendous  nerve-discharge,  a  com- 
plete disturbance  of  the  whole  mental  functions. 
Bat  so  transient  may  this  be,  that  one  sleep 
restores  the  normal  equilibrium,  and  the  patient 
is  cured.  This  condition  in  females  is  often 
called  hysterical — hysterical  mania.  There  is  no 
special  connection  between  it  and  the  uterine 
functions,  and  it  is  better  to  retain  the  name 
hysterical  mania  for  a  variety  to  which  it  may 
be  more  appropriately  given. 

The  delirium,  however,  does  not  always  ter- 
minate quickly.  If  sleep  becomes  less  and  less, 
the  mind  more  and  more  confused,  and  quiet 
and  lucid  intervals  rarer  and  rarer,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  attack  will  be  serious  and  pro- 
longed, and  that  careful  and  efficient  nursing 
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for  some  time  will  be  necessary.  Where  a  quiet 
and  aii^,  room  can  be  provided,  and  where  a 
patienfM-Wans  are  sufficient  to  allow  him  an 
adequate  staff  of  attendants,  an  asylum  is  not 
indispensable.  He  will  not  require  to  take 
exercise  in  a  garden ;  he  will  not  be  dangerous, 
as  some  are,  to  himself  or  others,  though  he 
may  be  violent  and  excited.  He  may  be  noisy, 
and  therefore  may  not  be  able  to  remain  unless 
the  house  is  detached.  The  room  should  be 
lofty  and  cool,  the  windows  protected  and 
darkened;  all  furniture  must  be  removed,  and 
the  bed  made  on  mattresses  placed  on  the  floor, 
for  he  will  not  lie  on  a  bedstead,  and  attempts 
to  keep  him  there  will  end  in  bruises  or  more 
serious  injury.  Clothes  will  be  torn  off;  but  if 
the  weather  is  very  hot,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
during  these  attadcs,  this  will  be  of  little  con- 
sequence. If  it  is  cold,  a  strong  suit  laced  up 
the  back  may  be  put  on,  and  underneath  it 
the  requisite  body-clothes ;  or  a  blanket  may  be 
placed  round  the  patient,  and  fastened  up  the 
back. 

These  patients  are  in  incessant  motion,  singing, 
shouting,  and  talking  in  a  string  of  incoherent 
utterances,  often  repeating  the  same  sentence 
again  and  again,  or  a  snatch  of  a  song  or  text, 
or  a  rhyme  of  their  own  composition.  As  a  rule 
they  are  not  violent,  and  do  not  attack  those 
about  them,  though  they  may  resist  that  which 
is  done  for  them.  They  may  be  hilarious  and 
full  of  glee  and  mischief,  which  is  a  good  sign ; 
or  terror-stricken,  with  visions  of  horrible 
objects,  which  is  unfavourable.  They  are  wet 
and  dirty ;  and  the  urine  will  be  high-coloured, 
and  often  retained  for  a  long  period.  We  shall 
derive  valuable  information  if  we  are  able  to 
take  the  temperature,  but  often  that  is  a  diffi- 
cult task.  A  high  temperature  is  a  bad  sign ; 
and  so  is  a  rapid  pulse,  if  it  continues  persis- 
tently when  the  patient  has  not  been  using 
violent  exertion  for  some  time.  The  tongue  will 
often  become  thickly  coated,  dry,  and  brown.  If 
it  does  not,  but  remains  moist  and  comparatively 
clean,  this  is  of  good  omen. 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is 
upon  the  whole  favourable.  The  terminations  are 
almost  always  either  recovery  or  death.  The 
patients  are  mostly  young  persons,  who  recover 
unless  weakened  by  previous  attacks,  other 
disease,  or  child-birth,  jrfany  of  the  fatal  cases, 
in  the  writer's  experiencei  have  been  com- 
plicated by  tuberculosis.  ■ 

Treatment. — Sleep  in  such  attacks  is  gener- 
ally absent,  sometimes  for  many  days.  Women 
can  last  longer  without  sleep  than  men,  and 
die  much  less  frequently  in  acute  delirium.  If 
sleep  does  not  come  the  patient  dies,  and  our 
great  effort  must  be  to  promote  sleep  by  various 
methods.  The  first  question  will  be  whether  we 
are  to  give  drugs  to  accomplish  this;  and  if 
so,  what  drugs  ?  Opium  must  not  be  given ;  it 
will  not  procure  sleep,  whether  given  by  the 
mouth  or  subcutaneously.  It  may  produce  a 
slight  narcotism  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  aad  if 
we  increase  the  dose,  will  cause  narcotic  poison- 
ing and  death ;  but  in  the  height  of  the  attack 
it  will  not  procure  sleep.  Cliloral  we  may  try 
in  combination  with  bromide  of  potassium,  giving 
half-drachm  doses  of  each,  and  watching  the 
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(sl^.  In  all  but  the  most  acute  cases,  sleep 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration  will  be  caused  by 
these  drags ;  and  although  it  may  be  short,  it 
maybe  sufficient  to-sftve  the  patient's  life,  and 
enable  him  to  battle  successfully  •vriththe  dis- 
order, la  the  writer's  experience,  many  more 
of  thesik  aeiitely  delirious  patients  died  before 
the  iatroduetion  of  chloral  than  have  done  since. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  given  in  enormous  or 
repeated:  doses,  and  a  considerable  interval 
should  elapse  between  them.  ,  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered easily  in  stout  or  ale,  and  often  in 
ffine. 

Next  to  sleep,  the  most  important  matter  is 
food.  To  enable  the  sufferer  to  withstand  the 
exhaustion,  which  is  the  cause  of  death  when 
a,  case  ends  fatally,  he  must  be  fed  frequently, 
and  liberally.  These  patients  rarely  refuse  food, 
but  require  careful  coaxing  and  feeding ;  and  a 
skilful  attendant  will  give  something  every  two 
oc  three  hours— minced  meat  and  vegetables, 
or  bread  and  milk,  beef-tea,  eggs,  and  the  like. 
Brandy  often  produces  great  excitement  at  the 
onset  and  height  of  an  attack,  and  stout  or  ale 
is  more  suitable,  and  more  likely  to  bring  about 
sleep,  yfe  may  give  also  plenty  of  lemonade, 
barley-water,  and  such  driiis,  if  there  be  great 
heat  and  thirst 

ilthough  this  unconscious  or  semi-conscious 
delirium  may  continue  for  many  days,  yet  in 
abnost  every  case  the  violence  and  excitement 
are  paroxysmal,  with  intervals  of  comparative 
calm,  even  if  there  be  no  sleep.  Jndicious 
attendants  will  avail  themselves  of  these  quiet 
inteirals  to  administer  food,  and  to  keep  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  thus  ensuring 
lest,  instead  of  letting  him  be  continually  on 
Ms  legs  wandering  about  the  room,  and  so  ex- 
haiisting  his  strength.  And  when  held  down  in 
this  way,  with  cold  cloths  applied  to  the  head, 
or  his  face  fanned  by  the  nurse,  he  is  not 
unlikely  to  drop  off  to  sleep. 

Can  .sleep  be  procured  by  other  means  f  The 
French  have  advocated  prolonged  hot  baths, 
but  they  are  attended  with  considerable  danger. 
We  may  try  a  bath  of  half-an-hour  at  90="  or 
92°,  allowing  it  to  become  cooler,  but  it  is  of 
nouseiattempting  this  unless  the  patient  sub- 
mits toi.jt without  a  desperate  struggle.  Cold 
to  the  head  may  be  applied,  because  it  is  sooth- 
ing and  grateful  to  the  sufferer,  though  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is 
much,  affected  thereby. 

Tbe  bowels.mayhe  kept  open  by  a  f6w.grains 
of  calomel  administered  in  the  food,  or  half- 
a-graiu  of  podophyllin.  Active  purgation  is 
inadmissible  except  at  the  very  outset,  and 
enemata  cannot  easily  bo  given  in  the  violent 
Jt^ges.  It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  apply 
pluters  to  the  nape  or  calves.  This  is  most 
inadvisable,  for  such  parts  may  become  very 
'""'"''■ig  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patient, 
ana  thus  deprive  him  of  sleep.  Neither  is  it 
"'""'J'y'o  O"'  aUthehair  off,  which  in  the 
™eot  a  lady  may  be  a  very  grievous  matter, 
u  very  long,  it  may  be  shortened  without  being 
«it  dose  to  the  head. 

n„Jf '  ■^°"'*  Mania.— Quite  different  from  the 
^conscious  raving  of  maniacal  delirium  is  the 
conscious  but  violent  excitement  to  which  we 


give  the  name  of  acute  mania.  The  former  is  a 
disorder  dangerous  to  life,  ruhning  a  rapid  course 
to  death  or  amendment  in  a  week  or  two.  The 
latter  may  go  on  for  weeks  or  months  with  little 
danger  to  life,  but  with  excitement  so  trouble- 
some that  the  sufferers  require  the  i-estraint  and 
discipline  of  an  asylum.  Though  most  insane, 
full  of  delusions  and  insane  habits  of  every  kind, 
they  know  what  they  are  about,  and  are  all  the 
more  mischievous  in  consequence.  They  can 
take  every  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  and 
know  how  to  exasperate  those  about  them.  They 
generaily  eat  well,  and  sleep  indifferently,  but 
sufficiently  to  support  life;  and  . their : bodily 
health  often  remains  wonderfully  good  consider- 
ing what  they  go  through.  They  will  destroy 
clothes,  windows,  bedding,  and  deny  or  justify 
all  they  have  done.  The  termination  is  not  usu- 
ally fatal,  unless  the  health  gives  way  throiigh 
some  othet  disease.  The  patients  generally  re- 
cover gradually,  or  sink  into  chronic  mania  or 
dementia. 

PisooNosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  acute 
mania  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  (1)  The 
number  andduration  of  the  attacks  are  important. 
In  a  first  attack  the  prognosis  is  favourable.  If 
recent,  we  may  hsive  hopes,  even  if  there  have 
been  preceding  attacks ,  of  a  like  character. 
(2)  If  the  patient  is  not  of  advanced  age  or  of 
broken  health,  the  prognosis  is  favourable.  (3)  If 
the  mania'  consists  of  violent,  turbulent  conduct 
rather  than  of  fixed  delusions,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  there  is  more  hope.  If  the  patient 
hears  voices,  the  prognosis  is  bad.  If  there 
are  delusions  which  impel  him  to  refuse  food, 
and  he  does  so  persistently  and  violently,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  give  sufficient  nourishment,  and  he 
may  sink  from  exhaustion,  or  become  a  chronic 
maniac. 

Tbeatmeht.  —  Patients  suffering  from  this 
form  of  mania  do  not  require,  like  the  last,  to 
be  kept  in  one  room;  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
This  will  promote  sleep  more  than  drugs,  though 
we  may  give  an  occasional  dose  of  chloral,  or 
bromide  of  potassium,  or  the  latter  with  chloral 
or  with  Indian  hemp.  Such  medicines,  however, 
should  be  given  only  to  procure  sleep,  not  to 
allay  excitement.  Plenty  of  food  is  required,  for 
the  waste  is  great. 

Such  patients  are  not  to  be  cured  or  even 
kept  without  discipline  and  moral  treatment ; 
and  great  tact,  firmness,  and  patience  are  re- 
quired for  their  management.  They,  may  be 
very  dangerous  and  spiteful,  will  know  how  to 
provoke  attendants,  and  how  to  take  them  un- 
awares if  off  their  guard.  Such  moral  treat- 
ment will  be  far  more  efficacious  than  drugs, 
but  it  can  only  be  carried  out  jn  an  asylum. 
Patients  in  this  condition^  if  kept  in  private 
houses,  must  be  rendered  quiet  by  drugs  ;  but 
there  is  great  fear  lest  by  this  the  disease,  in- 
tead  of  being  cured,  may  be  converted  into  a 
chronic  and  incurable  mania. 

III.  Mania.— A  great  variety  of  eases  are 
grouped  imder  this  name,  arising  from  various 
causes,  hut  alike  in  the  fact  that  they  are  marked 
by  excitement  rather  than  depression,  hy  exalta- 
tion or  wrath,  but  not  by  gloom.  Excitement, 
and  aoisy  and  irrational,  conduct,  characterise 
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Bome,  but  most  patients  present  delusions  co- 
inciding with  their  temper  and  bodily  condition. 
Almost  alwa^ys  this  form  of  insanity  is  marked 
by  delusions,  if  it  lasts  long  enough;  but  some- 
times a  short  burst  of  excitement — a  transitory 
mania — may  pass  away  without  the  stage  of 
delusion  being  reached. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  ordinary  case  of  mania  is 
not  difficult.  The  prognosis  must  depend  on  the 
cause ;  the  age  of  the  patient ;  the  character  of 
the  delusions,  if  there  be  any;  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  previous  attacks ;  and  their 
history.  Attacks  of  mania  are  frequently  recur- 
rent, and  may  recur  again  and  again  through  a 
long  life;  recovery  may  take  place  on  each  occa- 
sion; or  the  disorder  may  at  last  turn  into  ehronio 
mania  or  dementia..  The  period  of  excitement 
in  many  cases  is  followed  by  one  of  depression, 
and  these  may  alternate  with  great  regularity 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  even  when  the 
patient  is  sunk  into  hopeless  dementia^  the  period 
of  excitement  may  occur  as  regularly  as  before 
the  mental  powers  had  given  way. 

Tbeatmbnt. — Of  the  treatment  of  these  cases 
little  can  be  said.  The  majority  will  need  the 
care  of  an  asylum,  at  any  rate  during  the  excited 
stage.  The  intervening  or  rational  period  will 
often  be  prolonged  by  removal  from  the  asylum, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  frequently 
less  reluctance  to  return  to  it  when  the  neces- 
sity arises,  and  instances  are  not  uncommon  of 
patients^  themselves  seeking  its  shelter. 

Gr.  F.  Blandfoed. 

mAlTIPULATIOlJ'  {moans,  the  hand).— A 
mode  of  investigating  and  also  of  ti^eating  diseases 
by  the  use  of  the  hands.  See  Fhssicai.  Exahuia- 
TiOK ;  FmcTioH ;  and  Shaupuoino, 

MABASMTJS  {liapaiva,  I  grow  lean). — A 
synonym  for  general  wasting.    Sei  Atbopht, 

(xENEBAL. 

MABIBITBAD,  in  Bohemia. — Alkaline 
snlphated  waters.    See  MineraiWatebs. 

MAB.SH  FEVEB. — A  synonym  for  inter- 
mittent fever.     See  Intermittent  Fever. 

MASKED.  A  synonym  for  larvated.  See 
Lartated. 

MASSAGE  (French). — ^A  synonym  for  sham- 
pooing.   See  Shampooing. 

^i?OD?mA  }(/«.-^^thebreast,and 
&\yos,  or  iSivTi,  pain). — Pain  is  the  mammary 
gland.    See  Breast,  Diseases  of. 

MASTICATION,  Disorders  ofc^In  the 
mouth  the  food  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  jaws,  carrying  the  teeth;  is  moved  about 
by  the  tongue;  and  is  kept  between  the  teeth  by 
the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue.  The  muscles  which 
perform  the  complicated  and  nicely-adjusted 
movements  of  mastication,  are  supplied  by  the 
trifacial,  facial,  and  hypogloissal  nerves — that  is, 
the  v.,  vii.,  and  xii.  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  re- 
spectively. These  movements  are  essbntially 
voluntary,  the  stimuli  which  determine  them  being 
central  in  origin,  and  passing  to  the  muscles  by 
the  above-mentioned  nerves;  but  at  the  same 
time,   the  mere  contact  of  the  buccal  mu3ous 
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membrane  with  food,  aids  in  determining  the 
movements,  its  impressions  travelling  to  the  brain 
by  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Mastication  is  liable  to  be  disordered  from 
various  causes.  ;■ 

1.  Muscular  Par(%sis.^-Imperfect  perform- 
ance of  mastication  is  frequently  the  result  of 
cerebral  lesions,  such  as  hsemorrhagb  or  tumours. 
Dependent  on  the  seat  and  extent  of  these  trill 
be  the  extent  of  the  paralysis,  which  may  vary 
from  an  impaired  movementof  one  cheek,  thus 
permitting  the  food  to  collect  between  it  and  the 
gum,  to  an  absolute  loss  of  power  of  swallow- 
ing. Sometimes  the  purely  reflex  portion  of 
this  act  may  be  retained,  mastication  being  im- 
possible ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  tongue  alone  is 
affected,  from  injury  to  the  nucleus  of  origin  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve.  In  those  cases  where 
the  trifacial  alone  is  affected,  mastication  is 
rendered  difficult,  by  the  absence  of  the  con- 
tact-sensations which  aid  in  determining  normal 
movements. 

There  are  several  special  forms  of  paralysis 
in  which  these  movements  are  affected,  either 
alone  or  in  common  with  other  muscles' of  the 
body. 

(o)  Lablo-glosso-Uiryngetd  paralysis,  Aae  to 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  medulla;  affect- 
ing the  glosso-pharyngeal,  hypoglossal/'  and  spi- 
nal accessory  nerves,  is  especially  characterisal 
by  the  impairment  of  mastication  and'deglutiliioni 
which  progresses  from  a  mere  escape  of  silivA, 
due  to  paralysis'  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  to  ab- 
solute inability  to  perform  either  act.  Of  the 
masticatory  muscles,  it  is  those  of  the  tongue 
and  cheek  which  are  mainly  affected,  the  elera- 
tors  and  depressors  of  the  jaw  usually  escaping. 
The  patient  thrusts  his  food  to  the  very  back  of 
the  mouth ;  and  even  then,  when  in  the  grasp  of 
the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  it'is  swallowed 
with  difficulty;  often  being  ejected  thronghthe 
nose,  or  getting  into  the  trachea  through  the 
imperfectly  clossid  glottis.'  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses to'  its  invariably  fatal  end,  the'  palsy 
increases  in  completeness. 

(b)  The  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  mas 
tication  and  deglutition,  so 'frequently  assbciated 
with  diphtheria,,  is  doubtless  dependent 'on  some 
central  changes,  since  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  paralysis  that  may  complicate  this  dis- 
ease. At  the  same  ■  time  it  has  been  in  part 
ascribed  to  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue. 
2.  Muscular  Spasm. — Trismus;  or  tonie  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication  suj^lied  by  the 
motor  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  i6  rarely  urii' 
lateral.  The.  jaws  are  usually  completslylocked, 
and  incapable  of  separation;  thus  rendering 
mastication  impossible.  The  trismus  may  be  a 
part  of  a  general  condition  of  tetanus,  or  may 
be  the  sole  indication  of  spasm ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  is  usually  reflex  in  origin,  being  determined 
by  such  causes  as  dental  irritation;  or  facial 
neuralgia,  or,  more  rarely,  bjr  distant  wounds  ol 
intestinal  worms. 

Irregular  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws,  such  as  are  frequently  seen  in  epilepsy  and 
hysteria,  and  are  e'videneed  by  chattering  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  will  offer  some  difficulty 
to  the  proper  performance  of  mastication. 
Spasm,  whether  tonic  or  clonic,  when  limited 
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to  tha  facial,  muscles  supplied  by  the,  seventh 
oair  mil  interfere  but  sUghtly  with  mastication. 
WeTenting  the  action  of  the.lips  and  cheeks, 
the  food  Tfill  not  be  so  easily  kept  between  the 
teeth,  and  the  saliva  will  dribble  from  the  nn- 
dos«d  mouth.  Nor  are  ,the  impulsive  spasmodic 
movements  of  the  tongue,  as  seen  in  chorea,  im- 
portant a?  impairing  the  proper  mastication  and 
.wallowing  of  the  food. 

3,  Jitctiow  qfihe  Temporo-maxillary  Artieu- 
iaii'ofi.— Chronic  atthritis  ma^  lead  to  such  se- 
rious disprganisation  of,tih?  joint  as  to  impair  its 
moTBnwnts,  anchylosis  o(?casiopally  occurring. 

4,  IVmiiirs.— Eulargementsof  the  salivary  or 
Imphatic  glands,  tumours  of  the  thyroid  body, 
epulis,  and  new  growths  of.  the  tongue,  i^y 
interfere  with  mastication. 

5,  UarUd  C(>ndUiom  of  the  Month. — Inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  or  tongue,  and  disorders  of 
thsteeth„render,!nasticatibn  difficult. 

,The  fereral  subjects  here  referred  to  are 
teeated  of  under.separate  headings. 

Eef«cis.— Portions  of  food  imperfectly  mas- 
Jioated  may  produce  suffocation,  by  blocking  up 
the  entrance  of  the  glottis,  or  lodging  in  the 
gdlet.  (ilmperfectly  masticated  food,  when  swal- 
lowed, is  a  weHrrocognised  cause  of  dyspepsia 
^  its,  many  inconveniences. 

TBiiTMBHi.— The  treatment  of  disorders  of 
mastication  naturally  consists  in  the  removal  of 
tieit  cause,  when  possible.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  in  which  the  several  .conditions 
arc  fully  discussed.  "W.  ,H.  Allchin. 

J 'MASTDBBATipiJ'  {manus,  the  hand,  and 

ifepp,,!  ravishl.— Stnon.:  Fr.  Mmturbaiion ; 
>Sen^Iii(65^iMKy. 

Dbediitiok.— :The  production  of  the  sexual 
orgasp  by  unnatural  means. 
.  -ijlpinijLQOY. — ^This  practice  is  found  to  occur 
.Set  a  variety  of  circumstances.  First,  in  very 
jguug  children,  local  irritation,  situated  beneath 
Jjie  ,ji;ep1ice  in  males,  or  within  tl^e  vulva  !  in 
femiiles,  leads  to  manipulation  of  the  parts,  and 
il^  consequent  pleasurable  excitement,  which  is 
^^tantly  renewed,  with  an  entire  iincdnscious- 
n5il;D!E,  the  meaning  of  the  practice.  '  As  an 
instuice,  not  long  since  the  writer  was  consulted 
Ity  a  mother  about  the  exbeme  delicacy  of  her 
toy,  then  Httle  over  four  years  of  age.  No  tan- 
giile  disease  being,  evident,  the  little  fellow  was 
■iiCipped,.  with,  the  view  to  a  more  complete  ex- 
amination. 'Whilst,  thi?  was  being  made,  the  child 
.was  seen  to  rub  his  penis  with  the  hand  in  the 
i|ost  careless  n^anner,  causing  thereby  an  ereo- 
tion-Tani^observatiou  which  explained  the  cause 
Jil  the  ill-health. 

The  second  class  .includes  cases  which  are  of 
a  very  different,  character.  The  individuals  in 
this  class,  have  reached  or  are  near  the  age  of 
.puheity,  and  have  either  accidentally  learned,  or 
wn  taught,,  this  pernicious  habit.  Pruritus 
]mliia,.due  to  iabetes  or  other  causes,  mav,  for 
i^tance.lead  to  it  in  the  female.  A-  third'class 
of  case^  may  be;pentioned,  in  which' the  practice 
MB  a  central  origin,  in  certain  forms  of  br^in- 
disease  ot  cerebral  deficiency,  as  is  seen  in  sonie 
formi  of  insanity  and  in  idiocy. 

.^^  W'^last  two  classes  of  cases  it  may  be 
WJd  that  there  is  often  more  or  less  perversion 
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or  loss  of  the  higher  moral  feelings,  if  not  entire 
degt^dation  of  the  moral  sense. 

Effects  and  Symptoms.— There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  excitement  incident  to  the  habitual 
and  frequent  indulgence  in  the  unnatural  prac- 
tice of  masturbation  leads  to  the  most  serious 
constitutional  effects.  These  effects  are  mpre 
especially  manifested  in  the  nervous  system,  the 
functions  of  which  are  perverted.  The  mental 
faculties  become  more  or  less  affected ;  and  often 
great  despondency,  Joss  of  memory,  irritability, 
prostration  of  strength,  headache,  and  neuralgic 
pains  ensue.  Anaemia  occurs,  and  the  functions 
of  the  heart  and  other  organs  of  circulation  are 
disturbed.  Digestion  is  disordered.  There  is 
general  loss  of  health  and  strength ;  and  chronic 
hypochondriacal  invalidism,  if  not  worse,  is  set 
up.  In  certain  cases  the  urinary  organs  are 
affected ;  and  the  writer  has  observed  in  several 
instances  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  some 
reflex  action  on  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
kidney.  The  effects  on  the  male  genital  organs 
themselves  are  marked.  There  is  extreme  irri- 
tability of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  adjoining 
parts,  accompanied  by  discharge  of  mucus  and 
of  prostatic  secretion,  often  mistaken,  for  semen. 
At  the  same  time  seminal  emissions  are  prone 
to  occur  on  the  least  sexual  excitement,  either 
by  day  or  during  sleep ;  and  in  extreme  cases 
there  is  impotence.  In  the  female  the  natural 
feelings  are  often,  lost. 

SiAQNOSis. — In  many  cases  of  masturbation 
in  young  men  the  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  easy  ; 
for  such  persons,  alarmed  by  reading  the  adver- 
tisements and  books  written  specially  to  excite 
feelings  of  shame  and  fear,  and  to  bring  the 
subjects  of  them  within  the  nets  spread  abroad 
by  quacks,  are  sufficiently  ready  to  declare  the 
cause  of  their  distress,  la  other  cases,  in  which 
the  practice  is  concealed  from  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences, or  from  innocent  unconsciousness  of 
its  nature — and  this  is  more  especially  the  case 
in  females,  the  diagnosis'  is  often  very  difficult. 
When,  however,  the,  symptoms  just  described 
are  present,  in  the  absence  of  any  cause  to 
account  for  them,  the  practitioner  may  entertain 
a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  this 
habit,  although  it  may  be  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  carry  his  impression  beyond  the  sus- 
picion. 

Teeatment.—  In  the  first  class  of  cases  above 
mentioned — that  is,  in  very  young  persons;  in 
whom  some  local  irritation  exists — the  soiirce  of 
this  irritation  must  be  found  and  repioyed.  Some- 
times it  may  be  an  elongated  prepiice,' with  irri- 
tating matter  beneath  it ;  in  siich  cases  circum- 
cision may  be  required.  In  females  cleanliness 
and  simple  lotions  may  suffice ;  or  irritatiob 
caused  by  the  wandering  t^f  thread-worms  or 
ptherwise  may  require  to  be  treated.  In  these 
cases  attention  to  the  general  health,  to  the 
stat^of  the  digestion,  to  the  urinary  secretion, 
and  to  the  bowels  should  not  be  neglected. 
Diabetes  must  be  searched  for,  and  treated  if 
present.  Extreme  wajtchfulness  by  the  nurse  is 
necessary,  and  at  night  it  may  be  even  necessary 
to  secure  tbp  hands ;  by  miiffiing  or  tying  them 
behind  the.  back. 

In  young  adults  the  moral  sense  nmet  he 
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acted  upon.  It  has  been  suggested,  by  way  of 
prerention,  that  judicious  and  kind  advice  may 
with  advantage  be  given  before  even  a  know- 
ledge of  the  habit  is  acquired,  whilst  too  much 
vigilance  cannot  be  exercised  by  those  who  di- 
rect and  assist  in  the  management  of  schools. 

In  the  actual  treatment  of  the  disease,  that 
is,  the  effects  established  by  masturbation,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  improve  the  health, 
both  mentally  and  bodily.  Early  rising  and 
healthful  exercise,  with  careful  diet,  and  travel, 
if  practicable,  should  be  recommended.  Reme- 
dies directed  to  the  treatment  of  symptoms 
connected  with  the  nervous,  circulatory,  and 
digestive  systems  will  be  required.  Of  course 
the  habit  must  be  entirely  surrendered,  and  all 
thoughts  of  a  loose  or  libidinous  character  must 
be  avoided.  The  bromides,  especially  the  bro- 
mides of  potassium  and  ammonium,  are  very 
useful  for  lessening  sexual  excitability ;  and  in 
the  case  of  females,  these  may  be  more  espe- 
cially needed  at  the  close  of  or  just  after  the 
catamenial  periods.  In  certain  cases  where  these 
remedies,  together  with  steel,  and  other  appro- 
priate drugs,  have  failed  to  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  the  seminal  emissions  which  are  com- 
mon in  males,  caustics  may  be  applied  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.     See  Spbiwatokbhcea. 

MA'W-'WOKMS. — A  synonym  for  thread- 
worms.   See  Thbbad-Wokms. 

lOiASLS. —  In  helminthology  this  term  is 
frequently  employed  as  a  synonym  of  cysticercus. 
I'hus,  we  have  pork,  beef,  and  mutton  measles, 
each  entozoon  being  a  distinct  form  of  bladder- 
worm,  and  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  the  larval 
representative  of  an  equally  distinct  species  of 
tape-worm.  The  human  measle  is  a  variety  only 
of  the  pork  measle,  both  forms  constituting 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  scolex-condition  of  < 
the  Tenia  solium.  Most  kinds  of  flesh  ordina- 
rily consumed  as  food  are  liable  to  become 
'  measled;'  but  no  such  parasites  have  hitherto 
been  detected  in  the  muscles  of  the  horse.  This 
fact  supplies  an  argument  lu  favour  of  hippo- 
phagy.  For  detailed  information  respecting  all 
the  known  forms  of  human  and  animal  measles 
and  bladder-worms  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
K.  Moniez'  Essai  Monograpkigue  sur  les  Cystic 
cerques,  forming  the  first  part  of  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  Fravatix  de  Vlnstitut  Zoologique  de 
Lille,  1880.     See  Bi.adi>ek-woems  ;  and  Ctsti- 

CBBCnS.  T.    S.    OOBBOLD. 

MEASIiBS. — Stnon.  :  MorbilU;  Rubeola  ; 
Fr.  BougeoU ;  Oer.  Maiem. 

Definition. — An  infectious  specific  fever;  with 
an  eruption,  on  the  fourth  day  after  catarrhal 
symptoms,  of  a  deep-red  spotted  rash ;  this  is  at 
first  slightly  raised,  and  is  distributed  in  cres- 
centic  groups,  which  soon  extend  over  all  parts 
of  the  surface ;  it  persists  as  a  general  mottling 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  where 
intense  may  cause  a  fine  desquamation.  The 
disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic;  and  it  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  the  same  person  more 
than  once. 

.SirioLDGT. — Contagion  is  the  cause  of  measles 
wherever  it  is  now  met  with.  In  large  towns, 
where  sources  of  infection  always  exist,  epi- 
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demies  recur  about  every  four  years,  chiefly 
among  children,  as  fresh  series  of  the  suscep- 
tible become  exposed.  Few  adults  suffer;  most 
of  them  having  been  attacked  in  childhood. 
Among  scattered  populations  long  periods  may 
elapse  without  infection  reaching  them;  when 
it  does,  neither  age  nor  sex  influences  directly 
either  the  liability  to  attacks,  or  their  severity. 
The  essential  characters  of  the  disease  are 
everywhere  the  same.  The  fatality  :s  increased 
by  extremes  of  heat  in  hot  countries  and  seasons, 
and  by  extremes  of  cold  in  cold  climates;  by 
malarial  soil,  vitiated  air,  or  crowded  dwellings; 
by  defective  diet ;  and  by  scurvy. 

The  annual  mortality  from  measles  in  London 
is  nearly  five  per  ten  thousand.  The  deaths 
from  measles  are  about  one  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  and  nearly  two  per 
cent,  in  large  tovras ;  this  is  higher  during  epi- 
demics, but  has  not  reached  much  beyond  2'7  in 
London.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  attacks 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  crowded 
wards,  to  one  or  two  percent,  in  healthy  houses; 
the  mortality  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  is  a 
common  estimate. 

The  oontagium  of  measles,  except  in  the  catar- 
rhal stage,  is  not  far  diffusible  in  the  air,  but 
clings  to  surfaces,  and  may  so  be  carried  from 
place  to  place.  Children  with  full  eruption  have 
been  brought  into  a  house  among  others,  and 
nursed  in  a  room  apart,  without  any  extension 
of  the  disease  even  to  the  most  susceptible. 
When  young  infants  are  said  to  escape  infection, 
it  is  where  the  family  is  small,  and  they  are 
less  exposed.  Among  young  children  the  deaths 
are  in  equal  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the 
two  sexes  living.  With  us  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  from  measles  are 
of  children  under  two  years  of  age ;  the  pro- 
portion thence  progressively  diminishes.  This 
differs  from  what  is  observed  in  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria ;  moreover,  the  proportionate 
fatality  of  these  latter  diseases  in  the  two  sexes 
is  greater  for  girls. 

Measles  in  a  school  or  family  is  sure  to 
spread ;  the  catarrhal  stage,  infectious  through- 
out, is  mistaken  for  a  common  cold,  and  no  timely 
separation  is  attempted.  The  cough  is  an  impMv 
tant  means  of  conveying  infection  at  this  time. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  ten  to  twelve  days, 
rarely  a  day  or  two  more.  During  the  latent  stage 
of  this  long  incubation,  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  infection  are  thought  to  have  escaped, 
and  are  sent  to  begin  the  same  round  elsewhere. 
The  disease  may  be  conveyed  \>y/pmites.  Infec- 
tion begins  before  the  rash  appears,  and  the  con- 
tagium  may  be  given  off  by  the  third  day,  most 
probably,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  incuba- 
tion-period. The  contagium  principle  developed 
only  m  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  is  found  during  the 
height  of  the  disease  in  the  tissues,  the  secre- 
tions, the  blood,  and  the  breath.  Inoculation  at 
this  stage  either  with  the  blood  or  serum,  by 
Home,  Cullen,  and  others,  reproduced  meartes 
without  modification;  the  primary  fever  then 
appearing  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  eruption 
on  the  ninth  and  tenth.  Mayr,  of  Leipzig,  twice 
conveyed  the  disease  by  means  of  nasal  mncns. 
Catarrh  began  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  days ; 
rash  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh.    After  an  attack 
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of  measles  personal  infection  is  probably  over 
by  the  end  of  a  month;-  it  may  persist  longer, 
or  be  conveyed  somehow  by  convalescents  for 
another  month.  How  long  infection  may  ding 
to  articles  of  clothing,  or  linger  in  closed  rooms, 
is  uncertain.  After  two  years  of  age  the  mor- 
tality is  not  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  attacks  than  at  other  periods  of  life ;  and  there 
is  some  advantage  in  contracting  this  disease  at 
a  time  vhen  careful  nursing  and  individual  at- 
tention can  be  secured.  Those  -nho  escape  measles 
during  diildhood  are  very  likely  to  be  seized  on 
taking  their  part  in  mixed  communities. 

PiTHOioaT. — Measles  is  the  type  of  a  zjrmotie 
disease,  An  organised  ferment,  bacterium  or 
iorula,  in  a  suitable  medium,  at  first  increases 
slowly,  with  barely  noticeable  changes;  then 
comes  a  more  violent  disturbance ;  after  which 
the  ^otic  organism  ceases  to  develop,'  and  the 
medium  can  no  more  sustain  a  similar  action. 
After  experimental  zymosis  the  fluid'  medium 
clears,  and  the  organisms  accumulate  at  some 
partof  the  containing  vessel.  Several  years  ago 
Dr.  Bansome,  of  Manchester,  obtained  particles 
tram  the  breath  of  two  persons  suffering  from 
meades.  Brs.  Braidwood  and  Vacher  have  since 
confirmed  this  observation.  Glycerine,  on  which 
children  with  measles  respired  during  any  of  the 
eruptivfl  days,  exhibited  numerous  highly  refrac- 
tile  bodies,  larger  than  those  seen  in  vaccine- 
lymph;,  others  were  elongated,  with  sharp-cut 
ends,  sparkling  and  colourless ;  they  were  most 
ahnndant  in  the  two  days  of  greatest  eruption ; 
they  Tore  not  found  in  the  breath  during 
health,  nor  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever  and 
typhus.  After  death  from  measles,  on  the 
eighth  day,  they  were  found  in  the  trus  skin  in 
groapsr  below  the  rote  mncosum,  by  the  lymph- 
spaces  and  sweat-ducts,  but  not  deeper  than 
the  level  of  these  glands ;  sparkling,  spindle- 
shaped,  rod-like,  or  canoe-shaped  bodies  were 
also  seen,  which  did  not  take  the  carmine  tinge. 
These  bodies  were  not  seen  in  the  lymph-spaces, 
nor  in  the  sweat-ducts  and  glands,  nor  in  the 
haiNfollicles.  In  the  lung  botS  forms  were  found 
in'some  exudation  filling  the  alveoli.  The  sphe- 
rical forms  have  a  dark,  smooth  outline,  and 
do  not  readily  take  the  carmine  staiii.  Near 
these  were  rod-like,  fusiform,  or  ovate  bodies, 
slightly  tinged  with  oarmine.  These  are  quite 
distinguishable  from  the  particles  seen  in  other 
forms  of  pneumonia.  With  a  high  power,  similar 
spatkling/staff-shaped  bodies  were  seen  scattered 
round  the  bile-ducts.  None  were  found  in  the 
kidnejs,iipleen,  or  mesenteric  glands. 

In  the  blood  some  increase  of  wHite  and  a 
peat  decrease  of  red  corpuscles  occur  during  the 
lever,  Numerous  moving  miorozymes  have  been 
seen  during  the  eruption,  decreasing  rapidly, 
sna  disappearmg  in  three  weeks  ;  but  temno- 
i»nly  reappearing  with  any  febrile  disturbanSe. 
ANiTOMicALCHABACTEBs.— The  mucous  mcm- 
prane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  always  red 
m  measles,  often  with  punctifonn  congeries  of 
vessels;  Budnot infrequently  thin  films  of  lymph 
are  immd  loosely  adherent.  The  bronchi  are  con 


gKiea,  sometimes  with  exudation  on  the  lining 
membran,,  more  frequenUy  covered  with  muct? 
pus,  or  plugged  with  catarrhal  mucus  j  capillary 
"wnchitiswith  broncho-pneumonia  is  frequent. 


Lobules  of  the  lung  are  often  collapsed  or  in- 
flamed ;  the  pneumonic  exudation,  whether  the 
result  of  occluded  bronchioles,  or  of  direct  conges- 
tion, fills  or  breaks  dowB  the  alveoli,  and  invades 
the  parenchyma.  Lobar  pneumonia,  if  extend- 
ing to  the  surfacoi  is  accompanied  by  pleurisy, 
often  limited  to  the  part  of  the  lung  affected. 
Fluid  may  be  found  efifiised  into  the  pleura  or 
pericardium,  without  any  traces  of  inflamma- 
tion. Fetechise  are  often  found  on  the  pleural 
surfaces.  Any  inflammatory  signs,  either  cardiac 
or  articular,  in  the  serous  membranes  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  quite  exceptional.  Dark,  soft  coagnla 
are  found  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in  the 
venae  cavse,  and  in  the  cranial  venous  sinuses. 
The  meninges  are  congested;  there  is  injection 
and  hypercemia  of  the  brain-substance,  and  in- 
creased fiuid  in  the  ventricles  and  subarachnoid 
space;  more  rarely  recent  lymph  is  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  hemispheres ;  deposits  at  the  base 
belong  to  later  consequences  of  the  disease. 
Congestion  of  the  digestive  tract  is  most  marked 
near  the  ileum  and  colon ;  externally  the  distended 
veins  of  the  submucous  coat  are  seen ;  internally 
there  is  deep  redness  of  the  surface,  the  solitary 
glands  are  distended  and  elevated,'  the  agmi- 
nated  to  a  less  degree,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands;  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  and  the  tubular  glands 
of  the  lai^e  intestine  are  more  distinct  than 
usual ;  a  chronic  ileo-colitis  may  result.  The 
liver  is  mottled ;  both  the  portal  and  hepatic 
veins  are  full;  and  the  lobules  are  ill-defined 
and  granular  in  appearance,  'with  fatty  particles 
interspersed.  The  bronchial  glands  are  often 
enlarged,  and  sometimes  softened  ;  suppuration 
from  them  extended  up  behind  the  (esophagus 
in  one  instance.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck  are  always  congested  and  enlarged,  and 
often  those  elsewhere,  as  in  the  axilla  or  groin. 
The  spleen  is  swollen  and  friable,  or  very  little 
altered.  Thekidneysshownodistinctiveohanges; 
they  are  hypersemic  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  the  tubules  may  then  be  full  of 
epithelium  and  cell-dibris ;  the  degree  of  after- 
congestion  depends  much  on  the  degree  of  pul- 
monary obstruction,  or  on  early  exposure  to  cold 
or  fatigue ;  no  albumen  or  casts  of  renal  tubes 
are  found  in  the  urine,  unless  a  secondary  nephri- 
tis have  been  thus  occasioned. 

Stmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  measles  seldom 
occur  until,  eight  days  after  exposure  to  infection. 
They  may  begin  suddenly,  with  high  fever,  achijig 
pains,  and  vomiting,  the  initial  fever  subsiding 
next  day,  but  not  completely,  when  there  may  be 
little  feeling  of  illness,  but  some  signs  of  coryza, 
cough  and  sneezing,  with  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck.  On  the  third  day 
the  coryza  is  more  marked,  the  cough  often  very 
troublesome,  and  the  fever  increased;  Some  few 
spots  of  eruption  are  now  visible  on  the  forehead 
and  sides  of  the  face.  The  conjunctivae  are  in- 
jected, the  tonsils  full  and  smooth,  the  soft  palate 
mottled,  the  tongue  furred,  the  pulse  quickened. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  eruption  appears  more 
fully,  with  rapid  pulse  and  sudden  elevation  of 
temperature,  often  to  104°  by  night,  with  de- 
lirium. On  the  fifth  day,  with  full  rash,  there 
is  marked  alleviation  of  all  the  symptoms :  the 
cough  is  quiet ;  the  pulse  is  less  full  and  fre- 
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)uent ;  the  tongue  cleans ;  and  the  temperature, 
already  fallen  by  3°  or  even  4°,  often  reaches  the 
normal  by  the  sixth  day,  leaving  the  skin  still 
deeply  stained  by  the  fading  rash,  and  the  patient 
•weak.  During  the  next  week  or  ten  days  there 
18  a  tendency,  not  only  to  depression,  but  tosnd- 
den  rises  of  temperature,  with  various  complica- 
tions that  retard  or  endanger  convalestence.  We 
notice  three  stages : — ^the  ingress ;  the  erapnon ; 
and  the  decline. 

The  ingress. — The  ingress;  of  measles  is  not 
always  with  marked  initial  :feTer.  Coiyza  and 
spots  of  the  rash  may  be  observed  before  illness 
is  complained  of,  though  some  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature can  be  traced  by  the  thermometer  for 
three  days  before  the  full  eruption.  This  febrile 
movement  has  been  preceded  in  some  cases,  where 
thermometric  observaitions  were  made  throughout 
the  period  of  incubation,  by  a  well-marked  de- 
pression of  short  duration.  Before  this,  fatigue, 
headache,  vertigo,  chorea,  and.  other  irregular 
symptoms  may  occur.  Often  some  slight  dis- 
turbances of  health,  and  even  cough,  have  been 
observed  all  through  the  incubation-period  ; 
sometimes  an  intercurrent  disease  has  delayed 
the  regular  march  of  the  invasion  to  seven  or 
eight  days,  or  the  latent  stage  has  been  prolonged 
to  ten  or  twelve  days;  more  frequently  this  is 
reduced  to  three  days,  and  even  these  days  may 
be  febrile  from  a  concurrent  influenza  or  herpetic 
catarrh.  The  eruptive  fever  always  occupies  four 
days.  As  this  approaches  the  crisis,  many  symp- 
toms are  aggravated.  Incessant  cough  occurs, 
often  in  children  with  croup  of  the  catarrhal 
kind;  bronchial  irritation  with  rdles  andrhon- 
chal  fremitus,  or  possibly  submucous  rhonchus, 
may  be  heard  at  the  pulmonary  bases ;  the  re- 
spirations, hurried  and  shallow,  are  30  to  40  in 
the  minute ;  the  pulse  is  quickened  to  130  or  140. 
Both  the  respiration  and  the  pulse,  especially  the 
former,  are  more  accelerated  in  young  children ; 
and  with  them  convulsions  may  at  this  period 
retard  the  eruption  or  prove  fatal.  Seaith  before 
the  rash  is  thrown  out,  though  rare,  has  also  hap- 
pened in  adults.  The  urine  is  scanty,  yellow  or 
dark-coloured,  and  deposits  lithates ;  in  extreme 
cases  it  has  been  suppressed.  Abdominal  pain  or 
diarrhoea  may  occur,  and  the  lattw  may  become 
a  serious  symptom.  Thirst  is  great;  the  lips  are 
dry ;  the  tongue  is  moist,  with  red  papillae  show- 
ing through  a  thick  white  fiir;  the  palate  and 
fauces  are  red,  from  many  punctiform  congeries 
of  .vessels ;  the  deep  injection  and  swelling  of  the 
pharynx  may  extend  to  the  Eustachian  orifices, 
and  cause  deafness ;.  deglutition  is  painful,  and 
sometimes  difficult,  from  the  imperfect  closing  of 
the  turgid  epiglottis,  as  well  as  from  fulness  of 
tlie  tonsils.  With  these  throat-symptoms  the 
gland  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  somewhat  en- 
larged and  tender ;  but  there  is  not  much  swell-, 
ing  or  oedema  of  the  overlying  integument. 
The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  palpably 
enlarged  before  there  is  much  or  any  rash  on  the 
skin,  those  of  the  axilla  and  groin  afterwards. 
Epistaxis  is  not  rare.  The  eyelids  are  swollen, 
the  conjunctiva  being  inflamed  and  purulent; 
there  is  intolerance  of  light;  there  is  fear  of 
the  eye  being  permanently  injured.  The  noc- 
turnal delirium  and  most  of  the  other  symptoms 
abate  when  the  eruption  is  complete. 


The  rash. — The  msh  first  shows  itself  in  dis- 
tinct, red,  and  nearly  circular  spots,  much  scat- 
tered;  fresh  spots  soon  show  in  the  clear  skin. 
They  begin  as  red  points,  which  are  raised,  and 
feel  rough  or  'shotty,'  especially  on  the  face,  and 
early  in  the  eruption ;  they  then  form  crescentic 
groups,  which  coalesce  into  patches  of  irregular 
outline  on  the  body.  The  face,  disfigured  by  the 
swelling,  is'  first  covered ;  then  the  neck  and  chest; 
The  rash  is  also  well-marked  in  the  scapular 
region,  extending  to  the  rest  of  the  trunk  and 
to  the  extremities  on  the  second  day;  becoming 
more  sparse  as  it  descends.    A  peculiar  and 
offensive  odour  from  the  sick  is  recognisable 
during  the  whole  eruptive  period:   The  rash  de- 
clines in  the  order  of  its  invasion.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  swelling  of  the  face  sub^des ;  the 
red  spots,  no  longer  raised,  beconl6«f  ale  imder 
pressure' and  leave  a  yellowish discotoffiHition.ar 
on  the  shoulders  marks  of  a  duekyredtH  Conside- 
rable irritation  attends  the  rash,  continuing  with 
it  to  the  third  day  or  longer.    At  this  time  flne 
desquamation  is  noticed  on  the  face;  small  scales 
of  cuticle  are  detached  from  the  top  of  the 
enlarged  papiUse,  so  that  most  of  the  surface  is 
furfuraceons ;  this  disappears  with  the  irritation 
by  the  second  week,  or  may  persist  a  week 
longer ;  it  does  not  occur  when  the  eruption  has 
been  slight,  hardly  ever  on  the  fingers  and  feet, 
and  never  in  lai^o  shreds.    A  coppeiy,  mottled 
discolouration   remains  on  the  more  vascular 
parts  of  the  skin,  or  where  the  rash'  has  been 
most  marked,  for  eight  or  ten  days/iand  some- 
times continues  visible  three  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  illness.  The  eruption  may 
begin  on  other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  face,  as 
at  the  seat  of  any  injuiy  to  the  skin.  The  disease 
may  run  its  couise  safely  with  very  little,  possibly 
without  any  eruption.   An  imperfectly  developed 
dusky  or  livid  rash  ismet  with  in  severe  cases. 
With  serious  langrcomplication.a  full  lash  may 
recede.  Petechial  specks  may  accompany  a  mode- 
rate eruption,  or  hsmorrhagicspots  complicate  the 
irregular  forms.    Some  of  the  earlier  spots  may 
not  only  be  raised  and  acuminate,  but  minutely 
vesicular  at  their  apices.    In  the  dark  races  the 
eruption  is  yellowish,  raisedafaove,  but  somewhat 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  surrounding,  integu- 
ment ;  in  the  mulatto  it  varies  from  a  yellowish 
to  a  dusky  brolwn ;  but  all  othei;  signs  of  the 
eruptive  period  are  well  marked. 

2%«  decline,  ■  Complications  and  sequela. — 
The  pulmonary  lesions  of  the  febrile  stage, 
capillaiy  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia,  may 
delay  defervescence,  or  rapidly  prove  fatal.  With 
moderate  lung-mischief  the  fall  of  itemperature 
following  the  rash  is  often  very  marked,  and, 
with  extreme  depression,  further  congestion  of 
the  lung  will  occur.  The  liability  to  depression  ol 
teni^eratuEe  Tfliich  follows  many  acute  fevers,  is 
speeiallymarked  in  this,  one,  and  requires  to  be 
guarded  ^against.  A  tendency  to  sudden  eleva- 
tions of  temperature  is  also  noticeable  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  eruptive  fever  subsides; 
rarely  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a  recrudes- 
cence and  reappearance  of  the  rash,  sometimes 
by  no  definite  changes,  possibly  by  some  that 
are  obscure,  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  common 
accidents  of  this  period  are— first,  a  return  of 
cough  in  children ;  this  may  be  croupy,  beginning 
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tho  Teiy  iss  of 'l"*  *>"*  decline  of  temperature. 
Ihe  temperature  again  rises'suddenlyj  perhaps  to 
108°  with  greatly  excited  pulse  and  respiration. 
Sett  day  there  is  tracheal  rhonchus,  but  no  in- 
^ed  size  of- the  ceryical  glands.  The  cough 
then  becomes  looser,  and  thin  shreds  of  false 
mcmbrene  are  expelled.  This  form  of  membra- 
nous croup  is  as  common  from  three  to  six  days 
lifter  the  rash,  as  catarrhal  croup  is  the  day  before 
the  lash.  It  rarely  attacks  more  than  one  child 
iia  fanuly ;  this  is  sometimes  the  same  child  who 
had  Isiyogeal  symptoms  in  the  catarrhal  period, 
lu  Eoiiie  epidemics  laryngitis  and  subsequent 
hoarseness  have  often  followed.  More  frequently 
aretnrn  of  cough  indicates  the  commencement  of 
bronchitis  or  of  broncho-pneumonia.  In  the  lat- 
ter a  sharp  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  no 
long  duration  occurs.  Lobar  pneumonia,  less  fre- 
quent, maintains  a  higher  range  of  temperature ; 
it  may  be  mistaken  ibr  meningitis.  Pleurisy, 
except  in  connection  with  lobar  pneumonia,  is 
rare.  Otitis  may  cause  a  high  temperature  of 
short  duration.  Three  or  fbur  such  inter- 
ruptions may  happen  in  a  single  convalescence. 
Serious  cott^lications,  not  attended  with  much 
temperature-disturbance,  are  found  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  passive  haemorrhages.  Enteritis, 
vith  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  is  as  fatal  and 
frequent  a' complication  of  this  disease  in  hot 
climates  as  are  pulmonary  afieotions  with  us.  In 
convalescence,  after  a  critical  increase  ot  urine, 
the' kidneys  act  more  freely  j  if  during  pulmonary 
obetmction  the  chlorides  were  diminished,  they 
tm  reappear,  the  excretion  of  urea  is  increased, 
andnricacidmay  be  eliminated  in  excess.  Al- 
Bimmtiria,  tfnless  determined  by  extreme  neglect 
lud  exposure,  is  not  a  consequence  of  measles. 

Impairment  of  health  results  as  often  from 
this  asfrom  other  specific  fevers.  Nerve-waste 
may  lead  to  imbeeility  and  dementia.  Acute 
tuberculosis  is  started,  or  tubercular'  deposits 
begin  after  measles.  The  strumous  diathesis 
iVevoled,  and  may  set  up  a  troublesome  oph- 
thalmia, mth  danger  to  thd  cornea ;  or  a  fatal 
iIItoratiTe  stomatitis.  AbrasioliS  of  the  nares  or 
lips  naj?  persist  or  extend,  eczema  or  ecthyma 
»5pear,'aad'  glandular  enlargements  increase  or 
beiiilme  chibiiie.  Even  in  the  robust  acute  pul- 
monary' disease  is  readily  induced  by  exposure 
iir  want  of  care  during  convalescence;  a  liabi- 
lity to  this,  to  pustular  eruptions,  and  to  irre- 
gular febrile  $stftrbanco,  may  persist  for  three 
wekS;  It  has  liappehed  that  some  nervous  dis- 
orders, such  as  chorea  or  mania,  havs  been 
arrested 'during  an  attack  of  measles,  even  with 
pennaneiit;  benefit.  Measles  not  infreqilently 
((i-exists  Tfith  tdumps  and  -with  whooping-cough, 
more  rarely  with  varicella  and  vaccinia!.  '  Either 
of  these,  taken  with  measles,  is'delayed  or  iater- 
rnpted,  resuming  its  course  when  the  eruption 
M  measles  is  over.  "Whooping-cough,  established 
beforehand,  is  temporarily  interrupted  by  an 
attack  of  measles.  Scarlet  fever  may  complicate 
measles,  also  erysipelas;  or  measles  may  be 
contracted  in  the  course  of -typhoid  fever:"'  Diph- 
tnena  is  not  so  freqiient  a  complication  oif  'meaisles 
as  It  is  of  scarlet  fever.  After  any  of  these 
meases  thirl^biUky  to  suffer  infection  from  the 
ottters  seenis  td'be  increased.  The  exemption 
from  a  second  attack  of  measles  is'  not-universal, 


but  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  so  few  as  to  be 
rarely  observed.  In  two  instances  observed  by 
the  writer,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  and  twenty-flve 
years  respectively  from  the  primary  attack,  the 
rash  was  preceded  by  the  usual  catarrhal  fi'Ver, 
and  was  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  modified.  -Out  ?«f 
numberless  mistaken  cases,  no  other  has  come  un- 
der his  notice.  An  allied  form  of  rubeola  (sine  ca- 
tmvho);  essentially  distinct,  is  commonly  mistaken 
for  measles  ;  hence  the  belief  in  second  measles. 

Diagnosis^— The  first  spots  of  measles,  if 
scattered,  raised,  and  hard,  may  he  mistaken  for 
those  of  small-pox;  or  the  small-pox  eruption 
may  begin  with  some  measles-like  roseola.  The 
temperature  curve  for  the  two  diseases  is  similar. 
In  the  small-pox  curve  a  sudden  rise  begins  only 
two  days  before  the  eruption,  whilst  in  measles 
there  is  a  gradual  rise  for  three  or  fout  days ; 
this  in  small-pox  is  evidenced  by  a  history  of 
sudden  and  severe  illness  only  on  the  day  but 
one  before  the  eruption,  whilst  in  measles  there  ia 
no  such  symptom  on  that  day,  the  illness  dating 
from  a  d&y  or  two  earlier,  usually  with  distinc 
tive  catarrhal  symptoms. 

The  declining  rash  of  measles  leaves  a  mot 
tlingof  the  skin,  not  unlike  the  mulberry  eruption 
of  typhus;  the  latter  seldom  appears  before  the 
fifth  day  of  the  disease,  the  f  evbr  continuing  high 
for  several  days  after.  In  m  easles,  at  this  stage  of 
the  rash,  the  feVer  has  already  begun  to  decline, 
the  temperature  falling  suddenly,  often  to  below 
the  normal.  The  rash  of  ruheeUt  sine  catarrho, 
Sotheln,  or  rubelh,  closely  resembles  the  ertip- 
tioh  of  measles ;  the  spots,  brighter  in  colour  and 
even  more  discrete,  are  preceded  by  only  one  day 
of  headache  or  slight  sore-throat.  The  incuba- 
tion-period generally  is  longer  than  in  measles. 
In  scarlet  fever  the  ingress  is  sudden  ;  there  is 
the  characteristic  sore-throat ;  and  there  is  the 
early  appearance  On  many  parts  of  the  body  of 
thefinely  diffused,  cbmparatively smooth, bright 
scarlet  rednessof  the  rash.  The  incubation-period 
has  been  short.  In  erysipelas  the  redness  appears 
at  one  part  only,  and  extends  from  that,  whether 
it  be  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  Boseola 
from  irritating  articles  of  food  has  very  little 
fever,  and  no  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands, 
otherwise  it  might  look  like  measles.  Urticaria 
and  brythema,'with  differing  aspect,  cause  but 
slight  thermometfic  disturbance. 

Pkoonosis. — This  is  mostly  favourable  in 
measles ;  the  tendency  of  the  febrile  action  is  to 
recovery.  Favourable  progress  may  be  endan- 
gered by^-1.  The  bad  health  of  the  sufferer.  2. 
Want  of  care.  3.  liisanitary  surroundings.  Under 
either  of  these  coiiditions  the  simplest'  kind  of 
measles  in  a  healthy  subject  may  give  rise  to  the 
worst  forms  of  the  disease.  Morbuli  mttiores  and 
graviorea  are  not  essentially  distinct.  High  fever 
with  the  eruption  is  not  in"  itself  unfavourable; 
at  this  time  a  temperature  of  1 05°  in  children, 
and  104°  in  adults,  or  half  a  degree  beybnd, 
is  safely  reached ;  -with  precautions  at  its  sud- 
dela  decline,  the  progress,  afterwards  is  most 
satisfactory.  High  temperature  during  the  after- 
course  is  a  sign  of  greater  import ;  it  guides  to 
various  complications;  and  'subsides  as  they  are 
relieved;  ocouiring  irregularly  it  i^ a  cause  for 
anxiety;  if  steMily  maintained,  or  recurring 
regularly  at  short  intervals,  -with  wastinf;  as  a 
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result,  there  is  little  hope  of  reooreiy,  and  none  if 
acute  tuberculosis  of  lung  or  of  brain  is  evidenced. 
The  latter  danger  makes  convulsions  of  worse 
augury  in  the  decline  than  during  the  ingress  of 
measles  in  young  children;  convulsions,  taking 
the  place  of  delirium  in  older  persons,  cease  after 
the  eruption.  Secession  of  the  rash  is  not  alarm- 
ing when  the  attack  is  slight,  or  the  temperature 
is  low  at  the  crisis ;  when  there  is  pulmonaiy  or 
other  local  congestion,  and  at  the  same  time  sud- 
den depression,  it  becomes  an  additional  sign  of 
danger.  A  dark  rash,  interspersed  with  fine  red 
specks,  -may  occur  early  in  cases  of.  moderate 
severity ;  a  dusky  or  livid  colour  subsequently . 
marks  cases  of  considerable  intensity ;  petechial 
or  hsemorrhagic  blotches  at  this  time  are  of 
grave  import,  as  indicative  of  scorbutus,  which 
state  ranks  next  to  impaired  nutrition  in  infants, 
as  the  most  unfavourable  concomitant  of  measles. 
ISIack  or  hsemorrhagic  measles,  without  scor- 
butus, is  more  rare  than  is  hsemorrhagic  or 
black  small-pox.  Some  dangerous  haemorrhages 
may  follow  measles  where  no  scorbutic  condition 
exists.  Among  insanitary  conditions,  though 
the  presence  of  sewer-gas  has  in  isolated  in- 
stances determined  a  fatal  result,  the  most  dis- 
astrous is  overcrowding.  The  great  mortality 
&om  measles  is  due  to  lung-disease,  not  at  the 
height  of  the  fever,  but  in  the  second  week ;  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  pulmonary  complica- 
tions being  less  a  direct  effect  of  low  temperature 
than  of  tainted  air  in  which  the  poor  are  pent 
up  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  During  the  ingress 
of  measles  exposure  to  cold  may  occasion  a 
highly  dangerous  suffocative  catarrh,  with  capil- 
lary bronchitis  ;  after  or  during  the  rash  a  chill 
is  as  likely  to  conduce  to  serious  diarrhoea  as  to 
pulmonary  congestion,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
Equally  depressing  in  their  effects,  these  are 
direct  results  of  the  disease  independently  of 
weather  or  season.  Measles  contracted  during 
acute  or  prolonged  illness  is  a  grave  addition  to 
the  danger.  In  the  puerperal  state  infinitely  less 
mischief  is  produced  by  this  disease  than  by  scar- 
let fever;  delivery  has  been  hastened  without 
mischance,  or  abortion  has  resisted,  not  without 
risk  of  fatal  results ;  there  are  times  when  young 
married  women  who  have  not  had  measles  should 
Keep  from  risk  of  infection.  It  would  seem  that 
the  child  can  go  through  the  disease  en  utsro, 
with  after-immunity.  There  is  an  instance  on  re- 
cord of  a  mother  with  measles  giving  birth  to  a 
child  'full  of  measles,'  both  doing  well;  others 
of  infants  having  the  rash  three,  five,  and  eight 
days  after  birth,  when  the  mother  was  herself 
ill.  Infants  escape  measles  while  suckling,  in- 
somuch as  they  are  less  exposed  to  infection ; 
they  suffer  no  less  severely  than  others.  In 
adolescence  a  body-heat  of  107°  has  been  safely 
passed,  during  the  decline  of  measles,  with  no 
marked  complication.  In  children  of  all  ages 
a  warning  is  given  of  some  danger  dosely  fol- 
lowing the  eruption,  when  the  normal  fall 
of  temperature  at  the  crisis  is  delayed  or  pre- 
vented. In  advanced  convalescence  sudden  rise 
of  temperature,  with  delirium,  often  marks  an 
attack  of  pneumonia ;  this,  if  of  limited  extent, 
may  be  hoped  to  end  favourably  in  a  week  by 
resolution,  without  much  cough,  but  with  steady 
high  temperature  till  near  the  end. 


Tbeatment. — ^Eest,  pure  air,  equable  warmth, 
diluents,  and  nourishment,  are  the  chief  requi- 
sites in  the  treatment  of  measles. 

All  risks  from  exposure  or  fatigue  should  be 
avoided  while  the  disease  may  be  only  latent. 
The  first  catarrhal  signs  demand  confinement  to 
the  room ;  the  initial  fever,  rest  in  bed.  The  usual 
meals,  moderate  in  quantity,  can  be  taken;  if 
not,  milk,  broth,  or  meat-jelly  will  be  required. 
Extra  liquids,  as  barley-water,  lemonade,  or  even 
cold  water,  and  small  pieces  of  ice,  are  pleasant 
and  necessary.  Simple  salines,  as  potash  in  the 
lemonade,  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  are  useful; 
dilute  acetate  of  anmionia,  coloured  with  syrupus 
croci,  is  an  old  and  good  form ;  to  this  a  few 
drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  added,  but 
neither  expectorants  nor  diaphoretics  have  any 
influence  on  the  cough  until  after  the  eruption. 
The  bowels  must  be  gently  regulated ;  a  furred 
tongue  is  not  a  reason  for  giving  purgative  me- 
dicine. No  diminution  of  the  expected  critical 
fever,  if  this  were  desirable,  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  emetics  and  aperients; 
where  either  of  such  evacuations  have  troubled 
the  ingress,  the  eruption  is  delayed  with  no  after- 
benefit.  The  free  use  of  cold,  so  speedy  and 
potent  an  antipyretic  in  scarlet  and  other  fevers, 
is  not  required  in  the  early  stages  of  measles, 
and  would  be  injurious  until  after  the  eruption 
is  out.  In  the  fever  of  measles  a  certain  pro- 
gressive rise  of  temperature  is  necessary  to  its 
favourable  termination ;  where  this  is  inter- 
rupted, as  by  debility  or  chill,  sometimes  by 
convulsions  in  infants,  the  warm  bath  is  to  be 
used.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  wine  is  rarely 
necessary ;  it  may  be  required  after  epistaxis  or 
for  sudden  depression,  where  food  has  not  been 
taken.  The  room  should  be  kept  quiet,  and 
perhaps  dark,  so  that  sleep  may  be  favoured, 
Tepid  sponging  of  the  surface,  part  at  a  time, 
relieves  the. feeling  of  heat  and  tension;  irri- 
tation is  soothed  by  applying  cold  cream  to  the 
face,  and  carbolated  oil  to  the  body,  or  by  rub- 
bing with  suet  in  some  places.  The  bed-clothes 
should  not  be  too  heavy.  An  attendant  may  be 
required  during  the  night.  Good  ventilation 
admits  fresh  air  without  draught  or  chill  to  the 
patient.  A  spray  of  ozonised  water  or  aromatic 
vinegar  freshens  the  air  of  the  room.  In  this  way, 
with  previous  good  health,  the  danger  of  pulmo- 
nary complications  is  lessened.  When  several 
cases  have  to  be  treated  in  a  ward,  each  patient 
should  have  a  space  screened  off  fi;om  draughts, 
and  kept  sweet.  Directly  the  rash  is  out,  the 
fever  falls,  the  tongue  cleans,  the  appetite  re- 
turns, and  the  patient  seems  cheerful  and  well ; 
ordinary  food  can  again  be  taken,  sleep  returns, 
and  no  alcohoUo  stimulant  is  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  vrith  dislike  of  food,  langucf,  or  rest- 
lessness at  nights,  stimulants  shoiUd  be  given, 
before  the  dry  tongue,  small  and  rapid  pulse, 
receding  rash,  or  signs  of  pulmonary  congestion, 
render  free  and  frequent  stimulation  indispen- 
sable..  There  is,  perhaps,  no  condition  where 
wine  produces  such  marked  and  immediate  bene- 
fit as  in  the  depression  following  upon  the  crisis 
of  measles ;  it  seems  to  give  life,  certainly  it 
is  a  direct  means  of  saving  it,  enabling  such 
nourishment  to  be  taken  as  will  soon  supply 
altogether  the  needed  support.    Sedatives  are 
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not  often  required;  a  small  dose  of  Dover's 
powder  moderates  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea; 
Sis  is  always  to  be  guarded  against,  and  never 
proYoled.  Where,  without  complication,  the  fe- 
Wle  crisis  is  delayed,  a  dose  of  quinine  with 
Dover's  powder  at  night  has  been  useful.  After 
the  crisis  cold  bathing,  with  greal  precaution, 
aids  sleep,  and  gives  tone  to  the  cutaneous,  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  circulations ;  cold  affusions 
may  be  necessary  for  hyperpyrexia  at  a  later 
stage,  when,  if  head-syinptoms  threaten,  ice  should 
bs  applied  to  the  head.  Croupy  symptoms  and 
bronchial  catarrh  in  children  after  the  eruption, 
are  to  be  treated  on  general  principles,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  having  reference  to  these 
diseases.  Biarrhoea  at  the  dose  of  measles  may 
take  the  place  of  pneumonic  symptoms,  and  need 
notbesnddenly  checked.  Best  in  bed,  carefully 
regulated  diet,  and  stimulants,  with  opiate  epi- 
thems,  or  an  opiate  enema,  will  generally  relieve. 
The  mineral  acida,  with  or  without  a  bitter,  aid 
digestion,  and  can  either  be  given  very  dilute  as  a 
drink  at  anytime,  or  in  a  definite  dose  with  food. 
Rr  the  irregular  febrile  disturbance  noticed  in 
the  weaklyffhey  are  useful  adjuncts  to  the  quinine 
or  cej-livr  oil  that  are  then  essential.  Some 
local  troubles  must  be  treated ;  earache  needs  a 
dose  of  croton-chloral,  or  a  warm  poultice  with 
a  little  opium  in  the  ear  gives  relief;  otorrhcea 
requires  t«pid  syringing;  for  ophthalmia,  lead 
lotion,  and  the  topical  use  of  belladonna  or  atro- 
pia  if  there  be  photophobia,  are  necessary;  the 
BfoUen  eyelids  should  be  raised  to  see  that  no 
ii^ury  toi  the  eye  occurs  while  oth  er  severe  symp- 
toms may  be  attracting  roost  attention.  Ulcers  in 
the  mouth  or  elsewhere  may  have  to  be  touched 
irith  nitrate  of  silver  or  boracic  acid,  where 
astringent  washes  are  ineiFective.  After-treat- 
ment is  alwajs  important  and  necessary.  For  the 
mmu  which  attends  convalescence  some  form 
of  iron  is  to  be  taken  with  meals  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given  an 
hom  after  meals,  at  least  twice  a  day,  to  the 
itrumoiis  or  delicate.  Often  the  mineral  acids 
irit)ia  bitter  are  of  service,  especially  when  the 
rash  has  been  livid  or  petechii.  The  clothing 
should  be  warm,  with  flannel  next  the  skin.  Cold 
bathing  rapidly  performed,  or  with  salt-water, 
IS  to  be  recommended;  and  when  the  weather 
IS  ine  the  patient  should  go  out  of  doors  once 
or  twice  a  day,  avoiding  chill  or  fatigue.  Chil- 
k  °u  °  ""^  ''*""  ^°'  *°  afternoon  sleep ;  adults 
should  avoid  full  work,  or  exposure  at  night,  for 
T  u  'i^"  '"''"*'''  ^^^  measles.  Convalescents 
itmi  have  a  change  of  room  in  the  second  week 
ot  the  illness ;  means  should  then  be  taken  to 
n  and  dismfect  the  sick  chamber,  as  by 
butang  sulphur  or  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  it 
wore  the  cleaning ;  this  does  not  interfere  with 
other  rooms  in  the  house  to  which  convalescents 
•re  removed.  Change  of  air  or  pkce  is  not  so 
necessary  as  ,s  often  supposed.  Home  is  the  best 


place  for 


cure,  not  only  until  all'  danger  of  infec- 


♦Ia«  ;_  .  —   ""V  """"  »Ji  uaiiger  oi 

wlnr'A''"*  '>""'  the  dangers  of  .„.„„- 

waearhest  and  best  attention. 

WnxiAM  SaniEE. 

MEASUBEMENT.-A  method  of  physical 
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examination,  in  whifth  tape-measures  and  other 
instruments  are  used  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
shape,  dimensions,  and  movements  of  different 
parts  of  the  body;    See  Physioai  Examination. 

MSDIASTin'irK,  Siaeasea  o£ — STiroN'. : 
Fr.  Maladies  du  Midiastin ;  Ger.  Kranlcheiien 
des  Mediastmum. — The  principal  morbid  condi- 
tions which  occur  in  connection  with  that  region 
of  the  chest  which  is  known  as  the  mediastinum, 
are  (1)  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta;  (2)  in 
flammation  of  the  tissues  or  textures  within  the 
cavity ;  and  (3)  new  growths  involving  the  same 
space.  Of  these  conditions,  aortic  aneurism  is 
by  far  the  most  common ;  but  it  possesses  so 
many  special  features  that  it  will  be  described 
separately  in  this  work  {see  Aobta,  Diseases  of; 
and  Thoracic  Aneurism).  The  remaining  pa- 
thological conditions  involving  the  mediastinum 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

1.   Mediastinum,   InQammation   of. — Sz- 
NON. :     Mediastinitis ;    Fr.  Mediastinite ;    Oer. 


Definition. — This  term  has  been  employed  by 
writers  to  denote  inflammation  of  the  serous  sur- 
face of  the  duplicature  of  the  pleura  separating 
the  pleural  from  the  mediastinal  cavity,  and  also 
inflammation  originating  in  the  cellular  tissue 
or  other  textures  of  the  mediastinal  space.  In 
the  former  sense  mediastinitis  is  but  a  variety  of 
pleurisy,  which,  though  it  may  be  characterised  by 
special  symptoms,  must  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  diagnose  during  life.  We  confine 
our  attention  here  to  inflammation  and  its  results 
in  the  mediastinal  cavity. 

.^TIOLOGT    AND    ANATOMICAL     CHARACTERS. 

There  are  very  few  trustworthy  observations  on 
record  of  simple  acute  inflammation  of  the  me- 
diastinum, terminating  either  in  resolution  or  in 
effusion  of  phistic  lymph.  An  example  of  the 
latter  detailed  by  Wildemann  is  probably  unique. 
In  this  instance  the  anterior  mediastinum  was 
fllled  with  layers  of  solid  exudation ;  the  peri- 
cardium inflamed ;  and  its  cavity  distended  by 
six  ounces  of  pus.  The  mediastinal  effiision 
appeared  to  have  been  occasioned  by  long-con- 
tinued pressure  on  the  sternal  region.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  numerous  examples  re- 
corded, in  which  mediastinal  abscesses  have  re- 
sulted Ijoth  from  primary  or  idiopathic,  and  from 
secondary  or  symptomatic  inflammation.  Primary 
abscess,  though  rare,  is  occasionally  met  with, 
produced  either  by  local  injury  or  simply  cold. 
Crunther  (in  Oesterreich,  Zsitschr.  f.  prak.  Heilk. 
1859,)  and  others  have  recorded  cases  of  medias- 
tinal abscess  originating  simply  in  cold.  It  may, 
however,  be  suspected  that  some  forgotten  phy 
sical  injury  had  in  some  of  these  cases  been 
received,  as  in  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  has 
fallen  under  the  writer's  notice.  Dr.  Goodhart, 
in  the  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  xxviii.,  re- 
cords a  case  of  acute  mediastinal  abscess,  result- 
ing apparently  from  injury  produced  by  thu 
sticking  of  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  oesophagus. 
But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  suppura- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, as  in  a  remarkable '  instance  recorded  by 
Dr.  Bristowe,  hnihaPatholdgiaal  Tramaotiona, 
vol.  ix.  p.  46.   Secondary  or  symptomatic  ab- 
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eoBBseg,  in  the  form  of  pmfilent  depots,  are  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  the  anterior  medias- 
tinnm,  either  in  connection  with  Operations,  such 
as  tracheotomy,  or  as  the  result  of  general  py- 


Symptoms. — The  only  instance  of  primary  ab- 
scess of  the  anterior  mediastinum  that  has  fallen 
under  the  writer's  observation  presented  the 
following  symptoms : — A  middle-aged  lady,  pre- 
riously  in  good  health,  fell  on  going  up-stairs  and 
struck  the  sternum  against  the  stone  edge  of  the 
stairs.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  she  complained 
of  uneasiness  about  the  chest,  and  of.  pains  in 
the  left  shoulder  and  about  the  scapula  and  neck. 
They  were  not  severe,  and  had  more  the  charac- 
ter of  neuralgia  or  rheumatism  than  of  anything 
more  serious.  After  a  time  there  was  some  general 
derangement  of  the  health,  attended  by  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  a  certain  degree  of  febrile  disturb- 
ance, some  dyspnosa,  and  inability  to  lie  down 
except  in  certain  positions.  Two  months  after  the 
accident,  which  had  been  forgotten,  there  was  a 
distinct  prominence  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  of  an  oval  shape,  and  rather  less  in  cir- 
cumference than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  not  red, 
but  tender  on  pressure,  and  to  which  was  referi;ed 
a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  pressure.  The  aspect 
of  the  patient  was  indicative  of  some  anxiety,  but 
not  distress.  The  breathing  was  quiet;  the 
pulse  was  quickened ;  but  there  was  little  or  no 
febrile  heat.  There  was  some  cough,  attended 
by  mucous  expectoration  sometimes  streaked 
with  blood.  She  complained  of  soreness  and 
irritation  of  the  larynx  and  fauces.  The  ac- 
tion and  situation  of  the  heart  were  normal. 
There  was  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  whole 
of  the  prominence  of  the  sternum,  and  no- 
where else  throughout  the  chest,  but  neither 
pulsation  nor  fluctuation  could  be  detected  in 
the  tumour.  There  was  no  physical  evidence  of 
pressure  either  on  the  trachea  or  hronehi,  al- 
though the  patient  admitted  a  feeling  of  weight 
or  pressure,  as  well  as  of  dull  uneasiness ;  but 
there  had  been  no  sense  of  throbbing.  There 
was  no  enlargement  of  the  jugulars  or  superficial 
veins,  nor  any  timiefaction  of  the  base  of  the 
neck.  Careful  physical  examination  of  the  whole 
cliest  revealed  nothing  beyond  a  few  loose  mucous 
r&Us.  Local  sedative  applications  and  the  use  of 
bromide  of  potassium  gave  some  relief  to  the  pain 
and  local  tenderness,  but  the  cough  and  laryngeal 
irritation  continued.  After  a  few  days  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  bright  fluid  blood  was  coughed  up, 
and  the  day  following  a  little  more,  without  ef- 
fort. The  next  day  there  was  suddenly  brought 
up  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  purulent  matter, 
followed  by  a  sense  of  great  relief.  A  micrb^  | 
scopical  examination  of  this  matter  revealed 
nothing  more  than  pus  and  mucus  mixed  with' an 
unusually  large  number  of  squamous  epithelial 
cells,  but  not  a  trace  of  elastic  tissue,  or  anything 
to  indicate  disorganising  ■  changes  in  the  lung. 
The  purulent  expectoration  continued,  but  in 
steadily  decreasing  amount,  for  about  five  weeks, 
the  sternal  swelling  subsiding  pari  passu.  Ulti- 
ma1;ely  the  sternal  region  was  of  normal  aspect, 
and  the  general  health  was  completely  restored, 
though  for  some  time  there  was  occasional  slight 
oppression  of  the  breathing. 

The  above  example  has  been  recited  because 


the  symptoms  correspond  very  closely  with 
those  which  have  generally  characterised  such 
cases.  In  some  instances,  however,  there  has 
been  more  distinct  evidence  of  phlegmon,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  febrile  disturbance  and  dis- 
tress. Unless  the  abscess  be  large,  or  associated 
with  glandular  or  other  organic  disease,  symp- 
toms of  compression,  either  of  the  bronchi  or 
large  vessels,  are  not  usually  observed.  But  in 
the  latter  case  there  may  be  not  only  symp- 
toms of  venous  and  bronchial  obstruction,  but 
even  serious  laryngeal  symptoms  and  paroxysms 
of  severe  dyspnoea."  The  abscess  may  open  either 
into  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  pleui:al  cavity,  if  no 
external  outlet  is  obtained.  Spontaneous  exter- 
nal opening  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  on 
a  level  with  the  second  rib,  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  mediastinal  in- 
fiammation  should,  in  view  of  its  possible  termi- 
nations, be  guarded. 

Tbeatment. — Unless  the  acute  symptoms  of 
phlegmonous  inflammation  should  be  well 
marked,  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
treatment,  beyond  allaying  pain,  and  the  use  of 
local  soothing  applications.  Strict  rest  should 
be  enjoined,  and  an  external  opening  should  be 
made  for  the  outlet  of  matter,  so  soon  as  dis- 
tinct indications  are  presented  of  its  presence. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inflam- 
matory action  is  liable  to  spread,  and  to  involve 
either  the  lungs  or  the  pericardium. 

2.  Mediastinum,  Morbid  Growths  coa- 
neoted  -with. — By  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
intrathoracic  growths  originate  in  the  medias- 
tinum, and  for  the  most  part  in  the  lymphatic 
glands.  Others,  which  may  commence  in  the 
lungs  or  pleura,  involve,  sooner  or  later,  the 
mediastinal  spaces.  In  treating,  therefore,  of 
mediastinal  tumours,  from  a  clinical  point  of 
view,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  determine  their 
precise  origin  than  to  ascertain  the  general 
character  of  the  growth,  its  modes  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  on 
the  surrounding  textiwes.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  the  particular  site  of  the  growth 
must  exercise  an  important  influence,  both  on 
the  early  symptoms,  and  the  subsequent  features 
of  the  case.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, '  to  re- 
member, when  forming  a  diagnosis  in  cases 
necessarily  very  obscure  in  their  early  stages, 
how  very  various  are  the  situations  and  relsr 
tions  of  the  growths.  Thus  either  functional 
derangements  of  the  heart,' neuralgic  pains  of 
the  muscles,  dysphagia,'  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  larynx,  bronchial  irritation,  or  limited 
■pleuritic  symptoms,  may  be  the  earliest  indi- 
cations.' 

Vaeibties  and  Symptoms. —  Almost  every 
form  of  morbid  gro'wth  has  been  met  with  in  the 
mediastina  :  cancer  in  all  its  varieties ;  sarcoma- 
tous, osteosarcomatous,  enchondromatous,  and 
fibrons  tumours ;  lymphadendina;  and  lardaceous, 
steatomatous,  and  tubercula*.  masses.  The  pro- 
gress and  duration  of  the  disease  'will  differ  mate- 
rially, according  to  the  natural  history  of  these 
several  formations.  The  growth  of  some  is  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  others.  By  some  the 
adjacent  textures  are  much  more  readily  invaded 
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lluin  by  others.  Constitutional  symptoms  and 
Hnnairment  of  the  general  health  are  much  more 
raonoanced  in  some  than,  in  others.  Apart,  there- 
fore from  the  special  features  given  to  each  case 
>,T  the  particular  locality  of  the  disease,  there 
mil  he  very  great  differences  in  its  general  aspect 
and  progress.    And  -were  it  only  in  reference  to 
proCTOsis,  irrespective  of  treatment,  it  TOuld  be 
Terrdesirahle  to  determine  the  nature  as  -well  as 
ihe  existence  of  the  growth.  This,  unfortunately, 
:ji  many  instances,  cannot  be  done ;  butm  others 
TO  may  form  an  opinion  with  considerable  confi- 
dence. The  development  of  the  malignant  growths 
j  generally  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
more  innocent,  and  the  duration  much  shorter. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  duration  of  an  intra-thoracio 
growth  of  a  malignant  character  extends  beyond 
a  year. .  Those  having  the  character  of  lympha- 
denoma  or  lymphosarcoma  are  sometimes  of  much 
longer  duration.    These  in  a  large  proportion 
of  oases  commence  in  tlio  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  posterior  mediastinum,   or  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  from,  as  some  believe,  remains  of 
the  thymus  gland.    They  sometimes  attain  to 
an  enormous  size,  and  may  ultimately  involve 
dl  the  structures  within  the  thorax,  including 
:he  heart  and  pericardium.    In  other  instances, 
commencing' probably  in  the  connective  tissue, 
the  disea^  spreads  along  the  roots  of  the  lungs 
and  sides  of  the  bronchi,  extensively  involving 
'.he  adjacent  tissues  and  the  lungs  themselves, 
without,  for  a  long  time,  giving  rise  to  any  con- 
■idsiable  tumour.  In  other  cases  several  distinct 
tumours  are. developed  at  some  distance  apart. 
The  period  at  which  pleuritic  effusion,  or  oedema 
of  the  external  parts  occurs,  also  varies  greatly. 
Thus,  too,  it  liappens  that  alterations  in  the  ex- 
tornal  form  of  the  chest  are  early  manifest  in 
lomecases,  and  not  till  later  in  others.    In  some 
initances  these  alterations  of  form  are  limited,  in 
others  they  implicate  the  whole  of  one  side,  or 
even  the  whole  contour  of  the  thorax.    In   not 
» few  instances,  whilst  the  growth  is  still  of 
hmited  extent,  and  confined  to  the  posterior  me- 
diaatinum,the8ymptoms  so  elds  elyresemble  those 
of  aneurism  as  to  make  the  diagnosis  extremely 
difficult  and  uncertain.    The  more  prominent 
•ymptoms  are  indeed  in  some  instances,  and 
for  a  long  time,  mainly  cardiac.    In  the  most 
malignant  types  of  disease,  and  where,  as  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances  is  the  case,  the 
Ijmphatio  glands  df  the  thorax  have  become 
imphcated  by  extension  of  disease  from  other 
"tgras,  the  local  thoracic  symptoms  are  from  the 
™t  associated  with  those  general  symptoms 
™m  are  characteristic  of  malignant  disease, 
Md  pass  under  the  term  of  cancerous  cachexia, 
wcomatoua  tumours,  on  the  other  hand,   at- 
ttra  a  considerable  size  without  constitutional 
ajuiptoms  of  any  special  character.    As  a  rule 
. Tl!  ™*  '^*'  *^'  intra-thoracic  growths 
TAi     ■  ?°?  ™"''»  "'tlior  than  outwards; 
wa  thus  often  overlap  the  lungs  and  heart, 
P^  along  the  great  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
F»8  on  tiose  parts  that  offer  least  resistance, 
omjm  very  rare  instances  that  the  chest- 
tto  turn       ''?'^^^y  the  outward  pressure  of 


Thini.ti"""  '"  ™  ""^^y  oases  of  aneurism. 
Stan™  k  '"°""'='*^^1«  becauaein  many  in- 
""nw  the  presence  of  the  growth  is  distinctly  in- 


dicated by  external  tumour,  arising  from  outward 
pressure  of  portions  of  the  chest-walls.  This  is 
of  course  especially  the  case  ■when  the  growth 
is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  In  the  case  of  large  tumours  the  external 
form  of  the  chest  may  be  rendered  unsymmetrical 
by  displacement  of  the  heart,  and  downward  pres- 
sure on  the  diaphragm  and  liver.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  and  very  distinct  mode  by  which 
the  symmetry  of  the  chest  is  affected,  and  that  is 
by  collapse  of  the  lung  and  sinking  of  the  chest- 
wall,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  exercised  on 
the  root  of  the  lung,  by  the  progressive  advance 
of  the  tumour.  The  effect  of  this  is  sometimes 
rendered  still  more  apparent  by  the  corresponding 
expansion  of  the  opposite  lung,  either  from  con- 
gestion or  induced  emphysema.  The  deformity 
of  the  chest  attains  its  maximum  in  many  cases 
by  the  outgrowth  of  tumours  above  the  clavicle 
and  along  the  neck.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  classify,  under 
different  heads,  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
multifarious  phenomena  thathave  been  observed 
in  connection  with  the  different  varieties  of 
mediastinal  growths. 

Derangemmts  of  the  circnlation, — Derange- 
ments of  the  circulation,  which  .are  necessarily 
induced,  in  aU  cases,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
give  rise  to  phenomena  which  are  of  special  dia- 
gnostic importance  in  mediastinal  tumours.  The 
return  of  blood  through  the  vena  cava  superior 
and  its  affluents  is  early  impeded,  more  or  less,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  aud  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  a  special  aspect  to  the  case.  It 
is  not,  however,  simply  by  pressure  on  the  venous 
trunks  that  the  indications  of  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, oedema,  and  cyanosis  are  induced.  In  many 
cases  the  veins  themselves,  although  seldom  the 
arteries,  are  involved  in  the  cancerous  disease'; 
and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  often  a 
special  tendency  to  thrombosis  and  obliteration 
both  of  the  large  veins  and  of  their  radicles. 
Cancerous  deposit  has,  in  some  cases,  bean  traced 
into  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  entirely 
occluding  them ;  in  other  cases  these  vessels 
have  been  enormously  distended.  Thus  we  have 
in  many  instances  great  tumefaction  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  upper  extremities,  from  oedema  and 
general  serous  infiltration.  In  like  manner  the 
circulation  through  certain  portions  of  the  lungs 
may  give  rise  either  to  haemorrhage  in  the  form 
of  haemoptysis,  or  to  sanguineous  effusion  into  the 
plenra,  or  to  large  apoplectic  clots,  that  is,  infarcts. 
In  this  latter  way  the  physical  signs  of  consolida- 
tion are  sometimes  suddenly  induced,  or  increased ; 
and  after  death  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  found 
occupied  by  large  protuberances  from  the  plenra, 
consisting  simply  of  blood-tumours,  due  to  extra- 
vasation into  the  pulmonary  tissues.  Although 
the  arteries  are  much  less  liable  to  become  im- 
plicated in  cancerous  disease  than  the  veins,  they 
are  subject,  like  all  the  other  contents  of  the 
thorax,  to  pressure.  The  force  of  the  current  of 
blood  through  them  may  thus  be  diminished,  and 
there  may  be  a  marked  difference  in  the  radial 
and  carotid  arteries  of  the  two  sides,  just  as  there 
is  in  aneuri.'im  of  the  aorta.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  symptoms  arising  from  mechanical 
influences  acting  on  the  heart  must  ba  very 
various.    This  organ  may  either  be  dragged  feom 
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its  natural  situation,  or  eurrounded,  more  or 
less  completely,  by  the  advancing  disease,  and  its 
situation  and  action  concealed  from  all  observa- 
tion ;  or  its  very  substance  may  become  involved 
in  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  the  pericardium 
may  be  largely  distended  by  serous  and  bloody 
effilsion.  Apart  from  those  disturbances  of  the 
heart's  action  arising  from  interrupted  circula- 
tion through  the  lungs,  its  innervation  may  be 
seriously  affected,  as  will  he  subsequently  noted. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  sounds,  rhythm,  and 
impulse  will  be  affected  in  more  ways  than  one ; 
even  when  neither  the  valvular  apparatus  nor 
any  other  structure  is  the  actual  seat  of  disease. 
In  the  malignant  forms  of  disease  the  muscular 
power  of  the  heart  is  generally  impaired,  and 
there  is  a  consequent  tendency  to  palpitation  and 
faintness,  Often  associated  with  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. Such  symptoms  have  been  observed  in  rare 
cases,  where  the  heart  has  become  implicated  by 
disease  extending  from  the  mamma  through  the 
thoracic  walls. 

Febrile  symptoms. — Mediastinal  tumours  are 
not  as  a  rule  characterised  by  febrile  disturbance, 
at  any  period  of  their  course.  Several  examples 
of  tumours  having  the  character  of  lympha- 
denoma  have,  however,  exhibited  striking  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  The  writer  has  recorded  a  re- 
markable instance,  and  others  have  been  recorded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Murchison  and  Dr.  Church,  in 
which  there  was  persistent  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, and  rapidity  of  pulse  and  respiration,  but 
with  daily  alternations  of  rise  and  fall.  And  in 
these  instances  it  is  remarkable  that  the  pyrexia 
declined  with  the  advance  of  the  disease  to  its 
fatal  termination.  Intercurrent  inflammatory 
affections,  whether  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  or  of 
the  pleura,  may  in  any  case  occasion  correspond- 
ing symptoms  of  fever.  These,  however,  are 
seldom  very  Iptbnonnced. 

Bisturhattces  of  innervation. — Disturbances  of 
innervation  occur  at  all  stages,  and  in  connection 
with  every  rariety  of  growth.  They  vary,  how- 
ever, greatly  in  their  character  and  severity. 
Although  pain  may  be  said  to  be  present  in  most 
instances,  it  is  often,  all  through  the  case,  by  no 
means  a  prominent  symptom.  The  patient's  dis- 
tress, often  very  great,  is  more  frequently  due  to 
dyspnoea  and  interrupted  circulation,  than  to 
direct  implication  of  the  nerves.  Nevertheless 
neuralgic  pains  are  among  the  most  frequent 
of  the  early  subjective  symptoms,  and  are  some- 
tiines  severe  in  the  later  stages.  When  from  the 
situation  of  the  growth  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  is  early  implicated,  we  sometimes  get 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  and  aphonia,  at  other 
times  spasmodic  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  and  ur- 
gent laryngeal  symptoms.  In  rare  cases  cancerous 
disease  of  the  posterior  naediastinum  has  invaded 
the  spine,  and  given  rise  to  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk.  The  cough,  which  is  generally  due 
to  more  or  less  bronchial  irritation  and  secretion, 
sometimes  arises  from  purely  nervous  reflex  ir- 
ritation, and  may  occur  in  paroxysms  like  those 
of  whooping  cough.  The  innervation  of  the 
heart  may  be  so  disturbed  as  to  occasion  symp- 
toms of  angina,  as  well  as  various  irregularities  of 
action  and  tendency  to  fainting.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  is  not  infrequently  to  be  attributed 
to  sudden  interruption  of  the  heart's  action. 
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Sespiratory  phenomena.— The  respiratory  phe. 
nomena,  although  presenting  the  utmost  diver, 
sities,  have  neverth-eless  certain  special  charac- 
teristics. When  the  patient  is  at  rest,  there  is 
often  nothing  to  denote  any  impediment  to  the 
respiratory  function — no  quickened  movement,  no 
alteration  of  aspect,  no  expression  of  anxiety; 
but  on  the  least  exertion,  dyspnoea  is  at  once 
manifested.  Mere  change  of  position  may  induce 
a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea.  With  advancing  dis- 
ease implicating  at  length  the  contents  of  the 
thorax  to  a  great  extent,  there  may  be  no  corre- 
sponding increase  of  dyspnoea,  especially  if  the 
progress  be  slow.  In  other  cases,  with  physical 
signs  of  a  very  questionable  and  limited  charac- 
ter, there  may  be  great  distress  in  breathing. 
Absence  of  apparent  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  manifestly  diminished 
movement  of  the  chest-walls,  or  even  com- 
plete immobility  perhaps  of  one  side.  Nor  in 
many  cases  does  the  dyspnoea  correspond  with  the 
evidence  of  pressure,  and  the  absence  of  respira- 
tory sounds  on  auscultation.  The  want  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  physical  signs  and  the 
functional  symptoms  is  indeed  often  most  striking. 
In  one  case  there  will  be  persistent  difficulty  of 
breathing,  amounting  to  orthopncea  of  the  most 
urgent  character,  in  another  merely  a  little  quick- 
ened respiration — lividity  and  turgescenoe  of 
features  in  one  case,  in  another  an  anaemic  aspect. 
Physical  signs. — So  long  as  a  mediastinal  tu- 
mour remains  of  but  small  size,  it  will,  of  course, 
not  be  recognisable  by  external  physical  signs, 
except  such  as  are  due  to  mechanical  derange- 
ments of  the  circulation,  generally  denoted  by 
enlargement  of  the  external  superficial  veins. 
Comparatively  small  tumours  will,  however, 
sometimes  manifest  themselves  by  circumscribed 
alterations  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  chest. 
This  of  course  will  depend  much  on  the  site  of 
the  tumour.  Tumours  of  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum may  very  early  manifest  themselves,  by 
throwing  forward  the  sternum  and  the  eternal 
attachments  of  one  or  more  of  the  ribs,  and  ultir 
mately  rendering  the  two  sides  of  the  chest 
asymmetrical.  It  is  in  these  cases,  when,  with 
the  growth  of  the'  tumour,  the  heart  and  aorta 
become  overlapped  and  pressed  on,  that  we  have 
evidence  of  pidsation  and  vibration,  simulating 
closely  the  signs  of  aneurism,  and  sometimes 
isittended  by  a  cardiac  bruit.  In  other  cases  the 
growth,  extending  upwards,  shows  itself  by  tu- 
mefaction and  swelling  above  the  sternum  and 
clavicles,  being  then  often  attended  by  signs  of 
pressure  on  the  trachea  or  bronchi.  When  the 
posterior  mediastinum  is  the  chief  seat  of  dis- 
ease, this  may  attain  to  very  considerable  deve- 
lopment before  any  very  decided  alteration  is 
seen  in  the  form  of  the  chest,  unless  one  or  other 
pleura  have  become  distended  by  fluid  effusion. 
The  diagnosis  of  these  latter  cases  often  presents 
the  utmost  difficulty,  the  physical  signs  being 
simply  those  of  pleiiritic  effusion,  and  the  symp- 
toms such  only  as  may  be  fairly  referred  to  the 
mechanical  effects  of  fluid  pressure.  When  the 
tumour  is  of  any  considerable  size,  the  motions 
of  those  parts  of  the  chest-walls  which  are  m 
immediate  proximity  to  the  growth  are  almost 
always  impeded,  and  there  is  evidence  of  dimin- 
ished expansion.    This  is  also  the  case  when  the 
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xdetm  in  occupied  by  secondary  gro-wtha,  when 
'Sere  may  be  obliteration  of  the  intercostal 
epacM,  as  in  pleurisy.  But  as  collapse  of  the 
lung  sometimes  takes  place  with  little  or  no 
pleuiitio  effusion,  there  may  be  falling  in  of  one 
Side  of  the  cliest,  appreciable  by  the  eye,  as  well 
ns  by  measuromout.  As,  however,  the  tumour 
iisually  extends  more  to  one  side  than  the  other, 
the  measurements  of  the  two  sides  will  generally 
differ,  from  tliis  cause  alone.  By  percussion  and 
palpation  the  ordinary  signs  of  solidification  will 
of  course  be  detected,  whenever  the  tumour  ap- 
proaches the  chest-walls  and  attains  to  any  size, 
or  whenever  any  considerable  portion  of  the  lung 
has  been  rendered  solid,  either  by  invasion  of  the 
grairth,  by  pneumonic  consolidation,  or  by  hse- 
moptic  engorgement.  Signs  of  displacement  are 
often  manifest  comparatively  early,  and  later  on 
ma;  he  of  the  most  unmistakable  character.  The 
heart  may  be  dragged  away  from  its  natural 
situation  in  various  directions ;  the  diaphragm 
thrust  down ;  the  lower  ribs  thrown  out ;  and  flie 
leformity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and 
the  physical  signs  on  auscultation  and  percussion, 
may  be  peatly  modified,  by  distension  of  the 
pericardium  from  effusion.  It  will  at  once, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  the  cardiac  signs  will  be 
of  very  variable  and  diverse  character — so  much 
so  that  any  detailed  description  would  he  of 
little  practical  use.  It  ehoiUd  also  always  be 
remembered,  that  the  lung  undergoes  .  very 
various  and  opposite  changes  as  the  result  simply 
of  pressure  on  the  bronchi,  and  interruption  to 
the  entrance  and  egress  of  air  from  the  air-cells. 
Thus  in  the  early  stages  there  may  be  more  or 
less  of  emphysema,  and  corresponding  physical 
signs  on  the  affected  side;  and  in  more  advanced 
cases  a  certain  amount  of  emphysema  of  the 
opposite  side.  As  the  bronchi  become  occluded, 
we  have  at  first  the  stethoscopiosigns  of  accnmu- 
Islion  of  secretion,  soon  to  be  followed  by  signs 
of  consolidation  and  absence  of  respiration,  when 
the  lung  is  undergoing  those  destructive  changes 
by  which  it  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  mass 
broken  up  by  irregular  abscesses  or  pockets  of  pus, 
produced  in  part  by  actual  pulmonary  disinte- 
gration, and  partly  by  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 
In  the  latter  condition  there  may  be  enlargement 
of  the  lung  and  distension  of  the  side,  rather  than 
collapse.  jfiEyjpeMesonanoe  from  emphysema, 
followed  by  .signs  of  consolidation  and  absence 
of  all  respiratory  phenomena,  associated  with  or 
preceded  by  other  indications  of  pressure,  would 
be  tolerably  decisive  of  the  existence  of  a  me- 
mstinal  tumour,  but  whether  aneurismal  or 
some  form  of  malignant  disease  might  still  be  a 


.^"■""OS's.— Prom  the  preceding  remarks  it 
will  be  evident  that  there  are  no  symptoms  or 
physical,  signs,  nor  any  precise  order  of  pheno- 
mena, that  can  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to,  or 
(uagnostic  of,  an  intra-thoracie  growth.  No  two 
rases  will  he  found  to  be  precisely  alike.  Never- 
taeiess,  the  want  of  correspondence  with  the 
oramary  fonns  of  thoracic  disease ;  the  very 
general  pieseuce  of  signs  of  pressure  and  me- 
cnamcal  derangement;  and  the  varying  aspects 
rnm^r  '^'  *"'  ^  ""O  majority  of  cases,  when 
ra,.  ■  «  !"  ™"J™ction.with  the  history  of  the 
case,  Bufficieut  to  lead,  if  not  to  a  positive,  at 


least  to  !»  probable  diagnosis.  In  the  early 
stages  of  a  mediastinal  tumour,  when  the  growth 
is  still  small,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  if  we  reflect 
on  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  mediastinum, 
that  an  accurate  diagnosis  must  often  be  impos- 
sible. And  even  when  formidable  symptoms  arise 
from  the  peculiar  relations  of  a  small  growth,  it 
must  often  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  error. 
Both  retro-  and  antero-stemal  nodes  will  some- 
times closely  resemble  both  aneurism  on  the  one 
side,  and  mediastinal  tumours  on  the  other.  For 
further  remarks  on  the  physical  diagnosis,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  lianas,  Malig- 
nant Disease  of;  Mbdustikum,  laflanmiation 
of;  and  Thokacio  Aneurism. 

Tbeatment. — There  is  but  little  that  can  be 
said  as  to  the  treatment  of  mediastinal  tumours, 
except  as  regards  the  palliation  of  urgent  symp- 
toms, or  the  relief  of  some  of  the  chief  secondary 
effects  of  the  original,  diseases.  All  forms  of 
intra-thoracic  growths  of  a  malignant  character 
are  steadily  progressive  to  their  fatal  termina- 
tioui  Some  of  the  less  malignant  in  character-^ 
for  example,  lymphadenomatous  tumours-r-may 
last  a  long  time,  and  appear  for  a  while  to  be 
stationary,  and  unattended  by  any  serious  im- 
pairmeut  of  the  general  health.  Eiven  these,  how- 
ever, are  exceptional  cafes.  Bodily  rest,  freedom 
from  causes  of  moral  disturhance^  maintenance  of 
the  general  nutrition,  change  of  air,  and  every 
available  hygienic  means,  are  essential  in  all 
cases.  Chalybeates  and  other  tonics  may  be  of 
more  or  less  service.  Special  symptoms  often 
admit  of  considerable  relief;  for  instance,  local 
pains  by  external  soothing  applications,  or 
counter-irritants,  such  as  sinapisms  and  small 
blisters.  The  latter  are  often  of  signal  benefit. 
Fain,  sleeplessness,  and  b^i^Bsing  unrelieving 
cough  may  all  be  alleviated  by  opium  and  other 
narcotics,  such  as  chloral  or  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, and  sometimes  by  minute  doses  of  anti- 
mony, Por  the  distressing  paroxysmal  attacks 
of  dyspnoea  and  laryngeal  spasm,  opium  and  its 
preparations  require  to  be  given  with  caution; 
but  chlorodyne,  Hoffman's  ether,  and  the  in- 
halation of  chloroform  are  often  usefiil.  The 
distress  arising  from  dyspnoea  and  inability  to 
lie  down  will  often  tax  the  resources  of  the 
physician  to  the  utmost,  depending  as  they  do 
on  a  variety  of  complex  causes.  When  they  ap- 
pear to  be  mainly  referrible  to  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  pleura,  paracentesis  must  be  resorted 
to,  and  will  often  be  followed  by  great  temporary 
relief.  At  one  time  the  writer  was  averse  to 
this  procedure,  hut  further  experience  has  led 
him  to  believe  that  it  is  productive  of  littile  if  any 
mischief,  and  that  life  may  sometimes  be  mudh 
prolonged  by  even  repeated  evacuation  of,  the 
pleural  effusion.  In  proportion  as  symptoms  of 
pleurisy,  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia  predominate, 
they  must  be  met  by  the  ordinary  therapeutic 
resources.  Xt  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our 
further  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  lym- 
phadenoma  may  advance  our  therapeutic  re- 
sources. Certainly  the  slower  progress  of  such 
cases  affords  more  time  for  the  trial  of  iodine, 
chalybeates,  or  other  constitutional  remedies.  It 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  severe  attacks 
of  dyspnoea,  with  stridulous  breathing  and  other 
indications  of  intra-thoiaoio  pressure,  may  all 
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be  dae  to  nerre-irritation  alone,  and  often  be 
greatly  alleviated  by  small  doses   of  morphia 
combined  with  antispasmodics. 

J.  EisDON  Bennett. 

MSDIATSi  (medim,  a  means). — ^A  term  ap- 
plied to  auscultation  and  percussion,  when  some 
medium  is  interposed  between  the  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  patient  and  the  ear  or  finger 
of  the  physician,  such  as  the  stethoscope  in  the 
one  case,  or  a  pleximeter  in  the  other.  See 
Phtsical  Examination. 

MEDITEBBAlTEAir,  The.— Moderately 
dry  and  warm,  and  very  sunny  winter  climate. 
See  AxGiEEs;  Cannes;  HyiiEES;  Nice;  Men- 
tone  ;  Malaga  ;  San  Eemo,  &c.  ;  and  Climate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

MEDtriiliA  OBIiOira'ATA,  Xiesions  of. 

Stnon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  de  la  Moelie  aUongie ; 
Grer.  KranJcheiten  dee  verlSngeHen  Marks. 

Intboduotion. — The  pathology  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  more  than  usually  complex.  Not 
merely  is  it  liable  to  injuries,  and  diseases  such 
as  hBemorrhages,  softenings — neerobiotic  and  in- 
flammatory, tumours,  &c.,  having  their  primary 
seat  here,  as  in  other  nerve-centres;  but  also, 
and  more  frequently,  the  medulla  is  implicated 
in  diseases  of  the  pons  and  cerebellum,  and 
affected  indirectly  by  intracranial  diseases  in 
general.  Being  t5ie  connecting  link  between  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  it  is'  subject  to  ascending 
or  descending  degenerative  processes,  secondary 
to  lesions  in  the  cerebral  or  spinal  sensory  and 
motor  tracts.  Further,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  special 
form  of  degeneration,  characterised  by  a  very 
definite  group  of  symptoms,  differentiated  under 
the  term  bulbar  or  labio-glosso-laryngeal  para^ 
lysis. 

With  the  indirect  affections  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  in  connection  with  the  various  forms 
of  intracranial  disease,  degenerations  of  the 
sensoiy  or  motor  tracts  secondary  to  cerebral 
or  spinal  disease,  or  the  pathology  and  symptom- 
atology of  bulbar  paralysis,  this  article  does 
not  profess  to  deal,  as  these  subjects  will  be 
found  fully  discussed  under  other  headings. 
Attention  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the  data 
which  serve  to  establish,  so  far  as  this  is 
possible,  the  regional  diagnosis  of  medullary 
lesions. 

SoMUABT  OP  Pathological  Conditions. — 
Traumatic  lesions. — Injuries  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata are  not  uncommon  in  consequence  of 
fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  as  in 
falls,  hanging,  twisting  of  the  neck,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  diseased  vertebrse.  In  such  cases  death 
is  instantaneous,  owing  to  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  &om  lesion  of 
the  centres  of  these  vital  functions,  which  are 
situated  in  the  medulla  (Flonrens'  nceud  vital). 

To  commotion  or  contusion,  with  punctiform 
extravasations  in  the  medullary  centres  (Duret, 
Sur  lea  Traumaiismes  Ckrehraux,  1878),  is  also 
to  be  attributed  sudden  death  from  blows  on 
the  head.  Not  nnfrequently  lesions  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  the  result  of  cranial  injuries, 
not  proving  fatal,  give  rise  to  diabetes  mellitus 
or  insipidus,  along  with  other  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  chronic  lesion  of  the  pons  or  medulla. 
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Effusions  of  blood  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
whether  arising  from  the  medulla  itself,  the  pons, 
or  the  cerebellum,  or  gaining  access  from  the  la- 
teral ventricles  by  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  are, 
as  a  rule,  suddenly  fatal  from  paralysis  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration.  Death  may  occur 
with  or  without  convulsions. 

Tamtmrs. — Tumours  implicating  the  medulla 
oblongata  may  have  their  seat  primarily  in  the 
medulla ;  but  more  commonly  the  tumours  are 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  the  cerebellum 
or  pons,  and  invade  the  medulla  in  their  growth. 
Apart  from  the  general  symptoms  of  cerebral 
tumour — ^headache,  sickness,  optic  neuritis,  &c., 
the  special  indications  of  implication  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  are  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms 
mentioned  below.  Here  also,  however,  some 
remarkable  cases  have  been  put  on  record,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  tumours 
actually  in  the  substance  of  the  medulla  itself, 
the  symptoms  during  life  have  presented  nothing 
striking  or  characteristic.  (See  a  case  by  Dr. 
Wiiks,  Diseases  of  the  Nermus  System,  1878.) 

Hamorrhage. — Haemorrhage  into  the  substance 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  limited  to  this,  is 
comparatively  rare.  ■  More  commonly  the  pons 
and  medulla  are  affected  together.  Hsemorrliages 
here  of  any  extent  are  veiy  rapidly  fatal.  In  some 
cases  death  is  instantaneous.  In  others  a  few  hours 
may  elapse,  death  occurring  in  profound  coma 
with  stertorous  respiration,  and  occasionally  con- 
vulsions. Whether  the  haemorrhage  is  primarily 
in  the  medulla  or  in  the  pons  cannot  be  diagnosed 
with  certainty.  The  other  causes  of  sudden 
death,  such  as  affections  of  the  heart,  must  be 
excluded  before  haemorrhage  into  the  medulla 
can  be  diagnosed,  and  this  is  in  many  cucum- 
stances  obviously  impossible. 

Haemorrhage  into  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
usually  fatal,  and  rarely  gives  rise  to  chronic 
stationary  lesions.  These  are  usually  the  result 
of  thrombosis  or  embolism,  or,  more  rarely,  acute 
myelitis. 

Thrombosis. —  Thrombosis  of  the  vertebral 
arteries  is  the  most  common  origin  of  softening 
limited  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  Tlie  onset  is 
frequently  sudden,  as  in  haemorrhage,  but  tlie 
course  is  more  slow.  The  more  chronic  nature  or 
the  affection  is  an  important  diagnostic  feature 
of  softening.  The  symptoms  of  softening  of  the 
medulla  thus  arising  are  in  many  respects  like 
those  of  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  but  there 
are  also  important  differences.  They  are  some- 
times generalised  under  the  head  of  '  acute '  or 
'  apoplectiform '  bulbar  paralysis,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  classic  form  of  this  affection 
described  by  Duohenne.  See  Labio-Giosso- 
Labtnoeal  Pabaltsis. 

Localisino  Phenomena. — The  symptoms  met 
with  in  the  affection  just  named  are  the  most 
reliable  clinical  data  on  which  to  found  a 
regional  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  characteristic  symptoms  area 
conjoint  affection  of  the  extremities  and  one  or 
more  of  the  bulbar  cranial  nerves,  with  im- 
pairment of  speech  and  deglutition,  and  cardio- 
respiratory disturbances.  Sometimes  all  four 
extremities  are  paretic  or  paralysed;  some- 
times the  lower  extremities  alone;  and  occa- 
sionally the  paralysis  is  of  the  hemiplegic  onler, 
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If  the  paralysis  affects  only  the  extremities, 
without  implication  of  the  bulbar  nerves,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  a  diagnosis  of  the  medullary 
Beat  of  the  lesion  cannot  be  made  with  certainty. 
Anmthesia  has  not  been  recorded,  but  occa- 
Bionally  parssthesiae  have  been  obserTod.  Ataxic 
affections  of  the  extremities  have  also  been  met 
■with  by  Leyden  and  Privost. 

Of  tlM  cranial  nerves  the  hypoglossal  is  most 
commorfly  involved.  The  symptoms  are  im- 
paired mobility  of  the  tongue,  with  more  or  less 
prononnced  dysarthria.  This  is  not  absolutely 
characteristic  of  bulbar  disease,  however,  as  a 
Bimilar  affection  of  the  hypoglossal  may  occur 
in  disease  of  the  pons.  The  tongue  and  speech 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  so  affected  as  in  the  classic 
or  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  nor  has  the 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  with 
altered  electrical  reactions,  been  noted. 

Of  more  importance  as  a  diagnostic  mark  is 
dysphagia,  or  paralysis  of  deglutition.  This,  in 
the  absence  of  general  cerebral  symptoms,  points 
to  affection  of  the  medulla.  .  Paralysis  of  the 
soft  palate,  on  one  or  both  sides,  is  also  a  fre- 
quent, if  not  constant,  symptom.  Occasionally 
also  aphonia  occurs,  and,  taken  with  the  other 
Bymptoms,  points  conclusively  to  affection  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

Irregularity  of  the  heart ;  acceleration  or  re- 
tardation of  the  pulse ;  and  sighing  and  laboured 
respiration,  often  amounting  to  orthopncea,  in 
the  absence  of  general  cerebral  symptoms,  are 
alsajmportant  indications  of  disease  of  the  me- 
dullBi  oblongata.  Among  other  symptoms  have 
been  noted  coughing,  and  vomiting,  explicable 
by  affection  of  the  respiratory  centres.  Trismus 
has  been  mentioned  by  Joffroy  as  a  charac- 
teristic' syinptom  of  acute  bulbar  paralysis,  but 
Nspmagel,'  on  good  grounds,  disputes  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement. 

Albuminuria  and  glycosuria  have  also  been 
observed  in  connection  with  bulbar  lesions,  the 
latter  more  particularly  after  injuries  affecting 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  but  the 
oeeorrence  of  these  symptoms  in  connection 
with  acute  bulbar  paralysis  requires  further 
investigation,  as  they  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded 
as  constant. 

An  affection  simulating  disease  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  results  from  bilateral  lesion  of  the  an- 
terior third  of  the  internal  capsule  (Lipine),  or  of 
the  cortex  in  the  region  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  ascending  frontal  and  posterior  extremity 
of  the  third  frontal  convolution  (Barlow).  Such 
a  bilateral  lesion  causes  paralysis  of  articulation, 
and  also  true  aphasia  if  the  lesion  is  cortical, 
"long  wilih  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  double 
hemiplegia.  The  diagnosis  must  depend  on  the 
traly  volitional  character  of  the  paralysis  in  such 
rases,  the  reflex  mechanism  of  deglutition  being 
ammpaiied.  There  will  also  be  absence  of  af- 
lectionof  sensibilaty  and  of  trophic  degeneration 
of  the  muscles,  and  absence  also  of  disturbances 
01  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  rhythm.  Defective 
comprehension  of  speech,  and  obvious  aphasia— 
uiemovementB  of  articulation  not  being  abso- 
lutely paralysed,  and  also  agraphia— the  hand 
not  bemg  .completely  ..powerless- wiU  differen- 
tiate cerabral  from,bulbai  paralysis. 

.1'  '  <  D.  Fkbbizi!. 
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MEDtriiliA  OF  BOITBB,  Diseases  of.— 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  de  la  Modle  dea  Of, 
Ger.  Krankheiten  dea  Knoohenmar&s.— The  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  medulla  of  bones  are  most 
conveniently  described  under  the  head  of  the 
several  diseases  of  which  they  almost  invariably 
form  but  a  part.  Thus,  injuries,  acute  and 
chronic  inflammation  or  osteomyelitis,  and  tho 
majority  of  new  growths  involving  the  marrow, 
affect  the  bone  as  a  whole,  and  are  accordingly 
discussed  in  the  article  upon  these  subjects  {see 
Bone,  Diseases  of).    Myeloid  tumour,  which  is 

Seouliarly  connected  with  the  medulla,  is  also 
escribed  and  figured  in  the  article  on  Ttmoons. 
The  medulla  of  bones  is  also  the  seat 
of  important  pathological  changes  in  eevera\ 
chronic  constitutional  diseases.  For  instance,  it 
is  affected  in  some  cases  of  leucooythsemia,  and 
of  lymphadenoma ;  in  moUities  ossium ;  and  in 
rickets.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  anatomical  characters  of  these  con- 
ditions in  the   articles  bearing  their  several 


MEDULLA  SPINALIS,  Diseases  of.  See 
Sfinal  Cono,  Diseases  of. 

MEDITLLABY  OANOEE.— A  synonym 
for  eucephaloid  cancer.     See  Canceb. 

MEGRIM. — Stnon.  :  Migraine;  Sick  Head- 
ache ;  Nervous  Headache ;  Hemicrania ;  Fr. 
Migraine;  Ger.  Migrdne. 

Definition. — Headache  of  a  periodical  cha- 
racter ;  generally  ushered  in  by  some  premoni- 
tory symptoms ;  more  or  less  unilateral ;  and 
frequently  associated  with  nausea  and  bilious 
vomiting. 

.iEtiologt. — The  chief  predisposing  causes  of 
attacks  of  migraine' are 'hereditary  tendency; 
ansemia ;  a  general  want  of  tone  in  the  system  ; 
and  the  nervous  temperament.  Among  the  ex- 
citing causes  may  be  included  all  those  of  a 
depressing  or  exhausting  nature,  whether  physical 
or  mental,  such  as  prolonged  mental  work,  men- 
tal excitement,  grief,  anxiety,  bodily  fatigue,  late 
hours,  sexual  excesses,  breathing  the  impure  air 
of  a  crowded  room,  and  improper  food. 

Symptoms. — This  complaint  seems  to  have 
two  more  or  less  well-defined  stages,  the  head- 
ache being  preceded  for  a  variable  period  by 
certain  disorders  of  sensation.  In  some  persons 
the  malady  stops  short  here,  and  is  not  followed 
by  headache;  in  others  the  headache  appears  to 
be  developed  without  any  premonitory  symptoms, 
until  careful  inquiry  reveals  the  contrary.  The 
two  stages  therefore  are,  first,  the  stage  of  dis- 
ordered sensation  ;  second,  the  stage  of  head- 
ache, with  other  symptoms. 

The  most  striking  of  the  disordered  sensa- 
tions is  a  transient  disturbance  of  vision  which 
sometimes  takes  place.  It  commences  with  a 
wavy  glimmering  near  the  outside  corner  of  tho 
field  of  vision,  and  spreads  all  over  the  visual 
area  with  a  zigzag  outline,  in  a  straight-lined 
angular  pattern,  and  with  or  without  lines  of 
colour  between  the  darker  lines.  Or  it  may 
commence  by  the  appearance  of  a  blind  spot 
close  to  the  centre  of  vision,  which  soon  be^nns  to 
spread,  showing  a  serrated  margin,  and  present- 
ing a  tremor  or  wavy  glimmering  in  its  interiun 
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This  condition  is  often  associated  with  a  feeling 
of  chillinesa,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or 
other  symptoms ;  it  may  last  from  five  to  thirty 
minutes  or  longer,  and  then  be  succeeded  by  the 
stage  of  headache. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  headache  may  be,  and 
in  many  individuals  always  is,  developed  without 
the  ocular  disturbance,  but  other  sensations  are 
substituted  for  it.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  of 
chilliness,  and  the  feet  are  cold.  There  is  mental 
depression,  with  a  dread  of  impending  evil ;  the 
patient  is  restless  and  uneasy ;  '  cannot  quite 
tell,'  as  he  says,  '  what  he  would  be  at ; '  and 
has  what  is  expressively  called  '  the  fidgets.' 
This  condition  may  continue  half  an  hour  or 
more,  and  then  the  slight  boring  piercing  pain 
is  felt  in  the  head,  with  which  the  aching  begins; 
and  the  disorder  runs  its  course,  as  wiU  bo 
presently  described.  In  other  cases,  this  feeling 
of  depression  or  uneasiness  lasts  for  sereral 
hours,  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  and  in  the  early 
morning  wakes  with  the  headache  fully  deve- 
loped. 

The  headache,  when  preceded  by  ocular  distur- 
bance, shows  itself  as  follows : — When  the  vibra- 
tory movement  is  at  its  height,  a  little  aching  is 
felt  in  the  head,  on  the  side  o^osite  to  that  on 
which  the  glimmering  first  appeared :  it  is  slight 
at  first,  but  gradually  increases  in  intensity. 
Some  persons  have  said  that  the  sensation  was 
as  though  a  point  in  the  temple  were  being  bored 
with  a  gimlet,  and  the  giqilet  slowly  increasing 
In  size.  The  pain  gradually  spreads  from  this 
point,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  finger,  and 
pressure  upon  which  affords  relief,  first  over  one 
side  of  the  hes.d ;  and  then,  but  not  always,  it  ex- 
tends to  the  other.  As  the  headache  increases, 
the  ocular  disturbance  declines ;  nausea  is  felt, 
which  increases  with  the  headache ;  retch- 
ing and  vomiting  occur,  the  latter  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  giving  relief;  the  head  throbs; 
the  slightest  movement  increases  the  pain,  and 
any  attempt  to  move  from  the  recumbent  posture 
increases  the  gastric  imeasiness  ;  the  mouth  feels 
clammy ;  the  eyeballs  ache,  and  are  tender  on 
pressure,  one  more  so  than  the  other ;  the  pupils 
are  rather  contracted,  and  generally  unequally  so ; 
and  the  patient  lies  apparently  more  dead  than 
alive,  his  face  pale,  and  the  head  hot.  After  a 
varying  number  of  hours  he  is  somewhat  relieved 
by  troubled  sleep  ;  he  wakes  up  next  morning 
free  perhaps  from  headache ;  but  he  is  listless ; 
his  brain  is  weary ;  and  he  feels  as  if  he  had 
undergone  a  hard  mental  struggle.  There  may 
be  now  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  weeks,  or 
years,  before  the  disorder  again  shows  itself. 

The  headache  varies  much  in  character,  degree, 
and  duration.  In  some  persons  the  pain  is  not 
localised  in  any  particular  spot,  but  seems 
generally  diffused  over  the  head ;  others  have 
not  noticed  that  there  is  more  pain  on  one  side 
of  the  head  than  the  other,  or  that  the  aching 
radiates  from  one  painful  spot,  until  their 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  fact,  and  then 
they  distinctly  recognise  it ;  others,  again,  have 
neither  vomiting  nor  nausea ;  and  lastly,  the 
duration  of  the  headache  may  be  very  short,  or 
not  extend-  over  more  than  two  or  three  hours, 
or  this  symptom  may  be  entirely  absent.  The 
dlsotder  may  even  stop  short  at  the  vibratory 


stage,  the  vision  be  restored,  and  no  further 
inconvenience  felt. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  during  the 
vibratory  stage  a  tingling  is  felt  in  some  por- 
tion of  die  body — the  paitis  '  asleep.'  Sometimes 
it  is  felt  in  one  arm  or  in  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
or  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  it  is  on  the  same 
side  as  that  on  which  the  glimmering  in  the 
eye  begins.  Sometimes  the  hearing,  speech,  or 
memory  is  afifected. 

The  age  at  which  the  attacks  generally  com- 
mence is  from  twelve  to  twenty-five.  Females 
are  more  liable  to  them  than  males.  After  a  cer- 
tain period,  with  advancing  age  the  attacks,  as  a 
rule,  are  less  easily  developed,  and  become  much 
less  frequent.  They  cease  generally  after  fifty 
or  sixty,  and  in  women  not  uncommonly  at  the 
change  of  life. 

Patholobt. — Considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  nature  of  megrim.  Formerly 
it  was  regarded  as  being  dependent  upon  gas- 
tric or  hepatic  derangement,  a  view,  however, 
which  now  finds  few  supporters.  Some  patho- 
logists hold  it  to  be  a  form  of  neuralgia;  but 
though  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  neuralgia, 
it '  causes  much  greater  disturbance  of  the  sen- 
sorium,  it  spreads  much  more  generally  over  the 
head,  and  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with 
nausea  and  vomiting.  After  the  attack  there 
may  be  an  intermission  of  weeks  or  months,  and 
the  attack  itself  runs  a  more  uniform  or  con- 
tinuous course '  (Lebert).  The  view  which  the 
writer  has  advanced  is  that  the  affection  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 
If  by  fatigue,  anxiety,  or  other  depressing  cause, 
the  general  tone  of  the  body  be  lowered,  and 
with  it  the  regulating  or  inhibitory  power  of 
the  cerebro-spioal  over  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system  impaired,  then  uncontrolled  action 
or  excitement  of  one  or  more  portions  of  the 
latter  takes  place,  causing  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels  under  the  influence  of  the  affected 
portions,  and  so  producing  the  disorders  of  sen- 
sation which  precede  the  headache;  this  excite- 
ment is  followed  by  exhaustion  or  paralysis  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  is  associated  (just  as  would 
be  the  case  after  section  of  the  nerve)  with 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  with  headache.  Dr. 
Edward  Liveing,  in  his  classical  and  exhaustive 
work  on  megrim,  combats  this  view,  and  main- 
tains that  the  phenomena  are  those  of  'a  nerve- 
storm  traversing  more  or  less  of  the  sensory 
tract  from  the  optic  thalami  to  the  ganglia  of  the 
vagus,  or  else  radiating  in  the  same  tract  from 
a  focus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quadriga- 
minal  bodies.' 

Teeatment. — "By  careful  management  very 
great  relief  can  be  afforded  to  the  sufferers  from 
this  malady,  not  only  by  diminishing  the  inten- 
sity of  the  attacks,  but  also  by  considerably 
lengthening  the  intervals  between  them.  We 
may  consider  separately  the  remedial  measures 
to  be  employed  (I)  during  the  intervals  between 
the  attacks;  (2)  during  the  premonitory  stage  or 
stage  of  disordered  sensation ;  and  (3)  durmg  the 
stage  of  headache. 

1.  During  the  intervals  between  the  attacks. — 
It  is  to  the  treatment  during  this  period  that 
the  greatest  consideration  must  be  given.  The 
cause,  if  possible,  must  be  discovered,  and  in  a 
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very  large  majority  of  cases,  careful  inquiry  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  a  distinct  cause  does  exist. 
Overwork,  prolonged  anxiety,  over-fatigue,  dis- 
appointed hopes  or  affections,  Bexual  irregulari- 
ties, and  impoverished  nutrition  of  the  body, 
are  among  the  chief  causes;  and  -while  these 
are  in  operation  medicine  will  prove  of  little 
avail.  Eemove  the  cause,  and  then  endeavour  to 
brace  up  the  bodily  and  nervous  systems.  The 
chief  remedies  for  this  purpose  are  the  vegetable 
bitters,  iron,  strychnine,  and  cod-liver  oil.  But 
the  Boccess  following  their  use  very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  adminis- 
leied.  For  a  day  or  two  after  a  headache  the 
Btomaoh  and  bowels  may  possibly  be  disordered, 
and  not  in  a  fit  state  to  tolerate  iron  or  cod-liver 
oil,  This  condition  must  be  corrected,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  simple  vegetable  bitters,  such 
as  gentian  with  small  doses  of  henbane  and  some 
aromatic,  may  be  of  service;  and  if  necessary 
one  or  two  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  four  or  five 
of  compound  rhubarb  pill,  may  be  given  at  night, 
bnt  strong  purgation  must  be  avoided.  Iron  may 
then  be  given,  either  in  the  form  of  the  ammonio- 
citrate  alone,  or  combined  with  two  or  threegrains 
of  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  according  to  circum- 
Btancfls  fifteen  or  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of 
henbane,  or  twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  may  be  added  to  each  dose. 
Or  the  iron  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the 
mistura  feiri  composita  of  the  Pharmacopceia ; 
the miitureanswering better,  however,  in  some 
cases  without  the  myrrh.  Strychnine  is,  in  the 
miter's  opinion,  a  very  important  remedial  agent 
in  many  forme  of  this  disorder,  and  may  be  given 
vith  the  remedies  previously  mentioned  in  the 
form  of  liquor  etrychnise  or  tinctura  nucis 
vomica,  or  may  be  combined  with  infusion  of 
quassia  or  calumba.  Where  iron  is  contra-in- 
dicated from  any  cause,  or  when  it  is  not  readily 
borne,  the  administration  of  nux  vomica  with 
quassia  has  seemed  to  act  beneficially.  In 
females  with  a  distinct  hysterical  temperament 
BUS  vomica  does  not  answer  so  well,  and  better 
results  will  be  obtained  by  giving  the  vegetable 
bitters  with  ten-grain  doses  of  bromide  of  potas- 
einm,  andfifteenor  twenty  of  tincture  of  henbane, 
twice  or  three  times  a  day.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  bromide  is  of  more  use  administered  duriner 
the  headache  than  in  the  intervals.  Cod-liver 
oil  often  acta  beneficially,  especially  when  there 
18  much  nervous  exhaustion.  It  may  be  given 
ODceadayimmediatelyafter  breakfast,  beginning 
with  a  small  teaspoonful,  and  gradually  increasing 
the  quantity  to  a  tablespooirful,  but  not  beyond, 
Unless  in  exceptional  cases.  If  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated, five  grains  or  so  of  the  soootrine  aloes 
fill  ma,yb6  given  af^  night ;  or  if  the  constipation 
M  habitual,  five  grains  of  the  aloes-and-iron  pill, 
gnen  twice  a  day  before  meals,  will  generally 
tmh  ^"''™  "gularity  in  the  action  of  the 

Other  remedies  have  been  recommended,  and 
'JJ^^™'!™^  of  service,  especially  arsenic  and 

thJli?"?'  "^  ^'"''l^  ^<"i"y  PO-^er,  rest  is  of 
tK!t  ipportanoe,  and  it  is  often  advisable 
tweirt^""""'  ''""'^  '•«°'a'»  ™  b«d  at  least 
S  wT  ^^  ?^  "^'  twenty-foiu:.  and  take 
their  breakfast  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 


before,  rising  in  the  morning.  Whenever  the 
headaches  recur  frequently,  this  rule  should  be 
enforced.  In  many  cases  a  tumblerful  of  new 
milk,  to  which  two  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy,  rum, 
or  whisky  have  been  added,  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  before  breakfast,  directly  on  waking 
in  the  morning. 

The  diet  should  be  liberal ;  the  food  plain  and 
easily  digestible ;  and  two  or  three  glasses  of 
wine,  beer,  or  porter  per  diem,  may  generally  be 
taken  with  benefit.  The  mors  exercise  the  patient 
can  take  in  the  open  air,  without  fatigue,  the 
better. 

2.  During  the  premonitory  stage,  or  stage  of 
disturbed  sensation. — In  the  forms  attended  by 
disturbance  of  vision,  the  longer  this  lasts  the 
greater  will  be  the  headache,  and  we  must  en- 
deavour therefore  to  shorten  this  stage  a.s  much 
as  possible.  Directly  the  glimmering  appears 
the  patient  should  lie  down,  with  the  head  low ; 
and  if  the  glimmering  be  on  the  right  or 
left  of  the  field  of  vision,  he  should  lie  on  the 
opposite  side.  Let  him  take  at  once  some  alco- 
holic stimulant,  a  full-sized  glass  of  sherry,  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  brandy  diluted,  or  a  glass 
of  champagne.  If  alcoholic  stimulants  be  ob- 
jected to,  or  if  it  be  not  advisable  to  recommend 
them,  then  a  teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  in  water 
may  be  prescribed  instead.  If  the  patient  be 
chilly,  or  his  feet  cold,  the  couch  should  be  drawn 
near  the  fire,  and  a  hot  bottle  applied  to  the  feet. 
By  these  means  the  heart  is  enabled  to  drive 
the  blood  with  greater  force  to  the  brain,  and  the 
duration  of  the  vibratory  movement  is  thereby 
materially  lessened.  After  the  glimmering  has 
passed  off,, the  patient  should  lie  still  for  a  time, 
so  that  it  may  not  return.  This  injunction  will 
only  be  necessary  when  the  headache  is  slight ; 
if  it  be  severe,  attended  with  much  nausea  or 
vomiting,  the  patient  will  be  little  disposed,  or 
littlo  able,  to  leave  the  recumbent  position. 

If,  instead  of  the  disturbance  of  vision  pre- 
ceding the  headache,  there  be  a  feeling  of 
depression  or  irritability,  fidgets,  and  similar 
phenomena,  the  administration  of  such  cerebro- 
spinal stimulants  as  henbane,  valerian,  assa- 
fcetida,  spirit  of  chloroform,  or  ether,  will  often 
cut  short  the  attack.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  with  the  siime  quan- 
tity of  spirit  of  chloroform,  will  soothe  the 
nervous  irritability  in  the  slighter  forms,  and 
may-  be  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours  if  neces- 
sary. If  there  be  great  mental  depression,  then 
valerian  or  assafoetida  should  be  tried.  Half  a 
drEuihm  to  a  drachm  of  the  ammoniated  tincture 
of  valerian,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  fetid 
spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  given.  As  a  rule,  in 
such  cases  as  these,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not 
advisable  at  this  stage.  A  small  quantity  will 
cause  flushing,  heaviness,  and  slight  confusion 
of  thought,  without  relieving  the  depression ; 
and  though  the  severe  headache  may  be  averted, 
alcoholic  stimulants  do  not  answer  so  well  as  the 
remedies  previously  mentioned. 

3.  Dmimg  the  stage  of  headache. — If  the  head- 
ache be  slight,  and  the  patient  soon  able  to  sit 
up,  there  is  little  to  he  done.  A  cup  of  coffee  or 
tea,  cheerful  conversation,  a  walk,  drive,  or  ride, 
may  often  help  to  remove  the  pain.  If,  how- 
ever, the  symptoms  be  severe,  then  the  adminia- 
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tration  of  fittther  remedies  is  called  for.  The 
patient  should  keep  perfectly  still  and  quiet, 
■with  the  room  darkened;  for  every  sound  or 
sight  causes  pain,  and  the  slightest  moyement  is 
sAoient  to  produce  gastric  uneasiness.  Some- 
times free  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  especially  if  it  contain  undigested  food, 
is  follovfed  by  relief;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better 
to  try  to  relieve  and  check  the  vomiting.  Iced 
soda-water,  'with  or  without  two  or  three  drops  of 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  or  spirit  of  chloroform ; 
cold  tea;  or  the  effervescing. citrate  of  potash 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  often  afford  marked 
relief.  The  headache  may  be  lessened  by  applying 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  or  evaporating  lotions 
to  the  head.  If  the  extremities  be  cold,  and  the 
headache  severe,  a  warm  stimulating  foot-bath 
can  be  tried,  so  soon  as  the  nausea  will  allow  the 
patient  to  sit  up.  If  the  attacks  occur  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  as  soon  as  the  pain  has  subsided 
it  is  generally  better  for  the  patient  to  sit  up  or 
move  about,  or  even  to  take  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  During  the  attack  the  appetite  is  diminished, 
the  idea  even  of  taking  food  provoking  disgust. 
Still,  after  the  nausea  has  passed  away,  a  plate 
of  soup,  or  some  easily  digested  food,  will  often 
have  a  good  effect  in  equalising  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation, and  in  relieving  the  headache.  If  the 
headache  be  severe,  bromide  of  potassium  is  » 
remedy  which  will  often  prove  of  great  service. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  minims  of  tincture 
of  henbane,  and  to  these  may  be  added  thirty  or 
forty  minims  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
in  some  cases  with  advantage.  If  necessary,  the 
dose  may  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of  two 
hours  or  so.  In  other  cases  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  produces  marked  relief, 
and  may  be  sometimes  advantageously  combined 
with  spirit  of  chloroform  and  compound  tincture 
of  lavender.  Guarana  powder  is  a  remedy  which 
is  used,  often  with  happy  results.  The  sick- 
headaches  which  it  seems  tc  relieve  are  those 
in  which  distinct  premonitory  symptoms  usher 
in  the  attack,  and  particularly  those  preceded 
by  disturbance  of  vision.  It  may  be  given  in 
such  cases  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar,  and  repeated  in  from 
half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  In  those  individuals, 
however,  in  whom  the  headache  is  developed 
suddenly,  where  the  attacks  come  on  without 
any  or  with  very  indefinite  premonitory  symp- 
toms, guarana  appears  to  have  little  effect. 

As  a  rule,  the  use  of  purgatives  in  this  stage 
is  decidedly  objectionable,  but  occasionally  a 
saline  purgative  at  the  commencement  of  an 
attack  is  indicated,  and  is  of  service. 

P.  "W.  Latham. 

METi.ff'iH'A  (/tte'Aoj,  black). — Stnon.  :  Dysm- 
ieria  eplmica ;  Fr.  MUena ;  Ger.  Schwarze  Biihr. 

This  term  is  used  to  denote  black  tar-like 
evacuations  that  are  passed  from  the  bowel. 
The  colour  and  appearance  are  due  to  altered 
blood,  and  the  expression  is  not  properly- appli- 
cable to  simple  haemorrhage  from  the  aliment&ry 
canal,  when  blood  of  a  normal  appearance  is 
voided. 

In  order  that  the  blood  should  have  undergone 
the   change  which  produces  the  characteristic 
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evacuations,  it  must  have  been  effused  high  up 
in  the  canal,  and  in  some  quantity.  'When 
haemorrhage  tiakes  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  or  in  the  colon  or  rectum,  the 
blood  is  passed  in  a  scarcely  altered  state,  or  at 
most  renders  the  faeces  dark,  without  producing 
the  black,  viscid  motions  now  referred  to. 

Blood  that  is  passed  into  the  stomach,  from 
any  cause,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  undergoes  a  partial  digestion.  The 
acid  of  the  secretion  converts  the  haemoglobin 
into  haematin,  a  blackish-brown  substance,  and 
the  exposure  of  this  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  con- 
verts the  iron  it  contains  into  a  black  sulphide. 
The  tar-like  consistency  is  due  to  the  serum, 
digested  clot,  and  mucus ;  and  the  discharged 
material  is  usually  free  from  remains  of  food, 
being  simply  altered  blood.  When  the  haemor- 
rhage takes  place  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestine,  the  change  is  not  so  completely 
effected.  In  place  of  being  submitted  to  pro- 
longed action  of  an  acid  secretion,  with  consider- 
able power  of  digesting,  the  blood  is  acted  upon 
by  alkaline  secretions,, the  efficacy  of  which  is  less, 
unless  the  ingesta  have  been  previously  affected 
by  the  gastric  juice.  The  result  is  that,  although 
the  blood  is  to  a  great  extent  altered,  and  the 
same  black  sulphide  of  iron  is  formed,  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
the  tube,  and  is  not  voided  in  lumpy  clots,  but 
almost  uniformly  incorporated  with  the  fseces, 
which  may  be  solid,  semi-solid,  or  fluid.  The 
faeces  may  be  blackened  by  iron,  bismuth,  and 
other  agents,  taken  as  drugs,  but  they  do  not  pro- 
duce the  viscid  matter  like  semi- digested  blood. 

Melaena  is  the  mere  expression  of  a  condition 
brought  about  by  many  causes,  and  these  have 
to  be  sought  for  and  treated.  See  F.bces,  Exa- 
mination of;  HjGUATEUESis ;  Intestines,  Hae- 
morrhage from ;  and  Stooi.s. 

W.   H.   AXLOHIN. 

MEIiAIf.ZBMIA  (/iE\as,  black,  and  oT/io,  the 
blood). — A  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
it  contains  black  and  brown  pigment-particles. 
See  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

MELAWCHOIiIA  {fiekas,  black;  and  x'^ii 
bile). —  Sykqn.  :  Fr.  Lypimame  ; .  Melancolie ; 
Ger.  Schwermuth ;  Metancholie. — This  name  is 
now  usually  applied  to  a  form  of  insanity 
characterised  by  great  mental  depression,  but 
formerly  it  was  used  by  writers  to  denote  par- 
tial insanity,  or  monomania.  The  sufferer  in  this 
disorder  feels  his  whole  existence,  mental  and 
bodily,  overwhelmed  and  oppressed  by  gloom, 
anxiety,  and  foreboding.  At  first  it  may  be 
only  a  feeling  which  takes  no  definite  shape,  and 
there  may  be  no  delusions.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  there  are  none  throughout;  the  morbid 
feeling  constitutes  the  disorder,  which  in  this 
form  has  been  called  simple  melancholia.  •  Its 
access  is  almost  always  gradual,  and  though 
we  may  attribute  it  to  grief,  overwork,  or  worry, 
it  often  happens  that  no  mental  or  moral  cause 
can  be  found,  and  we  are  obliged  to  set  it  down 
to  inherited  predisposition,  to  some  de]}ilitating 
illness,  to  declining  strength,  or  to  advancing 
age.  Some  are  aware  that  there  ia  no  real  ground 
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fortheir  sorrow  and  sadness,  and  are  able  to  look 
on  it  as  an  illness;  others  feel  that  there  must 
be  some  real  cause  for  their  despondency,  that 
something  terrible  is  impending,  though  they 
know  not  what.  The  majority  can  argue  and 
converse  rationally  on  subjects  unconnected  with 
tlieir  feeling  of  misery. 

The  bodily  health,  even  if  at  first  it  appears 
good,  soon  participates  in  the  disturbance.  The 
digestion  is  disordered,  the  urine  loaded  with 
lithstes,  the  skin  dry,  the  bowels  are  constipated, 
the  pulse  is  slow  rather  than  quick,  the  conjunc- 
tiva dull  and  yellow.  The  patient  will  complain 
of  various  uneasy  feelings  in  the  priECordial  or 
epigastric  region,  and  this,  with  the  state  of  the 
oKretions,  will  confirm  the  notion,  so  prevalent 
amongst  many,  that  the  whole  mischief  is  in  the 
liver.  Such  simple  depression  may  continue  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time.  It  may  pass 
amy  suddenly  or  gradually,  or  the  individual 
will  grow  worse  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  depres- 
sion becomes  greater,  and  delusions  of  various 
kinds  present  themselves ;  or  it  is  replaced  by 
the  excitement  of  mania. 

MekuhoUa  with  delusions  is  far  more  common 
than  HmfU  melanchvlia,  and  is  that  which  most 
frequently  we  are  called  upon  to  treat.  The 
patient  feels  utterly  changed,  and  attributes  it  to 
various  causes,  and  deduces  various  results  from 
it.  He  has  all  manner  of  diseases— syphilis, 
leprosy,  lice ;  his  stomach  is  gone,  and  therefore 
lie  camiot  eat.  He  cannot  attend  to  business, 
and  therefore  is  ruined.  He  is  so  wretched  that 
he  must  have  committed  sins  unpardonable  in 
this  world  or  the  next.  The  bodily  symptoms, 
like  the  mental,  are  aggravated.  Sleep  is  absent 
or  scanty,  and  there  is  rapid  wasting.  The  bowels 
aie  loaded,  and  resist  strong '  purgatives ; '  the 
tongue  is  white  and  furred ;  the  breath  offensive. 
The  patients  are  for  the  most  part  elderly ; 
climacteric  insanity  is  almost  always  melancholia. 
Of  338  melancholic  patients  admitted  into  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  only  9  were  below  the  age  of 
twenty. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
medical  men  that  all  melancholic  patients, 
even  those  whose  disorder  seems  simple  and 
Blight,  are,  especially  in  the  early  stage,  very  apt 
to  commit  suicide.  We  read  accounts  almost 
My  in  the  newspapers  of  suicides  committed  by 
tliis  dass  of  persons,  and  most  lamentable  they 
ire,  for  it  is  a  claas  which  above  all  others  is 
amenable  to  treatment. 

An  asylum  is  not  absolutely  requisite  for 
such,  if  their  means  allow  of  proper  companions, 
house,  and  exercise.  They  must  not  be  left  alone 
hy  night  or  day;  must  not  be  left  to  attendants 
only;  and  must  have  some  amusement  or  diver- 
sion. It  all  this  cannot  be  provided,  to  an  asy- 
lum they  must  go ;  for  if  they  are  resolutely  and 
constandy  bent  on  suicide,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
S"yd  against  it  in  an  ordinary  house. 
,  Whether  they  are  sent  to  an  asylum  or  not,  it 
18  found  to  he  almost  invariably  necessary  to  re- 
move ihem  from  home.  We  may  think  the  case 
a  slight  one,  and  may  hope  that  amusement 
anacessatton  from  work,  with  medical  treatment 
and  good  living,  will  remove  the  depression. 
Agam  and  again  we  are  disappointed.  The  sight 
of  home  and  home  scenes,  of  family  and  friends, 


and  the  contrast  between  past  happiness  and 
present  gloom,  perpetuate  the  melancholy  and 
prevent  its  dispersion.  After  valuable  time  is 
lost,  we  are  compelled  to  send  away  the  patient 
to  an  asylum  or  quasi-asylum. 

Fboqitosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  melan- 
cholia is  favourable,  and  patients  get  well  in 
great  numbers,  even  at  an  advanced  age.  It  is 
also  important  to  remember  that  recovery  may 
take  place  from  this  form  of  insanity  after  con- 
siderable periods  of  time.  The  writer  has  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  St.  Georges  Hospital  Reports 
recorded  three  cases  of  melancholia  in  which 
recovery  took  place  after  five,  six,  and  seven 
years'  residence  in  an  asylum ;  and  he  has  since 
treated  a  lady  who  recovered  from  a  most'suicidal 
attack  of  the  disorder  after  nine  years.  In  deal- 
ing with  property  it  is  often  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  probable  recovery,  and  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  view  the  chance  of  it  here, 
although  in  perhaps  every  other  form  of  insanity 
recovery  after  such  periods  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

TREiTMEirr. — ^On  examination  of  a  melan- 
cholic patient,  it  is  generally  fbund  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  loss  of  flesh.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  mental  care  and  sorrow,  but  it  is  often 
caused  by  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food,  which 
has  been  scanty,  either  because  all  appetite  has 
been  lost  owing  to  the  prevailing  wretchedness,  or 
because,  from  various  delusions,  there  has  been 
an  unvrillingness  to  take  food.  Moreover,  there 
is  almost  always  considerable  disorder  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  the  result  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  depressed  nervous  condition.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  correct  this  disorder;  and 
then  to  restore  the  defective  nutrition  of  the 
brain. 

One  symptom  is  obstinate  constipation.  It 
may  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  relieve 
the  loaded  and  obstructed  bowel  by  means  of 
turpentine  enemata;  after  which  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  give  a  daily  dinner  pill  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  aloes  and  nux  vomica,  or  a  daily  tea- 
Bpoonful  of  castor-oil,  following  it  up  if  necessary 
by  an  enema,  but  ensuring  an  action  every,  or 
every  other  day,  and  so  habituating  the  bowels 
to  act.  Many  of  these  patients,  especially 
women,  will  be  found  to  be  persons  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  go  for  long  periods  without 
the  bowels  acting,  or  who  never  had  relief  with 
out  medicine.  Pood  must  be  given  to  melan- 
cholic patients  in  large  quantities.  It  constantly 
happens  that  it  is  withheld  from  them  under  the 
impression  that  their  malady  is  essentially  dys- 
pepsia, and  that  the  stomach  must  not  be  called 
upon  for  much  exertion.  Many,  as  has  been 
said,  refuse  it  for  one  reason  or  other.  In  either 
case  the  melancholia  increases,  and  the  patient 
gets  thinner  and  weaker.  Pood  must  be  given 
with  no  sparing  hand,  not  merely  beef-tea  and 
invalid  diet,  but  solid  food,  bread,  meat,  and  eggs, 
■with  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine  or  malt  liquor. 
Some  may  require  forcible  feeding,  and  this  can 
hardly  be  carried  out  except  in  an  asylum,. but 
many  by  coaxing  or  threats  will  take  what  is 
given  to  them  with  a  spoon,  and  they  must  be 
fed  frequently  tiU  they  will  take  the  meals  of 
their  own  accord.  Under  this  augmented  diet 
the  tongue  will  become  dean,  the  bowels  will  act 
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withoul  pliysic,  and  the  patient's  appearance  ■m]l 
Boon  testify  to  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment. 

Sleep,  though  not  entirely  absent  here,  Trill  be 
in  defect.  To  procure  it  opium  has  been  long 
looked  upon  as  of  the  greatest  value.  In  melan- 
cholia, of  all  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  this 
drug  is  most  useful,  and  its  benefit  consists  not 
merely  in  the  procuring  of  sleep,  but  in  alleviating 
the  feeling  of  wretchedness.  It  may  be  given 
either  by  the  mouth  or  by  subcutaneous  injection 
It  is  of  importance  that  we  do  not  give  a  prepa- 
ration which  shall  cause  sickness  or  constipation : 
the  ordinary  preparations  of  morphia,  the  acetate 
and  hydroehlorate,  are  apt  to  do  this  if  given  in 
full  doses,  and  it  is  better  to  substitute  the 
liquor  morphiae  bimeconatis,  Dover's  powder, 
Battley's  solution,  or  solid  opium,  if  we  can  be 
sure  that  pills  will  be  swallowed.  Chloral  will 
procure  sleep  here  as  in  other  cases,  and  may  be 
combined  with  opium  to  bring  about  more  speedy 
action  of  the  latter,  but  chloral  has  not  such  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  malady ;  when  its  sleep- 
producing  effect  has  passed  away,  the  patient 
does  not  feel  any  benefit  from  the  medicine. 
When  the  secretions  have  been  corrected,  and 
digestion  is  re-established,  tonics  may  be  useful, 
especially  the  preparations  of  iron. 

G.  F.  Slaksfobd. 

MELAITCHOLIA,  Varieties  of— 1.  Me- 
lanchiolia.  Acute. — Although  the  prognosis  in 
simple  melancholia,  and  that  which  may  be  called 
sub-acute,  is  so  favourable,  there  is  an  advanced 
stage  which  truly  merits  the  name  of  acute, 
aad  generally  terminates  fatally.  The  patients 
are  not  silent,  gloomy,  and  depressed,  but  panic- 
stricken  ;  and  in  violent  frenzy  and  terror  they 
try  to  escape  from  those  about  them,  to  tear  off 
their  clothes,  gouge  out  their  eyes,  and  injure 
themselves  in  every  way.  They  will  not  lie  on 
a  bed  unless  forced  to  do  so,  but  will  prefer  the 
floor,  or  incessantly  pace  the  room.  Pood  they 
resist  with  all  their  power,  thinking  that  it  is 
poisoned,  or  that  they  will  be  punished  for  taking 
it.  Such  patients  must  be  fed  by  force,  and  fed 
early,  but  it  often  happens  thst  our  feeding  here 
is  of  no  avail,  and  they  sink  from  the  exhaustion 
of  this  acute  disorder.  Por  it  is  constantl;^  found 
in  those  who  are  already  broken  and  debilitated 
m  health,  and  it  is  but  the  last  stage  of  a  series  of 
disorders.  The  incessant  agitation,  violence,  and 
sleeplessness  produce  rapid  wasting  and  sinking; 
the  food  administered  is  not  assimilated,  and 
fails  to  restore  the  wasted  force.  This  form 
runs  a  rapid  course,  in' contradistinction  to  the 
last,  which  is  tedious,  but  nevertheless  tends  to 
recovery  in  the  majority  of  cases.  We  may  ad- 
minister opium  here  with  or  without  chloral; 
other  drugs  are  of  little  use.  Cod-liver  oil  may 
be  added  to  the  food.  Warmth  and  stimulants 
are  demanded ;  and  clothes  must  be  kept  on  by 
means  of  a  strong  suit  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  the  patient. 

2.  Melancolie  aveo  StupeuT  (Fr.)  Stnon , : 
Ger.  Schwermuth  mit  Stimipfsinn. — ^A  more  ex- 
treme form  of  melancholia  is  thus  named,  where 
the  patient  sits  or  stands,  speechless  and  motion- 
less, and  requires  to  be  fed,  washed,  and  dressed. 
Though  such  a  one  will  not  speak  or  do  anything 
for  hiiceelf,  he  may  be  watching  every  opportunity 
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of  committing  suicide,  and  refuso  food  with  the 
same  motive;  The  vital  powers  in  these  persons 
are  greatly  depressed,  and  they  require  much  food 
and  stimulant.  This  form  has  been  confounded 
by  some  with  that  variety  of  insanity  termed 
acute  dementia  (see  Dementia)  ;  but  the  latter 
occurs  only  in  young  people,  whereas  melancholia 
as  a  rule  does  not ;  and  the  early  symptoms  are 
quite  different,  acute  dementia  coming  on  rapidly, 
and  without  the  depression  and  gloomy  delusions 
which  mark  the  other  complaint. 

G.  F.  BLANnFXJED. 

MELAITOMA  (/ne'Xas,  blads).— Any  morbid 
growth  in  which  the  presence  of  black  pigment 
is  a  leading  character.     See  Tumoues. 

MBLAWOPATHIA  (lilhas,  black,  and 
7rd6os,  a  disease). — An  excess  of  black  pigment 
in  the  skin,  due  to  abnormal  function  of  the  rete 
mucosum.  Melanopathia  is  rarely  general,  more 
frequently  partial.  In  certain  instances,  as  in  the 
'  bronzed  skin '  of  Addison's  disease,  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  aiMemia.     See  Pigmemtaet  Skih- 


MEIiANOSIS  (AteAos,  black).— According  to 
the  present  doctrines  of  pathology,  melanosis 
signifies  the  condition  of  system  associated  with 
the  presence  of  pigmented  tumours.  See  Cancbk  ; 
and  TcMOUKS. 

HEIiASMA  (ii4\tts,  black). — A  term  usually 
applied  to  excess  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  from 
abnormal  fiinction  of  the  rete  mucosum.  See 
PiaMEirTABy  Sein-Diseases. 

MlilililTTnirA  (jUe'Ai,  honey,  and  oipov, 
urine). — ^A  synonym  for  saccharine  urine.    See 

DiABEIES. 

MElUIBBAIfA  TTMFAIiri,  Diseases  of. 
See  Ear,  Diseases  of. 

MEMBRANES  OF  BB,AIN  ATSIS 
COBD,  Diseases  of.  iSseMENiHOES,  Diseases  of. 

MEMORT,  Defects  of. — There  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  memory,  and  so  many  different 
degrees  of  excellence  of  each  variety  in  different 
individuals  in  health,  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  in  regard  to  any  particular  person  how 
far  his  memory  is  defective.  In  other  cases  the 
degree  of  impairment  is  so  great  as  to  make  its 
existence  perfectly  obvious.  Between  such  ex- 
tremes, all  intermediate  grades  of  defect  may  at 
times  be  met  with.  The  nature  and  causes  of 
the  various  defects  of  memory  cannot  possibly 
be  set  forth  withont  giving  some  account  of  the 
different  physiological  processes  involved  in  its 
exercise ;  and  also  of  the  several  fundamental 
modes  in  which  this  is  brought  about. 

The  Componeht  Fbocbsses  in  Memoet. — 
What  is  commonly  known  as  'memory'  is  de- 
pendent  upon  two  kinds,  of  processes.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  vital,  molecular,  or  organic  process 
of  some  kind,  taking  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
brain  simultaneously,  on  the  occurrence  of  some 
'perceptive  act '  or  thought-process.  In  a  healthy 
and  properly-nourished  brain  certain  neural  pro- 
cesses, in  different  regions  of  the  organ,  are  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  each  act  of  perception  and 
apprehension.  Similarly,  in  '  ideation '  or  reflec- 
tion, molecular  processes  of  a  closely-related  kiwi 
are  presumed  to  take  place,  partly  in  the  arcne 
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of  the  brain  concerned  ■with  perceptions  and 
mrtly  in  other  regions,  and  these  several  changes 
bare  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  our  thoughts 
that  the  others  have  to  our  perceptions ;  m  each 
ease  they,  in  fact,  constitute  the  organio  basis  of 
the  respective  processes.  These  initial  organio 
changes  of  all  kinds  were  referred  to  by  Lay- 
ooek,  and  comprised  under  the  name  '  synesis.' 
The 'first  essential,  therefore,  for  the  exercise  of 
memory  is  that  these  synetic  processes  should 
have  been  properly  accomplished.  If  they  have 
been  imperfectly  performed,  memory  will  be 
either  defective  or  non-existent. 

Yet  these  processes  constitute  the  foundations 
for  memory,  rather  than  memory  itself. 

Memory  essentially  consists  in  a  repetition  or 
weak  revival  of  such  molecular  movements  and 
processes  in  nerve-tissues,  and  of  the  conscious 
states  associated  with  them.  They  are  similar 
in  kind,  and  take  place  in  all  such  parts  of  the 
brain  as  were  concerned  with  the  original  con- 
scious realisation  of  the  objects,  relations,  _  or 
processes  which  now  recur  as  '  remembered '  im- 
pressions or  thoughts.  This,  therefore,  ia  the 
lecmd  of  the  processes  above  referred  to,  as 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  memory. 

Modes  of  Exercise  of  Memory. — The  repe- 
tition or  weak  revival  of  foregone  processes,  and 
of  their  associated  conscious  states,  is  brought 
about  in  three  modes  fairly  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  first  mode  of  exercise  of  memory 
(»)  is  found  in  acts  of  perception,  when,  on  the 
presentation  of  some  object  to  the  sense  of 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell,  or  taste,  or  to  any 
two  of  them,  the  remaining  qualities  of  this 
object  become  nascent  or  revived  in  memory,  so 
that  the  object  itself  is  perceived  or  recognised 
a^  being  of  such  and  such  a  nature. 

This  kind  of  process  is  only  impaired  where 
the  nutrition  of  the  brain  as  a  whole  is  gravely 
interfered  with.  Special  parts  of  such  a  process 
are,  however,  not  unfrequently  interfered  with 
by  local  brain-disease,  as  when,  for  instance, 
the  sight  of  a  written  or  printed  word  does  not 
ionse,its  appi;opriate  related  memories;  or  when 
a  spoken  ^ford  remains  unrealised  or  unappre- 
hended, because  its  mere  sound  does  not  excite 
ajl  the  memories  which  should  cluster  round 
Hi  in  the  one  case  we  have  what  has  been 
rather  inappropriately  termed  '  word-blindness,' 
apd  in  the  other  'word-deafness.'  The  one  set 
of  persona  exhibiting  such  defects  may  be  per- 
feotly  well  able  to  recognise  natural  objects  or 
persons  by.sight;  just  as  the  others  may  be  able 
to  appreciate  different  kinds  of  natural  sounds, 
or  differences  in  emotional  intonations  of  the 
voice,  although  particular  words  may  not  call  to 
their  mind  any  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
thing,  idea,  pr  relation  which  they  are  usually 
employed  to  designate. 

fhe  second,  or  most  'common  mode  in  which 
memory  is  exercised  is  (6)  during  the  ordinary 
course  of  thought,  when  by  natural  processes  of 
association'  the  ideas  of  objects,  of  persons,  of 
'^T'''  r^  °^  ^^^^^  relations  one  with  another 
Mtt  with  ideas,  recur  to  consciousness,  with  or 
TOnout  a  simultaneous  fuU  realisation  of  the 
words  suitable  for  the  expression  of  all  these 
E°  ?vT  ttoughts-according  as  we  are 
■nerely  thiubng  to  ourselves,  or  as  we  at  the 


same  time  give  expreBBion  to  our  thoughts 
whilst  conversing  with  another  person.  These, 
together  with  the  kinds  of  exercise  first  referred 
to,  constitute  by  far  the  most  frequent  modes 
in  which  memory  is  called  into  play.  It  here 
manifests  itself  in  a  purely  aatomatie  manner, 
vrithout  sense  of  effort  on  our  part  (other  than 
that  which  is  concerned  with  the  direction  of 
our  thoughts),  owing  to  the  fact  that  present 
cerebral  activities  tend  to  recur  in  the  manner 
and  order  which  have  been  most  frequently  re- 
peated in  the  race  and  in  the  individual — such 
manner  and  order  necessarily  varying  according 
to  the  particular  direction  and  nature  of  their 
or  his  education,  natural  or  acquired.  The  study 
of  this  order  corresponds  with  the  study  of  the 
order  of  mental  phenomena,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  certain  so-called  'laws  of 
association.' 

The  process  by  which  language  incorporates 
itself  with  all  our  perceptions  and  thoughts  is 
not  different  from  that  which  associates  percep- 
tions and  thoughts  among  themselves.  It  is, 
however,  a  more  special  association;  and  con- 
sequently a  weak  or  failing  memory — whether 
resulting  from  old  age,  brain-shock,  or  malnu- 
trition— is  peculiarly  apt  to  show  itself  in  this 
direction,  and  that  more  especially  by  an  ina- 
bility to  revive  the  cerebral  processes  connected 
with  the  names  of  persons,  places,  or  things  (see 
Aphasia).  But  this  kind  of  defect  has  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inability  to  utter  or  to  write 
words  which  are  nevertheless  remembered,  that 
is,  where  the  cerebral  processes  associated  with 
the  word  as  a  mental  symbol  may  be  revived,  in 
the  main,  in  some  portions  of  the  brain  con- 
cerned with  the  reception  of  auditory  impres- 
sions, though  incitations  may  not  be  able  to 
pass  over  from  these  centres  so  as  to  revive 
nerve-processes  in  other  centres  of  the  motor 
type,  by  which  the  word  is  either  spoken  or 
written,  according  as  the  one  or  other  effect  is 
desired  {see  Aphasia).  The  loss  of  verbal  me- 
mory is  in  these  latter  cases  not  so  real  as  it 
seems  to  be,  and  such  defects  may,  moreover,  be 
induced  by  quite  limited  cerebral  lesions. 

In  the  third  mode  of  exercise  of  memory  (c) 
there  is  no  longer  the  easy  flowing  mechanical 
revival  of  foregone  processes,  together  with  the 
simultaneous  recurrence  of  copies  of  foregone 
phases  of  consciousness,  which  should  charac- 
terise the  modes  of  exercise  above  alluded  to. 
Now  there  is  a  delay  in  the  process  of  autximatie 
revival;  a  vague  sense  of  effort  intervenes  at 
some  stage  of  the  thought-processes,  similar  to 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious  when  we  attempt 
to  'guide  our  thoughts'  into  particular  chan- 
nels ;  we  strive  '  by  way  of  association '  to  find 
some  new  molecular  channel  by  means  of  which 
the  cerebral  processes  concerned  with  the  for- 
gotten name,  event,  idea,  or  relation,  may  be 
roused  anew,  in  order  that  we  may  '  recollect,' or 
recall  by  voluntary  effort,  what  may  be  needful 
for  the  continued  expression  of  our  thoughts. 

This  latter  process  of  'recollection'  is,  there- 
fore, that  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
first  stage  of  faultiness  of  memory,  a  condition 
which  may  obviously  be  brought  about  in  alto- 
gether different  modes,  to  some  of  which  we  are 
now  about  to  refer. 
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iETioLOGT  OP  Depbotitb  Memoey. — It  seems 
clear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  for  memory  to  be 
good  (a)  the  preliminary  process  of  synesis  mnst 
have  been  well  accomplished.   Yet  this  first  and 
essential  condition  may  be  defective  from  va- 
rious causes.     (1)  The  original  plasticity  or  re- 
ceptive potency  of  the  nerve-tissue  may  have 
been  inferior  from  birth ;  or  it  may  have  been 
temporarily  lowered  by  conditions  of  mal-nutri- 
tion,  such  as  are  not  unfrequently  mei  with  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  from  severe  fevers  or 
from  other  exhausting  diseases.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  potency  of  the  nerve-tissue  may  be 
good,  and  yet  the  processes  of  synesis  may  have 
been  badly  effbcted,  owing  (2)  to  the  individual s 
lack  of  attention  at  the  time  when  what  is  now 
to  be  remembered  originally  engaged  his  con- 
sciousness ;   for  no  truth  is  more  obvious  in 
regard  to  memory  than  that  of  its  dependence 
upon  the  degree  of  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
original  impressions  or  ideas.  Those  which  have 
been  vividly  attended  to  at  the  time,  from  what- 
ever cause,  tend  to  become  indelibly  'stamped 
upon  the  memory,'  and  all  the  more  so  because 
such  impressions  or  ideas  are  prone  to  be  often 
thought  of,  and  thereby  strengthened  by  each 
revival  of  the  cerebral  process ;  whilst  those  that 
have  slightly  engaged  our  attention  are  apt  not 
to  be  revived,  and  to  be  after  a  time  effaced, 
though  it  is  in  this  respect  especially  that  so 
much  of  individual  difference  is  met  with.  Greatly 
diminished  power  of  attention  is,  moreover,  com- 
monly met  with  in  exhausting  diseases,  and  in 
multitudinous  brain-affections. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  however  well  the  pro- 
cess of  synesis  may  have  been  accomplished 
originally,  this  will  be  altogether  unavailing  if 
(A)  the  avenues  are  damaged  or  impaired  by 
which  associated  processes  transmit  their  sti- 
muli. The  automatic  excitation  of  memory  is 
then  hindered.  Tt'ts,  to  take  only  one  ex- 
ample, if  certain  commissural  connections  be 
severed  between  what  we  may  term  the  visual 
and  the  auditory  word-centres,  a  person  may  be 
able  to  read  so  as  to  understand  the  words  which 
he  sees,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  pronounce  one  of 
them,  because  the  associational  stimulus  cannot 
pass  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  auditory 
word-centre,  so  as  to  rouse  this  particular 
memory  or  idea  of  the  word,  from  the  molecular 
processes  concerned  with  which  the  motor  stimuli 
issue  for  its  pronunciation.  (See  Brain  as  an 
Organ  of  Mind,  p.  640.) 

Again,  however  well  lie  process  of  synesis  may 
have  been  originally  performed,  if  [c)  the  whole 
nutrition  of  the  brain  becomes  lowered  by  ex- 
hausting disease  or  old  age,  failure  of  memory 
may  present  itself  because  attention  cannot  be 
adequately  roused,  and  the  cerebral  processes 
generally  are  too  feeble  to  propagate  them- 
selves, as  they  would  have  done  formerly,  into 
the  various  collateral  channels  or  molecular 
paths,  so  as  to  rouse  the  activity  of  all  such 
previously  associated  brain-regions  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  full  realisation  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  moment. 

From  what  lias  been  already  said,  it  will  be 
seen  tnat  defects  of  memory  may  result  from 
very  various  causes,  acting  as  an  impediment  to 
ono  or  other  of  the  successive  processes  upon 
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which  memory  depends — namely,  either  (a)  from 
synetic defects ;  (A) from  associational  defects;  or 
(c)  from  expressional  defects. 

Patholoqy. — ^In  all  those  cases  in  which  we 
may  presume  that  synesis  is  impaired,  we  may 
expect  also  to  find  evidence  of  a  greatly  weak- 
ened power  of  attention,  and  there  may  in  addi- 
tion bo  an  impaired  perceptive  power.  Such 
defect-s  are  mostly  dependent  upon  general  causes, 
affecting  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  as  a  whole. 
A  condition  of  this  kind  may  be  only  temporary, 
and  then,  whilst  recent  events  are  speedily  for- 
gotten, it  may  happen  that  the  memory  of  old 
impressions  remains  fairly  good,  or  may  even  be 
marvellously  intensified,  so  that  long-forgotten 
occurrences  or  knowledge  become  revived.  At 
other  times  the  patient's  mind  may  for  a  time  be 
reduced  to  a  perfect  blank,  old  and  recent  know- 
ledge, familiar  and  unfamiliar,  is  alike  blotted 
out ;  though  after  a  time  recovery  of  memory 
may  take  place,  either  slowly  or  with  compara- 
tive suddenness.  In  cases  of  epileptic  mania, 
and  in  many  instances  of  brain-shock  from  blows 
upon  the  head,  the  patient  may  lose  all  memory 
of  immediately  preceding  events. 

Where  the  secondary  process  of  revival  is  that 
which  is  interfered  with,  the  loss  of  memory  is 
generally  most  manifest  in  regard  to  words.  The 
processes  of  association  by  which  these  are  re- 
called to  memory,  are  either  impaired  or  dis- 
turbed, so  that  we  get  one  or  other  variety  of 
amnesia  induced,  either  of  the  paralytic,  or  of 
the  incoordinate  type  (see  Aphasia).  Such  de- 
fects are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  specially 
prone  to  be  induced  by  lesions  of  the  convolu- 
tions contiguous  to  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  Sylvian  fissure.  (See  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind,  pp.  682-7.) 

Where  there  is  mere  loss  of  power  to  express 
thoughts,  the  loss  of  memory  is  often  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  and  is  due  to  a  mere  paralysis 
affecting  speech  and  writing  as  motor  acts  {see 
Aphasia).  And  these  couditions,  either  singly 
or  in  combination,  are  also  apt  to  be  induced  by 
lesions  in  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  or 
of  regions  between  this  gyrus  and  those  bordering 
upon  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure. 

Tkkatment. — The  treatment  of  these  various 
defects  of  memory,  so  far  as  they  are  amenable 
to  therapeutic  influence,  naturally  resolves  itself 
into  the  treatment  of  the  various  general  or 
local  morbid  conditions  npon  which  they  depend. 
In  some  cases  we  can  do  little  or  nothing ;  but 
in  other  instances  much  good  may  be  effected 
under  the  influence  of  a  tonic  and  restorative 
regimen,  aided  by  stimulant,  sedative,  or  hypno- 
tic remedies.  H.  Chaelton  Bastian. 

MEXriDEOSIS  (fiV,  a  month,  and  I'SpSs, 
sweat). — A  term  applied  to  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion by  the  skin.  See  Peespieation,  Disorders  of. 

MENIEBE'S  DISEASE.     &s  Vbetigo. 

MEITINQES,  Diseases  of.— The  treatment 
of  this  subject  is  naturally  divisible  into  two  main 
heads.  We  have  to  consider  (1)  the  morbid  con- 
ditions resulting  from  disease  of  the  Cerebral 
Meninges ;  (2)  those  of  the  Spinal  Meninges. 
Though  most   frequently    affected    separately, 
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Btill  it  happens  on  some  occasions  that  these 
two  main  divisions  of  the  membranes  surround- 
ing tlis  great  nerve-centres  are  simultaneously 
diseased.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in 
Mjmvi  Cerdro-Spinal  Meningitis,  an  impor- 
tant general  disease,  which  is  considered  in  a 
separate  article  (see  EpipErao  Cbbebko-Spinai. 
jtaiNoms).  A  similar  diffusion  of  inflammation 
also  occurs,  but  more  rarely,  in  cases  of  Sporadic 
Cerehn-Spinal  Meningitis,  which  may  be  some- 
times '  simple,'  and  sometimes  of  the  '  tuber- 
etlap'  order.  In  the  articles  that  follow,  the 
leveral  diseases  of  the  Cerebral  Meninges  and  of 
the  Spinal  Meninges  will  be  separately  discussed. 

MSNUTCmS,    CEBEBBAIi,     Diseases 

of.— StsoK. ;  Fr.  Maladies  des  Meninges  Cere- 
brdei;  Ger.  Kranlcheiten  der  Himhdute. — The 
foUoving  morbid  conditions,  and  varieties  of 
Bucli  conditions,  have  to  be  considered  under  this 
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1.  Inflammation— oi  several  varieties. 
•  2.  Hemorrhage  into. 

3.  Hrnnatoma  of. 

i.  Hsw  growths  and  Adventitious  products. — 
Under  this  head  are  included,  besides  the 
different  bind  of  tumours  originating  in  the 
meninges,  other  bodies  of  quasi-accidental  origin, 
vhicli  may  be  met  with  in  the  cavity  of  the 
DTachioid,  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  or  in 
connection  with  the  vessels  of  these  parts; 

5.  Malformations.  See  BaajN,  Malforma- 
tions of. 

Inilammation  of  the  cerebral  meninges  occurs 
from  various  causes,  and  also  affects  various 
parts  of  the  membranes,  so  that  the  subjoined 
varieties  of  the  disease  will  have  to  be  separately 
considered:— 

'■Si«>plcMeningitis{l^^^^^ 

b,  Tubercidar  Meningitis. 

The  simple  meningitis  of  traumatic  origin 
ocouiB  under  three  pretty  distinct  forms,  accord- 
ing as  it  affects  the  dura  mater — Pachymenin- 
giUi;  the  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid— .<l?-acA»ifes ; 
or  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  beneath  this 
membrano— iepioffiramjj'&s.  Both  the  idiopathic 
Hmple  meningitis  and  tubercular  meningitis  are 
fonns  of  leptomeningitis.    All  are  acute  diseases. 

Concerning  cArOTJo  meningitis  we  have  more 
of  pathological  than  of  clinical  knowledge,  though 
even  as  regards  the  former  side  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  much  of  the  thickening  and  opacity 
of  the  arachnoid,  formerly  regarded  as  due  to 
chrome  inflammation,'  is  rather  a  mere  result  of 
degenerative  overgrowth— partly  brought  about 
as  an  appanage  of  advancing  age,  and  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  frequent  or  long-continued  con- 
gestions. Still,  such  conditions  may  at  times  be 
coupled  with  more  distinctive  evidences  of  actual 
etoonic  inflammation,  for  example,  in  some  cases 
ot  Chrome  mama,  and  also  in  general  paralysis 
ot  tne  insane. 

Good  reasons  moreover,  exist  for  believing  in 
mI^T  '='™?«l«'ristence  of  local  ohr?nie 
mtamation  of  the  meninges,  as  evidenced  by 

MiZTf  """''  ''P'='*"y  °f  lo^ali^ed  pain 
^th  ofl?  r']''"'"^'"^  percussion,  coupled 
Ktf  .^^'d-symptoms.  Fortunately  for 
the  patient,  however,  we  have  often  no  oppor- 
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tunity  of  verifying  this  diagnosis,  because  such 
a  condition  is  of  itself  not  likely  to  lead  to  fatal 
results.  It  may  follow  a  blow ;  it  may  occur 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  or  it  may  manifest  itself  independently 
of  either  of  these  causes.  Chronic  syphilitic 
meningitis  is  the  best  known  of  these  varieties. 
Its  associated  morbid  conditions  are,  however, 
most  closely  related  to  another  set  of  changes, 
which  will  be  described,  and  in  which  we  have 
to  do  with  new  growths  or  '  gummata.' 

Two  other  varieties  of  meningitis  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  as  rare  events ;  first,  an  in- 
flammation limited  to  the  envelopes  of  the 
cerebellum,  or  extending  from  it  only  to  the 
pons  varolii;  and,  secondly,  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral, 
and  perhaps  the  third  ventricles.  The  natural 
history  of  these  states  is  at  present  so  little 
known  as  not  to  admit  of  systematic  treatment. 
Their  astiology  and  symptomatology  have  still 
to  be  established.         H.  Chaelton  Bastian, 

MEUIITGES,  CEEEBKAL,  Inflamma- 
tion of,  Simple  Idiopathio.— Synon.  :  Simple 
Idiopathic  Cerebral  Leptomeningitis ;  Lepto- 
meningitis infantum  (in  part).  Fr.  Meningite 
Simple ;  G-er.  Acute  HimhmctenUiindung. 

Definition. — A  simple  non-tubercular  inflam- 
mation of  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  which  may  be 
either  limited  to  the  convexity,  general,  or  con- 
fined to  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  associated 
with  very  variable  symptoms  in  diffurent  cases ; 
and  is  probably  caused  in  many  different  ways. 

JEtiologt  and  Pathology. — Our  knowledge 
of  the  aetiology  and  pathology  of  acute  idio- 
pathic cerebral  meningitis  is  only  vague  and  in- 
definite, so  that  little  but  unconnected  statements 
or  mere  suggestions  can  be  here  set  down. 

It  appears  that  sex  exercises  an  influence  in 
the  production  of  idiopathic  meningitis,  and 
that  the  disease  occurs  much  more  frequently 
in  males  than  in  females.  In  regard  to  age,  it 
is  met  with  almost  as  frequently  in  individuals 
from  ten  to  twenty  as  in  those  below  the  tenth 
year.  In  individuals  over  twenty  the  disease  is 
much  more  rare. 

Meningitis  is  apt  to  occur  during,  or  as  a 
sequence  of,  some  acute  febrile  disease,  such  as 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and  rheumatic 
fever.  It  may  complicate  erysipelas  of  the  head 
and  face ;  or  may  occur  in  the  course  of  pneumonia 
or  pleuro-pneumonia.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with 
in  miserably  cachectic  subjects,  who  have  not 
previously  been  suffering  from  any  acute  disease. 
It  has  been  known  to  follow  prolonged  exposure 
to  the  sun;  to  ensue  after  the  occurrence  of 
severe  moral  perturbations ;  and  likewise  to  fol- 
low a  shock  or  blow,  even  when  this  has  not 
been  complicated  with  an  external  woimd  or 
with  a  fracture  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

But  how  do  these  various  predisposing  or 
exciting  causes  operate,  so  as  actually  to  bring 
about  the  inflammation  of  the  meninges;  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  ?  Here  some  hints 
only  can  be  offered  by  way  of  expknation.  In 
part  the  problem  does  not  differ  from  that  as 
to  the  actual  cause  of  inflammation  in  other 
internal^  parts  of  the  body.  Setting  aside 
traumatic  influences,  or  the  sudden  operation  of 
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excessive  heat  or  excessive  cold,  how  does  in- 
flammation start  from  mere  altered  nutritive 
processes  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  a  primaiy 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  activity  of  cell-elements 
originating  of  and  by  itself,  independently  of 
altered  nervous  or  of  altered  vascular  conditions 
■within  the  texture.  Again,  altered  nervous  in- 
fluence (whether  vaso-motor  or  other)  may  be  a 
real  factor  in  the  initiation  of  a  meningitis,  even 
though  we  know  nothing  of  it  as  a  fact,  and 
consequently  can  say  nothing  as  to  the  kind  or 
cause  of  altered  nervous  influence  which  might 
be  operative.  We  are  thrown  back,  therefore, 
necessarily  upon  a  consideration  of  those  altered 
influences  that  may  arise  in  or  upon  the  side  of 
the  vascular  system,  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
other  probable  cause  or  starting-point  of  the  in- 
flammation with  which  we  may  have  to  deal. 

We  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  also,  that 
in  certain  states  of  the  system,  or  in  certain 
constitutions,  conditions  exist  (partly  febrile, 
partly  cachectic,  and  partly  of  the  nature  of 
blood-poisoning)  which  are  inimical  to  the 
localisation  of  an  inflammatory  process  (how- 
soever initiated),  and  just  as  favourable  to  its  • 
extension,  especially  in  a  tissue  like  that  of  the 
pia  mater.  And  in  just  such  conditions  of  the 
system  we  should  also  find  that  some  simple 
accident  on  the  side  of  the  vascular  system,  such 
as  the  rupture  of  some  vessel  or  vessels  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  slight  haemorrhage  into  the  tissue, 
or  the  occlusion  of  one  or  more  vessels  either  by 
embolism  or  thrombosis  (events  which  might  not 
on  other  occasions  lead  to  the  setting  up  of  any- 
thing like  inflammation),  may,  under  the  par- 
ticular constitutional  conditions  existing  in  the 
patient,  be  capable  of  exciting  an  inflammatory 
process. 

1.  In  the  acute  diseases,  or  during  convales- 
cence from  them,  as  well  as  in  extremely  cachectic 
subjects,  altered  blood-states  sometimes  exist 
favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis ;  and 
this  may  occur  either  in  one  of  the  veins  return- 
ing blood  to  the  longitudinal  sinus,  or  in  the 
sinus  itself.  The  condition  of  the  sinuses  should 
therefore  be  always  investigated  in  cases  of 
meningitis.  In  many  instances  haemorrhages  have 
been  found  beneath  the  arachnoid  in  meningitis, 
and  tliese  may,  like  the  meningitis  itself,  have 
been  immediately  consequent  upon  thrombosis  in 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  although  this,  the  prunary 
process,  has  escaped  observation. 

2.  In  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face,  as  a 
cause,  we  have  the  type  of  a  mode  of  origin  of 
meningitis  such  as  may  occur  also  in  other  cases 
— for  example,  in  some  of  those  instances  where, 
in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  symptoms  of 
meningitis  (other  than  those  which  are  occasioned 
by  hyperpyrexia)  set  in  with  great  severity,  and 
cause  the  death  of  the  patient  just  as  rapidly  as 
when  they  supervene  in  the  course  of  erysipelas 
of  the  head  and  face.  In  both  these  cases  no 
products  of  inflammation  may  be  met  with  in 
the  membranes  ^ost  mortem,  but  only  a  very 
minute  injection  of  the  pia  mater  in  all  regions 
basal,  as  well  as  lateral,  or  vertical.  The  ten- 
•^pijoy  here,  therefore,  is  to  set  up  a  general  menin- 
gitis, just  as  in  the  previous  category  of  causes 
the  tendency  would  be  to  the  establishment  of  a 
meningitis  affecting  the  convexity.     On  micro- 
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Bcopical  examination,  in  one  such  case,  the  writer 
found  the  minute  vessels  blocked  with  concretions 
of  an  albuminoid  or  fibrinous  nature,  which  seem 
to  have  separated  from  the  blood.  (See  'Ba.lh. 
Trans,  vol.  xx.  p.  8.) 

It  is  dificult  to  say  in  what  acute  conditions 
some  such  cause  as  this  may  not  have  been  opera- 
tive in  setting  up  the  inflammation,  where  menin- 
gitis occurs  in  the  absence  of  other  easily  recog- 
nisable causes. 

3.  Multiple  embolisms  of  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  in  certain  cases  of  endocarditis  are 
another  possible  initiating  cause  of  idiopathic 
meningitis — ^which,  moreover,  seemed  almost  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  the  actual  cause,  in  a  case 
that  came  under  the  writer's  observation  a  few 
years  ago. 

4.  Meningitis  may  take  its  origin  in  a  slight 
lacerating  lesion  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  of 
its  membranes,  with  or  without  notable  extra- 
vasation of  blood,  as  a  result  of  a  fall  or  blow, 
even  in  cases  where  there  is  no  fracture  of  the 
skull  or  external  wound. 

5.  In  other  cases,  also,  a  meningitis  really 
secondary  may  appear  to  be  primary  and  idio- 
pathic, as  when  (a)  it  extends  from  some  focus  of 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  meninges,  or  (4)  when  it 
occurs  as  a  sequence  of  some  unrecognised  chronic 
inflammation  involving  the  middle  ear  and  por- 
tions of  the  temporal  bone. 

Anatomical  Chaeactees. — Simple  idiopathic 
inflammation  of  the  cerebral  meninges  is  a  con- 
dition which  varies  much  in  severity  in  different 
cases.  In  its  earliest  or  initial  stage,  nothing 
more  than  a  minute  and  more  or  less  uniform 
injection  of  small  vessels  and  capillaries  in  cer- 
tain regions  of  the  cortex  may  be  met  with.  But 
later  on,  definite  products  of  inflammation  are  to 
be  seen  ;  these  are  for  the  most  part  situated 
beneath  the  arachnoid,  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater.  They  consist,  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
morbid  process,  either  of  a  gelatinous  white  or 
yellow  lymph-like  matter,  of  actual  pus,  or  of 
more  coherent  yellow  lymph,  in  the  form  of  mem- 
branous layers.  In  regard  to  the  area  involved 
considerable  differences  also  exist.  The  inflam- 
maltion — (1)  may  be  limited  to  the  convexity 
and  to  the  lateral  regions  of  both  hemispheresj 
(2)  it  may  be  general,  that  is,  involve  the  parts 
above-mentioned,  and  also  the  base;  or  (3)  it 
may  he  limited  to  the  basal  regions  of  the 
brain.  In  hoth  the  latter  cases  the  ventricles 
are  apt  to  contain  fiuid,  and  the  central  parts  of 
the  brain  to  be  softened,  as  they  are  in  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  which  also  affects  the  base  in 
a  special  manner. 

Of  these  varieties  as  to  seat,  the  first,  in 
which  the  convexity  is  involved,  is  decidedly 
the  most  typical,  and  in  this  respect  simple 
idiopathic  meningitis  contrasts  in  a  salient 
manner  with  tubercular  meningitis,  in  which 
the  tendency  is  no  less  marked  to  implicate  the 
base  of  the  brain.  In  the  second  variely,  the 
inflammation  beginning  above  probably  extends 
to  the  base  by  mere  continuity,  in  cases  where 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  or  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammatory  process  itself,  favours  its 
spread  from  the  original  site;  or,  in  certain 
cases,  the  inflammation  may  be  from  the  first 
general  in  seat.    In  regard  to  the  third  variety, 
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much  doubt  may  be  said  to  exist.  It  is  by  no 
means  clearly  established  that  a  simple  idio- 
pathic inflammation  ever  begins  to  manifest 
Itself  at  the  base,  and  there  only — though  no 
good  reason  can  be  assigiiod  why  such  a  distri- 
bution should  not  occasionally  exist,  except 
that  experience  shows  it  to  be  at  least  very 
rare.  If,  moreover,  such  an  inflammation  be 
not  of  unsuspected  traumatic  origin,  there  are 
still  two  olher  modes  of  accounting  for  its  exist- 
ence, which  should  be  excluded  before  regard- 
ing it  as  an  idiopathic  cerebral  meningitis  of 
unusual  sit*.  Thus,  it  mny  bfe  an  extension  up- 
TOtds  from  the  spinal  meninges  of  an  inflamma- 
tion beginning  there— a  case,  in  fact,  of  cerebro- 
spinal JiMingitis,  either  sporadic  or  epidemic. 
Or,  on  the  other  'hand,  it  may  be  one  of  those 
cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  -where  the  general 
disease  manifests  itself  on  the  side  of  the  brain 
first,  and  in  which  the  patient  dies  before  the 
local  process  is  at  all  fully  developed.  In  such 
a  case  (ho  inflammation  may  be  really  of  the 
tubercular  variety,  and  yet  to  superficial  obser- 
vation not  recognisable  as  such.  Although  not 
likely  to  occur  often  when  the  autopsy  is  made 
by  a  competent  observer,  the  case  may  be  other- 
vise,  and  either  of  such  misapprehensions  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  affection  is  more  especially 
apt  to  occur  where  the  head  only  is  examined. 

In  all  these  cases,  too,  the  inflammation  may 
be'limited  to  the  meninges  themselves,  or  the 
Borface  of  the  brain  may  also  be  manifestly 
involved  in  the  inflammatory  process,  so  that 
m  then  have  to  do  with  a  mmingo-cerebritis  of 
varj'ijig  seat  and  extent. 

Symptoms. — In  no  disease  is  the  symptoma- 
tology more  Various  than  it  is  in  acute  menin- 
gitis-a  fact  partly  due  to  the  varying  intensity 
of  the  inflammatory  process,  partly  dependent 
upon  the  process  being  localised  or  more  general, 
and  partly  according  as  there  is  or  is  not  the 
cq-Piistenoe  of  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  Tvith 
iiiHammation  of  their  walls.  Sometimes  the 
dieenee  is  almost  latent,  accompanied  only  ■with 
ilight  symptoms,  merging  into  stupor  and  coma 
8  day  or  two  before  death.  Or  the  symptoms 
may  be  marked  and  quite  tragic  in  their  severity ; 
rahered  in  either  by  frightful  pains  in  the  head, 
by wsU-marked delirium,  or  by  convulsions;  sub- 
fiding  eventually  into  a  condition  of  stupor  or 
coma;  and  fallowed  by  death  within  eight  or 
t«n  days,  though  this  may  be  delayed  till  the 
expiration  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Eocovery, 
TOich'sometimes  occurs,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
rare  event. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  practicable,  within  the 
hmits  of  this  article,  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  vmous  groupings  of  symptoms  that  may 
06  met  with  in  different  oases,  we  must  confine 


ourselves  to  an  enumeration  of  the  symptoms 

tSemselTPs,  most  apt  to  occur-(l)  in  the  early 

'"p™  <'''''8Sdisease,<and  (2)  in  ita  later  phases. 

1.  Cephalalgia  of  an  intense  character,  either 

general,  or  localised  in  some  particular  region  or 

Mgious  of  the  head,  may  be  complained  of  again 

;i'?"f"'™rethe  patient  is  old  enough,  or, 

^H„,V    '°5  ^'""'S.  is  indicated  by  cries,  by  ap- 

^TV^  I"""  ^""^  <»  the  head,  or  by  other 

SSr'f  ^°'*'"'«s,  however,  this  symptom  may  be 

°"  absent,  or  it  may  come  on  at  a  later  date. 
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Delirium,  occasionally  furious, '  at  other  times 
more  quiet  and  of  a  simply  loquacious  type,  is 
an  other  symptom ;  or  extreme  restlrasness.  Mere 
insomnia,  too,  sometimes  exicts  from  the  com- 
mencement ;  whilst  at  other  times  a  semi-coma- 
tose condition,  gradually  deepening  into  actual 
coma,  may  exist  from  the  first,  especially  in 
children,  or  it  may  succeed  a  transitory  d&- 
lirious  condition.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  and 
also  convulsions,  either  local  or  general,  may 
be  met  with  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  sometimes  as  initial  symptoms.  With 
them  will  go  general  pyrexia  and  sometimes 
rigors  ;  also  heat  of  head,  rapid  pulse,  a  furred 
and  often  thickly-onated  tongue,  constipation, 
perhaps  some  intolerance  of  light  and  of  loud 
sounds,  together  with  an  easily  obtainable  tdche 
ciribrale. 

2.  As  later  symptoms  we  may  have  localised 
convulsions,  or  spasms,  often  of  the  tonic  order, 
affecting  perhaps  the  head  and  neck,  which  are 
frequently  drawn  backwards,  or  one  or  both 
arms ;  or  a  condition  of  trismus  may  exist.  The 
eyes,  too,  are  sometimes  drawn  upwards.  ,  The 
pupils  may  be  at  first  contracted,  or  if  not, 
they  may  be  of  medium  size,  unequal  and  insen- 
sitive ;  whilst  later  on  they  are  most  frequently 
widely  dilated  and  insensitive.  The  conjunctivae 
are  often  injected.  Paralysis  of  one  arm,  or 
sometimes  of  an  arm  and  a  leg,  may  occur.  The 
sensibility  of  the  skin  may  be  either  exalted 
or  deadened.  The  abdomen  is  often  hollow  and 
boat-shaped.  The  tongue  becomes  thickly  coated, 
or  dry  and  brown.  Difficulty  of  deglutition  is 
frequently  well  marked  towards  the  end ;  and 
there  is  incontinence  of  faeces  and  urine  as  soon 
as  the  stupor  becomes  marked.  Sometimes  the 
pulse  is  unnaturally  slow  and  infrequent  from 
the  first ;  at  other  times,  and  especially  towards 
the  end,  it  is  very  frequent  and  irregular.  The 
respiration,  too,  becomes  much  disturbed,  being 
often  sighing  and  of  very  irregular  rhythm, 
tending  to  become  stertorous  at  last.  The  tern,. 
peratureis  frequently  high,  but  pursues  amark- 
edly  irregular  course,  Bemissions  of  the  py- 
rexial  condition  may  take  place  from  time  to 
time.  The  skin  is  generally  hot  and  dry,  though 
occasionally  there  may  be  copious  sweats.  Stu- 
por and  coma  almost  invariably  occur  at  the  last, 
if  not  present  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Fbogitosis. — A  large  number  of  deaths  take 
place  within  the  first  week  of  acute  meningitis ; 
a  much  smaller  number  survive  till  the  end  of 
the  second  week ;  fewer  still  reach  the  end  of 
the  third;  and  only  a  very  few  survive  to  the 
fourth  week.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  may  be ;  but  probably, 
loss  than  ten  would  survive  out  of  a  hundred 
cases  of  acute  idiopathic  cerebral  meningitis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  idiopathic  me- 
ningitis involves  considerations  very  similar  to 
those  arising  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular 
meningitis,  and  need  not  therefore  now  be  disr 
cussed.  See  Mekhtges,  Cebebbal,  Inflammation 
of.  Tubercular. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  from  tubercular  meninr 
gitis  must  oftentimes  be  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Whether  the  condition  of  the  bloody 
as  recognised  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  is  the 
same  in  simple  meningitis  as  it  is  in  tubercular 
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meningitis  the  -writer  is  unable  to  say.  Should 
it  not  be  so,  some  help  might  be  obtained  in  this 
direction.  The  conditions  under  which  the  disease 
seems  to  develop  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  problem.  In  regard  to  special  symptoms, 
the  possible  range  is  so  great  in  each  variety, 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  that 
are  positively  distinctive  of  one  or  of  the  other. 
Delirium  is,  however,  rarely  so  violent  in  tuber- 
cular as  it  may  be  in  simple  meningitis.  Ee- 
traction  of  the  head  is  also  not  so  frequent  in  the 
tubercular  variety.  On  the  other  hand  the  tem- 
perature much  more  frequently  rises  over  101°  Fh. 
in  simple  than  it  does  in  tubercular  meningitis. 
Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
former  is  an  extremely  rare  disease,  the  latter 
unfortunately  only  too  common;  and  that  whilst 
in  tubercular  meningitis  the  two  sexes  fall  vic- 
tims with  about  equal  frequency,  in  the  simple 
variety,  two  out  of  three  are  likely  to  be  males. 
Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  of  acute 
simple  meningitis  aperients  may  be  freely  ad- 
ministered. A  leech  or  two  might  be  applied  to 
the  (emples,  in  cases  where  pain  is  greatly  com- 
plained of;  or  under  the  same  conditions  the 
head  may  be  shaved  and  an  ice-bag  applied, 
should  it  not  be  deemed  useless  on  account  of 
the  extreme  restlessness  of  the  patient.  The 
writer  believes  that  little  or  nothing  is  to  be 
expected  from  drug  treatment  towards  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  although  some  alleviation  of  the 
more  distressing  symptoms  may  at  times  be 
brought  about  by  special  attention  to  them.  The 
patient  requires  to  be  carefully  fed,  and  assidu- 
ously nursed  and  kept  quiet  throughout,  in  the 
hope  that  the  end  may  be  favourable. 

H.  Chakiton  Bastian. 

MEITIITOES,  CUBEBBAI.,  Inflam- 
mation of,  Simple  Traumatic. — Several  dis- 
tinct forms  of  meningitis,  of  traumatic  origin, 
have  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each 
other.  We  have  a  meningitis  in  which  the 
outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  the  part  chiefly 
aSeated—Faeh^eningitis;  one  in  which  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid  is  the  seat  of  the  effu- 
sion— Araahnitis ;  and  one  in  which  both  these 
escape,  and  the  subarachnoid  spaces,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  structure  of  the  pia  matfer,  is  primarily 
involved — Leptomeningitis  or  Subarachnoid  Me- 
ningitis. For  the  niost  part,  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish these  forms  at  the  bedside,  as  well  as  in 
the  post-mortem  room.  Sometimes  the  case  is  of 
a  mixed  form;  especially  is  it  not  uncommon  for 
an  inflammation  which  had  begun  between  dura 
mater  and  bone  to  extend  through  the  fibrous 
membrane,  and  involve  the  arachnoid  beneath  it; 
but  it  is  still  a  remarkable  fact  iin;  pathology 
that  very  frequently  the  delicate  arachnoid  suf- 
fices to  restrict  an  extensive  inflammatory  pro- 
cess to  one  or  the  other  side  of  it. 

Of  the  inflammation  between  the  dura  mater 
and  bone  it  is  possibly  true  that  it  occurs  only 
in  association  with  disease  of  the  bone.  If  there 
be  any  exceptions  to  this  latter  statement  they 
occur  probably  in  connection  with  syphilis.  Oc- 
casionally cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  ar- 
achnoid cavity  itself  contains  puro-lymph,  the 
surface  of  one  hemisphere,  for  instance,  being 
covered,  and  yet  there  is  no  history  of  injury  or 


of  prior  inflammation  of  the  scalp  or  bone.  Such 
cases  are,  however,  rare,  and  their  possible  causes 
need  further  investigation. 

In  a  general  way,  children  may  be  deemed 
more  liable  to  meningitis  after  injuries  than 
adults,  and  in  them  not  very  unfrequently  severe 
and  fatal  complications  ensue  after  injuries  not 
attended  by  fracture. 

1.  Fachymeningitis.  — Inflammation  of  the 
meninges  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  bone 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  dangers  which 
attach  to  injuries  to  the  head.  The  bone  is  con- 
tused, and  in  most  cases  there:is  some  stripping 
off  of  the  pericranium. 

Symptoms.  —  For  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
patient  does  well ;  and  then,  he  begins  perhaps 
to  complain  of  headache,  feels  chilly  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  cannot  eat.  These  symptoms  in- 
crease, and  drowsiness  and  semi-stupor  may 
come  on.  If  the  ophthalmoscope  be  used,  very 
possibly  at  this  stage  the  discs  may  be  found 
hazy  and  swollen ;  and  this  may  occur  without  any 
evident  defect  of  sight,  or  with  but  little.  If  the 
trephine  be  now  used,  the  bone  will  be  found 
discoloured,  its  diploe  greenish,  and  beneath  it 
a  collection  of  pus.  The  pus  is  rarely  in  large 
quantity,  and  is  usually  discoloured,  whilst  all 
around  the  collection  of  fluid  there  is  much  cohe- 
rent and  sticky  lymph,  which  loosens  the  mem- 
brane from  the  bone.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
large  abscess,  such  as  those  described  in  the  cele- 
brated cases  given  by  Pott.  Usually  the  termi- 
nation of  such  cases  is  that  the  substance  of  the 
dura  mater  inflames ;  that  the  arachnoid  is  im- 
plicated ;  and  that  a  layer  of  puro-lymph  lines 
that  membrane,  and  coats  the  hemisphere.  With 
this  state  special  symptoms  are  associated,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  hemiplegia  of  the  oppo- 
site side.  Very  commonly,  however,  another 
event  cuts  short  the  case.  In  mentioning  the 
early  symptoms  nothing  has  been  said  as  to 
rigors,,  nor,  do  they,  as  a  rule,  occur,  unless  the 
complication  just  hinted  at  is  developed.  ■  That 
complication  is  pyaemia.  This  pyaemia  has  ni? 
essential  connection ;  with  the  meningitis.  It 
depends  upon  the  inflammation  of  bone,  which 
is  the  common  cause  of  both,  and  which  may  be 
the  parent  of  either  singly,  or  of  the  two.  as  twins. 
With  the  gangrenous  osteitis  occurs,  gangrenous 
phlebitis  of  the  veins  ofn  th.e^diploe ;  from  these 
the  process  extends  toi.t^elproximal  sinus  of  the 
braiin^more  commonly  the  superior  longitudinal) ; 
infective  emboli  of;  decomposing  material  gain 
access  to,  the  circulation ;  and  all  thewell-known 
phenomena  of  pyaemia  follow.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  distinguish  the  symptoms  which 
belong  to  the  pyaemia,  if  we  would  rightly  esti 
mate  those  due  to  the  meningitis,  for  very  fre- 
quently they  are  met  with  together.  Especially 
must  we  remember  that  a  severe  ngor  probably 
denotes  pyaemia ;  and  that,  if  it  be  repeated,  the 
diagnosis  of  this  affectiou  is  almost  certain.  It 
is  the  almost  constant  complication  with  phle- 
bitic  pyaemia,  which  so  almost  invariably  disap- 
points the  surgeon  of  any  benefit  from  the  use  of 
the  trephine  in  this  group  of  cases.  If  pysmia 
does  not  occur,  then  probably  arachnitis  is  there, 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  recoveiy  after 
secondary  trephining  is  almost  unknown. 

TBEATMsarr. —  But   little  is  to  be  done  na 
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reeanlB  treatment  for  this  form  of  osteitio  meniii- 
eUis;  the  main  thing  is  to  adopt  measures  for 
its  prevention.  The  careful  management  of  the 
TOund,  either  by  Lister's  plan  or  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  lead  and  spirit  lotion,  and  the  e^xenip- 
tioB  ot  the  patient  from  all  risk  of  contagion, 
are  the  matters  which  viU  chiefly  claim  atten- 
tion. In  cases  of  depressed  compound  fracture 
without  symptoms,  one  of  the  objects  of  primary 
trephining  is  to  prevent  meningitis,  by  removing 
displaced  fragments,  and  by  affording  free  exit 
for  secretions. 

2.  Arachnitis.  —  The  form  of  meningitis  to 
vhich  the  term  arachnitis  is  applicable  is  a 
frequent  consequence  both  of  inflnramation  of 
contused  bone  and  of  wounds  of  the  membranes. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs  after  contusions  of 
bone,  and  we  have  chiefly  now  to  examine  its 
pathology  and  special  symptoms. 

Akatomical  Oharactkhs.  —  In  the  post- 
mertem  room  arachnitis  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  inflammation  in  the  subarachnoid 
spaces,  and  the  distinction  ought  always  to  be 
carefully  made.  In  arachnitis  the  puro-lymph 
coversith?  cerebral  convolutions  in  an  even  layer, 
anddoes  not  dip  into  the  sulci,  to  which,  indeed, 
it  has  no  access ;  whereas  when  the  spaces  are 
tSeoted,  the  sulci  are. filled,  and  the  convexities 
of  thq.pqnvolutiona  remain  free.  In  the ,  latter 
none  of  the  efiusion  can  be  peeled  or  sponged 
avay,  nor  does  any  adhere  to  the  parietal  arach- 
noid. In  true  arachnitis  both  the  parietal  and 
viiceral  layers  are  smeared  over. 
_  STapToas.— Many  cases  of  compound  fracture 
of  the  skull,  with  laceration  of  the  dura  mater, 
afford  us  good  opportunities  for  the  study  of  acute 
traumatic  arachnitis;  but,  unfortunately,  in  many 
of  these  civses  the  brain-substance  is  also  punc- 
tured, and  it  becomes  at  least  possible  that  the 
condition  described  as  diffuse  encephalitis  may 
be  present,  and  may  complicate  the  symptoms. 
We  are  helped,  however,  as  regards,  the  avoid- 
ance of  fallacious  inferences  by  the, other  set 
of  arachnitis  oases,  in  which  the  arachnitis  is 
Wcondary  to  osteitis,  in  which,  there  having 
been  no  injury  to  the  brain,  there  is  no  proba- 
hility  of  encophalitis.  Speaking,  then,  from 
the  result  of  observation  of  both  classes,  it  may 
be  stated  that  whenever  evidences  of  arachnitis 
are  found  widely  spread  over  a  whole  hemisphere, 
&m  has  been  during  life  hemiplegia  of  the  op- 
posite limbs.;  Exceptions,  apparent  or  real,  occur 
to  this,  but  they  are  rare,  and  probably  most  of 
them  are  apparent  and  not  real.  The  risk  of 
error  lies  in  the  case  in  which,  in  a  patient  who 
»  very  ill,  hemiplegia,  which  supervened  gra- 
mnj  during  the,  last  day  or  two  of  life,  may 
hara  been  overlooked.  Thaiiemiplegia  is  rarely 
complete,  and  unless  the  limbs  be  carefully 
Mted  at  eaiih  visit,  both  patient  and  surgeon 
My  be  unaware  of  its  presencoi  Its  degree  is 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  arachnitis; 
«M  It  the  latter  pass  under  the  falx  and  involve 

m«  "??''?'  "*»''*«  hemiplegia.    It 

M  noThlT!,''  ""^\"'''  hemiplegia  his  little 

Md.  0  fK*"/"  ^'*  P"^""  f««»  effused 
"ina.  tot  the  latter  is  rarely  in  large  quantity. 


Its  immediate  cause  is,  indeed,  not  very  obvious, 
but  as  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  is  almost 
always  discoloured,  and  changed  from  a  pink 
tint  to  a  greenish-slate  hue;  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  this  in  some  way  has  to  do  with  the 
symptoms.  The  other  symptoms  which  Httend 
acute  diffuse  arachnitis  are — wandering  dftlirium, 
rarely  wolent ;  increased  temperature;  inconti- 
nence ot  urine  and  faeces  (part  of  the  hemiple^iia) ; 
and  occasionally  unilateral  sweating.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  hemiplegia  involves  both 
sensation  and  motion.  As,  however,  it  is  in- 
complete, the  defect  in  sensation  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  escape  notice.  Patients  who  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  they  cannot  move  their  limbs 
forcibly,  will  deny  that  there  is  any  defect  in 
feeling,  and  it  is  oft«n  impossible  to  confute 
them.  In  well-pronounced  cases,  however,  sen- 
sation always  fails  as  well  as  motion. 

Treatment. — It  is  doubtful  whether  recovery 
ever  takes  place  after  this  form  of  arachnitis  has 
become  well  established;  and  here,  again,  we 
have  to  think  rather  of  prevention  than  of  cure. 
Cold  to  the  head — spirit  lotions  being  the  most 
convenient  form — and  very  early  and  efficient 
resort  to  mercury,  are  the  chief  measures  where 
the  dura  mater  is  known  to  have  been  lacerated. 
Strong  spirit  lotions  should  be  used  from  the 
first,  and  mercury  also  given.  It  is  too  late  to 
commence  the  exhibition  of  mercury  after  the 
symptoms  of  arachnitis  have  set  in.  Amongst 
the  measures  of  treatment  of  more  doubtful 
value  are  aconite,  in  small  doses  frequently  re- 
peated, leeches,  blisters,  and  fomentations.  If 
blisters  are  used,  they  should  be  applied  to  the 
neck,  or  back,  or  shoulder. 

3.  lieptomeniiLgitis. —  This  form  of  trau- 
matic meningitis,  which  occurs  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid spaces,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
malady. 

^TioLOOY. — Leptomeningitis  may  be  encoun- 
tered after  any  form  of;  injury  to  the  skull  in- 
volving laceration  or  puncture  of  the  visceral 
arachnoid,  but  its  most  typical  illustrations  are 
witnessed  after  fracture  through  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  fracture, 
although  usually  counting  as  a  simple  one,  is  in 
reality  compound,  in  that  it  opens  up  access  to 
an  air-containing  cavity.  It  is  possible  that  air 
may.  reach  the  injured.,  bone  either  through  the 
external  ear  or  the  Eustachian  tube. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  determine 
whether  arachnitis  of  these  spaces  often,  if  ever, 
results  from  severe  concussion  without  any  frac- 
ture, or  after  simple  fracture  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  admission  of  air.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  speak  clearly  on  this  point.  , 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. — Results  which  are 
scarcely  ever  witnessed  after  simple  fractures  in 
other  regions  of  the  skull  may  occur  here,  a  fact ; 
which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  we  have  to  encounter  the  risks  incident ; 
to  compound  lesions.  Amongst  the  results  re- 
ferred to  is  the  frequent  development,^  some 
days  after  the  accident,  of  inflammation  in  the 
large  subarachnoid  spaces  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  It  is  .probable  that  the  inflammatory 
process  travels,  along-  the  course  of  the  nerve- 
trunks  (seventh  nerve),  and  thus  gains  access  to 
the  spaces.     Affecting  first  the  parts  adjacent 
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to  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  the  inflammation 
may  spread  downwards  on  the  medulla  and 
eord,  or  upwards  through  the  posterior  fissures 
into  the  ventricles,  cr  crep  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres.  Usually  it  is  almost  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata. 
These  parts  are  coated  with  serous  lymph,  which 
invests  them  closely  and  adheres  to  all  the 
nerve-roots  passing  from  them.  The  layers  of 
arachnoid  which  cover  in  and  confine  the  exu- 
dation remain  quite  transparent,  and  show  no 
traces  of  lymph  on  their  inner  surface.  It  is 
only  when  these  layers  are  cut  or  torn  that 
access  to  the  inflammatory  effusion  is  gained. 
In  performing  the  autopsy  it  is  needful  to  use 
care  lest  this  laceration  be  made  by  accident, 
and  the  characteristic  appearance  somewhat 
spoiled. 

Symptoms. — Patients  suffering  from  this  form 
of  basal  subarachnoid  inflammation  may  become 
delirious  and  die  very  quickly  in  the  first  access 
of  the  morbid  action;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  more  usually,  they  may  live  for  several 
days,  or  a  week  or  two,  and  show  only  compara- 
tively mild  symptoms.  Absolute  sleeplessness, 
with  occasional  wandering,  but  without  any 
degree  of  paralysis,  was  the  most  prominent 
symptom  in  one  very  well-marked  case.  It  is 
probable,  though  not  as  yet  established,  that 
optic  neuritis  often  attends  this  form  of  menin- 
gitis. Its  peculiarities  as  regards  increase  of 
temperature  have  not  as  yet  been  ascertained. 
That  the  subarachnoid  spaces  are  affected  may 
be  plausibly  suspected  whenever,  aiter  supposed 
injury  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  vague  cerebral 
symptoms,  unattended  by  definite  paralysis, 
supervene ;  and  if  there  have  been  bleeding 
from  the  ear  and  deafness,  with  facial  paralysis 
in  the  first  instance — a  triad  pathognomonic  of 
fractured  petrous  bone — then  this  is  the  form 
of  meningitis  certain  to  follow,  if  any. 

Proonosis. — As  regards  recovery  from  trau- 
matic meningitis  of  the  base,  what  has  been  said 
on  the  difficulties  in  forming  a  confident  opinion 
as  to  its  presence  will  sufliciently  explain  the  im- 
possibility, in  any  given  case  in  which  recovery 
has  resulted,  of  feeling  sure  that  the  inflammation 
in  question  had  really  existed.  Many  patients, 
however,  recover  more  or  less,  often  perfectly, 
after  prolonged  and  severe  symptoms  following 
fractured  base.  Some  of  these  are  doubtless 
recoveries  from  severe  contusion,  but  others,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  serous  fluid  has  drained 
away  from  the  ear,  may  be  plausibly  conjectured 
to  be  recoveries  from  meningitis  of  the  base. 

Thbatmbnt.  —  The  measures  of  treatment 
likely  to  conduce  to  recovery  in  such  cases  are 
the  same  as  those  for  other  forms  of  meningitis. 
Mercury  to  ptyailism  is  the  chief  agent,  and  so 
impressed  has  the  writer  for  long  been  as  to  the 
danger  of  the  malady,  and  the  value  and  harm- 
lessness  of  the  drug,  that  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  it  from  the  first  in  all  cases  in 
which  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone  has  been 
diagnosed.  Jonathan  Hutchikson. 

MEBriN-QBS,  CEKEBBAL,  Inflam- 
mation of,  Tubercular.— Synon.  :  Granular 
Meningitis  ;  Acute  Hydrocephalus  ;  .Hyrfro- 
cephalua  intermix;  Brain  Fever  (in  part) ;  Tuber- 


cular Leptomeningitis ;  Fr.  Fiivre  chibrale; 
Meningite  granvleuse;  Mem'ngite  tubereuleute; 
Oer.  TubercvlSse  Hirnhavtentiiund'ang. 

Definition. — An  acute  and  extremely  fatal 
febrile  disease,  with  a  predominance  of  head* 
symptoms ;  terminating  in  stupor  and  coma,  with 
or  without  convulsions ;  and  characterised  aft«r 
death  by  a  '  granular '  meningitis  affecting  the 
pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  with  the 
frequent  accompaniment  of  dropsy  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  and  softening  of  the  parts  around 
them.  The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  is  often  found  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  spinal  meningitis. 

Tubercular  meningitis  is  not  an  independent 
affection ;  it  constitutes  one  important  phase  of 
a  many-sided  general  disease  commonly  known 
as  Acute  Tubercul'sis,  and  marked  anatomically 
by  the  presence  of  'grey  granulations'  within 
the  thorax  and  abdoinen,  as  well  as  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  In  certain  rare  cases  death 
takes  place  from  granular  meningitis,  before  the 
anatomical  marks  of  the  general  disease  have 
had  time  to  develop  within  the  chest  or  abdo- 
men. More  frequently,  however,  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  general  disease  are  already  well 
developed  in  one  or  other,  or  in  both,  of  these 
situations,  at  the  time  that  they  reveal  them- 
selves also  on  the  side  of  the  brain.  In  the 
latter,  and  by  far  the  most  common  class  of 
cases,  the  symptoms  met  with  will  be  in  part 
those  of  the  general  affection,  and  in  part  (but 
in  a  predominant  degree)  those  due  to  that  im- 
plication of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  with 
which  we  are  now  specially  concerned.  Sse 
Tuberculosis,  Acute. 

jEtiology. — The  astiology  of  tubercular  men- 
ingitis of  course  resolves  itself  into  the  (etiology 
of  the  general  disease,  acute  tuberculosis,  ci 
which  it  forms  part. 

This  affection  is  one  which  occurs  with  special 
frequency  in  young  children,  between  two  and 
six  years  old,  though  it  is  also  met  with  in 
infants,  in  older  children,  in  young  adults,  and 
even  in  persons  beyond  middle  age.  In  adults 
it  is  most  apt  to  manifest  itself  as  an  occasional 
complication  in  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis. 
In  children  a  proclivity  to  the  disease  seems 
often  to  be  inherited,  so  that  two  or  more 
in  the  same  family  may  be  carried  off  by  it.  But 
in  what  proportion  of  cases  any  such  proclivity 
exists  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known. 

The  central  brain-changes — namely,  the  dropsy 
and  the  central  softening — are  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  necessary  accompaniments  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  although  they  most  frequently 
coexist — just  as  they  are  also  most  frequently 
concomitants  of  simple  or  non-tubercular  men- 
ingitis when  it  affects  the  base  of  the  brain. 
These  central  brain-changes  were,  however,  the 
part  of  the  disease  that  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  physicians,  so  that  the  affection 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  was  known 
as  Acute  Hydrocephalus  long  before  the  more 
modem  designations  of  Granular  or  Tubercular 
Meningitis  came  into  use. 

Anatomical  Charactbhs.'— When  the  calvaria 
is  removed  the  dura  mater  is  found  to  be  tightly 
stretched  over  the  brain.  On  stripping  back  this 
membrane,  the  arachnoid  presents  a  dull  appear- 
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gace,  and  it  is  slightly  sticky  when  touched. 
The  convolutions  of  the  vertex  and  lateral 
regions  of  the  brain  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less 
fintteijed  from  pressure,  and  the  sulci  are  cor- 
respondingly indistinct.  No  lymph  may  be  seen ; 
or  at  most  a  small  quantity,  in  the  lower  parietal 
regions  along  some  of  the  branches  of  the  middle 
cerebral  arteries.  When  the  brain  is  removed, 
novever,  and  its  under  surface  is  examined,  a 
more  or  less  opaque  white  or  a  yellowish  lymph- 
liice  matter  may  be  seen  (beneath  the  arachnoid, 
in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater)  extending  from 
the  optic  commissure  backwards  over  the  central 
portions  of  the  base  and  onwards  over  the  pons. 
In  certain  eases  lymph  and  evidences  of  recent 
inflammation  are  found  round  the  medulla,  and 
even  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord. 
More  or  less  lymph  also  extends  on  each  side 
into  the  sylvian  fissures.  A  minute  inspection 
will  likewise  show  that  the  tip  of  the  temporo- 
sohenoidal  lobe,  and  the  orbital  surface  of 
the  frontal  lobe,  are  flecked  with  a  number  of 
translucent  granulations,  as  though  the  parts 
had  been  sprinkled  with  fine  Sand ;  and  on  open- 
ing up  the  Sylvian  fissure  on  each  side,  simila* 
granulations,  with  others  more  opaque  and  of 
larger  size,  may  be  seen  amongst  the  lymph  in 
this  situation.  Translucent  granulations  also 
sometimes  exist,  scattered  more  sparingly  over 
the  lateral  aspects  of  the  hemispheres,  especially 
along  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

Examination  with  the  microscope  shows  that 
the' granulations  are  composed  of  overgrowths 
ofSssue-elements  immediately  surrounding  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  within  their  perivascular 
sheaths.  In  these  situations  the  tissue  over- 
growths may  cause  a  local  bulging  of  the  sheath, 
either  all  round,  or  merely  on  one  side  of  the 
vessel;  and  when  such  growths  become  opaque 
fromsincipient  fatty  degeneration,  they  are  then 
more ««»ily_ visible  as  minute  white  specks.  A 
close  taamination  of  the  prolongations  of  the 
pia  mater  dipping  between  the  convolutions, 
vnth  the  aid  of  lens  or  microscope,  will  often 
show  minute  granulations  not  otherwise  recog- 
fltMble— and  that,  too,  in  many  regions  of  the 
brain.  And  in  cases  of  incipient  tubercular 
meningitis,  where  the  amount  of  lymph  about 
the  base  is  extremely  slight,  the  lens  or  micro- 
scope may  show  the  presence  of  granulations, 
oot  otherwise  recognisable,  in  and  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  Sylvian  fissures— that  is  in  the 
wgions  where  they  are  most  prone  first  to  mani- 


The  pia  mater  is  generally  unduly  adherent 
to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  so  that  it 
ran  onlv  be  removed  in  small  shreds,  and  then 
aot  without  tearing  the  superficial  grey  matter. 
Ihis  condition  of  things  is  the  very  opposite 
01  what  miy  be  met  with  in  some  eases  of 
mple  meningitis  affecting  the  vertex,  in  which 
ft  thckened  p,a  mater,  with  all  its  prolon- 
C  tk  ""^  sometimes  be  easily  stripped  off 
^m^ the  greater  pdrtion  of  a  hemisphere^n  one 

mo«°v»lM'"'°!u°^"'°  ''™''  's  eommonly  much 
tSsI™"i''™  r™^''  The  lateral  ven- 
ZiTT^^l^  moderately  dilated,  containing 

Tbe  vein.  r*t''^'"='L°^  ""'  very  clear  seram^ 
Tern,  on  their  surface  are  then  engorged. 
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and  the  fornix  and  other  adjacent  carta  may  he 
more  or  less  softened,  or  actually  diffluent.  Mi- 
croscopical examination  of  such  softened  tissue 
will  reveal  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
granulation-C'irpuscles;  and  its  specific  gravity* 
if  estimated,  will  be  found  to  be  diminished — 
both  these  characteristics  being  marks  of  a  patho- 
logical softening  which  has  occurred  during  life, 
and  not  of  a  softening  due  to  mere  post-mortem 
maceration.  Some  have  erroneously  Supposed 
that  such  mere  maceration  would  be  adeqpiate 
to  produce  the  softening. 

Sometimes  the  above-described  changes'  are 
more  fully  developed  in  one  than  in  the  other 
hemisphere;  and  occasionally  also  in  some  parts 
of  the  brain  small  nodular  growths  of  a  '  tuber- 
cular' nature  may  be  met  with,  varying  in  size 
from  a  small  pea  to  an  almond.  These  growths 
are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  substance  of  some 
oj  the  cerebral  convolutions,  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  cerebellum,  or  even,  as  the  wi'iter  has  seen, 
within  the  substance  of  the  corpus  striatum.  In 
many  such  cases  the  small  nodular  tumours  will 
be  found  to  be  in  intimate  relations  with  the 
vessels  of  the  part,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  composed 
of  a  mere  aggi-egate  of  the  smaller  'granulations' 
more  or  less  fused  into  a  single  mass. 

■  PiTHOLooY.— The  granulations  begin  to  ap- 
pear first  in  the  meninges  of  the  base  under 
those  influences,  whatever  they  may  be,  that 
lead  to  the  development  of  similar  grey  granu- 
lations in  other  organs  of  the  body.  These 
primary  changes  excite  a  common  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  around,  and  thus  entail  the 
production  of  the  lymph,  which  covers  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  extends  on  either  side  into  the 
Sylvian  fissures.  Why  the  grey  granulations 
should  tend  to  develop  first,  and  specially  about 
the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  cannot  at 
present  be  explained. 

Th  s  infiammation  of  the  basal  meninges  also 
extends,  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue,  over  and 
around  the  cerebral  peduncles  to  the  velum  in- 
terpositum,  and  to  the  connective  tissue  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  extremity  of  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum.  In  one  or  other,  and  often 
in  both,  situations  the  tissues  are  thickened  by 
lymph.  The  writer  has  seen  the  velum  inter- 
positum  thick  and  leather-like  in  consistence, 
and  the  venae  magnse  Galeni  which  run  through 
it  blocked  by  thrombosis;  and  this  he  believes 
to  be  an  occasional  cause  of  the  central  soften- 
ing and  dropsy,  previously  referred  to  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  disease  (see  Edinhutgh 
Medical  Journal,  April  1867).  In  other  cases, 
where  no  such  thickening  or  thrombosis  is  to  be 
detected,  there  is  great  swelling  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  from  development  of  lymph,  opposite 
the  termination  of  these  great  veins  which  re- 
turn the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  ventricles 

and  from  the  central  parts  of  the  brain at  the 

point,  that  is,  where  the  veins  of  Galen  empty 
themselves  into  the  straight  sinus. 

In  this  way  the  very  common  association  of 
the  central  ventricular  changes  with  the  basal 
meningitis  may  be  accounted  for,  and  hIso  the 
bccnsronal  absence  of  such  changes,  in  instances 
where  the  inflammation,  apt  to  be  setup  through 

mere  continuity  of  tissue,  does  not  attain  suflScirat 
proportions  to  interfere  with  the  return  Of  blodil, 
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either  through  the  reins  of  Galen,  or  from  them 
into  the  straight  sinus.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  central  softening  nmy  also  be  favoured 
by  an  independent  affection  of  the  small  vessels 
situated  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  and  a  de- 
velopment of  granulations  around  them — though 
this  has  not  hitherto  been  recognised.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  thrombosis  is  ex- 
tremely apt  to  occur  in  those  minute  vessels  in 
various  parts  of  the  brain  which  nre  enveloped 
by  granulations — a  fact  that  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  extreme  gravity  of ,  the  symptoms  in 
many  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis,  in  which 
naked-eye  changes  appear  to  be  slight  and  alto- 
gether disproportionate  in  amount. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  presented  in  dif- 
ferent cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  often  vary 
very  widely  from  one  another,  although  amongst 
them  all  there  is  an  underlying  bond  of  similarity. 
The  variation  may  be  easily  understood  from  a 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  such  symptoms 
form  part  of  those  pertaining  to  a  febrile  affec- 
tion characterised  by  other  local  manifestations, 
of  varying  importance  in  different  cases  ;  and 
!ilso  from  the  fact  of  :the  differences  constantly 
met  with  in  the  relative  and  absolute  develop- 
ment of  the  differentkinds  of  changes  encountered 
within  the  cranium  itself  in  this  disease — espe- 
cially: in  regard  to  the  amount  of  ventriculaT 
effusion  and  central  softening  existing  in  con- 
junction with  the  meningeal  inflammation,  which 
itself  varies  much  in  intensity  and  in  regard  to 
the  area  involved  in  different  cases. 

It  is,  therrfore,  usual  and  most  convenient  to 
enumerate  the  possible  signs  and  symptoms  of 
this  disease  as  they  occur  in  three  stages — 
artificiHl  and  often  ill-marked  from  one  another 
as  they  are — namely,  (1)  those  of  the  invasion 
stage ;  (2)  those  of  the  developed  disease ;  and 
(3)  those  of  its  dosing  phases. 

(1)  Stage  of  Invasion. — Amongst  the  initial 
symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis  may  be  men- 
tioned obstinate  and  recurrent  vomiting,  often 
associated  with  constipation ;  coming  on  fre- 
quently after  a  period  of  previous  malaise ;  and 
associated  with  fretfulness,  slight  wasting,  in- 
disposition to  play,  and  disturbed  sleep.  Soon 
after,  or  simultaneously,  there  may  be  more  or 
less  marked  indications  of  cephalalgia.  Young 
children  who  cannot  speak  are  fretful  and  con- 
stantly cry;  they  often  also  put  their  hands 
to  their  head.  Such  children  start  and  cry 
out  in  their  sleep.  The  temperature  may  be  as 
yet  scarcely,  if  at  all  elevated ;  or  there  may 
be  rigors  from  time  to  time,  with  temporary 
feverishness,  recurring  daily  about  the  same 
hour.  The  child  often  cries  out  when  touched, 
and  a  more  or  less  general  exalted  sensibility  to 
painful  impressions  seems  to  exist. 

(2)  Developed  Disease.— In  the  second  stage 
any  feverishness  that  may  have  existed  often 
abates.  There  may  be  less  restlessness,  so  that 
the  child  even  sleeps  more  than  natural.  The 
pupils  are  often  insensitive  to  light,  and  uneqtial. 
There  is  frequently  also  some  slight  or  perhaps 
marked  strabismus.  The  pulse  is  apt  to  be  much 
less  frequent  than  natural  (56-70  per  minute 
perhaps),  and  decidedly  irregular.  The  hyper- 
sensitiveness  of  skin  may  have  disappeared,  but 
a  peculiar  vaso-motor  irritability  exists,  lo  that 


when  the  nail  of  the  fore-finger  is  drawn  ones 
across  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  or  other  part,  a 
deep  red  linear  mark  comes  out  slowly,  and  per- 
sists a  long  time.  This  so-called  '  tache  ckti- 
brale,'  whilst  also  met  with  in  other  affections, 
is,  as  Trousseau  rightly  enough  insists,  rarely 
absent  in  tubercular  meningitis.  Frequent  plain- 
tive cries  may  be  uttered,  though  the  child  is 
generally  more  quiet  and  drowsy ;  it  is  apathetic 
also  in  regard  to  food,  not  asking  or  crying  for 
it,  but  still  taking  it,  perhaps  well,  whenever  it 
is  administered.  Convulsions  may  occur  during 
this  stage,  or  weakness  of  one  or  more  limbs  may 
be  noticed,  especially  where  larger  tubercular 
nodules  occur  in  one  or  other  portion  of  the 
brain-flnbstance.  Sometimes,  too,  the  paralysis 
is  of  a  shifting  and  transitory  nature,  varying 
in  degree  or  even  in  situation  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

(3)  Closing  Phases. — In  the  clawing  staged  of  the 
disease  the  drowsiness  may  gradually  deepen  into 
stupor  or  actual  coma;  though  in  conditions  short 
of  the  latter,  the  child  may  still  more  or  less  fre- 
quently utter  plaintive  cries.  The  pulse,  instead 
of  being  less  frequent  than  natural,  now  becomes 
preternaturally  frequent ;  whilst  the  respiration 
often  assumes  a  slow,  sighing,  and  markedly 
irregular  type.  The  face,  frequently  pale  and 
clammy,  flushes  at  times.  The  head  is  hot,  and 
the  temperature  generally  raised,  though  often  not 
more  than  to  100°,  and  rarely  beyond  102°,  until 
quite  to  the  close  of  the  disease.  Thefontanello 
is  raised,  and  there  may  be  unnatural  pulsation. 
The  eyes,  when  examined  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, may  show  evidences  of  grey  granulations 
in  the  choroid.  The  pupils  may  be  unequal,  but 
are  generally  dilated  and  insensitive.  In  one 
remarkable  case  the  writer  has  seen  a  rhyth- 
mical contraction  and  dilatation  go  on,  especially 
on  exposing  them  to  light.  In  this  stage,  when 
the  patient  is  sufficiently  conscious,  it  may  be 
found  that  sight  is  notably  impaired  or  almost  lost. 

The  patient  may  take  the  food  which  is  given, 
up  to  the  last ;  though  at  other  times  there  seems 
to  be  an  actual  inability  to  swallow  it,  even  when 
it  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  owing  to  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  toague  and  pharynx.  The 
abdomen  is  often  boat-shaped  and  retracted :  and 
an  obstinate  constipation  still  continues.  Even 
in  this  last  stage  of  the  disease  a  temporajy 
and  delusive  lull  may  take  place ;  the  child  may 
seem  to  revive  a  little,  but  only  too  soon  to  lapse 
again  into  a  state  as  bad  as  or  even  worse  than 
before.  Freqnent  and  long-continued  convulsive 
seizures  are  especially  apt  to  occur  during  this 
stage  of  the  disease ;  and  death  may  take  place 
during  or  immediately  after  one  of  these  attacks. 
At  other  times  the  end  is  brought  about  more 
gradually,  through  progressing  fjilure  in  the 
heart's  action,  combined  with  disturbance  of 
respiration.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  the 
temperature  may  gradually  fall,  during  the  last 
few  hours  before  death  takes  place,  to  several 
degrees  below  the  normal ;  though  in  other  eases 
of  tubercular  meningitis  there  is  a  slow  and 
steady  rise  of  temperature  up  to  106°,  or  even 
106°,  before  the  patient  expires. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stages  the  diagnosis 
of  tubercular  meningitis  may  present  extreme 
difficulties.     We  must  wait,  before  expressing  a 
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definite  opinion  in  one  of  these  doubtful  cases, 
till  tlie  patient  has  been  seen  and  examined  two 
or  thiee  times.  The  premonitory  symptoms  and 
those  of  the  first  stage  are  often  far  from  distinc- 
tive. They  may,  it  is  true,  represent  the  begin- 
ning of  tubercular  meningitis,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  also  represent  something  less 
lerious— for  instance,  a  mere  failure  of  health 
from  various  causes,  complicated  by  some  gastro- 
inteBtinsl  irritation,  or  perhaps  the  commencing 
outbreak  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  speciBe 
fevers.  Details  as  to  the  child's  condition  during 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  comprising  the  order 
of  evolution  of  the  several  symptoms,  may,  how- 
ever, throw  some  light  upon  the  real  nature  of 
the  case  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

A  contributory  cause  of  the  difficulties  beset- 
ting the  early  diagnosis  of  tubercular  meningitis 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  acute  tuberculosis 
is  itself  extremely  difficult  to  recognise.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  readily  fall  back  upon  a 
diagnosis  of  the  general  condition  in  order  to 
stcengthon  our  diagnosis  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  just  the  reverse.  Of  all 
the  local  manifestations  of  this  disease,  those 
within  the  head  produce  by  far  the  most  definite 
Bet  of  symptoms ;  so  that  we  can  always  most 
■afely  infer  the  probable  existence  of  acute 
tuberculosis  with  grey  granulations  throughout 
the  body,  from  the  presence  of  the  developed 
Bymptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis.  The  symp- 
toms produced  by  grey  granulations  within  the 
thorax  or  within  the  abdomen,  are  far  less 
distinctive  or,  in  fact,  not  distinctive  at  all.  The 
esistence  of  a  particular  habit  or  build  of  body 
in  all  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  or  certainly  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  use  the  recognition  of 
it  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  in  a  case  otherwise 
ehscure,  is  very  improbable.  Our  notions  as  to 
the  existence  and  nature  of  a  tubercular  habit 
of  body  need  revision ;  it  must  not  thoughtlessly 
be  confounded  with  the  mere  phthisical  habit  of 
body;  and  it  seems  probable,  from  more  than  ona 
point  of  view,  that  acute  tuberculosis  is  a  quasi- 
accidental  disease,  occurring  at  times  in  in- 
dividuals of  any  build  of  body  whatsoever— with 
no  more  limitations,  that  is,  than  may  exist  in 
Kgard  to  the  incidence  upon  persons  df  ditterent 
bodily  tjpes  of  one  of  the  common  acute  specific 


The  symptoms  of  the  established  disease  are 
therefore  alone  distinctive,  to  any  really  trust- 
Wrthy_  extent,  of  the  existence  of  tubercular 
menjngitis,  and  through  it  of  the  presence  of  its 
general  underlying  condition.  We  may  have 
our  suspicions  before,  but  these  can  only  trans- 
torm  themselves  into  certainties  as  the  disease 
actus  ly  develops,  and  as  it  passes,  moreover, 
mto  the  ihourable  stage. 

At  this  phasis  of  the  disease  the  alternative 
Mtditions  to  be  thought  of  are  in  the  main 
««r7^P  "'^  ^^^''  ""  'lie  one  li™d,  or  else 
tTl  1  °^  intracranial  disease  other  than 
cZ^r  F'^gitia.  Here,  as  in  almost  all 
WM8  Of  bram-disease,  we  have  to  look  not  to  any 
eardtfl  Z°  "f  "'  symptoms  which  can  be  re- 
Ef .  P«l>ognomonic,  but  rather  to  the  sum 

mi^lZ^nT:  ""^  '°  ^^^  ^ay  i°  ^'"ch  they 
"W  pooped.  With  the  possible  existence  of  som^ 


or  all  of  the  premonitory  and  initial  symptomB 
already  enumerated,  if  the  patient  boooraes  more 
somnolent;  if  the  pulse  falls  much  below  par  in 
frequency,  and  is  at  the  same  time  irregular;  if 
with  a  condition  of  fever  still  existing,  the  child 
does  not  constantly  crave  for  drink ;  and  especially 
if  there  is  also  the  combination  of  obstinate  con- 
stipation and  a  retracted  abdomen,  together  with 
an  irregular  and  suspirious  form  of  respiration, 
we  may  feel  more  and  more  certain  that  wo  have 
not  to  do  with  even  one  of  the  most  anomaloui 
forms  of  typhoid  fever  associated  with  head- 
symptoms — or,  indeed,  with  any  form  of  intra- 
cranial disease  other  than  tubercular  meningitis. 
An  examination  of  the  temperature  chart  may 
considerably  aid  us  in  the  same  direction,  and 
so  also  may  a  microscopical  examination  of  th« 
blood. 

Some  years  ago,  the  writer  made  observations 
upon  this  latter  point,  tending  to  show  that  in 
tubercular  meningitis  there  are,  in  a  large  pr(^ 
portion  of  the  cases,  distinctive  alterations  in  the 
blood— as  drawn  by  a  needle-prick  from  the  tip 
of  the  fore-finger  and  examined  at  once  upon  an 
ordinary  microsfcope-slide — capable  of  afKrding 
Very  material  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular 
meningitis  from  typhoid  fever,  as  well  as  from 
other  brain-affections  (such  as  a  new-growth  im- 
plicating the  pons  and  contiguous  parts,  throm- 
bosis in  some  of  the  cranial  sinuses,  or  perhaps 
one  of  the  simple  forms  of  meningitis).  The 
characters  of  the  blood  met  with  in  tubercular 
meningitis  are  these: — The  white  corpuscles 
are  decidedly  more  numerous  than  natural,  and 
speedily  (that  is,  within  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  blood  has  been  drawn)  show  signs  of 
great  amoeboid  activity,  by  the  development  of 
vacuoles  within  them,  and  of  numerous  projec- 
tions from  their  outer  suirface ;  groups  of  proto- 
plasmic particles  of  various  sizes  are  also  to  be 
seen  interspersed  amongst  the  blood-corpuscles, 
as  well  as  here  and  there  a  small  pigment-granule 
or  an  irregular  block  of  pigment  of  reddish  op 
reddish-black  colour.  The  red  corpuscles  usually 
run  together  into  irregular  masses,  rather  than 
into  definite  rouleaux,  though  they  present  no 
very  distinctive  changes.  This  increase  in  num- 
ber with  exalted  amoeboid  activity  of  white 
corpuscles,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  blood- 
characters  above-mentioned,  are  not  met  with 
in  typhoid  fever,  or  in  the  great  majority,  at 
least;  of  other  cerebral  affections. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  from  the  simple 
form  of  meningitis,  see  Mbninqbs,  Cehebbal, 
Inflammation  of.  Simple  Idiopathic. 

Peoonosis. — Death  is  well-nigh  certain  within 
three  weeks,  or  at  most  a  month,  from  the  date  of 
the  invasion-symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
When  the  disease  has  arrived  at  a  stage  permit- 
ting of  pretty  certain  diagnosis,  hope  rather  than 
rational  expectation  may  still  hold  out  a  chance 
of  recovery.  Although  instances  of  this  have 
occurred,  they  are  of  extreme  rarity.  If  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  to  be  modified  by  treat- 
ment, it  must  be  during  those  early  stages  when 
we  are  capable  of  forming  only  a  provisional  or 
tentative  diagnosis.  In  these  stages,  however, 
the  writer— and  many  good  observers  share  this 
Opinion— is  inclined  to  think  that  under  judicious 
treatment  the  development  of  the  disease  may 
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be  arrested.  Still  this  view  may,  quite  possibly, 
be  an  erroneous  one.  Proof  of  such  a  position, 
or  of  its  opposite,  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  impossible. 

Tbbatment. — From  what  has  just  been  said, 
it  will  be  seen  that  anything  like  curative  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  to  the  early  or  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  the  disease.  Here  the  writer 
thinks  he  has  seen  decidedly  good  results  from 
one  to  six  grains  of  iodideof  potassium,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  child,  administered  three 
times  a  day,  with  small  doses  of  cod-liver  oil ; 
at  the  same  time  attending  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  giving  suitable  doses  of  bromide  of 
potassium  at  night,  till  the  restless  condition 
with  disturbed  sleep  has  passed  away. 

When  the  disease  is  further  advanced,  we  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  diminish  pain  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  head ;  but  we  only  aggra- 
vate the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by  the  use  of 
blisters,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  or  other  irrita- 
ting applications.  Bromide  of  potassium  may 
do  something  to  keep  convulsions  in  check, 
though  at  other  times  it  seems  to  be  quite 
poweHess.  Chloral  is  probably  a  dangerous  drug 
for  a  patient,  the  action  of  whose  heart  is  already 
so  seriously  interfered  with ;  though  chloroform 
inhalations  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  an  extreme 
case,  where  persistent  comiilsioDs  cannot  other- 
wise be  checked.  Eeyond  this,  the  child  needs 
the  most  careful  nursing,  and  to  be  well  sup- 
ported with  strong  beef-tea  and  milk,  and  .occa- 
sionally with  stimulants,  so  long  as  it  is  capable 
of  taking  food,  whilst  attention  is  paid  to  the 
bowels.  In  this  way,  if  the  patient's  case 
is  to  prove  one  of  those  rare  ^nd  exceptional 
instances  in  which  recovery  is  possible,  we,  at 
all  events  do  nuthing  to  thwart  the  course  of 
natural  processes  which  hjive  a  chance,  however 
small,  of  terminating  in  recovery. 

H.  Chaelton  Bastian. 


MEBTITJ-GBS,  CBKEBKAIi,  Hsemor. 
rhage  into. — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Apoplexie  menUgee ; 
Hknorrhagie  meningee ;  Ger.  HirnhautUutungen. 

Definition. — Effusion  of  blood  in  one  or  oiher 
of  the  following  situations: — (!)  Between  the 
bone  and  the  dura  mater ;  (2)  Between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  arachnoid  (into  the  so-called 
'  arachnoid  sac ') ;  or  (3)  beneath  the  arachnoid 
and  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater. 

.Etiology. — The  first  of  these  varieties  of 
meningeal  hsemorrliage  has  an  almost  exclusively 
traumatic  origin ;  being  a  result  of  falls  or 
blows  which  occasion  the  rupture  of  one  of  the 
meningeal  arteries,  lying  between  the  bone  and 
the  dura  mater.  Still,  caries  of  the  bone  may 
in  very  rare  cases  lead  to  such  a  haemorrhage,  by 
causing  erosion  of  one  of  the  meningeal  arteries. 

The  other  two  varieties  are  not  so  distinctly 
separated  from  one  another,  since  a  haemorrhage 
occurring  in  the  pia  mater,  if  large,  is  very  apt 
to  break  through  the  arachnoid,  and  thus  lead  to 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  'arachnoid  sao';  and 
this  whether  the  primary  effusion  has  been  the 
result  of  a  traumatic  injury,  or  is  a  sequbla  of 
some  general  or  local  disease.  Effusion  into  the 
arachnoid  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  rupture 
of  some  vessel  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater;  this  being  probably  a  rare  consequence 
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of  injury,  though  it  is  a  frequent  result  of  disease 
in  this  situation  (packymeningtlU  interna). 

Ettiisious  of  blood  are  occasionally  found  be- 
neath the  arachnoid  which  have  not  originated 
there,  but  which  have  come  to  the  surface,  by 
laceration  of  brain-substance,  from  some  intra- 
cerebral hsemorrliage ;  or  they  may  have  been 
caused  by  intraventricular  haemorrhages,  finding 
their  way  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  thence 
into  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue. 

In  very  young  children,  whose  vessels  are 
presumably  healthy,  bleeding  into  the  arach- 
noid may  occur  from  any  unusual  amount  of 
strain.  This  occasionally  takes  place  at  the  time 
of  birth,  especially  during  prolonged  labours. 
Indeed,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  arachnoid 
haemorrhage  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  about 
one-third  of  those  infants  who  die  almost  imme- 
diately after  birth.  A  little  later  on  in  life,  a 
similar  accident  may  occur  during  paroxysms 
of  whooping-cough,  or  during  other  spasmodic 
respiratory  conditions,  in  which  the  return  of 
venous  blood  from  the  head  is  impeded.  Later 
still,  an  arachnoid  hsemorrhags  not  unfrequently 
follows  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  head,  or  it  may 
result  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  on  one  of 
the  larger  vessels  about  the  base  of  the  brain — 
especially  the  basilar  or  one  of  the  middle  cere- 
brals. Small  subarachoid  haemorrhages,  often 
multiple,  are  not  unfrequently  produced  by  the 
occurrence  of  thrombosis  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  They  may  also  occur  in  persons  suffering 
from  scurvy  or  leucocythemia.  Lastly,  they 
may  be  met  with  as  one  out  of  the  many  forma 
of  lesion  occurring  in  men  suffering  from  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane. 

Meningeal  haemorrhages  are  decidedly  more 
common  in  males  than  in  females — in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  three  to  one.  They  do  not,  like 
cerebral  haemorrhages,  occur  with  progressive 
frequency  as  age  advances,  but  are  mich  more 
unitbrmly  distributed  through  the  different  de- 
cades of  life. 

Anatouical  Chabactbhs. — When  death  takes 
place  soon  after  blood  has  been  effused  into 
the  arachnoid,  as  well  as  in  the  other  situations, 
it  is  found  in  an  easily  recognisable  condition. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  however,  after  the 
lapse  of  montns  or  years ;  then,  in  the  case  of 
small  haemorrhages,  we  may  meet  with  mere 
yellowish  or  rust-coloured  stains ;  whilst  where 
they  have  been  of  larger  size,  we  may  meet  with 
decolorised  cyst-like  bodies,  either  free  or  ad- 
herent— or  else  there  may  be  decolorised  mem- 
branous masses,  adhering  mostly  to  the  parietal 
arachnoid.  Where  the  size  of  the  clot  has  been 
large,  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  more  or  less 
pressed  upon,  so  that  some  atrophy  of  its  sub- 
stance follows.  Many  of  these  latter  points  are 
well  exemplified  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Quain 
in  the  Path,  Ji-ans.,  vol.  vi.  page  8. 

Sometimes  the  layers  of  altered  blood  arf  neither 
adherent  to  the  arachnoid,  nor  do  they  lie  free  on 
its  surface ;  they  may  be  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  dura  mater,  or  lie  between  new  growths 
arising  from  its  inner  layers,  and  thus  produce 
a  condition  which  often  goes  by  the  name  of 
/Hematoma.  Prolonged  discussions  have  taken 
place  on  the  question  whether  these  changes 
are  results  of  a  primary  haemorrhage,  oi  whettet 
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we  have  not  rather  to  do  with  a  paehymemngitis 
intema  htmorrliagica,  where  an  inflammation  is 
the  first  event,  during  which  effusion  of  blood 
takea  dace  into  the  innermost  layers  of  the 
altered  and  inflamed  membrane.  See  Mbninqes, 
Obrbbbai,  Hsematoma  of. 

SiimoHS. — ^The  symptoms  attendant  upon 
meningeal  haemorrhage  will  necessarily  vary  a 
great  deal  in  severity,  according  to  the  amount 
ind  suddenness  of  the  effusion.  These  symptoms 
are,  moreover,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
troumatie  cases  obscured  by  those  depending 
upon  tbe  mere  shock  and  concussion  of  the 
brain,  which  the  original  accident  or  blow  ooca- 
sions. 

Where  subarachnoid  haemorrhages  occur  in  the 
raurse  of  thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
no  distinctive  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  produced ; 
and  those  of  the  primary  affection  are  them- 
selves only  too  variable,  and  difficult  of  recog- 
aitioai  Again,  where  subaraolinoid  haemorrhages 
occur  in  tbe  course  of  purpura,  leukasmia,  or 
allied  affections,  the  amount  of  blood  effused  is 
usually  too  small  to  produce  definite  or  recog- 
nisable symptoms.  At  most,  the  abrupt  onset 
of  painin  the  head,  vertigo,  or  mental  confusion, 
may  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  such  an  event 
has  occurred. 

Where  a  large  bsemorrhage  takes  place  be- 
neath and  into  the  arachnoid  sac,  over  one  hemi- 
sphere, or  over  both,'  either  as  the  result  of  a 

lall  or  blow,  or  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism 

on  one  of  the  large  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 

brain,  a  profound  coma  is  produced  which  may 

prove  rapidly  fatal — that  is,  in  the  course  of  a 

fev  minutes  or  a  few  hours.   Where  the  amount 

of  blood  effused  is  less,  and  where  it  is  poured 

out  more  gradually  at  first,  there  may  be  pre- 

monitoryaymptoms,  in  the  form  of  sudden  head- 
ache, vertigo,  mental    confusion,  vomiting,   or 

convulsions,  rapidly  followed  by  unconsciousness. 

At  first  there  js  generally  complete  relaxation 

of  all  the  limbs ;  but  later — after  some  hours  or 

iiay8--4the  weakness  may  be  distinctly  unilateral, 

that  is,  of  hemiplegio  type— though  sometimes 

with  very  slight  implication  of  the  face.    There 

may  also  be  twitchings  or  rigidity  of  the  limbs 

on  one  or  both  sides.  On  recovery  of  conscious- 
ness there  may  be  no  distinct  loss  of  •ensibility, 

only  numbness,  in  the  limbs;  and  the  paralysis 

nay  after  a  time  grow  less  up  to  a  certain  point, 

or  gradually  disappear. 
DiASHosis.— In  many  of  the  slighter  forms  of 

Mmorrhage  into  the  cerebral  meninges  diagnosis 

18,  for  die  reasons  specified,  almost  impossible. 
In  tho  more  severe  cases  a  sudden  apoplectic 

attack  is  produced,  agreeing  very  closely  with 

tnat  occMioned  by  some  of  the  most  serious 

lorms  of  intra-cerebral  hsemorrhage.      Causal 

conilitions,  especially  when  they  have  been  trau- 

«lo,  together  with  the  possible  youth  of  the 

patient,  may  in  some  cases  help  us   to  diag- 

"08?  a  large  arachnoid  hiemorrhage,  from  a 

S"'   T!^""^  '"'o  ^^^  lateral  ventricles,  or 

tr^r4*"',.!'*""""*«ge  '"to  th«  middle  of 

mXh..  ?'°',:''  ''"'^S''  ''  ^'">"W  be  tome  in 

The  ™„l  '"  ""'  ^"'^'^  "f  tl^ese  t^o  conditions 

IhilsW  /'f  "'■""*'  ^I'^ys  ''Mely  dilated, 

frMUd  an   •"  '""?'  *'y  ""  ^'  constJintly  co..! 

CMted  and  insensitive,  whereas  they  ars  likely. 
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so  far  as  the  writer's  observations  have  gone, 
to  be  in  a  more  intermediate  condition  in  arach- 
noid hsemorrhage. 

PsOQNOsis. — In  tho  case  of  arachnoid  htemo^ 
rhages,  whether  large  or  of  only  moderate  volume, 
should  the  patient  survive  the  first  effects  of 
the  effusion,  and,  it  may  be,  of  the  injury  which 
caused  it,  danger  to  life  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
The  only  question,  then,  is  as  to  the  amount  of 
paralysis,  mental  impairment,  or  of  irritability 
with  cephalalgia,  which  may  remain ;  or  whether 
or  not  a  tendency  to  convulsions  may  be  set 
up,  as  a  consequence  of  the  original  injury  and 
lesion. 

Tkeatmknt. — The  treatment  of  a  case  of 
meningeal  hsemorrhage  dues  not  differ  from  that 
appropriate  for  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Perfect 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  head 
slightly  raised,  is  essential.  Cold  to  the  head 
may  be  conjoined  with  hot  applications  and 
mustard  plasters  to  the  lower  extremities.  For 
other  indications  and  details  of  treatment  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
patient.  During  convalescence  in  the  more  fa- 
vourable cases  we  must  pay  great  attention  to 
the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  above  all 
protect  him  from  overwork  or  excitement  of  any 
kind.  H.  Chabltok  Bastian. 

MENIITaSS,  CEBSBBAIi,  Heematoma 
of. — Synon.  :  Pachy meningitis  interna  tuemor- 
rhagica ;  Fr.  Fachymmingite ;  Ger.  Pachymenin- 
gitis. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater,  attended  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  membranous  vascular  tissue,  into  which 
hsemorrhage  takes  place, 

MruxLost. — This  affection  is  met  with  at  all 
ages,  but  is  most  common  in  advanced  life  and 
early  childhood.  Males  are  said  to  suffer  more 
frequently  than  females.  It  is  rarely  primary ; 
most  of  the  recorded  cases  have  followed,  at  some 
interval,  an  injury,  or  occurred  in  the  subjects  of 
insanity,  or  chronic  alcoholism.  Other  cases  have 
appeared  consequent  on  acute  rheumatism  and 
other  pyrexial  affections,  especially  pneumonia 
and  small-pox. 

Anatomical  Chabactbrs. — According  to  Vir- 
chow,  in  the  early  stage,  before  hsemorrhage  has 
taken  place,  a  delicate  reticulated  membrane 
exists  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  in 
one  or  many  layers — even  twenty.  It  varies  in 
consistence  according  to  its  age.  The  colour  is 
usually  reddish,  from  the  number  of  new-formed 
vessels ;  but  it  is  often  rust-coloured  from  de- 
generated blood  extravasatedin  minute  quantity. 
The  position  of  the  membrane  is  always  over  the 
convexity,  commonly  near  the  middle  line ;  and 
it  is  often  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides.  In  the 
second  stage,  that  of  hsemorrhage,  blood  in  con- 
siderable quantity  is  effused  between  the  layers 
in  one  or  several  places,  and  may  extend  as  far 
as  the  limits  of  the  false  membrane,  thus  con- 
stituting one  or  more  simple  or  loculated  cysts. 
These  cysts  are.  of  course,  adherent  externally 
to  the  dura  mater,  and  internally  rest  on  the 
arachnoid  membrane  and  convolutions,  which 
they  compress  and  even  depress.  Their  con- 
tents a/e  blood — liquid,  coagulated,  or  in  every 
stage  of  degeneration.    Ultimately  only  coloured 
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serosity  may  remain.  The  thin  delicate  wall  of 
the  cyst  was  formerly  regarded  as  organised 
fibrin  from  a  blood-clot,  or  as  the  separated 
parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid;  and  some  pa- 
thologists are  still  of  opinion  that  the  hsemor- 
rhage  precedes  the  formation  of  ihe  membrane. 
See  Meninges,  Ceeebbai,  Hsemorrhage  into. 

Symptoms. — Two  periods  may  often  be  recog- 
nised, corresponding  to  the  anatomical  stages  of 
haematoma  of  the  dura  mater  just  described.  In 
the  first,  circumscribed  headache  is  the  chief 
symptom,  often  felt  at  the  vertex.  It  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  giddiness,  uncertainty  of  movement, 
lowered  mental  power,  and  contraction  of  pupils. 
In  children,  in  whom  the  whole  disease  commonly 
lasts  only  a  few  days,  there  is  often  fever.  In 
adults  this  stage  may  last  for  weeks  or  months. 
The  second  stage,  that  of  blood-effusion,  is  at- 
tended by  an  increase  of  the  mental  dulness  to 
distinct  somnolence,  at  first  intermitting,  but 
deepening  to  actual  coma  with  a  rapidity  that 
depends  on  the  rapidity  of  effusion.  The  pupils 
continue  contracted,  but  that  on  the  side  of  the 
mischief  may  become  the  smaller.  Hemiplegic 
paralysis  or  contraction  may  occur  when  the 
haematoma  is  unilateral.  In  children  convul- 
sions are  common.  The  duration  of  this  stage 
in  the  adult  may  be  weeks  or  months ;  and  death 
occurs  in  coma.  In  children  it  usually  lasts  only 
a  few  days. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  haematoma  of 
the  dura  mater  is  often  difficult,  and  depends  on 
the  slow  onset  of  coma,  after  a  period  of  head- 
ache, without  symptoms  to  indicate  a  localised 
lesion  of  the  brain.  In  the  child  the  disease 
may  be  mistaken  for  tubercular  meningitis,  but 
the  course  of  infantile  hsematoma  is  usually  more 
rapid,-yomiting  is  rare,  and  muscular  contractions 
and  convulsions  are  common. 

PnoBNOSis.' — The  prognosis  is  very  unfavour- 
able, but  not  absolutely  fatal  in  the  adult ;  in 
several  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  hsema- 
toma  have  been  present,  recovery  has  taken 
place.    In  children  there  is  little  hope. 

Tbeatment. — In  the  child  one  or  two  leeches 
may  be  applied  behind  the  ears:  and  cold  to  the 
head,  and  counter-irritation  to  the  skin  of  the 
neck  and  limbs,  are  likely  to  be  useful. 

In  the  adult,  if  by  rest,  cold  to  the  head,  and 
counter-irritation  the  effusion  can  be  arrested, 
absorption  of  the  blood  will  slowly  take  place ; 
and  this  may  be  farthered  by  moderate  purga- 
tion, by  diuresis,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  by  flie 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

W.  K.  GOWEBS. 
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G-rowtha  and  Adventitious  Products  in. — 
The  clinical  aspects  of  the  several  pathological 
conditions  composing  the  set  of  changes  included 
under  these  heads,  are  comparatively  meagre  and 
ill-defined,  as  compared  with  whot  we  know  of 
them  pathologically.  For  this  various  reasons 
exist,  some  of  which  will  be  presently  in- 
dicated. , 

ANATOMicAt  Chakactbes,  —  In  the  present 
article  it  will  suffice  to  enumerate  the  new 
growths  and  adventitious  products  met  with  in 
the  cerebral  meninges,  referring  to  special  arti- 


cles on  the  several  bodies  for  a  fuller  description 
of  them. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Intracranial  new 
growths  or  adventitious  products  are,  as  a  class, 
accompanied  by  the  most  diverse  sets  of  symp- 
toms. The  new  growths  or  products  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases  within  very  wide  limits,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  suddenness  of  their  onset  or 
increase,  as  well  as  of  their  actual  bulk  or  num- 
ber, and  also  as  regards  the  particular  iatra- 
cranial  region  or  regions  which  they  implicate. 
We  may  therefore  in  some  measure  understand 
what  happens,  that  some  growths  or  products 
may  be  una.ccompanied  by  appreciable  symptoms 
during  life ;  that  others  may  be  associated  only 
witli  vague  symptoms  of  a  general  order,  denot- 
ing the  existence  of  some  kind  of  intracranial 
mischief ;  whilst,  on  the  other  band,  some  may 
be  associated  with  such  comparatively  definite 
groups  of  symptoms  as  to  make  it  reasonably 
easy  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  certain  diagnosis,  both 
as  to  the  situation  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
intracranial  growth  or  morbid  product. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  why  use  the  broader 
term  '  intracranial '  when  we  are  here  only  con- 
cerned with  morbid  conditions  of  the  meninges? 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  reasons 
above  referred  to,  namely,  that  it  is  often,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  impossible  to  distinguish  cli- 
nically between  mere  meningeal  new  growths  or 
products,  and  those  which  arise  from  or  within 
some  portions  of  the  encephalon.  The  reasons 
for  our  impotency  in  this  direction  are  also  not 
difficult  to  find.  First,  wo  may  cite  the  general 
one,  of  the  frequent  vagueness  or  even  absence 
of  any  appreciable,  symptoms  attendant  upon 
intracranial  growths  or  products ;  and,  secondly, 
the  more  special  reason,  that  growths  starting 
from  the  meninges  will  often  press  upon  and 
implicate  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  different 
regions,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
sprang  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  itself  in 
such  regions.  And;  thirdly,  there  is  the  further 
consideration  that  intracranial  growths  or  pro- 
ducts are  fi^equently  multiple  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  then  may  partly  spring  from  the 
meninges,  and  partly  in  the  substance  of  th* 
brain  itself. 

For  these  various  reasons  it  happens  that  if 
the  diagnosis  of  a  purely  meningeal  new  growth 
or  adventitious  product  could  ever  bo  arrived 
at,  it  would  be  effected  through  the  medium  of 
a  previous  pathological  diagnosis.  But  how 
limited  are  the  possibilities  in  this  direction  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  considerations. 
Certain  personal  or  family  characteristics  pre- 
sented by  a  patient  may  make  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  syphilitic  intracranial  discwe,  or 
that  scrofulous  intracranial  growths  exist.  Still 
more  rarely  the  signs  and  symptoms  may  in- 
dicate that  cancerous  intracranial  growths,  or 
that  growths  similar  to  some  multiple  tumours 
already  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  may 
be  the  causes  also  of  co-existing  head-symptoms. 
Yet  these  are  almost  the  only  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  a  positive  diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
supposed  intracranial  growth  or  product.  And 
of  these  the  first  unly,  namely,  syphilii  ic  diseaie, 
could  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  diagnosvd 
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U  a  ohsDgs  limited  to  the  meninges ;  the  others 
wild  be  just  as  likely  to  take  origin  within  the 
cerebral  substance  as  from  the  meninges. 

For  these  reasons  no  good  purpose  would  be 
attained  by  entering  at  length  into  the  groups  of 
symptoms  that  may  be  produced  by  meningeal 
growths  ot'' adventitious  products.  They  are  apt 
closely  to  resemble  some  of  those  co-existing 
■with  growths  within  the  brain,  which  have  been 
already'  considered.  See  Brain,  Tumours  and 
New  Growths  of. 

A.  New  Growths. — (a)  SyphiUtio  growths  or 
thiekminga  of  the  meninges. — These  products 
«re  met  with  principally  in  the  form  of  yellowish 
lymph-like  masses,  connecting  the  dura  mater  to 
the  arachnoid,  and  this  with  the  pia  mater  to  the 
Burfaec  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  some 
regiou  (often  the  parietal),  of  irregular  area  and 
variable  extent.  This  yellow  '  gummatous  ' 
material  probably  takes  its  origin,  for  the  most 
part,  in  or  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
while  it  may  extend  inwardly  so  ns  to  infiltrate 
or  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  also 
outwardly,  so  as  to  cause  erosion  of  the  cranial 
bones.  The  membranes  around  may  be  thickened, 
or  more  or  less  obviously  inflamed.  This  form 
of  disease  does  not  occur  in  congenital  syphilis ; 
when  it  exists,  therefore,  it  is  invariably  met 
with  in  persons  beyond  the  age  of  puberty. 
Similar  growths  taking  origin  completely  within 
the  brain-substance  are  extremely  rare. 

(i) '  &ro/afoiM  titnumrs. — These  are  often 
spoken  of  as  'tubercular'  growths.  They,  un- 
like the  last,  are  much  more  freqnehtly  met 
with  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  especially 
in  young  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
seven  years.  They  are  yellowish  nodular  masses, 
varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  walnut. 
Whilst  some  of  them  may  obviously  spring  from 
the  pia  mater,  others  (and  this  much  more  fre- 
quently) are  met  with  wiihiu  the  substance  of 
soma  portion  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum. 
As  in  the  last  case,  these  grovvths  are  presumed 
tdbe  in  the  main  dependent  upon  the  existence 
ofaspecialcOnstitutionalstate— one  which  carries 
with  it  proclivities  to  certain  kinds  of  tissue 
ovo^growtL 

(o)  (Jaiicci'.— Cancer  not  unfrequently  affects 
the  dura' mater,  whence  it  may  extend  outwards 
"f  inwards,  and  thus  implicate  other  parts  second- 
arily—either eroding  and  pei^forating  the  bone, 
or  greatly  depressing  the  surface  of  the  brain 
M  it  grows  inwards.  Although  more  frequent 
m  the  second  half  of  life,  meningeal  cancer  may 
ocem  also  in  youth,  or  even  in  childhood. 

W  Other ^(mths.—Othet  growths  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  thevefore  of  less  importance, 
alsostart  from  the  meninges.  We  may  have  the 
following :_garco»ia<a;  Fibromata;  Fibro-en- 
olmiromata;  Steatomatous  or  cholesteatomatous 
growths;  and  Sirmturelesa  or  wax-like  timtourt, 
having  the  so-called  'amyloid'  reaction:  '  Such 
tumours  as  these  may  giye.rise  to  more'or  less 


head-sjmptoms  during  life.  They  spring, 
lor  the  most  part,  from  the  dura  mater  rather 
than  from  the  arachnoid. 

Other  smaller,  and  mostly  rare,  growths  may 
™„f  f'!.'.  1"''°  nnespectedly  after  death,  be- 
cause ol  their  occurrence  in  the  form  of  flat  plates, 
wniM  do  not  mterfere  by  pressure  or  otherwise 
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with  the  subjacent  cerebral  substance,  and  there- 
fore give  rise  to  no  obvious  symptoms.  They 
are : — Odeomaia,  which  occur  either  in  the  falx, 
in  the  walla  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  or  much  more 
rarely  in  the  substance  of  the  arachnoid,  in  the 
form  of  osseous  plaques ;  and  Calcareous  deposi- 
tions (belonging,  perfiaps,  more  strictly  to  the  next 
than  to  this  section)  which  vary  in  size  from  a 
mustard  seed  to  a  small  nut,  and  which  may  be 
found  in  or  beneath  the  arachnoid,  or  also  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  Sometimes 
a  number  of  such  minute  concretions  may  be 
met  with  in  connection  with  the  pia  mater  or 
arachnoid  (especially  when  these  membranes  are 
thickened  or  otherwise  diseased),  in  the  form  of 
minute  granules  closely  resembling  the  so-called 
'brain  sand,'  each  of  which  may  present  traces 
of  several  concentric  layers. 

B.  Adventitious  f  roduots. — (a)  Parasites, 
These  may  be  of  two  kinds,  both  of  them  being 
larval  states  of  tape-worms. 

Cysticeroi  are  larval  conditions  of  Tcmia  solium, 
having  the  form  of  small  bladders,  which  vary 
in  size  from  that  c^  a  pea  to  a  horse-bean.  They 
often  exist  in  large  numbers  in  the  meninges, 
and  within  the  brain  of  the  same  individual,  and 
are  very  rarely  solitary.  As  many  as  100  may  ' 
be  found  within  the  cranium ;  and  when  they  are 
thus  numerous  many  of  them  will  almost  certainly 
be  met  with  in  the  pia  mater,  merely  pressing 
upon  and  slightly  indenting  the  surface  of  the 
convolutions,  though  others  will  be  situated  within 
the  substaiice  of  both  cerebral  and  cerebellar 
convolutions.  They  are  not  confined  to  persons 
of  any  age  or  either  sex,  though  they  occur  rather 
more  frequently  in  those  representing  the  second 
than  the  first  half  of  life.  Infection  is  brought 
about  by  the  eating  of  raw,  or  insuiSciently 
cooked  '  measly '  pork.     See  Cysticercus. 

KydatHs  are  larval  forms  of  Tania  echinocoo- 
cus,  a  very  small  four-jointed  tape-worm  com- 
monly infesting  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  dog. 
The  hydatids  met  with  in  the  brain  are  always 
barren  cysts  (acephalocysts),  and  the  outer  en- 
closing membrane  is  generally  very  thin.  They 
are  usunily  solitary;  may  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a  marble  up  to  a  large  orange;  are  rare  even  in 
the  brain-subutance,  and  still  more  rare  in  the 
pia  mater.  Sometimes  two,  three,  or  more  hy- 
datid cysts  exist  within  the  cranium  of  the  same 
individual,  but  they  are  then  usually  of  small 
size,  Bavaine  refers  to  an  instance  in  which 
many  hydatids  were  found  in  the  meninges  and 
at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  within  its 
substance.  Out  of  twenty-fuur  reoorJed  cases, 
in  which  the  age  was  stated,  the  writer  has 
found  that  no  less  than  eighteen  of  them  were 
persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty 
years,  three  of  the  remainder  being  above  and 
three  belo«  these  extremes.  Infection  may  well 
be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  dog's  tongue, 
which  is  at  times  only  too  quickly  transferred  from 
parts  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  ova  of  its 
own  tape- worms,  to  the  hands  or  even  the  lips 
of  his  master  or  mistress.  Besides  this  more 
direct  method,  the  ova  of  the  Taenia  eehinoco^cus 
voided  by  the  dog  may  be  blown  about,  or  other- 
wise get  by  accidencal  means  into  water  or  foo  1 
taken  by  man.     See  Hydatids. 

(4)  Aneurisms. — These,  situated  either  on  one 
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of  the  vessels  composing  the  circle  of  Willis,  or 
on  some  one  or  more  of  its  primary  branches^ 
may  vary  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a 
walnut.  Those  of  larger  size,  which  are  usually 
single,  may  give  rise  to  distinct  head-symptoms; 
but  at  other  times,  and  especially  when  the 
aneurism  is  very  small,  there  may  have  been  no 
reason  to  suspect  its  existence,  or  that  of  any 
other  intracranial  disease,  till,  perhaps,  the  rup- 
ture of  such  an  aneurism  may  lead  to  the  super- 
vention of  serious  symptoms,  speedily  terminating 
Id  death.  Thfse  aneurisms  may  occur,  possibly 
as  a  sequence  of  a  previous  embolism  (Church), 
even  in  early  youth  as  in  adult  age. 

(c)  ThromMin  the  cerebral  simtaes. — The  process 
of  thrombosis  is  known  principally  as  it  occurs 
in  three  of  the  sinuses  contained  within  the  cere- 
bral meninges,  namely,  in  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
or  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  lateral  sinuses. 

(1)  The  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal  sinus  is  usually  a  primary  phenomenon, 
dependent  in  the  main  upon  the  operation  of 
general  causes,  such  as  some  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  the  blood,  combined  with  slow,  feeble, 
and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.    The  opera- 
tion of  these  causes  has,  however,  been  known 
to  have  been  favoured  in  certain  cases  by  local 
conditions,   such  as  the  great  development  of 
Pacchionian  bodies,  and  their  projection  into  the 
sinus — an  event  most  likely  to  occur  in  elderly 
persons.     Thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus 
may,  however,  be  met  with  also  in  the  e.irly  as 
well  as  in  the  middle  periods  of  life.    The  ori- 
ginal thrombus  frequently  prolongs  itself  through 
the  straight  sinus  to  the  '  torcular  Herophili,' 
and  thence  on  either  side  into  the  later.il  sinuses. 
And  in  this  latter  class  of  cases  ventricular  effu- 
sions and  superficial  cerebral  softenings  are  apt 
to  be  associated  with  the  thrombosis.    The  soft- 
enings are  of  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  kind, 
consisiing  generally  of  a  number  of  small  red 
patches,  occupying  principally  the  grey  matter 
on   eacli  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  tie  brain. 
Occasionally  softening  of  a  portion  of  brain  of 
considerable  extent  has  been  produced.    JBesides 
the  ventricular  effusion,  there  may  also  be  an 
excess  of  serum  beneath  the  arachnoid,  or  more 
rarely  small   effiisions  of  blood  in  these  situa- 
tions, together  with  minute  patches  of  haemor- 
rhage in  the  convolutioual  grey  matter,  such  as 
have  been  described  by  Cmveilhier  under  the 
name  of  apopUxie  capillaire.    The  actual  combi- 
nation of  these  conditions  will  depend  upon  the 
seat  of  the  obstruction,  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  brought  about,  and  the  existence  or  not  of 
marked   pathological  conditions  of  the  vessels 
generally.     The  variation  in  the  symptomatology 
of  this  affection  in  different  cases  is,  therefore, 
also  extreme ;  the  symptoms  are  sometimes  of  an 
excessively  grave  order,  and  sometimes  almost 
nil.    Strange  as  it  may  seem.  Dr.  Gee  says: — 
'  1  have  known  a  decolorised  softening  thrombus 
to  occupy  the  whole  bore  of  the  upper  longitudinal 
sinus,  to    be  attended  by  large  sub-arachnoid 
haemorrhages,  and  to  have  caused.no  symptoms 
during  life.' 

(2)  Just  as  frequent,  however,  as  the  event 
above  referred  to,  is  the  formation  of  a  thrombus 
in  one  or  other  of  the  lateral  sinuses  ;  only  then 
the  process  is  almost  invariably  secondary  to  in- 


flammation of  the  scalp  or  cranial  bones,  whethei 
induced  by  traumatic  conditions  or  by  disease. 
Caries  of  the  cranial  bones  is  the  principal  pre- 
disposing condition ;  indeed,  in  three-fourths  of 
the  recorded  cases  the  temporal  bone  was  the 
part  affected,  and  that  as  a  result  of  internal 
otitis.  In  these  cases  there  is  often  evidence  of 
a  more  or  less  circumscribed  inflammation  of 
the  meninges,  but  cerebral  eoftenings  and  sub- 
arachnoid extravasations  of  blood  rarely  occur. 
This,  according  to  Von  Dusch,  is  expheable  by 
the  fact  that  ia  these  cases  the  thrombosis  starts 
from  the  veins  in  communication  with  the  in- 
flamed spot,  and  reaches  the  lateral  sinus  only 
after  the  collateral  circulation  has  had  time  to 
establish  itself;  instead  of  forming  primarily  in 
the  sinus,  and  before  a  collateral  circulation  has 
been  set  up. 

{d)  Serum. — This  fluid  may  be  met  with  in 
excess  in  two  situations.  It  occurs  (1)  beneath 
the  arachnoid,  in  cases  in  which  one  or  both 
cerebral  hemispheres  have  become  wasted  or 
atrophied.  After  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age, 
therefore,  it  is  common  to  find  an  excess  of  sub- 
arachnoid serum.  This  fluid  transudes  from  the 
vessels  as  pressure  outside  them  diminishes, 
owing  to  brain-atrophy.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  it  has  any  other,  or  at  least  any  important, 
pathological  significance.  Tu  speak,  as  some  do, 
of  '  serous  apoplexy '  as  a  cause  of  death,  when 
no  very  obvious  reason  can  by  such  persons  be 
assigned  for  it,  is  a  mischievous  assumption  of 
knowledge  where  a  confession  of  ignorance  would 
be  better.  But  serum  is  sometimes  found  in 
excess  (2)  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid, 
when  it  constitutes  the  condition  occasionally 
spoken  of  as  '  excernal  hydrocephalus^  It  seems 
probable  that  the  majority  of  such  cases  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  fluid  of  an  ordinary  internal 
hydrocephalus  has,  at  some  period  before  or  after 
death,  in  part  escaped  from  the  ventricles  into 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  {see  HYnnocEPHA- 
Los,  Chronic).  Still,  there  may  be  a  narrow 
margin  of  cases  not  capable  of  being  thus  ac- 
counted for,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  presence 
of  fluid  in  this  situation  is  very  uncertain,  when 
it  is  not,  as  it  may  be  sometimes,  an  appanage 
of  meningeal  inflammation. 

PEOGifosis. — Some  of  the  smaller  and  more 
slowly  growing  tumours  may  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms  during  life,  and  may  not  appreciably 
tend  to  shorten  its  duration.  The  accumu- 
lation of  serum  beneath  the  aiachnoid  is,  more- 
over, only  a  non-disturbing  effect  of  other 
causes. 

The  case  is,  however,  of  mnch  graver  rrapotif 
where  we  have  to  do  with  syphilitic,  scrofulous, 
cancerous,  or  other  growths  having  a  tendency 
to  more  or  lefs  rapid  increase;  also  whore  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  the  existence  of  intra- 
cranial cysticerci  or  hydatids,  or  from  the  occur- 
rence of  thrombosis  in  the  longitudinal  or  lateral 
sinuses.  In  all  such  instances  we  may,  for  the 
most  part,  look  for  a  steady  increase  in  the 
gravity  of  the  patient's  symptoms,' and,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  first  kind  of  growth  under 
the  influence  of  proper  treatment,  for  death  at 
no  very  distant  date. 

Trbatuunt. — Dnig  treatment  can  be  looked 
forward  to  as  curative,  or  nearly  so,  in  only  one 
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of  tliBse  yarious  maladies,  namely,  in  that  of 
Bvphilitio  origin— henco  the  great  importanoe  of 
a  correct  diagnosis  where  this  condition  is  pre- 
eent,  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  symptoms 
of  the  grarest  character,  associated,  it  may  be, 
with  paralysis,  stupor,  severe  convulsions,  ex- 
cruoisting  cephalalgia,  and  even  incipient  in- 
sanity, one  or  more,  or  all,  -will,  when  really 
of-  syphilitic  origin,  yield  in  a  truly  marvel- 
lous mannei  to  the  continued  and  steady  use 
of  iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  of  eight  grains, 
gtadually  raised  to  twenty  or  thirty  grains, 
three  times  a  day,  especially  when  given  in 
combipatioo  with  ^to^  of  a  grain  of  bichloride 
of  mercury. 

Cod-liver  oil,  with  vinum  ferri  or  the  syrnpus 
ferri  phosphatis,  together  with'  good  food, 
quietude,  and  fresh  air,  may  also  do  something 
to  retard  or  even  stop  the  growth  of  scrofulous 
tumours  in  sickly  children. 

Be;ond  this,  in  the  class  of  cases  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  medicinal  treatment  can 
be  merely  palliative.  We  must  strive  to  relieve 
heBdache  and  secure  better  sleep ;  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  convulsive  attacks;  or,  if  pos- 
sible, to  lessen  the  marked  tendency  to  vomiting 
vhieh  may  exist.  Mental  dulness  and  stupor, 
in  sueh  cases,  are  mostly  beyond  the  reach  of 
relief  from  therapeutics ;  thoughrestlessness  and 
irritability  may  perhaps  be  mitigated,  by  the 
administration  of  remedies  s;uitable  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  sleep. 
H.  Chabltoh  Bastian. 

"^  IIENIiraES,  SFINAIi,   Diseases  of.— 

In  %is  place  we  shall  have   to   consider  the 
foxing  conditions : — 
jA^afiammatioti  of  several  varieties. 

i.,H,xmorrhage  into, 

i,  Nm^owths  and  Adveniitiom  Froduoti, 

1,  Mlliormitiona.     Bee.  Spina  Bifida. 

Inflammation  affects  the  spinal  meninges  in 
■STsial  different  forms,  though  they  are  divisible 
into  two  main  categories.  Thus  we  may  have  :— 
(«)  kfammatioa  pi  the  spinal  meninges  of  trau- 
imtk  or  mmdary  origin ;  and  affecting  either 
the  dura  mater  (spinal  pachymeningitis) ;  or 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  (spinal  arachnitis). 
i!>y  In^«lm.mation  of  the  spinal  meninges  of  a 
mvk  idiopathic,  or  of  a  ivberealar  nature,  and 
botft  of  them  aiflfecting  the  pia  mater  (spinal 
leptomraingitis).  — 

These  different  forms  of  spinal  meningitis, 
whether  existing  alone  or  in  association  with  a, 
I  similar  ipflammation  of  the  cerebral  meninges, 
occur  as  acute  diseases.  Occasionally,  where 
such  diseases  A,o  not  terminate  fatally,  they 
""/  f*' '°'°  *  sub-acute  or  chronic  condition, 
m  thus  persist  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
asspciation  with  new  growths  or  with  adven- 
titious products  in  the  meninges  there  may  also 
arise  a  sub-acute  or  ehropic  localised  inflamma- 
tion of  these  membranes ;  but  of  chronic  spinal 
meuingitis  beginning  idiopathically  as  such, 
tod  pursmng  a  course  chronic  from  the  first, 
rw  .V  ?'  'f  *'  P"*™'  extremely  slight. 
Uronio  hickenmgs  of  the  spinal  membranes 
«,  It  IS  true  met  with  from  time  to  time  pos/l 

nS™   '^  "'  •>?  =™«  ^^"^^  ">  tare  had 
"'  '""'"""atory  origin  independently  of  any 


acute  attack.  But  as  in  other  situations,  so 
here  considerable  thickenings  of  these  serous 
membranes  may  be  met  with  as  a  result  of  de- 
generative rather  than  of  inflammatory  changes; 
and  such  conditions  may  give  rise  to  no  very 
appreciable  symptoms  during  life  tiUi  as  a 
sequence  of  their  thickening  and  undue  adhesion 
to  the  surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  superficial 
or  annular  form  of  scelerosis  becomes  established 
in  this  organ,  either  limited  in  site  or  irregularly 
developed  in  different  regions. 

1.  Meninges,  Spinal.  Inflammation  of. 
Traumatic  and  Secondary. — Mtvns)aT.r^n 
the  case'  of  the  cerebral  meninges,  inflammation 
as  &  result  of  traumatic  injuries  is  more  common 
than  as  a  phenomenon  secondary  to  disease  of  the 
bone  or  of  the  scalp.  The  proportional  frequency 
of  these  modes  of  causation  is,  however,  some- 
what reversed  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  meninges ; 
partly  because  the  head  is  more  liable  than  the 
spine  to  suffer  from  direct  injuries,  and  partly 
because  disease  of  the  spine  and  of  adjacent 
parts  occurs  with  considerable  frequency  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  exciting  a  secondary 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  meninges.  Among 
the  various  ef&cient  traumatie  influences  may  be 
mentioned  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  stabs  or  other  penetrating  wounds 
implicating  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canul ; 
whilst  among  the  most  Sequent  morbid  con- 
ditions, in  the  course  of  which  there  may  be 
a  secondary  development  of  spinal  meningitis, 
we  must  cite  the  following : — caries  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, deep  sloughing  bed-sores  in  the  sacral 
region  ;  cancer  of  the  vertebrse ;  and  inflamma- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal 
parietes  contiguous  to  the  spinal  column,  and 
capable  of  spreading  to  the  spinal  canal  from 
within. 

Ahatomical  Chabacteps. — In  all  these  cases 
the  signs  and  products  of  inflammation  may  be 
found  in  one  or  other,  or  in  both,  of  two  situa- 
tions ;  that  is,  either  implicating  the  dura  mater, 
principally  on  its  exteruiil  surface,  when  we  have 
the  condiiion  commonly ^  known  as  spijial  ■pachy- 
mmimgitia;  or  affecting  the  surface  of  the  arach- 
noid so  as  to  produce  a  spinal  arachnitis.  Thus 
the  same  kind  of  limitation  in  the  distribution  of 
the  inflammation  is  apt  to  occur  when  it  starts 
under  the  influence  of  such  causes,  as  is  found 
to  obtain  in. regard  to  the  traumatic  cr  secondary 
inflammations  of  the  cerebral  meninges.  Perhaps 
there  is  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
membranes,  however,  a  rather  more  distinct  ten- 
dency for  such  inflammations  to  spread,  so  as  to 
involve  the  subjacent  pia  mater,  than  is  the  case 
in  the  parallel  infiammationa  of  the  cerebral 
meninges. 

In  spinal  pachymeningitis  the  dura  mater  itself 
is  thickened  and  more  vascular  than  natural, 
this  being  seen  more  especially  on  its  outer  sur- 
face ;  and  both  it  and  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue  are  covered  or  infiltrated  either  with  yel- 
lowish lymph-like  matter,  or  with  actualpus. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater  may  also 
be  more  or  less  covered  with  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts. The  nerve-roots  passing  through  tho 
membrane  are  likewise  generally  affected  by  tho 
inflammatory  process,  and  they  may  show  signo 
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of  compression  or  even  of  atrophy.  Such  in- 
ilammation  may  be  either  limited  to  the  region 
of  two  or  three  vertebrae,  or  it  may  affect  more 
or  less  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  membranes. 

Another  more  idiopathic  and  also  more  chronic 
form  of  spinal  pachymeningitis  has  of  late  been 
observed  by  Charcot  and  others,  affecting  prin- 
cipally the  inner  layers  of  the  dura  mater  in 
the  cervical  region.  In  this  condition,  which  is 
described  by  the  author  above  named  as  pachy- 
meningite  eervicale  h/pertrophigue,  ^here  seems  to 
be  a  considerable  hyperplasia  of  tissue-elements 
in  the  inner  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  which  is 
apt  to  develop  into  an  overgrowth  of  almost 
cicatricial  hardness,  often  made  up  of  concentric 
laminae.  These  are  frequently  adherent  to  the 
arachnoid  and  to  the  pia  mater,  which  also  be- 
come more  or  less  thickened.  In  these  latter 
cases  especially,  not  only  are  the  spinal  nerve- 
roots  greatly  damaged,  but  the  spinal  cord  is 
itself  more  or  less  compressed  and  softened,  so 
that  distinct  paralytic  symptoms,  with  muscular 
atrophy,  are  apt  to  be  produced. 

Where  fpiiiaZ  araohnitia  is  superadded,  or 
when  it  exists  alone,  we  find  that  pus  or  lymph 
is  situated  on  the  outer  enrface  of  the  visceral 
arachnoid,  and  also  to  a  less  extent  on  that 
lining  the  dura  mater.  The  combination  of  the 
two  conditions  is  rather  more  frequent  than  the 
existence  of  arachnitis  alone,  audit  is  important 
to  remember  that  these  forms  of  inBammation 
are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  primary  and  idiopathic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  more  chronic  variety 
described  by  Charcot,  but  that  they  occur  as  con- 
sequences of  injury  or  of  certain  forms  of  disease 
adjacent  to  the  spinal  canal. 

SraPTOMS,  Peoososis,  and  Tekatment.— As 
the  nerve-roots  are  affected  in  these  forms  of 
inflammation,  as  well  as  in  the  idiopathic  menin- 
gitis which  implicates  the  pia  mater  {Spinal 
leptomenirtgilis),  and  as  the  symptoms  of  both 
gets  of  affections  are  in  great  part  dependent  upon 
this,  and  are  therefore  in  many  respects  similar 
(and  by  no  means  always  capable  of  being 
accurately  discriminated  from  one  another),  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the 
symptomatology  and  treatment  of  spinal  pachy- 
meningitis and  arachnitis  alone.  The  reader  is, 
therefore,  referred  to  the  corresponding  sections 
in  the  next  article. 

lA.  Meninges,  Spinal,  Inflammation  of. 
Simple  Idiopathic  and  Tubercular.-  Synon.: 
Simple  and  Tubercular  Spinal  Leptomeningitis. 

Simple  spinal  meningitis  of  idiopathic  origin, 
and  tubercular  spinal  meningitis,  are  affections 
so  closely  related  to  one  another,  both  in  their  cli- 
nical and  pathological  aspects,  that  no  advantage 
whatsoever  would  be  derived  from  considering 
them  separately.  In  each  case  we  have  to  do 
with  an  inflammation  involving  the  spinal  pia 
mater,  so  that  the  products  of  inflammation  are 
situated  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane.  In 
order  to  distinguish  these  from  other  forms  of 
meningitis,  such  as  pachymeningitis  and  arach- 
nitis, it  is  desirable  that  we  should  use  some 
special  term,  such  as  leptomeimigifis,  which  has 
of  late  been  employed  as  a  distinctive  appel- 
lation for  tin  inflammation  affecting  the  pia  mater, 
whether  cerebral  or  spinal. 
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In  regard  to  the  extent  or  area  of  this  kind 
of  inflammation,  it  must  be  said  that  the  tuber- 
cular variety  always  involves  the  presence  of  a 
similar  inflammation  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
though  the  contrary  position  is  not  true — that 
is  to  say,  the  tubercular  inflammation  may  exist 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  alone,  without  involving 
the  spinal  meninges.  Of  the  non-tubercular 
forms  of  spinal  leptomeningitis,  there  are  two 
varieties,  and  of  these  one  form  always  involves 
the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  meninges  simultaneously/).  This  is  the 
'epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,'  which  is 
described  in  a  separate  article  (tee  Epidehio 
Cbkebeo-Spinal  Mbsinoitis).  The  other  form 
may  or  may  not  simultaneously  involve  the  mem- 
branes at  the  base  of  the  brain,  so  that  we  have 
in  these  cases  either  a  '  simple  sporadic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,'  or  a  'simple  spinal  menin- 
gitis.' 

Whenever  the  inflammation  has  a  '  cerebro- 
spinal '  distribution,  no  confusion  is  involved  by 
retaining  the  use  of  the  simpler  term  meningitis, 
as  it  is  generally  understood  that  forms  of  in- 
flammation having  such  a  distribution  involve 
the  pia  mater  especially.  But  in  place  of  the 
name  spinal  meningitis,  if  we  mean  to  imply 
that  the  inflammation  affects  the  same  tissue,  it 
is  best  to  use  the  more  special  and  distinctive 
term  '  spinal  leptomeningitis.' 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  symptoms  resulting  from 
meningitis  involving  the  base  of  the  brain  alone, 
or  together  with  serous  effusion  and  softening 
of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  so  frequently  co-exists  with  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  in  this  situation),  have  been 
principally  studied  in  the  purely  cerebral  forms 
of  tubercubir  meningitis.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  symptoms  resnlcing  from  spinal  lepto- 
meningitis are  best  studied  ift  the  simple  forms 
of  this  disease.  It  will  also  be  evident  that 
the  simple  and  the  tubercular  forms  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  are  likely  to  agree  to  some 
extent  in  their  symptomatology  with  that  of 
the  disease  known  as  '  epidemic  cerebro-spin&l 
meningitis.' 

XTiouoaT, — This  disease  is  most  prone  to 
occur  in  children  and  in  young  persons ;  and  is 
more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females.  Persons 
who  are  badly  fed,  and  live  under  very  unfavour- 
able sanitary  conditions,  are  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  than  those  who  are  healthy  and  sur- 
rounded by  opposite  conditions. 

For  the  tubercular  form  the  exciting  causes 
are  all  such  influences  or  conditions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  determine  the  outbreak  of 
acute  tuberculosis.  The  affection  of  the  spinal 
meninges  may  be  either  an  extension  of  the  in 
flammation  originally  existing  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  alone,  or  it  may  be  another  independent 
manifestation  of  the  general  disease  developing 
within  the  spinal  canal  simultaneously  with  the 
cerebral  meningitis.  See  Meninqbs,  Ceuebbal, 
Tuber:!ular  Inflammation  of. 

Fop  the  simple  or  non-tubercular  form,  the 
exciting  causes  are  various,  but  the  best  es- 
tablished of  them  would  seem  to  be  these:— 
exposure  to  cold,  or  cold  and  wet,  in  various 
forms  ;  certain  acute  diseases,  or  the  period  of 
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convalescence  therefrom ;  concusaion  of  the  spine, 
as  from  falling  down  stairs,  or  in  other  ways ; 
wounds  affecting  the  spinal  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes, us  in  stabs  of  various  kinds ;  or  fracture 
and  dislocation  of  the  vertebrse. 

The  last  modes  of  eauaation  mentioned  are 
simibr  to  those  which  obtain  for  spinal  paoliy- 
roeningitis  and  arachnitis.  For,  although  these 
latter  conditions  may  be  excited  alone  under 
Buoh  traumatic  influences,  they  may  also  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  especially  arachnitis,  be  excited 
in  association  with  a  spinal  leptomeningitis. 
Precisely  the  same  kind  of  thing  has  also  to  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  occasional  action  of  other 
causes,  such  as  caries  of  the  vertebrse,  deep- 
sloughing  bed-sores  in  cases  of  paraplegia,  or 
other  instances  of  inflammatory  processes  con- 
tiguous to  the  spinal  canal.  Any  of  these_  latter 
conditions  may  also  set  up  a  leptomeningitis,  in 
association  with  one  of  the  other  forms  of  me- 
ningeal inflammation. 

A  spinal  leptomeningitis  may  spread  so  as  to 
implicate  the  base  of  the  brain ;  or  a  cerebral 
basal  leptomeningitis  may  subsequently  impli- 
cate the  spinal  merabfaues  ;  or,  lastly,  the  in- 
flammation may  appear  in  both  regions  simul- 
taneously, and  thus  be  from  the  first  cerebio- 
■piual  in  seat.  The  writer  has  of  late  seen 
several  cases  of  the  tubercular  variety  belonging 
apparently  to  this  latter  category ;  but  until  the 
spinal  canal  has  been  regularly  opened  for  some 
time  in  autopsies  of  persons  dying  from  this 
disease,  we  snail  be  unable  to  say  what  is  the 
exact  numerical  proportion  of  such  cases  as 
compared  with  those  which  are  simply  cerebral 
in  type.  The  medulla  may  be  comparatively  free 
from  lymph,  and  yet  an  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  meninges  may  be  well-marked.  There 
must,. therefore,  be  a  routine  opening  of  the 
spinal  canal  for  the  decision  of  this  question, 
and  not  a  mere  casual  inspection  of  its  upper 
extremity  through  the  foramen  magnum. 

Anatomical  Chasactebs. — According  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease  at  which  death  takes  place, 
TO  may  meet  with  the  inflammatory  process  in 
one  or  other  of  three  different  stages :— (1)  that 
of  greatly  increased  vascularity  of  the  spinal 
pia  mater ;  (2)  one  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
increased  vascularity,  gelatinous  serum,  lymph, 
or  pus  exists  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia,  mater, 
sad  often  more  marked  in  amount  along  the 
posterior  columns.  This  latter  is  the  condition 
commonly  met  with ;  but  in  rare  cases,  where 
patients  have  survived  an  acute  attack,  we  may 
find  (3)  certain  residuary  chronic  changes  in  the 
form  of  thickenings,,  opacities,  and  undue  ad- 
besions  of  the  pia  and  arachnoid  to  the  spinal 
cord,  which  perhaps  may  itself  show  a  more  or 
icffl  marked  condition  of  peripheral  sclerosis. 

In  the  tubercular  variety  we  frequently  have 
">  do  with  a  mere  gelatinous  serum,  or  thin 
greenish-yellow  lymph  (similar  to  that  met  with 
M  the  base  of  the  brain)  rather  than  with  actual 
L™i?  ™  "'J's'iss  of  the  pia  mater.  Careful 
Sl5;r  "'"  '^'"^^^  ™  the  .anterior  fissure 
ana  m  other  parts  may  also  show  the  character- 

.W.i.f!,''"''",^'"'''  '"  *«fo™  of  opalescent, 
»™unpaeatedinvariousways.  They  are  usually 
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involved  in  the  inflammatory  process,  and  may 
be  much  pressed  upon  by  lymph  and  other 
hyperplasic  products.  The  nutrition  of  the  cord 
itself  is  probably  profoundly  altered,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  an  inflammatory  process  affecting 
the  network  of  vessels  from  which  its  blood- 
supply  is  derived ;  and,  moreover,  the  organic  con- 
tinuity existing  between  the  pia  mater  and  the 
off-shoots  of  connective  tissue  which  extend  into 
it  on  all  sides,  around  the  blood-vessels  that 
penetrate  its  substance,  makes  it  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  inflammatory  process  would   ' 
more  or  less  invade  the  substance  of  the  cord 
itself.     And  this,  as  the  observations  of  F. 
Schultzo  have   shown  {^Berlin.  Klin.    Wochen- 
schrift,  1876,  No.  1),  actually  does  occur.    But 
further  researches  are  needed  in  this  direction, 
in  order  that  we  may  know  the  frequency  with 
which  grave  changes  of  this  kind  are  produced. 
Symptoms. — General  listlessness  and  a  sense 
of  chilliness  have  been  noticed  as  premonitory 
symptoms  in  some  cases  of  spinal  meningitis. 
At  other  times  the  disease  has  been  observed  to 
commence  with  a  more  marked  feeling  of  chil- 
liness, accompanied  or  quickly  followed  by  some 
febrile  elevation  of  temperature,  together  with 
a  full,  rapid  pulse.     Soon   there   supervenes  a 
deep-seated,  boring  pain  in  the  back,  varying  in 
situation  according  to  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  inflammatory  process  at  different  levels. 
Pains  also  extend  round  the  body  in   girdle 
fashion,  and  likewise  into  the  limbs.  Whilst  the 
pains  in  the  back  are  more  or  less  continuous, 
though  greatly  aggravated  by  all  attempts  ax, 
movement,  those  felt  in  the  limbs  and  trunk  may 
be  only  experienced  when  attempts  to  move  are 
made.    Movement  excites  the  dorsal  pain  far 
more  than  pressure  upon  the  vertebral  spines, 
or  light  tapping  over  ihe  same  region. 
(    Eigidity  of  the  spine,  from  muscular  spasms, 
either  localised  or  general,  and  also  rigidity  of 
the  limbs,  or  even  of  special  muscles,  may  coexist 
with  the  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.     There  ia 
often  an  exaltatinn  of  reflex  movements  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  though  this  condition 
is   nothing  like  so  well  marked  as  it  is  in 
tetanus. 

At  the  same  time  marked  hypersesthesia  of 
the  skin  exists  over  considerable  regions  of  the 
trunk  and  extremities.  The  patient  cannot  bear 
to  be  touched,  however  lightly ;  and  still  less 
can  he  endure  to  be  moved.  He  is  irritable  or 
plaintive  if  these  proceedings  be  attempted. 
Owing  to  the  varying  nature  and  extent  of  the 
spasms,  and  the  different  amount  of  pain  enduredi 
the  position  assumed  by  the  patient  is  very 
various  in  different  cases. 

Difficulty  in  defseeation  and  in  micturition 
often  exists,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  spas- 
modic condition  of  the  sphincters.  The  respira- 
tion and  the  heart's  action  are  principally  inter- 
fered with  in  cases  where  the  cervical, meninges 
are  gravely  involved. 

The  temperature  seems,  to  pursue  a  somewhat 
irregular  .course,  but  concerning  this  further  in- 
formation is  nqeded.  It  may, be  only  slightly 
above  the  normal;  and  may  not  rise  much  beyond 
102°,  even  in  fatal  cases,  till  near  the  end.  Then 
it  may  rise  considerably  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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hours ;  ■whilst  in  other  cases  it  may  at  this  same 
period  become  depressed  beloTr  the  normal. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  some  amount 
of  paresis,  or  actual  paralysis,  may  be  noted  in 
one  or  more  limbs ;  the  pains  on  movement  and 
the  skin-hyperaethesia  become  less,  or  may  in- 
deed be  intermixed  with  tracts  in  which  actual 
anaesthesia  exists.  The  bladder  may  at  last  be 
paralysed;  and  respiration  may  be  most  gravely 
interfered  with,  so  that  disturbance  of  this  func- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  heart's  action,  may  be  the 
actual  cause  of  death. 

These  symptoms  are,  in  all  probability,  as 
Erb  maintains,  due  in  very  great  part  to  the 
inflammatory  and  other  changes  by  which  the 
anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots  are  impli- 
cated. Others  may  be  due  to  extensions  of  the 
inflammatoiy  process  to  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  thus  leaving  a  somewhat  uncertain 
minority  of  symptoms  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  mere  implication  of  the  pia  mater  itself. 

The  grouping  of  symptoms  is  apt  to  vary 
much  in  different  cases,  according  as  there  is  or 
is  not  the  coexistence  of  a  cerebral  meningitis ; 
or,  in  the  absence  of  this  complication,  according 
as  the  inflammation  is  more  or  less  localised  ia 
different  regions  of  the  cord,  or  general  in  its 
distribution.  Much  will  depend  also  upon  the 
severity  of  the  process,  and  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  becomes 
involved  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Fever;  pains  in  the  hack  and 
limbs,  greatly  aggravated  by  movement ;  together 
with  Btiffnehs  ot  the  neck,  trunk,  or  limbs ;  local 
muscular  spasms;  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin; 
retention  of  fseces  and  urine ;  dyspncea ;  with  a 
tendency  in  the  later  stages  to  the  superven- 
tion of  paresis,  or  actual  paralysis  of  limbs — 
these  are  the  symptoms,  the  combination  of 
which  to  a  marked  extent  becomes  almost  typical 
of  spinal  meningitis. 

Its  complication  with  a  basal  cerebral  menin- 
gitis is,  amongst  other  signs,  chiefly  indicated 
by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  headache,  slight 
delirium  or  stupor,  paralysis  of  ocular  muscles, 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  loss  of  speech,  or  convul- 
sions. The  presence  of  many  of  such  symptoms 
may,  from  their  great  importance,  tend  to  dwarf 
or  obscure  those  due  to  the  inllammation  of  the 
spinal  meninges  alone;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  absent  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  inflam- 
mation has  not  also  attacked  the  base  of  the  brain. 

The  fact  that  a  meningitis  is  spinal  in  seat, 
and  unaccompanied  with  cerebral  symptoms,  is 
of  itself  exceedingly  good  evidence  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  the  tubercular  form  of  the  affection. 

To  settle  the  question,  which  membranes  of 
the  cord  are  inflamed  in  any  given  case,  we  must 
be  guided  much  by  what  we  can  learn  concern- 
ing the  causal  conditions  and  the  distribution  of 
the  inflammation,  rather  than  by  any  at  present 
known  differences  in  the  grouping  of  symptoms. 
Thus  inflammations  of  idiopathic  origin,  or 
those  which  ape  cerebro-spinal  in  seat,  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  to  be  instances  of 
leptomeningitis  ;  whilst  those  set  up  as  a  result 
of  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  or  as  a  sequence  of 
a  sloughing  sacral  bed-sore,  are  certainly  much 
more  prone  to  take  the  form  of  pachymeningitis, 
op  of  this  in  combination  with  arachnitis. 


In  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  spinal  menin- 
gitis from  other  affections,  it  may  bo  said  that 
a  very  slight  amount  of  attentiou  to  the  nature 
of  the  pains  and  attendant  conditions,  will 
suffice  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  supposing  them 
to  be  rheumatic  in  nature.  And,  similarly,  the 
absence  of  trismus  in  the  early  stages,  and  of 
any  extremely  well-marked  exaltation  of  reflex 
excitability,  together  with  the  presence  of  severe 
pains  in  tlie  back  and  limbs,  will  be  negative 
and  positive  characters  sufficient  for  distinguish 
ing  spinal  meningitis  from  tetanus. 

Another  disease  with  which  spinal  meningitis 
is  liable  to  be  confounded,  is  acute  softening 
of  the  spinal  cord.  But  the  distinction  should 
be  easy  in  the  early  stages  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  course  of  the  affection  will  guide  us  later 
on,  when  symptoms  of  actual  paralysis  may  have 
become  developed.  Still,  in  certain  cases,  a 
spinal  meningitis  may  entail  a  softening  of  the 
cord  to  a  marked  extent,  and  then  the  symp- 
toms of  the  primary  affection  will  gradually  be 
merged  in  those  of  the  other  which  it  induces. 

A  very  rare  condition,  once  met  with  by  the 
present  writer,  is,  he  thinks,  almost  impossible 
to  be  diagnosed  from  spinal  meningitis— that 
is,  where  a  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous  new 
growth  springs  up  rapidly  throughout  the 
spinal  pia  mater  in  the  situation  usually  occu- 
pied by  lymph  or  pus,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
instance  referred  to,  the  disease  seems  to  be  the 
direct  sequence  of  a  fall  from  a  height  or  over 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  death  takes  place  within  a 
period  of  six  or  eight  weeks  (see  Lancet,  vol.  i. 
1880,  p.  988), 

PBoaifOSis. — ^The  prognosis  of  spinal  menin- 
gitis depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the 
primary  or  causal  conditions ;  upon  the  question 
whether  the  disease  shows  a  tendency  to  extend 
to  the  cerebral  meninges ;  upon  the  severity  with 
which  it  implicates  the  cervical  region  of  the 
cord ;  and  also  to  some  extent  upon  the  age  and 
general  state  of  health  of  the  person  attadced. 

It  is  a  disease  which  proves  fatal  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  in  a  very  large  percentage  of 
cases;  complete  recovery  is  certainly  a  rare 
exception ;  but  late  and  partial  recoveiyr-that 
is,  after  the  disease  has  lasted  long,  and  with 
the  remainder  of  some  amount  of  muscular 
atrophy  or  incurable  paralysis^ — is  a  little  more 
frequent.  In  such  cases  the  disease  after  a  time 
lapses  into  a  chronic  condition,  and  the  patient 
very  gradually  recovers,  except,  perhaps,  for 
such  incurable  sequelae  as  are  above  mentioned. 
But  even  in  these  cases  tending  towards  re- 
covery, a  relapse  is  most  easily  brought  about, 
owing  to  the  recommencement  of  the  disease  in 
an  acute  form. 

Where  spinal  meningitis  supervenes  upon  a 
sloughing  bed-sore  existing  in  a  case  of  para- 
plegia, the  end  is  usually  not  far  distant.  The 
gravity  of  any  case  of  spinal  meningitis  is  also 
always  greatly  enhanced  when  the  disease 
spreads  to  the  cerebral  meninges.  And,  so  far 
as  the  spinal  meninges  themselves  arS  con- 
cerned, any  great  intensity  of  the  inflammatory 
process  in  the  cervical  region,  is  always  of  the 
gravest  import,  because  of  the  liability  to  secon- 
dary implication  of  the  cord  itself  in  these  re- 
gions, either  structurally  or  functionally  andtho 
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bringing  about  from  this  cause  of  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  respiration  and 
circulation.  A  continuously  rising  temperature 
in  such  a  case— to  106°  and  onwards— is  also  of 
fatal  import.  .       .    ,      ,. 

Tesatubnt.— Tlie  seventy  of  tlie  disease  is 
apt  to  prompt  to  the  use  of  active  measures  of 
qneetionable  utility;  amongst  these  may  be 
cited  free  local  Blood-letting,  the  free  application 
of  ice  to  the  spine,  and  active  purgation.  It 
is  difficult,  too,  to  say  on  what  principle  it  is 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  cold  when 
we  have'  to  do  with  an  inflammation  within  the 
Bpinal  canal  or  within  the  cranium,  whilst  we 
dmost  always  apply  heat  externally  in  the  case 
of  an  inflamed  pleura,  an  inflamed  peritoneum, 
or  even  to  an  inflamed  skin-tract,  ftobably  the 
jpplication  of  ice  in  such  cases  tends  to  alleviate 
pain,  so  that  where  this  is  great  its  use  may 
bring  much  relief  to  present  suiferinff,  when 
hob  applications  would  only  aggravate  it.  But 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  meningeal 
inflammation  (whether  spinal  or  cerebral)  in- 
creased fulness  of  vessels  around  sensitive  organs 
shut  in  by  unyielding  walls,  almost  necessarily 
leads  to  aggravation  of  pain,  the  application 
of  heat  would  probably  be  more  beneficial  than 
that  of  cold,  so  far  as  the  possible  resolution 
of  the  inflammatory  condition  itself  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  patient  should  certainly  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  quiet  room,  and  lying  either  on  his  side,  or, 
if  possible,  on  his  face  on  a  comfortable  bed. 
He  should  be  well  supplied  with  spoon  diet  of 
the  most  nourishing  'Sesoription,  together  with 
eggs  and  a  moderate  amount  of  stimulants, 
according  to  the  indications  presented  by  his 
symptoms  and  general  condition. 

Blisters  may  be  applied  along  each  side  of 
the  spine  alternately,  or  the  same  regions  may 
be  painted  with  liquor  iodi.  Pain  should  also  be 
eased  by  opium  or  morphia ;  in  fact,  an  opiate 
treatment  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases.  When  opium  and  morphia  do  not 
agree,  or  are  not  admissible,  Indian  hemp  would 
be  worthy  of  trial  as  a  mere  anodyne ;  or  we 
oust  fell  back  upon  bromide  »f  potassium  and 
chloral,  though  the  latter  must  be  used  with 
peat  caution  where  the  heart's  action  is  slow, 
irregular,  and  seriously  interfered  with.  Bella- 
donna and  ergot  have  also  been  recommended, 
on  somewhat  doubtful  grounds,  as  anti-inflam- 
matory remedies. 

We  ought,  in  fact,  to  endeavour  to  combat  the 
most  urgent  symptoms  as  much  as  possible, 
even  if  we  cannot,  by  counter-irritants  and  by 
Me  judicious  use  of  drugs,  modify  the  course  of 
tne  inflammation.  Also  by  suitable  feeding  and 
Micious  nursing  we  should  endeavour  to  tide 
ttte  patient  through  the  disease.  And  if,  hap- 
^'•j  ^'s'iTity  of  the  inflammatory  process 
riin  i  '  'V  ™''  unremitting  attention  will 
X  "S.™'^  *"  P™''°'  "i^  P*''*"*  against  a 
of  T!i,  ^"'^  ""^  condition  otherwise  admit 
wnnU  •  ^"1"'°°  "f  inflammatory  products 
»OTJd,  i„ft„,gjgge,  be  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
,ZT  "^  '  "^1  ^"^  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  MmvT'*?'"*''  of  a  g^ai"  for  »"  adult); 
c«S  ''?'"?"' ^"O'^a'^'-e  "ioses  of  iodide  of 
t«««smm.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  must 
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be  made  to  restore  the  patient's  general  health, 
and  to  combat  the  emaciation  which  the  disease 
itself  usually  involves. 

2.  Meninges,  Spinal,  Hsemorrhage  int< 
or  upon. — Synos.:  Hamatorracliis;  Meniugoa 
Apoplexy  (Spinal). 

Effusions  of  blood  upon,  between  or  benoatl 
the  spinal  meninges  are  altogether  rare  events 
contrasting  notably  in  this  respect  with  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  parallel  conditions  on  thi 
side  of  the  cerebral  meninges. 

jEtioloqy. — Among  the  causes  of  meniugea? 
haemorrhages,  stabs,  blows,  or  falls  will  hold  a 
first  rank.  After  these  causes  we  sbould  have 
to  cite  impediments  to  the  circulation  of  blood, 
occasioned  by  various  respiratory  or  musculai 
spasms,  occurring  either  in  the  course  of  whoop- 
ing-cough, or  during  some  more  than  usuallj 
violent  convulsive  attack,  epileptic,  tetanic,  or 
other.  The  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  or  other 
great  voluntary  muscular  exertions,  may  like- 
wise at  times  prove  caused  of  spinal  meningeal 
haemorrhage.  Occasionally,  however,  it  occurs 
independently  of  any  such,  or  of  other  rea'dily 
assignable  causes. 

Anatomical  Chakacters. — Fluid  blood  or 
blood-clots  may  exist  in  relation  with  the  spinal 
meninges  in  three  different  situations. 

The  most  frequent  site  of  such  hsemorrhago 
is  (1)  outside  the  dura  mater,  between  it  and 
the  vertebral  arches.  Here  largo  clots  are 
sometimes  found,  wholly,  or  more  frequently  in 
part,  surrounding  the  dura  mater  in  the  region 
in  which  the  haemorrhage  has  occurred.  Where 
the  effusion  is  large,  the  cord  itself  may  be  dis- 
tinctly compressed,  but  even  smaller  effusions 
may  produce  some  amount  of  compression  of 
nerve-roots.  A  clot  in  this  situation,  as  in  other 
sites,  will,  of  course,  become  much  modified  in 
appearance  with  age. 

Clots  and  more  or  less  fluid  blood  may  also, 
but  more  rarely,  be  met  with  (2)  inside  the 
dura  mater,  within  the  so-called  arachnoid  sac. 
This  occurs  perhaps  most  frequently  as  a  mere 
sequence  of  a  similar  haemorrhage  taking  place 
in  the  cerebral  meninges,  the  blood  simply  gravi- 
tating into  the  spinal  canal.  Sometimes,  however, 
especially  in  cases  of  spinal  pachymeningitis, 
blood  is  actually  effused  in  this  situation — and 
that  where  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
is  much  more  vascular  than  natural.  The  open- 
ing of  a  thoracic  or  abdominal  aneurism  may  also 
occasionally  take  place  into  the  spmal  canal,  and 
thus  produce  sudden  and  grave  compression  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

Much  smaller  extravasations  of  blood  are  also 
met  with  (3)  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  within 
the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  over  areas  perhaps 
small  in  extent  longitudinally,  but  more  or  less 
embracing  the  cord  in  one  or  more  regions.  The 
cord  or  nerve-roots  may,  however,  be  decidedly 
compressed  by  such  haemorrhages,  even  when 
they  are  small  in  amount,  owing  to  the  space 
into  which  the  effusion  takes  place  being  com- 
paratively shallow. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  these  affections 
are  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  vague  and 
ill-defined.  Theymay  be  much  obscured  by  tho 
causal  conditions.    In  other  cases  they  will  vary 
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in  distinctness   according  to  the  amount  and 
abruptness  of  the  hsemonhage. 

As  a  rule,  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  sudden. 
Pain  in  the  region  of  the  epine,  in  which  the 
hsemorrhage  exists, 'or  radiating  thence  along 
the  nerves  emanating  from  this  region,  may  be 
the  first  symptom.  More  rarely,  muscular 
twitchings  or  spasms  may  exist,  either  alone  or 
with  pains.  These  symptoms,  dependent  upon 
irritation  and  compression  of  senso]^  and  motor 
nerve-roots,  are  at  other  times  almost  wholly 
absent.  There  may  then  be  as  abiding  symptoms 
mere  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  parts  affected, 
together  with  a  sense  of  weight -and  paresis  in 
the  limbs.  Actual  paralysis  is  rare  ;  and  even 
when  it  is  present,  the  rectum  and  bladder 
mostly  escape. 

Where  pain  exists,  there  is  often  stiffness  of 
the  spine ;  and  these  both  together  greatly  inter- 
fere with  movement.  Pebrile  reaction  is  usually 
absent  or  very  slight.  The  severity  of  the 
symptoms  may  abate  after  a  day  or  two,  leaving 
only  more  or  less  paresis.  In  the  case  of  large 
haemorrhages,  however,  with  extensive  compres- 
sion of  the  spinal  cord,  death  may  bo  rapid, 
occurring  in  the  course  of  some  hours  or  of  a 
day  or  two. 

The  symptoms  will  vary  as  the  efiiised  blood 
presses  upon  the  cord  in  the  cervical,  the  dorsal, 
or  the  lumbar  region.  Where  the  effusion  is  in 
the  cervical  region  in  a  traumatic  case,  in  which 
there  is  obvious  head-injury  with  a  condition  of 
stupor,  it  is  almost  certain  not  to  be  diagnosed. 
The  patient  is  not  sensible  enough  to  complain 
of  pain ;  and  the  irregular  respiration  and  small 
disordered  pulse,  with  slight  tremor  or  rigidity 
of  one  or  both  upper  extremities,  may  with 
more  probability  be  ascribed  to  multiple  head- 
lesions — as  actually  happened  in  a  case  which 
i^cently  came  under  the  writer's  notice. 

Diagnosis. — It  may  be  impossible  to  diagnose 
hsemorrhage  into  the  spinal  meningesi  in  cases 
where  it  occurs  as  a  concomitant  of  other  grave 
diseases — such  as  tetanus,  eclanipsia,  or  cerebral 
hsemorrhage ;  and  also  in  cases  where  it  merely 
complicates  a  traumatic  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord  itself.  In  other  cases,  the  presence  of 
certain  causal  conditions,  together  with  the  ab- 
rupt commencement  of  spinal  symptoms  in  such 
combinations  as  have  been  above  referred  to, 
is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  diagnose  it  from 
hsemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  as 
well  as  from  meningitis,  or  acute  softening  {see 
Spinai,  Cohd,  Diseases  of).  The  gradual  onset 
of  the  symptoms  arising  from  tumours  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  of  the  spinal  meninges,  make  it 
more  easy  to  separate  these  affections  from 
meningeal  haemorrhages. 

PiioGKOsis. — ^Meningeal  haemorrhages  are  as 
a  class  decidedly  less  grave  than  meningeal  tu- 
mours. They  are  unlike  the  latter,  moreover, 
inasmuch  as  the  worst  symptoms  attendant  upon 
them  are  produced  at  once,  instead  of  being  only 
very  slowly  evolved ;  so  that  after  a  short,  time, 
unless  the  blood  effused  happen  to  have  pro- 
duced a  certain  amount  of  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  symptoms  gradually  diminish  in 
soverity.  Large  extra-meningeal  haemorrhages, 
compressing  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  are 
by  far  the  most  serious  forms  of  this  affection. 


Tbeatmemt. — In  the  treatment  of  spinal  mo. 
ningeal  haemorrhage  the  patient  must,  of  couive, 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  in  the  recumbent 
position.  Spoon  diet  should  be  administered  for 
a  few  days ;  and  vascular  sedatives,  such  as  aco- 
nite, may  be  given  with  advantage.  Some  re- 
commend active  purgation,  and  the  abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spinal 
column  by  cupping  or  leeches.  These  measures, 
however,  are  of  questionable  utility,  and  the  for- 
mer especially  might  easily  do  positive  harm. 

3.  Meninges,  Spinal,  If  ew  Growths  and 
Adventitious  Products  of.— This  subject  re- 
quires no  very  lengthy  discussion.  As  was  said 
in  regard  to  such  growths  and  products  spring- 
ing from  or  connected  with  the  cerebral  menin- 
ges, the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  in 
the  main  referable  to  irritation  and  pressure  ppon 
adjacent  portions  of  the  nerve-centres  or  upon 
certain  nerve-roots.  The  symptoms,  therefore, 
of  meningeal  growths  or  adventitious  products 
are  almost,  if  not  quite,  indistinguishable  &om 
those  produced  by  similar  bodies  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  sections  on  specjial  symptoms  and  diagnosis 
which  might  otherwise  have  appeared  here  may 
be  suppressed ;  and  the  reader  be  referred  for 
their  equivalents  to  what  he  will  find  under  the 
head  of  Spinal  Cord,  Tumours  of. 

We  shall  now  merely  give  a  few  details  con- 
cerning the  aetiology,  natnre,  and  precise  sites  of 
the  various  new  growths  and  adventitious  pro- 
ducts that  maybe  met  with  in  connection  with  the 
spinal  meninges,  and  shall  supplement  these  de- 
tails with  some  few  general  remarks  bearing  upon 
the  prognosis  and  treatment  Of  such  affections. 

^TioLOGT. — ^In  accounting  for  certain  tu- 
mours, such  as  those  of  a  syphilitic,  of  a  scro- 
fulous, or  of  a  cancerous  type,  we  may  fall  baek 
upon  the  existence  of  a  general  'predisposition'; 
though  what  determines  the  appearance  of  such 
tumours  in  this  or  that  particular  situation 
generally  remains  as  much  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty as  when  the  growths,  are  solitary  or^  of 
non-diathetic  origin.  Amongst  such  determining 
or  exciting  causes  only  one  of  those  usually  cited 
seems  to  be  of  real  potency,  namely,  the  occur- 
rence of  blows  or  injuries  of  various  kinds. 
These  certainly  appear  at  times  to  be — in  the 
spinal  meninges  as  in  other  situations  —  the 
immediately  exciting  causes  of  certain  new 
growths. 

Parasites,  such  as  cysticerci  and  hydatids, 
gain  entry  to  the  system  in  the  way  mentioned 
in  the  articles  on  these  subjects ;  but  something 
so  Indefinite  or  accidental  as  to  be  spoken  of  by 
us  as  'chance,'  will  determine  their  appearance  in 
this  or  that  particular  tissue,  or  organ. 

A.  New  Growths, — (a)  Cancer.— Cancel  oe 
curs  most  frequently  in  the  spinal  meninges,  not 
as  a  primary  affection,  but  by  extending  to  them 
from  a  previous  cancerous  growth  in  one  of  the 
adjacent  vertebrae.  The  space  within  the  spinal 
canal  being  very  limited,  such  a  tumour  soon 
begins  to  press  injuriously  upon  nerve-roots  and 
upon  the  cord  itself.  In  rare  cases,  however,  a 
cancerous  new  growth  may  start  from  the  spinal 
dura  mater. 

(i)  Scrofulous  growths, — Those  masses  are  mot 
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mth  pimcipally  incases  of  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  spinal  column,  and  especially  where  angular 
curvature  is  produced,  though  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  these  more  severe  forms  of  vertebral 
caries.  Caseating-gtowths  are  in  such  cases  apt 
to  extend  from  the  vertebrae,  so  as  to  infiltrate 
•Jicdiffa  mater,  and' then  produce  fungating  ex- 
crescences on  its  inner  surface.  Small  isolated 
scrofulous  tumoiffs,  the  so-called  '  tubercular ' 
growths,  may  also  be  met  with,  though  more 
rarely  than  in  the  cerebrum,  springing  frbm  the 
minal  pia  mater,  and  more  or  less  imbedding 
themselves  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(5)  SjpAitoroato.— Syi)hilitic  growths  are  also 
decidedly  less  frequent  in  connection  with  the 
spinal  than  with  the  cerebral  meninges.  Small 
tumours  may,  however,  spring  either  from  the 
dura  mat'sror  from  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater. 
Or,  instead  of  well-defined  tumours,  there  may 
be  thickenings  of  the  membranes  in  some  part  of 
their  extent,  and  adhesions  between  one  another 
and  the  surface  of  the  cord,  by  means  of  opaque, 
yellowish-white,  gummatous  growths. 

(i)  /Sareomaiu.— Sarcomatous  tumours  of  all 
kinds  may  he  met  with  in  connection  with  the 
spinal  meninges,  Springing  occasionally  from  the 
dura,  mater,  but  more  commonly  from  the  arach- 
noid and  pia  mater.  Instead  of  being  distinctly 
ciroumsiiribed,  such  growths  may  exist  in  the 
&."m  of  diffiise  infiltrations,  invading  the  pia 
mater  all  round  the  cord  for  a  variable  extent. 
In  one  remarkable  case  the  writer  met  with  a 
growth  of  this  kind  involving  the  pia  taater 
througbont  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  was  most  developed  on  its  lateral  and 
posterior  aspects.  Here  in  some  places  the  layer 
of  new  growth  was  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  the  cord  was  notably  compressed  in 
its  postero-latoral  aspetts  {Lancet,  June  26, 
IS'SO,  p.  988). 

(e)  JUymiiKiSfft.-.^Myxomata  are  met  with  in 
tie  form  of  small  circumscribed  tumours,  spring- 
ing mSstly  from  the  pia  mater.  The  writer  has 
seen  bne  ahftut  the  size  of  a  very  large  almond 
situated  on,  and  greatly  dompressing,  the  pos- 
terior'columns  of  the  cord.  Its  presence  was 
associated  with  very  obscure  and  ill-defined 
symptoms  during  life. 

(J)  Tiiberok. — 'tubercles  in  the  form  of '  grey 
granulations'  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
til?  description  of  Spinal  Leptomeningitis. 

(S)  FS'roTMia,  {h)  Lipomata,  and  (t)  Enchon- 
wmuto.— These  virions  kinds  of  new-growth 
jiiveljeen  met  with  occasionally,  but  J)rincipally 
in  connection  with'the  outer  aspect  of  thfe  dura 
miter. 

fflOstiomate.— These  formationsare  here  of 
no  cliiiical  significance,  though  they  are  much 
more  common  in  persons  of  aUages  on  the  spinal 
Man  6n  the  cerebral  menmges.  They  are  apt 
MOMnrin  the  form  of  small  bony  plates  seat- 
eredoverthesittfaceof  the  arachnoid.^  Some- 
times a  limited '  ossification '  of  the  dura  mater 
HUSO  met  with.      ' 

B.  ASvontitiouaProduots.— Parasftes  The 
Mme  two  kinds  of  parasites  may  be  found 
in  connection  with  the  spmal  meninges  as  we 
we  already  had  to  refer  to'  in  Connetetion  with 
•nose  of  the  cerebrum— namely,  the  smaU  and 
Jiien  numerous  <A/ttkerci,  as  well  as  the  more 
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solitary  and  larger  hyebttidai'  The  latter  may 
be  found  within  the  dura  mater,  but  they  have 
been  met  with  much  more  frequently  outside 
this  membrane,  often  forming  large  tumours  con- 
tis;uou3  to  the  spinal  canal.  These  are  the  only 
adventitious  products  of  any  importance  which 
occur  in,  or  in  relation  with,  the  spinal  me- 
ninges, 

PuoGNO.'sis. — As  a  class  these  affections  are 
grave,  tending  to  produce,  with  sonie  exceptions, 
various  irregujar  forms  of  paralysis,  and  ulti- 
mately death,  though  this  latter  may  take  place 
only  after  the  expiration  of  two,  three,  or  more 
years.  The  symptoms  produced  by  tumours 
and  parasites,  as  a  rule,  go  on  increasing  in 
severity;  an,d  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  will 
depend  Inuch  upon  their  rapidity  of  growth,  as 
evidenped  by  the  increase  of  signs  of  severe 
compression  of  the  cord  or  of  its  nerve-roots,  in 
connexion  with  the  state  of  other  organs.  The 
supervention  of  obsliinate  bed-sores,  and  para- 
lysis with  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  may  at 
last  greatly  hasten  the  fatal  termination. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  tumours  or 
parasites  within  the  spinal  canal,  our  efforts  must 
be  in  the  main  directed  to  restoring  or  improving 
the  genera,!  health  of  the  patient,  and  to  com- 
bating the  more  urgent  sympton^is  that  may 
arise^suoh  as  pain,  spasms,  paralysis,  sleepless- 
ness) bed-sores,  and  cystitis.  Where,  however, 
we  '  have  to  deal  with  ,  growths  of  syphilitic, 
OTiigin,  we  can  attack  the  disease  itself  by  raeans 
of  drugs.  Under  the  influence  of  small  doses  of 
mercury  and  increasing  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, the  patient's  condition  may  often  be  mar- 
vellously improved,  though  the  relief  is  perhaps 
not  so  striking  as  in  cases  where  syphilis  affects 
the  cerebral  meninges,  because  in  this  latter  dis- 
ease the  symptoms  are  more  varied  in  nature, 
and  more  dependent  upon  added  functional  com- 
plications. H,  Chablton  Bastian. 

MEN IITQOCELE.— &fl  Bbain,  Malforma^ 
tions  of;  and  Skull,  Disea,se3  of. 

MEWIITGO  -  CEKEBaiTIS.  —  A  name 
given  to  a  pathological  condition  in  which  in- 
flammation of  the  pia  mater  extends  in  some 
regions  of  the  cerebrum  so  as  to  implicate  the 
subjacent  cortical  substance.  The  fact  of  such  an 
extension  is  much  less  capable  of  being  diagnosed 
during  life  than  of  being  discovered  after  death, 
but  it  may  then  be  recognised  by  the  existence  bf 
superficial  softening  of  the  brain-substance,  to- 
gether with  a  more  or  less  marked  increase'  of 
vascularity.  This  condition  probably  always 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  meningitis,  and 
might  reveal  itself  on  careful  microscopical  ex- 
amination^although  the  inflammatory  changes 
may  not  have  advanced  far  enough  to  produce 
an  easily  appreciable  amount  of  softening. 

MEWINO-O-MTEIiITrS  IS  a  term  used  to 
indicate  a  condition  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  meninges  has  extended  to  the  surface  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  evidence  of  such  an  exten- 
sion has  usually  been  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  existence  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  super- 
ficial softening.  But  minor  changes  of  an  in- 
flammatory type,  capable  of  recognition  by  the 
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microscope,  may  also  here  exist  witli  frequency, 
as  F.  Schultze  has  shown,  although  they  may  fall 
short  of  entailing  actual  softening. 

MEIfOFATTSS  (/tiji'b,  the  menses,  and  vm- 
ats,  a  cessation). — Tlie  natural  cessation  of  the 
menstrual  flow,  or  '  change  of  life '  in  the  female. 
See  Change  of  Life. 

MEWOEBHAaiA  (/iV,  a  month,  and  ^<- 
yvvixi,!  burst  forth). — Over-abundant  menstrua- 
tion, whether  due  to  excessive  quantity,  or  to 
undue  frequency.  See  Mekses  or  Menstruation, 
Disorders  of.    • 

MEWSES  or  MEWSTBTJATIOIT,  Dis- 
orders of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Ti-oubles  de  la  Men- 
struation ;  Ger.  Stomngen  des  Monatsfiuases  ■ 
Storungen  der  Menstmaiion. 

Menstruation  is  the  periodic  discharge  of  a 
sanguineous  fluid  from  the  female  generative 
organs.  The  discharge  continues  each  time  for 
from  three  to  eight  days.  It  varies  in  quantity 
in  different  subjects.  The  estimation  of  this  is 
surrounded  by  great  diiEculties;  usually,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  is  from  four  to  six  or  eight 
ounces.  It  takes  place  monthly;  that  is,  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  days  intervenes  from  the  appear- 
ance of  one  flow  to  the  appearance  of  the  next 
following.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  interval 
is  less  than  twenty-eight,  and  may  be  as  short  as 
twenty-one  days ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
prolonged  to  thirty-one  days,  and  the  function  be 
still  performed  normally.  The  discharge  does  not 
appear  during  childhood  or  old  age.  It  usually 
appears  for  the  first  time  bet-ween  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  years,  and  for  the  last  time  between 
the  forty-third  and  forty-eighth;  but  it  may 
appear  as  early  as  the  ninth,  and  continue  to 
appear  regularly  afterwards  up  to  the  fifty-third 
or  fifty-fifth  year.  The  function  is  suspended 
during  pregnancy,  and,  as  a  rule,  during  lacta- 
tion. The  source  of  the  discharge  is  the  body 
of  the  uterus.  It  is  not  due  to  a  cougestion  or 
an  erection  of  that  organ,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  to  the  degeneration,  disintegration,  and 
removal  of  the  so-called  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus— the  decidua  menstrualis.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  degeneration  and  disintegration, 
the  vessels  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus 
are  opened,  and  haemorrhage  follows.  The 
oltimate  cause  of  the  discharge  is  said  to  be 
the  separation  of  ova ;  such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  in  every  instance,  for  menstruation  may 
take  place  without  the  discharge  of  an  ovum,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  ova  may  be  separated  from 
the  ovary  without  the  occurrence  of  menstrua- 
tion. It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that 
the  function  is  in  some  manner  dependent  on  the 
ovaries,  for  when  the  latter  have  been  removed 
menstruation  ceases. 

The  fluid  is  not  in  all  cases  sanguineous; 
indeed  its  bloody  character  may  be  regarded  as 
accidental,  though  present  in  the  infinite  majority 
of  cases.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  under- 
stood that  the  disintegration  and  removal  of  the 
decidua  menstrualis,'  which  is  the  essential 
taetor  in  menstruation,  may  be  effected  without 
tile  occurrence  of   hsemorrhage,  and  there  is 
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reason  to  believe  that  in  so-called  •  white  meu 
struation '  such  is  the  case. 

For  the  due  performance  of  the  function  two 
conditions  are  essential,  namely,  sound  general 
health,  and  normally  developed  organs  of  gene- 
ration. Disorders  of  the  menstrual  process  may 
be  brought  about  by  very  many  conditions.  These 
disorders  are  generally  divided  into : — 

I.  Amenorrhosa,  where  the  discharge  is  ab- 
sent, or  deficient  in  quantity. 

II.  Dysmenorrhcea,  where  the  function  is 
performed  with  difficulty  and  pain. 

III.  Menorrhagia,  where  the  discharge  is 
profuse. 

I.  Amenorrhoea.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Amlnorrhk ; 
Ger.  Amenorrhoe. 

^Etiology  and  Symptoms. — Amenorrhcea  is 
dependent  either  on  general  states;  or  on  local 
pathological  conditions — ^that  is,  on  lesions  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaries. 

1.  All  conditions  or  influences  which  tend  to 
deteriorate  the  blood,  or  which  act  unfavourably 
on  nutrition,  may  be  causes  of  amenorrhcea.  The 
most  common  of  these  is  the  demand  made  on  the 
system  in  the  development  of  the  aptitude  for 
conception,  the  growth  and  separation  of  ova,  and 
the  performance  of  the  menstrual  function.  At 
this  time  the  breasts  develop,  the  ovaries  and 
uterus  enlarge,  the  pelvis  grows,  and  the  whole 
form  becomes  altered.  Many  women  who  dup- 
ing childhood  have  enjoyed  apparently  perfect 
health,  as  they  approach  puberty  become  gra- 
dually or  suddenly  anaemic  or  chlorotic,  without 
any  assignable  cause  other  than  the  demand 
made  on  nutrition  by  the  process  of  develop- 
ment through  which  they  at  the  time  pass. 
Nutrition  becomes  impaired,  tastes  perverted, 
pains  of  a  neuralgic  character  are  felt  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  the  menstrual  discharge  does 
not  appear,  or  it  may  appear  once  scantily, 
and  then  at  irregular  intervals,  or  it  may  disap- 
pear for  months  or  even  years.  All  the  symp- 
toms of  anaemia  are  present,  and  the  patient  is 
languid,  listless,  lacks  energy,  and  is  in  more  or 
less  constant  suffering.  The  above  may  take 
place  in  cases  where  the  surroundings  may  be 
favourable  to  healthy  developnient.  Hygienic 
conditions,  however,  play  a'  most  important  part 
in  the  proper  development  of  the  female  .func- 
tions, and  when  the  surroundings  are  unfavour- 
able, evil  is  sure  to  follow.  ■  Want  of  food,  or 
improper  food,  want  of  fresh  air,  impure  air 
want  of  exercise,  foul  gases,  malaria,  are  prolific 
causes  of  failure  or  imperfection  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  young  girl,  and  are 
common  causes  of  amenorrhosa.  Disease  also  is 
a  by  no  means  infrequent  cause  of  the  condition 
under  consideration,  as  phthisis,  Bright's  disease, 
diseases  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. Emotion,  fright,  or  grief,  change  of  air 
and  food  (as  when  girls  go  from  the  country  to 
London),  and  cold,  may  arrest  or  suspend  the 
monthly  discharge. 

2.  But  amenorrhcea  may  be  due  to  local  con- 
ditions. These  are  absence  or  disease  of  the 
ovaries,  of  the  uterus,  or  of  both;  and  imperfect 
development  of  one  or  both  organs. 

In  cases  where  the  ovaries  are  absent,  the 
change  in  form,  from  girl  to  woman,  which  takes 
place  at  puberty,  does  not  occur.     The  girl 
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HOTS  but  does  not  develop.    A  masculine  ap- 
pearance supervenes,  the  breasts  remain  small, 
the  pelvis  narrow,  the  voice  becomes  manly  and 
iush,  a  beard  may  grow  on  the  face,  sexual 
passion  is  absent,  and  the  health  remains  good. 
When  the  uterus  alone  is  wanting,  there  may 
be  no  indication  of  the  condition  in  the  state 
of  tlie  general  health  or  development,  and  local 
examination  is  necessary  in  order  to  detect  the 
circumstance.    In  these  cases  the  vagina  termi- 
nates in  i  cul  de  sac,  and  the  uterus  cannot 
be  felt  on  examination.      On    introducing  a 
Sngei  into  the  rectum  and  a  sound  into  the 
bladder,  it  is  found  that  the  two  organs  are  in 
contact,  and  that  there  is  no  uterus  between 
them.  There  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  one  or  two 
iiiijall  fibrous  masses  representing  the  uterus. 

Certain  diseases,  as  scrofulous  abscess  and 
atrophy,  which  involve  the  whole  substance  of 
the  ovaries,  and  also  atrophy  of  the,  womb,  may 
jauie  amenorrhoea. 

.  Ammrrhaajromretmtien. — In  these  cases  the 
sanguineous  discharge  is  separated,  but  does  not 
appear  externally,  owing  to  atresia  of  the  genital 
anal.  The  closure  may  occur  at  any  point 
between  the  os  uteri  and  the  vaginal  orifice.  A 
membrane  may  close  the  os  tincae ;  the  hymen 
may  lie  imperforate;  the  vagina  may  be  absent, 
or  its  vails  may  be  adherent  at  any  part  of  its 
touise,  or  along  the  whole  of  it.  The  occlusion 
ma;  be  congenital,  or  may  arise  from  inflamma- 
tion during  childhood,  or  after  severe  labours. 
In  these  cases  the  menstrual  molimina  are 
periodically  present,  but  the  catamenia  do  not 
appear.  The  molimina  increase  in  severity 
from  month  to  month ;  the  patient  has  pain  in 
the  back,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  and 
becomes  pale  and  sallow ;  the  abdomen  after  a 
time  begins  to  enlarge,  and  continues  to  increase. 
On  examination  a  tumour  having  the  shape 
of  tllj  enlarged  uterus  may  be  felt  rising  from 
the  pelvis.  It  is  smooth,  elastic,  and  dull  on 
percussion.  If  the  condition  be  not  discovered,  the 
^iBtaaion  of  the  uterus  may  go  on  to  rupture, 
or  its  contents  may  pass  along  the  Fallopian 
tubes  into  the  abdomen,  causing  peritonitis  and 
death. , , 

Diiopsis.— Whenever  a  patient  suffers  from 
ameuorrhffla,  pregnancy  must  be  thought  of.  If 
this  state  can  be  excluded,  the  general  condition 
must  be  investigated.  Anaemia  and  its  causes 
Mould  be  sought  for.  The  chest,  heart,  and 
time  must  be  examined.  If  there  be  no  general 
eondition  to  account  for  the  amenorrhoea,  the 
practitioner  must  see  whether  the  breasts  and 
pelvis  are  developed,  and  examine  the  vulva  and 
Tegina  fop  obstruction,  if  there  be  any  suspicion 
of  such  a  condition.  Finally  it  may  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  uterus  and  ovaries. 

/^™wt.-The  treatment  of  the  first  form 
ot  amenorrhoea  is  the  treatment  of  the  general 
"ate.  If  there  be  want  of  constitutional  vigour, 
raange  of  air,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  mental 
OMupatjon,  but  not  severe,  and  nourishing  diet 
snonldbj.aaTised.    The  stomach  and  bowels 

»k1  ■  *™*"^  ^'  »°^  een'le  aperients  and 
raanes  given  if  the  tongue  be  foul  f  then  vege- 

Zp^^°'\"°2,'  ''^™'  0'  '*•'«''  appropriate 
"°^ed  «.  N  ,ff„rts  should  be  made  to  act  es- 
muij  upon  the  uterus,  and  this  is  particularly 


binding  when  the  amenorrhoea  is  dependent  on 
phthisis,  Bright's  disease,  or  such-like  eonditions. 

The  second  form  is  often  incurable.  In  those 
cases  where  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are  absent, 
nothing  can  be  done.  If  the  uterus  be  present, 
but  imperfectly  developed,  means  should  _  be 
used  to  promote  its  growth.  With  this  view 
stem  pessaries,  galvanic  pessaries,  and  irritants 
have  been  advised.  Galvanism  will  probably 
prove  a  useful  agent  in  these  cases.  It  should 
be  tried  first  externally,  one  pole  being  applied 
to  the  spine  and  one  over  the  uterus  and  ovaries. 
Should  this  fail,  one  pole  should  be  applied  to 
the  uterus  direct,  and  the  other  above  the  pubes, 
and  to  the  ovarian  regions.  These  means,  which 
are  not  free  from  danger,  should,  however,  never 
be  tried  where  the  amenorrhoea  is  not  associated 
with  suffering  of  some  kind.  Indeed,  amenor- 
rhoea in  many  instances  requires  no  treatment 
at  all. 

In  cases  of  retention  from  atresia  of  the  genital 
canal,  an  outlet  must  be  made  for  the  fiow.  If 
the  hymen  be  imperforate  it  should  be  divided, 
and  the  fluid  allowed  to  run  out.  In  cases  of 
absence  of  the  vagina,  a  canal  has  in  some  in- 
stances been  successfully  made.  In  atresia  of 
the  OS  uteri  the  offending  structure  should  be 
divided  by  the  trochar  or  knife.  These  opera- 
tions are  accompanied  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  danger.  Patients  not  infrequently  die  after 
them  from  peritonitis  or  shock.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  imperative  to 
remove  the  menstrual  fluid  retained,  for  unless 
this  be  accomplished  death  is  inevitable. 

II.  Dysmenozrhcea. —  Stnon.  :  Fr.  JDysme- 
norrhee;  Ger.  Dysmenorrhoe. 

In  dysmenorrhoea,  menstruation  is  accompanied 
by  pain.  In  some  women  the  menstrual  function 
is  performed  without  pain  or  discomfort  of  any 
kind ;  as  a  rule,  however,  they  suffer  more  or  less 
from  backache,  headache,  languor,  and  lassitude 
during  the  catamenial  flow.  When  the  dull 
aching  amounts  to  sharp  pain,  the  function  is 
performed  abnormally,  and  the  woman  is  said 
to  suffer  from  dysmenorrhoea. 

Miiouoai  AND  Symptoms. — This  symptom 
has  been  referred  to  five  different  conditions, 
upon  one  or  more  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend, and  hence  there  are  five  kinds  of  dysme- 
norrhoea recognised,  namely: — 

1.  Mechamcal  or  obstructive: 

2.  CmigesHve  ot:  inflammatory.  >  .i 

3.  Neuralgic,  sympathetic,  ov  spasmodic,     .-' 

4.  Membranom. 

5.  Ovarian, 

I,  Mechanical  dysmenorrhosa.  —  Mechanical 
dysmenorrhoea  is  doubtless  the  most  common 
of  the  above  forms.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said 
that  dysmenorrhoea  cannot  exist  without  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  uterus. 
Opinions,  however,  differ  greatly  with  regard  to 
the  seat  of  bbstruetionw  It  may  exist  in  the  vagina 
or  in  the  uterus.  Dr.  Robert  Barnes  believes  it 
to  be  usually  situated  at  the  os  tincae,  and  to  be 
frequently  accompanied  by  conical  cervix.  Dr. 
Marion  Sims  thinks  its  most  frequent  seat  is -the 
OS  internum  uteri.  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  refers  the 
obstruction  to  flexion  of  the  uterus  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  That  the  outer  orifice  of  the 
uterus  is  occasionally  so  small  as  to  cause  ob- 
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Btructiun  to  ths  citamenial  ilow  has  been  proTed 
beyond  question,  but  there  is  no  efidenee  of  the 
great  frequency  of  this  condition.  Still  less  evi- 
dence is  found  of  the  existence  of  obstruction  at 
the  inner  orifice.  Flexions  of  the  uterus  need 
be  acute  to  present  obstruction  to  the  flow ;  in 
such  cases,  at  the  point  of  flexion  the  canal  of 
the  uterus  is  flattened,  and  its  walls  are  not 
jasily  separated.  Hetroflexion  is  a  more  fre- 
qui?nt  cause  of  dysmenorrhoea  than  antiflexion, 
because,  as  a  rule,  the  angle  of  flexion  is  more 
acute  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  should, 
hoTrever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  fine 
channel,  even  a  pinhole  os,  may  su£&ce  to  permit 
a  fatal  haemorrhage,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
very  narrow  canal  Tvonld  prove  capable  of  the 
painless  passage  through  it  of  the  menstrual 
discharge  when  the  latter  is  in  a  healthy  state — 
that  is,  Trhen  it  contains  neither  clots  of  blood 
nor  fragments  of  membrane.  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  painful  menstmation,  the  cause  of  the  ob- 
struction does  not  lie  in  the  genital  passage,  but 
in  the  menstrual  fluid  itself,  because  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  blood, 
mucus,  and  the  molecularly  disintegrated  deci- 
dua,  contains  small  fragments  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  uterus,  clots,  and  masses  of  viscid 
mucus ;  and  that  while  the  orifices  of  the  uterus 
would  easily  permit  the  passage  of  healthy 
menses,  they  do  not  suffice  for  the  painless 
expulsion  of  such  particles  as  have  been  enume- 
rated. 

This  form  of  dysmenorrhoea  is  very  common. 
It  is  frequently  accompaniedi  by  inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  well 
as  by  inflammation  and  abrasion  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cervix.  That  these  complica- 
tions contribute  to  enhance  the  pain  caused  by 
the  obstruction  present  during  menstruation 
cannot  be  doubted.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  complications  are 
probably  secondary.  Indeed,  primary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  is  of  inflnite 
rarity ;  it  depends  on  the  obstruction  which  had 
been  at  work  for  years  before  the  inflammation 
set  in. 

The  symptom  of  this  variety  is  pain  of  vary- 
ing intensity;  in  some  cases  it  is  of  a  very 
severe  character.  It  begins  in  the  pelvis,  and 
radiates  to  the  groin,  sacrum,  and  thighs.  It  is 
often  said  to  be  all  round  the  pelvis  or  lower 
part  of  the  trunk.  It  may  come  on  a  little 
before,  with,  or  a  little  after  the  appearance  of 
the  discharge,  and  may  cease  with  or  soon  after 
the  same;  or  it  may  continue' more  or  less  severe, 
but  always  paroxysmal,  until  the  end  of  the 
flow.  There  is  often  tenderness  of  the  skin  of 
the  hypogastrium  and  groins ;  vomiting,  hic- 
cough, headache,  hysteria,  and  even  delirium  may 
be  present.  The  flow  may  be  scanty  or  profuse, 
and  in  the  former  case  it  is  often  followed  by  an 
abundant  yellow  discharge  for  a  few  days.  There 
may  be  leucorrhoea  throughout  the  inter-men- 
strual interval.    Micturition  is  often  painful. 

2.  Congestive  or  inflammatory. — This  name  has 
been  given  to  those  cases  of  painful  menstruation 
in  which  the  uterus  is  enlarged,  and  heavier  than 
natural.  It  is  met  with  in  the  married  and  in 
the  single ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  never  oeciurs 


as  a  primary  aflTection,  but  is  the  result  of  obstnic- 
tion,  abortion,  or  labour.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  mechanical  dysmenoisrhoea.  The  state 
of  enlargement  can  be  diagnosed  by  digital  ex- 
amination only. 

3.  Neuralgio.-^Thxa  variety  at  one  time  in- 
cluded a  very  large  number  of  the  cases  of  painful 
menstruation  which  came  under  notice ;  but  since 
more  eiflcient  means  have  been  employed  for 
learning  thjB  condition  of  the  uterus,  the  number 
of  cases  referred  to  this  categoiy  has  greatly 
diminished.  At  present  it  is  limited  to  the  cases 
of  young  girls,  in  whom  it  is  not  desirable  to 
make  a  vaginal  examination;  and  to  those  cases 
in  which  no  pelvic  lesion  can  be  found  to  account 
for  the  suffering.  It  cannot  be  said  that  neu- 
ralgia of  the  uterus  never  exists;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  of  such  rarity  that  it  should  be  diag- 
nosed with  the  greatest  hesitation. 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ob- 
structive variety. 

4.  Membranons. — In  this  form  a  membranous 
sac,  having  the  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  is  expelled  with  the  oatamenia. 
The  sac  has  three  oriflces,  corresponding  to  the 
orifices  of  the  Fallopiau  tubes,  and  the  inner 
orifice  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  It  has  an  inter- 
nal smooth,  punctated,  and  an  external  flocculent 
surface.  Occasionally  during  expulsion  the  sac 
is  turned  inside  out.  It  may  be  passed  with 
every,  or  with  every  other,  menstruataon,  or  only 
occasionally.  Instead  of  being  passed  in  the  form 
of  a  complete  sac,  the  membrane  may  be  broken 
up,  and  expelled  as  shreds  of  various  sizes.  Micro- 
scopic examination  shows  that  the  membrajue 
possesses  a  structure  identical  with  the  lining  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus.  It  contains  glands  and 
blood-vessels,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  decidua.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  is  always  the  result  of  concep- 
tion, but  ample  evidence  has  been  published  to 
refute  this  statement.  As  a  rule  the  uterus  is 
enlarged ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  enlargement  is  probably  a  condition  secon- 
dary to  the  dysmenorrhaea,  or  to  previous  gesta- 
tion. There  is  commonly  tenderness  of  the  pelvic 
tissues  around  the  uterus,  probably  of  the  peri- 
toneum; ovaritis  is  frequently  present.  All  these 
conditions  are  probably  seooijdary. 

Displacement  of  the  uterus  is  also  not  an  un- 
common complication-T-a,n  anteflexion  or  retro- 
flexion :  an  affection  of  another  mucous  mem- 
brane may  also  co-exist. 

The  symptoms  are  usually  very  severe,  the 
pain  being  most  intense,  of  a  bearing-dawn  cha- 
racter, and  often  comps^red  to  labour-pains.  It 
reaches  its  acme  just  before  the  membrane  is 
expelled.  If  the  membrane  be  passed  in  frag- 
ments, the  pain  recurs  Tyjth  the  passage  of  each. 
The  pain  accompanying  the  expulsion  may  be 
.  slight,  or  even  absent.  In  the  latter  case  the  uterus 
is  large,  and  the  os  patulous.  The  passage  of  the 
membrane  takes  place  often  on  the  third  day  of 
menstruation,  but  may  occur  later;  frequently 
shreds  are  passed  from  the  first  or  second  day 
at  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  flow.  With  the 
expulsion  of  the  membrane,  there  is  generally  a 
gush  of  blood,  after  which  the  flow  proceeds 
normally.  The  catamenial  discharge  may  be 
normal  in  amount,  considerably  increased,  or 
even  scanty. 


The  pathology  of  tMs  affection  is  untnown. 
It  has  been  said  to  be  the  result  of  conception. 
Cases  of  abortion  may  probably  have  been  mis- 
taken for  this  affection,  but  tliat  it  occurs  inde- 
pendently of  sexual  connection  is  amply  proved. 
It  lias  also  been  said  that  it  is  due  to  inflam- 
mation; that  the  membrane  expelled  is  an  in- 
flammatory exudation.  The  evidence  in,  favour 
of  this  view  is  very  scanty.  Inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  uterus  is  frequently  met  with 
in  cases  of  membranous  dysmenorrhcea,  but  not 
always.  Indeed,  cases  of  this  affection  occur  in 
which  no  trace  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus 
could  be  found  either  before  or  after  death.  More 
recently  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is  due  to 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  uterus.  If  this  be  the  fact  in  some  cases, 
it  certainly  is  not  in  all.  It  is  more  probably 
due  to  malnutrition,  -which  in  some  oases  has 
■jiisted  ab  initio.  It  has  been  met  with  also  in 
^onty  and  rheumatic  subjects,  but  what  rela- 
tion it  holds  to  these  diatheses  is  unknown. 

S.  (karian. — This  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  dysmenorrhoea,  for  it  is  not  due  to  menstruation 
—that  is,  to  the  discharge  of  the  sanguineous 
fluid  from  the  uterus— but  to  the  growth  and 
rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles.  The  Graafian 
follicles  develop  gradually,  and  take  a  long  time 
to  ariive  at  maturity.  It  is  not  a  sudden  pro- 
cess. It  is,  however,  towards  the  end  of  their 
growth,  as  they  approach  the  time  of  rupture, 
that  they  become  painful.  They  usually  burst 
some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  men- 
strual flow,'  but  this  may  happen  during  the 
catomenia,  or  after  their  cessation.  The  pain 
usually  comes  on  before  the  catamenia,  a  few 
dajs  or  a  week,  and  may  cea^e  with  the  appear- 
auco  of  the  menses,  or  several  days  before  that 
event.  The  suffering  may,  however,  come  on  at 
any  time' daring  the  flow  or  during  the  interval. 
It  is  situated  usually  in  the  left  ovarian  region, 
tor  the  left  oWry  is  more  frequently  affected 
tlian  the  right.  The  pain  extends  down  the 
thiglis,  and  to  the  sacro-iliac  joint  of  the  same 
side.  Not  infrequently  the  corresponding  kidney 
is  tender.  Pain  may  occur  in  the  left  and  right 
side  at  gltemate  periods,  or  a  period  may  pass 
without  pain.  Vomiting  and  hysteria  are  often 
present.  There  is  suiperficial , and  deep  tender- 
ness over  the  painful  part.  Patients  often  say 
that  they  have  a  swelling  in  the  side,  and  on 
examination  a  difiiised  fulness  is  found  in  the 
ovarian  region,  which  is  tympanitic,  and  due 
evidently  to  local  distension  of  the  intestine  by 
gas,  Examination  per  vaffinam  and  per  rectum 
will  often  detect  a  small  tumour,  tender,  mov- 
able in  the  early  periods,  later  on  fixed,  on  the 
side  affected,  and  a  little  behind  the  uterus. 
Pressure  on  the  tumour  calls  forth  severe  pain 
and  a  feeling  of  sickness.  Later  on  the  uterus 
boeomes  less  movable,  and  drawn  to  the  affected 
side.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  contraction  of 
inflammatory  products,  and  not  to  distension  of 
the  broad  ligaments,  for  it  occurs  in  long  stand- 
"BJMes  only.     Micturition  is  frequent  and 


The  pathological  lesion  is  inflammation  of  the 

/tk      follicles,  of  the  stroma,  or  surfaces 

™'^T'  "tending  to  the  neighbouring  tis- 

oue.i,  This,  again,  is  rarely  primary.   In  women 
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who  have  had  children,  it  is  often  due  to  par- 
turition and  abortion.  In  the  unmarried  it  ig 
the  result  of  long-standing  dysmenorrhoja.  In 
the  latter  cases  true  dysmBnorrhoea  is  always 
primary)  and  ovaritis  secondary.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  during 
menstruation. 

Many  diseases  of  the  uterus,  as  fibroid  tumours, 
polypi,  cancer,  &c.,  cause  dysmenorrhoea. 

Tbeatmbnt. — Dysmenorrhcea  is  often  very 
obstinate  undei?  treatment,  and  its  course  is  very 
protracted.  In  many  cases  much  may  be  done 
by  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  to  th« 
-stomach,  liver,  and  bowels. 

During  an  attack  rest  in  bed  should  be  en- 
joined, and  hot  baths,  anodynes — opium,  morphia, 
chloral,  or  ohloroform^be  administered  for  the 
relief  of  the  pain.  Saline  aperients,  iron,  arsenic, 
and  bismuth,  are  of  service  during  the  intervalis. 
If  there  be  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  tendency,  this 
must  be  treated.  But  recourse  must  be  bacj  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  to  local  treatment, 
and  the  plan  adopted  will  depend  niuch  on  the 
view  taken,  not  of  the  individual  case,  but  of 
dysmenorrhcea  generally.  Should  displacement 
be  found,  it  should  be  corrected.  Frequently, 
however,  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
suffering'  continues.  Clots  are  commonly  found 
in  the  discharge,  and  the  cervical  canal  is  not 
capacious  enough  Co  permit  their  passage.  In 
these  cases  the  channel  must  be  enlarged.  This 
may  be  done  in  several  ways  :^— 

1.  iBy  graduated,  bougies,  similar  to  those  in 
use  for  dilating  stricture  of  the  urethra.  One  or 
more  of  them  are  passed  at  intervals  of  several 
days,  until  the  necessary  dilatation  has  been 
accomplished. 

2.  A  dilator,  such  as  Priestley's  or  EUinger^s, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  uterus,  and  the  ori- 
fices forcibly  and  suddenly  dilated. 

3.  Tents  of  compressed  sponge,  or  of  lami- 
naria  digitata,  may  be  passed  into  the  canal,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  six  or  ten  hours, 
until  it  has  been  well  dilated. 

These  means,  however,  are  unsatisfactory,  for 
the  orifices  regain  their  original  state — the  dila- 
tation is  not  permanent.  To  obviate  this  con- 
traction, recourse  has  been  had  to  incision  of 
the  supposed  contracted  part.  The  best  method 
is  that  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Marion  Simsj  that 
is,  the  division  of  the  external  orifice  by  scissors, 
and  of  the  internal,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a 
blunt  pointed  knife.  The  operation  is  performed 
as  follows : — 

Tho  patient  is  placed  on  a  table  on  the  left 
side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up.  Sims's  duck-bill 
speculum  is  introduced,  so  as  to  bring  the  cervix 
uteri  to  view.  It  is  then  given  to  an  assistant 
to  maintain  it  in  position.  The  cervix  is  fixed 
by  a  sharp  hook,  and  the  lips  of  the  uterus 
divided  laterally  by  scissors.  Sims's  knife,  is 
then  introduced  through  the  inner  orifice,  and 
as  it  is  withdrawn  is  made  to  ineise  the  os  in- 
temum  as  well  as  the  angle  of  the  wound  made 
by  the  scissors  near  the  same  orifice;  tho 
knife  is  again  introduced,  and  the  opposite  side 
incised  in  a  similar  manner,  Marion  Sims  re- 
commends incision  of  the  inner  and  outer 
orifices ;  Dr.  Robert  Barnes  the  outer  orifice  only. 
When  the  cutting  is  completed,:  a  strip  of  lint. 
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moistened  in  a  solution  pf  perchloride  of  iron  in 
glycerine,  should  be  introduced  into  the  wound, 
and  a  plug  of  lint  into  the  vagina,  and  the  patient 
put  to  .bed.  The  haemorrhage  accompanying  the 
operation  is  usually  slight;  sometimes,  however, 
it  is  profuse,  but  .it  can  generally  be  controlled 
by  pressure  made  against  the  cervix  fixed  by 
a  sharp  hook,  by  means  of  sponge  probangs. 
fiest  in  bed  for  one  week  should  be  enjoined. 
The  vaginal  plug  should  be  renewed  every  day 
until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  intra- 
cervical  dressing  may  be  removed.  The  sound 
should  then  be  introduced  daily,  to  prevent  union 
of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  or  an  intra-uterine 
stem  may  be  worn  with  a  similar  object.  Instru- 
ments called  hysterotomes  have  been  invented 
for  incising  the  orifices  of  the  uterus.  They  are 
single  or  double-bladed.  The  blade  or  blades 
are  concealed  in  a  sheath  during  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  uterus ;  when  this  has  been  done, 
the, blade  or  blades  are  made  to  spring  out  and 
incise  the  cervix  as  the  instrument  is  withdrawn. 
The  operation  is  better  performed  by  knife  or 
scissors. 

III.  Menorrhagia,  and  Metrorrhagia. — 
SiKOS. :  Vulg.  flooding;  Fr.  Menorrhagie; 
Metrorrhagie ;  Ger.  Mutlerblutfluss. 

The  former  term  is  used  to  denote  profuse 
menstruation ;  the  latter,  haemorrhage  from  the 
uterus  at  any  other  time  than  the  catamenial 
epoch.  The  two  symptoms  are  frequently  met 
with.  Menorrhagia  often  exists  alone.  When 
metrorrhagia  is  present  daring  menstrual  life, 
the  catamenia  are,  as  a  rule,  also  profuse. 
These  haemorrhages  may  be  called  forth  by 
many  lesions.  Indeed,  they  may  accompany  the 
majority  of  the  pathological  conditions  to  which 
the  pelvic  organs  are  liable.  They  may  also 
arise  from  general  states — as  scurvy, the  haemor- 
rhagic  diathesis,  Bright's  disease, '  phthisis,  ciiv 
rhosis  of  the  liver,  and  the  acute  specific  diseases. 
The  most  common  cases  are,  however,  met  with 
in  the  form  of  distinct  alterations  of  structure 
in  the  pelvic  organs,  as  sub-involution  of  the 
uterus,  polypus,  fibroid  tumour,  cancer,  displace- 
ments, retained  portions  of  placenta,  moles — 
fleshy  or  vesicular,  fungous  degeneration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  mucous  polypi, 
ulcerations  of  the  cervix,  haematocele,  inversion 
of  the  uterus,  and  congestion  of  the  uterus,  due 
to  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the 
heart  and  lungs  or  liver. 

Profuse  haemorrhages  of  an  irregular  character 
occur  also  in  young  girls  before  the  advent  of  re- 
gular menstruation.  This  form  of  uterine  haemor- 
rhage is  not  common,  but  it  is  sometimes  of  very 
serious  import,  for  occasionally  it  has  proved 
fatal.  More  frequent  is  the  occurrence  of  irre- 
gular bleeding  from  the  uterus  during  the 
menopause.  The  causes  of  these  climacteric 
haemorrhages  are  really  not  known.  They  have 
been  said  to  be  due  to  congestion,  but  on  in- 
sufficient evidence. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hesmorrhage 
from  the  uterus  resolves  itself  into  the  imme- 
diate treatment  of  the  attack,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  condition  leading  to  it.  The  treatment 
of  the  attack,  or  the  means  of  arresting  the 
bleeding,  consists  in  great  part  in  securing  abso- 
lute rest.     The  patient  should  remaio  in  bed  in 
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the  recumbent  position,  and  avoid  all  exertion 
mental  and  physical.  At  the  same  time,  internal 
remedies  which  tend  to  check  haemorrhage  should 
be  given.  Of  these,  those  most  commonly  used 
are  ergot  of  rye,  gallic  acid,  the  mineral  acids, 
and  acetate  of  lead.  Mineral  acids,  in  combi- 
nation with  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda,  often 
act  well.  Should  acetate  of  lead  be  adminis- 
tered, the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched, 
as  some  persons  are  very  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  the  drug,  and  manifest  symptoms  of  acute 
lead-poisoning  after  the  administration  of  a 
small  quantity  of  it.  Should  these  means  fail, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  plugging  the  vagina 
or  uterus.  The  vagina  is  plugged  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — The  patient  is  placed  on  hor  left 
side  and  a  speculum  is  introduced,  and  the  canal 
is  firmly  packed  with  pledgets  of  cotton-wool  or 
strips  of  lint,  tied  on  a  string  for  convenience 
of  removal.  This  will  arrest  the  haemorrhage 
for  a  time,  but  it  can  only  prove  a  temporary 
expedient.  The  plug  is  liable  to  become  ex- 
tremely offensive,  from  decomposition  of  blood 
and  of  the  secretions  in  the  vagina,  and  should 
consequently  be  changed  every  eight  or  twelve 
hours.  A  more  e£&cient  means  of  arresting 
haemorrhage  is  plugging  the  uterus  itself.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  tents  of  sponge  or  laminaria, 
and  with  a  twofold  object.  The  first  object  is 
the  immediate  arrest  of  the  bleeding;  but  the 
chief  object  usually  is  to  dilate  the  canal  of 
the  uterus  so  as  to  permit  its  exploration  by 
the  finger,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
bleeding.  This  means  will  not  only  check  the 
bleeding  temporarily,  but  will  in  many  cases 
effect  a  permanent  cure.  To  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tent  a  Sims's  speculum  should  be 
used,  and  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  should  be  fixed 
by  a  sharp  hook.  In  many  cases,  however,  tents 
will  not  be  necessary.  The  haemorrhage  will  be 
controlled  by  the  other  means  ennmeratedj  or 
the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage  will  be  made  out 
without  the  use  of  tents.  In  all  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  haemorrhage  is  uncontrollable,  or 
so  profuse  as  to  threaten  life,  or  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  bleeding  is  obscure,  tents  should 
be  had  recourse  to,  both  to  check  the  flow  and 
complete  the  diagnosis.  When  the  cause  has 
been  discovered,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  re- 
moved. 

But  even  after  the  uterine  canal  has  been 
dilated  no  definite  cause  may  be  found  for  the 
bleeding.  In  these  cases,  styptics,  or  even 
caustics,  may  be  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  organ.  Those  chiefly  used  are  nitric  acid, 
chromic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  a  solution  of  iodine, 
or  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  These 
are  best  applied  through  a  uterine  speculum 
of  platinum  or  vulcanite,  on  a  probe  of 
similar  material.  While  using  these  means 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  internal 
uterine  medication  is  not  free  from  grave 
danger. 

The  remainder  of  the  treatment  of  menor- 
rhagia  consists  in  attention  to  the  general 
state. 

MENSUBATIOIT  {mmswa,  a  measure).— 
A  synonym  for  measurement.  See  Mkasfbi* 
MKNT  ;  .and  Physical  Examination. 


MENTAQRA. 
MENTAGBA.  (menfmn,  the  ehin,  and  &ypa, 
attaofc)  —A  name  for  affections  of  the  ohin, 
more  general  than  sycosis,  and  therefore  some- 
times convenient.    See  Skin,  Diseases  of;  and 
Sycosis. 

MENTAGEOPHTTON  (mmtagra,  and 
ivrit,  a  plant).-The  fungus-plant  of  mentagra, 
in  reality  a  trichophyton,  discovered  by  Gruby 
in  the  hair-foUieles  and  hair  in  sycosis.  See 
EpiphvtioSkik-Disbases;  Sycosis;  and  Tinba. 

MEN'TAL  DISOBDERS.     See  Insanity. 
MENTIQO.    See  Mentaora. 

MEUTOHE,  on  extreme  east  of  French. 
Biviera. — Moderately  vparni,  bracing,  sheltered, 
and  dry  winter  climate.  Mean  temperature  in 
vrinter,  48°  Fahr.  "Wihds:  E.  SE.,  and  NW. 
Soil,  sandstone.  See  Climate,  Treatment  of 
Disease  by. 

HEEOURT,  Diseases  arising  from. — 
SraON. :  Fr.  Bydrargyrk ;  Intoxication  merai- 
ricBr,  Ger.  Qaasksilbervergiftunff. 

Though  considerable  discrepancies  of  opinion 
hare  existed  as  to  the  poisonous  or  innocent 
properties  of  the  metal  mercury  itself  when 
swallowed,  there  can  ■  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
poisonous  character  of  its  soluble  and  volatile 
compounds,  nor  even  as  to  the  insidious  nature 
of  the  vapours  of  metallic  mercury.  Metallic 
mercury  has  occasionally  been  administered  in 
enormous  quantities  without  producing  any  de- 
cided physiological  effects ;  whilst  in  other  in- 
stances, salivation  and  other  specific  effects 
have  resulted.  These  differences  are  doubtless 
doe  to  the  fact,  that  in  those  cases  where  effects 
have  resulted  from  the  administration,  oxidation 
and  solution  of  a  portion  of  the  metal  had  taken 
place, 

Mercurial  poisoning  may  be  either  (A)  acute, 
or  (B)  ohronlo ;  the  former  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  one  or  several  large  doses  at 
short  intervals,  the  latter  form  of  mercurialism 
arising  from  the  repeated  exhibition  of  small 
dosesiof  the  less  active  preparations  of  the 
metal ,  There  is  also  a  peculiar  form  of  mer- 
curialism, which  is  the  effect  of  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapours,  either  of  the  metal  or  of  its 
volatile  compounds,   and    is  characterised  by 


A.  Acute  meicurial  poisoning..'— Descbip- 

Ti0}r.-.The  effects  produced  ,by  a  considerable 
dose,  say  a  drachm,  of '  one  of  the  more  soluble 
compounds  of  mercury,  such  as  corrosive  sub- 
limate, or  the  nitrate,  are  those  of  a  corro- 
sive and  irritant  poison.  The  effects  are  im- 
mediate. In  the  act  of  swallowing  an  intense 
hnmmj  sensation  is  experienced  in  the  mouth 
and  throat,  followed  by  excruciating  pain  in 
the  stomach,  and  extending  to  the  abdomen, 
ineilocal  effects  of  the  poison  are  feequently 
"siWe,  as  a  whitening  of  the  tongue  and 
fauces.  There  is  vomiting,  tenesmus,  and  pur- 
ging, often '  of  a  bloody .  character.  Colic  and 
great  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 
are  also  symptomatic.  Not  unfrequently  there 
IS  suppression  of  the  urine.  The  gustatory  sen- 
'„;,°?  "  f  Terted;  there  is  dryness  of  the 
moutn ;  anda  brassy  or  metallic  taste  is  generally 
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experienced  after  the  first  local  corrosive  action 
of  the  poison  has  somewhat  abated.  The  coun- 
tenance is  anxious ;  the  skin  is  pale,  cold,  and 
clammy;  and  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and 
rapid.  Salivation  may  supervene,  accompanied 
by  foetor  of  the  breath.  Should  recovery  not 
take  place,  death  may  occur  within  a  few  hours, 
or  may  be  delayed  for  one  or  more  days ;  or  the 
patient  may  more  rarely  succumb  to  some  of  the 
ordinary  sequelfe  of  corrosive  poisoning.  When 
death  supervenes  speedily  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poison,  the  fatal  result  is  usual  ly 
due  to  collapse. 

Most  of  the  effects  of  acute  mercurial  poison- 
ing may  result  from  the  application  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  un- 
broken skin. 

Anatomical  Chabaotebs. — The  post-mortem 
appearances  seen  after  acute  mercurial  poison- 
ing are  inflammation,  and  even  erosion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  extrava- 
sation of  blood  beneath  this  membrane.  Ulcera- 
tion is  rare.  The  intestinal  tract  also  exhibits 
signs  of  extensive  inflammation,  and  this  has 
been  nbticedespecially  in  the  large  intestine. 
The  rectum  is  usually  much  inflamed,  and  its 
surface  covered  with  shreds  of  bloody  mucus.  A 
peculiar  slaty  appearance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  where  not 
highly  inflamed,  has  been  thought  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  corrosive  sublimate  poisoning. 

Diagnosis. — Though  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  corrosive 
preparations  of  mercury,  greatly  resemble  those 
produced  by  arsenic,  the  diagnosis  is  generally 
not  difScult.  The  effects  following  almost  imme- 
diately on  administration,  the  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  bloody 
stools  in  mercurial  poisoning,  serve  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  poisons.  Where  doubt  exists, 
an  analysis  of  the  secretions  may  be  made ; 
arsenic  is  most  readily  detected  in  the  urine,  and 
mercury  in  the  saliva.  The  existence  of  saliva^ 
tion  and  foetor  of  the  breath — though  not  always 
presents-may  also  be  valuable  aids  in  completing 
the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — In  acute  poisoning  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  the  best  antidote'  is  albumen,  or  the 
albuminoids  in  any  soluble  form.  The  white  of 
one  or  more  eggs  should  be  beaten  up  with  water, 
and  swallowed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Failing 
an  egg,  flour  made  into  a  thin  paste  may  be  ad- 
ministered. Albumen  combines  directly  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  form  an  insoluble  compound. 
On  account  of  the  powerful  local  action  of  the 
poison  on  the  stomach,  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump  is  not  advisable  ;  but  if  the  vomiting  be 
not  free,  emetics  of  as  simple  character  as  pos- 
sible may  be  administered.  The  rest  of  the 
treatment  consists  in  alleviating  pain  by  means 
of  opiates,  and  the  general  treatment  applicable 
for  irritant  poisons.  Thirst  must  be  alleviated' 
by  demulcent  drinks.  For  this  purpose  milk, 
mixed  with  once  or  twice  its  bulk  of  lime-water, 
is  excellent ;  the  casein  of  the  milk  and  the  lime 
both  tending  to  render  the  mercury  insoluble, 
and  so  to  act  as  antidotes. 

B.  Chronio  mercurial  poisoning,  Synon.  ; 
Mercurialism. 

Descbiption. — The  repeated  ingestion  of  small 
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doses  of  the  more  soluble  and  actire  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  sucsh,  as  the  bichloride  and  the 
bieyanide,  may  give  rise  to  chronic  symptoms ; 
but  these  more  frequently  result  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  or  more  doses  of  the  more 
insoluble  preparations  of  the  metal,  such  as 
calomel  or  the  oxides.  When  chronic  symptoms 
folloTT  the  administration  of  one  dose  of  a  mer- 
curial preparation,  this  is  not  altogether  due 
to  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  but 
is  attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  slow- 
ness with  -which  mercury  is  eMminated  from  the 
system.  There  appears  also  to  be  a  remarkable 
difference,  not  altogether  dependent  upon  their 
differing  solubilities,  between  merowric  or  per- 
salts,  and  mermrom  or  proto-salta,  in  respect  to 
their  toxic  properties.  Mercuric  compounds  are 
greatly  more  potent  than  merourous  salts.  By 
far  the  most  common  result  of  the  continued  ad- 
ministration of  mercury  compounds  is  salivation. 
This  consists  in  a  profuse  discharge  from  the 
salivary  glands ;  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the 
gums;  and  fcetor  of  the  breath.  In  children, 
and  more  rarely,  in  adults,  salivation  may  pass 
into  sloughing  and  gangrene  of  the  cheeks ;  and 
a  fatal  result  may  ensue.  Other  symptoms  are 
nausea,  colicky  pains,  depression,  and  those  ner- 
vous symptoms  to  which  the  term  '  mercurial 
palsy '  has  been  applied ;  but  this  last  group  of 
symptoms,  which  is  most  commonly  met  with 
after  inhalation  of  the  vapours  of  mercury,  must 
be  described  more  in  detail. 

Meroiirial  Paralysis. — ^Workers  in  mercury, 
such  as  water-gilders,  looking-glass  makers,  and 
the  makers  of  barometers  and  thermometers, 
are  apt  to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  form  of  shaking 
palsy,  kr.own  either  as  '  the  trembles,'<mercurial 
tremors  or  metallic  tremors,  amd  tremblemmt 
mitallique  by  the  French.  This  disease  affects 
those  who  .handle  the  .oxides  of  the  metal,  but 
more  frequently  those  who  are  exposed  to  mercu- 
rial fumes.  Mercury  exhibits  a  small  vapour- 
tension,- and  consequently  is  vapourisable  at  all 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  the  tension  of  its 
vapour  below  60°  Pahr.  is  very  small.  The 
metallic  tremors  may  come  on  suddenly  or  gra- 
dually, and  they  may  be  unaccompanied  with 
salivation.  The  upper  limbs  are.  first  affected, 
and  then  by  degrees  the  whole  muscular  system. 
The  patient  is  affected  with  tremors  when  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  exert  the  muscles,  so  that 
he  is  unable  to  guide,  for  instance,  a  glass  of 
water  steadily  to  the  lips ;  he  cannot  put  his  feet 
steadily  to  the  giound ;  and  when  he  tries  to 
walk  he  breaks  into  a  dancing  trot.  The  muscles 
of  mastication  and  deglutition  are  affected  in 
advanced  cases.  Delirium,  mania,  and  idiocy 
have  oceasio Dally  followed  the  continued  inhala- 
tion of  mercury  fumes. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  mercurial  tre- 
mors is  usually  not  difficult.  It  must  be  ad- 
'mitted,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  tremors 
produced  by  mercury  are  in  no  way  distinguish- 
able from  those  due  to  the  now  well-recognised 
disease  known  as  disseminated,  multiple,  or  in- 
sular sclerosis.  The  former  are  less  readily 
confounded  with  ordinary  shaking  palsy'(para- 
lysis  agitans)  and  the  convulsive  movements  of 
chorea.  The  history  of  exposure  to  mercury 
will  seldom  be  absent.     In  paralysis  agitans  the 
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tremors  occur  when  the  patient  is  at  rest ;  and 
the  peculiar  forward  gait,  as  if  the  patient 
were  endeavouring  to  pass  from  a  walking  to 
a  running  pace,  is  characteristic.  The  metallic 
tremors  come  on  only  when  the  muscles  are 
exerted,  and  usually  they  entirely  cease  when 
the  patient  is  lying  at  rest,  or  is  asleep.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  tremors  of  disseminated 
sclerosis;  but  here  we  have  the  peculiar  con- 
sensual  rotation  of  the  eyes  known  as  nystag- 
mus. In  paralysis  agitans,  when,  told  to  raise 
the  affected  hand,  or  to  protrude  the  tongue, 
the  patient  performs  both  actions  steadily.  In 
mercurial  tremors,  and  in  disseminated  sclerosis, 
the  case  is  different — the  tongue  when  volun- 
tarily protruded  is  tremulous,  and  the  patient 
cannot  raise  his  hand  when  requested  to  do  so, 
without  shaking.  In  both  mercurial  tremors  and 
the  tremors  of  insular  sclerosis,  the  muscular 
agitation  ceases  for  the  most  part  during  sleep. 
In  one  form  of  metallic  tremors  the'  movements 
approach  in  character  the  convulsive  movements 
of  chorea. 

Tbeatment. — In  chronic  mercurial  poisoning, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  patient  must  at  once  be 
removed  from  the  further  influence  of  the  metal. 
Masks  worn  over  the  mouth  are  not  of  much  use. 
In  mercurial  tremors  cessation  from  working 
with  the  metal,  and  mild  tonics  of  iron,  usually 
suffice  for  the  speedy  restoration  to  health ;  but 
the  shaking:  occasionally  persists  throughout 
life.  For  salivation  and  the  more  formidable 
gangrene  of  the  mouth,  besides  cessation  of  the 
administration  of  the  metal,  and  the  exhibition 
of  tonics,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given. 
Astringent  gargles  and  aetivb  local  treatment 
may  perhaps  be  necessary. 

Thomas  Stbvbksok. 

MEiSENTSBIC  GIiANDS,  Siseaaes  of. 
Of  the  lacteal  glands,  which  lie  in  ^he  folds  of 
the  peritoneum  connected  with  the  intestines,  | 
the  mesenteric — which  are  connected  with  the 
small  intestines— 'may  be  ranked  as  the  most 
important,  and  what  is  described  with  regard 
to  these  will  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  lacteal 
glands.  They  are  all  really  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  are  subject  to-similar 
diseases.  The  statements  made,  therefore,  with 
reference  to  these  strnotnres,  will  also  apply  in 
the  main  to  the  lacteal  glands  (see  Lymphatic 
System,  Diseases  of);  but  the  latter  are  likewise 
liable  to  certain  special  morbid  changes,  whilst 
these  changes  present  some  peculiarities  as  re- 
gards their  effects  and  symptoms.)  Thus,  when  the 
lacteal  glands  are  diseased,  the  general  nutrition 
tends  to  be  markedly  impaired,  owing  to  the  in- 
terference with  the  transmission  and  due  elabo- 
ration of  the  chyle,  and  if  they  are  extensively 
involved  the  entire  system  suffers  gravely. 
Owing  to  their  situation  and  anatomical  rela- 
tionsj  these  glands,  in  certain  forms  of  disease, 
may  originate  secondary  effects  of  consider- 
able importance.  For  instance,  peritonitis  may 
be  excited  by  their  irritation  or  rupture;  or 
by  their  pressure  on  vessels  or  other  structures, 
ascites  and  other  conditions  more  or  less  serious 
may  result.  The  enlarged  mesenteric  glands  may 
be  felt,  in  certain  diseases,  through  the  abdominal 
walls.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  par- 
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ticular  diseases  of  the  mesenteric  glands  will  now 
be  considered,  so  far  as  they  may  require  special 

comment.  .  -  -  j.. 

1  Acute  Congestion  and  Inflammation. 
The"  lacteal  glands  are  very  liable  to  become 
more  or  less  congested  or  inflamed  in  connection 
with  any  inflammatory  condition  affecting  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  situation  and  number  of 
glunds  implicated  .will  correspond  mainly  with 
tlie  portion  of  bowel  involved.  They  become 
enlarged,  but  the  changes  are  seldom  such  as 
■jD  give  rise  to  any  evident  symptoms,  and  they 
subside  as  the  cause  of  the  irritation  ceases  to 
operate.  In  rare  instances  the  inflammatory 
piocess  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  and  then  there 
18  great  danger  of  serious  consequences ;  in  one 
case  which  came  under  the  writer's  notice,  fatal 
peritonitis  appeared  to  have  been  set  up  by  the 
irritation  of  a  suppurating  mesenteric  gland. 

Attention  may  be  directed  here  to  the  changes 
which  03cur  in  the  lacteal  glands  in  certain 
special  acute  diseases,  namely,  typhoid  fever  and 
dysentery.  In  typhoid  fever  the  mesenteric 
glands  are  usually  involved,  corresponding  with 
tie  part  of  the  small  bowel  affected  in  this  dis- 
ease; but  if  the  colon  is  implicated  the  mesocolic 
glands  also  suffer.  The_  changes  in  the  glands 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  merely  secondary 
to  intestinal  irritation,  for  they  commence  from 
the  outset,  and  go  on  simultoneously  with  the 
progress  of  the  intestinal  lesions.  The  glands 
become  enlarged,  from  a  hyperplasia  of  their  lym- 
phatic elements,  and  this  enlargement  increases 
nntd  from  about  the  tenth  to  the ,  fourteenth 
day  of  the  disease,  Theyareof  a  red  or  purplish 
colour,  and  moderately  firm.  On  section  small, 
opaijue,  pale-yellow,  friable  collections  are  some- 
times seen.  As  a  rule  the  glands  subsequently 
become  giadijally  softer,  and  diminish  in  size, 
ceiuming  in  favourable  cases  their  normal  con- 
dition ji.not  uncommonly,  however,  they  become 
more  or  less  shrivelled  and  contracted,  tough  and 
pale,  or  of  a  grey  or  bluish  colour,  and  they  may 
even  calcify.  In  exceptional  instances  the  glands 
rapidly  soften  in  their  interior,  a  purulent  fluid 
being  formed,  mingled  with  sloughs ;  and  very 
reielj  they  have  ruptured  into  the  peritoneum, 
thus  setting  up  fatal  peritonitis.  It  cannot  be 
demonstrated  how  far  the  implication  of  the 
absorbent  glands  accounts  for  the  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever,  hut  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
have  more  or  less  influence  over  them. 

I)ysen(i6j;y  is  another  special  disease  in  which 
the  lacteal  glands  are  ipvolved,  but  tlie  changes 
here  seem  tp  be  merely  the  'effects  of  irritation 
from  the  ifltestinal  lesion..  The  mesopolic  glands 
are  mainly  affected,  but  if  the' disease  iii)plica,tes 
WIS  small  jptestines,  the  mesenteric  also  suffer. 
Wey  become  enlarged,  red,  and  softened;  and  if 
the  dysentery  assumes  a  chronic  form,  the  glands 
are  also  permanently  changed. 

2., Scrofulous  or  Tubercular  Disease. — 
Mstmm(^ka.—The  nature  of  this  affection 
has  been  already  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
absorbent  glands    generally    (see   Lymphatic 

t  ?'  ^T'^^^  °^'  '"^  ''  '"'^^  «"*^™  to  indi- 
cate here  fjie  spe.qial  points  which  require  to  be 
acticed  i|i,  cijnneotion  with  the  lacteal,  glands, 
ocrolulous  or  tuberculous  ^i'sease  of  the  me- 
sentenc  glands  constitutes  a  most  important 


disease  in  children  and  young  persons.  Itmay 
exist  independently,  but  is  usually  associated 
with  so-called  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  in- 
testines, to  which  it  is  then  probably  secondary. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  mesenteric  disease 
may  be  primarily  set  up  as  the  result  of  mere 
long-continued  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  The 
patient  may  be  evidently  scrofulous  or  tuber- 
cular, but  this  is  by  no  moans  constant,  and  there 
may  be  no  signs  whatever  of  any  such  diatbesif. 
The  disease  may  also  be  accompanied  with'piil- 
monary  phthisis,  although  this  is  comparatively 
rare  in  children,  and  the  lung-affection  is  almost 
always  secondary.  In  adults,  on  the  other  hand, 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lacteal  glands,'  when 
it  does  occur,  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  a 
complication  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  intestinal 
ulceration  being  present  at  the  same  time. 

The  changes  in  the  glands  are  similar  to  those 
characteristic  of  the  scrofulous  process  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  namely,  a  hyperplasia  of 
the  cellular  structures,  of  low  vitality,  followed 
-by  caseation,  and  ultimately  by  calcificationj  if 
the  case  last  sufficiently  long ;  and  it  is  usual  in 
fatal  cases  to  find  these  conditions  more  or  less 
combined  in  different  glands.  Should  recovery 
take  place,  all  the  involved  glands  may  be  con- 
verted into  inert,  chalky  masses,  in  which  con- 
dition they  remain  permanently.  A  case  came 
under  the  writer's  notice  some  years  ago,  in  which 
the  patient  having  died  from  an  independent 
acute  illness,  the  mesenteric  glands  were  found  to 
be  universally  calcified,  this  being  associated  with 
scarring  of  the  external  glands,  and  other  signs 
of  past  scrofulous  disease,  from  which  the  patient 
had  quite  recovered ;  the  condition  of  the  glands 
was  unattended  with  any  symptoms  whatever. 
The  individual  glands  in  mesenteric  disease  may 
attain  a.  considerable  size,  and  when  they  are 
agglomerated  a  distinct  tumour  is  formed. 

Stmptoms.  —  It.  is  frequently  impossible  to 
recognise  definitely  the  symptoms,  either  local 
or  general,  due  to  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  as  they  are  combined  with, 
and  masked  by  those  resulting  from  intestinal 
ulceration  and  catarrh,  or  ftom  the  implication  of 
other  structures.  The  digestive  organs  are  usu- 
ally disordered,  and,  even  if  there  should  not  be 
intestinal  ulceration,  children  who  suffer  from 
mesenteric  disease  are  very  liable  to  enteric 
catarrh.  Hence  diarrhoea,  with  unhealthy  stools, 
is  a  common  symptom,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
check,  or  it  returns  from  very  slight  causes.  In 
other  cases  the  bowels  are  constipated.  Scrofu- 
lous njesenteric  glands  do  not  seem  to  be  painful 
in  themselves,  but  colicky  pains  in  connection  with 
the  bowels  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
diseases  of  the  glands  mayhave  some  influence  in 
exciting  these.  The  abdomen  is  almost  always  dis- 
tended and  prominent,  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  flatus,  and  it  may  be  distinctly  tympanitic. 
Hence,  even  when  the  glands  are  much  enltoged, 
it  is  often  irtipossible  to  feel  them,  but  they  may 
sometimes  be  made  out  by  deep  pressure  with 
the  fingers  over  the  abdomen.  In  some  instances 
the  abdomen  is  retracted,  and  then  the  glands 
may  be  more  readily  felt.  They  may  produce 
symptoms  by  their  mechanical  effects,  and  the 
writer  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  extreme 
ascites  was  probably  dvie  to  tubercular  mesentoriji 
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disease.  By  irritation  of  the  peritoneum,  or,  in 
very  rare  instances,  by  the  glands  bursting  into 
its  cavityi  peritonitis  may  be  set  np.  The  general 
Bymptoms  are  usually  very  prominent,  as  evi- 
denced by  wasting,  which  may  reach  eKtreme 
emaciation,  ansemia,  debility,  and  pyrexia, marked 
hectic  fever  ultimately  supervening  in  some 
..•ases.  How  far,  however,  the  mesenteric  lesion 
originates  these  symptoms  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
and  dispute,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  in  some  measure  accountable  for  them. 
Oases  in  which  mesenteric  glands  are  the.  seat 
of  scrofulous  disease  differ  much  in  their  seve- 
rity, and  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  make 
any  positive  diagnosis.  A  large  number  of  cases 
prove  fatal,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  even 
after  severe  symptoms  recovery  may  take  place, 
the  glands  becoming  calcareous  and  harmless. 
When  the  glandular  affection  is  secondary  to 
pulmonary  phthisis,  it  helps  to  hasten  the  fatal 
termination. 

Tkbatuent. —  This  mainly  consists  in  the 
treatment  required  for  scrofulous  disease  in  gene- 
ral, such  as  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil, 
preparations  of  iron,  quinine,  and  other  tonics ; 
favourable  hygienic  conditions  and  surroundings ; 
change  of  air,  especially  to  the  country  or  to 
the  sea-side;  and  other  appropriate  measures. 
The  diet  needs  particularly  careful  attention. 
It  should  be  nutritious  and  digestible,  but  has 
often  to  be  modified  so  as  to  render  it  suitable 
for  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  Ee- 
medies  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  state 
of  this  canal,  or  to  the  relief  of  symptoms  con- 
nected with  it,  are  also  often  required.  No 
local  application  can  possibly  have  any  effect 
upon  scrofulous  mesenteric  glands;  but  symp- 
toms might  be  benefited  by  friction  with  some 
liniment,  the  application  of  a  flannel  bandage, 
or  the  use  of  dry  heat,  fomentations,  or  poul- 
tices in  connection  with  the  abdomen,  should 
occasion  call  for  them.  Any  secondary  morbid 
conditions  which  may  arise  must  be  attended 
to.  In  the  case  already  alluded  to,  paracentesis 
was  urgently  demanded,  on  account  of  extreme 
ascites ;  the  fluid  re-accumulated  almost  to  the 
same  amount,  but  it  afterwards  gradually  dis- 
appeared entirely  by  absorption,  and  the  patient 
recovered. 

3.  Hypertrophy. — It  will  merely  be  needful 
to  remark  under  this  head  that  the  lacteal  glands 
are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  hypertrophied  in 
cases  of  lymphadenoma,  and  in  the  form  of  leu- 
cocythsemia  attended  with  glandular  enlargement. 
The  writer  has  met  with  instances  where  the 
growth  was  very  considerable.  They  might  pos- 
sibly be  detected  during  life  by  physical  exami- 
nation, or  they  might  cause  symptoms  by  their 
mechanical  effects ;  but,  as  a  rule,  their  existence 
is  only  ascertained  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. 

i.  Atrophy  and  Degeneration. — The  me- 
senteric glands  atrophy  in  old  age,  and  they  may 
also  become  wasted  and  withered  after  previous 
disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever.  The  caseous  and 
calcareous  changes  which  they  undergo  in  con- 
nection with  scrofulous  disease  have  been  already 
Indicated.  It  may  happen  that  atrophic  or  de- 
generative changes  in  these  glands  affect  the 
general  condition ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
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may  be  extensively  calcified,  and  yet  the  patient 
remain  apparently  in  excellent  health. 

5.  Morbid  Formations. — The  mosenterio 
glands  may  be  ths  seat  of  albuminoid  disease. 
It  is  said  that  they  can  then  be  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  firm,  distinct,  and  easily  mov- 
able ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 
Cancer  is  chiefly  met  with  as  a  secondary  de- 
posit, the  lacteal  glands  being  particularly  liable 
to  become  affected  if  the  intestine  is  the  seat  of 
malignant  disease,  and  the  localisation  being  de- 
termined by  that  of  the  intestinal  lesion.  It  may 
occur,  however,  as  a  primary  affection.  The  cancer 
is  usually  of  the  softer  varietyjbut  it  will  de- 
pend to  some  extent  on  the  nature  of  any  primary 
deposit.  A  considerable  tumour  may  be  formed, 
firm  and  nodulated ;  or  the  glands  may  remain 
separate.  Physical  examination  often  reveals  the 
presence  of  the  disease ;  and  this,  together  with 
localised  pain,  and  symptoms  due  to  pressure, 
should  any  such  be  present,  as  well  as  signs  of 
the  cancerous  cachexia,  or  of  the  implication  of 
other  organs,  especially  the  intestines,  constitute 
the  clinical  phenomena  associated  with  malignant 
disease  of  the  lacteal  glands.  No  treatment  can 
be  of  any  service.        Feedeeick  T.  Eobebts. 

MBSEITTEBY,  Diseases  of.  &e  Pekito- 
NEOM,  Diseases  of. 

MESMEBISM, — Definition. — The  name  of 
the  process  by  which,  rather  more  than  a  century 
ago,  Anthony  Mesmer,  the  deluded  (or  at  all 
events  the  deluding)  promidgator  of  the  doctrine 
of  'animal  magnetism,'  induced  the  so-called 
mesmeric  trance  or  sleep.  See  Mahnetisk, 
Animai, 

This  mesmeric  trance  is  identical  with  the 
condition  now  known  as  'induced  somnam- 
bulism,' or  still  more  commonly  as  '  hypnotism ' 
or  the  '  hypnotic  state.'  The  condition  itself 
is  one  which  presents  to  the  observer  many 
highly  interesting  phenomena,  and  it,  together 
with  the  means  of  inducing  it,  were  first  investi- 
gated in  a  full  and  scientific  manner  by  James 
Braid  of  Manchester  (1843). 

In  this  place  it  is  not  intended  to  speak  of 
the  subject  from  its  old  point  of  view.  The 
reader  who  desires  to  gain  some  notion  of  the 
errors,  deceptions,  and  vain  pretensions  with 
which  the  whole  subject  was  enveloped  by  those 
who  have  been  content  to  style  themselves 
'  mesmerists,'  may  with  advantage  consult  the 
article  on  '  Mesm^risme,'  by  Deschambre  {Diet. 
Ency.  des  So.  Med.,  tome  vii.),  at  the  close  of 
which  they  will  also  find  a  valuable  bibliography. 
Here  the  proceedings  of  Mesmer  and  his  fol. 
lowers  in  France  are  fully  exposed. 

As  a  sort  of  transition  between  this  old  state 
of  things,  with  its  erroneous  theory  and  vain 
pretensions,  and  the  scientific  standpoint  taken 
by  Braid  in  regard  to  the  more  correct  limi- 
tation of  the  phenomena  observable  and  their 
altogether  intrinsic  mode  of  production,  came 
the  observations  of  EUiotson  in  London,  as  con- 
ducted in  the  years  1837-38,  when  he  sought  to 
inform  himself  and  others  as  to  the  phenomena 
and  curative  virtues  of  mesmerism.  He  en- 
countered a  storm  of  opposition,  principally  on 
account  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 
He  was  unquestionably  honest  and  enthusiiuitlo 
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In  his  search  for  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  ; 
l)ut  he  ynfortunately  did  not,  as  Braid  by  his 
keene*  insight  -was  enabled  to  do,  reject  and 
otherwise  explain  the  so-called  phenomena  of 
clairvoyance,  of  transposition  of  the  senses,  and 
of  prediction  or  prophecy.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  Braid  did  not  also  reject  all  the 
so-called  phenomena  of  phreno-hypnotism. 

An  independent  practical  study  of  the  subject 
and  of  its  therapeutic  applications  was  shortly 
after  the  date  of  Braid's  labours  commenced  by 
Esdaile  in  India  (1846),  as  well  as  by  J.  K. 
Mitchell  in  the  United  States.  They  have  more 
recently  been  succeeded  by  other  inyestigators, 
amongst  whom  inay  be  mentioned  Girard  Teulon 
and  Demarquay  (1860);  Oh.  Eichet  (1875); 
Charcot  (1878);  and  also  "Weinhold,  Beard,  Pre- 
yer,  Berger,  Griitzner,  and  Heidenhain  (1880). 

The  induction  of  the  hypnotic  state  or  sleep 
has  hitherto  been  possible  in  only  a  certain,  but 
variable  percentage  of  the  persons  with  whom 
trial  has  been  made,  though  a  successful  result 
has  been  much  more  frequent  with  women  than 
with  men.  According  to  Eichet,  however,  the 
operator  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  failure 
of  his  first  attempts  with  the  same  person ;  as 
persons  may  succumb  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
trial,  and  ;subsequently  prove  thoroughly  good 
subjects  for  experimentation.  Persons  who  have 
once  been  hypnotised  can  in  general  be  again 
brought  with  comparative  ease  into  the  same 
condition,  and  the  facility  of  hypnotising  such 
persons  goes  on  increasing  after  each  operation, 
oving  to  the  existence  of  a  predisposing  mental 
state.  A  condition  of  excited  expectancy  is  in- 
deed a  decidedly  &vonring  mental  state,  though 
onevhich  is  not  essential,  since,  according  to 
Braid,  Heidenhain,  and  others,  even  male  adults 
vho  have  heard  nothing  on  the  subject,  and  do 
not  know  for  what  purpose  they  are  being  ex- 
perimented with,  can  often  be  hypnotised. 

In  persons  who  are  favourably  disposed  for 
pwsing  into  the  hypnotic  state,  the  condition  is 
easily  induced  by  weak,  long-continued,  and  uni- 
form stimulation,  either  of  the  nerves  of  sight, 
of  touch,  or  of  hearing.  This  state  is,  on  the 
contrary,  almost  always  easily  capable  of  being 
abruptly  terminated  by  some  strong  or  suddenly 
varying  stimulation  of  the  same  nerves. 

Ilanyof  the  lower  animals,  such  as  frogs  and 
fowls,  can  be  thrown  into  an  extremely  similar 
condition  as  a  result  of  certain  sudden  and 
powerM  sensorial  impressions.  Preyer  distin- 
guishes the  state  into  which  they  are  thrown  by 
a  different  name,  namely,  'icataplexy,'  because 
the  mode,  or  physiological  process,  by  which  it 
18  induced,  seems  to  be  diflferent  from  that  by. 
which  hypnotism  is  caused. .  . 

The  hypnotic  state  or  sleep  is  one  which 
varies  much  in  intensity  in  different  persons, 
or  in  the  same  person  at  different  times.  The 
principal  phenomena  that  are  exhibited  or 
which  can  bo  detected  in.hypnotized  persons  are 
the  foUowing:-(l)  limitation  movements;  (2) 
^altahons  of  special  sense ;  (3)  lUasions  and 
aauucinations;  (4)  Analgesia,  general  or  uni- 
lateral, or  even  a  condition  of  hemianesthesia, 
Seneral  and  special ;  (5)  Increased  reflex  imta- 

inJ  /«?  A  J""  *P"™'  "^  **  voluntary  muscles ; 
iBtt  (6)  Other  juiicelUneous  phenomena,  such 
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as  spasm  of  the  accommodation  apparatus  in  the 
eye,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  increased  rapidity 
of  respiration  and  of  the  pulse,  together  witi 
profuse  perspiration. 

A  discussion  of  the  mode  of  production  of 
these  several  phenomena,  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
hypnotic  condition  itself,  would  lead  us  into 
details  too  purely  physiological  for  our  present 
purpose — suffice  it  to  say  that  the  hypnotic 
state,  in  one  or  other  of  its  stages,  seems  to  be 
akin  to  that  met  with  in  some  sleeping  persons, 
as  well  as  to  the  states  known  as  somnam- 
bulism and  catalepsy,  and  that  its  physiological 
cause  is  presumed  by  Heidenhain  to  be  some 
inhibitory  arrest  of  activity  of  the  ganglion-cells 
of  the  cerebral  cortex,  or,  as  the  writer  would 
rather  put  it,  of  certain  tracts  of  these  ganglion- 
cells.  (See  Animal  Magnetism:  Phi/siologifal 
Observations,  by  E.  Heidenhain,  1880.) 

The  scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented b;^  hypnotized  persons  is  unquestionably 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  higher  cerebral  physiology.  But 
whether  the  systematic  induction  of  such  a 
state  can  ever  be  used  as  a  legitimate  or  potent 
means  for  curing  disease,  or  even  for  the  alle- 
viation of  certain  distressing  symptoms,  must 
be  left  for  the'  future  to  decide.  The  good 
use  to  which  it  was  put  by  Esdaile  in  India, 
as  a  means  of  inducing  insensibility  during  Bur- 
I  gical  operations  before  the  general  introduction 
'  of  chloroform,  ought,  however,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. (See  his  Mesmerism  in  India,  and  its  Prac- 
tical A^Mcation  inSmffery  and  Medicine.)  The 
whole  subject  is  one  of,  great  interest  for  the 
practitioner  of  medicine,  now  that  the  absurd 
theories  have  been  got  rid  of.  We  must  be  care- 
ful, however,  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  con- 
dition itself  in  a  strictly  scientifip  manner,  and 
watch  lest  the  too-ready  adoption  of  hypnosis 
or  Braidism  as  a  curative  agent  may  do  harm 
rather  than  good — and  that  not  to  the  patient 
only,  but  also  to  the  practitioner.  The  state- 
ments of  the  results  obtained  by  Braid  (see  his 
Neurypnohgy,  1843)  are  little  less  than  mar- 
vellous ;  and  there  can  bft  no  doubt  that  the 
therapeutic  uses  of  hypnotism  ought  to  receive 
a  new  and  thorough  investigation  by  some  in- 
structed and  well-trained  observers.  The  pit- 
falls besetting  such  an  investigation  are  by  no 
means  few;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gains 
to  the  science  of  medicine  and  to  therapeutics 
might  be  great.    See  Braidism. 

H.  Chaelton  Bastiak. 

MUSOIiOQ-T  (jieaos,  a  medium;  and  hiyos, 
a  discourse). 

This  term,  recently  introduced  by  Bertillon, 
conveniently  expresses  the  investigation  of  the 
mutual  relationships  existing  between  liv-ng  be- 
ings and  their  surroundings. 

The  physiological  life  of  any  organism  may  be 
regarded  as  the  resultant  on  the  part  of  the 
tissues  of  two  sets  of  influences — intrinsic  or 
hereditary,  and  extrinsic.  To  the  former  are 
due  those  structural,  and  consequently  functional 
characteristics,  which  are  common  to  ancestors 
and  progeny  alike,  whilst  the  fluctuating  nature 
of  the  environment  determines  those  variations 
which  distinguish  different  species.  Within  car 
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tain  assumed  limits  these  stimuli  are  rejgarded 
as  normal,  and  the  resulting  manifestations  of 
the  tissues  are  said  to  be  healthy;  -whilst dis- 
turbances in  either  of  these  groups  of  influences 
constitute  the  causes  of  disease — that  is,  abnormal 
function  dependent  on  abnormal  structure,  \rhioh 
iu  its  turn  has  been  brought  about  by  a  change 
in  the  usual  conditions  under  which  it  exists. 

jVIesology,  therefore,  may  be  looked  upon  in  a 
restricted  sense  as  a  branch  of  aetiology,  dealing, 
as  it  does,  with  such  factors  as  temperature, 
.-.tmosphere,  climate,  locality,  food,  clothing,  and 
he  more  subtle  agencies  of  habit,  profession, 
domesticity,  mental '  states  of  depression,  excite- 
ment, or  irritation ;  in  short,  with  any  and  every 
circumstance,  whether  material  or  psychical, 
wiiich  acts  upon  the  body.       W.  H.  Allchin. 

METALLIC. — A  peculiar  quality  of  sound, 
which  the  name  suggests,  either  elicited  by  per- 
cussion or  heard  on  auscultation,  especially  in 
connection  with  certain  adventitious  sounds  in 
pulmon».vy  cavities.  See  Physical  Examination. 

M£:TAM0BFH0SI3  Qurii,  a  particle  sig^ 
nifyiug  change,  and  iwp^iai,  I  fo^m). — In  a 
pathological  sense .  this  word  signifles  a  form  of 
degeneration,  in  which  one  tissue  or  substance 
becomes  chemically  changed  into  another,  as  for 
example,  albuminous  structures  into  fet.  See 
Beuenegation'. 

METASTASIS    1     ,      ar  t     i, 

METASTATIC  /  0«««'"'"»'  I  '^'^'^^ 
plSCe). — These  terms  are  supposed  to  imply  the 
translation  of  a  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  Etnother,  such  as  seems  to  occur  occasionally 
in  gout,  rheumatism,  mumps,  and  certain  affect 
tions  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  Mo- 
dern pathology,  whilst  admitting  the  existence 
of  the  phenomena  to  which  the  term  metastasis 
lias  been  applied,  refuses  to  accept  as  satisfac- 
tory the  explanation  of  the  fact  implied  in  the 
term. 

METEOKISM  (^erewpfCw,  I  raise  up). — A 
synonym  for  tympanites.    See  Ttmpaniibs. 

METEALGIA  (uTiTpa,  the  womb,  and  &\yosi 
pain). — Pain  in  the  womb.  See  Womb,  Dis- 
eases oC 

METEITIS  {li^iTpa,  the  womb);  —  Inflam- 
mation of  the  womb.    See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

MIASM  (/iiatca,  I  pollute).— This  term  has 
been  used  very  vaguely  in  reference  to  poison- 
ous emanations  generally,  but  its  application 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  malarial  poison.  ,See 
Malauia. 

MICROCOCCI  (/uKpb;,  little ;  and  Kdmos,  a 
berry). — Synon.  :  Spherical  or  sphaero-baeteria; 
globular  bacteria ;  Microsporon  (Klebs);  Mmiai 
crepusculum ;  Ger.  Kugelrbaeterim. 

Some  of  these  names  are  also  used  by  different 
authors  in  u.  wider  sense ;  and  some,  such  as 
microsporon,  have  only  been  applied  to  certain 
species. 

Definition. — Bacteria,  of  spherical  or  ovoid 
form,  which  multiply  like  other  bacteria  by 
transverse  fission  into  double  forms,  chains,  or 
clumps,  or  into  large  globular  masses  (zoogloea), 
in  which  the  individual  elements  are  densely 
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packed,  with  very  little  intercellular  substance, 
Tliey  do  not  grow,  into  rods  or  filaments,  thus 
being  distinguished  from  bacteria  proper  and 
bacilli;  and  they  have,  according  to  Cohn,  no 
power  of  independent  locomotive  movement, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  common  bacteria, 
which  have  usually  alternate  stages  of  rest  and 
motion.  The  other  essential  generic  characters 
are  those  of  bacteria  in  general.  See  Bacteria. 
Descbiption  and  Physical  Chabacibbs.— 
Micrococci  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  rarely 
exceeding  jjijj  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  often 
being  much  smaller  than  this.  As  seen  with 
the  microseopej  they  appear  as  minute  highly- 
refractile  dots;  and,  if  suspended  in  fluid,  are  in 
active  Brownian  movement.  When  single,  they 
are  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from 
minute  oil-globules  or  granules  of  protoplasm, 
but  they  are  usually  found  in  pairs  or  rows,  and 
are  then  more  easily  recognisedv  lAs  they  mul- 
tiply by  transverse  fissiont  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  they  aie  usually  seen  in  this  dumb-bell 
shape,  and  moving  to  and  fro,  when  in  active 
growth.  If  growing  more  slowly  in  a  quiescent 
medium,  they  form  chains,  composed  of  six, 
eight,  or  more  members  linked  together.  .  And, 
lastly,  under  favourable  conditions,  they  grow 
into  rounded  masses  consisting  of  an  agglomera' 
tion  of  an  infinite  number  of  individuals,  united 
by   an    intercellular    substance,  the  so-culled 


Fis.  27.  a.  Single  and  double  micrococci ;  t.  groups  ol 
four,  \  sarciua '  form ;  c.  chaizifl.;  d,  zoogl(sa ;  e.  mgle 
and  double  micrococci,  more  Uglily  magnified,  Bhoving 
process  ot  division ;  /.  a  cliaiu,  more  highly  magnified. 

eooglcea  (fig.  27«  cl).  The  various  groupings  thus 
produced  have  been  described  under  various 
names :  dumb-bell  or  double  form,  when  two  in- 
dividual elements  are  incompletely'  separated 
(Fig.  27,  a) ;  ehain  form  (Kettenfoim),  rosaiy 
form  (:Soseniiranz/orm')ftorwlafoim,  leplotirix, 
myaothrix,  iireptococcws,  and  various  other 
names,  when  in  ■  rowsi  which  are  straight,-  bent, 
or  curved  (Fig.  27,  c).  Usually,  before  complete 
separation  of  any  two  elements  takes  place, 
the  fission  process  has  commenced  in  these  in- 
dividuals, and  thus  a  chain  of  four  is  produced, 
if,  as  is  usual,  the  fission  is  transverse ;  when, 
more  rarely,  it  is  longitudinal,  a  group  of  four — 
' mroincirformi' — isproduced  (Fig. 27, 6).  These 
names  are  unscientific',  and  should  be  discaifded, 
for  they  indicate  no  real  difference  in  nature 
but  nerely  an  accidental  grouping. 

When  diffused  in  a  clear  fluid,  micrococci  cause 
an  opalescence.  If,  however,  they  are  in  zoogloea 
masses,  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  npaqur 
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■iMto  doto,  which  may  bo  m  large  as  a  pin's-head 
or  more;  or  they  may  be  tinged  by  colouring 
matters  absorbed  from  the  surrounding  medium. 
Micrococci  consist  of  proto^asm,  which,  like 
that  of  other  bacteria,  is  hignly  refraotile,  re- 
sists the  action  of  alkalies  and  dilute  acids,  and 
ia  strongly  coloured  by  various  reagents.  The 
jrotoplaam  ia  believed  to  consist  of  an  outer 
envelope  and  cell-contents.  When  in  zooglcea 
masses,  micrococci  are  united  by  a  small  quantity 
of  intercellular  substance,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  produced  by  solution  of  their  outer  envelope. 
The  zoogloaa  appears  under  the  microscope  as 
dense  granular  masses,  with  a  finely  but  uni- 
formly punctated  surface. 

LiFE-msronY. — Mierocotici  have  been  supposed 
by  some  to  originate  spontaneously  by  the  disin^ 
tegration  of  olganised  albuminous  bodies ;  but 
this  mode  of  production  is  denied  by  other  ob- 
servers. In  their  free  growth  they  require  the 
presence  of  a  pabulum  containing  nitrogen-  and 
carbon-compounds,  and  water,  together  with  a 
mall  quantity  of  free  oxygen;  but  most  micro- 
cocci, if  not  all,  growfreelyin  fluids  from  which 
the  ftee  access  of  air  is  excluded,  and  hence  they 
belongtoPasteur's  e\a,sa oianterobie.  The  growth 
of  micrococci  is  largely  influenced  by  temperature, 
but  the  degree  of  heat  most  favourable  to  their 
germination"probably  varies  with  the  different 
species.     ■  •    "' 

'Micrococci  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  resisting 
the  action  of  heat  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
eskt  death-jioint  has  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, They  appear  also  to  resist  the  so-called 
antiseptics'  much  more  than  other  bacteria. 
The  relation  of  micrococci  to  ordinary  rod- 
■haped  bacteria  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
It  is  now  known  that  rod-bacteria,  when  culti- 
vated, may  produce  Spores,  which  can  divide  and 
nib-divide  again,  and  which,  in  their  physical 
characters,  dre-undistinguishable  from  micrococci. 
SclSMjp,  bacilli  produce  spores,  which  may  sub- 
diyite,'b1it  again  germinating  reproduce  the 
hiciltiis  lilameDts.  The  question  has  therefore 
hSJSi*  raised,  whether  these  micrococci  are  not 
the  spores  of  bacteria,  which  have  assumed  an 
abortive  stable  form,  and  do  not  usually  produce 
lod-bacteiia.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  that 
bacteria  have  been  seen  to  divide  into  micrococci. 
But  the  numerous  experiments  and  observations 
made  with  the  object- of  reproducing  bacteria 
from  micrococci  have  hitherto  failed. 

CussmcATioH. — ^Thus  far  micrococci  have 
been  treated  as  a  class;  it  must  now  be  stated 
that  various  sub-genera  and  species  have  been 


Micrococci  have  been  divided  by  Cohn  into 
three  sub-orders,  namely—  ( 1 )  dhromogemo,  those 
which  produce  in  their  growth  soluble  or  in- 
soluble colouring  matters ;  {2)'eymogmic,  those 
concerned  in  Bpeeial- forms  of 'fermentation ;  and 
(3)  fttthogaiK,  or  those  associated  with  disease, 
ferments  of  contagion.'  It  is  the  pathogemo 
alone  that  needhere  be  considered.  - 

Pathowoical  Eelaxionb  in  Genbrai,.— Mi- 
pooocci,  Uke  other  bacteria,  pky  a  certain  part 
|°,P"™»*iTe  and  fermentative  processes,  in 
wicHlheyMo  constantly -present;  and  pro- 
raoiy  they  are  also  in  some  way  concerned  in 
M^w  of  the  processes  of  disease  in  animal 


and  vegetable  organisms.  Although  the  exact 
part  which  bacteria  play  must  be  allowed  to  be 
doubtful,  there  can  hardly  bo  a  question  of 
their  importance  in  relation  to  some  of  theso 
processes.  In  face  of  the  various  opinions  now 
entertained  on  the  subject,  it  can  only  be  stated 
here  that  some  believe  them  to  be  the  active 
agents  of  these  processes,  and  as  a  consequence 
that  the  bacterium  which  produces  each  pro- 
cess, whether  fermentative  or  morbific,  is  speoifla 
in  its  nature ;  whilst  others  believe  that  these 
processes  arise  independently,!  that  the  bacteria 
are  merely  concomitants,  and  that  the  varie- 
ties in  mode  of  growth  and  in  outward  form  are 
merely  the  results  of  the  various  conditions 
under  which  they  grow.  But  there  is  much 
evidence,  both  from  the  study  of  processes  of 
fermentation,  and  of  the  diseases  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  to  show  that  the  various  forms  of 
micrococci,  as  of  other  bacteria,  are  more  or 
less  specific,  or  at  least  have  acquired  specific 
properties  and  powers. 

Micrococci  have  been  S,lleged  to  be  concerned 
in  the  ptoduction  of  a  large  number  of  diseases, 
mainly  those  known  as  septic  and  contagious. 
Of  the  septic  diseases,  pyaemia,  septicaemia, 
and  puerperal  fever,  and  of  the  contagious 
specific  diseases,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  gouop- 
rhoea,  and  vaccinia,  are  those  in  which  micrococci 
are  asserted  to  play  an  important  parti  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  frequently,  if  not 
constantly,  present  in  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the 
body,  or  in  the  inflammatory  products,  in  some  of 
these  diseases,  but  their  significance  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  (see  Bactebia).  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  question  of  their  action  in  pyaemia  and 
septiciBmia  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of 
their  relation  to  the  specific  diseases,  such  as 
vaccinia,  and  these  two  classes  of  disease  may 
therefore  be  considered  separately. 

Special  pathology  in  relation  to  blood- 
poisoning, — With  regard  to  the  septic  diseases, 
especially  pyieniia,  the  evidence  of  the  action  of 
micrococci  is  partly  derived  from  general  consi- 
deration, partly  from  anatomical  observation^and 
partly  from  experiments  on  the  Ibwei  animals. 
.  MicroSocoi  are  known  to  be  present  in  nearly 
all  decomposing  animal  fluids,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  experiments  of  Lister  and  others  tend 
to  show  that  if' precautions  are  taken  to  exclude 
bacteria,  especially  micrococci  and  bacterium 
termo,  putrescence  does  not  occur.  Micrococci 
are  hence  regarded  as  the  ferments  of  putre- 
faction, or,  rather,  of  one  form  of  putrefaction. 
The  evidence  that  pysemia  is  produced  by  the 
inoculation  of  some  putrescent  animal  matter  is 
very  strong ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  ferment 
of 'putrefaction  has  apparently  the  same  effect. 
Micrococci  are  also  found  in  the  pus  or  serum 
of  nearly  all  active  poisoned  wounds,  commonly 
so  called,  such  as  '  necrotic  warts,'  whitlows, 
&c>,  and  frequently  in  the  pus  of'  acute  ab- 
scesses, (Birch-Hirschfeld,  Alex.  Ogston,  and 
others);  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
the  infective  property  of  the  pus  of  abscesses 
is  dependent  on,  or  co-existent  with,  their  pre- 
sence, inoculation  with  fresh  pus  containing  them 
producing  suppuration,  but  in'  their  absence  no 
su<^  effect  being  observed.  When  artificially 
cultivated  in  nutrient  fluids  this  property  of 
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eiusiDg  suppuration  may  be  lost,  especially  if 
there  is  free  access  of  air ;  but  A.  Ogeton  has 
succeeded  in  cultivating  them  in  eggs,  excluding 
the  air,  and  in  thus  multiplying  mierocoooi 
•which  retain  their  power  of  causing  suppuration. 
This  is  also  in  accordance  with  numerous  expe- 
riments, which  have  proved  that  decomposed 
blood,  containing  abundant  micrococci,  may  be 
inoculated  with  impunity,  showing  that  either 
only  certain  kinds  of  micrococci  have  phlogogenic 
or  septic  properties,  or  that  certain  conditions  of 
growth  are  necessary  to  confer  or  maintain  those 
properties. 

Anatomical  observations  on  pyaemia,  both  in 
man  and  in  the  lower  animals^  have  shown  that 
micrococci  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the 
affected  parts.  The  first  observations  on  this 
point  are  probably  due  to  Klebs,  who  described 
the  microsporon  septicum  as  found  in  pyaemia, 
and  cultivated  it  outside  the  body.  Many  ob- 
servers have  since  confirmed  his  results,  with 
some  variations  in  detail.  Zooglcea  masses  of 
micrococci  are  found  in  the  capillaries,  and  capil- 
lary arterioles  and  venules,  the  latter  especially, 
of  various  organs— the  lung,  kidney,  heart,  liver, 
and  thymus  in  particular.  Moreover,  their  pre- 
sence in  these  viscera  usually  coincides  with  the 
presence  of  abscesses  in  course  of  formation  in 
these  situations.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
submucous  tissues,  and  the  serous  cavities,  lym- 
phatic glands,  &c.  In  pyaemia  in  the  lower 
animals,  micrococci  are  often  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  blood.  Nor  is  it  only  in  pyaemia, 
commonly  so-called,  that  this  constant  presence 
of  micrococci  is  observed ;  in  many  other  allied 
diseases  associated  with  blood-poisoning  simi- 
lar observations  have  been  made.  Thus,  in  puer- 
peral fever  (Heiberg),  hospital  gangrene,  ulce- 
rative endocarditis,  diphtheritic  endocarditis 
(Weigert),  &c„  they  have  been  found,  both  in 
the  primary  lesion  and  in  the  secondary  ab- 
scesses. As  to  their  mode  of  action,  apart  from 
the  general  results  of  putrid  fermentation,  micro- 
cocci appear  in  some  cases  to  produce  local  effects, 
such  as  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  vessels,  or 
thrombosis  by  thpir  action  on  leucocytes,  and 
local  irritation  and  its  consequences.  Moreover, 
it  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  Koch, 
who  produced  various  forms  of  blood-poisoning 
and  gangrene  in  rodents,  that  micrococci  may 
have  different  actions  in  different  forms  of  these 
diseases,  and  that  in  their  physical  characters 
and  grouping,  as  well  as  in  their  local  action, 
these  micrococci  may  show  differences  sufficient 
to  constitute  distinct  species,  each  having  a 
specific  action,  and  producing  a  special  form  of 
disease,  wliether  pyaemia,sevtics6mia,  or  gangrene. 
By  many  other  observers,  hovpever,  the  specific 
dintinctness  of  these  different  forms  is  alto- 
gether denied.  For  fuller  details  the  writings 
of  Hiller,  Klebs,  Billroth,  Pasteur,  Lister, 
Burdon-Sanderson,  Watson-Cheyne,  and  many 
others,  may  be  consulted. 

Against  these  observations  the  objection  has 
been  raised  that  micrococci  are  capable  of  de-r 
velopment  in  the  body  in  lowered  conditions,  of 
vitality,  or  even  of  spontaneous  generation  from 
disintegrating  albuminous  substances,  both  after 
death  and  during  life  when  death  is  approach- 
■tig ;  and  that  they  are  merely  evidence  of  a 
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change  allied  to  decomposition  mira  vitam. 
That  the  healthy  organism  has  a  great  power  of 
resisting  their  entrance,  and  of  destroying  them 
when  artificially  introduced,  must  be  considered 
an  established  fact;  but  there  are  so  many 
channels  by  which  they  may  enter  if  the  power 
of  resistance  is  lowered,  that  a  spontaneous  gene- 
ration must  not  be  assumed  too  readily  to  explain 
their  presence.  Experiments  made  by  feeding 
animals  with  phosphoras,  and  thus  lowering  their 
vitality,  clearly  show  that  micrococci  do  appear 
in  the  blood  under  these  conditions.  Many  expe- 
riments have  been  made  to  determine  whether 
micrococci  and  bacteria  exist  normally  in  the 
blood  and  tissues,  held .  in  check  only  by  the 
vitality  of  the  organism,  so  that  after  death  they 
germinate.  Becent  experiments,  notably  those  of 
Billroth,  Tiegel,  Burdon-Sanderson,  Chiene  and 
Ewart,  Nencki  and  Griacosa,  and  Watson-Cheyne, 
have  led  to  very  different  results,  partly  due  to 
differences  in  method ;  but  the  question  must  be 
considered  to  be  af,  present  undecided. 

Special  pathology  in  relation  to  specifio  con- 
tagious' diseases. — The  subject  of  the  relation 
of  micrococci  to  specific  contagious  diseases, 
such  as  diphtheria  and  vaccinia,  is  top  wide  for 
complete  discussion  here.  By  some  each  of  these 
diseases  is  believed  to  be  dependent .  on  the 
action  of  a  particular  specific  micrococcus  con- 
stituting its  contagium  and  virus;  and  by  the 
multiplication  of  these  micrococci,  and  the  patho- 
logical changes  consequent  thereon,  the  disease 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  and  propagated.  Of 
the  'pathogenic '.micrococci  which  have  been 
described,,  the  most  important  are  the  micro- 
coccns  diphtheritictis  and  mierococcns  vacdnte. 
The  micrococcus  of  diphtheria  has  been  described 
by  Eberth,  Nassilloff,  Weigert,  and  others,  and 
they  have  insisted  on  its  constancy  and  impor- 
tance. On  the  other  hand  many  good  observers 
have  failed  to  find  it  in  well-marked'cases ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  micrococci  are  most 
abundant  in  the  tonsils  and  phajynx  and  other 
parts  most  prone  to  sloughing,  and  are  far  less 
constant  in  the  laiynx  and  trachea.  Their 
presence  in  decomposing  false  membranes  is 
probably,  of  no  significance. ,  The ,  miorocoecue 
vaccina  of  Cohn,  Burdon-Sanderson,  and  others 
has  no  doubt  a  real  existence — ^that  is,  micro- 
cocci are  commonly  found  in  vaccine  lymph;  but 
the  experimental  evidence  that  they  constitute 
the  contagium  is  negative. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to,  refer  in  detail  to 
many  other  supposed  pathogenic  micrococci  >phich 
have  been  described  in  relation  to  small-pox, 
horse-pox,  glanders,  gonorrhrea,  and  oth^r  affec- 
tions, for  the  evidence  upon  which  their  existence 
is  assert;ed  is,  to  say  tie  least,  extremely  imperfect. 
All  that  can  safely  be  afSrmed  is  that  micrococci 
are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  patho- 
logical excretions  and  secretions  of  certain  con- 
tagious diseases,  especially  when,  as  in  diphtheria, 
these  have  a  tendency  to  become  putrid ;  and 
that  they  are  usually  also  present  in  the  active 
virus  of,  inoculable  diseases,  foi;  example,  vac- 
cinia ;  but  whether  they  constitute  the  afitual 
contagium,  or  by  their  action  produce  a  local  con 
dition  which  is  favourable  to  the  absorption  and 
activity  of  the  virus,  is  at  present  uncertt^in. 
W.  Si  GtSESSSJXi-'o- 
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MICEOSOOPE   in   MBDIOIM-E.  —  The 

eiact  position  of  tlia  microsoope  in  medicine 
had  lite  most  othei  instruments  of  research,  not 
keen  stays  clesily  recognised.  Oyer-estimated 
in  its  value  by  the  enthusiast,  it  has  suffered 
from  an  ""due  exaggeration  as  to  its  capabili- 
ties second  only  to  that  unfair  depreciation  put 
fonwri  by  ignorance  of  its  use.  Whilst  perhaps 
representatifes  of  both  views  may  be  found  at 
the  present  day,  the  time  has  come,  after  nearly 
half  a  century  of  experience,  to  define  with 
moderation  tlie  limits  of  its  application. 

It  must  at  tlie  outset  be  recognised  that  the 
microscope  is  but  an  aid  to  one  of  our  senses. 
It  merely  extends  our  means  of  observation,  of 
seeing  what  is.  The  range  of  our  vision  being 
limited,  tliis  optical  arrangement  permits  a 
vrider  field,  a  greater  depth  of  perception.  Of 
itself  themicroscope  allows  the  hitherto  hidden, 
only  because  too  minute,  to  be  seen,  whilst  it 
discloses  ■nothing  that  does  not  already  exist ;  it 
renders,  in  short,  the  eye  for  the  time  being  and 
in  one  direction  more  perfect. 

The  formation  of  a  diagnosis,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  aim  of  practical  medicine, 
is  the  result  of  a  judgment  founded  upon  obser- 
vation of  the  case,  guided  by  experience  and 
nth  due  regard  to  external  circumstances.  Any 
agent  that  may  extend  the  means  of  observa- 
tion, OP  lender  Such  more  accurate,  is  obviously 
a  great  gain ;  and  on  this  ground  the  microscope 
ranlis  with  the  stethoscope,  the  thermometer, 
and  the  probe,  which  permit  a  wider  application 
of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  touch.  But  whilst 
perhaps  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  microscope 
for  daily  practice  is  not  of  such  necessity  as 
either  of  those  instruments,  it  has  a  further  and 
greater  claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  medi- 
cal man,  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  science  on  which  his 
practicedopends. 

That'^hich  characterises  the  theories  of  pa- 
tliology  at  the  present  day,  and  which  markedly 
distinguishes  Uvem  from  any  and  all  hitherto 
taught,  i»  the  recognition  of  the  association  and 
dependence  of  function  upon  structure,  with  the 
subsequent  corollary  that  disease  is  but  altered 
function  due  to  altered  structure.  Whilst  the 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body— ana- 
tomj-was,  previous  to  the  present  century,  of 
the  grossest  character,  the  theories  of  disease 
were  limited  only  by  fancy  and  empiricism. 
Mas  the  great  truth  which  established  the 
connection  of  physiology,  and,  hence  of  pathology, 
with  anatomy  cams  more  and  more  to  be  recog- 
nised, the  principles  of  morbid  action,  the  ex- 
planation of  symptoms,  and  the  suggestion  of 
talioual  treatment  followed  on  truly  scientific 
eiomds.  It  was  in  establishing,  and  is  now  in 
mmtainiiig  and  following  this  truth,  that  the 
micrascope  ranks  highest  among  our  instru- 
ments of  research.  ■ 

J.r  V™"™'--In  face  of  the  many  and 
Molleut instruments  that  are  offered,  it  would  be 
ZtT  ^  '^"'"nmend  any  particular  one ;  but 

Zo^y  "^  '^'™'«»P=  ^^^  ^  ""ffi"^^'  for 
M^y  ;«9uiiements  of  the  practitioner,  it 

wopciund  oicroeeope  are  understood. 
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Obviously  the  first  point  to  keep  in  view  is 
the  magnifying  power,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  bring 
within  the  range  of  vision  invisible  objects  that 
the  instrument  is  valuable.     For  all  ordinary 
practical  purposes  a  power  that  will  magnify 
3U0  to  400  diameters  is  sufficient ;  higher  de- 
grees require  specially  skilled  manipulation,  and 
are  out  of  the  category  of  present  consideration. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  almost  an  essential 
that  a  much  lower  power  be  available,  such  as 
one  of  60  diameters,  in  order  that  a  more  general 
Anew  may  be  had  of  the  object  under  examina- 
tion, since  it  is  thus  that  an  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  object,' 
the  details  of  which  are  resolved  by  the  higher 
power.     Scarcely  secondary  in  consideration)  is 
the   '  defining  power,'  by  which    '  a  clear  and 
distinct  image  of   all  well-marked   features  of 
an  object,  especially  of  its  boundaries,'  is  ob- 
tained (Carpenter).   Subordinate  to  these  qnali- 
filcations,  but  yet  of  great  importance,  are  '  flat- 
ness of  field,'  '  achromatism,'  '  penetration,"  and 
'sufficient  light.'     Excellence  in  these  various 
points  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  selection  of  a 
glass.     The  whole  field  of  vision  should  be 
flat,  that  is,  the  circumference  and  the  centre 
should  be  in  focus  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 
margins  of  the  object  viewed   should  not  be 
fringed  with  coloured  bands.    Errors  in  these 
directions,  known  as  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberrations,  are  corrected  by  the  employment 
of  '  combinations '  of  lenses,  of  varying  degrees 
of   convexity,   and   manufactured    of   different 
kinds  of  glass.     It  is  clearly  of  great  import- 
ance to  have  the  field  well  iUuminated,  Or  that 
there  be  as  much  light  as  possible,  but  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  this  necessarily  varies  with 
the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass — the'  higher 
the  power  the  less  the  light  that  can  be  ad- 
mitted.  Still,  however,  a  considerable  difference 
exists    in  respect  to  the  illumination  among 
glasses  of  the  same  magnifying  power,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  keep  this  point  in  view  in 
choosing  an  objective.     Certain  aids  to  this  end 
are  given  by  reflectors,  achromatic  condenserS) 
&o.    With  the  degree  of '  illuminating  power '  of 
the  glass  must  be  considered  its  'penetrating 
power  or  focal  depth,  by  which  the  observer  is 
enabled  to  looJc  into  the  structure  of  objects' 
(Carpenter).   The  latter  quality  is  of  the  utmost 
importance   in   the  microscope   of  the  medical 
practitioner  and  histologist,  as  by  it  a  know- 
ledge is  afforded  of  the  relative  disposition  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  object  under  inves- 
tigation.    All  these  properties  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  what  is  known  as  the  '  angular  aper- 
ture' of  the  objective,  that  is,  'the  angle  formed 
between  the  most  external  rays  that  can  pen&- 
trate  the  entire  system  of  lenses  of  an  objective; 
from  a  luminous  point  placed  in  the  focus.'  Now 
the  degree  of  angular  aperture  will  depend  on 
the  distance  of  the  object,  when  in  focus,  from 
the  front  lens  of  the  objective,  and  the  size  of 
the  '  actual  aperture,'  or  width  of  the  front  lens 
of  the  combination.     The  illumination  of  the 
object  must  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  latter, 
since  upon  the  actual  size  of  the  lens  must  depend 
the  amount  of  light  admitted ;  but  since  the  cir- 
cumferential and  central  rays  tend  to  eomtf  to  a 
focus  at  different  points,  to  the  manifest  detiir 
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Dient  of  the  distinctness  of  the  image,'  the  defin- 
ing power  of  the  glass  -will  be  improved  as  the 
outside  rays  are  cut  off  by  diminishing  the  field, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  diminishing  the  amount 
of  light.  Within  certain  limits,  therefore;  the 
definition  improves  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
illumination,  always  assuming  a  complete  correc- 
tion of  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration.  Now 
the '  penetrating  power,'  within  certain  limits,  va- 
ries in  inverse  proportion  to  the  extent  of  angle 
of  aperture  of  the  objective,  which,  as  already 
said,  in  part  depends  on  the  size  of  the  actual 
aperture.  Hence  also  the  penetration  up  to  a 
certain  point  improves  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  illumination.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile these  very  opposite  qualities,  the  observer 
must  be  prepared  to  lose  somewhat  in  light  what 
he  gains  in  distinctness  and  depth  of  his  image; 
and, .  as.  a  rule,  the  angular  aperture  of  the  J 
should  not  exceed  75°,  nor  of  the  ith  or  ^th,  90°. 
The  so-called  'resolving power'  of  a  glass,  'by 
which  closely 'approximated  <  markings  may  be 
distinguished','  is  of  but  little  value  to  the  medi- 
cal praotitioneri 

Keeping  in  mind  these  points,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  microscope  for  a  very  moderate  cost 
(£6  to  £1),  which  shall  fulfil  all  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  medical  man.  The  stand 
should  be  small  and  perfectly  steady,  on  the 
tripod  or  horseshoe  (Hartnack)  model.  The 
Stage  should  be  tolerably  large  (a  common  fault 
is  its  small  size),  and  its  aperture  of  moderate  size 
and  provided  with  a  wheel  of  diaphragms  j  whilst 
the  addition  of  an  achromatic  condenser  is  most 
desirable.  The  mirror  itself  should  be  double, 
concave  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other,  attached 
to  the  body  by  a  jointed  arm,  and  not  too  small — 
another  fault  in  cheap  instruments.  The  body  of 
the  niicroscope  should  be  so  attached  to  the 
•tand  as  to  permit  of  inclination  to  any  angle 
between  the  vertical  and  horizontal  positions, 
and  should  be  provided  with  a  '  draw  tube.'  In 
order  that  the  tube  carrying  the  optical  arrange- 
ments, eye-piece  and  objective,  may  be  brought 
into  proper  position  to  focus  the  object,  it  is 
usually  provided  with  'coarse'  and  'fine'  ad- 
justments, though  these  are  not  always  both 
present  in  the  cheaper  instruments,  and  are 
really  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  powers 
here  recommended,  being  moreover  worse  than 
useless  unless  they  are  exceedingly  well  made, 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  expense,  whilst  a 
little  practice  will  render  the  observer  indepen- 
dent of  them ;  if  one  only  be  available,  the  finer 
should  be  preferred.  Lastly  with  respect  to  the 
glasses,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  very 
much  determined  by  what  the  individual  i  s  accus- 
tomed to ;  familiarity  with  a  special  instrument 
and  its  parts  going  a  great  way  to  ensure  success 
in  its  employment.  Whilst  probably  the  very  best 
glasses,  and  those  of  the  highest  power  (l-26th 
and  1-dOth  inch)  are  made  in  England,  excellent 
objectives  are  made  in  Germany  and  France,  are 
amply  sufficient  for  medical  practice,  and  give  a 
nearly  equivalent  result  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
The  cheapest  English  glasses  should  certainly 
be  avoided.  For  a  low  power  a  1-inch  oi"  f'inoh 
is  suificient,  and  anything  lower  is  of  little  use  j 
whilst  for  a  high  power  opinions  differ  in  regard 
-0  <»  h  kt  o'  i  (or  the  foreign  equivalents). 


depending  much  on  the  quality  and  maker  of  the 
glass.  The  writer  believes  that  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  the  English  J-inch  is  sufficient,  if  used 
with  a  No.  2  or  B  eye-piece,  giving  a  magnifying 
power  of  about  320  diameters,  whilst  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  permitting  considerable  illu- 
mination, the  want  of  which  is  especially  folf 
by  the  occasional  observer,  whilst  to  one  more 
familiar  with  the  instrument  the  loss  of  light  is 
but  little  felt,  as  magnifying  power  and  defi- 
nition are  increased. 

For  testing  the  optical  properties  of  the  glasses, 
nothing  is  better  than  a  drop  of  !fresh  blood  and 
a  piece  of  muscular  fibre ;  and  both  the  A  and  B 
eye-pieces,  should  be  tried  wi(;h'eaoh  objective. 

Deawins. — It  is  frequentljr  necessary  that  an 
accurate  drawing  should  be  Biade  of  the  object 
seen,  and  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  the 
camera  lucida  prism,  attached  to  the  eye-piece  of 
the  microscope,  which  is  then  placed  horizontally. 
The  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  object 
along  the  tube  to  the  cyeipiece  are  then  pro- 
jected downwards  by  the  prism,  on  to  the  paper 
beneath,  forming  an  image  which  may  be  traced 
over. '  An  arrangement  with  a  piece  of  neutral 
tint  glass  is  supplied,  which  answers  all  the  put- 
poses  of  a  camera  lucida,  and  is  much  cheaper. 
Considerable  practice  is,  however,  needed  in  th£ 
use  of  these  instruments; ' 

MjiASDBiKa. — ^For  purposes  of  meastuing  mi- 
croscopical objects  various  forms  of  micrometers 
are  employed.  One  kind  fits  into  the-  eye-piece ; 
and  another  consists  of  a  tuled  glass  slip,  a 
drawing  of  the  lines  on  which  is  made  by  the 
aid  of  the  camera  lucida  with  each  objective — 
such  drawing  being  afterwards  used  as  a  measure 
to  be  applied  to  the  outlines  previously  made  by 
the  prism. 

BmooniAB  Miceoscopb. — The  binocular  ar- 
rangement of  the  microscope,  though  undoubtedly 
possessing  great  advantages  as  regards  pene- 
trating power,  is  not  of  such  value  for  ordinary 
clinical  purposes ;  and,  necessitating  as  it  does 
the  very  best  construction,  is  only  applicable  to 
the  larger  and  more  expensive  instruments.  A 
very  convenient  accessory  when  well  made  is 
the  '  nose-piece,'  which  carries  the  two  objectives, 
and  thereby  saves  much  trouble.  For  powers 
higher  than  the  J,  it  is  not  satisfactory  with  the 
smaller  microscopes. 

Appaeatus  and  Reagents. — Bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  for  the  clinical  use  of  the  instrumbiit, 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  histological  research, 
that  the  microscope  is  here  considered,  the  ac- 
tual reagents  and  apparatus  required  are  very 
few.  The  following  are  requisites!: — A  pair  of 
small  curved  scissors ;  a  pair  of  fine  pointed  for- 
ceps ;  a  few  sharp  needles,  mounted  in  handles, 
those  with  cutting  edge  being  preferable ;  slides 
and  cover-glasses,  which  latter  cannot  be  too 
thin ;  several  camel's-hair  brushes ;  one  or  two 
glass  rods ;  and  pipettes.  Except  for  the  exa- 
mination of  tumours  and  new  growths,  which 
may  require  hardening  and  staining,  the  medical 
man  ohiefiy  wants  a  microscope  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  various  secretions  and  discharges, 
which  are  mostly  of  a  fluid  nature,  and  do  not 
require  the  addition  of  any  medium ;  but  should 
any  such  be  needed,  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  inert,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  tie 
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density  of  the  blood-serum  -with  which  the  tis- 
sues are  noraiftlly  moistened.  For  that  purpose  a. 
8  or  4  per  cent.  Boliition  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  a,  3  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerine  in  distilled 
TOter,  to  which  a  few  crystals  of  carbolic  acid 
have  been  added  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungi, 
ij  most  convenient.  -  For  hardening  portions  of 
lisBue  to  allow  of  cutting  sections,  solutions  of 
diroraio  ttoid (^  to  1  per  cent.);  of  bichromate 
cf  potash  of  ithe  same  strength ;  of  chromic  acid 
and  spirit  (i  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent.),  dis- 
tilled T»«ter  to  100 ;  and  Miiller's  iiuid— a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash  (2J))  sulphate  of 
Soda  (1),  distilled  water  (to  100) ;  are  the  most 
effective,  and  are  easily  made.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  tiiat  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
rach  Suid  is  required,  and  that  it  requires  re- 
lemng  daily  for  the  first  three  days.  For  a 
piece  of  tissue  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  at  least 
itm  ounces  of  either  of  the  above  is  reqvusite. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  the  hardening 
is  complete  in  14  to  21  days.  By  means  of  the 
iieezing  microtome  perfectly  fresh  tissue  may 
be  cut  andi  examined. 

Among  the  very  many  methods  recommended 
for  hardening  and  staining  portions  of  tissue, 
the  iollowiDg  is  given  as  an  extremely  ready 
and,  on  the  whole,  easy  plan.  Small  pieces  of 
the  substance,  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea, 
ate  pkced  itt  spirit  for  at  least  twelve  hours  to 
get  rid  of  the  water;  they  are  then 'transferred 
to  a  solution  of  magenta  in  oil  of  cloves,  to 
stain.  The  time  requu:ed  for  staining  varies 
irith  the  tissue,  the  size  of  the  piece,  and  the 
strength  of  the  solution ;  but  usually  twenty- 
fout-  hours  is  sufficient.  The  pieces  are  then 
removed  to  a  bottle  containing  melted  cocoa- 
butter,  and  kept  there  for  twelve  hours.  The 
beat  of  the  chimney-piece  suffices  to  keep  the 
butter  melted.  One  of  the  portions  is  nowput 
On  the  end  of  a  small  cork,  to  which  it  becomes 
attached  by  the  setting  of  the  cocoas-butter  in 
about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  may  then  be  cut 
mth  a  razor,  wetted  with  spirit  in  the  ordinary 
tray.  (The  sections  are  floated  ofi  to  a  slide,  the 
superfluous  spirit  removed  by  blotting-paper ;  and 
adiop  of  oil  of  cloves  let  Ml  on  the  specimen ; 
which  is  covered  with  acovering-glass,  and  finally 
gently  warmed  for  a  minute  over  a  Bpirit>-lamp 
to  dissolve  out  the  butter.  Such  a  specimen  may 
be  preserved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  chloro- 
lom-balaara  to  the  edge  of  tho  cover-glass. 

CiBiciL  -Uses,— The  microscope  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  investigation  of  the  various  dis- 
™ips  and  secretions  from  the  body,  with  the 
result  of  ^obtaining  information,  which  though 
olten  of  but  imperfect  value,  may  on  other  occa- 
Bions  he  of  the  most  positive  and  precise  cha- 
racter, determining  a  diagnosis  which  without  it 
Wuld  be  uncertain. 

(A)  O-rine.— It  maybe  taken  as  a  fundamen- 
S,iS°?°  "''■'  perfectly  healthy,  fresh  urine 
ulnl  r*  ™/^iW«  deposits.  A  small 
SSi  n'^"'^'"  mucu3,'eatangling-  a  few 
S^  ™"!'  "■  ■"''"'^«''  *f  «uch  Sequent 
SS."^  °^  ""*  *''fl»g  importance  as 
£2^.?!"''^"''°  thelimits^f  health. 

™y  W  remit  of  changes  in  the  urine  after  it  is 


passed,  or,  on  the  contrary,  they  mayhave  been 
voided  as  sucli.  Ooeasionaflly  absolutely  clear- 
looking  urine  may  contain  tuoe-caBts,i  which  the 
microscope  only  can  detect. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  the  age  of 
any  sample  of  urine  that  is  examined,  and  when 
possible,  a  portion  of  the  whole  i  twenty-four 
hours'  quantity  should  be  taken.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done,  what  is  passed  in  the  morning 
on  rising  should  be  chosen,  since  it  is  in  such  a 
specimen  that  certain  matters  are  most  likely  to 
be  present.  Frequently  an  examination  for  seve- 
ral successive  days  may  be  necessary,  for  there 
are  some  conditions  of  kidney-disease  in  which 
but  very  few  casts  are  passed,  and  would  moit 
probably  escape  one  examination  of  a  haphazard 
specimen.  The  urine  should  be  collected  in  coni- 
cal glasses,  holding  about  four  ounces,  which  must 
be  Ecjupnlouely  dean,  and,  if  in  frequent,  use, 
are  best  kept  in  a  closed  vessel. of  water,  since 
thereby  dust  is  prevented  from  accumulating  at 
the  bottom ;  and  it  is  well  to  pour  a  little  strong 
nitric  acid  into  such  glasses  occasionally,  to 
effectually  remove  all  dust  and  deposits,-  sub- 
sequently, of  course,  thoroughly  wasMng  them 
in  cold  water.  The  urine  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  six  or  eight  hours  at  least,  and  be  covered 
by  a  plate  of  glass  orapaper  cap,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  dust.  With  a  clean  glass  pipette  a  few 
drops  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  fluid  may  be 
removed.  A  collecting-glass  has  been  recently 
invented  whereby  the  lower  strata  of  urine  may 
be  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  by  a  tap ;  but  a 
pipette  answers  all  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  con- 
venient to  have  the  glass  slide  to  which  the 
drops  are  transferred  provided  with  a  cell,  made 
by  a  very  thin  circle  of  gold  size,  since  not  infre- 
quently large  casts  are  crushed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  cover-glass.  The  cell  also  answers  'the 
purpose  of  confining  the  fluid,  any  excess  of 
which  can  be  iremoved  with  blotting  paper.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  not  suitable  when- it  is  re- 
quired to  add  any  reagents  to  the  specimen: 

A  preliminary"  examination  with  ■  the  lower 
power  is  occasionally:  desirable,  but  it  is  with 
the  higher  power  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  any  deposit  that  may  be  present  is  obtained. 
The  following  objects  may  occur,  the  clinical 
significance  of  which  is  treated  of  elsewhere : — 

1,  Adventitious  matter,  dust,  ^c— Even  with 
the  greatest  care  in  collecting  and  preparation, 
foreign  bodies  are  extremely  apt  to  be  met 
with,  the  commonest  of  which  are  hairs,  wool, 
cotton  and  flax  fibres,  minute  particles  of  wood, 
starch-granules,  sand,  and  oil-globules;  Besides 
these,  a  number'  of  extraneous  substances  may 
occur,  such  as  sputum  and  faeces,  the  source  of 
which  is  obvious,  whilst  occasionally  substances 
are  purposely  added  to  deceive  the  -observer.  It 
is  -absolutely  essential  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  all  such  objects 
be  possessed  by  the  medical  man. 

'  2.  Miicvis. — This-  material  presents  itself  as 
finely  granular  streaks  and  smears  of  every 
variety  of  size  and  shape,  often  mistaken  for 
casts,  and  occasionally  simulated  by  scratches  on 
the  slide  or  cover-glass. 

3.  E/nthelidl  cells. — These  may  be  derired 
from  all  parts  of  the  itrinaiy  tract ;  and  they 
include  glandular  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  cells, 
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from  the  kidney,  especially  the  convoluted  tu- 
bules ;  columnar  cells  from  the  ureter  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  urethra;  and  flattened 
tesselated  scales  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Very  large  cells 
of  the  same  variety  come  from  the'vagina.  The 
vesical  epithelium  is  very  variable  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  generally  either  flattened  or  pyri- 
form,  of  large  size,  and  not  always  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  scales  from  other  parts. 

4,  Spermatozoa.  —  Spermatozoa  occasionally 
occur  in  the  urine,  without  being  of  serious 
importance.  -  Their  characteristic  appearance  is 
not  easily  recognised  under  a  magnifying  power 
of  less  than  300  diameters. 

6.  Blood. — Blood-corpuseleg  in  the  urine  differ 
considerably  from  their  normal  biconcave  disc 
shape,  and  usually  shrink  into  irregularly-shaped 
particles,  but  they  may  swell  up  and  become 
globular  in  appearance,  these  changes  being  due 
to  alterations  in  the  density  of  the  fluid.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  corpuscles  are  not  very 
easy  of  detection,  and  if  but  very  few  in  number, 
may  not  always  be  recognised  with  certainty, 
especially  as  there  are  many  other  objects,  such 
as  spores  of  fungi,  which  closely  resemble  them. 
If  the  blood  be  present  in  moderate  quantity,  it 
gives  a  characteristic  colour  to  the  urine,  which 
suggests  the  presence'  of  corpuscles.  The  discs 
more  rapidly  disappear  in  alkaline  than  acid 
urine,  remaining  in  the  latter  for  a  considerable 
time. 

6.  Leucocytes. — Bodies  identical  with  white 
blood-corpuscles  are  sometimes  seen'  entangled 
in  the  shreds  of  mucus  (mucous  corpuscles),  or 
may  •  be  derived  from  the  epithelial  surface ; 
and,  if  present  in  large  amount,  constitute  pus- 
corpuscles,  originating  from  pyelitis,  cystitis, 
urethritis,  leucorrhoea,  rupture  of  an  abscess  into 
the  urinary  tract,  and  other  conditions. 

7.  Portions  of  new  gromths. — Cells,  fibres,  and 
other  elements,  from  cancerous  and  other  neo- 
plasms of  the'  urinary  organs  or  adjacent  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  uterus  and  the  rectum,  may 
be  detected  in  the  urine ;  but  it  is  very  seldom 
that  the  diagnosis  of  the  existence  of  these  new 
growths  rests  upon  their  recognition  under  such 
circumstances. 

8.  Renal  tltbe-casts. — The  appearances,  nature, 
and  origin  of  these  bodies  have  been  fully  treated 
of  in  the  article  Casts. 

9.  Living  organisims. — The  urme  after  standing, 
at  the  onset  of  the  alkaUne  fermentation,  con- 
tains bacteria  and  vibriones,  ■with  their  charac- 
teristic ifibrating  movements ;  sometimes,  also, 
various  forms  of  torula  and  even  sarcinse,  the 
former  often  in  association  "with  diabetes  in  acid 
urine  {Teritla  oersvisicB ;  FemcUUum  glaiifum). 
Certain  entozoa  are  found  in  the  urine,the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Bilharzia  htsmoiobiaf  a 
trematode  worm,  which  causes  a  peculiar  form  of 
endemic  hsematuria.  The  ova  are  about  j^*'^ 
inch  in  length,  of  oval  form,  and  terminating  in 
a  spine :  empty  egg-shella  and  flask-shaped  cili- 
ated embryos  are  present  in  large  quantities  in 
the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  this  afTec- 
tion,  together  with  blood  and  pus.  Hookletsand 
fragments  of  eohinooocci  from  rapture  of  hydatid 
cysts  into  the  urinary  passages  may  sometimes 
be  detected  in  the  urine. 


10.  Fat. — In  the  condition  known  aschyluria, 
large  quantities  of  fat  in  a  state  of  fine  mole- 
cules and  minute  globules,,  with  a  few  leucocytes 
and  red  blood-eorpusdes,  are  seen  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope. 

11.  Baits -^(a)  Amorphous. — ^During  the  so- 
ceJled  '  acid  fermentation,'  which  takes  place 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  passage  of  normal 
urine,  uraies  of  soda,  potash,  and  amTnonia,  and 
occasionally  of  lime  and  magnesia,  are  thro'wn 
down  as  a  granular  amorphous  deposit  of  a  brick- 
dust  appearance ;  and  later,  during  the  '  alkaline 
fermentation,'  phosphate  of  lime  is  precipitated 
in  a  similar  condition,  but  of  a  white  colour. 
Microscopic  examination  is  useless  to  distinguish 
such  substances,  which  >  require  treatment  with 
heat  or  reagents  for  their  detection. 

(i8)  Crystalline. — Urio  add,  which  in  excess 
forms  the  cayenne-pepper-iike  grains,  or  gravel, 
is  multiform  in  its  microscopic. appearances, 
presenting  as  it  does  typically  six-sided  plates, 
and  four-sided  rhombs,  but,  often  ovoid,  barrel- 
or  comb-shaped.  Owing,  to  the  afSnity  of  the 
urinary  pigments  for  uriq  acid  and  its  salts, 
such  crystals  are  usually  slightly  tinted — straw 
colour  to  pale  brown ;  and  they  are  very  fre- 
quently aggregated  into  masses,  and  of  the 
greatest  diversity  in  size. 

.  Oxalate  of  lime,  found  in  both  acid  and  alka- 
line urine,  especially  after  the  ingestion  of 
rhubarb,  tomatoes,  and  certain  other  articles 
of  food,  occurs  as  octahedra,  or  more  rarely  as 
very  {lerfect  dumb-bells,  the  former  being  com- 
posed of  two  four-sided  pyramids  placed  base 
to  base,  appearing  when  seen  in  the  short  dia- 
meter as  a  square  marked  by  two  bright  cross 
lines. . 


e  or  ammomo-magnesum  phosphides  are 
deposited  in  alkaline  urine  as  triangular  prisms 
with  bevelled  ends,  and  differing  in  length;  when 
very  short  simulating  the  oxalate  of  lime  octa- 
hedra. Stellate  crystals  of  the  same  substance 
have  been  seen. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  though  usually  amorphous, 
occurs  sometimes  as  crystals  arranged  in  very 
characteristic  rosettes. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
appears  as  small  spheres.  ., 

Leucin  occurs  as  yellowish,  Wghly  refracting 
spheres,  almost  like  oil-globules,  and  as  needle- 
like scales.  Tyrosin,  assumes  the  form  oi  tufts 
of  very  fine  needles.  Cysti/a  appears  as  regular 
hexagonal  tablets  of  various  size,  frequently  laid 
one  on  the  other.  H(Bmatin,  derived  from  the 
blood-pigment,  has  been  found  in  minute  aeiou- 
lar  crystals  in  the  urine  of  cases  of  hsEmati- 
nuria. 

For  the  simple  detection  of  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned  objects  no  reagents  are  necessary,  the 
urine  itself  being  suf^cient ;  but  the  more  transr 
parent  bodies,  such  as  casts  and  epithelial  cells, 
are  often  rendered  easier  of  detection  by  slightly 
tinting  the  field  with  a  drop  of  magenta  solution 
or  tincture  of  iodine.  The  crystalline  deposits 
may  be  preserved  by  mounting  in  Canada  bal- 
sam, subsequent  to  washing  in  spirit  and  tur- 
pentine ;  but  attempts  to  keep  for  any  time 
casts,  or  epithelium,  are  usually  very  unsatisfac- 
toiy,  though  occasionally  successfU  in  very  we.i}( 
glycerine  solution. 
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(E)  I'ffioeB.— It  is  not  often  that  the  matters 
mjjrf  by  the  bowel  are  submitted  to  micro- 
JZic  examination— not  so  often  perhaps  as  they 
should  be.  The  greater  part  of  the  motions  ap- 
pears to  consist  microsoopicaUy  of  amorphous 
gtanukr  flakes  of  no  special  character ;  tliese  are 
for  the  most  part  the  degenerated  dead  epitheli  al 
odls  shed  from  the  mucous  membrane. 

Amongst  the  distinctly  recognisable  normal 
obJMts  are  starch-granules,  oil-globules,  shreds 
and  fibres  of  regetable  tissue,  and  also  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  and  not  iflfrequently  leucin,  tyrosin, 
and  cholesterine  crystals.  Various  fungi,  blood- 
and  pus-corpuscles,  crystals  of  triple  phosphates, 
and  ova  of  entozoa,  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant abnormal  objects  that  may  be  met  with. 

lo  investigate  these  it  is  merely  sufficient  to 
Hatten  out,  by  means  of  slight  pressure  on  the 
coTe^gla8S,  a  small  portion  of  the  motion,  in  a 
top  of  dilute  glycerine.  Both  po-wers  should 
',  since  many  of  the  fragments  are 


eaiilj  recognised  when  magnified  sixty  or  eighty 
diameters. 

(O'^oWit.— This  should  be  examined  as  soon 
asposaible  after  expulsion,  and  the  liability  to  th  e 
presence  of  all  kinds  of  extraneous  matter  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Small  portions  may  be  spread 
out  in  dilute  glycerine ;  or  it  may  be  necessary 
to  shake  up  the  matter  with  distilled  water,  and 
take  np  a  few  drops  of  the  mixture  with  a  pipette. 

It  is  hnpossible  to  give  any  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  theappearancesofthe  various  kinds  of  par- 
tiallydigested  fodd;  but  besides  the  characteristic 
■taicli-granules  and  the  gastric  epithelial  cells, 
there  are  certain  bodies  which  it  is  often  of  im- 
^rtases  to  be  able  to  recognise,  such  as  torulse 
tnd  sarcinse,  blood-corpuscles,  and  cancer-cells. 

(DJ- Sputum. — In  the  examination  of  the  ex- 
peopation  the  microscope  is  often  of  great 
ralae,  arthereby  the  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  may  be  declared.  Small 
shreds  of  thi  sputum  should  be  separated  and 
ipieadout  on  the  slide,  and  covered  at  once; 
lomctimes  a  drop  of  dilute  glycerine  is  required. 
It  ill  obviona  that  the  expectoration  is  liable 
to  contain  all  kinds  of  objects  that  have  not 
Minie  from  the  lungs — fragments  of  food,  epi- 
thelial scales  from  the  tongue  and  mouth,  hairs, 
te.---but,  excluding  all  such  bodies,  the  sputum 
mnsists  of  a  menstruum  of  viscid  mucus,  which 
■s  hardly  recognisable  under  the  microscope, 
except  as  a  very  finely  granular  film,  entangled 
in  ifhich  are  innumerable  air-bubbles  of  all 
SIMS,  irith  a  few  leucocytes  (mucous  corpuscles), 
md  occasionally  a  few  ciliated  epithelium-cells 
from  the  air-passages.  If  a  drop  of  acetic 
Mid  be  floated  in  beneath  the  cover-glass,  the 
mucus  assumes  a  finely  striated  appearance, 
«nd  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  rendered  very 
distmct.  With  all  degrees  of  catarrh  and  in- 
tammation  of  the  mucous  tract  the  number  of 
mcocytes  becomes  more  and  more  abundant, 
TO  occasional  red  blood-corpuscles  and  orl- 
PoMes,  the  latter  often  aggregated  into'  sphe- 
«»W  masses.  Black  particles,  due  to  inh^ed 
W,or  coal  or  metallio  dust,  or  else  derived 
mm  the  pigment  of  the  lung-tissue,  are  present 
"ijarying  amounts.  When  the  lung  is  actually 
mahng  down,  fragments  of  puhuonio  tissue 
"?  M  readily  recognised  under  the  microscope 


by  the  characteristic  elastic  fibres,  which  aro 
rendered  especially  distinct  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  or  by  previously  boiling  the  sputum 
with  solution  of  caustic  soda  (20  grains  to  the 
ounce),  -which  clears  up  other  matter,  leaving 
the  elastic  tissue  untouched.  Vegetable  fibres 
derived  from  the  food,  and  which  also  resist  the 
action  of  tlie  alkali,  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  lung-tissue. 

Among  other  objects  which  an  examination  of 
the  sputum  may  reveal  are  crystals  of  choles- 
terine from  caseous  matter,  blood-crystals,  por- 
tions of  new  growths,  as  oanoer-cells,  baaiHi, 
and  hooklets  of  echinococcus. 

(E)  Blood. — By  an  examination  of  a  drop  of 
blood  under  the  high  power,  the  relative  and 
actual  numbers  of  the  red  and  white  corpuscles, 
their  character,  and  the  presence  of  abnormal 
objects,  may  be  ascertained.  The  method  of 
estimating  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  fully 
detailed  under  the  heading  HiEMACTTOMETEB. 
The  recognition  of  lencocythsemia  to  a.  great 
extent  depends  upon  the  microscope,  by  which 
the  excess  of  white  corpuscles  is  at  once  mani 
fested. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  apt  to  undergo  altera- 
tion in  shape,  such  as  shrinking,  or  crenation, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  how  far 
such  may  be  the  result  of  the  preparation  of 
the  specimen. 

Living  organisms  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  blood — hacUluSjS^vHMa^&LH. — associated  with 
certain  septic  states,  such  as  malignant  pustule 
and  relapsing  fever.  For  their  detection  a  .higher 
power  is  needed,  and  no  satisfactory  investi- 
gation of  such  bodies  can  be  made  without  a 
power  of  700  diameters.  A  small  nematoid 
■worm,  the  Filaria  mnguiais-hominis,  about  ^ 
inch  long  and  gig-inch  broad,  has  also  been 
found  in  the  blood.     See  Filabia.  Sanqoikis- 

HOMDJIS. 

To  examine  the  blood  it  is  sufficient  to  prick 
the  finger,  apply  with  the  small  forceps  a  dean, 
dry  cover-glass  to  the  wound,  and  gently  place  it 
on  the  slide,  interposing  a  hair  at  the  edge  to 
prevent  the  corpuscles  from  being  crushed.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  enough  blood  to  form  a  com- 
plete film,  as  otherwise  it  dries  very  quickly  and 
alters  in  appearance,  whilst  if  there  be  sufficient, 
the  edge  alone  -will  dry,  and  prevent  the  central 
part  from  evaporating. 

(F)  Milk. — A  drop  of  milk  placed  on  a  slide 
and  covered  with  a  thin  glass,  discloses  on  exa- 
mination fatty  granules  and  globules  of  all  sizes, 
with  sharply-defined  outlmes,  and  kept  separata 
from  one  another  by  being  surrounded  by  invisi- 
ble films  of  trajisparent  casein.  In  the  milk 
secreted  immediately  after  delivery  will  be  seen 
colostrum  corpuscles. 

(G)  Morbid  Siacliarges. — The  microscope 
is  frequently  of  value  in  examining  discharges 
from  surfaces — for  instance,  in  leucorrhcea ;  or 
from  abscesses  which  may  have  burst.  In  the 
latter  cases,  besides  the  pus-oeUs',  fragments  of 
tissue  may  be  seen,  indicating  the  situation  of 
the  abscess  ;  or  the  existence  of  a  new  growth 
may  be  manifested  by  the  escape  of  small  por- 
tions in  the  discharge. 

(H)  Contents  of  Cysts. — These  are  for  tho 
most  part  fluid  or  gelatinous)  and  leave  vecry 
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little  for  microsoopio  examination.  Exception 
must  be  made  to  the  eeKiiiococons  booklets  of 
hydatid  oyBts,  the  fatty  matter  of  sebaceous 
cysts,  and  cholesterine  .crystals,  so  commonly  met 
with  in  ovarian,  and  indeed  in  all  forms  of  cysts, 

(I)  Hew  Growths:' — The  microscopical  cha- 
racters of  tumours  are  fully  described  under  the 
heads  of  Canceb  and  TnuooHs. 

(K)  Adulterations  of  food.  Drugs,  &o. — 
By  means  of  the  liiicroscope  many  impurities 
and  adulterations  may  be  discovered,  'which 
TTOuld  otherwise  remain  unrecognised.^  The  fol- 
lowing substances  which  are  extensively  used — 
namely,  starch  of  various  kinds,  improperly, 
added  to  cocoa  and  mustard;  leaves  of  willow 
or  plum,  substituted  for  tea;  chicory,  a  root  of 
a  species  of  dandelionj  mixed  with  cofiee ;  sand 
with  sugar  i^  red  lead  with  cayenne  pepper;  and 
many  pigments — indigo, .  Venetian  redj  umber, 
turmeric;  as  wellas^different  salts,  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime— are  at  once  detected 
under  the  microscope,  and  many  of  them  in  this' 
way  only. . 

(L)  liedioo-Iiegal  Inquiries.  —  Stains  of 
blood,  semen,  &c.,  on  clothing.  The  spots  should 
be  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water, 
or,  better  still,  a  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  scraped  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and 
the  fluid  then  transferred  to  a  glass  slide,  and 
examined  in  the  usual  manner.  .  The  micro- 
scopical characters  of  spermatozoa  and  blood 
have  been  already  referred  to. 

(ConsiUt  The  Microscope,  by  Dr.  Carpenter ; 
How  to  work  with  the  Microscope,  and  The  Micro- 
scope in  Clinical  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Beale ;  Prac- 
tical Histology,  by  Professor  Rutherford ;  and  A 
Course  qf'  Practical  Histology,  by  Professor 
Schiifer.) 

DESCEIPTION  OF  PIGUEES. 

rig.  38.— Red  blood-corpuscles— human ;  x  360. 

a.  Normal,  singly  and  in  rouleaux,  fi.  Shrunk  from 
treatment  with  concentrated  fluid,  c.  Distended 
and  globular  &om  absorption  of  water.  iEt  is  in  this 
condition  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  most  apt  to 
appear  when  mixed  with  various  fluids  of  the  body. 

Fig.  29.— Scaly  epithelial  cells  from  mouth,  vagina,  &c. 

X  im. 

Fig.  30. — Leucocytes.    Pus,  mucous  or  whits  blood-cor- 
puscles,    X  360. 

a.  KormaL    &.' After  treatment  with 'acetlo  acid; 

nuclei  very  apparent,     c.  IDIstended  and  rendered 

transparent  by  water. 
Pig.  31.— Ciliated  epithelial  cells  from  air-passages,  x  200. 
Fig,  32,— Cotton  fibres;   iShowing  ^characteristic ,  twist, 

X  100. 
fig.  33.— Milk  showing  colostrum  corpuscles  and  pil-gjo- 

bules;  the  latter  very  variable  in  size,  and  with  a 

sharply  defined  outline,    x  200. 
ffig.  34,— Particles  of  vomited  matter,    x  260. 

a.  Starch  granules,  showing  characteristic  concentric 

lines,    6.  fragments  of  partially  digested  muscular 

fibre. 
Fig.  35.— Epithelium  from  urinary  tracts     x  200, ' 

a.  Prom  renal  tubules,;  glandular,    i.  From  ureter 

and  urethra ;  columnar,  c.  Yesical. 
Fig.  36.— Spermatozoa  j  human,  x  360. 
Fig.  37 Fragments  of  hair,    x  100, 

a.  Cortex,    Z>,  Epidermis,    c.  Medulla, 

Fig.  38 Saroinaventriouli,.   x  260. 

Fig.  39 Hookletsot  Eohinococcus.     X  250. 

Fig.  40.— From  phthisical  sputum,  showing  elastic  fibres 

of  lung-tiBBiie  aiid  leucocytes,    x  350. 
Pig  41.— Hoemin  crystals  from  old  blood-clot,    x  250. 
Fig.  42,— Cubes  of  chloride  of  sodium,    x  200, 
Fig.  43,— Lcuoin.    x  120, 
Pig,  44.— Tyroain.     x  ISO. 
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Pig.  45.— Uric  acid,  various  forms,    x  120. 

Fig.  46.— Cholestecin  plates.    X  120. 

Pig.  47.— Cystin.    X  120. 

Pig. 48.— Oxalate  of  lime;  dumb-bells  and  ootahedijL 
X  120. 

Fig,  49. — Triple  or  ammoulaco-magneaian  phosphate. 
X  120. 

Pig.  60.— Tomla  cerevisisB ;  yeast  fnngus,    x  350, 

Pig.  61. — Sputum  of  early  pneumonia,  showing  red  blood- 
corpuscles  and  leucocytes.    X  300. 

Fig.  52.— Shreds  of  elastic  tissue  in  sputum  of  phthids 
X  300. 

Pig.  53, — 0!fdium  albicans ;  thrash,    x  800, 

Pig.  64. — Peniclllium  glaucum,     x  SOO. 

W,  H,  Allchik, 

MICBOSFOBOir  (fuicpis,,  small,  and  irwipos, 

a  spore); — The  fungus-plant  of  phytosis  or  tinea 

versicolor;   also  named  epidermophyton.    Set 

Epiphytic  Skin-diseasbs;  and  Site,  Diseases  of. 

MIOTUBITIOH',  Disorder?  of.— Under 
this  term  will  be  considered-  those  conditions 
which  interfere  with  the  normal  performance  of 
micturition,  regarded  as  a  physical  act.  Thus 
suppression  of  urine  is  not  included  in  this  cate- 
gory, for  in  the  state  so  described,  the  urine  is 
not  secreted  by  the  kidney,  and  tlie  absence  of 
the  secretion  is  not  due  to  any  physical  cause  in 
the  bladder  or  urethra.  The  following  will  bo 
treated  of  as  disorders  of  micturition : — 

1.  Irritability  of  the  bladder  in  the  adult. 

2.  Diminished  size  of  stream. 

3.  Hetentiqn  of  urine,  partial  and  complete, 
i.  Urine  passing  by  an  abnormal  chaimel. 

5.  Incoatimence  and  overjlow .  if  urine  in  the 
adult, 

6.  Incontineitoe  of  urine  in  the  child, 

1.  Irritability  cf  the  bladder. — This -term  is 
never  to  be  employed  as  defining  any  morbid 
condition  of  the  bladder,  since  it  is  too  vague  to 
denote  anything  else  than  a  symptom,  of  which 
the  practitioner-  has  to.  discover  the  cause..  It  ia 
commonly  used  in  widely  differingsenses,  a,nd  con- 
veys therefore  no  definite  meaning  to  the  hearer. 
As  denoting  a  symptom,  it  may  be  held  to  imply 
thesimple&ctofundulyfrequentmicturitiqiinand 
should  never  be  used,  either  in  writing  or  bther» 
wise,  in  any  other  sense,  ^Yheneve^,  therefore,  this 
phenomenon  is  present,  instead  of  regarding  it 
as  due  to .'  irritability  of  the  bladder '  as  so  fre- 
quently happens,  the  problem  to  be  solved  ia 
what  is  the  cause  of  that  irritability  I  In  all 
maladies  of  the-  bladder,  and  ip  most  that  affect 
the  kidney  also,  unnaturally  frequent.micturition' 
is  present.  It  may.  vary  in  degree,  and  exist 
alone  as  a  single  symptom;  or  it  may,  as  is  much 
more  usually  the  case,  be  accompanied  by  other 
symptoms,  which  aid  the  diagnosis.  _.  Thus  it  is 
present  in  all  the  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
bladder,  and  whenever  foreign  bodies  or  tumours 
exist  there.  Also  when  the  bladder  is  full,  and 
either  habitually  does  not  ^mpty  itself,  or  when 
absolute  retention  is  present,  in  either  case  the 
wants  to  pass  water.are  frequent  and, pressing. 
It  is  often  present  in  striotureof  the  urethra, 
and  in  inflammations,  of  that  passage ;  also  in 
chronic  pyelitis,  simple  or  calculous,  in  chronic 
nephritis,  in  Erjght's ,  disease,  and  in  diabetes, 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  quantity  of  urine. 
It  is  present  likewis?  duriiig  hysterical  states, 
and  under  emotional  excitements  in  many  per- 
sons of  either  sex ;  and  whenever  the  watery  elfl" 
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inmmga  IHustrating  Common  Objects  seen  with  the  Microscope  in  Mediozne. 
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mcnts  of  the  mine  are  rapidly  and  abundantly 


2,  ptrmidecl  dee  of  ttMom.— This  may  occur 
eithenrith  orwithout  organic  obstmotion  in  the 
passage.  It  is  always  present,  of  course,  in  con- 
genital narrowing  of  the  prepuce  or  of  the  exter- 
nal meatus;  in  organic  stricture  of  the  urethra ; 
and  mostly  in.  enlarged  prostate.  It  may  be 
occasioned  by  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and 
prostate;  and  by  impaired  power  in  the  bladder 
to  eipel  its  contents,  from  partial  paralysis, 
atony,  or  other  cause.  Occasionally  the  channel 
is  narrowed  by  irregular  actions  of  the  sur- 
rounding nraacles,  and  thus  'spasmodic  stricture' 
(not  a  good  term)  is  spoken  of  as  producing  a 
diminution  of  the  stream. 

3.  Retention  of  tirine. — Betention  of  urine, 
partial  or  complete,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
iritli  'suppression,'  the  latter  being  of  course 
ilefeotivo  action  of  the  secreting  organ,  so  that 
no  mine  is  produced,  and  the  bladder  remains 
empty.  Betention  is  the  product  in  almost  all 
(asesi  of  mechanical  obstruction,  such  as  enlarged 
prostate  from  hypertrophy,  tumour,  or  inflam- 
mation, or  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Impacted 
caltuhs  is  sometimes  the  cause;  sometimes  also, 
but  most  rarely,  the  spasmodic  action  referred 
to  above. 

'  ■'SsgamwT.—As  the  cause  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical one  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
the  remedy  which  should  be  applied  is  also  .a 
mechanical  one,  namely,  a  catheter  of  appro- 
priate size  and  kind.  The  instrmnent,  however, 
is  not  always  at  hand,  and  medicinal  agents 
ate  Takable  until  it  can  be  obtained.  At  the 
head  of  these  no  doubt  is  opium,  which  allays 
involuntary  straining,  and  sometimes  thus  en- 
ables the  patient  to  relieve  himself  by  the 
natural  method,  at  all  events  to  some  extent.  It 
should  be  given  in  full  doses,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  reheving  the  patient's  suffering  and 
anxiety,  or  of  acting,  favourably  on  the  func- 
tion; and  the  error  in  practice  which  has  been 
most  common  is  to  give  doses  of  10  to  IS 
mmims  of  laudanum  or  liquor  opii,  when  30  to  40 
or  more  were  necessary,  and  would  have  been 
highly  useful.  Of  course  the  form  of  opiate  may 
be  varied,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  patient 
or  the  news  of  the  attendant.  Simple  opium  is 
merely  mentioned  here  as  the  type.  Local  bath- 
ing, as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  is  also  a  valuable 
aHlunct,  Diuretics,  often  given,  are  for  the  most 
put^jnnous ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  cause  is 
8  medlamcalone;  the  same  must  be  said,  in 
such  circumstances,  of  the  tincture  of  the  per- 
ewonoe  of  iron,  once  in  some  repute  in  retention 
01  urine  As  a  general  principle  also,  it  is  not  to 
Mlorgotta  that  purgation  commonly  promotes 
no  expulsive  action  of  the  bladder,  often  ma- 
t™%  so,  and  tends  to  afford  relief. 
JL  ^"^^  'y  ffifosorawii  passages.— 1\l& 
^IS'^'  by. abnormal,  channels,  such 
a»Z„f'*i,  v"™^*'™  '«  necessarily  named 
IZi??   '^"°"^™°f  micturition?  but  its 

fisoUheXt'"""^"'^'^""''"*'^^ 
dW-rpt*""?  .""^  ""^^^  "f  ^ine  in.  the 
thmikZ  ™'i'''°."'  ^°  '^«°°'«'i  ™  among 
CtoUn  f  ™=t«tioa  which  it  is  most 
™POrtant  to  understand.    Nothing  is  commoner 
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than  to  find  a  man,  probably  in  advanced  years; 
passing  urine  with  increased  frequency,  even 
sometimes  passing  it  witliout  his  will  or  know- 
ledge, during  sleep ;  and  it  is  unfortunately  not 
uncommon  also,  that  he  is  told  that  this  is  a  com- 
mon weakness  among  elderly  men,  inseparablo 
from  the  fact  of  age,  and  either  not  amenable  to 
treatment,  or  not  worthy  of  serious  notice.  Many 
a  life  has  been  endangered  most  certainly,  and 
some  even  lost  by  such  counsel.  This  condition  is 
often  loosely  spoken  of  as '  incontinence'  of  urine; 
of  which,  however,  it  is  not  only  not  an  example, 
but  on  the  contrary  indicates  a  condition  of  a 
precisely  opposite  character.  The  confounding  of 
these  opposite  states  is  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance. What  does  produce  frequent  micturi- 
tion and  so-called  incontinence,  is  a  bladder  un- 
able to  emptyitself,  consequently  always  partially 
if  not  completely  filled,  from  which  the  surplus 
must  be  either  frequently  discharged,  or  ruus  oif 
'  incontinently.'  The  important  point,  then,  is 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  frequent 
micturition,  and  above  all  urine  involuntarily 
passed  by  elderly  men,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  indicates  retention  (requiring  the  cathe- 
ter), and  not  incontinence. 

True  incontinence,  which  means  inability  to 
retain,  on  the  part  of  the  bladder,  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  is  present  almost  invariably  only 
in  cases  of  disease  in  the  nervous  centres  pro- 
ducing paralysis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  bladder.  When  the  bladder-symptoms 
alone  are  present,  and  no  signs  of  paralysis  elser 
where  exist,  it  may  be  held  as  almost  absolutely 
certain  that  the  bladder  itself  is  not  paralysed. 
It  may  be  over-distended  with  fluid  from  en- 
larged prostate ;  or  its  coats  may  be  thinned  and 
atonied,  and  so  unable  to  contract  on  their  con- 
tents ;  but  there  is  no  true  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  (commonly  as  that  term  is  often  em- 
ployed) without  central  lesions  of  the  kind  above 
referred  to,  and  affecting  other  functions  also 
besides  that  of  micturition. 

Tkeatmbnt. — In  these  partial  retentions  of 
urine,  producing  its  overflow  and  involuntary 
discharge,  the  remedy  is  the  catheter,  and  the 
case  is  mainly  surgical.  There  are  some  in- 
stances in  which  restoration  of  the  power  of  the 
bladder  may  be  attempted  by  medicinal  agents, 
such  as  strychnia,  iron,  and  electricity,  but  their 
effect  is  little  or  none,  apart  from  the  habitual 
emptying  of  the  organ  by  artificial  means.  In 
some  cases  perhaps  they  may  be  advantageously 
associated  with  the  surgical  treatment. 
.  6.  Juvenile  incontinence. — A  brief  sketch  of 
this  common  and  well-known  affection  is  aU 
that  our  limits  will  admit.  Nevertheless  it  is 
one  rela,tiv6  to  which  much  might  be  written, 
without '  exhausting  a  subject  the  pathology  of 
which  has  wide  and  manifold  relations. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  childhood  an  undue 
frequency  of  passing  water  is  often  to  be  observed 
among  individuals  of  both  sexes,  mora  com- 
monly in  boys  than  in  girls.  As  age  advances  the 
infirmity  usually  lessens,  and  then  disappears; 
whilst  in  exceptional  instaneesitcbntinues,  with- 
out change,  to  puberty,  and  even  for  some  years 
after  that  period  has  arrived.  But  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  case  is, that  the  urine  is  passed 
unconsciously  dtu-ing  sleep,  and  this  forms  the 
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most  serious  symptom.  In  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions a  quantity  of  urine  is  disdiarged  every 
night  during  deep  sleep,  an  occurrence  of  which 
the  child  is  quite  unaware,  and  which  as  he 
advances  in  age  he  is  wlioUy  unable  to  control, 
however  strong  may  be  his  disposition  to  do  so. 
On  the  bladder  becoming  distended  reflex  action 
of  the  vesical  muscular  coats  takes  place,  and  the 
contents  are  discliarged.  The  flow  of  urine  is  de- 
termined, as  it  would  appear,  not  by  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  bladder  to  retain  a  small  quantity 
of  urine,  but  by  its  undue  excitability  or  readi- 
ness to  contract,  so  that  the  act  of  micturition 
can  he  exerted  while  the  will  is  in  abeyance 
through  sleep.  There  appears  to  be  something 
analogous  between  this  condition  and  that  which 
determines  in  after-life  seminal  emissions  under 
similar  circumstances.  In  a  few  instances,  cer- 
tain aberrations  from  a  good  standard  of 
health  seem  to  favour  the  production  of  these 
phenomena,  especially  sources  of  irritation  in  the 
rectum,  which  produce  activity  in  that  muscular 
apparatus,  involving  also  the  kindred  muscles 
of  the  bladder,  which  are  so  closely  associated. 
Thus  the  presence  of  ascarides  or  other  foreign 
agents  may  suf&ce  to  occasion  expulsive  action  in 
the  bladder.  During  the  period  of  infancy  and 
early  childhood  the  nervous  system  is  highly 
impressionable,  and  the  habit  in  question  being 
accidentally  set  up,  its  persistence  may  result 
solely  from  repetition  through  the  force  of  cus- 
tom, long  after  tho  original  cause  has  disap- 
peared. 

Sometimes  slight  malformations  of  the  male 
organ  favour  the  occurrence  of  incontinence; 
such  as  a  narrow  meatus,  or  a  long  prepuce 
which  is  never  retracted,  and  is  consequently  in 
an  unhealthy  state. 

Precocious  development  and  extreme  activity 
of  the  mental  faculties,  producing  disturbed  sleep, 
seem  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  incontinence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  associated 
with  a  morbid  deficiency  of  intelligence. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  ordinarily  neces- 
sary may  be  to  some  extent  inferred,  when  ex- 
amination of  the  patient  has  determined  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  conditions  named. 
This  done,  the  next  indication  is  to  subdue  the 
activity  of  the  expulsive  function  of  the  bladder 
by  some  agent  which  possesses  that  power.  The 
most  powerful  for  this  purpose  is  undoubtedly 
belladonna;  one  of  the  most  notable  qualities 
of  this  drug  is  its  temporary  influence  to  pro- 
duce a  paralysed  condition  of '  the  vesical  mus- 
cles. Thus,  if  administered  to  an  adult  whose 
powers  of  expelling  urine  are  feeble,  such,  for 
example,  as  are  commonly  met  with  in  ad- 
vancing years,  complete  retention  of  urine  is 
often  produced.  Of  this  the  writer  has  seen 
many  marked  illustrations.  Now,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  in  not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  so- 
called  'juvenile  incontinence,'  its  existence  is 
due  solely  to  persisting  habit  after  the  original 
occasion  of  it  has  long  ceased ; ,  and  these  are 
certainly  and  rapidly  cured  by  administering  the 
agent  in  question.  We  have  only  to  induce  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder  for  a  week  or 
two,  or  for  a  few  weeks  at  most,  and  by  this 
means  not  only  to  destroy,  the  old  habit,  but  to 
develop  a  new  one,  namely,  a  habit  of  retention, 


and  the  annoyance  disappears  entirely  and  for 
ever.  On  meeting,  therefore,  with  a  case,  whether 
in  childhood  or  youth,  the  first  indication  is  to 
correct  any  manifest  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  general  health;  and  secondly, 
to  administer  belladonna  persistently.  Small 
doses,  suited  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  suffice 
at  first,  and  may  be  given  every  afternoon  and 
evening  only — say  from  eight  to  fifteen  minims 
of  the  tincture  on  each  occasion  during  the  first 
week.  In  the  second  week  of  treatment,  the 
dose  may  be  augmented  one  half;  and  in  the 
third  week  the  original  dose  is  doubled;  meantime 
some  improvement  will  almost  certainly  now  be 
manifest.  Since  the  ability  to  bear  belladonna  in- 
creases rapidly  as  the  system  becomes  habituated 
to  it,  a  large  dose  may  be  given  during  another 
term  of  three  successive  weeks,  by  which  time  the 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine  probably  ceases. 
After  this  the  dose  may  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  it  was  augmented : 
the  habit  of  retention  has  probably  been  formed 
by  this  time,  and  when  cessation  from  medicine 
takes  place,  no  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  will 
be  observed.  Such  is  the  writer's  experience  in 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  which 
have  fallen  in  his  way.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  troublesome  minority  is  met  with  in  which 
the  belladonna  has  had  little  or  no  useful  in- 
fluence. It  generally  exerts  some,  however,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  be  careful  that  the  drug  has 
been  well  prepared.  Thus  the  writer  has  been 
successful  with  the  belladonna  of  one  chemist 
after  failure  with  that  of  anotlier.  Now,  in  regard 
of  these  obstinate  and  exceptional-  cases,  what 
remains  to  be  done  ?  It  may  be  assumed  that 
an  exhaustive  observation  has  been  made  of  all 
the  functions,  especially  of  those  which  perform 
digestion,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist 
further  on  this  score,  or  to  suggest  the  numerous 
details  which  such  consideration  gives  rise  to. 
All  this  done,  there  still  remain  modes  of  treat- 
ment of  a,  local  character,  which  ultimately 
almost  always  prove  successful  in  these  eases. 
These  do  not  include  blisters  on  the  sacrum ; 
apparatus  to  prevent  the  patient  lying  on  his 
back,  when  asleep ;  arrangements  to  arouse  him 
daring  the  night  once  or  twice  to  pass  water 
voluntarily,  and  such  measures — all  of  which 
are  palliative  means,  and  do  little  towards  a 
radical  cure,  and  which  constituted  the  chief 
agencies  employed  some  years  ago. 

Superior  to  all  these  in  the  writer's  hands  has 
been  the  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  urethra,  whether  in  the  male  or 
female.  Even  the  use  of  a  flexible  bougie,  small 
of  course  for  children,  passed  daily,  and  removed 
in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so,  is  sometimes 
successful.  But  if  this  fails,  the  injection  by 
means  of  a  sufSciently  long  tube  of  the  solution 
named  to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
neck  of  the  bladder,  is  aremedy  of  no  mean  value. 
I'or  young  women  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  in  whom  this  unfortunate  infirmity  still 
exists,  the  writer  has  found  it  almost,  if  not 
invariably,  successful.  It  should  be  applied 
immediately  aft*  the  bladder  is  emptied,  in 
quantity,  say,  of  a  drachm,  and  of  a  minimum 
strength  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  up  to  treble 
that  strength  if  necessary  for  subsequent  appU- 
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cations.  Enough  should  be  emplojrod  to  produce 
ieaioi  smaiting,  which  shall  continue  for  a  day 
or  two.   A  week  or  two  should  be  permitted 
to  elaPBO  between  each  application. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  omit  the  mention  of 
other  lemedies  besides  belladonna,  which  may 
be  used  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  it. 
Such  aisithe  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron ; 
strjohnia;  tincture  of  cantharides ;  and  bromide 
of  potassium.  The  latter,  given  at  night  only, 
has  sometimes  a  manifestly  beneficial  efifeot. 
Eenbt  Teoufson. 

MIOBAIKB.— A  synonym  for  megrim.  See 

Hsasisi. 

i^KOBATION  OF  CORPUSCLES.— The 

escape  of  blood-corpuscles  through  the  walls  of 
nimite  vessels,  and  their  passage  into  the  sur- 
toimdiiig  tissues.  The  process  is  chiefly  seen  in 
ioSammation.    See  iNFLunuTioir. 

UILIAIIIA  (miUum,  a  grain). — Synon.  : 
Suiatoria  (mdamimi) ;  !EV.  Miliaire ;  Ger. 
Mai. 

DiminTioK. — A  vesicular  eruption  of  the 
skin,  generally  associated  with  profuse  sweating, 
and  sometimes  with  pyrexia. 
'  jijsoaiTTioK. — The  proximate  cause  of  milia- 
ria is  rednction  of  the  vitality  of  the  skin,  under 
the  influence  of  extreme  heat  and  sweating. 
The  vesicles  have  the  bulk  of  millet-seeds ;  are 
developed  close  to  the  pores  of  the  skin;  are 
genetally  discrete ;  and  are  dispersed  irregularly 
ovei  the  enrface.  They  are>  thin,  and  contain  at 
first  a  pellucid  serum,  which  by  magnifying  the 
hyperamio  base  on  which  they  are  developed, 
gives  them  a  red  appearance — miliaria  rubra;  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  the  serum  becomes  mil^y 
and  opaque,  and  then  the  eruption  is  called 
mliaria,  alba.  When  left  to  themselves  the 
vesicles  subside  and  dry  up  into  an  extremely 
thin  scale. 

TmiiEHT.— The  treatment  of  miliaria  con- 
sists in  subduing  whatever  feverish  symptoms 
may  be  present;  in  lightening  the  clothing  and 
covennes;  in  the  use  of  tepid  baths  and  tepid 
Bjiongmg;  and  after  the  bath,  dusting  the  skin 
wth  soma  absorbent  powder,  such  as  fuller's 
eaith,  Spon^ng  with  lime-water  is  also  use- 
mi;  and  the  use  of  a  lotion  in  which  oxide  of 
Bneis  suspended  in  lime-water,  in  thepropor- 
m  of  two  scruples  to  an  ounce.  This  should 
oe  painted  on  the  affected  parts  of  the  skin,  and 
allowed  to  dessieate  thereon. 

Ebasmus  Wilson. 
jmiAKT  AiraTOIBM:a.-Minnte  dila- 
te ons  in  connection  with  the  small  blood-ves- 
KU;  especially  met  with  in  the  brain.     See 
BSiw,  VJ1SSBL8  OP,  Diseases  of. 

atSf^I  PTOB.-A  febrile  condition 
JtaW  with  the  eruption  of  miliaria.      See 

A^S  ''FBpCLES.-True  tuber- 
W*  ISr^^'!''  ""^  "'  -"'""'^  Sranu- 

'"■"uXi^""^-"'*-  '°™   Buggestive   of 

M   alonlT'T'^"'"'  »semUing%  miUet- 

'    "yonym  of  grutum.    See  Gbtoum. 
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MIIiE  I'BVBR.— Synon.:  Ephemeral  Fever; 
iV.  Mhre  laitetue ;  Ger.  Milchjieber. 
_  Dbpinition. — A.  certain  amount  of  constitn- 
tional  disturbance,  accompanying  the  flow  of 
milk  to  the  breasts,  on  the  second  or  third  day 
following  delivery. 

^TioiooT. — This  condition  appears  to  affect 
chiefly  those  who  are  in  a  feeble  state,  from 
want  of  nourishment^  loss  of  blood,  or  other 
cause  ;  or  to  occur  when  the  child  has  not  been 
put  to  the  breasts  sufficiently  early  to  free  the 
milk-tubes. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  milk-fever  are 
sometimes  slight,  and  pass  off  very  quickly,  in 
which  case  the  term  'ephemeral'  is  appropriate; 
but  not  infrequently  the  fever  runs  high,  the 
temperature  reaching  beyond  102°  Fahr.,  and 
the  pulse  beating  140  in  the  minute,  from  which 
state  recovery  is  less  rapid.  The  patient  is 
generally  seized  suddenly  with  severe  rigors; 
her  teeth  chatter,  there  is  a  sensation  of  cold 
water  running  down  her  spine,  and  she  calls  for 
blankets  and  hot-water  bottles.  At  this  time  the 
breasts  are  swollen  and  sensitive.  This  chill 
soon  gives  way  to  a  hot  stage,  which  may  last 
from  two  to  twelve  hours ;  the  head  aches  fear- 
fully ;  there  is  pain  in  the  limbs,  restlessness,  a 
dry  tongue,  thirst,  and  sometimes  delirium.  The 
breasts  now  become  hard  and  knotty,  and  very 
painful  when  touched.  Then  follows  the  sweat- 
ing stage,  from  which  great  relief  is  experienced ; 
as  a  rulo  the  breasts  become  softer,  and  milk 
commences  to  flow  from  the  nipples ;  the  tem- 
perature fells;  and  all  the  symptoms  abate. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  breasts  remain  hard, 
and  an  abscess  forms  in  one  of  thein,  in  which 
case  the  temperature  still  remains  high,  though 
the  other  feverish  symptoms  subside. 

Tbeatment. — During  the  col,d  stage  the  desire 
of  the  patient  for  hot-water  bottles  and  blan- 
kets should  be  gratified;  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  diminish  the  amount  of  clothing 
too  rapidly  during,  the  hot  stage.  The  bowels 
should  be  evacuated.  A  diaphoretic  mixture 
should  be  administered;  and  the  child  should 
be  put  to  the  breasts  as  soon  as  the  sweating 
stage  sets  in.  Clembitt  Godsow. 

MIIiFHOSIS  (ijLt\<pa(ris,  falling  off  of  the 
hair). — Synon.  :  Milkosis. — Falling  off  of  hair, 
especially  of  the  eyebrows ;  an  obsolete  term. 

MIMOSIS  {luii^ofuu,  1  imitate). — ^Aterm  ap- 
plied to  the  phenomena  of  a  disease,  which  re- 
semble or  imitate  those  of  another  disease. 

MIND,  Disordelrs  of.  See  Idiocy;  and 
Insamty. 

MIlTEEAIi  "WATEBS.  —  Definition.  — 
Mineral  waters  is  the  name  given  to  those  waters 
which,  on  account  of  the  different  saline  or 
gaseous  substances  which  they  hold  in  solution, 
or  of  their  elevated  temperature,  are  used  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  either  internally  or  in  the 
various  forms  of  baths. 

The  science  that  treats  of  the  effects  of  mine- 
ral waters  and  baths  on  a  great  number  of 
chronic  maladies  is  called  balmeotkerapeutio.  In 
a  wider  sense  this  branch  of  medicine  comprises 
also  the  useof  sSa-baths  and  of  common  water,  but 
these  subjects  are  treated  in  separate  articles. 
See  HYDROTHEEAPEtTTics ;  and  Sea  Aia. 
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Courses  of  miiieral  waters  and  baths  are  to  be 
TDgarded  as  methods  of  treatment  analogous  to 
conrses  of  other  remedies,  but  they  are  much 
more  complicated,  not  only  because  many  of  the 
mineral  waters  are  in  themselves  compound  re- 
medies, containing  several  active  substances  in 
combination,  but  also ,  because  in  most  courses 
of  waters  or  baths  theinvalid  is  influenced  by 
several  other  powerful  agents,  such  as  travel- 
ling, change. of  social  conditions,'  of  occupation, 
scene,  and'daet,'Cbange  of  climate,  and  increased 
exercise.  Each  of  these  influences  has  in  itself 
a  powerful;  action,  and  to  their  combination  we 
must  often  ascribe  a  great  part  of  the  curative 
effects  of  balneotherapeutic  courses;  they  ought 
therefore  to  bo  carefully  considered  in  every 
individual '  case  as  part  of  the  plan. prescribed. 
We  are  unable  in  this  article  fully  to  discuss 
these  important  concomitant  infliiences,  but  may 
refer  for  their  critical  estimation!  to  Dr.  Braun's 
treatise  On  the  caraiiue  effects  of  Baths  and 
Waters  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1875),  and  other 
works. 

As  most  chronic  diseases  are  treated  by  other 
remedies  as  well  as  by  balneotheSrapeutic  courses, 
the  physician  must  in  every  case  considerwhether 
and  when  mineral  waters  are  to  be  used,  either 
instead  of  other  remedies,  or  in  combination,  or- 
in  alternation  with  theni. 

Generai,  Composition  and  Classification. — 
The  principal  constituents  of  mineral  waters 
are: — water,  soda,  magiieSia,  lime,  and  iron; 
combined  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  carbonic 
and  hydro-sulphuric  acids,  the  two  latter  exist- 
ing also  in  some  waters  'free,'  that  is,  uncom- 
bined  with  bases.  [Nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  like-- 
wise  present  in  most  mineral  waters  in  various 
proportions ;  and  in  some  there  are  also  silica, 
arsenic,  bromine,  iodibs,  lithia,  manganese, 
potash,  organic  matters,  and  several  other  sub* 
stances  in  small  quantities. 

The  substances  dissolved  in  mineral  waters 
are  derived  from  the  surface  soil  and  the  rocky 
strata  through  which  the  water  deposited  from 
the  atmosphere '  passes.  The  dissolving  power 
of  this  water  is  much  increased  by  th'e  'gases 
which  it  absorbs,'  especially  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygeu.  ,  The  constitution  of  mineral  waters, 
therefore,  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
strata  through  which  they  have  passed. 

The  different  mineral  waters  may  be  grouped 
in  various  ways,  as,  for  instance,  according  to 
their  chemical  constituents,  their  temperature, 
their  geological  origin  or  geographical  distri- 
bution, or  their  physiological  or  therapeutical 
actions.  •  , 

The  chemical  classification,  imperfect  though 
it  is,  offers  the  advantage,  that  it  directs  tha 
attention  at  once  to  the  most  important  constir 
tuents  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  classes,  how-- 
ever,  are  not  named  according  to  the  substances 
contained  in  them  in  the  largest  gwintity,  but 
according  to  those  considered  most  j30<e»i;  such 
as  the  iron  and  sulphur  waters,  Another  difS- 
culty  in  the  classification  is,  that  some  mineral 
waters  contain  several  active  substances  in 
sufficiently  large  proportions  to  allow  of  their 
being  placed  in  different  classes;  and,  again, 
that  some  springs  are  go :  deficient  in  active 
principles  as  to  render  it  doubtful  where  to 


<  place  them.  Of  these  latter,  some  appear  to 
owe  their  virtues  to  the  water  alone,  and  its 
temperature,  aided  by  the  climate  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Beginning  with  i  the  latter  as  the 
most  simple,  we  may  group  the  mineral  waters 
in  the  following  principal  classes : — 

T.  Simple  thermal  waters. 
II.  Common  salt'  or  muriated  saline 
waters, 
in.  Alkaline  waters. 
IV.  Sulphated  saline  waters. 
V.  Iron  or  chalybeate  waters. 
VI.  Sulphur  waters. 
VII.  Earthy  and  calcareous  waters. 

Some  of  the  waters  are  chiefly  used  for  bathing, 
others  more  for  drinking,  the  majority  for  both 
purposes.  In  the  consideration  of  the  uses  of 
the  different  spas,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  elfficts,  produced  by  the  baths,  and 
those  caused  by  the  internal  use  of  the  waters ; 
and  in  larger  works  the  plan  followed  by  Dr. 
'  Braun,  namely^  to  devote  one  section  to  'bathing' 
and  another  to  '  drinking  courses  of  mineral 
waterSj'  offers  advantages  to  thb  student ;  but  in 
an  article  like  the  present  it  would  be  incon- 
venient, as  frequent  repetitions  would  be  neces- 
sary. / 

■  The  term  'baths'  comprises  not  onljrthe  or- 
dinary tub  bath,  but  also  swimming  baths,  or 
piscines ;  partial  baths  for  the  feet,  the  hands,  and 
other  parts;  douches  of  great  variety ;  vapour 
baths ; '  and  mineral  mud  baths.  At  many  places 
also  inhalations  of  vapour  and  pulverised  spray 
form  part  of  the  treatment. 

We  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  the 
different  classes. 

I.  Simple  thermal  waters.  —  The  simple 
I  thermal  waters  are  characterised  by  poverty  in 
solid  and  gaseous  substances,  and  hence  low 
specific  gravity ;  by  perfect  transparency ;  by 
great  softness;  and  by  elevated  temperature — 
varying  in  the  different  spas  from  about  80°  to 
over  150°  Fahr..  Some  of  them  contain  nitrogen 
in  larger  proportions  than  the  gases  of  waters 
usually  do,  others  oxygen.  They  are  often  called 
indifferent  waters,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
special  mineralization ;  and  also  wS3  baths  ( Wild- 
bdder),  on  account  of  their  being  usually  situated 
in  wild  mountainous  regions. 

Action. — The  water  of  this  class  of  spas  when 
taken  internally  probably  acts  only  as  ordinary 
very  pure  warin  water.  By  the  drinking  of  warm 
as  well  as  of  cold  water,  the  stomach' is  washed 
out;  the  secretion  of  bile,  saliva,  pancreatic  juice, 
urine,  etc.  is  increased ;  th?  tissue-change  is  aug- 
mented, and  the  .refnoval-of  effete  matters  from 
the  tiss,ues  and  blood  promoted ;  and  by  the 
acceleration  of  the  retrogressive  tissue-change, 
the  progressive  tissue-chang:e  becomes  facilitated. 
As  diflferences  between  warm  water  and  cold 
water,  we  may  mention  that  the  latter  acts  more 
as  a  local  excitant  on  the  stomach,  while  the 
former  is  more  easily  absorbed,  and  makes  less 
demands  on  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  by 
not  causing  any  expenditure  of  heat. 

The  simple  thermal  waters  are  much  more 
used  for  teAJB^r, than  for  drinkiiig  courses ;  and 
the  baths,  as  such,  have  probably  the  effects  of 
ordinary  warm  baths,  varyihg  according  to  the 
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temperature  of  the  baths,  and  the  time  spent  in 

h  &6  fwdammtd  effects  of  warHi  hatha, 
Ml  effects  form  part  of  the-aetion  of  all  kinds 
of  warm  hatha,  simple  as  -well  as  mineralised,  we 


"[l  mat  they  soften  and  purify  the  skin  more 
npiiy  than  cold  baths,  and  prepare  it  for  per- 

(2.)  That  they  equalise  anddiminish  the  loss 
ofhsat,  and,  Stording  to  the  temperature  of  the 
bath,  lessen  and  preyent  it  altogether ;  and  that 
in  the  hot  bath,  heat  is  even  added  to  the  body. 

(3.)  That  the  circBlation  in  the  skin  is  accele- 
rate. .  _   ,      . 

(4.)  That  the  organic  functions  and  the  tissue- 
clmge  are  slightly  stimulated,^  or  rather  facili- 
tated, Tiithout  any  strong  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  organism. 

(8,1  That  the  nervous  system  and  muscular 
irritability  are  calmed. 

(6^)  That  the  absorption  of  exudations  is  pro- 
moteii,  - 

These  efiects,  as  already  mentioned,  vary  con- 
lideiaUywith  the  degree  of  heat.  In  the  tepid 
kth  (torn  80°  to  95°  Fahr.)  the  central  nervous 
Bjetem  aiid  the  acfaon  Of  the  heart  are  but 
elightly  influenced;  in  the  warm  bath  (from  96° 
to  102'' '^03°)  the  heart's  action  is  quickened, 
tat  ther^ispiration  is  generally  but  slightly  af- 
fected; in  the  hot  bath  (from  103°  to  110°  F.) 
the  central  nervous  system  becomes  much  more 
eicited;  not  only  is-  tjle  heart's  action  further 
it4el6rated,but  the  respiration  becomes  rapid,  and 
lomtimcs  irregular ;  and  the  hypersemia  of  the 
ildnleids  to  perspiration  onreinoval  from  the  bath. 

Baths  of  a  temperature  above  110°  are  scarcely 
ever  used,  and  only  for  a  very  few  minutes.  The 
effects  vary  also  considerably,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  immersion. 

Dsss.— The  drmUng  courses  of  these  waters 
My  assist  ill  the  treatment  of  irritable  forms  of 
nfiections  of  the  throat,  stomach;  and  intestines, 
Tith'toasmodio  cough,  catdialgia,  constipation 
tromjslnggish  stoetibn'of  bile  and  intestinal 
juices;  and  by  ipcroasing  tlie  tissue-change,  they 
«re  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout. 

0b6  of  the  mail!  uses  of  the  simple  thermal 
baths  is  to  allay  oter-excitability  and  hypei- 
lensibility  ofthe  nervous  system  in  its  rarioiis 
"phetes;  thus  they  often  act  beneficially  in 
fuses  of  henralgia,  hypertesthesia,  painful  men- 
rtwationV,and  hysterical  tendency.  Their  re- 
putation in  painful  wounds  and  cicatrices  is 
tastotical.  In  these  cases,  as  Well  as  in  chronic 
theumatism  in  its  various  forms,  and  sciatica, 
the  hotter  are  more  useful  than  the  tepid  baths, 
lu  some  forms  of  paralysis  and  loss  of  muscular 
poifer  depending  dn  peripheral  changes;  such  as 
emdations  on  nerve-sheaths,  good  effects  are 
produced;  hut  if  they  are  caused  by  changes 
in  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system,  not  much 
'1  •  "^i^'^*'^-  In  goM  the  internal  use  of 
omeimineraWaters  is  generaUy  required,  but 
as  second  courses  the  simple  thermal  waters  are 
«hn.  *r&Sl^  in  many  delicate  gouty  per- 
U  w  ■^^i'!'^»I'«'^ti«  treatment  ought  to 
t'i^t  J  .,  *^™«'  °^  tfeifid  baths,  aided  by 
JJmat.8,dai,t,  Mostof  theseconditibns  can 
'.1  also  treated  ifith  other  wateM. 


ENCMEKAtioN,  AND  Sbieotion. — The  choicB 
of  a  simple  thermal  spa  is  to  be  guided,  not  by 
the  name  of  the  disease  alone,  but  also  by  the 
state  of  constitution,  and  many  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances. The  simple  thermal  waters  deserve, 
ocsteHs  paribus,  the  preference,  when  gentle 
management  is  required— when  it  is  desirable 
to  make  as  slight  demands  as  possible  on  the 
powers  of  the  constitution;  Their  action  is  in 
this  respect  greatly  assisted  by  the  mountainoui 
climate  eiqoyed  by  the  majority  of  these  baths. 
The  selection  of  a  special  spa  in  a  given  case 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  case  in  the  widest 
sense ;  on  the  degree  of  elevation  which  is  desi- 
rable ;  on  the  means  of  treatment  obtainable  and 
customary  at  the  different  spas,  including  the 
most  important  agent — the  spa  physician  ;  on  the 
accommodation,  the  food,  manner  of  living,  and 
social  conditions ;  on  the  distance  and  means  of 
reaching  the  spa;  and  on  many  other  circum- 
stances. Information  on  these  subjects  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  study  of  larger  works  (see 
the  English  edition  of  Braun's  Work  on  Baths, 
pp.  123  to  192),  and  by  personal  visits.  We  can 
givEi  here  only  the  names  ofthe  principal  spas  of  this 
class  arranged  according  to  their  elevation : — 


Nome. 

Country. 

Elevation 
(approxi- 
mative). 

,  Feet.     , 

Tempera- 
ture of 
springs 
Fahren 
heit. 

Fanticosa 

Spain  (Pyrenees) 

6000 

77°-920 

Lenkerbad    ) 

(Ldeoha 

Switzerland 

1600 

1'0S'>-122° 

les  Bains) 

Bormlo 

Italy 

4300 

900-104° 

Gast>em 

Austrian  Alps 

3000 

96°-114-8<= 

PfafEers 

Switzerland 

2116 

■      100-4° 

Johannisbml 

Bohemia 

2000 

86° 

BaguSres  da  ) 
Slgaae      ! 

Prance 
(Pyrenees) 

1850 

900-95° 

Bagatz 

Switzerland 

1670 

96° 

Badenweller 

Baden 

5423 

8G°-90  6° 

Tflndeck 

Silesia  (Prussia) 

1400 

66°-84-2° 

Vrildbad 

Wurtemberg 

1323 

96''-98-6° 

PlombiSres 

Prance 

1310 

66°-166° 

Luxeuil 

Prance 

1300 

65°-lfi3° 

Keuhaua 

Styria  (Austria) 

1200 

96° 

tiebenzell 

Wurtemberg 

1113 

72°-82° 

Wormbruim 

Silesia  (Prussia 

1100 

96-8°-'104° 

Buxton 

England 

(    1000     > 
\  (norly)  1 

82» 

SchlaDgenbad 

l^assau  (Prussia) 

900 

81-5°-86° 

NMs 

Franca 

800 

114°-125°! 

BBmerbad      1 
and  TUfler ) 

Styria  (Austria) 

700-800 

gs'-ioo" 

Teplitz 
Lucira 

Bohemia 

Italy 

660 

600 

9'5''rl20°' 
lOUS-129'* 

Bath 

England 

100 

:  100°-120° 

Many  other  slightly  mineralised  warm  waters, 
whose  principal  action  is  to  be  referred  to  water 
and  heat,  might  be  mentioned  hero,  while  several 
of  the  places  contained  in  the  list,  as  Leukerbad, 
Bormio,  Bagnires  de  Bigorre,  and  Bath,  might 
find  places  in  other  divisions. 

The  very  hot  Algerian  baths,  Hammam-Mes- 
koutin>  Biskra,  and  Hammam  E'lrha,  the  last 
beautifully  situated  some  sixty  miles  from  Al- 
giers, belong  likewise  to  this  class. 

Allied  in  their  action,  though,  more  jiowerful 
in  their  demands  on  the  system,  and  in  their 
effects,  are  the  natural  hot  vappur  baths  in  the 
large  cave  of  Monsummano  in  Upper  Italy,,  and 
in  the!  smaller  excavation  in  the.  rocks  of  Batta,- 
glia  in  the  Euganean  mountains. 
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11.  Common  salt  or  muriated  saline 
waters. — Composition. — Common  salt  or  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  is  the  principal  solid  constituent 
of  the  waters  of  this  class ;  but  this  substance  is 
contained  also  in  many  other  mineral  waters, 
especially  in  some  alkaline,  in  some  sulphur,  and 
some  Glauber's  salt  waters,  and  has  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  effects  of  these  waters. 

AoTioiir. — In  order  to  appreciate  the  action  of 
the  common  salt  waters,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  common  salt  forms  part  of  all  the  tissues 
and  juices  of  the  body ;  that  it  acts  as  a  solrent 
in  the  stomach,  promoting  digestion ;  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  formation  as  weU  as  the  disinte- 
gration of  cells  and  tissues ;  that  it  stimulates 
not  only  the  retrogressire,  but  also  the  progres- 
sive tissue-change  or  nutrition  of  the  body ;  and 
that  it  is  a  great  agent  in  the  endosmotic  quali- 
ties of  the  blood  and  in  the  processes  of  secretion 
and  absorption.    Chloride  of  sodium  stimulates 
the  secreting  apparatus  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, and  hence  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  portal  system,  and 
indirectly  the  general  circulation.     It  quickens 
the  tissue-change,  and  through  this,  as  well  as 
the  increased  circulation,  promotes  absorption  of 
pathological  products,  without  lowering  the  or- 
ganism.   In  larger  doses,  however,  beyond  about 
five  drachms  per  diem,  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be 
produced.  The  action  of  the  common  salt  waters 
is  modified  by  their  accompanying  properties, 
especially  by  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  them, 
by  their  temperature,  and  by  the  degree  of  their 
concentration. 

The  carbonic  add  in  this  and  other  classes  of 
waters  quiets  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  sto- 
mach; stimulates  the  secretion  and  peristaltic 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  indi- 
rectly increases  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys.  In 
large  quantities,-  however,  if  not  rapidly  ejected 
by  eructation,  it  may  produce,  by  being  absorbed, 
poisonous  effects  on  the  blood  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  salt  waters 
increases  the  effects  of  chloride  of  sodium  on 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  by  accelerating 
the  passage  of  the  waters  from  the  stomach  into 
the  intestinal  canal,  promotes  the  action  of  the 
bowels. 

Elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  pro- 
duces more  rapid  absorption,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  local,  and  increases  the  more  distant  and 
constitutional  efiTects, 

Concentration  increases  the  local  stimulation. 
As  to  the  action  of  these  waters  in  the  form  of 
baths,  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  chlorides 
(though  any  absorption  through  the  skin  of  these 
and  other  salts  contained  in  mineral  waters  is 
doubtful  or,  at  aU  events,  forms  only  a  small 
part  of  their  therapeutic  effects)  stimulate  the 
cutaneous  ends  of  the  nerves  and  the  capillaries, 
and  promote  through  this  the  nutrition  and  tone 
of  the  skin,  and  indirectly  the  tissue-change,  an 
action  which  is  heightened  by  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid,  as  witnessed  at  the  gaseous  saline 
baths  of  Behme  and  Naaheim. 

UsBS. — Salt  waters  and  salt  baths  are  useful 
in  weakness  of  the  skin ;  in  tendency  to  rheu 
raatic  fever  or  bronchitis;  in  retarded  con- 
valescence from  acute   and   chronic  illness  •   in 


enlargements  of  joints  from  preceding  inflam- 
mation ;  in  scrofulous  complaints ;  in  many  forms 
of  anaemia  and  chlorosis — especially  tliose  where 
iron  alone  is  not  borne ;  in  numerous  cases  of 
Indian  cachexia ;  and  in  cases  of  sluggish  circula- 
tion in  the  portal  system,  which  leads  to  innu- 
merable varieties  of  digestive  troubles,  to  con- 
gestion of  the  liver,  and  of  the  pelvic  organs  in 
women,  and  to  piles. 

E^■^JMEEATI0^f,  and  Selection.  —  The  same 
classes  of  cases,  as  far  as  the  name  goes,  are 
treated  also  by  alkaline  and  sulphated  waters. 
The  individual  conditions  must  guide  the  prac- 
titioner in  deciding  for  either  the  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  waters,  and  for  the  special  spa, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  springs,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  concomitant  con- 
ditions. Spare  and  pale  persons,  we  may  men- 
tion, mostly  bear  the  common  salt  waters  better 
than  strongly  alkaline  and  sulphated  waters. 
Common  salt  waters  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  countries;  we  can  only  give  the  most  impor- 
tant or  best  known.  In  England,: — Droitwich 
— perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  brines,  with  good 
arrangements — Nantwich,  Middlewich,  Wood- 
hall,  and  Harrogate ;  Leamington  and  Chelten- 
ham contain  likewise  much  common  salt,  in 
addition  to  sulphate  of  soda.  In  Germany; — 
Kissingen,  Homburg,  Eehme-Oeynhausen,  STau- 
h6im,Kreuznach,Soden,Pyrmont(which  contains 
salt  as  well  as  iron  springs),  Wiesbaden,  Hall 
in  Austria,  Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  Hall  in  Wur- 
temberg,  Eeichenhall,  Ischl,  Kreuth,  Duriieim, 
Salzungen,  Canstatt,  Cronthal,  Baden-Baden, 
and  several  others.  In  France : — Bourbonne-les- 
Bains,  Lamotte-les-Bains,  Balaruc,  Salins.  In 
Italy : — Ischia,  Castellamare,  Monte  Cattini,  La 
Porretta.    In  Switeerland: — Bex. 

III.  Alkaline  "Waters. — Composition. — The 
alkaline  waters  contain  carbonate  of  soda  as  a 
prominent  constituent;  they  are  also  more  or 
less  rich  in  carbonic  acid ;  and  some  are  distin- 
guished by  BO  large  a  proportion  of  chloride  of 
sodium  as  to  warrant  a  sub-division  into — (1) 
simple  alkaline  waters;  and (2) muna^eiJ  alkaline 
waters. 

Action. — In  considering  the  dietetic  and  me- 
dicinal value  of  these  waters,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  soda  in  combination  with  carbonic 
acid  is  a  most  important  constituent  of  the 
human  body.  Oxidation  and  tissue-change  seem 
to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  of  soda ; 
various  proteinaceous  bodies  seem  to  be  kept  in 
solution  by  it ;  it  has  a  considerable  share  in  the 
secretion  of  saliva  and  bile,  and  in  the  digestive 
processes  ;  and,  according  to  Liebig,  it  acts  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  to 
the  lungs. 

Carbonate  of  soda  may  be  considered  as  an 
antacid,  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  promoter  of  tissue- 
change,  and  as  a  solvent.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  alkalis  are  in  general  produced  only  by  a 
systematic  use  of  small  doses;  whilst  large 
quantities  cause,  by  their  excessive  solvent  effect, 
emaciation,  and,  by  their  depressing  influence  on 
the  heart's  action,  diminish  the  tissue-change. 
The  action  of  soda  differs  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  even  in  con- 
siderable doses  increases  tjie  tissue-change,  and 
does  not  so  easily  exercise  an  emaciating  effect. 
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Uses.— The  conditions  in  ■which  alkaline  wa- 
ters are  mostly  employed  are  certain  forms  of 
dyspepsiai  with  undue  acidity  of  .the  stomach; 
congestive  conditions  of  the  liver  from  sluggish 
portal  circulation ;  tendency  to  gallstones ;  dia- 
betes' uric  acid  diathesis,  and  its  results — 
gravei  and  lithiasis ;  some  forms  of  gout ;  and 
especially  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  respiratory,  digestive, 
and  genital  organs. 

EsuMEKATiON,  AND  SELECTION. — ^Where  it  is 
necessary  to  improve  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  to 
ivoid  emaciation,  the  muriated  alkaline  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  simple  alkaline  veaters. 

1.  The  principal  spas  vrith  simple  alkaline 
waters  are:— a.  Sot: — ^Vichy,  Neuenahr,  Mont 
Bore,  Chandes  Aigues,  and  Neris,  the  three  last 
being  feebly  mineralised ;  b.'Cold:  — ApoUinaris, 
Vals,  Salzbrunn,  leBoulou,  Evian,  Bilin,  Fachin- 
geu,  Seilnau,  Wilhelmsquello,  Taunus,  Giess- 
hiibel,  Soulzmatt,  and  Marcolo. 

2.  The  chief  mwriated  alkaline  waters  are — 
(a)  Ems,  Eoyat,  and  La  Bourboule,  which  i;epre- 
Beottheioi  springs;  whilst  (6)  Luhatsehowitz, 
Solters,  Grleichenberg,  Eoisdorf,  Kostach,  Tio- 
sur-Uke,  and  Toennisteiu  are  col^. 

We  ought  to  remark  that  several  of  the  waters 
in  this  class,  especially  la  Bonrhotde  and  Mont 
Bore,  contain  arsenic  in  appreciable  quantities. 

IV,  Sulphated  -waters. — CostposiTioN. — We 
include  under  this  term  those  springs  which  are 
characterised  by  a  preponderating  amount  of  the 
sulphates  of  soda  or  magnesia,  or  both  sulphates 
together.  ThSy  may  be  subdivided  into  (1) 
itmyfe  mt^hated  waters  or  hitttr  waters ;  and  (2) 
dkaline  sulphated  waters,  which  latter  contain 
also  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

Action. — The  bitter  salts  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  constituents  of  the  organism ;  they  seem 
.  to  act  by  stimulating,,  and  in  larger  doses  irrita- 
ting the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ahd 
alimentary  canal,  causing  thin  watery  secretion, 
and  in  large  doses  diarrhcea.  Sulphate  of  soda  is 
kss  irritating  than  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  is,  likewise  in- 
creased by  them.  Their  continued  employment 
is  apt  to  cause  emaciation.  By  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the 
action  of  tho  bitter  salts  is  modified. 

Uses.— The  bitter  waters  are  useful  in,  habits 
of  constipation  with  sluggish  portal  circulation, 
m  hsmorrhoidal  tendencies,  in  congestion  and 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  in  some 
forms  of.dyspepsia,  in  gallstones  and,  allied  af- 
fections, in  gouty  conditions,  lithiasis,  and  dia- 
betes ;  and,  eceteris  paribus,  have  in  stout  and  in 
BO-called  plethoric  persons,  the  preference  over 
the  muriated  saline  waters. 

EsDjiEEiTiojr,  AND  Selection. — Where  pro- 
longed courses  are  required  the  weaker  sulphated 
waters,  and  especiaUy  the  alkaline  sulphated 
waters,  are  to  be  preferred ;  whilst  the  stronger 
tatter  waters,  are  more  frequentiy  selected  for 
occasioual  purging  doses.  1.  The  principal  sim- 
mmbpkated  or  hitter  waters  are:- Galthof, 
£uUna,  Saidpchutz,  Sedlitz,  Birmensdorf,  Ivanda, 
^ttuyadi  Kaos  and  other  springs  near  Ofen, 
Jipsom,  Aranjuez,  Friedrichshall,  and  Mergen- 
r??""'  ™  J'o  latter  being  also  rich,  in  chlo- 
noea.    Weaker  springs  of  a  similar  nature  are 


at  Leamington  and  Cheltenham — both  with  a 
large  amount  of  common  salt,  at  Scarborough, 
and  at  the  Purton  Spa.  2.  The  principal  alia- 
Iviie  sulpJiated  waters  are  Carlsbad,  Marienbad, 
Tarasp-Schuls,  Franzenshad,  Elster,  and  Ber- 
trich.  The  constitution  and  the  action  of  the 
waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Bertrich  are  modified 
by  their  thermal  nature. 

V.  Iron  or  chalybeate  •waters. — Composi- 
tion, —  Lion  is  contained  in  the  majority  of 
mineral  irS'ters ;  hut  we  regard  as  iron  waters 
only  those  where  the  quantity  of  iron  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  constituents,  so  far  predo- 
minant as  to  give  a  therapeutic  character  to  the 
springs. 

Action. — The  formation  of  hlood-globules,  tho 
contractility  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  oxidation 
and  the  production  of  heat,  and  the  general 
nutrition  of  tissues  seem  to  be  favoured  by  the 
use  of  iron  waters.  A  small  quantity  only  of 
iron  seems  to  be  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  none 
through  the  skin ;  the  action  of  chalybeate  baths 
seemingly  being  due  to  the  infiuence  of  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid  only. 

Uses.  —  The  conditions  most  benefited  by 
chalybeate  waters  are  the  various  forms  of  anae- 
mia, or  poverty  of  blood  and  particularly  of 
red  corpuscles,  especially  when  caused  by  actual 
loss  of  blood,  suppuration,  or  previous  acute  oi 
chronic  disease.  The  liver  and  digestive  organs, 
however,  must  be  in  healthy  working  order, 
whilst  in  cases  of  ansemia  accompanied  by  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  and  spleen,  chalybeates  alone 
are  rarely  useful,  but  must  be  preceded  or  modi- 
fied in  their  action  by  the  use  of  saline  waters ; 
and  this  is  often  the  case  not  only  in  ansemia  of 
Indian  and  malarious  cachexia,  but  also  in  chlo- 
rosis. Neuralgia,  sterility  and  impotency,  and 
general  debility  are  often  benefited  through  im- 
provement of  the  general  health.  Those  iron 
waters  are  most  useful  which  contain  the  iron  in 
the  form  of  the  bicarbonate  of  the  protoxide, 
kept  in  solution  by  free  carbonic  acid. 

Enitmebation,  and  Selection. — Iron  springs 
are  (1)  comparatively  pwre,  that  is  containing 
only  a  few  grains  of  other  substances  in  16 
ounces  of  water : — Schwalhach,  Spii,  Briickenau, 
Schandau,  Liebwerda,  Flinsberg,  Freienwalde, 
Eecoaro,  Koenigswarth,  Llebenstein,  Altwnssei, 
Alexisbad,  Muskau,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  one 
spring  at  Harrogate  :  (2)  compound  iron  springa, 
that  is,  which  contain,  in  addition  to  iron  and 
carbonic  acid,  a  moderate  quantity  of  other  salts, 
especially  the  carbonates  of  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, the  sulphates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime, 
and  common  salt : — ^Aratapak,  Orezza,  Pyrmont, 
Driburg,  Bippoldsau,  Griesbach,  Autogast,  Pe- 
tersthal,  Bocklot,  St.  Moritz,  Eeinerzj  Godes- 
berg,  Cudowa,  Imnau,  and  Santa  Oatarina. 

VI.  Sulphur  -waters.  —  Composition.  — 
Amongst  sulphur  waters  we  class  those  springs 
which  contain  either  sulphuret  Of  hydrogen,  or 
the  sulphuret  of  sodium,  calciuni,  potassium,  or 
magnesium,  in  an  appreciable  and  constant  pro-: 
portion.  They  are  partly  thermal,  partly  cold ; 
and  some  of  them,  especially  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Uriage,  and  Baden  in  Switzerland,  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  common  salt  and  other 
solids,  which  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  appreciation  of  their  effects. 
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Action-. — It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  sulphur  waters,  as  far  as 
they  depend  op  such  minute  quanlities  of  sul- 
phur as  are  contained  in  them.  Sulphur  water 
baths  seem  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  simple 
baths.  If  the  -waters  are  taken  internally,  some 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  probably  absorbed, 
entering  the  circulation  through  the  portal  vein. 
The  pure  sulphur  waters  exercise  a  constipating 
rather  than  an  aperient  effect.  The  fseces  become 
mostly  blackened  from  sulphuret  of  iron.  The 
protracted  use  of  these  waters  is  apt  to  lead  to 
a  certain  degree  of  ansemia,  possibly  from  the 
action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  iron  of  the  blood- 
globules. 

Uses. — Sulphur  waters  are  mostly  used  in 
combined  bathing  and  drinking  courses,  as  also 
by  inhalation,  in  cases  of  metallic  poisoning ;  in 
congestion  of  the  liver;  piles;  bronchial,  laryn- 
geal and  pharyngeal  catarrh;  in  early  chronic 
phthisis ;  in  numerous  cutaneous  affections,  espe- 
cially the  herpetic  dyscrasia  of  the  French ;  in 
rheumatism  and  gout ;  and  in  constitutional 
syphilis. 

Enttmbhation,  and  Sbbbotion.  —  The  best 
known  thermal  mVphvr  waters  are :  —  Eaux 
Bonnes,  Eaux  Ghaudes,  Cauterets,  Saint  Sau- 
veur,  Barfeges,  BagnJres  de  Luehon,  Ax,  Escal- 
des,  Le  Verndt;  Amelie-les-Bains;  IJriage,  Alle- 
vard,  Aix-les-Bains,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baden  in 
Austria,  Baden  in  Switzerland,  Lavey,.  Schinz- 
nach,  Battaglja  and  Abano  in  the  Euganean 
Mountains ;  Pantioosa ;  Mehadia,  and  other 
springs  in  Hungary ;  and  Helouan  or  Helwan, 
near  Cairo.  Cold  siUphwr  springs  are : — Eilsen, 
Nenndorf,  tangenbriickeni  Weilbaeh,  Meinberg, 
Eeutlingen,  Ehghien,  Challes;  Staehelberg,  Heus- 
trich,  Gurnigel,  some  Harrogate  springs,  lilan- 
drindod  and  Builth  in  Wales,  Moffat  and  Strath- 
pefier  in  Scotland,  and  Lisdunvarna  in  Ireland. 

VII.  Earthy  and.  Calcareous  waters. — CoM- 
i^osiTiON. — As  eaTthy  and  calcaretms  waters  we 
designate  those  springs  in  which  the  earthy 
substances,  especially  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  form  the.  pro- 
minent constituents. 

AcTioN.^-In  the  shape  of  baths,  the  earthy 
waters  act  almost  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
water  baths.  Internally  taken,  the  carbonate  of 
lim'e  exercises  an  antacid  and  a  soothing  effect 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  together  with  the  sulphate  of 
lime  is  slightly  astringent  and  constipating.  If 
lime  is  absorbed,  it  may  possibly  assist  in  the 
formation  of  cells  and  of  bone,  and  may  exercise 
also  a  soothing  effect  on  other  mucous  mem- 
branes; tliis  point,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  settled. 

Uses. — These  waters,  according  to  their  com- 
position, are  useful  in'  digestive  troubles  with 
tendency  to  acidity,  diarrhoea,  and  undue  irrita- 
bility of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  em- 
ployed also  in  osteomalacia,  rhachitjs.  and  tuber- 
culosis ;  and  further,  in  some  skin-diseases, 
especially  in  eczema  and  psoriasis,  where,  how- 
ever, the  long  continuation  of  the  warm  bath, 
that  is  the  soaking  of  the  skin,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  nature  of  the  solid  constituents 
contained  in  the  water.  Some  of  these  waters 
possess  a  great  reputation  in  chronic  catarrh  of 


the  bladder,  and  in  tendency  to  gravel  and  stone ; 
but  probably  the  large  quantity  of  water  con- 
sumed, as  for  instance,  at  Contrexeville,  and  the 
consequent  dilution  of  the  urine  and  the  washing 
out  of  renal  tubuleSj.  are  here  to  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  causes  of  the  useful  effect.  The 
bfest  known  earthy  or  calcareous  waters  are : — 
Wildungen,'  Lippspringe,  with  the  Inselbad, 
Weissenburg,  Contrexeville,  BagnJre-de-Bigorre, 
St,  Amaud,  and  Cransac ;  and  amongst  the  table 
waters : — GouzSn,  St.  Galmier,  and  the  Taunus 
water.         :     '    -. 

Many  of  the  waters  mentioned  in  other  classes 
might  also  be  mentioned  here,  such  aa  Bormio, 
Leuk,  Bath,  and  Luc^a,  named  under  the  simple 
thermal  waters ;  and  -  Baden  in  Austria,  Baden 
inSwitzerland,  Schinznach,  Battaglia,  Abano,  and 
others  enumerated  under  the  sulphur  waters. 

On  prescribing  mineral -waters  and  baths. 
In  every  case  we  must  first  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  treatment  by  mineral  waters 
and  baths  offers  advantages  over  ordinary  treat- 
ment. If  the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  but  quite  as  much  the  nature  of 
the  individual  in  whom  it  occurs ;  the  amount 
of  vital  forces  in  general;  the  power  of  reaction; 
the  state  of  the  different  organs ;  and  whether 
they  can  assist  in  relieving  the  diseased  part 
of  the  organism,  or  whether  they  are  unable  to 
respond  to  any  unusual  demand  made  on  them. 
Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  decide  whether 
stronger  therapeutic  influences  can  be  employed; 
-whether  longer  and  rougher  journeys  are  permit- 
ted, and  colder  climates  and  seasons  ;  or  whether 
delicate  treatment  is  essential,  comprising  the 
simple  thermal  baths,  summer  temperature,  moun- 
tain climates  of  moderate  elevation,  and  easy 
journeys.  The  baths  and  waters  are  not  to  be 
selected  according  to  the  chemical  constitution  • 
of  their  springs  alone,  but  the  means  and  appli- 
ances in  use,  and  the  accustomed  methods  of 
treatment  at  certain  places,  the  qualities  of  the 
local  physician,  the  accommodation,  the  food, 
the  cooking,  and  the  social  conditions,  the  faci- 
lity of  reaching  a  place,  the  climate  and  other 
elements  of  '  change,'  are  each  and  every,  one 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent already  from  these  remarks,  that  the  same 
morbid  affection  can  occasionally  be  treated  with 
advantage  by  different  classes  of  mineral  waters 
and  at  different  spas,  and  that  apparently  widely 
different  diseases  may  be  benefited  by  the  same 
spa ;  not  only  because  many  mineral  waters  are 
coifiposed  of  different  active  elements,  but  also 
because  the  internal  and  external  administration 
of  the  same  water  may  be  so  much  varied  as  to 
produce  a  great  variety  of  effects.  In  many 
instances  the  disease  itself  cannot  be  directly 
attacked,  but  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to- 
wards improving  the  general  constitution,  and 
through  this  influencing  the  diseased  portion  of 
the  organism. 

We  cannot  do  more  here  than- give  some  hints 
regarding  the  groups  of  diseased  conditions  in 
which  mineral  waters  may  be  prescribed. 

1.  Aitamia. — In  cases  of  .ansemia  it  is  essential 
to  consider  whether  the  condition  is  ca-iised,  first, 
"by  direct  loss  of  blood  and  its  component  parts; 
secondly,  indirectly  by  acute  or  chronic  disease. 
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Bloeplossness,  oeuralgia,  and  inability  to  take  up 
fooJ;  thirdly,  by  congestion  of  the  pelvic  or- 
gans, Trith  loss  of  blood  and  aJbuminous  juices  ; 
or,  lastly,  by  lymphatic  diseases,  or  visceral 
afections  resulting  from  warm  climates.    The 
more  the  first  cause  preponderates,  the  more 
vie  may  expect  from  the  direct  use  of  iron ;  and 
we  have  then  to  consider  whether  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  or  iron  waters  with  or  without 
change  of  climate,  with  or  without  baths,  are  to 
he  preferred,  or  whether  iron  springs  are  to  be 
{ecommended.  In  the  indirect  forms  of  anaemia 
the  mildest  thermal  treatment,  with  mountainous 
cHmates  of  moderate  ■  elevation,  or  the  latter 
alone,  are  often  the  on'iy  beneficial  courses  in  de- 
licate constitutions ;  whilst  in  others  somewhat 
less  feeble  according  to  individual  conditions, 
common  salt  waters  and  baths  with  or  without 
iron,  or  the  gaseous  tepid  salt  baths  Of  Kauheim 
and  Behme,  or  the  much  stronger  influences  of 
Bca  air  and  of  sea  baths,  are  useful.    In  the 
thiid  group  the  common  salt  waters  with  a  certain 
amount  of  iron,  and  occasionally  the  sulphated 
saline  waters,  must  generally  precede  every  other 
attempt.at  strengthening ;  for  the  acceleration  of 
the  portal  circulation,  the  regular  emptying  of 
tka  different  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  the 
increased  tissue-change  are  essential  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  nutrition  and  eanguiflcation ; 
and  only  after  such  a  preliminary  course  the 
purer  iron  waters  and  the  higher  alpine  air  are 
liblyto  become  useful. 

%  Sluggish  portal  circulation. — A  sluggish 
condition  of  the  portal  system  forms  a  frequent 
complication,  not  only  of  anaemia,  but  of  a  great 
many  ailments  of  the  different  systems  of  the 
iody;  and  is  often  only  a  part  of  a  general  want 
of  tone  in  the  organic  muscular  fibre,  especially 
of  the  right  ventricle  and  of  the  whole  venous 
system.  It  is  dificult  to  find  a  name  for  these,  by 
to  means,  rare  constitutional  defects,  which  form 
the  main  characteristics  of  what  the  old  German 
physicians  called  'abdominal  plethora.'  If  we 
only  know  what  we  mean  by  the  terms,  we  may 
call  these  conditions  portal  venodty  and  getteral 
vmsity  according  to  the  extent  of  the  defect. 
They  form  tho  principal  complications  and  in 
many  cases  the  main  cause  of  the  most  varied 
digestive  troubles,  as  acidity,  sickness,  flatu- 
lency, constipation,  and  intestinal  catarrh.  They 
are  also  at  the  root  of  congestion  of  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  vessels  and  piles,  of  varicosity  of  the 
legs,  of  congestion  of  the  womb  and  ovaries  and 
menstrnal  anomalies,  of  congestion  of  the  liVeJ 
and  imperfect  secretion  of  bile,  and  of  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh,  with  dilatation  and  imperfect 
contraction  of  the  right  ventricle.  Gravel  and 
gout  are  likewise  often  associated  with  slug- 
gjsh  portal  circulation.  In  the  treatment  of 
Wese  very  numerous  complaints,  widely  different 
raougti  they  appear  to  be,  we  have  therefore 
always  to  ask  in  how  far  they  are  complicated 
oy  portal  venosity,  and  in  how  far  diet,  regimen, 
pnamMentical  and  balneotherapeutic  treatment 
oirected  against  this  venosity  may  relieve  the 
Jr  T  ^"^'^  "^^  ^  'his  portal  venosity 
salTllt  "  """^  ^^^"'^  persons,  the  common 
Si!!"*'  ^"''"S^"'  HombMg,  Soden,  &c., 
'hich  mcrease  the  tissue-change  without  Jm'pair^ 
«« tie  nutrition,  intern^y  and  in  the  form  of 


baths,  or  the  simple  thermal  baths  in  sub-alpine 
situations,  assisted  by  the  internal  use  of  salt 
waters,  are  often  useful.  If  the  individual  be 
stout  and  inclined  to  costiveness,  tbe  siilphated 
saline  waters  with  soda  and  common  salt,  such 
as  Oarlsbad,  Matiehbad,  Franzensbad,  Elster, 
and  Tarasp,  are  the  most  effective ;  while  again 
in  others  of  this  class  the  simple  alkaline  waters, 
such  as  Vichy,  are  preferable.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  the  treatment  by  waters'  and 
baths  ought  to  be  assisted  by  regulation  of  diet 
and  exercise. 

3.  Gravel. — Gravel,  especially  uric  acid  gravel, 
is  usually  complicated  with  portal  venosity,  and 
is  to  be  treated  accordingly.  As  a  symptom- 
atic treatment,  the  alkaline  mineral  waters  have 
a  more  lasting  effect  than  the  administration 
of  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  but  more  effec- 
tive are  alkaline  waters  containing  sulphates, 
and  especially  the  less  concentrated  and  hot 
springs  of  Carlsbad.  Most  usefulof  all,  espe- 
cially for  home  treatment,  are  the  waters  of 
liuhatschowitz,  with  their  peculiar  combination 
of  carbonates  and  chlorides. 

4.  Go^it. — Gout  is  likewise  often  complicated 
with  and  aggravated  by  portal  venosity,  and  we 
must  always  endeavour  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  products  of  the  retrogressive  tissue- 
Change  ;  but  gout  occurs  in  the  most  widely  dif- 
ferent constitutions.  If  gout  and  its  allied  forms 
be  met  with  in  so-called  strong  constitutions, 
with  a  good  primary  digestion,  ability  to  sustain 
a  long  morning  fast,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a 
tendency  to  stoutness,  and  an  acid  urine  of  toler- 
ably high  specific  gravity,  becoming  iridescent 
with  nitric  acid,  the  alkaline  sulphated  waters 
of  Carlsbad,  and  sometimes  those  of  Marienbad, 
Franzensbad,  Elster,  and  Tarasp  are  most  useful, 
though  they  cannot  altogether  remove  the  gouty 
disposition.  If  the  time  be  short,  and  a  long 
rest  after  the  course  not  permitted,  the  simple 
alkaline  waters  of  Vichy  may  be  selected,  and  in 
more  delicate  constituliions  the  muriated  alka- 
line waters  of  Eoyat,  Ems,  or  Baden-Baden.  In 
lean  and  decrepit"  gouty  patients  the  common 
salt-waters  of  HombUrg,  Kissingen,  Hari^ogate 
and  Leamington,  the  arsenical  salt-waters  of 
La  Bourboule,  the  waters  of  Wiesbaden,  the 
muriated  sulphur  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
or,  again,  weak  riiuriated  alkaline  waters  like 
Baden-Baden,  deserve  a  trial.  In  many  delicate 
persons  the  simple  thermal  waters  of  Buxton, 
Schlangfenbad,  Wildbad,  Bagatz,  Gastein,  and 
Bath,  and  the  sulphur  waters  of  Aix-les-Bains 
and  BagnJres-de-Luchon,  offer  great  advantages  ; 
but  numerous  cases  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
intractable  by  baihs,  waters,  and  medicines,  and 
in  these  diet  and  climate  are  the  only  means  of 
management. 

'  6.  Chronic  Rhemnatism.—ln  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, associated  with  exudation  round  the  joints, 
the  hot  thermal  treatment,  either  at  the  hotter 
simple  thermal  spas,  as  Bath,  Teplitz,  the  Euga- 
nean  baths,  or  the  natural  vapour  baths  of  the 
cave  of  Monsummano,  at  the  weaker  hot  salt- 
waters  of  Wiesbaden  and  Baden-Baden,  or  at 
the  thermal  sulphur  waters,  such  as  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Aix-les-BainS,  BarAges,  Bagn&res-de-Lu- 
chon,  Eaux  Chaudes,  &c.,  are  the  most  usdful ;  or 
in  more  delicate  cases,  the  gaseous  thermal  salt 
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iraters  of  Eehme  and  Nauheim.  In  the  muscular 
varieties,-with  stiffness,  the  hotter  waters,  assisted 
by  douches  and  shampooing,  are  specially  indi- 
cated. In  many  instances,  however,  the  cause  of 
constantly  recurring  rheumatism  is  weakness  of 
the  siin,  and  here  the  tonic  forms  of  the  cold 
water-cure  and  sea-baths  promise  more  perma- 
nent good  than  hot  baths. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  •  short  treatise,  to  enter 
into  all  the  morbid  conditions  suitable  for  balneo- 
therapeutic treatment;  but  the  preceding  remarks 
may  show  that  the  physician,  in  prescribing 
waters,  ought  to  base  his  advice  on  the  teach- 
ings of  physiology,  pathology,  climatology,  and 
general  therapeutics,  in  the  widest  sense. 

_  We  might  be  expected  to  give  a  few  hints  on 
diet,  during  mineral-water  courses,  but  no  genera] 
rules  ean  be  laid  down.  Every  individual  re- 
quires rules  for  his  own  case,  and  rules  which 
may  be  necessary  during  the  use  of  muriatic 
saline,  or  sulphated  saline  waters,  are  not  neces- 
sary in  other  courses — for  instance,  of  simple 
thermal  or  of  iron  waters. 

The  bath  physician  ought  to  guide  every  in- 
valid, according  to  his  or  her  individual  con- 
dition, as  well  with  regard  to  diet,  as  to  the 
internal  or  external  use  of  waters,  and  with 
regard  to  exercise  and  other  hygienic  and  thera- 
peutic .aids.  The  result  of  a  course  of  waters 
often  depends  entirely  on  this  guidance.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  supply  the  bath  physician 
with  a  statement  as  to  the  ailments  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  invalid. 

Length  of  Tbeatment. — It  is  a  general  belief 
that  three  or  four  weeks  is  the  term  for  a  course 
of  waters  or  baths  ;  bat  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a 
definite  time.  As  courses  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
of  iron,  of  quinine,  or  of  mercury  must  be  of  dif- 
ferent duration  in  different  individuals,  exactly 
so  we  find  it  with  mineral  waters ;  and  as  two 
or  three  courses  of  a  remedy  may  have  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  year,  so  it  is  often  desirable 
to  give  two  or  three  courses  of  Vichy,  of  Carls- 
bad, or  of  Spa  wateft,  in  one  year,  though  not 
all  of  them  need  be  taken  at  the  spring.  In 
many  cases  preparatory  courses  are  advisable, 
climatic,  medicinal,  and  balneotherapeutic,  and 
in  as  large  a  number  secondary  courses.  Most 
invalids  would  do  well  not  to  return  imme- 
diately after  a  course  of  baths  to  their  usual 
abodes  and  accustomed  ways  of  living.  In  many 
instances,  however,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
abstain  from  work,  and  to  keep  to  a  simple  diet  for 
about  a  month  or  more  after  the  course  of  waters, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  t;he  more 
powerful  waters  like  Carlsbad  and  Marienbad.  _ 

Season. — As  to  the  period  of  the  year,  there  is 
no  time  when  the  different  waters  might  not  be 
drunk,  if  it  were  necessary.  Most  spas  are  open 
only  from  May  till  October,  some  longer,  some 
only  from  June  till  September;  but  some  few 
localities  are  partially  open  also  during  winter, 
especially  Aix-la-Chapelle,Aix-les-Bain3,  Baden- 
Baden,  and  Wiesbaden.  Many  waters  can  be 
taken  at  home,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  but 
the  elements  of  change  are  wanting,  and  the 
strict  adherence  to  regimen  and  diet  is  often 
difficult.  During  the  summer  months  the  de- 
mands-on  the  human  body  are  diminished,  by 
the  external  warmth  and  the  greater  equability' 
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of  the  meteorological  influences ;  nature  is  more 
exhilarating,  and  invites  to  outdoor  life  and 
exercise,  without  much  risk  of  chills  and  their 
consequences ;  and  delicate  persons,  therefore, 
ought  to  select  the  summer  months  for  courses 
at  the  spas.  The  later  parts  of  the  spring  and 
the  autumn,  however,  offer  advantages  to  the 
more  robust,  who  at  those  times  find  the  baths  and 
the  hotels  less  crowded,  and  who  can  then  receive 
more  attention  from  the  bath  physician.  And, 
besides,  those  who  are  unable  to  bear  heat  have 
in  the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  the  season  the 
benefit  of  cooler  air,  which  is  to  the  average 
visitor  a  real  advantage  at  some  of  the  hotter 
localities,  like  Aix-les-Bains,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Ems,  Creuznaoh,  Soden,  Baden-Baden,  and  Ea- 
gatz.  Hebmahkt  Webeb. 

MISOABBIAOB.— Stnost.:  Abortion;  Fr. 
Avortement ;  Fausse  Couche ;  Ger.  Fehlgeburt. 

Definition. — Miscarriage  is  the  interruption 
of  gestation  before  the  foetus  has  become  viable. 

FKEOUENcr. — The  relative  frequency  of  mis- 
carriages, of '  premature  labours  (between  the 
seventh  and  ninth  months),  and  of  full-time 
births,  cannot  be  very  closely  estimated.  Early 
abortions  are  often  unnoticed  or  forgotten.  The 
statement  of  Dr.  Whitehead  is  very  striking, 
that  of  sixty-four  women  who  had  lived  in  wed- 
lock till  the  menopause,  there  were  only  eight 
who  had  not  at  some  time  had  a  miscarriage. 
His  statistics  show  that  the  period  at  which 
abortions  most  frequently  occur  is  about  the 
third  month. 

JEtioioqy. — The  causes  of  abortion  may  be 
found  either: — (1)  on  the  part  of  the  ovum  oi" 
fietus ;  or  (2)  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 

1.  Fatal. — The  causes  of  miscarriage  on  the 
part  of  the  OToxa  are : — (a)  all  the  diseases  of 
the  foetus  itself  which  compromise  its  life,  such 
as  acute  fevers  and  chronic  diseases — chiefly  of 
syphilitic  origin ;  and  (4)  many  of  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  foetal  appendages.  Of  the  latter  '■ 
the  most  noteworthy  are,  first,  diseases  of  the 
chorion,  the  more  familiar  of  which  is  the  hyda- 
tidiform  degeneration ;  secondly,  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the  umbilical  cord,  such  as  excessive  to)> 
sion  with  constriction  of  the  vessels,  convolutions 
of  it  simultaneously  round  the  neck  and  lower 
extremities,  and  the  formation  of  tight  knots 
upon  it ;  and  thirdly,  abnormal  relations  and 
morbid  conditions  of  the  placenta.  Where  the 
placental  area,  for  example,  is  of  too  limited  ex- 
tent, the  ovum  easily  becomes  detached  from  the 
uterus ;  where  it  is  too  large,  extravasations  of 
blood  easily  take  place  in  the  lobules.  When 
the  placenta  is  planted  low  down  in  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  it  is  liable  to  partial. detach- 
ments ;  and  thus  in  a  great  many  cases  abortion 
takes  place  at  an  early  stage  in  patients  who 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  greater  dangers 
of  unavoidable  hsemorrhage,  had  the  pregnancy 
gone  on  towards  the  usual  term.  Again,  the 
morbid  processes  which  occur  in  the  placenta, 
inflammatory,degenerative,  or  apoplectic, whether 
due  to  a  syphilitic  taint,  or  to  other  causes, 
lead  to  death  of  the  embryo  or  foetus,  and  thus 
in  many  instances  to  the  early  casting  of  the 
ovum.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  death  of 
the  embryo,  and  morbid  changes  in  its  appon- 


(lageB,  do  not  necessarily  at  onee  cau«e  atortion. 
Three  or  four  weeks  usually  elapse  after  the 
death  of  the  foetus  ere  its  expulsion  is  effected  ; 
the  decidual  membrane  having  in  the  interral 
Undergone  retrogressive  changes.  It  is  only 
when  such  an  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place 
as  leads  to  fudden  distension  of  the  uterus,  or 
vhen  the  membranes  burst  and  such  escape  of 
liquor  amnii  occurs  as  leads  to  its  sudden  col- 
lapse, that  the  organ  is  stimulated  to  the  im- 
mediate evacuation  of  its  contents.  Hence,  ^hile 
the  ultimate  cause  of  abortion  is  often  enough 
traceable  to  the  ovum,  the  immediate  occasion  is 
more  frequently  due  to  some  maternal  condition, 
2.  Maternal. — The  causes  of  miscarriage  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  are  either  (a)  general ;  or 
(J)  haul,  (o)  Amongst  the  gtneral  or  constitu- 
tional conditions  that  favour  the  occurrence  of 
abortion  we  note,  first,  all  the  causes  thM  lead 
to  depression  of  a  woman's  health.  Abortions 
are  frequent,  for  instance,  in  times  of  famine; 
amongst  vomen  who  yield  themselves  to  ex- 
cesses ;  in  anaemic  women ;  and  in  those  tainted 
with  the  syphilitic  poison.  Often  enough,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  class,  the  cause  of  the  aliortion 
can  be  traced  to  some  morbid  change  in  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta;  but  sometimes 
it  seems  to  bo  due  simply  to  the  impure  or 
impoverished  condition  of  the  patient's  blood. 
Secondly,  fevers,  such  as  the  zymotic  fevers,  and 
acute  inflammations,  more  particularly  of  impor- 
tant viscera,  such  as  pneumonia,  occurring  in 
gravid  women,  very  frequently  become  compli- 
cated by  aborrion.  Thirdly,  shock  may  bring  on 
miscarriage,  whether  operating  simply  through 
the  nervous  system,  of  -which  we  meet  occa- 
lional  examples ;  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the 
I  c««e,  by  producing  a  more  direct  physicjil  impres- 
sion upon  the  uterus,  as  in  cases  where  the  patient 
leaps  or  steps  suddenly  down  from  a  height,  lifts 
a  weight,  stretches  her  arms  above  the  head,  or 
18  exposed  to  any  sudden  jar  or  more  protracted 
jolting,  Though  many  cases  of  abortion  are 
nttnbuted.to  such  a  cause,  it  is  always  to  be 
tome  m  mind  that  in  some  of  these,  at  least, 
tliat  supposed  cause  would  not  have  led  to  the 
disaster  unless  there  had  already  existed  a 
predisposition  in  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
otetusOT  Its  contents. 

Amongst  (6)  the  loaH  causes  we  find,  first,  and 
most  frequently,  diseased  conditions  of  the  deoi- 
Z:-^  ^?"'™nl7  in  these  cases  the  patient  had 
P  yioualyheenthe  subject  of  cironic  endome- 
TOs;  though  occasionally  cases  are  met  with 
ZZJT"  ^f\  ^^^  "°  marked  symptoms 
S}l  '""l*^"  degenerative  process^  may 
™L«  '  '•"  ™™  "  reflexa  or  serotina, 
«Mi°'.?T"^''«<'"=ly-  Second  in  hi 
rds^ir.™"?"i''^'^''"«tl'«*b°rti°''«due 

>iSm,rf^r°°*'  "'•"foversions.   Thirdly, 
3hfr  ^' ''"'  "''™'  »™li  as  cancers  or  fib- 

its  Sir;  "'  P?''™'  testation  running  to 
'"™t"nth.™'-  v^°"'"y'  "'^  presence^  of 
fflWadheai^r^  ™f?S°'^g'''i»'  <>'  inAam- 
"teruTC  "r  ^""^  ']'""•  ""^y  P'«^«°t  *« 
P«l ittae^rlv ™;''i"'' ^"^  g™'"''-  and  com- 
Snipr™? .     ??*"™  '^•'«  contents. 

"°"» AM)  DuQ»osi3.-In  dealing  with  a 
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case  of  suspected  miscarriage,  we  have  to  de- 
termine first  that  the  patient  is  pregnant.  This 
we  do  by  a  cai-eful  inquiry  into  the  pitient's 
history,  and  a  complete  physical  diagnosis. 
Supposing  that,  by  the  usual  investigation  into 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  we  are 
satisfied  that  gestatioq  had  begim,  we  have 
next  to  ascertain  whether  miscarriage  is  only 
threatening  to  come  ouj  has  fairly  set  in,  or  has 
already  been  completed. 

The  symptom  that,  in  the  great  run  of  cases, 
first  attracts  attention,  which  usually  goes  on  till 
the  process  is  completed,  and  which  continues 
for  some  hours  or  days  subsequently,  is  hoemor- 
rhage.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  varies  indeflr 
nitely ;  and  so  does  the,  ,manner  of  its  escape.  In 
certain  cases  the  onset  of  pelvic  pains,  with  the 
regular  intermissiong  that  betray  their  origin  in 
the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterine  walls, 
alarms,  the  patient  and  attracts  her  attention 
before  any  escape  of  blood  has  taken  place. 
These  cases  are  exeepjtional.  Usually  the  haemor- 
rhage precedes-^and  it  may  be  for  days  or  weeks 
— the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus.  The  cases, 
however,' are  rare  unless  they  be  instances  of 
very  early  abortion,  where  the  process  is  com- 
pleted without  the  accession  of  appreciably  pain- 
ful contractions.  Occasionally  there  occur  dis- 
charges of  liquor  amnii  or  other  watery  fluid,  or 
of  fragments  of  the  degenerated  membranes,  or 
of  the  disiiitegrated  fcetus. 

These  symptoms  call  for  physical  exploration 
of  the  uterus.  If  we  find  the  uterus  gravid,  with 
the  OS  undilated  and  the  cervical  canal  above  it 
unexpanded,  the  hsemorrhage  being  slight  and 
the  pains  controllable,  we  regard  and  treat  the 
case  as  one  simply  of  threatened  abortion.  But 
if  the  pains  are  persistent,  if  the  os  uteri  opens 
to  admit  the  finger,  or  the  canal  of  the  cervix 
above  it  is  becoming  expanded;  still  more,  if 
the  uterine  contents  are  being  pressed  down 
within  reach  of  the  exploring  finger,  we  have  to 
do  with  an  actual  abortion  which  it  is  useless  to 
seek  to  avert.  The  treatment  of  actual  abortion 
is  often  enough-  called  for,  even  with  quiescent 
uterus  and  closed  canals,  when  the  haemorrhage 
is  profuse. 

In-  trying  to  determine  whether  the  miscar- 
riage is  completed,  we  have  first  to  examine  the 
mole  or  mass  that  has  been  expelled.  This 
consists  sometimes  of  the  ovum  alone;  of  the 
ovum  and  decidua  reflexa ;  or  of  the  ovum  with 
all  the  uterine  deciduee.  Where  the  uterine 
contents  escape  in  broken-down  fragments,  and 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  pieced  together,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  examine  the  uterus,  and  even 
to  explore  the  interior  of  that  organ  with  the 
finger ;  and  in  these  and  other  cases  where  the 
diagnosis  is  doubtful,  it  may  be  requisite  some- 
times to  dilate  the  cervix  with  a  carbolized 
sponge-tent,  in  order  to  get  full  access  to  the 
uterine  cavity. 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  of  miscarriag'> 
varies  according  as  we  have  to  do  with  a  case  of 
(1)  threatening  abortion ;  or  (2)  abortion  in  ac- 
tual progress. 

Treatment  of  threatenvng  abortion. — The  treat- 
ment in  a  case  where  abortion  is  merely  threat- 
ening is  largely  expectant.  The  patient  is  put  to 
bed  and  kept  at  rest  in  the  recumbent  position. 
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All  exercise  or  excitement,  physical  or  psychical, 
must  be  forbidden.  A  light,  ndn^stimulating 
diet,  with  fluids  for  the  most  part  cold,  is  to  be 
enjoined ;  and  any  tendency  either  to  constipa- 
tion or  to  diarrhoea  is  to  be  combated.  Where 
the  hiEmorrhage  is  continuous  and  the  uterus 
atonic  or  flaccid,  small  doses  of  ergot — twenty 
drops,  every  six  or  eight  hours,  of  the  extractum 
ergotse  liquidum—  are  useful.  Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  gallic  acid,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  digitalis,  may  be  administered. 
Where  there  are  occasional  pains  accompanying 
the  discharge,  the  best  effects  are  obtained 
from  the  administration  of  opiates,  which  may 
be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
and  opium  pill.  Where  the  pains  constitute 
the  more  urgent  symptom,  and  the  hsemorrhage 
is  less,  it  may  be  well  to  check  the  uterine 
action  at  once  by  the  use  of  an  ansesthetic  fol- 
lowed by  opiates,  or  the  administration  of  a  dose 
of  chloral;  and  the  astringent  may  then  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  opiates  in  such  cases  are  best 
administered  hypodermioally  ovper  rectum. 

Treatment  of  actual  abortion. — ^Where  the  stage 
of  expectancy  is  clearly  over,  and  the  patency  of 
the  OS  internum,  the  persistence  of  the  pains,  or 
the  profusion  of  the  hsemorrhage,  calls  for  active 
interference,  there  are  two  main  indications  to 
be  fulfilled,  namely,  to  restrain  the  haemorrhage  ; 
and  to  ensure  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
uterus. 

To  restrain  the  hsemorrhage  we  compel  the 
uterus  to  more  energetic  contraction,  first,  by 
the  administration  of  large  repeated  doses  of 
ergot.  A  drachm  of  the  liquid  extract  may  be 
given  every  three  or  four  hours  ;  but  the  effect 
of  the  drug  can  be  mpst  speedily  and  safely 
ensured  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin 
-according  to  some  such  a  formula  as  this : — ^ 
Ergotin.  3ij  ;  chloral  hydratis,  Jss  ;  Aquae  destil- 
latiB,  3vi — 1 6  drops'  to  be  injected  into  the  gluteal 
muscle.  The  dialysed  solution  of  ergotin  is  said 
to  produce  less  irritation.  Secondly,  the  geni- 
tal canal  must  be  plugged.  Where  we  have  no 
other  means  at  command  of  checking  the  dis- 
charge, a  carefully  applied  vaginal  tampon  may 
be  trusted;  or  the  vaginal  plug  may  be  used 
where  the  haemorrhage  is  going  on,  but  there  is 
still  some  hope  that  the  abortion  may  be  ar- 
rested. Where  the  indication  is  more  urgent, 
the  introduction  of  a  sponge-tent  into  the  cer- 
vical canal  is  very  much  more  satisfactory,  and 
in  every  way  more  efficacious.  It  arrests  the 
hsemorrhage  immediately  and  inevitably;  it 
excites  the  uterus  to  more  energetic  action ;  and 
it  at  the  same  time  expands  the  cervical  canal  in 
all  its  length. 

The  complete  evacuation  of  the  uterus  may 
take  place  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  its  muscu- 
lar walls.  On  visiting  a  patient  in  the  morningi 
who  had  a  sponge  tent  passed  into  the  cervix 
uteri,  and  a  hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin 
over  night,  we  may  find  sponge  and  ovum  and 
all  expelled.  Where  the  ovum  is  still  in  utero, 
if  it  be  loose  and  the  cervix  dilated,  compres- 
sion of  the  uterus  from  above  the  pubes  may 
suffice  to  make  it  expel  its  contents.  Usually, 
however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  at  the 
interior  of  the  uterine  cavity  with  a  finger  or 
fingers  passed  through  the  vaginal  canal.    In 
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most  cases  it  greatly  facilitates  the  operation  to 
anaesthetize  the  patient,  and  in  some  cases  the 
previous  administration  of  chloroform  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.    To  render  the  uterus  accessible 
to  the  exploring  fingers,  it  must  either  be  pushed 
down  from  above  or  dragged  down  from  below. 
The  patient  lying  unconscious  on  her  back,  the 
fundus  uteri  may  be  depressed  by  the  left  hand 
pushed  firmly  and  steadily  down  through  the 
pelvic  brim.    The  depression  may  be  effected  by 
an  assistant,  but  never  so   satisfactorily  as  by 
the  operator  himself.    Not  less  than  two  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  should  be  used  for  the  internal 
manipulation;  the  middle  finger  being  folded  in 
the  fornix  vaginaa,  whilst  the  index  passes  through 
the  OS  to  the  fundus  uteri,  and  sweeps  round  the 
entire  ovum,  detaching  it  at  any  adherent  points. 
Sometimes  the  middle  finger  more  conveniently 
enters  the  uterine  cavity ;  and  in  most  cases  of 
miscarriage  in  the  fourth  month,  the  whole  hand, 
except  the  thumb,  may  require  to  be  passed  into 
the  vagina,  and  two  or  more  fingers  into  the  ute- 
rine cavity.    Even  where  the  vaginal  orifice  is  not 
at  first  very  vride,  if  the  hand  be  carefuUy  warmed 
and  soaped,  and  the  interstices  of  the  fingers 
filled  up  on  their  palmar  aspect  with  a  quantity  of 
half- melted  soap,  sufficient  dilatation  is  speedily 
effected.     Occasionally  the  smaller  left  hand  may 
be  employed  for  internal  manipulation,  while  the 
stronger  right  is  engaged  in  making  the  exter- 
nal pressure  on  the  fundus  uteri.     Access  to 
the  interior  of  the  uterus  may  in  most  cases  be 
gained  more  easily  by  dragging  the  uterus  down 
from  below.     One  or  other  of  the  lips  of  the 
uterus — ^usually  the  anterior — is  seized  with  a 
vulsellum,  double  or  triple  pronged,  and  slightly 
curved.     One  of  the  blades  grasps  the  vaginal 
aspect  of  the  front  lip  of  the  cervix  as  high  up  as 
the  roof  of  the  vagiuaj  the  other  at  a  correspond- 
ing level  within  the  cervical  canal.      The  uterus 
is  capable  of  being  drawn  far  down  without  any 
iiyury  to  its  ligaments,  or  any  laceration  by  the 
bite  of  the  vulsellum*  It  may  be  pulled  down  with . 
the  right  hand  and  kept  fixed  by  it,  whilst  the 
fingers  of  the  left  pass  into  the  cavity,  and  explore 
and  evacuate  it.    Or  the  vulsellum  may  be  held  in 
the  left  hand,  or  given  to  an  assistant,  to  keep  the 
uterus  depressed,  whilst  the  more  familiar  right- 
hand  fingers  do  the  intra-uterine  work.     The 
finger  or  fingers  that  have  detached  the  ovum 
commonly  succeed  in  extracting  it,  aided  some- 
times by  pressure  with  the  other  hand  from 
without.     If  not,  there  is  no  objection  to  laying 
hold  of  the  loosened  body  with  a  pair  of  long 
dressing  forceps,  or  a  Lyon's  or  polypus  forceps, 
and  so  withdrawing  it ;  but  no  such  instrument, . 
even  though  it  bear  the  name  of  abortion-for- 
ceps, ought  to  be  trusted  to  for  the  detachment 
of  a  retained  ovum  or  fragment  of  adherent  pla- 
centa. The  separation  should  always  be  effected 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  living  finger. 

After-treatment.  —  The'  uterus  having  been 
completely  emptied,  the  patient  should  be  kept 
at  absolute  rest  in  bed,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  as  an  ordinary  puerperal  female. 

Alexahdeb  Bussell  Siufsok. 

MITRAL .  VALVE  AND  OEIPIOB, 
Diseases  of.  See  Hbast,  Valves  of,  Dis- 
eases of. 


MODIFIED. 
MODIFIED. — A  term  applied  to  a  disease, 
or  to  »oy  of  the  phenomena  of  a  diseaHe,  such  as 
an  eruption,  when,  as  the  msult  of  a  recognised 
cause,  they  present  unusual  characters,  or  run  an 
uuuBual  course.  Thus,  small-pox  is  modified  by 
vacciuation.    See  Small-pox. 

MOFFAT,  in  Scotland. — Sulphur  and  also 
chalybeate  waters.    See  Mikbbal  "Waters. 

MOGIGBAPHIA  (fiiiTis,  -with  difficulty, 
and  7/je(fiii,  I  write).— A  synonym  for  writer's 
cramp.    Hee  WmrEn's  Cramp. 

M0LE.-MO1AE  PKEGITAITCY.— The 
moles  that  are  met  with  in  obstetrical  practice 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes, 
'A)  the/afee ;  and  (B)  the  true  moles.  The  false 
inoles  may  be  briefly  dismissed,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  discussed,  in  order  to  clear 
the  ground  for  the  consideration  of  the  more 
important  variety. 

A.  False  moles. — False  moles  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  conception.  Substances  discharged  from 
the  virgin  passages  are  occasionally  so  called ; 
for  example,  shreds  of  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  the  microscope  should  recognise. 
There  ia  more  difficulty,  however,  with  the  mem- 
braaes  of  membranous  dysmenorrhoea,  where 
the  discharged  tissues  may  be  mistaken  for  true 
decidual  membranes.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing each  case  mant  be  nicely  weighed,  such  as 
the  history  of  previous  attacks,  the  absence  of 
the  signs  or  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  and  so  on. 
Again,  if  the  discharged-  membrane  happen  to 
be  complete,  the  two  openings  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  that  of  the  cervix  will  be  found;  a  con- 
dition which  does  not  obtain  in  true  deoiduse. 
Microscopical  examination  will  also  aid  in  the 
diagnosis,  by  proving  the  presence  or  absunce 
of  structures  belonging  to  the  fecundated  ovum. 
Blood-dots,  variously  altered,  may  also .  be  dis- 
charged by  the  uon-pregnant,  and  give  rise  to 
doubt  and  diificulty ;  especially  those  partially 
decolourised  clots,  which  consist  mainly  of 
fibrin,  the  serum  and  red  blood-corpuscles  having 
to  a  great  extent  escaped.  The  blood  is  probably 
hyperinotic  in  these  casps.  Careful  examina- 
tion is  necoBsary  to  determine  the  true  nature 
of  the  expelled  product.  Nothing  should  be 
pronounced  to  be  a  true  mole  which  does  not 
present  structures  knovm  to  occur  only  in  the 
fecundated  ovum.  Polypi  and  small  fibroid 
tumours,  or  portions  of  large  ones,  are  not  difii- 
cult  of  recognition  by  naked-eye  and  micro- 
scopical examination. 

B.  True  moles. — True  moles  are  always  the 
result  of  impregnation.  The  embryo  niay  speedily 
disappear  in  the  early  stages;  and  then  we  meet 
only  with  the  membranes  or  appendages ;  these, 
liowever,  are  characteristic. 

Two  chief  varieties  of  true  mole  are  at  present 
wrognised,  namely,  (1)  the  fieshv;  and  (2)  the 
fssicuiar  or  %toiife>m  mole. 

1-  ^shgmole.—MTioLOGY  and  Patholost. 
Jatmvaeation  of  blood  between  the  maternal 
m  fetal  structures  of  the  fecundated  ovum,  or 
»to  the  tissues  of  the  latter,  appears  to  be  the 
^„  "*?'  W  the  production  of  the  fleshy  mole ; 
X  t  1.°'"^°""  t°  determine  the  agencies 
waerebj  this  condition  is  brought  about.     A 
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diseased  state  of  the  decidnae  may  doubtless  re- 
sult when  pregnancy  supervenes  upon  chronic 
endo-metritis  ;  or  effusion  of  blood  into  the  ma- 
ternal structures  may  occur  from  cardiac  disease. 
Again,  syphilitic  and  other  blood-dyscrasise  ap- 
pear to  exert  an, influence;  and  perhaps  the^ame 
may  be  said  of  acute  specific  diseases  when  they 
fiiil  to  excite  abortion.  It  seems  probable  that 
degeneration  of  the  embryonic  appendnges  takes 
place  as  the  initial  lesion  in  some  cases,  it  may 
be  from  syphilis.  The  pathology  of  the  subject 
is  still,  however,  shrouded  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity. 

Desceiptign. — Whatever  may  be  the  excit- 
ing causes,  when  once  blood  has  been  efiVised 
into  or  between  the  foetal  and  maternal  struc- 
tures, the  vitality  of  the  embryo  is  speedily 
compromised.  The  common  result  of  this  is 
abortion ;  but  when  the  whole  ovum  is  not  thrown 
off,  growth  may  take  place  in  the  remaining  tis- 
sues, while  the  effused  blood  becomes  organised 
and  gives  bulk  to  the  mole.  Not  unfrequently  a 
considerable  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  imme- 
diately beneath  the  amnion,  encroaching  greatly 
\ipOQ,  and  sometimes  rupturing,  the  amnionic 
sue.  The  inner  aspect  of  this  cavity  then  pre- 
sents an  irregularly  nodular  appearance,  and  is 
of  deep,  almost  black,  colour.'  When  the  nodules 
are  incised  they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  firm 
blood-clot.  If  not  immediately  thrown  off,  growth 
may  continue  in  the  tissues,  and  a  bulky,  fleshy 
mole  may  result.  The  connection  between  the 
ovum  and  the  womb  being  most  intimate  at  the 
placental  site,  changes  go  on  most  actively  at 
that  spot ;  and  when  blood  is  largely  effiised  here 
it  constitutes  what  is  called  'apoplexy  of  the 
ovum.'  Examination  of  carneous  moles  seems 
to  show  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
decidua  vera  is  the  chief  seat  of  degenerative 
changes ;  but  it  appears  that  in  all  cases  chorion 
villi  may  be  found,  though  much  altered  by  the 
presence  of  fatty  and  molecular  matter. 

The  growth  of  fleshy  moles  may  be  rapid,  but 
ordinarilyitis  not  excessively  so:  such,  at  least,- is 
the  experience  of  the  writer.  Fatty  degeneration 
may  be  extremely  marked,  and  in  rare  cases  cal- 
careous degeneration  may  be  met  with,  forming 
what  the  Germans  call  the  S/eimnole ;  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  similar  degenera- 
tion of  other  uterine  bodies  may  occur,  for  ex- 
ample, of  fibroids,  so  that  calcareous  bodies  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  true  moles  unless  other 
clear  evidence  exists  of  conception  having  taken 
place.  Blood-polypi  are  occasionally  met  with, 
arising  after  miscarriage  or  delivery  at  full 
term,  in  which,  organisation  having  taken  place, 
and  communication  being  established  between  the 
clot  and  the  uterus,  degenerative  changes  go  on 
to  the  extent  of  calcification,  whereby  a  so-called' 
Sieinmnle  may  be  produced. 
'  2.  Vesicular  mole. — The  vesicular,  hydatid,  or 
hydatidiform  is  the  better  understood,  if 'not 
more  important,  variety  of  true  mole. 

Description. — It  is  necessary  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  the  name  '  hydatid '  mole  is  erroneous 
and  misleading.  There  are  no  true  hydatids  or 
ecchinooooci  in  it.  The  physical  arrangement 
of  the  vesicles  is  different.  True  hydatids  are 
closed  sacs,  contained  one  within  another,  while 
the  vesicular  mole  is  formed  by  saccules  growing 
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from  one  another.  It  was  fonnerly  supposed 
that  they  grew  from  a  common  stalk,  and  they 
were  likened  to  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  currants  ; 
but,  for  the  reason  given  above,  that  simile  was 
imperfect.  The  vesicles  vary  in  size  from  a 
chestnut  to  a  pin's  head,  or  less  ^  usually  they  are 
about  the  size  of  small  currants  ;  and  as  a  few 
may  from  time  to  time  escape,  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  sanguineous  discharges  Gooch's 
simile  of  '  white  currants  floating  in  red-currant 
juice '  is  a  very  apt  one. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  vesicles  grow 
from  the  chorionic  villi.  There  is  no  new  for- 
mation, but  excessive  and  erratic  development. 
Mettenheimer,  Paget,  Barnes,  Virchow,  and 
others  concur  in  this  view.  Whether  the  change 
is  the  cause  or  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
embryo  is  unsettled.  Leishman  points  out  that 
the  period  within  which  degeneralion  of  the 
chorionic  villi  may  originate  does  not  extend 
probably  beyond  'the  tenth  week,  that  being  the 
period  of  greatest  activity  in  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  the  villi.  Later  on,  when 
blood-vessels  have  occupied  the  bulk  of  the 
villi,  this  kiiid  of  degeneration  seems  incapable 
of  formation.  The  probabilities,  therefore,  are 
in  favour  of  the  formation  taking  place  in  the 
first  chorion,  or  vitelline  membrane.  In  re- 
ference to  thiS'  portion  of  the  subject  it  may 
be  well  to  remark  that  recurrence  of  vesicular 
growths  has  occasionally,  though  rarely,  been 
met  with  after  apparent'  removal  of  vesicular 
moles  from  the  uterus.  Probably  some  portion 
escaped  detection  in  those  cases,  and  growth 
went  on  therein.  Dr.  McClintoek  mentioned 
this  many  years  ago,  and  several  cases  are  on 
record. 

The  connection  between  the  vesicular  mole 
and  the  uterus  may  be  extremely  intimate,  some 
vesicles  penetrating  the  uterine  wall  even  to  the 
peritoneuih.  '  Barnes  states  this,  and  Schroeder 
refers  to  a  case  by  Volkmann  and  oneby  Jarotsky 
and  Waldeyer,  in  which  it  occurred.  The  occa- 
sional recurrence  of  this  variety  of  mole  may 
be  explained  by  portions  imbedded  in  the  uterine 
wall  escaping  removal,  or  resisting  expulsion. 
The  penetration  of  the  uterine  parietes  may  also 
favour  rupture  of  the  organ  during  the  expulsion 
of  a  vesicular  mole,  as  in  a  case  i'ecoi^ded  by 
the  late  Dr.  Tyler^Stnith. 

The  vesicular  mole  belongs- to  the  class  of 
pathological  products  known  as  myxomata. 
According  to  Gscheidlen  the  cyst-fluid  (Contains 
albumen,  mucin,  phosphates,  and  other  inorganic 
salts,  leucin  and  tyrosin  iii  small  quantities,  but 
no  trace  of  fibrinbgenous  substance,  paralbumen,' 
or  sugar. 

An  analogous  degeneration  of  the  placenta 
has  been  described  by  Virchow  arid  Hildebraridt ' 
as  '  fibrous  myxoma '  of  the  placenta.  Schroeder 
Quotes  cases  of  'diffuse  myxoma '  of  the  placienta, 
by  Breslau  and  Eberth,  and  Spaeth'  and  Wedl. 
A  case  of  myxoma,  or  hyperplasia  of  the  cho-' 
rionic  villi,  is  related  by  Dr.  Sinclair  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  Publications  of  the  Masiachusetta  Medical 


Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  vesicular  molar 
pregnancy  are  at  first  usually  those  of  ordinary 
pregnancy,  but  patients  often  complain-  of  ma- 
laise.   The  bulk  of  the  uterus  increases  with 
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great  and  disproportionate  rapidity.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  the  loss  of  the  ovoid  form,  and  the 
assumption  of  the  globular  or  more  transversely 
wide  shape.  Generally  there  is  early  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  some  derangement,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  watery  and  sanguineous  dischaige. 
When  vesicles  come  away  the  diagnosis  is  clear ; 
but  in  their  absence  the  practitioner  may  be 
puzzled.  In  other  cases  there  may  bo  high  tem- 
perature, quick,  pulse,  an  icteric  tint  of  skin,  and 
a  dry  or  glazed  tongue. 

Physical  examination  often  yields  important 
information.  Palpation  may  give,  as  Leishman 
remarks,  a  significant  sensation  of  bogginess, 
with  absence  of  the  irregular  fcetal  hardness. 
Hardening  under  manipulation' is  very  significant 
of  the  uterine  nature  of  the  tumour.  On  vaginal 
examination  a  doughy  sensation  may  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus. 
Should  the  os  be  open,  vesicles  may  be  felt.  To 
the  touch  they  somewhat  resemble  recent  blood- 
clots.  In  all  suspicious  cases  discharged  mate- 
rials should  be  carefully  examined. 

Thkatment. — The  treatment  of  all  these  cases 
of  mole  pregnancy  consists  in  the  complete  re- 
moval, whenever  practicsble,  of  all  the  diseased 
tissues.  Dilatation  of  the  uterus  may  be  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  either  by  the  finger  or  by 
means  of  tents,  or  Barnes's  bags;  and  ergot 
and  other  oxytocics  may  be  called  for  to  aid  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  offending  product  in  some 
cases. 

The  diseased  tissues  shoiljd,  if  possible,  be 
completely  removed.  Portions  may  be  retained, 
after  the  bulk  has  been  removed  or  expelled,  and 
give  rise  to  grave  and  exhausting  discharges,  or 
to  recurrence,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  It 
is  important  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that 
twin  pregnancies  may  occur  in  which  vesicular 
degeneration  affects  the  membranes  of  but  one 
ovum.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  this ;  and  that  the  sound  ovum  may 
proceed  to  full  development.  This  state  of  thing!! 
is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  occasion' of  thi- 
birth  of  the  celebrated  anatomist  Beelard. 

Alfred  WiLTSHmi!. 

MOIiS,.>m  Skin-Dlaeases  (A.S.  mM).-^A 
term  applied  to  certain  permanent  out-growths 
of  the  skin.  They  are  usually  congenital,  and  are 
termed  tuevi  or  '  mother-marks.'  When  covered 
with  hair  they  are  called  '  hairy  moles;'  OTfuevi 
piloai ;  and  when  of  a  dark  colour, '  pigmentary 
moles,'  ntevi  pigmentosi.  Another  synonym  of 
the  pigmentary  mole  is  apiltts. 

TBKiTMENT.-7-The  most  convenient  mode  of 
treatment  of  all  these  kinds  of  mole  is  the  care- 
ful application  of  a  strong  solution  of  potassa 
fusa,  two  parts  to  one  of  water.  They,are  there- 
by converted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  into 
a  transparent  gelatinous  mass,  which  dries  up 
dnto  a  black  scab ;  and  they  are  rarely  repro- 
duced when  removed  in  this  manner. 

EaASMns  Wiisok. 

MOIiIMHIf  (mnfsor,  I  move  or  stir). — An 
impulse  or  effort.  The  word  is  chiefly  used  in 
conriect'ori  with  menstruation,  to  indicate  the 
effort  which  appears  to  be  made  by  the  system 
to  perfona  this  function.  See  Menses,  ob  Mks- 
STETTATiojf,  Disorders  of. 


MOLLITIES  OSSIUM. 
JIOLLITIES   OSSITTM    (Lat.).— Sysok.  : 
OileomalaoM '•  Malacoeteon,;  Fr.  BamoUieeement 
iei  Os ;  Ger.  Knochenerweichtmg. 

Defihitiow.— A  condition  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton  become  by  degrees  decalcified,  so 
that  they  can  no  longer  saslain  the  weight  of  the 
body,  but  bend  or  break  on  slight  provocation. 

MoUitiea  ossium  has  been  called  an  excentric 
atrophy;  but  the  minute  changes  which  occur 
are  not  those  of  atrophy,  but  rather  of  active 
decalcification  of  the  bone. 

JEtioloov  and  Pathology. — ^The  causes  of 
moUities  ossium  are  unknown.  It  affects  the 
female  sex  almost  exclusively;  only  occurs  in 
adults,  and  .during  the  period  of  child-bearing. 
There  is  some  intimate  connection  between  the 
outbreak  of  moUities  ossium  and  the  gravid 
state;  and  repeated  pregnancies  appear  to  pre- 
dispose to  its  occurrence.  It  also,  but  very 
rarely,  is  observed  in  the  male  sex.  The  disease 
seems  to  occur  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
who  are  exposed  to  hardship  and  hare  inade- 
quate food.  In  certain  localities  it  would  seem 
to  be  endemic.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  changes 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  ;  to  a  process  akin 
to  chronic  osteitis,  or  osteomyelitis ;  and  to  the 
action  of  an  excess  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood. 
This  acid  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  bones 
and  urine  of  persons  affected  by  the  disease. 

AsATOMicAL  Chaeactebs. — The  bone  in  mol- 
lities  ossium  becomes  gradually  decalcified,  the 
change  spreading  from  within  outwards,  until 
amere  shell  of  external  compact  tissue  is  left, 
but  this  cortical  layer  never  wholly  disappears. 
The  medullary  cavity  enlarges  in  all  directions, 
occupying  the  epiphysis,  and  invading  the  cor-  - 
tical  substance,  until  the  interior  becomes  a 
gelatiniform  mass,  enclosed  in  a  periosteal  shell. 
The  bone  can  be  cut  into  layers  with  a  knife, 
or  ihdonted  with  tlie  pressure  of  the  finger. 

In  the  stage  of  acute  progress  the  medulla  is 
f  ery  vascular,  the  vessels  are  enlarged,  and  here 
and  there  extravasations  of  blood  occur.  The 
medullary  spaces  are  filled  with  nucleated  mar- 
tow-CQtpusdes ;  the  trabequlse  give,  way ;  the 
osseous  particles  disappear;  the  fat-cells  dim- 
inish, and  gradually, disappear;  and  finally  the 
whole  interior  is  filled  with  a  pale  or  yellowish 
gelatinous  substance,  resembling  ;the  vitreous 
body.  In  extreme  cases  the  external  covering 
Bay  be  solely  the  fibrous  periosteum,  with  a 
few  plates  of --bone  in  its  interior. 

Symptoms.— One  of  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  niollities  ossium  is  aching  rheumatoid  pains 
111  the  affected .  bones;  generally  aggravated  at 
night.  The  vertebral  column,  the  ribsy  and 
the  pelvis  are  the-.parU  first  affected;,  and  in 
these  serious  defomoity  shortly  becomes  mani- 
fest. The  weight  of  the  body  causes  extreme 
bitetal  and  angular  curvatures.  The  ribs  are 
bent  and  broken ;  one  series  of  ftactiires  taking 
place  m  the  axillary  line,  usually,  directed 
wwards,  is  produced  by  external .  pressure; 
must  a  second  and  third  row  of- fractures  take 
PWce  .by  more  indirect  force— the  one  near  the 
neaaof  the  tibs,  the  other  outside  the  sternum, 
ine  anas  often  lie  in  a  trough-shaped  hollow  on 
Hie  edes  of  the  body.  The  sternum  gives  way 
a  several  places,  and  is  displaced  forwards. 
iMough  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  from 
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above,  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  projected 
forwards,  whilst  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  head 
of  the  femur,  against  the  acetabulum,  causes 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet  to 
diminish.  It  thus  assumes  a  trifoliate  shapo, 
the  pubic  symphysis  often  projecting  forwardu 
at  right  angles  to  its  normal  position,  with  its 
two  horizontal  rami  in  contact.  The  floor  of 
one  acetabulum  may  even  touch  the  other.  The 
bones  of  the  extremities  suffer  from  multiple 
fractures  and  bending  from  the  most  trifling 
causes ;  and  these  are  very  imperfectly  repaired 
in  the  later  stnges  of  the  disease,  although  in 
the  earlier  they  unite  readily  by  bony  callus.  Ab 
the  disease  progresses,  the  body  becomes  more 
and  more  misshapen  ;  the  patient  more  perfectly 
helpless  and  bedridden ;  and  death  usually  ensues 
from  exhaustion,  after  a  more  or  less  protracted 
interval,  or  the  sufferer  is  carried  off  by  inter- 
current disease.  Eemale  subjects  frequently  die 
in  consequence  of  severe  instrumental  interference 
required  during  pregnancy.  There  is  no  consti- 
tutional cachexia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  moUities  ossium 
is  at  first  very  obscure..  The  pains  resemble 
those  of  rheumatism.  The  character  of  the 
deformity  will,  however,  settle  any  doubts.  The 
disease  should  not  be.  confounded  with  rickets, 
which  is  a  disease  of  infancy  or  childhood,  due 
to  delayed  ossification,  and  producing  prominent 
curvatures  of  the  shafts  of  the  bone,  and  en- 
largenients  near  the  epiphyses,  very  distinct  in 
type  from  the  infractions  and  extravagant  dis- 
tortions of  the  osteomalacic  skeleton.  Nor  does 
moUities  resemble  the  fatty  atrophy  of  bones 
due  to  senile,  changes,  in  whicJi  condition,  though 
fracture  be  common,  there  is  no  general  de- 
formity involving  different  parts  of  the  skeleton. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  most  cases  is 
unfavourable.  In  some  well-marked  cases  of 
softening,  the  bones  appear  to  have  afterwards 
recovered  their  normal  consistence,  but  this  is 
very  unusual. 

.  Tbeatmknt. — No  remedial  measures,  as  yet 
discovered,  have  either  arrested  the  progress 
of  moUities  ossium  or  promoted  its  cure.  Women 
affected  in  this  way  should  be  restrained,  if 
possible,  from  further  childbeaa'ing,  not  only 
to  avert  increase  of  the  disease,  but  to  avoid 
the  dangers  attending  childbirth  in  cases  of  de- 
formed pelvis.  Otherwise,  an  ample  supply  of 
nourishing  food,  rest  in  the  recumbent  position, 
and  abundance  of  fresh  air,  are,  combined  with 
iron  and  quinine  internally,  the  principal  means 
of  treatment  at  our  disposal. 

Wilijam.Mac  Coemao. 

MOLLTTSCTTM  (mollis,  soft).  -^  Defini- 
tion.— A  term  applied  to  soft  tumours  of  the  skin. 
-  Structurally,  moUuscum  is  an  overgrowth  of 
the  connective  tissue,  and  therefore  a  fibroma ; 
hence  it  is  named  by  Vjrchow/iroma  moUuecum, 
But  there  is  anotheir  tumour  of  small  size,  rarely 
larger  than  a  pea,  which  has  been  d^cribed  as 
an  overgrowth  of  the  sebaceous  .glands,  but  re- 
cently as  a  specific  degeneration  of  the .  cells  of 
the  rete  Miilpighii.  ,  Jfl  .England  pbservatiou 
proves  the  contagiousness  of  this  affection — 
molluscum,  cmitagiosum. 

DESCEiEXipN.-rPathologically  the  fibromatous 
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luoUttscum  is  an  hypertrophy  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  superficial  stratum  of  the  inte- 
gument, infiltrated  with  serum,  which  renders 
the  tumour  more  or  less  cedomatous,  and  gives 
it  its  character  of  softness.  It  may  range 
in  size  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  an 
orange  or  large  melon.  Occasionally  even,  as 
in  a  remarkable  case  illustrated  by  Virchow, 
small  mollusca  were  protruded  from  the  surface 
of  one  of  very  large  size.  The  molluscum  will 
also  vary  in  density,  in  proportion  to  the  firmness 
or  relaxation  of  tlie  connective  tissue,  and  the 
quantity  of  fluid  contained  within  its  meshes. 

Sometimes  the  molluscous  growth  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  form  of  a  tumour,  but  occupies  a 
large  extent,  of  the  integument,  such  as  the 
whole  circumference  of  a  limb,  and  gives  rise  to 
immense  folds  and  lobes  which  overhang  each 
other  in  festoons,  suggesting  the  term  '  derma- 
tolysis,'  applied  to  this  variety  by  Alibert.  At 
other  times  the  tumour  grows  in  length,  expand- 
ing as  it,  proceeds,  until,  issuing  from  a  narrow 
base,  it  develops  into  a  mass  resembling  distended 
intestines. 

The  blood-vessels  of  molluscous  tumours  are 
always  large,  particularly  the  veins ;  but  in  the 
exaggerated  forms  of  the  disease  the  latter  are 
prodigious  in  size,  and  may  be  seen  through  the 
ukin  twining  around  the  base  of  the  lobes. 

Tbbatmbnt. —  The  treatment  of  molluscum 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  tumour.  When 
the  latter  is  of  small  size  this  may  be  accomplished 
with  the  scissors,  but  when  itassumes  the  gigantic 
proportions  already  mentioned  the  operation  is  a 
Berions  one.  Mr.  Pollock,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
secured  the  large  vessels  by  means  of  a  ligature 
before  proceeding  to  the  employment  of  the  knife. 
To  treat  Taolluacum  contagiosum  we  must  slightly 
enlarge  the  opening  with  a  lancet,  and  press  out 
its  contents.  The  capsule  then  contracts  or  dies. 
EEiSMus  Wilson. 

MOBTOMAU'IA. — Stnoh.  :  Fr.  Mommanie ; 
Ger.  Wahnsirm. — This  term  is  falling  into  disuse 
on  account  of  its  vagueness,  and  because  it  has 
been  employed  by  various  writers  to  denote 
different  kinds  of  insanity.  Some  have  used  it 
to  denote  an  insanity  which  is  indicated  by 
some  one  particular  delusion,  the  mind  remain- 
ing clear  on  every  other  point.  Others  mean 
by  it  an  insanity  without  delusion,  an  affective 
or  mpiiteVe  insaiiity,  the  essence  of  which  is 
the  absence  of  delusion,  and  the  so-called  in- 
tegrity of  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  mind. 
Esquirol  thought  it  a  disorder  of  the  faculties 
limited  to  a  few  subjects,  with  excitement,  and 
gay  and  expensive  passion ;  while  according  to 
others,  melancholia  without  delusion  would  be 
an  instance  of  affective  monomania.-  We  may 
take  it,  however,  that  all  authors  are  agreed  in 
using  the  term  monomania  to  indicate  a  partial 
insanity,  which  enables  the  patient  to  converse 
and  act  rationally  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
therefore  renders  his  responsibility  a  matter 
of  question.  Such  cases  form  the  grounds  of 
foirensic  contests,  whether  criminal  or  civil;  but 
it  is  better  to  affix  to  them  some  more  precise 
term,  and  to  indicate  symptomatologioally  and 
pathologically  the  exact  nature  of  the  mental 
and  bodily  condition  of  the  alleged  lunatic. 

G.  F.  Blandfoed. 
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MOlfSITMMAlJ'A,  Cave  of  j  in  Upper 
Italy. — Natural  vapour  baths.  See  Mikbbal 
Watees. 

MOITT  DOBE,  in  France. — Simple  ther- 
mal water,  containing  arsenic  and  soda.  See 
MiNEKAi,  Waters. 

MOlfTPEIiIiIBB,  in  South,  of  franoe- 
Variable,  fairly  warm,  winter  climate.  High 
winds  from  N.E.  andN.W.  See  Climate,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by. 

MORAL  IHSAWITT.  See  Insanity,  Va- 
rieties of. 

MOBBID  (morbus,  a  disease). — This  word 
merely  signifies  diseased,  and  is  used,  in  its  several 
applications,  as  a  technical  or  scientific  term,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  term  healthy.  Among 
the  most  common  examples  of  these  applications 
may  be  mentioned  morbid  aiiatomy  and  histology, 
which  imply  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  dia- 
eapod  conditions  ;  morbid,  sensations  or  feelings, 
as  distinguished  from  healthy  sensations,  whether 
connected  with  either  of  the  ordinary  senses,  or 
with  some  particular  organ,  such  as  appetite ; 
morbid  actions ;  morbid  secretions  or  discharges ; 
and  morbid  growths.  The  word  is  employed  in  a 
somewhat  special  sense,  in  relation  to  individuals 
who  are  mentally  low  in  spirits  and  despondent, 
without  any  obvious  cause  to  account  for  this 
condition  ;  such  individuals  are  often  spoken  of 
as  being  in  a  morbid  stale. 

MOBBIDITT  (morbus,  a  disease).  —  This 
term,  which  is  of  recent  introduction,  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  amount  of  illness  existing 
in  a  given  community;  and,  as  'mortality'  ex- 
presses the  death-rate,  so  'morbidity'  indicates 
the  sick-rate,  whether  the  diseases  be  fatal  or  not. 

Since  health  is  an  extremely  ill-defined  state, 
marked  out  by  no  absolute  boundaries,  and  since 
many  people  suffer  from  diseases  that  are  con- 
cealed intentionally  or  through  ignorance,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  ex- 
press with  certainty  the  amount  of  illness  that 
may  exist  at  any  time.  Some  information  may, 
however,  be  obtained  from  the  records  of  sick- 
clubs  and  beiiefit  societies,  on  which  statistics 
may  be  based  of  the  average  time  their  sub- 
scribers are  ill  during  the  year,  in  relation  to 
employment,  age,  locality,  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

By  an  investigation  of  this  subject  the  rates  of 
mortality  come  to  possess  an  extended  sigriifl- 
cance,  for  they  thus  indicate  not  merely  the  pro- 
portion between  the  living  and  the  dead,  but  be- 
tweenthelatter  and  the  two  classes  of  the  living, 
namely,  the  healthy  and  the  diseased ;  and,  as 
a  branch  of  State  medicine,  must  doubtless  come 
to  take  a  prominent  place.  As  farther  know- 
ledge provides  accurate  facts  and  figures,  the 
subjfct  will  have  a  distinct  practical  bearing,  in 
estimating  the  value  of  men  for  work,  if  the 
average  liability  to  disease  and  the  total  amount 
of  illness  an  individual  may  expect  to  suffer  be 
known  ;  while  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  as 
the '  aptitudes  to  disease'  are  further  conditioned, 
the  means  for  prevention  may  be  extended. 
W.  H.  A1J.CHIN. 

MOBBIFIC  {morbus,  disease,  and  facio,  I 
make). — This  word  is  properly  applied  to  any 
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canso  that  produces  a  disease.    Such  a  cause  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  morbific  agent. 

UOBBILLI  (dim.  of  morbus,  a  disease). — A 
evnonym  for  measles.    See  Measles. 

MOBBtrS.  —  This  is  the  Latin  word  for 
iitease.  Formerly  it  TPas  frequently  employed, 
but  is  not  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day. 
When  applied  to  particular  diseases,  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  some  qualifying  adjective  or  noun, 
indicating  the  nature  or  seat  of  such  disease, 
some  peculiarity  by  which  it  is  characterised,  or 
theiiame  of  some  renowned  authority  upon  it. 
It  would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  give  a 
list  of  the  diseases  with  which  the  word  is  con- 
nected, and  it  will  suffice  to  cite,  as  examples, 
soma  of  its  more  common  applications,  such  as 
mrhus  cord-is,  disease  of  the  heart;  morbus 
me  or  ooxaritis,  disease  of  the  hip-joint;  morbus 
cerealis,  ergotism;  morbus  Brightii,  Blight's 
disease ;  morbus  camtlem,  blue  disease, 

MOBOCCO,  in  North  Africa. — ^Warm, 
healthy  winter  climate.  Tangiers  is  exposed  to 
cold,  damp  S.W.  winds  in  autamn  and  spring, 
and  to  E.  winds.  Living  superior  to  Malaga. 
See  OuMATE,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

IIOBPHIA,  Poisoning  hj.  See  Opium, 
Poisomng  by, 

MOBPHCEA  {morphaa,  a  blotch).— This 
word  has  been  used  at  various  times  as  a  synonym 
of  lepra  alphoides  or  alphos,  and  leuce,  and  is 
allied  in  meaning  with  vitiligo.  More  recently  it 
has  sened  to  distinguish  a  circumscribed  form  of 
uderoderma.  Four  varieties  of  morphoea  have 
hecn  recognised— namely,  morphoea  alba,  nigra, 
iuberosa,  and  atrophica ;  but  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  -of  the  disease  will  probably 
merge  the  whole  of  these  varieties  in  sclero- 
derma.   See  ScLBttODEBMA.      EbASMUS  WlLSOK. 

MOKTALITY.-Stnoit.:  Eateof  Mortality ; 
Deatli-rate;  I'r.  Mortalite-  Gav.  Sterblichkeit. 

DBPiNinoif.— The  proportion  of  persons  dying 
to  those  surviving  under  given  circumstances; 
or,  more  usually,  the  proportion  borne  by  the  per- 
sons who  die  to  the  whole  number  of  those  sub- 
jected to  the  given  circumstances. 

Thus  we  may  have  to  do  with  the  annual 
mortality  of  the  population  of  a  country,  a  dis- 
trict, or  a  city ;  or  of  a  body  of  men  similarly 
circumstanced,  as  of  clergymen  or  of  lead- miners ; 
or  ra  bodies  of  men  otherwise  alike,  but  sub- 
jected to  different  conditions  of  climatp,  &c.,  as 
the  Bntish  army ;  or  of  the  population,  or  any 
section  of  the  population,  at  special  ages,  as  of 
infants  m  factory  towns. 

Or  we  may  be  concerned  with  the  propor- 
tions^ of  deaths  to  survivors,  or  to  the  whole 
number  of  entrants,  during  and  after  exposure 
K>  a  special  cause  or  causes  of  death,  operating 
•Jther  speedily  or  during  a  protracted  period 
ueieunder  come,  for  example,  the  mortality  sus- 
tained by  the  population  of  Eio  Janeiro,  or  New 
S  »ff  ?uS  *"  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  ;  or 
Mat  suffered  by  a  number  of  persons  in  passing 

3    ""  '"'*  °^  ™''™  ^^^""^  or  pneu- 

EsmATioK  OP  MoRTALiTY.-The  annual  mor- 
™"y  of  a  population  is  reckoned,  not  on  the 
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numbers  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  a  year, 
but  on  the  average  number  in  existence  on  tha 
several  days  of  the  year,  or,  what  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  on  the  mean  population  of  the  year. 
The  necessity  of  this  becomes  evident,  when  we 
consider  that  in  our  own  country  the  large  towns 
are  mostly  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  whily 
some  agricultural  parishes  and  unprosperous 
places  actually  decline  in  population.  In  the 
towns,  therefore,  the  death-rate,  if  reckoned  oa 
the  last  census,  or  even  on  the  number  be- 
lieved or  estimated  to  exist  at  the  beginning  of 
the  given  year,  would  come  out  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be,  while  in  declining  parishes  it  would 
be  somewhat  too  low.  Similarly  the  annual 
mortality  of  bodies  of  troops  is  calculated  on 
the  mean  strength. 

Two  formulae  are  in  use  for  specifying  death- 
rates.  In  the  first  the  proportion  of  deaths  is 
taken  as  unity:  thus,  the  mortality  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1878  would  be  stated  as  1  in  46.  In 
the  second,  which  is  more  convenient  and  is 
now  generally  employed,  the  number  of  lives  at 
risk  is  taken  as  100  or  1,000:  thus  the  mortality 
of  1878  would  come  out  217.  Either  formula 
is  convertible  into  the  other  by  simple  division: 
thus  l,000-f-46  =  21-7;  and  l,0a0-r21-7-=46. 

The  death-rates  of  large  civilised  countries, 
in  which  registration  is  strictly  carried  out,  give 
a  pretty  fair  representation  of  the  viability  of 
the  population.  So  much  may  be  said  for 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  for  most  of 
the  European  States,  but  not,  unfortunately,  for 
Ireland,  where  the  weakness  of  the  registration 
laws  makes  the  record  defective. 

MoKTALiTY  OF  Nations. — The  following  are 
the  death-rates  per  1,000  of  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe :— 

Norway 1846-65  ,.  17-9 

Sweden 1869-78  ..  18-9 

Denmark „  „  19.3 

England  and  Wales ..  21"8 

Scotlaud „  .,  22*1 

Belgium ,  ..  22-6 

Switzerland 1870-78  ..  23*5 

France 1869-78  ..  24-3 

Or  excluding  two  years  of  war  .    .  ■  .  . .  22-5 

Netherlands 1869-78  ..  24*4 

German  Empire 1872-78  . .  27*3 

Italy 1809-78  ..  29-6 

Spain 1861-70  ..  29-7 

Anetria 1869-73  ,.  3M 

Hungary 1868-77  ..  39-6 

Or  excluding  two  cholera  years gg-l 

The  death-rate  of  Eussia,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  is  high.  It  was  stated  at  35-9  iu 
1842.  That  of  Portugal  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain.  Those  of  Turkey,  of  Ireland, 
and  of  Greece  are  unknown.  In  many  of  the 
British  colonies  it  is  lower  than  even  in  Norway. 
Thus  the  average  mortality  during  the  ten  years, 
1866-75,  was  in ' 

Victoria,  16-8  I     South  Australia,  16-3 

New  Soutli  Wales,  16-3         Tasmania,  14-8 
Queensland,  17-7  |     New  Zealand,  12-4 

MoRTALiTT  OF  Cities.— The  mortality  of  cities 
is  in  this  country  almost  invariably  higher  than 
that  of  the  open  country.  But  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  all  other  countries ;  the  exceptionc 
occur  mostly  where  endemic  fevers  are  prevalent 
•  Hayter,  Auaralian  Slatistics. 
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Calcutta     . 

37-7 

Paris  .       . 

Madras 

48-8 

Brussels 

Bombay      . 

41-8 

A.msterdam. 

New  York  . 

24-8 

Rotterdam . 

Brooklyn    . 

20-1 

The  Hague . 

FhUadelpbia      . 

18-0 

Copenhagen 

Montreal     . 

30-9 

Stockholm  . 

Alexandria .       ... 

4o'4 

Christiacia . 

Melbourne,  1873  and 

St.  Petersburg 

1876. 

22-8 

Berlin  . 

Home  Cie78)      . 

29-8 

Hamburg    . 

Naples 

33-1 

Dresden 

Turin  .... 

31-1 

Munich 

Venice 

28-7 

Breslau 

Trieste 

36-2 

Vienna 

Geneva 

23G 

Budapest    . 

in  the  country.  Thus  the  mortality  rate  in  1878 
was  in  London,  235;  in  Ediulmrgh,  22-;,  and 
in  Dublin,  29  6 ;  and  m  20  other  large  towns 
in  the  United  Kingdom  it  varied  between  19* 
in  Portsmouth,  and  29'4  in  Liverpool ;  while  in 
50  towns  of  the  second  class  the  extremes  were 
16'2  at  Dover,  and  IS'l  at  Hochester;  3Q'4  at 
Blackburn,  and  30"8  at  Preston ;  the  average  of 
the  23  towns  being  24-4  per  1,000,  and  of  the 
50  towns  23'.  In  the  same  year  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  small  towns  of  England  yielded  an 
average  rate  of  19'  only.  There  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  districts,  almost  all  rural,  which 
year  after  year  fall  below  17 ;  and  17  was  accord- 
ingly fixed  upon  by  the  late  registrar-general 
for  England  as  a  kind  of  standard  to  be  aimed 
at  by  sanitarians.  '  And  there  are  districts  in 
England,  and  entire  small  counties  in  Scotland, 
where  the  rate  occasionally  falls  belpw  even  1 5. 
The  following  t.ible  exhibits  the  death-rates 
experienced  in  1878  in  a  number  of  foreign  and 
colonial  cities  :— 

34-6 
.  28-0 
.  24-4 
.    27-8 

.  2e-4 

.  220 

.  22-4 

.  18-5 

.  47-1 

.  29-9 

.  20-9 

.  24-7 

.  34-0 

.  28-9 

.  29-6 

.  40-3 

Analysis  of  Eesults. — These  tables  awaken, 
by  the  enormous  differences  between  the  several 
cities  and  countries,  a  curiosity  respecting  the 
causes  of  such  differences,  which,  however,  the 
figures  themselves  go  far  towards  satisfying.  It 
is  at  once  evident  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  the  open  country,  cities  suffer  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  ratio  of  their  ignorance 
and  neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  and  of  the  poverty 
and  squalor,  or  barbarism  of  their  populations. 
Mark,  for  example,  the  contrast  between  Phila- 
delphia and  St.  Petersburg!  Cities  having  a 
steadily  warm  climate,  or  a  climate  of  extremes, 
are  more  unhealthy  than  those  which  enjoy  a 
temperate  one.  By  this  consideratiim,  combined 
with  that  of  their  suppripr  civilisation,  may  be 
explained  the  favourable  position  of  the  cities  of 
Western  as  compared  with  those  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  short,  hot  summers  are  very  fatal 
in  the  latter  region,  and  even  in  Southern  Ger- 
many and  ■  at  Stockholm ;,  while  in  Western 
Europe  generally,  and  especially  in  Scotland, 
winter  and  spring  are  the  deadly  seasons.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of 
Italy  the  short,  sharp,  and  changeable  winter  is 
not  less  deadly  than  the  hot  summer  and  mala- 
rious autumn ;  in  fact  good  winter  climates  for 
poitrinaires  are  exceptional  even  in  Italy. 

In  Great  Britain  the  inlluence  of  climate  per  ee 
on  the  annual  mortality  of  the  several  cities  and 
districts  is  not  very  great ;  and  its  effects  are 
obscured  by  those  of  other  agencies.  But  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  rural  districts,  where 
the  disturbing  factors  are  less  important,  we 
shall  find  that  the  rates  of  mortality  are  on  the 


whole  slightly  more  favourable  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south.  Of  all  the  counties  in  Great 
Britain  Orkney-and-Shetland  stands  best,  with 
an  annual  mortality,  on  an  average  of  Id  years,' 
of  15'13  ;  and  Shetland,  the  more  northern  divi- 
sion, stands  better  than  Orkney.  Great  Britain 
is,  tiierefore,  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  in 
Europe  mortality  decreases  from  south  to  northi 
This  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
throughout  Great  Britain  winter  is  the  deadly 
season,  and  cold  is  more  fatal  than  heat,  thoracic 
than  abdominal  diseases, 

Imfluence  op  Seasons,— The  following  were 
the  dea,th-rates  of  the  four  seasons  in  Eagland 
and  Wales,  in  1868-77  :— 


In  the  chief  towns  • 

In  the  small  towns 

and  rural  districts 


Win- 
ter. 


25-8 
21-7 


Spring. 


22-6 
19-3 


Sum- 
mer. 


23a 
17-2 


Au. 
tumn. 


24-2 
18-S 


Tear. 


23-7 
19-0 


In  Scotland  the  seasonal  mortality,  owingt 
doubtless,  to  the  less  intensity  of  the  summer 
heat,  follows  pretty  nearly  the  order  of  the 
English  small  towns  and  rural  districts.  Thus, 
in  1878:  winter,  252;  spring,  23'2;  summer, 
19-8  ;  autumn,  2i)'4 ;  year,  22-3. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  London,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  death-iate,  owing  to  the  closeness  and 
filth  iness  of  the  city,  was  fearfully  high,  the 
maximum  was  attained  in  summer,  the  figures 
standing  as  follows  in  1606-10,  during  which 
years  the  plague  was  absent.  Average  mortality 
percent.: — winter  (J. P.M.),  1'4;  spring,  1'5; 
summer,  2*7  ;  autumn,  2"6: — total,  7'0. 

Influence  of  Density  of  Population. — In 
accordance  with  a  principle  already  laid  down, 
that  in  communities  suf&ciently  advanced  to  fur- 
nish mortality  statistics,  the  death-rate  dimi- 
nishes wiih  the  progress  of  civilisation,  tho 
mortality  of  London  has  since  the  seventeeth 
century  gradually  and  greatly  diminished.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  nineteenth  century  it  had 
sunk  to  29,  in  1840-49  it  was  25"3,  and  in 
1870-78  only  23. 

The  death-rate  is  also  diminishing  in  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Ger- 
many, in  all  of  which  countries  the  population 
is  believed  to  be  advancing  in  comfort  and  gene- 
ral well-being,  but  in  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  where  comparatively  little  advance  has 
taken  place  in  these  respects,  no  such  diminution 
can  be  demonstrated. 

Nor,  though  evident  in  London  and  in  several 
other  great  towns,  can  a  diminution  of  the 
death-rate  be  positively  affirmed  of  Great  Britain 
generally.  In  Scotland,  indeed,  there  was  a  de- 
cided increase  from  1855  until  1876,  when  a 
decline,  which  may  prove  transient  only,  set  in. 
And  in  England  no  improvement  could  be  shown 
for  many  years  before  1871,  since  which  date 
there  has  been  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
of  years  of  low  mortality,  concurring  with  a 
generally  low  temperature  and  excessive  fall  of 
rain. 

•  1866-75. 
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The  great  antagonistic  influence  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Farr'a  principle, 
That  mortality  increases  with  density  of  popu- 
lation.' And  'urbanisation '  advances  so  rapidly 
in  Great  Britain,  that  all  the  eflforts  and  de- 
yicfls  of  sanitary  and  medical  science  are  scarcely 
able  to  do   more    than    neutralise   its   evil 


SooECES  OP  Faiiacy. — It  may  be  as  ■well  to 
advert  to  some  of  the  princip^  sources  of  faUaey, 
vhich  hamper  us  in  appreciating  national  and 
local  death-rates.  One  of  these  is  the  varying 
number  of  births.  This  ranges  in  the  Conti- 
nental States  of  Europe  from  about  40  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  even  more  in  Russia  and 
Hungary,  down  to  25  in  France;  and  in  Britain 
from  48  or  50  in  some  coal  and  iron  districts, 
down  to  22  in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  The 
late  Dr.  Letheby  maintained  that  a  high  birth- 
rate TPas  a  direct  cause  of  a  high  death-rate, 
owing  to  the  great  mortality  among  infants. 
This  was  an  error;  the  two  often  concur,  but 
the  former  is  not  a  cause  of  the  latter,  unless 
■where  the  infants  perish  in  enormous  propor- 
tion. The  usual  result  in  this  country  of  a  large 
anii  especially  of  an  increasing  birth-rate,  is  to 
,  in  the  community  the  proportion  of 


chUdien  beyond  infancy,  and  of  young  persons, 
who  ordinarily  suffer  a  very  low  death-rate  as 
compared  with  old  or  even  middle-aged  per- 
sons. The  favourable  rates  prevailing  among 
these  young  persons  overpowering  the  unfavour- 
ahle  ones  of  the  infants,  and  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  old  people^  the  apparent  death- 
rate  is  actually  diminished,  instead  of  being 
increased  as  Letheby  supposed.  And  this  points 
to  the  true  reason  why  the  death-rate  of  France 
is  higher  than  that  of  England,  whereas  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  in  the  two  countries  is  about 
the  same  at  most  ages,  the  birth-rate  of  France 
being  exceedingly  low  (Bertillon).  The  lower 
tk  average  age  of  the  popttlatio)t  the  lower  the 
imti^ate. 

A  considerable  amount  of  emigration  or  immi- 
gration affects  the  death-rate'  in  proportion  to 
the  average  age  of  the  migrants.  Thus  the 
mortality  of  most  great  and  growing  towns 
weald  stand  worse  than  it  does,  were  it  not  for 
the  large  numbers  of  young  and  healthy  persons 
from  the  country  who  settle  in  them.  Watering- 
places  and  residential  towns  appear  somewhat 
healthier  than  they  really  are,  by  reason  of  the 
numbers  of  young  domestic  servants  who  form  a 
large  portion  of  their  population.  But  it  ia  in 
om;  colonies  that  the  effect  of  migration  on  the 
aeath-rato  can  best  be  studied.  Tbd  unexampled 
death-rate  of  New  Zealand,  quoted  above,  is  the 
result  of  two  kinds  of  causes,  one  set  of  which 
we  may  call  real,  the  other  factitious  or  apparent, 
ihe former  are  the  cool,  equable  climate,  and  the 
orderly  and  prosperous  condition  of  the  popular 
tion;  the  latter  are  the  contitant  stream  of 
S    yi'Mttl  immigrants,  and  the  very  high 

Inflothce  of  Agb  and  Sex.— The  influence 
M  Sjge  and  of  sex  on  the  mortality  in  England  and 

M   Tr^  ^  ^^  ^'"""i  ™  a  tabular  form. 

mortality  per  1,000  at  twelve  groups  of 
g  in  males  and   females  in  the  41   years 
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The  superiority  of  the  women  is  here  ■well- 
marked,  except  during  childhood  and  the  years 
of  early  married  life  and  much  child-bearing. 

Influence  op  Race. — The  influence  of  race  is 
usually  difficult  to  separate  from  that  of  habits 
of  life.  In  Europe  the  Jews  offer  the  most 
notable  example.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote 
from  Oesterlen  Neufville's  statistics  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  who  found  that  there  the  aver- 
age age  of  Christians  at  death  was  36'9  years,  but 
that  of  Jews  was  48- 7 ;  and  from  Hoffman,  the 
death-rate  of  the  Jews  of  Prussia,  which  was 
only  21-6  per  1,000,  against  29-6  among  the 
Christians. 

Influence  op  Station  and  Occupation. — 
The  influence  of  station  and  occupation  on  mor- 
tality is  -very  great. '  The  subject  has  been  care- 
fully handled  by  J)r.iFarr  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Registrar-General  for  England's  thirty-fifth 
Report.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  of  all  trades 
or  professions  that  can  be  isolated,  clergymen, 
barristers,  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  game- 
keepers, grocers,"  seem  to  stand  best  in  this  re- 
spect. ■  Booksellers,'  paper-makers,  wheelwrights, 
and  carpenters  also  suffer  but  a  small  mortality. 
Schoolmasters  and  teachers  go  on  well  up  to 
fifty-five.  Solicitors^  domestic  servants,  watch- 
makers, shoemakers;  blacksmiths,  range  not  far 
from  the  average  rates ;  so  do  bakers  (though 
such  is  not  the  current  opinion),  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  weavers.  The  workers  in  iron,  as  a  rule, 
experience  laut  a  low  mortality  in  early  life,  but 
a  high  one  as.  they-  grow  older ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  millers,  and,  somewhat  strangely,  and 
no  doubt  for  Very  different  reasons,  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  Tailors  begin  very  ill,  and  end 
fairly.  Medical  men,  alas !  perish  frequently  in 
early  life,  and  only  attain  a  respectable  position 
after  fifty-five.  Chemists,  too,  and  veterinary 
surgeons,  come  out  badly.  The  figures  for 
drapers  much  resemble  those  for  medical  men. 
Those  for  miners,  naturally  enough,  are  not 
much  different  from  those  for  iron-workers, 
though  a  little  worse.  Tobacconists,  as  mightbe 
expected,  suffer  very  heavily  until  middle  life. 
Printers,  bookbinders,  clerks,  commercial  travel- 
lers, glass  manufacturers,  dock  labourers,  porters, 
railway  employes,  butchers,  fishmongers,  coach- 
men, draymen,  grooms,  all  suffer  a  very  high  mor- 
tality. And  the  very  worst  positions  are  occupied 
by  the  dealers  in  alcohol  and  in  lead  (the  painters), 
and- by  the  potters. 

These  facts  are  of  considerable  practical  in- 
terest in  relation!  to  questions  of  life  insurance. 

MoaTALiTY  OP  Diseases. — Some  acquiiintance 
with' the  mortality  of  diseases,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  infiuencedi  by  age,  sex,  climate, 
season,  &c.,  is  also  of  great  value  for  prognosis. 
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Infonnation  on  this  subject  will  be  found  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  diseases;  moreoTer  the 
limits  of  this  article  are  not  sufficient  to  admit 
of  much  discussion  cf  the  subject. 

A  few  facts  respecting  the  acute  infectious 
diseases  will,  however,  be  of  interest — ■ 

1.  Typhoid  Fever.— The  average  death-rate  of 
enteric  fever  was  put  by  Murchison,  in  accord- 
ance with  British,  French,  and  German  hospital 
statistics,  at  174  per  cent.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  ground  for  putting  the  average  mortality 
of  children  and  youths  at  H  or  12,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  only  the  worst  cases  occurring  in 
children  find  their  way  to  hospitals.  Over  fifty 
years  of  age  somewhere  near  one-half  usually  die 
(Liebermeister). 

2.  Typhus.— -In  typhus  the  mortality  varies 
extremely  in  different  epidemics,  sometimes  rising 
above  the  average  of  enteric  fever,  more  often, 
perhaps,  falling  below  it.  In  Ireland  it  is  usually 
low,  averaging  perhaps  9  or  10  per  cent.,  or  less. 
The  mortality  of  children  from  this  disease  is 
much  lower  than  from  enteric  fever  (Murchi- 
son, Lebert,  &e.).  The  number  of  deaths  as- 
cribed to  typhus  (that  is  continued  fever,  inclu- 
ding enteric)  in  the  register,  is,  however,  largest 
in  proportion  to  the  living  under  five  years ;  is 
low  from  10  to  15,  and  again  from  25  to  35 ;  and 
then  increases  gradually  up  to  extreme  old  age. 
One  cannot  lielp  suspecting  that  other  febrile 
affections  of  children  are  confounded  with  typhus 
and  enteric  fevers. 

3.  Measles. — The  mortality  from  epidemics 
of  this  disease  is  often  as  low  as  2  or  3  per  cent., 
but  it  has  been  known  to  rise  to  30  per  cent. 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  as  where  chil- 
dren, or  even  adults,  are  crowded  together  in  a 
hospital.  Among '  virgin '  communities  ^as  in  well- 
known  epidemics  in  Iceland,  Faroe,  Madagascar, 
Fiji)  the  mortality  is  sometimes  frightfvdly  large. 
It  is  comparatively  small  in  summer ;  and  de- 
cidedly small  among  the  comfortable  classes, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  exercise  of  greater  care. 
It  is  beyond  comparison  greatest  in  the  second 
year  of  life,  and  by  the  tenth  has  become  quite 
trifling ;  but  adults  may  die  of  measles. 

4.  Starlatina. — There  is  a  prodigious  differ^ 
ence  in  the  deadliness  of  different  epidemics 
of  this  disease,  even  in  the  same  locality.  In 
Southern  Europe  it  is  comparatively  a  mild  dis- 
ease; in  Britain  it  is  most  severe;  yet  even  here 
eighty  successive  cases  may  occur  without  a 
death.  But  a  mortality  under  10  per  cent,  may 
be  considered  moderate  (Thomas,  in  Ztemssen) ; 
it  is  often  much  higher.  It  is  at  its  maximum 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  year,  but  continues 
very  deadly  up  to  ten  or  twelve;  by  fifteen  it 
has  almost  reached  a  minimum,  but,  unlike 
measles,  continues  to  be  somewhat  formidable 
throughout  life,  especially  to  parturient  women. 
Season  and  station  in  life  make  little  difference 
in  its  deadliness 

6.  S)»a/i!poar.— Smallpox  did  and  does,  in  un- 
vaccinated  communities,  where  it  has  long  been 
at  home,  destroy  somewhere  about  10  per  cent. 
of  the  population ;  and  of  persons  unprotected  by 
vaccination,  wlio  are  attacked,  40  per  cent,  often 
perish.  Among  'virgin'  communities  it  is  still 
more  deadly.  Age  makes  comparatively  little 
difference  in  its  fat»lit;. 
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6.  Whooping  cough. — The  death-rate  of  this 
disease  is  very  large  in  the  first  year  of  life,  de- 
clining afterwards  like  that  of  measles,  but  rather 
more  rapidly,  and  becoming  quite  insignificant 
before  the  tenth  year.  Whooping-cough  is  more 
fatal  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  to»ns  than  in 
the  country,  among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich ; 
but  these  differences,  except  the  first,  are  not 
very  well-marked.  John  Beddob. 

MOBTIPICATIOH'  {mors,  death,  saAfaoio, 
I  make). — A  popular  name  for  gangrene.  See 
Ga-ngkene. 

MOTILITY,  Disorders  of.— The  power  of 
executing  movements  of  the  different  parts,  or 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  may  be  interfered  with 
in  various  ways;  and  as  snch  disabilities  are 
generally  partial,  the  particular  movements  that 
happen  to  be  implicated  will  also  differ  amongst 
themselves  in  different  cases. 

The  disorders  of  movement  to  be  referred  to 
in  this  place  are  principally  those  in  which  mu»- 
cl  es  of  one  of  the  limbs,  or  of  other  external  parts 
of  the  body  are  concerned  —  though  disorders 
of  the  same  kind,  and  also  of  different  degrees, 
are  likewise  frequent,  in  which  we  may  find  per- 
verted movements  of  viscera  and  their  ducts,  as 
well  as  of  blood-vessels:  in  other  words,  portions 
of  the  involuntary  muscular  system  are  apt  to 
have  their  functional  activity  deranged,  after 
some  of  the  same  modes  as  portions  of  the 
voluntary  muscular  system. 

In  such  cases,  almost  without  exception — and 
to  whichever  class  the  defects  may  belong — ^the 
disordered  motility  is  due  primarily  to  some  de- 
fective or  abnormal  action  of  the  nerve-centres 
or  of  the  nerves  in  relation  with  the  muscles  im- 
plicated, rather  than  to  any  primitive  disease  of 
the  muscles  themselves. 

Classification. — Disorders  of  motility  are 
divisible  into  three  primary  classes,  according 
as  they  show  themselves  (A)  in  response  to 
voluntary  ineitations;  (B)  in  response  to  mere 
'  reflex '  impressions ;  or  (C)  spontaneously.  The 
particular  muscles  implicated  (or  the  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  various  defects)  will  neces- 
sarily differ  much  according  to  the  extent  and 
situation  of  the  disease  in  the  nerve-centres  or 
in  the  nerve-trunks  to  which  the  defects  are 
due.  In  some  cases  particular  defects  of  motility 
can  be  confidently  referred  to  disease  of  the 
brain,  and  even  of  particular  parts  thereof;  in 
others  they  may  be  referred  to  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  particular  regions;  or,  in  other 
cases  still,  they  may  be  as  cle^ly  due  to  some 
altered  condition  of  nerve-roots  or  of  nerve- 
trunks  in  their  continuity. 

A.  Disorders  of  voluntary  movements. 
Under  this  head  are  to  be  included  different  varie- 
ties of  disordered  movement,  thus  divisible : — 

1.  Diminution  of  motor  power.-^Th\B  varies 
much  in  degree  in  different  cases.  There  may 
be  mere  weakness  (paresis)  or  ac'ual  loss  of 
power  (paralysis)  of  one  or  more  limbs,  or  of 
particular  sets  of  muscles.  The  type  of  the 
paralysis  will  vary  according  to  the  seat  and 
extent  of  the  lesion ;  thus  it  miy  be '  due  to  a 
cerebral  lesion,  and  be  of  the  hemiplegie  type. 
(see  Humiplbqia)  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  spinal 
lesion,  and  be  of  the  paraplegic  type  (see  Faba- 
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pisoiA) ;  or  tlie  loss  of  power  may  be  owing  to 
diseaBD  or  injury  of  some  nerve-trunk,  and  then 
be  of  the  type  of  a  peripheral  paralysis,  such  as 
TO  get  in  facial  palsy. 

2°  Imperfect  coordination  of  movements. — Here 
the  several  muscles  concerned  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  given  movement  act  without  the  rela- 
tive subordination  and  gradation  of  force  needful 
for  its  proper  execution.  Some  muscles  contract 
too  powerfully  and  others  not  enough,  or  some 
contract  too  quickly  and  others  too  slowly,  with 
th?  eifeot  of  producing  a  spasmodic  or  otherwise 
disordered  movement  —  one  by  which  the  end 
desired  is  not  readily  attained.  The  condition 
thus  produced  is  known  as  '  ataxia.'  of  which 
there  are  two  principal  varieties — one  caused 
by  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  (««  Locomotor  Ataxy)  ;  and  the  other  by 
disease  of  the  cerebellum  (see  Cerebellum, 
Lesions  of).  Ataxia  is,  in  fact,  a  condition  for 
the  most  part  caused  by  the  defects  described  in 
the  previous  category,  together  with  that  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  next,  the  two  states  co-existing 
(in  diflerent  proportions  in  different  cases)  among 
muscles  called  into  simultaneous  or  successive 
activity  for  the  execution  of  various  complex 
movements.  A  kind  of  ataxy  may  indeed  be 
induced  by  mere  paresis  in  some  muscles  of 
a  physiological  group,  that  is  cf  some  muscles 
vhose  business  it  is  habitually  to  act  in  com- 
bination with  others, 

3.  Spaanwdio  action  of  certain  muscles. — On 
volitional  incitations  reaching  the  spinal  cord 
in  certain  states  of  disease,  some  of  the  muscles 
whose  contraction  is  to  be  brought  about  are 
thrown  into  a  condition  of  over-action  or  touio 
spasm,  whereby  the  performance  of  the  move- 
ment is  greatly  interfered  with.  In  such  cases 
there  is  almnst  always  in  addition  increased 
reflex  excitability,  so  that  it  is  in  some  cases 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  spasm  is  pri- 
marily due  to  the  volitional  incitation,  and  how 
much  to  reflex'spasms — caused  by  cutaneous  im- 
pressions consequent  upon  the  commencing  move- 
ment. These  conditions  are  especially  met  with 
in  cases  where  portions  of  the  cord  are  cut  off  from 
the  Bo-called  'mhibiting'  influence  of  the  brain, 
at  the  Same  time  that  there  is  hyperaemia,  with 
increased  excitability  of  the  then  active  regions 
of  spinal  grey  matter.  This  state  of  things  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  'primary  solerotie  of  the 
lateral  columns.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  initia- 
tion of  voluntary  movements  may,  in  other  cases, 
give  rise  to  clonic  spasms  in  the  parts  moved, 
especially  in  certain  cases  of  dis^eminated  or 
miulat  sclerosis.   See  Spikal  Coed,  Diseases  of. 

i.  Tremors,  shaMngs,  or  choreic  movements.— 
Tremors  (lite  or  coarse)  and  shakings  are  really 
olonio  spasms  of  limited  range;  and  all  gradations 
nay  at  times  be  met  with  between  these  several 
types  of  disordered  movement.  Such  morbid 
movements  of  one  or  other  grade,  even  if  <  they 
exist  more  or  less  continuously,  are  usually  in- 
creased by  volitional  iiicitations.  This  is  the 
MS8,  tor  instance,  in  paralysis  agitans;  in  the 
tremliliDg  from  mercurial  poisoning  or  from 
Chrome  alcoholism,  as  well  as  in  that  from 
senile  changes;  in  the  shakings  met  with  in 
awsemmated  sclerosis;  and  also  in  the  more 
"Mgular  movements,  often  of  wider  range,  met 


with  in  chorea.    See  Chobba  ;  Spinal  Cord,  Die- 
eases  of;  and  Tbemob. 

B.  Disorders  of  reflex  motility. — The  con- 
ditions on  which  disordered  movements,  due  to 
increase  of  reflex  excitability,  depend,  have  been 
above  referred  to.  The  withdrawal  of  brain- 
influence  from,  and  the  increased  hyper^Jiia  of 
certain  tracts  of  spinal  grey  matter,  seem  to  be  the 
maiu  causes,  and  these  are  met  with  principally 
m  certain  forms  of  paraplegia,  and  in  spasmodio 
spinal  paralysis,  or  primary  sclerosis  of  the 
lateral  columns.  The  mere  weakening  of  cere- 
bral influence  will,  however,  lead  to  an  increased 
manifestation  of  reflex  movements,  as  may  be 
seen  m  certain  nervous  or  delicate  persons,  in 
infants,  or  in  young  children. 

Two  forms  of  reflex  actions  have  to  be  dis- 
criminated, namely,  those  excited  by  cutaneous 
impressions — skin  reflexes;  and  those  indiioe'd 
by  taps  or  slight  blows  upon  tendons — tendon 
reflexes.  Both  forms  are  often  unduly  exalted 
in  the  same  person,  though  sometimes  the  skin 
reflexes  may  be  normal,  whilst  the  tendon  re- 
flexes are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Keflex  movements  of  both  kinds  may  be 
diminished,  either  (1)  from  disease  of  afferent 
nerve-roots  outside  or  within  the  cord,  as  in 
locomotor  ataxy ;  (2)  from  destructive  disease  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  as  in  many  cases  of 
severe  paraplegia;  or  (3)  from  disease  of  the 
motor  roots  or  nerves  supplying  particular  groups 
of  muscles. 

An  increase  or  a  diminution  of  reflex  excita- 
bility is  frequently  met  with,  and  is  often  of 
much  importance,  in  connection  wibhone  or  other 
of  the  viscera,  such  as  the  heart,  the  stomach, 
the  bladder,  or  the  intestines.  This  undue 
nervous  excitability  may  be  depend  upon  mor- 
bid conditions,  partly  of  the  medulla  or  spinal' 
cord,  and  partly  of  portions  of  the  sympathetie 
system. 

As  possible  conditions  of  much  importance  in 
the  setiology  of  many  nervous  affections  we  may 
here  also  mention  disordered  activity  of  certain 
vaso-motor  centres,  which,  either  immediately 
or  remotely,  influence  the  Cnlibre  of  the  blood- 
vessels supplying  certain  portions  of  the  brain 
or  cord.  In  this  manner  there  may  be  induced 
either  spasm  of  their  vessels,  wilhgreatly  lowered 
blood-supply;  or  paralysis  of  vessels,  with  con- 
sequent hy persemia  in  such  nerve-centres.  These 
conditions  would  correspond  with  the  death-like 
pallors  or  the  flushings  occasionally  observable 
in  the  face,  or  other  tracts  of  skin.  The  doubt 
exists,  however,  as  to  how  long  such  mere 
reflex  pallors  or  flushings  may  persist  in  nerve- 
centres,  that  is,  when  they  are  simply  due  to 
functional  defects.  Are  they  always  merely  tran- 
sient phenomena,  or  may  they  persist  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  as  some  have  supposed  ? 

C.  Spontaneous  movements. — The  move- 
ments which  are  manifested  '  spontaneously '  are 
various  in  nature  or  degree,  though  they  are  of 
kinds  similar  to  those  that  may  be  excited  by 
voluntary  incitations.  We  need  only  enumerate 
these  different  varieties  here,  and  briefly  indicate 
either  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  encountered, 
or  the  conditions  on  which  they  depend,  (n) 
2V«mors,  such  as  present  themselves  in  paralysis 
agitans,  or  mercurial  poisoning;  (4)  iwitohings. 
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or  ttartings,  occnrring  in  one.  or  more  limbs, 
either  upper  or  lower,  in  some  eases  of  cerebral 
and  of  spinal,  disease ;  the  more  irregular  but 
less  spasmodiomoTenents,  known  as  (e^^ahorek, 
occurring  principally  5o  the  disease  from  which 
they  derive  their  name  (being  sometimes  indefi-. 
nite,  and  at  others  distinctly  co-ordinated) ;  (d) 
spasms,  which  may  be  either, co-ordinated,  as  in 
some  cases  of  chorea ;  clonic,  as  in  epiiepsy, 
eclampsia,  and  other  allied  affections ;  or  tonic, 
as  in  tetany,  tetanus,  strychniarpoisoning,  and 
certain  spinal  affections,  as  well  as  in  some  cere- 
bral diseases.        v  i  . 

Conditions  of  rigidity  and  eontraciian,  due  to 
a  mora  or  less  permanent  tonic  spasm,  are 
scarcely  to  be  described  under  the  head  of  spon- 
taneous movements,  since ,  in  such  conditions, 
although  there  is  powerful  muscular  contractioni 
there  is  no  actual  movement ;  and,  similarly,  the 
spontaneous  flickeringa  of  muscular  fibres,  seen 
in  so  many  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  here,  even  though  no 
movements  are  produced,  owing  to  the  small 
numbep  of  muscular  fibres  involved  at  any  one 
time.  The  flickerings  themselves  are  really  clonic 
spasms,  involving  a  few  fibres  simultaneously. 

,  TBE4.TMEir)i.-^The  treatment  of  these  different 
nervous  conditions  will  be  considered  fully 
under  the  various  special  articles  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made..      .        . 

H.  Chaiiltoh  Bastun. 

MOUTH,  Diseases  of, — The  principal  dis- 
eases of  the  mouth  may  be  thus  enumerated  ,iu 
the  foUuwiog  order  :-t1.  Infiammation  and  itu 
results;  2.  Epulis;  .3.  Gumbpil;.  4. ^Eanula; 
6.  Salivary  calculus;  and  6.  Salivary  fistula. 
Diseases  of  the  tongue  and  of  the .  teeth  are 
treated  of  in  other  articles 

1.  Inflammation. — Stsots.;  Stomatitis ;  Fr. 
Stomaiite  ;  Ger.  Mundsehldmhautimtzundung. — 
Inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  fully,  described 
under  the  beading  Stosiatitis.  iS^ealso  ApHxuiE; 
and  Cancbum  Obis. 

2..  Epulis.  —  Stnon.  :  ,Fr.   Ejmlide  ;    Crer. 


DBSoiirpTioif. — Epulis  is.  the  name  given  to  a, 
tumour  which  springs  from  the  alveolar  processes 
and  from  the  periosteum  covering  them.  It  is 
more  often  seen  in  connection  with  the  inferior 
than  witli  the  superior  maxilla.  It  forms  a 
smooth,  rounded,  or  lobulated  tumour,  covered 
with  the  mucous  membrane  pf  -.the  guin.  It  is 
firm  or  semi-eilastic  to  ithe  touch.  As  jt  groyps, 
it  loosens  and  displaces  the  teeth.  Its  intimate 
structure  varies  considerably,,.  Sometimes  it, is 
a  simple  fibrous  tumour;  sometimes  a  ;round-, 
celled  sarcoma ;  sometimes  a  myeloid.  At  first 
it  is  benign  ;  but  if.  it  be  allowed  to  remain,  it 
is  apt  to  ulceritte,  and  exhibits  . something  of  ,a 
malignant  aspect  and  character.        j,( 

Tkfatment. — The  tumour  i(hould  be,  removed, 
and  the  portion  of  the  .alveplar  process  from 
which  it  springs  should  be  taken  away.  Unless 
this  be  done,  the  growth  is  almost,  certain  to 
return. 

3.  O-umbpU.— Sykon. :  Parulis;  Fr.  Parulie; 
Ger.  Zahn/lMsokgiisckwiir,        ,         

t)BS0Ri?Tioiir.— A  gumboil  is  a  circumscribed 
inflammation   of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of 
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the  periosteum  covering  the.  alveolar  processes. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  de- 
cayed tooth.  In  a  severe  case  the  swelling,  pain, 
and  discomfort  are  great ;  and  the  constitutional 
symptoms  often  run  high.  When  suppuration 
takes  place  the  boil  generally  breaks,  and  a 
speedy  cure  is  obtained. ,  If,  however,  the  pus 
cannot  find  a  ready  exit,  it  may,  burrow,  giving 
rise  to  necrosisiof  the  subjacent  bone,,  or  it  may 
form  sinuses  in  various  directions — for  instance, 
on.  the  cheek. 

,Tbeatment. — The  cheek  should  be  poulticed, 
and  the  old-fashioned  fig  poultice  is  often 
applied,  to  the  gum  with  advantage.  The  mouth 
is-  to  be  frequently  rinsed  with  hot  water.  The 
diet  should  consist  entirely  of  fluids.  An 
aperient  should  be  given  at  the  outset,  and  sub- 
sequently a  suitable  stimulant,  such  as  ammonia 
and  bark.  As  soon  as  pus  can  be  detecte<l,  the 
gum  should  be  lanced.  When  the  acute  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  .the  source  of  irritation 
should  be  removed. 

4.  Basula. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Grmomlletie ;  Ger. 
Bimula}  FrSsehleingesckiimht. 

Definition. — Cystic  formations  in  the  mucous 
membrane  beneath  the  tongue,  which  take  their 
origin  sometimes  in  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual 
or  sub-maxillary  glands,  sometimes  in  the  areo- 
lar spaces,,  and  possibly  also  in  the  bursa  ber 
tween  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles. 

A.  Interned  Ranula. — Dbsgription. — The  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  ranula  are  unconnected  with 
the  salivary  glands ;  and,  in  many  instances,  a 
probe  may  be  passed  along  the  ducts,  or  the 
saliva  may  be  noticed  flowing  from  them,  while 
the  ranula  remains  unaltered. 

.Other  cases  belong  to  that  simple  variety 
which  depends  merely  upon  an  accumulation  of 
the  normal  secretions  in  a  natural  cavity,  such 
as  a  duct,  which  has  become  temporarily  ob- 
structed. Such  obstruction  may  arise  from  local 
inflammation,  from  inspissation  of  the  normal 
fluid,  or  from  the  impaction  of  a  salivary  cal- 
culus, as  will  be  subsequently  described. 

Tebatmbnt. — The  majority  of  cysts  in  this 
situation.lie  just  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 
They  are,  moreover,  always  small  at  their  comr 
mencement,  so  that  if  the  attention  of  the  sur- 
geon is  called  to  them  early,  they  can  generally 
be  cured  by  taking  up  a.piece  of  the  cyst-wall, 
and  cutting. it  off  with  scissors  ;  or  a  seton  may 
be  passed  .through  the.tumour.  and  knotted.when 
the  cyst  will  gradually  contract. 

B.  External  BarnUa.  —  Desghiption.— These 
are  larger  tumours,  which  lie  between  the  tongue 
and  the  jaw,  and  become  prominent  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck.  Though  the  term 
ranula  is  applied  to  them,  they  are  of  a  different 
character,  and  analogous  to  the  sebaceous  tu- 
mours which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
skin,  containing,  like  them,  a  thick,  gritty  sub- 
stance of,  a  fawn  colour,  often  very  offensive. 
This  material  is  made  up  chiefly  of  epithelium, 
plates  of  cholesterine,  and  oil. 

Sometimes  these  enlargements  advance  very 
slowly  ;  but  in  other  instances  their  progress  is 
extraordinarily  i;apid,  and  then  the  disease  is 
called  acfite  ra)iii/a. .  i 

TuEATMBNT.-^The  cure  of  cases  of  this  class 
is  more  difficult  and  tedious.    The  cyst  should 
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be  fre»ly  opened  fiom  the  mouth  j  the  contents 
ecooped  out ;  and  the  cavity  filled  with  lint. 
Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  counter- 
opening  in  the  neck,  and  to  treat  the  disease  as 
»n  ordinary  abscess.  Passing  a  seton  may  be 
nsefijl.  To  dissect  the  cyst  out  is. an  unneoes- 
nry  proceeding,   and   not    always    free  from 

sfsaliTary  Calculus. — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Calaul 


laUvam;  Ser.  SpmAelstem. 

DsscBipnoN.— Concretions,  composed  chiefly 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  not  very  uncommon 
in  the  ducts  of  the  parotid,  sub-maxillaryi 
and  sublingual  glands.  These  calculi  may  vaTy 
in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  filbert,  or  even 
larger.  Not  unfrequemly  they  form  around  some 
small  foreign  body,  such  as  a  seed  or  a  morsel  of 
woody  fibre,  which  has  made  its  way  into  the 
duet.  Occasionally  they  occupy  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  but  more  often  they  are  found  in 
the  duet.  Here  they  may  simply  obstruct  the 
outlet,  and  give  rise  to  an  accumulation  of  the 
secretion,  forming  a  lanula,  and  inconveniencing 
the  patient  by  forcing  the  tongue  upward  and 
backwaid ;  or  they  may  cause  a  local  infiamma- 
tion  vhioh  terminates  in  an  abscess. 

Trsatmeni. — If  a  concretion  can  be  felt,  either 
with  a  finger  or  with  a  probe,  an  incision  should 
he  made  and  the  calculus  removed.  If  there  is 
local  inflammation,-  it  should  be  fomented  or 
poulticed;  and.'if  an  abscess  forms,  it  should  be 
opened  and  then  treated  in  the  same  way. 

6,  Salivary  rflstulft. — SnroN. :  Fr.  Fistuk 
mlmire ;  Ger.  iSpeicJie/Jistel.  - 

DasCBiPTioN.— Occasionally  the  duct  of  the 
parotid  gland  (Steno'a  duct)  is  wounded  or  in- 
Tolved  in  an  ulceration,  or  an  abscess  forms  in 
its  track  and  bursts  externally.  In  such  cases  a 
lalivary  fistula  is  likely  to  be  the  result.  The 
secretion  from,  the  parotid,  instead!  of  making  its 
my  into  the  mouth,  dribbles  over  the  cheek. 

laBATMaNT,— The  treatment  of  salivary  fis- 
tula consists,  fu!8t,  in  establishing  an  opening 
into  the, mouth  by  meausof  a  few  threads  of  silk, 
a  mre,  or  a  piece  of  catgut,  passed  from  without 
inwards,  brought:  out  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
ends  tied  together.  The  next  pointi  is  to  close 
the  skin  of  the  cheek  over  the  fistulous  opening. 
This  may  be  done  by  .touching  the  edges  with 
the  actual  cautery,  so  as  to  make  them  contract; 
hy  paring.the  edges,  and  bringing  them  accu- 
wtely  together;  or  by  dissectingtheskin  around 
the  wound,  sUding  it. along  so  as  to  cover  the 
openmg,  and  securing  it  with  stitches.  But  the 
core  of  salivary  fistula^a  purely  surgical  pro- 
eeedug^is  always  difficult,  and  a  more  or  less 
ttepressed  soar  is  sure  to  remain. 

W.   FuUBLIB 'Gl.ABKI!^ 

M0VA3LE    KIDITET 

'"      8  of. 


See    Kidneys, 


s  "°^,™BNT,  Therapeutical  Uses  of.— 
oraoK.:  Movement  Cure;  Kinesitherapeutics ; 
".  ^o»BM(,}«e  SuidoUe;  Ger.  Kimsithfrapie. 
diaJ!!?"™-'^''*  ""«*''<"i  of'  treatment  , of 
TaiTJ'^f  "t'""'"'  W^™  to  ^"0  been  first 
sS  ''y.I-^g.  »  member  of  the  Boyal 
mtont  i^^'^y-  "•^'"^  the,  beginning  of  the 
St  r^l  ^^  >novementr.«mpbyed  are 
"Id  to  bo  of  three  classes,  namely,  l.^lrtiw 
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mmements,  executed  by  the  patient  himself,  or 
by  the  patient  aided  by  an  assistatit ;  2.  Passive 
maoermmts,  performed  by  the  assistant  on  the 
p.itient ;  and  3.  Aats  of  resistance  to  movements, 
whether  executed  by  the  assistant  against  the 
patient,  or  by  the  patient  against  the  assistant. 

Uses. — The  several  classes  of  movements,  for 
which  mechanical  arrangements  are  also  con- 
trived, when  scientifically  employed,  are  used  in 
the  treatment  of  paralysis,'  curvatures  of  the 
spine  or  limbs,  and  injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
joints.  '  Movements  of  the  nature  of  friction  or 
shampooing  are  also  employed  in  the  treatment 
cf  certain  diseases  of  internal  organs,  and  will 
be  found  described  elsewhere  in  this  worki  See 
FEiorios ;  and  Shampooino. 

MOX.S  (Eastern). — A  term  for  a  form  of 
counter-irritation,  which  consists  in  producing  an 
eschar '  by  burning  certain  materials ,  iipon  the 
skin  of  a  part.  Moxie  were  originally  prepared 
in  Eastern  countries  from  the  leaves  of  Ihie  arte- 
misia ;  but  when  used  in  this  country,  cotton- 
wool and  other  substances  are  employed^     See 

CoUNTEH-lBEItAIION. 

MirOOID  DEGEWEBATIOIS".  — A  form 

of  degeneration,  which  is  associated  with  the 
pi^duction  of  a  mucus-like  substance;  See  Degh- 

NGBATIOH. 

MTTCOirS  KEMBBANES,   Diseases  of. 

This  class  of  membranes,  which  line  organs  and 
passages  communicating  with  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  though  presenting  modifications  as  to  their 
minute  structure  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
exhibit  a  general  reseinblance  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  consist  essentially  of  sab-mucous  tis- 
sue; abasement-membrane;  epithelium  of  various 
kinds  covering  the  free'  surface;,  and  numerous 
glands  or  follicles,  difiering  in  their  characters 
in  different  tracts.  They  are  highly  vascular 
as  a  rule ;  and  many  of  them  are  richly  provided 
with  absorbent  vessels,  i  It  is  only  intended  in 
this  article  to  treat  briefly,  from  a  general  point 
of  view,  the  morbid  conditions  to  which  mucous 
structures  as  a  class  are  liable.  Those  connected 
with  the  several  mucons  tracts  are  discussed 
under  their  appropriate  headings. 

1.  Injury. — Most  of  the  mucous  surfaces  are 
exposed  to  injury  from  various  causes.  This  may 
come  from  without,  the  cause  being  either  me- 
chanical, chemical,  or  excessive  heat.  As  illus- 
trations may  be  mentioned  injury  to  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  air-passages  by 
foreign  bodies ;  corrosion  from  swallowing  strong 
acids ;  and  burning  or  scalding  of  the  mouth  or 
of  parts  lower  down,  in  consequence  of  inhaling 
a  hot  blast  or  swallovring  boiling  water.  In  oUier 
csises  the  injury  may  originate  within  the  body, 
as  by  calculi  passing  along  tubes  or  lodged  in 
cavities ;  hardened  faeces  in  the  intestines ;  para- 
sites; or  the  rupture  of  enlarged  vein3,aneurisms, 
or  absces.<ies  opening  into  mucous  cavities. 

The  effects  of  an  injury  to  a  mucous  surface 
differ  much  in  their  nature  and  extent,  accord- 
ing to  its  cause.  Thus  there  may  be  a.  mere 
contusion;  a  fruperflcial  erosion  or  abrasion;  a 
more  or  less  extensive  wound  or  rupture,  other 
structures  being  then  also  involved;  a  bum  or 
scald ;  or  actual  destruction  by  corrosives.  More 
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OP  less  inflammation  follows  injury  to  a  mucous 

surface.    Subsequently  ulcers  may  be  produced, 

which  by  their  cicatrization  may  give  rise  to  con- 

Ktriction  or  actual  obliteration  of  tubes,  and  other 

untoward  consequences. 


2.  Hypereemia  and  Anesmia. — The  mucous 
membranes  are  very  prone  to  become  the  seat 
of  congestion,  either  active,  mechanical,  or  pas- 
sive.   Active  congestion  may  be  a  part  of  a 
physiological  process,  as  is  seen  in  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  during  the  process  of  diges- 
tion.   Any  slight  irritation  may  also  cause  it, 
and  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  indicate  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  between  this  condition 
and  inflammation,  of  which  active  congestion 
constitutes  the  earliest  stage.    It  is  charactei^ 
ised^  by  bright  redness,  new  vessels  frequently 
coming  to  view ;  and  at  first  by  a  tendency  to 
dryness  of  the  affected  membrane,  which  may 
be  followed  by  excessive  and  altered  secretion. 
Mechanical  congestion   is  often    an  important 
morbid  condition  in  connection    with    mucous 
structures,  giving  rise  to  troublesome  symptoms. 
For  instance,  in  cases  of   cardiac  disease  ob- 
structing the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  air-passages  becomes  more  or  less 
congested    permanently;   and   if   the    general 
venous    circulation  becomes  overloaded  from  a 
similar  cause,  other  mucous  tracts  suffer,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  alimentary  canal.     This  tract 
is  also    directly  involved   in  cases  of  pottal 
obstruction.    Particular  portions  of  a  mucous 
membrane  might  become  the  seat  of  mechanical 
congestion,  if  some   local  vein  should    become 
obstructed  from  any  cause.     The  effects  of  this 
condition  are  in  the  first  instance  to  make  the 
colour  deeper,  with  a  more  or  less  venous  hue ;  and 
at  last  the  small  veins  may  be  evidently  dilated 
and  varicose.     The  secretion  becomes  modified 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  in  timea  permanent 
discharge  is  likely  to  be  established,  consisting 
of  an  unhealthy,  thick,  and  tenacious  mucus ; 
while  the  proper  secretion  of  special  glands, 
such  as  the  gastric  juice,  is  interfered  with.    In 
some  instances  mechanical  congestion  gives  rise 
to  an  abundant  flow  of  a  waltery  mucus.     The 
membrane  itself  is  also  liable  to  become  altered, 
being  swollen  at  first;  and  ultimately  it  may 
become  permanently  thickened  and  firmer  than 
normal,  owing  to  increase  of  connective  tissue, 
while  its  own  special    structures    degenerate. 
Passive  hyperemia  may  follow  inflammation  of 
a  mucous  membrane ;  or  it  occurs  in  persons  of 
relaxed  and  feeble  habit ;  or  follows  undue  use 
of  a  part  covered  with  a  mucous  membrane,  as 
in  the  case  ot  the  throat. 

AnoBmia  in  connection  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane is  important  only  when  this  is  a  part  of 
general  antemia  from  any  cause.  Those_  mucous 
surfaces  which  are  visible,  such  as  the  conjunctivae 
or  the  lining  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  give  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  this  condition,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  pallor  or  even  bloodlesiness.  An 
anaemic  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  inter- 
feres in  an  important  degree  with  the  functions 
of  its  miicous  membrane,  and  with  the  formation 
of  the  secretions  which  it  normally  produces. 

3.  Inflammation.' — Various  forms  and  de- 
grees of  inflammation  are  of  very  common 
occurrence  in   counootiou  with    mucous   mem- 


branes, and  a  large  number  of  cases  in  ordinary 
practice  belong  to  this  class.    Without  entering 
into  any  description,  it  will  suffice  to  state  here 
that  the  inflammation  may  be  acute,  sub-acute, 
or  chronic;  and  either  catarrhal,  croupous,  or 
diphtheritic  in  character  {see  Inflammatiok). 
Different  tracts  of  membrane  present  different 
degrees  of  liability  to  these  several  forms  of  in- 
flammation ;  and  the  catarrhal  form  not  only  has 
various  grades  of  intensity,  with  corresponding 
variety  in  its  products,  which  may  become  muco- 
purulent or  actually  purulent,  but  these  products 
also  differ  in  their  nature  in  connection  with  dif- 
ferent membranes  of  the  mucous  class.    Further, 
inflammation  from  special  causes,  such  as  gonor- 
rhoea,  is  characterised    by  running  a  definite 
course,   and  forming  special  products.      When 
the  inflammation  is  of  a  severe  type,  it  may  end 
in  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  mucous  tissues, 
as  indicated  by  erosions,  ulcerations,  or  even 
gangrene.    Where  the  submucous  tissue  is  loose, 
oedema  is  liable  to  occur.     From  this  cause,  as 
well  as  from  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
itself,  or  from  a  croupous  or  other  deposit  on  its 
surface,  narrowing  or  even  actual  closure  of  any 
tube  or  passage  lined  by  such  a  membrane  is 
apt  to  be  produced.    Inflammation  may  also  give 
rise  to  sub-mucous  suppuration.     When  the  in- 
flammation is  chronic,  permanent  changes   are 
set  up  in  mucous  tissues,  the  normal  elements 
being  altered  or  entirely  removed,  and  a  fibroid 
material  being  formed  in  course  of  time,  so  that 
the  membrane  is  rendered  permanently  thickened 
and  tough.     The  cause  of  inflammation  of  a 
mucous  membrane  may  be  loeaX,  including  in- 
jury, mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  or  that 
resulting  from  undue  heat  or  cold,  morbid  pro- 
ducts or  growths ;  or  general,  such  as  chilling  of 
the  body  from  'a  cold;'  blood-poisoning  in  con- 
nection with  fevers  and  other   conditions ;    or 
the  inflammation  may  be  a  part  of  some  specific 
disease — forinstance,  diphtheria  or  gonorrhoea. 
Some  mucous  tracts  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
affected  under  certain   predisposing  conditions, 
and  at  certain  periods  of  life.     Thus,  bronchitis 
is  very  common  in  children  and  old  persons; 
while   the    former  are  exceedingly  subject  to 
catarrh  of  the  alimentary  mucous  lining. 

4.  Xnceration. — Ulcers  are  of  common  occm*- 
rence  on  mucous  surfaces.  They  usually  result 
from  injury  or  inflammation,  or  are  the  termijja- 
tion  of  certain  special  morbid  processes,  as  in 
the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  syphilis,  tubercular 
disease,  cancer,  dysentery,  or  diphtheria.  Ulcera- 
tion may  depend  upon  destruction  of  the  tissues 
by  parasitic  growths,  as  in  some  cases  of  thrush. 
Some  pathologists  believe  that  ulceration  of  a 
mucous  membrane  occasionally  arises  from  plug- 
ging of  arteries,  and  consequent  death  of  a  limited 
portion  of  this  membrane,  which  separates,  leav- 
ing an  ulcer.  In  the  case  of  the  stomach  it  haa 
also  been  supposed-  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  gastric  juice  may  so  act  upon  the 
mucous  lining  as  to  destroy  it.  A  peculiarform 
of  ulcer  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  duodenum 
after  severe  burns.  Ulceration  often  begins  in 
connection  with  the  glandular  structures ;  this 
may  be  due  in  the  first  instiince  to  mere  block-' 
ing  up  of  their  orifices,  leading  to  accumulation 
of  their  .products  and  subsequent  inflammation; 
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but  certain  Bpeeial  morbid  processes  commence 
in  these  structures.  Inflammation  may  cause 
ulceration,  either  by  directly  destroying  the 
membrane  rapidly  or  gradually,  or  by  setting  up 
Bub-muoous  suppuration.  Mucous  ulcers  differ 
mueh  in  their  seat,  extent,  depth,  shape,  and  other 
characters,  according  to  their  cause.  The  simple 
forms  are  either  mere  erosions,  or  of  the  catarrhal 
or  follicular  varieties ;  and  in  each  of  the  special 
diseases  already  mentioned  the  ulcers  present 
peculiar  characters.  Occasionally  they  assume 
a  gangrenous  appearance.  If  they  extend  deeply, 
thoy  iuTolre  other  tissues  besides  those  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  may  thus  lead  to  per- 
foration of  cavities  or  tubes,  and  other  untoward 
consequences.  Cicatrization  often  takes  place, 
and  this  may  lead  to  permanent  contraction, 
stricture,  or  even,  complete  closure  of  channels 
lined  by  mucous  membranes,  vrith  more  or  less 
thickening  and  induration.  Ulceration  fre- 
quently destroys  the  glandular  structures,  vrbich 
are  not  afterwards  renewed. 

6.  Gangrene. — Occasionally  the  tissues  form- 
ing mucous  membrane  mortify,  as  the  result 
eitiier  of  severe  injury,  corrosion,  inflammation, 
or, vascular  obstruction.  The  gangrene  is  of  the 
uioist  kind,  and  the  dead  tissues  may  separate  in 
a  mass  or  in  shreds.  Consequently  an  ulcer  is 
left;  or  actual  perforation  of  a  tube  or  hollow 
organ  may  take  place. 

6.  nutritive  Changes. —  Hypertrophy  of 
mucous  tissues  is  sometimes  seen,,  but  this  may 
appear  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  not  really  so, . 
the  membrane  being  thickened  and  firm,  owing 
to  a  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue.  Atrophy  is  not  uncommon,  espe- 
cially of  certain  of  the  elements  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  glands  or  epithelium.  I)e- 
gmemtioa  is  also  often  observed,  affecting  these 
and  other  structures.  This  degeneration  may  be 
of  a  senile  character;  or  of  a  special  kind,  such 
M  albuminoid  or  mucous  degeneration.  Not  un- 
commonly mucous  tissues  are  relaxed  and  de- 
ficient in  tone,  their  nutrition  being  impaired. 

7.  Deposits  and  New  Growths.— The  chief 
new  formations  observed  in  coimection  with 
mucous  membranes  are  polypi,  villous  growths, 
epithelioma,  and  tubercle.  Syphilitic  gummata 
nay  involve  these  membranes.  Cysts  also  occa- 
sionally form,  originating  from  the  glands  or 
epithelial  structures.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  certain  animal  or  vegetable  parasites  are 
often  associated  with  mucous  membranes. 

8.  Special  Diseases,— It  will  sufice  to  re- 
"wk  under  this  head  that  in  certain  diseases 
mucous  membranes  are  particularly  affected, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  dysentery. 

HVMPT0M3._The  symptoms  which  may  arise 
in  connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  diseases 
Meeting  mucous  membranes  just  indicated,  are 
01  [He  following  nature : 

1.  Jlfortirf  mmtions,  usually  of  a  more  or 
™s  painful  character,  are  often  experienced, 
luese  wm  vary  in  degree  and  kind^  not  only 
witbthe  nature  of  the  disease,  but  also  with  the 
pamcu^M  mucous  surface  which  is  involved, 
iSai  °^'™'=''  more  sensitive  than  others. 
nSn  'T"?"'  *"  '^'^^y  "et  «^th  in  con- 
and  H,  '"'!l,'°J'"'y.  inflammation,  or  ulceration, 
M  they  will  be  localised  in  accordance  with  the 


seat  and  extent  of  the  mischief.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  sensation  is  one  of 
burning,  rawness,  or  soreness ;  and  it  is  usually 
much  increased  by  any  irritation  of  the  affectea 
part,  to  which  mucous  membranes,  from  theil 
situation,  are  specially  exposed.  Sometimes 
the  morbid  sensation  consists  in  a  feeling  of 
tickling,  itching,  or  undue  irritability  and  sensi- 
bility to  sensory  impressions.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  serious  lesions  of  mucous  surfaces, 
which,  as  a  rule,  cause  marked  painful  sensa- 
tions, may  exist  without  any  such  effects. 

2.  Hemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces  is  of 
common  occurrence,  the  amount  of  blood  loct 
varying  from  a  mere  trace  to  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  cause  death.  The  bleeding  may  apparently 
take  place  quite  spontaneously,  and  without  any 
evident  cause,  as  in  some  cases  of  epistaxis ;  or 
it  may  be  associated  with  congestion,  injury, 
inflammation,  ulceration,  gangrene,  new  growths, 
or  other  conditions. 

3.  Morbid  prodiicts  are  very  frequently  formed 
on  mucous  surfaces,  or  the  normal  secretions 
are  modified  in  quantity  or  quality.  Thus,  the 
mucus  may  be  deficient  or  excessive ;  and  cither 
thin  and  watery,  unduly  thick  and  adhesive, 
modified  in  its  reaction,  or  otherwise  altered,  A 
free  serous  flow  may  take  place  from  a  mucous 
membrane,  as  the  result  of  congestion  or  catarrh. 
Mnco-purulent  matter,  actual  pus,  and  croupous 
or  diphtheritic  substance,  are  among  the  chief 
morbid  products  formed  in  connection  with  mucous 
surfaces.  Not  only  do  these  materials  reveal 
their  presence  by  being  discharged  externally 
in  various  ways,  but  they  may  themselves  cause 
other  symptoms,  by  affecting  substances  with 
which  they  come  into  contact.  For  instance,  in 
the  alimentary  canal  unhealthy  mucous  secretions 
often  lead  to  fermentation  and  decomposition  of 
food,  with  their  consequences  ;  and  similar  effects 
are  produced  on  the  urine  by  morbid  materials 
formed  in  the  bladder.  Some  products  are  also 
in  themselves  irritating,  and  affect  injuriously  tho 
surfaces  over  which  they  pass,  causing  pain,  or 
setting  up  secondary  inflammation.  Gangrenous 
tissues  may  also  be  discharged. 

4.  Expulsive  actioni  of  different  kinds  are 
often  excited  by  morbid  conditions  connected 
with  mucous  surfaces  lining  passages  and  organs. 
These  may  beiEustrated  by  sneezing,  coughing, 
vomiting,  undue  action  of  the  bowels,  and  fre- 
quent micturition.  They  may  result  merely  from 
excessive  sensibility  of  the  membrane ;  or  from 
the  presence  of  blood,  or  of  the  morbid  materials 
already  mentioned. 

6.  The  special  functions  of  certain  mucous 
membranes  are  very  liable  to  be  interfered  with 
when  they  are  affected  in  various  ways,  espS' 
cially  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  epithe- 
lium and  glandular  structures.  This  may  be 
best  illustrated ,  by  the,  alimentary  canal,  where 
dyspeptic  symptoms  often  arise  from  changes 
of  this  character,,  the  secretions  necessary  for  the 
process  of  digestion  not  being  properly  formed ; 
and  absorption  by  the  intestinal  wall  is  Silso  li,ab,le 
to  be  interfered  with. 

6.  Obstruction  or  contraction  of  tubes  or 
orifices  lined  by  mucous  membranes  may  arise 
from  inflammatory  or  hypertrophic  thickening, 
submucous  oedema  or  suppuration,  thick  sesre- 
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Uon,  cicatrization  of  ulcers,  or  some  forms  of 
new  growth.  The  consequent  symptoms  are 
similar  to  those  from  other  forms  of  obstruction, 
sach  as  dysphagia  when  the  oesophagus  is  af- 
fected, dilatation  of  the  stomach  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pylorus,  retention  of  urine  when 
the  ufethra  ii  involved,  or  some  form  of  dyspnoea 
when  the  air-tubes  are  obstructed. 

7.  Physical  examination,  particularly  by  in- 
spection, at  once  reveals  the  condiUun  of  mucous 
surfaces  •which  are  visible.  This  may  be  aided 
by  instruments  in  the  examination  of  parts  which 
are  situated  more  internally.  Special  modes  of 
examination  give  us  important  information  as  to 
the  diseases  of  certain  mucous  membranes,  such 
as  that  lining  the  aiivtubes. 

8.  General  symptoms. — Diseases  of  mucous 
membranes  a,ta  often  accompanied  with  symp- 
toms affecting  the  general  system.  The  most 
obviotis  of  these  are  fever  and  wasting,  which 
may  arise  from  various  causes.  Pyrexia  is 
not  as  a  rule  bigh  in  inflammation  of  mucous 
surfaces.  It  miist  be  remembered  that  certain 
affections  of  this  class  of  membranes  are  but 
manifestations  of  some  general  or  constitutional 
disease,  which  presents  its  own  symptoms. 

Tkeatmbnt. — The  general  principles  or  indi- 
cations in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  mucous 
membranes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 
1.  To  relieve  pain  and  other  sensations  by  ap- 
propriate means.  2.  To  check  haemorrhages,  if 
they  are  in  such  amount  as  to  need  interference. 
3.  To  subdue  inflammatory  action.  4.  To  brace 
up  and  give  tone  to  relaxed  tissues.  6.  To 
influence  secretions  and  morbid  prodticts,  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  former,  checking  or 
modifying  discharges,  and  endeavouring  to  affect 
special  materials,  such  as  diphtheritic  deposits. 
6.  To  allay  undue  excitability,  causing  violent 
actions ;  or  to  aid  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  expel  excessive  secretions  or  morbid 
products ;  or  in  other  ways  to  prevent  their 
accumulation. '  7.  To  supply  the  place  of,  and 
prevent  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  want 
of  secretions  necessary  for  special  purposes, 
which  are  formed  by  certain  mucous  sui^aces, 
such  as  the  gastric  juice.  8.  To  treat  particu- 
lar morbid  conditions,  such  as  ulcers,  gangrene, 
new  growths,  or  constriction,  with  the  view  of 
curing  them.    9.  To  treat  general  symptoms. 

Local  applications ;  or  such  remedies  as  when 
administered  internally  come  into  contact  with 
the  affected  surface,  are  of  much  value  in  the 
treatment  of  diseased  mucous  membranes.  These 
may  be  anodyne,  sedative,  stimulating,  astrin- 
gent, demulcent,  or  of  other  kinds,  according 
to  the  action  required ;  and  they  are  often  ad- 
vantageously applied  in  special  ways;  Opera- 
tive procedures  are  not  unfrequendy  required. 
General  treatment  is  often  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  the  management  of  diseases  of  mucous 
membranes,  and  this  may  be  the  only  indication 
needing  attention.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  certain  diseases  in  which 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  but  a  part  of  the  general  malady,  and  calls 
for  no  special  treatment. 

Faedebick  T.  Bobebts. 

MUCOTTS  BAIiB. — ^An  adventitious  sound 
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heard  on  auscultating  the  chest  in  certain  forms 
of  disease,  and  due  to  the  passage  of  air  through 
viscid  fluid  in  the  bronclii.  See  Physical  Exa- 
mination. 

MUCOtrS    SSOBBTIOIf,  Disorders  of. 

See  Mncons  Msmbbahes,  Diseases  of;  and 
Sbceetions,  Disorders  of. 

MirCOUS  TtrBBKOLE.S.— SiTNON. :  Con- 
dylomata ;  Ep.  Plaqiies  mugmuses. 

DEnNiTioN. — Flattened  raised  patches  upon 
the  soft  skin  and  mucous  surfaces  of  syphilitic 
persons.     See  Condyloma. 

jEtiolooy.-^Mucous  tubercles  are  a  certain 
evidence  of  syphilitic  contamination,  and  belong 
to  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  secondary 
manifestations;  they  may  appear  very  early  in 
that  sr^ige  of  the  disease,  or  amongst  the  later 
symptoms.  They  are  often  present  in  hereditary 
Kyphilis.  Mucous  tubercles  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  women  than  in  men ;  in  fact  they  are 
sometimes  the  only  symptom  of  the  constitu- 
tional taint  in  females. 

Expprimenlal  inoculation  of  the  discharge  from 
these  tubercles  shows  that  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducihg'a  hard  chancre  at  the  point  of  insertion, 
followed  by  general  syphilis;  and  froib  clinical 
observation  it  would  appear  that  these  lesions 
are  highly  contagious,  and  a  fertile  source  for 
spreading  disease. 

Desokiption. — Mucous  tubercles  consist  of  a 
circumscribed  hypeitrophy  of  the  skin  and  cuticle. 
They  appear  as  flat,  elevated  patches,  of  a  round 
or  oval  shape,  with  a  broad  base,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  generally  covered  by  a  thin  grey 
pellicle.  When  in  close  proximity  they  obalesce, 
and  form  a  dense  tuberculated  mass  of  irregular 
shape  and  size,  which  is  generally  fissured,  ulce- 
rated, and  encrusted  with  dried  secretion  from 
the  neighbouring  skin;  As  a  rule  they  are  not 
painful,  but  when  irritated,  they  become  very 
sensitive.  "When  situated  upon  a  mucous  mem- 
brane they  are  less  raised,  patchy  in  appear- 
ance, and  whitish  in  colour.  This  , is  especially 
the  case  in  the  throat,  where  they  have  been 
termed  plaques  opalines.  At  other  times  they 
may  form  superficial  ulcerations  with  inflamed 
margins. 

The  favourite  locality,  of  mucous  tubercles  is 
the  genital  organs,  the  anus,  and  the  moist  skin 
adjoining;  but  they  are  not  frequent  on  the 
penis.  They  may  also  be  found  at  the  umbilions, 
axillae,  auditory  meatus,  alse  of  the  nose,  on  the 
lips  and  nipplee,  and  between  the  toes.  The 
mucous  m«mbranes  usually  affected  are  those  of 
the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat ;  and  occasionally 
they  are  seeniin  the  vagina  or  on  the  os  uteri. 
Want  of  cleanliness,  favours  their  development, 
as  does  irritation  from  any  cause ;  and  in  stout 
persons  they  may  be  met  with  in  unusual  situa- 
tions, where  folds  of  skin  meet,  and  perspiration 
collects. 

In_  young  children,  the  subjects  of  inherited 
syphilis,  mucous  tubercles  are  generally  found 
at  6r  about  the  anus  or  organs  of  generation ; 
but  when  the  disease  has  been  communicated, 
the  mouth  and  fauces  are  more  usually  affected. 
Treatment. — The  local  treatment  of  syphilitic 
condylomata  is  cleanliness,  with  some  mercurial 
or  astringent  application-;  and  if  the  patches  be 
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.mall  and  few  in  number,  this  will  generally  be 
sttffioient.   If  the  tuberdes  be  large,  indurftted, 
„nd  uleerated,  or  if  they  be  very  chronic,  with 
little  disposition  to  subside  under  the  above 
treatmenl;,  an  occasional  .pencilling  with  nitrate 
of  Bilvei!,or  tincture  of  iodine  may  hasten  their 
lemoTsl.   General  mercurial  treatment  must  be 
combined  Tlith  Ae  local  remedies.    Attention 
mmt  of  course  be  given  to  the  general  health. 
.      Gboeob  G.  Gasooyen. 
MtlLTILOCIIIiAB  {multi,  Sialiy,  and  Jo- 
mit,  small  spaces).— A  term  applied  to  cysts 
and  other  forms  of  growths,  and  to  pulmbnary 
cirities,  Then  they  consist  of  many  small  spaces 
orloculi.    fteCisTs. 

jIUMPS-^SraoN.:  Parotitis;  Cptanche 
jarotiflea;  Si..,OreUlon;  Ger.  Mumpa.^ 

DjiFimTiOK.— An  acute,  febrile,  infectious 
disease;  attended  with  swelling,  of  the  salivary 
glands,  mostly  of  ibe  parotids ;  and  ending  in 
resolution. 

iliioLOQT.— This  is  an  affection  more  com- 
monly seen  in  young  persons  —boys,  growing  girls, 
and.joung  men ;  but  it  may  occur  in  adults  of 
either  sex  who  are  much  with  the  sick,  and  have 
not  bad  tbe  complaint  before.  Mumps  rarely 
attacks  the  same  person  twice.  It  occurs  as  an 
epdemic,  in  large  institutions,  such  ,as,  schools 
and  biirraclis.  It  is  conveyed  from  person  to 
person  by.conjiagion- that  is,  by  infecting  parr 
tides  lepraducea  in  the  course  of  tlie  disease, 
and  giyen.off  by.the  sick,  possibly  even  before 
the  glands  are  affected,  certainly  for  two  or 
thiee weeks  afterwards.  It. has  an  incubations- 
period  of  from  eight  days  to  th^ee  weeks.    . 

Some  hygienic  defects  may  favour  the  spread 
o{|  miunps.  Vifhethei  it  prevails  more  fA,  one 
season  than  another  is  uncertain. 

AsiTOMicAL  CHAHAOTBiis.— ITot  many,  pror 
bably  no  cases  of  idiopathic  parotitis  afford  the 
pathologist  an  opportunity  of  making  a  p<»t- 
mttm  examination,  into  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tl6n^  But  arguing  from  analogy,  some  maintain 
that  here,  as  in  the  mpre  frequently  fatal  symp- 
towitie  parotitis,  the  inflammation  has  its  start- 
ing-point in  the  gland-tissue  proper,  or  in  a 
fflteh  of  its,  duct.  Others  again  assert,  and 
this  has  Iqng  been  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the 
interstitial  and  the  oonuective  tissue  around  the 
gland  are  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  The  affectipn 
IS  probably  both  parenchymatous  and  intersti- 
tial.'  Buli  wherever  the.  inflammation  has  its 
ongin,,  certain  .it;  is  that  the  interstitial  and 
ceuular  tissue  around  the  gland  are  the  parts 
™oh  give  most  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
limase,  ,  They  become  hyperaemie,  infiltrated 
™  serous  fluid,  and  consequeptly  much  swollen . 
And  this  (edematous  tote  passes  to'etmctures 
teyond  those  pertaining  dureetly  to  the  parotid 
ew,  .Seldom  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
Jbrmoua  exudation  poured  out;  and  still  less 
iHiquently  do  tho, tissues  exhibit  any  tendency 
^n,Tr,  ""?  '■^  '"  suppurate.  The  swelling 
completely  ijappears  about  three  days  after 
» ITu  J  -^  "'°  subsidence  of  fhe  local  lesion 
XS  ""S*?'""'*  t"  the  testicle  and  other 
E"  '■"''  ^'"""^  structures  is  not  rare. 
ta^ST''.^^"  ^'^''^y  ""^  atjrnphy  of  the 
«*t«les  havefoUowed;  nor  have  ttiewesbnonts 
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of  the  nerves,  or  the  surfaces  of  the  heart,  always 
escaped. 

Symptoms  anp  Diagnosis. —  Some  general 
symptoms  always^  precede  the  local  manifes- 
tations of  mumps;  they  may  be  so  slight  as 
almost  to  escape  notice ;  or  fatigue  in  the  day, 
restlessness  at  night,  chilliness,  or  vomiting  may 
mark  the  ingress.  These  initial  symptoms  do 
not  occur  until  a  week  after  exposufe  to  in- 
fection, and  may  not  be  followed  at  once  by  the 
local  signs.  Mostly,  after  a  week  of  malaise,  or 
only  a  look  of  illness,,  the  onset  of  mumps  is 
sudden,  with  chill,  rarely  rigbr,  sometimes  vomitt- 
ingv  and  well-marked  fever;  often  only  a  few 
hours  before  pain  and  swelling  begin  in  the 
parotid  or  sub-maxiUary  glands. 

One  restless  night  follows,  either  from  pain, 
or  from  fever,  or, both.  Sometimes  the  pain  is 
severe,  and  the'  temperature  only  elevated  by  one 
degree ;  sometimes  the  fever  is  more  evident.  It 
generally  reaches  100°  or  101°,  and  frequently 
rises  to  103°  or  104° ;  at  this  point  it  is  not 
Icnig  maintained,  but  subsides  as  the  local  lesion 
is  established,  falling  to  the  normal,  or  even 
below  it,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease. 
The  temperature  may  be  lowwhile  the  swelling 
iaatill  marked  and  painful;  and  in  some  cases 
appetite  returns  before  eating  is  easy.  This 
happens  when  the  patient  is  kept  at  rest  in  bed. 
Wi&out  such  precaution  sudden  and  great  ele- 
vations of  temperature  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week^  either  without  serious  local  mischief, 
or  with  orchitis,  deafness,  tinnitus  of  one  ear, 
and  albuminuria,,  not  always  transient;  rheu- 
matism, and  heart>.affections,  leaving  traces  both 
of  pericardial  and  of  endocardial  inflammatior, 
may  also  occur. 

Itom  face-ache  and  enlarged  lymphatic  glands, 
the  .sudden  sensation  of  pain  or  stiffness  in  the 
parotid  or  submaxillary  gland,  following  on  the 
general  symptoms,  and  absence  of  any  such  local 
trouble  aausuallyiaffects  the  lymphatics,  together 
with  the  history  of  a  possible  infection,  will  gene- 
rally suffice  for  the  diagnosis'  of  mumps.  Fur- 
ther evidence  is  obtained  on  [examining  the  spot, 
where,  besides  the  swelling  being  at  first  deeply 
seated,  some  degree  of  swelling  of  the  pivrts 
surrounding  the  gland  exists  near  the  lobe  of 
the  ear,  which  very  soon  thereafter  increases 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve  more  or  less  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  face,  and  passes  down 
on  to  the  neck.  Ooincidently  with  the  appear- 
ance of  this  enlargement,  the  pyrexia  declines  in 
some  cases;,  white  in  others  some  days  elapse 
before  the  subsidence  of  the  fever;  Pain  is  now 
complained  of,  and  the  patient  can  no .  longer 
open  his  mout^  to  the  usual  extent.  Yawning 
excites  severe  pain;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be 
effected.  The  yawn  is  aborted.  So  with  masti- 
cation and  speaking — ^thcy  are  greatly  impaired; 
and  thesufferer  prefers  to  starve  and  to  remain 
silent  rather  than  endure  the  pain  involved  in 
the  effort  to  perform'  either  act^  The  saliva  is 
either  largely  increased^  going  the  length  of 
salivation,  or  much  diminished  in  quantity.  If 
1  pressure  be  made  over  the  swelling,  the  patient 
quickly  indicates  the  unpleasantness  and  the  pain  . 
of  the  proceeding ;  and  the  sensation  afforded  by 
manipulation  is  that  of  an  elastic  tumour,  with  a 
(lightly  softer  feeling  in  the  centre.    Theskio 
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oTer  the  swelling  may  be  slightly  reddened; 
often  there  is  no  deviiition  from  the  normal 
colour.  In  many  cases  these  symptoms  are  not 
nearly  so  severe,  and  the  disproportion  between 
the  amount  of  distortion  of  the  countenance  and 
the  actual  suffering  is  sufficiently  astonishing,  as 
well  to  the  patient  as  to  the  sympathising  friends. 
Most  frequently  the  affection  is  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  face ;  but  as  the  swelling  of  the  one 
side  subsides,  the  other  seems  to  take  it  up,  and 
it  runs  through  the  same  series  of  events,  with, 
possibly,  an  interval  of  a  few  days  between  them. 
Karely  are  the  two  sides  isimiiltaneously  affected ; 
bat  in  such  a  case  the  uneasiness,  pain,  and  dis- 
comfort are  of  course  greatly  increased.  After 
the  continuance  of  these  symptoms  for  about  six 
or  eight  days,  they  begin  to  abate,  the  cedema 
lessens,  the  pain  is  lost,  the  stiffness  and  tension 
disappear,  and  in  a  few  days  later  the  face 
acquires  its  usual  appearance.  Occasionally 
there  is  left,  for  some  time  after  this,  a  certain 
degree  of  hardness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
parotid,  which  gives  no  uneasiness,  and  can 
rarely  be  mistaken  for  tumour.  In  like  manner 
the  history  of  the  case  will  disclose  the  nature  of 
other  local  pains,  or  of  orchitis. 

Not  uncommonly,  especially  in  young  subjects, 
a  .'metastasis'  takes  place  from  the  parotid  gland 
to  the  testicle  in  buys,  and  to  the  mammae  or 
ovary  in  girls.  When  this  occurs,  and  it  may 
happen  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  an  exacer- 
bation of  the  fever  takes  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  pain  in  the  inguinal  region  is  complained  of, 
An  examination  of  the  parts  reveals  the  fact 
that  there. is  swelling  of  the  testicle,  an  orchitis, 
as  well  as  an  accompanying  oedema  of  the  scrotum. 
In  the  case  of  the  girl  the  vulva  becomes  the 
seat  of  the  cedema,  and  on  pressure  over  the 
region  of  the  ovary  pain  is  elicited.  The  meta- 
stasis may  take  place  before  the  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  has  entirely  subsided ;  and  when  the 
orchitis  abates,  the  parotid  may  again  take  on 
the  inflammatory  condition.  Inflammation  of  the 
coverings  of  the  brain  is  to  be  feared  on  sudden 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  parotid, 
if  no  orchitis  follows  the  disappearance  of  the 
original  affection. 

■  EnoeifosiS.-^This  is  almost  invariably  favour- 
able in  mumps,  unless  in  the  very  weakly  and  in 
the  tuberculous,  or  in  the  rare  event  of  meningitis 
being  developed.  It  may  be  said  to  be  always  a 
disease  of  a  comparatively  trivial  nature,  pro- 
ducing considerable  pain  and  much  discomfort, 
but  not  endangering  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  In 
very  exceptional  instances  the  inflammation  of 
th«  parotid  terminates  in  abscess.  The  indica- 
tions of  such  an  untoward  result  are  increased 
pain  in  the  centre  of  the  sweEing,  hardness,  and 
dark  red  appearance  of  the  skin  over  the  spot. 
In  time  the  abscess  discharges  outwardly,  or  into 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  Atrophy  of  the 
testis  sometimes  follows  '  metastatic '  orchitis. 

Treathent. — ^It  may  not,  in  every  case,  and 
at  all  seasons,  be  necessary  to  confine  a  patient 
suffering  from  mumps  to  his  bed.  But  little 
treatment,  beyond  rest  and  care  for  the  week  or 
ten  days  this  disease  lasts,  is  required ;  still  it  is 
more  prudent  for  the  first  few  days  to  enjoin  rest 
in  bed.  This  is  particularly  necessary  if  the  pa^ 
tient  be  young.-  In  every  case  going  out  into  the 
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open  air  should  be  forbidden,  and  the  patdent 
recommended  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  one 
room.  Bise  of  temperature  means  increased  waste, 
and  this  is  cancelled  by  rest.  The  bowels  may 
require  relief,  as  constipation  keeps  up  distur- 
bance of  the  temperature.  All  active  evacnants 
should  be  avoided.  It  may  be  well  to  give  some 
simple  saline,  as  potash  with  lemon  juice,  and 
diluents  during  the  first  few  days;  ice  is  always 
grateful.  A  dose  of  chloral  may  be  required  at 
night  (a  grain  for  each  year  of  the  patient's  age 
in  children)  if  there  be  any  restlessness. 

As  to  local  treatment,  not  much  is  required, 
unless  the  pain  be  unusually  severe.  It  will 
be  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  protect  the  part 
from  the  air  by  means  of  a  light  handkerchief. 
Should  more  active  interference  be  called  for, 
some  anodyne  may  be  used,  or  soothing '  embro- 
cation, such  as  the  soap  and  opium  liniment, 
belladonna  liniment,  or  external  warmth;  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  of  these  may  safely  enongh 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  patient  himself,  if  of 
mature  years.  If  there  be  the  slightest  tendency 
to  suppuration,  indicated  by  increase  of  fever  and 
tenderness  over  the  gland,  with  redness  of  the 
overlying  skin,  poultices  must  be  had  recourse  to. 
and  so  soon  as  distinct  fluctuation  is  discovered 
the  abscess  must  be  opened,  otherwise  the  gland- 
tissue  becomes  still  further  disorganised,  the 
lobules  become  softened  and  break  down,  and  the 
gland  is  permanently  destroyed.  The  application 
of  leeches  is  useless  in  reducing  the  inflammation, 
or  in  staying  the  formation  of  the  abscess.  They 
inay  be  of  service  in  lessening  the  pain  of  meta- 
static orchitis  or  ovaritis;  but  these  are  well 
treated  by  the  same  gentle  means  employed'  in  the 
case  of  the  parotid  itself.  It  is  almost  universally 
recommended  in  the  case  of  a  metastasis  to  try 
to  induce  a  return  of  the  inflammation  to  its 
original  source,  by  the  application  of  irritants 
to  the  parotid,  such  as  a  mustard  poultice. 
This  seems  unnecessary  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, as  the  inflammation  is  of  such  a  mild 
type ;  besides  it  implies  a  belief  in  the  dictum 
that  this  is  a  true  metastasis,  and  not  merely 
another  manifestation  of  the  same  morbid  condi- 
tion which  originally  gave  rise  to  the  parotitis. 
Tepid  sponging  is  of  use  during  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  a  warm  bath,  or  a  pediluvium, 
may  be  required  when  metastasis  threatens. 
Sometimes  wine  or  brandy  is  required. 

Considerable  ansemia  and  much  debility  may 
persist  even  when  mumps  has  been  mild  in  its 
course,  especially  in  the  weakly  or  unhealthy, 
so  that  tonics,  with  iron  and  cod-liver  oil,  may 
have  to  be  continued  for  some  time. 

C.  MclEHBAD. 

MURIinXR This  term,  as  used  in  ausculta- 
tion, was  originally  applied  to  the  natural  soimds 
heard  over  the  lungs  in  respiration  ;  but  its 
employment  has  since  been  extended  to  include 
a  great  variety  of  auscultatory  sounds  connected 
with  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels,  t^e  placenta, 
&c.    &e  Physical  ExaminatioNj 

MtrSCffi!  VOLITANTES  {musca,  a  fly; 
volitana,  floating  about). — This  name  is  given  to 
the  semi-translucent  threads,  spots,  circles,  and 
filaments  that  may  be  seen,  subjectively,  to  float 
and  glide  about  over  the  field  of  vision.    They 
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form  the  speotrum  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
nay  be  seen  by  every  eye.  ■  They  are  stirred  up 
lA  brought  into  view  -whenever  the  _  eye  is 
luddenly  moved ;  and  when  the  eye  ia  fixed 
they  continue  to  float  about  for  a  time,  then 
gradually  subside,  and  seem  to  sink  down  below 
tnd  away  fro™  tbe  axis  of  vision.  True  mtiscts 
Klitmtes  have  no  pathological  significance,  and 
uenot  visible  objectively.  They  are,  however, 
notunfiMquently  associated  with  some  error  of 
refraction,  or  with  disturbed  states  of  cerebral 
circulation.  '  See  Vision,  Disorders  of. 


IIUSOLES,  Diseases  of.  —  Synon.  :  Fr. 
Maladies  dea  Muscles;   Qev.  Krankheiten  der 

In  describing  the  diseases  of  the  muscular 
tisiue  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  voluntary 
musclea,  excluding  diseases  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart,  which  are  treated  of 
elsewhere.  Many  of  the  morbid  states  of  the 
Toluntsry  muscles  come  properly  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  surgeon,  and  others  of  them  will 
benfore  suitably  treated  of  in  special  articles  on 
(he  various  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  with 
which  they  are  associated.  There  still  remain, 
hovevefi  some  special  diseases  of  muscles  to  be 
described. 

1.  Acute  Infiammation. — Stsos,:  Myo- 
Btia.— Ordinary  inflammation  of  muscle,  lead- 
ing to  exudation  and  suppuration,  arises  chiefly 
II  a  result  of  ii^jury,  rupture  of  a  muscle,  or 
extension  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring 
diseased  bones.  Inflammation  sometimes,  how- 
ever, arises  spontaneously,  particularly  in  the 
tongue,  diaphragm,  and  psoas  muscle;  in  the 
latter  situation  forming  one  variety  of  psoas 
abscess.  The  symptoms  are  pain,  tenderness, 
andswellmg,  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation.  Exudation  of  serum  and  of  lymph 
takes  place,  and  subsequently  an  abscess  may 
form;  occasionaUy  the  process  goes  on  to  gan- 
grene, 

Secondary  inflammations  and  formations  of 
pnsaroof  moroAequent  occurrence  than  simple 
inflammation  and  abscess.  They  arise  in  the 
Mnrse  of  the  various  forms  of  pyaemia.  The 
presence  of  such  secondary  abscesses  in  muscles 
a  especially  characteristic  of  glanders  and  farcy, 
Mere  inflammatory  infiltrations  of  various  sizes 
«Ppear  in  many  of  the  muscles,  especially  those 
ot  the  arm.  Disintegration  takes  place  in  their 
Mtre,aud  a  collection  of  puriform  fluid  results. 

2.  Ohionio  Indurating  Inflammation.— 
w  this  form  of  inflammation,  there  is  prolife- 
jalioaiof  cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  causing 
me  muscle  ta  .become  hard  and  painful.  .  The 
me  muscle  may  be  attacked,  or  the  pro- 
ul  T^  ^  '™'«^  '0  018  or  more  portions. 
tototo are  often  attackedby  chronic inflamma- 
™  M  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.     The  whole 

?taaWTr'M'"^P*''^«l'  butwrely  sup- 
pu  at  s.   The  disease  u?naUy  yields  to  sOpthing 

o^M^^i,''^'''''''""'^:  •>"'  ifitbeofsy^hilitil 
mavt  "'!*''?  *"'*''™^l»'°tisyphilitic  remedies 
StLT"'''  .^'"^"1''  "•^^-i"  indurative 
ZT™f  "  "yp^'I'tws  character  may  occur  in 

IwanTl"'!?'"'^'  ^^  ■'™<""  «««<=18S  of  the 
<«  wo  arm,  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles, 
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the  tongue,  and  other  parts.  The  disease  may 
appear  either  as  a  diffuse  inflammation,  with 
the  usual  signs  of  pain  on  movement,  tender- 
ness, and  some  swelling,  or  sometimes  a  series 
of  beaded  swellings ;  or  as  a  circumscribed  in- 
flammation, with  an  abundant  infiltiration  of 
nucleated  cells.  If  the  inflammation  does  not 
fioon  subside,  the  cellular  exudation, becomes  or- 
ganised into  contracting  fibrous  tissue,  and  the 
compressed  muscular  fibres  atrophy.  In  diffiised 
myositis  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscle 
may  result  from  this  cause;  in  circumscribed 
syphilitic  myositis  a  fibrous  tumour  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  muscle  may  result ;  sometimes  a 
gummy  tumour  is  formed.  Syphilitic  tumours 
thus  formed  in  muscle  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  malignant  tumours.  Indeed  it  is  often  found 
that  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  the  two 
clinically  is  by  the  effect  of  iodide  of  potassium 
in  causing  the  disappearance  of  the  former. 

3.  Bheumatlo  Inflammation, — The  morbid 
changes  in  this  form  of  inflammation  rarely  pass 
beyond  the  stage  of  congestion  and  serous  exu- 
dation, though  occasionally  proliferation  of  the 
interstitial  tissue  may  occur,  and  callosities  may 
be  formed.    See  Bhbumatism,  MuscntAB. 

4.  Esemorrhage. — Haemorrhage  takes  place 
in  muscle  not  only  from  injury,  but  frequently 
in  the  course  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  and 
pyteraia. 

5.  Bupture. — Rupture  of  muscle  is  a  subject 
which  falls  more  properly  into  the  domain  of  the 
surgeon,  but  the  accident  occurs  also  in  circum- 
stances which  may  bring  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  physician.  Violent  contraction  of  a  muscle, 
without  external  injury,  may  lead  to  partial  rup- 
ture of  its  fibres,  for  example  the  gastrocnemius. 
The  violent  spasms  of  tetanus  occasionally  cause 
complete  rupture  of  a  muscle,  particularly  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  the'  rectus  femoris,  and 
the  psoas.  Eupture  of  muscles  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  the  delirium  of  fever ;  and  may  be 
the  cause  of  abscess  forming  in  muscle,  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Tbbatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  ruptured 
muscle  consists  mainly  in  rest ;  in  the  support 
of  the  muscle  by  uniform  bandaging;  and  in 
suitable  applications,  should  the  formation  of 
abscess  occur. 

6.  Iieslons  of  Sensibility. — a.  Myalgia. — 
This  term  was  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Inman 
to  a  painful  condition  of  the  muscles  arising 
in  those  -who  are  in  feeble  health.  The  pain 
is  similar  to  that  which  is  present  in  a  muscle 
after  long-continued  and  &tiguing  exertion— 
for  example,  in  the  limbs  after  a  long  walk, 
or  in  the  diaphragm  and  intercostals  after 
violent  laughing.  In  persons  who  are  debili- 
tated, pain  may  arise  in  the  muscles  after  very 
slight  exertion,  and  this  constitutes  myalgia. 
It  is  often  accompanied  by  cramps  at  intervals. 
The  pain  is  most  commonly  felt  at  the  tendinous 
insertion  of  the  muscle.  The  abdominal  muscles 
are  frequently  the  seat  of  myalgia,  such  as  the 
costal  origin  of  the  external  oblique — causing, 
according  to  some  authorities,  that  pain  in  the 
side  which  is  so  common  in  women — and  the 
pubic  insertion  of  the  recti.  The  muscles  of  the 
ba(^,  and  especially  the  trapezius,  also  suffer; 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  much  less  frequently. 
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When  situated  in  the  trunk,  myalgia  is  often 
mistaken  fcir  some  congestive'  or  inflamfliatbry 
condition  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other  viscus 
lying'  beneath.  The  pains  of  myalgia  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  hot  and  hnmiDg  character; 
They  are  increased  by  exercise  of  the  affected 
muscle,  and  disappear  when  it-  is  relaxed  or 
artificially  supportfed. '  However  severe  the  pain 
may  be,  the  pulse  remainia  unaffected ;  but  it  is 
usually  ■nniformly  weak  and  fast. 

The  muscles  or  their  fibrous  connexions  are 
also  the  seat  of  pain  in  the  condition  known  as 
muscular  rheumatism. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  muscles  should  have  rest 
and  support  by  bandaging.  Tonic  treatment  is 
required.  Br.  Inman  especially  recommended 
cod-liver  oil  and  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron. 
Friction  and  counter-irritation  do  little  good! 
Exercise  is  of  no  use,  unless  combined  with  fresh 
air  and  good  diet.  '  ■■■ 

b.  Musoutar  awest^sia, — This  term  is  given 
by  Dr.  Eussell'Eeynolds  to  a  group  of  symptoms 
occEisionally  met  with,  and  believed  by  him  to  be 
caused  by  loss  of  the  'muscular  sense/  See 
]yii73cu£AB  Sense,  Disorders  of.  ' 

7.  Atrophy  and  Degenerations. — a.  Sim- 
ple ffliJropAy.— Simple  atrophy  of  the  substance  of 
muscular  fibres  arises  either  from  general  de^ 
feCtive  nutrition,  during  the  course  of  wasting 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  in  cachectic  conditiorfs, 
or  after  severe  fevers ;  or  as  a  local  condition 
from  disuse  of  the  muscle.  The  muscles  become 
pale  and  flabby.  The  ultimate  fibres  are  re- 
duced in  volume,  but  preserve  their  anatomical 
characters,  still  showing  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  striation.  The  atrophy  is  sometimes 
BO  advanced  in  parts,  that  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  fibre  entirely  disappears,  and  nothing  is 
left  but'  the  sheath  of  the  sarcolemma,  which 
appears  in  the  form  of  fibrous  bands  between  the 
remaining  muscular  fibres. 

As  a;  local  condition,  atrophy  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  diseased  joint,  or  in  a  paralysed  limb.  In 
these  cases  the  atrophy  is  "usually  coinbined 
with  more  or  less  interstitial  deposit  of  fat 
between  the  ultimate  fibres,  constituting  fatty 
gn/mth  on  or  infiltration  of  muscle.  Occasionally 
the  amount  of  fat  is  so  great  as  to  cause  an  actual 
increase  in  bulk  of  the  muscle,  so  that  it  appears 
hypertrophied.  The  atrophic  and  other  changes 
arising  in  paralysed  muscles  are  considered  in 
their  appropriate  articles.  Fatty  infiltration  Of- 
muscles  may  also  arise  as  a  priinalTy  condition', 
•when  there  is  an  excess  of  fat  in  the  blood,  and 
atrojihy  of  the  muscular  substance  results'froni  it, 

b.  Fatiy  degeneratidlt. — ^Here'  the  fat  is  depo- 
sited, not  between  the  ultiinate  fibres,  as  in  fatty 
infiltration  of  muscle,  but  in  their  interior.  Bows 
of  minute  granules  appear  in  the  Ibngitudinal 
striae,  and  gradually  in(*ease  uhtil  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  fibre  is  occupied  by  them,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  the  sarcolemma.  When  the 
degeneration  reaches  this  extent,  it  is  of  course 
irrecoverable.  Muscles  affected  by  this  change 
become  very  soft  and  friible.  This  degeiiei^tion 
is  met  with  much  oftener  in'  the  heart  than  in 
voluntary  muscles.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
■with  atrophy  of  the  fibres  iii  the  muscles  of 
limbs  attacked  by  certain  forms  of  paralysis. 
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It  is  met  'with  also  in  fever  and  phosphorus- 
poisoning,  granular  degeneration  being  the  first 
stage.    See  Fatty  Degeneration. 

e.  Granular  degetieratioa. — Crranular  degene- 
ration of  muscles  occurs  in  fevers  and  acute 
diseases.  The  ultimate  fibres  become  swollen 
and  «>paqu«,  being '  filled  with  fine  granules. 
These  clear  up  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid; 
this  test  distinguishing!  granular  from  fatty  de- 
generationj'  The  muscles  which  are  affected  by 
it  are  soft  and  friable  and  easily  rupture.  The 
fibres  no  doubt  ultimately  recover  their  natural 
appearances;  but  if  the  disease  be  severe  and 
long-continued,  granular  degeneration  advances 
to  fatty  degeneration,  as-'is  seen  in  cases  of 
phosphorus-poisoning. 

d.  Warn/  degeneration ;  Vitreous  degeneration ; 
Mi/oaitis'^phosa./-J£biB-Aegeneia,tioa,  which  was 
disebvered  by  Zenker,  is  believed  to  be  partly  a 
post-mortem  ohangei-  The  affected  fibres  swell  and 
lose  their  striation;  and  become  of  a  homogene- 
ous translucent  aspect.  After  a  time  transverse 
fractures  appear  in  each  fibre,  dividing  it  into 
a  series  of  short  cylinders.  The  nuclei  of  the 
sarcolemma  also  multiply;  The  change  does 
not  attack  all  the  muscular  fibres  of  a  part 
uniformly; .  for  healthy  and  degenerated  fibres 
are  seen  side  by  side.  It  is  observed  chiefiy  in 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  other  acute  febrile 
creases,  being  oftenassociated 'with  the  granular 
degeneration.  It  usually  attacks  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  abdominal  and  pectoral 
miiscles,  and  the  diaphragm;  appearing  in 
patches  of  one  or  more  square  inches^  -which 
gradually  become  softened  and  pulpy,  and  re- 
semble a  muscular  abscess  (Wilks  and  Moxon), 
See  Deobnebation. 

e.  Fibroid  d^eneratien.-^'EihTmi  degeneration 
of  muscle  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  result 
of  myositis.  '  Chronie  or  repeated  inflammation, 
of  a  rheumatic  or  syphilitic  character,  leads  to 
the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  muscle,  and  the 
muscle  becomes  of  a  tough  whitish  character. 

/.  Ossification.  —  Ossification  of  muscle  is  a, 
rare  result  of  chronic  inflammation  or  irritation. 
It  ds  observed  to  occur  in  muscles  which  are 
subject  to  pressure,  as  the  deltoid  in  soldiers, 
and  the  adductors  in  riders.  In  a  few  cases  ossi- 
fication of  a  considerable  number  of  the  muscles 
has  taken  place. 

8.  Tumoul's. — Besides  the  syphilitic, fibrous, 
and  gummatous  tumours  hlieady- referred  to, 
muscle  is  subject  to  growths  of  a  sarcomatous 
and  cancerous  nature.  Fattyv  cartilaginoTis,<Vas- 
culsr;  and  other  tumours,  are  also  met  with  in 
this  tissue,  but  rarely. 

9.  Parasitic  AfCeetions, — ^The  chief  ilisease 
of  muscles  belonging  to  this  group  is  that  due 
to  the  presence' of  ttichiniB  (see  Teiohinosis). 
The  eysHcercus  ceUuloste  is  also  sometimes  foimd 
in  musdes.^    See  also  Pblodeba. 

AXBXANDBB  DaVIDSON. 

MUSOTJLAB  ATBOPHT,  PEOGEBS- 
SIVI!.    See  Pboqeessive  Muscclab  Ateopht 

MTISOtriiAB    HYPEETEOPHT.  —  An 

increase  in  muscular  tissue,  affecting  either  the 
voluntary  muscles,  or  the  muscular  tissue  of 
special  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  the  intestine, 
orthebladdei.  True  muscular  hypertrophy  must 
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Botte  confounded -with  an  increase  in  the  to- 
inmd  of  muscular  structures  from  hyperplasia  of 
•he 'connective-tissue  elements.    See  Hipkbtbo- 
tiv,  and  PsEUDO-HTPEETEOPHio  Paeaxysis. 

HTJSCXJLAB  BHBTJMATiaM.— A  form 
of  iheumatism  affecting  the  musdes.  See  Ehku- 
uKBsa,  Muscular, 

JIUSOULAB  BEBTSB,  Disorders  of.— 
By  the  term  '  muscular  sense '  is  meant  the  sen- 
Btion  by  which  ire  are  aware  of  the  degree' of 
foree  exerted  by  Uontracting  muscles.  By  it  wo 
become  coaseious  of  the  resistance  to  contraictaoni. 
that  is,  the  tension  of  the  fibres,  rather  than  of 
the'contniction  itself.  This  sense  must  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  '  common  sensibility '  which- 
musdes  possess,  and  by  which  we  feel— (1)  pain 
01  firm  pressure;  and  (2)  pain  on  tetanic  con- 
IriicUon,  whether  spontaneous  ('cramp'),  or  ex- 
cited by  faiadisation,  independently  of  the_  ex- 
citation of  cutaneous  nerves,  as  when  the  skin-  is 
insensitive  or  absent.  It  must  also  be  distin- 
guished from  (S)  the  sense  of  muscular  fatiguei 
The  muscular  sense  proper  has  been  referred  to 
a  sensation  in  the  joints,  skin,  and  other  paxts, 
of  the  position  of  the  limb,  but  it  may  be  un- 
impaired when  this  sensation  is  lost  (see  Kistxs- 
iBBits).  ■  It  has  been  thought  to  be  merely  the 
mnftiousness  of  the^  degree  of'  the-  out-going 
motofcimpulse,  but  itmay  be  dost  when  motor 
pSirel^is  normal,  as  in  a  ease  "under  the  obser- 
yation  of  the  Writer,  in  which  the  muscular 
sense  vas  suddenly  lost  in  one  arm,  although 
the  power  was  unimpaired.  A  poker  did  not 
seem  heavier  than  a  feather.  The  sensibility 
probably  depends. upon  afferent  fibres," whidi 
We  been  found  by  Tschirjew  to  terminate  b,e- 
tween'the  flbrillse.  They  apparently  course  with 
the  motor  fibres  in  the  mixed  nerves,  but  pass 
to  the  spinal  cord  in  the  posterior  roots.  From 
the  fact  that  the  common  and  special  sensibility 
of  muscles  may  be  lost  in  different  degrees,  it 
hag  been  conjectured  that  in  the  cord  tibe  paths 
are  not  quite  the  same. 

HyperieBthesla.— Increase  of  the  common 
sensibility  of  muscles  is  not  unusual,  but  very 
little  is  known  of  that  of  the  muscular  sense.  The 
atnaation  of  .restlessness,  impelling'  movement, 
has  bten  attributed  to  it,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  An  increase  of  ithe.muscular  sense  has 
also  been  supposed  to- exist  in  writer's  cramp 
and  chorea  ( Menberg).  , 

^  AnesBthesia.— Biminutjon  of  common  sensa- 
tion in  mnscles  is  frequent,  wilJi  or  without  loss 
of  voluntary  power;  Diminution  of  the  special 
sensibility,  mmmhr  anasthma,  or.  muscular 
omgem,  is  occasionally  observed,  commonly  in 
conseijuence  of  central  disease,  especially.of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  is  .usually  associated  with  a 
aimicution  of  other  forms  of  sensibility;.  .  The 
diaeaBes  in  which  muscular  anaesthesia  is  com- 
monly observed  are  looQmotor  ataxy  and  hya- 
■ 'u^  'te  former  it  is  common,  but  not  in- 
TariiWe.aud  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
•fUange  in  cutaneous  sensibility. 

8iHmHs.i -In  muscular  ariaesthesia  the  pa- 
tient iB  unaware  of  the  degree  of  -force  exerted 
W  the  contracting  muscles,  and  is  dependent  for 
lis  knowledge  of  the  position  of  hislimb,  and 
"»  Its  movemeats  mainly  upon,  cutaneous  im- 
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pressions.  Ignorance  of  the  degree  of  contraction 
interferes  with  muscular  coordination,  by  ren- 
dering this  dependent  on  cutaneous  and  ocular 
perceptions.  When  these  are  perfect,  the  amount 
of  incoordination  may  be  slights  The  condition 
of  the  muscular  sense  is  ascertained  by  observing 
the  accuracy  of  movement  with  and  without  clo- 
sure of  the  eyes,  and  especially  by  ascertaining 
the  sensitiveness  to  movement  against  resistance 
so  applied  as  to  affect  the  cutaneous  nerves  as 
little  as  posnble.  The  best  method  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  suspend  a  weight,  in  a  bag  or  cloth,  to 
the  limb,  and  observe  (a)  the  minimum  which  can 
be  recognised;  and  (i)the  least  increase  in  a 
greater  weight  which  can  be  distinctly  perceived. 
The  sensibility  of  the ,  two  limbs  may  be  con- 
veniently compared.  In  each  of  these  points, 
the  muscular  sense  may  present  a  deviation  from 
the  normal,  and  the  change  in  the  two  i^not 
always  proportioned.;  The  minimum  recogmsable,, 
and  the  minimum  difference  recognisable,:varyin 
different  parts.  The  latter  amounts  in  the  case 
of  the  arm  in  health  to  a  difference  of  ^th  in  a 
weight  of.'three  or  fourponnds.  Balls  of  isimilar 
size  and  appearance,  but  of  different  weights., 
have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
•■  Tbeatmbnt. — Muscular  anaesthesia  usually 
occurs  as  part  of  a  wider  affection,  as  in  hysteria 
and  ataxy,  and-  rarely  requires  special,  treatment. 
Sudden -locail  loss  of  muscular  sense  commomly 
depends  on  an  i  acute,  locailised  change  in  the<cord, 
and  requires,  rest  and  counter-irritatjon.  In  one- 
case  under  the  writer's  care,  such  a  condition  in 
the  arm  rapidly  passed  away  under  this  treat- 
ment. Faradisation  of  the  muscles  has  been 
suggested,  and- may  in  some  cases  be  useful. 
TV.  E.  GowEES. 

MTTSCtJIiAB  SPASM.    See  SpAsm. 

.  UTTSCrriiAB  TIO.---A  synonym  for  facial 
spasm. .  See'EixniX.  Sfasu. 

MUSCtnCjAB  TBliMOBS.    See  Teemoes. 

MXJSHBOOMS,  Poisoning  by.— Stnon;  : 
Fr.  Em^ieonnemettt. paries  Champignons;  .Ger» 
FiUvergiftimff. 

:  Poisoning  by  mushrooms  is, by  no  means  a 
common  occurrence.  Great  discrepancy  of  opi- 
nion has  existed  as  to  the  poisonous  or  harm- 
less nature  of  some  species  of  inn^.  We  are 
now,  -however,  increasing  our  hitherto  liipited 
knowledge,  of .  the  various  species  and  varieties 
of  mnshrooms.;  and  within  the.  ^ast  dozen  years 
the  .iresearches  of  ..Schmiedeberg,  Ppppe,  and 
others.have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  active 
principle  of  at  jleaat  one  mushroom-:— the  fly- 
fungus.  The  varied  toxic  symptoms  produced 
by  the  ingestion,  of  mushrooms  become  more 
easily  explicable  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
only  a  few  fungi  are  apparently,  poisonous  under 
all  conditions.  They  are  AmanUa  muscaria, 
the  fly-fungus,  which  grows  not  very  plenti- 
fully in  this  country ;  Bussula  integra,  sen 
emetica  {Agaricus  integer  sen  emeticas),  also  not 
very  common ;  Boletus  luridvs  (S.  pemicioms, 
B.boviHtis),;  and  Amanita phcdhides,  (A.  buliusos, 
A.  venenosa,  A.  viridis),  to  which  belong  the 
varieties  termed  Agaricus  citrinus  and  Agaricus 
virescens.  Other  fungi  are  poisonous  only  uiider 
special  conditions,  among  whiqh  may  be  named 
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idiosyncrasy,  and  the  susceptibility  of  young 
children  to  the  toxic  effects  of  mushrooms.  The 
delicious  edible  morel  even  has  been  ^nown  to 
produce  fatal  results.  It  must  not  he  forgotten 
that  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  of  a  severe  charac- 
ter may  result  from  the  ingestion  of  a  largu 
quantity  of  ill-cooked  indigestible  fungus-tissue ; 
tbat  the  highly  nitrogenous  tissue  of  fungi  is 
peculiarly  prone  to  rapid  decomposition ;  and 
that  fungi  as  a  class  absorb  excretory  animal 
matters,  perhaps  unchanged.  These  circum- 
stances may  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  ap- 
parent anomalies  connected  'vrith  miishroom-poi- 
soning.  Some  kinds  of  poisonous  mushrooms 
have  their  active  principle  either  dissipated  or 
destroyed  by  the  prolonged  heat  employed  in 
thorough  cooking. 

Anatomicai.  Charactbes. — Evidence  of  gas- 
tro-intestinal catarrh,  more  prominent  in  the 
stomach  than  in  the  intestines ;  signs  of  cardiac 
paralysis,  or  of  asphyxia;  occasionally  fatty 
degeneration  of  the '  liver  and  other  viscera ; 
and  minute  sub-serous  extravasations  of  blood, 
have  all  been  noted  after  death  from  mushroom- 
poisoning. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  mushroom  poi- 
soning are  of  a  twofold  character :  gastro-intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  a  so-called  narcosis.  After 
partaking  of  a  meal  of  poisonous  mushrooms, 
colic  sets  in,  followed  by  nausea  and  repeated 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  eventually  supervenes. 
The  onset  of  symptoms  does  not  as  a  rule  mani- 
fest itself  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours, 
six  or  eight  or  more,  after  partaking  of  the 
fnngi.  But  this  period  is  liable  to  great  va- 
riation, and  may  be  much  shorter.  Fragments 
of  the  fungi  may  be  recognised  in  the  feeces ;  and, 
indeed,  -were  it  not  for  this,  and  the  history 
of  the  case,  a  diagnosis  from  violent  orcCiiary 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh  -would  often  be  im- 
possible. In  severe  and  fatal  cases  the  stools 
of  the  patient  may  become  riee-wateiy  in  cha^ 
raoter ;  the  patient  becomes  algid,  collapsed,  and 
cyanosed,  with  muscular  contractions ;  and  in 
children  convulsions  are  not  rarely  met  with. 
The  sufferer  eventually  becomes  somnolent  and 
falls  into  a  state  of  sopor;  but  this  is  perhaps 
not  due  to  a  true  narcosis,  but  to  the  drain  of 
fluid  from  the  system,  and  carbonic  acid  poison- 
ing. 

When  the  amanita  muscaria  has  been  taken, 
cerebral  symptoms  are  more  prominent.  The 
patient  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  inebriation ; 
and  there  frequently  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
to  dash  the  head  against  a  wall  or  other  solid 
object.  These  symptoms,  are,  however,  not  ex- 
clusively met  with  in  muscarine  poisoning,  but 
may  be  observed  when  other  fungi  have  been 
eaten. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  the  ease,  and  the 
detection  of  particles  of  the  fungi  in  the  faeces, , 
are  usually  sufScient;  but  in  the  absence  of 
these  a  diagnosis  from  natural  disease  is  per- 
haps impossible.  It  has  been  proposed  to  test 
for  the  presence  of  muscarine,  the  active  alkaloid 
of  the  fly-fungus,  by  applying  a  drop  of  the  con- 
centrated or  unconcentrated  urine  to  the  heart 
of  a  frog.  Muscarine  causes  the  heart  of  the 
animal  to  stop  in  the  state  of  diastole. 
Peoonosis. — ^The  patient  cannot  be  considered 
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'  safe  for  at  least  three  days,  unless  the  mors 
prominent  symptoms  hare  been  markedly  alle- 
viated. Death  may  occur  at  any  period  between 
six  and  seventy-two  hours.  Eecovery  is  fre- 
quent. 

Teeatment.  —  In  poisoning  by  mushrooms 
emetics  should  be  promptly  administered,  to  eva- 
cuate the  stomach,  and  those  which  are  not  of  a 
depressing  nature  should  be  selected.  The  sto- 
mach-pump is  perhaps  of  little  service,  seeing 
how  persistently  the  particles  of  fungi  adhere  to 
the  walls  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  Oleagi- 
nous purgatives,  as,  for  example,  a  spoonful  of 
castor  oil  in  olive  oil,  may  be  advantageously 
administered.  Fortunately  the  action  of  mua- 
carine,  which  Schmiedeberg  and  Poppe  have 
isolated  as  the  active  s^kaloid  of  amanita  mut- 
carina,  and  which .  is  probably  identical  with 
hModne,  stated  by  Letellier  and  Speneux  to 
be  the  active  principle  oi  amanita  phalloides,  is 
pretty  well  known.  Amaniiine,  an  alkaJoid,  is 
said  to  be  an  active  principle  in  certain  fungi, 
and  is.  perhaps  closely  allied  to  muscarine. 
Atropine  appears  to  be  a  direct  antidote  to 
muscarine ;  and  digitalis  appears  to  bo  so  in  a 
lesser  degree.  Atropine  should  therefore  be 
given  in  small  doses  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
amanita  muscarina ;  and  failing  this  some  prepa- 
ration of  digitalis.  Should  atropine  be  adminis- 
tered it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  opium ; 
but  if  atropine  be  not  administered  the  exhaus- 
tive diarrhoea  may  have  to  be  combated  by  the 
use  of  opiates  combined  with  astringents. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

SITAIiGIA  (juis,  a  muscle,  and  &\yoi,  pain). 
A  name  for  pain  in  a  muscle.  See  MdscleS) 
Diseases  of ;  and  Bheumatisu,  Musctiab. 

MTCETOMA  {pix-ns,  a  mushroom).  —  A 
synonym  for  fungus-foot  of  India.  See  Pdnqcs- 
Disease  of  India. 

MTCOSSBMA  {livKfis,  a  mushroom,  and 
ilpita,  the  skin). — ^Vegetable  organisms  asso- 
ciated with  certain  diseases  of  the  skin.  See 
Epiphytio  Skin-diseases  ;  and  Tinea. 

MTDBIASIS  (/luSfj^ans).— This  word  was 
used  by  Galen  and  other  writers  to  signify  an  un- 
due enlargement  of  the  pupil ;  but  by  Aretseus 
(n-Eji!  xpovluv  iraBSiy,  I.  7)  to  mean  a  shrinking  or 
contraction  of  the  pupil.  Aretseus  employs  the 
word  ir\aTvKopla  (ibid.)  to  express  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  The  word  is  now  invariably  used  to 
mean  a  preternatural  dilatation,  and  sluggishness 
or  immobility  of  the  pupil.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
myosis.     See  Pupil,  Disorders  of. 

MTSIiITIS  {laieXhs,  marrow). — Inflamma 
tion  of  the  spinal .  cord.  A  term  that  has  been 
much  abused,  and  which  is  still  wrongly  applied 
to  many  mere  degenerative  softenings  of  this 
organ.     See  Spinal  Coed,  Diseases  of. 

MYELOID      1    ,      ,.       ..  V        . 

MTELOMA  /  (^"'^**'  ""^  marrow).- A 
form  of  sarcoma,  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  giant  or  myeloid  cells.    See  Titmocbs. 

MTOCABDITIS  (litis,  a  umscle,  and/uifiUli 
the  heart). — Inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart.    See  Hbast,  Inflammation  of, 
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MYOPIA  (fiM;  from  ilia,  I  close  or  blink, 
tndW  tbeeye).— Thatformof  omeiropia,  orerror 
of  refraction,  in  which,  owing  to  a  high  refractive 
infa  of  the  dioptric  medja,  or  excessive  con- 
rexity  of  the  refracting  surfaces,  or  abnormal 
elongation  oftheantero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye- 
ball, panUlel  rays  of  light  converge  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina,  and  form,  therefore,  oirclesof 
diffusion  upon  the  retina.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  liypetmetiopia  {see  HyebbmetbopuJ,  and  is 
jometimes  .called  hraohymiropia  (fipaxis,  short  j 
firfm,  a  measure;  and  fiif',  the  eye),  or  hypome- 
tmia  (uiro/iET/ws,  belowi  the  measure).  See 
ViaoK,  Disorders  of. 

1I70SIS  {tiia,  I  shut).— A  preternatural 
sontraotion  and  sluggishness  or  immobility  of 
the  pupil.  The  opposite  of  mydriasis.  See 
P»ra,  Disorders  of. 

IITOSITIS  {fuis,  a  muscle). — Inflammation 
of  a  muscle.    See  Mdsolbs,  Diseases  of. 

MYXCEDEMA  (^"{"1  mucus,  and  olSrifia, 
» swelling). 

DEFiKiTfON. — A  name  given  by  the  Tviiter 
ot  this  article  to  a  progressive  disease,  in  which 
the  tissues  of  the  body  are  invadecl  by,  a  jelly- 
like mueus-yiolding  dropsy,  -vniaccompanied  by 
albuminuria  qr  other  signs  of  primary  affection 
of  the  kidneys.     ,  ,      ,    _        _ 

JEiioioQY. —Beyond  the  almost  invariable 
association  of  this  disease  with  the  period  of 
adglt  life  in  women,  no  indications  of  its  mode 
of  causation  have  been  recognised.  In  the  fif- 
teeu  or  sixteen  cases  so  far  fully  recorded,  alco- 
holism, .syphilis,  and  fevers,  are,  as  causes,  ex- 
cluded by  the  history.  More  married  than  single 
women  are  affected.  Pregnancy  has  in  one  or 
two  cases  been  followed  by  the  first  appearance 
of  the  change. 

Ahatomical  Chabactebs. — Hitherto  only  two 
bodies  of  persons  dying  from  this  disease  have 
been  examined.  The  results  were  identical  in 
these  two.  A  remarkable  overgrowth,  associated 
with  a  sort  of  retrograde  degeneration,  of  con- 
nective tissue  was  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  fibrillar  element  of  ordinary  connec- 
tiTe  tissue  was  everywhere  increased,  and  its 
elements  unnaturally  defined;  the  corpuscular 
elements  were  enlarged  and  niultiplied;  the 
interstitial  cement  enormously  augmented.  In 
normal  tissue  this  latter  element  yields  some 
fflucin.  The  skin  in .  myxoedema  yields  many 
hundreds  of  times  as  much  mucin  as  ordinary  or 
anasaroous  skin. 

^^  sueh  amplification  and  mucous  infiltration 
me  skin  owes  its  swelling,' its  translucency,  and 
Its  defect  of  secretion.  The  same  sort  of  inter- 
stitial expansion  is  found  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, in  glands  of  aU  kinds,  in  muscles,  and  in 
the  central  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system,  sub- 
jecting the  proper  structural  elementsof  each  tis- 
m  to  destructive  pressure.  It  is  most  developed 
'  5?  I'lPfhaps,  ill  the  outer  coat  of  arteries.  The 
amnnutioa  of  the  thyroid  is  associated  witli  an 
»  most  complete  annihilation  of  the  proper  gland- 
Mrutturebythis  stuff;  and  the  late  occurrence 
01  albmmnuria  marks  the  advanced  prpgrese  of 
"8  iMoads  onthe  Malpighian  bodies  and  tubules. 
Yvnetliei  the  mental  failure  of  the  last  stage  be 
""ototHo  operation  of  similar  changes  in  the 
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brain,  is  not  a,  matter  upon  which  a  decision  is 
at  present  possible.  There  appeiu-s  to  be  a 
general  increase  of  neuroglia,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable development  of  the  connective  tissue 
arouiid  all  the  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appearances  seen  in  sections  of  the  central  gan- 
glia are  not  those  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

Symptoms. — The  subjects  of  myxcedema  are, 
some  doubtful  cases  excepted,  always  adnlt  fe- 
males, who  present  a  very  characteristic  physio- 
gnomy. The  face  is  swollen  in  every  feature,  so 
as  to  suggest  the  existence  of  renal  disease.  Bat 
while  the  neigative  results  of  a  complete  exami  ■ 
nation  dispel  this  idea,  the  distribution  and 
quality  of  the  swelling  are  different  from  what  is 
observed  in  common  dropsy.  The  swollen  skin  is 
singularly  waxy-looking  and  anaemic;  and  the 
swelling  affects  dependent  and  non-dependent 
features  equally.  Thus  the  upper  and  lower  eye- 
lids, and  the  upper  and  lower  lips  are  uniformly 
enlarged ;  the  alse  nasi  are  thickened  and  broad- 
ened ;  the  ridges  qf  expression  are  blurred  and 
coarsened,  or  the  lines  obliterated.  The  oedema 
is  resilient;  does  not  pit  on  pressure  ;  and  shows, 
as  the  foregoing  statement  indicates,  no  ten- 
dency to  shift  by  gravitation.  The  cheeks  are 
overspread  with  a  dull  pink  flush,  abruptly 
limited  towards  the  orbits,  and  standingin  vivid 
contrast  with  the  a,nsemic  skin  around.. 

The  conditions  observed  in  the  face  prevail 
throughout  the  body.  The  skin  is  everywhere 
thickened,  translucent,  dry,  and  rough  to  the 
touch ;  perspiration  being  infrequent  or  absent. 
The  hands,  in  particular,  lose  all  shapeliness  and 
expression,  and  have  received  from  Sir  "William 
Gull  the  appi:opriate  epithet,  '  spade-like.'  All 
visible  and  tangible  mucous  membrane  is  simi- 
larly amplified.  Late  in  the  disease  ordinary 
anasarca  is  often  added  to  the  mucoid  cedema. 

Two  other  noteworthy  phenomena  are  met  with 
in  the  external  examination  of  the  body ;  first,  a 
diminution,  sometimes  almost  a  disappearance, 
of  the  thyroid  body ;  and  secondly,  a  correlated 
tumefaction,  with  marked  resilience  of  the  skin,  in 
the  lower  triangle  of  the  neck,  above  the  clavicle. 

An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  as  well 
marked  as  that  of  the  skin,  belongs  to  myx- 
oedema.  In  the  earlier  stages  an  ever-increasing 
hebetude  involves  sensation,  voluntary  move- 
ment, and  intellect ;  in  the  later,  aberration  of 
mind  often  supervenes.  The  face  wears  a  fixed, 
heavy,  and  withal  most  sad  expression ;  the 
speech  is  slow  and  laboured,  though  not  slurred 
or  slovenly ;  the  voice  monotonous,  like  that  of 
an  automaton,  and  leathery  in  tone.  Sensation 
is  slow,  but  finally  sure.  The  movements  of 
the  limbs  are  slow  and  languid ;  the  mainte- 
nance of  fixed  attitudes  requires  much  effort; 
and  sudden  falls  are  not  infrequent.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  the  muscles  were  toneless  and  ex- 
cessively relaxed  daring  rest,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable initial  contraction  is  necessary  before 
they  bear  on  their  attachments ;  and  as  if  the 
muscular  sense  were  also  torpid.  The  result  is 
that  while  there  is  neither  jerking  nor  tremor  of 
the  legs  in  walking,  the  balance  of  the  body  is 
painfully  maintained,  as  the  weight  is  thrown  on 
each  leg  in  succession ;  and  a  quiver  often  runs 
through  the  body  at  the  moment  of  raising  one 
foot  from  the  ground  and  balancing  the  body  on 
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the  other.  This  tardiness  of  coordination  is 
altogether  different  from  the  vague  staggerings 
and  jerks  of  locomotor  ataxy,  and  from  the 
rhythmical  tremors  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
real  loss  of  muscular  power,  no  wasting  of  mus- 
cles, and  no  loss  of  sensation.  Laxity  of  muscles 
at  rest  gives  rise  to  drooping  of  the  head  on 
the  chest  in  some  cases ;  in  others  it  has  led  to 
fracture  of  the  patella,  by  allowing,  first,  a  yield- 
ing of  the  extensors  of  the  leg,  and  then  a 
sudden  arrest  of  the  consequent  fall. 

In  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  thought  and 
Tolition  are  again  slow.  All  the  patients  ob- 
served have  complained  of  being  unable  to  per- 
form any  of  the  daily  actions  of  life  with  their 
natural  expedition.  Yet  all  that  they  actually 
do  is  weU.  done,  and  they  are  acutely  conscious 
of  their  shortcoming  in  activity.  In  conversa- 
tion ideas  come  deliberately,  and  are  tardily 
expressed.  To  write  a  letter  occupies  an  hour 
where  it  would  before  have  taken  ten  minutes. 
Yet  the  language  is  correct,  and  the  caligrapby 
unchanged.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  unwieldy  state 
of  mind  as  of  body.  The  difficulty  of  collecting 
thoughts  gives  an  early  impression  of  loss  of 
memory.  This,  in  fact,  occurs  late  in  the  dis- 
ease, when  other  aberrations  are  developed. 

Two  aflFeotions  of  the  special  senses  apparently 
related  with  changes  of  the  periphiery  are  often 
noticed — one  a  persistent  unpleasant  tastSi  soine- 
times  of  bitterness,  sometimes  of  sweetness,  &c. ; 
the  other  a  persistent  unpleasant  smell.  Otberr 
wise  the  special  senses  show  no  defect  save  tar- 
diness. The  hair  is  often  scanty,  and  the  teeth 
decay  early — conditions  no  doubt  related  with 
the  changes  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  heat  of  the  body  is  almost  always  lower 
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than  normal,  ranging  between  98°  and  St"  Fahr., 
or  even  less.  Host  patients-  complain  of  con- 
stant chilliness,  without  appearing  to  estimate 
at  all  readily  changes  of  external  teniperature. 
The  viscera  give  no  signs  of  organic  affection  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease.  The  urine  is 
usually  increased  in  quantity;  lowered  in  spe- 
cific gravity ;  and  contains  no  albumin,  sugar,  or 
casts.  The  uterine  functions  go  on  as  in  health. 
As  the  affection  advances  various  indications 
of  damage  to  viscera  are  declared,  and  the  urine 
is  generally  albuminous  in  the  last  stage.  Then 
also,  together  with  all  the  indications  of  great 
general  debility,  the  mind  often  becomes  un- 
hinged. I  Lethargic  good  temper  is  exchanged 
for  moroseness,  fretfulness,  irritability;  delusions 
or  hallucinations  often  follow;  and  there  is  a 
speedy  lapse  into  coma.  Death  comes  either  by 
coma,  or  with  the  signs  of  ursemic  poisoning,  or 
by  inanition, 

Fbogitosis. — The  progress  of  the  disease  is  not 
readily  afiTected  by  any  remedy.  The  prognosis 
is  altogether  unfavourable ;  the  duration  of  ob- 
served cases  has  been  from  six  years  upwards. 

Teeatment. — Something  may  be  done  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  carefully  sheltered  from  the  cold; 
something  by  tonics ;  something  by  good  food. 
Though  these  will  not  cure  they  will  at  least  help 
the  patient  to  bear  her  sufferings  better.  Of  lato 
the  writer  has  found  in  two  cases  benefit  from  the 
use  of  vapour  baths.  In  three  others  under 
the  prolonged  use  of  jaborandi  the  sighs  of  myx- 
oedema  have  almost  disappeared.  Ten  to  sixty 
minims  of  the  fluid  extract  may  be  given  four 
times  daily.  Nitro-glycerine  has  benefited  one  case. 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark  regards  the  disease  as  fairly 
curable  by  careful  diet,  iron,  arsenic,  baths,  anS 
assiduous  frictions.'  William  M.  Ort>. 
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IfAIIiS,  Diseases  of. — Synon.:  Fr.  Maladies 
des  Ongles ;  Ger.  Krankhdten  der  N'dgel. 

Onychopathic  or  ungual  affections  admit  of  a 
division  into — (A.)  Diseases  of  the  nail  proper ; 
and  (B.)  Diseases  of  the  soft  parts  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  nail. 

Under  the  former  head  may  be  considered 
alterations  of  colour,  texture,  figure,  and  develop- 
ment ;  and  under  the  latter,  affections  of  the 
walls  of  the  nails  and  inflammation. 

MtiOLOBY. — The  nails,  in  consequence  of  their 
position,  are  more  than  usually  liable  to  injury 
from  undue  pressure,  from  blows,  and  from 
foreign  bodies  forced  beneath  them,  such  as 
splinters  of  wood,  pins,  and  nails.  The  great 
vascularity  and  sensitiveness  of  the  tip  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  and  the  close  adhesion  of 
the  bed  of  the  nail  to  the  deeper  structures,  are 
at  the  same  time  predisposing  causes,  and  causes 
of  greater  intensity  of  result.  Syphilis,  struma, 
eczema,  psoriasis,  and  gout  are  also  causes  of 
onychia  and  paronychia. 

A.  Diseases  of  the  Nail  Proper. — 1.  Colour. 
In  colour,  the  nails,  which  are  naturally  clear 
and  translucent,  may  be  brownish  or  greyish, 


and  dirty  in  appearance  ;  or  they  may  be  opaque 
in  round  and  circumscribed  white  spots,  or  in 
patches  of  greater  extent.  The  small,  white 
opaque  spots  are  termed /ores  MBj'jjtKm  or  mf»- 
dacia,  but  when  of  greater  extent  and  producing 
a  more  general  whiteness,  selene  unguium.  The 
transparency  of  the  nails  admits  of  stains  in  the 
derma  being  visible  through  them,  and  these  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  discolouration  of  the 
nail  itself.  Stains  of  this  kind  result  from  the 
development  of  psoriasis  or  of  syphilis  beneath 
the  nail,  as  also  the  diffusion  of  pus  and  blood, 
the  latter  constituting  ecchymoma  unguium, 

■  since  the  above  was  written,  many  cases  o£i  this 
disease  have  been  described  by  observers  in  England  and 
France,  but  the  condition  appears  to  be  rare  in  Germany. 
These  additions  to  our  knowledge  make  it  evident  that 
more  men  are  affected  than  the  earlier  observations  in- 
dicated. Several  cases  oC  a  typical  kind  in  which  males 
were  the  subjects  have  been  fully  described ;  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Clark  has  stated  that  in  his  experience  males 
have  been  the  more  frequent  sufferers,  namely,  in  about 
the  proportion  of  seven  to  three  females.  Becent  obser- 
vations again  bring  out  more  stl-ongly  the  fact  that  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  are  affected,  in 
many  cases  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  destructive  increase 
of  the  connective  tissue  element.  Karked  bulbar  paralysis 
has  been  observed  in  two  coses.  Br.  Mabomedhasargijed 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  myxoedema  wttJi 
Bright'B  disease. 
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i.  ntture.—ln  teztnie  tthe  nail-substance 
maybe  hard  or  soft,  thick  or  thin,  brittle  or 
flexible,  ineven  and  rcn^h,-  or  fibrous.  ThicX: 
nail  niay  be  the  simple  consequence" of  more 
active  production  of  nail-substance,  and  in  this 
respect  maybe  contrasted  with  the  thin  nail ;  or 
it  may  result  from  interference  of  growth-  in 
length,  vhieh'  enforces  the  apposition  of  lamina 
after  lainina  to  its  under  surface,  until  a  thick 
horizontal  mass  is  formed^or,  if  it  be  lifted  from 
its  bed,  those  elongated,  homy,  and  twisted 
cylinders  which  resemble  horns  rather  than 
nails.  A  third  kind  of  thickening  of  the  nail  re- 
sults from  the  formation  in  excessire  quantity 
of  a  coarse,  lamellated  celUsubstance  on  the  bed 
of  tlie  nail;  which  lifts  the  homy  plate  into 
an  oblique  and  almost  perpendicular  position, 
and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  claw.  This 
state  of  the' nail  is  termed  gryphosis  or  ont/c/ut- 
mhsit,  and  is  often  the  first  stage  of  the 
nom-like  nail.        ■    ■ 

'  Hardnesi  of  texture  of  the  niiil  may  retain  its 
quality  of  toughness;  but  is  more  frequemtly 
associated  with'  tirittleness  to  a '  greater  or  less 
extent.  In  the  latter  state  there  may  be  several 
longitudinal  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  nail,  sink- 
ins  ai  deeply  as  the  'vascular  corium,  and  the 
lo^tudinal  fragments  may  themselves  be  trans- 
Tersely'fissured  and  broken.' 

Softness  of  the  nail  is  accompanied  with  flexi- 
bility; and  the  degree  of'  the  latter  qiiality  will 
be  governed  by  the  degree  of  density  of  the 
homyplate.  ' In- some  instances  tire  covering  oi 
the  matrix  and  bed  of  the  nail  more  pearly 
resembles  epidermis  than  horn,  and  may  be  taken 
to  represent  an  absence  of  the  nail,  or  alopecia 
uvgmlis.  Usually  smooth  and  polished  on  its 
sniface,  the  nail  may  be  rou^,  sometimes  appa- 
Kntly  fibrous,  sometimes  crossed  by  shallow 
grooves  or  deep  fissures,  and  sometimes  fretted' 
or  eroded  as  if  it  were  worm-eaten.  These 
various  appearances  have  suggested  the  terms 
/mtoto  and  tinea  unguium,  as  likewise,  seabrities, 
^Jciditid,  and  degmeratia. 

3.  erotoilA.— The- condition  of  the  nails  has  re- 
latiou  toithe  state  of  the  system  generally,  as  it 
IS  well  known  that  they  undergo  an  impairment 
of^wrth  during  illnesses  which  affect  the  nutri- 
tive fraction  of  theioiganism.  In  the  Case  of 
the  nail  this  iseiMbited  by  a  deficient  formation 
of  homy  matter,  which  results  in  the  production 
Ota  groove  across  the  nail;  and  it  has  been 
shwa  byBr.  Wilks  and  Dr.  Be4u,  that  if  the 
Kiteof  groTth-of  the  nails  be  aseertajnfed,  thel 
penod  and  duration  of  the  illness  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  position  and  breadth  of  the  groove. 
.i'/^'?;J^f^'™^'°°^of  figure  of  the  nails 
w  Mempliffed  in  the  br6ad.  tiin,  curved  nail 
S." ""?  '',".''  °"  the  <!lub-simped  fingers  of: 
Jtaa,  and  which  has'  received^^the  nime  of 

^l^n''  '?,  ^elo'^tuainailycontracted 
Mdpromnentna.  termed  keel-shaped,  arctura 
fcjj/^^?°^vi  .^"^  '"  the  depressed,  or^ 
dSS  "'-'"^•7"*  ^*^^^  "«  'f  •' *«™  tied 
»Sw   ™:'""^  forced  upwards  at  the. 

Ibn^ri^.**"'-  ~  ^"^^  "f  d^relapmtot  of 

M»  «lm™f!l!?  f'°  ^  safee^nuaerary  nails, 

rf^  l^t'^  nstrieted^to  the  bifid  o^ 

«■"«  nail,  which  IS  associatedwith  a  broaden- 


ing and  tendency 'to  bifurcation  of  the  last 
phalanx; 

6.  Parasitic  Affectioni.  •  See  Tinea. 

B;  Disorder^  of  the  Oonneoted  Soft 
Parts. — Disorders'  of  the  soft  parts  connected 
with  the  nail,  assume  the  forms  of  errors: of 
growth,  arid  inflammation. 

1.  Errors  of  GrouiiA.-^The  -  epidermis  which 
borders  the  posteriorwall  of  the  nail^  and  is  nor- 
mally adherent  to  its  surface,  is  apt  to  be  drawn 
forward  with  the  growth  of  the  nail,  amd  become 
stretched  over  its  surface  as  a  thin  film,  which 
has  been  likened  to  a  wing,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  pterygium  tmguis.  At  other  times  this 
border  of  cuticle  splits  up  into  narrow  shreds, 
some  of  which  separate  from  the  nail  and  curra 
backwards.  In  their  abnormal  position  they 
are  liable  to  become  torn ;  and  when  the  tear,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  extends  to  the  corium,  there 
is  bleeding  and  pain,  and  sometimes  inflamma- 
tio'n.'  This  is  the.  affection  which  is  known  <by 
the  t'emi  agnail,  derived  from  the  ancient  Saxon 
word,  ange,  signifying  '  angry,' 
"2.  Onychia. — Inflammation  of  the  end  of  the 
finger,  involving  the  soft  parts  surrounding  and 
berieath  the  nail,  is  temied  onychia;  bi)bwhen 
the  inflammation  is  limited  to'one  or  other  of  the 
walls  of  the  Sails,  thei  case  is  one  of  'pa.ronyehia. 

Onychia  presents  the  ordinary  characters  of 
inflamiriation,  modified  by  extent  and  d^egree; 
by  the  anatdmieal  construction-  of  the  part ;  and 
especially  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Hence  we  distinguish  a  common,  a  ^m^/iiums,tcaA 
a  syphilitic  onychia ;  the  first  probably  issuing  in 
suppuration  w.ith  loss  of  the  nail,  the.  second  in 
prolonged  ulceration  with  fungous  vegetation,  and 
the  third  in  deep  ulceration.  Common  onychia 
is  intensely  painful,  and  more  rapid  in  its  course 
than  the  specific  kinds.  Sometimes-  the  inflam- 
mation is  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  bone.  The  strumous  and .  syphilitic  forms 
of  onychia  are  sometimes  associated  with  much 
swelling  and  congestion'  of  the  finger-end ;  and 
hare  raobably  been  described  as  onychia  maMgna. 

3.  i^roJsj'cAfe.-^ParonyBhia,  or  inflammation 
of  the  walls  of  the  nails,  sometimes  presents 
itself  in  an  acute  form,  as  in  the  painful  abscess 
termed  panaris  or  whitlow ;  sometimes  as  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  onS  of  the  lateral  walls 
of  the  nail  due  to  .pressure  agaiifst  the  border 
of  the  nail,  termed  ingrowing  nail ;  and  some- 
times as  a  ohrouio  thickening  of  the  posterior 
wall,  which,  becoming  everted  and  prominent,  is 
termed  ficm  ungualis, 

Tbeatmbnt. — A  prophylactic  of  the  slighter 
forms  of  disorder  of  the  nails,  is  the  besto-wai  of 
some  caje  and  attention  on  tlieir  culture,  to  pre- 
'vent  them  from  growing  too  long;  to  prevent  the 
epidermis  growing  forward  on  the  back  of  the 
nail ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  looseUfng 
of  this  fold  and  pressing' it  back  too  forcibly. ' 

Onychia  and  paronychia  must  be  managed 
according  to  the'  general  principles  of  treatment 
of  inflammation.  If  the  cause  be  obvious,  such 
as  the  preisence  of  a  foreign  body  or  an  ingrow- 
ing nail,  these  irritants  must  be  removed.  In 
acute  idiopathic  onychia,  position,  pressme,  and 
cold  applications  are  appropriate  to  its  primary 
stage ;  and  water-dressing  or  poultice  if  the  pain 
should  be  severe.   Where  the  issue  is  by  abscess, 
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08  in  whitlow,  the  first  appearance  of  the  pale 
disk  which  represents  pus  should  be  looked  for, 
and  a  puncture  made  to  give  it  exit;  whilst 
chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  are  to  be 
treated  with  stimulant  applications,  the  former 
with  linimentum  iodi,  the  latter  with  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin  and  unguentum  resinse ; 
possibly  with  lunar  caustic. 

Where  an  ingrowing  nail  keeps  up  a  paiony- 
chial  inflammation,  the  body  of  the  nail  should 
be  thinned  by  scraping  to  diminish  the  force  of 
pressure ;  and  by  a  little  manoeuvring,  a  director 
may  be  introduced,  beneath  the  border  of  the 
nail,  and  the  edge  cut  away  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  A  minute  compress  of  cotton-wool 
should  then  be  passed  beneath  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  nail,  so  as  to  direct  the  ingrowing 
point  upwards  and  outwards.  As  a  last  resource, 
avulsion  or  some  other  surgical  procedure  may 
be  found  necessary. 

Its  appropriate  treatment  is  removal  of  the 
diseasednail,  and  dressing  with  powdered  nitrate 
of  lead  or  a  lotion  of  lic[uor  arsenicalis. 

Syphilitic,  strumous,  eczematous,  leprous,  and 
gouty  onychia  and  paronychia,  besides  the  or- 
dinary treatment  applicable  to  inflammation  in 
general,  will  call  for  specific  constitutional  and 
local  treatment,  for  example,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  blackwash  for  syphilis ;  cod-liver  oil, 
iron  tonics,  and  nitrate  of  silver  for  struma; 
arsenic  for  eczema  and  psoriasis;  and  colchicum, 
inter  alia,  for  gout.  EnAsinis  Wilson. 

STAf  IiES,  in  Soutli  lialyt — Changeable 
climate.  Mean  temperature,  winter,  48°  Pahr. 
Cold  winds  in  spring.  See  Cliuath,  Treatment 
of  Disease  by, 

A  condition  of  profound  insensibility,  due  to  the 
introduction  of.  certain  poisons,  or  excessive 
doses  of  certain  drugs,  into  the  system,  such  as 
opium  or  alcohol ;  or  to  the  retention  there  of 
certain  excretory  elements,  as  in  uraemia.  See 
Consciousness,  Disorders  of ;  and  I^abcotics. 

ITAEOOTICS  (vapKow,  I  become  torpid).— 
SvNON. :  Fr.  Narcotiques ;  Ger.  Nareotische  Mit- 
tel. — Definition. — Eemedies  which  promote  or 
artificially  imitate  the  natural  physiological  pro- 
cesses of  sleep ;  but  which  in  large  quantity 
produce  complete  insensibility, 

Snuueration. — A  convenient  division  of  nar- 
cotics, in  the  limited  sense  of  hypnotics,  may  be 
made  into  (1)  indirect  narcotics,  which  include 
many  soothing  and  hygienic  conditions,  Ano- 
dynes, Conium,  &e. ;  and  (2),  direct  narcotics,  of 
which  Opium,  Chloral-hydrate,  Croton-chloral, 
Bromide  of  Potassium.Hyoscyamus, Stramonium, 
Belladonna,  Hop,  Indian  hemp,  Alcohol,  Digitalis, 
and  the  Anaesthetic  vapours  are  in  most  general 
use. 

Action. — The  indirect  class  of  narcotics  have 
no  primary  influence  over  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, but  act  either  by  supplying  warmth,  quiet, 
and  other  tranquillising  elements,  or  by  removing 
some  disturbing  cause  which  renders  sleep  im- 
possible. We  know  how  powerfully  sleep  is 
nn-3er  the  influence  of  habit  and  regularity;  how 
an  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  an  inconveniently  placed 
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pillow,  or  a  penetrating  beam  of  momi  ng  light  may 
often  produce  more  or  less  restlessness ;  and  the 
insomnia  of  feebleness  or  exhaustion  may  readily 
yield  to  a  little  nourishment,  or  to  a  well  timed 
dose  of  alcohol.  Bain,  again,  is  in  some  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  many  a  wakeful  hour ;  and 
the  evacuation  of  deep-seated  pus,  the  extraction 
of  an  aching  tooth,  or  a  dose  of  quinine  may 
sometimes  prove  as  eifectual  an  anodyne  as  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  or  a  moderate 
dose  of  opium,  which  stands  as  the  type  of  this 
therapeutical  group. 

Conium  may  prove  narcotic,  by  stilling  the  dis- 
orderly movements  of  chorea  or  of  acute  mania. 

Direct  narcotics,  on  the  other  hand,  either  pro- 
duce some  specific  effect  upon  the  cerebral  grey 
matter,  or  have  a  very  decided  action  on  the 
blood-supply  of  the  brain,  and  by  constricting 
its  vessels,  produce  that  degree  of  anaemia  which 
more  or  less  suspends  its  functions,  and  causes 
sleep.  In  larger  doses,  however,  an  opposite 
effect  results,  and  we  then  see  the  cerebral  con- 
gestion, the  livid  face,  and  the  gradually  deepen- 
ing coma,  which  too  surely  indicate  the  fatal 
termination  of  opium-poisoning. 

Uses. — Enough  ha^  been  already  said  regard- 
ing the  general  principles  on  which  we  employ 
indirect  narcotics ;  and  the  tact  and  ingenuity 
of  the  physician  will  often  be  severely  taxed  to 
discover  the  precise  cause  on  which  the  want  of 
sleep  depends.  When  remedies,  however,  of  the 
more  domestic  class  have  been  exhausted,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  drugs,  and  a  brief  reaumi 
may  now  be  given  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  those  remedial  agentswhose  soporific 
qualities  have  been  firmly  established  by  experi- 
ment and  experience. 

Opium  and  morphia  naturally  stand  first,  and 
still  hold  their  place  as  our  most  potent  and  re- 
liable narcotics,  all  the  more  valuable  because, 
almost  alone  in  their  class,  they  are  also  endowed 
with  powerful  anodyne  action,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  may  relieve  pain  without  causing  sleep. 
Valuable  as  it  is  in  all  forms  of  insomnia,  opium 
is  especially  indicated  in  typhus  fever  and  other 
acute  disorders,  when  delirium  and  prolonged 
wakefulness  seem  to  endanger  life.  The  principal 
drawback  to  opium  is  the  digestive  disturbance 
following  its  use,  and  the  fact  that  as  toleration 
is  veiy  rapidly  established,  gradually  increasing 
doses  are  needed  to  check  the  counteracting  in- 
fluence of  habit. 

Chloral  is  less  to  be  recommended  in  acute 
diseases,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  cause 
cardiac  failure,  but  it  is  of  essential  service  in 
simple  insomnia,  in  chronic  affections  where  the 
prolonged  use  of  narcotics  is  required,  and  in 
delirium  tremens.  In  prescribing  it  we  must 
not  forget  its  weakening  action  on  the  heart,  and 
on  the  respiratory  centre,  or  the  petechial  and 
other  skin-eruptions  which  have  been  described 
as  following  its  use. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  soothe  the  brain  when  rendered  irritable  by 
over-work,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  very 
uncertain  as  a  narcotic,  and  is  apt  to  produce  an 
eruption,  and  an  uncomfortable  degree  of  mus- 
cular weakness.     See  Bbomism. 

Digitalis  is  of  use  when  flaccid  vessels  petmit 
a  free  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  thus  effectuaD; 
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nmentiiig  sleep  iflien  the  patient  occupies  the 
Jecumbent  posture,  the  tonic,  influence  of  the 
drug  bracing  up  the  arterial  tissues,  and  ena- 
bling a  due  amount  of  cerebral  ansemia  to  be 
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The  other  narcotics  may  be  tried  when  the. 
more  potent  remedies  of  the  class  fail  or  lose 
their  cover ;  and  under  certain  circumstances  a 
combination  may  succeed  better  than  simplicity. 
Tliu!  chloral  and  bromide  of  potassium  are  more 
Tdlaable  in  acute  mania, when  (jiven  together 
limn  alone ;  opd  opium  and  tartar-emetic  are  well 
known  to  form  one  of  our  most  effectual  means 
of  dealing  Jfith  some  of  those  verjr  intractable 
forms  of  sleeplessness  which  occur  in  the  course 
oftjphus.  EoBEBT  Fahquhaeson. 

NATAL,  in  South.  AMoa. — Warm,  but 
Healthy  climate,  with  hot,  wet  summers,  and  dry, 
cjoiu'  winters.  High  winds  from  S.E.  and  N.W. 
ijoil,  sandstone  and  .granite.  See  Cliiute, 
Treiitmcnt  of  Disease  by. 

NATJHEIII,  in  Germany. — (Jaseous  ther- 

mul  salt  waters.    Bee  Minebai.  Waters. 

NAUSEA  (-vav;,  a  ship,  in  relation  to  sea- 
Bicbess),— A  feeling  of  sickness  or  inclination 
to  Tomit,  generally  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
disgust  or  loathing,  and  sometimes  by  a  feeling 
of  great: depression.  See  Sba-sickness ;  and 
Vojurrao, ' 

NAUSEAH TS  {foSs,  a  ship). — ^Dbfinitioit. 
Agents  vbich  produce  the  condition  of  nausea. 

EmjirBEiTiON. — The  principal  nauseants  are 
TVarai  water,  Tartar-emetic,  Ipepsicuanha,  To- 
\m,  Squill,  and  Apomorphia. 

AcnojT.— These  substances  produce  irritation 
of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  general  malaise, 
enfeebled  circulation,  muscular  weakness,  and 
frequently  also  salivation  and  sweating. 

UsBS.— Nauseants  hare  been  employed  to  di- 
minish appetite,  in  the  hope  of  causing  absorption 
of  fatty  accumulations,  or  of  pathological  depo- 
nts.  They  are  also  used  in  producing  relaxation 
of  involuntary  muscular  fibre,  and  thus  accele- 
rating the  passage  of  calculi  through  the  bile- 
duct  or  the  ureters.  They  were  formerly  used 
to  produce  lelaxation  of  voluntary  muscles,  in 
order  to  faoiUtate  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  or 
to  subdue  the  paroxysms  of  delirium  or  mania. 
rqr  siich  purposes,  however,  they  are  now  i^e- 
placed  by  ansesthetics  er  other  sedative  measures, 
itey  are  still  used  to  excite  sweating.  See  Dia- 
rEosmicB;  andEjcBncs. 

T.  Lacdeb  Beunton. 

NBAE-BIGHTEDirBSS.  ^fee Myopia;  and 

vision,  Disorders  of. 

fll5???°"3^°^^3  (""f^^.  a  <Jead  body,  and 
fllo!,l,fe).--Molecular  death  of  a  tissue  without 
OSS  ot  continuity,  especially  seen  in  the  various 

a™DKiEN  •^™^^'®™°''''''°°'  '8^«-*-™°™^; 
c.S'^"?^^  (""''''•  "  dead  body;  and 
^^Cx^HmoK.-The  inspection  of  the  body  after 


Heihod. — ^Aftei  making  a  complete  external 
inspection  of  the  body,  and  noticing  the  general 
appearance,  rigor,  maxtii,,  change  of  colour, 
whether  partial  or  general^  oedema,  marks  of 
injury,  and  othflr  points,  a,  poit-JOioritim  examina- 
tion should  begin  with  the  head,  or,  if  the  spinal 
cord  is  to  be  examined,  with  the  spine. 

Head. — To  open  the  head,  make  an  incision 
down  to  the  bone,  across  the  vertex  from  the 
base  of  one  mastoid  process  to  the  other,  and 
reflect  the  scalp  backwards  and  forwards ;  then 
■divide  the  bone  all  round  with  the  saw,  beginning 
in  front  .a  little  above  the  level  of  the  super- 
ciliary ridge.  The  posterior  half  of  this  section 
should  make  an  angle  with  the  anterior  half  by 
being  brought  over  the  occipital  bono,  a  little 
behind  the  apex  of  the  lambdoidal  suture.  By 
this  means  the  skull-cap  will,  when  replaced, 
rest  firmly  in  its  position  without  slipping  back 
and  so  causing  disfigurement  of  the  forehead.  In 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  the  section  should 
be  completed  with  the  saw,  care  being  taken  not 
to  wound  the  dura  mater.  Under  other  circum- 
stances the  inner  table  may  be  conveniently 
divided  with  a  chisel  and  mallet.  The  skuUicap 
must  now  be  forcibly  dragged  off;  if  rery  ad- 
herent to  the  dura  mater,  a  long  flexible  spatula 
may  be  introduced  between  them,  and  separation 
effected. 

In  young  subjects,  before  the  sutures  and 
fontanelles  are  united,  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  dura  mater  and  skull-cap  together,  by  divid- 
ing the  former  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  in 
a  line  with  the  section  tliroijgb  the  bone,  and 
then  cutting  through  the  falx  at  its  anterior 
and  posterior  attachments. 

The  longitudinal  sinus  may  now  be  opened 
and:  examined.  The  dura  mater  should  next  bo 
divided  on  each  side  with  blunt-pointed  scissors, 
or  on  thelevel  of  the  section  through  the  bone,  and 
the  two  lateral  flaps  turned  up ;  the  falx  should 
next  be  divided  near  its  anterior  attachment, 
and  the  whol,o  meinbrane  drawn  backwards  off 
the  hemispheres.  The  brain  must  now  be  re- 
moved ;  a  long  narrow  scalpel  being  used  to  cut 
through  the  nerves  and  vessels,  whilst  the  ten- 
torium is  most  safely  divided  with  blunt-pointed 
scissors. ,  The  spinal  cord  should  be  cut  as  low 
as  possible.  Any  fluid  present  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  should  be  drawn  off  with  a  syringe  and 
measured.   , 

Brain. — After  examining  the  pia  mater,  it 
should  be  entirely  stripped  off,  and  the  surface 
of  the  brain  examined.  It  should  then  be  placed 
on  its  base,  and,  if  very  soft,  supported  by  a 
towel  wrapped  round  it.  A  horizontal  incision 
should  then  be  carried  through  each  cerebral 
h'emisphere,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  from  within  outwards, 
not  quite  reaching  the  surface,  so  as  to  leave 
the  hemispheres  still  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
brain.  These  should  be  turned  back,  and  nu- 
merous vertical  incisions  made  in  the  upturned 
surface.  Each  lateral  ventricle  should  then  be 
opened  by  a  vertical  incision  through  its  roof, 
and  any  fluid  contents  withdravm  by  a  syringe. 
The  fornix  should  now  be  divided  in  front,  and 
with  the  septum  and  corpus  callosum  turned 
backwards.  The  velum  interpositum  and  cho- 
roid plexus  being  reflected  in  a  similar  manner, 
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Dumerous  longitudinal  incisions  should  then'  be 
made  in  tlie  corpora  striata  and  thalami  optici, 
end  in;  tiie  corpora;  quadrigemina.  An  incision 
should  now  be  made  throii^  the  superior  rer- 
miform  process  of  the  cerebellum,  so  as  to  lav 
open  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  cerebellum  may 
be  examined  by  making  parallel  incisions  on 
each  side: through  its  lbbeB,i  not  quite  detaching 
the  sections^.  Ibe  brain  may  now  be  fold«d  to- 
gether again,  and -the  under  surface  tuitied  up 
and  examined.  ■  Incisions  should  be  made  into 
the  under  surface  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  into 
the  crura  and  pons;  aud  the  medulla  divided 
transversely  at.  different  levels.  Softened  por- 
tions shouldj be  tested  with  a.  stream  of  water; 
and  parts  reserved  for  microscopical  examination 
at  once  placed  in  a  hardening  jsolution,  such  as 
chromic  acid  I  per  cent.       t 

A  method  of  examining  the  cerebrum  prefer- 
able to  the  above,' when  it  is  desired  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  exact  seat'  of  lesions,  is  the 
one  recommended,  by  Dr.  Piteesi  ' 

The  cerebral  hemispheres-  having  been  sepa^ 
rated  and  stripped  of  their  pia  mater,  are 
divided  into  three  portions  by  two  transverse 
vertical  incisions,  tiie  first  passing  about  two 
inches  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  'Bblando,  the 
second  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch  infront  of 
the  internal  perpendicular  fissure,  the  occipito- 
parietal fissure  of  Huxley,  which  divides  the 
parietal  trom  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. < 
The  cerebrum  will  thus  be  divided  into  three 
portions,  an  anterior  or  prefrontal',  a  middle 
or  fronto-paiietal,  and  a  posterior  or  occipital. 
The  first  and  last  portion's  correspond  to  the  non-' 
excitable  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  lesions  of  which 
do  not  cause  either  motor  or  sensory  disturbances. 
The  middle  region,  on  the  contrary,  comprises, 
the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus,  and  the' 
cortical  motor  zone. 

This  central  portion  may  be  best  examined  by 
makingfour  vertical  sections  by  incisions  parallel 
to  the  fissure  of  Eolando.  The  first,  or  pedicitltH 
frontal  section  is  made  by  an  incision  about' 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  fissure' 
of  Bolando,  dividing  the  second  and  third 
frontal  convblutions  close  to  their  insertion  into 
the  ascending  frontal  convolution.  This  Section 
willespecially  comprise  the  third  frontal  convolu- 
tion. On  its  surface  are  seen  sections  of  the  three 
frontal  convolutions,  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Eeil,  the  posterior  extremity -of 
the  orbitar  convolutions,  the  caudate  and  len- 
ticular nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum  separated 
by  the  internal  capsule.  > 

The  second,  or  froUtal  sectioui  is  made  by  an 
incision  at  the  level  of  the  ascending- frontal 
convolution.  Its  surfece  displays  a  section  of 
the  ascending  frontal  convolution  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, the  convolutions  of  the  sphenoidal  lobe, 
the  island  of  Eeil,  the  external  capsule  and  the 
claustrum,  the  caudate  nucleus,  the  lenticular 
nucleus  at  its  thickest  part,  and  the  optic  tha- 
lamus. 

The  third,  or  parietal  section;  is  made  by  an 
incision  carried  through  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution.  It  much  resembles  the  former, 
but  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  claustrum  are 
divided  where  they  are  smaller. 

The  fourth,   or  pedioulo-panetal  section,  is 


made  by  an  inoisidn  about  an'  inch  behind  the 
fissureof  Bolatldoat'the  level  of  the  foot  of  the 
parietal  lobules,  and  pasBes  through  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus.  The 
lenticular  ganglion  is  no  longer  visible;  the 
corona  radiata'  is  divided  in  th«  region  where 
lesions  produce  hemianeesthesia. 
'  By  means  of  these  sections  the  ex&ct  relations 
of  le&lons  of  the  cerebrum  can  be  made  out 
with  much  greater  accuracy  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  examination 

Base  of  SiuU,  ■Orbit,  and  Internal  Ear. — The 
base  of  the  skull  aid  its  einuses  may  now  be  ex- 
amined,' In  cased  of  fracture,  the  dura  mater 
should  be  carefully  stripped  offi  so  as  to  expose 
the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  contents' of  the 
orbit  may  be  examined  by  removing  its  roof. 
The  tympanum  can  be  opened  by  cutting  through 
with  a  chisel  the  plate  of  bone  forming  its  roof. 
This  is  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  bon6,  'just'in  ftont  of  the  eminence  of 
the  superior  semicircular  canal.  To  examitie  the 
intemal,,^ar.the  petrous, bone  must  be  removed. 
This  is  best  done  by  two  converging  incisions 
made  with  a  saw,  and  then  separating  its  apex 
from  the  sphenoid  and'  occipital  bones  with  the 
chisel.  .J :  '  ' 

nSpinai  Cord. — To' examine  the  spinal  cord  the 
body,  must  be  turned  on  its  faceyi  with  the  head 
hangingover  the  table,  .and  a  block  placed  under 
the  chest.  An  incision  must  be  made  over  the 
vertebral  spines  from  the  top  of  the  sacrum  to 
the  occiput,  and  the  vertebral  arches  laid  bare. 
These  are  best  divided  with  the  rachitome,  a 
dbuble  semi-bircular  saw',  in  the  absence  of  which 
a  short  common  saw  may  be  used,  or  a  chisel  and 
mallet.  The  cord  should  be'removed  in  its  tube' 
of  diira  mater,  the  latter  bfeing  held  by  the  for- 
ceps, and  care  tal:en  not  to  bend  the  cord 
abruptly.  .  The  dura  mater  should  then  be  slit 
open  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  along  its  an- 
terior and  posterior  surfaces,  and  the'  cord 
examined,  with  as  little  handling  as  possible,  by 
means  of  transverse  sections  made  with'  a  sharp 
'Scalpel.  For  microscopical  examination  the 
'  cord  may  be  placed  in  spirit  for  about  twenty- 
foUr  hours ;  and  then,  after  removal  of  its  mem- 
'brariesycut'  into,  lengths,  and  transferred  to  a 
6ue  per  cent,  solution'  6f  chromic  acid. 

A  taethod  bf  opening  the  spinal  ;Canal  from 
the  front,  preferable  in  many  respects,  to  the 
above,  is  practised  at  Vienn^  and  many  places 
on  the  Continent.  The  instruments  used  are  a 
stroigknifcShaJed' chisel,  with  a  cutting  beak, 
and  a  mallet.  After  the  removal  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdomitial  viscera,  the  beak  of  the  chisel  is 
introduced  into  the.  lowest  intervertebjral  fora- 
men, and,  by  successive  blows  of  the  mallet,  the 
pedicles  of  the  vertebrae  are  cut  through  on  each 
side  and '  the  >  canal  exposed  by  removing  the 
bodies.  In  this  way  great  disfigurement  of  the 
body  and  soiling  of  the  i  table  i»nd  linen  are 
avoided,'  and  the  spinal  ganglia  are  more  easily 
examined. 

•  Thorax  and  Abdomen. — The  thorax  and  abdo- 
men should  now  be  examined.  It  is  better  to 
lay  the  abdominal  cavity  fully  open  before  re- 
moving the  sternum.  In  cutting  through  the 
first'  rib,  and  disarticulating  the  clavicle,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  innominate  vein. 


Bymii®  win's  pliers,  ■which  Aould  tedireeted 
was  to  cut  obliquely  through  the  nb  wto  the 
uticnlstion,  aU  danger  is  avoided.  , 

If  Buoh  ascites  is  present,  the.bwly  snonld 
ta  tapped  before  laying,  open  the  peritoneal 
oavity.  So,  it  either  pleura  be„fuU  ,of  fluid, 
.hiSwill  be  shown,  by  its  pouring  out  when 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  are  cut  through,  suffl- 
dent  should  be  drawn  off  with  a  syringe  to 
pwent  any  overftow  when  the  sternum  is  le- 

ihe"  lungs  should  now  be  dr»wn  out  of  the 
diestj  adhesions  separated,  and  their  posterior 
niiaces  examined.  The  contents  of  the  medias- 
tmnm  should  neit  be  inspected,  and  the  .pericar- 
dinm  opened.  If  the  case  be  one  of  thoracic 
meurisin,  mediastinal  tumour,  or  malformation 
of  the  heart  or  great  vessels,  the  heart  aind  lungs 
iioM  bo  removed  together.,,  Qtheprise,,  the 
hBatt  may  be  first  removed  and  examined. 

flairi.— The  auricles  should  be  laid  freely 
open  Tfith  a  pair  of  scissors,  by_  an  incision  join- 
ing the  mouths  of  the  great  veins  and  carried  to 
file  ,eitfemity  of  the  auricular  appendage.    The 
competency  of  the  valves  may  then  he  tested, 
jjl  clots  m^st  first  be  removed,  the  heart  held 
iisn upright. position,  and  water  poured  into 
tlie  aopta  and  pulmonary  artery  sueeessiyely,  the 
Bemilsnar  valves  being  held  bade  with  the  handle 
of  a  scalpel  to  allow  the  ventricle  to  become  filled ; 
on  looking  into  the  auricles  the  competency  of 
the  auiicido-ventriculai  valves  may  be  estimated. 
io  test  the  semilunar  valves  an  openingmust  he 
made  into  each  ventricle ;  the  pulmonary  artery 
Sid  aorta  cut  sul^ciently  short,  to  enable  the 
wives  to  be  clearly  seen ;  and  then  water  -poured 
111(0  these  two  vessels  successively,  and  the  valves 
looked  at  from  above;    The.  right  ventricle  may 
noXiihe,  opened.   The  left  forefinger  should  be 
fiitiofuced  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
tjie  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle  divided  with 
QimVpointed  scissors  into  the  artery,  the  point 
of  the  scissors  beiilg  guided  by  the  left  fore-; 
Gigertothejunctionof  thBv;alve8,  The  pulmo-i 
iaijr  artery  and  aorta  should  then  be  separated 
u  much  as  possihlei  and  the  left  ventricle  oponed  i 
in  a  similar  manner  along  its  anterior  wall,  the 
left  forefinger  as  before  guiding  the  scissors  to 
the  point  of  junction  ,of  the  semilunar  valves. 
The  incision  must  be  icairied  close  to  the  venferi- 
culai.septum,  and  the  septnm.between  the  aorta 
and  pnlmonaiy  artery,  but  withoiit  cutting  the 
latter.  The  most  accurate  way  of  measuring  the 
Wpocityof  the  orifices,  is, to  pass  through  them 
graduated  balls'  fixed  on  rods,  in' default  of 
Tliishfte  fingers  may  be  used. 

i«ij!.— To  remove  the  lungs,  the  trachea 
miMtke  rat  across  at, the  root  of  the  neck,  and 
'ell  drawn  forwards  i.by. inserting  the  middle 
fiogei  into  the  lower^eud,  and  the  otiier  fingers 
on  each  side  behind  the  bifurcation,  care  being 
taken  not  to  cut.thp  oesophagus. 

icfiwt  and  Pisij^.— To  remove  the  larynx 
end  pharynx,  the  incision  in  the  neck  must  be 
'i'mBdnpto  the  chin;  the  floor  (rf  the  mouth 
opened  from  below;  the  left  forefinger  intro- 
ouoea,  and  used  to  depress  the  tongue;  a  long 
°™w«ialp6l  introduced  above  the  finger,  and 
wtnedalong  each  side  of  the  ramus  oi  the  jaw ; 
""  "■*>«  then  drawn  down  under  the  chin ;  and 
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the  soft, palato  and  pharynx  divided  transversely. 
The  pharynx  and  larynx  should  then  be  opened 
along  their  posterior  walls. 

Intestine). — In  examining  the  abdomen  it  is 
most  convenient  to  begin  with  the  intestines. 
The  large  intestines  should  be  divided  between 
two  ligatures  below  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and 
drawn  out,  cutting  the  mesentery  close  to  the 
bowel.  This  process  should  be  continued  till  the 
duodenum  is  reached,  when  it  may  be  again  tied 
and  cut.  The  intestine  should  be  opened  along 
the  line  of  attachnient  of  the  mesentery. 

5pZeen.^Tbe  spleen  may  next  be  examined. 
It  should  be  drawn  forwards  out  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  cut  through. 

Stcmaoh.-^'She  stomach  should  next  be  re- 
moved. A  double  ligature  should  be  placed 
roimd  the  duodenum  about  two  inches  below  the 
pylorus^  and  another  one  round  the  lower  end  of 
the  oesophagus, 'and  these  tubes  cut  through,  so 
as  to  remove  the  stomach  without  the  escape  i  of 
its  contents.  If  required  for  chemical  analysis^ 
the  contents  should,  be  emptied  into  a.  glass 
vessel,  by  removing  the  oesophageal  ligature. 

The  usual  practice  is  to.lay, open  the  stomach 
along  its  lesser  curvature,  from  the  oesophagus 
to  the  duodenum ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  better 
to  carry  the  incision  along  thegreater  curvature, 
for,  as  ulcers  and  cancers  are  more  frequently 
situated  near  the  lesser  curvature,  this  incision 
is  more  likely  to  avoid  cutting  through  them. 

Unless ,  required  for  chemical  analysis,  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  washed  by  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  and  then  examined.        ' 

■Pancreas. — ^Af ter  the  removal  of  the  stomach 
the  pancreas  may  be  conveniently  examined. 
Before  separating  it  &om the  duodennmthe  con- 
dition of  its  dUct  should  be  ascertained. 
;  Imer. — In  all  cases  of  jaundice  the  liver  and 
duodenum  should  be  removed  together,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  bile-dUct  intact.  In  removing  the 
liver  care  should  be  taken  not,  to  injure,  the  rights 
suprarenal  capsule, which  is  in  close  contact  and 
often  adherent.  In  testing  the  pervioUsness  of 
the  bile-ducts  it  is  better  not  to  squeeze  the  gall- 
Wadder,  as  this  will  often  overcome  an  obstruc- 
tion, but  to  open  the  duct  with  scissors,  aud 
observe  the  colour  of  the  lining  membrane 
below  an  obstruction.  This  will  be  found  un- 
stained by  bile. 

Supra-renal  Capsules. — In  cases  of  Addison's 
disease  the  lupra-renal  capsules  should  be  re- 
moved, united  with  the  semilunar  ganglia  and 
solar  plexus. 

•'  Gmit<Mi,rinary  Organs. — In  all  cases  of  uri- 
nary obstruction  the  kidney,  ureters,,- and  bladder 
should  be  removed  in  connexion.  The,  pelvic 
organs  may  be  removed  en  masse  by  carrying  a 
large  knife  all  round  th^  pelvic  walls,  and  draw- 
ing the  .viscera  upwards  and  backwards..  As 
mUch  of  the  urethra  as  may  be  required  can  be 
pulled  back  under  the  pubic  arch.  The  urethra 
and  bladder  should  be  opei^ed  with  Ecisso;:s  along 
their  upper  wall. 

The  uterus  may  be  examined  by  introducing 
one  blade  of  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors 
through  the  o3;  making  an  incision  through  the 
anterior  or  posterior^wall  to  the  fundus,;  ^nd 
carrying,  thi  s  on  each-  side  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 
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The  kidney  may  be  bisected  by  an  incision 
through  it  from  the  convex  border  to  the  hilus  ; 
the  capsules  should  then  be  stripped  off,  their 
thickness  and  degree  of  adhesion  being  noticed, 
and  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  both 
external  and  on  section,  carefully  observed. 
W.  Cailei. 

ITEOKOSIS  {yexphs,  a  dead  body).— The  ab- 
solute death  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  any 
tissue,  but  the  phrase  is  usually  associated  with 
death  of  bone.    See  IBoke,  Diseases  of. 

ITEOFIiASmS  (veos,  new,  and  irKdaira,  I 
mould). — ^A  term  for  new  growths,  /SeeToMouBS. 

KEFHRAIiG-IA  (yeipphs,  the  kidney,  and 
&\yos,  pain). — Defihition. — An  afFection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  kidney,  unattended  by  any  evident 
anatomical  lesion;  characterised  by  the  occur- 
rence of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  some- 
times periodic,  often  accompanying  exhaustion, 
but  without  any  morbid  changes  in  the  urine. 

JETioLoar. ^-Exhaustion,  exposure  to  cold, 
malarious  poison,  and  the  nervous,  rheumatic, 
or  gouty  constitutions,  are  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  chief  causes  of  nephralgia.  It  is  probable 
that  the  pains  in  the  kidney,  due  to  the  presence 
of  calculi  in  its  pelvis,  are  at  times  of  a  purely 
neuralgic  character. 

Symptoms.— Neuralgic  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  kidney  is  sometimes  paroxysmal  and  very 
intense,  at  other  times  more  continued  and  less 
severe.  It  is  frequently  periodic,  and  is  apt  to 
occur  when  the  patient  is  exhausted,  or  in  a  state 
of  nervous  depression.  It  is  unattended  by  any 
change  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the 
urine,  and  the  pain  does  not  tend  to  dart  down 
in  the  direction  of  the  ureter,  while  tender  spots 
may  generally  be  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  spinal  column. 

DiAONosis. — The  disease  with  which  nephral- 
gia is  most  apt  to  be  confounded  is  renal  cal- 
culus. The  points  upon  which  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  in  making  the  diagnosis  are  the  exact 
seat  of  the  pain,  and  the  direction  in  which  it 
spreads ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  tender  spots 
in  the  lumbar  region ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
urine.  In  renal  calculus  the  uiine  is  commonly 
bloody,  and  contains  cirystals  or  groups  of  crys- 
tals, or  minute  calculi,  while  in  nephralgia  it  is 
natural. 

Pbookosis.— The  prognosis  of  nephralgia  is 
favourable. 

Tebatment. — The  severity  of  the  pain  may 
be  such  as  to  demand  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphia.  The  most  valuable  remedy  for  cure  is 
quinine,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  five, 
ten,  or  even  twenty  grains  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Iron,  arsenic,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  acupuncture,  or  Corrigan's  cautery 
may  be  employed  in  suitable  cases,  if  the  quinine 
fail.  T.  GrBAINQER  Stewaht. 

STEPHBITIC  COLIC  («<(>/ils,  the  kidney). 
A  synonym  for  renal  colic,  an  aifection  which  is 
usually  due  to  the  presence  or  passage  of  a 
renal  calculus.     iSee  Bemal  Gaxcclus. 

ITEPHRITia  {vetppis,  the  kidney).  — A 
general  term  for  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 
Bee  Bbight's  Disease  ;  and  Kidnbt,  Diseases  of. 
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XTERVES,  Diseases  of,  —  Syiton,  :  Fr. 
Maladies  dea  Nerfs;  Ger.  Nervenkrankheiten. — 
Nerves,  in  their  origin,  course,  and  distribution, 
are  connected  with  the  several  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  are  consequently  affected  in 
various  ways  when  such  parts  are  disordered  or 
diseased.  Sut,  besides  such  secondary  derange- 
ments, nerves  are  subject  to  many  morbid  con- 
ditions which  affect  them  primarily/.  In  the 
case  of  certain  classes  of  nerves,  connected  with 
special  ftmctions,  (he  effects  produced  by  disease 
are  at  once  so  distinct  and  so  important,  that 
they  require  separate  consideration.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  hypoglossal, 
olfactory,  optic,  phrenic,  pneumogastric,  spinal- 
accessory,  sixth  and  thirf  cranial  nerves,  the 
morbid  conditions  of  which  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  undertheir  respectiveheadings.  Again, 
certain  forms  of  congestion  or  infliwimation 
(whether  occurring  in  the  subjects  of  gout,  rheu- 
matism, malaria,  plumbism,  syphilis,  or  in  other 
states),  when  they  affect  important  nerves,  causa 
symptoms  of  a  character  so  marked,  either  in 
their  progress  or  distribution  or  by  their  severity, 
as  to  deserve  a  special  designation,  and  to 
demand  separate  description  (^see  Intekcostai 
Nedsalqia  ;  NBiTEiTia ;  Sciatica  ;  and  lio- 
DoDLOUBEux).  In  these  and  in  other  allied  in- 
stances the  prominent  symptoms  are  referable 
to  functional  disturbances  of  the  nerves.  In 
another  class  of  cases  similar  phenomena 
originate  in  interference  with  the  general 
nutrition,  in  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  or 
by  reflex  action ;  and  these  phenomena  will  be 
found  discussed  in  the  artides  upon  CoKVui/- 
sioNs,  Neubalqia,  &c. 

In  this  place  there  remain  for  special  con- 
sideration the  following  subjects :— (1)  the  effects 
of  injimes  of  nerves ;  (2)  the  most  common 
morbid  growths  involving  nerves,  which  are 
generally  known  as  neuromaia,;  and  (3)  the 
effect  of  cutting  or  stretching  nen'es  regarded  as 
a  means  of  treatment. 

1.  Kerves,  Injuries  of. — Nerves  may  be 
divided  accidentally  either  by  tearing  or  cuttiig, 
or  surgically  during  an  operation,  or  for  the 
relief  of  pain  or  resection  of  tiunours.  The 
nerves  most  frequently  divided  accidentally  are 
those  of  the  upper  extremity,  especially  the 
ulnar  as  it  passes  behind  the  inner  humeral  con- 
dyle, or  as  it  lies  upon  the  anterior  annular 
ligament.  The  median  and  musculo-spiral  nerves 
are  also  not  unfrequently  divided  by  deep  cuts, 
on  the  fleshy  front  of  the  upper  fore-arm  or 
wrist. 

Sometimes,  besides  being  wholly  or  partially 
divided,  nerves  may  be  bruised,  or  have  im 
bedded  in  their  substance  particles  of  friable 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  glass  or  slate.'  Fractures 
of  the  humerus  at  the  upper  or  lower  third,  are 
not  uncommonly  complicated  by  laceration  of  the 
rauseulo-spiral  nerve,  by  the  sharp  edge  of  one  of 
the  fragments ;  for  the  nerve  passes  spirally  round 
and  in  close  contacts  with  the  bone,  first  on  the 
inner,  ^en  on  the  hinder,  and  near  the  elbow  at 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  bone. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  division  of 
a  nerve  are  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles,  and  of 
sensation  in  the  skm  supplied  by  the  of&efs  of 
the  injured  nerve,  as,  for  example,  the  radial  and 


posterior  inter-osseous  branches  of  the  muse^Jo- 
Bpirsl.  Tiie  conlplete  or  the  partial  division 
m  be  diagnosed  by  the  more  or  less  eomplete 
interruption  of  their  functions. 

Nerves  unite,  if  the  cut  ends  are  placed  in 
apposition,  as  readily  as  other  structures ;  but  it 
is  usually  some  time  .before  the  sensory  or 
motor  functions  are  restored,  and  then  only  by 
■low  degrees,  the  former  usually  taking  place 
(ooner.  The  recovery  is  sometimes  delayed  by 
jisjUcement  or  error  in  the  co-aptation  of  the 
•nt  fibrils,  and  then  the  brain  seems  to  require 
some  education  and  training  to  correct  misplaced 
impressions,  -which,  however,  is  in  most  cases 
accomplished  ultimately  more  or  less  perfectly. 
Wien  an  important  nerve,  such  as  the  great 
sciatic,  is  divided,  the  part  of  the  limb  supplied 
by  it  suffers  in  its  nutrition,  and  is  apt  to  be- 
come wasted,  and  if' the. patient  be  growing,  to 
lag  behind  its  fellow  in  development.  Sometimes 
the  muscles  may  become  atrophied ;  and  if  the 
diviBiou  is  not  united  in  due  time,  the  fibres  be- 
come Bulgeet  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  may  not 
afterwards  regain  their  power.  Other  tissues  be- 
sides themusolesmay likewise  become  atrophied. 
Thus  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the  fingers  may  re- 
sult from  injury  of  the  ulnar  or  median  nerve. 
This  has  been  thought  to  be  in  some  degree  due 
to  the  interruption  of  innervation  in  certain  fibres, 
which  are  bound  up  in  the  spinal  as  well  as  in  the 
lympathetio  nervous  systems,  and  which  preside 
oreiand  control  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  the 
Bo-called  trophic  nerves.  The  parts  supplied  by 
them  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  the  formation  of 
sloughing  sores,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  bed- 
sores which  are  apt  to  fallow  division  of  or 
pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord,  or  caiida  equina 
in  fractures  of  the  spine.  Severe  contusions  of 
nmres  will  sometimes  so  interrupt  their  fuuc- 
tiotal  power  as  to  produce  the  results  of  complete 
division. 

TiiBiTsraNT..^In  the  treatment  of  nerves  acci- 
deutaUy  divided  allforeign  bodies  are,  inthefirst 
place,  to  be  carefully  removed  by  sponge  or  foi^ 
tops,  with  as  little  further  iiyury  to  the  nerve- 
tiBSueas  possible;  and  the  wound,  if  practicable, 
18  to  bo  treated  antisepticaUy.  Then  the  limb 
wiWd  bo  fixed  upon  splints  in  a  position  which 
mUbtipg  most  easily  and  closely  the  cut  ends  of 
M'tUnded  nerve  into  apposition.  Carbolised 
ejtgut 'ligature  may  be  applied  lipon  the  nerve- 
heathordoselyai^acent  textures,  so  as  to  hold 
Ue  cut  ends  evenly  together ;  or  a  thin  wire  may 
M  app  led  tothe  neighbouring  tissues,  brought 
out  at  the  mrfece,  and  secured  over  shot  or  but- 
ml'  w  ■  "'.1,™'""!  treated  in  the  ordinary 
wy.  If  jioosible,  noneof  the  nerve-fibres  should 
cutaway, although  a  slight  trimming  oflF  of 
omif  1  ™J  •"> '«i^*'We^  Passive  motion 
on  S.  ^'"^.?""='?'  ''^°"'d  ^^  employed,  as 
Sh™  T^'I  T^'^-  "^^ aftorward^  weak 
t»l?  ".  ?^™^^  ''«  "PPl'«d  to  the  limb,  to 
P~motemtnt.on  and  stimulate  nerve-currents 
^.^Nerves,  Tumours  of.-SwoN.:  Neuro- 

'teZir""'".'^^?'  nerve-structure.  al- 
«8  thcv  1  i ''\?"y'°ff  '°  essential  character, 
M»X™1'''''';.P"^  ."f.  ^^^  ^y>  have 
■'e«d.^8»  S,-?TPf.*  indiscriminately  under  this 
»gK!allytheymaybe  classed  thus:- 
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(ffi)  oonatitutional,  which  affect  the  whole  of  a 
particular  group  or  groups  of  nerves,  and  are 
clearly  constitutional  in  their  origin ;  and  (4) 
traumatic,  such  as  form  on  the  cut  ends  of  nerves 
after  amputation,  or  result  from  local  itnury  of 
some  kind. 

(a)  Consiitutimal.—'SvL-nieTo-a.a  cases  of  mul- 
tiple neuromata  are  on  record.  In  one  case, 
recorded  by  R.  W.  Smith,  upwards  of  2,000 
tumours  were  found.  In  most  instances  they  are 
confined  to  one  jjarticular  set  of  nerves  and  their 
branches.  For  instance,  they  have  been  found 
in  the  posterior  tibial  and  plantar  nerves,  as 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Van  der  Byl  (Pathor 
logical  Societal  Transactions,  vol.  vi.),  where 
the  growth  may  have  been  round-celled  sareoina 
or  cancer.  In  another  remarkable  case  of  mul- 
tiple neuromata,  recorded  by  Dr.  Wilks  (op.  oit., 
vol.  x)  perhaps  of  syphilitic  origin,  a  simple 
fibroid  deposit  was  found  within  the  neurilemma, 
causing  iii  some  places  hardening  and  contrac- 
tion, and  in  others  neuromatous  tumours.  One 
of  these  had  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  and  was  thought  by  Dr. 
Wilks  to  have  caused  the  disease  of  the  lung 
which  proved  fatal.  In  another  case,  recorded 
by  Ml-;  P.  Smith,  m^Utiple  tumours  affected  the 
internal  cutaneous  and  interosseous  nerves  of 
the  arm,  and  the  larger  tumours  were  found  to 
have  undergone  calcareous  degeneration  (op. 
ci7.  vol.  xii.). 

A  single  neuromatous  tumour  has  been  found 
on  the  auditory  nerve,  causing  deafness  (Toyn- 
bee,  op.  oit.  vol.  iv.),  and  on  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  in  several  recorded  cases  {op.  oit.  vol.  viii ) 
by  Nunn  and  Barber.  In  one  of  these  cases' 
acute  sensibility  and  intense  pain  in  the  course 
of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  were  present. 
In  the  other  case,  no  pain  was  felt  unless  the 
tumour  was  pressed.  In  a  tumour  upon  the 
same  nerve,  recorded  by  Shillitoe  (op.  oit.,  vol. 
X.),  of  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball,  a  blood-cyst 
containing  clot  and  serum  was  found  in  the  in- 
terior, surrounded  by  fijjfo-cellular  structure. 

b.  Wrdtlmatic. — Neuromatous  tumours  which 
form  on  the  cut  ends  of  nerves  after  amputation, 
are  rounded  or  oval  masses  ■  placed' near,  but  not 
usually  quite  at,  the  extremity  of  the  cut  nerve. 
A  small  portion  of  the  extreme  end  frequently 
forms  a  sort  of  tapering  tail  to  the  tumour,  giving 
to  it  a  resemblance  to  a  turnip-radish.    On  sec- 
tion the  tumour  is  found  to  consist  of.  a  fibroid 
substance,  hard,  resisting,  and  firm  to.  the  touch, 
■with  a  somewhat  glistening  surface.    Under  the 
microscope  thereare  seen  the  same  general  charac- 
ters which  are  found  in  neuromata,  namely,  fib- 
roid elongated  or  spindle  cells  within  and  around 
the  neurilemma,  pressing  upon  and  displacing 
the  nerve-tubules,  which  are  seen  convoluted,  di^ 
torted,  varicose,  or  lost  entirely  in  the  tumoiir- 
substancp.    Some  few  may  be  traced  through  the 
tumour  itself  into  the  tail-like  termination,  but 
this  latter  usually  consists  of  fibrous  tissue  only. 
These  tumours  seem  to  occur  more  commonly  after 
amputation  of  the  upper  than  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity.   These  neuromata  are  not  uncommonly 
associated  with  pain,  more  or  less  acute  at  in- 
tervals.   They  may  last  a  long,  time— in  some 
^ses  during  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  iu. 
dividual.     Sometimes  neuromata  give   rise  tX3 
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acute  sensibility  or  tenderness  of  the  stump, 
and  more  rarely  to  spasmodic  twitchings  of  tlie 
muscles  or  even  epileptiform  convulsions. 

Tbeathemt. — Neuromata  on  the  continuity  of 
a  nerve,  if  painful  or  situated  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible,  and  liable  to  injury,  may  be  dissected 
out  carefully  and  with  antiseptic  precautions. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that  the  tumour  can 
be  extirpated  without  taking  away  the  entire 
section  and  continuity  of  tihe  nerve,  which  when 
a  large  one  (as  for  instance  the  great  sciatic)  it 
is  important  to  preserve.  In  Ciise  this  cannot 
be  done,  the  whole  section  of  the  nerve-trunk 
may  be  taken  away,  and  the  smoothly  cut  ends 
brought  together  with  fine  catgut  sutures  put 
through  the  outer  nerve-sheath  only,  the  limb 
being  placed  in  a  position  to  relax  the  nerve  and 
lessen  tension  to  the  utmost.  This  proceeding, 
as  before  remarked,  has  been  successful  in  uniting, 
the  ends  of  nerves  accidentally  cut  through. 

In  cases  of  neuromata  in  stumps  the  same 
treatment  is  sometimes  available  and  effective. 
Opening  the  cicatrix  and  dissecting  out  the 
tumour  or  tumours  may  be  all  that  is  required. 
But  in  other  instances  the  pain  and  tenderness  are 
so  diffused,  and  the  growths  so  numerous,  that  re- 
amputation  a  few  inches  higher  up,  gives  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  results.  Yet  in  some 
patients  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  thescg 
tumours  is  so  great  that  they  reappear,  even  after 
re-ampatation,  and  the  prognosis  must  always  be 
guarded  on  this  point. 

3i  ITerves,  Surgical  DiviBion  and 
Stretching  of. 

(a)  Neroesection.  Stnon.  ;■  Neurotomy. — 
Surgical  division  of  nerves  has  been  employed 
for  tEe  cure  of  painful  affections  such  as 
neuralgia,  and  for  tetanus  and  other  obstinate 
and  sustained  spasmodic  movements.  It;  has 
been  usually  performedsubcutaneously,  and  most 
frequently  in  the  case  of  the  branches  of  the 
tri-fecial  nerve,  at  their  exit  from  the  bony  fora- 
mina, such  as  the  supra-orbital,  the  inira-orbital, 
and  the  mental  branches.  The  division  should 
be  thoroughly  and  completely  done.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  the  operation,  though  perfectly  suc- 
cessful in  removing  the  pain  and  sensation  at 
the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerve,  is  of 
no  avaiL  The  nerve,  after  simple  subcutaneong 
division,  unites  in  a  few  weeks  orlmonths;  and 
first  sensation  and  then  pain  recur  in  the  part. 
In  cases  of  intracranial  disease  the  operation 
is  of  course  useless.  Efforts  have  been  directed 
to  iprevent  this  union  of  the  cut  nerve,  by 
taking'  away  a  considerable  pctrtion,  so  as  absc 
lutely  to  prevent  contact  of  the  ends;  and  the 
operation  then  must  necessarily  lose  its  subcutSr* 
neous  character.  When  the  nerve,  as  in  those 
nerves  slbove-named,  spreads  out  to  its  distribu- 
tion in  all  directions,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  this 
absolute  removal,'  and  a  good  deal  of  the  adja'! 
cent  soft  p^'ts  must  be  excised  to  insure  its 
being  done  thoroughly.  In  a  case  of  obstinate 
neuralgia  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  the  late 
Sir  William  Fergusson  gouged  away  the  outer 
wall  of  the  mental  foramen  for  the  space  of  an 
inch,  and  dissected  out  the  nerve  from  the  canal 
to  the  same  extent,  with  the  effect  of  caring  the 
djgeaijc. 


I      In  some  neuralgic  cases  the  cause  of  the  pain 
lies  within  the  cranium  or  brain  itself  as  above 
I  mentioned,  and  is  of  course  not  to  be  reached  by 
surgical  operation. 

In  traumatic  tetanus  division  of  the  nerve 
going  to  the  wounded  part  has  been  practised 
by  ffilton  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  i. 
1869),  and  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  (Rankin's 
Abstract,  1863,  vol.  ii.),  as  well  as  by  Nelaton 
and  others.  The  results,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  be  as  favourable  as  in  the  more  recently  in- 
troduced treatment  of  nerve-stretching,  whilst 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  structures  is  certainly, 
greater,  and  the  disabling  results  are  nyore  apt 
to  be  permanent. 

{h)  Nerve-stretching. — ^This  is  one  of  the  modem 
modes  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  which  has  so 
far  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  success.  It  has 
been  practised  in  cases  in  which  section  of  the 
nerve  may  be  considered  justifiabls,  such  as  con- 
tinued and  severe  pain  or  spasm,  acute  or  chronic, 
of  the  parts  supplied  by  a  nerve,  which  has  re- 
sisted all  milder  treatment,  and  in  locomotor 
ataxy.  Oases  of  traumatic  tetanus  also  claim  a 
trial  of  this  method  of  cure. 

Method.— Nerve-stretching  is  effected  by 
cutting  down  upon  the  nervextiunk,  detaching 
it  from  its  connections  for  the  space  of  a  few 
inches,  laying  hold  of  it  with  the  fingers,  forcibly 
stretching  the  whole  lerve  from  its  origin  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  affect  powerfully  its  func- 
tions, and ,  then  closing  up  the  wound.  In  some 
instances  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  sensa- 
tion or  muscular  power  in  parts  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed  is  the  immediate  result, 
which, .  however,  passes  away  after  a  certain 
interval,  and  the  nerve-function  becomes  more 
or  less  completely  restored. 

Applioations.^A  number  of  cases  have  been 
recorded  within  the  last  few  years,  in  which 
nerve-stretching  has  been  employed  with  con- 
siderable success.  Thus  in  a  case  of  spasm 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  left 
arm,  with  considerable  aasesthesia,  Nussbaum, 
of  Munich,  stretched  the  nerves  of  the  arm  in 
three  places — namely,  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the 
elbow;  the  median,  musculo-spiial,  and  ulnar  in 
the  axilla ;  and  the  primary  trunks  of  the  three 
lower  cervical  nerves  above  the  davicW  The 
patient  recovered  in  eleven  weeks,  with  restora- 
tion of  the  healthy  action  uf  the  muscles  of  the 
limb. 

The  late  Mr^  Oallender  has  described  the 
case  of  a  man  in  whom  re-amputatipn  of  the 
stump  of  the  fore-aem  forneuralgia  bad  been  per- 
formed, and  which  he  operated  on  by  stretching 
the  median  nerve  for .  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
There  was  no  return  of  the  pain,  and  the  nu- 
trition of  the  stump  and  arm,  which  had  wasted, 
was  much  improved.  The  writer  lately  cut  down 
upon  and  stretched  the  external  popliteal  (pero- 
neal) nerve,  behind  the  biceps  cruris  tendon,  in  a 
case  of  painful  spasm,  of  the  extensor  and  peroneal 
muscles,  with  a  success  which  was  permanent 
months  afterwards.  Still  more  recently  Mr. 
Godlee  has  treated  two  cases  of  facial  spasm  of 
many  years''  standing,  by  stretching  the  portio 
dura  at  itsexit  from. the  stylo-mastoid  foramen, 
one  with  complete  success. 

In  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  the  applicatico 
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of  uerTe-stretching  eeema  sufficiently  appro- 
triate  and  accordingly  it  has  not  failed  to  be 
tried  A  striliing  case  of  this  description  is 
recorded  in  the  CentralMati  fv,r  ChirurgU,  Oct.  7, 
1876  No.  10,  by  Vogt.  In  fifteen  oases  of  teta- 
miBc'oUected'liy  Johnstone  of  Kentucky,  seven  of 
Tihich  were  operated  on  in  late  stages  of  disease, 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  five  cases  of  re- 
covery from  this  fatal  disease— a  much  greater 
proportion  than  from  any  other  method  of  treat- 
nieDt  The  results  in  cases  of  nerve-stretching 
for  traumatic  tetanus,  practised  in  London  during 
'  tlie  last  few  years,  do  not  add  to  the  favourable 
impression  that  the  preceding  cases  were  calcu- 
lated to  give  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  operation. 
It  has  been  tried  in  various  hospitals,  lately  in 
Hug's  College  Hospital, '  without  success.  In 
one  case  it  seemed  rather  to  hasten  the  fatal 
termination.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  injietion  of  a  further  injory  on  the  continuity 
of  the  nerves  of  the'afifected  part,  with  a  corre- 
Bponding  impression  upon  the  nerve-centres,  is, 
oyriori,  likely  to  cure  the  consequences  of  a 
primaryinjury,  which  has  already  so  powerfully 
md  fatallyinfluenced  the  condition  of  these  same 
nerve-tentres. 

Still  more  recently  nerve-stretching  has  been 
ppaitised  upon  the  nerves  of ,  the  limb  for  the 
nlief  of  the  pains  of  locomotor  ataxy.  The 
lesnlts,  in  some  instances,  appear  to  have  been 
Buceessful  even  beyond  expectation ;  for  not 
only  have  the  pains  been  removed,  but  the 
diitnrbances  of  co-ordination  have  also  been 
diminished,  though  to  a  limited  extent. 

PEDraptES.— A  satisfactory  explanation  of 
iis,  mdui  ttfermdi  of '  nerve-slaretching  is  not 
easily  given.  Nussbamn  suggested  that  the  suc- 
tsi!  may  he  owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  relations 
l»t?eeii  the  nerve-iibres,  having  the  effect  of 
imptoviSgaieir  nutrition ;  whilst  Callender  attri- 
tated  itto  the  consequent  numbing  of  the  nerve, 
fct  is,  the  temporary  suspension  of  its  func- 
tions, bf  interfering  with  the  transit  of  painful 
and^  'abnormal  impressions,  the  nerve-centres 
haying  time  to  resume  their  normal  control. 
With  regard  to  this  explanation  it  may  be 
pointed  oiit,  however,  that  both  motion  and 
Mniationare  often  uninterruptedly  retained  after 
thesnmssfuUtretching  of  a  large  nerve. 

Incertaiii  cases  of  rheumatic  neuralgia  it  might 
Mmnjsctnred' that  a  degree  of  contraction  may 
iota  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  deposit  in  the  nerve- 
Mosth,  and  thus  affect  the  nerve-current  in  the 
•mtral  axis  of  the  fibre ;  and  that  this  may  be 
™™  K  overcome,  or  broken  by  the  nerve-' 
fetching,  tho  normal  function  of  the  nerve- 
mWe  being  thus  restored  temporarily  or 
P^manenUy.  Whether  a  similar  explanation 
™  suffice  for  the  recorded  cases  of  cure  of 
Mtanns  may  be  more  than  doubtful,'  and  we 
™"  TOil  for  further  evidence  of  fact  before 
J8  can  explain  the  phenomena  with  any  appear- 
"'f.P^Wllity.  Brown-S^uard  has  recom- 
"■,f  7 /''Poswe  of  the  nerve,  and  washing  it 
defter,  to  effect  the  same  end-. 

John  Wood. 

Wa!^^^.'"'*^  Eastern  Italian  Biviera, 

S  ?'?■''"*«'  climate.  See  Cxhutb, 
watmentofBiBeaseby. 
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WBRVOUS. — A  term  used  variously  in  re- 
ference to  persons,  to  temperaments,  or  to  morbid 
conditions.  A  person  is  said  to  be  nervous,  or 
of  a  nervous  temperament,  who  seems  to  present 
a  special  susceptibility  to  pain,  or  who  exhibits' 
an  imdue  mobility,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  nervoua 
system — that  is  to  say,  when  the  person  starts 
or  shakes  on  the  occasion  of  abrupt  or  intense 
sensorial  impressions,  or  when  he  exhibits  a 
proneness  to  convulsions  or  manifests  an  exalted 
emotional  susceptibility.  An  organisation  of 
this  kind  characterises  children  rather,  than 
adults,  and,  amongst  the  latter,  females  more 
than  males.  Nevertheless,  in  persons  of  both 
sexes  such  a  bodily  disposition  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with,  varying  not  only  in  degree,  but  also.- 
in  kind  or  type.  As  one  of  the  most  important.. 
of  these  varieties,  we  must  include  the  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  understood  condition  known 
as  hysteria  (see  Hystbhia).  A  nervous  disposi- 
tion may  be  either  inherited,  or  acquired  during 
the  life  of  the  individual,  and  it  then  ensues  as 
a  sequence  of  some  severe  illness,  of  some  grave 
anxiety,  or  of  some  physical  or  moral  shocK. 

In  reference  to  disease,  the  term  nervous 
is  used  with  different  signiiications  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  more  general 
terms  to  signify  that  the  disease  is  one  impli- 
cating the  nervous  system  rather  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  At  other  times  the  use  of  tho 
term  is  very  variable.  Thus,  by  the  term 
'nervous  aphonia'  we  imply  that  the  voiceless- 
ness  is  due  to  some  functional  nervous  inhibition, 
rather  than  to  any  distinct  paralytic  condition 
caused  by  structural  disease ;  whilst,  by  the  term 
'  nervous  deafness,'  we  should  imply  that  the 
deafness  is  due  to  disease,  functional  or  organic, 
of  the  auditory  nerve  or  its  centres,  rather  than 
to  an  inflammatory  or  other  affection  of  tho 
middle  ear.  H.  Chaeiton  Bastun. 

lirEKTOTJS]VES3. — A  term  applied  to  tho 
state  of,  or  to  the  conditions  manifested  by,  a 
person  coming  within  the  description  of  '  ner- 
vous '  as  above  defined.     See  Neevous. 

NEBVOtrS  SYSTEM,  Diseases  of. — 
The  complexity  of  the  nervous  system,  its 
manifold  functions,  and  its  extensive  distribu- 
tion, render  its  diseases  more  varied  than  those 
of  any  other  system  of  the  body. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems  interlock,  their  diseases  or  pa- 
thological conditions  are  to  some  extent  insepar- 
ably related  to  one  another.  The  modes  of  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  the  vascular  system 
through  altered  nervous  action  are  compara- 
tively few  and  simple.  The  heart  may,  under  the 
influence  of  modified  nervous  stimulation  depart 
from  its  customary  order  and  rate  of  contraction, 
or  in  extreme  cases  cease  to  beat;  the  smaller 
arteries  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  body 
may  diminish  in  their  calibre,  or  become  dilated ; 
but,  save  for  such  events  as  these  and  their 
direct  consequences,  the  work  of  the  vascular 
system  is  habitually  carried  on  without  variations 
impressed  upon  it  by  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  which  may  be  induced  by  altered  quality 
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of  blood,  or  by  alteration  of  fauction  in  the 
heart  or  some  part  of  the  Tasoular  system,  are 
numerous  and  Taried.  The  functional  activity 
of  the  system  as  a  -whole  may  be  degraded, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  its  receiving  an  inadequate 
amount  of  blood  from  a  feeble  or  slowly  acting 
heart.  Or  the  functions  of  a  part,  of  the  system 
may  be  interfered  with  by  an  undue  contraction 
or  dilatation  in  its  small  arteries,  or  by  an 
impediment  to  the  outflow  of  blood,  inducing 
a  mechanical  congestion.  Again  the  complete 
or  partial  arrest  of  the  blood-flow  in  the  vessels 
of  some  important  region  (owing  to  thrombosis 
or  embolism  therein),  or  the  rupture  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  such  a  vessel,  with  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  organ, — either  of  these  events 
may  impair  or  destroy  the  functions  of  that 
particular  part,  even  if  it  cause  no  more  general 
disturbance  of  nerve-function.  In  short,  both 
local  perversions  of  function  and  structural 
changes  in  the  nervous  system,  are  far  more  fre- 
quently initiated  by  altered  quality  of  blood,  or 
unnatural  phenomena  in  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
than  by  primary  morbid  changes  in  either  of  the 
other  two  components  of  nerve-tissue,  namely, 
the  nerve-elements  themselves,  or  their  interstitial 
connective  tissue. 

But,  as  already  intimated,  the  number  of 
different  nervous  diseases  is  referable  princi- 
pally to  the  great  complexity  of  this  system.  It 
is  now  a  familiar  fact  that  the  same  kind  of 
morbid  change  existing  in  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  tends  to  give  rise  to  wholly  dis- 
similar groups  of  symptoms.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance, from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  of  studying 
the  varied  functions  and  functional  relationships 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  most  practical  and  useful  classification 
of  the  principal  component  parts  of  the  nervous 
Bystem  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Cebebbo-Spinal  Division  (or  Nervous 

system  of  animal  life), 

a.  The  Encephalon. 

b.  The  Spinal  Cord. 

c.  The  Encephalic  and  Spinal  Nerves. 

2.  The  ObganiO- Division  (or  Nervous  system 

of  vegftatim  life). 

a.  The  Pneumogastric  or  Vagus  Nerves. 

4.  The  Great  Sympathetic  System  (with 
which  is  included  the  'Vaso-Mo- 
tor'  System  of  Nerves). 
This  classification,  though  in  part  natural, 
is  also  in  other  respects  purely  artificial.  The 
cerebro-spinal  and  the  organic  nerve-centres 
are  structurally  continuous  at  many  points.  The 
vagus  nerves,  and  the  vaso-motor  system  of 
fibres  in  part,  have  an  encephalic  origin,  though 
the  latter  are  distributed  almost  throughout 
with  the  sympathetic  system,  of  which  it  is  often 
supposed  to  constitute  the  most  important  part. 
This  sympathetic  system  is  connected  at  inter- 
vals with  the  whole  length  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  from  'the  lumbar  enlargement  to  the 
base_  of  the  brain,  chiefly  by  connecting  filaments 
passing  between  it  and  the  anterior  spinal  nerves. 
Some  of  these  connecting  filaments  are  afferent, 
others  are  efferent.  The  brain  again  is  brought 
into  immediate  relation  with  the  sympathetic 
system  through  the  wide-spread  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastrie  nerves,  which  mingle  with  almost 
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all  the  visceral  plexuses  both  of  the  thorax  and 
of  the  abdomen.  The  spinal  accessories  seem 
to  be  the  motor  nerves  through  which  the  mors 
direct  impressions  brought  to  the  medulla  by  the 
pneumogastrics  are  reflected  upon  some  of  the 
viscera ;  and,  similarly,  the  tranferenee  of  motor- 
stimuli  direct  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  viscera, 
in  response  to  afferent  impressions  conveyed  to 
it  by  certain  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system, 
takes  place  through  motor  fibrils  in  the  filaments 
connecting  the  anterior  spinal  nerves  with  this 
system.  The  sympathetic  system  also  possesses 
its  own  intrinsic  motor  fibres  and  vaso-motor 
centres.  Other  intrinsic  motor  centres  probably 
exist  amongst  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  which, 
like  those  of  the  heart,  may  be  capable  of  bring- 
ing about  muscular  contractions  in  the  parts  wiQi 
which  they  are  severally  in  relation. 

The  direct  consequence  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  viscera  and  the  fibres  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory,  as  well  as 
between  the  spinal  motor  nerves,  and  those 
emanating  from  the  central  connections  of  the 
vaso-motor  system,  is  that  we  find  lesions  of 
some  portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  fre- 
quently involving  altered  actions  in  parts  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
of  organic  life — as  when  diseases  of  the  medulla 
and  its  neighbourhood  disturb  the  action  of 
the  heart  or  the  respiratory  processes,  when 
vomiting  is  produced  by  cerebral  or  spinal 
disease,  when  diabetes  or  polyuria  are  induced 
by  irritations  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Such 
effects,  again,  are  illustrated  by  the  flow  of  tears 
under  the  influence  of  grief,  by  the  arrest  of  the 
salivary  secretion  under  the  influence  of  fear,  or 
by  the  occasional  production  of  an  increased  flow 
of  the  same  fluid  at  the  thought  of  savoury  food. 
Or,  theaction  of  the  two  nervous  systems  upon  one 
another  may  take  place  in  an  opposite  direction, 
as  when  in  a  neurotic  subject  an  irritant  in  the 
intestine,  or  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  down 
the  ureter,  gives  rise  to  convulsions ;  when  forms 
of  'reflex'  paralysis  are  produced;  when  the 
'  spirits '  are  depressed  under  the  influence  of 
visceral  disease,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  induce  melancholia;  or  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  irritative  states  of  the  ovary  lead  to  that 
form  of  insanity  known  as  nymphomania. 

Sympathetic  disturbances  are  also  apt  to  show 
themselves  in  the  functions  of  certain  parts  com- 
prised within  the  sphere  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  itself,  when  some  other  portion  of  it  be- 
comes the  seat  of  disease,  though  the  extent  to 
which  this  occurs  is  still  involved  in  much  doubt. 
Brown-S^quard  believed  that  hemiplegia  itself 
is  often  induced  by  an  'inhibitory'  influence, 
emanating  from  some  morbid  portion  of  the 
brain  and  acting  upon  certain  motor-cells  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Similarly  we  find  an  irritation 
occurring  in  one  portion  of  the  organic  nervous 
system  entailing  morbid  manifestations  in  some 
other  and  perhaps  distant  part  of  this  system, 
as  when  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy  or  when 
ovarian  or  uterine  disease  leads  to  vomiting; 
when  certain  irritations  of  the  stomach  excite 
the  act  of  coughing;  or  when  irritations  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  lead  to  vomit- 
ing. Essentially  similar  phenomena  are  seen 
when  Buprarenal-capsular  disease  leads  to  sick- 
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.,«.  or  when  a  blow  on  the  opigastrram,  by  oon- 

vevkKashockto  the  eemilunar  ganglia,  o.iuses 
onimest  of  respiration  or  of  the  heart's  action. 
a»  SiMPATHETio  SYSTEM,  Disorders  of. 

This  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  sym- 
tathetie  or  related  disturbance  of  distant  parts 
in  local  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  is  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  the  great  complexity 
of  diagnosis  in  these  affections.  Thus,  though 
1  lesion  in  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  a  certain 
get  of  direct  effects,  the  consequences  of  tlia 
same  lesion  may  also,  and  mostly  do,  become 
multiplied  by  a  reverberation  of  impressions 
throughout  the  nervous  system.  In  this  way 
Kkt  are  called  indirect  effects  are  produced. 
6uch  indirect  effects  may  show  themselves  either 
in  the  direction  of, arrest  or  of  exaltation  of 
[unction,  and  in  the  former  case  they  are  often 
said  to  be  brought  about  by  '  inhibition.' 

The  proportion  between  the  direct  and  the 
indirect  effects  resulting  from  an  injury  to  ner- 
nnu  tissue  varies  greatly  in  different  cases, 
nseoiding  to  the  seat,  the  extent,  and  the  nature 
of  the  lesions,  as  well  as  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
and  general  health  of  the  patients.  Hence  it 
often  happens  that  the  same  kind  of  lesion  seems 
at  different  times  to  give  rise  to  a  different  set 
of  clinical  accompaniments. 

In  regard  to  diseases  of  the  organic  nervous 
lyiifflB  our  knowledge  is  at  present  extremely 
defective.  The  recognition  of  the  diseases  of 
lliis  system— that  is,  as  diseases  having  such  or 
anoh a  pathological  starting-point — is  beset  with 
peculiar  difSculties.  This  is  in  part  attributable 
to  the  free  connections  existing  between  the  or- 
ganic and  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty,  so  frequently  arising, 
which  opposes  itself  to  our  settlement  of  the 
question,  as  to  whether  any  particular  group  of 
lymptoms,  possibly  due  to  some  primary  disease 
of  a  portion  of  the  organic  nervous  system, 
lealljowns  such  a  cause,  or  whether  it  is  rather 
due  to  some  disordered  condition  of  the  cerebro- 
ipinal  centres,  which  induces  indirect  effects  on 
Ijhe  side  of  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life. 
Iheji,  again,  in  other  cases,  disease  of  some 
portion  of  the  organic  nervous  system  may 
leally  exist,  which,  by  reason  merely  of  our 
present  defective  physiological  and  pathological 
knowledge,  remains  unsuspected  as  a  disease 
Wing  ftat  particular  nature  and  origin. 

The.  nature  of  the  functions  performed  by  the 
ownicBervous  system  sufficiently  explains  this 
dmsulty.  In  part  it  serves  to  link  the  func- 
tional activity  of  certain  viscera  with  sensory 
impressions  or  motor  acts  referable  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  as  in  the  processes  of  ordinary 
or  disturbed  respiration,  parturition,  &c. ;  in 
m  also  it  brings  different  organs  into  co- 
«nated  activity,  as  when  the  presence  of  food 
in  the  alimentary  canal  excites  the  simultaneous 
actmty  of  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  and  other 
g  aniulai  organs.  And  how  well  such  functions 
mll!?S  .  ™"^*'^P«rf<>™«iT'6  are  often 
S.  tV™***  ^^S'lely.  if  at  all,  since  the 
on  Ilw?™',  P""*™"  of  ttio  nervous  system 
oithTC  '^.^'P'"^'^°  "■"  revealthemselves 
of  m«7„?T!'  °  impressions,  or  by  movements 
ffi  V'^'^  ™  *"  conscious. 
"Mer  (Mctioas  of  the  '  sympathetic '  nervous 


system,  such  as  those  which  have  to  do  with  the 
maintenance  and  regulation  of  the  funotional 
activity  of  the  blood-making  or  ductless  glands, 
namely,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  suprar-renal 
capsules,  or  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  even  still 
further  beyond  the  pale  of  recognisable  pheno- 
mena. Yet  disturbances  of  these  purely  organic 
functions  may  give  rise  to  certain  general  aff'ec- 
tions,  which  we  are  unable  to  refer  to  morbid 
states  or  actions  of  this  portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  Suprarenal-capsular  disease,  leucocy- 
theemia,  diabetedf  chlorosis,  various  forms  of 
anaemia  and  other  conditions  of  general  mal- 
nutrition, are  instances  of  diseases  possibly  due 
to  deficient  or  perverted  action  of  some  of  these 
blood-making  organs,  immediately  occasioned  by 
morbid  conditions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve- 
centres  in  relation  therewith.  And  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  the  functional  activity  of 
these  orgajis  is  influenced  by  the  nerves  and 
nerve-centres  with  which  they  are  in  connection 
^ust  as  that  of  ordinary  secretory  glands  (such 
as  the  parotid  and  sub-maxiUary)  is  known  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  nerves  with  which 
they  are  supplied. 

The  true  pathology  of  such  general  diseases 
as  have  been  named,  we  may  hope  will  be 
ultimately  elucidated  by  the  application  of  the 
same  means  as  have  led  to  our  present  knowledge 
concerning  the  symptomatology  of  local  diseases 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  This  means,  therefore,  wotild  consist 
in  a  more  searching  and  habitual  examination  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  nervous  system  of  organic 
life,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  connect  morbid  appear- 
'ances  in  its  several  centres  with  appreciable 
pathological  states  of  ductless  and  other  organs, 
and  the  still  further  endeavour  to  colligate  these 
morbid  appearances  with  the  respective  states  of 
health  or  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  patients 
duringf  life.  Slow  and  difficult  as  this  method 
is,  it  is  the  only  one  (apart  from  the  experimental 
method  with  lower  animals,  which  is  here 
available  only  to  a  very  limited  extent)  that 
would  appear  to  hold  out  any  probability  of 
ultimate  success. 

The  obscurity  prevailing  in  reference  to  dis- 
eases of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  is  not 
to  be  compared  in  extent  with  that  relating  to 
the  nervous  system  of  organic  life.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious.  Deviations  from  its  proper 
functions  come  much  more  easily  under  the 
ken  of  the  physician  and  of  the  patient ;  whilst, 
in  addition,  morbid  changes  in  this  part  are  a 
few  degrees  less  difficult  to  detect,  and  as  they 
are  situated  in  parts  which  are  also  much 
more  frequently  scrutinised  in  the  post-mortem 
room,  such  changes  are  in  reality  far  more 
frequently  recognized  than  when  they  occur  in 
one  or  other  of  the  more  scattered  centres  of  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life. 

For  some  general  remarks  on  the  diseases  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles,  Beain,  Diseases  of;  and 
Spinal  Gobd,  Diseases  of. 

iETioLooY  AND  PATHOijoaT. — Tho  proper  and 
well-balanced  working  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  a  whole,  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
accustomed  degree  of  excitability  in  its  different 
nerve-centres ;  and  the  proper  nutrition  of  such 
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centres,  upon  which  their  normal  molecular  mobi- 
lity dependa,  is  certainly  largely  dependent  upon 
their  habitually  reoeiying  a  supply  of  blood  which 
is  definite  in  amount,  and  uniform  in  quality.  But 
the  amount  of  blood  going  to  any  tissue  or  part 
is  subject  to  the  regulating  influence  of  the  local 
vaso-motor  centre,  with  which  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  supplying  the  blood-vessels  in  question 
are  in  relation.  •  By  the  influence  of  other  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  owing  to  the  condition 
of  these  vaso-motor  nerve-centres,  the  vessels 
dependent  upon  them  may  be  either  unduly  con- 
tracted, or  unduly  dilated.  Again,  the  proper 
quality  of  blood  is  subject  to  much  alteration  in 
different  diseases ;  for  instance,  it  may  be  thin 
and  poor  in  anasmic  states,  it  may  contain  poison- 
ous ingredients  in  workers  with  lead  and  mercury, 
whilst  it  may  contain  varied  noxious  constituents 
in  those  suffering  from  grave  renal  disease,  from 
septicaemia,  and  from  the  acute  specific  fevers. 
In  this  latter  group  there  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  thatsome  of  the  abnormal  nervous  pheno- 
mena which  are  apt  to  manifest  themselves  may 
be  due,  not  so  much  to  the  direct  toxic  influence 
of  altered  blood,  as  to  the  fact  that  in  such  states 
of  the  system  the  blood  may  be,  at  times,  more 
prone  than  natural  to  coagulate  in  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  nervous  system.  Such  undue 
pronenesB  to  coagulate  sometimes  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  an  increased  number  of  white 
blood-corpuscles,  which,  either  from  the  state 
of  the  blood-plasma,  or  from  the  condition  of 
the  tissues  outside,  show  a  more  than  usual 
amoeboid  activity.  Or  an  undue  proneness  of 
the  blood  to  coagulate  in  some  of  the  small  vessels 
of  the  nervous  system,  during  or  after  some  of 
the  acute  specific  diseases,  may  be  due  to  an 
unnatural  tendency  of  the  fibrin  to  separate 
from  such  altered  blood.  The  nutritive  changes 
taking  place  in  different  tissues  are  chemical 
changes,  differing  from  one  another  in  exact 
nature,  and  therefore  capable  of  reacting  dif- 
ferently upon  the  blood  circulating  through  such 
parts.  These  facts  suffice  to  show  how  difficult 
it  is  to  draw  the  line  between  what  are  probably 
mere  toxic  effects  of  an  altered  blood,  and  those 
which  are  due  in  the  main  to  minute  and  almost 
inappreciable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
smaller  blood-vessels  of  a  nerve-centre. 

But  whenever  variations  take  place  in  the 
nutritive  condition  of  any  centre,  these  varia- 
tions are  apt  to  involve  not  only  an  altered 
action  in  that  particular  part,  but  a  perverted 
functional  activity  of  other  related  parts.  It 
often  happens,  therefore,  that  an  exaltation 
or  diminution  of' functional  activity  in  some  one 
part  of  the  nervous  system,  causes  a  diminution, 
exaltation,  or  other  perverted  activity  in  distant 
parts  of  the  system.  Thus,  owing  to  the  many 
possible  permutations  and  combinations,  we 
may  get  the  most  varied  grouping  of  abnormal 
phenomena  traceable  to  altered  actions  in  the 
nervous  system,  and  having  for  a  starting-point 
some  perverted  functioning  of  one  or  more 
nerve-centres.  We  have  here  the  mode  of  pror 
duotion  of  what  are  commonly  called  fwnctwiutl 
diseases.  Diseases  of  this  type  are  specially 
apt  to  manifest  themselves  after  some  unusual 
strain  has  been  thrown  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, especially  if  the  general  health  was  at  the 


same  time  lowered.  The  strain  may  have  arisen 
from  prolonged  over-work  and  deficient  sleep, 
or  from  some  sudden  mental  shock,  whether 
of  joy  or  terror,  but  more  especially  the  latter. 
At  other  times  such  functional  diseases  appear 
without  any  assignable  cause,  more  especially 
in  persons  of  a  neurotic  habit  of  body.  Great 
differences  exist  amongst  different  individuals  in 
this  respect,  that  is,  in  their  proclivity  to  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  children  and  females 
are,  as  a  rule,"  much  more  prone  than  men  to  be- 
come affected  by  nervous  diseases  of  this  type. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  persons 
who  are  endowed  with  a  neurotic  habit  of  body, 
very  frequently  transmit  a  similar  tendency  to 
their  children.  It  is  not  a  tendency  to  any  one 
particular  disease,  but  a  vulnerability  of  the 
nervous  system  as  a  whole  which  is  transmitted, 
so  that  under  the  influence  of  even  a  compara- 
tively slight  strain,  this  weakness  may  manifest 
itself  in  one  or  other  of  various  ways.  It  may 
reveal  itself  by  mere  general  nervousness  or 
tremors,  by  attacks  of  chorea,  by  epilepsy,  or  by 
one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  insanity.  When 
the  neurotic  habit  of  body  exists  to  a  well- 
marked  extent — either  in  one  or  in  both  parents, 
different  children  may  be  affected  in  several  of 
these  modes ;  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  for 
the  inherent  vigour  of  some  of  their  progeny 
may  cause  such  tendencies  to  be  dwarfed  and 
practically  blotted  out. 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are 
induced  by  definite  and  easily  recognisable 
structural  changes  belonging  to  one  or  other 
of  the  following  varieties.  Eupture  of  blood- 
vessels often  happens,  causing  hemorrhage 
either  into  or  upon  the  brain  or  spinal  cord; 
though  haemorrhage  into  the  latter  organ  is  an 
extremely  rare  event.  Or  changes  may  occur  in 
the  "vessels  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
leading  to  their  narrowing  or  actual  occlusion 
by  the  combined  influence  of  degenerations  and 
thrombosis ;  or  a  similar  result  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  lodgment  of  an  embolus,  and  ia 
each  case  the  consequence,  if  the  patient  live 
long  enough,  is  the  establishment  of  a  focus  of 
softening  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  In  addition 
to  these  changes  we  have  others  of  an  irritative 
or  imfiarnvmatory  nature.  These  may  affect  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  when  they  are  associated 
with  simple  or  with  tubercidar  meningitis;  or 
they  may  implicate  some  deeper  portion "  of  its 
substance,  though  unfortunately  we  are  at  pre- 
sent only  very  imperfectly  able  to  separate  these 
inflammatory  affections  from  the  more  simple 
degenerative  softenings,  either  at  the  bedside  or 
in  the  post-mortem  room.  If,  however,  the  in- 
flammatory focus  should  subsequently  become 
the  seat  of  an  abscess,  the  latter  difficulty  would 
disappear.  In  the  nerve-trunks  an  inflammatory 
condition,  affecting  principally  their  connective- 
tissue  envelopes,  is  not  unfrequently  met  with, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  neuritis.  Again,  tumours 
may  be  found,  either  arising  in  or  pressing  upon 
some  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  These  may 
have  been  produced  under  the  influence  of  scrofu- 
losis  or  syphilis,  or  they  may  be  cancerous,  or 
wholly  unrelated  to  any  general  diathetic  state. 
Acepmocysts  or  cysticerd  are  also  occasionally 
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met  Tfith  pressing  upon  the  surface,  or  within  the 
Bubstance  of  the  brain ;  or  fluid  may  accumulate 
vithin  the  ventricles,  as  in  hydrocephalus.    But 
a  far  more  frequent  morbid '00^1111011  consists 
of  au  oreigrowth  of  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  leading  to  the  formation  of  patches  or 
tracts'of  sclerosis  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
This  change  constitutes  the  basis  of  several -well- 
recognised  morbid  conditions  of  a  progressive 
type.  liastly  ■we  may  have  certain  special  forms 
of  aifopiy  and  degmeratiott,  showing  themselves 
more  especially  in  the  nerve-cells  of  various  parts 
of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  sympathetic  ganglia. 
Tebatmsnt.— For  the  treatment  of  nervous 
diseases  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  number 
of  invaluable  remedies,  whose  action  is  more 
01  less  special.     Thus,  we  have   strychnine 
and  bromide  of  potassium,  possessing  the  oppo- 
site properties  of  increasing  and  diminishing 
the  reflex  excitability  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  addition  to  other  beneficial  modes  of  action. 
We  have  chloral  and   morphia   acting   either 
ilirectly  or  indirectly  as  hypnotics,   and  thus 
aliening  the  curative  action  of  rest  to  come 
into  play.   We  have  opium  and  Indian  hemp, 
luboutaneous  injections  of  morphia,  and  the  con- 
itant  galvanic  current  as  pain-subduers.     We 
tisve  drugs  lilie  ergot  and  nitrite  of  amyl,  capable 
Df  influencing  the  calibre  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
We  have  in  conium  and  chloroform  most  power- 
Wagents  for  relaxing  the  whole  muscular  system, 
ffe  have  iodide  of  potassium,  which  in  syphilis 
ind  other  cachectic  states  of  the  system  seems 
lo  act  as  a  direct  antidote  for  the  dispersion  of 
tonnective-tissiie  overgrowths.    Whilst  in  the 
varions  forma  of  electricity  wo  have  special 
igents  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  for  mitiga- 
ling  pain,  but  for  allaying  spasm,  for  improving 
the  nutrition  of  wasted  muscles,  and  for  facili- 
tating the  bringing  of  them  again  under  the 
influence  of  the  will  in  cases  of  paralysis. 

The  above  are  only  some  of  the  chief  special 
remedies  which  we  employ  in  the  treatment  of 
nerYons  diseases.  We  have,  as  more  general  re- 
ffledies— so-called  nervine  tonics — the  prepara- 
tions of  zinc,  arsenic,  iron,  quinine,  phosphorus, 
aiiim  oil,  &c. ;  whilst  we  have  also  frequent 
Mcasion  to  call  to  our  aid  ordinary  tonics, 
purgatives,  emmenagogues,  anthelmintics,  and 
connteHrritants,  together  with  cold  or  tepid 
douches  and  the  shampooing  of  paralysed  limbs. 
The  manifestations  of  nervous  disease  are  im- 
meMely  influenced  by  the  general  state  of  health 
M  the  patient,  and  this  not  only  in  so-called 
tational,  but  even  in  the  gravest  of  structural 
oiseases,  There  is  indeed  no  class  of  affections 
iiTOch  more  good  may  result  from  a  minute 
f|ard  to  diet,  exercise,  amount  and  kind  of 
TOivr,  and  that  general  attention  to  all  hygienic 
aetails  upon  which  those  most  sHlled  in  the 
»e«tment  of  these  diseases  always  largely  rely. 
7°  aie  few  chronic  diseases  of  the  nervous 
sjitem,  even  of  the  most  obstinate  and  progres- 
m  tjpe,  in  which  very  much  may  not  be  done 
mrfi  v*"™'  °'  ^  ^^y  *sir  progress,  by 
ft. Tj' •    ''™  *°  '"=1^  hygienic  details,  by 

Se  htj"?  «>»  .general  health  of  the  patient  at 
""lushest possible  standard. 

H.  Chablton  Bastuit. 
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H-ERVOTTS  TEMPEKAMBlfT.  See 
Tempeeament. 

KETTLE  RASH.— A  popular  synonym  foi 
urticaria.     See  Ubticabia. 

WETJCLETTS.— &eCBLi,;  and  Appendix. 

NEUENAHR,  in  Germany.— Thermal  al- 
kaline waters.    See  Mineral  Watees. 

NETTRAIiO-IA  (revpov,  nerve,  and  iKyea,  I 
suffer  pain).— -Synon.  :  Fr.  Mvralgie ;  Ger.  Neu- 
ralgie. — This  is  a  term  applied  to  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  sensory  apparatus,  marked  by  paroxys- 
mal pain,  which  is  for  the  most  part  unilate- 
ral, and  in  the  course  of  nerves.  In  many 
cases  no  evidence  of  change  in  the  periphery 
of  the  nerve  is  discoverable,  and  to  these  the 
term  neuralgic  is  perhaps  most  properly  ap- 
plied; in  others,  however,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve  is  at  least  the  starting-point  of  the  dis- 
order. The  diagnostic  points  are  as  yet  not 
sufficiently  certain  for  these  cases  of  peri-neuritis 
to  be  absolutely  separated  from  those  of  neu- 
ralgia, and  they  may  so  far  be  considered  to- 
gether. Eelative  constancy  in  the  painj  with 
paresis  and  atrophy  of  muscles  supplied  by  the 
affected  nerve,  and  swelling  of  the  nerve-trunk, 
point  to  peri-neuritis.     See  Nettbitis. 

Etiology. — Neuralgia  is  prone  to  occur  in 
families  marked  by  neurosjil  tendencies,  not 
necessarily  of  neuralgic  character,  but  which 
display  themselves  in  various  phases  of  psy- 
chical disturbance,  as  insanity,  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriasis, or  in  the  shape  of  epilepsy  and 
chorea.  Bare  before  puberty,  that  crisis  has  a 
strong  predisposing  influence.  In  the  middle 
period  of  .life,  though  first  attacks  are  not  very 
common,  revivals  of  old-standing  disease  are  apt 
to  occur,  as  a  result  apparently  of  the  depression 
occasioned  by  the  cares  of  life.  Premature 
agedness  (marked  by  atheromatous  changes  in 
the  vessels,  arcus  senilis,  permanent  greyness 
of  hair,  bagging  of  the  cheeks,  pulmonary  em- 
physema) conduces  to  severe  and  intractable 
neuralgias.  Malaria  is  a  potent  cause.  Anaemia 
and  mal-nutrition  generally,  however  brought 
about,  play  an  important  part.  So  also  do 
sexnal  excesses,  and  perhaps  likewise  a  state  of 
celibacy.  Pregnancy,  over-lactation,  and  menor- 
rhagia  are  each  predisposing  causes.  The  most 
frequent  exciting  causes  are  cold,  especially 
damp  cold ;  injury  to  the  nerve  by  violence,  or  by 
the  encroachment  of  morbid  growths ;  syphilis ; 
gout;  and  the  presence  of  lead  or  mercury  in 
the  system.  Irritation  of  peripheric  organs  may 
excite  neuralgia  in  nerves  nearly  or  remotely 
associated.  So  dental  caries  may  induce  suprar- 
orbital  neuralgia;  uterine  disease  may  excite 
neuralgia  of  distant  nerve-trunks — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  occipital ;  and  the  presence  of  intes- 
tinal worms  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  neu- 
ralgia in  parts  quite  unconnected  with  the  bowels. 
Neuralgia  is  a  common  sequel  of  relapsing  fever. 

Anatomicai,  Charactees. — In  neuralgia  pro- 
per no  definite  lesions  Are  discoverable  —  at 
least,  none  that  are  constant  enough  to  deserve 
the  place  of  necessary  accompaniments  or  factors 
of  the  disease.    As  a  result  of  neuritis  or  peri- 
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neuritis  the  nerve-trunk  is  sometimes  found 
swollen  and  hyperaemio;  or,  in  a  later  stage, 
it  may  be  atrophied  and  its  fibres  degenerated. 

SlMPTOMS.  —  After  some  little  preceding 
numbness,  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  or  other  ab- 
normality of  sensation,  the  import  of  which 
gets  to  be  well  understood  by  persons  liable  to 
neuralgia,  the  patient  is  seized  with  pain, 
irhich  at  first  is  not  severe,  and  ceases  quickly, 
but  returns  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  lasting 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  remitting.  These 
darts  revive  with  shorter  and  shorter  intervals, 
so  that  in  a  little  time  the  pain  appears  to  be 
almost  continuous,  or  interrupted  only  by  waves 
of  intensity,  and  it  will  last  for  some  seconds  or 
more  than  a  minute  together.  Then  comes  a 
respite,  to  be  followed  by  recurrence,  and  these 
alternations  may  continue  for  a  few  minutes  or 
as  many  hours.  In  attacks  of  long  duration 
where  no  treatment  is  applied,  the  pains  gradu- 
ally get  less  acute,  the  intermissions  longer,  and 
the  outbreak  slides  off  into  a  confused  feeling 
of  discomfort  and  bruising  about  the  seat  of 
pain,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  exhaustion  and 
desire  for  sleep.  The  character  of  the  pain 
varies;,  it  is  described  as  darting  like  a  knife 
or  li^  lightning,  crushing,  hammering,  boring, 
and  sometimes  burning.  In  neuralgia  about 
the  head  the  patient  wiU  often  be  seen  to  cringe 
and  recede  before  the  plunges  of  pain,  as  though 
he  were  receiving  blows.  Wlien  the  pain  is  at 
its  worst  there  is  often  a  radiation  of  it  to 
other  nerves,  and  especially  to  those  placed 
symmetrically  with  the  one  affected ;  but  this 
secondary  pain  never  attains  anything  like  the 
severity  of  the  original.  Not  always,  but  very 
rCommonly,  certain  definite  points  where  pressure 
is  excee&gly  painful  may  be  found  by  palpa- 
tion. These,  tiie  'points  dotdourmx'  of  Val- 
leix,  have  a  certain  diagnostic  importance. 
Bare  in  first  attacks,  they  are  much  more  com- 
mon in,  patients  who.  have  been  subject  to 
recurrences  during  many  years.  There  is  always 
a  nerve-branch  under  the  skin  at  these  points, 
and  more  often  than  not  they  correspond  with 
the  point  of  emergence  of  a  nerve  from  a  bony 
groove  or  opening,  or  its  passage  through  a 
muscular  aponeurosis.  Pallor  of  the  skin,  fol- 
lowed by  intense  redness,  horripilation,  and 
other  evidences  of  vaso-motor  disturbance  are 
common.  In  the  ease  of  nerves  being  attacked 
which  preside  over  glands  there  is  often  in- 
creased secretion.  The  tactile  sensibility  of 
the  skin  is  almost  always  diminished  after  a 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected  nerve, 
though  at  first  there  is  some  hyperaesthesia. 

LocAi.  VABiETiBS.^The  varieties  of  neuralgia 
are  divided  into  two  primary  groups,  namely, 
I.  Superficial ;  and  II.  Viieeral. 

I.  Superficial. — These   include   the  follow- 
ing:— 
(o)  Trkfeminal  neuralgia.    See  Tio  Dodloc- 

EECX. 

(6)  CervU:o-occipit(d  neuralgia. — The  poste- 
rior branches  of  the  first  four  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves  may  be  affected,  but  it  is  that  of  the 
second,  the  great  occipital,  which  is  most  im- 
portant, from  its  size,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  attacked.  Shooting  pains  start 
from  just  below  the  occiput,  and  rnn  over  the 


back  and  top  of  the  head,  sometimes  into  the 
external  meatus,  and  often  to  the  iiont  of  the 
head  and  face.  G-iddiness,  noise  in  the  ears, 
and  some  confusion  of  ideas  are  often  associated, 
and  frequently  cause  cervico-occipital  neuralgia 
to  be  mistaken  for  commencing  organic  disease 
of  the  brain.  It  may  begin  by  such  acute 
tenderness  of  the  scalp  as  makes  it  an  agony  to 
brush  the  hair. 

(c)  Cervico-braohial  neuralgia. — The  nerves  of 
the  brachial  plexus  and  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  four  lower  cervical  nerves  are  here  con- 
cerned. The  pains  affect  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
or  shoot  down  the  arm  to  the  hand,  in  the  course 
of  one  or  more  of  the  nerve-trunks.  Painful 
points  may  be  found  in  the  axilla,  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  deltoid,  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  three  inches  above  it  externally,  in 
the  groove  between  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus  and  the  olecranon,  at  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  annular  ligament,  and  where  the  radial 
nerve  becomes  superficial^  The  ulnar  nerve  is 
that  most  often  afiTected,  but  the  neuralgia  usu- 
ally spreads  to  other  trunks.  This  form  of 
neuralgia  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  pre- 
sence of  carious  teeth. 

(d)  Dorso-intercostal  neuralgia.  See  Inteb- 
COSTAL  Neuraloia. 

(e)  I/umbo-abdominal  neuralgia. — ^Here  the 
superficial  branches  of  the  liunbar  plexus  to  the 
abdominal  walls  are  affected.  It  is  less  common 
than  intercostal  neuralgia,  but  resembles  it 
generally.  Tender  points  maybe  found  close  to 
the  spine,  at  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  in  the  groin,  and  on 
the  scrotum.  The  female  sex  is  apt  to  be  most 
aSected. 

■(/}  Crural  neuralgia. — This  variety  is  almost 
always  met  with  as  a  complication  of  sciatica, 
being  rare  by  itself.  Pain  occurs  in  the  front  of 
the  Qiigh  and  knee,  and  inner  surface  of  the  leg 
and  foot.  The  long  saphenous  branch  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  is  most  commonly  affected. 
This  form  of  neuralgia  is  not  unfrequent  in  hip- 
joint  disease,  where  it  is  secondary  to  irritation 
of  the  branches  of  the  obturator  nerve  supply- 
ing the  joint. 

(g)  Obturator  neuralgia  affects  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh. 

(A)  ■  Femoro-popliteal  neurcdgia.   See  Sciatica. 

(i)  Coccgdffnia.-T-'Sain  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coccyx,  more  properly  called  coccygodyma, 
especially  apt  to  occur  in  women,  is  sometimes, 
but  by  no  means  always,  due  to  neuralgia  of  the 
coccygeal  plexus.  The  pain  is  felt  particular^ 
in  sitting,  and  shocks  from  rapid  movement 
or  jumping  will  cause  great  distress.  So  also 
sometimes  the  act  of  defsecation  may  be  so  pain- 
ful as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  fissure  of  the 
anus.  _  More  often  than  not  the  affection  follows 
an  injury,  especially  a  fall  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion, and  happens  sometimes  after  difBoult  par- 
turition. 

H.  ■Viaoeral.^-(a)  Cardiac. — A  certain  por- 
tion of  the  class  of.  cases  called  angina  pectoris 
depends  upon  cardiac  neuralgia  (^see  Angina 
Pectobis).  There  is  sudden  severe  pain  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum,  darting  to  the  back 
and  down  the  left  arm,  or  it  may  be  diffused 
over  the  chest  and  affect  both  arms.    The  heart 
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fuels  as  though  it  were  grasped,  the  face  loses 
colour,  the  pulse  becomes  altered  in  character, 
there  ia  cold  sweating,  and  generally  the  aspect 
and  feeling  of  approaching  ^path.  Such  attacks 
may  be  confined  to  two  or  three  repetitions,  or 
there  may  be  a  constant  tendency  to  their  recur- 
rence under  circumstances  of  fatigue  or  strong 

emotion,  ,  .       -„  . 

({)  Uterine  and  manm  neuratgm.-^Fa,m  at- 
tendant upon  menstruation,  independent  of  any 
mechanical  difficulty,  is  thus  named.  It  may  be 
excited  by  such  sources  of  peripheral  irritation 
as  ascarides,  leucorrhraa,  renal  calculus,  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  tumours,  ulceration  of  the  cervix, 
or  impaction  of  faeces ;  or  the  sources  may  be  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  body.  Ovarian  neu- 
ralgia may  be  accompanied  by  congestion  of  the 
ovary. 

(o)  The  urethra,  bladder,  rectum,  kidney,  and 
UA  may  each  be  affected  by  neuralgia.  The 
latter  may  result  from  self-abuse,  or  be  con- 
sequent upon  renal  concretion.  Ste  Nefhralgia, 
(li)  GaAralgm. — Abdominal  neuralgia  is  cha- 
racterised by  intensity  of  colicky  pa,in,  occurring 
in  paroxysms  in  circumstances  differing  from 
those  which  induce  ordinary  dyspepsia.  There 
is  nearly  always  a  history  (^  neuralgia  in  some 
other  part  of  the  body.  Vomiting  sometimes, 
and  constipation  invariably,  accompanies  the 
sttadES.    See  Gasibalgia. 

OoupLiCATioNS  Am)  Sequels.  — Neuralgia 
when  it  attacks  mixed  nerves  may  produce 
muscular  powerlessness,  which  is  not  merely  a 
shiinking  from  making  muscular  effort  because 
of  the  pain  attending  it,  but  a  temporary  paraly- 
sis, Or  there  may  be  spasm  of  muscles.  Long- 
continued  neuralgia  is  attended  by  more  or  less 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected 
nerves,  which  may  be  temporary,  or,  in  cases 
ithere  frequent  recurrences  of  the  attack  take 
place,  mayi  be  permanent.  Certain  forms  of 
neuralgia,  bspeeially  that  of  the  first  division  of 
the  fifth,  intercostal,  and  sciatic  are  liable  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  herpetic  eruption  (see  Herpes). 
Anaesthesia  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  will  often 
persist,  though  the  pain  itself  may  bo  absent. 

Diiouosis.— It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  for 
pam  to  ho  strictly  accounted  neuralgic  there 
should  he  no  obvious  cause  for  it,  such  as  local 
inflammation,  tumour,  or  injury:  it  should  be 
ietermittent,  or  at  least  liable  to  great  exacer- 
hations,  and  independent  of  movement  or  any  ex- 
ternal agency ;  it  should  take  the  course  of  one  or 
more  nerves ;  and  there  should  be  spots  painful 
to  pressure  in  some  of  the  localities  already  in- 
dicated. Neuralgia  is  distinguished  from  myal- 
gia by  the  latter  involving  the  attachments  of  a 
muscle,  not  occurring  in  paroxysms,"  but  depend- 
ent upon  movement ;  from  aneurism  by  careful 
physical  exataination,  which  ia  especially  neces- 
m  when  the  pain  is  about  the  chest  and 
loins.  In  chronic  rheumatism  the  pain  is  dif- 
inaed,  maueneed  by  movement,  and  it  does  not 
«»ct  the  district  of  a  particular  nerve.  Acute 
rneumatism  is  accompanied  by  elevation  of 
Mmperalure,  sweating  and  sweUing  of  joints. 
J-ne  wsrmometer,  and  the  known,  symptoms  and 

K^'j  ,  '*^^™''^'^^='''«5'^1  also  at  once 
™iutte  pleunsy,  pneumonia,  and  peritonitis, 
oypmiitic  periostitis  is  evidenced  by  the  sight 


and  touch,  as  well  as  (if  it  occur  early  iu 
the  disease),  by  the  presence  of  febrile  move- 
ment. Where  pain  in  the  back  is  supposed 
to  be  of  neuralgic  origin  it  is  important  to  ex- 
clude the  presence  of  hernia.  Examination  should 
be  made  per  voffiimm  to  exclude  flexions  or 
tumours  of  the  uterus,  and  per  armm  for  the 
presence  of  abscess  about  the  rectum  or  malignant 
disease.  Organic  disease  of  the  brain  must  be 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  local  palsy,  vomiting, 
intellectual  disturbance,  or  optifi  neuritis.  The 
pains  of  Bright'a  disease  must  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded by  search  for  albumen,  signs  of  arterial 
thickening,  and  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Spinal 
irritation  is  accompanied  by  pains  which,  how- 
ever, fail  to  mark  the  district  of  particular 
nerves,  and  are  vague  and  shifting.  There  is 
hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  over  some  of  the  verte- 
bral spines.  Locomotor  ataxy  is  characterised  by 
pains  of  lightning-like  rapidity,  and  neuralgic  in 
character ;  but  they  shift,  are  often  accompanied 
by  a  staggering  gait,  sometimes  by  diplopia. 
Absence  of  the  patellar  tendon  reflex  (the  quadri- 
ceps extensor  muscle  at  the  same  time  responding 
freely  to  faradization  and  blows)  is  a  strong 
indication  of  locomotor  ataxy.  The  pains  of 
syphilis  in  its  second  stage  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  fever,  usually  also  of  a  rash, 
and  the  fact  that  they  affect  many  parts  at  once. 

Pbognosis. — Youth,  the  absence  of' strongly- 
marked  history  of  hereditary  neurosis,  the  fact 
that  neuralgia  has  followed  exposures  to  unusual 
strain,  severe  weather,  or  passing  defects  of 
nutrition,  and  that  its  attacks  are  influenced 
readily  by  treatment,  afford  a  favourable  prog- 
nosis. The  onset  of  the  disease  after  middle  life, 
and  its  concurrence  with  signs  of  arterial  degene- 
ration, are  unfavourable  as  regards  cure.  Neu- 
ralgia of  itself  can  scarcely  be  said  to  affect  the 
duration  of  life.  On  the  whole  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  the  most  persistent. 

Tbeatment. — In  patients  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition the  diet  should  be  ample  and  nutri- 
tious, and  should  include  a  fair  amount  of  the 
fatty  element,  in  the  form  of  cod-liver  oil,  butter, 
or  cream.  A  little  stimulant  may  sometimes  be 
necessary,  enough  to  promote  primary  digestion, 
but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  relieve  pain 
by  its  direct  agency.  Eheumatism  should  be 
treated  by  salicylate  of  soda  in  20-grain  doses 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Two  or  three 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  fifteen  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  taken  every  four  hours  will  often 
remove  neuralgic  pain  connected  with  rheu- 
matism. When  malaria  is  suspected  it  is  well 
to  follow  up  this  treatment  by  quinine  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  ten  grains  twi^e  a  day.  A 
mercurial  purgative  may  be  usefully  combined 
with  a  dose  of  quinine.  If  there  be  syphilis, 
iodide  of  potassium  in  lO-grain  doses  three  times, 
a  day  mast  be  had  recourse  to ;  if  gout,  the 
acetic  extract  of  colchicum  may  be  given  in 
one-grain  doses  twice  daily,  coupled  with  saline 
purgatives.  Even  where  there  is  no  history 
of  malaria  quinine  will  often  be  very  useful, 
especially  in  neuralgia  of  the  first  division  of  thei 
fifth  {see  Tio-Doiii,otrBBux).  Phosphorus  in  its 
free  state,  in  capsules  containing  ^  gr.  twice 
a  day,  after  food,  is  sometimes  of  service.  Or 
the  hypophosphite  of  soda  or  potash  may  be 
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given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains.    Phos- 
phoric acid  is  not  of  value.    The  liquor  potassae 
arsenitis,  in  doses  of  "liiji  increased  cautiously 
to  itiviij,  or   nix,   and   the  tincture  of  steej^ 
in  doses  of  nvxxx,  largely  diluted  with  Trater, 
may  sometimes   be  used  with  advantage;  and 
the  latter  will  occasionally  succeed  even  when 
there  are  no  ordinary  signs  of  chlorosis.    As 
anaemia  may  exist  with  a  well-coloured  face,  the 
state  of  the  gums  and  inner  surface  of  the  lower 
eyelid  should  be  examined  for  undue  pallor. 
Strychnia,  in  iniij  to  nv  doses  of  the  liquor  three 
or  four  times  daily,  is  especially  useful  in  gas- 
tralgia,  and  belladonna,  in  ^  gr.  doses  of  the  ex- 
tract or  nix  doses  of  the  tincture,  in  neuralgia  of 
the  pelvic  viscera.    Seclusion  from  irritation  of 
various  kinds — movement,  cold,  noise,  dazzling 
light,  worry — should  be  carefully  maintained-  in 
cases  of  trigeminal  neuralgia.  All  sources  of  peri- 
pheral irritation,  of  which  decayed  teeth,  foreign 
bodies  under  the  skin,  intestinal  worms,  imper- 
fectly-fitting boots  are  examples,  should  be  care- 
fully searched  for,   and  where  practicable  re- 
moved.   If  lead  be  siispected  the  drmkmg  water 
should  be  tested,  and  if  the  mineral  be  found 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  administered.    Be- 
moval  from  imperfectly  ventilated  rooms,   or 
from  exposure  to  noxious  gases,  is  essential.     A 
warm,  dry  climate,  such  as  Egypt  or  Algeria, 
will  often  cure  when  all  other  remedies  have 
failed.    For  immediate  relief  morphia  may  be 
injected  hypodermically,  either  near  the  seat  of 
pain,  or  in  an  indifferent  part  of  the  body.    It  is 
best  used  pretty  freely  diluted,  niiij  of  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  morphia,  1  to  30,  being  commenced 
with,  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  when  the  pain 
returns.    This  dose  may  be  gradually  increased 
to  one  of  nixv,  but  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
do  with  as  little  as  possible  and  to  avoid  nar- 
cotic effects.    The  following  pill  is  often  useful : 
^  Quinise  gr.  j,  Ferri  Tartarati  gr.  ij,  Morphise 
Aeetatis  gr.  Jj,  repeated  every  hour  or  two  when 
the  onset  is  expected. 

Next  in  value  to  morphia  is  the  use  of  small 
blisters  (size  of  a  florin),  applied  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  principal  focus  of  pain,  one 
following  another  at  intervals  of  two  days,  not 
on  but  near  the  already  blistered  surface.  The 
continuous  current,  derived  from  so  many  cells  of 
a  battery  as  cause  a  characteristic  feeling  of  burn- 
ing, may  be  so  applied  that  the  affected  nerve  is 
as  completely  as  possible  included  in  the  voltaic 
circuit.  Sponges  moistened  with  warm  salt 
water  should  convey  the  current,  and  be  kept 
firmly  pressed  upon  the  skin  for  about  ten 
minutes ;  or,  whilst  one  is  still,  the  other  may 
be  slid  along  fo  as  to  linger  in  turn  upon  each 
focus  of  pain.  To  avoid  shock  the  circuit  shoidd 
not  be  broken  by  the  lifting  of  a  sponge  till 
the  battery  is  'letdown'  to  zero.  If  relief  be 
afforded  the  application  may  be  repeated  many 
times  a  day.  No  notice  need  be  taken  of  the 
position  of  the  poles  (+  and  —),  the  object  of  the 
proceeding  being  simply  to  alter  the  electric 
tension  of  the  tissues  which  are  made  to  form 
part  of  the  circuit. 

In  rare  instances,  but  especially  in  ovarian 
neuralgia,  the  hypodermic  injection  of ,  atropine 
(lio  g"'-  t°  es  S"-  of  ^^^  sulphate)  may  prove 
serviceable.     Where  there  is  great  restlessness 
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and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  bromide 
of  potassium  in  30-grain  doses  two  or  three 
times  a  day  should  be  used.  Kelief,  in  slight 
cases  of  neuralgia,  is  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
skin  such  liniments  as  the  foUowmg :  ^  Chlo- 
roform! Jss,  Tincturse  Opii  Jss,  Linimentum 
Belladonnee  ad  ^iij. ;  or  ^  Spiritus  Ammoniae 
aromatici,  .Stheris,  Tincturse  Opii,  Spiritus 
Vini  rectificati  aa  5i.  Aconite  and  veratria  be- 
numb the  sensory  nerves,  but  they  are  uncertain 
remedies  and  very  apt  to  cause  irritation. 

In  unusually  severe  cases,  which  have  lasted 
over  years,  a  portion  of  the  nerve  may  be  ex- 
cised ;  or,  what  is  better,  the  nerve,  which  has 
been  exposed  by  an  incision,  may  b^e  lifted  &om 
its  bed  and  so  firmly  pulled  upon  as  to  be 
stretched  (see  Nbkves,  Diseases  of).  Very  satis- 
factory results  have  followed  this  procedure. 
In  a  case,  treated  by  the  writer,  of  terribly 
severe  neuralgia  of  the  first  two  divisions  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  the  operation  was  performed  on 
each  division  of  the  nerve  in  turn,  with  immediate 
and,  as  far  as  at  present  observed,  permanent 
relief  from  pain.  Some  time  after  the  cure  of 
a  neuralgia  there  may  be  threatenings  of  a 
revival  (dull  heaviness,  with  tenderness,  of  the 
part)  following  great  fatigue  or  worry,  but  not 
immediately  amounting  to  anything.  Sleep  is 
the  best  remedy  for  this  condition,  and  this,  if 
necessary,  may  be  aided  by  giving  ten  grains 
of  chlorsd  hydrate. 

Special  reference  must  be  made  to  the  treat- 
ment of  coccydynia.  This  consists  in  sub- 
cutaneous division  of  the  muscles  and  fibrous 
structures  attached  to  the  coccyx  with  a  teno- 
tomy knife.  In  very  troublesome  cases  the 
coccyx  has  been  excised.  The  application  of  a 
leech  or  small  flying  blisters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, will  sometimes  relieve.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  rather  loose,  and  rest  enjoined. . ,  In  ob- 
stinate cases,  where  it  seems  probable  that  local 
irritation  exists,  the  above-mentioned  operation 
of  Sir  J.  Simpson  may  be  performed  with  ad- 
vantage. T.  BUZZAHD. 

NEURITIS  (yfCpoc,  a  nerve). — DEPrarrios. 
Inflammation  of  a  nerve. 

.SlTiorooT. — This  process  occurs  sometimes 
as  an  idiopathic  change,  whose  origin  is  alto- 
gether obscure,  as  where  it  implicates  some  of 
the  intercostal  or  other  spinal  nerves,  and  is  then 
often  associated  with  an  eruption  of  herpes  zoster 
in  corresponding  regions  of  the  skin.  At  other 
times,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  when  it  attacks 
the  facial  especially,  or  the  sciatic  nerve,  neuritis 
seems  to  be  set  up  as  a  result  of  local  exposure 
to  cold  (see  Facial  Neeve,  Paralysis  of;  and 
Sciatica).  Such  forms  of  neuritis  as  these  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  *  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tions '  of  the  respective  nerves.  Sometimes  this 
appellation  may  be  distinctly  justified;  but 
whether  such  changes  have  necessarily  to  do 
either  with  rheumatism  or  with  a  rheumatic 
predisposition— or,  indeed,  with  gout  —  seems 
in  many  cases  fully  open  to  doubt.  A  process 
essentially  similar  does,  however,  unquestionably 
occur  with  especial  Cequency  in  connection 
with  the  roots  of  cranial  or  spinal  nerves,  in 
persons  affectied  with  syphilis. 

At  other  times  neuritis  may  be  of  traamatic 
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origin,  or  it  may  spread  along  the  nerves  leading 
from  some  wound  or  sloughing  sore.   This  latter 
condition  of  things  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
some  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus.     See  Tetanus. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs.— Strictly  speaking, 
we  have  to  do,  in  this  pathological  state,  with 
inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  the  nerye,  rather 
than  with  changes  in  the  nerve-fibres  them- 
Belres.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  nerve- 
fibres  in  this  condition  may  undergo  some  dis- 
tinctive pathological  changes,  but  what  ia  at 
present  known  is,  that  the  neurilemma,  or  con- 
nective-tissue sheath  of  the  nerve  (including  its 
minute  prolongations  between  and  around  sepa- 
rate bundles  (jf  nerve-fibrils)  becomes  much  more 
ijpersemio  than  natural,  and  that  on  microsoopi- 
cil  examination  there  is  to  be  found,  in  addition 
to  tie  increased  vascularity,  a  multiplication  of 
new  tissue-elements  and  the  presence  of  migrated 
leucocytes.  These  changes  may  cause  consider- 
able swelling  of  the  nerve-sheath  and  of  its  pro- 
longations, and  thus  may  produce  either  mere 
irritation  or  more  or  less  compression  of  the 
nerve-tubules,  according  to  the  amount  of  new 
elements  which  accumnJate  in  or  are  produced 
within  the  nerve-sheath. 

SiMPTOHS.— The  symptoms  of  neuritis  will 
necessarily  vary  much  according  to  the  functions 
with  which  the  affected  nerve  is  concerned. 
There  may  be  impairment  of  special  or  common 
sensibility,  or  pain  may  exist  (referred  to  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerve),  with  more 
or  lees  distinct  tenderness  along  its  course.  In 
these  cases  the  pain  is. generally  paroxysmal, 
and  possibly  a  pustular  or  vesicular  skin-eruption 
may  present  itself  along  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
after  some  more  than  usually  severe  attack 
cf  pain.  Where  a  motor  nerve  is  implicated, 
there  may  be  twitchings  of  the  muscles  to  which 
it  is  distributed,  followed,  perhaps,  by  more  or 
less  distinct  paralysis.  In  the  case  of  a  mixed 
nerve,  like  the  sciatic,  being  involved,  both 
kinds  of  symptoms  present  themselves — that  is, 
more  or  less  severe  pains  and  tenderness,  to- 
gether with  a  distinct  paresis  of  the  muscles  to 
which  the  nerve  is  distributed. 

TiiBiTKEKT.— The  treatment  of  neuritis  is 
both  general  and  local.  The  general  treatment 
is  of  especial  importance  in  cases  where  the 
condition  seems  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
syphilis,  and  then  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  combination 
mth  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  will 
often  produce  marvellously  beneficial  results, 
bmaller  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  alone,  or 
™  '"'oliicum,  are  to  be  given  in  other  cases,  in 
wich  rheumatism  or  gout  may  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  factors  in  exciting  the  nerve-inflammation. 
™t  in  these  cases,  and  also  in  those  which  ai-e 
"raiple  results  of  exposure  to  cold,  the  cure  may 
Molten  expedited,  and  the  patient  also  tempo- 
miy  relieved,- by  local  treatment,  such  as  the 
Wta  ion  of  a  leech  or  two  (especially  in  the 
S  fomentations,  or  small  flying 

Mm!*'"^  ""  °™"°  of  *e  treatment  special 
K?'  "^^  ^'""""^  all-important ;  thus,  pain 
ZL  !i  '°J'gO'"8mg  as  imperatively  to  de- 
X!H"°'^°"'"'«"«fi  and.  where  plralysis 
°° «  the  symptoms,  galvanism  must  be  em- 
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ployed  daily,  or  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in 
order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  muscles 
from  degenerating  whilst  the  pathological  condi- 
tion in  the  nerve  is  being  cured — that  is,  in  cases 
in  which  a  cure  is  possible. 

H.  Chaklton  Bastian. 

WETTBOMA  (_vevpov,  a  nerve). — A  tumour 
connected  with  a  nerve.  See  Nbbves,  Diseases  of. 

JiTETTIlOSES  {yevpov,  a  nerve).— Syjtok.  : 
Fr.  Nhroses ;  Ger.  Nervenleidm. 

Definition. — Affections  of  the  nervous  system 
occurring  without  any  material  agent  producing 
them,  without  inflammation  or  any  other  con- 
stant structural  change  which  can  be  detected  in 
the  nervous  centres  :  in  other  wordsi,  functional 
affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

Many  of  the  disorders  which  may  be  included 
here  are  characterised  by  symptoms  such  as  neu- 
ralgia, convulsjona,  &o.,  which  also  accompany 
other  disorders  associated  with  morbid  changes. 
It  is  very  necessary,  therefore,  in  inquiring  into 
any  particular  case  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
presumption  that  the  disorder  is  functional  until 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  has  been 
investigated;  lest,  regarding  the  symptom  as  the 
disease,  the  central  mischief  to  which  it  is  due 
may  be  overlooked.  It  is  highly  probable,  more- 
over, that  many  of  what  we  now  regard  as  func- 
tional diseases  will,  on  further  investigation,  be 
found  to  depend  upon  some  corresponding  change 
in  the  organ  affected. 

Enumeration. — ^The  neuroses  may  be  classi- 
fied according  to  the  organs  or  functions  in- 
volved : — 

a.  Visceral  Neuroses,  namely,  those  of  the  re- 
spiratory, circulatory,  or  digestive  organs. 

b.  Localised  Paralyses ;  for  instance,  palsy  of 
the  facial  and  other  peripheral  nerves. 

c.  Localised  invohmtary  or  rejiex  movements, 
such  as  spasm  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  writer's 
cramp. 

d.  Disorders  of  general  sensibility,  including 
the  various  forms  of  neuralgia — trigeminal, 
cervico-occipital,  sciatic,  crural,  &c. 

e.  General  Neuroses,  namely,  chorea,  tetanus, 
epilepsy,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  and  allied  affec- 
tions. 

/.  Disorders  of  the  mental  facilities— hyigoehon- 
driasis,  melancliolia,  and  other  forms  of  mental 
derangement.  P.  W.  Latham. 

WIOB,  on  the  French,  Biviera. — Fairly 
warm,  rather  variable  and  windy,  dry,  bracing 
winter  climate.  Mean  temperature,  winter, 
46-33°  Fahr.  See  Climate,  Treatment  of 
Disease  by. 

NICTATION        \  ,   ■  ,;     T      -1      J.     X 

NIOTITATION  J   C"'*'"""  ■■•  '^^^^  often). 

A  rapid   involuntary  winking  of   the   eyelids, 

usually  due  to  some  nervous  disturbance.    See 

Chohea  ;  and  Facial  Spasm. 

BriGHT-BLINDlJ-ESS.     See  Nyctalopia. 

NIOHTMAEB.— This  is  a  condition  cha- 
racterised by  an  abiding  sense  of  discomfort  or 
extreme  uneasiness,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a 
disturbed  .  sleep,  sometimes  associated  with  a 
feeling  of  weight  at  the  epigastrium,  in  coDJnnc- 
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tion  with  more  or  less  definitely  oppressive 
dreams.  It  is  principally  associated  with  the 
taking  of  a  heavy  meal  or  of  indigestible  food 
before  going  to  sleep  by  some  persons,  especially 
those  of  a  nervous  tempojament,  whose  diges- 
tion is  weak.  A  closely  allied  condition  is, 
however,  apt  to  be  met  with  as  a  consequence 
of  brain-exhaustion  and  chronic  disturbance  of- 
sleep  in  those  who  are  overworked,  either  by 
application  to  study,  business  details,  or  literary 
pursuits.  Such  a  condition  also  has  its  afSm'ties 
with  certain  forms  of  incipient  delirium,  occurring 
either  in  various  febrile  diseases  or  as  a  result 
of  alcoholic  excesses.  See  Sleep,  Disorders  of. 
H.  Chables  Bastian. 


WIGHT-SIGHT. 
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ITIGEITIES  {niger,  black).— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Noirceur;  Ger.  Schwdrse, — Nigrities  cutis  sig- 
nifies blackness  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  of  various 
degrees ;  and  results  from  aberration  of  deposit 
of  pigment,  or,  more  exactly,  from  an  excess  of 
black  pigment  in  the  integument.     See  Melano- 

PATHIA. 

WIIiE,  The. — Very  dry  winter  climate.  Un- 
suitable for  cases  of  active  pulmonary  disease. 
Mean  temperatilre,  winter,  67°  Fahr.  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

WIPI'IiE,  Diseases  of. — Synon.  :  Pr.  Mo/- 
ladies  du  Mamehn ;  Ger.  Krankheitm  der  Brust- 
vjarze. — Some  of  the  more  ordinary  affections  of 
the  nipple  will  be  found  described  under  Breast, 
Diseases  of,  and  Lactation,  Disorders  of.  Here 
it  is  proposed  to  treat  of  certain  graver  diseases, 
which  claim  a  separate  consideration. 

Malignant  Disease. — The  nipple  may  be  the 
seat  of  epithelioma,  which  commonly  commences 
as  a  crack  or  fissure,  with  an  indurated  base, 
often  in  the  areola  or  at  its  junction  with  the 
nipple.  It  presents  no  special  features  which 
distinguish  it  from  similar  disease  of  the  in- 
tegument of  adjoining  parts.  Hard  carcinoma 
too  may  attack  the  nipple,  involving  its  deeper 
structures  and  producing  general  induration  and 
enlargement,  so  that  the  diseased  mass  projects 
from  the  summit  of  the  breast  like  a  knob  or 
large  nut.  The  disease  probably  originates  in 
the  epithelium  of  the  galactophorous  ducts,  or  in 
that  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 

Of  greater  interest  than  either  of  these  is  an 
affection  frequently  associated  with  malignant 
disease  of  the  breast,  to  which  Sir  James  Paget 
has  lately  drawn  attention — an  eezematous  con- 
dition of  thenipple  and  areola.  It  may  occur  in 
the  form  of  a  dry,  scaly,  or  branny  eruption, 
afiecting  the  entire  surface  of  the  areola  and 
nipple,  which  is  darker-coloured,  a  little  firmer, 
and  less  pliant  and  elastic  than  its  fellow.  Or, 
with  more  characteristic  signs  of  inflammation, 
small  vesicles  or  pustules  may  form,  and,  break- 
ing or  being  rubbed  off,  may  leave  behind  them 
tiny  scabs  or  ulcers,  or  a  surface  raw  and  red. 
Either  condition  may  exist  for  many  months  or 
even  years  with  little  alteration,  and  with  scarcely 
any  tendency  to  spread  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  areola.  But  the  second  form,  causing  more 
irritation  than  the  first,  is  often  subjected  to 
treatment,  and  being  very  difficult^  to  cure,  is 
sometimes  so  severely  treated  with  caustics  that 
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destruction  ensues,  not  of  the  disease,  but  of  the 
nipple,  which  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
eaten  away  by  the  eezematous  affection.  Both 
forms  are  uncommon,  but  they  are  rare  before 
the  middle  age.  A  study  of  their  clinical  and 
pathological  characters  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  due  to  inflammation.  The  disease 
has  been  noticed  in  men  as  well  as  women. 

Theatment. — This  disease  may  be  treated 
by  protecting  the  parts  with  a  carefully  ad- 
justed, ventilated  shield,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  vaseline,  or  liniment  of  leEid  and 
oil,  or  similar  soothing  dressing.  But  it  is  very 
intractable,  in  some  cases  apparently  incurable. 
It  might  seem  as  if  an  affection  so  trivial  were 
not  worthy  of  so  much  attention ;  but  unfor- 
tunately there  appears  the  strongest  reason 
to  believe  that  these  conditions  of  the  nipple 
and  areola  are  not  infrequently  the  precursors  of 
carcinoma  of  the  breast,  sometimes  by  only  a 
few  months,  sometimes  and  more  often,  by  a 
period  of  years.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
carcinoma  is  directly  due  to  the  eezematous  dis- 
ease ;  for  it  induces  changes  in  the  epithelium  of 
the  ducts  which  can  be  traced  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  breast,  whose  acini  become  at 
length  distended  with  proliferating  epithelium. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  proposed,  when  all 
the  lesser  methods  of  treatment  have  been  used 
in  vain,  to  remove  the  entire  breast.  Opinions 
which  are  divided  on  the  necessity  of  this  mea- 
sure, so  severe,  are  tmited  in  its  favour  when, 
with  the  superficial  inflammation,  there  exists  an 
appreciable  induration,  however  slight,  within 
the  breast.  Oare  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
these  eezematous  affections  of  the  nipple  and 
areola  with  those  more  widely  difiused  surface 
infiammations  of  the  breast,  with  which  they 
have  little  in  common,  either  in  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  resist  treatment,  or  in  the  deeper 
disease  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 

Henhy  T.  Butlin. 

JTOCTAMBTriiATIOIT  {node,  in  the  night, 
and  ambulo,  I  walk). — A.term  for  sleep-walking. 
See  Sleep,  Disorders  of. 

WOCTtrRirAIi  EMISSIONS.— Involun- 
tary emissions  of  semen  occurring  during  sleep. 
See  Sbxctal  Functions  in  the  Male,  Dis- 
orders of. 

ITOOTUEUAl  INCOWTIM-EISrCB.— In- 
voluntary escape  of  urine  during  sleep.  See 
MiOTDBiTioN,  Disorders  of. 

If  ODE  (nodus,  a  swelling). — A  circumscribed 
swelling  on  the  surface  of  a  bone,  connected  with 
the  periosteum,  and  usually  due  to  syphilis.  See 
Bone,  Diseases  of;  and  Syphilis. 

HODI  DIGITOKtrM  (Latin).— Swellings 
of  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  usually 
associated  with  gout.     See  Goni. 

NOIiI  ME  TAWGEBE  (Lat.,  Touch-rae- 
not). — A  term  of  dread,  which  has  been  applied 
to  a  state  of  severe  ulceration  of  the  nose,  at^ 
tended  with  fungous  growth  and  more  or  less  de- 
formity. The  phrase  is  subjective,  and  has  been 
used  somewhat  iudiscriminately  in  connection 
with  lupus,  cancer,  and  syphilis.  It  has  now 
very  properly  fallen  into  disuse,  or,  when  can- 
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jd  is  restricted  to  lupus  exedens  of  the  nose. 
^'Lcpus  VnLOABis.         Ehasmus  "Wilson. 

NOMA  (w,""!  I  deYOur;.— Stoon.  ;  Fr. 
Norn-  Gef'  Wasserkrebs.—A  synonym  for 
eanotumoris.    See  C^jscava  Onis. 

THOSE,  DiseaBOS  of.— Symon.  :  IV.  Mala- 
iiei  (toife^!  Ger.  Krankheiten  der  .Niwa.— The 
diseases  tliat  affect  the  nose  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into-:(A.)  The  diseases  of  the  External 
Hose;  and  (B.)  the  diseases  of  the  Internal 

Hose. 
A.  Diseases  of  the  External  ITose. — 
1.  Aone  BosBoea.— SraoN.:  Pop.  'Gin- 
diiiAer's  nose.'— This  affection  of  the  nose  is 
generally  met  with  in  later  adult  age.  Not  un- 
ftequently  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  alcoholic 
indulgence.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  associated 
mtli  some  irregularities  of  menstruation. 

Desceipiion The  organ  is  swollen  and  red; 

its  surface  is  shiny  and  greasy-looking;  the 
ikin  is  highly  injected,  the  venules  particularly 
appealing  almost  varicose;  the  sebaceous  fol- 
Uoles  are  enlarged,  though  not  invariably ;  and 
the  ikin  is  hypertrophied,  the  whole  condition 
ginog  rise  to  an  unnatural  protuberance.  At  a 
liter  stage  of  the  disease  the  nose  appears  tuber- 
culated  and  blotched,  often  pustular,  and  covered 
with  crusts  and  scales  {aone  hypertraphica).  The 
blood  disappears  under  pressure,  and  increases 
under  mental  excitement. 

-  TiisATHiKT.— Mild  cases  are  best  treated  by 
lead  lotion,  a  weak  solution  of  the  bichloride 
'of  mercury,  or  zinc  ointment.  In  severe  cases 
the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  larger  vessels 
b]r  a  fine  tenotomy  knife  causes  a  rapid  shrink- 
ing and  improvement.  In  all  cases  of  acne  atten- 
tion muet  be  paid  to  the  manner  of  living  and 
general  health  of  the  patient. 

2,  Soil,  or  Furunoular  Inflammation. — 
ATetypainfulformof  boil  is  liable  to  develop 
on  the  tip  or  alse  of  the  nose,  causing  great 
disfigurement  and  often  intense  suffering.  It 
commences' in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
or  beneath  the  perichondrium ;  and  by  its  gradual 
incieasB  and  extension  to  skin  and  flbro-carti- 
l»g6,causesgieat,8weUing,  tension,  and  throbbing 
I«in,  owing  to  the  peculiar  toughness  of  the 
UBsues  entering  into  .the  formation  of  the  inte- 
gumentary ptnjctures. 

.SiioLosT.— This  affection  is  generally  met 
within  young  or  middle-aged  persons  of  intem- 
P»rate  habits,  although  frequently  it  is  seen  in 
Uiedebcats  and  anaemic  r  Elderly  persons,  high 
feeders,  -who  do  not  attend  to  the  proper  condi- 
tion of  their  intestinal  canal,  are  aJsaliable  to  it. 

TEEATMEm._lf;detected  early,  boil  of  the 
liose  maybe  treated  , by,  painting  with  strong 
lew  lotion,  or  just  touching  the  part  with  the 
bil  ?'»'%°^  mercaiy,  and  immediately  rub- 
rag  It  off.  If  very  severe,  and  in  order  to  avoid 

M  pit  or  scar  which  might  be  left  by  allowing 
TJTf  to  take  its  course,  a  very  fine  teno- 
Slft  ??;''"  P^^^'i  through  the  nostril 
•utt  into  the  boil,  to  relieve  tension,  and  to  allow 
« the  escape  of  the  pus  into  the  nostrU. 
Ca«e«h!„  f''^^'^^')  Congenital  abemce.— 
of  th.T'  ?°  ^^<^^oiot  congenital  absence 
«  ^»  lose,.  Itdoes  ,uot  appear  that  this  con- 
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dition  can  be  satisfactorily  assisted  by  surgical 
interference. 

(j8)  Congenital  occlimon, — Congenital  occlu- 
sion of  one  or  both  nostrils  is  a  very  rare  affec- 
tion, and  obviously  must  interfere  seriously  with 
sucking  and  respiration.  It  is  either  the  result 
of  a  continuation  of  the  integument,  or  is  formed 
of  fibrous  tissue.  The  treatment,  which  should 
be  undertaken  at  once,  consists  in  making  care- 
ful incisions  through  the  obstruction,  and  keeping 
the  nostril  dilated  with  a  piece  of  gum  or  metal 
catheter  or  a  bougie  for  some  weeks. 

(7)  Deviation  of  tlie  septum. — This  deformity 
usually  consists  of  a  lateral  curvature  of  the 
septum,  and  generally  of  some  hypertrophy  of  its 
extremity,  caiising  an  inclination  of  the  organ  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  As  a  result  there  is  often 
great  disproportion  in  the  nasal  cavities  or 
nostrils,  in  some  instances  amounting  to  almost 
complete  occlusion  of  one  side ;  and  the  projec- 
tion of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  of  one  side 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  growth,  on  account  of  its 
protrusion.  The  treatment  consists  in  carefully 
paring  away  the  thickened  septum,  and  subse~ 
quent  dilatation  of  the  nostril. 

4.  Expansion  of  the  Nose,  Morbid. — The 
tip  occasionally  becomes  enormously  developed, 
ail  the  tissues  being  involved.  This  condition 
may  require  the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped 
portion  of  the  extremity,  including  the  growth, 
and  the  subsequent  adaptation  of  the,  parts. 

6.  l"racture. — In  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones 
the  displaced  bone  or  bones  should  be  raised,  by 
introducing  a  pair  of  stout  forceps  with  flat  blades 
into  the  nostrils,  guiding  them  up  to  the  nasal 
bones  by  means  of  the  septum,  and  then  forcibly 
elevating  them.  The  bones  should  be  retained 
in  position  by  plugs,  or  the  small  screw-clamp 
lately  introduced,  assisted  in  severe  cases  by 
some  such  mechanical  appliance  as  a  screw  truss, 
passing  TOimd  the  head,  and  exerting  pressure 
laterally  upon  the  displaced  bones.  In  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  septum  with  displacement, 
and  subsequent  deformity,  the  shape  of  the  nose 
may  be  restored  by  this  method,  great  attention 
being  paid  to  the  management  of  the  plugs  and 
clamp. 

6.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Integument. — 
Stijion.  :  Zipoma2fasi.-^Tb.is  consists  of  a  hyper- 
trophied condition  of  the  integuments  and  of 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  constituting 
irregular  fieshy  excrescences,  and  occurring  in 
cases  of  severe  and  old-standing  acne  rosacea. 

Desceution. — The  term  'lipoma'  is  an  in- 
appropriate one,  inasmuch  as  the  mass  consists 
of  hypertrophied  infiltrated  skin  and  cellular 
tisane,  with  enlarged  sebaceous  follicles,  which 
occasionally  become  developed  into  distinct  cysts 
and  dilated  veins.  The  growth  is  chronic  and 
painless,  varying  very  much  in  the  degree  of  its 
■development  and  appearance,  sometimes  scat- 
tered like  small  warts,  at  others  pedunculated 
and  lobulated,  and  often  attaining  an  enormous 
size.    It  does  not  affect  the  cartilages. 

Tbeatmbnt. — ^The  only  treatment  is  removal 
by  the  knife,  dissecting  the  mass  carefully  off 
the  underlying  cartilages,  and  allowing  the  suf 
face  tOc  heal  by  granulation. 

7.  Lupus. — ^The  forms  of  lupus  attacking 
the  nose  are  fully  considered  elsewhere  in  this 
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work.    See  Lufcs  EnTiHEMATOSue ;  and  Lttpds 

VuLGAEIS. 


8.  Malignant  Disease. — Epithelioma  is  a  rare 
form  of  malignant  disease  in  the  nose.  It  com- 
mences with  the  characteristic  wart,  which  passes 
on  to  the  ulcerative  stage ;  and  its  first  appearance 
is  either  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrBne,  or  in  the  membrane  itself.  It  may 
be  stationary  for  years,  but  ultimately  ends  in 
destruction  of  the  organ.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  syphilis.  The  history  of  the  case 
is  often  enough  to  establish  the  diagnosis ;  whilst 
the  epithelial  patch  is  nearly  always  single,  and 
the  specific  multiple.  The  disease  affects  the 
glands  sooner  or  later, 

Schirrua  and  Eticephalmd  cancer  occasionally 
involve  the  nose,  generally  growing  from  within 
outwards.  These  growtlis  may  be  either  excised, 
or  destroyed  by  escharotics. 

9.  IfsevuB. — NsBvus  may  exist  in  all  degrees 
in  the  external  nose,  irom  the  merest  patch  to  a 
large  disfiguring  tumour.  If  very  small,  inocu- 
lation with  vaccine  matter  may  entirely  destroy 
it.  Ligatures  invariably,  if  the  growth  be  large, 
leave  a  scar ;  injection  with  perchloride  of  iron 
is  very  dangerous.  The  best  method  of  treat- 
ment is  the  galvanic  cautery ;  or  in  some  in- 
stances the  entire  removal  of  the  growth  with 
the  knife. 

10.  Kodent  TJloer. — Eodent  ulcer  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  nose.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles lupus,  but  occurs  in  later  life.  The  ulcer 
spreads  gradually ;  and  the  pain  is  described  as 
of  a  severe  aching  character.  It  has  been  classed 
with  the  cancers,  but  it  lacks  several  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  that  kind  of  growth.  There  is 
no  constitutional  infection;  and  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that,  if  entirely  eradicated  with  the 
knife,  it  need  not  return.   See  Kodent  Ulcer. 

11.  Sebaceous  Tumours. — Sebaceous  tu- 
mours are  occasionally  met  vrith  on  the  sides 
and  tip  of  the  nose,  and  require  removal. 

12.  Syphilitic  Bisease. — Syphilitic  ulcers  of 
the  nose  are  of  special  interest  as  being  one  of 
the  causes  cff  ozaena.  The  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  this  condition  are  fully  described  in  a, 
separate  article.    See  Oz^ka, 

13.  'Wounds. — Wounds  of  the  integuments  or 
soft  parts  of  the  external  nose  require  the  neat- 
est coaptation,  by  the  use  of  very  fine  silver  wire 
sutures,  or  of  isinglass  plaster ;  and  as  union  is 
generally  very  rapid,  owing  to  the  great  vascu- 
larity of  the  tissues,  unless  this  be  attended  to 
serious  deformity  may  result.  Any  tendency  to 
falling  in  of  the  nostril  must  be  counteracted,  by 
introducing  a  roll  of  lint  or  piece  of  bougie.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  instances  have 
occurred  where  the  nose  has  reunited  after  its 
complete  removal  from  the  face. 

Flastio  Operations. — ^Plastic  operations  on 
the  nose,  for  the  restoration  of  lost  parts,  or  for 
the  improvement  of  deformities,  are  described  in 
works  on  operative  surgery. 
£.  Diseases  of  tlie  Internal  Kose. — 
1.  Anosmia. — ^Anosmia,  or  loss  of  the  sense 
of  smell,  when  of  traumatic  origin,  is  either  the 
result  of  injury,  such  as  blows  on  the  head,  or 
of  the  inhalation  of  noxious  vapour ;  or  it  de- 
pends on  cerebral  disease.  In  the  former  case, 
a  very  frequent  cause  is  a  blow  on  the  head. 


probably  rupturing  some  filaments  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  as  they  pass  through  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  according  to  Ogle 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  liii).  The  external  root 
only  of  the  olfactory  nerve  is  the  one  directly 
concerned  in  olfaction,  'and  it  depends  upon 
the  degree  to  which  this  root  or  its  central  ter- 
mination has  been  disorganised,  whether  the  loss 
of  smell  be  complete  or  partial.'  Anosmia  from 
other  causes  than  injury  is  described  elsewhere. 
See  Olfactory  Nerve,  Disorders  of;  andSMBLL, 
Disorders  of. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  anosmia  is 
somewhat  unsatisfactoiy.  In  cases  where  it  de- 
pends on  cbvious  causes,  the  removal  of  these 
may  entirely  or  partially  restore  the  sense  of 
smell ;  and  in  other  cases  the  excitation  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity,  by 
the  continuous  galvanic  current,  promises  better 
results  than  the  administration  of  medicine  or 
local  applications. 

2.  Blood  Clots. — As  a  result  of  injury,  or 
of  very  violent  blowing  of  the  nose,  extrava- 
sations of  blood  may  take  place,  and  form 
masses  in  the  nostrils,  which  often  set  up  in- 
flammation, terminating  in  ozsena.  In  a  case 
lately  under  the  writer's  care,  a  large,  hardened 
blood-clot — which  had  been  originally  diagnosed 
as  a  morbid  growth,  and  given  rise  to  great 
inconvenience — was  detached  from  the  posterior 
nares,  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  nasal  douche. 

3.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  ITasal  Fas- 
sages, — Peas,  cherry-stones,  and  the  like  are 
often  inserted  into  the  nostrils  by  children,  and 
if  found  out  at  once  can  be,  generally  speaking, ' 
readily  removed.  When  a  foreign  body  has 
remained  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  nasal 
fossse,  it  becomes  coated  with  calcareous  matter, 
and  forms  a  calculus,  setting  up  a  most  ofTensive 
discharge,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  or  bones.  In  all 
cases  of  persistent  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body  should  be  sus- 
pected, and  examination  made  by  gentle  pro- 
bing or  the  rhinoscope. 

Treatment. — In  attempting  to  remove  a 
foreign  body  from  the  nasal  passages,  it  is  as 
well  to  avoid  the  use  of  forceps,  as  the  blades  in 
attempting  to  catch  ^he  body,  are  liable  to  cause 
its  impaction.  A  small  slender  hook  may  be 
passed  behind  the  body,  or  a  very  fine  screw 
into  it,  and  so  it  can  be  withdrawn,  as  sug- 
gested by  Gross.  The  removal  of  masses  that 
have  long  been  retained  in  the  nasal  passages  may 
sometimes  be  effected  by  the  nasal  douche,  using 
a  strong  stream  directed  into  the  sound  nostril ; 
or  by  means  of  curved  bougies  passed  from  be- 
hind. Pushing  the  impaction  backwards  into 
the  pharynx  is  always  rather  hazardous,  as  it 
may  pass  into  the  larynx.  Occasionally  foreign 
bodies  have  been  so  long  in  the  nose,  and  be- 
come so  firmly  impacted,  that  external  incision 
has  to  be  made,  and  the  structures  forming  the 
external  nose  freely  divided  in  order  to  reach 
them;  or  the  method  of  Eouge,  of  operating 
through  the  mouth,  may  be  employed. 

Insects,  leeches,  or  intestinal  worms  may  get 
into  the  nasal  passages,  and  from  them  pass  into 
the  sinuses.  It  has  been  proposed  to  destrov 
these  by  vapour  of  alcohol  or  turpentine. 
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4  inflammtttion  of  the  Septum  ITariuiu.— 
Acute  infiammation  of  the  septum  nanum  is 
eenerally  a  result  of  injuiy,  and  may  teiminato 
in  abseess,  the  diagnosis  of  which  from  polypus 
is  easy.  The  abscess  should  be  promptly  opened. 
In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nasal  septum, 
Thieh  is  very  frequently  the  result  of  syphilis  or 
Bcrofub,  there  is  often  necrosis  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous septum,  resulting  in  perforation,  which  may 
(-ire  rise  to  great  deformity,  on  account  of  the 
depression  of  the  nose  foUowing  it. ,  As  regards 
treatment,  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  the  per- 
sistent dilatation  of  the  nostril  may  be  useful ; 
and  shonld  there  be  a  disposition  of  the  ulcerative 
process  to  spread,  the  edges  should  be  touched 
with  either  a  strong  solution  or  the  solid  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment must,  of  course,  be  dependent  on  the  cause 
of  the  ulceration. 

6,  Khinolithes,  or  Nasal  Calculi. — These 
masses  are  generally  the  result  of  the  impaction 
of  some  foreign  body,  around  which  the  inspis- 
sated mucous  and  purulent  secretion  of  the  nasal 
passages  has  formed,  retaining  it  as  a  sort  of 
nucleus.  Or  they  may  occur  spontaneously ;  and, 
according  to  Demarquay,  consist  of  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda. 

BhinolitJies  cause  symptoms  of  obstruction 
and  irritation,  and  sometimes  set  up  severe  in- 
flammation and  discharge.  Before  attempting 
their  extraction,  the  posterior  nasal  douche 
should  be  employed  to  wash  away  the  accumu- 
lated secretion,  and  to  assist  in  dislodging  the 
muB,  which  may  be  subsequently  crushed,  and 
removed  piecemeal  or  entirely. 

6.  Submucous  Infiltration  of  the  Sides 
(ttho  Vomer. — This  affection  has  been  called 
attention  to  by  Cohen,  and  '  consists  of  a  puffy 
eonditionof  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  vomer, 
which,  by  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  obstruction 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  nares,  has  been  mis- 
taken for  polypus.  On  examination  with  the 
rhiuoscbpe,  there  is  observed  on  ^  each  side  of 
•  the  septum,  and  confined  to  its  posterior  portion, 
a  tumid  mass  of  whitish  colour,  markedly  dis- 
tiact  from  the  red  colour  of  the  adjacent  mucous 
membrane.  The  affection  is  usually  symme- 
trical, but  often  exists  to  a  greater  extent  upon 
one  side  than  the  other.  The  masses  are  round- 
ish, with  very  convex  outlines,  and  sometimes 
extend  half-way  across  the  fossae,  and  occar 
Monally  t ery  dose  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
iTOs,  it  not  in  contact  with  them.  The  disease 
wears  to  consist  in  an  (Edematous  protrusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  an  accumulation 
Mneath  it  of  serum  or  serous  mucus.' 
.  ""M^T.-Thetreatment  consists  'of  tear- 
ing away  portions  of  the  protrusions,  by  for- 
ceps carried  np  behind  the  palate  or  through 
me  nostnl,  and  subsequent  cauterisation  of  the 
P«™.  The  aifection  is  an  obstinate  one,  and 
mlr""  "^"^  ^""^  =«*'"■'  In  the  cedematous 
"v™n°''T^'"l  in  one  such  case,  there  was 
«?SnrM?P  "^  n'y<=elium  (Cohen,  Diseases 

hem  m!!f  °T.'~"-  <^<^tila9inous  growths  have 
T  W  *'^,  ^  oonnection  with  the  septum. 


0.  Neuromata  have  been  met  with  in  the  nos- 
tril, and  mistaken  for  polypus. 

d.  Adenoma  of  the  pituitary  glands  has  been 
recorded  {Archiuea  ghUralea,  Oct.  1876),  occupy- 
ing the  superior  and  anterior  portion  of  the 
nasal  fossae.  The  growth  was  removed  by  ex- 
ternal incision. 

e.  Adenoid  vegetations  in  the  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity  have  been  described  by  Meyer,  of  Copen- 
hagen ( Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Soo.,  vol.  liii).  They 
may  spring  from  any  part  of  the  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity,  except  the  septum ;  and  the  most  proi 
minent  structural  character  of  the  growth  is 
adenoid.  They  vary  in  shape  according  to  the 
wall  from  which  they  spring,  being  sometimes 
cristate,  cylindrical,  or  flat;  and  they  are  in 
general  highly  vascular. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  such,  vegeta- 
tions depend,  of  course,  on  their  number,  size, 
and  locality ;  but  one  is  led  to  their  detection 
by  observing  that  the  patient  is  compelled  to 
keep  the  mouth  open,  on  account  of  the  closure 
or  partial  closure  of  the  air-passages  through 
the  nose ;  by  the  attenuation  of  the  external 
nose ;  and  by  the  voice  losing  its  resonance  in 
the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity,  which  causes  a  pe- 
culiar 'deadness'  of  the  pronunciation.  There 
may  be,  moreover,  a  sensation  of  the  existence 
of  a  foreign  body,  from  the  involvement  of  the 
Eustachian  orifice.  Meyer  lays  down  the  general 
rule  that  '  a  deaf  patient  who  breathes  through 
the  mouth,  and  has  a  thin  compressed  nose,  is 
affected  with  vegetations  in  the  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity.'  The  detection  of  these  growths  is  often 
best  accomplished  by  the  finger  passed  up  be- 
hind the  velum,  when  they  may  be  felt  as  soft 
masses  yielding  to  the  finger,  and  giving  the 
sensation  of  a  bunch'  of  earth-worms.  Ehino- 
scopic  examination  is  very  dif&culb  and,  as  a 
rule,  unsatisfactory  in  these  cases.  The  writer 
has  recently  met  with  a  case  of  this  nature, 
which  was  readily  diagnosed  by  the  finger. 

Tbbatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  caute- 
risation, if  the  growths  are  soft  and  small,  and 
the  use,  by  means  of  the  nasal  douche,  of  a 
watery  solution  of.  common  salt,  or  bicarbonate 
of  soda  (1  in  600),  which  washes  away  the 
mucus,  and  also  alters  the  condition  of  the  se- 
cretory surfaces.  When  larger  vegetations  exist, 
operative  methods,  such  as  crushing  or  scraping 
off  the  masses  as  near  their  bases  as  possible, 
must  be  resorted  to  through  the  nose,  or  the 
employment  of  the  gal vano- cautery. 

/.  Cancer  in  all  its  forms  may  involve  the 
nasal  fossae,  originating  most  often  in  the  an- 
trum ;  epithelioma  usually  commencing  on  the 
outside,  or  edge  of  the  alae.  The  only  treatment 
is  obviously  prompt  removal  on  detection,  and , 
even  then  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable. 

g.  Osseous  tumours  occur  frequently  in  the 
internal  nose.  Dr.  Olivier  {Sur  les  Tumews 
osseuses  de  Fosses  Mosaics  et  des  Binus  de  la  Face : 
Paris,  1869)  calls  attention  to  growths  of  this 
nature,  which  are  developed  either  in  the  nasal 
fossse,  or  in  the  tissues  connected  therewith,  and 
states  that  they  are  characterised  by  the  follow- 
ing conditions.  1.  That  they  contain  in  their 
anatomical  constitution  only  llie  elements  of  os- 
seous tissue,  spongy  or  compact.  2.  That  they 
are  primarily  developed  in  the   fibro-mucous 
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membrane  -which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nasal 
fossae  and  the  sinuses.  So  far  as  they  inrolre, 
the  nasal  cavities,  the  following  facts  present 
themselves.  The  tumour  is  generally  to  be  seen 
at  the  anterior  portion  of » the  nostrils.  If  the 
bony  tissue  be  still  covered  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, that  membrane  retains  its  usual  cha- 
racters ;  but  if  the  growth  be  carious,  it  becomes 
of  a  greyish  hue ;  and  in  the  event  of  ulceration, 
the  growth  can  be  readily  distinguished.  These 
osseous  tumours  of  the  nose  invariably  cause 
sonie  exophthalmos,  vrhilst  respiratict.  and  pho- 
natiou  are  interfered  with. 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  of  osseous  tu- 
mours of  the  internal  nose  consists  in  their  re- 
moval by  methods  which  must  be  obviously 
conducted  according  to  their  position,  size,  or 
nature.  Sometimes  they  are  so  enormously  hard 
that  no  instrument  Trill  touch  them,  and  some- 
times so  soft  and  friable  that  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  to  remove  them  in  their  entirety ; 
and  indeed  it  has  been  suggested  by  Ollivier, 
in  the  instance  of  these  friable  groTrths,  to 
attempt  to  remove  them  in  fragments  before 
making  external  incisions,  which  vill  expose  the 
growth  entirely.  In  a  case  of  the  ivory  variety 
lately  under  the  writer's  notice,  the  tumour 
sprang  from  the  frontal  sinus  and  extended 
along  the  infundibulum,  presenting  in  the  nose 
as  a  large  round  nodule  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  of 
stony  hardness;  there  was  little  if  any  dis- 
placement of  the  external  parts.  With  regard 
to  the  operative  proceedings  for  the  removal  of 
such  growths,  or  indeed  for  gaining  a  thorough 
view  of  the  nasal  passages,  the  method  devised 
by  Eouge,  of  Lausanne,  is  by>far  the  most  effec- 
tive. It  consists  in  dividing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  upper  lip,  at  its  junction  with  the 
jaw,  freely,  into  the  base  of  the  anterior  nares ; 
in  cutting  subsequently  through  the  nasal  car- 
tilages; and  in  turning  the  lip  and  external  nose 
upwards,  so  that  a  complete  view  of  the  nasal 
cavities  is  thus  obtained  over  the  roof  of  the 
palate. 

Other  diseases  affecting  the.  internal  nose  are 
discussed  in  separate  articles.  See  Cobyza; 
Epistaxis  ;  Inflxtenza  ;  and  Ozjena. 

EdWABD   BELI.AMY. 

NOSOPHYTA  {i/6(Tos,  a  disease,  and  <j)vt6v, 
a  plant). — A  terra  employed  by  Gruby  to  desig- 
nate a  group  of  cutaneous  affections,  in  which  a 
fungus-formation  constitutes  an  essential  part 
of  the  disease.  Naturalists  have  identified  this 
fungoid  growth  with  vegetable  fungi  in  general, 
and  have  noted  several  species.  Pursuing  the 
same  idea,  they  have  regarded  this  fungoid 
matter  as  real  fungi,  vegetating  in  the  sl(in, 
drawing  their  sustenance  from  the  juices  of  that 
tissue,  producing  sporules,  and  diffusing  those 
sporules,  after  the  manner  of  seeds,  as  the  means 
of  propagating  the  species,  and  consequently,  the 
disease. 

In  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  fungoid  de- 
velopment, those  diseases  in  which  the  fungi 
are  found  are  termed  '  parasitic,'  and  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  such  affections  is  thence  in- 
ferred. One  additional  factor  becomes  necessary, 
namely,  that  the  skin  should  be  in  a  condition 
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favourable  for  the- reception  and  development  of 
the  parasitic  plant.  The  precise  pathological 
state  constituting  the  disease  may  be  denomi- 
nated '  phytosis,'  whilst  the  seat  of  its  manifes- 
tation is  the  epidermis,  the  rete  mucosum,  the 
epithelium  of  the  follicles,  the  nails,  and  the 
hair. 

One  of  the  most  important  of-  the  cutaneous 
nosophyta  is  tinea,  or  ringworm ;  hence  the  word 
tinea  is  employed  synonymously  with  phytosis ; 
and  we  are  enabled  to  enumerate  as  examples 
of  the  disease: — Phytosis  sen  Tinea  tonsurans, 
circiaata,  favosa,  and  versicolor ;  whilst  we  also 
note  that  phytosis  is  present  in  certain  forms 
of  folliculitis,  for  example,  in  lichen  marginatus 
and  in  sycosis.  Phytosis,  moreover,  is  a  con- 
comitant of  onychogryphosis.  See  Phytosis; 
EiNOwoHM ;  and  Tinea. 

ERASMns  Wilson. 

TMnaTAT.PtTA  (vidrTof,  return,  and  &\yos, 
sadness). — Svnon.:  Fr.  Nostalgie;  Ger.  Heimweh.. 
—^A.  form  of  melancholia,  sometimes  occurring 
in  persons  who  have  left  their  homes.  The 
symptom  from  which  it  derives  its  name  is  an 
intense  desire  to  return  home ;  and  this  is  accom- 
panied by  great  mental  and  physical  depression, 
which  may  end  fatally.    See  Melancholia. 

WtTMHTriiATED  SPtrTTJII  (numma,  a 
coin). — A  form  of  sputum  which,  when  spreading 
out  on  a  surface,  resembles  a  coin  in  ehaTpe,  See 
ExpbStohation. 

NURSES,  Training  of.  —  Training  ia  to 
teach  not  only  what  is  to  be  done,  but  how  to 
do  it.  The  physician  or  surgeon  orders  what  is 
to  be  done.  Training  has  to  teach  the  nurse  how 
to  do  it  to  his  order ;  and  to  teach,  not  only  how 
to  do  it,  but  why  such  and  such  a  thing  is  done, 
and  not  such  and  such  another ;  as  also  to  teach 
symptoms,  and  what  symptoms  indicate  what 
of  disease  or  change,  and  the  '  reason  why'  of 
such  symptoms. 

Nearly  all  physicians'  orders  are  conditional. 
Telling  the  nurse  what  to  do  is  not  enough  and 
cannot  be  enough  to  perfect  her — whatever  her 
surroundings.  The  trained  power  of  attending  to 
one's  own  impressions  made  by  one's  own  senses, 
so  that  these  should  tell  the  nurse  how  the  patient 
is,  is  the  eine  gu&  lum  of  being  a  nurse  at  all.  The 
nurse's  eye  and  ear  must  be  trained — smell  and 
touch  are  her  two  right  hands — and  her  taste  is 
sometimes  as  necessary  to  the  nurse  as  her  head. 
Observation  may  always  be  improved  by  training 
— will  indeed  seldom  be  found  without  training; 
for  otherwise  the  nurse  does  not  know  what  to  look 
for.  Merely  looking  at  the  sick  is  not  observing. 
To  look  is  not  always  to  see.  It  needs  a  high 
degree  of  training  to  look,  so  that  looking  shall 
tell  the  nurse  aright,  so  that  she  may  tell  the 
medical  officer  aright  what  has  happened  in  his 
absence — a  higher  degree  in  medical  than  in 
surgical  cases,  because  the  wound  may  tell  its 
own  tale  in  some  respects ;  but  highest  of  all, 
of  course,  in  children's  cases,  because  the  child 
cannot  tell  its  own  tale ;  it  cannot  always 
answer  questions.  A  conscientious  nurse  is  not 
necessarily  an  observing  nurse ;  and  life  or  death 
may  lie  with  the  good  observer.  With  out  a  trained 
power  of  observation,  no  nurse  can  be  of  any  use 
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in  Mpoiting  to  the  medical  attendant.    The  best 

one  m  hope  for  is  that  he  mil  be  clever  enough 

not  to  mind  her,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Without 

trained  power  of  observation,  neither  can  the 

nnrseobeyinteUigently  his  directions.  It  is  most 

important  to  observe  the  symptoms  of  illness ;  it 

ia,  it  possible,  more  important  still  to  observe 

thoBTmptoms  of  nursing;  of  what  is  the  fault 

not  of  the  illness  but  of  the  nursing.  Observation 

tells  how  the  patient  is;  reflection  tells,  what  is 

to  be  done;  training  tells  Aom;  it  is  to  be  done. 

Training  and  experience  are,  of  course,  necessary 

to  teach  us,  too,  how  to  observe,  «iAa<  to  observe, 

tan  to  think,  what  to  think.    Observation  tells 

Mtliefaet;  reflection  the  meaning  of  the  fact. 

Meclion  needs  training,  as  much  as  observation. 

Otherwise  the  untrained  nurse,  like  other  people 

[ijled  qnacks,  easily  falls  into  the  confusion  of 

'm  mmmt  of,'  because  'o/ifeT'' — ^the  blunder  of 

the  'three  crows.'    The  nurse  is  told  by  the 

medical  attendant,  'If  such  or  such  a  change 

occur,  or  if  such  or  such  symptoms  appear,  you 

Be  to  do  so  and  so,  or  to  vary  my  treatment  in 

inch  or  such  a  manner '    In  no  case  is  the 

physician  or  smgeon  always  there.    Th  e  woman 

must  have  trained  powers  of  observation  and 

reflection,  or  she  cannot  obey.    The  patient's 

life  is  lost  by  her  blunder,  or  '  sequelse '  of  in- 

smble' infirmity  make  after-life  a  long  disease ; 

snl  people  say,  '  The  doctor  is  to  blame  ; '  or, 

mrse  still,  they  talk  of  it  as  if  God  were  to 

blame— as  if  it  were  Crod's  will.    God's  .will  is 

nut  that  we  should  leave  our  nurses,  in  whose 

hands  ve  must  leave  issues  of  life  or  death, 

nbont  training  to  fulfil  the  responsibilities  of 

nch  momentous  issues. 

Toobeyi's  to  understand  orders,  and  to  un- 
lerttand  orders  really  is  to  obey.  A  nurse  does 
not  know  how  to  do  what  she  is  told  without 
inch  'training'  as  enables  her  to  understand 
vhat  she  is  told ;  or  without  such  moral  and 
diaclplinary '  training '  as  enables  her  to  give  her 
rtole  self  to  obey.  A  woman  cannot  be  a  good 
«nd  intelligent  nurse  without  being  a  good  and 
ietelligent  woman.  Therefore,  what  '  training ' 
■igniiies  m  the  wide  sense,  what  makes  a  good 
iTnmng-sohool,  what  moral  and  disciplinary 
'twising'  means,  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained, 
ate  to  be  clearly  understood. 
!■  What  makes  a  good  Ihiinim-achool  for 

_  (1)  A  year's  practical  and  technical  training 
ffl  hospital:  waidsi  under  trained  head-nurses 
(losalled  'sisters'  of  London  hospitals),  who 
themselves  have  been  trained  to  train. 

™  a  district  nurse,  an  additional  three 
omths!  training  in  nursing  by  the  poor  bedside, 
Mder  a  trained  and  training  district  superiu- 
Went,  IS  essential. 

The  training  of  probationers  should  be  as 
»«*  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  head  nurse 
I  sister,)  as  directing  the  under-nurses  or  seeing 
w  the  patients. 

nZ°  ^\^^  training,  you  require  weekly  re- 
Zfr".  .  j'™""i  heads; corresponding  with 
Z  .Z  "f  ^"t'es."  kept  by  the  head-nurses  of 
ZrZT  °I  •'"''  probationer  (pupil)  in  her 
in  li.,.J:  J™ '"  ^^^  "^'™1  qualities  necessary 
to  rf^f  "^'^ '  *  ™'"'hly  record  by  the  ma- 
"»«  cf  He  results  of  the  wwkly  records ;  and  a 


quarterly  statement  by  her  as  to  how  each  head- 
nurse  has  performed  her  duty  to  each  proba- 
tioner. The  whole  to  be  examined  periodically 
by  the  governing  body. 

(2)  Clinical  lectures  from  the  hospital  pro- 
fessors; lectures  on  subjects  connected  with 
nurses'  special  duties,  such  as  elementary  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  with  reference  to  air, 
water,  food,  &c. ;  physiology,  with  reference  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  leading  lunctions  of  the  body  ; 
and  general  instruction  on  medical  and  surgical 
topics  ;  examinations,  written  and  oral,  at  least 
four  of  each  in  the  year,  all  adapted  to  nurses  ; 
as  also  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  ana- 
tomical, chemical,  and  other  illustrations,  adapted 
especially  to  nurses — all  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  care  of  the  matron  (Lady  Superin- 
tendent) and  mistress  of  probationers  (Class- 
mistress  and  'Home '-sister);  together  with  in- 
struction from  a  medical  instructor,  one  of  the 
hospital  professors  and  hospital  medical  staff, 
specially  selected  to  teach  the  nurses. 

A  good  nurses'  library  of  professional  books, 
not  for  the  probationers  to  skip  and  dip  in  at 
random,  but  to  be  made  careful  use  of,  under 
the  medical  instructor  and  class-mistress. 

(3)  Classes  for  a  competent  mistress  to 
drill  the'  professorial  teaching  into  the  proba- 
tioners' minds;  the  mistress. of  probationers  to 
be  above  all  a  '  home  '-sister,  capable  of  making 
the  '  home '  a  real  home,  and  of  training  and  dis- 
ciplining the  probationers  there  in  all  good — in 
moral  qualities,  customs  and  habits,  and  man- 
ners, without  which  no  woman  can  be  a  nurse, 
and  in  their  duty  and  feeling  to  God  as  well  as 
to  their  neighbour. 

(4)  The  authority  and  discipline  over  all  the 
women  of  a  trained  lady-superintendent,  who  is 
also  matron  of  the  hospital,  and  who  is-  herself 
the  best  nurse  in  the  hospital,  the  example  and 
leader  of  her  nurses  in  all  that  she  wishes  her 
nurses  to  be,  in  all  that  training  is  to  make  her 
nurses. 

(5)  An  organisation  not  only  to  give  this 
training  systematically,  and  to  test  it  by  current 
tests  and  examinations,  but  also  to  give  the  pro- 
bationers, by  proper  help  in  the  wards,  time  to 
do  their  work  as  pupils  as  well  as  assistant- 
nurses,  and  above  all  to  make  it  a  real  moral  as 
well  as  nursing  probation — for  nursing  is  a  pro- 
bation as  well  as  a  mission. 

(6)  Accommodation  for  sleeping,  classes,  and 
meals  ;  arrangements  for  time  and  teaching  and 
work ;  surroundings  of  a  moral  and  religions, 
and  hard-working  and  sober,  yet.  cheerfal  tone 
and  atmosphere,  such  as  to  make  the  training- 
school  and  hospital  a  'home'  which  no  good 
young  woman  of  any  class  need  fear  by  entering 
to  lose  anything  of  health  of  body  or  mind  ;  with 
moral  and  spiritual  helps,  and  an  elevating  and 
motherly  innuenco  over  all,  such  as  to  make 
the  whole  a  place  which  will  train  really  good 
women,  who  can  withstand  temptation  and  do 
real  work,  and  neither  be '  romantic'  nor '  menial.' 
For,  make  a  hospital  as  good  as  you  will,  hos- 
pital-nurses require  more  such  helps,  and  get 
less,  than  women  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
domestic  service. 

Every  hospital  should  have  and  be  such  a 
school  for  training  nnrses  for  itself  and  other 
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institutions,  including  district  and  private 
nurses,  -who  must  be  trained  in  hospitals,  and 
therefore  cannot  bare  a  training-school  of  their 
own.  Professors  and  medical  staff  cannot  be 
always,  or  indeed  ever  at  hospital  bedsides, 
showing  nurses  what  to  do.  Let  each  give  the 
pupil-nurses  a  diuieal  lecture  once  a  week. 
Above  aU,  this  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  to 
be  head-nurses,  matrons,  and  lady-snperint«n- 
dents.  The  success  of  any  training-school  depends 
mainly  upon  having  trained  nmses  themselves 
capable  of  training  others — (a)  in  ward-nursing; 
and  (b)  in  cases,  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand 
what  physician  and  surgeon  order,  and  do  it. 
II.  Count  for  all  Frobationers. 

(1)  To  do  duty  as  assistant  nurse  and  pro- 
bationer successively  in  one  or  more  wards  of 
each  of  the  hospital  divisions,  one  or  two  or 
three  months  in  each,  male  and  female  surgical, 
male  and  female  medical,  children's,  obstetric, 
ophthalmic,  Magdalen;  ending  her  course,  if 
possible,  in  the  medical-instructor's  wards. 

The  course  should,  if  possible,  begin  in  the 
female  medical  wards.  No  two  fresh  proba- 
tioners to  be  in  the  same  ward.  One  nurse- 
probationer  and  one  lady-probationer  to  be  to- 
gether, where  possible. 

(2)  To  learn  ward-management  by  being  in 
charge  of  wards  during  the  head-nurse's  dinner- 
hour,  and  during  nurses'  recreation  hours ;  to 
take,  when  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  year's 
training,  day  or  night  staff  duty  for  staff-nurses 
on  their  holidays ;  to  have  at  least  one  month's 
night  duty — a  fortnight  at  a  time — in  the  year's 
training. 

(3)  To  take,  when  sufficiently  advanced, 
special  duty,  by  day  or  by  night,  upon  special 
cases,  such  as  ovariotomy,  lithotomy,  tracheo- 
tomy, typhoid,  &o.,  in  the  single-bed  wards. 

(4)  To  make  a  set  of  all  the  different  band- 
ages required. 

(6)  To  learn  from  the  head-nurse  to  read  the 
'  cards,'  or  patients'  bed-tickets,  especially  in 
the  medical  wards. 

(6)  To  keep  a  diary  of  her  ward  duties. 
Besides  this  diary,  each  probationer  at  least 

once  a  month  to  draw  up  a  sketch  of  her  day's 
work,  not  merely  as  a  ward  assistant  or  assistant 
nurse,  but  aa  a  probationer  in  training,  namely, 
what  she  has  learnt  that  day  from  ward-sister 
and  staff  nurse,  what  she  has  observed  on  special 
cases  in  the  ward,  &c. 

Weirning  is  given  out  only  after  the  day's  work, 
that  it  is  such  and  such  probationer's  day  to  write 
it  out. 

(7)  To  take  careful  notes  of  cases.  A  case- 
paper  should  be  regularly  kept  by  every  proba- 
tioner of  cases  selected  by  the  medical  instructor. 

The  case-paper  to  have  printed  headings,  such 
as  'Temperature,'  'Pulse,'  ' Eespiration,'  to  be 
taken  morning  and  evening  [in  some  cases  the 
physician  will  require  the  '  temperature '  to  be 
taken  as  often  as  every  hour,  or  even  every 
quarter  of  an  hour] ;  '  Sleep,'  '  Nourishment,' 
'Urine,'  'Stools,'  to  be  noted  every  twenty-four 
hours — in  each  case  character  as  well  as  quantity; 
'  treatment,'  to  be  noted  daily,  in  English,  and 
not  copied  off  the '  cards ; '  and  other  such  heads ; 
preceded  by  a  real  medical  history  of  the  case — 
of  the  causation  of  the  disease ;  for  example,  in 


typhoid  fever  and  other  dirt  diseases,  produced 
by  foul  air  and  foul  water.  This  is  followed  by 
remarks  on  the  termination  of  the  case.  These 
case-papers  should  be  rigorously  overhauled  by 
ward-sisters  and  the  class-mistress,  as  well  as 
by  the  medical  instructor,  who  should  also  at  his 
own  hospital-beds  check  the  case-taking. 

(8)  To  take  careful  notes  of  all  lectures,  also 
overlooked  by  class-mistresa  and  medical  in- 
structor. 

(9)  To  read  and  be  shown  illustrations  of  the 
cases  nursed  in  the  wards,  [the  keen  professional 
interest  felt  by  a  promising  probationer  in  find- 
ing her  own  casesin  a  book  must  be  encouraged.] 

(10)  To  jot  down  afterwards,  but  while  still 
fresh  in  the  memory,  any  remarks  suitable  for 
her  own  instruction  made  to  the  students  by  the 
hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  in  going  their 
rounds,  and  to  write  out  her  jottings  in  the 
class-room  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
•home '-sister. 

(11)  To  write  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  'home '-sister  what  has  been  learnt  both 
from  ward-sisters  and  medical  instructor  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it  in  nursing ; 
as  to  wh/  it  is  done,  and  why  something  else  is 
not  done ;  as  to  symptoms  and  the  '  reason  why ' 
of  such  symptoms. 

Without  (a)  time  for  these  things,  average 
nurse-probationers  degenerate '  into  conceited 
ward-drudges.  Without  (S)  a  system  for  these 
things,  tliey  potter  and  cobble  out  their  year 
about  the  patients,  and  make  not  much  progress 
in  real  nursing,  that  is,  in  obeying  the  phy- 
sicians' and  surgeons'  orders  intelligently  and 
perfectly. 

III.  Training  to  Train. — To  enable  nurses  to 
train  noi'ses,  a  special  training  is  required ;  and 
for  this  a  longer  period  than  a  year  in  the  hos- 
pital is  necessary.  To  train  to  train  needs  a 
system ; — 

(1)  A  systematic  course  of  reading,  laid  down 
by  the  medical-instructor,  who  recommends  the 
books  for  the  training-school  library.  Hours  of 
study,  say  two  afternoons  a  week ;  class-mistress 
(' home '-sister)  to  lead  one  at  least  of  these 
afternoons. 

(2)  Regular  oral  examinations  by  medical- 
instructor;  each  training-nurse  must  acquire 
powers  of  expression  to  train  others.  He  must 
cultivate  these  in  answering  him.  Some  system 
of  mutual  examination. 

(3)  At  least  four  written  examinations  in  the 
year  on  written  questions,  by  the  medical  in- 
structor. Essays  to  be  written  on  given  subjects 
in  nursing. 

(4)  Pre-eminently  ctireful  notes  of  lectures, 
in  order  to  enable  nurses  in  future  to  drill  others 
in  understanding  the  professorial  lectures,  as 
they  have  themselves  been  drilled. 

(o)  Pre-eminently  careful  notes  of  cases — 
the  touchstone  for  the  future  trainer.  If  she 
cannot  observe  and  understand  her  own  cases, 
how  can  she  teach  others  to  observe  and  under- 
stand them?  If  she  never  learn  the  reason  of 
what  is  don^i  how  can  she  train  others  to  learn 
it  ?     '  Beading  up '  her  own  cases. 

(6)  A  current  constant  course  of  caroftil 
leamingfrom  head-nurses  and  medical  instructor 
and  physicians  or  surgeons  in  wards  where  she 
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il  probstioner,  to  know  not  only  what  symptoms 
are  there,  and  what  symptoms  are  to  be  expected 
in  such  and  such  an  event,  but  also  the  meaning 
of  suoh  symptoma— the  '  reason  why.'  To  know 
not  only  when  »  wound  or  surgical  injury  or 
operation  'looks  well  and  when  it  'looks  ill,' 
but  10%  it  looks  well  or  ill ;  and  to  be  able  to 
tell  otiiera  mht/.  To  know  not  only  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done,  but  whi/  that 
il  done,  and  not  something  else. 

(7)  At  least  twice  in  the  year's  training,  but 
not  at  thei  beginning,  to  have  a  week  or  more  of 
going  the  mght-rounds  with  the  night-superin- 
tendent of  nurses,  which  is  equally  good  for 
nijht-inperintendent  and  for  probationer. 

(8)  To  spend  at  least  a  week,  but  not  at  the 
Isginning  of  her  year,  in  the  linenry. 

(9)  The  future  superintendent,  who  is  to  have 
a  training  school,  should  have  a<  least  a  foro 
niglit  in  the  year,  about  six  or  nine  months  on  in 
hirtraining,  in  the  'Home,'  if  possible,  taking  or 
assisting  at  classes,  and  doing  all  but  the  '  Home ' 
sister's  secretarial  work. 

(10)  Taking  temporary  duly  of  ward-sisters 
on  their  holidays,  and — the.  best — of 'Home' 
lister  on  her  holiday.  Of  course  no  fresh  probar 
tioner,  however  gifted,  would  be  put  on  such  duty. 

(U)  Being  relieved  of  the  more  menial  ward- 
Torl,  snch  as  elganing  lavatory  basins,  w.c.  pans, 
to,,  when  she  can  do  it  so  perfectly  of  herself 
vithout  being  told,  that  she  can  teach  others  to 
do  it  This  will  scarcely  be,  for  all  kinds  of  this 
mid-work,  before  she  is  a  six  months'  old  pro- 
1»tioner, 

(1!!)  4  lecoiid  yeai's  training  for  the  higher 
posts.  A  future  matron  or  lady-superintendent 
to  hare  had  experience  as  ward-sister,  and  to 
have  had  at  least  one  year  as  assistant-super- 
intendent and  as  night  superintendent,  in  some 
liospital  under  a  trained  lady-superintendent. 

(13)  The  matron  must  give  future  matrons  or 
m|>erintendents  insight  into  her  duties.  There 
nut  he  an  examination  and  questions  given  on 
wperintandents'  work, 

IV,  Current  teats,  ourrent  records  of  progrets, 

WThe  candidate  should  fill  up  a  form  of 
tpplication,  answering printedquestions; ,  Eegu- 
Wons  of  training  printed  on  the  back. 

(i)  Should  enter  on  a  month's  trial.  She  re- 
ceives the  time-table  and  the  list  of  duties. 

If  the  candidate  is  accepted  after  the  month  as 
probationer— 

(t)  Each  ward  head-nurse  or  sister  keeps  a 
Mooidofeaoh  probationer,  under  printed  heads 
M'tespoudiiig  with  the  list  of  duties.  She  fills 
'Pthecolnmns  with  suitable  marks  once  a  week. 
iM  Bstron,  after  examining  the  ward-sister's 
"ports  with  ward-sister  and '  home  '-sister  pre- 
'Mt,  and  questioning  each  ward-sister  on  each 
pwUatioB'sr,  records  her  own  opinion  on  the 
WPS  reports.  The  medical  instructor  once  a 
™iia  should  examine  -each  probationer  sepa- 
™«lj;  npoatho  duties  which  the  ward  head- 
mine  (siiter).has  'recorded'  her  as  defective  in, 
'nt&eprasence  of  ward-sister,  !home'-sister,and 
™™n;  and  also  shauld  examine  each  ward- 
tS'  ■''??'"''y  "Po" ''"  r«=<>fds  of  each  probar 
Sonl^;,  "*'"''''  ?»»""!«.  tut  not  in  the 


The  '  home '-sister  also  furnishes  a  record  of 
each  probationer's  conduct  at  the  classes  and  in 
the  home. 
.  (rf)  A  register  with  two  pages  for  each  proba- 
tioner should  be  kept  monthly  by  the  matron 
assisted  by  the  '  home  '-sister.  It  corresponds 
with  the  ward-sister's  book,  and  has  monthly 
entries  for  the  whole  year. of  training.  The 
accounts  in  these  books  must  tally  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  somebody  has  been  wanting  in  moral 
courage. 

(e)  While  the  ward-sisters  keep  a  weekly  and 
the  matron  a  monthly  record  of  the  progress  of 
each  probationer,  she  is  required  to  keep  a  diary 
of  her  -ward  wort,  to  keep  '  case-papers'  with  the 
daily  changes  in  case  and  treatment,  and  to  keep 
notes  of  lectures ;  and  the  careful  examination 
of  these  affords  important  items  in  the  records 
of  results  of  training,  and  of  the  capabilities  of 
each  probationer.  The  medical  instructor  enters 
his  verdict  on  professional  points  in  the  monthly 
register. 

(/)  The  medical  instructor,  and  each  hospital 
professor  who  gives  lectures  to  the  probationers, 
examines  them  orally  in  the  presence  of  matron 
and  home-sister.  He  examines  their  notes  of  the 
lectures  and  awards  marks.  It  is  communicated 
to  each  probationer  how  she  stands  as  to  marks. 

(<)!)  Written  questions  are  given  bytho  medi- 
cal instructor  at  least  four  times  a  year,  to  be 
answered  in  writing,  at  least  by  the  proba- 
tioners who  are  training  to  train  others.  Marks 
are  awarded,  and  the  number  of  marks  received 
communicated  to  each  probatioaer.  Possibly 
prizes  may  be  given  for  proficiency. 

These  are  some  of  the  cni^ent  tests  of  the 
results  or  non-results  of  training,  of  progress  or 
no  progress.  Without  some  regular  system  of 
this  kind,  there  can  be  no  real  organization  for 
training.  The  heads  of  the  training  school  itmst 
'  take  stock '  and  know  where  each  probationer 
really  stands,  and  what  the  training  is  really 
doing,  and  must  let  each  probationer  know 
where  she  stands.  The  matron  must  be  one 
whose  desire  is  that  the  probationers  shall 
learn :  a  rarer  thing  than  isusually  supposed.  But 
.besides  this  there  is  a  constant,  motherly,  intan- 
gible supervision  and  observation  to  be  exercised, 
for  there  are  qualities  which  no  written  tests  can 
touch  and  no  examinations  can  reach.  The  pro- 
bationers must  really  be  the  matron's  children ; 
the  'home'  sister  must  really  be  their  elder  sister. 

A  training  school  without  a  mother  is  worse 
than  children  without  parents.  And  in  disci- 
plinary matters  none  but  a  woman  can  under- 
stand a  woman. 

V.  Staff  of  Training  Sohool : — 
■  1.  The  superintendent  of  the  training  school 
is  the  matron  of  the  hospital,  and  head  of  all 
the  women  in  the  hospital.  Sks  is  present -when 
possible  at  the  probationers'  lectures  and  demon- 
strations, and  oral  examinations,  with  the '  home' 
sister,  who  is  always  present.  The  night-super- 
intendent of  nursts  trains  the  probationers  told 
off  to  accompany  her  at  night. 

2..  The  trained-' A<wi«'-«is<«r  (class-mistress; 
mistress  of  probationers):  resides  in  the  '  home ' ; 
is  in  charge  of  the  '  home '  and  its  servants  and  of 
the  probationers.  She  gives  two  classes,  a  week 
at  least  to  the  senior  nurse-probationers  and  two 
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to  the  junioTK,  drilling  them  in  the  medical  in- 
Btructor'a  lectures,  &c.  &e.  She  superintends  two 
afternoons  at  least  in  the  week  the  study  hours 
of  the  probationers  training  to  train  others, 
that  is,  all  who  are  to  be  in  future  in  charge 
of  nurses,  whether  as  ward-sisters,  matrons  or 
superintendents,  and  gives  direct  instruction  on 
one  at  least  of  these  afternoons.  She  gives 
singing  and  Bible  classes.  She  myst  from  time 
to  time  communicate  with  the  ward-sisters  on 
the  defects  in  the  probationers'  work,  and  con- 
cerning probationers  about  whom  she  may  feel 
uneasy.  Cutting  off  communication  between 
hospital  and '  home  '-sister  is  very  objectionable ; 
the  hospital-sister  must  not  want  moral  courage 
to  let  the  probationers  know  any  unfavourable 
report  she  has  made  of  them  in  the  Sisters' 
Becords.  This  is  unfair  to  the  probationers. 
The  '  home  '-sister  must  attend  all  clinical  and 
other  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  examinations. 

3.  Ward-Sisters  (Head-nurses,  Training- 
nurses). — The  ward-sister  must  train  the  probit- 
tioners  in  all  the  duties  of  a  nurse.  8ee  Nobsing 
THE  Sick  ;  and  above, '  II.  Course  for  Probationers.' 

The  wanVsister,  or— instructed  by  her — the 
Btaflf  nurse,  is  to  show  every  new  probationer 
how  to  do  her  work;  not  only  what  things  are  to 
be  done,  but  how  she  is  to  guard  against  the  way 
they  are  not  to  be  done,  as  well  as  against  what  is 
not  to  be  done.  She  is  to  instruct  the  nurses  how 
to  instruct  prooationers.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
a  '  sister '  with  a  sister's  duty  in  a  ' heavy'  ward 
always  to  have  time  to  show  all  needful  things 
herself  to  the  probationer ;  the  sister  must  irom 
time  to  time  question  her  to  see  if  she  has  been 
shown  her  duties  and  how  she  does  them,  re- 
membering that  it  is  of  use  to  the  probationers 
to  put  these  things  into  words;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose each  probationer  is  to  be  occasionally  taken 
by  the  sister  on  her  ward  rounds,  and  examined 
as  to  what  she  has  done  in  each  case  under  her 
charge,  whether  she  has  learnt  to  do  it  rightly 
and  knows  '  the  reason  why.' 

The  ward-sister  must  also  train  the  proba- 
tioners in  alacrity  of  intelligent  obedience  to  her 
medical  authorities,  which  must  be  the  proba- 
tioner's lesson  of  what  obedience  ought  to  be. 
She  must  regard  the  probationers  less  as  hos- 
pital servants,  than  as  pupils  to  be  trained  for 
hospital  'sisters'  and  nurses.  The  training- 
nurse  must  be  a  bridge  for  the  pupil-nurses. 
'  He  who  will  be  a  chief,  let  him  be  a  bridge;' 
She  must  not  make  them  too  little  of  pupils,  too 
much  of  assistant-nurses — or,  rather,  they  can- 
not be  too  much  of  assistant-nurses,  but  being 
too  little  of  pupils  makes  them  too  little  of  real 
assistants,  and  (for  all  their  future)  of  real 
nurses.  The  training-nurse  must  interest  the 
pupil-nurse  in  her  cases.  The  pupil  cannot  have 
a  nurse's  interest  in  them  without  knowing  what 
they  are.  Cases  she  is  interested  in  she  nurses 
with  twice  the  efficiency. 

4.  Medical  Instructor. — The  medical  instruc- 
tor, one  of  the  hospital  staff  who  will  under- 
take the  duties,  gives  a  lecture  once  a  week  on 
medical  and  surgical  topics  specially  connected 
with  nursing  duties ;  demonstrations  with  ana- 
tomical and  other  illustrations,  specially  adapted 
to  nurses ;  lessons  on  the  elementary  know- 
ledge of  physiology,  anatomy,  the  situation  of 


the  principal  arteries,  &c. ;  lessons  on  ban- 
daging; lessons  in  hygiene,  both  of  wards  and 
patients ;  lessons  on  the  causation  of  disease ; 
on  what  is  to  be  done  in  emergencies ;  on  how  to 
make  beds  for  various  operations  and  diseases, 
&c.,  &o.  He  is  to  lay  down  a  systtanatic  course 
of  reading  for  the  probationers  who  are  to  train 
others ;  to  examine  them  by  written  questions  at 
least  four  times  in  the  year ;  to  give  them  sub- 
jects for  essays,  and  to  examine  these ;  to  award 
marks.  He  is  to  examine  all  the  probationers 
orally;  to  examine  their  notes  of  lectures,  to 
award  marks;  to  examine  their  case-papers. 
He  is  to  give  clinical  lectures  at  least  once  a 
week,  at  his  own  '  beds '  (it  would  be  desirable 
if  each  probationer  could  end  her  course  of  wards 
in  the  medical  instructor's  wards),  and  to  examine 
'  case-papers '  taken  of  his  own  cases ;  to  teach 
symptoms,  and  what  symptoms  indicate,  and  why 
such  or  such  a  treatment;  and  what  shows  a  case 
to  be  '  doing  well '  and  what  '  ill ' ;  and  to  teach 
the  probationers  so  that  they  can  teach  other 
probationers  in  their  turn.  He  will  encourage  in 
every  way  the  professional  interest  of  the  nurse 
in  the  cases  she  is  nursing ;  he  will  point  out 
these  cases  in  medical  and  surgical  books.  Once 
a  month  he  will  examine  each  probationer  sepa- 
rately upon  the  duties  she  is  defective  in ;  and 
each  ward-sister  separately  upon  her  recorded 
experience  of  each  probationer.  He  will  fill  up 
the  monthly  register  at  the  end  of  each  proba- 
tioner's year  of  training,  with  his  verdict  on  her 
capacities,  and  on  such  professional  results  of 
her  training.  Ho  will  make  up  the  purely  pro- 
fessional columns — such  as' observation,'  'opera- 
tions'— every  month,  seeing  the  matron  and  ward- 
sisters  for  the  purpose.  The  medical  instructor 
should  be  one  of  mature  age  and  experience; 
should  be  really  a  father  to  the  pupil-nurses,  and 
one  whom  the  matron  can  freely  consult  with. 
If  the  hospital  have  a,  permanent  resident  medical 
officer  fit  for  the  purpose,  he  should  be  the  in- 
structor. 

5.  The  medical  instructor  also  gives  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  chemistry,  physiology,  ana- 
tomy, surgery,  medicine,  as  far  as  they  bear 
upon  nurses'  duties, 

6.  Lady  Visitor. — The  lady  visitor  should  not 
be  resident  in  the  hospital,  but  should  herself 
have  been  a  trained  nurse,  so  as  to  know  what 
training  is.  She  will  be  an  essential  assistance 
to  the  matron,  in  infusing  spirit  from  without 
into  her  training  school,  and  in  saving  the 
matron  from  the  appearance  even  of  arbitrary 
power. 

Training,  general  consideration  of.  — 
A  year's  training  is  simply  teaching  the  nurse 
her  A  B  C — tealching  her  how  to  go  on  learning 
for  herself,  learning,  to  understand  her  doctor's 
orders  and  to  read  her  own  experience,  for  mere 
experience  may  only  teelch  the  'pQsthoa,  ergo 
propter  hoc'  A  nurse  without  training  is  like  a 
man  who  has  never  learnt  his  alphabet,  who  has 
learnt  'experience  only  from  his  own  blunders. 
Blunders  in  executing  physician's  or,  surgeon's 
orders  upon  the  living  body  are  hazardous  things, 
and  may  kill  the  patient.  Training  is  to  en- 
able the  nurse  to  see  what  she  sees — facts,  and 
to  do  what  she  is  told ;  to  obey  orders,  not  only 
by  rule  of  thumb,  but  by  giving  her  a  rule  of 
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thoagW  or  observation.     Otherwise  she  finds 
out  her  own  mistakes  by  experience  acquired 
out  of  death,  rather  than  life,  or  does  not  find 
them  out  at  all. 

Medicine,  surgery,  pathology,  and,  above  all, 
hygiene,  have  made  immense  strides,  partly  in 
couEequence  of  improved  tools,  improved  instru- 
ments of  observation.  Nursing,  their  agent,  has 
to  be  trained  up  to  them.  A  good  nurse  of 
tmiity  years  ago  had  not  to  do  the  twentieth  part 
of  That  she  is  required  by  hep  physician  or  sur- 
geon to  do  now.  And  every  five  or  ten  years  » 
nurse  really  requires  a  second  training  now-a- 
da;s,  Nursing  needs  its  instruments  nearly  as 
mndi  as  surgeiy,  and  yet  more  than  medicine. 
The  physician  prescribes  for  supplying  the  vital 
force— but  the  nurse  supplies  it.  Training  is  to 
teach  the  nurse  how  God  makes  health  and  how 
He  makes  disease.  Training  is  to  teach  a  nurse  to 
know  her  business,  that  is,  to  observe  exactly,  to 
understand,  to  know  exactly,  to  do,  to  tell  exactly, 
in  sneh  stupendous  issues  as  life  and  death, 
health  and  disease.  Training  is  to  enable  the 
Duise  to  act  for  the  best  in  carrying  out  her 
orders,  not  as  a  machine  but  as  a  nurse  ;  not  like 
Cornelius  Agrippa's  broomstick  which  went  on 
carrying  water,  but  like  an  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible  being.  Training  has  to  make  her,  not 
lerrile,  but  loyal  to  medical  orders  and  authori- 
ties. True  loyalty  to  orders  cannot  be  without 
the  independent  sense  or  energy  of  responsibility, 
which  alone  secures  real  trustworthiness.  Train- 
ing makes  the  difference  in  a  nurse  that  is  made 
.n  a  student  by  making  him  prepare  specimens 
tot  himself  instead  of  merely  looking  at  prepared 
specimens.  Trniningis  to  teach  the  nurse  how 
to  handle  the  agencies  within  our  control  which 
MStore  health  and  life,  in  strict  obedience  to  the 
pliysioian's  or  surgeon's  power  and  knowledge — 
hoff  to  keep  the  health-mechanism  prescribed  to 
her  in  gear.  Training  must  show  her  how  the 
effects  on  life  of  nursing  may  be  calculated  with 
mcejiedsion— such  care  or  carelessness,  such  a 
Bok-tate,  such  a  duration  of  case,  such  a  death- 

"'*•  FtOBENCE  NlGHTINBALB. 

NUESnia  THE  SIOK.^Nursing  proper, 
mat  IS,  nursing  the  sick  and  injured,  will  be  here 
treated  of,  and  not  Preventive'or  Sanitary  Nurs- 
ing, or  nursing  healthy  chUdren. 

Nursing  is  performed  usually  by  women,  under 
scientific  heads— physicians  and  surgeons.  Nurs- 
jng  IS  putting  us  in  the  best  possible  conditions 
lot  Nature  to  restore  or  to.  preserve  healtJi— to 
ptOTCDt  or  tocure  disease  or  injury.  The  physician 
or  surgeon  prescribes  these.Conditions— the  nurse 
ames  ihem  out.  Health  is  not  only  to  be  well, 
m  to  be  able  to  use  well  every  power  we  have 
. '?■  ..  '  »'  "l'*6ase  is  Nature's,  way  of 
gtlii^;  nd  of  the  effects  of  conditions  whidi 

.rj.  *"*^''''''''«»lt'»-  It  is  Natures  at- 
wrapt  to  oure_we  have  to  help  her.  Partly,  per- 
n»ps  mainly,  upon  nursing  must  depend  whether 
Mtue  woceeds  or  fails  in  her  attempt  to  cure 
Stilr,-  N'Mi^g  is  therefore  to  help  the 
^hmttohve.  TraMng  is  to  t«ach  the  nurse 
andTn  .!^'"'".°'  '»  !"»•    Nursing  is  an  art, 

tervantJ^  V  ?'    ^^  °"™'°g  '»  ^^^  skilled 
""'  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene. 
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Nursing  may  be  divided  under  four  heads : — 
(a)  Hospital  nursing.  (A)  FnvaU  nursing :  that 
is,  nursing  one  sick  or  injured  person  at  a  time, 
at  home;  giving  the  whole  time  to  that  one 
patient,  generally  of  the  richer  classes,  (o)  SU- 
triot  nursing :  that  is,  nursing  the  sick  or  injured 
poor  at  home,  taking  as  many  cases  as  can  be 
well  attended  to  by  one  nurse.  District  nursing, 
or  nursing  {he  sick  poor  at  home,  is  a  branch  of 
nursing  of  the  higtiest  importance,  and  requires 
the  highest  qualifications,  because  the  district 
nurse  has  not,  lik«  the  hospital  nurse,  a  medical 
and  surgical  staff  always  at  her  call,  and  never 
hospital  appliances  to  her  hand,  {d)  Miimfery 
nursing  will  not  be  treated  of  here.  It  differs 
from  other  nursing  in  this — that  the  lying-in 
woman,  the  patient,  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be, 
sick,  and  that  the  nursing  consists  in  a  surgical 
operation  and  in  hygienic  precautions.  [Mid- 
wifery and  general  eases  should  never  be  attended 
by  the  same  nurse.  No  ordinary  precautions  will 
secure  the  lying-in  case  from  danger  arising  out 
of  this  practice.] 

(a)  Hospital  Nursing, — Nursing  proper  means, 
besides  giving  the  medicines,  and  stimulants 
prescribed,  or  applying  the  surgical  dressings 
and  other  remedies  ordered : — 1.  The  providing, 
and  the  proper  use  of,  fresh  air,  especially  at 
night,  that  is  ventilation,  and  of  warmth  or  cool- 
ness. 2.  The  securing  the  health  of  the  sick- 
room or  ward,  which  includes  light,  elfanliness 
of  floors  and  walls,  of  bed,  bedding,  and  utensils. 
3.  Personal  cleanliness  of  patient  and  of  nurse, 
quiet,  variety,  and  cheerfulness.  4.  The  adminis- 
tering and  sometimes  preparation  of  diet  (food 
and  drink).  5.  The  application  of  remedies.  In 
other  words,  all  that  is  watrted  to  enable  Nature 
to  set  up  her  restorative  processes,  to  expel  the 
intruder  disturbing  her  Tules  of  health  and  life. 
For  it  is  Nature  that  cures  :  not  the  physician 
or  nurse.  We  shall  now  discuss  these  duties  in 
succession. 

1.  Ventilation.  "Warmth  and  Ooolneaa. — 
a.  Ventilation  is  the  removal  of  the  air  poisoned 
by  the  breath  and  other  human  emanations,  and 
supplying  its  place  with /resA  air. 

The  very  first  canon  of  nursing  is  to  keep  the 
air  inside  as  fresh  as  the  air  outside,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  without  chilling  the  patient. 
The  best  rule  of  iventilation  is  still :  Poke  the 
fire,  open  the  window,  but  at  the  top,  for  fresh 
atr  coming  in  at  the  ceiling  permeates  the  whole 
room,  without  causing  draught,  and  foul  air 
escapes.  Air  coming  in  at  the  floor  or  at  the 
level  of  the  patient  remains  there  and  chills  him, 
and  foul  air  does  not  escape.  Always  air  from 
the  outside  air.  Windows  are  made  to  open; 
doors  are  made  to  shut.  If  the  nurse  ventilate 
the  patient's  room  or  ward  through  the  door — 
that  is,  making  the  room  draw  the  foul  air  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  or  building— she  ventilates 
him  with  foul  not  fresh  air.  But  ventilation  is  im- 
possible without  sufficient  floor  and  cubic  space, 
and  unless  the  windows  open  near  the  ceiling. 
Where  other  patients  want  air,  fever  patients, 
for  example,  want  wind ;  where  other  sicfc  want 
a  well-aired  room,  without  draughts,  pyaemie 
patients,  for  example,  want  the  freest  possible 
supply  of  air  about  their  beds. 

0.  Warmth  or  coolness. — This  the  physieiap 
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has  to  prescribe  the  niurse  has  to  see  to  it.  In 
fcTer,  for  instance,  the  physician  Trill  require 
her  to  examine  the  patient's  feet  and  legs,  at 
least  every  hour,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
chilled,  and  to  keep  the  extremities  "warm,  even 
though  his  temperature-  be  high,  Tfhether  in 
summer  or  winter. . 

In  bronchitis,  in  ovariotomy,  &c.,  an  even, 
high,  moist  temperaturemay  be  necessary,  and  a 
steaming  kettle  may  be  required  on  the  fire  night 
and  day.  . 

But  ordinarily  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the 
sick-room  always  at  the  same  temperature.  A 
cooler  air  at  night  is .  necessary.  But  whether 
cool  or  warm,  the  r  air  must  be  fresh.  Sick  chil- 
dren became  fretful  in  foul  air  at  night.  And 
young  as  well  as  old  night-nurses  require  train- 
ing to  see  that  the  physician's  orders  are  obeyed 
as  to  keeping  the  ajr  of  the  ward  fresh  by. night, 
and  not  above  or  below  a  certain  temperature. 

The  head  of  the  sick  should  never  be  higher 
than  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  which  ensures 
the  best  air.  And  the  chimney  should  never  be 
closed  with  a  chimney-board.' 

2.  Health  of  Sick-Boom,  or  "Ward. — 
This  might  be  called  '  nurising  the  room.'  The 
placing  the  sick-bed  in  the  best  position  to  secure 
air  without  draught,  light  without  glare,  quiet 
and  cleanliness— ^nd  this  often  necessitates  re- 
arrangement of  the  furniture  of  the  whole  room — 
is  one  of  the  essential  arts  of  nursing.  In  district 
nursing  of  the  poor,  it  must  be  one  of  the  nurse's 
first  duties  to  put  the  room  in  a  state  so  that 
the .  patient  can  recover.  So,  too,  must  the 
hospital  and  the  hospital-ward  be  built  so  that 
the  patient  shall  not  '  die  of  hospital.' .  To  get 
rid  of  the  conditions  which  have  interfered  with 
health  is  of  course  the  first  nursing  step  in  help- ' 
ing  Nature  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  those  con- 
ditions. 

a.  i^iiS.-^Seeond  only  to  air  is  light  as  an 
essential  for  growth,  health,  and  recovery  from 
sioknessi— not  only  daylight  but  stmlight — and 
indeed  fresh  air  mvst  be  sun-warmed,  sunrpene- 
trated  air.  This  .  should  be  meant  to  include 
colour,  pleasant  and  pretty  sights  for  the  patient's 
eyes  to  rest  on — variety  of  objects,  flowers,  pic- 
tures. Feople  say  the  effect  is  on  the  mind.  So 
it  is  ;  but  the  enlightened  physician  tells  us  it  is 
on  the  body  too.  The  sun  is  a  sculptor  as  well 
as  a  painter.  The  Greeks  were  right  as  to  their 
Apollo. 

b.  Cleanliness. — Cleanliness  and  fresh  air  do 
not  so  much  give,  life  as  they  are  life  itself  to 
the  patient.  Cleanliness — clean  air,  clean  water, 
clean  Surroundings,  and  a  fresh  atmosphere  every- 
where are  the  true  safeguards  against '  infection' 
—not  segregation  —  or  rather  segregation  by 
ample  floor  and  cubic  space,  ample  ramparts  of 
fresh  atmosphere  :  not  segregation  by  walls  andi 
divisions.  ,  Ton  cannot  lock-in  or  lockrout  the 
infectious  poison ;  ^on  cannot  walUout  infection. 
Tou  can  air  it  out,  diffuse  it,  and  clean  it 
awayj, 

'  Infectious  Hospitals '  and  'Wards,'  whether 
necessary  or  not,  are  not  a  part  of  hygiene ;  and; 
the  doctrine  of  '  disease  germs,'  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  may  lead  to  considering  '  infection '  in- 
evitable, must  not  be  taught  as  a  principle  of 
unitary  nursing.    That  there  is  no  such  tlung  as 


'inevitable'  infection,  is  the  first  axiom  of 
nursing. 

Cleanliness  of  floors,  ceilings,  walls,  bed,  bed- 
ding, and  utensils,  and  of  sinks ;  also  of  lockers, 
if  any,  but  there  should  be  none. 

Floors  and  walls. — ^Medical  men  forbid  scrub- 
bing in  the  sick-room.  No  sick-room  floor  ought 
ever  to  be  washed,  except  by  the  doctor's  orders 
and  at  the  hour  he  orders. 

The  only  clean  floor  is  a  floor  planed,  satu- 
rated with 'drying' linseed  oil,  wellrubbed-in, 
stained  (for  appearance  sake),  not  too  dark,  so  as 
not  to  hide  the  dirt,  and  beeswaxed  with  tur- 
pentine and  polished.  The  floor  to  be  wiped 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  dried  with  a  floor-brush, 
or  cleaned  by  a  brush  with  a  cloth  tied  over  it. 
Anything  offensive  spilt  to  be  washed  off  at  once 
with  soap,  and  water.  Hospital-ward  floors 
should  be  scraped  and  polished  every  fortnight 
by  a  frotteur  and  dry-rubbed  by  a  man  every 
day.  The  patients  should  be  provided  with 
slippers.  No  carpet,  of  course,  in  a  sick-room, 
except  a  piece  of  washing  drugget  by  the  bed- 
side. A  dirty  carpet  literally  infects  the 
room. 

>  The  only  dean  wall  is  one  that  is  oil-painted, 
from  this  you  can  wash  the  animal  matters. 
These  are  what  make  a  room  musty.  The  worst 
wall  is  the  papered  wall.  The  next  worst  is  the 
plastered  walL  But  the  plaster  can  be  made 
safe  by  frequent  lime-washing  and  occasional 
scraping.  .  The  paper  requires  frequent  renewing. 
A  glazed  paper  gets  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
danger.  But  the  ordinary  bed-room  paper  is  all 
that  it  pught  not  to  be. 

Furniture — as  little  as  possible  in  the  sick 
room — should  all  be  of  polished  wood,  metal,  or 
marble,  kept  clean  by  being  wiped  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

Air  can  be  soiled  just  like  water.  Air  is  always 
soiled  where  walls  and  carpets  are  saturated  with 
animal  exhalations.  Dust  consists  greatly  of 
organic  matter.  There  should  be  no  ledges  out 
of  reach  capable  of  holding  dust.  An  Arnott'B 
ventilator  in  the  chimney  will  keep  an  ordinary 
paper  longer  clean,  showing  the  connection  of 
ventilation  and  cleanliness.  '  Inattention  to  these 
essential  matters  all  but  foils  the  best  nurse's 
best  efforts. 

How  to  cUan, — Dust  is  the  harbourer  and 
harbinger  of  disease.  Dust  in  hospitals  may 
contain  epithelial  scales  from  the  mouth,  skin- 
epiderm,  pus-cells.  As  there  appears  no  limit 
to  the  reproduction  of  epiderm  or  epithelium,  so 
there  is  no  limit  but  excessive  cleanliness  to  its 
deposit  in  dust  in  a  hospital  ward,  'which,'  as  a 
great  surgeon  has  said,  '  never  rests  from  fouling 
itself.' 

The  only  way  to  remove  dust  is  to  wipe  every- 
thing with,  a  damp  I  cloth.  And  all  furniture 
ought  to  be  so  made  that  it  may  be  wiped 
with  a  damp  cloth  without  injury  to  itself,  and 
so.  polished  or  glazed  that  it  may  be  damped  ' 
without  injury  to  us.  Flapping,  by  way  of  dust- 
ing, is  not  cleaning.  To  '  dust,'  as  now  practised, 
merely  means  to  distribute  dust  more  equally 
over  a  room,  i  To  'tidy'  a  room,  or  'put  the 
room  to  rights,'  means  to  remove  a  thing  from 
one  place  which  it  has  kept  clean  for  itself  on  to 
another  and  a  dirtier  one. 
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Ko  one  atom  of  dust  ever  actually  leaves  the 
Mom  under  the  present  system  of  dusting.'  The 
-eater  part  of  nursing  consists  in  keeping  clean. 
So  TODtilation  can  freshen  a  sick  room  where 
ie  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  not  kept. 

Bed  and  bedding ;  (men,  #o.—  Feverishness 
IB  generally  supposed  to  be  a  symptom  of  fever ; 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  symptom  of  bed- 
ding. The  patient  has  had  re-introduced  into 
ais  system  the  diseased  emanations  &om  himself, 
to  eliminate  which  from  his  system  Nature  had 
(ppointed  the  disease.  These,  day  after  day  and 
ifeek  after  week,  soak  into  liis  unaired  bedding 
ftom  below  as  well  as  from  within,  if  the  chamber- 
utensils  are  left,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  unemp- 
tied  and  without  a  lid  under  the  bed.  Erysipelas 
and  pjsemia  are  produced  by  iin  uncleansed  state 
of  bed  and  bedding.  Black  flock  is  sometimes 
used  for  ft  aoture  pillows.  This  gets  f uU  of  dust, 
ind  may  be  the  cause  of  erysipelas. 

The  most  dangerous  effluvia  we  know  are  from 
the  excreta  of  the  sick;  these  are  placed,  at 
least  for  a  time,  where  they  must  throw;  their 
effluTia  into  the  underside  of  the  bed,  and  the 
space  under  the  bed  is  never  aired ;  it  cannot  be 
with  our  arrangements — a  valance  or  counter- 
pane down  to  the  floor,  or  perhaj*  the  quilt 
(0  caiefully  pinned  over  that  no  air  can  pass 
nndei  the  mattress. 

An  adult  in  health  exhales  by  the  lungs  and 
ikinin  the  twenty-four  hours  three  pints  at  least 
of  moisture,  loaded  with  matter;  ready  to  pu- 
Sefy;  in  sickness  the  quantity  is  often  greatly 
ncreased,  the  quality  is  always  more  noxious. 
Ibis  goes  chiefly  into  the  bedding  because  it 
cannot  go  anywhere  else :  and  it  stays  there, 
because,  except  perhaps  by  a  weekly  or  bi-weekly 
change  of  sheets,  scarcely  any  ot^er  airing  is 
attempted.  A  nurse  will  be  careful  to  fidget- 
tiness  about  airing  the  clean  sheets  from  clean 
damp,  thedean  night-gown  from  clean  damp,  the 
new  mattress  &om  clean  damp ;  but  airing  the 
dirty  iheeta  from  dirty  damp,  the  dirty  nights 
gown  (which  she  is  going  to  put  on  the  patient 
after  washing  him)  from  dirty  damp,  never  so 
much  as  occurs  to  her.  And  a  mattress  is  sup- 
posed to  he  aired  by  somebody  else  sleeping  on 
it  and  saturating  it  with  his  own  damp  before 
the  patient  comes  to  exhale  into  it  the  patient's 
damp, 

The  bed  is  always  saturated  with  the  patient, 
and  the  unfortunate  patient  who  lies  in  it  is 
always  being  saturated  with  the  bed. 

The  ordinary  side-bed  of  a  privat«  patient  is 
generally  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be  to  bring 
ms  poisoning;  process  to  iperfection :  a  wooden 
foUNposterwith-ctirtains,  two  or  even  thi;ee 
mattresses,  or  even  a  feather-bed,  piled  tip^ 
P«rhafa  to  a  height  above  the  throat  of  the 
fflmney  or  above  the  lower  chink  of  the  sash- 
windo»,  which  is  all  that  is  ever  opened ;  the 
window  not  opening  or  opened  at  the  top;  a 
TOlancejfastened  to  the  firame.  ,  Nothing'  ever 
inwongUy  dries  or  airs  such  abedand bedding. 
/J''"!™ tjW  Md  bedding  are;  An  iron  bed- 
waa'Withi:Rheocline  springs,  or  the  woven-wire 
™i tv*',""!™'™^  ■'"'i  ■">  curtains,  of  course ; 
no  w  ■""  mattress,  light  Witney  blankets, 
aeavy  cotton  counterpane,  which  retains  per- 
■P'»tion;  no  blanket  under  the  patient,  which 
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acts  like  a  poultice  and  promotes  bed-sores — 
bed-sores  which  are,  all  but  alwa;ys,  a  symptom 
not  of  the  disease  but  of  the  nursing. 

The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be'  able  to  see 
out  of  window  from  the  bed. 

Two  beds,  one  for  the  day  and  one  for  the 
night,  are  necessary  for  the  best  nursing  of  the 
patient.  A  true  nurse  always  knows  how  to 
make  a  bed,  and  always  makes  it  herself.  And 
bed-making  has  much  to  do  with  bed-sores.  She 
hangs  up  the  whole  of  the  bedding  to  air  for  a 
few  hours  whenever  possible.  She  makes  the 
changes  of  linen  and  bed-linen — sheets  and  draw- 
sheets^-as  often  as  is  necessary,  which  is  a  great 
deal  oftener  than  is  usually  done.  In  hospitals, 
she  sees  to  no  patient  using  his  neighbour's 
towel;  and  to  different  towels  being  used  for 
different  purposes.  She  sees  to  all  dirty  linen, 
and  especially  bandages,  being  instantly  removed, 
and,  after  a  previous  careful  disinfection  by 
steeping  in  boiling- water  with  a  proportion;  of 
carbolic  acid,  1  to  100,  being  washed  at  a  laundry 
separate  fiom  any  other  building — if  she  has  such 
a  lauifdry.  No  disinfection'  will  enable  dirty 
linen  to  be  kept  with  safety  a  single,  day  in  the 
same  building  'with  the  sick.  It  is  cruel  to 
allow  dirty  linen  from  '  infectious '  patients  to  be 
taken  home  by  the  relatives  to  be  washed  in  the 
crowded  rooms  of  the  poor.  Dirty  linen  Should 
be  removed  immediately  from  the  sick-room  and 
sent  to  the  laundry,  at  least  every  day.  If  we 
are  careful  to  take  away  and  empty  bed-pans 
directly,  surely  this  is  still  more  important  with 
soiled  sheets.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
even  a  good  sprinkling  of  carbolic  powder  (which 
besides  injures  the  sheets)  over  the  dirty  linen 
lying  in  a  basket,  will  at  all  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  instant  removal.  Foul-linen  shoots,  with 
a  receptacle  at  the  bottom  to  receive  the  linen  in 
preparation  for  instant  removal,  are  a  necessity 
of  every  hospital. 

Bandages  with  pus  on  them  are  always  to 
be  burnt  at  once — to  be  carried  straight  to  the 
wai'd  fire,  or  to  a  furnace.  The  best  economy,  is 
to  burn  them;  but  one  must  make  up  the  fire 
so  that  the  burning  shall  not  smell.  Bandages 
used  for  fractures,  &o,,  are  the  only  bandages 
that  may  be  washed.  Soak  these  with  chlorinated 
soda,  a  diluted  pint ;  tlien  boil  them  all  night 
with  soft-soapf  soda,  and  chlorinated  soda^a 
quart  bottle  for  the  two.  The  bandages  are  then 
to  be  rinsed  in  a  tub.  The  boiler  must,  of  course, 
only  be  emptied  in  a  closet-sink.  But  this 
washing  of  bandages  ought  never  to  be  done 
inside  a  dwelling-house  or  hospital. 

All  disinfectants  are  more  or  less  a  '  mystic 
rite,'  as  a  great  surgeon  said.  Absolute  cleanli- 
ness is  the  true  disinfectant ;  buj;  chlorinated 
soda,  if  disinfectants  are  to  be  used,  is  about  the 
best.  Always  have  chlorinated  soda  for  nurses 
to  wa«h  their  hands,  especially  after  dressing  or 
handling  a  suspicious  case.  'It  may  destroy 
germs  at  the  expense  of  the  cuticle;'  but,  'if 
it  takes  off  the  cuticle,  it  must, be  bad  for  the 
germs,'  said  the  same  surgeon.  Fire  is  the 
right  way,  if  a  thing  is  so  bad  that  it  wants  a 
di.'infeotant.  Hair  (and  all  hospital  beds  should 
be  of  hair)  should  be  , heated  to  .about  SSO°, 
teased,  and  exposed  to  air.  Boil,  wash,  scour 
with  much  soap  and  water  and,  say,  chloride  of 
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lime ;  then  dry  and  expose  to  air  all  bed-ticks, 
blankets,  coverlids,  &c. 

Utensils. — All  chamber-utensils  and  bed-pans 
should  bo  of  -white  glazed  earLhenware,  with 
well- fitting  lids.  None  should  ever  be  left  under 
the  bed,  but  be  brought  to  the  room,  and,  when 
used,  carried  immediately  to  the  closet-sink, 
emptied,  and  rinsed  there.  No  zinc  pail,  or  pail 
without  a  lid,  should  be  carried  through  a  ward 
or  sick-room.  The  pail  should  be  of  glazed 
earthenware  with  a  lid.  But  better  no  pail  at  all 
in  a  sick-room.  Without  care  for  these  things, 
the  doctor  will  tell  us,  '  it  is  impossible  to  nurse.' 
ExcrRta  have  often  to  be  put  by  for  medical  in- 
spection ;  the  nurse  must  see  to  this  being  done 
properly  and  inoffensively,  in  a  closed  vessel — 
never  in  the  patient's  room  or  ward.  As  for  urine, 
if  it  has  to  be  measured  and  tested,  there  are 
glass-measures,  with  covers,  fit  for  the  purpose. 
Bed-pans  should  have  carbolic-powder  in  them 
lavishly.  All  bed-pans  should  have  lids.  Glass 
urinals,  with  wide  necks,  washed  with  warm 
water  and  soda,  are  the  only  really  clean  ones ; 
zinc  and  white  earthenware,  with  long  necks,  are 
never  clean.  After  being  used,  they  should  be 
put  by  the  bedside,  not  under,  and  taken  away  and 
emptied  at  once.  Small  white  chamber-utensils 
are  useful,  and  district  nurses  may  find  old  jam- 
pots the  cleanest  thing  for  urinals.  Chamber- 
utensils  in  a  hospital  should  be  ranged  on  their 
sides  in  a  sort  of  hutch  open  to  the  outward  air 
through  perforated  zinc,  in  the  lavatory  or  other 
compartment.  If  in  a  large  hospital-ward  cham- 
ber-utensUs  mttst  unhappily  be  allowed  under  the 
beds  at  night,  they  should  aM,  of  coarse,  have  lids. 
Two  glazed  earthenware  (not  zinc)  pails,  with 
lids,  may  then  be  carried  round  the  last  thing  at 
night  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning:  one 
pail  to  empty  into,  with  some  carbolic-powder  in 
it;  one  pail  to  rinse  with,  with  soda  or  chlori- 
nated soda  in  it.  The  chamber-utensils  should 
be  then  carried  off  to  the  hutch  in  the  lavatory. 
But  this  is  only  a  pis  alter ;  a  slop-pail  should 
really  never  be  brought  into  a  sick-room  or  ward 
at  all.  It  should  be  a  rule,  invariable— rather 
more  important  in  the  private  house  than  else- 
where—that the  utensil  should  be  carried  directly 
to  the  water-closet,  emptied  there,  rinsed  there, 
and  not  brought  back  till  it  is  wanted. 

There  should  always  be  water  and  a  tap  in 
every  water-closet  for  rinsing. 

Towels  in  a  hospital  should  be  kept  separate 
for  three  separate  uses,  changed  for  clean  ones 
as  often  as  possible,  and  marked  '  Hands,' '  Bed- 
pans,' and  •  Basins.' 

A  bottle  of  chlorinated  soda  and  a  bottle  of 
glycerine  should  always  be  by,  to  wash  the  hands. 

A  young  nurse,  dressing  an  ulcerated  leg,  has 
been  known  to  wipe  it  with  the  sheet,  and 
alleged  tiat  she  had  seen  it  done  elsewhere ! 
There  should  always  be  a  special  towel  for  such 
cases.  Charcoal  may  be  employed  in  offensive 
cases;  it  may  be  placed  under  the  bed  in  pans, 
or  under  the  limb  (if  slung)  in  the  bed.  Car- 
bolic powder  may  be  placed  in  the  chamber- 
utensil  (clean),  if  under  the  bed,  or  little  bags 
of  carbolic  powder  in  the  bed.  Condys  fluid 
is  sometimes  placed  in  saucers,  but  this  is  not 
of  much  use.  Carbolized  tow  may  be  used  for 
cancer  cases  to  lie  upon,  and  changed  frequently. 


Wool,  with  salicylic  acid,  is  sometimes  used 
to  cover  "the  dressing  of  an  offensive  wound, 
or  salicylic  lotion  for  a  warm  water  dressing. 
Slop  sinks  may  be  sluiced  down  with  carbolic 
acid.  Water-nloset  pans  should  be  scrubbed 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  if  they  have  been  ullowed 
to  get  at  all  offensive.  Urinals,  if  allowed  to  be- 
come furred,  must  be  sluiced  out  with  boiling 
water,  and  then,  if  necessary,  scraped  withaknife 
all  round  and  inside  the  grating.  Also  water- 
closet  slop  sinks.  These  all  should  be  scrubbed 
with  sand  and  chlorinated  soda  at  least  twice  a 
week.  In  hospitals  the  head-nurse  ought  to  mop 
out  and  rinse-down  the  urinals  every  morning 
herself  with  a  little  bed-pan  mop.  and  let  boiling 
water  run  through ;  the  same  with  the  water- 
closet  pans.  The  lavatory  basins,  when  used, 
should  be  mopped-out  every  morning,  and 
scrubbed  at  least  twice  a  week  with  sand.  There 
should  be  two  mops — one  new  one  for  lavatory 
basins,  appropriated  when  a  little  old  to  the  bed- 
pans, and  the  old  one  replaced  with  new ;  the  new 
small  mop  to  hang  over  the  lavatory  basins,  the 
old  one  to  hang  over  the  slop-sink  for  bed-pans ; 
an  old  bottle-brush  for  the  handles  of  bed-pans, 
a  new  bottle-brush,  kept  in  the  ward-kitchen,  for 
bottles.  Ordinaiy  basins  should  be  washed  with 
tow. 

3.  Precautions  against  finger-poisoning, 
&e. — One  of  the  most  important  points  nurses 
have  to  be  taught  on  beginning  surgical  ward- 
work  (and,  indeed,  surgeons  also,)  is  how  not  to 
poison  their  fingers.  No  good  nurse  will  poison 
her  own  fingers  any  more  than  her  patient's. 

2'he  following  rules  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served : — 

Pare  the  finger-nails  close ;  keep  them,  as  well 
as  fingers  and  hands,  scrupulously  cleaned ;  any- 
thing which  has  soiled  the  fingers  is  a  possible 
source  of  contagion  to  others  and  to  yourself ; 
an  agnail,  or  crack,  or  scratch,  or  pin-puncture, 
is  as  likely  to  produce  a  poison-nest  to  others  or 
to  yourself,  even  more  than  an  open  wound  or 
sore.  Such  poison-nests  must  be  made  harmless 
by  first  washing  with  pure  water,  next  by  apply- 
ing styptic  colloid,  thirdly  by  putting  on  an  india- 
rubber  finger-stall.  Immediately  be/ore  begin- 
ning any  dressing,  and  in  every  case  after  touch- 
ing the  patient,  whether  in  dressing  wounds, 
rubbing  in  applications,  administering  enemata, 
internal  syringing,  washing  out  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
mouth — dip  the  hands  into  watery  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  1  to  80,  and  then  wash  hands 
and  nails  carefully  with  carbolic  soap.  '  Dress- 
ing forceps,'  or  syringe,  or  whatever  is  used, 
to  be  dipped  in  solution  of  carbolic  (1  to  80) 
before  use  as  well  as  after.  The  teeth  and  joints 
of  the  'dressing  forceps'  to  be  brushed  clean. 
Remove  soiled  dressings  with  '  dressing  forceps,' 
and  not  with  the  fingers ;  on  no  account  scratch 
up  adhesive  plaster  or  other  adhering  dress- 
ing with  the  nails.  Nurses  of  the  old  school 
will  boast  that  they  are  not  afraid.  The-  fear 
of  dirt  is  the  beginning  of  good  nursinz.  With 
all  internal  oases,  keep  the  nails  short,  fill  the 
same  with  carbolic  soap,  and  carefully  anoint 
the  fingers  you  are  about  to  use,  especially  the 
first  and  second  fingers  in  attending  on  vaginal 
cases,  with  carbolic  oil  (1  in  20).  Oil  the  tube 
or  nozzle,  &c.,  to  be  used  for  any  internal  appli- 
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otion,  with  carbolio  oil  (1  m  20).     Otherwise 
the  appliance  used  might   convey   contagious 
matter  from  one  patient  to  another.     Always 
use  two  basins  in  washing  wounds,  so  as  not  to 
dip  the  fingers  in  dirty  water.    Catheters  must 
be  cleansed  and  disinfected,  first  with  a  stream 
of  warm  water,  and  then  with  a  stream  of 
watery  solution  of   carbolic  acid  (1   to  40). 
Catheters  of  other  material  than  silver  should 
not  be  soaked  in  carbolic  acid  solutions,  as  the 
neidinjmes  Tarnish  and  gum.  Never 'blow  down' 
townds  the  eye  first  instead  of  last,  for  so  some 
lodgment  will  always  be  effected  at  the  bottom. 
Never  fail  to  take  your  own  carbolic  soap,  with 
whieh  you  will  be  provided,  in  your  own  soap-tin, 
into  the  ward  each  morning  and  evening  in  your 
pocket.  But  take  it  out  before  beginning  'dress- 
ings,'as  otherwise  you  put  a  dirty  hand  into  your 
poeket.   Always  dry  your  cleaned  fingers  and 
Lnda  on  towels  not  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
After  offensive  cases,  blow  the  nose  and  expec- 
torate, and  rinse  mouth  and  throat  with  Condy 
and  water,  or  with  permanganate  of  potash,  a 
few  grains  in  water,    Cufis  and  sleeves  and  stuff 
dresses  are  possible carriersof  contagious  matter. 
Always  change  the  apron  and  over-sleeves  which 
'  you  have  worn  about  the  sick  before  eating  or 
drinking.    Seport  immediately  any  scratch  or 
Bgnail  or  sore  you  may  have   to  the  ward- 
tister;  ask  immediate  advice  after  breathing  in 
offensive  air.    Kever  go  on  duty  in  the  morning 
without  having  taken  a  meal. 

The  nurse  must  be  taught  the  nature  of  con- 
tagion and  infection,  and  the  distinctions  be- 
tween deodorants,  disinfectants,  and  antiseptics. 
Miachief  done  by  students  and  dressers  might 
have  been  saved,  and  valuable  lives  spared,  even 
among  surgeons,  if  such  precautions  had  been  al- 
ways scrupulously  observed  by  them. 

4.  Pood  and  Brink  (Diet). — The  physician 
will  tell  us  that,  to  give  food  and  stimulants  in 
the  way,  at  the  time,  of  the  kind,  with  the  cook- 
ing and  preparing,  that  will  best  enable  the  poor 
enfeebled  digestion  to  assimilate  it,  is  one  of  the 
great  nuieing  arts.  No  chemical  rules  can  be 
giren  for  (his  as  absolute.  The  patient's  stomach 
i»  the  laboratory,  and  also  the  chemist.  It  is 
the  Bole  judge  of  whether  the  physician's  orders 
are  right ;  and  the  nurse  has  to  watch  and  tell 
mm  what  the  patient's  stomach  says.  She  must 
M  of  course  trained  and  cultivated  to  understand 
»hat  it  says. 

■Ehe  patient's  stomach  sometimes  craves,  and 
Wimilates  too,  what  no  rules  would  have  pre- 
Kmbed  for  it.  The  nurse  must  ask  the  physician 
mother  she  may  gratify  these  cravings.  Sick- 
tookery  should  do  half  the  digestion's  work  ; 
ind  proper  variety  is  essential.  If  a  patient  is 
Mt  after  takmg  food  or  drink,  or  feverish,  or 
raint,  or  torpid,  it  is  often  a  symptom  not  of  the 
taase  but  of  the  nursing.  Indeed,  how  mucli 
«f  the  suffenng  of  illness,  as  weU  as  of  its 
oy.isfthe  fault  not  of  the  illness  but  of  the 
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the  changes  to  be  looked  for  in  the  patient's 
state  given  her  by  the  physician,  and  to  change 
the  times  of  giving  the  stimulants  accordingly. 

The  nurse  must  know  how  to  make  grUel, 
arrowroot  puddings,  egg-flip,  drinks,  good  beef- 
tea,  and  other  kinds  of  sick  cookery,  so  as  to  please 
the  patients'  taste  and  vary  their  diet.  People 
say  'fanciful  patients'  must  be  'humoured.' 
So  they  must ;  but  it  is  in  order  to  excite  the 
proper  secretions  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice 
necessary  for  digestion.  Nothing  should  ever  be 
cooked  in  the  ward  or  in  the  patient's  room. 

But  though '  sweet  Jack  Falstaff '  says, '  A  nurse 
is  a  cook,'  the  whole  of  the  cooking  must  not  bo 
thrown  on  the  nurse,  if  she  is  to  nurse  ;  and  above 
all,  if  she  is  to  eat,  she  must  not  be  expected  to 
cook  for  herself.  But  she  ■will  always  be  requii:ed 
not  only  to  see  that  the  patient's  tood  and  drink 
be  as  prescribed,  but  that  it  be  well  cooked,  and 
punctually  and  well  served.  The  physician  con- 
siders that  upon  the  nurse's  power  to  give  weak 
patients  food  in  the  way  they  like  often  depends 
their  taking,  or  at  least  assimilating,  any  food 
at  all. 

She  has  also  to  feed,  for  example,  fever-cases  so 
that  they  can  eat.  The  mere  lifting-up  of  a  patient 
in  bed  to  give  him  food  may  terminate  fatally 
a  fever-case.  The  nourishment  or  stimulant 
ordered  may  have,  to  be  put  into  his  mouth  per- 
haps every  half-hour — perhaps  every  five  minutes 
— even  during  sleep,  without  rousing  the  patient 
— the  test  of  a  good  nurse.  The  physician  ex- 
pects the  nurse  to  be  able  intelligently  to  make 
the  variations  he  prescribes  in  giving  these  things, 
especially  during  the  night,  according  to  the  state 
of  pulse  and  other  symptoms,  which  she  must 
know  how  to  observe,  in  order  to  follow  his 
conditional  directions,  upon  which  hangs  the 
patient's  life  from  hour  to  hour,  often  from 
minute  to  minute.  In  convalescence  from  typhoid 
fever,  one  single  false  indulgence  has  often  in- 
duced a  relapse  and  terminated  a  case  fatally. 

5.  Application  of  Benaedies. —  The  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  requires  the  nurse — 

To  be  able  to  apply  leeches,  externally  and 
internally,  in  the  best  way;  to  dress  blisters, 
burns,  sores. 

To  administer  stimulants  and  medicines  as 
ordered,  enemas  and  injections  to  men  and  women, 
and  suppositories. 

To  manage  trusses,  appliances  in  uterine  com- 
plaints ;  to  pass  the  catheter — atleastforwomen. 
The  district  nurse  is  often  now  required  to  pass 
the  speculum,  also  the  catheter  for  men,  because 
there  is  no  one  else  to  to  do  it. 

To  use  the  best  methods  of  friction  to  the 
body  and  extremities  ;  to  make  and  apply  fomen- 
tations, poultices,  and  minor  dressings,  wet  and 
dry  and  greasy ;  to  syringe  wounds ;  to  syringe 
the  vagina. 

To  manage  helpless  patients — ^fever,  operation, 
and  surgical  cases — that  is  to  move,  to  change 
them,  to  keep  them  personally  clean,  warm  or  cool. 
The  medical  attendant  will  expect  the  nurse 
to  maintain  an  exquisite  cleanliness  of  the  pa- 
tient's whole  person  and  skin,  and,  as  in  fever — 
the  daughter  of  dirt — to  clean  herseif  the  patient's 
teeth,  gums,  and  tongue,  frith  lemon-juice  or 
white-of-egg  beat  to  a  froth.  A  nurse  is  no 
nurse  who  cannot  wash  of  sponge  a  patient'a 
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whole  body  without  exposuie  or  eliill  to  any 


part.  In  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  this  is  now  an 
essential  part  of  the  treatment, 

To  give  food  and  stimulants  to  helpless  pa- 
tients—fever, operation,  iiind  surgical  cases;  to 
manage  the  position  of  such  cases ;  to  prevent 
or  to  dress  bed-sores. 

To  make  the  sick-bed,  and  especially  to. make 

the  bed  with  the  patient  in  it ;  to  change  the 

under-sheet  without  moving  the  patient,  as  in 

•     fever  and  operation  cases.    The  '  best  way '  in- 

I     eludes,  in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  the  doing 

them  at  the  least  expense  to  the  patient's  vital 

,     powers. 

To  prepare  the  bed  for  fever,  for  accidents,  for 
ovariotomy,  and  various  kinds  of  operations ;  to 
undress,  handle,  and  put  to  bed  accident  cases. 

To  attend  at  and  prepare  for  operations — in- 
cluding ovariotomy,  lithotomy,  hernia;  to  pre- 
pare patients  for  and  manage  them  after  opera- 
tions and  ansesthetics — and  all  this  with  the  least 
call  upon  their  small  strength. 

To  be  able  to  do  the  first  thing  in  case  of 
haemorrhage,  namely,  compression  by  hand,  by 
extemporary  tourniquet  and  plugging. 

To  bandage  all  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
arm,  leg,  and  chest  (in  Paris  the  infirmiers  of 
military  hospitals  are  made  to  practise  all  this, 
till  not  only  it  is  done  perfectly,  but  in  a  given 
number  of  minutes). 

To  make  bandages  of  the  various  kinds  used : 
T-bandages,  double-headed,  compound,  4-  and 
6-tailed,  many-tailed,  finger,  ovariotomy,  trian- 
gular, perineal,  starched,  and  plaster-of-Paris, 
and  other  stiff  bandages. 

To  make  rollers,  to  line  and  pad  epliuts,  to 
make  gutta-percha  splints,  fracture  and  chaff 
pillows  (black  flock  fracture-pillows  harbour 
dust),  and  sand-bags. 

The  nurse  is  sometimes  now  required  to  give 
subcutaneous  injections,  to  use  the  galvanic 
battery,  and  to  dry-  and  wet-cup. 

She  is  required  to  be  able  to  apply  dry  and 
moist  heat,  to  give  inhalations  and  use  the 
spray-disperser ;  to  apply  cold,  with  the  use 
of  siphons  and  with  ice;  and  antiseptic  treat- 
ment. 

Observation  of  Patients.— The  physician 
and  surgeon  require  every  nurse  to  be'  able  to 
observe  correctly,  and  to  report  correctly,  on  the 
state  or  character  of  secretions,  expectoration, 
pulse,  skin,  appetite;  eflfeot  of  diet,  of  stimu- 
lants, and  of  medicines;  eruptions;  the  forma- 
tion of  matter ;  as  to  intelligence,  with  regard 
to  delirium,  stupor,  &c ;  as  to  breathing,  whether 
quick  or  slow,  regular  or  irregular,-dificult,&c. ; 
as  to  sleep,  whether  sound,  starting,  heavy,  &c.; 
and  as  to  the  state  of  wounds.  The  physician 
also  requires  the  nurse  to  be  able  to  '  take ' 
and  to  record  the  temperature,  gometimes  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  critical  cases — the  pulse, 
the  respiration;  to  measure  and  sometimes  to 
test  the  urine  for  him.  She  will  be  required 
to  make  these  observations  —if  possible  still  more 
accurately— for  child-patients,  who  cannot  tell 
what  is  the  matter  with  them  f  to  understand  the 
management  of  sick  children  and  children's 
wards  which  need  »  yet  more  exquisite  cleanli- 
ness. '  And  children  show  a  much  more  rapid 
change  of  symptoms  for  life  or  for  death  gene- 


rally than  adults.  CMldreD  are  the  best  air- 
test,  the  best  test  of  sanitary  conditions, 

VI.  Otber  Saties. — She  must  understand 
the  manxgement  of  convalescents — a  whole  de- 
partment of  nursing  in  itself — and  the  sooner  a 
convalescent,  especially  a  convalescent  child,  is 
removed  from  hospital  to  a  country  '.home '  the 
better. 

She  must  be  competent  for  the  charge  of  linen 
— a  most  important  item  of  nursing,  when  we  con- 
sider that  on  extreme  cleanliness  of  bed  and  pa- 
tient's linen — in  other  words,  on  linen  and  nurse, 
depends  the  not  re-introducing  disease  into 
disease. 

The  physician  considers  that  fever,  above  all 
other  diseases,  tests  nursing  power,  and  depends 

upon  this  for  life  or  death.    '  Dr. '  (of  St. 

Thomas's  Hospital) '  doesn't  think  much  of  the 
nurse  who  loses  a  fever  patient,'  was  said  of 
that  wise  man. 

Night-nursing.— -The  physician  or  surgeon 
requires  the  night-nurse  to  be  as  good  as  the 
day-nurse,  or  even  better — ^for  the  most  critical 
times  of  fever  and  severe  surgical  injury  often 
occur  at  night,  or  in  the  very  early  morning. 
But  quite  the  same  kind  of  business  capacity  is 
not  required  in  the  night-nurse  as  in  the  nurse 
in  day  charge  of  wards.  .  Night-nurses,  to  do 
their  work  well,  must  have  at  least  seven  or 
eight  hours  in  bed  where  they  can  sleep  undis- 
turbed by  day;  (even  horses  in  the  New  York 
'  Horse  Hotel,'  which  work  by  night,  have  a 
separate  dormitory  to  sleep  undisturbed  by  day). 
They  must  have  hotmeals  prepared  for  them  when 
they  come  oflf  duty  in  the  morning,  and  before 
they  go  on  duty  at  night ;  besides  breakfast  at 
1  or  2  a.m.  They  must  have  one  and  a  half  or 
two  hours'  exercise.  In  a  hospital  they  should 
be  obliged  to  show  their  pass.  It  is  rather  more 
necessary  for  a  night-nurse  to  be  regular  in  hep 
habits,  if  she  is  to  be  well  and  efficient,  than  for 
a  day-nurse.  And  there  appears  no  reason  why 
nursing  by  night,  if  properly  managed,  should  be 
more  trying  than  by  day.  But  regularity  of 
habits,  of  meals,  of  sleep,  of  exercise,  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  is  the  tine  qu&  non.  Occasional 
breaks  or  transfers  to  day  duty  may  be  neces- 
sary ;  or  a  night  or  two  in  bed  every  month  for 
a  night  superintendent. 

Holidays.  —  All  nurses,  especially  night- 
nurses,  must  have  holidays.  A  month  in  the 
year  is  not  too  much.  Yet  more  do  matrons  and 
superintendents  and  all  women  filling  nursing 
offices  of  igreat  responsibility  require  an  annual 
holiday  if  they  are  to  maintain  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  and  not  to  wear  out  prematurely.  An 
occasional  three  :  months!  holiday  besides  might 
be  great  economy. 

What  a  Ifurae  is  to  be. — ^A  really  good 
nurse  must  needs  be  of  the  highest  class  of 
character.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  she  must 
be  (1)  Chaste,  in  the  sense  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  a  good  nurse  should  be  the.' Sermon  on 
the  Mount'  in  herself.  It.should  naturally  seem 
impossible  to  the  most  unchaste  to  utter  even 
an  immodest  jest  in  her  presence.  Remember 
this  great  and  dangerous  peculiarity  of  nursing, 
and  especially  of  hospital-nursing,  namely,  thai 
it  is  the  only  case,  queens  not  excepted^  where  s 
woman  is  really  in  charge  of  men.    (2)  Sober, 
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in  spirit  as  well  as  in  drint,  and  temperate  in 
all  things.  (3)  Honeat,  not  accepting  the  most 
trifling  fee  or  bribe  from  patients  or  friends.  (4) 
TruthM— and  to  be  able  to  tell  the  truth  includes 
attention  and  observation,  to  observe  truly— me- 
mory to  remember  truly— power  of  expression, 
to  tell  truly  what  one  has  observed  truly— as 
well  as  intention  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and 'nothing  but  the  truth.  (B)  Trust- 
worthy, to  carry  out  directions  intelligently  and 
perfectly,  unseen  as  well  as  seen, '  to  the  Lord ' 
JliMi«i((Munto  men,— no  mere  eye-service.  (6) 
Punctual  to  a  seoond,  and  orderly  to  a  hair- 
having  oveiything  ready  and  in  order  before  she 
bcgtas  hei*' dressings  or  her  work  about  the 
patient; 'nothing  forgotten.  (7)  Quiet,  yet 
quioli;  ipiick  without  hurry;  gentle  without 
Slbwuess;  discreet  without  self-importance,  no 
gossip.  •  (8)  Cheerful,  hopeful ;  not  allowing  her- 
self to  be  discouraged  by  unfavourable  symp- 
toms ;  not  given  to  depress  the  patient  by  anti- 
cipations of  an  unfavourable  result.  (9)  Cleanly 
tothepointof  exquisitenesa,  both  for  the  patient's 
Balie  and  her  own ;  neat  and  ready.  (10)  Think- 
ing of  her  patient  and  not  of  herself;  'tender 
over  his  occasions '  or  wants,  cheerful  and  kindly, 
patient,  ingenious  and/ea^.  The  best  definition 
caii  ho  found,  as  always,  in  Shakespeare,  where 
he  says  that  to  be  '  nurse-like'  is  to  be 

'So  kind,  so  dnteous.  dHigent, 
So  Wder  over  his  bccasiona,  true, 
So  feat.' 

A  patient  wants  ,fiooording  to  his  wants,  and 
not  according  to  any  iiurse's  theory  of  his  wants 
or  'occasions.'  .f  'Tender  over  his  occasions '  she 
must  he;  butsl;^  must  have  a  rule  of  thqugiit; 
indthis  the  physician  or  surgeon  has  to  give 
licr  In  his  directions ;  which  her  training  must 
have  fitted  ,her  to  obey  intelligantly,  using  dis- 
cretion. The  nurse  must  have  simplicity  and 
1  single  eye  to  the  patient's  good.  She  must 
Wke  n!>,djmaDd  upon  the  patient  for  reciprooa- 
fion,  for^knowledgment  or  even  perception  of 
lor  servicps ;  pinoe  the  best  service  a  nurse  can 
give  ia  that  the  patient  shall  scarcely  be  aware 
of  ony-shall  perceive  her  presence  only  by  per- 
ceiving, that  he  has  no  wants.  The  nurse  must 
«lway8b6kind,butneveremotional.  T^ie  patient 
must  find  a  real,  not  forced  or '  put  on,'  centre  of 
KAmness  in  his  nurse.  To  i^ll  upon  a  patient 
oy  oi^otion,  for  emotion  is  the  most  cruel,  be- 
««jse,useless,,d?majid  upon  his  strpugth.  It  is 
a»Bng  him  to  bear  your  troubles  and  your 
fWiety  as  ;(!ell  as  his  own.  Suppressed  emotion 
*»«, bad-it  m^ikes  the  nurse  constrained.  It 
I  fS™T  ""^  P*'^™'  to  both  frost  and, fire. 
Halt  the  battle  of  nursing  is  to  rdieve  yowr  tick 
Jm  hanng  to  tUnt/qr  thmifidvea  at  ai^least 
Mall  for  their  own  nursmg. 

Florbitce  Niohtinsale. 

thf?.™?u''""'=»— A  form  of  disease  of 
ZSf       Wearauce  of  which  on  section 

™^%  SaLnrBR,  Ndtbibo. 

lion"?tt?ff  •v°''°"*«"  "f-Ths  nutri- 
tion of  %  body,  by  which  we  understand  the 


SfS/if  P"-?  '"  «  fi'  «t-te  to  perform 
■""o'lons,  depends  on  three  mmn  feotors— 
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the  supply  of  suitable  food ;  the  assimilation  of 
food ;  and  the  prevention  or  control  of  waste. 
When  any  of  these  factors  are  disturbed  disor- 
ders of  nutrition  result..  If  food  be.  inadequate 
or  unsuitable,  other  thingsi  being  normal,  geur 
eral  atrophy  will  be  the  consequence  (see  Amo- 
PHT,  Gekxbal)  ;  and  the  same  result  will  evi- 
dently follow  if  the  organs  of  assimilation  are  at 
fault,  or  if  waste  be  excessive,  even  though  food 
be  abundant.  Hence  cancer  of  the  stomach  on  the 
one  hand,  and  diabetes  on  the  other,  may  be  taken 
as  the  typos  of  '  wasting  diseases.'  Increased 
supply  of  food,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  im- 
prove the  nutrition  or  cause  hypertrophy  with 
the  same  certainty  as  want  causes  atrophy^  caus- 
ing increase  chiefly  of  a  single  tissue,  as  shown 
in  the  articles  on  Htpebtbophy  and  Obesity. 

Similar  principles  apply,  mutatia  mutandis,  to 
local  nutrition  or  the  nuti'itioU' of  parts  of  the 
body ;  in  which  the  three  factors  are— the  supply 
of  nutritive  material  by  the  blood ;  the  power  of 
assimilation  possessed  by  the  tissues,  depending 
on  the  condition  of.  their  minute  elements ; ..and 
the  amount  or  rapidity  of  waste.  Hence,  as 
shown  elsewhere,,  local  atrophy  results  from  ob- 
struction in  the  blood-supply  to  a  part ;  or  from 
the  inability  of  the  part  to  appropriate  nourish- 
ment, either  through  faulty,  innervation  or  the 
condition  of  the  tissue-elements.  In  some  cases 
excessive  use,  leading  to  waetp^  is  also  a  oanseof 
local  atrophy.  Increased  blood-aupply  alone 
does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  by  itself  lead  to 
hypertrophy,    8ee  Atbopht,  Local. 

When  the  disturbance  of  nutrition,  however 
produced,  causes  a  qualitative  rather  than  a 
quantitative  change  in  the  tissue  or  organ,  this 
change  receives,  the  name  of  DEOEiTEBATioif,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds  (see  Deoeneba- 
Tiolf).  Besides  special  kinds  of  degeneration, 
there  is  one  general  change  which  often  results 
from  impaired  nutrition j  namely,  softening,, h\xt 
this  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  distinct  process, 
since  it  differs,  in  its  minute  characters,  acoordT 
ing  to  the  tissue  which  is  affected.  Indurationj 
also,  once  regarded  as  among  the  general  conse- 
quences of  impaired  nutrition,  can  hardly,  now 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  and  sub,stantive  pror 
cess ;  but  may  be  understood  in  the.  sense  of 
fibroid  degeneration.  In  this  place  we  can  only 
refer  to  some  instances  of  disordered  nutrition^ 
which  are  not  precisely  ca.se3  of  atrophy  or  hy^ 
pertrophy ,  but  are  yet  dependent  on  disturbances 
of  some  of  the .  factors  of  nutrition  spoken  of 
above.  In  these  oases,  where  the  blood-supply 
is  not  interfered  with,  the  assimilative  power,  of 
the  tissues  must  be  in  fault,  and  this  wiU  depend 
upon  either  innervation  or  the  condition  of  the 
tissue-elements.  In  some  of  these  the  nutritive 
disturbance  leads  to  infiammation. 

'There  are  many  curious  instances  of  local 
changes  of  nutrition  in  which ,  the  blood-supply 
is  quite  unimpaired,,  and  the  cause  has  to  be 
sought  in  some  other  disturbance,  more  espe- 
cially one  of  the  nervous  system.  Eeasoning 
from  certain  well-marked  oases  of  disorders  of 
nutrition  originating, in  the  nerves,  it  may  be 
plausibly  conjectured  that  many  other,  changes, 
and  partiouUu-lyi  many  ordinary  diseases,  which 
we  usually  regard  a»  idiopathiq,  may  be  simi- 
larly due  to  disturbance  of  nervous  infl.uenEO. 
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Again,  the  nutrition  of  a  part  may  be  affected, 

not  by  direct  nervous  influence,  but  by  reflex 

innervation,  and  thus  depend  upon  the  condition 

of  some  other  organ.    A  very  clear  instance  of 

a  lesion  of  nutrition  depending  on  the  nerves  is 

seen  in  the  disease  herpes  zoster,  and  in  some 

other  skin-diseases,  the  distribution  of  which  is 

obviously  regulated  by  the  distribution  of  certain 

nerves.     The  dependence  of  nutrition  upon  the 

nervous  system  is  also  seen  in  some  instances  of 

healing,  as  in   the  case  of  ulcers  of  the  leg, 

pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hilton,  -where  rapid  healing 

follows  the  section  of  a  nerve-branch  leading  to 

the  ulcerated  patch.    On  the  other  hand,  the  loss 

of  vitality  dependent  on  nervous  disturbance  is 

seen  in  the  rapid  formation  of  bed-sores  on  the 

sacrum  in  cases  of  paraplegia.  The  same  con- 
clusion must  be  drawn  from  the  nutritive  dis- 
turbances beside  the  ordinary  disturbance  of  the 

sensory  or  motor  function  of  the  nerves,  which 

sometimes    follow    injuries  to  nerves.      Thus 

injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus,  not  severe  enough 

to  cause  actual  paralysis  of  motion,  may  produce 

a  state  of  swelling  and  hyperaemia  in  the  fingers 

— the  condition  called  '  glossy  fingers '  by  Paget. 

Similar  and  more  complicated  changes  have  been 

observed  as  the  consequence  of  gunshot  wounds 

affecting  the  nerves.    These  cases,  and  such  as 

thesCj  have  raised  the  question  whether  there 

are  '  trophic  nerves,'  that  is,  whether,  in  addition 

to  the  fibres  passing  to  the  muscles  and  to  the 

periphery,  which  are  concerned  in  motion  and 

sensation  respectively,  there  are  others  dis- 
tributed to  the  tissue-elements  themselves,  whose 

function  it  is  to  keep  these  elements  in  a  proper 

state  of  nutrition.     It  is  impossible  to  discuss 

this   theory  here;   but  we  can  only  say  that 

some  of  the  phenomena  which  are  thought  to 
make  necessary  the  theory  of  trophic  nerves 
appear  to  be  explicable  by  assuming  the  presence 
in  the  mixed  nerve-trunks  of  some  fibres  de- 
rived from  the  sympathetic  system.  The  con- 
nection of  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  with 
nutrition,  though  chiefly  displayed  through 
variations  in  the  circulation,  is  undoubted.  In 
the  rare  cases  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  human  subject  of  lesion  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  in  the  neck,  a  permanent  change  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  affected  part  is  observed  when 
the  well-known  vascular  changes  have  passed 
away  or  become  greatly  modified.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord,  for  example,  locomotor  ataxia, 
affections  of  the  joints,  resembling  chronic 
rheumatism,  have  been  observed,  which  may  be 
veiy  plausibly,  though  not  yet  with  certainty, 
ascribed  to  nervous  derangements.  On  the 
strength  of  these  cases  it  has  been  supprsed 
that  in  other  forms  of  rheumatic  and  rheuma- 
toid disease,  the  distribution  of  the  morbid 
changes  depends  upon  the  nervous  system ;  but 
this  must  be  regarded  as  quite  theoretical. 
Still  more  uncertain  are  the  theories  which  have 
been  framed  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  in- 
ternal diseases,  such  as  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  &c.,  as  a  consequence  of  nerve-lesions. 

When  we  find  disorders  of  nutrition  neither 
caused  by  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood, 
nor  connected  with  any  nejTPUS  derangements, 
the  fundamental  change  must  be  referred  to  the 


tissne-elements  themselves;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  disorders  depending  upon 
such  changes  in  the  minute  tissue-elements  is 
very  large ;  and  the  field  of  '  elemental  pa- 
thology '  may  be  larger  even  than  that  of  nerve- 
pathology  or  i)lood-pathology.  Such  an  expla- 
nation is  particularly  reasonable  when  the 
changes  are  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  body,  and  when  they  are  connected  with 
advancing  age ;  as,  for  instance,  fatty  de>;enera- 
tion  of  the  cornea,  turning  grey  of  the  hair,  and 
primary  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  arteries. 
In  these  cases  it  seems  unnecessary  to  suppos* 
any  implication  of  the  nervous  system,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation  plainly  do  not 
account  for  the  facts.  It  can  only  be  supposed 
that  the  tissue-elements,  like  the  organism  it- 
self, have  their  natural  term  of  life,  and  that 
this  term  varies  in  different  individuals,  in  whom, 
therefore,  these  failures  of  nutrition  are  merely 
the  expression  of  the,  more  or  less,  premature 
old  age  of  certain  elements.  These  changes 
may  be,  and  often  are,  the  expression  of  tbe 
general  condition  of  the  whole  body,  which  is 
more  obvious  in  some  parts  than  others,  simply 
because  the  tissue-elements  in  these  pEirts  are 
older  or  lass  vigorous. 

Treatment. —  Having  spoken  of  the  chief 
causes  of  disorders  of  nutrition,  it  remains  to 
consider  whether  there  is  any  general  treatment 
applicable  to  such  disorders,  independent  of  the 
special  treatment  proper  to  many  of  them  as 
special  diseases. 

With  regard  to  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
body,  we  can  only  refer  to  what  has  been  said 
onder  the  head  of  Atbofht,  Gtenesai,,  since 
hypertrophy  is  not  a  condition  which  practi- 
cally requires  treatment,  unless  exceptionally, 
as  hypertrophy  of  a  special  tissue.  With  re- 
gard to  local  disorders  of  nutrition,  the  first 
and  only  generally  applicable  rule  must  be  to  re- 
move, impossible,  the  local  cause.  If  the  cause  is 
obscure,  or,  when  discovered,  cannot  be  obviated, 
the  treatment  must  be  guided  by  circumstances, 
but  will  usually  be  more  of  a  general  character. 
As  an  example  of  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
disordered  nutrition,  we  have  instances  in  which 
the  phenomena  of  nerve-lesion  above  referred 
to  have  disappeared  entirely  on  removing  a 
fragment  of  lead  or  other  irritating  substance 
from  the  nerve-trunk.  A  more  familiar  instance 
is  where  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  in  a  per- 
manent state  of  malnutrition  from  stagnation 
of  blood  in  varicose  reins ;  cedema,  eczema,  sub- 
cutaneous induration,  and  ulcers  may  result. 
If,  by  suitable  pressure  or  surgical  treatment  of 
the  diseased  veins,  the  circulation  is  rendered 
normal,  all  these  morbid  conditions  will  be 
healed.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  local  dis- 
orders of  nutrition  can  only  be  treated  by  im- 
proving the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body.  Ca- 
chectic children,  for  instance,  may  exhibit  chronic 
conjimctiritis,  bronchial  catarrh,  eczema  of  the 
flexures,  and  the  peculiar  sloughing  sores  of 
the  fingers  which  have  no  distinct  name,  but  are 
well-known  indications  of  malnutrition.  If,  in 
place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  local  treatment,  we 
use  general  treatment,  directed  to  improve  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  all  these  local  disorder! 
may  entirely  and  perhaps   simultaneously  get 


NYCTALOPIA. 
Tell   as  they  depend  only  upon  the  deficient 
coffer  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  tissues  in 
•..»»1  J.  F-  Paine. 


jjTOTALOPIA.  —  Like  hemeralopia  this 
irord  has  bean  used  in  two  opposite  and  contra- 
diotoiy  senses ;  one  signifying  night-sight  or 
JM-bHndness ;  the  other  night-blindness  or  dny- 
si^hl.  Aooording  to  the  former,  the  etymology 
of  the  word  is  vii{,  night,  and  fiif,  the  eye;  but 
according  to  the  latter,  it  is  nij,  night,  and 
Wilf  blind-eyed,  which  in  its  turn  is  derived 
from  oXois,  blind,  and  6+.  The  testimony  of 
Hippocrates  is  cited  in  favour  of  the  former 
meaning ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
irork  in  which  the  terra  occurs  is  not  genuine, 
sad  there  is,  moreover,  some  warrant  fop  the 
nMumption  that  the  text  may  not  have  been  cor- 
rsctly  copied.  Galen,  AStius,  Paulus  JEginota, 
Pliny,  and  most  of  the  best  ancient  authors, 
employ  the  word  as  meaning  night-blindness, 
and  we  shall  use  it  in  this  sense  fiere.  Nycta- 
lopia may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  disorder  of 
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vision  in  which  objects  are  seen  well,  and  with- 
out pain  or  discomfort,  during  the  day,  or  by 
strong  artificial  light,  but  become  more  or  less 
invisible  in  a  deep  shade,  or  by  twilight.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  hemeralopia.  See  Hemebalopia  ; 
and  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

NTMFHOMAiriA  ("^ju^ij,  a  woman,  and 
lUocIa,  madness). — A  form  of  mental  derangement 
in  women,  characterised  by  an  insatiable  desire 
for  sexual  intercourse.  See  Sexdax.  Functions 
IN  THE  Female,  Disorders  of. 

WTSTAQ-MTIS  (^vMrayiios,  from  vuo-Tafw, 
I  nod). — An  involuntary  movement  of  the  eye- 
ball, due  to  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
globe.  It  usually  affects  both  eyes.  The  move- 
ment is  generally  horizontal,  that  is  from  side  to 
side,  and  is  then  called  osciltatory;  but  it  may 
be  rafo^or^,  that  is,  round  the  optic  axis,  or 
oblique,  when  it  is  said  to  be  mixed.  It  may  be 
(a)  congenital  or  infantile ;  (A)  acquired ;  or  (o) 
symptomatic  of  cerebral  or  spinal  disease. 
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OBSBLAKD,  the  BeTnese. — Grindelwald, 
Sginigel,  Interlaken,  Mtirren,  &c.  Oool,  bracing, 
nointain  summer  climate.  See  Cliuate,  Treat- 
ment of  Bisease  by. 

OBESITY  {tibesus,  corpulent;  from  ob,  by 
leajon  of,  and  edo,  I  eat),  —  Synon.  :  Corpu- 
lonte;  Poiysarcia;  Fr.  Obmte;  Ger.  Fettmckt, 
MMiigheit. 

DuFiBmoK.— This  term  is  applied  to  a 
general  sl^te  of  disordered  nutrition  of  the  body, 
chardcterised  by  an  excessive  development  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  more  especially  in  those  situa- 
tions where  it  is  normally  most  abundant, 
namely,  the  subcutaneous,  subserous,  and  inter- 
muscular OQunective  tissue. 
.  ^noioQT.— a,  Predisposing  causes. — The 
mBuence  of  hmdity  in  transmitting  the  liability 
to  obesity  is  undoubted,  and  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  Sex  and  .itye.— That  excessive 
corpulence  is  more  common  among  women  than 
among  men  is  also  well  known.  Several  circum- 
stances have  been  suggested  to  account  for  this, 
MM  as  the  menstrual  functions  of  women,  their 
MM  muaoular  activity  as  compared  with  men,  and 
«i«tt  frequently  dimiuished  oxidative  power,  due 
»  poverty  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  Age  appears 
»  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
msconditiqn.  Under  a  healthy  regimen  chil- 
wen  get  fat  from  birth,  notwithstanding  that 
Ktnesame  time  the  albuminoid  ingesta  must 
«5^  ^  ^liployed  in  the  construction  of  the 
rapwiypowing  tissues;  and  hence,  at  this  period 
"im.  tHe  fat  and  amyloid  food-stuffs  are  the 

hirf  source  of  the  adipose  deposit.  How  fre- 
SSf"'"  'T  ''''1''™''  improperly  fed  on 

rem.i!'''*y .'"'""'''  ^"'y  fat,  whilst  their 

§1  aTl """""'  ■'  ''^'^  '"npai'^d.    A  fat  child 

"  "°°'  "Messarily  being  a  healthy  one.    Af 


puberty  there  is  frequently  a  diminution  in 
weight,  both  relatively  to  the  height  and  abso- 
lutely; but  the  contrary  to  this  sometimes 
accompanies  the  establishment  of  menstruation, 
especially  if  the  subject  be  very  chlorotie — that 
is,  with  an  enfeebled  oxygen-carrying  blood- 
power.  After  the  age  of  forty,  particularly  in 
women  at  the  climacteric,  the  influence  of  age 
markedly  asserts  itself.  Even  the  manifestation 
of  the  hereditary  tendency  may  be  postponed 
until  that  period,  and  for  women  to  become  fat 
at  that  time  is  almost  the  rule.  The  perversion 
of  nutrition  now  under  consideration  is,  in  some 
unknown  way,  curiously  but  distinctly  associated 
with  the  degree  of  development  of  the  sexual 
functions,  and  in  an  inverse  direction.  This  is 
very  noticeable  in  eunuchs  and  animals  whoso 
generative  organs  have  been  removed,  and  the 
part  played  by  the  cessation  of  ovulation  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Even  during  preg- 
nancy, when  ovulation  is  suspended,  it  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  the  subcutaneous  fat  to 
be  increased  in  amount.  Bace.  — Amopg  certain 
races  obesity  appears  to  prevail,  as  for  instance 
the  H  >ttentots ;  and  whilst  amongst  some,  such 
as  certain  castes  of  Hindoos,  the  condition  has 
been  highly  estimated,  amongst  others,  as  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  it  was  regarded  as  dis- 
graceful. Climate. — Although  very  fat  people 
are  met  with  in  all  climates,  there  appears  to  be 
s  special  tendency  to  their  predominance  in  low- 
lying,  damp  countries,  whilst,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  less  often  seen  in  very  hot  and 
iu  mountainous  districts. 

Kervous  Influence. — Since  the  nervous  system 
so  directly  influences  tissue-changes,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  certain  nervous  states  favour 
obesity ;  it  is  common  in  idiots. 
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4.  Determining  causes.— Excess  of  ./bod  is 
the  first  of  these  to  be  mentioned.  Whilst  no  doubt 
s  large  excess  of  tbod  may, lead  to  corpulency,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  very  often  does  not  do 
so,  and  extremely  thin  men  are  often  large  eaters. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  many  women  -who  become 
excessively  obese  have  poor  appetites.  Nor 
does  it  seem  in  these  different  classes  of  cases, 
that  the  kind  of  food  makes  much  difference. 
Some  get  fat,  eat  what  they  will ;  others  do  not, 
whatever  the  diet.  Brink.  —  It  is,  however, 
usually  the  case  that  very  fat  people  take  a  large 
amount  of  fluid  food.  How  alcohol  acts  in  the 
production  of  fat  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  asserted 
that  it  does  so  by  diminishing  oxidation;  but 
this  is  not  the  entire  explanation,  for  the  extent 
of  obesity  is  far  from  being  proportionate  to  the 
amount  taken,  and  not  unfrequently  an  exces- 
sive ingestion  is  not  associated  with  coi^ulency. 
There  would  seem  al^o  to  be  something  due  to 
the  form  in  which  the  alcohol  is  taken.  Exercise, 
— ^Deficient  muscular  activity,  by  diininishing  the 
amount  of  oxidation  of  tissue,  favours  obesity ; 
and  since,  as  a  rule,  the  stouter  the  person  the 
less  capable  is  he  of  exercise,  these  two  conditions 
react  one  upon  the  other,  to  the  advantage  of  fat- 
production.  Disease. — ^Exceptional  cases  of  cor- 
pulence have  followed  recovery  from  fever,  and 
extensive  bleedings,  even  when  there  had  been  no 
predisposition ;  and  a  similar  result  has  been  met 
with  after  prolonged  administration  of  mercurials 
and  arsenic,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by 
the  deteriorating  influence  that  these  'drugs  are 
•aid  to  possess  on  the  red-blood  corpuscles. 

Pathology. — Assuming  that  the  current  views 
on  lipogenesis  or  fat-fomiation  are  known  to  the 
reader,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  from 
whatever  source  the  fat  of  the  body  be  derived, 
whether  from  the  fatty,  the  amyloid,  or  albu- 
minoid elements  of  the  food,  or  from  all,  as  is 
most  probable,  the  fact  of  its  being  stored  up  as 
adipose  tissue  must  be  regarded  chemically  as 
an  expression  of  deficient  oxidation;  a  process 
which,  if  it  had  been  more  complete,  would  have 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  these  elements  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  to  which  the  fat  itself 
is  reduced  when  it  is  subsequently  used  up  in  the 
economy.  It  is  thus  thait  the  corpulence  that 
frequently  attends  such  morbid  states  as  anaemia, 
chlorosis,  hsemorrhag«,  some  pulmonary  and  car- 
diac diseases,  and  alcoholism,  is  to  be  explained  ; 
since  in  all  these  diseases  the  oxygenising  power 
of  the  blood  is  deficient. 

The  fat  of  the  body  in  an  average  male  adult 
constitutes  about  onef-twentieth,  and  in  the  female 
rather  more,  of  the  total  weight.  It  is  not  for 
3J  months  after  the  commencement  of  develop- 
ment, that  the  adipose  tissue  is  sufficiently  dif- 
ferentiated to  be  distinguishable ;  it  gradually  in- 
creases in  amount,  being  considerable  at  birth  and 
up  to  puberty,  when  it  often  diminishes  slightily ; 
duringmaturityitincreases,  or  the  reverse,  being 
very  variable  in  amount ;  and  during  old  age  it 
decreases.  During  childhood  the  adipose  tissue 
is  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  than  in  later  life,  when  fat  tends  to 
diminish  on  the  surface  in  proportion  as  it  be- 
comes deeper-seated. 

In  the  three  situations  in  which  the  fat  is  chiefly 
deposited— aamely,  the  lubcutaneous,  subserous, 


and  inter-muscular  connective  tissue — there  are 
certain  areas  which  are  preferred  by  it,  as  there 
are  others  which  escape.  Whilst  the  abdomen, 
buttocks,  and  back  of  the  neck  are  especially  pro- 
minent, the  wrists,  ankles,  eyelids,  scrotum  and 
penis  are  free  from  fat  Beneath  mucous  mem- 
branes it  is  very  unequally  distributed.  Fat  is 
never  seen  beneath  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  the  parietal  pericardium, 
or  the  visceral  pleura ;  whilst  the  great  omentum, 
which  usually  weighs  ahout  h-Vo.,  may  reach  to 
7  lbs.  or  8  lbs,,  or,  it  is  said,  even  30  lbs. ;  and 
under  the  synovial  membranes  fat  may  be  de- 
posited to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  the  joints. 

The  ordinary  state  of  the  organs,  found  in  very 
corpulent  people  is,  that  the  lungs  are  small; 
the  heart  and  the  liver  large,  and  infiltrated 
with  fat ;  the  gall-bladder  containing  only  a  little 
pale  bile  or  mucus ;  the  stomach  large  and  mus- 
cular, but  well-developed ;  the  kidneys  small ; 
as  also  the  spleen  and.  lyniphatiQ  glands ;  and 
the  pancreas  largely,  developeid. 

Like  many  other  conditions  of  disease,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  the  exact  line  at  which  a 
morbid  obesity  may  be  said  to  commence.  All 
degrees  of  corpulence,  indicated  by  such  terms  as 
'  stout,'  '  embonpoint,'  &c.,  occur,  to  which  the 
notion  of  disease  is  wholly  inapplicable.  Nor, 
as  will  be  seen,  can  the  disturbance  of  function 
be  taken  in  all  cases  as  the  measure  of  a  morbid 
state,  since  the  impairment  of  function  is  not 
always  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fat. 

As  instances  of  extreme  corpulency  the  follow- 
ing may  be  quoted: — 

Daniel  Lambert,  who  at  twenty-three  years 
old  weighed  32  stone,  but  could  walk  from 
Woolwich  to  London.  His  subsequent  maximum 
weight  reached  to  52  st.  11  lbs. 

Edward  Wright,  44  st. 

Dr.  Wardell  records  the  case  of  a  young 
married  woman,  who,  at  eighteen  was  thin  and 
delicate,  had  no  children,  and  lived  well.;  she 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-one ;  the  thickness  of  the 
subcutaneous  fat  on  the  sternum  was  4  inches, 
and  midway  between  pelvis  and  umbilicus  8 
inches.  The  heart  weighed  36  oz.,  the  liver 
118  oz.,  and  there  were  prolongations  of  fat  &om 
the  omentum  1  to  4  inches  long,  as  thic^  as  a 
candle. 

As  illustrations  of  precocious  obesity,  cases 
are  on  record  of  a  girl  weighing  13st.  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years ;  and  a  boy  weighing  8  st.  1 2  lbs. 
at  three  years.  This  boy  had  three  teeth  at  birth, 
and  twenty-six  at  thirteen  months  old. 

Thus,  in  extreme  cases,  one-half,  orfour-fifths 
even,  of  the  body-weight  may  be  fat;. 

Symptoms. —  The  general  appearance  of  a 
corpulent  person  scarcely  needs  description. 
The  condition  may  be  associated  either  with 
a  hyperaemic  or  full-blooded,  or  with  an  anaemic 
state  of  body,  and  it  is  desirable  to  recognise  this 
in  view  of  treatment.  Owing  to  the  fatty  infiltra- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissues,  and  the  degi-neration 
of  the' fibres,  the  muscular  energy  is  diminished, 
this  being  especially  noticeable  in  regard  to  the 
heart,  the  action  of  which  is  easjly  distnrbed,  and 
palpitation  is  a  frequent  symptim,  accompanied 
by  djrspnoea,  induced  by  slight  exertion.  The 
affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  manifests  it> 
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self  in  an  indisposition  to  active  exercise.    The 
digestive  power  is  often  very  well  maintained,  and 
this  notwitlistanding  the  frequent  excess  iMth  m 
the  quantity  and  in  the  quahty  of  food  indulged 
in    Periodical  impairments  are,  however,  fre- 
quent  and  flatulence  and  constipation  are  often 
troubieeome.    The  cardiac  sounds  are  usually 
feeble  and  distant,  though  the  reverse  ijbtains 
Then  there  is  a  hypertitophied  ventricle.    The 
pulse  is  full,  or  small  and  weak,  according  to 
the  plethoric  or  feeble  state  of  the  individual. 
The  inental  activity  is  variable,  ahd  many  ex- 
ternal causes  tend  to  modify  it;  but  the  tempera- 
ment is  proverbially  'easy-going,'  indolent,  and 
lethaigic,  especially  after  meals,  although  very 
frequently  interrupted  by  attacks  of  peevishness 
and  irritability,  or  by  unusual  somnolence  and 
miet.  Examples,  however,  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual attainments  are  not  unknown  among 
the  corpulent.  The  excretions  are  usually  copious. 
Profuse  |weating  is  induced  by  slight  exertion, 
and  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  ab\in- 
dint  The  urine  geneirally  is  acid,  and  contains 
m  excess  bf  nrio  acid.   Partly  from  chafing,  and 
paitl;  from  the  excessive  cutaneous  secretions, 
intertrigo  and  other  eiruptions  are  apt  to  occur 
m  the  folds  of  the  groin,  below  the'  mamma:, 
and' in  similar  parts.    The  vessels  share  in  the 
geneialmiilnutritionof  the  tissues,  and  atheroma 
of  the  arteries  is  often  fouiid,  whilst  the  veins 
become  distended  and  varicose,  forming  hsemor- 
tlioids  and  varicocele.    Depending  upon  these 
wciilar  changes  are  the  congested  and  bloated 
jpppjvrance  of  the  face,  and  the  liability  to  head- 
aches, vertigo,  and  giddiness.  The  sexual  appetite 
iificquently  deficient  in  both  sexes,  and  sterility 
is  common  in  women.     Disturbances  of  siglit 
and  hearidg  are  frequently  noticed  in  fat  plsopl^. 
The'  condition  of  obesity,  like  other  general 
perversions  of 'nutrition,  such  as  tnherculosis  and 
liekets,  most  distinctly  presents  other  character- 
iitics  than  the  mere  signs  ahd  symptoms  above 
CMMrated.    There  are  certain  tendencies  and 
lisbilities  which   the    state   engenders;     and 
interiiuirent  naydies  come,  to  t>ossess  special 
features.   Periodically,  the  fat  man  ails  witholit 
perhaps  any  bbrious  cause,  and  such  ailment.s 
nust  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  mialnntri- 
tion  of  the  tissues  produced  by  the  excess  of  fat. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  affections 
11  a  ptoheness  to  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  and 
alimentary  mucous  Membranes,  and  periodical 
colds  and  diarrhoeas  are  frequent.    This  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  self- 
legulalioii  of  temperature,  which  the  body  pos- 
"esses,  is  diminished  by  the  thick  layer  of  suh- 
wtaneons  fat,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
M  mterferes  with  compensatory  radiation.    At 
tie  same  time  the  plethoric  condition,  the  hy- 
peramia,  and  the  enfeebled  circulation  due  to 
tliei»rakh'6art,alltendt6the  same  end,  namely, 
a  liability  to  congestion  of  the  ill-supported  tlV 
rees,  such  as  the  mucous  membranes,  with  the 
..TTv    5*°'^  "Mflgestion  in  excessive  seeretiou 
ana  other  derangements  of  function. 

„„i°j'™  '"''J"''  '^  4™'«  as  liable  to  the 
2««i'«MSB8  as  is  the  thin  man;  and  these 

S  T^ i?'!"?.*  ™g»larly  unfavourable 
So7L  ^'.""'"shed  power  of  heat-radia- 
«»  mereaftM  the  pyrexia;  and  the  weak  heart 


favours  the  establishment  of  the  adynamic  state. 
Such  means  for  lowering  the  temperature  as  cold 
applications  have  but  little  effect  through  the 
thick  fat;  and  aconite  is  contra-indicated  by  the 
pulse.  But  since  the  oxidising  process  in  the 
corpulent  is  diminished,  the  temperature  in  the 
febrile  state  is  rarely  very  high,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  but  ill  resisted. 

The  effective .  agent  in  lipogenesis,  namely, 
deficient  oxidation  of  the  ingosta,  especially  the 
albuminoids,  also  favours  the  formation  of  uric 
acid,  and  hence  the  fat  are  often  gouty.  Saccharine 
urine  (a  condition  which,  whatever  view  be  taken 
of  its  pathology,  is  manifestly  a  state  of  defi- 
cient oxidation  of  certain  tissue-elements) — es- 
pecially that  form  which  is  met  with  in  those 
advanced  in  life — very  frequently  occurs  in-  stout 
people.  In  32  of  140  cases  of  diabetes  observed 
by  Seegen,  obesity  preceded  the  glycosuria.; . 

PnoGKESs  and  Pboqnosis.— The  progress  of 
obesity  is  essentially  chronic,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
tends  to  other  than  increase  of  this  state.  Ex- 
treme fatness  in  the  very  young,  as  said,  usually 
subsides ;  but  the  obesity  of  advanced  life  never 
does,  unless  any  exhaustive  disease  should  co- 
exist, such  as  cancer  or  diabetes ;  and  the  latter 
by  no  means  produces  then  the  emaciation  that 
it  causes  in  young  people.  Obesity  should,  on 
the  whole,  be  regarded  as  a  grave' matter,  since 
very  fat  people  rarely  reach  an  advanced  age ; 
whilst  a  decrease  of  fat  at  middle  age  in  a  person 
hitherto  stout  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

In  obesity  death  by  syncope  may  result  from 
an  extremely  fatty  heart ;  from  apoplexy,  caused 
by  rupture  of  an  atheromatous  vessel  in  the  brain ; 
or  from  bronchitis,  with  general  oedema  from 
cardiac  dilatation. 

Tbeatment.  —  Limited  space  .prevents  even 
an  enumeration  of  the  nostrums  that  a  fanciful 
empiricism  has  suggested  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  obesity. 

Eecognising  that  accumulation  of  fat  is  a  per- 
version of  nutrition,  iifhichv  if  once  established, 
and  with  a  strong  hereditary  predispositiouj  can- 
not be  cured,  it  follows  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  increase,  by 
avoidance  of  those  factors  which  pathology  tells 
us  are  favourable  to  its  development.  The  cardinal 
rule  in  any  procedure  that  may  be  adopted  is  to 
avoid  heroic  treatment,  for  though  thereby  the 
fat  may  be  diminished,  the  result  may  bo  attained 
by  establishing  a  worse  state  of  the  body,  if  not 
'on  e  leading  even  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  guides 
as  to  how  far  a  given  plan  may  be  proceeded 
with  are,  first  of  all,' the  age  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  especi^ly  as  regards  the 
heart's  power;  and,  secondly, ' the  feelings vand 
capability  of  the  patient  as  the  treatment  is  pur- 
sued. Each  case  must  be  treated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, bearingin  mind  that  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  are  to  diminish  the  sources  of  the  fat, 
and  to  increase  the  oxygen-carrying  power  of  the 
blood  and  oxidising  power  of  the  tissues. 

The  diet  must  be  regulalted  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Since  a  healthy  diet  should  consist  of 
certain  proportions  of  nitrogenous,  amyloid,  and 
fatty  principles,  and  since  from  all  these  three 
substances  fat  may  be  formed  in  the  body,  the 
question  arises  which  can  be  most  advantageously 
diminishad.     Experience  supports  our  patbo- 
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logical  kno-vledge  in  advocating  a  withdrawal  as 
far  as  passible  of  fatty  and  starchy  food,  whilst 
a^  the  same  time  a  moderate  increase  in  albu- 
minoid matter  is  permitted;  tor  with  a  fair 
quantity  of  the  other  food-staffs,  proteids  increase 
tissue-change.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  systems 
of  dietary  for  the  corpulent  are  founded,  the  best 
known  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Banting,  who 
for  a  year  (1863)  successfully  followed  out  a  plan 
laid  down  for  him  by  Dr.  Haryey,  with  the  result 
of  losing  44  lbs.  in  weight,  and  without  the  re- 
currence of  corpulence  when  ordinary  diet  was 
resumed.  There  are  many  other  cases  recorded. 
Dr.  Cheyne,  who  weighed  32  stone,  reduced 
himself  a  third  in  weight,  and  lired  afterwards  in 
good  health  to  the  age  of  seventy-two  (Dr.  Wadd 
on  Corpaleaoe,  1822).  Lean  meats,  sweetbreads, 
fish,  except  rich  kinds,  such  as  salmon  and  eels, 
clear  soups,  poultry,  game,  eggs,  cheese,  green 
vegetables,  toast,  gluten  bread,  fresh  fruit,  and 
pickles  are  allowable  articles  of  diet.  An  average 
diet  for  an  adult  would  be  12  oz.  lean  meat,  6 
oz.  rusks  or  gluten  bread,  4  oz.  green  vegetables, 
1  oz.  butter,  and  tea  ^pint.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  how  far  water  should  or 
should  not  be  freely  allowed.  Alcohol  generally 
should  be  avoided,  but  especially  spirits  and  beer, 
which  must  be  absolutely  forbidden,  except  on 
emergency;  cider  or  the  light  dry  wines,  both 
white  and  red,  diluted  with  water,  are  less 
objectionable.  Tea  and  coffee  are  supposed  to 
interfere  with  tissue-change,  and  therefore  should 
be  taken  sparingly ;  and  milk,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  fat  it  contains,  is  to  some  extent  inadmis- 
sible. 

Exercise,  within  the  limits  of  the  patient's 
powers,  such  as  riding,  walking,  rowing,  and 
gymnastics,  is^of  great  benefit,  by  directly  induc- 
ing an  increased  oxidation  of  tissue,  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  therefore  its 
oxygen-carrying  power.  Cold-bathing,  if  Well 
borne,  is  of  advantage  on  similar  grounds,  but 
extreme  sweating  is  unadvisable,  and  may  be 
dangerous.  Breathing  compressed  air,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  tissue-oxidation,  has  been 
recommended. 

It  is  in  carrying  out  a  Bystem  rather  than 
in  devising  one  that  the  difficulty  occurs.  The 
regularity  and  restraint  prove  irksome  to  the 
patient,  and  are  frequently  broken.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  regimen  and  spare  diet  of  the  various 
spas,  such  as  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissengeu, 
and  Ems  have  great  advantages,  since  at  such 
places,  and  in  such  surroundings,  the  patient 
more  readily  and  willingly  pursues  a  given  plan. 
In  the  treatment  of  intercurrent  diseases  it  is 
essential  to  remember  the  enfeebled  resisting 
power  of  the  patient,  and  the  necessity  for  stimu- 
lants. 

Among  the  many  drugs  that  have  been  used, 
may  be  mentioned  alkalies,  iron,  and  iodine. 
Soap  was  formerly  much  employed,  as  much 
as  three  ounces  being  given  daily  with  milk  and 
lime  water ;  and  some  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
various 'waters'  are  ascribed  to  their  alkaline 
properties,  especially  the  alkaline  aperients  of 
the  above-mentioned  spas.  Iron  is  an  essential 
in  those  forms  of  corpulence  associated  with; 
anaemia,  and  most  satisfactx>ry  results  follow  its 
administration,  as  the  health  improves  and  the 
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fat  diminishes.  Young  chlorotic  subjects  benefit 
by  this  treatment,  which  may  be  advantageously 
carried  out  at  some  chalybeate  spring,  guch  as 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Harrogate,  or  Spa.  The  iodides, 
such  as  those  of  potash  and  iron,  given  in  large 
doses,  undoubtedly  effect  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  fat,  but  not  always  with  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  health.  So  long  as  this  does 
not  suffer  and  the  patient  improves,  the  drug  may 
be  persevered  in,  but  it  is  frequently  very  badly 
borne  when  taken  in  quantity.  The  preparations 
ot  fucus  vesioiilosus,  the  basis  of  certain  quack 
remedies,  appear  to  depend  for  their  value  on 
the  iodine  contained  in  them. 

W.  H.  AixcHiN. 
OBSOIiSSCEIfT,  (pbsolesco,  I  grow  out  of 
use). — A  term  applied  to  miliary  tubercle,  when 
instead  of  undergoing  destructive  changes,  it 
becomes  dried  up,  shrunken,  and  hard,  and  thus 
remains  inert,    See  Tubsbcle. 

OBSTEUOTIOIT,   and   OCCLUSIOIT.— 

Obstruction  and  occlusion  of  the  different  tubes 
and  orifices  of  the  body  are  mainly  effected  in 
three  different  ways : — first,  by  blocking  of  a 
tube  by  its  contents ;  secondly,  by  alteration  in 
its  walls ;  thirdly,  by  pressure  from  without. 

1.  Blocking. — The  first  mode  of  obstruction 
is  met  with  in  most  of  the  tubes  of  the  body,  and 
may  be  produced  in  various  ways.  The  occlu- 
ding mass  may  be  composed  of  the  normal  con- 
tents of  the  tube ;  of  these  contents  variously 
altered ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  be  some  foreign  sub- 
stance introduced  from  without.  Examples  of 
the  first  of  these  modes  occur  in  the  intestine,  in 
cases  of  impacted  faeces  or  intestinal  concretions ; 
in  the  biliary  and  urinary  passages  from  calculi ; 
in  the  ducts  of  glands  from  the  products  of 
catarrh  or  inspissated  mucus ;  and  in  the  blood- 
vessels from  deposits  of  fibrin.  Obstruction  by 
foreign  bodies  may  of  course  occur  in  all  tubes 
in  direct  communication  vith  the  external  sur- 
face, but  even  internal  tubes  are  sometimes  ob- 
structed in  this  manner.  As  examples  of  this 
may  be  cited  the  occasional  obstruction  of  the 
bile-ducts  by  hydatid  cysts,  or  by  the  ascaris 
lumbricoides  ;  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  hyda- 
tids ;  of  capillaries  by  masses  of  bacteria ;  and 
of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  by  air  sucked  in  by 
a  wounded  vein. 

2.  Parietal  Changes. — Obstruction  of  tubes 
from  alteration  in  their  walls  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  the  various  forms  of  permanent 
stricture,  and  may  arise  from  many  different  con- 
ditions. First,  in  those  tubes  whose  walls  are 
muscular,  it  may  be  the  result  of  spasm.  This 
form  of  obstruction  is  usually  only  of  temporary 
duration,  and  is, probably  not  of  very  frequent 
occuirrence.  It  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
Urethra  and  the  bile-duct,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant instances  of  it  are  met  with  in  the  respira- 
tory and  vascular  systems.  In  the  former  we 
have  examples  in  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis, 
and  also  in  the  narrowing  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
in  spasmodic  asthma ;  in  the  latter  in  the  ob- 
struction by  spasm  of  the  small  arteries  of  the 
base  of  the  brain,  to  which  the  initial  phenomena 
of  the  epileptic  seizure  are  ascribed.  'To  a  rfmilar 
spasmodic  occlusion  of  the  arterioles  of  the 
lungs  Dr.  George  Johnson  ascribes  many  of  the 
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lena  of  cholera.    To  a  more  prolonged 


ipasm  of  theblood-vesselB  the  gangrene  produced 
bv  ergot  has  been  attributed. 

Obstruction  from  more  permanent  alterations 
in  the  Trails  of  the  tubes  may  be  produced,  first, 
by  acute  infliunmatory  swelling  and  tedema, 
and  by  the  formation  of  false  membranes ;  and 
secoiidly,  by  chronic  inflammatory  thickenings 
and  cicatricial  contractions.  These  form  the 
non-nmlignant  permanent  strictures,  as  of  the 
urethra,  oesophagus,  pylorus,  and  intestines. 
Thiriy,  the  growth  of  some  malignant  or  other 
tumour  ia  the  walla  of  tubes  may  lead  to  the 
same  result.  This  form  of  stri  cture  is  especially 
common  in  the  digestive  canal,  from  the  pharynx 
downwards.  • 

3.  External  Pressure. — ^Lastly,  obstruction 
and  occlusion  are  often  the  result  of  pressure  from 
without.  This  pressure  may  be  exercised  by  a 
tumour  of  some  kind,  or  by  enlargement  of  an 
organ,  as,  for  example,  the  obstruction  of  the 
trachea  produced  by  an  enlarged  thyroid  body. 
Or  the  pressure  from  without  may  bo  produced 
by  the  effects  of  itiflammatory  processes  occur- 
ring in  the  surrounding  parts.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  this  in  occlusion  of  the  intestine  bjr 
fibrous  bands,  and  in  obstruction  of  the  tubuli 
uriniferi  of  the  kidney  by  the  cirrhotic  process. 
Other  examples  of  pressure  from  without,  causi  ng 
obstruction,  occur  in  displacements  of  the  intes- 
tine iu  hernia,  with  which  may  be  classed  the 
wioua  forms  of  volvulus. 

Effects. — The  effects  of  obstruction  and  oc- 
dneiou  differ,  of  course,  according  to  the  tube  or 
orifice  affected.  They  are  in  partdue  to  the  arrest 
offunctionof  the  tube,  and  in  partare  purely 
mechanical.  The  most  general  mechanical  effect 
is  dilatation  of  the  tube  behind  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  its 
coiitents  (see  Dilatatioh),  and  arrest  of  func- 
tion beyond  it.  When  these  contents  are  them- 
selves irritating,  or  when  the  disturbing  cause 
also  constricts  the  blood-vessels,  ulceration,  or 
gangrene  and  perforation,  are  liable  to  occur. 
The  other  effects  are  mainly  due  to  the  backward 
pressure  of  the  accumulation.  In  cases  where 
the  tube  is  the  duct  of  a  gland,  the  ultimate  effect 
IS  to  arrest  the  secreting  function,  and  cause 
atrophy  of  the  gland.  This  is  attended  by  cesser 
tion  of  any  further  accumulation ;  and  sometimes 
eomplete  absorption  of  the  previous  accumulation 
Wtes  place,  and  the  dilated  duct  shrinks  and  be- 
comes completely  atrophied.  Examples  of  this 
soiies  of  changes  occur  not  infrequently  in  the 
oteter  and  kidney.  W.  Gasxbt. 

OCOUPATIOM-,  .ffltiology  ot.—See  Dis- 
«iBs,  Causes  of ;  and  Public  Health. 
ffilDElIA.   (oiSt'a,  I    swell).— Synon.  :    Fr. 


«;  Ger,  (Edem. — A  dropsical  effusion  in 
Mie  cellular  tissue,  whether  subcutaneous,  sub- 
Bueons,  subserous,  or  in  the  interstices  of  organs. 


(ESOPHAGUS,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Pr. 

^WiM  ,fffi!(>p%e;,Ger.  Kran&keiten   der 
opeweroftrn-The  diseases  of  the  tesophagus  may 
he  considered  in  the  following  order :- 
1.  (Bsophagitis.— Inflammation  of  the  ceso- 

^noMGL-inflanmiation  of  the  oesophagus, 
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arising  in  its  structures  and  confined  to  it,  is  an 
affection  of  rare  occurrence ;  or  it  may  be  that 
it  offers  so  few  marked  symptoms  that  but  small 
attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  it  never  comes  before 
the  physician.  But  by  no  means  uncommon  is 
the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  oesophagus 
from  nelglibouring  structures.  Thus,  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  throat  and  fauces  may  pass 
down  the  (esophagus.  In  children  thrush  has 
been  seen  to  extend  into  the  gullet,  setting  up  a 
certain  amount  of  inflammation ;  and  the  same 
holds  good  with  regard  to  diphtheria  and  croup. 
Where  organic  disease  of  this  organ  exists,  a 
certain  amount  of  inflammation  is  liable  to  be 
set  up.  But  by  far  the  most  common  causes  of 
acute  cesophagitis  are  the  ingestion  of  irritating 
or  corrosive  substances,  such  as  boiling  w^ter, 
alkalies,  or  acids ;  and  mechanical  injury  from 
the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies. 

Symptoms. — Somewhere  iu  the  line  of  the 
oesophagus  pain,,  varying  in  intensity,  of  a  burn- 
ing or  lalncinating  character,  is  complained,  of, 
at  times  so  severe  as  to  induce  vomiting.  This 
pain  is  rendered  intensely  acute  by  all  attempts 
at  swallowing.  Even  the  passage  of  the  saliva  is 
sufllcient  to  set  it  up,  and  hence  it  is  that  this  fluid 
is  seen  dribbling  from  the  mouth  of  the  child  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  disorder.  Thirst  is  a  usual 
accompaniment  of  oesophagitis;  but  rather  than 
endure  the  agony  of  awallowing  fluids,  the  indi- 
vidual will  put  from  him  all  fluids,  however 
bland.  If  the  attendant  insist  upon  an  effort 
being  made  to  swallow  some  sustenance,  most 
usually  this  is  speedily  rejected,  accompanied 
with  much  viscid  mucus,  flakes  of  lymph,  mem- 
branous shreds,  and  sometimes  blood  or  pus.  The 
amount  of  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance  is 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation. 

Fbognosis. —  If  simple,  acute  cesophagitis 
usually  terminates  in  resolution,  and  somewhat 
speedily.  If  it  be  due  to  the  passage  of  acrid 
or  hot  substances,  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus 
may  result;  or  simply  a  permanent  thickening 
of  the  coats  of  the  tube,  whereby  its  calibre  is 
reduced,  and  stricture  is  the  result. 

Tbeatment. — It  is  best  to  abstain  from  all 
attempts  to  give  nourishment  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  to  rely  entirely  upon  nutritive  enemata 
till  the  acuteness  of  the  affection  has  passed.  Ice 
may,  however,  be  given  to  the  patient  to  euck)»if 
it  prove  agreeable  to  him.  For  the  relief  of  the 
pain  warm  poultices  may  be  applied  externally, 
or  opiate  fomentations.  Opium  may  be  sidmini&- 
tered  either  by  enema,  or  subcukmeously.  The 
state  of  the' bowels  must  be  attended  to. 

2.  Ulceration. — jEtiology. — This  affection, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  may  arise  as  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  irritating  fluids  through  the 
oesophagus.  More  commonly  it  is  brought  about 
-by  the  swallowing  of  certain  pointed  or  angular 
bodies  which  stick  in  the  gullet,  and  cannot  be 
dislodged,  or  before  their  removal  have  eroded 
the  mucous  membrane  and  produced  ulceration. 
Simple  ulcer  and  perforating  ulcer  of.  the  (eso- 
phagus have  also  been  described ;  they  are  similar 
to  those  which  are  observed  in  the  stomach,  but 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Symptoms. — These  are  similar  to  the  pheno- 
mena described  under  oesophagitis,  only  the  pain 
is  more  localised,  and  is  more  generally  referred 
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to  a  ciroumsoribed  spot  between  the  scapulae  in 
the  back,  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  or  in  the 
praecordia.  The  same  difficulty  in  swallowing 
is  experienced,  and,  on  account  of  the  slowness 
of  the  ulcerated  surface  to  heal,  is  much  more 
protracted,  so  that  the  patient  emaciates  rapidly, 
and  death  from  starvation  has  even  been  known 
to  occur.  In  thti  perforating  variety  a  commu- 
nication may  be  established  between  the  (eso- 
phagus and  one  of  the  bronchi^— more  likely  the 
left,  the  pleura,  or  the  pericardium.  Ausculta- 
tion may  reveal  a  change  of  tone  in  the  sound 
of  the  swallow;  it  being  more  dead  in  quality  than 
in  health.  The  bolus  swallowed  seems  also  as 
if  it  were  diminished  in  bulk,  but  much  elongated, 
so  that  it  takes  longer  to  pass  the  ulcerated  spot 
that  it  does  at  any  other  portion  of  the  tube,' 

PBoasosis, — This  must  be  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  ulcer,  but  it  is  always'  seriolis. 

Tkeatmbnt. — Not  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
npon  medicinal  treatment.  The  patient's  strength 
must  be  sustained  by  the  liberal  use  of  generous 
diet  if  he  can  swallow,  or  by  nutrient  enemata. 
It  may  be  passible  to  pass  into  the  stomach  a 
small-sized  oesophageal  tube(catheterKo.  15)  and, 
by  attachiilg  it  to  the  stomach-pump,  thereby 
introduce  plenty  of  nourishment.  Stimulants 
will  also  most  likely  be  called  for.  Ice  may  be' 
freely  allowed.  Local  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  tannic  acid,  boras,  and  other  agents,  by 
means  of  bougies,  has  been  advised.  ' 

3.  Siiatation, — ^Dilatation  may  aifect  the 
■esophagus  in  its  entire  length,  but  more  com- 
monly involves  merely  a  portion  of  the  tube,  as  is 
frequently  observed  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the 
(esophagus.  In  addition  to  this;  sacs  are  met 
with  in  the  walls  of  the  canal,  which  commu- 
nicate with  it.  These  direrticuli  are  usually^ 
formed  by  the  distension  of  all  the  coats  of 
the  oesophagus,  but  sometimes  by  the  mucous 
membrane  alone  becokning  dilated,  and  pushed 
between  the  other  coats.  The  causes  which  give 
rise  to  this  condition,  in  addition  to  stricture,  are 
the  lodgment  of  some  foreign  body  in  the  walls 
of  the  oesophagus  (this  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent origins  of  the  diverticula),  and  paralysis 
of  the  walla  induced  by  chronic  catarrh.  ' 

'  Symptoms. — These  are  not  marked.  If  the  dila- 
tation be  idiopathic,  and  involve  the  whole  length 
o*the  tube,  nothing  very  abnormal  will  be  present 
to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  this  condition.  If  it  be 
secondary,  dependent  upon  stricture,  then  in  ad- 
dition to  the  symptoms  described  under  that  head; 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  food,  after  it  has  been 
swallowed,  is  nrach  longer  retained  than  fbrmerly.' 
There  is  also  experienced  a  sensation  of  fulness, 
which  may  sometimes  be  perceptible  to  vision, 
at  the  point  above  the  stricture,  and  this  is  ac- 
companied by  a  desire  to  relieve  the  sensation 
by  vomiting,  which  sooner  or  later  occurs,  spon- 
taneously or  induced  by  thepatient  himself,  and' 
affords  great  and  immediate  comfort.  In  the 
case  of  diverticula,  when  of  some  size,  the  symp- 
toms are  Very  similar  to  those  above  described. 
In  addition,  it  may  be  noticed  that  a  very  bad 
odour  is  given  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient, 
due  to  ths  retention  and  decomposition  of  the  food 
in  these  pouches.  Aecordingtothfeir  site, tumours, 
varying  in  size  as  the  individual  has  more  or  less 
lately  been  partaking  of  food,  may  be  observed. 
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These  may  sometimes  interfere  with  respiration 
or  circulation.  Auscultation  in  the  case  of  simple 
dilatation  indicates  that  no  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  bolus  exists,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
longation of  the  time  it  takes  to  pass  into  the 
stomach.  But  an  alteration  in  the  vigour  of  the 
peristaltic  action  is  observed.  There  is  a  defi- 
ciency or  entire  loss  of  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  gradual  transmission  of  the 
bolus  onwards  is  no  longer  heard,  but  it  appears 
to  run  or  drop  at  once  into  the  stomach.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  men  are  more  subject  tc 
this  affection  than  women ;  and  h  id  met  with  in 
the  decline  of  life. 

TREATMENT. —  Treatment  is  of  no  avail  for 
dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  except  so  far  as 
to  remove  the  cause,  if  possible,  and  to  treat 
symptoms. 

4,  Stricture. — This  affection  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  either  of  the  two  first-named  disorders  ; 
or  of  a  changed  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  (eso- 
phagus, brought  about  by  the  existence  of  some 
new  growth,  such  as  that  resulting  from  cancer  or 
syphilis,  Further,  contraction  of  the  oesophagus 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tumour  or  other 
growth  pressing  upon,  and  so  narrowing  its 
calibre.  Or,  finally,  it  may  be  simply  functional 
in  ite  nature,  giving  rise  to  temporary  obstruc- 
tion, known  as  spasm  (cesophagismus)  and  funo- 
tional  paralysis  of  the  (Bsophagus. 

Symptoms. — Organic  stricture  of  the  oesopha- 
gus may  have  existed  for  some  time  before  the 
patient  or  his  medical'  attendant  realises  the  gra- 
vity of  the  complaint,  because  th«  symptoms  de- 
velop themselves  only  very  gradually.  The  most 
noticeablo  of  all  is  the  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
At  first  this  may  be  merely  occasional,  and 
only  perceived  when  a  tblerably  large  bolus  is 
attempted  to  be  passed  down  the  gullet;  but 
gradually  the  difficulty  increases,  and  it  is  now 
not  only  confined  to  the  attempt  to  swallow 
solids,  however  finely  masticated,  but  semi-solids 
give  rise  to  the  same  sensation  as  if  the  food 
never  passed  a  certain  point,  this  point  being 
usually  referred  to  the  manubrium  stemi,  at 
the  upper  or  lower  portion,  wherever  the  stric- 
ture is  situated.  If  the  patient,  by  dint  Of  great 
resolution  and  perseverance,  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty to  such  an  extent  as  to  swallow  some 
food,  the  first  morsel  passed  being  always  the 
greatest  trial,  it  maybe  retained  for  a  time,  but 
is  ultimately  rejected.  This  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  food  swallowed  increases  to  such  an  extent, 
that  all  aliment  is  regurgitated,  rather  than 
vomited.  The  rejected  matter  consists  of  the 
food,  but  little  altered,  laraely  mixed  with  mu- 
cus, or  sometimes  with  a  little  blood  and  pns. 
The  reaction  is  always  alkaline.  Finally  the  dys- 
phagia becomes  so  marked  that  even  the  attempt 
to  swallow  liquids  is  given  up  as  hopeUss.  Co- 
incident with  the  advance  of  this  dysphagia  does 
the  emaciation  progress;  the  abdomen  falls  in ; 
and  the  patient  dies  from  starvation.  The  passage 
of  a  bougie  will  definitely  settle  any  doiibt  as 
to  the  existence  of  an  organic  stricture,  besides 
affording  information  as  to  its  site,  extent,  and 
form ;  but  the  operation  mnst  not  be  performed 
without  due  consideration,  as  it  has  happened 
that  an  unrecognised  aneurism  has  been  (Opened 
by  this  instrument.  Auscultation  will  also  aid  iu 
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the  dingnosis.  Itinll  roreal  the  same  slowing 
of  the  passage  of  the  holus  already  rrferrecl  to,, 
and  the  same  elongation  of  it.  In  addition,  jf  the 
stricture  be  very  narrow,  then  the  food  will  be 
heard  to  pass  through  it  with  difficulty  and  with 
a  creaking  sound ;  while  if  it  be  narrower  still, 
particularly  if  the  food  be  fluid  in  its  consistence, 
■  it  eddies  us  it  were  in  a  fimnel,  with  a  prolonged 
resonant  pirgle,'  as  described  by  AUbutt. 

Spaimodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  differs 
from  the  organic  form  in  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  dysphagia  comes  on  ;  its  paroxysmal 
nature;  its  not  unfrequently  being  but  one  of  tlie 
many  symptoms  of  hysteria ;  its  occurrence  in 
young  anaemic  females,  or  hypochondriacal  men ; 
and  though  dyspepsia  may  be  complained  of,  and 
even  prove  an  exciting  cause,  stiH  emaciation 
does  not  exist.  The  point  where  the  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  the  food  is  experienced  is 
usually  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  or 
pharynx.  Occasionally  pain  is  complained  of 
on  attempting  to  swallow,  and  food  taken  is 
iometimes  ejected.  But  the  spasm  soon  yields, 
and  food  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach.  The 
difficulty  in  swallowing  is  much  increased  by 
the  attempt-  being  witnessed  by  sympathising 
friends,  and  a  stern  command  to  cease  from  such 
frirolous  efforts  often  succeeds,  to  a  surprising 
degree,  in  OTercoming  the  dysphagia.  On  in- 
ticiducing  a  bougie,  it  will  of  course  be  stopped 
if  the  spasm  exists  at  the  moment ;  but  gentle, 
KKeful,  continuous  pressure  will  ultimately 
eause  the  spasm  to  give  way,  and  thus  its  true 
nature  mil  be  revealed, 

PaooNosis.— The  prognosis  in  cases  of  real 
orgaaic  stricture  cannot  be  otherwise  than  always 
grave.  If  it  be  due  to  cancerous  growth,  then 
it  must  necessarily  be  most  unfavourable.  Spas- 
modic stricture  is  very  hopeful. 

TRBiTMrar.— The  treatment  appertains  more 
to  the  domain  of  surgery  than  of  medicine.  In 
the  case  of  organic  stricture,  the  frequent  passage 
of  bougies  of  varying  size  often  proves  valuable, 
except  in  the  case  of  cancer,  when  it  should 
never  be  attempted.  Diet  must  be  attended  to, 
the  state  of  the  stomach  looked  to,  and  dys- 
peptic indications  combated.  If  food  cannot  be 
•wallowed  a  small  catheter  may  be  introduced 
through  this  stricture,  and  the  patient  fed  by 
the  Btctoaoh-pump ;  or  nutrient  enemata  may 
to  administered.  For  the  spasmodic  variety,  the 
general  system  must  be  braced,  tonics  prescribed, 
and  the  usual  anti-hysterical  remedies  ordered. 

5.  Morbid  Growths.— By  far  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  growth  in  the  oesophagus  is  cancer. 
Uccasionally  fibroid  tumours  are  seen,  either 
m  such,  or  as  polypi,  situated  about  the  level  of 
we  cricoid  cartilage.  '  When  carcinomatous,  the 
ponh  may  he  any  of  the  usual  varieties  of 
mcer;  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  to  affect 
™  upper  thud,  more  commonly  the  lower  third, 
m  very  rarely  the  middle  of  the  guUet.  It  com- 
mncesintha  submucous  tissue,  speedily  involv- 
ing the  other  coats  of  the  tube.  From  this  it 
3?  ?  °°"'*'°'^g^»s-  aid  perforation  of  the 
place.  '  *°"*'  ""^  pericardium  may  take 

of  th«'™™v~*^™^°"''3  *«  attention  to  cancer 
1^7?'»8»8,_this  disease  may  well  be  sus- 
f^w  i>,  in  an  mdividual  above  middle  age, 
67 
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gradually  increasing  dysphagia  be  complained 
of;  if  symptoms  of  stricture  be  pronounced;  if 
pain  be  experienced,  especially  of  a  lancinating 
cliaracter,  about  the  spine  and  shoulder-blades ; 
if  nausea  and  retching  be  observed,  together 
with  irritating  cough,  and  occasional  hiccough  ; 
if  the  patient  continue  to  emaciate,  and  present 
the  dirty  greenish-yellow  complexion  common 
in  cancerous  cachexia,  together  with  cnbirgement 
of  lymphatic  glands  :  and  most  certainly  shall 
>vo  be  confirmed  in  our  diagnosis  if,  on  examina- 
tion of  the  vomited  matters,  cancer-cells  be  seen, 
Pjeognosis. — The  prognosis  is  of  the,  worst 
description.  The  patient  gradually  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  dies  of  inanition. 
_  Treatment. — Treatment  can  be  merely  pal- 
liative. It  consists  in  relieving  the  pain  by  nar- 
cotics ;  and  endeavouring  to  sustain  the  patient's 
strength  as  long  as  possible. 

Cjlaod  Muihhead. 

CBSTEUS  {olnTfas,  a  gadfly).— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Oesire ;  Ger.  JBremse. — ^A  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, called  gadflies,  the  larvae  of  which,  vulgarly 
known  as  maggots  or  bots,  live  parasiticaUy  in 
man  and  animals.  The  ordinary  human  bot, 
(Estrushominis,  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  England, 
but  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  warm  coun- 
tries, especially  in  South  America.  The  larva  of 
the  gadfly  of  the  ox,  (Estrus  bovia,  also  occasionally 
attacks  man.  Dr,  J.  M.  Duncan  has  recorded 
an  interesting  case  of  the  latter  kind  (^Edhiburgh 
Monthly  Journal,  1854),  and  Bracey  Clark  long 
previously  noticed  a,  similar  instance.  Cases  of 
(Estrus  hominis  were  either  described  or  noticed 
by  many  earlier  observers,  amongst  whom  were 
Linnaeus,  Gmelin,  Eudolphi,  Olivier,  Gill,  How- 
ship,  and  Treherne.  The  writer  is  in  possession 
of  full  particulars  of  a,  case  forwarded  to  him, 
with  the  parasite,  by  Mr.  Higginson  of  Liver- 
pool. It  occurred  in  a  boil  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh.  A  third  species  of  human  bot,  (Esiraa 
guildingii,  from  Trinidad,  is  described  by  Guild- 
ing ;  besides  which,  nearly  a  score  of  other 
similar  cases  have  been  placed  on  record  by 
various  authors  who  were  not  able  to  identify 
the  species. 

True  maggots  and  other  bot-like  larvse  are 
continuaily  encountered  in  medical  practice.  As 
a  rule,  their  identification  as  species  can  only  be 
determined  by  skilled  entomologists.  Some  forty 
years  ago  Mr.  Hope  referred  the  forms  then 
known  to  upwards  of  twenty  separate  genera 
of  insects  (Londmi  Medical  Gazette,  1,837-38). 
Amongst  cases  of  insect  larvse  possessing  more 
than  ordinary  interest  we  may  pai'ticularise  the 
following : — 1 .  Several  cases  in  which  the  larvifi 
of  the  coleopterous  insect  Blaps  {B.  mortisaga) 
passed  from  the  stomach  and  intestines.  ,  In 
Pickell's  celebrated  case  1,206  larvse  were  found, 
besides  several  of  the  full-grown  insects,  which 
are  popularly  known  as  the  churchyard  beetle. 
The  writer  recorded  a  case  {British  Med.  Jour., 
1877),  from  the  practice  of  Dr.  Home,  of  Barn- 
sley,  where  a  living  larva  was  passed  by  an 
infant.  2.  Numerous  eases  of  the  larvse  of  An- 
thomyia  canalicularis.  Several  of  these  have 
occurred  in  the  writer's  practice.  3.  Jn  Hope's 
list  (loc.  oil.)  nine  case?-  of  mealworm  are  given 
{Tenebrio  molitorX     '*\  the  occurrence  in  the 
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human  bodjr  of  the  maggots  of  rarions  species 
af  fly  has  frequently  been  noticed  (Musca  domes- 
tica,  M.  carnaria,  M.  sarcophaga,  M.  wmitoria, 
&c.).  5.  In  several  instances,  tke  so-called  rat- 
tailed  larTse  {HelopMlus)  have  been  passed  per 
anum.  One  such  case  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  writer  by  Mr.  Noot ;  and  a  more 
recent  instance  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  S.  Westropp,  at  Lisdoonvarna,  Ire- 
land. The  writer  identified  the  parasite  in  both 
eases.  6.  The  late  Dr.  Livingstone,  when  in 
Africa,  was  attacked  in  the  leg  by  a  small  bot- 
like  larva,  which  Dr.  Kirk  removed  by  incision. 
The  specimen  was  presented  to  the  writer,  and 
is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons  (Catalogue  of  Eatozoa, 
No.  196).  In  actual  practice  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  larvie  .  of  various  species  of  moths 
{Noctua),  either  in  the  night-stool  or  chamber- 
utensil  ;  these,  for  the  most  part,  being  acciden- 
tally introduced.  In  like  manner  the  maggots 
of  various  butterflies  and  other  insects,  are  often 
passed,  having  been  previously  swallowed  along 
with  food.  Lastly  (7),  we  may  refer  to  the 
horrible  habits  of  the  larvas  of  the  golden  fly 
{Lucilia  hominivorax).  This  insect,  according  to 
M.  Coquerel,  is  particularly  destructive  to  the 
convicts  of  Cayenne.  The  larvae,  hatched  from 
eggs  previously  deposited  in  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils of  the  victim,  penetrate  and  devour  the 
living  tissues,  after  the  manner  of  ordinary 
maggots  in  putrid  flesh.  According  to  M.  Bouyer 
(Tour  du  Monde,  1866),  the  majority  of  the  eases 
prove  incurable.  Other  species  of  Lucilia  have 
the  habit  of  attacking  the  eyes,  mouth,  and 
nostrils  of  toads  and  frogs,  the  maggots  eating 
into  tie  tissues  of  the  living  batrachians.  Dr. 
McMunn  (of  Wolverhampton)  and  the  writer 
have  seen  instances  of  this,  and  have  confirmed 
the  observations  of  Herr  Boie,  and  of  M.  Girard, 
M.  Honiez,  and  others. 

Tbkatment. — As  regards  the  treatment  of 
intestinal  insect-parasites,  ordinary  purgatives, 
salines,  and  vermifuges,  especially  turpentine,  will 
usually  dislodge  thein ;  whilst  for  those  that  occur 
in  wounds  or  ulcers  at  or  near  the  surface,  nothing 
is  better  than  the  application  of  carbolic  acid 
solution.     See  Entozoa.  T.  S.  Cobbold. 

OETlTHATTSBIir,  or  EBHME,  in  Ger- 
many.—  Gfaseous    thermal  salt  waters.      See 

MiNEBAL   WateBS. 

OVEW, inHungary. — Sulphated waters.  See 
IliNEBAi.  Watees. 

OIDITJM  ALBICAITS. — A  vegetable  para- 
site, associated  with  aphthae   or  thrush.     See 

OINOMAITIA  (oTi/os,  wine,  and  umla,  mad- 
ness).— A  synonym  for  dipsomania.     See  Dipso- 

MIANIA. 

OIiB  AGE,  Signs  of.     See  Sbnilit;, 

OLEACTOEY  BTEKVE,  Morbid  Con- 
ditions of. — The  principal  morbid  conditions 
that  occur  in  connexion  with  the  nerve  of  smell 
are  the  following : — 

1.  Olfactory  Hyperssthesia.  Sinoh.  : 
Byperosmia. 


OLFACTOEY  NERVE. 

DEFramoir, — Increased  sensitiveness  of  the 
olfactory  nerve. 

iBTioLOQT  AND  SYMPTOMS. — This  condition  is 
seen  in  the  increased  nervous  sensibility  which 
results  from  chronic  debilitating  illness.  It 
occurs  also  in  hysteria,  in  which  remarkable, 
almost  animal,  acuteness  of  the  sense  is  some- 
times present,  so  that  not  only  objects  but  per- 
sons have  been  discriminated  by  this  means.  In 
insanity  the  same  condition  is  sometimes  seen. 
It  is  usually  associated  with,  and  has  to  be 
distinguished  from,  an  altered  appreciation  of 
odours,  shown  in  the  abnormal  enjoyment  of  or 
disgust  at  the  odours  which  are  recognised  with 
natural  or  preternatural  acuteness. 

Teeatmewt. — The  condition  rarely  calls  for 
special  treatment. 

2.  Subjective  Sensations  of  Smell. — Sub- 
jective sensations  of  smell  occur  from  central 
disease,  or  from  irritation  of  the  nerve  of  smell. 
In  the  insane  olfactory  hallucinations  occur, 
though  less  commonly  than  those  of  the  optic 
or  auditory"  nerve.  Schlager  met  with  them  in 
five  cases  out  of  six  hundred.  In  epilepsy  sub- 
jective sensations  of  smell  occur  as  occasional 
prodromata  of  fits,  and  the  disease  in  these  cases 
probably  involves  the  olfactory  centre  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 
It  was  so  in  a  case  of  tumour  recorded  by  Sander. 
Irritation  of  the  nerve,  from  meningeal  disease 
or  injury,  also,  in  rare  cases,  causes  olfactory 
hyperaesthesia.  Dr.  Quain  has  recorded  an  in- 
teresting case  of  perityphlitis,  in  which  an  appa- 
rently subjective  sensation  of  a  foul  odour  was 
persistently  complained  of  by  the  patient,  until 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess,  \fhen 
the  supposed  smell  completely  disappeared. 

3.  Perversion  of  th.o  Sense  of  Smell. — 
Stnon.  :  Parosmia. — This  is  a  rare  condition 
which  occasionally  results  from  irritation  of  the 
nerve  or  central  organ.  In  a  case  recorded  by 
Legg,  some  time  after  an  injury  to  the  head 
all  substances  '  tasted '  of  gas  or  paraffine,  and 
there  was  marked  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of 
the  sense  of  smell, 

4.  Olfactory  Anaesthesia. — Stnok.  :  Anos- 
mia. 

Definition. — Loss  or  diminution  of  the  sense 
of  smell. 

.SItioloot.— The  causes  maybe  local  changes 
in  the  organ  of  smell ;  disease  of  the  nerve ;  or 
disease. of  the  centre. 

a.  Among  local  causes  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : — (1)  acute  and  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
olfactory  mucous  membrane,  the  latter  causing 
thickening ;  a  condition  sometimes  produced  by 
excessive  snuff-taking.  (2)  Dryness  of  tlie 
mucous  membrane,  as  in  cases  of  destruction  of 
the  external  nose  (Notta),  or  in  paralysis  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  (3)  Occlusion  of  the  passage  by 
polypus,  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the 
olfactory  region.  (4)  Impaired  access  of  air 
consequent  on  facial  paralysis.  The  loss  of  the 
power  of  dilating  and  keeping  expanded  the 
nostril  prevents  a  due  quantity  of  air  being 
drawn  through  the  nasal  passage  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  loss  of  power  of  compressing  the  nos- 
tril in  'sniffing,'  prevents  the  air  being  directed 
into  the  olfactory  region.  (5)  In  rare  cases  loss 
of  pigment  in  the  nose,  consequent  on  general 
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losa  of  pigraenti  has  appeared  the  cause  of  loss 


6,  MfiKigi  to  the  olfactory  nerve  may  result 
from  injury  or  disease.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
result  of  blows  or  falls  upon  the  head,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  these  cases  the  delicate  olfac- 
tory nerres  are  torn  from  the  hulb  (see  Nose, 
Diseases  of).  The  bulb,  or  tract,  may  also  suflfer 
in  adjacent  disease,  as  tumour,  abscess,  caries 
oi  the  bone,  and  meningeal  changes,  especially 
sjphilitic.  Spontaneous  atrophy  of  the  olfactory 
Wbs  occasionally  occurs  in  old  age  (Privost), 
and  has  been  met  Tfith  in  younger  persons  in  the 
'essential anosmia'  of  Notta. 

c.  In  cerebral  disease  the  sense  of  smell  is 
jometimes  lost.  It  may  be  impaired  in  so- 
called  functional  disease,  as  in  hysteria,  and  in 
degeneratiTS  disease,  as  paralytic  dementia.  It 
is  occasionally  lost  in  organic  disease  involving 
the  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  Unilateral 
anosmia  has  been  met  with  in  cases  of  aphasia 
(Hughlings  Jackson),  an  association  which  is 
explained  by  the  passage  of  the  external  root 
of  the  olfactory  nerve  past  the  island  of  Hell 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
tobe. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  olfactory 
aervesaie  sometimes  congenitaUy  absent. 

Stupioms. — The  evidence  of  anosmia  is  the 
loss  of  the  perception  of  odours.  This  may  be 
partial  oi  complete,  according  to  the  extent  of 
lUTolvement  of  the  nerves.  It  may  be  lost  on 
both  sides  i  or  when  due  to  degenerative  changes, 
on  one  side  only.  When  due  to  organic  brain- 
diieaso  it  is  lost  on  the  side  on  -which  the  cerebral 
Iciion  is  situated. 

DiiGKosis.— The  diagnosis  presents  little 
difficulty.  The  affection  is  commonly  com- 
plained of,  but  often  as  'loss  of  taste,'  the 
ilnninished- perception  oi  fiavoura  being  more 
obvious  to  the  patient  than  the  loss  of  smell. 
The  sensations  included  under  the  term '  flavour ' 
are,  it  need  haidly  be  said,  really  olfactory  and 
not  gustatory.  In  examination,  care  must  be 
taken  to  emjiloy  only  substances — as  aromatic 
oils,  fa,— which  affect  the  olfactory  nerve,  and 
not  attid  substances,  as  ammonia  and  acetic  acid, 
which  stimulate  also  the  fifth  nerve. 

PiooNosis. — The  prognosis  in  anosmia  is 
lOTourable  when  due  to  a  local  cause,  but  when 
tneie  IS  reason  to  suspect  injury  or  disease  of 
the  olfactory  nerve  or  centre,  recovery  is  im- 
probable. 

TEBAiMBHT.— Anosmia,  as  a  symptom,  rarely 
rails  for  treatment,  which  should  be  directed  to 
Its  mise,  Sometimes  local  stimulation  is  of 
"nice;  and  occasionally  counter-irritation,  by 
oustersto  the  neck,  has  appeared  to  assist  re- 
™™ry.  In  hysterical  cases  faradisation  of  the 
"Mai  mucous  membrane  has  been  recommended; 
Wt  the  olfactory  nerve  itself  is  not  accessible 
wwectntal  stimulation.         W.  E.  Govtbes. 

OLISiEMIA  (ixlyos,  small,  and  atfia,  blood). 

ll  o^"!""'  '"■'^1  ^^o™'  of  Wood  in  the 
"My.   Sm  BiooD,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

iiaim«f''*y  ^^''"'  t'^^  shoulder,  and  &ypa,  a 

2  V™™''  ^'-  ^"^3^''  **"'■•  ^''^^'^"■■ 

Wt,      '"'°"'  "  Sout  in, the  shoulder.    See 
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OMENTtTM,  Diseases  of.  See  PsBrro- 
KBUM,  Diseases  of. 

Olf AlflSII  (Onan). — A  synonym  for  mas- 
turbation.    See  Mastckbation. 

OHTCHIA  (iifuf,  the  nail). — An  inflammar 
tory  affection  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail.  See 
Nails,  Diseases  of. 

.ONYOHOOBTPHOSIS  (fouj,  the  nail,  and 
ypmhs,  curved). — This  term  is  applied  to  curva- 
ture of  the  nails ;  and,  more  particularly,  to  the 
oblique  elevation  of  the  nails  from  their  matrix 
by  the  accumulation  beneath  them  of  crude  cell- 
substance,  which  forms  a  kind  of  wedge,  and 
crumbles  away  upon  desiccation.  See  Nails, 
Diseases  of. 

OHTOHOMTCOSIS  (SewJ,  the  nail,  and 
liixiis,  a  fungus). — Parasitic  disease  of  the 
nails.  See  Epiphytio  Skin-diseases  ;  and  Nails, 
Diseases  of, 

OPHIASIS  (8<^it,  a  serpent). — A  form  of 
alopecia  areata,  which  assumes  a  serpentine 
figure,  either  by  creeping  onwards,  or  by  the 
blending  of  two  or  more  of  the  circular  discs. 
See  Baldness. 

OPHTHALMIA  (S^ffoX/iibj,  the  eye).— 
Stnon.  ;  Fr.  Ophthalmie ;  Ger.  OphthdI/mia. — 
A  general  term  which  might  be  used  to  express 
any  morbid  condition  of  the  eye,  but  which  is 
restricted  by  custom  to  the  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion which  originate  in  the  superficial  structures 
of  the  organ,  such  as  the  varieties,  of  conjunc- 
tivitis, or  the  phlyctenulae  which  sometimes 
appear  upon  the  cornea,  and  may  give  rise  to 
shallow  ulcers.  Thus  we  have  mention  by 
authors  of  infantile,  catarrhal,  contagious,  puru- 
lent, and  strumous  or  phlyctenular,  ophthalmia. 
See  Eye  and  its  Appehdaqes,  Diseases  of. 

OPHTHALMITIS  (oi(iBo\;u!is,  the  eye).— 
Synon.  :  Panophthalmitis ;  Fr.  Ophthmmile ; 
Ger.  Aiigeaentzundung. — A  term  which  has  been 
used  to  express  inflammation  affecting  the  whole 
of  the  structures  of  the  eyeball,  superficial  as 
well  as  deep.  Such  a  condition  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  after  operations  upon  the  eye,  and 
was  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Jacob  as  eyeballitis  ! 
See  Eye  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE  (o</)flo\^ibs,  the  eye, 
and  o-KOTTEw,  I  examine). — Syhon.  :  Fr.  Ophthal- 
moscope ;  Ger.  OphthaVmosleap, 

The  ophthalmoscope  is  an  instrument  for 
lighting  up  the  interior  of  the  eye,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  contained  structures 
clearly  visible. 

Descbiption. — The  first  ophthalmoscope  was 
invented  about  1847,  by  the  late  Mr.  Oharlee 
Babbage,  who  laid  it  aside  because  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  to  whom  he  showed  it,  and  who  failed  to 
perceive  its  probable  utility,  afforded  him  no 
encouragement.  In  1851  another  form  .of  the 
instrument  was  invented  by  Holmholtz ;  but,  in 
1 862,  Babbage's  original  form  was  re-invented  by 
Euete,  and  this,  with  a  few  unimportant  modifi- 
cations, has  ever  since  held  its  ground  in  practice. 
It  consists,  essentially,  of  a  slightly  concave 
mirror,  with  a  small  central  perforation;  or,  if 
the  mirror  be  of  silvered  glass,  with  the  ailveriiig 
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removed  from  a  small  circle  in  the  centre.  A 
mirror  the  size  of  a  shilling  Is  large  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  a  central  aperture  of 
not  more  than  2  or  3  millimetres  in  diameter  is 
better  than  a  larger  one.  The  mirror  may  be 
attached  to  a  handle  of  any  proportions  pre- 
ferred by  the  owner,  or  may  be  left  Tcithout 
one ;  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  certain 
auxiliary  conTex  and  concave  lenses,  the  uses  of 
which  will  be  presently'explained.  The  focal 
length  of  the  mirror  is  usually  about  8  inches. 

Hethod  of  Use. — In  order  to  learn  the  use  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  the  beginner  will  do  well  to 
avail  himself  of  a  contrivance  called  Perrin's  ar- 
tificial eye,  or  of  the  more  elaborate  one  lately 
designed  by  Landolt.  The  former  consists  of  a 
small  hollow  sphere  of  metal,  to  represent  the  eye, 
closed  in  front  by  a  lens,  which  can  be  changed  at 
pleasure,  and  behind  by  a  door  for  the  insertion  of 
pictures  of  various  healthy  and  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  retina.  When  an  artificial  eye  is  not 
available,  the  learner  should  take  the  patient  into 
an  obscurely  lighted  room,  and  should  stand  or 
sit  facing  him,  with  the  two  heads  upon  the  same 
level.  A  gas  or  oil  flame— preferably,  from  its 
greater  steadiness  and  superior  illumination,  that 
of  an  argand  burner — is  then  placed  upon  the  same 
level  as  the  eye  which  is  to  be  examined,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  head,  and  a  little  behind  it,  so 
that  no  direct  light  shall  fall  upon  the  cornea. 
The  observer,  commencing  with  his  face  exactly 
opposite  that  of  the  patient,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  distant  from  it,  places  the  back  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  mirror  against  his  eye,  using 
preferably  that  which  is  opposite  to  the  eye  to 
be  examined,  the  right  eye  for  the  patient's  left, 
and  vice  versd.  The  patient  is  directed  to  look 
as  if  at  a  distant  object,  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  observer  which  is  most  remote  from  the  eye 
under  inspection,  thus  looking  over  the  observer's 
left  shoulder  when  the  right  eye  is  being  ex- 
amined. In  this  position,  the  observed  eye  is 
turned  a  little  towards  the  nose ;  and  the  optic 
nerve-entrance,  which  is  somewhat  on  the  nasal 
side  of  the  posterior  pole,  is  brought  opposite  to 
the  pnpil.  Looking  through  the  mirror-aperture, 
the  observer  directs  the  light  of  the  flame,  re- 
flected from  the  polished  surface,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  falls  into  the  pupil  of  the  ob- 
served eye ;  and  this  light,  returning  from  the 
eye,  reaches  him  through  the  perforation.  It 
exhibits  the  cavity  of  the  eye  illuminated,  but, 
as  a  rule,  shows  no  objects,  but  only  the  pupil 
as  a  reddish  or  yellowish  circle.  In  order  to  see 
the  contained  structures,  two  methods  are  em- 
ployed, the  indirect  and  the  direct ;  the  former 
of  which  gives  the  better  general  view  of  the 
fundus,  the  latter  the  greater  facilities  for  study- 
ing the  condition  of  single  points  on  the  nerve 
or  on  the  retinal  surface.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  be  conversant  With  both,  and  to  use  one 
or  both  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Indirect  Method. — In  using  the  indirect  me- 
thod, the  observer  takes  a  biconvex  lens,  of  about 
two  inches  focal  length,  and  holds  it  with  his 
free  hand  in  the  track  of  the  returning  light,  and 
at  about  two  inches  from  the  eye  of  the  patient. 
The  rays  of  light,  thus  rendered  convergent,  be- 
come united  into  ah  aerial  inverted  image  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye,  which  image,  and  not  the  fundus 


itself,  will  be  thS  object  of  vision  to  the  observer. 
The  position  of  the  image  is  in  the  focal  plane  of 
the  lens,  nearer  to  the  spectator ;  and,  in  order  to 
see  it  clearly,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  have 
the  observing  eye  in  the  track  of  the  returning 
rays,  and  at  the  right  distance  from  the  image ; 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  a  two-inch 
lens,  will  be  four  inches  or  more  nearer  to  the 
observer  than  the  eye  of  the  patient.  The  whole 
art  of  using  the  ophthalmoscope  for  the  indirect 
method  may  be  said  to  consist  in  moving  the 
eye  to  knd  fro  upon  the  line  of  sight  until  the 
right  distance  is  attained,  without  moving  it 
laterally  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  track  of  the 
rays,  and  without  losing  the  illumination.  As 
soon  as  a  vessel;  or  any  other  defined  object,  is 
seen,  the  observer  knows  that  his  distance  is 
correct,  and  he  then  causes  the  patient  to  change 
the  direction  of  his  eye  until  every  part  of  its 
fundus  has  come  successively  into  view.  The 
image,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  inverted  in 
every  particular ;  its  nasal  side  representing  the 
temporal  side  of  the  retina,  and  its  upper  por- 
tion the  lower  portion  of  the  retina.  In  first 
attempts  to  use  the  ophthalmoscope  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  pupil  of  the  observed  eye 
dilated  by  atropin  or  duboisin,  but,  after  dex- 
terity has  been  attained,  the  dilatation  may  in 
most  cases  be  omitted.  The  details  of  the  re- 
tinal image  are  sometimes  more  or  less  obscured 
by  an  image  or  images  of  the  lamp-flame ;  of 
which  there  may  be  two,  one  formed  by  the  an- 
terior and  one  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens.  These  images  are  only  sources  of  embar- 
rassment when  the  lens  is  held  vertically,  and 
may  be  displaced  and  pnt  out  of  sight  by  giving 
it  a  small  degree  of  obliquity.  A  bright  image 
of  the  mirror  itfielf  upon  the  retina,  showing  the 
central  perforation  as  a  dark  spot,  is  sometimes 
troublesome  to  beginners;  and  it  is  said  that 
this  image  has  even  been  mistaken  for  that  of 
the  optic  nerve.  The  blackness  and  sharp  defi- 
nition of  the  perforation  should  render  such  a 
mistake  impossible ;  and  the  image  may  readily 
be  displaced  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  angle 
at  which  the  mirror  is  held. 

In  order  to  magnify  the  inverted  image,  and 
to  increase  its  brightness  by  bringing  the  mirror 
nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  patient,  a  convex  lens 
may  be  placed  behind  the  mirror  for  the  ob- 
server to  look  through.  Something  of  this  kind 
is  always  necessary  for  observers  who  have 
reached  the  period  of  life  at  which  spectacles 
are  required  for  reading ;  and  it  is  advantageous 
to  all  persons.  The  writer's  practice  is  to  use  a 
lens  of  about  seven  inches'  focal  length  in  this 
manner ;  and  there  is  thus  obtained  an  image 
which  for  many  purposes  is  as  good  as  that  af- 
forded by  the  direct  method.  With  such  a  lens, 
the  eye  of  the  observer  can  be  only  seven  inches 
fronrthe  image,  and,  as  this  will  be  formed  four 
inches  in  front  of  the  eye  of  the  patient,  it  follows 
that  the  two  faces  will  be  only  eleven  inches 
apart.  At  this  comparatively  small  distance, 
the  illumination  of  the  fundus  of  the  observed 
eye,  which  is  afforded  by  a  good  mirror,  is  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. 

Direct  Method. — ^In  the  direct  method,  the  ob 
server  does  not  apply  any  intervening  glass  be- 
tween the  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  patient,  but 
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Homos  as  dose  to  the  latter  as  posBible,  and  looks, 
not  at  auaeriai  optical  image,.>uti  at  the  actual 
totoWf,niagmfiedbyitsp!iirn.CTystallinelens 
It  is  only  when  the  eyes  of.  .both  observer  and 
catientare  of  normal  refraction,  or  emmetiopio, 
that  this  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  a  lens, 
■ffiicliwlien  required  is  most  conveniently  placed 
behind  tlie  mirror.    The  lens  employed  for  this 
tMposa  must  be  such  as  to  correct  the  sum  of 
fli8  error  of  refraction  of  both  the  eyes  ;  and 
mnstlieiefore  be  concave  -when  this  error  is  on 
Aesideof  myopia,  convex  when  it  is  on  the  side 
(jj'Qpermetropia.    An  observer  who  is  short- 
afidTfiU  begin  his  investigation  vrith  a  con- 
cave lens  behind  his  minor,  which  corrects  his 
m  short  sight ;  and  he  will  add  to  or  diminish 
the  power  of  this  lens  to  meet  any  degree  of 
ametiopia  jrhioh  the  observed  eye  may  present 
a  action  to,  or  in  diminution  of,  his  own.    In 
order  to  facilitate  the  required  changes,  all  ne- 
essiijy  lenses  are  now  usually  mounted  upon  a 
jtiolrag  disc  placed  behind  the  mirror,  and  so 
arranged  that  each  one  of  them  can  be  brought 
in  turn  beiFoie  the  aperture.    In  one  of  the  best 
of  the  modern  forms  of  instrument,  that  of  Dr. 
loring,  of  New  York,  the  mirror  itself  is  made 
to tmnnpon  pivots  in  a  vertical  line  indepen- 
dently of  the  disc  of  lenses,  so  that  the  correct- 
ing lens  receives  no  obliquity  from  the  position 
of  the.niinor.    This  contrivance  is  valuable  in 
some  eases,  especially  when  a  correcting  lens  of 
Hghjpower.is  required,  because  .such  a  lens,  if 
lieldjililiquely,  is  liable  to  produce  some  distor- 
tion ofthe  objects  seen  through  it.    In  using 
(lit.i;;!olving  disc,  a  normal-sighted  observer 
commences Tith  no  lens  behind  the  aperture; 
lid, if  he  then  obtains  dear  definition,  he  knows 
tbt  the  ep  into  which  be  is  looking  is  normal- 
lighted  a)so,  or  at  most  is  only  in  a  slight  de- 
gi8B  hypermetropic.     If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
does  not, obtain  a  clear  image,  he  knows  that 
tlie,  e;e  into  which  he  is  looking,  unless  the 
tiuipatency  of.  its  media  be  impaired,  is  not 
lormiil-Bighted,  but  that  it  is  eitber  myopic, 
"itejiemietropic  in  a  somewhat  high  degree. 
Kijping  the  fundus  in  view,  he  causes  the  disc 
to  woIto,  until  a  lens  comes  over  the  aperture 
JfiiohKndersthe.picture  distinct;  and  he  has 
tlmiiinilylo  see  the  number  and  kind  of  the 
loM  in  Older  to,  know  the  .degree  as  well  as  the 
Btae  of  the  defect  of  refraction.     In  many 
Mes  it  18  even  .possible  to  prescribe  spectacles, 
M  the  result  .of,  such  an  examination,  with  a 
wty  fp  degree  of  correctness  and  success.  But 
ueohief  use  of  the  direct  method,  especially  in 
at  .apphoations  of  the  .ophthalmoscope  as  an 
nutmment  of  diagnosis  in  general  medicine,  is 
toiBtuhmse,  a|.already  s^te^,  some  portion  of 
wfmdns  of  the  eye  which  has  been  shown,  by 
™  intoect  method,  to  require  more  minute 
""motion  than  that  method  will  itself  permit 
thtohservertoaccomplish. 
in2mf"v°"°  '^^^'Sii^iNCEa.— In  order  to 
a;«t£.  •  Jl™&'ttoseopic  appearances,  and  ,to 
wSWologicalvarkions  from  patlio- 
lo  U..' ^J'i''.'*  before  all  things  necessary 
vhZS  """^  '^°  "o^'o^y  of  t^«  structures 

fiiiidMrfa*"'?^  ^'^  '°  "I"  anotter.    The 
""  "I  «,eye  is  oompoaed  o^  several  layers, 


the  more  anterior  of  which  commonly  conceal 
the  posterior ;  and  conceal  them  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  the  former  are  rendered  more  trans- 
parent by  malformation .  or  .disease,  the  latter 
are  brought  into  view. 

1.  Salerotio. — Commencing  with  the  posterior 
layer,  it  consists  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  scle- 
rotic, a  smooth  and  shining  white  surface,  which  i  s 
ordinarily  entirely  concealed  by,  the  pigmentation 
of  the  choroid  and  of  the  posterior  or  epithelial 
layer  of  the  retina.  The  sclerotic  is  naturally 
visible,  as  a  general  white  background  to  a  vas- 
cular network,  in  cases  of  albinism,  in  which  the 
natural  pigment  of  the  eye  is  congenitally.  absent; 
or  in  some  very  fair  persons,  who  are  not  albinos, 
but  whose  eyes  are  very  sparingly  pigmented, 
It  is  rendered  visible  in  patches,  as  a  result 
of  malformation  or  disease,  in  cases  in  which  it 
is  exposed  by  a  fissure  through  the  choroid,  such 
as  generally  accompanies  coloboma  iridis ;  in  cases 
in  which  the  choroid  has  suffered  atrophy  as  a 
result  of  antecedent  haemorrhage  or  inflammar 
tion  ;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
optic  discs,  in  the  so-called  crescents  of  choroidal 
atrophy  which  are  so  often  associated  with  high 
degrees  of  myopia.  The  -whiteness  of  an  exposed 
sclerotic  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  an 
opaque  white  deposit  in  the  choroid  or  in  the 
retina,  by  many  small  physical  characters,  sucli 
as  the  relation  of  the  borders  of  the  whiteness 
to  the  neighbouring  tissues  and  vessels,  vrhich 
will  show  the  one  to  be  the  result  of  the  removal, 
the  other  of  the  addition,,  of  material.  The  most 
conspicuous  white  deposits  are  those  associated 
with  albuminuria  or  diabetes,  with  syphilitic 
retinitis,  and  with  the  first  stages  of  retinal 
glioma.  In  all  these  the  deposits  manifestly 
cover  and  conceal,  vessels,  which  may  be  seen  to 
emerge  from  beneath  them ;  while  in  complete 
atrophy  of  portions  of  the  choroid,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  few  remains  of  dwindled  vessels, 
and  other  shreds  of  choroidal  tissue,  rendered  un- 
usually conspicuous  by  their  white  background, 
and  manifestly  situated  in  a  plane  anterior  to  it. 

2.  Choroid.-^'SaB  next  layer  from  behind  for- 
wards is  the  choroid,  which  is  essentially  a  vas- 
cular network,  .containing  more  or  less  pigment 
in  the  intervals  between  the  vessels.  In  very  fair 
eyes,  as  already  mentioned,  the  choroid  may  allow 
the  general  whiteness  of  the  sclerotic  to  shine 
through ;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it 
conceals  the  latter  entirely.  In  like  manner,  the 
actual  structure  of  the  choroid  is  itself  usually 
concealed  by  the  pigment  in  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  retina ;  and  the  choroid  generally  only  plays 
the  part  of  a  red  background,  varying  up  to  dark 
chocolate  colour  in  very  dark  eyes,  and  exhibiting 
neither  structure  nor  vessels.  When  the  retin^ 
epitheliumis  scantilypigmented,as  occurs  in  Ught 
eyes,  the  larger  choroidal  vessels  may  be  seen 
ftrough  the  retina;  and  they  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  proper  to  this  structure 
by  their  different  arrangement ;  the  vessels  of 
the  retina  being  arborescent,  whilst  those  of  the 
choroid  are  either  nearly  parallel  to  one  another, 
or  arranged  in  niore  or  less  diamond-shaped  reti- 
culations. When  both  sets  are  visible  together, 
moreover,  the  vessels  of  the  retina  will  be  clearly 
seen  to  be  in  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of  the 
vessels  of  the  choroid,  and  a  variety  of  minute 
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differences  of  colour  and  aspect  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  two  sets  form  parts  of  different 
circulatory  systems. 

3.  Betina.  —  The  retina  itself  is  formed  of 
several  layers,  the  deepest  of  which  contains  the 
perceptire  elements,  or  the  rods  and  cones  of  the 
so-called  Jacob's  membrane.  In  front  of  the  per- 
ceptive elements  there  are  ganglionicand  granular 
layers,  subservient  to  the  functions  or  to  t£e  nutri- 
tion of  the  rods  and  cones ;  and,  in  front  of  these 
again,  a  layer  of  connective-tissue,  containing 
and  supporting  the  conducting  fibres  which  are 
ultimately  massed  together  in  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  Triiieh  convey  impressions  from 
the  retina  to  the  brain.  The  fibre  layer  and  its 
connective  tissue  are  necessarily  thickest  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
they  thin  off  towards  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
retina ;  whilst  all  but  the  perceptive  elements  are 
wholly  wanting  over  a  small  circle  or  depression 
at  the  posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball,  a  little  to 
ihe  outer  side  of  the  nerve,  and  known  as  the 
'yellow  spot,'  with  its  fovea  centralis.  The  cen- 
tral artery  of  the  retina  enters  the  eye  in  the 
trunk  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  central  vein 
emerges  in  the  same  manner,  the  circulation 
between  the  two  being  almost  a  closed  one,  save 
for  a  few  very  small  and  insignificant  anasto- 
moses of  the  terminal  vessels,  some  at  the  nerve- 
entrance  itself,  others  in  the  ciliary  region.  The 
retinal  blood-vessels  are  chiefly  lodged  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  fibre  layer,  and  only 
small  twigs  dip  down  into  the  deeper  retinal 
tissues.  The  arteries  and  arterioles  divide,  and 
the  veinlets  and  veins  unite,  in  an  arborescent 
fashion ;  and  the  two  sets  of  vessels  are  readily 
distinguished  apart  by  the  larger  calibre  and 
deeper  colour  of  those  which  carry  venous  blood. 
At  the  nerve-entrance,  both  sets  bend  at  a  right 
angle  or  nearly  so,  in  order  to  pass  from  the  axis 
of  the  nerve-trunk  into  the  plane  of  the  retina, 
or  met  versa. 

Between  the  rods  and  cones  of  Jacob's  mem- 
brane, and  the  anterior  or  capillary  layer  of  the 
choroid,  there  is  a  sheet  of  pavement-epithelium, 
the  cells  of  which  contain  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  pigment.  This  epithelial  layer  was 
at  one  time  regarded  as  part  of  the  choroid, 
but  more  recent  histologists  refer  it  to  the  retina. 
When  full  of  pigment,  it  forms  an  opaque  screen, 
by  which  the  choroid  is  concealed  from  view,  and 
against  which  the  delicate  retinal  structures, 
especially  near  the  nerve,  may  become  apparent 
as  a  thin,  almost  pellucid,  film,  in  which  blood- 
vessels ramify.  In  the  eyes  of  fair  people,  vrith 
only  scanty  pigmentation,  the  epithelium  neither 
completely  conceals  the  choroid,  nor  does  it  throw 
up  the  retina  with  anything  like  the  same  dis- 
tinctness, so  that  the  retinal  blood-vessels  are 
clearly  seen,  but  riot  the  structure  which  sup- 
ports them.  When  the  pavement-epithelium 
has  been  removed,  either  by  disease  or  by  senile 
changes,  the  choroidal  tissues  become  con- 
spicuous. 

4.  Optio  Nerve. — The  general  aspect  of  the 
optic  nerve  varies  greatly,  within  limits  defined 
by  differences  in  the  degree  of  its  capillary  vascu- 
larity, by  the  effects  of  contrast  arising  from  the 
degree  of  pigmentation  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  by  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  struc- 


tures of  which  it  is  composed.  The  aperture  in 
the  sclerotic,  by  which  the  nerve  enters  the  eye, 
is  closed  by  a  cribriform  plate  of  condensed  con 
nective  tissue,  the  lamina  cribrosa ;  and  the  fibres 
normally  leave  their  sheaths  on  the  outer  side  of 
this  lamina,  only  the  axis-cylinders  passing 
through  its  perforations.  The  combined  axis- 
cylinders  constitute  a  mass  the  whiteness  of 
which  is  subdued  rather  than  glistening,  and 
which  derives  a  certain  amount  of  reddish,  rose- 
,ate,  or  pink  colour  from  the  capillary  vessels  by 
which  it  is  permeated.  The  axis-cylinders,  like 
the  vessels,  bend  round  as  they  pass  from  their 
original  direction  into  that  of  the  retinal  surface ; 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  they  leave  a 
central  depression  in  the  nerve-disc  as  they 
separate,  a  depression  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
glistening  whiteness  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  is 
visible,  and  which  has  been  called  the  forus  op- 
ticus. In  other  instances,  this  central  depres- 
sion does  not  exist,  but  the  axis  cylinders  are 
gathered  chiefly  towards  one  side  of  the  nerve- 
entrance,  and  the  lamina  is  visible  laterally  in- 
stead of  centrally.  The  size  of  tha  poms  opticus 
is  very  variable,  insomuch  that  sometimes,  when 
it  constitutes  quite  a  large  central  depression,  it 
is  described  as  congenital  or  physiological  exca- 
vation of  the  nerve.  This  congenital  excavation  is 
always  readily  distinguishable  from  the  excava- 
tion produeed  by  the  pressure  consequent  upon 
excess  of  internal  tension ;  because  the  former 
never,  and  the  latter  always,  extends  to  the  ex- 
treme margin  of  the  nerve.  In  other  words,  the 
congenital  excavation,  however  large  and  re- 
markable, is  always  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
nerve-tissue ;  while  the  morbid  excavation  always 
extends  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the  scle- 
rotic. The  position  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
nerve-entrance  is  also  another  variable  factor, 
since  they  are  sometimes  nearly  central,  and  at 
others  are  seen  to  pass  into  or  out  of  the  nerve- 
tissue  close  to  its  margin.  In  a  few  cases,  more- 
over, the  axis-cylinders  at  some  portion  or  por- 
tions of  the  circumference  carry  their  sheaths  for 
a  short  distance  into  the  retina ;  and  the  nerve 
is  then  surrounded  by  white  glistening  processes, 
with  brush-like  terminations.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the  choroid  isri(^hly 
pigmented,  and  the  nerve  is  surrounded  with  a 
ring,  or  bordered  by  a  crescent,  of  chocolate  or 
blade  colour. 

5.  FimdMS  as  a  Whole. — The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  healthy  fundus  oculi  may  be  summed 
up  somewhat  in  the  following  way:  the  back- 
ground seen  in  the  inverted  image  ranges  in 
colour  from  an  almost  chocolate  tint  in  very 
dark  people  or  in  the  dark  races,  to  a  closely 
woven  reticulation  of  vessels  carrying  red  blood, 
and  affording  indications  of  the  white  sclerotic 
lying  behind  them.  In  light  eyes,  the  retina 
I  itself  is  invisible ;  but  in  dark  eyes  its  thick- 
est portion  appears  as  a  delicate  film,  which 
has  been  compared  to  moistened  tissue-paper, 
over  the  portion  of  the  field  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  optic  nerve.  Except  in  very  light 
eyes,  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  are  not  individu- 
ally visible,  being  concealed  by  the  pigmentation 
of  the  pavement-epithelium;  and,  when  visible, 
they  are  distinguishable  by  their  parallel  direc- 
tion, and  by  the  absence  of  branches.  The  vessels 
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»f  the  retina  are  always  dearly  visible,  and  may 
1»  traced  along  their  numerous  arborescent  rami- 
Lions  to  twigs  of  extreme  fineness.    Tliear- 
teriea  are  smaller  and  brighter  than  the  veins, 
and  often  present  the  appearance  of  a  white  line 
lunning  along  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  almost  as  if 
it  T6re  a  translucent  red  tube,  carrying  a  white 
fluid    The  veins,  larger  and  darker  than  the 
arterie!,  seldom  display  the  white  lino.     The 
Texels  pass  off  the  optic  disc  on  all  sides,  but 
make  bold  curves  which  carry  them  clear  of  the 
region  of  the  yellow  spot.    In  the  close  vicinity 
of  the  disc,  the  vessel  are  sometimes  attended 
by  fine  white  threads,  pursuing  the  same  general 
course  with  them,  and  which   are  apparently 
toraer  portions  of  the  connective  tissue  by  which 
they  are  sustained.    The  optic  disc,  or  termina- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve  itself,  the  most  eonspiou- 
011E  object  in  the  ophtha,lniosoopic  image,  stands 
out  boldly  against  jts  surroundings,  and  presents 
a  general  colour-effect  which  depends  partly  upon 
tlie  richness  of  its  capillary  blood-supply,  and 
partly  upon  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  pigmen- 
tation of  the  tissues  around  it.    Over  part  of  its 
surface,  generally  in  or  near  the   centre,  but 
sometimes  laterally,  it  displays  the  whiter  colour 
of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  the  mottling  of 
its  pejforations  for  the  passage  of  the  nerve- 
fibres,   It  is  often, bordered,  either  entirely  or 
jartiaUy,  by  a  line  of  dark  pigment  situated 
at  the  margin  of  the  choroidal  opening ;  and  it 
often  eihibits  also  a  fine  white  line  at  its  margin, 
which  is  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  sclerotic, 
laeii  through  the  semi-transparent  nerve-tissue. 
The  yessels  pass  over  its  margin  without  devia- 
tion or  change  of  plane.    The  apparent  size  and 
shape  of  the  disc  depend  much  upon  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  eye,    As  seen  in  the  inverted  image, 
it  appears  comparatively  small  in  a  myopic  eye, 
and  large  in  a  Jiypermetropic ;  while,  in  cases  of 
aatigmatism,  it  is  distorted  into  the  appearance 
of  an  oval.    In  the  same  way,  the  refraction 
modifies  the  apparent  actual,  but  not  the  rela- 
tiYftcalibre  of  the  vessels.    In  the  myopic  eye 
thevfssels  appear  of  small  diameter,  and  in  the 
hypsnnetropio  they  appear  of  large  diameter; 
10  that  no  conclusions  about  their  actual  size  can 
be  dram  until  the  state  of  refraction  has  been 
taken  into  account.    The  fact  that  the  veins  are 
rslatiToly  larger  or  smaller  than  usual,  when 
eompaied;lrith  the  arteries,  is,  of  course,  not  in-, 
fiuented  by  infraction,  except  that,  in  a  hyper- 
Betrojiic  eye,  such  a  difference  would  be  more 
conspicuous  than  in  a  myopic,  by  reason  of  the 
more  magnified  jmage  produced  by  the  optical 
conditions  of  the, media. 

6.  CirctUaiiou. — In  a  general  way,  the  blood- 
ourronts  in  the  vessels  of  the  retina  are  continuous 
Md  uninterrupted;  but  any  hindrance  to  tbo 
(nttance  of  blood  may  be  attended  by  pulsa- 
tion, first  in  the  veins  and  subsequently  in  the 
»*nes,  Such  hindrance  may  arise  from  dis- 
uMered  action  of  the  heart,  as  in  cases  of  insuf- 
"cientj  of  the  aortic  valves ;  from  disease  of  the 
"OS'S  01  the  arteries ;  or  from  increased  resisl>- 
MC6  on  the  part  of  the  fluids  already  occupying 
™  cavity  of  the  eyeball.  The  venous  pulse  de- 
pendj  upon  an  arrest  of  the  outflow  through  the 
™m  by  the  pressure  of  the  entering  arterial 
™nt;  which,  at  the  acme  of  the  pulse-wave, 


has  force  enough  to  push  back  the  venous  current 
when  there  is  not  room  enough  for  both.  Hence, 
in  the  venous  pulse,  the  vessels  empty  them- 
selves in  a  direction  from  .the,  centre  of  the  diBO 
towards  its  periphery,  and  refill  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  ordinary  cause  of  venous  puUe 
is  increased  tension  or  fulness  within  the  eyeball, 
so  that  it  is  among  the  early  Symptoms  of  glau- 
coma ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  seen  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  no  excess  of  tension  is 
to  be  discovered  either  by  touch  or  by  symptoms, 
and  in  which  the  eyes  appear  to  be  healthy,  la 
the  arterial  pulse,  the  resistance  to  the  entrance 
of  blood,  or  rather  the  disturbance  of  the  balance 
between  the  propulsive  and  the  resisting  forces, 
must  be  considerable ;  and  the  course  of  events 
is  that  the  arterial  current  can  only  make  its 
way  into  the  eye  at  the  acme  of  the  pulse-wave, 
during  which  the  arteries  fill  from  the  periphery 
of  the  disc  to  the  centre,  to  collapse  again  as 
soon  as  the  impulse  of  the  systole  diminishes. 
In  such  a  condition,  the  impediment  to  the  en- 
trance of  arterial  blood  is  sufficient  to  imperil 
the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-tissue ;  and  the  writer 
has  seen  at  least  one  case  of  partial  nerve-atrophy, 
attended  with  arterial  pulsation,  for  which  no 
other  cause  than  excessive  arterial  tension  could 
be  assigned.  Arterial  pulse  is  probably  always 
present  in  advanced  stages  of  glaucoma,  but  by 
the  time  it  is  produced  the  fundus  is  usually  ob- 
scured or  rendered  invisible  by  other  changes. 
Apart  from  glaucoma,  its  most  frequent  cause  is 
aortic  regurgitation ;  and  in  this  form  the  eye 
does  not  suffer,  except  together  with  other  parts 
of  the  organism. 

7.  Optic  Neuritis  and  Atrophy. — The  morbid 
appearances  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and 
interesting  to  the  physician,  are  chiefly  those 
which  point  to  the  existence  of  some  diathesis,  or 
to  the  presence  of  disease  in  other  organs.  Swell- 
ing of  the  intra-ocular  extremity  of  the  optic 
nerve,  with  obliteration  of  its  margins  and  ob- 
struction to  its  vessels,  occurs  in  many  forms  of 
intracranial  disease,  especially  in  connection  with 
intracranial  tumour,  and  is  often  followed  by  atro- 
phy and  blindness  when  life  is  sufficiently  pro- 
longed. The  most  interesting  characteristic  of 
these  cases  is  that,  since  the  swelling  affects  only 
the  connective-tissue  layer,  which  is  absent  over 
the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  there  is  commonly  no 
diminution  of  the  acuteness  of  central  vision  until 
the  atrophic  changes  have  commenced ;  by  which 
time,  in  many  instances,  the  primary  swelling  has 
passedaway.  Honce,formany  years,  there  existed 
great  uncertainty  about  the  cause  of  the  atrophy, 
and  this  uncertainty  was  only  removed  when 
physicians  began  to  examine  the  fundus  oculi  in 
all  cerebral  cases,  without  regard  to  the  state 
of  sight.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  intra-ocular 
changes  were  apt  to  remain  undiscovered  in  theiir 
primary  stage,  and  until  commencing  impair,- 
ment  of  vision  produced  resort  to .  an  opht^sfn 
mologist,  followed  by  an  ophthalmoscopic,  exa- 
mination in  due  course ;  and  then  the  atrophy 
was  often  attributed  to  many  fanciful  causes, 
among  which  the  smoking  of  tobacco  held  a  pro- 
minent place.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  tobacco  is  never  iiijurioiis  to  the  optic 
nerves,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  instances  of  atrophy  once  attributed 
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to  its  influence  were,  in  reality,  due  to  a  totally 
different  cause.  The  changed  associated  with 
intracranial  diseases  will  be  found  described  in 
a  special  article.  See  Ophthalmoscope  in 
Medicine. 

8.  '  Albumintirio  Setinitis.' — ^Very  frequently 
i  n  albuminuria,  and  occasionally  in  diabetes  mel- 
litus,  the  fundus  of  the  e_ye  becomes  studded  over 
with  spots  or  patches  of  a  glistening  white  colour, 
which  are  probably  due  to  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  connective  cissue  of  the  retina,  and  which 
are  often  associated  with  scattered  hsemorrhages. 
The  blood,  in  these  instances,  is  usually  effused 
into  the  fibre-layer,  and,  following  the  course  of 
the  fibres,  becomes  spread  out  into  somewhat 
striated  spots,  with  brush-like  terminations. 
Every  case  in  which  either  the  white  patches  or 
the  haemorrhages,  or  both,  are  detected  by  the 
ophthalmoscope,  whether  with  or  without  im- 
pairment of  sight,  calls  for  a  careful  examination 
of  the  urine,  and  renders  it  proper  to  follow 
mainly  the  indications  of  treatment  which  such 
an  examination  may  afford. 

9.  Heemorrhages. — Without  the  white  patches, 
haemorrhages  may  occur  in  the  retina  under 
various  conditions.  Sometimes  they  are  distinctly 
arterial,  in  which  case  they  are  generally  small  in 
absolute  amount,  and  may  often  be  traced  to  some 
manifest  point  of  rapture  in  the  vessel  from  which 
they  have  occurred.  These  haemorrhages  seldom 
produce  extreme  impairment  of  vision,  although 
they  are  usually  discovered  on  account  of  some 
degree  of  impairment ;  and  their  chief  importance 
is  derived  from  the  warning  they  may  give  of  a 
state  of  brittleness  of  the  arteries,  and  of  a  con- 
sequent liability  to  similar  bleedings  elsewhere, 
as  in  the  brain.  They  call  for  all  the  precautions 
which  such  a  state  would  suggest,  as  for  the  con- 
sumption of  a  diminished  quantity  of  flui  d ,  and  for 
the  avoidance  of  constipation  and  of  all  violent 
bodily  efforts. 

Haemorrhages  which  aredistinctly  venous  occur 
not  unfrequently  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
turbances of  circulation  which  are  incidental  to 
the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  function,  or  to 
the  irregularities  by  which  cessation  is  preceded. 
The  blood  may  proceed  from  comparatively  large 
veins,  in  which  case  it  often  forms  a  layer  im- 
mediately beneath  the  membrana  limitans  of  the 
retina,  causing  great  temporary  impairment  of 
sight,  or  even  total  blindness ;  and  yet,  in  many 
cases,  being  quickly  absorbed  without  permanent 
injury.  In  other  instances  it  may  proceed  from 
smaller  and  deeper-lying  veiulets,  in  which  case 
the  effusion  will  usually  be  situated  in  the  fibre- 
layer,  and  vrill  be  moulded,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
fibres,  into  what  have  been  described  as  '  flame- 
shaped'  haemorrhages.  These  are  generally 
multiple,  and  usually  cause  an  impairment  of 
function,  which  is  decided  although  not  total, 
and  is  often  permanent.  The  fla-me-shaped 
haemorrhages  are  said  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  to 
occur  preferably  in  persons  of  gouty  diathesis, 
and  he  holds  the  same  doctrine  with  regard  to  a 
less  common  form,  of  which  some  remarkable 
examples  have  been  observed  by  himself,  and  by 
Mr._  Bales  of  Birmingham.  In  these  eases,  the 
subjects  were  young  males,  of  constipated  habit, 
and  in  many  instances  of  goaty  family  history. 
The  bleedings  were  largo  in  amount,  so  as  to 
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penetrate  into  the  vitreous  body  and  to  cause  for 
a  time  total  loss  of  sight,  and  were  frequently 
recurrent.  To  what  extent  they  were  due  to 
deficient  plasticity  of  the  blood,  to  abnormal 
friability  of  the  vessels,  to  variations  in  vaso- 
motor tension,  or  to  the  withdrawal  of  external 
support  from  the  vessels  by  diminished  tension 
within  the  eyeball  itself,  is  at  present  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  It  is  obvious  that  the  treatment  of 
such  cases,  and, of  retinal  haemorrhages  generally, 
must  resolve  itself  into  that  of  the  constitu- 
tional conditions  with  which  they  are  associated. 
The  only  special  indications,  as  regards  the  eye, 
will  be  the  enforcement  of  functional  rest,  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  elevated  position  of  the 
head  during  sleep.  In  cases  connected  with  the 
cessation  of  the  menstrual  function,  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  effused  blood  often  appears  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  careful  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  which  should  usually  be  combined 
with  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  or  with  some  other 
suitable  tonic,  and  care  should  always  be  taken 
to  maintain  a  moderately  relaxed  condition  of  the 
bowels.  Even  apart  from  the  injurious  effects 
likely  to  be  produced  by  straining,  constipation 
appears  to  predispose  to  haemorrhage. 

10.  Embolism  of  the  Central  Artery. — Sadden 
loss  of  vision  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the 
plugging  of  the  central  retinal  artery  by  an 
embolus.  This  is  especially  to  be  suspected  in 
eases  of  known  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  the  condition  is  readily  recognisable  with  the 
ophthalmoscope.  The  retinal  veins  are  usually 
somewhat  dilated,  but  their  contained  blood  is 
broken  up  into  irregular  portions,  in  which  an 
uncertain  or  wavering  movement  may  sometimes 
be  detected.  The  arteries  are  either  obliterated, 
or  so  dwindled  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The 
connective  tissue  of  the  retina  rapidly  becomes 
cloudy  and  opaque,  so  that  the  general  surface 
of  the  fundus  is  milky  or  opalescent ;  but  in  the 
region  of  the  yellow  spot,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  connective  tissue,  this  opacity  cannot  be 
produced,  and  the  red  colour  of  the  choroid 
shines  through,  producing  the  effect  of  a  cherry- 
red  spot  on  a  white  ground.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  retina  regains  its  transparency,  but  the  optic 
nerve  passes  into  a  state  of  absolute  atrophy. 
B.  Bbudenell  Cabteb. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE  IKT  MEDIOINE. 

In  a  large  number  of  diseases  which  come  under 
the  care  of  the  physician — diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  kidneys,  blood,  and  other  structures — 
intra-ocuiar  changes  occur,  and  may  be  observed 
with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Hence  this  instru- 
ment is  highly  useful  to  the  physician.  By  its 
aid  we  can  observe,  magnified  about  twenty 
diameters,  the  termination  of  an  artery,  of  a  vein, 
and  of  a  nerve  ;  a  peculiar  vascular  structure 
(the  choroid) ;  and  a  peculiar  nervous  structure 
(the  retina).  Nowhere  else  are  nerve  and  ves- 
sels exposed  to  direct  observation.  Many  changes 
affecting  these  tissues  throughout  the  body  may 
be  first  and  best  detected  here,  and  in  some 
other  diseases  these  intra-ocular  structures  are 
affected  in  a  special  manner. 

The  chief  changes  in  the  fimdus  oculi  which 
Etro  of  importance  to  the  physician  are  the  follow- 
ing:— (o)  In  ii[ie  retinal  vesaela: — variation*  in 
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liie  in  the  condition  of  their  walls,  the  exist- 
once  of  aneurisms,  the  tint  of  the  blood,  the  oocur- 
lonceof  visiblepulsation  in  arteries  or  veins,  of 
hsmonliiiges,  or  of  vascular  obstruction.  (4)_  In 
thaeftie  nerve  or  ^apiZk:— congestion,  neuritis 
or  papillitis ;  atrophy,  simple,  consecutive  (after 
Bewiti!)  OP  choroiditic.  (o)  In  the  retina:— 
various  i)i8am">''to'^y°'''^'Senerati7e  changes  or 
mwths,  (<i)  In  the  oAoroW ;— inflammatory 
erudations,  with  their  resulting  disturbance  of 
the  choroidal  pigment,  atrophy,  growths.  For 
a  description  of  these  various  changes  the  reader 
IB  refoned  to  the  special  articles.  In  this  place 
it  is  only  possible  to  point  out  the  changes 
whidi  present  themselves  in  the  various  special 
diseases  which  come  under  the  physician's  care. 

I.  DiSBiSBS  AITEOTINO  THE  NeEVODS   SySTEM. 

1,— Brain.— Two  forms  of  ocular  changes  are 
met  with:  (1)  'associated,'  the  consequence  of  the 
oauBe  of  the  cerebral  disease  j  (2)  '  consecutive,' 
the  direct  result  of  the  cerebral  disease.  Aneemia 
and  k/pmmia  of  the  brain  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
revealed  by  any  corresponding  change  in  the 
retinal  circulation,  this  being  regulated  in  a 
special  manner  by  the  intra-ocular  tension.  Such 
changes,  when  affecting  the  whole  head  and  con- 
siderable in  degree,  are,  however,  shared  by-  the 
retinal  vessels.  Moreover,  acute  cerebral  hyper- 
iemia  may,  after  a  time,  lead  to  congestion 
of  the  optic  papilla.  Acate  general  cerebritis 
is  usually-, accompanied  by  meningitis,  and  to 
the  latter  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  pro- 
bably in  part  due.  There  is  a  form  of  chrome 
certbritis  or  eitoe^halitie,  of  which  the  symptoms 
are  somewhat  like  those  of  tumour,  but  the  only 
thanges  to  be  found  after  death  are  microscopic. 
In  this  condition  well-marked  neuritis  (papillitis) 
may  be  present. 

In  cerebral  hemorrhage  consecutive  changes 
ate  extremely  rare,  and  are  almost  confined  to 
taaos  of  meningeal  haemorrhage,  from  which 
slight nenritis may  result.  Of  associatedchanges, 
aneurisms  are  rare,  but  have  been  noted ;  retinal 
Ittmotrhagea  are  not  unfrequent.  They  are  most 
significant  in  .blood-sta,tes,  although  most  com- 
mon inienal  disease  associated  with  albuminuric 
retinitis.  In  the  latter  they  indicate  vascular 
disease,  but  not  necessarily  that  a  cerebral  lesion 
18  hamorrhagic,  since  they  are  often  associated 
with  softening  of  the  brain. 

htcfiemg  from  embolism,  retinal  embolism 
■"y  ^  in  rare  cases,  associated.  In  ulcerative 
sadocatditis  septic  bjemorrhages  may  be  seen  in 
the  retina.  Consecutive  changes  are,  as  a  rule, 
abient;  occasionally  slight  optic  neuritis  is  de- 

J^_i>ftenincf  from  arterial  thr&mbosis,  when 
tuis  18  due  to  atheroma  of  the  vessels,  associated 
"Mges  (hffimoirhages,  or  renal  retinitis)  may 
"Mound  in  the  retina,  but  there  are  usually  no 
wnsecutive  changes.  The  latter  are  also  absent 
in  thrombosis  from  syphilitic  disease  of  arteries ; 
WMsociatedohanges-the  various  ophthalmo- 
'y^^n^stationsof  syphilis-are  common, 
Wateoiten  of  the  highest  diagnostic  .impor- 

in  »  f!" ?f  "■(  '**  *""'"»  oP'io  neuritis  occurs 

in  all    tl- 1      *  '"™^°'  °*  •=*"'-  altliougli  "o* 

tf  tk  .1      "?  ^°^''  relation  to  the  position 

we  abscess,  but  is  perhaps  most  frequent  in 


the  cases  in  which  the  abscess  results  from  an 
injury. 

Tamoms  of  the  brain. — Associated  changes 
are  very  rare,  and  are  confined  to  the  cases  in 
which  a  similar  growth  (glioma  or  tubercle) 
exists  within  the  eye.    Consecutive  changes  are 
more  common  than  in  any  other  cerebral  affection. 
Optic  neuritis  occurs  in  about  four-fifths  of  the 
cases.     On  what  its  occurrence  or  absence  de- 
pends we  do  not  know.    Neither  position,  size, 
nor  nature  of  growth  seems  to  influence  it  in  any 
considerable  degree.    It  does  not  depend  on  in- 
crease of  intracranial  pressure.     In  some  cases 
it  is  at  least  aided  by  the  occurrence  of  menin- 
gitis.  In  many  oases  a  slight  descending  inflam- 
mation maybe  traced  from  the  optic  tracts  down 
the  nerves  to  the  eyes,  and  this,  at  the  papilla, 
seems  to  excite  a  more  intense  degree,  perhaps 
aided  by  mechanical  congestion  or  oedema  of  the 
sheath.     The   latter  is   commonly  found  after 
death,  but  probably  does  not  constitute  the  chief 
mechanism  by  which  neuritis  is  produced.    A 
tumour  may  exist  for  a  long   time   without 
neuritis,  or  the  neuritis  may  be  present  as  soon 
as  the  symptoms  of  tumour  manifest  themselves. 
Often  the  neuritis  and  the  tumour  correspond  in 
their  course,  each  being  acute  or  chronic    Both 
may  even  be  almost  stationary  for  years.     An 
acute  neuritis,  occurring  dkring  the  course  of  a 
tumour  which  appeared  chronic,  usually  indi- 
cates an  increase  in  the  growth,  and  is  of  bad 
prognostic  significance.    The  degree  of  neuritis 
varies;    it  is  least  in  the  tumours  of   most 
chronic  course,  and  greatest  in  the  rapid  growths. 
It  is  often  accompanied  by  haemorrhages.     Com- 
monly bilateral,  it  is  in  rare  cases  unilateral, 
and  is  then  usually  in  the  eye  opposite  to  the 
seat  of  the  tumour.    It  may  exist  in  consider- 
able degree  without  impairing  sight.  Perception 
of  colour  may  be  affected  before  acuity  of  vision. 
If  the  tumour  be  arrested  by  treatment,  as  in 
syphilitic  and  tubercular  growths,  the  neuritis 
will  subside,  but  too  often,  before  this  result  is 
obtained,  sight  has  been  damaged  beyond  re- 
covery..   Simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves 
sometimes  results  from  tumoms,  although  far 
less  commonly  than  '  consecutive  atrophy." 

7niro-(!ni«iaifflneam»!s  are  rarely  accompanied 
by  intra-ocular  changes.  Now  and  then,  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  internal  carotid  has  caused  atrophy 
by  pressure,  and  even  optic  neuritis,  single  or 
double. 

Internal  hydrocephalus  is  usually  accompanied 
by  no  other  ophthalmoscopic  changes  than 
slight  fulness  of  the  veins.  Occasionally  simple 
atrophy  occurs,  commonly  from  the  pressure  of 
the  distended  third  ventricle  on  the  optic 
chiasma. 

Meninges. — Growths  in  the  meninges  lead  to 
optic  neuritis,  just  as  do  tumours  in  the  cerebral 
substance.  The  effect  of  meningitis  varies 
according  to  its  form  and  seat.  Simple  meningitis 
of  the  convexity  is  rarely  attended  by  ocular 
changes.  It  is  very  different  with  basilar  tuber- 
cular meningitis.  Occasionally,  though  rarely, 
tubercles  of  the  choroid  may  be  seen.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  there  is  distinct  neuri- 
tis ;  it  is  weU-marked  in  at  least  half.  Usually 
too  late  to  be  of  diagnostic  importance,  it  is 
now  and  then  sufficiently  early  to  decide  the 
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Dature  of  the  case.  A  similar  change  is  common 
in  both  syphilitic  and  traumatic  meningitis,  but 
is  very  rare  in  the  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  form. 

Diseases  of  the  cranial  bones. — Caries  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  may  cause  descending  neuritis ; 
caries  elsewhere  usually  only  affects  the  eye  by 
causing  meningitis  or  abscess.  Thickening  of 
the  cranial  bones  may  be  attended  by  'well- 
marked,  sometimes  intense,  neuritis, 'with  haemor- 
rhages. This  is  apparently  produced  by  the 
resulting  constriction  of  the  nerve  and  sheath 
at  the  optic  foramen.  Inflammatory  mischief,  or 
growths  in  the  orbit,  frequently  cause  neuritis 
or  atrophy,  the  optic  nerve-trunk  being  damaged 
directly.  In  these  cases  the  affection  is  unilate- 
ral, at  least  for  a  long  time,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  prominence  of  the  eyeball,  and  tender- 
ness 'when  it  is  pushed  back. 

Injuries  to  the  head  may  affect  the  eye  in 
various  ways.  (1)  The  retina  may  suffer  in 
consequence  of  the  immediate  concussion.  (2) 
Optic  neuritis  may  come  on  after  a  few  days, 
commonly  as  the  result  of  a  traumatic  meningitis. 
(3)  Direct  injury  to  the  optic  nerves  may  cause 
loss  of  sight  and  simple  atrophy.  (4)  Optic 
neuritis  may  come  on  some  weeks  after  the  in- 
jury, and  is  usually  due  to  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses in  the  damaged  brain. 

2.  Spinal  aovi.—Aoute  myelitis  and  spinal  me- 
ningitis are  very  rarely  attended  by  eye-changes. 
In  one  or  two  cases  coincident  optic  neuritis  has 
been  observed.  The  connection  between  the  two  is 
obscure.  Sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  (loco- 
motor ataxy)  is  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerves  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  al- 
though not  perhaps  in  more  than  fifteen  per  cent. 
When  it  does  occur  it  is  frequently  an  early  rather 
than  a  late  symptom.  It  is  always  the  simple 
form  of  atrophy,  often  grey  with  unnarrowed 
vessels.  Sight  usually  suffers  gravely ;  the  field 
of  vision  is  much  restricted ;  and  perception  of 
colours  may  be  lost.  Tho  atrophy  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  extension  upwards  of  the  disease  in  the 
posterior  columns.  It  may  occur  when  this  has 
scarcely  commenced,  and  even  years  before  the 
earliest  symptoms.  It  is  apparently  an  associated 
degeneration.  In  lateral  sclerosis  ocular  changes 
are  doubtful.  In  disseminated,  sclerosis,  optic 
nerve-atrophy  may  occur,  just  as  in  posterior 
sclerosis,  but  less  frequently.  Damage  to  sight, 
without  opthalmoscopic  changes,  occasionally  re- 
sults from  the  sclerosis  invading  the  optic  com- 
missure or  nerves.  In  caries  of  the  spine  changes 
in  the  optic  disc  are  practically  unkno'wn.  In 
very  rare  cases  of  injury  to  the  spine,  neuritis 
and  subsequent  atrophy  have  been  observed, 
but  these  results  are  so  rare  that  their  precise 
significance  is  doubtful, 

3.  Functional  Diseases. — In  exophthalmic 
goitre  the  only  ophthalmoscopic  change  is  in- 
creased size  of  tie  retinal  arteries,  which  may 
pulsate  visibly.  In  chorea,  embolism  of  the 
central  artery  of  the  rerina  has  been  once  or 
twice  observed ;  and  so  also  has  optic  neuritis, 
slight  in  degree.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  fundus 
is  normal.  With  neuralgia  of  the  fifth,  optic 
nerve  atrophy  has  been  observed ;  the  nature 
of  the  association  is  doubtful.  In  idiopathic 
epilepsy  the  appearance  of  the  fundus  is,  as  a 
rule,  perfectly  normal.    Even  during  an  attack 


it  is  probable  that  the  only  change  is  venoui 
distension  during  the  stage  of  cyanosis.  But 
during  the  status  epilepticus,  when  attacks 
recur  ■with  great  severity  for  several  days,  a  con- 
dition of  slight  neuritis  may  be  produced,  sub- 
siding after  the  attacks  are  over.  In  cases  cf 
convulsions  from  organic  brain-disease,  it  must 
be  remembered,  optic  neuritis  or  its  effects  are 
often  met  with.  The  frequency  with  which 
morbid  appearances  are  to  be  seen  in  the  eye  in 
insanity  has  been  variously  stated,  and  by  some 
writers  unquestionably  exaggerated.  They  are 
most  frequent  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
Optic-nerve  atrophy  is  the  usual  change,  and  is 
sometimes  an  early  event,  just  as  in  locomotor 
ataxy.  In  very  rare  cases  slight  neuritis  has 
been  seen.  In  mania,  melancholia,  and  dementia 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  no  related  morbid 
appearances  in  the  eye. 

II.  Diseases  affectino  the  Uudjaet 
SrsTEM : — 

1.  Bright's  Disease. — Sight  may  be  impaired 
in  this  complaint  by  uraemic  poisoning,  or  by 
retinal  changes.  The  latter  may  occur,  even  in 
considerable  degree,  without  any  affection  of 
vision.  The  arteries  may  occasionally  be  con- 
spicuously narrow  (contracted),  and  in  rare 
cases  may  present  sclerosis  of  the  outer  coat,  or 
minute  aneurisms.  Anenrismal  dilatations  of 
the  capillaries  may  often  be  found  post  mortem, 
in  association  with  other  degenerations,  and  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  occurrence  of  a  very  common 
change  in  the  retina — hsemorrhages.  These  are 
usually  striated,  situated  in  the  nerve-fibre  layer ; 
sometimes  they  are  irregular  in  shape,  and 
situated  in  the  deeper  layers.  They  may  detach 
the  retina  from  the  choroid,  or  burst  through  into 
the  vitreous.  Sometimes  they  exist  alone ;  more 
commonly  they  are  conjoined  with  other  changes, 
to  which  the  term  '  albuminuric  retinitis '  is  given, 
This  latter  change  may  occur  in  all  forms  of 
renal  disease,  but  is  by  far  the  most  common  in 
the  granular  kidney.  It  is  alato  symptom,  never 
appearing  until  the  general  system  is  suffering. 
The  disease  of  the  retina  presents  certain  elements 
which  are  variously  combined  in  different  cases. 
1.  Diffuse  slight  opacity  and  swelling  of  the 
retina,  due  to  the  infiltration  of  its  substance  by 
an  albuminous  coagulable  liquid  (cedema).  2. 
White  spots  and  patches  of  various  size  and 
distribution ;  some  large  and  soft-edged ;  others 
minute,  and  of  pearly  whiteness.  They  are  due 
to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  retinal  elements, 
or  to  granular  degeneration  of  albuminous 
exudations.  The  small  white  spots  often  radiate 
around   the  macula  lutea.      3.   Haemorrhages. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  optic  papilla — '  neuritis.' 

5.  The  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  changes 
may  be  attended  with  the  signs  of  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  retina.  According  to  the 
predominant  character,  four  types  of  retinal 
affection  may  be  distinguished :  a  degenerative, 
hBemorrhagic,  inflammatory,  and  neuritic  form. 
In  the  first  t.he  white  spots  predominate,  and 
there  are  usually  extravasations,  but  there  is 
little  diffuse  opacity.  In  the  second  the 
hsemorrhages  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  the 
chief  feature.  In  the  third  there  is  much  dif- 
fuse opacity  and  swelling  of  the  retina.  In  the 
fourth  the  optic  neuritis  is  in  excess  of  the  other 
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eliBiiges,  and  the  appearance  may  easily  be  as- 
(jiibed  to  cerebral  disease— the  more  so  that  it 
il  often  conjoined  -with  headache,  and  other 
eridenoeof  cerebral  disorder.  The  eonspicuoua 
combination  of  white  spots  and  haemorrhages 
nsuallT  enables  the  retinal  affection  of  alba- 
minuria  to  be  recognised  -without  difficulty.  It 
may  bs  confounded  with  the  degeneration  left 
by  a  prsvions  wide  neuro-retinitis,  but  in  such 
cases  the  signs  of  atrophy  will  he  conspicuous. 
He  conree  of  the  affection  in  Bright's  disease  is 
often  progreBsive,  but  arrest  and  even  recovery 
may  be  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  the  renal 
disease.  When  extensive,  sight  is  usuaHy  im- 
paiied,  but  is  rarely  completeljr  lost. 

2.  Diabetes. — In  diabetes,  in  rare  cases,  re- 
tinii  changes  have  been  observed  exactly  similar 
lo  those  of  the  degenerative  form  of  the  albumi- 
nuric affection,  and  this  when  there  was  no  albu- 
men in  the  urine.  Miliary  aneurisms  have  been 
found  psi  mattem.  .A  distinction  from  the  renal 
form  is  the  frequency  with  which,  there  are  opa- 
cities in  the  vitreous,  due  probably  to  slight  ex- 
travasations of  blood. 

III.  Diseases  of  the  Heart. — The  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  intra-ooular  circulation  prevent 
any  dynamical  changes  in  the  circulation. 
Venous  distension,  if  considerable,  may  be 
visible  in  the  eye,  especially  in  cyanosis.  When 
arterial  pulsation  is  strong  it  may  be  •\'isibla  in 
the  retinal  aiteries,  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre 
and  in  aortic  reg;nrgitation.  In  these  cases  also 
tlie  arterial  pulsation  may  (probably  in  the 
lelerotici^g)  be  communicated  to  the  vein,  and 
this  also  may  pulsate.  Embolism  of  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina  may  occur,  and,  like  embo- 
lism elsowhero,  is  most  common  in  mitral  con- 
striction. In  ulcerative  endocarditis,  accom- 
panied Tfith  multiple  embolism,  retinal  haemor- 
rhages occur,  for  the  most  part  round,  with  a 
pule  or  white  centre.  They  are  almost  pathog- 
nomonic. 

I¥,  Diseases  of  the  Blood. — ^Aoute  anamia 
ftom>hffimorrhage  may  be  followed  by  loss 
of  sight,  slight  or  considerable,  transient  or 
permanent.  The  accident  most  commonly  follows 
nsmatemesis,  uterine  haemorrhage,  or  venesec- 
tion. In  some  cases  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes 
liave  been  found ;  in  others  there  has  been  neuro- 
tetinitis.  The  mechanism  of  the  affection  is  ob- 
■ture.  Simple  chronic  auEemia  is  accompanied 
W  maried  paUor  of  the  veins,  sometimes  of  the 
choroid  and  disc,  but  the  latter  is  always  within 
mephysiologicalvariationsin tint.  Occasionally 
w  chlorosis  optic  neuritis  is  met  with,  disappear- 
H  rapidly  under  iron.  In  pemieious  anmnia,  the 
ctoroid  IS  notably  ;pab,-  the  arteries  small,  the 
wins  veiy  broad  (atonic)  and  .pale.  Hamor- 
iMges  are  frequent,  especially  around  the  optic 
"ISC,  and  aey  are  often  associated  with  white 
wmi  Some  extravasations  are  rounded,  with 
»  wnite  or  pale  centre.  OccasionaEy  there  is 
"7^,  "™t's-  In  kucobythcBma  the  pallor 
vai*  "^  *"  ^«i^  ^'0  ^ery  striking.  Extra- 
m«*ons  are  ahnost  invariable  at  somf  period : 
oSr  ,  *™  ^™inmt,  some  degenerative, 
aSm,!  I'lfS'^gations  of  leucocytes.  Some 
J™«nw««byahaloof  extravasation.  There 
Zrrt.  °™siiierable  general  swelling  of  the 
«""«,  tbowmg  the  distended  veins  into  con- 


spicuous  antero-posterior  curves.  In  purpura 
and  scurvy  retinal  hsemorrhSiges  also  occur.  In 
the  intense  forms  of  purpura,  indeed,  they  are 
probably  constant. 

In  rare  cases  of  menstrual  disorders,  and  still 
rarer  instances  of  intestinal  disturbance  (chronic 
diarrhoea)  optic  neuritis  has  been  observed. 
Suppression  of  the  menses  has  been  followed  by 
retinal  hsemorrhages.  The  connection  between 
the  several  events  is  obscure. 

V.  Chronic  Geneiui,  Diseases. — In  chronic 
general  diseases  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  met 
with  occasionally.  In  tuberculosis,  tubercles  may 
form  in  the  choroid,  and  bo  recognisable  as  small, 
round,  yellowish-white  spots,  free  from  pigment. 
They  have  more  frequently  been  found  in  this 
situation  after  death  than  during  life,  perhaps  be- 
cause not  looked  for  with  sufficient  perseverance, 
since  they  may  form  rapidly.  In  syphilis  ocular 
changes  are,  as  is  well  known,  common,  but  they 
come  chiefly  underthe  care  of  the  surgeon.  Traces 
of  past  iritis,  or  of  choroiditis — areas  of  choroi- 
dal atrophy  with  irregular  accumulation  of  pig- 
ment, frequently  afford  the  physician  important 
evidence  of  the  previous  existence  of  syphilis, 
acquired  or  inherited.  In  the  latter  the  cho- 
roidal changes  are  of  especial  importance,  and 
may  be  confined  to  small  round  white  spots  with 
pigment  in  the  centre,  or  there  may  be  evidence 
of  more  extensive  choroiditis  or  merely  of  cho- 
roiditio  atrophy,  a  yellowish  disc,  with  the  edge 
a  little  blurred,  and  very  small  retinal  vessels. 
Gout  has  been  supposed  to  cause  retinal  hsemor- 
rhage  (Hutchinson),  but  its  connection  with  oph- 
thalmoscopic change  (except  through  the  me- 
dium of  kidney-disease)  is  not  well-established. 

In  lead-poisoning,  besides  the  amblyopia  which 
may  come  on  without  ophthalmoscopic  changes, 
atrophy  of  the  disc  is  occasionally  met  with,  pre- 
ceded, in  some  cases,  by  a  stage  of  congestion,  a 
red  disc,  with  softened  edges,  without  swelling. 
A  considerable  degree  of  neuritis,  double,  with 
swelling  and  hsemorrhages,  occurs  occasionally, 
especially  in  connection  with  cerebral  symptoms, 
but  without  any  coarse  lesion  of  the  brain.  In 
chroma  alcoholism,  optic-nerve  atrophy  has  been 
described,  and  also  a  condition  of  congestion. 
The  amblyopia  which  accompanies  the  atrophy 
is  said  by  Forster  to  be  characterised  by  loss  of 
central  vision  for  colour.  The  same  fact  is  well 
established  with  regard  to  tobacco  amaurosis,  in 
which  similar  congestion  and  atrophy  may  occur. 
TI.  Acute  General  Diseases.  —  In  acute 
general  diseases,  changes  in  the  fundus  are  for 
the  most  part  rare.  After  typhis,  typhoid,  and 
scarlet  fevers,  optic  neuritis  has  been  occasionally 
observed,  apart  from  any  renal  or  cerebral  com- 
plication. The  kidney  sequelae  of  scarlet  fever 
may  of  course  lead  to  the  special  retinal  changes. 
Malarial  fevers,  ague,  &c.,  are  frequently  attended 
with  retinal  haemorrhages  (Poncet,  S.  Mackenzie). 
Sometimes  the  extravasations  have  paler  centres. 
Optic  neuritis  and  atrophy  have  also  been  ob- 
served. Erysipelas  of  the  face-has  been  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  sight,  and  followed  by  atrophy, 
probably  by  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  orbit,  and  to  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Pyismia  and  septiccBmia  have  long  been  known  to 
be  occasionally  accompanied  by  metastatic  pan- 
ophthalmitis, and  recent  observation  has  showa 
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that  slighter  alterations  in  the  fundus  ocnU  fre- 
quently aeoompany  the  severer  forms  of  these 
affections.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
retinal  haemorrhages,  round  or  irregular,  some- 
times large,  and  often  with  pale  centres.  It  is 
probable  that  they  are  in  some  cases  due  to 
septic  embolism,  but  they  may  occur  without  en- 
docarditis, and  are  probably  due,  in  some  cases, 
to  chemical  changes  in  the  blood.  They  are  al- 
most invariable  in  puerperal  septicaemi  (Litten), 
and  are  also  found  in  other  forms  of  ulcerative 
endocarditis.  Usually,  they  occur  only  a  few 
days  before  death.  In  other  cases  a  peculiar 
form  of  retinitis  has  been  observed,  with  white 
spots  about  the  papilla  and  macula  lutea  (Both). 
Most  of  the  appearances  mentioned  above  will 
be  found  figured  in  the  writer's  Manual  and 
Atlas  of  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy. 

W.  B.  GOWEBS. 
OPISTH:OTOIJ'OS(iiTi(reei/,  backwards,  and 
rSyos,  a  stretching). — A  tetanic  spasm,  in  which 
the  body  is  arched  backwards,  so  that  it  rests 
on  the  head  and  heels.     See  Tetakus. 

OPITTM,  Poisoning  by. — In  consequence  of 
the  extent  to  which  opium  and  its  preparations, 
including  morphia,  are  used  for  the  relief  of 
pain,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  drug  is 
procurable,  poisoning  by  opium  is  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  great 
numbers  of  infants  perish  every  year  in  this 
country  through  the  improper  use  of  quack 
remedies  containing  opium. 

So  far  as  toxicology  is  concerned,  the  effects 
of  opium  may  be  referred  exclusively  to  morphia ; 
since  the  effects  of  the  other  active  constituents 
of  the  drug  are  overshadowed  by  those  of  the 
chief  alkaloid. 

Anatomical  Chabactees. — The  post-mortem 
appearances  after  opium-poisoning  may  be  al- 
most nil.  As  a  rule  the  brain  is  congested,  the 
puiKla  cruenta  being  especially  marked;  and 
the  lungs  and  right  side  of  the  heart  may  exhibit 
an  engorgement,  as  if  from  a  modified  asphyxia ; 
but  this  condition  is  by  no  means  invariable. 

Stmptoms. — The  first  effect  of  the  administra^ 
tion  of  a  toxic  dose  of  opium — a  state  of  hien- 
faisance  or  exaltation— commonly  observed  also 
after  the  administration  of  a  medicinal  dose, 
may  be  either  very  short  or  entirely  wanting ; 
and  this  is  commonly  the  case  when  morphia  is 
injected  hypodermically.  A  second  stiige,  in 
which  the  symptoms  dosely  resemble  those  of 
congestion  of  the  brain,  soon  sets  in.  The  face  is 
either  suffused  or  cyanosed;  the  pupils  strongly 
contracted;  the  skin  dry  and  warm;  the  breath- 
ing slow,  deep,  and  becoming  stertorous.  The 
patient  is  apparently  unconscious,  but  may  be 
aroused  by  shaking,  or  shouting  in  the  ear ;  and 
when  he  is  aroused,  the  respirations  become 
more  rapid,  and  the  skin  may  regain  its  normal 
colour.  The  symptoms  of  this  secondstage  may 
gradually  ameliorate  under  appropriate  treat- 
ment ;  or  a  third  stage — ^that  of  prostration- 
supervenes.  The  coma  is  now  profound,  and  it 
may  be  impossible  to  arouse  the  patient.  The 
pupils  are  contracted  to  the  size  of  pin-points ; 
or  towards  the  termination  of  life  may  be  widely 
dilated.  Bespiration  is  now  very  slow,  shal- 
low, with  gradually  increasing  intervals,  during 
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which  there  are  no  signs  of  breathing,  and  the 
patient  lies  in  a  death-like  calm.  The  face  is 
at  once  pallid  and  cyanosed ;  the  skin  is  bathed 
in  perspiration,  at  first  warm,  and  then  cold  and 
clammy.  The  pulse  increases  in  rapidity,  with 
progressively  increasing  feebleness.  The  patient 
may  even  now  recover,  signs  of  life  returning 
very  gradually ;  or  death  may  occur  from  failure 
of  respiration,  the  other  functions  of  life  becom- 
ing also  gradually  extinguished. 

Unusual  symptoms  in  opium-poisoning  are  tris- 
mus and  convulsions.  In  chiMren  toxic  doses 
may  produce  very  rapid  effects,  the  second  stage 
of  the  intoxication  being  wanting,  and  severe 
collapse  and  complete  unconsciousness  rapidly 
supervening. 

DiAQNOsis.-^-The  certain  diagnosis  of  opium- 
poisoning  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as 
the  symptoms  may  differ  in  no  material  respect 
from  those  exhibited  in  congestion  of  the  brain, 
however  produced,  apoplexy,  and  uraemia.  The 
case  may  also  be  confounded  with  profound  alco- 
holic intoxication.  It  may  also  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  diagnose  &om  poisoning  by  chloral 
hydrate — ^a  matter  of  less  importance,  since  the 
treatment  of  the  two  cases  woxJd  be  similar. 
The  differential  diagnosis  of  opium-poisoning 
rests  upon  the  equally  and  minutely  contracted 
state  of  the  pupils,  a  condition  which  is  all  but 
universal  in  the  second  stage  of  opium-poisoning; 
our  ability  to  arouse  the  patient  temporarily, 
the  rousing  being  followed  by  more  or  less 
complete  disappearance  of  the  cyanosis  of  the 
countenance,  and  by  increased  rapidity  of  re- 
spiration; and  the  profuse  warm  or  clammy 
perspiration.  An  examination  of  the  urine  for 
albumin,  which  may  have  to  be  drawn  off  by  the 
catheter,  should  always  be  made ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  uraemia  and  opium-poisoning 
may  be  co-existent. 

Progkosis. — This  is  at  all  times  doubtful. 
There  is  great  liability  to  relapse,  even  when  the 
patient  appears  to  be  doing  well. 

Tbeatmbht. — ^First,  evacuate  the  stomach  by 
means  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  -failing  this,  by 
the  use  of  emetics.  These,  however,  act  with 
difficulty  in  cases  of  opium-poisoning ;  and  there 
is  a  special  danger  in  the  use  of  depressing 
emetics,  as,  for  example,  tartar  emetic,  on  ac- 
count of  the  possible  retention  by  the  stomach 
of  a  fatal  dose  of  the  emetic.  Warm  mustard 
and  water,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  the 
best  emetics  to  administer.  Secondly,  the  pa- 
tient must  be  prevented  lapsing  into  a  state  of 
somnolence  by  walking  him  about ;  alternate 
warm  and  cold  applications  to  the  chest ;  fiicking  i 

the  feet  with  a  (fe,mp  towel ;  shouting  into  the  < ; 

ear ;  and  the  application  of  the  faradic  current.  i 

These  means  will  have  the  additional  advantage  ;  , 

of  maintaining  the  flagging  respiration,  and  re  j 

storing  normal  breathing.    In  the  last  resort  ^ ; 

artificial  respiration  must  be  freely  employed.  ; ; 

The  absorption  of  the  alkaloids  of  opium  may 
be  delayed  by  the  free  administration  of  solutions  ^  ^ 

containing  tannin,  so  as  to  render  the  alkaloids 
insoluble  ;  and  among  the  best  media  containing 
tannin  are  strong  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee. 
The  caffein  which  these  infusions  contain,  itself  ' ' 

also  exerts  a  powerful  remedial  influence  in  this  ' 

form  of  intoxication.    Atropin,  as  a  respiiatcnr 
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Btimulant,  sppeBis  also  to  bo  Bervioeablo  as  a 
direct  untidote  to  morptia.    It  is  best  given  by 
siiboutoneons  uyeotion,  in  doses  of  Ath  grain. 
Alooholio  stimulants  should  be  freely  given. 
^BOMAS  Stevenson. 

OPPRESSION.— A  term  applied  to  a  senso 
of  weight  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  more 
freouently  used  in  connection  -with  the  chest. 
The  oxpresBion  is  sometimes  also  employed  in 
reference  to  a  general  feeling  of  the  system  being 
over-loaded  or  over-weighted,  ■whi<iL  is  felt  at 
the  commencement  of  certain  acute  diseases. 

OPTIC  NBEVE  and  TBACT,  Diseases 

of.— Tlie  optic  nerve  may  be  damaged  by  various 
intra-ooular  processes;  but  these,  and  also  its 
primaiy  atrophy,  have  been  already  described 
to  Eve  ahd  its  Appendaoes,  Diseases  of; 
Opbthaimoscope;  and  OpHiHAuaosoopE  in 
Meoioihb).  In  this  article  only  those  affections 
wMoli  are  situated  behind  and  independent  of 
the  eye  will  be  described. 

Passing  iiom  the  orbit  into  the  intracranial 
cavity  by  the  optic  foramina,  into  which  they 
ctaely  fit,  the  optic  nerves  ai'e  connected  at  the 
ohiasma,  where  an  approximate  semi-decussation 
.takes  place.  In  ,Bpite  of  recent  assertions  df 
Bcsiadeoki  and  others,  the  existence  of  the 
semi-decussation  is  quite  beyond  doubt.'  From 
the  ehiasma  each  optic  tract,  containing  fibres 
from  the  corresponding  halves  of  both  retinae, 
passes  backwards,  between  the  crus  cerebri  and 
the  inner  edge  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus, 
whew  it  becomes  connected  with  the  corpora 
genionlata.  Fibres  pass  thence  in  three  direc- 
tions, namely :— (a)  to  the  posterior  extremity 
(pulvinar)  of  the  optic  thalamus ;  (6)  to  the  cor- 
pora qjiadrigemina,  especially  the  anterior ;  and 
(()  to  the  convolutions  (occipital  lobe  and  angu- 
kir  gyrus).  Experiments  on  monkeys  (Ferrier) 
domonstrate  that  these  convolutions  are  con- 
cerned in  vision. 

JlnoLooT.— In  the  orbit  the  nerve  may  bo 
damaged  by  inflammation ;  such  as  orbital  cellu- 
litisi  arising  by  the  extension  of  facial  erysipelas, 
let/produoed  by  e-Kposure  to  cold.  The  inflam- 
mation rarely  invades  the  nerve,  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  sheath  which  invests  it,  but 
the  nerve  is  damaged  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  in- 
•Jammatory  products.  It  may  also  be  compressed 
by  an  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  or  by 
orbital  tumours;  or  may  be  itself  the  seat  of 
morbid  growths  or  of  haemorrhage.  At  the  optic 
foramen  the  nerve  may  be  compressed  by  a  nar- 
wwrng  of  "tie  foramen,  such  as  occurs  in  thicken- 
ing of  the  cranial  bones,au  occasional  consequence 
of  syplJliB,  acquired  and  congenital.  Within  the 
"Wl,  the  nerve  in  front  of  the  ehiasma  may  be 
ttamaged  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  meninges.  The  optic  commissure  ia  ocoa- 
Monally involved  in  groij-ths,  and  maybe  oom- 
Jwv  J  '^  growths  in,  or  great  distension  of, 
T?  ™™  ventricle.  The  nerves  in  front  of  the 
™ma  and  the  ehiasma  itself,  are  liable  to  be 
aamagcd  by  the  pressure  of  aneurisms  of  adia- 
«  arteries.  The  optic  tracts  may  be  involved 
'"  T?™!^^  into,  or  softening  of,  the  crura 

™ni  but  the  most  frequent  cause  of  their 
™™«s  IS  a  tumour  arising  at  the  base  of  the 
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brain,  or  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe.  The  central  connections  of  the 
optio  nerves,  the  corpora  geniculata,  optic  thala- 
mus, white  substance  outside  it,  and  convolu- 
tions, may  be  damaged  by  tumour,  softening,  or 
hemorrhage.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  are 
rarely  affected,  so  as  to  cause  ocular  symptoms, 
except  by  growths.  i 

Symptoms. — Damage  to.  the  optio  nerve,  be- 
tween the  optio  oommissiire  and  the  eye,  is  evi- 
denced by  affection  of  sight  in  that  eye  only. 
There  may  be  either  a  concentric  or  sector  defect 
in  the  field,  or  complete  blindness;  the  reflex 
action  of  the  pupil  is  impaired. ,  When  the  nerve 
is  slowly  compressed,  the  loss  of  sight  is  fol- 
lowed by  slow  atrophy  of  the  intra-ooular  ex- 
tremity. WJien  it  is  invaded  by  inflammation, 
this  usually  descends  to  the  eye,  and  is  visible  as 
intra-ocular  neuritis,  and  may  ascend  to  the  com- 
missure, so  that  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  may 
subsequently  suffer.  Inflammation  at  the  back 
of  the  orbit  usually  also  involves  the  motor 
nerves,  and  so  may  cause  paralysis  of  all  the 
ocular  muscles.  These  recover,  however,  much 
more  readily  than  does  the  optio  nerve.  When 
the  nerve  is  compressed  by  narrowing  of  the 
optic  foramen,  the  loss  of  sight  is  usually  accom- 
panied, sometimes  preceded,  by  intra-ocular 
neuritis.  This  is  also  present  in  most  cases  in 
, which  inflammation  extends  from  the  meninges 
to  the  intra-ocular  part  of  the  optic  nerves,  the 
optio  ohiasma,  and  even  in  extension  to  the  optio 
tract.  Damage  to  the  ohiasma  usually  affects  the 
sight  of  both  eyes.  In  most  cases  the  decussating 
fibres  suffer  chiefly  or  alone,  and  consequently 
there  is  loss  of  function  of  the  inner  half  of  each 
retina,  and  loss  of  the  outer  half  of  each  field 
of  vision — temporal  hemiopia  or  hemianopsia. 
Damage  to  the  outer  part  of  the  commissure  on 
each  side  affects  the  fibres  which  do  not  decus- 
sate, and  BO  causes  loss  of  function  of  the  outer 
half  of  each  retina,  and  so  loss  of  the  inner  half 
of  each  field — nasal  hemiopia.  This  is  very 
rare,  but  has  been  seen  from  disease  of  arterial 
trunks  on  each  side  (Knapp).  In  in'egular 
damage  to  the  ehiasma  the  loss  of  vision  may  bo 
irregularly  distributed  in  the  two  eyes. 

The  optio  tract  receives  fibres  from  the  half 
of  each  retina  on  the  same  side,  and  its  damage 
thus  causes  loss  of  sight  in  the  opposite  half  of 
each  field  of  vision — lateral  hemiopia  or  liemian,- 
opsia.  The  area  affected  ia  ofteii  rather  more 
extensive  in  the  eye  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
lesion  than  in  the  eye  on  the  same  side.  Since 
the  motor  tract,  in  the  adjacent  crus  cerebri  and 
hemisphere,  has  decussated  at  the  medulla,  if 
it  is  also  involved  in  the  lesion,  there  is  hemi- 
plegia on  the  same  side  as  the  loss  in  the  field 
of  vision.  The  patient  is  unable  to  see  to  the 
side  on  which  he  cannot  move  the  limbs.  Thus 
the  writer  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  patient 
had,  first,  right  hemiopia,  and  afterwards  right 
hemiplegia.  Both  were  due  to  a  small  tumour 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
which  had  first  invaded  the  optic  tract  and  then 
the  crus. 

Disease  of  the  corpora  geniculata  also  causes 
hemiopia. 

Eegarding  the  effect  of  lesions  of  the  fibres 
which  extend  from  the  corpora  geniculata  to 
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the  posterior  part  of  the  optio  thalamus  and 
to  the  convoliitions,  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  It  has,  until  lately,  heen  held,  with 
Von  Graefe,  that  lesions  of  the  convolutions  to 
which  these  fibres  proceed,  or  of  the  fibres  them- 
selves, cause  hemiopia,  just  as  does  a  lesion  of 
the  optic  tract.  But  Charcot  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  hysterical  hemianaesthesia, 
believed  to  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  sen- 
sory function  of  one  hemisphere,  is  commonly 
associated,  not  with  hemiopia,  but  with  'crossed 
amblyopia,'  that  is,  with  partial  loss  of  sight  of 
the  eye  on  the  anaesthetic  side,  diminished 
acuity  of  vision,  restricted  field,  and  the  fields 
for  colour- vision  are  also  lessened.  These  fields 
vary  normally,  in  extent,  for  the  several  colours, 
and  some  or  all  may  be  so  lessened  as  to  cause 
partial  or  complete  colour-blindness.  Similar 
crossed  amblyopia  has  also  been  observed  as  a 
consequence  of  organic  lesions  causing  hemian- 
sesthesia,  and  therefore  probably  involving  the 
fibres  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule, outside  the  optic  thalamus.  Hence  Charcot 
has  pat  forward  the  hypothesis  that  the  fibres 
which  pass  from  the  optio  tract  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  are  those  which  have  not  decussated 
at  the  ohiasma,  and  that  in  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina a  complementary  decussation  takes 
place,  the  fibres  passing  to  the  other  side  and 
there  joining  the  fibres  which  decussated  at  the 
chiasma,  so  that  the  convolutions  of  each  hemi- 
sphere receive  the  fibres,  not  from  one  half  of 
each  retina,  hut  from  the  whole  of  the  retina 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  so  the  association  of 
crossed  amblyopia  with  hemiansesthesia  is  in- 
telligible. Hemiopia,  Charcot  believes,  is  always 
due  to  damage  to  the  optic  tract,  and  diseases  of 
the  hemisphere  which  cause  hemiopia  only  do  so 
by  pressure  on  the  optic  tract.  The  facts  avail- 
able as  evidence  on  this  question  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
Charcot's  theory.  Clinically,  hemiopia  is  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  association  with  hemi- 
plegia, homiansesthesia,  and  occasionally  with 
aphasia,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  more  than  one  lesion,  or 
that  it  is  situated  elsewhere  than  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. Such  clinical  evidence  alone  is  of  little 
weight,  but  it  derives  significance  from  a  few 
reliable  pathological  facts,  in  which  a  lesion  near 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  such  as  a  hsemorrhage, 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  beneath  the  occipital  convo- 
lutions (Baumgarten)  has  caused  hemiopia.  The 
symptom  has  been  due  to  tumours  in  this  situa- 
tion in  many  recorded  cases,  and  in  one  which 
has  come  under  the  writer's  notice.  These  facts 
make  it  probable  that  when  crossed  amblyopia 
results  from  a  unilateral  cerebral  lesion,  the 
effect  is  due  to  a  reflex  rather  than  to  a  direct 
influence.  The  direct  effect  of  a  unilateral  cere- 
bral lesion  is  to  cause  hemiopia.  The  same  symp- 
tom may  also  result  from  a  lesion  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  optio  thalamus.  Charcot  suggests 
that  this  always  results  from  tumour  or  haemor- 
rhage in  this  situation,  which  has  compressed 
the  tract.  But  no  case  exists  which  affords  sup- 
port to  the  opinion  that  the  pressure  of  an  adja- 
cent hsemorrhage  on  the  '  optic  tract  could  cause 
hemiopia,  .ind  two  cases  have  come  under  the 
writer's  notice — one  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Hughlings 
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.Tackson,  who  has  published  the"ease — in  which 
hemiopia  resulted  from  a  simple  softening  of 
the  pulvinar. 

Disease  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  has  usu- 
ally caused  complete  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes, 
but  in  almost  all  cases  the  lesion  has  been  a 
tumour,  which  may  have  compressed  the  adja- 
cent corpora  genieulata,  or  caused  optic  neu- 
ritis. If  Charcot's  theory  were  correct,  a  lesion 
here  should  cause  nasal  hemiopia,  but  such  an 
effect  has  never  been  observed. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  points  which  are  our 
guides  in  determining  the  position  of  post-ocular 
disease,  causing  loss  of  sight,  have  been  already 
stated.  If  the  affection  of  sight  is  confined  to 
one  eye,  it  is  probably — and,  if  associated  with 
unilateral  optic  neuritis,  it  is  almost  certainly — 
due  to  disease  of  the  nerve  in  front  of  the  chias- 
ma. In  this  case  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to 
light  is  impaired.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
unilateral  affection  of  sight  is  associated  with 
hemiplegia,  and  especially  with  hemiansesthesia, 
on  the  same  side,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease 
is  in  the  hemisphere,  and  the  failure  of  sight  is 
produced  in  some  manner  at  present  unknown. 
In  this  case  the  pupil  often  acts  well  to  light. 
Lateral,  homologous,  hemiopia  indicates  disease 
of  the  ^  tract,  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus,  or 
white  substance  between  the  thalamus  and  the 
occipital  and  angular  convolutions,  or  of  these 
convolutions  themselves.  In  which  of  these 
positions  it  is  must  be  determined  by  the  indi- 
cations of  the  localisation  of  disease  of  the  brain 
(see  Convolutions  of  the  Brain  and  Cortex 
Cbhebei,  Lesions  of).'  Nasal  or  temporal  hemi- 
opia indicates  disease  of  the  optic  chiasma. 

Pkoqnosis. — This  must  be  Influenced  by  the 
position  of  the  disease,  and  by  its  nature.  When 
there  is  simple  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve,  suffi- 
cient to  abolish  sight,  the  prognosis  is  very  un- 
favourable. Damage  by  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation often  lessens  considerably.  In  disease 
of  the  optic  commissure  or  optic  tracts  the  prog- 
nosis is  also  grave,  because  the  morbid  processes, 
from  which  these  parts  suffer,  rarely  recede.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  disease  of  the  hemisphere, 
considerable  improvement  often  takes  place,  just 
as  it  does  in  other  symptoms.  Often,  however, 
the  symptom  is  thought  to  have  disappeared 
when  it  still  persists  in  a  diminished  degree. 

Tbeatment.— The  treatment  is  essentially 
that  of  the  disease  to  which  the  symptom  is 
due,  and  need  not  be  further  discussed  in  this 
place.  W.  R.  Gowkes. 

OPTIO  THAIiAMirS,  Lesions  of.  See 
Thalamus  Opticus,  Lesions  of. 

OKBIT,  Diseases  of. — Synon.:  Fr.  Mala- 
dies de  VOrbite;  Ger.  KranTcheiten  dcr  Augen- 
hohle. — The  diseases  of  the  orbit  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  almost  exclusively  surgical  in  their  cha- 
racter. The  bony  walls  of  the  cavity  are  liable 
to  be  fractured  by  direct  injury,  which  generally 
implicates  other  portions  of  the  skull ;  the  con- 
tained tissues  are  liable  to  phlegmonous  or  sujh 
purative  inflammation ;  and  the  cavity  may  be  the 
seat  of  tumours  of  various  kinds,  arising  either 
from  the  walls  or  from  some  portion  of  the  con- 
tents. 

1.    Hsemorrliage.  —  Hsemorrhages  into  the 
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orR  excepting  as  results  of  injury  or  from  the 
loBture  of  aneurismal  tumours,  are  extremely 
laie  ■  and  the  few  cases  which  have  been  recorded 
have  nearly  all  occurred  in  persona  of  generally 
hsmorrha^o  tendency,  as  one  local  manifestation 
among  others  of  a  constitutional  malady. 

2.  BBphysema.— Emphysema  of  the  orbit 
is  not  unlnown,  and  the  writer  has  seen  a  young 
man  who,  in  blowing  hia  nose  yiolently,  must 
have  ruptpred  some  of  the  ethmoidal  cells,  for 
he  distended  his  left  orbit  with  air,  and,  in  his 
mm  words,  blew  his  eye  nearly  out  of  his  head. 
Ths  distension  soon  subsided,  and  no  permanent 
injury  was  done. 

3,  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  tis- 
Bues  within  the  orbit  is  not  a  common  affection,  but 
it  ig  liable  to  occur  as  a  complication  of  fevers 
and  other  debilitating  diseases,  and  especially  as 
A  complication  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
face.  It  is  marked  by  brawny  swelling  of  the 
eyelids,  with  some  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and 
goms  limitation  of  its  movements,  the  symptoms 
appearing  too  suddenlyand  increasing  too  quiclily 
to  he  attributable  to  the  growth  of  a  tumour. 
The  inieotion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  generally  less 
marled  than  that  of  the  lids,  and  sight  is  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  impaired  as  long  as  the  sweUing  is 
only  moderate  in  amount.  When  the  injected 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  becomes  oedematous, 
and  more  especially  when  the  oedema  is  limited 
to  one  sector  of  the  globe,  or  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced over  one  sector  than  elsewhere,  it  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  an  almost  patho- 
gnomonic sign  of  suppuration ;  and  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  (edema  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
position  in  which  pus  may  be  looked  for.  Other 
symptoms  of  suppuration,  such  as  rigors,  must 
of  conise  be  taken  into  account. 

TnMTstENT. — As  soon  as  pus  is  believed  to 
milt,  it  should  be  evacuated,  since  its  retention 
among  the  orbital  tissues  may  he ,  productive  of 
serious  injury,  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  also  to 
the  ocular  muscles  and  to  the  nerves  which 
traverse  the  orbital  cavity.  The  evacuation  is 
usually  best  effected  by  introducing  a  narrow 
straight  knife  through  the  skin,  near  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  in  the  selected  position,  and  by 
thrusting  it  carefully  onward  as  far  as  may  be 
prudent,  giving  the  blade  an  occasional  turn 
upon  its  axis,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  pus  as 
soon  as  it  is  reached.  The  direction  of  the  point 
should  be  governed  by  complete  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts ;  and  it  is  better  to 
withdraw  the  blade  too  soon  than  to  incur  any 
risk  of  wounding  important  structures.  When 
It  IS  withdrawn,  if  no  pus  follow,  the  puncture 
maybe  carefully  deepened  or  extended  laterally 
ty  a  probe ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  very 
strenuous  in  such  endeavours,  because  if  the 
mund  through  the  skin  and  fascia  be  kept  from 
7™S  h  the  introduction  of  a  strip  of  lint,  or 
«  a  bit  of  drainage-tube,  the  pus  will  soon  find 
If  Wy  mlo  the  channel  of  escape  thus  provided 
Zi  1  °*"'y  °^  *^  abscess  should  he 
•Jnigedout  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
™OMt  of  discharge,  with  some  suitable  astrin- 
tatLTi,'"''*'P*'°  lotion;  and  care  must  be 
ten  that  a  free  opening  is  maintained  as  long 
«« pus  continues  to  be  secreted. 

■  CaiieB.— lu  strumous  cliildren,  caries  of 
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some  part  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is  not  un- 
common ;  and,  after  the  diseased  bone  has  come 
away,  we  frequently  see  much  deformity  of  the 
lids  produced  by  adhesions  between  the  skin 
and  the  deeper  tissues,  or  by  the  contraction  of 
cicatrices.  Many  of  such  cases  require  plastic 
operations  ;  but  each  one,  before  any  operation 
is  undertaken,  must  be  carefully  studied  in  order 
to  discover  the  most  promising  method  of  pro- 
cedure. In  a.  lad  with  inherited  syphilis,  the 
writer  has  seen  very  extensive  necrosis  of  the 
orbital  margin,  subsequent  to  the  partial  re- 
moval, and  partial  absorption,  of  a  large  gum- 
matous tumour  in  the  cavity. 

5.  Tumours. — Tumours  of  the  orbit  may  be 
cysts  (hydatid,  dermoid,  or  sebaceous);  lipo- 
mata ;  gummata ;  ^arcomata,  originating  in  con- 
nective tissue,  and  presenting  the  characters  of 
myxoma,  or  of  the  sarcomatous  growths  distin- 
guished respectively  by  round  and  by  spindle- 
shaped  cells ;  or  they  may  be  gliomata,  springing 
from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve.  In 
other  instances  they  may  commence  as  an  appa- 
rent hypertrophy  of  the  lachrymal  gland;  or 
they  may  be  cartilaginous,  or  osseous.  All  alike 
produce  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  limitation 
of  its  movements,  together  with  an  amount  of 
disturbance  of  vision,  which  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  pressure  or  of  sl:retching  to  which 
the  optic  nerve  is  subjected,  or  upon  the  degree 
in  which  the  intra-ocular  circulation  is  im- 
peded. Many  of  the  forms  are  liable  to  reeur- 
rence,  and  may  thus  ultimately  destroy  life. 

Teeatmekt. — All  tumours  of  the  orbit  alike 
require  removal,  if  possible,  without  sacrifice  of 
the  eyeball. 

B.  EnaDENELL  Cahteb. 

ORCHITIS  (Spx«,  a  testicle). — Inflamma- 
tion of  the  testis.    See  Testes,  Diseases  of. 

OBEZZA,  in  Oorsioa. —  Iron  waters.  See 
Mineral  Water?. 

OKGAITIO  SISlIASiE:. — This  expression 
indicates  the  nature  of  a  disease  in  which  there 
is  a  structural  change  in  the  part  affected,  as 
distinguished  from  a  merely  functional  disorder, 
in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  change 
See  Disease. 

OKGANS,  Displacement  of.— The  special 
malpositions  of  the  chief  individual  organs 
are  considered  in  the  articles  which  are  respec- 
tively devoted  to  these  organs,  and  it  is  only 
intended  here  to  discuss  the  subject  from  a 
general  point  of  view.  A  distinction  is  some- 
times made  hebveenmalposition  and  diaplacemmt, 
the  former  including  all  changes  of  position, 
from  whatever  cause ;  the  latter  implying  that 
the  organ  has  by  some  force  been  removed  from 
its  normal  situation  after  it  has  occupied  it;  and 
the  term  dislocation  has  also  been  used  in  the 
same  sense.  For  all  practical  purposes  they  may 
be  considered  together, 

.Stioloqt  and  Pathology. —  The  circum- 
stances under  which  an  organ  comes  to  oc- 
cupy an  abnormal  position  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised : — 1.  The  condition  may  be  congenital,  the 
organ  never  having  been  in  its  proper  place.  In 
this  way  all  or  part  of  the  organs  occupying  the 
chest  and  abdomen  may  be  transposed  to  the 
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■wrong  side  of  the  body  (see  Malfoemations).  In 
this  connection  may  also  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  an  organ,  which  some  time  or  other  after 
birth  changes  its  place  in  the  ordinaiy  course 
of  development,  may  fail  to  do  so,  and  thus 
remain  in  a  wrong  situation.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  testis,  ■which  occasionaUy  is 
retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or  the 
inguinal  canal,  instead  of  descending  into  the 
scrotum.  2.  A  violent  strain  or  effort  is  liable  to 
cause  displacement  of  an  organ,  especially  if 
repeated  several  times.  This  has  been  made  to 
account  for  some  cases  of  movable  kidney ;  and 
hernia  may  certainly  arise  in  this  iray.  3.  Mal- 
position may  depend  upon  imperfection  iu  the 
attachments  of  an  organ.  This  may  be  conge- 
nital, the  attachments  bein^  unusually  long  or 
loose ;  or  they  may  become  repeatedly  stretched 
from  different  causes,  and  thus  rendered  in- 
efBcient.  The  kidney  ■will  again  afford  an 
illustration  of  this  cause  of  displacement,  and 
also  the  intestines,  certain  portions  of  which 
may  come  to  occupy  an  abnormal  position  owing 
to  the  unusual  length  of  their  peritoneal  attach- 
ment, i.  Another  cause  of  displacement  of 
organs  is  to  be  referred  to  abnormal  condi- 
tions connected  with  orifices  or  canals,  ■which 
either  remain  patent  or  too  large,  ■when  they 
ought  to  have  closed  or  contreicted;  or  ■which 
have  been  artificially  formed,  as  the  result  of 
injury  or  other  causes.  Thus,  a  large  inguinal 
can^  and  orifice,  or  non-closure  of  the  peritoneal 
prolongation,  may  account  for  inguinal  hernia ; 
or  a  new  opening  may  be  produced  in  some  part 
of  the  muscular  or  tendinous  structures  of  the 
abdominal  ■wall,  leading  to  some  form  of  ventral 
hernia ;  or  an  opening  may  remain,  or  be  formed 
after  birth,  iu  the  diaphragm,  and  hence  an 
organ  be  displaced  from  the  abdomen  into  the 
thorax,  or  vice  versS,  5.  Pressure  is  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  displacement  of  organs.  This  may 
come  from  without,  as  from  wearing  tight  stays 
or  a  belt ;  but  is  of  most  importance  in  connec- 
tion -with  morbid  conditions  ■within  the  body. 
Accumulations  of  liquid,  gas,  or  solid,  ■whether 
the  last-mentioned  be  due  to  enlarged  organs 
or  separate  tumours,  are  frequent  causes  of 
malposition  of  organs,  either  temporary  or 
permanent.  This  is  ■well  illustrated  by  the 
effects  oE  pneumothorax,  pleuritic  effusion,  or 
an  intra-thoracio  gro^wth  upon  the  lungs  and '' 
heart,  or  even  upon  certain  abdominal  organs ;  and 
the  same  thing  occurs  from  similar  conditions 
■within  the  abdominal  cavity.  6.  Traction  is 
another  force  which  causes  displacement  of 
organs.  The  action  of  the  lung  free  to  ex- 
pand in  cases  of  unilateral  pleuritic  effusion  has 
been  supposed  to  aid  in  the  lateral  displacement 
of  the  heart,  by  exercising  a  kind  of  elastic 
traction  upon  it;  but  this  cause  is  best  ex- 
emplified by  the  effects  of  the  contraction 
of  diseased  organs  upon  neighbouring  organs, 
to  which  they  have  become  adherent.  For 
instance,  the  heart  is  frequently  altered  in 
its  position  as  the  result  of  a  contracted  cavity 
at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  in  cases  of  phthisis. 
The  contraction  of  adhesions  themselves  may 
assist  inroriginating  more  or  less  malposition, 
and  they  frequently  cause  the  altered  situation 


its  new  position.  7.  Disease  in  an  organ  itself 
may  originate  its  own  displacement.  It  com- 
monly happens  that  such  disease  enlarges  or 
contracts  an  organ,  and  thus  causes  it  to  pass 
beyond  or  to  be  drawn  within  its  normal  limits ; 
but  further,  au  organ  may  become  so  heavy  as 
the  result  of  disease,  that  by  its  own  weight  it 
displaces  itself.  8.  In  the  case  of  certain  mus- 
cular hollow  organs,  such  as  the  intestines,  ex- 
cessive or  irregular  action  of  the  muscular  coat 
may  lead  to  malposition.  In  this  way  hernia 
may  be  originated,  or  internal  strangulation  of 
the  intestine,  or  intussusception  of  one  part  of  the 
bowel  into  another.  In  this  connection  the  in- 
fluence of  straining  at  stool  in  causing  protrusion 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  may  be  alluded 
to.  9.  The  displacements  of  the  uterus  con- 
stitute a  special  group,  the  causes  of  which  are 
much  discussed.  Probably  prolonged  standing 
is  one  element  in  the  causation  of  some  of  these 
displacements  in  certain  cases. 

VAEiBTiES. — The  principal  varieties  of  mal- 
position of  organs  have  been  casually  indicated 
in  the  preceding  remarks,  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  arrange  them  more  systematically.  1.  An 
organ  may  lie  in  a  ■wrong  cavity  altogether ;  for 
example,  the  stomach  or  liver  may  lie  in  the 
chest,  or  partly  in  both    chest    and  abdomen. 

2.  There  may  be  a  transposition  of  one  or  more 
of  the  viscera  to  the  'wrong  side  of  the  body. 

3.  An  organ  remains  in  its  proper  cavity,  but 
is  more  or  less  removed  from  its  normal 
position.  This  may  merely  be  a  temporary 
change,  the  organ  returning  to  its  place  when 
the  cause  of  the  displacement  is  got  rid  of; 
or  it  is  a  permanent  condition,"  the  organ 
being  fixed  in  its  new  site.  4.  Instead  of  being 
fixed,  an  organ  may  be  more  or  less  freely  mov- 
able, so  that  its  situation  alters  with  change  of 
posture,  manipulation,  or  other  causes  of  move- 
ment. 6.  A  portion  of  an  organ  may  pass  out  of 
its  cavity,  so  as  to  lie  under  the  skin  or  amongst 
the  muscles,  as  in  external  hernia ;  or  it  may 
even  come  altogether  out  of  the  body,  as  hap- 
pens when  organs  are  protruded  in  consequence 
of  injnry,  with  an  external  wound.  The  dis- 
placements named  procidentia  and  prolapsus 
may  also  be  mentioned  here.  6.  In  the  case 
of  the  intestine,  one  part  may  alter  in  its  rela- 
tions to  other  parts,  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
invagination.  Coils  of  the  bowel  also  occasion- 
ally find  their  way  into  curious  positions,  o^wing 
to  the  presence  of  bands  of  adhesion,  openings 
in  the  mesentery,  and  other  abnormal  conditions 
which  predispose  to  their  displacement.  7.  The 
uterus  presents  special  malpositions,  both  as 
a  whole,  and  in  relation  to  its  different  parts, 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  See  Womb, 
Diseases  of. 

Effects  and  Symptoms. — There  may  be  no 
manifest  results  whatever  of  the  displacement 
of  an  organ,  or  at  least  such  as  can  be  regarded 
of  much  or  any  consequence.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  condition  may,  if  brought  about 
suddenly  or  acutely,  be  attended  ■with  immediate 
symptoms  of  a  grave  nature.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  intestine,  the  passage  of  its  contents 
is  often  prevented,  and  other  serious  results  ensue, 

^  — -^ _, faniiliar  enough  in  cases  of  hernia ;  while  rapid 

of  an  organ  to  be  permanent,  by  fixing  it  in  |  displacement  of  the  heart  may  lead  to  grave 
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jmbmrassment  of  its  action,  »nd  prevsnt  the 
jajsage  of  blood  into  the  aiteries„.by  altering 
Jheielatioii  of  tlieir  orifices  to  the  cardiac 
Ukvities.  In  chronic  cases  also  •  displacement 
of  snotgsn  ftequently  gives  rise  to  phenomena 
of  gTMter  or  less  importance,  s  Thus,  its  own 
funotimsaio  not  lunsommonly  disturbed,  and 
may  bs !  seriously  interfered  with,  as  happened 
in  i  caso  observed  by  the  writer, . -where  ,the 
(tojwcli.  psBsed  through,  the  diaphragm  into 
the  ft:o»t  ■  Tlio  displaced  organ  may  also 
ptodiiM  physical  effsots,  such  as  irritation  or 
presiure,  and  thus  give  rise  to  pain  or  other 
suWeotive  sensations,  or  to  symptoms  obviously 
oonjiecteil  with  other  structures  and  organs. 
Physical  aitaminsitiou  often  reveals  malposition 
of  an  organ,  and  this  is  one  of  the  conditions 
whioli  should  alwtflfs  be  borne  in  mind  when 
affluiing  either  of  the  more  important  viscera. 
Emme  instances  it  assumes,  the  characters  of 
a  Ijimour,  as  in  the  case  of  movable  kidney ; 
and  this  may  prey  so  much  upon  the  mind  of 
Uiq  patient  as  to  lead  to  considerahle  general 
disoider,  although  the  condition  may  really  not 
bs  of  much  moment.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  siu  organ  may  be  diseased  at  the  same  time 
that,it,is  £splaced,  and  then  the  symptoms  are 
likeljito  be  more  marked. 

JsjiTUENi,— When  an  organ  is  suddenly  or 
aisalsly  displaced,  and  the  Ssplaqement  -is  at- 
tended with  serious  symptoms,  the  first  aim  in 
tiwtment  should  be  to  get  it  restored  to  its 
lonoal  position  as  soon  as  possible.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  hernia  and  other 
forms  of  intestinal  displacement,  or  of  protruded 
organs,  as  the  result  of  injury ;  and  by  the  re- 
m<$l  of  pleuritic  effusion,  by  means.of  aspiration, 
im  it  gravely  impedes  the  cardiac  action  in 
eiiiiisqiience  of  displacing  the  heart..  .In  chronic 
rases  the  same  principle  should  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  first  instance.  For  this  purpose  ;  apy 
tansffl  of  displacement,  should,  be  removed,  and 
It  maybe  necessary  to  employ  mochanical  means, 
or  even  to  adopt  jOperative  procedures,  to  pre- 
*  a  teourrence  of  the  malposition.  This  may 
•Ijobeta.emplifiedby  the  treatment  of  hernia, 
and  of  displacement  of  the  uterus.  In  many 
Mes,  howerer,  the  restoration  of  an  organ  to  its 
■!j'»!4  position  is  impracticable..  Under  these 
•tnmstances  no  particular  treatment  may.  be 
"quu'ed;  or  perhaps  any  ill-effects  re.sulting 
™fc.iiialpo8ition  may, be  obviated  by  the  a,p- 
pliatp  of  a  bandage  or  other  means  of  support, 
"  in  the  case  of  movable  kidney.  Medicinal 
Wats  maybe  of  service  in  combating  symptoms, 
! -JJ  ""i«"''"g  the  general  condition,  if  re- 
qnuwi,  Wiiep  a  malposition  is  of  no  conse- 
Pnte,.th6 .patient's  mind  should  be.made.quite 
2*L?„f?°'f'  ."^f^ially.if.any  notion  is 
1 01  tnojesistence  ot  a  Himour. 

Ebedebick  T.  Eobbets. 


. ,  -  -  -  — .  (ipShs,  erect,  and  irreai,  I 
il,.«t-r  .  """"f '''ffl™!*  breathing,  in  which 
3  r  "  ™»''''«  *o  l'«  dow".  and  is  com- 
SrJ!  ^™^  the  Bitting  or  erect  posture. 
"^■^TON, -Disorders  of.' 

'he  had.  s''  .'^,™"u  of  tetamc  spasm,  in  which 
t^J  i>  ngidly  extended.    sUTEi^KVS, 
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OSUIDBOSIS  .  (icTiU^,  odour,  and  lSj>St, 
sweat). — ^A  condition  of  the.  perspiration  in 
which  it  yields  an  unusually  strong  or  foetid 
smell.     See  Pkbspibation,  Disorders  of. 

OSSEOUS  DEaBWBRATIOW.— A  kind 
of  degeneration,  in  which  the  affected  textures  as- 
sume the  characters  of  bone.  See  Deqenkbation. 

OSSEOUS  STSTEM,  Diseases  of.  Set 
BoNJs,  Diseases  of.  ,     ;, 

OSTEITIS  (offT^ov,  a  bone).^-'A  synonym 
for  inflammation  of  bone,  which  may  be  of  various 
kinds.    See  Sons,  Diseases  of. 

OSTEOCOPIO  PAIUS  {cxrriov,  a  bonp,  and 
KiJiros,  fatigue).— Aching  pains  in  bonos.     See 

SiPHILIS. 

OSTEOID  CANOEB. — This  term  has  been 
vaguely  employed,  as  implying  a  cancer  includ- 
ing bony  structure,  or  with  reference  to  malig- 
nant disease  involving  a  bone.  See  !Bonb,  Dis- 
eases of  }i.Canceb  ;  and.  Tcmoubs. 

6S7Eb-^AIiA.0IA  (oaTiov,  a,  bone,  and 
jivXaxhs,  soft). — A  synonym  for  moUities  ossiuni. 
See  MoLLiTiES  Ossidm. 

.OSTEO-IIXBLITIS  (Jxrriov,  a  bone,  and 
limTslis,  the  marrow). — A  name  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  medulla  of,  bone.  See  Bonb,  Dis- 
eases of. 

OSTEO-SABCOMA  {6»t4op,  a  bone,  and 
ffipl,  flesh):-^A  sarcomatous  growth  in  connec- 
tion with  bone.     See  Bonb,  Diseases   of;  and 

TCMOOTIS. 

,,  OTALGIA  (oSs,  Stos,  the  ear,  and  KXyoJ, 
pain).-r-Faiu  in  the  ear;  par-ache.  See  Ear, 
Diseases,  of, . 

OTITIS  (o5s,  theeau). — InflainmatioB  of  the 
ear.     See  Eab,  Diseases  of. 

OTOBBHCEA  {ods,  the  ear,  and  ^eu,  I  flow). 
Discharge  from  the  ear,  usually  purulent.  Sei 
Eab,  Diseases  of. 

OVABIES,  Diseases  of. — Synon-.  :  Fr. 
Maladies  dea  Ovairea ;  Ger.  Kramkheitea  der 
Eiersiocke  ;  Krankheitm  der  Ouarien. 

In  the.  article  Abdomen,  Diseases  of,  a  section  ii 
arranged  in  one  of  the  groups  for  diseases  of  the 
female  .generative  organs,  including  the  uterus 
and  its  broad  ligament,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
the  ovaries..  Under  the  heads  MENSiBnATioN, 
Disorders  of,  and  Htsteeia,  much  informatioA 
may  be  found  upon  subjects  which  might  be 
included  among  the  diseases  of  the  ovaries.  But 
there  remains  something  regarding  the  pathp!: 
logy,  diagnosis,  and  treatnient  of  ovarian  diseases 
interesting  to  the  physician,  without  entering 
upon  the  more  surgical;  question,  of  such  cysts 
and  tumours. of  the  ovaries,  Jjs. call  for  tapping 
or  ovariotomy. 

In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  frequency  and 
importance  of  the  diseases  of  the  ovaries,;  we  have 
to  consider  the  wonderful  series  of  periodical 
processes  which  go  on  in  women  every  month  for 
some  thirty-five  years;  sometimes  without  any 
interruption  by  pregnancy,  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  many  pregnancies ;  some  carried  on 
to  the  full  period,  some  .iiiterpipted  at  different 
stages,  followed  by  lactation  for  periods  variously 
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pralottgei],  and  perhaps  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
death  of  the  child  or  by  another  pregnancy, 
attended  by  losses  of  blood  of  less  or  greater 
quantity,  and  ceasing  usually  ftom  forty-five 
to  fifty-five  years  of  age,  after  more  or  less  ir- 
regularity. We  have  to  remember  that  at  each 
menstrual  period  one  or  other  ovary  becomes 
swollen ;  that  one  or  more  of  its  ovisacs  en- 
larges, ox>ens,  and  admits  of  the  escape  of  the 
ovum  it  contained ;  that  the  fimbria!  end  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  grasps  the  ovary,  receives  the 
ovum,  and  allows  of  its  passage  into  the  uterine 
cavity;  that  the  uterus  itself  receives  an  in- 
creased supply  of  blood;  and  tliat  its  mucous 
membrane  imdergoes  a  series  of  exfoliative 
changes.  We  must  consider,  farther,  how  these 
periodical  processes  are  associated  with  much 
that  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  state  of 
the  nervous  centres,  and  in  the  mental  con- 
dition of  woman  ;  that  the  normil  process,  in- 
stead of  recurring  at  regular  intervals,  and 
ceasing  in  a  few  days,  may  be  abnormally  pro- 
longed, and  may  recur  at  most  uncertain  pe-- 
riods;  and  that  evolution  and  involution  may 
be  both  affected  by  pregnancy  and  lactation. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  all  these  highly  complex 
conditions,  processes,  and  relations,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  ovarian  diseases  should  be  frequent, 
but  that  so  many  women  pass  through  life  with- 
out suffering  from  them.  If  an  ovary  become 
swollen  and  tender,  its  blood-vessels  overdis- 
tsnded,  and  extravasation  (or  apoplexy  of  the 
proper  ovarian  tissue)  take  place;  or  if  blood 
escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  becomes  en- 
capsuled,  or  forms  a  hsematocele  of  the  loose 
celMar  tissue  between  the  layers  of  one  or  both 
of  the  broad  ligaments,  we  can  only  wonder 
that  such  an  accident  does  not  happen  more 
frequently,  and  be  prepared  to  recognise , the 
effects  of  repeated  slight  extravasations.  These 
are  uneasinsss  in  the  abdomen,  increasing  to 
pain,  more  or  less  severe,  want  of  sleep,  and 
raised  temperature,  preceding  discharge  ot  blood 
from  the  uterus ;  then  swelling  and  tenderness 
in  one  or  both  groins,  bearing  down,  like  la/- 
bour-pams,  recurring  at  intervals,  with  dis- 
charge of  fluid  or  clotted  blood  or  of  mem- 
branous shreds ;  extension  of  pain  to  the  loins, 
and  irregular  flow  of  urine — all  symptoms  so 
often  observed  as  to  be  almost  neglected.  And 
if  a  vaginal  examination  is  made,  especially 
when  combined  with  examination  by  the  rec- 
tam,  not  only  may  one  or  both  ovaries  be  felt 
larger  and  lower  down  than  they  ought  to  be, 
behind  and  on  either  side  of  the  uterus ;  but  they 
may  be  extremely  tender  on  pressure,  and  there 
may  be  more  or  less  evidence  of  peri-uterine  ex- 
travasation. After  repeated  attacks  of  this  na- 
tiire,  permanent  hardening  and  enlargement  of 
ovaries  and  uterus,  and  their  impaired  mobility, 
due  to  organisation  of  blood-clot  or  of  plastic 
lymph,  are  among  the  most  frequent  pathologi- 
cal changes  which  the  practitioner  is  called  uppn 
to  treat. 

The  diseases  of  the  ovaries,  which  will  be  spe- 
cially described  in  this  article,  are  as  follows : — 
1.  Abormalitjes;  2.  Displacements;  3.  Disturb- 
ances of  Circulation ;  4.  Acute  Inflammation ; 
o.  Chronic  Inflammation ;  and  6.  Tumours,  in- 
cluding Cysts. 


1.  Abormalities. — Absence  of  the  ovariti, 
or  their  imperfect  development,  may  occasionally 
be  inferred;  and  the  presence  of  a  third  or 
accessory  ovary,  now  and  then  observed  in  the 
dissecting-room  and  on  the  operating  table,  may 
probably  account  for  the  recurrence  of  regular 
menstruation  in  spite  of  serious  disease  of 
both  ovaries,  or  after  the  removsil  of  both  by 
ovariotomy. 

2.  Displacements, — Congenital  or  acquired 
displacements  are  also  observed,  as  hernia  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  or  prolapse  to  the  bottom  of 
Douglas's  pouch. 

3.  Disturbancea  of  Circulation. — ^Hyper- 
semia,  when  not  excessive,  may  be  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  normal  menstruation.  A 
very  little  excess  may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  large  clot  in  an  unbroken  ovisac,  or  extra- 
vasation into  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  constitu- 
ting apoplexy;  or  between  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament,  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
thus  forming  peri-uterine  or  pelvic  hematocele. 
In  some  cases,  apoplexy  of  the  ovisacs  is  clearly 
traceable  to  torsion  of  the  ovary  upon  its  nu- 
trient blood-vessels. 

4.  Acute  Inflammation.-^Acute  oophoritis 
and  peri-oophoritis  are  probably  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  acute  orchitis  in  the 
male.  The  testicles  are  far  more  liable  to  me- 
chanical injuries,  but  are  probably,  not  more 
liable  to  extension  of  the  poison  of  gonorrhoea, 
or  its  sympathetic  effects,  and  they  are  free  from 
theperiodical  hyperemia  which  maybe  regarded 
as  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  ovarian  inflam- 
mation. This  periodical  hypersemia,  influenced 
by  accidental  sudden  suppression  of  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  is  the  usual  history  of  an 
acute  attack  of  oophoritis. 

Sthptohs. — The  symptoms  of  acute  inflam 
mation  of  an  ovary  are  pain  over  the  pubes, 
tenderness  on  pressure  in  one  iliac  region,  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder,  tenderness  of  the  vagina, 
and  pain  on  moving  the  cervix  uteri,  and  on  pass- 
ing the  finger  behind  and  on  one  side  of  the 
cervix  towards  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  In 
patients  with  lax  tissues,  by  combined  rectal 
and  vaginal  examination,  the  swollen  ovary  may 
very  often  be  felt.  If  one  ovary  can  be  felt 
and  moved,  the  patient  at  once  complains  of 
greatly  aggravated  pain. 

TBEATHEirr. — The  treatment  should  consist  in 
absolute  rest  on  the  back,  with  the  hips  raised 
and  thighs  flexed ;  or  on  the  side  not  affected, 
if  dry-cupping  glasses  can  be  applied  over  the 
sacrum.  Mustard  poultices,  or  turpentine  and 
chloroform  liniment,  may  also  be  applied  over 
the  sacrum  and  on  the  iliac  region.  The  bowels 
should  be  weU  cleared  out,  and  small  doses  of 
blue  piU  and  Dover's  powder  given  frequently, 
witha  sufficient  qnantity  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
Leeching  the  cervix  uteri  has  been  recommended ; 
but  the  local  disturbance  caused  by  it  usually 
does  more  harm  than  the  loss  of  blood  can  make 
up  for.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  so  very  severe 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  chloroform  or 
some  other  anaesthetic,  and  repeat  it  more  than 
once  before  the  pain  subsides. 

5.  Chronic  Inflammation. — Chronic  oopho- 
ritis, distinguished  by  those  paroxysmal  attacks 
of  pain  recurring  at  the  menstrual  periods,  com- 
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moBly  known  as  ovarian  dysmenorrhoea,  is  a 
much  more  ooramon  condition  than  the  acute 
fom  of  the  disease.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  both  amenorrhsea  and  menorrhagia 
maybe  often  due  to  changes  in  the  ovaries, 
wMeh  are  the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  sub- 
atote  inflammation.  Some  turgescenoe  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes  is  a  condition  attendant  upon  ovulation ; 
and  is  physiological  or  pathological  in  close  re- 
lation with  the  normal  or  abnormal  process  in 
the  ovary.  So  far  as  anatomical  examination 
teaches  us,  it  is  rare  to  find  much  change  in  the 
ovaries  alone,  Tithout  proof  of  what  is  called 
peii-oophoritis ;  adhesions  between  the  surface 
rf  ths  ovary  and  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian 
tah  or  the  tube  itself;  adhesions  due  to  pelvic 
peritonitis ;  hardening  and  enlargement  of  the 
ovary  itself;  hard  clots  in  sOWe  of  the  ovisacs; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shrivelling,  or  contrac- 
tion, or  atrophy  of  the  gland. 

TEEiTiiENT. — Whether  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease  has  succeeded  an  acute  attack— non- 
puerperal or  puerperal — or  one  or  more  attacks 
ot  gonorrhma,  op  repeated  abortions,  or  has 
merely  increased  in  intensity  or  duration  after 
repeated  recurrence,  the  treatment  must  still 
be  the  same :  naueily,  avoidance  of  known  causes, 
rest,  attention  to  the  general  health,  ■  counteiv 
iirilation,  and  the  use  of  sedatives,  especially 
conium  and  the  bromides.  In  cases  of  distinct 
falling  downwards  of  one  or  both  ovaries;'  an 
daatio  rmg  pessary,  worn  in  the  •  vagina  for  a 
in  weeks,  is  sometimes  of  signal  service.  Hard 
peisaiiea  are  not  well  'borne.  When  all  'Other 
mem  fail,  the  operation  of  extirpating'  both 
ovitries— Battey's  operation — must  be  seriously 
considered  in  consultation.'  We  require  more 
facts,  accuratdy  observed  and  faithfully  re- 
corded, lespeoiaUy  as  to  the  mortality,  and  to 
the  tesullff  obtained  by  the  operation  when  it 
doBi  not  prove  fatal,  and'  the  state  of  'the 
patient's  health  of  body '  and  mind  for  some 
years  aftapwaids,  before  the  true  value  of  the 
opeWtion  can  be  estimated.  But  enough  evi-' 
denoe  has  been  taready  collected  to  prove  that,' 
»fter  ordinary  measures  have  failed,  and  morbid: 
physical' and  mental  conditions  are  clearly  de-' 
pendent  on  abnormal  menstruation,  and  possibly 
«pon  morbid  conditions  of  the  ovaries,  the  physi- 
cian wnld  be  fully  justified  inadvising  the  patient 
or  her  friends  to  caU  for  the  aid  of  surgery.  ■  ' 
6.  Tumours.— Of  all  the  diseases  of  the 
wanes,  far  more  common  than  any  malforma- 
tion or  displacement,  even  more  commonly  the 
»e  of  such  suffering  as  to  lead  a  patient  to 
leelcfor  medical  advice  than  either  the  acute 
Of  ohrouio  forms  of  ovarian  inflammation,  or 
™n  ttie  ovaralgia  or  nervous  hysterical  form 
wovanan  irritation  associated  with  dysmenor- 
S  .T"'  ^™°"^'  ^<"™'  °^  eeeentrioitty,  and 
possibly  of  hypochondriasis,  melancholia,'  or  ma- 
S  '""»'«"'ent-common  though  these  con- 
riTl  ^°-°ysts  of  one  or  both  ovaries  are 

anftnl  f  n  *'  "Sarfs  their  pathological 
«  £^.''^P"^"'=^  P^TOses  Vf  diagSosis 
r,/Sl,T"''  "i'y"'*?  ^0  divided  intoTSmpJe 

•'•fcrmocud.Uted  dropsical  ovisac,  the:latter 


a  proliferating  cystoma  or  a  dermoia  cyst.  A  still 
more  practical,  if  less  seientiflo,  division  inight 
be  made  into  (1)  Cysts,  and  (2)  Tumours  of  the 
ovaries,  itaclnding  in  the  former  division  such  sim- 
ple or  multiple  cysts  as  from  the  preponderance 
of  fluid  and  small  amount  of  cyst-wall,  may  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  ovarian  dropsy^-Aj/droo* 
otorij,  or  hydrops  folliciilorum  Gnu^fii;  and  In 
the  latter  such  solid  or  semi-solid  tumours  as, 
under  a  general  class  of  proliferating  cystomata, 
include  pseudo-colloid  tumours,  myxo-cystoma, 
cystoid  adenoma,  sarcoma,  fibroma,  papilloma, 
caroifloffia,  and  (as  a  separate  class)  dermoid 
cysts.  The  histogenesis  and  the  microseopia 
character  of  these  varied  forms  of  disease  niust 
be  studied  by  the  aid  of  special  treatises  or  mono- 
graphs. Here  their  clinical  history  is  of  chief 
importance. 

Stmptoms  and  DiiGNOsis.  —  Clinically  the 
main  points  for  oonsideratiou  in  cases  of  fluctu- 
ating abdominal  tumours  are  whether  the  fluid 
is  contained  within  a  cyst,  or  whether  it  is  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  either  free  or  limited  by 
visceral  adhesions.  In  solid  tumours  the  seat 
and^nature  of  the  tumour  must  be  investigated. 

The  diagnosis  between  fluid  in  an  abdominal 
cyst  and  in  the  peritoiieal  qavity  has  been  laid 
down  in  the  article  Ascites.  Here  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  the  limit  of  fluctuation  as 
recognised  by  palpation,  and  the  limit  of  dul- 
ness  as  ascertained'  on  percussion,  exactly  cor- 
respond when  the  fluid  is  encysted.  The  wave 
of  fluid  cannot  be  made  to  pass  beyond  the  line  of 
duluess  on  percussion.  But,  when  the  fluid  is 
free,  the  resonant  intestines  are  float  ing  in  it,  and 
fluctuation  may  be  detected  where  percussion 
gives  a  resonant  or  tympanitic  note.  The  wave 
of  fluid  is  not  stopped  by  any  eyst-wall. 

Chemical  and  Miomscopiaal  Examination If 

tapping  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  give 
temporary  relief  to  urgent ''symptoms,  or  to  com- 
plete a  doubtful  diagnosis,  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  fluid  affords  valu- 
able information.  The  albumen  in  the  serum 
secreted  by  the  peritoneum  ia  ordinary  albumin, 
which  is  coagulated  by  heat,  and  will  not  redis- 
solve  in-double  its  volume  6t  strong  boiling  acetic 
acid.  The  albumen  seeretM  by  the  epithelial 
layer  of  an  ovarian  cyst  is  that  secreted  rather 
by  mucous  than  by  serous  membranes,  knovra 
as  metalbumin  and  paralbumin,  which  (like  true 
albumin)' is  coagulated  by  heat,  but  (unlike,  true 
albumin)  is  re-dissolved,  or  converted  into  a 
translucent  gelatiniform  liquid,  after  having  been 
boiled  in  double  its  volume  of  strong  acetic  acid. 
Then  on  examining  the  deposit  which  subsides 
after  ovarian  fluid  has  been  at  rest  for  some  hours, 
there '  may  be  found  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope the  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells  which 
line  the  interior  of  the  Cyst.'  The  scales  are 
thrown  off,  the  cell-walls  breafc  down,  and  the 
nuclei  remain.  These  are  the  so-called  'ovarian 
granule-cells '  of  Nunn,  Bennett,  and  Drysdale, 
and  are  characteristic  of  innocent  growth.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  found  in  mali^ant 
growths  characteristic  groups  of  cells  of  different 
sizes,  described  about  the  same  time  by  Foulis 
and  Thornton  as  large  pear-shaped  round  or  ova) 
cells,  containing  agranular  material,  with  one  oj 
several  large  clear  nuclei,  with  nucleoli  anil  a 
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number  of  transparent  globules  or  vacuoles.  The 
great  variety  in  size  and  shape  of  the  cells  com- 
posing- the  groups  is  the  characteristic  feature. 
When  these  large  groups  are  found  in  fluid  re- 
moved from  a  cyst,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
a  malignant  growth  projects  into  the  cavity  of 
the  cyst.  When  the  groups  are  found  in  peritoneal 
fluidj  there  is  either  some  malignant  growth,  or 
an  ovarian  cyst  of  a  malignant  character  has 
burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Some  of  the 
cells  have  planted  themselves  upon  the  surface 
of  the  peritoneum,  where  they  have  grown  and 
multiplied.  Some  observers  believe  that  when 
such  groups  of  cells  are  found  in  fluid  removed 
from  a  cyst  or  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the 
evidence  of  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease 
is  so  strong  that  no  other  than  palliative  treat- 
ment is  justifiable.  But  microscopic  knowledge 
hascertainly  not  yet  reached  such  perfection  as 
to  justify  a  surgeon  in  refusing  to  attempt  to 
save  life  by  removing  a  tumour,  if  it  can  be  re- 
moved, even  if  it  be  characterised  by  the  forma- 
tion of  such  groups  of  cells  as  have  been  described. 
Several  such  ovarian  tumours  have  been  removed 
after  they  had  burst,  and  after  several  tappings 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  with  the  happy  result 
of  recovery  from  the  operation  and  subsequent 
good  healdi.  After  the  removal  of  a  proliferating 
cystoma  recui3:ence  of  the  disease  has  been  ob- 
served, but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  recurrence  is  exceptional. 

Semi-solid  ttmumrs. — Semi-solid  ovarian  tu- 
mours are  more  common  than  simple  cysts.  In- 
stead of  a  smooth  uniform  surface,  irregularities 
may  be  felt,  due  to  cysts,  or  groups  of  cysts,  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  or  to  thickening  of  por- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  main  cyst.  The  wave  of 
fluctuation  is  interrupted  by  septa  in  different 
directions ;  and  hard  nodules,  or  bone-like.pro- 
jections,  may  perhaps  be  detected.  Occasionally 
a  deep  sulcus  between  two  portions  of  a  semi-solid 
tumour,  with  resonant  intestine  in  the  sulcus, 
may  lead  to  doubt  whether  both  ovaries  are  not 
affected. 

Solid  tumours. — Ovarian  tumours  which  are 
entirely  solid,  not  fluctuating  in  any  portion  of 
them,  are  very  rare,  but  still  are  occasionally  met 
with,  both  as  innocent  fibroma  and  as  true  cancer. 

Adhesions. — Anyovarian  tumour-^cystic,  solid, 
or  semi-solid— may  be  free  from  adhesion  to  the 
abdominal  wall  or  to  the  omentum  or  viacera,  or 
may  be  adherent  anywhere  within  the  abdominal 
or  pelvic  cavities.  But  as  the  result  of  ovariotomy 
is  very  little  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  adhesions,  a  very  minute  diagnosis  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  adhesions  is  not  of  much  practical 
importance.  Still  if  there  are  firm  adhesions  low 
down  in  the  pelvis,  fixing  the  uterus,  rectum,  and 
bladder  together,  or  fusing  them,  as  it  were,  into 
one  mass  with  the  ovarian  growths,  ovariotomy 
should  not  be  performed,  or  only  after  a  very 
guarded-  prognosis. 

Jnjlamjnation,  ■  haemorrhage,  and  gangrene. — 
Any  ovarian  cyst,  simple  or  compound,  may  be 
the  seat  of  inflammation  either  on  its  surface, 
when  the  symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
peritonitis,  or  in  the  cyst-waU  or  lining  mem- 
brane, when  (without  any  peritonitis)  there 
may  be  pain  and  considerable  fever,  sometimes 
followed  by  rigors  and  suppuration.    Hsemor- 


rhage  into  one  or  more  of  the  cyst-cavities  ma; 
lead  to  all  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  internal 
heemorrhage.  Or  the  whole  or  portions  of  the 
tumour  may  become  gangrenous,  from  a  twisting 
of  the  pedicle  obstructing  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  tumour.  In  some  cases 
twisting  of  the  pedicle  may  be  followed  by  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  tumour  from  its  ordinary 
supply  of  blood.  In  this  condition  the  tumour 
is  nourished  by  vessels  in  the  omentum,  abdo- 
minal wall,  or  some  other  structiu'e  adherent  to 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  tumour,  if  the  woman's 
death  is  not  speedily  caused  by  gangrene  of  the 
growth. 

Other  abdominal  tumours.  —  The  abdominal 
tumours  most  frequently  mistaken  for  ovarian 
tumours  are  fibroid  or  fibrocystic  tumours  of  the 
uterus,  and  tumours  or  cysts  of  the  spleen,  liver, 
or  kidney.  Pregnancy,  either  normal  or  extra- 
uterine, may  also  be  mistaken  for  an  ovarian 
tumour,  or  may  be  present  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  not  rare  to  find  a  woman  with  an  ovarian  or  a 
uterine  tumour  to  be  also  pregnant ;  so  that  the 
ordinary  signs  of  pregnancy  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  examining  any  woman  who  has  an  ab- 
dominal tumour.  And  the  frequency  of  feecal 
accumulations,  or  of  tympanitic  distension  of 
the  intestines,  with  thick  or  rigid  abdominal 
walls  and  a  fat  omentum,  must  also  be  re- 
membered and  excluded,  as  well  as  fatty  or 
fibro-fatty  tumours  which  may  form  in  the 
omentum,  or  consist  of  hypertrophied  appendices 
epiploic^,  and  fibro-plastic  growths,  from  any 
part  of  the  peritoneum  or  sub-peritoneal  cel- 
lular tissue.  Peritoneal  hydatids,  or  hydatid 
cysts  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  omentum,  retro- 
peritoneal abscesses,  pelvic  cellulitis  followed 
by  abscess,  distended  bladder,  pelvic  hsematocele, 
enlarged  mesenteric  or  lumbar  glands,  aortic 
aneurism,  and  enchondroma,  are  all  conditions 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  where  the 
ordinary  signs  of  an  ovarian  cyst  or  tumour  are 
not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  exclude  doubt. 

But  the  most  frequent  source  of  error  is  cancer 
of  the  peritoneum,  not  necessarily  involving  the 
ovKries,  although  these  organs  may  not  be  free 
from  the  disease.  In  some  cases  the  uterus, 
and  bath  ovEiries,  and  the  peritoneum  everywhere 
become  covered  or  infiltrated  with  cancerous  de- 
posits or  growths,. and  in  nearly  all  cases  there 
is  considerable  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  If  the  coats  of  the  small  intes- 
tines are  involved,  the  very  characteristic  signs 
are  manifest  of  movable  tumours,  which  are  both 
hard  and  resonant,  and  which  on  being  pressed 
or  kneaded  gurgle  under  the  fingers.  In  any 
case  of  abdominal  tumour,  with  or  without  peri- 
toneal fluid,  where  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength 
is  rapid,  although  the  tumour  may  not  be  large, 
where  there  is  much  pain,  and  the  patient  is 
subject  to  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  the  diagnosis 
of , intra-abdominal  cancer  generally  proves  too 
true. 

Pbognosis  and  Tkeahbent.-:-!.  Medical. — 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  medical  tj:eatment 
of  ovarian  cysts  and  tumours  in  a  curative  sense 
is  quite  hopeless.  In  cases  of  supposed  simple 
cysts,  where  powerful  purgatives  and  diuretics 
have  been  followed  by  disappearance  of  the  fluid, 
the  true  explanation  has  been  either  a  mis- 
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lake  in  diagnosis,  or  an  accidental  rupture  of 
i  thin  cyst.  In  the  compound ,  cysts,  or  tie 
more  Bolicl  tumours,  iodides,  bromides,  mer- 
curials, and  every  other  remedy  that  has  been 
tried  hes  proved  useless  at  the  best,  and  has 
often  injured  the  general  health  of  the  pa- 
tient without  affecting  the  morbid  growth.  Be- 
yond ittending  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
and  piilliating  any  uj^nt  symptom,  the  chief 
aim  of  the  physician  should  be  to  do  no  harm,  to 
encourage  a  cheerful  state  of  mind  in  his  patient 
by  the  assurance  that  the  disease  is  curable,  and 
while  postponing  surgical  treatment  so  long  as 
it  is  not  dearly  necessary,  not  allowing  a  patient 
to  wait  so  long  that,  after  unnecessary  and  pro- 
longed suffering,  she  falls  into  a  condition  \m- 
tauraHe  for  the  result  of  an  operation. 

2.  Surgical.— 11,  after  exposure  to  cold,  or  as 
the  result  of  a  blow  or  fall,  a  patient  with  an  ova^ 
rian  tumour  presents  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  tumour  or  in  the 
peritoneum,  rest,  fomentations  or  poultices,  and 
opiates  are  indicated.  If  very  severe  symptoms 
point  to  haemorrhage  or  eyst>-rupture,  immediate 
oTariotomy  may  afford  the  only  hope  of  saving 
life. 

In  considering  the  very  important  qiiestion 
how  long  a  patient  should  be  left  to  ordinary 
hygienic  or  medical  treatment  without  any  assist- 
ance from  surgery,  it  may  be  said :  •  So  long  as 
the  patient  does  not  suffer  much  pain,  is  not 
annoyed  by  her  size  and  appearance,  has  no  great 
difficulty  in  locomotion,  does  not  suffer  from  in- 
jurious pressure  on  the  organs  of  the  chest,  abdo- 
men, 01  pelvis,  and  so  long  as  the  heart  and  lungs, 
digestive  organs,  kidneys,  bladder,  and  rectum 
pBifoim  their  functions  tolerably  well,  surgical 
treatment  is  seldom  called  for,  It  is  only  a  pro- 
JMted  marriage,  or  a  necessary  voyage,  or  some 
such  family  circumstance,  that  may  justify  or 
under  expedient  earlier  resort  to  surgical  aid. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  surgeon  would 
not  interfere  until  an  ovarian  tumour  either  dis- 
tressingly deforms  a  patient,  or  seriously  impedes 
her  locomotion,  or  prevents  the  free  action  of 
heart  or  lungs,  or  obstructs  the  circulation  through 
the  large  veins  of  the  abdomen,  or,  by  deranging 
the  digestive  organs,  leads  to  emaciation  and 
weakness,  or  by  its  pressure  causes  pain,  loss 
of  rest,  or'niiechanical  obstruction  to  bladder  or 
rectum.'  These  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
writer  of  this  article  in  1872.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience of  tho  iU  effects  of  delay,  and  of  the 
diminished  and  diminishing  mortality  of  ova- 
riotomy, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  rules 
lalher  en  on  the  side  of  over-caution  and  too- 
o»g delay;  and  that  the  welfare  of  most  pa- 
tients is  better  promoted  by  advising  an  earlier 
Moption  of  surgical  treatment,  and  probably  the 
removal  of  an  ovarian  tumotir,  as  soon  as  its 
Mture  and  connections  can  be  clearly  ascer- 
aiMd,  and  it  is  beginning  in  any  wayphysically 
otmontallytodoharm. 

H^t^T  °f  ""glo  cysts  the  question  of  pallia- 
TJ^"'"^  ^  '^PP''^'  "-^  'he  radical  cure  by 
"vmotomy  must  be  seriously  considered.    And, 

iSlT,  "  ."■'*"?  ™el«>  tlie  removal  of  the 
Si.?  ^''^  S'***  '^sl'ief  for  a  considerable 
S™  '°  ^,°™°  "^^^  fi"'d  "loes  not  collect 
"gam  tot  several  years,  sometimes  never.    Even 


when  a  cyst  is  not  absolutely  single,  but  contain* 
one  cavity  so  large  that  smaller  oavitiefe  are  prac- 
tically insignificant,  tapping  may  give  sufficient 
relief  to  warrant  its  recommendation  in  cases 
where  patients  desire  to  postpone  any  more 
hazardous  operation.  But  in  all  cases  it  should 
be  done  witii  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions 
against  the  entrance  into  the  emptied  cyst- 
cavity  of  atmospheric  air,  containing  any  germ 
or  material  which  may  set  up  putrefactive  or 
infective  changes  within  the  body. 

Tapping  by  the  abdominal  wall,  vagina,  or 
rectum,  alone  or  followed  by  pressure,  by  drain- 
age, by  injection  of  iodine,  by  incision,  or  by  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  communication  be- 
tween the  cyst-cavity  and  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
in  these  days  can  only  be  regarded  as  substitutes 
in  cases  Where  ovariotomy  is  rejected  by  the 
patient,  or  where  the  surgeon  finds  that  the 
ovarian  tumour  cannot  be  removed.  In  a  very 
large  majority  of  cases  the  only  hope  of  cure  is 
in  ovariotomy. 

Question  of  Ovariotomy ^ — When  it  has  to  be 
considered  in  consultation  whether  a  patient 
should  be  advised  to  submit  to  ovariotomy  or  not, 
the  chief  points  for  discussion  are : — 1.  How 
long  is  she  likely  to  live  if  left  alone,  or  re- 
lieved by  palliative  treatment  only^-hygienio 
and  medical — or  by  tapping?  2.  What  is  the 
risk  of  ovariotomy  at  the  average  rate  of  mor- 
tality, and  how  far  is  the  risk  in  the  one 
patient  who  is  tho  subject  of  consultation  likely 
to  be  above  or  below  the  general  average  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  it  is  believed 
that  after  an  ovarian  tumour  has  attained  such 
a  size  as  to  inconvenience  a  patient  she  rarely 
lives  four  years — even  if  relieved  by  occasional 
tapping — and  that,  with  due  allowance  for  a  few 
exceptional  cases  of  many  years'  duration,  two 
years  would  be  the  fuU  average  expectation  of 
life.  Two  years  of  invalid  life  is  what  is  lost  if 
ovariotomy  is  done  and  the  patient's  death  is 
hastened  by  the  operation. 

The  average  risk  of  ovariotomy  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  including  the  most  and  the 
least  favourable,  has  been  diminishing  for  many 
years  past ;  and  the  diminution  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has. been  much  greater  than 
before  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  precautions 
during  the  operation.  Before  1860  so  many  un- 
successful cases  were  concealed,  and  the  numbers 
who  died,  of  the  cases  reported,  were  so  great, 
that  the  calculated  mortality  of  about  SO  per 
cent.,  or  half  the  patients  operated  on,  is  pro- 
bably far  too  small,  and  it  would  be  more 
correctly  estimated  at  70  to  80  per  cent.!  Since 
1860  it  has  been  gradually  diminishing  from  35 
to  15  per  cent;  and  since  1878,  when  anti- 
septics came  into  general  use  here  Euid  in  Ger- 
many, it  has  fallen  below  10  per  cent.,  whilst 
well-founded  hopes  axe  entertained  of  a  still 
smaller  mortality. 

Whether  any  one  patient  is  likely  to  have 
more  or  less  than  the  average  probability  of  ten 
to  one  in  her  favour  must  depend  upon  her 
general  health.  For  the  rule  holds  good,  that 
while  the  easy  removal  of  small  free  tumours 
from  women  with  a  feeble  heart,  or  unsound  lungs, 
kidneys,  or  liver,  or  shattered  nervous  system, 
may  hasten  death ;  so  may  very  large  adherent 
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tumours  be  remoTod  with  extreme  difficulty  from 
sound,  healthy  women,  and  complete  recovery 
may  follow,  without  fever  or  any  unpleasant 
symptoms ;  and,  most  satisfactory  of  all,  perfect 
health  may  afterwards  be  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  the  operation  leading  to  no  appreciable 
modification  in  subsequent  pregnancy  or  parturi- 
tion; The  removal  of  one  ovary  does  not  appear 
to  affect  the  number  of  pregnancies,  nor  the  sex 
of  the  children,  nor  the  occurrence  of  twin 
pregnancy ;  and  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  observe 
that  the  removal  of  both  ovaries  leads  to  obesity, 
or  any  other  mental  or  bodily  peculiarity. 

T.  Spenceb  Weels. 

OVEBLTIITG. — Overlying  is  an  accident 
which,  it  is  alleged,  not  unfrequently  happens 
to  young  children,  whereby  they  are  killed  by 
suffocation.  On  an  average  rather  more  than 
400  children  per  annum  are  registered  in  Loudon 
as  dying  from  '  overlying '  in  bed.  The  post- 
mortem signs  of  overlying  are  those  of  suffoca- 
tion. Evidence  that  a  child  has  really  died  from 
this  cause  is  afforded  by  (1)  the  post-mortem 
appearances  of  death  from  asphyxia;  (2)  the 
absence  of  any  other  mortal  disease;  (3)  the 
absence  of  evidence  of  any  cause  of  asphyxia 
other  than  overlying. 

The  statement  that  a  child  has  been  overlain 
should  be, received  with  caution.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  vigorous  child  would  escape  from 
a  suffocating  position  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
or  the  body  of  its  nurse,  by  its  own  efforts ;  or 
at  least  succeed,  by  its  crying  and  struggling, 
in  waking  its  nurse.  On^  the  other  hand,  a  very 
weakly,  child,  whose  lungs  possibly  have  only 
partially  expanded,  might  be  killed  by  a  very 
trifling  cause,  such  as  the  position  of  its  mouth 
and  nose  against  the  body  of  its  nurse,  or  the 
accidental  temporary  obstruction  of  its  air-pas- 
sages by  the  bed-clothes.  A  medical  witness 
before  committing  himself  to  a  theory  of  death 
from  overlying,  must  consider  all  the  points 
alluded  to  above,  and  must  take  care  not  to 
bring  a  charge  of  almost  criminal  carelessiiess 
against  a  careful  nurse,  or  allow  an  act  of  wilful 
murder  to  pass  under  the  guise  of  accidental 
death.  Gr.  V.  Pooeb. 

OXALIC  AOli)  DIATHESIS— OXA- 
LITBIA— OXALATE  OF  LIME  CAL- 
OTTLTTS. 

1.  Oxalic  Acid  Diathesis. — Stnon.  :  Fr. 
Oxalurie;  Ger.  OxaVwne. 

.aSdrioiOGT.— Oxalic  acid,  when  it  occurs  in 
the  urine,  may  be  derived  from  various  sources. 
1.  It  may  come  from  certain  articles  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  taken  as  food.  .2.  It  nia,y  be 
derived  from  imperfect  metamorphosis  of  the 
waste  tissues  of  the  body.  3.  It  may  be  due  to 
the  conversion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  after  the 
secretion  or  the  emission  of  urine,  i.  It  seems 
to  have  been  proved  that  oxalic  acid  sometimes 
exists  in  the  blood,  and  may  then  simply  be,  eli- 
minated by  the  kidneys. 

Chaeactbrs  and  Composition.— Oxalic  acid 
in  the  urine  is  always  found  combined  with  lime, 
and  is  recognised  thus :— 1.  As  minute  octohedral 
crystals  with  cross  markings.  These  crystals 
assume  apparently  different  shapes,  according  to 
their  varying  position  in  the  field  of  the  mioro- 
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scope.  2.  As  spheroidal,  ovoid,  or  dumb-bell  sub- 
morphous  masses.  These  latter  may  be  mistaken 
for  somewhat  similar  bodies  composed  of  lithates, 
but  the  colour  of  the  lithates,  and  the  almost  in- 
variably concurrent  presence  of,  the  octohedra, 
will  distinguish  them  {see  Mioboscope'  in  Medi- 
cinb).  The  urine  containing  oxalate  of  lime 
is  always  acid,  generally  of  an  amber  tint,  ami 
contains  a  faint  doud  of  mucus.  This  cloud, 
however,  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed, 
and  then  the  presence  of  oxalates  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked. 

Symptoms. — However  derived,  the  presence  of 
oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  frequently,  or  in  any 
considerable  amount,  cannot  but  arrest  attention 
and  suggest  the  question :  Is  there  any  special 
condition  of  the  system  dependent  on  or  asso- 
ciated with  this  occurrence  ?  In  other  words :  Is 
there  any  peculiar  habit  of  body  to  which  the  term 
'  oxalic  acid  diathesis '  can  be  rightly  applied  ? 
Prout,  and  especially  Golding  Bird,  so  fully  de- 
scribed the  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
dyspepsia,  and  hypochondriasis,  which  are  said  to 
characterise  this  so-called  diathesis,  and  so  fully 
impressed  the  professional  mind  with  the  clinical 
association  of  these  symptoms  with — if  not  their 
actual  dependence  on — oxaluria,  that  the  more 
accurate  and  recent  observations  of  Beale,  Beneke, 
and  W,  Koberts,  have  scarcely  yet  succeeded  in 
dissipating  the  error.  These  observers  have 
proved  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  in 
which  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  present, 
no  oxalates  are  found  in  the  urine;  and  con- 
versely, where  oxaluria  is  most  pronounced,  the 
symptoms  are  absent.  Oxalate  of  lime  in  the 
urine  is  often  found  in  persons  enjoying  good 
health.  From  what  has  been  said  of  its  aetiology, 
its  presence  in  various  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis,  cardiac  lesions,  &c., 
in  which  oxidation  is  retiarded,  is  explained. 
So,  too,  oxaluria  is  present  in  many  conditions 
of  deranged  digestion  and  mal-assimilation,  and 
in  diseases  which  lower  nervous  tone  and  power. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  remarks,  that  oxaluria  demands  no 
direct  or  uniform  therapeutical  treatment.  The 
indications  are,  to  obtain  perfect  digestion  by 
selecting  a  diet  not  too  rich  in  nitrogenous  or 
animal  food,  and  by  prudence  as  regards  quan- 
tity, so  that  crude  or  imperfectly  assimilated 
matters  are  not  absorbed ;  to  promote  the  healthy 
action  of  the  skin  and  lungs  by  sponge  or 
shower-baths,  and  free  exercise  in  a  bracing 
country  or  at  the  seaside ;  and  by  tonic  remedies 
to  improve  digestion,  and  strengthenthe  nervous 
system. 

2.  Oxalate  of  lime  calculus. — ^Desobiption. 
Mulberry  or  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  is  usually 
of  a  dark  brown,  sometimes  almost  black  colour ; 
generally  ovoid  or  spheroidal  in  shape ;  with  a 
rough  and  tuberculated  exterior ;  and  of  a  hard 
compact  interior.  The  absolute  nucleus  is  com- 
posed of  dumb-bell  crystals,  united  by  molecular 
coalescence  in,  and  tlirough  the  medium  of,  some 
viscid  organic  matter.  The  influences  which  con- 
trol this  deposition  and  growth  of  calculi  have 
been  much  elucidated  through  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Ord,  but  need  not  be  specially 
described  here.    See  Caiculus. 

The  great   insolubility   of  oxalate    of  lime 
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favours  the  chances  of  its  deposition  in  the  renal 
tubules.  It  has  been  detected  in  the  kidneys  of 
the  foetus ;  it  is  especially  liable  to  occur  during 
childhood ;  and  this  liability  decreases  as  age 
advances.  In  England  calculi  composed  entirely 
of  oxalate  of  lime  are  rare  in  the  adult,  but  m 
India  they  are  comparatively  frequent.  Mul- 
berry ealcnlus  in  the  young  causes  intense  suf- 
fering; but  in  the  adult,  notwithstanding  the 
formidable  tubercles  and  rough  exterior,  the 
sjmptoms  of  stone  are_  often  mild;  not  impro- 
bably because  these  projections  become  entangled 
in  the  muscular  columns  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
calculus  is  thereby  fixed  in  position.  The  symp- 
toms of  renal  calculus  are  fully  described  in 
another  article.    See  Eenai.  Calculus. 

Tbeatmbnt. — Microscopic  mulberry  calculi, 
irete  it  possible  to  detect  their  existence,  could 
probably  be  crashed  away  and  carried  off  by 
diluents  and  diuretics ;  but  a  palpable  stone  is 
a  subject  for  surgical  treatment  only. 

W.  Cadgb. 

OXALIC  ACID,  Poisoning  by.  —  See 
Poisoss. 

OXYUBIS  (ojis,  sharp,  and  oipi,  a  tail). — 
Sraos. :  Ft.  Oxyure ;  Ger.  SpitsschwanswUrm ; 
Fackmmnx. — A  genus  of  nematoid  parasites  of 
uMch  the  little  threadworm'  or  seatworm  forms 
the  best  known  type.  Most  English  practitioners 
still  speak  of  the  common  threadworm,  Oxymis 
mmaikris,  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Ascaris. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  children  are  said 
to  be  snfferiog  from  ascarides,  it  is  meant  that 
they  are  infested  with  oxyurides  or  thread- 
worms. These  pirasites  not  only  differ  from  the 
ascarides  proper  in  respect  of  size,  but  also  as 
regards  the  form  of  the  body,  which  is  more 
or  less  spindle-shaped,  the  tail  being  sharply 
pointed.  Hence  the  generic  title.  Oxyurides 
iefesb  animals  as  well  as  man,  the  large'  species 
of  the  horse,  Oxyurw  cu^ii^a,, being  almost  as 
injurious  to  that  animal  as  the  little  threadworm 
is  to  ourselves.   See  Ascaeides;  Seatwobm  ;  and 

THBBiBWOEM.  ,  T.  S.  COBBOLD. 

OtMSA.  (8fii,  a  foul  odour).^SYNON. :  Er. 
P»iiiii!«;  Oihe;  Ger.  StinJcnase. 

DBFmraoN. — Ozsena  is  generally  understood 
to  ^wi  a  chronic,  highly  foetid  discharge  from 
the  nose,  or  its  accessory  cavities.  _  This  dis- 
charge, however,  and  its  characteristics,  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  disease, 
thw  as  disease  itself,  atid  is  a  result  of  some 
unhealthy  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

OTOiOGr. — The  causes  of  ozsena  are  various, 
the  most  comraon  being  syphilis,  struma,  lupous 
olceration,  canes,  w  necrosis  of  the  bones  or 
cartilages,  although  these  may  themselves  be 
aependent  upon  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
My,  or  other  cause  of  occlusion  of  the  meatus. 
L'?*^  ™st  in  an  idiopathic  form,  which  is 
tegMdedby  some  authorities  as  depending  upon' 
an  abnranial  eondition  of  the  nasal  secretion,  or 
M  analogous  to  the  offensive  odour  sometimes 
met  wh  in  the  feet  or  axiUa.  Ozsena  has  been 
oj  some  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  mercurials,  but 
mote  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point  is  wanting. 
d.n.T""''"^''"  ulceration,  onivhich  ozsna 
oepends,  g^raUy  commences  high  up  in  the 
""MB,  though  It  may  he  first  noticeable  as  low 
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down  as  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  or  septum. 
In  the  strumous  form  only  one  side  may  be 
affected,  whereas  in  the  syphilitic  variety  both 
are  generally  involved,  and  there  is  a  greater 
derangement  of  health.  The  diagnosis,  however, 
is  rendered  the  more  difficult  in  children,  since 
it  frequently  occurs  that  the  two  conditions 
coexist. 

The  nature  of  the  discharge  varies  with  the 
case  and  with  its  progress,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  and  it  may  be  influenced  by  a 
cold,  overwork,  or  the  approach  of  the  menstrual 
period.  It  may  be  either  profuse  or  scanty,  thick 
or  thin,  purulent  or  sanious,  almost  colourless 
or  greenish  yellow,  and  streaked  with  blood. 
It  often  forms  crusts,  or  masses  of  inspissated 
mucus,  which  may  accumulate  at  the  posterior 
nares,  being  discharged  from  the  nostril  as 
horribly  offensive  concretions,  every  few  days, 
and  quickly  reforming. 

The  complications  consist  in  the  implication 
of  the  bones  and  destruction  of  the  septum, 
most  frequently  occurring  in  the  strumous  or 
syphilitic  form,  sd'  that  the  nose  falls  in,  pro- 
ducing great  deformity. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  distinguish  between  ozsena  and  the  various 
forms  of  foetid  breath  consequent  on  bad  teeth, 
ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies  or  of  retarded  secretion,  or 
disturbance  of  the  genefal  health — a  point  which 
may  be  readily  made  out  by  causing  the  patient 
to  close  the  mouth  and  nostrils  alternately,  or 
by  rhinoscopic  examination. 

Treatmeht. — The  treatment  of  ozsena  must  be 
both  local  and  constitutional,  and  obviously  di- 
rected to  the  exciting  cause.  Local  treatment 
consists  in  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  irrita/- 
tion,  by  washing  out  the  choaiise,  and  by  the  in- 
stifflation  of  powders)  although  tjiis  latter  is  not 
so  frequently  resorted  to.  The  most  valuable, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  nasal  douche  of  Thudiohum, 
the  action  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  fact 
that,  while  the  mouth  is  kept  open,  the  nares 
can  be  thoroughly  washed  out,  and  no  fluid 
pass  into  the  mouth,  since  the  velum  pendulum 
palati  is  closely  foirced  against  the  upper  portion 
of  the  pharynx;.  The  instrument  itself  consists 
of  a  tube  of  varying  length,  with  a  perforated 
nozzle,  which  is  to  fit  accurately  to  the  nostril. 
This  tube  descends  from  a  small  cistern,  placed 
at  such  an  elevation  that,  by  turning  a  stopcock, 
a  current  of  fluid  is  injected  into  the  ca.vity.  The 
fluid  used  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
is  generally  some  saline  solution,  such  as  a  weak 
one  of  common  salt,  or  salt  and  carbonate  or 
phosphate  of  soda;  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  of  Condy's  fluid,  or  of  chlorinated  soda ;  or 
a  mercurial  in  some  cases.  An  ordinary  well 
made  syringe,  capable  of  supplying  a  tolerably 
continuous  stream,  will  answer  very  well  in 
many  instances. 

Where  ulcerating  surfaces  can  be  seen  or 
reached,  they  should  be  touched  by  a  sponge  or 
camel' s-hair  brush  steeped  in  a  solution  of  ni 
trate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  or  carbolic  acid,  and 
the  apposed  surfaces  kept  from  contact  by 
sponge  tents  or  laminaria.  The  great  pain  at- 
tendant on  idiopathic  ozsena  may  be  relieved  by 
applying  to  the  frontal  region  an  ointment  con- 
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laining  about  2  or  3  grains  of  morphia  to  the 
ounce.  Tlie  injection  of  glycerine  is  often  of 
great  use,  especially  in  strumous  ozsena,  and  it 
may  be  combined  with  a  grain  of  iodine  to  every 
ounce  Trith  advantage. 

With  regard  to  insufflation;  or  the  snuffing  up 
or  administration  of  medicated  powders  by  an 
instrument,  benefit  is  obtained  in  some  instances 
from  the  use  of  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  rubbed 
up  with  Venetian  chalk,  or  calomel  rubbed  up 
with  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  an 
ounce.  ■  Tannin,  camphor,  and  cubebs  have  all 
been  recommended.  The  principal  remedies 
used  in  the  form  of  vapour,  have  been  mer- 
curials, such  as  calomel  or  bisulphide  of  iner-  I 
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cury,  sublimated  by  a  lamp  and  inhaled.  The 
vapour  of  hydrocluorate  of  ammonia  is  also 
useful  in  all  forms  of  ozsena. 

With  regard  to  the  constitutional  treatment, 
in  the  strumous  variety,  cod-liver  oil,  quinine, 
iodide  of  iron,  and  arsenic  seem  to  be  of  most 
service. 

Those  cases  which  are  obviously  syphilitic  are 
usually  more  tractable  than  either  the  strumous 
or  idiopathic  varieties,  under  the  influence  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium,  if 
the  patient  he  xobust.  In  cases  where  the  health 
is  impaired,  generous  living,  with  quinine  and 
iron,  would  be  indicated  hefore  entering  upon 
specific  treatment,  Edwakd  Bellamy. 


PACHTDEBMIA  (irox*.  thick,  and  t4pim, 
the  skin), — A  state  of  thickening  and  conden- 
sation of  the  integument,  which  is  sometimes 
observed  in  the  lower  limbs,  associated  with  in- 
filtration and  induration.  In'chronic  cellulitis  a 
state  of  pachydermia  is  also  met  with ;  and 
thickening  of  the  epidermis,  as  in  the  instance 
of  callosity,  has  received  a  similar  name.  But 
the  term  is  wanting  in  the  scientific  precision 
necessary  for  its  adoption  in  pathology. 

Beasmus  Wilson. 

PAOHYMBNINGITIS  {vaxis,  thick,  and 
iiiiviyi,  a  membrane). — A  synonym  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the'  dura  mater,  to  Meninges,  Cbee- 
BBAL,  Diseases  of. 

PAIH'. — Stnon.  :  Fr.  DmUw;  Ger.  Sohmern. 

Definition. — Pain  is  the  representation  in 
consciousness  of  a  change  produced  in  a  nerve- 
centre  by  a  certain  mode  of  excitation.  It  would 
seem  that  some  special  perturbation  of  nervous 
impulses,  and  not  a  mere  exaltation  of  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  sensory  apparatus,  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  pain.  Por  it  will 
sometimes  happen,  in  disease,  that  whilst  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  painful  impressions  made 
upon  the  skin  is  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  lost, 
touch  is  felt  nearly  as  well  as  in  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  hypersesthesia  of  the  surface, 
where  the  slightest  impression' produces  exqui- 
site pain,  the  power  of  tactile  discrimination  is 
actually  diminished. 

JEtioloqt  and  Patholoot. — ^Pain  is  excited 
by  many  agencies  applied  to  the  skin — mecha- 
nical, thermic,  chemical,  electric,  pathological. 
Of  these  it  is  probably  only  the  last  which  are 
able  to  produce  pain  when  applied  to  the  viscera, 
bones,  and  blood-vessels.  The  situation  of  the 
stimulus  exciting  pain  may  be  at  any  part  of  the 
sensory  apparatus,  from  the  end-organ  in  the  skin 
to  the  central  ganglion ;  but  the  feeling  of  pain 
is  always  referred  to  the  periphery  of  the  sensory 
fibre,  no  matter  what  portion  of  the  sensory  tract 
has  received  the  irritation.  As  regards  pain, 
therefore,  which  is  referred  to  some  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  body,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
tJie  cause  (always  some  pathological  agency)  may 


be  operating  either  upon  the  termination  of  a 
nerve,  its  trunk,  or  upon  the  neryous  centre  in 
the  spinal  cord,  or  superior  ganglia.  There  may 
be  encroachments  up6n  the  structure  of  the 
nerve-fibre  or  ganglionic  centre,  arising  from 
hyperaemia,  effusion,  or  growth  in  neighbouring 
tissues. 

Pathblogically,  pain  is  of  at  least  twofold  im- 
portance. 1.  It  causes  distress  and  exhaustion 
of  nervous  eneirgy,  interfei^es  with  sleep,  inter- 
rupts the  appetite  and  digestidn,  so  that  the  nu- 
trition of  the  body  is  damaged,  and  thus,  if  long- 
continued,  it  can  lead  to  changes  shortening  ex- 
istence ;  or  it  may  be  so  severe  as  of  itself  to 
occasion  death.  2.  Its  aid  in  diagnosis  is  fre- 
quently of  higher  value  than  that  of  any  other 
single  symptom. 

Vameties  and  Diagnosis. — It  may  be  useful 
to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  examples  of  the  diag- 
nostic importance  of  pain. 

Pain  in  the  head. — When  of  a  continuous,  dull, 
aching  character,  pain  in  the  head  may  be  due 
to  rheumatism  of  the  scalp,  and  this  is  especially 
likely  if  it  be  increased  by  hending  the  head 
down.  A  headache  of  similar  character,  and 
affecting  the  forehead,  may  be  dependent  upon 
gastric  derangement.  Fixed  in  one  spot,  either 
on  the  head  or  face,  and  darting  from  that  spot, 
if  sharp  and  paroxysmal,  it  is  likely  to  be  neu- 
ralgic. If,  in  addition,  it  be  accompanied  by 
vomiting  and  giddiness,  it  may  indicate  migraine. 
Now,  migraine  much  more  often  than  not,  en- 
dures for  a  day  only  at  a  time,  or  a  little  more. 
If,  therefore,  these  symptoms  be  continued  be- 
yond this  period,  they  should  always  be  regarded 
with  anxiety,  as  probably  connected  with  brain- 
mischief.  The  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in 
most  important  here.  Should  pain  in  the  head 
be  accompanied  not  only  by  vomiting  and  giddi- 
ness, but  by  squint,  or  some  other  evidence  of  a 
localised  paralysis  of  a  cranial  nerve,  it  is  almost 
certainly  due  to  intracranial  disease  of  a  coarse 
kind — tumour,  aneurism,  abscess,  hsemorrhage, 
or  meningitis.  In  cases  of  more  or  less  complete 
hemiplegia  from  vascular  changes  and  thrombo- 
sis, after  the  apparent  recovery  of  the  patient, 
more  or  le«s  fixed  pain  in  the  head  will  often 
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«main.  Whilst  this  persisU,  a  guarded  prog- 
nosis is  essential,  for  mucji  more  often  than  not 
furtliep  mischief  Trill  follow  before  long.  In  all 
Bses  of  persistent  pain  in  the  head,  the  urine 
shodd  be  carefully  examined,  not  only  for  albu- 
men, but  also  for  sugar.  Pain  of  a  severe  kind, 
especially  apt  to  fittack  the  back  of  the  head,  is 
often  found  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease.  It 
will  tien  be  accompanied  by  albuminous  urine  ; 
and  tie  ophthalmoscope  will  very  likely  show 
albuminuric  retinitis.  There  is  also  a  form  of 
mote  or  less  continuous  headache,  with  occa- 
sional violent  exacerbations,  which  accompanies 
glycosuria. 

A  recurrent  pain  in  the  head,  of  excessive 
mlence,  and  described  as  a  feeling  as  though 
the  bones  were  being  crushed,  whilst  it  may 
Mcisionally  be  due  to  rheumatism,  is  far  more 
often  dependent  upon  syphilis.  Generally  speak- 
ing, persistent  pain  in  the  head,  in  a  person  un- 
accustomed to  it,  is  a  symptom  which  should 
Blwajs  be  regarded  with  anxiety,  and  the  use  of 
the  test-tube  and  ophthalmoscope  should  never 
in  such  circumstances  be  omitted.  This  should 
especially  be  insisted  upon  if  the  patient  be  a 
female,  and  certain  concomitant  symptoms  in- 
dine  the  observer  to  believe  the  affection  to  be 
hysterical. 

In  obscure  cases  the  possibility  of  the  toxic 
influence  of  lead  in  causing  pain  in  the  head 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

'  The  pain  in  the  head  which  accompanies  chlo- 
rosis is  often  fixed  in  one  spot,  and  described  by 
the  patient  as  a  feeling  of  a  nail  being  driven 
into  the  head.  This  symptom  not  unfrequently 
accompanies  hysterical  conditions.  The  pain  in 
the  head  complained  of  by  school  children,  as 
attacking  them  in  theiratudies,  is  very  often  due 
to  some  abnormality  of  refraction  or  weakness  of 
certain  muscles  of  the  eye,  which  needs  the  help 
ot  an  ophthalmologist  to  investigate.  Pains  in 
the  head  of  a  darting,  shooting  character,  are 
sometimes  due  to  locomotor  ataxia. 

P(!!«  w  the  neok. — This  is  not  at  all  uncommon, 
and  is  naually  due  to  rheumatism  affecting  the 
flbrous  covering  of  the  large  muscles.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  in  many  cases  it -depends  u^on 
irritation  of  the  loose  connective  tissue  which 
onBrbles  one  muscle  to  glide  over  another,  and 
which  is  really  an  expansion  of  the  lynaphatio 
system.  Uric  acid,  or  some  equivalent,  becoming 
deposited  ia  this ,  lymphatic  space,  will  excite 
a  little  fljibacute  ,in^ammation,  and  produce  a 
very  acute  pain.  The  diathesis  of  the  patient 
should  be  inquired  into,  his  urine  and  evapnations 
observed,  and  his  mode  of  living  investigated. 
Ihere  may  be,  too,  sometimes  pain  in  the  neck 
noB  neuralgia.  This  will  be  .distinguished  by 
lis  paroxysmal  character,  and  its  being  indepen- 
Mnt  ot  muscular  movement.  Neuralgic  pain  in 
™  Mok  is  usually  iiooompanied  by,  pain  in  the 
™tnct  of  one  or  pther  of  the  divisions  of  the 
taehial  pleins  in  the  arm. 

"mmthecheat.-Thk.Toay  be  referred  to 
In  tw  '"^''  °' '°  ''^  interior  of  the  cavity. 
JiT  ™™"  case  it  ia  necessary  to  determine 
wnetnet  the  pain  be  due  to  muscular  rh^umati  sm, 
"jpmuticpenostitis,  intercostal  neuralgia,  or  the 
T^}T^  of  an  aneurism  or  a  tumour.  Ab- 
"  01  lebnle  moTement„as  shown  by  the  ther- 


mometer, and  the  entire  dependence  of  the  pain 
upon  movement,  point  to  the  first  of  these  causes. 
A  node  perceived  by  the  finger  upon  the  sternum, 
clavicle,  or  ribs,  would  indicate  syphili tie  perios- 
titis. The  character  of  the  pain,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  tender  points,  coupled  very  probably 
with  a  history  of  previous  neuralgic  attacks 
in  some  oth  or  part  of  the  body,  suggest  intercostal 
neuralgia.  Physical  examination  will  detect  or 
exclude  aneurismal  tumour.  Pleurisy  causes  a 
pain  referred  to  the  chest-wall,  which,  as  it  is 
particularly  marked  when  the  patient  coughs,  may 
be  confounded  with  muscular  rheumatism  or 
intercostal  neuralgia.  The  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature by  which  pleurisy  is  accompanied,  will 
ordinarily  distinguish  it  without  difficulty,  even 
before  there  are  any  auscultatory  signs.  Con- 
tinued dull  pain  de^  in  the  cheat  may  indicate 
an  intrathoracic  growth,  abscess,  or  aneurism. 
Careful  physical  examination  and  observation 
are  the  means  by  which  the  diagnosis  of  this 
condition  can  be  made. 

Pain  is  often  experienced  about  the  heart  more 
or  less  early  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism. 
It  may  be  dependent  upon  commencing  peri-  or 
endocarditis,  which  will  be  disclosed  by  the 
stethoscope.  There  is  a  dull,  more  or  less  con- 
stant pain  about  the  heart,  which  occurs  in  con- 
ditions of  nervous  debility,  and  is  not  connected 
with  organic  disease  of  the  organ.  There  is  also 
a  rather  sharp  pain  just  under  the  mamma,  ac- 
companied by  cardiac  palpitation,  which  is  often 
complained  of  by  epileptics,  and  by  persons  af- 
fected with  hysteria.  It  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  evidence  of  organic  change  in  the  heart, 
and  its  origin  is  probably  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  Pain  in  the  heart,  of  an  extremely  sud- 
den character,  as  though  the  muscle  were  being 
grasped,  and  accompanied  by  intense  apprehen- 
sion of  death,  with  facial  pallor  and  some  dyspnoea, 
points  to  angina  pectoris.  The  pain  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  heart,  but  extends  to  the  left  arm, 
and  to  various  parts  of  the  chest.  The  pains  in 
the  chest  which  accompany  various  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  pulmonary  tubes  ■will  require  to  be 
investigated  with  reference  to  these  conditions. 

Pain  in  the  spinal  .column. — ^Acute  pain  and 
tenderness  of  any  of  the  vertebral  spines  is  a 
symptom,  not  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  but 
of  a  peculiar  state  of  nervous  exhaustion.  It  is 
common  in  hysterical  persons,  and  in  others  who 
have  from  any  cause  become  greatly  debilitated. 
As  a  rule  there  is  very  little  pain  in  the  spine  in 
diseases  of  the  cord.  In  spinal  meningitis,  the 
patient  only  complains  of  pain  on  movement, 
and  especially  if  he  endeavour  to  turn  over  in 
bed.  Pressure  upon  any  part  of  the  vertebral 
spines  usually  causes  no  complaint.  There  may 
be  a  little  uneasiness  complained  of  when  they 
are  strongly  percussed.  Pain  of  an  encircling 
kind,  in  a  sort  of  band  in  the  wall  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen,  accompanied  by  -what  is  often  de- 
■cribed  as  a  '  bloated  feeling,'  is  a  serious  symp- 
tom, and  points  to  myelitis.  There  should  be, 
however,  some  other  confirmatory  symptoms,  ere 
this  view  is  decisively  fixed  ,npon.  In  such  a 
condition  there  would  probably  be  found  more 
or  less  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  with 
some  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  below  the  band  of 
pain.  It  may  happen  that  an  aneurism  encroaches 
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upon  the,  spinal  yertetrte,  or  a  malignant  growth 
invades  some  of  them.  ,  In  such  conditions  there 
is  often  constant  and  escessiTe  pain,  with,  not 
uncomnionly,  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  of  the 
surface.  The  possibility  of  these  conditions 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.. 

In  commencing  caries  ,  of  tlie  vertebrae  a 
'stinging'  pain  is  often  complained  of  in  the 
chest-wall,  and  pain  may  also  be  complained  of 
on  pressing  somewhat  heavily  upon  a  vertebral 
spine.  In  such  a  case,  too,  the  act  of  stooping 
and  lifting  weights  is  apt  to  cause  complaint  of 
pain  in  the  spinal  column. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen. — This  may,  like  pain  in 
the  chest,  be  referred  either  to  the  abdominal 
wall  or  cavity.  There  may  be  inflammation  and 
abscess  of  the  abdominal  wall.  There  may  be 
neuralgia  of  the  superficial  branches  of  the  lum- 
bar plexus,  in  which  case  the  pain  is  paroxysmal, 
sharp,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  herpes.  But 
pain  in  this  situation  is  more  ofteu  myalgic,  and 
wiU  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  insertion  of 
some  abdominal  muscle,  which  is  subject  to  over- 
strain or  fatigue. 

Acute  abdominal  pain  referred  to  the  contents 
of  the  belly,  may  be  dependent  upon  internal 
strangulation  of  the  bowel, ,  in  which  case  it  will 
be  accompanied  by  vomiting,  constipation,  and 
probably  by  abdominal  distension,  with  marked 
peristaltic  writhings  of  the  intestines.  Or  the 
cause  may  exist  in  a  hernia  which  is  strangu- 
lated. Tlie  symptoms  in  this  case  will  be  much 
like  those  above  described,  and  therefore  it  ,is  in 
all  cases  of  acute  abdominal  pain  with  constipa- 
tion absolutely  necessary  to  make,  first  of  all,  a 
thorough  examination,  to  ascertain  that  no  her- 
nial tumour  is  to  be  found.  If  pain  in  theabdo- 
men  be  accompanied  by  tenderness  on  pressure, 
and  be  increased  by  coughing,  there  is  probably 
peritonitis.  In  such  a  case  the  pulse  will  be 
found  quick  and  small,  and  the  temperature 
somewhat,  but  not  necessarily,  much  raised. 
The  patient  will  prefer  to  lie  on  the  back  with 
the  knees  bent,  and  the  face  will  betray  anxiety. 
In  hysterical  women  great  abdominal  pain  and 
tenderness  is  often  complained  of,  and  it  is  some- 
times not  very  easy  to  distinguish  this  from  peri- 
tonitis. It  is  best  done  by  engaging  the  patient's 
attention,  and  noting  that  there  is  then  no  evi- 
denca  of  tenderness  at  a 'point  which  had  been 
previously  exceedingly  painful.  The  pain  and 
tenderness  may  be  due  to  enteritis  or  perity- 
phlitis, in  which  case  there  will  be  obstinate  con- 
stipation, a  tympanitic  state  of  the  whole  intes- 
tine or  the  caecum,  and  most  probably  vomiting. 
Cancerous  tumours  of  various  abdominal  organs 
will  have  to  be  diagnosed  by  careful  palpation, 
and  discriminated  from  fseeal  accumulation. 
Colic  due  to  the  poison  of  lead,  causing  violent 
abdominal  pain  without  rise  of  temperature,  re- 
quires to  be  distinguished  from  the  symptoms 
which  mark  the  passage  of  a  biliaty  calculus. 
Extreme  suddenness  and  severity  characterise 
the  latter,  and' there  is  usually  more  vomiting  in 
the  passing  of  a  gall-stone  than  in  colic.  But 
the  history  will  have  to  be  investigated,  and 
the  evacuations,  if  any  take  place,  should  be 
examined.  The  absence  of  a  blue  line  on  the 
gums  should  be  ascertained  ere  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  lead  colic  is  Abandoned. 


.  Pain  in  the  loins  and  hajok. — There  are  many 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  pain  in  these  situa- 
tions, and  which  require  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
examining  a  patient.  Congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
or  nephritis,  will, be  shown  by  the  scanty,  high- 
coloured  urine,  containing  albumen  and  probably 
blood.  Eenal  calculus  will  be  •  attended  by 
unilateral  pain  in  the  loin,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ureter,  and  affecting  the  correspond- 
ing testicle.  It  is  paroxysmal  in  character,  and 
often  horribly  severe.  The  urine  will  contain 
blood,  and  possibly  pus,  and  will  be  passed  very 
frequently.  As  between  such  a  condition  and 
the  presence  of  an  abscess  or  morbid  growth 
in  the  kidney,  the  points  of  diagnosis  are  not 
strongly,  marked,  and  careful  observation  will  be 
requisite,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion-  The  pre- 
sence of  a  bad  stricture  in  the  urethra,  by  pausing 
retention  and  over-distension  of  the  bladder  with 
urine,  will  cause  pain  referred  not  only  to  the 
hypogastric  region,  but  also  to  the  back. 

Lumbago  is  characterised  especially  by  in- 
ability of  the  patient  to  rise  from  his  chair  with- 
out the  greatest  distress,  and  only  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  It  may  depend  upon  rheumatism 
of  the  muscles,  or,  still  more  probably,  pf  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  muscles.  Or  it  may  be  neuralgic 
in  character,  in  which  case  it  will  be  acutely 
stabbing,  paroxysmal,  and  independent  of  mus- 
cular movement. 

Pain  in  the  back  is  frequently  caused  by 
flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels,  and  by  accu- 
mulation of  retained  faeces.  It  may  be  dependent 
upon  a  tumour  connected  with  the  bowel  (espe- 
cially likely  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum), 
which  may  or  may  not  be  felt  by  external  pal- 
pation, or  reached  by  the  observer's  finger,  intro- 
duced^pr  anum.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
an  abscess  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum  will  cause 
long-continued  and  severe  pain  in  the  back.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  an  undiscovered  hernia 
may  give  rise  to  little  or  uo  inconvenience  ex- 
cept pain  in  the  back.  So  likewise  flexions  and 
morbid  growths  of  the  uterus,  and  ulcerations 
about  the  cervix,  may  be  the  cause  of  pain,'  as 
well  as  the  approach  of  the  catamenial  period, 
which  in  some  women  is  the  cause  of  great  pain 
in  the  back. 

Pains  in  the  extremities. — These  may  be  dne 
to  neuralgia,  in  which  case  they  will  be  found  to 
occupy  the  district  of  one  or  more  branches  of 
nerves,  and  to  be  paroxysmal  in  character.  The 
pains  tchich  affect  the  extremities  and  the  trunk, 
but  especially  the  legs,  in  the  early  stage  of  lo- 
comotor ataxy,  are  peculiar  in  this.  A  patient 
who  has  little  complaint  to  make  of  his  health, 
will  every  now  and  then  be  kept  awake  all  night, 
and  incapacitated  in  the  day,  by  sudden,  sharp, 
lightning-like  pains  darting  through  one  or  more 
limbs,  and  often  severe  enough  to  make  him  call 
out.  They  will  occur  in  paroxysms,  lasting  hours, 
days,  or,  less  often,  weeks ;  and  will  subside  as 
suddenly  as  they  began.  With  such  symptoms  the 
patellar  tendon  reflex  should  always  be  tested. 
Other  pains  affecting  the  extremities  are  rheu- 
matic; or  of  the  nature  of  the  gnawing  and 
aching  pains  which  occupy  the  joints  in  acute 
inflammation  from  any  cause,  including  rhenma- 
I  tism,  and  in  arthritis  deformans.  The  joints  ma| 
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iIjo  be  the  seat  of  pains  of  a  neuralgic  cha- 

TjjiiTHHKT. — The  treatment  of  pain  is  so  in- 
volved in  the  causation,  that  but  little  can  here 
be  said  vrith  advantage  on  this  point.    It  may  be 
6«id  generally,  that  pain  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
relieved,  for  its  continuance  is  exhausting  and 
mischievous  to  the  nervous  system.    Rest  is,  as 
1  rule,  the  first  essential.  Local  applications,  in 
the  form  of  simple  poultices,  sinapisms,  and 
counter-irritant  or  anodyne  liniments,  constitute 
the  most  ready  means  of  relieving  pain  in  many 
cases.   Food  of  a  suitable  kind  will  often  be 
the  best  means  of  relieving  pain,  and  where  the 
condition  of  the  stomach  prevents  its  being  swal- 
lowed, it  is  frequently  desirable  to  inject  susten- 
ance by  enemata  into  the  bowel.    Constipation 
of  the  bowels,  when  accompanied  by  pain,  should 
never  (except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  lead  colic) 
be  treated  by  piirgatives.    Belladonna,  accom- 
panied by  minute  doses  of  opium,  is  the  best 
tieatment.    The  drugs  which  have  the  greatest 
influence  as  anodynes  are,  doubtless,  opium  and 
chloroform,  but  belladonna  and  Indian  hemp 
are  often  used  with  advantage.     They  both 
require  to  be  used  with  caution.     A  habit  of 
increasing  the  dose  of  opium  (even  when  it  is 
employed  in  the  form  of  morphia  with  the  hy- 
podermic syringe)  is  soon  acquired.    It  is  un- 
desirable to  allow  patients  to  inject  themselves. 
It  is  Tell,  in  all  cases,  to  begin  with  a  small 
dose,  say  gr.  i  morphise — a  dose  which  is  sti- 
mulant and  not  narcotic.    It  is  the  narcotic  dose 
which, apparently  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  recoil, 
which  suggests  the  need  for  a  repetition  and  in 
larger  quantity.  T.  Buzz^uB. 

PAOTTEB'S  COLIC.  —  Syson.  :  Coliea 
Vktmtim ;  Lead  colic ;  Fr.  CoUque  des  peintree ; 
•  <iti,Malerh)Hk — A  form  of  intestinal  colic,  due 
to  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  system ;  bo  called 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
amongst  house-painters.'  See  Colic,  Intes- 
ii»4l;  aind  Lead,  Poisoning  by. 

PALATE,  Siseafiss  of. — 1.  Paralysis. — 

Thschief  causes  of  paralysis  of  the  palate  are 
diphtheria  (see  PiEiiYSis,  Diphtheritic) ;  degene- 
Mtion  of  the  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata  {see 
Labio-olosso-laeyngeal  Paealysis)  ;  growths 
in  the  basis  oranii ;  and  pressure  on  the,  nerves  of 
the  medulk.  The  two  first  usually  cause  bi- 
lateral paralysis.  Unilateral  paralysis  is  com- 
monly due  to  one  of  the  two  last  causes.  Disease 
of  the  trunk  of  tlie  facial  nerve,  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  an  occasional  cause  of  paralysis  of  the 
palate,  But  this  is  certainly  extremely  rare  in 
facial  paralysis,  and,  in  the  ,writer'3  opinion,  its 
occurranoo  even,  is  open  to  question. 

SiMproMs.— In  bilateral  paralysis  the  palate 
tongs  flaccid,  and  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
"iime  mites  no  reflex  movements.    It  is  not 

aisod  inbreathing  or.phonation  ;  a  convenient 
Mt  18  to  make  the  patient  utter  the  sound  '  ah ' 
".'."'S'' 'one;  the  central  palate  should  be 
nseu  by  the  .levator. ,  Deglutition -is  interfered 
ri,.  «  .  I'*'*''  being  no  longer  raised  so  as 
wsimt off, the  posterior  narea;  and  liquids  are 

hlTu"'"""*!  '^'^e.nose  by  the  contraction  of 
™  PHatyngeal  muscles.  Speech  is  also  affected ; 
""esonance  of  the  nasal  chambers  gives  to  it 
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the  '  twang '  which  only  the  »  and  ng  sounda 
should  possess.  The  explosive  consonants  can- 
not be  well  pronounced,  because  the  open  passage 
through  the  nose  prevents  the  air  being  suf- 
ficiently compressed  to  give  the  sudden  sound 
when  the  passage  between  the  lips  is  open. 
Hence  o  and  b  become  /and  v. 

Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  palate  causes  little 
interference  with  deglutition.  The  chief  muscles 
which  raise  the  palate  meet,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  middle  line  of  the  soft  .palate,  and 
for  this  reason  one  muscle  is  able  to  effect  sufK- 
cient  elevation  of  the  whole  palate  to  prevent  the 
regurgitation  of  liquids.  The  voice  may  have  a 
slight  nasal,  twang,  but  the  articulation  of  the 
labial  explosives  is  not  interfered  with.  When 
at  rest,  the  paralysed  half  is  usually  a  little  lower 
than  the  other.  The  uvula  is  said  to  be  oblique, 
inclined  towards  the  opposite  side.  It  is,  how 
ever,  sometimes  straight  in  the  middle  line.  A 
change  in  form  when  the  azygos  contracts  may 
be  expected,  but  is  not  always  to  be  observed. 
The  chief  indication  of  the  paralysis  is  the  un- 
equal movement,  which  is  best  recognised  during 
the  utterance  of  the  sound  '  ah.'  The  elevation 
of  the  middle  part  being  confined  to  one  side,  the 
base  of  the  uvula  is  drawn  a  little  towards  the 
non-paralysed  side,  and  a  dimple  forms  above 
the  base  of  the  uvula  on  that  side  only.  By  fara- 
disation a  difference  in  the  contractility  of  the 
muscles  may  be  recognised,  but  the  special  ap- 
paratus and  difficulties  of  application  render  this 
test  not  one  of  general  application.  Unilateral 
paralysis  of  the  palate  is  often  associated  with 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  same  side,  and 
often  with  paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  same  side 
of  the  tongue.  This  combination  is  met  with  es- 
pecially when  there  is  pressure  on  the  nerves  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  meduUa.  The  paralysis 
of  the  tongue  is,  of  course,  due  to  disease  of  the 
roots  of  the  hypoglossal ;  that  of  the  vocal  cord 
to  damage  to  the-  highest  roots  of  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory nerve.  These  nerves-fibres  arise  in  prox- 
imity, and  the  association  of  these  three  paralyses 
(first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hughlings  .lackson)  con- 
stitutes strong  evidence  that  the  nerve-supply  to 
the  levator  palati  is  derived  from  one  of  these 
nerves. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  bilateral  para- 
lysis of  the  palate  depends  on  its  immobility  on 
voluntary  and  reflex  stimulation ;  that  of  unilate- 
ral paralysis  essentially  on  the  inequality  of  move- 
ment in  the  utterance  of  certain  sounds.  Difficulty 
in.  diagnosis  is  due  to  the  frequent  inequality  of  the 
arches,  and  obliquity  of  the  uvula.  The  latter  is 
so  common  under  normal  conditions  thatno  weight 
can  be  attached  to  it  as  an  indication  of  paralysis. 
The  opinion  that  the  palate  is  sometimes  para- 
lysed in  facial  paralysis  rests  apparently,  ujpon 
the  uvula  being  found  to  be  oblique,  and  observ- 
ers have  been  strangely  puzzled  by  the  frequency 
with  which  the, uvula  deviates  to,  as  well  as 
from,  the  paralysed  side,  and  have  formed  various 
ingenious  theories  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
The  writer  has  never  observed  any  defective 
movement  of  the  palate  or  uvula  in  facial  para- 
lysis, although  he  has  looked  carefully  for  it  in 
scores  of  eases  of  various  kinds.  In  the,  face  of 
the  strong  assertions  which  have  been  made,  he 
does  not  venture  to  deny  its  occurrence,  but  he 
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is  convinced  that  most  of  the  supposed  instances 
have  been  examples  of  natural  obliquity. 

Peoonosis  and  Treatment. — The  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  palate  are 
those  of  its  causes.  Locally  the  muscles  may  be 
galvanised  by  u,  long  electrode,  Lisulated  ex- 
cept at  its  extremity,  and  furnished  Trith  a  con- 
tact key,  so  that  the  circuit  is  not  completed 
until  the  instrument  is  in  position.  The  difficulty 
of  applying  electricity  for  any  length  of  time 
lessens,  however,  its  practical  value  as  a  means 
of  treatment.  Food  which  is  semi -solid  is  usually 
swallowed  better  than  liquids. 

2.  For  other  diseases  of  the  palate  see  Thhoat, 
Diseases  of.  W.  il.  Goweks. 

PAliliBMO,  in  Sicily. — Moist,  warm, 
equable,  winter  climate.  Mean  temperature 
winter,  52-1°  Fahr.  Eighty  days'  rain.  Season, 
October  to  April.  See  Climate,  Treatment  of 
Disease  by. 

F AIiLI ATx  V  K  (pallium,  a  cover). — A  term 
used  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, when  it  is  directed  merely  to  the  relief  or 
mitigation  of  symptoms.  See  Disease,  Treat- 
ment of. 

PALLOB  (Lat.).— Sthon.  :  Er.  Pdleur; 
Ger.  Blttsse. 

This  term,  which  signifies  whiteness  or  ab- 
sence of  colour,  is  generally  applied  in  descrip- 
tive medicine  and  pathology  in  connection 
with  the  state  of  the  blood-supply  of  any  part 
or  organ.  Pallor  then  denotes  extreme  de- 
ficiency of  that  healthy  colour  of  the  tissues 
which  is  referable  to  the  presence  of  the  red- 
corpuscles  in  the  capillaries;  and  indicates 
anaemia,  whether  due  to  contraction  of  the 
blood-vessels,  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  generally,  reduction  in  the  number  of  red- 
corpuscles,  or  relative  deficiency  of  haemaglobin 
in  "the  individual  corpuscles.  In  clinical  medi- 
cine, pallor  is  most  frequently  associated  with 
the  visible  portions  of  the  surface,  especially  the 
face,  the  lips,  and  the  conjunctivae ;  or  with  parts 
which  may  be  readily  seen  by  special  methods 
of  examination,  such  as  the  tongue,  fauces, 
larynx,  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  fundus 
of  the  eye.  See  Anjemia.   J.  Mitchell  Beucb. 

PAIiPATIOW  ipalpo,  I  handle  gently).— A 
method  of  physical  examination,  in  which  the 
hands  are  employed  to  appreciate  certain  condi- 
tions perceptible  by  the  sense  of  touch.  See 
Physical  Examination. 

PALPITATIOIT  (palpUo,  I  beat  or  throb). 
See  Heaet,  Palpitation  of. 

PALSY.  —  A  popular  synonym  for  motor 
paralysis.    See  Paealtsis. 

PALST,  Shaking.— A  synonym  for  paralysis 
agitans.     See  Paealtsis  Aqitans. 

pIl^^tbal  }(?«'-- --^)-o^- 

belonging  to  a  marsh.  A  term  generally  used: 
in  connection  with  malarial,  or  marsh  fevers,  on 
account  of  their  frequent  setiologieal  assqciatipn 
with  marshes.    See  Malaela. 

PAIfCBEAS,  Diseases  of. — Synon.  :  Fr. 
Maladiea  du  Pancreas;  Ger.  KranJclieiten  der 
Baueh*peicheldriue. 


PANCREAS,  DISEASES  OF. 

The  pancreas  is  an  organ  of  great  importance 
in  the  animal  economy,  as  it  produces  a  secre- 
tion of  essential  value  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  comparative 
rarity  of  its  diseases,  their  frequent  association 
with  other  lesions  when  they  do  exist,  the  posi- 
tion and  relations  of  the  organ  in  the  abdomen, 
and  other  causes,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
perhaps  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  disease 
of  which  it  is  more  difScult  to  recognise  during 
life,  at  least  with  anything  like  certainty.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  the  pancreas  by  the  gene- 
ral body  of  medical  practitioners,  our  knowledge 
concerning  its  morbid  states  would  probably 
be  greatly  increased,  and  we  should  have  more 
definite  and  precise  data  upon  which  to  form  a 
diagnosis.  Many  seem  to  forget  entirely  that 
there  is  such  an  organ,  and  even  when  symptoms 
or  signs  point  to  it  with  sufficient  clearnessi 
at  any  rate  as  being  the  possible  seat  of  mis- 
chief, they  ignore  it  altogether,  and  it  never 
seems  to  enter  into  their  calculation.  The  writer's 
experience  has  constrained  him  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article  to  offer  these  remarks ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  warn 
against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the 
pancreas,  and  emphatically  to  express  his  dis- 
sension from  all  views  which  attribute  the  origin 
of  certain  special  diseases  to  functional  disorders 
of  this  organ. 

Symptom atolost. — Before  considering  the 
diseases  of  the  pancreas  individually,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  discuss  generally  the  clinical  phe- 
nomena which  may  arise  when  this  organ  is  in- 
volved. The  most  striking  of  these  are  due,  not 
so  much  to  the  implication  of  the  pancreas  it- 
self, as  to  its  eflFects  upon  other  structures  with 
which  it  is  anatomically  so  closely  related ;  to 
their  being  involved  in  the  morbid  condition ; 
or  to  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  its 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  those  of  other  organs. 

1.  Subjective  sensations. — Subjective  sen- 
sations cannot  be  said,  as  a  rule,  to  be  of  much 
value  in  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  affections. 
They  are  often  absent,  even  when  there  is  grave 
disease ;  and  when  present  are  in  many  cases  of 
a  very  indefinite  Character.  As  regards  their  site, 
the  localisation  of  morbid  sensations  deep  in  the 
abdomen,  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  a  little 
above  the  umbilicus,  might  point  to  this  organ. 
There  is  no  reliance  whatever  to  be  placed  upon 
the  influence  of  changes  of  posture  in  modifying 
them,  as  has  been  affirmed.  With  respect  to  their 
nature  and  causation,  it  may,  in  rare  instances, 
happen  that  pain  is  felt  in  tlie  pancreas  itself ; 
or  there  may  be  merely  an  ill-defined  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  discomfort,  or  of  weight  and  op- 
pression. Deep  pressure  may  then  bring  out 
more  pain  or  oppression,  or  these  feelings  may 
only  be  experienced  when  such  pressure  is  made. 
More  commonly,  however,  pancreatic  disease 
gives  rise  to  subjective  sensations  by  its  effects 
on  surrounding  structures.  It  may  cause  pain 
and  a  more  superficial  tenderness  than  usual,  by 
irritating  the  overlying  peritoneum.  When  the 
organ  is  enlarged  and  heavy,  it  may  produce  a 
sensation  of  stretching  and  dragging,  amounting 
occasionally  to  actual  pain,  and  it  is  probable 
that  under  these  circumstances  different  postures 
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might  Influence  the  sensation,  it  being  most  felt 
B  the  erect  posture.    Themost  important  pain, 
howeyer,  connected  -with  .pancreatic  disease  is 
that  due  to  implication  of  the  solar  plexus  and 
it!  ei«igli»i  of  -which  the  writer  has  met  with 
two  striking  examples.  Sometimes  acute  inflam- 
mation occurs,  when  the  pain  is  of  an  acute  cha- 
racter; or  more  commonly  the  nerves  are  merely 
irritated,and  this  is  attended  with  paroxysrns  of 
lovere  neuralgic  pain  shooting  in  various  direc- 
tions, which  may  amount  to  extreme  agony.  _  In 
either  case  there  is  a  feeling  of  great  oppression, 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  with  a  tendency  to 
feintnesB,  or  actual  syncope  or  ooUapse.    The 
suffering  may  he  very  obvious  in  the  appearance 
of  tlie  patient.  In  one  case  the  pain  was  greatly 
relieved  by  pressure.   It  might  besuppoaedthat 
t  paroxysmal  pain  would  be  associated  with  the 
passage  of  pancreatic  calculi,  but  of  its  occur- 
rence there  is  no  adequate  proof.  It  might  happen 
tliat  a  continuous  dull  pam  arises.  &om.  erosion 
of  the  spine,  as  the  result  of  pancreatic  disease. 
2,  Disorders  of  Secretion. — ^It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  settled  point  in  physiology  that  the 
panoreaticsecretion  is  concerned  in  the  digestion 
of  the  starchy,  albuminous,  and  fatty  elements  of 
food;  and  that  it  not  only  forms  an  emulsion 
with  the  fat,  but  breaks  it  up  into  fatty  acids  and 
glycerine.   Hence  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
very  obvious  and  definite  consequences  would 
ariie  from  any  disorder  of  this  secretion,  ■whether 
affecting  the  quantity  which  is  formed  or  which 
reaches  the  intestine,  or  the  .quality  and  com- 
position of  the  fluid.    Such  consequences  have 
been  attributed  to  pancreatic  diseases,  thougb 
(heir  iconnection  has  been  by  no  means  clearly 


Hypir-tecretUm  has  been  supposed  to  give  rise 
to  a  form  of  pyrosis,  the  pancreatic  juice  entering 
the  stomach,  and  being  discharged  through  the 
mouth  by  the  act  of  eructation,  as  a  more  or 
1«8  slimy  and  viscid  fluid ;  or  there  being  a 
constant  spitting  of  a  fluid  like  saliva.  This 
has  likewise  been  attributed  to  salivation,  the 
lalivary  glands  secreting  unduly,  either  from 
sympathy  or  vicariously — but  this  is  a  mere 
theory,  A  form  of  chronic  diarrhoea  has  also 
been  attributed  to  excess  of  pancreatic  secretion, 
which  might  at  the  same  time  be  of  irritating 
qaality,  and  this  formerly  received  the  name  of 
'Xi'rhmonfiumtpancrettticiis,  and  was  supposed 
tohe  characterised  by  the  discharge  in  the  stools 
otaquantity  of  viscid  or  tenacious  liquid.  That 
tteie  is  any  such  special  form  of  diarrhoea  is, 
howover,  extremely  doubtful. 

A|i?ftiie«!y.ior!(i4sB»(!e  of  pancreatic  juice  from 
»e  intestinal  canal,  or  a.n  abmrmal  qnalMy  of 
this  secretiDn,  may  be  attended  with  phenomena, 
probably  of  a  more  reliable  character,  although 
MM  again  caution  is  needed;  among  other 
'Wons  because  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 


™erent  secretions  employed  indigestion  tend  to 
n*  up  for  each  other's  deficiencies.  It  is  not 
™™ely  that  these  disorders  may  assist  in  origi- 
33  '^P'°'»s  indicating  deranged  intestinal 
E"?/'/.'''^  ^  constipation.  More  rmpor- 
MaMdeanite  phenomena,  however,  have  been 


i»i»»».  J  -^  °*™^-    Tl>e  eWef  of  these  is  the 

m  «r.  °  '  1??''*'ty<'f  free  fat  sr  oily  matter 

me  stools,  which  has  not  been,  digested  and 


absorbed,  owing  to  the  want  of  pancreatic  juioe. 
By  some  writers  this  symptom  has  been  regarded 
Under  certain  circumstances  as  pathognomonic 
of  pancreatic  disease.  It  has  been  found  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  and  experimental 
investigations  lend  support  to  the  importance 
of  the  phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  chiefly  noticed  where  the  entrance  of  bile 
intp  the  intestine  was  at  the  same  time  inter? 
fered  with,  and  sometimes  when  this  condition 
alone  was  present,  the  pancreas  being  healthy ; 
while  it  certainly  is  not  always  observed  even 
•n  grave  organic  disease  of  the  pancreas,  as  the 
writer  can  testify.  The  amount  of  the  fat  has 
varied  much  in  different  cases,  and  also  its  cha- 
racter. It  has  come  away  like  oil,  with  scarcely 
any  fseoal  matter;  or,  after  standing,  oil  has 
floated  on  the  surface  of  liquid  fseces.  In  other 
instances  lumps  of  fat  have  been  discharged, 
white  or  pale  yellow  and  tallow-like,  and  the 
stools  have  even  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
these  lumps.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  has  been 
more  or  less  crystalline ;  or  an  oily  fluid  was 
discharged,  which  condensed  on  cooling,  either 
around  the  containing  vessel,  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  faeces.  It  has  been  observed  occasionally 
that  the  fat  was  far  greater  in  quantity  than 
had  been  taken  as  food ;  this  has  been  accounted 
for  by  the  absorption  of  fat  from  the  general 
system,  in  connection  with  wasting,  to  which  re- 
ference will  again  be  made,  and  its  escape  from 
the  vessels  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Another 
condition  of  the  stools  attributed  to  want  of  pan: 
creatic  secretion  is  the  presence  of  an  abundance 
of  undigested  muscular  tissue  in  them ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  can  in  no  respect  be  regarded 
as  a  reliable  sign. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here  to 
the  proved  value  of  the  pancreas  itself,  or  of 
preparations  made  from  it  and  containing  the 
active  principles  of  its  Secretion,  in  aiding 
digestion  in  many  cases,  or  in  digesting  certain 
foods  before  administering  them,  especially 
according  to  the  plan  so  admirably  worked  out 
by  DrirWiUiam  Boberts  [see  Peptonized  Pood). 
This  may  prove  of  some  consequence  in  relation 
to  the  .dia^osis  of  pancreatic  diseases, ,  for  it 
has  been  suggested  that  ifj  with  the  daily  ad- 
ministration of  calfs  pancreas,  the  conditions 
of  the  stools  above  described  disappear,  this  is 
an  additional  ^ign  of  the  existence  of  pancreatic 
disease. 

3.  Symptoms  from  physical  effects. — The 
intimate  relations  of  the  pancreas  to  important 
structures  in  its  vicinity  give  rise  to  some  of 
the  most  striking  symptoms  associated  with  its 
diseases,  apart  from  the  mere  subjective  sensa- 
tions already  referred  to.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
chief  is  permanent  jaundice,  which  often  be- 
comes extreme,  due  to  closure  of  tbe  bile-duct. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  this  symptom  becomes 
under  certain  circumstances  a  most  important 
evidence  of  pancreatic  disease.  The  pylorus  or 
duodenum  are  also  very  liable  to  be  obstructed, 
thus  leading  to  chronic  vomiting,  often  obstinate, 
with  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach ;  by  prSS' 
sure  on  the  body  of  this  organ  pancreatic  disease 
has  been  known  graveljr  to  disturb  its  functions, 
and  even  to  obstruct  its  cavity;  or  it  has  ulcer- 
ated through  its  walls,  and  given  rise  to  gastric 
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perforation  and  haematemesis.    The  vessels  in 


relation  to  the  pancreas  are  also  important,  as 
being  liable  to  be  obstructed,  and  thus  to  gire 
rise  to  symptoms.  The  veins  are  especially  to  be 
remembered,  namely,  thes  portal,  superior  and 
inferior  mesenteric,  and  splenic,  vhich  may  be 
pressed  upon  or  closed  by  thrombosis.  Henct 
may  arise  ascites,  intestinal  haemorrhage,  en- 
larged spleen,  and  other  phenomena,  although  in 
the  TFriter's  experience  they  have  been  absent. 
The  vena  cava  inferior  or  the  aorta  may  also 
be  more  or  less  compressed,  and  in  the  latter 
case  a  pulsation  or  even  a  murmur  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  pancreas,  simulating  an 
aneurism ;  indeed  this  lesion  has  been  actually 
caused  by  the  compression  of  the  aorta  by  an 
enlarged  pancreas.  By  the  extension  of  pan- 
creatic disease  other  structures  at  a  more  or  less 
remote  distance  may  be  interfered  with;  thus 
the  ascending  coloq  has  been  obstructed,  and 
also  the  ureter,  leading  to  hydronephrosis. 

4.  General  sjrmptoms. — It  certainly  hap- 
pens that  pancreatic  disease  is  not  uncommonly 
attended  with  marked  general  symptoms,  in  the 
direction  of  wasting,  which  may  reach  extreme 
emaciation,  with  proportionate  debility  and 
anaemia.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  concludr- 
ing,  however,  that  these  do  not  depend  merely 
on  the  want  of  pancreatic  secretion,  provided 
the  other  secretions  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  up  for  it.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
general  symptoms  are  observed,  there  are  other 
causes  to  account  for  them,  such  as  absence  of 
bile  from  the  intestine  as  well  as  of  pancreatic 
juice,  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself,  interference 
with  the  passage  of  food  through  the  pylorus 
or  along  the  duodenum,  the  implication  of  other 
structures  besides  the  pancreas,  or  the  presence 
of  severe  pain,  causing  much  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. It  has  been  suggested  that  some 
cases  of  so-called  Addison's  disease,  with  bronzed 
skin,  are  due  to  pancreatic  disease,  but  this  only 
occurs  when  the  solar  plexus  becomes  involved 
in  a  certain  morbid  process.  Patients  suffering 
from  grave  pancreatic  disease  are  often  very  low- 
spirited  and  despondent.  This  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  without  attributing  any  peculiar 
influence  to  the.  pancreas  in  relation  to  melan- 
cholia and  hypochondriasis,  a  notion  which  was 
at  one  time  advanced  and  entertained. 

5.  caiamges  in  the  Urine. — ^In  exceptional 
cases  of  pancreatic  disease  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  fat  appeared  in  the  urine  as  well  as  in  the 
stools,  either  in  the  form  of  oil-globules,  or  of 
a  greasy  substance,  becoming  like  butter. on 
cooling.  This  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
absorption  of  fat  in  the  process  of  wasting,  but 
further  observations  are  needed  on  the  «ul^ect. 
More  important  is  the  fact  that  various  morbid 
conditions  of  the  pancreas  have  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  diabetes.  These  conditions  include 
chronic  inflammatory  enlargements,  atrophy, 
fatty  degeneration,  pancreatic  calculi,  and  cys- 
tic dilatation  of  the  ducts.  In  some  instances 
diabetes  follows  the  pancreatic  disease;  in 
others  it  precedes  it.  In  either  ease  the  diabetic 
condition  probably  depends,  not  on  the  pancreas, 
but  on  the  implication  of  the  solar  and  coeliae 
plexuses  and  semi-lunar  ganglia,  which  un- 
doubteilly  are  iometimes  concerned  in  the  de- 


velopment of  glycosuria.  A  theory  has  been 
advanced  to  account  for  the  presence  of  sugeir 
in  the  urine,  founded  on  the  power  of  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  in  decomposing  fats  and  set- 
ting glycogen  free,  but  for  this  hypothesis  there 
is  no  foundation. 

6.  Fhysioal  signs.-r-It  is  only  in  very  rare 
instances  that  physical  examination  can  de- 
tect the  pancreas  in  health,  and  most  of  its 
diseases  do  not  alter  the  organ  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  such  examination  of  any  value  in 
diagnosis.  Moreover,  even  more  or  less  marked 
physical  changes  are  often  difficult  to  be  detected, 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  pancreas,  and  to 
distension  of  the  stomach,  or  pushing  forward 
of  the  liver.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  palpatio^ 
or  manipulation  is  really  the  only  practicable 
mode  of  examination  in  the  investigation  of 
pancreatic  diseases,  and  it  must  be  made  when 
the  stomach  and  transverse  colon  are  empty,  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  thoroughly  relaxed.  The 
patient  should  not  only  lie  on  his  back,  but  in 
some  cases  help  may  be  derived  from  placihg 
him  on  his  elbows  and  knees;  and  pressure 
should  not  merely  be  made  deeply  from  before 
backwards,  but  with  both  hands  laterally  from 
the  hypochondriac  regions.  It  may  be  possible 
to  detect  a  general  enlargement  of  the  pancreas, 
as  a  slightly  movable  swelling,  lying  across  the 
abdomen  in  its  usual  position ;  but  the  im- 
portant condition  to  be  looked  fur  is  a  tumour  of 
the  head  of  the  organ,  which  is  deeply  situated, 
always  of  small  dimensions,  rounded,  smooth  or 
nodular,  usually  veiy  firm  or  hard,  and  firmly 
fixed,  as  if  it  were  rooted  in  the  depths  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Even  if  such  a  condition 
were  found,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
associate  it  distinctly  with  the  pancreas  alone, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  diagnosis.  The  possibility  of  an  en- 
larged pancreas  being  the  means  of  communicat>- 
ing  a  pulsation  or  murmur  from  the  abdominal 
aorta  has  been  previously  alluded  to. 

'  Special  Diseases. — Excluding  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  pancreas,  which  are  of  little  or  no 
practical  importance,  such  as  malformations, 
displacements,  and  certain  exceptional  cases  of 
sudden  haemorrhage  into  its  substance,  the  in- 
dividual diseases  of  the  pancreas  may  be  con- 
veniently considered  under  two  main  groups, 
namely : — 

1.  Acute  Inflammation. 

2.  Chronio  Siseases. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation.  —  Sthon.  :  Acute 
Pancreatitis. — This  is  an  extremely  rare  disease, 
and  it  is  one  which,  even  when  it  does  occur,  is 
with  great  difficulty  recognised  during  life.  The 
results  of  the  inflammatory  process  vary  under 
different  circumstances. 

.fflrioiOGT. — Acute  pancreatitis,  as  a  primary 
affection,  might  possibly  arise  from  some  iiy'ury 
over  the  epigastrium,  and  it  has  occurred  under 
other  circumstances ;  but  the  causes  to  which  it 
has  been  referred  are  extremely  doubtful,  and  it 
is  better  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  ignorant  as 
to  their  nature.  As  a  secondary  affection,  it 
has  been  met  with  in  severe  cases  of  acute  feb- 
rile diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and  acute 
tuberculosis ;  and  also  inpyaemic  and  septicaemie 
conditions  of  various  kinds.  It  has  been  affirmed 
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that  paMreatitis  has  occurred  as  a  metastatic 
InJammation,  io  connection  with  a  like  condi- 
tion affecting  the  salivary  glands  or  testide ;  but 
this  is  also  a  very  questionable  statement. 

AsATOMiCAi  Chaeactebs. — These  differ  under 
different  circumstances.  At  first  usually  the 
pancreas  becomes  injected  and  hyperaniio,  en- 
faiged,  and  firmer  in  consistence ;  and  probably, 
in  some  instances,  the  changes  may  not  go 
fnrtlier,  the  gland  returning  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. Small  hKmbrrhages  may  take  place 
into  its  cellular  tissue,  or  around  it,  or  these 
mrts  may  become  the  seat  of  exudation.  Sub- 
geqnently,  in  certain  forms  of  inflammation,  sup- 
puration is  liable  to  ensue,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
pnrnlent  infiltration,  or  of  one  or  more  abscesses, 
beginning  in  the  latter  case  as  separate  points 
of  suppuration,  -which  afterwards  enlarge  and 
coalesce.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
pus  is  formed  within  the  ducts  and  acini,  or  in  the 
cellular  tissue.  In  rare  instances  gangrene  has 
occurred,  and,  it  would  seem,  especially  where 
bliere  have  been  haemorrhages.  From  mere  irri- 
tation, or  the  bursting  of  an  abscess,  peritonitis 
may  be  set  up.  In  the  form  of  pancreatitis  oc- 
cirriug  in  febrile  diseases,  the  inflammation 
dfssumes  a  parenchymatous  form,  other  organs 
being  similarly  affected,  a  so-called  acute  pareu- 
cbymatons  degeneration  taking  place,  and  the 
gland  becoming  filled  with  granular  and  turbid 
mterial,  of  an  albuminoid  nature. 

SiHPTOMS  AND  I>iAQK0si3. — In  certain  cases 
acute  pancreatitis  occurs  under  circumstances 
in  which  no  clinical  indications  whatever  of 
euch  a  disease  can  be  Expected,  or  at  least  any 
of  a  definite  nature.  The  earlier  symptoms, 
vliich  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  pancreatitis, 
are  deep-seated  pain  in  the '  epigas(trium,  with 
gastric  disturbance,  and  some  degree  of  pyrexia. 
Possibly  the  slighter  cases  may  subside  after 
thiii'aiid  recovery  take  place.  In  those  cases, 
lioWever,  in  which  the  presence  of  the  disease 
has  been  verified,  the  pain  has  speedily  become 
intense  and  continuous,  and  either  of  a  dull 
character,  or  shooting  towards  the  back  or  shoul- 
te  This  was  aceompauied  with  deep  tender- 
neis,  and  tension  of  the  epigastrium,  ^preventing 
etamination  being  made.  The  gastric  symptoms 
became  moretaarked,  including  eiTictations,  nau- 
sea, and  vomiting  of  a  thin  or  viscid  liquid,  often 
containing  bile.  There  was  thirst,  and  the 
bowels  were  constipated.  Other  symptoms  in- 
duded  great  restlessness,  prSecordial  anxiety, 
amied  brealihing,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope, 
»itli  weak  piilse.  In  fatal  cases  the  symptoms 
Japiiily  became  Worse,  and  death  was  preceded 
hy  the  usual  signs  of  collapse.  Most  of  these 
phenomena  have  been  attributed  to  implication 
°Vf  =°^JPj?m8.  _  Signs  of  peritonitis'  might 
osis  of  acute  pancreatitis  must 


MVays  be  extretoely  uncertain,  but  in  endeavour 
Mgto  make  it)  it  is  important  to  try  to  exclude 
>«ite  gastritis  or  duodenitis,  and  conditions  con- 
Mcted  with  the  Uver  or  bUe^inots.  This  afifec- 
tio4(locB  not  seem  ever  to  cause-jaundice. 
„.,??*'»«NT.~But  little  can  be  definitely  said 
»n,f  f""*'-  The  most  obvious  indications 
Lii  "P  *'  ^*'9«"  at  rest;  to  give  only 
^WqnantitieBof  liquid  food;  to  relieve  the 
l»io  and  gastric  symptoms  by  means  Of  ice. 


effervescents,  with  hydrocyanic  acii.,  opmm,  or 
morphia,  and  other  suitable  remedies ;  to  open 
the  bowels;  and  to  give  stimulants  for  the 
support  of  the  patient,  when  these  seem  to  be 
called  for.  Ice,  or,  pu  the  other  hand,  fomenta- 
tibns  or  poultices,  might  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage over  the  epigastrium  in  different  cases  ; 
and  it  has  been  recommended  to  apply  a  few 
leeches.  Peritonitis  must  be  treated  if  it  should 
be  set  up. 

2.  Ctaronic  Diseases, — It  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  indicate,  in  the  first  place;  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  several  chronic  diseases  of  the 
pancreas;  and  then  to  discuss  as  a  whole  their 
clinical  relations  and  treatment. 
'  (ffl)  Changes  affecting  ciroulation. — Under  this 
head  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  that, 
in  cases  of  general  ansemia,  the  pancreas  suffers 
along  with  other  organs ;  that  in  all  conditions 
whi(ih  impede  the  portal  circulation,'  whether  in 
connection  with  the  liver,  or  with  the  heart  or 
lungs,  this  organ  becomes  the  seat  of  mechanical 
venous  congestion  and  itS'  consequences;  and 
amongst  the  latter  hsemorrhage  is  to  be  noted, 
which  occurs  in  separate  points,  the  bloOd  sub- 
sequently undergoing  changes,  and  its  sites 
being  indicated  by  altered  pigment,  or  by  spaces 
containing  coloured  serum,  and  having  pigmented 
walls.  Considerable  hsemorrhages,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  apoplectic  cysts,  may  take  place 
into  the  pancreas,  as  the  result  of  rupture  of  a 
diseased  artery.  A  peculiar  form  of  hsemorrhage 
has  been  observed  in  connection  with  this  organ, 
in  which  it  becomes  hsemorrhagic  throughout, 
and  no  marked  change  can  be  found  in  its  sub- 
stfince  or  in  its  vessels.  Cases  of  this  kind  seem 
to  be  sudden  in  their  onset,  and  rapidly  prove 
fatal,  but  their  nature  and  the  real  cause  of  death 
are  undetermined. 

(i)  Changes  m  growth.-^Metny  eases  of  either 
general  or  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  pancreas 
have  been  described;  but  some  writers  doubt  the 
reality  of  a  true  hypertrophy  or  hyperplasia  of 
the  glandular  elements,  and  maintain  that  the 
increase  in  size  and  weight  of  the  organ  in  these 
cases  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  interstitial 
tissue,  or  to  other  causes.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions said  to  have  been  observed  in  connection 
with  diabetes.  Atrophy  is  an  undoubted  morbid 
condition  to  which  the  pancreas  is  liable.  It  has 
been  observed  as  the  result  of  old  age ;  in  cases 
of  general' wiisting  from  various  causes ;  in  con- 
nection with  diabetes,  where  it  may  become  ex- 
treme ;  or  from  certain  local  causes,  namely^  pres- 
sure upon  the  gland  by  morbid  conditions  in  its 
vicinity,  or  by  diseases  within  the  organ  itself. 
The  degree  of  wasting  varies ;  but  it  may  be  so 
considerable  that  nothing  is  left  except  a  fibrous 
cord  indicating  the  former  site  of  the  pancreas. 
In  lesser  degrees  the  change  is  often  ■  associated 
with  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration. 

(c)  Chronic Inflammati(m.^-T}xa.t  the  pancreas 
is  subject  to  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  can- 
not be  doubted,  but  it  is  by.  no  means  clear  what 
should  be  included  under  this  term.  ■  The.  condi- 
tion usually  recognised,  and  which  is  most  com- 
mon, is  that  in  which  the  organ  becomes  more 
or  less  cirrhotic  or  fibroid,  either  throughout  its 
whole  extent  or  in  some  portions  of  it ;.  the  head 
is  very  liable  to  be  thus  affected.    The  chiMgua 
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essentially  consist  in  an  increase  of  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue,  ■with  wasting  of  the  glandular 
structures,  and  the  organ  becomes  proportionately 
indurated,  dense,  firni,  and  tough,  and  may  be 
granular  or  irregular.  Distinct  tracts  of  con- 
nective tissue  may  be  visible.  This  form  of 
chronic  pancreatitis  may  in  various  degrees  result 
from  prolonged  venous  congestion;  chronic  al- 
coholism, especially  indulgence  in  strong  spirits ; 
retention  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  -with  dila- 
tation of  the  ducts;  the  irritation  of  morbid 
growths,  such  as  cancerous  or  syphilitic  growths  ; 
or  neighbouring  disease,  which  affects  the  pan- 
creas either  by  directly  spreading  to  it,  or  by 
causing  pressure  or  irritation.  In  some  of  these 
cases  a  chronic  parenchymatous  inflammation 
seems  also  to  be  going  on. 

Very  rarely  the  pancreas  becomes  the  seat  of 
chronic  suppurative  inflammation,  either  by  ex- 
tension from  parts  around,  or  from  conditions  in 
the  organ  itself,  such  as  the  presence  of  calculi  or 
the  formation  of  cysts.  The  pus  either  infiltrates 
or  collects  in  one  or  more  abscesses,  and  the  latter 
may  burst  into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  other 
parts,  or  dry  up  and  become  calcareous.  Caseous 
masses,  following  chronic  inflammation,  may  form 
in  the  pancreas,  associated  with  similar  products 
elsewhere,  in  cases  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular 
disease. 

(d)  Degenerations. — The  pancreas  is  liable  to 
the  usual  two  forms  of  fatty  change,  namely,  a 
fait^  hypertrophy  or  infiltration,  associated  with 
obesity,  which,  though  affecting  the  interstitial 
tissue,  may  eventually  cause  complete  \i!asting  of 
the  glandular  structure  by  pressure  ;  and  fatty 
degeneration,  which  affects  the  gland-cells  them- 
selves ;  or  the  two  conditions  mJy  be  assodated. 
In  simple  fatty  degeneration  the  organ  becomes 
gradually  smaller,  softened,  and  flaccid;  pale 
or  whitish-yellow  or  brownish;  but  its  acini  are 
distinct.  A  fatty  emulsion  may  form  in  the  ducts. 
The  products  of  degeneration  are  absorbed  or 
discharged,  and  coincident  atrophy  takes  place, 
so  that  at  last  the  organ  may  entirely  disappear. 
This  degeneration  has  been  noticed  as  the  result 
of  alcoholism,  in  wasting  diseases,  and  in  cases 
of  diabetes. 

Amyloid  disease  may  affect  the  pancreas,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  practical  conse- 
quence. 

(e)  Morbid  Srowiia.-Cancer  is  the  most  impor- 
tant disease  affectmg  the  pancreas.  The  growth 
is  usually  of  the  scirrhous  variety,  rarely  of  an 
encephaloid,  a  melanotic,  or  a  colloid  natme.  In 
most  cases  it  is  secondary,  the  organ  being  usually 
involved  by  extension  from  neighbouring  struc- 
tures, or  now  and  then  a  distinct  growth  being 
formed ;  but  it  also  occurs  as  a  primary  affection. 
Pancreatic  cancer  is  decidedly  more  frequent  in 
males  than  females,  and  it  is  rare  under  forty 
years  of  age.  The  writer  has,  however,  known  it 
to  occur  in  a  young  man  twenty-three  years  old. 
Prinaary  cancer  has  been  attributed  to  injury 
over  the  epigastrium.  As  a  rule  the  head  is  first 
implicated,  rarely  the  body  or  tail ;  often  the 
disease  remains  confined  to  the  head,  but  in  other 
instances  it  spreads, so  as  finallyto  involve  the  en- 
tire organ,  or  separate  deposits  form.  When  the 
morbid  condition  is  confined  to  the  head,  it  pre- 
sents a  more  or  less  rounded  tumour,  varying  ia 


size,  but  never  attaining  large  dimensions ;  some- 
what irregular  or  nodular;  very  dense  and  bard  ia 
consistence ;  and  whitish  on  section.  If  the  entire 
gland  be  affected,  similar  appearances  are  evident 
throughout  its  whole  extent ;  but,  if  not,  the 
unaffected  portion  may  be  the  seat  of  atrophy, 
chronic  inflammation,  or  dilatation  of  the  ducts, 
with  the  formation  of  calculi.  Distinct  small 
tumours  are  found  in  some  instances.  If  the 
cancer  be  of  other  kinds  than  scirrhus,  it  will  pre- 
sent the  characters  peculiar  to  each.  Usually  it 
exhibits  under  the  microscope  the  structure  of 
scirrhous  cancer,  there  being  a  large  amount  of 
fibrous  stroma. 

Pancreatic  cancer  always  affects,  in  some  way  or 
other,  neighbouring  structures.  It  may  simply 
press  upon  them ;  or  it  causes  irritation,  and  thus 
sets  up  chronic  inflammation,  becoming  adherent 
to  various  parts ;  or  the  cancer  may  spread ;  or 
destruction  and  ulceration  take  place,  involv- 
ing the  duodenum,  stomach,  vessels,  peritoneum, 
diaphragm,  vertebrae,  or  other  structures;  but 
not  uncommonly  the  parts  are  found  so  matted 
together  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  tliat  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  them,  or  to  say  where 
the  £sease  began.  The  consequences  of  the  se- 
condary effects  ofpancreatic  disease  have  already 
been  pointed'  out,  and  need  not  be  further  dis- 
cussed here,  except  to  remark  that  the  obstruction 
of  the  bile-duct,  which  is  a  frequent  event,  seems 
to  be  due,  not  so  much  to  pressure  as  to  contrac- 
tion at  the  orifice  or  along  the  course  of  the  duct, 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 

As  rare  morbid  growths  found  in  the  pancreas, 
it  will  suffice  to  mention  sarcoma  ;  tubercle, 
either  as  a  caseous  nodule,  or  in  the  form  of 
granulations ;  and  syphilitic  formations,  which 
may  be  of  the  nature  of  gummata,  or  of  a  cica- 
tricial tissue,  involving  the  gland  generally  or 
locally. 

(J)  Obstruction  and  Dilatation  of  the  DwctSr— 
Cystic  formations. — ^The  main  duct  of  the  pan- 
creas— canal  of  Wirsung— may  be  obstructed  at 
or  near  its  orifice ;  or  some  of  its  divisions  may 
be  thus  affected.  The  former  depends  either  upon 
conditions  outside  the  gland,  causing  pressure, 
such  as  tumours  in  the  vicinity,  enlarged  glapds, 
a  large  gall-stone  in  the  bile-duct,  or  thickening 
and  adhesions  due  to  inflammation ;  or  upon  con- 
ditions in  the  gland  or  duct  itself,  namely,  mal- 
formations causing  a  bending  of  the  duct,  calculi, 
new  growths,  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  or 
catarrh  of  the  duct.  One  or  other  of  these  con- 
ditions also  accounts  for  any  localised  obstruction. 
The  effects  of  the  obstruction  will  be  to  produce 
retention  of  the  secretion,  with  dilatation  of  the 
main  duct  and  all  its  branches,  either  uniform  or 
unequal,  or  of  limited  portions  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  seat  of  the  impediment ;  and  ultimately 
one  or  several  cysts  usually  become  developed, 
which  may  attain  a  considerable  size.  In  the 
early  stage  the  contents  resemble  more  or  less  the 
ordinary  pancreatic  secretion,  but  subsequently 
they  become .  either  serous,  purulent,  hsemor- 
rhagic,  caseous,  or  cretaceous.  The  walls  of  the 
(Systs  become  thickened  and  indnrated;>  and,  by 
encroaching  upon  the  substance  of  the  pancreas, 
at  the  same  time  setting  up  chronic  interstitial  in- 
flammation, they  may  ultimately  cause  complete 
destruction  of  the  organ.    These  conditions  have 
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been  occasionally  found  in  connection  -with  (3ia- 
betes,  In  rare  instances  piinoreatic  cysta  have 
been  known  to  rupture  into  the  stomach  or  duo- 
denum. They  have  originated,  in  exceptional 
casM.  from  haemorrhage  into  the  punereas. 

la)  Calmli  and  Parasites. — Calculi  oooasion- 
aUy  form  in  connection  with  the  pancreas,  either 
in  its  main  duct,  or,  less  frequently,  in  tlie  di- 
visions, or  in  hoth  places.  There  may  be  but  one, 
or  a  large  number.  They  may  bo  very  minute,  or 
attain  the  size  of  a  nut  or  walnut,  or  even  larger 
dimensions.  The  concretions  are  usually  white, 
or  greyish-white,  occasionally  dark  or  blackish, 
round  or  oval  in  shape,  rarely  branched,  and 
smooth  or  rough  on  the  surface.  As  a  rule  they 
consist  mainly  of  calcic  carbonate  or  phosphate, 
or  of  both  salts ;  verjr  rarely  of  solidiBed  protein 
substances.  They  originate  from  the  pancre*tic 
juice,  the  inorganic  constituents  of  which  are 
precipitated,  usually  owing  to  its  retention  ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  products  of  catarrh  of  the 
ducts,  or  an  abnormal  composition  of  the  secre- 
tion, may  also  he  the  primary  cause  of  the  pre- 
cipitation which  leads  to  the  formation  of  pan- 
creatic calculi.  Their  effects  ha'-e  been  already 
pointed  out  in  the  description  of  the  preceding 
diseases,  and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  the 
prineipul  conditions  they  are  liable  to  produce 
are  dilatation  of  the  ducts  and  cysts ;  inflamma- 
tion leading  to  abscesses ;  chronic  interstitial  in- 
flammation and  its  consequences ;  or  inflammation 
in  the  structures  around.  They  probably  escape 
in  some  instances  through  the  canal  of  Wirsung. 
As  regards  parasites,  it  will  be  enough  to  state 
that  roundworms  occasionally  find  their  way  into 
tlie  pancreatic  duct. 

SiMproMS.— It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
most  of  the  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  pan- 
mess  are  unattended  with  any  symptoms  draw- 
ing attention  to  this  organ,  or  with  such  as  are 
at  all  cbaracieristic,  while  a  lar^e  number  pre- 
sent to  symptoms  whatever,  being  latent  from 
SMI 'to  last,  the  lesionbeing  only  discovered  at  the 
poif-inorto  examination.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  the  affections  which  might  be  expected  to  origi- 
nate prominent  symptoms,  they  are  so  often 
affii^iated  with  morbid  conditions  of  one  or  more 
otthe  other  organs  concerned  in  the  digestive 
process,  or  of  other  structures,  that  it  frequently 
becomes  most  difficult  or  impossible  to  assign  to 
each  its  share  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena 
obssrved.  Under  any  circumstances,  several  of 
4p  chronic  pancreatic  diseases  which  have  been 
oeseribed  can  only  lead  to  more  or  less  derange- 
ment affecting  the  formation  or  escape'  of  the 
secretion,  and  all  of  them  tend  to  produce  this 
result,  so  that  symptoms  might  be  expected  to 
TOse  from  this  cause,  but  those  which  are  re- 
parded  as  at  all  significant,  whether  of  excess  or 
neflcienoy  of  pancreatic  juice  in  the  intestines, 
ate  only  present  in  comparatively  few  instances, 
wen  of  those  complaints  which  are  of  a  grave 
iharacter. 

In  addition  to  what  has  just  been  stated,  it 
WU  only  be  necessary  further  briefly  to  aUude 
10  otber  points  in  the  symptomatology  of  those 
pancreatic  affections,  in  connection  with  which 
ri^Jj  1°'  '''°'°*'  phenomena  might  be  anti- 
•iS.  J  V  °  explanation  of  the  symptoms  has 
''ready  bjeii  sufficiently  discussed. 
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Chronie  inflammation  may .  be  attended  with 
deep-seated  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,  con- 
stant or  increased  paroxysmally.  It  certainly 
tends  to  be  complicarecl  with  symptoms  due  to 
pressure  on  neighbouring  structures,  or  their 
implication  in  the  inflammatory  process,  such  as 
jaundice,  ascites,  or  signs  of  obstlttotion  of  the 
pylorus  or  duodenum;  and  glycosuria  might 
possibly  set  in,  It  very  rarely  happens  that  tha 
enlarged  pancreas,  or  its  head,  can  be  detected 
on  physical  examination.  More  or  less  general 
wasting  might  be  present. 

Cancer  is  by  far  the  most  important  disease  of 
the  pancreas,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  a  somewhat  definite  character,  though 
even  here  there  is  often  much  uncertainty.  Deep- 
seated  epigastric  pain  is  a  very  frequent  symp- 
tom, at  some  period  or  other  in  the  course  of  a  case, 
and  it  has  been  regarded  as  of  much  importance; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  may  be  absent 
from  first  to  last,  or  may  only  come  on  late  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  This  pain  is  also 
characterised  by  its  intensity,  and  the  difiipulty 
experienced  in  relieving  it.  It  is  usually  more 
or  less  constant,  and  of  an  aching  or  gnawing 
character,  or  la,ncinating,  shooting  across  the 
epigastrium,  espedally  towards  the  right,  or 
backwards  towards  the  shouldpr,  or  all  over  the 
abdomen.  Sometimes  a  sensation  of  burning,  or  of 
tightness  and  dragging  is  described.  ,An  impor- 
tant feature  often  observed  in  connection  with 
this  pain  is  that  it  tends  to  become  greatly  ag- 
gravated in  paroxysms,  of  which  the  vnriter  has 
seen  some  striking  examples,  where  the  attacks 
were  most  agonising  and  almost  unbearable.  It 
may  be  influenced  by  food,  coughing,  deep  breath- 
ing, movement,  or  posture.  It  is  in  some  in- 
stances decidedly  worse  in  tlie  erect  and  supina 
postures ;  and  during  the  paroxysms  the  patient 
may  bend  forward,  and  press  upon  the  epi- 
gastrium, in  order  to  obtaip  relief.  Gastric 
sym{)toma  are  usually  prominent  in  cases  of  panr 
creatic  cancer,  especially  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  eructations,  muchimportance  being  attached 
by  some  writers  to  the  occurrence  of  an  abun- 
dant watery  pyrosis.  The  tongue  frequently 
continues  clean  and  moist  throiighout.  The 
bowels  are  constipated,  and  fatty  stools  may  be 
observed ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  constant. 
Thirst  is  sometimes  a  marked  sytnptom.  Jaun- 
dice and  other  phenomena  indicative  of  in- 
terference with  neighbouring  structures  are  of 
common  occurrence,  and.  jaundice  may  be  the 
most  prominent  symptom  in  cases  of  6ancer  of 
the  pancreas.  Physical  examination  is  of  essen- 
tial importance  in  the  detection  of  this  disease, 
and  it  should  be  made  again  and  again  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
obtainable.  In  many  instances,  however,  nothing, 
can  be  detected,  at  any  rate  of  a  definite  cha- 
racter ;  or  there  may  be  only  a  sensation  of  undue 
firmness,  resistance,  or  induration.  Sometimes 
the  enlarged  organ  may  be  made  out ;  or  a  f u  - 
mour  of  the  head,  haying  the  characters  already 
described.  The  general  symptoms  are  always  of 
a  serious  character,  namely,  enaaciation,  ansemia, 
weakness,  and  depression,  and  they  often  become 
extreme.  There  may  be  distinct  eigns  of  the 
cancerous  cachexia. 

Ct/ats  in  the  pancreas  in  rare  instances  attain 
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sucli  a  size  as  to  cause  an  enlargement  percep- 
tible on  examination,  in  the  form  of  a  deep- 
seated  tumour,  rounded  and  smooth,  soft,  and 
perhaps  yielding  a  sense  of  fluctuation.  Pressure- 
signs  might  be  present ;  but  in  the  cases  observed 
there  has  been  little  or  no  pain,  and  general  symp- 
toms were  absent  or  slight. 

CalaiU  in  connection  with  the  pancreas  are 
almost  always  latent,  but  they  may  produce  se- 
condary effects  causing  symptoms.  There  is  no 
authentic  history  of  any  case  of  colic  from  the 
passage  of  a  pancreatic  calculus  into  the  duo- 
denum. 

Diagnosis. — Sufficient  has  been  said  in  discuss- 
ing the  symptoms  to  indicate  how  difficult  or  im- 
possible it  must  be  to  diagnose  positively,  in  the 
great  minority  of  cases,  the  existence  of  chronic 
disease  of  tLe  pancreas.  Cancer  is  the  affection 
most  likely  to  be  recognised ;  but  some  of  the 
others  might  be  suspected  nnder  certain  circum- 
stances. What  has  been  stated  will  explain  how 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  but 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  diagnose  between 
chronic  pancreatitis  and  cancer.  With  regard 
to  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  lesions  from  those 
affecting  some  neighbouring  structure,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  liable  to  be  involved 
together,  and  it  may  then  be  of  little  practical 
moment  to  determine  precisely  what  structures 
are  implicated.  It  is  necessary  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious  against  referring  symptoms  con- 
nected with  the  liver  or  stomach,  induced  by 
pancreati  o  disease,  to  a  morbid  condition  of  either 
of  these  organs ;  while  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  result 
from  accumulation  of  bile,  due  to  obstruction  of 
the  hepatic  duct ;  and  also  that  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  will  follow  narrowing  or  closure  of  the 
pylorus  or  duodenum.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  serious  disease  of  the  liver  or 
stomach  will  probably  reveal  itself  by  obvious 
signs ;  and  if  this  can  be  excluded  in  certain 
cases,  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disease  will  be 
ippreciably  aided.  The  painful  paroxysms  con- 
nected with  pancreatic  cancer  may  readily  be 
mistaken  for  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  if  jaun- 
dice should  be  present.  If  a  tumour  should  be  felt, 
(t  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  an  omen- 
tal tumour.  When  distant  effects  are  produced, 
such  as  hydronephrosis,  the  diagnosis  becomes 
almost  impossible.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  pancreatic  tumour  may  present  pulsation  and 
bruit,  conducted  from  the  aorta,  and  thus  simu- 
late aortic  aneurism.  In  conclusion,  the  writer 
would  insist  once  more,  as  bearing  upon  tbe 
diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disease,  on  the  importance 
of  remembering  that  there  is  such  an  organ  as 
the  pancreas;  and  also  of  making  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  again  and  again  if  re- 
quired, in  any  case  in  which  disease  of  this  organ 

"*  Pbognosis.— But  little  need  be  said  under  this 
head.  Even  if  certain  forms  of  pancreatic  disease 
»hould  be  recognised,  they  may  not  affect  life,  but 
no  positive  opinion  can  be  given.  _  It  has  been  af- 
firmed that  chrohie  pancreatitis  is  curable  m  the 
•larly  stage,  but  of  this  there  is  no  real  proof;  it 
probably  aids  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result 
tooner  or  later  in  those  cases  in  which  it  exists. 
Vancroatio  cancer  is  necessarily  a  fatal  disease. 
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and  it  usually  terminates  in  death  within  a  year 
after  the  symptoms  have  become  prominent. 

Tkbatmeht. — The  indications  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  pancreas 
are  within  a  very  limited  compass,  even  if  it 
should  be  recognised.  Rarely  can  there  be  any 
possibility  of  curative  treatment  being  effectual, 
although  supposed  cures  of  chronic  inflammation 
have  been  brought  forward,  obtained  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  calomel,  to  act  upon  the  panci^as, 
of  saline  purgatives,  or  of  mineral  waters  of  this 
class ;  or,  when  there  has  been  a  syphilitic  his- 
tory, by  the  use  of  mercury  to  produce  its  con- 
stitutional effects,  or  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In 
many  cases  the  employment  of  saline  aperients 
would  be  beneficial,  to  keep  the  intestinal  canal 
free,  and  to  unload  the  portal  circulation.  An  oc- 
calional  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill  might  also  be 
advantageous.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of 
pancreatic  disease  the  treatment  would  have  to 
be  chiefly  symptomatic,  directed  especially  to  the 
relief  of  pain,  to  the  symptoms  connected  with 
deranged  digestion,  and  to  the  state  of  general 
wasting  and  debility.  Hence,  every  case  must  be 
treated  on  its  own  merits,  in  accordance  with 
well-understood  principles.  For  the  relief  of  the 
severe  paroxysms  of  pain  attending  pancreatic 
cancer,  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  is  the 
most  reliable  remedy.  The  use  of  digestants, 
particularly  as  recommended  by  Dr.  William 
Roberts,  would  probably  prove  of  considerable 
practical  value  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
chronic  pancreatic  disease.  Sweetbreads  might 
be  employed  as  an  article  of  diet ;  or  pancreatic 
emulsion,  or  liquor  pancreaticus,  might  be  given ; 
but  the  previous  digestion  of  the  food  by  means 
of  Benger's  liquor  pancreaticus  is  the  plan  likely 
to  be  followed  by  most  benefit,  and  from  this 
plan  great  advantage  might  be  anticipated  in  ap- 
propriate cases.  Fredebice  T.  Robebts. 

PANDEMIC  DISEASES  (irai-,  aU,  and 
!i)itioj,  the  people).— Epidemic  diseases  which 
affect  groups  of  several  countries  or  the  world 
generally.  See  Epidemic;  and  FERiODiorrr  Of 
Disease. 

FANTICOSA,  in  the  Spanish  FyreneeB, 
Thermal  Waters.    See  Minebai,  Watees. 


PAFIliXiOMA  (papilla,  a  nipple,  a  wart). 
A  tumour  composed  of  hypertrophied  papillffi, 
either  of  the  skin,  or  of  a  mucous  or  a  serous 
membrane.     See  Tdmoxjks. 

PAPULA  (Latin) — Stoon.:  Pimple;  Pr. 
Papule;  Ger.  Fapel. 

DBPiMiTioif. — A  minute  prominence  of  the  skin, 
for  the  most  part  conical,  but  often  round,  and 
sometimes  flat ;  and  resulting  from  vascular  con- 
gestion, hypertrophouS  growth,  or  accumulation 
of  secretions, 

A  rude  kind  of  distinction  might  be  drawn 
between  inflammatory  pimples  and  non-inflam- 
matory pimples.  In  the  classification  of  skin 
diseases  adopted  by  Willan  the  term  papula  re- 
presents a  group  of  pimply  affections ;  and  he 
defines  the  word  papula  as  follows :  '  A  very 
small  and  acuminated  elevation  with  an  in- 
flamed base,  very  seldom  containing  a  fluid  or 
suppurating,  and  commonly  terminating  in  scurf.' 
He  thereby  gives  the  word  pimple  a  special 
signification,  which  is  highly  objectionable.    A 
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more  correct  view  of  pimples  would  be  to  regard 
them  in  their  several  relations  to  vascular  con- 
gestion, abnormal  growth,  and  retained  cutaneous 
products.  A  tj'pical  papula  is  presented  to  us 
in  ctitis  cmserina,  where  the  pore  of  the  skin  or 
iperture  of  a  follicle  is  projected  outwards,  in 
coiiseqaenceof  a  certain  rigidity,  which  opposes 
the  contraction  of  the  interporous  tissue.  This 
may  be  considered  as  a  physiological  papula ; 
but  the  pathological  papula  is  similarly  located 
in  the  follicle  of  the  skin,  the  prominence  being 
produced  by  congestion  of  the  vascular  coat  <rf 
the  foUido.  with  more  or  less  exudation  into  its 
capillary  network.  Such  is  the  precise  pathology 
of  lichen ;  and  this  condition,  with  accumulation 
of  {oUicular  contents,  constitutes  conical  acne. 

A  papula  from  hypertrophy  of.  tissue  may  be 
illuBtrdted  by  acroctordon,  minute  verrucae,  t(hd 
milium;  and  a  papule  from  accumulation  of 
cutaneous  pmnduotB,  by  acne  punctata  and  im- 
perforate follicles.  EttASMUs  Wilson. 

PABACENTESia  (irapi,  through,  and 
nmm,  I  prick).— SlNONi:  Tapping;  Fr.  Pant- 
rnUse;  Ger.  Paraoentiie.      ■ 

DEFUiiTio.v. — The  operation  of  tapping  any 
cafitj,  to  draw  off  fluid  or  gas. 

The  term  is  usually  confined  to  operations  on 
'the  peritoneum,  pleura,  pericardium  and  cranial 
.earity ;  the  tapping  of  cystic  tumours  not  being 
iudaded.  Most  of  these  are  now  performed  with 
the  aspirator  (see^AsFiBATOR.)  All  those  here 
described  are  iperfbrmed  with  the  cannula  and 
trochar.  The  more  extensive  operations  on  the 
pleura,  suchias  antiseptic  opening,  free  drainage, 
trephining  the  ribs,  >&c.,  are  described  with  the 
diseases  which  necessitate  them.  See  Plbuba, 
Diseases  of, 

IssTRDMBNTS  AND  OPEEATioiT. — The  best  fbrm 
of  instrument  for  tapping  the  pleura  ■  or  peri- 
tocealhcarity  is  that  known  as  Thompson's 
lyphon  trochar.  In  this  the  cannula  is  fix«d  to 
the  handle,  and  has  a  lateral  opening  about  its 
middle,  to  which  a  longi  india-rubber  tube  is 
attached.  The  trochar  is  continued  through 
the  handle  of  the  instrument  and  terminates  in  a 
tmtton.  In  the  handle  the  stem  of  the  trochar 
ii  surrounded  by  air-tight  packing.  .  The  instru- 
ment is  inserted  in  the  ordinary  way ; ,  the 
trocbaris  then  drawn  back  till-  its  head  is  past! 
the  lateral  opening  in  the  cannula,  through 
which  the  ftuid  will  then  flow.  The  india-rubber; 
tube  must  be  carried  into  a. vessel  containing 
ffltWe  add  solution  (1  to  (40). .  The  result  is 
tat  a  syphon  action  is  established,  of  sufficient. 
lopce  to  exhaust  the  cavity  operated  on,  and  at 
ths  same  time  the  accidental  entrance  of  air  is 
"sdered  impossible..  Should  the  instrument  de- 
Mnbed  not  be  ut  hand,  the  followingsimple  plan,. 
nggested  by%batd,  will  be,. found  very  effi- 
J'W.  The  cannula. immediately  below  its  ex- 
Mmalestremity  is  surrouuded.by  a  linen  petti- 
w, from  two  to  threeinehes  in, .length,  which 
"ell  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (1  to  10)  before 
^iMti'ument  is  used.  .„0n  withdrawing,  the 
™™«»  the  petticoat  hangs  down,  forming  a 
I  !,°'S°°',*"'"«''  which  fluids  readily  pass  oub- 
i  jv™'-  '''''°''  ™1*P8e8  instantaneously  if 
«B«  J  iny  tjnj^my  to  the. entrance  of  air. 
ThA  J'  "t*"'?"?  "^eful  in  tapping,  the  pleura. 
"'  wme  result  can  be  obtained,  by.  applying  a 
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large  veil  of  lint  or  rag,  soaked  in  carbolic  oil, 
over  the  cannula  the  moment  the  trochar  is  with- 
drawn. In  tapping  the  cranial  cavity  or  the  peri- 
cardium very  flue  instruments,  usually  known  as 
exploring  trochara,  must  be  used.  In  some  cases, 
when  the  ribs  are  very  close  together,  a  flat 
cannula  vrith  a  lancet-shaped  trochar,  may  be 
useful.  Before  using  a  trochar  it  should  be 
passed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  to  feel  if 
the  free  edge  of  tbe  ( cannula  is  perfectly  con* 
cealed  by  l£e  wider  head  of  the  troehur.  This 
is  frequently  not  the  case  with  old  instruments, 
in  which  the  cannula  has  lost  the  spring  given 
to  it  by  the  two  slits  at  the  end.  If  the  can- 
nula project  it  may  push  the  pleura  before  it, 
the  head  of  the  trochar  only  entering  the  cavity. 
A  cannula  and  trochar  should  be  always  kept 
separate  when  not  in  use,  to  prevent  rusting,  and 
the  head  of  the  trochar  should  be  well  pushed  in- 
to a  soft  cork.  A  blunt  or  rusty  trochar  doubles 
the  BuSering  of  the  patient.  Immediately  be- 
fore use  the  two  parts  of  the  instrument  should 
be  separately  well  washed  with  carbolic  acid 
solution  (1  to  20),.  or  with  some  other  power- 
ful antiseptic,  and  the  trochar  will  enter  mora 
easily  if  it  is  greased  with  carbolic  oil  (1  to 
10).  These  preciiutions  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. A  dirty  instrument  has  often  caused 
the  death  of  the  patient^  by  exciting  decomposi- 
tion in  the  cavity  operated  on ;  and  real  cleanli- 
ness can  only  te  ensured  by  dipping  the  instru- 
ment immediately  before  use  in  some  powerful 
antiseptic.  ,  A  perfectly  bright  and  apparently 
clean  instrument  may,  be  in  reality  coated  within 
and  without  with  microscopic  dirt,  which  anti- 
septics alone  can  render  innocuous. 

In  using  a  trochar  the  instrument  is  held 
under  the  hand  with  the  end  of  the  handle  in 
the  hollow  of  the .  palm ;  the  thumb  is  placed 
upon  the  rim  of  the  shield  qf  the  cannula,  ready 
to.  push  it  off  \rithout  necessitating  the  employ- 
ment of  the  other  hand,  and  the  forefinger,  is 
firmly  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  cannula, 
at  the  point  to  which  it  is  intended  to  limit  the 
advance  of  the  instrument.  No  preliminary  in- 
cision is  required  if  the  instrument  is  in  good 
order.  It  will  only  double  the  patient's ,  pain 
and  increase  the  risk  of  non-union  of  the  ,wound. 
It  is  advisable  to  draw  the  skin  aside  from  its 
normal  position,  before  introducing  the  trochar,  so 
that  the  supejflcial  and  deep  parts  of  the  punc- 
ture may-  not  correspond  when  it  is  withdrawn. 
A  valved  opening  is  thus  made,  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  dose  readily. 

,,  Pbbcautions. — When  either  of  the  large  cavi- 
ties is  tapped,  if  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  is 
rapidly  removed,  the  patient  is  apt  to  become 
faint.  These  operations  should,  therefore,  be 
al]ways  performed  in  the  recumbent,  or  semi- 
recumbent  position,  and  stimulants  should  be 
at  hand,  the  patient  being  carefully  watched. 
Should  faintness  occur  the  operation  must  be 
immediately  Buspendedi  If  the  patient  fears  the 
pain  of  the  puncture,  the  skin,  may  be  frozen, 
either  by  the  ether-spra;^  apparatus,  or  by  the 
application  of  a  piece  of  ice  dipped  in, salt. 

1.  Paracentesis  Abd,  minis. — This  term  is 
usually  applied  exclusively  to  the  operation  of 
tapping  the  peritoneal  cavity  for  ascites,  or,  in 
very  rare  cases,  for  free  gas.    When  the  troohap 
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IB  used  for  the  relief  of  a  distended  bladder,  or  to 
empty  an  ovarian  cyst  or  a  hydatid  of  the  liver,  the 
simpler  term  '  tapping'  is  invariably  used.  The 
operation  for  ascites  is  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing way: — the  patient  must  be  made  to  empty 
the  bladder  immediately  before  the  operation  ;  if 
there  is  the  remotest  possibility  that  this  cannot 
be  done  perfectly  by  natural  means,  a  catheter 
must  be  pat^Sed.  A  strip  of  flannel  wide  enough 
to  reach  from  the  nipples  to  the  pubes,  and  long 
enough  to  go  two  and  a  half  times  round  the  ab- 
domen, must  be  in  readiness.  Each  end  is  to  be 
torn  into  four  or  five  tails.  The  middle  of  the 
flannel  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  front  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  tails  so  arranged  as  to  inter- 
digitate  with  each  other  opposite  the  spine.  By 
pulling  on  the  tails  on  each  side  a  uniform  elas- 
tic pressure  is  maintained  over  the  abdomen 
during  the  operation,  which  facilitates  the  flow 
of  the  fluid,  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  faint- 
ing. A  circular  hole  is  cut  in  the  flannel  at  the 
point  at  which  the  puncture  is  to  be  made.  The 
patient  must  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
and  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the 
head  low.  If  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  not  great, 
and  the  small  intestines  float  up  so  as  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  patient 
into  a  semi-reeumbent  position,  in  which  the  in- 
testines will  float  to  the  epigastric  region.  Hav- 
ing put  the  patient  in  position,  the  operator  must 
himself  percuss  the  abdomen  between  the  pubes 
and  the  umbilicus  immediately  before  inserting 
the  trochar,  and  he  will,  of  eomse,  not  proceed 
with  the  operation  unless  there  is  absolute  dul- 
ness.  Having  ascertained  that  everything  is  in 
proper  order,  the  skin  is  drawn  a  little  to  one 
side,  and  the  trochar  is  plunged  sharply  through 
the  abdominal  walls  in  the  linea  alba,  at  a  point 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes. 
Other  points  have  been  recommended,  as  the 
linea  semilunaris,  but  the  middle  line  is  now 
universally  preferred.  As  soon  as  the  tiochar 
is  withdrawn,  the  assistants  pull  firmly  on  the 
tails  of  the  bandage,  and  continwe  to  do  so  as 
long  as  any  fluid  flows.  As  soon  as  the  fluid 
ceases  to  flow,  the  cannula  is  withdrawn,  and  a 
piece  of  lint,  soaked  in  collodion,  is  applied  over 
the  puncture.  The  corresponding  tails  of  the 
flannel  bandage  are  then  firmly  tied  together 
over  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen.  I'orOTdi- 
nary  cases  the  aspirator  is  in  everyway  inferior 
to  the  syphon  trochar,  and  should  never  be  used. 
If  the  patient  should  become  faint  during  the 
operation  the  instrument  must  be  withdrawn, 
the  head  put  as  low  as  possible,  and  some  stimu- 
lant administered. 

Dr.  Keginald  Southey  has  recommended  a 
more  gradual  evacuation,  in  preference  to  the 
rapid  method  above  described.  He  employs  a 
■very  fine  cannula,  perforated  laterally  by  nume- 
rous openings,  and  provided  with  a  bulb-head 
and  a  shield.  To  the  bulb-head  is  attached  a  long 
india-rubber  tube.  The  cannula  is  inserted  in 
the  middle  line,  and  fixed  in  position  by  strap- 
ping; and  the  fluid  drains  slowly  away  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  pint  per  hour.  The  cannula 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  position,  if  neces- 
Bary,  for  about  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  I>r. 
£loiithey  claims  for  his  method  the  following 


advantages — simplicity;  freedom  from  pain ;  ab- 
sence of  any  tendency  to  syncope;  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  necessity  for  bandaging  afterwards. 
Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
peritonitis. 

2.  Paraoentesis  Thoracis. — Stnon.  :  Thora- 
centesis.— This  is  required  for  serous  fluid  or 
pus  in  the  pleura,  and  more  rarely  fur  blood  or 
air.  Aspiration  should  always  be  preferred  to 
the  operation  by  the  cannula  and  trochar  (see 
AspiBATon).  Should  the  aspirator  not  be  at 
hand,  the  syphon-troohar  should  be  used  ;  or, 
failing  that,  one  of  the  plans  before  mentioned 
must  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air 
during  inspiration.  The  patient  must  be  brought 
to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  placed  in  a  semi- 
recumbent  position,  well  supported  by  pillows. 
The  spot  selected  fur  puncture  varies  greatly. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  trochar  should 
never  be  introduced  below  the  tenth  rib  on  the 
left  side  and  the  ninth  on  the  right,  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  diaphragm.  The  point  most  com- 
monly chosen  is  above  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib, 
between  the  digitations,  of  the  serratns  magnus, 
which  can  usually  be  clearly  seen.  Should  they 
not  be  visible,  any  point  may  be  taken  in  the 
proper  intercostal  space  between  the  mid-axillary 
line  and  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest.  The 
trochar  must  always  be  kept  close  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  rib,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inter- 
costal nerve  and  artery.  In  whatever  space  the 
operatiun  may  be  performed  the  lower  border  of 
the  rib  below  the  space  should  first  be  clearly 
felt;  the  skin  is  then  to  be  drawn  upwards  for 
the  width  of  the  rib,  and  the  trochar  thrust 
sharply  in  immediately  above  its  upper  border. 
If  the  instruments  are  in  good  order,  and  the  rib 
can  be  clearly  defined,  no  preliminary  incision 
is  necessary.  If,  from  partial  absorption  of  the 
fluid,  without  corresponding  expansion  of  the 
lung,  the  ribs  have  fallen  very  closely  together, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  flat  trochar,  with  a 
lancet-shaped  head.  The  precautions  as  to  faint- 
ness  and  the  closure  of  the  wound  are  the  same 
as  in  paracentesis  abdominis, 

3.  Paraoenteuls  Pericardii. — This  opera- 
tion is  now  invariably  performed  with  theaspi- 
rator,  as  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
trochar  have  been  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
See  AsFiRATOB. 

4.  Paracentesis  Capitis,— This  operation  has 
been  occasionally  performed  in  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  but  without  any  very  marked 
benefit.     It  is  not  safe  to  use  the  aspirator,  as 

■  the  vacuum  might  do  unexpected  damage  to  so 
soft  u  structure  as  the  brain,  while  a  small 
trochar  may  be  passed  through  the  expanded 
hemisphere  into  the  ventricle  without  risk.  The 
instrument  used  should  be  the  smallest  explor- 
ing trochar.  An  elastic  bandage  must  be  first 
applied,  so  as  to  exert  a  very  gentle  pressure  on 
the  head.  The  trochar  is  then  introduced  at 
any  point  where  bone  is  wanting,  except  in  the 
situations  of  the  sinuses.  The  best  place  is  at 
one  side  of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  The  middle 
liue  must  be  avoided,  not  only  because  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  but  because  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  fluid  is  contained  in  the  ven- 
tricles.   The  quantity  of  fluid  removed  should 
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jot  exceed  two  ouncea.     The  elastic  pressure 
must  be  maintained  after  the  operation,  whiih 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  or  five-days. 
Makcus  Beck. 

PAE.2!STHESIA  (lopik,  a  prefix  indicating 
jjjemlarity,  and  al[ir9>)iris,  sensation). — A  term 
applied  to  abnormal  sensations  experienced^  by 
a  patient,  distinct  from  more  excess  or  diminu- 
tion of  feeling ;  for  example,  tingling,  itching, 
ind  formication.     See  Sensation,  Disorders  of. 
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PABALXSIS  (irupek,  heside,  and  Kva,  1 
Iconen  or  relax).— Synon.  :  Palsy ;  Paresis  (incom- 
plete paralysis) ;  iv.  Paral^eie ;  Ger.  Ldhmung. 
Detihition.— Loss  of  the  po-wer  of  voluntari  ly 
exciting  the  contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles, 
in  the  essential  condition  met  vith  in  all  forms 
of  motor  paralysis.  And  similarly,  a  loss  of  the 
possibility  of  transimitting  impressions,  either  of 
the  apecial  senses  or  of  common  sensibility  from 
various  parts  of  the  body,  from  theii  seats  of 
peripheric  commencement  inwards  to  those  por- . 
lions  of  the  brain  which  are  concerned  with 
their  realisation  in  consciousness,  is'  what  is 
commonly  known  as  '  sensory  paralysis.'  These 
latter  defects  are,  however,  considered  under  the 
head  of  SrasATioN,  Disorders  of.  Hero  attention 
will  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  motor  piralysis, 
tovhicfa,  indeed,  the  term  paralysiis  ought  to  be 
limited.'  It  is  more  fitting  to  speak  of  loss  of 
sensation  than  of  paralysis  of  sensation. 

Paralysis  Motor. — Motor  paralysis  may,  in 
different  cases,  be  occasioned  by  defects  in>  va- 
rious parts  of  the  neuro-muscular  apparatus. 
Certain  primary  differences  of  kind  have  first  to 
he  considered. 

(A)  Certain  muscles  maynot  contract  because 
their  customary  neural  incitations  are  impeded 
or  aboKite  at  their  source  in  the  cerebral  cortex 
— a«  in  certnin  iorms  of  hysturicfil  paralysis,  or 
IS  a  result  of  definite  lesions  in  some  portions  of 
thebrain-region  above  mentioned. 

(ij'Other  forms  of  paralysis  result  because 
voluntaiy  motor  incitations  are  impeded  in 
transmission  during  some  part  of  their  course 
through  the  nerve-centres,  but  below  the  corti- 
dsl  stratum  of  grey  matter  in  which  they  take 
origin.  Under  this  head  are  to  bo  included  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  paralysis  actu- 
ally met  with;  and  according  as  the  situation 
varies  in  which  the  impediment  to  thetransmis- 
Bion  of  motor  stimuli  exists,  so  do  we  get  the 
paralysis  occurring  in  diflTerent  forms,  that  is, 
affecting  different  distinctive  groups  of  muscles, 
Whorwithoutcertaincharaoteristicassooiations, 
111  the  shape  of  sensory  paralysis  or  disturbance, 
"Iterations  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin  over 
the  parts  aifected,  and,  afttr  a  time,  alterations 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  mmcles  whose  functions 
are  in  ateyance.  These  very  numerous  forms  of 
rt^'lf-  ^"^  ''''°  different  classes,  according 
sethe  disease  or  injury  preventing  the  proper 
iransmission  of  motor  stimuli  occurs  (l)in  some 
P;irtions  of  their  cerebral  ptth ;  (2 '  in  some  por- 
™™  "'"'  'P™»1  Patli;  or'CS)  in  their  pas- 
rage  through  some  of  the  peripheral  nerves— that 

Iml'"!''""  "*"'«''■■  Pas^^ge  totlie  muscles 
««>t«do  the  medulla  or  spinalrord. 

n™.       ,  y'  """'Sh  voluntary  motor  incita- 
nonimay  he-.normally  generated,  and  properly 


transmitted  through  the  nerve-centres  and  along 
the  peripheral  nerves,  an  incomplete  paralysis  of 
certain  niusoles  may  still  result  if  such  stimuli, 
owing  to  degeneratiTS  atrophy  in  the  muscles, 
are  incapable  of  evoking  their  contraction.  In 
these,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  resulting  loss  of 
movement  (akinesis)  would  represent  a  true  pa- 
ralysis. The  fact  that  such  forms  of  paralysis 
are  often  incomplete,  is  dependent  upon  the  pecu- 
liarity that  some  healthy  muscular  fibres  usually 
remain  in  muscles  which  are  the  seat  of  atrophic 
changes  (s««  PitOGitEssrvB  Muscular  ATBOFEt). 
Whilst  conceding  the  possibility  or  the  existence 
of  a  group  of  diseases  in  which  the  changes  in 
the  muscles  are  primary,  it  must  be  said  that 
modern  researches  have  tended  to  show  that  in 
a  very  lai:ge  majority  of  the  cases  of  muscular 
atrophy  such  changes  are  sequential  to  previous 
minute  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord  or  nerves.  Bee 
Pseudo-Hypebtbophic  Paiultsis. 

The  iETioioGYandPATHOLOGT  of  the  various 
forms  of  paralysis  will  not  now  be  further  re- 
ferred to,  but  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
articles.  Some  general  remarks  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Nauvous  Sts- 
T£M,  Diseases  of;  Brain,  Diseases  of;  and 
Spinal  CoBD,  Diseases  of.  Reference  may  also 
be  made  to  the  various  special  articles  dealing 
with  the  pathological  causes  of  brain-disease  and 
to  the  articles  on  the  diseases  of  the  different' 
cranial  and  other  motor  nerves. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  or  recognition  of  the 
cause  or  nature  of  any  particular  case  of  paralysis 
is  always  a  many-sided  problem.  Having  pre- 
viously satisfied  ourselves  that  it  is  a  real  and 
not  a  merely  apparent  case  of  paralysis  (due  per- 
haps to  some  arthritic  disease),  we  have  to  en- 
deavour to  make  out  to  which  of  the  foregoing 
divisions  or  subdivisions  the  instance  before  us 
happens  to  belong.  Paralysis  of  any  group  of 
muscles  (in  the  limbs  or  elsewhere,  and  howso- 
ever occasioned)  may,  of  course,  be  either  com- 
plete or  iiicomplete ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  here 
to  add,  that  it  is  the  iticomplete  forms  of  para- 
lysis in  the  limbs  (cases  of  'paresis'  as  they 
are  often  termed)  which  are  most  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  certain  weaknesses  or  motor 
defects  due  to  joint-disease. 

In  actual  practice  the  primary  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  paralysis  may  be,  and  com- 
monly is,  somewhat  simplified,  inasmuch  as  the 
varieties  included  under  class  A  may  be  well 
merged  in  the  first  instance  with  the  primary 
category  of  class  B,  just  as  those  of  eUes  C  may 
be  included  under  the  second  and  third  cate- 
gories of  class  B.  Thus  the  recognitidn  of  the 
varieties  of  paralysis  includ.ed  under  classes  A 
and  C,  belong  to  the  secondairy  or  more  special 
problems  connected  with  diagnosis.  The  so- 
called  'hysterical'  forms  of  paralysis,  for  in- 
stance, are  to  be  rei;arded  as  due  to  functional 
perversion  rather  than  to  actual  structural  dam- 
age in  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  system ; 
it  seems,  evident,  however,  that  in  the  first 
place  we  should  decide  whether  we  have  to  do 
with  a  disease  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord, 
before  taking  up  the  secondary  question  as  to 
such  di.-ease  being  of  the  merely  functional  or  of 
structural  type. 

Thus,  for  practical  purposes  the  several  kinds 
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of  paralysis  are  primarily  divisible  into  three 
distinct  categories,  based  upon  the  situation  of 
the  damage,  lesion,  or  defective  activity  by  which 
they  are  occasioned.     We  hare :  — 

1.  Paralyses  of  Encephalic  Origin; 

2.  Paralyses  of  Spinal  Origin  ; 

3.  Paralyses  ofPiripheric  Origin; 
according  as  the  cause  is  one  which  operates 
upon  or  within  some  part  of  the  great  centres 
within  the  cranium ;  upon  or  within  some  part 
of  the  spinal  cord  ;  or  upon  or  within  some  one 
or  more  of  the  nerre-trunks,  in  parts  situated 
either  iuside  or  outside  the  cranium  or  the  spinal 
canal. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  each  of  these 
primary  groups  of  paralysis,  and  especially  the 
first,  includes  very  many  varieties,  and  that  the 
recognition  of  these  several  varieties  is  often  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty — only  to  be  achieved 
after  an  attentive  and  minute  study  of  all  the 
details  of  a  case  by  those  who  are  well  instructed 
as  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  most  familiar  by  daily  practice  with 
the  estimation  of  the  import  of  the  various  signs 
and  symptoms  in  the  light  supplied  by  this  know- 
ledge. 

The  primary  diagnosis  should,  however,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  be  capable  of  being  made 
by  the  practitioner  with  comparative  certainty. 
In  so  doing  he  will  be  guided  by  the  general 
agreement  as  to  signs  and  symptoms  presented 
by  the  case  before  him  with  one  or  other  of  the 
following  combinations  of  signs  and  symptoms, 

1.  Paralyses  of  Encephalic  Origin.— These 
may  or  may  not  be  ushered  in  by  an  apoplectic 
attack,  or  by  an  epileptiform  fit,  or  a  series  of 
them.  The  paralysis  is  usually  confined  to  one 
half  of  the  body,  though  only  certain  parts  of 
this  are  affected,  namely,  more  or  less  of  one  half 
of  the  face,  with  the  arm  and  the  leg  (either 
incompletely  or  completely)  on  the  same  side, 
whilst  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  compa- 
ratively little  affected.  Where  the  paralysis  is 
incomplete,  the  arm  is  commonly  more  affected 
than  the  leg.  Except  where  loss  or  impairment 
of  consciousness  still  exists,  or  where  both  sides 
of  the  briiin  are  affected,  the  patient  almost 
invariably  retains  control  over  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  The  common  sensibility  of  the  same 
half  of  the  body  may  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  be  more 
or  less  diminished.  The  electrical  irritability  of 
the  paralysed  muscles  is  not  notably  altered. 
The  superficial  reflexes  may  be  diminished,  and 
the  deep  reflexes  may  be  exalted  on  the  paralysed 
side  of  the  body.    See  Spmal  Cobd,  Diseases  of. 

These  are  the  general  characters  of  a  form  of 
paralysis  commonly  known  as  Hemiplegia.  It  is 
met  with  almost  as  frequently  on  the  one  as  on 
the  other  side  of  the  body,  and  may  occasionally 
affect  both  sides  simultaneously. 

2.  Paralyses  of  Spinal  Origin.— These 
forms  of  paralysis  usually  commence  without  con- 
Tulflions  or  impairment  of  consciousness,  though, 
like  those  of  the  last  category,  they  may  be  either 
sudden  or  gradual  in  their  mode  of  onset.  They 
are,  however,  commonly  characterised  by  their 
implication,  to  a  variable  extent,  of  both  sides  of 
the  body.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
lower  extremities,  either  alone  or  with  the  trunk- 


muscles  up  to  a  certain  level  of  nerve-supply,  are 
the  parts  that  are  paralysed.  The  arms  are 
much  less  fl-equently  affected.  It  is  common  for 
control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum  (one  or  both) 
to  be  more  or  less  lost.  The  motor  paralysis  may 
exist  with  little  or  no  impairment  of  sensibility ; 
though  in  some  cases  sensation,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  modes,  is  defective  in  the  paralysed  parts. 
The  upper  limit  of  defective  or  altered  sensi- 
bility is  often  marked  round  the  trunk  by  a  sense 
of  constriction,  or  a  feeling  as  if  a  band  were 
tied  round  the  body  ('girdle  sensation').  The 
electric  irritability  of  the  paralysed  muscles  may 
be  either  little  altered,  or  it  may,  especially  in 
some  parts,  be  modified  in  the  manner  to  be 
described  in  the  next  section  as  characteristic  of 
the  *  reaction  of  degeneration ' — and  in  this  latter 
case  early  and  marked  atrophy  of  such  paralysed 
muscles  may  be  looked  for. 

These  are  forms  of  paralysis  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Paraplegia.  Both  sides  of 
the  body  are  usually  affected — equally  or  un- 
equally— because  of  the  frequency  with  which 
the  lesion,  or  cause  of  the  disease,  involves  both 
halves  of  the  spinal  cord.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  however,  and  the  injury  or  lesion  is  con- 
fined to  one  half  of  the  cord,  in  one  or  other  re- 
gioHj  a  condition  known  as  Hemiparaplegia  re- 
'sults,  in  which,  in  addition  to  other  special 
characters,  there  is  an  absence  of  any  trace  of 
facial  paralysis,  even  though  the  arm  and  leg  on 
one  side  of  the  body  (where  the  lesion  exists 
high  up  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord)  may 
be  impliciited  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  in  hemiplegia.  Here,  however,  the  paralysis 
of  motion  occurs  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion, 
'  3.  Paralyses  of  Peripheric  Origin. — The 
majority  of  paralyses  resulting  from  disease  or 
injury  of  nerve-trunks  are  rendered  compara- 
tively easy  of  recognition  by  the  fact  that  the 
loss  of  power  is  in  each  case  limited  to  the 
muscles  supplied  by  particular  nerves.  This  cir- 
cumscribed nature  of  the  paralysis  is  a  fact  of 
great  value  for  diagnostic  purposes — especially 
when  the  loss  of  power  is  complete  rather  than 
partial,  because  it  is  in  these  cases  more  particu- 
larly that  we  are  apt  to  get  another  characteristic 
sign  of  peripheral  paralysis,  namely,  an  altered 
electrical  excitability  of  both  nerve  and  muscles. 
Where  the  injury  to  or  disease  of  a  nerve-trunk 
is  veil-marked,  so  that  its  fibres  are  either 
severed  or  rendered  incapable  of  conducting  sti- 
muli from  the  centres,  owing  to  pressure  or  other 
causes,  it  is  found  that  within  a,  period  of  six  to 
fourteen  days  the  following  electrical  phenomena 
may  be  detected  :~Loss  of  irritability  of  the 
affected  nerve-trunk  to  both  electric  currents ; 
loss  of  or  greatly  diminished  irritability  of  the 
affected  muscles  under  stimulation  by  the  Fara- 
dic  current,  together  with  an  increase  of  their 
sensitivenessto  the  Voltaic  or  continuous  current 
— so  that  they  respond  to  the  latter  even  more 
readily  than  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the 
opposite  side.  These  characteristicsi  as  a  whole, 
together  with  certain  minor  peculiarities,  con- 
stitute the  so-called  '  reaction  of  degeneration ' 
(see  EtECTEionr).  To  these  characters  must  be 
added  the  further  peculiarity  that  the  muscles 
thus  affected  are  apt  speedily  (within  two  or 
three  weeks  from  the  onset  of  the  paralysis) 
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to  show  a  marked  amount  of  atrophy— a  ohange 
easUy  to  be  appreciated  in4imb-muscles,  and  in 
gome  of  those  pertaining  to  the  trunk,  but  by 
BO  means  bo  obvious  in  the  muscles  of  the 

The  above  constitute  the  characters  which  are 
in  the  main  to  be  relied  on  for  the  diagnosis  of 
raralyaes  of  peripheric  origin.    Still  it  must  not 
to  forgotten  that  when  the  ganglion-cells  in  the 
medulla  or  spinal  cord,  -which  constitute  the 
nerve-nuclei. of  the  seyeral  motor  nerves,  are 
dijeasediiwe  may  have  almost  precisely  the  same 
effects  produced  as  if  the  nerve-trunks  had  been 
dwnaged  in  some  part  of  their  course — that  is, 
we  may  liave  in  each  case  the  electrical  '  reac- 
tion of- degeneration'  followed  by  speedy  atrophy 
of  the  affected  muscles.    In  this  case,  indeed 
where  we  have  disease  of.  an  atrophic  character 
limited  to  the  nerve-cells  composing  the  nucleus 
of  a.  motor  nerve  or  nerves,  we  should  have  a 
form  of  paralysis,tolerablywell  typified  by' labio- 
glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,'  which  might  almost 
withiindifference:  be  placed  either  in  the  cate- 
gory of  spinal  or  of  peripheric  nervous  diseases. 
They  would  be,  it  is  true;  spinal  in  seat ;  and 
yet  they  would  be  attended  by  all  the  clinical 
charaoters  peitainiug  to  disease  of  the  nerve- 
trunke^T^nd  this  naturally  enough,  seeing  that 
the  disease  would  in  fact  simply  aJfect  the  proxi- 
mal extremities  of  nerve-trunks. 

What  has  just  been  said  will  serve  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  in-many  cases  of  paralysis  of  spinal 
origio.  that  is,  due  to  large  '  transverse '  lesions, 
eerionely  damaging  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord, 
we  may  get,  together  with  the  wide  or  general 
diitribution  of  :suoh '  a  paralysis,  evideuce  that 
in  sow  of  the  muscles  the  electrical  'reaction  of 
ition '  may  be  detected  as  well  as  early 
These  isharacteristics  of  "peripheral 
paralysis  will,  in  fact,  occur  in  muscles  where  the 
grey  matter  at  the  roots  of  their  nerves  has  been 
deatioyed.  In  cases  of  paraplegia  due  to  liiTge 
transverse  lesions  limited  to  the  cervical  or  to 
the  npper  dorsal  region,  we  might,  therefore, 
lootforand  find  the  'reaction of  degeneration,' 
wiU  early  wasting  in  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremities  ol  of  the  trunk,  whilst  we 
should  not  find  these  characters,  nor  be  war- 
ranted in  looking  for  them,  in  the  muscles  of  the 
equally  paralysed  lower  extremities. 
■Of  coursoy  in  most  cases  of  paralysis,  the  pa- 
lient'a  personal  and  fimily  history,  as  well  as  the 
Bode  of  onset  of  the  disease,'  will  help  to  throw 
hghtTipon  the  question  whether,  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  we  have  to  do  with  a  paralysis  of  ence- 
phalic, of  spinal,  or  of  peripheric  origin. 

The  fujther  characters'  of  paralyses  of  spinal 
ongin  (paraplegias  and'hemiparaplegias)  will  be 
found  in  the  apticleJ  Spinal  Cokd;  Diseases 
of;  whilst  those  of  the  paralyses  of  peripheric 
mgin  will  be  found  in  the  various  articles  on 
measea  of  special  motor  nerves,  such  as  the 
iMial,  the  sciatic,  &c.'  Diphtheritic  paralysis  is 
"ISO  an  obscure  affection  commonly  supposed  to 
^uT"  '°  ""'^  °'*°°'     **  Pabalysm,  Diphthe- 

rtfj^J'typeof  those  diseases  included  tader 
™'miil.Pural^m  ofEncephdlie  Ongin  vill 
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an  ordinary  form  of  Hemiplegia  can  perhaps 
best  be  given  by  detailing  the  combination  of  signs 
and  symptoms  produoedbydisease, either  in  the 
form  of  hasmorrhage  or  ofsoftening,  inonoof  the 
corpora  striata.  We  may  suppose  such  disease 
to  be  sitiiated  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  and 
then,  as  a  consequence,  we  should  meet  with  a 
left  hemiplegia. 

Characters  of  left  hemiplegia  from  disease  in 
or  near  the  right  corpus  striatum^ — Where  there 
is  a  sudd  en  onset  of  the  disease  and  a  large  lesion, 
such  as  may  occur  especially  in  some  instances 
of  haemorrhage,  the  symptoms  may  be  ushered 
in  by  an  apoplectic  attack,  and  a  condition  of 
unconsciousness  may  remain,  as  a  result  of  gene- 
ral brain-shock,  for  minutes,  hours,  or  even  days. 
Convulsions  rarely  occur  in  such  a  case.  Where 
the  haemorrhage  is  slighter  in  amount,  or  where 
the  causes  of  softening,  in.  the  form  of  vascular 
obstruction,  are  limited  in  seat  and  not  abruptly 
brought  about,  there  may  be  no  loss  of  con- 
sciousness whatever  at  the  onset,  nor  any  sen- 
sation referred  to  the  head.  The  patient  may 
perhaps  experience  a  mere  momentary  vertigo ; 
and  sensations  of  numbness  or  tingling  rather 
than  of  actual  pain  may  be  felt  for  n  minute  or 
two  in  one  or  other,  or  perhaps  in  both  limbs, 
before  their  weakness  or  actual  jiaralysis  is  de- 
tected. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  or  after  recovery  of 
consciousness  in  the  more  severe  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  patient  will  on  examination  be  foimd 
to  present  the  following  characteristics : — (1)  An 
absence  of  any  decided  mental  disturbance ;  (2) 
slight  'thickness'  of  speech;  (3)  more  or  less 
deviation  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  towards  the 
paralysed  side,  when  it  is  protruded  ;  (.4)  partial 
and  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles 
on  the  side  on  which  the.  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
exists — the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower,  and  the 
naso-labial  fold  less  distinct  than  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  though  the  two  eyes  can  I  e  cl  oned  almost 
equally  well ;  (5)  more  or  less  complete  loss  of 
voluntary  power  over  the  left  arm  and  leg ;  (6) 
a  flaccid  state  of  the  muscles  of  these  limbs, 
which  are  found  to  respond  naturally,  or  perhaps 
even  a  little  too  readily,  both  to  the  Faradic  and 
Voltaic  currents;  (7)  some  slight  loss  of  sen- 
sibility, as  well  as  a  feeling  of  numbness,  on 
the  paralysed  half  of  the  body ;  (8)  slight  ele- 
vation of  temperature  on  the  paralysed  as  com- 
pared with  the  non- paralysed  side  of  the  body — 
the  difference  being  seldom  more  than  one  degree 
of  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

Of  these  sigfns,  the  thickness  of  speech,  the 
deviation  of  the  tongue,  the  paralysis'  of  the 
face,  and  the  diminished  sensibility,  soon  either 
grow  perceptibly  less  or  actually  disappear.  In 
the  slighter  cases,  after  some  days  or  a  week  or 
two,  there  may  also  be  some  return  of  vohmtary 
power  over  the  leg  and  the  arm;  but  in  the  more 
severe  formsof  complete  hemiplegia,  not  proving 
fatal,  any  recovery  of  motor  power  in  the  limbs 
may  be  delayed  for  months  instead  of  weeks, 
and  then  perhaps  the  recovery  may  be  only 
very  slight;.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  recovery 
of  power  usually  begins  to  show  itself  in  the 
leg  sooner  than  in  the  arm ;  and  the  muscles 
about  the  joints  nearer  the  body  are  in  each  case 
capable  of  being  called  into  action  before  those 
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moriiig  joints  ■which  are  more  remote.  Some- 
times ia  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  some 
amount  of  rigidity  may  be  met  with  in  the 
arm  or  in  the  leg,  or  in  both  simultaneously, 
which  is  found  to  disappear  during  sleep — '  early 
rigidity';  -whilst  later  on  a  more  permanent 
form  of  rigidity  associated  with  organic  changes 
in  the  muscles  and  tendons — 'late  rigidity' — is 
apt  to  supervene.  See  the  writer's  Paralyeiafrom 
Bram-disease,  pp.  151-178. 

The  particular  combinations  of  symptoms  met 
with  in  different  cases  of  hemiplegia  vary  in  an 
almost  endless  manner,  as  the  situation  of  the 
brain-lesion  varies,  and  also  to  a  less  marked 
extent  in  accordance  with  variations  in  its 
magnitude,  and  in  the  suddenness  with  which 
it  is  brought  about.  Thus,  in  regard  to  varia- 
tions in  the  extent  and  completeness  of  motor 
pSiralysis  alone,  we  may  have  merely  a  slight 
facial  paralysis,  with  some  weakness  of  the  arm 
on  .the  same  side,  and  none  of  the  leg ;  or  the 
paralysis  of  arm  and  face  may  be  more  marked, 
together  with  slight  paralysis  of  the  leg ;  or 
paralysis  may  be  pretty  complete  in  all  three 
situations.  More  rarely  the  leg  may  be  more 
completely  paralysed  than  the  arm  ;  and  where 
lesions  exist  in  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
or  in  the  pone  Varolii,  a  double  hemiplegia  con- 
dition may  exist — either  complete  or  incom- 
plete, and  in  the  latter  case  probably  unequal 
in  degree  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  Similar 
variations  exist  .in  regard  to  many  of  the  other 
concomitants  of  the  hemiplegic  state;  for  example, 
as  regards  the  amount  of  mental  disturbance, 
the  kind  and  degree  of  impairment  of  speech, 
the  amount  of  paralysis  of  tongue  and  difficulty 
of  deglutition,  the  amount  of  paralysis  of  the  face 
and  of  implication  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the 
amount  of  impairment  of  common  sensibility  and 
of  the  special  senses,  the  amount  of  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  two  sides  of  the  body, 
and  the  amount  of  command  over  the  sphincters 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Combined  in  differ- 
ent groups,  owing  to  the  different  relative  de- 
velopment of  these  or  those  particular  symptoms, 
we  get  all  the  different  grades  and  kinds  of 
hemiplegia  actually  met  with  in  practice. 

The  attempt  to  connect  this  difference  in 
grouping  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  with  differ- 
ences in  the  locality  of  the  lesion,  is  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  lecomdary,  as  opposed  to 
what  has  benn  previously  termed  the  primary, 
problem  of  diagnosis.  We  should  then  have  to 
consider  what  is  more  especially  termed  regional 
diagnosis,  which,  however,  can  only  be  attempted 
after  careful  study  has  been  given  to  the  several 
distinctive  effects  produced  by  disease  in  the 
different  regions  and  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  pathological  dia- 
gnosis in  any  case  of  paralysis,  our  attention 
must  be  given  more  to  the  mode  of  onset  of  the 
affection,  and  to  the  state  of  other  organs  and 
parts  of  the  body,  than  to  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  the  established  disease,  though  we  are 
compelled  to  rely  most  upon  these  latter  for  the 
establishment  of  a  regional  diagnosis.  Still  these 
two  sides  to  the  problem  of  diagnosis  are  often 
very  intimately  related  to  one  another,  so  that 
it  may  be  essential  to  consider  them  concurrently 
in  order  to  derive  from  each  side  of  the  problem 
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all  the  light  that  may  be  possible  for  the 
elucidation  or  confirmation  of  the  other  half 
of  it. 

The  questions  concerning  Fitoairosis  and 
Tbeatmeht  are  considered  separately  under  the 
head  of  the  special  forms  of  paralysis,  and  of  the 
diseases  giving  rise  to  the  different  kinds  of 
paralysis  of  encephalic,  of  spinal,  and  of  peri- 
pheric origin.  H.  Cuabltox  Bastiait. 

PABALYSIS    AGHTAITS.— SVNOK.: 

Shaking  Palsy;  Fr.  Paralyaie  trembUmie; 
Crer.  SchiitteUUhmimg. 

Definition'. — A  msease  of  advanced  life;  pro- 
gressive in  its  course ;  and  characterised  mainly 
by  tremors  of  the  limbs  occurring  independently 
of  muscular  exertion,  rigidity  of  muscles,  and  a 
tendency  in  walking  to  loss  of  equilibrium. 

.SlTiotoaT. — The  causes  of  paralysis  agitans 
are  obscure.  It  is  rarely  met  with  prior  to  forty 
years  of  age,  but  becomes  more  and  more  fre- 
quent as  life  advances.  It  affects  both  sexes, 
but  men  probably  more  frequently  than  women. 
There  is  little  reason  to  regard -it  as  hereditary. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  violent  emotion,  to  ex- 
cessive bodily  fatigue,  and  to  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet.  It  has  also  been  referred  to  wounds 
or  injuries  involving  nerves.  In  many  cases  no 
cause  is  assigned  or  can  be  discovered. 

Anatomical  Chahactebs, — The,  disease,  no 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  nervous  centres.  But  no 
distinctive  lesion  has  yet  been  discovered  in  these 
parts.  Sclerotic  and  other  degenerative  changes, 
evidences  of  sanguineous  exudations  in  the  course 
of  some  of  the  smaller  vessels,  diseased  arteries, 
and  various  coarse  lesions,  have  not  infrequently 
been  met  with  in  the  cord  and  brain ;  but  the 
morbid  changes  hitherto  observed  have  been 
variable  in  seat  and  character,  and  such  only  as 
are  frequently  present  under  other  circimistanoes 
in  persons  who  die  in  old  age. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  agitans,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, comes  on  insidiously.  The  patient  is 
first  attacked  with  occasional  tremors  in  a  hand, 
a  thumb,  or  a  foot.  These  attacks  come  on 
irregularly,  without  obvious  cause,  and  last  for 
an  uncertain  period.  But  gradually  they  in- 
crease in  frequency,  duration,  and  severity,  and 
spread  from  the  part  first  involved,  until,  at 
length,  probably  all  the  limbs  become  implicated. 
In  most  cases  the  tremors,  commencing  in  a  hand 
or  foot,  by  slow  degrees  invade  the  rest  of  the 
limb,  and  thence  spread  in  hemiplegic  fashion 
to  the  other  limb  of  the  same  side.  Less  com- 
monly the  affection  spreads  in  the  first  instance 
from  one  leg  to  the  other.  And  very  rarely  do 
both  arms  suffer,  the  legs  remaining  free,  or 
does  the  affection  involve  the  limbs  diagonally. 
Associated  with  the  tremors,  sometimes  pre- 
ceding them,  but  much  more  frequently  coming 
on  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  there  may 
always  be  observed  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  the 
musdes.  This  is  often  attended  with  cramp- 
like pains,  and,  like  the  tremors,  is  liable  at  first 
to  more  or  less  obvious  and  prolonged  intermis- 
sions. It  implicates  the  muscles  of  the  head  an4 
neck  and  trunk,  as  well  as  those  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  the  fiexor  muscles  in  greater  degree 
than  their  opponents.  Another  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  always  developed 
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(oonei  Or  later,  is  an  inability  to  maintain  equi- 
librium when  walking  is  attempted. 

Whon  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  and  the 
loTeral  phenomena  above  enumerated  are  asso- 
liateJ,  the  collective  symptoms  produce  a  very 
remarkable  and  characteristic  picture.    The  tre- 
mors inToIve  the  arms  and  legs;  the  head  and 
neck  remaining,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  free  from 
them,  They  consist  of  fine  and  rapid  oscillations, 
which  are  more  or  less  constant,  but  liableto  ex- 
Bceibations;  cease  during  sleep;  can  occasionally 
he  arrested  temporarily  by  voluntary  effort ;  and 
often  occur  with  exceptional  violence  when  the  pa- 
tient is  otherwise  at  absolute  rest.  The  movements 
of  thehands  are  peculiar.  The  thumbs  are  usually 
extended,  and  the  fingers  flexed  upon  them ;  and 
collectively  they  move  as  though  the  patient  were 
rolling  a  pencil  or  crumbling  bread.  The  oscilla- 
tions, however,  are  not  limited  to  the  hands,  but 
inrolvo  the  wrists  and  other  joints  of  the  upper 
extremities.    The  tremors  of  the  lower  limbs, 
especially  when  the  patient  stands,  are  neces- 
sarily transmitted  to  the  rest  of  the  body.    Tho 
rigidity,  which  afiects  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
all  the  muscles,  imparts  a  striking  character  to 
his  attitude  and  aspect    It  causes  the  arms  to 
stand  out  slightly  from  the  trunk ;  the  elbow- 
«nd  wrist-joints  to  be  slightly  flexed;  the  hands 
to  be  tilted  towards  the  ulnar  side,  and  to  rest 
in  front  of  the  abdomen  at  or  near  the  waist ; 
and  the  Sogers  to  be  flexed  or  distorted  at  their 
several  joints.    It  causes  the  trunk  to  incline 
fotnarda,  as  the  patient  stands  or  walks ;  the 
knees  to  be  slightly  bent;    and  the   feet   to 
be  extended  at  the  ankles ;  so  that  he  rests 
upon  his  toes.    But,  above  all,  it  causes  the 
head  and  neck  to  be  thrown  forwards,  and  to  be 
retained  rigidly  in  that  position,  and  the  features 
to  be  immobile  and  inexpressive.    This  peculiar 
Giity  of  the  head  and  neck  and  face,  associated 
«8  it  is  with  constant  tremors  in  the  limbs,  con- 
stitutes a  very  striking  feature  of  the  disease. 
TbedifBculty  of  maintaining  equilibrium,  though 
no  doubt  increased  largely  by  the  presence  of 
muscular  tremors  and  rigidity,  is  not  wholly 
due  to  thera,  for  it  may  be  well  developed  at  a 
very  early  stnge  of  the  disease.     Moreover,  it 
may  be  long  delayed.    When  thus  affected  the 
pitiont  has  some  difficulty  in  rising  from  his 
•eat,  and,  before  he  starts  off  walldng,  probably 
hesitates  a  little,  as  though  for  the  purpose  of 
balancing  himself.    Then,  with  his  body  bent 
forwards,  he  begins  to  walk,  perhaps  with  some 

"a'""'  °'"'"  ^''  "'^P'  ''^<^°™^  rapid  and  short, 
«M  he  runs  forwards  in  spite  of  himself,  and  if 
not  arrested  probably  falls.  Sometimes  the  ten- 
aeney  of  the  patient  is  to  run  backwards,  even 
wugh  tho  body  incline  forwards.  Often  in 
'iiese  cases,  while  the  patient  is  being  propelled 
lorwrds  apparently  in  spite  of  himself,  a  sudden 
puiokathis  clothes  will  reverse  or  alter  the 
airectiou  of  his  accelerating  movement.  These 
PMuomena  are  not  attended  with  vertigo. 
UUier  symptoms  less  striking  than  the  above, 
ut  of  more  or  less  importance,  are  usually 
LTSL"  *''''"S  P*^''?-  There  is  generally, 
inil,  2  ™  *^'''''  *  g'^'a'  sense  of  weariness 
in  ine  affected  muscles,  especially  after  exertion 
w  mattaelf  of  tremors;  but,  contrary  to  what 
^"'  M  supposed,  the  tremulous  and  rigid 
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muscles  are,  as  a  rule,  markedly  stronger  than 
their  as  yet  unaffected  fellows.  The  patient, 
more  particularly  late  in  the  disease,  becomes 
excessively  irritable  and  fidgety,  so  that  at  night 
especially  he  finds  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
place  himself  in  a  comfortable  position;  he  is 
apt  also  to  suffer  from  a  painful  sense  of  heat, 
mainly  referred  to  the  epigastrium  and  back. 
Speech  generally  becomes  markedly  affected,  not 
from  loss  of  language,  but  from  difficulty  of 
enunciation.  Words  are  uttered  slowly,  and 
with  manifest  effort.  Associated  with  this  there 
is  often  tremulousness  of  the  tongue.  But  the 
slowness  and  difficulty  of  utterance,  which  are 
often  associated  with  slowness  and  difficulty  of 
deglutition,  constitute  only  one  manifestation  of 
the  general  slowness  and  difficulty  of  movement 
which,  for  the  most  part,  characterise  the  disease. 
Sensation  is  not  impaired ;  and  the  patient  re- 
tains his  mental  faculties,  and  control  over  the 
rectum  and  bladder. 

DiAGNOsi3.-^Th6  affections  with  which  para- 
lysis agitans  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
are  disseminated  sclerosis,  and  mercurial  tre- 
mors. But  in  the  former  of  these  the  tremors 
occur  only  when  the  muscles  are  in  use,  and  for 
the  most  part  involve  the  head ;  the  limbs  early 
become  paralysed  ;  the  patient  has  no  tendency 
to  run  forwards  or  backwards;  and  generally 
nystagmus  is  present.  In  the  latter  affection 
there  is  probably  a  history  of  exposure  to 
the  fumes  of  mercury,  and  a  blue  line  on  the 
gums ;  the  tremors  involve  not  only  the  limbs, 
but  the  head  and  neck,  and  are  symmetrical ; 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  the  peculiar  gait  of 
paralysis  agitans. 

Pkoqbess  and  Teeminations. — The  disease  is 
one  of  slow  and  often  irregular  progress;  and 
usually  lasts  for  many  years ;  indeed  it  may  be 
many  years  before  it  attains  its  full  development. 
In  rare  eases  it  is  recovered  from  in  the  early 
stage ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  incurable.  In 
its  last  stage  the  patient  becomes  confined  to  his 
couch  or  bed ;  the  muscles  waste ;  the  tremors, 
though  generally  extreme  at  the  time,  occasion- 
ally cease ;  the  mental  powers  fail ;  bed-sores 
form ;  and  general  prostration  ensues.  Death  is 
due  either  to  asthenia,  or  to  some  intercurrent 
disorder,  more  especially  pneumonia. 

Treatmekt. — In  treating  shaking  palsy  it  is 
of  importance  to  give  ear<Sful  attention  to  all 
hygienic  measures,  and  to  promote  the  patient's 
health,  if  need  be,  by  tonics.  Specific  treatment 
has  proved  of  little  or  no  service.  Nervine 
tonics  and  sedatives  have  been  largely  employed -j 
but  those  which  have  found  most  favour  pro- 
bably are  ip»n,  strychnia,  and  hyoscyamus.  The 
systematic  use  of  baths  has  occasionally  proved 
of  temporary  benefit.  The  persistent  application 
of  the  continuous  galvanic  current  seems  to  have 
been  serviceable  in  some  cases.  ' 

J.  S.  BmsTOVTBi 

PAKALTSIS,  Diphtheritic.  —  Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Pwralysie  dvphihirittque;  Ger. Biphtheritische 
Ldhmang. — Paralytic  affections  are  so  frequently 
associated  with  diphtheria,  that  they  have  been 
generally,  though  perhajjs  not  correctly,  regarded 
as  peculiar  in  flieir  origin,  and  as  constituting  a 
characteristic  part  of  the  disease.    This  questtion 
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is  too  extensive  for  discussion  here.  Still  it  is 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  para- 
lysis, in  Tarious  forms  and  degrees,  occurs  asso- 
ciated with,  or  as  a  sequel  of,  typhoid  fever,  re- 
lapsing feyer,  cholera,  dysentery,  small-pox,  and 
pneumonia ;  and  that  in  all,  they  are  a'ttributed 
by  Gubler  and  others  to  an  essentially  similar 
state  incident  to  most  fevers  and  acute  diseases. 
Though  their  course  and  phenomena  present 
points  of  difference,  they  have  common  funda- 
mental characteristics — namely,  they  seem  all 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  of  peripheral  origin ;  they  all 
manifest  a  natural  tendency  to  recovery;  and 
when  they  become  protracted,  they  are  apt  to 
become  permanent  from  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
caused  by  long  disuse. 

Symptoms. — The  usual  period  of  the  first 
manifestations  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  days  after  an  apparently  complete 
recovery.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Sometimes,  the  paralytic  affections  do 
not  occur  till  the  patient  has  seemed  to  be  well 
for  more  than  a  month;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  sometimes  show  themselves  during  the 
acute  stages  of  the  disease,  as  early,  occasionally, 
as  the  second  or  third  day  from  its  explosion. 
When  they  do  not  occur  till  the  close  of  the 
convalescence,  or  till  an  interval  of  some  days  or 
longer  after  apparent  recovery,  they  are  usually 
much  more  severe,  more  protracted,  and  more 
generalised.  When  they  show  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  acute  malady,  they  are  generally 
slight,  transitory,  and  limited,  being  then  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  the  veil  of  the  palate, 
the  pharynx,  and  cesophagus.  In  many  cases,  the 
veil  of  the  palate  is  alone  affected 

Generally,  the  earliest  indication  of  a  para- 
lytic affection  is  a  slight  dif&culty  in  swallowing 
liquids.  Sometimes,  the  paralysis  announces 
itself  by  a  choking  cough  on  attempting  to  eat. 
The  cause  of  the  cough—  sometimes  an  alarming 
and  dangerous  symptom — is  the  food  coming  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  in  consequence  of  the  para- 
lysed state  of  the  veil  of  the  palate.  This  organ 
is  insensible,  as  may  readily  be  proved  by  the 
failure  to  excite  reflex  action  by  touching  it.  A 
striking  feature  usually  appears  in  the  changed 
character  of  the  voice — its  whispering  nasality. 
The  eyelids  droop  or  remain  half-closed;  the 
muscles  of  the  face  become  affected ;  the  cheeks 
are  expressionless  and  flabby;  and  the  powerless, 
flaccid  lips  allow  the  saliva  to  dribble  from  the 
mouth,  giving  the  patient  an  idiotic  aspect, 
which  is  frequently  intensified  by  the  muscles  of 
the  heck  losing  the  faculty  of  supporting  the 
head.  The  speech  of  diphtheritic-patients  is 
variously  affected :  it  is  often  mora  or  less  slow, 
difficult,  thick,  and  stammering— manifestations 
due  to  different  degrees  and  different  combina- 
tions of  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  pha- 
rynx, tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks.  The  inferior 
extremities  are  generally  paralysed  before  the 
superior ;  but  when  the  former  become  affected 
the  latter  seldom  escape.  In  rare  cases  the 
paralysis  begins  in  the  arms.  More  serious 
aggravations  of  the  situation  may  be  added ; 
or  they  may  arise  before  the  limbs  have  be- 
come affected.  The  heart,  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,   and  the  diaphragm  may  one  or  all  be 


stricken,  gradually  or  suddenly,  by  loss  of  power. 
Paralysis  of  the  heart  is  a  cause  of  patients 
dying  suddenly  from  cardiac  syncope,  when  no 
immediate  danger  has  been  apprehended.  Some- 
times this  cause  of  death  is  threatened  before 
it  occurs.  When  the  respiratory  muscles  are  af- 
fected, even  in  a  moderate  degree,  the  condition 
is  one  of  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  lungi 
becoming  congested  from  imperfect  expansion  of 
the  thoracic  parietes.  The  intestinal  canal  and 
the  bladder  are  often  paralysed.  There  may  be 
constipation  as  inveterate  and  painful  as  that  oi 
lead  colic ;  there  may  be  obstinate  constipation 
without  pain-;  or  the  fsces  may  be  passed  in- 
voluntarily, with  or  without  medicinal  inter- 
ference. The  bladder,  though  at  first  only 
moderately  sluggish,  will  probably  soon  become 
absolutely  paralysed  from  over-distension,  the 
existence  of  the  paralysis  being  shown  by  a  con- 
stant dribbling  from  the  urethra.  The  intestinal 
canal  and  bladder — one  or  both — may  be  dis- 
tressingly stricken  when  other  paralytic  affections 
are  almost  or  altogether  absent.  Recorded  cases 
show  that  all  the  senses  are  liable  to  be  affected. 
The  sense  of  sight  is  that,  however,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  frequently  implicated.  Squinting, 
imperfect  sight,  and  other  visual  disturbances 
arise  from  a  loss  of  co-ordinative  muscular  power 
paralysis  of  particular  muscles,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  and  insensibility  of  the  retina — from  these 
causes  separately,  or  in  various  combinations. 
Amblyopia,  presbyopia,  myopia,  and  diplopia 
may  be  met  with ;  but  the  first  is  the  most  com- 
mon. Local  or  general  cutaneous  anaesthesia  is 
usually  associated  with  diphtheritic  paralysis. 
In  cases  in  which  the  diphtheritic  pellicle  has 
never  appeared  in  the  throat,  paralytic  affections 
may  be  met  with.  Sanne  states  that  he  has  seen 
paralytic  affections  in  a  child  in  which  the  false- 
membrane  existed  only  on  the  skin  around  the 
navel,  and  also  in  another  in  whichitwas  limited 
to  one  ear.  Similar  exceptional  cases  have  been 
observed  by  others. 

CouRSB. — There  is  in  all  cases  of  diphtheritic 
paralysis  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  recovery. 
Under  certain  special  reservations,  therefore, 
such  as  extreme  debility,  or  implication  of  the 
heart,  respiratory  muscles,  or  larynx,  the  prog- 
nosis is  favourable.  The  duration  of  the  paralytic 
affections  is  very  variable,  and  is  dependeiit  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  function  of  nutrition  is  performed,  and  the 
skill  and  vigilance  with  which  nature  is  assisted 
by  treatment.  The  duration  is  much  more  fre 
quently  weeks  than  months ;  and  when  it  is  more 
than  a  year,  there  is  a  great  probability  of  the 
affection  becomingpermanent,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  eeccndary  conditions,  such  as 
atrophy  of  muscles,  and  the  ascent  of  the  morbid 
state  from  the  periphery  to  the  nervous  centres. 

Patholoot. — There  is  no  proof  that  there  is 
a  specific  cause  of  paralysis  in  diphtheria.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of,  and  in  the  convalescence  from  no 
other  acute  disease  are  asthenia  and  aneemia  so 
constant  and  so  profound  as  in  diphtheria ;  and 
in  no  other  disease  is  paralysis  so  frequent. 
The  two  facts  probably  stand  to  each:  other  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  treatment 
for  asthenia  and  ansemia  is  the  treatment  for 
diphtheritic  paralysis.      The  affection   extends 
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ftom  the  peripheries  of  the  nerves  upwards. 
Whon  tlie  nervous  centres  are  implicated,  their 
implication  ia  secondary.  _  _     ;       _ 

TBEATmiT. — In  principle  and  in  detail,  the 
heatment  of  the  paralysis  of  diphtheria  is  to 
a  gteat  extent  a  continuation  or  renewal  of  the 
treatment  of  convalescence  from  the  attack  of 
tiie  disease  itself.  Every  available  moans  must 
be  employed  to  promote  nutrition,  and  the 
healthful  exercise  of  all  the  functions.  The 
leading  therapeutical  indications,  in  respect  to 
general  treatment,  are  fulfilled  by  giving  the 
patient  a  pepsinated  diet,  a  ferruginous  medica- 
tion, and  as  much  of  the  open  air  as  weather 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit.  The 
dietetic  and  medicinal  details  must  be  carefully 
regulated  and  modified,  in  accordance  with  the 
process  of  the  patient,  and  the  personal  pecu- 
fiarities  of  his  case. 

Orezza  water  is  a  good  form  in  which  to  ad- 
minister iron  in  these  affections.  When  the 
patient  has  a  reipngnance  to  take  this  water  with 
his  meals,  in  doses  of  from  an  ounce  to  six  ounces, 
it  may  be  given  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  he 
has  eaten.  Artificial  preparations  of  iron  may 
also  be  used  with  advantage,  such  as  the  liquor 
ferri  perchlotidi,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  thirty 
minims  in  water  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The 
earbonate  of  iron  pill,  in  doses  of  from  three  to 
ten  grains  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  immediately  be-' 
fore  or  with  meals,  often  answers  remarloibly 
irell,  Sitter  effervescing  iron-dl:aughts  suit  some 
patients. 

When  amendment  is  slow  or  absent  under  the 
ni»  of  ordinary  doses  of  iron,  though  the  anaemic 
condition  of  the  patient  seems  strongly  to  pro- 
claim the  necessity  of  this  medicine  being  given, 
'  ita  use  must  not  be  hurtily  abandoned,  but  it 
iliould  be  administered  in  very  small  quantity, 
md'hirgely  dilated.  Hhonld  we  still  be  disap- 
pointed with  the  result,  it  will  be  well  to  try 
ironin  combination  with  iodine  or  with  arsenic 
in  suitable  forms. 

The  extract  of  nux  vomica,  or  the  liquor  strycli- 
nie,in  small  doses  taken  daily  with  some  ordinary 
mmbinationiof  hxatives  in  pills,  should  constitute 
part  of  the  later  treatment  in  nearly  every  case. 

In  addition  to  the  general  treatment,  the 
paralysis  of  diphtheria  frequently  calls  for  other 
measures  of  a  special  character. 

Persistent  and  carefully  regulated  local  stimu- 
Istiou  may  be  required  to  restore  impaired  in- 
nervation, and  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of 
attenal  blood  to  the  wasting  muscles.  There  are 
M  other  means  so  likely  to  arrest  and  prevent 
Hegeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles— morbid 
™nge8,which,  if  unchecked,  lead  inevitably  to 

lyaii 

ly  .  ^_... .„.^„„.„^. 

One  or  other  of  these'  means  may  be  emplove^d 
whersenaratelv.  nr  in  <.n„;„„„f:™  „,;n.  „i„.  .<■ 
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™  permanence. and  incurability  of  the  para^ 
k  u-  '  stimulation  may  be  accomplished 
<S  Misters,  linimrats,  pastes,  or   shampooing. 


,,  --r-""-vi  or  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
tu«  others.  The  occasional  application  of  blisters 
«  most  useful  j  but  care  must  ba  taken  not  to 
i™™ ."l"  l&'ge  a  continuous  surface,  so  as  to 
?"?'',■  .°  "^^  "*'  systematic  gentler  ^stimula- 
KvJi  u  "',"''  P''''^''  """l  shampooing.  Care 
mustatoo  betaken  not  to  make  theskin  too  tender 

timetT  !■*  ™''"^^'s  ''«>°e  BMrcised  from 
™e  to  time  without  pain.  To  limit  the  blister  to 


the  surface  intended,  securing  at  the  same  time 
rapid  and  comparatively  painless  vesication,  the 
best  proceeding  is  to  paint  the  surface  which  it  is 
desired  to  vesicate  with  an  acetum  cantharidia 
four  times  as  strong  as  the  acetum  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  liquor  epispasticus  is  an 
excellent  application  for  raising  an  immediate 
blister;  but  when  time  ia  not  all-important,  it  is 
better  to  use  a  strong  acetum  canthoridis.  Lu- 
brication with  liniments  combining  anodyne  with 
stimulating  properties  is  particularly  suitable, 
in  conjunction  with  shampooing,  and.  the  galva- 
nic excitement  of  contraction  of  the  paralysed 
muscles.  A  good  applicationof  this  description 
is  composed  of  one  part  of  tincture  of  cantharides, 
one  part  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  six  parts  of 
compound  camphor  liniment.  A  good  stimulating 
paste  13  composed  of  six  drachms  of  powdered 
ginger,  and  two  draehms  of  English  mustard,  tho- 
roughly rubbed  up  with  just  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  lard  to  make  a  paste  of  suitable  consistence. 
Circular  bands  of  linen,  an  inch  in  breadth, 
smeared  with  this  stimulating  paste,  are  applied 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  inches  to  the  whole 
length  of  a  limb,  care  being  taken  to  change  the 
position  of  the  bands  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  so  that,  whilst  the  sur- 
face is  kept  glowing  with  warmth  by  the  paste, 
its  topical  action  on  the  skin  is  not  allowed  to 
exceed  the  proper  limit.  "When  the  warm  ting- 
ling sensations  caused  by  the  stimulating  bands 
induce  restlessness  and  preivent  sleep,  the  bands 
must  be  removed  for  eight  or  ten  Iwurs  at  a  time. 
In  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  large 
sinapisms  applied  to  the  chest  are  of  much  use. 
In  cardiac  paralysis,  Duchenne  hasrecommendecl 
faradisation  of  the  prseoordial  region.  Galvanic 
excitement  of  contraction  in  the  paralysed  mus- 
cles of  the  limbs  is  often  decidedly  useful ;  but 
it  is  a  measure  which  requires  to  be  employed 
with  modi>ration,  and  at  intervals  of  about 
twenty-four  hours.  If  resorted  to  too  early,  or 
too  freely,  it  exhausts  the  returning  power  of 
the  affected  muscles. 

When  the  paralytic  affections  become  general, 
or  the  improvement  is  imperceptible  or  very  slow, 
sea-air,  sea-baths,  and  hydrotherapeutics  deserve 
attention.  In  obstinate  and  prob^acted  cases — 
particularly  in  strumous  subjects — they  often 
prove  of  much  advantage  when  employed  together 
with,  or  apart  from,  other  measures. 

John  Rose  Cosmace. 
PABAIiTSlS,   SEITSOBT.      See  Sensa- 
tion, Disorders  of. 

FAB  AICEII'IA  (irapit,  irregularly,  and  ;tV,  a 
month). — A  term  for  irregular  menses.  See 
DlENSTRtrATiow,  Disorders  of. 

FABABHIMOSIS  (irapft,  beside,  and  ^i/uiu, 
I  confine). — Syndn  :  Pr.  and  Ger.  ParapMmosis. 
A  morbid  condition  of  the  penis,  in  which  the 
prepuce  haying  been  drawn  or  forced  back  behind 
the  glans,  cannot  be  returned,  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  a  condition  of  strangulation  of  the  parts  in 
front  of  it.     See  Penis,  Diseases  of. 

FABAFLSQIA  (Trnpi,  incompletely,  and 
trxiiaau,  I  strike).  —Paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, usually  associated  with  paralysis  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  bladder,  and  rectum. 
See  Paralysis  ;  and  Spihal  Cobd,  Diseases  of. 
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PARASITES  (iropi,  upon,  and  iriWiii,  I  feed}. 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  Parasite ;  Ger.  Paraeit. 

Definition. — This  term,  in  its  most  extended 
tense,  is  applied,  in  general  patholrcy,  to  those 
liTing  organisms  which  derive  their  nourishment 
wholly  or  in  part  from  other  living  organisms. 
Parasites  may  be  vegetable  or  animal— p%to- 
parasites  or  zoo-parasites;  may  live  upon  the 
surface  of,  or  in  the  textures  or  cavities  of,  the 
organisms  tliey  infest — ecto-paraMtes  or  ento- 
parasites ;  and  may  pass  through  the  whole  cyde 
of  their  existence  in  the  parasitic  state,  or  only 
during  certain  stages  of  their  life. 

This  definition  will  include  those  organisms, 
such  as  tinea  and  trichina,  which  feed  upon 
the  living  tissues  of  the  hosts  they  infest ;  those 
which  subsist  on  the  material  prepared  by  the 
host  for  its  own  nourishment — for  instance,  torula 
and  taenia ;  and,  lastly,  those  which  only  tem- 
porarily sojourn  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  and  do  not 
live,  for  any  period  of  their  existence,  upon  or 
within  their  entertainer — for  example,  fleas  and 
gnats. 

The  majority  of  these  parasites  may  be  re- 
garded as  direct  causes  of  disease,  the  pathology 
of  which  is  now  being  made  the  subject  of  accu- 
rate investigation,  and  will  be  found  described, 
so  far  as  is  known,  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  A 
few  only  of  the  fungi,  such  as  the  blue  moulds 
(penicillium  glaucum),  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  result  of  a  morbid  condition,  being  ooca^ 
siona'ly  met  with  on  the  surface  of  old  ulcers,  in 
old  cavities  of  the  lungs,  and  on  the  nails. 

Vegetable  parasites  and  animal  parasites  will 
be  separately  noticed  in  the  following  articles. 

PARASITES^  Vegetable.— Vegetable  pa^ 
rasites  are  included  under  the  general  term  of 
fungi.  More  accurately  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  classes  Schizophyta  or  Protophyta,  andZygo- 
sporeaB,  which  are  provisionally  the  lowest  divi- 
sions of  the  sub- kingdom  Thallophyta. 

To  the  order  Schizomycetes  of  the  former 
class  belong  Micrococcus,  Bacterium,  Bacillus, 
Vibrio,  Spirillum,  &c. ;  and  to  the  order  Saccha- 
romycetes  of  the  same  class,  the  various  Torulae 
or  Mycodermata,  and  Sarcina  ventriculi. 

These  organisms  are  extremely  simple,  con- 
sisting of  minute  particles  of  living  matter- 
spherical,  cylindrical,  filiform,  curved,  straight, 
or  spiral.  They  occur  in  swarms,  which  are  either 
free,  or  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  matrix — the 
eooglaa-stuge.  They  contain  no  chlorophyl,  and 
a  nucleus  is  often  wanting.  They  multiply  by 
fission.  The  cells  of  the  Torulse,  or  yeast-plants, 
are  frequently  aggregated  into  simple  or  branch- 
ing rows;  and  in  Sarcina  ventriculi  the  cells  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  four,  sixteen,  or  thirty-two, 
presenting  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 

The  numerous  forms  included  under  the  term 
Bacteria  are  met  with  normally  in  many  situa- 
tions in  the  body;  for  example,  they  are  an  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  pancreatic  digestion. 
Pathologically,  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  blood,  urine,  and  other  fluids,  and  are  re- 
garded as  playing  an  important  share  in  many 
contagious  and  other  diseases  {see  Bacteeia; 
CoNTAGiow ;  MiCRooocctrs ;  and  Ztmb).  The 
ferment-bodies — Torulae  and  Sarcinae — are  also 
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found  in  the  stomach  during  digestion,  and  the 
former  are  abundant  in  diabetic  urine. 

In  he  class  Zygosporeae  are  comprised  the 
filamentous  varieties,  such  as  OVdium  albicans, 
and  the  various  parasites  to  which  the  term  Tinea 
is  applied  (Trychophyton  tonsurans,  Achorion 
Sdioenleinii,  Microsporon  fuifur,  &c.). 

W.  H.  Ali-chin. 

PABASITBS,  Animal. —  A  strict  defini- 
tion of  the  term  animal  parasites,  in  the  writer's 
view,  should  be  understood  to  include  '  all  those 
forms  of  creatures  which  in  a  direct  manner, 
by  dwelling  in  or  upon  other  living  animals, 
or  by  merely  visiting  or  momentarily  alignting 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  thus  enabled 
to  aiquire  means  of  subsistence,'  A  definition 
of  this  comprehensive  character  not  only  em- 
braces a  variety  of  creatures  rarely  spoken 
of  as  parasitesj  such  as  bugs,  fleas,  flies,  mos- 
quitoes, and  so  forth,  but  it  appropriately  ex- 
cludes all  those  forms  of  animal  life  that  merely 
play  the  role  of  fellow-boarders  (^commensals  or 
messmates  of  Van  beneden),  and  which,  never- 
theless, are  commonly  looked  upon  as  parasites. 
Regarded  from  a  purely  zoological  point  of  view, 
the  classification  of  the  animal  parasites  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty ;  but,  for  all  practical 
purposes  connected  with  medicine  and  hygiene, 
it  is  sufficient  to  speak  of  the  intestinal  worms 
as  forming  three  well-marked  groups,  namely: 
— (1)  fluke-worTns ;  (2)  tape-worms,  including 
bladder-worms;  and  (3)  round-worms,  va<i\\x6.yag 
thread-warms.  Under  the  heajiling  Entozoa 
will  be  found  a  full  list  of  the  human  animal 
parasites.  For  an  explanation  of  various  terms 
employed  in  connection  with  the  study  of  animal 
parasites,  the  reader  should  consult  the  articles 
on  Intestinal  Wokms  ;  Helminths  ;  Vbimes  ; 
and  Worms.  The  insect  parasites  (bots,  maggots, 
&c.)  are  noticed  under  CKsTBrs. 

T.   S,    COBBOLD. 

PARENCHTMATOUS  (iraph,  beside,  and 
iyX'",  I  pour  in). — The  \roid parenchyma  was  for- 
merly used  to  designate  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  several  viscera;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  the 
protoplasm,  or  active  elements,  of  a  tissue  or 
organ  ;  and  morbid  processes  affecting  the  actual 
substance  of  an  organ  are  hence  called  paren- 
chymatous. 

PARESIS  iiroflniu,  1  relax).— A  slight  or 
imperfect  paralysis  of  motion.     See  Pabaltsis, 

PARONYCHIA  (iropo,  beside,  and  Svwf,  the 
nail).  —  Inflammation  in  close  proximity  to  a 
nail.  A  pynonym  for  whitlow.  See  Nails,  Dis  ■ 
eases  of;  and  WinTLOW. 

PAROTID  Oil  AND  S,  Diseases  of.  See 
Mumps  ;  and  Salivaey  Glands,  Diseases  of. 

PAROXYSM  (irapct,  indicating  increase, 
and  h^iva,  I  sharpen). —This  word  is  used  to 
indicate  the  periodic  attacks  or  fits  which  cha- 
racterise certain  diseases,  whether  regular  or 
irregular,  such  as  ague,  gout,  and  asthma.  It 
is  also  used  to  designate  the  aggravation  of 
certain  symptoms  from  time  to  time,  such  ns 
neuralgic  pain,  colic,  and  dyspncsa.  Diseases 
charai'terised  by  these  phenomena  are  called 
paroxysmal  diseases. 


PAETIAL. 
PAETIAL  (p««,  a  part).— "When  applied  to 
Please  this  term  may  refer  either  to  its  extent, 
oritB degree.  Thus  msse&k.o{ partial paralym; 
taijiartial  bUadnm,  deafness,  &c. 

PASSIVE.— This  epithet  is  used  hy  some 
mthologists  in  connection  -with  certain  morbid 
conditions,  such  as  congestion,  dropsy,  cedemn, 
Md  hsmorrhage,  where  there  is  deficiency  of 
vital  power,  either  general  or  local,  and  &  want 
of  reaction  or  resistance  in  the  tissues.  Some 
jBtliologists  employ  the  term  pasaiie  congestion 
jesrnonymoHS  Tpith  congestion  from  obstruction 
[m  CffiOOLATioN,  Disorders  of;  and  Hypostasis). 
Tmiw  movements  of  any  part,  for  instance,  of  a 
joint,  are  movements  effected  by  some  agency 
eitemal  to  the  limb,  such  as  the  hands  of  the 
practitioner  or  of  the  patient  hitoself,  in  cnn- 
ua&tinction  to  movements  produced  by  the 
muifcles  of  the  affected  parts,  which  are  called 
(aim  mvemenis.  See-  Motement,  Ttierapeuti- 
cal  Uses  of. 

PATENT     FOBAMEW     OVALE      or 
SEPTUM.    See  Heart,  Malformations  of. 

PATHOGENIO  (m£9os,  disease,  and  yev- 
viu,  I  give  rise  to). — A  term  applied  to  the  pro- 
dnction  of  a  disease,  having  reference  to  the  mode 
in  nMcli  the  several  causes  which  lead  to  it 
operate  in  its  development. 
.PATHOGNOMONIC  (-niBos,  disease,  and 
Wfficsa,  I  recognise). — This  word  is  asso- 
mted  with  those  symptoms  and  signs  which  are 
ipeciall;  characteristic  of  a  disease,  and  which 
%  their  presence  render  its  diagnosis  certain. 
Sie  Disease,  Biagnosis  of. 

PATHOLOGY  {rriOot,  disease,  and  \6yos, 
Wdieeonrse).— Pathology  is  the  name  generally 
aceepted  for  the  science  of  disease,  but  the  suh- 
jecte  which  it  may  include  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  For,  ease  and  disease,  well  and  ill,  and 
all  their  synonyms  are  relative  terms  of  which 
none  can  be  defined  unconditionally.  If  there 
conid  be  a  fixed  standard  of  health,  all  devia- 
tions from  it  might  be  called  diseases ;  but  a 
chief  chaiacteristic  of  living  bodies  is,  not  fixity, 
but  variation  by  self-adjustment  to  a  wide  range 
■of  varjing^iijcumstances,  and  among  suc?j  s'olf- 
adjustments  it  is  not  practicable  to  mark  a  line 
sejaiating  those  which  may  reasonably  be  called 
healthy  from  those  which  may  as  reasonably  be 
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^  The  impossibility  of  marking  such  a  line  may 
be  tested  during  changes  in  any  external  condi- 
tions of  life,  for  instance,  in  the  adjustments  of 
the  skin  to  a  widely  varying  range  of  external 
temperatures.  Where  and  when  in  the  changes 
of  skin  produced  by  long  contact  with  water 
'Ming  from  20°  Fh.  to  200°  Fh.  would  health 
t«a«8  and  disease  begin  ?  Similarly,  in  the  con- 
sequences of  mechanical  injuries.  The  complete 
«pair  and  reproduction  of  injured  and  lost  parts 
"an  ejcoUent  instance  of  health;  and  in  many 
r™  "^I'^ies  elicit  a  greater  production  of 
neatthy  stractures  than  would  occur  in  their 
iMepitj-as  in  the  leaf  of  a  Begonia  or  a  Car- 
flamine,  m  which  a  fresh  shoot  may  grow  from 
«wn  ?"°y  yay^n^.  But  while  these,  and 
™iiar  adjuBtments  to  conditions  produced  by 
<^m,  may  bo  deemed  results  and  signs  of  health. 


many  others,  such  as  those  which  may  follow 
severe  crushings  and  open  wounds  of  limbs,  must 
rather  be  called  processes  of  disease,  even  though 
they  may  end  in  some  repair  of  iiyury.  Among 
all  the  cases  intermediate  between  these  extreme 
groups  of  adjustment  to  consequences  of  injuries, 
it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  healthy  and 
the  diseased. 

In  this  impossibility  of  scientific  definition 
the  range  of  pathology  is  vaguely  settled  by  a 
general  understanding  as  to  what  may  be  called 
disease,  and  in  this  settlement  are  included  all 
the  states  which  are  distant  from  health,  whether 
they  be  in  the  way  of  diverging  from  it  or  in 
that  of  returning  to  it,  as  in  convalescence.  And 
some  states  are  included,  for  which  it  is  hard  to 
assign  a  better  or  other  reason  than  that  they 
are  not  useful  to  us.  When  fruits  or  other  parts 
of  plants  or  animals,  which  have  been  made  use- 
ful by  cultivation,  revert  to  their  more  natural 
state  and  become  useless,  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  diseased. 

Moreover,  in  the  study  of  any  disease  its  pro- 
cesses are  found,  though  dififerent,  yet  not  essen- 
tially distinct  or  separable  from  those  of  health. 
Even  in  the  instuuces  of  the  widest  deviations 
from  health,  as  in  the  diseases  called  specific  or 
malignant,  a  considerable  part  of  the  phenomeiia 
are  due  to  processes  tending  towards  a  reversion 
to  health,  and  even  the  changes  most  averse  from 
health  are  limited  within  certain  methods  not 
wholly  unlike  the  healthy  ones. 

In  this  view  pathology  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  physiology  into  the  study  of  living 
bodies  in  conditions  widely  unlike  those  of  their 
ordinary  life.  Pathology,  herein,  accepts  the 
conventional  limitation  of  physiology  to  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  living  things ;  but  the 
limitation  is  convenient  more  than  just.  It  is 
not  possible  to  give  a  verbal  definition  of  the 
difference  between  the  study  of  crystals  de-, 
formed  or  repairing  after  injury,  and  that  of 
monstrosities  and  the  processes  of  repair  in 
plants  and  animals.  As  physiology  is  not  truly 
limitable  from  chemistry  and  physi  cs,  so  in  patho- 
logy many  processes  are  illustrated  by  things 
abnormal  or  contrary  to  general  rule  in  dead 
matter. 

Pathology  finds  in  physiology  its  basis,  the 
varying  standards  of  healthy  structure  and 
function  with  whicli  its  subject-matters  are  in 
contrast,  and  the  models  and  methods  of  its 
study ;  but  its  range  is  wider  than  that  of 
physiology,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  giving 
rise  to  disease  are  much  more  numerous  and 
more  various  than  those  of  health.  Moreover, 
the  deviations  from  health  may  reach  so  far  and 
wide,  that  the  facts  and  general  principles  of 
physiology  can  only  with  extreme  caution  be 
applied  to  them.  Por  instance,  the  greatei^  part 
of  what  may  be  called  personal  characteristics 
in  respect  of  health  can  only  be  observed  in 
phenomena  of  disease.  It  is  from  observation 
of  these  that  our  knowledge  is  derived  of  dia- 
theses or  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  of  con- 
ditions predisposing  to  overt  disease.  Of  them 
and  their  various  minglings  and  alterations  by 
inheritance,  and  by  tendencies  to  reversion  to- 
wards health,  physiology  can  give  no  account ; 
its  suggestions  cannot  be  safely  used  unless 
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completely  subject  to  the  test  of  pathological 
inquiry. 

It  seems  certain  that  many  erroneous  and  too 
narrow  systems  of  patholo^  hare  been  derried 
from  the  beliefs  of  pathologists  that  they  could 
safely,  from  the  general  truths  of  physiology  or 
even  from  some  section  of  them,  infer  what  must 
be  true  in  respect  of  disease.  Hence,  by  means 
of  inferences  from  the  parts  of  physiology  for 
the  time-being  most  studied,  there  hare  arisen 
the  systems  of  vital  and  chemical,  of  humoral 
and  neural,  pathology,  all  containing  many 
truths,  but  none  of  them  able  to  stand  thu  test, 
without  which  nothing  in  pathology  should  be 
deemed  true— the  tost  of  a  wide  and  direct 
study  of  diseases.  It  would  be  well  if  all  sys- 
tems of  pathology  which  can  be  thus  specially 
named  should  be  suspected  of  great  error.  The 
science  of  disease  should  not.  be  divided  or 
specialised  on  any  other  ground  than  physiology 
may  be,  as  by  the  names  o{  general,  comparative, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  the  like.  The  study  of 
any  one  of  these  divisions,  wide  as  it  may  be,  is 
not  safe  unless  with  frequent  reference  to  the 
others  for  their  aid  ;  and  every  study  of  diseases 
of  one  part  or  of  one  kind  is  very  unsafe,  unless 
with  a  constant  consciousness  of  its  narrowness 
and  partiality.  Even  if  it  could  be  made  sure 
that  many  diseases  begin  in  morbid  states  of  the 
blood  or  nervous  system,  or  any  other  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  body,  it  would  be  nearly  as  sure 
that  within  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes,  of 
their  Beginning  the  other  chief  constituents  would 
be  involved.  For  the  relations  of  the  several 
parts  are  so  intimate  and,  through  the  nervous 
system  and  the  circulating  blood,  their  means  of 
communication  are  so  swift,  that  if  one  be  diseased 
none  can  long  remain  healthy.  There  is  no  truth 
nore  necessary  to  be  held  in  pathology,  and  in  its 
practical  applications,  than  that  the  health  of 
each  part  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  health 
of  all  the  rest.  James  Paget. 

PATT,  iu  -weBtem  district  of  South  of 
Franoe.— rCool,  variable,  damp,  calm,  sedative, 
winter  climate.  Mean  temperature,  winter,  42° 
Fahr.  Much  rain  and  many  cloudy  days  in 
winter.  Soil,  gravel.  See  Ommatb,  Treatment 
of  Disease  by. 

PBOTOBILOQTJT  (pecfors.  fi«3m  the  chest, 
and  lajuor,  I  speak).— A  physical  sign,  connected 
with  vocal  resonance,  heard  on  auscultation  in 
some  limited  parts  of  the  chest.  The  sounds  of 
the  voice  in  pectoriloquy  are  directly  conducted 
to  the  ear,  so  that  the  words  spoken  by  the 
patient  may  be  disiinctly  recognised  by  the  ob- 
server, as  if  proceeding  from  within  the  chest. 
See  Physical  Ejcauination. 

PBCTOBILOftTJT,  ■WTHISPEBIWa. 
See  Wkispkeino  PaoTOBiLoauY ;  aud  Physical 

EXAMIHATION. 

PEDICTHiTJS.— Three  species  of  lice  are 
parasitic  an  man:-^l)  PedicuUiu  capitis;  (2) 
Pedicidus  vestimenti  vel  corporis ;  and  (3)  Peii- 
culus  pubis.  .       .      ,■ 

1.  Peiumlus  capitis.— 1h\»  species  of  pediou- 
lus  infests,  the  head,  especially  the  occiput,  and 
deposits  itsie^ggs  on  the  shaft  of  the  hair,  usually 
not  far  from  the  root.    The  ovum  is  a  small. 
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oval,  semi-transparent  body,  somewhat  cupped 
at  its  free  extremity,  and  very  firmly  attached 
by  a  short  peduncle  to  the  hair.  The  young 
are  hatched  in  about  five  davs.  The  louse  when 
full-grown  is  about  a  line  in  length,  the  female 
being  larger  than  the  male.  The  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  which  is  oval,  are  distinct.  The 
head  is  furnished  with  two  short  antennae,  and 
large, ,  black,  prominent  eyes.  Springing  from 
the  thorax  are  six  well-developed  legs,  armed 
with  strong  claws,  with  which  the  animal  grasps 
the  hair.  On  the  back  of  the  male  is  seen  a 
conspicuous,  elongated,  conical  organ,  the  penis. 
The  animal  is  of  a  semi-transparent,  dirty-white 
colour,  and  is  covered  with  short  scattered 
hairs. 

2.  Pediculus  vestimenti. — This  species  closely 
resembles  in  shape  and  general  appearance  the 
pediculus  capitis,  but  is  of  larger  size.  It  in- 
fests the  under-clothing,  with  a  preference  for 
that  of  a  woolly  kind,  and  it  attacks  and  irri- 
tates the  parts  of  the  skin  that  are  covered  by 
clothes.  The  Ova  are  deposited,  not  on  the  hair 
of  the  skin,  but  on  the  wool  or  fibre  of  the 
clothing,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  about 
five  or  six  days. 

3.  Pediculus  pubis. — This  is  much  smaller  and 
relatively  shorter  than  either  of  the  other  species, 
and  the  line  of  separation  between  abdomen  and 
thorax  is  less  marked.  The  abdomen  is  short 
and  rounded,  which  gives  the  animal  a  crab-like 
shape.  Like  the  other  species,  it  has  six  legs, 
armed  with  strong  claws  for  grasping  the  hair. 
This  louse  infests  the  pubic  region,  and  occa- 
sionally the  axilla  and  hairy  parts  of  the  face. 
The  ova  are  found  firmly  attached  to  the  hairs 
near  the  roots. 

The  different  species  of  pediculi  do  not  bite,  as 
they  have  no  jaws ;  but  they  pierce  the  skin  and 
draw  blood  by  means  of  a  sucking  apparatus  or 
kaustelhm,  and  in  this  way  they  derive  their 
sustenance  from  the  human  body.  Begarded  in 
a  pathological  aspect,  the  presence  of  pediculi  is 
described  as  a  disease  under  the  name  of  morbus 
pedioularis,  or  phthiriasis.     See  Phthikiasis.    < 

BOBERT   LlVEINO. 

FEXiIiAGBA  {pellis,  the  skin,  and  typo, 
a  seizure). — Syhon.  :  Fr.  Pellagre;  Ger.  Pel- 
lagra. 

DSiiiiiTiON. — An  erythema  of  the  skin,  Ery- 
thema pellagromm.  which  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  parts  of  the  body  most  exposed  to  the  lights 
especially  the  back  of  the  hands  and  neck  and 
the  breast. 

.  Pellagra  has  been  regarded  as  a  local  coup  de 
soleil,  wheaee  it  is  likewise  called  mal  del  sole. 
The  disease  being  indigenous  to  hot  countries, 
and  common  among  the  peasants  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  South  of  France;  it  has  there  received  the 
names  of  mal  de  pad/rone,  mal  de  misere,  cattivo 
male,  and  scorbwto  Al/pino.  It  has  also  been  desig- 
nated by  authors  risipola  Lombarda,  rosa  Astu- 
riensis,  leprg,  Astvriensis,  elephantiasis  Italioa, 
and  el^hantiaeis  Astv/riensis,  These  several  names 
point  to  different  features  of  its  history,  some- 
(times  alluding  to  its  appearance  ;  for  example, 
the  'red  disease,*  mM  de  la  rosa  ;  sometimes  to 
the  class  of  people  liable  to  its  attack,  namely, 
agticultuial  labourers;  sometimes  to  its  Die- 
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lumed  causa— the  sun,  misery,  and  unwholesome 
maize  {raphmia  nuMka);  and  sometimes  to 
theoretical  analogies,  as  in  the  instance  of  seor- 
lutnB,  lepra,  and  elephantiasis. 

JiiioBiGT.— The  local  symptoms  of  pellagra 
prepare  us  for  the  consideration  of  a  neurosis, 
in  wliioh  there  exists  undoubtedly  a  predisposing 
cause,  as  well  as  an  exciting  cause  and  subse- 
quent constitutional  disorder.  The  predisposing 
causes  are  heredity,  which  is  unquestionable  ; 
poverty;  insufficient  and  improper  food  and 
Sothing;  malaria:  and  especially  unwholesome 
miso,  which  constitutes  the  staple  article  of 
diet  in  some  of  the  countries  wherein  the  disease 
isendemic.  A  certain  fungus,  »ponsonum  may- 
ivs,  has  been  accredited  with  being  a  special 
cause  of  the  disease.  The  sun's  rays  are  regarded 
as  the  immediate  exciting  cause,  and  its  power 
is  more  particularly  evinced  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  has  been  expressed  by  the  term  '  rer- 
nal  insolation.* 

Symttomsv— The  local  affection,  to  the  outward 
eye,  is  at  first  an  ordinaiy  erythema,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  centrifugal  growth.  In  the  beginning 
it  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  without  swelling ;  then 
it  becomes  more  or  less  deeply  pigmented  in  the 
centre ;  and  later  on,  the  area  beOomes  bleached 
and  atrophic,  while  the  margin  still  remains 
actire.  In  its  early  stage  the  congestion  of  the 
ekin  is  attended  with  tingling  and  prickling 
paiBI  subsequently  it  loses  its  sensibility,  and  is 
more  or  less  completely  benumbed.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  local  disease  there  occur  desqna- 
natioli,  chapping,  with  exudation  and  incrus- 
tation, and  sometimes  vesicles  und  pustules. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  pellagra  are 
such  as  point  to  a  serious  injury  of  the  nervous 
system.  They  are : — nausea,  vertigo,  heat  of  epi- 
gastrium, diarrhosa,  lassitude,  disturbed  vision, 
cramp  and  neuralgic  pains;  the  pulse  being 
feeble,  the  tongue  red,  and  the  appetite  vora- 
cious. These  symptoms  are  attended  with  pros- 
tpation  of  strength  and  emaciation.  They  con- 
tinue for  a  period  of  three  months,  and  are 
liable  to  be  re-excited  by  every  exposure  to  the 
wn.  The  following  spring  the  symptoms  re- 
turn with  greater  intensity,  affecting  more  and 
nore  deeply  the  nervous  system  and  brain ;  and 
■mallythe  patient  drifts  into  dementia,  melan- 
cbolia,  or  mania.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease the  patient  is  extremely  emaciated ;  the  skin 
allow  and  shrunken;  the 'lips  pale;  the  pulse 
»»t,  eatyto  seventy  in  the  minute;  and  the 
ertremities  cold  and  tremulous.  Serous  effiision  i 
OMura  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  eerebro-spinal 
Md visceral;  and  the  sufferers-die  from  exhau»- 
mn,  sometimes  from  isoftening  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  sometimes  from  colliquative  diar- : 
™a,  and  sometimes  from  typhoid  fever. 

faoaNosis.-Pellagra  is  generally  fatal  after 
« lew  years  when  left  to  take  its  course;  but! 
»Bay  last  for  a  period  ranging  between  one  and 
nny  years.  Itis  curable,  when  properly  treated, '. 
'itteproportionofTS  per  cent! 

iBSiTMBNT.-The  most  successful  treatment 

™  pMlagra  is,  that  which  may  be  reasonably  de- 

dS.  ?  "",  "^'"ati™  of  the  causes  of  the  \ 

a  S  7.°'^;  ""P'"^*^  ''ygi™i=  conditions;! 

MUM  diet  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable 

•  ""'"»  'T'e;  and  tonic  medicines,  espe- 
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cially  quinine,  phosphates,  and  chaljbeat  es.  To 
this  general  plan  may  be  added,  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  exposure  to  the  sun,  aiid  the  particular 
treatment  needed  for  complications,  for  example 
the  nerve-symptoms  and  diarrhoea.  The  local 
treatment  should  consist  in  the  use  of  soothing 
and  protective  lotions  and  ointments,  such  as 
oxide  of  zinc  and  lime-water,  or  oxide  of  zinc  oint- 
ment; and  pencilling  the  margin,  when  the  disease 
is  obstinate,  with  iodine  liniment.  In  cases  of  the 
disease  of  small  extent,  such  as  are  occasionally 
brought  to  this  country  from  tropical  climates, 
arsenic  likewise  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful 
remedy.  EnASMns  Wilson. 

PELODEEA. —  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
'  free  nematoids,'  one  species  of  which  (P.  setigera. 
Bast.),  according  to  the  determination  of  the 
present  writer,  has  been  found  as  a  parasite 
within  the  human  body,  under  the  following 
circumstances : — In  the  autumn  of  1879  a  febrile 
epidemic  prevailed  amongst  the  boys  on  board 
the  reformatory-school  ship  'Cornwall,'  which 
was  investigated,  and  reported  upon  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Power,  for  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  were  in  several  respects 
related  to  those  of  typhoid  fever ;  in  others  to 
those  of  trichiniasis.  Two  months  after  burial, 
the  body  of  the  only  boy  who  had  died  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Power  and  Dr.  Cory.  From  the 
absence  of  all  characteristic  lesions,  they  decided 
that  this  boy  had  certainly  not  died  from  enteric 
fever.  Mr.  Power  adds:—'  This  conclusion  was 
more  than  confirmed  by  the  results  of  micro- 
scopic investigation  conducted  with  reference  to 
trichiniasis.  In  the  very  first  specimen  exa- 
mined—a few  fibres  from  one  of  the  abdominal 
muscles — was  found  a,  wandering  tmd  living  tri- 
china; and  further  search  revealed  the  presence 
of  these  parasites  in  most  of  the  muscles  ex- 
amined. Although  tolerably  abundant,  in  none 
of  the  muscles  had  the  parasite  reached  the  stage 
of  encapsulation.' 

Doubts  were  subsequently  expressed  in  some 
quarters,  as  to  whether  the  parasites  were 
trichinae;  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  were 
free  nematoids  belonging  to  the  genus  Rhabditis. 

All  the  existing  microscopical  specimens  were 
therefore  handed  over  to  the.  present  writer.  The 
result  went  to  show  that  the  creatures  found 
were  distinctly  different  from  trichinae.  They 
were  in  their  mature  state,  of  about  the  same 
size  as  embryo  or  muscle  trichinae,  and,  as  the 
drawings,  furnished  by  the  writer  show,  they  ex- 
hibited altogether  different  anatomical  chapacters 
(see  Ninth  Report  Local  Gmiernment  Board,. foi 
1 879 ;  Appendix).  He  determined  that  the  organ- 
ism was  a  previously  unknown  species  of  the  genus 
Pelodera,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  P.  sHigera. 
''  In  relation  to  the  fact  that  the  members, of 
this  genus  of  free  nematoids  have  hitherto  been 
found  '  in  damp  earth  and  decaying  substances,' 
and  especially  in  fragments  of.  muscle  buried 
in  damp  earth,  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  particular  nematoids  were  found 
ahve  in  a  corpse  which  had  been  buried  for  a 
period  of  two  months.  The  facts  go  no  further 
than  this,  with  the  addition  that  the  boy  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  obscure  febrile  disease.  AH 
intermediate  links  as  to  source  of  infection;  and  as 
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to  the  existence  of  the  parasites  in  the  body  dur- 
ing life,  or  even  shortly  after  death,  are  wanting. 
Should  subsequent  investigation  confirm  the 
"■viiBW  that  the '  Cumwall '  epidemic  was  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  nematoids  above  referred 
to,  then  we  should  have  to  admit  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  fleshworm  diseases  in  the  human 
subject,  the  one  caused  by  the  trichina  flesh- 
worm,  and  the  other  by  the  pelodera  flesh-worm. 
And,  just  as  the  one  afiection  is  now  commonly 
known  as  '  trichiniasis,'  so  might  the  other  be 
designated  '  peloderiasis.' 

H.  Ceaslton  Bastun. 

PELVIC  AB  SCESS.  — DEFiHiTioif.  —  An 
abscess  situated  in  the  pelvis,  and  generally  con- 
nected with  some  uterine  affection. 

jEtiolout.— The  causes  of  pelvic  abscess  are : 
1.  Breaking  down  of  tubercles;  2.  Suppu- 
rative action,  the  result  of  broken-down  heema- 
tocele  or  suppurating  ovarian  cyst;  3.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvic  peritoneum ;  and  4.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue  in  connection  with 
the  uterine  ovaries,  broad  ligaments,  or  the 
general  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis. 

Pelvic  peritonitis  and  cellulitis  being  often 
combined,  pelvic  abscess  may  arise  from  the  joint 
action  of  these  causes ;  and,  indeed,  after  an  ab- 
scess has  arisen,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  differentiate  as  to  its  primary  origin. 

Symptoms. — Pain  of  a  shooting  character,  with 
increased  local  tenderness,  accompanied  by  rigors, 
sweating,  and  pyrexia,  supervening  upon  the 
symptoms  of  pelvic  cellulitis  or  of  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis, will  generally  indicate  the  onset  of  the 
affection.  See  Pjavio  Cellulitis;  and  Pelvic 
Pbbitonitis. 

An  abscess  having  arisen  in  the  pelvis,  it 
conforms  to  the  same  general  laws  as  abscesses 
in  other  parts,  its  direction  depending  upon 
the  tension  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  an 
Bibscess  generally  burrowing  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance.  Thus  pelvic  abscess  may  open 
in  the  following  directions,  singly  or  combined : — 
1.  Through  the  abdominal  walls  and  saphenous 
openings.  2.  Into  the  peine  viscera,  as  the 
bladder,  rectum,  vagina,  or  urethra.  3.  Through 
the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  near  the  anus.  i.  Through 
the  pelvic  foramina,  either  obturator  or  sacro- 
ischiatic.  5.  Through  the  pelvic  roof  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  6.  Into  the  lumbar  region,  in 
the  position  of  the  kidney. 

Such  are  the  many  and  various  courses  which 
an  abscess  originating  in  the  pelvis  may  take. 
Fortunately  some  of  those  enumerated  are  rare, 
such  as  opening  into  the  peritoneum.  No  doubt 
its  starting-point  has  much  to  do  with  its 
subsequent  course,  which  admits  of  explanation 
chiefly  on  anatomical  grounds.  Should  an  abscess 
open  into  the  peritoneum,  then  our  trouble  will 
no  longer  be  with  the  absiiess,  but  with  the  peri- 
tonitis that  ensues,  so  that  we  may  lose  sight  of 
the  primary  disease  in  the  gravity  of  the  secon- 
dary. 

Should  the  abscess  open  into  the  rectum,  we 
shall  have  a  discharge  of  pus  and  faecal  matter, 
of  a  most  foetid  character,  by  the  bowel.  On  its 
opening  into  the  bladder  long-continued  cystitis 
may  supervene.  Should  a  communication  become 
established  between  these  two  organs,  we  shall 
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have  the  indication  of  faecal  matter  present  in 
the  urine, 

TjtEATMgNT. — Pelvic  abscess  must  be  treated 
as  deep-seated  abscesses  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  in  the  early  stages,  namely,  by  inducing 
pointing  by  hot  fomentations  or  poultices ;  but 
when  matter  has  formed  the  treatment  will  vary 
somewhat,  according  to  the  position  the  abscess 
takes: — 1,  When  the  abscess  is  threatening  to 
point  above  Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  generally 
wisest  not  to  use  the  lancet  until  the  skin  is  seen 
to  be  definitely  implicated.  2.  When  the  matter 
is  burrowing  down  the  leg,  or  away  from  the 
pelvis,  beneath  the  fasciae,  it  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  usual  rules  laid  down  in  surgery 
for  deep-seated  abscesses,  3.  Should  the  matter 
be  in  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  bulging  into  the 
vagina  and  rectum,  and  highly  irritative  symp- 
toms exist,  then  it  will  be  advisable  to  empty  by 
aspiration,  or  if  pus  be  clearly  observed,  to  open 
with  full-sized  trochar  and  cannula.  When  the 
fluid  is  evacuated,  it  is  well  to  pass  up  a  drainage 
tube,  carefully  withdrawing  the  cannula,  and 
leaving  the  tube  in  position,  through  which  Jie 
cyst  should  be  washed  out  twice  daily  with  a 
disinfecting  fluid,  such  as  some  preparation  of 
iodine;  the  tube  can  be  removed  when  the 
discharge  ceases  to  flow.  Should  haemorrhage 
have  occurred  in  the  cyst,  the  diiBculty  of  evacua- 
tion of  its  contents  will  be  great;  in  this  case  it 
has  been  recommended  to  lay  open  the  cyst  with 
a  bistoury. 

The  pasture  the  patient  assumes  is  also  of 
importance,  the  pus  should  gravitate  to  the 
opening;  thus,  supposing  the  opening  in  the 
rectum  or  bladder,  then  the  vertical  posture  will 
expedite  the  cure.  In  the  same  way  any  other 
position  may  be  assumed  which  fulfils  this  end. 

The  general  health  must  always  be  ke]>t  up 
by  the  administration  of  tonics,  good  food,  and 
stimulants,  so  as  to  counteract  the  exhaustioc 
due  to  the  prolonged  suppuration. 

J.  Braxton  Hicxs. 

FELVIO  CBLLUIiITIS.— SVMON. :  Fara- 
metritis  (Schroeder,  Virchow,  ani  MattnewB 
Duncan);  Perimetritia, 

Defikition. — An  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  surrounding  the  pelvic  organs,  both  in  the 
male  and  female,  but  much  more  frequently  in 
the  latter,  and  therefore  more  especially  of  the 
areolar  tissue  in  connection  with  the  uterus  and 
its  appendages.  Various  views  have  been  held 
with  respect  to  the  pathology  of  pelvic  cellulitis, 
each  author  giving  a  name  according  to  his  idea 
of  its  origin ;  though,  indeed,  two  distinct  afiec- 
tions,  pelvic  cellulitis  and  pelvic  peritonitis,  are 
described  under  the  general  name  of  pelvic  cel- 
lulitis. 

MTiouiOY. — The  causes  of  pelvic  cellulitis  are 
many  and  various,  but  it  may  be  broadly  stated 
that  it  may  arise  from  any  irritation  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  either  of  the  uterus,  vagina, 
or  rectum,  whether  septic  or  benign.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  traumatic  and  conssquently 
most  cases  are  seen  in  connection  with  the  puer- 
peral state,  and  after  operations  connected  with 
the  female  genital  organs ;  but  in  some  persons, 
due  no  doubt  to  some  remarkable  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  patient,  the  passage  even  of  a  sound,  or  th* 
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latention  of  a  pessary,  sliglit  cause  as  it  may 
uem  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  excite  all  the  phe- 
"omenaof  peWio  cellulitis.    Of  the  other  than 
tiaiimatio  causes  may  be  mentioned  dysmenoiv 
tto  suppression  of  the  menses,  and  gonorrhoea. 
iHAioMicAi.  Chabaotbbs.— It  Tvas  not  until 
Nonat  and  Bemutz  began  to  study  the  subject  of 
pelvie  cellvaitis  that  any  progress  can  be  said 
to  have  been  made  in  regard  to  its  pathology. 
Konat  seems  to  have  considered  that  the  pelvic 
cellular  tissue  vas  chiefly  the  seat  of  this  affec- 
tion; whilst   Bemutz,  writing    shortly  after- 
uaids,  denied  that  the  cellular  tissue  was  in  any 
way  affected,  and  described  it  as  an  affection  of 
tie  pelvio  peritoneum ;  hence  we  have  the  term 
'peri-uterine  phlegmon'  of  Nonat,  and  'pelvi- 
puritonitis'  of  Bemutz.    Virchow,  and  Matthews 
Duncani  following  his  suggestion,  have  used  the 
terns 'fpara-metritis'  and'peri-metritis;'  'para- 
signifying  an  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
'peri-'  an  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane 
ranonnding  the  uterus.      Schroeder  uses  the 
term  pelveo-peritonitis  in  much  the  same  way  as 
BJrnntz;  and  adopts  the  '  para-metritis '  of  Vir- 
elioif.  Ctuveilliier,  Champonierre,  and  Tilt  have 
pointed  out  the  share  which  they  believe  the 
lymphatics  play  in  this  disease,  and  to  this  they 
give  the  name  of  lymphangitis.  The  t«rms  pelvio 
cellulitis  and  pelvic  peritonitis  appear  in  the  no- 
menclature of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  we 
see  no  good  reason  to  alter  the  names.     Patho- 
logically, no  doubt,  the  distinction  can  be  made 
in  most  cases,  but  clinically  some  difficulty  arises, 
and  many  and  various  have  been  the  computa- 
tions as  to  their  relative  frequency.    Schroeder 
points  out  that,  even  pathologically,  the  false  cyst 
in  pelvic  peritonitis  may  become  so  thickened  as 
tq  resemble  that  of  pelvic  cellulitis,  and  as  the 
majority  of  cases  tend  towards  resolution,  and 
u  there  is  a  clinical  difficulty  as  to  diagnosis, 
coupled  with  their  frequent  coexistence,  there 
ami  always  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
theii  relative  frequency. 

Pelvic  cellulitis  being  caused,  as  we  have  said, 
by  some  initiation  of  the  genital  organs,  the 
iinettion  as  to  the  mode  of  its  production,  and 
Me  part,  which  the  different'  tissues  take  in  its 
tiansmutation,  has  been  frequently  discussed. 
Some,  after  the  suggestion  of  Dance,  supposed 
that  the  venous  system  acted  the  part  of  the 
tairiet  in  conveying  the  materks  morbi.  For  a 
long  time  the  profession  were  content  to  receive 
tba  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  until 
ftmilhier  and  Ohamponiferre  showed  the  part 
'hich  the  lymphatics  played  in  this  disease. 
waides  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
*»  cases  where  the  passage  of  a  sound  and 
meh-like  simple  irritants  are  the  cause  of  pelvio 
wllnlitis,  the  nerves  must  play  an  important 
put,  to  account  for  such  a  rapid  effusion  of  so 
WW  plastic  material. 

"Ivie  cellulitis  begins  by  an  exudation  of 
u  albuminous  nature  into  the  cellular  tissue. 
™8,  as  in  other  cellular  inflammations,  may 
Mcome  absorbed,  tlie  fluid  portion  first,  and 
ntTV*^  portion  at  a  later  period;  or, 
»tZ.  J  ''^'"S  '■>  resolution,  it  may  take  on  a 
KWgrade  metamorphosis,  and  end  in  abscess. 
.itiL'^ji  material  thrown  out  in  pelvic 
TOuuus,  follows  the  same  steps  wherever  it  may 
70 
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be  situated  in  the  pelvis,  although  its  name 
and  clinical  symptoms  vary  according  to  ita 
topographical  distribution.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
effused  material  is  thrown  out  into  the  cellular 
tissue  near  such  a  sensitive  organ  as  the  peri- 
toneum, the  inflammation  is  liable  at  any  time 
to  spread  to  and  involve  this  membrane,  by 
reason  of  its  continuity.  The  peritonitis  may 
either  become  localised,  or  may  spread  and  in- 
volve the  whole  membrane,  giving  rise  to  general 
peritonitis  ;  when  the  latter  result  occurs  it  is 
generally  due  to  a  septic  cause,  frequently  spread- 
ing with  extreme  rapidity.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  lymphangeitis  plays  an  important  part  in 
cases  of  this  kind. 

Symptoms. — A  small  amount  of  pelvio  cellu- 
litis may  in  itself  give  rise  to  very  slight  symp- 
toms, perhaps  merely  a  sense  of  uneasiness  iu 
the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  often 
the  case  in  slow  recovery  from  the  lying-in  state, 
and  may  be  overlooked,  a  vaginal  examination 
not  being  deemed  necessary,  the  symptoms  vary- 
ing much  according  to  the  rapidity  and  the 
quantity  of  the  exudation.  Should  a  large  quan- 
tity be  exuded,  the  most  prominent  symptoms  will 
be  more  severe,  namely,  more  or  less  tenderness 
on  deep  pre.ssure,  with  dull  aching  pain  in  the 
pelvis,  languor,  and  pyrexia ;  along  with  these 
there  may  be  obstinate  constipation  and  pain 
in  defaecation.  Dysuria  also  may  be  a  pro- 
minent symptom.  The  presence  of  the  last  two 
symptoms  will  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the 
effusion,  and  its  pressure  on  the  reotam  and 
bladder. 

Physical  signs  per  vaginam. — In  the  early 
stage,  there  being  only  an  efinsion  of  fluid,  its 
detection  wiU  be  difficult;  but  as  the  matter 
becomes  more  solid,  we  shall  be  aware  of  a  dense 
mass,  usually  limited  to  one  or  other  side  of  the 
uterus,  but  if  the  amount  be  large,  entirely  sur- 
rounding the  organ.  This  effusion  is  generally 
in  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  either  at- 
tached to  or  separate  from  the  uterus,  but  usually 
fixed  to  it ;  and  when  the  effiised  matter  has  had 
time  to  consolidate,  it  is  of  considerable  hard- 
ness, similar  to  that  of  a  uterine  fibroid,  but 
generally  irregular  in  outline,  often  following  the 
form  of  the  roof  of  the  vagina.  A  uterus  fixed 
by  hard,  irregular,  arid  immovable  swelling  is 
considered  by  some  as  pathognomonic  of  pelvic 
cellulitis.  Pain  running  down  the  legs,  on  flexion 
and  abduction  of  the  thigh,  owing  to  implication 
of  the  lumbar  nerves,  simulating  hip-joint  disease, 
is  also  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign  in  some  cases. 

At  the  onset  the  temperature  generally  rises 
in  theeveningto  101°  or  102°,  rarely  higher,  and 
is  lower  in  the  morning. 

The  pulse,  according  to  Br.  Galabin,  is  full  in 
the  benign  cases ;  but  in  the  septic  form  it  is 
dicrotic,  and  towards  the  end  in  fatal  cases  be- 
comes extremely  so.  The  pulse  and  temperature 
form  a  valuable  guide  as  to  the  state  of  the  case. 
Favourable  cases  may  recover  in  a  few  days, 
but  generally  go  on  for  weeks  or  months, 
the  absorption  gr.idually  taking  J)lace,  its  dura- 
tion depending  much  on  the  general  state  of 
the  patient  and  the  amount  effused.  But  should 
the  case  break  down  and  end  in  abscess,  the  pre- 
sence of  this  will  be  shown  by  increased  pyrexia, 
probably  rigors,  and  localised  pain  of  a  shooting 
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iharacter.     Eor  the  signs  of  inflammation  ex- 
tending to  the  peritoneum,  see  Pbltic  Pbbi- 

TONITIS. 

DiASKOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  pelno  cellulitis 
from  the  diseases  with  Tchich  it  may  be  most 
readily  confounded,  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
on  Pelvic  Hjematocblb,  and  Peltic  Pebitonitis. 

Treatment. — When  the  pathology  of  pelvic 
cellulitis  is  fully  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  stage  to 
which  it  has  advanced.  In  the  acute  stage  we 
should  limit  ourselves  to  the  administration  of 
salines,  and  of  sedatives  for  the  relief  of  pain, 
opium  being  given  internally ;  and  locally,  hot 
fomentations  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  hot  injections  given  per  vaginam. 
Leeches  are  often  applied  with  much  benefit  to 
the  groin,  perineum,  or,  still  better,  to  the  os 
uteri — three  or  four  at  a  time,  thereby  removing 
any  temporary  congestion  of  those  parts.  The 
bowels  are  better  moved  by  an  enema,  than  by 
purgatives  given  by  the  mouth,  which  if  active 
may  cause  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
peritoneum.  When  the  inflammatory  action 
has  subsided,  the  re-absorption  of  the  plastic 
material  which  has  been  thrown  out  is  assisted 
by  the  administration  of  tonics,  as  iron  and 
quinine.  Iodide  of  potafisium  is  much  relied  on 
by  some  practitioners,  and  may  be  given  with 
advantage  combined  with  tonics  ;  but  probably 
the  best  means  of  promoting  absorption  is  by 
restoring  the  general  health  by  every  method 
possible.  The  Americans  and  Germans  recom- 
mend the  vaginal  douche  night  and  morning  for 
about  twenty  minutes ;  they  believe  that  it  acts 
as  an  absorbent  as  well  as  a  sedative.  In  the 
septic  variety  much  success  has  attended  the 
exhibition  of  large. doses  of  quinine,  five  grains 
every  four  hours  having  been  given  with  advan- 
tage. In  all  cases  rest  is  imperatively  called  for, 
even  after  the  inflanamatory  stage  is  past. 

J.  Beaxton  Hioks. 

PELVIC  H.aiMATOOBLB. — Synon.: 
Peri-uterine  Hsematocele;  Eetro-uterine  Haema- 
tocele ;  Pelvic  Thrombus. 

Natubb,— Neliiton  described  this  affection  as 
a  tense  bloody  tumour  situated  in  Douglas's 
cul-de-sac,  which  pushed  the  uterus  forward 
towards  the  symphysis  pubis.  Afterwards  every 
bloody  tumour  in  connection  with  the  pelvic 
organs  came  to  be  so  described  by  some  authors. 
Thus  Dr.  Barnes  classes  ruptured  uterus  with  an 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  as  an 
example  of  pelvic  haematocele. 

Any  effusion  of  blood  which  takes  place  either 
from  ruptured  uterus  or  from  other  organs  is  not 
by  most  authorities  now  considered  as  true  pelvic 
haematocele ;  indeed,  blood  effused  from  the  liver, 
kidney,  or  other  organ  Which  has  found  its  way 
into  Douglas's  pouch,  might  thus  be  included 
under  this  name.  Pelvic  hsematocele  consists 
of  two  varieties,  to  which  the  names  of  retro- 
uterine  htmatocele,  or  better,  tntra-perUmeal 
fusmatocele ;  and  pelvic  thrombm,  have  been  given. 
The  first  of  these  affections  may  be  described 
as  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  retro-uterine  sac, 
smbsequently  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  peri- 
toneum by  an  effusion  of  plastic  material.  "The 
second  variety,  pdvic  thrombus,  is  an  eftiision 
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of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  peWe 
organs,  and  more  especially  of  that  in  connection 
with  the  uterus.  Even  with  this  limitation  of 
applications,  the  frequency  of  pelvic  hsematocele 
has  been  variously  stated  by  different  authors; 
thus  Scanzoni  and  Schroeder  reckon  it  a  rare 
disease,  whilst  Zeyfurt  reckons  it  as  occurring 
in  5  per  cent,  of  all  uterine  cases.  Inasmuch 
as  most  cases  recover,  the  diagnosis  must  depend 
solely  on  »  careful  analysis  of  the  clinical 
history. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  we  should  distinguish 
between  the  two  affections,  and  we  shall  employ  the 
term  thrombus  as  applying  to  an  efiusion  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  uterus,  and 
the  term  retro-vterine  haematocele  to  blood  which 
has  gravitated  into  the  peritoneal  pouch  between 
the  uterus  and  rectum.  These  diBtiuctions  are 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  can  in  most  cases 
bo  discovered  both  clinically  and  pathologi- 
cally. 

A.  Betro-uterine  Hsematocele. — Mnoiaai. 
— The  causes  of  retro-uterine  hsematocele  are  as 
follows : — 1.  rupture  of  the  uterine  wall  from  any 
cause,  including  aneurisms  and  varices ;  2.  rupture 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes  (hsematometra)  from  extro- 
uterinefcetation;  3.  ovulatJonand  ovarian  tumour; 
and  4.  rupture  of  other  viscera  in  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

SiMPTOMS. — These  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
rupture  of  any  viscns,  and  the  escape  of  blood 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Thus,  there  will  be 
sudden  onset  of  pain ;  prostration  and  collapse, 
greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
anaemia ;  often  vomiting,  which  is  at  times  ex- 
cessively severe.  Nothing  can  be  felt  at  first 
on  physical  examination,  owing  to  the  liquid 
state  of  the  blood ;  but  as  the  blood  coagulates, 
hardness  will  supervene,  displacing  the  uterus — 
the  amount  and  direction  of  the  displacement 
depending  on  the  position  which  the  blood  as- 
sumes. This,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  gene- 
rally to  be  found  posteriorly,  thus  pushing  the 
uterus  forward  towards  the  pubes.  In  a  short 
time  inflammatory  action  may  be  set  up,  so  as  to 
limit  the  effusion,  and  in  this  case  will  not  be  of 
a  severe  peritonitlc  type;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  general  peritonitis  may  be  established, 
which  generally  ends  fatally  ;  or,  again,  the 
inflammatory  process  having  become  limited 
by  plastic  material,  it  may  follow  the  usual 
course  of  pelvic  abscess. 

B.  Felvie  Thrombus.  —  JEtioloot.  —  The 
chief  causes  of  pelvic  thrombus  are  haemor- 
rhage arising  from  interruption  or  suppression 
of  the  menses,  or  from  sexual  excitement ;  and 
hsemorrhage  from  diminished  resisting  power  of 
the  vessels,  in  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  scor- 
butus, or  purpura. 

Hsemorrhage  which  has  thus  arisen  may  follow 
the  usual  course  of  extravasated  blood,  namely, 
coagulation  and  absorption^  or  proceed  to  the 
formation  of  an  abscess. 

Symptoms. — These  will  depend  on  the  amount 
of  the  effusion  and  its  position.  In  general  the 
quantity  will  be  less  than  in  retro-uterino  hssma- 
tocele.  It  is  generally  greater  when  it  occurs 
in  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  which  it  may 
separate  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  reaching 
sometimes  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.    H<np> 
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■Ttr,  blood  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue  is 
BMessaiUyunder  restraint,  though  the  pain  would 
:e  thereby  increased.       . 

In  this,  as  in  the  affection  just  deiscribed,  we 
have  a  sudden  onset  of  symptoms,  but  we  do  not 
havs  audi  marked  anaemia,  for  the  amount  of 
the  effusion  is  hardly  jso  large.  And  we  miss 
those  symptoms  of  severe  collapse  which  depend 
upon  an  effusion  ,of  blood  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  In  fact,  here  we  have  more  the  symptoms 
of  hsmorrhage  per  se,  as  in  any  other  case  of 
hmnorrhage,  the  effUsion  being  situated  outside 
the  peritoneum. ,  We  seldom  have  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  Anpeyvening,  but  rather  those  due  to 
the  displacement  which  the  mass  occasions.  The 
effusion  may  either  be  absorbed,  or  it  may  end 
in  abscess,  which  pursues  the  usual  course  of 
plvic abscess.    ficePBLvio  Abscess. 

DiAflK08is.—Theseswellings,produ6edby  blood- 
fusion,  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  many 
other  troubles  about  the  uterus.  _  The  most  fre- 
quent position  is  in  either  broad  ligament,  where 
they  may  simulate  fibroma,  ovarian  tumour,  and 
especially  cellulitis  of  the  same  part.    The  next 
position  in  frequency  is  behind,  in  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  uterus  and  rectum,  where  the 
hsmatocele  may  imitate  letroflected  uterus  or 
iumour  in  Dougbis's  pouch.    "When  the  haemor- 
rhage is  found  at  .the  roof  of  the  vagina,  or 
Wveen  the  bladder  and  ucerns,  it  gives  the 
ph;sical  characters  of  a  fibroma  in  the  anterior 
mil,  of  pregnancy,  or  of  cellulitis.    It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  diagnosis  depends  much  on  a 
elear  clinical  history,  either  from  the  patient  or 
her.  friends,  which  in  some  cases  is  difficult  to 
obtain, 
.Tubatsbnt. — This  divides  itself   into,  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  wiU  be  the  arrest  of  the 
bmonhage  (should  it  still  be  going  on) ;  and 
the  second,  the  applicationof  such  means  as  tend 
to  resolutioi;  and  absorption  of  the  coagnlum. 
The  first  indication  will  be  fulfilled  by  absolute 
reat,^d  the  administration  of  haemostatics,  such 
as  gallic  acid,  lead,  .turpentine,  and  other  like 
remedies  on  which  we  are  wont  to  place  reliance 
for  internal  haemorrhage,  combined  with  opiates. 
But  inasmuch  as  vomiting  is,  often  a  severe  and 
prominent  symptom,   and    medicines  are    with 
difflmlty.kept  down  a  sufBcient  time  to  be  of 
lavice,  the  .opiates  may  have  to  be  given  by  the 
Wv^  or  jgpodermieaUy.    Ice-bags  or,  if  these 
ate  not  .at  hand,  cold  lotions,  should  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  even 
introduced  ^ler.Di^Bam.    At  the  same  time  a 
httlo  ice  may,  bo  [given  to  suck.^   Small  doses 
»  opium,. or  any  of  its < preparations,  repeated 
Jt  intervals  if  (hey  can. he  retained,  tend,  both 
to  quiet  th»,oiionlatioo  and  support  the  system 
•8?iMt  loss.     Stimulants,  however,   and  hot 
"nnks  most  be  avoided.  If  rapture  of  aji  extra- 
"tennecyst  ,be  supposed  the  cause,  or  rupture 
01  an  ovarian  varix,  it,  may  be  advisable  to  per- 
»m  abdominal  section. 

^^''""ttonbage  having  ceased,  we  must  still 
wm  re^t  for  some  time,  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

In  Af  °^  *''°  ^^"^  ^8'"g  absorbed. 

iu  luliUing  ,tl,e  second  indication,  namely, 
"'f  Tfix'of  the  extravasation,  little  will  be 
Si-T"? '"''P'"S  ">«  system  ..in.  good 
P'Ml  health  by  the  administration  of  toliqs. 
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Iron  and  quinine  are  of  much  service.  Some 
practitioners  reljr  on  iodide  of  potassium  as  an 
absorbent;  it  may  be  given  combined  with 
quinine.  Should  a  recurrence  of  the  haemorrhage 
take  place  at  different  periods,  the  bromides  and 
iodides  have  been  considered  of  some  value  in 
quieting  the  action  of  the  ovaries. 

If  the  case  unfortunately  «nd  in  abscess,  the 
proper  treatment  will  be'that  of  pelvic,  abscess. 
See  Pelvic  Abscess.  J.  Bbaxiojt  Hjoks. 

PELTIO  PEBITOIJ-ITIS.— SiNON. :  Peri- 
metritis (Bernutz,  Virchow,  and  Matthews 
Buncan). 

Definition. — A  local  inflammation  of  that 
portion  of  the  peritoneum  surrounding  the  pelvic 
organs,  and  especially  the  uterus  and  broad  ligar 
ments.     See  Pelvic  Celiulitis 

JEtiolosy. — Pelvic  peritonitis  is  often  found 
as  an  extension  from  pelvic  cellulitis,  both  in 
the  puerperal  and  non-puerperal  state.  In  the 
non-puerperal  state  it-is  associated  with  uterine 
flexions  and  versions;  various  operations  on  the 
genital  organs ;  rupture  of  ovarian  cysts ;  abscess 
of  the  ovary  ;  escape  of  blood  from  the  Fallopia,n 
tube;  gonorrhoea;  malignant  disease;  carcinoma; 
and  tubercle. 

ANATOMiOAt  Ghakactees. — Here,  as  in  cellu- 
litis, the  part  which  the  veins,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves  take  is  still  open  to  controversy;  but  the 
lymphatics,  no  doubt,  take  the  most  important 
part. . 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  peritonitis  we 
have,  in  the  first  place,  an  effusion  varying  in 
character— either  serous,  plastic,  or  purulent. 
The  serum  may  either  be  absorbed,  or  ,beeome 
encysted  by  plastic  material,  and  form  a  false 
cyst,  which,  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  may  be 
of  n,  pyoid  nature,  forming  an  abscess  having 
the  usual  characters  of  pelvic  abscess. 

But  there  is  this  difference  from  the  exudatioii 
of  pelvic  cellulitis  and  that  of  pelvic  peritonitis, 
namely,  that  in  cellulitis  the  exuded  material  may 
be  absorbed,  leaving  but  few,  if  any,  relics  of  the 
l^ygone  inflammation,  whilst  in  peritonitiis  the 
fluid  portion  is  chiefly-  ajssorbed,  leaving  very 
often  strings;  or  bands  of  adhesions  matting 
together  the  various  organs.  A  not  uncommon 
occurrence  is  for  the  uterus,  if  previously  retro- 
fleeted,  to  be  bound  down  posteriorly  to  the 
sacrum,  but  it  may  be  equally  fixed  in  any  other 
direction  in  which  eflfiision  has  been  poured  out. 
The  effect  of  these  adhesions  is.  curious,  for  the 
ovary  has  been  rent  from  its  attachment,  and 
fixed  to  the  pelvic  brim  posteriorly.  These  adhe- 
sions may  stretch  and  give  rise  to  no  permanent 
displacements,  but  at  other  times  they  are  irre- 
mediable. Pregnancy  seems  to  have  most  influ- 
ence in  their  renioval;  and,  indeed,  this  has 
(leen  suggested  as  a  method  of  cure.  In  the  same 
way  they  may  hinder  the  action  of  the  uterus  in 
labour,  and  cause  pain  by  their  rigidity,  though 
they  often  hinder  conceptiop  or  give  rise  to  abor- 
tion,- and  sometimes  to  severe,  and  even  fatal 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  The  influence  of 
adhesions  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  after 
any  case  of  pelvic  peritonitis. 

Should  the  case  end  in  abscess  it  may  open 
in  any  of  the  ways  given  under  the  head  at 
Pelvic  Abscess. 
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SpiPTOMS.— In  cKronie  and  subacute  cases  of 
pelvic  peritonitis,  the  Bymptoms  are  usually  ob- 
scure, the  patient  (often  after  childbirth)  com- 
plaining only  of  a  drawing  sensation  at  the 
lower  portion  of  the  abdomen.  These  cases  fre- 
quently pass  unnoticed,  rest  in  bed  and  other 
remedies  sufficing  to  effect  a  cure. 

In  acute  cases,  the  symptoms  begin  'with  com- 
plaint of  a  severe  pain,  increased  by  pressure, 
with  fixedness  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  coils  of  the 
intestine  may  be  seen  mapped  out.  Along  with 
this  there  is  usually  a  wiry  pulse ;  but  if  the 
disease  be  of  septic  origin,  it  may  be  dicrotic. 
The  _  temperature  is  usually  above  102°,  but 
varying  night  and  morning.  We  may  also  notice 
a  Hippocratic  expression  of  the  countenance. 
Should  this  become  marked  we  should  have 
reason  to  fear  an  extension  to  the  general  peri- 
toneum. At  the  same  time  we  may  have  consti- 
pation, and  generally  severe  vomiting ;  and  by 
pressure  of  effused  material  on  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  there  may  also  arise  constipation  and 
dysuria.  Pervaginam,  we  may  discover  a  tumour 
laterally  high  up  in  the  pelvis,  and  not  easily  felt, 
both  on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  examin- 
ing hand,  and  from  the  severe  pain  to  which 
examination  gives  rise. 

But  again,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  cases 
do  occur  in  which  nearly  all  the  symptoms  are 
wanting,  although  the  attack  may  be  of  a  most 
malignant  type,  the  rapid  pulse  and  pyrexia, 
coupled  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, being  almost  our  only  guide.  A  vaginal 
examination  fails  to  give  us  any  indication  as  to 
its  nature,  owing  to  the  matter  being  purulent 
and  fluid.  These  cases  are  almost  always  of  septic 
origin. 

Diagnosis. — Pelvic  peritonitis  may  be  dia- 
gnosed from  pelvic  cellulitis  by  the  following 
considerations : — 


Felvio  CelMitis. 

1.  Tumour  easily  reached;  generally  easily 
and  early  felt  in  neighbourhood  of  broad  liga- 
ment, and  above  pelvic  brim. 

2.  Abdominal  pain,  increased  by  deep  pres- 
sure. 

3.  Temperature  usually  not  above  102°;  pulse 
full,  soft,  dicrotic  in  septic  form. 

4.  Retraction  of  thigh  with  abduction.  Pain 
down  leg. 

5.  Nausea ;  vomiting,  not  excessive. 

6.  Not  accompanied  by  tympanites. 

7.  Marked  tendency  to  suppuration. 

Pdvie  Peritonitis. 

1.  Tumour  not  noticeable  for  some  days. 

2.  Abdominal  tenderness  of  an  acute  kind, 
quickly  increased  on  pressure.  Perm  of  coils  of 
intestines  mapped  out  on  abdomen.  Fixation  of 
abdominal  muscles. 

3.  Temperature  above  102°  usually;  pulse 
wiry  in  benign,  dicrotic  in  septic  form.  _ 

i.  Pain  down  leg  and  retraction  of  thigh  never 
present. 

5.  Nausea;  vomiting  excessive. 

6.  Tympanites  present  in  severe  cases. 

7.  Constipation,  often  marked. 

8.  Suppuration  not  often  present. 


Tbeatmekt. — In  all  cases  of  pelvic  peritonitis, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  our  chief  point  is  rest, 
and  this  cannot  be  too  rigidly  insisted  upon.  The 
stage  of  the  disease,  whether  chronic  or  acute, 
will  indicate  the  amount.  Should  the  case  be  of 
a  subacute  nature,  then  reclining  on  a  couch  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary;  but  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  case  be  acute,  however  limited  in  area, 
then  it  is  essential  that  we  should  order  absolute 
rest  in  bed,  as  little  movement  as  possible  being 
allowed.  In  chronic  cases  this  point  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  physician ;  it  will  be 
for  his  consideration  what  part  the  local  con- 
dition bears  in  relation  to  the  general  health, 
and  whether  continuance  of  the  local  trouble 
will  not  cease  on  restoration  of  the  general 
health. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered — and  we  know 
of  none  in  which  so  much  mischief  is  done  by 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  true  condition — ^is 
the  administration  of  purgatives  in  the  acute 
forms.  The  same  rule  nolds  good  here  as  in  the 
treatment  after  an  operation  fbr  hernia,  namely, 
that  any  increased  peristaltic  movement  of  the 
intestines  is  liable  to  cause  an  extension  of  the 
peritoneal  complication.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  what  the  inflamed  peritoneum  wants  is  rest, 
to  lessen  the  friction  of  the  surfaces;  and  should 
any  unhealthy  matter  be  present,  time  is  ur- 
gently required  for  the  effiision  of  a  limiting 
plastic  material,  to  shut  it  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  after  its  formation, 
still  further  repose  is  necessary  to  prevent  its 
being  broken  down.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  our 
sheet-anchor  lies  in  the  administration  of  full 
doses  of  opium,  which  not  only  allays  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  peritoneum,  but  limits  the  peri- 
staltic movement  of  the  intestines.  If  the  bowels 
are  unrelieved  for  fourteen  to  eighteen  days,  no 
harm  will  accrue.  A  mild  enema  of  olive-oil  and 
gruel  will  be  the  best  measure  to  adopt  where 
necessity  requires  relief. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases,  for  the  same  reason, 
■we  should  never  purge  our  patient,  for  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  extending  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion to  the  general  peritoneum ;  a  mild  laxative 
daily,  or,  better,  an  enema,  will  answer  every 
purpose. 

If,  from  the  severity  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  and  the  absence  of  the  local,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  a  case  of  septic 
origin  to  deal  with,  quinine  must  be  given  in 
large  doses,  say  ifive  grains  every  four  hours,  by 
mouth,  by  the  bowel,  or  hypodermically.  Veiy 
marked  results  have  attended  the  exhibition  of 
this  drug  in  cases  otherwise  almost  hopeless. 
Sixty  grains  a  day  have  been  given  without  ill 
result — indeed  with  the  cure  of  the  patient. 
Should  the  peritonitis  appear  to  be  of  a  purely 
sthenic  form,  the  employment  of  the  old  remedy, 
mercury,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  that  of  the  opiates,  at  any  rate 
for  a  short  time ;  but  in  any  case  great  caution  is 
reqmred  lest  diarrhoea  be  induced.  In  this  form 
the  employment  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen  will 
also  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  inflammation. 
Care,  however,  must  be  observed  not  to  debilitate 
the  patient.  Hot  opiated  fomentations  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  all  cases  afford 
great  relief.  Should  the  case  lapse  into  a  chronic 
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liate,  iodide  of  potassium  may  ba  of  some  servias 
in  aiding  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  pro' 
duets.  The  bromide  has  also  been  given  with 
the  idea  of  lessening  congestion  and  quieting  the 
jction  of  the  ovaries. 

At  a  later  date  much  good  will  result  from  the 
naministration  of  tonics,  and  from  change  of  air, 
the  local  trouble  being  often  kept  up  by  the 
general  condition. 

Suoh  are  the  chief  indications  of  treatment. 
Vomiting,  dysuria,  and  other  complications  must 
te  treated  on  general  principles. 

J.  Bbaxtok  Hicks, 

PEMPHIGTTS  (t6/i^i|,  a  bladder). — Stoon.  : 
Pompholyi;  ^r.Pemphigus ;  Ger.  Slaaenkrank- 
Ut.  ' 

Dbfisiiiok.^-A  somewhat  rare  skin-disease, 
of  inde&nite  duration ;  in  which  blebs  or  bullae, 
(iontaining  serous  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  form  in 
greater  or  less  numbers  on  rarious  parts  of  the 
body  and  limbs;  burst;  dry  up,  and  produce 
crusts;  and  finally  disappear,  leaving  temporary 
stains,  hut  no  permanent  scars. 

JEiioiooT.— At  Vienna  Hebra  found  one  case 
ot  ohionio  pemphigus  in  10,000  adult  persons. 
In  29,933  patients  with  skin-diseases  of  all  kinds, 
eicluding  the  acute  exanthemata,  there  were  in 
Uiirteenyears  66  cases — 46  in  men,  and  20  in 
Tomen.    At  Prague,  in  five  years,  out  of  38,546 
licli  children,  64  had  pemphigus,  24  being  boys 
and  30  girls.    Pemphigus  is  much  more  frequent 
in  children  than  in  adults,  and  most  frequent  in 
the  first  eighteen  months  of  life.    At  Prague 
23  of  SI  cases  were  under  one  month  old.     In 
adults  all  ages  are  nearly  equally  disposed  to  it. 
In  childhood  females   seem    slightly   more 
disposed  than  males ;  in  adult  life  pemphigus 
vulgaris  attacks  three  times  as  many  men  as 
women.   Pemphigus  foliaceus  is  more  frequent 
in  women.    Neither  geographical  distribution, 
season  of  the  year,  nor  any  special  diet  or  habits 
of  life  seem  to  affect  the  development  of  the 
disease.    It  occurs  in  persons  of  all  tempera- 
meute,  and  in  the  healthy  as  well  as  in  the  deli- 
cate. "No  definite  relation  can  be  traced  between 
derangements  of  the  kidneys  and  pemphigus,  or 
between  the  latter  and  the  gouty  or  rheumatic 
diatheses.    In  a  few  instances  there  has  been 
a  mstmct  relation  between  pregnancy  and  the 
outbreak  of  buUte.     Pemphigus  is  never  en- 
demic.  Various  ejndemics,  chiefly  among  chil- 
disn,  hare  been  described  by  trustworthy  writers, 
of  which  the  latest  occurred  in  1869  at  Halle, 
jnd  in  1874  in  Paris,  both  in  new-born  infants, 
tut  It  seems  doubtful  whether  these  were  cases 
of  true  pemphigus,  and  not  rather  allied  to 
TOicella.    Outbreaks  of  pemphigus  have  ap- 
peared m  more  than  one  case  to  bo  determined 
2  >lMal  injury,  suoh  as  a  puncture  of  the  fin- 
V  11?°"  '"^  °°°  °'  ''"'°  instances  known  in 
wich  the  disease  has  been  transmitted  heredi- 
tarily. 

A  few  cases  of  locaUsed  outbreak  of  bullae— 
™  "™P'o.  on  one  hand  and  arm— have  been 
El  •"',°'""''°"'"'  '^"i  injuries  of  peri- 
Sh '"?^1'"™'>  *°^  '=^"1'=  meningitis  and 
"xyolitis  of  the  spinal  cord, 
mphigus  is  a  non-contagious  disease,  and 
aumpts  to  transfer  it  from  one  person  to 
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anotlier,   by   inoculating   the  contents  of  the 
buUse,  have  failed. 

An^tohic^l  Chabactebs. — ^In  pemphigus  the 
capillaries  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  skin  are 
dilated  with  blood,  and  this  hypersemia  is  fol- 
lowed by  exudation  from  them  of  serous  fluid, 
which  infiltrates  the  papillse  and  the  cells  of  the 
rete  mucosum,  and  finally  makes  its  way  beneath 
the  epidermis,  so  as  to  raise  and  separate  its 
uppermost  layers  from  the  parts  below,  thus 
forming  a  bidla  or  bleb.  The  parts  of  the  epi- 
dermis which  are  connected  with  the  hair-folli- 
cles resist  the  pressure  longest,  but  at  length 
give  way,  and  their  remains  then  hang  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  covering  of  the  bullae  as 
small  threads  or  processes. 

The  contents  of  the  bullae  consist  at  first  of 
nearly  pure  serum,  which  gives  on  heating  a 
flocculent  deposit  of  albumen  ;  later  on  the  fluid 
contains  numerous  pus-cells,  probably  due  partly 
to  migration  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  and 
partly  to  proliferation  of  the  rete  cells.  Occa- 
sionally it  contains  small  quantities  of  blood 
exuded  from  the  surface  of  the  cutis.  Bacteria 
were  found  in  one  case  during  life  (Sangster). 
The  reaction  is  at  first  neufxal,  but  is  faintly 
alkaline  in  the  older  bullae.  Soda  salts  predo- 
minate over  potash  salts.  In  two  cases  Jarisch 
has  detected  urea,  Ko  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease  by  a  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  urine,  or  of  the  blood,  although 
Bamberger  believes  that  there  is  an  excess  of 
ammonia  in  the  latter. 

No  post-mortem  examination  has  as  yet  re- 
vealed any  constant  alteration  in  the  organs  or 
tissues  which  would  account  for  pemphigus. 
General  anaemia,  and  wasting  of  the  muscles  and 
other  parts,  have  been  found  in  uncomplicated 
cases,  while  some  patients  have  died  of  intercur- 
rent pneumonia  and  of  phthisis.  In  more  than 
one  instance  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  has  been  found,  just  as  in  other 
chronic  wasting  diseases. 

Dbsceiption. — Pemphigus  may  occur  with- 
out apparent  assignable  cause  in  a  previously 
healthy  child  or  adult.  The  bullae  may  form  on 
a  perfectly  normal  skin,  or  else  a  circumscribed 
portion  of  skin  becomes  hypersemic,  and  the 
epidermis  over  it  is  raised  by  a  rapid  effusion  of 
serum  into  a  bulla,  which  enlarges  quickly,  so 
as  to  outstrip  and  cover  its  base.  The  bullas 
are  mostly  hemispherical  in  shape,  and  may 
reach  the  size  of  an  orange,  or  larger ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  vary  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
hazel-nut  or  walnut.  Their  contents  are  at  first 
clear  and  transparent,  but  in  a  day  or  two  they 
become  milky  and  opaque,  and  finally  purulent. 
The  coverings,  previously  tensely  filled,  burst ; 
and  the  discharge  dries  into  flat  yellow-brown 
or  blackish  crusts.  The  bullae  tend  to  a  sym- 
metrical distribution  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  and  also  in  some  cases  to  an  arrangement 
in  circles  or  semicircles.  They  may  also  spread 
peripherically,  fresh  bullae  forming  at  the  edge 
of  the  crusts,  or  stains  of  old  ones.  There  is 
no  areola  or  swelling  around  the  bullae,  but  red 
lines  are  sometimes  noticed  running  outwards 
from  them,  probably  due  to  inflamed  lymphatic 
vessels.  At  the  same  time  as  the  skin  is 
affected,  small   bullae  generally  form  on  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  inouth,  nose,  and  pha- 
rynx ;  and  they  have  been  seen  with  the  laryngo- 
scope on  the  posterior  surface  of  tie  epiglottis. 
They  haye  also  been  found  post  mortem  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  broncKi  and  of  the 
intestines,  and  are  probably  the  cause  of  the 
diarrhcea  and  bronchitis  from  which  pemphigus 
patients  sometimes  suffer.  Pemphigus  has  a 
marked  tendency  to  recur  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  each  outbreak  being  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  successive  crops  of  bullae.  A  few  bullae  may 
in  no  way  affect  the  general  health,  but  if  they 
are  numerous  they  may  be  preceded  by  rigors 
and  fever— 1 02°  to  103°  Fahr.— and  even  by  deli- 
rium and  other  cerebral  symptoms  in  children. 
The  disease  may  terminate  after  one  or  two 
attacks,  or  may  recur  at  intervals  and  with  in- 
creasing severity  for  years,  until  the  patient  is 
reduced  in  health  and  strength,  and  finally  dies 
in  ti  marasmic  state,  or  of  some  intercurrent 
disorder. 

Classification. — ^We  may  divide  pemphigus 
into  three  main  varieties: — 1.  P.  acutus;  2.  P. 
eArofflieus ;  and  3.  P.foliaeeus.  Other  varieties, 
such  as  P,  soUtarius,  when  duly  one  bulla  exists 
at  once;  P.  gangrenosus,  where  ulcers  succeed 
the  bullae ;  and  P.  prurigifioms,  where  itching 
is  a  conspicuous  symptom,  have  been  described, 
but  they  scarcely  merit  detailed  notice. 

1.  Pemphigua  acutus. — ^By  this  we  understand 
a  bullous  eruptipn' which  occurs  only  once  in 
the  same  individual,  has  a  short  duration  of 
from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  generally  terminates 
in  complete  recovery.  The  existence  of  such 
oases,  which  was  at  one  time  doubted,  is  now 
certain.  In  its  general  symptoms  P.  acutua 
resembles  the  acute' specific  diseases.  There  is  a 
prodromal  stage,  a  rigor,  great  prostration,  and 
albumin  may  appear  in  the  urine  (Senftleben). 
Fatal  cases  have  occurred.  ,    _ 

2.  Pemphigua  ohromieus  sen  mlgaria. — ^This, 
the  P.  diutmus  of  ■Willan,is  the  most  usual  form, 
and  the  one  to  which  the  above  description  cor- 
responds. This  form  may  assume  a  malignant 
character  by  the  number  of  bullae  present  at  one 
time,  and  by  their  prolonged  duration  and  rapid 
recurrence,  so  that  the  patient's  health  is  under- 
mined. 

3.  P.foliaceus  (CazenaveQ. — Under  this  name 
has  been  described  a  form  of  pemphigus  of  a 
peculiarly  malignant  character.  The  bullae  are 
few  and  smaE  at  first,  and  they  are  never 
tensely  filled  with  fiuid.  Other  bullae  form 
lound  each  central  bulla,  or  else  the  latter 
spreads  periphericaUy  per  contimmm,  until  at 
last  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
involved.  At  the  same  time  the  skin  does  not 
heal  over  the  situation  of  the  older  bullae,  but 
remains  moist  and  raw,  and  covered  either  with 
crusts  like  those  of  impetigo,  or  else  with  the 
loosened  coverings  of  the  buUae,  which  form 
large  lamsUae  or  scales,  from  which  the  disease 
derives  its  name.  The  scales  have  been  likened 
to  flaky  pastry.  This  form  is' happily  ex- 
tremely rare,  for  it  is  always  fatal. 

CoMPLicATioKS.— Pemphigus  has  been  seen 
occurring  simultaneously  with  small-pox,  and 
Tith  puri»ura.  Several  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  a  form  of  pemphigus  occurred  ill  the 
e»rly  weeks  of  pregnancy,  and  continued  until 


delivery.  In  one  rase  the  disease  recurred 
during  several  successive  pregnancies.  Pem- 
phigus pniriginosus  ii  a  name  which  has  been 
given  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  been  accom- 
panied by  severe  pruritus.  - 

Diagnosis.— The  fully-developed  eruption  of 
pemphigus  is  too  characteristic  for  it  to  be  miii- 
taken  for  any  other  disease.  The  diagnosis  may 
be  difScult  at  the  onset,  when  only  a  few  bullae 
have  appeared,  or  else  towards  the  termination 
of  an  attack,  when  only  scabs  or  stains  are  left ; 
in  the  first  case  the  absence  of  cnniculi  will  dis- 
tinguish it  from  some  rare  cases  of  scabies  of  a 
purely  bullous  form.  At  the  outset  it  may  bo 
also  necessary  to  distinguish '  its  buUSe  nom 
those  occurring  in  erysipelas;  from  the  use  of 
artificial  vesicants ;  from  burns ;  and  from  the 
friction  of  shoes,  clothes,  or  contiguous  portions 
of  skin.  The  bulIaS'  bf  herpes  iris  invariably' 
commence  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet ;' 
run  a  rapid  course;  and  assume  a  concentric 
circular  character.  The  bullae  which  not  unfre^ 
quently  occur  in  anaesthetic  leprosy  can  scarcely 
give  rise  to  difficulty,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  maculae  andothe^phenomeiia'  attending 
it.  In  long-staiding  cases  of  ^femphigus,  por- 
tions of  skin  which  are  exteMiTely  denuded  bf 
their  epidermis,  may  take  on  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  eczema  rubmm;  but  the.history, 
the  emaciation  and  Weakness  of  the  patient,  the 
dark  staining  of  the  skin,  with  absolute  absence 
of  infiltration  and  only  slight  irritation,  will 
render  it  easy  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  Syphi- 
litic pemphigus  is  distinguished  from  true  pem- 
phigus by  occurring  only  in  new-born  children  ; 
by  involving  principally,  though  not  exclusively, 
the  palms  and  soles;  by  leaving  the  mucous 
membranes  unaffected ;  and  lastly,  by  forming 
thick  crusts  when  the  bullae  burst,  under  which 
deep  ulcers  form. 

Phoqnosis. — ^This  is  favourable  in  the  early 
attacks,  but  doubtful  as  to  the  ultimate  result, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  disease 
roay  end  with  a  single  attack,  or  go  on  to 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  patient's  strength  in 
the  later  ones.  ' ' 

Tbeatment. — ^No  specific  remedy  for  pemphi- 
gus has  as  yfet  been  discovered;  the  nearest 
approach  to  one  is  arsenic,  which  in  some  cases 
of  relapsing  pemphigus,  especially  in  early  life, 
exerts  a  marvellous  action  on  the  disease,  not 
only  removing  all  traces  of  it  for  the  time,  but  re- 
straining its  further  invasion  during  longperibds 
(Hutchinson).'  In  other  cases  all  drugs  ai-e 
equally  powerless.  The  treatment  which  finds 
most  general  approval  consists  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  tonics,  especially  quinine  or  bark  and 
iron,  and  in  supporting  the'  strength  of  the 
patient  by  nourishing  fdod  and  wine.  External 
treatment  consists  in  puncturing  the  fully-formed 
bullae,  and  then  in  coating  the  parts  vrith  zinc, 
lead,  or  boracio  acid  ointment,  or  else  in  dust- 
ing them  vrith  starch  or  oxide  of  zinc.  In'  the 
pruriginous  form,  preparations  of  tar  and  warm 
baths  may  be  tried.  In  some  cases  bran  baths, 
and  in  others  alkaline  baths,  have  been  found 
beiieficial,  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
line  of  treatment  suitable  to  all  cases. 

Edwaud  I.  Spabks.' 
'  BoTised  by  Dr.  Alfred  Sangster. 
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PENIS.  Diseases  of.— Sruos. :  Fr.  Maladies 
ilk  Vim;  Sfankheiten  der  Euthe.— Taken  in 
theinridest  sense,  the  (Jiseases  of  the  penis  in- 
clude a  number  of  conditions  which  are  separ- 
stelv  described  in  this  .work,  such  as  diseases  of 
the  urethra,  gonorrhoea,  balanitis,  gleet,  syphilis, 
aadpiiapiBm.  For  a  discussion  of  these  subjects 
the  raader  is  referred  to  the  articles  under  their 
leveral  names.  In  this  place  there  remain  for 
consideration  the  fbllowing  morbid  states :— 1, 
Congenital  abnormalities;  2,  Phimosis,  acquired; 
3. Jieputial  calculi ;  4,  Paraphimosis ;  8,  Inflam- 
nution;  6, Gangrene;  7,  Herpes  preputials ;  8, 
Newgrowths;  9,  Cancer;  and,  10,  Elephantiasis. 

1.  Penis,  Congenital  Abnormalities  of. — 

Varioiu  abnormalities  are  from  time  to  tinie  met 
within  the  penis,  which  are  more  or  less  impor- 
tant Bcooiding  to  the  difficulties  in  micturition 
or  soxual  intercourse  to  which  tiiey  may  give 
rise,  and  the  consequent  ill  efiects  upon  the  per- 
sonal eomfort  and  general  health.  Ainbiig  such 
may  Ije  mentioned  certain  rudimentary  conditions 
of  the  Vhple  organ,  associated  or  not  with  defeo- 
tifo  development  of  other  parts  of  the  genito- 
urinary apparatus^undue  smallness  or  even  de- 
ficiency; disproportionate  largeness;  torsion  or 
lateral  deviation ;  in  extremely  rare  cases,  mul- 
tiplication (double  or  triple  penis);  abnor- 
malities in  excess  or  deficiency  of  particular  parts 
of  the  organ— epispadias ;  hypospadias ;  and 
phimosis.  The  three  last  named  require  special 
notice, 

(o)  Epispadias.— Dbfisition. — A  condition 
inmidi,  from  arrest  or  defect  indevelopment,  the 
upper  pans  of  the  urethra  and  corpus  spongio- 
sum are  wanting,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa  are 
not  properly  closed  together;  and  in  which,  con- 
■iiiuei(tiy,  the  penis  appears  more  or  less  com- 
pletelyfissnred  or  opoued  along  its  dorsal  aspect, 
and  the  Joor  of  the  urethra  is  exposed. 

SiMPiOMs  AND  Effects. — Tlus  condition  is 
most  frequently  associated  with  ectopia  vesicae 
(miBudder,  Diseases  of) ;  but  the  defect  may 
be  limited  to  the  penis. ,  In  iuost  instances  the 
prepuce  is  long  aiid  pendulous  below  the  glans ; 
mJ  this  is  imporjant,  inasmuch  as  it  may  often 
16  advantageously  used  in  remedial  plastic 
eperations. 

T)l8  attendant  inconveniences  and  discomforts, 
such  aSjincontinence  of  urine  and  unfitness  for 
Miual  congress,  though  varying  somewhat  in 
degree  with  the  extent  of  the  defect,  are'  so  great 
aid  80  constant,  that  any  reasonable  attempt  at 
remedy  ty  plastic  operation  may  be  considered 
JMtiaable.  It  must  be  confessed  that  such  at- 
tempts have  hitherto  resulted  much  more  fre- 
quently in  failure  than  in  success.  In  some 
awes,  however,  much  good  has  been  eflfected ;  and 
u  others  the  patients  have  been  enabled  to  wear 
apparatus  by  which  their  discomfort  has  been 
natenaUy  dimmished.  For  a  description  of  the 
janouj  methods  adopted,  reference  must  be  made 
Wworlaion  operative  surgery  and  special  trea- 

.(')  Hypospadias.— DEFnaiiON.— A  condition 
?  ™™'  ^^  'i''f«i!t»-e  development  of  the  ure- 
n^Tn  i  ''"'OMpus  spongiosum,  the  urethra 
•M.  J- V  '  '"'^''  ™'f'"=^  of  'he  penis,  at  a  vari- 
"  diitance  behind  the  glans;  and  in  which, 


during  erection,  the  penis  arches  more  or  less 
downwards  and  backwards.  The  prepuce  usually 
forms  a  kind  of  flap,  which  overhangs,  but  does 
not  surround  the  glans. 

Symptoms  and  Etfbots. — The  opening  of  the 
urethra,  which  is  often  very  small  and  slit- 
like, may  be  situated  either  immediately  behind 
the  glans,  at  any  point  in  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  penis,  or  just  in  front  of  the 
scrotum.  In  tlie  first  case— by  no  means  an 
uncommorr  condition — no  material  inconveniense 
results;  micturition  and  sexual  intercourse  can, 
as  a  rule,  be  fairly  well  accomplished;  and 
there  is  no  need  for  surgical  interference  be- 
yond the  enlargement,  if  needful,  of  the  ure- 
tliral  orifice.  But  incases  in  wliicli  the  urethral 
orifice  is  far  back,  the  urine  passes  down  the 
thighs,  or  backwards ;  complete  sexual  intercourse 
is  rendered  difficult,  painful,  or  altogether  im- 
possible; and  the  semen  cannot  be  properly  intro- 
mitted.  Such  a  state  of  things  often  occasions 
great  mental  distress,  and,  thereby,  impairment 
of  health ;  and  it  may  become  justifiable  and  de- 
sirable to  attempt  to  remedy  to  some  extent  the 
defect  by  surgical  operation.  A  great  variety  of 
methods  have  been  devised  and  practised,  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  found  in  surgical  treatises. 
Most  of  them  have  resulted  in  complete  failure. 
But  in  some  few  instances  very  considerable  im- 
provement has  been  effected.  As  a  rule,  opera- 
tive measures  should  be  delayed  until  adult  life 
is  reached. 

((j)  Phimosis. — Depinitiok. —  A  condition, 
often  hereditary,  in  which  the  orifice  of  the  pre- 
puce is  so  small  as  to  render  it  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble to  uncover  the  glans  properly  and  to  the  full 
extent.  In  some  oases  the  orifice  is  a  mere  pinhole, 
or  even  scarcely  discoverable ;  in  others  more  or 
less  of  the  glans  may  be  exposed  to  view.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  condition  there  is  often  elonga- 
tion of  the  prepuce,  usually  shortness  and  tight- 
ness of  the  frsenum,  and  not  infrequently  undue 
smallness  of  the  urethral  orifice. 
1  It  is  highly  important  that  the  existence  of 
congenital  phimosis  should  not  be  overlooked  or 
ignored,  for  at  all  periods  of  life  more  or  less 
serious  troubles  may  arise  from  it ;  and  acci- 
dental circumstances — injury,  inflammation,  ul- 
ceration, &c. — may  easily  convert  a  comparatively 
I  slight  ooTtgmital  phimosis  into  a  severe  so-called 
acquired  phimosis.  At  all  ages  phimosis  is  lia- 
ble to  interfere  with  free  micturition — in  severe 
cases  from  mechanical  obstruction,  in  less  severe, 
or  even  comparatively  slight  cases,  from  re&ex. 
irritation  and  spasm.  The  bladder  consequently 
may  not  be  properly  evacuated,  and  gradually 
cumulative  mischief  may  result. 

Symptoms  ahd  Effects. — In  infancy  and 
childhood  frequent  attempts  to  pass  water;  ae- 
oompanied  by  straining  and  sometimes  scream- 
ing, the  passage  of  a  small  stream,  or  of  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time  followed  by  sudden  stoppage ; 
dribbling  of  the  water ;  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion about  the  prepuce;  and  pulling  at  the  penis, 
are  signs  and  symptoms  accompanying,  and  sug- 
gestive of  phimosis  in  the  first  place,  however 
closely  they  may  simulate  theindications  of  stone 
in  the  bladder.  General  irritability  and  deterio- 
ration of  health,  the  production  of  hernia  by 
frequent  straining,  balanitis,  the  acquirement  of 
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the  habit  of  maatuibation,  and  reflex  paralyses, 
are  among  the  evil  results  that  may  arise. 

In  adult  life  local  diseomfort,  slowness  of 
micturition,  imperfect  evacuation  of  the  bladder, 
with  all  its  probable  consequences;  smallness 
(fi'om  compression)  of  theglans;  difficulty,  want 
of  pleasure,  or  even  pain  in  sexual  intercourse  ; 
and  liability  to  infection  during  impure  inter- 
course, are  troubles  more  or  less  constantly  affect- 
ing the  subject  of  phimosis ;  and  to  these  may 
be  added,  in  more  advanced  life,  increased  lia- 
bility to  cancer  of  the  penis. 

Thbatment. — In  comparatively  slight  cases  of 
phimosis  the  prepuce  may  be  gradually  stretched, 
and  its  orifice  dilated  to  the  needful  extent,  by  fre- 
quently repeated  gentle  eflforts  at  withdrawing  it, 
and  by  inserting,  between  times,  strips  of  dry  or 
oiled  lint  between  it  and  the  glans.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  resort  to  operation  is  needful.  The 
methods  variously  adopted  are: — (1)  Forcible 
tearing ;  (2)  linear  incision  to  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent; (3)  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  prepuce; 
and  (4)  circumcision.  The  first  method  is  clumsy 
and  altogether  to  be  condemned ;  the  second  is 
easy  to  perform,  but  often  leaves  the  part  in  an 
awkward  condition ;  the  third  is  incomplete,  and 
rarely  satisfactory  in  effect ;  the  fourth,  if  care- 
fully and  skilfully  carried  out  is  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, yields  excellent  results,  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
to  be  recommended. 

The  best  method  of  performing  circumcision 
consists  in  first  slitting  up  the  prepuce  along  the 
median  line  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  by  means  of  a 
bistoury  or  scissors,  guided  by  a  director,  to  a 
point  on  a  level  with  or  rather  behind  the  corona, 
and  in  then  starting  from  this  point,  and  with 
scissors  cutting  all  round,  dividing  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  evenly  together.  As  a  rule 
the  frsenum  should  be  cut;  indeed,  in  most 
oases  it  is  better  to  excise  a  portion.  In  the 
infant,  sutures  are  not  necessary;  but  in  the  adult 
it  is  better  to  stitch  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane together  by  very  fine  sutures  inserted  as 
close  to  the  edges  as  possible.  InroUing  is  thus 
prevented,  and  if  the  sutures  are  tied  very  tightly 
they  will  ulcerate  out,  and  the  pain  and  trouble 
of  removing  them  will  be  avoided.  The  simplest 
dressing  only  is  requisite;  but  the  parts  must  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  free  from  all  irri- 
tation. 

(d)  Adherent  Prepuce. — In  some  cases  of 
phimosis,  and  occasionally  in  cases  in  which  the 
preputial  orifice  is  not  unduly  small,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  prepuce  adheres,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  to  that  of  the  glans.  The  smegma 
and  other  secretions  are  thus  confined;  and  con- 
siderable local  irritation,  acciompanied  by  more 
or  less  severe  symptoms,  often  closely  simulating 
those  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  may  be  set  up. 

Teeatmknt.— The  foreskin  must  be  drawn 
gradually  back,  the  adherent  surfaces  being  se- 
parated during  the  process  by  the  flat  end  of  a 
probe  or  other  thin  blunt  instrument;  the  con- 
fined secretions  must  be  removed;  the  parts 
washed;  the  prepuce  replaced,  unless  circumci- 
sion has  bpen  needful;  and  strict  cleanliness  en- 
joined. ,  ,    .      .  , 

If  this  condition  be  overlooked  during  infancy, 
the  adhesions  become  firm  and  dense,  and  se- 
riously impede  the  growth  of  the  glans.    Tneir 


division  in  the  adult  may  require  the  use  of  tba 
knife  during  circumcision, 

2.  Phimosis,  Acquired.  —  This  condition 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
flammation, with  or  without  chancrous  ulcera^ 
tion,  followed  by  induration,  thickening  of  the 
prepuce,  and  contraction  of  its  orifice.  It  is 
most  frequent  in  those  who  have  had  slight  eon- 
genital  phimosis.     See  V^enebeal  Sobe. 

Circumcision  is  the  proper  treatment. 

3.  Preputial  Calculi.  —  The  subpreputial 
secretions,  if  allowed  to  remain  and  accumulate, 
occasionally  undergo  changes,  and  become  formed 
into  hard  concretions,  which  give  rise  to  more  or 
less  serious  discomfort  and  inconvenience.  Such 
concretions  are  found  to  consist  mainly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate, 
with  a  variable  amount  of  organic  matter. 

i.  Paraphimosis. — Paraphimosis  is  a  con- 
dition in  which  a  tight  foreskin,  having  been 
forced  back,  during  coitus  or  otherwise,  has  led 
to  strangulation,  oedema,  and  inflammatory  swell- 
ing of  the  glans  and  a  portion  of  its  own  raucous 
membrane.  The  appearance  presented  is  most 
characteristic. 

Treatment. — Keduction  must  be  effected  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  If  the  case  be 
neglected  severe  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
sloughing  to  greater  or  less  extent,  followed  by 
more  or  less  permanent  deformity,  are  liable  to 
ensue.  The  method  ordinarily  adopted  consists 
in  grasping  the  body  of  the  penis  between  the 
middle  and  forefingers  of  both  hands,  drawing 
the  foreskin  forwards,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pressing and  pushing  back  the  glans  by  both 
thumbs.  This  method  is  very  painful  and  not 
always  Readily  successful.  A  better  method, 
which  very  rarely  fails,  consists  in  slowly  ban- 
daging the  glans  (beginning  at  the  extremity), 
and  all  the  swollen  parts,  with  a  piece  of  narrow 
elastic  webbing,  the  effect  of  which  is  gradually 
to  empty  the  engorged  vessels  and  squeeze  out 
the  serum  from  the  swollen  parts.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  bandage  after  a  few  minutes,  reduc- 
tion is,  as  a  rule,  very  easily  effected.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  facilitated  by  a  few  needle  or  lancet- 
point  punctures,  made  before  the  application  of 
the  bandage. 

In  some  neglected  cases  it  may  be  needful  to 
divide  the  constricting  band  by  means  of  a  bis- 
toury. In  attempting  this  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  constriction  is  not  immediately 
behind  the  glans,  but  behind  the  swollen  portion 
of  the  preputial  mucous  membrane. 

After  reduction  cooling  and  soothing  applica- 
tions are  useful. 

5.  Penis,  Inflammation  of. — Synon.  :  Pe- 
nitis. — Inflammation  of  the  penis  in  its  totality 
is  very  rarely  met  with  except  as  the  result  of 
injury,  or  in  association  with  severe  venereal 
diseases.  In  some  rare  instances  it  is  said  to 
have  been  induced  by  excessive  sexual  inter- 
course, and  in  other  instances  by  persistent 
mMsturbation.  Cases,  however,  are  on  record  in 
which  it  has  occurred  during,  or  among  the 
sequelee  of  exanthematous  fevers. 

The  treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general 
principles,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  cause  or 
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eondition  in  connection  witli  which  the  inflamma- 
tion has  arisen,     If  the  patient  survive,  the 
part  may  recover. 

6.  Penis,  Gangrene  of. — Gangrene  of  the 
penis,  except  as  the  result  of  injury,  or  constric- 
tion by  ligature,  rings,  &e.,  in  the  majority_  of 
cases  has  foUo-wed  impure  sexual  congress  during 
a  depressed  general  condition.  In  some  cases 
it  has  occurred  in  association  with  small-pox, 
typirna,  and  typhoid  fevers.  Death  has  been  the 
common  result.  In  some  few  cases  life  has  been 
iirfserved,  though  the  part  has  been  lost. 

".  Herpes  Preputialia. — This  is  a  vesicular 
eruption,  occurring  on  the  cutaneous  or  mucous 
surface  of  the  prepuce,  running  its  course  in 
nbout  a  weelt,  but  liable  to  recur  at  irregular 
intervals,  A  similar  eruption  sometimes  occurs 
onths.glans, 

Tlie  duo  recognition  of  this  affection  is  im- 
portant, because  its  appearance  after  doubtful 
intercourse  often  excites  alarm,  and  may  lead  to 
misehievous  treatment. 

Tbeatment. — The  simplest  treatment  only  is 
requisite.  The  avoidance  or  prevention  of  all 
irritation  by  the  clothes  or  otherwise,  and  some- 
times a  little  sedative  lotion,  are,  as  a  rule,  all 
that  is  needfal. 

8,  Penis,  New  Growths  of. — Cystic,  vas- 
cufar,  yiiroit,!,  and  other  new  growths  of  benign 
cbaracter  are  occasionally  situated  on  the  penis. 
They  may  be  left  uninterfered  with,  or  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  operation,  according  to  the  incon- 
venience they  cause,  and  the  indications  afforded. 
Bmf  formations  or  calcareous  deposits  in  the 
fibrous  sheaths  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  of 
rare  ooeurrence.  The  discomfort  they  have  in 
lome  instances  caused  has  necessitated  their  re- 
moval by  operation,  which  has  been  successfully 
accomplished.  Papillomata,  or  warty  growths, 
are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  persons  of 
uncleaoly  habits.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  associated  with  venereal  disease ;  but  they 
may  arise  independently  of  such  association, 
especially  if  the  prepuce  be  long,  and  due  regard 
be  not  paid  to  cleanliness.  They  may  be  few  and 
scattered,  or  many  and  massed  'cauliflowerlike' 
together.  Sometimes  they  entirely  surround  the 
corona,  and  sometimes  in  patches  orcontinuously 
rover  more  or  less  completely  the  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the*  prepuce  and  glans.  In  some  in- 
stances the  diagnosis  between  such  growths  and 
papillary  epithelioma  is  not  obvious ;  ulceration 
of  surface  indicates  the  latter. 

TiiEiTMENT.— Kemoval  by  curved  scissors,  or 
twisting  off  by  forceps,  is  the  most  speedily  effec- 
tual treatment  of  papillomata  of  the  penis.  But 
It  the  Tarts  are  few  and  jsmall,  they  may  be  made 
to  shrivel  and  dry  up  and  disappear,  by  repeated 
ipphcations  of  oxide  of  zinc,  calomel,  tannic 
m  or  burnt  alum,  and  the  pressure  of  dry  lint 
Wiveeu  the  foresliin  and  glans.  Cleanliness  is 
MSential. 

9;  Penis,  Cancer  of.—  Cancer  in  the  male 
'"ojett  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  eases 
primarily  affects  the  penis.  By  far  the  most 
rommou  form  is  epithelioma,  and  the  most  com- 
tlie  ™!!  f  L™'  appearance  is  the  glans,  or 
pm  ot  the  preputial   mucous  membrane 
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nearly  or  immediately  adjoining.  In  compara- 
tively rare  cases  scirrhus  is  described  as  having 
commenced  'luihplike '  in  some  part  or  other  of 
the  body  of  the  organ.  In  still  more  rare 
cases,  soft  cancer  has  been  mot  with  in  young 
subjects  after  injury,  and  the  diagnosis  from 
suppuration  in  the  corpus  cavernosum  has  at 
first  been  doubtful.  ' 

Epithelioma  seldom  appears  in  the  penia  be- 
fore the  age  of  forty,  most  frequently  between 
the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  years.  In  161  cases 
out  of  243  the  sufferers  had  been  the  subjects 
of  phimosis.  In  some  few  instances  the  ori- 
gin of  the  malady  has  been  attributed,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  marital  connection  with  wives 
suffering  from  cancer  of  the  uterus.  Epithelioma 
is  first  noticed  as  a  small,  warty  outgrowth, 
early  ulcerated ;  or  as  a  flat,  excoriated  surface, 
with  slightly  indurated  base,  occasionally  dis- 
posed to  bleed,  and  sometimes  painful.  Scabs 
form  from  time  to  time,  which,  when  removed, 
leave  exposed  a  gradually  extending  ulcerated 
surface.  The  malady  persists  and  progresses  in 
spite  of  treatment,  infiltrating  and  destroying. 
The  discharge  is  thin  and  sanious,  bloodstained 
and  offensive.  The  ulcer  is  irregular  in  outline, 
with  more  or  less  everted  hard  edges  ;  and  the 
induration  extends  into  the  surrounding  parts. 
Sooner  or  later  the  inguinal  glands  become  in- 
fected, and  the  general  health  seriously  deterio- 
rates. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the 
penis  from  any  form  of  venereal  Ulceration  is,  as 
a  rule,  sufSciently  easy.  Difficulty  can  scarcely 
arise,  except  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  in 
which  there  is  exuberant  warty  growth  before 
obvious  ulceration. 

Tbbatment. — The  only  treatment  worthy  of 
consideration  consists  in  amputation  of  the  penis, 
well  behind  the  point  to  which  the  disease  has 
extended.  If  the  inguinal  glands  have  become  in- 
fected, they  should  be  removed  at  the  same  time, 
if  practicable.  If  they  are  affected  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  their  removal  impracticable, 
amputation  of  the  penis  can  do  little,  if  any, 
lasting  good. 

10.  Fenis,  Slephantiasis  of. — Elephantiasis 
of  the  penis  is  almost  always  associated  with 
elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  and  may  demand 
simultaneous  treatment  by  operation. 

Arthuk  E.  Durham. 

PENTASTOMA  (itcVte,  five,  and  (TtiJ/jo,  n 
mouth). — A  genus  of  entozoa  belonging  to  the 
family  Acarida.  They  are  sometimes  placed  in 
a  separate  order  termed  Acantkotheca.  The 
species,  two  of  which  are  liable  to  infest  man, 
are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  ringed 
or  segmented  body,  the  head  being  armed  with 
four  large  hooks  or  olaws^  arranged  in  pairs 
on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  The  older  writers 
misunderstood  the  nature  of  these  cephalo- 
thoracio  feet;  hence  the  generic  misnomer  which 
the  term  pentastome  implies.  The  so-called  Peit- 
tastoma  dentioulatum  infesting  the  liver,  although 
tolerably  freq.iient  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
gives  rise  to  no  functional  disturbance,  and  is 
consequently  destitute  of  clinical  importance.  It 
is  the  larval  condition  of  a  worm  that  infests  the 
'nasal  cavities  of  the  dog,  Pentastoma,  ttsnioides, 
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rhB  other  human  pentastome,  Pentastoma  cott- 
eirictum,  infests  the  liver  and  lungs,  and,  on 
account  of  its  comparatively  large  size,  is  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  serious  and  even  fatal  symp- 
toms. It  measures  from  half  as  inch  to  an  inch 
In  l^ngth,;  being  also  easily  recognised  by  the 
presence  of  twenty-three  rings.  This  entozoon 
not  only  occurs  in  Africa,  but  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  European  residents  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  it.  The  museum  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  at  Netley  contains  examples 
of  this  paiasite,  from  a  case  in  which  the  entozoon 
appears  to  have  proved  fatal.  The  history  of  the 
case,  originally  sent  by  Dr.  Kearney,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Aitken  in  the  later  editions  of  his  treatise 
On  the  Science  and  Fractioe  of  Medicine.  To 
this  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  other  par- 
ticulars of  clinical  interest. 

T.   S.   COBBOLD. 

PEFTIC  GIiAWDS,  Diseases  of.  See 
Stomach,  Diseases  of. 

PEPTOWISED  POOD.— Thi^  ,  term  may 
be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  phrase  'artifi- 
cially digested  food.'  In  natural  digestion  albu- 
minoid substances  are  changed  into  peptones,  and 
starchy  matters  are  changed  iutp  dextrine  and 
sugar.  These  processes  are  of  a  purely  chemical 
nature,  and  they  can  be  imitated  outside  the 
body  very  closely  by  means  of  artificially  pre- 
pared digestive  juices.  An  extract  of  the  stomach, 
or  of  the  pancreas,  in  water,  has  approxima- 
tively  the  same  powers  as  the  natural  secre- 
tions of  those  organs.  Hence  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  subject  articles  of  food  beforehand  to 
complete  or  partial  digestion ;  and  to  administer 
such  artificially  digested  food  to  our  patients. 
In  cases  where  the  natural  digestive  powers  are 
more  or  less  in  abeyance,  it  would  be  an  obvious 
advantage  if  we  had  at  command  a  supply  of  food 
thus  modified,  and  yet  not  so  changed  as  to  hare 
lost  its  agreeable  appearance  and  flavour.  Nor  is 
there  anything  repugnant  to  physiological  science 
or  to  the  custom  of  mankind  in  such  a  proposal. 
The  essential  acts  of  digestion  are  not  vital 
operations,  but  chemical  transmutations ;  and  the 
theatre  of  these  operations  is  on  the  suriace  of 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  rnembrane,  and  not  in 
the  true  interior  of  the  body.  In  the  practice  of 
cooking  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  tbreshadowing  of 
the  art  of  artificial  digestion ;  and  although  the 
latter  art  may  never  pass  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  sick  and  debilitated — niay  never  serve  the 
healthy  and  robust — it  is  not  more  absolutely 
alien  from  the  life  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature 
than  is  the  art  of  cooking.  The  practice  of 
cooking  is  an  exclusively  human  practice,  and  it 
is  now  spread  among  all  the  races  of  mankind, 
whether  civilised  or  uncivilised ;  and  among  the 
higher  races  the  two  most  important  groups  of 
alimentary  substances — albuminoidand  starchy 
matters — are  eaten  almost  exclusively  in  the 
cooked  condition. 

Now  the  changes  impressed  on  articles  of  food 
by  cooking  are  not  merely  mechanical ;  nor  are 
they  confined  to  alterations  in  the  appearance  and 
savour  of  the  food.  By  far  the  most  important 
changes  produced  by  cooking  consist  of  certain 
chemical  transformations,  whereby  several  of  the 
chief  alimentary  principles  are  rendered  incom- 
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parably  more  amenable  to  the  action  of  lh« 
digestive  juices  than  in  the  uncooked  state.  In 
a  sense  we  may  speak  of  cooked  food  as  food 
which  has  imdergone  the  preliminary  stage  of  di- 
gestion. This  preliminary  stage  is  accomplished 
tor  us  of  the  human  race  by  the  artificial  aid  of 
heat;  but  in  the'case  of  all  the  lower  animals  it 
has  to  Be  accomplished  by  the  labour  of  their  own 
digestive  organs.  The  aifinity  of  digestion  to 
the  process  of  cooking  goes  even  much  beyond 
this.  Ic  has  been  shown  experimentally  that 
albumen,  when  subjected'  to  the  prolonged  act'ion 
of  superheated  steam,  yields  a  substance  resem- 
bling peptone,  and  that  starch  when  similairly 
treated  yields  dextrine  and  sugar.  So  that  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  describe  digestion 
as  the  process  of  cooking  carried  a  step  further. 

Methods  of  preparation.  —  Peptonised  or 
artificially  digested  food  may  be  prepared,  either 
by  following  the,  gastric  method  with  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric;  acid,  or  by  following  the  intestinal 
method,  and  using  extract  of  pancreas.  The 
latter  method  yields  by  far  the  better  results. 
The  pancreas  not  only  acts  upon  albuminous 
substances,  but  also  upon  starch.  Pepsin,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  inert  in  regard  to  starch. 
Moreover,  the  products  of  artificial  digestion  with 
pepsin  and  acid  are  much  loss  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  smell  than  those  produced  by  pancreatic 
extract.  By  the  latter  method  articles  of  food 
can  be  profoundly  peptonised  with  little  dete- 
rioration of  that  agreeable  savour  which  makes 
theiu  inviting  to  the  palate.  The  writer  will, 
therefore,  in  what  follows,  confine  himself  to  the 
ptacreatic  method;  and  describe  the  modes  in 
which  food  may  be  partially  digested  beforehand, 
and  yet  constitute  an  acceptable  nourishment 
for  invalids. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  procure  an  activ6 
extract  of  the  pancreas.  Water  is  the  proper 
solvent  of  the  digestive  ferments ;  but,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  stable  preparation,  some  preservative 
agent  must  be  added  to  prevent  decompositioii. 
After  a  trial  of  various  media  the  writer  has  coine 
to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
solvent  is  dilute  Spirit.  A  mixture  of  one  part 
of  rectified  spirit  with  three  parts  of  water 
answers  every  purpose.  The  pancreas  of  the  pig 
yields  the  most  active  preparation ;  but  the  pan- 
creas of  the  ox  or  the  sheep  Inay  be  employed,  if 
that  of  the  pig  is  not  obtainable.  The  pancreas 
of  the  calf  also  yields  an  extract  which  is  active 
on  albuminous  substances,  but  it  is  riot  a  ctive 
on  starchy  materials.  In  procuring  a  supply  of 
pancreas  from  the  butcher,  it  is  ■well  to  remember 
that  the  word  'sweet-bread,' which  is  the  English 
vernacular  for  pancreas,  is  likewise  applied  to 
the  thymus  gland;  and  that  the  genuine  sweet- 
bread of  the  kitchen  is  the  thymus  of  tlie  calf. 
Butchers  distinguish  the  true  pancreas  as  the 
'  liver  sweetbread,'  and  it  is  by  this  name  alone 
that  the  pancreas  must  be  asked  for  in  the 
shambles. 

Mode  of  preparation  of  Extract  of  Pan- 
creas or  Iiiquor  Pauereatious. — The  pancreas 
is  first  well  &eed  from  fat,  and  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  with  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  the 
dilute  spirit,  put  into  a  well-corked  wide-mouthed 
'  bottle,  and  set  aside  for  a  week.    The  mixtnia 
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illonld  be  *ell  agitated  at  least  once  daily.  At 
the  end  ofa  week  the  mixtuieisstoained  through 
Buslin,  and  then  filtered  through  paper  until  it 

is  dear. 

ATerj-  active  extract  of  pancreas  is  noTV  pre- 
pjiedon  the  large  scale  by  Mr.  Benger,  under 
the  name  of  Liqmr  Pancreatious,  and  sent  out 
wHottershead  &  Co.,  chemists,  Manchester.  As 
it  is  a  troublesome  matter  to  get  a  supply  of 
mncreas  from  the  butcher,  and  as  the_  filtration 
of  the  jiroduct  is  a  tedious  ■  process,  it '17111  be 
found  much  more  convenient  to  employ  Mr. 
Benget'e  preparation,  if  it  can  be  procured,  than 
to  rely  on  home  manufacture.  In  the  succeeding 
iniftlictions  for  the  preparation  of  peptonized 
food  it  will,  therefore,  be' supposed  that  a  supply 
of  Bsnger's  liquor  pancreaticus  is  available. 

Direotions  for  the  preparation  of  various 
Mnda  of  pSptonisedfood. — The  articles  which 
m  most  easily  prepared,  and  are  most  likely  to 
heserriceable  to  invalids  are  the  following: — 

.fepimeei  milk.— A.  pint  of  milk  is  diluted 
mth  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of -water,  and  heated  to 
a  tpmpsratm'e  of  about  140°  Fh.  Should  no 
thermometer  be  at  hand,  the  diluted  milk  may 
be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which 
is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  added  to  the 
cold  porlaoni  when  the  nlixtUre  will  be  of  the 
requited  temperatnre.  Two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
liqiioi  pancreaticus  and  ten  gra,ins  of  bicarbonate 
of  8oda  are  then  added  to  the  warm  milk.  The 
mistare  is  poured  into  a  covered  jug,  and 
Ihe'jug  is  placed  in  a  warm  situation  under  a 
'coBey,'  in  'bider  to  keep  up  the  heat.  At  the 
endrfanhour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  pro- 
duet  is'hoiled  for  two  or-  three  minutes.  It  (ian 
Iheii  be  used  like  ordinary  milk. 

The  olgect  of  diluting  the  milk  is  to  prevent 
the  curdling  which  would  otherwise  occur,  and 
greatly  dehy  the  peptonising  process.  The  ad- 
ditioi  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  prevents  coagulation 
doMtg  the  final  boiling,  and  also  hastens  the 
process.  The  purpose  of  the  final  hoiling  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  ferment-action  when  this  has 
leached' the  desired  degree,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
vent ceitaiS  ulterior  changes  -which  would  render 
the  product  less  palatable.  The  degree  to  -Which 
fte  peptonising'  diange  has  advanced  is  best 
judged  of  by  the  development  of  a  peculiar  bitter 
Swour,  which  is '  al\tuys  associated  with  the 
Mtifioial  digestion  of  milk.  '  The  point  aimed  at 
18  to  ctiiry  the  change  so  far  that  the  bitter  flavour 
11  just  perceived,  but  is  not  unpleasantly  pro- 
■iomced.  As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  panerC- 
9tic  extract  of  Absolutely  constant  strength,  the 
fectionsas  to  the  quantity  to  be'addedmust 
W  uidetstood  Vith  a  certain  latitude.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  pfeptonising  action  can  be  regulated, 
eithet  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  dose  of  the 
uipot  pancreaticus,  or  by  increasing  or  diminish- 
'5  the  time  during  which  it  is  allowed  to  operate. 
7  ekimniing  the  inilk  beforehstnd,  and  restoring 
tee  creMn  after  the  final  boiling,  the  product  is 
tfnoeied  inore  palatable. 

hptoiihed  gniel.-^  Grael  may  be  prepared 
Irom  anyof  the  numerous  farinaceous  articles  in 
eommonuse— wheaten  Bour,  oatmeal,  atrowroot, 
"Jg',  pearl-barley,  pea  or  lentil  floUr.  The  gruel 
iWd  ho  -weU  boiled,  aindmade  thick  and  strong. 
« II  then  poured  ihto  a  covered  jug,  and  ^owed 
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to  cool  uiitil  it  becomes  lukewarm.  liiquor 
pancreaticus  is  then  added,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
dessert-spoonful'to  the  pint  of  gruel,  and  the  jug 
is  kept  warm  under  a  'cosey'  as  before.  At  the 
I  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  the  product  is  boiled, 
and  strained.  The  action  of  pancreatic  exti?act 
on  gruel  is  twofold — ^the  starch  of  the  meal  is 
converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  and  the  albu- 
minoid matters  are  peptonised.  The  conversion 
of  the  starch  causes  the  gruel,  however  thick  it 
may  have  been  at  starting,  to  become  quite  thin 
and  watery.  The  bitter  flavour  does  not'  appear 
to  be  developed  in  the  pancreatic  digestion  of 
vegetable  proteids,  and  peptonised  gruels  are 
quite  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  bay  to  what  extent  the  proteids  of  the 
meal  are  peptonised  in  this  process.  The  pro- 
duct gives  an  ibundant  reaction  of  peptone ; 
but  there'  is  a  considdrable  residuum  of  undis- 
solved material.  'Most  of  this,  no  doubt,  consists 
of  insoluble  ligneous  tissue,  but  it  also  contains 
some  unliberated  starchy  and  albuminous  matter. 
Peptonised  gruel  is  riot  generally,  by  itself,  an 
aocfeptable  food  for  invalids,  but  in  coiijunctiori 
with  peptonised  milk  (peptonised  milk-gruel)  or 
as  abasis  for  peptonised  soups,jellies,'and  blanc- 
niangeS,  it  is  likely  to  prove  valuable. 

Fejiicmi^ed  milk-gruel. — This  is  the  preparation 
of  which  the  -writer  has  had  the  most  experience 
in' the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  with  -which  he 
has  obtained  the  most'  satisfactory  results.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  an  artiflciailly  digested  bread- 
and-milk,  and  as  fortoing  by  itself  a  complete 
and  highly  nutritious  food  for  weak  digestions. 
It  is  very  readUy  made,  and  does  riot  require  the 
use  of  the  thermometer.  First,  a  thick  gruel  is 
made  from  any  of  the  farinaceous  articles  above 
mentioned.  The  gruel,  while  still  boiling  hot, 
is  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  Cold  milk.  The 
mixture  will  have  a  tetajetatule  of  abo"ut  125° 
Fh.  To  each  pint  of  this  mixture  two  or  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  liquor  pancreaticus,  and  ten  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  Soda,  are  added.  It  is'  kept 
warm  in  a  covered  jug  under  a  'cosey'"'  for  an 
hour  or  hour-and-half,  and  then  boiled '  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  strained.  If  the  product 
has  too  much  bitter  flavour,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
the  liquo*  pancreaticus  must  be  used  in  the  next 
operation.  Invalids  take  this  compound,  as  a  rule, 
if  not  with  relish,  at  least  without  any  objec- 
tion. 

Peptonised  soups,  jellies,  ditd  blanb-manges. — 
The  -writer  has  sought  to  gi-i'e  variety  to  pepto- 
nised dishes  by  preparing  sOups,  jellies,  and  blanc- 
manges containing  peptonised  aliriient.  Soups 
may  be  prepared  in  two  ways.  The  first  way  is  to 
add  what  cooks  call  'stock'  to  an  equal  quantity 
of  peptonised  gruel  or  peptonised  mijk-gruel.  A 
second  and  better  way  is  to  use  peptonised  gruel, 
which  is  quite  thin  and  watery,  instead  of  simple 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  soluble 
matters  of  shins  of  beef  and  other  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  soups.  Jellies  may 
be  prepared  by  simply  adding  the  due  quantity 
of  gelatine  or  isinglass  to  hot  peptonised  gruel, 
and  flavouring  the  mixture  accordirig  to  taste. 
Blano-manges  may  be  made  by  treating  pepto- 
nised milk  in  a  similar  -way,  and  then  adding 
cream.  In  pre^arin^  all  these  dishes  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  eoinplete  the  operation  of  pep- 
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tonising  the  gruel  or  the  milk,  even  to  the  final 
boiling,  before  adding  the  Etiffening  ingredient. 
For  if  pancreatic  extract  be  alloTred  to  act  on  the 
gelatine,  the  gelatine  itself  undergoes  a  process 
of  digestion,  and  its  power  of  setting  on  cooling 
is  therefore  utterly  abolished. 

Peptanised  beef-tea. — ^A  pound  of  finely  minced 
lean  beef  is  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  ten 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  added  thereto. 
The  mixture  is  then  simmered  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a  covered  saucepan.  The  resulting  beef- 
tea  is  decanted  off  into  a  covered  jug.  The  un- 
dissolved beef-residue  is  then  beaten  up  with  a 
spoon  into  a  pulp,  and  added  to  the  beef-tea  in 
the  covered  jug.  Wlien  the  mixture  has  cooled 
down  to  about  140°  F.  (or  when  it  is  cool  enough 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  mouth)  a  table-spoonful  of 
the  liquor  pancreaticus  is  added,  and  the  whole 
well  stirred  together.  The  covered  jug  is  then 
kept  warm  under  a 'cosey' for  two  hours,  and 
agitated  occasionally.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
the  contents  of  the  jug  are  boiled  briskly  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  finally.stiained.  The  pro- 
duct is  then  ready  for  use.  Beef-tea  prepared  in 
this  way  is  rich  in  peptone.  It  contains  about  4 
per  cent,  of  organic  residue,  of  which  more  than 
three-fourths  consists  of  peptone ;  so  that  its 
nutritive  value  in  regard  to  nitrogenised  ma- 
terials is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  milk.  When 
seasoned  with  salt  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dis- 
tinguishable in  taste  from  ordinary  beef-tea. 

Peptonised  enemata. — ^Pancreatic  extract  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  administration  with  nutri- 
tive enemata.  The  enema  may  be  prepared  in 
the  usual  way  with  a  mixture  of  milk  and  gruel, 
or  milk,  gruel,  and  beef-tea.  A  dessert-spoonful 
of  liquor  pancreaticus  is  added  to  it  just  before 
administration.  In  the  warm  temperature  of  the 
bowel  the  pancreatic  ferments  find  a  favourable 
medium  for  their  action  on  the  nutritive  ingre- 
dients with  which  they  are  mixed;  and  there  is 
no  acid  secretion  (as  in  the  stomach)  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  digestive 
transformation.  Experience  has  satisfied  the 
writer  that  this  method  of  administering  nutri- 
ment is  a  valuable  resource  when  the  stomach  is 
obstinately  intolerant  of  food,  or  when  there  is 
obstruction  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  digestive 
tract. 

Uses  of  peptonised  food. — ^The  employment 
of  food  which  has  been  wholly  or  partially  pep- 
tonised is  indicated  when  the  natural  digestive 
powers  are  from  any  cause  enfeebled  or  suspended. 
The  most  striking  benefits  have  been  observed 
in  eases  of  gastric  catarrh  with  ^ain  and  intoler- 
ance of  food;  in  gastric  ulcer ;  in  the  anorexia 
and  dyspepsia  associated  with  valvular  heart- 
disease  ;  and  in  the  various  forms  of  pyloric  and 
intestinal  obstruction.  Good  results  have  also 
heea.  obtained  in  cases  of  defective  nutrition  and 
intestinal  irritation  in  infants.  In  using  pepto- 
nised food  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  does  not 
keep  well,  especially  in  warm  weather.  Accord- 
ingly it  should  either  be  prepared  twice  a  day,  so 
that  it  may  be  never  more  than  twelve  hours  old ; 
or,  if  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  twenty-four 
be  prepared  at  once,  the  portion  which  remains 
over -at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  should  be  re- 
boiled. 

WaiUK  BOBBBTB, 
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PEBCtrSSION  (percusto,  I  strike).  — A 
method  of  physical  examination,  performed  by 
striking  gently  some  part  of  the  body,  especially 
the  chest  or  abdomen,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing certain  sounds  or  tactile  sensations.  It 
may  be  performed  either  by  the  finger  or  fingers 
of  one  hand  striking  the  surface  directly,  or  in- 
directly— the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  being  in- 
terposed; or  by  means  of  a  special  instrument  or 
instruments.  Percussion  has  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville  as  an  agent  in  the  treat  ■ 
ment  of  certain  nervous  diseases  {Brit,  Med.  Jour. 
Vol.  I.  1882).    <&«  Petsical  ExAHiNATioir. 

PEBFOBATIOITS   AND  BITPTUKES. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  these  lesions 
together,  and  from  ageneral  point  of  view  only,  the 
more  important  perforations  and  ruptures  con- 
nected with  particular  organs  being  treated  of  in 
their  appropriate  articles.  The  word  rtipture  is 
used  here  in  its  true  significance,  and  not  in  the 
popular  sense  as  applied  to  hernia.  See  RvprnnE. 

Definition. — Though  there  is  no  absolute  dis- 
tinction between  perforations  and  niptures,  there 
are  certain  difl'erences  by  which  they  are  usually 
broadly  recognised. 

The  term  per/oration  is  generally  only  applied 
to  an  artificial  opening  produced  in  a  hollow 
organ  or  tube ;  seldom,  and  only  under  special 
circumstances,  to  a  lesion  affecting  a  solid  tissue. 
Moreover,  it  implies  that  the  opening  is  a  small 
one,  or,  at  any  rate,  does  not  reach  large  dimen- 
sions. Again,  the  mode  in  which  the  lesion  is 
produced  has,  in  some  instances,  to  do  with  the 
definition  of  a  perforation.  Thus,  if  the  open- 
ing results  from  injury  by  a  pointed  instrument, 
or  by  any  other  agent  which  would  cause  more  or 
less  of  a  puncture,  such  as  a  fractured  rib  pene- 
trating the  lung,  it  would  be  called  a  perforation, 
and  in  this  case  the  term  would  apply  also  to 
a  solid  organ  or  tissue.  Finally,  the  slow  de- 
struction of  certain  structures  by  aneurisms  and 
other  tumours  often  terminates  in  an  aperture 
being  formed,  which  is  then  called  a  perforation. 
This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  opening  formed  in 
the  sternum  in  some  cases  of  aortic  aneurism. 

A  rupture  may  be  associated  with  any  struc- 
ture, and  often  involves  solid  organs  and  tissues, 
such  as  muscles.  It  implies  a  lesion  of  some 
size,  and  may  reach  any  dimensions,  being  more 
of  a  tear  or  rent  than  a  puncture.  There  is  also 
associated  with  the  term  the  idea  of  spontaneous 
production,  or  of  the  lesion  originating,  iiom 
within,  or  from  the  effects  of  some  compressing 
or  lacerating  injury,  instead  of  a  penetrating  one. 

.^TioLooy  AND  Patholoot. — The  causes  of 
perforations  and  ruptures,  and  the  pathological 
conditions  under  which  these  lesions  occur,  may 
be  thus  summarised : — 

1.  Injury. — This  often  comes  from  without, 
and  may  be  of  different  kinds.  The  forms  of 
injury  most  requisite  to  notice  are  perforating 
wounds ;  severe  compression  of  the  body,  as  be- 
tween railway-buffers,  which  may  cause  extensive 
rupture,  even  of  solid  organs,  without  any  ex- 
ternal mark  of  violence ;  violent  concussion,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  brain ;  and  straining,  which  is  es- 
pecially liable  to  cause  rupture  of  muscles  or  ar- 
teries. To  the  category  of  injuries  also  belong 
various  causes  of  perforation  or  mpture  coming 
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from  within,  such  as  corrosiTes  which  have  been 
Bwallowed,  bones  and  other  foreign  bodies_  simi- 
laily  introduced,  calculi,  hardened  feces  in  the 
intcstoB,  andiforms.   Cases  hare  now  and  then 
ocouned  in  which  important  internal  organs  have 
been  penetrated  in  the  attempt  made  by  show- 
men to  BwaUow  swords  and  similar  instrumenU. 
2.  Violent  nciiiMH.— Voluntary  muscles  have  by 
their  own  excessive  action  led  to  their  rupture, 
as  in  cases  of  tetanus.  The  uterus  has  been  known 
to  rupture  itself.    In  rare  instances  the  healthy 
Img  has  givenway  from  violent  cough.  3.  Morbid 
dutrticim  oM  iegeneratim  jnvoeaaea. — ^Theseare 
important  causes  of  perforations  and  ruptures  of 
TBtious  kinds,  and  they  include  ulceration  or 
gangrene,  as  of  the  stomach  or  intestine ;  sup- 
puration, leading  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
eiier  associated  or  not  with  an  organ,  and  which 
may  hurst  into  various  internal  parts,  or  exter- 
nally; cancer ;  acute  fatty  degeneration  and  soften- 
ing of  organs ;  and  chronic  fatty,  atheromatous, 
or  calcareous  degeneration.    Some  of  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  are  in  themselves  essentially  de- 
Btroctive;  others  produce  such  changes  that  they 
render  a  rupture  liable  to  occur  from  very  little 
extra  force  or  pressure,  such  as  that  which  arises 
froma'slight  strain,  a  cough,  or  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing or  defecation,  as  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
heart  and  arteries.    Even  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
itnSctiveprocesBes,  some  exciting  cause  may  lead 
to  the  actual  perforation  or  rupture,  such  as  one 
of  the  acts  mentioned  above,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  injudicious  administra- 
tion of  solid  food,  or  of  articles  which  give  rise  to 
flatnlent  distension.    Moreover,  after  ulceration 
a  cicatrix  may  be  left,  which  for  a  time  is  very 
hable  to  give  way  from  slight  causes,  as  some- 
times happens  in  connection  with  typhoid  fever. 
Ihe  perforation  of  the  lung  in  cases  of  phthisis 
Is  a  good  illustration  of  the  effects  of  destructive 
ciianges.  4.  Goieous  and  liquid  aammulations. 
These  may  alone  lead  to  rupture  of  hollow  organs 
or  tubes,  of  the  walls  of  cavities,  or  of  cysts,  by 
causing  extreme  distension,  as  may  be  exemplified 
bj  the  occasional  rupture  of  the  intestines  from 
0T6^di8t6nBion,  of  an  emphysematous  lung,  of  the 
bladder  from  an  accumulation  of  urine,  of  the 
Ktal  pelvis  in  cases  of  hydronephrosis,  of  a  dis- 
tended gall-bladder,  of  apleuritic  effusion  through 
the  diaphragm,  of  a  hydatid  or  ovarian  cyst,  or 
of  an  aneurism.    Some  slight  strain  or  injury 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  lesion  in 
loveial  of  these  conditions.      6,   Pressure. — A 
tnnionr  of  any  kind  may  cause  perforation  of 
raiionB  structures,  as  the  result  of  its  mechanical 
pressure.  In  the  case  of  an  aneurism  the  pulsa- 
tion asaists  in  producing  the  lesion.    In  this 
my  the  most  resisting  tissues  may  be  destroyed, 
™  prions  consequences  are  liable  to  ensue. 
0.  mnianeous,—la  the  case  of  muscular  tissues 
m  arterial  structures  spontaneous  ruptures  are 
fupposed  to  happen  occasionally,  .but  probably 
m  all  Buch  cases  there  has  been  previous  de- 
generation, which  has  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
rupture, 

AsTOincAL  Charaotbes.— It  must  suffice  to 
mention  bere  that  the  morbid  appearances  con- 
BBtot  those  presented  by  the  perforation  or  rup- 
""8  "self;  and  of  the  effects  resulting  therefrom. 
'"  "Miner  vary  much  in  extent  and  character  in 
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different  eases,  aTld  no  general  description  can  be 
given  of  them.  As  regards  the  effects  produced; 
there  may  be  none,  but  very  commonly  haemor- 
rhage takes  place  j  or  the  contents  of  a  hollow 
viscus,  or  of  a  fluid  collection,  may  be  found 
poured  out  in  some  abnormal  situation,  and  these 
usually  set  up  inflammation  if  the  patient  live 
long  enough,  the  results  of  which  will  be  evident 
on  post-mortem  examination.  In  the  case  of  slow 
perforation  of  structures  by  tumours,  various 
effects  may  be  produced,  of  an  irritative  or  de- 
structive character.  Particulars  on  these  points 
are  given  in  other  appropriate  articles.  In  the 
case  of  the  lung,  perforation  is  likely  to  lead  te 
the  escape  of  air  into  the  pleura  or  cellular  tis- 
sue, thus  giving  rise  to  pneumothorax  or  subcu- 
taneous emphysema.  On  the  other  hand,  liijuid 
accumulations  may  open  into  the  lung,  and  thus 
be  found  in  the  aiivpassages,  or  they  may  pro- 
duce more  or  less  serious  effects  upon  the  pul- 
monary tissues. 

Symptoms. — It  is  not  intended  here  to  describe 
the  symptoms  which  occur  in  connection  with 
traumatic  injuries,  but  merely  to  point  out  those 
likely  to  be  noticed  in  different  cases  which 
come  under  observation  in  medical  practice, 
Under  certain  circumstances  a  perforation  or 
rupture  may  take  place  without  any  obvious 
symptoms,  even  when  it  affects  an  important 
structure.  This  may  happen,  for  instance,  even 
when  an  opening  forms  in  a  hollow  viscus,  such 
as  the  stomach  or  intestine,  provided  it  has 
become  previously  adherent  to  some  solid  organ, 
or  to  another  part  of  the  bowel,  with  which  it 
then  forms  a  communication.  On  the  other  hand, 
very  speedy  or  even  sudden  death  may  ensue,  as 
when  a  large  aneurism  or  the  heart  ruptures. 
The  symptoms  to  be  anticipated  are  those  due  to 
the  actual  lesion  itself;  and  those  resulting  from 
the  consequences  mentioned  under  the  anatomical 
characters.  As  regards  the  lesion  itself,  if  it  is 
suddenly  produced,  the  event  is  usually  attended 
with  immediate  marked  symptoms.  Of  these; 
one  of  the  most  common  is  a  sudden  pain  at  the 
seat  of  mischief,  often  very  intense,  but  vary- 
ing in  its  characters.  When  a  muscle  ruptures, 
a  feeling  is  frequently  experienced  as  if  a  severe 
blow  had  been  struck,  and  power  is  lost  at  once 
in  the  affected  part.  This  is  well  exemplified  in 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  gsCstrocnemius,  an  acci- 
dent not  uncommon  at  the  present  day  in  connec- 
tion with  the  game  of  lawn  tennis.  '  When  a  hol- 
low viscus  or  any  fluid  collection  bursts,  or  when 
gas  escapes,  a  sensation  as  if  something  were 
being  poured  out  is  often  noticed. by  the  patient. 
At  the  same  time  the  general  system  usually 
suffers  more  or  less  gravely,  as  evidenced  by 
faintness  or  actual  fainting,  or  by  signs  of  shock 
or  collapse,  from  which  the  patient  may  never 
rally,  if  the  structure  involved  is  of  great  ini- 
portance  in  the  vital  economy,  or  if  continuous 
haemorrhage  should  be  going  on.  The  symptoms 
above  indicated  may  be  repeated  if  the  lesion 
should  extend  after  an  interval.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  when  rupture  of  an  abdominal  organ 
takes  place  from  severe  compression  of  the  body, 
there  may  be  no  symptoms  of  the  event  at  the 
outset,  and  only  the  development  of  grave  general 
symptoms  indicates  what  has  happened.  The 
occurrence  of  htemorrhage  into  internal  part*. 
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or  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  viscera  or 
of  a  flnid  accumulation,  may  he  ohvioua  on  ph;- 
lical  examination.  Should  the  patient  survive 
in  cases  of  rupture  into  internal  parts,  local  and 
general  symptoms  pointiog  to  the  occurrence  of 
inSammation  may  he  expected  to  supervene.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  abdomen  there  would 
be  signs  of  peritonitis,  or  of  localised  inflamma- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  cellular  tissue,  probably 
ending  in  suppuration.  In  perforation  of  the 
lung,  symptoms  and  physical. signs  of  pneumo- 
thorax appear,  or  the  presence  of  air  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  may  become  evident. 
When  an  opening  is  formed  between  some  col- 
lection of  fluid  and  any  organ  or  passage  which 
communicates  externally,  such  as  the  air-tubes 
or  the  alimentary  canal,  isuch  fluid  is  likely  to 
be  discharged  in  different  ways,  and  this  may  be 
a  favourable  mode  of  termination,:  leading  to  a 
cure.  In  the  case  of  slow  perforation  by  a 
tumour,  should  it  take  place  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion, the  lesion  will  probably  become  evident  on 
clinical  examination;  if  internal  structures  be 
affected,  the  process  of  destraetion  may  be  ac- 
companied with  codtitauous  pain,  or  other  sympr 
toms ;  and  subsequently  clinictil  phenomena  in- 
dicative of  implication  of  various  structures  arise, 
either  suddenly  or  gradually,  Eor  example,  when 
an  aneurism  or  solid  growth  destroys  any  part  of 
the  spinal  column,  this  is  attended  with  a  con- 
tinuous aching  or  grinding  pain;  and  when  the 
canal  is  perforated,  symptoms  arise  indicating 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  involved. 

DiAQHOsis. — It  is  scarcely  practicable  to  offer 
any  useful  general  remarks  under  this  heading,! 
and  itmust  suffice  to  notice  the  fallowing  points; 
The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  varies  much  in  different 
cases,  being  sometimes  very  easy,  in  other  in- 
stances more  or  less  obscure  or  impossible.  Thei 
practitioner  should  always  be  prepared  for  the 
possibility  of  cases  of  sudden  perforation  or  rup- 
ture of  internal  structures  coming  under  his 
notice,  of  which  he  may  have  known  nothing  pre- 
viously. Under  such  circumstances  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  previous  history  may  leveal 
the  presence  of  symptoms  of  known  conditions, 
which  would  clear  up  any  obscprity;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  no  such  history.' 
There  oiight  to  be  no  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  if  the 
lesion  occurs  from  some  recognised  cause,  siich 
as  certain  kinds  of  injury ;  or  if  it  supervene  in 
some  case  under  the  care  of  the  practitioner  for  a 
disease  liable  to  be  attended  with  perforation  or 
rupture  of  some  part,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
gastric  ulcer,  an  inteirnal  abscess,  or  an  aneurism. 
In  the  case  of  slow  perforation,  it  is  very  important 
to  be  able  to  recognise  the  meaning  of  symptoms 
which  may  arise  firam  this  cause.       • 

Fboqitosis. — ^Any  rupture  or  perforation  taking 
place  internally  must  always  be  regarded  as  im- 
mediately more  or  less  dangerous  to  life,  and  not 
uncommonly  the  termination  is  necessarily  fatal. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  structure  involved,  the 
extent  of  the  lesion,  and  its  direct  and  remote  con- 
sequences. Caution  must  be  exercised  in  giving  a 
prognosis  in  all  cases,  for  some  patients  recover 
when  such  a  result  might  not  be  anticipated,  and 
especial  care  must  be  taken  in  offering  an  opinion 
if  the  diagnosis  should  not  be  quite  clear.  In 
the  case  of  ruptures  or  perforation  taking  place 
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externally,  or  affecting  structures  not  essential  to 
life,  such  as  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  the  prognosis 
of  each  case  must  ,be  determined  on  its  own 
merits. 

Tkeatment. — ^lathecase  of  suddenintemal  per- 
forations or  ruptures,  the  first  principle  in  treat- 
ment should  be  to  counteract  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  lesion,  alleviating  pain,  and  rousing  and 
stimulating  the  patient  iby  appropriate  remedies. 
Opium  or  morphia  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
of  great  service,  and  they  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  into  the  system  by  means 
of  euemata,  or,  in  the  ease  of 'morphia,  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection.  Heat  to  the  extremities, 
sinapisms,  and  similar  applications,  are  also  fre- 
quently of  much  value,  i  The  patient  should  be 
kept  at  rest,  and  it  may  be  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  endeavour  to  keep  an  organ  which  has 
been  perforated  in  an  absolute  state  of  rest,  such 
as  the  stomach  or  intestines,:  by  withdrawing  all 
food,  and  checking  peristaltic  movements  by 
opium  or  other  agents.  The  same  applies  to 
some  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  a  limb,  if  a 
muscle  or  a  vessel  should.be  ruptured,  and  here 
often  the  position  of  the  limb  is  of  much  conse- 
quence. Other  appropriate  measures  will  suggest 
themselves  in  other  instances.  Some  special  inter- 
ference may  be  indicated.  For  instance,  it  might 
be  clearly  allowable  to  open  the  abdomen  in 
certain  cases ;  to  strap  or  puncture  the  chest  to 
relieve  pneumothorax ;  or  to  cut  down  and  tie  a 
ruptured  artery.  Haemorrhage  resxilting  from  a 
lesion  of  this  kind  in  internal  parts,  may  some- 
times be  checked  by  the  constant  application  of 
ice  externally  over  the  corresponding  part  cS  the 
body.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  cases  of  rap- 
ture or  perforation  must  bci  determined  by  the 
effects  which  they  produce,  which  must  be  dealt 
with  according  to  their  nature,' each  case  being 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  cases  of  gradual  perforaitionby  tumours 
and  other  morbid  conditions, 

FsEDEBicic  T.  Roberts. 


FEBIC.^CAXi  ABSCESS.— An  abscess  in 
the  cellular  tissue  aroiihd  the  cseoum.  Sea 
Pbbittphutis. 

FEBICABDZUU,  Diseases  of. — Synon.  : 
Fr.  Maladies  dii  Piricarde ;  Ger.  Krankhdten  des 
Herebeutelt.  ' 

The  pericardium  proper  is  a  membranous  bag,, 
one  part  of  which — the  \isceral  layer — closely 
envelopes  the  heart  and  the  roots  of  the  great 
vessels  connected  with  it ;  while  the  other— the 
parietal  layer— is  loosely  reflected  round  that 
organ,  and  has  its  external  surface  intimately 
united  with  a  dense  fibrous  sheath  which  passes 
upwards,  and  is  gradually  lost  upon  the  external 
coats  of  the  vessels,  whilst  it  is  continuous,  below 
with  the  central  aponeurosis  of  the  diaphragm, 
A  serous  fluid  bedsws  the  interior  of  this  sac, 
and  facilitates  the  movements  of  the>  heart,  so 
that  both  in  structure  and  function  the  peri- 
cardium may  be  regarded  as  a  joint— somewhat 
modified,  no  doubt,  to  suit  its  internal  position, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  parts  wi&  which 
it  is  connected. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  pericardium  will 

be  discussed  in  the  following  order : — I.  Dropsy; 

[2.  Inflammation;    3.  Qas  in  the  Pericardium; 
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4.  MalformaMons ;  6.  New  growths ;  and  6.  Peri- 
cirdial  adliesions.  ' 

Wo  may  first,  however,  refer  to  a  condition  ot 
the  netioardmni  which  can  hardly  be  described 
M  rathological,  consisting  of  slight  opacities, 
ThiS  aia  termed  millcstbts.     These  are  fte- 
qoentily  observed  npon  the  -  pericardium   after 
death,  but  they  give  rise  to  no  clinical  symp- 
toms, and  are  merely  to  be  regarded  as  callosities 
due  to  attrition.    The  most  common  situation 
ii  at  the  base  of  the  right  vehtricle  in  ftont,  but 
they  are  also  found  on  the  apex,  and  are  oocasibn- 
ally  seen  as  white  stripes  upon   the  auricles, 
ana  Wong  the  course 'of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Sach  maauUB  tdbida  are  most  common  on  largo, 
strong,  and  hypbrttophied  hearts,  but  they  are 
not  altogether  coHfined  to  these.  When  due  solely 
to  attrition,  these  spots  are  formed  by  a  mere 
tekeaing  or  condensation  of  the  normal  tissue ; 
but  now  and  then  thby  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
thin  layerttf  fibrinous  matter  which  maybe  peeled 
oS,  leaving  the  pericardium  beneath  opaque,  but 
otherwise  natural.    In  the  latter  case,  of  course, 
these  spots  cannot  be  regarded  as  simple  callo- 
sitieSi'bnt  as  the  results' of  some  trifling  local 
perii!arditis,running  its  coarse  without  symptoms 
and  of  no  clinical  importance,  except  as  afford- 
ing a  probable  eiplanation  of  those  temporary 
basic  fcictions  yhich  are  occasionally  to  be  heard 
in  those  otherwise  in  apparently  good'  health,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  heart  is  concerned. 

1.  Pericardium,  Dropsy  of.— Stnon.  :  Hy- 
dmperieardium ;  Fr.  Hydropiricarde ;  Ger.  Eerz- 
imtelvMSsermcht,    ' 

Holing  life  and  in  health  the  serosity  bedew- 
ing the  internal  surface  of  the  pericardial  sac 
exists  in  an  appreciable  quantity;  so  that  an 
ounce  or  two  of  fluid  found  in  it  after  death  is 
not  to  bSregardedas  anything  abnormal.  Wbenl 
however,  the  fluid  present  amounts  to  as  much 
as  ax  or  seven  ounces,  or  more,  the  condition 
is  morbid;  and  is  termed  hgdropericardium,  or 
diopsy  of  the  pericardium.  The  contained  fluid 
is  Wyellowish,  greenish,  reddish,  or  reddish- 
brown  serosity,  containing  from  one  to  three 
per  cent,  of  albumen,  and  occasionally  a  trifling 
amount  of  fibrinous  matter,  which  coagulates 
on  simple  exposure  to  the  aiv-^hydrops  lym- 
fhntmrn  (Virehow,  Creaammdie  AbMnkhmgen, 
p.  108)^  The  colour  of  the  fluid  is  of  course 
due  to  the  amount  of  blood-colouring  matter 
infused  through  it ;  and  the  reddish,  or  reddish- 
btom  iBolouration  is  specially  present  When 
from  any  cause,  such  as  the  co-existence  of 
scurvy,  the  colouring  matter  is  more  readily 
diSSised  than  usual,"or  in  those  exceptional  cases 
where  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  so  altered 
by  nutritive  changes  as  to  rupture. 

All  the  phenomena  present  in  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium  are  precisely  similar  to  those  asso- 
"2^  -vrith  a  similar  amount  of  inflammatory 
TOiou,  and  will  be  referred  to  under  that  head, 
njdtopericardium  is  a  possible  occurrence  in  all 
uiseaias, ■whenever  there  is,  from  physical  causes, 
»  Kiideucy  to  transudation  of  serum  into  the 
"amies  of  the  body.  According  to  the  nature 
MMiat  cause  it  may  be  either  an  early  or  a  late 
pnenomenon,  and  it  frequently  only  attains  any 
considerable  proportion  during  the  act  of  dying. 
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When  dropsy  occurs  from  venous  congestion  due 
to  disease  of  the  heart,  or  to  dibease  of  the  lungs, 
such  as  emphysema  or  cirrhosis,  some  degree  of 
hydropericardium  is  not  uncommon  as  an  early 
symptom ;  but;  when  the  dropsy  results  from 
hydrsemia  produced  by  chronic  organic  diseases 
of  the  spleen,  liver,  or  kidney*,  or  by  the  ex- 
haustion due  to  cancerous  or  tubfercular  diseases, 
the  pericardial  effusion  is  usually  a  late  symp- 
tom. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  hydroperi- 
cardium resolves  itself  into  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  upon  which  it  depends;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  fluid  becomes  suddenly  effused;  in  a 
quantity  so  large  as  to  threaten  deadi  by  sup- 
pl^ession  of  the  heart's  action,  that  an  indepen- 
dent treatment  by  paracentesis  may  be  found 
necessary.  Such  sudden  effusion  occasionally, 
but  only  very  rarely,  takes  place  in  the  course 
of  the  acute  albuminuria  following  scarlatina,  or 
even  in  the  more  chronic  albuminuria,  tlie  result 
of '  intratubular  nephritis. 

2.  Pericardium,  Inflammation  of. — Sr- 
NON. :  Pericarditis  ;  Fr.  PericardUe  ;  Ger.  Herg- 


Acute  inflammation  is  the  most  serious,  if  not 
the  most  frequent,  affection  of  the  psricaiidiuiil; 

jEtiologt. — This  disease,  though'  occasionally 
idiopathic,  is'  much  more  frequently  seconda,ry 
in  its  character.  So-called  idiopathic  pericar- 
ditis is  usually '  associated  with  pleurisy,  fre- 
quently with  bilateral  pleurisy,  and  is  not 
uncommonly  latent  so  far  as  any  direct  symp- 
toms of  pericardial  impliiation  are  concerned. 
Seoondtfry  pericarditis  may  be  the  result  of 
wounds  •from  without  or  from  within — through 
the  oesophagus ;  of  blows  and  contusions  on  the 
prsBcordial  region ;  of  abscesses  perforating  from 
the  lung,  or  from  the  liver — throiigh  the  dia- 
phragm;  of  enteric  fever,  variola,  scarlatina,  and 
pyaemia  in  all  its  forms ;  of  the  spreading  by  con- 
tiguity of  the  inflammatory  process  from  neigh- 
bouring organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  pleura,  or 
costal  periosteum.  It  may  accompany  the  local 
developmSnt  Of  _cancer  or  tubercle ;' or  may  be 
due  to  rheuiriatism,  or  to  one  or  other  of  the 
dhronio  forms  of 'Bright's  disease.  By  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases  of  pericarditis  occur 
in  connection  with  the' two  last-namied  diseases, 
in  about  the  ratio  of  two  of  rheun^atic  pericar- 
ditis to  one  of  renal  pericarditis;  all  other  forms 
lumped  togethei?  forming  an  infinitesimal  and 
incalculHblei  fraction.  In  rheuniatism,  pericar- 
ditis occurs  early  ;■  otjcasionally  precedes  the 
joint'-affectioU ;  and  though  no  period  of  the 
disease  can  be  regarded  as  free  from  th6  ten- 
dency to  this  sb-caUed  complication,  just  as  aiy 
joint  may  be  implicated  at  any  period,  yet  ex- 
perience teaches  '  us  that  the  heart-joint  is  most 
usually;  affteted  within  the  first  week  of  the 
rheumatic  onset.  In  renal  disease,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  mostlisually  a  late  phenomenon,  being 
only  too  frequently  the  immediate  precursor  of 
that  fatal  ursemia  which  its  occurrence  serves  to 
precipitate. 

'  The  pathology,  symptoms,  signs,  and  treat- 
ment of  pericarditis,  however  it  may  arise,  are 
all  vei'y  much  alike,  and  may  be  conveniently 
treated  of  together.   •      ' 
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Amatomical  Chabactebs. — The  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  pericarditis  is  simple  enough.  Very 
early  pericarditis  is  rarely  seen  except  as  asso- 
ciated with  Bright's  disease,  and  then  at  first 
we  have  merely  vascular  injection  with  a  few 
shreds  of  lymph  visible  about  the  roots  of  the 
great  vessels.  In  a  few  days,  in  those  dry  forms 
of  the  diseasA  where  but  little  fluid  is  effused, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  heart  may  be  covered 
with  a  thin  fibrinous  layer,  which  may,  even  at 
this  early  stage,  have  connected  together  the 
visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the  pericardium 
somewhat  firmly  (Wilks).  More  usually  there 
is  some  serous  exudation  mingled  with  the 
fibrinous  matter,  which  then  is  foimd  covering 
the  pericardium  in  a  reticular  or  honeycomb 
pattern,  which  Laennec  has  likened  to  the  appear- 
ance presented  on  suddenly  separating  two 
smooth  pieces  of  wood  between  which  a  small 
pat  of  butter  has  been  forcibly  compressed. 
The  serous  effusion  not  infrequently  amounts  to 
several  pints;  it  is  always  turbid  from  the  mole- 
cular fibrin  suspended  in  it;  and  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish, greenish,  brownish,  or  reddish  colour.  When 
along  with  any  considerable  layer  of  lymph 
upon  the  pericardiac  surfaces,  there  is  much 
fluid  effused,  the  surface  of  the  lymph  is  covered 
with  shaggy  processes  floating  in  the  fluid,  these 
processes  sometimes  presenting  a  mammillated 
appearance.  In  a  very  short  time  a  fine  net- 
work of  capillaries  is  developed  in  the  fibrinous 
exudation ;  and  the  rupture  of  these  newly  deve- 
loped capillaries  now  and  then  gives  rise  to  what 
is  termed  '  hsetnorrhagic  pericarditis,'  in  which 
the  fluid,  and  even  the  solid  lymph,  is  deeply 
stained  with  the  blood-colouring  matter.  This 
also  happens  when  pericarditis  is  associated  with 
purpura  or  scurvy;  and  now  and  then,  from  simi- 
lar causes,  layers  of  coagulated  blood  are  found 
alternating  with  layers  of  unstained  lymph. 

When  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal,  the 
exudation  may  be  entirely  re-absorbed,  or  it  may 
become  organised,  or  other  changes  may  occur. 
First  of  all,  the  excess  of  fluid  and  the  molecular 
fibrin  become  absorbed ;  then  the  coagulated  fibrin 
may  become  worn  away  by  the  continual  play  of 
the  heart,  and  gradually  entirely  absorbed ;  and 
a  complete  cure  may  be  thus  effected,  leaving  at 
the  most  only  a  slight  thickening  or  opacity  of 
the  pericardium.  But  such  a  cure  is  only  possible 
when  the  amount  of  exudation  has  been  incon- 
siderable. More  usually,  connective  tissue  is 
gradually  developed  in  the  fibrinous  layers; 
either  locally,  giving  rise  to  partial  adhesions, 
which  about  the  base  of  the  heart  are  more 
dense,  but  at  the  apex  are  often  drawn  out  to 
fibrous  strings ;  or  the  two  layers  of  the  peri- 
cardium may  be  so  closely  united  that  they  can 
only  bo  separated  with  considerable  force,  and 
now  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  they 
cannot  be  separated  at  all,  the  cardiac  muscle 
being  torn  in  the  endeavour.  Occasionally  pus, 
or  the  cheesy  or  calcareous  remains  of  such  a 
deposit  is  found,  encysted,  as  it  were,  between 
the  adhering  layers  of  the  pericardium ;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  this  calcareous  layer 
envelops  the  whole  heart,  which  then  seems  to 
be  converted  into  bone.  Laennec,  liouis,  Allan 
Bums,  and  others  relate  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
the  heart  described  by  Burns  is  still  preserved 


in  the  anatomical  museum  of  the  Edinburgh 
University.   In  every  fibrinous  exudation  within 
the  pericardium  tliere  is  at  a  particular  stage 
a  certain  amount  of  aU  those  elements  present 
which  may  become  pus,  and  these  give  rise  to 
a  milky  opacity  of  the  fluid,  or  if  present  in 
sufficient  number,  may  metamorphose  the  whole 
exudation  into  pure  pus.    This  may  be  only  a 
transition  stage ;  the  pus-cells  may  break  down, 
a  pathological  cream  may  be  formed,  and  the 
whole    may  be    ultimately   entirely  absorbed. 
But  true  purulent  pericarditis,  though  a  rare 
occurrence  under    any   circumstances,  is   most 
frequently  fatal,  and  seems  to  occur  chiefly  in 
connection  with  serious  general  disease,  or  to 
accompany    the    rupture    of    local    abscesses, 
pulmonary   or  hepatic,    into    the   pericardium. 
What  has  been  termed  an  '  ichorous  exudation ' 
in  the  pericardium,  is  simply  a  putrefaction  of 
that  already  existing,  which  becomes  brownish 
in    colour  and   stinking.     It  may  arise   from 
entrance  of  the  air  into  the  pericardium  after 
paracentesis  conducted  without  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions ;  but  it  is  also  believed  that  such  putre- 
fection  may  arise  in  patients  greatly  enfeebled 
by  exhausting  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  without 
any  entrance  of  air  into  the  pericardium.    An 
exudation  that  has  become  ichorous  may  cor- 
rode the  pericardium ;   is  incapable  of  further 
metamorphosis ;  and  is  usually  speedily  fatal  by 
the  development  of  pneumo-pericardium.     Sen 
Pericardium,  Gas  in. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are 
of  comparatively  little  importance,  because  they 
are  frequently  entirely  absent  in  those  so-called 
idiopathic  forms  of  the  disease  which  are  pro- 
bably always  fatal,  as  well  as  in  renal  pericar- 
ditis, which  is  fatal  in  the  majority  of  cases ; 
whilst  even  in  rheumatic. pericarditis,  in  which 
the  mortality  is  at  the  most  only  about  16  pep 
cent.,  and  is  nil  according  to  otl:^r  authors 
(Bamberger,  &c.),  the  symptoms,  though  rarely 
absent,  are  generally  not  very  well  marked  or 
distinctive.  As  a  rule,  if  pericarditis  be  asso- 
ciated with  any  other  senous  disease,  such  as 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  rheumatism,  the  S3rmp- 
toms  are  apt  to  be  swamped  by  those  of  the 
primary  disease.  In  other  instances  the  ad- 
vent of  the  pericarditis  is  indicated  by  a  rigor, 
a  rise  of  temperature,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  and  the  occurrence  or 
increase  of  dyspnoea.  The  decubitus  is  usually 
dorsal,  and  syncope  is  liable  to  be  induced  on 
raising  the  patient.  There  is  pain  in  the  car- 
diac region,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
The  pulse  is  at  first  full  and  frequent,  always 
compressible,  frequently  irregular,  usually  di- 
crotic, arid  rapidly  becomes  feeble ;  and  there 
is  a  general  exacerbation  of  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  already  existing  disease.  Occasionally 
the  restlessness  and  anxiety  indicative  of  car- 
diac implication  pass  into  delirium,  which  may 
be  low  and  muttering,  wild  and  maniacal,  occa- 
sionally accompanied  by  delusions,  and  which 
may  be  associated  with  tetanic  or  clonic  spasms, 
or  with  convulsions  ending  in  extreme  exhaustion, 
or  in  death  by  coma.  The  occurrence  of  delirium 
in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  ought  at  once 
to  direct  attention  to  the  heart ;  and  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  spasms  or  coma  in  chronic  renal 
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Jigeaae  is  only  too  frequently  found  to  be  asso- 
Swth  pericarditis;  J)Oth  of  these  pheno- 
mena being  probaUy  caused  by  the  saturation 
„t  the  blood  -with  the  products  of  retrograde 
mstamorplioais,  due  to  the  sudden  development 
S  this  inflammation.    It  is  only  in  the  very 
rarest  instances  that  we  have  that  extreme 
owression  of  the  chest,  violent  pam  in  the 
Sao  region,  hiccough,    fainting,  and  livid 
countenance,  coupled   with  delirium,  and  ex- 
tremely rapid  dicrotic  pulse,  which  oonstitate 
the  classical  portrait  of  pericarditis;  and  even 
in  those  rare  cases  in  which  these  symptoms 
are  observed,  they  are  rather  due  to  the.asso- 
ciation  of  pericarditis  with  an  already  existing 
serious  disease,  than  to  the  pericarditis  itself. 
Inmost  cases  physical  examination  gives  us  the 
tat  intimation,  and  in  all  cases  the  only  reli- 
able information,  as  to  the  existence  of  pericar- 
ditis.   In  all  diseases,  therefore,  in  which  peri- 
aiditis  is  a  possible  occurrence,  we  must  care- 
fully examine  the  cardiac  region  from  day  to  day, 
■0  that  TO  may  at  once  ascertain  its  occurrence ; 
whUe  at  all  times,  the  slightest  pain  in  the  chest, 
or  most  trifling  oppression  of  breathing,  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  foramost  careful  physical 
examination  of  the  chest,  because  men  have  been 
hom  to  go  about ,  their  ordinary  duties — with 
diffioulty,  no  doubt — even  whila  pericarditis  ex- 
isted. 

thysied  kj'ot.— 'Whenever   on  auscultating 
over  the  cardiac  area  we  hear  a  friction-sound, 
m  ai'e  justified  in  assuming  the  probable  exist- 
enoe  of  pericarditis.   And  the  probability  of  this 
mmiee  is  increased  just  in  proportion  as  we  can 
eluninate  all  sources  of ,  fallacy,  and  associate 
it  with  those  symptoms  already  described  as  in- 
dimtive  of  pericarditis,  and  with  the  other  signs 
presently  to  be  described  as  having  the  same 
lignifieanoe.    A  frietion-sound  due  to  pericar- 
dial roughness  may  be  heard  over  any  or  every 
part  of  the  cardiac  area,  in  front  or  behind.  Its 
most  usual  position  is  over  the  base   of  the 
heart  infcont,  and  once  heard  in  that  position  no 
amount  of  subsequent  effusion  suffices  to  efface 
it,  Theisound  of  such  a  friction  appears  super- 
fieial,  dose  to  .the  ear ;  it  may  resemble  only  a 
slight  sound  of  rubbing,  the. eracMing  of  paper 
or  parchment,  or  the  creaking  of  new  leather ; 
OP  at  times  it  may  simulate   so  closely  the 
H(wing  sound  of  a  valvular  murmur  as  to  be 
iodistinguishablo  from  such  a  murmur  by  the 
souni  .alone.    Occasionally  a  friction-sound  is 
persistently  absent  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,,, and  that,  even  where  there   is 
abundance'  of  fibrin  effused.      It  is  difficult  to 
actount  for  this.    Some,  suppose  it  to  be  due 
to  mere  softness  of  the  fibrin;  more  probably 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  bas  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  some  alteration  of  the 
paita— especially   the    lungs  —  overlying    the 
leart,  which  may  render  them  bad  conductors  of 
sound, 

,  Wction-fremitus  may  occasionally  be  detected 
py  the  huniiplaoed  over  the  praecoidia,  but  this 
isnoUlwaysto  be  felt.  Apart  from  fremitus, 
™™  ™  first  few  days  of  the  onset  of  the 
aisenje,  Tie  perceive  by  palpation  an  unusually 
roroible  and  turbulent  action  of  the  heart,  which 
"•HooMasionally  irregular,  and  is  due  to  in- 
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flammatory  irritation  of  the  cardiac  miisole, ,  By- 
and-by,  as  the  inflammation  progresses,  cardiac 
debility,  sets'in,  and  the  pulsation  becojnes  loss 
forcible,  while  in  most  cases  it  is  still  further 
obscured  by  the  occurrence  of  fluid  effUsion, 
which  separates  the  apex  from  the  anterior  wall, 
with  which  the  base  of  the  heart  always  remains 
in  contact.    In  this  way  we  have  produced  that 
phenomenon  which  is  termed  '  displacement  up- 
wards of  the  apex-beat,'"  because  the  more  the 
true  apex  is  pushed  inwards  by  the  effusion, 
the  part  of  the  heart  actually  in  contact  with 
the  chest-wall  approaches  more  closely  the  base 
of  the  ventricles.    Should  the  heart  be  greatly 
hypertrophied,  its  impulse  may  remain  distinct 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the 
fluid  accumulating  behind  it  and  not  in  front. 

So  long  as  the  serous  accumulation  is  inooil- 
siderable,  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  percussion- 
sound  ;  but  whenever  this  attains  an  abnormal 
amount,  it  is  revealed   by   an   increase  of  the 
cardiac  dulness ;   and  in  the   ordinary  dorsal 
decubitus  of  the  patient  this  is  first  observed 
at  the  base,  in  the  line  of  transverse  dulness 
along  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib.     By-and-by, 
however,  the  ordinary  pyramidal  dulness  of  the 
heart,  base  upwards,  becomes  reversed,  and  we 
have  a  pyramidal  dulness  with  the  base  below 
and  the  apex  upwards ;  and  this  apex  may  rise 
as  high  as  the  clavicle,  or  even  above  it.    The 
base,   on  the  other  hand,  may  in   these  cases 
extend  beyond  the  ordinary  position  of  the  apex- 
beat  to  the  left,  especially  if  the  patient  be  made 
to  lie  upon  his  left  side;  but  it  is  mobile, a.nd  on 
turning  the  patient  on  his  right  side  the  dulness 
leaves  the  left  and  passes  towards  the  right. 
Very  great  emphysema  of  the  lungs  may  obscure 
this  dulness,  but  cannot  altogether  annihilate 
it;  but  of  course  this  method  of  diagnosing  peri-'* 
cardiac  effusion  can  only  be  put  in  force  when 
both  pleurse  are  free  from  fluid.     The  fluid  effu- 
sion, even  when  confined   to  the  pericardium, 
may  amount  to  several  pints,  and  its  pressure 
may  not  only  embarrass  the  heart's  action,  but 
may  also  so  cooipress  the  lungs,  particularly  the 
left  one,  as  to  give  rise  to  considerable  dyspnoea; 
and  the  hindrance   thus  presented  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  may  give 
rise  to  considerable  systemic  venous  congestion, 
which  is  readily  observed  in  the  turgid  condi- 
tion of  the  jugular  veins. 

As  a  rule  inspection  gives  us  little,  if  any, 
information  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  peri- 
carditis. Should  the  quantity  of  fiuid  effused  be 
very  considerable,  and  the  chest-walls  flexible, 
some  vaulting  of  the  pericardial  region  may  be 
observed,  due  to  the  effacement  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  the  ribs  being  occasionally  also 
more  widely  separated  than  usual,  at  least 
apparently  so ;  and  the  whole  prsecordial  space 
under  these  circumstances  takes  a  less  share  than 
ordinaiy  in  the  respiratory  motions.  Undula- 
tory  movements  due  to  waves  of  fluid,  as  de- 
scribed by  some,  are  never  seen ;  such  move- 
ments, if  visible,  depend  upon  the  wobbling  of 
an  enlarged  and  feeble  heart,  and  not  on  any 
fluid  waves. 

DiAQKosis. — A  friction-sound  has  been  hypo- 
thetically  supposed  to  be  occasionally  due  to  mere 
dryness  of  the  perieardiao  membrane.    Possibl; 
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this  maybe  the  case,  but  it  baa  never  been  proved. 
Even  if  jt  be  the  ease,  then  such  dryness,  asso- 
ciated ■with  the  symptoms  described,  can  only 
be  an  early  stage  of  inflammation.  Apart  from 
these  it  may  or  may  not  he  an  indication  of  com- 
mencing inflammation,  and  must  be  watched  and 
treated  accordingly.  It  has  also  been  alleged 
that  ealcareoiiB  concretions,  and  tubercular  and 
carcinomatous  roughnesses  may  give  rise  to  a 
friction-sound.  Associated  with  the  symptoms 
described,  any  friction-sound,  even  presuming 
such  a  possible  origin,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  pericarditis,  whilst  apart  from  these 
symptoms  it  must  still  be  watched  with  sus- 
picion. The  most  difiiciilt  eases  to  diagnosticate 
are  those  in  which  the  friction-sound  is  due  to 
pleurisy  alone,  and  is  yet  audible  during  cardiac 
action,  when  the  respiration  is  temporarily  sus- 
pended. This  is  a  rare  occurrence,  but  it  does 
happen,  and  the  diagnosis  is  almost  impossible. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  may  show 
that  the  pleura  is  certainly  affected,  but  that  is 
no  proof  that  the  pericardium  is  not  also  impli- 
lated;  or  the  pericardium  may  be  assuredly 
diseased,  and  yet  the  friction-sound  may  be 
solely  due  to  pleurisy.  The  general  symptoms 
and  the  certidition  of  the  pulse  count  for  some- 
thing, but  the  diagnosis  between  pleurisy  and 
pericarditis  is,  in  such  cases,  manifestly  a  difficult 
one,  only  to  be  solved  by  the  further  progress 
of  the  case.  Now  and  then  we  have  a  friction 
sound  audible  towards  one  or  other  side — usu- 
ally the  left — of  the  pericardium,  during  suspen- 
sion of  the  respiratory  movements ;  the  base  of 
the  heart  being  entirely  free  from  friction,  and 
in  these  circumstances  tbe  probability  seems 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  strictly  pleural  nature  of 
tbe  disease.  But  even  in  such  cases  a  perfectly 
accurate  diagnosis  is  impossible.  There  is  never 
any  real  difficulty  in  determining  between  a  val- 
vular murmur  and  a  frictional  pseudo-murmur, 
because  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  sound  is 
restricted  to  the  cardiac  area,  and  usually  only 
to  a  small  portion  of  that,  and  not  being  propa- 
gated to  any  extent  out  of  its  position  of  maxi- 
mum intensity,  and  then  only  equally  all  roimd, 
and  not  in  any  of  the  definite  lines  in  which 
valvular  murmurs  are  propagated.  Moreover, 
the  position  of  maximum  intensity  of  a  frictional 
pseudo-miirmur  never  coincides  with  that  of 
any  valvular  murmur,  except  occasionally  with 
A  diastolic  aortic  one;  while,  of  course,  the 
natural  sounds  of  the  heart  are  never  replaced 
by  the  pseudo-murmur,  though  they  may  be 
partially  obscured  by  it,  and  all  the  secondary 
results  of  the  valvular  lesion  simulated  are  en- 
tirely wanting. 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  in  pericarditis  is 
not  unfavourable ;  one  in  six,  or  about  16  per 
cent.,  is  mentioned  by  some  as  the  ordinary 
mortality ;  but  according  to  Bamberger,  peri- 
carditis associated  with  rheumatism  or  any  other 
curable  disease  invariably  terminates  favourably, 
though  the  mortality  is  always  large  when  it  is 
associated  with  Bright's  disease  and  other 
incurable  affections,  the  fatal  termination  of 
which  is  hastened  by  the  pericardiac  affection. 
Pericarditis,  like  any  other  acute  inflammation 
occurring  in  an  otherwise  healthy  individual, 
may  be  expected  to  run  a  favourable  course  if 


not  unduly  treated;  and  the  danger  to  life  it 
to  be  calculated  by  the  seriousness  of  the  co- 
existing complications,  and  the  age  and  state  of 
the  vital  powers  of  the  patient.  The  unfavour- 
able phenomena  are,  a  large  quantity  of  effiision, 
great  dyspnoea,  feeble  heart's  action,  small  and 
irregular  pulse,  lividity,  delirium  and  other  ner- 
vous symptoms. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  pericarditis 
must  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  nature 
of  the  disease  with  which  it  is  concomitant.    If 
it  concur  with  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  it  may 
safely  enough  be  entrusted  to  the  remedies  em- 
ployed for  these  diseases ;  or  should  it  accom- 
pany rheumatism,  then  we  must  treat  it  as  part 
of  the  rheumatic  affection.     If  we  can  hopefully 
employ  blood-letting  or  mercury  in  the  case  of 
rheumatism,  then  we  may  employ  the  same  reme- 
dies in  pericarditis;  otherwise  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  make  use  of  doubtful  and  dan- 
gerous remedies,  simply  because  the  disease  has 
attacked  a  more  dangerous  part,  but  rather  the 
reverse.    Those  who  have  shown  the  smallest 
percentages  of  deaths  have  been  the  least  per- 
turbative  in  their  treatment,  as  we  might  reason- 
ably expect.    A  rheumatic  pericarditis  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  treated  simply  as  a  rheumatic 
affection ;  but  inasmuch  as  pain  implicating  the 
heart  has  a  decided  tendency  to  depress  its  ac- 
tion, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  relieve  it 
at  once.    With  this  view  a  large,  warm  poultice 
should  be  applied  over  the  heart ;  and  morphia 
injected  subcutaneously  at  once,  and  repeated 
by  the  mouth,   or  subcutaneously,   at  regular 
intervals,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  free  from 
pain.    Perfect  rest  must  be  enjoined.    Should 
there  be  much  dicrotism  of  the  pulse,  or  any 
tendency  of  the  heart  to   fail,   then  digitalis 
should  be  administered  at  regular  intervals,  in 
doses  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  cardiac  action, 
such  as  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  every  four 
hours ;  and  with  this  may  be  conjoined  the  use 
of  chloral  in  five  or  ten-grain  doses,  which  is  not 
more  useful  as  a  sedative  than  as  an  antiphlo- 
gistic, and  which  may  very  well  replace  the 
morphia,  having  the  additional  recommendation 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the   secretions, 
which  demand  attention,  nor  promote  the  sweat 
ing,  so  troublesome  in  rheumatism.    "Where  it 
may  be  considered  advisable  to  give  an  alkali, 
such  as  potash  or  ammonia,  with  the  digitalis, 
it  cannot  be  combined  with  the  chloral,  but  must 
be  given  separately.   In  recent  times,  salicin  and 
the  salicylates  have  been  employed  with  success 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.    They  are  not 
true  specifics  for  this  disease,  but  they  tend  to 
keep  down  the  fever,  and  apparently  shorten  its 
course.    They  do  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
pericarditis,  but  their  use  is  not  contra-indicated 
by  its  presence.    Blisters  are  frequentlyrecom- 
mended  in  pericarditis,  but  they  may  tend  to  irri- 
tate the  patient  and  to  excite  his  heart's  action. 
A  few  leeches  often  give  relief  in  suitable  cases. 
We  must,  in  fact,  treat  the  pericarditis  as  part 
of  the  general  rheumatic  attack,  only  requiring 
a  little  more  attention  than  usual  in  the  way  of 
warmth,  and  relieving  pain ;  and  all  the  pa«t 
history  of  this  disease  proves  that  we  shall  in 
this  way  be  more  likely  to  promote  a  favourable 
termination  of  the  disease,  than  by  jeopardisins 
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(nr  patient  by  dangerous  and  uncertain  medi- 

Wlierethe  amount  of  fluid  effused  ia  very 
peat,  or  Tflien  the  symptoms  seem  to  point  to 
the  presence  of  pus,  it  may  become  ft  question 
whether  paracentesis  should  be  ;performed  or  not. 
The  results  of  this  operation  hitherto  have  not 
haen  tery  satisfactory,  but  that  is_  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  it  seem  ne- 
cessary, especially  as  it  can  now-a-days  be  so 
easily  done  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the 
tspirateurs.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  recumbent  position,  and  the  needle  entered 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  about  half  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  the  operation 
beiiig,  of  course,  performed  antiseptioally,  and 
Ihefiuid  drawn  oflfsome-vrhat  slowly.  For  this 
reason,  therefore,  -we  should  be  careful  in  our 
choice  of  an  aspirateur,  as  one  acting  by  a 
powerful  vacuum  might  induce  syncope,  by 
withdrawing  too  rapidly  from  the  heart  a  pres- 
sure to  which  it  has  become  accustomed.  A 
dilated  heart  has  been  said  to  have  been  punc- 
tured, instead  of  a  distended  pericardium,  but  in 
the  present  day  such  a  mistake  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, though,  of  course,  it  must  be  carefully 
guaided  against.  It  now  and  then  happens  that 
after  the  acute  symptoms  pass  away,  the  peri- 
cardium remains  obstinately  distended  ■with 
Ud;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  in  these  cases  that 
praemtem  perim^ii  presents  the  most  hope- 
ful prospects.   See  Paracentesis. 

3,  Pericardium,  Gas  in. — The  putrefaction 
of  an  ~^e?Enda1)ion  causes  the  devdopment  of 
Tarious  gases  within  the  pericardium,  and  the 
production  of  so-called  pneumo-hj/dro-pericar- 
imm.  This  condition  is  readily  recogmsed  by 
the  dear  tympanitic  percussion-note  over  the 
mually  dull  cardiac  area,  vrith  a  metallic  gurg- 
ling accompanying  the  cardiac  movement.  Be- 
lidcsthedroumstance  already  mentioned,  pneu- 
jio-hjdn^rpericardiummay  also  be  caused  bj'  the 
ejtrance  into  the  pericardium  of  gases  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  or  of  air  from  the  ceso- 
phagus  or  lung,  or  ab  externa, 

4.  Pericardium,  Malformations  of.— The 
malformations  which  may  be  found  in  connection 
Wh  the  pericardium  are  described  in  the  article 
nBint,  Congenital  Misplacements  of. 

I'  i'fiP'Perioardlum,  New  Growths  in. — Both 
tubercle  and  cancer  may  become  developed 
in  the  fibrinous  layers  of  a  pericarditic  exu- 
dation, usilally  secondarily  to  the  occurrence 
of  these  processes  in  other  organs.  This  is  a 
wry  rare  circumstance,  however,  as  is  also  the 
occurrence  of  tubercular  or  cancerous  nodules  of 
a  secondary  character  in  the  substance  or  on 
m  smfacB  of  the  pericardium  itself,  with  which 
a  SBCondaiy  pericarditis  speedily  becomes  asso- 
mtal  In  either  case,  but  particularly  in  the 
lormer  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  is  nsu^ly 
.  *  ™n>orrhagic  character  when  associated 
Wh  the  development  of  cancer.  Now  and  then 
tubercular,  and  still  more  frequently  cancerous, 
nasses  are  formed  in  the  lungs  or  mediastinum, 
ana  pressing  npon  the  pericardium  give  rise  to 

&"i'''^'''«^  "™*ls  itself  "^W  by  the 
"m  ot  eSusioa,  and  without  any  direct  symp- 
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toms  of  cardiac  implication.  Such  cases  are  not 
often  recognised  during  life.  The  prognosis  is 
always  fatal;  and  the  treatment  palliative  only. 

6.  Pericardial  Adhesions. — Pathologically 
speaking,  the  most  important  of  all  the  termi- 
nations of  pericarditis  is  adhesion  of  the  two 
layers,  which  in  its  most  easquiaite  form  was 
described  by  the  ancients  as  congenital  absence 
of  the  pericardium.  This  is  a  state  of  matters 
impossible  to  diagnose,  though  it  may  be  sur- 
mised; and  too  often  it  escapes  even  a  sur- 
mise, unless  the  previous  history  of  the  case  be 
well  known.  Very  rarely  there  remains  a  per- 
manent depression  over  the  cardiac  area,  the 
result  of  pre-existing  pericarditis  and  subse- 
quent adhesion  of  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers, 
and  also  of  the  superjacent  pleura.  More 
frequently,  but  still  rarely,  this  state  of  matters 
is  revealed  by  a  systolic  depression  of  the  parts 
over  the  carfiac  apex.  Even  more  rarely — be- 
cause the  result  of  a  more  extensive  inflam- 
mation— we  have  a  systolic  depression  over  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  caused  by  adhesion  of  the 
two  layers  of  the  pericardium  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  pleura  covering  the  diaphragm,  and 
concomitant  adhesion  of  the  diaphragm  to  the 
liver. 

It  can  be  only  rarely  that  extensive  pericar- 
ditis exists  without  a  simultaneous  myocarditis, 
and  the  results  of  the  latter  affection  were 
formerly  too  frequently  referred  to  the  peri- 
carditis itself.  An  adherent  pericardium  occur- 
ring in  early  life  may  hamper  the  future  growth 
of  the  heart,  and  may  thus  produce  one  form  of 
so-called  atrophy  of  the  heart,  with  all  the  con- 
sequent results  of  impaired  nutrition.  But  it  is 
only  when  the  subpericardiac  layer  of  muscular 
fibres  has  been  involved  in  the  inflammation, 
that  we  may  have  atheromatous  or  fibrous 
changes  taking  place ;  and,  as  ihe  result  of 
these,  encasement  of  the  heart  in  a  calcareous 
wall ;  a  local  or,  more  rarely,  a  general  thin 
and  fibrous  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscles; 
and  either  local  or  general  aneurismal  dilatation. 
These  results  are,  however,  rare.  Hypertrophy 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  pericardial 
adhesion,  but  of  any  concomitant  lesion  which 
may  be  present,  or  of  some  other  cause;  for 
though  pericardial  adhesion  may  co-exist  with 
cardiax!  hypertrophy,  it  does  not  give  rise  to  it. 
In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  simple  pericar- 
dial adhesion  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  produc- 
tive of  any  appreciable  untoward  results. 

G.  W.  BAIiFOUK. 

PEBIHBPATITI3  (ircpl,  around,  and 
flirop,  the  livfir)  — Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of 
the  liver.    See  Liveb,  Inflammation  of. 

PEBIWEPHBITIS  (repl,  around,  and 
•  netpphs,  the  kidney). — SiNON, :  Fr.  PMniphriie ; 
Ger.  Perimephntis. 

'Definition. — An  acute  or  chronic  disease  of 
the  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidney,  consisting 
of  inflammatory  thickening  of,  and  exudation 
into,  the  tissue,  frequently  followed  by  suppura- 
tion ;  characterised  by  fever,  local  pain,  fulness, 
tenderness  on  pressure,  and  in  many  cases  ulti- 
mately by  fluctuation ;  and  resulting  frequently 
in  death,  sometimes  in  spontaneous  recovery. 
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^TiOLoaT. — FeTinephritis  in  mott  cases  origi- 
nates from  pyelitis  or  suppurative  nephritis,  by 
perforation  or  by  extension  of  the  inflammatoiy 
process.  It  is  especially  related  to  pyelitis  from 
urinary  calculus.  It  may  result  from  injuries, 
such  as  blows,  wounds,  or  severe  strains ;  or  from 
extension  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring 
parts,  as  from  the  pelvis,  the  gall-bladder,  or  the 
testicle  and  spermatic  cord.  The  disease  appears 
in  some  cases  to  result  from  exposure  to  cold,  es- 
pecially after  previous  exposure  to  excessive  heat. 
It  arises  also  in  the  course  of,  or  as  a  sequel  to 
fevers,  particularly  the  exanthemata.  It  is  most 
common  in  adults,  and  appears  to  affect  equally 
the  two  sexes. 

Anatomical  Characters. —  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidney  is 
congested ;  and  when  exudation  has  supervened 
the  affected  tissue  becomes  solid  and  firm.  Usu- 
ally suppuration  speedily  takes  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass,  commencing  either  at  one  or  at 
mmierons  points,  and  gradually  extending.  The 
pus  is  $ometime3  odourless,  sometimes  foetid. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  fsecal  odour 
may  be  present  without  perforation,  from  the 
howel.  The  perinephritio  abscess  may  become 
so  large  as  to  extend  from  the  level  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  to  the  iliac  fossa,  and  may  project  so 
far  forward  as  to  protrude  the  abdominal  wall. 
The  pus  may  burrow  and  make  its  way  to  the 
surface  at  the  lumbar  region,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  or  even  in  the  thigh.  More  com- 
monly it  makes  its  way  into  the  ureter,  or  the 
colon ;  sometimes  into  the  peritoneum.  Ooca- 
sionally  the  diaphragm  is  perforated,  and  the  pus 
is  discharged  through  the  lung.  Sometimes  rapid 
gangrene  is  induced,  and  sloughy  masses  are 
found,  mingled  with  the  purulent  debris.  Either 
without  going  on  to  suppuration,  or  after  dis- 
charge of  the  pus,  cicatrisation  may  take  place, 
dense  fibrous  tissue  permanently  occupying  the 
place  of  the  structures  which  had  been  involved. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  in 
perinephritis  are  generally  well-marked.  The 
attack  may  be  ushered  in  by  rigors  recurring  fre- 
quently, sometimes  periodically.  The  temperature 
rises  to  100°  or  even  to  105°.  The  pulse  becomes 
rapid,  and  either  bounding  or  feeble.  The  tongue 
is  farred,  there  is  great  thirst,  the  appetite  is  lost, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation,  due  in 
part  to  the  fever,  in  part  to  the  mechanical  pres- 
sure upon  the  bowel.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry ; 
sometimes  there  are  profuse  sweatings,  particu- 
larly during  the  later  stages  of  the  malady.  The 
local  symptoms  are  pain,  usually  aggravated  by 
movement,  and  markedly  by  pressure ;  and  the 
presence  of  a  tumour.  The  tumour  rapidly  in- 
creases, and  while  it  is  at  first  hard  throughout, 
it  soon  presents  deep-seated  fluctuation,  which 
becomes  gradually  more  distinct  and  superficial. 
The  skin  in  the  lumbar  region  is  often  (Edema- 
tous, and  is  usually  pale,  excepting  when  perfora- 
tion is  about  to  take  place.  The  position  of  the 
mass  is  important.  It  is  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney^  and  is  inseparable  from  it,  while 
as  a  rule  separable  from  the  liver  and  spleen. 
The  urine  may  be  quite  natural,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  altered,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  pre-existing  pyelitis  or  nephritis;  but  even  in 
cases  which  do  not  originate!  in  renal  disease, 


there  is  a  tendency  to  diminution  of  the  urine 
at  first,  and  this  is  apt  to  continue  tbjough- 
out,  accompanied  by  a  dark  colour  of  the  secre- 
tion. 

The  onset  of  perinephritis  is  generally  acute, 
but  it  may  be  very  insidious,  especially  when 
it  follows  pregnancy.  Probably  it  sometimes 
terminates  by  resolution  without  going  on  to 
suppuration.  "When  suppuration  is  once  fairly 
established,  it  extends  and  makes  its  way,  either 
to  the  surface  or  into  some  internal  cavity.  When 
the  pus  is  making  its  way  outwards,  there  are 
the  usual  features  of  a  burrowing  abscess — the 
skin  becomes  red  and  prominent,  and  at  last  an 
opening  is  formed  by  ulceration.  When  the  pus 
makes  its  way  into  the  colon,  a  copious  discharge 
of  pus  by  the  bowel  occurs ;  and,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  opening,  faecal  matter  seldom  makes 
its  way  into  the  abscess-cavity.  If  bursting  into 
the  ureter  occurs,  discharge  of  pus  from  the 
bladder  takes  place.  If  into  the  lungs,  a  sudden 
discharge  may  take  place  with  coughing,  the 
layers  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  having  been 
first  agglutinated  together.  With  all  these  modes 
of  termination  there  is,  as  a  rule,  fall  of  tempera- 
ture, with  relief  of  the  general  and  local  symp- 
toms. When  the  discharge  takes  place  into  the 
peritoneum,  fatal  peritonitis  is  rapidly  lighted 
up.  When  through  the  diaphragm,  the  two 
layers  of  the  pleura  not  being  adherent,  empy- 
ema isproduceu,  with  sometimes  gangrene  of  the 
lung.  In  some  instances  of  perinephritic  abscess 
there  is  a  fatal  termination  without  perforation 
having  occurred,  by  means  of  bbod-poisoning, 
either  in  the  form  of  pyaemia  with  secondary 
abscesses,  or  of  septicaemia  with  affection  of  the 
spleen  and  other  blood-glands.  In  a  few  cases 
suppurative  pylephlebitis  has  been  met  with,  ac- 
companied by  secondary  abscesses  in  the  liver. 

SiAOirosis. — The  concurrence  of  fever  with 
pain  and  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  kidney, 
is  distinctive  of  perinephritis,  no  other  disease 
presenting  this  exact  combination.  The  tumour 
is  fiuctuating,  and  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  kidney ;  it  is  usually  confined  to  one 
side;  its  mass  may  be  tilted  forward  by  pressure 
on  the  renal  region.  It  mustbe  distinguished  from 
new  formations  of  the  kidney,  spleen,  ,liyer,  or 
mesenteric  glands;  from  hydronephrosis);,  and 
from  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, due  to  rupture  of  an  aneurism.  From  the  first 
group  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fever,  and  the 
fiuctuation  and  exact  position  of  tbe  mass ;  from 
hydronephrosis  by  the  fever,  and  the  characters 
of  the  enlargement ;  from  the  anenrismal  extra- 
vasation by  the  comparatively  slow  growth  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  absence  of  the  characters  of 
aneurism.  In  most  cases  certainty  is  most  reaxlily 
attained  by  means  of  the  aspirator. 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  grave, 
and  becomes  increasingly  so  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances. The  duration  is  commonly  short,  the 
case  terminating  in  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month; 
sometimes,  however,  a  case  lasts  several  months. 
A  favourable  prognosis  may  be  given  when  per- 
foration outwards  has  taken  place ;  or  when  the 
absc«ss  has  burst  internally,  in  such  a  direction 
that  the  pus  escapes  freely,  and  there  is  im- 
provement in  the  general  symptoms. 

Tbeatmznt. — In  the  earlier  stages  counter- 


PEEINEPHEITIS. 
miWion  ^>y  blistering  is  useful.  •  The  internal 
nje  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  externalappU- 
fition  of  iodine,  may  prevent  suppuration.  Sup- 
porting diet  should  be  given,  but  not  stimulants, 
ijlesjessentiaUyneeeasary. 

When  suppuration  has  taken  place  the  abscess 
must  be  discharged  by  the  aspirator,  or  by 
free  incision.  The  latter  is  preferable,  because 
there  are  often  sloughs  or  masses  of  tissue 
Thich  cnnnot  he  got  rid  of  by  aspiration.  "When 
operation  by  incision  is  resolved  upon,  the  in- 
mion  should  he  made  in  the  lumbar  region 
through  the  skin  and  muscular  tissues;  and 
tlieflnger«hooid  be  mtroduced  into  the  abscess 
cavity,  to  tear  down  any  adhesions -which  may 
enst.  When  the  pus  has  been  evacuated,  a 
teinage-tube  should  be  introduced,  so  as  to 
leep  the  passage  open,  and  give  free  egress  to 
the  pua.  The  best  results  are  to  be  expected 
when  free  incision  is  adopted,  and  Lister's  anti- 
septic method  rigorously  employed  during  the 
operation  and  aifkelwards.'  The  patient's  strength 
must  be  maintained  by  nutritious  food,  tonics, 
and  stimulants  when  required. 

T.   G-BAINQER   StbWAKT. 

PEBIOD  01"   INOTTBATIOIT.— The  pe- 

iiod,that  elapses  between  the  entrance  of  an  in- 
fgctive  substance  into  the  system,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptomsof  the  disease  which 
it  produces.  SeelsciisA.Ti.os. 

PEEIODIOITY  IN  DISEASE.— In  the 

older  physic  the  periodical  phenomena  observed 
in  many  diseases  exercised  an  important  influ- 
enie  upon  medical  opinion  and  pracitice.  In  the 
physic  of  the  present  day  these  phenomena,  al- 
llioiigh  not  disregarded'  by  current  pathology, 
have  scarcely  a  place  in  therapeutical  teachings. 
An  increased  precision  of  medical  observation, 
while  leading  to  the  removal  of  many  errors  of 
the  older  writers  on  the  subject,  has  begotten 
a  general  doubt  as  to  its  value  in  practical 
medicine,  and  brought  about  a,  perhaps,  too 
indiscriminate  rejection  of  the  earlier  views  re^ 
specting  it, 

Two  English  writers,  Thomas  Layoock,  M.D., 
•nd  EdwHd  Smith,  M.D.,  have  in  recent  years 
devoted  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  perio- 
dicity in  disease.  Laycock,  from  a  general  review 
of  the  periodical!  phenomena  observed  in  men- 
itraation,  in  UteiO'gestation  of  the  human  and 
hrate  female,  in:  the  development  of  the  ova  of 
niheSi'and  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  came 
to  Hie  conolusionrthat  physiological  changes  occur 
in  animalffevs^ithreeand  a  half,  seven,  fourteen, 
twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  days,  or  at  some  de- 
finite number  of  weeks.  ■  In  dther  words,  he  came 
» the  conclusion  that  there  are  certain  '  critical 
days  in  health,  days  in  which  there  are  marked 
changes  in  the  vital  movements,  whether  that 
ohange  he  for  the  better  or  the  worse ;  and  that 
ttosadays  may  be  stated  generally  as  the  fourth, 
wenth,  fourteenth,  twentieth  (or  twenty-first), 
JMthetwenty-sighth.  Purther.from  areviewof 
jnepenodical  phenomena  observed  in  disease,  par- 
ticularly ,u  the  groups,  of  eruptive,  mteimittent, 
r.r  ?*^  fwrs,  and  in  gout,  he  endeavoured 
™  snow  that  the  changes  observed  in  them  fol- 
"TO  a  sinjilar  rule  of  .periodicity  to  tha,t  mani- 
"•IM  m  health.     He  saw  reason,  moreover, 
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having  regard  to  the  three'andra-half-day  period 
noticed,  or  seven  half-days,  to  revert  to  the  an- 
cient division  wf  the  whole  day  (vvx^^fufioi')  into 
two  parts,  here  following  Graves,  who  had  said : 
'  We  should  not  count  three  days  and  a  half,  but 
seven  half-days  ;  we  should  not  say  seven  days, 
but  fourteen  half-days.    If  this  method  were 
adopted,  many  of  the  apparently  critical  termi- 
nations in  continued  fevers  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  found  strictly  conformable  to  some 
regular  law  of  periodicity.'    Layoock  also  saw 
reason  to  revert  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  critical 
days  in  fevers,  and  he  thus  elucidates  it :  '  In  the 
essay  on  the  judicatory,  or  critical  days,  found 
among  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  a  critical  day 
is  shown  to  be  that  day  on  which  certain  symp- 
toms will  appear,  enabling  us  to  asoertainr— first, 
the  probable  duration  or  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  secondly,  the  symptoms  likely  to  appear 
on  certain  future  days.    The  acts  of  mind  which 
deduced  these  inferences  were  termed  judications 
(Jiidioatioma — Kplirets);  and  the  day  on   which 
those  acts  were  to  be  made  was  termed  judicatory 
(^Kplmnos).    So  a  day  might  be  judicatory— first, 
of  the  disease,  its  course  and  termination;  se- 
condly, of  the  symptoms  to  happen  on  another 
day.    Thus  jaundice  and  hiccup,  appearing  on 
the  fifth  day  of  fever,  indicated  a  fatal  disease ; 
jaundice,  on  or  after  the  seyenth,  indicated  dia- 
phoresis; on  the  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  and 
fourteenth  (if  unaccompanied  by  hardness  in  the 
prsecordia),  a  favourable  termination.    In  pleu- 
risy, if  the  fever  abates  on  the  seventh  day,  the 
patient  will  recover ;  if  it  do  not,  the  disease  will 
be  prolonged  to  the  fourteenth,  on  which  day  it 
is  sonietimes  fatal.    This  is  the  first  and  plainest 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  and,  I 
believe,  it  is  correct.'    Laycock  then  proceeds  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  critical  days  of  febrile 
diseases,  and  the  order  of  sequence  observed  by 
intermittents ;  and,  further,   to    compare  both 
these  forms  of  fever  with  the  periodicity  observed 
in  the  exanthemata,  and  make  the  facts  bean:ing 
upon  that  part  of  their  pathology  harmonise  with 
each  other.  '  The  critical  days,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates [doubtless  here  writing,  without  know- 
ing he  did  so,  of  what  we  now  caU  continued 
fevers],  are:— 1,  i,  7,  9;  11,  U,  17,  20,  or  21. 
The  paroxysms  of  a  tertian  inll  take  place  on  the 
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IP'  2P-  Sp-  4P-  6P-    e  p.  7  p.  8  p.  9  p-  Top-  Tip.     -^-ne  pd- 
roxysms  of   a  quartan  will  take  place  on  the 

IpIp.  Sp..'jp.  ¥p..  ¥p.  "p.  -A^d  if  a  continued 
fever  existed  with  tertian  or  quartan  exacerba- 
tions, the  more  violent  symptoms  might  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  on  the  days  indicated.  On  com- 
paring the  order  of  days,  discrepancies  between 
the  three  are  sufficiently  obvious  on  a  superficial 
consideration,  but  many  of  them  disappear  on 
more  particular  inquiry.  .  .  .  With  regard  to 
the  exanthematoiis  fevers,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  "  critical  days  ".  they  exhibit  occur  in 
quartan  order.  .  .  .  Exanthematous  typhus  ex- 
hibits the  tertian  type,  and,,  as  might  be  inferred, 
the  critical  days  in  this  fever  are  the  fifth, 
seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  and  twenty-first.  Scar- 
latina is  sometimes  tertian,  sometimes  quartan.' 
Since  the  discrimination  of  the  several  varieties 
of  continued,  feversj,  and  after  the  date ,  when 
Laycock  wrote,  mjedical  .observation:  has. not 
tended  generally  to   support  the  i  dqotripp  of 
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critical  days,  as  it  relates  to  this  group  of  febrile 
disorders,  or  to  confirm  the  evidence  upon  -which 
that  doctrine  appeared  to  be  founded.  Murchi- 
son's  observations  {Treatise  on  the  Continued 
Fevers  of  Great  Britain,  2nd  edit.  p.  187)  did  not 
support  the  applicability  to  tffphm ;  but  in  this 
respect,  as  he  notes,  they  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  observations  of  Gairdner,  Eussell,  and 
Traube  of  Berlin.  The  last-named,  indeed,  as 
also  Wunderlich,  revived  the  doctrine.  Selapsing 
fever  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine,  the  paroxysm  intermitting  on  the 
the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  day.  According  to 
Murohison  (Treatise,  p.  6i7)  the  doctrine  fails 
with  respect  to  enteric  fever,  but  he  adds  that  he 
had  '  often  noticed '  that  tlie  disease  terminated 
about  the  21st  or  28th  day.  E.  Seguiu  {Medical 
Thermometry,  1876)  reproduces  the  views  of 
Hippocrates  on  critical  days,  and  Wunderlich's 
seeming  confirmation  of  them  derived  from 
thermometry,  himself  accepting  the  '  similitude,' 
indeed  the  ' quasi-identity  of  the  results'  ob- 
tained, in  this  regard,  by  the  father  of  Physic  and 
the  modern  professor.  According  to  Wunder- 
lich's observadons  the  majority  of  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  run  a  regular  course,  divided  into  periods 
corresponding  in  time  with  the  division  into 
weeks  and  half-weeks.  The  ordinary  course  is 
about  twenty-one  days,  and  Seguin  describes 
an  '  efiervescence  of  seven  days,  a  fastigium  of 
seven  days,  and  a  defervescence  of  seven  days ; ' 
but  he  adds,  with  reference  to  the  irregularities 
which  80  often  mark  the  disease,  '  simple  as  it 
looks,  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  it  out.'  In 
typhus — simple  uncomplicated  cases — the  ther- 
mometer marks  the  fourth  day  as  the  height,  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  as  the  turning  point,  and  a 
perturbatio  critica  at  the  end  of  the  second  week. 
'  The  doctrine  of  crises,'  says  Wunderlich, '  was 
for  the  ancients  a  dogma  ....  for  us  it  must 
become  a  law.'  Robert  Lyons  remarks  {Treatise 
on  Fever,  p.  74,  1861) :  '  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing that  at  certain  periods  febrile  disease  pre- 
sents an  unmistakable  tendency  to  terminate  on 
critical  days ;  but  we  think  tirat  it  is  consistent 
with  observation  to  state  that  a  critical  issue  of 

fever is  far  less  common  in  our  day 

than  it  once  was.'  And  this,  indeed,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  legitimate  oondnsion  from  the  ob- 
servations made  in  this  country  bearing  on  the 
subject.  It  would  almost  seem,  in  fact,  on  com- 
paring the  critical  days  set  forth  by  the  older 
writers  with  the  order  of  sequence  followed  by 
the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  as  if  the 
indications  of  the  former,  in  the  progress  of  the 
continued  fevers  of  Great  Britain  at  least,  had 
declined  with  the  diminution  of  sources  of  palu- 
dal malaria. 

Laycock,  as  the  general  result  of  his  investi- 
gation of  the  minor  periods — that  is,  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  seasonal  recurrences  of 
vital  movements — as  contra-distinguished  from 
the  major  periods,  that  is  periods  measured  by 
a  year,  or  by  a  series  of  years,  (which  he  also 
discussed,  but  which  will  be  referred  to  in  this 
article  in  another  connection),  laid  down  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  : —  (1)  There  is  a  general 
law  of  periodicity  which  regulates  all  the  vital 
movements  of  all  animals.  (2)  The  periods 
within  which  these  movements  take  place  admit 


of  calculations  approximatively  exact.  (3)  IHe 
fundamental  unit, — the  unit  upon  which  these 
calculations  should  be  based, — must  for  the 
present  be  considered  as  one  day  of  twelve  hours. 

(4)  The  lesser  periods  are  simple  and  compound 
multiples  of  this  unit,  in  a  numerical  ratio  ana- 
logous to  that  observed  in  chemical  compounds. 

(5)  The  fundamental  unit  of  the  greater  periods 
is  one  week  of  seven  days,  each  day  being  twelve 
hours ;  and  simple  and  compound  multiples  of 
this  unit  determine  the  length  of  these  periods 
by  the  same  ratio  as  multiples  of  the  unit  of 
twelve  hours  determine  the  lesser  periods. 

Inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  periodical 
changes  in  the  vital  movements  of  animals.  Lay- 
cook  saw  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  in 
part  dependent  upon  cyclical  processes  inherent 
in  the  system  {esoteric),  partly  upon  periodic 
agencies  acting  from  without  {exoteric),  or  that 
they  resulted  from  a  combination  of  the  two 
{endexoterio).  Prosecuting  the  inquiry  further  with 
special  reference  to  the  esoteric  agencies,  Lay- 
cock  showed  how  closely  the  periodical  changes 
observed  in  vital  movements  were  linked  to  the 
periodical  phenomena  observed  in  nature  at  large, 
and  this  not  merely  with  reference  to  such  obvious 
phenomena  as  the  alternation  of  sleeping  and 
waking  in  connection  with  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
but  also  in  respect  to  the  more  recondite  perio- 
dical changes  in  the  vital  processes.  He  set  forth 
data  which  suggested  that  those  changes,  as  well 
as  the  periodical  changes  observed  in  disease,  had 
definite  relations  to  the  position  of  the  earth  with 
reference  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  position  of  the 
sun  among  the  spheres ;  also  to  the  periodical 
fluctuations  occurring  in  atmospherical  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  and  magnetism ;  and  in  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth,  whether  diurnal,  seasonal, 
or  secular.  And  of  the  periodicity  observed  in 
pathological  processes,  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  (whatever  the  intimate  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical process  might  be)  neither  the  beginning, 
the  continuance,  the  fluctuations,  the  ending,  nor 
the  recurrence  could  be  rightly  understood  apart 
from  its  relations  to  the  phenomena  of  physio- 
logical periodicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
periodicity  of  physical  phenomena  on  the  other 
hand.  He  held  that  there  were  not  wanting  in- 
dications in  pathological  phenomena  of  a  lunar 
period,  and  particularly  of  a  lunar  cycle  (eighteen 
years,  Howard's  seasonal  cycle) ;  the  indications 
of  solar  periods  were  more  obvious ;  and  it  was 
to  be  inferred  that  in  time  we  should  have  evi- 
dence of  greater  pathological  cycles  correspond- 
ing with  the  greater  astronomical  cycles.  Lay- 
cock,  indeed,  saw  clearly  that  so  far  as  exoteric 
agencies  were  active  in  bringing  about  the  perio- 
dical phenomena  observed,  in  physiological  and 
pathological  processes  in  man,  the  changes  of  least 
period  were  linked  inextricably  to  the  changes 
of  greatest  period,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
greater  periods  must  bo  approached,  if  success 
were  to  be  hoped  for,  through  the  study  of  the 
lesser. 

Laycock  was  of  opinion  that  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  periodical  phenomena  observed  in  vital 
changes  becomes  more  exact  and  extensive,  it 
will  be  possible  to  establish  a  science  of  vital 
pTolepi4cs,ia,ywg  for  its  object  'to  foretell  social 
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md  indiridual  suffering'— in  other  words,    a 
luienoe  of  pathological  foreoaeiing. 

Edward  Smith  examined  the  question  of  peri- 
o^cal  changes  in  living  beings,  in  health  and 
disease,  from  a  stand-point  different  from  that 
taken  by  Laycock.    He  limited  his  observations 
to  the  human  system,  and  prosecuted  a  series  of 
reseaichea  on  the  daily,  weekly,  and  seasonal 
changes  it  underwent,  probably  unique  in  their 
toation  and  extent.    He  adopted  as  criteria  of 
these  changes  the  rates  of  pulsation  and  inspi- 
ration, the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  expired, 
of  air  inspired,  and  of  urea  and  urinary  water 
eToIved.  ,  The  data  as  to  these  several  changes 
vere  determined  by  a  series   of  observations 
made  upon  himself  and  others,  some  phthisi- 
cal, at  hourly  intervals,  without  intermission, 
thioughout  the  twenty-four  hours,  during  several 
(lays  in  succession,  for  the  daily  period,  and  at 
My  mterrals  for  the  longer  periods  of  time. 
The  fluctuations  observed  in  the  different  pheno- 
mena of  health,  being  taken  as  indications  of 
changes  in  the  activity  of  the  vital  processes,  it 
became  possible  to  determine  the  progression 
and  retrogression  of  that  activity  within  the 
several  periods  to  which  the  inquiry  was  directed. 
Iheio  may  be  briefly  stated  as  followa  : — 

diihipmoi  (pt/de). — ^Vital  activity  is  at  the 
loTSSt  between' the  hours  of  1  and  3  o'clock  a.m. 
After  3  o'clock  a.m,  the  activity  increases,  at 
fast  slowly,  then  more  quickly,  until  a  maximum 
is  reached  between  the  hours  of  noon  and  2 
p.m.  A  progressive  decline  follows,  rapid  at 
first,  slower  as  the  evening  draws  on  and  falls 
into  night,  until  the  minimum  is  reached  be- 
tmen  1  and  3  a.m.  The  day,  in  fact,  as  con- 
tens  the  changes  undergone  in  the  human 
tystemmaybe  divided  into  two  periods,  one  of 
minimum  change  (approximatively  from  S  p.m.  to 
8  a.m.) ;  and  one  of  maximum  change  (approxi- 
matiTelyfrom  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.)  Within  this 
dailjr  cycle,  smaller  cycles  are  observable,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  and  quality  of  the  meals. 

Wnkli/ period  {cycle). — ^A  weekly  period  is  not 
iliomi  by  a  clear  line  of  progression  of  vital 
etonge  throughout  the  week,  but  by  the  indica- 
tions A  higher  d»greo  of  change  which  follow 
■  upon  the  first-day  rest  than  are  manifested  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  day  of  labour.  The 
evidence  of  a  seven-days'  period  of  change  in 
the  healthy  system,  on  the  line  of  investigation 
pursued  by  Smith,  and  apart  from  the  social  habit 
of  periodical  rest,  is  obscure ;  but  the  social  habit 
II  probably  the  expression  of  a  physiological  want 


Stomal  {animal)  period  {cycle). — A  seasonal 
cycle  la  very  definitely  marked  by  the  intimate 
vital  diangea  observed  in  the  human  system, 
lowards  the  close  of  summer  vital  change  has 
"ached  its  lowest  point.  With  the  commence- 
fflsnt  of  autumn  a  progressive  increase  com- 
mences, which  continues  through  the  autumn 
SM  the  winter,  and  reaches  if  s  highest  degree  in 
'Pn»g.  Towards  the  close  of  spring  vital  change 
»egiua  to  decline  progressively.  This  decline 
proceeds  throughout  June  and  July,  at  an  in- 
cmsingrate  in  the  latter  month,  and  attains  its 

u™;  '^  early  in  September.    The  surmer 

3™  '"  f^^  ^y»'™  ^^liibit  the  following 

mum  and  maximum  conditions :  a  minimum 


of  carbonic  acid  and  vapour  exhaled,  of  air  in- 
spired, of  the  rate  and  force  of  inspiration,  of 
alimentation  and  assimilation,  of  animal  heat 
generated,  of  muscular  tone  and  endurance  of 
fatigue,  and,  in  general,  of  resistance  to  advene 
influence.    A  maximum  of  the  rate  of  pulsation, 
of  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  the  elimination  of 
vapour,  of  the  dispersion  of  heat,  of  the  supply 
of  heat  from  without,  and  of  excess  of  heat,  of 
the   elimination   of  urea    and  urinary  water, 
of   the    distribution  of  blood  to  the   surface, 
of  the  imbibition  of   fluids,  of  relaxation  oif 
the  tissues,  and  of  poverty  and  carbonisation  of 
blood.  In  the  winter  season  the  above  conditions 
are,  for  the  most  part,  reversed.    The  autumn 
season  is  marked  by  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
the  summer  or  the  winter,  as  the  character  of 
the  season  resembles  the  one  or  the  other ;  it  is 
essentially  a  period  of  change  from  the  minimum 
to  the  maximum.  The  spring  season  is  characte^v 
ised  in  its  early  and  middle  parts  by  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  of  every  function   of  the 
human  system,  but  as  the  season  advances  to  the 
close,  these  conditions  merge  into  those  peculiar 
to  summer. 

The  effect  of  season,  Ed.  Smith  observes,  is 
more  than  the  physical  phenomena  of  tempera- 
ture and  atmospheric  pressure  explain,  and  is  so 
universal  that  even  the  same  amount  of  exertion, 
made  at  two  different  seasons,  produced  different 
degrees  of  effect  upon  the  vital  changes — less 
carbonic  acid  being  evolved  from  it  in  sunimer 
than  in  winter,  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
amounts  when  at  rest  at  these  two  periods. 

The  periodical  changes  here  set  forth  have 
important  bearings  both  upon  the  liability  to 
and  the  treatment  of  disease.  Smith  endeavoured 
to  formulate  these  bearings  and  thus  to  furnish 
a  rational  statement  of  many  facts  which  the  ex- 
perienced practitioner  learns  at  the  bedside,  and 
which  he  applies  empirically. 

Dut  the  interest  of  the  seasonal  period  is 
more  conspicuously  marked  as  it  influences  the 
liability  to  and  recurrence  of  disease  and  parti- 
cular kinds  of  disease.  And  here  it  should  be 
noted  that  Ed.  Smith  discusses  a  question  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  too  little  considered,  namely, 
the  viability  of  children  born  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  question  he  believed 
to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  great 
loss  of  infant  life  which  occurs  in  the  summer 
season.  Smith  concludes  that  the  viability  of 
those  children  is  greatest  who  are  born  in  the 
winter  and  spring  months. 

The  periodical  fluctuations  observed  in  the 
progress  of  current  diseases  in  the  course  of  the 
year  appear  to  be  mainly  determined  by  the  in- 
fluence of  seasonal  changes  on  the  individual' 
This  subject  has  recently  been  examined  by 
Alexander  Euchan  and  Arthur  Mitchell,  M.D. 
{Jowrnal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society, 
Nos.  xliii.-xlvi.),  with  reference  to  the  variations 
of  mortality  in  relation  to  the  weather  for  dif- 
ferent diseases,  at  different  ages,  in  London,  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  The  results  obtained  by 
these  gentlemen  are  of  exceptional  value  for  th* 
length  of  period  over  which  it  has  been  practi- 
cable to  extend  their  examination — a  period  un- 
attainable, for  a  like  number  of  diseases  and 
approximate  correctness  of  data,  in  other  rotio- 
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logical  records.  A  series  of  researches  made  by 
Ed-ward  Ballard,  M.D.,  on  the  prevalence  of  cer- 
tain sorts  of  sickness,  in  a  particular  district  of 
London,  with  reference  to  meteorological  condi- 
tions, corresponds  closely  Trith  the  results  shown 
for  the  mortality  in  similar  kinds  of  sickness  by 
Buchan  and  Mitchell,  the  minima  and  maxima 
of  the  sicknesses  necessarily  preceding  by  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  the  minima  and  maxima 
of  the  mortality  arising  from  them.  The  general 
results  obtained  from  the  London  mortality  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  influence  of  seasonal 
changes  on  disease;  but  the  progress  of  the 
diseases  will  be  found  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  seasonal  changes,  as  these  may  be  found  to 
differ  in,  and  may  be  modified  by,  different  local- 
ities. The  following  is  a  brief  tabular  statement 
of  the  seasonal  mortality  of  the  more  important 
diseases  current,  or  occasionally  present,  in 
London : — 
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Measles 
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Diphtheria  .    . 
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Group 
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Fevers 
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This  table  indicates  the  seasons  of  prevalence 
of  the  several  maladies  above  and  below  the 
average,  as  shown  by  their  mortality,  also  the 
seasons  of  maximum  and  minimum  prevalence, 
but  it  does  not  exhibit  the  order  of  progression 
and  magnitude  of  movement  of  the  diseases  in 
the  different  seasons.  In  this  place,  however, 
we  are  concerned  solely  with  the  fact  of  periodi- 
cal changes  in  the  prevalence  of  disease  corre- 
■ponding  with  and,  it  is  inferred,  depending 
upon  the  seasonal  changes.  These  changes,  while 


occurring  more  or  less  in  each  of  the  particulai 
affections,  and  notably  in  certain  groups  of  affec- 
tions, such  as  the  diarrhceal  and  pulmonary, 
manifest  widely  varying  relations  between  the 
several  kinds  of  maladies,  except  in  the  groups 
referred  to  and  the  different  seasons. 

Periods  of  Seasons  or  of  Years. — Epidemics. — 
A  series  of  periodical  phenomena  have  now  to 
be  considered  which  have  been  a  source  of  the 
most  eager  speculation  from  the  earliesttimes  of 
medicine  to  the  present  day.  So  far  as  medicine 
is  concerned  these  periods  have  been  marked  by 
epidemic  morbid  phenomena — epidemics  in  man, 
epizootics  in  animals,  epiphytics  in  plants.  The 
recurrence  of  these  phenomena  at  intervals  shows 
that  over  and  above  the  periodical  morbid 
changes  which  have  hitherto  been  noted,  and 
which  are  completed  within  the  day,  the  week, 
or  a  series  of  weeks,  and  the  seasons  within  a 
year,  there  are  periods  of  change  which  require 
for  their  completion  a  series  of  years  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  and  which  for  their  elucidation 
(as  Laycock  showed)  require  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  previously-mentioned  periods. 
These  periodical  morbid  phenomena  are  of  two 
sorts,  the  one  relating  to  particular  localities, 
districts,  or  countries  (epidemics);  the  other  to 
groups  of  several  countries  or  to  the  world  gene- 
rally {pandemics).  There  are,  in  fact,  circum- 
scribed (local)  and  general  epidemics,  the  small 
and  the  great  epidemics  of  some  writers;  the 
former,  local  evolutions  of  disease  having  rela- 
tion chiefly  to  the  physical  and  moral  states  of 
communities,  the  latter,  secular  evolutions  (to 
use  Charles  Anglada's  phrase  :  Maladies  ^eintei 
et  Us  Maladies  Nouvelles,  1869),  which  appear  to 
have  relation  to,  as  yet,  undetermined  cosmical 
phenomena.  To  these'secular  evolutions  of  dis- 
ease ('  facts  of  cosmo-chemical  disturbance ' — 
John  Simon)  some  epidemiologists  would  re- 
strict the  term  epidemic. 

The  law  of  periodicity  of  the  several  diseases 
current  in  a  country,  and  which  are  apt  to  be- 
come epidemic,  has  not  been  determined.  Each 
disease  will  need  to  be  considered  apart ;  and  in 
those  which  are  communicable  from  the  sick  to 
the  healthy,  the  influence  of  an  accumulation 
of  susceptible  persons  in  the  intervals  between ' 
epidemic  prevalence'  will  have  to  be  distin- 

'  The  writer  has  the  following  from  a  mathematical 
friend : — As  a  first  case,  let  all  epidemics  be  of  equal 
intensity ;  and  let  there  be  no  condltioa  operative  in 
determining  an  epidemic  beyond  the  accmnulstion  of 
susceptible  people. 
Let  p  be  the  number  of  susceptible  people  remaining 

in  a  population  after  an  epidemic. 
Let  r  be  the  annual  excess,  of  births  over  deaths  (all 
causes),  with  other  increments  of  susceptible  popu- 
lation. 
Let  X  be  the  number  of  people  attacked,  or  otherwise 
rendered  insusceptible  during  an  epidemic 
And  let  n  be  the  cycle  of  an  epidemic. 

To  find  n. 
After  an  epidemic,  the  susceptible  s=  p. 
,  Next  year  „  „         =  ^+r. 

..  „  „  =p-¥ir. 

When  epidemic  comes  „  =p+nr. 

After  epidemic  gone  „  =  p+nr— a: 

But  this  s  p. 

.'.  nr  =  x;  and  n  =— . 

r 

On  this  rule,  take  the  case  of  scarlatina  (always  present 

and  waiting  to  be  epidemic  until  aecumulaSdb  of  at 

over  and  above  p  has  taken  plaee,  and  let  as  suppose  ijox- 

selves  concerned  with  a  oonununity  of  1,000,  A  whom  fc 
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mished  from  extraneous  conditions  presumably 
operative  in  determining  tlie  periodicity.    Tlius, 
after  the  year  1840,  the  fluctuations  of  small- 
pox in  the  metropolis  were  observed  to  have  a 
close  relalJonship  -with  the  fluctuations  in  quan- 
tity of  unvncoinated  children— so  close,  indeed, 
bhat  tie  periods  of  recurrence  of  epidemic  small- 
pox could  be  pretty  certainly  forecasted ;  but 
in  1871,  when  one  of  the  periods  of  epidemic 
increaae  arising  ttom  an  accumulation  of  un- 
protected individuals   was   due,    some    other 
undetermined  condition  concurred  and  gave  to 
the  epidemic  of  that  and  the  foUo-wing  year  a 
character  ffhioh  had  not  been  observed  in  small- 
pox since  the  general  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation.   The  usual  histories  of  epidemics  are 
almost  valueless  for  scientific  purposes :  they  do 
not  discriminate  those  outbreaks  which  are  essen- 
tially of  a  local  nature,  and  dependent  chiefly 
upon  the  state  of  a  particular  place  and  popula- 
tion, from  those  which  are  governed'  by  more 
widely  operative  influences.  In  England  the  data 
available  for  such  determination  do  not  exist  for 
more  than  forty  years.    Previous  to  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  deaths,  and  for  a  short 
time  afterwards,  the  records  of  the  causes  of 
death  (which  can  alone  at  present  be  applied  to 
the  purpose)  w^eTa  too  imperfect  to  be  made  use 
of,  and' the  popular  accounts  of  the  recurrence 
of  maladies  were  untrustworthy.     Prom   the 
Begistrat-General's  Beports,  for  the  28  years 
1850-77,  it  may  be  inferred  that  small-pox  was 
epidemic  in  1850-S2;  1858;  1863-65;  and  in 
1871-72.   Measles  in  1831;  1854;  from  1858 
tol863;inl866;  1868 ;  and  1874.  Scarlet  Fever 
in  1867-58;  1863-64;  1868-70;  and  in  1874. 
Lifhthma  from  1859  to  1866.   Whooping  Cough 
in  1850;  1864-65;  1857-58;  1861-63;  1866- 
67;  and  1872.    ' Fmer;  from  1851  to  1855 ;  in 
1857-58;  from  1862  to  1866;  and  in  1868. 
%»i(wto  from  1850  to  1856;  1858-59;  1864; 
and  1874-76.    Fmerperal  Fever  in  1864-65 ;  and 
from  1870  to  1876.  Dysentery  from  1850tol859. 
Mttoh  rnunber  are  Insusceptible,  and  imother  number 
(p,  it  dees  not  at  present  matter  what  number)  are  sus- 
ii«l*lbl«;-tlien 

...  '    let  r=%  (births -doatla  yearly,  &o.)  ; 
m  let  1=10  (attacks  iii  an  epidemic,  probably  about 
J  «ne death);  ' 

then  a=  _ = 6  yeare  as  the  cycle  of  epidemic  recurrence. 

r  '■   ' 

Now,  in  the  same  community,  with  the  same  r,  let  x 
M  grater  than  in  another  otherwise  similar  community 
J^.!.,wlcn,the  epidemic  comes  it  attacks  more  people. 
mtaafHimiinHMoeptihle) ;  the  interval  between  suc- 
«»lvMpldenuc8  will  also  be  greater;  thus  it  a:  =  20 
/.mriff'  °?'?  *■  ™-  °°  **«  "*''«'  hand,  if  r  be  larger 
»rfrt!nghtege  birth-rate  or otheriimigration of 
MmpBble  peraons)  while  x  is  constant  :  the  interval 

S.„"Z"r"„"''*°'^™^1  ^  less;  thus,  if 
i-iu ana  r=3,  n=3J  years,  and  so  on. 
t»Sr™SSj5°'°,''*'i;?'  ^  ""^  amount  of  p  (from  what- 
•■WMWrtWiig)  will  make  adiflerence  ii  the  qnanMty 
JpUeSe*  .S*"-  5""^'«  *"  '"«  appearance  of  ai 
m  bri5teSli''fM  *^»'  "e'"^"  suoo'^ssive  epidemics 
l2  mil  "^  way  as  weU  as  by-  change  iS  n  or  r. 
bei5S5SL*.S°^  of  an  epiaemio  iMuenre  Heeding  U> 
M  imrednKd  from  without,  and  supposing  the  demrS  at 

C^nt  mv  h?-'ft°?i°,^'  ™*  ^^  1=«  than  the 
reflarh.S.!^„^*»^lyp^at«r,  owing  t»,  the 

I  oousideration3,to.flnd  reasons  for 


lr2''«"'notSg%S 
Jiff^r?'™  'teae  considerations,  to 


ainerenoBi  in  «^ta  -r-"'-'-*""*""^,  fu.iiua  reosoi 
iiiMitlirteaX,™.!^  '^"^S  .^^''S  different  com- 
'PiaMffii,miC,!Jr  "I  'S*"^"'""  "«  suecesdve 
"'"-sSoittes'^'St,?^'^*'""'  "'  BusoeptibiUty 
ke  eouldeteS  tefc^"„„.  ."'®°  raiaari^  wUl  >  deserve  to 
"™™»  beloM  going  in  search  of  other  reasons. 


Diarrhaia  in  1852 ;  1854  ;  1857 !  1859  ;  1868  ; 
1868;  and  1870-71;  the  mortality  from  this 
cause  being  moreover  in  excess  throughout  the 
whole  period  1867-74. 

With  regard  to  cholera  and  '  fevers '  it  m-ust 
here  be  noted  that  Eobert  LawSon  holds,  ftom 
a  widely-extjended  range  of  observation,  that 
a  series  of  fluctuations  may  be  distinguished 
in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  '  fevers ' '  fol- 
lowing in  regular  sequence  at  intervals  of  two 
years.  These  fluctuations  are  common  to  both 
hemispheres,  and  as  they  appear-  to  move  from 
east  to  west,  he  has  designated  them  'pandemie 
waves'  These  waves  have  a  definite  relation, 
he  believes,  to  the  magnetic  isoclinal  lines,  and 
he  has  laid  down  rules  for  determining  their 
position  at  any  time.  ( Trans.  Epidemiological 
Society  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  216.) 

The  facts  relating  to  the  secular  evolutions  of 
diseases  are  amongst  the  most  interesting,  if  the 
most  lugubrious,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Although  their  too-frequent  obscurity  and 
their  extreme  complexity  have  hitherto  inter- 
posed an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  construction 
of  a  general  doctrine  regarding  their  occurrence, 
it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that '  they  should  re- 
ceive attention.  Here  it  is  possible  only  to  note 
some  of  the  more  salient  indications  of  secular 
periods  of  morbid  evolution.  The  following 
illustrations  (chiefly  according  to  Anglada)  may 
be  mentioned : — 

(a)  The  great  pestilence  of  the  5th  century 
before  Christ,  of  which  the  so-called  '  plague  of 
Athens,'  as  described  by  Thucydides,  was  an  in- 
cident. 

(i)  The  pestilences  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  which  are  believed 
to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  the  pesti- 
lence of  the  5th  century  B.C.  AftSr  the  3rd  cen- 
tury this  form  of  pestilence  disappeared  from 
history. 

(fl)  The  explosion  of  bubonic  (inguinal)  flague 
in  the  6th  century  after  Christ,  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  this  formidable  disease  assumed 
the  epidemic-character  which  it  maintained  to  th  e 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  Breaking  out 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian  (a.d.  642),  the  disease 
quickly  occupied  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
earth,  and  began  a  tragic  course  which  has  con- 
tinued even  to  our  own  time.  For  twelve  hun- 
dred years  it  had  held  a  pre-eminence  among 
pestilential  maladies,  sometimes  more,  some 
times  less  prevalent,  but  at  all  times  deadly. 
In  the  16th  century,  when  quarantine  was  estab 
lished  (see  QtrAiuNTiirai),  69  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  were  recorded  in  Europe,  of  which,  five 
happened  in  England;  in  the  17th  century,  66, 
six  in  England;  in  the  18th  century,  28,  none 
in  England;  and  in  the  first  half  rf  the  19th 
century,  15.  In  the  17th  century,  the  area  of 
prevalence  of  the  disease  began  to  decrease.  This 
decrease  went  on  progressively  throtighbilt  the 
18th  and  the  commencement  of  the  19th  centuries, 
the  latest  outbreaks  of  the  malady,  however,  being 
not  less  fatal  than  the  earliest;  and  in  1844  it 
apparently  became  extinct.  But  about  ten  years 
afterwards  the  disease  again  showed  itself  in  the 
Levant,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  sbat- 
tered  ciicumscribed  outbreaks  have  occurred  in 
Western  Arabia,  (1853,  1874,  and  1879),  North 
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Africa  (1855-59  and  1874),  Mesopotamia  (1867 
and  1873-77),  Persia  (1863, 1870-71,  and  1876- 
77),  and  after  an  absence  of  thirty-six  years  from 
Europe  in  the  province  of  Astrakhan,  Russia 
(1878-79).  Here,  then,  -roe  appear  to  have  re- 
cords of  one  complete  secular  evolution  of  plague, 
and  to  be  Tritnessing  the  beginning  cf  another. 

The  6th  century  most  probably  also  gave 
birth  to  or  determined  a  new  phase  of  activity 
in  small-pox,  measles,  and  even  scarlatina,  as 
great  epidemics. 

{d)  The  gangrenous  pestilence  of  the  middle- 
age  ( 10th,  11th  and  12th  centuries),  a  disease 
long  extinct. 

(e)  The  black-death  of  the  14th  century,  a 
disease  held  by  the  most  competent  -writers  to 
differ  essentially  in  nature  from  bubonic  plague, 
and  long  extinct — unless,  indeed,  according  to 
some  -writers,  the  Pali  plague  of  India  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  dregs  of  the  black-death  of  the 
14th  century.     See  Piaque. 

(/)  The  sweating  sickness  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centurie.s,  which,  born  to-wards  the  close  of 
the  former  century,  after  five  visitations  (1485- 
86,  1507,  1618,  1529,  and  1551)  disappeared, 
about  the  middle  of  the  latter  century. 

Also,  the  great  epidemic  of  syphilis  of  the 
15th  century. 

(^)  The  choleraic  pestilence  of  the  present 
(19th)  century. 

(A)  The  exceptional  development  of  fatal 
diarrhoea,  especially  of  infantile  diarrhaa,  in 
this  century. 

(i)  The  occasional  extension  of  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  tropics  into  Europe,  notably  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

(J)  The  great  development  of  diphtheria,  a 
disease  that  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten,  within 
the  past  thirty  years. 

(k)  The  appearance  within  recent  years  of 
cerebrospinal  fever. 

In  these   phenomena  we   have  evidence  of 
secular  pathological  changes,  to  which  a  clue  is 
sought  in  studying  their  relation  with  secular 
meteorological  and  telluric  changes.  In  the  epi- 
demics of  short  recurring  periods — the  lesser 
epidemics,  so  to  speak — it  is  becoming  possible 
to  construct  a  theory  of  recurrence,  founded  on 
the  relationship  of  man  to  his  physical  and 
social  surroundings,  and  the  periodical  changes 
which  he  and  they  undergo  in  common  and  in 
subordination  to  the  periodical  changes  observed 
in  Nature  at  large,  and  when  the  disease  is 
communicable  in  relation  to  the  number  of  sus- 
ceptible people  among  a  community.     In  the 
epidemics  of  long-recurring  periods — the  greater 
epidemics — the  same  conditions  obtain  ;  but  it 
would  appear  as  if  there  were  in  addition  some 
slowly-developed  cumulative  influences  at  work, 
which  manifesc  themselves  only  after  long  in- 
tervals of  time.     So  far  as  these  influences  may 
consist  in  meteorological  changes  we  look  princi- 
pally to  India,  where  these  changes  are  mors 
uniform  in  their. occurrence,  for  the  earliest  dear 
light  on  the  subject.    There,  for  example,  cholera 
is  constantly  present — now  as  a  disease  endemic 
to  a  particular  region,   now  as  a  wide-spread 
epidemic  within  the  limits  of  the  peninsula,  but 
ever  and  anon  breaking  its  bounds  and  spread- 
ing pandemically  throughout  the  world.     James 
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L.  Bryden,  M.D.,  has  shown  that  the  diflferent 
developments  of  cholera  -within  the  boundaries  of 
India  have  very  definite  relations  to  particular 
meteorological  phenomena ;  and  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that,  following  the  line  of 
research  inaugurated  by  him,  in  progress  of  time 
it  -will  become  possible  to  discriminate  between 
the  meteorological  changes  which  determine  or 
concur  with  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease 
within  India,  and  those  which  determine  or 
concur  with  wider  extensions  of  the  malady — 
such  as  affected  Europe  in  1829-37,  1847-50, 
1852-56,  1865-67,  and  1869-73.  Blandford's 
meteorological  researches  promise  much  help  in 
this  direction,  inasmuch  as  they  are  tending  to 
show  a  close  relation  between  the  greater  cycles 
of  meteorological  change  in  India  and  cycles  of 
meteorological  change  in  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
particularly  as  observed  in  the  sun-spot  period. 

It  might  here  be  added  that  the  late  researches 
of  Crudeli  and  Slebs  on  the  development  of  the 
bacillus  malaria  in  the  blood  in  intermittent 
fever,  and  the  well-kno-wn  observations  on  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  spirillum  in 
relapsing  fever,  seem  to  suggest  a  connection  be- 
tween the  periodical  character  of  these  diseases 
and  the  life-cycle  of  these  organisms. 

J.  Nbtten  Eadcliffb. 

FEBIOSTEtTM,  Diseases  of.  See  Bohb 
Diseases  of. 

FBBIFHEBAIi  (irepl,  around,  and  qifpia,  I 
carry). — Of  or  belonging  to  the  periphery  or  cir- 
cumference, as  opposed  to  the  centre.  The  term 
is  now  applied  chiefly  to  morbid  conditions  con- 
nected with  nerves  or  their  terminations,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  situated  in  the  nerve- 
centres,  for  example,  peripheral  paralysis,  peri- 
pheral fains.  Peripheral  may  also  be  associated 
-with  the  vessels,  as  distinguished  from  the  heart, 
for  example,  peripheral  resistance  ;  and  -with  the 
outer  zone  of  the  lobules  of  glandular  organs,  as, 
for  instance,  of  the  liver. 

PEMPlTEtnSIOlS'IA  WOTHA  (ire/il, 
around,  iri/erf/xuK,  the  lungs,  and  v69os,  false). — ^An 
obsolete  term,  which  was  formerly  vaguely  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  forms  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 


PBBIPBOCTITIS  (vipi,  around,  and  irpuK- 
ris,  the  anus). — Definitiou. — Inflammation  of 
tho  tissues  surrounding  the  rectum. 

The  lumen  of  the  rectum  is  normally,  except 
in  the  act  of  defsecation,  obliterated  by  the  mucous 
membrane  being  thrown  into  folds  from  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bowel ;  so  that 
a  transverse  section  of  it  in  this  state  would  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  solid  oval,  with  the  long 
diameter  transverse.  During  defsecation  the  bowel 
is  distended  by  the  passage  of  fseces,  and  in  per- 
sons subject  to  constipation  or  flatulence  this  dis- 
tension is  often  found  considerably  increased  by 
accumulations  of  faeces  or  of  flatus.  The  rectum 
is,  in  order  to  admit  of  this  mobility,  surrounded 
by  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tis- 
sue, which  below  passes  by  direct  continuity  into 
the  masses  of  adipose  tissue  which  fill  the  ischio- 
rectal spaces. 

In  consequence  of  the  dependent  position,  the 
comparatively  great  exposure  to  iojury,  the  vas- 
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enlarity  and  the  liability  to  congestion  from  the 
junction  of  the  portal  and  systemic  venous  sys- 
ImlB,  this  cellular  tissue  is  very  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, Tfhioh  usually  goes  on  to  suppuration. 

Periproctitis  may  be  either  aaite  or  chronic. 

JSjmwai.— Acute  inflammation  around  the 
rectum  may  be  of  traumatic  origin.  Unskilful 
catheterisation  in  the  male  subject,  by  which  the 
point  of  the  catheter  is  forced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  space  between  the  bladder  and 
reotum ;  penetrating  wounds  of  the  bowel,  caused 
by  instraments,  such  as  injection-tubes,  stric- 
ture-dilators, &c.,  or  by  foreign  bodies  intro- 
duced by  patients  themselves,  or  by  sharp  sub- 
fltances,  such  as  fish-bones,  which  have  been 
BCcidentiJly  swallowed;  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
part;  penetrating  wounds,  caused  by  falls  on 
jbarpeubatances;  or  even  contusions,  the  result 
offallsor  kicks,  mayset  up  such  inflammation.  Or 
it  maybe  the  result  of  extension  of  inflammation 
fiom  surrounding  parts.  Thus  prostatitis,  cys- 
tilia,  pericystitis,  ulceration  in  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  sloughing  ulceration  of 
the  vagina,  and  the  various  kinds  of  ulcers  in  the 
rectum,  may  be  the  exciting  cause.  If  perforating 
ulceis  be  the  cause,  so  as  to  lead  to  extravasa- 
tion of  urine  or  fseces,  the  inflammatory  process 
ii  very  severe.  In  some  rare  oases  no  exciting 
came  can  be  traced,  and  such  cases  are  known 
by  the  misleading  name  of  '  spontaneous  peri- 
proctitis.' 

Oirofiti!  periproctitis  always  results  from  the 
eitension  o{  inflammatory  processes  from  neigh- 
bouring  parts.  Disease  of  the  sacrum,  coccyx, 
or  lower  lumbar  Tertebrse,  or  chronic  disease  of 
tlie  pelvic  viscera,  often  leads  to  it.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  considerable  infiltration  and  thick- , 
ening  of  the  cellular  tissue,  as  well  as  by  sup- 
puration. Pyaemia  resulting  from  ligature  of 
Mmorrhoids  maybe  attended  by  abscesses  in 
tliis  tissue ;  which  also,  though  very  rarely,  have 
been  found  in  pyaemia  from  other  causes. 

SiMFTOMS.— In  acute  cases  the  patient  com- 
plains of  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  part,  and  of 
pain,  which  is  much  greater  during  defseeation. 
As  the  thickness  of  the  integument  in  this  region, 
and  the  fasciae  of  the  part  retard  the  pointing 
towards  the  surface,  extensive  mischief  may 
exist  with  little  external  sign.  Hence  the  im- 
portance in  all  suspected  cases  of  careful  digital 
Mploration  of  the  rectum,  by  which  local  ten- 
oemess,  increased  temperature,  and  either  hard- 
iitss  or  fluctuation,  according  to  the  stage  of 
intammation,  may  be  detected.  In  chronic 
cases  the  symptoms  are  usually,  masked  by  those 
of  the  exciting  cause. 

TuEATMiNT.— In  all  cases  accumulation  of 
teeam  the  reotum  must  be  prevented  by  the 
mo  of  simple  enemata;  whilst  in  acute  oases 
My  surgical  interference  is  imperatively  re- 
quired. In  other  cases,  the  exciting  cause  must 
iHdiacoTered  and  treated  according  to  ciroum- 
"tw.  Jebemiah  McCABTHi. 

..I^^'R™'^™'  Diseases  of.- The  peri- 
™'°°"*  .^y '^"^  the  most  extensive  serous 
m  mbrane  in  the  body,  while  it  has  numerous 

«remui?"f'^*°*^'  ^"^  "  in  relation  with 
S;!??.  ^5?  structures,  so  that  the  con- 
"ueratiou  of  its  diseases,  though  similar  in  their 
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nature,  is  a  much  less  simple  matter  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other  membranes  of  this  class.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  in  tiie  female  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  uterus,  through  the  Eallopian  tubes.  The 
morbid  conditions  of-the  peritoneum  maybe  dis- 
cussed according  to  the  following  arrangement : — 

1.  FeritoBeum,  Acute  Inflammation  of,  - 
Stson.  :  Acute  Peritonitis  ;  Er.  Peritonite  aigui ; 
Ger.  Aeitte  BauehfelleuUiindtinff, 

jEtiology  and  Patholosy. — Acute  perito- 
nitis may  arise  under  several  conditions,  which 
can  be  conveniently  included  under  certain  heads. 

a.  Traumatic. — ^It  was  formerly  believed  that 
any  kind  of  injury  to  the  peritoneum  was  highly 
dangerous,  and  would  lead  almost  inevitably 
to  inflammation.  Not  only,  however,  may  it  be 
punctured  with  an  aspirator  or  trochar  without 
any  harm  resulting,  but  it  may  even  be  freely 
opened  and  manipulated,  under  proper  conditions, 
without  any  injurious  effects,  as  is  constantly 
exemplified  in  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  and 
in  performing  abdominal  section  for  various  other 
purposes.  At  the  same  time  a  very  slight  ope- 
ration affecting  the  peritoneum  may  lead  to 
serious  or  even  fatal  peritonitis,  especially  in 
certain  states  of  the  system,  or  if  septic  mat- 
ters are  introduced  into  its  cavity.  Penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  very  likely  to  ba 

,  followed  by  peritonitis,  but  not  necessarily.  The 
rupture  by  violence  of  an  abdominal  organ  wiU 
also  lead  to  tjiis  result,  should  the  patient  survive 
long  enouglt  from  the  escape  either  of  blood, 
or  of  the  contents  of  a  hollow  viscus.  Peri- 
tonitis has  been  attributed  to  a  mere  contusion 
over  the  abdomen.  "When  it  arises  from  a  wound, 
it  is  probably  not  the  simple  injury  to  the  peri- 
toneum that  causes  the  lesion,  but  its  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  introduction  of  septic  matters,  or 
haemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 

b.  Perforations  and  Suptwes. — In  addition  to 
lesions  due  to  injury,  there  are  several  other 
kinds  of  perforation  and  rupture  which  are  liable 
to  give  rise  to  peritonitis.  These  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  a,  special  article  (see  Pek- 
roRATioNS  AND  Ktiptubes),  and  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  here,  that  acute  peritonitis  may  follow 
either  of  the  followingforms  of  perforation  or  rup- 
ture, if  they  do  not  prove  fatal  too  speedily : — 
(i.)  of  hollow  viscera,  with  escape  of  their  con- 
tents ;  (ii.)  of.  solid  organs  which  have  become 
so  softened  as  to  give  way ;  (iii.)  of  cystic  or 
other  localised  accumulations  of  fluid;  (iv.)  of 
collections  of  pus  in  connection  with  any  struc- 
ture within  the  abdomen,  even  the  peritoneum 
itself,  or  in  the  abdominal  wall ;  (v.)  of  an  aneu- 
rism ;  (vi.)  of  a  dilated  receptaculum  chyli ;  (vii.) 
of  fluid  accumulations  within  the  chest,  which 
have  burst  through  the  diaphragm  into  the,  ab- 
domen, such  as  empyema,  pulmonary  abscess,  or 
a  hydatid  cyst.  The  peritonitis  depends  mainly 
on  the  materials  which  thus  gain  access  into 
the  peritoneal  sac,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or 
solid,  and  which  irritate  it  more  or  less  according 
to  their  nature.  Urine  is  one  of  the  most  viru- 
lent of  such  materials;  and  unhealthy  pus  or 
gangrenous  particles  are  also  highly  injurious. 
The  nature  of  the  irritant  will  also  materially 
influence  the  kind  of  peritonitis  which  is  set  up. 
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e.  Direct  irritation  of  the  peritoneum. — This 
is  a  common  source  of  peritonitis,  and  the  irri- 
tation may  be  general,  affecting  more  or  less  the 
■whole  peritoneum ;  or  local.  Thus  it  is  supposed 
that  general  irritation  may  result  from  distension 
of  the  peritoneal  sac  in  cases  of  ascites  ;  and 
certainly  from  extensive  morbid  deposits,  such 
as  cancer  or  tubercle.  Ijocal  irritation  may  be 
excited  by  many  different  conditions,  including 
mere  mechanical  pressure  or  friction,  as  from  a 
tumour,  an  enlarged  cancerous  organ,  or  an 
accumidation  in  the  bowels ;  as  well  as  localised 
inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gan- 
grene. A  very  severe  form  of  peritonitis  is 
liable  to  be  set  up  by  a  strangulated  hernia  or 
certain^  forms  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction ; 
and  this  complication  has  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  _  as  a  result  of  mere  local  irritation  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  in  dysentery.  In  some  in- 
stances a  minute  and  careful  search  has  to  be 
made  for  the  source  of  irritation  before  it  can 
be  discovered ;  for  instance,  it  may  be  merely  a 
suppurating  absorbent  gland,  deeply  situated. 
Peritonitis  thus  originating  may  be  limited,  or 
may  spread  universally,  this  depending  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  irritant.  Extension 
is  due  either  to  the  products  of  inflammation 
passing  along  the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue,  or 
being  conveyed  by  the  absorbent  vessels. 

d.  Extension. — Besides  the  extension  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation  from  a  local  irritation,  it 
now  and  then  happens  that  pleurisy  or  peri- 
carditis, especially  if  of  a  septic  nature,  spreads 
through  the  diaphragm  to  the  peritoneum,  pro- 
bably by  means  of  the  system  of  lymph-canals 
existing  between  the  serous  membranes  and  the 
diaphragm.  Inflammation  may  also  pass  along 
the  Fallopian  tubes  directly  froin  the  uterus 
to  the  peritoneum.  In  this  connection  it  may 
farther  be  mentioned  that  infectious  emboli  in 
branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  have  given  rise 
to  peritonitis;  which  has  also  been  attributed 
to  phlebitis  and  peri-phlebitis,  extending  from 
the  umbilical  and  spermatic  veins. 

e.  Secondary. — This  term  refers  to  cases  of 
peritonitis  originating  as  a  eomplieation  or  local 
manifestation  of  some  general  condition.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  disease  usually  results 
from  a  morbid  or  poisoned  state  of  the  blood — 
especially  when  it  contains  products  of  excessive 
tissue-change  as  in  low  fevers,  abnormal  ma- 
terials, or  infective  agents.  Other  causes  may, 
however,  assist  in  its  development.  The  most  im- 
portant diseases  in  which  secondary  peritonitis  oc- 
curs are  Bright's  disease;  septicaemia  and  pyaemia, 
to  which  pueirperkl  peritonitis  probably  belongs ; 
erysipelas,  small-pox,  glanders,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  this  class;  and  perhaps  acute  rheu- 
matism and  gout.  It  has  also  been  said  to  follow 
scurvy ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  scurvy, 
which  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  peritonitis  never  occurred. 

/.  Idiopathic. — Occasionally  cases  of'  perito- 
nitis occur,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of 
the  recognised  causes.  These  have  been  called 
idiopathic,  and  have  been  attributed  to  exposure 
to  cold,  excessive  eating  or  drinking,  and  va- 
rious other  causes  in  individual  instances.  Many 
authorities,  however,  doubt  their  reality. 

g.  Contagion. — Peritonitis  may  be  originated 


by  contagion,  when  of  the  puerperal  variety, 
and  may  thus  become  epidemic. 

Peritonitis  in  Females. — A  few  special  re- 
marks are  called  for  on  this  point.  Peritonitis 
is  much  more  common  in  females  than  males,  on 
account  of  the  relation  of  the  peritoneum  to  the 
uterus,  and  the  various  conditions  connected 
with  the  genital  organs  and  functions  which  are 
liable  to  affect  it.  The  following  are  the  principal 
of  these  conditions  to  which  peritonitis  has  been 
referred: — (1)  the  uterine  congestion  attending 
menstruation,  aided  by  the  effects  of  cold,  es- 
pecially if  this  should  give  rise  to  inflanunation 
of  the  womb;  (2)  the  puerperal  state  and  its 
accidents,  puerperal  peritonitis  being  a  most  im- 
portant form  (^  the  disease,  which  is  discussed 
separately  ;.  (3)  premature  delivery,  and  es- 
pecially the  use  of  instruments  in  procuring 
abortion  ;  (4)  extra-uterine  pregnancy ;  (5) 
local  diseases,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  womb  or  its  Iming  membrane,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ ;  ovaritis ;  uterine 
or  ovarian  tumours;  peri-uterine  hsematooele; 
and  inflammation  or  t^ceration  of  the  Eallopian 
tubes  ;  (6)  gonorrhoea!  inflammation  spreading . 
upwards ;  and  (7)  injections  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus. 

Pbedisposing  CAtrsES. — ^In  addition  to  sex,  age 
has  to  be  regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
peritonitis.  It  is  very  rare  in  children,  except 
^n  new-born  infants,  in  whom  it  occurs  com- 
paratively frequently,  either  from  inflammation 
or  mortification  of  the  umbilicus,  or  umbilical 
hernia  ;  or  as  the  result  of  infection  from  the 
mother.  The  affection  is  said  to  be  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  foetus,  causing  its  death.  In  children 
peritonitis  is  usually  associated  with  the  acute 
exanthemata  or  pyaemia,  even  sometimes  follow- 
ing vaccination ;  but  it  may  also  be  due  to  tu- 
bercular disease  or  intus-susception,  and  in  very 
rare  instances  hsa  been  traced  to  an  undescended 
testis,  or  to  injury  in  administering  an  enema. 
Peritonitis  is  predisposed  tp  by  previous  at- 
tacks ;  and,  it  is  said,  by  accumiUation  of  faeces, 
'and  excessive  use  of  strong  purgatives  habitually. 
Chronic  renal  disease  may  be  regarded  as  a 
•powerful  predisposing,  as  well  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  complaint,  a  very  slight  irritation 
readily  setting  it  up  when  this  affection  is  present. 
Anatomicai,  Chabiotebs. — The  pathological 
changes  in  peritonitis  present  much  variety  under 
different  circumstances,  as  regards  their  nature, 
progress,  and  extent;  and  although  they  re- 
semble in  a  general  way  those  observed  in  other 
serous  inflammations,  they  exhibit  in  most, cases 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of  a  striking  kind. 

In  the  early  stage  increased  vascularisation 
is  always  noticed',  but  it  may  subside  at  a  later 
period,  or  be  obscured  by  the  inflammatoiy  pro- 
ducts. There  is  capillary  injection  more  or  less 
diffused,  the  vessels  being  enlarged  and  elongated. 
This  is  often  very  marked,  giving  {rise  to  intense 
redness,  frequently  not  uniformly  distributed,  but 
being  especially  observed  where  coils  of  intestine 
touch  each  other,  and  at  the  starting-point  of  the 
inflammation  in  certain  cases.  Small  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  are  not  uncommon,  and  may  be 
numerous. 

The  products  of  the  inflammatory  process  are 
very  -variable,  as  regards  both  their  nature  and 
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imoimt.  In  certain  eases  they  ooosist  almost 
entirely  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  or  organisabla 
Ivmili,  with  a  very  little  serum,  often  more  or 
less  tiiiged  irith  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
Mdcoutaining  flakes  of  lym^h- adhesive  peri- 
tmOs.  The  lymph  is  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour, 
and  at  first  very  soft  and  easily  separable,  but 
aftermnls  it  tends  to  become  firmer  and  more 
adherent.  ■  It  is  deposited  as  a  film,  -which  be- 
comes thicker  by  degrees,  and  may  attain  con- 
siderable thickness.  Usually  the  exudation  forms 
a  continuous  layer,  though  of  unequal  thickness, 
but  occasionally  it  occurs  in  separate  patches. 
It  mats  together  loosely,  or  more  or  less  firmly, 
the  coils  of  intestines ;  and  covers  the  solid  vis- 
cera, where  it  tends  to  attain  a  greater  thickness. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  this  form  of  peri- 
tonitis in  cases  of  recovery  is  towards  organisa- 
tion of  the  lymph,  and  the  formation  of  thicken- 
iogSiibands  of  adhesion,  and  agglutinations, 
Thich  may  lead  to  grave  consequences.  , 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis a  fluid  efiision  constitutes  the  principal 
morbid  product,  varying  in  quantity,  but  it  may 
become  so  abundant  as  to  distend  the  peri- 
toneum to  an  extreme  degree.  There  is  a  Uttle 
deposit  of  fibrinous  exudation.  The  effusion  may 
he  mere  serum,  resembling  dropsical  fluid,  and, 
indeed,  some  writers  have  regarded  certain  cases 
usually  looked  upon  as  those  of  ascites,  as  being 
really  of  inflammatory  origin ;  while  ascites  may 
eseite  peritonitis,  and  thus  lead  to  an  admixture 
of  .inflammatory  efliision.  In  other  cases  the 
fluid  is  Bero-fibrmous,  being  spontaneously  coa- 
gulable,  and  greenish-yellow,  or  turbid  or  milky ; 
vhileflakes  or  larger  fragments  of  lymph  float 
in  it  In  this  condition  there  is  often  much 
fibrinous  deposit.  If  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  ad- 
hesions will  subsequently  form. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  products  tend  to 
be  of  a  lower  type  than  those  thus  far  described. 
Theemdation  isfrequently  Bo£t,andnon-organis- 
able,  or  sometimes  greasyin  appearance ;  not  un- 
commonly it  is  greenish-yeUow,  and  infiltrated 
with  pus-cells.  The  fluid  is  also  sero-pmulent 
or  actually  purulent.  It  may  be  thick,  laudable 
pus;  or  more  liquid  and  unhealthy-looking;  or 
SiMoloured,  and  more  or  less  offensive  and  fpul- 
emelling ;  or  mixed  with  blood  in  various  prppor- 
tiona,  especially  in  scurvy  and  low  fevers.  The 
piM  collects  mainly  in  the  pelvis  as  a  rule  ;  but 
collections  of  it  are  also  found  between  the  coils 
of  intestme,  and  in  other  parts,  pent  up  by 
Ijnph  or  adhesions,  which  look  like  abscesses, 
and  may  be  of  some ,  size.  These  coUectiona 
Bometimes  give  way,  and  thus  set  up  secondary 
pentonitis.  In  exceptional  cases  purulent  peri- 
t»mtis  becomes  chronic,  and  accumulations  of 
pus  burst  Sstemally  or  into  the,  intestines.  In 
rare  inetancesi  a  gelatinous  or  colloid  material 
constitntestheefSsion  in  peritonitis.        ,,    , 

With  regard  to  obvious  changes  presented  by 
ftepentoneumaud  sub-peritoneal,  tissue,  there 
^■3  tie  none,,  when  the  lymph  is  separated,  the 
Wtoned  suri'ace  being  normal.  In  other  case, 
t  isduUtlsatMless,  swoUen,  softened,  and  cedema- 
"««.  asuell  08  the  subserous  tissue,  so  that  the 
!;"""»T«ig  can  be  easily  torn  off  from  the 
S'  .°'^'0"»lly  the  structures  are  infil- 
"Marnth  actual  pus;  and  under  certain. cjr- 


cumstances  localised  gangrene  occurs  at  one  or 
more  spots. 

The  microscopic  changes  and  appearances 
differ  in  the  several  conditions  indicated,  but 
it  must  suffice  to  state  that  they  are  similar 
to  those  observed  in  other  forms  of  serous 
inflammation,  such  as  transudation  from  the 
vessels  ;  migration  of  corpuscles  ;  separation 
of,  changes  in, .  and  proliferation  of  the  eifdo- 
thelial  cells  ;  proliferation  of  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  j  and  the  formation  of  vascular 
granulations.  The  proportion  of  eells,  and  their 
vitality,  differ  very  much  in  the  several  kinds  of 
exudation.  The  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  formation  of  adhesions  and  allied  conditions 
are  also  like  those  noticed  in  other  serous  mem- 
branes.   See  Sekous  MEMUiUNtis,  Diseases  of. 

In  certain  forms  of  acute  peritonitis,  foreign 
materials  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  the  peri- 
toneal sac.  EoBtid  gas  may  bo  present,  either 
from  decomposition  of  inflammatory  products, 
from  transudation  through  the  intestinal  walls, 
or  from  perforation.  The  last-mentioned,  cause 
also  accounts  for  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  worms, 
bile,  gall-stones,  urine,  and  other  materials  which 
have  set  up  the  peritonitis. 

The  muscles  uf  the  abdominal  wall  are  often 
found  more  or  less  softened,  pale,  and  degene- 
rated in  severe  cases  of  peritonitis.  The  in- 
testines are  almost  always  distended  with  gas, 
in  some  cases  to  an  extreme  degree,  so  that 
they  protrude  when  the  abdomen  is  opened. 
Their  walls  are  infiltrated,  oedematous,  and  soft- 
ened ;  and  the  mucous  layer  can  be  readily  sepa- 
rated. The  stomach  is  usually  small  and  more 
or  less  contracted,  being  covered  by  the  intes- 
tines. The  liver  and  spleen  are  often  pale,  or 
discoloured  to  a  slight  depth. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  acute  peritonitis 
may  be  more  or  less  general  or  diffuse,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  membrane,  however, '^eing 
rarely  involved;  or  local  or,  circumscribe^,  the 
latter  being  due  to  some  local  irritation,  and 
not  spreading,  either  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
inflammation,  or  because  it  is  prevented  by  ad- 
hesions. It  may  lead  either  to  a  local  forma- 
tion of  lymph,  as  over  the  liver  or  some  other 
organ;  or  to  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus, 
which  becomes  practically  an  abscess,  and  may 
burst  in  various  directions  according  to  its  seat. 
Some  local  varieties  of  peritonitis  have  received 
special  names,  such  as  pelvic,  parietal,  omental, 
hepatic,  nephritic,  and  vesical. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  special  care  is  re- 
quired in  making  a  post-mortem  examination  in 
cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  as  in  many  forms  of 
the  disease  the  products  are  extremely  virulent, 
and  cause  dangerous  or  fatal  septicaemia  if  intro- 
duced into  the  systeni  in  the  smallest  quantity. 
Moreover,  in  some  forms  infection  is  very  liable 
to  be  conveyed  to  other  persons,  and  extreme  pre- 
cautions are  demanded  in  this  matter  in  dealing 
with  women  in  the  puerperal  state. 

Symptoms.— The  fact  must  be  clearly,  recog- 
nised at  the  outset  that  the  clinical  history  of 
acute  peritonitis  varies  considerably  in  different 
cases,  according  to  its  immediate  cause,  the  con- 
dition with,  which  it  is  associated,  its  seat  and 
extent,  the  course  which  the  inflammation  takes. 
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the  products  which  it  originates,  and  other 
eireumstancos.  So  far  as  the  peritonitis  is 
concerned,  the  phenomena  to  be  anticipated  are 
heal,  and  general.  The  local  phenomena  are 
due  to  the  inflammation  itself;  to  its  products  ; 
and  to  its  direct  effects  upon  abdominal  organs 
and  structures,  especially  upon  muscular  tissues, 
which  it  first  irritates  and  then  paralyses.  They 
may  be  further  subdivided  into  abdominal  and 
thoracie.  The  general  symptoms  are  either  of  a 
febrile  character ;  or  depend  upon  the  absorption 
of  purulent  or  septic  matters  formed  in  the  peri- 
toneum ;  or  are  indicative  of  collapse.  It  -will  be 
expedient,  in  further  discussing  this  subject,  to 
indicate  first  the  usual  clinical  course  and  phe- 
nomena of  acute  peritonitis ;  and  then  to  point 
out  the  more  important  clinical  varieties  of  the 
disease. 

The  invasion  is  usually  distinct,  being  in(M- 
cated  by  shivering  or  actual  rigors,  which  may  be 
repeated  several  times.  If  the  peritonitis  is  due 
to  perforation,  however,  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing this  lesion  constitute  the  initial  symptoms, 
but  even  here  rigors  not  uncommonly  occur  sub- 
sequently. The  local  and  general  symptoms 
characteristic  of  peritonitis  speedily  supervene. 

Local  symptoms. — Pain  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  striking  symptoms  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis, and  it  comes  on  very  speedily,  or  in  cer- 
tain cases  may  even  precede  rigor.  It  depends 
directly  on  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  perito- 
neum. As  a  rule  it  commences  locally,  and 
especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but 
it  rapidly  spreads  more  or  less  extensively,  being 
often  felt  over  the  whole  abdomen,  though  nbt 
uncommonly  more  marked  in  one  or  more  spots, 
such  as  where  the  inflammation  started  from,  and 
also  in  the  umbilical  region.  This  may  depend 
upon  greater  intensity  of  the  inflammation  at 
these  points.  The  pain  is  usually  exceedingly 
severe  and  intense,  and  it  may  be  excruciating  or 
agonising,  as  evidenced  in  I  he  expression  of  the 
patient's  face.  In  character  it  is  variously  de- 
scribed as  hot,  burning,  cutting,  boring,  shoot- 
ing, darting,  and  so  on.  From  time  to  time 
exacerbations  are  liable  to  occur,  owing  to  spas- 
modic movements  of  the  intestines  disturbing  the 
inflamed  structures.  Any  movement  of  the  body 
increases  the  suffering,  so  that  the  patient  in- 
stinctively keeps  the  trunk  at  rest,  and  assumes 
a  characteristic  posture,  so  as  to  relieve  all  ab- 
dominal tension,  namely,  lying  on  the  back,  with 
the  thighs  and  knees  flexed,  and  the  legs  drawn 
well  up.  Moreover,  abdominal  respiration  is 
restrained  or  entirely  checked,  as  the  necessary 
movements  increase  the  pain ;  which  is  also  ag- 
gravated by  any  such  disturbance  as  the  act  of 
coughing,  vomiting,  or  defaecation  causes.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  the  most  exquisite  tenderness, 
so  that  the  patient  dreads  any  objective  exami- 
nation, and  cannot  bear  the  least  touch,  though 
deeper  pressure  is  still  more  unendurable.  In 
some  cases  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

Prominent  symptoms  occur  in  connection  with 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  appetite  is  com- 
pletely lost,  but  there  is  intense  thirst.  The 
tongue  is  furred,  and  often  presents  a  peculiar 
appearance,  being  very  sm%ll,  red,  and  irritable- 
looking,  and  soon  tending  to  dryness.  The  taste 


is  affected,  and  becomes  bitter  or  otherwise 
disagreeable,  or  even  disgusting.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  usually  urgent  symptoms,  and,  as 
a  rule,  set  in  very  early.  Vomiting  occurs  when 
anything  whatever  is  taken,  and  even  spon- 
taneously, while  there  is  a  constant  feeling  of 
sickness.  At  first  the  vomited  matters  consist 
of  mucus  and  altered  food ;  subsequently  they 
present  a  grass-green  appearance ;  or  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  they  may  become  fseculent, 
even  quite  apart  from  intestinal  obstruction. 
Gaseous  eructations  are  also  common.  Obstir 
nate  constipation  is  the  rule  in  acute  peritonitis, 
but  exceptionally  diarrhoea  occurs.  At  first  the 
intestinal  walls  are  more  or  less  spasmodically 
contracted,  but  they  soon  become  paralysed,  so 
that  they  are  distended  to  a  variable  degree 
with  gas,  and  this  frequently  culminates  in 
extreme  tympanites  or  meteorism.  During  the 
development  of  this  symptom,  irregular  and 
inefficient  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowel 
often  occur,  or  certain  parts  are  more  distended 
than  others,  and  these  conditions  may  be  seen 
or  felt,  while  they  give  rise  to  audible  rumbling 
or  gurling  sounds  or  borborygmi.  The  rapidity 
of  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  will  depend 
much  upon  the  previous  condition  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  as  to  whether  they  are  firm  or  lax 
and  yielding ;  and  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
their  muscles  become  paralysed. 

Jhe  only  other  notable  local  symptoms  in  the 
abdomen  are  referable  to  the  urinary  organs. 
The  urine  not  only  presents  febrile  characters, 
but  is  usually  markedly  diminished  in  quantity, 
and  may  even  be  suppressed.  What  is  passed  is 
often  hot  and  scalding.  Micturition  may  at  first 
be  very  frequent,  owing  to  irritation  of  the 
bladder ;  subsequently  retention  is  liable  to 
occur,  owing  to  paralysis  of  this  organ.  The 
urine  is  not  uncommonly  albumiaous. 

Jaundice  is  now  and  then  observed  in  cases  of 
acute  peritonitis. 

The  thoracic  symptoms  which  may  result 
from  the  local  effects  of  acute  peritonitis  are 
hiccough,  ivhich  is  in  many  instances  very  dis- 
tressing ;  the  form  of  dyspnoea  in  which  the 
respirations  are  very  hurried — reaching  40,  60, 
60,  or  more — shallow,  superficial,  and  costal; 
sometimes  cough,  although  the  patient  makes 
every  effort  to  suppress  it;  and  cardiac  dis- 
turbance, the  action  of  the  heart  becoming  very 
rapid.  The  disorder  of  the  respiratory  and  cir- 
culating functions  is  partly  due  to  the  general 
condition,  but  they  are  also  locally  influenced  by 
the  pain  accompanying  peritonitis;  by  its  direct 
effects  upon  the  diapluagm ;  and  by  the  me- 
chanical effects  of  gaseous  orfliiid  accumulations 
upon  the  diaphragm  and  thoracie  contents.  More 
over,  morbid  conditions  vrithin  the  chest  may  bo 
associated  with  peritonitis,  such  as  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  or  pericarditis. 
.  Physical  signs. — The  conditions  resulting  from 
peritonitis  give  rise  to  certain  physical  signs, 
which  need  to  be  briefly  indicated.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  this  disease  physical  exami- 
nation ought  to  be  practised  most  gently  and 
cautiously.  The  causes  of  the  abnormal  physical 
signs  are  the  pain  ;  the  distension  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  intestines ;  and  the  presence  of  in- 
flammatory products  or  of  other  materials  in  the 


peritonei  oavity.    1.  The  aMoraen  at  an  early 
retiodot  the  case  may  be  slightly  depressed, 
Lnato  tension  of  the  muscles,  but  soon  be- 
come more  or  less  enlarged,  and  often  attains  a 
CTKit  size,  the  skin  being  stretched,  and  the  lower 
mtt  of  the  chest  also  distended.      Generally 
the  enlargement  is  quite  ffymmetiical,  but  not  al- 
TOTS   A  transTerse  groove  is  sometimes  visible, 
passiiig  across  the  epigastrium.    In  very  mus- 
cular individuals  the  abdomen  may  be  but  little 
enlarged  in  peritonitis.     2.  There  is  marked 
absence  of  i^aphragmatio  respiratory  movements, 
and  these  movements  as  a  -whole  are  restricted. 
The  lower  intercostal  spaces  do  not  fall  in  during 
inspiration.    Very  rarely   a   friction-fremitus 
mayte  felt  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen  when  a 
MI  breath  is  taken.    8.  Intestinal  movements 
lie  often  seen  or  felt.   4.  Palpation  reveals  that 
the  abdomen  is  smooth  and  regular;  at  first  the 
nmcles  are  felt  to  become  as  it  were  instine- 
tiraly  contracted  -when  palpation  is  practised ; 
snbseqjiently  the  sensation  is  usually  that  of 
more  or  less  tympanitic  or  drum-like_  tension. 
There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  that 
of  fluid.    S.  Percussion  usually  yields  chiefly 
a  mere  or  less  tympanitic  sound,  though  not 
necessarily  uniform  in  tone  and  pitch  over  the 
entire  abdomen.  The  hepatic  and  splenic  dulness 
lie  diminished  or  completely  annulled,  even 
though  there  be  no  gas  in  the  peritoneum  itself. 
A  small  quantity  of  fluid  cannot  be  detected,  or 
only  by  careful  examination  in  certain  postures 
(MslscrrKs),  and  it  is  usually  hardly  -worth 
Khile  in  cases  of  peritonitis  to  disturb  the  patient 
for  this  purpose.    Generally  the  dulness  due 
to  fluid  can  be  elicited  in  dependent  parts  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  being  as  a  rule  distinctly 
movable  with  change  of  posture.    It  is  said  that 
tlje  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dulness  and 
tympanitic  sound  is  found  to  be  zigzag  -when 
carefully  percussed  out,  o-wing  to  the  fluid  getting 
in  Between  the  loops  of  intestine.     In  excep- 
tional cases  of  acute  peritonitis  the  dulness  of 
fluid  is  the  main  percussion-sound  noticed. 
Hnetuntion  -vrill  be  present    where    there    Is 
fluid,  hut  it  is  not  a  very  reliable   sign  in 
acute  peritonitis.     6.  Auscultation,  as  a  rule, 
merely  reveals,,  if  anything,    sounds    of   the 
movements  of  flatus  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine ;  or  succussion-sounds,  due  to  the  shaking 
up  of  fluid  and  gas  in  these  organs.      Tric- 
tion-aound  is  for  several  reasons  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon, hut  may  occasionally  be  heard  over 
some  spot  if  the  patient  can  be  made  to  breathe 
sufficiently  deeply,  mainly  over  ii  solid  organ, 
and  especially  the  liver.      7.   Examination  of 
the  chest  often  reveals  more  or  lees  compression 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs ;  and  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  upwards  and  towards  the  left. 
Geperal  symlotoms. — Pyrexia  usually  speedily 
««ts  in  in  acute  peritonitis,  but  in  certain  cases 
»i8  la  no  rise  of  temperature   throughout. 
While  presenting  considerable  differences,  as  a 
Wiethe  temperature  rises  markedly  at  an  early 
penod,  and  continues  high  for  a  time,  though 
generally  with  remissions,  having,  however,  no 
'<«wai  course.    There  are  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  fever;  and  the  urine  is  markedly 
leing  concentrated,  high-coloured,  and 
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comes  very  frequent,  reaching  120,  140,  or  even 
160 ;  it  is  also  small,  sharp,  and  often  peculiarly 
hard,  -wiry,  or  thready.  The  inorqased  rapidity 
of  breathing  is  partly  due  to  pyrexia.  The  pa- 
tient soon  presents  an  aspect  of  serious  Constitu- 
tional disturbance ;  the  expression  of  the  face  is 
one  of  pain  and  grave  anxiety,  and  the  features 
are  sunken,  pinched,  and  -withered.  There  is 
much  debility  or  actual  prostration,  -while  at  the 
same  time  the  patient  is  generally  uneasy  and 
restless,  tossing  the  arms  about,  but  keeping  the 
trunk  motionless.  A  more  or  less  cyanotic  ap- 
pearance may  be  evident.  There  are  usually  no 
prominent  nervous  symptoms  at  first,  except,  per- 
haps, headache  and  sleeplessness.  The  intellect 
generally  remains  clear  to  the  last,  and  it  oc- 
casionally happens  that  the  supervention  of  peri- 
tonitis rouses  a  patient  -whose  consciousness  has 
been  pre-viously  more  or  less  blunted.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  delirium  or  impaired  conscious- 
ness are  early  symptoms.  The  further  progress 
of  the  general  symptoms  -will  be  indicated  under 
the  foUo-wing  heading. 

CoDBSK  AND  Tbeminations. — The  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  terminate 
fatally,  and  usually  -within  a  few  days,  the  pro- 
gress being  rapid.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  patient  may  feel  better,  and  that  the  pain 
often  diminishes  or  even  subsides,  sometimes 
suddenly,  while  the  general  condition  is  becoming 
worse  and  worse.  The  tympanites  may  also 
become  less,  or  disappear.  Sometimes  before  the 
close  an  abundance  of  dark,  blood-stained  fluid 
is  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
-without  any  effort.  Death  may  occur  while  the 
pyrexia  is  still  high ;  but  usually  the  phenomena 
observed  become  those  of  collapse,  combined  -with 
signs  of  impaired  respiration  and  stagnant  circu- 
lation. The  patient  is  greatly  prostrated.  The 
countenance  assumes  more  and  more  the  as- 
pect of  collapse,  the  eyeballs  appearing  sunken 
and  surrounded  with  dark  areolae,  the  cheeks 
hollow,  and  the  features  markedly  pinched,  with 
blueness  of  the  lips;  the  expression  is  that 
of  extreme  anxiety.  The  temperature  falls,  and 
often  becomes  sub-normal ;  the  extremities  are 
cold;  and  the  skin  is  covered  -with  clammy  sweats, 
while  the  prominent  parts  are  peculiarly  cold 
and  blue.  The  pulse  becomes  extremely  rapid ; 
feeble,  sometimes  to  complete  extinction ;  and 
•irregular.  The  respirations  are  very  hurried 
and  shallow ;  and  the  voice  is  weak  or  losti  As 
already  stated,  the  mind  generally  remains  clear 
to  the  last ;  but  in  some  cases  the  mental  faculties 
are  somewhat  obscured  towards  the  close,  and 
delirium  of  a  low  type  occurs ;  occasionally  a  co- 
matose condition  supervenes.  In  some  instances 
the  symptoms  become  those  of  the  typhoid  state. 
Acute  peritonitis  occasionally  subsides  into  a 
chronic  condition,  in  which  localised  accumula- 
tions of  fluid  remain,  and  the  patient  lingers  on,  the 
temperature  continuing  elevated,  but  presenting 
irregularities.  Different  events  may  then  occur, 
such  as  bursting  of  fluid-collections  in  various 
directions,  the  supervention  of  septicaemia  or 
pyaemia,  or  general  wasting  and  anaemia,  death 
ultimately  taking  place  after  a  variable  interval. 
Eecovery  ensues  in  a  certain  proportion  ol 
cases,  where  the  inflaiflmation  has  not  been  ex- 
tensive, and  where  its  products  are  either  fibri- 
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nous  or  sero-fibrinous.  InjproTOment  is  indicated 
ty  a  concomitant  diminution  of  the  abdominal 
symptoms ;  restoration  of  the  action  of  the  bowels ; 
sometimes  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine; 
a  change  in  the  aspect  and  expression  of  the 
patient;  increased  fulness  and  force  of  the  pulse, 
and  diminution  of  its  frequency ;  a  gradual  fall  of 
temperature;  restoration  of  sleep;  and  sometimes 
the  occurrence  of  perspiration.  It  is  said  that 
occasionally  a  crim,  'with  critical  discharges, 
ocetirs,  but  this  is  quite  exceptional,  the  decline 
of  temperature  being  usually  by  lysis.  After  ap- 
parent recovery  from  acute  peritonitis  the  effects 
of  adhesions  may  prove  serious. 

Clinical  Tabibtibs. — It  will  only  be  practi- 
cable to  indicate  here  the  most  striking  of  the 
clinica.1  variations  presented  by  cases  of  acute 
peritonitis.  Two  special  forms  are  described  in 
separate  articles,  jSeePuEBPESAL  Diseases;  and 
Peltio  Peeitohitis. 

(a)  Peritonitis  from  Intestinal  Obstruc- 
tion.— Here  the  symptoms  of  theobstruction  are 
the  most  prominent,  and  the  peritonitis  only  modi- 
fies them,  and  helps  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue,  which 
is  mainly  due  to  the  intestinal  condition.  It  is 
in  these  cases  that  the  movements  of  the  bowels 
are  most  evident,  and  the  meteorism  is  extreme. 
The  temperature  may  continue  normal  or  even 
sub-normal  throughout.  The  course  is  usually 
very  rapid. 

(i)  Perforative. — When  general,  tMs  is  an 
intense  and  very  fiital  form  of  peritonitis,  and 
usually  runs  its  course  very  speedily,  .especially 
if  highly  irritating  materials  gain  access  into 
the  peritoneum.  Usually  it  is  distinctly  pre- 
ceded by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
perforation ;  or  some  condition  is  present  in  which 
a  perforation  may  be  anticipated.  Therefore, 
if  rigors  occur,  they  follow  a  sudden  local  pain, 
which  spreads  rapidly  over  the  abdomen.  The 
local  symptoms  are  extremely  marked,  and  the 
vomiting  is  likely  to  be  most  violent,  except,  it 
is  said,  in  those  cases  where  the  stomach  itself 
is  the  seat  of  a  large  perforation.  Moreover, 
there  may  be  signs  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  (see  Peritoneum,  Gas  in).  The  symp- 
toms of  collapse  are  evident  from  the  first,  and 
quickly  become  aggravated.  The  temperature  is 
often  below  the  normal.  Should  the  perforation 
take  place  into  a  limited  portion  of  the  perito- 
neum, the  symptoms  are  correspondingly  limited, 
and  less  severe. 

(e)  Adynamic  or  Typhoid. — Cases  of  peri- 
tonitis may  be  thus  grouped  which  exhibit  a  dis- 
position to  the  rapid  development  of  adynamic 
or  typhoid  symptoms.  These  may  depend  upon 
the  condition  with  which  the  peritonitis  is  asso- 
ciated ;  or  upon  septicaemia  or  pysemia,  arising 
from  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  products 
from  the  peritoneum.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  local  symptoms  are  not  so  evident,  and  may 
be  quite  latent. 

(d)  Latent.— This  term  implies  that  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  peritonitis  are  either  alto- 
gether absent,  or  so  indefinite  as  to  be  practically 
valueless  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Such  may 
happen  in  cases  belonging  to  the  adynamic  group, 
where  the  patient's  consciousness  is  so  impaired 
that  he  cannot  feel  pain ;  but  even  then  pressure 
over  the  abdomen  may  bring  out  indications  of 


pain,  if  carefully  watched  for.  J)"or  some  latent 
eases  of  acute  peritonitis,  of  which  the  writer 
has  seen  a  striking  instance,  no  explanation  can 
be  given.  To  this  class  may  also  be  referred 
those  casses  where  it  is  realjy  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  mere  ascites  and  peritonitis 
with  abundant  fluid  efilision. 

(e)  Infantile. — Tliis  has  been  described  as  a 
variety  of  peritonitis.  In,  young  infants  pain 
and  tenderness  in  t'bis  disease  are  indicated  by 
the  expression,  and  by  a  short  cry  or  whine. 
They  do  not  cry  loudly,  on  account  of  the  pain 
thus  caused.  The  abdomen  is  greatly  distended 
with  flatus.  Vomiting  is  less  common  in  children 
than  in  adults.  Pyrexia  is  usually  considerable 
at  an  early  period;  and  the  pulse  becomes  ex- 
tremely frequent,'  even  uncountable.  Occasion- 
ally convulsions  occur.  The  course  is  very  rapid 
in  young  children  as  a  rule. 

(./)  Iiocal  or  Circumscribed. — Cases  of  local- 
ised peritonitis  belong  practically  to  two  groups. 
The  first  includes  those  in  which  there  is  a  limited 
fibrinous  exudation,  set  up  by  some  local  irrita- 
tion, especially  in  connection  with  some  solid 
organ,  such  as  a  cancerous  liver,  or  with  a  tu- 
mour. Such  a  condition  is  only  indicated  by  a 
correspondingly  localised  pain  and  tenderness; 
with  perhaps  friction-fremitus  and  sound,  elicited 
during  the  respiratory  movements.  Tlie  other 
local,  as  well  as  the  general  symptoms  of  peri- 
tonitis, Eire  absent,  and  the  constitution  frequently 
does  not  appear  to  suffer  in  the  least.  In  the 
second  group  a  limited  eflfiision  occurs,  which 
becomes  purulent ;  or  there  may  be  several  such 
eflusions.  Here  the  symptoms  are  more  severe, 
but  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  still  circum- 
scribed, and  in  time  external  objective  signs 
often  appear  in  the  corresponding  region  of  the 
abdomen,  such  as  limited  fulness,  a  feeling  of 
firmness  followed  by  fiuctuation,  redness  of  the 
skin,  and  dulness  on  percussion.  The  more 
characteristic  local  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis 
are  either  absent,  or  much  less  prominent  than 
usual.  The  general  symptoms,  however,  are 
frequently  very  marked,  but  they  are  merely  of 
a  febrile  character,  preceded  in  many  cases  by 
rigors.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  symp- 
toms will  depend  upon  the  course  of  events. 
Thus,  general  peritonitis  may  be  set  up;  the 
accumulation  may  burst  externally;  a  communi- 
cation may  be  formed  with  some  internal  hollow 
organ,  especially  the  intestine,  when  gas  finds  its 
way  into  the  space,  giving  rise  to  a  limited  tym- 
panitic sound  on  percussion,  and  the  fluid  is  eva- 
cuated by  the  bowel ;  pyaemia  may  occur ;  or  the 
condition  may  become  more  or  less  chronic,  and 
the  fluid  is  idtimately  evacuated  in  some  direc- 
tion or  other,  or  undergoes  a  caseous  change,  or 
is  absorbed,  a  cure  resulting,  with  the  formation 
of  thickening  and  adhesions.  Any  organ  in  the 
vicinity  of  localised  peritonitis  is  likely  to  be 
disturbed  in  its  functions ;  and  the  accumulation 
of  inflammatory  products  may  physically  inter- 
fere with  neighbouring  structures.  Inflammation 
of  the  great  omentum  is  attended  with  very 
marked  superficial  pain  and  tenderness. 

(^)  Complicated. — Clinical  varieties  of  peri- 
tonitis.not  uncommonly  result  from  its  associated 
conditions.  Thus  it  may  be  modified  by  some 
disease  to  which  it  is  secondary,  such  as  typhoid 
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[ever  or  pysemis;  or  it  is  accompanied  by  some 
other  affection,  such  as  mueo-enteritis,  pleurisy, 
iir  pericarditis;  or  the  peritonitis  gives  rise  to 
lecondary  lesions,  -which  modify  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  particular  cases. 

Diiomisis.— In  well-marted  cases  the  dia- 
gnoMS  of  acute  peritonitis  is  sufficiently  obTious, 
as  eviiJenced  by  the  cause  of  the  disease;  its 
mode  of  onset;  the  severity  and  character  of  .the 
local sjmptoms,;  the  physical  signs;  the  nature 
and  gravity  of  the  general  symptoms ;  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  case.  More  or  less  diffi- 
culty may  be  raperienced  when  the  pftritonitis 
ia  associated  with  certain  other  conditions  in  the 
aMomen, modifying  its  symptoms ;  when  it  is  ob- 
scured by  the  general  state  of  the  patient;  when 
its  symptoms  are  quite  latent ;  or  when  the  dis- 
ease is  local.  In  some  instances  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  mere  ascites  and  inflam- 
matory effiision.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  conditions  in  which  latent  peritonitis  is 
lislle  to  occur.  It  may  happen  that  the  dia- 
gnosis of  peritonitis  is  dear  enough,  but  that  its 
cause  cannot  be  discovered,  or  only  after  very 
tbonugh  inrestigatiott. 

There  are  certain  affections  which  must  be 
iem;pibered,  as  being  liable  to  simulate,  and  to 
bemintakeu  for,  acute  peritonitis.  1.  The  writer 
has  seen  cases  of  extreme  tympanites,  accom- 
pailied  with  pain,  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  low 
febrile  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas,  very  much 
leitmbliug  some  forms  of  peritonitis.     2.  Pain- 
ful conditions  of  the  abdominal  wall  may  prove 
ttoublesome,  jl^mely,    muscular-    rheumatism, 
localisefji  inflammation,  and   cutaneous,  hyper- 
athesia,  •Here,  however,  although  there  is 
■operficial  andusually  diffiised  pain,  with  marked 
tenderness,  vhich  may  be  extreme,  there  are 
none  i;f  the  grave  abdominal  and  general  symp' 
toms  sbseeped  in  peritonitis,  with,  the  peculiar 
pulse,  and  other  characteristic  phenomena.     In 
connection  with  hysteria  intense  hypersesthesia  of 
the  abdomen  is  occasionally  met  with,  with  more 
oileitdietension,  sickness,  and  constipation,  and 
nea  apparently  severe  constitutional  disturbance 
a  cpmbination  of  symptoms  which  may  closely 
nniuke  peritonitis.    Due  care  should,  however, 
pwent  anjimistake  in  diagnosis,  for  the  patient 
'« pewrjUy  obviously  hysterical;  no  causer  of 
piiilonitis  can-he  discovoped;  the  hypersesthesia 
IS  very  suppjfjoial,  and  pressure  can  be  borne  if 
™  patient's  attentions  is  taken  off;  while  the 
general,  symptoms  are  not  really  those  of  peri- 
™tis,and  there  is  Uttle  or  no  pyrexia.     3. 
™W  affections  within  the  abdomen  have  to 
"Wtinguished  from  peritonitis.  These  include 
cramp  in  the  stomach ;  intestinal  colic ;  the  pas- 
yofhepaticorrenaloaloulij.painful  affections 
Mneotedmththefemalegenerative organs;  and 
Pj™ps,nButalgia.implicating  certain  abdominal 
wra.  In  many  cases  the  pain  is  accompanied 
ZlIfT'"^'^'^*^'"'  P''lse,and  considerable 
^»«di8turb»B06,  tending  more  or  less  to- 
"'■«>  *p8e.    The  previous  history  of  the 
^  ,  themo4e  of  onset  bf  .the  symptoms ;  as 
3eMw'""''^°«''«»'='«'»"g''t.as:a,rulato 
the ffilLll  '?""''  *•'''"''» «''''^«'"-    Moreover, 
lieved  C'"*  "euralgic,  pains  are  usnaUy  re- 
ni  If'*'"'-,.  J^^btful  cases  must  be 
"«"M>  when  any  difliculty  will  probably  soon 
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be  cleared  up.  It  must  he  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  thn  conditions  mentiiinod  may 
?et  up  local  inflammation,  and  even  peritonitis; 
and  thus  the  diagnosis  will  be  rendered  more 
obscure.  4.  Certain  objective  morbid  conditioni 
within  the  abdomen  must  also  be  alluded  to  in 
relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  peritonitis.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  this  com- 
plaint andi  the  graver  form  of  enteritis,  espe- 
cially that  resulting  from  intestinal  obstruction, 
but  the  diagnosis  is  not  of  practical  moment,  and 
the  two  diseases  are  usually  combined  sooner  or 
later.  The  positive  diagnosis  of  peritonitis  in 
some  cases  of  perforation  may  also  be  impraotie.! 
able.  In  the  local  forms  of  inflammation  com- 
mencing in  cellular  tissue,  such  as  perinephritis 
and  perityphlitis,  it  cannot  be  certainly  known 
whether  the  peritoneum  is  involved  or  not;  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  neighbouring  prai- 
tion  of  the  membrane  is  very  soon  implicatadj 
and  the  peritonitis  may  become  general.  PosJ 
sibly,  circumst.ances  might  arise  under  which  ac- 
cumulations of  fluid,  such  as  an  ovaria-n  cyst,  a 
hydatid  cyst,  or  a  distended  bladder,  might  simu- 
late peritonitis  -with  effusion,  but  there  rarely 
ought  to  be.'  any  real  difficulty  in  these  cases. 
These  conditions,  as  well  as  other  tumours,  may, 
however,  set  iip  peritonitis.  5.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned that  at  first  acute  pleurisy  or  pneumonia 
may  simulate  pJeritoBitis,  the  pain  present  in 
these  diseases  being  referred  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  or  even  to  a  more  extensive 
area,  and  being  accompanied  -with  tenderness. 
It  may  be  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  peri- 
toneum is  locally  inflamed. 

Fboondsis. — ^Aeute:  peritonitis  must  always  te 
regarded  as  a  serious  disease,  and  in  many  cases 
the  prognosis  is  extremely  grave;  or  even  hope- 
less. Moreover,  its  progress,  when  general,  is 
usually  very  rapid,  so  that  the  patient  may  die 
within  tliirtysix  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  gene- 
rally succumbs  within  a  week.  Death  may  occur, 
however,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  at  a 
-later  periods  In  some  of  the  cases  of  very  short 
duration,,  death  is  due  rather  to  the  cause  of  the 
peritonitis,  such  as  intestinal  obstruction  or 
petforation,  than  to  the  disease  itself.  The 
indications  giving  hope  of  recovery  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  but  the  practitioner  must  guard 
against  ieing  misled  into  giving  a  hopeful  pro- 
gnosis from  mere  improvement,  in  the  subjective 
feelings  of  the  patient,  -without  any  correspond- 
ing amelioration  in  the  objective  local  symptoms, 
and  in  the  general  condition..  Even  in  cases  where 
recovery  takes  place,  the  effects  of  adhesions  and 
other  remaining  morbid  conditions  must  belDorne 
in  mind,  as  i  these  may  subsequently  become 
troublesome  or  even  dangerous. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  peritonitis  will:  be  ma- 
terially, influenced  by  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 1.  Its  cetiolog^.—Uhe  most  grave  forms 
are  those  due  to  perforation ;  and  those  of  septic 
origin,  especially  puerperal  peritonitis.  That  as- 
sociated -with  Bright's  disease  and  other  forms  of 
blood-poisoning,  is  also  very  serious.  When  the 
disease  arises  from  direct  injury,  or  from  some 
local  irritation,  the  prognosis  is  much  more  hope- 
ful 2.  21&e^a<&ni.T^In  younginfaots  peritoni- 
tis is  absolutely  fatal,  and  it  is  extremely,  grave 
in  children  generally.     A  weak  or  low  condition 
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of  the  patient,  from  bad  living,  intemperance, 
previous  illness,  or  other  causes,  renders  the 
prognosis  more  serions.  3.  TIk  extent,  rapidity, 
and  precise  nature  of  the  disease.— Peritonitis 
is  more  serions  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and 
when  it  is  local  the  result  is  much  more  hopeful, 
especially  if  the  products  of  the  inflammation 
seem  to  be  merely  lymph  or  sero-flbrinous  fluid, 
when  no  particular  danger  need  be  anticipated. 
If  the  course  of  the  disease  is  reiy  rapid,  the 
prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave,  partly  because 
the  inflammatory  products  are  then  prufiably  of 
a,  low  type.  When  peritonitis  shows  any  ten- 
dency to  become  chronic,  there  is  more  hope ;  but 
even  then  a  fatal  issue  may  ultimately  occur  from 
various  causes.  4.  The  symptoms. — It  may  be 
stated  generally  that  the  more  severe  the  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis  are  as  >»  whole,  the  more 
dangerous  is  the  case.  Among  the  chief  indica- 
tions of  special  danger  may  be  mentioned  extreme 
tympanites;  urgent  vomiting;  the  passage  of 
bloody  fluid  from  the  stomach  or  bowels ;  great 
dyspncea;  incessant  hiccup;  very  high  fever; 
rapid  development  of  signs  of  collapse ;  typhoid 
symptoms,  with  low  nervous  phenomena;  and  an 
extremely  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  5. 
ClompUcaiionst—T!hesa  may  increase  the  gravity 
of  a  case  of  peritonitis,  such  as  pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia, or  pericarditis. 

Tbbatmbnt. — It  will  be  evident  that  no  uni- 
form plan  of  treatment  can  be  applicable  to  all 
cases  of  peritonitis,  and  much  judgment  and  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  are  often 
needed  in  the  management  of  this  serious  dis- 
ease. There  are,  however,  certain  definite  in- 
dications to  be  recognised,  which  will  now  be 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  principal  means  by 
which  they  should  be  carried  out. 

Oj  Attention  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  di- 
rected to  the  cause  of  the  peritonitis,  which  in 
obscure  cases  should  be  carefully  sought  for, 
and,  if  possible,  got  rid  of,  or  mitigated.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  an  accumulaticm  of  fseces, 
hernia,  and  other  forms  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. In  most  cases,  however,  this  indication 
cannot  be  fulfilled ;  but  even  then  attention  must 
be  directed  to  the  cause. 

b.  The  next  indication  is  to  endeavour  to  com- 
bat the  inflammation  itself,  so  as  to  arrest  or 
subdue  it,  to  influence  its  products,  and  to  obviate 
its  injurious  effects  upon  the  abdominal  organs. 
Best  for  the  affected  structures  is  most  important, 
SO' far  as  it  can  be  obtained.  It  will  rarely  be 
necessary  to  enjoin  rest  for  the  abdomen  gener- 
ally, and  relaxation  of  its  muscles,  as  the  patient 
will  instinctively  attend  to  this.  It  may  be  de- 
sitable  tOTaiso  the  bed-clothes  from  the  body,  by 
means  of  a  cradle  or  other  suitable  apparatus, 
BO  as  to  prevent  all  irritation  from  this  source. 
If  not  otherwise  indicated,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant in  early  cases  of  peritonitis  to  give  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  way  of  food.  Only  frag- 
ments of  ice,  or  small  quantities  of  ieed  drinks 
should  be  allowed,  or  iced  milk  or  beef-tea,  if 
they  can  be  retained.  Not  uncommonly  the  stom- 
ach rejects  everything,  and  then  recourse  may  be 
had  to  small  enemata,  and  it  might  be  useful  to 
employ  artificially-digested  aliments  in  this  way, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  William  Eoberts. 
Abstrsction  of  blood,  either  by  venesection  or 
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by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  is 
a  common  practice  in  acute  peritonitis.  If  this 
measure  is  thought  desirable,  it  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  remove  the  blood  locally ;  from  ten  to 
thirty  leeches  may  be  applied  in  diflferent  cases, 
but  it  certainly  can  never  een'e  any  useful  pur- 
pose to  put  on  a  larger  number  tlian  this,  and 
would  probably  be  followed  by  untoward  results. 
Removal  of  blood  can  only  be  of  service  in  the 
early  stage  of  tlie  disease,  and  is  decidedly  in 
jurious  when  the  inflammatory  process  has  pro- 
gressed considerably,  ■  and  especially  if  it  has 
advanced  rapidly.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
practised  in  low  forms  of  peritonitis,  or  if  the 
patient  is  badly  nourished  and  weak  from  any 
cause.  Healthy,  strong,  and  plethoric  subjects 
are  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  removal  of 
blood.  This  measure  is  also  likely  to  bo  useful 
in  some  forms  of  local  peritonitis. 

The  chief  medicines  which  are  employed  for 
their  immediate  effects  upon  peritonitis  are 
calomel  and  opium,  and  they  are  usually  given 
in  combination,  in  the  form  of  pill,  every  two 
to  four  hours.  The  calomel  is  administered 
until  the  system  is  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mercury ;  or,  in  the  case  of  infants, 
this  is  sometimes  eflTected  by  inunction  with  the 
mercurial  ointment.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
mercurialisation  as  a  routine  plan  of  treatment 
in  peritonitis  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated,  and 
he  has  never  seen  any  good  result  from  its  em- 
ployment. Opium,  however,  is  a  remedy  of 
extreme  value,  and  is  often  our  sheet-anchor. 
Amongst  other  beneficial  effects,  it  acts  upon  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  being  generally  supposed 
to  arrest  peristaltic  action  in  the  latter,  though 
some  are  of  opinion  that  it  excites  peristaltic 
action,  but  diminishes  reflex  irritation.  In  what- 
ever way  this  drug  acts,  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
these  organs  are  very  manifest.  Opium  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  pill,  containing  from  gr.  \ 
to  gr.  ij  of  the  powder,  and  repeated  ev-ery  two  to 
four  hours.  It  is  remarkably  tolerated  in  acute 
peritonitis,  unless  there  be  renal  disease,  when 
it  must  be  given  very  cautiously,  or  not  at  all. 
In  children  it  must  also  be  administered  with 
due  care.  If  the  stomach  is  extremely  irritable, 
tincture  of  opium  may  be  administered  in  the 
form  of  enema  ;  or,  which  is  preferable,  morphia 
may  be  substituted,  especially  by  subcutaneous 
injection ;  and  this  may  be  also  employed  as  an 
ai^unct  to  the  internal  exhibition  of  opium,  if 
the  pain  should  be  very  intense.  Tincture  of 
aconite,  veratrum  viride,  and  digitalis  have  been 
employed  for  their  effects  on  inflammation  in  the 
early  stages  of  acute  peritonitis,  but  they  cannot 
be  recommended. 

The  question  of  local  applications  to  the  ab- 
domen,' as  regards  their  immediate  effects  upon 
peritonitis,  is  important,  and  by  no  means  decided. 
The  common  practice  is  in  favour  of  employing 
hot  applications,  in  the  form  of  light  poultices  or 
fomentations,  to  which  anodynes  may  be  added; 
or  turpentine  stupes  or  sinapisms.  The  use  of 
cold  has,  however,  been  strongly  advocated  by 
many  authorities  in  the  early  stage  of  peritonitis, 
and  deserves  a  more  extended  and  thorough  trial 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  may  -be  em- 
ployed either  by  means  of  cold  compresses,  fre- 
quently changed;  a  bladder  containing  pounded 
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ice,  not  too  heavy ;  or  flannel  dipped  in  iced 
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mitt.  The  effects  claimed  for  this  treatment 
are  that  it  contracts  the  yeasels ;  allays  nervous 
Irritability,  and  consequently  intestinal  di,stur- 
bince  I' and  alleviates  pain.  The  sensations  of 
the  patient  must  be  some  guide  as  to  its  cod- 
tiDUsnce,  At  a  later  period  hot  applications  are 
decidedly  to  be  preferred,  as  the  cold  applica- 
tions can  be  of' no  service,  and  will  probably 
prove  injurious. 

As  certain  cases  advance,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  apply  blisters  to  different  parts  of  the  ab- 
domen, vith  the  vieir  of  promoting  the  absorp- 
tion of  inflammatory  products.  Operative  in- 
terference is  decidedly  indicated  in  some  cases 
of  considerable  effusion,  the  fluid  being  removed 
b;s  troohor.  It  may  also  become  a  question 
vhether  .<puAlent  collections  should  not  be  let 
out,  after  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  Cer- 
tainly this  measure  is  indicated  if  there  is  any 
local  accumulation  of  pus. 

c.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  in 
cases  of  acute  peritonitis  always  demands  con- 
stant attention,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  the 
cliief  matter  for  consideration.     Whenever  any 
tendency  to  collapse  or  adynamia  sets  in,  alco- 
holic stimulants  are  called  for,  in  variable  quHn- 
tity  aocotding  to  circumstances,  brandy   and 
champagne  being  the  most  suitable.    Their  ad- 
ministration must  not  be  left  until  too  kte  a 
period.   They  are  best  given  at  frequent  inter- 
vals in  small  quantities.    If  stimulants  cannot 
be  borne  by  the  stomach,  brandy  should  be  given 
inenomata.  Liquid  nourishing  food  is  also  often 
required  in  large  quantities,  and  may  be  admin- 
istered in  the  same  way.    Quinine  in  full  doses, 
ether,  musls,  camphor,  ammonia,  bark,  and  tur- 
pmtine,  are  the  chief  mediciAes  which  may  be 
called  for  m  bad  eases,  to  combat  the  general 
lymptoras.    Snbcutaneons  injection  of  ether  or 
amphor  may  be  of  service  in  extreme  conditions. 
,  i  Symptoms  often  call  for  special  treatment 
in  acute  peritonitis,  aithough  most  of  them  tend 
to  be  alleviated  by  the  measures  already  con- 
«toed.    It  ,will  only  be  necessary  to  allude 
further  to  the  following.    Nausea  and  vomiting 
»ycall  for  small  doses  of  iced  effervescents, 
wahjdrocysmo  acid  and  morphia;  soda-water 
Mi  milk ;  or  drop-doses  of  creasote.     Oonstipa- 
m  in  many  cases  ought  on  no  account  to  be  dis- 
»  Iiil "j'l'''"'""'"  "  indicated,  calomel  at 
tel,Mlowedbyenemat8,willanswerthe  purpose, 
tassive  dMrph<Ea  in  certain  eases  may  require 
Meti  ■''  ^^  ™'"""*  containing  laudanum. 
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Sar t'?."^"' '"  ""''P^  Pl«^«  with  a  fine 
n  sC '''»  "l-^r'"  '""^''^^''d.  The  relief 
Zen  n^n'^"'"'  "tl"*  o-ily  direct  way  of  in- 
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2.  Peritoneum,  Chronio  Inflammation  of. 
Synon.  :  Chronic  Peritonitis.— This  affection,  like 
the  acute  form,  may  involve  the  peritoneum 
more  or  less  generally;  or  only  over  a  localised 
and  limited  area.   The  oonditionsJnduded  under 
the  term  are  somewhat  indefinite,  but  not  un- 
commonly they  are  well-marked  pathologically, 
as  well  as  of  considerable  clinical  importance. 
_   .^TiOLOQT  AND  Patholobt.— Without  enter- 
ing into  details,  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  the 
circumstances  under  which  chronic  peritonitis 
may  occur :—  1 .  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  itS'  feeing  a 
sequel  of  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  peritonitis 
m  some  instances,  either  general  or  local,   but 
especially  the  latter ;  and  after  a  circumscribed 
acute  peritonitis  the  chronic  affection  may  spread 
more  or  lees  generally.    Moreover,  the  conditions 
remaining  after  acute  peritonitis  are  liable  to 
set  up  further  mischief  in  a  chronic   manner. 
2.  Chrome   peritonitis   may  become  associated 
with  ascites,  but  more   particularly  when   re- 
peated paracentesis  has  been  performed  for  the 
relief  or  cure  of  this  condition.    3.  Localised 
chronic  peritonitis  is  very  common  as  the  result 
of  continued  irritation,  set  up  by  some  diseased 
organ,  such  as  a  cirrhotic  or  cancerous  liver 
cancer  or  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  old  her- 
nias, tumours,  and  various  other  obvious  con- 
ditions.    There  are,  however,  cases  occasionally 
observed'in:  which  the  cause  is  not  so  evident 
and  these  have  been  referred  to  irritation  by 
accumulations  of  fseees,  or  to  repeated  pressure 
or  other  mechanical  causes  acting  from  without. 
4.  Morbid  formations  in  the  peritoneum  itself 
are  very  liable  to  set  up  chronic  inflammation. 
Ut  these  the  principal  are  tubeivjle  and  cancer, 
and  tubercular  and  cancerous  peritonitis  consti- 
tute important  forms  of  this  disease.    5.  In  rare 
instances  a  chronic   inflammatory  effusion  col- 
lects  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  without  any  ob- 
vious cause.     This  cannot  he  separated   by  any 
marked  line  of  demarcation  from  some  hitent 
cases  of  acute  effusion.     The  fluid  may  be  actu- 
ally purulent  under  these  circumstances,  but  is 
generally  serous,  and  cannot  be   distinguished 
from  that  of  mere  ascites.   This  chronic  effusion 
has  been  noticed  during   convalescence   from 
levers ;  and  has  also  been  attributed  to  cold  and 
wet.     It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  some  cases 
of  chrome  peritonitis  have  also  been  referred  ta 
chronic  renal  disease,  and  to  rheumatism. 

Anatomic.1i,  Chakactebs.— The  precise  con- 
ditions present  in  an  individual  case  of  chronic 
peritonitis  are  subject  to  great  variety,  as  regards 
their  nature,  extent,  apd  site ;  but  their  general 
characters  can  be  readily  indicated. 

Adhesions  or  thickenings  connected  with  the 
serous  membrane  are  almost  constantly  present 
indifferent, degrees,  and  not  unfrequently  thev 
constitute  the  sole  anatomical  evidences  of  ohroiiic 
pentonitis.  They  result  from  the  development 
of  the  inflammatory  products,  and  the  formation 
of  connective  or  fibrous  tissue;  with  new  vessels. 
The  thickening  varies  much  in  degree,  ranging 
from  what  is  scarcely  perceptible,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  dense  fibrous  mass,  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness,  as  the  writer  has  seen.  Itmavibe  evi- 
dent  in  the  parietal  peritoneum;  around  organs 
forming  more  or  less  thick  and  firm  capsSles  • 
or  m  the  peritoneal  folds,  especially  the  omentum 
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and  mesentery.  Adhesions  or  agglntinations 
also  form  between  different  parts,  thus  uniting 
organs  to  each  other,  to  the  abdominal  walls, 
or  to  the  mesentery  or  omentum ;  or  sometimes 
matting  the  whole  together  into  an  inseparable 
or  indistinguishable  mass.  They  present  great 
variety,  and  by  the  movements  which  take  place 
within  the  abdomen,  they  may  be  stretched  or 
made  more  loose,  or  even  be  got  rid  of  altogether 
in  some  instances,  when  they  have  formed  after 
an  acute  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
cases  the  adhesions  and  thickenings  tend  to  be- 
come gradually  stronger  and  denser,  and  at  the 
same  time  to>  undergo  contraction,  so  that  they 
produce  serious  eifepts. 

In  many  cases  of  chronie  peritonitis  effusion 
of  somekindis  observed.  It  may  be  merely  serous, 
or  containing  fibrinous  flakes,  sero- purulent,  or 
actually  purulent.  Blood  may  also  be  present  in 
it.  Occasionally  this  is  the  prominent  or  only 
anatomical  change  ;  and  the  fluid  may  range  in 
quantity  from  a  small  to  an  enormous  amount. 
tJsually  it  is  associated  with  the  other  condi- 
tions already  described,  so  that  the  fluid  is  not 
free  to  move  about,  and  may  be  actually  circum- 
scribed, or  even  lie  in  the  substance  of  great 
thickenings.  Purulent  accumulations  are  likely 
to  make  their  way  in  various  directions,  either 
outwards  or  into  internal  parts. 

When  chronic  peritonitis  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  tubercle,  cancer,  or  other  morbid 
formations,  these  will  be  evident  on  post-mortem 
examination.  Moreover,  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts may  undergo  degenerative  processes,  and 
hence  caseous  or  cretaceous  particles  or  masses 
be  found.  It  is  highly  probable  that  tubercle 
may  be  formed  secondarily,  as  the  result  of 
infection  from  caseous  or  purulent  collections. 
Figment  is  also  often  present  in  abundance. 

>  It  is  important  to  notice  the  obvious  effects 
liable  to  be  produced  upon  the  abdominal  or- 
guns  and  other  structures  by  chronic  peritoni- 
tis. They  are  fixed  by  the  adhesions  and  thicken- 
ings, and  may  be  displaced  at  the  same  time. 
Compresdon  or  constriction  is  often  produced, 
especially  important  in  the  case  of  hollow  viscera, 
as  well  as  distortion,  twisting  or  torsion,  and  in- 
carceration Some  of  these  effects  may  occur 
acutely  in  connection  with  bands  of  adhesion,  thus 
giving  rise  to  grave  consequences ;  and  fixation  of 
the  bowel  may  also  lead  to  jntussuception.  The 
omentum  may  be  greatly  distorted,  or  fixed  in 
some  abnormal  situation;  while  the  mesentery 
has  been  found  extremely  shortened,  so  as  to 
contract  the  small  intestine  to  half  its  length,  its 
serous  covering  and  longitudinal  muscular  layer 
being  shrivelled,  and  its  mucous  lining  thrown 
into  transverse  folds.  The  deeper  tissues  of 
some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  long-continued  chronic  peritonitis; 
and  atrophy  from  compression  may  ensue.  As 
one  goodresult  of  this  condition,  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  uncommonly  the 
means  of  preventing  or  modifying  the  injurious 
consequences  resulting  from  some  forms  of  per- 
foration of  abdominal  viscera,  by  giving  rise  to 
previous  adhesions  and  thickenings,  and  thus  ob- 
viating the  escape  of  their  contents,  or '  limiting 
their  dissemination. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  chronic  I 
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peritonitis  necessarily  presents  much  diversity. 
The  phenomena  observed  result  from  the  mere 
presence  of  the  inflammatory  products ;  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  organs  within  the  abdomen  by 
these  products,  whether  in  the  way  of  mere  func- 
tional disorder,  or  other  more  obrious  derange- 
ments ;  the  consequences  of  direct  pressure  upon 
tubes,  vessels,  or  other  structures ;  and  the  gene- 
ral or  constitutional  disturbance  often  present. 

According  to  its  mode  of  origin,  chronic  peri- 
tonitis either  remains  after  an  acute  illness,  or 
after  a  succession  of  more  or  less  acute  attacks 
or  exacerbdti<  >ns ;  or  its  onset  is  gradual  and 
chronic  from  the  first,  and  may  be  very  insidious. 
Of  slight  adhesions  left  after  acute  peritonitis, 
or  originating  from  chronic  causes,  there  are 
often  no  clinical  signs ;  or  there  may  be  uneasi- 
ness and  discomfort,  or  even  painful  sensations 
at  times  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
the  iliac  region,  with  a  tendency  to  intestinal 
disorder,  in  the  way  of  spasmodic  movements  and 
constipation.  Even  when  there  are  no  symptoms 
whatever,  adhesions  may  at  any  time  cause  serious 
consequences.  In  well-marked  cases  of  chronic 
peritonitis  the  symptoms  to  be  expected  are  of 
the  following  nature : — Abnormal  subjective  sen- 
sations are  usually  experienced  in  the  abdomen, 
such  as  tightness,  fulness,  dragging,  or  actual 
pain.  The  pain,  when  present,  is  of  a  dull  cha^ 
racter,  not  severe,  and  liable  to  come  and  go,  or 
to  present  exacerbations  from  time  to  time ;  it  is 
often  localised,  and  especially  if  the  peritonitis 
be  circumscribed ;  sometimes  there  is  a  feeling 
of  local  soreness  or  heat.  The  painful  sensations 
tend  to  be  increased  by  movement,  and  by  shak- 
ing the  body.  They  ar«  sometimes  aggravated 
by  posture,  in  some  cases  hy  bending  forwards, 
in  others  by  the  erect  posture ;  and  they  may  be 
increased  by  going  up  stairs,  especially  if  the  ab- 
domen is  distended*  More  or  less  tenderness  on 
pressure  is  very  common,  even  when  there  is  no 
spontaneous  pain,  but  not  invariable ;  it  is  fre- 
quently more  evident  at  certain  spots,  where  it 
may  be  considerable.  Colicky  pains  are  not  un- 
common in  chronic  peritonitis,  and  may  occur 
in  severe  paroxysms,  especially  after  food,  being 
due  to  the  disturbed  action  of  the  bowels,  as- 
sociated with  the  formation  and  movements  of 
fiatus,  which  may  be  abundant,  even  amounting 
to  tympanites.  Appetite  is  often  impaired  or 
variable  ;•  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  frequent. 
Constipation  is  the  rule,  and  may  be  very  ob- 
stinate, even  amounting  to  obstruction  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Sometimes  di.irrh(£a  is  present, 
or  it  may  supervene  at  times,  and  occasionally 
assumes  a  dysenteric  character.  This  symptom 
is  very  common  in  tubercular  peritonitis,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bowel  being  the  seat  of  ulcera- 
tion. In  pome  cases  vomiting  occurs  from  time 
to  time.  ■  When  there  is  considerable  effusion  in 
the  peritoneum,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  dimin- 
ished. Respiration  may  be  mechanically  inter- 
fered with  from  the  same  cause.-  As  the  result 
of  pressure  by  thickenings  and  other  conditions 
upon  different  structures,  jaundice,  ascites,  oedema 
of  the  legs,  thrombosis,  albuminuria,  or  neuralgie 
pains  may  supervene.  When  the  organs  are  all 
matted  together,  their  entire  functions  must  bo 
more  or  less  interfered  with. 

General  symptoms  are  usually  present  in  va- 
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inmany  instances  they  depend  mainly  upon  the 
condifon  with  which  this  disease  is  assooiiited, 
especinUy  tuberculosis,  though  they  may  also  be 
prodnced  by  the  peritonitis.  These  symptoms 
iDcludo  pyrexia,  not  high,  a,nd  having  no  regular 
coiirso,bat  presenting  exacerbations,  either  per- 
(istent  or  occurring  at  intervals,  and  in  some 
cases  asBuming  a  hectic  character ;  increased  fre- 
qaencyof  the  pulse ;  asense  of  languor  or  -weak- 
0889 ;  and  more  or  less  general  wasting  and  anae- 
jiin,  with  dryness  and  harshness  of  the  skin. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
psritODitis,  even  where  there  is  considerable  ef- 
fusion, the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  very 
slight  and  indefinite,  and  the  patient  only  suffers 
from  the  discomfort  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
fluid.  On  the  other  hand  t!ie  progress  is  not 
uncommonly  from  bad  to  worse,  ending  in  extreme 
emaciation  and  exhaustion,  with  the  formation 
of  bed-sores;  or  there  may  be  a  succession  of 
inprayements  and  rclipses ;  while  various  phe- 
nomena result  from  the  opening  of  collections 
of  pus  in  different  directions.  -  Thus  death  may 
gradually  or  rapidly  terminate  a  case  ;  or  pysemia 
may  8upei;vene.  Even  in  bad.  cases,  however, 
comparative  recovery  may  ensue,  only  the  effects 
of  the  infiammation  remaining,  and  being  more 
or  less  troublesome. 

Physical  Sions.  —  These  require  separate 
notice,  and  they  may  be  the  only  clinical  indica- 
tions of  chronic  peritonitis.  They  necessarily 
differ  in  detail  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
abnoimal  physical  conditions  present  in  the  ab- 
domen.and  they  are  also  liable  to  alter  during  the 
progress  of  a  case ;  but  their  general  characters 
are  sufficiently  dear.  1.  In  general  chronic  peri- 
tonitis enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  observed, 
mainly  in. proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid  pre- 
Hnt;  butit  depends  partly  on  gas  in  the  intes- 
tines, or  sometimes  on  solid, exudation.  As  a  rule, 
itisnotverywnsiderable,  but  the  abdomen  may 
attain  an  enormous  size,  with  stretching  of  the 
iltinand  other  accompanying  phenomena.  While 
regular  in  shape  on  the  whole,  it  may  present  more 
Mlraepatof  6ymm6try„especiallyaftera  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  eases  the  abdomen 
becomes  locally  or  generally  retracted,  and  may 
tlieneihibit  marked  irregularities.  2.  Thesen- 
Mtious  on  palpation  are  very  variable,  but  often 
tighly  diaraeteristic.  It  may  happen  that  there  is 
a  uniform  feeling  of  fluid.  More  commonly  the 
Musations  are  not  uniform,  but  differ  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  abdomen,  including  indistinct 
Suctuation  in  localised  areas,  sometimes  very 
limited  and  in  unusual  situations ;  with  firmness 
otresistance  around  or  in  other  parts,  ill-defined, 
OMBionally  nodulated;  and  even  distinct  tu- 
muts  may  be  felt,  more  or  less  irregular.  These 
'°  f"™  instances  are  due  to  morbid  growths, 
^  u  cancer,  but  they  also  originate  in  or- 
^nw  inflammatory  products.  •  Under  ce'tain 
waitions  the  abdomen  yields  a  peculiar  feeling 
"Ming  movable  as  a  whole.  Movements  of  the 
wweiB  are.,8ometimes  recognised.  When  there 
™U)cali8ed,dh6sions  between  the  visceral  and 
r « Jientoneum,  if  pressure  is  made  at  a 

tf  rA^"".?,^"""  ^»  ««"'  »f  adhesion,  a  fold 
p™,a,  '""'U  mo<a  where  this  adhesion  exists. 
™«Wy  general  adhesions  might  be  made  out 


by  palpation.  3.  Percussion  occasionally  revenls 
freely  movable  fluid.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  shows 
that  the  fluid  is  not  freely  movable,  or  that  it 
is  actually  loculated  irregularly,  this  condition 
being  associated  with  more  or  less  solid  ma- 
terial. Hence  there  is  extensive  and  diffused 
dulness,  which  may  be  noticed  mainly  in  front, 
and  not  in  dependent  partsi  Not  uncommonly 
patches  of  dulness  and  tympanitic  resonance  are 
found  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  irregularly 
distributed,  unaffected  by  posture.  Over  the 
fluid  fluctuation  may,  perhaps,-  be  elicited,  but 
indistinctly  ;  and  where  there  is  much  solid  the 
sensation  on  percussion  is  that  of  resistance. 
4.  l<'riction-fremitus  and  -sound  are  sometimes 
present.  5.  Changes  of  posture,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
duce comparatively  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
shape  of  the  abdomen,  the  sensations,  or  the  per- 
cuBsion-sounds. 

When  chronic  peritonitis  is  localised,  it  may 
be  practicable  to  detect  the  condition  by  palpa- 
tion and  percussion.  Moreover,  when  organs 
become  fixed  by  peritoneal  adhesions,  especially 
if  they  are  diseased  at  the  same  time,  this  state 
of  things  may  often  be  recognised  by  noticing 
that  the  affected  organ  does  not  present  its  normal 
mobility  in  relation  to  manipulation  and  respira- 
tory movements. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  instances  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, if  of  any  extent,  can  be  recognised  with- 
out much  difficulty,  by  attending  to  the  history 
of  the  case,  the  symptoms,  and  the  physical 
signs.  It  may  be  very  difficult,  or  even  impos- 
sible, to  distinguish  positively  between  mere 
ascites  and  chronic  inflammatory  effusion.  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  fluid,  by  means  of  a  small 
trochar,  will  aid  the  diagnosis  materially.  It  is 
important  to  determine  the  cause  of  chronic 
peritonitis,  when  present,  and  especially  whether 
it  is  simple  or  tubercular.  Here,  again,  the 
whole  case  must  be  considered,  not  forgetting 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  family^  history,  the 
condition  of  the  mun  organs,  and  other  points. 
Tubercular  disease  in  other  parts  may,  however, 
be  accompanied  with  simple  peritonitis.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  hsemorrhagic  character  of  any 
fluid  removed  is  significant  of  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis, but  this  certainly  cannot  be  relied  upon ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  occurrence  of 
redness  and  oedema  about  the  umbilicus,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  diagnostic  of  the  tuber- 
cular disease. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  diagnose  with  cer- 
tainty obscure  cases  of  localised  chronic  peri- 
tonitis; and  it  may  become  very  difficult,  even 
in  evident  cases,  to  determine  the  precise  con- 
ditions within  the  abdomen. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  each  case  of 
chronic  peritonitis  must  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  disease;  its 
extent  and  products ;  the  progress  of  the  morbid 
changes ;  the  effects  produced  on  the  abdominal 
organs ;  and  the  general  symptoms.  Some  cases 
are  of  little  or  no  consequence ;  others  are  very 
serious;  but  even  in  apparently  serious  cases 
great  improvement,  or  even  practical  recovery, 
may  take  place.  The  dangers  to  be  feared  from 
the  opening  of  purulent  collections  in  various 
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directions  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  also  those 
liable  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  bands  of  ad- 
hesion within  the  abdominal  cavity.  Tubercular 
and  Cjjrcinomatuus  peritonitis  are  necessarily  very 
grave  forms  of  the  disease,  but  the  former  may 
certainly  be  recovered  from. 

Tbeatment. — With  regard  to  the  hoal  condi- 
tions in  chronic  peritonitis,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  endeavour  to  promote  the  removal  of  morbid 
prodm-'ts  -within  the  abdomen.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  be  important  to  keep  the  patient  entirely 
at  rest  in  bed  for  a  time.  The  internal  adminis- 
tration of  iodide  of  potassium  or  syrup  of  iodide 
of  iron  may  be  tried;  and  in  some  instances  diu- 
retics might  be  of  use.  Possibly  the  careful 
employment  of  some  mercurial  preparation  would 
be  serviceable  in  appropriate  oases.  Violent 
purgation  is  to  be  deprecated  ;  but  where  there 
is  much  fluid,  advantage  might  be  derived  from 
repeated  diaphoresis,  induced  by  means  of  the 
hot-air,  vapour,, or  Turkish  bath,  or  by  the  use 
of  jaboraudi.  Local  measures  are  in  some  in- 
stances of  essential  service,  namely,  counter-irri- 
tation, especially  by  the  application  of  iodine  ; 
friction  with  some  oil  or  ointment ;  and  pres- 
sure. The  writer  has  found  pressure  decidedly 
valuable  in  aiding  absorption  in  certain  cases, 
as  well  as  in  giving  support,  the  abdomen  being 
covered  with  cotton-wool,  and  a  suitable  band- 
age applied  more  or  less  firmly.  A  flannel 
bandage  answers  best.  In  cases  of  large  effu- 
sion, where  absorption  cannot  be  effected,  the 
writer  has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  para- 
centesis, even  repeated  when  required,  having 
seen  signal  benefit  follow  this  treatment.  A 
localised  purulent  accumulation  must  be  treated 
on  general  principles. 

General  treatment  is  often  of  essential  value, 
in  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis.  It  is  directed 
to  the  condition  upon  which  the  disease  depends, 
such  as  tuberculosis,  or  to  its  effects,  but  the 
measures  are  similar  in  the  main,  consisting  of 
good  nutritious  diet,  suitable  sanitary  conditions, 
change  of  air,  and  the  admini-tration  of  cod-liver 
oil,  quinine,  preparations  of  iron,  and  other 
tonics  and  nutrients.  Wine  may  often  be  given 
with  advantage. 

Symptoms  will  probably  need  attention  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  pain,  flatulence,  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  constipation,  diarrhcea,  and  various 
others.  The  organs  generally  must  be  looked 
to,  and  their  functions  promoted.  A  free  flow 
of  urine  often  follows  absorption  of  fluid,  or  its 
removal  by  operation. 

There  are  many  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis 
which  need  no  special  treatment,  especially  when 
it  has  merely  caused  local  changes. 

3.  Peritonevim,  Gas  in. — Stnon.  :  Pneumo- 
peritoneum ;  Tympanites  peritonei. 

Gas  may  be  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
from  three  causes,  naipely: — 1.  Its  escape  from 
the  alimentary  canal  through  some  abdominal 
communication ;  2  Trainsudation  of  gas  throngh 
the  intestinal  wall ;  3.  Decomposition  of  mate- 
rials in  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  gas  may  be 
generally  diffused ;  or  limited  by  adhesions.  The 
condition  cannot  be  said  to  give  rise  to  any  de- 
finite symptoms,  but  it  may  increase  abdominal, 
distension  and  discomfort.  When  general  it  might 
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be  recognised  by  the  following  physical  signs  :— 
1.  There  is  extreme  and  uniform  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  with  a  specially  prominent  epigastrium 
as  th»  patient  lies  on  his  back.  Sometimes 
doughy  fluctuation  is  felt  in  the  epigastric  region, 
with  a  peculiar  pitting  on  pressure.  2.  The 
percussion-sound  is  naarkedly  tympanitic  or  even 
metallic,  full  and  deep  in  tone ;  and  this  sound  is 
very  extensive,  completely  annulling  the  anterior 
hepatic  and  splenic  dulness.  3.  Succussion- 
sensations  and  sounds  may  be  produced,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  gas  and  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
sac.  These  are  more  uniformly  and  extensively 
diffused  than  whan  such  phenomena  arise  from 
similar  conditions  in  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
The  aortic  sound  may  also  have  a  diffused  me- 
tallic quality  over  the  abdomen.  A  local  collec- 
tion of  gas  might  cause  a  corresponding  fulness 
of  the  abdomen,  and  yield  a  localised  tympanitic 
or  metallic  percussion-sound,  as  well  as  succus- 
sion  phenomena. 

i.  Peritoneum,  Dropsy  of. — See  Ascitks. 

5.  Peritoneum,  Hsemorrhage  into. — ^Blnod 
may  escape  in  quantity  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  as  the  result  of  injury;  or  from  the  rup- 
ture or  perforation  of  different  structures  within 
the  abdomen.  An  important  form  of  haemorrhage 
is  that  which  results  from  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurism.  More  or  less  blood  may  be  present 
in  inflammatory  or  dropsical  effusion ;  or  it  may 
originate  in  the  opening  of  vessels  by  morbid 
growths,  or  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  new 
vessels.  Haemorrhage  is  not  uncommon  in  con- 
nection with  tubercle.  It  may  also  occur  from 
scurvy  or  purpura. 

Stmptoms. — It  might  possibly  happen  that 
peritoneal  haemorrhage  could  be  recognised,  if 
there  Wbre  some  evident  cause  for  this  condition ; 
followed  by  the  physical  signs  of  the  presence  of 
blood  in  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  general  indi- 
cations of  loss  of  blood.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
condition  cannot  be  detected.  The  haemorrhagio 
nature  of  an  effusion  can  only  be  recognised  by 
withdrawing  it. 

Tbeatment. — This  merely  consists  in  the  looal 
and  general  treatment  for  loss  of  blood,  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  or  is  required. 

6.  Peritoneum,  Injuries  to. — The  peri- 
toneum is  liable  to  be  injured  from  without  by 
contusions  and  wounds  of  various  kinds ;  and 
from  within  by  perforations  and  ruptures,  the 
injury  being  aggravated  in  many  eases  of  this 
kind  by  the  introduction  of  matters  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  causing  mechanical  or  chemical 
mischief,  such  as  gases,  food,  faeces,  calculi,  bile, 
urine,  pus,  or  worms.  The  mere  injury  to  the 
serous  membrane  itself  cannot  be  said  to  pro- 
duce any  evident  phenomena,  unless  it  be  exten- 
sive; but  it  leads  usually  to  serious  effects, 
which  have  already  been  considered-^— namely, 
haemorrhage,  which  may  be  on  a  large  or  fatal 
scale ;  and  acute  inflammation  of  an  aggravated 
type.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembored  that 
along  with  the  injury  to  the  peritoneum,  there  is 
usually  associated  some  more  or  less  severe  in- 
jury to  an  abdominal  organ  or  other  structure, 
and  the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom  will  be 
present. 


PERITONEUM, 

7   Feritoneum,  Morbid  Formations  and 

Now  Growths  in.— These  require  brief  notice, 

Hid  may  be  considered  in  the  following  order  :— 

a.  It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 

that  the  sab-peritoneal  tissue,  especially  that  of 

the  peritoneal  folds,  becomes  in  obese  persona 

the  seat  of  a  lirge  deposit  of  fat,  an  overgrowth 

of  that  normally  present,  and  this  is  particularly 

noticed  in  the  omentum.    As  a  consequence  the 

functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  unquestion- 

sbly  liable  to  be  interfered  with,  and  various 

dyspeptic  symptoms,  flatulence,  and  constipation 

may  wise.    Moreover,  this  condition  assists  in 

producing  enlargement  of  the  abdomen;  and  in 

mulBIng  the  natural  tympanitic  sound.    It  can 

be  leoognisi-d  at  once  by  the  appearance  of  the 

patient ;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it 

may  aonceal  some  other  morbid  condition  within 

ihe  abdomen.    The  treatment  is  that  for  obesity 

snnerally  (see  OBEsiry).     In  very  exceptional 

instances  distinct  fatty  tumours  have  occurred 

in  connection  with  the.  peritoneum ;  and  these 

nay  become  separated  by  constriction  of  their 

attachments.  _  , 

t,  Tuberok  is  the  most  common  and  important 
new  growth  in  connection  with  the  peritoneum. 
It  occurs  in  three  classes  of  cases,  namely — (1) 
as  a  part  of  general  acute  tuberculosis,  the  tu- 
bercle appearing  in  the  peritoneum  as  a  diSuse 
miliary  deposit,  presenting  the  usual  characters ; 
(2).  in  connection  with  tubercular  ulcers  in  the 
intestines,  localised  granulations  forming  on  the 
corresponding  surface  of  the  peritoneum ;  (!i)  as 
an  independent  disease,  usually  assuming  a  more 
or  less  chronic  course,  and  accompanied  with 
Inilamnutory  changes.  This  form  is  usually 
secondary  to,  and  associated  with,  similar  changes 
elsevhere,  especially  pulmonary  phthisis ;  but  it 
'  ii  occasionally  primary,  and  may  exist  for  a  time 
'  or  tjuoughout  alone,  as  the  result  of  infection 
from  caseous  glands,  from  products  remaining 
after,  peritonitis,  from  caseous  deposits  in  the 
epididymis,  or  from  other  sources,  or  exceptionally 
mUiout  any  obvious  cause.  This  disease  occurs 
mainly  in  young  persons,  but  is  rare  under  four 
years  of  age, 

AN4T0MI04L  CHiRAOTEBS.-^The  morbid  condi- 
tions found  on  post'Vwrtem  examination  in  cases 
belonging  to  the  third  group,  consist  of  a  com- 
hinalion  of  disseminated  tubercles  in  different 
stagesi  with  signs  of  chronic  peritonitis.  Some- 
times the,  tubercle  has  entirely  undergone  caseous 
Manges.  As  the  result  of  the  peritonitis,  great 
tnickeuing  and  extensive  adhesions  are  usually 
ptesent,  with  much  contraction.  Hence  the  omen- 
tum is  often  drawn  up  into  a  firm  mass  across  the 
upper  partof  the  abdomen;  and  ihe  mesentery  is 
m  contracted,  drawing  the  intestines  together, 
™  distorting  them.  More  or  less  effusion  is 
a  most  always  present,  which ,  generally  contains 
•itered  blood  in,  variable  quantity.  Sometimes 
abundant  hsemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  peri- 
wneum.  Morbid  changes,  either  of  a  tubercular 
TaT'J'  °'  fes^lting  from  this  disease,  are 
usually  funnd  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
■  mS™!.^''"''!''*  clinical  phenomena  present 
raMWerable  variety  in  different  cases,  as  regards 
l«bl  1  j.*''^  progress.  In  some  instances 
icS  ■  '*"'  of  the  peritoneum  begins 
""'yiot  ffl  a  succession  of  acute  attacks,  usually 
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circunwdribed,  with  symptoms  like  those  of  peri- 
tonitis, then  subsiding  into  a  chronic  condition. 
Far  more  commonly  the  progress  is  very  chronic 
and  insidious,  or  latent,  ending  in  signs  of  effii- 
sion.  In  other  cases  there  are  marked  remis- 
sions of  the  symptoms  during  their  progress,  both 
local  and  general.  The  phenomena  may  be  sum- 
marised as  those  of  the  peritoneal  inflammation ; 
with  general  symptoms  of  tuberculosis ;  and  often 
signs  of  implication  of  important  orgnns  in  the 
morbid  condition.  When  the  peritoneal  disease 
is  secondary,  it  can  be  readily  recognised.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic  ;  and  as 
a  rule  it  terminates  in  death,  but  not  invariably. 
Tkeatment. — The  treatment  for  tubercular 
disease  of  the  peritoneum  is  that  of  the  general 
disease ;  with  that  suitable  for  chronic  peritonitis. 
c.  Cancer  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  perito- 
neum. It  is  1  y  far  most  commonly  secondary, 
originating  from  extension,  or  as  a  distinct  Bf 
cbndary  formation ;  and  especially  following 
malignant  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  liver, 
retro-peritoneal  glands,  and  sexual  organs. 
Rarely  this  disease  is  primary,  and  has  then 
been  referred  to  injury  in  some  instances.  It 
occurs  almost  always  after  middle  life,  hut  ha» 
been  met  with  in  children. 

Peritoneal  cancer  generally  occurs  in  the 
scirrhous  form,  but  is  occasionally  eocephaloid, 
melanotic,  or  colloid,  the  last  being  compara- 
tively frequently  found  in  the  omentum,  and  it 
may  form  an  enormous  growth.  Rarely  the  dis- 
ease assumes  an  acute  character,  the  cancer  being 
in  diffused  nodules.  Usually  chronic,  it  either 
takes  the  form  of  separate  nodular  masses,  which 
may  become  depressed;  or  of  an  infiltration, 
sometimes  of  great  thickness.  Generally  there 
are  associated  signs  of  chronic  peritonitis,  with 
more  or  less  effusion,  which  may  be  hsemor- 
rhagjc  ;  extensive  hemorrhages  sometimes  take 
place.  Abdominal  organs  are  often  found  im- 
plicated ;  or  the  cancerous  process  may  lead  to 
their  destruction  or  perforation.  In  some  in- 
stances there  is  large  dropsical  effusion  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

Cancer  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  usually  re- 
cognised clinically  when  it  occurs  as  a  secondary 
event,  but  even  then  its  diagnosis  is  not  always 
clear.  As  a  primary  disease  it  is  generally 
difficult  to  detect.  The  phenomena  include  the 
physical  signs  of  the  morbid  growth,  especially 
as  revealed  by  palpation  and  percussion ;  the 
signs  of  ascites  or  chronic  peritonitis;  disturb- 
ance of  the  abdominal  organs;  the  general 
symptoms  and  cachexia  of  cancer ;  and  the  evi-. 
dence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  other 
parts.  Pain  is  a  common  symptom,  and  is  usu- 
ally paroxysmal,  being  due  to  the  cancer  itself, 
as  well  as  to  other  causes ;  tenderness  is  alsa 
marked.  The  cancerous  nodules  may  originate 
friction-sound.  The  course  of  the  disease  it 
occasionally  acute,  with  pyrexia ;  as  a  rule  it  ii 
chronic,  with  little  or  no  fever,  or  this  only  occur* 
at  intervals,  Heemorrhage  may  cause  marked 
anaemia  or  fainting.  The  cancerous  masses  may 
also  originate  pressure-symptoms.  This  disease 
is  necessarily  fatal;  and .  treatment  can  only  be 
symptomatic. 

With  regard  to  colloid  of  the  omentum,  it  is 
desirable  to  notice  specially  its  physical  signs: — 
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I.  The  abdomen  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  but  is 
not  uniform  or  qaite  symmetrical ;  the  umbili- 
cni  is  only  stretched,  not  everted.  2.  Palpation 
generally  reveals  firm,  irregular  masses.'  If 
present,  fluctuation  is  very  indietini-t.  3.  The 
anterior  regions  of  the  abdomen  are  dull  ex- 
tensively. 4.  Usually  a  change  of  posture  pro- 
duces little  or  no  eflTect  upon  the  physical  signs. 
5.  A  slimy,  gelatinous  fluid  may  be  removed  by 
the  exploratory  needle  or  aspirator;  and  occa- 
sionally a  similar  fluid,  is  said  to  be  discharged 
•per  rtelum,  or  from  the  stomach. 

d.  Among  rare  formations  found  in  the  peri- 
toneum may  be  mentioned  hydatids,  associated 
or  not  with  a  similar  disease  in  one  or  more 
organs ;  serous,  dermoid,  and  colloid  cysts ;  fibro- 
mata ;  myxomata ;  and  remains  of  blood-clots. 

8.  Feritoneum,  Malformations  of.  —It 
will  suffice  to  mention  under  this  head  that 
the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  such  as  the  mesen- 
tery, may  be  abnormal  in  length  or  formation ; 
that  unusual  bands  or  openings  may  be  present ; 
and  that  prolongations  of  ihv  peritoneum,'  which 
naturally  become  obliterated  or  shut  out  from 
the  general  cavity,  sometimes  do  not  undergo 
these  changes,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
occasional  patency  of  the  process  which  descends 
with  the  testis  into  the  scrotum.  As  the  re- 
sult of  these  abnormalities  displacements  of 
organs  may  occur ;  or  their  movements  are 
restricted  or  too  free;  or  constriction  of  the 
intestine  may  take  place.  These  conditions  can 
only  be  recognised  clinically  by  their  effects; 
and  not  uncommonly  they  cannot  be  made  out. 
Treatment  may  sometimes  be  directed  to  their  ' 
cure,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  radical  cure  of  a 
congenital  hernia. 

Fkedekick  T.  Boberts. 

PEBITTPHLITI3  (ircpl,  around,  and 
■ni^}Aii,  the  caecum). — Syncs.  :  Fr.  PirityphlUe ; 
Phlegmon  iliaqtie  ;  Ger.  Perityphlitis, 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  behind  and  around  the  csecum. 

JBriOLoaT. — ^The  most  frequent  cause  of  this 
not  uncommon  affection  is  an  extension  of  'in- 
flammation from  the  caecum  or  the  vermiform 
appendix,  more  especially  if  the  typhlitis 
caused  by  accumubition  of  faeces  or  by  some 
foreign  substance,  such  as  fish-bones  or  cherry- 
stones, has  proceeded  to  ulceration.  The  ana- 
tomical relations  of  the  caecum  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa  are  favourable  to  such  a  result. 

Owing  to  the  continuity  of  the  sub-peritoneal 
connective  tissue,  it  is  obvious  that  infliimmation 
and  suppuration  in  regions  somewhat  distant 
from  the  iliac  fossa  may  also  extend  into  that 
locality,  Ferinephritic  and  psoas  abscesses  may 
therefore  become  causes  of  perityphlitis. 

External  injury,,such  as  blows;  kicks,  or  severe 
compressions,  as  between  the  buffers  of  a  train, 
may  induce  inflammation  of  both  bowel  and  sur- 
rounding tissues,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  csecum  or  the  connective  tissue 
becomes  first  affected. 

Occasionally  suppuration  in  this  region  may 
result  from  septicaemia;  and  exceptional  cases 
occur  where  no  cause  can  be  assigned  beyond 
cold.     See  Gjbcvii,  Diseases  of. : 

Anatomical  Chabaotees. — Perityphlitis  runs 
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a  somewhat  va'riable  course.  In  one  set  of  ciuei 
the  progress  may  be  acute,  marked  by  active 
suppuration,  and  leading  to  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  in  the  iliac  fossa'  behind  the  ctecum. 
Such  an  abscess  may  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  upwards, 
towards  the  spine,  or  downwards  into  the  pelvis ; 
it  may  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  the 
bowel;  or  point  outwards  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
or  downwards  through  the  pelvis.  The  contents 
of  the  abscess  are  usually  extremely  f(Btid,  and 
a  putrid  destruction  of  the  adjacent  tissues, 
especially  the  musculari  is  frequent.  The  nerve- 
trunks  of  the  lumbar  plexus  escape  this,  but  the 
large  reins — iliac,  ileo-colic,  &e. — are  blocked 
with  eoagula. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  disease  is  of  » 
chronic  and  insidious  character,  often  presenting 
obscure  symptoms  preventing  the  real  nature  of 
the  case  from  being  ascertained;  and  it  may 
thus  last  for  many  months.  The  inflammatory 
process  leads  then  to  a  considerable  thicken- 
ing of  the  connective  tissue,  of  a  tough  fibrous 
variety,  rather  than  to  the  formation  of  pus. 
If  the  stsirting-point  have  been  a  perforating- 
ulcer  of  the  caecum  or  appendix,  the  bowel 
may  be  foand  to  be  firmly  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  tough  flbrous  tissue,  which  binds  it 
down  closely  to  the  iliac  fossa  and  to  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  penetrating  the  muscular  tissue  and 
extending  even  to  the  bone.  Excavated  in  this 
new-formed  material  are  numerous  irregular 
shaggy  locttli,  communicating  with  one  another, 
and  to  a  variable  extent  with  the  gut,  thereby 
allowing  extravasation  of  the  faeces,  though  this 
miiy  be  to  only  a  slight  degree.  Sometimes 
the  intestine  may  be  so  much  involved  and  de- 
stroyed that  its  coiurse  cannot  be  distinctly 
traced,  and  the  path  of  the  bowel-contents  is 
then,  for  a  certain  distance,  limited  by  these 
new-formed  irregular  channels.  This  condition 
may  last  for  a  long  time;  and  death  may  result 
from  exhaustion  rather  than  from  any  distinct 
lesion,  such  as  peritonitis.  Not  infrequently, 
however,  an  acute  attack  of  suppuration  may 
supervene  in  this  state,  and  give  rise  to  an  ab- 
scess which  may  take  one  of  the  courses  indicated 
above.  Or  when  even  perforation  of  the  bowel 
has  been  thecause,theaperturemaysubBequently 
become  closed  up ;  and,  as  in  the  cases  where 
the  inflammntion  has  started  outside  the  caecum, 
the  surrounding  connective  tissue  becomes  much 
thickened  and  indurated,  and,  by  partly  involv- 
ing the  intestine  in  its  contraction,  produces  ob- 
struction in  the  canal.  The  writer  has  noticed 
a  marked  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  pigment 
in  the  new-formed  tissue  in  such  cases. 

Sthftoms  and  Signs. — These  will  to  a  cer 
tain  degree  depend,  especially  at  the  outset, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  caecum  is  involved.  If  the  symp- 
toms of  typhlitis  be  much  prolonged,  or  if  in  ad- 
dition to  the  signs  of  that  disease,  an  examination 
should  reveal  the  existence  of  a  swelling  deeply 
seated  behind  the  caecum,  then  we  may  suspect 
that  the  inflammation  has  extended  beyond  the 
gut ;  and  the  occurrence  of  rigor  and  a  high 
temperature,  marked  by  a  daily  rise  and  fall  of 
two  degrees,  would  go  far  to  make  the  diagnosis 
certain.    But  such  a  deep-seated  swelling  is  not 


llw»TS  easy  tomake  out,  since  the  distension  of 
'he  cscum  »nd  the  tenderness  render  an  exami- 
iationdiffioult.  The  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  m  abscess  will  of  coarse  depend  very  much 
upon  the  direction  which  it  takes. .   In  the  more 
chronic  cases,  and  in  those  -which  originate  inde- 
peadantly  oft  typhlitis,  thesymptoms  are  liable  to 
be  obscure  for  a  long  time.  Long  before  there  are 
the  pliTsicaUigns  of  a  tumour  in  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  when  the  occurrence  of  an  injury  may  have 
keen  futgotten  or  not  thought  of,  the  patient  -wiU 
complain  of  pain  and  numbness  or  anomalous 
sensations  extending  down  the  right  leg  as  far  as 
the  knee,  with  perhaps  slight  lameness,  and  a 
constant  inclination  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the 
abdominal  walls  by  leaning  over  to  the  right  side 
when  standingand  sitting,  or  by  flexing  the  thigh 
on  the  trunk  when  lying  down.   The  temperature 
is  by  no  means  always  elevated,  and  the  bowels 
may  present  but  v^y  little  irregulaiity  in  their 
action,  Nevertheless,  the  patient  feels  generally 
ailing,  in  an  ill-defined  sort  of  way,  and,  with  a 
probably  diminished  appetite,  loses  flesh.    Pain 
and  tenderness  on  pressure  may  be  absent  in 
the  iliac  fossa.    As  the  disease  slowly  advances, 
however,  and  the  patient  emaciates,  more  defi- 
nite symptoms  will  present  themselves ;  an  in- 
creasingly distinct  sweUing  is  appreciable,  of  a 
notably  ftxed character,  not  shifting  under  mani- 
pulation, tender,  and  accompanied  by  an  almost 
constantpainextendingdown  the  leg,  which  may 
perhaps  be  slightly  tedematous,  from  pressure 
on  the  veins.    The  a,bdomen  is  usually  slightly 
tympanitic ;  and  the  local  swelling  may  increase 
to  the  extent  of  being  visible.    The  bowels  by 
this  time  are  markedly  irregular.;    Sometimes 
there  is  diarrhoea,  sometimes  constipation,  or  al- 
ternations of  these  conditions.    The  impairment 
of  the  intestinal. .peristalsis,  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the. inflammatory  new  growth  in  connec- 
tion with  tbeceecum,  may  by  irritation  produce 
diairhffia,  or  by  obstruction  lead  to  constipation. 
Ihs  stools  are  frequently  pale  and  unformed. 
Vomiting  lis  sometimes   met  with  in  diCEerent 
degrees  of  severity.  ; 

Associated  witli  the  formation  of  abscess,  a 
case  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Quain,  in  which 
there  existed  a  certain  subjective  sensation  of 
smell;  a  fseoal  odour,  which  could  not  be  reeog- 
maed  by  others,  being  continuously  complained 
of  by  the  patient,  to  the  extent  of  its  being  al- 
iMit  regarded,  as  a  monomania.  This  smell  gave 
the  patient  Qof1^ther'annoyance  after  the  abscess 
naddischarged  and  subsequently  healed. 

CouMB  AND!  JTsKMiNATiOHS.— When  an  ab- 
iW'ss  has  .formed,  the.  result  will  much  depend 
on  where  it  opens, .and.  to.  what  extent  it  com- 
municates with  the  caecum.  ;  Rupture  into  the 
pentonoal  cavity  will  almost  surely  be  fatal,  and 
"veu  those  abscesses  which-  burst  on  the  surface 
"My  lead  to  death,  by  the  exhaustion  caused  by  a 
Qttranic  cavity  prevented  from  healing  by  its  dis- 
cnarguigfaoal  matter.  In  the  most  acute  cases, 
were  no  perforation  into  the  bowel  has  taken 
fT  A  'f  "I'^g  abscess  may  burst  on  the  sur- 
mn»  T  ■  '™°  "ay  ^^  '^^^  for  nwny  "f  ol^e 
Zm.  r?  °'*'''  ''•'°°  *«  progress  of  the  in- 
B«2'a 'I*' '?""""« ""^'«i before.it  has. im- 
.3  r''**'^ '"  any  great  extent,  and  when 
•Pinial  absorptionof  the  inflammatory  tissue  has 
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taken  place.  But  in  other  cases,  and  especially 
where  there  are  burrowing  sinuous  channel8_  in 
the  iliac  fossa,  with  more  or  less  communication- 
with  the  esecnm,  recovery  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion,  with  per- 
haps caries  of  the  bone,  a  feecal  abscess,  and  a 
chronic  diarrhoea. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  pre- 
vious to  the  recognition  of  a  swelling  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  is  only  provisional.  The  history  of 
typhlitis,  with  subsequent  tenderness  and,  per- 
haps, high  temperature,  and  especially  an  ill- 
defined  .feeling  of  illness,  the  patient  steadily 
deteriorating  in  health,  should  lead  to  a  sus- 
picion of  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  be- 
yond tbe  caecum,  Should  an  abscess  form  and 
point,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  recognisCj :  and 
when  a  swelling  is  tobefelt,its  nature  will  be 
ascertained  by  attention  to.  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  pressure-symptoms  in  the  right  leg, 
and  the  fixity  of  the  tumour.  The  variablestate 
of  the  boffels  renders  them  of  little  account  in 
forming  a  diiHgnosis.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  tyhia  malady  is  often  passed  over  nnreoOK- 
nised,  and  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is 
supposed.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  children, 
in  whom  cases  of  iliac  abscess  around  the  caecum 
are  liabla  to  be  jmistakem  for  hip  joint  disease, 
though  with  perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  reason. 

FROaNOSis, — In  the  acute  cases  where  a  fseeal 
abscess  forms  and  bursts,  a  fatal  result,  sooner  or 
later,  is  to  be  feared.  .  If  rupture  takes  place 
intothe  peritoneal  cavity,  death  will  follow,  and 
even  where  perforation  of  the  abdominal  wall 
occurs,  the  ensuing  exhaustion  is  often  fatal. 
Those  cases  of  abscess. in  which  the  communica- 
tion with  the  bowel  has  not  existed,  or  has  been 
cut  off,  are  the  most  favourable.  Among  the 
chronic  cases  where  the  suppuration  i-(  but  slight, 
the  prognosis  seems  very  much  to  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  intestine  is  implicated ; 
if  this  be  tolerably  free  a  favourable  result  niay 
be  expefcted. 

TEBATMENT.r — A  large  proportion  of  the  oases 
of  perityphlitis  are  amenable  to  treatment. 
Perfect  rest  in  bed  is  of  primary  importance ; 
and,  since  the  symptoms  are  directly  relieved 
by  the  reclining  position,  the  imprisonment  is 
readily  submitted  to.  Hot  poultices  of  linseed 
meal,  or  fomentations  over  the  cecum,  and 
changed  as  often  as  necessary,  almost  invariably 
give  marked  relief;  when  an  abscess  is  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  the  hot  applications  favour  its 
development,  and  so  promote  thecure,  by  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  its  -  being  opened.  This 
plan,  pursued  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  may  be 
sufficient.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  them  for  a  longer  period, 
even  when  the  tension  appears  to  be  lessened,  and 
the  pain  in  the  limb  decreased.  When  the  more 
acute,  intlammatory  symptoms  have  subsided, 
counter-irritation,  by  blisters  orby  a  solution  of 
iodine  applied  over  the  afft-eted  part,  tends  to 
promote  absorption,  and  thus  to  remove  thick- 
ened or  condensed  tissues. 

Attention  should  be  especially  directed  to- 
wards maintaining  the  general  health.  The  diet 
should  be  small  in  amount,  frequently  adminis- 
tered, and  of  the  most  nutritivef  quality.  Ad- 
vantage Is  to  be  derived  from  the  simultaneoM 
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administration  of  the  prepared  digestive  juices  of 
the  stomach  and  pancreas,  so  that  a  minimum 
of  indigestible  food  may  reach  the  lower  bowel. 

Stimulants,  carefully  administered,  are  often 
necessary.  Care  is  required  in  giving  aperients 
when  the  bowels  are  coniined.  As  a  rule  this 
condition  is  best  relieved  by  enemat-a  and  gentle 
laxatives,  such  as  confection  of  senna  or  castor 
oil.  Constipation  is  more  favourable  to  the  patient 
than  diarrhoea,  which  is  often  uncontrollable,  or 
obstinately  resists  the  usual  treatment  of  acids 
and  opium,  tannin  and  other  astringents,  whether 
given  by  the  mouth  or  as  enemata.  It  is  much 
easier  to  relieve  the  bowels  than  to  arrest  their 
excessive  action. 

Tonics,  such  as  iron,  ammonia,  and  bark,  are 
of  value,  and  should  be  given  from  the  outset, 
since  the  disease  is  one  that  tends  to  wasting, 
and  it  is  usually  in  a  somewhat  enfeebled  con- 
dition that  the  patient  first  presents  himself. 
When  the  acute  phase  has  passed,  change  of  air, 
a  sea- voyage,  and  other  aids  to  convalescence 
are  required.  W.  H.  Aixchin. 

PBKI-UTEIIINE  HEMATOCELE.  See 
Pelvic  H.£ma.tocelb. 

PBBSOWAIi  HEALTH.  — Personal  hy- 
giene is  the  science  of  individual  health.  As 
there  are  public  acts  and  laws  which,  observed, 
promote  the  health  of  communities,  so  there  are 
rules  of  living  and  habits  of  life,  inculcated  by 
competent  observers,  bv  attention  to  which  the 
health  of  the  individual  may  be  preserved  or 
increased.  Health  is  a  quality  of  body  easily 
comprehensible,  but  diificult  to  define.  It  is 
dealt  out  in  diflFerent  measures  at  different 
periods  of  life,  and  is  perhaps  best  described  as 
exemption  from  disease;  It  admits,  however,  of 
being  estimated,  and  we  shall  first  show  how 
this  may  be  done. 

First,  the  form  of  the  individual  must  be  ex- 
amined, to  ascertain  how  far  it  agrees  with  or 
departs  from  certain  mean  standards,  such  as  are 
laid  down  by  anatomists  and  practical  hygienlsts, 
and  which  give,  in  tables  for  each  age,  what  the 
height,  we'ght,  girth  of  chest,  and  mobility  of 
thorax  ought  to  be  every  year  of  life.-  Thus 
above  the  weight  of  Ifil  lbs. avoirdupois,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  chest  ought  to  increase  1  inch 
for  every  10  lbs.  of  additional  weight;  aud  for 
every  inch  in  height  over  5  feet  8  inches  the 
mobility  of  the  thorax  ought  to  increase  in  a 
definite  ratio  (see  Parkes's  Hygime,  p.  480). 
Then  the  girth-rneasurement,  taken  round  the 
mamma,  should  be  in  excess  of  that  taken  lower 
down,  at  the  level  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  in 
every  man,  although  not  disproportionately  so, 
as  it  is  in  women  who  lace  tightly. 

Secondly,  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
functions  of  the  body  are  performed  must  be 
ascertained.  The  situation  of  the  heart's  apex- 
beat  is  to  be  determined ;  its  impulse ;  its  mode 
of  action ;  the  rhythm  of  its  sounds ;  the  way  in 
which  the  circulation  is  being  carried  out ;  how 
temperature  is  maintained  at  the  extremifies; 
and  what  individual  capacity  exists  to  resist 
conditions  calculated  to  lower  the  body  tempera- 
ture. The  respiratory,  cerebral,  and  spinal  func- 
tions must  all  be  determined ;  the  org.ans  of 
digestion,  sanguification,  and  excretion,  as  well 
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as  their  performances,  will  have  to  be  examined 
in  due  oi-der ;  and  the  state  of  geneml  nutrition 
and  the  condition  of  the  skin  appraised. 

That  state  of  body  which  enables  it  to  per- 
form every  function  which  can  be  reasonably 
required  of  it,  to  accomplish  each  ordinary  task, 
and  be  equal  to  some  exertion  of  brain  and 
muscle  without  piinful  sense  of  fatigue,  is  what 
we  ordinarily  understand  as  health.  It  would 
be  difficult,  however,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay 
down  the  amount  of  work  or  exertion,  short  of 
positive  fatigue,  which  a  child,  lad,  woman,  or 
man  ought  to  be  equal  to  without  preparation 
or  training  of  any  kind.  Erectness,  firmnees, 
good  balance  of  body  and  mind,  testify  to  a 
man,  as  they  do  to  a  racehorse  or  a  gamecodc. 
An  experienced  eye  recognises  at  a  glance  the 
particular  build  of  man  suitable  to  particular 
taskwork ;  likely  to  excel  in  particular  exercises, 
sports,  or  games ;  fitted  to  labour  with  his  head, 
or  with  his  hands ;  to  run,  swim,  or  fight  well. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  less  difference  be- 
tween man  and  man  than  between  civrthorses 
and  racehorses,  but  it  is  one  of  degree  only. 
t'ories  creantnr  foHibus,  and  for  perfect  bodily 
aptitude  for  any  trade,  profession,  or  particular 
craft,  the  individual  must  be  born,  bred,  and 
trained  accordingly.  We  arrivb  at  the  following 
signs  or  evidences  of  health : — 

a.  Good  construction ;  b.  Accommodativeness 
to  change,  individual  adaptability  to  widely  di- 
verse conditions  of  life,  or  of  climate,  without 
deterioration  of  energy ;  c.  Endurance ;  d.  Self- 
control^mental,  emotional,  sexual ;  and  e.  Re- 
sistance to  morbific  infiuences. 

From  birth  onwards  to  old  age  health  is  not 
uniform;  it  varies  as  the  body  varies,  according 
to  wear  and  tear,  and  treatment— a  sufficiently 
obvious  proposition'.  At  different  epochs  of  life 
the  strain,  or  stress,  is  felt  in  different  parts, 
falls  upon  different  organs,  and  issues  in  pro* 
clivity  to  disorder  of  their  several  functions,  or 
in  wear  or  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  which 
they  are  built.  Our  object  here  is  to  demon- 
strate how  individual  health  may  be  secured ; 
how  disease-tendencies  may  be  avoided  or  dimi- 
nished ;  and  how  a  reasonable  measure  of  health 
may  be  attained  throughout  lite,  and  at  every 
period  of  it.  To  fulfil  this  endeavour  we  divide 
the  life  of  a  human  being  into  the  following 
periods,  and  consider  them  separately  in  relation 
to  their  special  physiology,  to  morbid  immi- 
nencies,  and  to  probable  accidents,  laying  down 
the  best  rules  of  guidance  in  diet,  clothing, 
habits,  exercise  of  body  and  mind ;  indicating 
whatever  appears  most  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  individual  at  the  age  mentioned.  It  is 
of  course  of  first  importance  to  be  born  of  a 
healthy,  long-lived  stock;  but  for  heredity  and 
its  effects  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Disease,  Causes  of. 

Life  periods. — The  following  are  the  periods 
of  li'e,  as  they  will  bo  successively  con- 
sidered : — 

1.  Intra-uterine  life  and  Qestation. 

2.  Birth. 

3.  Infancy,  the  period  between  birth  and  the 
completion  of  the  first  dentition. 

4.  Childhood,  the  period  between  2  ud  7 
years. 
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5,  Adolosoenoe,  ths  period  between  7  and 

6,  Puberty,  the  period  between  14  and  20 

''  7.  Adult  age,  the   period  between  20  and 
30  years. 

8.  Maturityi  the  period  between  30  and  45 

9,  Turning-time,  the  period  between  46  and 

SOvfBts. 

10,  Advanced  life,  the  penod  between  60 
ind  82  years. 

11.  Old  age,  the  period  between  82  and  100 

years. 

1.  The  lutra-uterine  and  Oestation  Period. 
The  health,  habits,  and  conduct  of  the  mother 
duringiitegnanoy  modify  the  future  individual 
considerably.  Whatever  affects  the  blood  of  the 
mother  affects  that  of  her  fcetus,  and  twe  versd. 
There  ate  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  mother 
possesses  and  exercises  purifying  and  excretory 
poKers  over  the  blood  of  her  foetus,  appropriating 
into  hsr  own  eliminating  organs,  add  in  some 
degree  romoring  from  her  oifspring,  taints  or 
disease-germs  derived  from  the  father  of  the 
ehild,  perhaps   suffering    from    these    herself 
Ticariously.    This  surmise  has  been  offered  to 
eiplain  a  fact  not  infrequently  observed,  that 
previously  healthy  wives,  born  too  of  healthy 
stocks,  married  to  consumptive  husbands,  after 
keeding  one  or  more   children,  tend  to   die 
themselves  of  a  rapid  form  of  phthisis,  al- 
though bearing   children    not  necessarily  con- 
lumptive.    On  the  other  hand,  delicate  women 
¥ho  have  been  impregnated  by  exceptionally 
sound  sires  are  observed  to  improve  in  vigour 
md  robustness  with  each  succeeding  pregnancy. 
It  is  certain  that  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  measles 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  mother  to  the  child  in 
vim;  that  typhoid  feverocourring  to  the  mother 
itusually  fatal  to  her  foetus ;  and  that  the  poison 
of  syphilis  derived  from   either  parent  is  ex- 
tamely  pernicious  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ffientot  the  fruit. 

Alcoholic  abuses  committed  by  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  favour  premature  delivery,  and 
appear  beyond  [his  distinctly  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  children  when  these  arebom  alive^ 
the  constitutional  flaw  not  showing  itself  by 
apparent  malnutrition  so  much  as '  by  nndue 
proclivity  in  them  to  manifest  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system — chorea  and  epilepsy  in  child- 
hood, hysteria  and  insanity  in  adult  years. 
Experience  shows  the  hygiene  of-  this  period  to 
omsist  in  temperate  living.  The  pregnant 
wman  should  avoid  excitements  of  all  kinds, 
take  moderate  exercise,  rise  and  go  to  bed 
Mly,  not  alter  her  habits  of  life  abruptly.  In 
the  later  months  she  must  dress  herself  appro- 
priately to  her  state,  not  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  emerging  of  the  uterus  from  the  pelvis,  or 
»  as  to  limit  the  movements  of  the  babe  in 
vtm. 

2.  Birth.— Bedaid  in  his  work  (Hygiene  de 
"f  **■«  En.f««oe,  Paris,  1852)  pointed  out  a 
IM  Of  ,ome  importance  in  the  hygiene  of  birth, 
"ueu  the  foetus  with  its  membranes  and 
inH  /"  separated  from  the  mother,  and 
d..i  (u  J  ^^'st^nce  is  commenced,  a  good 
«Muot  blood,  properly  the  newborn  child's,  re- 
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mains  and  is  for  a  short  time  after  actual  birth 
lodged  in  the  cord  and  placenta.  If  time 
enough  be  allowed,  and  the  newborn  be  kept 
properly  warm  the  while,  all  this  blood-^somo 
two  ounces  or  thereabonts,  and  therefore  no 
unimportant  quantity  when  the  weight  of  the 
child  is  consiJered— will  find  its  way  into  the 
infant's  body ;  whereas,  if  the  cord  be  tJed  and 
divided  too  quickly,  and  before-  the-  umbilical 
vein  becomes  collapsed  and  empties  itself,  the 
child  is  mulcted  of  its  natural  blood-endowment. 
According  to  Pinard's  observations,  it  is  easy  l;o 
distinguish  the  babies  who  thus  receive  their 
full  complement  of  blood  at  birth  from  those 
who  do  not.  The  skin  of  the  former  is  rose- 
coloured  and  well  plumped  out,  wherens  the  skin 
of  the  latter  has  an  anaemic  or  icteric  tint,  and 
is  poor ;  the  former  infants  grow  and  develop 
more  rapidly,  and  are  altogether  more  vigorous 
than  the  latter.  As  a  guide  to  the  accoucheur's 
practice,  he  inculcates  careful  observation  of  the 
cord  at  birth.  All  pulsation  ceases  in  the  um- 
bilical arteries  directly  the  newborn  breathes 
and  cries  ;  but  for  some  while,  different  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  the  umbilical  vein  remains  full; 
and  the  blood  in  it  continues  liquid  up  to  the 
moment  when  its  last  drop  is  absorbed  into  the 
child's  body.  But  the  cord  must  not  be  liga- 
tured until  the  umbilical  vein  is  flat  and  empty. 
The  accidents  incidental  to  birth  are  multifarious, 
and  belong  to  the  subject  of  parturition.  We 
may  notice  specially  asphyxia  from  prolapse  and 
compression  of  the  cord;  and  prolonged  pressure 
upon  the  infant's  skull  inducing  epicranial  cephal- 
bsematoma,  and,  rarely,  apoplexy  and  paralybis. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  is 
about  60°,  children  may  be  allowed  to  go  out 
when  they  are  eight  or  fifteen  days  old,  after 
cicatrisation  of  the  umbilicus.  Children  born 
in  February  and  September  appear  to  possess 
the  greatest  vitality,  those  born,  in  June  the 
smallfist.  According  to,  statistics  carefully  col- 
lected by  Dr.  E.  Smith  in  his  work  on  Health 
and  Disease,  p.  267,  'the  viability  of  the  infants 
born  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  is  greater 
than  that  of  those  who  come  into  the  world  in 
summer  or  autumn,' 

No  artificial  purgative  oil,  gruel,  or  sugar- 
water,  should  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  the  mother's 
first  colostrum  milk. 

3.  Infancy. — The  period  of  infancy  might  be 
subdivided  into  earlt/  and  late;  early  compre- 
hending the  time  from  birth  to  eruption  of  the 
first  teeth ;  late,  that  from  the  commencement  to 
the  completion  of  the  first  dentition.  The  lead- 
ing anatomical  feature  of  this  age  is  the  large 
amount  of  blood  relatively  to  the  solids  of  the 
body,  the  laxity  of  all  the  tissues,  the  dispro- 
portionate quantity  of  component  water,  and  the 
large  relative  amount  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  of  iron,  which  appears  far  in  excess  of  that 
existing  in  adults.  See  E.  Smith's  Cycle  of 
Ages,  p.  247. 

The  circumstance  of  chief  physiological  im- 
portance is  that  the  greatest  growth  occurs  in 
the  first  years  of  life.  Quetelet  in  his  essay, 
Sur  V Homme,  shows  that  the  near  average 
weight  of  male  infants  exceeds  that  of  fe- 
males; boys  at  birth  weiahing  8  kilogrammes 
20  grammes,  and  girls  2  kilogrammes  9  grammes. 
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There  is  no  indieatx)r  so  infallible  as  the 
balance  to  prore  whether  an  infant  is  or  is  not 
being  properly  nourished.  It  appears  that  from 
birth  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  day  all  new- 
borns lose^eight  a  little;  they  do  not  increase 
perceptibly  till  after  the  end  of  the  first  week.' 

M.  Odier  states  that  it  is  usual  to  find  an 
infant  increase  30  or  40  grammes  (461  to  606 
^ins)  per  diem  during  the  first  five  monrhe  of 
life,  20  ^ammes  (308  grains)  a  day  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth  month,  and  10  grammes  (or  1.55 
grains)  daily  between  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth 
month. 

Dentition  is  the  change  most  characteristic  of 
the  infant's  growth  and  development. 

In  infantile  life  all  the  vital  functions  go  on 
rapidly.  The  pulse  at  birth  ranges  from  130  to 
140  per  minute;  and  to  the  end  of  the  first  yrar 
is  from  115  to  120.  The  rate  of  respiration  is 
from  25  to  30.  While  the  circulation  is  rapid, 
the  skin,  from  its  softness  and  vascularity,  dis- 
perses heat  rapidly ;  the  cooling  agencies  are  at 
a  maximum ;  and  the  heat-maintaining  powers, 
(that  is,  resistance  to  depressing  influences)  are 
at  a  minimum.  '  The  food  taken  by  infants  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  from 
three  to  six  times  greater  than  that  taken '  by 
adults.'     (Dr.  Smith,  op.  di.,  p.  247.) 

The  perils  from  without  to  infant  life  are 
mainly  derived  from  cold,  those  from  within 
result  chiefly  from  improper  or  defective  feeding 
and  hyper-nervous  impressionability.  It  is  not 
easy  to  over-feed  young  infants.  If  proper  food, 
that  is,  their  own  mother's  milk,  be  given  them, 
they  get  rid  of  excess  quickly  fenough  by  vomit- 
ing it,  and  the  part  not  appropriated  in  growth 
or  maintenance  is  stored  up  for  future  use  as  fat. 
The  morbid  tendencies  of  this  age  are  towards 
the  intestinal  and  mucous  tracts.  Catarrhal 
diarrhcea  and  bronchitis,  thrush  and  stomatitis, 
are  epiphenomena  of  all  febriculas  and  states  of 
malnutrition.  Delirium  and  convulsioiH  attend 
all  general  disorders.  Over-rapid  -dentition  is 
associated  often  with  tubercularisation,  retarded 
dentition  with  rickets.  The  more  rapid  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth,  the  greater  the  attendant 
disturbance ;  the  more  closely  the  evolution  of 
the  teeth  follows  its  normal  periods  (see  Tbbth- 
ma\  the  less  conscious  are  infant  and  mother 
of  their  appearance.  'The  hygienic  rules  for  this 
period  have  reference  principally  to  feeding, 
cleanliness,  clothing,  and  open-air  exercise. 

DiET.^For  diet;  the  reader  is  referred  to 
p.  362,  where  the  proper  aliment  for  infants  is 
fully  discussed.  Experience  proves  that  nature 
will  not  be  contradicted — that  no  aliment  is  so 
appropriate  as  the  milk  of  a  mother,  or  of  a  wet 
nurse  aged  between  twenty-two  and  thirty-five. 
Next  best  to  this  comes  suckling  by  a  goat ;  and 
next,  again,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  cow's  and 
ass's  milk  given  by  a  feeding-bottle.  The  suck- 
ling of  her  own  infant  by  the  mother  for  nine 
months  is  good  not  ouly  for  the  child  but  for  its 
mother.  "The  uterus  passes  through  its  retro- 
grade involution  more  properly,  no  periodic  ute- 
rine congestions  delay  it,  and  ovulation  is  de- 
ferred, ■  With  respect  to  the  frequency  of  feeding, 

_'  The  infant  aboulJ  be  weighed  naked  in  a  warm  room 
IjiDgona  piece  of  flannel  of  ascertained  weight,  in  thi 
Bcal*  of  a  balance  aenaitive  to  a  diaobm. 


and  the  quantity  taken,  the  reader  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  stitements  of  Proust.'  Daring 
the  first  day  of  life,  what  with  scantiness  of  the 
colostrum,  mechanical  obstacles  to  suction,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  infant's  efibrts,  the  child 
does  not  extract  more  than  a  drachm  each  time 
it  is  placed  to  the  breast.  It  needs  no  more, 
however.  Daring  the  first  week  of  life  it  shonld 
be  nursed  ten  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
arranging  times  so  that  the  mother  gets  six  hours' 
consecutive  rest  at  night.  On  the  second  day 
each  suckling  should  famish  about  5  drachms  of 
milk.  On  the  third  day  each  suckling  ohould 
famish  about  1 J  ounces  of  milk.  On  the  fourth 
day  each  suckling  should  furnish  about  2  ounces 
of  milk.  During  the  first  month  average-sized 
infants  require  and  obtain  nearly  S  ounces  of 
breast-milk  at  each  nursing,  and  should  be 
nursed  nine  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or 
receive  about  27  oimces  of  milk  a  day.  During 
the  second  month  each  snckling  should  furnish 
4|  ounces  of  milk,  and  the  number  of  feedings 
may  be  reduced  to  seven  per  diem,  which  allows 
31^  ounces  each  twenty-four  hours.  At  three 
months  old  the  infant  sucks  about  5  ounces  at  a 
meal,  an  equivalent  of  35  ounces  each  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  at  four  months  it  extracts  as 
much  as  6^  ounces  of  milk  at  each  meal,  which 
may  be  again  curtailed  to  sis  each  day,  giving 
37^  ounces  of  aliment.  This  continues  to  be 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  frequency  of  feeding 
required  of  a  good  nurse  up  to  the  end  of  the 
ninth  month,  but  the  quality  of  the  milk  daring 
this  period  steadily  improves,  becoming  enriched 
according  as  the  child  sucks  more  vigorously 
and  at  longer  intervals,  a  provision  fraught  with 
mutual  advantage  to  child  and  mother. 

At  the  ninth  month  the  child  may  be  gra- 
dually weaned,  although  the  age  for  weaning 
should  be  governed  by  the  health  of  the  mother 
or  nurse,  the  forwardness  of  dentition,  and  the 
infant's  own  craving  for  other  food.  The  best 
time  to  seize  for  the  purpose  is  the  interval  or 
pause  after  the  four  lateral  incisors  are  cut, 
and  before  the  first  molars  appear. 

Dentition,  normal  order  of. — The  two  inferior 
incisors  should  pierce  the  gums  between  the 
fourth  and  sevrnt.h  months ;  their  eruption  is 
attended  by  a  slight  six  days'  disturbance  of 
health.  Between  the  eighth  and  tenth  months 
•the  two  superior  incisors  and  two  superior  lateral 
incisors  appear  within  three  or  four  weeks  of 
each  other,  their  eruption  also  being  attended 
by  slight  fever  and  restlessness.  A  pause  now 
ensues  bf  from  six  to  twelve  weeks'  duration, 
after  which,  and  at  some  period  between  the 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  months,  six  more  teeth 
burst  through  within  a  few  weeks.  First,  as  a 
rule,  come  the  two  first  molars  of  the  upper 
jaw,  then  the  two  lower  lateral  incisors,  and 
lastly  the  two  lower  first  molars.  Again  a 
pause  follows,  lasting  from  ei^ht  to  twelve 
weeks;  and  now,  between  the  eighteenth  and 
twenty-foui'th  months,  the  two  Inwit  canines 
appear,  the  upper  ones  succeeding  them.  Very 
little  disturbance  marks  their  eruption.  An 
interval  of  six  months  now  inrervenes,  and 
between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-sixth  months, 
or  nearly  on  the  completion  of  its  third  ycai, 
'  TraiU<rSvsiihie:  Paris,  1877,  p.  115. 


dia  child  acquires  its  foui^  last  or  pennanent 
Bolsrs,  the  lower  preceding  the  upper,  and  their 
cutting  being  attended  often  by  general  disorder, 
oonpy  symptoms,  diarrhoea,  and  convulsions. 

CiBiNiiNBSs  AND  Cahe. — The  infant  requires 
traghing  all  over  from  top  of  head  to  solo: of 
foot  night  and  morning  every  day,  and  is  best; 
because  most  quickly,  immersed  in  a  tub  once 
d»ily.  Infants  who  have  had  convulsions  at  any 
period  of  their  lives  are,  as  A  rule,  better  washed 
alloveiTith  a  sponge  in  the  lap  of  their  nurse 
tiiin  immersed  in  a  bath,  as  immersion  is  apt  to 
frighten  them.  The  \rater  should  be  the  softest 
procurable.  Rain  water  is  best.  The  tempera* 
tee  of  the  room  during  the  bath  should  be  be^ 
tween  65°  and  70°  Fahr. ;  that  of  the  bath  itself 
Sied  by  the  thermometer,  between  70°  and  90°. 
fixing  the  temperature  of  the  bath  should  not 
be  left  to  the  possible  indisoretioa  of  a  nurse ; 
many  a  woman's  hand  will  support  water  at  a 
heat  enough  to  parboil  a  baby. 

The  nurse  should  be  required  not  to  dawdle 
over  bath  or  dressing ;  the  former  should  occupy 
five  minutes,  the  latter  not  more  than  twenty* 
Little  or  no  sOap,  or  only  soft  soap,  should  be 
employed.  The  drying  should  be  accomplished 
with  soft  dry  cloths,  and  for  baby  powder,  to 
prevent  excoriations,  fuller's  earth  cannot  be 
•nrpassod.  ■  'Eczema  and  intertrigo  are  obviated 
ty  due  attention  to  the  frequent  cfaangs  of 
diapers  and  sufficient  cleanliness. 

CiOTHiNo.— No  infant  ought  to  bo  swathed 
like  a  mummy;  it  requires  keeping  warm,  but 
Bhould  not  be  overweighted  with  dothes.  Its 
chest  must  be  free  tO'  expand,  its  limbs  at 
liberty  to  move.  The  more  lightly  its  head  is 
covered,  and  the  more  quickly  all  caps  are  dis- 
pensed withj  the  stronger, will  be  its  hair  and 
the  less  its  .Susceptibility  to  catarrh.  Night- 
caps are  dirt-traps,  and  in  all  classes  alike 
jiJomote  scalp  eruptions  by  provoking  perspira- 
liQB,  vith  .which  the.  skin  is.  softened,  and  by 
whose iecomposition. the  sebaceous  follicles  are 
imtated  and  dogged. 

Gekbeu  Rmns  and  Htqienio  Adticb.— Even 
tta youngest,  infants  require  sunlight  and  open 
»f.  i)u54iecreiiou  must  be  employed,  how- 
era,  in  Bonding  them  out.  They  are  better 
wned  m  their  nurse's  arms,  and  thus  assisted 
to  maintain  their  own  heat  by  that  derived  from 
*«r  nurses  .body.than  placed  in  .perambula- 
»«.  So  soon  as  they  can  crawl  they  should  be 
«—  to  do  so,  either  on  a  Zrpet,  «  a 
fm^^""!  ^'^-  ^''■'dy.pathway  protected 
ST  ^"^  °P™  tO;  sunlight.  cTold  and 
Sr  "^  «P^»%  'Wmiofl  to  them ;  and 
lulStr*"  'ro'd-'hey  should  b;  en- 
"Sn  °  """"'  themselves  on  a  blanket  or 
£™fe?°  "'  V'''  '"  ^'™'<=li  their 
S  te'^'^i'"''^  their  muscular  move- 

'laid  wS"  """'  »ea"st  a  chair,  next  to 
ulX^''  ™PP?'t'  ^Od   at   some  period 

Sum    wJ  ^"""^  ^^  themselves. 
•Ise^  V»7;       W™  ^y  *^  "ell  as  night 

"^  WiMB  td  h^Z  '^'^  "*^  ""^  take  less 

•i^oBpliff  ^?i^^  *°  ""«  fi"t  dentition  is 

P"M«l-three  years  of  age-a  child  may 
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usually  dispense  with  day  sleep  altogether,  ex- 
cept a  short  hour's  nap  early  in  the  afternoon 
or  between  eleven  and  twelve.  Sound  sleep  co- 
incides in  the  infant,  as  in  the  adult,  with  short 
sleep  hours,  and  the  strongest  children  require 
least  sleep.  The  infant  should  have  its  own 
cradle,  and  the  child  its  own  cot,  placed  close 
beside  the  bed  with  its  mother  or  nurse.  In 
extra  cold  weather,  hard  frosts,  the  cot  should  be 
artificially  warmed  by  a  hot  water-bottle.  The 
sleeping  bursery  ought  not  to  be  kept  warmer 
than  6S°,  or  colder  than  50°,  whilst  the  nearer  it 
is  maintained  to  55°  during  the  winter  months, 
and  65°  during  summer,  the '  sounder,  the  child 
will  sleep.  The  more  freely  the  whole  house  and 
nurseries  are  ventilated,  the  less  prone  the  in- 
fant will  bo  to  all  infantile  disorders. 

.  4.  Childhood. — In  this  period,  between  the 
second  or  third  and  seventh  years  of  life,  the  first 
dentition  is  accomplished,  the  second  uncom- 
menced..  The  rate  of  pulse  falls  from  115  to  90 
per  minute,  and  respirationi  commsnsuratelyi 
The  excretions  are  all  absolutely  increased.  In 
the  co-ordination  of  muscular  movements  and  in 
mental  operations  great  progress  is  being  made. 
The  eerebro-spinal  structures,  •  which  nearly 
double  in  volume  between  birth  and  the  second 
year,  continue  to  develop  disproportionately  to 
the  growth  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  between  two 
and  seven.  The  cellular  tissues  are  loose  and 
vascular  still,  and  the  cutaneous  and  mucous 
surfaces  therefore  extra  vulnerable.  A  notable 
physiological  feature  of  this  age  is  the  readiness 
to  swell  ,  obseirvable  in  the  lymj.)hatic  glands 
upon  the  slightest  irritation,  and  the  general 
functional  activity  of  all  the  lymphatic  struc- 
tures. It  might  be  distinguished  as  the  life 
period  of  greatest  lymphatic  activity.  ■  From 
these  facts  the  morbid  imminences  mavbe  in- 
ferred, namely,  a  tendency  to  eczema' and  to 
catarrh  of  mucous  surfaces,  diarrhoea,  laryngeal 
and!  bronchial  catarrh,  ^general  anasarca,  hydro- 
cephalus;.  susceptibility  to  contagious  impres- 
sions, proclivity  to  tubercular  meningitis,  and 
to  functional  cerebral  disorders  like  delirium 
and  convulsions.  The  incontinence  of  urine,  so 
frequent  in  early  childhood,  may  be  likewise 
referred  to  the  reflex  irritability  of  the  spinal 
centres  characteristic  of  this  age.  According  to 
Libert  the  cerebellum  attains  its  largest  size, 
relatively:  to  the  cerebrum,  between  ■  four  and 
five,  to  which:cireum8tancehas  been  referred  the 
occasional  sexual  excitability  and  viuious  prac- 
tices discovered  in  some  children  at  this  early 
age  However  this  may  be,  the  importance  of 
good  nurses  and  wise  supervision  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on,  as  also  the  inculcation  of 
healthy  habits  and  provision  of  proper  amuse- 
ments and  employments. 

Diet.— While  breads  starch,  and  flesh  foods 
are  taking  the  place  of  cows'  milk  very  greatly, 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  Wholly  supjjiant  it. 
tight  ounces  of  bread  may  be  reckoned:  about 
equivalent  in  nitirogen  content  to  one  pint  of 
milk,  but  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  in  car- 
bon. The  food  must  be  nutritious  and  abun- 
dant. The  error  committed  is  far  toooften  that 
of  under  than  of  over-feeding.  Young  children 
do  not  require  so  much  variety  in  their  food  as 
adults  do,  but  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  change 
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in  their  bread  and  meal  stuffs,  and  a  dietary  not 
too  monotonous.  They  do  not  need  meat  more 
than  once  a  day,  and  fish  may  be  substituted  for 
meat,  if  cream  or  butter  sauce  be  provided  with 
it,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Miik,  bread,  porridge, 
suet  puddings  and  milky  puddings  should  form 
the  staple  of  their  dietaries;  fresh  vegetables 
■well  cooked,  watercress,  cooked  fruit,  and  oranges 
are  most  useful  adjuncts;  while  the  addition 
of  fried  bacon,  clotted  cream,  and  oil,  or  butter, 
when  the  drinking  water  is  hard,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  child  is  rather  towards  constipation 
than  otherwise,  is  now  fairly  generally  under- 
stood. It  is  usually  easy  and  always  beneficial 
to  instruct  young  children  to  secure  an  alvine 
evacuation  directly  they  rise  of  a  morning  a.nd 
before  their  b^ith.  Eour  meals  a  day  are  most 
appropriate — a  breakfast  at  eight,  a  dinner  at 
twelve,  a  tea  at  four,  and  a  supper  at  eight. 

Cleanlihess. — Washing  all  over  once  a  day, 
and  in  the  morning,  is  as  necessary  as  ever ;  but 
after  first  tubbingin  warm  water  between  98"  and 
1U0°,  the  child  should  stand  up  and  be  sponged 
all  over  from  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  be 
briskly  dried  with  a  largo  towel. 

Slebp. — ^A  child  should  sleep  in  a  cot  or  bed 
by  itself,  but  in  the  same  room  with  its  parent 
or  nurse,  since  they  are  apt  to  show  any  dis- 
order by  night  vagaries,  delirious  talking,  rest- 
lessness, or  sleep-walking. 

Between  two  and  five  most  children  are  the 
better  for  twelve  hours  of  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  At  seven  years  of  age  they  do 
not  require  day  sleep,  but  should  be  in  bed  at 
eight,  and  up  at  six  in  summer  and  between  six 
and  seven  in  winter.  The  best  bed  for  this  age 
is  an  ordinary  iron  bedstead,  with  firm  and 
level  wool  and  hair  mattresses ;  not  spring 
beds,  which  do  not  adapt  themselves  so  well  to 
light  bodies,  or  keep  them  uniformly  warm. 
Cotton  sheets,  blankets,  and  connterpitne  must 
be  used  according  to  season.  Beyond  saying  that 
the  day  clothing  should  be  warm,  and  merino 
or  wool  put  next  tne  skin,  we  can  add  nothing 
further  about  clothing. 

ExBKCiSB.  —  Two  things  are  requisite  for 
healthy  growth  and  development  and  a  happy 
childhood — a  play-room  and  a  garden.  Children 
need  a  place  like  an  empty  barn,  in  which  they 
can  swing  and  amuse  themselves  in  wet  and 
wintry,  as  well  as  in  hot  sultry  weather,  prac- 
tising those  games  which  are  requisite  alike  for 
the  schooling  of  their  muscles  and  nerves. 

Teaching. — ^Teaching  such  as  they  need  should 
be  conducted  on  the  Kindergarten  system  ;  but 
the  main  rule  for  their  lives  is  open  air  and  ex- 
ercise, the  chief  objeots  being  to  harden  their 
skins,  develop  their  muscles,  and  teach  them 
self-control,  love  and  respect  for  those  to  whom 
they  render  implicit,  because  well-nigh  uncon- 
scious, obedience. 

5.  Adolescence.— rThe  consideration  of  this, 
the  periodi  of  second  dentition,  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14,  is  best  prefaced  by  the  order  of 
eruption  of  the  second  teeth. 

About  7  years  the  4  anterior  molars  (perma- 
nent teeth)  are  cut. 

About    8    years  the  4  central  incisors. 
„        g       „  4  lateral  incisors. 

„      10       „  4  anterior  bicuspids. 


About  11  years  the  4  posterior  bicuspids. 
„      12  to  12^         4  canines. 
,,      12^  to  14         4  posterior  molars. 

The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  usually  precede 
those  of  the  upper.  Second  dentition  is  accom- 
plished leisurely,  and  accompanied  therefore 
usually  by  no  such  grave  disorders  as  mark  first 
dentition;  but  in  nervous  children  nervous  tricks 
may  manifest  themselves,  as  well  as  marked  lack 
of  emotional  control.  Some  are  hypersensitive, 
others  contradictory  and  difficult;  and  most 
parents  admit  that  between  7  and  8,  if  not  be- 
tween 7  and  14,  they  learn  what  the  charac- 
ters of  their  children  really  are.  Physiologi- 
cally, absorption  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  goes 
on  mpidly,  while  the  muscles  become  more  pro- 
nounced, the  skin  gets  tougher,  its  epidermis 
harder,  and  it  perspires  less  readily.  In  our 
climate  the  morbid  tendencies  of  this  age  are  to 
rheumatism,  chorea,  epilepsy,  the  exanthemata, 
and  typhoid  fever. 

Between  7  and  8  the  appetite  ib  apt  to  become 
capricious ;  the  child  physiologically  does  not 
require  so  much  hydrocarbonaceous  food ;  and, 
while  growing  fast  and  becoming  leaner,  protests 
against  fat,  often  while  showing  marked  longing 
for  fresh  fruits,  in  which  nature  should  be  in- 
dulged. After  8,  however,  any  marked  defect 
of  appetite  or  loss  of  weight  is  suggestive  of 
undue  cerebral  excitement,  attributable  to  over- 
study  or  some  infraction  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Diet. — Three  good  meals  a  day  are  sufficient, 
but  four  are  more  advisable.  Constipation  at 
this  age  signifies  usually  irregular  feeding  and 
overloading  with  pastrycook  supplies,  or  im- 
proper food.  Breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  one, 
tea  at  five,  and  supper  at  eight  appears  the  best 
distribution.  By  supper  is  mbant  such  a  meal 
as  growing  lads  and  girls  positively  need.  They 
require  either  soup  and  potatoes,  and  bread  and 
butter,  or  some  one  hot  dish  of  meat  or  fish, 
and  the  drink  should  be  either  warm  milk  or 
cocoa  to  about  half-a-pint  of  fluid ;  aliment 
enough  is  needed  to  improve  the  circulation  at 
the  extremities  and  obviate  chilblains.  Boys 
and  girls  may  retire  to  bed  within  an  hour  of 
their  supper,  which,  instead  of  making  them 
dream,  will  secure  good  and  refreshing  sleep. 
The  greatest  dangers  at  this  age  arise  certainly 
from  defective  nutrition  and  an  over  sensitive- 
Dess  of  the  skin.  Neither  wine  nor  beer  is 
necessary,  nor  should  it  be  allowed  without 
medical  authorisation. 

Clothing. —  The  objects  of  clothing  are 
warmth,  cleanliness,  and  convenience.  Cotton  or 
silk  shirtings  should  lie  next  the  skin  of  the  chest 
and  trunk.  Merino,  flannel,  or  woollen  materials 
should  protect  the  legs  and  feet ;  cloth,  woollen 
jerseys,  furs,  and  skins  are  better  adapted  for  ex- 
ternal coverings.  But  a  whole  chapter  could  be 
devoted  to  the  foot  alone,  and  its  clothing  during 
its  growth  and  development.  The  desiderata 
appear  to  be  length  and  breadth  enough,  low 
heels,  impervious  soles,  old  and  flexible  skins 
for  uppers.  Boots  for  out-door  exercise  are 
advised  for  children,  because  their  ankles  need 
support ;  shoes  a  little  later  on.  because  they  are 
cheaper  and  do  not  repay  re-soling,  and  may  be 
discMded  at  once  when  worn  out.  The  same 
boots  should  not  be  worn  day  after  day,  thov 
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require  time  to  dry  properly  in  damp  weather, 
and  the  foot  at  that  age  profits  by  change  of 
pressure.  During  youth  the  adaptation  of  clothes 
to  special  sports  and  exercises  is  far  from  unim- 
portant to  heaUh.  For  violent  muscular  exer- 
cise flannel  or  merino  next  the  skin,  and  an  easy 
tlsimel  jaefcet  or  over-jersey  should  be  worn; 
botli  after  being  used  should  be  hung  up  to  dry 
nnd  air  before  being  worn  again.  It  is  well  that 
Toutli  should  be  reminded  that  rheumatism  is 
probably  too  often  infiicted  upon  those  who  are 
careless  about  thsir  dress,  and  negligent  enough 
to  wear  the  same  clothes  which  have  been'  satu- 
rated over  and  over  again  with  the  secretions 
from  the  skin. 

Ebst  ahd  Exeecisk. — These  are  requisite  for 
both  body  and  mind  at  this  age;  the  duty  be- 
lon|s  to  parents  and  schoolmasters  to  study  what 
is  appropriate.  We  annex,  therefore  a  table  from 
Priedlander,  which  shows  how  the  twenty-four 
hours  may  be  wisely  apportioned : — 


Age. 

Houra  for 

Exercise. 

Work. 

Leisnre. 

Sleep. 

7 

8 

2 

4 

9  or  10 

8 

8 

2 

4 

9  or  10 

9 

8 

3 

4 

9 

10 

8 

i 

4 

8 

U 

7 

5 

4 

8 

12 

6 

6 

4 

8 

13 

5 

7 

4 

8 

14 

5 

8 

4 

7 

15 

4 

9 

4 

7 

6.  IPuberiy.— The  physiological  feature  of 
tKs  age  is  the  niore  rapid  growth  of  the  whole 
body,  and  the  gradual  perfectioning  in  their 
functions  of  its  several  organs.  The  human 
plant  attains  the  fulness  of  its  organic  life,  and 
the  energies  are  rather  expended  on  corporeal 
foimaiion  than  on  intellection  (if  we  may  coin 
whan  ^ipression).  Growth  in  man,  as  in 
.flants,  proieeds  by  fits  and  starts,  succeeded  by 
periods  of  quiesi'ence ;  seasons  affect  it,  so  do 
Mpplies  of 'food ;  boys  do  not  develop  so  rapidly 
In  autumn  and  winter  as  in  spring  and  summer. 
Sirls  at  this  age  ofteii  fall  back,  as  it  were,  a 
httle  in  winter,  when  they  are  much  more  con- 
fined indoors,  to  make  a'greater  piish  forwards 
In  Spring,  ' 

It  is  even  difficult  for  the  digestive  and  assi- 
milatife  powers  to  keep  pace  with  the  bodily 
requirements,  so  that  the  tendency  is  for  the 
temperature  of  the  body  to  fall  somewhat,  to  be 
HI  mailitaiuod  at  the  extremities,  and  for  the 
Mdbath  to  be  shunned  for  lack  of  adequate 
Motion  in  those  who  are  manifestlv  erowine 
"fj  rapidly.  '     •'  ^        ■■ 

iJ'^t  '"*"" '"  ^"^  IB  hardly  equal  to  the  task 
™  It,  and  when  diseased  we  perceive  both 
Bwmliand  the  attainment  of  puberty  retarded. 
;„  ,SB«.  »Bain,  as  Dr.  E.  Smith  -poilited  out 
VP'«8,oi).«7,),more  often  in  girls  than  in  bovs, 
te,tT(!K^,'°  proportionate  ratio  with  the 
the  li°'"'*y-.  '^'"  ^7  runs  up  tall,  but 
apfcerotr?"""""  """"'  »°*  "''''  ^•"i  «he 
other  Th  J  'i"?"."??™''"''  '»"  '='<'sely  to  each 
""•  ^^  ^'flnition  of  a  liriff-^length  without 


breadth— is  too  closely  imitated.  The  morbid 
imminences  of  this  age  are  few;  disorders  ofthe 
nervous  system,  chorea,  and  epilepsy  may  arise ; 
anaemia  and  rheumatism  are  common  enough. 
Girls  suffer  more  than  boys,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  insufficient  gymnastic  exercises,  ovei>- 
study  in  cramped  postures,  and  from  that  folly 
of  follies,  a  forcing^pit  education^  *all  articles 
warranted  to  be  turned  out  highly,  finished  by 
eighteen  years.'  It  is  the  age  of  all  others  when 
good  or  bad  habits  of  life  are  formed ;  the  time, 
too,  when  the  seeds  of  disease  are  sown  broad- 
cast, to  spring  up  in  the  after  age  of  man-  aiiid 
womanhood. 

■  Diet. — Food  should  be  abundant,  varied,  but 
unstimulating.  Three  or  four  moderate  meals 
a  day  are  requisite ;  if  at  any  period  of  life  fer- 
mented liquors  are  beneficial,  now  is  that  time. 
Light  bitter  unadulterated  table  beer  or  claret 
and  water  should  be  provided  at  dinner,  but  not 
more  than  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  it 
allowed.  If  violent  exercise  has  provoked  thirst, 
this  may  be  satisfied  with  plain  water  or  toast- 
and- water  ad  libitum.  Girls  should  take  cocoa- 
nibs  for  breakfast,  with  bread  and  butter,  meat, 
eggs,  bacon,  or  fish,  as  much  as  they  like.  School 
dietaries  err  usually  on  the  side  of  deficiency. 
At  dinner,  as  well  as  substantial  meats,  fruits, 
vegetables,  suet  and  milky  puddings  are  re- 
■qliired.  Tea  should  be  allowed  only  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  at  six  o'clock,  and  a  warm 
supper  be  provided  at  nine  o'clock. 

Olothino. — Nothing  need  be  added  to  what 
has  been  already  advised.  Without  entering 
in1;o  minute  particulars,  it  should  be  season- 
able, rather  extra  warm,  and  offer  no  uncomfort- 
able restraints.  When  mothers  complain  of 
their  daughters'  neglected  figures,  the  hygienist 
retorts,  What  gymnastic  exercises  did  you  require 
of  them  ?  It  is  the  age  for  exercise  of  the  body 
as  well  as  of  the  mind ;  boys'  spines  are  straight 
and  girls'  backs  crooked  because  the  former  use 
all  their-  muscles  and  the  latter  do  not ;  as  the 

■  body  is  making  its  most  rapid  growth,  so  the 
evil  of  unilateral  use  of  muscles  is  particularly 
baneful.  Sitting  over-long  in  a  slouching  atti- 
tude will  tend  to  contract  the  chest,  as  carrying 
too  heavy  weights  over  the  back  will  spoil  the 
normal  spinal  curves ;  so  leaning  too  much  on  one 
side,  standing  too  long  on  one  foot,  even  carrying 
constantly  a  pocketful  of  articles  on  one  side  of 
the  dress,  will  suffice  at  this  age  to  induce  spinal 
curvature.  The  daily  use  of  the  trapeze,  swin^ 
ing,  playing  games  like  la  gr&ce,  in  which  both 
arms  are  used,  badminton,  and  lawn- tennis,  in 
Which  aims  and  legs  are  employed,  and  every 
muscle  brought  into  diie  actioii,  are  quite  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  deyelopmetit  of  the  thorax  and 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  Girls  should  row  and 
run  and  ride  and  swim  and  skate  no  less  than 
lads  do,  in  order  to  become  fit  mothers  for  a 
nation  like  ours. 

The  best  temperaf ure  ■  for  a  sitting'Todm  is 
60°  ;  that  for  a  sleeping^room  between  60°  and 
55°.  The  hygiene  of  the  bedroom  and  the  bed 
needs  a  few  words.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  should  not  rise  ahove  6.5°  in  summer,  or 
fall  below  45°  in  winter;  it  must  be  thoroughly 
ventilated  with  a  constant  amount  of  fresh  ail 
passing  through  it  during  the  day.    The  deside- 
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lata  for  abed  are  coolness  for  the  spine,  restful- 
ness  for  the  trunk  muscles,  and  warmth  without 
too  great  her.t  or  too  burdensome  a  weight  of  bed^ 
clothes :  all  objects  are  well  attained  by  a  French 
somnier  elastique.  A  horse-hair  bolster  is  prefer- 
able to  a  pillow,  and  a  paper  pillow  to  a  feather 
pillow;  a  feather  pillow  enwrapping  the  neck 
and  head  heats  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
undesirably.  Posture  in  bed  is  not  unimportant. 
The  head  should  be  low,  the  feet'perhaps  a  trifle 
raised,  certainly  not  dependent.  '  Sleep  not 
on  your  back,  as  a  dead  man,'  is  a  maxim  attri- 
buted to  Confucius ;  the  opposite  attitude,  on  the 
stomach,  is  restrictive  of  the  intestinal  move- 
ments, and  uncomfortable.  It  is  as  well  to  begin 
the  night  lying  upon  the  right  side  so  long  as 
food  remains  in  the  stomach,  and  to  turn  on 
first  waking  upsn  the  left  side.  The  best  atti- 
tude is  probably  that  crouched  one  habitually 
selected.  Good  advice  is  to  stretch  yourself 
straight  whenever  you  wake,  in  order  to  render 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  freer.  In  winter 
the  arms  should  lie  under  the  clothes,  in  sum- 
mer above  them. 

The  cold  bath,  or  cold  sponge,  or  shower-bath 
should  be  taken  by. the  robust  every  morning; 
with  an  occasional  warm  or  tepid  bath  once  a 
week,  for  cleansing  purposes,  throughout  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Whilst  the  youpgof  both  sexes 
should  be  encouraged  to  swim,  in  seasonable 
weather,  the  length  of  time  they  stay  in  the 
water  must  be  strictly  limited  according  to  the 
temperature.  .      . 

We  abstain  purposely  from  any  discussion  of 
the  hygiene  of  mental  education. 

7.  Adult  Age.^— This  is  the  prime  of  life, 
between  20  and  30.  Anatomically,  the  body 
broadens,  the  chest  deepens ;  for  feats  of  mus- 
cular, prowess— short,  severe  labours — itisatits 
best.  The  intellectual  and  cerebro-spinal  sexual 
energies  are  at  their  maximum.  What  the 
French  call  the  greatest  latitude  of  health, 
that  is,  strength,  exists  at  this  period  ;  severe 
strains  are  supported  with  apparent  ease.  In 
male, adults  the  body  gains  weight  by  small 
amounts  for  about  twenty-eight  days,  then  re- 
lapses to  its  normal  average  by  a  sudden  crLsis, 
attended  by  head- heaviness,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  copious  discharge  of  urine,  or  seminal 
evacuation.  It  is  not  a  time  about  which  the 
hygienist  has  much  to  say.  If  the  preceding 
periods  of  life  have  been  wisely  ruled,  the  indi- 
vidual is  at  his  or  har  best.  The  morbid  im- 
minencies  directly  belonging  to  this  age  should 
be  few,  and  certainly  are  usually  due  to  direct 
contravention  of  the,  laws  of  health :  to  exposure 
to  contagious  influences,  to  irregular  living,  espe- 
cially drinking,  to  excessive  strains  upon  the 
heart  or  its  blood-y*ssels,  to  pulmonary  inflam- 
mations, to  contravention  oi  .proper  sexual  rela- 
tions, to  over-emotional  excitement,  or  to  mental 
worry  and  loss  of  sleep. 

The  guiding  xule  for  this  period  is  succinct 
enough :  ' Sustine  et  dbttme' 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 

Malta  tuiil/ecU  qi<epuer  mdatil  el  alsU.  , 

AbsHnuil  Vmert  eiBuccho. 

Hitherto  excess  in  feeding  was  diificult  to  effect, 

quickly  punished,  and  admitted  of  rapid  and 

Bpontaneous  repair ;  but  now  he  who  would  rise 


above  the  ruck  must  rule  with  a  tight  rein  all 
his  appetites.  The  penalties  are  not  exacted 
directly  after  the  offence  is  committed;  they  are 
kept  in  store,  but  nature  inflicts  them  with  piti- 
less justice. 

Total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  may  be 
recommended.  Not  only  does  it  favour  health, 
but  lessens  all  the  temptations'  incident  to  these 
important  years,  in  which  a  man  carves  out  his 
own  career.  A  question,  not  infrequently  pro- 
pounded is.  How  shall  I  know  when  I  have  eaten 
more  than  is  good  for  me  ?  If  individuals  are 
dull  or  drowsy  after,  a  meal  they  have  usually 
eaten  too  much  ;  if  they  can  converse,  write,  or 
transact  business  with  ease  after  a  meal,  they 
have  fed  temperately. 

Women  may  be  advised  to  marry  not  earlier 
than  21^between  21  and  28 — when  in  our  cli- 
mate they  are  best  fitted  to  become  wives  and 
mothers.  Men  had  better  wait  till  between  28 
and  35  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  being 
parents.  For  the  generality  of  men  and  women 
we  must  insist  once  more  on  their  not  giving 
up  out-of-door  muscular  exercises.  An  entirely 
sedentary  trade  or  office-lifb  cannot  be  a  healthy 
one  for  either  body  or  mind ;  the  latter  appears 
to  suffer  most  from  it' — the  sense  of  morality 
becoming  blunted.  When  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence is  so  severe  that,  with  e^rly  rising  and  very 
limited  hours  of  sleep,  no  leisure  hour  remains 
for  sports  or  amusement,  the  time  has  arrived 
for  emigration,  war,  enforced  military  service,  or 
revolution. 

Sleep. — Doubtless  different  constitutions  and 
individuals  differently  employed  require  different 
amounts  of  sleep;  While  nothing  dulls  the  in- 
tellect and  weakens  the  recuperative  faculties 
more  than  too  much  sleep,  ex(;ept .  over-fe.eding 
and  drinking  at  this  age,  so  few  things  are  more 
certain  than  that  a  man  m:iy  rise  too  early  for 
making  the  best  use  of  his  twenty-four  hours. 
He  must  live  in  the  world  and  keep  the  world's 
pace  still.  John  Wesley's  advice  in  this;  matter 
is  worth  recording.  He  writes  that  any  man  can 
find  out  how  much  sleep ,  he  really  requires  to 
repair  his  nervous  system  by  rising  halt'  an  hour 
earlier  every  morning  until  he  finds  that  he  no 
longer  lies  awake  at  all  on  going  to,  re^t  jn  bed, 
or  wakes  up  until  it  is  time  for  him  to  get  up. 
Six  to  eight  hours  is  usually  ample  for  healthy 
adults,  with  nine  hours  every  seventh  day.  The 
mistake  too  often  made  is  that  of  endeavouring 
to  make  up  for  overhard  mental  efforts  by  over 
long  sleep  hours.  Mental  over-fatigue  is  t')  bs 
repaired  not  by  sleep  but  l)y  bodily  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  Exercise  directs  the  blood-flow 
from  the  head  towards  the  muscles,  and  renews 
the  appetite.  As  we  have  pointed  this  but  as 
the  suitable  age  for  marriage,  we  may  mention 
some  things  which  conduce  not  si  ightly  i  o  health- 
ful and  happy  marriages :  parity  of  station, 
similarity  of  temper  and  tastes,  and  no  dispro- 
portion either  in  age  or  size. 

8.  Maturity. — "The  body  has  now  reached  its 
maximum  weight  and  solidarity,  and  the  period 
is  that  of  maximum  endurance.  Men  reach  their 
full  weight  at  40 ;  women  later,  sometimes  not 
till  do.  At  this  age  the  soldier  is  fiitest  for 
service,  the  labourer  for  work,  the  artisan  and 
professional  man  for   their  respectivie  dntiea. 
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Hieh  to  soar  and  deep  to  dive  is  given  to  man 
tt  thirty-five.'    The  morbid  tendency  is  towards 
SBBmia  and  obesity,  the  former  promoting  the 
latter,  and  both  alike  being  determined  by  a  too 
sedentoiy  town-life  and  by  daily  oeeupation  in 
close,  iU-ventilated,  and  badly-lighted  chambers. 
Now  are  perceived  the  first  attacks  of  gout ; 
vliilBt  visceral  degenerations  and  atheroma  of 
stteries  may  manifest  themselves — events  all 
of  which  may  be  delayed,  if  not  -wholly  pre- 
vented, by  attention  to  the  laws  of  health.    It 
is  desirable  that  each  individual  should  pay- 
heed  to  his  weiglit  at  this  age,  since  this  indi- 
cates -whether  or  no  he  is  living  -wisely.    Celsus 
(iki,  cap.  1)  writes : — 'Corpus  autem  habilis- 
simum  quadratum   est    neque    gracile   neque 
obesmn.   Nam  longa  atatura  ut  in  juventa  de- 
cora est  BIO  maturi  senectute  eonficitur.   Gracile 
corpus  inflrmiim,  obesum   hebes    est.'    When, 
however,  men  are  engaged  in  trades  or  profes- 
jions  there  is  no  more  difficult  task  than  to 
maintain  their  weight  at  this  age,  the  jmte 
aiUm  referred  to  being  a  hard  matter  to  secure. 
The  advice  given  by  Celsus  {Hb.  l,cap.  1)  can- 
not he  surpassed  in  force  or  brevity :   '  Sanus 
homo  qui  et  bene  valet  et  suse  spontis  est  nnllis 
obligare'  se  legibus  debet ;  hnnc  oportet  varium 
habere  vitse  genus,  modo  ruri  esse,  modo  in 
nibe,  sspiusque  in  agro,  navigare,  venari  quies- 
C6P6  interdum ;  siquidem  ignavia  corpus  hebetat 
labor  firmat'    As  to  diet,  clothibg,  and  habits, 
we  need  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  already 
advised  for  a  previous  age ;  but  on  exercise  of 
body  and  mind  there  is  much  to  be  written. 

A  good  inle  is  laid  down  by  Lynch,  too,  in 
his  Guide  to  Health  (p.  290),   that   the  lean 
should  exercise  ad  ruhorem,  i.e.  to  glow-point, 
or  until  their  bodies  and  spirits  are  heated, 
fop  that  -will  fatten  them ;  and  the  fat  ad  sudo- 
rm.   The  more '  luxuriously  a  man  lives,  the 
more  exercise,  and  the  more  active  exercise,  he 
neadsi  Vant  of  it,  and  the  costive  habit  thus 
sujlerinduced,  may,  as  Eotzebec  observes,  extin- 
guish the  divine  flame  of  genius  and  seriously 
impair  the  intellectual   powers.     Hypochon- 
driasis and  hysteria  are   the  special  punish- 
ments of  pase  and  affluence  and  indolence.    Ob- 
viously a  portion  of  each  day  should  be  set  apart 
for  exercise.   In  the  households  of  the  wealthy 
»  gymnasium  is  at  least  as  important  as  a  bath- 
leom;  and  twenty  minutes  every  morning  before 
oieakfastmightwellbe'devoted  to  breathing tlie 
miscles— that  is,  calling  into  play  every  muscle 
01  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  chest  should  be  ex- 
panded by  dubs  and  damb-bells ;  swinging  on 
the  trapeze,  and 'hanging  by  the  arms  and  legs, 
ii»y  he  recommended.  ■  Again,  before  forenoon 
or  mid-day  meal,  an  hour's  ride  or  walk  must  be 
obUmed,  and  a  third  time  in  the  day  an  hour 
™  a  halt's  exercise — fencing,  or  walking,  or 
rawing-should  be  arranged  before  bed-time,  in 
;m  spring  ani  summer  seasons.    A  great  point 
18  to  vary  the  exercise  by  every  means  at  hand ; 
w  mange  the  set  of  muscles  called  chiefly  into 
Piay  upon  different  days,  as  Celsus  advised ;  to 
"fini,nde,  fence,  sail,  row,  shoot,  fish.    Lastly, 
™  f  ?  '«»mmend  only  those  who  are  very  robust 
to  tatoaw  walk  before  breakfast.     Bodily 
.f,«   1'™'^°°'  be  undertaken  immediately 
«»'»  heavy  meal;  nor  should  those  who  have 


sweated  themselves  violently  sit  down  at  onco 
to  a  full  meal — at  least  an  hour's  rest  should 
intervene. 

Mental  exertion  is  advantageous  to  health; 
even  carried  to  excess,  it  lessens,  rather  than 
increases,  waste  of  tissue.  Over-work  of  amental 
kind,  with  anxiety,  appears  attended  by  lessened 
appetite,  lessened  nutrition,  and  loss  of  body- 
weight — proof  positive  of  detriment  received . 

9.  The  Turning  Period. — This  period  of 
life,  which  lies  between  46  and  60,  is  also  known 
as  the  grand  cUmaoterio,  or  middle  age.  The  skin 
■wrinkles.  Up  to  60  years  of  age  the  skull  may 
continue  to  increase  in  size,  principally  at  its 
anterior  part,  by  enlargement  at  the  frontal 
sinus ;  after  60  the  skull-cap  loses  weight,  and 
the  brain  may  waste  but  gets  tougher  anil  flxmer. 
The  heart  grows  a  little  larger,  and  its  walls  are 
thicker.  The  lungs  grow  denser,  a  change  com- 
mon to  every  tissue  of  the  body.  The  hair 
grows  gray ;  the  features  sharpen  ;  the  sight 
alters ;  and  the  hearing  grows  dull.  Pressure 
and  wear  and  tear  begin  to  tell  at  every  part. 
Upon  the  blood-vessels  their  effects  are  more 
marked  in  males  than  females,  because  ordi- 
narily the  former  labour  harder  than  the  latter ; 
further,  the  death-rate  of  men  is  greater  than 
that  of  women  at  this  age.  As  the  sexual 
powers  decline,  which  they  do  by  a  quick  descent 
between  46  and  63,  the  intellectual  powers  in- 
crease, so  that  mentally  there  is  often  exhibited 
a  marked  increase  of  -vivacity  and  agreeableness, 
more  noticeable  in  men  than  in  women.  In  the 
latter  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  is  attended 
usually  by  some  rejuvenescence,  attributable  to 
their  recovering  a  little  embonpoint.  It  is  an 
age,  however,  at  which  women  kick  rather,  and 
become  restless  and  uneasy,  the  change  of  life 
being  attended  in  many  by  a  renewal  of  their 
juvenile  tempers,  as  between  7  and  14,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  revival  of  their  youthful  ailments, 
as  eczema,  skin  eruptions,  and  various  neuroses, 
insomnia,  hysteria;  and  sometimes  epilepsy.  Ii 
character,  whatever  obstinancy  exists  reaches  its 
climax. 

MoEBiD  Imminences. — The  inflammatory  dis- 
position is  lessened,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
venous  plethora  of  the  abdominal  viscera  a;nd 
towards  vicarious  haemorrhages.-  Gout  assails 
its  victims  with  well-characterised  attacks.  New 
growths,  simple  and  malignant,  tend  to  demon- 
strate themselves,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  to 
appear.  Dr.  Waterhouse,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  T, 
Sinclair,  published  in  his  Code  of  Health  and 
Longevity  (vol.  i.  p.  33,  Edinburgh,  1807),  no- 
tices the  three  following  periods  as  very  im- 
portant in  every  human  life,  as  sickly  or 
moulting  times.  The  first  he  had  noticed  to 
befall  males  chiefly  at  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
when  the  lean  person  becomes  fatter  and  the 
fat  kine  leaner.  The  second  sickly  period  hap- 
pens at  some  time  between  forty-three  and  fifty, 
and  lasts  a  year,  or  perhaps  two.  During  it  the 
complexion  fades,  the  appetite  fails,  the  tongue 
becomes  furred  at  the  smallest  over-exertion  of 
body  or  mind,  the  muscles  are  flabby,  the  joints 
are  weak,  sleep  is  unrefreshing,  and  the  spirits 
droop.  It  is  no  particular  organ  that  siiffers, 
but  a  uniform  deterioration  that  is  manifested 
At  this  time  a  man  first  experiences  a  reluotanc* 
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to  stoop,  prefers  a  carriage  to  riding  on  horse- 
back, and  perceives  each  change  of  the  weather 
affect  him.  This  observation  of  Dr.  Water- 
house  has,  according  to  the  experience  of  many, 
much  justice  in  it ;  as  also  thfit  between  sixty- 
one  and  sixty -two  a  similar  deterioration  of 
health  takes  place,  but  with  aggravated  symp- 
toms. 

HisiENio  BriiGS. — At  the  menopause  women 
should  be  advised  to  abstain,  as  a  rule,  from 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  avoid  highly  spiced  and 
seasoned  dishes.  They  may  be  recommended  to 
take  meat  not  more  than  once  daily,  and  to  live 
chiefly  on  farinaceous  food,  milk,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, and  fresh  fruits.  A  tablespoouful  of 
lime-juice  taken  twice  daily  occasionally  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  a  time  has  a  salutary,  depu- 
rating effect  upon  both  stomach  and  kidneys, 
and  clears  the  tongue  when  this  is  foul  in  the 
morning.  Hiding  and  walking  exercise  are  highly 
appropriate,  but  very  violent  muscular  efforts 
should  be  avoided.  If  the  individual  be  thin 
and  growing ,  thinner,  the  clothing  should  be 
extra  warm.  Flannel  abdominal  belts  may  be 
worn  advantageously  in  all  seasons,  but  espe- 
cially in  autumn  and  winter. 

Both  sexes  should  avoid  emotional  excitement 
and  the  stimulation  of  waning  sexual  abilities. 
Prolonged  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  is  sure  to 
be  seriously  resented.  Hot  or  Turkish  baths, 
succeeded  as  they  should  be  by  cold  plunge 
or  douches  to  remove  the  lassitude  otherwise 
provoked,  are  very  beneficial,  and  taken  once  a 
week  may  be  safely  indulged  in  throughout  the 
year.  It  becomes  extra  important  as  the  subcu- 
taneous fat  gets  absorbed,  and  the  skin  wrinkles, 
to  keep  its  pores  clean  and  open  and  capable  of 
perspiring. 

10  and  11.  Advanced  Iiife,  and  Old  Age. 
The  period  of  advanced  life— sixty  to  eighty- 
two,  and  old  age,  from  eighty-two  upwards, 
may  be  advantageously  considered  together. 
When  a  man  turns  his  toes  out  much  in  walking 
and  treads  upon  the  whole  base  of  his  foot,  and 
is  always  stopping  to  look  back,  he  is  already 
old.  The  sagacious  'boots'  at  an  inn  can  tell  a 
man's  age  by  the  state  of  his  shoe-leather. 

'  Senecius  ipsa  morbus  insaaoMlis.'  Some  de- 
generate earlier  than  others,  but  the  decline  of 
life  is  characterised  in  all  humankind  alike  by 
an  indurating  condition  of  every  tissue  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  cellular  softness  and  laxity 
of  infancy.  The  capillaries  thicken,  the  arteries 
harden,  the  nutritive  metamorphoses  proceed 
more  slowly.  The  muscles  waste ;  the  subcu- 
taneous fat  lessens;  the  blood  becomes  poorer 
and  paler ;  the  skin  dry,  sallow,  and  wrinkled ; 
further,  it  gets  less  vascular,  and  the  mucous 
surfaces  become  relatively  more  so.  The  teeth 
loosen  and  fall  out;  the  gums  recede  fromthem ; 
and  the  digestive  juices  fail.  The  arteries  be- 
come atheromatous  and  calcareous,  lose  their 
elasticity,  and  are  liable  to  fibrinous  throm- 
boses, or  to  embolic  pluggings ;  and  while  they 
tend  to  block  up  at  one  part,  their  coats  may 
split  and  yield  to  pressure,  bulge  out,  and  form 
aneurisms  or  dilatations  in  other  directions. 
Hence  happen  apoplexies,  brain-softenings,  and 
senile  gangrenes.  The  heart  up  to  an  uncertain 
period  grows  progressively  larger  and  more  mus- 


cular,, to  meet  the  obstacles  offered  to  the  cir- 
culation ;  but  finally  it,  too,  degenerates,  and  it» 
walls  grow  thinner  and  dilate.  The  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  lose  their  elasticity,  and  progressively 
enlarge ;  then  merge  into  each  other ;  and  become 
emphysematous  at  the  edges  of  the  lobes  where 
least  supported.  Emphysema  implies  degene- 
ration of  capillaries  and  diminution  of  aerating 
surfaces ;  and  as  the  pulmonary  area  becomes 
thus  lessened,  the  right  heart  becomes  hypertro- 
phied  and  dilated. 

The  dryness  and  lessened  secretion  of  the  skin 
cast  harder  work  upon  the  kidneys  in  eliminating 
water,  and  increase  the  disposition  to  catarrhal 
fluxes  from  the  nasal  passages,  the  bronchi,  and 
the  intestines.  Thus,  while  there  is  a  consta.nt 
predisposition  to  skin-irritation  from  its  dim- 
ness, and  to  eczema  from  scratching  and  rubbing 
it,  the^  other  morbid  imminencies  towards  bron- 
chial catarrh  and  diarrhoea  very  closely  follow 
the  direction  given  them  by  the  season  of  the 
year  and  greater  or  less  degree  of  external  cold. 
The  bladder  grows  thicker  with  age,  and  its  car 
pacity  is  less ;  the  prostate  gland  enlarges.  Pew 
persons  after  60  pass  seven  hours  in  bed  without 
requiring  to  micturate.  Dr.  Bush  regarded  the 
necessity  for  more  frequent  micturition  the  first 
symptom  indicative  of  a  man's  years  impairing 
his  bodily  functions.  The  pulse  feels  firmer  and 
fuller ;  fills  quickly  after  food  is  taken ;  but  falls 
in  frequency  and  flags  in  power  in  a  marked  de- 
gree after  fasting.  It  is  a  far  less  trustworthy 
indicator  of  the  gravity  of  any  febrile  disorder, 
or  of  degrees  of  asthenia,  than  it  was  in  youth 
or  middle  age ;  and  it  fails  to  point  to  the  prac- 
titioner the  nearness  of  death,  unless  he  have 
large  experience  of  it. 

There  is  a  default  ef  reaction  manifest  in  ad- 
vanced life,  so  that  all  acute  disease  is  clinically 
less  easy  of  recognition,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
end  is  therefore  apt  to  pass  unobserved.  The 
thermometer  warns  the  doctor  of  changes  which 
old  people  do  not  notice  themselves,  but  which 
it  may  be  of  considerable  importance  to  notice. 
A  slight  elevation  of  temperature  means  much  in 
old  age,  and  should  be  heeded  accordingly.  The 
slightest  change  excites  a  young  child ;  nothing 
seems  to  move  the  old  man.  In  extreme  old  ago 
life  is  little  more  than  vegetative  existence ;  the 
individual  eats  and  sleeps  and  dreams.  The 
sleep  the  aged  get  by  night  does  not  satisfy 
them.  Memory  is  one  of  the  first  mental  facul- 
ties to  become  impaired,  but  finally  every  sense 
and  faculty  fail.  Up  to  75  the  strong  of  both 
sexes  retain  their  digestive  powers,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  mental  and  muscular  vigour, 

Htqiehic  BnuES. — A  prime  necessity  for  old 
age  is  warmth ;  nothing  kills  the  aged  so  cer- 
tainly as  cold.  It  is  of  first  hygienic  importance 
after  76  that  the  individual  should  be  loved 
and  cared  for ;  old  people  do  not,  perhaps  cannot, 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Those  who  live  longest  and  enjoy  the  fuUest 
measure  of  activity  are  those  who  do  not  over- 
tax their  stomachs  when  their  teeth  begin  to  fail 
them,  and  who  adapt  their  aliment  to  their  en- 
feebled powers  of  mastication  by  having  their 
food  properly  cooked  for  them.  Stows,  minces, 
meats  boiled  and  afterwards  baked — cooked,  that 
is,  twicer-are  more  easily  digested  than  fresh 
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tmU  or  ekse-fibred  meats.  A  moderate  amount 
of  wine  both  cheers  and  comforts  old  people ;  a 
class  or  two  of  good  Burgundy  or  of  champagne, 
and  an  occasional  glass  of  old  ]port  wine,  is  most 
beneficial  to  aged  persons,  and  is  better  for  them 
than  overloading  their  stomachs  Tfith  milk  and 
farinaceous  foods. 

Greet  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  bowels  and  of  the  skin.     Galen 
pointed  out  that  old  people  should  not  suffer 
their  liowels  to  remain  costive  beyond  two  days; 
on  the  third  they  should  take  some  gentle  pu^e, 
rath  as  by  experience  they  have  found  adequate 
to  open  their  bodies.    A  hot  bath  once  a  week, 
and  a  hot  foot-bath  every  night,  may  be  advised. 
A  short  nap  after  breakfast  and  before  dinner  is 
the  natural  habit  of  the  aged.    Further,  their 
clothing  should  be  extra  'warm,  and  their  cham- 
iieis  night  and  day  be  heated.     They  should 
be  encouraged  to  go  out  in  the  open  air  only  in 
isasonable  weather,  and  when  they  are  equal  to 
itshould  take  a  little  walk  on  a  dry  gravel  path 
in  some  warm  locality,  sheltered  from  north- 
easterly winds.  All  change  and  cheerful  society 
is  good  for  them.    If  their  purses  admit  of  it, 
they  should  follow  the  swallows  to  warm  winter 
qiarters.    If  they  must  winter  in  England,  let 
Ihem  shut  themselves  up  throughout  it  in  a  well- 
irarmed  house, 

SmntiRT. — Advice  for  every  age  may  be  thus 
biiefiy  given :  for  infancy  and  childhood — sus- 
lim;  for  adult  years^ — susiine  et  abstine ;  for  old 
i^i-«utine  again.  There  is  less  need  now  to 
enjoin  (Jaiine. 

Thehygiemst,  however,  seeks  not  to  lengthen 
ouMedays  of  age  and  decrepitude ;  his  art  is 
not  to  prolong  life  beyond  its  natural  term, 
though  this  may  come  subordinately,  but  to  ren- 
der itsperiod  of  activity  and  utility  longer — '  Hio 
Idior  luc  opm  est.'  Some  cynic  observes  that  we 
haw  pointed  out  very  few  habits  as  worth  culti- 
vating, the  truth  being  we  believe  what  we  have 
iuisted  on— tliat  most  bodily  habits  need  resist- 
ing, Individual  health  is  attained  by  self-denial; 
liabitj<im|ily'sBlf-indulgence. 

EBaiNiLD   SOUTHEY. 

PEBSPIBATIOW,  Disorders  of .— Synon.  : 

Ft.  Troiihlea  de  la  .  Sueitr ;  Ger.  Stonmgen  des 


This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
oiaer;-!,  Hyperidrosis;  2,  Anidrosis;  3,  Os- 
fflidrosis;  4,  Chromidrosis ;  and  6,  Hamatidro- 

BIS, 

1,  Hyperidrosis — Detiottion.  —  Excess  of 
penpttation. 

•EiioLooY.— The  cause  of  hyperidrosis,  though 
Mnainly  connected  with  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
1  *f  ™-  Often  hyperidrosis  seems  to  be 
™n,  and  excited  by  irritation  of  a  more  or  less 
wntpart,  such  as  food  in  the  mouth,  by  which 
»e  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels  relax,  and  admit 
mteblood  to  the  sweat-glands ;  there  being,  as 
WMiB  known,  no  direct  connection  of  the  sweat- 
e'Mda  with  the  nerves. 


tism  ";  "■'i""'"™'"S  occurs  in  acute  *heuma- 
tZfi  vr^™"''*'"  *'«^«'^'  pyemia,  phthisis, 
P''Ma!deb,lity,Mcoholism,and4edefervescence 
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of  febriculaj  in  hot  weather;  in  emotional  ex- 
citement ;  or  after  severe  exercise.  It  also  fol- 
lows the  use  of  the  vapour  or  Turkish  bath; 
and  is  produced  by  diaphoretics,  such  as  spirit 
of  nitrous  sether,  opium,  antimonials,  and  espe- 
cially jaborandi. 

Paroxysmal  sweating  of  rapid  onset  has  been 
seen  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  patients  still 
had,  or  had  had,  epileptic  fits. 

Partial  hyperidrosis  usually  occurs  on  one 
side  of  the  body,  or  of  the  face  and  head.  Nu- 
merous cases  are  recorded  where  unilateral  facial 
sweating  followed  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  and 
accompanied  hemiplegia ;  or  occurred  with  sup- 
purative parotitis  and  salivary  fistula  of  th? 
same  side.  In  these  the  sweating  occurs  chiefiy 
during  mastication,  the  cheek  being  also  red- 
dened. Hyperidrosis  lateralis  sometimes  occurs 
on  the  right  or  left  side  when  the  tongue  is 
touched  with  salt  on  the  corresponding  side. 
Some  cases  of  lateral  hyperidrosis  faciei  occur 
without  previous  assignable  cause,  and  in  one  the 
aflection  was  transmitted  for  three  generations. 
Partial  sweating  may  be  limited  to  the  palms  ot 
soles,  and  is  sometimes  hereditary.  TAs  sweat 
is  constant  and  profuse,  and  the  parts  are  red, 
tender,  and  sodden. 

Excessive  sweating  may  cause  sudamina  and 
miliaria,  and  lead  to  an  eczema  of  considerable 
severity. 

TBEATMEatT. — In  the  treatment  of  excessive 
sweating  general  tonics,  sulphuric  acid,  quinine, 
iron,  or  strychnia,  may  be  employed.  Flannel 
should  be  worn,  instead  of  cotton,  ou  the  skin, 
and  woollen  socks  instead  of  cotton.  The  skin 
may  be  sponged  with  very  hot  water;  with 
vinegar  and  water  (1  to  3) ;  or  with  lotions,  such 
as  one  thus  prepared — ^  acidi  sulphurioi  di- 
luti  3ij,  aquae  Oj.;  or  9,  acidi  tannici  Sj,  spi- 
ritus  vini  rectifieati  ^rj.  Powdering  with  talc 
or  violet  powder  will  relieve  temporarily  some 
cases  of  profuse  sweating  in  acute  rheumatism. 
Hyperidrosis  in  phthisis  has  been  temporarily 
benefited  by  zinc,  hyoscyamus,  or  sulphate  of 
atropia  (^^0  to  i  of  a  grain  pro  die)  administered 
with  care.  Belladonna  liniment  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  in  local  hyperidrosis  of  hands  and 
feet. 

2.  Anidrosis. — Anidrosis,  or  deficiency  of  sweat, 
is  merely  a  symptom  in  general  diseases  with  a 
large  flow  of  urine  or  renal  disorder — for  example, 
diabetes  insipidus  and  mellitus,  and  Bright'a 
disease.  It  accompanies  the  earlier  stages  of 
fever;  and  is  a  constant  symptom  in  skin  which  is 
the  seat  of  ichthyosis,  psoriasis,  or  prurigo  vera. 
Some  persons  habitually  sweat  little,  especially 
in  winter,  and  the  skin  is  dry  and  rough,  partly 
from  deficient  sebaceous  secretion  (xeroderma). 

3.  Osmidrosis. — In  some  persons  the  sweat, 
if  retained  on  the  skin,  has  a  bad  smell,  especi- 
ally that  secreted  by  the  armpits,  perinaeum, 
genitals,  and  the  feet  and  toes ;  and  to  this  dis- 
order the  name  osmidrosis  is  given.  The  smell 
appears  to  be  due  to  chemical  conversion  of  the 
mixed  secretion  of  the  sweat  and  sebaceous 
glands,  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  and  in 
the  presence  of  macerated  epithelium,  into  the 
higher  fatty  acids  (caproic,  &c.).  Removal  of 
the  accumtdated  secretions  by  thorough  washing 
removes  the  smell  for  a  time.    The  underclothes 
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also  become  saturated  with  the  sweat,  and  smell 
badly.  This  affection  is  not  uncommon  in  fe- 
males in  the  armpits,  and  it  may  be  a  serious 
affliction  from  the  annoyance  it  causes  to  others. 
Tbeatmeht. — This  consists  in  extreme  clean- 
liness, repeated  washing  with  tar-soap,  thorough 
drying,  and  frequent  change  of  linen.  The  parts 
should  be  powdered  with  oxide  of  zinc  and  rice- 
starch  (1  to  4),  and  tincture  of  belladonna  inter- 
nally should  always  be  tried.  Hebra  strongly 
recommends  the  following  ointment  (  JJnguentvm 
diachyli)  for  foetid  sweating  of  the  feet,  ^ 
Olei  olivse  optimse  '^w,  Lithargyri,  Jiij,  5vj ; 
Ooque ;  ft.  unguentum.  The  ointment  to  be 
applied  on  strips  of  linen  every  twelve  hours. 
Thin  and  others  have  had  good  results  from 
disinfecting  the  stocking  soles  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boracic  acid.  Cork  soles  must  be 
worn,  and  disinfected  in  like  manner.  Careful 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  state  of  the 
general  health. 

4.  Chromidrosis. — This  condition,  in  which 
there  occurs  a  secretion  of  coloured  matter 
(indigo)  by  the  skin,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  of  no 
clinical  importance,  though  of  much  physiologi- 
cal interest. 

5.  Hsematidrosis. — This,  the  so-called  'bloody 
sweat,'  is  also  a  variety,  if  it  ever  really  occur. 
The  reported  cases  are  probably  due  either  to 
rupture  of  superficial  capillaries  in  the  cutis,  or 
to  a  similar  rupture  into  the  duct  of  a  sweat- 
gland,  out  of  whiiih  the  blood  finally  escapes. 
The  mechanism  of  this  rupture,  which  seems 
quite  unconnected  with  the  secretion  of  sweat, 
is  very  obscure,  though  the  highest  authorities 
are  sure  that  such  'spontaneous' bleedings  do 
occur.  A  number  of  cases  which  have  been 
reported  in  hysterico-neurotie  persons  were  un- 
doubtedly due  to  self-inflicted  punctures. 

BnwAED  J.  Spaeks.' 

PBHTT7SSIS  {per,  signifying  excess,  and 
tmds,  cough), — A  synonym  for  whooping  cough. 
See  Whoopino  Cough. 

PE3TIS  (Lat.). — A  synonym  for  plague.  See 

PtAaTTB. 

PETECHLffi  (Ital.  FeteccUes,  flea-bites). — 
SrNON.  :.PeiiculiB ;  Pr.  Petechies ;  Ger.  PetecUen. 

Desobiption. — Petechise  are  small  crimson  and 
purple  spots  of  the  skin,  resembling  those  that  re- 
sult from  the  bite  of  a  flea.  They  are  circular  in 
figure  ;  are  developed  around  the  apertures  of  the 
follicles ;  have  an  average  size  of  one  or  two  lines  in 
diameter ;  and  are  consequent  on  the  transudation 
of  the  colouring  matters  of  the  blood,  through  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  follicles,  into  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  tissues.  They  are  distinguished 
from  spots  resulting  from  simple  hyperaemia  by 
pressure  with  the  finger.  Under  pressure  the 
hypersemic  spots  disappear,  but  the  petechise  re- 
main permanent.  They  are  differentiated  from 
flea-bites  by  the  presence  in  these  of  the  punc- 
ture, which  is  always  perceptible,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  lighter  colour  of  the  rest  of  the 
disk ;  ^though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
centre  of  the  petechial  spot  is  always  deepest 
in  colour,  and  becomes  lighter  towards  the  cir- 
cumference.      Petechise  vary  in   tint  of  colour 

'  Rorised  by  Dr.  Alfred  Sangatei. 
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according  to  age  and  the  amount  of  effused  blood, 
being  at  first  brightly  crimson,  then  purple,  next 
almost  black,  and  subsequently  fading  away 
through  the  ordinary  colours  of  a  bruise.  Hence 
it  is  usual  to  flnd  them  scattered  over  the  skin 
of  various  shades  of  colour,  ranging  through  all 
the  tints  already  mentioned. 

Petechise  are  met  with  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, as  well  as  on  the  skin,  in  purpura,  scor- 
butus, malignant  fevers,  and  in  several  forms  oi 
congestion  of  the  follicles  of  the  skin,  associated 
with  constitutional  diseases.  Petechise  do  not 
call  for  special  treatment.    See  Pvep ura. 

The  term  petechial  is  applied  to  certain  varie- 
ties of  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  when  petechise 
occur  in  their  course,  or  the  eruption  becomes 
hsemorrhagic.  See  Exteatasation  ;  and  Typhus. 
Erasmus  Wilson. 

PETIT  MAIi  (Fr.).— A  term  applied  to 
attacks  of  epilepsy  which  are  of  short  duration 
and  slight  intensity.     See  Epilepsy. 

PPAEPPEES,  in  Switzerland. — Simple 
thermal  waters.     See  Mineeal  Watbes. 


PHAGED.ffiH'A  (^liya,  I  eat  away). — A 
form  of  ulceration,  which  rapidly  destroys  the 
surrounding  parts.  See  Bubo  ;  Gangeene  ; 
Ulceb  ;  and  Venereal  Soeb. 

PHAITTOM  TXTMOUIl.— Synon.  :  Hyste- 
rical tympanites ;  Spurious  pregnancy. 

Definition. — A  peculiar  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  occurring  in  females  belonging  more  or 
less  distinctly  to  the  hysterical  class.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  the  patient  to  be  a  tumour,  or  to  be 
due  to  pregnancy,  though,  in  reality,  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind,  as  its  name  expresses ;  and  it  can 
be  made  at  once  to  disappear  by  placing  her 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

Dbsceiption. — The  phantom  tumour  consists 
in  a  more  or  less  general  prominence  of  the  ab< 
domen  forwards,  varying  in  degree.  The  enlarge- 
ment may  attain  a  considerable  size,  but  is 
always  quite  symmetrical.  The  projection  is 
most  marked  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and 
usually  a  depression  or  constriction  is  observed 
below  the  chest  and  above  the  pubes.  It  is 
rounded,  smooth,  and  quite  regular,  presenting 
a  uniform  soft  feeling,  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  gaseous  distension,  fluid  accumulation,  or 
a  solid  mass.  The  enlargement  is  peculiarly 
movable,  as  a  whole,  from  side  to  side.  There 
is  no  sense  of  true  fluctuation.  Percussion  yields 
a  resonant  note,  but  not  usually  excessive,  and 
it  may  be  of  a  muiSed  character.  On  examina- 
tion per  vaginam  nothing  abnormal  can  be  de- 
tected, such  as  would  be  associated  with  ovarian 
or  uterine  enlargements,  or  with  pregnancy.  If 
there  should  be  any  doubt  whatever  about  the 
nature  of  the  supposed  tumour,  it  will  be  at 
once  removed  by  placing  the  patient  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  or  other  ansesthetic,  when  it 
immediately  disappears,  the  abdomen  becoming 
quite  flat ;  but  it  gradually  returns,  even  before 
the  patient  returns  to  consciousness,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  ansesthetic.  There  is  no  pain  or 
tenderness  in  connection  with  the  enlargement ; 
nor  are  any  symptoms  due  to  pressure  or  other 
causes  observed ;  while  the  patient  usually  pre- 
sents distinct  signs  of  the  hysterical  condition. 
There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
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JiignoHS  of  a  phantom  tumour.  What  is  the 
tme  of  the  enlargement  is  by  no  means  clear, 
but  most  probably  it  is  due  to  a  kind  of  para- 
lysis of  ie  intestines,  depending  upon  disordered 
nBiTous  influence. 

Ieeathent.— In  a  patient  having  a,  phan- 
tom tumour,  the  general  treatment  for  hysteria 
is  that  principally  called  for.  She  should  be 
coDstantly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  en- 
largement is  not  really  a  tumour,  and  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. The  condition  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
get  rid  of,  but  for  this  object  galvanism  may  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  or  in  obstinate  cases, 
the  patient  may  be  put  repeatedly  under  chlo- 
roform. The  use  of  pressure,  by  means  of  an 
ildominal  bandage  or  elastic  apparatus,  might 
be  serviceable  in  some  cases.  The  bowels  should 
38  lept  freely  opened. 

Pbedeeick  T.  Eobebts. 

PHABTNX,  Diseases  of. —  The  pharynx 
is  often  involved  in  acute  general  diseases  -srhich 
affect  the  throat,  such  as  scarlatina  and  diph- 
tieria ;  or  it  may  be  implicated  along  with  other 
etructnres  in  diffused  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
ulceration,  gangrene,  or  morbid  growths;  but 
the  diseases  of  practical  importance  connected 
irith  the  pharynx  itself  which  need  to  be  discussed 
here  are  three,  namely,  1.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion ',  2.  Chronic  inflanunation ;  and  3.  Fol- 
licular inflammation. 

1.  Aoute  Inflammation  of  the  Pharynx. — 
SraoN.;  Ft.   Phaiyngite   aigm;    Ger.    Acute 


DsmimoH. — An  affection  of  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane,  characterised  by  a  non-exuda- 
tive catarrhal  inflammation. 

&IOIOGT.— Some  persons,  though  otherwise 
robust  enough,  show  a  particular  predisposition 
to  pharyngeal  catarrh ;  and  previous  attacks 
Item  to  increase  the  predisposition.  The  young 
UB,  on  the  whole,  more  liable  to  the  complaint 
than  those  more  advanced  in  age ;  while  aU  that 
brings  the  strength  of  the  individual  below  par, 
ivhetlior  over-work,  exposure,  or  disease,  more 
particularly  of  a  specific  nature,  acts  as  a  pre- 
dii^sing  cause.  Two  of  the  most  common  ex- 
citing causes  are  cold  and  damp.  At  other  times 
it  may  take  origin  in  an  extension  of  the  catarrh 
from  other  organs,  in  a  blood-poison,  or  in  a  direct 
uritant, 

SiMPTOMS.— Most  frequently,  though  not  uni- 
versally, the  attack  is.  ushered  in  by  a  certain 
amount  of  fever.  The  patient  experiences  some 
degree  of  chiUiness,  if  not  actual  rigor ;  is  rest- 
m ;  his  temperature  is  exalted ;  the  skin  is  dry ; 
m  languor  and  stiffness  of  the  body  are  com- 
plained of.  This  may  precede  the  pharyngeal 
symptoms  by  some  hours,  but  soon  these  begin 
to  arrest  attention.  The  patient  discovers  in  his 
tnroatafeehng  of  soreness  or  fulness,  speedily 
imounUng  to  pain.  This  is  particularly  noticed 
wen  an  attempt  is  made  to  swaUow.  And  yet 
Wis  Ten  condition  of  dryness  of  the  throat  pro- 
TOK6S  tam  to  renew  the  eflhrt  to  swallow,  the 
^pleasantness  of  which  he  manifests  to  the  by- 
£f!  ^  '^',  ^  ^^«^  tl'«r«l'y  induced.  This 
Zlvl  ™lWis_  greatly  aggravated  if  the 
r^a  hippens  to  be  involved  in  the  catarrh,  as 
■ram  Its  swollen  condition  it  suggests  the  pre- 
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sence  of  a  foreign  body,  which  the  patient  endea- 
vours to  rid  himself  of  by  repeated  swallowing. 
Cough  is  a  frequent  accompaniment,  especially  if 
the  inflammation  have  extended  downwards. 

The  inflammation  may  not  extend  into  the 
larynx,  but  more  usually  this  part  is  involved,  and 
then  the  voice  is  altered  in  tone,  becoming  husky 
or  hoarse,  and  it  acquires  the  well-known  '  nasal 
twang.'  On  inspecting  the  throat,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  mucous  membrane  is  consider- 
ably altered  in  appearance  and  colour,  being 
tumefied  and  redder  than  in  health.  At  first  it 
is  dry,  often  glistening,  and  tense.  But  as  the 
case  progresses  this  condition  is  altered,  a  secre- 
tion of  mucus,  more  or  less  abundant,  being  poured 
out,  bathing  the  tonsils  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  pharynx.  This  gives  rise  to  repeated  hawk- 
ing and  attempts  to  expectorate.  Occasionally 
this  catarrhal  inflammation  extends  into  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  exciting  considerable  deafness 
and  pain  in  the  ears.  At  the  same  time  the  oral 
mucous  membrane  is  affected,  as  evidenced  by 
the  usual  symptoms  of  foul  tongue,  bad  taste  in 
the  month,  accumulation  of  saliva,  and  offensive 
breath.  This  acute  variety,  under  effective  treat- 
ment, usually  subsides  within  a  week. 

Tbeatment. — Dr.  Binger  urges  the  use  of 
tincture  of  aconite,  in  drop  doses  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  afterwards 
hourly,  if  the  angina  has  been  seen  at  th^  very 
commencement.  He  states  that  the  inflammation 
rarely  fails  to  succumb  to  this  treatment  in 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  patient 
should  be  confined  to  bed ;  a  brisk  purgative  ad- 
ministered ;  and  bland  nourishment  allowed,  in- 
cluding abundance  of  milk,  ice  ad  Ubitvm,  and 
stimulants  if  called  for.  Warm  fomentations  or 
poultices  may  be  applied  externally,  or  a  wet  com- 
press. Steam  may  be  inhaled,  and  a  warm  spray, 
medicated  with  morphia,  thrown  into  the  throat 
every  two  hours.  When  the  swelling  and  redness 
subside,  and  the  parts  no  longer  present  the  dry, 
tense  appearance,  but  are  covered  with  mucus  or 
pus,  then  is  the  time  to  bring  in  the  astringent 
gargles,  or  to  paint  the  throat  with  glycerine  of 
tannin  or  nitrate  of  silver.  And  now,  also,  tonics 
will  prove  useful. 

2.  Chronio  Inflammation  of  the  Pharynx. 
Synon.  :  '  Eelaxed  throat.' — This  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  affection,  and  may  exist  without 
having  passed  through  the  acute  form. 

Stmptoms. — As  in  the  acute  variety,  so  here 
there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
amounting  even  to  pain  when  irritating  sub- 
stances are  attempted  to  be  passed  into  the  gul- 
let, but  of  course  in  an  infinitely  less  degree. 
Persons  suffering  from  this  form  of  sore-t&oat 
are  specially  liable  to  exacerbations  of  the  ca- 
tarrh, giving  to  the  affection  more  of  a  sub-acute 
character,  and  then  their  usual  symptoms  are 
all  aggravated.  The  hawking  aod  expectoration, 
which  habitually  go  on,  more  or  less,  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  toilet-making,  is  increased  ; 
and  finding  some  difficulty  in  removing  this 
tough  mucus  from  the  back  of  the  throat,  this 
hawking  is  continued  tiU  the  mucous  membrane 
itself  is  strained,  and  some  of  the  ramifying  ves- 
sels g^veway,  and  the  patient  is  alarmed  to  see 
blood  mixed  with  the  expectoration.  In  some 
instances,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  sffa 
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babitTial  topers,  this  hawking  in  the  morning  is 
the  prelude  to  the  morning  vomiting.  The  voice 
is  apt  to  be  husky,  more  particularly  if  the  ca- 
tarrh have  at  all  invaded  the  larvnz.  On  inspec- 
tion of  the  throat,  it  itill  be  observed  that  the 
mucous  membittne  is  more  or  less  reddened ;  it 
presents  a  roughened  appearance ;  and  is  some- 
times puffy-looking,  with  numerous  veinlets 
running  across  it,  and  a  quantity  of  mucus  ad- 
hering to  the  posterior  part  of  the  throat :  this 
last  appearance  is  more  common  in  the  relaxed 
condition  of  the  throat.  This  variety  is  not 
unfrequently  found  as  an  accompaniment  of  other 
diseases,  as  of  phthisis,  syphilis,  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  gout,  and  the  effects  of  intempe];ance. 
The  affection  is  usually  very  obstinate. 

Teeatment. — If  the  disorder  be  dependent 
upon  any  other  affection,  then  of  course  the  pri- 
mary disease  must  be  attacked.  Sut  in  the  case 
of  simple  chronic  pharyngitis  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  the  sufferer  is  considerably  below  par 
in  his  general  health.  This  indication  must  be 
met,  and  the  patient  supplied  with  tonics;  his 
habits  of  life  altered,  his  business  suspended, 
and  much  ou1>of-door  exercise  enjoined.  Good 
nourishing  diet  should  be  ordered.  Smoking 
must  either  be  entirely  prohibited,  or  if  this  be 
impossible,  it  must  be  much  reduced.  Locally, 
the  affection  is  best  treated  by  sprays  or  swab- 
bing. Gargles  seldom  reach  the  parts;  but  if 
these  are  to  be  used,  the  best  are  those  of  alum, 
tannin,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium. This  latter  is  especially  valuable  in  re- 
laxed throats,  with  elongated  uvula,  and  irritable 
cough.  As  sprays,  many  different  remedies  are 
employed,  the  most  valuable  being  solutions  Sf 
the  following  in  distilled  water,  in  the  pro- 
portions indicated  to  the  ounce : — Nitrate  of 
silver,  S  to  10  grains;  tannin,  5  to  15  grains; 
alum,  10  to  30  grains ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  5  to  10 
grains;  common  salt,  lOto  30  grains;  or  glycerine 
diluted  with  water.  In  swabbing  the  throat, 
glycerine  of  tannin  may  be  used,  Lngol's  solution, 
or  the  simple  tincture  of  iodine.  In  some  cases 
mineral  waters  are  prescribed  with  success. 

3,  Follicular  Inflammation  of  the 
Pharynx.  —  Stkon. :  Granular  pharyngitis; 
'clergyman's  sore-throat;'  Er.  Angine  glcmdu- 
Imse;  Ger.  ChronUeher  Pharyngitis. 

This  is  another,  by  no  means  rare,  form  of 
chronic  pharyngitis.  On  inspecting  the  throat 
of  a  sufferer  from  this  affection,  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  will  be  seen  to  present  a 
mammillated  appearance.  The  mucous  follicles 
are  much  more  prominent  than  is  usual  in  health, 
and  seem  as  if  distended  with  their  proper  secre- 
tion. The  submucous  tissue^  in  which  they  are 
imbedded,  is  also  thickened  and  hypertrophied. 
Occasionally  these  tubercles  coalesce,  and  then 
a  large  confluent  prominence  is  observed,  stud- 
ding, here  and  there,  the  posterior  Wall  of  the 
pharynx.  In  addition  to  the  distension  of  these 
follicles,  in  some  cases  a  large  secretion  of  mucus 
is  poured  out,  which,  especially  at  night,  hardens 
and  concretes,  and  presents  a  dry,  ugly,  greoniah- 
aoloured  crust  on  the  back  of  the  pharynx.^  At 
other  times  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  deficiency 
of  mucus,  and  then  there  is  observed  a  dry  var- 
nished-like appearance  on  the  back  of  the  thrbat. 

Stmptoms. — Each  of  these  conditions  gives  rise 


to  a  considerable  amount  of  coughing  and  hawk- 
ing ;  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the 
adherent  mucus  is  tough,  tenacious,  and  difficult 
of  expectoration.  The  voice  becomes  hoarse  and 
husky,  this  being  very  observable  after  any  con- 
tinuous effort  at  speaking  or  reading.  Swallow- 
ing is  not  attended  with  difficulty  or  pain.  But 
the  presence  of  these  enlarged  follicles  in  the 
throat  suggests  to  the  mind  of  the  patient  the 
necessity  of  swallowing,  and  consequently  he 
makes  frequent  upcalled-for  attempts  to  swallow. 
At  the  same  time  he  perceives  a  sensation  of 
dryness  or  pricking  in  the  throat.  Those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  this  disorder  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  over-worked  men — often  clergy- 
men ;  and  hence  the  erroneous  name  for  the 
affection  of  'clergyman's  sore-throat' — Or  those 
whose  bodily  and  nervous  energy  have  been 
in  any  way  reduced.  It  is  a  tedious  disorder, 
often  lasting  for  years.  There  seems  to  be 
small  disposition  for  the  disease  to  extend  to 
the  larynx  or  lungs;  but  on  examination  by 
means  of  the  rhinoscope,  the  same  enlarged  ap- 
pearance of  mucous  follicles  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  seen  to  extend  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
pharynx,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  itself 
tumefied  and  thickened.  If  this  condition  be 
neglected,  it  may  ultimately  proceed  a  stage 
further,  and  the  character  of  the  secretion  be- 
comes altered,  presenting  a  muoo-purulent  ap- 
pearance, while  the  glands  themselves  become 
indurated  and,  in  some  cases,  ulcerated.  Occa- 
sionally it  will  be  found  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  follicles  of  the  larynx  take  on  this 
same  form  of  chronic  inflammation,  specially 
when  the  disorder  is  persistently  ignored  for 
years.  Arrived  at  this  stage,  the  general  symp- 
toms become  so  aggravated  as  to  forbid  the 
patient,  or  his  friends,  any  longer  to  neglect 
the  disease.  The  hoarseness,  always  present 
in  a  certain  degree  when  Speaking  or  singing, 
becomes  constant  and  intensified  ;  and  if  the 
larynx  be  considerably  affected  there  may  be 
complete  aphonia.  And  now  more  decided  pain 
is  complained  of,  and  the  individual  no  longer 
exhibits  the  same  alacrity  and  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  avocations,  but  becomes  indif- 
ferent to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
debility  and  general  languor  which  pervades  his 
whole  system.  Cough,  however,  is  not  a  strik- 
ing symptom ;  for  if  the  disease  do  not  invade 
the  larynx  to  any  great  extent  (and  its  tendency 
is  rather  to  progress  upwards  than  downwards), 
then  the  patient  maybe  comparatively  free  from 
cough.  The  other  structures  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pharynx  become  implicated,  when 
the  disease  assumes  the  ulcerated  form ;  and  the 
uvula,  tonsils,  and  soft  palate  become  tumefied, 
swollen,  elongated,  and  generally  so  enlarged  as 
greatly  to  interfere  with  the  inspection  of  the 
parts.  The  epiglottis  also  exhibits,  in  severe 
cases,  a  tendency  to  become  crooked  and  ulce- 
rated. 

Tbeatment. — ^The  general  rules  already  laid 
down  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  pha- 
ryngitis apply  equally  in  this  disorder,  only,  per- 
haps, with  greatorforce.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment must  be  more  decided.  The  patient  must  be 
absolutely  forbidden  to  prosecute  his  employment 
or  profession  any  longer,  if  he  has  any  respect  for 
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hishoolth,  be  he  dergyman,  physician,  barrister, 
,|j,„e.  photographer.orinyeterate  smoker,  for  the 
habits  and  pursuits  of  these  individuals  are  the 
very  proToeatives  of  the  disease.  The  constitution 
must  be  braced  in  every  possible  -way,  by  the 
tsB,of  generous  diet,  tonics,  bathing,  travelling. 
And  to  farther  the  cure  of  the  affection,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  secretions  generally, 
toe beingstimulated  or  altered  bythe  exhibition 
ot  small  doses  of  blue  pill,  podophyllin,  _  and 
iloes.   Iodine  in  some  form  should  be  given. 
But  tlie  local  treatment  is  equally,  if  not  more, 
important,  and  to  be  effective  must  be  regularly 
and  conscientiously  persevered  in  for  months. 
There  are  various  methods  of  effecting  this,  as 
inhalstions  of  medicated  fluids,  insuiilation  of 
vmious  powders,  as  alum  or  tannin ;  but  the 
moat  certain  and  efdcacious,  because  at  once 
reaching  the  affected  parts,  and  producing  de- 
cided and  visible  effects,  is  the  direct  application 
of  llie  selected  remedy  to  the  diseased  parts  by 
means  of  a  large  camel's-hair  brush.    And  one 
ot  the  best  of  these  applications  is  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  varying  in  strength 
from  twenty  to  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water.    If  the  parts  be  much  ulcerated,  a 
still  stronger  solution  ilaay  be  employed.    Other 
medicaments  -which  may  at  a  later  stage  be  used 
ate  the  glycerine  of  taimin,  or  a  solution  of  tan- 
nin in  water  (equal  quantities  of  tannin  and 
mter),  bromide  of  ammonium,  tincture  of  iodine, 
01  nitrate  of  uranium.     Of  course  it  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner  to  decide 
how  often  he  should  repeat  these  strong  applica- 
tiom,  as  it  all  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
we ;  bnt  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  once  every  second  day  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  first  fortnight,  and  after  that  two 
or  three  times  a  week  will  be  often  enough. 
This  ia  to  be  kept  up  till  the  liodulated  appeaiv 
mee  is  got  rid  of.    As  soothing  applications  the 
glycerine  of  borax  will  be  found  valuable,  or 
glycerine  alone,  or  olive  or  almond  oil.    Grargles 
«re  useless,  as  they  never  reach  the  affected  parts. 
A  course  of  mineral  waters  is  sometimes  of  the 
greatest  value.    See  Minerai.  Waters. 

Claud  Muiehead. 
PHIMOSIS  {(pi/iia,  I  confine).— Symon.  : 
Pr.  and  Ger.  Pitmosis.— A  morbid  condition  of 
the  penis,  in  -which  the  glans  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently uncovered,  on  account  eiUier  of  congenital 
imalkess  of  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  or  of 
wurbauce  of  the  natural  relations  between 
the  latter  and  the  glans  by  disease.  See  Penis, 
"""• — s  of. 


PHLEBECTASI A  {^\e^,  a  vein,  and  lieraais, 

extension).— Synon.  :-  Hypertrophia  venarum. 

proramoN.  — An  increase  or  spreading  of 
wini,  especially  applicable  to  the  minute  ve- 
nules of  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surfaces. 

DEsOBrreioH.— Phlebectasia  is  sometimes  oon- 
t/«m,  as  when  it  gives  rise  to  venous  nsvus ;  and 
Mother  times  accidental,  proceeding  from  relax- 
Miou  of  the  tissues,  or  obstruction  of  the  venous 
cMation.  ^Phlebeotasia,  from  want  of  tone  of 
Motaue,o(  the  skin  and  weak  contractile  energy 
Ik.  I  '?°°^^'  ^'  ™*'  frequently  met  with  on 
™  eheeifl  and  nose ;  whilst  that  which  results 

"'"""■s obstruction  occurs  generaUyupon  the 
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lower  limbs.  On  the  nose  it  is  associated  with 
small  venous  trunks  which  eaxtj  the  returning 
blood  into  the  deeper  venous  plexuses,  and  are 
very  conspicuous. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  phlebectasia 
consists  in  improving  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the 
skin,  removing  palpable  causes  of  obstruction, 
and  applying  local  astringents.'  AVhen  torpid 
action  is  the  chief  cause,  as  happens  in  acci- 
dental phlebectasia  of  the  face,  daily  friction 
with  sulphur  ointment  is  useful  in  exciting  au 
improved  nutritive  vigour.  Where  large  venules 
are  present,  as  on  the  nose,  they  may  be  oblite- 
rated by  a  careful  touch  with  potassa  f usa,  which 
forces  the  blood  to  seek  a  deeper  channel.  In 
phlebectasia  of  a  nsevous  character  a  good  treat- 
ment consists  in  painting  the  surface  night  and 
morning  -with  liquor  plumbi.  But  the  capillary 
venous  hypertrophy  of  varicose  or  obstructed 
veins  is  only  to  be  benefited  by  the  removal  of 
the  cause.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

PHLEBITIS  {tl>\l'li,  a  vein). — Inflammation 
of  a  vein.  See  Phlegmasia  Dolens  ;  and  Veinb, 
Diseases  of 

PHLEBOLITH  (^XJi|',  a  vein,  and  XWos,  a 
stone). — A  concretion  formed  in  a  vein.  See 
Veins,  Diseases  of. 

PHLEBOTOMY  {<p\i>fi,  a  vein,  and  Tejivai,  I 
out). — A  synonym  for  venesection.  See  Blood, 
Abstraction  of. 

PHLEaM  {<l>K4ya,  I  burn;  I  distil).— A 
popular  name  for  matter  expectorated.    See  Ex- 

rECTORATION. 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS  (phlegmasia, 
inflammation ;  and  dolens,  painful). — Stnon.  : 
Phlegmasia  alha  dolens ;  Pop.  White  Leg. ;  Fr. 
Phlegmasia  alba  dolens ;  Ger.  Phlegmasia  dolens. 

This  is  a  disease  having  very  distinct  charac- 
ters and  easily  identified.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
long  familiarly  known  both  to  the  profession  and 
the  public.  Except  in  lying-in  women,  it  is  un- 
common, few  medical  men  seeing  well-marked  or 
characteristic  cases  of  it  under  any  other  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  as  a  disease 
of  the  puerperal  state  that  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  study  and  investigation. 

.Stioloot. — Phlegmasia  dolens  affects  both 
sexes,  and  no  age  is  exempt  from  it.  It  may 
attack  any  part  of  the  body,  but  one  or  other 
of  the  lower  limbs  is  the  ordinary  seat  of 
it.  Occasionally  it  seizes  one  lower  limb  first 
and  then  the  other,  or  the  disease  may  extend 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  well-character- 
ised disease,  as  it  affects  lying-in  women,  is  an 
affection  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  left  leg  is  far 
more  frequently  affected  in  the  puerperal  state 
than  the  right ;  and  the  left  leg  is  supposed  to 
be  more  frequently  affected  than  the  other  under 
whatever  circumstances  the  disease  occurs.  In 
lying-in  women  the  comparative  frequency  of 
this  affection,  and  of  several  other  morbid  con- 
ditions on  the  left  side,  is  believed  to  depend  on 
the  circumstance  that  the  parts  on  that  side  of 
the  pelvis  are  more  frequently  subjected  to  pres- 
sure and  bruising  than  the  parts  on  the  other 
side.  This  probably  arises  from  the  compara- 
tive frequency  of  the  right  lateral  obliquity  of 
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the  uterus  throwing  the  direction  of  the  uterine 
power  of  labour  across  the  mesial  line  to  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  disease  affects  mul- 
tiparse  more  thau  primiparse.  It  is  prone  to 
occur  in  successive  confinements. 

From  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which 
the  disease  may  occur,,.it  will  be  easily  appre- 
hended that  it  may  arise  in  any  period  of  preg- 
nancy or  of  the  puerperal  state,  but  the  time  of 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  disease  in  lying-in 
women  is  the  second  week  after  delivery.  It 
rarely  commences  in  the  first  days ;  generally  in 
the  second  or  third  week ;  seldom  subsequently, 
in  the  puerperal  state. 

The  special  proneness  of  lying-in  women  to 
this  disease  probably  depends  on  their  hydraemic 
condition. 

Besides  the  puerperal  state,  other  conditions 
render  the  body  liable  to  it.  Among  these  are 
convalescence  from  fever  —  especially  typhoid, 
dysentery,  disease  of  the  rectum,  malignant 
disease  of  the  uterus,  interference  with  uterine 
fibroids,  arrestment  of  menses,  and  mal  ignant  and 
tubercular  disease  generally.  The  disease  has 
been  frequently  observed  to  afTect  the  leg  of  the 
side  corresponding  with  a  previously  commenced 
pleurisy.  Occurring  in  connection  with  any  of 
these  conditions,  the  disease  may  vary  greatly  in 
severity,  from  being  scarcely  recognisable  to  its 
utmost  degree  of  intensity.  But  its  liability  to 
severity  is  not  the  same  in  all  circumstances. 
For  example,  in  connection  with  malignant 
diseases  of  the  womb  it  is  often  very  slight  and 
chronic. 

Akatomical  Chabaotebs. — The  post-mortem 
appearances  referable  to  phlegmasia  dolens  vary, 
especially  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  throm- 
bosis of  the  veins.  Phlebitis,  periphlebitis, 
and  thrombosis  are  generally  found;  but  besides 
these  nothing  special  has  been  made  out..  The 
blood-clots  vary  in  extent,  sometimes  occurring 
as  high  as  the  vena  cava  inferior.  They  vary 
in  appearance,  being  more  or  less  decolourised, 
mora  or  less  softened,  or  even  difSuent.  They 
may  be  adherent  to  the  veins,  even  organised,  or 
separable  from  them.  They  may  block  the 
veins,  or  may  allow  passage  of  blood  through 
their  substance.  In  recent  cases  the  clot 
adheres  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  vein,  which 
is  blood-stained.  These  coats  are  thickened 
and  inflamed,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue 
is  also  sometimes  specially  hardened.  In  cases 
complicated  with  pyaemia  there  may  be  found 
suppuration  in  the  clots,  and  other  appearances 
observed  in  that  condition. 

PATHOLoay. — Various  theories,  which  reflect 
the  pathology  of  the  times  at  which  they  ap- 
peared, have  been  held  concerning  the  nature  of 
phlegmasia  dolens.  The  disease  was  ascribed  to 
a  metastasis  of  lochia  by  many  pathologists,  and 
by  others  to  a  metastasis  of  miflc.  These  views 
had  no  basis  of  facts,  or  very  little ;  they  rested 
almost  entirely  on  authority,  and  disappeared  as 
pathology  improved.  The  discovery  of  the  lym- 
phatics in  the  last  century  led  to  the  first  attempts 
of  a  truly  scientific  kind  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  nature  of  this  affection,  the  suggestion  being 
that  it  arose  from  thoir  injury  and  obstruction. 
But  considering  how  imperfect  is  our  acquaint- 
ance even  now  with  the  origin  and  distribution 


of  these  vessels,  with  the  circulation  through 
them,  and  with  the  effects  of  their  injury  or 
obstruction,  we  must  still  seek  for  information. 
The  next  attempt  to  account  for  this  disease  was 
based  on  the  important  discovery  of  the  throm- 
bosis of  the  veins  of  the  affected  limb.  This  was 
erroneously  assumed  to  be  an  invariable  or  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  disease,  which  was  accord 
ingly  now  regarded  as  phlebitic.  But  the  recur- 
rence of  the  lesions  regarded  as  essential,  the 
phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  without  the  develop- 
ment of  the  characteristic  appearances  of  the 
affected  limb ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  characteristic  appearances  without 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  the  phlebitis  and 
thrombosis,  demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  the 
phlebitic  theory.  The  next  theory  to  be  mentioned 
is  a  sort  of  retrogression  to  humoral  pathology. 
It  alleged,  but  merely  alleged,  that  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  of  undefined  nature,  is,  along 
with  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  disease.  This  theory  is  nearly 
as  deficient  in  basis  as  the  lochia  or  milk  theory. 
The  confirmatory  experiments  on  the  lower  ani- 
mals, by  injecting  lactic  acid  into  the  circulation, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  insufficient ;  and  it  leaves 
unexplained  important  paints,  such  as  the  seat 
of  the  affection.  The  last  theory  to  be  mentioned 
is,  perhaps,  from  its  very  novelty,  likely  to  get 
more  favour  than  it  as  yet  deserves.  It  is  that 
the  disease,  as  it  is  seen  in  lying-in  women,  is 
essentially  a  parametritis— that  is,  an  affection 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  commencing,  indeed,  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  the  womb,  but  extending 
to  remote  parts ;  and,  it  may  be,  prevailing  in 
them,  while  the  original  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  womb  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
has  diminished,  or  even  disappeared.  Parame- 
tric inflammation  extends  in  a  similar  manner 
occasionally  as  far  as  the  cellular  tissue  around 
the  kidney.  When  it  extends  to  a  limb  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  phlegmasia  dolens, 
and  to  have  the  phlebitis  and  thrombosis  as  con- 
comitants or  consequences  of  it.  This  theory  is 
to  a  certain  extent  an  old  one  in  modem  habili- 
ments. It  is  easily  applied  to  all  forms  of  the 
disease.  The  most  recent  observations  with  a 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  pathology  of  this 
disease,  are  concerned  with  the  thrombosis  of 
uterine  sinuses,  which  goes  on  in  the  latter  part 
of  natural  pregnancy,  as  irell  as  more  extensively, 
after  delivery. 

The  great  barrier  to  progress  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  phlegmasia  dolens  is  the  rarity 
of  necropsic  investigations,  and  the  sometimes 
doubtful  character  of  the  evidence  they  afford. 
Very  few  unexceptionable  post-7noHem  investiga- 
tions have  ever  been  made  in  this  disease.  Such  a 
post-mortem  inspection  must  be  made  in  an  early 
stage,  and  in  a  patient  dying  accidentally  from 
some  cause  unconnected  with  the  disease  of  the 
limb.  Now,  the  disease  is  not  only  not  fatal  in 
an  early  stage,  but  it  might  be  asserted  that  it  is 
not  fatal  at  all — that  death,  apparently  from  it, 
only  occurs  in  complicated  cases — in  such  as  run 
an  extraordinary  and  rare  course.  In  the  mean- 
time, then,  no  theory  of  the  disease  can  be  re- 
garded as  established,  or  as  having  been  shown 
to  be  sufficient. 

Some  modern  pathologists  believe  that  then 


ue  varieties  of  plilegmaeia  dolens  dependent  on 
its  origin  in  disease  of  the  Ijrmphatics.in  disease 
of  tlie  veins,  or  in  areolar  inflammation.    This 
gaMivision  has  strong  arguments  in  itB  sup- 
Dort  but  they  are  far  from  being  couelusive; 
and  it  cannot  be  used  in  practice,  nor  made 
the  hasis  of  any  separate  description  of  the 
varieties,  which  should  be  held  by  the  advocates 
ot  this  view  to  be  distinct  diseases.  Whilst  cases 
of  obstruction  of  the  veins  with  oedema  are  com- 
mon, cases  of  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  with 
ffidenia  are  probably  rare ;  and  neither  of  these 
obstraotions,  nor  both  of  them,  can  as  yet  be 
made  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  phleg- 
masia dolens.  The  distinctive  characters  claimed 
tor  the  cases  of  lymphatic  obstruction  are  the 
absence  of  pain,  absence  of  lividity  or  blueness, 
and  the  presence  of  hyaline  lines,  indicating  the 
course  of  distended  superficial  lymphatics.^   But 
it  requires  only  a  very  limited  experience  In  the 
disease  to  be  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  or 
frequent  inapplicability  of  this  distinction  during 

life, 

SyaPTOMS.— As  a  rule  phlegmasia  dolens  is 
preceded  by  a  slight  access  of  feverish  pheno- 
mena, seldom  by  a  distinct  rigor.  The  pyrexia 
soon  becomes  slight  or  disappears.  It_  is  only 
in  severe  cases,  while  rapidly  progressing  to  a 
climai,  that  the  temperature  of  the  affected  part 
has  been  observed  to  be  raised. 

Vrmmitary  xgm^toms. — ^Premonitory  symp- 
toms are  frequently  absent,  indeed  generally  so ; 
but  there  is  sometimes  an  indefinite  malaise, 
or  even  feverishness,  for  a  day  or  two,  before 
the  pain  in  the  limb  is  complained  of.  Another 
premonitory  symptom  is  described,  but  it  also 
is  certainly  not  always  present — namely,  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  womb,  espe- 
cially affecting  that  side  of  it  corresponding  to 
the  limb  about  to  be  afiTected. 

hxamn. — The  first  announcement  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  groin, 
along  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein,  or  in  the 
ham  along 'the  course  of  the  external  saphena. 
In  these  situations  the  thrombosed  vein  can  fre- 
quently be  felt,  but  not  invariably,  for  sometimes 
the  tenderness,  sometimes  the  swelling,  prevents 
its  being  mads  out ;  and  sometimes  this  throm- 
bosis is  absent,  at  least  in  parts  where  it  can  be 
felt  through  the  skin.  Soon  the  pain  and  tender- 
ness eitend  over  the  whole  affected  parts,  which 
may  be  the  whole  limb,  and  often  a  feeling  as  of 
phing  in  the  bones  is  complained  of.  The  pain 
IB  somethuea  along  the'  internal  saphena  vein, 
Mhich  may  be  traced  by  the  finger  till  it  dips 
to  join  the  femoral. 

Simultaneously  with  the  complaint  of  pain,  or 
Whin  a  day  or  two  after  it,  swelling  appears, 
Thich  gradually  spreads  and  increases  in  hard- 
ness, This  swelling  is  not  lite  ordinary  oedema- 
tous  or  anasarcous  swelling  in  the  sensation  it 
communicates  to  the  hand  of  the  physician,  or  in 
M9  mstory  of  its  commencement'  and  progress. 
When  it  commences,  and  again  as  it  disappears, 
'' "■?  K  comparatively  to  its  perfect  state, 
JctiMd  It  may  pit  on  pressure;  but  when,  a 
Z  J^-  °^'°'  ^"^  appearance,  it  is  fully  de- 
l^F  l5  "  *^'^''°>  ^^  "^^'ly  ^  lia»i  as  a  solid 
"Mia-nibherball,  and  does  not  pit  on  pressure. 
106  swelling  may  appear  at  once  all  over  the  limb. 
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but  frequently  it  commences  above  and  spreads 
downwards.  Sometimes  the  inverse  course  is 
followed.  It  not  rarely  affects  only  the  lower 
parts  of  a  limb,  very  rarely  the  upper  parts  only. 
It  does  not  affect  the  lower  more  than  the  upper 
surface  of  the  limb.  It  rounds  off  the  figure  of 
the  limb,  but  does  not  distend  the  skin  or  de- 
stroy the  form  so  entirely  as  a,  huge  anasarca. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  erythematous  blush  over 
parts  of  the  limb,  but  this  is  not  common,  and  it 
may  be  confined  to  a  narrow  surface  along  the 
course  of  a  subcutaneous  vein  or  lymphatic. 

In  a  characteristic  and  fully  developed  case, 
such  as  is  frequently  observed  in  the  puerperal 
state,  the  limb  presents  a  remarkable  appearance. 
The  swelling  affects  the  labium  and  hip  and  the 
whole  limb.  The  form  of  the  limb  is  partly  re- 
tained, but  its  features  are  all  rounded  andnearly 
lost  in  the  swelling.  Its  colour  is  pale  or  sallow, 
like  that  of  a  dead  limb,  and  hence  the  dises^e 
is  called  '  white  leg.'  But  besides  being  pale,  it 
is  glossy,  as  if  greased  over;  or,  more  clearly, 
its  surface  resembles  that  of  polished  marble, 
and  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  '  marble  leg.' 
In  the  milder  cases  the  swelling  is  less,  is  softer, 
and  may  be  confined  to  a  part  of  the  limb. 

The  Umb  may  bo  kept  in  an  extended  attitude, 
or  it  may  be  slightly  flexed  at  the  joints.  Move- 
ment of  it  causes  much  suffering,  and  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  is  almost  completely  lost 
while  the  disease  continues. 

After  the  disease  has  lasted  nine  days  or  there- 
abouts, it  generally  makes  no  further  progress, 
but  recedes,  the  pain  and  swelling  diminishing. 
The  rate  of  this  recession  varies  very  much, 
being  probably  more  or  less  directly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  restored  permeability  of  the  vessels. 
In  a  favourable  ease  several  weeks  may  elapse 
before  the  disease  disappears,  whilst  in  others  the 
cure  jnay  be  farther  or  even  indefinitely  delayed. 

Sequblje,  Complication's,  and  PnoaNosis. — 
The  most  frequent  sequela  of  phlegmasia  dolens 
is  persistent  aching  of  the  limb,  increased  by  cold 
and  damp  weather,  and  by  derangement  of  the 
general  h^altb,  as  well  as  by  exercise.  Another  is 
a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  ankles,  or  a  persistent 
oedema  in  tliat  situation.  Sometimes  the  limb 
remains  deficient  in  muscular  power.  Earely, 
the  limb  is  not  only  powerless  but  wasted.  And 
in  some  very  uncommon  cases  it  is  the  subject 
of  a  great  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or 
elephantiasis,  simultaneous  with  muscular  wast- 
ing; and  the  elephantiasis  may  be  complicated 
with  more  or  less  extensive  and  intractable 
ulceration.  Such  cases  probably  result  from  per- 
manent destruction  of  large  vascular  passages ; 
and,  falling  into  surgical  hands,  demand  occa- 
sionally treatment  by  amputation. 

The  disease  is  sometimes,  not  frequently, 
complicated  by  other  affections,  or  by  aggra- 
vations of  some  of  its  conditions.  Among  such 
occurrences  are  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  intrinsic  joints  of  the  pelvis,  erysipelas, 
limited  abscesses  (periphlebitis),  diffuse  suppu- 
ration of  cellular  tissue,  gangrene  of  any  part  or 
of  a  varying  amount  of  the  entire  lower  portions 
of  the  affected  limb.  These  complications  or 
aggravations  cause  much  danger  to  life,  and  in 
this  respect  their  influence  varies  according  to 
circumstances.    But  there  are  other  compliea- 
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tions  or  aggrarations  which  are  more  often  fetal. 
They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  terms  embolism 
and  pyaemia,  and  are  the  consequences  of  detach- 
ment of  a  thrombus  in  the  femoral,  or  in  still 
larger  veins,  or  of  a  more  slow  breaking  up  of 
blood-clots  into  -debris,  more  or  less  puriform, 
■which  enters  the  circulatory  current. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  phlegmasia 
doleus  requires  no  discussion.  The  disease  can 
scarcely  be  confounded  with  any  other  if  its 
history  is  taken  into  consideration:  only,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  <»dema  with  phlebitis 
or  accompanying  varicose  veins  may  somewhat 
resemble  it. 

Teeatment.— The  treatment  of  phlegmasia 
dolens  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 
The  former  has  no  special  points,  being  varied 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  views  of  the  practitioner.  Generally  some 
opiate  is  required  to  procure  sleep,  and  Dover's 
powder  is  a  favourite  form  for  its  administra^ 
tion.  Local  treatment  is  very  important.  The 
limb  is  to  be  kept  at  rest,  either  in  an  extended 
or  flexed  position,  as  may  prove  most  comfort- 
able. It  should  be  fomented  several  times  daily, 
if  not  constantly.  This  may  be  effected  by  the 
flannel  bandage  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  pre- 
cautions being  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
patient  and  bed  from  damp.  The  fomentations 
are  sometimes  made  anodyne  by  using  decoctions 
of  poppy-heads  or  otherwise.  Sometimes  infu- 
sion of  chamomile  flowers  is  valued  as  a  foment- 
ing medium.  Leechos  are  sometimes  applied 
along  the  course  of  an  inflamed  vein,  but  their 
utility  is,  to  say  the  least,  often  doubtful. 

After  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  is  past 
the  sequelse  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  these 
the  most  frequent  are  aches,  swelling,  cedema, 
and  muscular  weakness ;  and  for  these  the  most 
efBcient,  but  by  no  means  invariably  successful, 
remedies  are  frictions,  bandaging,  and  faradisa- 
tion. After  all  active  disease  has  disappeared, 
and  after  danger  of  the  moving  of  thrombi  has 
passed,  the  patient  should  diligently  resume  the 
use  of  the  leg.  No  exact  statement  can  be  made 
of  the  time  at  which  the  danger  of  embolism  is 
passed.  It  may  prove  suddenly  fatal  thirty- 
seven  days  after  delivery. 

Persistent  local  hardness  and  tenderness,  pro- 
bably periphlebitic,  may  be  treated  by  gentle 
frictions  with  a  mixture  of  mercurial  and  bella- 
donna ointments.  In  using  frictions  of  all  kinds 
the  danger  of  dislodging  a  thrombus  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  J.  Matthews  DnNCAN. 

PHLEGMATIC  TEMPEBAMEITT.  See 

TEMPiaBAMBNT. 

PHIiEGMOH'  (fXfyiMlm,  1  burn — as  a  me- 
dical term,  glow,  am  inflamed).— Stnon.  :  Pr. 
Phlegmon ;  Ger.  EntsundimgagesdmuUt. — The 
term  phlegmon  is  almost  disused  now  in  English 
medical  literature.  It  is  still  employed  by  the 
French.  Abernethy  defines  phlegmon  as  the  'most 
violent  kind  of  inflammation,'  'attended  with 
heat,  redness,  throbbing,  pain,  and  swelling,'  such 
as  '  generally  takes  place  in  a  good  constitution.' 
older  writers  describe  it  as  a  '  tumour  or  apos- 
tume  against  nature, Engendered  of  defluxion  of 
blood,  and  of  colour.red  and  hard.' 
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Kelaton  describes  simple  or  circumscribed 
phlegmon  and  diffuse  phlegmon.  He  says: 
■Phlegmon  is  generally  defined  as  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue;  but  surgeons  have 
restricted  the  sense  of  the  word,  and  only 
apply  it  to  inflammation  of  the  free  cellular 
tissue,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  which  is  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  integuments  or  which 
surrounds  the  different  organs.'  The  diffuse 
phlegmon  of  the  French  writers  ia  the  phlegf- 
monous  erysipelas  of  the  English.  See  Ebtsi- 
PEUu.  Mabccs  Bbck, 

PHIiBGMOirOtrS.— A  term  applied  to 
extremely  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  spreading  widely,  and  accompanied  by 
great  exudation,  with  brawny  hardness,  intense 
redness,  heat,  and  pain.  If  unrelieved  by  treat- 
ment, phlegmonous  inflammation  tends  to  termi- 
nate in  gangrene.     See  Eetsipblas. 

PHLTCT.aSlJ'A  (0Mif«c,  to  be  hot).— A 
small  vesicle,  containing  an  aqueous  or  serous 
fluid,  and  not  exceeding  in  bulk  the  diameter  of 
a  pea,  as  in  sudamina,  miliaria,  and  herpes. 
The  term  is  sometimes  also  used  in  connexion 
with  ophthalmia. 

PHIiYOTIS  {ff^iiQeiv,  to  be  hot).— A  vesicle 
or  blister,  averaging  in  size  the  hemisphere  of  a 
hazel-nut  or  walnut,  and  filled  with  serous  fluid. 
Phlyctis  is  the  Greek  synonym  of  bulla,  and  is 
applicable  to  the  large  vesicles  or  blisters  of 
pemphigus  or  pompholyx.    See  Pemphigus. 

PHLYZACITTM:  (<t>\iiftv,  tp  be  hot).— A  hot 
or  inflammatory  pustule.  The  term  phlyzaoia  is 
applied  to  acute  pustules  with  an  inflamed  base, 
such  as  those  of  ecthyma  and  smallpox. 

PHOSPHATIC  DIATHESIS  — PH03- 
PHUEIA— PHOSPHATIC   OALCUIiUS. 

1.  Phosphatic  Diathesis, —  ^Etiologt. — 
Phosphoric  acid  in  the  inline  is  derived  directly 
from  the  food,  and  also  from  oxidation  of  tho 
waste  albuminoid  tissues  of  the  body.  The  daily 
excretion  by  the  kidneys  amounts  to  about  60 
grains,,  being  greatest  after  the  ingestion  of  food, 
especially  vegetable  food. 

Characters  and  Composition. — Phosphoric 
acid  in  the  urine  is  always  found  combined  with 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia. 
These  salts,  variously  associated,  are  held  in 
solution  by  the  acidity  of  healthy  urine,  and  this 
acidity  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  acid  phos- 
phate of  soda.  Where  this  acidity,  from  any 
cause,  is  greatly  diminished  or  destroyed,  then  a 
deposit  of  the  phosphates  takes  place ;  but  this 
deposit  by  no  means  shows  that  any  excess  is 
present.  Careful  quantitative  analysis,  under 
strict  precautions  as  to  diet,  can  alone  detect  ex- 
cess or  deficiency;  but,  clinically,  this  is  of  loss 
consequence  in  that  no  constant  symptoms  are 
produced  by  excess  or  deficiency,  and  the  real 
importance  to  the  practitioner  lies  in  the  feet  of 
feebly  acid  or  alkaline  mine  leading  to  their  de- 
posit only. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of  phosphatie 
sediment  are — (1)  the  triple  phosphate  of  amr 
mama  and  magnesia,  and  (2)  the  amorphoiat 
phosphate  of  lime, 

(1)  The  triple  'phospihate  crystallizes  in  the 
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tonn  of  transparent  triangvaar  prisms  with  be- 
velled ends.  The  deposit  has  a  white  appear- 
ance, but  more  frequently  it  shows  as  a  slight 
fiocciilent  cloud  in  the  urine,  resembling  mucus, 
or  as  an  iridescent  pellicle  on  the  surface.  The 
urine  is  either  faintly  acid  or  alkaline ;  and 
toiling  gives  rise  to  an  opaque  cloud,  which  is 
infllaatly  dissolved  by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  It 
not  infrequently  co-exists  with  deposits  of  uric 
nciii,  urates,  or  oxalate  of  lime;  and  also  in 
dense  urine  with  an  excess  of  urea.  _ 

(a)  Amorphous  'phosphate  of  lime  is  only  found 
as  a  deposit  in  alkaline  urine.  Microscopically  it 
bIiow  as  pale  granules  or  spheroids,  sometimes 
lesembling  the  dumb-bells  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
sometimes  the  pale  urates. 

Atiiird  form  of  phosphatio  deposit,  the  stellar 
fkiphate  of  Ime,  is  but  rarely  met  with.  It 
<vas  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hassall,  who  considered 
it  to  be  a  biphosphate ;  it  crystallises  in  minute 
rods,  which  are  gathered  into  sheaf-like  bundles, 
or  grouped  in  stars  and  fans.    The  clinical  im- 

Kirtance  of  this  deposit  is  not  well  understood. 
t.  W,  Boherts  has  met  with  it  in  cases  of  dia- 
betes, phthisis,  add  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
the  niter  has  recently  found  it  in  a  diabetic 
patient,  and  also  in  one  convalescing  after  ova^ 


■*|&il0MS.— Deposit  of  phosphates  takes  place 
in  many  diseases— diseases  often  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  having  no  pathological  resem- 
blance—for  example,  in  acute  cerebritis ;  towards 
the  close  of  cases  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and 
iheninatic  fever ;  in  certain  periods  of  typhoid 
ibfer;  and  in  acute  mania.  But  it  may  be  taken 
as  proved  that  there  is  no  morbid  condition,  cha- 
racterised by  definite  and  constantly  occurring 
symptoms,  and  accompanied  by  the  deposit  of 
phosphates  in  the  urine,  which  can  be  entitled  to 
the  designation  of  a  'diathesis.'  Front's  descrip- 
tion ofphosphatic  diathesis  is  merely  that  of 
aihmoniacal  urine.  'GoldiUg  Bird  associated  the 
ilepositirith  symptoms  of  irritative  dyspepsia, 
hypochondriasis,  and  temporary  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  power ;  symptoms  which  are  not 
nnlike  those  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
!0<alled  oxalic  acid  diathesis.  Eemembering, 
hoYever,  that  phosphatio  deposit  does  not  neces- 
sarily or  frequently  mean  excess,  but  depends  on 
diainished  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  it 
™  he  more  profitable  to  notice  this  latter  con- 
aition. 

The  urine  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline  from 
the  presence  of  either  fixed  alkali— potash  and 
«oaa,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali— ammonia.  The 
continued  or  frequent  presence  of  alkaline  urine 
wnjaei  ttUali  denotes  grave  disorder,  gene- 
™y  characterised  by  debility,  ansmia,  and 
MTous  dyspepsia ;  it  may  and  does  occur  in  the 
conrsB of  many,  even  acute,  diseases;  it  repre- 
"mts  an  altered  condition  of  blood  and  nutrition ; 
™  It  IS  not  typical  of  any  one  malady  or  dia- 
nesis,  not,  so  far  as  analytical  investigations 
ZJi  ?'°,°''*  '''^"  ™y  dear  evidence  of 
bW.^^°^*'  *'''°'7.  that  excess  or  depositof 
mZT'  '".*  ^''^^'^^  ™°»'  "re  the  result  of 
■uTOaseiee,  hj^  action  or  of  brain-disease. 

i^me  rendered  alkaUne  irom  carbonate  of  am- 
fo™,,  inu  J?  aMompanied  by  deposit  of  both 

°"  "  ™« Phbsphates.    The  alkalinity  is  the 


result  of  decomposition  of  the  urea ;  there  is  the 
peculiar  ammoniacal  odour,  reaching  sometimes 
to  intense  putrid  fcstor.  This  decomposition  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  pus  or 
mucus  acting  as  a  ferment;  but  this  will  not 
apply  to  those  cases  in  which  no  pus  or  mucus 
is  present,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  putrefaction  is  produced  by  germs 
conveyed  into  the'  bladder  by  the  catheter.  Am- 
moniacal urine  is  always  indicative  of  lowered 
vitality,  either  from  age  or  spinal  injury  or 
disease;  it  paints  to  no  altered  condition  of 
blood  or  constitution,  but  is  the  result  of  local 
disease.  The  phosphates  which  are  so  freely 
thrown  down  are  the  triple  phosphate  and  the 
amorphous  phosphate  of  lime ;  they  are  readily 
deposited  on  any  pre-existing  nucleus,  whether 
it  be  a  stone,  a  clot  of  blood,  a  roughened  ulcer 
rated  portion  of  bladder,  or  any  foreign  body ; 
but  without  this  pre-existing  nucleus  it  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  concretions  form. 

Tkbatment. — As  there  is  no  real  phosphatio 
diathesis  requiring  special  management,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  treatment  should  consist  in  re- 
moving the  cause  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine 
from^ed  alkali.  The  two  most  common  causes 
are  dyspepsia,  and  nervous  and  general  debility. 
In  those  cases  of  chronic  vomiting  and  irritable 
■  dyspepsia  in  which  the  urine  loses  and  recovers  its 
acidity  several  times  daily,  no  special  remedies 
addressed  to  the  state  of  the  urine  can  be  of  any 
avail.  The  mineral  acids  have  long  been  relied  on 
for  restoring  the  natural  acidity  of  alkaline  urine ; 
it  seems  certain,  however,  that  they  have  no  spe- 
cial or  direotinfluence,  but  simply  act  beneficially 
by  their  indirect  tonic  effect  on  the  system. 
Phosphoric  and  benzoic  acids  may  slightly  add 
to  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  opium  and  bella- 
donna in  certain  conditions  of  nervous  irritability 
are  known  to  have  the  same  effect ;  but  speaking 
generally,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  acid  tonics 
are  required  in  almost  all  cases,  and  with  them 
the  usual  adjuncts,  namely,  good  air  and  exercise ; 
the  cold  sea-water  bath;  a  weU-selected  generous 
diet,  largely  composed  of  animal  food;  and  re- 
lief from  anxiety  or  overwork.  i 

For  alkalinity  and  phosphatio  deposit  depends 
ing  on  volatile  alkali,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  this  state  the  urine  is  almost  always 
secreted  acid.  The  local  disease  which  causes  it 
must,  if  possible,  be  remedied — ^a  stone  should 
be  removed ;  an  atonic  bladder  emptied  at  stated 
intervals  by  the  catheter,  and  washed  out  with 
disinfectants,  if  necessary ;  but  the  vital  strength 
always  needs  to  be  upheld  by  rest,  good  diet,  and 
tonics. 

2.  Phosphatio  Calculus. — Descbtptioit. — 
Phosphate  of  lime  calculi  are  sometimes  formed 
in  the  kidney,  but  much  more  frequently  phos- 
phatio stones  are  a  secondary  deposit  on  some 
pre-existing  nucleus.  They  form  dense  or  porous 
white  layers,  frequently  showing  the  glistening 
crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate  on  the  surface. 
Such  masses  are  soluble  in  acids,  insoluble  in 
alkalis  or  water,  friable,  and  fusible.  They  de- 
velop rapidly,  and  may  reach  an  enormous  size. 

TEBATMENT.^When  of  moderate  dimensions 
phosphatio  calculi  may  be  easily  removed  by 
lithotrity;  but,  as  it  is  often  difBcultto  insure 
the  removal  of  every  minute  particle,  and  as 
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they  are  often  accompanied  by  chronic  cystitis 
and  deficient  expelling  power  of  the  bladder,  re- 
currence is  not  infrequent,  and  the  ultimate  re- 
sult unfaTourable.  William  Cadge. 

PHOBPHOKirS,  Poisoning  by.— Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Intoxication  FhospJioree;  Ger.  Phosphorver- 


Phosphorus  acts  as  a  poison  only  -when  in  the 
form  of  yellow,  common,  or  soluble  phosphorus ; 
in  the  allotropic  form  of  red  or  insoluble  phos- 
phorus it  is  inert,  either  as  a  therapeutic  or  as  a 
toxic  agent.  Poisoning  by  phosphorus  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  poisoning  by  phosphorus  has  recently 
become  not  uncommon  in  this  country.  On  the 
Continent  phosphorus,  in  the  form  of  the  tips 
of  lucifer  matches,  is  frequently  used  for  suicidal 
purposes.  In  England  phosphorus  is  most  com- 
monly taken  in  the  form  of  'rat  paste'  or  'phos- 
phorus paste,'  a  vermin-destroyer  composed  of 
butter  or  other  fats  and  phosphorus,  coloured 
with  Prussian  blue.  Chronic  phosphorus-poison- 
ing from  the  inhalation  of  phosphorus  vapours 
has  long  been  recognised. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs.  —  These  are  well- 
marked,  and  consist  of  extreme  fatty  degenerar 
tion  of  the  liver,  and  frequently  also  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  kidneys,  and  cardiac  muscular 
fibre.  The  liver  is  also  greatly  enlarged  and 
white ;  and  the  organ  frequently  takes  fire  on 
the  mere  application  of  a  spirit-lamp  flame.  On 
microscopicid  examination  the  organs  affected 
are  seen  to  be  infiltrated  with  granular  fatty 
matter,  soluble  in  ether;  the  gastric  tubuli  are 
also  filled  with  granular  fat ;  and  the  striated 
muscular  fibre  has  more  or  less  completely  lost 
its  normal  appearance,  and  been  converted  into 
a  similar  granular  material. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Acute  Phosphorus-Foisoning. — 
On  swallowing  a  phosphorus  mixture  a  disagree- 
able taste  is  perceived,  which  is  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throaty  gul- 
let, and  stomach;  and  speedy  vomiting.  But 
these  signs  of  the  local  action  of  the  poison  may 
be  either  absent,  or  altogether  inconsiderable.  At 
any  rate,  as  a  rule,  these  and  the  diarrhoea  and 
colicky  pains  described  by  some  writers,  soon  pass 
off,  leaving  the  patient  apparently  nearly  well ; 
though  a  careful  examination  may  reveal  a  small, 
feeble  pulse,  and  when  the  patient  is  questioned, 
the  existence  of  obscure  wandering  pains  maybe 
admitted.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days— usually 
two,  three,  four,  or  five— the  patient  becomes 
listless,  dull,  and  slightly  jaundiced.  There  is 
much  headache  and  sleeplessness,  together  with  a 
general  febrile  condition,  gradually  passing  into 
a  '.  typhoid '  state ;  increasing  jaundice ;  scanty, 
high-coloured,  biliary urme ;  and  aquickand  very 
feeble  pulse.  Muttering  delirium  supervenes; 
there  may  be  violent  vomiting  of  yellow,  biliaiy 
mucus ;  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks,  and  dies 
after  a  day  or  two,  or  perhaps  three  or  more,  of 
acute  disease,  and  usually  within  a  week  of  the 
administration  of  the  poison.  Death  may  occur, 
however,  at  anv  period,  from  one  or  two  to  eight 
or  ten  days,  after  a  fatal  dose  of  phophorus, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  half  a  grain  for 
an  adult  person. 

Variations  from  the  above  course  of  symp- 
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toms  may  be  noted.  In  one  class  of  cases  the 
symptoms  betoken  a  predominance  of  nervous 
action.  Thus  there  are  cramps  and  pains  iu 
the  limbs,  great  prostration  and  faintnese,  con- 
vulsions, and,  finally,  coma.  In  another  class,  oc- 
casionally observed,  haemorrhagie  symptoms  are 
prominent,  such  as  bloody  vomits  and  haemop- 
rhagio  diarrhoea.  As  an  early  symptom  a  phos- 
phorescent condition  of  the  vomited  matters,  and, 
more  rarely,  of  the  urine,  may  be  noted;  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  a  peculiar  garlicky  odour  of 
the  breath  is  perceptible.  The  phosphorescence 
or  luminosity  of  the  rejected  matters  is  of  course 
best  seen  in  the  dark.  If  the  phosphorescent 
condition  of  the  vomit  exist,  this  permits  of  no 
mistake  in  the  diagnosis ;  but  if  this  condition  be 
absent,  the  garlicky  odour  of  the  breath,  avd  an 
enlarged  condition  of  the  liver,  greatly  aid  in  the 
diagnosis. 

2.  Chronic  Phosphorus -poiscming.  —  Chronic 
phosphorus-poisoning  consists  in  poisoning  by 
phosphorus  vapours.  Workers  in  common  or 
yellow  phosphorus  exhibit  a  singular  form  of 
disease,  from  which  workers  in  red  or  amorphous 
phosphorus  are  exempt.  This  consists  in  caries 
of  the  teeth  and  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
appear  to  be  set  up  by  the  direct  access  of  the 
phosphorus  vapours  to  the  part,  since  those  per- 
sons only  are  affected  who  suflfer  from  decayed 
teeth. 

PROGNOSIS. — This  is  in  all  cases  very  unfavour- 
able, and  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  re- 
specting it. 

Tkeatment. — ^We  know  but  little  respecting 
this,  fcrood  results  appear  to  be  obtained  from 
the  administration  of  a  magma  of  magnesia;  and 
the  useof  mucilaginous  drinks.  The  best  results, 
however,  have  followed  the  administration  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  some  regard  as  a  specific 
antidote  to  phosphorus.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  10  to  20  minims,  frequently  repeated. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which  has  led 
to  horrible  sufTering  and  deformity,  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  red  instead  of  yellow  phos- 
phorus in  the  making  of  matches.  The  use  of 
inhalers,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  atmosphere 
with  the  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  are  also 
preventive  measures  of  great  service. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

PHOTOPHOBIA  (ifSs,  light,  and  ^6fios, 
fear). — Dread  or  intolerance  of  light;  a  symptom, 
more  or  less  constant,  of  most  forms  of  infiamms/- 
tion  of  the  eye.  In  its  most  pronounced  character 
it  occurs  in  what  is  called  'strumous  ophthal- 
mia,' or  phlyctenular  keratitis.  It  is,  however, 
present  in  all  forms  of  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea,  in  iritis  and  cyclitis,  and  more 
rarely  in  choroiditis  and  retinitis.  It  is  also  often 
met  with  in  many  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  cerebral  irritation,  meningitis,  cerebritis,  &c., 
and  in  many  pyrexial  states.  As  an  ophthalmic 
symptom,  it  may  occur  in  eyes  perfectly  blind, 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  ciliary 
nerves  by  light.  See  Eye  and  its  Appendages, 
Diseases  of. 

PHOTOP3IA(i(>Sr,light,  and  %i,  vision).— 
The  subjective  sensation  of  flashes  of  light,  or 
luminous  spectra,  due  to  an  abnormal  state  of 
some  part  of  the  special  nervous  apparatus  of 
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the  visiial  sense.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
■necial  sensibflity,  and,  like  photophobia,  may 
otcM  in  blind  eyes.   See  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

PHBENIO  WEBVE,  Diseases  of.— St- 
KOK.:  Fr.  Maladies  du  Nerf  phrinique;  Gar. 
Kro»ii«(«i  des  Nerven  phrenious.~T^e  prin- 
eipal  disorders  affecting  the  phrenic  nerve  are 
two,  namely,  !•  Paralysis ;  and  2.  Bpasm. 

l!  Paralysis. — ^jEtiomoy. — Paralysis  of  the 
phienio  nerve,  that  is,  of  the  diaphragm  -which  it 
supplies,  is  rarely  due  to  disease  of  the  nerve- 
trunk.  Its  common  cause  is  disease  at  the  ori- 
gij  of  the  phrenic— the  anterior  grey  matter  of 
ths  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical  nerves.  It  is  commonly  part  of 
acute  or  chronic  spinal  myo-atrophy.  Paralysis 
has  also  been  observed  by  Duchenne  in  lead 
palsy.  In  a  few  cases  the  paralysis  has  been 
apparently  due  to  cold,' supposed  to  have  caused 
a  ihenmatio  inflammation  of  the  nerve-trunk. 
In  a  few  cases,  also,  the  nerve  has  lost  its  func- 
tion in  conseciuence  of  compression  in  the  neck. 

AsiioMicAL  Chabaotbbs. — Degeneration  of 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  -wasting  of  the  nerve- 
Sbres,  and  increase  of  connective  tissue,  have 
been  found  in  oases  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Of  the  anatomical  changes  due  to  other  causes 
nothing  is  kncwn. 

Symptoms.— The  evidence  of  paralysis  of  the 
phrenic  is  inaction  of  the  diaphragm.  When 
one  nerve  is  diseased  there  is  imperfect  action 
on  one  side,  and  this  may  be  conspicuous  or  in- 
distinct. 'When  both  nerves  are  affected,  as 
is  commonly  the  case  in  central  disease,  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  the  normal  protrusion  of  the 
abdominal  wall  during  inspiration ;  there  may 
even  he  a  recession  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  a  bulging  during  expiration  in 
the  same  situation.  In  ordinary  breathing  the 
tespiiatoiy  actions  are  not  quickened  by  para- 
lysis of  tile  diaphragm,  but  if  any  exertions 
m  made  the  respirations  become  more  frequent, 
andthe  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration  are 
thiom  into  action.  All  spasmodic  respiratory 
actions— sneezing,  coughing — are  performed  -with 
less  energy.  Little  inconvenience  is  experienced 
nnless  bronchitis  comes  on,  and  then  the  les- 
sened respiratory  power  may  place  the  patient 
iu  a  condition  of  great  danger. 

The  phrenic  nerve  is  accessible  to  direct  stimu- 
lation in  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  -when  it  is 
paalysed,  its  irritability  is  usually  lost,  and  the 
diaphragm  can  no  longer  be  made  to  contract. 
In  rare  cases,  however,  the  nerve-trunk  retains 
Its  irritability. 

DiiGNosis.— The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  is  not  always  so  simple  a  matter  as 
nught  he  sujiposed.  Its  action  should  be  looked 
for  not  only  in  deep  breathing,  but  in  ordinary 
ttspuation.  Many  persons,  if  told  to  '  take  a 
iiocp  breath,'  do  not  put  the  diaphragm  into 
aetion  at  all.  In  forced  breathing  the  chief 
extra  action  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cheat,  to  which  most  of  the  muscles  of  extra- 
°J™"y  respiration  are  attached.  It  is  probable 
tnatthe  centres  for  normal  and  extraordinary 
Breathing  are  functionally  not  identical,  ^  and 
™t  tna  diaphragm  is  chiefly  represented  in  the 
n»mer,  so  that  it  does  not  necessarily  act  in 


deep  breathing.    There  is  a  mechanical  reason 
for  this.     In  the  extreme  action  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles  the  thorax  is  widened  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  diaphragm  becomes  less  curved 
by  the    movement   outwards  and  elevation  of 
its  points  of  attadiment,  so  that  its  contraction 
does  not  effect  much  additional  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax.    Hence,  in  many  per- 
sons, -without  any  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  if 
a  deep  inspiration  is  taken,  the  epigastrium  docs 
not  advance  ;  may  even  recede,  in  consequence 
of  the  movement  of  the  lower  ribs.    This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  women,  in  whom  breathing 
is  always  less  diaphragmatic  than  it  is  in  men. 
In  them,  too,  conscious  attention  to  the  act  of 
breathing  is  apt  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm.   The  tendency  of  voluntary  breathing 
is  to  be  costal  rather  than  diaphragmatic,  no 
doubt   because   the  centre    for    extraordinary 
breathing,  which  is  chiefly  voluntary,  is  brought, 
partially  into  action.     In  a  woman  under  the 
-writer's  care,  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  was 
suspected,  and  during  two  separate  and  prolonged 
examinations  not  the  slightest  action  could  be 
observed.     On  a  third  examination,  however, 
more  normal  conditions  were  obtained,  and  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm  was  natural.    This  is 
the  condition  whioli  has  been  termed '  hysterical 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.' 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  immobility  of 
the  diaphragm  may  result  from  other  causes 
than  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  dia- 
phragmatic pleurisy,  for  instance,  its  movement 
is  lessened  by  a  reflex  inhibitory  effect  of  the 
pain.  In  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the 
thorax  is  greatly  widened,  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  produces  less  effeot-than  in  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  diaphragm  is 
really  paralysed,  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to  whether 
it  moves  or  not.  This  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  movement  of  the  lower  ribs  may 
drag  forward  the  abdominal  parietes  close  to 
them,  and  so  the  protrusion  due  to  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  may  be  simulated.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  abdomen  is  collapsed,  so  that 
when  the  patient  is  recumbent  its  level  is  con- 
siderably below  that  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 
This  movement  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
due  to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  by  a  little 
care ;  the  movement  is  confined  to  the  proximity 
of  the  thorax,  and  there  is  not  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  parietes  which 
results  from  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 

Pkoqnosis. — The  prognosis  of  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  is  favourable  in  the  rare  instances 
which  are  due  to  exposure  to  cold ;  rather  less 
favourable  in  lead-poisoning.  It  is  unfavourable 
when  part  of  progressive  spinal  myo-atrophy. 
When  due  to  acute  spinal  myo-atfophy  (anterior 
cornual  myelitis)  the  prognosis  will  depend  oh 
the  indication  afforded  by  other  symptoms  of 
the  position  of  the  chief  disease,  whether  the 
region  from  which  the  phrenic  nerve  arises  is 
gravely  or  slightly  damaged.  When  paralysed 
from  compression  the  prognosis  depends  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  pressure. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  the  paralysis, 
which  is  part  of  the  spinal  myo-atrophy,  is  that 
of  the  central  disease.  In  all  cases  causal  in- 
dications must  be  met.   When  due  to  cold,  sina- 
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pisms  Bhould  be  applied  over  that  part  of  the 
jihrenie  nerve  Tphich  seems,  from  any  attendant 
pain,  to  be  chiefly  affected.  If  the  nerve  has  not 
lost  its  irritability,  it  may  be  faradised  systema- 
tically. The  points  to  ■which  the  rheophores 
should  be  applied  are  one  on  the  neck,  just  above 
the  Ecaleni,  and  one  near  the  diaphragm.  A 
strong  current  has  to  be  used. 

2.  Spasm. — Spasm  of  the  diaphragm  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  hiccup,  and  as  part  of  the 
respiratory  spasm  in  hydrophobia,  and  does  not 
r.eed  special  description.  See  Diaphbagu,  Dis- 
eases of ;  Hicccp;  and  Etdbophobu. 

W.  E.   GrOWEHS. 

PHBENITIS  {'pphv,  the  mind).— An  obso- 
lete term,  formerly  associated  with  all  forms  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  meninges, 
but  especially  the  latter. 

PHTHIBIASIS  {i^Oiip,  a  louse).— Sraosr. : 
Pediculosis ;  Fr.  Phthiriase ;  Ger.  L'dusesucht. — 
This  disease  of  the  skin  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  pedioulus  that  scabies  does  to  the  acarus 
Bcabiei. 

Dbsobiption.  —  There  are  three  varieties  of 
phthiriasis,  corresponding  to  the  three  species 
of  pediculi  that  infest  the  human  body.     See 

PEDIOnLUS. 

1.  Phthiriasis  capitis. —  Phthiriasis  affect- 
ing the  head  is  met  -with  chiefly  in  children.  The 
eruption  is  an  artificial  pustular  eczema,  due  to 
the  irritation  of  the  insect,  and  the  scratching  of 
the  sufferer ;  in  consequence  of  the  sores  on  the 
scalp,  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  often  become  enlarged. 

2.  Phthiriasis  corporis. — Phthiriasis  of  the 
body  is  confined  to  the  parts  covered  by  the 
clothes,  and  is  most  developed  on  the  back.  It 
is  especially  met  with  in  the  old  and  feeble.  The 
lesions  of  the  skin  consist  of  small  excoriations 
and  scattered  papules,  whose  tops  are  seen  to  be 
torn  and  bleeding  from  the  scratching  of  the  suf- 
ferer. These  bleeding  papules  give  to  the  erup- 
tion its  characteristic  appearance.  In  chronic 
cases  the  general  colour  of  the  skin  is  darkened 
from  an  excessive  deposit  of  pigment. 

3.  Phthiriasis  pubis. — This  variety  of  phthi- 
riasis differs  little  from  that  of  the  body,  except 
that  it  is  limited  to  the  regions  infested  by  the 
crab-louse. 

All  three  varieties  of  the  disease  are  attended 
with  intolerable  itching. 

Teeatmekt. — Phthiriasis  is  easily  cured  by 
means  of  an  ointment  containing  one  part  of  the 
oil  of  delphinium  staphysagria  and  seven  parts 
of  lard.  E.  LiVBiNG. 

PHTHIBITTM  ING-TJUiTAIiE  (i/>fleVi  » 
louse).— One  of  the  synonyms  of  the  pedioulus 
pubis,  or  crab-louse.    See  Pbdiocu. 

PHTHISIS  {(pBlfofim,  I  waste). — Stnon.  : 
Consumption;  Fr.  Phthisie;  Qei. SchvnndsuchL 

Definition.  —  Phthisis,  or  consumption,  is 
the  term  used  to  designate  a  disease  charac- 
terised by  progressive  wasting  of  the  body; 
persistent  cough,  with  expectoration  of  opaque 
matter  and  sometimes  of  blood;  loss  of  colour 
and  strength,  shortness  of  breath ;  hectic  fever, 
night  sweats,  and  diarrhcea ;  these  symptoms 
being  associated  with  certain  well-marked  patho- 
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logical  changes  in  the  lungs,  namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  consolidations  in  a  granular  or  diffuse 
form ;  which  either  undergo  caseation  and  dis- 
integration, leaving  behind  excavations  in  the 
lung-tissue  j  or,  becoming  indurated  and  shrink- 
ing, cause  contraction  of  the  affected  organ, 

^TiOLOQT. — The  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  phthisis  are  varied  and  diverse  ;  but  by  trac- 
ing out  their  mode  of  action  on  the  individual, 
we  arrive  at  a  twofold  arrangement  into  general 
and  local  causes.  In  the  general,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion and  assimilation,  appear  to  be  first  involved. 
In  the  local,  the  lungs  are  the  primary  seat  of 
disease,  and  changes  in  their  epithelium  and 
parenchyma  lead  to  products  of  a  retrograde 
kind,  through  which  the  lymphatic  and  vascular 
systems, and  the  constitution generalIy,become  in- 
fected. The  general  may  be  called  constitutional, 
and  the  local  inflammatory.  General  causes  ar? 
those  which  affect  the  whole  system,  such,  for 
example,  as  family  predisposition;  fevers  and  ex- 
anthemata ;  syphilis ;  insufficient  food ;  alcohol ; 
bad  ventilation;  climatic  influences;  dampness 
of  soil ;  infection ;  &c.  Amongst  local  causes 
are  to  be  enumerated  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  lungs  and  pleura;  trades  and  occupations 
giving  rise  to  a  gritty  atmosphere ;  and  injuries 
to  the  chest.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  cause 
may  act  in  two  capacities,  locally  and  generally ; 
for  instance,  scarlatina  may  cause  enlargement 
of  various  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the 
body,  and  render  the  individual  liable  to  the  for- 
mation of  tubercle  generally ;  or  scarlatina  may 
leave  behind  it  consolidation  of  portions  of  the 
lungs,  which  may  result  in  caseation,  whence 
may  arise  tubercular  infection  of  the  system. 

The  most  important  causes  of  phthisis  will 
now  be  individually  discussed. 

1.  PamUy  predisposition. — The  influence  of 
heredity  as  a  cause  of  phthisis  cannot  be  doubted ; 
it  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  observation 
and  experiment  on  both  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  The  term  family  predisposition  is 
substituted  for  hereditary  predisposition,  be- 
cause the  latter,  from  its  limitation  to  direct 
descent,  necessitates  the  omission  of  the  evidence 
of  disease  in  collateral  relatives.  The  statistics 
of  the  flrst  Brompton  Hospital  Beport  on  this 
point,  as  compiled  by  Dr.  Quain,  who  contrasted 
them  at  the  same  time  with  the  statistics  of  in- 
sanity, and  those  also  of  Drs.  Cotton  and  Fuller, 
show  that  among  the  lower  classes  hereditary 
predisposition  (that  is,  where  one  or  both  parents 
were  affected)  was  traced  in  25  per  cent.  The 
writer's  researches  among  1,000  cases  of  the 
upper  classes  show  12  per  cent,  of  direct  here- 
ditary predisposition,  and  48  per  cent,  of  familv 
predisposition. 

Family  predisposition  is  more  common  among 
women  than  men,  in  the  proportion  of  fi7  to  43, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  seden- 
tary and  less  invigorating  life  of  the  former, 
The  transmission  of  phthisis  is  more  common 
through  the  mother  than  through  the  father ;  but 
where  one  parent  alone  is  affected,  fathers  trans- 
mit more  readily  to  sons,  and  mothers  to  daugh- 
ters than  the  converse.  Dr.  Pollock  lays  stress 
on  the  influence  of  hereditary  predisposition  in 
the  acute  forms  of  phthisis,  and  states  that  oat 
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of  179  cases  only  34  could  positively  declare 
jbsonco  of  family  taint.  The  principal  effect, 
however,  of  family  predisposition  is  to  be  seen, 
not  in  any  peculiarity  of  symptoms,  but  by  the 
influence  it  exercises  over  the  age  of  attack.  The 
miter's  researches  show  dearly  that  this  is  much 
earlier  in  patients  so  predisposed  than  in  others ; 
and  in  females  this  iirfluence  is  greater  than  in 

2.  Local  infection. — Chronic  inflammatory 
affections  of  organs  and  textures  leadmg  to  the 
formation  of  caseous  centres. — Examples  of  this 
class  may  be  found  in  cases  of  impetigo  in  children, 
leading  to  iSplargement  and  Cfiseation  of  the  cer- 
vienl  glands }  in  the  so-called  scrofulous  diseases 
of  the  joints;  and  in  psoas  and  lumbar  abscess. 

8,  Acute  febrile  diseasos.  -^  Continued 
levers,  measles,  and  scarlatina  act  partly  by  ex- 
hausting the  system,  and  partly  by  bequeathing 
tothedndividual  the  legacy  of  caseous  matter 
either  in  the  lungs  or  glands,  •which  prove  the 
centres  of  subsequent  tubercnlisation. 

I,  Syphilis.— Syphilis,  by  its  debilitating  in- 
fluence, predisposes  to  phthisis ;  but  it  also  ap- 
pears to  act  as  a  cause  capable  of  developing  two 
forms  of  the  disease,  namely  (1)  limited  con- 
lolidation  with  no  great  tendency  to  excavation  ; 
Bnd(2)aform  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  characterised 
by  ulcers  in  the  larynx  and  tn  the  pharynx, 
difficult  to  heal  except  by  specific  treatment. 
This  last  has  been  called  syphilitic  disease  of 
the  larynx;  but  as  in  the  writer's  experience 
it  is  always  associated  with  tubercle  in  the  lungs, 
he  thinks  that  the  phthisis  is  caused  by  the 
syphilis,  and  should  be  classed  accordingly. 

5.  Debilitating  conditions. — Miscarriages, 
mrfavouraUe  confinements,  over-lactation,  insuf- 
ficient food,  and  alcoholism  are  recognised  causes ; 
but  the  cessation  of  habitual  discharges  is  not 
m  clearly  admitted.  The  stoppage  of  the  dis- 
charge of  a  fistula  in  ano,  and  the  drying  up  of 
tn  old  nicer,  are  frequently  followed  by  an  out- 
bteik  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs. 

6.  Mental  depression. — This  is  often  mixed 
up  with  other  caus  es,  but  occasionally  acts  alone. 

7.  Bad  ventilation, — Dr.  Guy  has  shown 
that  consumption  is  more  rife  among  persons  of 
indoor  occupations  than  among  those  employed 
out  of  doors;  this  being  true  not  only  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  printers,  compositors,  and  tailors, 
but  also  of  the  tradesmen  who  live  in  hot  gaslit 
jnopa,  and  often  sleep  in  miserably  ventilated 
Wrooms.  These  are  not  ill- fed,  but  are  never- 
tlleleis  twice  as  liable  to  consumption  as  the 
nppei  classes.  Hawkers  and  other  outdoor 
trades,  though  much  exposed  to  catarrh,  are 
mown  to;  be  less  liable  to  consumption  than 
Moorworkers.  Of  nearly  6,000  cases  of  Tjhthisis 
•omitted  into  the  Brompton  Hospital  during 
ton  years,  two-thirds  had  iudoer  occupations. 
Amougst  themmilliners,  sempstresses,  and  tailors 
inniBh  the  largest  quota,  who  all  live  in  close 
2*'  '»  ™ich  they  are  almost  entirely  con- 

8nLr.?™'"°,  mflnenoes.  — A  moist  atmo- 
r»™l?°''l^*™'™^l«  to  t''^  development  of 
Sse  ZT  *'"  ?  ^'y  °°« ;  ^"^'  ■^•'51«  ^e  recog- 
Tone^  .1  ''.""'•'"^tioi  of  cold  and  moisture 
form.!}  ri'""'"'?^!  causes  of  the  inflammatory 
■"O'ot  the  disease  in  Great  Britain,  the  testi- 


mony of  Dr.  Guilbert  indicates  that  a  combi- 
nation of  heat  and  moisture,  as  exemplified  in 
the  littoral  of  Peru,  in  the  "West  Indies,  &c., 
produces  an  acute  form  of  consumption,  largely 
prevalent  in  those  districts,  attacking  tihe  abdo- 
minal organs  in  addition  to  the  lungs. 

9.  Dampness  of  soil.  —  The  researches  of 
Dr.  Buchanan  have  demonstrated  that  the  death- 
rates  from  phthisis  in  the  districts  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  geological  formation  of  the  soil ;  for  while  in 
the  light  and  sandy  strata,  deaths  from  phthisis 
are  rare,  in  the  heavy  impermeable  ones,  in 
which  clay  predominates,  the  mortality  from 
this  cause  is  high.  The  conclusion  that  wetness 
of  soil  is  a  cause  of  phthisis  to  those  living  on 
it,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Eegistiar-General 
of  Scotland,  and  by  Dr.  Bowditch  of  the  United 
States;  the  latter  testifying  that  this  law  holds 
good,  not  only  as  regards  villages  and  towns, 
but  even  as  regards  individual  houses — the 
houses  on  clay  becoming  the  foci  of  consumption, 
while  others  but  slightly  removed  from  them, 
but  on  a  dry  soil,  wholly  escape, 

10.  Inoculation. — Prom  the  time  of  Laennee 
until  the  present,  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  by  numerous  observers  to  ascertain  whether 
tubercle  is,  or  is  not,  inoeulable ;  and  the  results 
of  these  experiments  prove  that  in  guinea-pigs 
and  rabbits  tubercle  can  be  produced  artificially 
by  the  insertion  underneath  the  skin,  not  only  of 
tubercle,  but  of  various  other  materials,  such 
as  pus,  putrid  muscle,  and  diseased  liver,  taken 
from  non-tubercular  subjects.  There  was  nothing 
specific  in  the  results  of  the  inoculations,  for  the 
materials  most  efficient  in  producing  artificial 
tubercle  were  those  taken  from  low  pneumonia, 
pysemic  abscess,  &c. ;  while  human  tubercle, 
phthisical  sputa,  foul  pus,  and  putrid  muscle 
were  less  successful.  No  results  were  obtained 
from  the  material  of  acute  sthenic  pneumonia, 
from  pneumonic  and  bronchitic  sputa,  healthy 
abscess,  diphtheritic  membrane,  syphilis,  typhoid 
intestine,  and  cancer.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  that  tuberculosis  might  be  induced  in 
the  guinea-pig  by  the  insertion  of  a  cotton  thread 
under  the  skin,  but  if  the  seton  was  steeped  in 
carbolic  acid,  no  tubercle  was  produced.  To 
ascertain  the  results  of  mechanical  injury  with- 
out exposure  to  air,  the  scapulae  of  guinea- 
pigs  were  fractured  subcutaneously.  No  tuber- 
culosis resulted.  It  is  evident,  from  these 
experiments,  that  tubercle  is  not  so  potent  for 
infective  purposes  as  many  other  materials,  and 
especially  those  of  a  septic  nature,  such  as  pysemic 
pus  and  putrid  muscle  ;  and  this  is  still  further 
borne  out  by  the  eeton  experiments,  where  the 
purification  of  the  wound  by  carbolic  acid  appears 
to  have  prevented  the  infective  process,  as  also 
by  the  cases  in  which  the  scapulae  were  fractured. 
These  facts  warrant  the  conclusion  that  tuber- 
culosis is  closely  associated  with  pysemia,  and 
among  animals  the  difference  between  these  two 
diseases  would  appear  to  be  ona  merely  of  de- 
gree; for  Dr.  Sanderson  found  that  while  the 
injection  of  pus  into  rabbits  produced  death 
from  pysemic  abscesses  in  forty-eight  hours  in 
some,  in  others  the  slower  results  of  tubercu- 
losis followed.  This  process  generally  consisted 
in  the  development  of  granulations  at  the  seat 
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of  inoculation,  from  which  the  neighbouring 
lymphatics  became  infected,  and  this  led  to  a 
dissemination  of  the  products  through  both  the 
lymphatic  and  circulatory  systems. 

ChauTf  au  found  that  heifers  might  be  infected 
by  mixing  tuberculous  matter  from  their  own 
species  -with  their  food.  Bollinger  confirmed 
this  experiment,  but  found  that  carnivora  could 
be  fed  with  impunity  on  fresh  tuberculous  mat- 
ter taken  from  animals  of  the  bovine  species. 

11.  Infection. — The  idea  of  infection  being  a 
cause  of  phthisis  still  prevails  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  has  lately  been  revived  by  Dr.  Budd 
in  England.  The  evidence  of  the  Brompton  Hos- 
pital negatives  the  idea  of  a  contagion  such  as  is 
present  in  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever ;  for  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  percentage  of  ac- 
quired phthisis  occurring  amdng  the  resident  staff 
of  the  institution  is  less  than  that  of  most  general 
hospitals.  An  infective  influence  may  arise  from 
the  expectoration  of  advanced  cases  of  phthisis 
or  of  bronchitis,  which  should  be  counteracted 
by  antiseptics  and  good  ventilation.  That  phthisis 
may  be  communicated  from  husband  to  wife  is 
strongly  maintained  by  Virohow  and  many  Eng- 
lish physicians,  and  Dr.  Hermann  Weber  has 
lately  indicated  by  some  striking  cases  the  danger 
of  pregnancy  to  the  wife  of  a  consumptive. 

Cohnheim,  who  appears  to  have  confirmed  by 
his  own  experiments  the  doctrine  of  specific  in- 
fection, holds,  in  opposition  to  the  above  views, 
that  the  test  of  tubercle  is  its  inoculability, 
and  prefers  this  to  any  structural  test.  He  con- 
siders that  tubercular  particles  are  conveyed  by 
means  of  organisms  to  the  lungs,  thus  affecting 
the  pleura  and  bronchial  glands,  and  later  the 
larger  bronchi.  The  infection  of  the  intestinal 
canal  arises  from  swallowing  the  sputum. 
Cohnheim  believes  strongly  in  infection  through 
suckling,  and  states  that  he  has  noticed  scrofulous 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  arise  in 
that  way.  Weigert  maintains  that  meningitis  has 
been  caused  by  infection  through  the  upper  nasal 


12.  Loeal  causes.  —  The  local  causes  of 
phthisis  are  those  which  injuriously  aifeet  the 
bronchi  and  air-passages,  causing  large  epithelial 
proliferation  and  various  inflammatory  lesions, 
followed  by  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
alveolar  walls,  and  in  time  caseation  or  fibrosis. 

Bronchiiis,  or  bronchial  catarrh,  after  existing 
for  many  years  in  a  person,  may  extend  more 
deeply  into  the  alveoli  and  pass  into  a  so-called 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  producing  consolidation 
and  eventually  excavation  of  the  lung.  Bron- 
chitis was  the  origin  in  nearly  12  per  cent,  of 
the  writer's  1,000  ftases ;  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  poorer  classes  trace  their  disease  to 
neglected  catarrh.  ,  .,  .  . 

Pnmmmia  is  a  fruitful  source  of  phthisis, 
though  some  forms  are  more  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  it  than  others.  In  croupous  pneumonia, 
where  the  exudation  is  fibrinous,  and  has  but 
little  epithelium  or  leucocytes  intermingled  with 
it,  absorption  generally  foUows,  if  the  patient's 
constitution  be  in  a  fair  state,  and  few  of  these 
cases  go  into  phthisis;  but  where  leucocytes  and 
epithelial  products  largely  predominate,  absorp- 
tion is  slow,  the  pneumonia  becomes  chronic,  and 
thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall  and  caseation  of 


the  epithelium  take  place,  accompanied  sooner 
or  later  by  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  consump- 
tion. A  third  form  of  pneumonia  which  may  ori- 
ginate consumption  is  pleuropneumonia,  or  inter- 
stitial pneumonia,  where  the  inflammation  extends 
to  the  pleura,  and  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue  is  largely  increased.  Many  instances,  too, 
of  phthisis  have  arisen  in  empyema,  through  ab- 
sorption of  the  purulent  fluid,  the  channels  being 
the  elaborate  network  of  lymphatics  which  the 
pulmonary  pleura  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Klein 
and  others  to  contain. 

13.  Trades  and  occupations  giving  rise  to 
a  dusty  or  gritty  atmosphere. — The  constant 
inhalation  of  particles  of  flint,  iron,  coal,  hard 
clay,  and  even  of  cotton,  flax,  and  straw,  as  is 
the  case  in  certain  trades,  such  as  stonemasons, 
fork-  and  needle-grinders,  colliers,  potters,  cotton- 
carders,  chaff-cutters,  and  others,  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Greenhow  to  induce  the  disease. 
The  various  irritating  particles  have  been  de- 
tected microscopically  and  chemically  in  the 
lungs,  where  they  appear  to  cause  great  irrita- 
tion, followed  by  thickening  of  the  bronchi  and 
subsequent  induration  of  the  lung-tissue,  with 
increase  of  pigment.  Intermingled  in  the  con- 
solidations are  found  grey  and  yellow  tubercle, 
and  also  extensive  cavities,  proving  the  identity 
of  the  disease  with  phthisis. 

14.  Injuries  to  the  lungs.— Injuries  to  the 
lungs  through  wounds  are  somewhat  rare  causes  of 
phthisis;  and  their  action  is  chiefly  by  inducing 
the  inflammatory  processes,  chronic  suppuration 
and  abscess,  or  induration  with  shrinking  of  the 
lung-tissue. 

Anatoiiicai,  Chaeactehs. — The  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  phthisis,  acute  and  chronic,  presents 
considerable  difficulties,  partly  from  the  variety 
of  pathological  products,  and  partly  from  the 
complete  disorganisation  of  the  normal  structure, 
and  even  of  the  invading  growths.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  several  processes  have  been  going  on  in 
the  lungs  simultaneously,  each  of  which  brings 
about  the  work  of  destruction  by  a  different 
method  and  at  a  different  rate,  some  by  obstnior 
tion  through  consolidation,  others  by  caseation 
and  excavation.  On  the  predominance  of  one  or 
the  other  depends  the  future  of  the  lungs,  for  we 
sometimes  see  one  pathological  element  which 
has  invaded  a  large  portion  of  these  organs 
superseded  and  gradually  destroyed  by  another  of 
more  recent  date,  but  endowed  with  a  higher  de- 
gree of  vitality. 

In  advanced  cases  the  lungs  are  for  the  most 
part  devoid  of  vesicular  tissue,  and  consolidated 
by  various  kinds  of  growths  and  exudations. 
They  are  also  occupied  by  cavities,  varying  in 
size  from  a  microscopic  point  to  one  of  so  large 
a  capacity  that  the  lung  is  converted  into  a 
mere  bag  of  thickened  pleura.  The  cavities  are 
of  every  conceivable  form  and  shape,  sometimes 
oval  and  well-defined,  lined  with  a  secreting 
membrane,  at  other  times  irregular,  sinuous,  an- 
fractuous, and  presenting  on  section  either  an 
uneven  surface,  from  which  portions  of  the  wall 
stand  out  like  the  columnse  carneee  of  the  heart, 
or  a  very  rugged  surface,  on  which  ulceration 
and  suppuration  appear  to  have  done  their 
worst ;  but,  whatever  be  their  shape  or  their 
size,  they  indicate  the  destructive  character  d 
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the  retrograde  processes  by  which  the  disease 
(ailed  pulmoniiry  consumption  is  characterised. 

The  consolidations  vary,  but  all  partake  more 
or  loss  of  a  tubercular  character.  In  some  cases 
the  lungs  are  disseminated  with  miliary  tuber- 
dt!  from  apex  to  base,  the  intervening  tissue 
being  free  ft"""  excavation,  and  either  engorged 
or  consolidated  with  red  hepatization,  or  some- 
times apparently  healthy ;  in  others  no  trace  of 
miliary  tubercle  can  be  found,  but  the  lungs  are 
couolidated  throughout  by  caseous  pneumonia, 
containiDg  cavities  of  various  sizes.  Sometimes 
there  are  aggregations  of  the  different  forms  of 
tubercles— white,  grey,  and  yellow  in  the  same 
lung— while  the  opposite  lung  may  be  entirely 
dear ;  sometimes  a  lung  may  be  shrunk  to  the 
m  of  a  fist,  its  pleura  thickened,  its  lobules 
invaded  with  white  fibrous  bands,  its  tissue 
converted  into  an  iron-grey  structure  by  fibroid 
gioirth.  All  these,  and  many  other  diverse  mor- 
bid appearances,  are  found  in  the  lungs  of  per- 
sons djing  of  phthisis,  and  we  must  classify  and 
distinguish  them,  first  describing  their  naked-eye 
appearances;  secondly;-  their  histological  phe- 
nomena ;  thirdly,  we  must  consider  the  changes 
which  tate  place  in  other  organs  of  the  body ; 
and  fourthly,  we  must  indicate  the  pathological 
{elation  these^all  bear  to  one  another  and  to  the 
disease  generally. 

The  principal  pathological  element  s  and  changes 
lie :— 1,  grey  and  dark  grannlations,  or  miliary 
tubercles ;  2,  white  granulations  ;  3,  yeUow 
grannlations,  or  yellow  tubercle  ;  4,  caseous 
nasies,  or  yellow  infiltration ;  S,  grey  infiltra- 
tion, or  catarrhal  pneumonia ;  6,  red  hepatisa- 
tion ;  7,  fibrosis ;  8,  cretaceous  masses ;  9,  fibri- 
noua  nodules  (blood-residues) ;  and  10,  vesicular 
emphysema. 

1.  Qrey  granulations,  or  miliary  tuber- 
cles,—These  vary  in  size  fiH>m  a  millet-seed 
(ience  the  name  miliary)  to  a  hemp-seed,  scat- 
ttred  throughout  the  lung-tissue.  When  first 
formed  they  are  greyish-white,  more  or  less  trans- 
psient,  anoj  will  yield  to  firm  pressure ;  but  after 
awhile  they  either  undergo  caseation,  being  con- 
verted into  the  yellow  variety,  or  losing  moisture, 
become  drier  and  harder,attaining  the  consistency 
ofcwtllage.  At  the,  same  time  pigment  is  ab- 
loibed  by  them ;  the  colour  passes  from  a  light  to 
adftA  grey,  and  to  black;  the  granulations  simul- 
taneously diying  up  and  becoming  obsolescent. 
These  hard  grey  granulations  are  not  uncom- 
monly .found  after  death  in  old  persons,  and  are 
an  evidence  of  tubercle  having  appeared  at  some 
penod,  of  their  lives,  and  of  its  having  after- 
wras  become  obsoluscent. 

More  commonly  these  grey  granulations  in- 
Wse  in  number,  and  form  aggregations  or  dus- 
toa,  much  lesemhling  bunches  of  berries,  stand- 
ug  out  m  bold  relief  against  the  healthy  or  con- 
geeted  lung-tissue ;  their  principal  locality  being 
"M  upper  lobes  of  the  .lungs,  and  especially  the 
Wior  portions.  In  some  instances  this  ag- 
Wion  spreads  quickly  and  extensively,  and 
mill.™  riT  ^""^^  so  densely  packed  with 
2  ^1^"  '••**  ■'  "'  difficult  to  find'  any 
Ponion  of  the  respiratory  surface  free.    This 


eient.^    "">?  of  ttttercla  is  sometimes  sufli- 

»°'y  the  intense  crowding  of  the  pathological 
U 


products  gives  rise  to  their  destruction.  Casea- 
tion commences  ia  the  centre  of  the  groups,  and 
cavities  subsequently  form.  The  discrete  form  of 
grey  tubercle  is  generally  found  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  does  not  vary  much  in  size 
with  the  diflfert-nt  organs  attacked  by  tubercle, 
as  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  &c.  This  identity  of 
form  suggests  very  forcibly  the  hyperplasia  of 
some  normal  structure  present  in  all  the  several 
organs,  rather  than  an  i^dventilioiis  growth. 

2.  White  granulationa. — These  formations 
are  more  opaque,  and  softer  than  the  grey,  add 
differ  fromithe  latter,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  histological  elements, 
there  be^ng  more  epithelium  and  less  reticular 
growth  in  them  than  m.the  grey  variety, 

3.  Tello-w  granulations, — Yellow  granula- 
tions or  yellow  tubercles  exist  in  greatly  varying 
sizes,  from  a  pip's  head  to  a  pea.  Theyi  are 
opaque,  soft,  granular,  amorphous,  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  adjoining  tissue,  and  sometimes 
surrounded,  by  a  circle  of  pearly,  transparent 
material.  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  describes  a  form  of 
yellow  tubercle  among  children  dyilig  of  acute 
tuberculosis,  Which  is  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs ;  but  in  adults 
it  ia  generally  easily  removed,  the  grey  granula- 
tions with  which  it  is  so  often  associated  remain- 
ing behind. 

Yellow  granulation  is  by  far  the  commonest 
form  of  tubercle,  and  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
phthisis  led  Laenuec  nol  unnaturally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  sui  generis  production,  es- 
sential to  the  disease.  It  seldom  occurs  alone, 
but  is  ordinarily  associated  with  the  grey  and 
white  granulations,  sometimes  forming  with  them 
racemose  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  liing, 
chiefly  in  the  upper  lobes.  At  other  times  it  is 
the  centre  of  an  affected  portion,  groups  of  grey 
granulations  apparently  radiating  from  it,  thus 
naturally  leading  to  the  supposition  that  a  species 
of  local  infection  has  been  set  up  by  the  yellow 
or  caseous  mass.  These  groups,  as  they  increase, 
exercise  great  pressure  on  the  various  granula- 
tions composing  them  and  on  the  intervening 
lung-tissue,  depriving  them  of  nutrition,  and 
thus  causing  death  of  the  part  by  caseation.  The 
decayed  portion  is  gradually  removed  either  by 
absorption  by  the  lymphatics,  or  by  expectoration ; 
in  the  latter  case  cavities  result.  ,  Careful  study 
of  oneof  these  tubercular  groups  will  demonstrate 
that  the  yellow  tubercle  is  but  a  later  condition 
of  the  grey,  in  which  caseation  has  commenced ; 
and  that  the  cavities,  large  or  small,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  result  of  the  softening  and  re- 
moval of  the  yellow  tubercle,  and  whatever  lung- 
tissue  happens  to  be  intermingled  with  it, 

4.  Caseous  masses. —  Caseous  masses  and 
yellow  infiltration  are  identical  in  constitution 
with  the  yellow  tubercle,  but  differ  in  size  and 
form,  arising  sometimes  from  the  aggregation  of  a 
number  of  yellow  granulations,  but  oftener  from 
the  rapid  caseation  of  inflammatory  exudations ; 
and  in  this  case  whole  lobes  become  affected 
with  what  is  then  called  yellow  infiltration. 

5.  Grey  infiltration:  catarrhal  pneumo- 
nia.—This  change  is  identical  with  the  'gela- 
tinous infiltration'  of  Laennec.  The  pressure 
on  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  caused  by  the  epi- 
thelial aggregations,  as  well  as  the  inflammatory 
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exudation,  gives  rise  to  obliteration  of  the  vessels 
and  oonseqnent  caseation,  and  in  this  way  large 
tracts  of  grey  pneumonia  are  converted  into 
yellow  masses  and  subsequently  become  exca- 
vations. 

6.  Red  hepatization. — Theresult  of  ordinary 
croupous  pneumonia  '.s  often  found  associated 
with  one  oi  the  above  forms  of  tubercle,  but 
more  commonly  occurring  in  the  lower  lobes, 
than  in  the  upper.  See  Lusos,' Inflammation  of. 

7.  FibroBla. — ^Fibrosis  is  largely  present  in 
phthisis,  but  preponderates  in  (1)  cases  originat- 
ing in  pleuro-pneumonia,  pleurisy  or  pneumonia ; 
and  (2)  in  cases  of  long  duration.  Fibrosis  is  the 
grea*  element  of  the  contractile  process,  whereby 
the  lungs  are  reduced  considerably  in  size,  cavi- 
ties of  large  capacity  are  cicatrized,  and  caseous 
masses  encapsulated ;  and  sometimes  grey  tuber- 
cle is  converted  into  thistissue. 

A  lung  invaded  by  fibrosis  is  reduced  in  size, 
and  presents  on  section  a  dense,  tough,  and  very 
hard  structure,  resembling  cartilage  in  its  resist>- 
ance  to  the  knife.  All  traces  of  the  alveoli  have 
disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  dark 
grey  or  black  fibrous  material,  into  which  run 
long  bands  of  whitish  fibrous  tissue,  harder  than 
the  darker  portions.  The  pleura  is  generally 
thickened,  and  the  septa  apparently  arise  from 
it  and  from  the  connective  tissue  at  the  root  of 
the  lung,  which  is  also  largely  increased.  Fibro- 
sis is  found  in  limited  portions  of  the  lung,  in 
nearly  all  kinds  of  phthisis,  forming  the  scars 
of  contracted  cavities^  or  tending  to  isolate  caseous 
masses  and  tubercular  aggregations.  When  mi- 
liary tubercle  becomes  converted  into  fibroid 
growth,  the  resulting  tissue  is  of  short  duration, 
owing  to  its  deficiency  of  blood  and  lymph- 
vessels;  caseation  consequently  takes  place  at 
various  points,  and  it  thus  perishes. 

8.  Chalky  masses. — Cretaceous  or  chalky 
material  is  found  in  chronic  cases,  lying  in  small 
masses  in  various  parts  of  the  lungs,  chiefly  at 
the  apices,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  cavities 
or  caseous  tracts,  and  generally  encapsulated  by 
fibroid  tissue.  • 

9.  Fibrinous  nodules. — These  bodies  have 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Eeginald  Thompson  in  cases 
where  large  hsemoptysis  has  occurred.  These 
vary  greatly  in  size,  and  consist  of  inhaled  blood : 
they  are  situated  at  portions  of  the  lung  where 
inspiratory  action  is  strongest.  When  first  found, 
they  appear  as  white  nodules  with  a  zone  of  red 
colouring  matter;  and  even  in  the  old  specimens 
some  traces  of  blood  in  th  e  form  of  crystals  of  hae- 
matine  are  to  be  found.  Microscopically  they  are 
shown  to  consist  of  fibrin  and  red_  corpuscles,  fill- 
ing the  alveoli  and  even  penetrating  the  alveolar 
wall.  The  masses  eventually  either  ( 1 )  separate 
from  the  surrounding  tissue  through  contraction 
of  the  fibrin,  leaving  a  capsule  adherent ;  or  (2). 
owing  to  admixture  with  bronchial  secretion  or 
some  such  septic  matter,  they  soften  into  a 
mortar-like  material,  and  are  got  rid  of  by  ex- 
pectoration; or  (3) -if  the  nodule  be  sufficiently 
large,  and  there  te  no  exit  for  its  contents,  the  re- 
sult is  the  formation  in  time  of  a  species  of  cavity 
filled  with  glairy  yellow  fluidj  resembling  honey. 

10.  Vesicular  emphysema. — Two  kinds  are 
noted  in  the  lungs  of  phthisical  patients.  Acute 
BesfcatereMipAysema  is  found  distributed  through- 


out the  lungs  of  those  dying  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis ;  and  chronic  local  emphyaema  occurs 
in  connection  with  chronic  tubercular  masses, 
and  specially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cicatrized 
cavities.  The  vesicles  are  few  in  number,  and 
often  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut,  and  are  generally 
to  be  found  at  the  apex,  or  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  lung. 

Microscopical  Chahaotebs.  —  In  cases  of 
tuberculosis  and  phthisis,  the  following  histo- 
logical features  (as  classified  by  Dr.  Green)  are 
present  in  the  lungs.  The  amount  of  importance 
to  be  attached  to  each  element  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

1.  Exfidation. — ^Exudation  of  fibrin  and  leu- 
cocytes into  the  alveoli,  resembling  that  of  crou- 
pous pneumonia,  the  fibrillation  not  being  quite 
so  distinct,  nor  the  coagulum  so  abundant.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  phthisis,  the  lung- 
consolidation  consists  of  exudatory  products 
mingled  with  epithelial  proliferation ;  and  in 
some  of  the  most  acute  instances,  these  two  pro- 
cesses have  constituted  the  only  lesion. 

2.  Epithelml  accumulatums. — An  accumulation 
of  large  epithelial  cells  may  be  found  within  the 
alveoli.  These  are  generally  large,  spheroidal 
cells,  about  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  a 
leucocyte,  containing  granular  matter,  and  a 
nucleus  and  nucleolus.  Some  smaller  ones  are 
also  observed,  indistinguishable  from  leuco- 
cytes. Within  the  alveoli  also  are  found  the 
so-called  '  giant  cells,'  which  are  held  by  Bering 
to  be  lymphatics  cut  across ;  by  Friedlander  to 
be  the  basis  of  tubercle ;  by  Klein  and  Green 
to  be  derived  from  the  alveolar  epithelium,  by 
fission  or  excessive  development.  These  appear 
at  first  as  spheroidal  masses  of  faintly  granular 
protoplasm,  reaching  555th  inch  in  diameter,  with 
numerous  nuclei — sometimes  as  many  as  thirty, 
and  bright  nucleol'.  After  a  while  they  increase 
in  size,  and  send  out  branched  processes,  from 
which  are  developed  other  smaller  protoplasmic 
masses,  so  that  a  branched  reticulum  is  formed 
round  the  original  giant-cell,  connecting  it  with 
other  giant-cells.  These  branches  are  often  di- 
rectly continuons  with  the  lymphoid  or  adenoid 
network  of  the  alveolar  wall,  to  be  presently 
alluded  to,  which  forms  a  circle  round  the  giant- 
cell  system.  Giant-cells  are  not  found  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  tubercle-development,  and  ap- 
pear after  some  of  the  products  of  exudation 
have  been  absorbed.  They  are  devoid  of  any 
vascular  supply,  and  are  consequently  subject 
to  caseation,  having  in  such  cases  previously 
undergone  a  peculiar  transformation  into  'a 
fibrillar  material.  Giant-cells  are  regarded  by 
Green  as  a  product  of  low  vitality,  incapable  of 
forming  organised  tissue ;  where  the  protoplasm 
grows,  the  nuclei  multiply,  but  the  highest 
manifestation  of  cell-life— -division  of  the  cell — 
does  not  take  place. 

3.  Interalveolar  growth. — This  is  a  thickening 
of  the  alveolar  wall  by  a  small-celled  lymphoid 
tissue,  consisting  of  minute  cells  not  larger  than 
a  leucocyte,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very 
delicate  reticulum.  This  growth  appears  to  com- 
mence in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  terminal 
bronchi,  first  in  the  form  of  a  few  lymphoid 
cells,  the  network  appearing  later,  and  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Sanderson  to  be  a  hyperplasia  ot 
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the  adenoid  tissue  already  existing  in  the  lungs ; 
for  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  lymphatics 
and  Ivniphoid  tissue  are  largely  piesent  in  these 
opgans,  and  that  the  alveolar  wall  is  considered 
ODe  of  the  densest  lymphatic  plexuses  of  the 
whole  body. 

The  small-celled  tissue  spreads  rapidly  .through 
the  alveoli,  invading  the  walls  of  the  capillaries, 
the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  sheaths,  di- 
miaiiihing  by  pressure  the  calibre  of  the  vessels, 
and'in  time  obliterating  them,  and  thus  giving 
rise  to-.necrobiosis  by  caseation  and  ulceration  of 
the  surrounding  tissues.  The  growth  fills  up 
tlie  alveoli,  and  thus  infiltrates  whole  tracts  of 
the  lung,  which  in  time  become  cut  off  from 
both  air  and  blood  supply.  This  either  degene- 
lates  by  caseation,  giving  rise  to  the  formation 
of  caviiies ;  or  the  cells  become  more  spindle- 
ihaped  and  branched ;  the  reticulum  more  fibri- 
nated;  and  then  gradual  fibrosis  of  the  nuclear 
(issue  takes  place.  Owing,  however,  to  the  dis- 
appearance and  obliteration  of  the  vessels,  this 
tissue  is  not  properly  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment,'and  soon  undergoes  caseation. 

i.  Interlobular  growth, — ^Increase  in  the  in- 
terlobular connective  tissue  resembles  the  pro- 
cess prevailing  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
organs  during  chronic  dieedse,  and  is  not  necessa- 
liljiassociatfid  with  consumption.  This  feature  is 
most  marked  in  cases  of  inflammatory  origin,  or 
There  the  disease  is  of  very  long  standing ;  and  the 
result  is  best  seen  in  the  large  fibrous  septa  often 
uxompanying  the  bronchi  and  great  blood-ves- 
eels,  as  is  specially  exemplified  in  fibroid  phthisis. 
Microscopically  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  interlobular  tissue, and  the  alveolar 
adenoid  growth  in  their  early  stages,  both  being 
riehly  ceilnlar ;  the  main  differences  being  the' 
lituntion  of  the  former  around  the  lobules, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  air  and 
blood-vessels,  whereas  the  latter  is  found  in  the 
alveolar  vail  and  smaller  bronchioles.  .  The 
interlobular  tissue  is  not  so  liable  to  retro- 
pade  changes,  owing  to  the  vascular  supply 
lieingless  liable  to  oljstructiou  and  obliteration; 
and,  ajjain,  the  alveolar  growth  has  a  more  deli- 
cate reticulum  of  fibres. 

Ohanges  in  the  bronchi,  pleuree,  and 
'hronohial  glaada.—lhe  bronchi  show,  in  many 
oaees,  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane,  giving 
rise  to  a  richly  cellular  secretion,  which  forms 
the  greater  proportion  -of  the  expectoration  of 
phthisis,  as  the  principal  lesion,  and  extending 
in  acuie  cases  throughout  the  whole  bronchial 
'tee ;  but  in  more  ichronio  forms  being  limited 
to  the  bronchi  leading  to  the  affected  lobules.  A 
leeond  and  more  important  change  is  the  infil- 
tration, noted  byEindfieisoh,  of  thesub-epithelial 
eonnective  tissue  by  large  cells  characteristic 
ot  scrofulous  inflammation,  and  very  difficult  of 
HMorption.  The  mucous  membrane  appears 
wlen  and  opaque;  the  epithelium  may  be 
Mfdiand  if, the  sub-epithelial  infiltration  dis- 
'"egiate,  small  ulcers  are  formed.  A  third 
7^"  " '!;«  infiltration  of  the  peribronchial 
tK  S  r  u  Prol'f''™tion  of  lymph-follicles  in 
ZJ  -  •  .  ""*""  bronchi,  owing  to  trans- 
STu'",''"''™  «ttbst«ncea,firom  the  bronchi 
TS  u  'y^Pliatics.  The  bronchi  from  these 
"wuges  become  reduced  in  calibre^and  conse- 


quently the  adjoining  ones,  aa  noticed  by  Gran- 
eher,  are  often  dilated  through  the  action  of 
increased  air-pressure  on  their  walls. 

In  laryngeal  phthisis  ulceration  is  to  be  found 
in  the  bronchi,  as  in  the  larynx,  the  changes  in 
which  will  be  presently,  stated  under  the  head  of 
Laryngeal  phlhiaia. 

The  pleura  is  often  adherent  over  the  region 
of  tuberoulisation,  when  the  formation  has  taken 
place  slowly,  and  is  comparatively  superficial. 
It  is  often  considerably  thickened,  as  in  fibroid 
phthisis,  to  the  extent  of  three  quarters  or  one 
inch  diameter,  the  layers  being  sometimes  sepa- 
rated, as  Dr.  Douglas  Powell  has  shown,  by  a 
gelatinous  material,  consisting  chiefiy  of  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  ])leura,  peritoneum,  arachnoid,  and  even 
the  pericardium,  may  be  the  seats  of  miliary 
tubercle  in  the  most  acute  form  of  phthisis, 
namely,  miliary  tuberculosis ;  but  it  is  genorfiUy 
noted  that  the  lungs  are  the  first  organs  at- 
tacked, and  it  is  extremely  rare  for  tubercle  to 
exist  in  any  organ  without  being  also  present  in 
the  lungs. 

The.  bronchial,  cervical,  mesenteric,  and  other 
glands  undergo  various  changes.  In  many,  and 
especially  in  advanced  cases,  the  bronchial 
glands  enlarge  and  become  deeply  pigmented; 
in  others  they  seem  to  partake  of  the  changes 
proceeding  in  the  lungs ;  they  become  affected 
with  grey  tubercle,  and  caseate,  and  occasionally 
cretify,  the  cretaceous  material  being,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  centre  of  the  gland,  though  the  reverse 
is  occasionally  the  case,  and  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter forms  a  shell  over  the  whole  gland  {eee 
Brokchial  Glands,  Diseases  of).  The  other 
lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  mesenteric,  are 
liable  to  similar  changes. 

Other  organs,  —The  stomach  and  intestines 
in  protracted  cases  become  greatly  attenuated,  all 
the  coats  being  thinned  and  wasted,  and  in  many 
cases  are  found  to  hare  undergone  lardaceous  de- 
generation, which  is  a  common  cause  of  diarrhoea 
in  phthisis.  Where  the  diarrhoea  has  been  very 
persistent,  it  is  common  to  find  extensive  ulce- 
ration of  the  jejunum,  ileum,  caecum,  and  large 
intestine,  extending  even  to  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  rectum,  the  caecum  being  earliest  attacked, 
and  generally  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than  the 
small  intestine.  The  ulcers  vary  much  in  form 
and  extent ;  in  some  instances  they  are  circular, 
clearly  cut  depressions ;  in  others,  and  this  is 
the  commoner  form,  they  present  large,  raised, 
irregular  edges,  with  faeces  adherent  to  their 
ragged  surfaces,  and  can  be  often  seen  through 
the  attenuated  external  wall  of  the  intestine. 
The  peritoneal  coat,  as  a  rule,  is  thickened  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  thus  perforation  of 
the  intestine  prevented.  The  earlier  stages  of 
this  process  appear  to  be: — miliary  tubercles 
form  in  the  submucous  coat,  not  only  in  the 
solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  pa,tohes,  but  scat- 
tered throughout  the  submucous  layer,  appear- 
ing as  shining  granules  through  the  epithelium ; 
yellow  points  of  caseation  become  visible  in 
some  parts^  and  small  abscesses  form  in  others, 
the  latter  appearing  to  have  their  seat  in  the 
solitary  and  agminate  glands;  and,  later  on, 
these  discharge,  leaving  ulcers  of  different 
forms.    Ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  peue 
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trates  very  deeply,  and  often  resembles  that  of 
old  dysentery.  Perforation  rarely  occurs,  on 
acconnt  of  the  thiclsening  of  the  peritoneal  coat 
taking  place  outside  the  ulcers,  but  occasionally 
it  doe?  occur,  causing  fatal  peritonitis. 

The  liver  is  rarely  normal,  but  generally  un- 
dergoes either  fatty  or  lardaceous  degeneration. 
The  spleen  is  softened,  and  very  commonly  larda- 
ceous. The  kidneys  are  not  generally  affected, 
but  where  albuminuria  has  prevailed  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  fatty  or  lardaceous  changes 
oocuT.  The  heart  is  usually  small,  and  the  mus- 
cular tissue  pale,  and  very  often  in  a  state  of 
fatty  dejjeneration  (Quain).  Fatty  growths  may 
be  found  on  the  surface. 

PATHOLoBY.^The  nature  of  tubercle  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  discussion.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  two  forms  of  tubercle  (scirrhous  and 
caseosp.)  were  recognised,  showing  that  even  at 
this  period  a  distinction  had  been  drawn  be- 
tween grey  and  yellow  tubercle.  Later  on,  the 
similarity  of  ihe  changes  occurring  in  the  tuber- 
cular masses  to  the  softening  of  scrofulous  glands, 
led  Portal  to  conclude  that  tubercles  were  en- 
gorged lymphatic  glands  situated  at  various 
parts  of  the  lungs,  the  engorgement  terminating 
in  suppuration.  Laennec  applied  the  term  tu- 
bercle to  miliary  aed  yellow  granulations,  as 
well  ns  to  grey  and  yellow  infiltration,  but  con- 
sidered that  it  was  a  sui  generis  production, 
unconnected  with  inflammation.  BrousSais,  An- 
dral.  and  Oruveilhier  assigned  an  inflammatory 
origin  to  tubercle,  the  latter  considering  that 
tubei^cle  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs.  At  length  Virchow 
restricted  the  term  '  tubercle '  to  the  grey  granu- 
lation, which,  according  to  him,  originates  in 
the  connective  tissue,  and  is  of  a  celliilar  nature. 
Eokitansky,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  and  others 
considered  that  tubercle  is  principally  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  blood-vessels,  the  different  varieties 
depending  on  the  kind  of  exudation,  and  on  the 
part  played  by  the  leucocytes.  Dr.'  Williams 
does  not  exclude  the  additional  action  of  the 
local  t^issues,  the  connective  tissue,  the  epithe- 
lium, and  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  lung;  but  he 
assigns  the  principal  part  to  the  exuded  materials 
from  the  blood-vessels,  especially  to  the  leuco- 
cytes, regarding  the  lymphatic  cells  in  the 
small-celled  tissue  as  identical  with  leucocytes 
in  their  nature  and  action,  and  that  when  in- 
creased in  their  number  in  denser  masses,  they : 
constitute  grey  tubercle.  This  may  pass '  into 
the  state  of  yellow  tubercle  by  the  process  of 
caseation,  Vhi'ch  consists  of  fatty  degeneration 
and  disintegration  of  these  masses,  efltlrely  de- 
stroying their  remaining  vitality.  Drs.  Sander- 
son and  Wilson  Fox  have  demonstrated  the  grey 
tubercle  to  consist  of  the  small-celled  adenoid 
tissue  with  such  epitheliU  accumulations  as  may 
be  imprisoned  in  the  course  of  its  growth  ;  and 
the  latter  holds  that  this  small-celled  tissue  is 
to  be  found  in  all  forms  of  tubercle  and  in  con- 
BumptivB  infiltrations.  Dr.  T.  H.  Green  main- 
tains the  existence  of  all  four  classes  of  histo- 
logical elements  as  enumerated  above,  in  the 
lesions  of  phthisis,  and  that  the  small-celled 
tissue  is  not  typical  of  phthisis,  as_  it  may  ap- 
pear in  chronic  inflammations  of  various  organs, 
as  of  the  kidney  and  liver.     In  some  of  the 


most  rapid  instances  of  acute  phthisis  (not  acute 
tuberculosis)  he  can  detect  nothing  but  the 
products  of  exudation  so  closely  packed  as  to 
cause  their  own  breaking  down.  At  the  same 
time  he  admits  the  large  part  played  by  the 
adenoid  growth  in  grey  granulations.  Charcot, 
after  careful  histological  study,  strongly  advo- 
cates the  unity  of  phthisis,  and  aflirms  that  in 
caseous  pneumonia  he  finds,  as  in  grey  granula- 
tion, two  zones — first,  a  cential  region,  consisting 
of  little  else  than  exudation-products  and  caseous 
debris,  in  which  reagents  can  bring  to  view  fibres 
of  lung-tissue ;  and,  secondly,  a  peripheral  re^ 
gion  {'£07ie  emhryonrtaire')  made  up  of  adenoid 
growths  and  giant-cells.  He  considers  that  the 
last  two  elements  are  the  basis  of  tubercle,  which 
is  always  a  peribronchial  product,  and  that 
caseation  does  not  take  pLice  without  their  being 
present.  Charcot  points  out  that  croupous  pneu- 
monia occurs  in  tubercular  lungs,  and  clears  up, 
leaving  no  residue  behind ;  and  argues  that  pneu- 
monia alone  cannot  produce  the  caseous  masses. 
Though  great  difference  of  opinion  thus  ap- 
pears to  exist  is  to  the  relative  parts  played  by 
exudation  and  adenoid  growth  in  the  pathology 
of  phthisis,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  deduce  some 
■general  conclusions  which  may  elucidate  many 
of  the  difScuIties. 

The  part  played  by  inflammation  in  phthisical 
lungs,  in  Spite  of  Charcot's  doctrine,  is  very 
large,  and  we  may  conclude  that  grey  and  yellow 
infiltration  are  varieties  of  the  pneumonic  pro- 
cess, probably  of  a  low  type,  with,  as  Dr.  Fox 
remarks,  '  that  invasion  of  the  ftlvfeoli  by  the 
Small-celled  tissue  which  leads  to  the  obliteration 
of  the  capillaries  and  slow  necrobiosis'  of  the 
part  involved.' 

Of  the  inflammatory  products  found  in  phthisis, 
the  fibrinous  or  easily  absorbed  element  is  scarce, 
and  the  corpuscular,  or  cellular,  which  is  not 
6asily  absorbed,  is  common ;  and  this  last  ele- 
ment, in  order  to  be  absorbed,  has  generally  to 
pass  through  the  process  of  caseation. 

The  absorption  of  caseous  matter  by  the 
lymphatics  is  attended  by  a  considerable  araouit 
of  irritation,  and  thus  we  get  adenoid  hyper- 
plasia or  tuberculosis.  This  may  be  foca^  aS 
when  we  see  a  group  of  miliary  nodules  sur- 
rounding a  caseous  centre,  the  rest  of  the  lung 
being  apparently  free  ;  or  general,  infecting  the 
lymphatics  of  the  lungs,  and  it  may  be  of  other 
organs,  as  is  seen  in  acute  tuberculosis.  The 
future  of  grey  tubercle  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  its  rate  of  production,  and  its  relation  to 
blood-vessels.  When  not  clustered  closely  to- 
gether, and  when  unaccompSnied  by  rnfiam- 
mation,  it  may  gradually  dty  Up.and  even  in 
time  be  converted  into  fibrous  tissue;  but  if, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  increase  of  the  adenoid 
grbvrth  leads  to  obliteration  of  the  capillaries, 
we  have  caseation  and  excavation,  with  fresh 
local  infections. 

The  two  principal  factors  in  the  pathol<^  ot 
'  phthisis  then  are  irritation  and  infection ;— ^ 

Irritation. — Under  this  term  may  be  included 
the  various  inflammatory  processes  and  other 
local  agents,  which  affect  the  alveolar  wall  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  their  action. 

Infection. — Infection  is  either  local,  through 
inflaminatory  processes,  as  the  result  of  irritation: 


or  torn  general  state  of  system,  as  in  cases  from 
family  predisposition,  where  the  lymphatics  are 

prinwrily  "fl^'^'''"'-  '      ,,     , 

It,  therefore,  appears  most  probable  tnp.t  'iie 
various  pulmonary  processes — the  exudation  of 
leucocytes,  the  formation  of  giant  cells,  the  ade- 
noid hyperplasia,  are  all  indications  of  some 
general  Uood-crasis,  manifesting  itself  chiefly  in 
the  lungs,  on  account  of  the  large  circulatory 
area  involved,  but  not  necesparily  confined  to 
their  limits.  We  may  suppose  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  form 
and  exude  cells,  which  grow  and  do  not  develop 
into  tissup,  but  die  and  caseate,  and  in  this  state 
irritate  the  lymphatic  lystem,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary lymphatics  in  pa-ticular.  We  must  bear 
in  miud  that  the  increase  of  the  adenoid  tissue 
takes  place  aj'ter  the  exudation,  the  epithelial 
proliferatiots  and  formation  of  giant-cells.  What 
the  imitating  quality  of  the  blood  is,  whether 
jhemical  or  histological,  and  why  cellular  exu- 
dation should  be  less  easily  absorbed  than  fibri- 
ism,  aie  problems  still  to  be  solved. 

SiMPTOMS.— (o)  First  stage, — The  symptoms 
•i  pulmonary  phthisis  in  the  first  stage  may  be 
vhtu  suramarised  : — Cough,  becoraiiig  more  per- 
listent;  mucous  expectoration ;  loss  of  colour  and 
itiengih;  emaciation;  night-sweats;  sometimes 
lots  of  hair ;  pjilse  somewhat  quickened,  though 
tliis  is  not  invariable ;  and  a  temperature  rising 
above  the  normal  in  the  afternoon,  and  sinking 
below  it  in  the  morning.  M.  Peter  has  noted  in 
many  cases  a  rise  in  temperature  on  the  affected 
iide  during  this  stage ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
general  temperature  of  the  body,  though  slight 
pyrexia  is  often  present,  tubercle-formation  is 
quite  possible  without  any  rise  of  temperature,  or 
may  even  be  mark(>d  by  a  depression,  as  Surgeon- 
1^01:  Akock  and  others  have  shown.  Fain  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  chest  is  occasionally  present ; 
and  the  number  of  respirations  are  generally  in- 
creased, though  this  depends  on  the  amount  of 
'jibemlfisation  proceeding.  Some  hold  that  dys- 
pniEa  is  an  early  symptom  and  precedes  all  others, 
but  the  writer  has  found  quite  the  opposite — that 
patients  do  not  notice  their  breath  to  be  short 
until  their  lungs  are  seriously  involved.  Disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  powers,  and  considerable 
irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
»ith  a  red  streak  on  the  gums,  is  noticeable  in 
«m,  though  chiefly  in  the  acute  forms.  The 
tongue  becomes  white,  the  bowels  torpid,  and  the 
wine  scanty.  The  most  constant  of  the  above 
symptoms  are  the  persistent  cough,  with  mucous 
expectoration,  and  the  pro^essive  emaciation  ;- 
«ud  in  many  cases  so  obsture  are  the  beginnings 
of  the  disease,  that  these  are  the  only  Symptoms ' 
discoverable. 


(OTIS.— The  physical  signs,  after  the 
Htst  stage,  depend  to  a  great  extent  (1)  on  the 
number  and  aggregation  of  the  miliary  tubercles ; 
\C)  on  the  amount  of  consolidation  they  give  rise 
I? ' '™  (3)  on  the  irritation  which  their  forma- 
nou  causes  in  the  lung. 

As  a  rule  tubercle-formation  commences  at 
™  »P«i  of  one  lung,  and  is  detected  by  the 
PWfuce  of  certain  physical  signs  in  the  supra- 
™P™,  supraclavicular,  or  sub-clavicular  re- 
da,  Tt  "^"'  "tending  downwards  at  a  later 
•   "^  "gns  vary  much  in  particular  cases, 
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but  consist  at  the  first  in  an  im,pairment  of  the 
ordinary  respiratory  murmur  by  a  species  of 
crepitation,  differing  from  the  pneumonic  crejii- 
tation  chiefly  in  its  more  scattered  chai'acter,  in 
its  being  audible  with  both  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, and  in  its  crumpling  nature.  Many 
authors,  however,  maintain  that  an  earlier  sign 
is  the '  wavy'  breathing  (T.  Thomjjaon),  or '  resfv- 
ration  sacoadi '  of  the  French;  Accompanying 
this  is  increased  vocal  resonance  and  broncho- 
phony, veith  more  distinct  conduction  of  the 
cardiac  sounds ;  and  percussion  discovers  dul- 
ness  of  varying  shades  in  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  regions.  When  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  consolidation  has  taken  place  some 
impairment  of  the  mobility  of  one  side  of  the  ■ 
chest  may  be  noticed;  this  is  to  be  detected 
under  the  clavicle,  where,  if  any  adhesion  of  the 
pleura  exists,  there  may  be  some  flattening. 
Another  significant  sign  is  the  dry  friction- 
sound,  audible  generally  in  the  supra-scapular 
and  scapular  regions,  and  indicating  limited 
plenritis  from  a  nodule  of  tubercle  formedvim- 
mediately  below  the  membrane.  The  sub-clavian 
murmur,  much  dwelt  on  by  old  authors;  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  depended  on.  The  dulness 
usually  appears  first  above  the  scapula,  next  over 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  gradually 
extends  downwards,  being  limited  generally  for 
a  considerable  period  by  the  third  rib. 

A  Ciireful  comparison  must  be  made  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  and  often  between 
diflferent  portions  of  the  same  side,  as  otherwise 
the  slighter  shades  of  dulness,  and  the  minor  dif- 
ferences in  the  respiration-sounds,  which  charac- 
terise the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  lung,  will 
escape  notice. 

When  the  crepitation  and  the  wheezing — which 
may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  irritation  in 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  caused  by  tuberculosis — 
have  Subsided',  prolonged  expiration,  and  certain 
varieties  of  tubular  sound,  show  condensation  of 
the  lung- tissue  around  the  neighbouring  bronchi; 
and  a  certain  amount  of  dulness  is  -to  be  de- 
tected. 

(i)  Second  and  Third  stages. — The  symptoms 
which  accompany  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  soft- 
ening of  tubercular  masses  and  their  subsequent 
excavation,  are  by  no  means  uniform.  Many 
authors  associate  this  stage  with  marked  signs 
of  pyrexia,  with  copious  nightjsweats,  and  in-' 
crease  of  cough  and  emaciation  ;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  for,  according  to  the  writer's 
experience,  the  process  may  go  on  with  even  sub- 
taormal  temperatures,  and  with  •  gain  of  weight ; 
but  as  fresh  formation  of  tubercle  often  accom- 
panies the  softening  process,  some  of  the  above 
symptoms,  which  have  been  assigned  to  soften- 
ing, ma^  be  due  to  the  tuberculisation  and 
pneumonia  accompanying  it.  The  symptoms 
which  should  be  most  depended  upon  for  the  de- 
tection of  softening  are — increase  of  cough,  and 
expectoration  of  a  yellow  colour,  occasionally 
streaked  with  blood.  If  the  expectoration  be  care- 
fully collected  and  boiled  with  an  equal  volume 
of  caustic  soda,  of  the  strength  of  20  grains  to 
the  ounce,  and  the  sediment  then  placed  under  a 
moderate  magnifying  power  of  the  inici:oscope, 
delicate  filaments  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  of 
hook-like  shape,  or  else  exhibiting  the  charao- 
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ters  of  the  nlveoli,  may  be  detected.  The  sputum 
chiefly  consists  of  pus,  with  2  to  4  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  and  a  large  proportion  of  phosphates. 
Pouchet  found  monads  and  bacteria ;  and  Koch 
has  recently  described  the  peculiar  bacilli,  be- 
lieved by  him  to  constitute  the  virus  of  tubercle. 
Dr.  Ehrlich  has  given  an  elaborate  process  for 
shoTving  these  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  (Beut.  Med. 
Wochensch.  May  6  ;  and  Med.  IHmes  and  Gax. 
May  27,  1882.)     See  Baciixi,  in  Appendix. 

_  Physical  aigna. — The  signs  which  these  changes 
give  rise  to  are  often  obscure.  The  percussion- 
sounds  vary ;  sometimes  there  is  an  increase  of 
duluess,  possibly  due  to  pneumonia  of  adjacent 
lobules  ;  at  other  times,  hyper-resonance,  as  if 
air  had  Uken  the  place  of  the  expectorated 
masses.  In  all  these  cases  much  depends  upon 
the  situation  of  the  lesion.  The  formation 
of  a  cavity  deep  in  the  lung,  and  far  from 
the  chest-walls,  may  take  place  without  being 
detected,  except  by  the  expectoration ;  whereas 
the  formation  of  a  similar  one  on  the  surface 
gives  rise  to  unequivocal  signs.  Auscultation 
reveals— where  formerly  bmnchophony  and  fine 
crepitus  existed— crepitation  of  a  very  coarse 
character^  commencing  with  a  click  sound,  and 
after  a  while  developing  .into  a  croak.  When 
this  last  note  has  been  reached,  loud  tubular 
sounds  become  audible  on  coughing,  and  we 
soon  get  the  sounds  characteristic  of  a  cavity. 
The  great  distinguishing  features  of  these  moist 
sounds  of  softening  are  their  variety,  their  short 
duration,  and  their  concentration  over  one  small 
portion  of  the  lung.  In  phthisis,  crepitation 
much  more  commonly  signifies  tubercle-formation 
or  pneumonia  than  it  does  softening  of  already 
formed  tubercular  masses.  The  formation  of  a 
cavity  is  generally  followed  by  regular  mom'ng 
expectoration,  usually  opaque,  and  nummular 
in  form,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  unless 
interfered  with  by  treatment,  by  the  usual  con- 
sumptive train  of  symptoms,  if  these  have  not 
already  appeared.  These  are  —  night-sweats, 
slightly  elevated  temperature  at  night,  and  rapid 
loss  of  flesh,  strength,  and  colour.  The  drawn 
look  of  the  face,  the  hectic  spot  on  the  cheek, 
the  pearly  white  colour  of  the  sclerotic,  the  club- 
bing of  the  fingers,  and  other  signs  which  mark 
the  confirmed  consumptive,  generally  belong  to 
this  stage,  and  all  more  or  less  denote  blood- 
infection  from  the  lung-products,  sometimes  even 
simulating  pysemia. 

The  weakness  of  voice,  so  common  in  chronic 
phthisis,  is  distinct  from  the  total  aphonia  of 
laryngeal  phthisis,  and  has  been  shown  to  be 
due  to  granular  degeneration  of  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx.  Marcet  has  shown  that  in 
phthisis  the  muscles  generally  undergo  degene- 
ration. 

The  history  of  a  cavity  follows  one  of  four 
courses.     See  also  Cavity  ;  and  Vomica. 

1.  It  may  remain  patent,  secreting  pus,  like  a 
chronic  abscess,  but  not  increasing  in  size. 

2.  It  may  enlarge.by  caseation  and  ulceration 
going  on  in  its  walls,  by  which  process  blood- 
vessels may  become  exposed.  In  this  case  the 
expectoration  becomes  more  nummular  and 
abundant,  containing  quantities  of  lung-tissue 
iind  remains  of  bronchi ;  and  excavation  may  in 
time  convert  the  lung  into  a  mere  pleural  bag. 


devoid  of  lung-tissue,  with  what  remains  of  the 
bronchi  opening  into  it.  The  physical  signs 
attending  this  increase  in  size  are  amphoric 
breathing,  and  often  hyper-resonance  on  percus- 
sion, or  cracked-pot  sound ;  and  the  voice  and 
cough  may  be  accompanied  by  metallic  tinkling, 
especially  if  the  communication  with  the  bronchi 
is  narrow. 

3.  It  may  open  into  the  pleura,  and  cause 
pneumothorax  or  pyopneumothorax.  That  this 
does  not  occur  oftener  is  owing  to  the  adhesive 
pleurisy  which  so  often  accompanies  the  early 
consolidations  of  phthisis,  especially  if  the  tu- 
bercle be  superficial.     See  Pleuba,  Diseases  of. 

i.  It  may  contract,  and  the  sides  approach- 
ing each  other  form  at  length  a  firm,  tough 
cicatrix,  causing  a  stretching  of  the  surround- 
ing tissue,  and  often  considerable  displacement 
of  the  neighbouring  organs.  This  is  the  natu- 
ral cure  of  the  third  stage  of  phthisis,  and  is 
evidenced  in  most  cases  by  a  flattening  of  the 
chest-wall,  chiefly  in  the  infrarclavicular  space, 
a  disappearance  of  the  cavernous  sounds,  and  a. 
substitution  of  deflcient  or  harsh  breathing,  and 
sometimes  of  healthy  sounds  over  the  seat  of 
the  cavity.  Percussion  often  discovers  that  the 
sound  lung  is  drawn  across  the  median  line  to 
the  affected  side  ;  and  if  the  cavity  be  in  the  left 
lung,  the  heart  and  stomach  may  be  displaced 
upwards,  the  former  organ  being  generally  lilted 
towards  the  axilla,  the  apex  describing  the  are 
of  a  circle,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aorta.  If  the  cavity  be  in  the 
right  lung,  we  may  expect  the  liver  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  the  heart  displaced  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line,  reaching  occasionally  beyond  the 
right  nipple.  Contraction  of  a  cavity  always  takes 
place  towards  a  fixed  point,  which  is  sometimes 
an  adhesion  of  the  pleura,  but  more  generally; 
the  root  of  the  affected  lung ;  and  in  this  way 
the  remarkable  vagrancy  of  the  physical  signs 
is  explained ;  for  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
cavernous  sounds  audible  above  the  scupula, 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  heard  in  the 
sub-clavicular  region,  and  again  in  the  inter- 
scapular regions  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 
audible  in  the  supra-scapular  fossa. 

Of  these  destinies  of  a  lung-excavation,  the 
two  first  are  undoubtedly  the  commonest.  Where 
the  cavity  remains  quiescent,  and  no  fresh 
tubercle-formation  takes  place,  the  patient  may 
live  on  for  years,  with  only  the  inconvenience 
of  regular  expectoration  and  occasional  dyepn(sa,.> 
and  preserve  the  appearance  of  actual  health.. 
iWhere  a  cavity  continues  to  increase  by  further 
ulcerative  processes,  tuberculosis  soon  attacks 
the  opposite  lung ;  and  this  organ  passing  rapidly 
from  consolidation  into  excavation,  the  cough 
and  expectoration  increase,  hectic  fever  becomes 
more  frequent,  the  patient  reaches  an  extreme 
state  of  emaciation,  the  adipose  tissue  disappears 
from  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  temporal  and 
malar  bones  become  prominent,  the  jaws  are 
sharply  defined,  the  scapulae,  ribs,  and  sacra  all 
stand  out,  as  if,  as  is  really  the  case,  they  were 
only  covered  by  skin,  and  the  patient  becomes 
to  all  appearances  a  mere  skeleton.  By  an  all- 
wise  arrangement  a  kind  of  balance  seems  to  be. 
maintained  between  the  diminished  requirements 
of  the  body  and  the  mass  of  the  blood,  for  thia 
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latter  is  redncad  in  bulk  in  proportion  to  the 
lesBened  respiratory  surface,  and  the  individual 
thus  gradually  dwindles  and  sinks. 

In  the  last  stage  of  phthisis  various  symptoms 
appear  indiMtive  of  the  disorganisation  the  blood 
has  undergone,  and  the  manifest  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  life.  Thromboses  may  arise  in  the 
veins  of  the  extremities ;  cedema  of  the  ankles 
and  feet  ensues  j  bed-sores  form  on  those  parts 
vhere  the  pressure  is  greatest,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  hips,  buttocks,  and  sacrum ;  and  aphthse 
appear  on  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and  when 
removed  are  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop,  rapidly 
spreading  round  the  hard  palate,  buccal  surface, 
and  gums.  Ulceration  of  some  part  of  the 
macous  ihembrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  is 
not  uncommon,  the  part  affected  bt^ing  gene- 
lallj  the  edge  of  the  tongue,  or  the  buccal  sur- 
face in  the  region  of  the  back  molars.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  soft  palate  rarely  occurs  except  in 
rannection  with  syphilis.  Near  the  end  profuse 
sweats  follow  the  swallowing  of  all  fluids.  The 
breathing  becomes  .quicker,  and  expectoration 
more  and  more  difScult.  Diarrhoia  prevails  at 
this  stage,  and  often  proves  fat.al  before  the 
pulmonary  lesions  have  reached  their  furthest 


Death  may  occur  in  several  ways,  either — 

(1)  by  apnoea,  from  inability  to   expectorate ; 

(2)  by  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in- 
ducing lividity  and  dyspnoea;  (3)  by  pneumo- 
thorax', or,  (4)  by  exhaustion,  the  heart's  action 
gradually .&iling,  the  patient  being  utterly  pro- 
strated, either  by  the  'wasting  course  of  the 
disease,  or  by  the  attendant  diarrhoea.  Hsemo- 
ptysis  may  cause  death,  either  by  collapse  from 
ioisofblood,  orby  suffocation  through  the  blood 
rapidly  filling  the  air-cells. 

Some  of  the  principal  symptoms  of  phthisis 
inquire  a  fuller  description. 

Temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration. — 
Tlio  kmperatme  of  phthisis  is  both  pyrexial 
and , (abnormal,  its  varieties  depending  partly 
on  the  amonnt  of  tuberoulisation  and  inflam- 
mitoiy  process  going  on,  and  partly  on  the  ex- 
tent to  whih  the  constitutional  powers  are  de- 
pressed. The  high  temperatures  are  due  to  the 
former,  the  low  ones  to  the  latter  cause.  The 
range  extends  from  106°  F.  or  107?  F.,  noted  in 
acute  phthisis,  down  to  90-5°  F.,  observed  by  Le- 
bert.  The  writer  has  seen  morning  records  as  low 
as91'6°F.  In  many  cases  of  quiescent  phthisis 
luthe  first  and  third  stage,  the  observations  are 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  subnormal,  and 
only  teach  the  healthy  standard  in  the  after- 
noon. It  is  even'  possible  for  tubercle  to  form, 
end  for  softening  and  excavation  to  take  place, 
mthout  any  rise  of  temperature. 

Where,  however,  tubenie-formation  is  accom- 
panied by,  elevation  of  temperature  it  is  post- 
iiierid(an,,and  by  no  means  continuous  in  cha- 
pter,-the  phenomena  being  as  follows:— The 
Bse  commences  after  2  p.m.  and  continues  till 
8  P.M,,  ifhen  the  maximum,  which  may  attain 
103°  or  \W  F.,  is  reached.  A  fall  then  begins, 
«oel  oontraues  till  4  or  5  a.m.,  when  the  minimum, 
wiictmay  be  as  low  as  94°  F.,  but  is  generally 
"lout  95'  J.  OP  96°  F.,  is  attained.  After  this 
"  Paaual  recovery  takes  place,  und  by  10 
•11  tK.  normal  temperatures  are  reached. 


During  the  process  of  softening  the  post- 
meridian rise  appears  to  be  maintainotl  later 
in  the  day,  the  mazimnm  being  renched  at 
10  or  11  P.M.  In  active  cases  iu  the  third  stage, 
where  excavation  is  proceeding  or  extending, 
and  where  also  fresh  tuberculosis  may  be  taking 
place,  the  thermic  chart  approaches,  more  closely 
to  that  of  suppuration  and  pyaemia,  and  shows 
great  extremes,  the  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures of  phthisis  being  noted  at  this  stage. 
The  rise  commences  soon  after  noon,  and  con- 
tinues till  S  P.M.,  or  even  till  10  p.m.,  when  the 
maximum  of  103°  to  104°  F.  is  reached,  and 
a  fall  rapidly  follows,  95°  F.  and  94°  F.  being 
very  commonly  reached  before  6  a.m.  Then  re- 
covery sets  iu,  and  normal  records  are  observed 
about  10  A.M.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
temperature  iu  phthisis  are-^(l)  the  post-mei* 
dian  form  of  its  pyrexia ;  and  (2)  the  remarkable 
fall  at  night  to  subnormal  figures,  showing  col- 
lapse of  the  vital  powers. 

The  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  does  not  gene- 
rally affect  the  temperature,  unless  a  large 
amount  of  blood'  has  been  inhaled  into  the  air- 
cells.  Under  these  circumstances  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia is  set  up,  and  the  temperature  remains 
elevated  until  its  subsidence  ;  or,  if  it  does  not 
subside,  but  gives  rise  to  secondary  tubercle, 
the  chart  will  assume  the  pyrexi.il  character  of 
acute  tuberculosis.  Night-sweats,  as  a  rule, 
lower  the  temperature  for  the  ■  time,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the 
pyrexia,  as  they  are  noted  sometimes  in  non- 
pyrexiiil  cases,  but  rather  as  «,  flux  from  the 
skin,  due  to  loss  of  power  ra.  its  vaso-motor  sys- 
tem. The  influence  of  diarrhoea  on  the  tempera- 
ture depends  entirely  on  its  form  and  causatiox. 
Where  it  drpends  on  acidity  of  the  priiuse  viae 
and  dyspepsia,  it  exercises  no  influence ;  where 
it  arises  from  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the 
intestines,  and  is  siccompanied  by  dropsy,  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  may  be  looked  for. 
Where,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  due  to  in- 
testinal ulceration,  a  decided  rise  of  temperature 
takes  place,  generally  in  the  evening,  succeeded 
by  equally  well-marked  morning  remissions,  if 
the  ulceration  is  extensive.  Albuminuria,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  tends  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  more  so  as  the  kidneys  become 
more  deeply  involved,  the  blood  is  more  dis 
organised,  and  dropsy  supervenes. 

The  pulse  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  disease,  and  the  amount  of  lung- 
surface  involved.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
of  chronic  phthisis  its  character  is  weak,  regu- 
lar, and  little  above  the  normal  standard.  In 
cases  of  acute  disease,  it  has  a  frequency  of  100 
to  140,  but  its  rise,  as  a  rule,  follows,  sometimes 
after  a  long  interval,  that  of  the  temperature. 
Considerable  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
lungs  without  any  rise  of  pulse. 
-  Sespiratian  vunes  according  to  the  amount  of 
lung-surface,  involved,  being /normal  in  early 
quiescent  stages,  and  rapid  in  cases  of  extensive 
advanced  disease.  Nevertheless  in  acute  phthisis 
and  acute  tuberculosis,  therespirationsare  gene- 
rally rapid,  even  before  the  lungs  are  largely 
obstructedi  and  in  these  cases  there  is  a  definite 
pulse-respiration  ratio.  In  phthisis  generally 
this  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  but  the  observation 
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ef  the  number  of  respirations  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  pulse. 

Diarrhoea. — Diarrhoea  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  tends  more  to 
weaken  and  emaciate  the  patient  than  the  harass- 
ing cough,  the  persistent  pyrexia,  or  the  drenching 
night-sweats.  In  the  first  stnge  an  opposite 
condition,  namely,  constipation,  prerails,  bnt  in 
the  third  stage  it  is  tolerably  common  and  very 
obstinate  in  character.  The  diarrhoea  Taries  in 
intensity,  according  to  its  cause.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  (1)  acidity  of  the  primse  viae  and 
consequent  indigestion,  and  is  trivial  in  character. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  (2)  atony  of  the  intestines, 
and  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  flux,  like  night- 
sweats;  (3)  in  other  oases  it  is  due  to  lardaceous 
degeneration  of  the  intestines,  especially  of  the 
small  intestine.  The  diarrhcea  is  not  always 
very  profuse  in  these  last  cases,  but  it  is  very 
persistent,  and  not  uncommonly  accompanied  by 
vomiting  of  a  very  obstinate  kind.  Lastly  (4.)  it 
may  originate  in  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  as 
has  been  described.  Here  the  diarrhcea  is  very 
persistent,  the  stools  ochrey  and  soft,  and  some- 
times streaked  with  blood ;  the  patient  often  com- 
plains of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  referred  to  the  seat 
of  ulceration,  and  experiences  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure. This  is  usually  found  over  the  ileo-osecal 
valve,  but  in  cases  of  extensive  ulceration  the 
writer  has  traced  it  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
ileum,  into  the  colon  (ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending),  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Flatus  and 
a  tympanitic  condition  of  the  abdomen  is  often 
present  in  extreme  cases,  but  generally  after  in- 
testinal perforation.  The  diarrhoea  prevails  most 
at  night,  but  in  advanced  instances  continues  day 
and  night,  and  exhausts  the  patient  greatly. 

State  of  the  Blood. — The  principal  changes 
in  phthisis  are  a  diminution  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles (Malassez),  and  of  the  hsemoglobulin 
(Quinquand) ;  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
leucocytes,  and  in  the  proportion  of  fibrin  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  In  advanced  cases  aggrega- 
tions of  granules,  varying  in  size  from  ^'gth  to  ^  a 
red  corpuscle,  have  been  observed.  The  masses 
are  often  large  enough  in  size  to  occupy  a  third 
of  the  field  of  the  microscope ;  and  when  ob- 
served for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
98°  or  100°  F.  these  granules  appear  to  develop 
into  organisms,  and  to  move  about  in  the  blood. 
Their  nature  and  function  are  quite  unknown. 

Varieties. — We  have  hitherto  traced  the  course 
of  a  typical  case  of  consumption  in  its  various 
stages,  and  we  must  now  draw  attention  to  the 
different  forms  the  disease  includes,  always  pre- 
mising that  while  they  differ  in  symptoms,  in 
prognosis,  and  in  duration,  they  cannot  be  erected 
into  distinct  pathological  varieties,  as  they  are 
merely  forms  of  the  same  disease,  and  between 
each  is  to  be  found  every  kind  of  anatomical 
and  clinical  connection. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  forms : — 

I.  Acute.— 1.  Acute  tuberculosis.  2.  Scrofu- 
lous pneumonia,  or  acute  phthisis.  3.  Acute 
tuberculo-pneumoniq  phthisis. 

II.  CArontc— 4.  Catarrhal  phthisis.  5.  Fibroid 
phthisis.  6.  Scrofulous  phthisis.  7.  Haemorrhagic 
phthisis.  8.  Laryngeal  phthisis.  9.  Chronic 
tubercular  phthisis.    '  '    '■  _ 

1.  Acute  TuberculoslB.— This  term  is  re- 


stricted hy  the  Gfermans  to  cases  of  general  tuber- 
culosis where  more  than  one  serous  membrane  is 
affected  with  tubercle,  in  addition  to  the  lung,  but 
it  is  here  used  to  denote  all  acute  pulmonary  cases 
where  miliary  tubercle,  which  has  not  begun  to 
caseate,  is  the  principal  lesion.  The  history  is  as 
follows :  a  young  person  of  either  sex  is  suddenly 
attacked  with  feverish  symptoms,  pungent  heat 
of  body,  rapid  pulse,  extreme  oppression,  and  over- 
whelming weakness,  dry-coated  tongue,  red  at 
edges,  soon  becoming  brown  in  the  centre,  sordes 
on  the  teeth  and  lips,  gastric  disturbance  and 
diarrhoea,  and  occasional  delirium,  the  symptoms 
closely  resembling  those  of  enteric  fever,  for 
which  the  disease  is  often  at  first  mistaken. 
Cough  and  slight  expectoration  come  on;  fine 
crepitation  and  bronchial  rhonchus  take  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  vesicular  sounds ;  and  occasionally 
some  dulness  is  detected  over  the  posterior  re- 
gions of. the  chest.  The  patient  wastes  rapidly; 
the  breathing  becomes  more  and  more  embar- 
rassed ;  the  sputu^m  rusty ;  the  crepitation  more 
general  and  louder.  Later  on,  the  symptoms  of 
collapse  appear — the  pulse  becomes  mors  rapid 
and  feeble,  the  aspect  ghastly  or  livid,  cold  per- 
spirations appear,  and  death  occurs  within  a  few 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  first  onset.  Or  the 
symptoms  may  be  more  cerebral  in  character, 
denoting  that  the  meninges  are  the  seat  of  miliary 
tubercle.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the 
head,  vomiting,  and  intolerance  of  light;  begins  to 
mutter  and  to  give  wrong  answers ;  and  then  has 
marked  delirium.  The  aspect  is  heavy  and  con- 
fused; hypersesthesia  of  skin  (Empis)  appears  ; 
and  double  vision,  though  squinting  is  not  always 
noticeable.  Granulations  can  often  be  detected 
by  the  ophthaltaoscope  in  the  fundus  oculi. 
Twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and 
sometimes  of  the  face  occur,  followed  by  convul 
sions,  and  by  paralysis  of  the  sphincters.  Dila- 
tation of  the  pupils  and  other  signs  of  efiusion 
supervene,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose.  In 
this  variety;  as  a  rule,  the  temperature  remains 
continuously  high  (between  100°  and  102°  F.) 
but  in  some  instances  under  the  writer's  notice 
it  has  not  risen  above  100°  F.  for  the  last  ten 
days  of  the  patient's  life.  After  death  the  lungs 
are  found  highly  congested  and  pervaded  ^th 
miliary  tubercle,  soft  in  character,  but  devoid  of 
caseation ;  the  bronchi  full  of  frothy  mucus ;  and 
tubercle  may  also  be  found  in  the  peritoneum, 
brain-membranes,  or  pleura,  with  effiision  into 
the  ventricles.  'This  form  is  distinguished  from 
capillary  bronchitis  by  the  presence  of  fever;  from 
enteric  fever  by  the  different  physical  signs ; 
from  scrofulous  pneumonia  by  the  great  dyspUtea 
and  scanty  expectoration;  and  by  the  head 
symptoms  (when  present)  from  all  the  above. 

Acute  tuberculosis  is  the  most  fatal  form  of 
consumption,  terminating  in  a  few  weeks  or  even 
days,  and  is  characterised  by  gastric  distur- 
bance, the  presence  of  family  predisposition 
(Pollock),  and  the  absence  of  hsemoptyeis. 

2.  Acute  phthisis. — Acute  phthisis  or  scro- 
fulous pneumonia^  is  another  very  acute  variety. 
The  patient,  generally  young,  who  may  have  had 
cough  previouslys  is  attacked  with  sharp  pain 
in  one  side  of  the  cheat,  quick  pulse,  high  tem 
perature,  the  skin  being  quite  burning  to  the  ear 
of  the  auscultator,  alternating  with  night  chills 
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md  sweats.  The  general  appearance  betokens 
pneumonia,  but  the  crepitation  commences  at  the 
apices,  extending  to  the  whole  lungs,  and  is  not 
JO  fine  and  even  as  in  pneumonia.  The  cough  in- 
creases ;  the  expectoration  becomes  opaque  and 
pmulen't,  containing  quantities  of  lung^tissue ; 
and  the  temperature  assumes  the  intermittent 
type.  The  physical  signs  show  at  first  gradual 
Mnsolidation  of  both  lungs,, but  later  on  declare 
excavation  to  have  taken  place ;  and  this  contin- 
ues, tie  patient  rapidly  wasting  and  dying  in  a 
fevf  weeks.  Sometimes  the  cavity  opens  into  the 
pleura,  which  in  these  cases  is  rarely  adherent, 
and  ds'ath  ensues  by  pneumothorax.  This  form 
is  not  quite  sohopeless  as  acute  tuberculosis,  and 
the  disease  may  stop  short  of  utter  lung-dfestruc- 
fign,  the  patient  remaining  in  a  state  of  crippled 
respiration  and  of  health  for  months  and  even 
years.  The  writer  has  notes  of  one  case  lasting 
toe  and  a  half  years ;,  another  sixteen  years  and 
jtill  livmg.  Aiter  death  the  lungs  are  found 
more  or  less  consoMated,  with  adherent  pleurae, 
the  indurations  consisting  of  red  hepatisation 
and  caseous  infiltration,  the  latter  largely  pre- 
doimnating.  Excavations  abound  in  ^  direc- 
tions, and  hut  litUe  or  no  miliary  tuherole  is,  pres- 
ent. The  ^liaiaoteristics  of  this  form,  are  (1)  the 
acutenesa  of  the  disorganising  processes,  excava- 
tion quickly  succeeding  consolidation;  (2)  the 
inlammatoiy  nature  of  tiie  lesions,  and  the  rarity 
of  miliory  tubercle ;  (3)  the  occurrence  of  pneu- 
,mothorax;  and  (1)  the  freedom  of  other  organs 
tarn  (yherculosis. 

S.  Acute  tulberoulo-pneumoiuci  phthisis. 
This  is  a  third  variety,  which  constitutes  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  abovet  forms,  scrofulous 
pneumonia  and  acute  tuberculosis,  as  it  presents 
some  of  the  clinical  and  pathological  features  of 
each,  resembling  the  latter  in  so  far  that  the  tu- 
iwroilisatiou  takes,  place  rapidly  in  the  lungs, 
md  often  involves  odier  organs,  as,  for  instance, 
thci^itcstines ;  and  being  more  akin  to  the  former 
in  the  presence  of  consolidations  of  a  pneumonic 
origin,  yetdiffermg  from  them  both  in  that  the 
tubercle  aggregates,,  tends  to  caseate,  and  thus  to 
form  cavities,  through  the  breaking .  down  of 
tuheicalar,  masses,  and  not  of  catarrhal  pneu- 
monic products,  this  occurring  while  rapid  tu- 
beroulisstion  is  taking  place  in  another  part  of 


4.,  Catarrhal  phthisis.— Catarrhal  phthisis 
mmewhat  resembles  ,the  last-named  variety,  and 
ass  ito  origin  in  bronchitis  which  has  gradually 
passjd  into  catarrhal  pneumonia.  The  patient 
to  icon  mbjeci,  for  years,  perhaps,  to  attacks  of 
mntercitan-h,  which:  disappear  in  summer;  and 
at  last,  owing  to  a  severe  season,  or  from  his  being 
m  less  favorable  circumstances  than  usual,  his 
eough  does  not  cease,  as  foriherly,  but  remains 
persistent,  and  is  accompanied  by  some  pWulent 
ytoration,  loss  of  flesh,  and  nigh^sweats. 
m  teonohialcaZai,  sonorous  and  liquid,  as  they 
Mappear  from  certain  parts  of  the  lung,  become 
more  prominent  and  localised  in  others,  espe- 
miyunderthe  clavicles,  and .a^ove  and  between 
^LT*^'   '^^  '•«'«•  I'^coD'e  coarser,  and  the 

uuorous  rhonohus  assumes  a  crooking  character, 
"■ps  01  oonsoUdation  soon  appear,  but  are  never 

Ld™?"'  ¥  "  <>"'«'  f"™.  o^wg  to  the 
"Fraty  emphysema  accompanying^  the  bron- 


chitis ;  the  dulness  appears  in  patches  over  the 
centres  of  increased  rhonchus ;  the  liquid  ralei 
diminish,  owing  to  increasing  obstruction,  and 
give  place  to  a  tubular  sound  conveyed  by  the 
extending  consolidation  from  the  larger  bronchi, 
and  heard  best  in  situations  overlying  them,  as 
below  the  clavicle,  and  above  and  within  the  sca- 
pula, in  the  axillary  and  middle  dorsal  regions. 
The  tubular  sound  has  a  sharp,  whiffing  charac- 
ter, and  is  often  unaccompanied  by  bronchopho- 
ny, from  the  consolidation  being  insufficient,  and 
the  bronchial  tubes  too  choked  to  produce  it.  If 
the  cose  goes  on  unfavourably,  the  expectoration 
becomes  more  abundant,  and  excavation  soon 
takes  place,  with  the  usual  symptoms ;  the  pa- 
tient assumes  all  the  appearances  of  advanced 
cavity-phthisis,,  and  the  case  from  this  date  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  clinically '  from  those  of 
a  strictly  tubercular  origiii.  After  death  the 
lungs  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  consolidated, 
the  indurations  taking  the  direction  of  certain 
lobules  and  generally  not  aiffeetrng  entire  lobes. 
The  indurations  are  of  a  grey  or  yellowish  tint, 
with  numerous  yellow  masses  of  caseation  inteiv 
vening.  Portions  of  the  lung  may  be  found  in 
the  first  stage  of  catarrhal  consolidation,  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  with  isolated  lobules 
or  groups  of  lobules  of  a  leaden  or  purple  colour, 
and  the  ad,ioining  ones  may  be  emphysematous. 
Wedge-shaped  patches  of  consolidation  can  he 
traced  on  the  pleural  surface,:  exuding  on  section 
yellow  catarrhal  fluid  similar  to  that  contained  in 
the  bronchi.  Numerous  excavations  of  irregular 
form  are  seen,  but  in  most  instances  no  trace  of 
tubercle  is  to  be  found,  though  it  is  occasionally 
present.  The  bronchi  are  generally  dilated,  and 
full  of  purulent  matter.  This  form  is  more  com- 
mon ainong  the  young  than  the  old,  and  arises 
from  whooping-cough,  measles,  and  bronchitis, 
the  pathology  being  extension  of  patarrh  from 
the  bronchi  to  the  alveoli,  implication  of  the 
interstitial  tissue,  l^ge  epithelial  proliferation, 
causing  pressure  and  emptying  of  oapUlaries, 
degeneration  and  caseation  of  the  alveoli,  and 
their  contents,  and  consequent  excavation,  with 
occasionally  lymphatic  infection. 

5.  Fibroid  phthisis. — This  term,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  is  applied  to  cases  of  which 
fibrosis  is  the  principal  feature.  ,  While  tMs 
process  accompanies  most  instances  of  chronic 
phthisis,  it  speoially  characterises  those  in  which 
interstitial  pneumonia  is.present,  and  entirely 
modifies  their  history  and  symptoins.  It  is  gener- 
ally secondary  to  attacks  of  pleurisy  and  pleuro- 
pneunionia,  or  to  chronic  pneumonia,  resulting 
from  long-continued  irritation  of  the  lungs, 
through  the  inhalation  of  dust  or  grit,  as  prevails 
among  fork  and  knife  grinders,  colliers,  and 
button-makers.  Taking  the  pleuritic  origin  as 
an  example,  the  following  are  the  symptoBis. 

A  patient  has  an  attack  of  pleurisy  with  ef- 
fusion, from  which  he  recovers  with  absorption 
of  fluid ;  but  percussion  shows  dulness  over  the 
whole  side  and  somewhat  feeble  respiration.  The 
patient  experiences  dragging  pains  in  the  side ; 
a  dry,  hacking  cough,  somewhat  paroxysmal  in 
character,  v^th  little  expectoration,  continu.es ; 
and  the'  breathing,  always  short,  becomes  still 
more  so  on  exertion.  These  symptoms  increase, 
and  a  few  months  later  we  find  marked  immo- 
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bility  of  the  affected  side,  dulsess  throughout,  and 
nowxpnsiderable  shrinking ;  the  circumference  of 
this  Bide,  measuring  one  or  two  inches  less  than 
the  healthy  side.  On  auscultMion  yre  notice  the 
breathing  to  be  very  deficient  in  some  parts, 
and  in  others  bronchial,  and  sometimes  caTern- 
ous  in  character ;  but  generally  there  is  every- 
where absence  of  true  vesicular  breathing. 
Careful  percussion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chest  shows  the  line  of  resonance  to  extend 
beyond  tlie  usual  limit,  passing  to  the  edge  of 
the  sternum,  and  often  an  inch  or  two  further ; 
demonstrating  that  the  contraction  of  the  af- 
fected lung  has  caused  the  healthy  one  to  be 
drawn  across,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  void.  Other 
organs  are  likewise  displaced.  If  the  left  Inng 
be  affected,  the  heart  is  tilted,  not  necessarily 
upwards,  as  when  a  cavity  is  contracting,  but 
outwards.  The  stomach  rises,  its  note  being 
audible  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib.  The  heart  is 
not  only  displaced,  but  is  uncovered  by  the 
retreating  lung;  and  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  are  clearly  distinguished  by  their 
pulsations,  while  the  right  lung  is  drawn  across 
to  the  left  side  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two 
inches.  If  the  right  lung  is  affected,  the  lefc 
may  be  di'awn  over,  and  the  area  of  resonance 
may  extend  as  far  as  the  inner  half  of  the  right 
clavicle,  and  a  line  drawn  thence  sloping  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  sternum.  The  heart 
is  transposed,  and  its  impulse  may  be  traced 
in  the  fourth  interspace  on  the  right  side. 
The  liver  rises  up  to  the  fifth  rib,  and 
shrinking  of  the  chest-walls  takes  place,  as  on 
the  other  side;  The  pulse  may  be  slow;  the 
respiration  often  rapid,  rising  to  60  and  60  per 
minute.  The  temperature  seldom  rises  above 
the  normal,  and  is  sometimes  subnormal.  When 
the  temperature  rises  over  100°  F.  it  signifies 
that  something  beyond  fibrosis  is  going  on.  The 
cough  is  troublesome,  and  often  induces  vomit- 
ing; and  the  expectoration  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  in  time,  on  account  of  re- 
tention, foetid.  Meanwhile  the  dyspncea  in- 
creases, the  other  lung  becoming  involved ;  signs 
of  obstructed  circulation  appear;  dropsy  of  the 
extremities  takes  place  and  rapidly  increases; 
the  urine  becomes  albuminous ;  and  the  patient 
dies,  either  of  dyspnoea  or  of  blood-poisoning, 
his  death  contrasting  strongly  with  the  ordi- 
nary termination  of  consumptive  disease.  The 
patient  may,  however,  die  of  apnoea,  without 
albuminuria  or  dropsy.  After  death  we  find 
a  lung  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  man's  fist, 
with  enormously  thickened  and  adherent  pleura 
and  widely  dilated  bronchi,  with  interlobular 
septa  much  increased  in  size  and  encroaching  on 
the  lung-structure,  which  seems  to'be  replaced  by 
a  fibrous  hard  tissue,  in  parts  mottled  with  grey, 
deeply  pigmented,  and  resembling  cartilage  in 
its  resistance  to  the  knife.  Imbedded  in  this 
structure  are  found  caseous  and  cretaceous 
masses,  or  again,  excavations  of  various  sizes ; 
the  walls  of  these  and  of  the  dilated  bronchi 
being  rigid  and  inelastic,  from  the  presence  of 
the  fibroid  material,  «nd  thus  affording  some 
explanation  of  the  difticult  expectoration  and 
consequently  troublesome  coxigh.  Besides  these 
changes,  we"  may  find  the  other  lung  the  seat  of 
tuberculosis,  though  this  is  not  constant;  tut 


commonly  the  bronchial  glands  are  hardened  and 
deeply  pigmented.  There  is  often  amyloid  disease 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

6.  Sorofulous  phthisis.— This  is  a  variety 
where  consumptive  disease  of  the  lung  is  preceded 
by,  or  accompanies,  scrofulous  afTections  of  various 
j  (lints,  caries  of  the  sternum,  ribs,  and  vertebrae, 
lumbar  and  psoas  abscesses,  otorrhoea,  fistula 
in  ano,  or,  as  is  most  common,  enlarged  and 
caseating  glands,  cervical,  bronchial,  axillary, 
or  mesenteric.  Bindfleisch  explains  the  non-a^ 
sorption  of  scrofulous  matters  by  the  presence  in 
exudations  of  this  character  of  relatively  large 
cells  with  glistening  protoplasm,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  emigrated  leucocytes,  which  pass  from 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  into  the 
adjoining  structures  or  into  the  lymphatics,  in 
scrofulous  persons  tend  to  grow  larger  on  their 
way  through  the  conflective  tissue,  by  absorption 
of  albuminous  substances.  The  large  size  of  the 
cells  has  been  verified  by  Godlee,  Schuppel,  Green, 
and  others.  Cases  of  scrofulous  phthisis  show 
an  early  infection  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  a 
remarkable  correlation  appears  to  be  established 
between  the  external  gland  or  discharging  surface 
and  the  condition  of  the  lungs.  If  the  glands 
are  suppurating,  or  if  the  fistula  is  open,  or  it 
the  carious  bone  freely  discharges,  the  lung- 
disease  win  remain  quiescent,  and  progress  may 
be  made  towards  arrest ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  of  the  above  discharges  should  be 
checked  or  cease,  the  lung-disease  passes  into 
fresh  activity,  making  considerable  advance 
and  extension.  The  temperature-course  in  these 
cases;  if  active  lung-changes  are  taking  place,  is 
remarkably  fitful,  showing  evening  exacerbations 
of  102°  F.  to  104°  F.  and  morning  depressions 
of  96°  F.  to  97°  F. ;  and  night-sweats  are  usually 
very  profuse.  Fatientc  of  this  type  lose  and 
gain  flesh  with  great  rapidity,  owing  probably 
to  the  pyrexia  and  fittulness  of  the  appetite,     ' 

Scrofulous  phthisis  is  strongly  hereditary :  it 
prevails  chiefly  among  children  not  exceeding 
fifteen  years,  as  shown  by  Pollock,  many  of 
these  presenting  the  well-known  strumous  aspect, 
the  clear  complexion,  enlarged  glands,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  or  discharging  ears. 
They  are  attacked  e.arly  with  heemoptysis,  accom- 
panied by  cough  and  wasting.  The  course  of  the 
disease,  probably  on  account  of  the  relief  afforded 
by  the  various  discharges,  is  Slow,  and  the  patient 
lives  on  fur  a  considerable  period ;  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  development  of  the  individual 
is  slow  and  often  stunted.  Posi-mnrtem  exami- 
nation generally  shows  the  ordinary  destructive 
lung-changes  of  advanced  tubercular  phthisis, 
with  considerable  enlargement  of  the  various 
glands — bronchial,  mesenteric,  cervical,  &e. 

7.  Heemorrhagio  phthisis. — This  name  is 
intended  to  designate,  not  phthisis  arising  from 
the  results  of  haemoptysis  (phthisis  ab  heemoptde 
— Niemeyer),  but  a  form  recognised  by  C.  J.  B. 
Williams,  Peacock,  Hughes  Bennett,  and  the 
writer,  in  which  large  and  repeated  hsimorrhape 
is  the  principal  feature,  associated  with  a  small 
amount  of  detectible  disease.  It  is  more  com- 
mon among  men  than  women,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  one :  and  the  period  of  attaolt  is  later 
than  in  the  ordinary  forms,  possibly  owing  to 
the  element  of  heredity  being  generally  absent. 
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Ihe  patient  may  have  had  signs  of  failing  health 
before  the  hiemoptysis,  but  often  ha  is  appa^ 
rently  in  goo<*   health   when  he  is  suddenly 
attacked  with  profuse  hsemoptysis,  the   blood 
being  florid,  the  hemorrhage  sometimes  lasting 
many  days,  andalways  causing  a  reduction  in 
Jeeh  and  strength.    Cough   and  expectoration 
foUoff, yet  examination  of  the  chest  only  indicates 
slight  signs,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.     When 
present  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  supra-  or 
int6^sc^lpula^  regions,  or  below  the  clavicle.  The 
patient  improves,  and  often  entirely   loses  his 
rough  before  the  recurrence  of  the  hsemorrhagei 
which  may  not  take    place  for   days,   weeks, 
months,  or  even  years.     If  the  attacks  recur 
often,  the  cough  becomes  persistent;  the  expecto- 
ration, when  not  sanguinolent,  is  muco-purulent ; 
TMting and  night-sweats  appear;  and  the  physi- 
cal signs  now  show  unmistakable  consolidation, 
which  goes  on  to  soft.ening  and  excavation.     In 
most  cases  the  disease  does  not  extend  beyond 
consolidation,  and  large  quantities  of  blood  are 
eipectorated  without  fatal  results,  the  patients 
recovering  in  the  intervals,  and  sometimes  living 
to  a  considerable  age.     Peacock  says  that  in 
most  instances  some  more  or  less  exciting  cause 
is  to  be  detected,  in  the  form  of  syphilis,  cold, 
dysentery,  bodily  strain,  exertion  of  voice ;  but 
the  vritei  has  often  failed  to  find  one.     The 
pathology  of  thigfoim'of  phthisis  is  uncertain, 
because  fev  of  the  patients  die  in  the  early 
ilage;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  haemorrhage 
it  produced  by  tubercular  formations  .  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  and  implicating  the  wails  of, 
some  of  the  larger  vessels,  at  the  root  of  the 
lungs.  Though  this  can  be  considered  only  a 
clinical  variety  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  cases 
are  genuine  instances  of  consumption)  as  is  proved 
hj  tlie  fact  that,  if  they  live  long  enough,  they 
run  the  same  course  of  increasing  consolidation 
andexcavation  as  ordinary  phthisis. 

8.  Lar^geal  Phthisis.  See  Labthx,  Dis- 
eases of. 

9.  Chronic  Tubercular  Phthisis. — This  con- 
stitintes  the  ordinary  type  as  sketched  under  the 
head  of  symptoms.  -In.  the  autopsies  of  this 
form  are  to  be  iound  all  the  pathological  elemeuts 
of  phthisis,  namely,  tubercle — miliary,  grey,  and 
white- caseous  massee,and  infiltration — grey  and 
(atanhal— croupous  pneumonia,  fibroid  tissue, 
and  calcareous  deposits,— showing  that  no  abrupt 
pathological  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  the  different  varieties  of  phthisis,  what- 
ever cliuical;peculiarities  they  may  present ;  and 
that  the  appearance  of  miliary  tubercle  is  a 
matter  of  infection  of  the  lymphatics,  in  which 
tune  plays  an  important  part. 

Duosusii-Phthisis  is  distinguished  from 
««fch6«l>*ffectaon3  principally  on  the  evidence 
W  physical  signs.  Theevidences  of  consoiidation 
"psrate  it  at  once  from  bronchitis ;  while  the 
MMency  of  the  signs  to  become  localised  in  the 
Wot  the  lungs,  their  special  characters, and 
mecombinstion  of  consumptive  symptoms,  dia- 
li^Jish  It  geperaUy  from  pneumonia. 
ficulM^T™  ''"""^  of  phthisis,  the  most  dif- 
ffiill«™,  1'*'"',''°  '"""  °^^'  diseases  is  acute 
&, ir'".''''  "^'"^  *'  i'«o°^et  is  some- 
KniK'"/«\?°'''«  bronchitis,  from  the 

"raiMand  fhonchi  accompanying  the  miliary 


formation.  It  has  also  been  confounded  with 
enteric  fever,  from  the  high  pyrexia,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  patient,  and  tho  occasional  diarrhoea 
accompanying  it ;  but  in  both  cases  the  rdpidly 
advancing  symptoms,  and  the  steadily  progressing 
physical  signs,  such  as  increased  and  scattered 
crepitation,  if  proper  aad  frequent  examinations 
be  miide,  ought  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

The  diagnosis  between  scrofulous  pneumonia 
(acute  phtbisis)  and  croupous  pneumonia  is  not 
easy  at  the  ushering  in  of  these  complaints,  the 
physical  signs  not  always  sufficing  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  a  short  time,  however,  the  detection  of 
lung-tissue  in  thesputum,aud  the  rapid  wasting, 
make  matters  quite  certain. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  tubercular  phthisis 
from  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  sometimes  confused 
with  it  on  account  of  the  amenorrhoea  often 
common  to  both,  is  made  by  the  physical  signs  ; 
by  the  different  kinds  of  pallor  in  the  two  dis- 
eases ;  and  lastly,  in  chlorosis,  by  the  absence 
of  wasting.  The  diagnosis  of  excavation  in 
phthisis  from  bronchiectasis  is  by  no  means 
easy,  as  the  position  of  the  cavernous  sounds  is 
not  always  sufficient  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  lesion.  Dilated  bronchi  are  found  in 
the  subclavicular  and  interscapular  regions,  and 
where  idceration  is  proceeding  in  bronchiectasis 
lung-tissue  may  be  detected  in  the  sputum.  The 
convulsive  character  of  the  cough,  and  the  fcetid 
expectoration,  abundant,  but  mixed  largely  with 
air,  generally  enable  us  to  decide  in  &rour  of 
dilated  bronchi. 

DoEATios  AND  PaoaNosis. — Early  detection 
of  the  disease,  and  improved  treatment  have 
worked  a  great  revolution  in  our  ideas  as  to  the 
dMraiion  of  phthisis. 

The  estimates  of  Laenneo,  Louis,  Bayle,  and 
others  assigned  two  years  as  the  mean  duration 
of  life  in  phthisis  generally.  Pollock's  statistics, 
touiided  on  between  3,000  and  4,000  hospital 
cases,  ^ve  a  considerable  extension  of  this,  in^ 
a.smuch  as  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half 
the  majority  were  sufficiently  recovered  to  have 
a  fair  expectation  of  life. 

The  statistics  of  C.  J.  B.  Williams  and  the 
writer,  founded  on  1,000  cases  among  the  upper 
classes,  give  an  average  duration  in  198  deaths 
of  7  years  8-72  months ;  and  in  802  living  of  8 
years  2  months.  The  fact  of  these  patients 
hwing  all  been  one  year  and  upwards  under  ob- 
servation necessarily  excludes  some  of  the  acute 
cases;  but  with  this  limitation  these  figures, 
striking  though  they  be,  may  be  taken  as  a  cor- 
rect average  for  the  durationof  the  disease  among 
the  upper  classes  under  modern  treatment,  es- 
pecially as  72  percent,  of  the  living  hadrecovered 
sufficiently  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  and 
many  among  them  had  already  lived  upwards 
of  twenty  years  since  their  first  attack.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  found  to  be  considerably 
influenced  by  age  ;  for  it  is  longer  in  proportion 
as  the  age  of  attack  is  later,  this  retarding 
influence  being  more  conspicuous  among  males 
than  females.  Females  are  attacked  earlier,  and 
the  disease  in  them  runs  a  shorter  course  by 
nearly  two  years  than  among  males. 

Of  the  varieties  of  phthisis  acute  tuberculosis 
is  the  most  rapid  in  itsi  course,  generally  termi- 
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nating  in  a  few  weeks,  or  occasionally  in  a  few 
days.  Scrofulous  pneumonia  has  hardly  a  less 
rapid  course,  thou^  it  may  occasionally  be  re- 
tarded, the  disease  becoming  chronic,  and  the 
patient  surriving  for  many  years.  Laryngeal 
phthisis  has  a  short  duration,  and  most  un- 
favourable prognosis.  Catarrhal  phthisis  has 
an  average  duration  somewhat  below  the  ave- 
rage of  eight  years  of  ordinary  phthisis.  Fi- 
broid phthisis,  on  the  other  hand,  exceeds  the 
ordinary  duration  by  nearly  two  years.  Hsemor- 
rhogjc  and  scrofulous  phthisis  are  both  of  long 
duration.  These  calculations  are  based  on  sta- 
tistics of  patients  of  the  upper  classes  treated 
according  to  the  best  medical  and  hygienic  treat- 
ment known ;  but  if  hospital  cases  are  reckoned, 
the  average  of  duration  of  phthisis  generally,  and 
of  its  various  forms,  must  be  held  to  be  much 
lower  than  the  above  estimate. 

The  prognosis  in  phthisis  depends  chiefly  on 
the  extent  to ;  which  the  system  is  infected,  and 
especially  whether  or  not  other  organs  are  the 
seats  of  tubercle.  Cases  of  acute  tuberculosis 
resemble  closely  those  of  pyaemia  in  their  symp- 
toms and  fabil  course,  and  only  differ  in  the 
nature  of  the  pathological  products.  Similarly 
single-cavity  cases,  where  ^e.disease  is  strictly 
limited,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  chronic 
abscesses,  which  go  on  discharging  for  long 
periods,  without  materially  curtailing  the  life  of 
the  patient..  The  future,  therefore,  of  the  patient 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  whether  the  dis- 
ease may  be  considered  local  or  general,  though 
of  course  we  admit  in  both  instances  a  consti- 
tutional predisposition,  possibly  of  different 
degrees  of  intensity.  Where  the  infection  is 
rapid  and  complete,  as  in  acute  tuberculosis  and 
most  instances  of  scrofulous  pneumonia,  the  pro- 
gnosis is  most  onfavourable.  Where,  again,  the 
disease  is  limited  to  one  lung,  and  associated 
with  similar  processes  in  the  joints,  as  in  scrofu- 
lous phthisis,  which  act  as  diverticula  to  the 
central  disease,  the  prognosis '  becomes  far  more 
hopeful,  and  the  individual  may  last  on  for  many 
years. 

The  prognosis  in  laryngeal  phthisis  is  most 
unfavourable,  on  account  of  these  cases  being 
always  associated  with  extensive  lung-tuber- 
culosis ;  while  in  hsemorrhagic  phthisis,  where 
the  pulmonary  mischief  is  small,  and  limited 
to  the  root  of  the  lungs,  it  is  favourable,  excepting 
of  course  the  accident  of  death  during  an  attack 
of  hemorrhage.  The  most  favourable  prognosis 
of  phthisis  must  be  retained  for  cases  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  for  here  the  disease  often  remains 
limited  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  and  the 
patient  may  live  on,  almost  unconscious  of  it,  to 
the  natural  term  of  life.  If,  however,  the  fibroid 
element  be  largely  produced,  a  new  danger  arises 
from  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  cau-ed  by 
the  contraction  of  the  lungs,  dropsy,  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and  death. 

The  influence  of  heredity  on  prognosis  lies  in 
its  precipitating  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  not 
in  its  curtailing  its  duration,  though,  of  course,  an 
individual  attacked  earlier  will  die  at  an  earlier 
age,  the  duration  of  the  disease  being  the  same. 
The  influence  of  stage  must  be  duly  taken  into 
account,  for  statistics  show  a_  far  more  favour. 
«ble  prospect  for  mere  eonsolidation  than  when 


a  cavity  is  formed,  and  this  is  obvious  from  the 
increase  of  danger  arising  from  two  sources, 
namely  from  purulent  infection  and  pulmonary 
aneurisms. 

The  grounds  for  an  unfavourable  prognosis 
are: — 1,  rapid  extension. of  disease  or  of  lung- 
excavation  ;  2,  persistent  afternoon  pyrexia; 
3,  symptoms  of  great  irritability  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  red  tongue,  diarrhcea,  pain  in 
the  abdomen ;  4,  great  wasting  with,  or  with- 
out, pyrexia,  combined  with  a  good  appetite ;  and 
6,  strong  hereditary  predisposition,  showing  it- 
self in  several  brothers  and  sisters  being  attacked 
at  an  early  age. 

Tbkatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  phthisis  may 
be  considered  under  three  heads — >1.  medicincUx 
2.  dietetic  and  hygUmic ;  and  3.  climatic. 

1.  Medicine. — The  medicinal  treatment  must 
be  directed  to  three  objects:  firstly,  to  raise 
the  standstrd  of  nutrition  and  to  counteract  the 
phthisical  cachexia ;  secondly,  to  reduce  and  allay 
the  local  inflammations  and.  congestions  which 
accompany,  and  considerably  complicate,  the 
tubercular  changes ;  and  thirdly,  to  relieve  the 
various  urgent  symptoms.  The  first  object  is 
carried  out  by  tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinine, 
arsenic,  the  mineral  acids,  and,  above  all,  cod- 
liver  oil,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most 
effective  agent  of  all  in  counteracting  phthisical 
disease.  Some  precautions  are,  however,  neces- 
sary to  ensure  its  being  tolerated  for  long 
periods.  The  pale  oil  should  be  preferred,  and 
ordered  in  doses  of  from  3j  to  Jss  shortly  be- 
fore or  after  meals.  The  best  vehicles  for  it  ara 
the  vegetable  bitters — such  as  gentian,  calumba, 
quassia,  nux  Tomica  and  strychnia,  hop,  camo- 
mile, and  cascarilla — combined  with  an  acid  or 
alkali,  according  to  the  stateof  thegastricmucous 
membrane,  and  rendered  more  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  tincture  or  infusion  of  orange  peel 
or  syrup  of  ginger.  Various  other  vehicles  are 
used,  such  as  milk,.Balt  and  water,  lemon-juice, 
orange  nine,  and  sherry ;  while  many  patients, 
especially  childretti  take  it  best  in  an  emulsion, 
composed  of  cod-liver  oil,  a  few  drops  of  strong 
liqnor  potassse  or  liquor  ammonise,  with  an 
essential  oil,  like  that  of  cloves  or  cinnamon,  to 
cover  the  taste.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
cod-liver  oil  is  well  borne,  if  exhibited  with 
discretion.  Other  oils  are  of  use,  but  few  equal 
the  cod-liver  oil  in  efficacy,  on  account  of  its 
great  penetrative  power,  and  of  its  forming  with 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  juices  a  compound 
easily  absorbed  by  the  lac'eals.  Malt  extract 
and  similar  preparations,  though  of  greatly  in- 
ferior nutritive  power  to  cod-liver  Oil,  often 
cause  increase  of  weight,  chiefly  by  assisting  the 
patient  to  digest  more  starch.  Of  greatly  in- 
ferior utility  to  the  oil  are  the  preparations  of 
phosphorus  and  sulphur,  such  as  the  hypo- 
phosphites  of  lime,  soda,  and  iron,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  sulphites,  all  of  which  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  testimony  cited  in  their 
favour  as  tonics  and  blood-purifiers. 

In  France  the  sulphur  springs  of  Eaux  Bonnes, 
Cauterets,  Bagnires  de  Luchon;  and  Bagnires  de 
Bigorre  are  largely  frequented  by  consumptives, 
the  ground  of  this  treatment  being  that  the  re- 
sults of  Claude  Bernard's  experiments  show  that 
sulphur  when  absorbed  is  excreted  through  tbo 
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(egpiratoiy  mucous  membraue.  Peter  considers 
that  any  benefit  that  may  accrue  is  owing  to  the 
injuence  of  snlphurons  acid  on  the  catarrhal 
conditions.  The  arsenical  waters  of  La  Bour- 
boule  and  Eoyit  are  strongly  reecanmended  by 
Bt.  Noel  Gupnean  de  Mussy. 

V?e  may  hero  consider  the  treatment  of  the 
pjiexia  of  ^thisis.  In  addition  to  rest  in  bed, 
aiti-periodies,  as  quinine  in  large  doses  in  an 
efferreaoing  saline, 'sali(>ine.(gr.  x),  and  salicylate 
of  soda  (gr.  x  to  xx),  may  be  given  every  four 
or  sir  ionrs,  if  the  pyrexia  be  considerable.  If 
tlie  temperatore  only  slightly  exceed  100°  F., 
sad  if  it  be  followed  by  much  sweating.,  theni 
arsenie,  in  the  form  of  liquor  arsenicalis  or  liquori 
Brsemoi  hydroohloricus  (T\\ii  to  v),  three  times  a 
day,  is  indicated.  Where  these  medicines  ftiil, 
recourse  may  be  hjvd  to  cold  compresses  over 
the  chest,  to  sponging  with  vinegar  and  water, 
and  if  the  patient's  strength  permit,  to  the  '  wet 
pack,'  swathing  the  patient  in  wet  sheets;  and 
if  the  pyrexia  be  very  persistent  and  tormentingi 
to  the  sufferer,  immersipn  in  a,  bath  of  90°  F., 
loffered  gradually  to  60°  F.,  may  be  tried.  The 
Tednction  of  temperature  and  consequent  relief 
is  great,  but  not  always  permanent  in  character,; 
and  pyrexia  in  phthisis  may  be  considered  one 
of  its  obstinate  symptoms. 

Xhe  JWfiii object  of  treatment,  the  reduction! 
of  local  inftammation,  is  best  accomplished  by: 
mild  antiphlogistic  means,  snch  as  salines,  witb 
or  vithout antimony;  and  counter-irritation  to 
the  ^est-irall. by  blisters,  iodine,  or  vesicating 
liniments,  mustard,  or  the  milder  but  stiU  pffec- , 
tiial application  of  linseed-meal  poultices.  Steady 
continuance  with  these  will  often  render  seda- , 
tiyes  fop  the  cough  unnecessary. 

The  third  object,  namely,  the  palliative  treat- 
ment, includes  that  of  the  various  urgent  symp- 
toms, 

The  amjrj,  when  not  reduced  by  the  cqunter- 
irrilation,  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  allayed  by 
a  ceiubination  of  sedatives,  such  as  opium  and 
Its  salts,  conium,  henbane,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
American  cherry,  with  mild  expectorants,  of 
whiah  chloric  ether,  lemon  juice,  and  squills  are 
examples.  Wherethe  cough  is  frequent.and  the 
Kpectoration  ditBcult,  and  there  is  proof  of  ac- 
tivedisease,  tubercular  or  pneumonic,  proceeding 
»  me  Jungs,  an  effervescing  oaline,  containing 
torbonate  of  ammonia,  with  small  doses  of  opium 
and  antiinonial  wine,  taken  two  or  three  times  at 
jBgnt,  Trill  greatly  relieve  the  symptoms,  the  rule 
mine  treatment  of  consumption  being  to  restrict 
me  sedatives,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  night,  so  as 
oot  to  interfere  with  the  appetite  and  digestion. 
;.,?  P«p™tionB  of  tar,  in  the  form  of  capsule, 
pu'iorsolution,  are  useful  in  reducing  profuse 
ejpeetoration.  The  inhalations  of  iodine,  com- 
mi  tincture  of  benzoin,  carbolic  acid,  crea- 
w »,  latch  and  turpentine,  are  useful  if  expecto- 
r»,?l.l™™*'™  or  requires  stimulating;  or 
m,  those  of  chloroform,  conium,  hop,  when 
»he  cough  IS  convnlsive  and  dry. 
rJ^J!J!A  **  **"*  ""■?  ''6  alleviated  l)y 
Cl  1 V'""'""  °^  •O'*™  »  stimulating 
ZTr^t^  'y'P^"*'"^  a^d  ammonia  ;'ol 

S     *°  ''"^*  ^y  strapping. 
"'yM-««it,,when  prafBse.  may  be  reduced 


by  oxide  of  zinc  (gr.  ij  to  iv),  by  eaillio  or 
sulphuric  acids,  by  sulphate  of  iron,  by  arse- 
niate  of  iron  (gr.  J  to  J),  but  most  effectually 
of  all  by  the  preparations  of  belladonna,  in  the 
form  of  the  extract  (gr.  J  to  gr.  1),  or  as  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  atropia  (rnj  to  ij),  or  used 
hypodermically,  Dover's  powder  in  1 0-gr.  doses 
is  useful,  but  Dr.  Murrell  has  lately  strongly  re- 
commended piorbtoxine  (gr.{'j,  inform  of  a  pill), 
or  muscarine  (mv  of  one  per  cent,  solution),  to 
be. taken  at  bed-time,  as  more  effectual. 

Diarrhoea,  where  due  to  bilious  derangement 
and  an  acid  state  of  the  primse  vise,  is  best 
treated  by  mercurial  purgatives,  combined  with 
cirbcnate  of  soda  or  lime-watfir.  Where  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  flux,  accompanied  by 
a  pale  tongue  and  great  debility,  it  may  be 
checked  by  astringents,  such  as  hsematoxylon, 
catechu,  krameria,  ibael,  and  carbonate  or  citrate 
of  bismuth.  When  ulceration  of  the  intestine 
is  proceeding,  it  is  characterised  by  a  red,  irri- 
table tongue,  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, an'd  persistency  of  the  diarrhoea,,  Here, 
as  in  other  forms  of  ulceration,  opium  and  its 
salts  answer  best,  and  may  be,  given  internally 
with  sulphate  of  copper  (grain  J  to  J)  every 
three  or  four  hours.  Whpn  the  stomach  is  too 
irritable  to  tolerate  medicine  by  the  mouth, 
opium  and  morphia  suppositories  are  useful,  but 
still  better  are  opiate  enemata,  which,  acting 
directly  on  the  irritable  ulcers,  check  the  pain 
a,nd  diarrhoea,  and  often  afford  considerable  re- 
lief. In  very  obstinate  cases  tannic  acid  (four 
to  five  grains),  acetate  of  lead  (three  to  four 
grains),  may  be  added  to  the  injection.  The 
opposite  state  of  bowels,  namely,  constipation,  is 
very  common  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  and 
is  best  corrected  by  changes  in  diet,  such  as 
the  use  of  brown  bread  and  oatmeal,  cooked  and 
fre«h  fruit,  regular  exercise,  and  if  these  prove 
insufficient,  a  mild  aloetie  or  rhubarb  pill,  or 
the  use  of  some  mineral  water,  as  Friedrichshall, 
Pullna,  Carlsbad,  Hunyadi  Janos,  and  others. 

The  dyspnixa  of  advanced  cases  generally 
arises  from  difficulty  of  expectoration,  and  the 
greatly  curtailed  respiratory  power,  and  may  be 
relieved  by  spiritns  setheris,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  other  diffusible  stimulants.  The  pain 
arising  from  perforation  in  pneumothorax  is  best 
treated  by  opium,  and  strapping  the  side  to 
limit  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  if  much 
liqiii4  effusion  or  accumulation  of  air  takes  place, 
it  is  (sometimes  advisable  to  tap  the  chest;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  state  of  the  patient  does  not  allow 
of  very  active  measures. 

Bedsores  should  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a 
water-bed,  and  the  skin  of  the  dependent  parts 
can  be  fortified  by  lotions  of,  spirit  and  water 
(one  part  in  four).  If  a  bed-sore  has  formed,  it 
is  best  to  protect  it  from  friction  by  the  use  of 
circular  air  or-  down:  cushions,  or  thick  felt- 
plaister,  and  the  raw  surface  can  be  painted  with 
collodion,  or  be  regularly  dressed. 

2.  Diet. — The;  great  object  being  to  introduce , 
as  large  a  quantity  of  nutritious  food  as  can  be 
digested,,,  abundance  of  meat,  plainly  cooked, 
with  fresh  vegetables,  and  a  fair  amount  of  bread 
and  starchy  food  should  be  given.  Fatty  mate- 
rial, if  it  can  be  digested,  should  be  largely 
represented  in  the  dietary,  and  many  physieiasa 
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advise  large  quantities  of  cream,  butter,  and 
suet;  bat,  coasidering  the  large  amount  of 
fatty  matter  included  in  cod-liver  oil,  which  is 
a  severe  test  at  first  to  the  digestive  powers, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  increase  the  amount  of 
fat  until  the  oil  is  well  tolerated.  Hilk  (1  to 
1^  pints  a  day),  alone  or  with  lime-water,  is 
a  staple  food  for  the  consumptive;  and  when 
coVs  milk  disagrees,  ass's  or  goat's  may  often 
be  substituted  with  advantage.  Koumiss  and 
whey  are  frequently  used  in  (Jermany  and  Rus- 
sia, but  they  have  not  become  popular  in  this 
country.  The  digestive  powers  being,  as  a  rule, 
weakened,  much  good  may  be  done  by  the  addi- 
tion of  animal  ferments,  such  as  liquor  pepticus 
and  liquor  pancreaticus  (Benger)  to  the  food, 
which,  becoming  peptonised,  is  much  more  easily 
assimilated  (see  I'eptonised  Food).  In  the  early 
stages  stimulants  are  not  largely  required,  as 
they  increase  the  cough  and  lung-irritation  ;  but 
when  the  strength  fails,  and  the  powers  of  diges- 
tion are  we^k,  they  may  be  given  frequently,  and 
advantageously  combined  with  liquid  nourish- 
ment, such  as  eggs,  soups,  various  meat-essences 
and  panadas,  arrowroot,  and  jelly.  "When  wine 
is  required,  in  chronic  cases,  it  will  be  found  that 
claret,  hock,  sauterne,  and  chablis  tend  to  irri- 
tate the  cough  less  than  the  stronger  wines. 

Hygiene. — ^The  consumptive  patient  should 
inhabit  a  well-ventilated,  well-drained  house, 
built  on  a  dry  soil,  sand  or  gravel,  sheltered  from 
cold  winds  and  well  exposed  to  the  south,  not 
hemmed  in  by  trees,  the  most  suitable  for  the 
neighbourhoud  of  the  house  being  of  the  coni- 
ferse  order.  The  bed-room  should  be  lofty, 
provided  with  a  fireplace  for  warmth  and  outlet 
ventilation ;  and  unless  the  cubic  space  bo  abun- 
dant, inlets  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  in  the 
form  of  vertical  tubes,  should  supplement  the 
ordinary  indraught  of  the  door  and  window. 

Clothing  and  Exercise.  —  The  underclothing 
should  be  woollen,  either  flannel  or  lambswool, 
or  perhaps  in  summer  merino  may  be  allowed, 
the  object  being  to  securea  good  non-conductor 
of  changes  of  the  temperatm-e  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  absorb  cutaneous  moisture.  The  rest 
of  the  clothes  must  be  adapted  to  the  season,  the 
invalids,  male  or  female,  always  bearing  in  mind 
their  greater  liability  to  catarrh  than  ordinary 
persons,  and  using  wraps  freely,  more  especially 
when  driving. 

Exercise  must  depend  on  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  In  the  first 
stage,  especially  when  the  disease  is  limited  to 
one  lung,  and  no  fever  or  hsemorrhage  is  present, 
active  exercise  in  the  form  of  walking  is  ad- 
visable. Under  careful  superintendence  cer- 
tain gymnastic  exercises  may  be  of  benefit, 
which,  by  raising  the  arms,  lift  the  upper  ribs, 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
especially  in  the  upper  regions,  and  thus  necessi- 
tate a  larger  inspiration  of  air,  and  in  time  this 
leads  to  further  development,  and  even  to  hy- 
pertrdphy  of  the  healrhy  lung.  Emphysema  may 
be  produced  in  the  diseased  lung  by  this  means, 
which  is  useful  in  limiting  any  further  advance 
af  infective  tubercular  disease. 

Riding  is  excellent  for  a  large  number  of 
patients,  being  intermediate  between  the  active 
and  passive  varieties  -*  »——;-«     wi n,. 


exercise.    Where  the 


disease  is  more  extensive  and  advanced,  only  the 
passive  forms  of  driving  and  sailing  are  pos- 
sible. 

3.  Climate. — The  main  point  to  be  held  in  view 
is  to  give  the  consumptive  a  climate  in  which  he 
can  breathe  freely,  take  abundant  outdoor  exer- 
cise, and  experience  that  amount  of  stimulating 
influence  which,  while  it  improves  his  appetite 
and  powers  of  digestion,  does  not  irritate  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  or  increase  the 
cough.  The  selection  is  generally  difiicult,  and 
depends  not  only  on  the  class  of  cases,  but  must 
be  sometimes  modified  by  individual  peculiarities. 
See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

The  writer's  statistics,  founded  on  251  consump- 
tiyes,  who  passed  one  or  more  winters  out  of 
England,  assign  the  most  favourable  results  to 
sea-voyages,  and  the  next  to  Egypt  and  other  dry 
climates.  The  Mediterranean  basin  follows  nest 
in  point  of  success ;  while  the  moist  temperate 
climates  of  Fau  and  Rome  give  far  less  good 
results,  and  Madeira  only  slightly  surpasses 
these.  The  same  statistics  show  the  foreign 
health-stations  to  be  on  the  whole  more  success- 
ful in  prolonging  life  than  the  English  ones ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  most  advanced 
cases  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  travelling ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  home  stations 
is  the  superiority  of  the  food  and  appliances  for 
invalids,  which  may  in  some  degree  compensate 
for  the  smaller  number  of  days  in  which  exercise 
can  be  taken,  and  the  greater  vicissitudes  of 
weather.  Of  the  British  health-resorts  the  dryer 
ones,  such  as  Hastings,  Ventnor,  and  Bourne- 
mouth, ha  ve  afforded  more  favourable  results  than 
Torquay  and  Penzance,  It  is  impassible  in  a  few 
sentences  to  lay  down  rules  for  climate-selection, 
but  a  few  general  outlines  may  be  given  of  the 
suitability  of  different  groups  of  agencies. 

The  British  south-coast  stations  are  beneficial 
in  scrofulous  phthisis,  and  in  many  cases  whero 
the  appetite  is  poor,  and  tendency  to  catarrh  not 
the  prevailing  feature.  In  the  catarrhal  form  of 
phthisis  Madeira,  and  the  "West  India  Islands, 
especially  the  Blue  Hills  of  Jamaica^  are  ad- 
visable; the  combination  of  warmth  with  saline 
influence,  and  the  absence  of  stimulating  quali- 
ties, seeming  to  answer  best. 

Dry  stimulating  marine  climates,  such  as  the 
Riviera,  Malaga,  and  Algiers,  are  recommended 
in  phthisis  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  combine  stimulating 
influence  with  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  and 
decided  dryness  of  atmosphere., 

Where  the  stimulating  influence  is  undesirable, 
as  in  patients  of  excitable  temperament,  or  irri- 
table gastric  mucous  membrane,  the  very  dry 
inland  climates,  like  those  of  Egypt  or  Soutn 
Africa,  are  preferred. 

Sea-voi/ages  to  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand,  or 
the  shorter  one  to  the  Cape,,  are  indicated  in 
cases  of  hsemorrhagic  phthisis,  in  cases  of  limi- 
ted first  or  third  stage,  where  the  patient's 
strength  is  unequal  to  much  exercise,  and  where 
he  or  she  have  suffered  from  close  confinement 
in  crowded  cities. 

High  altiiudes. — The  increasing  mass  of  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  this  form  of  climate-treatment 
for  consumption,  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
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jlngiirs  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  iM  used  mors 

At  present  the  Andes,  the  Kooky  Mountains, 
jind  the  Alps,  and  even  the  South  African  high- 
lands ore  frequented  by  consumptives ;  but  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  altitude  manifestiy 
vary  greatly  i  and  while  the  climates  of  Quito  and 
Santa  Fd  di  Bogota  resemble  in  temperature 
that  of  Malaga,  the  winter  extremes  of  Davos 
in  tho  Alps  are  more  nearly  akin  to  those  of 
Canada.  In  all  these  places,  however,  there 
easts  a  distinctly  specific  influence  apart  from 
that  of  heat  and  •  moisture,  in  the  form  of  di- 
miniBhed  barometric  pressure,  which  is  shown 
mthe  patients  residing  at  high  altitudes.  The 
chest  becomes  expanded,  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  healthy  lung-tissue  takes  place,  accompanied 
by  Veeioular  emphysema  around  tho  lesions. 
Patients  in  the  first  or  third  stage  of  phthisis 
\?ith  only  limited  lesions,  endowed  with  fair 
powers  of  circulation  and  able  to  take  exercise, 
ate  the  proper  cases  for  this  form  of  climate, 
and  in  many  of  such  complete  arrest  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  confidently  predicted. 

C.  Theodobb  Williams. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION.— The  ob- 
ject of  a  physical  examination  is  to  ascertain 
the  precise  seat,  limits,  and  characters  of  those 
evidences  of  disease  which  are  recognisable  by 
our  senses,  and  which  are  oaUed  physical  signs, 
In  making  such  an  examination  we  bring  to  bear 
all  our  senses,  with  whatever  instrumental  iuds 
may  be  available  to  detect  the  signs  of  disease. 
In  the  present  article  a  description  will  be  given 
of  the  physical  examination  of— (1)  the  patient 
general^ ;  (2)  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  (8)  the 
respiratory  system ;  (4)  the  organs  of  circulation  • 
(6)  the  mediastinum ;  and  (6)  the  abdomen. 

1.  General  Siirvey.- Our  attention  will  first 
ofall  be  naturally  attracted  to  the  physiognomy 
ofthepatient,  that  is  to  his  general  appearance 
and  bnild.  We  note  his  apparent  JieigJit  and 
ueijtt,  and,  if  possible,  correct  our  observation 
by  scale  and  measure.  We  observe  the  efate 
ifmUriiion,  firmness  or  laxncss  of  muscle,  cor- 
pulence, thinness,  emaciation — atrophy  of  any 
particular  muscle  or  group  of  muscles.  The 
ifmtplmon  of  the  patient  is  to  be  remarked, 
rtether  dear,  sallow,  dark,  fair,  jaundiced,  or 
pigmented;  also  lividity  or  pallor  of  surface  and 
mucous  membranes.  The  apparent  age  as  con- 
trasted with  actual  years  of  the  patient;  elas- 
ticity of  features,  condition  of  hair,  presence  of 
"cus,  fo.  The  symmetry  and  play  of  features, 
•to  expression  whether  of  vivacity,  despondency, 
■"«'■""",  anxiety,  paralysis,  or  hysteria.    See 


Whilstmakingthese  preliminary  observations, 
"general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  patient  and 
Of  bis  present  Uhess  wiU  have  been  elicited. 

ihe  piiUe  should  next  be  noted  {see  Pulse). 
"jmay,  m  important  cases,  extend  our  in- 
qmriBs  or  record  our  observations  by  means  of 
toe  spbygmograph.  See  Sphtomoqeaph. 
tinn  .."''*'''*"  °^  "''«  P^'i™'  requires  atten- 
wheth.,1f^'.™P''^"y!  mechanism,  that  is, 
Mrtl.?"?™'''  or  thoracic  in  nomal  pro- 
Wioiir.H.  ^?'  "eular  or  irregular,  easy  or 
laliouredtand  freedom  or  otherwte  from  pain. 
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The  action  of  tho  nares,  and  any  recession  or 
otherwise  of  soft  parts  during  respiration,  should 
be  especially  observed.    See  Spikometbb.    • 

In  health  and  under  physiological  conditions 
of  age,  exercnse,  emotion,  <&c,,  there  is  a  tolerably 
constant  ratio  between  the  respiration  and  pulse- 
rate,  namely,  one  respiration  to  from  three  to  four 
pulse-beats.  In  disease  this  ratio  is  often  much 
altered.  The  average  respiration-rate  in  a  healthy 
adult  is  fi-om  17  to  20  per  minute,  in  the  infant 
about  40  per  minute,  between  one  and  five  years 
about  26  per  minute.  In  old  age  the  prepirations 
are  very  slightly  accelerated:  in  children  they 
are  quick  and  often  irregular,  being  momentarUy 
suspended  by  anything  that  excites  their  wonder 
or  close  attention. 

The  odour  of  the  Ireath  may  attract  attention. 
It  may  under  morbid  conditions  be  foetid,  uri- 
nous, '  mercurial,'  alcoholic,  or  gangrenous.  See 
Breath,  The. 

The  condition  of  the  shin,  whether  dry  or 
hot,  moist  or  sweating,  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  aAy  eruption,  scars,  ulcers,  or  pigmen- 
tation, will  be  duly  noted.  The  presence  of 
pyrexia  will  be  exactly  ascertained  by  the  use 
of  the  clinical  thermometer,  an  instrument 
which  ranks  with  the  stethoscope  in  value ;  but 
the  employment  of  the  thermometer  does  not 
exclude  the  necessity  of  testing  the  condition  of 
the  surface  by  the  hand,  whereby  we  observe  the 
resultant,  so  to  speak,  of  tlie  bodily  heat,  tem- 
pered it  may  be  by  evaporation,  or  exaggerated 
by  undue  dryness  in  exposed  parts.  Probably 
the  use  of  the  surface  thermometer,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  ordinary  clinical  instrument, 
would  more  exactly  give  us  this  information, 
upon  which  important  therapeutical  indications 
rest ;  but  the  hand  of  the  skilled  observer  fully 
suffices  for  the  purpose.  The  surface  thermo- 
meter is  of  value  in  estimating  localised  eleva- 
tions of  temperature ;,.  for  example,  over  the  site 
of  an  empyema,  in  peritonitis,  and  in  connection 
with  certain  nerve-lesions..  S^  Thebmometeb. 

The  condition  of  tlie  finger-ends — clubbing, 
lividity — must  be  observed.  Important  infor- 
mation as  to  previous  acute  illnesses  within  the 
past  six  months  can  be  obtained  by  inspecting 
the  nails,  a  transverse  furrow  marking  the 
period  of  defective  or  arrested  nutrition  during 
such  illness. 

The  condition  of  the  teeth  may  indicate  pre- 
vious illness  or  syphilitic  inheritance. 
,   The  state  of  the  eyes,  and  especially  any  ir- 
regularity of  the^«p»Zs,  requires  attention j 

The  condition  of  the  tongue  and  gtims  furnishes 
us  with  valuable  information. 

The  careful  superficial  inspection  of  the  patient 
in  the  manner  above  sketched  will  perhaps  at 
once  lead  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  some 
one  organ  or  system  of  organs  as  the  probable 
seat  of  disease ;  and  having  thus  far  succeeded 
in  locating  the  disease,  the  other  organs  and 
functions  of  the  body  will  of  course  come  under 
review,  but  the  physician  will  be  more  especially 
inquisitivfi  with  regard  to  such  organs  or  func- 
tions as  may  be  in  sympathy  with  tiiose  in  which 
disease  has  been  detected. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  on  careful  examination 
we  fail  to  find  any  organic  lesion  to  account  for 
the  symptoms  present,  anid  for  signs  of  wasting, 
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pyrexia,  &c.,  which  notify  the  iUness  of  the  pa- 
tient. We  may  then — but  not  till  then — refer 
the  case  to  one  of  those  Wood-conditions  which 
for  a  time  run  their  course  without  manifesting 
any  definite  lesion. 

Again,  it  may  be  that  certain  signs  of  general 
illness,  and  especially  pyrejda  and  wasting,  can- 
not be  accounted  for  si^ciently  by  the  amount 
of  disease  discovered.  Here  we  must  suspect 
that  the  lesion  we  have  ascertained  is  but  an  ex- 
pression of  a  more  general  state. 

Having  made  these  remarks— relating  to 
orderly  measures  of  inquiry,  without  a  due  re- 
gard to  which  no  physician  or  surgeon,  however 
sliilful  in  any  one  department,  can  fail  to  com- 
mit the  errors  of  the  narrowest  specialist — we 
will  proceed  to  consider  the  physical  examination 
of  those  regions  of  the  body,  espoially  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  in  which  objective  signs  can  be 
accurately  observed. 

2.  Cerebro-spinal  System,  Physical  Ex- 
amination of. —  The  objective  phenomena  of 
disease  affecting  thenervous  system'  are  often  very 
obscure,  and  it  is  the  more  important  that  they 
should  be  sought  for  in  a  methodical  manner. 

(a)  Thb  Head. — The  head  should  be  examined 
as  to  size,  shape,  condition  of  fontanelles,  the 
presence  of  wounds,  tumours,  or  depressions. 

The  «>«  of  the  head  varies  greatly  in  different 
people,  without  any  seemingly  corresponding 
variation  in  the  condition  of  the  brain.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  whether  enlargement  of 
head  is  due  to  thickening  of  the  skull  or  en- 
largement of  its  contents.  In  rickets  and  in 
hydrocephalus  the  head  is  relatively  large ;  in 
idiocy  relatively  small. 

The  shape  of  the  head  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  size.  We  may  recall  the  long  head, 
with  square,  high  forehead,  of  rickets ;  the  broad, 
vaulted  skull,  with  shallow  orbits  and  prominent 
eyes,  of  hydrocephalus. 

The  condition  of  the  anterior  fontaneUe  must 
he  carefully  observed  in  all  cases  of  children 
with  cerebral  symptoms — it  should  be  neither 
tense  nor  depressed. 

The  detection  of  heat  changes,  such  as  thicken- 
ings, tumours,  scars,  or  depressions  over  the  skull, 
will  throw  much  light  upon  a  ease  presenting 
cerebral  symptoms. 

(J>)  The  Spinal  OoLDior.-^The  spinal  column 
must  be  carefully  examined  for  undue  promi- 
nence or  depression  of  spinous  processes,  or 
othertumours,  and  for  lateral  or  antero-posterior 
curvature.  Kneading  and  percussion  should  be 
employed  over  each  spinous  process  to  elicit  any 
tenderness.  The  fingers  should  be  passed  firmly 
along  the  spinal  groove  on  either  side  to  ascertain 
if  there  be  any  painful  point,  and  much  care 
must  bo  taken  not  to  confound  such  pain  (com- 
monly neuralgic)  with  true  spinal  tenderness. 
The  application  of  the  hot  sponge,  or  ice-bag, 
successively  to  different  parts  of  the  spine  is  a 
means  of  eliciiting  valuable  signs  of  disease. 

In  all  cases  of  suspected  spinal  or  cerebral 
disease  the  sttperjiciat  and  deep  r^ex  actions 
should  be  tested,  as  affording  important  indi- 
cations respecting  the  integrity  of  successive 
portions  of  the  cord,  and  the  condition  of  the 
parts  above.    See  SeanAL  Cobd,  Diseases  of. 


By  the  ophthalmosoope  an  example  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation  may  be  observed  in  the  retina, 
and  the  condition  of  vessels  n<ited.  Certain 
lesions  of  the  optic  disc  correspond  also  with 
deeper  and  more  widespread  nervous  disease  {see 
Ophthalmoscope  in  Mbmcinb).  By  the  use  of 
graduated  compasses  the  sensibility  of  the  peri- 
pheral nerves  may  be  estimated,  EUctricUy 
enables  us  to  ascertain  the  irri,tability  of  volun- 
tary muscles;  and  by  the  dynamometer  "wa  may 
compare  muscular  power  on  the  two  sidesi  Set 
ELBCTRicrrT ;  and  XlTNAMnuETEB. 

Further  details  respecting  the  diseases  of  tlie 
nervous  system,  and  the  methods  for  their 
diagnosis,  will  bd  found  under  appropriate 
headings; 

3.  Bespiratory  System,  Physical  Exami- 
nation oft — The  respiratory  system  includes  the 
respiratory  tract  and  lungs, 

(a)  Lasyhx, — Th6  condition  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  is  examined  into  by  listening  to  the 
voice,  whether  husky,  altered  in  tone,  or  sup- 
pressed Any  tenderness  or  external  deformity 
is  ascertained  by  careful  palpation. 

By  means  of  the  laiyngoscope  the  condition 
of  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  and  trachea  can  be 
thoroughly  explored,  See  Labynoosoopb;  and 
Labynx,  Diseases  of. 

(i.)  Chest. — In  making  an  examination  of  the 
chest,  the  physician  should  follow  a  methodical 
routine  of  inspection,  palpation,  percussion, 
and  auscultation. 

1.  Inspection, — The  gehirbl  shape  and  build 
of  the  chest  is  observed  ^— whether  it  be  the 
broad,  well-formed  chest  of  robust  health;  or  the 
small,  narrow;  long  chest,  with  antero-posterior 
and  lateral  diameters  diminished,  costal  angle 
narrow,  and  ribs  oblique  and  approximated — 
adapted  to  small  Imigs.  Or  the  thorax  may  be 
imduly  expanded,  -with  wide  intercostal  spaces, 
straightened  ribs,  widened  costal  angle,  and  deep 
antero-posterior  diameter,  to  accommodate  large 
lungs.  Again,  the  thorax  may  be  distorted  by 
various  kinds  of  spinal  curvature,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  rickets,  or  from  external  pressure,  as  in 
the  depressed  lower  sternum  of  shoemakers  [see 
DEFOBMmES  OF  THE  Chest).  Lastly,  there  may 
be  local  llattenings  or  bulgings. 

The  movements  of  the  chest  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  diagnosis.  We  estimate  the  freedom  or 
otherwise  with  which  air  enters  the  chest  during 
inspiration  by  the  equable  expansion  of  its  several 
parts,  or  by  the  immobility  or  recession  of  any 
portion  the  entry  of  air  into  which  is  retarded  or 
impeded;  and  thiscan  be  accurately  done  bymeans 
of  the  pneumograph.  In  cases  of  general  ob- 
struction to  entry  of  air,  whether  by  impediment 
at  the  main  air-passage  or  in  its  entire  distribution, 
there  is  universal  recession  of  all  the  soft  parts — 
the  supra-clavicular  region  sinks  downwards,  the 
■hypochondria  recede,  and  the  intercostal  spaces 
deepen  during  the  effort  to  expand  the  chest 
aK&inst  atmospherie  pressure.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  difficulty  of  expansion,  whether  from 
intrinsic  disease  or  obstruction  of  passages,  is  re- 
stricted to  one  side  of  the  chest  or  to  a  portion  of 
one  lung,  the  restrained  expansion  during  inspira- 
tion is  limited  to  that  portion.  Thus  from  in- 
Bpectiou  alone  we  may  often  form  a  shrewd  gnoss 
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as  io  the  seat  and  even  the  nature  of  the  disease 


In  estimating  loeal  alteration  of  shape  the  eye 
is  perhaps  more  useful  tliau  any  instrument  of 
measure.  Calipers  of  various  patterns  may  be 
used  for  taking  diameters  in  different  direc- 
HoDS.  But  for  recording  differences  of  shape 
on  the  two  sides  the  eyrtometer  is  very  useful. 
This  instrument  was  originally  introduced  by 
M.  Woillez,  and  consisted  of  two  halves  of 
n  jointed  whalebone  measure,  connected  by  a 
hinge,  which  could  bo  adapted  accurately  to  the 
shape  of  the  chest,  and  after  removal  the  various 
curres  on  the  two  sides  could  be  traced  on  paper. 
The  cyrtometers  now  most  in  use  are  made  of 
■oft  metal,  two  sufficiently  long  pieces  of  -which 
are  connected  by  an  indiarubber  joint  or  hinge. 
Double  tape-measures  are  also  used  for  ascer- 
taining the  circumference  on  the  two  sides,  and 
bj  their  means  the  relative  expansion  during 
rtspiiation  on  the  two  sides  can  be  compared. 
Various  forms  of  stethometer  have  been  designed 
tot  the  same  purpose.     See  Stethometek. 

The  vital  oa/ptuniy  of  the  lungs  may  be  very 
accurately  estimated  by  means  of  the  spirometer. 
Sm  Spieometee. 

2.  Palpation. — Palpation  is  employed  in  aid 
of  both  inspection  and  percussion,' 

t.  During  preliminary  inspection  of  the  chest 
the  psiim  of  the  heart's  apex-beat  should  be 
invariably,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit,  ascertained, 
and  any  deviation  from  its  normal  seat,  namely, 
the  fifth  intercostal  space  one  inch  to  tlie  sternal 
lide  of  the  left  nipple  line,  should  be  noted. 

J.  Any  local  bulging  or  tumour  will  naturally 
l»  mmipulated  to  ascertain  its  relation  with 
hone,  01  soft  structure,  whether  it  be  solid  or 
Mft/Huetuating  or  pulsatile. 

I.  In  connection  -with  percussion,  the  trained 
ohsetver  will  note  differences  of  resistaiice,  as 
well  as  of  sound,  over  diseased  areas. 

i.  Increase  or  diminution  of  vooal  vibration 
itftmaim  will  be  noted  over  any  spot  of  altered 
remnance,  hy  applying  the  hand  and  mailing  the 
patient  utter  some  resonant  words,  such  as 
'ninety-nine.' 

'  Voail  fi^emitns  is  inoreased  by  consolidation 
of  lung;  diminished  by  much  thickening  of  the 
pleura,  by  obstruction  to  the  main  bronchus,  or 
ej  air  in  the;  pleura;  annulled  by  fluid  in  the 
pleata,  N.B.-r-In  many  cases  of  fluid  in  the  pleura 
•ome  vibrations  are  felt,  probably  communicated 
from  above.  The  loudness  or  feebleness  of  the 
voice  must  of  course  be  taken  into  account  in 
ratimating  fremitus,  and  corresponding  parts  on 
tlie  two  sides  should  always  be  compared. 

Loud,  coarse,  bronchial  rdles  may  cause  the 
ohest-walls  perceptibly  to  vibrate,  producing 
flmekl  fremitus.  Pleuritic  friction  may  like- 
™e."opmeptible  to  the  hand  applied— /ncijora 
WW.  In  cases  of  effiiaion  into  the  pleural 
»%  or  in  hydatid  cysts  near  the  surface, 
mmm  may  be  elicited  on  palpation. 

».  «rous8ion.— Percussion  is  the  method  of 
mmuatiou  by  which  we  detect  the  various  de- 
gtOMofresonaneeof  different  parts  of  the  chest, 
opening  upon  the  relative  amount  of  air  and 
Widatiuoture. 

nJV'  ^"^^  ™^  *'»'  fingera  for  percussing, 
™  finger  of  the  left  hand  being  placed.firmly 
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over  the  point  to  be  percussed,  and  struck  with 
one  or  two  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
semi-flexed,  so  that  the  tips  of  the  &igers  fall 
vertically  upon  the  pleximeter  finger.  Percus- 
sion should  be  made  from  the  wrist,  not  from 
the  elbow  ;  the  stroke  should,  as  a  rule,  be  light, 
and  always  perfectly  even  on  the  two  sides ; 
sometimes  a  heavier  stroke  may  be  needed,  but, 
as  a  rule,  far  more  information  is  obtained  from 
light  than  from  heavy  percxission.  In  comparing 
the  percussion  note  over  the  two  sides  of  the- 
chest,  points  exactly  corresponding  must  be 
taken,  and  the  pleximeter  finger  must  be  plaCed 
in  a  corresponding  position ;  for  example,'  it 
must  not  be  placed  parallel  with  the  ribs  on 
one  side  and  across  them  on  the  other. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  very  valuable  in  per- 
cussion in  estimating  resistance  of  the  part' 
struck.  Dulness,  and  particularly  the  hardness 
and  want  of  resilience  over  thickened  adherent 
pleura,  may  thus  be  readily /eft  by  the  pleximeter 
finger  during  percussion.  This  sense  of  touch 
should  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  its  depriva- 
tion'is  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  the 
artificial  pleximeters  and  percussors  first  intro- 
duced by  Piorry,  although  possibly  these  may 
be  useful  for  demonstration  to  a  class.  The  ob- 
server should  not  be  content  with  comparing 
corresponding  points  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
chest  from  above  downwards,  but  he  should  in- 
variably trace  any  dulness  or  resonance  from 
either  side  across  the  sternum  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  resonance  or  dulness  in  this  direction. 
Prom  neglect  of  this,  important  information  is 
often  missed.  The  height  to  which  the  pulmo-. 
nary  note  extends  above  the  clavicle  on  the  two 
sides  should  be  compared.     . 

Segiona  of  the  Chest. — For  convenience  in 
describing  the  distribution  of  signs,  both  of  per- 
cussion and  auscultation,  it  is  customary  to  divide 
the  chest  into  regions.  The  names  employed  to 
distinguish  these  regions  sufficiently  define  their 
limits,  namely,  the  supra-clavicular,  clavicular, 
infra- or  sub-clavicular,  mammary,  infra-mam- 
mary regions  on  each  side  in  front ;  the  superior 
and  inferior  axillary  regions ;  the  supra-spinatuSj 
infrar-spinatus,  interscapular,  and  infra-scapulai 
regions  on  each  side  posteriorly. 

(a)  NoRMAT.  Percussion  iSiSNS.^  There  is  a 
certain  standard  degree  of  resonance  over  the 
lungs,  only  to  be  duly  estimated  by  experience, 
which  is  known  as  normal  pulmonary  resonance. 
In  certain  regions  of  the  chest  the  pulmonary 
resonance  is  naturally  lessened  or  replaced  by 
dulness.  Pulmonary  resonance_shoiild  commence 
1^  inch  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle.  In  the 
clavicular  and  sub-olavioular  regions,  on  firm 
percussion,  the  note  should  be  even  on  the  two 
sides,  as  low  as  the  third  rib.  Below  this  level 
on  the  right  side,  we  still  obtain  full  resonance 
until  we  arrive  at  the  fourth  space,  where  in  the 
mammary  line  the  note  becomes  slightly  raised 
and  shortened,  becoming  dull  in  the  fifth  space 
and  downwards  to  the  margin  of  the  cartilages. 
On  very  light  percussion  the  pulmonary  re- 
sonance may  be  obtained  half  a  space  lower,  and 
at  least  an  inch  to  two  inches'  difference  in  level 
may  be  obtained  between  the  extreme  limits  of 
deep  expiration  and  inspiration.  In  the  lateral 
(axillary)  region  the  limit  of  percussion-resonance 
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reaches  about  an  interspace  lower.  At  the 
sternal  margin  it  is  a  little  higher,  from  the 
encroMhment  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  upon 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  lung.  Eoughly,  and 
for  clinical  purposes,  a  line  ii&ym  outwards  from 
the  base  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  may  be  said  to 
define  the  upper  border  of  the  liver-dnlness. 

On  the  left  side,  in  the  line  midway  be- 
tween the  sternum  and  nipple,  we  already,  at 
the  third  cartilage,  obtain  elevation  of  pitch  and 
shortening  of  the  percussion  note;  and  at  the 
fourth  space  dulness,  from  the  underlying  heart. 
Between  this  (mid-sterno-nipple)  line  and  the 
sternum,  and  bounded  above  by  the  fourth  carti- 
kige  and  below  by  the  level  of  the  apex-beat,  is 
the  normal  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness.  In 
the  nipple  line  at  the  corresponding  levels '  some 
deadening  of  percussion  note  may  be  obtained, 
but  pulmonary  resonance  is  otherwise  clear  to  the 
sixth  rib ;  in  the  lateral  axillary  region  to  the 
seventh.  Below  the  sixth  rib  in  front,  and  the 
seventh  laterally,  stomach  resonance  is  obtained. 

Over  the  sternum,  percussion  is  naturally 
somewhat  wooden  and  resisting,  within  degrees 
varying  with  the  condition  of  the  bones.  The 
first  piece  of  the  sternum  is  normally  some- 
what less  resonant  than  the  next  two  pieces,  but 
it  should  be,  on  firm  percussion,  by  no  means 
dull.  Below  the  level  of  the  fonrth  cartilages 
the  heart  and  liver  cause  the  note  to  be  dull, 
although  even  here  a  certain  degree  of  reson- 
ance is  in  health  communicated  from  the  adjacent 
right  lung. 

In  the  posterior  regions  of  the  chest  the 
degrees  "of  resonance  are  almost  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  thickness  and  character  of 
snpeijacent  tissues.  Thus  in  the  scapular  and 
inter-scapular  regions  increased  force  of  percas- 
sion  is  necessary  to  elicit  pulmonary  resonance, 
whilst  in  the  lateral  and  infra-scapular  region 
the  percussion  note  is  full  and  low-pitched.  On 
the  right  side  this  resonance  is  replaced  hy  dul- 
ness below  the  tenth  rib,  and  deep  percussion 
will  elicit  a  certain  impairment  of  resonance  as 
high  as  the  ninth  rib,  in  the  mid-scapular  line. 
On  the  left  side  resonance  should  be  good  to  the 
extreme  base,  except  that  in  the  posterior  axillary 
line  a  small  and  restricted  area  of  dulness  may 
be  sometimes  made  out,  corresponding  with  the 
position  of  the  spleen. 

(b)  MoBBiD  Percussion  Signs. — Modifications 
in  tlie  distribution  of  percussion-resonance  over 
the  chest  may  be  produced  either  by  general  or 
by  local  causes. 

General  causes. — ^Pulmonary  vesicular  emphy- 
sema, by  enlarging  the  lungs  and  extending  their 
boundaries,  causes  encroachment  of  pulmonary 
resonance  over  those  regions — the  prseeordial, 
right  infra^mammary,  sternal,  and  right  iuferior 
basic,  which  are  normally  dull.  In  congenital 
smallness  of  lungs  the  boundaries  of  pulmonary 
resonance  are  somewhat  retracted,  so  that  liver- 
dulness  in  front  and  behind  is  slightly  higher,  and 
heart-dulness  more  extensive. 

Locai  causes. — One  class  of  these  are  encroach- 
ments of  other  organs.  Enlargement  of  the  heart 

*  By  employing  the  terms  *  lines '  and  'levels '  to  mean 
the  vertical  lines  and  horizontal  levels,  in  connection 
with  dettnite  anatomical  points,  «.|7.  mid-scapular-,  nipple^ 
lines,  nipple-,  second-,  third-,  fonrth-,  &o.,  rib  levels,  any 
portion  of  the  cheBt-snrface  may  be  accurately  defined. 


will  cause  increased  area  of  prsecordial  dulneaa 
upwards  and  to  the  left,  or  upwards  and  to  the 
right,  according  as  the  left  or  right  side  of  the 
heart  is  most  affected.  Effusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium will  cause  similar  dulness,  extending  up- 
wards towards  the  manubrium  stemi,  and  to  the 
right  beyond  the  sternum.  Aneurismal  tumours 
in  connection  with  the  heart  or  great  vessels, 
give  rise  to  dulness,  chiefly  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  sternum  above  the  fourth  carti- 
lage, or  in  one  or  other  inter-scapular  region. 
Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  will  cause 
them  to  encroach  upon  the  pulmonary  resonance. 
Effusion  into  the  peritoneum,  if  extensive,  will 
cause  displacement  upwards  of  the  abdominal 
organs  and  diaphragm,  encroaching  upon  the 
lower  area  of  pulmonary  resonance,  and  even 
causing  coUapse  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lungs,  thus  giving  rise  to  dulness. 

Effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleura  will  give 
rise  to  absolute  dulness  to  the  level  to  which  the 
effusion  extends  upwards.  The  upper  boundary 
of  this  dulness,  if  the  lungs  be  sound,  varies 
slightly  with  the  position  of  the  patient.  In 
order,  however,  accurately  to  define  the  upper 
margin  of  dulness  from  fluid  effiision  the  lightest 
possible  percussion  must  be  employed.  In  any 
case  of  considerable  effusion  into  the  pleura  the 
dulness  encroaches  upon  the  median  line,  and  to- 
wards the  opposite  side.  See  Pleusa,  Diseases  of. 

The  chief  kinds  of  morbid  percussion  signs 
will  now  be  discussed. 

Dulness,  hardness,  flatness. — These  terms  are 
by  no  means  synonymous  with  regard  to  per- 
cussion sounds.  Dulness  varies  infinitely  in 
degree.  Thus  over  a  pleuritic  effusion  the  tone- 
lessness  is  absolute ;  and  to  this  degree  of  com- 
pleteness of  dulness  the  term  flatness  of  percus- 
sion-note is  sometimes  applied.  There  are  but 
a  few  other  chest-conditions  in  which  such  abso- 
lute dulness  is  obtained ;  for  example,  extensive 
pericardial  effusions,  hydatid  tumours,  extensive 
malignant  growths  invading  the  lungs  and  in- 
filtrating the  bronchi.  In  inflammatory  conso- 
lidation of  the  lung  there  is  always  a  certain 
degree  of  wooden  tone  in  the  percussion  note. 
In  cases  of  scattered  patches,  or  nodules,  of 
consolidation  in  the  lungs,  vrith  air-containing 
tissue  around,  the  dulness  may  be  only  very 
slight,  amounting  to  a  mere  shortening  of  the 
note  with  elevation  of  pitch.  In  estimating  the 
slight  shades  of  dulness  elevation  of  pitch  is  the 
first  point  to  arrest  the  attention.  Hardness  of 
percussion,  always  more  or  less  appreciable  with 
dulness,  is  associated  especially  with  eonsolida^ 
tions  of  lung  overlaid  by  thickened  adherent 
pleura. 

Skodaic  resonance.  —  In  all  cases  of  con- 
siderable effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleura,  in 
which  the  lung  is  not  completely  collapsed,  a 
peculiar  high-pitched  tympanitic  resonance  is 
found  at  the  stemo-clavicular  region  on  the  same 
side.  This  resonance,  called  Skodaic  resonance, 
is  a  very  characteristic  sign,  and  has  been  attri- 
buted to  relaxation  of  lung  still  in  contact  with 
the  chest-wall.  As  the  effusion  advances  to 
completely  fill  the  chest,  this  resonance  becomes 
replaced  by  dulness. 

When  effusion  of  fluid  follows  upon  pneumo- 
thorax, the  lung,  unless  held  above  by  strong 
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jdhesions,  is  already  completely  collapsed ;  and 
above  the  level  of  the  dulness  caused  by  fluid 
there  is  a  tympanitic  note,  caused  by  free  air  in 
the  pleura.  In  this  case  the  level  of  the  fluid 
in  the  pleura  shifts  with  every  change  in  the 
position  of  the  patient. 

'Whether  the  effusion  be  of  serum,  pus,  or  blood, 
the  percussion  signs  are  the  same.  _ 

Vfoodm  perciission-note  is  obtained  by  per- 
ciusiiig  over  thickened  pleura  with  some  air- 
contoiiaing  tissue  beneath.  The  sense  of  re- 
sistance is  marked,  the  pitch  high,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  sound  short.  This  degree  of  dulness, 
with  increased  resistance,  is  commonly  present 
Wow  the  clavicle  in  cases  of  phthisis,  with 
thickened  pleura,  and  perhaps  small,  empty 
carities,  bounded  by  hardened  lung-tissue. 

Mptorie  or  tubular  percussion  is  the  sound 
elicited  by  percussing  over  a  superficial  empty 
cavity,  connected  by  adhesions  to  the  chest- 
toII.  The  pitch  varies  -with  the  size,  of  the 
cavity,  but  is  always  somewhat  high.  The 
sound  can  be  exactly  imitated  by  percussing  the 
clieek  drawn  tensely  over  the  teeth,  with  the 
mouth  slightly  open. 

Oracked  metal  sound,  or  iruit  de  pot  file,  is 
obtained  by  sharp  percussion  over  a  cavity  such 
as  the  above.  Sudden  displacement  of  air  in  the 
cavity  will  cause  the  sound,  which  somewhat 
resembles  that  produced  by  placing  the  two 
hand;  hollowed  in  apposition,  and  striking  upon 
the  knee.  A  little  secretion  in  the  cavity  will  fa- 
cilitate the  production  of  the  sound.  This  sound 
may  often  be  appreciated  by  the  touch  before 
it  can  be  heard.    It  is  of  little  clinical  value. 

MUmnd  is  elicited  by  combined  percussion 
and  auscultation,  and  vihen  present  is  charac- 
teristic of  pneumothorax.  The  stethoscope  must 
M  applied  over  the  resonant  part  of  the  chest, 
andatanotherpoint  within  the  same  area  a  piece 
ot  metal,  such  as  a  coin,  laid  upon  the  chest, 
must  be  smartly  struck  with  u,  second  piece  of 
metal.  The  auscultator  hears  a  sound  of  a  clear 
bell-like  character  within  the  chest,  which  is  of 
quite  a  different  quality  from  that  produced  by 
the  mere  contact  of  metals.  It  is  essential  for  the 
production  of  this  sign  that  the  stethoscope  and 
the  struck  metal  be  both  within  the  area  ofchest- 
suiface  corresponding  with  the  air-containing  sac 
of  the  pleura.  If,  for  instance,  either  be  placed 
over  a  point  below  the  level  of  any  fluid  effusion 
present  the  sound  will  be  lost,  to  be  recovered 
-ti  iJtering  the  position  of  the  patient  so  as  to 
displace  the  fluid.  By  means  of  this  sign,  the 
limits  of  a  [pneumothorax  may  be  accurately 
defined. 

Sytaii  fremitus  is  a  vibratile  sensation, 
sometimes  to  be  felt  on  smart  percussion  over  an 
hydatid  effusion.  In  cases  of  pyo-pnenmothorax 
»  similar  sensation  may  sometimes  be  felt,  on 
percussing  at  the  exact  level  of  the  surfiice  of 
We  effused  fluid. 

i  Auscultation. — Auscultation  simply  means 
™  act  of  listening ;  but  the  art  of  auscultation 
impUes  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  namely,  the 
"Ppreoiation  of  the  healthy  or  morbid  conditions 
wmchppoduce  the  sounds  heard  on  applying  the 
•M  to  the  chest  or  to  other  parts.  If  the  ear 
f  ">»  observer  be  directly  applied  to  the  chest 
P«  under  observation,  auscultation  is  said 


to  be  immediate.  If  some  substance  or  instru- 
ment be  used  as  a  medium  between  the  ear  and 
the  part  under  observation,  mediate  auscultation 
is  said  to  be  practised.  Such  an  instrument  is 
named  a  stethoscope.    See  Stbthosoope. 

(a)  NoBMAL  Rbspieatobx  Sounds. —If  the  ste- 
thoscope be  applied  over  the  trachea  of  a  healthy 
person,  tubular  blowing,  or  bronchial  respiration, 
is  heard — that  is,  a  sound  as  of  air  blown  to  and 
fro  through  a  tube,  and  with  moderate  velocity ; 
the  mechanism  of  the  sound  being  the  entrance 
and  outflow  of  air- currents  through  the  narrowed 
glottic  aperture  of  the  trachea,  producing  sono- 
rous vibrations  within  the  tube  below.  As  the 
stethoscope  is  passed  downwards  to  the  first  piece 
of  the  sternum,  the  same  sound  is  still  heard,  but 
more  distant  and  mufSed.  In  the  upper  inter- 
scapular region,  where  the  great  divisions  of 
the  bronchi  arc  comparatively  superficial,  the 
tracheal  sounds  may  still  be  indistinctly  recog- 
nised ;  but  below  and,  aside  from  these  points 
these  sounds  are  normally  obscured  by  the  vesi- 
cular pulmonary  sounds,  into  the  production  of 
which  they,  however,  necessarily  enter. 

The  pulmonanf  vesicular  breath-sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  air  entering  the  air-sacs 
from  the  minute  bronchioles,  and  it  is  supple- 
mented by  the  conduction  of  what  remains  of  the 
glottic  breath-sound,  now  infinitely  subdivided. 
Suring  calm  breathing  the  sound  accompany- 
ing inspiration  should  be  soft  and  breezy,  giving 
the  idea  of  innumerable  similar  and  associated 
sounds.  In  Intensity  the  sound  is  even  from 
commencement  to  near  the  end,  when  it  fades 
without  perceptible  interval  into  the  expiratory 
sound.  The  expiratory  sound  commences  at 
the  moment  inspiration  ceases,  being  continuous 
with  the  inspiratory  sound,  but  it  rapidly  fades 
in  intensity,  ceasing  to  be  audible  after  the  first 
one-fifth  or  one-third  of  the  expiratory  act.  Of 
the  time  occupied  between  the  commencement 
of  one  inspiration  and  that  of  the  next,  the  in- 
spiratory act  occupies  nearly  one-half  (Aths), 
the  expiratory  act  the  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  brief  interval  of  pause,  between 
the  end  of  expiration  and  the  commencement  of 
the  next  inspiration.  It  may  here  be  observed 
that  when  the  expiration  is  said  to  be  prohnqed, 
it  is  meant  that  the  expiratory  sound  is  audible 
through  a  longer  period  of  the  act  than  natural. 

If  the  respiration  be  hurried  and  forced,  the 
inspiratory  sound  is  coarser  and  louder,  and 
the  expiration  more  audible,  these  sounds  ap- 
proximating to  the  puerile  breathing  which  is 
normal  to  young  children. 

In  health  the  vesicular  breath-sound  should 
be  about  equally  well  heard  over  the  front  and 
back  of  the  chest,  allowance  being  made  for 
additional  thickness  of  covering  over  certain 
regions. 

(A)  Morbid  Eespieatoet  Sounds. — Pnerik, 
compensatory,  or  supplementary  breathing  is 
characterised  by  increased  loudness  of  vesicular 
breath-sound,  with  some  prolongation  of  expi- 
ration. Besides  being  audible  over  the  chest 
generally  in  healthy  young  children,  this  exag- 
gerated breath- sound  may  be  heard  over  certain 
parts  of  the  chest  in  persons  who  have  some 
other  part  disabled  or  diseased.  Thus,  with 
effusion  of  fluid  into  one  pleura,  the  respiratory 
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sounds  over  the  opposite  lung  are  exaggerated 
or  puerile.  If  one  apex  he  diseased,  the  breath- 
sound  at  the  other  apex  is  exaggerated.  This 
increased  breath-isound  to  make  up  for  deficient 
function  elsewhere  is  called  compensatory  or  sup- 
plementary breathing. 

The  breath-sound  may  be  enfeebled  over  the 
whole  chest,  as  in  cases  of  emphysema  or  thoracic 
muscular  debility.  Localised  enfeeblement  of 
breath-sound  may  be  due  to  several  causes — (1) 
local  emphysema;  (2)  adherent  and  thickened 
pleura,  as  after  old  pleurisy  at  the  base;  (3) 
blocking  of  the  alveoli  by  catarrhal  products — 
common  in  commencing  phthisis  at  one  apex; 
(4)  closure  of  bronchial  tubes  by  plugs  of  mucus, 
or  from  spasm.  If  the  rest  of  the  lungs  be  free, 
this  local  enfeeblement  is  made  up  for  by  com- 
pensatory breathing  on  the  opposite  side,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  lung. 

Suppressed  breath-sound  signifies  removal  of 
lung  from  the  surface  by  effiision  of  air  or  of  fiuid 
into  the  pleura,  or  occlusion  of  a  main  bronchus 
by  compression  or  morbid  growth. 

Wavy  wiAjerMng  respiration  are  terms  cha- 
racterising a  kind  of  respiration,  in  which  the 
inspiration  is  either  partially  or  completely  in- 
terrupted several  times.  The  expiration  is  rarely 
thus  affected.  Waviness  of  respiration  may  be 
due — (1)  to  an  irregular  action  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles,  common  in  nervous  people;  (2)  to  car- 
diac impulse,  in  which  case  these  interruptions 
are  rhythmic  with  the  heart's  pulsation;  (3) 
unequally  distributed  impairment  of  the  lung- 
elasticity,  for  example  in  early  tubercle-deposits. 
X)r.  Walshe  considers  that  pleuritic  adhesions 
may  have  the  same  effect.  It  will  be  seen  then 
that  waviness  of  breath-sound  is  very  com- 
monly independent  of  any  organic  change,  and 
requires  other  signs  to  render  it  of  any  value  in 
diagnosis.  Jerking  respiration  or  interrupted 
breath-sound  is  more  commonly  due  to  organic 
lesions  of  the  third  kind  mentioned. 

Cogged  breath-sound  is  a  somewhat  clumsy 
term  applied  to  a  form  of  interrupted  respiration 
in  which  the  interruptions  are  very  even,  three  or 
four  to  each  inspiration.  Much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  sign  by  some  authors.  It  ap- 
pears, to  be  due  to  obstruction  in  the  smallest 
bronchioles,  either  by  dryish  secretion  or  small 
nodules  of  tubercle,  requiring  some  accumula- 
tion of  inspiratory  force  to  overcome  it.  The 
sounds  commonly  give  place  to  a  bubbling  rale. 

Harsh  respiration  with  prolongation  of  expi- 
ration implies  a  want  of  vesieularity  in  the 
sound.  Whilst  vesicular  breath-sound  has  been 
compared  to  the  sound  produced  by  the  breeze 
passing  through  leaf-laden  trees,  harsh  breath- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  resembles  a  similar 
breeze  traversing  their  naked  branch-tops.  Some 
prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound  is  insepa- 
rable from  harshness  of  breath-sound.  Harsh- 
ness of  breath-sound  by  no  means  implies  in- 
creased loudness — rather  the  contrary.  En- 
feebled respiratory  murmur  is  commonly  harsh 
— always  so  when  due  to  alveolar  obstruction. 
The  meaning  of  Wshness  of  breath-sound  is 
simply  commencing  consolidation;  it  g:oes  with 
incipient  dulness,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs 
of  apex-disease  in  consumption.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  its  real  mechanism  depends 


upon  the  extinction  of  the  vesicular  part  of  tht 
normal  breath-sound,  and  the  better  conduction 
of  the  glottic  sounds,  which  at  peripheral  parts 
of  the  lung  are  usually  .muffled  and  obscured  by 
the  vesicular  sounds.  The  prolongation  of  the 
expiration  is  very  characteristic  of  this  early 
alteration  of  the  respiratory  sounds;  and  it 
may  here  be  observed,  in  passing,  with  regard  ta 
morbid  breath-sounds,  that  the  expiration  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  respiratory  act  to 
attend  to  in  ausouUation, 

Divided  respiration,  usually  described  as  a  se- 
parate evidence  of  disease, is  really  an  inseparable 
factor  of  harshness  of  respiration.  Instead  of 
the  two  component  sounds,  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, fading  imperceptibly  into  one  another, 
they  are  more  or  less  distinctly  separate,  the 
more  so  as  the  more  typical  bronchial  type  of 
breathing  is  acquired.  Deficiency  of  elasticity 
is  the  cause  to  which  the  division  is  usually 
ascribed ;  it  is,  however,  a  significant  feature  of 
glottic  breathing. 

Bronchial  respiration  is  most  typically  heard 
over  simple  lung-consolidation,  as  pneumonia  at 
the  base  orapex.  Skoda  well  describes  the' sound 
as  acoustically  identical  with  that  produced  by 
placing  the  mouth  in  the  position  to  pronounce 
the  guttural  ch  (as  in  chore  or  christian),  and 
drawing  the  breath  to  and  fro.  The  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  sounds  are  about  equal  in  length, 
nearly  identical  in  pitch,  and  distinctly  divided 
firom  one  another.  The  sound  varies  in  intensity 
and  definition  from  the  most  intense  tubular 
or  tracheal  breath-sound,  to  the  lower-pitched 
and  more  diffuse  blowing  respiration  {diffused 
bronchial  breathing).  Besides  hepatisation  of 
lung,  this  form  of  respiratory  sound  may  be 
produced  by  other  condensations  of  lung,  for  ex- 
ample, from  pressure,  or  by  tumours  extending 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  bronchus  to  the 
surface,  such  as  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  me- 
diastinal growths,  and  aneurismal  tumours.  The 
more  diffused  blowing  sounds  are  due  to  less  com- 
plete consolidation.  It  is  essential  that  the  bronchi 
be  patent,  in  order  that  bronchial  respiration 
maybe  heard;  thus,  in  cases  of  cancerous  growth 
invading  a  lung  from  its  root  and  occluding 
the  bronchi,  no  respiration  is  audible.  As  regards 
mechanism,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  passage 
to  and  fro  of  the  air  in  the  bronchi  of  the  conso- 
lidated lung ;  for  (1)  at  the  period  when  bronchial 
breathing  is  most  distinct,  the  lung  is  immovably 
fixed  by  exudation ;  (2)  the  play  of  the  chest- wall 
on  the  affected  side  is  almost  or  quite  restrained; 
(3)  the  air-cells  being  occupied,  there  is  no 
reason  why  air-currents  should  penetrate  the 
bronchi.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  bronchial 
respiration  is  but  the  glottic  breath-sound  re- 
verberating through  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
well  conducted  tb  the  surface.  A  remarkable 
experiment  of  MM.  Bondet  and  Chauveau 
(Bevue  Mensuelle,  1877)  strikingly  confirms  this 
view.  In  a  horse  with  hepatisation  of  the  base 
of  one  lung  and  bronchial  breath-sound  over 
the  part  affected,  the  trachea  was  incised  below 
the  glottis,  and  the  wound  held  widely  open; 
the  bronchial  breathing  immediately  disap- 
peared, all  respiratory  sounds  ceasing  over 
this  portion  of  lung,  whilst  elsewhere  the  vesi- 
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tnlar  breath-sound  was  unimpaired.  A  musical 
leed  was  now  inserted  into  the  wound,  and 
the  musical  sounds  were  well-conducted  over 
the  consolidation,  but  little  audible  over  the 
healthy  portion  of  lung. 

Cavernous  respiration  is  a  breath-sound  in 
Thiiih  the  inspiration  and  expiration' have  both 
i  hollow  blowing  quality.  It  is  to  the  expiration 
that  the  hollow  wavering'  quality  characteristic 
jf  this  breath-sound  is  especially  attached,  and, 
SI  pointed  out  by  Dr.  B.  Thompson,  the  expi- 
ratory sound  is  lower  in  pitch  than  the  inspi- 
ratory. Cavernous  breathing  signifies  pulmonary 
cavity  usually  phthisical,  —  (1);  exceeding  in 
size  an  unshelled  walnut;  (2)  either  empty  or 
at  least  partially  so ;  and  (3)  communicating  with 
one  or  more  patent  bronchial  tubes.  Softening 
of  tubercle  or  caseous  pneumonia,  pulmonary- 
abscess,  or  bronchial  dilatation  of  sufficient  size, 
are  the  most  common  causes  of  -cavity  in  the 
lung.  This  abnormal  sound  is  formed  by — 
(s)  the  passage  to  and  fro  of  air  into  a  cavity 
with  the  respiratory  movements;  (i)  the  con- 
duotion  and  modified  reinforcement  Of  the  glot- 
tic respiratory  sound  within  a  cavity. 

Amphoric  breailirsound  is  a  variety  of  caver- 
Doua  respiration  having  the  same  characters,  but 
on  an;  exaggerated  scale;  that  is,  not  necessarily 
eiiiggerated  as  regards  loudness,  but  having  all 
tile  qualities — blowing  character  and  hoUow- 
leiB— intensified.  This  sound  is  heard  over  a 
laigo  superficial  cavity,  either  in  the  limg,  or  in 
the  pleura  freely  communicating  with  the  lung. 
Its  mechanism  is  identical  with  that  of  caver- 
nous respiration,  only  that  the  size  of  the  cavity 
ii  large. 
(cjADTBSTmODsAuSCXJLTATOBXSlONB. — Ardk 

or  rimolm  is  a  sound  produced  by  impediment 
to  the  entry  or  escape  of  air  within  the  lungs  or 
bronchial  tubes.  The  impediment  may  be  from 
narrowing,  or  secretion  within  the  tubes ;  from 
secretion  within  the  alveoli ;  or  from  destructive 
softening  or  oedema  of  the  lung-tissue.  The 
rffcs  that  may  be  audible  over  the  chest,  are — 
mmm,  sibilant,  erepitant,  sub-orepitant,  mti- 
MU,  dry  eracUing,  moist  crackling,  and  caver- 
nnu. 

Sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  are  noises  of  a 
moring  or  whistling  kind,  which  are  produced 
in  the  air-passages.  They  are  audible  with  both 
inspiration  and  expiration  (or  with  either),  and 
are  for  the  most  part  transitory  sonnds,  being 
temporarily  or  permanently  removed  by  cough,  or 
in  other  cases  by  the  relief  of  the  spasm  which 
has  occasioned  them.  They  obscure  or  alto- 
gether mask  theuormal  respiratory  sounds.  Any 
narrowing  of  an  air-tube  will  give  rise  to  a 
Jonotous  or  sibilant  rdle  according  to  the  degree 
of  narrowing  and  the  size  of  the  tube.  Thus, 
If  the  larger  tubes  be  affected,  and  the  narrowing 
sot  gi'eat,  the  coarser  sound  is  produced.  If, 
m  thi  other  hand,  the  finer  tubes  be  partially 
occluded,  or  a  larger  tube  be  greatly  narrowed 
me  Imer  sibilus  is  caused.  The  rales  are  audible 
ttmighout  the  territory  of  the  tubes  aCfected. 
"™,"  J  Bain  bronchus  be  compressed  or  nar- 
mwKl,  the  sonorous  rdle  so  occasioned  will  be 
Mard  throughout  the  lung  on  that  side.  Throat- 
'^m  in  croup  is   conducted   aU   over  the 


The  precise  causes  of  these  r&lcs  are — (1) 
narrowing  of  a  bronchus  from  external  pressure 
(uncommon);  (2)  narrowing  from  local,  cica- 
tricial, thickening  and  cont;raction  of  the  fibrous 
coat  of  the  tube  (uncommon) ;  (3)  mucous  col- 
lections in  the  tubes  giving  rise  to  imperfect  plugs 
which  vibrate,  causing  the  musical  sounds  (very 
common) ;  and  (4)  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
medium-sized  tubes  (sibilus  in  asthma). 
,  Bru  rdlea  signify — (1)  Bronchial  catarrh,  or 
hroncliitis,  local  or  general,  as  the  case  may  be, 
affecting  the  larger  and  medium-sized  tubes ;  (2) 
tumours  pressing  upon  the  trachea  or  one  of  the 
main  bronchi ;  (3)  numerous  minute  bronchial 
obstructions  occasioned  by  pulmonary  miliary 
tuberculosis ;  or  (4)  asthma. 

Stridor  is  a  variety  of  sonorous  rhonchus,  due 
most  generally  to  pressure  of  a  malignant  or 
aneurismal  tumour  upon  u,  main  bronchus,  and 
heard  chiefly  over  the  corresponding  side.  It  is 
a  coarse,  vibrating  sound,  which,  however,  tha 
trained  ear  can  readily  detect  to  be  of  distant 
origin.  Paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  will,  in 
some  cases,  lead  to  stridor. 

Cfrepitant  rdle,  or  fine,  3iry  crepitationj  is  a 
minute  dry  crackling  sound,  in  which  the  crackles 
are  infinitely  small  and  even,  and  occupy  chiefly 
the  latter  part  of  inspiration.  The  sound  has 
been  compared  to  the  crackling  of  salt  upon  the 
fire,  or  that  produced  by  rubbing  a  pirich  of  hair 
between  the  fingers  close  to  the  ear.  Probably  the 
exact  mechanism  of  the  sound  is  the  abrupt  sepa- 
ration of  alveolar  surfaces,  collapsed  by  inflam- 
matory or  other  oedema.  But  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  any  present  explanation  of  the 
sound.  There  are  at  least  four  conditions  which 
will  give  rise  to  identically  the  same  sound,  as  far 
as  the  ear  can  appreciate  it,  namely  (1)  incipient 
pneumonic  consolidation  (inflamed cedema  stage) ; 
(Z)  cedema  of  the  lungs  when  not  excessive,  as 
in  certain  stages  of  kidney-disease,  in  obstructive 
heart-disease,  &c. ;  (3)  mere  collapse  of  lung 
from  disease,  crepitant  rdle  being  often  tem- 
porarily heard  from  this  cause  at  the'  extreme 
posterior  bases,  to  disappear  after  a  few  deep 
inspirations  ;  and  (4)  certain  cases  of  oedema  of 
the  pleura  dependent  upon  old  lung-disease. 
The  fine  crepitation  of  pneiunonia  is  peculiar 
only  in  being  associated  with  commencing  tubu- 
lar breath-sound,  the  consolidation  associated 
with  which  gives  an  increased  intensity  and  de- 
finition to  the  crepitant  rdle.  When  associated 
with  acute  febrile  symptoms,  fine  crepitation 
indicates  the  congestive  stage  of  acute  pneu- 
monia. If  seated  al}out  the  base,  the  pneumonia 
is  most  commonly  of  the  typical  croupous  or 
ex\idative  variety.  If  at  the  apex,  or  in  patches, 
the  disease  may  be  incipient  catarrhal  or  embolic 
(pysemic)  pneumonia. 

Sub-crepitant  or  mwo-erepitant  rdle  is  a  fine 
bubbling  rdle,  of  sharp  definition,  and  well- 
conducted  to  the  ear,  audible  principally  dur- 
ing inspiration,  but  in  less  degree  also  with 
expiration.  This  rdle  is  produced  in  the  minute 
bronchioles  and  alveoli,  by  the  penetration  of 
air  through  a  thin  liquid.  A  certain  amount  of 
lung-condensation  is  necessary  to  give  sharpness 
of  definition  to,  the  sound.  Sub-orepitant  rdle 
is  most  typically  heard  in  the  resolution'  stage 
of  pneumonia.    In  the  second  (secretion)  stage 
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cf  broncho-pneumonia  it  is  also  heaid.  There 
are  many  rale  sounds  intermediate  between  true 
dry  crepitation  and  the  sub-crepitant  rdle,  which 
are  fairly  described  by  the  general  term  crepi- 
tant rdle,  fine  or  coarse,  according  to  their  size. 
Many  degrees  of  fineness  or  coarseness  may  be 
distinguished  in  different  parts  of  the  same  lung 
in  some  pneumonic  forms  of  phthisis,  and  it  will 
be  generally  found  in  any  such  cases  that  the 
rdles  increase  in  coarseness  as  we  ascend  from 
below  upwards. 

Dry  crackle  is  the  term  used  to  describe  a 
rdle  consisting  of  three  or  four  distinct  small 
crackles  heard  during  inspiration.  The  crackles 
are  dry  in  character,  and  sharply  defined.  The 
inspiratory  breath-sound  attending  this  rhon- 
chus  is  usually  feeble  and  harsh,  the  expiration 
harsh  and  prolonged,  but  unattended  with  any 
rdle,  unless  it  be  some  sibilus.  Dry  crackling 
most  commonly  signifies  commencing  softening 
of  '  tubercular'  deposits,  and  the  sound  may  be 
most  frequently  recognised  in  the  sub-clavicular 
region,  where  this  condition  is  most  often  found 
uncomplicated  by  conditions  depending  upon 
other  stages  of  the  disease. 

Moist  crackle,  or  humid  cUcMng  rdle,  con- 
sists of  a  few  crackles,  heard  during  the  latter 
part  of  inspiration  and  the  commencement  of 
expiration,  sharply  defined,  sometimes  metallic 
in  quality.  The  crackles  vary  in  size  and  in  the 
degree  of  liquidness,  as  must  be  the  case  from 
the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  produced. 
For  this  rdle  is  significant  of  liquefaction  of 
tubercular  or  caseous  pneumonic  nodules  in  com- 
munication with  bronchial  tubes ;  and  as  such 
adjacent  softenings  coalesce  and  increase  in  size, 
the  crackles  become  larger,  until  they  develop 
into  the  gurgUng  or  cavernous  rdle.  The  moist 
crackle  may  be  associated  with  other  rdles, 
since  a  softening  caseous  nodule  is  often  sur- 
rounded by  congested  pulmonary  tissue  or  pneu- 
monia, giving  rise  to  fine  crepitant  or  sub-crepitant 
sounds.  As  a  rule  the  breath-sound  is  more  or 
less  masked  by  the  crackling  rdle. 

Cavernous  and  gurgling  rdles  are  but  larger  and 
more  liquid  rdles,  produced  in  a  cavity  or  cavities 
of  moderate  dimensions. 

Metallic  tinkling  rdle  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment a  large  empty  cavity  in  which  it  may  be 
produced — (1)  by  the  bursting  of  one  or  more 
air-bubbles  through  viscid  contents;  (2)  by 
the  impingement  of  a  drop  of  secretion  against 
the  cavern-wall ;  or  (3)  by  a  bubbling  rdk  pro- 
duced in  a  bronchus  near  the  cavity,  and  freely 
communicating  with  it.  In  either  case  the  large 
empty  cavity,  necessarily  near  the  surface,  re- 
sonates and  re-echoes  the  sounds,  and  gives  them 
their  peculiar  metallic  quality,  which  has  been 
likened  to  that  produced  by  a  pin  dropping  into 
a  large  empty  bottle.  Metallic  tinkling  is  by 
no  means  solely  significant  of  pleuritic  cavity, 
as  was  supposed  by  Laennec ;  it  may  be  most 
typically  heard  over  a  large  dense-walled  empty 
pnlmonaiy  cavern. 

Metallic  echo  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
metallic  tinkle,  with  which  it  is  often  associated, 
and,  indeed,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a 
part  It  is  really  not  a  rdle  at  all,  however,  but 
an  echo  in  a  large  cavity,  produced-^(l)  by  air- 
vibralri;:a  caused  by  cough ;  (2)  by  vibrations  on 


the  surface  of  fluid  with  a  large  air-space  above ; 
or  (3)  by  vocal  vibrations  reaching  through  the 
cavity  after  true  voice-sound  has  died  away. 

Hippocratio  succussion-sound  is  the  splashing 
sound  heard  in  a  pleura  containing  both  air 
and  fluid,  on  shaking  the  patient  somewhat  vigo- 
rously, while  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest- 
surface. 

Cough-sounds. — A  cavernous  splash  sound  may 
frequently  be  heard  on  listening  over  a  cavity, 
and  causing  the  patient  to  cough,  the  forcible 
entry  of  air  into  the  cavity  in  itself  largely  con- 
tributing to  the  sound,  and  setting  up  gurgling 
and  splashing  rdles  by  the  disturbance  of  con- 
tained fluids. 

Cough-sounds  require  no  explanation,  but  they 
should  be  invariably  tested  in  chest-examination. 
Crepitant  gounds  are  often  developed  after  a 
cough,  which  are  not  to  be  heard  either  on  ordi- 
nary or  deep  inspiration  without  it.  Cavities 
which  are  not  in  free  communication  with  bron- 
chial tubes  may  yield  no  characteristic  breath 
sounds ;  but  the  forcible  propulsion  of  air  into 
them  at  the  moment  of  chest-compression  with 
closed  glottis  elicits  at  once  a  characteristic 
localised  succussion-sound,  attended  with  more 
or  less  coarse  gurgling  rdle. 

Voice-sounds. — In  the  ordinary  healthy  spongy 
condition  of  lung,  the  voice- sounds  are  heard 
but  distantly  and  imperfectly,  save  in  certain 
parts  of  the  chest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
trachea  and  its  bifurcation,  that  is,  in  the  upper 
sternal  and  the  upper  interscapularregions,  where 
the  sounds  are  better  conducted. 

Sronchophony. — At  any  portion  of  the  chest 
where  there  is  consolidation  of  lung,  in  associar 
tion  with  patent  air-tubes,  the  voice-sound  is 
heard  loudly,  as  though  produced  near  or  close, 
under  the  stethoscope.  Although  loudly  heard, 
the  sound  appears  to  pass  away  from  under  the 
stethoscope.  Any  solid  medium  of  conduction 
between  a  large  bronchus  and  the  stethoscope 
will  give  rise  to  bronchophony,  whether  by 
super-position,  or  by  the  portion  of  bronchial 
tree  concerned  being  imbedded  in  solid  lung,  as 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  of  which  the  sound  is  most 
typical.  If,  however,  between  the  conducting 
medium  and  the  larynx  the  bronchial  channel 
be  occluded,  bronchophony  is  no  longer  heard, 
the  voice-sounds  being  enfeebled  or  annulled. 

Pectoriloquy. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cavity 
be  present  beneath  the  spot  auscultated,  and  in 
free  communication  with  a  bronchus,  the  voice- 
sound  appears  to  be  concentrated  at  the  end  of 
the  stethoscope,  and  to  pass  through  the  instru- 
ment direct  to  the  ear,  with  exaggerated  and 
even  painful  distinctness.  It  is  rather  the  noise 
of  the  voice  that  we  hear  in  bronchophony,  but  in 
pectoriloquy  the  sounds  are  most  distinctly  arti- 
culated. This  distinction  is  even  better  appre- 
ciated by  listening  to  a  whisper,  which  under 
bronchophouic  conditions  is  merely  a  conducted 
hissing  sound,  whilst  in  pectoriloquy  each  syllable 
penetrates  distinctly  to  the  ear.  Pectoriloquy 
may,  however,  be  clearly,  although  not  exactly, 
imitated  by  consolidated  lung  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  bronchus.  Hence  the  diagnosis 
of  a  cavity  near  the  root  of  the  lung  requires 
much  caution. 

Mgophony. — jEgophony  is  a  form  of  modified 
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bronchophony  in  which  thevoice-Bound,  conducted 
through  condensed  lling,  has  further  to  penetrate 
a  thin  layer  of  fluid  in  which  the  coarser  vibra- 
tions are  lost,  a  certain  quavering  nasal  quality 
being  given  to  the  sound  that  reaches  the  ear.  It 
is  significant  of  effusion  into  the  pleura.  The 
sonnd  is  only  to  be  heard  near  the  upper  limits 
of  the  effusion,  -where  the  layer  of  fluid  is  thin. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  these  three 
soonds— bronchophony,  pectoriloquy,  and  sego- 
pliouy  —  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  their 
being  glottic  sounds.  In  hronchophmy  they  are 
conducted  through  subdividing  tubes  of  increas- 
ing fineness  enveloped  in  solid  tissue ;  hence  the 
lounds,  tithough  loudly  heard,  are  not  -well- 
defined,  being  largely  converted  into  the  coarser 
vibrations  perceptible  to  palpation  as  fremitus. 
In  pectoriloquy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glottic 
sounds  are  conducted  through  tubes  which,  after 
one  or  tiro  divisions,  terminate  in  a  resonating 
cavity ;  hence  the  vocal  vibrations  are  concen- 
trated and  conducted  -with  intensity  to  the  ear 
as  through  a  speaking-tube.  Finally,  in  tegophony 
one  may  suppose  the  bleating  character  of  the 
sound  to  be  due  to  secondary,  and  to  a  certain 
eitent  disturbing  vibrations  in  the  fluid  medium 
through  which  the  sounds  are  conveyed.  In  sego- 
phony  one  may  commonly  note  a  lisp  or  whisper- 
sound  in  addition  to  the  voice-sound,  and  better 
conducted  than  the  voice-sound.  ■  And  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  Bacelli  that  in  cases  of  serous 
effiision  into  the  pleura  the  whisper  is  heard 
¥elI-eonducted  with  distinct  articulation— ^eo- 
(m'ioyii&ajiJoHJjae — through  the  thickness  of  the 
Ud,  -whereas  in  purulent  effusion  such  whisper 
il  not  conducted.  This  statement  will  be  found 
to  apply,  however,  only  in  certain  cases.  The 
fhisper  may  sometimes  be  heard  well-conducted 
through  purulent  fluid. 

The  voice-sounds  are  wealcened  or  wholly  ex- 
h^whei  by  conditions  which — (a)  shut  off  the 
main  bronchi  from  the  part  auscultated,  as  in 
mlignantgro-wths  invading  the  bronchus  at  the 
rot  of  the  lung;  (i)  separate  the  lung-surface 
from  the  thoracic  -wall,  as  in  pleuritic  effusions, 
(edematous  thickening  of  pleura,  &c.  (Here, 
hoOTver,  we  must  make  exception  in  certain  cases, 
in  Tfhich  pectoriloquie  aphonique  is  heard) ;  (c) 
in  rarefaction  of  the  lung  by  emphysema  the 
voice-sound  is  enfeebled ;  and  (d)  inpneumothorax 
it  il  either  much  enfeebled  or  annulled.  In  cases 
of  pneumothorax,  however,  a  faint  metallic  echo 
nrny  often  be  heard  with,  or  rather  after,  the 
Wice-Bound.  This  echo  has  probably  a  precisely 
inalogous  mechanism  to  segophony,  save  that 
the  medium  of  secondary  conduction  is  air  in- 
Bteadof  fluid,  and  hence  the  conduction  is  less 
diitinct. 

Aibfhmy.—Oa  listening  over  a,  superficial 
"lyity  with  condensed  lung-tissue  around,  the 
TOc^oftheauscultator— for  example,  when  re- 
Jiiestmgthe  patient  to  cough  or  to  speak— will 
be  noticed  by  himself  to  be  intensified.  The 
term  atUopkony  is  applied  to  this  increased  re- 
soiBnce,  which  is  a  sign  of  little  clinical  value. 
pleural  lomds.-The  sounds  originating  in 
I J  J  """"^'t'ons  of  pleura  are  commonly  in- 
uutiea under  the  general  term  'friction  sounds' 


-arann,  however,  very  inadequate  to  describe 

™  vaneues. 


Ihepkuriiic  rub  or  dry  friction  is  a  wavy  or 
uneven  rubbing  sound  heard  close  under  the  ear 
with  both  inspiration  and  expiration,  but  chiefly 
with  the  former,  unmoved  by  cough,  and  usually 
attended  with  pleuritic  pain.  We  may  often 
fail  to  obtain  this  sound,  through  the  patient 
involuntarily  restraining  the  movement  of  the 
affected  side  on  account  of  the  pain.  A  deep  in- 
spiration must,  therefore,  be  always  called  for. 
In  well-marked  cases  the  friction  is  very  loud 
and  leathery,  and  may  be  perceptible  to  the  hand 
applied — friction  fremitus^ 

Pleural  creaAing  is  a  sound  that  may  be  som»- 
times  distinguished  over  a  portion  of  the  chest, 
when  the  pleurse  are  densely  thickened  and 
adherent. 

Moist  or  spongy  friction  is  most  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  fine  moist  crepitation.  It  is 
heard  almost  entirely  at  the  end  of  deep  inspirai- 
tion,  and  closely  resembles  the  crepitation  of  a 
moist  sponge.  The  sound  is  due  to  the  pleura 
being  adherent  by  moist,  recent  lymph,:  as  in 
the  early  stage  of  adhesive  pleurisy  in  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

In  cases  of  oedema  of  the  pleura  a  fine  crepi- 
tating inspiratory  sound  or  pleural  crepitus  jaa,y 
be  heard,  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  a  pulmonary  sound.  The.  diagnosis  must 
rest  upon  the  very  superficial  character  of  the 
sound,  and  its  being  unchanged  by  cough ;  also 
upon  its  being  associated  -with  deficient  breath- 
ing -without  tubular  quality,  and  with  lessened 
vocal  fremitus.  It  is  an  inspiratory  not  an  ex- 
piratory sound,  being  engendered  by  the  pulling 
out  of  the  spongy  cedema-tissue  during  inspii^a- 
tion. 

4.  Circtilatory  System,  Physical  Exami- 
nation of. — The  condition  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  may  be  investigated  with  great  ex- 
actness, chiefly  by  palpation,  percussionj  and 
auscultation. 

Pdisb. —  The  pulse  gives  us  very  important 
information  respecting  the  state  of  the  circula- 
tion. For  a  full  description  of  the  pulse  and  its 
different  characters  in  disease,  see  Pni.SE ;  and 
Sphtgmoqeaph. 

Heaet.  —  (a)  Inspection. —  In  health  and 
during  quietude  the  cardiac  impulse  is  barely 
perceptible.  Under  excitement,  however,  throb 
bing  impulse  may  be  noticed  over  the  prsecordia 
and  left  epigastrium.  In  cases  of  great  hyper 
trophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  especially  in 
children,  the  prsecordial  region  may  be  obviously 
bulged.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  may  be  ob- 
served to  be  diffused  over  an  increased  area, 
between  the  nipple-line  and  sternum,  in  cases  bf 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  In  cases  of  dilated 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  in  displace- 
ment do-wnwards  of  the  heart  in  emphysema,  the 
impulse  is  very  perceptible  at  the  epigastrium  to 
the  left  of  the  ensiform  cartilagCi  Adiffiised  un- 
dulating impulse  may  be  observed  in  some  cases 
of  pericardial  effusion  and  in  adherent  peri- 
cardium. The  heart  is  often  uncovered,  and  ite 
impulse  revealed  on  one  side  or  the  other  by  re- 
traction of  the  lung  in  contractile  or  -wasting 
pulmonary  diseases. 

(b)  Falpation. — ^The  position  of  the  heart's 
apex  should  first  be  ascertained;  and  the  ar«i. 
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force.'and  rhythm  of  the  oardiae  pulsations,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  thrill  or  other  adven- 
titious palpation-signs,  should  next  be  noted. 

Normally  the  heart,  enclosed  in  its  own  peri- 
cardial sac,  is  situated  in  the  anterior  and  central 
part  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  immediately  above 
the  diaphragm.  Its  position  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  -within  the  area  bounded  above  by  a 
line  drawn  across  the  sternum  at  the  level  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  second  cartilages ;  on  the 
left  by  a  vertical  line  passing  just  within  the  left 
nipple ;  and  on  the  right  by  a  similar  line  drawn 
at  one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  border 
of  the  sternum  and  the  right  nipple  line.  A 
slanting  line  from  the  base  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  rib  in 
the  left  nipple  line  defines  the  lower  border  of 
the  heart.  Behind  this  area  the  heart  lies  ob- 
liquely, its  base  directed  upwards  to  the  right 
and  backwards,  its  apex  to  the  left  downwards 
and  forwards.  The  organ,  moreover,  is  so  placed 
that  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  anterior  surface;  the  left  auricle 
mid  ventricle  the  posterior  and  left  surface. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  in  the  adult  impinges 
in  the  fifth  interspace,  one  inch  within  the  left 
nipple  line.  The  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves 
correspond  with  the  upper  border  of  the  third 
left  cartilage  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum, 
the  aortic  being  on  the  right  of  and  a  little  lower 
than  the  pulmonary.  A  line  drawn  from  the 
middle  of  the  third  left  cartilage  as  it  joins  the 
sternum,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  right 
cartilage  at  the  sternal  margin,  would  correspond 
with  the  mitral  valve  superficially  and  above, 
the  tricuspid  more  deeply  and  below. 

An  altered  position  of  the  apex-beat  may  arise 
from  congenital  displacement  of  the  organ,  for 
example,  from  transposition  of  viscera.  It  may 
arise  from  enlargement  of  the  organ  by  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation,  affecting  its  right  or  left 
cavities ;  or  from  displacement  of  the  organ,  for 
instance,  downwards,  by  emphysema,  aneurism, 
or  tumour ;  aside,  by  pleuritic  effusion,  malignant 
disease,  or  contraction  of  lung;  upwards,  by 
abdominal  distension,  disease  in  the  abdomen,  or 
contraction  of  lung. 

In  continuance  of  palpation,  the  condition  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
must  be  observed,  whether  the  arteries  unduly 
pulsate,  or  the  veins  on  one  side  or  both  remain 
full,  or  pulsate. 

(c)  PerouBsiOD. — The  praecordial  dulness  may 
be  enlarged  by  retraction  of  the  margin  of  one 
or  both  lungs ;  by  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  peri- 
cardium ;  or  by  enlargement  of  the  heart  itself, 
either  general  or  restricted  to  one  or  more  of 
its  divisions.  The  cardiac  dulness  may  be 
diminished  or  obscured  by  enlargement  of  the 
lungs  enveloping  it,  or  by  air  effused  into  the 
pericardial  sac. 

(d)  Auscultation. — By  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles,  the  closure  of  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  and  the  impinge- 
ment of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  against 
the  ribs,  a  single  sound  is  produced,  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart.  The  sudden  tense  closure 
of  the  mitral  valve  is  the  principal  cause  of  this 
sound.  The  first  sound  is  closely  followed  by  the 
eeoMid  sound,  which  is  mme  tapping  in  quality. 


and  corresponds  with  the  closure  of  the  aortio 
and  pulmonary  valves.  Then  comes  the  diastolic 
pause,  which  may  be  said  to  equal  in  duration 
that  of  the  two  sounds.  The  first  sound  is  most 
loudly  heard  at  the  apex,  the  second  at  the  hase 
of  the  heart. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  subject  to  consi- 
derable variations  under  varied  general  condi- 
tions of  health  and  disease. 

(1)  In  general  debility,  anasmia,  and  wasting 
diseases,  t£e  tendency  is  for  the  first  and  second 
sounds  to  approximate  to  each  other  in  character. 
As  the  ventricular  wall  becomes  atrophic  or  ill- 
nourished  the  first  sound  becomes  more  purely 
valvular,  and  at  the  same  time  more  feeble  and 
tapping,  approaching  thus  in  character  to  the 
second  sound.  Sometimes  in  cases  of  anaemia 
the  first  sound  is  peculiarly  ringing  and  hoUow 
in  character. 

(2)  In  chronic  Bright's  disease,  with  thickened 
vessels  and  hypertrophied  ventricles,  the  first 
sound  is  peculiarly  muffled  and  indistinct,  com- 
pared with  the  recognisable  force  of  the  beat. 

(3)  The  rhythm  of  tlie  heart's  sounds  may 
be  greatly  changed : — (a)  The  first  or  second,  oi 
both  first  and  second  sounds,  may  be  redupli- 
cated. This  may  occur  as  a  temporary  pheno- 
menon in  apparent  health,  but  it  is  more 
commonly  traceable  to  increased  resistance 
either  in  the  pulmonary  or  systemic  circulation. 
(6)  Excessive  rapidity  of  action,  (e)  Irregu- 
larity in  time  and  force  of  beats,  (d)  Inter- 
mittent action.  These  several  phenomena  may 
be  significant  of  disease  of  the  heart  itself;  or, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  may  be  due  to 
functional  disturbance  through  the  nervous  ap- 
paratus, from  dyspepsia;  or  from  excessive 
smoking,  tea-drinking,  or  venery, 

A  murmur  or  bruit  is  an  abnormal  sound, 
invariably  of  a  blowing  character,  which  may 
more  or  less  replace  or  obscure  the  normal 
heart's  sound.  Either  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
may  be  replaced  or  attended  by  a  murmur; 
and  in  auscultation,  with  regard  to  prognosis, 
it  is  much  more  important  to  note  whether  a 
murmur  wholly  or  only  partially  replaces  the 
normal  sound— that  is,  whether  the  function  of 
the  valve  be  wholly  or  only  partially  disabled — 
than  to  be  guided  by  mere  loudness  of  bniii. 
The  first  sound  at  the  apex  may  be  preceded,  or 
veiy  rarely,  succeeded  by  a  murmur.  For  a  de- 
scription of  these  murmurs,  and  of  morbid  peri- 
cardial sounds,  see  Heakt,  Valves  op.  Diseases 
of;  Hbaet,  Functional  Disorders  of ;  and  Pbei- 
CABDiuu,  Diseases  of. 

6.  Mediastinum,  Physical  Examination  of. 

Having  examined  the  thorax  with  regard  es- 
pecially to  the  great  organs,  the  lungs  and  heart, 
contained  within  it,  the  mediastinal  region  should 
next  be  explored,  both  anteriorly  and  poste- 
riorly. 

NoEMAL  SiQNS. — The  anterior  mediastinal  re- 
gion, clinically  speaking,  corresponds  with  those 
portions  of  the  sternum  not  underlaid  by  lung, 
namely,  the  manubrium  and  the  left  half  of  the 
body,  extending  from  the  fourth  cartilage  down- 
wards. 

The  lui^s  normally  approximate  beneath  the 
upper  portion  of  the  second  part  of  the  sternum; 
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from  that  point  to  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth 
cartilages  hiding  the  subjacent  parts.  In  the 
triaDgnlia  space  behind  the  ttppej- sternum,  with 
its  apex  at  the  lower  border  of  the  manubrium 
ind  its  base  at  the  epistemal  notch,  lie  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  trachea,  covered  by  the 
left  innominate  vein,  the  summit  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  a  prolongation  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  with  connective  tissue,  and  a  few 
small  lymphatic  glands.  The  summit  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  corresponds  with  the  level  of  the 
apper  border  of  the  second  rib-cartilage. 

Imperfect  percussion-dulness  and  modified 
bronchial  respiration,  with  weakly  conducted 
iwb-BOunds,  are  usually  presented  over  this 
region.  On  deeply  depressing  the  finger  behind 
the  stermim  in  the  epistemal  notch,  a  slight 
pulsatoi  communicated  from  the  aorta — which 
TOSel,  however,  the  fingers  cannot  reach,  is  felt. 
The  lower  region  of  mediastinal  dulness,  that 
is,  leloT  the  fourth  cartilage  level,  is  continuous 
on  tlie  left  of  the  sternum  with  the  heart's  dul- 
ness, and  indeed,  corresponds  with  the  prseeordial 
Kgion, 

MoEBU)  Signs. — Thewp^cr  mediastinal  dulness 
may  ie  replaced  by  resonance^(l)  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lungs  in  emphysema ;  (2)  in  cases 
of  contraction  of  the  upper  part  of  one  lung, 
enlargement  of  the  opposite  lung  wholly  ocoupy- 
iog  the  sternal  region,  and  efiacing  the  normal 
mediastinal  dulness.  The  limits  S  normal  me- 
diaidnal  dulness  may  be  extended,  from  displace- 
ment of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lungs — (1) 
hy  dilatation  or  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  (2)  by 
mediastinal  abscess ;  (3)  by  simple  enlargement 
of  the  mediastinal  or  thymus  glands ;  or  (4) 
by  morbid  growth,  cancer,  or  lymphoma.  Tor 
tie  diagnosis  between  these  several  conditions 
mAoniA,  Diseases  of;  and  Mediastintju,  Bis- 
eaies  of.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  consider- 
iHy  increased  dulness,  and  even  prominence, 
nay  be  due  to  intrinsic  disease  of  the  sternal 
bone,  or  to  thickening  from  periostitis. 

Alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  the  lower 
tegicn  of  mediastinal  dulness  are  most  often  due 
to  enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  dilated  pericar- 
dium. Aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  the  heart,  or  a 
giowthextending  forwards,  between  the  heart 
and  the  lung,  from  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
ue  the  other  causes  of  increased  inferior  medias- 
tiill  dulness. 

fatmorly  there  is  no  inter-pulmonary  space 
apparent  save  that  occupied  by  the  spinal 
tohmn.  But  in  disease,  and  especially  in  tumour, 
wether  aneurismal  or  of  the  nature  of  morbid 
porth  affecting  the  root  of  the  lungs,  the 
postenpr  mediastinal  dulness  involves  the  right 
'"'™'"5''^capular  region,  as  the  case  may  be. 

rhe  lifnroation  of  the  trachea  corresponds 
Wh  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 
iM  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
tonespondsTfith  the  left  side  of  the  third  dorsal 


Th  ■^^*°"'™.  Physioal  Examination  of.— 
cmJ^?'"  ''  *'"''  P^^ion  of  tJie  tody  in- 
brimif  .1''™  "^°  diaphragm  above  and  the 
diZ^  .  ^^  P*^™  ''^l"^;  ^^  "  usually 
inlir:;  T''™''""'^  °f  ol'^'cal  reference, 
'»to  regions.  Two  horizontal  lines  drawn  at  the 


level  of  the  ninth  ribs,  and  the  highest  point  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilia  respectively,  and  intersected 
by  vertical  lines  drawn  from  the  eighth  rib  on 
each  side  down  to  the  centre  of  Poupart'a  ligar- 
ment,  divide  thet  abdomen  into  nine  regions, 
namely,  epigastric,  umbilical,  and  hypogastric 
in  the  centre ;  and  hypochondriac,  lumbar,  and 
iliac  on  each  side,  from  above  downwards. 

(a)  Inspeotion. — When  examining  a  case  of 
abdominal  disease  the  position  naturally  assumed 
by  the  patient  should  be  noticed — whether  it  bo 
indifferent ;  or  dorsal  with  the  Icnees  drawn  up— a 
position  very  characteristic  of  peritonitis  ;  or 
lateral,  with  the  thighs  flexed  and  the  body  bent, 
as  in  renal  or  hepatic  colic.  Sometimes  in  cases 
of  colic,  especially  lead-colic,  the  patient  lies  on 
his  belly  with  the  arms  compressing  the  part. 
Frequent  changes  of  posture  are  also  charac- 
teristic of  colic  rather  than  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation, The  general  size,  shape,  tenseness, 
fluidity,  or  retraction  of  the  abdomen  will  be  next 
observed.  Any  alteration  from  perfect  symmetry 
will  be  noted,  with  the  region  of  any  swelling; 
The  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen  may  be 
enlarged,  the  internal  mammary  from  above 
meeting  the  superficial  and  deep  epigastrics,  to 
secure  collateral  circulation  between  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  cavse,  when  either  is  from  any 
cause  compressed  or  occluded. 

(i)  Palpation, — On  placing  the  hand  over  the 
abdomen  for  the  purpose  of  palpation,  the  rigid- 
ity or  otherwise  of  the  muscles,  especially  of 
the  recti,  will  be  noticed ;  and  the  observer  will 
be  careful  to  note  whether  the  muscle  becomes 
contracted  during  manipulation,  or  was  from  the 
first  unduly  tense.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomi- 
nal walls  are  rigid,  as  a  rule,  in  all  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  peritoneum.  In  local  peritonitis, 
and  over  special  organs  or  tissues  which  are 
painful,  the  muscles  are  also  tense ;  thus  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  one  rectus  notably  more  rigid 
than  its  fellow. 

In  order  properly  to  examine  the  abdomen  by 
palpation,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  patient  flat 
on  his  back,  on  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  with  a 
round  pillow  placed  under  the  head,  bo  as  to  flex 
the  chin  upon  the  sternum.  The  thighs  should 
be  similarly  flexed  upon  the  pelvis  by  means  of 
a  second  incline,  on  which  the  legs  should  rest, 
or  by  placing  one  pillow  beneath  the  thighs  and 
two  pillows  beneath  the  legs.  In  this  manner  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  will  be  rendered  as  lax  as 
possible.  The  patient  should  further  be  held  in 
conversation,  or  told  to  breathe  deeply  but  with- 
out effort,  in  order  that  he  may  not  keep  hia 
,  diaphragm  fixed.  It  is  often  a  good  plan,  when 
j  other  efforts  fail  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
keeping  his  diaphragm  fixed,  to  make  him  go  on 
counting  'one,'  'two,'  'three,'  up  to  as  high  a 
number  as  he  can  possibly  reach  without  draw- 
ing breath.  In  this  manner  we  get  the  diaphragm 
thoroughly  relaxed;  and  by  keeping  the  hand  on 
the  abdomen,  deep  palpation  can  be  effected  at 
any  period  of  the  counting  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  observer  should  be  comfortably 
placed  at  about  the  same  level  as  his  patient. 
The  whole  hand,  previously  warmedj  should  be 
evenly  applied  to  the  surface,  and  the  fingers  then 
depressed  in  different  directions  as  the  hand  is 
smoothly  conveyed  to  different  regions.    If  the 
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patient  be  poked  about  with  the  ends  of  the 
fingeis  by  the  physician  stooping  over  him  he  is 
either  tickled  or  hurt,  his  muscles  contract,  and 
proper  examination  is  impossible. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  make  the  patient 
change  his  position  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other.  This  method  is  particularly  to  be  adopted 
in  examining  tumours  •which  are  movable,  such 
as  floating  kidneys,  some  uterine  tumours,  and 
aneurismal  sacs.  In  the  case  of  tumours  lying 
over  the  aorta,  it  may  be  impossible,  ■with- 
out adopting  this  plan,  to  be  sure  whether  the 
pulsation  felt  over  them  is  communicated  or  in- 
trinsic. 

It  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  a  tumour 
is  situated  witiin  the  rectus  muscle,  or  in  the 
abdomen  beneath  it.  By  keeping  the  hand  over 
the  tumour  and  making  the  patient  raise  himself 
half  to  the  sitting  posture,  so  as  to  cause  the 
recti  to  start  forward  in  contraction,  this  point 
can  be  cleared  up. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen 
to  the  hand  applied,  and  to  the  surface  thermo- 
meter, may  be  distinctly  raised  above  that  of 
the  general  surface  in  peritonitis. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  the  true  degree 
and  nature  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  caused  by 
pressure.  In  hypersesthesia  of  the  surface  the 
slightest  pressure  causes  sufiering ;  -whilst  deep, 
even  palpation  gives  little  inconvenience.  If  the 
surface  be  pinched  up  the  pain  is  acute.  Pain  in 
the  abdominal  muscles  is  less  acute,  and  is  in- 
tensified by  bringing  these  into  action.  The  pain 
of  peritonitis  is  superficial  in  so  far  as  it  is  com- 
monly associated  with  hypereesthesia  of  surface ; 
but  gentle,  steady  pressure  is  acutely  painful, 
and  deep  palpation  intolerable.  The  pain  of 
peritonitis  may,  with  the  disease,  be  general  or 
local.  There  is  often  some  difficulty  in  differen- 
tiating the  pain  of  localised  hypersesthesia — 
hysterical  pains  as  they  are  called,  from  those 
of  inflammatory  origin  or  from  tenderness  of 
organs.  By  holding  the  patient  persistently  in 
conversation  respecting  symptoms  associated  al- 
together with  another  part,  as  minute  inquiries 
about  headache,  cough,  &c.,  and  thus  keeping  off 
attention  whilst  the  hand  is  steadily  compress- 
ing the  supposed  painful  parts,  all  doubts  can  be 
removed.  In  neuralgic  and  hysterical  pains 
simulating  peritonitis,  the  tenderness  extends 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  peritoneum. 

Abdominal  organs  may  be  tender  to  palpa- 
tion. 

Fluctuation. — ^Fluctuation  is  an  imporbmt  sign 
of  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  whether 
the  fluid  be  free  in  the  peritoneum  or  enclosed 
in  a  sac.  It  may  be  obtained  by  placing  one 
hand  lightly  on  the  abdomen,  whilst  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand  smartly  tap  over  another 
part,  when  a  fluid  wave  will  be  felt  to  impinge 
against  the  applied  hand.  In  certain  tense 
conditions  of  the  abdomen,  a  deceptive  sense 
of  fluctuation  may  be  obtained  from  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  abdominal  walls.  To  prevent  this 
fallacy  the  hand  of  a  bystander  should  be  ap- 
plied edgewise  on  the  abdomen,  midway  between 
the  two  hands  of  the  observer,  so  as  to  check 
superficial  vibrations. 

Hydatid  fremitus. — This  is  a  kind  of  tense 
fluctuation  appreciable  by  the  pleximeter  finger 


on  sharp  percussion  over  certain  cysts,  more  par- 
ticularly hydatid  cysts. 

{e)  and  ((2)  Feroussion  and  Auscultation. — 
Percussion  and  auscultation  of  the  abdomen  are 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  methods  already 
described.  The  distribution  of  dulness  and  re- 
sonance, varying  or  not  with  the  position  of  the 
patients  affords  important  evidence  respecting 
fluid  collections,  whether  peritoneal  or  encysted. 
See  Abhomek,  Diseases  of;  and  Ascites. 

By  auscultation  friction-sounds  may  be  heard 
over  the  seat  of  peritonitis;  vascular,  aneu- 
rismal, and  placental  bruits ;  or  the  sounds  of 
the  foetal  heart  may  be  detected. 

Phvsicai.  Examination  of  the  LrvBE. — In 
the  right  mammary  line  the  liver  underlies  the 
region  from  the  fifth  rib  to  the  costal  margin ; 
in  the  median  line  from  the  base  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  that  level. 
The  left  extremity  of  the  liver  lies  just  within 
and  behind  the  apex  of  the  heart.  It  may, 
then,  be  roughly  said  that  a  borizontal  line 
drawn  from  the  base  of  the  xiphoid  cartiliige  to 
the  right  side  of  the  chest  and  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  a  second  line  slanting  from  within 
the  apex-beat  to  the  right  costal  margin  in  the 
nipple  line,  would  mark  the  site  of  the  liver.  It 
has  already  been  observed  how  this  surface  is 
partially  covered  above  by  lung.  In  health  the 
margin  of  the  liver  becomes  lost  to  palpation 
beneath  the  cartilages  in  the  right  nipple  line. . 
Its  upper  margin  may  be  defined,  as  already 
shown,  by  deep  percussion,  its  lower  margin  by 
very  light  percussion. 

bisplacements. — The  liver  may  be  lowered  in 
position  by  certain  thoracic  conditions,  such  as 
emphysema,  fluid  in  the  pleura  or  pericardium, 
thoracic  tumours,  or  compression  by  tight-lacing. 
When  the  liver  is  thus  lowered,  it  is  some- 
what anteverted ;  and  in  lax  conditions  of  the 
abdomen  its  lower  maiigin  may  be  covered  by  a 
coil  of  intestines,  thus  requiring  somewhat  deep 
palpation  in  tracing  it. 

The  liver  may  be  r.aised  by  contractile  tho- 
racic diseases,  especially  on  the  right  side,  so 
that  its  margin  recedes  considerably  within  the 
costal  margin.  In  cases  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
extension  of  dulness  upwards  be  liver  or  lung- 
consolidation,  the  observer  must  notice  whether 
the  level  be  shifted  by  respiratory  movements. 
When  the  abdomen  is  distended  from  any  cause, 
the  liver  is  pushed  upwards ;  and  in  this  case, 
and  also  in  many  instances  where  the  liver  is 
drawn  upwards,  it  becomes  also  tilted  somewhat 
backwards,  so  that  but  little  more  than  the 
margin  presents  anteriorly.  In  this  condition 
there  may  be  but  little,  if  any,  liver-dulness 
discoverable  anteriorly,  and  it  may  erroneously 
be  concluded  that  the  liver  is  mudh  diminished 
in  size.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  posterior 
dulness  of  the  liver  is  increased  in  the  right 
lower  thoracic  region.  In  cases  of  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  therefore,  the  upper  margin  must 
be  accurately  defined,  to  see  if  there  be  exten- 
sion upwards,  and  whether  that  extension  be  even 
or  uneven.  The  lower  margin  must  be  traced 
by  palpation ;  the  mobility  of  the  organ  with 
respiration  estimated;  its  hardness,  softness, 
sharpness,  evenness,  or  distortion  ascertained; 
and  whether  it  be  free  or  coEnected  with  othei 
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parts— for  example,  the  spleen,  or  an  abdominal 

'"ihe  bwer  margin  of  the  liver,  when  the  organ 
IB  enlarged  or  depressed,  veiy  frequently  cannot 
bo  defined  by  percussion,  beingoverlapped  by  in- 
testines For  instance,  in  cases  of  lax  abdominal 
miietes,  with  moderate  fluid  effusion  in  the  pen- 
Leiim,the  intestines  float  up  and  press  between 
the  margin  of  the  liver  and  the  surface.  In  other 
cases  the  front  surface  may  be  unduly  rounded, 
and  the  margin  thus  incurvated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent and  covered  by  intestines.  The  surface  must 
be  felt-irhether  smooth,  or  rough,  or  nodulated. 
The  mmteace  must  be  estimated  by  palpation 
-Trhether  hard  or  soft,  or  fluctuating  at  any  part. 
I'li.tgM-hUdder  cannot  be  felt  unless  it  be 
Intended,  when  it  presents  as  a  rounded  tumour 
sttaehed  to  the  margin  of  the  liver  in  the  right 
nipple  line. 

Itosicii.  Examination  of  the  Spibek. — Nor- 
mally, splenic  dulness  may  be  ascertained  on 
light  petcussion  in  an  area  on  the  left  side  ex- 
tending from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  ribs,  and 
between  the  mid  axillary  and  mid-scapular 
lines.  The  shape  of  the  splenic  dulness  is  oval 
in  the  slant  of  the  ribs. 

lo  moderate  mlargement  the  splenic  dulness 
is  increased  in  all  directions ;  and  on  placing 
the  hand  deeply  in  the  left  flank,  close  under  the 
libs,  the  organ  may  be  felt  to  descend  upon  it 
daring  inspiration.  As  the  organ  stilly  enlarges 
it  comes  forwards  and  dovpnwards,  raising  the 
apei-heat  of  the  heart,  occupying  the  region 
ia  front  of  the  scapular  line  and  below  the 
level  of  the  apex-heat,  and  projecting  downwards 
beneath  the  costal  margin  into  the  abdomen.  As 
the  organ  still  farther  enlarges,  the  anterior  mar- 
ghi  cnrves  forwards,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle 
¥ith  the  costal  margin.  It  is  usually  sharply 
defined,  and  may  extend  forwards  to  the  median 
line,  and  downwards  to  the  pelvis.  The  posterior 
margin  of  the  enlarged  spleen  is  also,  in  such 
cages  of  great  enlargement,  to  be  felt  thick  and 
rounded  immediately  in  front  of  the  quadratus 
mnsele.  An  enlarged  spleen  extending  into  the 
shdomen  is  'biiperiicial  in  its  entire  area ;  its 
anterior  and' posterior  borders  are  well-defined; 
and  it  can  usually  be  moved  between  the  two 
hands  forwards  and  backwards  The  notch  may 
liB  commonly  felt.  The  surface  may  be  quite 
even  or  noddated.  Sometimes  on  auscultation  a 
bjiiit  may  be  audible  over  an  enlarged  spleen. 
Triction-sonnd  may  also  sometimes  be  heard. 
Certain  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  and  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  are 
mtimately  associated  with  diseases  of  the  spleen, 
and  the  exammation  of  these  conditions  forms 
an  important  item  in  their  diagnosis. 

IXmmutim  in  the  size  of  the  spleen  cannot  be 
eccntately  estimated,  and  is  of  little  clinical 
moment. 

Puisicii  Examination  op  the  Kidneys. — The 
odoeya,  when  of  normal  diiiiensions,  cannot,  as 
*  "^ 8  felt,  especially  in  fat  people,  or  when 
the  abdomen  is  enlarged.  They  lie  one  on  either 
Bide  near  the  spinal  columii,  between  the  level 
M  thespmons  process  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  and 
"the  second  liimhar  vertebrse,  and  in  the 
BiO-line  between  these  spinous  processes  and 
me  outer  margin  of  the  flank.    Imbedded  in  fat. 


they  rest  on  the  lumbar  muscles.  The  right 
kidney  is  overlain  in  part  by  the  liver,  colon, 
and  intestines ;  the  left  by  the  stomach,  colon, 
and  intestines. 

In  order  to  feel  for  the  kidney,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  for  abdominal 
examination.  The  observer,  standing  on  the  side 
opposite  that  of  the  kidney  under  examination, 
then  places  one  hand  along  the  mid-flank  be- 
hind, immediately  below  the  last  rib ;  the  other 
hand  should  rest  upon  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  abdomen  in  front,  firmly  depressing  and  mani- 
pulating deeply,  so  as  to  bring  the  site  of  the 
kidney  between  the  phalangeal  portions  of  the 
two  hands.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should 
be  made  to  inspire  and  expire  deeply ;  and  it  is 
during  the  stage  of  moderately  deep  expiration 
that  the  organ  will  usually  be  felt. 

Tetidemesa  of  the  kidney,  if  present,  may  thus 
be  estimated  with  certainty.  Undue  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  on  one  side  may  be  observed. 

If  the  kidney  be  uniformly  enlarged  it  simply 
extends  downwards,  and  comes  more  readily 
under  observation.  In  great  enlargement  of  the 
kidney,  as  in  cancerous  tumour,  or  of  its  pelvis, 
as  in  pyelitis,  the  organ  forms  a  tumour  occupying 
the  &ink,  and  coming  forwards  from  behind  the 
colon  towards  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  Such  a 
tumour  is  more  or  less  pyramidal  or  rounded  in 
form,  with  a  distinct  band  of  resonance  corre- 
sponding with  the  superior  flexure  of  the  colon 
extending  across  it.  The  tumour  may  be  solid  or 
fluctuating,  according  to  its  nature.  Eenal 
tumours  are  most  common  on  the  left  side.  The 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  except  when  considerably 
dilated,  does  not  come  under  palpation.  See 
KiDNETS,  Diseases  of. 

Movable  kidneys. — The  mobility  of  the  kid- 
neys varies  much,  from  luere  laxness  to  complete 
dislocation.    See  Kidneys,  Diseases  of. 

The  examination  of  the  wrine  forms  the  most 
important  part  of  the  physical  diagnosis  of 
kidney-diseases.  See  Ueinb,  Morbid  Conditions 
of. 

Physical  Examination  of  the  Panoeeas. — 
In  thin  subjects  with  retracted  abdomen,  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  may  be  felt  as  a  small, 
somewhat  angular,  tumour  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line,  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  in 
the  region,  in  fact,  of  the  pylorus,  with  thicken- 
ing of  which  it  may  readily  be  confounded. 

Cancerous  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  extends 
forwards,  in  or  near  the  middle  line,  above  the 
umbilicus,  presenting  a  tumour  difficult  to  dia- 
gnose.   See  Pancbeas,  Diseases  of. 

Physical  Examination  of  othbb  Abdominal 
Viscera. — Diseases  of  the  stoTnach  and  intestimes 
yield  their  proper  signs,  requiring  no  separate  de- 
scription here.  Tumours  of  the  omentum  have  to 
be  djstinguished.by  the  method  of  exclusion.from 
affections  nf  the  solid  organs  of  the  abdomen. 

The  pelvic  organs — uterus,  and  ovaries,  and 
bladder,  under  certain  conditions  of  enlarge- 
ment;— present  themselves  for  diagnosis  as  abdo- 
minal tumours. 

When  distended,  tbe  bladder  gives  rise  to  a 
pyramidal  area  of  dulness  extending  in  the  me- 
dian line  from  the  pubes,  broadening  upwards, 
towards  or  even  beyond  the  umbilicus.  The 
tumour  is  firm  but  elastic,  on  palpation  tender. 
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and  is  at  once  removed  by  successful  catheteri- 
sation. 

In  pregnancy  at  the  fourth  month  the  fiierua 
becomes  perceptible  to  deep  palpation  in  the 
pelvic  basin  in  the  pubic  region.  At  and  be- 
yond the  £fth  month  a  timionr  of  growing 
dimensions  extends  from  out  of  the  pelvis  towards 
and  beyond  the  umbilicus.  Snlness  on  percus- 
sion extends  from  the  pubes  over  the  whole 
front  of  the  tumour,  whilst  above  and  in  the 
flanks  a  resonant  intestinal  note  is  obtained. 
The  relations  of  dulneas  and  resonance  are  not 
appreciably  changed  by  position.  The  tumour 
is  elastic,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  obscurely 
fluctuating.  On  deep  palpation,  an  irregular 
resisting  lobulated  mass  is  to  be  felt,  and  on 
keeping  the  hand  steadily  applied,  undulating 
movements,  or  a  distinct  shod^  or  jerking  move- 
ment, may  from  tims  to  time  be  felt.  On  ap- 
plying the  stethoscope  with  somewhat  deep 
pressure,  half-way  between  umbilicus  and  pubes 
and  a  little  on  one  or  other  side,  the  rapid  beat 
of  the  fcetal  heart  may  be  distinctly  heard,  closely 
resembling  the  tick  of  a  watch  under  the  pillow. 
On  bringing  the  stethoscope  nearer  the  inguinal 
region  (usually  on  the  right  side),  the  soft  low- 
pitched  placental  souffle,  synchronous  with  the 
maternal  pulse,  is  to  be  heard.  Enlargement  of 
the  uterus  from  other  causes,  especially  fibroid 
and  fibro-cystic  growths,  may  lead  to  abdo- 
minal tumours,  which  are  diagnosed  by  com- 
bined vaginal  and  abdominal  examination.  See 
Womb,  Diseases  of. 

Ovarian  tumours  also  present  in  the  abdomen, 
extending  upwards  from  one  or  other  side  of  the 
pelvic  region,  and  with  a  disposition  as  they  ex- 
tend to  become  central.  They  are  most  commonly 
cystic,  and — especially  in  the  later  stages — some- 
times present  dif^calties  in  diagnosis  from 
pregnancy  or  peritoneal  dropsy.  See  Abdomen, 
Diseases  of;  Abdominal  Ajneueism;  Aobta, 
Diseases  of;  Ovaeies,  Diseases  of;  and  other 
appropriate  headings, 

E.  Douglas  Powell, 

PHTSIOQUOMT  {(pirns,  nature,  and  yvifiii, 
judgment). 

Definition. — Physiognomy  originally^  meant 
the  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  an  individual, 
by  the  light  of  the  indications  afforded  by  his 
countenance,  conformation,  and  movements ;  but 
the  term  is  frec^uently  used  for  the  indications 
themselves. 

PHYSioaNomv  in  Diagnosis. — In  the  early 
ages  of  medical  science  the  doctrine  of  phy- 
siognomy formed  an  important  part  of  all 
systematic  teaching.  In  proportion  as  the 
means  and  practice  of  physical  diagnosis  have 
been  developed,  physiogiiomy,  being  insusceptible 
of  exact  treatment,  has  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground, and  is  seldom  assigned  a  definite  place 
among  methods  of  investigation.  Yet  in  eveiy 
description  of  disease  the  indications  yielded  to 
inspection  have  their  place ;  and  practically  it  is 
nc  small  part  of  the  accomplishmen';  of  a  skilful 
physician  to  be  able  to  recognise  readily  in  any 
sick  person  the  outward  signs  which  may  be 
characteristic  of  his  malady. 

The  authors  who  have  treated  systematically 
of  physiognomy  make  it,  in  the  first  place,  sub- 
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servient  to  the  definition  of  certain  morbid  tent- 
peraments,  to  which  the  name  of  diatheses  has  beeu 
given.  When  in  any  case  the  tendency  belong- 
ing to  a  diathesis  has  gone  on  to  the  production 
of  an  actual  diseased  state,  the  word  aachexia 
has  been  commonly  adopted  to  express  the  ful- 
filment of  the  first  physiognomical  prophecy, 
with  an  extension  of  application  to  diseased 
states  produced  by  accident,  or  without  precedent 
sign  of  the  existence  of  the  corresponding  dia- 
thesis. Among  modern  English  authors  on 
medicine,  Dr.  Laycock  was  conspicuous  in  allot- 
ting an  important  place  to  the 'physiognomical 
diagnosis  of  morbid  constitutional  states.' 

Elements  op  Physiognomy. — Besides  such 
larger  groups  of  physiognomical  indications, 
there  are  smaller  groups,  and  even  single  fea- 
tures, which  relate  to  particular  systems  of 
organs,  or  to  individual  parts,  and  which,  in 
proportion  to  their  limitation,  have  mostly  a 
more  precise  meaning.  Before  enumerating  some 
of  these,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  review  the 
elements  of  physiognomy.  These  are,  in  the 
main,  four  t — 1,  tegumentary — skin,  with  glands 
and  blood-vessels,  mucous  membrane  of  mouth 
and  throat;  2,  muscular;  3,  skeletal;  i,  attitudes 
and  movements,  including  those  of  speech. 

The  siin  presents  a  large  number  of  points  for 
observation ;  for  example,  its  colour,  as  regards 
pigmentation,  and  as  regards  vascularity;  its 
texture,  as  regards  softness  or  hardness,  smooth- 
ness or  roughnesES,  thickness  or  fineness,  tough- 
ness or  flexibility,  dryness  or  moisture;  the  de- 
velopment and  distribution  of  glands  and  hairs ; 
oedema ;  tumours,  such  as  warts ;  and  eruptions. 
Besides  these,  in  the  ffiee.  lines,  fm-rows,  and 
ridges  mark  the  excessive  or  defective  action  of 
particular  muscles,  whether  determined  by  habit 
or  disease,  causes  which  also  determine  the  shape 
of  the  orifices  and  skin-prominence  of  the  face. 

As  regards  muscular  variations  there  may  be 
noted  protective  contractions,  to  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win has  drawn  attention  as  part  of  the  basis  of 
the  expression  of  the  emotions,  protective  relaxa- 
tion, refiex  contractions,  spasmodic  contractions, 
and  paralysis.  With  the  conformation  of  the 
bones,  which  form  the  framework  upon  which  the 
skin  and  muscles  are  moulded,  must  be  associated 
the  teeth,  organs  rich  in  information  touching 
the  health  of  the  mucous  membranes  during 
childhood,  and  of  the  system  at  large  throughout 
life. 

Applications  of  Physiognomy. — Many  of  the 
correlations  between  physiognomy  and  disease 
are  fully  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
A  few  iUustrations  of  the  use  of  the  method  may, 
however,  be  cited  in  this  article. 

The  s/dn,  alone,  may  yield  indications  sug- 
gestive, pathognomonie,  or  diagnostic,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  staining 
of  jaundice,  the  contrasted  tints  of  hectic,  the 
alterations  of  the  hair  in  various  diseases ;  of  the 
second  kind  are  the  eruptions  of  exanthematous 
fevers  and  syphilis ;  of  the  third  kind  is  the  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  in  dealing  with 
the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  and  uterine  tumours, 
that  'there  is  a  j'acial  expression  common  to 
women  suffering  from  both  classes  of  disease, 
associated  with  a  very  florid  complexion  when 
the  tumour  is  uterine,  whereas  in  the  majority  of 
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(jarian  cases  the  complexion  is  pallid.'  In  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  the  blue  line  on 
the  gums  in  chronic  lead-poisoning,  the  spongy 
eomB  of  mercurial-poisoning  and  of  scurvy,  and  the 
mjrmentation  of  Addison's  disease  are,  approxi- 
mately, instances  of  the  three  kinds  of  signs.  _ 

In  the  muscles,  independently  of  the  various 
Bvidences  of  paralysis,  we  may  refer  U>  the  '  risus 
jardonicus';  to  the  tumid,  expressionless  upper 
lip  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  (Duchenne) ; 
to  the  fixed  hent  attitude  of  the  head,  and  rigid, 
'  imperturbed  features  and  unaltered  articulation 
of  paralysis  agitans,  as  compared  •vrith  the  shak- 
ing head  and  scanning  articulation  of  dissemi- 
nated scleiosia,  or  the  fatuous  look  which  accom- 
pniiies  the  irregular  movements  of  chorea.  The 
phy^oguomy  in  plague  is  said  to  be  highly 
characteristic.    See  Plaotte. 

The  hones  contribute  also  to  our  information. 
They  present  definite  changes  of  form  in  rickets, 
the  projecting,  under-jaw  which  in  niany  women 
18  associated  with  pelvic  deformity,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cranium  in  hydrocephalus,  and  the 
holl^gkss'head  and  altered  teeth  of  inherited 
syphilis. 

As  in  the  diatheses  all  the  four  systems  co- 
operate to  form  a  characteristic  physiognomy, 
to  in  many  actual  diseases  complex  manifesta- 
tions are  abundantly  presented.  The  changes 
ohaened  in  the  face  and  neck  in  association  with 
certain  affections  of  the  chest  may  be  selected  as 
illustrating  well  this  kind  of  grouping.  Thus 
in  severe  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with 
smphysema,  the  skin  is  turgid,  blue,  purple,  or 
livid,  the  lower  lip  especially  being  discoloured, 
enlarged,  and  everted ;  the  veins,  particularly 
in  the  neck,  are  full  arid  prominent ;  the  brows 
are  knitted,  the  eyeballs  projected,  the  eyelids 
iwolleu  and  partly  contracted ;  the  lower  jaw,  if 
notcbsed,  is  rigidly  set  in  a  way  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  action  of  the  central  muscles  raising 
the  Btanmrn,  which,  with  the  sterno-oleido- 
nustoids,  are  prominent  and  strong;  the  head  is 
bent  forward,  the  shoulders  raised,  the  nostrils 
expanded  and  thickened.  The  entire  expression 
18  one  of  strain  and  anxiety.  If  there  be,  as  is 
Men  the  case,  tricuspid  regurgitation,  the  veins 
of  the  neck  may  be  seen  filled  during  every 
pmsation  of  the  heart. 

In  certain  forms  of  advanced  disease  of  the 
heart  there  is  the  same  swelling  and  discoloura- 
tion. Biit  there  is  usually  some  icteric  tinging 
of  the  skin  and  conjunctivae,  and  much  weaker 
signs  of  muscular  strain,  which  in  emphysema 
"  ™^t  about  by  the  constant  inspiratory 
mrt,  The  face  is  generaUy  calmer  in  ex- 
pansion, and  the  head  rather  thrown  back  than 
«i«TO  forward. 

When  an  aneurism  or  intrathoracic  growth 
0  L?!v°  ™stc™turea  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ziu  .  ?^'^"  P^''™'»  enormous  venous 
g%,  and  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
wotteaperm^ently  distended,  and  unaffected 
el  ™l™'''''°f '^'=*P''»t'<>''.s'>i°etimes  on  one 
the  £»°"?  ^  "?'''•  ^  ^^""^^  1=^  P>^essure  on 
loS  '  °''"ee  bronchi,  or  if  there  be  para- 
m2S°™?'  '''^"g^^l  ""^e.  "^ny  of  the 
ifft^l?""'  ^^^^  "°''=^d  ^aybe  present; 
•Mc  the  W^""?  P"^™«  O"  the'^sympa- 
■"W.*e  pupil  on  the  same  side  will  be  com- 
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paratively  contracted,  all  the  tissues  on  the  side 
more  swollen,  and  the  secretions  increased,  _  If 
with  aneurism  there  be  aortic  regurgitation, 
violent  pulsation  of  all  the  arteries  will  usually 
be  noticed,  bringing  into  strong  relief  arteries 
generally  quite  unseen. 

In  these  illustrations  the  appearances  seen  in 
the  head  and  neck  only  are  considered.  If  the 
modification  of  bodily  conformation,  movements, 
and  attitudes  which  go  to  make  up  the  full 
physiognomical  picture  were  also  detailed,  a 
large  addition,  exceeding  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle, would  be  involved.  But  even  so  much  as 
is  here  portrayed  will  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  large  amount  of  suggestive  information 
which  may  be  gleaned  by  the  observer  before 
proceeding  to  actual  physical  examination  of  the 
patient,  and  may  stand  for  an  example  of  the 
process  which,  under  careful  training  and  prac- 
tice, is  at  last  performed  almost  unconsciously 
by  the  experienced  physician. 

William  M.  Oed. 

PHTSOMETEA  (^iJira,  air,  and  niirpa, 
the  womb). — A  condition  in  which  a  collection 
of  gas  or  air  is  formed  in  the  uterus.  See 
Womb,  Diseases  of. 

PHYTOSIS  (((>uTi)i',  a  plant).— A  generic 
term  for  plant-formation,  applicable  to  epiphytic, 
ph^tiform,  or  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin,  of 
which  there  may  be  enumerated  the  following 
species: — Fhytoais  or  tinea  tonmrans;  phytosU 
or  tinea  ciroinaia;  phytosis  favosa  or  favus;  and 
phytoais  versicolor.  See  Eattjs;  Nosophyta; 
EiNGWOEM ;  and  Tinea. 

P  H  YT  O  S I S   VBBSICOLOK.— Synon.  : 

Willan,  Pr.,  and  Ger.  Pityriasis  versicolor. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  the  epidermis,  rete 
mucosum,  and  follicular  epithelium,  characterised 
by  the  development  on  the  skin  of  a  yeUowish- 
browu  discolouration,  sometimes  tawny  and 
sometimes  olive;  consisting  of  small,  irregu- 
larly-shaped patches  and  blotches  of  considerable 
extent,  which  give  to  the  integument  a  variegated 
or  mottled  appearance. 

JEtioiogy. — The  presence  of  phytosis  versi- 
color indicates  defective  nutritive  power  of 
the  skin,  which  is  not  infrequently  associated 
with  general  debility,  and  sometimes  defect 
of  sanguification — wifli  such  symptoms,  in  fact, 
as  are  present  in  melasma  ;  but  these  symp- 
toms are  rarely  very  prominent,  and  the  gene- 
ral inference  may  be  that  the  health  is  un- 
affected. 

Desomption. — The  most  common  seat  of  phy- 
tosis versicolor  is  the  trunk  of  the  body,  where  it 
assumes  a  symmetrical  distribution,  sometimes 
spreading  down  the  flanks  from  the  axilla,  some- 
times occupying  the  middle  line,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen,  or  descending 
from  the  groins  upon  the ,  upper  part  of  the 
thighs,  like  an  apron.  It  is  found  similarly  dis- 
posed on  the  back  of  the  trunk,  orit  surrounds  the 
neck,  blending  with  a  general  swarthiness  of  the 
face;  and  it  is  likewise  met  with  on  tie  upper 
axms,  the  flexures  of  the  elbows,  and  those  of 
the  kneeg., 

When  closely  examinad,  it  may  be  seen  that 
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the  discoloured  skin  is  punctated  by  the  aper- 
tures of  the  follicles,  which  are  deeper  tinted 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  and  seem  to  perform 
the  office  of  centres,  from  which  the  pigment 
spreads  uround,  involving  other  follicles  simi- 
larly affected.  This  inspection  tends  to  satisfy 
us  that  the  follicles  are  the  urigin  of  the  morbid 
process  and  discolouration.  Another  observation, 
derived  from  close  inspection,  is  that  the  patches 
are  slightly  elevated,  and  that  they  present  evi- 
dence of  hyperjemia ;  and,  fartlier,  we  discover 
that  they  are  very  apt  to  take  on  a  ragged  kind  of 
exfoliation,  which  has  gained  for  the  disease  the 
synonym  oi  pitt/riaais. 

Therefore,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  this 
affection  are  its  colour;  its  patchy  distribution; 
its  exfoliation,  from  the  breaking  up  or  crumbling 
of  the  morbid  epidermis ;  and  the  subjective 
symptom  of  itching.  These  characters  present 
considerable  variety.  In  some  instances  the  colour 
of  the  disease  predominates  so  considerably  as  to 
suggest  a  pigmentary  affection  simply ;  in  others 
the  exfoliation  is  so  remarkable  that  the  term 
pityriasis  would  seem  to  be  fairly  warranted; 
while  in  others,  again,  the  itching  may  be  either 
almost  absent  or  insufferable. 

When  a  portion  of  the  exfoliating  epidermis 
is  submitted  to  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be 
largely  composed  of  minute  globular  bodies  or 
cells,  which  are  rendered  transparent  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  solution  of  potash.  These  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  fungous  vegetation,  and  to  the 
individual  globules  the  term  miorosporon  has 
been  applied. 

Phytosis  versicolor  is  a  malady  which  is  chiefly 
inconvenienL  from  its  appearance,  and  may  exist 
for  years  without  giving  rise  to  any  disagreeable 
symptoms.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  pruritus, 
when  the  patient  becomes  warmed  by  exercise ; 
but  oooasionaliy  the  itching  has  been  found  so 
troublesome  and  unbearable  as  to  be  a  source  of 
considerable  suffering. 

Although,  in  consequence  of  being  considered 
one  of  the  parasitic  diseases,  phytosis  versi- 
color has  been  credited  with  the  reputation  of 
being  contagious,  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  in 
both  husband  and  wife,  however  long  it  may 
have  been  present  in  either.  Unlike  tinea,  it  is  a 
disease  of  the  adult ;  and  tinea  is  never  attended 
by  pigmentation. 

Sometimes  it  exists  for  years  without  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  patient  further  than  the 
inconvenience  of  its  appearance,  audit  rarely  gets 
well  without  treatment. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  which  phytosis 
versicolor  is  liable  to  be  confounded  are  the  pig- 
mentary affections,  melasma  and  chloasma,  and 
pityriasis.  The  presence  of  slight  elevation, 
exfoliation,  and  its  flecked  appearance,  as  well 
as  its  symmetrical  distribution,  will  distinguish 
it  from  tlie  smooth  stains  of  the  former ;  and  the 
absence  of  inflammation,  with  exfoliation  rather 
than  desquamation,  from  the  latter. 

Teeatmbnt. —  In  the  treatment  of  phytosis 
versicolor,  tonic  remedies  and  a  tonic  regimen 
are  generally  indicated.  Locally,  it  yields  very 
quickly  to  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  ointment,  to 
all  the  mercurial  ointments,  or  to  a  lotion  of  per- 
"hloride  of  mercury  ointment  in  almond  emulsion. 
The  use  of  sulphur  soap  is  tilso  valuable,  and  by 
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keeping  up  a  moderate  stimulation  of  the  skin, 
it  tends  to  check  the  return  of  the  disease.  See 
Tinea.  Eeasmus  Wilson. 

FIA  MATEB,  Diseases  of.  See  Hantia^s, 
Diseases  of. 

PIAEH.fflMIA  (ir"ap,  fat,  and  at/io,  blood). — 
A  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  in  which  it  con- 
tains free  fat.   See  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

PICA  (jpica,  a  magpie). — A  perversion  of 
appetite,  characterised  by  a  craving  for  various 
substances  unfitted  for,  or  incapable  of  digestion. 
See  Appetite,  Disorders  of. 

PIGEOET-BEEAST.— A  deformity  of  the 
chest,  in  which  the  ribs  are  flattened  laterally 
and  the  sternum  thrust  forward,  so  that  the 
chest  assumes  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  breast 
of  a  pigeon.    See  Defobjiities  of  Chest. 

PIGMEITTABT  SKIN-DISEASES.  — 
Stnon.  :  Chromatopathia ;  Chromatopathic  affec- 
tions. 

These  affections  may  be  arranged  under  four 
heads,  namely: — 1,  defect;  2,  excess;  and  3,  al- 
teration of  colour :  and  4,  artificial  colouring  of 
the  skin. 

1.  Defect  of  Colour. — Defect  of  colour  of 
the  skin  is  due  to  absence  of  pigment ;  it  occurs 
both  in  the  rete  mucosum  and  hair,  and  is  either 
general  or  partial.  As  a  general  affection  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  albinism,  the  subject  of 
the  defect  being  called  an  alHno.  Considered 
as  a  disease  it  is  termed  leucopathia  and  its 
examples  are  achroma,  leuce,  and  leucasmus. 
See  Albinism. 

2.  Excess  of  Colour. — Excess  of  colour  is 
represented  by  increase  in  quantity  of  the  normal 
pigment  of  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  a  series  of 
shades  of  hue,  ranging  from  the  lighter  tints  of 
olive  and  brown  to  the  deepest  tints  of  black ; 
and,  like  the  preceding,  may  be  general  or  par- 
tial. As  a  morbid  process  it  is  denominated 
melanopaihia,  and  its  examples  chloasma  and 
melasma. 

3.  Alteration  of  Colour.  — Alteration  of 
colour  of  the  skin  is  manifested  by  a  variation 
in  hue  of  the  pigmentary  matter,  arising  from  an 
excess  of  one  of  the  primitive  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  normal  brown 
or  black.  Thus  it  may  be  yellow  or  olive,  as  in 
the  two  principal  members  of  this  group,  ephelis 
and  lentigo,  the  general  term  for  the  affection 
being  xanthockroia ;  whilst  the  tei-m  cyanochroia 
has  been  applied  to  a  rare  example  of  blue  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin. 

4.  Artificial  Colouring  of  the  Skin, — This 
is  shown  in  the  leaden  or  slate-coloured  hue  re- 
sulting from  a  prolonged  use  of  the  salts  of  silver 
as  an  internal  remedy.  The  seat  of  the  disco- 
louration is  the  papillary  layer  of  the  corium, 
and  not  the  reto  mucosum ;  and  the  affection 
is  termed  argyria  or  melasma  tinctum.  Here 
also  may  be  mentioned  the  yellow  and  green 
pigmentation  of  the  skin  of  jaundice,  and  the 
blue,  green,  and  yellow  stains  of  a  bruise ;  with 
the  reservation,  that  they  are  temporary,  being 
due  to  bile  or  the  extravasation  of  blood,  whilst 
the  colour  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  silver  in 
the  tissue  of  the  derma  is  permanent 
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Stioiooy  and  Pathology.— Pigmentary  af- 
fections may  be  said  to  be  due  to  derangement  of 
fnnction  of  the  integument  consequent  on  dis- 
trabance  of  nutrition.  Tkus,  in  natives  of  tropi- 
cal coimtries  a  slight  functional  disorder  may 
occasion  arrest  of  pigment-formation  of  yaried 
extent,  and  become  the  cause  of  aehroma,  as  -we 
jee  illnetiated  in  the  instance  of  the  pied  negro. 
Similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  hypersemia 
of  the  skin,  as  in  the  case  of  varisose  veins ;  and 
jfflin  by  deranged  innervation,  as  in  nervous 
tek  and  prurigo.  And  to  these  several  causes, 
namely,  deranged  nutrition,  hyperffimia,  and 
alteed  innervation,  all  the  known  examples  of 
melanopathia  and  leucopathia  may  be  traced._ 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  melasma  is  a 
mtuial  concomitant  of  a  delicate  skin— for  in- 
itanoe,  lentigo,  nrhich,  when  it  appears  on  the 
face,  maybe  attributed  to  the  sun  and  light, but 
occurs  on  the  covered  parts  of  the  body  as  well. 
Ephilis  Solaris  and  ephdis  ignealis  result  from 
Ite  action  of  heat;  a  pigmentary  stain  not  infre- 
quently follows  the  use  of  a  blister ;  and  melasma 
is  a  common  consequence  of  varicose  veins.  As- 
lociated  -with  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  papil- 
lary layer  of  the  derma  we  have  pityriasis  versi- 
color, and  with  the  more  extensiveljr  deranged 
nutrition  of  the  integument  in  syphilis,  the  form 
of  melasma  termed  '  copper  colour.'  Morphoea 
andscleiiasia  are  accompanied  with  aehroma,  as 
nellas  with  melasma;  and  elephantiasis  in  even 
a  greater  degree.  Arsenic,  when  prolonged  in 
its  use  for  a  considerable  time,  is  a  cause  oi  me- 
Imma;  and  several  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin 
are  succeeded  by  a  melasmic  stain. 

Aiother  series  of  cases  derive  their  origin  by 
leSexaction,  or  directly,  from  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, The  )/icfasmaya^«Srflr«m,  which  in  some 
females  accompanies  every  menstrual  period,  is 
often  eiaggerated  in  dysmenorrhcea.  In  preg- 
nancy, melasma  of  the  areola  of  the  nipples  is 
a  lonmil  occurrence,  but  there  are  often,  super- 
added to  this,  chloasma  or  melasma  frontis  or 
/ariaie.  Melasma,  again,  with  aehroma,  is  not 
infrquently  associated  with  hysteria,  nervous 
shook,  and  notably  with  Addison's  disease,  the 
so-called. 'bronzed  skin;'  and  melasma  is  a  con- 
staut'attendant  on  prurigo. 

As  an  aberration  of  function  melasma  and 
adnoma  indicate  a  feebleness  of  skin,  as  well  as 
mote  or  lessconstitutional  debility ;  and,  as  such, 
tliey  are  occasionally,  associated  with  grave  dis- 
order of  the  general  health.  Lentigo,  ephelis, 
and  chloasma  may  be  of  trifling  portent,  but 
TOlmms  fmaie  often  indicates  a  wearying  dis- 
tutbrace  of  the  uterine  system ;  the  melasma  of 
prurigo  a  troublesome  derangement  of  the  peri- 
pheral ne^^•ous  system ;  the  melasma  and  aohro- 
"a  of  syphilis  and  elephantiasis  a  serious  dys- 
™8ia;  and  the  melasma  of  Addison's  disease  a 
tage'ons  and  often  fatal  state  of  disease. 

rnoGNosis.— The  prognosis  of  a  return  of  the 
to  to  its  normal  state  is  decidedly  unfavour- 
JMe,  aid  these  discolourations  will  often  endure 
»n  lifetime. 

.^■"■^ST.— As  the  greater  proportion  of 
P  gmentajy  affections  are  symptomatic  of  con- 
"iwional  disorder,  the  latter  will  demand  an 
Wropnate  treatment,  whilst  the  discolouration 
aealt  with  by  local  lemediea.    Addison's  dis- 
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ease,  the  neuroses,  the  dystrophic  affections — 
morphcea  and  scleriasis,  and  the  dyscrasio  affec- 
tions— syphilis  and  elephantiasis,  require  a  treat- 
ment suited  to  their  respective  nature.  Partu- 
rition and  cessation  in  the  use  of  arsenic  with- 
draw the  constitutional  cause  of  chloasma  and 
mdasm^  arsenicale,  and  the  removal  of  local 
irritants,  as  in  ephelis,  tends  to  their  cure.  But 
as  the  local  effect  will  frequently  continue  even 
after  the  constitutional  or  exciting  cause  is  with- 
drawn, we  are  led  to  consider  the  best  form  of 
local  treatment.  Our  most  trustworthy  remedies 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  pigmentary  stains 
are  alkaline  lotions  and  ointments,  headed  by 
soap;  lotions  of  acetic  and  hydroqhloric  acid; 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium.  A  lotion  of  per- 
chloride  of  mercury  in  almond  emulsion  is  com- 
monly resorted  to  for  freckles  and  the  slighter 
forms  of  discolouration.  The  pigment  is 
invited  to  return  in  achromatous  spots  by  the 
stimulation  of  cantharides.  In  every  form  of 
pigmentary  discolouration  stimulation  by  friction 
is  also  serviceable.  Eeasmus  Wilson. 

PIGMBITTATIOH',  Morbid.— Definition. 
A  morbid  process,  consisting  in  the  deposition  of 
colouring  matter  in  situations  where  it  does  not 
normally  occur,  or  in  excess  in  usual  localities. 

Dbscbiption. — The  abnormal  deposition  of  pig- 
ment may  take  the  form  of  an  uniform  staining 
of  the  tissues,  as  in  icterus  ;  or  it  may  occur  in 
patches,  varying  from  mere  specks  up  to  a  very 
considerable  size.  The  colouration  may  affect 
the  skin  (see  Pigmentaby  Skin-Diseases),  or  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  in  Addison's  disease,  where 
patches  of  pigmentation  are  frequently  seen  on 
the  palate  and  inside  of  the  cheeks  ;  or  the  pig- 
ment may  be  deposited  in  granular  masses  in  the 
substance  of  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  brain, 
spleen,  kidneys,  lymphatic  glands,  and  medulla 
of  bones.  New  growths,  both  of  the  epithelial 
and  connective-tissue  type,  may  be  the.  seat  of 
extensive  pigmentation,  especially  if  the  tissues 
with  which  they  are  connected  be  normally  the 
repositories  of  colouring  matter  (see  Melanosis)  ; 
but  the  change  is  by  no  means  limited  to  such 
situations.  Considerable  variety  is  presented  in 
colour.  The  various  shades  of  black  and  brown 
are  usually  attributed  to  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stance called  'melanin,'  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  several  different  pigments  are  in- 
cluded under  this  term.  In  chemical  composition 
melanin  contains  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  iron ;  in  this  latter  respect  resem- 
bling" hsematin.  '  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
water,  and  acids ;  also  in  boiling  caustic  alkalies, 
thus  distinguishing  it  from  particles  of  carbon ' 
(Gamgee). 

The  bile-pigments  are  obviously  the  cause  of 
icteric  staining.  The  very  exceptional  and 
remarkable  condition  of  cyanoderma  is  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  indigo  ;  whilst  the  excessive 
ingestion  of  such  minerals  as  lead  and  silver  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  a  bluish  line  around 
the  gums,  or  a  purple  colouration  of  the  skin. 
As  in  the  retina,  choroid,  and  Malpighian  layer 
of  the  skin,  pigment  most  frequently  occurs 
in  epithelial  cells,  though  not  unusually  in  free 
granules  and  flakes. 

Patholoot. — Excepting  when  the  colouring 
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matters  are  obviously  introduced  from  without, 
the  morbid,  like  the  normal  pigments,  are  derived 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  haematin  of  the 
blood,  itself  a  reddish-brown  substance.    Their 
presence  is  associated  with  two  very  opposite 
conditions  of  nutrition,being  sometimes  an  accom- 
paniment of  tissue-degeneration  and  diminished 
function,  at  other  times  connected  with  extremely 
active  trophic  changes.     It  is  noticeable  that 
the  chlorophyl    of  plants  and  hsemoglobin  of 
blood  are   amongst  the   earliest  differentiated 
and  most  widely  distributed  proximate  principles, 
intimately  dependent  upon  which  are  the  respi- 
ratory changes    of  plants   and  animals.     The 
pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina,  the  visual  purple, 
and  the  wide-spread  occurrence  of  pigment  in  the 
nerve-centres,  are  among  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  connection  of  colouring  matter  with 
normal  functional  changes.    Melanotic  growths, 
which  are  usually  of  remarkable  activity,  the 
temporary  brown  patches  on  the  skin  {melasma) 
in  tile  neighbourhood  of  painful  spots  in  neu- 
ralgia and  some  uterine  states,  and  the  occa- 
sional sudden  loss  of  colour  in  the  hair  from 
mental  disturbance,  are  illustrations  of  morbid 
nutrition  in  the  same  direction.     In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  where  pigment  is  met  with,  some 
coincident  blood-change  is  to  be  found.    Thus  in 
the  class  of  malarial  diseases,  masses  of  black 
material  are  formed  in  the  blood  (melaneemia'), 
from  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  during 
the  pyrexial  state,  and  are  liable  to  be  deposited, 
it  is  said,  by  the  white  corpuscles,  in  certain 
organs,  especially  the  spleen.    In  Addison's  dis- 
ease,  purpura,   syphilis,   &c.,  characterised  by 
pigmentation,  the  red  corpuscles  are  obviously 
affected.    The  deposition  of  pigment  appears 
without  doubt  to  be  somehow  under  the  control 
of  the  sympathetic  centres. 

Dr.  Laycoek  observes :— '  Fundamentally  the 
entire  series  of  phenomena  in  which  pigmenta- 
tion is  a  leading  characteristic,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  reference  to  the  excretion  of  carbon 
after  it  has  served  its  purpose  in  the  economy ; 
and,  pathologically,  the  production  of  pigments 
may  be  taken  as  the  expression  of — (a)  imper- 
fect oxidation  of  carbon,  so  that  it  is  not  elimi- 
nated as  carbonic  or  lactic  acids,  &c. ;  (h)  im- 
perfect elimination  of  carbon  proper ;  and  (o) 
excessive  production  of  carbon  from  highly  car- 
bonaceous foods.  In  all  these  there  is  a  close 
analogy  between  the  carbonaceous  excreta  as 
morbid  pigments,  and  the  nitrogenous  excreta  as 
morbid  deposits  of  urates,  &c.'  However,  all 
diseases  in  which  the  red  corpuscles  are  altered, 
and  their  oxygen-carrying  power  diminished, 
tend  to  be  associated  with  pigmentation,  from 
imperfect  oxidation  of  the  carbon-waste. 

A  spurious  pigmentation  or  blackish  coloura- 
tion by  sulphide  of  iron  is  to  be  met  with  post 
mortem,  or  in  gangrenous  areas,  from  the  union 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the  iron  of  the 
blood.  W.  H.  Allchin. 

PIIiSS. — A  popular  name  for  haemorrhoids. 
See  HlffiMOHEHOiDS. 

PIMPLES. — A  popular  name  for  papules. 
&e  Papula. 

.^ISA,  in  Central  Italy.— Eather  moist, 
mild,  equable,  calm,  and  relaxing  climate.   Mean 
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temperature,  winter,  44°  Fahr.  £ast  prevailing 
wind.    See  Cumate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

_  PITTING. — The  formation  of  pits  or  hollow 
cicatrices  in  the  skin,  resulting  from  iJceration, 
as  in  small-pox;  or  from  disorganisation  of  tissue 
and  absorption  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin, 
as  ia  syphilis  and  lupus.  Also,  the  depression 
produced  by  pressure  on  an  oedematous  part. 

PITiriTOUS  (TrtiTTu,  I  congeal).— A  term 
associated  with  phlegm  or  expectoration,  when 
this  is  of  the  nature  of  thick  and  adhesive  mucus. 

See  JExPECTOHATION. 

PITTBIASIS  {irirvpoy,  bran).  —  SvNON. : 
Furfur;  Porrigo;  Fr.  PUyriam;  Ger.  Kleien- 
grind. 

Demnition.— A  branny  exfoliation  of  the  skin; 
giving  rise  to  scurfiness  or  scaliness  of  the  epi- 
dermis; and  accompanied  with  heat,  dryness, 
redness,  and  pruritus. 

M'noiDQY. — The  cause  of  pityriasis  must  be 
regarded  as  a  feeble  state  of  the  skin,  probably 
dependent  on  a  low  condition  of  the  general 
system.  In  a  symptomatic  form,  however,  it 
may  be  due  to  the  causes  which  control  the 
parent  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  eczema. 

Anatomicai.  Chabactehs. — ^Pityriasis  is  a  su- 
perficial chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with- 
out exudation  or  swelling,  but  especially  charac- 
terised by  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  epidermis 
and  its  desquamation  in  minute  scales,  Fjssen- 
tially  it  is  a  mild  manifestation  of  eczema,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  forms  of  dry 
eczema. 

Desohiption. —  The  most  common  seat  of 
pityriasis  is  the  scalp — for  example,  P.  capitis ; 
and  in  that  situation  it  may  present  several  de 
grees  of  severity,  ranging  between  the  pityriasis 
with  silvery  scales  of  elderly  persons  {xeraaia), 
or  the  mere  accumulation  of  epidermic  exuvise 
in  children  and  young  persons,  called  '  dandruff,' 
and  the  more  extensive  desquamation,  attended 
with  chronic  inflammation,  of  a  declining  ec- 
zema or  even  of  psoriasis. 

On  the  sensitive  skin  of  children,  particularly 
those  of  light  complexion,  it  is  apt  to  appear  on 
the  face  in  the  form  of  small,  circular,  reddish 
discs,  coated  over  with  a  fine  furfur ;  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  met  with  in  patches  on  the  body 
and  limbs,  and  always  maintaining  the  same 
characters,  namely,  heat,  redness,  and  pruritus, 
but  a  total  absence  of  serous  exudation. 

The  term  pityriasis,  whilst  strictly  signifying 
an  exfoliation  of  fine  scales  upon  a  skin  which  in 
more  or  less  congested,  yet  falls  short  of  the  acti- 
vity of  eczema,  has  also  been  applied  to  a  fur- 
furaceous  state  of  the  skin  accompanying  other 
morbid  affections  of  the  texture ;  for  example, 
elephantiasis  GrtBcorum,  and  especially  xero- 
derma in  its  transition  to  ichthyosis.  Another 
form  of  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis  associated 
with  a  yellowish  pigmentation  of  tiie  skin,  re- 
ceived from  Willan  the  name  of  pityriasis  ver- 
sicolor ;  but  as  the  pathological  conditions  of  the 
latter  are  totally  different  from  ordinary  pity- 
riasis, and  are  identical  with  the  phytiform  or 
so-called  parasitic  diseases,  this  affection  will  be 
found  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Phxtosis 
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J)iMHOSU.*-The  description  of  the  physical 
BUS  and  the  pathological  condition  of  this  af- 
dion  wiU  sufficiently'  distinguish  it  from  other 
iseases;  although,  as  will  be  perceived,  it  may 
1  an  aecidental  accompaniment  of  a  variety  of 
itaneous  affections,  such  as  dry,  chronic  eczema. 
ideed,  its  idiopathic  form  is  its  rarest  manifes- 
ition. 

Peoososis.— Taken  by  itself,  pityriasis  must 
regarded  as  a  trivial  affection,  and  one  which 
lill  speedily  yisld  to  appropriate  treatment. 

IsiiATMiiNT. —  Our  efforts  in  this  direction 
hould  be  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  the  nu- 
ritiie  function  of  the  skin,  and  therelief  of  local 
neonvenieuce  or  suffering.  The  first  indication 
!  to  be  met  by  general  tonics,  and  by  the  exhi^ 
lition  of  small  doses  of  some  arsenical  prepara- 
iiin;  and  the  second  by  the  application  of  tha 
tdOiide  of  mercury  ointment  in  a  diluted  form 
one  part  to  three),  or  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 
Fhe  former  remedy  is  the  more  suitable  for  the 
■alp  or  hairy  regions  of  the  body ;  and  the  latter 
'or  the '  Unprotected  surface  of  the  face  and 
lunk.  Ebasmhs  Wilsoh. 

HTTHIASIS  VEHSIOOLOR  (irhopoy, 
bn,  and  versicolor,  of  changing  colonr). — A 
ijnonjm  for  phytosis  versicolor.     See  Phitosis 

talCOLOR. 

PLACENTA,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Makdies  du  placenta ;  G-er.  Krankheiten  des 
ikilttkuchem.^'iha  frequency  and  importance 
of  placental  disease  is  hardly  yet  sufficiently 
reeognised;  and  forty  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Sir  J^mes  Simpson  published  his  memoir  On 
Ceitge^im  and  Inflammation  of  the  Placenta, 
almost  nothing  was  known  on  this  subject.. 

The  placenta  being  the  sole  medium  of  vital 
tommunication  between  the  foetus  and  mother, 
mjr,  deviation  from  its  normal  condition,  by 
which  it» development  may  be  arrested,  and  its 
physiological  action  impaired,  must  be  of  seriou^ 


^  The  principal  diseases  to  which  the  placentit 
iimbject  are:— 1,  Inflammation;  2.'  Conges- 
ts; 3,  HKmorrhage  J  4.  Hydatidinous  degenera- 
ta;  S.  Fatty  degeiieration ;  6.  Atrophy;  7. 
Bjpertrophy;  8.  (Edema;  and  9.  Calcareous 
eeposits, 

1.  Placenta,  Inflammation  of. — Synon.: 
HM8ntitis.-Acute  inflammation  of  the  after- 
mu  18  the  lole  cause  of  those  morbid  adhesions 
tliM  occasion  the  most  serious  dangers  of  parturi- 
Wi'aiimely,  '^st-fartum  haemorrhage  and  in- 
""*  of  the >  uterus.  Moreover,  it  sometimes 
auiiis  the  death  of  the  ftetus  by  destroying  the 
rtwtaral  integrity  of  the  placenta.  The  dis- 
Mxu  generally  syphilitic  in  its  origin. 

8YWTOM8  -The  symptoms  of  placentitis  are 
» obicnre  that  it  is  seldom  detected  until  after 
™  birth  of  the  child,  when  we  find  the  placenta 


In  many  cases,  however,  this  disease  is  attended 
7  ""l*"™!  irritation  or  febrile  disturbance 
larenutient  character.  A  very  usnal  symptom 
nthTw""  "t^e  return  of  morning  sickness 

ll  .  V  ™°?'''  °f  pregnancy,  together  with 
tZ«      ^5""?' '"'  *  sensation  of  weight  and 

"*' ""«  ">«  hypogastric  oriliae  regions.  Tho 
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placental  souffle  will  also  be  found  intensified  in 
sound,  or  abnormal  in  some  other  resjiect. 

Tbbatmekt. — The  treatment  most  in  use  for 
placentitis  is  a  mild  alterative  course  of  mercury 
conjoined  with  tonics,  and  followed  by  iodide  of 
potassium.  Severe  local  pain  may  be  relieved  by 
leeching,  or  by  the  application  of  oleate  of  mer- 
cury with  morphia,  or  by  iodated  liniments. 

2.  Flaoenta,  Congestion  of.  —  This  con- 
dition is  oocasionally  met  with  after,  a  pro' 
tracted  labour,  the  placenta  being  then  found 
engorged  with  blood,  hard  and  tumefied,  its 
external  surface  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and 
covered  with  a  raised  network  of  tortuous  and 
congested  vessels.  Acute  congestion,  from  the 
sudden  engorgement  of  the  >  placental  vessels, 
may  also  arise  at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  from 
general  plethora,  or  the  recession  of  some  acute 
inflainmatory  disease.  It  may  also  be  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  check  to  the  placental  circulation 
from  the  death  of  the  embryo. 

The  diagnosis  between  congestion  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  placenta  is  impossible ;  and  the 
treatment  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

3.  Placenta.  Heemorrli.age  into. — Acute 
congestion  of  the  placenta  generally  terminates 
by  hsemorrhage  into  either  the  deciduous  or 
cellular  (maternal)  portion ;  into  the  villous  or 
vascular  (fostal)  part  of  this  organ ;  or  in  some 
cases  into  the  cellular  intprsp^cie  between  these, 
thus  constituting  what  Cruveilhier  described  as 
'  apoplexy  of  the  placenta.'  Hsemorrhagic  effu- 
sions of  this  kind  are  a  frequent  cause  of  mis- 
carriage. 

Occasionally,  especially  amongst  the  ill- 
treated  wives  of  the  labouring  classes,  placental 
hsemorrhage  is  the  result  of  external  violence  or 
shock.  The  effujsioni  then  generally  takes  place 
from  the  central  external  surface  of  the  pla- 
centa, which  is  thus  partially  separated  from  the 
uterus ;  but  if  the  effusion  be  limited  to  a  few 
ounces,  gestation  may  go  on  undisturbed. 

4.  Placenta)  Hydatidinous  Disease  of. — 
This  consists  in  degeneration  and  abnormal 
development  of  the  placental  villi  of  the  chorion, 
usually  following,  although  occasionally  produc- 
ing, the  death  of  the  fcetus.  IntYieDiiUm  Obstet- 
rical Tt'ansactimd  for  1874-9,  the  writer  has 
related  several  instances  of  this  comparatively 
rare  disease.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  hyda^ 
tidiform  mass  was  expelled  from  the  uterus  at 
the  fifth  month.     See  Moua. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  can 
at  first  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
ordinary  pregnancy.  If,  however,  in  addition  to 
the  signs  that  usually  denote  the  death  of  the 
foetus  m  utero,  the  patient  experiences  occasional 
gushes  of  water,  together  with  slight  hsemorrhage 
from  the  uterus,  lasting  for  a  short  time,  and 
rpcurring  at  irregular  intervals,  we  may  suspect 
the  existence  of  bydatidiforin  disease  in  the  pla- 
centa of  a  blighted  foetus. 

The  expulsion  of  these  growths  from  the  uterus 
is  generally  attended  by  severe  haemorrhage. 

Teeatment..—  In  the  way  of  treatment, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  although  chlorate  of  potash  has  been 
suggested  for  thepurpose.  But  an  attempt  should 
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always  be  made  to  prevent  its  recurrence  by  im- 
proring  the  general  health  of  the  patient  by 
alteratives  and  ferruginous  tonics,  especially  any 
of  the  milder  saline  chalybeate  waters,  such  as 
Ems,  Kissingen,  or  Schiralbach. 

It  has  been  recommended  .  that  we  should 
bring  on  the  expulsion  of  hydatidiform  moles  as 
soon  as  they  are  discoverfid.  This,  however,  is  in- 
advisable. Only  a  portion  of  the  placenta  may 
be  affected ;  or,  as  the  writer  has  seen,  the  birth 
of  a  healthy  living  child  may  be  immediatelyfol- 
lowed  by  the  hydatidinous  placenta  of  a  blighted 
twin  conception.  Hence,  we  should  let  nature 
take  her  course,  for  in  due  time  the  morbid  growth 
will  be  surely  expelled  from  the  uterus,  rather 
than  by  unnecessary  interference  run  the  risk  of 
destroying  a  living  fcetus. 

6.  Placenta,  Fatty  Degeneration  of. — 
This  is  a  common  disease.  The  late  Sir  James 
Simpson,  Virchow,  and  Dr.  Druitt,  as  well  as 
some  earlier  writers,  have  discussed  the  nature 
of  the  affection,  on  which  more  light  has  been 
since  thrown  by  Dr.  Barnes's  papers  in  the  34th 
and  36th  volumes  of  the  Medico-CkirurgitxU 
Transactions,  and  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  re- 
searches in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Obstet- 
rical Transactions.  The  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  this  condition  are  so  obscure,  however,  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  tb  dwell  on  it  in  the  present 
work. 

6.  Placenta,  Atrophy  of. — Atrophy  of  the 
placenta  is  an  occasional  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  foetus  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  months 
of  gestation.  The  uterine  placental  villi  in  such 
cases  are  arrested  in  their  development,  under- 
going a  retrograde  inetamorphosis  into  an  opaque 
molecular  substance,  generally  accompanied  by 
fatty  deposits  in  the  umbilical  terminal  vessels 
of  the  foetal  portions  of  the  blighted  organ. 

7.  Placenta,  Hypertrophy  bf.— This  is  a 
much  more  rare  pathological  condition  than  that 
last  mentioned.  We  sometimes,  however,  find 
the  placenta  greatly  enlarged  without  any  other 
apparent  alteration  in  its  structure,  and  in  such 
cases  the  child,  if  alive,  is  usually  diminutive 
and  puny,  being  stunted  not  only  by  the  blood 
having  been  diverted  from  its  nutrition,  but 
still  more  by  the  compression  of  the  terminal 
umbilical  vessels. 

8.  Placenta,  CEdema  of. — Effusion  of  serum 
is  another  consequence  of  placentitis.  In  the 
few  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  writer  has  seen, 
abortion  occurred,  and  the  placental  villi  were 
enormously  distended  and  bloodless,  being  filled 
with  a  serous  fluid.  In  one  instance,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dropsy  of  the  placenta,  the  umbilical 
cord  was  oedematous  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

9.  Placenta,  Calcareous  Deposits  in.— Cal- 
careous deposits  are  sometimes  met  with  in  cases 
of  adherent  placenta,  being  usually  situated  in 
the  ext«mal  or  uterine  surface,  and  in  the  decidual 
vessels.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  writer 
has  found  these  deposits  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  substance  of  the  afterbirth. 

Thos.  Mobs  Madden. 

PIiAGXTB  (irAiJTi,  p!affa,  a'  stroke).— Sir 
HON.:   The  Pest;  Inguinal,  Bubonic,  Glandular, 
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Oriental,  Indian,  Pali,  and  Levantine  Plague; 
Oriental  Typhus;  Septic  Pestilence;  Fr.  la 
Peste ;  Ger.  die  Pest, 

Dkfinition. — A  specific  fever,  attended  by 
bubo  of  the  inguinal  or  other  glands,  and  occa- 
sionally by  carbuncles. 

•  HisTOKT. — The  term  plague  is  used  by  the 
older  historians  in  two  senses,  (1)  in  a  general 
sense,  as  applicaj>le  to  the  prevalence  of  diseases 
accompanied  by  great  mortality,  irrespective  of 
their  nature ;  and  (2)  in  a  limited  sense,  as  in- 
dicating the  particular  malady  defined  above. 
The  earliest  notice  of  thedisense  now  designated 
plague  is  found  in  a  work  of  Oribasius,  the 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (a.d.  361- 
363).  He  quotes  from  Rnfus  (Alexander)  of 
Ephesus,  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117),  a  passage 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  plague  had 
been  known  as  an  endemic,  and  occasionally  as 
an  epidemic,  in  Dbya  (North  Africa),  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  from  the  end  of  the  third  or  begroning 
of  the  second  century  before  Christ.  The  first 
appearance  of  plague  in  Europe  is  referred  to 
the  6t:h  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (a.d.  527-56S) 
the  disease  underwent  a  development  previously 
unknown.  According  to  contemporai^  histo- 
rians, it  broke  out  in  Egypt,  explosively,  and 
presently  spread  thence  to,  the  neighljoupng 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  invaded  and  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  generally 
became  disseminated  throughout  the  then  known 
world,  causing  frightful  mortality  wherever  it 
showed  itself.  From  this  period,  it  is  inferred, 
plague  became  established  in  Europe,  being 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  prevalent,  for 
the  1,300  years  following — indeed,  until  the 
ninth  lugtrum  of  the  present  century. 

The  great  pestilence,  most  familiarly  known 
as  the  black-death,  which  swept  over  the 
western  hemisphere  in  the  1 4th  century,  causing 
an  inconceivable  mortality,  and  which  has  been 
designated  black  plagtie,  although  presenting 
several  of,  the  symptoms  of  bubonic  plague, 
is  held  by  some  epidemiologists  to  have  differed 
essentially  from  that  disease.  The  black-death, 
according  to  these  writers,  was  pnrticnlarly 
characterised  by  a  gangrenous  iuflammation 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  violent  fixed  pains 
in  the  che«t,  vomiting  and  spitting .  of  blood, 
and  a  horribly  offensive  and  pestiferous  breath, 
which  could  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  patient.  Such  symptoms  dis- 
tinguished, these  writers  think,  the  disease  from 
bubonic  plague.  Moreover,  it  is  noted  that  while 
bubonic  pl^ue  had  had  its  apparent  source  in 
Egypt  seven  centuries  before,  black-death,  accor- 
ding to  contemporary  writers,  had  its  origin  in 
Cathay  (Northern  China),  and  issued  thence  to 
devastate  the  world.  Writers  who  regard  black- 
death  as  a  different  malady  from  plague,  hold 
that  the  pestilential  manifestation  of  the  disease 
began  and  ended  with  the  dreadful  outbreak  of 
the  14th  century,  and  that  the  malady  has.  long 
been  extinct. 

Other  writers  consider  black-death  to  have 
been  a  modification  of  bubonic  plague.  But  if 
this  view  be  accepted,  the  extraordinaiy  develop- 
ment and  remar^ble  modification  which  the  diS' 
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,jj,  underwent  in  the  14th  century,  stand  quite 
ilone  in  the  history  of  theiftfffection,  ajnd  oonsti- 
toto  phenomena  which  would  have  to  be  regarded 
isinoiative  of  a  secular  bvolution  of  morbid 
changes  (see  Pbwodicity  in  DisbasS).  This  lust- 
namfd  view  of  the  relation  between  black- death 
and  bubonic  plague  is  not  without  a  present  in- 
toreit  For  Hirsch  and  others  believe  that  the 
Milirtiari  ai  Northern  India— the  Pali,  or  In- 
iim  flagiie,  &3  the  disease  is  also  termed — 
vhich  has  several  'times  prevailed  as  a  local 
epidemic  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  is  a  disease  analogous  to  the  btaci- 
jeatidfiie  14th  centuiy.  Probably  these  wri- 
•/m  would  now  include  the  more  recently  known 
Ymvm  flaavte  in  the  same  category.' 

In  the  ISth  century  the  countries  in  which 
plague  was  habitually  present  or  recurred  at 
intentllSiincludecJNorthern  Africa,  Egypt,  West- 
ern imbia,  Syria  and  Palestine)  Asia  Minor 
and  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  probably  India  and 
Ohina,  and  Europe  .•generally.    Throughout  the 
16th  and  Uth  centuries  there  are  akaost  con- 
tinuous records,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  disease,  in  g];eater  or  less  activity, 
lithin  this  area  of  prevalence  (Carl  Martin, 
fittmam'i  IMUhalungm,  Jnli,'  1879).  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  V7th  century  a  remark- 
able tlessbnfng.  of  the  area  of  prevalence  of 
tbb  disease  began  to  take  place.    As  regards 
Eniope,  in  the  course  of   the   twenty  years 
1661-168.1   plague   disappeared     from    Italy, 
Knglaud,  Western  Germany,   Switzerland,   the 
NitWinds,  and  Spain.    This  .lessening  of  area 
Mijtijiued  throughout  "the  18th'  century,    the 
4fflib?r  jdf  'serious  outbreaks  of  plague  also 
diminishing,  two  only  having  occurred  in  that 
conturj,  namely,  (1)   in    1703-13,    (involving 
larkejr,  Hungary,  Euesia,  Poland,  Austria,  Bo- 
Irnnia,  and  Eastern  Germany),  and'  (2)  in  1720- 
a^PiOTence).    At  the  close  of  the  first  third  of 
the  lath  century,  the  area  of  prevali'DCff  of  the 
iliseasehild,  shrunk  to  the  easternmost  part  of 
lliB.Turkish|Empire.in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  year 
1841  plague  ceased  on  the  Continent  altogether. 
While  this  .change  had  been  taking  place  in 
rarope,  a  corresponding  ohrtnge'  had  been  mani- 
ferted  in  tie  prevalence 'of  the  disease  in  its 
mtats  els^Vhere.'    Beforei  its  ccrmpletet  cessii- 
ta  ib  Europe,'  plague,  would  appear  to  have 
tai^pfearedfrom'NoHhern  Africa(6xcept  Egypt^, 
mm  Mesopotamia,  and  from  Persia;,  the  exist- 
m  of  the  disease  in  Asia  Minor,  Syriaj  and 
Meetino  came  to  an  end  in  18+3  ;.;Bnd  in  the 
pn  1844,  with  the  cessation  of  the  milady  in 
TOti'pUgne  seemed  to  have  become  -wholly 

!r° J'l"?'!  ^"""P"  '0  liiTe  got  rid  of  a  terror 
ramti  had  harassed  it  for  ages.  ' 
J'"  "."tSTOthy  that  dtfring  the  period  of  the 
ES^':^"»dwing  of  the  limits  within  which 
ffly*''^'*'  "^  ""t^"  't»  disappearance,  the 
^.^»nrfes(ednoabatement.of  those  charao- 
r.S''''''" ' '''  ^'^^"^  to  rapidity  of  course, 
llSZr"  ^'  »y™P">ms,  and  to'its fatality, 
wt  TK^'^'i"  ""  ^""'^  of  Europe  and  the 
pSedtk^f ''"''""'*  '^««  '"^  London,  which 
Ch    J  WP'*™^*  of  tlie  disease  f^om 

4S;!^!^'''r"*'»»''<>fl720inMarseiiles, 
"^  P«t«ied  the  disappearance  of  the  disease 


front  France,  have  becdnie  historical  from  th» 
fatality  which  accompanied  them;  Hardly i  if 
at  all,  less  terrible  •was  the  butbrealk  in  Moscow 
in  1770,  and  the  later  outbreaks  in  Turkey.in 
Syria,  and  in  Egypt.'  Even  nt  the  present  day 
the  traveller  in  Persia  aiiid  Kurdistan  comes 
uponcommunities  the  growth  Of  'Which  has  been 
arrested,  and  the  ruins  of  villages  whidh'have  been 
depopulated,  by  the  ravages  of  plague  earliet 
in  the  eeiltury.  '  •  ■ 

:  Notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  plaguct 
from  its  last^l'requented  haunts,  certain  epittd- 
miologists, '  iand  notably  Gavin  Milroy  in  this 
country,  having  regard  to  the  long  intervals; 
which  had  ocicasionally  been  observed  between 
recurring  (pidenhics  of  the  disease,  doubted  its 
cessation.  Their  doubts  were  presently  confirmed 
by  the  re-appearance  of  the  plague  in  the  Levant, 
This  happened  in  1853  (nine  years  after  the 
presumed  cessation  of  the  disease  in  ;Egypt)  in 
the  Assyr  country.  Western  Arabia,  where  a 
circumscribed  outbreak  occurred.  Other'  local 
outbreaks  followed  at  intervals  in  different 
places,  in  the  order  and  countries  here  noted : — 
1853,  the  Assyr  district,  Yemen,  Western 
Arabin;  1866-59,  province  of  Bengazi,  Eegehcy 
'  of  Tripoli,  North  Africa ;  1 863,  distriet  of  Mafcu,' 
Persian  Kurdistan ;  1867,  the  marsh  district  on 
the  right'bankof  the  Euphrates,  south  and  west 
of'Hililah;  1870-71,  Persian  Kurdistan,  in  the 
district  south-east  of  Lake  Urnmiah;  1871-73, 
Yunnan  province.  Western  China;  1873-74, 
the  marsh  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  south  of  Hillah  and  the  position  of 
ancient  Babylon.  This  outbreak  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
ease, whidh  in  the'course  of  the  years  1874-75, 
1875-76,  and  1876-77,  showed  itself  over  an 
area  extending  from  Bagdad  on  the  north,  to 
8uk-e-Sheyukh  on  the  south,  and  from- the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Shat-el-Hai  on  the  East  to  the 
borders  of  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  west.  Hil- 
lah suffered  from  this  outbreak  in  1 876  (recorded 
deaths  1,007),  and  Bagdad,  both  in  1876  (rei> 
corded  deaths  2,611)  and  1877  (recorded  deaths 
1,672).  The  outbreak  of  1873-74  on  the  Lower 
Euphrates  was  not  the  only  appearanceof  plague 
at  that  period.  Two  other  outbreaks  occurred 
in  1874,  one  in  the  AsSyr  distriot;i  Western  Ara- 
bia (the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  1868),  and 
another  in  the  province  of  Bengali,  Regency 
of  Tripoli  (the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  1868-69). 
In  1876;  in  addition  to  the  then  prevalence'of 
the  disease  in  the  dititrict  south  of  Bagdad  and 
on  the  Lower  Euphrates,  plague  broke  out  in 
the  Shuster-Dizful  district,  Khuzistan,  south- 
eastern Persia ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
it  had  shown  itself  alsointwovillagesofnorthenr 
Persia,  situated  about  twenty-five  leagues  from 
the  south-eastern  aiigleof  the  Caspian  Seiu  The 
same  year  also  there  'was  an  outbreak  of  Mahii' 
mam,  in  the  mountainous'  district  of  Kumann, 
North-western  India,  'which  did  not  terminate^ 
until  the  foUo'wing  year.  In  1877  an  outhreak 
occurred  at  Besht,  the  capital  of  the  province!  of 
Ghilan;  Persia,  and  in  the  surrpundjngi  distrlebj 
Ghilan  lies  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  same  year  cases  of  a  fatal  bubonic 
febrile  malady  occurred  in  the  district  of  B&ku, 
on  the  Caspian  shoie'of  Transcaucasia;  and  an 
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oatbreak  of  a  non-fatal  bubonic  affection  took 
place  in  Astrakhan  and  its  vicinage,  since  recog- 
nised as  a  form  of  plague.  At  the  beginning  of 
1878  plHgue  was  reported  in  the  district  of  So- 
uj-Bulafc,  Persian  Kurdistan;  and  in  October  the 
disease  broke  out  at  VetiiHcka,  a  Cossack  settle- 
ment on  the  Lower  Volga,  in  the  province  of 
Astrakhan,  Knssiain  Europe, and  prevailed  there 
and  in  the  adjacent  districts  on  both  banks  of 
the  river,  until  February,  1879,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  isolated  case,  or  more  than  one,  which 
was  observed  in  the  following  month. 

Since  this  outbreak,  when,  after  thirty-seven 
years'  absence,  plague  re-appeared  on  European 
soil,  the  disease  has  shown  itself  again  (Feb- 
ruary-June 1879)  in  the  Assyr  district.  Western 
Arabia,  and  there  have  been  doubtful  rumours 
of  its  presence  in  Persian  Kurdistan. 

.35Ti0L0GT.T-Plague  is  observed  to  be  developed 
under  two  principal  sets  of  conditions,  namely,  (a) 
certain  local  states,  physical  or  social,  or  both, 
as  the  case  may  be,  affecting  communities;  and 
(&)  certain  relations  between  persons  sick  of  the 
disease  and  healthy  persons.  To  these  must  be 
added  (o)  particidar  seasonal  inflttences. 

{a)  The  local  conditions  ■whicn  favour  the  deve- 
lopment of  plague  were  made  the  subject  of  care- 
ful study  by  a  commission  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  in  1814.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mission, prepared  by  Prus,  sums  up  and  repre- 
sents the  then  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
According  to  the  commission,  plague  was  a  pro- 
duct of  Egypt  (where  it  was  held  to  be 
endemic),  Syria,  the  two  Turkeys  (Turkey  in 
Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia),  and  many  other 
conntries  of  Asia,  Afiica,  and  Europe;  and  the 
conditions  *  which  determined  and  favoured ' 
the  development  (birth^  of  the  disease  among 
communities  there,  were : — dwelling  upon  allu- 
vial and  marshy  soils,  notably  such  as  were 
found  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  banks  of  certain  great  rivers,  the  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  Danube  being  specified ; 
a  warm  and  humid  atmosphere;  low,  badly 
ventilated  and  crowded  houses ;  great  accumula- 
tions of  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings ;  unwholesome  and 
insufficient  food ;  excessive  physical  and  moral 
misery;  and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health,  as 
well  public  as  private. 

The  recent  appearances  of  plague  have  served 
to  correct  some,  and  to  confirm  others  of  these 
conclusions  of  the  commission.  Plague  is  no 
longer  endemic  in  Egypt ;  but  of  late  years,  as 
already  stated,  it  has  broken  out  in  several 
widely  separated  places  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
In  these  outbreaks  (excluding  from  considera- 
tion for  the  present  the  outbreak  in  Astrakhan 
province),  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  a 
local  product  determined  by  as  yet  entirely 
nnknown  conditions.  The  term  '  spontaneous '  is 
frequently  applied  to  such  developments  of  dis- 
ease, but  is  best  avoided  as  implying  more  than 
is  warranted  by  our  present  knowledge.  Again, 
the  recent  outbreaks  have  shown  (and  Tholozan 
has  particularly  dwelt  on  this  subject)  that 
plague  is,  perhaps,  as  much  a  disease  of  the 
highlands  as  the  lowlands.  This  is  evidenced 
by  its  persistence,  in  Komaun,  on  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  and  among  the  mountains  in  Western 


Arabia  and  in  Yunnan.  The  outbreaks  in  Persian 
Kurdistan  in  1870-71,  and  in  the  province  of 
Bengaziin  1873-74,  took  place  on  elevated  table- 
lands. The  outbreaks  also  of  18o3  and  1874 
in  Western  Arabia  took  place  among  the  high- 
lands. But,  if  a  less  restricted  topography 
must  be  assigned  wherein  plague  may  manifest 
itself  as  a  local  product,  so  to  speak,  the  later 
prevalences  of  the  disease  confirm  fully  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commission  of  1844  regarding 
other  conditions  of  development  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  country  or  locality.  The  out- 
break of  1858-59  in  the  prorince  of  Bengaai 
followed  upon  four  years'  drought  and  failure  of 
crops,  at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
flocks  and  herds  had  been  destroyer!  from  want 
of  food,  and  by  a  fatal  epizootic  which  prevailed 
among  them,  plague  breaking  out  when  the 
population  was  suffering  most  from  famine, 
and  when  the  physical  and  social  misery  re- 
sulting from  destitution  was  greatest.  The 
same  was,  in  effect,  the  stftte  of  things  when 
plague  appeared  in  Maku,  in  Persian  Kurdistan, 
in  1863  ;  but  here  it  is  noted  also  that  the  in- 
fected district  was  pervaded  with  the  putrid 
emanations  from  the  unburied  bodies  of  cattle 
which  had  died  from  murrain.  The  outbreak 
of  1867  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  was  confined  to 
marsh-villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ; 
and  that  of  1873-74,  in  the  same  distnct  (the 
beginning  of  the  greater  development  of  1874- 
77),  began  in  marsh-villages  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  The  huts  of  the  particular  class  of 
villages  affected,  writes  W.  H.  Colvill,  '  are  on 
ground  which  is  a  foot  or  two  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  spring ;  and  the  ground 
is  so  saturated  with  water,  that  the  refuse  of  the 
village  is  neither  absorbed  nor  can  it  be  eva- 
porated, for  it  acquires  fresh  moisture  from  the 
ground,  and  this  refuse  acquires  the  form  of  a 
bluish-black  oily  fluid  which  .surrounds  the  huts 
and  covers  the  paths,  and  stains  the  walls  two 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  village 
is  in  such  a  state  of  filth  that  it  requires  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed.'  The  outbreaks  of  1867 
and  1873-74  had  been  preceded,  according  to 
Colvill,  by  the  only  two  great  inundations  of  the 
Euphrates  which  hadoccurred  since  183 1 ,  theyear 
of  the  then  latest  outbreak  of  plague  in  Bagdad. 
The  outbreak  of  1870-71  among  the  highlands 
of  Persian  Kurdistan,  bad  been  preceded  by  a 
fatal  epizootic  among  sheep,  and  ergotism  among 
the  people.  Writing  of  one  of  these  mountain- 
villages — and  the  account  serves  for  all — Castaldi 
says : '  Whatever  is  most  afflicting  in  poverty, 
whatever  is  most  revolting  in  filthiness,  is  accu- 
mulated, as  if  designedly,  around  these  infected 
dens,  in  the  interior  of  which  live,  or  rather 
vegetate,  from  fifty  to  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  cultivation  of  some  plots  of 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  furnishes  these 
unfortunates  with  insufiBcient  nourishment.' 
The  infected  district  escaped  the  famine  which  ■■ 
at  this  time  prevailed  in  Persia,  but  it  may  be  a  ■ 
question  if  the  inhabitants  escaped  severe  priva- 
tion during  the  winter  in  which  plague  first  ap-  - 
pearod.  The  outbreak  of  1874,  in  the  province  of  « 
Bengazi,  North  Africa,  occurred  among  the  noma-  ii 
die  tribes  occupying  the  Cyrenaio  plateau  at  &  «| 
time  when  some  of  the  favourite  Arab  campinp^  ,<<<< 
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mnnds  had  been  converted  into  TOst  swamps 
torn  heavy  an?l  protracted  raisa,  and  when  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery  and 
uere  sitfferng  from  an  extremity  df  famine,  the 
BBultof  failure  of  their  crops  for^three  years  in 
succession,  consequent  on  drought.  The  outbreak 
of  1876-77  in  the  mountain-villages  of  Kumaun 
took  place  among  communities  who  are  described 
sa  occupying  houses  in  which  cattle,  grain,  and 
families  are  packed  together  under  conditions  of 
filtlinot  unlike  those  observed  in  the  mountain- 
villsgea  of  Kurdistan.  Of  the  conditions  under 
ifhich  plague  was  observed  in  the  great  towns, 
nj  in  Bagdad  and  in  Kesht,  as  also  on  the  "Volga, 
they  were  states  of  filth,  in  and  about  dwellings, 
!ucli  as  might  be  anticipated  where  no  organised 
Mivesging  had  ever  existeil,  and  of  crowded 
mdtadly-ventilated  houses.  But  in  Bagdad  and 
le  Mesopotamian  towns  generally,  the  most 
aJuential  condition  in  promoting  plague  was, 
according  to  Colvill  and  Cabiadis,  poverty. 
Cabisdis,  indeed,  styles  the  disease,  miseria 
mrbm,  thus  reproducing,  in  1878,  a  name  by 
which  plague  was  designated  by  some  in  the 
'Great  Visitation'  of  London,  1665,  namely,  'the 
hufiflagm,'  On  the  other  hand,  the  commnni- 
till  ffhiilh  suffered  on  the  Volga  were  prosperous 
and  believed  to  have  plenty  (on  somewhat  doubt- 
ful evidence,  it  must  be  confessed) ;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  plague  among  them, 
tlm  were  living  under  almost  indescribable  con- 
ditions of  filth  accumulated  about  their  bouses, 
and  from  which  the  interiors  were  not  free. 

The  local  conditions  which  have  been  observed 
to  be  favourable  to  the  development  of  plague 
linee  the  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  1853, 
it  will  thus  he  seen,  are  similar  to  those  which 
were  observed  before  its  disappearance  from 
Bkops  aud  the  Levant  in  1844. 

(i)  That  the  kind  of  relations  maintained  he- 
(i«ffl  yersmis  sick  of  plague  and  the  healthy  exer- 
Hiedan  important  influence  upon  the  propagation 
of  the  disease,  has  been  made  clearly  manifest  in 
the  recent  outbreaks.  The  more  closely  and  oon- 
tinuonsly  the  healthy  were  brought  into  associa- 
tion with  the  sick,  the  more  certain  were  the  former 
to  infer  from  the  disease.  Thus  persons  living 
in  the  same  house  with  the  patient  were  pecu- 
liiily  liable  to  suffer,  while  those  who  were 
OMnghtonly  occasionally  into  contact  with  him 
(as  the  phjsieian)  were  rarely  affected.  And 
rare,  again,  a  difference  was  noted  between  the 
liabllitj  of  the  physicians  nnd  of  the  surgeons 
md  their  assistants  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease, 
the  duties  of  the  latter  calling  for  more  frequent 
mdprotracted  visits  to  the  patients  than  'the 
duties  of  the  former,  and  they  suffered  to  a  greater 
Htent.  No  doubt  was  entertained  thiit  the 
mm  was,  in  ordinary  phrase,  caiight  from  the 
(I  '1*°  '"*!%  brought  into  association  with 
"nm;  but  there  was  no  certain  evidence  that 
HmmiiKt  with  the  sick  person  was  neces- 
iity  to  the  transmission,  as  the  older  doctrine  of 
Mntapon  maintained.  On  the  contrary,  the  evi- 
«e?  indicated  that  the  transmission  was  chiefly 
«Wed  through  the  healthy  breathing  the  same 
•moaphere  as  the  sick,  that  is  to  say,  the  atmo- 
'PHere  surrounding  the  sick  person.  There 
»™aappear  to  be,  in  addition,  evidence  of  trans- 
""Mion  of  the  malady  by  the  agency  of  clothes 


and  bedding  which  had  been  used  by  the  sick.  The 
newer  information  obtained  on  this  subject  of  the 
transmissibility  of  plugue  from  those  sick  of  the 
disease  to  the  healthy,  corresponds  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  on  the  same  subject  by  the  commis- 
sion of  the  French  Academy  in  1844,  and  both  point 
to  a  close  analogy  between  the  modes  of  trans- 
mission of  plague  and  of  typhus,  and  between  the 
habits  of  the  two  infections.  In  plague,  as  in 
typhus,  the  liability  of  the  healthy  to  contract 
the  disease  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  constancy 
and  intimacy  of  communication  with  the  sick. 
In  plague,  as  in  typhus,  the  danger  of  infection 
appears  to  be  principally  proportiohatief  to  the 
foulihg  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  sick 
by  the  effluvium  from  his  body  and  breath ;  and 
in  like  manner  either  inffection  would  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  easy  of  destruction  by  free  dilu- 
tion with  air.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  no  trust- 
worthy evidence  to  show  that  the  danger  of  the 
propagation  of  plague  by  fomites  (as  the  older 
writers  have  it),  that  is  to  say,  by  articles  carry- 
ing the  infection  of  the  disease — such  as  cloth- 
ing and  bedding^ — is  greater  in  plagUe  than  in 
typhus.  The  condition  for  infection  of  articles 
of  clothing  and  bedding  was  their,  very  intimate 
use  by,  or  association  with,  the  sick.  Evidence 
was  entirely  Wanting  of  articles  other  than  those 
mentioniid,  and  under  other  conditions,  being 
capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  the 
healthy ;  nor  was  there  anything  to  confirm  the 
assumption  that  the  long  array  of  articles  con- 
tained in  quarantineiregnlatiins  regardingplsigue 
were  capable  of  retaining  and  conveying  the  in- 
fection. 

(c)  Both  the  sets  of  conditions  here  noted  M 
affecting  the  development  of  plague  appear  to 
be  influenced  by  seasonal  changes.  In  Mesopo- 
tamia the  disease,  during  its  prevalence  there, 
rapidly  declines,  and  becomes  dormant,  with  the 
setting-in  of  the  hot  weather  in  June  (beginning 
to  fall  when  the  temperature  reaches  86°  F., 
and  ceasing  abruptly  at  113°  F.),  its  activity 
re  awakening  in  winter,  and  gathering  force  with 
the  advancing  spiing.  Similar  phenomena 
were  observed  in  Egypt,  whilst  the  disease  pre- 
vailed in  that  country.  In  Consitantinople,  on 
the  contrary,  the  disease  was  dormant  during 
the  colder  months  of  the  year,  and  became  active 
during  the  hotter.  The  same  was  true  of  this 
country  when  the  disease  existed  here,  as  is  par 
ticnlarly  observed  in  the  season  of  prevalence 
of  the  epidemics  which  have  ravaged  the  metro- 
polis. Here,  as  Wm.  Farr,  Ed.  Smith,  and,  more 
recently,  Buchan  and  Mitchell  have  shown, 
from  the  records  of  mortality,  September  was 
the  month  of  greatest  prevalence,  the  disease 
rising  throughnut  July  and  August  and  falling 
throughout  October  and  November.  Further 
north  (in  Moscow,  for  example)"  the  disease  has 
prevailed  as  severely  in  the  depth  of  winter 
as  in  the  height  of  summer.  ' 

Incubation. — The  recent  outbreaks  have  not 
furnished  much  additional  information  on  this 
subject,  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  tends  to  confirm 
the  conelusi'm  of  the  commission  of  the  French 
Academy.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  disease 
had  never  shown  itself  among  comproinised  per- 
sons after  an  isolation  of  eight  days.  L.  Arnaud 
carefully  studied  the  question  in  the  outbreak  of 
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1 874,  in  the  province  of  Bengazi,  and  from  the 
facts  ho  then  collected  concluded  that  the  mean 
time  of  incubation  of  plague  Tpas  fire  or  six  days, 
^nd  that  the  maximum  duraiion  did  not  exceed 
eight  days.  Hirseh,  from  the  information  he  ob- 
tained at  Vetlianka,  relating  to  the  recent  out- 
break in  the  province  of  Astrakhan,  concluded 
that  the  minimum  per  od  of  incubation  obserred 
there  was  from  two  to  three  days,  the  maximum 
exceeding  eight  days,  and  that  the  average  might 
be  set  down  at  five  days.  He  notes,  however, 
thit  very  short  or  very  long  periods  of  in- 
cubation were  seldom  observed. 

Symptoms. — These  are  summarised  here  wholly 
from  the  writings  of  recent  observers;  W.  H. 
polvill  and  Giovanni  Cabiadis  (as  made  known 
by  E.  S.  Dickson)  in  regard  to  plague  in  Meso- 
potamia ;  Gastaldi,  in  regard  to  plague  in 
Mesopotamia,  Persian'  Kurdistan,  and  Besht; 
L.  Arnaud,  in  regard  to  plague  in. Bengali  {see 
Blue  Book.  'Plajiue,'  1879);  Dpppner  (official 
report) ;  Hirseh  (Praciiti/tner,  i\.  1879) ;  and  W. 
H.  Colvill ,  and  Payne  (official  report),  in  regard 
to  plague  in  the  [province  of  Astrakhan.  This 
course  is  taken,  first,  because  the  disease,  as  they 
describe  it,  is  that  which  the  present  generation 
is  called  upon  to  consider ;  and,  secondly,  becau>ie, 
generally  speaking,  the  symptoms  observed  by 
them  are  similar  to  those  described  by  the 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject. 

Plague  occurred  in  three  forms  in  the  recent 
outbreaks,  namely  (1),  an  abortive  or  lci,rial  \  (2), 
a  grave  [plagjie,  as  usually  understood) ;  and  (3), 
A  fulminant  form. 

1.  Abortive  (larval)  Plague. — This  formisi 
characterised  by  the  appearance  of  buboes  in 
the  groins,  armpits,  and  neck,  as  a  rule  pain- 
less, and  unaccompanied  by  feverishness, '  At 
times,  but  rarely,  the  manifestation  of  the  buboes 
is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  general 
febrile  disturbance  of  the  system,  so  slight  as 
not  to  preclude  the  patient  from  moving  about 
{ambulatory  plague):  At  times  also,  a  bubo  sup- 
purates; but  more  commonly  these  swfllings 
disperse  in  about  fourteen  days.  The  buboes 
are  clearly  distinguishable  =  from  the  chronic 
glandular  swellings  observed  in  persons  of  a 
Bcrotulous  tendency,  or  affected  with  any  special 
diathesis.  Cases  of  abortive  plague  were  recorded 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  recent  outbreaks  pf 
the  disease  of  which  we  have  detailed  accounts, 
and  were  particularly  observed  preceding  and 
following  the  outbreak  in  Mesopotamia  in 
1873-77,  and  preceding  the  outbreak  in  the 
province  of  Astrakhan  in  1878-79.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  form  of' the  disease,  un- 
accompanied by  any  marked  febrile  disturbance, 
is  infectious, 

2.  Plague  in  its  usual  form. — The  onset  and 
progress  of  plague  differ  much  in  different  cases, 
and  at  different  periods  of  an  epidemic,'  Most 
frequently,  after  a  brief  time  of  lassitude,  ach- 
ing in  the  limbs  and  loins  (sometimes  a  very ; 
painful  aching),  and  shiverings,  a  febrile  state 
commences;  and  concurrently  with  this,  or 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day  of  its 
duration,  buboes  appear  in  the  groins,  the 
armpits,  or  beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
The  febrile  state  is  usually  acute,  and  accom- 
panied with  much,  often  severe,  headache,  and 


delirium  or  stupor ;  the  face  being  flushed ;  the 
eyes  red  and  turbid ;  the  skin  hot ;  the  tongue 
black,  dry  and  fissured,  or  coated  as  with  cotton 
wool,  or  pointed  at  the  tip,  with  red  edges  and 
thickly. furred  in  the  centre;  the  teeth  and  gums 
covered  with  sordes ;  and  the  thirst  intense.  The 
swelling  of  the  glands  increases,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  much,  sometimes  acute  pain; 
and  if  the  patient  have  lived  on,  suppuration 
may  take  place  about  the  seventh  day,  at 
which  time,  if  not  earlier,  carbuncles  or  boils 
may  appear.  Of  these  symptoms,  or  gronps  of 
symptoms,  it  may.  be  noted  more  particularly, 
that  the  disease  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by 
vertigo,  or  convulsive  tremor,  or  a  peculiar, 
absent,  '  lost '  state,  when  the  patient,  if  he  be 
seized  from  home,  will  be  observed  to  make  bis 
way  thither  in  a  quasi-automatic  fashion,  with  a 
strange  staggering  gait ;  or  else  the  patient,  whilst 
going  about  his  ordinary  avocations,  is  seen  to 
becomedistracted,asif  impressed  witih  some  inde- 
finable fear,  which  prompts  him;  if  away  from  his 
house,  to  rush  wildly  thro  ugh  the  streets  until  he 
reaches  it,  and  then  throw  himself  on  the  bed  in  a 
state  nf  extreme  restlessness;  while,io  tho  gravest 
cases,  the  patient  is  attacked  at  the  same  period 
with  vomiting  of  blood  and  a  high  febrile  state. 
Cabiadis  describes  cases  ushered  in  by  a  prfi- 
longed  regtdnr  shake,  which  persists  from  six 
hours  to  fiiree  days,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
remaining  nearly  normal,  and  the  patient  not 
complaining  of  cold.  This  shake  was  invariably 
followed  by  coma,  during  which  the  patient  sank 
rapidly.  The  pulse,  in  the  febrile  state,  runs 
quickly  up  to  100-130;  Bind  the  temperature  of 
the  body  to  102-104",  and  in  the  acutest  cases 
to  ]07'6°  Fahr.  The  end  of  the  febrile  state 
is  marked  by  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature,. the 
thermometer  descending  sometimes  as  low  as 
93'2°  Fahr. ;  at  the  same  time  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion often  occurs.  Heat  in  the  throat  and  in 
the  epigastrium  (in  the  latter,  as  of  burning  char- 
coal there)  was  a  not  unfrequent  complaint  of 
the  patients;  and  at  times  asensatioi)  likened  to 
.  being  stabbed  by  a  knife  in  the  breast  has  oc- 
curred. Nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matters 
were  not  uncommon  (Arnaud);  and  vomiting  of 
roffee-ground-looking  matter  was  frequent  at  the 
begnning  of  the  outbreak  of  1873^71  on  the 
river  Euphrates.  Constipation  is  the  rule  in 
the  acute  stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  some- 
times followed  by  diarrh<Ba,  which  has  been 
regarded  as  a  favourable  sign.  No  noteworthy 
change  appears  to  have  been  observed  in  the 
urine,  eiijier  as  to  general  appearance  or  quan- 
tity, unless  it  were  mingled  with  blood ;  but 
Doppner  describes  its  diminution  and  even  sup- 
pression in  severe  cases  at  Vetlianka.  Hamar 
rhages  were  observed  from  the  nose,  the  lungs, 
the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the  vagina,  and  the 
urethra ;  and  the  cases  in  which  they  occurred 
all  ended  fatally.  Occasionally  the  respiration  is 
much  hurried, 'but' Arnaud  states  tiiat  such  dis- 
turbances of  the  respiration  as  he  witnessed  in 
Bengazi  were  of  nervous  origin—  a  nervous  dys- 
pnosa  preceding  death.  The  prostration  is  ex- 
.treme  in  some  cases,  and  in  a  few  instances  in 
which  this  was  observed  consciousness  was  main- 
tained until  just  before  the  patient  expired. 
Of  the  local  signs,  the  appearance  of  the  ivboe' 
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BOtHifrequently  precedes  the    symptoms  of 
mneral  disturbance.   In  some  eases  they  are 
first  observed  within  seven  or  eight  hours  after 
the  febrile  state  has  set  in ;  in  other  and  more 
numerous  cases  they  show  themselves  on  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  d«ys  of  the  attack,  and 
rarely  on  the  fifth.    When  tlie  buboes  appear 
first  they  are  sometimes,  accidentally  discovered, 
the  patient  having  no  previous  suspicion  that  he 
is  amoted;  but  more^eperaUy  their  wppearanee 
is  preceded  by  paiu ;  in  the  glandular  organs, 
at  times  sudden  in  accession^  the  patient  exclaim- 
ing he  has  been  stabbed  ,iu  the  groin,,  armpit, 
or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  might  be.     The  en- 
larged glands  forming  buboes  are  rarely  nume- 
rous and  of  a  group  only  one  is,  as  a  rule, 
dTmicuously  enlarged,  sometimes  .attaining  a 
lije  equal  to  a  turkey's  egg  or  an  orange,  while 
the  others  are  but  little  enlarged.  The  swelling 
at  times  is  very  rapid.  .Suppuration  is  not  often 
oljaerved  in  the  fatal  cases,  and  so  it^'happened . 
th^t  Bujipuration  came  to  be' regarded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  localities  where  plague  pre- 
vailed^ as  a  favourable  sign ;  whi^e  on  the  otfier 
haiiJ, 'flattening'  or  siitisidence  of  t^e  swollen 
glands  in  the  early  days  of  attack  was  held  as 
mdicadve  of  afatal  result.    Boils  and  carbuncles 
occur,  but  not  very  frequently.      Petechus  are 
often  observed,  most  usually  preceding  a  fatal 
issue; 'at  times  occurring  comparatively ' early 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease.    Sometimes  they 
are  distributed    generally  over   the    body,  at 
other  times  they  are :  chiefly  localised  in   the 
vicinity  of  the  enliirged    glands.      They  vary 
in  size  from  the  dimensions  of    a    grain    of 
millet  to  those  of  a  lentil.    They  are   at '  times 
80  numerous  that  the,  skin  assumes  a  Jivid  hue, 
and  the  corpse  has  a,bl^cjb;fned  appearance  after 
death.  This  appearance  is  so  characteristic  of 
Jjp.disease,  says  Cabiadis.that  the  maladyniiight 
properly  have  been  called,   even  in  this .  day, 
mh-dtath. 

The  plague  has  a  special  physiognomy,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  either  typhus  or  perni- 
ciouifever.in  any  of  its  forme,  or  with  relapsing 
jewr,  !  The  eyes  are  retracted  within  the  orbits, 
but  not  surrounded  with  the  blue  circle  which 
iiseen  in  cholera ;  the  aspect  is  haggard,  but 
Whout  the  fixity  seen  in  typhous  cases ;  the 
letiU  muscles  are  relaxed  as  other  muscles  of 
m  patient,  and  do  not  ;^resent  the  wrinkles  and 
co[bactjons  observed  in  a  .patient  attacked  witli 
TOM  or.  cerebral  maladies ;-  the  countenance  of 
tteplague-stricken  expresses  apathy '  (Castaldi). 
;,,Pn,coming  up  to.*  patient  suffering  from  an 
Mtackof  pernicious. fever,  you  are  struck  with 
™  gravity  of  h's  case  and  the  danger  threat- 
"niilg  his  life.  The  very  reverse  of  this  meets 
your  eye  ^when  you  see  for  the  first  time  a  case 
»l  Plegue.  Uven'  the  worst  ij^stances  of  this 
™W]5,ate  apt  to  deceive  an  inexperienced  phy- 
ne'an,,and  make' him' fancy  tliat  .the  , case  is 
me  ft(,in  danger,  when  [in  realitythe  .patient  has 
«n^n  few  hours  to  li™.  The  fot  instance  of 
P^ef^uby  Dr.  Cabfadis  did  riot  seem  to  him 
ImM  ■i"'.*'*™%  "^'»re.  The  patient 
r™.*ir',''?  '^  '"toxicated,  and  'did  not 
S/w^'l^  "¥  q"e?ti°''S.Wt.  to  him.  He 
WmiM  blood  and  had  a  smalf  bubo  in  the  right 
'•  ™  ™  Iinlse  and  temperature  were 


normal.    The  patient  died  a  few  hours  after  l>r. 
Cabiadis'  visit   (E.  D.  Dickson). 

?.  Fulminant  Pliigue.:-^ Cases  to  which  this 
term  is  applied  have  been  observed  more  particu- 
larly at  the  commencement  of  plague  epidemics, 
but  also  during  their  course  and  towards  their 
termination.  These  were  cases  which  were 
'Struck  down  suddenly  with  illness  tind  died  in 
a  few  hours,  without  any  of  the  characteristic 
indications  of  the  disease  —buboes  and  carbuncles, 
for,  example  -  having  shown  themselves.  Th6 
conclusion  that  they  were  part  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic — the  infection  having  overwhelmed  at 
once,  as  it  were,  the  sufferers — appears  justified 
by  the  prevalence,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  linter- 
mediate  class,  of  cases,  also  very  quickly  endjng 
in  death,  in  which  some  traces  of  glandulai  swelK 
ings  were  observed,  with  profound  disturbancaiof 
the  nervous  centres,  convulsion  or  coma,  and  rapid 
.formation  of  vibices  and  purpuric  spots.  The 
cases  of  the  fulminant  >  class  wliich  occurred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  outbreak'  on  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  .1873-74,  were  chiefly  marked  by 
vomiiiog  of  blood  and  setting  in  of  a  high 
febrile  state  concurrently.  The  natives  had  named 
t^se  casps '  black-ivomit'  before  the  actual  nature 
of  the.  disease: became  apparent  (Castaldi). 

M&hamaH  (.Pali  or .  Indian  plague) ;  .TimnoB 
ftague. — The  recent  descriptions  of  these  forms 
of  plague  by  Planck,  rrancis.Bocher,  and  Baber, 
do  not  present  any  such  differences  in  t)ie  cha- 
racter of  the  disease  as  above  described  as  to 
call  for  a  separate  acceunt. 

The  Plague  on  the  'Volga,  1878-79. — Only 
one  account,  of  this  outbreak  has  come  into  the 
handf  of  the  writer  from  the  pen  of  an  actual 
observer,  and  it  merits  a  separate  notice.  It  is 
contained  in  a  report,  of  Dr.  Doppner.,  principal 
medical  officer  of  the  Cossack  troops,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Astrakhan  at  the  time,  and  is  founded 
on  personal  observation,  of  twenty-three  cases 
seen  hj  him  when  .the  outbreak  was  approaching 
its  greatest  intensity.  His  description  of  the 
sympioms  I  presents  them  as  forming  two  groups : 
—  1.  Violent  headache  (forehead  ai.d  temples), 
pains  in  the  limbs,  slight  shivering,  followed 
by  high  fever,  pulse  from  100  to  120,  sense  of 
burning  in  the  body  and  eyes,  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver. 
These  symptoms  lasted  two  or  three  days,  and 
were  in  favourable  cases  followed  by  .perspiration 
and  recovery  with  general,  debility;  but. in  the 
greater  number,  after  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  fever  returned,  accompanied  by 
delirium,  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  a  tempera^ 
ture  of .  lU7'0°Fahr.,  dryness  of  tongue',  frer 
quent  involuntary  dejections,  urine,  scanty  and 
reddish.  ,  Death  usually  occurred  in  the  second 
paroxysm  (sometimes,  but  rarely,  after  a' third) 
preceded  by  convulsions  and  a  general  prostrar 
tipn  of ,  the  vital  powers.— 2.  In.  other  cases 
the  patient  was  attacked  suddenly  with  palpita^ 
tion  crfithe  heart,  irregularity,  of  pnjse,  vomiting, 
v,ertigo,  oppression  of.  the  chest,  spitting  of  clea» 
Ijlpod,  ,pa}lor!  an  apathetic  expression,  withdnlled 
eyes  and  dilated  pupils.  The  patient  then 
remained  fpr  two  or  three  hours  in  a  state  oi 
extreme  feeblenessjr.foUowed  by  violent  fevcrish- 
ness  a^il  .delirium,  suppres/sion  of  the  urine,  and 
constipation.    JDIaculse  appeared  upon  the  body ; 
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it  exhaled  a  peculiar  odour,  something  like  that 
af  honey ;  and  denth  supervened  in  a  state  of 
lethargy,  -with  complete  prostration  of  the  rital 
powers. 

In  neither  form  of  the  disease,  at  this  stage  of 
the  outbreak,  were  buboes  a  conspicuous  symp- 
tom, and  in  the  latter  form  they  were  r*rely 
observed ;  but  buboes  (inguinal  arid  other)  bad 
characterised  a,  series  of  non-fatal  cases  of 
abortive  plague  which  had  preceded  the  cases 
desciibed,  and  during  the  decline  of  the  out- 
break buboes  were  again  observed.  Death  in  the 
cases  described  occurred  in  from  twelve  hours 
to  three  days.  Decomposition  of  the  body  always 
set  in  rapidly. 

[Dr.  Z.  Petresco,  of  Bucharest,  who,  under  in- 
structions from  the  Roumanian  Government, 
visited  the  seat  of  plague  on  the  Volga,  and 
reached  the  infected  locality  early  in  February 
1879,  received  accounts  of  the  disease  from 
physicians  who  had  witnessed  it  at  Vetlianka 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  time  to  which  Dr. 
Doppner  refers  (November  1 7  (29)  to  December  i 
(16)  1 878).  He  states  that  the  predominant  symp- 
toms were  intense  headache,  an  acute  febrile 
state  (very  rarely  accompanied  by  delirium), 
and  excessive  prostration  of  vital  force — ^these 
symptoms  forming  a  '  triade  sAmeiotique  patho- 
gnomonique  de  la  peste.'  He  also  states  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  at  Vetlianka, 
cerebral  and  lymphatico-glandular  disturbances 
were  chiefly  noted,  the  latter  manifested  by  sub- 
maxillary, axillary,  and  inguinal  buboes ;  after- 
wards, at  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  graver 
indications  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  centres 
were  observed,  manifested  especially  by  the 
headache,  vertigo,  feverishness,  and  collapse, 
the  cases  at  times  ending  fatally  in  twelve 
hours  ;  lastly,  during  the  decline  of  the  epidemic 
pulmonary  disturbance  predominated  (hiemo- 
ptysis  with  symptoms  of  catarrhal  pneumonia), 
inducing  the  medical  men  to  diagnose  the  malady 
at  this  time  as  a  croupal  pneumonia,  pneumo- 
typhus,  or  malignant  typhus. — February  1880.] 

Diagnosis. — '  No  other  idiopathic  fever,  at- 
tacking a  multitude  of  persons  at  the  same  time, 
is  characterised  by  glandular  swellings,  by  car- 
buncles, and  by  those  severe  manifestations  of 
the  nervous,  sanguineous,  and  biliary  systems 
which  declare  themselves  in  an  attack  of  plague.' 
— (Cabiadis,  according  to  E.  D.  Dickson.)  As 
le^Aida  pernicious  fever,  with  which  the  disease 
was  confounded  by  some  medical  men  in  Meso- 
potamia, Cabiadis  says  no  intermission  has  ever 
been  observed  in  plague;  no  attack  of  plague 
has  ever  been  cut  short  by  the  administration  of 
tulvhate  of  quinine;  and  the  expression  of  coun- 
ienanne  (see  above),  sai  ffeneral  aspect  of  a  plague 
patient  are  strikinglydifferent  from  those  of  apa- 
ti  ent  affected  with  pernicious  fever.  At  Vetlianka, 
intermissions,  according  to  Doppner,  were  ob- 
served. 

Proonosis. — '  Rapid  suppuration  of  thebuboes, 
even  when  accompanied  with  high  fever,  indi- 
cates :i  favourable  termination ;  all  cases  com- 
plicated with  nervous,  hsemorrhagic,  or  bilious 
manifestations  end  fatally'  (Cabiadis).  Colvill 
is  of  opinion  that  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  in 
the  course  of  plague,  as  seen  in  Mesopotamia, 
was  a  favourable  sign. 


Relapses  and  Second  Attacks.  —  Arnani 
notes  both  relapses  and  second  attacks  in  his 
account  of  the  Ijengazi  outbreak,  1873-74. 

Age,  Dokation,  &c. — Cabiadis  and  Colvill 
made  an  analysis  of  numerous  cases  of  plague 
which  came  under  their  observation,  from  which 
the  following  particulars  are  taken  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  foregoing  symptoms,  and  as  elucidating 
other  questions. 

Age.—Ht.  Cabiadis  noted  th?  ages  of  1,826 
cases  of  plague  observed  at  Hillah,  in  1876, 
with  the  following  result : — 


From    2  months  to    9  years 

.    277 

„     10  years 

to  19    „ 

.    617 

„     20 

29     „ 

.    432 

,.    ao 

39     „ 

.    292 

„     40 

49     „ 

.     123 

„     60 

69     „ 

.       62 

„      60 

69     „ 

.       18 

„     70 

79     „ 

.       11 

„     80 

89     „ 

3 

An  old  man  of  113(?)„ 

1 

Total     . 

, 

],82« 

Buboes  and  Carbuncles. 

Cabiadis 

CoLVIIi 

1,826  cases  .  402  cases 

Buboes: — 

In  the  Groin  . 

.     .     710     „ 

.  128    „ 

„     Axilla 

.     .    466      „ 

.  109    „ 

„     Neck  . 

.     .       98      „ 

.     19    ,( 

„      Crural 

region      —     „ 

.       2    „ 

„      Several  places    122     „ 

.       8    „ 

„     not  recorded  .     —     „ 

.       9    ., 

Carbuncles  .    .     . 

,    .       36      „ 

• n_i— '-J.'- 

.       9    „ 

to  the  1,826  cases  mentioned  above,  gives  the 
following  numerical  statement  of  the  numbers 
in  which  noteworthy  special  symptoms  were  ob- 
served : — 


Dependent  on  the 

/Coma  in    . 

.     .       28 

nervous  centres  \  Convulsive  shake        9 

Petechia     ...     120 

Epistaxis    ...        2 

Dependent  on  the 

Hiemoptysis    .    .        6 

circulatory  sys-  ■ 

Hsematemesis.     .       27 

tem. 

Sanguineous  diar- 

rhoea ....       14 

^Menorrhagia  .    .        2 

Dependent  on  the 

Bilious  vomiting .      32 

assimilative  or-  ■ 

Bilious  diarrhoea .       16 

gans. 

Jaundice     ...        2 

Duration. — Colvill  shows  the  duration  of  634 

fatal  cases  of  plague  as  follows : — 

Days  after                                  Number  of 

attack                                           Deaths 

One  day      .        .        .        .126 

Two  days 

80 

Three  „ 

I  OS 

Four   „ 

76 

Five    „ 

60 

Six      „ 

26 

Seven  „ 

12 

Eight  „ 

14 

Ten     „ 

14 

Twelve  day* 

0 

Sixteen    „ 

1 

Twenty    „ 

1' 
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MoBTAiiTY.— The  mortality  appears  to  have 
differed  much  in  different  places  and  at  different 
periods  of  an  epidpmie.  Colvill  states,  of  the 
otttbrealt  of  1874-78  in  Mesopotamia,  that  the 
mortality  in  the  first  half  of  the  epidemic  in 
a  Tillage,  was  from  93  to  95  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked,  but  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
epidemic  the  greater  number  of  the  attacked  re- 
covered. The  mortality  in  Bagdad  throughout 
the  outbreak  in  1876  was,  he  states,  55'7  per 
cent  of  the  attacks  (cases  4,685,  deaths  2,556). 
Arnaud  gives  the  mortality  during  the  outbreak 
ia  BsDgazi,  1874,  at  39  per  cent,  of  the 
attiioks  (cases  633,  deaths  208).  According  to 
Cftbiadis,  the  mortality  at  Hillah  in  1876  was 
SH  per  cent,  of  the  attacks  (cases  1,826,  deaths 
961).  Hirsch  estimates  the  mortality  -at  Vet- 
ianka,  on  the  Volaa  (Astrakhan)  at  82  per 
cent  of  the  attacks  (cases  439,  deaths  368) ;  and 
Kppner  states  that  at  one  period  of  the  out- 
break there  was  a  mortality  of  100  per  cent,  (in 
other  words  all  who  were  then  attacked  died), 
and  at  another,  and  later  period,  of  43  per 
cent, 

AHiTOMiCAL  Chabacteks. — The  recent  out- 
breaks of  plague  have  added  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  pf  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
disease.  The  outbreaks  occurred  under  circum- 
itances  where  anatomical  investigation  was  out 
of  the  question.  The  information  existing  on  this 
subject  was  obtained  almost  solely  at  the  time  of 
the  liench  expedition  into  Egypt  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
iint;  during  the  ioutbreaks  of  plague  in  Bes- 
latabia,  1825,  and  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
(1828'29^;  and  again  in  the  outbreak  of  1834- 
3S  k:  Egsft.  The  morbid  alterations  not^d 
were  lecchjmoses  of  the  coverings  of  the  ner- 
Tous  ceUtres,  of  the  pericardium,  the  omentum, 
and  the  peritoneum ;  enlargement  and  softening 
of  the  spleen;  punctated  extravasations  of  blood 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  ecchy- 
notic  spots  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
teBi-inesireddisb-blaek injection  of  the  mesenteric 
glands;  extravasation  of  blood — sometimes  con- 
liderable— into  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  kid- 
neys, the  kidneys  themselves  being  tumefied  and 
presenting  extravasation  of  blood  in  their  tissue 
"ndintheirpelves.  The  most  constant  and  charao- 
teristio  changes  were  observed  in  the  lymphatic 
glands.  When  buboes  had  been  formed,  the 
glands  pipsented  manifest  signs  of  inflammatory 
action  in  various  degrees,  as  also  at  times  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue,  which  was,  more- 
over, frequently  the  seat  of  bloody  extravnsa- 
tions.  The  glands  of  the  several  cavities 
were  more  or  less  involved  in  or  partook  of 
tw  morbid  action  conspicuously  observed  in  the 
puboes;anderen  where  no  buboes  had  formed, 
iMtttions  of  considerable  changes  were  found 
ra  the  internar  lymphatic  glands.  In  some 
instances  the  affection  of  the  glands  would 
•wear  to  have  been  general  throughout  the 
««y;m  others  it  would  be  limited  to  one  or 
irS  •,"'"■'  STonps.  in  addition  to  the  more 
3  '  P°"P''  »«  '•>'  bronchial,  the  medias- 
mai  the  mesenteric,  the  lumbar,  &c.  The 
BUMS,  as  a  rule,  were  found  more  or  less  en- 
«W  injected,  and  mfiltrated  with  sanguineous 


Tbeatmeht.— (o)  Curative, — The  recent  out- 
breaks of  plague  have  thrown  no  positiyo 
light  upon  its  curative  treatment.  In  _  Bagdad 
and  Hillah  the  plan  of  treatment  mainly  fol- 
lowed was  the  internal  administration  of  car- 
bolic acid  or  of  quinine,  and  the  use  of  leeches 
and  mercurial  frictions  to  the  buboes  before 
suppuration.  In  some  instances  this  plan 
was  thought  to  have  done  good,  in  others  it 
was  useless,  if  not  detrimental.  In  regard  to 
plague,  as  to  other  grave  general  maladies, 
except  those  arising  from  paludal  poisoning, 
curative  treatment  is  at  present  only  possible 
on  general  principles,  both  as  regards  the  sys- 
temic and  the  local  symptoms.  The  practice 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  in  respect  to  the 
general  symptoms  as  would  guide  the  physician 
in  the  treatment  of  typhis ;  in  respect  to  the 
local  symptoms,  such  as  would  apply  to  ordinary 
phlegmon. — (P)  Hygienic. — In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  more  importance  is  perhaps 
to  be  attached  to  the  hygienic  treatment  of 
the  disease  than  to  the  curative.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  exposure  of  the 
patient  to  abundant,  freely  changing  air ;  next 
is  the  use  of  cold  or  tepid  sponging,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  body  and  the  state  of  the 
skin  (as  well  as  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  if 
he  be  sensible)  may  seem  to  call  for;  together 
with  the  large  administration  of  drinks  (acid — 
?  mineral,  or  other)  to  combat  the  thirst,  the 
judicious  use  of  liquid  food,  and  especially  of 
stimulants  when  the  dropping  of  the  pulse,  the 
coolness  of  the  skin,  and  the  ataxic  conditicm 
of  the  patient  call  for  them. 

PnEVENTioif. — The  prevention  of  plague  in- 
volves two  sorts  of  considerations,  the  one  re- 
lating to  the  removal  of  the  conditions  which 
favour  the  development  of  the  disease;  the 
other  to  the  limitation  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  the  malady  existing,  (a)  The  condi- 
tions favourable  to  the  development  of  plague 
have  been  already  enumerated,  and  include 
all  those  insanitary  states  of  houses,  their  sites 
and  surroundings,  which  form  the  subject  of 
public-health  administration;  also  those  states 
of  poverty  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  not  only 
as  an  economic  but  as  a  public-health  question. 
Of  these  several  conditions,  the  three  which 
would  seem  most  to  call  for  speci.ol  attention  iu 
this  country,  in  view  of  impending  plague, 
whether  as  regards  private  individuitk  or  as  re- 
gards local  authorities  representing  communities, 
are  over-crowding,  defective  ventilation,  of  houses, 
axii  impoverishment.  (6)  In  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  disease,  the  malady  being  present, 
the  first  and  most  important  consideration  is 
the  isolation  of  the  patient  under  such  circum- 
stances of  aeration  as  are  stated  above,  as  well 
in  the  interest  of  the  patient  himself  as  of  the 
community;  and  the  disinfection  of  articles  of 
clothing,  or  bedding,  used  by  him,  and  of  the 
room  he  may  have  occupied.  Local  authorities 
have  large  powers  enabling  them  to  provide  be- 
forehand, in  a  mode  available  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  coinmunity,(Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1858,  together 
with  the  Sanitary  and  Poor  Law  Acts  relating 
to  the  MetropoMa),  hospitals  for  the  isolation  of 
cases  of  infectious  diseases,  such  as  plague,  and 
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apparatus  and  materials  for  disinfection ;  and 
many  authorities  have  already  exercised  these 
powers.     See  PnBLic  Health. 

Jiui  plague  is  the  subject- of  special  measures 
in  this  country,  as  in'' every  country  on  the 
Continent  and  Mediterranean  littoral,,  to  wit, 
measures  oi  guarantmi  Quarantine  aims  at 
preventing  both  the  [introduction  of  the  disease 
into  a  country,  and  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
if  by  accident  it  should  happen  tg  have  been 
introduced,  by  the  isolation  for  ■  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  not  only  of  persons  sick  of  plague, 
but,  in  taddition,  of  all  healthy  persom  w.ho  may 
have  been  exposed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
infection  of  plague;  also  by  the  isolation  and 
disinfection  of  articles,  described  under  the 
quarantine  law,  as  susceptible  of  conveying 
plague-infection,  coming  from  an  infected  dis- 
trict. Experience  has  shown  that  measures  of 
quarantine  against  infectious  disease  are  futile, 
if  not  impracticable  for  this  country,  from  the 
impassibility  of  closing  all  channels  of  intro- 
duction, in  consequence  of  the  activity  and 
magnitude  of  our  commerce,  But :  quarantine 
is  retained  in  regard  to  plague  and  yeUow  fever, 
and  has  occasionally  to  be  made  use  of  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  other  nations,  who,  failing 
the  adoption  of  this  system  here,  wottld  be  likely 
to  impose  disabilities  on  our  shipping  with  refer- 
ence to  the  diseases  named.  Thus  quarantine  was 
revived  in  respect  to  plague,  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  alarm  of  the-  disease  on  the  Continent. 
The  doctrine  of  plague  upon  which  the  English 
Quarantine  Act  of  1825  is  basedt  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  foreign  countiries  relating  to  the  subject, 
is  a  traditional  one,  inconsistent  in  many  re- 
spects with  the  later  and  more  accurate  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  on  the  mode  of 
spread  of  the  disease. 

J.  Nbtten  Eadcliffb. 

PLeK}^'^'^*"""^  ^  strike)._A  ham- 
mer-like  instrument  used  in  percussion,  for  strik- 
ing the  surface  of  the  body,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.    See  Physical  Examination. 


PLESSIMBTBR  1 


{it\i\ct(ra,  i  sj^rike,  and 


PIiEXIMETBB  / 
fierpov,  a  mpasure). — A  flat  instrument  used 'in 
mediate  percus-ion,  Tjy  being  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  to  receive  the  stroke  Of  the 
plessor.    See  Phtsical  ExaImination. 

PLETHOBA  (»»49»>  I  fill).— Fulness  of 
tlood.  A  condition  ini  which  the  vessels  of  the 
body  generally,  or  of  any  part,  are  over-distended 
with  blood.  See  Blood,  Miorbid  > Conditions  of; 
and  CiBOOLATioif,  Disorders  of. 

PLEtTBA,  Siseares  of. — The  serous  mem- 
brane which  lines  each  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
is  so  reflected  as  to  cover  the  lung,  is  not  unjre!- 
quently  the  seat  pf  disease,  As  inifs  anatomical 
and  physiological  relations,  so  a]so  in  its  diseases, 
it  prfsentp  analogies  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
a  joint.  .  Its  diseases  may'  be  .of  external  or  of 
internal  causation.  They  may  be  consijJer?^ 
under  the  following  headings.  ,  . 

_    1 .  Pleura,  Inj  uries  of.  — These  may  be  caused 
in  several  ways?  (1)  by  violent  blows  upon  tha 
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chest,  andin  this  case  there  is  usually  at  tjfie  same 
time  an  injury  to  the  lung-tissue,  the  effects  of 
which  to  some  extent  overshadow  the  pleural 
lesion  and  it-s  results ;  (2)  by  direct  Wounds  with 
a  knife  or  blunter  instrument,  or  a  bullet ;  and 
(3)  by  fractured  ribs.  In  each  case  inflammation 
of  the  ■  pleura  may  occur.  With  the  surgical 
aspect  of  these  cases  we  here  have  no  concern, 
and  the  pleural  consequences  may  ha  sufficiently 
gathered  from  the  following  paragraphs,     i 

2.  Pleura,  Inflammation  of.  —  Stnon.  : — 
Pleurisy ;  Fr.  Pleurim;  Ger.  rieuriiia. 

Definition.— T-Pleurisy  is  defined  as  an  inflam- 
mation of  I  the  pleura,  of  whatever  nature  and 
extent.  Clinically  and.  pathologically,  pleurisy 
differs  only  in  its  accidents  from  inflammation 
of  serous  membranes  elsewhere,  and  is  the  most 
common  of  the  serous  inflammations. 

.^TiJLOGT.^-The  causes  "Of  pleurisy,  if  local, 
may!  be  obvious  .enough;  if  general,  not  so 
obvious.  Of  local  causps  the  chief  are  wounds 
or  bruises  of  the  chest-wall ;  fracture  of  the  ribs ; 
caries  of  the  spine ;  escape  of  irritating  matter 
into  the  pleural  cavity^  whether  from  the  costal 
side,  as  in  periostitis  or  osteitis,  frum  the  pul- 
mcm.iiry  side,  as  in  phthisical  excavation,  from 
disease  of  the  bronchial  glands,  or  from  the 
side  of.  the  abdomen,  as  in  gallstone,  hydatid, 
subphrenic  abscess  and  the  like.  Foreign 
bodies,  again,  sttchias  bones  or  coins  from 
the  oesophagus  or  liirynx,  have  been  known 
to  find  their  way  into  the  pleural  caTity,  and  thus 
set  up  mischief.  Acute  pleurisy,  the  result  of 
local  causes,  is  usually  more  or  less  proportioned 
to  these  in  its  severity  and  duration;  pleurisy  of 
general  or  systemic  causation,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  less  regnla/r  inits  career  than  pneumonia, 
has  yet  a  certain  character  of  uniformity.  The 
general  or  systemic  causes  of  this  form  of 
pleurisy  are  very  obscure,  and  none  of  them  are 
accurately  known.  There  are  some  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  a  chill  alone  may  be  a  cause  of 
acute  pleurisy ;'  but  more  prdliably,  we  have  to 
learn:  that  chill  must  be  associated  with  other 
factors'.  A  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  is  suspected 
to  be  a  disposing  condition  by  many,  and  pro- 
bably with,  good  reason.  The  depression  of  over- 
work or  harass,  the  debility  of  former  illness 
or  of  convalescence,  and  the  poison  of,  malaria 
are  ^mongrthe  more  common  dicposing  causes. 
Acute  pleurisy  again  often  occurs  as  a  part^  or 
as  a  complication,  of  other  diseases.  /  Thus  it  is 
rarely  absent  in  acute  pneumonia ;  and  it  occurs, 
as  cardiac  valvulitis  and  pericarditis  occur,  in 
acute  rheumatism,  but  less  frequently.  Acute 
pleurisy  following  scarlatina  is  probably  depen- 
dent upon  a  rheumatic  or  nephritic  sequel ;  if 
it  arises  .otherwise  in  the  malady  the  pleurisy 
is  more  often  -a!  the  pirofuser  kind  and  ten(& 
quickly  to  empyema.  Pleurisy  jarises  sometimes 
after  meaalesv  when  it  is  probably>due  to  pneu- 
monic ,  irritation,  Ili  is  also  a  common  conse- 
quence of  diseases  of  the  kidney,<in  which  maliv- 
dies  hydrothorax  may  be  simply jdropsicalor  the 
product  of  pleuritis,  ,  In  septicaemia  and  in  py- 
aemia, again,  a  low  pyogenio  pleiirisy  often  arises 
aslike!  effusions  arise  in  the  joints,  and  may  be 
equally  or  more  latent ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by 
the  rapture  of  a  pyaemic  abscess  of  the  lung  into 
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_      Aente  pleraiisy,  when  '  idio- 

•■  is  mure  "often  on  the  left  side  (3  to  2) 

wd'is  rarely  bilateral.    When  du&  to  more 

(pecific  causes,  such  as  acute  rheumatiam  or  ne' 

Aritis,  it  is  often  bilatorad,  though  rarely  of  equal 

BBTerity  on  the  two  sides.     Acute  pleurisy  is 

common  at  all  ages ;  it  is  recorded  often  within 

ths  first  six  months  of  life;    in  babies  it  is 

jeadilT  OTerlooked  unless  there   be  abundant 

effiision,  and  not  rarely  eyen  then.     In  children 

theisymptonis  are  often    very  latent,  neither 

(»ne)i.nor  pain  is  manifest,  and  there,  is  little 

displacement  of  viscera ;  yet  it  is  really  more 

common  under  one  year  than  between  the  ages 

of  two  and  five  years.     At  the  age  of  five  it  is 

fteouent,  but  iti  reaches  itsimaximum  frequency 

inmidJlsPe  (ffit.  38-45).  The  younger  thei  child 

the  more  readily  the  effusion  becomes  purulent, 

andin  such  cases  the  mischief  often  extends  to 

the  perioordiumi    Cases  of  simple  inflammatory 

pleurisy  have  been  recorded  in  persons  bejiond  ■ 

threescore  years  of  age ;  but  in  aged  persons  it  is 

rare, and  presents  little  reaction  or  pain;  The  male 

jei ismore often  affected  than  the  female;  in  the 

ratio  of  about  seven  to  five,  the  difference  being  \ 

probably  due' to  the  class  of  cases  which'  owe 

■their origin  to  weather.     It  does:  not  appear,! 

however,  that  pleurisy   varies    in  iprevalence 

iriththe  change  of  the  season.     Pleutisyi  under 

one  form  or  omier,  is  credited  with  about  2  per 

cent,  of  tlie  deaths  in  England,  and  with  about 

1  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  patients  in  public 


'AuATOMicAL  iChabaoters. — The  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  pleurisies  differs  hat  little  from  that  of 
wous  inflammations  ielsewhere.'     Theeostar 
memlirane  generally  suffers  the  sooner  and  the 
more  severely.    Theivessels  become  injected  and 
eren  yield  m  places,  giving  rise  to  small  irregular ' 
mhymosea.  liXiision  of  a  sero-fibrinous  and  pro- 
.  Werative  kind  quickly  infiltrates  the  tissue,- and 
the  Mtaial'glossof  the  membrane  gives  place  to 
opuoity.    The  Superficial  ^epithelium  also  strips 
off  iwd  papilla  appear,  atfiistiisolated,  butsoon 
^il#iniUDioatbg  together  by  networks  of  vasculaT 
formation.    At  this  point  all  may  clear  up,  or 
effusion  may  escape  from  the  surface;     In  dry 
pleurisy  the  products  are    chiefly   new-tissue 
■elements,  irithout  much  interstitial  effusion.    In 
active  cases  the  effiision  is  not  very  volumin- 
ous, kt  is  vety  rich  in  fibrin ;  and  false-jnem- 
oiiine,  often  of  great  thickness,  forms  upon  ihe 
ptaBiiand  sits  tightly. ..  Soma  of  this  loose  or 
TOlent  gluey  effusion ■■degBDerates.'and  is  ab- 
Botbed  on  resolution;  some  of  it  organises,  and 
■Mm!  more  permanent  false-membrane  or  bands 
ot'Oonnection  and  adhesion.     Into   these  enter 
wood-vessels,  elastic  fibre,;  ilymph-channels  and 
sven  nerves  (VJrchow).  Clots  of  fibrin  float  freely 
JMabuBdantly  in  the  efliised  serum,  and  con- 
MUi  Rreat.abuud»nce  of  imprisoned  cells.    In 
■WBuid  Itself  thecells  aredewer,  dear,  granular 
wniultwuclear.    The  more  of  these  cells  the 
pe»te<  the  fear  of  u  purulent  transformation. : 

(W  SJ  A"'  the  plonrisy  wMoh  may  accompany  puer- 
Slttai,"  ^^"^  Petitoniiis  i3  explained  by  Toil 
tbediiff""  «'««W>a8ttttion  of  lymph-oanalrbetween 
«}««e7.£°Ai*',;''''""»'i  '"d  its.superv-ent;on.in 
<&  IleiS.l.fc°  ^^"L  ?^y  receiye-a  like  exilana- 
'llliiai&&**  PWyrisles  spreaS  liliemielves  some- 


im  ,1.- -V —  *"«".".«  epreatt  iilie'mAelves  some- 
im  tlie  pleural  to  %he  peritoneal.  SaviHy. 


There  are  also  found  abundant  free  nuclei-  and 
a  quantity  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  varying  with 
the  vascularity  of  the  new;  growths;  i  If  the  exu- 
dation be  less-  actively  inflammatory  and  more 
serous,  it  is  also  more  abundant,  and  may  amount 
to  100-150  ounces.  It  is  less  disposed  to  form 
firm  membranes  or  adhesions.  This  fluid  is  of  a 
greenish  straw-colour,  like  synovia,  and  is  thin, 
■with  flocculent  lymph  in  it.  It  partially  coagu- 
lates when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  found  to 
contain  more  degenerated  cell-elements,  tending 
towards  a  seronpurulent  character;  In  scurvy, 
tuberculosis;  caxcinoma' and  other  cacliexias;  and 
even  in  rare  cases  of  simple  pleurisy;  the  effu- 
sions may  be  highly  sanguineous,  and  bloodi'may 
be  found  alike  in  the  coagula^  in  the  free  and  in 
the  attav-'hed  false-meinbranes;  ■  ■ 

When  the  contents  of  the  pleura  are  purnleiit, 
much  of  the  new  membrane- has  broken  up,  though 
even  here  false  membranes  are  far  from  being 
absent,  and  fibrinous  clots  are  at  times  dis- 
'covered.i  In  cases  of  large  effusion'  the  lung  is 
found  conipresscd,  and  often  bound  down  by  false- 
membranes  extending  from  the  walls  of  the 
cavity.  In  adults  the  lung  is  usually  found  in  the 
vertebrar^capular  space,  being  thrust  upwards, 
inwards,  and  backwards.  It  may  be  eompressefd 
from  one-quarter  to  one-eighth  of  its  normal 
volume ;  is-  flattened;  leathery,  bloodless,  and 
airless ;  and  will  sink  in  WHten-  As  the  pressure 
subsides  the  lung'm:ay,  andgenerally  does,  recover 
more  or  less  of  its  foi^mer  volume.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  successfully  re-expRnsion  may 
take  place  in  spite  of  false-membranes,  bands, 
and  prolonged  compression.  Wevertheless  either 
complete  or  partial  adhesions  or  bands  of  con- 
nedtive  tissue  generally  remain  indefinitely  after 
acute  pleurisy ;  and  haiJpily  for  the  most  part 
do  little  harm.  If  the  lung  fail  to  re-expand  to 
any  extent,  its  -delfidraey  is  made  up  by  the  in- 
ward pressure;  partly  of  neighbouring  soft  parts, 
and  partly  of  thsehest-wa.ll.  Pleuritic  adhe- 
sions are  very  commonly  found  after  death  from 
other  diseases,  the  origin  of  them  being  un- 
known or  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  false 
membranes  and  bands  may  become  the  seat  of 
degenerative  procepsesj  and  pus,  cretified  pus, 
tubercle  and  the  like  may  be  found  in  them;  with 
or  without  secondary  abscesses  elsewhere.  A 
pleural  cavity  which  has  thus  suffered  is  more 
liable  to  subsequent '  inflaMmatibns.  The  com- 
pressed lung  in  like  manner  is  liable  to  become 
the  seat  of  degenerative  diseasb,  and  in  empy- 
ema the  ioiitaet  of  pus  promotes  ulcerative  and 
septic  changes  in  the  lung,  as^  it  does  likewise  in 
the  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  other  neighbouring  parts. 
In  this  way  the  pus,  finding  for  itself  a'  passage  in 
the  direction  of  least  resistance;  pierces  through 
lung  or  thorax,  and  establishes  a  pulmonary  or 
costal  fistula.  Sometimes  the  pulmonary  fistulp. 
is  a  sinlple  one,  and  commuiiicares  at  once  by  a 
free  or  a  valvular  opening  with  a  bronchial  tube, 
or  may  have  so  communicated  by  an  opening 
afterwards  closed  ;  at  other  times  the  pus  finds 
a  less  direct  route,  and  either  by  a  transference 
like  filtration,  or  by  way  of  a  number  of  lessei: 
filceratiiig  channels,  it  reaches  the  more  open 
passages  of  the  lung. 

'  Subpleural  ecchymoses,  though  often  £(ecom- 
panying  evidences  •  of  'inflammation,   are   not 
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ilways  caused  by  pleurisies.  They  occur  in 
deaths  of  children  after  broncho-pneuinoDia  and 
diphtheria,  but  there  is  usually  a  patch  of  pleu- 
ritic inflimmatiott  upon  and  co-»^tensiv6  with 
them.  They  are  not  uncommonly  found  in  other 
deaths  also,  but  are  probably  always  associated 
with  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
long. 

Inall  cases  the  position  of  the  heart  and  other 
viscera  must  be  observed,  and  the  chambers  of 
the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  other  vessels 
examined  for  clots.  In  empyema  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  body  for  secondary  abscesses 
must  be  made,  not  forgetting  the  brain. 

Clinical  Chaeacteks  and  Vakibties.  — 
Pleurisy  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  kinds, 
according  to  certain  pathological  and  clinical 
differences,  as  follows  :■ — (o)  Jhy  ;  (fi)  Acute ; 
(y)  Diaphragmatic ;  (S )  Qaiet,  with  large  effusion ; 
(e)  Tubercular ;  {()  Fibroid.  Jiach  of  these  re- 
quires separate  consideration. 

(o)  Drji  Pleuriny. — This  is  so  called  because 
it  is  attended  with  no  effusion,  or  with  effusion 
so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  Usually,  if  not 
always,  it  results  in  an  adhesion  of  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  the  membrane.  It  may  not  be 
revealed  by  any  sign  or  symptom  during  life. 
Adhesions,  more  or  less  extensive,  due  to  this 
process,  are  very  often  found  after  death.  Dry 
pleurisy  may  occur  alone,  or  as  a  complication  of 
irritative  changes  in  neighbouring  tissues,  as  in 
the  Inng  or  chest-wall.  Pain  or  pyrexia,  more  or 
less  fugitive,  may  accompany  dry  pleurisy,  but 
in  many  cases  if  present  they  pass  unnoticed. 
Should  attention  be  drawn  to  the  chest,  friction 
may  generally  be  detected.  An  obscure  pain  in 
the  chest  or  loin,  or  a  frequent  teasing  dry  cough, 
may  at  times  be  traced  by  the  close  observer  to 
a  patch  of  dry  pleurisy  in  some  part  of  the  chest. 
A  friction-sound  due  to  such  a  patch  may  be 
transient,  or  may  be  audible  for  many  weeks. 
Recovery  follows  adhesion.  It  is  supposed 
that  some  of  the  pains  in  the  chest  which  ac- 
company phthisis  are  due  to  the  intereurrenee 
of  dry  pleurisy;  probably,  however,  they  are 
as  frequently  myalgic  or  neuralgic.  Dry  pleur- 
isy, with  its  resulting  adhesions,  is  rarely  in- 
jurious. Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  safeguard  wheu 
any  destructive  process,  such  as  phthisical 
ulceration,  threatens  to  bore  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  If  it  fail,  and  morbid  matters  esi-ape 
into  the  cavity,  acute  pleurisy  is  the  probable 
consequence.  Dry  pleurisy  often  ends  in  but 
slight  thickening,  the  two  pleural  surfaces  ad- 
hering without  much  increase  of  substance.  In 
other  cases  the  thickening  may  be  considerable, 
but  this  probably  indicates  some  more  persistent 
irritation,  such  as  we  find,  for  example,  in  those 
dense  coverings  which  often  surround  the  apex 
of  a  lung  in  chronic  phthisis.  The  remoter 
consequences  of  dry  pleurisy  are  for  the  most 
part  without  importance.  In  some  instances  it 
may  limit  the  chest-mnvements,  or,. more  rarely 
still,  may  so  tie  the  parts  as  to  cause  abiding 
pains,  described  as  dragging  or  tightening.  Such 
pains  are  usually  referred  to  the  sul-axillary 
or  sub-mammary  regions,  and  may  be  really 
annoying.  More  often  they  do  harm  by  minister- 
ing to  needless  fears.  It  is  said  that  in  rare 
eases  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has  resulted  from 


the  embarrassment  of  its  action  by  pleural  bands; 
Dr.  Kowditch  tells  the  writer  that  he  has  seen 
this  twice  at  least.  It  is  useless  to  prescribe 
treatment  for  a  disease  which  escapes  observation, 
or  is  but  a  secondary  event  in  the  course  of 
more  serious  processes.  W  here  dry  pleurisy  is 
found,  and  is  doing  harn  by  exciting  cough  or 
otherwise,  the  best  practice  is  to  place  several 
light  blisters  in  succession  over  the  affected  part. 
(fi)  Acute  pleurisy. — Acute  pleurisy,  though 
less  serious  than  chronic  dropsical  pleurisy,,  is  far 
more  serious  than  dry  pleurisy,  and  generally  ap- 
pears as  an  important  illness.  It  sets  in  with  fever, 
pain,  embarrassment  of  the  breathing  and  cough, 
sometimes  catarrhal,  mostly  reflex.  These  symp- 
toms bear  no  certain  proportion  to  each  other. 
The  fever  has  no  very  characteristic  type,  but  is 
rather  what  is  known  as  a  symptomatic  pyrexia. 
Thus  there  is,  not  a  sharp  rignr  of  onset,  as  in 
pleuro-pneumonia,  but  there  is  often  a  succession 
of  chills.  Nor  are  there  any  very  definite  stages 
of  increment  and  acme,  but  rather  a  daily  fluc- 
tuation of  remittent,  more  rarely  of  intermittent 
type,  with  evening  rise,  the  elevations  not  often 
reaching  and  raroly  exceeding  40°  C.  (104°  F.) 
At  first  the  arterial  tension  is  high,  the  pulse 
being  small  and  hard  ;  after  the  first  onset  the 
tension  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  dicrotic. 
As  the  effusion  reaches  its  height  the  fever  in 
acute  pleurisy  gradually  recedes,  unless  the  case 
approaches  to  the  form  S,  when  the  efiiision  is 
indeterminate,  and  the  fever  may  subside,  may 
fluctuate,  or  may  drift  into  hectic  The  pain 
is  often  very  characteristic,  but  at  other  times 
is  variable,  and  even  delusive.  Most  commonly 
it  appears  as  a  stitch  in  the  side,  about  the  level 
of  the  false  ribs,  which  is  intensified  by  inspira^ 
tion  and  cough.  The  deep  breath  when  partly 
drawn  is  cut  short,  as  if  with  a  stab,  while  the 
face  of  the  patient  is  wrung  with  an  expression 
of  sudden  distress.  Such  inspirations  are,  how- 
ever, instinctively  avoided,  and  may  have  to  be 
called  for  by  the  physician,  so  that  the  face  may 
speak  rather  of  apprehended  than  of  actual  suf- 
fering; in  either  case  the  expression  is  a  telling 
one  to  the  practised  observer.  The  ilxed  alae 
nasi,  which  are  dilated  but  do  not  oscillate,  as  in 
some  other  kinds  of  dyspnoea,  the  parted  lips,  the 
bright  eye  of  fresh  fever,  the  cheeks  flushed,  but 
not  congested  as  in  pleuropneumonia,  the  pre- 
occupied and  apprehensive  expression,  the  pos- 
ture semi-erect,  slightly  bent  forward  and  toward 
the  affected  side,  the  shallow  breathing,  the  fixed 
chest,  the  hand  on  the  side,  the  curt  speech,  the 
stified  cough,  make  up  a  clinical  picture  often 
seen,  and  easy  of  recognition.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  these  symptoms  of  distress  are  gene- 
rally more  marked  in  a  robust  patient,  or  one 
previously  healthy,  than  in  the  ailing,  weakly  or 
cachectic.  The  pain,  however,  may  wander  from 
the  lateral  or  ante-laterxl  aspect  of  the  lower  ribs, 
and  appear  in  the  hypochondrium,  or  even  on 
the  opposite  side.  At  other  times  it  may  be- 
come more  diffused,  and  play  upon  the  brachial 
plexus,  darting  from  the  clavicular  and  scapular 
districts  to  the  upper  chest,  shoulder  or  arm. 
This  is,  perhaps,  more  common  in  the  diaphrag- 
matic variety  (7).  In  some  bad  cases,  in  which 
pus  forms  from  the  beginning  or  almost  from 
the  beginning,  the  paiu  ig  very  distressing  ami 
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prolonged,  and  the  rigor  very  strong.    What- 
ever be  the  treatment,  we  look  for  some  relief 
of  pain,  cough  and  conscious  d^rspnoea  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.'    The  respirations,  how- 
ever, may  still   range  above  the  normal  rate, 
bom  the  mechanical  interference  of  increasing 
effiision,  or  of   this  increase    combined  with 
ffidema  of  the  open  parts  of  the  embarrassed 
lung,  and  perhaps  of  its  overworked  fellow. 
About  the  end  of  the  week,  be  it  more  or  less, 
the  pleurisy  has  run  its  course,  and  the  effusion 
has,  in  favourable  cases,  attained  its  maximum ; 
the  urinary,  gastric,  and  other  glands  regain 
tlieir  normal  activity ;  and  convalescence,  with 
absorption  of  the  exudations,  is  to  be  looked  for. 
Thus  far,  then,  the  disease  is  painful  rather  than 
dangerous,  death  in  the  first  week  of  ordinary 
scute  pleurisy  being  practically  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,'  By  certain  signs  in  the  chest  we  know 
the  height  to  which  the  fluid  has  ilowed  in  the 
cavity,  and  ve  await  its  ebb.    Usually,  in  a  day 
or  two,  some  fall  is  noted,  and   in  favourable 
cages  this  ebb  runs  quickly  at  first,  and  after- 
tohIb  more  slowly  as  the    products    become 
denser.    Some  remnant  is   usually   to  be   de- 
tected after  the  patient  is  about ;  and  months,  or 
even  years,  may  elapse  before  the  parts  become 
normally  clear.    Indeed,  the  signs  of  an   old 
pleurisy  may  be  carried  to  the  grave.    Likely 
as  is  this  &vouiable  result  in  strong  persons, 
;et  it  is  not  to  be  too  lightly  promised  even  to 
these.    Too  often  when  we  are  awaiti;ig  the 
ebb  we  find  a  new  flood,  the  level  of  the  fluid 
rises  into  the  upper  chest,  and  the  patient,  who 
hitherto  has  :lain  on  the  sound  side  to  avoid 
pain,  now  turns  on  the  affected  side  to  give  full 
play  to  the  open  lung.    This  flow  may  recur 
with  or  without  renewed  fever,  but  is  generally 
attended  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  pulse- 
late,  and  diminution  of  pulse  in  volume  and 
tension.     Coincident  with   the   diminution  of 
arterial  tension,  which  in  its  turn  is  due  to  the 
pulmonary  obstruction,  is  a  diminution  of  the 
urine,  which,,  probably,  ha^  become  more  abun- 
dant asjhe  fovor  ceased.    That  the  changes, 
both  of, pulse  and  urine,  depend  upon  the  effii- 
lion,  is  shown  by  the  rapid  recovery  of  both 
when  iluid  is  artificially  let  out  from  the  pleura : 
the  pulse  then  falls.in  rato.and  increases  in  tone 
under  the  linger,  and  the  urine   soon  becomes 
more  al)nndant.    A  little  albumen  is  sometimes 
present  during  the  time  of  pulmonary  obstruc- 
ta,  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  renewed 
Sow  of  nriae  may  be  indicative  of  pleural  re- 
jbjoiplion,  or  the  case  "may  pass  on  into  the 
form  7,  or  into  an  empyema.     Neither  event  is 
common,  however,  except  as  a  consequence  of 
Mgleot,  the  symptoms  preceding  th^se  events 
beiij  generally  of  a  quieter  character.    It  is 
n™  to  tell  when  the  full  chest  contains  serum., 
mtihmpus.    Marked  hectic  may  exist  with 

«wii'"'.°J'°  '"''  y^  ogrced  whether  there  be  any  local 
KS."'."™'""'"'™"' ""affected side ornot.    btUl 

mvr«.;,""°"'''S*"'°'  «u*  'oeal  temperature  runs 
"jTMolte  course  of  change. 

lemiSl!!!"™^  """'»*«'  0'  pleurisy,  in  which  the 

iSd  S  ".■"°'  "■=  '""P"  ''e^omes  dry  and  brown 
PramBtK^""  «"?»'"•  aud  the  exudBtlon  runs 
Mom  orJJi'"'  J"""!  O'^  are  rare,  except  aa  oomplica- 
«a»lriS,..J"l°'i"  diseawa, and tbey  ue  almost 
™« laiaj,  even  after  free  evacuation  of  pus  by  incision. 
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serum,  but  if  this  be  associated  with  increased 
temperature  of  the  affected  side,  with  change  of 
countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  wasting  of  flesh, 
failure  of  strength,  thrush,  diarrhcea,  or  with  any 
of  them,  and  the  more  if  there  be  any  inherent 
constitutional  frailty,  or  a  septic  element  present, 
we  must  fear  that  the  fluid  is  turning  to  pus. 
In  the  later  weeks  or  months  of  an  acute 
pleurisy  which  has  not  ended  in  resolution, 
death  may  threaten  and  may  not  be  averted. 
In  some  cases,  as  after  scarlatina,  the  effusion 
may  be  purulent  from  the  beginning,  and  a  fatal 
result  may  be  feared  even  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  malady.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
however,  in  healthy  persons  who  have  been  care- 
fully treated  from  the  outset,  and  who  have  not 
be>-n  exposed  to  septic  or  malarious  influences, 
we  expect  to  have  to  deal  with  effusions  mode- 
rate in  quantity  and  stable  in  quality.  The 
effusion  in  such  cases  rarely  remains  at  its 
height  more  than  two  or  three  days;  and  in 
three  weeks  at  farthest  absorption  shouldi  be 
tolerably  complete.  In  other  cases,  fortunately 
rare,  acute  pleurisy,  with  remittent  fever,  con- 
tinues for  many  weeks.  Effusion  in  these  cases 
may  not  be  very  rapid,  but  recurs  gradually 
after  the  removal  of  moderate  quantities ;  or 
it  may  be  so  moderate,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to 
need  removal.  The  signs  are  simply  those  of 
acute  pleurisy,  but  resolution  does  not  take 
placei  or  is  indefinitely  deferred.  Death  may 
result  in  such  cases,  6r  the  patient  may  slowly 
recover.  After  death  ,  are  found  evidences  of 
active  simple  inflammation,  partial  or  complete 
obliteration  of  the  lung,  and  sero-fibrinous  exu- 
dation. The  other  side,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body,  may  be  quite  healthy.  The  name  relapsing 
pleurisy  might  be  given  to  these  cases.  When 
inflammation  falls  upon  both  pleurse,  it  generally 
falls  also  upon  the  pericardium,  and  such  cases 
are  terribly  dangerous.  Even  if  moderate  in 
degree  in  each,  yet  taken  together  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  patient  becomes  very  grave,  and 
death  imminently  threatens.  It  is  important  to 
give  relief  by  puncture  as  early  as  possible, 

(7)  Liaphragmatie  pleurisy. — Diaphragmatic 
pleurisy  is  not  essentially ,  different  from  the 
preceding,  but  the  symptoms  are  peculiar.'  If 
the  inflammation  be,  as  it  may  be,  exclusively 
diaphragmatic,  and  not  costo-pulmonary,  then 
the  ordinary  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  with 
effusion  are  either  absent,)  or  so  ill-marked  as 
to  puzzle  the  inexperienced,  practitioner.  In 
diaphragmatic  pleurisy  the  patient  is  taken  as 
acutely  as  in  ordinary  pleurisy,  or  the  fever 
may  even  be  higher;  but  his  distress  is  differ- 
ent, greater,  and  more  serious.  The  practitioner 
is  surprised  and  perplexed  to  find  a  person,  in 
whom  he  can  discover  no  important  organic  de- 
fect, in  an  agony  almost  mortal.  The  presence 
of  pain  shooting  from  the  lower  ribs  of  one  side 
suggests  pleurisy ;  but  the  ribs  of  both  sides 
play  with  perhaps  more  than  normal  freedom,  and 
no  physical  signs  are  audible,  unless  it  be  that 
the  practised  ear  may  detect  a  want  of  breath- 
murmur  at  the  base  of  one  lung,  and,  after 

'  Wintrioh  is  indisposed  to  admit  that  the  ^mptoms  of 
diaphragmatic  pleurisy  aie  as  oharacteristio  as  herein 
described.  Diaphragmatic  pleurisy  may  perhaps  exist 
without  setting  up  such  marl;ed  and  special  symptoms. 
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the  first  diiy or  two,  it  maybe,  two  finger'breadths 
of  dulness  there.  Still  no  friction  may  be  heard; 
and  it  <  seems  impossible  at  first  sight  to  credit 
Figqs  so  slight  with  clinical  phenomena  so  alarm- 
ing. Fo*  the  patient  is  as  one  having  a  dot  in 
the  heart,  or  a  sudden  perforation  of  the  pleura, 
so  terrible  and  so  absorbing  is  the  strife  for  in^ 
apirations  .which  never  satisfy,  so  keen  the  dread 
of  any  handling  which  may; interfere  with  the: 
one  permanent  need  of  sibtingerect,  a^dof  keep- 
ing every  respiratory  muscle  in  f nU  play.  These 
inspirations  piay  range  from  forty  to  fifty  in  the 
miantej  or  may  even  run  with  the  seconds,  ex- 
cept! only  when  cut  by  a  hieciip  or  a  heaving 
of  the  stumach.  To  this  are  addbd  the  suffering 
of  pain  Which  shoots  through  the  waist  to  the 
bade,  or  darts  round  the  shoulder-blade  and 
collar  into  the  shoulder,  and  an  impending  sense 
of  dissolution.  The  fever  is  perhaps  not  actually 
higher  than  in  ordinary  acute  pleurisy,  and  the 
normal  character  of  theheart-sounds  gives  great 
confidence  to  the  physician.  Abdominal  breath- 
ing, however,,ratherthan  thoracic  is  instinctively: 
lessened,  and  any  pressure  upwards  upon  the 
diaphragm  is  resented.  All  these  things  finally 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  laoute  inflammation 
has  partially  attacked  and  so  far  paralysed  the 
diaphi-agm,  without  extendingfar  upon  the  pleura 
above ;  and  the  diagnosis  is  of  obuiie  the  easier 
if  pleurisy  is  discovered  elsewhere  in  the  chest. 
A  patient  thus  attacked  seems  to  be  in  no  little 
danger,  but  recovery  may  be  anticipated^  For- 
tunately the ;  malady  is  far  less  common  than 
ordinary  pleurisy,.and  indeed  may  be  called  rare. 
As  stated  above,  hoWever,  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm  may  complicate  ordinary  pleurisy, 
and  introduce  both  the  pains  in  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  the  excessive  and  paroxysmal  djs- 
pnosa. 

(5)  Quiet  pleurisy  With  effusion.^-This  form  of 
pleurisy  is  commonly  ■  said '  to  be  the  sequel  of 
acute  pleurisy;-  but  if  we  except  a  few  cases  in 
which  pleurisy,  at  first  sthenic,  afterwards  follows 
the  asthenic  tendencies  of  the  patient,  and  those 
in  which  acute  pleurisy  has  been  treated  with  neg- 
lect, we  shall  find  that  in  the  large  majority  of 
the  remainder  this  forjn  begins  not  sharply  but 
quietlyt  and  indeed  is  often  unnoticed  until  the 
chest  is=  laden  with  fluid.  If  the- patient  suffered 
pain  it  wns  too  slight  or  too  indefinite  to  en- 
sure attention.;  the  low  fever,  unmeasured  by 
the  thermometer,  escaped  observation ;  the  chest, 
slowly,  invaded,  accommodated  itself  to  circum- 
stances until  the  fluid  had  nearly  filled  the 
cavity;  and  even  then  the  patient  may  be 
brought  to  I  he  doctor  only  by  a  sense  of  dyspnoea 
on  ascending  hills  or  stairs.  A  quick  eye  may 
detect  in  him  an  expansion  of  the  alae  nasi ;  or, 
indeed,  may  see  thfit  the  patient— almost  un- 
known to  himself— is  breathing  at  Kiouble,  or 
nearly  double,  the  normal  rate ;  or,  again,  a  sen- 
sitive patient  and  a  vigilant  physician  inay  fully 
perceive'  the  remittent — almost  iotermittenfc— 
fever,  the  indefinite  pain  'and-  the  encroaching 
effusion,  and  may  lessen  the  evil  by  timely  inter- 
feremv.  As  a  rule,  where  effusion  is  latge  the 
patient  lies  on  the  affected  side,  thereby  escaping 
the  ]:ressure  of  the  fluid  upon  the  mediastinum, 
and  enabling  the  sound  lung  to  have  free  play. 
This  decubitus  is  not,  however,  invariable,  and 


is  avoided  if  the  affected  side  be  painful.  With 
pyogenic  change  in  the  effusion  the  patient  may 
tnrn  off  the  affected  side,  as  this  change  some- 
times is  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  tenderness 
to  pressure.  When  the  effusion  has  come  on 
very  gradually,  the  patient  may  be  «ble  even  to 
lie  on  either  side  indifferently.  In  a  few  cases  a 
large  pleural  effusion  may  cause  some  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  but'this  is  rare.  Let  the  reader 
then  remember  that  pleurisy  running  to  large^ 
serous  effusion  not  only  may  be,  but  generally 
is,  quiet ;  and  not  only  may  be,  but  not  uncom- 
monly" is  overlooked  until  matters  come  to  an 
extremity.  In  like  manner,  if  the  effusion  be 
purulent  its  accumulation  may  be  equally  rapid 
or  equally  silent ;  being  siltot  when  it  is  the 
further  change  of  a  serous  effusion^  being  silent 
and  rapid  when  it  comes  as  pus  almost,  if 
not  quite,  from  the  outset,  as  in  septic  and 
infectious  diseases,  and  in  children.  If  acute 
pleurisy  drifts  into  chronic  pleurisy,  the  fever, 
which  may  have  vanished  for  a  time,  lights' 
up  again  fitfully,  and  fresh  brushes  of  inflam- 
mation take  place  in  the  pleura  and  in  the  new 
membranes.  With  this  there  are  also  renewed 
outpourings  of  serum,  and  these  sometimes  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  to  put  the  patient  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  death  by  syncope.  The  fever  in 
these  stages  is  often  hectic  in  diaracter,  so  that 
the  preseilce  of  hectic  alone  does  hot  prove  the 
effiision  to  be  purulent.  Quiet  dropsical  pleu- 
risy is  very  iincertain  in  duration.  Should  the 
effusion  be  not  excessive,  and  remain  serous, 
months  may  elapse — nay,  even  years — before  it 
is  absorbed;  and  the  absorption  may  be  gradual, 
or  may  be  deferred  for  awhile,  and  then  com- 
pleted more  quickly.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
even  so  favourable  a  result  as  this  cannot  do 
away  with  the  injury  which  the  chest  must  suffer 
from  being  Water-logged  for  so  long'  a  time. 
Very  frequently,  however,  the  effusion  becomes 
sero-purulent  or  purulent ;  and  if  left  to  itself 
finds  an  exit  gradually  by  many  little  ulce- 
irated  spots  through  the  filtering  lung,  and  so 
is  gradually  expectorated;  or  by  an  opening  in-, 
to  a  bronchial  tube,  rushes  with  a  sudden  and 
copious  discharge  into  the  mouth.  Thq  expecto- 
ration in  the'  former  case  is  usually  profuse,  in 
offensive,  and  muco-pnrulent ;  in  the  latter,  the 
gush  of  pure,  aiid  c^ten '  stinking  pus  is  some- 
times so  great  and  so  sudden  as  to  swamp  the 
lungs  and  threaten  suffocation,  espedally  if  it 
occur  during  sleep.  In  either  case  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  subsequent  pyopneumothorax,  which, 
if  left  to  itself,  will  probably  end  in  death  by 
slow  hectic  and  marasmus.  The  issue  is  more 
promising  if  the  pus  find  its  way  outwards  be- ' 
tween  the  ribs,  and  this  it  may  do  by'  a  direct 
opening  or  a  sinuous  opening ;  or  it  may  gather 
between  the  ribs  and  skin,  forming  thete  a  large  ' 
superficial  abscess — 'empyema  necessitatis,'  the 
tension  of  which  varies  with  respiration  and 
increases  with  cough,  and  these  of  course  more 
or  less  readily  as  the  communication  is  more 
or  less  direct.  These  changes  in  tension  aid 
in  distinguishing  such  issues  from  the  pleural 
cavity  and  local  abscesses  of  the  chest-walls. 

I  In  these  cases,  however,  the  chest  is  imperfectly  ^ 
emptied ;  septic  poisoning  is  but  partially  pre* 
Tented;  and  a  lingering  illness  is  only  to  be 
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mt  short  by  operation.  Again,  the  pus  may 
Snd  its  way  into  the  opposite ,  pleura,  thua 
doubling  the  empyema,  and  such  cases  have 
tecoveredi  or  into  the  pericardial  or  peritoneal 
c»7itie8,  though  such  terrible  events  are  fortu- 
nately rare;  oritmay  burrow  between  the;  tissues 
snd  appear  at  distant  places,  and  thus  may 
mimic  psoas  or  other  sinuous  abscess.  A  cure 
of  empyema  by  resorption  is  said  to  be  possible, 
but  the  possibility  must  be  a  bare  one. 

In  some  cases  the  fluid  may  rise  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  angle  of  the  scapula'  to  the 
cbvicie— an  obliteration  of  breathing  space  far 
more  terrible  in  its  rapidity  than  a  more  gradual 
one  to:  which  the  system  slowly  adapts  itself. 
This  affection  has  no  definite  course,  for  absorp- 
tion, is  difficult,  and  so  far  as  it  occurs  is  too 
often  compensated  by  renewed  febrile .  move- 
ments, with  renewed  effusions. .  The  lower  cha^ 
lactet  of  the  new-formations,  their  lack  of 
vessels,  and  the  compression  of  those  which  exist, 
Itisder  such  absorption  as  may  be;  possible  in 
ueakly  persons.  The  fluid  soon  er  or  lat  er  becomes 
jlliul^nt,  and  makes  for  itself  an  outlet, 
,,(f)  Tubercular  Pleurisy. — In  considering  the 
Motions  of  pleurisy  to  tubercle  we  have  to 
deal  vith  four  classes  of  icases :-!-!.  Those  in 
which  one  or  more  attacks  of  pleurisy^  not  ap- 
parently itselF  tubercular,  have  preceded  phthisis. 
%  Those  in  which  tube:;cle  arises  in .  the  exuda- 
tiuns  of  apleurisy  thitherto  simply  inflammatory. 
3.  Those  IV  which  pleurisies  spring  up  here  and 
there. in  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  4. 
Those  in  which  the  pleurisy  is  tubercular  in  its 
origin  and  development. 

These  states  will  be  best  considered  reversely, 
beginning  with  ,the  last.  True  tubercular  pleurisy 
ii  not  uncommon,  but,  apart  from  tubercle  in  other 
parte,  rarely  or  never  destroys  life,  and,  being 
apart  of  general  tuberculosis,  is  not  therefore 
tad  alone  upon  the^o«<^.mor?«m  table.  Tubercle, 
however,  sometimes  betrays  its  presence  in  the 
plenra.hefore  it  manifests  itself  elsewhere,  so  that 
the  occurrence  of  pleurisy  without  definite  cause 
in  a  delicate  person  should  always  excite  sus- 
pMo6,  and  this  the  more  if  patches  of  inflamma- 
tion spring  up  here  and  there  in  the  membranes  of 
the  two  sides  without  Much  resulting  effusion. 
Tot  thi  fluxion  of  tubercles  is  rarely  sufficient 
in  dfgree  or  kind  to  produce  much  effiision. 
So  great  difficulty  arises  in  deciding  upon  the 
Jstme  of  those  intercurrent  pleurisies  which  are 
coincident  with,  and  so  often  caused  by,  pulmonary 
phthisis  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  very  com- 
monly are  not  tubercular  in  a  strict  sense.  More 
aifflculty  will  be  found  in  foreseeing  or  detecting 
the  birth  of  tubercle  in  the  false  membrane  of 
«  pleurisy  apparently  simple.  Tuberculous 
pmhsies  of  this  second  class  are  not  uncoinmonly 
met  with  in  practice,  and  followed' to  tiie  -^josi- 
WOT^table.  A  pleurisy,  severe  or  not,  but 
'eemingly  of  simple  nature,  progresses  towards^ 
"tovery,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  reaches  apparent 
JTOTery.  The  temperature,'  however,  if  it  has 
™en,  SttuUy  rises  again  and  the  pulse  quickens, 
J«  without  much  evidence  of  empyema  or  of 
«ny  returning  eflusion.  Presently  a  patch  of 
Pennsjoii  the  other  side,  or  a  sign  of  mischief 
at  Uieapa  of  a  lung,  betrays  the  character  of 
™«fle.    These  cases  end  as  more  or  less 


generalised  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  old  false- 
membranes  are  found  the:  caseous  or  softened 
residue  of  the  first  crop.  Most  difficult  of  fore.t 
cast  are  the  pleurisies  of  the  first  class,  which, 
however  painful  or  profuse^  end'  in.  recovery 
which  seems  complete.'  The  patient,  who  has  re- 
turned to  the  labours  and  delightsiif  Ufei  begius, 
however*  to  be  hectic  and  to  cough  shortly 
and  drily;  signs  of  phthisis  are  detected  in  the 
lung ;  and  the  end  comes  in  the  too  familiar  way. 
There,  is  little  more  to  be  said  under  this  head, 
but  to  urge  the  physician  to  look  upon  all 
pleurisies  jealously,  and  to  regard  with  positive 
anxiety  all  pleurisieSi  however  franl?  they  may 
seem,  or.howeverhappy  in  their  resolution,  whiA 
arise  in  delicate  subjects,  or  in  the  members  of 
families  tainted  with  consumption.     . 

(f)  Fibroid  Pleurisy,. — Sometimes  as  a  pri- 
mary afiection,  but  more  often  as  an  ultimate  con- 
sequence of  ordinary  or  of  latent  pleurisy,  the 
membrane  slowly  thickens,  and  allying  itself 
with  a  like  irritation  of  the  connective  elements 
of  the  liing,  increases  at  the  expense  of  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  lung,  and  gradually  con- 
tractipg  after  its.  ^ind,  stifles  and  destroys  a 
great  part  of  that  organ..  Fibroid  pleurisy  gene- 
rally begins  at  the  l^ase  of  the  lung,  and  the  pul- 
monary, membrane  may  increase  until  it  forms 
!  a  dense  leathery  coveriiig  of  perhaps  one-tMrd  ■ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The.  disease  is  very 
chronic,  and  as  the  irritative  overgrowth  of  tha 
connective  elements  slowly  advances  into  the 
'  lung,  and  is  chiefly  important  as  affecting  the 
lung,  little  more  need  be  said  about  it;  in  this 
place.  Fortunately  the  affection  is  rare,  and  it 
has  not  therefore  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Commonly  it  ends  in  fibroid  pneumonia. 
Cough  and  dyspnoea,  abiding  dulness  on  percus- 
sion, with  lack  of  expansion,  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary irritation  and  bronchiectasis,  all  follow- 
ing a  known  attack  of  pleurisy,  should  excite 
suspicion  of  fibroid  hyperplasia.  The  causes  of 
this  abiding  irritation  are  \>ery  obsculfe;  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  seems  to  be  among  them. 

Pleurisy  maybe  attended  with  other  peculiar 
features  of  not  suflSci^nt  importance  to  justify 
its  division  into  further  varieties.  For  instance, 
it  may  be  attended  vrith  hierUyrrJmgvf  exuda-- 
<!S»— that  is,  with  exudation  mixed  with  more 
or  less  blood.  These  cases,  though  sometimes 
very  acute,  are  usually  chronic;  and  the  hsemor* 
rhage  depends  on  bleeding  of  the  new  vascular 
tissues,  which  partake  of  some  further  abnormal 
state  of  th*  patieiit,  such  as  scurvy,  carcinomftj' 
or  even  yhthisis. 

Phtsioai,  Signs.— These  are  to  be.  detected  by 
the  usual  methods.  Throughout  the  stages  of 
the  disease  inspection  yi\\\\,eii\\ia  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  affected  side  are  lessened  either  by 
the  warning  of  pain  indirectly,  or  directly  by 
effusion  which  stops  the  play  of  the  lung.  This  ; 
diminution  of  movement  is  often ;  to  be  noted 
also  in  the  abdomen  on  the  same  side^  especially 
in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy.;  If  the  effusion 
greatly  inerease,  the  xjhest.may  or  may  not  be 
seen  to  bulge  beyond  its  itme  lines ;  the  inter- 
costal spaces  are  usually,  flattened  up  to  the  level 
of  the  ribs,  and  the  form  of:  the  affected  moiety 
of  the  chest  becomes,  more  cylindrical,  as  is  best 
shown  by  the  cyrtometer.,  The.diaphTagui  may  be 
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so  thrust  doTra  and  forward  as  to  cause  a  fulness 
iu  the  epigastrium;  in  large  effusions  there  may 
be  bulging  even  of  the  supraclayiculiu:  space ; 
and  the  outline  of  the  aSected  side  measured  in 
the  transverse  submammary^  line  Trill  usually 
measure  more  than  on  the  healthy  side.  Half- 
an-inch  is  an  important  difference,  seeing  that 
the  other  and  healthy  side  in  overwork  expands' 
in  a  young  adult  about  half-an-inch  or  more  be- 
yond the  normal,  and  falls  again  as  the  com- 
pressed lung  expands  after  paracentesis.  In  re- 
cent effusions  the  skin  is  often obviouslystretched. 
CBdema  of  the  skin  on  the  affected  side  may  be 
present,  and,  though  not  decisive  of  pus,  is  less 
common  in  serous  effusions.  Though  confined 
to  the  aflected  side,  it  sometimes  extends  far 
beyond  the  chest-wall.  The  state  of  the 
reins  of  the  neck  must  also  be  noted,  and  of 
those  upon  the  chest,  as  much  enlargement  of 
these  would  suggest  intrathoracic  tumour  rather 
than  fluiil,  as  in  like  manner  would  inequality 
of  the  pupils,  or  other  evidence  of  solid  pressure 
within.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  may  be  seen 
in  old  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  not  necessarily 
phthisical.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a 
heart-beat,  and  its  position  if  present,  must  be 
noted.  If  fluid  be  in  the  left  chest  a  diffused 
pulsation  in  a  tumid  epigastrium  often  replaces 
the  proper  apex-beat,  or  the  heart-beat  may 
be  felt  or  heard  towards  the  right  breast ;  if  in 
the  right  chest  this  beat  may  be  detected  towards 
or  upon  the  left  axillary  line.  In  some  cases  of 
limited  but  complete  dulness  in  the  anterior  and 
inferior  region  of  the  left  chest,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide  between  fluid  and  pleUro-diaphragmatic 
ailhesions.  In  the  latter  case  tapping  might  be 
attended  with  some  risk  of  perforating  the  dia- 
phragm. M.  Jaccoud  says  the  distinction  may 
be  made  in  some  cases  of  adhesion  by  observing 
traction  upon  the  lower  ribs  and  spaces  in  forced 
breathing,  so  thM  the  spaces  are  drawn  in  on. 
inspiration,  and  the  ribs  drawii  towards  the 
median  line.  But  puncture  in  so  dangerous  a 
situation  could  never  be  desired.  In  some  rare 
cases  of  empyema  the  whole  of  the  affected 
side  so  pulsates  as  to  simulate  a  large  aneurism, 
a  phenomenon  which  has  not  yet  received  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  Finally,  in  large  effu- 
sions there  is  ot>en  some  prominence  in  the 
hypochondrium  of  the  same  side ;  the  nipple 
drifts  farther  from  the  sternum,  and  the  shoulder- 
blade  is  thrust  somewhat  out  and  away  from 
the  spine.  All  these  displacements  and  changes 
of  shape  are  of  course  more  readily  brought  about 
in  young  subjects,  and  in  women  more  readily 
than  in  men.  In  children,  also,  we  find  propor- 
tionately less  visceral  displacement.  The  female 
diaphragm  is  more  readily  depressed  than  the 
male,  and  the  right  side  of  it  more  readily  than 
the  left.  In  neglected  cases  absorptive  and  atro- 
phic changes  tend  to  bring  about  a  retraction  of 
the  affected  side,  the  thoracic  and  intercostal 
muscles  wasting,  and  the  ribs  falling  together, 
with  corresponding  flexure  of  the  spine,  and  great 
elevation  of  the  heart  or  liver.  Such  a  deformity 
may,  indeed,  be  permanent  if  the  lung  be  oblite- 
rated ;  happily  this  is  not  generally  the  case. 

Palpation  will  help  us  to  find  the  heart's 
beat ;  and  to  ascertain  if  the  liver  or  the  spleen 
be  displaced.    By  the  hand  we  may  sometimes 
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detect  the  creaking  of  friction;  and  we  may 
verify  the  imperfect  expansion  of  the  side  or 
abdomen,  the  levelling  of  the  interciistal  spaces 
up  to  the  ribs,  and  possibly  make  out  fluctuation 
in  the  former.  The  most  distinctive  sign  to  the 
hand,  however,  is  the  loss  of  the  vocal  thrill, 
which  is  arrested  by  fluid  effusion.  This  is 
normally  more  distinct  over  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  chest.  Here  effusions  usually  first  accu- 
mulate, and  loss  of  this  thrill  is  almost  patho- 
gnomonic of  them;  for  it  occurs  besides  only 
with  those  intrathoracic  growths  which  by  their 
size  or  position  close  the  bronchial  tubes.  Un- 
fortunately sometimes,  when  most  wanted,  the 
voice  fails  to  awaken  a  thrill  in  normal  parts. 
Sometimes  the  limits  of  the  thrill  may  give  a 
gauge  of  the  height  of  the  effusion.  Above  the 
limits  of  the' effusion  the  thrill  is  often  more 
distinct  than  it  is  over  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  sound  lung.  It  must  be  remembered  if 
compressed  lung  lie  between  the  hand  and 
fluid,  that  the  vocal  fremitus  is  none  the  less 
diminished. 

Fercnsainn  of  course  Mveals  to  us  a  higher 
or  duller  note  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  fluid. 
But  it  cannot  always  tell  us  the  amount  of  fluid 
present,  as  the  level  of  this  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  lung,  and  of  intrathoracic  tension.  More- 
over, during  absorption  dulness  depending  upon 
thick  false-membranes  cannot  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  that  due  to  fiuid.  Such  membranes 
may  diminish  vocal  fremitus  also.  When  fluid 
is  present  in  quantity  the  note  struck  is  dull, 
as  if  struck  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  stricken 
finger  receives  a  peculiar  sense  of  dead  oppo- 
sition, owing  to  the  loss  of  resilience  or  vibra- 
tion in  the  chest-wall.  Extreme  degrees  of  lung- 
consolidation,  however,  may  rival  fluid  in  these 
particulars.  On  the  other  hand,  in  effusion  thb 
leVel  of  the  dulness  may  vary  with  the  positioi^ 
of  the  patient,  if  its  quantity  be  moderate,  and 
it  be  unconfinedby  adhesions.  Gravitation,  how- 
ever, helps  us  less  in  pleuritic  effuMons  than  in 
pleural  and  other  dropsies,  as  in  the  former  case 
the  fiuid  is  more  liable  to  be  sacculated,  and 
may  often  be  suspended  by  adhesion  above  the 
base  line  of  the  cavity.  If  the  pleura  seem  ful} 
oif  fluid,  but  the  lung  be  not  much  compfessecj, 
direct  percus-tioh  by  the  finger-tips  will  give  a 
very  dull  note  and  the  sense  oT  resistance,  while 
stronger  mediate  percussion  will  bring  out  a  note 
of  somewhat  lower  pitch.  Usually  the  level  of 
the  fluid  is  a  little  lower  in  front  than  laterally 
and  behind,  and  the  lung  if  free  from  much 
adhesion  is  usually  pushed  upwards,  inwards  and 
backwards,  so  that  it  may  be  detected  by  a  clearer 
percussion-sound  at  the  corresponding  si4e  of 
the  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrse.  In  acute 
pleurisy  the  fluid  rarely  rises  above  the  third  rib 
in  front,  but  in- quiet  effusive  pleurisy  the  whole 
moiety  of  the  chest  may  become  very  dull  up- 
wards, and  across  to  the  opposite  parasternal  line, 
and  there  may  be  dulness  and  actual  bulging  in 
the  supraclavicular  space.  When  the  chest  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  fluid,  but  is  not  full,  percus- 
sion over  certain  areas  may  actually  give  a  low 
or  tympanitic  percussion-note.  These  tympanitis 
areas  may  be  of  three  kinds-^-l,  where  a  thin 
I  layer  of  fluid  lies  over  expanded  lung ;  2.  where 
I  distended  air^iells  compensate  cells  closed  in 
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mother  part ;  3,  Trhere,  the  chest  being  full  of 
Suid  and  the  lung  compressed  and  empty,  per- 
caBslon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trachea  and 
large  bronchi  causes  ribratiou  therein.  Tym- 
pMY  vhen  present  is  nearly  always  immediately 
under  the  clavicle.  If  the  tympany  be  due 
to  the  third  cause,  it  may  have  something  of 
the  craeked-pot  quality.  In  some  cases  the  tym- 
MBy  is  decreased  on  inspiration  and  increased 
on  eipffation.  The  detection  of  tympany  under 
theclaTielemay  mislead  the  unwary  into  a  belief 
that  the  healthy  side  is  morbidly  dull,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  an  invaluable  help  to  the  phy-: 
siciiin  irho  takes  it  as  a.  hint  to  look  for  fluid 
below.  Dulness  due  to  a  displaced  liver  may  be 
distmgmshed  by  the  removal  of  its  boundaries  on 
impiration,  and  by  its  anterior  rather  than  pos- 
terior disposition.  In  mere  hydrothorax  the  hing 
generally  floats  more  readily,  and  the  diaphragm 
and  other  structures  can  usually  be  made  to 
mOVeis  respiration, 

J/uxuUation,  before  any  dulness  appears,  usu- 
ally reveals  the  respiiation  at  the  part  to  be 
defective  in;  quantity,  rhythm,  or  qiiality;  and 
there  a  frictiOn-sound  may  be  audible.  Defec- 
tive inspiration  at  the  outset  is  due  to  arrest  of 
that  act ;  afterwards  it  is  due  to  the  false-mem- 
branes and  effusion  ivhich  hinder  conduction  of 
■ound,  compress  the  lung,  and  ultimately  silence 
it,  A.  friotion-soimd,  if  ever  generated,  may  be 
fugitive  and  escape  the  observer,  or  ithe  embar- 
rassed ;ehest-movement8.may  fail  to  give  it .  dis- 
tinctnesB,  When  present  it  appears  at  the  out- 
let, andidisappears  as  efiusion  separates  the  sur- 
fa«e«,i  it  may  reappear  as  the  fluid  is  absorbed. 
The  fiiictioii  of  outset  may  last  but  a  few  hours, 
and,  essuept,  in  dry  pleurisy,  is  rarely  abiding ; 
ntuming  ,ifriction,  however,  may  continue  for  a 
longer. time,  even  for  weeks.  In  those  cases  in 
ifhioli  the  surfaces  do  not  separate,  and  friction 
contmues  for  many  days  without,  a  break,  we 
we  to  deal  most  frequently  with  the  drier 
plenrisies  of  some  cachexias  or  of  septiosemia, 
Diminished  breathing  and  friction,  if  effusion 
gathers,  are  followed,  by  intermediate  pheno- 
mena due  to  thin  layers  of  fluid.  These  are 
bnnohial  breathing,  bronchophony,  and  ago- 
phonj,  *gQphony  is  nearly  always  heard  near 
m  Mot  of  the  lung  under  the  scapula ;  it  has 
™  character  of  a,  bleat, ;and  when  once  heard: 
1!  not  easily  forgotten.  Its  presence  is  patho- 
m.m  of  fluid ; '  but  it  is  so  often  absent  that 
I' IB  of  litUe  practical  value.  As  fluid  increases 
ueae  .phenomena  give  place  to  silence,  land  as 
Wgithers  first  at  the  bottom  we  often  find 
nience  at  the  base ;  bronchial  resonance  amount- 
'»g,  It  may  be,  to  jegophony  at  mid-lung;  and 
mam  01  compensatory  breathing  at  the  apex. 
"9  maj  also  meet. with  curious  inverse  changes 
nme  physical  signs,  notwithstandiig  an  increase 
maStl"  '^'""''sbe  spread  over  a  partially 
«^na^  lung  and  afterwards  accumulate  below 

Son  n,"^  ^""l'  "P™"^'-  ™  «»  intrathoracic 
"Mon  tells  on  the  other  side.    Thus  dulness 

»P«X' BaHIJnfT  °'  m^riUnviY  have  been  relied 
mtobld  SL'"*"*"  ft^"  ««  means  of  distin- 

*  Wbe„  ,T?k?°  r''"' *''»'  *•■=  sieris  in  question 
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may  actually  recede  with  an  increase  of  fluid, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  rise  upwards  as 
with  a  diminution  of  fluid  the  re-inflated  Ir.ng 
descends.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  gauge  the  ebb  of  intrathoracic  effu- 
sions, or  accurately  to  ascertain  their  behaviour 
after  tapping.  In  children^  branchial  breathing 
and  bronchophony  often  persist  throughout.  Dr. 
Bowditch  says  that  he  has  been  occasionally 
greatly  embarrassed  in  deciding  about  reaccu" 
mulations.  'At  times  after  the  effusion  has  been 
withdrawn  the  chest  remains  as  fiat  as  ever, 
and  often  it  never  clears  up  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  affected  side ;  but  if  it  remains  in  this 
state  without  producing  untoward  symptoms; 
I  have  not  tapped  again,  though  a  tentative  as- 
piration could  do  no  harm.'  In  cases  where  the 
lung  is  unbound,  gauging  is  of  course  the  more 
easy.  When  the  chest  is  quite  full  of  fluid  there 
may  be  silence  throughout  to  ear  and  hand ;  but 
even  in  such  cases  a  faint  or  distant  respiratory 
souffle  is  sometimes  audible  almost  down  to  the 
base.  Moreover,  in  most  cases  breathing  more 
or  less  tubular,  and  some  resonance  on  percussion, 
are  to  be  heard  over  the  root  of  the  lung  in  the 
vertebra-scapular  space.  As  air  re-enters  the 
lung,,  respiration  is  at  first  defective,  and  accom- 
panied by  crepitant  rdies,  but  it  improves  gra- 
dually, and  reinforces  itself  as  the  lung  expands 
and  clears.  In  children  silence  on  the  affected 
side  is  less  common,  bronchial  breathing  and 
bronchophony  persisting  in  them  far  more  than 
in  older  persons ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
correct  to  say  that  bronchial  breathing  and 
bronchophony  always  persist  in  the  pleuritic  effu- 
sions of  children.  Yet  the  pneumonia  of  children 
being  mostly  lobular  the  discovery .  in  them 
of  ibronchial.  breathing  and  bronchophony  is 
highly  suggestive  of  fluid.  In  the  other  lung 
there  is  usually  a  slight  general  lowering  of  the 
percussion-note  and  compensatory  breathing ;  if 
the  effusion  he  large  enough  to  compress  the  op- 
posite lung,  the  percussion-note  may  be  very 
markedly  lowered.  At  times  morbid  sounds 
inay  be  heard,  even  in  the  lung  of  the  affected 
side.  The  gradual  formation  of  a  pulmonary 
fistula  may  in  some  cases  be  revealed,  some  days 
or  hours  before  evacuation,  by  the  presence  of 
liquid  rdles  in  the  upper  third  of  the  affected  side. 

Ehysical  examination  must  bei  applied  not 
only  to  the  investigation  of  the  lung  and  of  the 
contents  of  the  pleura,  but  also  to  determine  the 
position  of  those  neighbouring  parts  which  may 
be  displaced,  such  as  the  liver,  heart,  spleen, 
mediastinum,  and  so  forth. 

Pi/ojmmwthorax.-^This  is  a  term  applied  to 
that  condition  in  which,  on  perforation  into  some 
open  channel,  air  finds  entrance  into  an  empye- 
matous  cavity.  At  the  same  time  pus  is  eva- 
cuated. The  lung  may  in  a  measure  expand;  or 
in  neglected  cases  may  be  irrecoverable ;  and  the 
chest-wall  falls  in  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  ribs  in  the  individual.  Dulness 
now  gives  way  to  clearer  and  lower  notes,  ex- 
cept in  such  dependent  parts  as  may  still  be, 
occupied  by  effusion,  and  their  pitch  will  vary 
according  to  the  thickness  and  density  .of  .the 
false  membranes  within,  and  to  the  degree  of 
pulmonary  expansion.  If  the  fistula  be  moderate 
in  size,  little  or  no  blowing  sound  will  be  heard. 
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but,  two  additional  auscilltiitory  signs  may  be 
obtained;  which  are  alike  in  nature,  but  aie  dia- 
tinguishable  as  succussion  andimetalUe  tinkling. 
See  PneumotlioTaz. 

Diagnosis. —  The  difficulties  of  diagnosis!  in 
pleurisy  belong  chiefly  to  the  .earliest  and  to  the 
latest  stages  of  the'  maladyj  In  the  earliest 
stage  the  pleurisy  may  be  latent,  'and  so  beyond 
the  possibility  of  diagnosis;  or  a  pain  may 
be  felt,  and  this  pain  may  be  due  to  pleurisy, 
pleurodynia,  or  other  causes.  The  pain  is 
often  -referred  to  tho'loin  or  abdomen,  thus 
leading  to  suspicion  of  mischief  elsewhere.  In 
the  previous  history  a  catching  of  cold,  and  the 
arthritic  diathesis,  would  tell  equally 'in  favour 
of  either  view;  While  prolonged  anaemia  and 
leucorrhoea  would  lead  us  to  think  of  the  latter. 
Unfortunately  a  comparison  of  local  tempera- 
ture in  the  two  sides  seems  untrustworthy,  but 
the  presehee  of  fever  would  make  us  strongly 
susjuoious  of  pleurisy.  It  must  -not  be  supposed 
tbatdiagnolsis  in  this  early  stage  is  unimportant. 
Few  errors  are  morecommon  than  the  attribution 
of  pleuritic  pains  to  pleurodynia;  the  pain  dis- 
appears as  an  effiisioU'  slowly  accumulates,  and 
mischief  and  peril,  'perhaps  hardly  remediable, 
maybe 'the  consequence.'  'The  careful  observer 
wili  listen  anxiously  to  the  chest  day  by  day, 
or  more  than  daily,  until  a  friction-sound  be 
audible,  and  this  once  heard  further  mistake 
is  impossible.  Fever  of  course  may  be  present 
with  pleurodynia;!  and  an  immediate  diagnosis 
would  then  be  impossible,  unlesssomething  chari 
racteristic  in  the  stitch  and  stdrt  on  deep  inspi- 
ration betray  the  real  state  of  things s  to 'the 
practised  observer.  Neuralgic  and  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  not  likely 
to  give  rise  to  any  permanent  misunderstanding. 
It  is  said  that  a  pericardial  may  be  mistaken  for 
a  pleuritic  friction -sound,  but  the  distinction  can 
rarelyibe  difficult.  A  difficulty  is  more  likely  to 
arise  in  distinguishing  between  a  pericardial 
and  a  localised  pleuritic  efirlsion.  Still  this  can 
hardly  be  insuperable.  Ih  rheumatic  fever  and 
in  some  other  diseases  pericardial  may  accom- 
p."iny  or  ensue  upon  pleuritic  efiusion,  and  when 
the  latter  is  on  the  left  side,  and  is  abundant, 
the  limit  between  the  two  may  be  beyond  de- 
fijiition.  The  practical  lesson  is  to  remember 
the  likelihood  of  pericardial  efliision,  and  not'to 
overlook  it  if  it  co^es. 

In  the  later  stages  of  pleurisy,  when  effusion 
is  abundant;  its  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  complete  and  ex- 
tensive dulness  with  loss  of  all  elasticity  in  the 
chest-wall,  of  respiratory  sound,  and  of  vocal 
thrUl,  make  diagnosis  easy;  and  if  there  be  re- 
sonance below  the  clavicle,'  its  high-pitched  cha- 
racter is  very  characteristic  of 'fluid  below;  But 
there  m?iy  be  no  such  resonance,  and '  the  voice 
may  fail,  or  fail  to  set  up  thoracic  thrill.  More- 
over, vocal  thrill  and  respiratory  murmurs  may 
vanish  likewise  in  intrathoracic  tumours.  Thus 
the  diagnosis  between  exudations  and  pulmonary 
consolidations  is  sometimes  difficult.  In  acute 
pneumonia  the  course  of  the  fever,  the  expectora- 
tion, and  other  symptoms,  help  us  to  a  decision. 
In  pleurisy  with  moderate  efiiision,  on  the  other 
'innd,  the  limits  of  posterior  dulness  might  be 
tli.inged  bf   a   few  forcible  inspirations,   such 


changes  being  probably  due  to  a  re-exp«nsioE  of 
collapsed  lung.  Consolidated  lung  could  not,  of 
course,  be  thus  altered.  In  both  there  may  be 
tubular  characters  of  respiration,  which  are  more 
easily  distinguished  in  print  than  at  times  they 
may  be  in  the  patient.  If  segophonic  we  de- 
cide upon  fluid,  but  if  bronchophonic  we  have 
to  distihguishj  as  well  as  we  can  between  the 
'sniffling  and  metallic'  bronchophony  (Walshe) 
of  consolidation,  and  the  duller  and  more  dif- 
fused bronchial  sound  of  pleuritic  efTusion.  If 
the  dulness  and  breath-sounds  vary  with  the 
position  of  the  patient,  fluid  is  clearly  present. 
Limited  effusions,  such  as  an  encysted  empyema, 
not  large  enough  to  bulge  the  intercostal  spaces, 
to  crush  up  the  lung,  or  to  displace  other  organs, 
are  at  times  quite  indistinguishable  from  a  like 
extent  of  chronic  consolidation,  or  of  abscess  in 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung ;  such  collections, 
though  usually,  basic,  are  by  no  means  always 
so,  but,  retained  by  adhesions,  may  occupy  the 
upper  and  anterior  region,  any  part  of  the  middle 
region,  or  strips,  or  irregular  districts  in  any 
direction.  It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that 
a  permanent  I'cry  dull  area  remaining  after  an 
acute  pleurisy  or  pleuropne'nnionia  most  pro- 
bably corresponds  to  an  encysted  empyema, 
but  not  always.  In  such  cases  fever  may  be 
entirely  absent,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  may  not  suggest  disease.  Still,  such  a 
collection  of  pus  is  pretty  sure  to  work  mischief 
sooner  or  later — years  later,  it  may  be — but  the 
patient  rarely  escapes  with  'impunity  at  last. 
The  difficulties  of  distinguishing  bulky  effusions 
from  pulmonary  consolidations  are  not  often 
great.  In  the  former  the  intercostal  spaces  may 
be  bulged,  and  the  moiety  of  the  chest  enlarged ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  but  very'  rarely  happens 
that  consolidation  reduces  the  lung  to  silence, 
though  this  may  be  the  case ;  in  such  a  case  the 
bulk  of  the  half-chest  would  in  all  probability  be 
lessened;  but  so,  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  be  in 
a  chronic  pleurisy.  Thei  fact  is,  many  chronic 
cases  can  be  diagnosed  by  the  needle  alone ;  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  even  with  tho  needle 
more  than  one  puncture  or  two  should  be  made 
before  deciding  against  fluid.  Between '  intra- 
thoracic tumours  and  large  pleuritic  effusions  a 
difficulty  is  found  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  tumour  oceiipies  precisely  the  half  of  the 
chest,  but  this  is  not  Very  uncommon,  especially 
in  cases  of  aneurism.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
too  that  fluid  effusion  may  accompany  tumour, 
in  which  case  there  maybe  subtympanitia  reson- 
ance under  the  clavicle.  In  favour  of  fluid  alone 
are  the  absence  of  tolsirged  veins;  the  equality 
of  hydrostatic  displacement  of  organs ;  the  ab- 
sence of  signs  of  localised  pressure,  of  pulse- 
retardation,  of  inequality  of  .pupils,  and  of  pe- 
culiar sputa.  A  curious  pulsation,  of  uncertain 
explanation,  is  sometimes  seen  in  empyema,  and 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurismal  throb. 
If  fluctuation  be  certainly  felt  in  the  intercostal 
spaces,  tho  disease,  in  part  at  any  rate,  is  a  fluid 
effusion.  Sometimes  a  hepatic,  biliary,  renal, 
or  other  subphrenic  abscess,  making  its  way 
by  a  sinus,  occupies  also  some  part  of  the 
pleural  cavity.  Here  it  may  encyst  itself,  and 
remain  latent  or  quiescent  for  months  or  years ; 
or  it  may  excite  an   effusive  pleurisy  m  the 
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remainder  of  the  ca^ty,  so  that  two  effusions 
co-exist  in  one  pleura.    Such  collections  may 
o(  coarse  form  pulmonary  fistulse,  anc[  pus  from 
the  same  penlral  Source  may  in  part  issue  frofa 
tUb  urethra  or  rectum,  and  in  part  issue  froin 
the  mouth.   .Bubh  eases  are  often  easy  of  dia- 
gnosis; at  pther  times  triey  are  more  difficult, 
especially  if  there  he  ho  fistula  in  any_  direc- 
tion.  When  such  pyogenic  cysts  contain  '  air, 
but  not 'by  V^y  of  *9  l"°g'  i'  """y  ^^  ^"P^' 
posed  that  they  havd  originated  in  some  per-- 
torative  di^pase  of  stomach  or  bowel.    It  is  oh- 
rious  that  in  thfesei  cases  there  will  be  little 
eyidenco  of 'increased    intra-thoracio    tension. 
Dr(lnes8  from  disease  below  the  diajjhiagm,  but 
eiicroaching  on  the  thoracic  spfice,  can  often  be 
displaced  downwards  by  a  deep  inspiration.    It 
it  stated  that  in  puncturp,  combined  with  the 
me' of  the 'jSfenb'ihe'tei',  when  the  canula  is  in  a 
cavity  b'efneath ',' tljfe'  diaphragm,  inspiration  is 
atadedVitli'%n. increase  atid  expiration  with 
1,'decrease  of  pressure,  teing  the  reverse  of  that 
wliioli  occurs  when  the  canul^  lies  in  the  pleura. 
Ij  jefipleiiritie  jibsoSss  tension  is  of  course  low 
ji^d'tiiereisno  pressure  on  neighbouring  organs ; 
peti^6n-d'alness  is  also  less  profound.    It  is 
iififtliatpu?  from  cellular  abscesses  is' of  higher 
specific  |tivity(l04O)  than 'from  large  cavities 
1028-IO3O).  .  ,    , 

A  hffiinorrhage  into  th'e  pleura  can  be  'dis- 
tinguished from  a  sprous  or,  piirulent  SffUsion, 
only  hy  a  cteful  survey  of  all  the  history  and 
•pptoms:  the  direct  physical  signs  helping 
m  but  little.    liaige  pulmonary  cavities  may 
be  taken  for,  ^eucysteji  empyema  with  fistulous 
opening  into  a  bronchus;;  and  here  again,  al- 
tfiough  a, ^pUliUonary  fistula  rarely  gfVes  ■  rise  to 
tul(martrbatliing,  unless  the  opeijiilg  be  very 
la^o,jOr  communicate  with  a  secondary  cavity, 
Jetjimiosis  by  the  direct  signs  alone  might  be 
iijpsible'.  th'e  history  of  .the  case,  and  the  state 
ratlfe  btjier  lung  wpuld  be  important  factors 
11)  Wsion.  ,  In  another  clas?   of  cases   the 
Wniition  'between  chionio  phthisis  and  pleu- 
myiSiajr  be  difficult— in  thqse^  that  is,  in  which 
to  is  aiime  old  dulness,ai3  retraction  of  a 
J^of, ft!*  .side,  with  weak  Respiration  and  in- 
Jefciite  rto,  and   more  Or  less  fever.     The 
mm  of  li^ttg^tissue  in  the  expectoration,  and 
wyps^'liiiM  the' other  side,  help  to  exclude 
Misis.  jFibroid  phthisis,  V^'^Ter,  is  not;  even 
raWMclnded,  and  is  usually  pleuritic  in'  origin. 
In  pmldren,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  with  ex- 
tensiou  upwards  And  backwards,  has  .not'  in- 
Muently  Bimulated  effusion,  at-  the  base'  of  'tlie 
'*  mg>-  Finally,  '.th^  intein'se  distress  and 
MtpopniEa  of  very  painful  ple.urisies— of  dia- 
ptagnstio  pleuri.sy  more  especially— may  simu- 
m  cat^iao  thrombosis.    The  state  of  the  pulse 
fUoneiiusuaUyeniacient  to  lessen  the  fear>  of 


'^IS.— The  prognosis  of  simple  pleurisy, 
vm  £gm  tubercle,  or  carcinoma,  ia  'generally 
avoutijjle  unless  the  degree  or  kind  .of  effiision 
f°47,W,, endanger  life.  , If  not  always 
01611?'"''  "-^e«a'ise.,siniple  inflammatory 
;r"j  "."SW^Pmetimes  to  ,originate  a  process 

fuiiff  ff  *  T"''''  "^^^'^^  ■^^^^'^  invade?  the 
.Tri.;A-'%^?vy''"*,'?.stance3  are  jare,  and  'in 
•nindmdualcase  the  chance  of  such  an  event 
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ordinary   inflammatory 


alnlost    vanishes.      In  _ 

pleurisies,  then,  prognpsis  is  quite  faTttiirable ; 
in  cases  of  efl\ision,  -whire  the  effusion  is  moder- 
ate, it  is  favourable ;  'where  the  effusion  ia  large, 
it  is  the  less  favourable  the  greater  tho  quantity 
*nd  the  sloWe*  the  absorption.  Signs  of  hyper- 
Eemia  and  tedefiia  in  the  working  lung  inust  be 
anxiously  watched,  especially  if  an  empty  radial, 
scanty  urine,  and  other  evidences  of  venous 
stasis  be  added.  When  the  chest  is  full,  pftf- 
gnosis  is  unfavourable  apart  from'Operation.  In 
Severe  and  aeiite  cases  the  other  lung  becomes 
o^dematous  and  congested,  bloody ,  and  frothy 
sputa  may,  appear,  carbonio-acid-poisoning  will 

!  become  evident  in  the  blue  lips  and  lethargic 
brain,  the'pul'Sd' will  slip  away,  the  heart  fail, 
and  the  extfelniWeS' grow  chill;  or,  again,  dislo- 

.  cation  of  tile  heart  and'arrest  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  may  cause  syncope  by  asystole  or 
thrombosis;  Operation,  however,  rai'sfe  the  hope' 
of  recovery  greatly — so  much  so  as  to  put  the 
chances  largely  in  favour  of  rapid  recovery  in 
good  subjects.  The  earlier  the  relief,  th6  less 
the  probability  of  refilling,  the  loss  the'  damage 
to  the  lung,  and  the  better  the  hope  of  rapid 
amendment.  In  bad  subjects  prognosis  will  be 
the  less  favourable  the  more  potent  the  adverse 
conditions  ;  and  in  pleurisies  Secondary  to  other 
diseases  the  prognosis  will  ''depend  biit  partially 
upon  any  one'  el'enlentin  the  case.'  '  In  old  people 
Operation  is  still  'useful,  Taut  especial  care  must 
be  taken  to  di:aw'off  the  fluid  very  slowly,  and 

i.to  watch  the''  circulation.  The  conditions  in 
tbeiri  unfavourable  to  operation  are  still  more 
unfavourable  -  to  absorption,  or  to  any  kind  of 
delay.  In  empyema  the  prognosis  is  grave; 
unless  operation  be  performed  death  is  very  proi 
bable,  either  by  gy-ncope  before  the  matter 
escapes,  or  by  exhaustion,  chronic  septicsemia 
or  secondary  abscesses,  during  a  long  period  of 
incomplete  drainage  of  the  chest.  If  operation 
be  submitted  to,  fhe  prognosis  is  favourable, 

I  though  a  vast  internal  abscess  with  rigid  walls 
caripot  be  but  a  fearful  thing,  and  the  illness  will 
still  be  a  long  and  an  anxious  one.  Death  can 
scarcely  be  said  ever  to  be  due  simply  to  the 
operation,  if  carefully  performed  ;  and  death, 
during  or  directly  following  the  operation,  though 
not  unknown,  is  too  rare  to  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  our  deeisiohs  or  forecasts.  On  the  whole, 
the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed,  after  it  is 
fairly  indicated,  the)  better  the  prognosis.  Among 
the,  deferred  dangers  are  amyloid  disease,  a  rare 
event,  but  possible  in  cases  of  necrOsed  rib '  or 
other  bdne,  or  of  very  long  and  exhausting  drain ; 
and  phthisis  or  septic  tuberculosis,  happily  made 
also  rare  by  the  density  of  the  false-membranes. 
The  presence  of  albuijien  in  the  urine  ahaneidoes 
not  necessarily  preclude  complete  recoveiyi  nor 
forbid  prompt  operation.  The  bearing  of  age 
and  sex  upon  prqgnp^s  cannot  as  yet  be  decided. 
Experience  indicates  that  it  is  more,  hopeful  in 
case?  under  ten  years  of  age  and  above  twenty 
years.  Dr.  Bowditch  says  tfift  full  pregnancy 
is  no  bar  to  thoracentesis.  The  influence  of  dia- 
thesis on  the  progress  pf  local.diseases  must  be 
estimated  in  all  cfisSs  on  general  principles. 

A^  regards  duration,  an  ordinary  case  of  in- 
flammaliory  pleurisy  will  last  from  ten  dayS  to  a 
month,  according  to  the  degree  of  effiision  and 
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the  rato  of  re-absorption.  Chronic  cases  irith 
large  efiusions  may  lastany  length  of  time,  rarely 
less  than  three  months.  If  tapped  the  fluid  may, 
and  Tery  often  does  not  return,  or  may  not  re- 
turn after  a  second  tapping ;  in  such  a  case  re- 
covery will  be  prompt.  Empyemas,  opened  nnder 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  are  often  months* 
!ind  sometimes  years  before  final  closure,  though 
it  seems  that  the  antiseptic  operation  and  dress- 
ings \nll  much  shorten  the  average  duration.  If 
left  to  itself  an  empyema  iMually  opens  through 
the  lung  or  externally.  In  the  latter  case  the  issue 
is  most  commonly  about  the  fifth  interspace  an- 
teriorly. Drainage  is  thus  very  incomplete,  and 
although  some  relief  is  attained,  the  patient 
nevertheless  drags  on  ■with  a  permanent  fistulous 
discharge,  it  may  be  for  years,  but  recovery  with- 
out operation  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  simple 
pleurisies  may  be  the  forerunners  of  phthisis. 
The  occurrence  or  repetition  of  a  pleurisy  in  a 
young  person  of  delicate  habit  or  origin  is  always 
an  alarming  thing,  and  the  more  so  if  not  due 
to  obvious  causes.  The  experienced  physician 
will  call  to  mind  many  cases  in  which  a  pleurisy 
to  all  appearance  wholly  recovered  from  at  the 
time,  was  followed  before  many  months  had 
passed  by  definite  signs  of  phthisis.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  all  such  pleurisies 
are  tubercular  in  nature.  Lastly,  a  decided 
attack  of  pleurisy,  occurring  in  the  course  of 
pulmonary  phthisis,  always  means  or  makes 
mischief,  even  if  quickly  got  under. 

Tbeatment. — 1.  Medicinal.— ^J)ij  pleurisy  re- 
quires little  or  no  treatment.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  it  may  cause  distress,  as  in  chronic 
phthisis ;  and  if  so,  may  be  relieved  by  spongio- 
piline  and  laudanum,  or  by  any  similar  sooth- 
ing measures.  In  the  cases  in  which  a  trouble- 
some cough  is  caused  by  a  patch  of  chronic  dry 
pleurisy,  the  cough  and  pleurisy  alike  may  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  blisters.  In  acute 
pleurisy,  however,  much  depends  upon  active 
treatment  at  the  outset;  in  few  maladies  is  early 
attention  better  rewarded,  and  in  few  is  neglect 
more  surely  punished.  Our  great  aim  in  the 
beginning  is  to  diminish  the  pain,  the  inflam- 
mation, the  fever,  and  the  tendency  to  ex- 
cessive exudation.  With  or  without  treatment, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  pain  usually  passes  off  in 
forty-eight  hours,  or  thereabouts;  neverthe- 
less it  is  very  acute  while  it  lasts.  In  sharp 
cases,  occurring  in  healthy  persons,  we  may 
put  on  six  to  twelve  leeches  according  to  the 
age,  sex,  or  condition  of  the  patient,  and  these 
may  bleed  freely  into  a  large  poultice.  This 
measure,  if  adopted  at  the  very  outset,  dimi- 
nishes the  pain,  the  fever,  the  exudation,  and 
the  duration  of  the  ease.  Jfhea  the  bleeding  has 
ceased  the  chest  should  be  firmly  bandaged,  and 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  leech-bites  will  allow 
of  it,  the  a%cted  side  should  be  firmly  strapped. 
This,  by  giving  rest  to  the  part,  will  favour  re- 
solution and  resorption.,  Constant  respiration, 
on  the  other  hand,  favours  effusion,  as  exercise 
f.ivours  it  in  inflammation  of  a  joint.  If  called 
ru  a  case  after  the  first  brunt  is  over — say  after 
ii  lapse  of  forty  hours— it  is  better  to  omit  the 
leeching,  in  order  that  the  strapping  may  be 
applied  at  once.     It  must  be  carried  out  on  the 
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following  plan,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Eoberts,  of 
University  College  Hospital : — 

Strips  of  a  properly-adherent  plaster  spread 
on  some  thick  material,  from  three  to  fotir  inches 
wide  and  of  sufficient  length,  are  applied  round 
the  affected  side  from  mid-spine  to  mid-sternum, 
or  a  little  beyond.  These  are  laid  on  over  a 
variable  extent  of  the  chest,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  it  being  sometimes 
necessary  to  include  the  whole  aide;  It  is  best 
to  make  the  application  from  below  upwards, 
and  to  fix  the  strips  of  plaster  in  an  oblique 
direction  rather  than  horizontally.  The  patient 
being  directed  to  expire  deeply,  a  strip  is  fixed 
at  mid-spine  and  drawn  tightly,  firmly,  and 
evenly  round  the  side  in  the  direction  of  the 
ribs,  that  is,  a  little  obliquely  A-om  above  down- 
wards and  forwards ;  then  another  strip  is  laid 
on  over  this,  also  extending  from  mid-spine  to  mid- 
sternum,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first, 
that  is,  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards  across 
the  course  of  the  ribs ;  the  third  should  follow 
the  direction  of  the  first,  overlapping  about  half 
its  width,  the  fourth  that  of  the  second,  and  so 
on  in  alternate  directions,  until  the  entire  side  is 
included  if  required.  Finally,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  apply  over  the  whole  two  or  three  strips  hori- 
zontally, so  as  to  form  a  superficial  layer ;  and, 
if  necessary,  one  or  two  may  also  be  passed  from 
behind  forwards  over  the  shoulder,  these  being 
kept  down  by  another  strip  fixed  round  the  side 
across  their  ends.  Dr.  Eoberts  applies  the 
strapping  in  all  cases  from  the  outset.  The 
writers  experience  is  in  favour  of  early  leeching 
in  suitable  cases,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  com- 
bine the  two  remedies.  This  at  the  outset  is 
far  from  easy,  as  a  large  poultice  is  almost  an 
essential  part  of  the  leeching.  Some  physicians 
recommend  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  subdue 
the  local  inflammation  by  the  application  of  ice, 
but  the  results  of  this  method  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. In  addition  to  local  measures,  sucdi  medi- 
cines as  the  following  are  required : — ^A  powder 
consisting  of  Pulveris  ipecacuanhse  compositi 
gr.  V,  and  Pulveris  antimonialis  (James's)  gr.  iij, 
is  to  be  given  every  six  or  eight  hours,  for  two 
or  three  days.  In  diaphragmatic  and  in  other 
cases,  in  which  pain  is  a  marked  feature,  the 
subcutaneous  use  of  morphia  is  also  to  be  re- 
commended, in  doses  of  one-eigh'uh  to  one-fourth 
of  a  grain,  or  possibly  more.  The  fever  is 
rarely  severe  or  protracted  enough  to  require 
such  vigorous  antipyretics  as  quinine,  noF^  is 
aconite  a  very  safe  remedy.  It  is  better  to  give, 
in  addition  to  the  powder,  full  doses  of  Liquor 
ammonise  acetatis  (3ig-5iv  for  an  adult)  every 
four  hours,  covered  with  a  little  milk ;  an  alka- 
line effervescent  being  freely  used  also  as  a 
drink.  Thus  vascular  tension  is  lessened,  and 
activity  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  is  promoted. 
In  the  earlier  stages  free  purgation  should  be 
avoided,  but  it  is  well  to  call  gently  upon  the 
alvine  excretion  by  the  use  of  mercurials  and 
salines.  AU  solids  must  be  withdrawn  from 
the  dietary,  and  stimulants,  as  arule,  forbidden. 
The  alkaline  effervescent  or  a  cream  of  tartar 
drink,  with  acetate  of  ammonia  mixture,  are  to 
be  continued  after  the  powders  are  withdrawn, 
so  as  to  keep  up  free  excretion :  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  to  lessen   cheat-movemente, 
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the  patient  must  U  kept  closely  to  bed.    For 
(ome  days  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  the 
appetite  for  highly  nitrogenous  diet  must  be 
neld  in  check,  and  it  is  desirable  at  this  stage 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  dietar;^. 
Ihos  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  patient's 
general  condition  improves,  the  effusion  in  the 
chest  may  likewise  fell.     If  this  be  not  the 
case  other  remedies  must  be  brought  forTrard. 
Among^the  chief  of  these  are  blisters,  which,  if 
nutpuShedtofuU  vesication,  may  be  repeated  fre- 
inently ;  or  the  chest  may  be  kept  continuously 
mdet  the  effects  of  iSdine,  though  this  method 
i  less  successful  than  the  blisters.    At  the  same 
ime,  or  soon  after,  a  pill  may  be  administered 
tuice  diuly,  containing  a  grain  each  of  digitalis 
(fresh  leaf)'  and  blue  pill.    A  grain  of  squill  may 
be  added,  but  squill  has  some  tendency  to  disorder 
the  stomach.    The  use  of  both  blisters  and 
meKory  must,   of  course,  be  avoided  if  the 
kiiieys  he  not  sound,  and  mercury  should  be 
awided  in  ajny  case  where  a  phthisical  tendency 
isBuspected.    Dr.  Bowditch  applies  a  solution 
of  iodine  (38S  in  Spiritus  etheris  sulphurici  5j). 
painting  it  on  twice  or  thrice,  of  till  burning  is 
piodncS,  and  then  reapplies  it  intermittently. 
He  also  administers  iodide  of  potassium  gr.  r, 
thrice  daily  'internally,  and  finds  much  holp 
ftomthis  treatment.    In  vigorous  patients  free 
and  repeated  doses  of  some  hydragogue  pur- 
g^tiT6— saoh  as  Hunyadi  water— may  be  tried 
before  beginning  the  more  tedious  pills.    Or 
the  ointment  of  oleate  of  mercury  may  be  rubbed 
tieely  into  the  chest,  and  this  may  be  used 
even  in  delicate  persons,  without  fear,  and  in 
those  irhose  sensitive  skins  are  intolerant  of 
bliatefs;.  Quinine  may  be  added  to  the  'inix- 
tute'loiitaining  iodide  of  potassium,  or  mAy 
Maccompany  the  mercurial  course.  But  when 
a  brief  and  gentle  eliminative  course  of  this 
kind  is  Med,  it  is  well  at  once  to  turn  to 
to  fnll  tonic  treatment,  with   such   drugs  as 
lion  ^nd  quinine.     Less   active  eSusions  in 
delicate  and  aiuemic  subjects  may  need  iron  and 
bitters,  cod-liVer  oil,  and  liberal  diet  from  a 
ytry  early  stage,  and  such  cases  are  common. 
At  the  same  time  such  measures  are  not  to  be 
tiled  wiile  the  acuter  stages  are  present  ^a 
Ppaution  too.often  forgotten ;  for  even  in  phthi- 
M  a  sharp  intercurrent  pleurisy  must  often  be 
treated  by  salmes,  and  perhaps  a  leech  or  two 
«t  first,  Tliese  measures  will  generally  succeed, 
u  reducing  not  only  an  acute  effusion  of  moder- 
ate ^eiit,  but  also  many  effusions  of  a  more 
ojitinatpkind.     If,  however,  the  case  resist 
the  meaiis  prescribed,  the  effusion  will  probably 
"urease,  and  may  need  operative  interference,  as 
"'"commonlythe  case  in  latent  pleurisy.   As  a 
gjoeral  lula,  if  an  feffusion  rises  above  the  angle 
01  tho  scapula,  and  abides  in  this  quantity  or 
more  (or  two  or  three  weeks  in  spite  of  ade- 
Jjatetaatment,  it  must  be  drawn  off,  -whether 
™  patient  be  embarrassed  by  it  or  not.    In 
W  ™» treatment  by  inedicines  has  not  been 
™j  tried,  where  the  patient  is  in  coiuparative 
™e.  Were  the  effusion  is  not  above  the  spine 
Wo     "T"*  ''*''"*  °"  above  the  mamma 
w.T'.'p.^'''"  ""s    neighbouring   organs 
IZ^  'SP^y  displaced,'  these -operations 
"■'J  giTeiplaee  tomediciue  for  two  or  three 


weeks  longer  if  desired.  The  writer,  however, 
would  advise  the  withdrawal  even  of  a  pint  of 
fluid  which  had  lain  in  tho  cavity  for  a  month, 
as  its  continued  presence,  by  soaking  and  com- 
pressing the  lung,  injures  it^  and  destroys  the 
absorbent  power  of  the  pleura  and  of  its  granu- 
lations. It  is  needless  to  add  that  if  there  be 
effusion  in  both  pleural  cavities,  the  amount  in 
both  must  be  considered  as  one  quantity.  Be- 
fore resorting  to  operation,  however,  it  is  well  tu 
say  that  two  more  methods  remain' — the  so- 
called  '  thirst  cure,'  which  has  some  good  effect 
in  the  treatment  of  serous  effusion;  and  the 
jaborandi  cure.  The  flrst  method  consists  in  the 
withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  diet,  which  should 
be  as  dry  as  possible.  And  consist  of  lean  cold 
meat,  stale  bread  and  the  like.  All  fluids  are 
forbidden,  except  half  a  pint  on  the  third  day, 
and  a  pint  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  days. 
The  efliiision  is  said  under  this  method  to  de- 
crease daily;  the  method,  however,  is  more 
painful  than  tapping,  and  could  not  be  borne  by 
all  patient^s  ■without  injury.  The  second  plan 
consists  in  the  promotion  of  profuse  sweating, 
by  means  of  jaborandi.  Excellent  results  are 
said  to  have  followed  this  method.  The  drug 
is  administered  as  a  liquid  extract,  gj  being 
given  every  three  hours.  If  medicinal  and 
dietetic  means  fail  to  remove  a,  moderate  effu- 
sion, or  if  the  effusion  already  occupy  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  the  cavity 
must  be  tapped  without  ftirther  delay.  There 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  tapping  instantly  any 
chest  which  is  dull  up  to  the  clavicle,  or  which 
presents  a  small  tympanitic  space  under  the 
clavicle.  The  operation  of  removing  fluid  from 
the  chest  by  tapping  (paracentesis  thoracis), 
seems  to  have  been  practised  in  early  times,  but 
has  scarcely  become  familiar  to  us  until  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  To  Trousseau,  of  Paris, 
and  to  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  the  profession 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  anything  like  doctrine  in 
this  matter,  Trousseau  was  probably  the  first 
physician  to  recognise  the  means,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  tapping  in  serous  effiisions, 

2.  Paracentesis  thoracis. —  Taking  the  opera- 
tion as  agreed  upon,  we  will  now  lay  down  the 
precise  method  of  it.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  fluid  contents  of  the  chest  be  serous, 
sero^purulent,  or  purulent.  To  ascertain  this  a 
hypodermic  syringe  may  be  passed  through  the 
wall  of  the  chest,  and  a  sample  of  the  fluid 
drawn  away.  In  this  way  information  is  ob- 
tained as  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  its 
accessibility.  Should  the  tap  be  dry,  it  can  be 
repeated  elsewhere  more  readily,  and  -with  less 
sense  of  failure,  than  the  greater  operation. 
The  precise  place  of  operation  must,  of  course, 
be  chosen  -with  great  care ;  biit,  happily,  there 
is  plenty  of  margin  for  error.  In  an  encysted 
empyema  with  thickened  walls  four  or  five 
punctures  may  be  needed  before  pus  be  reached. 
If  the  issue  be  purulent  two  openings  will  be 
heeded,  when,  after  chbosing  the  second  with 
the  greatest  care,  the  first  may  be  closed ;  if  the 
issue  be  serous,  the  complete  emptying  of  tlie 
cavity  is  not  necessary,  and  not  always  desirable. 
In  cases  of  multilocular  pleuritic  effusion  the 
emptying  of  one  cavity  only  is  of  course  an  in- 
complete measure.  Such  cases  are  unsatisfactan 
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at  best,; and  can  only  b&  tested  .by  repeated 
puncture.  .  ,  .    , 

,  If  there  be  no  special  reason  to  the- contraryj 
tile  (^est  will  be  tapped  on  the,  lateral  or  poste- 
rior aspect,  as  there  is  thus  less  danger  of  in-, 
terference  with  other  organs.!  Beasons  to  the 
contrary  may  present. themselves  in  the  case 
of  adhesions  tying  the  Inng  tothe  sideor  back 
of  the  cavity,  of  lateral,  displacement., of  , the 
heart  in  left-side  effusions,  of  deformities  in  the 
individual,  and  so  forth.  T,he  pointing  of  an 
empyema  forward,  however  well-marked,  ,is  no  in- 
dication for  an  anterior  opening,  as  this  pointing 
will  recede  when  a  posterior  opening,  has  been 
made ;  nor  is  the  faintly  audible  sound  of  respi- 
ration, over  ,the  back  of  the  affected  side  a  reason 
for  declining  •  to  operate  posteriorly,  for,  such, 
faint  sounds  are  often  conveyed  to  the  ear  when 
the  cavity  is  full  of  fluid.  Let  a  minute  scrutiny 
then  be  made  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  aspects 
of  the  chest.  Let  any  bulging  of  intercostal 
spaces  be  looked  for,  as  at  such  a  spot  false- 
membranes  are  probably  scanty  or  thin,  and 
let  the  ribs  be  minutely  examined,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  there  is  room  enough  between 
them  fonthe  insertion  of  a-finger  into  the  cavity, 
if  this  prove  to  be  needful ;  or  that,  in  any  case, 
resection  of  a  rib  may,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 
The  axillary  line  shoiild  be  chosen ,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  effusion  is  ilpelieved  tp  1;^  serous,  If 
it  should  appear  that  the  fluid  is  so  limited  or 
encysted  that  it  does  not  gravitate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity,  a  tentative  puncture  must  be  made 
at  the  duUest  spot,  regard  being  had  lO^f' course, 
to  the  position  of  neighbouring  organs. ,  If  there 
be  no  indication  to  tie  contrary,  we  iflhall. select 
the  fifth  intercps^l.,  space,  a,  little  in  frpnt  of 
tie  axillary  line,  as  our  point  of  entrance,,  or  the. 
fourth  space  on  the  right  side.  _:  .,     , 

The  needle  must  now  be  gently  forced 
through  the  skin,  .and  then  shot  with  :a  sharp 
sudden  thjrnst  trhroagh  the  remaining  tiseiieff  into 
the  cavity,  the  operator  being  careful  to  take 
the  mii  space,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  periosteum 
of  either  rib,  and  the  intercostal  artery.  If 
the  skin  be  thick  it  is  well  to  incise  it;  with  a' 
bistoury  before  inserting  the  needle.  There  is 
no.objection  to  freezing  the skin.befprehand,  but; 
it  is  rarely  desirable.  If  the  fluid  drawn  be  clearly 
serous,  and  the  patient  be  a  child,  or,  the  syringe 
capacious,  it  may  be  well,  if  time  press  not,  to 
wait  a  day  or  two  to  see  whether, this  small 
draught  will  set  up  absorption  of  the  rest. 
Many  such  cases  are  on  record,  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, itwiU  be  needful  to  proceed  to  a  further 
evacuation  of  the;  cavity.  Por  this  a  special  in- 
strument will  be  needed.      i 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  account  of  the  many 
instruments  sold  for  paracentesis  tlioraqis  ; 
almost  any  one  of  them  is  satisfactory..  They 
all  consist  in  a  fine  trocjia'!  or  .perforated  lance- 
headed  needle,  wit;h  an  exhausting  apparatus 
attached  thereto.'  Pumps  of  various  makes 
are  therefore  adapted  tp  t;he  trochars,  bywhich 
the  pressure  of  :th,e  atmosphere  or  the  choking 

*  The  hollow  needles  sometimes  used  have  many 
acawbacks.  They  may  prick  the  lung  and  cause  cough 
or  even  let  air  iuto  the  pleural  cavity,  which,  though  not 
•eptuj,  prevents  expansion  ot  ths  lung..  This,  though  not 
the  only  one,  is  a  sufficient  objection. 


by  dots  may  be  counteracted.  These  pumpg 
are  rather  cumbrous,  and  they  are  liable  to  be 
worked  at  an  excessive  pressure.  The  best 
exhaust  in  ordinary  cases  is  a  column  of  the 
fluid  itself,  which  can  be  made  longer  or  shorter, 
asthe  run  of  the  fluid  seenis  to  indicate.  This 
column  IS  formed  by  attaching  a  long,  fine  india- 
rubber  tube,  at  lea8;t  four  feet  loogt  to  the  collar 
of,  the  trochar,  and  its  length  is  varied  by  eleva- 
tion or  subsidence  of  the  basin  of  water  in  which 
its  dist,al  end  is  placed.  This  tube  has,  o^ 
course,  ths  action  of  a  syphoui  and  by  it  alone, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  we  can  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  The  diameter 
of  the  tube  should  be  small,  or  the  fine  cannlas 
now  in  use  fpr  paracentesis  will  not  feed  1%.; 
moreover,  the  slower  the  issue  of  the  fluid  the 
better.  .It  is  well  to  attach  the  tube  to  a  short 
branch-  of  the  canul^a  issuing  at  a  small  angle 
from  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  containing  a 
stopcock;  in  such  an  instrument  the  trocharworks 
like  a  pi^tqn  in  the  canula,  and  can  only  be  with- 
drawn to  a  point  immediately  beyond  the  opening 
of  the  lateral  channel.  The;  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  on  stoppage  of  tha  cannla 
thetrpcliar  can  at  once  be  so  pushed  up  as  tc^ 
clear  it.  If  there  be  no  piston-trochar  the  canula 
has,  to  be  cleared  by  wires — a  fiidgaty  process, 
and  too  often  in^^cient.  It  may  be  better  indeed 
under  such  Circumstancesto  close  the  wound  and 
reintroduce  it  elsewhere ;  tbus  less  pain  and 
annoyance  is  felt  in  the  end,  and  a  better  result 
obtained,'  As  inflammatory  serous  effusions  are 
certainly  liable  to  turn  into  pus  if  septic  elements 
be  acjmitted  ,tQ  .them  in  the.  smallest,  quantity, 
the  instruments  used  must  be  scrupulously  dis- 
infecte4  and  air  excluded.  If  tbe  distal  en4  of 
the  delivery  tube  be  placed  in  water,  and  tbe 
tube  be  emptied  by  running  the  finger  down  it, 
any  bubbling  will  alm,ost  certainly  point  to 
^pund  of  the  lung.  The  copk  should  be  Wrned 
when  the  patient  is  quiet  and  at  the  beginning 
of  his  expiration.  The  fluid  will  run  at  first  in 
a  steady  stream,  afterwards^  in  gushes  corre- 
sponding tp  the  inspirations,  When  the  fluid 
ceases  to  run,  or  coughing ,  grows  troublesome, 
the  tube  may  be  withdrawn ;  for  if  the  fluid  be 
serous  the  presence  of  a  remnant,  or  more  than 
d;  remnant,  of  the  eSusion  in  the  cavity  is  of  no 
disadvantage,;  if  it  be  Seropurulent  the  cavity 
is  certain  to  refill,  anil  if  it  be  laudable  pus  it 
will  in  all  probability  refill.  On  the  other  haiid, 
when  the  lung  expands  imperfectly,  to  exercise 
strong  suction  upon  the  mediastinum  or  on  the 
abnormally  vascular  pleura  is  to  run  thej  risk'of 
doing,  harm,  The  patient  must  neither  lie  nor  sit 
e'rect,  but  a  semirecumbeht  positioA  should  be 
taken,  with  the  shoulders  raised  upon  pillows. 
If,  there  bp.  any  tendency  to  syncope,  an  erect 
position  will  favour  it,  and  a  recumbent  position 
is  unfavourable  to  operation  arid  to.  escape  of 
fluid.  The  patient  must  be  closely  watched,  and 
the  stopcock  turned  on  the  least  sign  of  fairit- 
ness,  but,  happilyj  this  is  rarely  seen.  Cases 
are  reported  in  which  sudden  death  has  occurred 
during  paracentesis,  or  about  the  time  of  it,  but 
cases  of  sudden  death  are  not  uncommon  in  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  whether  punctured  or  not.  An 
ansesthetic  is  scarcely  required  for  simplo  parar 
centesis.  If  the  ei%e  of  the  canula  present  nr< 
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laisli  ridge  upon  the  trocharthe  stab  is  but  little 

It  is' Tf ell,  if  there  be  no  indication  to  the 
contrary,  to  inject  one-fifth  of  sgrstin  of  morphia 
bene&th  the  skin  after,  the  operation,  torelieye 
imyjnitatioD  either  by  cough  or  otherwise,  and 
to  sflcure  subsequent  rest.    The  stopcock  of.  the 
instrument  will,  of  course,  be   shut  -when  the 
tiochaiis  withdrawn.and  the  puncture  promptly 
dosed  on  withdrawal  by  the  finger.    It  is  well 
to  kesp  the  finger  in  apposition  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  tlien  to  apply  a  simple  lint-pad  'With:  short 
sttipaiof  plaster.    In  &TOurable  cases  no  second 
tapping  isaeeded,  and  the  heart  tends  to  recover 
its  position  on  the  completion  of  the  operatiohj 
moving  threeiuches  pouhaps  in  the  course'  of  it ; 
in'Other  cases,,  even  of  serous  effusion,  the  seve- 
lily  of  the  pleurisy  may  have  so  fettered  th« 
lungfthst  the  readjustment  of  the  parts  is  much 
more  igraiual,  and  the  space  of  the  effusion'  is 
liBocoupied  but  slowly  byithe  imfoldiing  lung  and 
tUe  yielding  of  the  chest-wall  and- mediastinum. 
In.'this  respect  there  is  not  much  i  difference 
betwoen  serous  and  jiuralent  formations,  save, 
of  course,  that  neglected  eases  are  more  likely 
to  have  become    piirulent.'   -A   rapid  return 
toitheuormal  of  the  physicsil  feigns  is  a  very 
good  omen, 'and  in  cases  promptly  dealt  with  is 
DOTliappilf  our  common  experience.    In  cases 
ullich  recover  more  slowly  we  get  less  help  from 
fapbysical  signs,  the  .conditions  withinthe  chest 
luing  in  a  more  stable  state  of  perversion.    In 
(leuco-pneunionia  the  lung  may  not  be' able  to 
^gd  any  more  in  cases  of  paracentesis  for  the 
•^m^i  so  that  only  some  ten  ounces  or  so  may 
tamblainable  by  falling  in  of  .the  i  ribs.     In  two 
oases  in  which  the  present  writer  noted  redupli- 
cation of  the  second  cardiac 'sound  before  tap^ 
ping,  thissign  ceased  at  once  on  the  emptying  of 
the  caviiy.  It  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion for  some  dulness  to  remain  beloT^  the  sca- 
pula, and  this,  alone  is  no  indication  for  repeating 
fciopeiation.       ;i ..  .    '"  •       - 

If'  there  be  any  subsequent,  pain  or  elevation 
of  temperature,  these,  .under  ordinary  circum- 
itanceai  mil  pio.ve  to  be  transient.  If  the  rise 
ofitemperaturecqntinue,  after  the  first  day  or 
two,  the  (pimation  ,oi  pus  is  to  be.  feared.  The 
feimatioa  of  pus,  taoreover,  is  not  infrequently 
Bttendcd'-witb  a  re-awatening  of  pain. '  If  priS 
l()m,.tlie cavity  in  all  Ekelihood  will  soon  refill; 
ai  fna  will  he  'detected  on  puncture.  It  is 
tairaUe,  however,  to, draw  off  a  considerable 
ioratitj  of  a  purulent  efftision  by  Ordinary  tap- 
pin^Wore  proceeding  to  any  furtheroperation, 
uui'tliis  way  any  danger  due  to  the"  sudden 
mptjpng  of  the  whole  -pavity  by  the  radical 
cperatibnisiavoided.. Soon  after,  or  in  one  or  two 
«y«,  according,  to  the  state  of  the  patient,  an 
optag.mustbemade  sufdciently  large  to  per- 
mit of  the  introduction,of  a  sound.  By  means 
M  thesound  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  cavity 
TOtegaugad,  and  the-sound  being  directed  to 
"Mowest  point  in  the  aaUary .or  infra-scapular 
Sf!°  v^ '"'"e  must  be  made  upon  it  into  the 
ta?r,  ,6''  -which  the  latter  will  be  drained 
'„'?'".«'^rop.  It  is  impossible  to  take  too 
TiT  ^°"" '"  '"""^  'he  perfect  freedom  of  this 
E°6'  °'  t"  place  it  at  the  lowest  point  in  the 
"'"J.   ior  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  give 


an  anaesthetic,  that  the  btiSratioh  maj-  be  de- 
liberately perfqrmed.'  Chloroform  seems  to  put 
loss'  strain  upon  the  limited '  breathing  powers 
than  ether  in  these  cases.  If  the  patient  be  of 
spare  body,  let  the  opening  be  taken  below  the 
spine  of  the  scapula;  if  stout'  and ' muscular,  a 
more  lateral  operation  will  prpbS,bly  be  pre- 
fenJed,  though  drainage  is  more  continuous  and 
thorough  by  a  posterior  opening,  and  the  ribs  arS 
there  less  liable  to  fall  together.  After  the  pu« 
has  riin-  out,  the  upper  opening  may'  be'dokea'iii 
the  usual  way.  On  no  account  let  a  drainage- 
tube  be  jmn  through  both  openings,  or  it  will 
act  as  a  seton. 

It  is  of  the  greatest'  possible  importance  that 
aill  the  instruments  in  use  be  disinfected,  and,  it 
is  desirable;  if  possible,  to  do  the  whole  operation 
and  dressings  by  the  antiseptic  method ;  and  this 
is  to  be  followed  up  by  dressing  under  the  sprayi 
From  the  time  of  '  the  operation,  it  has  been 
stttted,'  the  temperature  will  fall  rapidly  to^  the 
normal-;  if  it  rise  again  during  convalescence 
the-rise  will  be  almost  surely  due  tq  ocelusioTl 
of  tho  opeiling.  To  prevent  this  we  insert 
a  drainage-tube.  False-membranes  as  thick  aS 
wash-leather  may  oppose  thpmselves  at  first,  and 
the  tube  therefore,  at  first,  should  be  propor* 
tibnately  large  ;  but  these  soon  break  down  into 
curdy  Shreds,  and  the  tube  may  be  reduced  in 
diameter,  and  inust  be  gradually  cut  away,  as 
secretion  of  pus  diininisheS.  Injections  of  a 
simple  or  antiseptic  character,  into  the  cavity 
of  empyema,  are  in  the  writer's  opinion  to  be 
avoided.  They  are  rarely  of  use,  they  often 
increase  irritation,  and  are  sometimes  attended 
with  distressing  or  alarming  general  symjitoms. 
Tho  great  secret  is  to  secure'  free  and  complete 
drainage ;  if  this  be '  attained  the  cavity  will 
Jurify  itselfi  This  is  as  true  of  closing  cavities 
as  of  freshly-opened  cavities;  for  to  inject 
sinuses,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  adhesion 
and'  closure,  rarely  succeeds  and  often  does 
harm.  In  like  manner  to  probe  the  opening 
of  an  empyeina  is  generally  a  mistake.  If  the 
opening  discharge  for  a  long  period,  it  may  be 
well  once  for  all  to  ascertain  the  length  an^ 
direction  of 'the  sinus,  but  it  is  betteir  to  enlarge 
the  opening  if  necessary,  or  even  to  make  another, 
than  to  fret  the  part  by  repeated  explorations. 
Kesection  6i  a  portion  of  a  rib  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  surgeons,  even  as  a 'part  of  the 
ordinary  operation.  If  a  neglected  empyeini,  have 
shinink  or  discharged  spontaneously,  or  if,  after 
opening,  the  continiiance  of  the  discharge  seem  to 
depend  on  rigidity  of  the  chest-wall  ai^d  arirest 
of  lung,  then  resection  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  two  ortKreO  Tibs  may  carefully  be  considered. 
Iii  this  way  closure  of  the  cavity  may  be  'obtained, 
the  Spino  and  shoulders  becoming  distort'od ;  but 
such  cases  will  become  very  rare  as  diagnosis 
and  early  operative' relief  ■  are  more  generally 
understood.    ■   '  ■      ' 

In  the  exudations  of  tuberculous  or  carcino-' 
matous  disease,  operation  is  often  more  than 
justified'  by- the  temporary  relief  given  to  the 
sufferer.  If  after  the  removal  of  a  collection' 
of  pus  and  the  establishment  of  free  draihagcthe 
discharge  becomes  more  offensive  and  the  feW 
; remain's, -the  disease  is  proba,bly  tubercular  and 
the  forecast  of  the  worst. 
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Sometimes  empyemas  have  been  treated  by 


repeated  aspirations,  instead  of  by  incision  and 
continuous  drainage.  It  is  hopeles^  to  attempt 
the  cure  of  a  sero-pTtrulent  dischaxge  by  this 
inethod,  but  a  collection  of  laudable  pus  once 
removed  by  the  aspira.tor  has  in  rare  ca,ses  failed 
to  return.  The  chance  of  success  by  this  method 
is  too  slight  to  be  looked  for  with  any  confidence, 
and  the  repetition  of  these  aspirations  does  not 
prevent  the  gradual  condensation  of  the  lung, 
nor  the  formation  of  a  pulmonary  fistula.  There 
is  no  difference  in  method  between  the  perfor- 
mances of  these  operations  in  childhood  and  in 
age,  but  in  childhood  recovery  is  generally  more 
rapid  and  sure.  Nor  is  there  any  diiference  of 
methpd  in  operating  upon  a  case  in  which  a 
pulmonary  or  other  ill-placed  fistula  has  already 
formed,  nor  is  the  performance  of  the  operation 
much  the  less  urgent  in  such  cases,  even  if  the 
bronchial  opening  be  free  and  not  valvular. 

It  is  desirable  that  after  each  or  any  removal 
of  fluid  from  the  chest  the  re-expansion  be  as- 
sisted by  respiratory  gymnastics.  The  best 
method  of  obtaining  this  end  is  by  graduated 
exercise;  by  the  ij;(halation  of  compressed  air 
from  one  of  the  apparatus  constructed  for  this 
purpose ;  or  by  residence  at  high  elevations. 

Means  have  been  proposed  by  which  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  an  empyematous  cavity  under 
drainage  might  be, prevented,  and  the  lung  thus 
helped  to  expand  under  inspiration.  The  per- 
manent nee(I  of  absolute  fi;eedom  in  draining  and 
dressing,  however,  must  discourage  the  us^  of 
all  complex  apparatus,  and  if  the  operation  be 
performed  early  and  antiseptically  it  is  mairvel- 
lous  how  well  the  lung  will  recover  itself. 

3.  Pleura,  Air  in. — Stuck.  :  Pneumothorax; 
Vt.  Pneumotharajc ;  Ger.  Laf thrust. 

Definition. — Pneumothorax,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, is  the  state  in  which  the  pleural  cavity, 
normally  vacuous,  or  rather  non-existent,  as  a 
space,  contains  air  or  other  gas  without  inter- 
mixture of  liquid.  If  air  or  gas  be  present, 
together  with  pus,  blood,  or  a  vatery  fluid,  we 
give  to  the  r,esidting  state  the  compound  names 
Pyopnmviothorax,  S(smatopnemruithmax,  and 
'Hydropneumothorax  respectively.  The  gaseous 
contents  in  these  csises  may  precede;  the  entry  of 
the  fluid  or  succeed  it,  and  in  the  Jatter  case  it 
may  perhaps  be  developed  as  a  product  of  decom- 
position. These  co;iditions,  though  not  wholly 
unknown  to  the  predecessor^  of  Laenneo,  never- 
theless were  first  adequately  distinguished  and 
plinically  demonstrated  by  him. 

.SiTiOLOGr.— Pneumothorax  is  a  commoner 
event  than  would  be  supposed,  were  we  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the.  cases  which  have 
received  this  name.  It  is  often  an  ipcjdent  in 
the  course  of  other  diseases,  and  of  none  more 
often  than  phthisis.  Pneumothorax  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  appears  as  a  primary  event  »nd  dis- 
appears again  without  further  complication ; 
more  usually  it  occurs  as  one  result  of  wounds 
of  the  chest,  of  purulent  pleuritis,  of  phthisis, 
or  of  some  rarer  disease,  such  as  ulceration  of 
the  oesophagns  or  stomach,  carcinoma  and  the 
like,  which  effects  an  opening  into  the  cavity. 
If  air  be  mechanically  admitted  to  the  cavity, 
iecomposition  of  its  contents  may  add  to  the 
volume  of  that  which  was  admitted.    Even  in 


those  few  cases  in  which  pneumothorax 
*  idiopathic ' — in  which,  that  is,  we  find  pneumo- 
thorax to  be  the  first,  the  sole,  and  the  last 
morbid  state — we  are  almost  bound  to  assume 
that  this  state  is,  in  fact,  secondary,  and  due  to 
some  perforation  the  cause  and  place  of  which 
escape  our  search.  That  such  cases  do  occur  is 
unquestionable;  the  most  frequent  cause  being  a 
strain,  noticed  or  unnoticed  at  the  moment.  lu 
passing  to  the  cases  of  more  obvious  causation, 
those  due  to  wounds  of  the  chest  are  the  first  to 
meet  us,  and  need  not  detain  us.  That  any  wound 
perforating  the  wall  of  the  chest  and  the  pleura 
will  permit  air  to  be  drawn  by  suction  into  the 
pleural  cavity  is  obvious, 

:  Of  the  same  kind,  but  of  natural  origin,  is 
the  pneumothorax  which  in  empyema  follows 
perforation  of  the  lung  with  ejection  of  the  piu 
upwards,  or  perforation  of  the  chest- wall  by 
natural  ulceration  outwards.  In  these  cases  of 
pyopneumothorax  we  have  to  deal,  of  course, 
with  the  presence  both  of  pus  and  of  air  in  the 
pleura.  Pneumothorax,  though  occurring  but 
in  a  minority  even  of  the  ulcerative  cases  of 
phthisis,  yet  is  frequently  met  with  ■  as  a  com- 
plication. It  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  and  often  escapes 
observation;'  less  frequently  it  is  met  with  in 
the  earlier  stages,  and  is  then  betrayed  at  once 
by  its  symptoms.  Its  occurrence  may  be  aided 
or  sot  by  such  a  strain  as  a  fit  of  coughing. 
That  pneumothorax  is  not  a  more  uniform  result 
of  ulcerative  processes  in  the  lung  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  anticipation  of  a  breach  of  surface 
by  previoits  adhesive  inflammation.  lu  phthisis, 
happily,  the  perforation  as  a  rule  is  minute, 
and  the  quantity  of  matter  escaping  into  the 
cavity  small— so  small  as  to  be  generally  in- 
adequate to  produce  the  physical  signs  of  fluid 
contents.  In  other  cases  the  escape-  is  more 
abundant,  or  a  more  abundant  effusion  comes 
from  the  pleura  itself,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
resulting  irritation.  We  then  have  to  deal  with 
an  obvious  hydropneumcthorax,  or  pyopneumo- 
thorax,' The  opening  by  which  air  escapes  into 
the  pleural  cavity  may  be,  and  often  is,  valvular, 
so  that  its  entty  during  inspiration  may  not 
be  balanced  by  its  exit.  In  this  way  air  may 
accumulate  under  pressure.  If,  as  in  empyema, 
tbs  lung  be  already  collapsed,  this  pressure  is 
the  less  distressing;  if  the  lung  be  wholly 
or  in  part  open,  the  pressure  adds  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  sudden  embarrassment  due  to  rapid 
collapse  of  lung,  and  to  encroachment  lipon 
the  surrounding  parts^  including  the  opposite 
lung.  Air  thus  entering  the  pleural  cavity  is 
often  purifled  from  septic  elements  by  its  filtra- 
tion through  the  lung,  unless  it  pass  through 
cavities  and  alveoli  already  charged  with  septic 
matters.  In  puncturing  the  chest-wall  with  a 
flne  trochar,  in  cases  of  serous  efliisioD,  the  lung 
is  sometimes  wounded,  and  air  escapes  into  the 
pleura.  The  accident  is  an  untoward  one ;  but 
the  air  which  thus  escapes  into  the'  pleura  is  so 
cleansed  by  its  passage  through  a  healthy  \aa% 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  sets  np  no  putrefaction,  and 
is  itself  quickly  absorbed.  The  puncture 'heals 
too  rapidly  to  permit  of  any  continuous  transpi- 
ration, but  the  quantity  suddenly  admitted  may 
add  a  good  deal  ta  the  suffocative  distress  of  tha 
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Mtient,  A  »imU«r  state  of  thiugs  is  not  uncom- 
mosly  seen  in  the  practice  of  the  surgeon,  when 
tn  injviy  'vhich  breaks  a  rib  also  drives  its 
broken  point  or  points  through  the  costal  and 
sulmonoqr  pleurse. 

It  is  said  that  in  emphysema  the  bursting  of 
dilated  lobules  ma;  set  up  pneumothorax,  and 
m  may  vonder  tliat  this  event  should  be  so 
rare.  Perforation  into  the  pleural  cavity  by 
eaaceioiis  or  other  destructive  changes,  either 
in  tiie  lung  itself  or  such  neighbouring  organs 
us  the  (esophagus,  the  stomach,  tho  bowel  or 
connected  ducts,  is  not  very  rare  in  cases  of 
mdignant  disease;  and  the  entry  of  air  and  food 
into  the  pleura  sets  up  suffocative  ^nd  inflam- 
mitocf  symptoms,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
miieries(i  the  last  days  of  life.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  other  vays  of  disease  by  which  air  may 
find  its  way  into  the  pleural  cavity ;  but  the 
linn  description,  with  little  or  no  essential 
difference,  will  apply  to  Sll. 

Anatokical  Cbabactebs. — Under  this  head 
«e  have  little  to  say  in  respect  of  pneumo- 
thorax, and  we  have,  not  here  to  deal  with  the 
further  appearances  of .  hydrothoraz  or  em- 
pyema, A  patient  would  rarely  die  of  simple 
pneomothoiax ;  for  if  death  be  mainly  due  to 
thit,  yet  unless  it  occurred  within  the  first  few 
days  it  is  probable  that  some  degree  of  in- 
lamnution  would  follow  the  disturbance.  In 
tlieTsst  majority  of  cases,  of  course,  the  pneumo- 
thorax is  secondary  to  some  other  disease,  and 
any  Suid  or  other  products  found  wij^h  tho  air 
In  the  chest  may  be  due — not  to  the  mere  ad- 
million  of  septic  air  into  the  cavity,  but  to  the 
admiiiiion  of  decomposing  tissue-elements  into 
it,  As  concerns  the  presence  of  air  alone,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  in  most  cases — espe- 
cially in  the  cases  in  which  air  has  reached  the 
pleura  by  a  valvular  opening — the  aifected  side 
of  the  chest  may  be  visibly  distended.  In  such 
a  cheat  the  pressure  of  the  contained  air  may 
mil  hove  been  not  passive  only  but  active, 
and  on  puncture  the  imprisoned  air  may  escape 
»ith  a  hissing  noise ;  if  the  lung  be  wholly 
retracted,  and  the  air  contained  under  high 
preaauie,  the  out-rush  may  be  very  strong — 
itrong  enough  to  blow  out  a  candle.  This  air 
li  uaually  deoxidised,  and  rich  in  carbonic  acid ; 
if  there  be  decomposing  matters  in  the  cavity,  it 
II  likely  also  to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Neighbouring  parts  will  be  found  more  or  less 
oiilocated  directly  as  the  degree  of  compression 
°J'^ei!ontainedair,and  inversely  as  the  amount 
of  adhesion  limiting  its  extent.  Bilateral  pneu- 
jjothorax  is,  of  courBe,^neompatible  with  life ; 
If  It  be  found  double  wei  may  be  sure  that  one 
Mb  of  it  came  on  at  the  moment  of  death. 

^iMPTOHs.— The  symptoms  of  pneumothorax 
•»  of  course  the  more  distinct,  the  less  the  symp- 
tottij  of  the  primary  malady.  In  those  rare  cases 
in  ■which  pneumothorax  comes  on  apparently  as 
»  primary  disease-that  is,  in  which  the  mode 
M  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  eavity  is 
wet  obicure-we  find  the  chief  symptoms  to 

™<iy«pn(Ea  and  a  sense  of  faintness,  pain  being 
a  lew  uniform  symptom,  and  present  only  when 

ne  entpMce  of  air  is  followed  by  irritation  and 
■nnamaahon  from  the  fluid  or  solid  matters  which 
Kcompony  the  gaseous.    Aseptic  air  alone  does 


not  set  up  inflammation,  nor  much  irritation. 
Fever,  in  like  manner,  depends  not  upon  the  en- 
trance of  air,  but  of  the  irritating  matters  accom- 
panying the  air,  and  exciting  inflammation.  It 
may,  like  the  pain,  be  considerable;  it  may  not  be 
present  at  all ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  lost  in  the 
fever  of  the  primary  malady,  or  show  itself  as  a 
slight  ezafierbation  of  that  fever.  The  dyspnraii, 
in  part  mechanical,  in  part  probably  reflex,  is 
necessarily  attended  by  increase  of  pulse-rate  ; 
the  two  events  being  but  different  aspects  of  the 
same  machinery.  The  degree  of  these  accele- 
rations, as  has  been  hinted,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  previous  accommodation  in  the  chest, 
and  upon  the  amount,  if  any,  of  fluid  and  solid 
concurring  with  the  gaseous  escape.  The  escape 
of  air  with  irritating  matters  suddenly  into  the 
pleural  cavity  of  a  person  suffering  but  little 
from  a  phthisical  ulceration,  or  of  one  surprised 
by  an  accident  in  the  midst  of  health,  will  caus'e 
dyspnoea  almost  suffocative  in  degree,  faintness, 
great' acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  intense  pain. 
If  the  affair  be  more  serious  there  may  also 
be  symptoms  of  collapse,  including  a  &11  of 
temperature,  cold  extremities,  ashen  face,  coUi- 
quative  sweats  and  chill  breath.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  pneumothorax  occurring  towards  the 
end  of  phthisis,  when  a  pulmonary  ulcer  breaks 
into  the  pleura  widely-adherent  about  a  lung 
abeady  half-obliterated,  an  attack  of  chest- 
pain  may  follow  a  bad  fit  of  coughing,  and  be 
often  put  down,  like  the  dyspnoea  and  the  pulse- 
rate,  to  the  fatigues  and  distress  of  a  restless 
night.  The  patient's  general  condition  is  not 
very  markedly  altered  in  such  cases,  and  the 
pneumothoiax  is  often  overlooked.  Cough  and 
expectoration  of  course  assume  no  proportions 
in  simple  pneumothorax ;  but  if  pneumothorax 
be  established  on  the  bursting  of  an  empyema 
into  a  bronchus,  it  is  obvious  that  cough  and 
expectoration  will  be  the  most  prominent  of  the 
symptoms.  It  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that 
emphysema  of  the  skin  may  result  from  the  same 
breach  which  causes  the  pneumothorax. 

Vae  physical  signs  are  as  follows : — The  affected 
side,  in  well-marked  cases,  may  be  enlarged '  in 
girth  and  of  a  rounder  form.  It  is,  moreover, 
still  in  respiration,  the  half  of  the  chest  being 
fixed  in  the  inspiratory  position,  or  only  dragged 
a  little  by  the  efforts  of  the  accessory  musdies. 
Air,  like  fluid,  may  press  down  the  diaphragin, 
thrust  the  mediastinum  aside,  and  change  the 
place  of  the  heart.  And  even  if  the  admission  of 
air  be  not  through  a  valvular  opening,  and  the 
admitted  air  be  passive,  yet,  asDr.  Douglas  Powell 
has  shown,  the  elasticity  of  the  opposite  lung 
will  dislocate  the  parts  to  some  extent.  In  other 
cases,  as  in  pyopneumothorax  with  retraction, 
the  affected  side  often  falls  in  so  as  to  be  of  less 
girth  than  the  sound  side.  In  such  a  case,  of 
course,  there  is  no  tension  of  the  contained  air. 
Vocal  fremitus  must  be  absent  if  the  lung  be 
wholly  collapsed,  or  far  removed  from  the  wall 
of  the  chest ;  if  the  lung  be  adherent  in  part 
to  the  chest-wall,  vocal  fremitus  may  be  pro- 
portionally perceptible,  and  it  may  be  possible 
to  ascertain  by  other  methods  how  far,  if  at  all, 
the  lung  is  adheient  Decubitus  is  usually  on 
the  affected  side. 

Percussion  gives  us  great  assistance  in  the 
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dftectipn  of  pneumotJioTax,  the  sound  'being 
tjinp^iiitie  everywhere  ■whejiei  lung  is  not,  by  »d- 
hfipiw  or  .repression,  kept  in  contact  Tnth  the 
ohesti)Tall„and  often  extending  Jieyond  the  nor- 
mal boundaries  of  the affeoted,. aide.  ,  There  is 
BoWething  about,thelovid,loTr-pitched  and  exten- 
sile (tympaDitic),vibrat)onsof  the.stricikeii  chest 
inpnfumothpraxiwiiiqh.iiai  very  characteristic^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  if  the  pleura 
be  tightly  distended  by  air  under  high  pressure 
tJie  percussion  note  may  jisej  to  positive.dulness, 
and  the  presence  of  fluid  ■VriU  dull  the  percussion 
cgpslderably  or  altogether,  in  districts,  vrhich 
will  vary  with,  the,  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the 
ppsition,  ,of  the  patient.  1  In  jpyflpneumothorax, 
with  a  bi^onchi^fls'tula,  the  jihaxp  line  between 
hyper-re^onance  and  dulness  may  be, changed 
after  a  ,  profi4se  expectoration.  By  percussion 
with  palpation  the  dislocation  of  neighbouring 
pa.rts  and  org5,nB  may  be  ascertained.  The  aujicul- 
tatory  phenomena, pf  pneumothorax  are  curious, 
and  were  tepwn  even  to  Hippocrates.  If  we 
confine  ourselves  to  pneumothorax  pure  and 
simple)  auscultation  is  generally  almost  negative ; 
in  rare  cases  we  may  detect  by  a  blowing  sound 
the  entrance,  and  exit  of  air  by  a  free  opuiing,  but 
in  such  cases  fluid  is  always  present  as  well.  In 
them  there  may  be.  faint  amphoric:  breathing 
and  a,  fBw,,respniuit  nalca,  esparaally  near  the 
shoulder-blade..  Thp  voice  sounds  in  like  manner; 
and  the  cough  may  be  more,  or .  less  amphoric; 
Vesicular,  breathing  is  never  heard.,  In  pneumo- 
thorax, Qiete  is  often  present  the  peculiar  pheno- 
menon called  the  metcUlip  ring.  After  death  this 
metallic  echo  is  always  to  :be  obtaijirf)bnt  during 
life  the,  increased  tension  of  the.gasat  the  higher 
temperature  may  prevent  it.  In  additionto  this 
a  very  clear  cracked-pot  sound  may  be  heard  in 
some  cases  ot  pyopneumothorax  with  a  wide 
fistula.  The  metallictinkle  of  suceussion,  which 
was    ^nown   to,  Hippocrates,    consists ,  in  the 


echo, of  splashing  or  dripping  fluid  in  the  air- 
containing  pleural  cavity  ;  and  indeed .  other 
sounds  generated  inside  the  patient,  such  as  the 
heart-beat;  cough,  &c.,  may  take  this  metallic 
resonance  from  the  ches^oatity,  and  may  betray 
pneumothorax  or  illustrate  it.  In  the  same  case, 
at  different  times,  such  souqds  may  be  heard,  or 
maybe  inaudible — changes  which  are,  perhaps, 
due  either  to  mechanical  conditions  dependent 
upon  adhesions,  the  formation  of  false-mem- 
brones,  the  shape  of  the  caVity,  or  the  tension 
of  the  contained  gases.  See  Fhvsical  Exa- 
mination. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax 
by  the  signs  and  symptoms  Abovemamed'is  not 
difficult,  if  the  occurrence  of  it  he  sudden  and 
the  patient  not  too  ill  to  resent  examination.  If 
the  presence  of  adhesions  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  these  symptoms,  the  case  may.  be  more 
obscure,  but  by  so  much  the  less  serious.  As,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  an  enormous  moist  cavityit  is 
conceivable  that  metallic  iand  suceussion  sounds 
may  be  heard,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  pyopneumo- 
thorax, restricted  by  adhesions  to  small  diinen>- 
sions,  might , simulate  a  cavity.  Inde'ed,  diag- 
nosis might  be  impossible  in  such  ■  cases,  but 
speaking  generally,  the  dulness 'and  retraction 
of  the  chest-waU  over  a  cavity  would  assist  the 
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vation  of  the  diaphragm,  or  diaphragmatic  her- 
nia, could  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  pneumothorax 
by  anyone  who  fairly  took,  into  consideration  all 
the  facts  aadj  history  of  the  case.  A^  empy^ 
ema,  especially  in  children,  is  liable  to  lead  to 
purulent  pericarditis,  so  may  pyopneumothorax 
by  perforative  process  have  pyopneumdipericar- 
dium  added'  to  it.  Emphysema  of  the,  lungs 
gives  rise  to, tympany  sometimes  as  great  as  of 
pneuinothorax.  Emphysema,  however,  is  ,always 
twD-sided,  and  rarely  dissociated  from  aibilus 
or  other,  sign  of  open,  .bronchial  tubfcs. .  In  cases 
of  pyo-^  or  sero-pneumothorax  there  may  be  gT;eat 
difficulty  in  determining  the  quantities ;  of  fluid 
and  of  gas  respectively  in  lie  cavity ;  as  much  as 
three  quaflbs-  of  fluid  may  co-exist  with  a  great 
deal  of  resonance  above  it.  Tapping  alone  could 
decide  the  matter,  and  in  such  a  case  would  pro- 
bably be  indicated.  ! 

PnoGNOsis. — This  obviously  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  causes  and  coiAsomitants  of  the  pneumo- 
thorax, that  &ny!  general  estimate  of  itis  impos- 
sible. The.  tendency  of  air  in  the  pleura,  is  to 
absorption.  The  .prognosis  of  chest-wounds,  of 
phtiiais,  of;  empyema,  contains  differences  too 
wide  for  formulation^-  It  is  asserted  that  pneumo:- 
thoras^  by  the  sudden  oppression  of  the  lungi 
through  the  in-rushing  air,  may  causa  rapid,  and 
even  sudden  death.  ■  ,     -   i     "/-  . 

Teeatment.. — The  treatment  of  pnenmothoraS 
in  like  manner  .must  depend  greatly  upoQ  the 
nature  I  of  the  i  primal^  malady.  In  pyopneu.' 
mothorax  from  empyema  operation  ,is  -the  fiwt 
necessity  in  a  .patient  of  sound  constitntioni 
,Whether  in  any  given  case  of  phthisis  pyopneu- 
mothorax, should  be  .dealt, with  by  operation 
■may  become  a  question — ^but  a  question  ustiallyi 
of  course,  to  be  rdecided  in  the  negatiye.  >  In 
such  cases  opiates  alone  are  our  resource.  .StiU, 
a^casP  may.be  imagined  in. which  the  urgency  of 
operation  may  outweighs  its  risks.,  In  wounds 
pf  the  chest.: wall,  or  of  the  pulmonary  plepa, 
.the  puncture  rarely  closes  so  soon  as  to  impiason 
the  air  is,a  state  of  higtier  tension  than  .theiatr 
mosphere.  Such-  a  tbing  may  occur,  howeTer, 
and  the  displacement  of  cnrgans  and.  respiratoi^ 
distress  may  indicate,  that  relief  is  urgently 
needed]  If  it  be,  a  fine  tzociharmay  be  inserted 
into  .the  (^est,  and  by  means  of,.a  tube. sir  may 
be  vpermittfid.to  .escape  through  water  imtil  equi,- 
libjnnin/ik  re-established.  The  hypodermiii  use 
of  morphia' is  as  vahiabledn  soothing  the  pain 
and  distress  of  pnennlothorax  as  of  like  suffering 
elsewhere.  Walshe  recommends  general  bleedr 
ing,  if  admissible,  or  in  any  case  free, dry-cup- 
ping of  the  affected,, side..  Among  drugs  he 
chiefly  recommends  musk,  in  five-grain  doses, 
and  very  small  inhalatioiis  of  chloroform.' 

i.  Pleura,  Dropsy  of.T— Stkon.  :  Hydrotho- 
rax ;  Fr.  Hydrothorax ;  Ger.  Brustwaeaersueht. 

DsFiKiiios. — As  the  'word  implies.this  is  the 
terni  given  to  simple  aqueous  effusions  into  .the 
thoracic  cavity.  ■■ 

Desceiption. — Hydrothorax  is  not  to  be 
classed  -with  the  effects  of  inflammation,  but  with 
dropsies  c^BCwhere,  and  is  the  coinpanion  in  many 
cases  of  ascites  and  anasarca.  In  :other  cases  it 
exists  alone,  but  is  rarely  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  thorax,  and  perhaps  never  exists  as  a  i  ' 


diagnosis.    Distension  pf  the  stomach,  with  ele-  I  malady.    We  may  say  generally  that  it  is  liable 
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to  nrise  under  the  following  ciroumstances  :— 
when  the  whole  circniation  is  so  impeded  that 
■cnons  pre«suie  is  increased— as,  for  instance,  in 
(ijsease  of  the  mitral  valve  or  its  orifiee;  when 
veioiu  arrest  is  due  to  some  local  causes,  as  for 
instance,  to  the  pressure  of  localised  swellings 
upon  veins,  or  tq, venous  thrombosis ;  rwheu  the 
biondiial  glands  are  enlarged;  when  in , renal 
disease  the  removal  of  water  -from.  the:. system 
is  checked;  or,  finally,  when  the  quality  of  the 
vrholp  blood  is  so  deteriorated  by  disease,  or 
the  ciiciilation  is  sOiChangedity  cold,  or, other 
luch  general  influence,  that  its  serum  tends  to 
exude  passively  from  the  vessels.  In  the  first 
and  third  cases  we  should  e?ppct  to  find  drcipsy 
irbofh  pleural  cavities,  in  the  second  case  the 
wmsudation  mjight  be  limited  to  one  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
(uph -transudations  rarely  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  the  two  cavities,  and>  -  indeed  the 
ci)Pte;)ts  of  one  of  them  is  often  so  small  in 
TWime  that  the  hydrothorax  may  seem  to  be 
oiiilateral.  As  a  matter  of ,  experience  Hydrd- 
thorax  is  chiefly  seen  in  diseases  of  the-  heart 
and  kidneys,  in  scarlet  fever,  in  septic  and  other 
diseases  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  cancerous  and 
other  cachexias,  whether  there  be  local  disease 
ofthe^leuraor  not. 

Diisdosis.— The  diagnosis,of  hydrothorax  and 
its  neasnre  are  easy,  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
tlie  eSiisions  are  restrained  by  adhesions.  The 
Iwg floats  more  readily  than  in  pleuritic  effu- 
'  lion,  and  the  diaphragm  often  retains  its  normal 
relations.  .,;  ;j  ,  •  .    .■  ,     ; 

i^ffii^^jSirr.— ilydrothorax  in  the  majority  of 
oS6^Siji6t.fprmidaMe  in  itself,  and ,  (being  not 
unoominonly  an  event  of  the  last  days  of  life)  is 
jefliap! '  only,  noticed  at  the  autopsy.    Diuretics 

fJlhydragogue  purgatives  act  more  readily  in 
jfomorax  than  in  inflammatory  serous  effii^ 
siont.  Still,  if  it  .increase  so  far  as  ta  harass  the 
breathing  or  to,  add'  to  the  dangers  of  the  disease, 
the  flnid  may  be  drawn  away  by  a  fine  trochar 
without  any  fear  of  purnlent  change.  ■  It  is  weU, 
however,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
AMtjlest  the,  fluid' have  in.  any  degree  an.  in- 
JMiiiimtory  nature,  as  it  .may  well  have  in 
icailatiua  or  nephritis,  for  instance.  The  opera- 
tion may  be  ,repeated  a  great  number  of  times  if 
ISfWimnlations  make  it  necessary.  The  fluid, 
if  shoUy  nott-inflammatory,  will  appear  as  a 
fKejtjsh  or, yellowish  transparent  wj^ter,  cou- 
tamjngiioelots  nor  coagulating  in  the  vessel  ;.it 
WU  not.contain  porpnscular  element^.  The  prer 
smeeof  a  corpusoilarprecipitate,  or  any  troub- 
MgiQf  the  i5))|L  will  at  once  ^gest  a  degree  of 
ptantis. '(In,^eart:di8eas6-with  much  venous 
sasis  thf  efiusion  is  not  rarely  tinged  with 
blood.  If  there  be  coagulation,  however,  the 
eltusion  is  probably  inflammatory.  ,    ■ 

J^iHeura,  Hesmorrhage  into.^  SraoN. : 
WWwroa;.— Bloodstained  effusions  may  occur, 
J»:  w  have  said,  even  in  simple  pleurisy,  but 
»me,oo]nimonly  in  such  conditions  as  scurvy, 
WMi<!le,.cancers,andthe  like.  .A  purely  Ban- 
s''i°^™  "  generally  -the  result  of 
Zr-'^i''^'''''^^'  or  its  viscera;  b^t'itmay 
?™  ansa  from  within,  as  from  rupture  of  the 
can«/'J?v"'  *''™™m,  or  from  a  bleeding 
""««.    Ihe  means  of  examination  or  treat- 
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ment  of  such  cases,  in  so  t&r  as  these  are 
possible,,  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
sections.  Haemorrhage  into  tho  pleura  from  di- 
rect extravasation  may  be  left  awhile,  on  the 
chance  of  reabsorption,  If  this  does  not  seem 
on  the  way,  a  tentative  pun^turB  may  be  made. 
If  the  issue  ijB  ichorous,  the  patient  will  pro- 
.bably.become  febrile,  and  the  major  operation 
be  needed  sooner  or  later. 

C.  Pleura,  Morbid  Qrowthh^  in.  — The 
pleura  enjoys  no  complete  freedom  from  the  inva- 
sion of  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous  growths ; 
but  the  former  class  of  growths  are  very  rare,  ex- 
cept as  intrusions  from  neighbouring  parts.  Can- 
cer is  found  less  rarely.  The  frequency  of  mam- 
mary cancer  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pleura 
to.the  breast^  increases  the  danger  of  secondary 
mischief  iu.theformeospart.  Pleural  mischief 
is,  indeed,  a  common  consequence  of  mammary 
cancer,  and  may  be  the  fatal  conclusion  of  a 
case.  It  cecum's  after  or  before  operations,  of  ex- 
cision. From  the  cancer  in  the  wall  of  the  chest 
simple  inflammation  often  extends  to  the  pleura, 
and  produces  the  usue^I  results. .  In  otiher  cases 
the  cancerous  growth  is  jtself  propagated  to  the 
costal  pleura,  and  spreads  from  thence.  The 
cancer  :is  usually  s'een"iu'  the  form  of  small 
flatteiled  or  'rounded  elevations,  rich  in  blood- 
vessels. If  septic  '  matters  escape  into  the 
pleural  cavity  its  effusions  may  soon  become 
putrid.  It  is  said  that  a  rapid, degeneration  of 
cells,  either  cancerous  or  tubercular,  may  give 
rise  to  a  quantity  of  fat-droplets  so  great  that  a 
layer  of  fat  may  be  seen  to  stand  oil,  the  top  of 
the  serosity  withdrawn  by  tapping.  Blood,  too, 
easily  issues  from  highly  vascular  formations — 
whether  cancerous,  tubercular,-  or  simply  inflam- 
matory;; .and  may  be  seen  in  the  fluids  after 
withdrawal.  ,  ,.-.-- 

•'There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the,sy'mptorii3  and 
'sig;ns'of  such  cases  that  has  not  heen  said  already 
under  the  more  general  heads  of  Ltjngs,  Morbid 
Growths  in ;  'MmaxsofiViiiJ.  Diseases  of ;  and 
Pleurisy.  The  diagnosis  of  cancerous  or  other 
such  masses  from  their  own  effusions  or  from 
simple  effusions,  let  it  be  frankly  repeated,  is 
soinetim,eB  impossible  without  the  needle.  The 
prognosis  in  such  cases  will  not  depend  upon  the 
pleuritic  changes  alone ;  and  the  only  remark  to 
he  made  on  their  treatment  is  that  paraeentesi^i 
in  the  secondary  effusions,is  not  wholly  to  ,be 
declined^  Some  such  patients  .have  obtained 
fromrepeated' puncture  not  only  a  prolongation 
of  life,. but,  also,  great  relief  of  suffering; 

,      ■    I  ;  T.  GtiproBD  Alleuxt. 

PIiETJBODYNIA  {'J^-eyph,  the  side,  and 
oSivTit  pain). — Stnon.  :  intercostal  myalgia; 
Fr.  Plmrodynie ;  Ger.  Seitenschmers. — A  name 
for  muscular  rheuinatisiti'  or  cramp  affecting  the 
chest-wall.  See  Cbamp  ;  and  EheumatisM,  Mrs- 

CTTLAK. 

PLBTTEO-PK-ETJMOlflA.  — This  com- 
pound word  signifies  a  combanation  of  inflamnj*- 
tion  of , the  pleura  and  of  the  lung  itself.  In  all 
cases  of  acute  pneumonia  there  is  a  certain  d&. 
gree  of  pleurisy  <  corresponding  to  the  inflamed 
lung;  but  it  is  of  little  or  ho  practical  significance, 
there  being  only  some. exudation  on  the  pleural 
surfaces.     Pleuro-pneumonia  implies  that  the 
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two  morbid  conditions  are  actually  associated  in 
various  degrees,  giving  rise  to  their  respective 
pathological  changes,  and  each  thus  influencing 
the  eymptoms  and  physical  isigns.  Individual 
cases,  therefore,  present  many  diversities,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  different  ways  and  degrees  in 
which  the  two  diseases  are  combined.  It  may 
happen  that  they  are  associated  from  the  first ; 
or  one  may  supervene  during  the  progress  of  the 
other,  in  this  way  modifying  its  course,  and  not 
oncommonly  rendering  the  diagnosiii  more  or  less 
obscure  and  difficult.  It  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  exact  conditions  present  in  the  chest  under 
Buch  circumstances  can  only  be  positively  deter- 
mined by  adequate  physical  examination;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  pleuritic  and  pul- 
monary conditions  will  each  tend  to  modify  the 
signs  produced  by  the  other.  No  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  prognosis  or  treatment, 
but  every  case  must  be  regarded  on  its  own 
merits,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  articles  which  treat  of  pneumonia 
and  pleurisy  respectively.  See  Luuos,  Diseases 
of;  and  Plbuba,  Diseases  of. 

Fhedebick  T.  Eobkets. 

FIiETJBOTHOTOIfOS  (ir\ci>p(!0ev,  later- 
ally, and  rtfros,  tension). — A  form  of  tetanic 
spasm,  in  which  the  body  is  bent  towards  one 
side.     See  TsTAirns, 

PLICA  POLONICA  (base  Latin).— 
Stoon.  :  Pr.  la  Pliqae;  Ger.  Weichsehopf. — An 
alteration  in  the  direction  of  tiie  hair,  attended 
with  matting  or  felting,  and,  resulting  from 
neglect.    See  Haib,  Diseases;  of. 

PLOMBlilBBS,  in  Prance.— Simple 
thermal  waters.     See  KinebaIi  Watebs, 

FNEXJMATOCIIIilE]  (mtifiui),  the  lung, 
and  leliKri,  a  tumour).— Hernia  of  the  lung.  See 
LiTNQS,  Halpositions  of. 

FNSTTMOaASTBIC  NSRVS,  Diseases 
of. — Synoji.  :  Ft.  Maladies  du  Kerf  FneumOffos- 
trigue;  Ger.  Krankkeiten  des  Vagus. — Of  all  the 
cranial  nerves,  the  pneumogjastric  has  the  most 
extensive  distribution,  supplying  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  lungs,  heart,  oesophagus,  and  stomach, 
and  even,  in  part,  the  intestines  and  the  spleen. 
In  some  of  the  so-called  functional  diseases  of  the 
organs  which  it  supplies,  its  action  is  conspicu- 
ously deranged.  The  symptoms  of  its  disease 
are  thus  very  extensive,  and  it  will  be  well  first 
to  describe  them  generally,  and  afterwards  to 
consider  in  detail  those  which  merit  separate 
description. 

Some  of  the  functions  of  the  vagus  depend  upon 
fibres  of  the  spinalaccessory  which  join  it,  but  it 
is  convenient  to  consider  these  in  this  article. 

The  pneumogastric,  it  will  be  remembered, 
arises  from  the  side  of  the  medulla,  between  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  above,  and  the  spinal  acces- 
sory below,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hypo- 
glossal. The  fibres  of  origin  come  from  a  tract 
of  grey  matter  which  is  continuous  below  with 
the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessoiy,  and  above  lies; 
in  the  calamus  scriptorius,  between  the  hypo- 
glossal and  internal  auditory  nuclei,  while  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  more 
deeply  seated,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pha- 
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ryngeal.  The  trunk  of  the  nerve,  after  receiving 
fibres  from  the  spinal  accessory,  and  giving  off 
some  small  branches  (of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  one  to  the  external  ear),  passes  down  the 
neck,  behind,  and  in  the  same  sheath  with,  the 
carotid  artery;  enters  the  thorax  on  the  right 
side,  over  the  subclavian  artery,  and,  on  the  left, 
between  the  subclavian  and  the  carotid ;  passes 
through  the  thorax  beside  the  CESophagus ;  and 
ends  in  branches  to  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  in- 
testines. The  most  important  branches  are  the 
pharyngeal,  which,  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
forms  the  plexus  of  the  same  name ;  the  superior 
laryngeal ;  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  which  passes 
back,  the  left  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the 
right  around  the  subclavian  artery;  branches 
to  the  (esophagus ;  pulmonary  branches  which, 
by  means  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  supply  the 
lung ;  and  branches  which  form  the  cardiac  plexus 
for  the  heart. 

JEtioloot. — The  deep  position  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric and  its  branches  preserves  it  from  sonje 
forms  of  damage,  although  its  extensive  course 
renders  it  liable  to  suffer  from  many  causes.  The 
nucleus  in  the  medulla  may  be  damaged  by  local 
softening,  hemorrhage,  or  slow  degeneration; 
but  in  all  these  cases  other,  adjacent,  nuclei 
suffer  (see  LABio-QLosso-LAByNGEAi,  Pabaltsis). 
The  nerve,  at  its  origin  froni  the  medulla,  may 
be  compressed  by  thickening  of  the  meninges, 
growths  from  the  meninges  or  bones,  or  aneur- 
ism of  the  vertebral  artery.  Affections  of  the  . 
nerve  due  to  syphilis  are  almost  always  the 
result  of  meningeal  disease  in  this  situation. 
Other  adjacent  nerves  commonly  suffer  at  the 
same  time.  The  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  some- 
times, but  rarely,  implicated  in  punctured  or 
gunshot  wounds  ;  incised  and  lacerated  wounds 
damaging  it  are  usually  immediately  fatal  from 
lesion  of  the  large  blood-vessels  to  which  it  is 
contiguous.  In  surgical  operations  the  trunk 
and  branclies  of  the  nerve  are  occasionally  in- 
jured. The  trunk  has  been  tied  in  ligature  of 
the  carotid,  and  divided  in  the  removal  of  deep- 
seated  tumours.  In  such  operations  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  it  is  often  also  difficult  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  In  excision 
of  an  enlarged  thyroid  both  recurrent  laryngeals 
have  been  repeatedly  excised,  from  the  time  of 
Galen  down  to  the  present.  Sarcomatous  and 
other  tumours,  aiid  enlarged  glands,  may  com- 
press or  involve  the  nerve  in  almost  any  part  of 
its  course  S  and  interference  with  its  function  es- 
pecially occiirs  from  such  disease  in  regions  limi- 
ted By  rigid  structures,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
heck,  near  the  skull,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thora^'.  Aneurisrns  may  compress  the  nerve  or 
its  branches ;  and  the  recurrent  laryngeals  suffer 
from  this  cause  with  especial  frequency,  because 
they  pass  round  large  blood-vessels.  The  left 
suffers  much  more  frequently  than  the  right,  be- 
cause the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  more  frequently 
affected  by  aneurism  than  the  subclavian.  An 
enlarged  thyroid  may  compress  the  recurrent 
laiyngeal  nerves,  and  symptoms  due  to  such  com- 
pression may  vajy  with  the  varying  size  of  the 
tumour.  The  nerve  iS,  in  rare  cases,  the  seat  of 
neuroniata.  Ntnritis  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
due  to  cold,  is  supposed  to  be  an  occasional  cause 
of  symptom*,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 
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gome  toxic  influencas,  and  especially  the  poisons 
of  diphtheria  and  lead,  may  ffieot  it,  probably  by 
uiiug  on  its  central  origin. 

SnirTOMS.— It  mast  be  remembered  that  the 
mm  nerve,  besides  containing  motor  fibres  for 
the  phsrynx  and  larynx,  is  the  chief  afferent  nerve 
for  the  respiratory  centre.  It  contains  acceler- 
ating and  inhibitory  fibres  for  this  centre,  but 
the  former  preponderate,  so  that  experimental 
dinsion  of  the  nerve  in  an  animal  renders  the 
lapirations  less  frec^uent,  but  deeper,  while  sti- 
miUittion  of  the  divided  (central)  end  quickens 
the  respiration,  and  may  even  arrest  it  in  tetanic 
itsndsllu.  The  inhibitory  fibres  are  contained 
chiefly  in  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  their 
gtimiUation  arrests  the  respiration  in  muscular 
relaxation.  It  is  the  iiihibitory  nerve  of  the 
heart;  slight  stimulation  increasing  the  diastolic 
periods,  and  stronger  stimulation .  arresting  the 
action  of  that  organ.  On  division  of  the  nerve 
the  cardiac  contractions  are  accelerated.  It  has 
heen  said  to  contain  trophic  fibres  for  the  heart 
and  lungs,  but  this  is  not  certain.  The  pneumo- 
gastric  is  an  afferent  nerve  for  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  the  action  of  which  is  lowered  by  its 
itinmiation,  so  that  the  arteries  throughout  the 
body  are  relaxed.  It  ia  the  motor  and  sensory 
neive  for  the  cesophagus ;  the  sensory  nerve  for 
the  stomach;  and  partly  also  the  motor  nerve 
foithe  stomach  land  intestines. 

8;rmptoins  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vagus  are 
more  frequently  met  with  than  those  which  result 
&om  its  irritation.  Occasionally  both  are  com- 
bined, Laryngeal  spasm  and  vomiting  are  the 
itiitative  symptoms  most  commonly  met  with, 
but  occaaonally  cardiac  inhibition  occurs.  Czer- 
mali,  for  instance,  was  able  to  arrest  his  heart  for 
a  fev  beats  at  will,  by  pressing  a  small  tumour 
ef  the  neck  against  his  pneumogastric.  Cgncato 
had  a  patient  in  whom  a  similar  inhibition  could 
lecansedhy  pressure  on  the  right  nerve.  The  in^ 
creased  frequency  of  pulse  which  corresponds  to 
it!  paralysis  has  been  several  times  noted,  and 
ha«  oocasionally  been  associated  with  diminished 
frequency  of  re^iration,  although  the  laryngeal 
pataljsis,  also  Resulting,  has  often  obscured  the 
effect  on  the  respiratory  movements.  Boux  tied 
the  trunk  of  the  vagus  with  the  lef;t  carotid;  in- 
itaiftly  respiration  was  arrested,  but  the  pulse 
m  slso  jetarded.  The  ligature  was  imme- 
JiJlely  relaxedj  but  the  pa);ient  died,  in  half  an 
■T\  ^°^^  ''^  'i'^  ^^^  nerve  with  the  caro- 
lid;  me  patient,,  who  was  conscious,  immediately 
Med  out, '  I  am  suffocated ! '  and  his  voice  te- 
f»iue  hoarse.  He  recovered,  but  the  hoarseness 
Mtinned  for  six  months.  A  good  example  of  in- 
"netencemth  the  functions  of  the  vagus  has  been 
twtded  iy  Guttmann.  A  lad,  after  diphtheria, 
Piesentedparalysis  of  the  palate  and  of  one  sfer- 
JomMtoid.,  His  respiration  quickly  became  re- 
MCM  to  twelve  per  minnto.'and  very  la'bouied, 
pile  his  pulse  rose  to  120,  and  he  died  in  a  few 
mm.  In  many  other  cases  a  similar  change  in 
™  pules  and  respiration  has  been  noted,  and 
ai°  '  P»"e-ratio  of  160-200.  In  the  face  of 
uie8B0bservations,and,of  experiments  on  animals, 
bem!?,  "^.*^  nnderstanCa  fact  said  to  hare 
g  obeerved  by  BiUroth,  who  excised  half  an 
hi  atl  *°°"?'°Sastric,  which  was  implicated 
°""»ont,  without  any  resulting  symptoms. 
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The  important  central  relations  of  the  vagus 
above  alluded  to  cause  derangement  oi  its  func- 
tion to  form  part  of  many  so-called  functional 
disorders  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Its 
nucleus  forms  part  qf,  or  is, connected  with,  the 
respiratory  centre,  which  is  conspicuously  dis- 
turbed in  hydrophobia  and  some  other  diseases. 
The  phenomena  of  '  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,'  or 
'  respiration  of  ascending  and  descending  rhythm,' 
are  probably  the  result  of  lowered  action  of  the 
respiratory  or  pneumogastric  centre  {aee  ^esfi- 
RATioN,  Disorders  of ), .  This  symptom  is  meit.  with 
in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  uraemia,  meningitis,  and 
in  some  cardiac  diseases.  The  central  connections 
of  the  vagus,  in  the  hemispheres,  extend  to,  or  are 
connected  with,  those  parts  which  are  concerned 
in  emotion,  and  it,is  probably  through  the  agency 
of  this  nerve  that  the  heart's  action  is  affected 
in  excitement  and  fear.  In  many  epileptic  fits 
the  central  representations  of  the  nerve  are  the 
parts  through  which  the  consciousness  is  first  af- 
fected, and  hence  the  so-called  '^pigastrip  aura.' 

A  similar  disturbance  seems  to  be  th?  cause  of 
the  globus  hystericus  and  of  the  laryngeal  spasm, 
which  a^e.  conspicuous  in  some  epileptic  and  hys- 
teroid  seizures.  The  nerve  is  closely  connected 
with  the  centre  or  nerves  for  equilibration,  so  that 
severe  vertigo,  on  whatever  dependent,  is  often 
followed  by  vomiting..  The  pneumogastric  nu- 
cleus is  contiguous  to  the  internal  auditory  nu- 
cleus, and  part  of  the  auditory  nerve,  tliat  yhich 
comes  from  the  semicircular  canals  (the  space- 
nerve  of  Cyon)  is  known  to  )>e  concerned  in  equi-, 
libration.  In  the  vertigo  which  results  from 
disease  of  this  nerve,  or  qf  the  canals  (labyrin- 
thine or  auditory  vertigo)  vomiting  is  very  com- 
mon, and  the  nausea  and  retching  of  sea-sickness 
are  pro})ably  due  to  the  deranged  action  of  ^tl^e 
semicircular  canals,  in  consequence  of  the  motion 
affecting  the  pneumogastric  centre.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  connection  of  the  vagus  with  the 
equilibrial  nerves  is  by  means  of  the  cerebellum, 
disease  of  which  so  constantly  causes  vpmitdng, 
although  this  connection  has  hot  yet  been  traced. 
Conyersely,  gastric  disturbance  of  the  vagus  is 
often  accompanied  by  vertigo,  especially  when 
combined  with  pre-existent  imperfect  action  of 
the  auditory  nerve. 

1.  Pharyngeal  Branches. — The  branches  of 
the  pneiunogastr;c  vrhich  enter  the  pharyng^l 
plexus  supply  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  soft  palate,  Some  have  asserted  that 
all  the  pharyngeal  branches  are  derived  from  the 
spinal  accessory;  the  pathological  evidence  that  the 
branches  to  the  soft  palate  are  derived  from  this 
source  is  very  strong,  since  when  one  vocal  cord 
is  paralysed  from .  disease  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  accessory,  the  levator  palati  on  the  same 
side  is  a.lways  paralysed,  and  very  often  the 
tongue.    See  FujiTE,  Paralysis  of. 

(^)  Paral^m. — .Etiologt.— The  most  com- 
mon cause  of  paralysis  of  the  pharynx  is  disease 
of  the  origin  of  tlie  nerve  in  the  medulla;  such 
disease  commonly  also  involves  adjacent  nuclei 
(see  LABio-ai.osso-LABVirG£Ai,  Pabalysis).  Pa- 
ralysis may,  however,  result  froiu  meningeal 
disease  outside  the  medulla,  from  disease  qf  the 
bones  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  but  scarcely  ever 
from  disease  outside  the  skull.  It  ocdasionallT 
forms  part  of  diplitheritic  paralysis.      ' 
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Symptoms. — ^The  chief  symptom  is  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  Food  lodges  in  the  pharynx  about 
the  ejjiglottie,  and  small-  policies  and  liquids  may 
enter  the  larynx.  If  tns  J)aralysis  is  limited  to 
the  superior  constrictor,  liquids  may,  it  is  said, 
be  forced  up  into  the  nose  'by  the  contraction  of 
the  middle  constrictor ;  but :  t  is  doubtful  whether 
this  occurs  unless  the  palate  also  is  paralysed. 
The  affection  of  one  nerve  causes  only  slight 
trouble  in  deglutition,  no  doubt  because  of  the 
circular  arrangement  of  the  mused  ar  fibres. 

DiiG*osis.-^The  only  conditions  with  which 
paralj-5;s  of  the  pharynx  can  be  confounded  are 
sgABta  a,nd  organic  disease.  The  writer  once  saw 
an  elderly  man  with  distinct  pharyngeal  para- 
lysis, who  had  been  sent  to  an  eminent  surgeon 
beeKuse  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  was  supposed 
to  indicate  cancer  ofthe  throat.  A  csrefuil  exa^ 
ruination  is  usxially  sufficrentfor  the  distinction. 

(2)  Spaam. —  Spasnr  of  the  pharynx  may  be 
recognised  by  its  parloscysriial  character,  and  is 
almost  always  part  of  'functional'  nervous  dis- 
ease. It  forms  part  ofthe  spasm  of  hydrophobia ; 
and  occurs  in  hysteria,  and  in  some  other 
allied  states.  Individuals  are  sometimes  met 
with  who  are  unable  to  take  food  except  when 
alone,  so  great  is  the  amount  of  pharyngeal  spasm 
which  the  presence  of  others  induces.  ' 
-  2. '  Iiaryngeal  Branches. — It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  of  the  two  laryngeal  nerves,  the 
superior  is  the  sensory  nerve  for  the  latynx,  and 
also  supplies  motor"  power  to  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle,  which  is  the  tensor  of  the  coi^ds ;  while 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  is  pUi-ely  ttOtor,  and  sujF 
plies  the  other  muscles.  The  motor  fibres  of  both 
are  derived  from  the  spinal  accesSOr<y.  Of  the 
muscles,  the  most  important  in  iregard  to  para.' 
lysis  are  the  chief  abductor,  the  posterior  crioo^ 
arytsenoideuB  (which  draws  th6  postero-extemal 
angle  of  the  arytenoid '  cartilage  backwfunis,  and 
so  moves  the  processus  vocalis  outwards);  the 
chief  adductor,  the  lateral  crico-arytsehoideUS 
(which  draws  the  postero-external  angle  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  outwards,  and  thus  the  pro^ 
cessus  vocalis  inwtards) ;  and  the  aryt-aenoideus 
(which  approximates  the  two  aryttaoid  carti- 
lages). Other  muscles,  acting  at  the 'same  time, 
increase  the  power  of  closure. 

(1)  Paralysis. — Only  paralysis  of  the  Sbdue- 
tors  and  adductors  need 'be  diseussed  in  this 
article.  That  of  the  tensors  and  laxors  bf  the 
vocal  cords,  although  'very  important  among 
laryngeal'  diseases,  is  always  the  lesult'of  local 
conditions,  not  of  lesions  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve.     ' 

JE'noLoaT.— Almost  all  diseases  of  the  nerve- 
trunk  affect  the  fibres  to  the  larynx,  the  only 
exception  being  the  discEises  of  the  tiTunk  below 
the  origin  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  Syphilitic 
and  other  intracranial  di^^se,  injiiri^s.  End 
pressure  by  tumours,  aU  havefhis  consequence ; 
and  the  motor  paralysis  is,  necesy&rily,  almost  as 
complete  in  disease  of  the  recurrent  laiiyhgeal  as 
in. that  of  any  part  ofthe  trunk  ofthe  pnettmo- 
gastrie.  In  diphtheria  the  larynx  is  also  some- 
times paralysed.  Rheumatic  paralysis  is  pro- 
bably always  local.  Diseases  affecting  the  fibres 
of  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  at  the  medulla^ 
or  Its  tpink  in  the  neck,  or  the  recurrent  nerve, 
usually,  and  diphtheria  occasionally,  cause  paira.^ 


lysis  on  one  side  oifly.  Afieetions  of  the  nucleus 
of  origin  of  the  nerve  are  usually  bilateral ;  and 
the  other  common  cause  of  bilateral  paralysis  is 
the  implication  of  both  recurrents  in  growths  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  Diphtheria  also 
sometimes  causes  paralysis  of  both  nerves.  < 
.  SxMFT0>^.^-In  complete  unilateral  paralysiB 
the  affected  vocal  cord  is  usually  in  h^-abdue- 
tion,  in  the  position:  assumed  after  death.  Al- 
though'there  is  loss  of  all  movement,  that  of  sd- 
diuction  is  the  obtrusive  defect.  In  phonation  the 
uubfiected'oord  moves  up  to  or  beyond  the  middle 
line,  while  the  paralysed:  cord  remains  motion'- 
less;  and  the  movelmen'ts  outwards  in  inspiration 
and  iiiwards'  in  expiration,  are  'performed  only 
by  the'  healthy  cord.  The  voice,  under  these 
circumstances,  may  be  hoarse,  or  it  may  be  little 
altered,  the  healthy  cord  being  moved  beyondthe 
middle  lino  into  sufficient  proximity  to  the  other 
to  permit  phonation'.'  ':Oomiplete  approximatiDi^ 
sndii  as  is  necessary  for  a  cough,  is  impossible^ 
and  in  the  attempt  to  «ough  the  patient  only 
succieed^  in  driving  wx  quickly  through  the  open 
glottis,  and  no  sudden  ^explosive'  cough  is  pos- 
sible. '  Sometimes,  in  complete  unilateral  para- 
lysis, the  affected  cord'  is  not  in  semi-abducticiD, 
but  is  nearlyup  to  the  middle  line.  It  is  in  the 
position  for  phonation,  and  so  there  is  no  defect 
tiveai^roximatjon  in  uttering  vowel-sounds ;  but 
when  phonation  is-  over,  and  -especially  during  in- 
spiration, the  healthy  cord  iB!abducted,whilethe 
paralysed  cord  remains  motionless.  Thus  the 
loss  of  abduction  is  the  conspieuous  defect.  ^  Oa 
what  the  difference  in  the  position  ofthe  para- 
lysed cord  depends,  whether  it  is  in  abduction  or 
in  adduction,  is  not  quite  certain.  The  position 
Of  adduction  is  seen  especially  in  paralyeis  ofthe 
recitfrent  nerve.  A  plausible  explanation,  which 
has  been  suggested  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Poore,  is 
that  the  position  of  abduction  is  the  early  state, 
and  that  after  a  time,ih  someca8«s,the  unopposed 
crico-thyroid  over-extends  the  cord,  and  so  brings 
it  into  the  middle -line,  just  as  in  othei<<  organs, 
muscles,  the  opponents  of  which  are  paralysed^ 
gradually,  by  their  tonic  shortening,  altcir  the 
position  of  parts  to  which  they  are  attached.  In 
paralysis  from  disease  of  the  roots  of  the'  spinal 
accessory  at  the  fnedulla,  the  affected  cord  is  al- 
ways, as  far  as  the  -writer  has  seen,  in  a  state  of 
partial  abduction,  a-  fact  which  harmonises  with 
Dr.  Pbore's  explanation,  since,  in  this  case,  the 
crico-thyroid  will  also  be  paralysed.  When  the 
cord  is  in  the  position  of  adduction,  the  voice  is 
high-pitched. '  At  rest  there  is  no  dyspnosa,  but 
On  exertion  the  unabdudted  cdrd  interferes  -with 
the  entrance  of  sufficient' air,  and  respiration  be- 
comes Stridulous  and  short ;  but  there  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  sufficient  dyspncea  to  render  tracheotomy 


Bilateral  paralysis  is  much  less  common.  It 
may  be  due  to  Central  disease  ;  to  diphtheria  i  to 
pressure  on  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  frbii 
(ilmott^s  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax ;  or  to 
the  injtiry'of  these  nerves  in  the  excision  of  en- 
larged t-Hytoid.  Two  remarkable  cases  have  been 
recorded  (Baiimler,  Johnson),  in  which  pressure 
on  one  Irecurrent  laryngeal  and  vagus  has  caused 
paralysis  of  both  vocal  cords^in  one  case  equally, 
in  the  other  less  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  tu- 
mour than  on  the  same  r'de.     Dr.  Johnson  sue- 
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•ests  th&t  the  mechanism  is  probably  an  inhibi- 
Ln  of  the  central  nucleus  on  both  sides,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  aUbrent  fibres  in  the  vi^us.    In 
bilateral  paralysis  the'  same  difference  in  the 
TKjBition  Of  the  cords  is  met  with  as  in  unilateral 
mralysis. '  Sometimes  they  are  apart,  in  half- 
aMuetioii,  and  sometilnes  approximated  in  ad- 
duction.   In  each  case  they  are  motioDleSa.    In 
the  tot  instance  the  absence  of  the  adduction 
fOTLphoBationis  more  Bonspicuous  than  the  want 
of  respiratory  movement,  and  teads  to  the  condi- 
tion being  designated  paralysis  of  the  cMmsiors ; 
in. the  latter  the  absence  of  the  normal  abduction 
on  inspiration  attracts  chief  attention,  and  there 
is  said  tohe  parah/sis  of  the  abductors.   It  is  pro' 
baUe  that  Dr.  Poori's  explanation  applies  to 
these  cases  also.  The  difference  between  thei  two 
in  theu  symptoms  isvery  great.; 'When  the  vocal 
cords  ate  in  abduction  plronation,  is  almost,  or 
quite, 'impossible,:  and  there  is  no  closure  of  the 
glottis.in  cough.    There  may  be  no  dyspnoea 
unless  on  very  active  exercise.  <  When,  however, 
tbecoids  are  near  the  middle  Irne.the  patients 
condition' is  very:  different. :  He  is  able  to  speak) 
tot  only  in  a.high,  stridulous  voice;    The  most 
BPgenl  symptoms  arise  from-the  absence  of  ithe 
normaliiespiratory.movementss '  Instead!  of  being 
ibduotedin  in^iration,j the  pressure  of  the  air 
brings  the  cords  closer  together,  while  the  cur; 
tent,  io'-expiration, 'separates  them'.    Thisjin- 
Bpliator}ilaippiioximation  of  the  cords  constitutes 
a  source  of  the  gravest  danger.     When  the  pa- 
tient is  at  rest. eiiough  air  may  enter  tO' prevent 
djspnoia,  but  exertion  brings  on  stridor  and  i'n- 
tenaediffioulty  of  .breathing.    The  least  swelling 
o{  the  cords  occludes, the  glottis  entirely.  ;This 
condition  is  one. of  great  rarity,  alid  is  most 
oommosly dneto'cetitral.diisease.  :•   m  i 
i  Slight  impairment  ofiadductiou'  ofithe  cords  is 
arei^  cemmoA  and  much  less  grave  affection,  met 
irith  in  generaL 'weakness,  hysteria,  and  local  in- 
taiSati^ry  .diseases.  It  has  been  termed '  phonic 
{UAblsil,!  because  in  the.  slight  effort  of  speaJjiing 
we  cords  are  'not  iipprosimated,-  ■whiile,  in,i,the 
stronger  effort  of  the  cough  they  are  .brOjighfe  to- 
ierpeifectly.    It  does  not  result  from  nerve- 


i:Mmtima  .c^t  t]ie  larynx- may  result, from 
disease  Qfuthe  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  but  is 
P^Mliy  rare  from  this  cause.  Lessened  seusi- 
kility, bilateral,  isnot  Uncommon  in  central  dis- 
ease.ofjthe  medulla.  , ,  ,  , 
i,  (2)  S^am.— The  cBpi^ionfoimof  spasm  of  the 
liiyngeal  muscles  is  that  of  the  adductors.  The 
ISUStleB*)iich, close  the  glottis  are  far  more 
Werfiil.,tlian  those'which  openiitj  hence  any  ir- 
iitatioftof  the  nerves— direct,  central,  or  reflex — 
Muses,  closure.  .Jlorthis  Closure,  since  it  plays 
»n  important  part  in  many  physiological  pro, 
eesses,  a  ,oentral  mechanism  is  provided,  which 
» really  excited  by  various  means.  In .  cough, 
ot.,)iiSl;8Dee,,it,.may.be  excited.not  qnly'from 
wsspecial afferent,nerves  of  the  throat,  larynx, 
JMtogs,  |ut  also  by  those  of  thestom^h,  and 
WW  IS  helieve(J,%,tii.e.  branch  of  the  Yagus 
SmSlr*  to  the  .external .  auditory  'njeatus. 
Sff^  f ?6h  may  result  jfromi  t^e  ,,simple  ir- 
willM  the  centre,  as  in  hystpria-;  aaid  a  pe- 
wr  i#iiig,congh  is  occasiouaJlythe  result  of 
«wm((|tipi]  11,^  \H)y8.  In  whooping  cough,  again. 


the  glottis,  after' being  closed,  is  imperfectly  re- 
laxed, <Bo  that  a  sound'  aecom^ames  the  next 
inspiration.  SimpU  laryngeal  sp'asffl,  without 
i'mplieation.  of  the  expiratory  muscles  (laryngis- 
mus striduliis))  occurs  in  children,  in  whom,  in 
consequence  of  the  constitutional  condition  known 
as  ricketSi  the  central  nervous  system  is  in  a 
state  of  undue  irritability.  In  this  the  vaao-mo- 
tot  centre  seems  to  participate  j  a  childj  on  some 
exciting  cause,  as  a  start,  a  reflex  impression,  or 
on  none,  suddenly  turns  pale,  is  unable  to' get  its 
breath  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  the '  spasm 
relaxing,  air  is  drawn  through  the  slowly  open- 
ing glottis  with  a  ijrowing  noise.  Quite  similar 
attacks  may  occur  in  adults.'  It  may  be  accom- 
panied by  cListinct  convulsive  action  elsewhere. 
In  the  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  a  similar  combi- 
nation is  seen  ;  the  epileptic  cry  is  the  result  of 
laryngeal  spasm.  Hydrophobia  also  is  attended 
with  a  paroxysmal  closure  of  the  glottis.; 

Since  the  closure  of  the  glottis  is  the  physio- 
logical'effect  of  irritation  of  the  afferent  laryn- 
geal nerves,  it  is  not  surprising  that  spasm  ac- 
coi^a^iesi  a  lamge '  number'  of  laryngeal  disieases, 
varying'.in  its  prominence  according  to  the  irri- 
tfiitiye  mature  of  the  disease,-  and  the  irritability 
of  the  reflexl mechanism ;  and^  since  the  latter'iS 
most  intense  in  children,  we  have  in  them  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  slightest  local  catarrh  gi^res 
rasel  to  spasm.  The  attacks  tend  to  occur  es- 
peoiiijlly  at  night,  when  the  reflex  centres,  re- 
leased by  sleep  from  the  control  of  the  higher, 
are  in  their  most  active  State.  Spasm  jiiay  occur, 
not  merely  from  irritation  of  the  laryngeal  ner^e, 
but  from  that  of  the  vagus  below  (or  by  compres- 
sion by  tumour),  the  afferent  nerves  from  the 
lungs  being  sufficient ,  to  generate  it.  Eeflex 
spasm  is  always  bilateral  in  character..  Direct 
spasm,  by  irritation  pf,  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
usually  involves  only  one.vocal  cord;  but  in  a  few 
oases  spasm  so  excited  has  ibeen  bilateral;  This 
result  can  only  be  explained  either  by  assuming 
the  irritation  of  some  afferent  fibres,  or  by  as- 
cribing it  to  I  the:  spasm  of  the  arytaenoideus, 
which  Js^a  bilateral  ,musole  (Krishaber). 
,  A  very  rare  condition  of  '  functional  spasm ' 
has, been  described,  in  which  spasm  is  excited  by 
attempts  to  speak.  It  Ms  beeii,  thoijght.to  be 
slmilaiL'  in  its  nature  to  .writer's  cramp. 
!  ,8.  Fulmonajry  Branches. — The  effect  of  dis- 
tujjbasioe  of  thejpneumqgastijic on  therespiratory 
movements, .andtthe .reflex leffoot  of  disturbances 
of  the  afferent  pulmonary  branches,  have  been 
already  described.  The.  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bronchi  are  innervated  by  the  nerve,  and  their 
parozysmalfContraction  in  .asthma^is  thought  to 
b? .  .pivduced ,  through  its  agency.!  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  plain  muscular  fibi;es,  said  to 
esfl^t .  throughout  the,  lung-tissue,  are  supplied 
by  it  (Gerlach),  andi  their  contraction  has  been 
assumed  to  explain  a  peculiar  fprm.qf,  emphy- 
sema,, which  has  been  observed  in  compression 
of  the  pneumogastrio  (Tuczek) ;  but,  since  deep 
breathing  of  a  costo.-supeirior  type  was'  observed, 
I  it  is  possible  that  the  effect,  is  the  result  of  the 
energetic  respiration  frpni  the  disturbance  of 
the  centre.  The  ppeumogastric  is  commonly 
believed,  to  contain  vasq-ipotor  fibres  for  the 
I  vessels  of  the.  Ijings,  biit  Brown-S^quaj:d  p,nd 
JFranok,  have  separately  shown  that  tliese  fibres 
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are  contained,  not  in  the  Tagus,  but  jn  the 
sympathetic.  Vascular  lesions  of  the  lungs 
liave,  however,  been  observed  after  section  of  the 
vagus.  Micbaelson  noted  rapid  congestion  and 
hamorrhage.  It  is^possjble  that  this  may  be  of 
reflex  origin.  The  congestion  noted  after  lesion 
of  the  pons  may  also  be  produced  through  the 
agency  of  the  sympathetic.  In  a  case  of  hsemor- 
rhage  into  the  pons,  fatal  in  two  hours,  the 
Tpriter  found  intense  congestion  with  extravasa- 
tion into  the  left  lung,  and  hemorrhages  in  the 
left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  i 

After  section  of  the  vagus,  animals  die  from 
chronic  pneumonia,  and  hence  the  vagus  has  beea 
supposed  to  be  a  trophic  nerve  for  the  lungs. 
But  the  changes  have  been  acconnted  for  by  the 
entrance  into  the  bronchi  of  food  from  the 
pharynx,  in  consequence  of  the  obstructive 
paralysis  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  paralysis  of 
the  larynx  (Traube,  Steiner).  All  admit  that 
this  is  one  cause  of  the  pulmonary  affection,  but 
differ  as  to  its  adequacy  in  all  cases.  The  ques- 
tion is  still  undecided. 

4.  Cardiac  Branches. — The  inhibitory  effect 
of  irritation,  and  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action, 
which  results  from  lessened  action  of  the  vagus, 
have  been  before  alluded  to.  The  increased 
frequency  has  been  several  times  observed  in 
cases  of  local  disease  of  the  vagus  in  the  thorax, 
compression  by  mediastinal  tumours,  &c.  In  a 
case  of  phthisis,  for  instance,  in  which  the  pulse 
was  at  first  occasionally,  and  afterwards  con- 
stantly, frequent  (130-148),  Heixner  found  the 
left  vagus  enclosed  in  a  mass  of  enlarged  glands 
in  the  upper  opening  of  the  thorax.  The  vagus 
is  also  the  afferent  nerve  from  the  heart,  and 
although  we  are  normally  unconscious  of  the 
cardiac  action,  some  of  the  disordered  sensations 
of  disease  are  apparently  produced  through  its 
agency.  The  subject  of  angina  pectoris,  and  its 
relation  to  the  vagus,  are  discussed  in  a  separate 
article,  but  it  may  be  here  noted  that  in  some 
anginal  attacks  the  heart's  action  is,'fora  time, 
arrested  or  retarded,  and  that  in  a  few  cases 
these  symptoms  have  been  found  associated  with 
OTg&nic  disease  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  Thus  in 
a  case  in  which,  during  paroxysms  of  intense 
anginal  anguish,  the  heart's  action  was  arrested 
for  four  or  six  pulsations,  Heine  found  a  tumour 
involving  the  cardiac  plexus.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Blandin,  anginal  attacks  were  associated 
■with  a  small  tumour  of  the  vagus.  Further, 
there  are  afferent  fibres  from  the  heart  inhibiting 
the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  these 
are  probably  stimulated  in  some  anginal  seizures. 

AJfter  disease  or  injury  of  the  vagus,  the  heart 
has  been  found  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration, 
and  hence  it  has  been  thought  that  the  vagus 
contains  trophic  fibres  for  the  cardiac  substance. 

6.  Branches  to  the  Alimentary  CanaL— 
The  branches  to  the  oesophagus  are  rarely  diseased 
except  in  cases  of  affection  of  the  nerve-trunk  or 
of  the  centre.  la  very  rare  cases  such  disease 
has  caused  difficulty  in  swallowing,  simulating 
stricture.  Spasm  of  the  oesophagus  is  more 
frequent.  The  vagus  is  the  sensory,  and  in  part 
the  motor  nerve  for  the  stomach.  Its  fibres  are 
very  sensitive  to  any  local  irritation,  and  not 
rarely  the  seat  of  spontaneous  neuralgia.  Hun- 
ger is  generally  beUeved  to  be  a  pneumogasttic 


sensation,  and  complete  loss  of  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst  were  noted  in  a  case  of  soften- 
ing of  the  root  of  the  vagus  from  an  aneurism  of 
the  vertebral  artery  (Johnson).  Appetite,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  lost  in  animals  when  the 
pneumogastrics  have  been  divided  (Beid).  In 
some  cases  of  disease  of  the  nerve,  excessive 
appetite  has  been  noted.  This  symptom,  for  IB- 
stance,  was  noted  in  one  case,  in  conjunction 
with  dyspncea,  noisy  breathing,  and  vomiting  of 
unaltered  food :  post  iiwrtem,  both  pneumogas- 
trics were  found  atrophied  (Swan).  In  another 
case  of  insatiable  appetite,  small  neuromata 
were  found  on  the  nerve.  It  is  possible  that  the 
polyphagia  may  be  in  part  the  result  of  the 
defective  digestion  of  food. 

The  pneumogastric  is  also  in. part  the  motoi 
nerve  of  the  stomach ;  after  its  section  the  con- 
tractions of  the  organ  are  lessened,  although 
not  altogether  arrested.  Vomiting  is  probably 
produced  through  its  agency,  by  varied  reflex 
and  central  irritation.  In  the  latter  case  (as  in 
meningitis)  the  vomiting  is  sometimes  extremely 
rapid.  The  writer  has  known  paroxysmal  vo- 
miting to  result  from  the  intermitting  pressure 
of  a  tumour  on  the  vagus;  and  Eoinet,  having 
exposed  the  vagus  in  an  operation  in  the  neck, 
noted  that  whenever  he  touched  the  nerve  the 
patient  vomited. 

The  vagus  accelerates  the  contraction  of  the 
intestines,  but  no  intestinal  symptoms  have  been 
noted  from  its  disease. 

G-ENEEAi,  DiAGHosis. — The  chief  symptoms  on 
which  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  vagus,  in 
any  given  case,  would  rest,  are  the  laryngeal 
paralysis;  retarded  respiration;  accelerated  or 
retarded  heart ;  and  vomiting.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  seat  of  the  disease  rests  upon  the  range 
of  the  symptoms,  and  associated  morbid  pro- 
cesses. Disease  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  is 
much  less  common  than  disease  of  its  branches 
or  roots.  Paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord,  for  in- 
stance, is  almost  always  the  result  of  pressure, 
either  on  the  recurrent  laiyngeal,  or  on  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  at  the  medulla. 
Bilateral  symptoms  are  usually  due  to  central 
disease,  or  else  (if  slight)  are  of  merely  local 
origin.  In  most  cases  of  pressure  on  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  vagus  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  is  distinct,  the  only  exception  being 
deep-seated  tumours  in  the  thorax. 

FBOaiTosis. — The  prognosis  is  that  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  is  sufficiently  discussed  in 
other  articles. 

Tbeatmeht. — Little  can  be  said  on  the  general 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  pneumogastric, 
since  it  depends  on  the  different  conditions  to 
which  the  symptoms  are  due,  and  which  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  Central  disease,  and  causes 
of  pressure  on  the  nerve  are,  as  a  rule,  beyond 
the  range  of  treatment.  Whenever  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  pressure  on  the  nerve-roots 
(from  the  combination  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
palate,  and  one  vocal  cord),  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  given,  since  this  is  more  frequently 
due  to  syphilis  than  to  any  other  cause.  In 
laryngeal  paralysis  the  local  application  of  elec- 
tricity is  sometimes  useful,  but  more  so  in  the 
weakness  which  depends  on  local  causes  than  in 
that  which  is  due  to  nerve-lesions.    Iqjectiona 
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of  strychnine  are  also  sdmetimes  nsefol,  even,  it 
is  said,  when  its  administration  by  the  mouth  is 
■ffithont  effect.  In  central  paralysis  the  treat- 
mrat  Tfill  depend  on  the  indication  given  by 
the  mode  of  onset  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
losion,  whether  softening  or  degeneration.^  In 
all  spismodio  affections,  sedative  inhalations, 
especially  chloroform,  are  useful ;  and  bromides 
mil  lessen  tiie  irritability  of  the  nerve-centre. 

W.   E.   GOWEBS. 

PNETTMOGBAPH  (iryei/uaK,  the  lungs,  and 
•ifiifti,  I  iraite),— An  instrument  for  recording 
th«  jnovementfl  of  respiration.  See  Phisical 
EsiMiNATioi'. 

PHETTMONIA  {vreinav,  the  lungs).— In- 
flammiition  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  See 
LuHGS,  Infiammation  of. 

PKEUMO-PEBIOABraiTM:  (iri-eBfio,  air, 
and  iTf/iiKiipSiov,  the  pericardium). — A  collection 
of  gii  in  the  pericardium.     See  FEiticARDinM, 

Diseases  pf. 

PNEUMOTHOHAX  (Trvfv/ta,  air,  and 
Mfnf,  the  chest),— A  collection  of  gas  in  the 
wily  of  the  pleura.    See  Flbuba,  Diseases  of. 

POOK.— A  popular  term  for  pustule,  as 
though  a'podret  or  fouch  in  the  Skin  filled  -with 
pus.  From  the  plural  of  pock  is  derived  pox; 
We,  mall-pox,  ohic^e>i-pox,  the  great  pox  or 
mmalpx,  and  so  forth. 

POBAOBA  (iroCs,  the  footj  and  &ypa,  a 
seiiiire).— A  common  synonym  for  gout,  as  it 
usually  attacks  the  foot.    See  Gout. 

PODALGIA  (mBs,  the  foot,  and  &\yos, 
pain).— A  name  for  pain  in  the  foot,  due  to  any 
cause.  Such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  &a. 

POINTS  DOULOTJBETTX  (I"r.)— Tender 
points  in  connection  yrith  the  affected  nerves  in 
ueuialgia.    See  Nbubaigu. 

poisonous  AJSriMALS.  See  Venomous 
Animals. 

POISOITOirs  POOD.— Under  cprtain  con- 
ditions, various  articles  of  diet,  especially  moat, 
eggs,  ailk,  hotter,  cheese,  and  honey,  may  be- 
coinp  possessed  of  poisonous  properties,  and 
toismny  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  besides 
the  introduction  of  knoTfn  and  specific  poisons. 
MoieoTer,  certain  kinds  of  animal  food— fish 
ohieflj-may  be  possessed  of  definite  toxic  pro- 
perties. 

Food  may  be  more  or  less  poisonous — (I )  from 
nmadhess,  either  from  putridity  or  decomposi- 
tira,  and  from  disease;  (2)  from  the  presence  of 
ntmta;  (3)  from  tmmldiness,  or  presence  of 
Meterious  fungi;  and  (4)  where  the/e«A  is  that 
ot  auimals'  which  have  fed  on  noxious  or  poisonous 
1"«8;  and  iinder  this  head  may  also  be  classed 
poisonous  honey,  which  bees  have  gathered  from 
poisonous  plants.  (5)  It  may  be  of  the  nature  of 
Pwnmjih,  usin^  the  term  fish  in  the  popular 
oMo.  PatasiLic  diseases  might  strictly  be  said 
IZT^''  l-o^d  (1);  tut  as  they  are  dis- 
!°'7,'"««P™te  articles,  the  preventive  mea- 
mres  to  lie  adapted  in  the  use  of  food  infested 
J'h  parasites  wiU  alone  be  treated  of  in  this 
P«e.   aeCYSTiOEBOi;  Imn.;  and  Teichina. 

"isoaous  VBgetables.- Unsound  or  even 
^8 
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rotten  vegetables  and  fruits  may  be  consumed, 
especially  in  hot  summers,  aqd  become  fertile 
sources  of  varied  forms  of  poisoning.  The  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  ingestion  of  large  quan- 
tities of  unsound  fruit  and  vegetables  are  usually 
of  a  diarrhoeal  character,  not  often  of  an  alarm- 
ing severity,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  young 
and  feeble.  They  may,  however,  sometimes 
attain  a  fatal  severity.  The  cause  is  usually 
obvious,  and  the  treatment  is  simple — ^mild  pur- 
gatives, as  rhubarb  or  castor  oil,  with  or  followed 
by  opiates,  to  remove  peccant  matters  from  the 
intestines ;  and  stimulants,  as  ammonia  or  alco- 
hol, if  there  be  much  collapse. 

Poisonous  Meat. — Tainted  or  putrid  Meat. 
The  obvious  characteristics  of  good,  sound  flesh 
meat  are  that  its  colour  is  red — neither  pale  pink 
nor  deep  purple ;  that  it  is  marbled  in  appearance ; 
firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  scarcely  moistening 
the  fingers ;  having  a  slight  and  not  unpleasant 
odour ;  and  that  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day 
or  two,  it  should  neither  become  dry  on  the  surface, 
nor  wet  and  sodden.  Sound  meat  is  acid  to  litmus 
paper ;  unsound  meat  may  be  neutral  or  alkaline. 
Meat  may  be  tainted  with  physio  administered  to 
the  animal.  It  is  a  common  practice  when  a  fat 
and  valuable  animal  is  unwell,  to  physic  it„and  if 
its  recovery  be  not  speedy  to  slaughter  it.  The 
meat  of  such  animals  may  often  be  met  with  in 
our  markets,  and  may  induce  illness  from  the 
physic  with  which  it  is  contaminated.  The  effects 
of  simple  putridity  are  most  varied.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  nations  habitually  "eat,  and 
even  prefer,  putrid  in  preference  to  fi-esh  meat ; 
and  the  development  of  rottenness  in  eggs  for 
the  epicure  is  an  art  in  China.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  habit  has  much  to  do  with  the  toler- 
ance of  putrid  meat — whether  cooked  or  only 
partially  cooked— by  the  stomach.  But  tainted 
game,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  meat  in  which 
putrefaction  has  commenced,  may,  when  taken, 
indubita,bly  produce  disease.  This  is  chiefly  of 
a  diarrhcea,!  character,  preceded  by  rigors,  and 
attended  with  collapse,  and  it  may  be  convulsions 
and  other  signs  of  a  profound  affection  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  effects  of  such  tainted  meat  are  slight  as 
compared  with  those  which  are  produced  by  the 
sausage-poison,  developed  by  a  sort  of  modified 
putrefaction  in  certain  German  sausages.  These 
sausages,  when  they  become  musty  and  soft  in 
their  interior,  nauseous  in  odour  and  flavour,  and 
acid  to  test-paper,  acquire  a  highly  poisonous 
character,  and  are  frequently  fatal  in  their  effects. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  their  use  are  gastric 
pain,  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  depression,  coldness  of 
the  limbs,  and  weak,  irregular  cardiac  action. 
Fatal  cases  end  in  convulsions  and  oppressed 
respiration,  death  ensuing  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth  day.  The  nature  of  the  sausage-poison, 
which  is  probably  akin  to  that  of  putrid,  and 
indeed  all  non-speciflcally  tainted  meats,  has  been 
a  matter  of  consiiderable  controversy.  Some  have 
held  that  the  toxic  action  is  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rancid  fatty  acids;  others  believe  that  a 
so-called  catalytic  body  is  produced,  capable  of 
setting  up  by  contact  a  similar  cal:alytio  action. 
Others  have  regarded  the  sausage-poison  as  due 
to  the  formation  of  pyrogenous  acids  during  the 
■process  of  drying  or  smoking  the  sausages:    Tho 
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recent  discorery  by  Selmi  of  a  class  of  poisonous 
alkaloids,  termed  ptomaines,  developed  daring 
putrefaction  of  animal  matters,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  the  diseovery  by  B,illard  and  Klein,  still  more 
recently,  that  tlie  fatally  poisonous  properties  of 
ham  prepared  according  to  the  American  method, 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  bacil- 
lus, point  to  one  or  other  Of  these  turo  latter 
causes  as  the  source  of  the  effects  of  sausage- 
poison.  Others  have  referred  the  effects  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  microscopic  fungus— fiamna  boiuliTia. 

Poisoned  Meat. — The  poisonous  nature  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  •which  have  fed  on  certain  plants, 
for  example,  hares  -which  have  fed  on  certain 
species  of  rhododendron,  pheasants  on  the  calmia, 
&o.,  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  and  need 
only  be  referred  to  here.  The  honey  from  bees 
which  have  garnered  on  poisonous  plants,  as  the 
azalea,  may  likewise  be  deleterious;  and  the  fact 
is  of  classical  interest.  The  milk  even  of  goats 
and  other  mammalia  which  have  browsed  on 
poisonous  herbs  has  also  proved  poisonous. 

Diseased  Meat.—The  poisonous  effects  of  meat 
affected  with  certain  parasites — trichina,  cysti- 
cerci,  trematodes,  &c.,  are  referred  to  in  the  ar- 
ticles bearing  these  names.  Great  quantities  of 
meat  pass  through  our  markets  which  is  iindoubt- 
edly  tne  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  disease — 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  pig 
typhoid,  the  so-called  scarlatina  of  swine,  sheep- 
pox,  &c. ;  and  it  is  a  quite  undecided  point  as  to 
whether  such  flesh  produces  any  injurious  effects. 
To  stop  the  sale  of  such  meat  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  cut  off  large  sources  of  our  meat  supplies. 
The  evils  attending  the  use  of  such  diseased  meat, 
when  well  cooked,  have  undoubtedly  been  exag- 
gerated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  enough 
evidence  to  show  that  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of 
diseased  meat  is  followed  by  serious  results.  Thus 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  have  suffered  from  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
murrain,  will  give  rise  to  boils  and  carbuncles. 
Braxy  mutton  may  also  produce  disease  when 
eaten.  Trichina  will  produce  trichinosis;  hy- 
datids   the  tape-worm ;  &e. 

Poisonous  IFish,  Crustacea,  and  Mol- 
lusks. — Oases  of  poisoning  by  fish,  Crustacea, 
and  the  so-called  shell-fish  of  our  islands  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with.  Generally  it  is  the 
ingestion  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and  mussels  which 
produces  such  results.  These  are  usually  of  a 
distressing,  rather  than  of  a  serious  character, 
nettle-rash  being  a  common  symptom.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  fatal  results  have  ensued  from 
the  use  of  mussels.  In  tropical  seas  poisonous 
fish  are  more  plentiful — the  golden  sardine,  the 
bladder-fish,  the  grey  snapper,  &c. ;  and  these 
being  eaten  by  larger  fish,  as  the  baracosta, 
perch,  globe-fish,  conger-eels,  &c.,  the  latter 
may  become  in  turn  poisonous. 

Preventive  a»d  Curative  Measures. — Good 
cookery,  that  is,  exposure  to  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  for  a  sufficiently  lengthened  time,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  treatment,  short  of  abso- 
lute destruction,  of  unsound  and  diseased  meat. 
So  long  as  meat  is  high-priced,  and  the  effects  of 
diseased  meat  so  little  understood  and  so  un- 
defined, it  will  be  impossible  to  induce  medical 
officers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors  to  seize 
oli  the  diseased  and  unsound  meat  which  is  daily 
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offered  for  sale.  Notwithstanding  all  that  ha.n 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  experienced  observers 
are  agreed  that  thorough  exposure  of  the  meat 
throughout  to  the  temperature  (140°  Fah.)  at 
which  albumen  is  coagulated,  is  destructive  to 
the  parasites  of  flesh.  Smoking  is  less  effective. 
Salting  is  more  effective  than  smoking ;  but  there 
is  some  evidence  to  show  that  salting  may  merely 
hold  the  life  of  organisms  in  suspense  without 
entirely  destroying  their  vitality ;  and  thus  in  the 
conversion  of  American  salted  pork  into  American 
hams  in  this  country — a  process  of  re-salting  and 
subsequent  drying — the  specific  germ  (a  bacillus) 
has  been  known  to  be  again  rendered  harmful. 
It  is  not  known  whether  efficient  cooking  entirely 
removes  the  deleterious  effects  of  flesh  affected 
with  other  than  parasitic  disease,  as,  for  example, 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  curative  measures  for  the  results  of  eating 
poisonous  food  cannot  be  specifically  described. 
They  are  those  which  must  bo  arrived  at  on 
general  principles.  Symptoms  ai'e  to  be  treated, 
and  the  powers  of  the  patient  sustained,  until  the 
deleterious  matter  is  removed  by  excretion,  or 
the  trichina,  e.ff,,  has  become  encysted. 

Thomas  Stevensok. 

POISONOTTS  GASES.  See  Carbonic 
Acid  ;  Carbonic  Oxide  ;  Prussic  Acid  ;  &e. 

POISOITS.— Stnon.  : Fr.  Poisons;  Ger.  Gi/te. 

Definition. — There  is  no  legal  definition  of 
the  word  poison,  and  the  definitions  usually  pro- 
posed are  apt  to  include  either  too  much  or  too 
little.  Generally,  a  poison  may  be  defined  as  a 
substance  having  an  inherent  dcleterioiis  pro- 
perty, which  renders  it  capable  of  destroying 
life  by  whatever  avenue  if  is  taken  into  tho 
system.  Substances  which  act  only  mechani- 
cally, such  as  powdered  glass,  are  not  poisons. 
In  popular  language,  a  poison  is  a  substance 
capable  of  destroying  life  when  taken  in  sma'J 
quantities.  A  poison,  then,  may  be  defined  as 
any  substance  which  when  introduced  into  the 
system,  or  applied  externally,  injures  health  or 
destroys  life  irrespective  of  mechanical  means 
or  direct  thermal  changes.   See  Poisonous  Food. 

AcTiON.^Poisons  may  exert  a  twofold  action. 
Their  action  is  either  local  or  remote,  or  both 
local  and  remote.  The  local  action  of  a  poison 
is  usually  one  of  corrosion,  inflammation,  or  an 
effect  on  the  nerves  of  sensation  or  of  motion. 
The  remote  actions  of  «  poison  are  usually  of  a 
specific  character,  though  some  writers  group 
the  remote  effects  of  poisons  under  two  heads, 
and  speak  of  the  common  and  specific  remote 
effects  of  a  poison.  The  local  actions  of  a  poison 
of  the  corrosive  class  are  usually  so  well  marked 
and  so  easily  recognised,  that  the  fact  of  its  ad- 
ministration is  obvious.  The  same  may  be  said, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  irritant  poisons,  espe- 
cially the  mineral  irritants ;  but  here  the  symp- 
toms often  so  closely  simulate  those  of  natural 
disease  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  An  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  remote  specific  effects  of  the  various  common 
poisons  is  indispensable  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner. The  class  of  poison  which  has  been  ad- 
ministered or  taken  will  thus  be  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  the  symptoms  observed,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  specific  poison  will  be  suspected. 
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In  this  way  the  physician  may  often  be  at  once 
aUo  to  diagnose,  from  the  symptoms  alone, 
the  administration  of  strychnia,  henbane,  or  can- 
tharides.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  however, 
not  to  draw  a  rash  conclusion  from  the  one 
symptom  alone ;  as,  for  instance,  from  the  teta- 
nic spasms  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  in 
Btrychnia-poisoning. 

It  is  generally,  but  not  universally,  held  that 
absorption  is  necessary  in  order,  that  a  poison 
Bhould  be  able  to' exert  its  specific  effect.  Some, 
nevertheless,  are  of  opinion  that  a  poison  may 
destroy  life'by  an  action  on  the  nervous  system 
before  absorption  has  had  time  to  take  place. 
The  facta  in  support  of  this  view  are,  however, 
few,  and  open  to  doubt. 

Moiiirasa  Circcmstances. — ^The  usual  ac- 
tion of  poisons  may  be  greatly  modified — (1)  by 
lie  largeness  of  the  dose,  and    the  state  of 
aggregation,  admixture,  or  chemical  combination 
of  the  poisons  themselves ;  (2),  by  the  part  or 
membrane  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  (3), 
by  the  condition  of  the  patient.    Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, opium  may  be  a  medicament  or  a  poison, 
according  to  the  dose   in  which  it  is  given ; 
and  a  doss  of  opium  which  may  be  beneficial  to 
an  adult  in  certain  states  of  the  system  may  be 
fatal  to  a  young  child,  or  to  the  adult  when 
iilffeting,  for  example,  from  Bright's  disease. 
M  baiinm  salts  are  poisonous,  except  the  sul- 
phate, which  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble  of 
all  mineral  sabstances.    The   simple  cyanides 
ate  highly  poisonous,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  double  cyanides.    But  the  double  cya- 
nide of  iron  and  potassium  (potassium  ferro- 
cyanide)  is  almost  without  action  on  the  system. 
The  part  or  tissue  to  which  a  poison  is  applied 
must  obviously  greatly  affect  the  activity  of  a 
poison,owing  to  the  varying  rapidity  with  which 
iibiorption  takes  place  through  the  cutaneous, 
motons,  serous,  and  other  surfaces  of  the  body. 
Curare  may  be  swallowed  in  a  considerable  dose, 
mthoat  producing  any  appreciable  effect,  whilst 
a  small  quantity  of  the  same  substance  intro- 
teed  into  a  wound  will  speedily  prove  fatal.  It 
«s  been  found  that  when  a  poison  is  slowly  ab- 
lorbed,  so  that  it  can  be  either  disposed  of  in 
fc  system  or  again  excreted  more  rapidly  than 
It  u  absorbed,  no  poisonous  results  ensue ;  bat 
when  ^absorption  occurs  so  quickly  that  the 
poison  can  neither  be  excreted  nor  destroyed  in 
the  system  as  rapidly  as  it  is   absorbed,  the 
jpecific  effects  of   the  poison  are   developed. 
uiraie,  for  instance,  is  absorbed  by  the  gastric 
omoiis  membrane  more  slowly  than  it  is  ex- 
mted  through  the  kidneys.    But  if  the  renal 
TT  J  ''S*'™**,  the  poison  accumulates  in 
™  blood,  and  the  specific  effects  of  the  poison 
Me  developed,  just  as  when  curare  is  introduced 
into  a  wound. 

Idksmerasy  has  much  to  do  with  the  poison- 
«»!  or  hurtful  character  of  a  substance.  Thus 
PW, mutton,  certain  kinds  of  fish  (notably  shell- 
™),  and  fungi  {see  Mtjshbooms,  Poisoning  by), 
Jl  5™'*'"  circumstances,  and  in  certain 
mS*'^^''"."^  ^^  t''^  symptoms  of  violent 
l)artal^^T''S;   whilst  others,  who   have 

v^l°°^.*'  '""^  f^d  "t  the.  same  time, 
.11  »h  7"?  F'*'*^  immunity.  More  commonly 
'"»lio  partake  are  affected,  but  with  varying 


degrees  of  severity.  Some  persons  aro  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  be  capable  of  taking  with 
impunity  such  violent  poisons  as  corrosive  sub- 
limate or  opium,  in  enormous  doses,  and  this 
independently  of  habit,  which  is  known  to  have 
such  a  large  infiuence  in  modifying  the  effects 
of  some  poisons,  notably  of  the  narcotics,  A 
tolerance  of  poisons  is  sometimes  engendered  by 
disease,  so  that  a  poison  may  from  this  cause 
fail  to  produce  its  accustomed  effect.  Thus 
opium  is  largely  tolerated  in  tetanus,  and  in 
mania  from  drink;  and  mercurial  compounds 
may  in  severe  febrile  affections  fail  to  produce 
the  usual  constitutional  effects  of  the  metal.  On 
the  other  hand,  kidney-disease,  by  impeding 
elimination,  may  intensify  the  ordinary  effects 
of  a  poison,  and  the  like  is  observed  when  opi- 
ates are  given  where  there  is  u  tendency  to 
cerebral  congestion. 

Evidence. — In  order  to  raise  a  valid  inference 
in  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant  that  poison 
has  been  administered  to  a  patient,  certain  facts 
must  be  brought  under  his  notice ;  and  with- 
out the  concun-ence  of  at  least  two  or  more  of 
these,  the  actuality  of  poisoning  cannot  be  main- 
tained. The  sources  of  evidence  in  cases  of 
suspected  poisoning  are  the  symptoms,  the  post- 
mortem appearances ;  chemical  analysis  of  articles 
of  food  or  drink,  or  of  the  body  and  the  excre- 
tions ;  and  experimenis  upon  animals.  The  evi- 
dence derived  from  these  sources  being  compared 
with  the  known  properties  and  effects  of  various 
poisons  in  authenticated  cases,  will  enable  the 
physician  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  administration  or  not  of  a  poison.  The 
poisons  most  commonly  administered  are  opium, 
prussic  acid,  arsenic  in  various  forms,  phospho- 
rus, oil  of  vitriol,  and  oxalic  acid. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  symptoms  exhibited  during 
life  do  not  afford  some  clue  to  the  cause  of  ill- 
ness ;  and  most  frequently  the  symptoms  are  all 
that  the  medical  attendant  has  to  guide  him  to 
a  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  patient.  Sometimes,  however, 
persons  are  found  dead  as  the  result  of  poison, 
concerning  the  manner  of  whose  death  nothing 
whatever  can  be  learned ;  a  suspicion  of  poison- 
ing arising  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  corpse  is  found.  Hero  the  aid  of  chemical 
analysis  ought  invariably  to  be  invoked ;  and 
fortunately  in  these  cases  the  delay  involved  in 
making  an  analysis  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment.  The  effects  may  in  the  case  of  many 
persons  be  either  suddenly  or  slowly  manifested ; 
hence  we  have  amUe  and  chronic  poisoning. 
Cases  of  chronic  poisoning  are  usually  the  re- 
sult of  the  repeated  administration  of  small 
doses  of  lead,  copper,  mercury,  phosphorus,  or 
arsenic.  All  of  these  poisons  are  treated  of 
in  separate  articles.'  The  general  conditions 
which  should  '  excite  a  suspicion  of  poisoning 
are  the  sudden  onset  of  serious  and  increasingly 
alarming  symptoms,  in  a  person  previously  in 
good  health,  especially  if  a  prominent  symptom 
be  epigastric  pain;  or  where  there  is  complete 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  a  cadaverong 
expression  of  the  countenance,  an  abundant  per- 
spiration, and  speedy  death.  In  all  such  casesthe 
aid  of  the  chemist  is  required,  either  to  confirm 
well-founded,  or  to  rebut  ill-founded,  suspicions. 
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Classification. — ^Various  attempts  have  been 
mad*  to  classify  poisons  rationally.  Perhaps 
the  best  classification,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
medical  practitioner,  is  that  which  groups  poi- 
sons according  to  the  more  obvious  symptoms 
■which  they  produce.  Our  knoTvledge  of  the 
more  intimate  action  of  many  poisons  is  still  too 
slight  to  admit  of  any  useful  classification  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  they  specifically 
afiect  the  vital  organs. 

Poisons  may  in  the  manner  indicated  be  clas- 
sified as : — 1.  Corrosives ;  2.  Irritants ;  and 
3.  ITeuTotics.  It  is  perhaps  at  present  pre- 
mature to  attempt  a  systematic  division  of  the 
last  class.  The  class  of  neurotics  embraces 
poisons  so  widely  different  in  their  action  as 
opium  and  strychnine. 

1.  Corrosive  Foisons.  —  Enomeeatioit. — 
The  action  of  one  of  the  most  typical  of  these 
poisons,  corrosive  sublimate,  is  fully  considered 
under  a  special  head  (see  Mbectibt,  Poisoning 
by).  The  most  commonly  administered  corrosives 
are  the  mineral  acids — sulphuric,  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  oxalic  acid  ;  the  alkalies — ^potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia ;  acid,  alkaline,  and  corrosive 
salts — such  as  potassium  bisulphate,  potassium 
carbonate,  zinc,  tin,  and  antimony  chlorides,  and 
silver  nitrate. 

Stmftous. — The  mineral  acids  and  the  alka- 
lies have  scarcely  any  remote  eflfects  on  the 
system,  their  action  being  almost  purely  local. 
Some  of  the  other  corrosives  enumerated  may 
have,  besides  their  local  effects,  a  remote  and 
constitutional  action.  The  symptoms  of  corro- 
sive poisoning  are  marked  and  unmistakable, 
except  when  the  patient  is  an  infant.  Imme- 
diately after  swallowing  the  corrosive  sub- 
stance, there  is  an  acid,  caustic,  or  metallic,  burn- 
ing sensation  felt  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  gullet, 
and  stomach ;  and  this  speedily  extends  over  the 
whole  abdominal  region.  Vomiting  is  speedy, 
or  may,  rarely,  be  altogether  absent.  The  vomited 
matters  consist  at  first  of  the  ordinary  contents 
of  the  stomach,  more  or  less  altered  by  the 
action  of  the  poison.  In  the  case  of  miiieral 
acids  they  are  intensely  acid,  and  cause  copious 
effervescence  when  they  fall  upon  limestone  or 
marble.  No  relief  is  afforded  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  stomach ;  and  later  the  vomits  may  be 
more  or  less  mingled  with  altered  blood,  which 
may  be  dark,  or  even  black ;  shreddy  mucus,  casts 
of  the  gullet  or  stomach  formed  by  the  shedding 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes  even 
the  muscular  wall  of  the  cesophagus,  are  rejected. 
The  abdominal  pain  is  not  relieved,  but  greatly 
aggravated,  by  pressure.  The  whole  abdomen 
becomes  distended,  owing  to  the  gases  evolved 
by  the  action  of  the  poison ;  the  diaphragm  is 
pressed  upon ;  and  intense  dyspnoea  may  result, 
owing  to  pressure  upon  the  thoracic  viscera. 
When  a  mineral  acid  has  been  administered, 
there  is  little  or  no  bowel  action,  and  the  urine 
may  be  suppressed;  but  in  poisoning  by  the 
alkalies,  and  by  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  smJ- 
pAides,  there  may  be  purging.  The  mouth, 
tongue,  and  fauces  exhibit  the  local  effects  of 
the  corrosive ;  a  yellow  coating  in  the  case  of 
nitric  acid;  white  at  first,  and  as  if  covered 
■f^'th  white  paint,  from  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
whitish  or  brown  and  less  thickly  coated  from 


hydrochloric  acid.  Yellow  or  brown  stains  may 
be  observed  on  the  skin,  extending  downwards 
from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  caused  by  the 
triekling  of  acid  or  other  corrosive  fluid  from 
the  mouth.  Meantime  the  symptoms  develop 
rapidly.  The  pain,  thirst,  dyspnoea,  and  dys- 
phagia increase.  The  patient,  at  first  excited, 
with  rapid,  bounding  pulse,  becomes  bathed 
in  cold  perspiration,  the  countenance  becomes 
pinched,  the  pulse  more  rapid  and  thready. 
Enormous  eructations  of  gas  take  place,  but 
these  afford  no  relief.  The  patient  may  become 
more  or  less  cyanosed ;  but  this  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  dyspnoea.  The  intellect  is 
usually  clear  to  the  last.  Signs  of  collapse 
come  on,  and  the  pitient  may  sink  within  a 
period  varying  from  six  to  twenty-four  hom-s. 
If  recovery  does  not  take  place,  death  usually 
supervenes  within  a  period  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  Very  frequently,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  poisoning  by  oil  of  vitriol,  the  patient 
survives  the  first  acute  symptoms  only  to  perish 
months  after,  should  not  the  aid  of  the  surgeon 
be  invoked  and  gastrotomy  be  performed,  by 
slow  starvation,  due  to  local  injury  to,  and  sub- 
sequent stricture  of,  the  oesophagus.  The  use 
of  bougies  in  these  cases,  to  keep  the  gullet 
patent,  seldom  affords  permanent  relief. 

When  mtrio  acid,  or  ammonia,  is  the  poison 
taken,  the  vapours  of  the  acid  or  of  the  ammonia 
may  gain  access  to  the  air-passages  and  lungs, 
provoking  inflammation,  which  is  commonly  fatal. 
The  dyspnoea  and  chest-symptoms  will  be  greatly 
aggravated  in  these  cases,  and  may  overshadow 
the  more  usual  symptoms  due  to  local  action  on 
the  digestive  canal.  In  poisoning  by  the  caustic 
alkalies  (potash  and  soda  lyes)  diarrhoea,  with 
discharge  of  blood,  is  more  common  than  the 
constipation  observed  in  poisoning  by  the  mineral 
acids.  Entire  suppression  of  urine,  or  anuria,  is 
the  rule  in  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate. 

Oxalic  acid  in  concentrated  solution  is  un- 
doubtedly a  corrosive  and  irritant  poison.  Very 
commonly,  however,  it  kills  by  its  depressing 
action  upon  the  heart  before  symptoms  of  cor- 
rosion have  become  prominent ;  or  the  vomiting, 
pain,  and  other  more  immediate  symptoms  of 
corrosive  poison,  are  associated  with  a  feeble 
pulse,  clammy  skin,  nervous  symptoms,  aphonia, 
and  speedy  death,  even  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
administration  of  the  poison.  To  quote  Chris- 
tison's  language :—' If  a  person,  immediately 
after  swallowing  a  solution  of  a  crystalline  salt, 
which  tasted  purely  and  strongly  acid,  is  at- 
tacked with  burning  in  the  throat,  then  with 
burning  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  particularly 
of  bloody  matter,  imperceptible  pulse,  and  ex- 
cessive languor,  and  dies  in  half  an  hour,  or  still 
more  in  twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten  minutes,  I  do  not 
know  any  fallacy  which  can  interfere  with  the 
conclusion  that  oxalic  acid  was  the  cause  of 
death.  No  parallel  disease  begins  so  abruptly 
and  terminates  so  soon,  and  no  other  crystalline 
poison  has  the  same  effects.'  It  must  be  added 
that  binoxalate  of  potash,  and  the  soluble  oxa- 
lates generally,  are  as  poisonous  as  the  acid  itself. 

Anatomicai,  Chaeactees. — The  distinction 
between  corrosive  and  irritant  poisons  is  by  no 
means  well-marked ;  and  indeed  corrosive  poisons, 
when  diluted,  act  as  irritants.    Hence  we  shall 
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describe  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  oorro- 
livs  poisoning  under  the  head  of  irritants. 

Diiososis.— The  diagnosis  of  corrosive  poi- 
soning rarely  admits  of  difficulty ;  and  in  any 
doubtful  case  analysis  will  remove  all  doubt. 

2.  Initimt  Poisons. — Irritant  poisons   are 
of  two  diSseB—meiaUio  irritants,  and  vegetable 
ind  mmal  irritants,  these  latter  being  grouped 
together.    Perhaps  none  of  them,  however,  act 
as  pure  irritants ;  and  the  irritant  symptoms 
nhich  they  produce  are  most  commonly  ac- 
companied by  a  -well-marked  effect  upon  the 
netTOUs  system  also.    An  irritant  is  a  poison 
nUcb  causes  inflammation  of  thq  parts  to  which 
it  i^.applied,  usually  the  alimentary  canal.    By 
far  tbe  most  important  of  the  metallic  irritant 
poisons  is  arsenic  (see  Absenic,  Poisoning  by). 
Other  metallic  irritants  are  the  salts  of  anti- 
mony, zinc,  and  other  metals.    Elaterium,  esson- 
U  oils,  and  gamboge  may  be  cited  as  examples 
of  regetablo irritants;  and  cantharides of  animal 
iriilants.   Irritant  animal  and  vegetable  foods 
Be  separately  described.    iSee  Poisos-ous  Pood. 
Symptoms.— Irritants  differ  as  a  rule  from 
conosive  poisons  in  the  greater  slowness  with 
which  the  symptoms  are  developed.    Usually 
when  an  irritant  is  swallowed,  after  an  interval- 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  specific  character 
of  the  poison— a  burning  pain  is  felt,  and  sense 
of  constriction  of  the  month,  throat,  and  gullet, 
spDedilj  followed  by  sharp  burning  pain  in  the 
epigastrium ;  and  this  is  increased  by  pressure — 
1  mark  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  attack 
from  one  of,  ordinary  colic.    Nausea,  vomiting, 
and  great  thirst  ensue;  speedily  followed  by 
pain  and  sense  of  distension  of  the  whole  abdo- 
men, which.is  exceedingly  tender,  and  perhaps 
risiljly  distended.    Most  commonly  the  vomiting 
is  followed  by  purging,  tenesmus,  dysenteric 
stools,  and  often  .  b^  dysuria.     Should   the 
poison  not  be  speedily  removed  from  the  system 
by  Yomiting  and  purging,  these  continue  un- 
lelieTed,  and  increase  in  severity ;  and  symptoms 
of  mJammatory  fever,  or  it  may  be  of  collapse, 
lupepfene.   The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  small,  and 
thready ;  the  countenance  is  anxious  ;  the  skin 
IS  hatiied  in  perspiration,  now  warm,  and  again 
told  and  clammy.    The  patient  may  never  rally 
iiom  the  first  shock  to  the  nervous   system; 
more  rarely,  having  survived  this,  he  dies  in 
Mmulsioos;  or  he  may  perish  of  inanition  after 
Bope  protracted  sufferings.    It  must  be  borne  in 
mad  that  those  irritant  poisons — such  as  diluted 
sulphuric,  acidT-which,  when  taken  in  a.  more 
wcentrated  form,  act  as  corrosives,  may  bring 
about  etarvatioii,  necessitating  such  operative 
prateduie  as  gastrotomy,  by  the  injury  which 
Hi,    If'  "P™  ""^  (Esophagus  and  stomach. 
wh  after  the  administration  of  an  irritant 
poison  may,  it  is  obvious,  occur  at  very  varying 
periods  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison. 

Wiwosis.— Irritant  poisoning  may  be  mis- 
BBin  for  Tarious  forms  of  natural  disease.  The 
f  "^S  "*  ^'"'*  ^'  '3  ™ost  apt  to  be  con- 
°°,f™  Mo-gastritis;  gastric  ulcer,  with  or 
™7  perforation;  peritonitis;  severe  colic; 
poradioaud  Asiaticcholera ;  and  rupture  of  the 
wimiorinteslmes.  A  careful  examination  of 
™  patient,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  will  often 
"moTeanydoubt  which  may  be  entertained;  but 


a  microsoopio  examination  and  chemical  analysis 
of  the  ejecta  of  the  patient  will  frequently  afford 
the  only  means  of  clearing  up  the  case  during 
life.  Too  frequently  irritant  poison  is  not  sus- 
pected until  a  post-mortem  examination  is  made. 
In  every  case  where  a  possibility  of  irritant 
poisoning  is  suggested,  the  aid  of  analysis  should 
be  invoiced.  For  the  diagnostic  differences — so 
far  as  differences  in  symptoms  are  diagnostic — 
between  irritant  poisoning  and  the  special  dis- 
eases above  mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  special  articles  in  this  dictionary. 

Anatomicai  Chabactbbs. — The  post-mortem 
appearances  in  irritant  and  corrosive  poisoning 
are  corrosion  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  gullet,  and 
stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  being  shrivelled, 
altered  in  consistence  and  colour,  and  more  or 
less  detached ;  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  first  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tines ;  ulceration ;  and  erosion.  In  corrosive 
poisoning  the  stomach  may  be  perforated,  the 
edges  of  the  aperture  being  shreddy;  and  in  the 
case  of  sulphuric  acid  the  viscera  may  be  black- 
ened (altered  blood)  from  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  blood-pigment.  The  small  intestines 
are  implicated  to  a  varying  extent,  or  may  alto- 
gether escape.  The  large  intestine  may  be  at- 
tacked, and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
poisoning  by  mercurial  preparations.  Arsenic 
exerts  a  specific  effect  upon  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  Bemains  of  irritants  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  be  recognised 
by  their  physical,  microscopical,  and  chemical 
characters. 

3.  Weurotio  Poisons.  —  Enumebation.  — 
Under  this  head  may  be  ranged'  a  great  number 
of  poisons,  having  this  in  common,  that  the 
symptoms  produced  by  them  are  more  or  less 
prominently  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  class  embraces  pure  narcotics,  such  as  mor- 
phia ;  chloral  hydrate ;  hyoscyamus  ;  digitalis ; 
strychnia;  prussio  acid;  nitro-benzol ;  phenol 
(carbolic  acid);  alcohol;  aconite;  belladonna, 
and  many  others. 

SvMFTOMs. — These  are  necessarily  of  the  most 
varied  character.  All  that  has  been  said  abeady 
about  the  onset  of  symptoms,  their  character, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
appeared,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  arriving  at  a 
diagnosis. 

Prussic  acid  produces  its  effects  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes ;  or,  it  may  be,  seconds.  The 
course  of  symptoms  is  very  liipid ;  and  death 
may  be  well-nigh  instantaneous.  The  symptoms 
are  convulsions,  great  disturbance  of  respiration, 
with  prolonged  expiration,  dilated  pupils,  and 
cyanosis.     See  Pedssic  Acid,  Poisoning  by. 

Morphia  and  opium,  sites  n,  stage  of.  excite- 
ment, prodnce  deep  comatose  sleep,  with  slow 
stertorous  breathing;  contracted  pupils;  and 
clammy,  perspiring  skin;  all  the  other  secretions 
being  more  or  less  suppressed.  See  Opidm, 
Poisoning  by. 

Aconite  is  diagnosed  by  the  peculiar  numbness 
and  tingling  of  the  skin  which  it  produces. 

BeUadonna,  and  its  alkaloid  atropine,  widely 
dilate  the  pupils,  and  cause  intense  thirst,  with 
mirthful  delirium  and  spectral  illusions. 

Alcohol  in  toxic  doses  produces  prijfoimd  in- 
sensibility; and  there  is,  moreover,  always  moie 
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sr  less  recogaisaWe  by  circumstaneea  which  will 
be  found  described  under  Alcoholism. 

Nitrobenzol  causes  symptoms  often  undistin- 
gnishable  from  those  of  prussic  acid ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  its  insolubility,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  the  liquid  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  there  is  often  a  pro- 
longed m'erval  between  the  administration  of  the 
poison  and  the  onset  of  alarming  symptoms. 

Chloral  hydrate  causes  death  after  a  stage  of 
unconsciousness ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  case  by  the 
aid  of  the  surroundings  of  the  patient. 

Carbolic  acid  or  phenol  whitens  and  shrivels 
the  membranes  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and  not  only  acts  as  a  corrosive,  but  produces 
speedy  narcosis,  and  greenish  or  black  urine. 
The  peculiar  odour  of  phenol  is  always  percep- 
tible, though  not  infrequently  overlooked. 

Diagnosis.— It  is  impossible  to  enter  fully 
into  the  diagnosis  of  each  individual  neurotic 
poison.  The  most  frequent  and  important  diag- 
noses have  to  be  made  in  supposed  cases  of 
poisoning  by  opium,  alcohol,  and  strychnia  re- 
spectively. 

In  opium-poisoning  the  equally  contracted 
pupils ;  the  possibility  of  rousing  the  patient  by 
means  of  external  stimuli  in  all  except  the  later 
stages — as,  for  instance,  by  flicking  the  feet, 
the  application  of  the  electric  current,  &c. ;  and 
the  moist  clammy  skin,  may  serve  to  prevent  the 
case  being  confounded  with  one  of  apoplexy.  In 
alcoholic  coma  there  is  great  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  nature  of  the  case,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency  with  which  the  alcoholic  odour 
may  be  met  with  in  cases  where  alcohol  has  been 
taken,  either  dietetically  or  medicinally,  in  mode- 
rate or  somewhat  immoderate  doses.  The  very 
careful  use  of  the  stomach-pump  can  do  no  harm, 
and  may  not  only  save  the  patient  if  the  case  be 
one  of  alcoholic  poisoning,  but  also  serve  to  clear 
up  the  diagnosis.  The  tetanic  spasms  of  strychnia 
will  have  to  be  differentiated  from  those  of  true 
(traumatic)  tetanus.  In  this  there  is  not  usually 
any  insuperable  difficulty.  Strychnia  convul- 
sions are  intermittent ;  do  not  begin  in  the  lower 
jaw ;  are,  as  a  rule,  opisthotouic  in  character ; 
and  do  not  affect  the  same  groups  of  muscles  as 
are  implicated  in  true  tetanus.  See  Opium, 
Poisoning  by ;  and  Sthtchnia,  Poisoning  by. 

Teeatment.— Only  the  general  principles  of 
the  treatment  of  poisoning  can  be  indicated  here. 
The  treatment  in  poisoning  by  the  most  impor- 
tant special  poisons  is  described  in  separate 
articles.  The  question  of  the  use  or  non-use  of 
the  stomach-pump  must  be  decided  by  the 
nature  of  the  poison  administered.  Where  one 
of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  a  caustic 
alkali,  or  other  corrosive  salt,  oxalic  acid  in 
concentrated  solution,  or  carbolic  acid,  has 
been  swallowed,  it  is  generally  held  that  the 
stomach-pump  should  not  be  used,  .the  danger 
of  perforation  of  the  gullet  or  stomach  being 
considerable.  In  all  cases  where  a  non-corrosive 
poison  has  been  taken,  except  in  the  case  of 
prussic  acid,  where  the  course  of  the  poisoning 
is  too  rapid  to  permit  rf  the  use  of  the  instru- 
aent,  the  application  of  the  pump  is  advisable 
and  can  do  no  harm.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by 
opium  and  alcohol,  the  greatest  reliance  must 
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be  placed  dn  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  its 
aid.  The  corroding  acids  may  be  neutralised 
by  the  administration  of  lime-water,  or,  still 
better,  eaccharated  lime-water;  highly  diluted 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies ;  or,  failing  these, 
the  continuous  use,  in  frequently  repeated  doses, 
of  chalk,  whiting,  or  the  alkaline  carbonates — so 
as  to  avoid  dangerous  distension  of  the  abdomen 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  On  the  contrary,  the 
caustic  alkalies  may  be  neutralised  by  the  co- 
pious imbibition  of  highly  diluted  acid  liquids. 
Failing  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  even 
after  the  use  of  this,  emetics  may  be  administered 
to  relieve  the  stomach  of  irritants.  The  prompt 
administration  of  an  emetic  is  perhaps  never 
inadmissible.  The  effects  of  corrosives  and  irri- 
tants m-jst  afterwards  be  met  by  general  reme- 
dies, such  as  demulcents  and  oil  to  sheathe  the 
mucous  membranes,  opiates  to  relieve  pain,  &c. 
The  effects  of  oxalic  acid  cannot  be  avoided  by 
the  administration  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates, for  the  alkaline  oxalates  are  themselves 
highly  poisonous.  Chalk,  whiting,  and  soluble 
lime-salts  precipitate  oxalic  acid  as  an  insoluble 
calcium  oxalate,  and  form  the  best  remedies. 
No  safe  antidote  is  known  for  carbolic  acid.  Oil 
greatly  allays  the  intolerable  pain  attending  the 
local  action  of  this  acid.  In  prussic  acid  poison- 
ing artificial  respiration,  persistently  used,  is  our 
sheet-anchor,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  galva- 
nism, alternate  douches  of  warm  and  cold  water, 
and  other  measures.  After  the  use  of  the  sto- 
mach-pump to  remove  unabsorbed  opiates,  sti- 
mulating liquids  containing  tannin,  such  as 
strong  black  coffee,  may  be  given;  the  patient 
must  be  kept  awake  by  walking  him  about, 
flicking  the  feet  with  towels,  the  application  of 
the  Faradic  current,  &c.  Belladonna  in  full 
doses  is  in  some  respects  antagonistic  in  its 
physiological  action  to  opium.  Conversely  opiates 
are  regarded  as  direct  antidotes  to  belladonna. 
On  the  same  principle  of  counteracting  effects, 
digitalis  and  aconite  are  counter-poisons,  and 
hence  antidotes  the  one  to  the  other.  The  hap- 
piest results  have  followed  the  use  of  full  doses 
of  chloral-hydrate  in  strychnia-poisoning;  and 
chloroform  may  be  freely  inhaled  to  allay  the 
tetanic  spasms.  In  alkaloidal  poisoning,  except 
where  a  tetanising  poison,  such  as  strychnia  or 
brucia,  has  been  given,  the  stomach-pump  must 
be  employed;  and  emetics  and  tannin,  in  the 
form  of  tincture  of  galls,  strong  black  coffee,  or 
strong  tea,  should  also  be  given,  with  the  object 
of  precipitating  the  alkaloid  as  an  insolubletan- 
nate.  Thomas  Stevenson. 

POIiTDIPSIA  (iroXis,  much,  and  Sf+o, 
thirst). — A  synonym  for  excessive  thirst ;  some- 
times used  for  diabetes.  See  Poltueia;  and 
Thiest. 

POLYPHAGIA  (7ro\ij,  much,  and  <piya,  I 
eat).— 'A  synonym  for  excessive  hunger.  See 
Appetite  ;  and  PNEnMOOASTBio  Nebve,  Diseases 
of. 

POLTPUS  (iroXbj,  many,  and  iroOs,  a  foot). 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Folype ;  (jer.  Fdyf. 

Definition. — ^This  term  is  generally  applied 
to  any  simple  pedunculated  growth,  springing 
from  a  mucous  surface ;  but  it  is  sometime!  ex- 
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tended  so  as  to  include  malignant  pedunculated 
growths  in  similar  situations. 

Vabebties.— It  is  dear  that  no  single  de- 
jciiptidnwiU  apply  to  each  member  of  the  class. 
Hence  it  ■will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the 
principal  varieties  of  polypus,  a  fuller  account 
of  most  of  -which  will  be  found  in  the  article 
loHOUES,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
eases of  the  several  organs  which  they  affect. 

1.  Polypi  of  the  Nose. — These  are  of  two 
varieties— the  mucmts  and  the  fibrous ;  both  are 
classed  among  the  fibromata.  Both  are  covered 
with  ciliated  epithelium ;  the  fibrous  variety 
often  involve  the  structures  at  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  forming  the  so-called  naao-pharyngeal 
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2,  Polypi  of  the  Ear.— Polypi  of  the  ear 
lesemble  those  of  the  nose,  but  present  a  variety 
of  stnieture,  as  some  spring  iirom  the  membrana 
tjmpara,  others  from  the  interior  of  the  tympa- 
num. 

.  3,  Polypi  of  the  Intestines. — These  polypi 
are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
rectum  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  They  are  composed  of  tissue  re- 
lembling  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
part,  and  are  described  amongst  the  adenomata. 

4.  Polypi  of  the  TTterua. — These  growths 
are  of  three  kinds,  namely : — (a)  Cyatio,  which 
irederived  from  the  ovules  of  Kaboth ;  (i)  muooua 
or  aft,  resembling  the  polypi  of  the  rectum ;  (c) 
htri  or  fibroin,  the  so-called  fibrous  polypus  of 
the  uterus. 

6.  Polypi  in  other  situations.— Less  com- 
mon forms  of  polypi,  consisting  of  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  they 
are  derived,  are  found  in  the  bladder,  the  larynx, 
on  the  pms,  or  sometimes  in  the  dnuses  commvr- 
maiing  with  the  nose. 

.  Malynmt.  polypi  present  no  special  features 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  described  as  a 
class, 

TEBiTSfflNT.— Though  polypi  differ  somewhat 
in  structure,  the  treatment  of  the  simple  varieties 
of  the  class  is  tho  same— that  is,  if  removal  be 
considered  advisable.  Either  the. pedicle  may 
»  grasped  and  the  tumour  removed  by  avulsion ; 
or  it  may  he  divided  at  a  stroke  by  some  sharp 
initrument,  or  cut  through  slowly  or  rapidly  by 
wmo  form  of  ioraseur  or  ligature. 

In  rempving  a  malignant  polypus  a  wide 
margin  of  healthy  tissue  must  ba  taken  away 
nmn  around  the  pedicle.  E.  J.  Godlbe. 

.^OI-YSABOIA  (^o\1j,  much,  and  trhp^, 
"Mn).— A  terni  for  excessive  corpulence  or 
otesity.   &  Obesity. 

POLTUHIA  (TToXit,  much,  and  o^pov,  urine). 
™oij ;  Siaietes  Insipidus ;  Fr.  Polyttne :  Diabite 

,  IJBTiNmoK.-A  malady  or  group  of  maladies, 
taracterised  by  thirst,  and  a  persistently  ex- 
wsiveflow  of  watery  urine,  which  has  a  low 
P«ciBc  gravity,  and  contains  no    albumin  or 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  subdivide  this 
Sr^  ""*  '^"^  *''=''°''8-  One  such  section  is 
S;i  •f.*^*"™'  "saving  the  characters 
""""o  Bpecified  as  those  of  polyuria ;  another  is 


asoturia,  where  the  solids,  especially  urea,  are 
in  excess  of  tho  normal  amount ;  and  a  third, 
anasoturia,  where  these  are  markedly  dufieient. 
The  term  polydipiia,  referring  as  it  does  spe- 
cially to  the  symptom  thirst,  often  used,  puts 
tho  cart  before  the  horse.  Hydmna  points  to 
the  dilute  character  of  the  urine  rather  than  to 
its  excessive  quantity.  Asoturia  has  been  made 
to  include  all  cases  where  urea  is  unusually 
abundant,  even  where  the  urine  is  scanty,  as 
in  fevers ;  a  condition  totally  averse  from  oui 
notions  of  diabetes.  Anaeoiuria  very  rarely 
occurs ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  low  specifio 
gravity  of  the  urine  in  polyuria,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  passed,  the  quantity  of  urea  may, 
and  often  does,  exceed  that  excreted  in  health. 
A  form  of  polyuria,  often  slightly  marked,  has 
been  described  as  '  phosphatic  diabetes,'  on  ac- 
count of  the  excess  of  phosphates  passed.  The 
separation  of  these  cases  into  a  distinct  group  is 
hajdly  necessary.  ,  Certain  factors  in  the  above 
definition,  require  special  attention,  the  better 
to  mark  off  the  malady,  so  defined  from  other 
pathological  states.  Thus  the .  flow  must  not 
only  ba  excessive,  but  persistently  so.  This 
separates  polyuria  from  conditions  where  there 
exists  a  merely  temporary  flow  of  an  unusual 
amount. 

MikojOqi:, — Polyuria  is  limited  neither  by  age 
nor  by  sex.  It  may  exist  in  the  new-born  infant, 
and  it  may  be  found  in  the  patient  of  seventy,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  disease  of  early  rather  than 
advanced  life,  whilst  it  is  about  twice  as  frequent 
in  males  as  in  females.  Nothing  is  more  marked 
in  connection  with  the  causation  of  polyuria  than 
heredity.  Perhaps  tho  most  extraordinary  ex- 
ample of  this  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Gee,  where  the 
disease  was  directly  transmitted  through  four 
generations.  Sometimes  one  member  of  the 
family,  escaped,  but  the  children  were  sure  to 
be  attacked.  A  newly-born  infant,  a  member  of 
this  family,  suffered  from  unusual  thirst,  so  much 
so  that  water  had  to  be  given  to  stiU  it. 

Beyond  inheritance,  nothing  very  definite  can 
be  said  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  polyuria. 
It  is  often  connected  with  nervous  affections  or 
nervous  excitement,  and  sometimes  follows  upon 
injuries  to  the  head  or  disease  of  the  brain. 
Drinking  bouts  too  have  bean  credited  with  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  disease,  as  have  drinking  cold 
fluids,  and  sudden  exposure  to  cold.  Beyond  these, 
no  cause  of  any , value  can  be  assigned ;  often  .in- 
deed the  disease  comes  ou  without  even  such 
insufficient  reasons  as  those  given  above,  some  of 
which  have  doubtless  been  assigned  on  the  ^osi 
hoc  principle.  ' 

Symptoms. — Not  much  need  be  said  regarding 
the  clinical  history  of  polyuria.  When  the  result 
of  accident  or  mental  emotion,  its  onset  is  usually 
abrupt,  and  it  may  end  in  like  manner;  sometimes 
as  the  result  of  intercurrent  disease  of  a  febrile 
kind.  During  its  continuance  thirst  and  watery 
urine  are  the  two  prime  symptoms,  for  there 
may  ba  little  wasting,  and  the  general  health  may 
be  good.  Occasionally  there  is  increased  appetite, 
as  in  one  of  Trousseau's  patients,  whom  restaura- 
teurs would  pay  to  stop  away.  In  this  patient, 
too,  there  was  great  tolerance  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  whilst  in  others  the  opposite  condition 
has  been  noted.    Usually  the  bowels  are  eou- 
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fined,  and  the  skin  diy,  though  neither  happens 
invariably.  Boils,  io  common  in  diabetes,  are 
rarely  seen ;  but  purpuric  spots  sometimes  occur, 
as  does  osdema,  or  that  laxness  of  subuutaneons 
tissue  which  ofteu  pastes  for  isdema,  in  the 
later  stages.  As  long  as  drink  is  supplied  in 
plenty,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  very  toler- 
able, were  it  not  for  the  broken  sleep  caused 
by  the  incessant  thirst  and  the  desire  to  pass 
water ;  but  any  attempt  to  restrict  the  quantity 
of  fluid  gives  rise  to  intense  discomfort,  even 
causing  the  patient  to  drink  his  own  urine. 
Ultimately  this  constant  strain  wears  out  the 
patient,  and  leads  to  death,  if  intercurrent  dis- 
ease do  not  carry  him  off. 

Of  the  phenomena  of  polyuria,  the  urine  alone 
requires  special  notice.  It  is  inordinate  in  its 
quantity,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  little  above 
that  of  spring  water.  In  a  case  under  the  care 
of  the  writer,  it  remained  persistently  at  1,001  ; 
but  it  may  rise  to  as  much  as  1,008  or  1,010. 
It  is  transparent ;  almost  like  water ;  of  a  faint 
greenish-yellow  tint ;  and  with  little  taste,  smell, 
or  acid  reaction.  In  quantity  it  varies  with  the 
amount  of  water  consumed.  If  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  drink  at  will,  the  quantity  passed 
roughly  corresponds  with  that  drunk,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  watery  vapour  passing  away 
by  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  skin.  If 
the  drink  be  restricted,  more  will  be  passed  than 
is  consumed,  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from 
the  body.  On  the  whole  the  quantity  passed 
is  greater  than  in  ordinary  diabetes,  and  may 
sometimes  be  measured  by  the  pailful.  Of  the 
normal  constituents  of  urine,  urea,  though  rela- 
tively deficient  in  any  specimen  examined,  is 
upon  the  whole  in  excess,  sometimes  enormously 
BO.  On  the  other  hand,  uric  acid  seems  dimi- 
nished, but  this  may  depend  on  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  it  in  urine  so  greatly  diluted.  Sul- 
phates and  phosphates,  especially  the  earthy 
salts  of  the  latter,  are  usually  increased,  whilst 
the  only  abnormal  constituent,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  commonly  found  is  inosite. 

Pathoiogy. — As  in  the  case  of  saccharine 
diabetes,  our  insight  into  the  morbid  processes 
concerned  in  the  production  of  polyuria  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  direct  experiment.  Semard 
found  that  by  pricking  the  floor  of  the  foiirth 
ventricle  above  the  level  of  the  '  sugar  puncture ' 
he  could  produce  copious  diuresis;  and  in  certain 
animals  injuries  to  the  central  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum (the  vermiform  process  of  human  ana- 
tomy) are  followed  by  a  like  result.  Prom 
this  part  of  the  nervous  system  the  nervous 
influence  seems  propagated  to  the  kidneys  both 
by  the  splanchnics  and  spinal  cord,  but  the 
exact  course  of  the  fibres  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  Whether  t!he  nerves  are 
merely  vaso-motor  fibres,  section  or  paralysis  of 
which  would  produce  turgescenee  of  the  vessels 
of  the  kidneys,  or  trophic  fibres,  irritation  of 
which  would  increase  the  activity  of  these  or- 
gans, is  not  yet  determined ;  but  in  all  probabi- 
lity paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres  is  the 
main  factor  in  the  production  of  hydruria. 

In  the  definition  of  polyuria  given  above  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys  was  expressly  excluded ;  and 
after  death,  as  far  as  the  malady  itself  is  con- 
cerned, nothing  is  to  be  found  except  increased 


vascularity.  As  a  consequence  of  the  diiicase, 
however,  persisting  over  many  years,  and  giving 
rise  to  -frequent  and  severe  distension  of  the 
bladder,  when  circumstances  may  prevent  its 
being  emptied  with  sufficient  frequency,  thicken- 
ing of  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  dilatation  of  the 
ureters,  and  sacculation  of  the  kidney  have  been 
described;  but  the  accuracy  of  such  observations 
as  the  results  of  simple  polyuria  have  been 
questioned.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important 
lesions  which  bear  on  the  disease  are  those 
which  have  been  found  in  the  brain,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
These,  besides  the  injuries  already  alluded  to, 
comprehend  tubercular  and  other  forms  of  in- 
flammation, tumours  of  various  kinds — glioma- 
tous  and  syphilitic,  together  with  other  local 
changes  of  different  kinds. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  polyuria,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  already  given,  is  easy.  It  rests 
on  these  factors — thirst,  and  persistent  excess 
of  urine,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  sugar  and 
albumin.  It  has  further  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  mere  temporary  excess  of  watery 
urine.  Sufh  an  excess  may  occur  where  a  large 
quantity  of  finid  of  a  diuretic  kind  has  been 
swallowed,  especially  when  there  is  little  or  no 
cutaneous  transpiration.  Again  sudden  flows  of 
urine  may  occur  about  the  period  of  early  conva- 
lescence from  fever,  or  yet  again  when  a  hydro- 
nephrosis suddenly  empties  itself.  All  these  are 
merely  temporary  and  evanescent  states.  The 
total  absence  of  sugar  distinguishes  polyuria  from 
diabetes,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  one 
state  may  pass  into  the  other.  In  certain  forms 
of  Sright's  disease,  especially  those  characterised 
by  contracted  kidney,  the  u^ine  may  be  excessive 
and  of  low  specific  gravity;  but  in  all  of  these 
albumin  wiU  be  at  least  now  and  again  found. 
Finally,  polyuria  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
such  abnormal  discharges  of  urine  as  may  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  what  we  call  hysteria  and 
its  allies.  Here  the  nervous  symptoms  give  a 
special  feature  to  the  malady ;  nevertheless  poly- 
uria has  strongly  marked  nervous  affinities. 

PnoSNOsis. — ^This  cannot  be  called  favourable, 
for,  whilst  few  actually  perish  from  the  uncompli 
cated  disease,  still  fewer  are  cured  of  it,  though 
a  good  many  get  well.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason.  Trousseau  looked  upon  polyuria  as  more 
dangerous  than  diabetes ;  but  ordinary  experience 
cannot  bear  out  this  view.  Probably  its  con- 
nection with  tubercular  disease  in  many  cases 
misled  him.  Under  such  circumstances  the  tu- 
bercular disease  would  run  its  course  just  as 
disease  of  the  nerve-centres  would,  altogether 
independent  of  the  polyuria. 

Thbatment. — ^As  might  be  inferred  from  the 
account  of  the  disease  given  above,  the  treatment 
of  polyuria  is  far  from  satisfactory.  If  the  dis- 
ease can  be  assigned  to  any  definite  cause,  we 
must  look  to  that  and  deal  with  it,  rather  than 
with  the  excessive  urination ;  if  not,  it  must  be 
our  endeavour  to  counterbalance  the  draining  of 
the  tissues,  and  the  corresponding  waste,  1^  a 

Slentiful  supply  of  fluid  and  good  nourishing 
iet.  To  relieve  the  kidneys  from  the  unusud 
stress  thrown  upon  them,  diaphoretics  have  been 
recommended;  at  all  events  great  c:ire  should  be 
taken  of  the  clothing  so  as  to  secure  the  patient 
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fromaiiTrisk  from  cold.  Of  medicinal  remedieg, 
hat  whicli  has  been  most  lauded  is  valerian, 
Bmedallj  by  Trousseau,  who  gave  it  in  enormous 
doses.  Probably  it,  like  other  antispasmodio 
remedies,  would  be  found  of  most  service  in 
esses  allied  to  hysteria  or  similar  neuroses.  In 
one  case  under  his  care,  the  writer  tried  the 
whole  range  of  antispasmodic  remedies  without 
effect.  Opium  and  its  alkaloids,  though  so  sor- 
viceablein  diabetes,  are  worse  than  useless  in 
polyuria.  '  They  diminish  the  thirst  and  the 
mine,  but  they  greatly  increase  the  patient's  dis- 
comfort. Tonics,  especially  strychnine  and  iron, 
do  good  by  improving  the  general  health.  _  In 
mother  case  under  the  care  of  the  writer,  in  a 
highly  scrofulous  subject,  after  every  medicinal 
lemedyhad  been  tried  in  vain,  change  of  air  at 
the  seaside  was  followed  by  almost  complete 
disappearance  of  the  polyuria.  The  importance 
of  attending  to  the  constitutional  state  is  strik- 
mgly  indicated  in  this  case.  Finally,  in  the 
hands  of  some  the  constant  electric  current  has 
doue  good,  whilst  it  has  equally  failed  in  the 
aperience  of  others. 

AUBXANDEIi  ^IXVER. 

P0KPHOLyX(OT/«(ibs,  abulia  or  bladder). 
This  term  is  applicable  to  the  bullous  affection 
of  the  skin  more  commonly  denominated  pem- 
phiguBj  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  a  synonym.  ■  See 

fSMFUIGUS. 

EOITS  TABOIiII,  Hiesions  of. — Synon.  : 
Fi.  Mdadiesde  la  Mkoe^haU;  Ger.  Krankheiten 
ierBmke. 

ImaonucTioN.— The  pons  is  liable  to  a  variety 
of  affections,  either  by  morbid  processes  having 
their  primary  seat  here,  or  by  secondary  impli^ 
tatiou  from  disease  originating  elsewhere,  as  by 
timouis  of  the  cerebellum  or  base  of  the  skull, 
or  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery. 

The  position  of  the  pons,  its  close  relation  to 
the  vital  centres  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
connection  of  the  sensory  and  motor  paths  with 
the  cerebrum  and  spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand, 
nnd'the  cerebellum  on  the  other,  and  the  transit 
through  it  of  many  of  the  cranial  nerves,  render 
His  symptomatology  of  pontine  affections  highly 
tompl^s  and  diversified. 

SoHiUBY  OF  Patholosical  Conditioss. — 
Brnmrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  pons  is  by 
00  means  uncommon,  and  may  vary  from  a 
minute  foous  up  to  a  complete  disorganisation 
and  rupture  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  Embolism 
IS  not  common;  but  thrombosis,  from  syphilitic  or 
fitfiirmiou  degeneration  of  the  basilar  artery, 
u  frequent,  and  is  the  origin  of  necrotic  sofiemng 
of  an  acute  or  chronic  character. 

HejiorrAajs,— Haemorrhage  into  the  substance 
M  the  pons,  if  of  small  extent,  is  not  necessarily 
fatal;  hut  if  it.be  of  large  amount,  death  occurs 
Wdenly,  or  within  a  very  few  hours.  Sometimes 
mreis  a  sudden  onset  of  coma,  with  complete 
*wtion  of  the  whole  muscular  system.  The 
pupils  MNi,  as  a  rule,  minutely  contracted,  and  the 
wiaition  resembles  profound  narcotic  poisoning. 
"etempeiature  may  rise  to  as  much  as  105" 
™r,  01  more.  Deglutition  is.  difficult  or  im- 
I™«!We;  and  death  ensues  from  cardiac  and 
"spuatoiy  paralysis,  irregularity  in  the  rhythm 
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preceding  the  fatal  issue.  At  other  times,  and 
of  great  signification  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view,  muscular  spasms  occur,  either  general  or 
affecting  one  side  more  than  the  other,  with  dis- 
tortion of  the  face,  either  from  paralysis  of  one 
side,  or  this  combined  with  active  spasm  of  the 
other. 

The  occurrence  of  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the 
face  and  of  the  limbs  of  the  other  side,  so-called 
'  alternate '  paralysis,  ia  pathognomonic  of  the 
pontine  seat  of  the  lesion. 

Sofiemng. — ^Acute  embolic  or  thrombotic  soft- 
ening of  the  pons,  with  or  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, may  lead  to  death  rapidly,  with  simi- 
lar paralytic  symptoms ;  but  days  may  elapse, 
or  even  months,  after  the  first  onset,  with  charac- 
teristic symptoms  indicative  of  the  position  of 
the  lesion,  and  death  ensue  either  from  gradual 
implication  of  the  vital  centres,  or  quite  sud- 
denly. 

LocAitsiNO  Phenomena. — The  symptoms  most 
characteristic  of  lesions  of  the  pons  are  a  com- 
bination of  paralysis  of  certain  cranial  nerves  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  other.  The 
most  common  combination  is  paralysis  on  one 
side  of  the  face  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite, 
the  face  being  paralysed  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion.  The  facial  paralysis  in  this  case  re- 
sembles peripheral  facial  <  paralysis,  both  in  the 
implication  of  the  orbicularis  oculi  and  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  muscles.  The  limbs  may  be 
paralysed  as  to  motion  only,  or  thore  may  be  a 
combination  both  of  sensory  and  motor  paralysis. 
Sometimes  the  motor  paralysis  affects  one  limb 
more  than  the  other,  and  there  may  be  a  similar 
distribution  of  the  anaesthesia. 

The  alternate  paralysis  of  the  face  on  one  side, 
and  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite,  occurs  more 
particularly  with  lesions  of  the  pons  situated 
towards  the  pyramids,  at  a  point  where  the 
facial  roots  have  not  crossed  over  to  pass  on  to 
the  opposite  hemisphere.  If  the  lesion  be  higher 
up,  near  the  crus  cerebri,  the  face  and  limbs  may 
both  be  paralysed  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion. 
Amongst  other  varieties  the  face  alone  may  be 
paralysed,  without  affection  of  the  limbs  ;  or  one 
side  of  the  face  may  be  paralysed,  and  the  other 
in  a,  state  of  spasm ;  or  both  sides  of  the  face 
may  be'  paralysed ;  or  one  side  of  the  face  may 
be  paralysed,  and  the  limbs  on  both  sides ;  or 
both  sides  of  the  face,  and  the  limbs  on  one 
side.  Spasms  in  the  limbs  paralysed  or  in  the 
others  may  occur ;  and  similar  irritation  of  the 
sensory  strands  may  be  indicated  by  exeentric 
hyperaesthesia  and  paresthesia. 

.  Along  with  the  motor  p.iralysis  of  the  limbs, 
there  is  also  a  varying  degree  of  vaso-motor 
paralysis,  and  a  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
limbs  of  one  degree  or  more. 

Next  in  frequency  to  affections  of  the  facial 
nerve,  with  or  without  affections  of  the  limbs  of 
the  variable  character  above  mentioned,  comes 
affection  of  the  abducens  or  sixth  cranial  nerve. 
This  gives  rise  to  an  internal  strabismus,  and 
usually  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 
Ttere  may  be,  therefore,  paralysis  of  the  fac6 
and  abducens  on  the  side  of  lesion,  and  of  the 
extremities  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  cases  havo 
been  recorded  of  paralysis  of  the  abducens  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  face  and  limbs  on  the  opposite ; 
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and  also  of  paralysis  of  the  face,  aMuoens  nerve, 
and  limbs  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 

Defects  in  articulation  are  not  unfrequeutly 
observed,  depending  on  impaired  mobility  of  the 
tongue,  usually  on  the  side  of  the  motor  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  but  apparently  sometimes  on  the 
other  side.  The  fifth  cianial  nerve  is  also  not 
unfrequeutly  implicated.  The  sensory  portion 
seems  to  suifur  more  than  the  motor. )  !But  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  the  motor  portion 
of  the  fifth  has  been  specially  affected,  leading 
to  paralysis  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication. 

The  affection  of  the  sensory  division  shows  itself 
in  more  or  less  marked  anaesthesia  of  the  face,  which 
may  be  general  or  limited  to  the  area  of  distri- 
bution of  some  of  the  branches  only.  The  tongue 
is  not  unfrequeutly  affected  on  the  same  side, 
and  tactile  and  gustatory  sensibility  impaired  or 
abolished  on  the  anterior  two-thirds.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  fifth  may  occur  on  the  same  side  as 
the  lesion,  with  or  without  affection  of  the  limbs, 
but  it  would  appear  also  that  anaesthesia  of  the 
face  may  occur,  with  implication  of  the  ex- 
tremities on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion. 

There  is  thus  an  extraordinary  complexity 
and  variability  in  the  symptoms  which  may 
be  met  with  in  connection  with  pontine  lesions. 
Those  which  have  been  mentioned  are  the  most 
common  and  most  significant,  especially  if  they 
occur  in  combination.  Singly  they  have  less 
value,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  defects  in 
articulation,  are  not  specially  characteristic.  But 
a  combination  of  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  one 
side,  either  motor  alone,  or  of  motility  and  sensi- 
bility, and  of  the  face  on  the  other,  is  significant 
of  pontine  lesion.  The  addition  of  paralysis  of 
the  abducens  adds  to  the  certainty. 

Many  other  symptoms  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  noted  in  connection  with  lesions 
of  the  pons,  especially  tumours,  which  ought 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  interference  with  the 
functisns  of  neighbouring  structures.  As  in 
other  parts,  however,  tumours  have  been  found 
invading  or  pressing  on  the  pons  without  having 
given  rise  to  any  marked  symptoms  daring  life. 
But  at  other  times,  along  with  one  or  more  of 
the  previously  mentioned  symptoms,  impairment 
of  deglutition  has  been  observed,  due  without 
doubt  to  pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata.  To 
pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata  should  also  be 
ascribed  the  irregularity  and  ultimate  paralysis 
of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  movements,  in 
connection  either  with  tumours  or  with  hiemor- 
rhagic  effiisions  into  the  pons  itself. 

When  a  tumour  presses  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  crura  cerebri,  the  third  cranial  nerves 
may  be  implicated.  Ptosis  has  been  observed 
in  such  cases ;  and  external  strabismus,  from 
paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus,  has  also  oc- 
curred, but  comparatively  rarely. 

Vertigo  and  disorders  of  equilibration  have  also 
been  observed,  but  these  may  be  attributed  to  an 
implication  of  the  cerebellum  or  of  its  peduncles. 
Ataxic  symptoms  have,  however,  been  described 
by  Leyden  as  occurring  in  pontine  lesions,  with- 
out affection  either  of  the  cerebellum  or  of  its 
peduncles.  The  writer  haa  seen  a  case  of  very 
marked  ataxy  associated  with  anaesthesia  of  one 
side  of  the  face,  and  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  on  the 
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opposite  side,  due  ppjbably  to  lesion  on  the  right 
side  of  the  pons.  But  the  cases  which  have  been 
recorded  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  establish  any 
very  definite  propositions  in  regard  to  the  exact 
causation  or  special  characteristics  of  the  ataxio 
disorders  in  question.  In  connection  with  tu- 
mours pressing  on  the  pons,  hearing  may  also  be 
impaired  or  abolished  in  one  or  both  ears.  Im- 
pairment of  smell  has  been  observed  on  one  side, 
when  there  has  been  anaesthesia  of  the  face.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  impairment  of  common 
sensibility  in  the  nostril,  intensified  in  some  cases 
by  the  defective  power  of  sniffing  if  the  facial 
nerve  is  also  paralysed.  ■ 

Albuminuria  and  glycosuria  have  occasionally 
been  found  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the 
pons.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  causal  relation- 
ship has  been  at  all  satisfactorily  established. 
Very  often  when  albumin  has  been  found,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  pre- 
existing, for  lesions  of  the  pons  frequently  occur 
in  connection  with  chronic  renal  disease.  Sugar 
has  been  found  sometimes,  and  iu  other  cases 
not.  The  same  has  been  found  in  connection 
with  lesiqps  of  other  nerve-centres.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  facts  go,  the  evidence  iu  favour  of 
a  direct  relationship  between  pontine  lesions  and 
glycosuria  is  at  present  extremely  slender,  and  in 
need  of  farther  investigation. 

Diseases  which  encroach  on  the  intracranial 
space  produce  the  general  symptoms  of  intracra- 
nial tumour,  in  addition  to  the  special  symptoms 
indicative  of  their  invasion  of  the  pons. 

D.  Pebeieb. 

POBRIQO  LABVALIS  Qporrigo,  scorf, 
and  larva,  a  mask). — Forrigo  is  an  old-fashioned 
term,  applied  generally  to  eruptions  on  the  scalp 
and  face,  whether  exudative  or  desquamative; 
larvalis,  masked,  alludes  to  the  covering  of  the 
face  with  an  incrustation  which  '  conceals  the 
features  like  a  mask,  such  as  is  seen  in  a  neg- 
lected exudative  eczema  of  the  face,  an  eczema 
pustulosum  or  impetiginodes.  Pathologically, 
porrigo  is  an  eczema.     See  Eczema. 

POBTAL  OBSTBUCTIOIT.— This  is  a 
condition  of  not  uncommon  occurrence,  and  calls 
for  brief  general  discussion.  Strictly  speaking, 
portal  obstruction  implies  that  there  is  some 
direct  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
portal  circulation,  either  affecting  the  trunk  of 
the  vein  before  it  enters  the  liyer,  or  its  branches 
iu  the  substance  of  this  organ.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  any  condition  that  in- 
terferes with  the  oiyculation  beyond  the  portal 
divisions,  whether  in  the  hepatic  vein,  inferior 
vena  cava,  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  lungs,  will 
retard  more  or  less  the  fiow  of  blood  through  the 
portal  system ;  and  also  that  either  of  the  tribu- 
tary branches  of  the  portal  vein  may  be  affected 
alone.  The  portal  trunk  may  be  obstructed  by 
direct  pressure  upon  it,  as  by  enlarged  glands,  a 
growth  projecting  from  the  liver,  or  a  neighbour- 
ing tumour ;  by  changes  in  its  walls,  leading  to 
constriction  or  complete  closure ;  or  by  blocking- 
up  of  its  channel,  as  by  a  thrombus  (sse  Pobtai. 
Theombosis).  Cirrhosis  is  the  most  important 
disease  which  obstructs  the  portal  circulation 
within  the  liver ;  but  this  result  may  also  arise 
from  accumulation  of  pigment  and  other  causes. 
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jfiEOTs— The  effects  of  portal  obstruction 
[depend  on  its  seat,  its  degree,  and  the  ra- 
lly with  which  it  is  set  up.  They  are  merely 
ge  which  necessarily  follow  mechanical  venous 
sestion,  namely,  distension  of  the  small  vessels, 
ioh  may  end  in  changes  in  their  -walls  and  vari- 
iU-  escape' of  serum;  a  catarrhal  condition  of 
ccmsurfaces;  haemorrhages ;  and,  in  course  of 
18  permanentchanges  in  organs  and  structures 
ii  are  congested.  Their  localisation  in  this 
le  Till  correspond  to  the  structures  from  which 
i  portal  vein  receives  its  tributary  branches, 
ince  any  of  the  following  conditions  may  re- 
It  in  various  degrees  from  portal  obstruction : 
(1)  Congestion  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
imbrane  lining  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
th  consequent  disorder  of  the  secretions ;  dila- 
tion and  varicosity  of  the  small  vessels ;  or  hee- 
mhage  into  the  alimentary  canal.  (2)  Ascites, 
8  of  the  most  frequent  and  evident  phenomena. 
)  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  either  from  mere 
aimulation  of  blood,  or  in  chronic  cases  with 
imanent  increase  and  alteration  in  the  splenic 
tueture.  (4)  Congestion,  followed  by  fibroid 
langes  in  the  pancreas.  (5)  Haemorrhoids,  it  is 
inerally  helieved.  (6)  After  a  while  enlarge- 
fflit  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdominal 
aU,  owing  to  their  communications  with  the 
Dital  vein;  as  well  as  of  the  veins  within  tlie 
bdomen,  which  are  tributary  to  it. 
Several  of  the  conditions  mentioned  are  ob- 
iouioo  clinical  examination  during  life ;  others 
re  only  evident  on  post-mortem  examination, 
itiough  they  assist  in  originating  symptoms, 
spMially  in  connection  with  the  alimentary 
anal,  such  as  those  of  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and 
liiordered  bowels.  Hsmorrhage  into  the  sto- 
nacli  or  howels  is  usually  revealed  by  the  oc- 
Mrente  of  haematemosis  or  melaena,  but  it  may 
(rove  fatal  without  any  discharge  of  blood  ex- 
tomally.  It  must  necessarily  happen  that  if  the 
portal  circulation  is  not  properly  carried  on,  the 
iimtions  of  the  liver  are  proportionately  dis- 
luibtd, 
The  signs  of  portal  obstruction  may  set  in  with 
gteit  atntenesa,  or  very  gradually.  Those  indi- 
tatm  lif  acute  obstruction  are  the  rapid  develop- 
mnt  of  ascites,  returning  speedily  after  para- 
tmteais'jlenlargement  of  the  spleen ;  and  hiemor- 
ikage  into  the  alimentary  canal.  It  must  be 
Kmatkedthat  the  most  striking  phenomena  may 
iliiappear  in  chronic  cases,  after  a  time,  without 
tke  removal  of  the  obstruction,  probably  owing 
totlie  deTelopment  of  new  channels,  by  which  the 
Mood  is  returned  to  the  heart  without  passing 
fnongli  the  liver. 

,  DuoKosis.— There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
B  reeoguising  the  signs  of  portal  obstruction  in 
*ted  cases ;  and  it  might  even  be  suspected 
Wore  these  signs  are  well-developed,  under 
ti'lain  conditions.  The  cause  of  the.  obstruction 
W  only  be- made  out  by  a  consideration  of  each 
!»«» in  all  its  features. 

TniiiiBNT.— Earely  can  anything  be  done 
Sirectly  to  remove  portal  obstruction.  The  cir- 
raitionmay  often  be  relieved  to  some  extent  by 
*ng  freelynpon  the  bowels,  especially  by  means 
wialina  and  hydiagogue  purgatives.  Treatment 
raected  to  t;he  effects  of  portal  obstruction  is 
"tqnently  higUy  efaeacious,  and  the  most  im- 
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portant  of  these  may  be  cured  or  relieved,  even 
though  their,  cause  remain  unaffected.  The 
special  treatment  of  these  symptoms,  and  also 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  portal  obstruction 
depends,  is  described  in  other  articles. 

Feedebick  T.  Roberts. 

POETAL  THROMBOSIS.— Stnon.: Por- 
tal Phlebitis;  Pylephlebitis;  Pr.  PyliphUMte; 
Ger.  Pylephlehitia. 

Portal  thrombosis  may  be  di-vided  into  two 
kinds :  {A)  the  Adhesive ;  and  {B)  the  Sup- 
purative. 

{A)  Adhesive  Portal  Thrombosis. — ^Ad- 
hesive portal  thrombosis  is  seen  most  commonly 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  rarely  as  a  cause  of 
the  cirrhosis  itself.  In  the  first  case,  it  arises, 
not  from  an  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessel,  but  from  obstruction  to  the  circulation. 
The  thrombus  itself  is  usually  firmly  adherent  to 
the  walls,  tough,  and  of  a  red-brown  colour, 
the  vein  being  dilated. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  portal  throm- 
bosis are  those  of  intense  portal  obstruction. 
There  is  ascites,  rapidly  developing  itself,  and, 
according  to  Prerichs,  returning  rapidly  after 
removal  by  tapping.  The  veins  of  the  walls  of 
the  belly  become  dilated.  There  may  be  hsema- 
temesis  or  a  bloody  diarrhoea.  The  spleen  is 
greatly  enlarged.  Jaundice  may  or  may  not  be 
present. 

DiAQKosis. — The  diagnosis  of  portal  throm- 
bosis is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  the  symptoiuB 
being  very  like  those  of  cirrhosis,  of  -which,  in- 
deed, it  is  often  a  mere  complication. 

Pkognosis  and  Tbeatmtsnt. — The  prognosis 
is  always  bad,  no  instance  of  recovery  being 
known,  and  the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as 
for  cirrhosis. 

{B)  Suppurative  Portal  Thrombosis. — 
Suppurative  portal  thrombosis  is  commonly  met 
with  in  connection  with  some  morbid  process, 
most  often  suppuration,  in  the  parts  from  which 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  arise,  as  the  intes- 
tines, of  which  very  often  the  caecum  is  the  seat, 
next  the  stomach,  and  the  spleen.  The  vein  is 
found  greatly  dilated,  and  filled  with  a  dirty 
grey  or  reddish  pulp,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, shows  small  round  nucleated  cells  like  pus- 
corpuscles.  The  liver  itself  shows,  on  section, 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  filled  -with  a  dif- 
fluent thrombus,  so  that  the  organ  looks  as  if 
pervaded  with  abscesses. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  closely  resemble 
those  of  abscess  of  the  liver  or  of  pyaemia.  Traube 
thinks  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  if  the  liver 
and  spleen  be  much  enlarged,  and  if  there  be  re- 
turning attacks  of  rigors  with  raised  tempera- 
ture, while  between  the  attacks  the  temperature 
is  natural  or  only  slightly  raised.  There  must  be 
also  evidence  of  some  suppuration,  which  may 
involve  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein;  and 
pysemia '  and  endocarditis  must  be  excluded. 
Often,  however,  all  these  signs  fail. 

PiioGNOSis  AXD  Teeatment. — The  prognosis 
is  always  bad ;  the  treatment  must  be  the  same 
as  for  abscess  of  the  liver  or  pyaemia. 

J.   WlOKHAM  IiESG. 
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POST-MOKTEM  WOUNDS. 


POST-MOBTEM    WOTJIJ-DS.— Stnon.: 

Uigsection-wonnds ;  Fr.  Blesswres  anatomijues ; 
Ger.  Sectiontounden. 

Dbfinition. — A  variety  of  poisoned  wounds, 
arising  from  tlje  inoculation  of  a  virus  derived 
from  the  dead  bodies  of  men  or  animals. 

Similar  consequences  may  result  from  the  in- 
oculation of  the  discharges  from  unhealtiiy  in- 
flammations in  living  bodies,  especially  those 
arising  from  post-mortem  poisoning.  The  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  production  of  a  dissection- 
wound  are  the  virus,  a  means  of  entrance  of  the 
virus  into  the  system,  and  a,  condition  of  body 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  effects  of 
the  virus. 

Pathologt. — J%e  Virus.  Of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  poison  which  gives  rise  to  post-mortem 
wounds  we  know  but  little.  The  products  of 
ordinary  decomposition  may  cause  local  troubles, 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  but  they  never  give 
rise  to  the  graver  forms  of  dissection-wound. 
The  poison  is  present  in  greatest  intensity  in 
fresh  bodies,  and  its  virulence  diminishes  as  de- 
composition advances.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  it  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  as  the  effects 
vary  greatly,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  poison  also  varies.  The  chief  views  held  as 
to  its  nature  are,  that  it  is  a  product  of  a  certain 
stage  of  ordinary  decomposition;  that  it  is  the 
product  of  some  special  non-organised  ferment ; 
and  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  minute  organ- 
ism, which  has  the  power  of  propagating  itself  in 
the  living  body.  The  first  view  is  probably  un- 
true, as  the  poison  which  gives  rise  to  serious 
dissection-wounds  is  only  found  in  tne  bodies  of 
patients  who  have  died  from  some  unhealthy 
infiammatory  (infective)  process.  It  is  most 
marked  in  eases  of  septic  peritonitis  or  pleurisy, 
pysemia,  septicaemia,  puerpersi  fever,  diffuse 
cellulitis,  erysipelas,  or  spreading  gangrene. 
The  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  poison 
with  decomposition  is  accounted  for  on  the  second 
theory,  by  supposing  that  the  peculiar  ferment 
is  destroyed  by  putrefaction ;  and  on  the  third 
theory,  by  the  specific  organism  being  destroyed 
by  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  decom- 
position, it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  when 
two  organisms  are  growing  together  in  the  same 
fluid,  the  stronger  seems  to  overpower  the  weaker, 
to  check  its  growth,  and  finally  to  lead  to  its 
destruction. 

Certain  specific  diseases,  as  glanders  and 
splenic  fever  (malignant  pustule),  may  be  com- 
municated by  inoculation  from  the  dead  body, 
but  these  accidents  are  not  classed  with  ordinary 
dissection-wounds. 

Mode  of  entrance  of  the  poison  into  the  system. 
Whatever  the  virus  may  be,"  it  only  acts  by 
direct  inoculation.  This  most  commonly  occurs 
through  an  accidental  wound  or  scratch  during 
the  post-mortem  examination ;  but  a  raw  surface 
partly  healed,  or  the  fissures  in  chapped  hands, 
or  the  small  fissures  so  common  at  the  margin 
of  the  nail,  may  ec[ually  serve  as  points  of  inocu- 
lation. In  rare  cases  infection  takes  place 
through  the  unbroken  skin,  the  hair-follicles 
seeming  then  to  serve  as  the  points  of  entrance. 
The  further  progress  of  the  poison  takes  place 
either  by  soaking  amongst  the  lymph-spaces  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  as  shown  by  difluse  spreading 


cellulitis;  or  by  being  carried  with  the  stream  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  local  affection  is  slight,  and  the  first  trouble 
is  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Prevention. — In  order  to  prevent  inoculation 
the  following  points  should  be  attended  to.  Be- 
fore making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  dan- 
gerous case  the  hands  should  be  carefully  looked 
over.  If  any  spot  denuded  of  cuticle  is  found  on 
the  fingers,  an  india-rubber  cot  shoald  be  applied, 
its  base  being  bound  round  with  string.  If  the 
whole  hands  are  sore  and  chapped  an  india- 
rubber  glove  may  be  used.  If  no  india-rubber 
cot  for  a  finger  is  to  be  found,  an  efficient  water- 
proof covering  may  be  made  at  once  with  gutta- 
percha tissue  and  chloroform.  If  the  hands  are 
sound  they  may  be  well  greased  with  carbolic 
oil  (1  to  10),  but,  as  this  soon  wipes  off,  the  ap- 
plication must  be  repeated  several  times  dur- 
ing the  post-mortem  examination.  Accidental 
wounds  arise  almost  invariably  from  carelessness 
— the  assistant  being  as  often  wounded  as  the 
operator.  There  is  scarcely  any  operation  in  a 
post-mortem  which  requires  two  to  perform  it, 
and  an  assistant  should  therefore  be  dispensed 
with.  The  most  common  acts  of  carelessness  are 
— cutting  towards  instead  of  away  from  the  left 
hand ;  and  letting  the  knife  fall  unobserved  into 
one  of  the  cavities,  where  it  is  concealed  by  blood 
or  the  viscera,  and  wounds  the  hands  when  next 
introduced.  Wounds  from  ribs  are  amongst 
the  most  dangerous,  as  they  bleed  but  little.  To 
avoid  these,  when  the  bone-forceps  has  to  be 
used,  in  cases  ofossification  of  the  cartilages,  the 
ribs  should  be  cut  near  the  nipple  line,  and  the 
skin  folded  over  them  whilst  the  viscera  are 
being  examined.  In  opening  the  head  the  saw 
is  apt  to  slip,  and  to  injure  the  hand  holding  the 
vault.  To  avoid  this,  either  wrap  the  hand  in 
a  thick  cloth,  or  hold  the  head  with  the  left  hand 
on  the  face,  where  it  will  be  out  of  danger. 
Punctures  during  the  sewing-up  of  the  body  have 
caused  many  deaths.  These  injuries  are  usually 
due  to  using  too  small  a  needle,  which  cannot  be 
kept  properly  under  control.  A  common  packing 
needle  sharpened  is  by  far  the  safest  instrument 
that  can  be  used.  In  whatever  way  the  wound 
is  made  the  first  essential  of  treatment  is  to 
make  it  bleed  freely.  If  it  is  on  the  finger  this 
may  be  done  by  winding  a  piece  of  string  round 
it  from  the  root  to  the  tip ;  then  wash  it  tho- 
roughly under  a  tap  and  suck  it.  Caustics  are 
quite  unnecessary  if  these  directions  are  carried 
out.  After  a  post-mortem  examination  the  hands 
should  always  be  well  washed  in  some  strong 
antiseptic  solution. 

The  condition  of  body  favourable'  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  effects  of  the  ^o!«o»;^-Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  two  persons  to  be  wounded 
at  the  same  post-mortem  examination,  and  only 
one  to  suffer  from  it.  Sir  James  Paget  has 
brought  forward  strong  evidence  for  believing 
that  constant  exposure  to  the  poison  gives  a  C6>- 
tain  degree  of  '  immunity  from  the  worse  influ- 
ences of  the  virus,'  and  that  one  dissection-wound 
protects  the  sufferer  from  another,  at  least  for 
some  time.  Anything  which  causes  a  depressed 
state  of  health  favours  the  occurrence  oi  post- 
mortem poisoning.  Thus,  we  see  it  in  students 
who  have  been  some  months  resident  in  hospital 
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In  nuraes  ■"ho  '"'S  '^°^"^  °^^  ^'^^  attending  a  bad 
^e  and  in  dJBaeoting  portors  or  others  who  in- 
aake  too  freely  in  alcohol.  Beyond  these  no 
Bpeoial  predisposing  conditions  are  known.  See 
PfflbisPoamoN  to  Disease. 

VABiBTiEa.— It  will  bo  convenient  to  discuss 
theseTeral  forms  oi  post-mortem  wounds  under 
diatinct  headings  according  to  the  foUowmg  ar- 


1  1.,  Purely  Local  Affections. 
=  ji)  Dimoiing-porter's  viart,  or  anatomicai 
diJris.— Although  not  exactly  a  post-mortem 
jfound,  this  affection  must  be  mentioned  here  as 
]mg  one  of  the  effects  of  the  ii-ritatiou  caused 
ta the, repeated  application  of  putrid  matter  to 
thoBkm.  It  is  seen  only  in  those  whose  occu- 
pation trings  them  much  in  contact  with  decom- 
posing animal  matter,  and  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence!" Its  seat  is  always  at  the  back  of  the  hand 
over  the 'knuckles,  or  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 
It  is  characterised  by  a  warty  thickening  of  the 
Bkin,  which  may  in  some  cases  resemble  epithe- 
lioma. In  other  cases  the  thickening  of  the  ou- 
tido  may  give  the  skin  an  ichthyotic  appearance. 
Tlie  enlarged  papillae  are  set  closely  together, 
and  ihere  is  no  true  ulceration,  but  cracks  and 
UBiiues  may  eidst  in  parts,  from  which  a  serous 
disoharge  escapes.  The  growth  tends  slowly  to 
spread.  These  warty  growths  are  usually  mul- 
tiple, and  this,  together  with  the  want  of  any 
tidancy  to.uloeration,  will  serve  to  distinguish 
tliem  from  epithelioma. 

Teeaimeht.— In  some  cases  a  cure  can  be  ef- 
fected by  the  constant  use  of  wet  dressing  to  soften 
tlie  epithelium,  combined  with  the  application  of 
amiitiire  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  extract 
of  belladonna.  ,  Should  this  fail,  painting  with 
tongtiiioture  ofiodine-may  be  tried,  or,  as  a  last 
ieaource,  the  application  of  some  strong  caustic. 

(4)  The.imepting-room  pustule. — ^This  is  al- 
mys  tlie  result  of  the  inoculation  of  some  poi- 
Bonoua-nmtterinto  a  slight  abrasion  or  punctui-e. 
Al)out;,tjjenty-four  hours  after  inoculation  the 
(Jot  beeomes  red  and  itches.  In  another  twenty- 
feffl  hours  a  small  drop  of  pus  is  seen  raising  the 
Mlaole,  and  tlie  part  is  intensely  tender.  If  the 
tap  of  pus  be  let  out  the  pain  is  at  once  re- 
lieved. If  no  treatment  be  now  adopted  to  pro- 
VSBtit,  a  small  scab  forms,  under  which  pus  again 
mm,  and  the  redness  and  pain  return  as  before. 
Iicli  time  that  this  happens  the  sore  increases  in 
|^,till  it  may  reach  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
"tgWeter,  and  it  then  closely  resembles  in  ap- 
Pwoueea.small  soft  chancre.  Without  treat- 
ment the  condition  may  continue  indefinitely. 
Mvery  seldom  accompanied  by  any  constitu- 
nonai  disturbance.  The  axillary  glands  may  be 
Mto,  but  suppui'ation  is  rare,  except  in  un- 
maithy  subjects. 

-teimEHi.-The  small  pustules  can  usually 
»  cured  simply  by  the  application  of  watei- 
2^fflg,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 

Sr  .v'  ''"'""g  ^°  of  ^^  P"s-  The  trcat- 
memniMtbe  continued  until  it  is  soundly  healed. 

ffir™r'^l'"/P'°^  ^  unhealed  it  wUl  relapse 
tf  mte^*"  ?™'^^S  ^  ''«'"°^e'i-  If.  in  spite 
Xtrr^S  ''  "^^"^  ^  I'sal,  nitrate  of 
mavh.5  '",''PP™'i)  or  the  ulcerated  surface 
™m  covered  with  iodoform. 
W  Smnrvtm,  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail.- 


This  arises  from  inoculation  through  one  of  those 
small  fissures  at  the  side  of  the  nail  popularly 
known  as  ' agnail'  or  '  hangnail.'  The  inflam- 
mation extends  rapidly  to  the  matrix  at  the  root 
of  the  nail.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  finger  for 
half-au-inch  below  the  nail  is  swollen,  red,  and 
acutely  tender,  and  on  pressing  over  this  area  pus 
oozes  out  over  the  nail.  The  inflammation  rarely 
extends  over  the  whole  matrix,  so  that  the  distal 
pai't  of  the  nail  is  usually  unaffected  and  firmly 
attached,  while  the  root  is  softened  and  loosened 
by  the  suppuration  beneath  it.  The  disoharge 
has  a  strong,  offensive  odour  of  decomposition. 
This  condition  is  extremely  chronic,  the  irrita- 
tion being  kept  up  almost  indefinitely  by  the 
putrid  disoharge,  which  is  more  or  less  pent  up 
beneath  the  nail.  When  recovery  takes  place 
the  nail  usually  separates. 

Tbeatmekt.— The  first  essential  of  treatment 
is,  if  possible,  to  render  the  discharges  aseptic. 
For  this  purpose  the  finger  may  be  soaked  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  boracio  acid,  and  dressed 
with  boracio  acid  lint ;  or  powdered  iodoform 
may  be  pushed  with  a  piece  of  card  beneath  the 
swollen,  skin  over  the  root  of  the  nail.  If  these 
fail  a  strong  solution  of  subaoetate  of  lead 
(liquoris  plumbi  subacetatis,  1  part,  spirits 
rectificati  1,  aquse  6)  may  be  tried.  If  all  these 
simpler  means  fail,  the  nail  must  be  removed, 
and  the  raw  surface,  dressed  with  some  mild 
antiseptic  lotion,  will  quickly  heal. 

{d)  Suppwaiion,  of  the  hair-follicles. — This  is 
a  somewhat  rare  effect  ot  post-mortem  poisoning. 
About  forty-eight  hours  after  exposure  to  infec- 
tion a  varying  number  of  small  pustules,  each 
sun-ounded  by  a  red  areola,  form  on  the  hairy 
parts  of  the  hands  and  wrists.  On  careful  exam- 
ination each  pustule  will  be  seen  to  have  a  hair 
passing  through  it.  As  a  rule  these  pustules 
disoharge  and  dry  up  without  causing  further 
trouble,  but  in  some  exceptional  cases  they  may 
be  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms  or 
lymphatic  inflammations. 

Teeatmeht. — AU  that  is  necessary  is  to  cover 
the  part  with  cotton-wool,  to  hasten  the  drying 
of  the  pustules. 

(e)  BoUs. — Boils,  which  differ  in  no  respect 
from  those  arising  without  known  cause,  may 
form  as  a  consequence  of  exposure  to  post-mortan 
poisons.  They  probably  start  from  infiammation ' 
of  the  hair-follicles. 

Teeatment. — This  presents  nothing  special. 

(/)  Ordinary  Whitlow. — Although  whitlow  is 
common  amongst  nurses  and  others  whose  duties 
oblige  them  to  dress  foul  wounds,  it  is  a  very 
rare  consequence  of  post-mortem  wounds.  It 
may,  however,  occasionally  be  met  with,  and 
then  present  nothing  special.    See  Whitlow. 

2.  BifFuse  Iiiflaiuiuation  of  the  Cellular 
Tissue,  spreading  frorti  the  point  of  inoc- 
Tilation. 

(o)  Diffiue  CelluUUs. — The  seat  of  inoculation 
becomes  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
more  or  less  red  and  irritable,  and  in  this  state 
it  may  remain  for  another  djay,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  brawny  swelling  of  a  dusky  red 
colour  forms  round  it,  and  rapidly  extends  in  all 
directions,  but  chiefly  in  the  line  of  the  lymph- 
stream.  At  the  same  time  there  is  intense 
tension,  burning  pain,  and  severe  constitutional 
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disturbance,  high  temperature,  total  loss  of 
appetite,  and  possibly  delirium.  Red  lines  of 
inflamed  lymphatic  vessels  may  or  may  not  be 
Seen  extending  upwards,  but  glandular  abscesses 
are  rare,  as  in  ordinary  cellulitis.  If  unrelieved 
by  treatment,  sloughing  rapidly  follows  the 
brawny  swelling,  first  of  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue, and  afterwards  of  the  skin. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  in  such  case 
is  free  and  early  incision  into  the  affected  part. 
In  one  case  which  came  under  the  observation  of 
the  writer  the  inoculation  took  place  from  a 
scratch  from  a  broken  rib  which  had  penetrated 
a  consolidated  lung,  and  caused  the  formation  of 
a  foul  abscess.  Swelling  in  the  finger  com- 
menced on  the  second  day,  about  10  p.m.,  and  at 
11  a.m.  on  the  following  morning  it  had  in- 
volved the  whole  finger  and  part  of  the  back  of 
the  hand.  Eed  lines  extended  from  it  a  little 
way  above  the  wrist.  T!wo  incisions  were  im- 
mediately made  in  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
finger,  and  one  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  with 
the  effect  of  at  once  arresting  the  extension  of 
the  process.  In  this  case  the  attack  commenced 
with  slight  nausea,  but  no  chilliness  or  rigor; 
there  was  high  fever  and  delirium  on  the  third 
and  fourth  days.  The  constitutional  treatment 
must  be  the  same  as  in  other  cases  of  diffuse 
cellulitis.     See  Erysipelas. 

(b)  Spreading  Gangrene. — This  is  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  preceding  variety.  A  red,  brawny 
swelling  advances  rapidly  up  the  arm,  quickly 
followed  by  gangrene  of  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue  and  skin.  This  condition  is  extremely 
rare  as  a  consequence  of  dissection-wounds.  A 
case  occurred  in  1880,  at  University  College 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Heath,  in  which 
the  patient's  life  was  only  saved  by  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint.  It  happened  to  a  nurse 
from  an  accidental  wound  received  whilst  laying 
out  the  body  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  puer- 
peral fever. 

THEATMEirr. — The  treatment  is  the  same  as 
in  other  cases  of  spreading  gangrene. 

.3.  Inflammations  chiefly  affecting  tlie 
Xiymphatics. 

(a)  Inflammation  of  the  Lymphatio  Vessels. — 
This  usually  commences  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  inoculation.  The  seat  of 
inoculation  may  show  scarcely  any  signs  of  in- 
flammation, or  it  may  have  developed  into  a 
small  suppurating  sore.  The  invasion  of  the 
lymphatic  inflammation  is  marked  by  elevation 
of  temperature,  chilliness,  or  possibly  a  rigor. 
There  is  malaise  and  often  nausea,  with  head- 
ache. Eed  lines  are  soon  after  observed  running 
upwards  from  the  seat  of  inoculation  in  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  These  lines  are 
about  one- eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width,  and  clearly  defined.  They  are  acutely 
tender.  The  lymphatic  glands  to  which  they  lead 
are  swollen  and  painful.  If  unrelieved  by  treat- 
ment suppuration  frequently  occurs  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  or  sometimes  in  the  course  of 
the  vessels.  Occasionally  several  lines  may  fuse 
together,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  band  of 
cutaneous  erysipelas. 

Tbeatment. — The  bowels  should  be  well 
opened.  Stimulants  in  moderate  quantities  may 
be  taken,  good  port  wine  being  espeoiallv  useful, 
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'  with  strong  beef-tea,  milk,  and  eggs.  If  there  is 
much  fever  quinine  may  be  of  use  in  reducing 
the  temperature.  Locally,  the  whole  course  of 
the  inflamed  vessels  is  to  be  painted  with  a 
mixture  of  glycerine  and  extract  of  belladonna 
in  equal  parts,  and  the  whole  arm  wrapped  in 
hot  fomentations,  which  must  be  frequently  re- 
newed. This  treatment  seldom  fails  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  inSammation,  and  ward  oS 
suppuration.  If  pus  forms,  either  in  the  course  of 
the  vessels  or  in  the  glands,  it  must  be  let  out  as 
soon  as  it  is  recognised. 

(i)  Abscess  in  the  Lymphatio  Glands. — This 
occ-jrs  either  as  a  consequence  of  the  previous 
condition  or  without  any  evident  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  frequently  a  com- 
plication of  one  of  the  local  forms  first  described. 
The  abscess  forms  either  in  the  gland  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  or  in  the  axilla,  and  presents  no 
special  features  requiring  description.  The 
prognosis  is  not  grave. 

Treatment. — The  abscesses  must  be  opened 
as  soon  as  recognised,  and,  if  possible,  treated 
antiseptieally. 

(c)  Axillary  Cellulitis This  is   one   of  the 

gravest  effects  of  post-morte-M  wound.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  local  affec- 
tion at  the  seat  of  inoculation  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  scarcely  recognisable.  From  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  inoculation  the  patient 
is  seized  with  chilliness,  and  frequently  a  rigor ; 
there  is  great  depression ;  with  nausea,  or  even 
vomiting,  and  headache.  The  temperature  x&- 
pidly  rises,  reaching  104°  or  105°,  and  there  is 
frequently  delirium.  On  examining  the  axilla 
some  fulness,  with  acute  tenderness,  is  recog- 
nised, and  there  is  pain  in  moving  the  arm.  The 
fulness  soon  extends  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  in 
the  region  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  the  veins 
of  the  region  may  become  more  dearly  visible 
than  natural.  Later  on  there  may  be  a  blush  of 
redness  over  the  pectoral  region,  and  with  this 
there  is  oedema.  If  not  relieved  the  swelling 
and  redness  may  extend  down  the  side  of  the 
chest,  and  show  above  the  clavicle  at  the  root  of 
the  neck.  The  constitutional  condition  assumes 
the  ordinary  characters  of  septicaemia.  There  is 
muttering  delirium,  rapidly  failing  pulse,  dry 
tongue,  with  sordes  on  the  lips  and  teeth,  pos- 
sibly diarrhoea,  and  the  patient  sinks  intoa  coma- 
tose condition  and  dies.  Sir  James  Paget,  in 
his  well-known  lecture  on  his  own  case,  explains 
this  condition  by  supposing  that  the  lymphatio 
glands  are  first  swollen,  and  the  flow  of  lymph 
through  them  obstructed,  and  that  the  poison 
then  extends  backwards  in  the  distended  lymph- 
atics till  it  reaches  the  cellular  tissue  in  which 
they  arise,  thus  causing 'diffuse  cellulitis,  which, 
if  not  relieved,  or  if  not  speedily  fatal,  may 
extend  to  the  whole  area  which  sends  lymph 
to  the  affected  glands.  If  an  incision  be  made 
early  into  the  affected  cellular  tissue  it  will  be 
found  merely  infiltrated  With  serum;  later  on 
the  serum  is  turbid;  still  later  the  whole  areolar 
tissue  would  be  found  in  a  sloughy  condition, 
soaked  in  pus. 

Teeatment. — The  blood-poisoning  accompany- 
ing this  condition  is  frequently  fatal  in  spite  of 
any  treatment.  The  only  hope  for  the  patient 
lies  in  early  recognition  of  the  state  of  the  part, 
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snd  in  maMng  free  incisions.  These  incisions 
nmst  thoroughly  open  up  the  axillary  fascia,  and 
if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  extension  beneath 
the  peotoralis  m^or,  another  incision  must  he 
made  two,  or  even  three,  inches  in  length,  through 
the  musole.  This  is  best  made  in  the  interval 
between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions.  The 
ikin  and  fet  only  need  be  divided  with  the  knife, 
the  muscular  fibres  being  separated  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel  to  avoid  hEemorrhage.  If 
these  indsions  are  made  with  all  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions and  the  antiseptic  dressing  adopted,  the 
patient's  chance  of  life  is  greatly  .increased.  The 
constitutional  treatment  consists  in  free  stimula- 
tion and  abundant  nourishment.  Quinine  may 
poBsibly  be  useful  in  large  doses. 

4.  SeptioBomla.— In  some  cases,  which,  for- 
tunately, are  very  rare,  post-mortem  wounds 
prove  speedily  fatal,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  Bcute  Bepticaemia.  Local  changes  at  the  seat 
^iilooulation  may  be  entu-ely  wanting. 
W.  Pyamia.— Pysemia  may  occur  as  a  secon- 
dary oomplioation  of  the  forms  of  post-mortem 
wound  ■which  are  accompanied  by  suppuration 
and  sloughing ;  but  it  presents  nothing  special 
in  Buoh  cases.    See  Pyemia. 

Makous  Beck. 

POST-PHARYNGEAIi  ABSCESS.    See 

Ebteo-phaeyngeal  Abscess. 

POSTUEE.— In  this  article  it  is  intended  to 
point  out  the  main  practical  relations  of  posture 
to  the  iBliology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  va- 
rious diseases.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that 
a  patient  assumes  instinctively  a  posture  by 
winch  his  condition  may  be  at  once  recognised, 
■or  which  gives  indications  of  importance  as  to 
his  management.  In  other  cases  the  practitioner 
makes  systematic  use  of  posture  to  assist  him 
in  his  ffiagnosis,  or  to  aid  him  in  ti'eatment.  It 
should  be  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  persons 
olten  present  peculiarities  mth  reference  to  pos- 
tuio,  which  are  of  no  practical  significance,  and 
■are  the  result  either  of  natural  differences  in  in- 
Muals,  or  of  habit.  For  instance,  some  people 
™  only  sleep  with  the  head  raised  very  high,  in 
in  almost  semi-recumbent  position ;  others  lie 
with  the  head  very  low,  even  level  with  or  below 
the  body.  Many  are  unable  to  sleep  on  the  back, 
or  on  one  or  other  side,  and  especially  the  left 
Me.  The  subject  will  be  further  discussed  in 
Its  relations  to  the  points  mentioned  above. 

1.  aitiology  of  Posture.— As  an  immediate 
cause  of  disease,  posture  is  chiefly  important  in 
eoanectiou  with  occupation.  For  instance,  many 
persons  suffer  from  long-continued  standing ;  or, 
ontho  other  hand,  from  sedentary  occupations, 
ito  evU  effects  of  the  erect  posture  are  evidenced 
i>y  the  development  of  varicose  veins  in  the 
'es«,  and  also  by  the  occurrence  of  general  fatigue 
M  debUity,  displacement  of  the  uterus,  and 
»er  conditions,  especially  in  young  women ; 
«M  this  subject  has  of  late  received  considera- 
te attention  in  relation  to  those  employed  in 
flwpcrs'  shops.  Those  callings  which  entail  con- 
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TOM  or  frequent  bending  forward  of  the  body 
"  wen  very  injurious,  and  this  may  be  aggra- 
Sh  ^  ^y^S  ^"<1™«  0"  tlie  back  and 
™iiWera.Notuneommonlyper3ons  injure  them- 


selves by  habitually  bending  forward  while  sit- 
ting, qtiite  apart  from  occupation.  Another  il- 
lustration of  the  influence  of  posture  in  causing 
disease  is  where  individuals  have  to  work  in 
constrained  positions,  such  as  oolhers  and  mine- 
workers.  The  conditions  thus  induced  are  chiefly 
deformities  of  the  chest,  and  certain  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  heart,  and  vessels.  Posture  is  also  of 
consequence  in  predisposing  to  certain  affections 
under  particular  circumstances,  or  in  modifying 
their  effects.  Thus  the  recumbent  posture  in  low 
febrile  and  other  conditions  aids  in  the  causation 
of  hypostatic  congestion  and  its  consequences; 
a  similar  position  promotes  the  accnmulation 
of  morbid  products  in  the  bronchi  in  cases  of 
acute  bronchitis,  which  may  cause  further  mis- 
chief; and  if  an  attack  of  pleurisy  should  super- 
vene when  a  patient  is  obliged  to  lie  on  his  back, 
this  will  materially  modify  the  way  in  which  the 
fluid  accumulates,  for  it  tends  then  to  collect 
posteriorly,  and  may  cover  the  whole  area  of 
the  chest  in  this  aspect,  while  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  fluid  in  front.  Lastly;  a  peculiar  posture 
in  performing  certain  acts,  such  as  writing,  may 
have  some  influence  in  originating  affections  of 
the  type  of  wi'iter's  cramp. 

2.  Posture  in  Biagnosis. — As  examples  of 
postures  spontaneously  adopted  by  patients, 
which  may  give  useful  information  in  diagnosis, 
the  following  are  the  most  striking.  In  many 
cases  the  posture  indicates  great  debility,  help- 
lessness, or  prostration,  and  may  thus  afford  im- 
portant information  as  to  the  general  condition 
of  a  patient.  An  inability  to  lie  down  constitutes 
a  prominent  feature  in  certain  forms  of  cardiac 
and  pulmonary  disease,  in  consequence  of  inter- 
ference with  the  respiratory  functions,  so  that  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  sit  or  to  be  propped  up  in  bed, 
or  sometimes  even  to  sit  up  in  a  chair,  to  assume 
the  erect  posture,  or  to  bend  forward.  Again, 
when  anything  is  pressing  upon  tho  main  air- 
tube — such  as  an  aneurism — causing  obstructive 
dyspnoea,  the  patient  may  instinctively  lean  for- 
ward, BO  as  to  take  off  the  pressure  as  much  as 
possible.  In  cases  of  unilateral  lung-disease  or 
pleurisy,  the  patient  is  often  unable  to  lie  on  one 
or  other  side,  especially  the  affected  one ;  while 
in  affections  of  the  heart  it  is  frequently  impos- 
sible for  him  to  rest  on  the  left  side.  As  regards 
abdominal  diseases,  acute  peritonitis  is  usually 
characterised  by  a  very  striking  posture,  the 
patient  lying  on  his  back,  with  the  knees  well 
drawn  up  and  bent,  in  order  to  relax  the  abdo- 
minal muscles.  1-Ie  may  also  assume  certain 
positions  in  other  abdominal  affections,  on  ac- 
count of  their  influence  upon  symptoms,  such  as 
pain  or  vomiting.  In  spasmodic  painful  attacks 
connected  with  this  region,  it  is  veiy  common  to 
see  the  patient  bending  forwards  in  a  doubled- 
up  position,  and  pressing  upon  the  abdomen.  In 
nervous  diseases  posture  may  be  of  value  in 
diagnosis.  Thus,  it  may  reveal  pai-alysis  of  dif- 
ferent parts ;  in  cerebral  meningitis  the  patient 
often  lies  in  a  ourled-up  position,  all  the  limbs 
being  bent  towards  the  body ;  in  spinal  meningi- 
tis the  head  may  be  involuntarily  drawn  back- 
wards, in  order  to  try  to  relax  the  muscles  be- 
hind; in  cataleptic  conditions  any  posture  that 
is  assumed  is  retained  for  a  considerable  or  an 
unlimited  time ;  while  in  wry-neck  the  head  is 
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tamed  to  one  side.  Lastly,  the  position  volun- 
tarily assumed  by  a  limb  may  give  important 
information  as  to  local  diseases  likely  toinfluence 
it  in  this  respect,  such  as  those  of  the  joints. 
The  whole  body  may  be  distorted,  as  •well  as  the 
limbs,  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  articu- 
lations. 

What  has  just  been  stated  will  supply  hints 
as  to  how  the  practitioner  might  avail  himself 
of  alterations  in  posture  in  aiding  him  towards 
a  diagnosis  in  certain  cases.  For  instance,  ob- 
serving the  effect  of  such  changes  often  gives 
valuable  information  in  connection  with  pul- 
monary and  cardiac  diseases,  as  evidenced  by 
the  influence  of  the  respective  positions  upon 
breathing,  cough,  the  heart's  action,  and  other 
symptoms ;  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  in 
some  abdominal  diseases,  as  well  as  in  nervous 
affections  or  in  local  diseases.  Change  of  pos- 
ture is  most  useful,  however,  in  connection  with 
physical  examination,  the  effects  it  produces  upon 
certain  physical  signs  being  noted.  In  this  way 
it  is  of  essential  aid  in  determining  the  presence 
of  fluid  in  cavities,  such  as  the  pleura  or  peri- 
toneum ;  in  distinguishing  an  internal  aneurism 
from  conditions  simulating  this  lesion ;  in  detect- 
ing certain  solid  formations  in  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  and  for  other  purposes.  Details  on  these 
points  are  given  in  other  appropriate  articles. 
It  is  also  of  importance  to  study  the  position 
of  the  patient  in  examining  the  chest ;  and  to 
remember  that  posture  may  materially  influence 
physical  signs  connected  with  the  heart. 

3.  Postixre  in  Treatment. — ^Many  of  the  pro- 
ceding  remarks  will  afford  suggestions  as  to  the 
value  of  paying  attention  to  posture  as  a  thera- 
peutic measure,  and  it  will  at  once  be  evident 
that  if  a  wrong  posture  is  the  cause  of  any 
morbid  condition,  the  first  principle  in  treatment 
should  be  to  rectify  it.  Besides,  it  will  not  un- 
commonly be  found  advantageous  to  watch  pa- 
tients, and  to  allow  them  to  adopt,  or  assist  them 
in  adopting,  such  a  position  as  their  own  sensa- 
tions dictate  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  their 
condition.  In  order  to  illustrate  further,  how- 
ever, the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  posture,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the  diseases  in 
which  its  value  is  most  strikingly  exhibited. 

(a)  Posture  is  of  great  importancewhen  gene- 
ral rest  of  the  body  is  required,  or  when  there  is 
general  exhaustion  or  prostration  of  the  system. 
The  recumbent  posture  is  clearly  indicated  under 
these  circumstances,  for  it  is  the  most  restful 
of  all,  and  involves  little  or  no  expenditure  of 
muscular  force.  Hence  in  acute  febrile  diseases 
of  all  kinds,  one  of  the  first  indications  in  treat- 
ment is  to  keep  the  patient  absolutely  in  bed. 
This  is  also  desirable  where  there  is  excessive 
fatigue  or  prostration  from  any  cause. 

(b)  In  the  management  of  affections  connected 
with  the  respiratory  organs,  attention  to  posture 
is  frequently  of  service.  Here  its  influence  as 
regards  rest  again  comes  in,  for  it  may  be  of 
much  consequence  to  make  as  little  call  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  respiratory  functions.  Moreover, 
symptoms  associated  with  the  breathing  appar 
ratus  are  in  many  cases  strikingly  influenced  by 
posture,  such  as  pain,  dyspncea,  or  cough ;  and  the 
act  of  coughing  may  be  materially  assisted,  and 
mode  more  effectual  as  regards  expectoration,  by 


I  the  patient  assuming  a  sitting  or  erect  position. 
The  importanceof  the  prone  posture,  or  of  bend- 
ing forwards,  must  be  remembered  when  there  is 
anything  pressing  on  the  main  air-tube. 

(c)  Posture  often  requires partioularconeidera- 
tion  in  relation  to  disorders  of  the  cardiac  action, 
or  to  actual  disease  of  the  heart.  Thus,  in  the 
syncopal  state  the  patient  should  be  placed  hori- 
zontally, or  even  with  the  head  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  body,  so  that  the  blood  may  more 
readily  reach  the  brain,  and  thus  life  may  be 
sustained.  In  this  state,  or  when  the  heart  is 
acting  with  extreme  feebleness  from  any  cause, 
raising  the  patient  into  a  sitting  posture  has 
been  known  to  cause  a  fatal  result,  and  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  conditions  of  the  heart  in  which  the  patient 
cannot  possibly  lie  down,  and  especially  where 
there  is  much  dilatation ;  under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  have 
him  constantly  sitting  up  in  a  properly-con- 
structed chair,  and  the  beneficial  effects  thus 
produced  are  sometimes  almost  marvellous. 

(d)  In  the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  whether  in- 
ternal or  external,  posture  is  frequently  made 
use  of  with  advantage.  In  the  cure  of  this  lesion 
in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  rest  is  often  an  impor- 
tant agent,  and  on  this  account  patients  are  kept 
in  the  ^cumbent  posture  for  weeks  or  months, 
so  as  to  keep  the  heart  as  quiet  as  possible, 
and  also  to  limit  the  demand  of  the  system  for 
food,  which  is  only  given  in  a  restricted  quantity. 
Aneurism  in  the  chest  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
may  originate  pressure  on  the  air-tube,  and  on 
this  account  attention  to  posture  may  be  re- 
quired in  connection  with  it.  In  the  case  of 
aneurism  in  the  limbs,  posture  is  sometimes 
made  use  of  to  cure  them,  by  causing  pressure, 
as  flexion  of  the  knee  for  the  cure  of  popliteal 
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(e)  The  influence  of  posture  with  respect  to 
gravitation  may  often  be  recognised  with  advan- 
tage in  the  treatment  of  certain  conditions.  This 
is  well  exemplified  by  its  effects  on  dropsical 
accumulations  in  the  legs  and  scrotum.  Abun- 
dant anasarca  may  frequently  be  got  rid  of  com- 
pletely in  a  short  time  by  keeping  the  legs  in  a 
horizontal  position ;  and  oedema  of  the  scrotum 
likewise  may  soon  disappear  when  this  part  is 
propped  up.  The  same  principle  is  of  essential 
importance  in  checking  haemorrhage  from  a  rup- 
tured varicose  vein  in  the  leg ;  and  may  also  be 
made  use  of  in  the  cure  of  varicose  veins.  The 
influence  of  posture  upon  dropsy  may  give  use- 
ful information  as  to  its  cause,  and  as  to  the 
exact  conditions  upon  which  it  depends. 

(f)  As  miscellaneous  illustrations  of  the  em- 
ployment of  posture  in  treatment  may  be  men- 
tioned the  value  of  the  recumbent  position  in 
sea-sickness,  attacks  of  giddiness,  megrim,  and 
neuralgic  affections  about  the  head ;  raising  the 
head  in  comatose  conditions  ;  the  prone  posture 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  spinal  dis- 
ease; prolonged  decumbeney  to  restore  a  dis- 
placed uterus ;  and  various  positions  in  which 
limbs' are  placed  on  account  ef  local  diseases,  to 
relieve  pain,  to  prevent  muscular  tension,  t« 
promote  the  escape  of  pus,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

(g)  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
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KjtuBCOinBionly  requisite  to  change  the  position 
g{a  patient  mole  or  less  frequently,  if  he  should 
be  confined  tu  his  bed.  '  For  instance,  it  may- 
be necessary  to  do  this  in  low  febrile  diseases, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  hypostasis 
at  &>  tases  of  the  lungs,  or  the  formation  of 
bed-sores  on  parts  subjected  to  pressure.  This 
ii  siso  necessary  in  many  cases  of  spinal  or 
cerebral  disease,  and  in  very  emaciated  patients 
[lee  Ulcus).  Change  of  posture  is  further  use- 
ful in-KSsisting  the  escape  or  expulsion  of  morbid 
■ectetions  from  theair-passages  when  they  tend  to 
accantnlatetbere. .     >FB£DEiiicK  T.  IIobsbts. 

POUGUSS,  in  Loire,  France. — Alkaline 
clialybeate  waters.    See  Miitgbal  Watebs. 

POUIiTIOBt^^SiNOii. :  Cataplasm;  Fri 
CtOitptame;  fter.  SmMiBsoWoj".— Poultices  are 
(oftnioistaipplications,  usually  applied  hot,  but 
oceasionftlly  cold  They  may  bo  used  merely  as  a 
means  of  applying  heat  and  moisture ;  or  may 
contain  some  drug  intended  to  exert  a  specific 
effect.  I  Of  the  innumerable  poultices  formerly 
in  use,  only  six  are  now  officinal. 

Poultices  may  be  arranged  thus  :  1. — The 
limplt  poultice,  composed  of  linseed  meal.  The 
practice  of  using  bread  soaked  in  hot  water  as  a 
poultice  has  deservedly  fallen  into  disrepute, 
as  it  soon  becomes  sour  and  offensive.  2.  Dis- 
in/«fiii; 'poultices,  namely,  cataplasma  carbonis, 
and  cataplftsma  sodee  chlorate.  3.  Sedative 
pollticeSii'Mch  ascataplasma  fermenti,  and  cata- 
plasma  cdnii.  4.  The  counter-irritant  poultice 
-foi  example,  cataplasma  sinapis. 

1.  Simple  Foultioe. — The  simple  poultice, 
b;  its  lieat,  causes  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  thus  hastens 
Uie  progress  of  inflammation,  either  towards  re- 
■oltttiou  or  suppuration.  It  softens  the  cuticle, 
tnd' loiaxes  nhe  skin  by  its  moisture,  and  thus 
favours  swelling,  and  lessens  tension  and  pain. 
Ininteroal  affections,  such  as  bronchitis,  pleurisy, 
or  pericarditis,  large  poultices  are  frequently 
applied  tu  the  skin  over  the  inflamed  part.  They 
Ijenefit  the  patient,  partly  by  their'warmth,  and 
partly  by  exerting  an  extremely  mild  counter- 
itriumt  effect,  consequent  upon  the  redness  and 
mgeation  of  the  skin  which  they  produce;  They 
are,  however,  somewhat  troublesome ;  they  soon 
liscomRcolJ  and  hard ;  and  if  the  patient  be  rest- 
l«s«'theiri»eight  causes  them  to  shift,  and  frag- 
motsbreskioBF  and  drop  into  the  bed,  and  there 
Jrying  they  cause  considerable  discomfort.  For 
application  to  external  inflammations  a  few  folds 
of  lint,  soaked  in  hot  water  or  any  appropriate 
lotionjsedative, Stimulant,  or  antiseptic),  covered 
mft  oil-silk,  and  afterwards  with  a  thick  layer 
of  cotton  wool,  will  be  found  to  answer  every 
pappose  of  a  poultice,  and  to  be  much  more 
itanlyand  less  troublesome. 

Linseed-meal  poultices  applied  to  boils  usually 
raise  i  fresh  ctop  to  spring  up  round  the  ori- 
m  botl,  from  the  irritation  they  give  rise  to. 
ttey.  should  consequently  never  be  used,  wet 
ooncichnt.  being  always  substituted.  In  in- 
"fiwl  inflatimaiionB  a  poultice  may  often  be 
Mjantageotrily  replaced  by  cotton-wool  only, 
wewd  with  oil-silk  and  secured  by  a  bandage. 
"  •■'y«iUBte>irrit»nt  action  is  required  a  feW 
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drops  of  chloroform  or  turpentine  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  wool. 

Linseed-meal  poultices  are  best  made  from 
meal  from  which  the  oil  has  been  .expressed,  as 
the  pure  meal  becomes  rapidly  rancid.  The. 
British  Pharmaeopceia  recommends  the  addition 
of  a  little  olive  oil.  The  following  is  a  useful 
method  of  making  a  linseed-meal  poultice ; — 
Heat  the  basin  in  which  the  potiltice,  is  to  bp 
made  with  boiling  water ;  then  empty  it  and  put 
into  it  again  as  much  boiling  water  as  m»y  be 
necessary  to  make  the  required  poultice ;  sprinkle 

,  the  meal  into  the  water,  stirring  vigorously;  till 
the  proper  consistence  is  attained ;  lastly,  stir  in 
a  small  quantity  of  olive  oil.  By  adopting  this 
plan  the  poultice  will  be,  free  from  lumps.  The 
poultice  should  then  be  spread  with  a  broad 
spatula  on  a  piece  of  rag.  It  must  be  of  a  uni- 
form thickness,  and  neither  so  thick  as  to  be 
too  heavy,  nor  so  thin  as  to  cool  and  dry  too 

:  rapidly.  A  poultice  should  be  changed  every 
two  or  three  hours  by  day,  and  every  four  at 
night,  if  the  patient  is  sleeping.  In  all  cases 
where  there  is  free  suppuration,  a  poultice  is 
the  dirtiest  application  that  can  be  made  to  the 

1  wouijd.  Wet  boraciclint  should  always  be  used 
instead. 

2.  Disinfecting  Poultices.  —  Cataplasma 
carbonia  is  a  horrible  compound  of  wood-char- 
coal, linseed  meal,  and  bread,  and  was  formerly 
supposed  to  have  some  disinfectant  properties. 
Both  this  and  the  cataplasma  sodts  chloraia 
have  been  entirely  replaced  by  more  cleanly  or 
efficient  antiseptic  lipplications.  The  best  of 
these  are  boracic  acid  lint  and  carded  oakum. 
If  carded  oakum  be  used  it  must  be  itiade  into  a 
soft  and  even  pad,  and  may  be  dipped  in  hot 
water  before  being  applied.  It  is  a  most  power- 
ful antiseptic,  and  very  cheap,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  blackening  the  skin  with  the 
tar  it  contains^  and  sometimes  causes  consider- 
able irritation.  Both  these  inconveniences  may 
be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  greasing  the 
skin  with  carbolic  oil  (1  to  10). 

3.  Sedative  Foxiitiaea.-^Cdia^lasma  fer- 
menti ia  composed  of  beer  yeast,  6;  flOur,  14; 
water  (100°  F.),  6.  After  mixing  it  is  to  be 
placed  near  the  fii^e  till  it  rises.  The  carbonic 
acid  was  credited  with  both  sedative  and  anti- 
septic properties.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  boils, 
but  fi:om  personal  experience  the  writer  can 
state  that  it  has  none  of  the  virtues  attributed 
to  it.  Cataplasma  conii  is  conlposed  of  hemlock 
leaf,  1  ounce ;  linseed  meal,  8  ounces';  and  boil- 
ing water,  10  ounces.  Mix  the  ingredients  and 
add  them  to  the  water  gradually,  constantly 
stirring.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  in  cases  of 
cancer  to  relieve  pain.  Its  dirtinessand  weight 
are,  however,  strong  objections  to  it. 

4.  Counter-irritant  Poultice. — Cataplag^ 
ma  sinapis,  the  ordinary  mustard  poultice,  is  an 
invaluable  counter-irritant.  It  is  composed  of 
mustard  in  powder,  2i ;  linseed  meal,  2J;  boil- 
ing water,  10.  The  linsebd  meal  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  water,  and  the  mustard  addid,  con- 
stantly stirring.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
mustard  varies  much  in  strength,  and  that  since 
it  has  been  made  the  object  of  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  Adulteration  Act,  dts  strength  has  consider- 
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»bly  increased.  Its  action  should  extend  only 
to  producing  redness  of  the  skin,  but  if  kept  on 
too  long  it  ■vrill  cause  vesication,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  give  rise  to  sloughing;  The  time 
a  mustard  poultice  can  be  kept  on  varies  from 
ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  mustard.  The  guide  most 
usually  relied  upon  is  the  sensations  of  the  pa- 
tient. An  ordinary  patient  is  not  likely  to  keep 
it  on  too  long,  as  the  smarting  soon  becomes 
unbearable.  Patients  who  are  much  in  the  habit 
of  applying  mustard  poultices  to  the  same  part 
— as,  for  instance,  the  front  of  the  Chest — acquire 
a  singular  power  of  resistance  to  the  irritative 
action  of  the  mustard.  The  mustard  poultice 
is  indii-ated  whenever  mild  and  rapid  counter- 
irritation  is  desired.  It  is  especially  useful  in 
oronchitis,  and  in  muscular  rheumatism,  as  lum- 
bago, or  pleurodynia.  Eigollot's  mustard-leaves, 
or  the  Chartse  Sinapis  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  are 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  mustard  poultice. 
They  are  cleaner,  more  easily  applied,  and  can 
be  more  accurately  adapted  to  the  spot  required, 
Thpy  should  always  be  used  in  preference  when 
obtainable.  Marcus  Bbce. 

piLaSCOEDIAL  AETXIETT  or  OP- 
PKESSION.  —  SiKOM. :  Fr.  Jngoiase;  Ger. 
Pracordiala'ngiit. 

Definition. — A  paroxysmal  sensation  of  con- 
striction, attended  with  anxiety,  referred  to  the 
prteeordium. 

Desckiptiok. — Prtecordial  anxiety  is  a  dis- 
tressing sensation  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
characterised  by  an  irregular,  rolling,  tumbling, 
or  falling  motion,  supervening  on  a  feeling  of 
(ionstriction.  It  is  accompanied  by  feelings  of 
anxiety ;  by  restlessness,  which  may  pass  into  a 
state  of  extreme  agitation ;  by  a  sensation  of  ap- 
proaching syncope,  with  fear  of  death ;  and  by 
chilliness  passing  into  a  cold  clammy  perspira- 
tion. Though  there  may  be  a  soreness  or  dull 
aching,  there  is  neither  pain  nor  palpitation. 
The  urine  is  not  increased,  but  rather  dimin- 
ished. Sleep  is  impossible.  The  attack  often 
comes  on  during  sleep,  and  soon,  perhaps,  the 
restless  anxiety  necessitates  rising  from  the 
couch  and  walking  about ;  often  flatulence  op- 
presses, and  gas  is  evolved,  with  relief  to  the 
symptoms.  The  attacks  are  paroxysmal,  of  vary- 
ing duration.  Praseordial  anxietjr appears  to  have 
no  alliance  with  prsecordial  pain ;  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  simple  neurosis,  but  dependent 
on  some  abnormal  muscular  condition,  whereby 
the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  disturbed,  caused, 
it  may  be,  by  deficient  innervation,  or  by  an 
impure  blood  failing  to  stimulate  it  to  due  ex- 
pansion  and  contraction.  The  heart  may  not 
be  altogether  free  from  indications  of  more  than 
functional  disease. 

Treatment. — During  the  paroxysm  relief  is 
generally  obtained  in  locomotion,  and  in  occa- 
sionally administering  small  amounts  of  some 
diffusible  stimulant  or  warm  carminative.  In  the 
intervals  fresh  air,  attention  to  dietetic  rules,  the 
free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  without  purging, 
and  linht  nervine  bitters,  will  be  found  useful. 
T.  Shaptbb. 

PB-ffiOOKDIAIi  PAIN.— Synon.:  Heart- 
burn J  Fr.  Cardialgie ;  Ger.  Magemohmere. 


PE.ai;COKDIAL  PADT. 

DEFiNrnoN. — By  praecordial  pain  it  is  intended 
in  this  article  to  signify  pain  referred  to  the 
region  of,  but  not  originating  in,  the  heart. 

Dbsceiption. — Spasmodic,  not  paroxysmal, 
prsecordial  pain  may  vary  from  a  slight  uneasi- 
ness to  an  intense  anguish.  It  may  have  differ- 
ent characters ;  it  may  be  sharp  and  lancinating, 
dull  and  heavy,  twisting,  or  grinding.  Its  seat 
may  be  defined,  or  it  may  be  diffused  over  a  large 
surface.  It  is  met  with  mainly  in  persons  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  in  the  gouty  and  dyspep- 
tic, in  the  course  of  certain  of  the  blood-diseases, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  of  special  female  dis- 
orders. A  common  seat  of  this  pain  is  the  left 
fourth  intercostal  space  below,  or,  rather,  outside, 
the  line  of  the  nipples.  The  patient  associates 
it  with  the  heart;  and  yet  describes  it  as  not  so 
deeply  seated,  nor  in  any  respect  influenced  by 
its  action — having  no  rhythmical  exacerbations; 
generally  it  is  confined  to  this  spot,  but  may  be 
diffused  over  the  chest.  A  severe  form  of  this 
pain,  though  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
region  of  the  heart,  often  extends  from  the  prse- 
cordium  to  the  left  shoulder,  the  neck,  and  the 
stomach ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  the  arms. 
These  several  forms  of  pain  have  analogies  with 
each  other,  their  differences  being  mainly  in  seat, 
in  intensity,  and  in  their  complications  with  other 
disorders;  they  are  irregularly  remittent;  they 
do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  cramp,  or  spas- 
modic consvriotion ;  and  apparently  they  have 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  heart's  action,  or  on 
that  of  the  respiratory  organs.  For  the  most 
part,  though  their  manifestation  may  be  severe, 
and  therefore  alarming  to  the  patient,  they  do 
not,  simply  and  unassociated,  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  disease  of  a  fatal  tendency.  They  are 
to  be  esteemed  as  capable  of  alleviation,  and 
generally  of  cure.  If  there  be  danger,  it  ifl 
chiefly  due  to  complications  with  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  or  other  contiguous  organs;  they 
partake  of  the  nature,  and  obey  the  laws,  indica- 
tions, and  phenomena,  of  ordinary  nerve'-pains, 
such  as  ti(>douloureux,  or  those  of  sciatica  or 
lumbago ;  and  they  have  their  seat  primarily  in 
the  pneumogastric  or  cardiac  nerves,  and,  secon- 
darily, in  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  supplying  the  front  of 
the  thorax, 

Peoonosis  and  Treatment. — The  prognosis 
and  the  treatment  of  these  affections  require 
that  their  origin,  seat,  intensity,  persistency,  and 
complications  should  be  well  considered;  each 
being  a  measure  of  disorder,  and  a  guide  to  the 
means  of  alleviation. 

The  severe  paroxysmal  or  recurrent  pain, 
which  appears  to  have  its  seat  mainly  in  the 
branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  is  essentially  of 
dyspeptic  origin,  and  requires,  with  well-regu- 
lated diet  and  exercise,  very  careful  medical 
management.  The  indications  for  the  most  part 
are  to  correct  an  acid  or  gouty  diathesis.  Alka- 
lies, and  the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  light  bitter 
infusions,  and  warm  alterative  aperients,  are 
often  most  useful  in  these  cases.  The  intercostal 
jain  is  somewhat  persistent  and  difBcult  of  alle- 
viation and  requires,  besides  attention  to  the 
morbid  states  with  which  it  may  be  associated 
— the  hysterical  and  dyspeptic,  the  plethoric  asd 
hypochondriacal,  the  emaciation  and  weak 
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nf  exhausting  diseases,  a  strictly  rognlated  diet, 
^th  exercise  and  residence  in  a  pure  air.  The 
nalDB  originatins;  in  disordered  Conditions  of  the 
Sood  usually  find  relief  in  the  regimen  and 
treatment  laid  down  for  their  alle%nation. 

T.  Shaptkb. 

PiUESTSTOLIO.— A  term  implying  ante- 
cedence to  the  ventricular  systole,  and  used  in 
(Ktaneiionwith  a  cardiac  murmur  or  thrill  oceur- 
jig  during  this  time  of  the  cardiac  revolution. 
Sti  Heart,  Valves  of.  Diseases  of;  and  Physi- 

Cil  EXAMIHATION. 

PBEDISPOSITIOW  TO  DISEASE.— 
BiPnimoii.— That  state  of  tlie  body  which 
tenders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  in- 
juriously by  a  morbific  agent ;  determining  in 
the  ciiae  of  a  *  non-specific '  agent  the  particular 
disease  which  it  shall  induce  in  each  of  several 
indiridunls  similarly  exposed  to  it ;  whilst,  in 
the  case  of  a  '  specific '  agent  or  '  morbid-poison,' 
it  dutermines  the  relative  liability  of  several 
indiriduals  similarly  exposed  to  it,  to  become 
the  sut'jfcts  of  the  particular  disease  it  is  capable 
of  originating,  and  also  influences  the  severity  of 
its^attack. 

Thus,  of  several  persons  equally  exposed  to 
leverewld,  Which,  by  chilling  the  general  sur- 
face, produces  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  ca- 
pillaries and  consequent  internal  congestion, 
Kme  shall  not  suffer  seriously  in  any  way ;  but 
one  shall  be  attaolced  by  bronchitis,  another  by 
pneumonia,  another  by  apoplexy,  another  by 
g'Utnhinti'Stinal  disturbance,  another  by  jaun- 
diee,' another  by  nephritis,  another  by  gout, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body 
vhich  the  congestion  most  affects  in  each  in- 
dividual. ' 

:  Again,  of  Several  individuals  equally  exposed 
to  the  poison  of  cholera,  some  shall  escape  alto- 
gether, whilst  others  shall  be  attacked  by  chole- 
raic disease:  and  of  the  latter,  some  may  suffer 
only  from  diarrhoBa;  in  others  nothing  more  may 
be  induced  than  vomiting,  cramps,  and  rice- wafer 
evscuationB ;  whilst  in  others  the  disease  may 
develop  itself  in  its  full  intensity,  and  rapidly 
pioceed  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Predisposition  may  be  either  conjeiiital  or 
VM;  and  in  the  fonner  case— 'unless  in- 
teed  by  malformation,  or  by  causes  acting 
through  the  maternal  system  during  pregnancy, 
iti!u»nallyAer«dJtory. 

SvedUan/  fredigposUim  to  disease  seems  to 
w  the  same  modified  laws  of  heredity  as 
7  ™n"S8ion  of /am%  peculiarities.  These 
i„  .k  "".f  ^  "'^  "^""^  duration  or  universality 
rathe  action  of  the  causes  which  have  evolved 
wm  as  do  the  characters  of  species  a;nd  race; 
Mconsequeatly,  whilst  tending  to  perpetuation 
" 'heparentage  on  both  sides  be  limited  to  such 
S^'f'^J"  """"■  '^''^y  t«°d  to  die  out  by 

Sr'."""":"  "'lie'^  physical  or  mental  pecu- 
BcneLl?''!?^""'; '  '■^^'^  ^  dormancy  of  several 
n2!?f  ■■  ""^  "'""^y  evidencing  the  trans- 
it ZL  "  I"?'!"."?'  «'''*  '^■'"if^^ts  itself 
plied,  sT°  deficient  condition  has  been  sup- 
MifloiA,!  V  f  *  '"'^''"  oonstilutional  states 
™"*'  ™«li  particular  abaormal  habits  of 
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life  tend  to  induce,  when  their  operation  con- 
tinues with  eumulaltiVB  force  through  successive 
generatibns.'   These,  when  fully  established,  so 
petietrate  the  entire  organism,  that  perhaps  po 
one  process  goes  on  exactly  its  it  would  in  per- 
fect health.    And,  when  they  have  once  firmly 
root'd  themselves  in  it,  they  tend  to  propagate 
themselves  hereditarily  like  family  characters, 
even  when  the  original  factors  have  ceased  to 
act,  but  still  more  when  they  continue  in  opera- 
tion.    Of  this  we  haYe  a  conspicuous  instance  in 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  goitre,  and  its 
gradual  aggravation  into  cretinism,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  those  Alpine  valleys  in  which  a 
close  stagnant  atmosphere,  privation  of  sunlight, 
bad  ventilation   of    dwellings,   filthy   personal 
habits,  and  some  other  local  conditions  not  yet 
understood,  have  concurred,  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  generations,  to  engender  the  constitu- 
tional state  which  expresses  itself  in  these  forms 
of  disease. 

So,  the  fullest  evolution  of  the  gouliyi  the 
scrofulous,  or  the  cancerous  diathesis  may  re- 
quire the  continued  action  of  their  factors  for 
several  successive  generations ;  it  may  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  introduction  of  normal  factors 
by  intermarriage ;  and  during  its  progress  the 
manifestation  of  these  diatliesea  may  be  so  tri- 
vial as  to  attract  but  little  notice.  But  when 
either  of  them  has  been  fully  established  by  the 
sufficiently  prolonged  action  of  its  causes,  its 
hereditary  transmission,  like  that  of  family  pecu- 
liarities, becomes  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, save  in  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by  inter- 
breeding. And  even  where  it  seems  to  have  died 
out,  never  showing  itself  in  the  spontaneous 
production  of  any  of  its  characteristic  forms  of 
disease,  it  shall  modify  the  course  of  almost  any 
other  malady,  or  complicate  the  results  of  some 
accidental  injury.  Where  both  parents  are  the 
subjects  of  the  same  well-marked  diathesis,  the 
transmission  of  it  to  the  offspring  is  almost  a 
certainty ;  and  the  manifestation  of  it  is  likely  to 
be  yet  more  marked,  if  the  parents  inherit  also 
the  Bamefami/y  idiosyncrasies.' 

Although  the  predisposition  to  insanity  is 
often  undoubtedly  hereditary,  it  does  not  seem 
to  partake  of  the  constitutional  nature  of  a  dia- 
thesis, except  where  it  depends  on  the  existence 
of  one  of  the  definite  forms  of  mal-nutritidn 
already  specified.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
the  nervous  system  is  so  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
shaped  and  modified  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
habitually  called,  into  exercise,  that  it  takes-on 
a  particular  ahtuirmal  form  of  activity  far  more 
readily  than  any  other  organ  ;  and  thus,  when 
a  special  form  of  malnutrition  has  once  estab- 
lished itself,  this  may  be  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring without  the  prolonged  action  of  its  special 
factor  through  many  successive  generations.  We 
see  this'  particularly  in  the  effect  of  habitual 
alcoholic  excess,  which  not  only  produces  a 
tendency  to  insanity  in  the  subject  of  it,  but 
also  engenders  in  the  ofispring  (especially  when 
both  parents  are  drunkards)  a  disordered  state 
of  brain-nutrition,  which  may  express  itself  in 

^  The  worst  case  of  this  kind  that  the  wTit^r  ever  saw 
or  heard  of,  was  where  the  parents  were  first  cpneins, 
— chlldrfn  of  two  brothers  who  were  both  gouty,  and 
who  belonged  to  a  family  noted  (or  the  stroiu;  pereouBl 
and  mental  resemblance  of  its  members. 
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idiocy,  epilepsy,  alcoLol^e  craving,  mental  insta- 
bility, wealsness  of  will,  uncontrollable  hysteria 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  in  insanity.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  abnormal  moral  habits,  which, 
when  they  have  fixed  themselves  in  the  cerebral 
organism,  tend  to  reproduce  themselves  in  suc- 
ceeding generations ;  as  we  see  in  hereditary 
kleptomania. 

But  of  all  these  acquired  forms  of  disordered 
neurosis  it  may  be  said  that,  as  it  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  nervous  system  rapidly  to  grow  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised,  so 
there  is  less  tendency  to  the  hereditary  per- 
petuation of  such  disorder  than  where  it  depends 
upon  an  established  diathesis,  provided  that  the 
right  methods  of  physical  and  moral  inyigora- 
tion  a];e  employed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
brain's  normal  activity. 

Although  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
various  ptber  acquired  predispositions  tend  to 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  offspring,  there  are 
none  which  do  so  with  any  approach  to  the  con- 
stancy and  definiteness  which  are  exhibited  by 
those  which  have  become  '  constitutional ' ;  and 
they  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  without  special 
notice. 

Among  the  diseases  produced  by  the  action  of 
specific  poisons,  there  are  some  to  which  the 
hereditary  predisposition  must  be  said  to  be 
universal ;  the  cases  in  which  these  poisons  are 
imbibed  for  the  first  time  witl^out  producing 
their  characteristic  effects,  being  quite  excep- 
tional. In  this  I'ategory  are  to  be  ranked  the  exan- 
themata, and  prqbably  syphilis.  Dismissing  the 
latter  as  limited  in  it;s  propagation  by  the  spe 
ciality  of, its  mode  of  transmission,  we  recognise 
the  universality  of  the  predisposition  to  the  for- 
mer in  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  any 
exanthem  introduced  into  a  community,  whose 
isolation  had  prevented  its  invasion  for  a  long 
previous  interval,  spreads  through  a  whole  popu- 
lation.' 

But  the  original  liability  to  any  of  the  exan- 
themata appears,  as  a  rule,  to  be  extinguished 
by  one  attack  of  it ;  the  cases  being  exceptional 
in  which  the  poison  develops  itself  a  second 
time  in  the  body  of  anyone  who  has  once  fully 
exhibited  its  characteristic  effects.  And  the 
liability  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  severity 
of  the  second  attack  usually  much  mitigated, 
even  when  the  first  action  has  been  incomplete 
— as  is  often  seen  in  epidemics  of  measles  and 
scarlatina.  This  seems  the  rationale  of  the  'pro- 

'  Thus,  in  lS4fi,  the  poison,  of  measles  having  been 
convfyed  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  it  bad  been  un- 
known for  slxty-ave  years,  the  disease  rapidly  spread 
among  their  inhabitants,  affeeting  old  ami  young  alilie ; 
more  than  6,000  persons  out  of  a  total  of  7.7^2  were  at- 
tacked by  it  in  the  course  of  six  months ;  and  scarcely 
any  escaped,  save  the  few  aged  persons  who  had  been  af- 
fected when  young  iu  the  previous  epidemic,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  who  Ijept  up  a 
rigid  quarantine.  The  Icelatidic  records  (which  have 
been  well  kept  for  many  centuries)  show-  a  similar  pre- 
valence of  any  exanthem  that  has  been  introduced  after 
a  long  'nterval.  Thus  in  1707,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  about  65,000,  no  fewer  than  16,000  (or  nearly  one- 
fourth)  died  in  an  epidemic  of  small-pox;  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  as  in  the  previous  case,  almost 
every  Individ  nal  exposed  to  the  poison  must  have  been 
atlacked  by  the  dipease,  unless  he  had  previously  been 
the  subject  of  it.  Thirty-four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  disease  bad  been  last  known  in  the  island ;  and  many 
petwns  who  h.id  had  it  before,  took  it  a  second  time. 


tection'  afforded  by  vaccination  against  small- 
pox ;  there  being  (in  the  writer's  opinion)  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  vaccine  vims  is  nothing 
else  than  small-pox  poison  modified  by  transmis- 
sion through  the  cow,  and  that  the  protective 
influence  of  vaccinia  is  thus  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  exerted  by  a  first  attack  of  variola,  though 
perhaps  rather  lower  (unless  re-vaccination  has 
been  practised)  in  degree. 

Much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  this 
subject  by  parallel  researches  in  epizootic  dis- 
eases ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  poisons 
of  '  Splenic  Fever '  and  '  Fowl-cholera '  can  be 
modified  in  like  manner  by  '  cultivation ' ;  and 
that  the  inoculation  of  these  modified  poisons 
produces  in  the  subjects  of  it  very  mild  forms  of 
those  diseases,  which  serve  as  a  protection  against 
their  malignant  attacks.  And  it  may  now  be 
laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty,  (1)  that  the 
blood  of  an  individual  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  any  of  those  speci  fie  diseases  which  usually 
occur  only  once  in  life,  is  so  altered  (whether 
by  addition  or  subtraction),  that  it  is  no  longer 
liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the  same  poison ;  and 
(2)  that  this  alteration  may  be  produced,  and 
'  protection  '  imparted  to  the  subject  of  it,  by 
even  a  greatly  mitigated  form  of  the  disease, 
such  as  may  be  induced  by  the  introduction  of 
an  artificially  modified  poison.  It  may  not. 
Professor  Lister  thinks,  be  too  sanguine  an  anti- 
cipation, that  means  may  ere  long  be  found  for 
so  tempering  the  poisons  of  measles  and  scarla- 
tina, as  to  make  an  innocuous  '  vaccination ' 
afford  a  similar  protection  against  their  worst 
effects.^  ■- 

Acquired  Predisposition. — Any  habitual  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  of  health  will  induce  a 
general  liability  to  disease,  by  producing  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  vital  activity,  whereby 
the  organism  is  rendered  less  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  influence  of  morbific  agents.  But  this 
infraction  may  be  of  a  kind  which  induces  a 
liability  to  some  particular  disease ;  as  when  the 
habit  of  rxpidly  eating  a  large  meal  tends  to 
injure  the  digestive  power ;  or  the  habit  of  living 
in  over-heated  rooms  predisposes  to  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  attacks.' 

It  is,  however,  in  determining  the  invasion 
and  epidemic  spread  of  diseases  that  depend 
upon  the  eymosis  set  up  in  the  blood  by  the 
introduction  of  certain  specific  poisons,  that  the 
effect  of  '  acquired  predisposition '  is  most  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  can  be  most  definitely  expressed. 
During  the  severest  visitation  of  cholera  ordiph- 
theria,  for  example,  the  number  attacked  is 
really  small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  popu- 
lation ;  and  while,  of  those  who  escape,  the  great 
mass  may  be  assumed  not  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  poison  at  all,  vet  it  is 
unquestionable  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 

■  See  his  address  ■  On  theBelation  of  Jficro-organisms 
to  Disease,"  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  mcroicoplc  Science. 
April,  1881. 

•  The  writer  was  informed  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  when  Bur- 
geon tn  the  Life  Guards,  that  the  youiig  powerful  men 
of  his  regiment,  mostly  sons  of  Yorkshire  farmers,  suf- 
fered greatly  from  bronuhitis  and  pneumonia ;  in  conse- 
quence, he  believed,  of  their  liability  to  become  chilled 
on  going  out  into  cold  a<r,  after  being  shut  up  for  many 
hours  a  day  in  stables  unduly  heated  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  sleekn^'sa  to  the  coats  of  the  horses ;  ^e  ani- 
mals themselves  sufiering  in  lilce  manner. 
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itbo  »re  as  M\j  exposed  as  those  attacked  by 
the  disease,  do  not  become  the  subjects  cf  it.    A 
medical  practitioner,  again,  may  unconsciously 
carry  about  with  him  a  septicaemio  con/agium, 
ffhich  is  innocuous,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
comes  into  contact ;  and  ye'  it  may  take  fital 
effnc'.  upon  certain  individuals,  who,  neverthe- 
less  have  received  no  stronger  a  dose  of  the 
poison  than  the  rest.    Further,  it  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  seen  that  the  practitioner  or  nurse  who 
long  seems  completely '  proof  against  any  attack 
of  tlie  epidemic  malady  to  which  he  (or  she)  is 
ministering,  at  last  succumbs  to  it.    It  is  clear, 
in  tliese  and  similar  cases,  that  there  must  be 
some '  predisposing  condition'  not  supplied  by 
the  normal  human  body,  which  determines  the 
njmotio  action  of  the  materiea  morbi  in  the  in- 
dividuals who  manifest  its  effects. 
,  Suoh  '  predispositions '  have  been  recognised 
and  specified  by  all  who,  at  various  times,  have 
icientifleally  studied  the  aetiology  of  epidemics ; 
and  it  has  been  universally  noted  that  unwhole- 
some food,  bad  water,  and  foul  air  have  exerted 
a  singular  potency  in  favouring   the  action  of 
the  poison   on  individuals    and  communities. 
The  advocates  of  the  'germ-theory'  and  of  the 
'chemical  theory'  of  zymotic  poisons   are   at 
one  in  regard  to  this  fact — that  the  presence  of 
litrogenouB  matter  in  a  decomposing  or  readily- 
decomposable  state,  affords  the  best  possible 
fahinm,  either  for  the  development  of  bacillar 
organisms,  or  f»r  the  action  of  ferments.    And, 
Building  OQ  this  foundation,  the  writer  long  since ' 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  common  con- 
dition which  aU  those  agencies  tend  to  produce, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  specially  fa- 
fouxable  to  the  development  of  zymotic  disease, 
.Bthisi-the  presence,  in  the  blood  of  the  indi- 
•idual  attacked,  of  an  excess  of  those  decomposing 
tffelematters,  with  which  the  circulating  current 
is  normally  charged  to  a  limited  amount,  during 
their  passage  from  the  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
thoyare  poured  into  it,  to  the  excretory  organs 
by  which  they  are  eliminated  and  cast  forth. 
If  the  amount  of  these  matters  be  limited  to 
that  which  is  being  continually  generated  in  the 
oidinarj  'waste'  of  the  body,  and  if  the  great 
emnnctories  (the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  intestinal 
glandulse,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin)  all  do  their 
ptopet  work,  the  products  of  that  'waste'  are 
dtawn-offfrom  the  blood-current  as  fast  as  they 
"e  poured  into  it,  so  that  the  stream  is  kept 
pure.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  suoh  decomposing 
natters  be  either  abnormally  introduced  from 
without,  or  be  generated  in  abnormal  amount 
within  the  body;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
'"f  *' PfoMss  of  elimination  be  in  any  way  ob- 
«tt»cted ;  or  if,  still  more,  an  abnormal  excess  of 
Mieone  process  concurs  with  deficient  activity  of 
me  other,  a  rapid  accumulation  of  these  matters 
Wfflpla^  m  the  blood;  and  this,  by  providing 
miMm  requisite  for  the  development  of  the 
P»«on  supplies  the  very  condition  necessary  for 
iramutbifio  activity. 

Of  the  effectiveness  of  the   introdiicH'm  of 
Pittescent  organic  matter,  either  in  food,  water, 

taKufcw?  '^iPfispoeing  Causes  of  Bpi- 


or  air,  the  cholera  epidemic  cf  1848-9  afforded 
instances  so  'glaring'  that  they  here  need  only 
to  be  adverted  to. 

Of  the  even  more  marked  potency  of  the  exces- 
sive generation  of  effete  matter  within  the  Jody,  we 
have  a  typical  example  in  the- extraordinary  pro- 
clivity of  the  puerperdl  female  to  suffer  from  the 
action  of  any  septic  poison  to  which  she  may  be 
exposed.''  Nothing  can  be  plainer  to  the  physio- 
logist, than  that  the  return  of  the  uterus,  after 
parturition,  to  its  non-pregnant  condition,  in- 
volves a  fapid  'waste '  of  its  muscular  substance, 
the  products  of  which  will  be  poured  into  the 
blood-current  far  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be 
eliminated ;  this  state  continuing  until  the  process 
is  completed.  The  like  condition  exists  in  sub- 
jects of  aitvere  ivjuries,  and  of  operations ;  and  not 
only  do  these  exhibit  a  special  proclivity  to  the 
action  of  specific  poisons  like  scarlatina  (the  dis- 
ease only  then  declaring  itself,  although  its  germs 
must  have  been  previously  received  and  lain 
dormant),'  but  they  show  a  peculiar  liability 
to  suffer  from  the  ordinary  septic  poisons  which 
have  no  effect  upon  the  healthy  carriers  of  them, 
erysipelas  and  adynamic  'surgical  fever'  being 
thus  communicable.* 

Excessive  exertion,  again,  whether  bodily  or 
mental  (such  excess  being  marked  by  the  feeling 
of  fatigue}  has  always  ranked  among  the  most 
potent  of  predisposing  causes ;  and  its  action  is 
clearly  traceable  to  the  same  source,  tJie  abnor- 
mally rapid  '  waste '  of  the  tissues,  whereby  the 
blood-current  becomes  unduly  charged  with  the 
products  of  their  disintegration.' 

Ample  evidence  is  afforded  by  army  experi- 
ence, of  the  special  liability  of  soldiers  to  jgraiotic 
disease,  when  on  long  and  fatiguing  marches ; 
and  this  especially  in  hot  climates,  where,  the 
activity  of  the  respiratory  process  being  reduced 
by  the  high  external  temperature,  the  products 
of  the  '  waste '  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  blood- 
current.  ; 

Of  the  predisposition  induced  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  effete  matter  consequent  upon  obstructed 
elimination,  none  is  more  marked  than  that  which 
results  from  overcrowding.  The  effect  of  defec- 
tive air-supply  is  not  only  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  got  rid  of  by  expiration. 


*  This  proclivity  waa  never  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  in  the  former  experience  of  the  Vienna  Lying-in 
HoEtpital ;  where  a  comparison  of  the  mortality  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  institution,  one  attended  by  midwivesi  and 
the  other  by  medical  students,  showed  that  an  annual 
average  of  from  400  to  500  deaths  out  of  3,000  deliveries  was 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  unclean  habits  of  the  latter, 
who  were  accustomed  to  come  into  the  wards  fresh  from 
the  dead-house.  The  enforcement  of  proper  precautions 
soon  lowered  this  excessive  mortality  to  i^e  standard  of 
the  other  side. 

"  Sir  James  Paget, in  BrilUh  AtedicalJmmal,  1864,  vol. 
a.  p.  237. 

*  Sir  James  .Simpson  in  JEdinburffh  Monthly  Journal, 
vols.  xt.  ard  xiii.     . 

"  It  is  within  the  experience  of  everyone,  that  the  seme 
at  fatigue  bears  no  constant  proportion  to  the  amount  oi 
exertion  put  forth' ;  and  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  an] 
obstruction  to  the  elimii,ating  processes  (as  by  bad  venti 
lation  of  the  sleeping  apartment)  prevents  its  remova. 
by  rest,  an  unusually  severe  and  prolonged  strain  may 
be  sustained  without  its  induction,  when  the  excretoiy 
apparatus  is  stimulated  to  increased  activity,  as  in  *  train- 
ing." And  there  is  strong  reason,  therefore,  for  regard- 
ing this  feeling  as  indicative  of  the  di  gree  In  which  the 
blood  is  charged  with  the  products  ol  nervo-musculai 
'  waste.* 
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but  also  (which  is  prohably  of  yet  greater  im- 
portance in  relation  to  zymotic  disease)  to  di- 
minish the  nonnal  oxidation  of  those  nitrogeuous 
effete  matters,  of  which  (when  thus  mutamor- 
phosed)  it  is  the  special  business  of  the  kidneys 
and  skin  to  get  rid.  The  accumulation  of  these 
within  the  body  speedily  makes  itself  manifest 
in  the  oSensiveness  of  the  haliiui  of  the  breath 
(the  condensation  of  which  shows  the  presence 
of  foetid  matter)  and  of  the  cutaneons  transpira- 
tion; and  thus,  although  there  may  be  no  iutro- 
djiction  of  decomposing  matter  into  the  body,  or 
specially  rapid  internal  production  of  it,  the 
blood-current  becomes  as  effectually  charged 
with  the  pnlmhim  of  the  zymotic  poison  as  if 
this  had  been  injected  into  it.' 

The  strong  predisposition  to  zymotic  dis- 
ease iiiduped  by  i7itemperance,  which  has  been 
no  less  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  ex- 
perience of  our  Indian  army,  seems  dearly 
traceable  to  the  same  source.  For  the  habitu  il 
presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood-current  un- 
doubtedly diminishes  the  oxidation  of  the  'waste' 
products,  and  thus  occasions  their  accumulation 
in  the  system ;  and  this  at  a  greater  rate  in  hot 
climates  than  in  cold,  on  account  of  the  already 
reduced  activity  of  the  respiratory  process  in 
the  former.  Where,  again,  the  rate  of  'waste' 
is  abnormally  increased— as  on  the  march  of 
troops — the  ejil  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  is 
still  more  strongly,  manifested ;  and  this  will  be 
again  aggravated  by  overcrowding  in  tents  or 
barracks.' 

*  Thus  it  has  come  about,  tbat,  while  the  average 
mortality  of  European  troops  in  li.dia  un-^er  favourable 
circumstaucea  does  not  exceed  30  per  1.000,  it  has  been 
raised  at  particular  stations  through  a  long  succession  of 
years  solely  by  overcrowding  in  ill-ventilated  barracks 
—to  75  or  eyen  100  in  the  1,000  ;  whilst  in  certain  Innian 
gaols,  in  v.  hich  the  air-apace  was  actually  at  one  time  less 
than  lOO  cubic  feet  per  prisoner,  the  mortality  rose  to  an 
annual  average  of  one  in  four, 

A  mofit  remarkable  instance  of  the  combined  action  of 
the  two  last-named  'predisposing*  causes,  resulting  iu  the 
(2otf!)Ie-charging  of  tha  blood  with  the  pabulum  most 
suited  to  the  development  of  zymotic  poison,  was  fur- 
nished by  the.tBBrible  outbreak  of  cholera,  which  carried 
off  one-eighth  of  the  troopa  stationed  at  Kurrachee  iu 
1846;  no  ft-wef  tlian  464  deaths  having  then  occurred  out 
of  a  total  strenfrth  of  3,746.  Some  of  the  troops  (o)  had 
recent  ly  .come  off  a  iODg  and  fati^og  march,  but  were 
well  accommodated  in  airy  .barracks ;  and  their  lops  was 
at  the  rate  of  96'6  per  thousand.  In  another  regiment 
(6),  which  had  not  been  on  the  march,  but  was  over- 
crowded in  small  ill-ventilate<l  tents  the  rate  was  108-6 
per  ttiouBand.  And  in  a  ,thi,rd ,  (c),  which  had  made 
the  faiarcb  like  a,  and  were  overcrowded  like  J,  the  mor- 
tality was  218  per  thousand,  or  at  a  rate  actually  exceed- 
ing their  hi^h  rates  added  together. 

■  Of  this.  Dr.  ParKes's  expHrienre  as  assistant-surgeon 
to  the84thitegimentin  India,  afforded  a  striking  illus- 
tration. A  large  propurtiou  of  the  nien  of  th  s  regi. 
ment  wern  total  abstainers',  and  the  remainder  were 
very  temperate.  DuriLg  the  year  lS46-47.it  was  quar- 
tered f  r  eight  months  in  the  healthy  barracks  of  Fort 
St.  George,  Madras  ;  it  ti  en  performed  a  march  of  be- 
tween 400  and  500  miles  to  Secundernbad,  in  a  vi  ry  wet 
and  unhealth.v  Si  ason,  through  a  country  infested  with 
fever  ahd  cholera  ;  and  the  remaining  two  months  we-e 
spent  in  overcrowded  barracks  at  Secnndei^abad.  "^et 
tt  e  mortality  during  that  year  was  only  13  in  an  average 
strength  of  1,1172,  or  at  the  rate  of  12'1  per  1,000  Con- 
tinuing during  the  next  year  iu  the  same  overcrowded 
barracks,  its  loss  was  raised  to  34-9  per  1,000 ;  but ,  this 
was /cm  than  half  the  average  mortality  of  the  troops 
quartered  in  the  same  I  arracks  for  fifteen  years  past. 
Tile  63rd  Regiment,  with  which  they  had  exchaiiged, 
though  not  specially  noted  for  intemperance,  had  there 
lojt  73  men  in  the  titst  nine  months  of  the  previotis  year, 
or  at  the  annual  rate  of  78  8  per  1 ,000 ;  and,  having  then 
mucbed  to  Madras  to  take  the  place  of  the  84th,  bad  so 


On  the  connection  between  famine  and  petii- 
Imce,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge ;  but  it  affords 
the  key-stone  of  our  cumulative  argument.  For 
in  whatever  way  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  a  state  of  general  blood-con- 
tamination is  produced  by.  the  accumulation  of 
non-eliminated  products  of '  waste.'  In  the  Irish 
famine  of  1847,  the  fcetid  secretions  from  the 
skin,  the  rapid  supervention  of  general  putres- 
cence after  death  and  its  manifestation  even  pre- 
viously, and  the  frequent  termination  of  life  by 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  all  evidence  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  body  so  coaditiuned  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  zymotic  poison. 

And  thus  we  seem  furnished  with  a  scientific 
rationale  for  all  that  experience  has  taught  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  spread  of  zymotic  disease ; 
which,  by  giving  greater  definiteness  and  con- 
sistency to  medical  doctrine,  will  afford  a  surer 
and  more  positive  basis  for  preventive  hygUne, 
both  public  and  individual. 

Sut  whilst  it  is  specially  in  establishing  a  pre- 
disposition to  zymotic  disease,  and  in  aggravating 
the  severity  of  its  att.icks,  that  the  contamination 
of  the  blood-current  by  the  accumulation  of 
'waste '  products  most  strikingly  manifests  itself, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  lowers  the  healthy 
vigour  of  the  body  generally,  and  thus  renders  it 
more  ready  to  be  affected  by  any  disease  to  which 
it  may  be  constitutionally  liable.  Where  any 
form  of  malnutrition  exists — whether  resulting 
from  imperfect  performance  of  the  primary  di- 
ge^tive  processes,  producing  ill-made  blood,  or 
from  imperfect  conversion  of  blood  into  tissue — 
there  must  be  premature  degeneration  and  aug- 
mented '  waste ' ;  and  the  rate  of  this  augmenta- 
tion must  tend  to  increase,  if  special  attention  be 
not  given  to  the  eliminating  processes.  Here  we 
have  the  rationale  of  the  fundamental  importance 
of  pure  fresh  air,  as  cool  as  it  can  be  borne,  to 
the  scrofulous  subject ;  and  of  the  remarkable 
cures  sometimes  effected  in  patients  in  whose 
lungs  tubercular  depusit.  has  already  comir.enced, 
by  the  hazardous  discipline  of  a  hardy  ouVdoor 
life.  When  any  serious  malady  has  one.  e-itab- 
lished  itself,  the  degeneration  of  ti>'sue,  'is  shown 
in  the  rapid  wasting  of  the  body,  takes  p)  jca  with 
augmented  rapidity;  and  the  necessity /^oi  the  re- 
moval of  its  products  is  proportionately  urgent. 
And  this  is  not  the  less  important  whrn  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  is  stayed ;  for  ths  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  contamination  it  has 
received  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  those  recuperative  procesijcs  on  which 
the  final  issue  depends.  Of  the  due  elimination  of 
the  waste-products,  their  oxidation  is  the  firstand 
most  fundamentally- important  act;  and  of  the 
direful  consequences  of  past  igncrajce  and  neglect 
of  this  principle — evinced  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
overcrowding  and  bad  veiitilat-.on  of  hospitals, 
poorhouses,  and  gaols — their  records  too  surely 
tell.  Even  now  our  practice  is  far  from  perfect 
in  this  particular ;  and  it  is  'icarcely  going  too 
far  to  affirm  that,  not  01.I7  the  public,  but  the 
medical  profession,  have  still  much  to  learn 
as  to  the  importance  of  ar  r>raple  supply  of  pure 

manyaiclE.when  thetworcfjTirj'«met  oj  the  road,  as  to 
be  forced  to  borrow  the  l!4c'.i'i  dhooUei. 
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PKBOIf  ANC7,  Diseases  and  Disorders 

of,— Htnon.  ;  i'"r.  Maladies  et  'lh»ibtea  de  la 
Smtesse ;  Ger.  Krankheiten  und  Stohrungen  der 
Schangeriohcif'ta. 

Under  this  heading  are  .lucUided  all  those 
(jomplaints  which  arise  from  the  pregnant  state, 
or  which,  occurring  during  gestation,  are  bo 
modified,  or  exercise  such  an  influence  over  it, 
as  to  require  special  treatment.  The  subjects  of 
false  pregnaucy  and  concealed  pregnancy  ■will 
also  lie  noticed.  The  principalconditions  which 
demand  consideration  in  this  article  are  there- 
fore the  following :— 1,  vomiting ;  2,  abortion ;  3, 
ptjalism;  4,  re. reversion  and  retroflexion  of  the 
uterus;  8, antevepsion  and  anteflexion;  6,  em- 
iolism ;  7,  extra-uterine  pregnancy ;  8,  pruritus  of 
the  pudeudum ;  9,  (edema  of  the  labia  and  lower 
extremities ;  10,  oedema  of  the  upper  extremities ; 
U,  hiemorrhoids ;  la,  dropsy  of  the  amnion; 
13, cramps;  U,  eclampsia;. 15,  false,  and  16, 
concealed  pregnancy.    See  F(Etus,  Diseases  of. 

The  foregoing  list  of  the  principal  diseases 
of  pregn^cy  might  be  much  extended  it^  fullow- 
ieg  the  ezainple  uf  eminent  obstetric  authorities, 
severe  to  include  jaundice,  constipation,  diar- 
rbiea,  cardialgia,  headache,  insomnia,  palpita- 
tiou  and  hypertropty  of  the  heart,  rheumatism, 
inflammation  of  tne  uterus,  &c.  To  these  and 
mlist  ofher  diiieases  pregnant  women  are  liable ; 
but  not  being  in  any  -way  peculiar  to  pregnancy, 
or  essentially  modified  thereby,'  they  require  no 
notice  in  this  place. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  refer  to  all  those  anomalous  sympathetic  dis- 
furbaiicesof  the  nervous  sysiem,  such  as  longings, 
miirbid  or  depraved  appetite,  hysterical  inita- 
bility,  nervous  pains,  oUuntalgia,  &o.,  that  some- 
times attend  gestation,  and  which,  unless  exces- 
sive, may  be  regarded  as  symptoms,  and  not 
included  amongst  the  diseases  of  pregnancy. 

1.  '^oiiiiting. — The  most  common  complaint 
«f|regnttncyis  morning  sickness,  or  nausea  and 
retching,  usually  confined  to  the  forenoon,  and 
continuing  frum  the  third  week  after  conception 
uiitilthe  period  of  quickening. 

Xhe  jdckness  of  pregnancy  is  generally  attended 
by  no  loss  of  appetite  or  impairment  of  health, 
and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  vomiiing 
caused  by  gastricoi^'other  diseases. 

In  some  exceptional  instances,  however,  this 
eomplaint  assumes  a  graver  aspect ;  continues 

.wiP°  Pfe""""  Buaceptibility  of  tie  Dervone  uj'stem  of 
Mumn  olten  affords  a  most  striking  leal  of  atmofplierio 
unpuntj  tbat might  otherwise  pass  nnbeeded.  In  the  last 
•entiirj,  IHsmiu  naicenlium  (a  disease  now  rarely  seen) 
(»K  "' ""  P'in«P»'  motors  of  tlie  very  Ijigh  r.te  uf 
raanue  mortality  which  then  prevaUed.  Tuia  disease 
MMtonai  to-be  very  laial  lu  the'  Lying-in  Ho.pi  atouf 
S  '  '  "  tad  aliiiost  disappeared  from  those  of 
wnii? .!  ""''  ''  *»*  '"^"'li'  by  the  attention  to  their 
mSr".™'""**  "y  ^'-  Joseph  ClarUe,  that  the 
mmuiij  of  the  infants  born  In  them  was  reduced.  The 
St  MiHnued  to  our  own  day,  under  precisely 
l«iS  ™'''i'"™,,in  St.  Kilda,  and  some  parts  of 
iK'.'i.''?'""-'^'?*  °'  i^'  '"e  children  born  have 
Z™t2,  .?"'  '*'''«^  ''"J»-  E»™  in  what  would  be 
SS!..,5l'l'"'"-™*""*«'  dwellings  of  eur  own 
tmiT™!!?  •*°''  elasse8,ob.-tinate  cases  of  spa-mooio 
SS  2"^  "k'I'."*  "PP'^anoe  of  every  t'oolh,  are 
oS  fiif  i.'.l"'""'  '"""eoiately  yield  on  the  removal 
toSMS   *''™'*"'  ""^  ?>"=  "I*  of  the  coouiryor 
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throughout  the  whole  term  of  gestation ;  harasses 
the  patient  by  continual  retching;  and,  as  oc- 
curred in  one  case  which  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer,  may  even  cause  death  from  ex- 
haustion. 

iETioLooY. — The  aetiology  of  morning  sicknesi 
is  a  subject  on  which  much  ingenuity  has  been 
wasted.  For  many  years  Smellies'  theory  pre» 
vailed.  '  Perhaps,'  he  says,  '  this  lomplaint  J3 
chiefly  occasioned  by  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  ....  (this)  being  stretched  by  the 
ovum,  a  tension  of  that  part  ensues,  afTecting  th« 
nerves  of  that  viscus,  especially  those  that  arise 
from  the  sympathetici  maxlmi  and  communicate 
with  the  plexus  at  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,' 

Most  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women  are 
now  ascribed  by  some  authorities  to  displace- 
ments of  the  uterus,  which  are  regarded  by  Dr. 
Grailey  Hewitt  as  '  the  almost  universal  cause 
of  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy.'  The  same  writer 
— whose  views,  however,  have  been  controverted 
by  Dr.  MoClintock,  Dr.  Tilt,  and  others — insists 
that  'it  is  the  compression  undergone  by  the 
uterine  tissues  (markedly  by  the  nervous  fibres 
at  the  seat  of  the  flexion)  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  nausea  and  sickuess.' 

Trkatmbnt. — The  treatment  of  this  complaint 
depends  on  the  period  of  pregnancy,  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient.  In  ordinary  cases  it  may  be  prevented 
by  the  patient  remaining  in  bed  until  the  usual 
period  for  its  return  has  passed  over.  Her  diet 
should  be  light,  and  she  should  take  as  little 
fluid  as  possible,  especially  avoiding  all  warm 
drinks,  such  as  tea.  The  bowels  should  be  regu- 
lated by  mild  antacid  aperients  or  effervescing 
salines.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  so-called 
specifics  may  be  ordered,  such  as  oxalate  of 
cerium  in  two-grain  doses,  or  hydrocyanic  acid, 
with  infusion  of  calumba.  It  is  unnecessary,  to. 
refer  to  all  the,  generally  useless,  remedies 
which  have  been  proposed  for  this  complaint,  in- 
cluding the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  first 
suggested  by  Dubois,  and  more  recently  recom- 
mended by  the  )ate  Dr.  Copeman,  of  Norwich ; 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia;  chloral; 
carbolic  acid ;  and  minute  doses  of  ipecacuanha. 

In  some  cases  of  excessive  vomiting  occurring 
in  plethoric  patients,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  bipod 
may  be  taken  away  with  advantage.  If,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  sickness  continues,  and  the 
patient  is  in  danger  of  dying  from  exhaustion, 
the  propriety  of.  inducing  premature  labour  be- 
comes a  grave  question.  In  no  case  should  so 
serious  a  measure  be  resorted  to  without  full 
deliberation  and  consultation.  In  all  cases  it 
should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  and  in 
fixing  the  period  for  its  performance  regard 
should  always  be  paid  to  the  possible  viability 
of  the  foetus. 

2.  Abortion. — The  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
before  the  ordinary  period  of  viability  may  result 
from  diseases  afiecting  either  the  mother  or  the 
ovum.  Amongst  the  former  are  constitutional 
syphilis,  scrofula,  fevers  (especially  the  exanthe- 
mata), and  general  plethora;  and,  according  to 
Dr.E.  Lee,  'all  the  chronic  diseases  to  which  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages  are  liable  may  also 
be  considered  causes  of  abortion.'  The  ovuline 
causes  are  cystic  opother  placental  diseases,  and 
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Bypbilis.     It  IB  unnecessary  to  discuss  such  a 
range  of  subjects'here.    See  Miscarriaob. 

3.  Ptyalisin. — This  is  an  occasiuniil  complaint 
of  early  pregnancy,  but  seldom  requires  any  treat- 
ment. In  exceptionally  severe  cases,  salivation 
may  be  controlled  by  the  application  of  tanno- 
glycerine  and  astringent  gargles,  especially  chlo- 
rate of  potash  in  infusion  of  bark ;  or,  where 
those  fail,  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to 
the  sub-maxillary  glands. 

i.  Betroversion  of  the  TTterus.— This  form 
of  displacement  sometimes  occurs  in  early  preg- 
nancy, from  pressure  of  the  enlarging  womb  on 
the  nenJc  of  the  bladder,  which,  thus  prevented 
from  completely  emptying  itself,  becom'is  so  dis- 
tended that  it  gradually  forces  the  fundus  uteri 
downwards  and  bacJtwards  into  the  hollow  of  the 
cacrum,  whilst  the  cervix  is  tilted  upwards  and 
forwards  against  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  occurrence  are  difficulty  in  passing 
water,  or  even  complete  retention  of  urine,  with 
tenesmus  and  powerless  straining  to  empty  the 
bowels.  At  the  same  time  a  sense  of  weight,  or 
fulness,  and  bearing-down  pains  in  the  pelvis  are 
complained  of. 

Tbkatment. — The  treatment  of  retroversion 
during  pregnancy  must  be  prompt,  as,  if  it  be 
complete,  it  not  only  occasions  considerable 
suffering  to  the  patient,  but  also  certainly  ends 
in  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  In 
cases  of  slight  retroversion,  the  displacement 
may  be  remedied  by  emptying  the  distended 
bladder  with  the  catheter,  supporting  the  uterus 
with  a  Hodges'  pessary,  and  keeping  the  patient 
lying  on  her  face  for  a  few  days.  In  complete 
retroversion  this  becomes  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
on  her  hands  and  knees;  the  bladder  emptied; 
and  the  fundus  pushed  up  from  the  rectum  by  a 
couple  of  fingers  of  one  hand,  whilst  with  the 
other  hand  the  cervix  is  pulled  down.  A  well- 
bent  pessary  should  be  passed  up  into  the  pos- 
terior cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina,  and  the  recum- 
bent position  rigidly  maintained  for  some  time. 

5.  AuteveTsion  and  Anteflexion  of  the 
Uterus. — Anteversion  and  anteflexion  of  the 
uterus  are  very  exceptional  complaints  during 
pregnancy.  The  patient  complains  of  bearing- 
down  pelvic  pains,  and  on  examination  the  os 
nteri  will  be  found  in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of 
the  vagina,  looking  towards  the  sacrum,  the  fun- 
dus uteri  pressing  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  occasioning  at  first  incontinence  of  urine, 
which,  as  the  displacement  increases,  changes  to 
difficulty  in  micturition  or  complete  retention.  In 
anteversion,  abortion  is  said  to  occur  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  retroversion. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  placing 
the  patient  on  her  back ;  mechanically  reducing 
the  displacement;  and  applying  a  cradle  pes- 
sary. 

6.  Embolism. — We  occasionally,  though,  foi> 
tunately,  rarely,  meet  with  cases  of  sudden  death 
during  pregnancy  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  cardiac  disease,  aneurism,  or  accident. 
In  the  pregnant  state  a  strong  predisposition 
to  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  clot  or  thrombus 
•xists,  and  this  is  increased  by  any  circumstance 
that  depresses  the  circulation,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  fainting  that  frequently  attends  quicken- 


ing. The  thrombus  may  be  carried  away  and 
become  impacted  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or 
elsewhere,  at  any  subsequent  period  of  gesta- 
tion, blocking  the  current  of  the  circulation  and 
causing  sudden  death. 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  a  thrombus 
can  be  recognised,  until  its  presence  is  discovered 
after  death.  And  the  only  lesson  we  can  learn 
fi:om  the  histqry  of  such  cases  is  the  necessity  of 
watchfulness  during  gestation,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  any  undue  depression  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

7.  Extrariiterine  Pregnancy. — This  is  a 
rare  condition  of  morbid  gestation,  generally  the 
sequence  of  pelvic  inflammation,  extending  to 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  rendering  the  passage 
impervious  to  the  fertilized  ovum.  Hence  mul- 
tiparae  are  most  liable  to  it. 

Four  varieties  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  are 
described,  namely,  ovarian,  interstitial,  .ventral, 
and  tubal.  The  latter  is  most  common.  The  early 
symptoms  of  ex-foetation  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  natural  pregnancy.  But  as  the 
patient  approaches  the  foiirth  month,  she  begins 
to  complain  of  son^ething  unusual  in  her  condi- 
tion ;  and,  later  on,  considerable  dull  pain  and 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  pelvis  are  experienced, 
dn  examination  the  os  uteri  will  be  fuund  patu- 
lous, the  cervix  undeveloped, ,  and  a  semi-solid 
tumour  may  be  felt  in  Douglas's  space  between 
the  vagina  and  rectum.  If,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  sounds  of  the  fcetal  heart  are  heard 
in  an  unusual  situation,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  tubal  pregnancy  the  cyst  generally  ruptures 
before  the  third  month,  and  the  patient  dies 
undelivered,  from  shock  and  hemorrhage.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  however,  the  misplaced  gestation 
may  go  on  to  the  full  term,  and  t'he  foetus  having 
then  perished,  after  an  abortive  effijrt  at  expul- 
sion, it  may  be  retained  for  many  years  without 
material  inconvenience.  Extrauterine  preg- 
nancy depends  on  causes  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  treatment. 

8.  Pruritus  of  the  pudendum. — Pruritus  is 
occasionally  a  distressing  result  of  the  general 
hypersesthesia  and  congestion  of  the  generative 
organs  during  pregnancy,  and  consists  in  intense 
irritation,  extending  over  the  external  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  labia,  and  clitoris.  The  itching  oc- 
curs in  paroxysms  which  are  most  troublesome 
at  night,  and  in  aggravated  cases  wear  out  the 
patient,  mentally  and  physically,  from  the  loss 
of  rest  and  constant  irritation.  In  most  cases 
this  may  be  relieved  by  bromide  of  potassium  in 
large  doses,  and  the  application  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  borax  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sedative 
lotions  to  the  affected  parts. 

9.  CBdema  of  the  lower  extremities. — 
(Edema  of  the  lower  limbs,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  veins,  is  a  common 
complaint  in  the  later  months,  and  seldom  re- 
quires any  treatment  beyond  rest  and  aperients. 
Nor  is  the  dropsical  tumefaction  of  the  labia, 
which  occurs  from  the  same  cause,  more  serious. 

10.  <Edema  of  the  face  and  upper  extre- 
mities.—This  is  always  an  alarming  symptom 
during  pregnancy,  foretelling  ursemic  convulsions, 
and,  if  attended  by  albuminuria,  urgently  .de- 
mands active  treatment,  such  as  depletion  l>f 
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In  all  cases  and  forms  of  dropsy  during  preg- 
nancy, the  urine  should  be  daily  tested  for  albu- 
min- and  if  this  be  found,  the  case  must  be 
treated '88  one  of  impending  convulsions. 

IW  Beemorrholds.— At  all  times  women  are 
more  lubject  to  this  complaint  than  men,  and 
during  pregnancy,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
pavid  uterus  on  the  hsemorrhoidal  and  internal 
iliac  Teins,'(!oinparHtively  few  escape  either  in- 
46tnsl  or  external  piles.  As  Smellie  observed, 
'the  same  method  of  cure  may  be  administered 
ae  iat  practised  at  other  times,  though  greater 
caution  mast  be  used  in  applying  leecheo  to  the 
parts.' 

12.  Dropsy  of  the  Amnion. — This  condition 
is  met  with  in  some  cases  of  abortion  from  hyda- 
tidinous  or  other  placental  disease.  It  also 
occurs  from  simple  over-seeretion  of  the  amniotic 
lluid,  and  is  then  chiefly  of  interest  as  the  cause 
of  a  condition  to  which  the  older  writers  at- 
tached grtot  importance,  namely^  pendulous  belly. 
This  wasitegarded  by  Devanter  as  the  ordinary 
source  of  obliquities  of  the  uterus,  and  of  difiScult 
labour.  Without  discussing  that  question,  we 
must  regard  this  condition  as  of  some  impor- 
tance, not  only  from  the  inconvenience  it  occa- 
sions, and  which  can  only  be  palliated  by  an 
abdominal  belt,  but  still  more  from  the  proba- 
bility of  its  leading  to  post-fartimi  hemorrhage, 
from  inertia  of  the  over-distended  uterus.  Hence 
in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from  the 
ordinary  rule  of  midwifery  practice,  by  rupturing 
the  membranes,  the  presentation  being  natural, 
as  early  as  possible  during  labour. 

13,  Cramps.— Cramps  in  the  legs,fFomuterine 
pressnre  on  the  large  nerve-trunks  at  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  are  common  during  the  last  months 
of  pregnancy,  and  generally  come  on  at  night  in 
the  course  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  extending 
dominto  thecalvesand  feet.  Inordinary  cases 
10  tieatmrnt  is  required,  unless  friction  over 
the  seat  of  pain,  and  some  aperient,  can  be  so 
tailed,  Where,  however,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  cramps  become  unusually  severe  and  fre- 
qusnt,  their  recurrence  may  be  prevented  by  the 
pressure  of  a  bandage  or  elastic  ^stocking. 

14.  Eclampsia.— This  is,  with  one  exception, 
the  most  serious  complication  of  gestation.  The 
true  convulsions  of  pregnancy  are  mi  generia  in 
their  I  nature,  though  they  are  usually,  but  erro- 
neously classified  as  hysterical,  epileptic,  or 
'popleetiform  convulsions. 

Hysterical  convulsions,  being  nothing  more 
™n  an  attack  of  hysteria,  accidentally  affecting 
1  TOman  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy, 
Mquire  no  special  toatment,  nor  any  further 
notice, .  .  , 

The  so-called  epileptiform  and  apoplectiform 
liouvulsions  of  pregnancy  areidentical  in  their 
etacter,  and  are  influenced  in  their  symptoms 
tythe  constitutional  state  of  the  patient  and  the 
fJ'^'y  of  the  atUcfc,  rather  than  by  any  essen- 
""l^fence  in  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

oMPTOKs.— The  premonitory  symptoms  of 
woralaionsaro  of  considerable  importance,  as 
°f.™"'*>'«6ly  leeoguition,  and  thei adoption  of 
■uiMUe  treatment,  the  approacliing  attack  may 
» Often  warded  off.  .  In  the  majority  of  cases. 
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eclampsia  is  preceded  by  oedema  of  the  upper 
extremities,  face,  and  eyelids ;  pains  in  the  lum- 
bar regiot ;  albuminuria ;  and  headache,  vertigo, 
or  peculiar  irritability  of  temper. 

In  asthenic  eclampsia,  the  clonic  spasms  com- 
mence with  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
lids, soon  increasing  in  violence ;  extend  to  • 
every  part  of  the  body ;  and  recur  at  irregular 
intervals.  In  ansemio  patients,  throughout  the 
attack,  the  face  may  be  cool  and  pale,  the  eye 
glistening,  and  the  pupil  contracted;  but,  gene- 
rally, as  the  convulsions  recur  more  frequently, 
the  impeded  respiration  induces  symptoms  of 
venous  congestion :  the  face  becomes  livid ;  the 
breathing  stertorous ;  the  pulse  full  and  labour- 
ing ;  and  thus  the  disease  passes  from  the  first 
into  the  second  stage,  or  from  the  so-called 
'epileptiform'  into  the  so-called  'apoplectiform' 
convulsions. 

In  plethoric  women,  however,  the  complaint 
commonly  assumes  the  apoplectic  character  from 
the  first,  setting  in  by  a  violent  convulsion,  im- 
mediately after  which- the  patient  falls  into  a 
comatose  state,  the  convulsions  meanwhile  re- 
curring at  frequent  but  irregular  intervals.  After 
some  time,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
convulsions  cease,  and  the  patient  slowly  re- 
gains consciousness.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  coma -may  become  more  profound,  the  pulse 
more  labouring,  the  respiration  more  embar- 
rassed, and  the  extremities  colder,  until  at  length 
'the  last  sad  scene  of  all'  is  closed  by  a  violent 
and  final  convulsion. 

These  convulsions  may  occur  at  any  time  of 
pregnancy;  during  labour,  and  within  the  puer- 
peral period. 

Pathology. — The  cause  of  eclampsia  is  a 
subject  on  which  innumerable  theories  have 
at  different  times  prevailed.  The  older  British 
obstetricians  regarded  congestion  of  the  brain  as 
the  general  cause  of  this  disease,  and  hence  they 
relied  on  blood-letting  for  its  cure.  Next  pre- 
vailed tho  opinion,  founded  on  the  views  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  and  Von  der  Kolk,  that  these 
convulsions  are  reflex  actions,  excited  by  uterine 
irritation  acting  upon  the  upper  part  of'  the 
spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  Space  d<ies 
not  allow  of  any  con^-ideration  of  these  or  the 
many  other  more  recent  conjectures  on  the 
causation  of  eclampsia. 

At  the  present  time  this  diseaee  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  result  of  ureemic  blood-poisoning, 
it  having  been  shown  by  Braunn,  Frerichs,  and 
others,  that  the  convulsions  of  pregnancy  are 
frequently  associated  with  dropsy,  albuminuria, 
diminished  excretion  nf  urea  and  uric  acid,  and 
the  consequent  retention  of  these  compounds  in 
the  system. 

That  convulsive  action  may  be  occasioned  by 
ureemic  blood-poisoning  is  well  known  in  other 
diseases ;  and  during  pregnancy  the  same  effect 
may  be  produced  by  the  prepsure  of  the  gravid 
uterus  on  the  renal  emulgent  veins  interfering 
with  the  functions  of  the  kidneys. 

The  influence  of  mental  and  moral  impressions 
in  causing  convulsions  has  been  remarked  by  all 
obstetricians.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  patient's 
first  pregnancy  has  also  some  influence;  thus, 
of  eight  cases  that  came  underthe  -writei's  no- 
tice, five  w«re  primipara. 
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Teeatment. — Preventive. — In  the  treatment 
of  the  conTulsions  of  pregnancy,  whenever  any  of 
'.he  premonitory  symptoms  already  described, 
and  more  especially  albuminuria,  are  observed, 
•we  should  direct  our  efforts  to  the  depuration  nf 
the  blood,  by  cupping  over  the  kiineys.  and  the 
administration  of  mild  diuretics,  saline  purga- 
tives, and  diaphoretics.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  endeavour  to  allay  nervous  irritability  by 
sedatives,  of  which  in  these  cases  the  best  is 
bromide  of  potassium. 

Immediate. — During  the  convulsions  precau- 
tions to  prevent  a  patient  from  biting  her  tongue, 
or  from  injuring  her  person  in  any  way,  should 
in  the  first  instance  be  taken.  One  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  shortening  the  paroxysms 
is  cold  affusion  on  the  head  and  face.  In  the 
asthenic  form  of  eclampsia,  however,  this  re- 
medy should  be  used  cautiously.  In  all  cases 
the  bowels  should  be  unloaded  by  calomel  and 
jalap,  or  by  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  or  by  the  assa- 
foetida  enema ;  the  head  should  be  shaved  and 
blistered,  or  ice  applied,  and  at  the  same  time 
sinapisms  be  put  on  the  legs. 

lu  cases  of  sthenic  convulsions  bloodletting 
is — notwithstanding  the  disusage  into  which  this 
has  now  fallen — the  only  remedy  of  undoubted 
efficacy  in  subduing  the  convulsive  action.  If 
the  patient  be  plethoric,  and  her  pupils  be  con- 
tracted, we  may,  as  a  rule,  bleed.  If,  ou  the 
contrary,  the  pupils  be  dilated,  the  condition 
of  the  brain  may  be  considered  as  ansemic, 
and  bloodletting  would  probably  be  out  of  the 
question. 

The  amount  of  blood  that  may  be  taken  from 
a  plethoric  woman  suffering  from  eclampsia 
should  be  measured  by  the  patient's  condition, 
and  the  effect  produced,  rather  than  by  the 
quantity  abstracted.  In  hysterical  convulsions,  if 
cold  affusion  does  not  suffice,  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  or  ether  will  generally  cut  short  the 
attack.  But  in  true  puerperal  convulsions,  in 
which  the  writer  has  tried  chloroform  pretty 
extensively,  it  requires  to  be  used  with  great 
caution,  being  contra-indicated  whenever  the 
circulation  is  depressed,  or  where  there  is  any 
tendency  to  apoplectiform  symptoms.  In  suit- 
able cases,  however,  he  has  found  chloroform 
serviceable  in  subduing  the  convulsions,  and 
prolonging  the  intervals  between  them.  Chloral 
was  suggested  by  the  writer  several  years  ago. 
Opium  was  at  one  time  largely  prescribed  in 
these  CHses ;  so  also  was  belladonna,  originally 
introduced  into  practice  by  M.  Claussier  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  ago,  and  apain  recom- 
mended by  recent  writers.  As  a  substitute  for 
bloodletting,  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  is 
now  employed  by  some  American  obstetricians. 
In  the  actual  treatment  of  convulsions  time  is 
too  important  to  be  wasted  in  experimenting 
with  these  uncertain  drugs ;  though  in  the  pro- 
phylactic treatment  of  convulsions  during  preg- 
nancy end  after  parturition,  the  writer  has  found 
small  doses  of  belladonna  beneficial  in  calming 
the  nervous  susceptibility  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  convulsive  action. 

In  every  case  of  convulsions  towards  the  end 
of  pregnancy,  our  primary  object  should  be  to 
deliver  the  patient  as  speedily  as  is  consistent 
with  her  safety  and  that  of  her  child. 


15.  False  Pregnancy.— Stnon.  :  Pseudocyo- 
sis, — Thii  is  a  subject  of  considerable  interest 
in  an  obstetric  as  well  as  a  medico-legal  aspect. 
Spurious  pregnancy-  is  of  more  frequent  occuiv 
rence  than  is  generally  supposed ;  nor  is  it  eon- 
fined,  as  some  writers  assert,  to  sterile  elderly 
women  of  the  upper  classes,  many  cases  of  the 
kind  having  come  before  the  writer  in  hospital 
and  dispensary  as  well  as  in  private  practice. 

iEnoLOGY. — With  regard  to  the  period  of  life 
at  which  pseudocyesis  is  most  frequent,  authori- 
ties differ.  The  writer  has  known  it  to  occur  in  a 
girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  met  with  about  the  period  of 
'  the  turn  of  life,'  or  between  the  ages  of  forty- 
five  and  fifty.  The  causes  of  pseudocyesis,  be- 
sides those  before  referred  to,  namely  change  of 
lite,  dyspepsia,  and  hysteria,  are  very  numerous, 
including  ovarian  disease,  uterine  tumours  and 
physometra,  abdominal  plethora  and  obesity, 
mular  pregnancy,  and  cystic  disease  of  the  ovum. 
Molar  pregnancy  generally  terminates  between 
the  third  and  fourth  months ;  but  if  continued  be- 
yond the  latter  period,  the  absence  of  the  positive 
signs  of  pregnancy  would  show  the  true  nature  of 
the  case. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  spurious  preg- 
nancy are  occasionally  so  close  an  imitation  of 
those  of  true  gestation  as  to  present  great  diffi- 
culties in  their  diagnosis.  Most  of  the  ordinary 
signs  of  pregnancy  are  simulated  with  extraor- 
dinary exactness  in  many  cases  of  pseudocyesis. 
Thus  we  may  have  amenorrhoea,  followed  by  irri- 
table stomach;  swelling  of  the  mammse;  tur- 
gescence  of  the  nipples;  and  great  and  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  concurring  in  a 
woman  who  wishes  to  become  pregnant.  In  cases 
of  pseudocyesis,  the  last  of  these  symptoms  may 
be  traced  to  an  excessive  deposit  of  fat  in  the 
omentum,  or  to  tumour  ;  it  may  be  caused  by 
distension  of  the  large  intestines  by  accumulated 
fseces,  or,  more  commonly,  by  flatus,  constituting 
what  the  poor  in  Ireland  grHphically  describe  as 
•  awindy  dropsy; '  or  it  may  be  due  todropsical 
effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

If  to  these  symptoms  be  added,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  some  derangement  of  the  patient's 
nervous  system,  we  have  the  superstructure  on 
which  most  cases  of  spurious  pregnancy  are  built. 
As  a  rule  those  who  suffer  from  pseudocyesis 
either  fear  or  wish  to  be  pregnant,  and  having  as 
it  were  coached  themselves  up  on  the  subject, 
apply  their  knowledge  to  their  own  fancied 
symptoms  with  such  a  morbid  concentration  of 
their  thoughts  on  this  topic,  that  they  become 
monomaniacal  on  it,  and  deceive  themselves  as 
well  as  others. 

Few  cases  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  in 
practice  than  those  now  under  consideration,  and 
seldom  is  the  obstetric  physician  more  unplea- 
santly situated  than  when  called  in  consultation 
to  a  patient  who,  having  per^^uaded  herself  and 
those  about  her  that  she  is  pregnant,  has  made 
all  the  usual  preparations  for  the  expected  event, 
and  who,  deceived  by  those  anomalous  periodic 
pains  that  sometimes 'occur  in  spurious  ges- 
tation, sends  for  medical  assistance  under  the 
impression  that  she  is  in  labour.  Cases  of  this 
kind  show  the  necessity  for  much  caution  in  pro- 
nouncing any  woman  pregnant.  If  the  phygieian 
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ijrerard  the  caution,  and  jBrfqrtunately  fall  in 
itli  his  patient's  opinion,  witliout  sufficient  ex- 
mination  in  a  case  of  pseudocyesis,  as  soon  as 
he  true  ettita  of  the  case  becomes  obvions,  he 
riU  probably  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  the 
jistake,  and  suffer  all  the  odium  of  which  a 
romsn's  wounded  pride  is  capable. 
DiioKosis.— The  diagnosis  of  spurious  preg- 
iney  is  always  a  matter  of  much  difficulty 
iufius  the  first  months  of  the  disorder.  But, 
jjwer  closely  the  early  symptoms  of  preg- 
iiMT  may  be  simulated,  the  positive  signs  of 
piegnsncy  after  the  fifth  month  cannot  be  coun- 
terfeited. And,  even  from  the  very  first,  in 
Bpurious  pregnancy,  it  may  generally  be  ascer- 
tained, oui  careful  enquiry,  tiat  there  is  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  symptoms — either  some 
eisentialone  is.  wanting,  or  else  the  symptoms 
M^i  belong  to  one  period  of  pregnancy  manifest 
ftemselves  at  another,  and  commonly  earlier^ 
time  than  is  natural. 

The  value  of  auscultation  as  a  means  of  dia- 
gnosis in  these  cases  is  doubtful.  Even  in  the 
last  month  of  gestation,  the  fact  of  the  sounds 
of  the. tffital  heart  and  .placental  so!«jy?«  not  being 
diilingiiislied  on  auscultation,  is  no  proof  that 
the.iiteriie  may  not  contain  a  living  child.  Nor 
is  the  valne  of  the  positive  evidence,  derived 
fiom  the  sounds  of  the  fcetal  heart  and  placental 
mffit,  as  great  as  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
he,  An  eiperienced  auscultator  can  with  cer- 
tainty pronuuiice  on  the  existence  of  a  living 
thild  in  "tero  from  the  auscultatory  signs  pre- 
lent.  But  all  medical  practitioners  are  not 
ejperts  in  this  special  subject ;  and  we  have 
leen  sufficient  proof  that,  by  those  who  form  a 
diagnoiis,  in  such  eases,  from  the  presence  or 
ataence  of  any  one  sign  of  pregnancy,  opinions 
iMsometimes  pronounced  in  haste,  which  have  to 
lieiepented  at  leisure. 

A  caieful  examination  of  the  abdomen  with 
lotli  nanda,  will  .enable  us  to  ascerfciin  if  there 
be  any  uterine  enlargement,  although  not  to 
distinguish  between  the  enlargement  caused  by 
dijMse,  and  that  occasioned  by  pregnancy.  To 
do. this,  we  must  institute  a  vaginal  exploration, 
to  determine  whether  the  conditions  of  the  os 
wd  eervix  uteri  be  what  are  usual  at  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  pregnancy. 

In  cases  of  pseudocyesis  where  the  patient, 
being  amicus  to  be  thought  pregnant,  cpntri- 
bntes  to  the  deception  by  making  her  abdominal 
moBclfa  so  tense  and  rigid  that  tt  becomes  im- 
poMible  to  ascertain  the  size  and  position  of  the 
itetuj,  we  may  readily  dissipate  the  phantom 
tamr,and  overcome  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
by  the  use  of  chloroform.  If  the  abdominal  or 
mme  enlargement  be  occasioned  by  flatus  or 
Wysometra,  percussion  over  the  tumour  will 
Mora  an  easy  test. 

J'^J'tKNT'-lt  is  needless  to  add  anything 
aoouttlie treatment  of  the  cases  we  have  been 
"Jiwnng.  Pseudocyesis  is  only  an  effect  of 
»wn  mnrbid  conditions,  the  recognition  of 
TOieii  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out.    The 
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W  the  articles  on  these  .several  sub- 


J!,^T"l^'^^'*8"»'"=y--'Concealedpreg. 
"•''J  Id;  a  subject  so  closely  allied  to  pseudo- 


cyesis, that  a  few  words  on  it  appear  a  suitable 
sequence  to  the  foregoing  observations.  Of  late 
years  the  concealment  of  pregnancy  has  become 
more  common  than  was  formerly  the  case.  _  This 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  cheap  and  vicious 
literature  which  circulates  so  largely  amongst 
the  generally  badly  reared,  and  oftentimes  sorely 
tempted,  victims  of  seduction  in  our  large  cities, 
whose  minds  are  thus  familiarised  with  crimes 
of  foreign  origin,  by  which  too  often  they  seek 
what  they  falsely  think  a  safe  mode  of  escaping 
the  penalty  of  their  error.  Hence  it  becomes 
essential  for  every  medical  practitioner  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  cases  of  concealed  pregnancy 
and  attempted  abortion  under  various  disguises, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  del  ect  and  frustrate  such 
crimes.  So  often  has  the  writer  detected  preg- 
nancy in  patients  who  applied  for  emmenagpgues 
under  the  pretext  of  simple  amenorrhoea,  that, 
he  makes  it  a  rule — especially  in  hospital  prac- 
tice, where  the  class  of  persons  above  referred 
to  are  more  likely  to  be  met  with — not  to  ad- 
minister any  medicine  of  this  kind  until  he  has 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
though  this  should  be  done  without  any  expres- 
sion of  a  doubt  that  might  be  unfounded. 

Tkouas  Mobe  Madden. 

PEEMOWITORT  (pre,  befor.e ;  and  moneo, 
I  warn)  — This  word  is  associated  with  symptoms 
which  give  an  indication  or  warning  of  the  advent 
or  onset  of  certain  diseases  or  seizures ;  for  in- 
stance, rigors,  during  the  invasion  of  fever,  and 
the  various  aurae  preceding  an  epileptic  fit. 

PKESBTOPIA  (voeffPvf,  an  old  man,  and 
iifi,  the  eye).^Impairment  of  the  power  of  accom- 
modation of  the  eye,  the  result  of  progressive 
senile  changes,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  lies  at  more  than 
nine  inches  from  the  eye.  Distant  vision  may 
be  perfect;  but  the  eye,  unaided  by  an  appropriate 
convex  lens,  cannot  see  cle.arly  objects  less  than 
nine  or  more  inches  from  the  eye.  jSee  Vision, 
Disorders  of. 

PRESSTTRB. — This  is  an  important  subject 
from  several  points  of  view,  but  it  will  only  be 
practicable  in  the  present  article  to  discuss  it 
generally,  without  entering  into  details,  and  tw 
oBer  suggestions  for  further  consideration. 

1 .  etiology  of  Pressvira. — As  one  factor  in 
the  causation  of  various  morbid  conditions,  pres- 
sure is  not  uncommonly  of  much  consequence, 
and  it  may  itself  originate  certain  lesions. 

The  pressure  often  comes  from  without,  of 
which  the  following  illustrations  afford  suflicient 
examples.  General  pressure  upon  the  chest  and 
abdomen  preventing  the  movements  of  breathing, 
may  lead  to  death  from  suffocation,  to  fractured 
ribs,  or  to  other  consequences.  This  sometimes 
happens,  for  instance,  when  a  person  is  crushed  in 
a  crowd,  or  is  buried  in  a  fall  of  earth,  although 
the  head  may  be  free.  Hanging  and  strangu- 
lation are  forms  of  violent  pressure  exercised 
on  the  windpipe  and  vessels  in  the  neck.  The 
pressure  of  clothing  is  often  very  injurious  in 
connection  with  the  chest, . especially  that. pro- 
duced by  tiglit  stays.  This  leads  to  contraction 
or  distortion  of  the  chest ;  interference,  with  the 
functions  of  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  and  othflr 
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organs;  displacement  of  organs ;  or  actual  pul- 
monary disease.  A  familiar  illustration  of  th9 
effects  of  pressure  is  found  in  the  development  of 
corns  and  deformities  of  the  feet,  from  wearing 
tight  boots;  and  in  the  distortions  of  the  feet 
artificially  produced  in  Chinese  women  by  means 
of  systematic  pressure  applied  in  eiriy  life.  In 
this  connection  may  also  be  mentioned  the  wear- 
ing of  tight  garters,  or  other  forms  of  local  con- 
striction, which  especially  tend  to  interff re  with 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  and 
to  develop  varicose  veins.  Occupation  may  be 
the  cause  of  pressure  originating  disense.  Thus, 
prolonged  sitting  at  various  occupations  has  been 
supposed  to  set  up  sciatica.  Direct  compression 
upon  any  part  of  the  body,  by  implements  used 
in  certain  callings,  may  originate  morbid  condi- 
tions. For  instance,  pressure  thus  induced  npnn 
the  sternum  is  liable  to  cause  deformity  of  the 
chest ;  and  when  exercised  upon  the  epigastrium, 
it  has  been  supposed  to  acount  for  the  local 
development  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Lastly, 
prolonged  pressure  from  lying  in  one  position 
for  a  '  length  of  time  not  uncommonly  causes 
localised  inflammation,  gangrene,  and  bed-surea, 
in  persons  suffering  flrom  low  fevers,  paralysis, 
emaciation,  and  other  conditions.     See  Ulcer. 

Pressure  is  often  exerted  by  morbid  conditions 
in  the  body  itself,  affecting  other  structures  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  inducing  secondarily 
various  symptoms,  pathological  phenomena,  or 
actual  diseases.  It  may  be  more  or  less  diffused, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  a 
serous  cavity ;  or  concentrated  upon  a  certain 
limited  region  or  individual  structure,  as  often 
happens  with  aneurisms  and  solid  tumours.  In 
this  way  movements  may  be  interfered  with,  or 
more  obvious  effects  may  be  produced,  namely, 
displacement  of  organs  and  structures ;  compres- 
sion of  tubes,  canals,  hollow  organs,  or  vessels, 
which  may  lead  to  their  complete  closure ;  irri- 
tation and. inflammation,  which  may  end  in  sup 
puration  or  gangrene;  or  actual  destruction. 
The  phenomena  induced  will  depend  upon  the 
seat  of  the  cause  of  pressure,  and  the  structure 
which  it  affects. 

2.  Pressure  in  Diagnosis. — Patients  may 
be  conscious  of  a  local  subjective  feeling  of 
pressure,  which  in  some  instances  may  be  of  a 
certain  value  in  diagnosis;  but  sui'h  sensations 
must  never  be  regarded  as  reliable.  The  ob- 
jective effects  of  pressure  are,  however,  often 
evident,  and  afford  clinical  signs  of  the  greatest 
diagnosi  ic  value,  as  is  frequently  illustrated  in 
cases  of  diseases  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
Moreover,  the  practitioner  can,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure with  the  Angers  or  hand,  himself  determine 
many  points  of  es.-ential  value  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  numerous  cases.  Indeed,  pressure  is  often 
an  important  part  of  palpation  or  manipulatiou, 
as  employed  in  physical  examination  («ce  Phy- 
sical EXAMINATION),  and  is  especially  useful  in 
tile  Ibllowing  particulars  :^By  this  means  we  are 
able  to  determine  the  existence  and  degree  of  local 
tenderness  orhyperaesthesia.  Pressure  also  helps 
to  reveal  the  presence  of  air  or  fluid  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.  It  is  absolutely  neoes- 
Baiy  for  bringing  out  the  feeling  of  fluctuation, 
degree  of  resistance,  tension,  and  other  sensa- 
tions ;  wlule  the  effect  of  pressure  in  modifying 


certain  physical  conditions  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  diagnosis,  as  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
influence  thus  produced  in  many  cases  upon  an 
accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  intestines.  Pres- 
sure upon  arteries  or  veins  is  employed  with 
the  view  of  observing  its  effects  upon  the  local 
circulation,  arteries,  tumours  and  other  morbid 
conditions ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  arteries,  to 
determine  the  compressibility  of  the  pulse. 

3.  Pressure  in  Treatment, — In  this  con- 
nection the  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  or  avoiding  any  source  of  exter- 
nal pressure  which  is  causing  mischief;  and  also 
of  getting  rid  of  internal  pressure,  if  this  is 
practicable.  Pressure  may  frequently  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 
It  may  be  thus  used  in  a  more  or  less  diffised 
manner ;  or  concentrated  on  a  limited  surface. 
It  may  be  practised  by  the  fingers  or  hand ;  by 
means  of  plasters,  bandages,  elastic  apparatus, 
and  similar  appliances,  sometimes  of  an  elaborate 
kind ;  or  by  special  surgical  apparatus  or  appli- 
ances, such  as  the  tourniquet,  acupressure,  the 
ligature,  the  clamp,  or  trusses  of  different  forms. 
Pressure  also  constitutes  one  element  in  friction 
and  shampooing. 

As  regards  the  objects  for  which  pressure  is  em- 
ployed,in  the  first  place,  it  not  uncommonly  helps 
to  relieve  pain,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
effects  of  manual  pressure  in  subduing  the  pain 
of  intestinal  colic ;  the  relief  often  afforded  to 
certain  forms  of  headache  by  applying  a  bandage 
or  handkerchief  tightly  round  the  head  ;  and  the 
beneficial  results  following  the  fixing  of  more 
or  less  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  by  means  of 
strapping  or  other  agents,  in  cai-es  of  pleurisy  or 
pleurodynia.  Local  pressure  may  also  cure  cer- 
tain forms  of  neuralgia.  Again,  direct  compres- 
sion ia  sometimes  employed  to  check  symptoms 
produced  by  reflex  influence ;  thus  pressure  over 
the  ovary  may  check  vomiting,  spasmodic  or 
conV\alsive  movements,  and  other  phenomena 
connected  with  hysteria.  Another  use  of  pres- 
sure is  to  arrest  the  process  of  inHammation, 
which  is  exemplifled  by  the  practice  of  strap- 
ping the  testicle  in  the  early  stage  of  orchitis. 
In  relation  to  this  point,  a  very  important 
object  for  which  it  is  employed  is  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  morbid  accumulations  and  pro- 
ducts of  all  kinds,  whether  originating  from  in- 
flammation or  other  causes.  Thus  it  helps  to 
get  rid  of  air ;  of  fluid  effusions,  inflammatory  or 
dropsical ;  of  fibrinous  exudations;  and  of  thick- 
enings or  indurations  remaining  after  acute  in- 
flammation, or  resulting  from  chronic  inflamma- 
tory process.  Pressure  is  again  frequently  taken 
advantage  of  for  its  influence  upon  the  blood- 
vessels. Thus  it  checks  different  forms  of  haemor- 
rhage, the  kind  of  compression  required  varying 
with  the  precise  form  of  bleeding.  Elastic  pres- 
sure, according  to  Esmarch's  method,  has  been 
found  of  great  service  in  preventing  bleeding 
during  operations.  In  connection  with  arteries 
direct  compression  is  also  often  employed  for  the 
cure  of  aneurisms.  As  regards  the  veins,  pres- 
sure is  of  essential  service  in  preventing  the  inju 
rious  consequences  likely  to  result  from  varicose 
dilatation  of  these  vessels,  and  in  giving  them 
support ;  while  it  is  also  made  use  of  in  the  cure 
of  this  condition,  especially  in  connection  with 
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irtain  operatira  procedures.  In  the  case  of 
le  aMomen,  pressure  is  often  of  much  service 
)  countMact  the  ill-effects  of  relaxed  aud 
Miy  walls.  I'  "nay  '*^*''  ^^  '"^^  '°  excite 
ontraction  in  the  intestines,  bladder,  or  uterus, 
aider  certain  circumstances ;  and  to  aid  in  the 
»moTal  0^ accumulations  in  the  bowels.  Lastly, 
,re!8ure  is  made  use  of  in  preventing  certain 
terns,  of  displacement  of  organs  and  structures ; 
iniJ  in  attempting  to  cure  the  conditions  upon 
ifbich  lliey  depend,  as  is  exemplified  by  the 
ipplication  of  a  truss  in  eases  of  hernia,  and  by 
lome  of  the  operaiions  for  the  radical  cure  of 
this  complaint.  Fbbderick  T.  Eobebts. 

■PBBVBHTION  OI"  DISEASE.  See  Peb- 
soMiH  HuAiTH ;  and  Poblio  Hbalth. 

PBIAPISM.— Sysdn.  :  Fr.  Priapisms ;  Gei. 
Triitfmtis;  Buthmkrampf. 

DmsiiioN.— A  term  generally  understood  to 
Uglify  unduly  occurring  or  unnaturally  pro- 
longed.erection  of  the  penis,  accompanied  or  not, 
astlie  case  may  be,  by  inordinate  sexual  desire. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  mere 
tmgeBcence  of  the  organ- /jfae  priapism ;  and 
lr««  priapism,  or  perfect  erectiop.     The  former 
depends  simply  upon  distension  by  blood,  in- 
duced or  permitted  by  relaxation  of  the  walls  of 
the  Wood-vessels  apd  blood-spaces  ;  it  may  be 
aiKiciateii.^th  comparative  fldcoidity,  and,  though 
UDComfortAole,  is  rarely  painful.      The   latter 
requires  for  its  production,  not  only,  distention 
b^  blood,  but  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of,  ten- 
sion or  contraction  of  the  intrinsic  muscular 
Ebres  of  the  ttabeculffi  and  sheaths;  it  is  .cha; 
Kclerised  by  manifest  rigidity,  and  if  long  con- 
linocd— as  it  may  be  for  several  days  or  even 
longer— may  give  rise  to  considerable  suffering. 
DsscEiPTiojt.— ^Priapism,  more  or   less  pio- 
nounced,  from  time  to  time  occurs  in  connection 
uitb  various  jhorbid  affections  of  the  general 
Ijitem,  or  of  particular  organs.  Thus  it  usually, 
thoogi  not  invariably,  attends  erotic  mental  der 
nngement,    It  occurs  frequently  in  tetanus  and 
kydrqphobia,  and  sometimes,  occasionally  even 
to  ^distressing  extent,  during  recovery  from  the 
ituplive.ferers.  It  has  been  noted  in  some  eases 
otttmour  or.  other  disease  of  the  cerebellum  and 
WHS  varolii ;  and  in  the, earlier  stages,  or  among 
tlie  fir^t  indications,  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
ipraaliord,  leading  on  to, paraplegia.    An  over- 
loadedjcjia^ition  of  the  lower  bowel,  especially  in 
toffliiii(;tionwith  enlarged  and  irritable  prostate, 
*iiied,hffimorrhoids,  distension  of  the  bladder, 
"tme.in  the  bladder,,  phimosis,  urethritis,  and 
*er  conditions,  may  be  .enumerated  as  not  in- 
peqmnt  local  causes  of  tfojiblesome,  though 


J--...™,  priapism,  acting  either  by  pressure  on 
IM  blood-vessels,  or  by  reflex  nervous  influence. 
«  m  occurs  among  the  results  of  injuries  of 
™,  central  nervous  system,  as  well  as  of  the 
pais  Itself,  Injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially 
Z  ;  VIT"™^  """^  lumbar  regions,  are.  liable 
»  08  {(flowed  by  continued  or  recurrent  priap- 
'»n,.oi  by  tnrgescence  with  flaccidity.  Sudden 
mction,  with  emission,  not  infrequently  attends 

jury  of  the  cervical  spine.  Numerous  cases 
2^  record  in  which,  during  violent  coitus,  or 

™fm8a  during  erection,  the,  penis  itself  ha» 
""^oneinjuy;  aaasome  portions  or  other  pf 
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the  sheaths  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  with  th« 
included  blood-vessels,  have  been  ruptured,  or 
some  blood-vessel  has  been  ruptured,, the  shedthB 
remaining  entire.  In  such  cases  extravasation  of 
blood,  followed  by  turgescence  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  occurs  ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  most 
persistent,  and  very  often  painful,  priapism 
ensues. 

Tbkatment. — The  treatment  generally  must 
depend  upon  the  due  recognition  and  treatment 
of  the  oondiiion  on  which  the  priapism  depends. 
If  of  central  origin,  it  is  to  this  point  that  atten- 
tion must  be  directed.  But  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  local  suffering  is  so  considerable 
as  to  demand  special  measures  for  3ts  relief.  In 
some  cases  cold  applications,  in  others  warm  or 
hot  fomentations  with  anodynes,  have  proved 
most  efficacious.  Leeching  has  rarely  been  use- 
ful. Bandaging,  masturbation,  and  sexual  con- 
gress have  often  been  tried  ;  but  the  result,  as  a 
rule,  has  been  to  increase  rather  than  to  mitigate 
the  evil.  In  cuses  in  which  extravasation,  of 
blood  following,  injury  is  the  cause,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  incisions,  turn  out  any  clots, 
and  arrest  further  haemorrhage ;  but  permanent 
danoage  tn  the  organ  usually  results,  sometimes 
after  prolonged  suppuration,  and  sometimes  even 
after  risk  to  life. 

Among  the  medicines  that  have  seemed  more 
or  less  useful  in  various  cases  may  be  especially 
mentioned  bromide  of  potassium,  lupuline,  cam- 
phor, hyoscyamus,  and  belladonna.  Free  purga- 
tion is  beneficial  in  some  cases, 

Abtkub  E,  Durham. 

PKIOKLY  HEAT. — An  eruption  of  minute 
pimples,  which  cover  the  skin  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, and  are  attended  with  burning  heat, 
and  a  most  tormenting  prickly  itching.  The 
affection  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  attacks  principally  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  extreme  heat ;  hence  it  is  often 
experienced  by  travellers  in  tropical  regions. 
Pathologically  it  is  a  lichen,  attended  with  great 
irritability  of  the  skin,  and  from  its  dependence 
on  heat  of  climate,  has  received  the  designation 
of  lichen  tropiciis.  This  disorder  will  be  found 
described  under  the  head  of  Lichen. 

FBIUAB'S'  (prinats,  the  first). — This  word 
is  either  used  to  imply  that  a  disease  originates 
in  an  organ  or  structure  from  a  local  cause,  such 
as  primary  pleurisy  or  peritonitie,  or  primary 
attacks ;  or  it  is  associated  with  the  first  mani- 
festation of  a  disease,  such  as  the  primary  sore 
of  syphilis,  ox  primary  cancer^  It  is  also  appliedto 
the  direct  or  immediate  symptoms  of  a  disease,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which  may  be  produced 
secondarily  or  remotely. 

FBOCIDEIirTIA  (pro,  downwards,  and  cado, 
I  fall). — A  falling  down  of  certain  organs  or 
structures  from  their  natural  position,  as  of  the 
uterus,  rectum,  or  iris.    See  Pboiapsus. 

PBOCTITIS  {itpuKTit,  the  anus). — Inflam- 
mation of  the  anus  or  rectum.  Bee  PEBiPitoc- 
TiTis ;  and  Rectum,  Diseases  of. 

FBODBOMATA  (vp^  before,  and  ipiitas,  % 
course). — A  synonym  for  premonitoiy  symptbnu. 
See  PiCEUONiTOBZ. 
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FBOairOSIS.    see  Disease,  Prognosis  of. 

PROGEESSIVE  MTrSOULAB  ATHO- 
PHT.— Stnon.  :  Parcdysts  atrophica ;  Cruveil- 
hier's  Atrophy;  Wasting  Palsy;  Fr.  Atrophie 
musculaire  graisseuse  progressive  (Duchenae); 
Ger.  Muskelairophie  ;  MuskeHahmung. 

Definition. — A  chronic  wasting  and  altera- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  muscular  tissue, 
■which  may  consist  of  (1)  simple  atrophy;  (2) 
atrophy  with  granular  degeneration  ;  (3)  atrophy 
■with  fatty  degeneration ;  and  (4)  atrophy  with 
(the  so-called)  waxy  degeneration. 

Mtioiosi.  —  Progressive  muscular  atrophy 
mostly  prevails  among  middle-aged  persons  and 
young  adults,  and  the  male  sex  is  more  liable 
to  suffer  than  the  female — in  the  proportion  of 
about  six  to  one.  Consanguinity,  or  hereditaiy 
influence,  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause,  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  hereditary  cases  the 
atrophy  becomes  generalised. 

The  principal  exciting  causes  are  excessive 
muscular  exertion ;  severe  cold  and  wet — particu- 
larly when  combined ;  and  diseases  or  injuries 
of  the  spine.  When  the  disease  follows  cold 
and  wet,  the  atrophy  is  commonly  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  neuralgic  or  supposed  rheumatic 
pains,  either  in  the  muscles  or  in  the  course  of 
their  nerves.  The  disease  is  also  not  uncommonly 
a  consequence  of  syphilis.  In  those  cases  that 
seem  to  be  hereditary  there  often  appears  to  be 
no  other  assignable  cause. 

Patholooy.  —  Progressive  muscular  atrophy 
does  not  originate,  as  was  formerly  believed,  in 
the  muscles  themselves,  but,  as  the  writer  bus 
shown,  from  functional  or  structural  alterations 
in  the  nervous  centres  and  their  nerves.  In 
fatal  cases  these  alterations  are  of  various  kinds. 
They  consist  of  atrophy  of  the  nerve-cells  and 
their  processes  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the 
spinal  cord,  commencing  in  pigmentary  dege- 
neration, and  ending  frequently  in  their  total 
disappearance.  The  blood-vessels  are  frequently 
dilated,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  degree,  and 
around  them  are  generally  found  areas  of  gra- 
nular or  Huid  disintegration,  of  greater  or  leea 
extent,  and  mixed  with  exudations,  or  compound 
granular  corpuscles.  Frequently  there  is  an 
abundance  of  corpora  amylacea.  These  morbid 
changes  occur  in  both  the  grey  and  white  sub- 
stance. Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  both  of 
the  anterior  horns  are  reduced  in  bulk.  The 
anterior  nerve-roots  are  not  unfrequently  wasted 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  Cruveilliier  ori- 
ginally noticed.  In  some  instances  nothing  re- 
m^iins  of  them  but  the  neurilemma;  in  others 
the  fibres  are  in  process  of  partial  disintegration. 

Anatomical  Chakactbhs. — The  affected  mus- 
cles suffer  differently  in  their  degrees  of  wasting, 
and  present  a  variety  of  aspects.  In  the  same 
muscle,  bundles  in  different  stages  of  atrophy 
may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  others  that  are  un- 
affected. ]f  the  wasting  be  extreme  in  all  the 
bundlfs,  a  long  muscle  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  mere  fibrous  cord  or  tendon,  and  a  flat 
muscle  may  be  reduced  m  a  similar  way  to  a 
kind  of  memtirane.  The  atrophy  may  consist 
of  only  %imple  wasting,  without  any  granular 
ar  fatty  degeneration  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
eases  it  is  accompanied  by  both  these  alterations 
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of  structure  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  by 
variable  changes  in  colour.  The  muscle  is  paler 
than  natural,  and  sometimes  quite  colourless,  or 
may  have  a  faint  yellow  tint.  Its  consistence, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  interfibrillar 
connective  tissue,  is  greater  than  normal.  Under 
the  microscope  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
strise  are  found  to  have  disappeared  to  a  variable 
extent  and  degree,  or  are  even  completely  lost ; 
while  the  sarcous  or  muscular  tissue  is  trans- 
formed into  granules,  which  are  sometimes  so 
fine  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  as 
separate  p&rticles.  These  granules  are  soluble 
in  acetic  acid. 

Granular  degeneration  or  disintegration  of 
the  muscular  tissue  may  be  the  only  structural 
alteration,  but  it  is  often  accompanied  or  fal- 
lowed hy  fattt/  degeneration.  This  latter  change, 
however,  may  make  its  appearance  at  once. 

In  addition  to  this  transformation  of  muscular 
tissue  into  fatty  particles,  fat-cells  ia  great 
numbers  are  found  between  the  fibres,  sometimes 
in  groups  and  sometimes  in  linear  succession. 
These  may  increase  in  proportion  as  the  mus- 
cular tissue  is  wasted,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
actual  loss  of  volume  in  the  limb. 

The  waxy  or  vitreo'ua  degeneration  appears  to 
be  confined  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  never 
affects  all  the  bundles  of  a  muscle.  It  consists 
of  a  peculiar  transformation  of  the  tissue  into  a 
colourless,  glistening,  and  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, in  which  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
striae  as  well  as  the  nuclei  no  longer  exist. 
Although  this  kind  of  degeneration  is  more 
common  after  acute  diseases,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently found  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
in  which,  indeed,  all  the  three  kinds  of  altera^ 
tion  above  mentioned  may  exist,  not  only  in  the 
same  person,  but  in  the  same  muscle. 

Symptoms. — Progressive  muscular  atrophy  dif- 
fers in  many  respects  from  the  simple  atrophy 
which  is  consequent  on  exhausting  diseases  or 
on  paralysis,  is  always  chronic,  but  of  variable 
and  uncertain  duration.  It  is  irregular  and 
capricious  iu  its  invasion.  In  most  instances  it 
first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, especially  on  the  right  side.  The  muscles 
of  the  hand  are  generally  thoae  which  are  first 
attacked — the  thenar  eminence,  then  the  hypo- 
thenar,  and  the  interossei.  When  the  interossei 
are  much  wasted,  the  hand  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bird's  claw,  or  what  Duchenne  termed 
the  main  en  griffe.  The  atrophy  may  extend  up 
the  limb,  and  then  the  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  fingers,  and  often  the  muscles  at  the  back  of 
the  forearm,  become  affected.  The  disease  may 
also  involve  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  trunk 
— the  biceps,  deltoid,  triceps,  pectoral,  latissimi 
dnrsi,  rhomboidei,  extensors  and  flexors  of  the 
head,  sacro-lumbales,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  muscles  of  respiration  and  deglutition.  In 
some  instances  the  atrophy  begins  in  the  muscles 
about  the  thorax,  and  proceeds  to  a  considerable 
extent,  while  the  arms  may  escape.  In  other 
instances  it  is  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm. Occasionally  it  spreads  to  the  lower  limbs, 
but  seldom  begins  there. 

A  varie'y  of  alterations  in  the  shape  and 
position  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  is  produced  by 
this  irregular  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  suca 
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tltenitioM  are  charaoteristio   of  the  disease; 
for  in  ordinary  atrophy  following  exhausting 
diseases  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  is  uniform. 

Loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  affected  parts 
is  one  of  tlie  first  symptoms,  particularly  after 
exertion  or  exposure  to  cold.  The  electric  con- 
tractility of  the  wasted  muscles  is  often  slightly 
diminished.  Still  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
note  that  the  wasted  muscles  respond  to  the 
faiadaie  as  well  as  to  the  voltaic  current, 
unless  the  wasting  has  reached  its  final  btage 
wlien  healthy  muscular  fibres  are  almost  wholly 
absent.  Tho  patient's  movements  are  awk- 
ward and  there  is  a  certain  los«  of  muscular 
co-ordination,  in  consequence  cf  the  unequal 
wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  the  alteration  in 
their  relative  force  or  antagonism.  At  an  early 
period  the  affected  muscles  are  subject  to 
Ciamps,  fibrillary  tremors,  and  twitches.  In 
lomecases  there  is  a  variable  degree  of  cutaneous 
anassthesia,  but  usually  the  sensibility  is  unim- 
paired ;  while  in  about  half  the  cases  more  or 
lets  pain  is  experienced  in  the  atrophied  mus- 
cles, or  before  the  atrophy  commences.  When 
the  mnsoles  of  the  face  are  affected  its  expres- 
sion is  iingularly  altered,  and  the  saliva  dribbles 
fiom  the  mouth.  The  tongue  is  frequently 
ihiunk  and  shrivelled  from  atrophy  of  its  mus- 
cles, and  articuldtion  is  imperfect ;  in  this  case, 
however,  such  signs  and  symptoms  are  usually 
leganied  as  pertaining  to  a  distinct  disease  {see 
L^ia-GLOSso-Li.RYNaEAL  Paralysis).  When  the 
apparatus  of  deglutition  is  involved,  cough  is 
eicited  on  swallowing  liquids,  which  frequently 
escape  through  the  nose ;  when  the  muscles  of 
nspiiation  are '  much  wasted,  there  is  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  the  patient  commonly  dies 
from  some  bronchial  attack,  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  expectorate  the  mucus. 

DiAoiJosis.— This  is  usually  made  without 
Bach  difficulty.  The  fact  of  the  slow  progress 
of  the  disease,  with  the  successive  implication 
of  different  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  is  very 
charaeteristic.  It  is  distinguished  from  cases 
of  paralysis  followed  by  muscular  atrophy,  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  paralysis  first,  and 
atrophy  after,  as  in  these  cases,  but  rather  a 
ireaEness  which  increases  pari  passu  with  the 
atrophy.  Then,  again,  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  the  muscles  still  respond  to  faradisation, 
yhereas  in  post-paralytic  atrophy  this  is  very 
apt  not  to  be  the  case,  and  we  have  instead  to 
ilowith  some  form  of  the  '  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion.'  See  Pabalvsis. 

,  Pboonosis.— From  what  has  been  already  said 
|l  IS  evident  that  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
18  a  malady  of  the  gravest  nature.  The  only  pro- 
«hty  of  effecting  a  cure,  is  when  the  disease 
Wbe  treated  in  its  earliest  stage,  when  the 
aiioKler  of  the  nervous  centres  is  merely  fiinc- 
mnal,  and  before  any  organic  lesions  havesuper- 

XaEATHEST.-When  the  disease  arises  from  the 

i„  .u"  "■  '^™P  ^^^  fiol"*.  O"^  from  over-exer- 
™n,  these  causes  should,  of  course,  be  avoided, 
"arm  clothing  and  warm  baths-particularly 

1  S'r.."  ^''™  ^^  "''son  for  suspecting 
L2;l  V  '*""'  ''^'^°^  potassium,  or  even 
""rauj,  If  necessary,  should  be  administered. 
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In  other  cases  cod- liver  oil,  phosphorus,  mineral 
tonics,  and  arsenic  have  been  found  useful.  But 
galvanism  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  ha« 
proved  tho  most  useful  of  remedies.  The  gal- 
vanic current  should  be  applied  to  the  spinal 
column,  especially  in  the  cervical  region.  When 
we  consider  that  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  malady  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  in- 
duced, it  is  questionable  whether  the  application 
of  counter-irritants — especially  blisters — to  the 
spine,  has  had  a  sufficient  trial. 

J.  LOCKHABT  ClABEE. 

PHOIiAPSTJS  {pro,  forward,  and  laior,  I 
slip). — This  word  signifies  that  an  organ  or 
structure  has  fallen  or  slipped  down,  but  implies 
a  greater  degree  of  displacement  than  proci- 
deiuia ;  so  that  the  organ  or  structure  may  pro- 
trude through  a  natural  or  artificial  orifice.  The 
condition  is  of  most  imporlance  in  connexion 
with  the  rectum  and  the  uterus.  See  Peooi- 
DENTU ;  Anus,  Diseases  of ;  and  Womb,  Diseases 
of. 

PROPHYLACTIC  f  {irph,  before,  and 
PBOPHYLAXIS  \  if  i/Aiio-irw,  I  guard). 
These  terms  are  used  in  connexion  with  treat- 
ment, and  indicate  the  means  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  disease.  See  Disease,  Treatment 
of. 

PROSOPALGIA  {rp6<ruwoi/,  the  face,  and 
S\7as,  pain).— Prosopalgia  signifies  pain  about 
the  face.  It  may  depend  upon  neuralgia  of  one 
or  more  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  {see 
Tic-DouLOUBEux).  Its  paroxysmal  character, 
unilateral  position,  and  anatomical  localisation 
will  indicate  this  form.  Another  form  is  of 
rheumatic  origin.  In  this  the  pain  is  more  or 
less  constant,  diffused  about  the  face  or  forehead, 
and  does  not  follow  the  course  of  a  nerve-branch. 
Movements,  and  especially  stooping,  increase  it. 
Occasionally  such  pain  is  of  syphilitic  origin, 
and  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with 
the  appearance  of  the  secondary  rash. 

Diagnosis.  —  In  rheumatic  prosopalgia  the 
pain  is  diffused  and  increased  by  pressure.  If  it 
depend  on  syphilitic  periostitis  there  will  be  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  and  the  parts  will  be  swollen 
and  less  elastic  than  normal.  There  will  also 
very  likely  be  a  certain  amount  of  fever;  and  the 
pain  will  be  increased  at  night. 

Treatment. — Muriate  of  ammonia  in  half- 
drachm  doses,  dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler  of 
water,  should  be  given  every  four  hours.  If 
there  be  any  evidence  of  syphilitic  infection, 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  taken,  in  doses  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains  every  four  hours. 

For  the  rheumatic  form  of  face-ache  five  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  thirty  grains  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potash,  should  be  given  every  four 
or  six  hours,  after  the  administration  of  an 
aperient.  This  may  be  followed  up  by  quinine 
or  iron.  Locally  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
camphor,  choral,  and  vaseline  may  be  applied ; 
or  a  liniment  containing  chloroform,  belladonna! 
and  opium.    Decayed  teeth  should  be  extracted. 

T.  BczzAns. 

PROSTATE,  Diseases  of.— Synon.:  Fr 
Maladies  de  la  Prostate;  Ger.  KrankheUend^ 
Prostate. 
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,It  is  not  proposed  in  a  \rork  prinsipally  d»- 


Toted  to  medical  subjects  to  deal  at  all  fully 
with  the  affections  of  the  prostate  gland ;  the 
present  article  must,  accordingly,  bo  taken  rather 
as  an  index  to  guide  the  practitioner  in  his  dia- 
gnosis, than  as  anything  approaching  a  complete 
disquisition  on  their  pathology  or  treatment, 

G-EKEBAL  BBLA.TioH3.-^The  points  of  practical 
importance  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  i 
the  prostate  are  as  follows: — In,  the  examination 
of  the  rectum  the  healthy  prostate  is  felt  as  a 
firm  substance  in  the  middle  line,  somewhat 
divided  into  two  lateral  lobes.  The  whole  organ 
is  about  1;  inch  in  width,  with  its  apex  opposite, 
namely,  in  the  recumbent  posture  below,  the 
apex  of  the  pubic  arch ;  that  is,  about  1 J  inch 
from  the  anus,  in  a  moderately  thin  subject,  but 
much  further  in  a  very  fat  one.  The  whole 
gland  is  1^  inch  in  length,  its  posterior  limit 
being  usually  about  three  inches  from  the  anas 
— in  other  words,  about  the  distance  to  which 
the  forefinger  can  reach.  From  this  it  may  be 
deduced  that  the  trigoimm  vesica  commences  im- 
mediately behind  it,  and  therefore  that  a  fully 
distended  bladder  masks  more  or  less  completely 
the  natural  outline  of  the  gland.  It  may  thus 
also  be  gathered  that  the  Tesiculae  seminales  are 
beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  finger,  and 
that  when  these  are  infiltrated  by  disease,  their 
apices,  or  perhaps  only  the  vasa  efferentia,  can 
be  detected.  The  practitioner  should  by  no 
means  neglect  the  digital  examination  of  the 
prostate,  as  it,  will  often  yield  information  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  deviations  from  the  normal 
type  he  may  expect  to  meet  with  are— imiform 
or  partial  enlargement  from  simple  hypertrophy, 
orfrom  chronic  oracute  inflammation,  in  the  latter 
case  possibly  attended  by  a  sense  of  fluctuation, 
due  to  abscess ;  irregular  hardness,  most  marked 
about  the  vasa  efferentia,  depending  on  a  tuber- 
cular deposit ;  the  existence  of  small  hard  nodu- 
lar masses,  which  are  calculi  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland ;  or  the  irregular  enlargement  caused 
by  a  new  growth.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tumours  or  abscesses  originating  in  neigh- 
bouring parts  may  surround  the  prostate  and 
completely  mask  its  outline;  thus  the  writer 
has  mft  with  a  case  of  a  large  hydatid  cyst  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  the  bladder  that  rather 
closely  simulated  malignant  disease  of  the  pro- 
state, and  effectually  prevented  its  actual  con- 
dition from  being  determined.  It  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness  of 
the  prostate  does  not  imply  a  deviation  from 
health,  and  that  a  more  or  less  considerable 
enlargement  in  old  age  is  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  reckoned  by  some  authors  as  normal. 
The  effect  of  this  enlargement  on  micturition 
will  be  mentioned  fiirther  on.  The  copious 
plexus  of  veins  which  surround  the  prostate 
communicates  fully  with  those  of  the  penis  and 
rectum  ;  and  it  is  not  unimportant,  from  a  clini- 
cal point  of  view.to  remember  that  these  are  thus 
connected  not  only  with  the  systemic,  but  with 
the  portal  circulation.  These  veins  may  become 
the  seat  of  phlebitis  and  its  sequelae  from  various 
causes.  *" 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  prostate  maybe 
considered  in  the  following  order : — 

1.   Frostate,    Hypertrophy  of. — The    re- 


Bidts  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  observations 
{Clinical  Lecture*  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary 
Orgjns)  were,  that  one-third  of  all  men  over 
Hfty-five  have  some  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
state; but  that  a  comparatively  small  numbei 
of  these  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  it ;  and 
thac  it  usually  begins  between  the  ages  of  fifty- 
seven  and  sixty,  though  it  may  more  rarely  com- 
mence later.  Very  considerable  enlargement  ot 
the  lateral  lobes  may  cause  no  inconvenience  ; 
but  if  the  part  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  pro- 
static urethra,  the  so-called  middle  lobe,  be  even 
si  ightly  enlarged,  difficulty  in  micturition  is  sure 
to  result.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  a 
simple  hypertrophy  may  reach  enormous  dimen- 
sions withmt  giving  rise  to  symptoms,  while 
those  which  are  caused  by  the  enlargement  of  a 
prostate,  which  feels  almost  normal  to  the  finger 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  very  severe  indeed'. 

Symptoms.  —The  symptoms  are  briefly  these : 
The  stream  of  urine  becomes  dribbling,  and 
there  is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  emptying  the 
bladder ;  there  is  frequency  of  micturition,  espe- 
cially at  night  and  in  the  early  morning ;  per- 
haps a  little  pain  before  the  act,  but  none 
afterwards,;  and  no  alteration  in  the  characters 
of  the  lirine.  If  unreUeved,  these  early  symp- 
toms are  followed  I  r  incontinence,  depending 
upon  over-distension  of  the  bladder ;  and,  from 
the  same  cause  not  improbably,  cystitis  and  dila- 
tation of  the  bladder,  dilated  ureters,  and,  per- 
haps,, pyelitis  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 
Patients  with  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  pro 
state  usually  suffer  from  time  to  time  from 
attacks .  of  acute  congestion,  such  as  are  de- 
scribed below. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  structure  of 
a  hypertrophied  prostate  is  but  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  that  of  the  gland  itself. 

Tebatmbnt.^Iu  regard  to  treatment  of  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  prostate  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  give  two  words  of  wamiug.  .  First,  that 
most  of  the  evils. resulting  from  this  condition 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  bladder  is  never 
emptied ;  it  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
patient's  powers  in  this  respect  should  be  ascer- 
tained without  delay  by  catheterisation,  and  if  it 
be  discovered  that  a  certain  amount  of  residual 
urine  remains,  he  should  be  taugjit  to  pass  an 
instrument  himself,  and  directed  to  doso  at  least 
once  a  day.  Secondly,  cystitis  has  often  been 
caused  by  setting  up  putrefaction  of,  the  uriiie 
by  a  cathetei:  not  surgically  clean ;  the  simple 
precaution  of  lubricating  it  with  carbolised  oil 
prevents  with  certainty  ,this  catastrophe.  The 
reader  must  consult  surgical  works  as  to  the 
difficulties  which  .in  enlarged  prostate  offers  to 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  overcome. 

2.  Frostatet,  Congestion  of. — Congestion  is 
a  condition  which  follows  on  chronic  hyper- 
trophy, and  is  commonly  known  as  '  an  attack 
of  the  prostate.' 

Stmptoms. — An  old  man,  suffering  from  thft 
symptoms  above  described,  is  suddenly  Beized-77 
as  the  result  of  some  indiscretioii  in  diet,  an 
exposure  to  cold,  or  some  other  apparently 
trivial  cause — with  complete  retention,  accom- 
panied   by    bloody   urine,    possibly  a    raised 
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inperature  and  quick  pulse,  and  considerable 
kbI  uneasiness.  If  the  case  do  not  improve, 
nd  especially  if  the  urine  be  allowed  to  putrefy, 
he  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  the  pnlse 
acre  rapid  and  more  weak,  and  the  patient  passes 
nto  a  low  typhoid  condition,  which  is  not  un- 
Wt  to  end  fatally. 

laaiTMinrt.— The  treatment  is  in  large  mea- 
nire  surgical,  consisting  in  the  proper  passing 
)f  catheters;  but  scarcely  less  important  is  the 
aiefnl  regulation  of  the  bowels ;  and  the  ad- 
miniitration  of  a  diet  sufficiently  light,  and  yet 
not  too  lowering,  together  with,  in  most  cases,  a 
certam  (Imount  of  stimulant,  for  it  must  bo  re- 
memhered  that  the  patient  is  probably  weak, 
aid  that  death  from  asthenia  is  much  to  be 
dreaded.  The  writer  would  urgently  insist  on 
the  importance  of  preventing  putrefaction  of  the 
niine,  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  death 
is  Bicll  cases ;  he  can  affirm  from  experience 
that  tliis  end  may  be  attained  by  the  thoughtful 
employment  of  antiseptic  treatment,  even  in 
IlioH  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
keep  the  bladder  empty  by  tying  a  catheter  into 
the  urethra. 

3,  Prostate,  Cbronio  Inflammation  of. — 
Sraon. :  Chronic  prostatitis.— This  is  not  an 
iioommon  aSectioh  amongst  young  and  middle- 
iigtd  men,  depending  most  frequently  on  a  pro- 
longed gonori'hiea,  in  which  the  prostatic  part 
of  the  urethra  has  been  involved. 

SiunoHS.— The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
resemble  rather  closely  those  depending  upon 
■me  in  the  bladder,  namely,  frequent  mictu- 
rition, with  a  feeling  of  heat  and  weight  in  the 
petimeum,  and  pain  alofig  the  penis,  extending 
to  the  tip;  there  is  also  at  times  a  little  blood 
puscd  at  the  end  of  micturition ;  and  all  the 
ijmptomB  are  aggravated  by  exercise.  Generally 
tllm  me  frequent  nocturnal  emissions.  The 
urine  ia  cloudy,  and  on  standing  yields  a  muco- 
pmlentdeilosit.  A  rectal  examination  shows 
dMt  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  sometimes  very 
iliskly,  and  seldom  to  any  great  extent ;  it  is 
«lmja  tender.  The  diagnosis  can  scarcely  be 
Mdomthout'JMsing  the  soiind. 
TBSiTMBST.— The  treatment  consists  in  rest, 
™  Mmiuiatration  of  laxative  medicines,  and  the 
•Pplication  of  blisters  or  some  other  form  of 
wntm-irritation  to  the  perinseum;  alcoholic 
•molsntj  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  the  urine 
muld  be  rendered  bland  by  alkalies  and  dilu- 
»te,  ae  m  oases  of  urethritis. 

*.  Aoute  Inflammation  of  the  Prostate.— 
°™'.'  A™'«  prostatitis.— Acute  prostatitis 
««y»nse  as  the  result  of  a  gonorrhea,  or  cys- 
0.  Mk  i™t»tion  produced  by  calculi 

iJlS-",^*"'""''  '^^^Oi  perhaps  sometimes 
X'"'»Uy.  or  from  exposme  to  cold  or  wet ; 
wDom  undue  sexual  excitement,  or  the  too  free 
Zll  •  'f  SPm,TAcsa.  be  present.  This 
rj^^^^^of  any  age.andl8  accompanied 
aCf"  T*" "'  "'•"°  depending  on  chrpnie 
teT"'.'"'^  ."'"=''  '"°"  '■'tenle;  the  fre- 
S  ""'.'""'•on  and  pain  during  the  act 
tkZ™?"™"  i^™'.'  ^bearable  agbny,  and 
"&mT°8  ™  «"ne  «'es  to  complete 
^2tl'  ^.  ^^^"^^0^  of  the  gland  is 

*''' '«.'  I»">ful.    Such  oases  maj  '«-mi- 
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nate  by  becoming  chronic ; '  they_  may  undergo 
complete  resolution  ;  or  supjiuration  may  occur ; 
in  any  case  there  will  probably  be  some  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  in  the  event  of  the  forma- 
tion of  abscess  there  may  be  great  and  sudden 
rises  and  falls,  accompanied  by  rigors  and  sweat- 
ings, with  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  forcibly  sug- 
gesting pyeemia.  Prostatic  Abscess  may  burst 
into  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  perinseum. 

TnHATMBWT. — The  treatment  of  acute  prog- 
tatitis  consists  in  rest,  and  carefully-regulated 
diet;  diluent  and  alkaline  medicines;  purga- 
tives; local  blood-letting  from  the  perinseum,  by 
leeches  or  otherwise  (some  Erench  surgeons  have 
recommended  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
interior  of  the  rectum) ;  with  hot  fomentations, 
and  morphia  suppositories.  If  an  abscess  forms 
it  may  be  opened  through  the  rectum,  but  it 
is  better  to  incise  it  throiigh  the  perinseum,  as 
this  plan  is  most  likely  to  prevent  tho  formation 
of  that  most  troublesome  and  almost  incurable 
condition,  a  recto-vesical  fistula. 

Abscesses  sometimes  form  around  the  prostate 
(periprostatic).  They  are  not  so  likely  to  in- 
volve the  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  recto- 
vesical fistula ;  and  they  should  be  treated  by 
early  incision. 

f .  Prostate,  Tubercle  of. — This,  though  not 
a  common  affection  of  the  prostate,  occurs  per- 
haps more  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  is  of  great  interest  to  the  practitioner.  It 
is  usually  a  part  only  of  a  more  or  less  general 
affection  of  the  genito-urinaiy  tract.  Thus  in 
cases  where  the  epidydimes  are  hard  and  swollen, 
and  the  cords  knotty  &om  tubercular  deposit,  the 
finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  will  probably 
detect  a  hard  nodule  in  one  or  both  of  the  vasa 
efierentia.  This,  if  seen  post  mortem,  is  found  to 
consist.of  a  tubercular  or  cheesy  mass,  and  if  the 
condition  have  advanced  further,  the  prostate 
itself  may  have  became  involved ;  there  may  be 
either  separate  nodules  of  tiibercular  deposit  in  a 
more  or  less  advanced  state  of  cheesy  or,  more 
rarely,  ealcareousdegeneratiori;  or  the  wholegland 
may  have  become  hollowed  out  into  an  irregular 
cavity,  filled  in  part  with  cheesy  material,  and 
discharging  pus. 

StMPtoMS. — This  disease  may  bepn  in  child- 
hood, or  in  adult  life.  Its  symptoms  are  most 
obscure.  At  first  there  are  probably  none  at 
all,  but  as  the  disease  advances,  there  will  arise 
those  of  tumour  of  the  prostate,  together  with 
those  of  abscess  ;  that  is,  there  will  be  occasion- 
ally blood,  aiid  generally  pus,  in  the  urine; 
frequency  and  pain  in  micturition;  tenderness 
and  dwelling  in  the  rectum,  and  so  forth.  Ab- 
scess from  this  cause  has  been  known  to  burst 
into  the  peritoneum. 

Theatment. — The  treatment  can  only  be  pal- 
liative, and  must  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  the 
symptoms  as  they  arise ;  but  at  the  best  it  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  Occasionally  it  may  be 
possible  to  open  a  tubercular  abscess  through  the 
perinseum,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  how  fi^  such 
a  procedure  is  to  the>advantage  of  the  patient. 

6.  Prostatlo  Calculi. — These  are  small 
bodies,  generally  multiple,  formed  in  the 
glands  of  the  prostate,  usually, late  in  life,  but 
occasionally  in  comparatively  young  men.  Thoj 
probably  begin  as  a  deposit  of  animal  matter, 
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but  later  are  made  np  principalljr  of  phosphate, 
and  partly  of  carbonate,  of  lime.  They  may  pro- 
duce no  symptoms  at  all,  or  they  may  prcgect 
into  the  urethra,  and  give  rise  to  great  irrita- 
tion at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  apd  the  syn^p- 
toms  of  vesical  calculus,;  such  will  also  be 
present  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  convert 
the  whole  gland  into  a  single  cavity,  in  which 
the  calculi  lie  side  by  side.  In  this  case  they 
will  be  felt  through  the  rectum,  rubbing  against 
one  another ;  and  indeed  prostatic  calculi  are,  as 
a  rule,  to  ^e  felt  in  this  situation. 

Vesical  calculi  of  considerable  size  may  be- 
come encysted  in  the  prostate,  and  on  the  other 
hand  prostatic  calcpli  may  find  their  way  into 
the  bladder.  Prostatic  calculi  may  give  rise  to 
abscess. 

If  any  treatment  be  required,  it  is  purely 
surgical,  and  must  consist  in  the  removal  of 
the  stones  by  forceps,  a  lithotrite,  or  a  perinsal 
incision. 

7.  Prostate,  Fhleboliths  of. — The  patho- 
logist very  often  meets  with  phleboUths  in  the 
veins  surrounding  the  prostate,  the  result  no 
doubt  of  old  phlebitis. 

8.  Prostate,  Tumours  of. — The  so-called 
fhrous  tumours  of  the  .prostate  are  in  all  pro- 
bability simply  local  hypertrophiesi,  and  are 
composed  principjiUy  of  plain  muscular  tis.eue. 
Cystie  disease  is  described  as  a  pathological  rarity, 
the  gland  being  occupied  hy  numerous  cysts, 
containing  serous  or  mucous  fluid.  Melanosis  oi 
the  gland  has  also  been  observed.  Cameeroi  the 
prostate  occurs  not  very  uhfrequently,  and  is 
usually. soft,  though  it  is  sometimes  hard  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  scirrhus.  The 
writer  would  speak  wjth  great  caution  of  malig- 
nant tumours  of  the  prostate ;  such  as  he  has 
himself  examined  have  been  cancers,  with  a  veiy 
irregular  arrangement  of  both  stroma  and  epi- 
thelial cells. 

Tumours  of  the  prostate  may  be  at  present 
considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  in- 
terferei^ce,  though  £^ugge^tion8  for  their  removal 
have  teen  lately  gravely  piade  in  Germany. 

9.  Prostate,  Atrophy  and  Absence  of. — 
Atrophy  of  the  prostate  is  said  to  occur  as  the 
result  of  pressure,  sometimes  from  an  unascer- 
tained cause,  or  from  simple  senile  decay.  Con- 
genital absence  of  t.l)e  prostate  has  also  in  rare 
cases  been  observed,  but  is  of  little  clinical 
interest.  E.  J.  Godlee. 

PBOSTKATIOIT  (jpro,  forward;  and  stemo, 
I  stretch). — ^This  word  signifies  both  the  act  of 
overthrowing,  and  the  condition  of  being  over- 
thrown, overcome,  or  depressed.  In  medica.1 
science  it  is  generally  employed  in  the  latter 
sense ;  and  is  used  to  express  a  condition  of 
system  in  which  the  bodily  energies  as  a  whole, 
or  the  more  active  of  them,  have  so  completely 
succumbed  to  the  effects  of  injury,  disease,  or 
powerful  emotional  influences,  that  they  cannot 
be  made  to  respond  to  ordinary  stimuli.  When 
prostration  affects  the  whole  system  the  patient 
is  s^d  to  suffer  from  general  prpstraiwn  of  the 
vital  powers.  The  principal  forms  of  prostration 
of  a  sin^  system,  on  the  other  hand,  are— (1) 
mueowlar  prostration,  in  which  there  is  complete 
exhaustion  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;    and  (2) 
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nervoits  prostration,  in  which  the  nerve-centres, 
and  especially  those  associated  with  the  mind, 
are  so  completely  overpowered  that  sensation 
and  motion  appear  to  be  in  a  measure  temporarily 
suspended. 

The  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  pros- 
tration in  its  several  forms  are  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  other  articles.  /See  Collapse;  Debi- 
lity ;  Exhaustion  ;  Shock  ;  and  Syncope. 

J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

FBOXIMATS  CAXrSES  (proximus,  near- 
est).— A  synonym  for  the  immediate  or  exciting 
causes  of  disease.     See  Dlsf^ASB,  Causes  of. 

PHXTBIOO  (prurire,  to  itch). — Synon.  :  Fr. 
and  Ger.  Prurigo. 

Descbiption. — Prurigo  is  the  disease  of  itch- 
ing ;  but,  as  there  are  various  forms  of  pruritus 
or  itching  of  the  skin,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  what,  besides  itching,  constitutes 
prurigo. 

Pruritus  is  an  excited  state  of  the  nerves  of 
the  skin,  and  as  such,  is  associated  with  various 
forms  of  skin-affection,  for  example,  with  scabies, 
eczema,  and  urticaria ;  but  in  these  affections  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In 
scabies  and  eczema  the  cause  lies  in  the  tissues 
of  the  skin ;  in  urticaria,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
present  in  the  nerves  themselves.  Hence  urti- 
caria Is  denominated  a  neurosis,  and  prurigo  is 
also  a  neurosis  which  leads  onwards  to  a  de- 
fective nntiition  of  the  skin.  What  especially 
characterises  prurigo  is  the  combination  of  pruri- 
tus with  an  altered  state  of  the  skin,  consequent 
on  defective  nutrition ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  restricted  to  the  elderly  period  of 
life,  when  nutritive  power  in  general  is  weakened 
or  exhausted. 

The  quality  of  the  itching  in  prurigo  is  not  so 
mi^ch  intensity,  for  the  itching  of  chronic  eczema 
and  simple  neurotic  pruritus  from  reflex  causes 
is  often  more  severe.  Its  especial  character  is 
its  pungency,  which  reseinbles  a  burning  and 
gnawing  of  theflesh  ;  and  also  its  mobility,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  animals  creeping  and  eating 
their  way  through  the  substance  of  the  skin.  The 
degree  of  severity  of  the  pruritus  has  suggested 
the  names  miiis  aodformicdns — idle  terms  which 
ought  to  be  abandoned ;  and  as  much  may  be  said 
of  the  epithet  senilis,  inasmuch  as  general  pru- 
rigo is  necessarily  a  disease  of  an  ill-nourished 
skin,  and  especially  of  the  kind  of  defective  nu- 
trition which  is  incident  to,  old  age. 

If  we  take,  as  factors,  an  ill-nourished  integh- 
ment,  in  an  elderly  person ;  a  dry,  hard  uneven 
skin,  discoloured  from  irregular  pi,gmentation, 
fatless,  and  adhering  loosely  to  the  fasciae  he- 
neath,  suggesting  the  idea  of  leather  or  parch- 
ment ;  and  an  irritable  nervous  system,  we  shall 
then  have  a  case  deserving  the  name  of  prurigo. 
Moreover,  to  this  state  of  skin  we  must  add 
papules  raised  upon  the  surface,  with  heads  torn 
off  by  scratching,  and  capped  with  small  black 
crusts  of  desiccated  blood ;  and  abrasions  caused 
by  fierce  and  incessant  scraping  with  the  nails. 
All  these  conditions  taken  together  constitute 
a  true  case  of  chronic  prurigo,  a  real  prurigo 
senilis. 

Vaeietess. — Prurigo  is  a  general  affection  of 
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lie  sHn,but  it  is  likewise  met  with  odcdsionally 
8  a  local  disease,  in  the  ifitegument  around  the 
inuB,  im(r^()  <mi ;  and  in  the  fold*  of  the  cUtorM, 
fmgil  elitoridis.  These  latter  cases  are  always 
ccompanied  with  altered  nutrition  of  the  inte- 
Timent,  more  or  less  condensation  and  hardening 
If  the  tissues,  and  thickening  of  the  epithelium. 
fhe  evmptoms  otherwise  are  the  same  as  those 
if  general  prurigo,  but  are  often  remarkable  for 
ieii  intense  severity. 

PiiHOtooT.— Prurigo  is  essentially  neurotic 
in  its  nature;  a  feeble  State  of  nerve-fanotion 
jivea  rise  to  the  altered  nutrition  of  the  in- 
tegnment,  and  irritability  of  nervo-structures  to 
piuiiCns. 

'fS>c«rosis.— The  disease  is  obstinate  and  en- 
during, vexatious  to  the  patient,  and  tending  to 
aggravate  general  irritability,  but  not  hazardous 
to  life.  Occurring  in  old  age,  with  a  tendency  to 
iiioreeie,  it  is  apt  to  last  for  years.  Frvngo  cU- 
tonju  is  one  of  the  most  rebellious  of  disorders, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  epithe- 
lioma. 

TBKiWBST.— The  indications  for  treatment 
m  te'ttanquillise  the  nervous  system  generally, 
and  to'  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  of 
tk  akin.  (Por  this  purpose  the  digestive  organs 
ihoold  be'.iegnlated;  a  generous  and  nutritive 
diet  enforced ;  and  recourse  had  to  nerve-tonics 
aavell  as  to  general  tonics. '  Cod-liver  oil  is 
often  a  useful  remedy,  and  will  be  assisted  by 
quinit,  BtF;chnia,  and  phosphorus.  Arsenic  is 
indiapenaible.  Sedatives  are  frequentlyTequired 
to  lelieve  pruritus  and  procure  sleep ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  bromides  and  chloral  hydrate 
Till  do  good  service,  or  in  some  constitutions 
iiyostyamus  and  morphia.  Violent  exaoerba^ 
tiorn  of  pruritus  are  best  controlled  by  single 
large  doses  of  quinia,  namely,  five  to  ten 
eiiini, 

I«c»lly,  the  heat  and  shampooing  of  the 
Wish  batli,  frequently  repeated  and  steadily 
punued,  may  be  regarded  as  curative  in  most 
f«e«.  This  should  be  succeeded  by  thorough 
imnetion  of  the  Skin  with  some  bland  unguent, 
iitli  as  vaseline ;  and  a  wash-leather  covering 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Sponging  with 
hot  water  or  hot  decoction  of  poppy-heads  will 
ulieve  the  pruritus  for  awhile,  and  in  some  in- 
itancc^lotions  of  tar,  and  almond  emulsion,  with 
»na  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  very  successful. 
Erasmus  Wilson. 

^PHTOITUS  {pmrin,  to  Itch).— Syson . :  Fr. 

vmsma-s.—k  £;orm  of  perverted  sensation  of 
™  sm,  and  most  external  parts  of  the  mucous 
nmbranes,  characterised  by  itching. 

|ffinoL(i9i._Tiiis  qrmptom  accompanies  those 
Wiseases  which  involve  the  uppermost  papil- 
i«7  layers  of  the  isutis,  in  which  lie  the  ends  of 
thri°?°'*'*™'"s-  As  a  rule,  it  is  absent  in 
Svp"'"*  *«  '0^"  lay»3,  for-Mample, 
«y.htio  rashes  and  leprosy.-  Itmayde- 
W  on  an,  „f  the  following  causes  :- 
lailasTv  '*"'"'  "f™"  """gh  clothing,  pa- 
SL  *""■  ?*'°«li--  Ftyn«»"  versicolor, 
W2'  "^  '^^?-^)<  Md  unhealthy  dis- 
iheS.  "'"'^"'«-  l^corrhcea).  Perhaps 
™'"  P'W'fu  rf  Hutchinson  and  Duhring, 
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which  is  clearly  in  some  way  due  to  the  local 
effects  of  cold,  should  be  placed  here. 

(2)  Inflammaiiofis  ol  the  skin,'inoludiSg  all 
forms  of  eczema,  but  especially  the  papular 
(lichen),  psoriasis  in  the  early  stage,  and,  more 
rarely,  pemphigus.  It  exists  to  a  slight  degree 
in  roseola ;  and  much  irritation  sometimes  fol- 
lows the  pustular  rashes  caused  by  croton  oil 
and  tartar-emetic  ointment.  Mucous  patches 
and  all  forms  of  papular  syphilide,  ^  desguamat- 
i^,  may  itch. 

(3)  Beflex  irritation  from'distaut  organs,  such 
as  the  uterus  and  stomach  in  urticaria,  and  the 
kidneys  in  Bright's  disease. 

(4)  The  presence  of  certain  substances  in  the 
blood,  such  as  the  bile-acids  in  jaundice,  and 
copaiba. 

(5)  Undiscovered  causes,  as  in  true  prurigo 
and  the  lichen  urticatus,  or  strophulus,  of  chil- 
dren '{see  Lichen  ;  Pbtjbiqo  ;  and  SiBOPHULns). 
'Kaposi  admits  a  prwitns  outaneus  universalis  as 
a  true  idiopathic  neurosis. 

Symptoms. — Pruritus  may  be  local  or  general, 
slight  or  severe,  continuous  or  intermittent.  It 
is  generally  most  marked  at  night.  It  is  usual 
to  describe  three  special  local  forms, 
;  (o)  Praritus  genitalium. — This  form  is  chiefly , 
found  in  women  with  uterine  disease,  such  as  a 
grauular  condition  Of  the  os  uteri,  or  during  preg- 
nancy, or  at  the  change  of  life.  Diabetes  is  a 
frequent  cause,  and  should  always  be  sought  for. 
In  men  P.  scroti  et  pejiis  depends  on  eczema  or 
uncleanliness.  Pruritus  on  aud  around  the  pub^s 
should  always  Suggest  the  presence  of  pedicnk 
pubis,  • 

{$)  Pruritus  anl— This  is  usually  connected,  in 
adults,  with  piles,  eczema,  or  profuse  sweating ; 
and  in  children  with  thTead-worms. 
'  (7)  Pruritus  senilis  occurs  in  people  at  or  over 
fiixty,  and  most  often  depends' Ou  the  presence  of 
pediouli  vestimentorum,  though  in  rare  instances 
it  seems  to  be  a  pure  neurosis! 

Diagnosis. — It  is  essential  to  remember  that 
pruritus  is  most  often  a  symptom  of  external  ir- 
ritation, and  to  search  for  the  various  causes 
Enumerated  above,  especially  animal  parasites. 
The  possible  presence  of  the  latter  should  not  be 
ignored  because  of  the  social  position  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

Tbeatmbnt. — For  general  pruritus,  if  no  cause 
can  be  found,  the  two  best  remedies  are  tar  and 
sulphur.'  Tar  may  be  used  as  a  lotion — ^for  in- 
stance, the  foUowiug:  IJo  Liquoris  carbonis  de- 
tergeutis  (Wright's),  J  ss ;  glyeeriUi,  J  j ;  aquam 
ad  3  X.  Sulphur  may  be  employed  thus,  as  a 
bath :  Ijt,  Potassii  siilphidi,  ,|  iv ;  aquse  calidae, 
cong.  XXX.  Flannel  should  be  removed  from  iin- 
mediate  contact  'with  the  skin.  Carbolic  acid 
with  opium  sometimes  gives  relief  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  :  ^  Tincturse  opii,  3  j';  acidi  car- 
bolici,  3  j ;  spiritus  vini  rectificati,  ^  vj.  Internal 
remedies,  such  as  potassium  bromide,  strychnia, 
conium,  and  morphia,  are  of  very  doubtful  value ; 
sulphate  of  atropia  in  1'  milligramme  doses  has 
proved  efFectual  in  a  few  cases  of  obstinate  urti- 
caria. In  pruritus  g:enitalium  extreme  cleai^li- 
neis  and  a  borax  lotion  are  the '  b^st  remediW': 
^  Glycerini  boraeis  J  ij  ;  aquam  ad  J  vj ;  ft! 

lotio.    For  pruritus  ani,  a  calomel  ointment 

such  as:  9>  Hydrargj-ri  subchloridi,  3  j  ;  jidipis 
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benzoati,  5  j  ;  ft-  tmguentum — is  to  be  recom- 
mended. /See Eczema;  Phtbiriasis;  Scabies;  and 
Ubticabia.  Edwabd  J.  Sfakxs.' 

PB.USSIC  ACID,  Poisoning  by.— Stnok.  : 
Er.  En^poisonnement  par  I'acide  cyanhydrique ; 
Ger._  Cj/frnwasserstoffsiiurevergiftung. 

Prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and.most  deadly  of  poisons.  In  the  an- 
hydrous condition  it  is  stated  to  kill -with  almost 
lightning-like  rapidity.  Prussic  acid  is  met  Trith 
in  commerce  only  in  a  diluted  state.  Id  this 
country  two  strengths  of  prussic  acid  are  usual, 
the  Pharmacopoeial  acid,  containing  two  per  cent., 
and  the  so-called  Scheele's  acid,  containing  about 
five  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  anhydrous  prussie 
acid  in  aqueous  solution.  The  soluble  cyanides, 
more  especially  cyanide  of  potassium,  largely 
used  by  photographers  and  by  electro-platers, 
are  common  articles  of  commerce,  and  produce 
the  same  deadly  results  as  the  acid  itself.  The 
fatal  dose  of  prussic  acid  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  one  grain  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 

Anatomical  Chabactees. — In  persons  who 
have  died  of  prussic  acid  poisoning  the  eyes 
are  glistening;  the  extremities  are  blue;  the 
face  is  pale  or  livid ;  and  the  lips  are  cyanosed. 
The  blood  throughout  the  body  has  frequently 
the  peculiar  .odour  of  the  acid,  and  is  of  a  dull 
hu^  with  a  peculiar  bluish  cast— a  glimmering 
appearance.  The  stomach  is  sometimes  red- 
dened, but  not  more  than  is  common  after  other 
aaphyxial  modes  of  death. 

Symptoms. — In  fatal  doses  the  symptoms  of 
prussic  acid  poisoning  set  in  very  speedily ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  this 
poison  is  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  diffused  throughout  the  circulation,  the  on- 
set of  symptoms  is  reckoned  by  seconds  rather 
than  by  minutes.  Occasionally  the  patient  may 
be  able  to  walk  into  an  adjoining  room,  to  com- 
pose himself  in  bed,  or  perform  like  actions ;  but 
it  is  rarely  that  he  will  have  time  to  dispose  of 
the  cup,  glass,  or  bottle,  in  which  the  poison  was 
contained  before  he  is  taken  seriously  ill.  The 
symptoms  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  The 
first  stable  is  very  brief,  and  manifests  itself  by 
difficult  respiration,  slow  cardiac  action,  with  a 
tendency  of  the  heart  to  stop  in  diastole,  whilst 
its  beats  are  irregular.  There  is  disturbed  cere- 
bration, and  an  awe-stricken  aspect  of  counte- 
nance. This  preliminary  stage  speedily  ushers  in 
the  tecoad  or  convulsive  stage,  the  onset  of  which 
is  occasionally  signalised  by  a  piercing  shriek, 
though  this  is  less  frequently  observed  in  man 
than  in  animals.  With  widely  dilated  pupils, 
the  patient  is  suddenly  thrown  into  violent  clonic 
and  tonic  convulsions.  The  respiration  is  marked 
by  shortness  of  inspiration,  and  prolonged  efforts 
at  expiration.  The  countenance  becomes  cya- 
notic. Vomiting  is  commonly  observed ;  and  the 
urine,  fseces,  and  even  semen  in  the  male  are 
spasmodically  evacuated.  The  patient  now  sinks 
down,  probably  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
and  with  complete  loss  of  muscular  power.  The 
convulsive  stage  speedily  passes  into  the  third, 
or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  a^hyxial  stage,  with 
slow,  gasping,  stertorous  respiration,  extreme  col- 
lapse, loss  of  pulse,  and  more  or  less  complete 
'  ReTlHd  bv  Dr.  VUfred  Songster. 
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paralysis  of  motion.  The  skin  is  cold,  clammy, 
and  cyanosed.  Death  may  be  ushered  in  with 
irregular  spasms.  The  onset  of  symptoms  being 
rarely  delayed  beyond  one  or  two  minutes,  death 
may  occur  within  two  or  three  minutes  more. 
Power  of  volition  is  rarely  continued  in  fatal 
cases  for  more  than  two  minutes  after  taking  the 
poison.  Fifteen  minutes  is  the  longest  interval 
which  has  been  known  to  elapse  between  the 
taking  of  the  poison  and  the  commencement  of 
symptoms;  and  then  the  patient  recovered. 
Should  the  patient  survive  for  thirty  minntes 
good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  recovery.  The 
longest  period  which  is  known  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  taking  of  the  poison  and  death  vras 
one  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Diagnosis.  —  This  is  rarely  difficult.  The 
fondroyant  character  of  the  illness,  and  the 
usually  speedy  death  of  the  patient,  coupled  with 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  acid,  and  the  finding  of 
a  cup  or  gla.<i3  containing  the  remnants  of  the 
dose,  seldom  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Nitro-benzol  poisoning  closely  simulates 
prussic  acid  poisoning,  however,  except  that  the 
onset  of  symptoms  is  generally  much  later  in 
nitro-benzol  poisoning  than  when  prussic  acid 
has  been  taken.  Nevertheless,  when  crude  bitter- 
almond  oil,  impure  from  the  presence  of  prus- 
sic acid,  has  been  swallowed,  the  close  similarity 
between  the  odour  of  the  oil  and  that  of  nitro- 
benzol  may  lead  to  error.  Fortunately,  the  same 
treatment  may  be  adopted  in  both  cases. 

Pboqnosis. — This  in  all  cases  is  very  doubt- 
ful ;  and  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

TiiBATMENT. — Prompt  inhalation  of  the  fumes 
of  ammonia  should,  if  possible,  never  be  neglected. 
The  successive  administration  of  a  solution  of  the 
mixed  per-  and  proto-salts  of  iron,  followed  by 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  so  as  to  convert  the  acid 
into  an  inert  ferrocyanide,  has  been  recommended 
on  purely  chemical  grounds.  There  is,  however, 
seldom  or  never  time  to  admit  of  this  elaborate 
treatment.  A  more  practicable  mode  is  to  treat 
the  patient  with  alternate  douches  of  warm 
(115°  Fahr.)  and  cold  water,  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  respiratory  liinctions;  artificial  respiration 
may  also  be  employed,  together  with  friction  of 
the  limbs.  An  emetic  should  be  administered. 
Faradaic  currents  of  electricity  to  the  cardiac 
region  should  not  be  neglected.  Atropine  is 
not,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  true  physiological 
antidote  to  pmssic  acid;  but,  injected  snbcu- 
taneously,  it  may  be  of  use  as  a  respiratory 
stimulant.  Spite  of  all  treatment,  the  patient 
usually  succumbs.  T.  Stevbnsok. 

PSBTJDO-  (+et'Si|f,  false). — ^This  is  used  as  a 
prefix  to  various  names  of  conditions,  and  signifies 
that  they  simulate  certain  diseases  or  conditions 
which  they  really  are  not ;  for  example,  peeudo- 
angina,  pseudo-asthma,  and  psettdo-oytosis. 

PBETTDOCTESIS  {i/euSiis,  false,  and  Kiri<ris, 
pregnancy).  A  synonym  for  spurious  pregnancy. 
See  Pbeqnakcy,  Diseases  and  Disorders  of. 

PSETJDO-HTPEBTROPHIC  HTJSCTr. 
IiAB  PABAIiTSIS.  —  Stnow.  :  Lipomaiosit 
musculorum  luxurians;  Fr.  Paralysie  pievdo- 
hypertrophigue ;  Paralysie  myotcUroeigue ;  Get. 
Atrophia  musculorum  Hpomatosa. 
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DsnumoK. — This  is  a  progressiye  muscular 
mraljsiB,  appealing  mostly  in  boys,  in -which  the 
Stimate  fibres  of  the  affected  muscles  atrophy, 
tut  the  muscles  themselves  appear  to  be  hyper- 
■jo»liieil,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
nterstitial  fat  and  fibrous  tissue. 

jEnoiooT. — Pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular' 
paialyms  ia  a  disease  of  boys,  very  few  cases 
Imng  been  observed  in  girls  or  in  adults.  In  a 
'.urge  number  of  cases  it  begins  in  infancy,  the 
^resknoss  becoming  manifest  at  the  time  the 
child  should  begin  to  walk.  In  some  instances 
it  has  been  found  to  be  hereditary,  several  chil- 
dren in  the  same  family  having  been  affected. 
Nothing  definite  is  yet  known  as  to  the  direct 
causation  of  the  malady. 

AsATOMicAL  Chakactees.  —  In  the  earlier 
ittges  of  the  mahidy,  the  muscles  chiefly  affected 
ara  those  of  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the 
back,  particularly  the  gastrocnemii,  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  the  erectores  spinee. 
These  muscles  are  enlarged,  and  they  are  felt 
to  be  firm  and  hard.  This  is  not,  ho-wever,  due  to 
true  hypertrqphy,  for  if  a  portion  of  the  muscle 
be  removed  during  life  by  the  emporte-pilae, 
ai  iostiument  constructed  by  Duchenne  for 
this  purpose,  the  muscular  fibres  are  found  to 
1^  atrophied,  and  much  of  the  apparent  bulk  is 
men  to  be  duo  to  an  interstitial  development  of 
fatandfibrouB  tissue.  Subsequently,  the  remain- 
ing muscles  of  the  trunk,  upper  limbs,  ai»J 
eometimea  even  of  the  face  become  similarly  af- 
fected, in  most  cases  these  muscles  merely  wast- 
ing without  any  apparent  enlargement,  but  in 
otlier  oases  the  apparent  hypertrophy  being  pre- 
sent in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  half  of  the 
Wy.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  the 
whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  including  those 
ifhich  at  first  were. enlarged,  become  more  or 
less  wasted.  The  diseased  muscles  are  found 
after  death  to  be  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
ordinary  fat-cells.  The  true  muscular  substance 
lias  to  a  considerable  extent  disappeared,  andonly 
a  few  ultimate  muscular  fibres  are  seen  running 
at  intervals  through  the  fat.  Some  of  these  ulti- 
mate fibres  retain  their  normal  size  and  appear- 
ance; others  aro  much  decreased  in  size,  though 
stilli;ehowiDg  the^strlation;  only  a  few  of  the 
atrophied  fibres  have  lost  their  striation,  and 
become  granular.  The  diseased '  muscles  also 
contam  a  considerable  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue, 
Home  of  which  is  probably  the  remaining  sheaths 
0  mnscular  fibres  which  have  undergone  com- 
peteatrophy  There  is,  less  fat  and  fibrous  tissue 
in  tbo  wasted  muscles  than  in  those  which  are 
pudo-hypertrophic,  but  the  changes  in  the  nlti- 
Mte  muscular  fibres  are  the  same  in  both. 
anZl  „m  ''"?  "^''^  "»  ^  "^«  pathological 
"^apetent  observers,  such  as  Cohnheim  and 
inlhe  ^r  '^''H'"  *°*  ^"y  '^°'^'^  oranges 
CswT  '^'^'^.  ^^^^'^  Clarke  and 
a&nsinTl,'  ''^'''•^i™^«™<li™P°rtantalter- 
S  Srinilff  ^  ""^ '"  "  '^''  °^^^^'  disease. 
timS?    "hangewas  extensive  disintegra- 

imlllf'u^  "^J^" a»t«r!orcommissure. 

'"latparalS  ..L  P.^™*i°-hjpertrophic  mus- 
Ftmysis  IS  essentially  the  same  disease  as 


progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  this  view  is 
probably  correct  The  two  diseases  differ  in  this 
respect,  that  the  former  always  begins  in  the 
lower  limbs,  the  muscles  of  which  are  more  exer- 
cised than  the  arms  in  children.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  muscles  might  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing a  compensatory  growth  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  malady  in  those  diseased  muscles  which 
have  the  most  important  functions ;  and  the  pos- 
terior muscles  of  the  legs  and  back  hare  the 
important  duty  of  keeping  the  body  erect  on  the 
legs.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  pseudb-hypertrophied 
muscles  retain  much  greater  power  than  the 
muscles  which  are  merely  atrophied. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  a  well-marked 
case  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis 
are  very  striking,  and  cannot  easily  be  over- 
looked or  mistaken.  When  the  child  is  stripped, 
the  tnuscles  of  the  calves  are  seen  to  be  lar- 
ger and  firmer  than  natural,  and  the  same 
apparent  hypertrophy  may  be  present  in  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  glutei,  the  lumbar 
muscles,  and  others.  Occasionally  the  muscles 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  body  exhibit  a  similar 
increase  in  size,  but  much  more  frequently  they 
are  wasted,  so  that  the  emaciation  of  the  tipper 
half  of  the  body  contrasts  strongly  with  the  appa- 
rent excess  of  muscular  development  in  the  lower 
half.  The  next  most  obvious  symptom  is  pro- 
tuberance of  the  belly.  There  is  no  abdominal 
enlargement,  but  the  antero-posterior  curvature 
of  the  vertebral  column  in  the  lumbar  region  is 
much  exaggerated,  and  the  shoulders  are  thrown 
back.  This  unnatural  curve  is  not  caused  by 
any  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  for  it  entirely  dis- 
appears when  the  patient  sits  or  lies  dovim.  When 
the  child  stands,  the  legs  are  held  apart,  and  the 
heels  raised  off  the  ground.  He  walks  almost  on 
tiptoe,  as  in  talipes  equinus,  and  with  a  most 
peculiar  gait — a  waddle,  as  if  he  needed  to 
balance  the  body  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the 
other.  Walking  soon  tires  him.  If  he  attempts 
to  go  fast  he  falls,  and  he  is  very  easily  knocked 
over.  He  can  readily  stoop  so  as  to  touch  the 
floor,  but  generally  has  great  dilEculty  in  raising 
himself  to  the  erecit  posture,  using  powerful 
muscular  effort,  and  having  to  assist  the  move- 
ment by  means  of  the  hands  placed  on  his  knees. 
When  sitting,  he  can  recover  himself  from  the 
bent  position  with  comparative  ease.  The 
electro-contractility  of  the  muscles  is  unimpaired. 
The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  unaffected 
until  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  In  many 
cases  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis 
there  is  some  deficiency  in  mental  power. 

Duchenne  divides  the  progress  of  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis  into  three  stages : — In  the 
first  stage,  lasting  several  months  or  even  one 
or  more  years,  there  is  merely  weakness  of  the 
muscles,  causing  the  peculiarities  in  the  attitude, 
and  in  the  mode  of  progression.  Little  or  no 
enlargement  of  the  muscles  has  taken  place. 
During  this  stage  proper  treatment  may  bring 
about  recovery.  In  the  second  stage  the  charac- 
teristic hypertrophy  appears,  and  the  weakness 
extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  limbs.  This 
stage  may  last  for  years.  In  the  third  stage 
complete  paralysis  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  and  lower  limbs  and  of  the  trunk  super- 
venes. The  patient  lies  helpless,  unable  to  change 
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his  position.  All  the  muscles,  even  those  'which 
^we^e  formerly  hypertrophied,  pass  into  a  state  of 
^trophy.  The  sufferer  may  lire  in  this  weak  state 
until  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  disease, 

DiAQNOSis.  —  Pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular 
paralysis  has  such  peculiar  and  well-marked 
characters  that  it  cannot  Easily  be  mistaken.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  varions  forms 
of  spinal  paralysis  by  the  evident  enlargement 
and  unusual  firmness  of  the  paralysed  muscles 
of  the  lower  limbs.  From  spinal  curvature, 
depending  on  disease  of  the  vertebral  column, 
it  differs  in  this  respect,  that  the  curve  of  the 
spine  which  is  present  in  pseudo-hypertrophic 
paralysis  disappears  when  the  patient  sits  or 
&s  down. 

Pboqitosis. — The  prognosis  is  most  unfavour- 
able. 

Treatment. — This  is  only  available  in  the 
first  stage,  before  the  hypertrophic  symptoms  are 
marked.  .I^uchenne  recommends  localised  fara- 
dization and  shampooing,  and  he  records  two 
eases  which  were  cured  by  these  means.  The 
writer  has  seen  ttue  case  which  had  entered  on 
the  second  stage,  in  which  this  treatment  has 
completely  checked  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
and  even  brought  about  considerable  improve- 
inent  in  the  strength  of  the  lower  limbs.  It  is 
J)iobable  that  the  continuous  current  might  prove 
useful.  General  tonic  treatment  is  undoubtedly 
beneficial,  but  no  medicinal  remedies  are  known 
to  have  any  special  control  over  the  disease. 
Alexandeb  Dattosow. 

>  PSOAS  ABSCESS.— Stnojj.  :  Fr.  Abch  du 
Psoas;  Ger.  Psoas  abscess. 

Deptkition. — A  variety  of  spinal  abscess, 
formed  by  a  collection  of  pus,  confined  by  the 
fascial  sheath  of  the  psoas  magnus  muscle; 
conducted  by  it  beneath  Poupart's  ligament ; 
and  pointing  in  the  thigh,  in  Scarpa's  space,  ex- 
ternal to  the  femoral  vessels. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  taken  by  the  pus 
in  psoas  abscess,  although  it  is  liable  to  a  good 
many  modifications.  Thus,  the  matter  may  be 
arrested  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the 
abscess  occupy  the  venter  ilii;  it  may  make  its 
way  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  out  at  the 
external  ring,  and  simulate  a  hernia ;  or,  again, 
it  may  point  above  Poupart's  ligament,  but  in 
this  instance  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  fasciae 
must  have  been  perforated  by  ulceration.  No 
real  difference  exists  between  the  causes  of  lum- 
bar abscess  and  psoas  abscess ;  it  is  rather  a 
question  of  degree,  and  of  the  position  of  the 
ulceration,  and  the  initial  terms  may  be  re- 
garded as  topographical  only. 

JEtioloqy. — Psoas  abscess  is  rarely  met  with 
before  puberty,  generally  between  that  period 
and  five-and-thirty  years  of  age;  and  would 
seem  to  be  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females. 

As  a  result  of  spinal  caries  the  abscess  is 
more  liable  to  be  of  the  psoas  form,  if  the  patient, 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  has  been 
able  to  get  about. 

Akatomical  Chabaotebs.  —  Psoas  abscess  is 
generally  a  result  of  tuberculous  osteitis,  com- 
mencing on  the  anterior  surface,  and  anterior 
portion  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  or  in  the  fibro- 


cartilages,  of  the  lower  dorsal  or  upper  lumbar 
vertebrae  (see  Spine,  Diseases  of).  It  may  follow 
injury,  however ;  and,  moreover,  may  exist  inde- 
pendently of  diseased  bone. 

The  morbid  process  is  one  of  ulceration  and 
of  suppuration.  The  tissues  surrounding  the 
affected  parts  become  thickened,  and  confine  the 
pus;  whilst,  from  its  sinking  down,  and  from  the 
spreading  of  the  ulceration,  the  abscess  grows 
in  bulk.  More  rarely,  acute  ioflammation  may 
occur  in  the  substance  of,  or  immediately  be- 
neath, the  fascia  covering  the  psoas  muscle,  as 
in  psoitis  and  peripsoitis. 

The  pus  of  the  spinal  abscess,  having  gained 
the  abdominal  side  of  the  diaphragm,  passes 
into  the  body  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both,  psoas 
muscles ;  arrives  at  Poupart's  ligament ;  and 
commences  its  downward  course,  Uiis  point  be- 
ingcaUed  the  'neck '  of  the  abscess.  When  once 
it  has  passed  this  point  it  increases  rapidly  in 
size,  its  appearance  being  preceded  by  a  bulging 
in  the  fold  of  the  groin.  Its  subsequent  course 
is  inwards  and  downwards,  following  the  line  of 
the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius.  It  may,  how- 
ever, lie  over  the  adductors;  or  may  pass  entirely 
outwards;  the  direction  straight  downwards  is 
rare.  Cases  have  been  met  with  where  it  has 
divided  at  the  groin;  where  the  matter  passed 
the  knee-joint,  and  pointed  at  the  tendo  Achillis ; 
and  where  it  has  passed  along  the  course  of  the 
profunda  femoris  vessels. 

Sometimes  the  abscess  does  not  pass  beneath 
the  crural  arch,  but  by  its  expansion  forms  a  well- 
defined  globular  tumour  in  the  iliac  fossa.  In 
other  cases,  the  pus  may  find  its  way  into  the 
inguinal  canal ;  into  the  intestine;  or,  as  is  the 
case  in  children  frequently,  over  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  pointing  in  the  buttock. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptoms  preceding 
psoas  abscess  are  generally  not  well-marked. 
There  is  gradual  weakness,  loss  of  flesh,  a  pallid 
complexion,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Later  on  the 
limb  becomes  affected ;  limping  occurs  during  or 
after  walking ;  and  the  action  of  the  psoas  muscle 
becomes  impaired.  Subsequently  a  soreness, 
hardly  amounting  to  severe  pain,  is  experienced 
in  the  spine  or  in  front  of  the  thigh,  aggravated 
by  pressure ;  or  a  swelling  may  appear  in  the 
lumbar  region,  since  this  particular  abscess  is 
merely  a  form  of  lumbar.  The  peculiar  symp- 
tom of  psoas  abscess  is  essentially  a  fluctuating 
swelling  beneath  and  extending  below  Poupart's 
ligament ;  generally  pointing  external  to  the 
great  vessels ;  receiving  an  impulse  on  cough- 
ing; and  disappearing,  or  partially  disappearing, 
on  the  patient's  assuming  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion. It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  pus  may  travel  along  other  channels,  or  may 
encroach  upon  other  fascial  sheaths  than  its 
usual  one.  Yet  its  persistence  at  its  'neck'  will 
materially  assist  in  its  physical  diagnosis. 

The  contents  of  n.  psoas  abscess  are  pus  and 
tubercular  matter,  intermixed  with  flakes  of 
lymph,  and  particles  of  bone  and  fibro- cartilage. 
Diagnosis. — The  chief  point  of  difBculty  in 
the  diagnosis  of  psoas  abscess  is  that  of  distin- 
guishing it  from  iliac  or  csecal  abscess.  In  the 
early  stages  it  is  always  associated  with  spinal 
mischief  in  young  subjects.  It  points  bglow 
Poupart's  ligament;  there  is  an  inclination  of 
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the  trunk  forwards,  and  some  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  psoas;  and  pain  in  walking  is 
complained  of.  Iliac  abscess  arises  in  the  loose 
ireolar  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa,  and  in  some 
cases  may  actually  get  into  the  sheath  of  the 

psoas.  .  .... 

Sometimes  the  canes  commencing  m  the  lower 
lumbar  vertebrse  may  spread  laterally,  and  rise 
abore  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  and  the  pus,  being 
discharged  backwards,  may  appear  to  have  com- 
menced with  hip-joint  disease,  as  the  morements 
of  this  joint  are  impaired.  It  is  important  id 
such  cases  to  place  thepatient  under  an  ansesthe- 
tic,  and  make  a  most  careful  examination. 
'^in,  psoas  abscess  usually  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  groin  very  suddenly,  owing  to 
the  giving  way  of  some  confining  tissue. 

Medullary  cancer  may  simulate  psoas  abscess; 
particularly  if  the  disease  has  invaded  the  spine, 
and  caused  a  curvature  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse. 
Aneurismal  tumours,  or  blood  which  has  escaped 
by  the  rupture  of  such  tumours,  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  disease,  and  particularly  when  such 
eitiavasation  has  found  its  way  into  the  sheath 
of  the  psoas,  and  is  non-pulsatile. 

Fboekosis. — As  a  rule  the  prognosis  of  psoas 
abscess  cannot  be  considered  favourable.  It  is 
an  advanced  symptom  of  strumous  dyscrasia ;  it 
rarely  gets  well  of  itself;  it  frequently  impairs 
the  fiinctions  of  the  spinal  cord;  and  it  may 
toiminate  fatally  by  hectic  or  lesioQ  of  the  lungs 
or  bowels. 

Ibbatment.— The  best  method  of  treatment 
of  psoas  abscess  is  that  adopted  by  Lister,  of 
opening  it  by  free  incision  antiseptically ;  in- 
setting an  adequate  drainage-tube ;  and  dressing 
it  with  sorupiUous  care  from  &st  to  last  (see 
AdTisBPTicTEEATMiaiT).  The  abscess  may, 
homver,  open  spontaneously,  and  no  b»d  re- 
mit* follow ;  and,  with  great  care,  and  the  use 
of  the  prone  couch,  the  patient  may  recover. 

Good  diet,  cod-liver  oil,  iodides,  and  tonics  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  suitable  internal  remedies. 
Edwabd  Bellamy. 

PSOBIASIS  (^u,  I  rub).-SrN0if. :  Fr.  and 
Ger.  PsoHasis.— This  word  expresses  the  effort 
to  relieve  itching ;  hence  the  word  psora,  applied 
to  the  disease  eczema  by  the  Greeks,  but  in 
modeta  pathology  restricted  to  scabies.  The 
term  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans as  the  equivalent  of  the  lepra  of  WiUan, 
MO  .IB  at  present  generally  used  in  that  sense. 


PSYCHOSIS.    &e  Sycosis. 

Z'r.   "°?"-  ""'"'  0'  P'nstnle,  without  in- 

SdS7  »'°=  "  ""^  P"''"l«'  i°  contradis- 
UDCtiou  topUyiacium,  or  hot  pustule. 

PTOMAINES.    &e  Appendix. 

faUW°„?^?  ^""'"''  *  ''a")--A  drooping  or 
Uue  ta  IT"  'yf  ?.™th  inability  to  Lse 

«MD  Nesve,  Diseases  of. 

t'^^o!^^'^'^"'  «»1'^'')-A  synonym 
fiwS!"'  "  °^=*^?'™  flo^  of  saliva.  See 
"■ivABx  SiiCEETioif,.  Disorders  of. 
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PUBEBTT,  SiBordera  of.— Synon.:  Fr. 
Troubles  de  la  Puberti;  Gor.  Siorungen  det 
Pubertate 

Of  the  various  peliodg  into  which  existence 
is  divisible,  certainly  not  the  least  important, 
in  its  pathological  aspect,  is  that  intervening 
between  childhood  and  maturityj  when  the  re- 
productive powers  become  developed,  and  which 
is  known  as  Puberty. 

This  epoch  occurs  earlier  in  warm  climates, 
sanguine  temperaments,  and  highly  cultivated 
and  luxurious  states  of  society ;  it  is  retarded  by 
the  opposite  conditions ;  and  in  these  islands  it 
generally  commences  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  fifteen  in  females,  and  a  year  later  in  males. 
Under  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  male  is  legally  sup> 
posed  incapable  of  committing  a  rape;  and  a 
female  under  twelve  is  deemed  incapable  of  con- 
senting to  sexual  intercourse.  By  the  Boman 
law,  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  puberty 
was  identical  with  that  at  which  the  individual 
became  liable  to  military  duty.  Thus  Adrian 
commenced  his  service  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    ' 

Puberty  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  by  age 
alone.  Even  in  this  climate,  the  period  of  the 
commencement  of  puberty  varies  widely ;  thus 
the  writer  has  seen  instances  of  menstruation  in 
children  under  ten,  and  has  assisted  at  the  de- 
livery of  agirl  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  More 
frequently,  however,  puberty  is  postponed  beyond 
the  ordinary  period,  which  may  be  also  modified 
by  family  or  hereditary  peculiarities,  and  the 
influence  of  various  diseases. 

In  the  first  stages  of  life,  the  functional  dif- 
ferences between  the  sexes  are  comparatively 
slightly  marked;  but  on  the  approach  of  puberty 
these  suddenly  become  prominent,  and  so  Obvious 
does  the  influence  of  the  uterine  system  become, 
that  propter  uterwm  est  mulier  is  then  almost 
literally  the  case. 

The  accession  of  puberty  in  the  male  is  at- 
tended by  a  characteristic  alteration  of  thja  voice, 
from  'the  thin  childish  treble'  to  'the  deep 
manly  bass,'  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
pomum  Adami,  and  the  elongation  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  thyro-arytsenoid  muscle.  About 
the  same  time  occurs  the  growth  of  hair  on  the 
skin  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  Before  this 
there  are  observed  the  development  of  the  male 
genital  organs,  the  enlargement  of  the  testes 
and  other  parts  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  the  se- 
cretion of  the  seminal  and  other  accessory  fluids, 
and  the  first  outburst  of  the  sexual  instincts  and 
feelings.  So  slowly  do  the  successive  changes, 
which  mark  the  occurrence  of  puberty  in  the 
male,  proceed,  that  they  are  not  completed  until 
full  age  has  been  passed. 

In  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  when  puberty 
is  reached,  the  individual  passes  at  a  bound,  as 
it  were,  from  childhood  to  womanhood,  although 
the  structural  and  functional  changes  involved 
in  the  transition  are  infinitely  more  complex  and 
important  than  is  the  case  in  the  other  sex.  Thus 
the  enlargement  of  the  external  genital  organs 
IS  accompanied  with  a  still  greater  change  of  the 
internal  organs  of  generation— the  development 
of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and, mammae,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  periodic  sanguineous 
dischnTge  per  voffinam,  the  recurrence  of  which 
at  regular  monthly  intervals  marks  the  oeriod 
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within  which  vroman  is  capable  of  reprodud- 
cion. 

The  writer  has  found  it  less  easy  to  discover 
the  true  date  of  first  menstruation  than  hare  some 
authorities  whose  .tables  are  generally  relied 
upon.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  state- 
ments of  thpse  he  questioned  were  so  indefinite 
as  to  be  practically  valueless,  and  in  only  497 
instances  did  the  writer  get  eyen  any  approach 
to  accurate  data  on  this  point.  Excluding  all 
cases  of  so-called  infantile  menstruation,  the  re- 
sults of  these  inquiries  may  be  thus  summarised, 
the  mean  age  being  15 : — 


Under  12     .     . 

4  menstruated  for  first  time 

At    12     .     . 

17 

» 

It             ff 

„      13     .     . 

50 

M            H 

„     14     .     . 

94 

J, 

M             »» 

„      15     .     . 

138 

,, 

J)              If 

„      16    .     . 

105 

tf 

11          n 

»     17    .    . 

65 

JI 

n         ft 

„     18    .    . 

10 

tt         )» 

Upwards  of  18 

14 

M 

M           » 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  between  the 
age§  of  thirteen, and  fifteen  in  our  climate,  the 
human  female  undergoes  the  change  from  child- 
hood to  puberty ;  the  essential  characteristic  of 
this  change  consisting  in  a  periodic  sanguineous 
discharge,  per  vaginam,  resulting  from  ovulation. 
The  process  of  menstruation,  from  its  commence- 
ment in  ovarian  congestion,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  ovum,  its  transmission  along  the 
Fallopian  tube,  its  transit  through  the  congested 
uterus,  its  expulsion  thence,  together  with  the 
disintegrated  endo-uterine  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  consequent  hiemorrhagic  discharge  from 
the  denuded  uterus,  is  invariably  productive  of 
more  or  less  general  constitutional  disturbance 
and  mental  irritation,  so  that  no  woman  can  be 
properly  said  to  enjoy  the  mens  sana  in  corpnre 
sano  whilst  menstruating.  When  this  function 
has  becpme  regularly  established,  the  accompany- 
ing constitutional  disturbance  may  be  so  slight 
as  to  be  practically  unrecognisable.  But  on  the 
fiist  occurrence  of  ovulation,  few,  if  any,  escape 
some  sympathetic  constitutional  derangement, 
and  more  especially  some  one  or  other  of  the  pro- 
tean forms  of  hysteria.  Hence,  under  the  guise 
of  nearly  every  disease  that  may  affect  a  girl  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  whether  it  be  spinal,  cardiac, 
pulmonary,  or  any  other  disorder,  the  practi- 
tioner must  look  carefully  that  he  has  not  to 
deal  with  some  variety  of  hysteria,  directly 
resulting  from  the  complex  process  by  which 
puberty  is  accompanied. 

Undue  importance  is  attached  to  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  menstruation,  as  the  supposed  cause 
of  all  the  ills  that  female  flesh  is  heir  to.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  delayed  menstruation 
the  amenorrhcea  is  the  result  of  constitutional 
disease,  to  the  rational  treatment  of  which,  and 
not  to  any  utero-ovarian  stimulation,  should  the 
efforts  of  the  physician  be  directed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  part  played  by  the  development  of  the 
reproductive  system  in  the  transformation  scene 
from  childhood  to  maturity,  is  unquestionably 
of  the  first  importance.  The  morbid  influence 
of  the  premature  indulgence  of  the  newly- 
awakened  sexual  appetites  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  the  many  forms  of  disease  by  which  the  vice 


of  masturbaUon  is  avenged  by  outraged  nature, 
are  subjects  the  medical  importance  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate,  and  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discuss  in  this  article. 

Many  of  the  ailments  common  about  the  period 
of  puberty,  are  but  accompaniments  or  fore- 
runners of  the  functional  and  organic  changes 
then  commencing.  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  female  sex.  Hence  the  physician 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  headaches,  palpita- 
tions, symptoms  of  disordered  nervous  action,  and 
many  of  the  cases  of  haemorrhage  &om  various 
organs  which  create  so  much  alarm,  are,  as  Sir 
Henry  Holland  long  since  observed,  but  evidences 
of  'new  balances  struck  in  the  allotment  of  the 
blood  to  different  parts ;  and  in  the  course  of 
such  changes,  congestions  and  dischaiges  are 
prone  to  occur,  the  latter  relieving  or  preventing 
the  former.'  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  point  out 
the  necessity  for  careful  diagnosis  betweensymp- 
toms  thus  caused,  and  the  evidences  of  actual 
disease ;  for  in  the  former,  the  active  treatment 
required  by  the  latter  would  be  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  positively  injurious,  by  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  those  natural  functional  or 
organic  changes  on  the  establishment  of  which 
these  symptoms  will  cease.  The  circulation  is 
now  vigorous ;  not  only  is  the  amount  of  blood 
in  circulation  greater  during  this  period,  but 
also  its  relative  proportions  of  fibrin  and  red 
corpuscles  are  larger,  and  hence  the  roseate 
hues  and  plump  outlines  of  early  youth. 

It  is  surprising  how  well  young  persons  at  this 
period  bear  hsemorrhagic  discharges,  with  which 
the  experienced  physician  will  be  slow  to  inter- 
fere, lest  by  their  arrest  he  may  bring  on  more 
serious  consequences. .  Many  of  those  cases  of 
haemoptysis  which  excite  so  much  alarm,  as  sup- 
posed evidences  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  the 
subsidence  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  particular 
treatment  adopted,  as  well  as  most  cases  of 
haematemesis  occurring  in  girls  about  this  epoch, 
are  merely  symptomatic  of  the  changes  conse- 
quent on  puberty,  and  require  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  repressive  treatment. 

There  are  few  practical  subjects  more  neglected 
by  physicians  than  the  moral  hygienic  and  phy- 
sical management  of  puberty.  The  effect  of  the 
evolution  of  puberty,  as  the  occasional  exciting 
cause  of  insanity,  has  been  briefly  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Maudsley  and  some  other  writers  on  mental 
disease.  The  influence  of  over  mental  stimulation 
during  puberty,  as  an  occasion  of  the  increased 
proportion  of  nervous  and  cerebral  disorders,  is 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  At  this 
period  of  life  the  present  cramming  system  of 
education  predisposes  to  insanity,  the  organ  of 
the  mind  being  goaded  into  premature  activity, 
and  overstrained  in  the  effort  to  pass  some  com- 
petitive or  other  examination,  deemed  essential 
to  entrance  on  official,  commercial,  or  profes- 
sional life.  Thus  the  mental  powers  are  worn 
out  and  exhausted  before  they  have  attained 
their  perfection.  In  another  respect  the  modem 
system  is  hurtful  to  the  mind;  for  now-a-days, 
when  education  is  too  often  divested  of  that  moral 
restraint  and  control  formerly  held  to  be  essen- 
tial, '  it  proves  injurious,'  as  Dr.  Copeland  says, 
'  not  only  in  the  way  thus  stated,  but  in  giving 
rise  to  forced,  unnatural,  overreaching  ambitions, 
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nd  unprincipled  states  of  society;  and  these 
Uites  in  proportion  as  they  are  developed,  are 
,h»  parents  of  crime,  insanity,  and  suicide.' 
Thomas  Mokk  Madden. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.  —  In  all  civilised 
lountries  laws  are  made  with'  the  intention  of 
remoTing  conditions  which  ii^jure  the  health  of 
She  people.  In  the  United  Kingdom  these  laws 
BO  now  very  numerous,  and  almost  every  year 
Dew  statutes  regulating  public  health  are  enacted. 
The  general  fault  of  the  laws  in  this  country 
hasbeen their  tentative  and  permissive  character; 
powers  are  not  infrequently  given  which  there  is 
noobligation  to  use,  and  which  are  therefore  not 
ojed  and  the  wording  of  the  Acts  has  sometimes 
permitted  evasion. 

It  may  be  believed  that  certain  ambiguities 
of  expression  in  the  Acts  were  avoidable,  but 
that  they  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  proper  limits  of  the  action  of 
the  State,  w.  to  what  point  it  is  right  to  inteiv 
feie  with  private  property,  with  private  enter- 
prise, and  with  individual  responsibilities. 

These  are  difficult  questions,  for  though  it  is 
ondonbted  that  the  community,  as  a  body,  has  a, 
just  power  of  setting  aside  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals when  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
twnibers ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  such  power  must 
be  eieroised  with  great  discretion,  lest  the  right 
to  property,  and  the  incentive  to  labour  and  to 
lelf-improvement,  should  be  endangered.   Still  it 
eannotbe  doubted  that  our  sanitary  laws  have  been 
inlluenoed  by  an  unnecessary  timidity,  and  have 
leeu  too  ranch  hampered  by  opposing  opinions 
leipeeting  the  proper  limits  of  these  powers  and 
rights.   There  are  some  writers  who  question 
whether  the  State  has  any  light  to  interfere  with 
individual  action;  but  to  this  it  seems  answer 
enough  to  say  that  a  community  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  individuals,  whose 
uited  action  is  merely  the  individual  action 
rambined;  that  such  union,  as  represented  by 
the' 'Majority,  is  a  necessity  for  the  security  of 
life  and  property,  and  in  those  cases  is  always 
enforced,  and  that  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
this  combined  action  should  not  also  regulate  the 
important  conditions  of  public  health  as  well  as 
llie  relations  of  property  and  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals. I'Bractically,  also,  there  are  conditions 
affecting  the  health  of  its  members  with  which 
""'KiAmunity  at  large  alone  can  deal,  and  with 
whillh,  therefore,  it  ought  to  deal.    It  can  also  be 
mown  that  this  common  action  has  already  been 
ptoduotive  of  the  greatest  good  in  several  cases, 
™  IS  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  counter- 
Mt  the' ignorance,  carelessness,  selfishness,  and 
avarice  of  men. 

Although  there  are  many  old  statutes,  and  also 
P'ovisions  in  the  common  law  of  England  affeci> 
"gtha'tiublio  health,  the  sanitary  legislation  of 
Mgtad  nay  be  said  to  date  &om  the  passing  of 
Wublic  Health  Act  of  1848  (Hand  12,  Vict. 
"■»«)•  That  Act  was  followed  between  1855 
M4  1872  by  a  variety  of  public  Acts  having 
S,*?  "''JesH,  besides  others  of  local  appliea- 
Ttj  ■  °  ^^^^'^  AcU  have  been  now  consoli- 
MMm  the  great  Act  of  1875  (38  and  39  Vict. 
=■  soji  an  Act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 
*™  Mating  to  public  health  iu  England.    This 
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Act  is  cited  as  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  It 
does  not  apply  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  which  have 
their  own  Health  Acts,  nor  to  the  Metropolis 
where  former  Nuisance  Eemoval  and  Sanitary 
Acts  continue  in  force.  This  statute  repeals 
(except  as  regards  the  Metropolis  and  Scotland 
and  Ireland'  in  certain  cases)  no  less  than  nine- 
teen Acts,'  and  affects  sixteen  others.  It  has 
not  only  consolidated  but  has  improved  the  law, 
and  in  several  cases  has  given  increased  powers 
to  local  sanitary  authorities. 

In  addition  to  this  Act  two  others  of  impos- 
tauce  were  passed  in  the  session  of  1875 :  the 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement 
Act,  1875,  which  applies  only  to  the  Metropolis 
and  to  urban  districts  in  England  and  Ireland 
having  a  population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
of  25,000  and  upwards.  It  gives  powers  to  clear 
unhealthy  areas,  and  to  superintend  and  regu- 
late the  rebuilding  on  such  areas.  It  is  likely 
to  prove  a  very  important  Act,  and  doubtless 
will  in  time  be  followed  by  a  statute  dealing  with 
smaller  populations. 

In  the  same  session  an  Act  entitled  '  An  Act 
to  repeal  the  Adulteration  of  Pood  Acts,  and  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  in  a  pure  state'  (38  and  39  Vict.  c.  63) — 
short  title,  '  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act' — was 
passed.  It  repeals  entirely  or  partially  four 
Acts,  and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  public 
analysts,  and  for  the-  purchase  and  examinatipn 
of  food  and  drugs. 

[More  recent  Acts  are  (o)  The  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Act  of  1876,  to  which  refereijce 
will  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  article ; 
(b)  The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  of 
1878,  which  confers  certain  powers  for  the  pro- 
per keeping  of  cows  and  for  the  protection  of  milk 
against  injurious  influences ;  and  (c)  the  '  Pub- 
lic Health  (Water)  Act'  of  1878,  enabling  rurfil 
sanitary  authorities  to  require  the  provision  of 
sufficient  water-supply.  In  intention,  at  least, 
these  Acts  fill  some  serious  gaps  in  the  sanitary 
legislation  of  the  country.] 

In  the  following  article  a  general  outline  is 
given  of  the  subject  of  Public  Health.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  fill  up  the  details,  which 
require  special  works  for  almost  every  heading. 
But  the  outline  will  show  the  points  which  are 
especially  deserving  of  attention,  and  which 
have  to  be  considered  both  in  legislation  and  in 
the  practical  performance  of  the  duties  of  medi- 
cal officers  of  health. 

Condition  of  Open  Lands,  Forests,  and  Bivers. 
The  drainage  of  land,  so  as  to  carry  off  water 
readily  and  thus  to  make  both  ground  and  air 
drier,  has  a  great  effect  on  public  health.  Ague, 
so  common  formerly  in  England,  has  greatly 
lessened,  and  dysentery,  which  so  often  went 
with  it,  has  almost  disappeared,  in.  consequence 
of  drainage. 

The  movements  of  the  ground-water  which, 
by  its  rises  and  falls,  influences  the  moisture 

'  The  only  Sanitaiy  Acts  o£  previous  sessions  remain- 
ing unrepealed  are  the  Bakehouses  BeguJations  Act,  the 
Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  the  Labouring  Classes 
Lodging  Bouses  Acts,  and  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act,  1 SG8. 
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and  the  amount  of  air  in  the  aoil,  and,  through 
these  conditions,  alters  the  amount  and  rapidity 
of  decomposition  therein,  has  been  supposed  also 
to  influence  health,  and  to  be  especially  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  typhoid  fever 
and  of  cholera.  A  moist  ground  is  also  believed, 
on  tolerably  strong  evidence,  to  be  favourable  to 
the  production  of  destructive  lung-diseases ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  rheumatism  and  catarrhal 
affections  are  more  common  on  damp  soils. 
Although  the  influence  of  the  ground-Trater  in 
cholera  is  questionable,  and  it  is  not  alirays  active 
in  the  production  of  typhoid  fever,  it  is  certain 
that  lowering  the  level  of  the  ground-water 
when  it  is  near  the  surface  is  often  followed  by 
the  best  results  on  the  general  health  of  the 
people,  and  in  hot  countries  malarious  diseases 
have  been  greatly  diminished,  even  when  the 
lowering  of  the  ground-water  has  not  exceeded 
a  few  inches. 

Land-drainage  operations,  as  they  influence 
public  health,  might  therefore  be  undertaken 
by  the  State,  but,  practically,  they  have  been 
carried  on  in  this  country  by  private  and  local 
enterprise,  aided  of  late  years  by  state  loans  on 
moderate  terms  of  interest  and  repayment.  In 
India  this  question  of  land  drainage  is  of  press- 
ing importance  in  water-logged  and  malarious 
districts,  and  it  is  one  which  in  that  country 
must  eventually  be  met  by  the  State,  though  its 
magnitude  and  cost  will,  probably  cause  the 
question  to  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible. 

The  regulation  of  irrigation  operations  also 
may  become  an  important  matter  of  State  con- 
trol if  sewage  irrigation  farms  increase  in  num- 
ber. These  farms  should  not  be  situated  near  to 
houses  (not  within  five  hundred  yards  if  pos- 
sible), and  the  lands  should  be  properly  prepared 
and  drained  so  that  there  is  no  stagnancy  of  the 
water.  If  properly  arranged  it  seems  clear  that 
sewage  irrigation  is  not  hurtful  to  the  public 
health.  Bice-field  irrigation  is  more  difficult  to 
manage,  as  the  water  must  rest  longer  on  the 
groimd,  and  underground  drainage  is  less  rapid. 
Bice  fields,  then,  should  be  situated  at  a  greater 
distance  from  houses. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  law  in  England 
deals  with  the  subject  of.land  drainage  in  refer- 
ence especially  to  public  health,  for  the  Land 
Drainage  Act  of  1861  (24  and  25  Vict  c.  133) 
refers  only  to  agricultural  purposes. 

The  regulation  of  forests  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  state  matter,  as  the  climate  of  a 
country  and,  therefore,  health  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  them.  The  removal  of  forests  pro- 
duces a  variety  of .  direct  efTects.  Greater  j 
movement  of  air  over  the  earth  is  permitted : 
the  soil  is  rendered  hotter  in  all  temperate  and 
hot  countries,  colder  in  northern  lands  ;  the  air 
is  drier  everywhere,  because  the  rainfall  is 
lessened,  the  ground  is  drier,  and  the  evapo- 
ration from  leaves  is  lessened;  the  ground  is 
drier,  because  there  is  not  only  less  rain  but 
freer  evaporation,  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  no 
longer  obstruct  the  movement  of  the  ground- 
water, which  flows  off  more  rapidly.  These 
direct  effects  have  a  varying  sanitary  signi- 
ficance, according  to  circumstances;  for  example, 
increased  movement  of  air  may  be  injurious,  if 
malarious  air  be  no  longer  kept  away  from  a 


town,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Homan  Campagna ;  again,  in  hilly  countries 
where  the  trees  have  been  too  much  cleared 
off,  there  occurs  aridity  of  soil  as  a  rule,  and 
greater  rapidity  in  the  amount  of  water  passing 
into  rivers  during  rains,  and  thus  leading  to 
floods.  In  this  island  the  regulation  of  forests 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  national  importance ; 
it  is  otherwise  in  Germany  and  France,  where 
laws  exist  which  restrain  private  action;  and  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  the  condition  of  the 
forests  requires  grave  consideration  as  a  matter 
of  public  health,  as  well  as  of  climate  and  rain- 
fall. In  India  this  is  also  the  case,  and  there 
are  several  important  sanitary  aspects  under 
which  the  operations  of  the  Forest  Department 
need  to  be  regarded. 

The  regulations  of  rivers,  such  as  the  embank- 
ments, narrovrings,  deepenings,  and  removal  of 
obstructions,  have  generally  been  concerned  with 
little  else  than  navigation  or  the  prevention  of 
accumulations ;  but  they  are  equally  important 
as  they  may  influence  the  outflow  of  the  land- 
water  from  their  drainage  areas,  and  in  that 
way  may  affect  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  In  this 
regard  the  condition  of  all  watercourses  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  and  seems  obviously  a 
case  for  state  control.  It  is  not,  however,  usually 
included  in  the  subjects  of  public  health,  and 
when  any  large  watercourse  is  out  of  order,  and 
inundations  from  the  river  or  from  the  sea  are 
dreaded,  the  Crown  usually  appoints,  on  the 
application  of  the  proprietors  of  the  adjoining 
lands,  a  Commission  of  Sewerg,  under  the  above 
Land  Drainage  Act,  to  consider  what  should  be 
done. 

In  another  way  the  regulation  of  rivers  is  of 
importance.  They  supply  the  drinking-water  of 
the  cqmmimity  to  a  large  extent,  and  freedom 
from  contamination  is,  therefore,  necessary.  At 
present  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
of  public  health,  and  for  some  years  a  Boyal 
Commission  was  engaged  in  enquiring  into  the 
causes  and  remedies  of  the  pollution  of  rivers. 
The  chief  causes  of  contamination  are  the  dirty 
water  and  sewage  coming  from  towns,  and  the  re- 
fuse of  trade  operations.  The  former  can  be  best 
met  by  irrigation  or  by  filtration  through  land, 
though  the  immense  quantity  of  water  to  be 
purified,  and  the  price  or  position  of  land,  may 
cause  difficulty.  The  admixture  of  trade  refuse 
water  presents,  however,  the  greatest  difficulty ; 
to  prohibit  the  flow  into  streams  would  some- 
times be  to  prohibit  the  trade  works."  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  settled  standard  of  purity  for 
either  town  or  tr-ide  water  before  its  discharge 
into  str.'ams,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  standard 
must  vary  with  the  place  and  trade,  and  must 
depend  on  the  composition  of  the  water  as 
originally  supplied,  and  the  relation  between 
its  amount  and  the  body  of  water  into  which  it 
is  discharged.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875  (clauses  68  and  69)  a  Sanitary  Authority 
cau_  protect  any  watercourse  withm  its  juris- 
diction &om  pollution  with  gas  or  with  sewage, 
but  not  from  pollution  by  trade  refuse.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  Authority  can  be  indicted  by 

■  A.  Govemraent  Bill  brongbtin  in  ttae  Eouion  of  1879 
bad  to  be  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  large  lutexfistf 
liiTolved  and  in  opposition  to  it. 
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landowners  or  others  for  creating  a  nuisance 
„  for  injuring  the  quality  of  the  water  by  dis- 
ehaiging  sewage  inw  a  stream.  In  certain 
oosos,  as  of  the  rivers  Thames  and  Lea,  special 
Acts  lertrain  fte  pouring  of  sewage  into  them. 

It  may  be  said  on  the  whole  that,  legislation 
■nti  respect  to  pollution  of  rivers  is  at,  present 
iBBitating,  but  that  its  general  tendency  is 
gtadmlly  to  make  the  rules  for  preserving  the 
irarity  of  river  water  more  and  more  stringent. 

[the  Act  of  1876  forbids  putting  into  a 
Btieam  or  inland  water— (1)  any  solid  refuse  of 
any  mamifaotory,  or  any  rubbish  or  cinders ; 

(2)  any  sewage,  unless  the  best  practicable 
means  has  been  taken  to  render  it  harmless ; 

(3)  anypoUuting  liqiud  from  any  factory,  unless 
it  have  been  similarly  made  harmless.  Proceed- 
ings raider  this  Act  can  only  be  taken  with  the 
assent  of  the  Local  Crovemment  Board,  who  are 
to  have  regaid  to  the  industrial  interests  in- 
volved.] 

ConMtiotis  qf  Habitaiions. — 111  the  case  of  a 
tomof  ,wy  size,  the  community  is  represented 
by  the  inmnioipality  or  by  a  Board  of  Health  or 
local>»iQoBmissioners.  In  the  case  of  country 
parts  and  villages  that  have  no  such  special  body, 
the  Poor  law  Guardians  are  de  facto  the  sani- 
tary authority.  In  the  language  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts  of  1872  and  1875,  the  former  are 
the  Urban,  and  the  latter  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Anthoiities. 

Of  conditions  OperatiTe  upon  the  health  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  community,  the  one 
that  falls  most  conspicuously  within  the  pro- 
vince of  these  public  Sanitary  Authoritie3,  as 
ofi  the  Legislature  which  created  them,  is  the 
condition  under  which  people  have  their  dwell- 
ing—the state  and  circumstances  of  their  hM- 
Wim,  both  in  the  particular  and  in  the  aggre- 
gatiD,  So  true  is  this,  and  so  strongly  is  this 
consideration  felt  in  practice,  that  it  will  be 
convanient  to  arrange  the  various  subject- 
mttters  of  the  present  article  with  the  notion 
of  condition  of  habitation  in  the  foreground ; 
and  to  regard  each  subject  as  it  principally  con- 
cejin^iiamniunities  inhabiting  a  Uirger  or  smaller 
place,  or  as  it  concerns  the  particular  habi- 
tation. Thus  the  general  subject  of  public 
health  will,  with  little  exception,  be  here  dis- 
cussed utider  the  three  following  divisions  : — 
I.  iOollootions  of  houses  forcing  cities  and 

t«¥n8,  that  is,  populations  over  two  thousand 


Itfillages,  that  is,  collections  of  houses,  with 
poplJations  of,  or  under,  two  thousand  persons. 
IQ.  Separate  houses. 

I.  Cities  and  Towns.— The  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  English  towns,  as  judged  of  by  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality,  is  not  so  good  as  that 
01  the  people  of  rural  districts.  The  mean  an- 
nmd  mortality  differs  in  different  towns  from  20 
ei 21  to  35  and 36 per  l.OOOof  population,  while 
oiftng  certain  periods  it  may  be  much  more.  In 
jmlffistricta  the  mortality  is  from  12  to  23  or 
ii«  per  1,000.    The  causes  of  the  difference  are 

fcU!lfi!!""'°'''°'''  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
"ate  «jf  tS'       *°  """^ ""  PraotioaUy  the  best  that 


various:  in  towns  there  is  greater  crowding, 
more  of  complete  destitution,  a  higher  degree 
of  imparity  in  the  air  of  the  houses,  a  greater 
prevalence  of  infectious  diseases,  and  greater 
exposure  in  unhealthy  trades.  The  urban  in- 
habitants are  also  on  the  whole  more  intem- 
perate, are  less  vigorous  in  frame,  and  have  less 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air  than  the  rural 
population.  In  towns,  however,  it  is  especially 
the  mortality  of  children  under  Ave  years  old 
which  swells  the  death-rate,  owing  to  the  bad 
food  and  nurture,  and  the  expoeure  to  impure  air 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  In  all  cities  there, 
are  districts,  inhabited  by  wealthy  people,  where 
the  mortality  will  bear  comparison  with  healthy 
country  places.  It  ought  to  be  possible,  there- 
fore, to  raise  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
generally  towards  the  standard  of  these  favoured 
parts ;  and  the  object  of  the  local  government 
should  be,  by  thought  and  contrivance!  to  over- 
come, as  far  as  mey  be,  the  difficulties  that 
poverty  puts  in  the  way  of  health. 

Hi/gieim  Conditions  of  Cities. — These  are  con- 
ditions referable  to : — 

1.  The  site  and  soil. 

2.  The  arrangement  and  building  of  houses. 

3.  The  water-supply. 

4.  The  removal  of  refuse  water  and  of  dry 
refuse. 

5.  The  removal  of  excreta. 

6.  The  conservancy  of  the  surface. 

7.  The  supply  of  food,  including  tlia  regu- 
lation of  slaughterhouses  and  bakehouses. 

8.  The  regulation  of  trades. 

9.  The  arrest  of  infectious  diseases. 

10.  The  disposal  of  the  dead. 

11.  The  supervision  of  nuisances. 

(1)  T%e  Site  and  Soil. — The  sites  of  old  cities 
were  fixed  by  reason  of  war  or  commerce,  or  of 
vicinity  to  water  supply;  when  modern  cities 
arise  it  is  often  in  consequence  of  new  indus- 
tries being  developed,  coal  and  iron,  or  cotton, 
or  woollen  works,  and  the  site  is  determined  by 
convenience  of  trade.  In  England  new  towns 
and  villages  spring  up  without  regulation,  and 
when  they  attain  a  certain  size  and  some  sort 
of  municipal  government  is  formed,  it  is  often 
too  late  to  attend  to  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  homes  and  to  proper  preparation  of 
the  ground.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  the 
Legislature  should  obtain  for  towns  during  their 
period  of  growth  and  extension,  adequate  atten- 
tion to  such  matters.  In  the  case  of  old  towns 
Local  Improvement  or  Health  Acts  are  often 
obtained,  by  which  the  errors  of  by^gone  times 
are  slowly  and  laboriously  removed. 

In  respect  of  the  site  it  is  necessary  to  diy 
the  ground  if  it  is  at  all  damp,  and  to  keep  it 
from  being  contaminated  by  refuse  and  perme- 
ation of  coal-gas.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  sewering  towns  that  the  ground  is  thereby 
drained,  and  many  sewers  are  now  laid  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  the  ground  water  aa 
well  as  to  serve  as  channels  for  house  waters. 
Por  this  reason  alone  every  town  ought  to  have 
either  a  system  of  sewers  or  deep  drainage  of 
some  kind.  There  should  be  no  cesspits  or 
middens, or  manure  heaps,in  uneemented holes ; 
every  refuse  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  removed 
and  never  allowed  to  soak  into  the  ground.  The 
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gionnd  ought  in  fact  to  be  eecured  against  eveiy 
sourceof contamination.  Pavingof  all  streetsand 
courts,  so  as  to  prevent  surface  impurities  from 
soaking  in,  and  great  care  in  the  construction  of 
the  public  sewers,  so  that  they  may  allow  of  no 
outflow,  will  keep  the  soil  of  a  city  free  from 
those  impurities  which,  imder  the  influence  of 
heat,  water,  and  air,  generate  injurious  effluvia 
that  may  be  sucked  into  houses.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  have  rules  about '  made  ground.'  In- 
equalities in  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  often 
levelled  by  filling  in  with  refuse  of  all  kinds; 
house  and  chemical  refuse,  and  dredgings  from 
rivers,  with  other  rubbish,  are  sometimes  used. 
Decomposition  goes  on  in  such  soils,  and  even- 
tually, if  not  too  foul,  they  purify  themselves, 
but  for  this  time  is  required.  In  the  '  cinder 
refuse '  of  Liverpool,  which  is  tolerably  free 
from  impurities,  at  least  three  years  are  re- 
quired for  the  disappearance  of  the  more  easily 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  In 
other  made  soils  it  may  be  longer,  and  when  soil 
is  very  impure,  as  in  the  case  of  old  graveyards, 
it  is  uncertain  how  long  it  is  before  it  would  be 
safe  to  build  upon  it.  Every  made  soil  should 
be  well  drained,  so  that  air  and  water  may 
freely  pass  through  it,  and  the  best  should  have 
been  laid  down  from  two  to  four  years  before 
being  built  upon. 

The  permeation  of  coal-gas  from  pipes  is  a 
point  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the  ease  of 
preventing  this  would  be  much  increased  by  the 
use  of  subways,  the  objections  against  which 
are  more  theoretical  than  practical 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  covering  the 
sides  of  city  streets  for  foot  passengers  good 
stone  paving  is  essential;  it  not  only  hinders 
the  evolution  of  effluvia  from  the  ground,  but  it 
greatly  increases  the  ease  of  cleaning  the  surface. 
In  many  Acts  full  powers  are  given  for  this 
purpose.  (Public  Health  Act  1875,  clauses  149- 
160,  and  42.)    ' 

The  question  of  the  best  kind  of  road  for 
horse  and  carriage  traffic  is  not  quite  so  easily 
settled ;  there  are  four  principal  plans :  maca- 
damizing, granite  blocks,  wood,  and  asphalte. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  health  the  two  last  are 
preferable ;  there  is  less  dehria,  greater  ease  of 
cleaning,  and  less  noise.  Both  macadamizing 
and  granite  block  roads  soon  get  worn  into  fine 
mud,  which  is  made  up  of  finely  comminuted- 
stone  mixed  with  droppings  from  horses,  and  the 
like.  In  wet  weather  this  is  washed  into  the 
sewers,  which  it  aids  in  obstructing,  and  it  forms 
a  useless  part  of  the  sewage.  In  dry  weather 
it  becomes  pulverised ;  floats  in  the  air  and  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  city  air,  from  which  it 
is  deposited  as  dust.  Wood  and  asphalte  break 
up  much  more  slowly  and  are  more  easily  cleaned 
both  by  rain  and  by  wsushing. 

(2)  The  arrangement  and  building  of  houses. 
The  arrangement  of  houses  and  streets  in  towns 
is  influenced  by  many  circumstances.  A  good 
return  for  money,  facility  of  locomotion,  and 
beauty  are  the  chief  considerations  in  new  towns. 
In  old  cities  questions  of  defence  and  of, ma- 
terials have  especially  regulated  the  size  and 
direction  of  their  streets,  and  the  height  and  com- 
psression  of  their  houses.  Many  considerations  will 


always  influence  the  formation  of  streets,  bub  a 
free  passage  of  air  to  all  parts  of  a  town  is  a 
cardinal  point,  which  should  receive  the  utmost 
attention.  The  more  numerous  and  the  wider 
the  streets  are,  the  less  impeded  will  be  the 
air-flow ;  in  no  case  should  a  street  be  less  in 
width  than  one  and  a-half  times  the  height  of 
a  house.' 

There  should  be  open  spaces  at  the  back  of 
the  houses,  and  all  back-to-back  building  should 
be  illegal.  The  erection  of  narrow  lanes  and 
alleys  should  be  prohibited  in  all  new  towns,  and 
the  back  courts  so  common  in  our  older  towns 
ought  to  be  gradually  removed.  Additional  open 
spaces  should  be  provided  at  intervals;  and 
streets  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  form 
stagnant  wells  of  air  between  the  houses.  Wide 
straight  streets  are  useful  for  ventilation,  and 
are  best  for  the  laying  of  pipes  and  tramways. 
Straight  lines  are  by  some  not  considered  beau- 
tiful, but  they  are  certainly  most  convenient. 

In  all  these  points  the  law  gave  some  power 
toth  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848  and  in 
some  later  Acts,  which  granted  permissive  powers 
to  sanitary  authorities  to  purchase  dwellings  in 
order  to  improve  streets,  to  set  back  houses  when 
rebuilt,  &c.  These  powers  are  continued  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  clauses  149-160. 
As  regards  existing  towns  power  in  given  to 
urban  authorities  to  make  bye-laws  regulating 
the  width  of  new  streets,  provision  for  sewer- 
age, foundation  of  houses,  spaces  for  air  about 
houses,  the  drainage  of  buildings,  and  other 
points.  So  also  a  new  provision  in  this  Act 
orders  that  when  only  the  front  of  a  house  in  a 
street  is  taken  down  the  urban  authority  may 
prescribe  the  line  of  the  new  building.  Local 
Improvement  Acts  have  also  been  obtained  by 
some  cities,  giving  larger  powers  of  demolition 
and  reconstruction,  and  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act  of  1875  strengthens  these.  As  much,  however, 
is  left  to  local  authorities  in  these  matters,  there 
will  probably  be  no  uniformity  of  action,  and  it 
seems  important  to  make  very  stringent  general 
rules  on  edl  these  points.  Moreover,  as  already 
said,  due  provision  should  be  made  beforehand 
for  the  proper  construction  of  the  many  new 
towns  which  must  needs  spring  up  in  the  course 
of  another  century.  The  case  seems  clear  for 
the  community  at  large  to  regulate  matters  so 
important  for  the  general  health,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  has  been  yet  done  in  any  Act.'' 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  precision 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  located  on  an 
acre.  This  will  depend  in  the  main  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  indiviHual  houses ;  but  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  whatever  be  the 
size  of  the  houses,  the  amount  of  ground  not  occu- 
pied by  them  in  any  given  area  should  be  eon- 

*  In  Bome  local  Acts  the  width  of  a  street  is  fixed  at 
the  height  of  a  house,  but  this  is  too  smeti. 

■  As  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  this  state  Inter- 
ference, the  case  of  Liverpool  may  be  cited.  More  than  70 
years  ago  the  Corporation  was  warned  by  the  medical 
practitioners  of  Liverpool,  that  the  houses  then  being 
erected,  and  their  arrangement,  must  prove  unhealthy 
dwellings.  No  regard  was  paid  to  this,  and  now  Liver- 
pool will  have  to  undo,  at  enormous  cost,  what  might  at 
the  time  have  been  put  a  stop  to  with  ease.  A  paper  by 
Dr.  Eussell,  of  Glasgow,  In  Putlin  Seallh,  March  1878, 
exemplifies  the  Bamethiuginamoat  striking  manner.  b» 
i^e  case  of  Glasgow. 
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liilerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  taken 

"''i^ important  point  to  determine  is  the  height 
of  the  houses.  In  England  a  large  proportion 
of  our  towns  consists  of  low  brick  houses;  if 
these  we  not  too  crowded  they  give  a  good  dis- 
tribution pf  the  inhabitants  and  oppose  little 
obstacle  to  the  movement  of  air.  When  the 
houses  are  very  lofty  the  air-currents  must  be 
much  more  impeded,  and  therefore  the  streets 
ought  to  be  munh  wider,  and  open  spaces  here 
and  there  more  carefully  provided.  The  con- 
Btraction  of  the  separate  houses  cannot  be 
sltogether  a  matter  of  municipal  control,  but 
certain  rules  as  to  ground  plan,  foundations,  and 
arrangement  of  closets,  and  the  thickness  of 
party  walls,  ure  in  most  towns  enforced  in  respect 
of  new  houses. 

So  in  all  houses,  whether  urban  or  rural,  there 
should  be  means  of  ventilation  for  every  room ; 
no  inhabited  room  should  have  a  borrowed  light, 
but  should  have  a  window  opening  directly  on 
the  external  air;  every  window  should  open,  and 
espedally  at  the  top ;  every  room  should  be 
of  gbod  height,  not  less  than  nine  feet  in  the 
smsllesl,  and  ten  and  eleven   feet   in   larger 
rooms ;  the  closets  oup;ht  to  be  arranged  in  such 
1  nisraier  that,  in  addition  to  ventilation  of  the 
closet  itself,  there  should  be  thorough  cross  ven- 
tilation into  the  open  air  between  the  closet  and 
the  rest  of  the  house,  and  this  is  best  accom- 
plished by  taving  projecting  portions  of  the 
building  to  contain  the  closets;    every  house 
should  be  properly  provided  with  closets  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population ;  there  should  be  proper 
initoi-BUpply,  with  easily  inspected  storage,  if 
house-Btornge  is  permitted,  and  easy  methods  of 
carrying  off  the  dirty  house-water;  there  should 
be  proper  arrangements  for  the  collection  and 
temporary  storage  of  dry  house  refuse;   and 
house  drains  and  pipes  should  be  constructed 
and  ventilated  on  tho  principles  that  will  pre- 
sently be  set  forth. 

AU  these  matters  are  easy  to  regulate  without 
Interfering  too  much  with  the  plans  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  nave,  in  fact,  been  more  or  less  dealt 
with  in  Several  Acts.  In  places  with  urban 
powers,  indeed,  bye-laws  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  can  be  made  to  regulate  the  majo- 
rity of  such  points. 

(3)  The  Water-sn^ly,  In  a  town  with  sewers 
mdwateMlosets  it  is  generally  considered  that 
fte  supply  of  water  per  head  daily  should  not 
be  less  than  25  gallons ;  and  if  there  are  trades 
using  large  quantities  of  water,  from  five  to  ten 
gallons  additional  (reckoned  per  head  of  popula- 
tion) are  -wanted  for  the  town.  If  there  are  no 
jatewlosets,  from  14  to  20  gallons  per  head 
™ly  appears  to  be  the  amount  usually  consi- 
dered Bufacient  in  large  English  towns. 

Many  Acts,  public  and  local,  regulate  water- 
r  ?■  J  ?^°  sanitary  Authorities  of  any  place 
tm  had  large  permissive  powers  (under  previous 
«s,and  now  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
iii76,clauseafil-67)  as  to  constructing,  or  buying 
«na  maintaimng  waterworks,  and  building  and 
WMnsmi^  public  cisterns,  fountains,  &c.,  and 
powers  are  given  also  to  protect  watercourses 
WHtersheds  whence  the  supply  is  derived.  The 


Public  Health  Act  of  1875  has  also  increased, 
in  some  ways,  the  powers  of  the  local  authority, 
and  in  certain  oases  the  powers  of  the  Public 
Health  (Water)  Act  of  1878  can  be  exercised 
in  towns.  In  local  Acts  powers  are  also  given 
to  ensure  proper  fittings  in  houses,  to  carry  out 
constant  service,  and  ouier  points  of  the  kind. 

The  following  are  the  matters  of  chief  im- 
portance in  towns : — (a)  The  supply  should  be 
taken  from  sources  capable  of  affording  a  quantity 
adequate  to  the  present  and  proximate  wants  of 
the  town,  with  such  approach  to  constancy  as 
may  be  attainable.  In  quality,'  the  great  points 
are  to  ensure  that  the  water  is  clear  or  is  easily 
and  completely  freed  from  sediment  by  sand- 
filtration,  and  is  well  aerated,  pleasatit  to  taste, 
and  without  smell;  that  it  contains  no  inju- 
rious animal  constituents,  and  cannot  become 
contaminated  with  excreta  of  men  or  animals,  or 
with  foul  water  from  houses ;  that  it  contains  no 
ii^jurious  amount  of  vegetable  matter  (not  more 
than  2  or  3  grains  per  gallon)  and  that  its  mineral 
constituents  are  of  moderate  amount,  not  exceed- 
ing 60  grains  per  gallon  as  a  maximum,  and  con- 
sisting of  such  mineral  matters  as  are  not  likely 
to  be  injurious.  With  respect  to  lime  especially, 
much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether 
soft  or  hard  water  (from  calcium  carbonate)  is 
best  for  a  town ;  the  soft  water  is  preferred  for 
many  trades  and  is  probably  best  for  health, 
though  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prove 
this  by  statistics ;  it  is  certain  that  the  in- 
habitants of  numerous  towns  using  a  good 
chalk  water  have  excellent  health,  and  it  would 
seem  in  fact  that  the  question  between  water 
hard  from  calcium  carbonate  and  soft  water  is 
not  an  important  one.  When  water  is  hard  from 
calcium  chloride  and  sulphate  it  seems  more  in- 
jurious to  health.  The  great  point  in  choosing, 
water  is,  in  practice,  its  freedom  from  any 
chance  of  contamination  with  excreta,  or  with 
refuse  matter  from  habitations. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  natural  lakes,  arti- 
ficial lakes  and  gathering  grounds,  rivers,  springs, 
and  wells. 

In  towns  of  any  size  superficial  and  shallow 
wells  are  always  suspicious  sources,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  them  from  foul  overflows  and 
soakages.  Clause  70  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
1875  gives  power  to  close  wells,  tanks,  cisterns, 
or  pumps  if  the  water  be  polluted. 

The  duties  of  a  medical  oflicer  of  health  should 
include  the  supervision  of  the  sources  of  supply, 
so  as  to  detect  and  prevent  any  possible  con- 
tamination. 

(d)  The  water  when  supplied,  except  in  the 
case  of  deep  well  waters,  most  commonly  needs 
to  be  stored  and  filtered.  The  reservoirs  of  our 
towns  contain  from  one  to  three  months' supply,  or 
less  if  the  supply  is  very  constant.  The  reservoirs 
require  to  be  well  placed ;  to  be  clear  of  trees, 
and  protected  from  danger  of  anything  being 
thrown  .into  them.  The  filters  are  usually  made 
of  sand  about  3  feet  in  depth,  and  the  water  is 
passed  through  at  the  rate  of  from  ^  to  1  gallon 

'  Section  55  of  the  Pnblic  Health  Act,  187S,  impones  on 
the  Local  Sanitnry  Authority  the  obligation  oJ  keeping 
the  supply  of  water  pure  and  wholeiomeiii  the  cose  of 
waterworks  which  have  been  pnn;ba«d  or  constmcted 
by  them. 
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to  every  square  inch  of  surface  in  24  hours.  The 
upper  sand  of  the  filters  requires  frequent  clean- 
ing, and  should  be  regularly  inspected.  This 
plan  acts  well,  but  constant  supervision  is  neces- 
sary. 

(c)  After  filtration  the  water  is  distributed  by 
aieans  of  pipes,  usually  by  iron  pipes,  tarred  or 
concreted  inside,  for  the  larger  conduits,  and  then 
by  lead  pipes,  or  what  is  better,  tinned-lead  pipes 
for  the  stnaller.  Both  iron  and  lead,  and  espe- 
cially tlie  latter,  are  dissolved  by  some  waters, 
and  the  question  whether  lead  is  so  dissolved  has 
often  to  be  answered;  in  esamining  into  this 
matter  the  water  should  be  taken  after  it  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  pipes  for  some  hours; 
Carried  down  by  these  pipes  the  water  is  either 
delivered  at  intervals  to  house  cisterns,  or,  what 
is  far  better,  is  supplied  on  the  constant  plan 
without  house-storage.  If  it  be  not  possible 
to  dispense  with  house-cisterns,  they  should  be 
well  made  of  slate  or  concrete,  should  be  able 
to  be  easily  inspected  and  cleaned,  and  their 
overflow  pipes  should  always  end  in  the  open 
air,  never  go  into  any  sewer.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  cistern  water 
shall  run  no  risk  of  contamination  by  absorp- 
tion of  foul  air  or  by  soakage  into  the  cistern, 
which  should  be  well  covered  to  prevent  dust 
getting  in. 

If  the  constant  system  is  in  force  it  should  be 
truly  constant,  for  if  the  water  is  cut  off  at 
intervals,  and  the  house-pipes  are  then  emptied, 
air  must  be  drawn  into  them  and  this  air  may 
be  foul ;  it  has  even  happened  that  dirty  liquids 
have  been  sucked  into  water  pipes,  as  where 
a  closet  service-pipe  has  dipped  into  a  choked 
closet-pan,  and  in  this  way  excreta  have  not  only 
passed  into  these  house-pipes  but  have  even 
got  into  the  mains.  Under  a  constant  system 
and  under  an  intermitting  system  alike,  small 
service-cisterns  are  needed  for  water-closets  and 
for  kitchen-boilers,  and  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  with  these  cisterns  equally  with  larger 
storage-cisterns.  In  fact  too  great  care  cannot 
be  taken  in  thoroughly  guarding  water-pipes 
und  cisterns  in  every  way.  The  dangers  con- 
nected both  with  the  intermittent  and  constant 
systems  have  only  been  fully  recognised  daring 
the  last  few  years. 

The  sources  of  contamination  of  drinking  water 
are  very  numerous,  and  may  affect  the  water  at 
its  source,  in  its  flow,  in  the  reservoir,  or  during 
distribution.  If  stored  in  houses  it  is  especially 
exposed  to  risk ;  and  this  is  the  grand  argument 
for  constant  service,  that  the  water  may  be  de- 
livered immediately  after  filtration.  The  plan  of 
cistern-storage,  indeed,  lessens  those  risks  that 
are  incidental  to  intermissions ;  but  this  plan  de- 
mands that  cisterns  be  properlymade  and  placed, 
and  be  regularly  cleaned.  For  low-rented  houses 
these  conditions  are  very  diflicult  of  attainment, 
and  therefore  the  constant  service  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  houses  of  the  poor.  Siphon- 
filters  of  animal  charcoal  placed  in  cisterns,  filter 
the  water  immediately  before  use,  and  are  much 
to  be  recommended. 

In  all  towns  the  service  should  be  at  high 
pressure,  so  that  water  may  be  carried  to  every 
floor  and  thus  labour  be  spared,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  water  be  secured.     In  towns  where 


the  water  is  not  carried  into  the  houses,  but  is 
fetched  from  '  hydrants '  or  stand  pipes  in  the 
street,  it  has  to  be  stored  in  the  houses  in  buckets 
and  runs  many  chances  of  impurity._ 

A  town  requires  water  for  public  purposes, 
such  as  for  public  baths,  washhouses,  flooding 
and  washing  streets,  flushing  sewers,  and  potting 
out  fires.  Statutory  powers  are  given  for  carry- 
ing out  these  objects. 

(4)  The  disposal  of  dirty  house^water  and  dry 
refuse. — After  being  distributed  and  used  in 
houses  or  trades,  the  water  with  the  impurities 
.'t  has  gathered  must  be  carried  out  of  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  their  dirty  water,  or  the  same 
water  will  come  to  be  used  several  times  for 
cooking  and  for  washing.  Houses  ought  to  have 
convenient  sinks  dischaiging  by  trapped  pipes 
opening  outside  the  house,  not  into  a  <&ain,  but 
over  a  drain-grating.  From  hence  it  must  go 
along  pipes  or  sewers,  and  be  disposed  of  at 
the  outfall  in  some  Vay,  House- water,  besides 
other  impurities,  invariably  contains  some  por- 
tion of  urine.  It  is  not  fit  to  be  at  once  dis- 
charged into  streams,  but  as  its  fertilising 
powers  are  small  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  irri' 
gation  or  precipitation.  The  best  plan  appears 
to  be  to  filter  it  by  intermittent  filtration  on  a 
small  area  of  properly  prepared  and  drained 
ground,  and  then  to  carry  it  into  the  nearest 
stream. 

The  dry  refuse  of  houses  consists  of  cinders 
and  ashes,  remains  of  food,dust  froin  sweepings, 
and  various  other  used-up  articles  of  house  life. 
In  some  towns  there  is  little  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  this  refuse.  After  being  carted  away  it  is 
sorted,  and  every  article  finds  a  sale.  In  other 
towns,  however,  the  disposal  of  the  house-refuse 
is  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  expense.  In  soma 
places  the  dry  refuse  is  placed  every  day  by  the 
inhabitants  in  front  of  the  houses  and  is  removed 
by  scavengers.  In  other  cases  there  is  storage 
of  refuse  on  the  premises ;  if  this  is  done  every 
house  should  have  a  properly  prepared  dust- 
bin, well-paved  to  prevent  soakage,  well-covered 
so  as  to  be  kept  dry,:  and  so  placed  as  to  be 
convenient  for  the  house  as  well  as  for  the 
town-scavengers.  In  the  building  of  any  house 
the  arrangements  for  the  position  of  the  dust-bin 
are  almost  as  important  as  those  for  the  closets. 
The  removal  ought  tO' be  frequent  andregulai, 
but  the  frequency  has  to  be  fixed  by  •  special 
circumstances.    . 

(5)  The  removal  of  excreta. — The  excreta  of 
the  skin  and  Itmgs  are  got  rid  of  by  ventilation 
and  washing,  so  that  this  heading  refers  only  to 
the  solid  and  liquid  excreta.  These  average  re- 
spectively (for  both  sexes  and  all  ages)  about  2\ 
ounces  avoirdupois  of  solid  excrement  and  40 
fiuid  ounces  of  urine  per  diem. 

The  excreta  ought  not  to  soak  into  the  earth, 
or  to  remain  near  dwellings.  The  common 
privy  and  the  *  midden '  of  northern  towns  can- 
not be  brought  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  In 
towns  above  10,000  inhabitants  it  now  seems 
clear  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  using  the 
earth  or  any  deodorising  plan,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  transport.    Therefore,  for  towns  two 
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MMrhaps  three  plans  only  remain:  1.  The  dry 
oljn  with  frequent  removal,  with  perhaps  such 
doodoiisationasthe  ashes  of  the  house  may  give 
-this  is  the  so-called  '  pail  system'  in  some  one 
^  its  forms.  2.  The  water  system,  the  excreta 
leing  carried  off  from  the  house  along  drains 
and  sewers,  by  the  aid  of  water.  3.  The  air  or 
pneumatic  system  of  Captain  Liemur,  in  which 
the  excreta,  unmixed  with  water,  are  sucked 
through  pipes  into  a  central  reservoir  by  an  air- 
pump,  wrked  by  a  steam-engine.  Tins  plan  of 
»mo™l  is  as  yet  unfamiliar.  It  is  now  being 
(ully  tried  on  the  Continent,  and  in  after  years 
there  will  bo  reliable  data  as  to  cost  for  original 
plant  (ttid  for  maintenance,  as  to  certainty  and 
efficiency  of  working,  and  as  to  returns  from 
lale,  all  of  which  are  now  matters  of  doubt. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  discuss  here  the 
relative  value  and  the  technical  details  of  the 
pail  and  the  water  systems.  Both  are  largely  used 
m  England.  The  former  is  used  in  towns  where 
the  barbarous  cesspit  and  midden  plans  are 
abolished,  and  yet  where  proper  sewers  cannot 
be  made,  or  water  is  deficient,  or  land  cannot  be 
obtained  for  irrigation  or  filtration ;  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  keeping  the  excreta  for  some 
days  near  the  house,  and  is  sometimes  attended 
irith  nuisances  in  the  working,  but,  on  the 
nhfjle,  it  is  capable  of  keeping  a  town  clean 
nhen  it  is  properly  carried  out,  and  it  is  an 
immense  advance  over  the  old  midden  system, 
which  retained  the  excreta  for  long  periods  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  people.  It  is,  however, 
essential  that  the  removal  of  the  excreta  should 
be  frequent,  that  is,  once  a  week  or  so — twice  a 
¥selc.if  practicable.  After  removal  the  excreta 
ais  applied  at  once  to  the  land,  or  are  made  into 
piiidiette.  In  some  towns  the  house-ashes  are 
thrown  on  a  wire  screen,  so  as  to  allow  the 
fine  ash  to  fall  ou  the  excreta — this  is  sometimes 
caUed  the '  ash  plan ;'  in  other  cases  deodorants 
are  used,  The  '  &oux  system '  is  to  place  some 
absorbent  material  round  the  interior  of  the  pail 
to  absorb  th«  urine. 

The  water  system  is  more  complicated,  and 
probably  more  expensive,  but  if  properly  carried 
out  is  more  effectual.  If  a  town  can  make  good 
sewers,  and  has  water  for  flushing  and  land 
tlirO\(ghwhieh  the  sewer  water  can  be  passed  by 
filtration  or  irrigation  or  boti,  the  water  sys- 
tem is  the  best  for  health. 

It  is  essential, 'however,  that  sewers  should  be 
"ell  constructed,  and  should  allow  no  deposit, 
and  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 
Deposits  are  prevented  by  .having  egg-shaped 
sewers  with  a  proper  fall,  easy  means  of  access 
for  inspection  and  deauing,.  and  a  regular  flow 
M  water  with  periodical  flushing.  The  venti- 
stion  of  sewers,  which  is  now  enforced  by  law 
clause  18,  Public  Health  Act,  1875),  is  best  ef- 
fected by  having  numerous  openings^as  many, 
iu  fact,  as  ton  bo  made— so  as  to  allow  constant 
m  free  interchange  between  the  sewer  air 
»M  the  atmosphere.  These  openings  may  be  by 
street-patings  or  by  special  shafts,  according  to 
Mtonmstanees.  Ventilation  throughfutnace  chim- 
neys can  be  sometimes  done,  but  is  of  no  avail 
otdistant portions  of  the  sewers.  The  open- 
y  nay,  at  certain  points  where  the  shafts 
»f  gatings  are  near  he  uses,  lave  to  be  guarded 


by  trays  of  ohareod,  through  which  the  sewer 
air  passes.    But  in  whatever  way  it  is  done,  the 
rule  must  be  to  have  the  freest  communication 
between  the  sewer  air  and  the  general  atmo- 
sphere. This  free  ventilation  occasions  no  offence 
if  the  sewers  are  properly  made  and  kept ;  while, 
if  the  air  of  sewera  at  the  ventilators  is  found 
offensive,  the  ventilation  will  at  least  have  pro- 
vided against  the  more  dangerous  discharge  of 
the  foul  air  into  houses.    As  a  further  provision 
against  possible  reflux  or  suction  of  the  air  of 
the  public  sewers  into  houses  the  following  ar- 
rangement should  be  rendered  imperative  by 
law.  At  some  point  in  the  course' of  every  house- 
drain,  before  it  reaches  the  main  sewer,  there 
should  be  complete  disconnection  by  means  of  (a) 
a  '  siphon-trap,'  through  which  all  the  liquids  of 
the  house  must  pass,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
always  be  charged  with  water  while  the  house 
is  inhabited ;  and  of  {b)  an  opening  from   the 
house-drain  to  the  outside  air,  made  on  the  house 
side  of  the  siphon-trap,  to  provide  for  the  escape 
of  any  sewer-air  that  may  force  the  trap,  as  well 
as  for  the  ventilation  of  the  house-drain  proper. 
If  this  were  done  the  spreading  of  disease  by 
town  sewers  would  be  impossible,  and  the  greatest 
objection  to  them  would  be  removed.  The  com- 
munity constructs  the  main  sewers,  but  it  would 
seem  just  that  the  owners  of  house  property,  who 
provide  the  house-drains  and  are  obliged  by  law 
to  connect  them  with  the  public  sewer,  should  be 
compelled  to  put  down  one  of  the  open-air  traps, 
which  renders  reflux  impossible  into  cneir  houses. 

Sewers  have  been  objected  to  on  account  of 
the  occasional  spread  of  typhoid  fever  and  diar- 
rhoeal  affections,  and  perhaps  of  cholera  and 
diphtheria  by  their  agency;  but;  if  properly 
arranged,  and  with  disconnection  between  the 
sewer  and  houses,  there  would  be  no  danger ;  and 
it  is  difficult  in  any  case  to  see  how  sewers  can 
be  displaced  or  be  substituted  by  any  other  plan. 
The  house-water  must  be  carried  off,  and  it  is 
impure  even  if  no  excreta  are  allowed  to  flow 
in.  Even  if  the  pail  or  pneumatic  plan  be 
adopted,  there  must  still  be  town  sewers  for 
dirty  house-water,  and  all  the  precautions  above 
alluded  to  must  be  enforced.  Sewers,  then, 
whether  or  not  they  receive  the  excreta  of  a 
town,  are  a  necessity,  and  with  proper  construc- 
tion and  management,  they  certaiioly  ought  to 
be  solely  beneficial  to  the  public  health.  It  is 
certain  that  when  a  town  is  well  sewered  the 
prevalence  of  enteric  fever  is  lessened  even  to 
the  point  of  extinction,  and  diarrhoeal  affections 
have  appeared  to  be  more  uncommon.  Drying 
of  the  soil  by  sewers  also  lessens  phthisis.  It  is 
a  question  of  engineering  detail  whether  the 
sewers  carrying  the  house- water  should  also 
carry  off  the  rain  water.  In  some  cases  the 
'  separate  system '  (that  is,  having  different  chan- 
nels for  house  and  rain  water)  appears  clearly  the 
best.  The  sewer  water  is  less  in  amount,  more 
regular  in  flow  from  day  to  day,  and  richer  in 
fertilizing  properties. 

■With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  sewer  water, 
three  plans  can  be  followed  in  the  case  of  towns 
which  cannot  discharge  at  once  into  the  sea  or 
(without  disobeying  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1876)  into  a  large  river:  first,  precipi- 
tation at  the  outfall  with  a  chemical  agent  such  of 
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lime,  aluminouscompounds,  phosphate  of  limeand 
alumina,  clay,  &c.  A  great  number  of  chemical 
agents  hare  been  proposed,  and  several  clarify  the 
water  fairly,  but  none  yield  a  deposit  which  pays 
the  expenses  either  as  manure  or  when  burnt 
into  cement.  Precipitation  must,  however,  be 
had  recourse  to  when  land  cannot  be  obtained. 
Second,  irrigation,  one  acre  being  sufBcient  for 
the  excreta  of  about  one  hundred  persons.  Third, 
intermittent  filtration,  where  one  acre  is  sufficient 
for  from  2,000  to  3,000  persons;  the  land  re- 
ceives water  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
is  deeply  drained.  In  neither  extended  irriga- 
tion nor  in  filtration  on  a  limited  area  is  there 
any  adequate  profit,  but  still  there  appears  to  be 
some,  and  the  purification  is  more  complete  than 
by  precipitation.  In  some  cases  after  filtration 
the  water  is  passed  over  farm  land,  and  this 
double  purification  appears  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

It  appears  certain  that  neither  irrigation 
sewage  ferms  nor  filter-beds  are  hurtful  to  the 
public  health  when  properly  managed. 

(6)  The  conservancy  of  the  surface  area.  —The 
cleansing  of  the  surface  area  of  towns  is  secured 
partly  by  powers  originally  given  in  a  variety  of 
Sanitary  Acts,  general  and  local,  and  continued 
with  additions  iti  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1879,  clauses  42-50.  These  powers  are  large 
and  on  the  whole  sufBcient.  The  sanitary  im- 
portance of  thorough  surface-cleansing  is  ob- 
vious; the  mud  and  dirt  of  towns  and  refuse  of 
all  kinds,  wetted  by  rain  and  exposed  to  heat, 
soon  decompose  and  give  out  ii^urious  ef^uvia, 
especially  in  narrow  courts  and  lanes  where  the 
movement  of  air  is  impeded.  The  excellent 
effect  on  health  of  paving  a  town  has  been  often 
observed.  Public  streets  of  all  kinds  can  be 
easily  kept  clean,  but  want  of  paving  and  conse- 
quent foulness  on  private  premises  require  to  be 
Bought  out.  Under  the  above  and  other  clauses 
in  the  Act  the  supervision  of  pigsties  and  stables 
is  carried  out  and,  generally,  conditions  which 
can  give  rise  to  nuisances  ii^jurious  to  health 
can  be  legally  dealt  with. 

(7)  The  Supply  of  Food,  including  the  liegula- 
tion  of  SlauqMer-,Cow-,  aiidBaJce-housea. — Avery 
important  duty  of  a  municipality  is  to  supervise 
the  food  of  the  people.  While  the  price  and 
quality  must  be  left  to  the  ordinary  operations 
of  commerce,  the  responsibility  of  preventing 
falsifications,  and  of  ensuring  that  the  article 
shall  not  be  injurious  to  health,  must  rest  on 
the  sanitary  authority.  The  regulation  of 
slaughter-houses  and  knackers-yards,  directed 
by  former  Acts,  is  authorised  afresh  by  the  Pub- 
lie  Health  Act  of  1875,  clauses  166  to  170. 
Private  daughier-houees  are  licensed,  and  can  be 
visited  and  subjected  to  bye-laws.  They  are 
often  constructed  out  of  buildings  intended  for 
other  purposes,  are  not  fitted  with  proper  appli- 
ances, and  are  generally  placed  in  the  densest 
part  of  the  town.  The  evils  attending  them  are 
gradually  being  removed  by  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic slaughter-houses,  where  abundant  air,  water, 
good  sewers  and  means  of  cleansing  are  provided. 
The  custom  of  slaughtering  in  the  country  and 
then  sending  the  meat  to  cities  is  increasing,  and 


this  again  renders  private  slaughter-houses  less 
necessary. 

The  transport  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  towns  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance  as  respects  both 
the  goodness  of  the  meat  and  the  comfort  of  the 
animals.  It  is  a  matter  which  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  should  be. 
under  control  to  a  certain  point.  Space  in  the 
tracks,  supply  of  water  and  food,  length  of  jour- 
neys, and  other  matters,  require  regulation. 

Cowhouses  are  usually  inspected  by  sanitary 
authorities,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  §§  91-92,  or  of  private  Acts, 
In  the  metropolis  they  have  to  be  licensed  by 
magistrates.  A  certain  cubic  space  is  usually 
allowed  to  each  cow  (1,000  cubic  feet  should  be 
the  minimum),  and  cleanliness  is  enforced.  The 
condition  of  small  cowhouses  and  dairies,  and  of 
the  water-supply  and  drains  attached  to  them, 
requires  more  attention  than  it  has  received,  as 
both  enteric  and  scarlet  fever  are  now  known  to 
have  been  spread  by  the  agency  of  milk. 

[To  these  diseases  must  now  be  added  diph- 
theria ;  and  the  suggestion  that  diseases  of  the 
animals  themselves,  as  well  as  impurities  re- 
ceived from  water  or  air  into  their  milk,  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  milk-epidemics 
among  human  communities,  will  henceforth  al- 
ways have  to  be  kept  in  view. 

The  foregoing  requirement  has  been  in  » 
measure  fulfilled  by  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  of  1878,  which  requires  cowhouses 
to  be  licensed,  and  their  sanitary  condition  at- 
tended to ;  and  requires  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  dairies  and  milkshops  against  the  contamina- 
tion or  infection  of  milk.  An  Order  of  Council 
has  been  made  respecting  these  various  matters. 
It  is  observable  that  sanitary  authorities  are  not 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inspection  under  this 
Act,  except  in  the  case  of  corporate  towns.] 

Sakehouses  are  regulated  under  a  special  Act 
(26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  40)  which  was  passed  after 
long  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  trade.  By 
this  Act  the  bakehouse  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
a  cleanly  condition,  to  be  properly  ventilated, 
protected  from  effluvia,  and  not  to  be  used  as  a 
sleeping-place.  The  condition  of  the  bakehouses 
disdosed  by  the  enquiry  referred  to,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  disgraceful  and  repugnant. 

The  inspection  of  the  chief  articles  of  food 
takes  place  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
clauses  116  to  119,  in  respect  of  meat,  game, 
poultry,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  flour, 
and  milk,  and  under  the  Adulteration  and 
Licensing  Acts  in  respect  to  other  articles  of 
food. 

The  following  are  the  chief  sanitary  points  in 
each  case : — 

1.  Meai. — ^Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  condemnation  of  meat  exposed  to 
sale  should  be  carried.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
meat  sufficiently  decomposed  to  be  discoloured 
and  to  have  a  putrid  smell,  and  meat  with  ab- 
scesses and  suppurations,  should  be  condemned, 
but  the  difficulty  arises  with  meat  apparently 
sound  or  not  very  obviously  otherwise,  but  which 
is  derived  from  diseased  animals. 

Though  opinions  differ  on  this  point,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  meat  derived  from  animals 
dead  of  inflammatory  diseases  and  of  epidemic 
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nlmro-pneumonia  may  be  used,  but  that  beef 
ftom  cattle  dead  of  cattle-plague  and  anthrax 
(malignant  pustule),  mutton  from  sheep  with 
BBsll-iiox  and  splenic  apoplexy,  and  pork  from 
pigs  with  carbuncular  diseases,  hogHiholera,  hog- 
typhus,  and  Bcarlet-fever,  should  not  be  used, 
ithongh  it  is  not  easy  to  give  conclusive  evi- 
dence as  to  bad  eSect  in  qome  of  these  cases. 
Cattle-plague  meat,  for  example,  has  been  largely 
nsed  without  injury. ,  Opinions  are  much  divided 
as  to  whether  the  flesh  of,  braxy  sheep,  or  of 
tattledead  of  foot-and-moufh  disease,  should  be 
used  or  not,  but  at  present  the  evidence  is  rather 
igaiMt  the  view  that  such  flesh  is  injurious. 

In  the  case  of  the  parasitic  diseases  of  animals 
the  question  is  easier.  It  is  of  course  highly 
dangerous  to  use  pork  with  trichina.  [Some 
recent  experiences  are  pointing  to  trichinosis  as  a 
more  common  disease  than  had  been  suspected.] 
Cyiticerei  in  pork,  beef,  and  mutton  should  also, 
inthewriter'sjopinion,  be  a  valid  ground  for  not 
pemitting  the  saloj  though  this  view  is  notuniver- 
lally  or  perhaps  generally  held,  since  as  cysticerci 
Bie  killed  by  a  temperature  of  160°  Fahr.,  it  is 
considered  that  good  cooking  removes  all  danger, 
and  therefore  that  condemning  meat  for  this  cause 
il  en  improper  restriction  on  supply.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure  that  a 
snfficient  temperature  shall  be  applied,  how  can 
it  be  possible  to  preventthe  development  of  tape- 
worm if  the  sale  is  permitted  ?  The  prohibition 
wonld  probably  not  long  aSect  supply,  as  the 
breeders  and  salesmen  would  take  greater  care 
in  preserring  the  cat^e  from  parasitic  infection ; 
and  that  this  can  be. done,  by  supplying . pure 
vater  and  clean  food,  is  shown  by  the  experience 
of  Upper  India. 

Ilukes  in  the  liver  do  not  constitute  a  valid 
ground  of  rejection  of  the  me^at,  though  the  liver 
ougbt  not  to  be  eaten. 

SJome  very  remarkable  examples  of  an  acute 
ipaoifio  disease'  of  .peculiar  characters  have  re- 
cently been  .obsetved  among  consumers  of  meats 
derived  from  the  pig ;  where  the  sole  evidence 
ofdijcase  in  the  meat  has  been  the  presence  of  a 
cultivablB  bacillus.    See  FuisoNous  Food. 

Sausages  when  musty  and  strong-smelling 
(Iwuldbe  rejected,  but,  owing  to  the  spices  used, 
docompoaition  is  not  easily  made  out.  The  pecu- 
liar,'sausage-poison'  has  not  been  identified. 

Wkai-Fhur  and  Bread. — The  chief  points 
ue  to  aacortain  that  there  is  no  ergot,  no  fungi, 
nmamri ;  that  alum  has  not  been  used ;  and  that 
oilier  grains  or  mineral  matter  are  not  mixed 
nthit.! 

Dnder  the  Adulteration  Act  the  following, 
'J™g  other  articles,  may  have  to  be  examined : 
«,  the. chief  falsifications  in  which  are  ad- 
•on  of  water  or  removal  of  cream.  Falsifica- 
ta inoHer  ways  is  not  common.  It  may  also 
f?  ™P™Per  for  use,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
oiM,  lacteal  ci^ts,  pus  and  fungi.  Butter ;  the 
MWlcationa  here  are  admixture  with  foreigp 
™»,  aad  exces8.pf  water  .or  of  salt.  C4«eae,  which 
rfL  .  '*'°<""Poaed,  mouldy,  or  have  ,copper 
S  P^serve  it..  Cojee,  which  may  be 
PWW  or  decomposing,.or  mixed  with,  chicory, 
™™»  pom,  &o.  Tea.  which  may  be  decom- 
JJ™.  milled  with  exhausted  leaves,  or  with  leaves 
1  other  tlwatea-planta,  or  with  sand,  iron  ™ 
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colouring  matters  or  facings.  Cocoa,  to  which 
various  starches  may  have  been  added,  or  the 
fat  exhausted.  Oatmeal,  to  which  inferior  b(iirley 
or  wheat-  or  maize-dour  may  have  been  addeil. 
Maranta  arrowroots,  to  which  potato  starch  or 
inferior  kinds  of  arrowroot  may  have  been  adde^. 
Spirits,  wine,  and  4eer,  in  which  there  may  have 
been  addition  or  subtraction  of  spirit ;  improper 
spirits,  as  methyl  or  other  alcohols,  addei ;  addi 
tion  of  water,  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  ferrous  sul- 
phate, lime-salts,  lead,  cocculus  indicus,  hot 
spices,  aloes,  quassia,  burnt  sugar,  &c.'  Vinegar, 
the  chief  falsifications  in  which  are  the  addi- 
tion of  water  and  occasionally  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  of  that  permitted  by  law  (jjWj  part.) 

In  no  case  is  an  examination  of  food  under  the 
Adulteration  or  Licensing  Act  made  to  determine 
the  quality  of  a  pure  food ;  it  is  directed  simply 
to  detect  the  presence  and  amount  of  foreign- 
substances,  or  of  decomposition  and  putrefaction. 
The  law  permits  mixtures  to  be  sold  in  soma 
cases,  if  the  admixture  is  stated  on  a  label. 

(8)  The  Seffulation  of  Trades, — Trades  are 
affected  by  the  law  under  two  points  of  view:  let, 
irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  trade,  the  place 
where  it  is  carried  on  is  regulated  under  the 
Mines,  Factories,  and  Workshops'  Acts ;  and  by 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  urban  authorities 
can  make  byelaws  regulating  offensive  trades, 
such  as  blood  and  bone  boilers,  fellmon'gerS, 
soap,  tallow,  and  tripe  boilers,  &c,  The  object 
of  the  Factories  and  Workshops'  Acts,  among 
other  things  (such  as  restriction  of  labour  at 
certain  ages),  is  to  provide  that  the  commot. 
conditions  of  health  are  not  violated.  This  is  a 
very  necessary  point,  for  many  workshops  are 
deficient  in  light  and  air,  are  badly  ventilated, 
or  are  rendered  unhealthy  by  gas  burnt  for  light. 
Many  small  workshops  are  owned  by  men  of 
small  capital,  who' often  sacrifice  the  health  of 
workmen  by  compelling  them  to  work  under  very 
unfavourable  conditions.  Happily  the  faults  are 
usually  easily  remedied  by  a  little  common  sense 
and  simple  appliances,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Workshops  and  Factories  Acts  have  done  great 
good.  One  special  fault  in  many  workshops  is, 
however,  still  common,  namely,  the  buruing  of  gas 
in  large  quantities  in  dark  shops,  without  proper 
means  of  carrying  off  the  products;  the  very 
great  influence  of  this  condition  on  the  lungs 
was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Guy. 

2.  The  other  point  in  the  regulation  of  trades 
is  to  prevent  any  of  the  processes  being  nuisances 
or  injurious  to  the  health,  either  of  the  work- 
people or  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. This  is  an  extremely  wide  subject. "Trades 
may  annoy  and  inconveniehce  the  public,  as  by 
offensive  effluvia,  black  smoke,  or  acid  vapour 
which  destroys  vegetation,  yet  may  not  be  dis- 
tinctly injurious  to  health.  On  the  othei:  hand, 
without  being  notable  nuisances  in  the  abov^ 
sense,  they  may  be  hurtful  to  health,  especially 
those  (and  they  are  very  numerous)  which  give 
rise  to  dust  in  the  air  of  any  kind.     Cotton  and 

'  The  examination  of  adulteration  of  beer  is  now  so 
far  more  difficult  as  the  law  allows  other  bitters  besides 
bops  to  be  used,  and  it  is  understood  there  are  numerous 
cheap  bitters  now  used  in  place  of  hops.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  old  taw  aliowiug  only  malt  and  bops  to 
be  ]uaed  in  the  making  of  beer  should  be  re-enacted. 
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woollen  diiris,  metallic  rapoiifs,  filings  and 
grindings,  particles  of  size,  clay,  dry  paints,  and 
many  other  substances,  come  under  this  head; 
Much  dobate  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  cer- 
tain gases,  such  as  catHonic  acid,  chlorine,  iodine, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,'  or  the 
foetid  vapours  given  off  from  catgut,  gelatine, 
manure  and  otlior  trades,  are  6i  are  not  injariolis 
to  the  health  of  the  ■workmen,  or  persons  living 
near  the  factories.  In  many  cases  the  discus- 
sion is  hot  closed,  and  fiJller  enquiries  are  neces- 
sary ;  but  at  present  it  seems  as  if  these  gases 
and  foetid  effluvia,  in  such  proportion^  as  they 
are  met  ■with  about  factories,  are  hot  proved  to 
be  Unhealthy  (though  their  innocuousness  cannot 
be  asserted),  however  disagi-eeable  they  May  be  ; 
whereas  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhalation  of 
all  solid  particles,  no  matter' whence  derived,  is 
highly  i  iijurious.  Phosphoref  ted  fumes  escaping 
into  the  air  have  affected  the  jaw-bones  of  per- 
sons exposed  to  them;  this  happens  now  much 
less  than  formerly. 

The  spread  of  infection  hy  trade  operations,  as 
of  anthrax  among  woolsorters,  and^  of  sinillpox 
among  paper-makers,' hits  recently  come  to  de- 
mand recognition. 

There  is  one  article,  the  use  of  which  gives 
rise  directly  and  indirectly  to  a  large  amount  of 
sickness,  and  the  trade  in  which  certainly  requires 
r@g)ilation,  if  the  public  health  is  to  be  regarded. 
This  is  alcohol  in  its  various  forms.  Owing  to 
peculiar  social  customs,  to  the  insufficient  recog- 
nition of  the  immense  amount  of  harm  produced 
by  excess  of  alcohol,  and  to  a  want  of  definition 
of  what  is  excess,  the  laws  of  this  country  have 
not  only  legalized  the  sale  of  a  dangerous  article 
of  diet,  but  have  actually  encouraged  the  sale, 
until  an  evil  so  gigantic  has  been  produced  that 
no  one  has  yet  suggested  a  reasonable  remedy. 
Yet  the  sale  of  alcohol  is'so  distinctly  a  source'of 
disease  and  of  injury  to  the  Stkte,  that  it  must 
be  considered  by  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
Piiblic  Health,  and  in  some  way  must  eventually 
be  restri  cted.  One  source  of  the  error  seems  to 
be  that  alcohol  is  regarded  by  the  State,  not  only 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  as  an  indispensable 
article  of  refreshment.  There  is,  of  cbursi,  no 
question  th^t  the  public  must  be  supplied  with 
houses  where  they  caln  obtain  proper  refresh- 
ments, such  as  meat,  bread,  vegetables,  milk, 
coffee,  tea,  or  other  ((.rticles  of  the  kind ;  and  '  pub- 
lic-houses '  were  intended  to  'supply  articles  of 
this  description  as  well  as  the  alcoholic  liquids 
which  entpr'  into  the  ordinary  diet  of  most  people. 
Yet,  unfortunately,  a'  system  has  grown  up  by 
which  our  public- houses  hare  become  only  places 
where  alcoholic  liquors  are  sold,  and  this  is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  such  liquids  are  re- 
freshments. The  amount  of  temjitation  which 
has  been  put  in  the  way  of  our  working  classes 
by  the  heedless  multiplication  of  these  grog-shops 
d.uring  the  last  forty  years  accounts  for  much 
of  the  drunkenness  which  so  deeply  affects  our 
national  life,  and  injures  the  health' of  the  pelople. 
A  remedy  ought  and  must  bSfoUnd  fofthis'state 
of  things,  or  else  sanitary  legislation  will  still  pi'e- 
?ent  the  absurd  spectacle  of  raising  up  ■with  one 
land  what  it  is  smiting  down  with  the  other. 

( tfj   Vhe  arrest  of  the  Contagious  and  Infeetiota 


Diseases. — Small-pbr,  scarlet  fever,  measle», 
hoopiiig-congh,  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  typhus, 
and  relapSirfg  fever  have  to  be  dealt  with; 
Among  other  contagions  diseases  also  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoea  must  be  included. 

Of  late  years,  since  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  diseases  must  have  its  own 
special  cause,  the  prevention  of  the  infectious 
diseases  has  become  m'uch  easier,  although  the 
exact  nature  of  the  cause  may  be  unknown.  The 
general  principles  on  which  the  prevention  is 
based  are — 1.  The  recognition  of  the  places  of 
origin  and  conditions  of  formation  of  the  morbid 
agent,  that  is,"  'whether  it  arises  from  processes 
going  on  in  some  of  the  structures  of  the  human 
body,  or  in  substances  outside  and  independent  of 
the  body,  ifith  further  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  substances,  structures,  or  processes  ;  when 
these  points  are  known,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  formation  of  the  agent  can  be  prevented  or 
the  agent  can  be)  destroyed.  2.  The  recognition 
of  the  means  of  spread  of  the  agent,  after  its 
first  formation,  that  is,  whether  it  spreads  by  the 
help  of  the  air,' or  is  carried  in  drinking  water, 
or  in  food,  or  is  transferred  directly  from  one 
person  to  another;  so  that  when  known  the 
carriage  of  the  agent  may  be  stopped.  3.  The 
early  removal  of  the  person  affected  from  among 
the  community,  so  that  the  risk  of  spreading  in 
any  way  may  be  lessened. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  thSse  diseases  the  pre- 
ventive measures  Me  different,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible here  to  go  into  so  large  a  subject'  as  the 
prevention  in  each  case.  The  measures  include 
a  continual  supervision  over  the  conditions  of 
origin,  introduction,  and  spread  as  far  as  they 
are  known. 

Two  points 'must,  however,  be  specially  noted. 
The  isolation  of  pfersons  ill  with  any  disease 
which  directly  or  indirectly  can  spread  from  one 
person  to  another  is  a  necessary  step  in  all  cases. 
In  the  crowded  houses  of  towns  some  diseaseB 
such  as  typh'us,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  relapsing 
fever,  &c,  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
only  pbssi'blb  check  is  to  remove  the  sick  at  the 
earliest  moment  from  the  houses,  and  to  prevent 
persons  ill  with  infections  diseases  from  expos- 
ing themselves  in  public  places  and  convey- 
ances. 

For  the  first  purpose  sanitary  authorities 
have  powers  (Public  Health  Act  1875,  clanises 
120  to  140)  to  remove  persons  ill  with  infectious 
diseases  to  a  proper  hospital  in  special  convey- 
ances; to  prevent  sick  persons  frequenting puBlie 
places  or  conveyances ;  to  destroy  beddmg"  or 
clothing,  and  to  disinfect  rooms,  houses;  or  cloth- 
ing. Hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  can  also 
be  built,  and  arfe  now  bein^  constructed  in  many 
towns;  it  is  desirable  to  make  them  simple. 
Cheap  "buildings  of  wood  or  iron,  able  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  or  after  a  term  of  years  to 
be  destroyed  and  replaced.  These  hospitals 
should  provide  a  cubic  space  of  from  1,600  to 
2,000  cubic  feet  with  a  floor  space  of  from  120 
to  140  feet  for  each  patient,  and  efficient  sepa- 
ration tetween  patients  suffering  from  one  and 
aiiother  infectious  disorder.  The  freest  ventila- 
tion, supply  of  water,  and  means  of  disinfection 
are  essential:  'Under  the  same  Act  a  town  i**  era- 
powered  to  erect  a  proper  place  for  disinfecting 
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(bthingand  bedding;  and  disinfecting  ch^mters 
(heiitedliy  hot  air,  steam  pipes,  or  gas,  and  in 
fhioli  a  lieat  of  240°  Fahr.  can  be  reached)  are 
ii#  jprevided  in  many  towns  for  the  jinmediate 
diinfection  by  heat  of  all  soiled  clothes  taken 
from  patients  -with  any  of  these  diseases. 

The'disinfection  of  the  excreta  or  of  discharges 
((om  the  body,  or. of  the  air  surrounding  sick 
penoss,  is  also  attempted  and  is'  evidently  a 
preper  plan  to  follow,  though  the  results  are  at 
present  uncertain.  Tlie  spread  of  scarlet  fever, 
however,  appears  to  bo  arrested  by  rubbfrig  the 
ikiimth carbolized'-orcamphqrated oil;  typhoid 
fever  is  probably  stopped  by  strong  chemicals 
added  Iptlve'intestilnal  discharge ;  and  the  spread 
of  typhus  has  been  also  lessened  and  perhaps 
anested  by  aerial  puiiSers,  especially'  nitrous 
acid  fames. 

Sl^J-pox  is  prevented  by  vaccination,  and  for 
(hiilliere  are  special  Acts  and  a  special  organi- 
iitian. 

' '  The  prevention  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhcea  by 
^fiiodI'c4  inspection  of  prostitutes,  and  removal 
of  tiem  to  Ifl'^  hospitals  -^rhen  diseased,  is  only 
carried  out  in  ttis  countiy  in  certain  military 
lid  Mval'stations,  irhere  the  effect  has  been  to 
lessen  priittaly  syphilis  by  nearly  one-half,  and 
to  Ubiite  its  virulence.  The  effects  of  the  Conta- 
gioos  Diseases  Acts  upon  the  women,  in  respect 
DOt  only  of  curing  them  but  of  influeiicing  them 
(or  good  and  of  reclaiming  them,  has  been  very 
ninaikoble.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium 
pieiantions  against  venereal  diseases  have  been 
eatried  out  among  the  entire  population  for  many 
years, -mtli  the  effect  of  greatly  lessening  the 
taount  and  rimlenee  of  syphilis. 

As  syphilis  has  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon 
tie  hklth  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  it 
IS  most  urgently  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legisla- 
ture may  before  long  deal  thoroughly  ■with  this 
matter  and  attempt  to  lessen  syphilis,-  n(A 
merely  in  the  iimy  and  navy,  but  among  the 
fopulation  at  large. 

[W)The  iiiposal  of  the  Dead.— Two  points  are 
liivobed  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  both  in  towns 
am  villages.  ■    '       '  i 

1.  In  this  country  where  so  many  families  live 
'?  'H^o  rooms,  and  -where  the  custom  of  keeping 
thedeadHve  or  even  six  days  before  burial  is 
Wit  constantly  happens  that  a  corpse  is  kept 

r^  "  '°°™  '"^^*^  ^1  ^^^  family  life  is 
'••ned  on.  As  decomposition,  especially  in  some 
tnieoies,  commences  early,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
WanuniaTourable  effect  on  health  must  be 
ota-pMueed.  To  avoid  this  detention,  moiv 
maty -chapels 'ought  to  be  constructed  in  all 
WM  and  villages,  and  to  these  all  corpses 
S™  M  removed  from  the  houses  of  the  poor 
wtira  thnty-Bix  hours  after  death. 
J'T^T'^^B  been  given  (Public  Health 
A*  otjlsis)  to' the  Sanitary  Authority  topro- 
we  morttoics,  and  the  Act  of  1866  gave  po-wer 
1.1,.™°"'  'Ml  neoessaiy,  corpses  from  rooms 
SJ?""",  ''^P  '"^'J  "'««?■'  These  power's  are 
SfuVV'''  P™Wi»'Health  Act'Of  1875,  and 
litir.!, '  J     "?''  imposes  on  tjie  local  autho- 

u.MVw,^?-*^,,^'°^'<l'''g  inortuaries,  if  re- 
^»d  by  the  LotalC&ovemment  Board  to  do  so. 

«y  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  this  way,  and 


England  is  in  thii  respect!  far  behind  edme  Of 
the  Continental  States. 

2.  The  second  point  is  the  disposal  of  the 
corpse.  The  la-w  of  England  tiow  alio-**  no 
burial-grounds  in  large  cities,  nor  bUri&I  undor 
churches,  aud  consequently  "cptneteiSes  are  pifo- 
vided  at  convenient  dist^hcea  from  tp-wns.  Th^io 
cemeteries  ought  to  have  a  dry  soil,  so  that  the 
ground  water  shall  never  rise  high  eiiough  to 
wet  the  corpse  or  to  float  it  up  in  the  vault,  as 
sometimes  happens ;  they  should  be  as  fat  from 
houses  as  practicable,  and  the  minimum  limit' of 
100  feet  allowed  by  Governmeilt  is  much  too 
little ;  t^here  should  be  good  drainage,  and  the 
■water  sliould  iiot  run  into  any  -Well  or  water- 
coui'se  fropl  -which  drinking- watef  is  taken;  the 
site  should  be  ■well  ventilated  and  ■Well  planted, 
so  that  the  roots  of  plants  may  absorb  the  dc- 
eomposiug  matters.  The  kind  of  soil  ■will,'  of 
course,  depend  on  the '  locality ;  in  many  cases 
tliere  is  no  choice,  but  if  there  be  a  choice  a 
marly  soil,  not  too  stiff,  but  allowing  free  per- 
meation by  air  and  freeflow  of  ■water,  should  be 
chbseh;  gravelly  soils  act  pretty  ■well,  but  are 
said  to  form  a  compact  mass  round  the  body, 
which  prevents  access  of  air  and  moisture ;  the 
lime  and  chall:  soils  act  better,  and  especially  if 
the  soil  is  alkaline;  very  stiff  clay  preserved 
bodies  longer  than  less  compact  soils.'  -     '  " 

]  Bpdieis  decay  in  very  various  times,  according 
to  soil,  access  of  air,  amount  of  pressure,  &c. 
In  some  cases  a  corpse  may  be  destroyed  in 
three  years ;  but  ■when  ground  has  to  be  iiSed 
over  again,  «  period  of  from  five  to  thirty 
years  is  allowed  in  different  countries  before  the 
second  use.  Bodies  should  be  buried  deeply 
(1  to  6  feet)  in  order  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
CQUtamination  of  the  air,  though  it  is  supposed 
that  when  the  graves  are  shallower,  decomposi- 
tion IS  more  rapid ;  the  gra^ves  should  not  be 
bricked,  but  the  earth  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
coffin. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  not  coffins,  but 
sheets  or  ■wicker-baskets,  so  as  to  let  the  earth  at 
once  come  in  contact  with  the  body ;  and,  inifaet, 
in  many  villages  in  England  it' was  formerly  the 
custom  to  carry  the  corpse  in  a  coffin  to  the 
churchyard,  but  -  then  to  remove  it  from  the 
coffin  and  place  it  in  the  ground  in  a  sheet.  If 
the  coffin  is  not  made  too  strongly  it  is  probable 
that  it  does'  not  much  delay  decomposition;  so 
that  this  point  does  not  seem  veiry  material; 

The  decomposition  of  bodies  occurs  by  putre- 
faetion,  with  rapid  disengagement  Of  effluvia ;  or 
by  a  sort  of  insensible  decomposition;  the  pro- 
duets  being  decomposed  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
formed  by  the  earth.  In  other  inStaliceS'  the 
decomposition  is  by  saponification.  -This"  last 
condition  is  said  especially  to  occur  if  the  earth 
is  too  closely  pressed  on  the  body,  and  gets  too 
saturated-  -with  the  products  of  putrefaction.  ' 

As.  in  some  cases  conveniently-situated  and 
proper  land  cannot  be  obtained,  a  diseussioB  has 
lately  arisen  ■whether  burning;  or,  in  the  case 'of 
Seaboard  towns;  burying  the  body  in  the  sea, 
might  not  supersede  burial  in  the  ground.-  This 
article,  ho'wever,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
this  question. 

{11)  TkeSuperviHm  of  ]fidsrtacee,~-[SrSisaiioes 
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are  defined  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  §  91,  as 
being— (1)  any  premises,  (2)  any  pool,  ditch, 
gutter,  ■watercourse,  privy,  urinal,  cesspool, 
drain  or  ashpit,  (3)  any  animal,  (4)  any  accu- 
mulation or  deposit,,  (S)  any  over-crowded  house, 
or  part  of  a  house — that  are  '  a  nuisance  or  in- 
jurious to  health.'  These  -words,  as  they  occur 
here,  m\ist  be  read  with  reference  to  the  general 
purpoaes  of  the  Act,  and  will  therefore  include 
only  things  or  conditions  as  above  that  are  of  a 
nature  to  injure  health :  mere  disagreeableness 
or  annoyance,  though  it  may  be  a,  '  nuisance '  at 
common  law,  not  being  enough  to  constitute  a 
nuisance  in  the  above  cases.  Moreover,  (6)  dirty 
or  unventilated  factories  and  work-places,  or 
any  that  are  unnecessarily  dusty,  and  (7)  manu- 
facturing furnaces  and  the  like  that  do  not  con- 
sume their  own  smoke,  are,  in  this  Act,  included 
with  nuisances  under  certain  limitations. , 

It  is  the  d,iity  of  every  Sanitary  Aiithority  to 
cause  inspection  to  be  made  of  their  district  to 
discover  nuisances ;  and  a  certain  procedure  for 
the.  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  their  recurrence,  is  appointed  by  the 
Public  Health  Act.  For  the  performance  of 
these  functions  the  Authority  is  required  to 
appoint  one  or  more  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  to 
whose  office  certain  powers  are  attached.  [The 
work  of  nuisance-inspection,  in  its  every-day  con- 
cern with  conditions  injurious  to  health,  cannot 
be  properly  performed  without  the  constant  and 
intimate  relation  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
with  the  Inspector ;  and  those  districts  are  un- 
questionably best  served  as  to  sanitary  inspection 
where  the  Authority  has  devolved  on  the  Medical 
Officer  the  duty  of.  instructing  the  Inspector  and 
of  supervising  his  work.] 

II.  Tillages. — Although  many  .of  the  earlier 
sanitary  enactments  had  application  to  villages, 
it  was  not  until  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health 
or  Sanitary  Act  of  1872  (35  and  36  Vict.,  c.  79) 
that  rural  sanitary  authorities  were  constituted. 
Those  authorities,  namely,  the  Guardians  of  rural 
Poor  Law  Unions,  can  now  exercise  consider- 
able powers,  and  if  properly,  set  in  action  by 
their  medical  health  officers  and  inspectors  of 
nuisances  (whom  the  authorities  are  obliged  to 
appoint),  a  great  effect  must  be  gradually  pro- 
duced upon  the  rural  labouring-class,  whose 
condition  has  up  to  this  time  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  As ,  the  urban  authority  in 
towns,  so  the  rural  sanitary  authority  in  country 
places  may  provide  water  for,  public  use,  may 
make  public  cisterns  or  baths,  may  protect  water- 
courses, .may  construct,  sewers  and  dispose  of 
sewage  matter ;  must  take  care  that  no  closet  or 
privy  is  a  nuisance;  may  clean  ditches  and  re- 
move refuse,  and  may  make  regulsitions  as  to 
cellar-habitations  and  common  lodging-houses. 
[Much  increased  power  of  securing  proper  water- 
supply  in  the  particular  house  within  rural  dis- 
tricts has  been  recently  given,  by  the  Public 
Health  (Water)  Act  of  1878.]  All  powers  pos- 
sessed by  urban  authorities  as  to  trades,  sale 
of  unwholesome  food,  removal  of  nuisances,  pro- 
viding mortuaries  and  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases,  are  now  also  possessed  by  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  (Public  Health  Act  1876,  clauses  5  and  9). 

At  present,  however,  except  in  those  places 


where  several  rural  sanitary  authorities  have 
united  to  appoint  a  first-class  sanitary  officer, 
little  has  l^eenxlone  in  English  villages. 

The  problem  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means  an  easy 
one,  but  it  is  being  vigorously  discussed,  and 
will  be  no  doubt  eventually  solved  by  the  officers 
of  health  of  large  areas,  many  of  whom  are  men 
of  great  knowledge  and  distinction.  The  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  houses  in  the  rural  districts 
being,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  old,  dilapi- 
dated, unsuited  for  dwellings,  and  destitute  of 
proper  conveniences.  "When  new  houses  are 
built,  the  sanitary  authority  can  enforce  certain 
provisions,  though  it  has  far  less  control  over 
building  operations  than  is  possessed  by  urban 
authorities.  In  the  case  of  houses  already  built, 
however,  its  power  is,  from  circumstances,  even 
more  limited.  There  is  very  little  money  avail- 
able for  improvements ;  the  poor-rates  are  already 
often  heavy,  and  guardians  hesitate  to  increase 
tbem.  The  small  number  of  houses  in  villages 
also,  in  comparison  with  the  outlay  needful  to 
supply  sewers  and  water,  renders  the  cost  per 
head  relatively  much  greater  than  in  towns. 
Progress,  therefore,  in  rurjil  districts  must  be 
slow,  but  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  will  be  gradually  improved.  In 
addition  to  bad  construction  and  dampness  of 
houses,  the  most  frequent  sanitary  defects  of 
villages  are  as  follows : — The  water  is  too  often 
drawn  from  shallow  wells  or  from  small  streams, 
polluted  by  soaking,  or  from  stagnant  pools  or 
ditches,  and  its  supply  is  limited.  Often  the^e 
are  no  means  for  carrying  away  the  dirty  house- 
water,  and  it  is  thrown  on  the  ground  and  soaks 
into  the  soil  close  to  and  under  the  cottage ;  the 
excreta  are  generally  thrown  into  an  ashpit  near 
the  house,  or  pass  into  a  cesspit  in  the  ground, 
into  which  they  gradually  soak,  polluting  both 
grflund  and  water.  All  sanitary  appliances  are, 
in  fact,  often  wanting.  Attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  purify  and  then  to  guard  the  wells ;  to 
collect  rain-water  in  proper  tanks  when  other 
sources  are  wanting ;  or  to  store  the  water  col- 
lected from  the  surface-soil  of  some  area  secure 
from  drainage,  manuring,  or  like  impurities  (as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton).  For  the 
disposal  of  the  slop-water,  open  or  partially- 
closed  surface  drains  leading  to  ditches,  or  under- 
ground drains  that  shall  allow  the  water  to  flow 
into  the  soil,  and  other  plans  have  been  proposed. 
It  is,  on  any  plan,  important — but  especially  if 
shedlow  wells  or  the  surface  soil  are  to  furnish 
the  drinking  water — to  carry  off  to  a  distance  all 
the  slop-water  by  drains  of  some  kind.  For  the 
removal  of  excreta  (as  sewers  are  generally  out 
of  the  question)  a  pail  system,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  dried  earth  or  charcoal,  according  to 
circumstances,  has  to  be  used.  If  the  cottages 
have  gardens,  then  the  simples]b  dry-earth  plan, 
with  proper  storage  and  the  subsequent  digging 
into  t^e  gardens  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  weeks,  seems  to  answer  well;  yet 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  petasants  to  attend  even 
to  this  simple  matter.  If  the  village  be  a  large 
one,  then  conjoint  action  in  the  procuring,  dry- 
ing, and  distributing  the  earth,  and  in  the  re- 
jnoval  of  the  mixed  earth  and  excreta,  answers 
well  when  care  is  taken.  In  other  cases  a  pail 
system,   with  weekly  or  fortnightly  remoWls, 
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•ithout  the  use  of  earth  or  other  appliance,  can 
be  employed,  and  may  answer,  as  the  manure 
has  some  value.  . 

These  seem  at  present  the  directions  m  -which 
the  opinions  of  medical  officers  of  health  are 
tending  where  villages  and  labourers'  cottages 
ue  oontomed,  and  where  larger  works  cannot  be 
Bidertaten.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  obtain 
by  simple  mesins,  and  at  not  too  burdensome  a 
(ate,  the  same  results  which  are  arrived  at  in 
toms  by  more  costly  plans,  namely,  to  ensure 
pire  aiinking  water,  and  to  remove  foill  house- 
mter  and  excreta;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ensure 
paiity  of  the  water,  of  the  air,  and  of  the 
giound. 

III.  Houses.— The  inside  of  a  house  is  sup- 
posed to  tie  bByfihd  the  control  of  the  Public 
Health  Authority,  arid  is  so  to  a  large  extent, 
butnofftltogether.  The  law  takes  cognizance 
of  the  existence  of  nuisance  inside,  as  well  as 
outside,  a  house ;  and  has  spiecial  provisions  for 
securing  wholesomeness  of  habitation  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : —  ' 

1.  Cmmm  hdgmg-houses  have  been  regu- 
lated since  the  great  Public  Health  Act  of  1848, 
.he  iuthors  of  which  were  evidently  profoundly 
mpiessed  with  the  great  evils  of  overcrowding. 
These  houses  are  registered  and  inspected;  the 
nunlber  of  lodgers  is  fixed ;  and  feritilation,  and 
cleanliness,'  iind  water-supply  are  attended  to 
(Public  Health  Act,  1875,  clauses  70-89)._  A 
leitain  cubic  space  per  head  in  the  sleeping- 
looms  of  these  houses  is  generally  fixed  by  the 
luthority.  In  the  Metropolis  (where  Acts  of 
1851  and  1853,  administered  by  the  police,  re- 
main in  force)  210  cubic  feet,  in  Dublin  and 
iniuy  other  towns  300  criMc  feet,  are  required 
for  each  adult  inmate. 

2,  VMar-habitations.  Since  1848  it  has  been 
unlawful  to  use  cellar-habitations,  unless  they 
are  in  accord  with  certain  conditions  of  space, 
bight,  window  area, '  drainage,  &c.  In  th« 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  Ciaus'e  72  affirms 
these 'conditions  afresh,  and  Clause  71  makes  it 
unlawful  to  use  any  cellar  as  a  "dwelling  (that  is, 
a  place 'where  any  persoii  passes  a  night)  ■which 
has  been  built  or  rebuilt  after  the  passing'  of 
the  Act,  or  which  was  not  lawfully  in  use  iiHi'en 
Ihe  Act  was  passed.  ' 

With  the  Biipervision  that  has  been  given  to 
comlnon'lo'iiKngf-houses  diiring  the  past  thirty 
years,  they'  have  become  much  healthier  and 
more  decent  Habitations.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  ocUiir-dweUings  in  oUr 
towns  has  touch  decreased,  and  the  condition  of 
mse  still lised  has  notably  improved. 

8.  'iforaes  Ut  m  lodgings,'  or  occupied  by 
ffldiiibersof  more  than  one  family.  These  are 
™tin^uished'froih(»)B»!i9«  lodging-houses,  where 
"'5™n  occupation  of  a  shiglc  room  by  persons 
of  different  families,  or  Occupation  for  very  short 
paiMs,  has  been  the  distinction  that  one  and 
iSmtmthorityhave  relied  on  to  establish  their 
f«««(luaUty.  The  reguktion  of  tenemented 
mm,  u  the  present  class  may  conveniently  be 
wmea,  dat«8  from  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866. 
r P'fHby  Clause  90  of  the  Public  Health 
L°-''"'i  Sanitary  Authorities  have  various 
"oportant  powers  conferred  on  them  in  respect 


of  that  large  class  of  houses  where  two  or  more 
families  live  in  the  same  house.  But,  fbr  these 
powers  to  arise,  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  required. 

4.   Overcrowdink/'.     The  Nuisances  Benioval 
Act  of  1855  (18  and  19  Vict.  c.  121)'  empowered 
the  Sanitary  Authoritjr,  on  the  certificate  of  the 
medi  eal  officer  of  health  or  of  two  qualified  medi 
cal  practitioners,  to  take  proceedings  befoi-e  a  jus- 
tice to  abate  overcrowding'if  the  inhabitants 
consisted  of  mor'e  than  one  family.    In  the  'Pub- 
lic Health  Act  of  1875,  clause  Si'  makes  over- 
oro-wding,  ■when  dangerous  to  the  health  of  th" 
inmates,  ■whether  of  the  same  family  or  not,  a 
nuisance   to  be  dealt  with  as  such   under  the 
Act.    Some  towns  have  also  provisions  in  their 
local  Acts,  gi-fing  them  the  same  authority,'  and 
in  this  -way  the  immense  eifil  of  overcrowding  is 
sought  to   be  lessened.     The  question,  arises 
what  is  overcrowding,  and  usually  the  common 
lodging-house  rules  are  taken,  namely,  an  air- 
space of  300  cubic  feet  per  head.    But  there  is 
no  legal  amount,  except  in  Scotland,  where  the 
General  Improvement  and  Police  Act;  of  1862 
enacts  that  children  under  eight  years  of  age 
shall  have  150  cubic  feet,  and  persons  over  that 
age  300.     Obviously,  the  standard  of  space  per 
person  adopted  as  the  minimum  in  the  beirooms 
of  common  lodging-houses,  where  the  occupation 
is  by  night  only,  is  too  small  for  those  who  haVe 
to  occupy  the  same  room  both  by  day  and  night, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  where  the  question'of  over- 
crowding arises  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum (at  all  events  for  persotis  over  ten  years) 
to  400  cubic  feet,  and  this  is  really  little  enough. 
The  law;  then,  in  these  several  ways  acts  di- 
rectly upon  houses,  and  if'  any  nuisance  is  re- 
pfirted,  or  if  houses  are  found  to  be  dangerous  or 
unfit  for  habitation,  fiirther  powers  come  into 

play-  , 

Although  public  authority  does  not  extend  to 
all  the  conditions  which  are  next  to  be  passed 
in  review,  it  will  be "  convenient  to  consider  to- 
gether the  various 

CilDSES   OF   UNHEAL'THINESS   OF  H0I7SES. 

'  1'.  Dampness. — Dampness  arises  from  a  damp 
soil,  water  risibg  into  walls,  rain  beating  through 
walls  or  coming  from  a  leaking  rOof,  or  blocked 
water-pipes.  Paving,  concreting,  damp-proof 
courses,  hollow  -walls,  &c.,  are  the  remedies. 
Damp  houses  are  unhealthy,  it  would  appear,' by 
reason  of  the  lowering  of  warmth,  giving  rise  to 
catarrhal  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  perhkps 
by  reason  of  increased  decomposition  of  orgaWic 
substances  from  the  constant  excess  of  moisture. 
2.  Excessive  coldness  of  air  from  draughts  or 
from  insufficient  warming. — Although  an  airy 
house  is  the  healthiest,  there  may  be,  riot  tbo 
much,  but  imperfect,  movement  of  air,  sO  that 
strong  currents  are  caused ;  or  the  temperature 
may  be  lower  than  is  good  for  health,  even  if  per- 
sons are  well-clothed.  The  draughtinesS  is  natter 
of  construction,  and  is  obviated  by  proper  plans 
of  ventilation.  Then,  as  to  warming.  In  to^wns, 
the  use  of  hot-water  and  steam  pipes  heated  by  a 
furnace  common  to  several  houses  will,  no  doubt, 
soon  supersede  our  present  inefficient  and  expen- 
sive fireplaces,  and  since  the  supply  of  warmed 
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fresh  air  is  a  very  Bimple  proceeding  wh,en>  these 
pipes  are  used,  not  only  will  houses  be  better 
WapBfid,  but  better  ventilated  an(i  less  draughty. 
3.  Impurity  of  the  air. — Thisaripes  fromi the. 
fcllowing  conditionB : — impure  air  diawn  from 
ground  or  basement  intQ  the'  house,  or  passing 
oyer  impure  earth  or  deposits ;  air  in  house 
contjiminated  by  effluvia  from  closets  and  pipes; 
from  combustion;  from  respiration  and  skin- 
transpiration;  from  uncleanliness  of  persons, 
clothes,  vails,  floors,  and  furniture. 

-Each  of  these  conditions  has  to  be  examined 
into  ^nd  rectified  according  to. the  usual  rules 
laid  down  in  works  of  hygiene.  A  few  remarks 
may,  however,  be  permitted  on  some  of  the 
headings. 

,  .The .  ];emoval  of  respiratory  impurities  cjin 
only.be  accomplished  by,,  constantly  remioying 
the  air  of  rooms  and  supplying,  fresh  air.  ,  Thiis 
is  ,xec^tilation,  which  on  account  of  the  very  mo- 
bile, character  of  air  and  of  the  ease  with  which 
its  currents  are  reversed,  is  a  mechanical  pro- 
blem, of  no  little  difficulty.  The  amount  of  air 
required  for  an  adult,  in  brder  to  keep  the  air 
free  from  any  odour,  is  3,000  cubic  feet  per  hour ; 
the  carb(>nica;:id.  of  respiration,  which  is  taken 
as  a  measure  of  respiratory  impurity,  should  not 
exceed -2  per  1,000  :7plumes  of  air.  Practically, 
the  amount  most  persons  get  is  not  more  than 
600  to  l,2pO  cubic  feet  per  hour,  if.  so  much, 
and  (Jie  air  of  their  rooms  smells  fusty  from 
organic  effluvia.  In  cold  times  of  the  year,  the 
entering  air,  must  t  be  warmed,  if.  such  great 
changes  are  to  take  place  as  is  implied  in  the 
supp^  of;3,0Q0  cubic  feet,  or  in  tJie  change  of 
jir  in  the  air-space  three,  four,  or  even  fiv^ 
times  per  hour.  When  warmed  to  nearly  Sie 
teipperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  (80°  to 
90°  J'ahr.)  considerable  movement  of  air  isbome 
without  difficulty,  but  if  the  temperature  be  much 
lower  a  correspondingly  slighter  movement  is 
felt.  Ventilation  in  this  climate  is  therefore  in- 
extricably mixed  up -Rrith  warming;  and  thorough 
ventilation  of  bur  rooms  is  impossible  so  long 
as  we  trust  to  radiant  heat  alone  for  warmth. 
The  problem,  therefore,  which  engineers  have  to 
solve.in  warming  and  ventilating  our  rooms,  is 
what  is  the  cheapest  and  most  constant  plam  of 
introducing'  warm  air,  of  a  temperature  under 
90°  or  95°;  into  our  ^uses  in  cold  weather, 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  being  a  supply  of 
3,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour,  at  a  rate  of 
movement  imperceptible  to  the,  feelings  of  the 
persons  in  the  room. 

The  second  point  is  connected  with  the  impu- 
rity of  the  air  from  drains.  The  first  thing  is 
to  be  certain  that  the  air  of  the  house-drain  is 
so  thoroughly  disconnected  from  the  air  of  the 
town  sewers  that  no  reflux  from  them  is  possible ; 
and,  therefore,  that  if  there  is  any  drain  air 
polluting  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  it  is  not 
the  air  of  the  common  sewer.  That  point  having 
been  settled,  it  will  follow  that  drain-smell  in 
the  house  must  come  either  from  the  ground  or 
from  the  house  pipes  or  closets  themselves.  If 
from  the  ground,  there  is  probably  (if  the  ground 
itself  be  clean,  or  if  the  smell  be  of  new  pro- 
duction) a  leaky  pipe  somewhere,  and  the  air 
is  penetrating  through  the  interstices  of  the 
soil  and  is  drawn  into  the  house ;  every  house 


'shonld  have  a  plan  of  its  drainage,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  search  for  a  broken  pipe.  If  not 
from  the  ground,  the  smell  may  be  from  some 
pipe  in  the  liouse ;  this  arises  from  imperfect 
junction,  especially  when  metal  pipes  are  joined 
on  to  earthenware,  or  from  the  pin-hoje  eating- 
away  of  metal  pipes.  Or  a  drain-pipe  may  be 
cjipked  (generally  through  '  settling '  at  a  joint 
occurring  in  an  ill-laid  .ind  badly-bedded  rpipe), 
and  decomposition,  be  going  on  in  its  retained 
contents.  Or  there  may  be  a  clogged  or  im- 
perfect trap  with  the  water  either  sacked  out 
of  it  or  becoming  thoroughly  charged  with  foetid 
effluvia.  In  the  latter  cases,  there  is  a  presump- 
tion that  the  ventilation  of  the  house-drain  is 
not  what  it  should  be. 

In  order  to  detect  any  of  these  conditions  it  is 
necessary  that  builders  should  alter  all  their 
plumbing  arrangements ;  at  present  they  try  to 
conceal .  everything,  so  tihat,  without  pulling  a 
house  to  pieces,  it  is.. impossible  to  examine  if 
pipes  and  traps  are  in  order.  Instead  of  this 
every  pipe  should  be  kept  out'of  walls  andaboya 
ground,  and  if  cased  with  wood,  the  case  should 
be  merely  bolted,  and  not<  nailed.  If  a  pipe 
must  be  carried  underground  it  should  be  laid  in: 
a  regular  channel  which  can  be  opened ;  but,,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  pipes  should'  be^  above  ground 
and  open  to  sight,  and  none  should  run  under 
houses.  The  sewage  and  foul  water  arrange- 
ments of  our  houses  will  never  be  satisfactory 
till  these  matters  are.  attended  to,  and  till  the 
examinatioii  of  every  pipe  about  the  house  can 
be  made  without  difSculty,  and  clogging,  or  air 
and  water  leakage  detected. 

In  closets  the  chief  points  of  leakage  are  the 
hprizontal  pipes  and  the  traps.  In  all  cases  the 
soil  pipe  should  be  ventilated  by  a  pipe  carried 
to  the-  open  air  at  some  point  away  from  win- 
dows. :■-.:_ 
.  Another  matter  to  be  guarded  against,  whether 
there  be  drain-smell  or  not  about  a  house,  is 
the  immediate  opening  of  the  cistern  overflow^ 
pipe,  or  of  the  usual  raiiiTWat^r  pipe,' into  the 
sewer  or  Iiouse-draja ;  the  common  practice  is 
to  open  them  into  the  sewer,  perhaps  with  a 
sigmoid  trap,  which,  however,  is  often  dry  at  the 
top  of  them,  ,  Then  sewer  air  passes  up  and 
enters  the  cistern;  or  rooms  which  happen  to  be 
near  the  top  of  tlie  rain-water  pipe.  All  these 
pipes  should  open  in  free  air  over  a  grating,  and 
if  every  householder  would  insist  on  the  builder 
attending  to  these  matters  the  chances  of  in- 
flow of  sewer  air  into  houses  would  be  moch 
lessened. 

Another,  third/point  of  importance  is  the  way 
in  which  the  products  of  gas-combustion  are 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  air  of  rooms.  Nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  usual  arrangement;  and, 
as  ga$-lights  might  be  made  a  valuable  means 
of  ventilation  if  tubes  were  arranged  to  cany 
off  the  burnt  gas,  the  present  plan  of  chandeliers 
is  not  only  hurtful,  but  involves  an  ignorant  waste 
of  useful  force. 

4.  Impurity  of  the  Water.^-'Wsitei  delivered 
to  a  house  may  become  impure  on  the  premises, 
usually  from  undeaned  uncovered  cisterns,  ab- 
sorption of  air  from  drains  by  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  aometimes  by  more  direct  leakage 
from  pipes  into  cisterns.  Lead  may  also  be  taken 
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gp    Tbe  remedial  ioi   tihese  ..conditions  are 
obyious,  r    ; 

5.  kiiai>;ii'esfi<>m  IJpokanUness  of  the  House. 
VTaUs  and  eeU'ings  all,  absiorb  impurities  ■which 
MO  giyen.out  again,  to  the  air,  and  often  become 
higUy  Hupregnated  -vrith  organic  matters.  The 
ffinks  o(  floojis  allow  matters  to  collect  below 
Sen,,  Wid  then  impure  ^ir  rises  inta  the  room. 
Or  furni""'^  >"*?  oarbour  dirt,  .and  thfls  con- 
tjBiwlly  .contaminate  the  air.  _       , 

,  ™  custom  of  re-papering  walls  without  oleau- 
iag, lie.old.  paper,  the  decomposition, of,  paste 
md  paper  op  damp  walls,  and  the  use  of,  arse- 
■  Lpigments,  jnaj.disengage  impurities.    ,Ip 


ffljQ^'BS.of  the  poor  which  are,  not  rqgulajly. 
^lutevashed,  the  half-cr^inbliDg.plaster  is  often 
^igUjr  9|iMged  with  aflimal!p^terial. .. 
iJliese  matters  are  to  be  aTojded  by  original 
g(ii^i(:oiistruction.,and,,.by  xonsffljit  cleanliness. 
Jtia  .great  3esid^ratum,to  make  walls  aS  im- 
psnoeable  material,  so  that  they  may  be  washed 
Wt)iciut.4ifficulty ;  biit,  at  present,  this  is  an 
iipensive  matter.  .;,.  :, 

^  theja  various  points,  which  are  really  ques- 
tioM  of  purity  of  air  and  water,  and  of  tempe- 
raturo  ftBdJ8ff*PBent  of  air,  are  properly  dealt 
ifithiliousea, must  be  healthy.  These  are.  con- 
ijtil)nii,Thich  are  not  difficult  to  secure  if  they 
we  .clearly  .muierst(4gd  .and.:  if  thrir^in^pgrtanc^ 
ii not undeiruted.  The  grea^t, point,  is  tp  have 
the  liouse-air  pure,  so  as  in  no  way  to  injure  or 
jema  thei  greatrfiijpbion  of  respiration.^-  -g  :i 

ipile  ve  look  ,tp  the  Municipality  or  LflgaJ. 
Sjinitary  Authority  to  kesp  the  outer  air  pure, 
ti^iaai.  of  doing. the  same  fgr  the  .houserair 
Wit  necessarily  fall  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iwm. 

.Viiu^.^gii^'isjics. — The  attention  now  paid  to 
I'jblie^Health  is  inji  large  degree  owing  to  the 
Ksfv^  collection  of  .the  statistics  of  births  and 
wl)S,  aadof  the  canses.of  death,  which  bave 
^ajjiiljilated  in  England  for  the  last  thirty-eight 
jeari.  It  may  truly  be  said,  indeed,  that  not 
fflljf  U  ^pope,  but  gradually,  the„pntire  world, 
m  bean  .iiiJuenced 'by  tbe  work  of  the  .Eegist  rar- 
^.epetal  pf  Engl(md.  We  are  now  able  to  de- 
termine the  limits  ofjnfiprtfjjty  and.  its  causes 
intli,  lOine.jMcisipn,  and,are  being  led.  towards 
Bfepting  tbe  causes  of  too  hi^h  a  deiath-rate. 
!  W.i^ef  -vital  statistics  .hearing  upon  public 
"Wiw .the detsrniination  of  the  birth-rate; 
SyTSfWaldeath-j^te ;.  of  death-rates  accord- 
*)io,Wi„age,  ^d4iseas,e;,a»d  of  the'beajth 
of  classes  of  the  cominunity,  as  judged  of  by  their 
ttplation  ,Qf  life  at  given  ages.  There  are 
PDJ  .pfjier  problems,  but.these  ^re  the  most 
Wrtapt.  The^cqllection  of  statistics  of  sick- 
?M8,  apart  froiii,?)ortality,  has  not  been  hitherto 
WP'TOl  on,i)ocQunt,of  the  difficulty  of  eollect- 

W™  Oata.nitih,sufflcient  accuracy.    See  Moe- 

Jmnu.  .  ' 

i.fe^poss  deatb-i^te,.!. without  ^distinction  of 
»«.!)tago,is  that  which  is  oompionly  used  to 
ap'M  the  health  of  a  town  or  district.  It  is, 
T^^  '»  bp.npderatood  that  it  is  but  an 
mHr*£'"iPf«=«'-^9tSa)ti. should  be  aceom- 
fZ"™  ,7  ft™er  analysis  of  mortality  accord- 
!k5w-k'^°^*''^*S'*''a''d  by, consideration  of 
°°  "'M-ja^  also,  lor  the  deaths  of  newly  born 


and  young  children  form  always  a  large  item  in 
the  list.    A&far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  general 
desJth'^rate  is  extr^mjelytuseful.    It  is  calculated 
on;  the  population,  which  in  Englaiud  is  ascer- 
tained ppsitively  by  census  every  teuyesrsj  and 
in  the  intervailsmay  be  very  fairly  estimated  from 
a  variety  of  data  ascertained  for  the  pa?tipular 
place  or  district.    It  was  in  view  of  gross  death- 
rates  invarious  districts  of  England  that  it  was 
assumed  in  .18^18,  when  the  first  Public  Health 
4.ct  was  passed,  that  in  this  country  the  public 
health  is  nowhere  satisfactory  if  the  d,esith-J!ate 
of  the  locality  exceed  23  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion.per.  annum.    And,und.er  tbe  provisions  of 
that  Act  the  General  Board  of  Health  consti- 
tuted by  it  was  empowered  to  send  an  inspector 
to  examine  into  the  hygienic  condition  of  amy 
locality,  Wfherein  thenumber  of  deaths  annually 
exceeded  this  .  rate.  I    It  would  now  seem  that 
the  number  proper  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
a  standard  for  such  a  purppse,  might  reasonably 
be  lowered  from  23  to  22  or  even  21,  Jjut  no 
legal  or  authoritative  statement- has  been  made 
of  late  years.     See  Mobtality,  , 

..  Further  investigation  of  mortality  statisljios 
according  to  age  and  disease  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  form, a  correct  notion  of  the  sflnita,ry 
state  of  ^ny  district.  Unexpected  results  are 
sbmetimes  brought  put,  as,  for.  example,  that  a 
general  high  death-rate  may  be  owing  entirely  to 
an  extrpmely  high,  infantile  mortality.  The  dis- 
eases ■which  oocasiori.  the  Jiigh  death-rate  will 
then  also,  appear,  ^ndwiUiniJieat^the  directions 
for  remediiil  measures.  The  child  death-rate  (that 
is,  the  death-rate  at  ages  belgw  five  years,  or  even 
for  every,  single  year  of  the  five,  calc)ilated  on 
the  pppulation  living  at  the  several  ages ;  pr  iif 
]^hatbe  i;ipt  known,  then  oikthe  gross. population) 
is  indeed  most,  necessary  to  be,  kno,-wn  in  every 
health-enquiry. ,  ,    '  ...  .       . 

Among  the  poor  population  of  pur  large  cities 
the  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
may  he,  found  to  constitute  half  of  the  tptal 
deaths  at  all  ag$s,  and  occasionally  in  some  bad 
districts, in  unhealthy  towns  the  deaths  of  chil- 
dren have  reached  60  per  cent.  of. the  total 
deaths,  whereas  in  all  Jlngland.  the  child  ileath,.' 
rate  (under  five  years)  is  but  40  per  cent,  pf 
the  total  4eath3,  and  in  healthy  districts  nnd 
good  families  is  below  this,  even  below  30  per 
cent,  pf  .total  deaths.  In  this  way  of  reckoning, 
however,  the.  excessive  mortality  of  infants  is 
obscured  by  an  excessive  mortality  among  Qlde.r 
people  ;  and  a,  better  measure  is  to  he  found  in 
the  rate  of  annual  mortality  among  100  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  living  in  a  community. 
Thus  measnred,  it  is, found  that  there  may  dis 
annually  only  four  among  the  betteir, classes,  and 
from  ten  up  to  the  immense  mortality  pf  twenty? 
six  in  the  worst  parts  of  pur  large  towns. 

How  wonderfully  the  child  death-rate  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  high  social  position  of  the 
parents,  which  implies  greater  care  of  the.  chil- 
dren,,is  strikingly  showjn  by  Mr.  Ansell's  very 
useful  tables  of  raprtality  an^ong  th^  upper 
classes. 

Of  100,000  children  born  alive  there  are  living 
at  the  end,  pf  their  fifth,  year  in  all  Engls.nd 
74,0p0,  (in  round  numbers  ;we  may  say  that  one 
quarter  bave  died),  among  tbe  '  upper  classes! 
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(lis  defined  by  Mr.  Ansell),  87,000  are  living  at 
the  fifth  year,  while  among  th6  peerage  not  less 
than  90,000  are  living.  As  a  contrast,  the  writer 
would  refer  to  a  street  in  Liverpool;  where  he 
found  the  death-rate  so  high  that  only  10,000 
children  would  be  living  at  the  end  of  five  years 
out  of  100,000  ;  OP  90  per  cent,  had  died  in  five 
years. 

The  determination  of  the  dieeases  producing  a 
given  mortality  is  also  a  necessary  part  of  all 
vital  st:itistics,  regarded  as  expressions  of  the 
public  health. 

The  chief  diseases  causing  mortality  under  five 
years  of  age  are  diarrhoea  and  convulsions  from 
bad  food ;  acute  chest-affections  from  cold  and 
exposure  and  vitiated  air;  and  the  contagious 
infantile  diseases.  The  mortality  from  these 
causes  is  of  course  greater  in  amount  among 
the  children  of  the  poor.  Among  older  people 
phthisis  and  chest-a%ctions,  and  from  time  to 
time  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases;  hold  the 
first  rank. 

The  degree  of  prevalence  of  the  infectious  or 
so-called  zymotic  diseases  must  be  always  care- 
fully noted,  but  there  are  many  other  preventible 
diseases 'quite  as  worthy  of  attention,  and  espe- 
cially the  acute  and  chronic  chest-affections 
which  are  largely  owing  to  removable  unhealthy 
sohditions  of  atinosph^i^  and  mode  of  life. 

The  calculations  necessary  to  bring  out  the  re- 
sult are  of  the  most  simple  kind  if  Qie  data  are 
known,  namely,  the  number  of  the  population,' 
and  of  persons  of  Various  sexes  and*  ages ;  the 
number  of  deaths,  the  sex  and  age  of  the  persons 
dying,  and  the  diseases  causing  the  mortality. 

The  national  census  furnishes  some  of  these 
figures,  and  the  medical  profession  contribute  the 
material  for  the  rest.  They  bear,  therefore,  a 
veiy  grfeat  responsibility ;  for  inaccuracy  of  re- 
cord by  them  may  greatly  affect  the  action  of  the 
community,  taken  on  the  faith  of  the  accuracy  qf 
the  statistics. 

Heretofore  statistics  of  mortality  alone  have 
been  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  sanitary 
physician  and  administrator,  and  their  utility 
has  been  unquestionable.  Such  statistics,  how- 
ever, are  necessarily  a  very  incomplete  measure 
of  the  influences  affecting  the  public  hisalth. 
When,  in  the  future,  it  shall  have  become  pos- 
sible to  make  proper  record  of  all  sickness, 
whether  fatal  or  not  fatal,  further  progress  in 
the  investigation  of  the  conditions  productive 
of  disease,  and  in  securing  for  the  xiommiinit^ 
the  most  healthful  circumstances  of  life,  will 
become  practicable. 

The  third  statistical  point  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  is  the  length  of  life  a  person  of  a 
given  age  may  expect  to  live.  This  so-call(si 
'  expectation  of  life'  or  'mean  after-lifetime'  is 
the  most  exact  test  of  the  general  health  of  a 
people.  It  is  one,  however,  which  can  only  be 
applied  at  long  intervals,  and  by  the  aid  of  very 
accurate  and  numerous  census  and  death  lists. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  applicable  as  a  daily  method 
of  determining  the  degree  of  health.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  at  the  present  time,  as  compared 
with  former  periods,  the  expectation  of  life  is 
improving  in  the  chief  European  countries,  and 
the  mean  age  at  death  is  also  greater  than 
formerly. 
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It  is  the  office,  then,  of  the  statistician,  by  hia 
study  of  the  distribution  of  disease  and  the 
incidence  of  mortality,  to  guide  towards  an 
appreciation  of  the  causes  thereof,  and  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
influence  public  health :  and  it  is  the  bu^inen 
of  the  sanitary  legislator  and  administrator  to 
give  due  recoguiuon  to  those  natural  laws  in 
their  endeavours  to  maidtaia  the  health  and  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  struggle  with 
disease  and  death  is  never-ending,  but  is  not 
indecisive.  It  is  remarkable  how  steadily  public 
health  has  improved  with  each  new  advance  in 
wise  legislation.  In  no  case  has  disappointment 
resulted,  and  in  some  instances  the  good  results 
have  been  really  surprising.  Much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  and  many  sanitary  problems  wait 
for  solution  ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  late 
years  makes  us  confident  that  greater  effects 
still  will  follow  as  the  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  disease  becomes  more  precise,  and  tho  tech- 
nical means  of  prevention  are  more  efficiently 
applied.' 

E.  A.  Paekbs. 

FtrSBIIiX!  (puer,  a  boy). — This  word  is  as- 
sociated in  medicine  with  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur when  it  is  exaggerated,  possessing  the  cha- 
racters heard  over  the  lungs  in  a  healthy  child. 
See  Feysical  Examination. 

FUBBFEBAXi  SISEASSS.— The  diseases 
associated  with  parturition,  which  fall  for  con- 
sideration in  the  present  article,  are: — 1.  Puer- 
peral Convulsions ;  2.  Puerperal  Fever ;  3.  Puer- 
peral Peritonitis ;  and  i.  Puerperal  Thrombosis 
and  Embolism.  Certain  other  pathological  con- 
ditions of  equal  importance,  occurring  during 
the  puerperal  state,  are  more  conveniently  dis- 
cussed under  their  several  special  names.  See 
Pelvic  Abscess  ;  Pelvic  Cellulitis  ;  Pelvic 
Peritohitis  ;  and  Phlsohasia  Dolens.  Puer- 
peral insanity  is  described  in  the  article  Ik- 
sanity,  Varieties  of. 

1.  Puerperal  Convulsions.— Stnon.  :  Puer- 
peral Eclampsia;  Fr.  Convulsions  des  f emmet 
enceintes  et  en  couche;  Get.  Eklampsie  in  der 
Schwangerschaft  und  ipi  Wbohenbett. 

DEPisrrioif. — A  pecular  kind  of  epileptiform 
convulsions,  characterised  by  Iqss  of  conscious- 
ness and  of  sensibility,  together  with  tonic  and 
clonic  spasms ;  occurring  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  during  labour,  or  after  delivery ;  and 
causing  great  danger  to  the  lives  of  both  mother 
and  child,.. 

jEtiology.— The  frequent  association  of  this 
disorder  with  albuminuria  had  till  lately  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  result  of  uraemia. 
More  recent  observations,  however,  have  thrown 
a  doubt  upon  this  doctrine.  Many  cases  imve 
been  observed  in  which  albumen  was  present  in 
large  quantity  without  convulsions  oeonrring ; 
and  others  in  which  the  eclamptic  attacks  took 
place  without  any  albumen,  or  a  mere  trace  only, 
being  present, 

Ti^ube  and  Bosenstein  have  referred  tho 
causation  of  the  convulsions  to  acute  cerebral 

.  ■  This  article,  whiob  was  written  by  Dr.  Farkes  bafon 
hia  lamented  death,  has  been  revised,  uid  a  few  jKvm^tfl 
LiiSbrted.  marked  C  ],  by  Dr.  George  Buchanan. 
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msmia,  resulting  from  changes  in  the  Hood 
incidental  to  pregnancy,  the  watery  condition  of 
theblood  being  associated  with  increased  tension 
of  the  arterial  system.  More  recently,  Dr.  Angus 
Maodonald,  of  Edinburgh,  has  pointed  out  that 
he  has  discovered  by  post-mortem  examination, 
extreme  anaemia  of  tlie  cerebro-spinal  centres, 
withcongestion  of  the  meninges,  -without  oedema. 
He  attributes  the  convulsive  attacks  to  irritation 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre  from  an  anaemic  condi- 
tionof the  blood,  produced  by  the  retention  in  it 
of  eierementitious  matters  which  should  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

SiMPTOjis.— Although  frequently  the  convul- 
sions occur  suddenly,  no  previous  indications 
liaving  been  observed,  still  on  inquiry  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  certam  premonitory 
symptoms  have  been  present.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  these  is  headache,  sometimes  very  in- 
tense, generally  frontal.  Derangement  of  vision 
is  another  grave  indication.  An  important  sign 
Then  present  is  oedema,  which  may  attract 
notice  by  puffiness  of  the  face,  especially  of 
the  eyelids,  and  should  immediately  suggest  an 
examination  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  of  the 
urine. 

Wlien  the  convulsive  seizure  occurs  it  cannot 
be  mistaken.  The  eyes  first  become  fixed,  and 
rapid  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
OKurs,  with  rolling  of  the  eyeballs,  the  pupils 
hsinglost  under  the  upper  eyelids.     The  face 
becomes  turned  first  towards  one  shoulder,  then 
lowaids  the  other.    The  convulsions  rapidly  ex- 
tend to  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  after  a  short 
period  of  tonic  contraction  violent  clonic  spasms 
occur.   The  face  becomes  livid,  the  tongue  is 
protruded,  and,  if  care  be  not  taken,  it  is  lacerated 
by  the  teeth,  (colouring  the  frothy  saliva  which 
hna  been  emitted  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
The  thumbs  become  clenched  in  the  palms,  and 
Tiolent  jietkings  of  the  arms  occur,  whilst  the 
mnsdeS  of  the  face  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
'dbntortions.  Sometimes  involuntary  evacuations 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum  occur  during  the  fit. 
There  is  total  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensation. 
a&tx  a  few  minutes  the  symptoms  gradually 
InMde ;  a  longer  interval  occurs  between  the 
clonic  muscular  contractions  ;  the  face  losfes  its 
lifidity  I  and  the  breathmg  becomes  more  tran- 
quili  After  the  first  fit  has  passed  off  the  patient 
may  recover  her  consciousness ;  but  if  another 
occur  vrith  Rapidity,  and  very  little  time  elapses 
between  the  paroxysms,  death  may  soon  super- 
vene.  Where  there  is  a  considerable  time  be- 
tween the  attacks,  it  may  be  many  hours  or  d^ys 
before  consciousness  is  Restored,  and  recovery 
takes  plaee.    A  remarkable  feature  of  this  dis- 
^  order  is  that  *hen  the  patient  becomes  sensible, 
Md  is  restored  tBhealth,  she.  has  invariably  no 
recollection  of  what  occurred  not  only  during 
her  illness,  but  for  some  time  preceding  the  fits. 
™  miter  has  qbserved  the  case  of  a  woman 
nose  puffy  face  attracted  his  notice  in  the  City 
Of  tadoniLying-in  Hospital  the  morning  after 
ner  labour;  there  was  oedema  of  the  ankles,  and 
™,«nne  contained  abundance    of  albumen. 
J*'™?  "marked  that  it  was  a  wonder  she  had 
I    ,™4ognvul8ions,  he  was  summoned  to  find 
,""*«  condition  within  a  few  houiS.    .She 
-"  ™»«t08e  for  three  days,  and  on  subsequent 


inquiry  she  had  no  recollection  of  being  taken  in 
labour  or  of  being  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case.  i 

Pbosnosis. — This  depends  upon  ths  severity 
and  frequency  of  the  paroxysms.  It  is  gener- 
ally considered  that  one  in  every  three  or  four 
cases  proves  fatal.  The  mortality  has  probably 
diminished  of  late  years,  since  indiscriminate 
venesection  has  been  abolished,  and  other  treat - 
.ment  adopted. 

Tbmatment. — The  treatment  of puerperalcon- 
vuls'ious  depends  greatly  upon  the  period  i*  re- 
lation to  labour  at  which  the  eclamptic  attack 
occurs.  Generally  the  paroxysms  in  themselves 
are  sufficient  to  provoke  labour,  and  if  this  pro- 
ceed well,  it  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  own 
course ;  officious  manipulation  is  apt  to  increase 
the  severity  of  the  fits.  Under  some  circum- 
stances, however,  the  induction  of  premature 
labour  is  necessary ;  or  it  may  be  expedient  to 
deliver  as  soon  as  possible  when  labour  has 
commenced.  Venesection,  which  used  to  be  the 
universal  treatment,  is  now  very  rarely  adopted. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  is  un- 
doubtedly called  for;  in  women  of  plethoric 
habit,  with  congested  face,  and  full  pulse,  show- 
ing much  arterial  tension,  it  will  probably  be 
found  of  great  benefit. 

Compression  of  the  carotids,  first  recommended 
by  Trousseau  in  the  convulsions  of  infants,  has 
been  successfully  adopted  by  Dr.  Playfair  in 
puerperal  eclampsia. 

As  soon  as  the  attack  commences  it  is  well  to 
administer  an  aperient,  if  possible. 

The  treatment  which  has  of  late  been  found 
most  serviceable  is  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, which  nob  only  modifies  the  force  of  the 
attacks,  but  appears  in  a  marvellous  way  to 
dimmish  their  frequency.  It  should  be  freely 
administered  on  the  first  symptoms  of  the  attack, 
and  its  effect  should  be  kept  up  until  the  fit  has 
entirely  subsided. 

Chlor&l  alone,  or  in  combination  with  bromide 
of  potassium,  may  be  administered  by  the  mouth 
or  rectum,  often  with  great  advantage.  This 
may  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  further  continu- 
ance of  the  chloroform  inhalation.  The  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia,  which  has  been 
condenmed  by  some  on  account  of  the  renal 
condition,  has,  nevertheless,  been  frequently 
found  ihost  efficacious,  notwithstanding  a  large 
amount  of  albuminuria  being  present,  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  a  more  extended  trial  in  pro- 
longed cases. 

2.  Puerperal  Fever.  —  Synon.  :  Childbed 
fever  ;  Puerperal  Septicsemia ;  Fr.  Fiivre  puer- 
perale ;  Ger.  Puerperalfieber ;  Kmdhettfieber. 

Definition. — A  continued  fever,  occurring 
in  connection  with  child-birth ;  often  associated 
with  local  lesions  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  or  peri- 
neum ;  and  caused  by  the  absorption  of  septic 
matter,  not  infrequently,  arising  from  the  reten- 
tion of  portions  of  placenta  or  membrane,  or  from 
a  putrid  fcetus.  ' 

.S!Tioi.OQY. — Puerperal  fever  occurs  not  only 
epidemically  but  endemically,  especially  in  lying- 
in  hospitals ;  and  is  communicable  by  contagion. 
Specialsonrces  from  without  are  cadaveric  matter 
conimtmicated  by  the  hands  of  the  practitioner 
after  making  post-mortem    examinations,  and 
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septic  matter  eojivsjed  by  nurses  pn  their.ljaftds 
or  on  sponges.  Prolonged  mental  distress,  and 
an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  from  -want 
0/  tfqod,  predispose  to  it.  ,  Puerperal  feyer  may 
hp  produced  by  the  contact  of  other  diseases, 
especially  erysipelas,  which  in  some  respects 
bears  a,  clps^  analogy  to  it^  a  projuinentcharac^ 
teristic  of  both  being  a  peculiar  diSuse  inflanir 
mation ;  in  one  the  part  affected'  being  the  skin 
and  connective  tissue,  in  the  other  the  seat  being 
the  uterus,  uterine  reins,  .and  peritoneum. 

Anatomical  Chaeaotbbs. — These  differ  very 
greatly  according  to  the  duration  of  the  fever, 
and  the  parts  of  the  body  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease. In  some  rapidly  fatal  .cases  pf  a  mEklignant 
type  nothing  has  been  found  but.  a  peculiar 
alteration  in  the  blood — a  great  increase  in  the 
white  corpuscles;  a  diminution  in  the  red 
blood-cells ;  an  increase  also  in  the  fibrine  and 
extractive'  matters,  lactic  acid  and  fat ;  and  fre- 
quenily  traces  of  bile-pigment. 

Generally,  however,  locallesions  exist,  and  if 
these  are  seen  after  death,  in  the  shape  of  lacera- 
tions in  the  genital  tract,  they  irill  present  an 
unhealthy  appearance,  theii?  edges  being  swollen 
and  (Edematous,.  The  uterine  surface  is  generally 
found  intensely  inflamed,  softened,  and  occa- 
sionally in  a  state  of  slough,  'the  results  of  in- 
flamniation  may^alsq  be  found  in  the  veins, 
pareiiehyma  pf  the  uterus,  and  connective  tissue 
around  it ;  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatics,  so  large 
and  numerous  at  f»his  time,  pusbeing  frec[uently 
discovered  in  these  vessels,  l^he  peritoneum  is 
nearly  always  affected  j  it  may  be  only  congested 
in,  patches,  but  is  generally  universally  so;  the 
intestines  may  all  be  glued  together ;  and  t)ie  sac 
may  contain  more  or  less  serum  or  sero-pus,  with 
flaky  Ijrmph.  Inflammatory  swelling,  softening, 
or  abscesses  may  be  found  almost  an^'T^here,  in 
the  uterine  wall,  ovaries,  kidneys,  spleen,  liver, 
lungs„  muscles,  and  connective  tissue.  .  Effusion 
into  all  the  serous  cavities  may  >rise,  and  pus 
may  be  discovered  around,  o?  even  within,  the 
joints.  An  embdlus  may  be  found,  a  fragment 
of  infected  thrombus  having  escaped. 

Symptoms. — In  no  disease  do  (;he  'symptoms 
vary  more  than  in  this,  depending  upon  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever,  and  the  localises  attacked  by 
the  poison.  The  fever  generally  originates  within 
three  or  four  days  after  delivery,  thdugh  some- 
times later.  Frequently  there  is,  first  of  all,  great 
d'eipression,  with  headache ;  sqmetimes  the  first 
syiuptora  is  a  rigor.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid 
and  feeble,  130  or  more  per  minute.  The  tem- 
perature rije^  to  103°  Fahr.,  or  higlier..  The 
skin  is  generally  hot  and  dry.  'yomiting  fre- 
quently occurs  early,  the  ejelcta  being  like  coffeer 
grouiids,  and  of  a  peculiar  odOur.  Diarrhoea  is 
often  very  troublesome,  the  evacuations  being 
hprribly  fetid.  The  tongue  soon  becomess  coated 
with  a.  heavy  fur,  later  on  becoining,  dry  >nd 
raspy ;  and  sordes  appear  on  the  lips.  There  is 
often  acute  pain,  with  tenderness  and  swflling,. 
of  the  abdomen;  but  peritonitis  with  efliisipn 
may  occurwithoutanycrf  these  aymptoms,.  Some- 
times the  swollen,  tender  uterus  can  bo  felt  in 
the  bypogastrium.  The  lochia  are  generally  sup- 
preBsed,and  the  secretion  of  milk, arrested,  though 
sometimes  the  mammae  are  hard  and  painful. 
As  a  rule  the  intellect  is  unimpaired,  though  low 


muttering  delirium  frequently,  precedes  de^tl). 
The  breathing  is  short  and  hurried.  Pneumonia^ 
pleurisy,  pr  pericarditis  occasionally  ensue. 
Jaundice  or  albuminuria  may  be  present,  ^he 
joints  may  swell  and  suppurate  ;  and  abscesses 
may  fpriu  in  aiiy  part  of  the  bpdy,  sometimes  in 
the  eye. 

,  CouRSB  AND  T;eeminatiok8.  ,  -;Tr  The  diseas^ 
genei^^ily  runs  a. rapid  course,  terminating fataljy 
within  a  week.  The  pulse  becomes  mpre  aijd 
more  rapid  and  feeble  ;  the  breathing  more 
hurried  and  panting ;  tympanites  sets  in ;  a  cold 
clammy  sweat  breaks  put;  finally  hiccough,  sub- 
sultus,  and  Ipiif  muttering  delii:iumcpjneonjTyith 
frequently  incessapt  vomiting;  and  the  patjent 
sinks  from  exhaustion. 

Tebatment. — 1.  PrnphtfUuiiUi. — Tljis  is  of  Jtli^ 
utmost  importance,  peeping  in  mind  the  sourqe^ 
of  the  disease,  it  behoves  the  practitioner  to 
avoid  every  means  of  communicating  septiq 
matter  to  the  patient,  either  personally  oy  by 
the  nurse.  If  possible  to  arrange  it,  the  genital 
organs  should  never  be  touched,  fpr  the  purposes 
of  examination  or  otherwise,  wiihout  the  hands 
having  bqen  first  thoroughly  rinsed  in  a  solut^ion 
of  pure  carbolic  acid  (1  to  20).  All  sppnj[(B^ 
should  be  permanently  kept  in  a  similar  solution ; 
and  all  instruments,  such  as  vaginaj  syringes  or 
catheters,  be  thoroughly  soaked  j^  the  s^me  ber 
fore  use.  Instead  of  cold  cream,  a  preparation 
containing  1  drachm  of  absolute  carbolic  acid  to 
2|qz.,6f  beuzoated  Ijrd  shouldbe  epiployed.for 
lubricating.  The  utmost  care  should  jie  observed, 
to  avoid  the  smallest  piece. of  the  flacenta  or 
membrane  being  left  within  the  uterus.  Subse- 
quently all  washings  or  syringingspf  the  genitals 
should  be  perfprrnqd  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  ,(1 ,  to  40).  The  practitioner  should  order 
all  these  preparation^  to  be  in  the  house  previous 
to  the  expected  time  of  delivery. 

2.  General. — The  general,  treatment  varies 
Tfith  the.pharacter  pf  the  disease.  At  first  aq- 
tive  antiphlogistjq  re^^edieB  maybe  indiqatedj 
and  in  some  cases  loc^l  depletion,  by  leeches,  in 
others  blisters.  Drugs,  suqh  as  yeratrum  viride 
(much  employed  in  America),  aconjte,  digjtalis, 
or  salicylic  acid,  jaay  be  useful  in  lowering  the 
temperature.  The  internal  administration  of 
turpentine  has  been,  highly  extollqti;  this,  drug 
is  often  Teiy  efficacious  when  applied  on  hot 
flannel  to  the  abdomen,  or  used  as  an  enema 
where  there  is  much  tg^npanites.  Opium,  or 
morpliia,  is  invariably  dei^anded  to  subdue  rest- 
lessness, all^y  pain,  and  ipduce  sleep.  Laudar 
num,  applied  in  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  is 
sometimes  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  'When, 
however,  there  Js  much  tenderness  and,  distenT 
sion,  a  paste  comppsed  of  twp  parts  of  extract 
of  belladonna  to  one  of  glycerine,  brushed  thickly  , 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  will  be  p^<^fel;able, 
Quinine  is  often  pf, great  value  in  di^ninishing  the 
fever;  itmaybegivenjndosesof  10  or  IS.grams 
night  .and  inoming.  -  /Warburg's  tincture  may 
answer  still  better.  The  antiseptic  douche  should 
never  be  .omitted ;  and  a  long  vaginal  tube  should 
be  employed,  so  as  to  ensure  the  fluid  passing 
within  the  uterus.^  If  used  warm  it  is  often  very 
comforting,  especially  when  the  discharges  are 
fetid.  I»  cases  of  a  more  chronic  type,  where 
diarrhcea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  tincture  of 
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njrchlorida  of  iron  in  large  doses,  20  to  30 
Suiimi,  is  sometimes  very  serviceable.  One  of 
the  mosti  important  elements  in  the  treatment  of 
flas  eihsiuting  disease  is  the  frequent  adminis- 
twtioii  of  nutritious  food  and  stimulants — strong 
l»of.tea,  milk,  eggs,  champagne,  or  brandy— in 
mill  quantities  at  short  i.nterval3.  In  cases  of 
obitinate  vomiting  recourse  must  be  had  to  nu- 
ttientjinemata-,  The  most  abundant  supply  of 
t)a\i  liir  that  can  be  admitted  Trith  safety  should 
^eiecured. 

H  is  impossible  to  map  out  any  distinct  line 
of  trefitment  for  puerperal  fever.  Bach  case 
must  bo  combated  according  to  its  individual 
mptoms,  and  demands  constant  attention ;  for, 
(liongh  the  disease  is  fearfully  fatal,  some  of  the 
most  apparently  hopeless  cases  recover. 

3,?uerperal  Peritonitis.— This,  thpughone 
of  tlio  most  frequent  cpmplipatipAS  -of  puerperal 
fever,  sometimes  occurs  independently  of  it, 
other  syinptoms  than  those  consequent  upon  the 
local  inflammatory  attack  being  ahsent. 

AuiTOMicAL  Cbabactbbs. —  Tile  post-mortem 
appearances,  associated  with  puerperal  perito- 
nitis, diffir  only  from  those  described,  in  oon- 
'  nection  with  puerperal  septicaemia  inasmuch  as 
they  are  conttned  to  the  peritoneal  cavity.  There 
will  probably  be  found  an  abundance  erf  effused 
senunorsero-pus,  and  fla,ky  lymph,  intense  con- 
gestion of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  abdominal 
viscera  willhere  and  there  be  glued  tpgether. 
Theatems  will  probably  be  found  pretematu- 
mllysoft.  .  _, 

Si«PTOMS.— Generally  within,  a  week  foUo'W- 
iig  deliven!  a  well-marked  rigor  occurs,  followed 
byfeWeidisturbance.  The  patient  complains 
W  acute  pain  in  tte  lower  part  of  t^ie  abdomen, 
at  flist  in  one  particular  spot,  but  soon  spreading 
over  a  larger  area.  The  thighs  become  flexed 
onj^e  abdomen  to  relieve  the  tension ;  the  belly 
bMomesmuch  swoUeni  and  exeessively_  tender ; 
and  there  are  generally  much  t^rmpanites  and 
obstinate  constipation.  The  pulse  isVery.cha- 
lacteristic,  being  quick,  wiry,  and  incompressible. 
Vomiting  soon  sets  in.  If  f^he  disease  do  not 
give  way,  the  abdomen  becomes  more  swollen 
ail  tense,  and  no  pressure  upon  it  can  be  borne. 
Sveiything  that  is  taken  is  vomited ;  the.  pulse 
becomes  more  rapid  and  feeble ;  the  tongue  is 
iyand  raspy;,  the  constipation  gives  way  to 
diarrhea ;  the  sUn ;  l^ecqmes  clammy,  and  the 
utremities  cold ;  and  the  patient  dies. 

TssAiHENT.— The  application,  of  leeches  to 
the  abdomen,  inunediately  the  tenderness  is  com- 
pWned  of,  may  be  of  much  service  in  subduing 
the  local  inflammation,  and  allaying  pam.  Opium 
« tie  drng  of  aU  qthers  to.be  relied  upon.  Hot 
fomentations  and  conntpp-irritants,  such  as  tur- 
pntine,  often  give  ^eat.relirf.  In  the  first  stage  a 
Mpious  enema  of  thin  gruel  with  castor-oij,  to  ob- 
™  a  free  action  of  the  bowels,  should  be  given. 
Where  there  is  much  tympanites,  the  addition  of 
tepentine  may  be  of  benefit  in  dispelling  the 
1 1*  V  ^  ™'°'''''S  prevent  nourishment  being 
taken  by  the  mouth,  it  should  be  administered 
P"  f«(i«i, 

I'  ^eiperal  ThromljosiB  and  Embolism. 
,  l«B^iii0K.— The  occurrence  of  a  blood-clot 
j°™  "?«  side  of  the  heart  or  pulmonary  ar- 
MBes,  either  formed  in  litti  or(K>nveyed  there 
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from  a  distance  by  the  blood-current,  often  givinj! 
rise  to  suddei)  death  after  delivery, 

Anatomicai.  Cuasacters,— The  condition  of 
the  blood  in  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state 
renders  it  liable  to  form  a  coagulum,  and  this 
may  occur  in  distant  vessels,  li  is  well  known 
that  in  the  late)?  mppths  of  pregnancsy  the  amount 
of  fibrin  in  the  bLood  is  very  greatly  increased. 
Together  with  this  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
the  blood  from  uterine  hemorrhage  produces  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  which  causes  a  great  pre- 
disposit^ion  to  thrombosis.  If,  therefore,  such 
having!  occurred  in .  distant  vessels,  a  portion  of 
coagulum  become  detached,  and  be  carried  away 
till  it  l^each  the  pulmonary  arteries,  embolism  is 
the  result,  and  this  is  one  xif  the  great  causes  of 
sudden  death  o(»Urring  after  parturition,  It  has 
been  shown,  however,  thatpulinonary  thrombosis 
may  occur  independently  of  embolism ;  large,  firm, 
deeolpurised;  coagula  hare  been  found,  onpoii-r 
mortem  examination,  occupying  the  right  side  oif 
the  heart  and  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries,  which  have  evidently  formed  there, 
all  traces  gf  thrombosis  elsewhere  being  absent. 

Symj^oms.— rThese  are  common  both  to  eaj- 
bolism  and.  pulmonary  thrombosis.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized 
wiUi  severe  dyspnoea  ;.she  starts  up  and  gasps  for 
breath;  the  face  in  some  cases  has  been  described 
lis  pale,  in  others  livid.  &he  feels  she  is  dying, 
and  '^11^  °^^  ^°i^  ^^ii^ !  the  pulse  becomes  almost 
imperceptible ;  and  generally  death  occurs  very 
rapidly.  In  some  cases,  however,  jn  which  tho 
dot  is  not  .sufficiently  large  to  entirely  obstruct 
the  circulatioii  in  the; lungs,  it  appears  that  ab- 
sorption niay  ultimately  take  place  and  recovery 
ensue.  I^r.  Playfair  has  published  some  ctises 
which  support  this  theory. 

Trbaivbnt. — In  almost  every  case  so  rapidly 
fatal  is  the  seizure  that  there  is  no  tiine  to  think 
of  treatment.  When,  however,  the  attack  is  not 
so  terribly  rapid  in  its  termination,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  rally  the  patient,  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  ether, 
or  ammonia,  if  at  hand.  The  most  perfect,  rest 
must  be  enjoined,  so  as  to  prevent,  the  coagulum 
from  becoming  dislodged,  and  to  promote  its 
absorption.  Br.  Kichs^son  has  recommended 
liquor  ammoniae  in  large  doses,  with  a  view  of 
dissolving  the  fibrin.  Clem^t  Godson. 

PTTBRPEBAL  INSANITY.  See  In- 
sanity, Varieties  of. 

FUIiIiNA,  in  Austria. — Sulphated  waters. 
See  JIinbeai,  Watebs. 

PULMQNABY  APOPLBXT.— A  term 
for  a  certain  form  of  hemorrhage  into  the  lungs. 
See  Lungs,  Hsemorrhage  into. 

.  FUXUONABT  DISEASES.    SeeLmaa, 
Diseases  of. 

PXTLMONABY  TESSEIiS,  Diseases  of. 
The  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  more 
especially  the  veins,  enjoy  a  considerable  immu-. 
nity  from  disease.  Primary  affections  of  these 
are  of  most  exceptional  occurrence,  and  the.qauses 
leading  to  their  being  secondarily  involved  are 
not  numerous.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
this.  The  pulmonary  arteries  rarely  present  those 
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iiseased  states  which  are  of  frequent  oceurrence 
in  the  arteries  of  the  systemic  circulation,  and 
are  not  even  as  commonly  affected  as  the  sys- 
temic reins,  -with  which  they 'somewhat  more 
closely  agree  in  point  of  structure,  and  in  the 
kind  of  blood  carried  by  them.  The  portal  vein, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  pnl'monary  artery  in 
other  respects  besides  its  plan  of  distribution, 
would  appear  to  be  similarly  free.  Por  these 
reasons  affections  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  are 
rather  of  pathological  interest  than  clinical  im- 
portance ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  not 
to  be  recognised  during  life,  or,  if  so,  are  beyond 
the  application  of  any  treatment.  The  trunk  of 
the  artery,  and  especially  the  orifice  in  the  right 
ventricle,  is  singularly  liable  to  present  congenital 
abnormalities,  which  are  treated  of  in  the  article 
Heart,  Malformations  of. 

1.  Inflammation.  —  .SItiologt.  —  Arteritis 
affecting  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Previous  to 
birth  it  seems  to  be  more  liable  to  exist  than 
subsequently,  and  some  of  the  congenital  defor- 
mities of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  ralve  are 
to  be  attributed  to  it.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  been  offered  of  the  greater  tendency 
of  the  right  heart  and  vessels  to  inflammation 
before  birth,  and  of  the  left  side  and  aorta  sub- 
sequently. After  birth  it  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  such  acute  blood-diseases  as 
pyemia,  or  with  those  pyrexial  states  which  are 
apt  to  assume  a  septic  character,  as  scarlet  fever. 
Very  rarely  cases  are  met  with  where  no  cause 
can  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  said  that  whilst 
syphilis  favours  arteritis  in  the  aorta,  chronic 
alcoholism  predisposes  to  its  development  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Emboli,  especially  if  of  a 
putrid  character,  which  have  become  lodged  in 
branches  of  the  vessel,  are  very  liable  to  set  up 
inflammation  in  the  contiguous  walls. 

ANATOMicAt,  CHAitACT2ES.— These  correspond 
with  the  usual  characters  of  arteritis.  The  pro- 
cess begins  in  the  sub-epithelial  layer  of  the 
inner  coat,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
variety  of  connective  tissue,  which  consists  of 
fibres,  fusiform  flbre-cells,  and  homogeneous 
material ;  these  constituents  being  developed  in 
varying  proportions,  and  forming  patches  of  grey 
gelatinous  or  semi-cartilaginous  material.  The 
formation  of  pus  and  abscesses  within  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  and  their  subsequent  rupture 
into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  are  practically 
unkuown.  The  valves  at  the  commencement  of 
the  vessel  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, but  it  has  been  seen  in  the  main  trunk 
of  the  vessel.  When  the  vessels  have  becpipe 
much  dilated,  as  from  extreme  mitral  stenosis, 
the  walls  thus  thinned  are  liable  to  undergo 
changes  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  character 
(tee  Arteeies,  Diseases  of).  Thisstate  is  Oiily 
demonstrable  alter  death  ;  during  life  it  is  not 
recognised,  except  the  valves  be  a|Feeted,  byany 
known  signs  or  symptoms,  and  a  diagnosis  of 
its  existence  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted. 
Under  such  circumstances  no  plan  of  treatment 
can  be  laid  down. 

2.  Degenerations. — (o)  Athermna. — This,  as 
in  the  systemic  arteries,  occurs  in  two  forms. 
The  one  form  is  a  sequence  of  inflammation,  when 
the  patches  of  grey  translucent  material  above- 
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mentioned  undergo  fatl^  degeneration,  and,  as 
Virchow  pointed  out,  tend  to  ulcerate,  whilst 
similar  patches  in  the  aorta  are  more  liable  to 
calcify.  The  other  form  consists  in  a  fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  intima  with- 
out any  previous  inflammation,  and  occurring  as 
part  of  a  general  atheroma  of  all  the  vessels.  Ir 
is  in  vessels  whose  structure  has  been  much 
altered  by  distension  that  atheroma  is  most  fre> 
quently  seen.  Calcification  of  the  atheromatous 
areas  is  not  unknown.  No  symptoms  are  to 
be  referred  to  this  condition,  though  Br.  Walshe 
suspects  that  'in  some  instances  it  aids  in  the 
production  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.' 

( i)  Albumitwid  deffeneration.— This  has  becE 
recorded  as  having  been  seen  in' the  muscular 
coat  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

3.  Ulceration. — As  already  said,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vessel-walls  very  rarely  extends  to 
ulceration  of  the  inner  coat,  but  owing  to  the 
extreme  frequency  of  ulcerative  destruction  of 
the  lung-tissue,  the  intra-pulmonary  branches 
of  the  vessels  are  constantly  involved.  Phthisis 
of  whatever  kind,  abscess,  or  gangrene  of  the 
lungs,  will  each  in  their  progress  invade  the 
vessels,  the  walls  of  which,  though  offerings  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  destructive  process, 
sooner  or  Liter  yield,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
fatal  haemorrhage,  though  very  frequently  a  lo>s 
of  blood  is  prevented'  by  blacking  up  of  the 
vessels  with  coagula. 

4.  Dilatation  and  Anenrism. — Anatomical 
Characters. — Varying  changes  of  abnormal  dis- 
tension are  not  unusual,  occurring  in  both  sexes 
and  in  all  ages  beyond  childhood,  and  are  esti- 
mated as  forming  3  per  cent,  of  aneurisms  of 
all  kinds.  The  dilatation  may  affect  the  trunk 
uniformly;  and  an  extreme  case  has  been  re- 
corded where  the  circumference  of  the  vessel  at- 
tained 6^  inches,  the  normal  average  being  taken 
at  3J  inches.  Or,  limited  in  extent,  the  bulging 
fdrms  a  sacculated,  or,  more  rarely,  a  dissecting 
aneurism  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  from  the  size 
of  a  walnut  to  a  pea,  or  even  smaller,  these  latter 
being  frequehtly  multiple.  The  conditions  which 
lead  to  these  alterations  in  the  normal  calibre  of 
the  vessel  are : — (a)  Those  causing  a  diminished 
resistance  of  their  coats  to  the  blood-pressure, 
especially  if  this  be  increased,  which  is  often 
the  case,  by  obliteration  of  some  vessels,  and  con- 
sequent rise  in  tension  in  the  remaining  ones, 
or  by  general  obstruction,  such  as  mitral  stenosis 
or  emphysema  would  cause.  (A)  Those  changes 
in  the  lung-structures  which  diminish  the  sup- 
port of  the  vessels,  and  so  allow  of  their  yielding. 
The  results  of  arteritis  and  atheroma  will  furnish 
the  first  condition,  and  ulceration  and  destruction 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue  will  provide  the  latter. 
The  walls  of  true  aneurisms  may  be  thicker  or 
thinner  than  those  of  the  healthy  vessel,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  their  contents  are  never  lami- 
nated coagula,  even  in  the  largest,  but  always 
fresh  clots. 

'  An  extreme  case  of  distension  of  the  pulmo- 
nary reins  is  recorded  {Dublin  Journal,  1832), 
especially  the  left,  where  the  vessels  were  di- 
lated to  four  times  their  normal  size,  owing  tu 
extensive  obstructions  at  their  openings  into  tlii 
left  auricle. 
Stuftohs. — When  the  main  trunk  of  the 
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tralmonary  artery  is  the  seat  of  an  aneurismal 

tumour,  there  are  the  usual  signs  of  pulsation 

ind  prominence  in  Tariable  degrees,  most  marked 

tothe  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  intercostal 

jpauej  over  the  same  area  a  systolic  bruit  of  a 

lupeificial  quality  is  to  be  lieardj  not  conducted 

above  the  sternum  or  clavicles  j  and  »■  systolic 

thrill  is  to  bo  felt.  There  is  also  aooentoation  of 

the  second  sound,  -with  the  signs  of  hypertrophy 

of  the  right  ventricle.    Should  the  tumour  be  of 

my  considerable  size,  it  will  give  rise  to  those 

conditions  which  commonly  follow  an  obstruction 

to  the  pulmonary  circulation — namely,  lividity, 

dyspnoea,  cough,  and   general   anasarca,    with 

scanty,  high-coloured  urine.    In  an  exceptional 

case  pallor  of  the  face  was  noticed.  Pain  behind 

the  sternum,  and  headache  also  exist.    Since  the 

greater  part  of  the  artery  is  included  within  the 

pericardium,  it  is  into  that  sac  that  rupture  will 

probably  occur.  '  _  •       _ 

Ihe  small  aneurisms  of  the  intra-pulmonic 
branches  giv^  rise  to  no  known  symptoms  until 
hamoptysis'indicates  their  rupture. 

BiiOKOSis. — An  aneurism  of  thetrunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  may  have  to  be.  distinguished 
from  a  similar  affection  of  the  aorta,  or  from 
a  post-sternal  tumour  to  which  pulsation  has 
been  communicated.  The  tendency  of  pulmonary 
apeurism  to  extend  to  the  left  side,  and  the  non- 
conduction  of  the  bruit  to  the  vessels  at  the  root 
of  the  neck,  with  the  coincident  signs  of  pulmo- 
nary obstruction,  are  grounds  upon  which  to 
found  a  distinction. 

PaooNOSis.— This  is  of  necessity  grave,  what- 
ever the  size  of  the  lesion,  and  many  cases  of 
btal  hiemoplysis  are  due  tu  rupture  of  a  small- 
sized  sac. 

TmiTMBNT.— How  far  such  treatment  as  gal- 
tano-puncture,  the  administration  of  iodide ,  of 
.  potassium,  &c.,  as  pursued  in  aneurism  of  the 
systemic  vessels,  is  applicable  to  similar  affec- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  unknown.  For 
the  treatment  of  the  heemnrrhage  to  which  their 
rapture  ^ves  rise,  see  ttsMOprvsis. 
i  i5,  stenosis.— A  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  may  take  place  at  the  orifice  in  the  conus 
arterioBua,  or  more  rarely  in  the  trunk  or  main 
biaocbes.  In  the  former  situations  it  is  com- 
nonly  congenital,  the  result  of  endocarditis  or 
myocarditis,  which,  if  developed  within  the  first 
three  months  of  .fiietal  life,  is  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  some  compensating  lesion,  such 
as  mtraventrioular  communication ;  whilst  if  the' 
affection  of  the  heart  be  subsequent  to  the  third' 
month  of  development,  the  circulation  is  carried 
on  through  a  patent  foramen  ovale  and  ductus 
siteriosus  (sea  Heabt,  Malformations  of).  It  is 
conceivable  that  stenosis  of  the  conus  arteriosus^ 
™y  bo  fallowed  by  .secondary  narrowing  and 
closureof  the. pulmonary  artery,  and  also  that 
Wfeotivo  dey^Qpmeut  of  the  lungs  may  cause 
»  MHowed  vessel.  The  condition  is  very  rarely^ 
irae  to  any  acquired  change  in  the  vessel -walls, 
»™«gha  case  is  recorded  of  stenosis  of  the 
'TOtyfrora  cartilaginous  thickening  and  caloifi- 
J»t»u  of  Its  coats..  ,  The  calibre  of  the  tube  may 
»»4imini8hed  by  the  pressure  of  tumours,  such 
""  WMitic  aneurism  or  adenoid  growths,  or  by 
W     """^  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  adjacent 


When  stenosis  is  developed  at  a  very  early 
period  of  foetal  life,  the  artery  remains  exceedingly 
narrow  behind  the  obstruction.  When  it  occurs 
late,  the  vessel  may  be  of  normal  capacity,  and 
if  insufficiency  co-exist  with  the  obstruction,  it 
may  even  be  dilated  (Lebert). 

Symitoms. — ^Whatever  be  the  cause  of  pulmo- 
nary stenosis,  there  will  be  a  deficient  supply  of 
blood  to  the  lungs,  producing  dyspnoea,  and  the 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  will  give  rise  to  all 
the  sigiis  and  symptoms  of  general  venous  conges- 
tion, although  to  a  less  degree  than  in  affections 
of  the  tricuspid   orifice.    Hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle,  as  evidenced  by  increased  trans- 
verse measurement  of  the  area  of  cardiao  dul- 
uess ;  a  basic  thrill ;  a  systolic  bruit;  of  maximum 
intensity  over  the  heart's  base,  and  conducted  to 
the  left  of  the  sternum,  but  not  audible  along 
the  course  of  the  aorta  and  great  vessels ;  and  a 
marked  accentuation  of  the  second  sound — are  the 
most  important  diagnostic  signs  of  this  condition. 
Cyanosis  is  not  a  characteristic,  and  does  not 
occur  unless  there  be  extreme  venous  congestion, 
or  a  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart.     The  association  of  constriction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  both  congenital  and  acquired, 
with  tubercular  phthisis,  has  now  been  too  fre- 
quently observed  for  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  co- 
incidence only,  and  their  relation  as  cause  and 
effect  is  generally  admitted. 

Teeatmbnt. — This  affection  is  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedy.    ; 

6.  Bupture. — Violent  effort  and  great  excite- 
ment have  been  followed  by  rupture  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,^^  either  of  the  trunk  or  main 
branches ;  it  is  said,  even  without  previous  dis- 
ease of  the:  vessel  (Chevers,  1846).  But  in  the 
n)ajority  of  recorded  cases  the  coats  were  dege- 
nerated. Death,  is  often  instantaneous,  but  very 
frequently  is  delayed,  even  some  hours.  Aneur- 
isms tend  to  btLrst  sooner  or  later;  those  of  the 
trunk  usually  opening  into  the  pericardium,  while 
the  intra-pulmonary  dilatations  eommonly.rup- 
ture  into  cavities  in  the  lung.  Ulceration,  as 
said,  lis  of  very  rare  occurrence,  but  a,  case  is 
recorded  of  its  existence  and  extension  through 
all  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  with  a  suddenly  fatal 
termination.  Bupture  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
has  been  recorded.. 

7.  Embolismand Thrombosis.— The; pulmo- 
nary artery  is  especially  liable  to  become  plugged, 
both  by  substances  lodged  in  it  from  elsewhere,  and 
by  coagula  originating  in  the  vessel  itself.  Its  re- 
lationship to  the  venous  circulation  explains  this. 
Fortions  of  broken-down  clots  developed  in  the 
systemic  veins,  from  whatever  cause ;  the  contents 
of  hydatid  and  other  cysts  that  have  burst  into 
the  venous  current ;  fragments  of  cancerous  and 
other  new  growths,  aU  of  which  readily  travel 
onwards  towards  the  heart,  pass  into  the  pul- 
monary artery,,  in  the  branches  of  which  they 
become  lodged,  according  to  their  size.  Once 
located,  the  plug  will  increase  in  size  by  the  de- 
position on  it  of  successive  layers  of  fibrin, 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  original  obstructing  substance.  Oc- 
casionally very  large  thrombi  are  detarched  in 
the  systemic  veins,  and  are  arrested  in  the  trunk 
and  mainbranches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
causes  of  thrombosis  of  the  vessel  are  various. 


1»4  PULMONAEY  VESSELS. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  inflammation  or  degenera- 
tion of  the  arteiy  renders  obstruction  of  the  vessel 
from  primary  thrombosi  s  very  uncommon ;  but  ths 
development  of  clots  in  the  smaller  branches; 
in  association  with  pneumonia;  phthisis,  gan- 
grene, and  other  destructive  /ong-diseases,  is 
frequent.  In  certain  septic  states,  in  parturient 
women,  and  in  conditions  of  extreme  anaemia,  es- 
pecially with  diminished  heartrpower,  whSn  the 
blood  is  prone  to  clot  in  the  vessels,  the  pulmon- 
ary artery  is  a  favourite  locality  for  this  to  occur. 
Thrombi  may  commence  In  the  right  ventricle, 
or,  as  would  appear,  ■  sometimes  on  the  semi- 
lunar valves,  and  extend  into  the  trunk  and,  for 
variable  distances,  into  the  branches  of  the  ves- 
sel. Such  obstraotions  are^  frequently  developed 
during  the  last  hours  of  lifei  when  the  circula-j 
tion  is  enfeebled  and  slow.  See  Emholism  ;  and , 
Heart,  Thrombosis  of. 

SvMPToas. — The  symptoms  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  extent  and  completeness  df 
the  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  If 
only  the  smaller  branches  be  ocduded,  there  may 
be  no  symptoms  to  be  dii^ectly  ascribed  to  the 
obstruction.  A  very  moderate  dyspnosa  or  alight 
haemoptysis  would  be  equally  attributable  to  the 
phthisis  or  other  lung-state  which  had  deter- 
mined the  formation  of  the  thrombi. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  when  larger  branches 
are  blocked,  very  marked  dyspnoea  is  developed, 
with  such  symptoms  as  are  conveniently  grouped 
under  the  term  '  anginal,'  siich  as  paiih'  in  the 
praecordia,  a  sense  of  great  distress  and  faintness, 
palpitation,  lividity,  and  extreme  pallor,  with 
cold  sweats,  but  no  Ibss  of  mentalfscultiea,  and  an 
almost  imperceptible  piilse.  The  onset  of  such  a 
condition  may  be  gradiial  or  riapid ;  iti  the  former 
case  it  depends  on  the  slow  increase  in  size  of  a 
»mall  thrombus;  in  the  latter,  on  the  sudden 
lo<igraent  in  some  branch  of  the  artery  of  a  solid 
substance  that  has  entered  the  venous  current. 
In  some  cases  these  Symptoms  a.Te  present  to 
an  extreme  degree,  and  death  follows  in  a  few 
minutes ;  in  fact,  this  lesion  constitutes  one  of 
the  causes  of  Sudden  death.  The  appearances 
are  not  those  of  asphyxia,  and  it  is  usual  to 
attribute  the  very  rapidly  fatal  Result  to  syn- 
capA  or  shock,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  connected 
in  some  way  with  an  arrest  of  the  nerve-govern- 
ance of  the  heart.  In  that  class  of  cases  which 
do  not  terminate  so  quickly,  it  is  usual  to  find 
that  the  symptoms  abate  somewhat,  and  may  be 
followed  at  a  variable  interval  of  hours  or  days 
by  a  second  or  even  several  attacks,  finally  ending 
fatally.  The  pbst-m&riem  examrnktion  of  such 
cases  shows  a  thrombus  of  considerable  extent, 
with  indications  of  its  having  been  formed  at 
different  timss. 

Examination  of  the  chest  reveals  no  diagnostic 
sighs.  There  is  very  likely  to  be  a  basic  systolic 
murmur  conducted  along  the  course  of  the  pul- 
monary artery ;  bat  this  is  not  constant. 

DiAGKOsrs.— This  is  often  very  uncertain.  The 
eonditioilS  in  whieh' thrombosis  is  usually  met 
with,  such  as  anaemic  or  parturient  women,  are 
those  in  which  lireathlessness,  cardiac  pain,  and 
discoiitfort,  and  even  a  pulinonarj^  haemio  bruit, 
are  of  ftequent  occurrence.  The  symptoms,  when 
not  of  extreme  raipidity,  are  very  Similar  to' 
those  caused  by  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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which  in  itself  is  difficult  to  diagnose;  and, 
lastly,  the  suddenly  £ital  cases  are  almost  iden- 
tical in  their  manifestations  with  rupture  df  the 
heart  or  of  a  thoracic  aneurism,  or  even  angina 
pectoris.  The  supervention  of  the  above^detailed 
symptoms  in  a  case  of  existing  phlebitis,  in  a 
woman  within  twelve  or  fourteen  days  afteir  child- 
birth, renders  it  highly  probable  that  they  Are  due 
to  a  clot  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

FbogitosiS. — This  is  to  be  looked'  upon  as  of 
the  gravest  character,  if  once  symptoms  arise 
which  indicate'  the  existence  of  a  clot  in  the  pul- 
monary vessels.  The  smallest  plugs  fio'med  in 
branches  which  are  being  invaded  by  a  progres- 
sive destructive  change  in  the  lungs,  aae$  pro- 
tective in  character,  and  prevent  or  diminish  an 
haemoptysis  which  erosion  of  the  vessels  Ini^t 
produce.    ' 

TBEATMEm'.-^In  the  most  rapid  cases  death 
takes  place  before  anything  can  be  done;  but  in 
the  less  severe  cases  two  points  have  to  be 
attended  to,  namely^  absolute  re^,  and  free  sti- 
mulation by  brandy,  ether,  and  ammonia,  for  by 
such  means  only  can  any  hope  be  entertained  of 
preventing  an'  extension  of  the  clot.  Sinapisms 
over  the  cardiac  region  often  afford  relief. 

W.  H.  AixcHur. 

PtTIiMQlTABT  MTTKMUB.—  This  word 
may  be  employed  in  two  senses,  namely  as  sig- 
.nifyingi.first,  the  respiratory  sound  heard  over 
tjhe, lung;  or,  secondly,  a  bruit  ,heard  in  connex- 
ion with  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  valves. 
See,  Hbabt,  Valves  of,  Diseases  of ;  Phtsioai. 
ExAHiHATioN ;  and  Pin.MoifABV  Vessels,  Dis- 
eases of. 

PTTLMOITABY  VALVES  AND  OBI- 
FICES,  Diseases  of.  See  Heabt,  Valves  ,qf, 
Diseases  of ;  and  Pduiohaby  Vessels,  Diseases 
:of.  ' 

PXTLSATIOH"  (ptiUo,  I  beat).-^Pulsation 
'is  a  setisation  of  beating  or  throbbing,  either  ob- 
jectively appl;eciated  by  inspection  or  palpa- 
tion, or  subjectively  felt.  It  originate^''  in  the 
presence  of  a  pulse  or  rhythmical  rise  and  fall 
of  blood-pressure,  whether  normal  or  abnormal, 
in  connection  with  the  part  where  it  is  situated. 
In  most  instances  this  is  either  the  heart  or  some 
large  blood-vessel;  but  in  other  instances  the 
•puIsatidU  has  a  different  origin,  especially  when 
the  phenomenon  is  abnormal.  As  instances  of 
normal  pulsation  may  be  mentioned  the  cardiac 
impulse ;  the  arterial  pulse  generally-;  the  pul- 
sation of  the  umbilical  cord;  and  thfe  beatitig 
of  the  fontanelles.  Abnormal  pulsation  may  "be 
referable  (1)  to  dilatation  of  a  blood-vessel,  as  in 
aneurism  ;  (2)  to  vascular  dilatation  and  cardiac 
enlargement,  as  in  aortic  incompetence;  (3)  to 
vascular  dilatation'  and  cardiac  excitement,  as  in 
exophthalmic  goitre ;  (4)  to  interference  with  the 
passage  of  blood  through  a  vein,  or  even  regur- 
gitation into  it,  as  in  the  jugular  pulse  of  tri- 
cuspid disease;  or  (5)  to  the  presence  of  a 
tumour  upon  a  large  vessel,  conveying'thenormal 
pulse  unnaturally  to  the  surface  of  thebody,  as 
in  tumour  of  the  pancreas  or  pylorus.  Pulsation 
may  also  be  present  (6)  in  any  part  when  it  is 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  small  vessels  being 
dilated;  (7)  in  aneurism  by  anastomosis;  and 
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(8)  in  maligDaht  disease  of  bone,  which  may 
dosely  simulate  aneurism. 

With  respect  to  the  characters  of  this  pheno^ 
mwon,  it  is  of  greht  practical  importance  to 
MngnishYree  expansile  or  eccentric  pulsation 
from  pulsation  which  is  ctmmunicated  only.  In 
ths  former  case  the  seat  of  pulsation  expands 
rhythmically  in  all  directions ;  in  the  latter  case 
It  ij  moved  in  one  direction  only,  that  is,  it  rises 
Bid  falls  under  the  influence  of  the  motion  con- 

The '  Tarious  pathological  conditions  -which 
give  rise  to  pulsation,  and  their  treatment,  are 
fully  discussed  under  appropriate  heads. 

^    J.  MrrcHElx  Brccb. 

PULSE,  The.— SxNON. :  Fr.  le  Pmtls;  Ger. 
to  W».— Each  contraction  of  the  heart, 
by  throwing  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle 
into  the  aorta,  causes  a  sudden  change  in  the  ful- 
neis  of  the  systemic  arteries,  whish  is  manifested 
by  elongation  and  dilatation  of  these  .vessels. 
Whon  the  finger  is  placed  upon  an  aTtery,  which 
rons  on  a  'Desisting  plane,  ^uch  as  the  radius 
forms  ibeneath  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist, 
slight  compression  by  the.  finger  enables  us  to 
detect  an  increased  hardness  in  the  vessel  at 
each  eardiae  contraction.  It  is  this  increase  of 
hatdness,  or  fulness,  or,  in  other  words,  this 
cloiige  in  the  distension  of  the  artery,  which 
constitutes  the  pulse.  In  feeling  the  pulse  the 
Bngei  slightly  compresses  the  artery,  and  thus 
Battens  it ;  the  cylindrical  form  is  restored  by 
oaeh  pulsation,  -  The  amount  of  pressure  required 
10  flitten  thearterycompletelyj  is  the  rough  and 
toady  iray  of  estimating  its  fulness  or  tension; 
and  ig  best  performed  by  compressing  the  vessel 
vith  the  index  finger,  whilst  the  middle  and  ring 
fingeig,:  placed  more  distant  from  the  heart, 
check  off  the  pressure  required  to  stop  theblood- 
jojr. 

Ike  mavenient  of  .the  i  artery  perceived  by  the 
finger  appears  in  most  cases  to  be  simple,  but 
nheniegistetedbytheisphygmograph  it  is  found 
tg.be  a  compaund  of  three  waves,  calledthe  mmr 
Siii  iiMiie,  the  tidal  wave,  and  the  dierotism.  The 
ntmmii  Kiaw,  which  caps  the  lineofascent  of  the 
t[aoe,,iadue  tothesudden  vibration  in.the bldodr 
eolunm,  fol Wing  immediately  on  the. lifting  of 
the.aoitic  valvea  by,  the  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  tlis  left  ventricle.  The  tidal  wave,  or  wave 
ifmpletim,  ox  first  secanddrH  wave,  as  it  is  also 
ttlledi_  is  due  tio  the  distension  of  the  arteries, 
foUoiing  the  increased  pressure  in  the  aorta  and 
graitvessels,  from  the, reception  of  the  ventri- 
cular contentsii  (The  dierotkm,  or  great  secondary 
WW,  ig  an  jBcillation  of  the  blood-column, 
•linkr,  it  not  wholly,, produced  by  the,  rebound 
of  _  the  blood  i  from  the  ,  dosed  aortic  valves 
.  nndet  the  pressure  of  the  aortic  recoil.  .    See 


•A  pulge-trace  (fig.  65)  consists,  then  in  a  line 
jmmt,  a  to  b,  which  ends  in  thfisummit  wave, 
1,  m  correspondsi  to  the  first  part  of  the  ventri- 
5°,7'5'>'ole;  from  the  wnmidt  wave  the  tracing 
ailg,mghtly,  till  it  is  again  raised  hjtha  Udal 
•w%c,  due  to  the  impletion  of  thavessel.  After 
■°[',''™ww  a  more  marked  .descent  occurs, 
rauw  ma  aorticfloteft,  e,  and  the  line  again  risps, 
""»  no.itentic  wave, J.    The  line  of  deseeilt. 
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b  to  a',  is  thus  broken  by  two  wares  and  twa 
notches.  The  two  waves  have  already  been  de- 
scribed ;  of  the  two  notches  on*  precedes  the  tidal 
wave,  and  indicates  a  slight  collapse  in  the  arte- 
rial wall  after  the  oscillation  called'  th6  summit 
Wave ;  whilgt  the  aortic  notch  preceding  the 
dierotism  marks  the  fall  iu  pressure  in  the  arte- 
ries antecedent  to  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves. 


Fjo.  65.   Typical  pnl6e.^trace.    a  to  &,  line  of   '    ^ 
ascent ;  fi  to  a',  line  of  descent ;,  b,  summit 
wave ;  e,,  tidal  wave ;  d,  dicrotic  wave  or 
diorotisin ;  e,  aortic  notch. 

The  moment  these  valves  are  closed  the  line  of 
descent  rises  again.  It  is  the  bottom  of  this 
notch,  marking  as  it  does  the  closure  of  the  aortic 
valves,  which  points  out  the  termination  of  the 
ventricular  systole.  ,  The  remainder  of  the  line 
of  descent  corresponds  with  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricle. 

The  pulse-trace  is  modified  in  its  chief  fea- 
tures by  the  state  of  arterial  fulness  or  tension. 
When  the  tension  is  high  (fig,  56)  the  line  of 
ascent  is  less  lofty ;  the  tidal  wave  is  large,  and 


Fio.  56.  Trace  of  pnlse  of  high  tension, 
often  blended  wilb  the  summit  wave ;  the  aortic 
notch  is  shallow ;  the  dierotism  is  not  much  de- 
veloped; and  the  line  of  descent  is  gradual. 
When  the  tension  is  low(fig.  S7)i  'he  line  of  ascent 
is  lofty;  the  summit  wave  distinct;  the  tidal 
wave  small;  the  aortic  notch  deep;  the  dierotism 


Fjo.  67.    Trace  of  pulse  of  low  tension, 
highly  developed ;  and  the  1  in  e  of  descent  sudden. 
These  modifications  are  interfered  with,  if  the  noiv 
mal  elasticity,  of  the  arteries  be  lost,  as  in  arterial 
degeneration. 

The  pulse,  thus  registered  by  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  or  felt  by  the  finger,  is  a  movement  of  the 
blood-column,  primarily  cauised  by  the  heart,  but 
greatly  modified  by  the  properties  of  the  blood- 
vessels. On  the  heart  depend  the  rate,  the 
rhythm,  and^  to  some  extent,  the  force  of  the 
pulse ;  whilst  on  the  vessels  depend  the  mode  oi 
'the  blood-flow,  and,  the  ease  of  its  passage.  By 
virtue  of  their  elasticity,  the  largur  arteries  con- 
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vert  the  intermittent,  jerky  impulse  given  to  the 
blood  by  the  heart-beats,  into  an  even  flow  of 
regular  wares ;  and  the  smaller  arteries  regulate, 
by  their  permeability,  the  ease  with  which  the 
blood-stream  flows  onward  to  the  reins,  thus 
governing  to  a  great  extent  the  fulness  or  tension 
of  the  arterial  system. 

The  art  of  feeling  the  pulso  consists  in  dis- 
covering, from  the  sensation  imparted  to  the 
finger,  the  condition  of  the  arterial  wall  and  the 
arterial  contents.  When  the  artery  is  felt  to  be 
hard  and  cord-like,  rolling  more  or  less  rigidly 
under  the  finger,  changes  in  the  arterial  coats, 
due  to  degenerative  arteritis  or  senile  change, 
are  indicated.  The  radial  artery  is  sometimes 
eongenitally  anomalous,  and  a  high  bifurcation 
of  the  vessel  or. other  peculiarity  may  account 
for  the  absence  or  smallness  of  the  pulse  on  one 
or  both  side».  The  finger,  as  above  mentioned, 
also  estimntes  the  fulness  of  the  vessel  from  its 
compressibility,  and  hence  learns  how  the  heart 
and  arteries  are  acting.  The  effects  of  their 
action  on  the  form  of  the  pulse-wave  the  sphyg- 
mograph  records.  In  children  the  pulse  may 
often  be  most  accurately  observed  in  the  tem- 
poral artery  during  sleep.     See  Sphygmobhaph. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  succession 
the  frequency,  the  rhythm,  and  the  force  or 
strenffth  of  the  pulse. 

1.  Prequeney. — The  frequency  of  the  pulse 
depends  on  the  rate  of  the  heart's  contractions. 
This  rate  varies  with  age,  position,  sex,  stature, 
and  a  number  of  physical  and  psychical  in- ' 
fluences.  In  the  newly-born  infant  the  heart  and 
pulse  beat  some  130  to  140  timss  a  minute.  The 
rate  gradually  falls,  and  after  the  sixth  year  ic  is 
usually  below  100 ;  and  a  further  decrease  of  30 
beat.s  a  minute  gradually  occurs  before  the  rate 
of  manhood  (70  to  75  a  minute)  is  reached.  In 
old  age  the  pulse-rate  often  rises  again  slightly. 

In  the  erect  posture  the  pulse  beats  at  some 
10  a  minute  in  the  male,  and  7  in  the  female, 
over  the  sitting  r.ite,  and  some  5  more  over 
the  rate  of  the  recumbent  position.  The  fe- 
male of  seven  years  has  some  10  pulse-beats  a 
minute  more  than  the  male  of  the  same  age. 
As  regards  stature,  we  may  say  briefly  that  height 
diminishes  the  number  of  beats  slightly,  a  man 
of  6  feet  having  a  pulse  of  3  or  4  slower  than  a 
man  of  6i  feet. 

Movement  ,and  ej^ertion  of  all  Jkinds  quicken 
the  pulse,  and  mental  emotion  or  excitement  in 
neurotic  persons  runs  up  the  rate  very  high.  In 
examining  healthy  people  for  life  assurance,  as 
well  as  when  visiting  patients,  this  must  be  taken 
into  account.  A  good  meal  increases  the  fulness 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  so  does  the  use 
of  stimulants  in  health,  though  in  acute  diseases 
the  reduction  of  the  pulse-rate  is  often  the  test 
of  their  beneficial  action.  The  pulse  is  less  fre- 
quent during  the  night  and  during  sleep ;.  it  rises 
in  firequency  during  the  early  hours  of  tlie  day. 

Increased  Jreqaency. — Such  are  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  pulse-rate  ordinarily  in  hedthy 
persons.  In  disease  increased  frequency  is  one 
of  the  most  common  changes,  as,  for  example, 
the  frequent  pulse  of  all  pyrexial  attacks.  The 
pulse-rate  and  the  pulse-form,  as  recorded  by  the 
sphygmograph,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
temperature-elevation.  The  pyrexial  pulse-trace 


shows  important  modifications  in  the  dicrotio 
wave,  which  becomes  more  and  more  developod 
as  the  pyrexia  increases.  Tbeaorticnotch deepens, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  curve-basis 
(the  line  joining  the  commencement  of  each 
line  of  ascent)  the  pulse  is  called  dicrotous  or 
fully  dicrotous;  this  form  corresponds  with  a 
pulse-rate  of  over  100  per  minute,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  about  103°  Fahr.  When  the  aortic 
notch  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  curvvbasis, 
and  the  dicrotic  wave  is  blended  with  the  line  of 
ascent  of  the  next  pulsation,  the  pulse  is  called 
ht/per-dicrotoua,  and  the  temperature  is  generally 
at  or  over  104°  Fahr.  (see  fig.  62).  The  pulse- 
rate  in  many  febrile  cases  becomes  a  prognostic 
sign  of  great  value,  sometimes,  as  in  puerperal 
CAses,  being  of  more  value  than  the  temperature. 

Diminished  frequency.-^A  reduced  pulee-iate 
is  less  commonly  seen.  It  is  met  with  in  certain 
cases  of  blood-impurity,  such  as  jaundice,  anaemia, 
and  diabetes ;  in  convalescence  from  pneumonia ; 
in  relapsing  fever ;  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart ;  and  in  some  nervous  affections,  especially 
of  the  medulla.  In  one  of  these  last  cases  the 
writer  has  observed  a  pulse  of  24 ;  and  a  rate  as 
low  as  14  a  minute  has  been  recorded. 

2.  Bhythm. — The  rhythm  of  the  pulse  de- 
pends also  on  the  rhythm  of  the  heart ;  regular 
heart-action  produces  regular  pulse,  and  vu;everj($. 
Variations  in  rhythm  are  of  two  kinds,  intermit 
fence  and  irregularity. 

Intermittenee. — Intermittence  means  the  omie 
sion  of  a  beat  from  time  to  time.  This  omission 
may  occur  at  regular  intervals,  for  example,  every 
tenth  or  twentieth  beat ;  or  it  may  occur  irregu- 
larly, so  that  every  now  and  then  a  beat  is  missed. 
Intermissions  occur  more  rarely  in  the  young 
than  in  the  old,  and  may  be  associated  with  no 
other  evidence  of  disease.  In  some  cas?s  nervous 
excitement  will  produce  them  ;  in  others  they 
depend  on  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  the  exces- 
sive use  of  tobacco,  gout,  oveivwork,  and  on  fatty 
degeneration  or  some  neurosis  of  the  heart.  Occa- 
sionally an  intermittent  pulse  is  the  first  indi> 
cation  of  deep-seated  malignant  disease.  Some 
patients  are  unconscious  of  the  intermissions, 
while  others  feel  the  heart  stumble  in  its  work, 
as  it  were,  at  each  last  beat.  In  many  persons  in- 
termissions are  habitual,  and  do  not  necessarily 
indibate  disease,  but  they  impair  the  life-value. 
Intermittent  action  is  often  observed  in  old  per- 
sons otherwise  healthy. 

Irregularity. — Irregularity,  the  other  variety 
of  disordered  rhythm,  presents  itself  in  two 
forms,  as  irregularity  in  frequency,  and  irregu- 
larity in  force  or  inequality.  These  two  forms 
are  frequently  associated ;  of  a  number  of  pul- 
sations no  two  may  seem  equal  in  force,  and  no 
two  may  succeed  each  other  at  equal  intervals  of 
time.  In  other  cases  a  number  of  good,  steady 
beats,  regular  in  frequency  and  equal  in  force, 
may  be  followed  by  a  disorderly  series,  unequal 
and  irregular.  These  abnormalities  are  best 
observed  in  cases  of  mitral  valve  disease  and  in 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  although  the  pulse  may 
be  unequal  and  irregular  in  all  forms  of  heart- 
disease  at  some  period  of  their  evolution.  Mitral 
insufficiency  affords  the  common  examples  of  un- 
equal and  irregular  pulse,  though  in  this  affection 
tbu  pulse-beats  may  only   be  slightly  uueqoal 
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toaiM  and  form,  but  perfectly  regular  m  the 
periodicity  of  their  oocurrenee.  In  mitral  stenosis 
{Regularity  and  intermissions  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  inequality.  Some  intermissions  are 
whataie.commonlycalled/afee  intermissions,  the 
rentricular  systole  being  too  weak,  or  the  ware 
ct  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta  too  scanty,  to  be 
peioeiTed  at  the  wrist.  In  such  oases  the  sphyg- 
mogiapli  records  the  wave  which  escapes  the  fin- 
ger. In  mitral  cases  irregularity  and  inequality 
BB  increased  by  exercise.  '  iSee  SPHTOMOoaAPH. 

Inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pulsations  often 
depends  on  respiratory  influences.  _  Deep  inspira- 
tion normally  reduces  arterial  tension,  lessens  the 
lise  of  the  pulsations,  and  quickens  the  pulse; 
nhile  expiration  raises  the-  tension,  increases  the 
liaeof  the  .pulsations,  and  slows  the  pulse.  An  ex- 
aggeration of  these  effects  constitutes  the  pulsus 
pidoms  or  pulsus  impiratione  intermitted.  In 
some  cerebral  cases  tie  regular  succession  of 
Urge  and  small  pulsations  is  observed,  constitu- 
liiig  the  pnkus  aUeraans  or  bigeminas. 

In  health  the  pulse  may  sometimes  be  noticed 
to  l^.iiiegular  on  waking;  and  in  convalescence 
fom  acute  disease  irregularity  in  force  and  time 
ig  DOt  infrequent. 

The  pulse  may  be  occasionally  suppressed  in 
o»e  or  all  the  arteries.  When  general,  this  is  due 
to  cardiac  weakness,  and  the  sphygmograph  will 
often,  woord  a  small  gradual  pulse-wave,  which 
ejcapes  the  fiiiger.  When  partial,  the  suppres- 
lioa  IB  due  to  either  compression,  thrombosis,  or 
aneirism  of  the  main  trunk. 

The  pulse  in  one  radial  occasionally  is  felt  to 
oc(;ui  later  than  in  the  other  artery;  this  is  called 
fittrdaim,  and  usually  indicates  aneurism. 

S.tI'Drse.— The  force  of  the  pulse,  which  the 
Sngerestimates  by  theamountof  pressure  required 
to  obliterate  it,  and  which  the  sphygmograph 
meismes  by  the  weight  or  pressure  required  to 
develop  to  the  full  the  main  features  of  each 
puliation  in  the  trace,  is  the  product,,  in  the  first 
place,  o{  the  heart's  vigour.  The  distribution  of 
the  heart's  force,  however,  depends  on  the  state 
o{ -the  smaller  blood-vessels.  When  these  are 
lelaied  and  open,  a  vigorous  heart:  has  its  force 
distributed  quickly  over  the  whole  vascular  area 
ly-'the  rapid  onward  passage  of  the  blood.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  arterioles  are  contracted, 
theieart's  force  is  retained  in  the  arteries  for  a 
longer  time.  In  the  first  case,  the  pulse  is  soft 
aid  compressible,  from  the  small  quantity  of 
blood  retained  in  the  artery ;  in  the  second  case,  it 
ii'hardand  incompressible,  from  the  fulness  of  the 
s'teryTfith  blood,  under  high  pressure.  It  may 
In  well  to  point  out  here,  that  the  size  of  the 
pulte  and  the  amplitude  of  the  pulse-tiace  are  by 
110  means  fair  indications  of  its  force  or  strength. 
These  qualities  depend  on  the  sudden  variations 
intension  (fulness  of  blood)  which  the  artery 
undergoes,  Tor  instance,  a  moderately  strong 
juntnde  will  produce  in  states  of  easy  blood- 
now  through  the  capillaries  an  ample  pulse,  but 
oneeiBiiy  compressed ;  whilst  the  same  ventricle, 
Mting  with  even  more  force,  in  ,conditions  of  les- 
»ned  mpiUary  permeability,  will  produce  a  pulse 
™tt  ie88,«,mple,  but  less  easily  compressed, 
i??'™?'' experiment  of  feeling,  or  recording 
Zr  Wgrnograph,  the  pulse  when  the  capil- 
™es  ate  dilated  by  a  warm  bath,  and,  again, 
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when  contracted  by  a  cold  one,  will  exeiriplify, 
this. .  The  permeability  of  the  smaller  vessels 
also  reacts  on  the  heart,  and  influences  both 
the  frequency  and  mode  of  Contraction.  When 
the  capillary  circulation  is  easy,  the  heart's  ac- 
tion is  more  frequent,  and  the  ventricular  con- 
tractions shorter  or  more  sudden ;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  is  obstructed  by  con- 
traction of  the  ■  peripheral'  vessels,  the  heart's 
action  becomes  less  frequent,  and  theventricular 
contraction  is  longer  and  less  sudden.  Thus  the 
vascular  tension  may  be  said  to  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  frequency  and  suddenness  of 
the  heart's  action.  The  force  of  the  pulse,  as  thus 
modified  by  the  state-  of  the  peripheral  circulsi- 
tion,  gives  us  some  of  our  most  iinportant  clinical 
information.  Modern  clinical  research  shows  how 
valuable  is  a  study  of  this  force  of  the  circulation 
as  manifested  by  the  tension  of  the  arteries.  It 
is  this  qiiality  of  tension  which  forms  the  best 
basis  for  the  division  of  the  various  pulse-forms 
into  the  two  great  classes  of  hard  and  soft  pulses,, 
or  pulses  of  high  and  low  tension.  The  hard  pulse 
requires oonsiderablepreasure  to  enable  the  sphyg- 
mograph to  record  its  features  to  the  full ;  the 
soft  pulse  yields  the  best  trace  to  slight  pressure. 

Other  Oharaoters. — The  size  of  the  pulse  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  the  line  of  ascent 
and  the  tidal  wave,  which  are  modified  by  the 
volume  of  blood  expelled'  by  the  ventricle,  and 
the  state  of  fulness  of  the  arteries.  When  the 
arteries  are  contracted  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
wiry ;  when  the  coats  are  relaxed  it  is  large  and 
soft.  The  yZicim«5>  pulse  is  indicative  of  feeble 
and  imequal  ventriculair  contractions ;  and  the 
wndalatory  character  noticed  in  some  weak  pulses 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  'the  respiratory  move- 
ments, causing  vnTiations  in  the  tension.  The 
quality  of  suddenness- {qm^  ventricular  systole) 
is  betrayed  by  a  nearly  vertical  lino  of  ascent ; 
while  the  gradual  pulse  (slow  ventricular  systole) 
has  an  oblique  up-stroke. ' 

The  following  arrangement  shows  in  a  small 
compass  the  principal  varieties  of  pulse  met  with 
in  practice,  apart  frorn  the  quality  of  regularity. 

A.  Varieties  of  HardPulSB'-^Pulsus  durus. 


7i&.  B8. 

1.  The  hard,  frequent,  sudden,  and  small  pulse 
of  peritonitis,  enteritis,  and  pericarditis : — 

Pulsus  durue  etfreqtienset^ekretparvuSfSg.  58. 

2.  The  hard,  slow,  gradual,  and  larffe  pulse  of 
contracted  kidney  :"- 

Fulauaduruaetrdriius  eiiardma  et  magnus,  fi^.  59. 


Pig.  69.         ,  ,     . 
3.    The  hard,  large,  often  gradual  pulse  of 
cardiac  hypertrophy  and  degeneration  of  blood- 
vessels: — 
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Pvlsut  diina  et  magnus  et  tardus — fig.  60. 


FlQ.  60. 

i.  The  hand,  sudden  (JerTcy),  large,  and  u- 
hratbry  puUe  of  aortic  insufficiency,  with  strong 
rentricle : — 

Pulsus  durus  et  celer  et  magnus  et  vibrans — 
fig.  61. 


Fig.  ei. 
B.  Varieties  of  Soft  Pulse— Pulsus  mollis. 
1.  The  soft,  frequent  pulse  of   pyrexia:    di- 
orotons  and  hyper-dicrotous  pulses : — 
Fulfils  mollis  et  freguens — fig.  62. 


2.  The  soft,  frequent,  and  large  pulse  of  rheu- 
matic fever  : — 
Pulsus  mollis  etfrequens  et  magnus — fig.  63. 


Fio.  63'. 

3.  The  soft,  small,  frequent  and  sudden  pulse 
of  debility: — 

Pulsus  mollis  et  frequens  et  parvus  et  celer— 

fig.  64. 


FlO.  64, 

4.  The  sqft,freqvent,  and  small  (running)  pulse 
of  collapse  in  fever :—  „     „ , 

Pulsus  mollis  etfrequens  et  parvus— bg.  65. 


Fro.  66.- 

Balthazab  Foster. 


PUPIL,  DISOEDKEIS  OF. 

PUP  III,  Disorders  of.— Sykon.  :  Fr. 
Troubles  de  la  Pwpille ;  Ger.  Storun^en  der  Pit- 
pille. — This  normally-black  aperture  in  the  vari- 
coloured and  more  or  less  pigmented  diaphragm 
called  the  iris,  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the 
lens  of  the  eye.  It  is  circular,  or  nearly  so  ;  and 
central,  or  rather  nearer  the  nasal  than  the  tem- 
poral side  of  the  iris.  Through  the  pupil  light 
is  transmitted  to  the  retina,  and,  speaking  gene- 
rally, its  size  is  in  inverse  proportion  both  to  the 
amount  of  hght  admitted,  and  to  the  age  of 
the  individual.  The  activity  and  dilatability  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  range  'within  which  it  will 
vary  in  size,  are  greatest  in  the  young,  and  least 
in  old  people.  Its  size  varies  very  much  in 
different  persons  exposed  to  the  same  amount 
of  light.  A  diameter  of  from  3  to  S  mm.  in 
ordinary  daylight  would  be  nothing  unusual. 
The  best  method  of  measuring  the  size  of  the 
pupil  is  to  have  a  row  of  black  dots,  of  from  1 
to  10  mm.  diameter,  which  may  be  held  up  beside 
it  for  comparison.  The  exercise  of  the  accom- 
modation-power of  the  eye  for  near  objects,  and 
the  act  of  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes 
for  the  same  purpose,  .'ire  accompanied  by  con- 
traction of  the  pupil.  It  is  probably  by  exercis- 
ing these  voluntary  powers  that  some  persons, 
it  is  said,  can  contTact  their  pupils  at  will.  Hy- 
permetropes,  who  make  much  use  of  their  ac- 
commodation, have  small,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
myopes  have  large  pupils,  as  a  rule.  The  iris  has 
circular  and  radiating  muscular  fibres,  by  which 
the  size  of  the  pupil  is  altered.  The  radiating 
fibres  of  the  dilator  muscle  are  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  (through  ciliary  nerves  from  the  len- 
ticular ganglion),  and  also,  probably,  by  the  long 
ciliary  nerves  of  the  trifacial ;  and  the  sphincter 
pupillae  by  the  third  nerve.  So  that  in  paralysis, 
or  after  section,  of  the  third  nerve,  the  sphincter 
being  inefficient,  the  pupil  is,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  abnormally  dilated,  and  irresponsive  to  light 
(mydriasis) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  contracted 
and  immovable  when  the  eye  is  shaded  (myosis), 
if  the  sympathetic  is  defective.  The  pupil  is 
quite  passive,  as  regards  the  light  and  shade,  and 
0^  an  uniform  and  medium  size,  if  both  nerves 
are  powerless.  Paralytic  mydriasis,  or  myosis,  is 
not  so  much  in  degree  as  that  produced  by  bella- 
donna (atropin)  and  other  mydriatics,  or  by 
calabar  bean  (eserin)  and  other  myotics,  respec- 
tively. If,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  complete 
third  nerve  paralysis,  the  ordinary  solution  of 
sulphate  of  atropine  is  dropped  into  the  eye 
affected,  the  pupil  becomes  more  widely  dilated, 
and  hence  the  drug  is  supposed  to  paralyse 
the  sphincter  of  the  normal  eye,  and  to  stimulate 
the  dilator  muscle  simultaneously — to  produce, 
in  fact,  an  artificial  mydriasis,  simulating  at 
once  the  paralytic  and  spasmodic  forms  of  the 
disease.  For  mydriasis  from  disease  may  be  a 
result  of  spasmodic  action  of  the  dilator,  or  of 
defect  in  the  sphincter — of  irritation  of  the 
sympathetic,  or  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 
In  the  latter  case  only  will  atropine  produce  a 
greater  dilatation.  The  converse  is  the  truth  as 
to  the  production  of  myosis  from  disease,  from 
cerebral  irritation,  or  from  any  disease  paralys- 
ing the  sympathetic.  An  exceedingly  minute 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  atropine  locally  ap- 
plied will  produce  mydriasis,  so  that  care  must 
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lie  token  not  too  madily  to  assume  in  any  case 
that  mydriasis  has  not  been  artificially  produced. 

IIoDB  OF  ExAMmATioif. —  In  estimating  the 
moTements  of  the  pupil  in  an  eye  that  is  not 
blind,  as  the  two  irides  have  a  mutual  action, 
the  other  eye  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  alto- 
cetlier covered  and  excluded;  and  then,  opposite 
B  good  light,  the  effects  of  shading  and  exposing 
the  eye  alternately  are  observed.  If  it  '  acts  ' 
donhtfully  (reflex  movement),  the  effect  of  using 
the  aoeommodation,  assuming  that  the  power  is 
retained,  as  in  reading,  and  then,  with  both 
eyes  open,  of  converging  the  axes,  in  looking  at 
J  very  near  object  (voluntary  movement),  is  to  be 
tried.  It  should  be  observed  also  whether  the 
papil  dilates  normally  when,  in  a  moderate  light, 
the  patient  looking  into  the  distance,  the  eye  is 
shaded.  For  ivant  of  care,  mydriasis  of  one  eye 
has  heen  mistaken  for  myosis  of  the  other,  and 
m  verd.  The  normal  reflex  excitability  of  the 
pupil  is  also  noteworthy.  If  one  of  the  extre- 
mities be  irritated,  if  only  the  palm  of  the  hand 
heicratehed  or  tickled,  the  pupil  will  then  dilate. 
The  changes  in  size  of  the  pupil,  thus  accurately 
tested  in  any  case,  are  a  very  uncertain  guide  as 
to  the  amount  of  vision  in  the  eye  examined.  If 
an  eye  has  no  perception  of  light  (amaurosis)  its 
presence  or  absence  has  no  influence  (though  this 
ii disputed)  on  the  pupil,  which  is  generally  di- 
lated, if  the  blindness  is  not  of  spinal  origin,  and 
especially  if  it  is  recent. 

Taebties  and  iEiioLOGT. — There  are  many 
other  well-known  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  third 
nerve  besides  the  dilated  pupil,  and  but  one  of 
the  signs  only  is  very  unlikely  to  appear  in  any 
lech  case.  The  disease  may,  however,  be  limited 
to  the  lenticular  ganglion.  As  the  cervical 
lympathetio,  which  supplies  the  dilator  pupillae, 
dirives  nerve-fibres  from  spinal  nerves,  oontrao- 
tion  of  the  pupils  is  one  of  the  many  well-known 
signs  of  locomotor  ataxy;  but  it  is  not  always 
present.  It  is  then  of  a  paralytic  nature.'  The 
pupils  are  uninfluenced  by  light,  but  contract  in 
accommodating  for  near  objects  (Argyll-Robert- 
son), lyosis  may  be  spasmodic,  as  in  the  case  of 
tome  yatchmakers  and  others.  Unilateral  myosis 
may  indicate  an  aneurism,  tumour,  or  some 
other  deep-seated  disease  on  one  side  of  the 
HKk.  The  pupils  are  contracted  when  there  is 
photophobia,  and  during  sleep ;  dilated  in  syn- 
•ope,  nausea,  stupor,  hydrocephalus,  dyspnoea, 
often  m  epileptic  fits,  and  by  various  drugs  given 
luteraally.  A  striking  variability  and  want  of 
symmetry  as  to  the  size  of  the  pupils  has  been 
"bssrvedinthe  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
Jn  mania  the  pupils  are  contracted,  and  in  melan- 
chobs  dilated.  In  'tremulous  iris,' the  lens  being 
gone  or  removed  backwards  from  contact  with 
»  pupillary  border  of  the  iris,  especially  if  the 
WteouBbe  fluid,  it  is  moved  to  and  fro  by  the 
Mments  o  the  eye-ball.  If  the  lens  is  eccen- 
enS  "°y?f  >!.  a  part  of  the  iris  and  pupil 
Z.r^^  *?'  '^*''™-  ^PP"'  (nystagmus 
ZK  ?,"'^  ''  *  ^'^"7  rare  condition,  in 
modii^"?!^  "  diUtedand  contracted  spas- 
»  2j;'""'f'^  ^"7  0^  ^^0  variations  of  light 
A  Sir*'  ^y  "^"^  i'  i«  ^°ally  influenced, 
iris  is  lu™"""?''"'  congenital  defect  of  the 
ibn^S  Tr°  """^  *«  P'^Pil  is  balloon- 
'"«Ped,the  notdi  generally  downwards.  In  fcetal 
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life  the  membrana  pupillaris  covers  the  pupil,  and 
some  remains  of  this  may  be  seen,  in  rare-cases, 
in  adult  life,  in  the  form  of  bands  passing  from 
the  fimt  surface  of  the  iris,  a  little  beyond  the 
pupillary  margin,  across  the  pupil,  or  to  the  ante- 
rior lens-capsule.  If  the  pupil,  especially  if  it  be 
somewhat  contracted;  is  inactive,  not  circular,  and 
irregular  in  shape,  this  is  almostalways  the  result 
of  iritis,  probably  of  existing  adhesions  of  the 
pupillary  margin.  The  pupil  also  mechanically, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  may  be  dilated,  inactive, 
and  not  round,  vertically  oval  as  a  rule,  in  glau- 
coma— the  lens  being  thrust  forwards  beyond  the 
plane  of  the  iris.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
tension  of  the  eyeball  is  diminished,  as  in  para- 
oentesis  cornea,  the  pupil  is  at  once  contracted. 
Pupillary  adhesions  {posterior  synechia)  to  the 
lens,  as  they  are  at  the  back  of  the  iris,  can  be 
hardly  seen  unless  a  drop  of  a  mydriatic  solution 
has  been  used. .  This,  if  there  are  synechise, 
reveals  them  at  once,  as  the  iris  can  only  dilate 
in  the  intervals  between  them.  But  if  it  have 
not  been  used  before,  during  the  inflammation, 
or  insufficiently,  the  pupil  becomes  very  much 
contracted,  and  may  be  altogether  incapable  of 
dilatation — excluded  {total  posterior  synechia),  or 
occluded,  the  iris  being  adherent  to  a  false 
membrane  which  occupies  the  area  of  the  pupil. 
See  Eye,  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  of;  and 
Tetkd  Nebve,  Diseases  of. 

J.  !F.  Stbeatpeiij). 

PTTEGATIVES.—DEPijfiTiON.— Substances 
which  cause  intestinal  evacuations. 

Enumeeation. — Purgatives  are  divided  into 
several  classes,  namely,  d/rastio,  simple,  saline, 
hydragogne,  cholagogm,  and  laxative.  Under  the 
drastic  purgatives  may  be  classed  Colocynth, 
Croton  oil,  Gamboge,  Jalap,  Podophyllin,  Scam- 
mony,  and  Elaterium.  Amongst  the  simple  pur- 
gatives are  Aloes,  Buckthorn  juice.  Castor  oil. 
Rhubarb,  and  Senna.  Under  the  head  saline 
we  have  neutral  salts,  especially  .the  Sulphates 
of  Magnesia,  Potash,  and  Soda;  Citrate  andTar- 
tarate  of  Potash ;  Bitartarate  of  Potash,  Tarta- 
rate  of  Soda,  and  Phosphate  of  Soda.  Sydra- 
gogties  include  Bitartarate  of  Potash,  Elaterium, 
and  Gamboge.  Cholagognes  comprise  Aloes ;  Mer- 
curial preparations,  such  as  Calomel,  Blue  pill, 
and  Grey  powder ;  Podophyllin,  Iridin,  Euony- 
min,  and  other  substances  of  the  same  class. 
The  laxatives  are  small  doses  of  simple  purga- 
tives, such  as  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  Magnesia, 
Olive  oil,  Sulphur,  as  well  as  such  vegetable  sub- 
stances as  contain  salines  and  sugar  in  consider- 
able proportions,  namely,  Cassia,  Pigs,  Honey, 
Manna,  Prunes,  Tamarinds,  and  Treacle. 

Action. — The  increased  intestinal  evacuation 
produced  by  purgatives  is  partly  due  to  acce- 
leration of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  in- 
testine, so  that  the  intestinal  contents  are  hurried 
along  more  quickly,  and  less  time  is  allowed  for 
their  absorption.  Many  authorities,  especially 
in  Germany,  have  held  this  to  be  the  only  way 
in  which  purgatives  act ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  them  also  produce  increased  se- 
cretion from  the  intestinal  glands.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of  purgatiyes  affect  the  intestinal 
movements  and  intestinal  secretion  in  different 
degrees.    Laxatives  and  simple  purgatives  act 
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ehiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  increasing  the  peristal- 
tic action.  Some  of  the  drastic  purgatives  act 
in  both  ways ;  whilst  the  hydracrogtie  cathartics, 
as  well  as  the  salines,  especially  increase  the  in- 
testinal secretion,  la  the  case  of  some  of  the 
salines,  as  bitartarate  of  potash,  the  secretion  is 
greatly  increased,  while  the  peristaltic  movement 
is  so  little  aifeeted  that  the  secretion  may  lie  so 
long  in  the  intestine  as  to  be  again  re-absorbed, 
and  the  drug  therefore  fails  to  produce  purga- 
tion at  all.  For  this  reason  it  is  usual  to  com- 
bine such  salines  with  simple  purgatives,  which 
will  accelerate  the  peristalsis. 

Besides  their  direct  action  upon  the  bowels, 
purgatives  exert  an  indirect  effect  upon  the  cir- 
culation, weakening  it,  and  lowering  the  pres- 
sure of  blood  within  the  vessels. 

Cholagogne  purgatives  are  those  which  have  a 
special  power  to  remove  bile  from  the  body. 
They  may  do  this  either  by  stimulating  the 
secretion  of  the  liver,  or-  by  quickening  the  ex- 
pulsion of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts, 
so  that  more  bile  is  poured  into  the  intestine  at 
a  time  when  this  is  in  active  movement.  The 
bile  is  therefore  hurried  down  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  reabsorption  is  thus  prevented.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  mode  of  action  of  suqh  purgatives 
as  euonymin  and  iridin.  Such  mercurial  prepa- 
rations as  blue  pill  and  calomel  appear  to  act  in 
a  somewhat  different  Way.  Experiments,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  have  shown  that  they  do 
not  increase  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  yet  they 
are  amongst  the  most  efficient  cholagogue  pur- 
gatives which  we  possess.  Their  cholagogue 
action  is  probably  due  to  their  exerting  a  special 
stimulating  action  upon  the  duodenum,  quicken- 
ing its  peristaltic  movements,  and  thus  hurrying, 
down  the  bile,  and  preventing  its  reabsorption. 
Their  beneficial  action  as  cholagogues  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  subsequent  administration,  of  a 
saline  purgative,  which  will  tend  to  sweep  the 
bile  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  small,  and  the 
large  intestine,  and  prevent  reabsorption  from 
these. 

UsES.-^Purgatives  are  used,  firstly,  to  remove 
fsecal  matters  from  the  intestinal  tube.  They 
thus  not  only  prevent  the  accumulation  of  such 
matters,  but  remove  the  irritation  which  their 
presence  produces,  and  which  may  evidence  itself 
in  disturbances  of  other  organs,  for  example, 
headache  and  malaise.  These  disagreeable  symp- 
toms produced  by  constipation  appear  to  _  be 
partly  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal^ 
nerves,  producing  reflex  disturbance  of  the  circu- 
lation ;  but  it  is  probable  also  that  they  may  be 
caused  in  part  by  the  toxic  action  of  poisonous 
gases,  liquids,  or  solids  generated  in  the  intestine 
by  imperfect  digestion  or  decomposition  of  the 
food.*  For  such  purposes  as  this  we  may  employ, 
as  we  find  them  necessary,  laxatives  or  simple 
purgatives.  The  second  use  of  purgatives  is  to 
remove  from  the  body  an  excess  of  certain  secre- 
tions such  as  bile,  and  substances  which  may  be 
contained  in  them,  such  as  metallic  or  organic 
poLsons  which  are  excreted  in  the  bile  or  intes- 
tinal mucus.  The  third  use  is  to  remove  liquid 
from  the  body  in  eases  of  dropsy,  :due  either  to 
cardiac  or  to  renal  disease.  For  such  purposes 
we  use  hydragogue  cathartics.  The  fourth  use 
is  to  lower  the  temperature  in  fever,  and  for 
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this  we  chiefly  use  salines.  The  modus  operandi 
here  is  not  yet  well  understood.  The  fifth  use  of 
purgatives  ia  to  lower  the  blood-pressure,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  and 
consequent  apoplexy ;  or  to  prevent  further  ex- 
travasation in  a  case  where  the  vessel  has  silready 
burst,  as  in  hsemorrhage  from  the  lungs. 

T.  Laudeb  Bbunton. 

PtmGHll'Q-. — A  popular  synonym  for  diar- 
rhcea ;  and  also  applied  to  the  therapeutical 
method  purgation.     See  Diarbhcea;   and  Pdk- 


PURPITK A. — Stnok.  Cutaneous  hsemor- 
rhages ;  Fr.  Purpura ;  Ger.  BlutfieckenJcrankheit. 

Befinition. — A  diseased  condition  in  which 
circumscribed  eflfusions  of  blood  take  place  into 
the  upper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  beneath  the 
epidermis ;  occurring  without  or  with  certain  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  or  in  the  course  of  various 
diseases;  and  attended  at  times  by  haemorrhages 
under  and  from  the  mucous  membranes,  as  well 
as  into  the  various  serous  cavities. 

MnovosY. — Cutaneous  hsmorrhageshave  been 
seen  as  early  as  the  third  day  after  birth,  and 
indifferently  at  all  other  periods  of  life.  Women 
appear  to  be  more  frequently  attacked  than 
men. 

Cutaneous  haemorrhages,  when  not  due  to  ex- 
ternal injury,  may  occur  in  persons  apparently  in 
the  most  perfect  health,  or  they  may  accompany 
the  most  various  diseases  of  the  general  system. 
They  are  not  infrequent  in  the  course  of  Bright's 
disease  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart ;  they 
have  been  seen  in  phthisis,  acute  rheumatism, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  leucocythaemia,  intermit- 
tent fever,  and,  in  fact,  in  patients  of  the  most 
different  constitution  and  general  condition,  from 
perfect  health  to  the  most  advanced  cachexia. 
The  exciting  cause  is  usually  quite  obscure,  but 
they  have  been  seen  to  follow  severe  fright,  and 
also  sudden  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  as  in 
severe  coughing  and  epilepsy,  though  this  is 
exceptional.  Purpuric  eruptions  have  followed 
the  use  of  chloral  in  excessive  doses,  and  also  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  specially  susceptible  in- 
dividuals. 

Anatomical  Chaeaotees. — The  rete  mucosum 
and  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  are  the  chief 
seat  of  the  haemorrhage  in  purpura.  Owing  pro- 
bably to  rupture  of  the  capiUaries  over  a  limited 
area,  the  blood  finds  its  way  into  the  meshes  of 
the  connective  tissue,  and  fills  the  interspaces 
between  the  hair-follicles  and  the  ducts  which 
traverse  these  parts.  Absorption  of  the  serum  is 
soon  followed  by  changes  in  the  haematin  set 
free  from  the  red  corpuscles,  so  that  it  passes 
through  various  tints  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow, 
until  it  is  completely  absorbed.  ■  Very  large  ex- 
travasations may  result  in  long-continued  or  even 
permanent  pigmentation  of  the  part,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  hsematoidin.  Similar  effusions 
to  those  beneath  the  skin  are  found  in  the 
severer  cases  beneath  the  mucous  membranes 
also;  but  in  these  parts  bleeding  from  their 
free  surface  is  not  uncommon,  probably  from 
the  delicacy  and  slight  resistance  of  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  capillaries,  Post-Tnir^tan  exap- 
mination  in  &tal  cases  has  revealed  extensive 
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BtiaT8sation  into  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and 
reritoneal,  and,  rery  rarely,  into  the  arachnoid 
tarities.  Extravasation  may  also  occur  into  the 
muBcles,  the  periosteum,  and  even  the  bones,  as 
veil  a«  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the 
retinn.  Cases  complicated  -with  other  diseases, 
duoh  OS  phthisis,  or  Bright's  disease,  will  present 
theii  dharacteristic  lesions. 

Pathologt.— Purpura  appears  to  depend  (1) 
jjjn  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  coats  of 
the  blood-yeasels,  -which  makes  them  unequal  to 
the  strain  of  arterial  pressure,  so  that  they  rup- 
',iire;  oi  (2)  on  alterations  in  the  blood  itself 
■'excess  of  water,  or  salts,  &c.);  or  (3)  on  both 
ianses  combined.  That  -weakness  of  the  vessel- 
Trails  is  a  main  cause,  is  shown  by  the  greater 
fteqjienoy  and  extent  of  the  purpuric  eruption 
oa  the  feet  and  legs,  and  on  the  most  depen- 
dent parts,  such  as  the  back,  if  the  patient  be 
recumbent,  where  gravity  intensifies  arterial 
pressure.  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
may  account  for  some  cases  of  rapid  hsemor- 
ihage,  for  this  condition  has  been  experimentally 
produced  in  frogs  by  extirpation  of  the  sympa- 
Shstie  ganglia. 

Embolism  and  thrombosis  have  been  suggested 
as  an  explanation  of  some  cases.  The  relation 
ot  the'joiht-affections  -which  so  often  accompany 
purpura  to  the  latter  is  not  clear,  and  there 
leems  ^und  'for  belie-ving  that  they  are  not 
ataaySheumatic,  but  due  to  hsemorrhages  into 
the  synovial  memhranes  of  the  joints. 

Symptoms. — ^AKhough,  as  has  been  stated 
ttboTe,  cutaneous  hsemorrhages  may  occur  under 
luth  a  varielfjr '  of  conditions  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  looked  on  as  characteristic  of  a 
definite  disease,  yet  since  they  not  un&'equently 
appear  in  apparently  healthy  persons,  and  run  a 
definite  course,  it  seems  advisable  to  retain  the 
iime-honoured  name  of  purpura  in  these  cases, 
as  toU  as  to  indude  under  the  genetic  name 
two  or  three  minor  species.  It  must,  ho-wever, 
h  distinctly  understood  that  there  is  no  abrupt 
Um  of  dmmcatim,  between  any  of  the  varieties 
e/yurjwra,  but  that  the  difference  bet-ween  them 
depends  on  the  severity  of  the  accompanying 
symptoms.  The  eruption  has  the  same  general 
characters  in  all  forms  of  purpura.  It  consists 
of  isolated  spots, -whose  colour  varies  from  bright 
nd  to  a  livid  or  dark  purplish-red.  They  do 
not  disappear  on  pressure.  Their  shape  is  gene- 
rallyronnd  or  irregular,  and  their  edge  is  almost 
always  uneven  and  denticulated.  Their  .size 
var(eniBually  froih  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that 
of  1  pea  or  bean,  but  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
as  much  as  several  inches  in  circumference.  The 
smaller  spots,  not  larger  than  a  finger  nail,  are 
Bfmed'petechise,'  the  larger  '  ecchymoses.'  If 
%  take  the  form  of  lines  or  broad  stripes  they 
are  called  'vibices.'  The  spots  are  lisiiaJly  level 
Wli  the  skin,  but  they  sometimes  appear  as 
Mall  conical  papules  round  the  hair^oUicles 
»i^^l*I'"'°^*'^'*^oJi^i'iii3— Willan),  or  as 
meal-like"  nodules  (purpura  urticans).  Very 
rarely  the  epidermis  is  raised  into  the  form  of 
omia  contsiining  serum  and  blood-corpuscles 
£W;M»sa)-  The  duration  of  eabh  spot 
ne^ends  on  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood 
B'vmgnse  to  it,  and  on  the  time  necessary  for 
'  "^rption;  but  it  usuaUy  disappears  in  a 


week  or  ten  days.  The  spots,  once  formed,  do 
not  increase  in  size  except  by  fresh  haemorrhage 
in  their  vicinity.  •■  They  never  end  in  desquama- 
tion, and  only  Urge  ecchymoses  are  followed  by 
more  than  transient  pigmentation ;  but  they  all 
undergo  colour-changes  during  ajbsorption,  by 
which  they  become  brovm,  green,  and  yellow, 
while  their  edges  become  more  and  more  inde- 
finite. Their  presence  under  the  skin  is  un- 
attended with  pain  or  any  kind  of  irritation  or 
pruritus,  so  that  the  patient  may  only  discover 
their  existence  accidentally  while  undressing. 

Vakieties. — We  may  now  briefly  consider 
the  varieties  of  purpura : — 

1.  Purpura  Simplex. — In  this  form  the 
eruption  is  either  preceded  for  a  few  days  by 
languor  and  loss  of  appetite,  or  else  it  occurs 
without  any  previous  symptom.  The  spots  may 
be  limited  to  the  feet  or  legs,  or  they  may  be 
scattered  over  the  whole  body,  including;  in 
severe  eases,  the  head  and  face.  They  come  out 
in  crops,  each  of  which  lasts  from  eight;  to  ten 
days.  There  may  be  only  one  or  two  crops,  or 
fresh  ones  may  protract  the  disease  for  several 
weeks  or  months. 

2.  Purpura  Bheumatica. — Stnon.  :  Feliosia 
r  Jeamaiica.— Eheumatio  purpura  only  difiers  from 
the  simple  variety  in  being  attended  -with  slight 
fever,  general  stiffness  and  weariness,  and  rheu- 
matic pains  in  the  knees  and  ankles.  The  rheu- 
matic symptoms  vary  much  in  different  cases, 
and  in  some  cases  the  joints  are  not  only  painful 
and  tender,  but  red  and  swollen.  There  may  also 
be  a  good  deal  of  gastric  disturbance,  nausea, 
and  bilious  vomiting ;  colicky  pains  in  the  belly, 
constipation,  and  diarrhma  are  not  uncommon. 
Poliosis  rheumatica  is  most  frequent  in  men,  and 
in  healthy  individuals  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty  years.  This  form  often  relapses  if  the 
patient  leave  his  bed  too  soon.  Liveing  connects 
P.  rheumatica -with  symmetrical  erythema  (poly- 
morphic erythema)  through  Ei^thema  nodosum. 
Neither  the  arthritic  symptoms,  with  purpuric 
tendencies,  which  are  common  to  all  these  affec- 
tions, nor  the  character  of  the  eruption  present, 
are  considered  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  constant 
and  distinctive  nature  to  separate  one  from  the 
other  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 

3.  Purpura  Heemorrhagioa.— 'This  form  only 
differs  from  purpura  rheumatica  in  the  greater 
depression  and  constitutional  disturbance  which 
precede  and  accompany  the  outbreak  of  spots  ; 
in  the  greater  extent  of  surface  covered  by  the 
petechise ;  in  the  larger  size  of  the  ecchymoses ; 
and,  lastly  and  chiefly,  .in  the  occurrence  of 
hsemorrhagic  effusions  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  lips,  cheeks;  gums,  and  palate,  and 
of  more  or  less  copious  free  hsemorrhages  from 
the  nose,  mouth,  intestines,  urinary  tract,  and 
more  rarely  from  the  lungs.  The  repetition. 
of  these  hsemorrhages  may  rapidly  exhaust  the . 
patient's  strength,  and  cause  death  from  ansemia 
and  collapse,  or  be  may  die  with  so-called 
'typhoid'  symptoms.  The  hsemorrhages  from 
internal  parts  do  not  bear  any  necessary  propor- 
tion to  the  skin- eruption,  and  they  may  be  very 
severe  when  the  latter  is  small,  or  vice  versd ;  nor 
need  they  begin  or  end  at  the  same  time  -with 
it.  Purpura  hsemorrhagica  may,  like  the  other 
varieties,  occur  suddenly  in  apparently  healthy 
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persong,  living  under  the  most  favourable  cireum- 
Btances. 

As  rare  complications  of  tliese  three  forms  may 
be  mentioned  (a)  true  urticaria,  running  side 
by  side  with  the  purpuric  eruption ;  (6)  venous 
thrombosis ;  and  (c)  diarrhcea,  not  of  a  bloody 
character. 

4.  Symptomatic  Purpura. — This  titlemight 
be  given  to  a  purpuric  eruption  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  course  of  cholera,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  typhus  fever,  and  small-pox,  but  which 
has  no  special  significance  except  in  the  last- 
named  disease.  There  the  purpuric  spots  come 
out  in  the  first  three  days,  and  so  precede  the 
special  eruption  of  small-pox,  and  patients  at- 
tacked with  it  frequently  die  with  delirium  and 
high  fever. 

Proqnosis. — The  prognosis  of  simple  and 
rheumatic  purpura  is  favourable,  as  recovery 
always  occurs.  In  purpura  hsemorrhagica  re- 
covery is  the  rule  in  uncomplicated  cases,  though 
there  are  a  few  instances  on  record  which  ended 
fatally  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  repeated 
haemorrhages,  although  no  cause  could  be  de- 
tected, and  every  known  remedy  was  tried. 
Purpura  accompanying  organic  disease,  such  as 
Bright's  disease  or  morbus  cordis,  is  unfavour- 
able. The  duration  of  all  the  forms  is  very  un- 
certain, owing  to  their  tendency  to  relapse. 

Diagnosis. — The  fact  that  the  purpuric  spots 
are  unaltered  by  pressure,  and  unattended  with 
itching,  scaliness,  or  tendency  to  discharge,  will 
separate  them  from  almost  every  other  affection 
of  the  skin.  From  scurvy  purpura  is  distin- 
guished by  occurring  in  those  whose  health  has 
not  been  impaired  by  long  privation  from  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables  ;  by  the  absence  of  spongy 
gums,  painful  swellings,  and  ulceration  of  the 
skin ;  and  by  its  resistance  to  diet  and  the  use  of 
lime-juice.,  Secondary  syphilitic  stains  on  the 
lower  extremities  must  be  distinguished  by 
the  history  and  by  other  attendant  phenomena. 
Eruises  due  to  injury  are  not  likely  to  lead  to 
error. 

Tebatment. — In  the  treatment  of  purpura 
absolute  rest  in  bed  is  necessary,  if  the  erup- 
tion be  general ;  elevation  of  the  legs  is  advan- 
tageous if  the  disease  be  confined  to  them.  Any 
derangement  of  internal  organs  must  be  remedied, 
if  possible:  As  a  rule,  tonics,  especially  quinine 
and  iron,  do  most  good  in  purpura  simplex.  Tinc- 
tura  ferri  perchloridi  nxxv-xx,  three  times  a 
day,  is  almost  a  specific  in  many  cases ;  and  the 
mineral  acids,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  are  of 
great  value.  The  use  of  purgatives,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  older  writers,  especially  Plumbe, 
has  of  late  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  purpura 
haemorrhagica,  with  copious  bleedings,  ergot  has 
proved  most  effectual.  It  maybe  given  either 
by  the  mouth,  or  else  hypodermically,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  ergotin.  Turpentine,  in  ten-minim  doses, 
gallic  acid,  and  other  haemostatics  also  deserve  a 
trial.  Locally,  cold  applications,  or  injections  of 
iced  water,  may  be  resorted  to  in  severe  epistaxis 
or  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowel.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium should  not  be  given  in  purpura,  as  it  ag- 
gravates it  in  some  cases,  and  has  even  given 
lise  to  serious  ulceration, 

Edwaed  I,  Spaeks.' 
■  Bevised  by  Dr.  Alfred  Sangster, 


PUSTULE,  MALIGNANT, 
PIJKPTJBIO.— Relating    to  purpura.      iS^ 

PUEPUBA. 

PUEBIITG   TKEMOB  or    THKILIi.— 

Stwon.:  Fr.  Fremissement  eataire;  Ger,  Schnur- 
ren. — A  physical  sign  felt  by  the  hand  applied 
over  the  heart  or  vessels  in  certain  conditions,  re- 
sembling the  sensation  conveyed  by  the  purring 
of  a  cat.    See  Physical  Examination. 

PTJBTOIT  (Wiltshire)  Saline  Spa,  contain! 
iodine.     See  Mineeal  Watbes. 

PTTKUIiEM'T  IN PEOTIOIT.  —  Infection 
from  the  absorption  of  pus,  introduced  from  with- 
out, or  formed  within  the  body.    See  Pzjsmia. 

PUS. — A  product  of  inflammation.     See  In- 

FnAMMATIOir. 

PTTSTtriiE.  — SiNON.:  Fr.  Pustule;  Ger. 
Pustel. — A  vesicle  of  the  skin  containing  pus,  as 
in  small-pox  and  ecthyma.  Vesicles  originally 
containing  serum  are  also  apt  to  become  pustules, 
by  a  purulent  transformation  of  their  contents, 

PUSTULE,  MALIGM-AlfT.— Synon.  :  Con- 
tagious Carbuncle;  Anthrax;  Fr.  CAarboti ;  Ger. 
Anthrax, — Other  names  are  used  to  designate 
the  more  diffuse  and  general  forms.  , , 

Definition. — A  specific  contagious  disease, 
communicated  to  man  from  the  disease  of  horned 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  &c.,  known  as  splenic 
fever,  mal  de  rate,  or  Milehrand,  and  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  system  of  the  bacillus  antkracis 
(Cohn),  or  bacteridium  (Davaiue). 

1.  The  local  or  external  form  of  the  affection, 
malignant  pustule  proper,  is  a  carbuncular  swell- 
ing having  specific  characters,  attended  with 
more  or  less  intense  surrounding  infiammatory 
oedema,  which  may  exist  alone  (anthrax  oedema, 
cedeme  malin,  anthrax  erysipelas);  usually  also 
with  lymphangitis.  Constitutional  symptoms 
may  be  slight  or  severe ;  and  the  disease  is  often 
fatal. 

2.  General  or  internal  anthrax  is  another  result 
of  the  same  poison,  which  may  exist  independently 
of  any  external  malignant  pustule.  This  form 
has  received  various  names — anthrax  or  charbon 
fever  [fihre  charbonneuse),  a,n^ia:aafani>,,  inter- 
nal anthrax,  mycosis  iniestinalis ;  and  also  names 
derived  from  its  connection  with  certain  trades 
(woolsorter's  disease),  or  its  occurrence  in  cer- 
tain countries  (Siberian  plague).  This  internal 
form  is  apparently  identical  with  splenic  fever 
of  the  lower  animals  ;  its  symptoms  are"  usually 
those  of  blood-poisoning,  such  especially  as  pros- 
tration, anxiety,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and 
rapid  death;  fever  may  be  only  slight.  The 
chief  post-mortem  lesions  are  scattered  haemor- 
rhages in  various  organs ;  diffuse  cellular  exu- 
dations; congestion  of  the  lungs;  and  frequently 
a  swollen  and  pulpy  condition  of  the  spleen. 

.^EnoLOQT. — Anthrax,  when  occurring  in  man, 
is  invariably  derived  from  cases  of  splenic  fever 
of  the  lower  animals,  either  by  direct  or  indirect 
contagion. 

Splenic  fever  affects  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  less  fre- 
quently, elephants,  camels,  and  other  herbivora. 
Though  apparently  endemic  in  certain  regions, 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  great  persistence  of 
the  contagion,  and  the  various  ways  iu  which 
it  is  preserved,  owing  to  the  mode  of  disposal  of 


the  carcases.  The  disease  assumes  Tariovis  forms, 
BBnally  that  of  a  general  blood-poisoning,  -with- 
out external  swelling;  oacasionally  a  form  in 
which  there  is  glandular  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tory ffidema  (sometimes  bloody)  near  the  seat 
inoculation  (naually  the  mouth  and  pharynx), 
together  mlh  the  general  blood-poisoning ;  and, 
least  ftequently,  a  form  in  ■which  there  are  local 
phlegmonous  or  difiused  (edematous  swellings 
affecting  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  the 
common  internal  form  of  splenic  apoplexy  the 
spleen  is  usually  greatly  swollen  and  pulpy ;  it 
may  even  rupture,  and  there  may  be  hsemor- 
ihages  in  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  serous  cavi- 
ties, and  other  parts. 

The  bacillus  anthracis  or  bacieridium  is  a  bac- 
terium iirst  discovered  by  PoUender  in  1849,  the 
name  of  haetaidium,  given  by  Savaine,  being 
jhat  commonly  used  in  France ;  that  of  bacillus 
SfrfAfOfis,  given  by  Cohn,  in  Germany. 

^U  parts  of  ibe  bodies  of  animals  dying 
of  the  disease  are  actively  poisonous,  and  may 
convey  the  disease  by  direct  or  mediate  con- 
tagion. Direct  inoculation  is  rarely,  perhaps 
never,  from  the  living  animal,  usually  from  the 
carcase,  afiecting,  therefore,  chiefly  butchers, 
slangliterers,  tanners,  &c.  It  may  also  arise 
iiom  eating  the  flesh,  though  rarely,  as  the 
poison  is  destroyed  by  cooking.  Contagion 
may  also  be  conveyed  by  butter  or  milk  (Hen- 
singer).  The  bites  of  flies  may  also  convey  the 
poison. 

Indirect  contagion  occurs  chiefly  in  those  who 
nave  to  deal  wili  the  wool  or  hair  of  animals 
ivhich  have  died  of  the  disease,  especially  wool- 
packers  and  sorters,  labourers  in  felt  manufac- 
tories, horsehair-cleaners,  furriers,  tanners,  and 
those  engaged  in  like  occupations.  In  these 
cases  the  poison  may  enter  the  system  either  by 
local  inoculation,  or  by  inhalation  of  the  dus't 
containing  it.  Lastly,  certain  loss  suspected 
modes  of  infection  may  probably  be  occasionally 
active  in  relation  to  man  as  to  animals.  The 
i^Shsionof  the  poison  by  water,  and  its  distribu- 
tion hy  means  of  wool-waste  and  bone-dust,  used 
M  manure,  especially  deserve  notice,  as  capable 
of  spreading  the  contagion  unsuspected. 
■/Vlfk  regard  to  animals,  the   researches   of 
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from  10  n  {^  inch)  to  20 /*  (j^^  inch),  and 


At?  '  theepleen  of  a  guinea-pig  whicli  died 
1».  ™a  !,','""'"^  *•>«  relaUye  proportion  of  baoU- 
Sm'h  ^"°°°^*^  (xlOOdiam.l  From  a  photo- 

w.^°f  ^»,™  to  show  that  the  bacillus  may  be 
Stated  in  the  earth'  around  buried  carcases, 
«ifato  the  surface  by  earth-worms,  and  so 
"atiihuted  on  vegetation. 

mOBPKOLOGICAL    ChAJUCTEBS    AOT)    ModB  OF 

aojrE.-As  seen  in  the  blood,  the  baciUus  au- 
hc^i,""""'*  of  a  motionless,  short,  apparently 
"""Mgeneous  rod  or  filament,  varying  in  length 


in  diameter'averaging  Vi  n  (jnfej  inch). 
filaments  may  greatly  exceed  this  length,  but  are 
rarely  less  than  55^  inch  long. 


Fig.  87.  A  part  of  the  same  under  a  liigher  power 
(x330diam.)  Ttie  rods  are  made  to  appeal  too  thin 
in  the  woodout.    From  a  pbotomicrograpti. 

These  filaments  are  either  straight,  slightly 
curved,  or  bent  at  an  acute  angle.  The  longer 
of  them  may  be  readily  shown  by  reagents  to  be 
made  up  of  numerous  shorter  segments,  either  en- 
closed  in  one  sheath  or  showing  signs  of  division. 

In  some  cases  longer  filaments,  curved  or 
looped,  are  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  fluid 
of  the  serous  cavities  after  death. 

The  mode  of  their  development  and  multipli- 
cation has  been  studied  artificially.  The  usual 
mode  of  multiplication  in  the  blood  is  by  trans- 


FlG.  68.  Forms  of  haoillus  anthracis.  x600.  a.  Very 
short  rods.  b.  Rods  of  the  usual  length.  '  c.  Longer 
rods.  d.  Still  longer  rods,  some  bent,  in  course  of  di- 
Tision.  e.  A, filament  from  the  spleen  after  death, 
showing  spore  formation,  and  free  spores.  /.  Bods  in 
which  spores  have  been  formed,  from  the  perieardial 
serum  •  after  death,  g.  A  mass  of  spores,  h.  Jointed 
rods  found  in  the  spleen  after  death. 

verse  fission.  The  rods  consist  of  a  central  proto- 
plasmic core,  surrounded  by  a  more  dense 
sheath.  In  ordinary  rapid  fission  the  rod  simply 
increases  to  nearly  double  its  length ;  then  the 
central  protoplasm  splits  in  the  middle,  leaving 
a  dear  space ;  finally  the  outer  sheath  becomes 
constricted  and  divides ;  and  this  process  is  re- 
peated in  each  segment. 

In  their  growth,  either  under  natural  condi- 
tions or  by  cultivation,  the  filaments,  which  arc 
readily  destructible,  may  produce  spores  which 
are  highly  tenacious  of  life. 

Under  cultivation  the  rods  may  elongate  into 
filaments  of  great  length,  forming  loops  or  curves 
or  spirals,  and  become  matted  together  into  a 
felted  mass. 
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The  filaments  may  continue  homogeneous,  and 


ahaw  no  external  signs  of  di  vieion,  although  the 
protoplasmic  contents  often  appear  to  be  par- 
tially segmented.  Then,  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals,  appear  more  highly  refractile  points, 
around  which  the  protoplasm  appears  to  coalesce. 


Fig.  69.    Prom  a  cultival  ihracis,  after 

forty-eight  honia,Bho\..„B  „™^  „..  u.„inent8,  some 
containing  spores  (whicli  are  too  closely  maased  to- 
gether in  the  woodcut).  Prom  a  photomicrograph  by 
Dr.  Maddox.    x  600  diameters. 

forming  masses  -which  are  at  first  cylindrical, 
then  oblong,  and  finally  become  Idng,  ovoid 
bodies,  enclosed  in  the  outer  sheath  (see  figs.  68 
and  69).  These  spores  may  either  escape  laterally 
from  the  filament,  or  the  filament  breaks  up  into 
short  segments,  each  containing  a  central  or  a 
terminal  spore  (_see  fig.  68,  /),;  or  the  filamient 
may  gradually  dissolve,,  leaving, a  mass  of  spores 
■with  some  jelly-like  substance,  uniting  them  (see 
fig.68,(?). 

However  formed,  the  spore  is  capable  of  being 
preserved,  regenerating  the  bacillus  rod,  and 
reprodncing  the.disease. 

Liffi-histprn  of  the  anthrap  bacillus.  —  The 
bacillus  anthraois  requires  for  its  growth  the 
presence  of,  a  .nitrogenised^preferably  albumi- 
nous— pabulum,  and  a  supply  of  osygen.  ,Ifs 
vitalit.y  is  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  60°  C, 
and  probably  by  one  even  lower  when  it  is  in 
the  rod  state.  Decomposition  very  rapidly  de- 
troys  its  vitality. 

When  dry  the  rods  themselves  can  be  preserved 
a  short  time  (only  a  few  weeks)  in  an  active  state. 
But  the  life  of  the  spores  is  not  destroyed  by  short 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  nearly  100°  C.  in  a 
moist  state,  and  probably  still  higher  in  a  dry 
state.  They  retain  their  vitality  for  years,  and 
are  unaffected  by  ordinary  changes  of  climate  or 
temperature.  Prolonged  boiling,  or  exposure  to  a 
pressure  of  eight  atmospheres  of  oxygen,  destroys 
their  vitality. 

Anatomical  Chaeactees. — In  cases  of  malig- 
nant pustule  rigor  mortis  usually  sets  in  early, 
and  passes  off  somewhat  speedily.  The  body  is 
often  oyanosed,  and  there  is  marked  hypostasis. 
The  face  sometimes  appears  swollen;  petechiae 
on  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  not  uncommon ; 
decomposition  is  said  usually  to  set  in  early ; 
and  there  may  be  eaAj post-mortem  emphysema 
of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck. 

The  blood  is  generally  dark,  lake,  and  tarry, 
and  sometimes  petoliarly  viscid,  and  even  in  the 


heart  it  is  often  uncoagulated.  Haemorrhages, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pin's-head  eechymosis  to 
large  extravasations,  are  found  in  various  parts. 
Ecchymoses  beneath  the  peri-  and  endo-cardium, 
and  in  the  cardiac  tissue,  often  occur;  also  in 
the  muscles,  the  connective-tissue  planes,  and 
the  subserous  and  submucous  tissues. 

In  the  lungs  there  are  frequently  hsemorrhageg ; 
and  congestive  cedema,  with  partial  collapse,  is 
common.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  but 
not  invariably ;  its  tissue  is  dark  and  pulpy,  or 
may  be  completely  diifiuent.  The  liver  is  usually 
swollen,  vascular,  and  somewhat  softened,  but 
haemorrhages  are  rare.  The  kidneys  are  often 
hypersemic,  and  rarely  there  are  extravasations 
in  the  cortex  or  pelvis.  The  stomach  and  intes- 
tines often  present  nothing  abnormal.  In  the 
brain  there  are  frequently  scattered,  punctiform 
haemorrhages,  and,  rarely,  large  extravasations 
in  the  pia  mater. 

Such  are  the  general  and  constant  conditions 
both  in  the  external  and  internal  forms.  In  the 
malignant  pustule  itself  the  process  extends 
deeply  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue; 
the  inner_  portion  is  haemprrhagic,  and  may 
be  sloughing  in  the  centre  ;  and  haeniorrhagic 
patches  radiate  into  the  surrounding  tissue 
(Bollinger),  which  are  extensively  infiltrated 
with  a  semi-gelatinous  blood-stained  fluid. 

In  the  pulmonary  form  eechymosis  and  gela- 
tinous exudation  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
tissue  of  the  neck,  especially  surrounding  the 
trachea,  in  the  mediastinal  glands,  and  in  the 
lungs  and  pleurae.  Occasionally  the  cervical 
gland  may  be  swollen,  and  infiltrated  witli 
blood ;  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  them  may 
be  cedematous,  and  sometimes  contains  large 
haemorrhages.  In  the  mediastinum  is  found  a 
quantity  of  gelatinous  fluid,  sometimes  blood- 
stained or  mingled  with  small  haemorrhages. 
Both  pleural  cavities  usually  contain  serous 
fluid,  often  two  or  three  pints  or  more.  In  the 
pericardium  there  is  a  variable  quantity  of  fluid. 
The  bronohiai  glands  are  swollen,  sometimes 
greatly  so,  and  may  contain  extravasations  of 
blood ;  and  there  may  be  large  haemorrhages  in 
their  vicinity.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  may  be  congested,, and  the 
seat  of  small  blood-extravasations;  they  fre- 
quently contain  frothy  blood-stained  mucus. 
From  observations  which  the  writer  has  recently 
made,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
lesions  frequently  present  in  the  larger  bronchi 
correspond,  both  in  their  anatomical  characters 
and_  in  their  relation  to  the  constitutional  in- 
fection, with  the  external  malignant  pustule ; 
and  that  the  virus,  having  gained  entrance  by  a 
local  infection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  bronchial  glands,  and  thence  into 
the  blood.  The  lungs  may  contain  haemorrhages 
mto  their  substance,  either  scattered  lobular 
patches,  or  more  commonly  wedge-shaped  tracts 
at  the  periphery,  and  difiSise  extravasations  in 
the  Bubpleural  tissue;  but  in  some  eases  the 
lungs  appear  natural  to  the  naked  eye.  In  this 
form  the  abdominal  viscera  often  appear  per- 
fectly healthy. 

In  the  gastrointestinal  form  there  is  often 
some  blood-stained  serum  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.     The   mesenterj  and   retro-peritoneal 
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(onneotiYe-tissue  aie  infiltrated  with  semi-gela- 
tinous fluid.  The  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  parts 
of  the  intestines,  are  swollen  and  congested.  In 
their  submucous  tissue  there  may  be  gelatinous 
blood-stained  fluid  or  hsemorrhages,  -vfhioh  may 
form  solid  coagula  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  entire  mucous  membrane  is  injected, 
or  mereljr  stained  with  blood.  The  intestines 
contain'  either  blood-stained  mucus  or  watery 
Jiiid,  more  or  leas  mingled  with  blood.  There 
may  also,  though  much  more  rarely,  be  pustular 
and  carbuneular  foci  in  the  intestines,  -which 
are  said  to  resemble  the  malignant  pustules  of 
the  skin. 

.  McBOscopio  Anatomy,— The  most  important 
point  in  the  microscopic  anatomy  is  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bacillus  anthracis  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  either  diffused,  or  forming  masses  in  the 
vessels  and  lymphatics.  It  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe here  other  more  minute  lesions. 
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Fio.  70.  tacilli  from  the  finid  exuded  from  the  lung  in 
«  c»  ot  iatenml  anthrax,  x  about  700  diam.  a, 
Ked  Wood-oorpusoles.  6  and  c.  Large  granular  oor- 
puiclestrom  the  lung,  d.  Bacilli  of  varioua  lengths, 
flontnlnlng  highly  retractile  grannies,  or  fully  formed 
•pores.  ' 

Symptoms  and  Codbse.— The  symptoms  of 
malignant  pustule  vary  greatly  with  the  form  of 
tJi6  disease.   At  least  three  distinct  forms  may 


XMignant  ptistule  or  carbuncle  proper,  the 
form  from  which  the  names  of  charbon  and  an- 
tai  are  derived.  Usually  it  occurs  as  a  pri- 
Wry  lesion  due  to  direct  inoculation ;  very  rarely 
secondarily  to  constitutional  infection.  The 
Mat  IS  usually  either  on  the  face,  neck,  hand,  or 
""■"■"""lely,  those  parts  most  exposed  to  ino- 

At  first  a  small  red  point  or  pimple  appears 
»itliina,few  hours,  or  two  or  three  days,  after 
rf*™.'">d  maybe  either  painless,  or  at- 
2  7,  T^ng  "  itching.  Tliis  rapidly  ex- 
te  ds  sothatm  afew.hours  a  large  red  swelling 
Sr  T^-  ^°°"^=^  ™  '*'«r  a  small  papule 
Wws  a  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  this  v^esi- 
BMsat  he  summit;  the  vesicle  bursts  and  dis- 
SdUl  I?  "l  ^y^  ^'^^y  «"'<i,  which  is 
a totH*\'°°'l-?'?'°''^-  ^«°^atl>  tMs  there  is 

"Mil  k?!"^  ^"^t  ™scentral  eschar  enlarges 

*4TKllvr™°''^^'^^>^'-- 
"«  «  18  nsiiaUy  a  narrow  ring  of  vesicles, 


and  beyond  this  a  livid  red  area  and  extensive 
brawny  oedema.  When  the  pustule  is  situated 
on  the  face,  the  entire  side  of  the  face,  head,  and 
neck  may  be  involved  in  the  red  oadematous 
swelling.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  part  aro 
often  greatly  swollen.  The  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  pustule  depends  on  the  length  of 
time  the  patient  survives.  If  recovery  ensue,  the 
central  black  eschar,  on  the  raised,  indurated,  and 
inflamed  base,  may  be  well-marked  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  or  later. 

Th^  symptoms  vary  much.  Even  where  the 
local  condition  is  severe,  constitutional  symptoms 
may  be  slight  or  wanting ;  or  some  slight  febrile 
symptoms  may  be  present.  But  where  the  gene- 
ral system  is  involved,  and  the  ease  takes  an 
unfavourable  form,  the  symptoms  may  still  pre- 
sent great  variety.  There  may  be  little,  fever, 
but  great  mental  depression  and  physical  ex- 
haustion, cold  sweats,  sometimes  diarrhcea,  fol- 
lowed by  delirium  and  coma.  The  mind  may  be 
clear  to  the  last,  only  the  increased  prostration 
embarrassed  respiration,  and  cyanotic  condition 
foretelling  the  fatal  termination.  In  eases  of 
external  pustule,  fever,  which  may  be  very  high 
usually  predominates,  and  brain-symptoms  are 
perhaps  the  nde  in  fatal  cases.  Death  may 
occur  m  thirty  or  forty  hours  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  pustule,  or  be  delayed  till  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  rarely  later.  Healing  of  the 
pustule  may  take  place  by  sloughing,  or  the 
eschar  may  simply  separate  and  the  wound 
granulate.  Multiple  carbuncles  are  said  to  occur 
after  general  infection  from  a  malignant  pustule 
but  they  appear  to  be  usually  merely  ordinai-y 
turuncles  or  carbuncles.  The  mortality  in  cases 
of  external  malignant  pustule  appears  to  vary  in 
different  outbreaks ;  probably  one  in  three  is  a 
safe  estimate. 

Malignant  anthrax  cedema,  without  definite 
P^s'i^le,  lias  also  been  observed  in  outbreaks 
of  the  disease ;  it  corresponds  in  the  main  with 
malignant  pustule,  and  is  usually  rapidly  fatal. 
The  eyelids  are  the  parts  most  commonly  af- 
fected, but  it  may  occur  elsewhere. 

2.  Internal  anthrax  differs  greatly  from  ex- 
ternal, and  may  either  be  general,  having  no 
special  lesion ;  or  accompanied  by  local  affections, 
usually  pulmonary,  or  gastro-intestinal. 

The  symptoms  common  to  these  internal 
forms  of  anthrax  vary  much.  The  onset  is 
often  sudden,  but  sometimes  gradual,  preceded 
oy  a  sense  of  depression  and  exhaustion,  restless- 
ness, loss  of  sleep,  vague  sensations  in  the  limbs, 
and  sometimes  cold  perspirations.  These  symp- 
toms_  may  last  two  or  three  days  before  more 
definite  symptoms,  but  commonly  only  one  or 
two  days,  or  even  a  few  hours.  Whether  after 
premonitory  symptoms,  or  quite  suddenly,  acute 
symptoms  may  set  in.  There  may  be  vomiting- 
shivering— amounting  to  distinct  rigor  or  mere 
sense  of  chilliness— headache,  and  other  symp- 
toms common  to  the  onset  of  many  acute  dis- 
eases. But  what  is  usually  most  noticeable  is 
extreme  physical  prostration,  often  with  great 
mental  depression  and  anxiety,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  embarrassed  respiration,  and  usu- 
ally speedy  collapse.  The  temperature  is  some- 
times high,  reaching  105°  F.  or  more,  but  mora 
commonly  only  slightly  elevated;    the    rectal 
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temperature  being  100°  to  101°,  whilst  the  axil- 
lary may  be  subnormal.  In  some  oases  delirium 
occurs  early ;  in  others  the  mind  is  clear  to  the 
end.  Vomiting  may  recur,  but  is  not  usually 
Jjrominent.  Amongst  occasional  symptoms  of 
this  form  are  sensations  of  numbness  or  ting- 
ling in  various  parts,  particularly  of  the  extre- 
mities. Death  usually  occurs  in  forty-eight  to 
sixty  hours  from  the  onset  of  acute  symptoms, 
but  may  be  more  rapid,  or  be  delayed  for  five 
or  six  days.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  definite 
symptoms  this  form,  ^  anthraotBmia^  has  been 
little  studied.  More  commonly  the  symptoms 
ivssume  a  more  definite  character,  related  either 
to  the  respiratory  or  digestive  system. 

In  the  pulmonary  form  the  symptoms  may 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  acute  bronchitis 
or  of  pneumonia.  At  the  onset,  there  are  usually 
some  of  tile  general  sj^mptoms  just  described. 
Some  bronchitic  sounds  are  heard  over  the  lungs, 
especially  posteriorly,  and  there  may  be  patches 
of  crepitation.  Occasionally  there  is  sore-throat 
and  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  neck,  but  not 
at  all  constantly.  Cough  may  be  slight  or 
absent,  and  is  rarely  severe.  But  even  at  this 
stage  there  is  an  amount  of  prostration  and 
embarrassment  of  breathing,  and  tendency  to 
cyanosis,  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical  signs. 
These  rapidly  increase,  the  patient  takes  to  bed, 
there  is  great  prostration,  dif&cult  and  laborious 
respiration,  cyanosis  and  collapse,  with  or  with- 
out wandering  delirium.  Death  may  occur  in 
twelve  hours,  or  be  delayed  from  two  to  five 
days.  Frequently  there  are  intermissions  or  re- 
missions, followed  by  sudden  relapse. 

In  its  general  features  intestinal  anthrax  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  already  described. 
But  early  in  the  case  there  appear  other  symp 
toms — vomiting,  sometimes  dysphagia  slight 
pain,  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  colic,  and  diar- 
rhcea.  The  diarrhosa  may  be  from  the  first 
bloody,  and  may  continue  so.  Bleeding  from  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  sometimes  occurs,  and  may 
persist.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of 
extreme  prostration,  cyanosis,  and  collapse,  often 
without  elevation  of  temperature.  Death  may 
occur  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  be  delayed  two  or 
three  days,  rarely  longer.  There  may  be  swell- 
ing of  the  neck,  due  to  glandular  enlargement 
and  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  this 
may  be  a  marked  feature  in  the  case. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  internal  form  of 
anthrax  the  greatest  variety  is  observed. 

Phognosis. — The  prognosis  in  all  these  forms 
is  extremely  unfavourable.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  stated  that  cases  of  milder  and  less  fatal 
character  sometimes  occur. 

Diagnosis. — 1.  Of  malignant  pustule  proper. 
In  the  earlier  stages  diagnosis  is  very  diffi- 
cult, except  in  persons  who  are  known  to  be  ex- 
posed to  contagion.  At  a  later  stage  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  pustule  above  described 
render  the  recognition  comparatively  easy ;  and 
microscopical  examination  of  the  serum  con- 
tained in  the  vesicles  shows  the  presence  of  the 
bacillus.  Moreover,  inoculation  experiments  on 
guinea-pigs  or  mice  will,  if  successful,  usually 
readily  decide  it ;  but  no  absolute  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  failure. 
2.  Anthrax  adema  without  pustule   is  ex- 


tremely difficult  to  diagnose,  except  by  a  known 
cause  of  contagion,  or  the  presence  of  the  bacillus 
in  the  subcutaneous  exudation. 

3.  Internal  anthrax,  especially  the  pulmonary 
form,  also  presents  very  few  characters  by  which 
it  can  be  distinguished,  unless  there  is  some 
known  source  of  contagion.  In  the  later  stages, 
if  death  is  delayed  three  or  four  days,  and  acute 
infiammatory  symptoms  set  in,  the  case  is  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  acute  pneumonia. 

i.  In  intestinal  anthrax  there  is  also  usually 
a  known  source  of  possible  contagion,  but  not 
in  all  cases.  When,  however,  the  vomiting  and 
purging  have  set  in,  the  diagnosis  from  cases 
of  irritant  poisoning,  especially  by  antimony  or 
arsenic,  must  be  difficult.  In  tropical  climates 
the  distinction  from  acute  dysentery  or  from 
yellow  fever  may  be  doubtful. 

Tbeatmbnt. — In  malignant  pustule,  the  suc- 
cess of  local  treatment  largely  depends  upon  early 
diagnosis.  As  soon  as  any  vesicle  or  pustule, 
likely  to  be  due  to  this  poison,  is  discovered  in  a 
person  known  to  be  exposed  to  contagion,  active' 
local  treatment  should  be  adopted.  Excision 
and  cauterisation  are  the  two  most  effectual 
remedies.  If  there  is  only  a  small  pimple,  a  free 
crucial  incision,  and  cauterisation  with  pure  car- 
bolic acid,  followed  by  dressing  with  carbolised 
oil  or  carbolic  lint,  is  the  course  to  pursue.  The 
artificial  leech  may  also  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage over  the  site  of  the  crucial  incision. 
When  a  distinct  carbuncle,  or  rather  eschar,  has 
formed,  free  incision,  followed  by  cauterisation, 
may  be  still  employed  with  advantage.  '  The 
caustics  most  available  are  carbolic  acid  and 
fuming  nitric  acid.  The  former  is  preferable. 
The  statistics  of  recovery  where  this  treat- 
ment is  systematically  carried  out  are  highly 
encouraging. 

No  other  than  general  treatment  appears  to 
bo  available  in  the  internal  form.  The  fact  that 
carnivora  sufiBer  less  readily  than  herbivora  sug- 
gests the  possible  benefit  of  a  largely  animal 
diet  in  persons  exposed  to  contagion.  The  in- 
ternal administration  of  quinine  and  of  carbolic 
acid  are  strongly  indicated  in  all  forms ;  and  in- 
halation of  air  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid 
might  possibly  be  of  value  in  the  pulmonary 
form.  In  this  form  also,  as  death  appears  often 
to  be  due  to  compression  of  the  lungs  by  pleural 
efRision,  evacuation  of  the  fluid  should  be  tried. 
Stimulants,  especially  ammonia,  ether,  and  alco- 
hol, are  also  indicated. 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  prophylaxis  is  by  far  the 
most  important  point.  Stringent  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  carcases 
and  hides  of  affected  animals  would  do  more 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  than  any  other  measure. 
But  as  the  disease  is  often  imported  from  distant 
countries,  by  means  of  wool,  hair,  or  hides,  which 
retain  the  contagion  for  long  periods  of  time,  it 
is  only  by  the  thorough  systematic  disinfection  of 
these,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  material  which 
is  known  to 'be  infected,  that  the  disease  can  be 
thoroughly  prevented.  Up  to  the  present  time 
(1881)' there  is  no  enactment  in  England,  even 
in  respect  of  animals  known  to  have  died  of  the 
disease,  which  enables  anyone  to  interfere  with 
such  disposal  of  the  carcase  or  the  offal  as  the 
owner  sees  fit.    It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that- 
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measures  were  taken  to  place  the  law  in  this 
respect  on  a  similar  footing  with  that  in  Ger- 

^-A  'Pi-anioi  yf,  S.  GeEENFIELD. 


many  and  France, 

PXTTEID  rBVBE.— A  synonym  for  typhus 
fever.   &e  Ttphtjs  Fever. 

PTTTBID  SOBB-THBOAT.—  Sloughing 
ulceration  of  the  throat  from  any  cause,  such  as 
diphtheria,  scarlatina,  or  syphilis.  See  Phaetnx, 
Sueases  of;  and  Toksils,  Diseases  of. 

py^UIA  (iruoi/,  pus,  and  atiio,  blood). — 
Sdion.  ;  Purulent  infection ;  Fr.  Tyohimie ; 
Qua.  Pyohimie  ;  Pt/amie. 

Defisition. — A  condition  of  blood-poisoning 
which  gives  rise  to  fever,  accompanied  either  by 
severe  gastro-enteritis  and  visceral  congestions, 
or  by  certain  local  lesions,  which  are  chiefly 
venous  thrombosis,  embolic  abscesses  in  the 
viscera,  acute  suppurations  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes and  joints,  multiple  abscesses  in  the  eon- 
nective'tis^ue,  and  eruptions  upon  the  skin.  The 
disease  is  usually,  but  not  always,  sequential  to 
a  Tound  or  injury. 

finoioor  AND  Patholooy. —  The  initiatory 
spptoms  and  the  anatomical  characters  of  pyae- 
mia are  such  as  point  clearly  to  the  introduction 
of  some  morbid  material  into  the  circulation, 
and  not  unnaturally  gave  rise  to  the  idea,  upon 
which  the  name  of  the  disease  was  founded,  that 
this  material  was  pus.  Several  considerations 
formerly  appeared  to  favour  this  belief,  amongst 
which  were  especially  these.  Hunter  believed 
that  the  lining  membrane  of  a  vein  secreted  pus. 
Now,  as  cases  of  pyaemia  were  found  to  be  very 
commonly  associated  with  phlebitis,  and  also 
with  what  were  thought  to  be  deposits  of  pus  in 
the  viscera,  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  dis- 
sase  seemed  to  be  that  the  inflamed  vein  secreted 
pis,  which  became  mixed  with  the  blood,  and 
was  carried  by  the  circulation  to  some  distant 
organ,  wherein,  being  arrested,  it  formed  the 
focus  of  a  suppuration. 

,  Hvmter  observed  that  in  cases  in  which  an 
mjuiytoa  vein  proved  fatal,  the  coats  of  the 
injured  vein  were  swollen  and  thickened,  and  its 
hning  membrane  was  of  an  unusually  red  colour  • 
m  he  supposed  that  the  fragments  of  flbrin 
and  the  softening  clots  often  found  in  such  veins 
were  the  products  of  an  inflammation  of  their 
unii|  membrane,  which  in  the  one  case  was  of 
anadhesree,  in  the  other  of  a  suppurative  cha- 
Mto.^  Ho  believed  that  the  coagula  generally 
ouna  a  inflamed  veins  were  the  means  whereby 
mie  inflammatory  products  were  prevented 
ram  bemg  carried  into  the  circulation,  and 

S  w5  *V"?™«'1^«'°  miglit  be  mixed  with 
me  blood,  and  thus  distributed. 

safT''  I''™®''  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
•dMy  abscesses  of  pyemia,  does  not  seem 

toft^w'T'"/'^  *""  ^^  "'^  introduction 
T  I  R  ^"^  ■""''''^  "^t^'^l  fr"""  a  wound.. 
mLzZ  ''''«°««»es  were  the  result  of  an 

fpSok  r"i°*«  ^^°<  '"«i  the  arrest 
K!  ''"^''?'^P"''"'^«  of  the  aflfected 

fereZofl       ,?'°r'^=  "  mechanical  trans- 

io   no  hi^''Tf  "^  ^1°"  ""^  P^^'  °^  *«  ^°dy 
™»er.   These  observers  supposed  that  in 
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healthy  wounds  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the 
veins  was  prevented  by  the  formation  of  a  coa- 
gulum,  but  that  if  this  coagulum  were  not 
formed,  or  became  broken  down,  pus  entered 
the  circulation,  and  gave  rise  to  the  secondary 
abscesses  by  its  arrest  in  distant  organs.  This 
view  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  Cruveil- 
hier's_ experiments,  in  which  he  injected  mer- 
cury into  the  veins,  and  found  that  abscesses 
were  formed  in  the  first  set  of  capillaries  to 
which  these  veins  were  distributed,  and  that 
such  abscesses  were  formed  around  a  globule  of 
mercury.  Thus,  if  the  injection  were  made  into 
the  systemic  veins,  the  abscesses  were  formed 
in  the  lungs;  if  into  the  portal  reins,  they  were 
formed  in  the  liver. 

But  this  explanation   of  the  phenomena  of 
pyaemia  was  soon  found  to  be  insufficient,  and 
also  to_  be  incompatible  with  many  facts  since 
ascertained.      Cases  of  pyaemia  occur  in  which 
there  is  no  primary  suppuration  from  whence 
the  pus  could  be  derived ;  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the   lining  membrane   of  a  vein  ever  se- 
cretes pus ;  the  secondary  abscesses  of  pyaemia 
are  not  deposits  of  pus,  but  true  inflammations, 
and,  if  examined  at  their  commencement,  are 
found  not  to  be  purulent.    Again,  the  first  set 
of  capillaries  occasionally  escape,  and  the  secon- 
dary lesions  occur  in  parts  beyond  them  in  the 
order  of  the  circulation;  and  the  position  of  the 
abscesses— as,  for  instance,  in  the  lung,  where 
they  chiefly  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  organ- 
is  not  explained  by  the  purely  mechanical  theory. 
Besides  which,  there  are  the  general'symptoms 
of  systemic  poisoning  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
these  are  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  kill  the  pa- 
tient before  any  secondary  lesions  are  developed. 
Experiments  upon  animals  show  that  the  injec- 
tioninto  the  veins  of  pus,  or  any  material  con- 
taining solid  particles,  is  usually  followed  by  the 
arrest  of  the  solid  particles  in  the  first  set  of 
capillaries  with  which  they  meet,  and  a  conse- 
quent obstruction  of  the  capillary  circulation ; 
but  the  result  of  this  capillary  obstruction  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  obstructing  sub- 
stance.    The  injection  of  septic  liquids  filtered 
from  solid  particles,  causes  fever  and  other  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  varying  according  to  the 
virulence  of  the  poison  contained. 

An  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  pyaemia 
will  show  that  it  consists  of  two  series  of  mor- 
bid processes,  the  first  series  manifesting  the 
general  constitutional  disturbance  due  to  the 
systemic  poisoning,  the  second  haying  relation  to 
the  secondary  lesions  thereupon  developed.  Both 
analogy  and  morbid  anatomy  point  to  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  these  being  the  introduction  into 
the  blood  of  an  animal  poison,  which  at  once 
gives  rise  to  the  first  series  or  the  general 
disease ;  and  we  shall  see  that  the  secondary 
lesions  are  to  be  accounted  for;  either  by  a  venous 
thrombosis,  leading  to  a  capillary  embolism,  or 
by  a  stagnation  of  the  diseased  blood  and  the 
changes  which  ensue  thereupon. 

Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  poison  which  gives 
to  the  blood  m  pyaemia  its  infective  character 
we  are  in  ignorance;  and  it  is  better  to  admit 
this.  Our  powers  of  organic  analysis  are  not 
yet  sufficient  for  the  isolation  of  the  subtle  but 
potent  poisons  upon  which  so  many  of  the  spa 
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cific  diseases  depend;  and  ■we  do  not  yet  know 
what  it  is  ■which  gives  to  a  pysemie  clot  its  in- 
fective quality.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
poison  may  be  either  generated  within  the  body 
or  introduced  from  without,  and  that  there  are 
predisposing  causes  which  render  a,  person  pe- 
culiarly prone  to  its  generation  or  reception. 

Of  predisposing  causes,  impure  air,  and  espe- 
cially that  kind  of  impurity  which  results  from  the 
presence  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  is  doubt- 
less the  most  important.  Thus  the  crowding 
together  of  a  number  of  persons  with  suppurat- 
ing wounds,  neglect  in  removing  the  discharges 
and  excretions  from  sick  persons,  and  imperfect 
drainage,  are  causes  favouring  the  development 
of  pysemia.  The  puerperal  condition  is  also 
a  powerful  predisposing  cause.  Disease  of  im- 
portant excreting  organs,  whereby  effete  ma- 
terials are  retained  in  the  blood,  also  recders  a 
person  more  liable  to  pysemia,  as  is  often  ob- 
served in  cases  of  Bright's  disease ;  and  any  great 
nervous  depression  (perhaps  because  of  its  influ- 
ence in  diminishing  excretion)  has  a  like  effect. 
Intemperance,  and  acute  fevers,  probably  render 
their  subjects  somewhat  more  prone  to  pysemia ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  chronic  invalids, 
or  persons  in  weak  health,  have  any  special  lia- 
bility to  the  disease.  Children,  though  by  no 
means  exempt  from,  are  somewhat  less  liable  to 
pyaemia  than  adults. 

Pysemia,  then,  is  caused  by  the  entrance  into  the 
blood  of  an  animal  poison,  which  in  the  majority 
of  instances  originates  in  a  wound,  an  injury,  or 
a  local  inflammation  ;  but  in  some  few  cases  it  has 
been  impossible  to  determine  where  the  disease 
began.  It  is  especially  liable  to  follow  certain  dis- 
eases and  injuries,  and  is  the  gravest  danger  of 
many  operations.  Thus,  it  occurs  very  frequently 
after  compound  fractures,  and  operations  involv- 
ing the  section  of  a  bone ;  after  injuries  of  the  bones 
of  the  head,  and  in  connection  with  acute  necro- 
sis of  the  long  bones  from  suppurative  perios- 
titis ;  also  after  wounds  or  injuries  of  veins  ; 
after  parturition  ;  in  connection  with  difiuse  cel- 
lular inflammation,  suppuration  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  operations  upon  the  urinary  organs. 
Facial  carbuncle  is  a  disease  peculiarly  prone 
to  lead  to  pysemia. 

Anatomical  Chabactees. — The  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  pyaemia  reveals  two  series  of  changes — 
the  one  depending  upon  the  primary  infection  of 
the  blood,  the  other  upon  the  secondary  effects 
of  this.  When  the  blood  is  very  profoundly 
infected,  the  results  of  general  blood-poisoning 
are  often  all  that  can  be  found ;  the  patient  dies 
before  the  secondary  affections  can  be  produced. 
When  the  poison  is  smaller  in  quantity,  or  not 
much  in  excess  of  the  eliminative  powers,  the 
secondary  lesions  predominate ;  but  in  most  cases 
changes  of  both  kinds  are  found. 

The  wound,  or  the  tissues  at  the  site  of  the 
primary  disease  or  injury,  from  whence  the 
poison  has  entered  the  blood,  are  fonnd  in  various 
conditions.  There  is  often,  but  not  always,  sup- 
puration present,  and  the  wound  is  bathed  in 
foul  and  unhealthy  pus  ;  or  the  wound  may  be 
dry,  and  discharging  caly  a  little  thin  ichor ;  or 
the  cellular  tissue  may  be  infiltrated  with  sero- 
purulent  fluid.  The  veins  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  diseased  tissues  are  often  found  blocked 


with  coagula,  extending  a  variable  distiince  along 
their  channels,  and  in  different  stages  of  disin- 
tegration. These  clots  may  be  soft  and  dark,  or 
firm  and  adherent  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vein,  and  partially  decolourised ;  or  they  maybe 
broken  down  in  the  centre  to  a  reddish-yellow 
pulpy  material,  consisting  of  disintegrated  fibrin. 
Sometimes  the  whole  clot  is  thus  softened,  and 
the  fragments  of  fibrin  have  been  partly  carried 
away  into  the  circulation.  Occasionally,  but 
rarely,  the  clots  contain  real  pus  ;  bat  the  puri- 
fcrm  material  foimd  in  the  vessels  is  usually  only 
broken-down  fibrin,  and  the  debris  of  cells. 

An  abscess  may,  however,  open  into  a  vein, 
and  thus  pus  may  giin  a  direct  entrance  into  its 
channel ;  in  such  a  case  a  coagulum,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  pus  and  blood,  i^  fonnd  in  the 
vessel,  and  we  have  a  true  purulent  clot.  Sof- 
tening thrombi  are  found  wifli  especial  frequency 
in  connection  with  injuries  and  diseases  of  bone, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  after  bruising  of  the  cranial  bones,  or  in 
consequence  of  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  ear ;  or 
in  the  veins  of  an  unhealthy  stump,  in  which 
there  is  inflammation  or  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

But  it  may  be  certainly  affirmed  that  many 
cases  of  pysemia  occur  in  which  no  thrombi  are 
found,  and  in  which  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion fails  to  detect  any  morbid  condition  what- 
ever of  the  veins.  It  is  necessary  to  point  this 
out,  because  it  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by 
somo  that  phlebitis  is  an  essential  process  in  the 
disease.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  pre- 
sence of  pus  is  not  a  necessary  element  in  the 
causation  of  pyaemia,  as  was  once  supposed; 
well-marked  cases  have  been  seen  in  which  there 
has  been  neither  wound  nor  suppuration  for  its 
origin.  When  a  wound  does  exist,  however,  it 
is  usually  found  in  an  Tinhealthy  condition,  and 
in  this  may  probably  be  found  the  explanation 
of  the  spread  of  pyaemia  by  contagion.  Healthy 
granulations  do  not  allow  the  entrance  of  septic 
matter  into  the  blood ;  a  wound  may  be  bathed 
with  feetid  fluids  of  a  most  poisonous  character, 
and  yet  none  may  be  absorbed,  as  has  been  proved 
experimentally  by  Chauveau ;  but  if  the  surface 
of  the  wound  becomes  unhealthy,  the  granula- 
tions no  longer  present  a  barrier  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  poisonous  fluids.  This  is  probably  due, 
as  Mr.  Savory  has  suggested,  to  the  dialysing 
property  of  animal  membranes.  If,  then,  the 
secretions  or  exhalations  of  an  unhealthy  wound 
come  in  contact  with  another  secreting  surface, 
an  unhealthy  action  may  thereby  be  set  up  on 
that  mirface,  producing  a  condition  favourable  to 
the  absorption  of  septic  material.  This  explains 
the  prevalence  of  pysemia  where  a  number  of 
persons  with  open  wounds  are  crowded  together. 
A  similar  condition  of  wound  may  also  be  in- 
duced by  neglect  of  other  sanitary  precautions, 
especially  by  the  presence  of  decomposing  ani- 
mal matter,  and  the  escape  of  sewor-gas  into  the 
air  surrounding  the  patient. 

In  cases  of  acute  pysemia  the  morbid  changes 
found  post  mortem  are  chiefly  congestion  and 
softening  of  the  viscera,  local  stagnation  and  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  and  a  general  blood-stain- 
ing of  thetissues — conditions  indicating  profound 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  blood.  In  what  these 
changes  consist  'we  are  at  present  ignorant;  but 


usually  the  blood  contains  an  excess  of  leueo- 
«tea,  and  its  fibrin  is  diminished  in  quantity 
MdlMto  contractility. 

Tfhen  the  disease  is  not  of  this  acntest  form, 
but  is  of  longer  duration,  there  ace  developed 
those  secondary  lesions  -ffhich  are  especially 
eluractecistic  of  pysemia. 

Most  notable  and  commonest  among  these  are 
the  so-called  'secondary  deposits'  or  '  secondary 
steesses'  of  . pyemia.  These  are  found  most 
frequently  near  the  surface  of  the  viscera,  and 
are  the  result  of  the  obstruction  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  vessel  supplying  the  part  with 
blood.  This  obstruction  is  followed  by  engorge- 
meut  and  extravasation,  by  inflammation,  and 
by  rapid  necrosis  or  suppuration.  It  is  neces- 
laiy  more  fully  to  describe  this  process  before 
pviug  an  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  in- 
dividual organs  thus  affected.  The  obstruction 
may  be  caused  in  several  ways. 

1.  It  may  be  embolic.  >   A  portion  of  a  dis- 
integrating clot  may  be  carried  into  the  circu- 
lation, until  it  meets  with  an  artery  too  small 
to  allow  its  transmission,  or 'with  the  first  set 
of  capilWies  in  its  route,  wherein  it  becomes 
aaated.    In  this  way  a  portion  of  the  organ 
ii  deprived  of  its  arterial  blood-supply,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  vis-a-tergo 
of  ie  heart,  regurgitation  takes  place  from  the 
veins  into  the  capillaries,  and  even  into  the  ter- 
minal arteries,  giving  rise  to  a  venous  engorge- 
ment of  the  affected  region.  The  nutrition  of  the 
capiUsries  being  interfered  with  by  the  lack  of 
arterial  blood,  their'walls  become  altered  or  ne- 
ttoied,  and  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place, 
the  area  of  extravasation  corresponding  with  the 
part  supplied  by  the  obstructed  vessel.    At  the 
same  time  the  vessels  of  the  tissues  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  obstructed  region  become 
dilated,  and  so  form  a  zone  of  intense  hypersemia. 
So  far,  this  process  is  only  what  occurs  in  any 
caie  of  embolism  (as,  for  instance,  when  minute 
fragments  of  fibrin  are  detached  firom  an  inflamed 
mitral'ValTe),  but  the  importance  of  the  process 
in  pyaedia  depends  upon  the  changes  which  sub- 
sequently occur.    Now  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  tissues  of  a  part  the  seat  of  embolism 
depend  upon  the  oharaoter  of  the  embolus.,    If 
the  cmiolus  come  from  a  part  which  is  gan- 
grenous, gangrene  will  usually  occur  in  the  tissue 
to  which  it.ia  carried ;  if  the  embolus  be  puru- 
lent, or  come  from  a  suppurating  region,  '  then 
the  effect  is  a  suppuration  in  the  part  implicated. 
Thia8uppuiation,however,  is  complicated  with 
the  embolic  passive  hypersemia  we  have  above 
oescribedj  so  that  the  suppuration  is  incomplete, 
«nd  consists  rather  in  rapid  breaking-dovra  of 
ike  tissues  than  in  the  formation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  pus-cells,  while  the  characteristic  deep- 
putple  congested  zone  around  the  affected  spot  is 
mnch  intensified.    Some  describe  this  as  a  true 
iphacdus  of  the  affected  part,  but  there  is  no 
traosis,  and  no  foul  decomposition'of  the  patch 
JTOlediuljhe  suppurative  form  of  embolic  in- 
Sampalioa.    Lower  degrees  of  inflammatory 
q™ty  in  the  embolic  dot  induce  similar  but 
•Ugte  inflammatory  conditions,  additional  to 
iiie  slates  described  as  due  to  the  mechanical 
Wruction.'    There  are  all  gradations  among 
Mdi  degrees  (Wilks  and  MoIon^. 
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If,  then,  the  embolus  originate  in  a  wound 
infected  with  the  pysemio- poison,  it  sets  up  an 
unhealthy  inflammation  and  rapid  disintegrar. 
tion  of  the  tissues  wherein  it  is  arrested.    The 
important  difference,  therefore,  between  pysemic 
and  other  embolism  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
pysemic  embolus  is  composed  of  infected  dot. 
Virchow  and  others  have  maintained  that  this 
is  the  sole  mode  of  production  of  the  secondary 
pysemic  formations.    This  is  incorrect,  for,  al- 
though such  formations  doubtless  often   have 
such  an  origin,  they  may  also  arise  in  a  different 
manner.      The  embolic  theory  will  not  account 
for  cases  in  which  the  first  set  of  capillaries  in 
the  order  of  the  circulation  from  the  seat  of 
injury  escape,  and  secondary  deposits  are  found 
in  other  organs  beyond';  as,  for  instance,  where 
they  occur  in  the  liver  after  an  injury  of  the 
head,  and  the  lungs  are  not  affected.    Neither 
does  this  theory  explain  the  oases  in  which  the 
joints  only  are  affected,  as  in  connection  with 
gonorrhcea  or   scarlatina;  nor  are   the  chronic 
cases  in  which  only  superficial  abscesses  occur 
thus  explicable.    It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  lesions  in  the  lungs  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  organ,  which  is  not 
what  would  be  expected  were  their  origin  always 
embolic. 

2.  The  capillary  obstruction  may  be  caused  by 
a  local  stagnation  depending  upon  the  poisoned 
state  of  the  blood.  The  infection  of  the  blood 
interferes  with  the  normal  interchange  between 
this  fluid  and  the  tissues,  and  produces  a  ten- 
dency to  coagulation  in  the  minuter  vessels.  This 
coagulation  is  especially  prone  to  occur  in  organs 
or  parts  of  organs  already  congested,  for  where 
the  circulation  is  slow  the  impurity  will  be  the 
greater.  In  this  way  the  greater  frequency  of 
the  secondary  lesions  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lungs  is  accounted  for.  When 
this  form  of  thrombosis  has  taken  place,  the  part 
so  affected  is  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  above 
described  as  due  to  embolism,  and  the  same 
series  of  changes  ensues.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  impurity  of  the  blood  interferes 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  vessels,  which  thus 
easily  allow  of  the  extravasations  that  are  so 
frequently  found,  not  only  in  the  viscera,  but  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  joint-affections,  and  the  especial  vulnera- 
bility of  certain  organs  to  the  secondary  inflam- 
mations of  pysemia.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  that  the  poison  of  pysemia 
selects  certain  organs  and  tissues  wherein  to  ex- 
pend itself,  just  as  that  of  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
or  typhoid  fever  does. 

The  hmgs  are  usually  congested  throughout, 
and  are  very  prone  to  the  secondary  lesions. 
These  are  found  chiefly  near  the  surface  and  in 
the  lower  and  posterior  portions,  and  consist,  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  process,  of  small  extrava- 
sations and  patches  of  congestion ;  the  minuter 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  herein 
found  plugged  with  coagulum ;  and  haemorrhage, 
or  inflammatory  exudation,  has  taken  place  into 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Thus  we  have  a  patch 
of  pulmonary  hsemorrhage,  or  of  lobular  pneu- 
monia. Later  on,  the  centre  of  this  area  of  con- 
solidation is  found  in  a  state  cf  necrosis,  qnd 
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its  eiroiunference  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  in- 
tense congestion.  The  process  of  disintegration 
occurs  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  nodule  may  be  found  withia  forty- 
oight  hours  of  the  first  symptom  of  pulmonary 
mischief,  broken  down  into  a  soft  yellow  puri- 
form  material,  or  even  containing  true  pus.  The 
nodules  are  perfectly  circumscribed,  and  arerage 
in  size  about  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  though  they 
may  be  smaller  or  larger.  On  section,  they  are 
seen  to  consist,  in  the  centre,  of  a  cavity  filled 
with  pus  or  puriform  debris ;  surrounding  this 
is  an  area  of  pneumonic  consolidation,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  formed  by  a  narrow  ring 
of  intense  congestion.  The  surrounding  lung  is 
usually  simply  congested,  or  it  may  even  be 
natural  in  appearance.  An  examination  of  the 
early  stages  of  these  changes  shows  the  first 
step  in  the  process  to  be  a  blocking  of  the  minute 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  and  this  may 
occur  either  from  a  local  coagulation,  or  by  the 
transference  of  a  portion  of  dot  from  some  other 
part,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  depend  either  upon 
thrombosis  or  upon  embolism ;  but  in  whichever 
manner  it  originates  it  is  followed  by  a  rapid  ex- 
udation into,  and  disintegration  of,  the  portion  of 
lung  to  which  the  blocked  vessels  belong.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  these  changes  take  place 
chiefly  in  parts  of  the  lung  near  the  surface. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  pleura  becomes 
involved  in  the  inflammation,  and  those  nodules 
which  have  reached  the  surface  of  the  lung  are 
coated  with  a  patch  of  lymph,  which  may  subse- 
quently become  part  of  a  more  general  pleurisy. 
Or  one  or  more  of  the  abscesses  may  burst  into 
the  pleura,  when  a  rapid  effusion  of  sero-purulent 
fluid  takes  place  into  its  cavity. 

Pleurisy  may,  however,  occur  independently 
of  the  lung-disease ;  and  in  this  case,  also,  the 
effiision  becomes  rapidly  purulent.  In  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease  numerous  subpleural  ecchy- 
moses  are  frequently  found.  Pleurisy  is  espe- 
cially prone  to  occur  in  those  cases  of  pyaemia 
originating  in  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  ear ;  and 
'Ja  children  thus  affected  is  often  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  pyaemic  infection. 

The  heart  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  same 
kind  of  embolic  abscesses  as  are  found  in  other 
organs.  They  occur  most  often  in  pyaemia  from 
acute  necrosis,  in  young  persons.  In  the  early 
stage  small  spots  of  congestion,  due  to  the  plug- 
ging of  small  arteries,  are  found  both  on  the  sur- 
face and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  also 
beneath  the  endocardium.  Later  on,  small 
cavities  containing  pus  or  puriform  fluid,  and 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  congestion,  are  found  in 
the  walls  of  the  organ.  These  abscesses  are  some- 
times very  numerous,  and  may  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  organ ;  they  may  open  on  the  surface  or 
into  the  cavity  of  the  heart ;  the  muscular  tissue 
around  them  is  softened  and  broken  down.  The 
pericardium  may  thus  become  inflamed  from  the 
contiguity  of  an  abscess  in  the  wall  of  the  heart ; 
but,  as  with  the  pleura,  pyaemic  pericarditis  may 
occur  independently  of  such  an  origin,  and  in 
either  case  the  effusion  rapidly  becomes  puru- 
lent. The  same  process  may  lead  to  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium. 

The  brain,  although  less  frequently  the  seat 
of  pyaemic  abscess  than  many  of  the  organs,  may 


be  the  sole  organ  affected  by  the  secondary  le- 
sions ;  and  it  not  uncommonly  happens  when  this 
is  so,  that  the  general  symptoms  are  unusually 
slight.  Small  extravasations  are  often  found  in 
the  subarachnoid  tissue.  Circumscribed  softening 
ending  in  abscess  is  most  frequent  in  the  white 
matter  of  the  brain.  It  commences  as  a  patch 
of  red  softening,  due  to  obstructei  vessels,  which 
subsequently  changes  to  a  reddish-yellow  pulp, 
or  to  greenish  pus,  enclosed  by  a  more  or  less 
defined  wall.  Such  an  abscess  may  run  a  very 
chronic  course,  and  is  then  found  enclosed  in  a 
cyst  of  connective  tissue. 

The  peritoneum  is  occasionally  found  acutely 
inflamed,  its  surfece  vascular  and  coated  with 
lymph  or  pus ;  in  other  cases  the  membrane  is 
spotted  with  numerous  ecchymoses.  Peritonitis 
may  also  be  set  up  by  secondary  abscess  of  tho 
liver  making  its  way  to  the  surface,  or  even 
bursting  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  some 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  death  takes  place 
with  great  rapidity  after  operation,  from  absorp- 
tion of  septic  fluid  which  has  escaped  from  the 
sac  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  visceral  conditions,  the  peritoneum  is 
then  found  vascular,  and  slightly  coated  with 
commencing  exudation. 

In  acute  cases  of  pyaemia  the  alimentary  canal 
is  often  found  in  a  state  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion, or  of  intense  congestion,  accompanied  by 
small  spots  of  haemorrhage.  The  intestinal  flux 
is  probably  eliminative,  for  in  animals  which  re- 
cover after  the  injection  of  septic  matter  into  the 
blood,  diarrhoea  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom. 

The  liver  is,  next  to  the  lungs,  the  organ  in 
which  secondary  deposits  are  most  frequently 
found  in  pyaemia.  In  acute  cases  the  organ  is 
found  congested,  softened,  and  swollen ;  it  has 
lost  elasticity;  and  its  texture  on  section  is 
confused  and  clouded.  Secondary  abscess  is,  of 
course,  especially  prone  to  occur  in  connection 
with  dysenteric  and  other  lesions  of  the  bowel,  but 
is  also  found  in  cases  of  general  pyaemia,  origi- 
nating in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  commences 
by  plugging  of  the  portal  capillaries,  leading,  as 
has  been  explained  with  regard  to  the  lung,  to 
congestion  and  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  affected 
portion ;  the  nutrition  of  this  portion  being  thus 
interfered  with,  necrotic  changes  soon  com- 
mence, and  the  infective  character  of  the  clot 
gives  the  start  to  destructive  inflammation.  Tho 
capillaries  surrounding  the  diseased  area  dilate, 
and  inflammatory  exudation  occurs  into  its  cir- 
cumference ;  at  the  same  time  central  disintegra- 
tion is  rapidly  going  on ;  and  in  a  short  time  we 
find  a  purulent  collection,  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  elxudation  and  congestion.  Occasionally  these 
abscesses  run  a  more  chronic  course,  and  become 
encysted ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  tropical 
hepatic  abscesses,  which  often  attain  a  large 
size,  have  an  embolic  origin,  connected  with  the 
ulceration  of  dysentery,  and  may  thus  be  classed 
with  pyaemic  suppurations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  pyaemia  abscess  in  other  parts  is  not 
always  acute.  Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  he- 
patic abscess  originates  in  embolism  of  the  he- 
patic artery,  in  which  case  the  suppurations  are 
usually  smaller  and  more  scattered. 

The  spleen  may  he  simply  swollen  and  soft,  or 
may  contain  abscesses  precisely  resembling  those 
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dosciibed  in  the  liver ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 


Inflammation  of  tlie  tones  and  joints  may  be 
either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  pyaemia.     The 
fiequency  Tvith  which  pyaemia  originates   in 
diffiise  periostitis  and  csteo-myelitis  is    -well 
jcnown.   in  such  cases  the  heart  and  kidneys 
are  espoeially  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  secondary 
deposits,  and  the  disease  is  generally  of  a  severe 
fonn.  Tlie  bone  is  found  stripped  of  its  investing 
periosteum,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  quantity 
of  pus.   The  surface  of  the  bone  is  bare,  and  of 
a  yoUowiBh-white  colour ;  the  medulla  is  usually 
also  inflamed,  and  is  tumid  and  vascular,  or  it 
may  be  infiltrated  to  a  varying  extent  vpith 
purulent  fluid.    Sometimes,  as  after  amputation,, 
the  medulla  is  the  part  chiefly  affected,  and  the 
inSammation  extends  to  a  greater  distance  along 
the  interior  than  the  exterior  of  the  bone.  These 
changes  may  also  be  secondary  effects  of  pyaemic 
infection  from  disease  of  other  parts.     The  dis- 
ease is  usually  arrested  at  the  epiphyses,  but 
it  may  spread  to  the  adjacent   joints.      The 
jointaffection  most   commonly  found    in   py- 
emia is  an  extremely  rapid  suppuration.    In  no 
other  kind  of  joint-inflammation  does  the  de- 
struction of  the  tissues  involved  so  quickly  take 
place.   The  cartilages  may  be  found  extensively 
ulcerated,  and  the  joint  filled  with  purulent  fluid, 
rithiu  forty^eight  hours  of  the  first  symptom 
ef  inflammation.  At  first  the  synovial  membrane 
it  swollen  and  vascular,  and  the  joint  distended 
with  a  slightly  turbid  fluid.    This  fluid  usually 
quickly  becomes  purulent,  and  superflcial  ero- 
sions and  softening  of  the  cartilages  occur,  soon 
leading  to  extensive  ulceration  and  irreparable 
destruction  of  the  joint. 

In  'gonorrhceal  rheumatism,'  which  some  con- 
alder  a  mild  form  of  pysemia,  the  effusion  is 
not  generally  purulent,  and  the  same.maybe  said 
of  the  joint-STrellings  occurring  in  women  with 
other  purulent  discharges.  So  again,  scarla- 
tinal pjsemia  (in  which  the  infection  takes  place 
from  the  ulcers  in  the  throat),  though  often  of  a 
were  kmd,  is  not  infrequently  attended  with 
merely  serous  effusions  into  tie  joints,  from 
^hich  complete  recovery  takes  place. 

The  immlss  and  cellular  tissue  are  often  in- 
vaded by  pyaemic  abscesses,  and  by  inflammatory 
exudations  and  extravasations  of  blood.  In  the 
lunscles  the  process  commences  in  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  fibres.  Abscess  in  the  inter- 
mcular  septa  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tisrae  is  often  the  result  of  the  more  chronic 


The  sMn  in  many  oases  of  pyaemia  is  found 
Bore  or  less  jaundiced ;  petechiae  and  sudamina 
are  not  uncommon ;  and  sometimes  a  pustular 
traption  is  seen.  Patches  of  livid  congestion  also 
Mcur,  some  of  which  may  have  passed  into  gan- 
6»ne  in  the  centre  or  where  subjected  to  pres- 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  other  organs  shows 
Bat  secondary  abscesses  may  occur  in  almost 
P  !a  u  ""^  ""^""S  ^^^  less"  rare  may  be  men- 
MjMtho  eye,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  tes- 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  patho- 
S^''^*^'?' "  '^  necessary  to  aUude  to  the 
wnnection  which  is  lupposed  by  some  to  exist 


between  bacteria  and  this  disease.  It  is  said  by 
Dr.  Sanderson  that  great  numbers  of  raicrozymes 
are  found  in  the  blood  and  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions of  animals  suffering  from  acute_  infective 
fever,  produced  by  inoculation  of  septic  matter. 
Others  (Wilks,  Moxon,  Goodhart)  have  failed 
to  find  bacteria  in  the  blood  of  living  cases  of 
pyaemia,  though  they  may  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers after  death.  The  committee  appointed  by 
the  Pathological  Society  'to  investigate  the 
nature  and  causes  of  those  infective  diseases 
known  as  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  and  purulent 
infection,'  state  that,  '  although  bacteria  of 
various  forms  were  found  in  the  blood  in  a 
number  of  cases,  they  could  'liot  be  found  in  all ' 
the  cases,  nor  were  they  discovered  constantly 
in  those  cases  where  at  one  or  other  time  ,  they 
■were  present'  {Trans,  of  Path.  Soo.,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  44).  Our  knowledge  of  these  organisms  is  at 
present  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  speak  certainly 
of  the  part  which  they  play  in  connection  with 
this  disease,  but  the  investigation  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance.     See  Bactebia;   and 

MlCBOCOCOUS. 

Symptoms. — A  patient  who  has  become  the 
subject  of  pyaemia,  often  appears  to  be  progress- 
ing quite  favourably  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
disease  attacks  him ;  in  otlier  cases  there  may 
have  been  loss  of  appetite,  depression,  or  rest- 
lessness, for  a  day  or  two,  with  perhaps  some 
little  elevation  of  temperature.  The  wound, 
if  there  be  one,  has  probably  assumed  an  un- 
healthy appearance  :  its  surface  may  be  dry,  or 
the  discharge  may  be  thin  and  offensive,  tile 
healing  process  ia  arrested,  and  recent  adhe- 
sions may  give  way.  The  attack,  however, 
is  usually  sudden,  and  is  almost  invariably 
ushered  in  by  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  sweat- 
ing. The  rigors  are  of  variable  duration  and 
frequency,  but  are  usually  severe  while  they 
last ;  occasionally  they  recur  with  such  regula/- 
rity  as  to  simulate  ague.  The  patient  at  first 
may  not  feel  particularly  ill,  but  he  rapidly  be- 
comes so.  Pains  in  the  limbs  and  general  un- 
easiness occur;  the  pulse~ becomes  weak  and 
rapid ;  fever,  of  an  intermittent  type,  commences, 
with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite, restlessness,  and  thirst.  The  tongue  be- 
comes dry  and  brown ;  diarrhcea  frequently 
occurs ;  and  the  skin  and  conjunctivae  may  become 
jaundiced.  If  the  infection  be  profound,  the 
prostration  is  extreme ;  there  is  usually  cough 
and  diarrhoea ;  muttering  delirium  sets  in  early, 
and  soon  leads  to  unconsciousness  and  death.  In 
such  cases  the  blood-poisoning  kills  before  there 
is  time  for  the  development  of  any  secondary 
lesions. 

In  less  acute  cases  local  symptoms  soon  be- 
gin to  appear.  A  day  or  two  after  the  initial 
rigor  pain  and  swelling  of  one  or  more  joints 
occurs,  or  a  subcutaneous  abscess  forms,  or  dis- 
colourations  or  pustules  are  seen  on  the  skin. 
Cough,  attended  with  rusty  expectoration,  is 
common  ;  the  respirations  are  rapid  and  shallow  ; 
there  is  pain  in  the  chest ;  and  perhaps  dyspnoea 
or  orthopnoea  from  pleuritic  effusion.  Mean- 
while the  depression  increases ;  jaundice  fre- 
quently comes  on;  and  the  face  assumes  a. 
pinched  and  anxious  expression.  There  is,  more- 
over, often  a  peeidiar   sweet  smell  about  the 
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patient,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  diabetic 
urine.     The  rigors  mostly  cease  after  the  first 
few  days,  but' the  temperature  usually  maintains 
a  remittent  character.     The  skin  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  slough  on  very  slight  pressure,  so  that 
troublesome  bed-sores  easily  form ;  and  patches 
of  superficial  gangrene  sometimes  occur  without 
any  such  provocation.     Vomiting  is  not  a  symp- 
tom of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  though  there  is 
usually  no  appetite,  yet  nourishment  is  often 
freely  taken  and  digested.     The  cerebral  symp- 
toms are   not  usually  severe,  unless  there  be 
secondary   lesions  in   the  brain;    but  there  is 
often  a  low  form  of  delirium ;  and  towards  the 
end  the  patient  usually  becomes  unconscious, 
and  passes  the  evacuations  unknowingly.    Death 
may  occur  from  general  exhaustion;   or  from 
the  severity  of  some  local  lesion,  as,  for  example, 
from  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  or  cerebral  abscess. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  from  a  week  to  ten  days.  It  may,  how- 
ever, prove  fatal  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  prolonged  for  weeks  or 
even  years. 

Pyaemia  may  commence  at  any  stage  of  disease 
or  injury ;  the  most  common  period  of  invasion 
is  during  the  second  week. 

Certain  peculiarities  must  be  noted  concern- 
ing some  forms  of  pyaemia,  for  which  no  satis- 
factory explanation  can  be  given.  For  instance, 
in  acute  necrosis  pysemic  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently seen  almost  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  and  yet  these  cases  of  pysemia  are 
sometimes  of  very  long  duration.  Such  cases, 
though  severe,  are  among  the  least  fatal ;  and 
when  death  does  take  place,  abscesses  are  usu- 
ally found  in  the  heart  and  kidneys,  The  pyaemia 
arising  from  disease  of  the  internal  ear  is  espe- 
cially prone  to  lead  to  pleurisy,  which  is  often 
the  promipent  condition  throughout.  That  va- 
riety of  pyaemia  associated  with  gonorrhoea  and 
with  scarlatina  tends  especially  to  affect  the 
joints,  and  these  are  often  the  only  parts  in- 
vaded ;  but  this  joint-inflammation  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  occurs  in  the  course  of 
other  cases  of  pyaemia,  for  the  effusion  is  gene- 
rally slight,  and  does  not  become  purulent.  Such 
joint-affections  are  not  uncommon  after  partu- 
rition. There  is,  moreover,  a  chronic  form  of 
pyaemia  which  is  not  very  rare,  and  which  re- 
sembles the  acute  and  typical  form  '  in  the  for- 
mation of  widely-dispersed,  shapeless  collections 
of  pus  or  allied  inflammatory  matter ;  in  the  pro- 
bability that  these  formations  are  due  to  some 
infection  of  the  blood  by  the  entrance  of  diseased 
inflammatory  products ;  and  often  in  the  occur- 
rence of  rigors  and  profuse  sweatings,  of  phle- 
bitis, and  inflammations  of  joints.  But  they  differ 
from  the  acute  type  in  that  their  course  extends, 
continuously  or  with  relapses,  over  many  weeks 
or  months,  and  is  often  free,  at  least  in  its  later 
stages, from  all  severe  general  disturbance  of  the 
health,  and  from  nearly  aU  risk  of  life '  (Paget). 
'  The  election  of  a  single  tissue,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  an  uniform  method  of  disease,  in  the  second- 
ary affections,  are  characteristic  of  chronic  rather 
than  of  acute  pyaemia.  They  are  very  marked 
in  soms  of  the  cases  that  follow  parturition,  in 
which  women  suffer  for  many  weeks  with  a  suc- 
■<ession  of  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  connec- 


tive tissue  of  the  limbs,  and  usually  (after  long 

suffering)  recover  completely.      Such  cases  are 
also  sometimes  seen  in  men '  (Paget). 

Occasionally,  also,  cases  are  seen  of  unusual 
duration,  in  which  there  are  severe  constitu- 
tional symptoms  throughout.  For  the  particu- 
lars of  the  following  remarkable  case  of  pyaemia 
after  parturition,  in  which  severe  symptoms  ox- 
tended  over  a  period  of  five  months,  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Pollock,  who  attended  the 
patient  with  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Dr.  Babington, 
and  Mr.  Headland : — 

lady  P.  was  confined  on  July  9,  1 849.  A  few 
days  after  confinement  there  was  slight  phleg- 
masia dolens  of  one  leg,  which  passed  off  in  a 
fortnight.  On  August  8,  she  was  attacked  with 
violent  rigors,  fever,  and  sweating,  with  rapid 
pulse  and  great  anxiety  of  countenance ;  in  fact, 
with  well-marked  symptoms  of  severe  pyaemic 
fever.  The  rigors  and  sweatings  continued  with 
great  severity  foi:  fifteen  days,  when  she  became 
slightly  better,  and  wasremoved  into  thecountry. 
Early  in  September  there  was  a  recurrence  of 
the  symptoms,  and  these  continued  with  varying 
severity  till  October  29,  when  she  was  attacked 
with  acute  pleiiro-pneumonia.  This  subsided, 
but  the  rigors  continued,  and,  in  the  latterpart 
of  November,  Dr.  Watson  diagnosed  consolida- 
tion and  secondary  abscess  of  the  lung.  A  few 
days  afterwards  a  quantity  of  pus  was  expec- 
torated, and  this  was  followed  by  rapid  im- 
provement, and  eventually  by  complete  recovery, 
the  patient  being  quite  well  when  the  present 
article  was  written. 

DiAONOsis. — The  chief  difficulties  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  pyaemia  arise  from  the  occasional  pro- 
minence of  some  local  symptom,  which  masks  the 
general  disease.  Probably  the  most  common 
mistake  is  to  regard  a  case  of  acute  necrosis,  with 
early  joint-symptoms  and  rigors,  as  one  of  rheu- 
matism. Herein,  however,  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  acid  perspirations  and  the  coated  tongue 
of  rheumatism ;  the  rigors  are  more  frequently 
repeated ;  and  a  careful  examination  will  reveal 
mischief  about  the  shaft  of  the  bone  as  well  as  in 
the  joint.  When  the  chest-affection  is  severe,  as 
in  the  pleurisy  of  children  with  disease  of  the  in- 
ternal ear,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary 
disease;  but  a  sudden  attack  of  pleurisy  occur- 
ring in  anyone  with  otorrhoea,  should  at  once  give 
rise  to  a  suspicion  of  pyaemia.  The  later  stages 
of  the  disease  may  present  some  resemblance  to 
typhus  or  enteric  fever,  but  the  history  would 
give  marked  distinctions ;  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  easy  at  any 
period  of  the  disease. 

Phognosis. — The  prognosis  in  all  acute  cases 
of  pyaemia  is  very  unfavourable.  The  great 
majority  die,  sooner  or  later ;  either  early  in  the 
disease,  from  the  general  blood-poisoning,  or 
subsequently,  from  the  gravity  or  exhausting 
character  of  the  secondary  lesions.  Yet  some 
few  do  undoubtedly  recover,  and  these  are  they 
in  whom  the  viscera  escape,  and  the  disease  ex- 
pends itself  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  runs 
a  chronic  course  without  involving  vital  organs. 
Puerperal  pyaemia  is  less  fatal  than  surgical. 

Tebatment. —  The  unsatisfactory  results  ot 
the  treatment,  and  the  great  mortality  of  pyaemia, 
are  the  strongest  reasons  for  taking  every  pos- 
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lible  precautaon  for  its  prevention.  A  consldera- 
lionofti'o  causes  -which  predispose  to,  and  fa- 
rour  th^  .development  of,  the  disease,  will  suggest 
certain"jr6pTiylaoti(!  measures.    Of  these  none 
jre'more  important  than  to  surround  a  patient 
iho  is  suffering  from  an  injury  or  operation, 
iriftanaliundance  of  fresh  air,  and  to  carefully 
guild  him  from  thejeshalations  of  decaying  or- 
gjnin  matter.    Overcrowding,  and  especially  the 
ocoumulation  of  cases. in  which  suppuration  is 
going  on,  should  be  avoided.   The  careful  drain- 
age of  wounds  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for 
vhether  germs  be  ^mitled  or  not,  one  obvious 
Ti;  of  preventing  iledomposition  in  a  wound  is 
to  taks  care  that  nothing  is  left  therein  to  decom- 
poie,  The  vound  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
dean,  and  the  dressings  changed  sufidciontly  often 
tg  prevent  the  discharge  becoming  foul.    Anti- 
septic dressings  are  very  useful  in  this  respect, 
and,  vhaterer  other  advantages  they  may  or 
ml  not  -possess,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to 
apply  to  a  wound  a  dressing  which  prevents 
the  decomposition  of  the  discharge,  and  the 
eoetamiiiation  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
(toAmisBFTiCiXBHiTUBNT).   The  integrity  and 
(nndional  activity  of  the  chief  excreting  organs 
ihonld  be  inquired  into  in  aU  cases  of  operation 
01  injury,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  effete 
material  in  the  blood  may  be  guarded  against ; 
anl  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  sudden 
tkngii  of  condition  that  an  operation  or  acci- 
dent frequently  involves,,  may  in  itself  seriously 
■-'--'~i  with  the  action  of  the  bowels  and 


When,  however,  pyaemia  is  developed,  it  must 

be  admitted  that .  treatment  has  over  it   but 

little  control.    The  chief  indication  is  to  combat 

the  extreme  depression  which  is  always  present, 

mdtoi  endeavour  so  to  support  the  patient  that 

he  nmy  be  able,  if  vital  organs  escape,  to  pass 

tboughthe  series  of  severe  local  affections  that 

My  be  anticipated.     The  satisfactory  results 

oteined  by  Professor  Polli,  of  Milan,  from  the 

tdmlnistration  of  sulphurous  acid  to  *nimals 

into  whom,  putrid  injections  had  been  made,  have 

mtfoUoweJ  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the  human 

lybjeot:;  yat  there  is  reason  to  think  it  has  some- 

tiniM  done  good,  and  to  encourage  us  to  give  the 

""Ipnitea  in,  at  least,  some  of  the  more  chronic 

fflsee.  Eiohably,  however,  the  most  useful  me- 

teme  \s  quinine,  which   sometimes  produces 

■"HheneBt;  it  should  be  given  in  full  and 

mjnently-repeated  doses.  . 

"helocal  affections  must  be  treated  on  general 

'"Wplea,   The  Secondary  abscesses  should  ie 

ped  early;  and  this  is  especially  important 

™» regard  to  the  joints,  from  whence  the  pus 

»0W  be  evacuated  directly  we  are  sure  of  its 

JWence,  When  the  infection  appears  to  ori- 

nuatein  theiniliminiation  of  an  accessible  veii^ 

"•TMBel  should  bs  divided  between  the  heart 

Ll?  l""*""^*  P*"*-  w  the  manner  recom- 

jama  occur  in  connection  with  inflamnjation 
le  ml  T'  *'"'  qoMt'on  of  amputation  must 
SSv*"^*""  ^^^  stroig  reasons  for 
omet  2.  v  ^^  '•"*  measure  the  disease  may 
^" ttr^'^'l'  During  the  progress  of 
WinilTAi  ^°'  """"  ''«  earrfully  guarded 
«»'"',  and  the  diet  studiously  adjusted  to  the 
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daily  needs ;  in  fact,  much  will  depend  in  this, 
as  in  the  majority  of  serious  disorders,  upon 
careful  nursing,  judicious  feeding^  and  the  ob- 
servance of  every  hygienic  precaution. 

J.  WismvaTOK  Hawabd. 

PYELITIS  (iriefios,  a  vessel).— Synok.  ;  Pr. 
FyilitB ;  Gor,  Nierenbeckenentsundung.—lDAxm.' 
mation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidqey.  See  Eil>- 
NEYs,  Diseases  of. 

PYLEPHLEBITIS.— Inflammation,  of  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  often  associate^  witli 
thrombosis.     See  Pobtai.  THROMBqsis. 

PYLOBTJS,  Diseases  of.— The  muscular 
fibres  of  the  stomacli  are  disposed  in  three  layers, 
Immediately  below  the  peritoneum  they  are  placed 
in  a  longitudinal  direction ;  these  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  oesophagus,,  and  pass  downwards 
over  the  organ,  being  continued  to  the  duodenum ; 
they  are  cpllecte4  into  bands  of  consideratklo 
thickness  along  tlie  curvatures,  especinlly  the 
upper,  and  become  stronger  as  they  approach  the 
pylorus.  The  middle  layer  surrounds  the  whole  of 
the  stomach,  but  to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice 
the  fibres  are  thin,  and  are  replaced  by  itjiose 
that  are  oblique.  ,  At  the  pylorus  they  form  a 
thick  band  or  ring,  acting  as  a  sphincter  to  the 
opening  .into  the  duodenum.  The  oblique  fibres 
are  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  oesophagus.  They  arcli  over 
the  fundus,  but  are  quite  lost,  towards  th,e  oppo- 
site end  of  the  organ,  The  muscular  coats  of 
the  stomach  are  formed  of  involuntary  or  un- 
stripqd  .fi&es,  being  composed  of  elongated  fibre- 
cells,-  which  are  united,  tpgether  by  a  sparing 
amount  qf ,  eonwctiyes  tissue.  The  c'onnective 
tissue  is  mucli;  thicker  and  stronger  at  the 
pylorus  than  at  other  parts  of  the  organ,  giving 
a  great  amount  of  firmness  ^d  strength  to  that 
region.  .  The,  mucous  membrane  is  also  thicker, 
and  the  gastric  tubes  are  wider  ttian  elsewhere. 
Most  pf  these  pontain  gastric  cells,  but  are  lined 
with  conical, epitlielijim  to  a  greater  depth  than 
in  the  more  actively  secreting  'regions.  Some 
anatomists  Iiave,  stated  that  in  the  human 
stomach,  as  in  many  of  the,  lower  animals,  there 
are  no  pepsin-forming  cells  in  this  pai;t;  but  in 
numerous  cases  the  writer  has  been  able  to  obtain 
an  active  artificial  gastric  juice  from  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  it. 

The  pylorus  participates  in  the  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  which  are  fully  described  under  that 
heading  (see  Stomach,  Diseases  of),  ^a  the 
outlet  of  that  organ,  however,  the  patency  of  the 
pylorus  is  of  so  great  importance  that  it?  ob 
Btruction  will  be  specially  considered  here. 

Pylorus,  Obstruction  of. — An  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum  is  not  unfrequent,  and  may 
arise  from  very  different  pathological  conditions, 
1.  The  most  common  of  these  is.  the  presence  of 
a  cancerous  tumour  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach.  It  usually  surrounds  the  opening, 
and  rarely  spreads  to,  the  intestines.  On  micro- 
scopical examination  the  muscular  fibres  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  tumours  .ire  sometimes  found  to 
be  hypertrophiedjthe  contractile  fibres  being  en- 
larged and  increased  in  number,   llpre  generally 
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the  Cells  are  atrophied,  although  to  the  naked  eye 
the  muscular  bundles  may  seem  to  be  enlarged ; 
sometimes  the  contractile  cells  are  faint  and 
small,  in  other  cases  they  are  reduced  to  fibrous 
tissue,  and  no  trace  of  the  original  structure  can 
be  discovered.  This  condition  of  the  muscular 
tissue  furnishes  us  with  an  explanation  of  the 
fact,  that  there  is  often  great  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  gastric  contents  into  the  duo- 
denum, where  the  pyloric  opening  seems  only 
paTtiallyconstricte4i  anditisto  this  j(oss , of  mus- 
cular contractility,  and  not  to  the  mere  narrow- 
ing of  the  opening,  that  we  must  look  in  order  to 
understand  how  in  many  cases  the  stomach  be- 
comes dilated  from  its  incapacity  to  discharge 
its  contents.  2.  The  pylorus  is  sometimes  nar- 
rowed by  fihroid  thickening  of  the  submucous 
tissue.  "  This  morbid  change  may  be  confined  to 
the  opening  only,  or  it  may  extend  some  dis- 
tance from  the  part  chiefly  affected,  producing  a 
hard,  leathery  condition  of  the  coats.  The  same 
effect,  although  to  a  less  degree,  is  produced  by 
an  obstrtiction  of  this  kind  as  by  cancer.  The 
muscular  bundles  become  hypertiophied,  their 
contraction  being  einbarrassed  by  the  tough^ 
fibrous  tissue  that  surrounds  and  separates  them. 
3.  The  pyloric  opening  may  be  obstructed  by  an 
nicer.  This  may  arise  either  by  its  cicatrix  pro- 
ducing a  contraction,  which  leaves  only  a  small 
opening  through  which  the  food  has  to  find  its 
way ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  muscular  coat 
may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  iilceration,  and 
the  stomach  may,  in  this  way,  be  unable  to  force 
onwards  its  contents.  4.  The  pylorus  or  the 
duodenum  may  be  constricted  by  the  pressure  of 
a  tumour.  Cases  have  occurred  where  a  can- 
cerous g^U-bladder  has  compressed  these  parts, 
but  more  generally  the  pressure  is  Caused  by 
glands  enlarged  by  malignant  disease.  In  a  case 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  the 
opening  was  constricted  by  enlarged  scrofulous 
glands  occurring  in  a  man  affected  with  phthisis: 
5.  Adhesions  may  form  between  the  duodenum  or 
pylorus  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  in  this 
way  they  hiay  produce  a  difficulty  in  the  pas'- 
sage  of  the  food  from  the  stomach.  A  curious 
case  fell  under  the  writer's  notice  in  which  a 
man  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  abdomen, 
which  was  followed  by  symptoms  of  obstructed 
pylorus.  On  post-mortem  examination  a  portion 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  was 
found  to  be  bent  upon  itself  by  the  exudation  of 
lymph  into  the  mesentery  close  to  its  edge. 

Effects. — The  effect  of  any  considerable  ob- 
struction at  the  pyloric  opening  is  to  produce  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach; 
The  inost  prominent  symptom  is  vomiting,  occur- 
ring at  irregular  intervals,  and  usually  several 
hours  after  taking  food.  Along  with  this  we  find 
heartburn,  and  other  signs  of  indigestion ;  and 
a  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  The  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  to  these  effects  and  symp- 
toms. See  Stomach,  Diseases  of — Dilatation. 
Samukl  Fenwick. 

PTOITBPHBITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
kidney,  leading  to  the  formation  of  abscess.  See 
KiDNET,  Diseases  of. 

PSTOPNEUMOTHOBAX.— A  morbid  con- 
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dition  of  the  pleural  cavity,  in  which  it  contain! 
both  pus  and  gas.     See  Flecba,  Diseases  of 

PTRBIfEES.  See  BAONEBBS-DB-BiaoauB ; 
Eacx  Bonnes  ;  Eaux  Chaucbs;  and  Pah;  and 
Climate,  Treatinent  of  Disease  by. 

PTEEXrA  (irCp,  fire,  and  ^x"".  I  have).— 
This  word  is  commonly  employed  as  a  synonym 
for  fever ;  but  it  is  applied  by  some  pathologists 
to  elevation  of  the  boijy-heat  from  any  cause. 
See  Feveb  ;  and  TEMPSKATmiE. 

PTBMCONT,  in  Germany. — Iron  waters  and 
salt  waters.     See  Minebai.  Watbes. 

PYROMANIA.— A  name  which  has  been 
given  to  insanity  when  the  patient  manifests  a 
propensity  to  ineendiaiism.  Its  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  form  of  insanity  has  not  been 
established.    See  Insanity,  Vairieties  of. 

PYROSIS  (itap6u,  I  burn.)^-SYNON. :  Water- 
brash  ;  Fr.  Pyrosis ;  Ger.  Sodbrennen.    < 

Descbiption. — Patients  affected  with  water- 
brash  experience  a  severe  spasmodic  pain  at  the 
epigastrium,  which  is  often  attended  with  a  feel- 
ing of  constriction,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes  relief  is  afforded  by  the  rejection  of  a 
quantity  of  watery  fluid. .  The  fluid  is  Bsually 
tasteless,  without  any  smell,  and  seldom  amounts 
to  more  than  two  or  three  ounces.  Micro- 
scopically, it  presents  numerous  epithelial  scales 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  writer  has  also 
found  in  it  some  gastric  cells.  It  is  neutral  to 
tesb-paper,  is  not  albuminous,  and  in  on^  case 
in  which  ho  carefully  examined  it,  it  gave  a 
dense  precipitate  with  baryta,  and  a  bvlky  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  soluble  in  mtric 
acid.  Freriehs  remarked. that  the  fluid  contains 
sulphocyanuret  Of  potassium,  and  therefore  be- 
lieved it  was  only  saliva.  But  it  is  evident  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  possible  to  obtain  it  entirely 
free  from  the  salivary  secretion,  and  therefore 
no  great  weight  can. be  allowed  to  the  observa- 
tion. Waterbrash  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  structural  disease  of  the  stomach,  for  the 
majority  of  those  who  suffer  from  it  recover  per- 
fectly. Again,  in  some  cases  the  fluid  rejected 
is  evidently  only  saliva.  <  In  some  persons  affected 
with  disease  of  the  pylorus,  the  rejection  of  a 
tasteless  fluid  takes  place,  but.  this  is  neither 
accompanied  nor  preceded  by  pain. 

Patholoot   and   .Stiolooy.  . —  Much   differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
source  of  the  fluid   which  constitutes    water- 
brash,     It  has  been  referred  to  the  (esopha- 
gus, stomach,  duodenum,  titA  pancreas.      The 
pancreas  seems  unlikely  >  to  be  the  organ  from 
which  it  comes,  for  the  fluid  is  nnmixed  with 
bile,  and  we  should'  ima^ne  a  more  violent  effort 
would  be  required  to  reject  it  from  a  part  so 
distant  from  the  mouth.     Againithe  (esophagus 
is  very  intolerant  to  any  collection  of  liquid  in 
it;  and  it  wouI(l  only  be  by  a  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  cardiac  orifice  that  such  an  accumulation 
could  occur  in  this  tube.  As  regards  the  stomach,    ' 
it  seems  improbable  that  the  larger  and  more    i 
active  end  of  this  organ  should  be  the  source    \ 
of  the  liquid,  for  any  irritation  should  produce    t 
an  acid,  not  a  tasteless,  fluid.    At  the  pyloric    i 
end,  however,  there  is  a  ma.ss  of  tubes,  lined    i 
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ehiiSy  *itt  conical  epithelium,  ■whose  office  it 
is  to  secrete  mucus,  and  as  the  only  organic 
cbulge  that  has  been  found  along  -with  water- 
lirash  is  thickening-at  the  pylorus,  we  may  reason- 
lUy  conclude  that  this  is  the  part  whence  the 
Una  is  ordinarily  derived.  ' 

Waterbrash  Seldom  occurs  before  puberty ;  it 
sffetts  females  more  than  males;  and  chiefly 
nruents  itself  in  feirBons  of  middle  age.  It 
It  nore''preTatent  in  some  countries  than  in 
otheis;,  and  is  most  general  amongst  those  who 
subsidt  on  food  pf  a  coarse  and'  indigestible 

M.  .   .   . 

lEBiTJimiT. — All  sources  of  gastric  irritation 
stould'be  reiiioVed,- Such  Sff  eviry  form  of  itisol- 
4H(orimtatingfobd.''Astriagents,-withorwithr 
(int  opium,  are  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  They 
itauldbe  given  in  the  intervals  between  diges- 
tion, lo'tliat  tihey  may  act  Erectly  on  the  mucous 
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membranO.  Lime-watei?,  blsinuth,  zinc,  or  6the!r 
mineral  astringents^  or  vegetable  '  ivstringentd, 
su£h  as  kino,  kntmeria,  logwood,  or  tannin,  may 
be  preferred  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Writer  has 
found  the  oxide  and  nitrate  of  silver  the  most 
efficacious.  Unless  there  be  some  objeqtibn  to 
it,  opium  may  be  combined  with  the  astribgents, 
as  it  both  lessens  the  pain  and  seems  to  re- 
strain iihdue  secretion ;  or  mer&urial  alteratives 
may  be  given,  as  their  use  is  often  attended  witii 
the' best  results.  Samubi  Feswiqk. 

PTTHOGEITIO  FBVEK  {tiea,  I  rot,  and 
Vewiijv;  1  beget). — A  synonym  for  typhoid  fever. 
See  Typhoid  FeVeb. 

PTtrjElIA  (iriov,  pus,  and  oippv,  the  urine). — 
A  name  for  a  condition  of  the  tirine  in  vrhich  it 
contains  pus,-    See  Ubdie,  Morbid  Condition*  at 
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ftlTABANTINB'  {quaranta,  Italian,  forty). 
inroK,;  Ii.iQittraataiueyQer.  Quarantatte,  | 
:DliFiiniioK.^Xhe  enforced  isolation  of  indi>- 
ridmlj  and  oertainTobjects  coming)  whether  by 
iBoi  bvMnd,  &omra  place:  Where  dangerous 
conmunicabla  disease  is  presumably  or'  actually 
(tesenli,  vith  a  view  «f  limiting  the  splread'of 
the'mskdf.  The  objects' 'liable  ti>  quarantine 
iiMe-^in  the'sssumplion  of  their  beidg  apt  to 
itoy  the  contagion  or  infection  of  the  disease — 
tbi  luggage  andl  personal  effects  of  the  indi- 
Tidiia1i<iBolated,  certain  articles  of  raiercihandise, 
and  ibips ;  and,  in  land  quarantine,  carriiges  and 
othit'TehiclM.  Sotaetimes  entire  communities 
»d  diittiots  are  subjected  to  quarantine: 

HbtOet.— According  to  systematic  -writers, 
q«W»ti««had  its  origin  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
*r,  Then 'the  principle  of  isolation,  applied 
ftoBitnutli'  earlier  period  to  leproSy'(mafi  de 
&!liam)(tegsii  to  be  extended  to  pestilential 
ye(|  and  leper  hospjtsfls  {Utzwrett),  then 
Wlmg intoidisneefromr the  deelinS  of  the  dis- 
*M,  were  converted  to  (as  we  should  now  say) 
qtiltKitilie  uses.  To  this  day  qiiaftrntine-  estah- 
liianioits  tetain  the  name  significant  of 'their 
mgiMl  purpose— namely,  Icuarets.  Fod^ri  sug- 
8Mb  that  the  period  of  forty  days  durinjf  which 
"™*>stoinaryfi)rmerly  to  enftoce  isolation, 
Wlrom.thich  the  designation  quarantine  is 
"Mived,  W  its  source  in  the  teaching  of  Hippo- 
"iw,:iho,  iftotding  to  Pythagoras,  attributed 
•ipetialvutuefor  the  cdmpletidnof  maaythings 
»M  period  of  time.  The  methodical  dstablish- 
»W  of  quarantine  dates-from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
il7'„  ■  •",'•  ^'^'^s'  doctrines  of  Confegioii,  in 
fo!  °W«Mptation  of  the  termr'were  also 
ii, -i™™-  These  doctrines,  fantifetit  though, 

riiZl'^^'''  *^y  "0* appear,;still  largely 

™«8  to  ths  prajtioj  of  quarantine.-  Hagu^,- 

"  ''°'  Mdentand  the  word  (iiw  Piaque), 


was  the  disease  against  which  qnarantke  was 
chiefly,  indeed  almost  Wholly  levelled,  imtil  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  the  System 
is  so  imbued  with  the  notions  formerly  held  as  to 
this  malady^  that  it  has  been  foubd  impossible 
to  disembarrass  it  from  them,  in  endeavouring  to 
apply  quarantine  to  other  forms  of  disease.  >  It  is 
noteworthy  thaty  as  plague  declined  in  Westerii 
Europe,  and  the  area  of  its  prevalence  in  the 
Levant  became-  more  and  more  restricted,  the 
system  of  quarantine'  appears  to  have  become 
more  elaborate.  Speculative  notions,  uncon- 
trolled by  experience,  and  applied  to  the  sylstemi 
caused  it  to  be  overlaid  with  grotesque  aull 
puerile  details.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
drawbacks,  the  arbitrariness  of  the  system,  and 
the  losses  it  inflicted  upon  commerce,  "without 
obvious  proportionate  gains,  the  advantages 
offered  by  quarantine  in  the  protection  of  a 
country  from  pestilential  disease  appeared  theo* 
retically  to  be  so  great; 'that  neither  administra'- 
tive  follies,  nor  the  lessons  as  to  its  fallacies  de- 
rived from  experience,  nor  its' general  futilities^ 
availed  to  bring  about  the  substitution  of  a  more 
rational  system  of  protection.! 

Quarantine  remained'  substantially  unmodified 
from  the  termination  of  the  last  century  to  the 
fifth  decadecf  tho  present,  since-  which  time  it 
has  undergone  great  •  changes,  i  with  a  view  of 
rendering  the  practicemore  consistent  with  ex- 
isting knowledge'  of  -the  diseases  to  -which  it  is 
applied',  and  of  freeing  iPfrom  the  triore  jireposu 
terous  detentions  arid' practices  which  had  beJ 
come  attached  to  it. 

QuAKANTiNE  AcTS. — In  the  present  article  we 
shall  deal'  only  with  quarantine  as  it  exists  iii 
this  country.  ■  In  'Gtreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
quarantine,  which  is  carried  out  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of -George'  IV. 
(6  Geo.  I'V.,  cap.  78),  has  no  longer  a  jhediiiai 
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signification.  It  is  practised,  and  that  only  to 
a  limited  extent,  solely  with  a  view  of  relieving 
our  maritime  commerce  from  disabilities  which 
Ifrould  else  be  imposed  upon  it  by  othei  coun- 
tries, in  which  quarantine  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  public  health  administra- 
tion. The  regulation  of  quarantine  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  department  of  the  Government  which 
is  concerued  with  the  sanitary  administration  of 
the  kingdom  (the  Local  Government  Board),  but 
of  the  Privy  Council,  aided  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  subject  being  dealt  with  as  an  inter- 
national commercial  question.  In  what  follows 
an  authoritative  oiHcial  memorandum  of  the  late 
medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton)  on  the  subject  is  closely 
adhered  to. 

The  ftuarantine  Act  provides  for  land  quaran- 
tine and  the  quarantine  of  inland  waters,  as  well 
as  for  maritime  quarantine — internal  and  external 
quarantine,  so  to  speak.  It  does  not  appear  that 
internal  quarantine  has  ever  been  enforced  in 
this  country  since  the  Act  was  passed.  Mari- 
time quarantine  alone  has  been  practised,  and 
this  has  been  applied  to  three  diseases  only,  all  of 
them  infectious  diseases  of  foreign  origin,  namely, 
plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever.  Of  plague  there 
has  been  no  question  in  English  ports  for  the  last 
thirty  years  or  thereabouts,  except  a  slight 
alarm  in  1879,  consequent  npon  an  outbreak 
in  south-eastern  Kussia,  province  of  Astrakhan. 
Against  cholera  quarantine  has  not  been  enforced 
since  1858,  its  futility  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure in  this  country  having  then  been  abundantly 
manifested.  Yellow  fever  is  the  sole  disease  at 
present  subjected  to  it  in  our  ports,  and  this,  as 
already  stated,  not  from  the  medical  necessity, 
but  from  the  commercial  exigency  of  the  case.  The 
only  quarantine  establishment  now  remaining 
in  England — that  at  the  Motherbank — is  main- 
tained in  respect  of  this  disease.  Infectious  dis- 
eases habitually  current  in  this  country,  such  as 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  notwithstanding 
that  the  phraseology  of  the  Quarantine  Act  covers 
a»y.' infectious  disease  or  distemper,'  have  al- 
ways been  in  practice  exempt  from  quarantine, 
and  dealt  with  under  the  general  sanitary  law  of 
the  kingdom.  It  appears  to  have  been  recog- 
nised that  measures,  primarily  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  into  the  country  of  dis- 
eases only  coming  to  us  from  abroad,  and  which 
involved  international  considerations,  would  be 
misapplied  if  used  for'the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  importation  of  diseases  ordinarily  existing 
here,  the  limitation  of  which,  and  not  the  ex- 
clusion, could  alone  be  in  question. 

The  measures  which  have  been  substituted  for 
quarantine  against  cholera-^the  oiilyforeign  epi- 
demic which  at  present  much  concerns  the  health 
of  this  country — consist  in  a  '  system  of  medical 
inspection,'  the  details  of  which  are  set  forth  in 
an  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dated 
the  17th  July,  1873.  This  plan  differs  from 
'  quarantine '  in  the  following  essential  re- 
spects ; — . 

(a)  It  affects  only  such  ships  as  have  been 
ascertained  to  be,  or  as  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  suspect  of  being,  infected  with  cholera 
or  choleraic  diarrhma ;  no  vessel  being  deemed 
infected  unless  there  has  been  actual  occurrence 


of  cholera  or  of  choleraic  diarrhcea  on  board 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

(i)  It  provides  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel 
only  so  long  as  is  necessary  for  the  require- 
ments of  a  medical  inspection  ;  for  dealing  with 
the  sick  (if  any)  in  the  manner  it  prescribes;  and 
for  carrying  out  the  processes  of  disinfection. 

(c)  It  subjects  the  healthy  on  board  to  deten- 
tion only  for  such  length  of  time  as  admits  of 
their  state  of  health  being  determined  by  medical 
examination. 

The  measures  fdr  dealing  with  the  sick  under 
this  Order  are  but  an  adaptation  to  a  particular 
exigency  of  the  principles  of  sanitary  adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  which 
are  in  force  under  the  general  sanitary  law  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  though  quarantine  has  no  present  practical 
existence  in  this  country,  except  as  regards  yel- 
low fever,  and  all  other  infectious  diseases  are 
dealt  with  either  under  the  general  sanitary  law 
of  the  country,  or  such  modification  of  it  as 
has  been  just  described  with  regard  to  cholera, 
the  machinery  which  is  maintained  under  the 
Quarantine  Acts,  for  obtaining  information  as 
to  the  existence  of  infectious  diseases  on  board 
foreign-coming  ships,  is  made  available  for  deal- 
',ing  with  all  diseases  of  that  kind,  whether  they 
are  quarantinable  or  not.  The  quarantine  ques- 
tions, as  they  are  termed,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Customs  to  put  to  the  masters  of  all  such 
vessels,  embrace  all  infectious  diseases ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  any  such  disease  not  of  a  quarantin- 
able kind  being  found  to  exist  on  board,  or  to 
to  have  existed  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the 
quarantine  officer  is  required  to  detain  the  ves- 
sel and  to  forward  the  information  with  the  least 
practicable  delay  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the 
port.  In  regard  to  cholera,  moreover,  both  the 
customs  and  the  sanitaiy  authority  have  certain 
powers  of  detaining  the  vessel  specified  in  the 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  above 
referred  to. 

The  provisions  under  Articles  12,  13,  and  14 
of  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  persons  who  may 
arrive  from  abroad  infected  with  cholera,  will  be 
better  understood  if  a  succinct  statement  be 
made  of  the  ordinary  provisions  of  tho  law  with 
regard  to  infectious  diseases  in  England,  The 
authorities  which  have  to  administer  that  law, 
as  now  existing  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  are  the  urban,  rural,  and  port  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  districts  into  which  the  whole 
kingdom  is  divided,  and  these  authorities  are 
empowered: — 

(a)  To  provide  hospitals  or  temporary  places 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  (section  131); 

(4)  Where  a  hospital  or  place  for  such  pur- 
pose is  provided,  to  remove  thither  by  order  of 
any  justice,  on  a  certificate  signed  by  a  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  any  person  who 
is  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  dis- 
order, and  is  without  proper  lodging  or  accom- 
modation, or  lodged  in  a  room  occupied  by  more 
than  one  family,  or  on  hoard  any  ship  or  venel 
(section  124); 

(c)  To  make  regulations  (to  be  approved  by 
the  Local  Government  Board)  for  removing  to 
any  hospital,  to  which  the  local  authority  is  en- 
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^tled  to  remove  patients,  and  for  keeping  in  such 
hospitali  soloug  as  may  be  necessary, any  persons 
liiouglit  within  their  district  by  any  ship  or  boat, 
who  are  infected  with  a  dangeroua  infectious  dis- 
order (saotiun  12a); 

id)  To  provide  and  maintain  a  carnage  or 
cBtriages,  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
tuffetlig  under  any  infectious  disorder  (section 

123); 

.  U)  To  cleanse  and  ^sinfect  infected  premises, 
jid  articles  therein ;  to  destroy  any  bedding, 
elotbing,  or  other  articles  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  infeclion  from  dangwous  infectious  dis- 
oidei,  giving  compensation  for  the  same  ;  and 
to  provide  all  necessary  means  for  the  disiufeo- 
lionofiufected  things  (sections  120,  121,  122); 
(/)  To  take  proceedings  against  (1)  any  per- 
lon  vho,  while  suffering  from  any  dangerous 
infeetious  disorder,  wilfully  exposes  himself  with- 
oit  proper  precautions  against  spreading  the 
■aid  disorder,  in  any  street,  public  place,  shop, 
ion,  01  public  conveyance,  or  enters  into  any 
puUio  conveyance  without  previously  notify- 
ng  to  the  owner,  conductor,  or  driver  thereof 
that  he  is  80  suffering;  or  (2)  any  person  who, 
being  ia  charge  of  any  person  so  suffering,  so 
iipoges  such  sufferer ;  or  (3)  any  person  who 
gives,  lends,  sells,  Uransmits,  or  exposes  without 
prarions  disinfection,  any  bedding,  clothing, 
■sgs,  or  other  things  which  have  been  exposed 
a  infection  from  any  such  diaorder;  or  (4)  any 
owner  or  drivar  of  a.  public  conveyance,  who 
■hall  not  have  immediately  provided  for  the  dis- 
InfBdion  of  such  conveyance,  after  it  has  to  his 
knowledge  conveyed  any  person  suffering  from  a 
dsngerons  infectious  disorder ;  or  (5)  the  owner 
ofaiyliouse  in  which  any  person  has  been  suf- 
fering from>.any  dangerous  infectious  disorder, 
iflPiShaH  knowingly  let  it  or  part  of  it  for  hire, 
nithout  having  previously  disinfected  it,  and  all 
articles  therein  Uable  to  retain  infection,  to  the 
■atlsfactiou  of  a  legally-qualified  medical  man  ; 
er  (6)  any  person  who,  showing  for  the  purpose 
ofletlingforhireiany  hoUse  or  part  of  a  house, 
lU  make  false  statements  as  to  the  existence 
of  infections  disease  therein,  or  within  six  weeks 
previously  (the  several  acts  here  enumerated 
eoustituting  offences  liable  to  penalty  under  the 
Mlio  Health  Act,  sees.  126,  128,  129); 

is)  To  provide  mortuaries,  and  to  obtain  the 
nmoval  thither,  by  order  of  a  justice,  of  the 
Wj  of  one  who  has  died  of  any  infectious  dis- 
«"«e,  which  is  retained  in  a  room  where  persons 
We  or  Bleep,  or  of  any  dead  body  in  such  a  state 
u  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the 
iS!  °'  ™'" '"  '""^ ''  '^  retained  (sees.  141, 

(4)  To  make  inspection  of  their  district,  with 
•  TOT  to  ascertain  what  nuisances  exist  calling 
MSbatement  under  the  powers  of  the  Act,  and 
ic  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  order  to 
«»te  the  same  (seCi  92) :  a  provision  which  ex- 
»M8  to  etapping-any  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  any 
«™,  hstbouj,  or  other  water,  within  the  dis- 
aici  01  a  sanitary  authority,  being  subject  to  the 
n  i»  "I**'  authority,  in  the  same  manner 
"/!,''?"«»*«««  within  such  district ; 

JVJJraaUy,  to  appoint  &  medical  officer  of 
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inspector  of  nuisances,  or  several  of 


tlimo.o!   "^  "'■  """sances,  or  several   ot 

"°  °™«n.  awording  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 


trict, and  other  requisite  officers,  to  aid  them 
in  the  proper  and  efficient  execution  of  the  Act 
(sees.  189,  190).  The  duties  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  and  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances, 
when  (as  ia  the  case  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances)  the  assent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  to  be  given  to  their  appointment,  are 
set  forth  in  Orders  of  the  Board  dated  Harch 
1880. 

The  general  powers  aboye  enumerated,  if  exer- 
cised duly  and  with  reasonable  diligence,  are 
held  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  exigencifes  which 
may  arise  in  our  ports  from  the  introduction  of 
infectious  diseases  by  ships,  whether  the  disease 
be  current  in  this  country  or  be  of  foreign  origin 
not  naturalised  here ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
naturalised  disease,  such  as  cholera,  certain  addi- 
tional securities  are  taken  by  the  Order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  17th  July,  1873,  pre- 
viously referred  to.  The  general  powers,  more- 
over, which  are  available  against  the  importatian 
of  infectious  diseases  by  shipping,  are  available 
also,  and  have  on  occasions  been  used,  against 
their  exportation  in  like  way  to  other  places. 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  system  of  medi- 
calinspection  and  of  quarantine  as  against  cholera 
in  the  ports  of  Europe,  underwent  thorough  dis- 
cussion at  the  International  Sanitary  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Vienna  in  1874.  A  large 
mEijority  of  the  delegates,  including  those  from 
every  State  of  the  first  rank  except  franco,  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  former  system.  The 
minority,  while  adhering  to  quarantine,  agreed 
to  a  system  which  would  considerably  diminish 
its  stringency  as  heretofore  practised.  :, 

Haebi  Leach. 

QtTABTAlT  (quartus,  the  fourth).— A  form 
of  ague,  in  which  the  paroxysm  returns  after  an 
intermission  of  two  days.  See  iNTERMiiTEMir 
Fbvee. 

QUEElirSTO"WMr,  in  South  of  Ireland.— 
Mild,  not  relaxing,  winter  climate.  Southern  ex- 
posure, with  shelter;  Mean  winter  temperature 
44"  1°  Fahr.    See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease 

by- 

.  ^  QTHNISM. — Stnon.  :  Cinchonism ;  Fi.  Qui- 
niame;  Ger.  CineAonismus. 

Definition. — ^A  group  of  symptoms,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  nervous  system,  produced  by 
the  presence  of  quinine  in  the  system. 
;  Anatomicax  Chaeactees, — In  the  rare  cases 
in  man  in  which  death  has  been  due  to  quinism, 
post-mortem  examination  has  revealed,  only  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  liver,  and  lungs.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord,  kid- 
neys, stomach,  and  intestines  has  been  found  in 
experiments  on  xnimals. 

Symptoms,— Large  doses  of  quinine,  or  smaller 
doses  long  continued,  may  produce  two  separate 
sets  of  symptoms,  each,  independent  of  the 
other,  according  as  they  act  locally  on  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  or  upon  the.  nervous  system  after 
absorption.  It  is  to  the  nervous  symptoms  that 
the  terra  cinchonism  is  usually  restricted. 

Before  considering  these  symptoms  in  detail, 
however,  it  may  be  advisable  to  mention  the 
local  effects  of  quinine  upon  the  intestinal  canal. 
These  are,  irritation,  either  of  the  stomach  or 
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intejatinea,  which  manifeslia  itself  sometimea  in 
yomiting,  and  sometimes  in  purging.  Not  uu- 
frequently,  also,  small  doses  of  quinine  ■will 
cause  headache,  independently  of  either  vomit- 
ing, purging,  or  the  nervous  symptoms  which 
are  peculiar  to  ciiichonism,  <  ^his  headache  is 
probably  caused  reflexly  by  the  irritant  action 
of  the  quinine  on  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and 
may  not  depend  on  any  special  action  that  it 
exerts  npon  the  nervous  system  after  its  absorp- 
tion. 

The  nervous  sympto'ms  to  which  the  term 
cinchonismis  applied  consist  of  affections  of  the 
hearing  and  eighty  cephalalgia,  and  sometimes 
giddiness.  JJeliriuni,  convulsions,  and  collapse 
are  said  to  occur  after  verylarge  doses. 

Noises  are  heard  in  the  ears,  the  sounds  being 
of  a  humming  character,  or  resembling  a  distant 
waterfall,  the  ringing  of  bells,  or  the  striking  of 
a  clock.  These  noises  are  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  deafness,  voices  being  heard  as  if  the 
speakers-  were  at  a  distance.  Sometimes  the 
deafness  becomes  complete.  It. is  usually  tem- 
porary, but  frequently  lasts  for  several  days  after 
the  quinine  has  been  stopped,  and  has  occasion- 
ally proved  permanent.  Affections  of  the  sight 
are  less  common.  They  consist:  of  occasional 
optical  illusions,  intolerance  of  light,  amblyopia, 
mydriasis,  and  even  blindness  after  large  dosea. 
Headache  may  sometimes  be  produced  by.  small 
doses  of  quinine,  without  any  affection  of  the 
sight  or  hearing ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  the 
hearing  may  be  very  considerably  affected  with- 
oi^t  any  headache  occurring,  althnugh  this  is 
frequently  present.  The  pain  chiefly  .affects  the 
top  of  the  head  apdthe  temples.  Occasionally  a 
curious  sensation  is  observed,  as  if  the  top  of 
the  head  were  coming  off".  This  sensation  is  not 
accompanied  by  pain.  Gjddiness  also  comes  on, 
eo  that  the  patient  may  have  difficulty  in  stand- 
ing or  walking,  either  after  a  single  large  dose, 
or  after  repeated  or  continued  moderate  doses. 
This  is  preceded  by  an  affection  of  hearing,  sight 
remaining  unaffected.  The  giddiness  is  probably 
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partly  due  to  weakness  of  the  circnlaljon,  in 
part  to  the  action  of  quinine  on  the  nerves  and 
nervous  centres.  Experiments  on  animals  have 
shown  that  quinine  diminishes  greatly  the  reflex 
function  of  the  spinal  cord,  diminishes  also  sen- 
sibility, and,  finally,  paralyses  the  extremities. 
In  some  persons  large  doses  of  quinine  cause  a 
febrile  condition  unaccompanied  by  cephalalgia, 
but  preceded  by  humming  in  the  ears,  disturb- 
ance of  the  mental  faculties,  and  a  slight  rigor. 
In  others,  the  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  so 
marked  as  almost  to  amount'  to  a  temporary 
mania. 

The  circulation  is  weakened  by  lai^e  doses  of 
quinine,  the  heart  becoming  feebler,  and  the 
arterial  tension  diminishing.  Not  unfrequently 
fainting  has  been  observed ;  and  therefore  per- 
sons folly  under  the  influence  of  quinine  should 
be  careful  not  to  rise  up  suddenly.  In  some 
casse  collapse  and  coma  occur,  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  convulsions.    . 

Tbeatment. — As  a  chemical  antidote  in  cases 
of  quinine  poisoning,  tannin  or  substances  con- 
taining it  should  be  given;  and  to  combat  the 
symptoms  produced  by  qninine,already  described, 
ammonia  should  be  admjnistwed,  and  counter- 
irritation  should  be  applied  to  the  skin.  Cold 
compresses  to  the  head,  leeches  behind  the  ears, 
and  purgatives  may  be  employed  when  there  is 
excitement  or  delirium.  <  Alcohol  and  diffusible 
stimulants  may  be  given  if  there  is  a  tendency 
to  collapse.  T.  Lacdbb  Bbtimton. 

QXTIBrST  {eynahqhe,  sore^tliroat).-rA.  popn 
lar  synonym  for  acute inft^nmationo^ tiie  tonsils. 
See  ToirsiLS,  Diseases  of. 

QOTNTAW  {qmntm,  the  fifth).— A  form  of 
ague,  in  which  the  paroxysm  returns  after  an 
intermission  of  ninety-six  hours.    Bee  Ihtebmit- 

TEST  f  EVB3. 

QtrOTIDIAN  (jiitotidie,  dally). — h-  form  of 
ague,  in  which  the  paroxysm  occurs  at  the  same 
hour  every  day.    See  Ihtebuitieiit  Fevbb 
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BABIES  (r«4ie»,  rage  or  madness).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  la  Bage;  Ger.  ffundsumth. 

Dbfikition. — A  non-febrile  disease,  due  to  a 
specific  poison;  and  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  canine,  feline,  vulpine,  lupine,  and  other 
species  of  camivora ;  tut  communicable  by  ino- 
culation to  all  warm-Wooded  animals.  It  is 
accompanied  by  an  inclination  to  attack  other 
animals;  and  is  characterised  by  nervous  dis- 
turbances, together  with  listlessness,  uneasiness, 
•wilduess,  cramps,  paralysis,  rapid  emaciation, 
altered  voice,  qiiick  course,  and  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

^Etiology. — Various  antecedent  phenomena 
are  supposed  to  be  either  the  actual  or  predis-, 


posmg  causes  of  rabies  ;  but  we  may  say  that 
neither  climate,  season,  food,  water,  sex,  genital 
excitement,  pain,  anger,  age,  nor  breed,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  has  the  slightest  effect 
in  producing  the  disease. 

Many  persons  still  adhere  to  the  belief  that 
rabies  arises  spontaneously  in  the  canine,  and 
probably  also  in  the  feline,  lupine,,  and  vulpine 
species  of  camivora;  although  mpat,  if  not  all, 
admit  such  cases  to  be  extrenv^ly  rare  (Boei^ 
haave, ,  Hamilton,  Gilman,  Coleman,  Bcnault, 
Haubner,  Williams,  Hill,  &c.).  Others  (Maynell, 
Blaine,,lYouatt,  Virchow,  Gerlach,  Roll,  Bollin- 
ger, the  writer  and  many  more)  beliovf  that  it 
never  arises  spontaneously,  but  that  it  is  alwa^ 
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tlig  roault  of  ths  intiqduetion  of  the  specific  ani- 
jbI  poison  into  the  system,  either  by  a  bite  from 
I  mjbid  animal,  or  by  the  absorption  of  the  yirus 
Ibrottgh  the  medium  of  an  abraded  surface.  To 
prove  beyond  doubt,  in  any  given  case,  that  af- 
faed  animals  had  never  been  bitten,  nor  piaced 
in  contact .  v^ith  those  already  diseased,  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  . 

CoNTABioM. — The  nature,  composition,  and 
the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  Jiroduction 
of  tliis,  as  veil  as  of  most  other  animal  poisons, 
is  still «  inysteiy.  All  -we  know  is,  that  it  is  a 
hei  wTiMii  and  therefore,  can  only  be  introduced 
into  the  system  by  inoculation.  It  seems  to  be 
more  concentrated  and  abundant  in  the  saliva 
than  in  any  otiier  part  of  the  body;  but  we  have 
reason  to  beUeve,  it  is  present  in  the  secretions 
and  excretions  {Boll,  Bering),  in  the  blood,  and 
tonaequently  in  all  organs  and  parts  of  the  still 
fum  body  (Haubner,  Eckel,  Lafosse,  Boll, 
Fleming,  and  others);  although  others  (Breschet, 
Majendie,  Dupnytren),  from  some  cause  or  other 
failed  to  transmit  the  disease  by  inoculating  with 
the  blood  of  rabid  animals.  Whether  the  poison 
is  jiresent  in  the  saliva,  blood,  and  other  parts 
daring  the  ihcnbative  stage  is  unknown.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  dried  virus  i3  viru- 
iBDt;  and  the  contagiumis  found  to  be  destroyed 
By.oidinary  iiifluences,  such  as  heat,  calcium 
ohloilde,  caustic  alkalies,  and  concentrated 
acids.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the:  meat 
and  milk  of  rabid  animals  are  fit  for  i  animal 
food ;  but  few  doubt  the  innocuonsness  of  butter 
and  cheese  made  from  such  milk,  M.  Galtier 
has  recently  (1881)  found  that  ,the  saliva  of  a 
labid  dog  which  has  succumbed  to  the  disease, 
or  baa  been  killed,  does  not  lose  its  virulent  pro- 
perties through  mere  cooling  of  the  body.  It  is 
unportant,  'therefure,i  in  examining  the  cavities 
of  the  throat  and  mouth  after  death,  to  guard 
Bgainstinoculation.  The  same  observer  has  also 
found  that  the  saliva  of  a  ra^bid  dog,  obtained 
from  the  living  animal  and  kept  in  water,  con- 
tinoils  virulent  for  five,  fourteen,  or  even  twerity- 
font  hours  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit.  Water  frqm 
»liich  a maddog  may  have  drunk  must,  therefore, 
he  considereddangerous  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  Although  previous  observations  and  ex- 
periments seem  to  prove  that  the  virus  loses  its 
potency  as  soon  as  the  ibody  is  cold,  or  rigor 
wfehasset  in,  and  it  has  therefore,  been  as- 
sumed, 4  ^iton,  that  the  flesh  of  rabid  animals 
might  be  eaten  cooked  (Dr.  Lecamus)  or  un-, 
tooked  \(Beorout,  Bourrel,  &c.)  with  impunity, 
eTen  if  the  mucous  surfaces  were  injured,  these 
itatementa  must  now  be  .'received  with  great  re- 
•eive.  '  1  i    ' ,  ,  : 


hat  are  inoculated  with  fresh  (warm} 
Blm,  blood,  &c.  do  not  in  all  cases  contract  the 


Renault  inoculated  ninety-nine  animals 
^ises, dogs,' and, <sheep),  and  only  sixty-seven 
oMame' affected,  .i  B8U  says  that  successful 
inoeuktiolis  vary  from  24  to  70  per  cent.,  whilst 
mm  the  bites  of  rabid  diogs  the  proportion  varies 
Mtweon  21)  and  70  per  cent.,,  showing  that  the 
niMMe  is;  comparatively  less  likely  to  follow 
ram  the  natural  (bite)  than  from  the  artificial 
,'. ;  u  f;  *°-)  introduction  of  the  virus.  This 
B  probablydue  to  the  bleeding  produced  by  the 
i»te  washing theipoisan  out  again,  or  to  the  bit- 


t«n  subject,  the  clothes,  hair,  &c,  wiping  the 
teeih  befpre  they  pierce  the  skin.  Thfl  recent 
researches  of  MM.  Jr'asteur  and  Galtier  seem  to 
show  that  the  diluted  poison  of  hydrophobia, 
injected  into  the  blood  of  animals,  acts  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  development  of  the  disease.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  percentage — 
however  the  poison  is  introduced— ris  larger  in 
carnivorous  than  in  herbivorous  animals  or  man. 
Fleming  tabulates  them  thus  : — 'Bogs  and  cats 
hold  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of  susceptibility ; 
then  man  and  the  pig;  next  ruminants,  the  aheep 
and  goat  being  more  susceptible  than  the  ox; 
and  lastly  the  horse.' 

It  has  been  denied  by  some  authorities  (Betti, 
Grirard,  Vakl,  Huzard,  Dupuy,  Lafosse,  &c.),  that 
the  virus  of  other  than  canine  and  feline  animals, 
or  those  which  use  their  teeth  as  natural  weapons 
of  defence,  is  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease 
to  others.  But  of  late  years,  this  has  been 
proved  by  many(Bourrell,  lickel,  Berndt,  Youatt, 
Breschet,,Majendie,  Earle,  and  others)  to  be  in- 
correct. . 

iNODBATiON.-^The  period  of  incubation  in 
rabies  ranges  between  extremely  wide  limits ; 
but  the  average  period  in  any  animal  may  be  said 
to  be  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Jt  is  compara;- 
tively  shorter  in  young  than  in  old  animals. 
Spinola  said  th^t  gestation  prolongs  it,  and 
according  to  Bleming  it  appears  sometimes  to  be 
hastened  by  excitement,  apg^,  sexual  irritability, 
terror,  injury  to  the  cicatrix,  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  other  causes. 

Anatomicai,  Chabactehs.  —  The  anatomical 
changes  in  rabies  are  by  no  means  constant,  nor 
do  they  at  all  equal  what  one  would  expect  to 
find,  judging  from  the  symptoms  presented 
during  life.  The  foUbwing  are  the ,  principal 
lesions  found. 

The  skin  may  be  covered  with  mud,  and 
wounded,  especially  about  the  lips.:  The  visible 
mucous  membranes  maybe  injected;  the  teeth 
fractured;  the  tongue  swollen,  dark  red,  and 
wounded.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces, 
larynx,  trachea,  pharynx,  ceso{)hagu8,  stomach,, 
and  intesti,nes  may  be  swollen,  congested,  hyper- 
aemiCt  or  may  present  hsemorrhagic  erosions, 
and  signs  of  catarrh.  The  tonsils  and  salivary 
glands  may  be  enlarged  and  vascular.  The 
stomach  usually  contains  some  indigestible  and 
foreign  substances,  such  as  pieces  of  Wood,  lea- 
ther, straw,  hay,  or  iron.  '  These, .  howevpr,  are 
rarelj"  found  in  herbivorous  animals.  The  small 
intestines  are  usually  empty,  or  only  contain  a 
mixture  of  bile  and  mucus.  The  solitary,  agmi- 
nate, and  mesenteric  glands  may  be  found  en- 
larged. The  spleen  is  frequently  enlarged  and 
congested,  hence  the  disease  has  often  been  mis- 
taken for  anthrax.  The  blood  is  dark-coloured, 
and  coagulates  with  a  soft  loose  clot.,  The  kid- 
neys and  bladder  may  be  hyperaemic,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  usually  emptiedand  cpntraeted.  The  lungs 
are  generally  gorged  with  blood.  The  vessels  of 
the icerebro-spinal  coverings  maybe  congested, 
and  serous  effiisio&s  in  the  cavities  t^ill  be  some- 
times observed'.  Williams  says,;  'On  the  lower 
surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the  origin 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  andninthpairs  of  nerves, 
the  membranes  are  generally  highly  congested, 
thickened,  softened,  and  matted  together.' •   The 
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bmin-Bubstance  may  be  soft  and  friable ;  there 
is  rarely  congestion ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  brain  is 
pale  and'bloodless  (Fleming), 

The  microscopical  changes  have  not  sit  pre^ 
sent  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  Benedilct  con- 
cludes, from  examinations  of  numerous  sections 
taken  from  various  parts  of  the  nervous  centres, 
that  the  pathological  process  in  this  disease 
consists  in  acute  exudative  in6ammatioa  with 
liyaloid  degeneration,  which  doubtless  arises 
from  the  exudative  infiltration  of  the  connective 
tissue  (Fleming).    See  Hydeophobia. 

SymMoms.' — In  the  lower  animals,  the  trains 
of  symptoms  are  so  marked,  that  they  have 
given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  two  different 
forms  of  the  disease :  one  in  which  the  nervous 
system  is  excited,  hence  the  terms  furious,  wild, 
or  'excited'  rabies;  the  other,  where  it  seems 
to  be  depressed,  and  to  which  the  names  of 
'dumb  tranquil,'  '  torpid,'  or  '  paralytic' rabies 
have  been  given.  Although  this  distinction  is 
convenient  for  description, '  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  paralysis,  in  some  form  or  other, 
usually  sets  in,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  excited 
form ;  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  rarely,  and  then 
only  for  a  short  time,  preceded ,  by  any  signs  of 
exciteiment  or  inclination  for  mischiefs  In  other 
words,  the  symptoms  of  rabies  may  be  divided 
into  three  stages,  namely,  the  premonilory,  irri- 
tative, and  paraXytic.  In  the  'furious '  form,  all 
three  stages  are  well-marked;  but  in  the  'dumb' 
form,  only  the  first  and  last.  The  transition 
from  one  stage  to  the  other  is  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible. 

The  premonitory  stage  is  characterised  by  an 
alteration  in  the  manner  a.nd  habits  of  the 
animal.  Dogs,  for  instance,  that  are  naturally 
friendly  and  docile,  suddenly  turn  surly  and 
bad-tempered,  and  as  quickly  return  again  to 
their  former  docile  manner,  Showing  more  affec- 
tion than  nsual.  Nearly  all  Animals  are  rest- 
less, and  frequently  change  their  posture  and 
position.  Most  are  dull,  Ini^yt  languid,  and  seek 
seclusion  from  society  by  hiding  themselves  in 
dark  and  quiet  places.  Irritation  at  the  seat  of 
inoculation,  demonstrated  by  rubbing,  nibbling^ 
or  scratching  the  cicatrix,  is  frequently  an  early 
symptom.  "The  appetite  is  lost,  and  in  rumin- 
ants rumination  is  suspended.  Sometimes  a 
depraved  appetite  is  present^  evidenced  in  dogs 
and  pigs  by  their  eating  all  sorts  of  strange 
things,  such  as  wood,  iron,  &c. ;  imd  these,  as 
well  as  sheep,  often  swallow  their  own  fseces  and 
urine  ;  whilst  the  latter  have  been  seen  to  lick 
blood  and  even  eat  their  wool.  Carnivorous  ani- 
mals and  pigs  frequently  '  gulp,'  as  if  trying  to 
swallow  something,  or  retch,  as  though  to  free 
their  throat  from  some  foreign  body ;  and  vomit- 
ing sometimes  occurs.  'The  visible  mucous 
memViranes  are  red,  and  saliva  almost  always 
(except  in  horses)  drivels  from  the  mouth,  due  in 
all  probability  to  dysphagia.  The  sexual  organs 
of  all  -species,  except  the  pig  (Haubner),  are 
frequently  excited  in  the  early  stage  of  this 
disease,  and  ungovernable  salacity  is  present. 
The  bowels  are  constipated ;    the  urine  snp- 


These  symptoms  may  last  from  twelve  to 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  gradually  pass  either 
into  theirritative,  marking  the  '  maniacal '  form. 


or  into  the  paralytic  stage,  characteristic  }f  tb  . 
'melancholic'  form. 

The  irritatise  stage  is  distinguished  by  a  pro- 
pensity to  injure  other  animals ;  by  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  by  paroxysms  of  fury  and  excitement, 
with  intervals  of  quietude  and  exhaustion. 

The  increased  restlessness,  which  marks  the 
commencement  of  this  stage,  is  manifested  dif- 
ferently by  various  animals.  They  are  con- 
^!tantly  changing  their  position  and  posture. 
Dogs  lie  down  in  one  place  and  quickly  shift  to 
another ;  horses  move  their  eai-s  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  though  they  were  listening  to  some 
distant  sound. 

During  the  paroxysms  dogs  become  excited ; 
disturb  their  beds  ;  tear  carpets,  mats,  or  what- 
ever comes  in  their  way;  and  bite  their  kennels, 
chains,  other  animals,  and  even  their  own 
bodies.  They  may  lie  quietly  for  a  time,  and 
then  suddenly  jump  up  with  a  peculiar  howl ; 
remain  in  the  same  pasture  for  a  time ;  look 
vacantly  around  them  ;  then  suddenly  walk  for- 
ward as  though  following  something ;  and  all  at 
once  snap  at  some  imaginary  object.  The  dog 
may  obey  its  master's  call,  although  reluctantly, 
and  look  up  pitifully,  as  though  it  did  not  wish 
to  be  disturbed.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  and 
frequently  dipped  into  water  to  cool  it,  although 
the  poor  creature  cannot  swallow  any,  and 
saliva  hangs  in  strings  from  the  angles  of  its 
mouth.  'The  countenance  is  anxious  and  hag- 
gard. If  the  animal  should  succeed  in  escaping 
from  its  kennel  at  the  early  part  of  this  stage, 
he  wanders  forth  '  on  the  march,'  apparently  not 
knowing  or  Caring  where  he  goes.  If  any- 
thing comes  in  his  way  he  immediately  attacks 
it,  andthen  resumes  his  journey.  The  gait  and 
carriage  of  the  dog  are  at  first  natural,  butas 
the  nervous  energy  fails,  he  becomes  unsteady 
and  tottering ;  the  tail  drops  between  his  legs ; 
his  head  is  carried  near  the  ground;  the  abdo- 
men is  '  tucked  up ; '  and  the  poor  beast,  which 
a  few  days  previously  was  plump  and  fresh-look- 
ing, is  now  comparatively  a  skeleton.  Dogs 
generally  endeavour  to  retrace  their  way  back 
to  their  homes  to  die.  Cats  are  very  savage, 
arch  their  backs,  lash  their  tails,  and  freely  use 
their  teeth  and  claws.  Horses  become  very 
violent, '  frequently  neigh,  bite  the  bars  and 
mangers,  kick,  paw,  and  endeavour  to  get  loose. 
Cattle  rarely,  if  ever,  use  their  teeth,  but  bellow, 
paw  the  ground,  butt  and  toss,  frequently  break-' 
ing  their  horns.  Sheep  seldom,  but  goats  often, 
use  their  teeth.  Their  natural  timidity  is  re 
placed  by  a  pugnacious  disposition,  and  they 
will  even  attack  dogs.  Pigs  slaver  at  the  mouth, 
bite  their  fellows  and  other  animals,  and  become 
very  wild.  Poultry  make  stupid  high  jumps  and 
other  frenzied  movements,  peck  one  another, 
and  chuckle  frequently.  The  voice  of  all  animals 
affbcted  with  rabies  is  altered  in  character,  and 
is  continually  being  exercised.  In  dogs,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  voice  is  one  of  the  best  diagnostic 
signs  of  the  disease.  It  has  a  peculiar  high-toned, 
croupy,  ringing  sound,  as  if  the  bark  and  howl 
were  blended  together.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
stttge  of  the  malady,  the  eyes  are  bright  and 
glaring — especially  in  cats ;  but  as  the  disease 
advances,  the  bulbus  oculi  retracts  in  its  orbit, 
and  the  membrana  niotitans  is  forced  half  over 
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lie  coni<i>i  giTing  the  animal  a  horrible  and  for- 
'om  ippearance. 

Aftot  the  paroiysms  are  strong  and  pro- 

lonE«4,  hut  as   the  disease    progresses    they 

tome  weak  and  short,  and  the  periods'  bf 

depression  "rhieh   intervene  between  the  pa- 

toiysms  are  lenglihtaed,  nntil  finally  the  animal 

has  not  power  or  strength  to  move  his  limbs, 

■Am  t\te  paralylie  stage  may  be  said  to  have 

commenced.  We  now  notice  continual  twitching 

jud  convulsions  of  the  muscles— even  tetanus; 

nd  death  soon  talces  place. 

'  The  p0at!/tic  stage  of  the  '  dumb '  or  '  torpid 

foim  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  '  dropping' '  or 

pndysis  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  rendering  the 

jniiaal  unable  to  bite  or  bark.    Although  at  the 

commencement  of  this  stage  there  may  be  an 

indination  in  the  dog  to  leave  its  abode  and 

'mireh;'  Still  it  is  less  so  tlian  in  furious 

nbies,  and  if  he  do  go,  the  creature  either 

qniily  returns  again,'  or  seeks  some  secluded 

apot  in  ■which  to  die.    The  animal  endeavours  to 

remain  quietly  in  a  dark  place,  and  takes  little 

notice  of  what  is  going  on  around  him.    The 

tongue  is  swollen,  livid,  and  hangs  out  of  the 

mouth;  the  saliva  is  tenacious  and  abundant. 

Paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities  soon  sets 

ii, and  death  quickly  follows.  When  the  tranquil 

form  of  rabies  attacks  other  animals  than  dogs, 

it  ninally  paralyses  the  posterior  extremities. 

DoBATioNAND  Tehminatiojt. — Eabies  gener- 
ally takes  a  rapid  course,  sometimes  killing 
Vrithinfoity-eight  hours,  and  rarely  lasting  more 
than  ten  days,  although  cases  of  canine  madness 
have  been  reported  to  have  lasted  from  fifteen 
lo  twenty  days.  The  duration  depends  to  a  cer- 
tiin  extent  upon  the  coDstitutional  vigour  of  the 
animal.  The  termination  is  fatal  in  all  animals. 
DlJiOKosi8.^Maroclietti  and  others  have  as- 
lerted  that  rabies  can  be  diagnosed  a  few  days 
•tor  inoculation,  by  the  presence  of  a  sub- 
lingual vesicular  eruption,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  warrant  usin  believing  this  statement ; 
andMr.  Fleming  remarks,  'that  it  is  much  to  be 
tigretted  that  those  who  have  seen  tliese  l^ssi 
did  not  resort  to  inoculation  with  the  contents 
oj  the  ivosiolas  to  prove  whether  they  really 
nteined  the  morbific  elements  or  not.' 

Ihe  most  characteristic  symptom  of  the 
'Mens'  form  is  undoubtedly  the  peculiar 
wm;  and  of  the  '  dnmb'  form  the  dropping  of 
fc  inferior  maxilla.  But  since  these  symptoms 
only  appear  when  the  disease  is  comparatively 
•dvantedi  we  must  take  other  symptoms  into  con- 
;id!iation,  such  as  the  .behaviour  of  the  animal, 
ita  plysiognomy,  inclination  to  bite,  and  to  eat 
itrange  and  indigestible  substances.  An  ac- 
qnaiBtanee  -with  the  history  of  the  case  is  neces- 
'«'?  if  we  would  avoid  confounding  it  with  other 


'Efiltfiy  is  distinguished  from  rabies  by  the 
"Mden  and  complete  loss  of  sense,  champing  of 
•j8ws,,ifoaining  at  the  mouth,  convulsions, 
WMi-andiapid  recovery. 

Atemer  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
™i«,  from  the  fact  that  catarrh  of  the  eyes  and 
™Wi  giddiness,  weakness,  and.  emaciation  are 
™™»  present  in  both  diseases  j  and  it  is 
m  thisi  with  -the  fact  that  epilepsy  is  some- 
™«  a  sequela,  to  distejnper,  that  undoubtedly 


led  the  late  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  a  prOfesSed 
authority  on  rabies,  to  state,  'that  dogs  became 
utterly  insane  from  distemper,  and  that  if  this 
disease  be  prevented  by  vaccination,  hydro- 
phobia (rabies)  will  be  decreased.'  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  such  assertions  are  liable 
to  cause  great  mistakes. 

Foreign  subatanoea  in  the  fauces  or  pharynx, 
especially  in  the  dog,  may  be  distinguished  from 
rabies  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  careful 
examination. 

Inflammation  of  the  throat  only  presents  oiie 
symptom  of  rabies,  niamely,  inability  to  swallow. 

Gastritis  and  enteritis  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  the  nervous  symptolns,  and 
by  the  pain  prodiiced  on  presising  the  abdomen. 

Phrenitis,  especially  in  horses,  may  be  con- 
founded with  rabies  ;  but  although  the  animals 
may  be  delirious,  there  is  no  inclination  to  do 
mischief,  nor  are  they  irritated  by  the  presence 
of  a  dog  or  a  person,  and  the  course  of  the  disease 
will  soon  decide  the  question. 

Tetanus  in  the  dog  has  been  confounded  'vrith 
rabies,  but  this  is  such  a  rare  disease  in  dogs; 
cats,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  as  to  call  for 
no  special  mention.  In  horses  such  a  mistake 
could  scarcely  happen. 

Anthrax,  The  pathological  changes  of  rabies 
and  anthrax,  says  Mr.  Fleming,  have  at  times 
lent  some  support  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
identical,  or  at  least  resembled  each  other.  Al- 
though vertigo,  and  a  disposition  to  fury,  do  in 
some  cases  accompany  anthrax  in  the  lower  ani-' 
mals  (especially  in  the  horse),  the  other  symp- 
toms of  anthrax,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs 
its  course,  and  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the 
several  diseases,  will  serve  to  distiilgui'sh  one 
from  the  other.  The  presence  of  the  bacillus 
anthracis  in  the  blood  is  absolutely  character- 
istic. 

Cattle-plague.  The  fits  of  delirium  that  now 
and  again  appear  in  this  disease,  as  well  as  the 
great  depression,  apathy,  and  the  unsteady  gait, 
have  a  resemblance  to  those  present  in  a  certain 
stage  of  rabies.  .  But  this  resemblance  is  very 
superficial..  The  existence  of  the  plague  in  the 
district,  and  the  appearance  of  the  visible  mu-. 
cous  membranes,  and  the  other  symptoms  during 
life,  as  well  as  the  pathoMgicnl  alieratiohs  after 
death,  are  sufficient  to  establish  a  distinction 
(Fleming). 

A  ferocious  dog  has  frequently  been'  mistaken 
for  a,  rabid  one. 

There  are  no  post-mortem  signs  sufficiently 
trustworthy  or  characteristic  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  diagnosis  of  rabies.  The  history 
of  the  case;  however,  together  with  the  fact  that 
foreign  bodies  are  present  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  larynx,  and 
stomach  congested,  'will  materially  assist  us  in 
forming  a  correct  opinion. 

THEATMENT.-The  curative  treatment  of  rabiei, 
so  far  as  our  experience  at  present  goes,  has  yet 
to  be  discovered ;  and  since  the  malady  is  so 
dangerous  to  other  animals  and  man,  we  think 
its  cure  ought  not  tb  be  undertaken,  except  liy 
experienced  persons  and  under  adequate  restric- 
tions." ^  ■  '.-...-,, 

The  prophylactie  treatment,  IioweVer,  de- 
serves our  best  consideration.    If  an  animal  has 
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been  inocalHteJ  by  a  bite  from  a  labid  animal  or 
othernise,  the  circulation  in  thepart  should  be 
immediately  stopped,  hy  a  compress  above  it ;  the 
wound  thoroughly  washed,  sucked,  or  cupped ; 
and  all  parts  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  virus  excised,  and  either  the 
actual  or  potential  cautery  freely  applied.  In  the 
lower  animals,  some  of  the  wounds  may  escape 
our  notice  on  account  of  the  hair,  and  therefore 
even  after  the  above  precautions  are  taken,  the 
subject  must  be  treated  as  suspicious.  Cows, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  if  the  wounds  have  been  promptly 
cauterised,  may  be  used  for  food,  provided  they 
have  been  killed  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
inoculation.  If  an  animal  is  suspected  of  being 
inoculated  from,  or  has  been  in  company  with, 
one  affected  with  rabies,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
secure  place,  and  watched  for  at  least'  four 
months,  and  then  only  allowed  to  goout  muzzled, 
but  it  is  preferable  to  destroy  it-  If  such  an 
animal  has  bitten  any  person,  it  should  not  be 
destroyed  until  it  has  been  positively  ascertained 
whether  it  is  rabid  or  not.  All  affected  animals 
should  be  killed  at  once  and  burned,  or  buried 
deep  with  quick-lime.  The  researches  of  MM. 
Pasteur  and  Galtier  suggpst  the  advantage  that 
may  result  from  the  intravenous  injection  of  the 
diluted -poison,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  pre- 
venting the  disease,  but,  even  after  an  animal 
has  been  bitten,  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  • 

When  a  case  of  .rabies  has  occurred,  notice 
ought  to  be  given  at  once  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, to  prepare  them  for  making  and  enforcing 
stringent  measures  to  prevent  its  spread.  Net 
dogs  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  public .  build^ 
ings  or  conveyances,  or  to  frequent  the  public 
streets  or  highways,  without  a  muzzle,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  seized  by  the  police. 

If  a  rabid  animal  is  at  large,  notice  ehould< 
be  given  of  the  fact  to  the  neighbourhood  as  soon 
as  passible.  All  kennels,  chains,  collars,  and, 
places  with  which  a  rabid  animal  has  been  in 
contact  should  be  scalded  and  disinfected, 

GrsonQB  A.  Baxeam. 

RACHITIS  (fiix's.  tl>e  spine).— A  synonym 
for  ridtets.    See  Eickets. 

BAG-AVZ,  in  Switzerland. — Simple  ther-; 
mal  waters.    See  Mutehat.  Wateks. 

HAIIi"WAY  ACCIDENTS,  Besults  of.— 
The  results  of  railway  accidents  are,  first,  imme- 
diate, such  as  those  which  I'follow.  directly  and 
continuously  on  the  occurrence  of  the, accident; 
and,  secondly,  indirect  or  remote,  which  follow  at 
a  later  period,  after  an  interval  of  apparent  im-, 
munity.  The  points  of  difference  between  rail-, 
w^y  injuries  and  those  sustained  in  other  ways, 
such,  for  instance,  as  by  a  fall  from  aiorse  or 
a  carriage,  are  virtually  those, of  degree.  This, 
effect  is  referable,  firstly,  to  the  great  weight 
and  impulse  of  the  train,  crushing  perhaps  com- 
pletely some  portion  of  the  body;  secondly,  in, 
the  case  of  collision,  to  the  sudden  arrest  of. 
momentum  of  such  ponderous  bodies  in  more  or 
less  rapid  motion,  causing  thereby  violent  vibra- 
tory shocks  to  the  travellers.  Thirdly,  the 
occurrence  being  sudden  and  unexpected,  the 
muscles  are,  as  it  were,  taken  by  surprise,. and. 
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before  contraction  takes  place,,  the  ligament*  of 
the  spine  are  frequently  strained  or  even  torn. 
There  is  no  time  for  preparation ;  the  whole  is 
the  work  of  an  instant.  Fourthly,  in  cases  of 
injury  to  those  who  jump  or  fall  from  a  train  in 
motion,  the  gravity  of  the  resulting  injury  de- 
pends on  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  train  at  the 
moment;  on  the  part  of, the,  body  whicL  first 
strikes  the  ground,  and  the  angle  at  which  it  is 
struck ;  on  Uie  weight  of  th^  person ;  and  also 
on  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Accidents  which  happen  to  persons  either  get^ 
ting  into  or  out  of  trains  not  in  motion,  possess 
no  special  characters.  It  should,  however,  bl 
mentioned  that  serious  spinal  injuries  have  oc- 
curred to  persons  sitting  in  a  train  not  in  motion, 
wlien,  by  a  sudden  unexpected  jerk,  a  violent 
shock  is  sustained. 

It  is,  therefore,  this  violent  and  sudden  com- 
motion of  the  system  which  constitutes, the  main 
feature  in  this  class  of  injuries,,  a  condition  which 
does  not  obtain  in  cases  where  there  is  less  sud- 
den violence. 

Most  of  the  direct  results  of  railway  accidents 
are  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  description  here. 
They  consist,  of  various  kinds  of  fractures,  con- 
tusions, and  lacerations,  caused  either  by  the 
force  of,  the  collision,  or  by  crushing  and  grind- 
ing under  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  when  the 
individual  hfis  been  run  over,  or  by  fragments  of 
splintered  wood,  iron,,.aBd  glass,  or  by  bums  or 
scalds  These  injuries  either  cause  immediate 
death ;  or  the  patient  may  ultimately  succumb,  or 
he  may  be  permanently  injured,  or  recover.  Oc- 
casionally death  results  simply  from  fright ; ,  the 
influence  of  intense  fear  on  the  minds,  especially 
of  persons  suffering  from  heart-disease,  aneu- 
rism, and  the  like,  beingsufficieut  to  cause  death. 
The  primary  depression  produced  on  tlienervous 
and  .circulatory  system  continues  and  deeipens ; 
there  is  no  power  to  raUy>;  and  a  fatal  result 
from  syncope  ensues. 

Direct  results  on  the  cerebro-spinal  gys- 
tem. — The  injuries  following  directly  upon  a 
railway  accident  are  of  considerable  interest, 
both  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a 
definite  diagnosis,  and  because  of  the  important 
issues  dependent  on  the  .prognosis. ..  They,  com- 
prise conditions  lof  general  shock  and  concussion, 
where  the  symptoms  presented  are  principally 
subjective;  and  of  local  jiqury,  such  as  fracture 
of  the,  skull  or  of  the  spine,  implicating  the 
brain,  the  spinal  cord,  or  their  membranes, 
stretching  or  rupture  of  spinal  ligameilts,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  injury  to  the. pelvis, 
and  other  legions.  , 

For  a  description  of  concussion  of. the  cord, 
and  the  localisation,  of  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
see  Spinal  CoBDy  Diseases  of.  ,  , 

Indirect  results. — In  this  class  of  cases  the 
extent  of  the  injury  is  not  evident  at  the  time 
of  the  accident ;  .for  instance,  a  person  in  a  ed- 
lision  receives  a  shock  of  apparently  a;t«mporary 
character ;  recovers  himself  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  assist  his  fellow-sufferers;  returns  home; 
and  resumes  his  usual  avocations.;  i  After  id 
interval  of,  days,  symptoms  of  spinal  trouble 
show  themselves ;  the  person  experiences  pain 
>in  this  region, ^nderness  on  pressure  or  on  the 
application  of  a  hot  sponge,  and  iuabililiy  to 
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■leep  01  to  a;ttend  to  bnsinoss ;  he  hears  noises 
in  the  ears;  and  he  feels  a  general  exaltation  of 
the  sentient  faonltiea,  Cases  such  as  these  are 
frequratly  the  subjectof  litagation  as  regards 
(biai  for  damages  against  railway  companies. 

Uedioo-legalgaeations  in  eonnexiaa  with 
railiroyaooidentB. — In  cases  of  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  these  injuries,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  medical  men  engaged  should 
maiie  themselves  thoronghly  acquainted  witJi  all 
ilie  circumstances  connected  "with  the  accident 
snd  its'realilts.  This  applies" to  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  injured  person,  as  well  as  to 
the  medical  officer  examining^  on  hehalf  of  the 
eompany,  ' 

Ilj<;mU,  therefbre,  be  well  to  Tefer  to  the 
general  character  of  some  of  the  fraudulent 
cUimsinade  upon  railway  companies.  i 

fraudulent  claims. — There  are  three  prin- 
cipal binds  of  fraud  practised,  and  sometimes 
irith  success,  namely,  first,  by  persons  who,  as 
majr  be  subsequentlyrpraved,  were  not  even  pre- 
sent at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  secondly,  by 
those  vho,  though  present  and  unhurt,  yet  simu- 
late symptoms  of  injury;  ami,  thirdly,  by  those 
whojihaving  sustained  some  trifling  injury,  wil- 
fiilly  and' intentionally  «xaggerata. their  symp- 
toms, in  Older  to  obtain  an  unfair  amount  of  com- 
pensation. There  are,  therefore,  certain  points 
to  vhich  the  medical  man  should  attend,^  lest  he 
ehoild  be  led  away  by  a  welUplanned  history, 
and  thus  unwittingly  be  made  a  party  to  such 
(isnBactions.  '_ 

I  Duties  of  the  medical  attendant.-^l.  It  is 
desirable  to  obtain  in  writing  the'patient's.state- 
ment asiegards  the  accident ;  if  passible  ascer- 
taining; approximately,  the  rate  of  speed  of  the 
train  when  the  accident  occurred,' the  positipn  of 
the  person  in  the  carriage,  and  .whether^  other 
persons  were  present  or  not.  ,  . 

2.  Note  bruises  or  any  sign  of  local  injury  on 
any  part  of  the  body. 

"  3.  Where  injury  to  the  ispine  is  alleged,  the 
UTestigation  should  be  conducted  as  far  as  pos- 
sibleuaccording  to  the  ■foUowingi  systematic 
plan;—  ,     ^         •     ,     ,  , 

^(1)  Examine  the  spine  by  percussion,  and  by 

the  application  of  a  hot  sponge. 

""(2)  Seek  for  any  paralytic  phenomena  by — 

(«)  Measurement  of  limbs. 

(i)  Comparative  degree  of  surface  sensibility. 
'  na)  Oomparative  amount  of  electrical  irri'ta- 
pty  of  musoles. 

■  {d)  Hhe  existencei  of  spasm  or  tremor  of  the 
mnsolesofthe  spine  and  limbs.  i 

W  tClphthalmoscopic  exannnation  must  be 
™e, -in  order, to  determine  the , existence  or 
"OMifctence  of  local  lesion,  confirmatory  or 
ottemse,  of  cerebral  or  spinal  symptoms. 
'•  *s  done,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  medical 
Jitendant  to  form  an  opinioni  after  satisfying 
InmstU  on  the  following  points :—  .  , 

J  Has  the  patient  really  been  injured  ? 

c.  WhntJis  the  nature  of.  the  injury? 

7. 'Jfl'.thttdnjury  a.pop«iWo  maciif  ^f  4 
MrtMldMaibed?  .  , 

tli«'i' """'""  °^  Vmptoms  consistent  with 
'loappearsnce  of  injury. 

-ae  should  also  remenibOTithat  the  simulation 
«y«iplonu,TOch  as  spinal  tajidemesa  or  mus- 
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pular  tremor,'  can  frequently  be  detected  by  dis- 
tracting tho  attention,!  when  pressure  on  the  part 
previously  complained;  of  may  be  exercised  with 
impunity,  and, the  muscular  tremors  will  cease. 
This,  however,  is  not  conclusive  of  imposture, 
for  in  hysteria„  when  the  attention  is  diverted, 
the  same  occurs.  Again,  the  existence  of  organic 
disease  previous  to  the,accident  should  be  loojsed 
for,  as  it  has  happened  that  symptoms  referable 
to  disease — locomotor  ataxy,  fpr  example — hav» 
been  erroneously  asoriised;  to  injury.  The  urine 
should  be  examined  in  every  case. 

As  an  instance  where  the  truth  of  a  patient's 
statements  may  be  tested  by  the  ai^tuteness.of 
the  medical  man,  a  case  may  be  mentioned  where 
the  plaintifl!  who  had  travelled  up  some  fifty 
miles  to  London  to  be  examined,  stated  among 
other  symptoms  that  his  yame  continuail}(  drib- 
bled from  him.  The  surgeon  immediately  asked 
to  see  his  shirt,  which  had  been  worn  at  least 
six  hours,  when  it  was  found  perfectly  dry  and 
devoid  of  any  stain  of  urine  !  In  another.-ease  a 
m.^n  presented  extreme  spinal  lenderness,  even 
to  the  extent  of  complaining  of  pain  when  the 
part  was  blown  upon  with  the  breath.  A  sheet 
of  paper  being  interposed,  without  the  patient's 
knowledge,  the  effect  was  the  same. 

Duties  of  the  medical  officer  examining 
on  behalf  of  the  railway  company. — The 
medical  officer  of  the  company  should,  not  con- 
stitute himself  the  agent  of  the  company  for 
settling  the  terms  of  compensation.  The  exa- 
mination should'  be  made,  if  possijble,  in  the 
presence  of  the  patient's  medical  attendant,  and 
should  be-  conducted  thoroughly,  with  tact,  and 
without  inflicting  any  unnecessary  mental  or 
bodily  pain. 

-II  A  report  of  the  case  should  be  drawn  up  at  the 
time,  giving: — ■ 

1.  The  patient's  account.pf  the  accident,  and 
of  his  subsequent  and  present  symptoms, 

2.  Tbepresentcondition  of  the  patient,  nptjng 
particularly  any  objective  signs  of  injury. 

3.  An  opinion  as  to  whether  the  synipto^s 
cojniplajned  of  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of'  the 
accident,  as  tq  the  probability  of  recovery,  and 
at  what  period.  r  •  I  f 

As  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  has  a  right  to  a 
copy  of  this  report,  it  should,  of  course,  be  worded 
with  extreme  care. 

The  actual  question  of  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion does  not  concern  either. the  medicajl  atten- 
dant of  the  patient  or  the  medical  adviser  of  the 
company.  They  merely  have  respecti  vely  to  bring 
forward  facts  in  support  of  their  opinions  as  to 
the  value  of  symptoms,,  and  how  far  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  injury ._ 

By  an  early  investigation  in  such  a  manner 
as  indicated,  the  practice'  Of  ftaud  would  be  ren- 
dered impossible,  and  by  an  accurate  knowledge 
and  statement  of  facts  much  conflict  of  medical 
opinion  might  be  avoided. 

Unlntentignal  exaggeration  of  symptoms. 
There  are  certain  persons  who,  undoubtedly 
injured,  without  having  any,  fraudulent  de- 
'Sign,  rmay  yet  unintentionally,  exaggerate  their 
symptoms' in  consequence  of  the  continual  direc- 
tion of  their  minds  to  their  suffei-ings,  whilst  an 
actidn  for  damages  is  pending.  The  suspense  and 
anxiety,  the  examinations  by  the  medical  men, 
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and  the  repeated  interviews  wiih  their  solicitors, 
keep  them  in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. When,  therefore,  their  claims  are  settled, 
it  is  natural  that  the  relief  they  experience 
should  frequently  be  attended  by  beneficial  re- 
salts,  or  even  complete  recovery.  Ste  Feigned 
Diseases, 

Treatment. — The  chief  injuries  recfeived  at 
the  time  of  a  railway  accident  being  surgical, 
the  treatment  adapted  for  each  particular  case 
will  be  found  in  surgical  works.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  general  points  in  the  immediate 
treatment,  to  which  any  medical  man'present  on 
stich  occasions  would  do  well  to  attend. 

1.  '  Hcemorrhage, — Death  from  haemorrhage 
should  be  prevented  by  piwmptly  adopting  pres- 
sure of  some  kind.  If  no  tourniquet  be  at  hand, 
or  indiar-rubber  band,  a  handkerchief  tied  round 
the  limb  and  twisted  tight  with  a  piece  of  stick, 
will  suffice  for  the  time,  or  direct  pressure  by 
the  finger. 

2.  Fradtwes.-i-Temporaiy  splints  may  be  im- 
provised out  of  cushions,  newspapers,  straps,  and 
broken  pieces  of  wood,  &c.,  so  that  the  injured 
may  be  removed  with  as  little  pain  as  piossible, 
and  simple  fractures  may  be  prevented  becoming 
compound.  Simple  dislocations  should  be  reduced 
at  once  if  possible. 

3.  Shocki  collapse,  and  fright. — In  the  treat- 
ment of  these  conditions  great  caution  is  required 
to  maintain  the  vital  power  until  reaction  sets 
in.  The  tempei^ature  of  the  body,  the  strength 
and  rate  of  the  heart's  action,  together  with  the 
respiration,  should  be  kept  up  by  stimulants  and 
warmth.  Mr.  Savory,  in  his  article  on  Shock  in 
Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  is  careful  to  point 
.■ut,  however,  the  dangers  of  over-stimulation, 
whereby  the  flickering  powers  may  be  extin- 
guished altogether. 

4.  Exposure  to  wet  and  coM.^Every  endea- 
vour should  of  course  be  made  to  prevent  pro- 
longed exp'sure,  by  sheltering  the  injured  as 
much  as  possible,  and  securing  their'  early  remo- 
val'to  any  neighbouring  houses. 

W.  EosK. 

BAIiES  (Fr.,  Eattles).— Certain  adventitious 
sounds  heard  on  auscultation,  in  connection  with 
the  respiratory  organs,  during  the  act  of  breath- 
ing, in  various  morbid  conditions.  See  Physical 
ExAHiKATioN ;  and  Ehonchus. 

EAMOLLISSBMElirT  (Fr.,  Softening).— 
This  word  is  associated  with  all  forms  Of  soften- 
ing of  tissues  and  organs ;  but  by  English  patho- 
logists it  is  generally  used  to  denote  softening 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  See  Softening. 

BAWULA  (ranula,  dim.  of  rana,a,  frog).— 
A  cystic  growth  in  connection  with  the  mouth, 
and  having  several  mod^s  of  origin.  See  Mouth, 
Diseases  of. 

BAPB.— Stoon.  :  Fr.  Viol;  Ger.  Sothtweht. 

Definition.— By  the  English  law  rape  is  de- 
fined as  '  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  for- 
cibly and  against  her  will. 

General  Eemabks.— The  crime  of  rape  is 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life.  The 
carnal  knowledge  of  any  girl  under  ten  years  of 
age  is  punishable  in  the  same  way;  and  the 
carnal  knowledge  of  any  girl  between  ten  and 
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twelve,  under  any  circumstances,  is  punishable 
by  three  years'  penal  servitude,  since  the  law 
rightly  considers  that  children  under  twelve  can 
have  no  power  to  consent  to  sexual  intercourse. 
Of  cases  of  rape  recorded  by  Casper,  73  per 
cent,  were  upon  the  persons  of  little  children 
under  twelve.  Of  136  cases  put  upon  record  by 
this  author,  the  ages  were  as  follows  : — 

From    2^  to  1^  years  of  age,  99  cases. 

„     12    „  14        „        „     20    „ 

„     15    „  18        ,.        „       8    „ 

,.     19     „  25        „        „       7    „ 

*7        „        „       1     „ 

68        „         .,1     „ 

For  proof  of  the  crime  of  rape  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  force  employed  should  have  been 
of  a  violent  physical  kind,  A  mere  threat  of 
violence,  or  even  of  moral  injury,  is  'force'  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  surreptitious  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform,  or  a  narcotic,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  intercourse  with  a  woman  against 
her. will,  is  also  force  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

The  moral  character  of  the  woman  is  theo- 
retically, but  seldom  practically,  beside  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  provided  force  be  used  and  the  woman's 
consent  be  wanting,  sexual  intercourse  even  with 
a  prostitute  is  legally  '  rape.' 

The  punishment  of  the  crime  of  rape  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  criminal  code  of  Moses,  who 
ordained  that  the  ravisher  of  a  betrothed  dam- 
sel should  die. 

The  Roman  law  punished  the  crime  with  death 
and  confiscation  of  goods,  but  provided  the  fol 
lowing  saving  clause : — 

Bapta  raptoris,  avi  mortem,  aul  indotaias  nmp 
tins  optet. 

Upon  this,  says  Pereival,  there  arose  what 
was  thought  a  doubtful  case  :  '  Una  node  qui- 
dam  duas  rapuit;  altera  mortem  aptaCi  altera 
nuptias.' 

Many  accusations  of  rape  are  false  and  trumped 
up,  and  are  only  brought  by  the  woman  when  she 
finds  that  some  sexual  indiscretion  is  likely  to 
bring'her  into  trouble,  or  cannot  be  concealed  by 
reason  of  her  pregnancy. 

This  being  the  case,  stale  accusations  should  be 
received  with  very  great  caution.  The  laws  cxf 
Henry  III.  provided  that  the  accusation  should 
be  made  immediately, '  dam  reccns  fiterit  mal^ 
cium.'  By  the  old  Scotch  law  no  delay  was 
allowed  in  bringing  the  accusation  ultra  unam 
nootem,  and  by  the  modern  Scotch  law  a  delay 
of  three  daysis  alone  permitted.  By  the  law  of 
England  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  time  at  which 
an  accusation  of  rape  may  be  made.  An  English 
jury  is,  however,  naturally  chary  of  giving  cre- 
dence to  a  stale  charge  of  rape.  Some  few  years 
back  a  charge  of  rape  was  brought  against  a 
gentleman  of  position  in  one  of  the  home  coun- 
ties, by  a  girl  with  whom  he  had  had  connection 
some  five  months  previously.  There  was  no  evi 
dence  that  the  girl  had  oifered  any  resistance, 
and  as  the  accusation  was  brought  only  after 
pregnancy  had  become  evident,  and  after  ineffec- 
tual attempts  had  been  made  to  extort  money 
from  the  defendant's  relatives,  and  as  the  charge 
was  evidently  made  at  the  instigation  of  an 
uncle  who  was  a  superintendent  of  police,  and  a 
cousin  who  was  a  lawyer,  t^e  case  was  dismissed. 
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It  thowi,  we  think,  ani  imperfection  in  the  Engt 
lish  Isw  that  it  should  be  possible,  under  suoh 
oircumBtancefl,  to  prefer  a  charge  of  so  serious  a 

orim*'  ,         .    .        ,        , 

The  lav  for  the  substsntialion  of  a  charge 
of  rape  is  satisfied  -with.',  proof  of  a  minimum 
amount  of '  carnal  knowledge.'  The  mere  touch- 
ing of  the  vulva  by  the  penis  is  carnal  know- 
ladgs  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  complete 
introduction  of  the  penis  into  the  vagina  need 
not  bo  proved,  and  still  more  is  proof  of  emis- 
sion unnecessary. 

Ths  Sious  op  Eapb. — From  what  has  gone 
before,  it  is  evident  that  there  need  be  no  signs 
vhatover.  If  a  girl  be  overawed  by  a  threat  and 
hw  vulva  be  touched  by  the  penis,  that  is  rape  j 
ind,  if  proved,  is  punishable  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  rape  may  be 
reiy  obvious,  for  example : — 

(a)  The  voman  may  have  been  heard  to  cry 
for  help. 

.  (i)  There  may  be  the  signs  of  a  struggle  at 
tlie  epot  vhere  the  rape  was  alleged  to  have 
occnired. 

>i  (c)  There  may  be  damage  to  the  woman's 
Ming,  and  bruises  of  various  parts  of  her 
body— signs  that  she  has  been  subjected  to 
phyBical  force. 

.  [d)  The  genital  organs  may  be  found  injured ; 
the  vulva  bruised  and  perhaps  bleeding ;  the  hy- 
men recently  raptured;  and,  in  cases  where  the 
dispsnty  in  size  between  the  man  and  woman 
k  yen  great,  rupture  of  the  perinsenm  and  mortal 
iiy'iuiee  to  the  vagina. 

(«)  Seminal  spots  may  be  found  upon  the 
¥omsn's  clothing,  which  is  a  certain  proof  of  a 
prenous '  Ultimate  relation '  with  a  male.  Blood- 
spots  also  afford  valuable  evidence,  but  neces- 
larilf  not  so  conclusive.  Care  must,  be  taken 
not  to  .confound  menstrual  fluid  with  blood. 

The  concurrence  of  all  these  signs  would 
smoirnt  to  certain  evidence  of  forcible  connec- 
tion, It  must  he  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
violence  may  be  done  to  the  female  organs  in 
ither  vays  than  by  forcible  connection,,  and  the 
medical  examiner  should  bo  upon .  his  guard 
against  (inferring  too  much  from  the  evidence 
afforded.  He  also  should  be  on  the  look-out  for 
facts  which  may  rebut  assertions  made  by  the 
woman.  Thus,  signs  of  a  previous  pregnancy  or 
the  evidence  of  previous  venereal  disease  (scars 
in  theigtoin,  sores  upon  the  pudenda,  or  symp- 
toms of  constitutional  syphilis)  may  serve  to 
disprove  any  assertions  which  might  be  made 
•«  to  the  woman's  virginity  or  previous  chastity. 
To  jiroiie  vrhether  or  no  a  woman  be  '  virgo 
ntaeta'  is  next  to  impossible,  and  we  can  only 
state  the  probabilities  for  and  against.  Such  a 
question,  however,  is  quite  beside  the  mark  in 
manj  cases  of  rapej  but,  the  presence  of  an 
auraptnred  hymen  is  an  unlikely  occurrence 
aner  forcible  Connection.  An  examination  of 
the  person  of  the  supposed  ravisher  may  afford 
some  cotroborative  evidence.  Blood  or  recent 
«miial  spots  upon  the  linen  or  clothing,  and 
'"TO  to  the  person  or  clothing,  all  afford  their 
TO  of  evidence  of  a  sexual  act  combined  with 
Tiolence, 

I'  i»  a  matter  of  doubt  ^fhether  the  rape  of  a 
TOBsn  of  fair  size  and  strength  be  possible  by 


an  unaided  man.  If  a  woman  be  in  the  enjoy 
ment  of  her  faculties  she  is  capable  of  offering 
an  amount  of  resistance  which  would  be  well- 
nigh  insuperable ;  and  if  she  have  offered  a  decent 
resistance,  the  person  of  the  ravisher  should  bear 
evidence  of  it. 

Bape,  as  we  have  seen,  is  most  often  com- 
mitted on  children  of  tender  years.  It  is  well  to 
be  on  one's  guard  against  error  with  regard  to 
the  rape  of  little  children.  It  must  have  come 
within  the  experience  of  most  members  of  the 
profession,  and  especially  of  those  engaged,  in 
hospital  practice,  to  have  brought  to  them  chil- 
dren suffering  from  a  purulent  discharge  from 
the  vagina,  tJie  mother  at  the  same  time  alleg- 
ing that  someone  must  have  violated  the  child. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  purulent  dis- 
charges from  the  vagina  are  not  uncommon  in 
ill-fed,  dirty,  scrofulous  children ;  and  that  after 
some  of  the  infantile  acute  specifics,  slqughing 
of  the  pudenda  is  a  rare,  though  recognised, 
occurrence.  The  case  of  Jane  Hampson,  set.  4, 
who  died  of  sloughing  of  the  genitals  at  Man- 
chester in  1791,  should  stand  as  an  incentireito 
caution  in  these  matters.  The  signs  were  con- 
sidered as  those  of  defloration,  and  the  coroner's 
jury  returned  a  verdiqt  of  murder  against  the 
boy  who  slept  with  her,  but  luckily  for  the  malp 
child  there  occurred  many  other  cases  of  slough- 
ing of  the  pudenda  in  Manchester  before  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  as  the  doctor  who  was 
called  to  Hampson  recognised  and  acknowledged 
his  error,  the  boy  was  discharged.  It  was  at 
one  time  a  popular  belief  that  connection  with 
a  virgin  was  a  sure  cure  for  venereal  disease, 
and  this  has, led,  no  doubt,  to  many  cases  of 
rape  on  young  children.  The  presence  of  vene- 
real disease  in  one  or  both  of  the  pEkrties  may 
be  of  value  as  evidence.  Its  presence  in  the 
woman  and  not  in  the  man  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  rape. 

The  finding  of  spermatozoa  within  the  vagina 
is  proof  positive  of  connection.  But  here,  again, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  ^nistake  for  sperma- 
tozoa the  trichomonas  vaginalis — a  microscopic 
organism,  not  unlike  a  tadpole  in  shape,  which 
has  been  described  by  M.  Donni,  as  occasionally 
found  in  vaginal  mucus.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  seminal  fluid  may  contain  1.0 
spermatozoa.  Eape  is  ocoasiqnally  effected  with 
so  much  violence  that  death  results.  '  Ogston 
records  the  case  of  one  Margaret  Paterson,  who 
was  raped  between  lidinburgh  and  Dalkeith  by 
two  carters,  who  took  her  into  their  cart  on  the 
pretence  of  helping  her  on  her  journey.  They 
forcibly  held  her  down  and  repeatedly  violated 
her  person,  and  afterwards  took  stones  from  the 
road,  coals,  straw,  pricily  plants,  &c.,  and  forced 
them  into  the  vagina,  f  hey  then  left  her  in  a 
ditch,  and  she  died  in  three  days  of  her  injuries. 
Post  mortem  the  vagina  and  rectum  were  found 
lacerated  and  broken  down  into  one  passage,  and 
the  abdominal  viscerain  a  high  state  of  inflam- 
mation. The  two  carters  were  convicted  and 
executed. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  pregnancy  can 
follow  rape,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  this  doubt. 

When  called  to  a  case  of  supposed  rape  the 
medical  examiner  must  remember  to  take  note 
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of  every  cirenmstance — the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  alleged  outrage.the  mental  state  of  the 
Tomanv  her  size  and  physical  power  as  compared' 
with  that  of  the  man,  evidences  of  a  struggle 
in  the  surroundings  of  the  woman/  or  on  her 
clothing  and  person.  He  should  Veep  his  mind 
open  to  receive  any  facts  which  may  throw  light 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  woman.  He  should 
accurately  take  note  of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
genital  organs  and  linen  ;  should  take  possessioii 
of  all  stained  linen  for  the  purpose  of  chemical 
and  microscopic  examination ;  and  shoiild  re- 
move a  portion  of  any  discharge  which  inay  be 
found  in  the  vagina  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
drawing  up  a  report,  be  shoiUd  describe,  as  accu- 
rately and  drily  as  possible^  all  facts  which  he 
may  notice ;  and  should  be  carefully  upon ;  bis 
guard  against  drawing  any  undue  coliclusions 
ftom  those  facts.  G.  V.  Pookb. 

BASB.^ — An  outbreak  of  redness  of  the  skin, 
op  efflorescence ;  called  by  tTie  Greeks  An  exan- 
tJiema,  or  blossoming  out.  The  word  rash,  or  as 
it  were  '  rush,'  conveys  the  idea  of  suddenness, 
whilst  in  reference  to  development  it  is  generally 
extensive.  The  best  illustrations  of  the  rashes 
and  of  the  ineaning  of  the  term  are  erythema, 
the  red  rash;  roseola,  the  rose-rash;  rubeola, 
the  crimson  rash,  generally  known  as  measles ; 
scarlatina,  the  Scarlet  rash;  purpura,  the  purple 
rash;  and  urticaria,  the  nettle  rash. 

RATION  All  {ratio,  reason).  In  conformity 
to  reason, — A  term  applied  to  the  mental  state ; 
also  to  treatment  when  founded  on  scientific  prin- 
dples.incontradistinction to e)n2>irzc82  treatment, 
founded  solely  on  experience.  See  CoNsoidiis- 
Nxss,  Disorders  of;  and  Disease,  Treatment  of. 

BE ACTIOIT. — ^When  any  substance  or  in- 
fluence affects  the  organism  suiBSciently  to  cause 
appreciable  physiological  disturbance  within  it, 
it  i^  said-  to  hav^  upht/siological  action  upon  t!he 
body ;  or,  more  briefly,  to  act  or  to  have  an  aolion 
upon  it,  If  the  effect  of  such  an  influence  have 
been  well-iparkedj  the  organism  does  not  simply 
return  to;  the  prigiual  of  ordinary  condition,  or 
to  what  is  called  t)ie"  'physiological  balance,' 
with  the  cessation  of  the  influence ;  but  passes 
beyond  it  into  a  state<oharaeterised  by  pheno- 
mena, which  are,  speaking  broadly,  the  opposite 
of  the  former.  The  condition  which  is  tlius  the 
effect  or  Outcome  of  the  aciion  is  called  the  re- 
aetion ;  and  the  same  name  is  also  given  to  the 
oroccss  by  which  the  primary  effect  passes  into 
the  secondary.  The  cOld  bath  furnishes  a  fami- 
liar illustration  of  physiological  action  and  reac- 
tion. The  contraction  of  the  superficial  vessels, 
the  pallor,  the  sensation  of  intense  cold,  and 
the  fall  of  temperature,  which  ate  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  cold  bath,  are  s^ieedily  replaced  by 
such  eiactly  opposite  phenomena  as  dilatation 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  flushing  of  the  skin,  a, 
warm  glow,  and  a  rise  of  temperature ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  primary  nervous  stimulation  gives 
way  to  a  feeling  of  general  calmness  and  com- 
fort. It  is  generally  found  that  the  phenomena 
of  action  and  reaction  are  in  direct  proportion  to 
each  other,  unless  the  action  be  excessive,  in  which 
case  reaction  may  nqt  set  in.  In  other  instances 
the  irritability  or  excitability  of  the  organism, 
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whether  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  may  be  either 
!  unnaturally  increased  or  unnaturally  diminished, 
and  the  reaction  be  excessive  or  iraperfeet  accord- 

Excessive  emotional  exfiitement,  whether  plea- 
surable or  painful  in  nature,  such  as  joy  or  fear, 
may  similarly  be  followed  by  corresponding  de- 
pressibc,  by  prostration,  or  even  by  death.  In 
the  reaction  which  follows  severe  injuries,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  met  with  under  circum- 
stances of  intense  fear— for  exainple,  in  railway 
accidents,  both  the  bodily  and  the  mental  func- 
tions, so  called,  are  siinultaneously  iiOvolved. 

The  effects  of  reaction  are  also'  illnstrated 
locally  in  the  condition  of  wounds.  Local  re- 
action takes  the  form  chiefly;  of  inflammation, 
and  is  carefully  studied  by  the  surf^eonj  who  finde 
in  it  a  ready  means  of  estittiatingf  the  severity  of 
an  injury ;  the  vigour  of  the  system,  generaliyr 
and  of  the  affected  part;  or,  it  maybe,  the  value 
of  some  particular  kind  of  treatment. 

Reaction  may  itself  call  for  treatmeilC  when 
it  is  eith^  imperfect  or  exces^ve.  Stimulaitioa! 
is  demanded  in  the  former  case,  for  instance,  by  i 
warmth,  alcohol;  or  ammonia.  When  reaotibn 
is  excessive,  nervous  and  circulatory  ^sedativeft 
are  equally  indicated. 

J.  HiTCHEU.  SbcCe. 

BECHFTACtriiUH  CHTZiI,  Diseases  of. 

The  receptaculum  chyli  is  the  dilated  portion 
forming  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  receives  the  contents  of  the  lacteal  vessels- 
and  of  the  lymphati<cs  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
abdomen.  It  lies  deep  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
about  the  level  Of  the  first  lumbat  vertebra.  The 
only  morbid  conditions  which '  need  be' specially 
nbticed  in  conneetion  'with  it  are  dilatation  ^ndl 
rupture.  The  receptactdum  haS  been  found  in 
rare  instances  enormously  dilated,  and  ltd  walls 
thickened.  It  has  also  been  known  tp  burst  as 
a  result  of  this  dilatation,  with  the  escape  of  its 
contonts  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  fatal  perito,- 
nitis  being  thus  set  up.  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  diagnose  these  Conditions  during  life, 
and  they  have  only  "been  discovered  on  post- 
mortem exaqiination. 

Fbedekick  T.  Bosebts. 

BECRnStESCSITCE  {re-,  again,  and  cru- 
deseo,  I  become  fresh).— The  increase  Or  exacer- 
bation of  a  disease  or  morbid  process,  after  a 
temporary  diminution ;  for  example,  of  fever  <w 
inflammation. 

HEOTtJM,  Diseases  of. — SmoN.:  Er.ilfa- 
ladiea  du  Sectum ;  Ger.  Krahkheiten  des  Mast-, 
darms.  , 

The  diseases  of  the  rectum  may  be  con- 
veniently discussed  in  the  following  order: — 1. 
Congenital  imperfections ;  2.  Fisluk  in  Anp ;  3. 
Malignant  Disease ;  4.  Polypus ;  5.  Prolapsus ; 
6.  Stricture ;  7.  Villous  Tumoiir ;  and  8.  Ulcera- 
tion. Other  diseases  connected  with  the  rectum 
Will  be  found  discussed  under  special  headings. 
See  Akcs,  Diseases  of ;  Defecation,  Disorders 
of;  H2EMDBEH0IDS ;  «nd  Stools,  Characters  of.  '• 

1.  Congenital  ImperfilctioilB. — Malforma- 
tions of  the  rectum  may  be  dassed  as  follows  :^- 
1.  Imperforate  anus,,  without  .deficiency  of  the 
rectum.    2.  Imperforate  anui,  the  rectum  being 


DBtially  or  wholly  defteient.  3.  Anus  o{)enrag 
U)  a  cMe-sao,  the  rectum  bieing  'paxtially  or 
ihoHy  deficient.  4.  Imperforate  anus  in  the 
BBle,  the  rectum  being  partially  or  ■wholly  de- 
ficient, the  bowel  conimuiiicBti'ng  with  the  urethra 
oriiBck  of  the  bladder.  6.  Imperforate  anus  in 
tie  female,  the  I'ectutn  being  partially  deficient 
nad  communicating  with  the  vagina.  6.  Imper- 
fortte  anuB,  thb  rectum  beiOg'parlii4,lly  deficient, 
md  opening  externally  in  an  abnormalritilation 
Wanarrow  outlet.  7.  'Narrowirig_  of  the  anus. 
These  imjerfections  can,  be  remedied  only  par- 
lislly'oUiirtpletely'by  surgical  operations. 

1  Fistula  in  Ano.— DKSCBiPTioif. — The 
loose  fireolto  tissue  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
lectuU  \i  occasionally  the  seat  of  abscess,  which 
bists  ixteriiilly ,  near  the  anus  (See  Peki- 
pBOcmis),  But  instead  of  the  part  healing 
jfletTOtds,  like  abscesses  in  other  situatiolis,  the 
nails  contract  and  become  fistulous,  and  the 
patient  is  annoyed  by  a  discharge  from  the  open- 
ing, On  introducing  a  probe  it  may  pass  through 
» small Opening  J"  tl^o  coats  ot  the  rectum  into 
tlwliowel.  The  case  is  then  called  a  (omplete 
pijU.  When  th^rei  is  no  external  opening,  the 
complaint  is  named  blind  internal  fistula.  The 
eiterjial  orifice  is  usually  near  the  anus,  being 
indicated  by  a  button-like  growth  with  a  central 
opening. '  The  abscess  before  bursting  may  have 
biirroved  to  some  distance,  and  the  extenial 
orifice  may  he  situated  in  the  direction  of  the 
buttock  or, perineum.  Fistula  in  ano  arises  also 
in  other  ways..  ItMConimonly  originates  in  a 
pblegmonous  abscess,  the  action  of  the  sphincter 
mnscle  and  the  distSrbance  of  defsecation  preventr 
liig  the  closure  of  the  sac.  An  ulcer  just  within 
tWeitejnal  sphincter  sometimes  p.erforates  the 
boifel,  allowing  the  escape  of-  fsecnlent  matter 
i^tilie  areolar  .tissue,  and  thus  leads  to  abscess. 
Ulceration  induced  by  a  pointed  foreign  body, 
u  a  fish-bone,  may,  also  induce  a  rectal  ab.<jcess. 
In  all  these  cases  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistula 
is  jiist  within  the  external,  sphincter. ;  Kistula 
odsnnalso  in  phthisical  subjects,,  owing  to  tuber- 
cular ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
return,  Tlie  inner  opening  is  sometimes  found 
higher  up  .tiie  bowel,' -and  there  may  be  more 
lWnoiie,,thesinuses  being, complicated.  An  anal 
fi!t»la,is  ttn,a,iinoying  complaint.  The  patient  is 
t{|)uUed  vitti  a  discbai^i;  w;hicli  stains  the  linen, 
m4  with  the  escape  ,of  &ifcus. .  .fistula  jsa  dis- 
ease of  middle  life,  more  common  in  men  than 
in  mmen. 

Ibsiiment. — The  cure  is  by  a  surgical  opera- 

3.  Malignant  Disease.-^The  coats  of  the 
rectum  are  subject  to  (meinamataits  and  sitrco- 
jMtoM  disease.  These  growths  invade  the  bowel 
to»  greater  ot  less  extent,  contracting  the  pas- 
lageijt^gularly,  anisometimes  almost  closing  it. 
"Bgoid  growths  also- spring  from  the  tOata  and 
project  into  the  bowel,  blookitagthe  passage.  The 
aegeneiationand  invasion  of  tissues  mayreach  the 
yngina  in'the  female,  or  the, urethra  and  bladder 
inthe.male,  and  may  even  penetrate  the  perito- 
nf  iT'i.  ""g"""'  i\aem>  may  attack  any  part 
"  "f™?'*  but  geneially  appears  in  the.  lower 
SU'fT'i"'  ""M'WeliM  of  the  anus.  It  is  liable 
use  to^affeet,  though  less  frelqiiently.itha  point 
were  the  sigmoid  fiexue  terminates. 
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DKScniFTirtN.— The  disease  generally  com- 
mences insidiously.     Its  early  symptoms  are 
often  similar  to  those  of  simple  stricture,  and 
the  real  disease  is  not  detected  until  a  con- 
siderable changS  has  tkken  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  bowel.     The  patient  is  troubled 
with  flatulency;  has  di-ffitulty  in  passing  his 
motions;  and   as   the  disease   progresses,  ex- 
periences pains  about  the  sacrum,  which  gjradU- 
ally  increase  in  severity,  and  dart  do-wntholimbs. 
The  stools  become  relaxed  and  frequent;  contain 
blood;   and  in  passing  cause  a  scalding  pain. 
Oftefi  also  there,  is  a  thin  offensive  serous  dis- 
charge.   Loss  of  retentive  power  m'ay  ensue, 
from  destruction  of  the  Sphincter,  or  6f  the  nerve 
supplying  the  muscle.    As  the  disease  advances 
the  patient  loses  flesh,  and  exhibits  the  blanched, 
sallow  look,  anxious  douhtenance,  and  emaciated 
appearance  pomtaonly  observed  in  persons  suffer- 
ing from  malignant  disease.     In  consequence  of 
communications  established  with  the  neightiotli- 
ing  passages,  liquid  fseces  escape  from  the  urethra 
in  the  male  and  vagina  in  the  female ;  and  at 
length  the  patient  becomes  hectic  and  exjiausted, 
worn  out  by  this  painful  and  distressing  malady. 
Complete  obstruction  may  occur,  and  accelerate 
the  fatal  termination.    There  is  great  variety 
in  the  degree  of  suffering,  and  of  constitutional 
derangpmont.     ,The  sufferings  are  in  some  in- 
stances excruciating,  in  btliers  very  slight.   JVIa- 
lignant  disease  usually  occurs  in  middle  life,  but 
occasionally  in  the  aged.    It  is  more  common  in 
men  than  in  women.  , 

Tbeatment. — Little  can  be  effected  by  reme- 
dies in  this  terrible, disease,  beyond. palliation 
of  the  symptoms,  and  ease  from  pain.  The  gene- 
ral health  may,  be  supported  by  tonics.  The 
mptions  must  .be  kept  soft,  by  medicines  or  by 
injections,  and  pain  must  be  alleviated  by  chloral 
or  morphia  in  suppositories  or  suljcutanepus  in- 
jections. In  cases  of  obstruction,  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  severe  suffering,  life  may  be.  prolonged 
by  colotomy: .  Excision  of  the  diseased  bowel 
has  also  been  resorted  to,  but  not  with  much 
success.  .  ; 

4.  Pqlypus.— ^Polypus  of  the  rectum  occurs 
in  two,  forms,  the  soft  ot  follicular,  and  the  hard 
01  fibrous. 

Dbscbiption. — The  soft  polypus  consists  of  an 
agglomeration  of  elongated  follicles,  covered  with 
a  distinct  cylindrical  epithelium,  with  a  network 
of  small  vessels  ramifying  in  it,  and  a  peduncle 
which  varies  in  length.  The  polypus  is  usua% 
single,  but  several  may-  exist.  In  children  the 
polypus  usually  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
anus  after  a.  stool,  resembling  a  small  strawberry, 
being  soft  in  texture,  granular  on  the  giurface, 
and  of  a  red  colour.  -It  has  a  narrow  pedicle 
about  the  size  of  a  erowquill,  two  or  threO  inches 
in  length,  attached  to  the  wall  of  therectum.  It 
produces  no  suffering,  but  causes  a  slight  bloody 
discharge.  The  hard  or  fibrous  polypus  occurs 
in  adults,  is  of  a  pear-shape,  and  has  a  peduncle 
more  orless  long  and  thick.  It  seldom  bleeds, 
but  occasions  a  slight  mucous  discharge;  and 
■when  the  peduncle  is  long,  the  gro-wtfe  pro- 
trudes at  the  anus  after  stool.  ;  i  .  i 
-  Tkeatmekt. — The  treatment  is  very  simple. 
For  the  soft  polypus  a  ligature  should  be  tied 
round  the  pedicle.    This  gives  no  pain,  and  the 
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polypus  comes  away  in  two  or  three  days.  It 
ahould  not  be  excised  withont  the  previous  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature,  as  dangerous  bleeding  is 
liable  to  follow.  The  hari  polypus  may  be  re- 
moved by  ligature  or  the  icraseur. 

S.  Prolapsus.  —  In  relaxed  states  of  the 
sphincter  muscle  and  coats  of  the  bowel,  loose 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  are  liable  to  protrude 
and  require  replacement.  Thi^  protrusion  and 
exposure  of  thickened  mucous  membrane,  with 
or  without  internal  haemorrhoids,  has  been  erro- 
neously described  by  writers  as  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum.  In  the  true  prolapsus,  there  is  much 
more  than  an  eversiou  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bowel.  The  gut  is  inverted ;  thci:e  is  a 
'falling-down'  and  protrusion  of  the  whole  of 
the  coats — a  change  analogous  to  intussuscep- 
tion, but  differing  from  it  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  involved  intestine,  instead  of  being 
sheathed  or  invaginated,  is  uncovered  and  pro- 
jects externally. 

^TiOLOQT. — Prolapsus  is  observed  generally 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  four,  but  may  occur 
later  in  life.  In  infancy  it  is  produced  by  pro- 
tracted diarrhcea.  The  straining  efforts  to  pass 
water  in  stone  in  the  bladder  also  give  rise  to 
this  affection  in  young  subjects.  In  adults  the 
descent  results  chiefly  from  a  weakened  condition 
of  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani  muscles.  It  is 
more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  arising  in 
the  former  from  the  parts  being  weakened  in 
child-bearing.  Young  subjects  generally  outgrow 
this  complaint  by  the  period  of  puberty ;  and 
common  as  is  prolapsus  in  early  life,  it  is  rather 
rare  in  young  grown-up  subjects. 

DESCBiFTioN.^The  length  of  bowel  protruded 
varies  from  an  inch  to  six  inches  or  even  more. 
When  not  of  any  great  length,  the  protrusion 
forms  a  rounded  swelling  wljich  overlaps  lihe 
anus,  at  which  part  it  is  contracted  into  a  neck. 
In  its  centre  there  is  a  circular  opening  commu- 
nicating with  the  intestinal  canal.  An  inversion 
of  greater  length  forms  an  elongated  pyriform 
tnmour,  the  free  extremity  of  which  is  tilted 
forwards  or  to  one  side.  The  protrusion  may 
present  the  usual  florid  appearance  of  the  mucous 
membrane ;  or  a  violet,  livid  colour  from  conges- 
tion, consequent  upon  contraction  of  the  sphincter. 
The  mucous  surface  is  often  thickened  and  glan- 
dular, and  sometimes  ulcerated  from  friction 
against  the  thighs  and  clothes.  Thickening  of 
the  coats  of  the  bowel  accounts  for  the  difficulty 
in  reducing  the  parts,  and  keeping  them  reduced 
afterwards,  so  often  experienced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  in  children,  the  bowel  being 
too  large  to  be  conveniently  lodged  in  its  natural 
position,  and  like  a  foreign  body  exciting  the 
action  of  expulsion.  An  atonic  or  relaxed  state 
of  the  sphincter  muscle  is  shown  by  the  facility 
with  wiiich  one  or  two  fingers  can  be  passed 
through  the  anus  even  in  young  children. 

TBEATMEirr.— In  children  irritability  of  the 
bowels  and  diarrhcea  must  be  checked,  and  dis- 
ordered secretions  corrected,  by  suitable  reme- 
dies. In  slight  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
.  direct  the  nurse  by  steady  compression  to  push 
the  protrusion  back  into  the  pelvis.  The  relaxed 
state  of  the  membrane  may  be  treated  with 
astringent  injections  of  alum,  or  muriated  tinc- 
ture of  iron,  used  cold.    If  the  bowel  slips  down 


when  the  child  moves  about,  a  rectal  supporter 
may  be  worn.  When  the  exposed  surface  is 
ulcerated,  it  may  be  painted  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  20  grains  to  the  ounce.  The 
patient  should  be  made  to  relieve  the  bowels  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  In  adults  the  anal 
aperture  may  be  contracted,  and  the  fall  of  the 
rectum  prevented,  by  the  application  of  the 
mineral  acids  or  of  potassa  fusa  to  the  mucous 
membrane  near  its  junction  with  the  skin.  In 
more  severe  cases  the  complaint  may  be  remedied 
by  operation. 

6.  Stricture. — Stricture  may  be  very  limited 
in  extent,  and  is  then  termed  annular;  or  the 
contraction  may  include  a  portion,  more  or  less 
.considerable,  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  Above 
the  stricture  the  rectum  is  commonly  dilated  and 
thickened,  owing  to  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the 
bowel,  particularly  of-  the  muscular  coat.  The 
mucous  coat  at  this  part  is  usually  red  froin 
capillary  injection,  and  ulcerated,  and  supplies 
an  abundant  purulent  discharge.  Often  ulcerated 
apertures  lead  to  fistulous  passages,  extending 
some  distance,  and  opening  externally  near  the 
anus  or  in  the  buttock,  and  in  women  in  the 
vagina.  The  stricture  is  usually  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowel,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  iirom  the  anus.  It  also  occurs  at  the 
point  where  the  sigmoid  flexure  terminates  in 
thfa  rectum.  The  disease  originates  in  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  areo- 
lar tissue  of  the  rectum.  Women,  in  whom  the 
disease  is  much  more  common  than  in  men,  have 
ascribed  its  origin  to  a  difficult  labour,  during 
which  the  bowel  was  injured^  Strictures  of  the 
rectum  often  also  origmate  in  the  contractidn 
consequent  upon  the  healing  of  ulcers  or  wounds 
in  the  bowel,  especially  syphilitic.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease of  middle  life. 

Descbiption.— The  earliest  symptom  is  habi- 
tual constipation,  with  difficult  defsecation  when 
the  motions  are  solid.  As  the  contraction  in- 
creases, the  constipation  becomes  more  obsti- 
nate, and  the  stools  are  diminished  in  calibre, 
and  are  often  voided  in  lumps.  A  brown  slimy 
fluid  escapes  with  the  motions,  and  there  is  a 
burning  sensation  after  stool,  and  flatulent  dis- 
tension of  the  colon.  As  the  disease  makes  pro- 
gress and  ulceration  ensues,  the  discharge^  be- 
come purulent  and  bloody,  and  the  sufferings  are 
much  increased.  There  is  sometimes  so  copious 
a  discharge  as  to  mislead  the  practitioner^  the 
stricture  being  overlooked,  and  the  case  treated 
as  one  of  protracted  diarrhcea.  The  appetite  may 
remain  good,  and  the  general  health  may  be  but 
little  impaired;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  functions,  the  irrita- 
tion kept  up  by  the  disease,  and  the  exhausting 
discharges  bring  on  hectic  symptoms.  The 
appetite  fails,  the  body  emaciates,  night-sweats 
become  profuse,  and  the  stricture  directly  or 
indirectly  becomes  the  cause  of  death.  This  is 
sometimes  hastened  by  a  lodgment  of  hardened 
faeces  or  some  foreign  body  just  above  the  stric 
ture,  so  as  to  block  up  the  passage,  and  occasion 
all  the  symptoms  of  internal  obstruction.  In 
patients  with  stricture  small  flattened  excres- 
cences are  usually  observed  at  the  margin  of  the 
anus.  These  cutaneous  growths  resemble  col- 
lapsed external  piles,  except  that  they  are  reddef 
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in  eolonf,  and  are  kept  moist  by  the  escape  of  an 
initating  discharge  from  the  bowel.  In  many 
gues  the  interior  of  the  rectum  is  abundantly 
(tudded  with  small  excrescences  or  irregular 
Howths  of  the  surface,  and  folds  of  the  mucous 
iiembrane,  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation, 

DuoNOSis  —A  stricture  in  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  rectum  can  be  easily  detected  by  tactile 
eumination.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  bovel  is  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  disease 
of  the  neighbouring  viscera,  an  enlarged  or  dis- 
placed uterus,  fibrous  tumours  of  this  organ,  an 
orarian  growih,  pelvic  haematocele,'  excessively 
hypertropbied  prostate,  or  hydatid  tumour  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  rectum. 

TaEiTMENT.— The  main  object  in  treatment  is 
to  dilate  the  contracted  parts  sufficiently  for  the 
fiee  pisaage  of  the  motions,  and  this  is  to  be 
effeeted  by  mechanical  means — by  the  passage 
ofbaugies.  Means  must  also  be  adopted  to 
reliere  the  irritability  of  the  part,  and  to  ensure 
tbgngtilar  passage  of  soft  evacuations.  Opiate 
■ippositories  at  bed-time,  castor  oil;  cod-liver 
oil,  iperient  waters,  and  local  applications  of 
lolnlioa  of  nitrate  of  silver,  are  'the  remedies 
lequiied.  In  old  inveterate  strictures,  wearing 
out  the  patient's  strength,  the  writer  has  recom- 
mended oolotomy. 

7.  Villous  Tomour. — Villous  tumour,  a 
growth  dimilar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
lliddei,  springs  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  Tectum,  generally  by  a  broad  base ;  issoft  in 
itmctnre ;  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  pro- 
jectlagpHpillae  or  villi.  It  is  innocent  in  charac- 
tevind  is  not  apt  to  return  after  removal.  Its 
chief  peouHarity  is  a  remarkable  disposition  to 
bleed.  The  villous  tumour  occurs  only  in  adults, 
end  ia  a  rare  disease.  It  should  be  removed  by 
ligature  if  possible,  or  by  the  clamp-forceps.     • 

8,  moeratlon.— Desobiption.  —  Chronic  Ul- 
certtloo  may  arise  from  dysentery,  tuberotila/r 
ft«i!«i orti/plalis,  ■DysentericnilceTB  are  exten- 
li™,  and  occur  to  persons  who  have  been  in 
topical  climates,  or  exposed  to  hardships,'  and 
deprired  of  proper  nutriment.  The  tubercular 
uloetii  mually  small  in  si^e,  but  indisposed  to 
heal:  SiffUIMio  ulcers  are  large,  deep,  and  ir- 
legular,  and  occur  generally  in  women  It  is  a 
quMlion  whether  they  are  due  to  direct  conta- 
gion, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  be- 
coming inoculated  with  matter  from  sores  on  the 
wlva,  or  in  a  more  direct  Way,  or  whether  the 
nloeation  is  the  result  of  constitutional  disease. 
™  chief  symptoms  are  a  purulent  discharge 
TO  the  anus;  motions  loose  and  mixed,  or 
MM  with  a  slimy  fluid  and  streaked  with 
( S!i  *'™''' '"  defaecation ;  and  occaBionally 
Mwraus.   The  characters,  position,  and  extent 

.•ration  can  be  ascertained  by  examination 
™  the  anger  and  with  the  speculum. 

rtiiiTMEfr.— The  treatment  depends  on  the 
iirate  and  extent  of  the  disease,  and  upon  the 
Muslitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  In  severe 
fMe«  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  recum- 
„  '  P«"ion,  In  extensive  destruction  of  the 
Buwns  sutface,  ^th  free  discharges,  especially 
™"i  originating  in  dysentery,  vegetable  astrin- 
^™,  inch  as  simaruba  and  kramftria,  combined 
]^tn  mineral  acids  and  opiates,'  are  of  great  ser- 

;  the  tenesmus  and  irritating 
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discharges.  The  nitrate  of  bismuth,  with  mag* 
nesia  and  anodynes,  also  affords  great  relief,  and 
the  sulphate  of  copper  with  opium  may  often 
be  given  with  advantage.  When  the  ulceration 
is  consequent  on  constitutional  syphilis  or 
scrofula,  the  remedies  appropriate  to  these  dis- 
eases are  required.  The  local  treatment  consists 
in  the  application  of  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  ol 
silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  and  anodyne  injec- 
tions vrith  mucilage,  or  anodyne  suppositories.  ' 

T.   B.   CUKUNO. 

BECTJBBEKrT  DISBASSIS.  —  Disease* 
which  have  a  tendency  to  return  after  their 
actual  or  apparent  cure  or  removal,  either  with- 
out any  obvious  cause,  such  as  cancer  or  agur, 
or  from  some  very  slight  cause,  such  as  gout  oj 
rheumatism. 

BEOTTBKEH-T  IWSAIJ-ITT.  See  Is 
s&mxT,  Varieties  of. 

BBCtJBKEITT  LAHTNGBAI.  BTEBTB 
Diseases  of. — See  Pneumogastbio  Nebvb,  Dis- 
eases  of. 

BED  QinVC, — An  eruption  of  scattered  red 
pimples  on  the  skin  of  infants ;  more  scientifi- 
cally described  as  lichen  v/rtiealns.  In  infants 
the  eruption  has  obtained  the  name  of  stropho' 
luSj  from  its  presumed  association  with  a  dis 
ordered  state  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  with 
colic.  The  term  *  gum '  alludes  to  a  resemblance 
between  a  pimple  on  the  skin  and  the  exudation 
of  gum  from  a  tree  in  the  form  of  a  drop,  and  is 
an  illustration  of  the  frequent  reference  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  nomenclature  of  skin- 
diseases.     See  Lichen  ;  and  Stbophulus. 

Eeasmus  Wnaoif, 

BEDTTFIiIOATIOia'. — ^A  doubling ;  a  term 
generally  used  in  reference  to  the  sounds  of  the 
heart.    See  Physical  Examination. 

REDUX  (Lat.,  returned). — A  term  signifying 
the  return  of  certain  physical  signs,  after  their 
temporary  disappearance  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  usually  associated  with  crepitation  in  pneu- 
monia, and  with  friction  in  pleurisy  and  pericar- 
ditis. Eedux  signs  are  usually  significant  of  a 
favourable  tendetcy  in  a  disease.  See  Pkvsioal 
Examination. 

KEFLEX  DISOBDEBS.— These  consti- 
tute a  very  varied  group  of  affections,  most  ot 
which  are  individually  considered  elsewhere;  in 
separate  articles.  But  it  will  be  useful  here  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  them  as  a  group,  in 
order  that  the  mutual  relations  of  many  appa- 
rfiutly  discordant  conditions  may  thus  be  set 
forth,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  origin  or 
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Pathology. — The  factors  concerned  in  the 
production  of  a  reflex  disorder  are  in  kind  those 
which  are  needful  for  the  production  of  a  '  reflex 
action ' — though  in  the  former  case  such  causes 
act  for  an  inordinately  long  time,  or  else  with  an 
intensity  which  is  altogether  unusual.  In  each 
case  we  must  have  (a)  afferent  impressions  re- 
sulting from  the  influence  of  a  foreign  body  or 
a  pathological  state  (such  as  inflammation  or 
ulceration),  acting  as  an  irritant  upon  afferent 
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nerves,  either  in  some  part  of  their  course,  or  in 
their  peripheric  sites  of  distribution-;— whether 
such  sites  be  situated  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  body,  or  upon  some  part  of  one  or  other  of 
the  mucous  surfaces  within,  the,  body.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  determining  cause  may  in  some 
cases  be  associated  with  painful  impressions, 
though  in  many  other  instances  such  impressions 
may  be  more  or  less  completely  absent.  Occa- 
sionally mental  emotions  may  talce  the  place  of 
peripheric  impressions,  as  inciters  of  abnormal 
reflex  phenomena. 

The  next  essential  factor  (h)  is  that  the  af- 
ferent impressions  (painful  or  non-painful)  pro- 
duced by  the  irritant  or  pathological  state,  should 
pass  from  the  nerves,  conveying  them  tlirough  a 
related  nerve-cenlre,  which,  from  one  or  other 
cause,  chauces  to  be  in  a  state  of  exalted  acti- 
vity; and  thence  (c)  be  reflected  along  one  or 
other  set  of  efferent  nerves,  so  as  to  produce 
effects  of  this  or  that  order. 

Vabieties. — As  efferent  nerves  are  distributed 
to  glands,  and  to  muscles  (both  involuntary  and 
voluntary),  reflex  phenomena  may  show  them- 
selves in  one  or  other  of  two  principal  directions 
— that  is,  (1)  by  the  modification  of  .the  quan- 
tity Or  quality  of  some  secretion,  or  (2)  by  the 
production  of  spasmodic  contractions  in  certain 
muscles,  either  of  the  involuntary  or  of  the 
voluntary  type.  In  these  ways,  multitudinous 
and  varied  effects  are  apt  to  be  produced  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  brief  illustrations. 

1.  Modified  secretions. —  The  morbid  effects 
belonging  to  this  class  of  reflex  disorders  show 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  diminution 
rather  than  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  secretion  of  the  gland  whose  functions  are 
affected,  as  when  irritation  of  some  of  the  abdo- 
minal nerves  leads  to  a  suppression  of  the  renal 
secretion,  by  setting  up  some  form  or  mode  of 
inhibitoiy  influence.  The  action  of  cold  upon 
the  external  surface  of  the  body  in  producing  an 
increased  secretion  of  urine,  is  probably  brought, 
aoout  by  an  augmented  determination  of  blood 
to  the  kidneys,  and  not  as  a  simple  result  of 
reflex  action.  The,  mental  conditions  of  anxiety, 
fear,  or  terror  do,  however,  often  lead  to  an 
increased  secretion  of  urine ;  and  the  increased 
secretion  in  these  eases  may  be  brought  about 
by  simpler  and  more  purely  reflex  influences. 
Again,  precisely  the  same  tnental  states  may 
lead  to  an  arrest  of  the  salivary  secretion,  as 
well  as  to  such  an  increase  of  the  intestinal  se- 
cretions as  to  produce  loose  evacuations  or  actual 
diarrhoea.  Other  instances  might  be  included 
under  this  head,  but  they  are  all  of.  them  phe- 
nomena whose  precise  mechanism  is  compara- 
tively obscure.  Still  in  each  case  the  mode  of 
production  of  the  phenomena  would  seem  to 
conform  to  the  type  indicated. 

2.  Muscu/ir  spasms. — The  morbid  effects  be- 
longing to  this  second  class  of  reflex  disorders 
axa  also  variable  in  their  occurrence,  and  more 
or  less  uncertain  as  regards  their  precise  me- 
chanism. Still,  reflex  spasms,  set  up  by  some 
contiguous  source  of  irritation,  are  met  with  not 
unfreqnently  in  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder,  in  the  sphincter  of  the  vagina,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cesophagus.     They  may 


jalso  occur  in  the  bronchi,  or  in  portions  of  the 
iintestinal  canal;  likewise  in  tlie  ureters  or  in 
the  gall-ducts,  during  the  passage  of .  calculi 
along  either  Qf  them. 

,  As  an  instance  of  a  spasm  engender^  in  in- 
voluntary muscular  fibres,  under  the  influence  of 
a  mental  emotion  or  state,  rather  than  a  peri- 
pheric irntation,  one  may  cite  the.  sudden  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  in  certain  cases  of  abortion 
induced  by  fright,  anger,  or  other  powerful 
mental  emotion.  Again,  acts  of  vomiting  are  pro- 
duced occasionally  by  certain  sights  or  odours. 

In  the  voluntary  muscles  tonif:  spasms  of  a 
reflex  character  occur,  especially,  in  children  or 
in  females  of  a  nervous  temperament,  in  the 
form  of  contractions  of  some  of.  the,  muscles  of 
the,  extremities  more  especiallyi  though  at  other 
times  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  or  some  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  may  be  the  parts  involved.  See 
Spasu. 

Of  infinitely  more  importance,  however,  are 
the  multitudinous  cases  in  wliich  some  sources  of 
irritation,  either  within  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  occasion,  in  various  more  or  less  obscure 
ways,  through  the  intervention  of .  the.  grpaten- 
cephalic  centres,  convulsions,  or  fits  of  one  or 
other  variety  {see  Convci-sions  ;  and  EpiLEPsy). 
Here  we  have,  as  a  result  of  the  peripheric  irri- 
tation, a  whole  series  of  spasms,  partly  tonic  and 
partly  clonic  in  character.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
too,  that  an  irritant  at  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
in  certain  regions,  is  just  as  potential  as  an  irri- 
tant acting  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine. 

But  another  class  of  reflex  muscular  spasms 
still  remains,,  to  which  an  immense  ,a,mqifnt,  of 
importance  is  attached  by  some  pathologists, 
namely,  those  which  are  brought  about  through 
the  agency  of  vaso-motor  nerves  acting  npon  the 
contractile  walls  of  Mood-vessels.  It  is  well 
known  that  under  the,  influence  of  direct  irri 
tation,  vaso-mutor  nerves  may  cause  small  ar- 
teries and  arterioles  to  contract  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  that  this  condition  is  apt  to  ,be  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  extreme  dilatation  of  these  same 
vessels.  It  is  known  also  that,  undejc  the  in- 
fluence of  emotions  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body  is  apt  to  vary  greatly. 
Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  temporary  .pal- 
lor of  the  countenance  produced  by  fright,  land 
in  the  suffusion  of  the  face  and  neck,  from,  un- 
natural fulness  of  vessels  of  these  parts,  in, the 
act  of  blushing.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  assumed 
that,  as  a  result  of  some  abiding  irritation  in  the 
intestine,  in  the  bladder,  or  in  other  parts,  reflex 
contractions  of  the  arterioles  in  certain  regions 
of  the  spinal  cord  (also  of  an,  abiding  character) 
may  be  brought  about,  so  as  more  or  less  com- 
pletely to  annul  the  functions  of  this  particular 
portion  of  the  cord,  and  thereby  to  lead  to  para- 
lysis of  the  lower  extremities — that  is,  to  para- 
lysis of  the  limbs  chiefly  in  lelntion  with  the 
region  of  the  cord  affected.  This  is  the  generally 
assumed  mode  of  production  of  a  so-called  '  re- 
flex pai^lysis.'  Others,  however,  imagine  that,  in 
certain  cases  at  least,  such  a  paralysis  may  be 
brought  about  differently — not  by  the  reflex  ac- 
tion producing  a  spasm  of  vessels  in  a  part  of 
the  spinal  cord,  but  by  a  spasm  of  the  vessel* 
supplying  the  great  nerves  ^and  muscles  of  the 
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linlnaffeoted.  The  anffimiS,  thus  supposed  to 
bs  induced  in  either  Case,  is  regarded  aa  the 
auseof  »n  ensuing  paralytic  condition.  But  the 
juMiion  08  to  the  .prJbability  of  the  existence 
of  'le&ex  par  lysis'  need  not  be  here  discussed, 
lijj,  the  argiiments  for  or  against  the  existence 
of  gucli  a  jaralysis  -which  are  applicable  to  one 
form  of  it  are  applicable  also  to  another,  and 
theie  are  set  ferth  in  the  article  Spinal  Cobd, 
Special  Affections  ol—Sejlex  Paraplegia. 

It  is  right  here,  however,  to  add  that  the  late 
Dt.Meryon  putforth  an  entirely  different  account 
of  the  stigin  of  '  reflex  paralysis.'  He  assumed 
Unit  the  irritating  body  or  process  (that  is, 
minllaence  slight  in  de^ee,  but  long-continued) 
me  rise  to  a  determination  of  blood  in  related 
portions  of  the  spinal  cord ;  that  the  continuance 
of  this  dondition  led  to  an  overgrowth  of  con- 
nective tissue;  that  this  overgrowth  caused 
preituie  upon  the  imbedded  nerve-fibres;  and 
ibm  induced  paralysis  in  related  portions  of  the 
bod;,  This  view  is  tlm>ughoUt  based  upon  po- 
ntionsof  vhich  no  proof  exists ;  and  if  such  a 
mode  oftproduotioa  of'  paralysis,  in  response  to 
local  iniittttion,  did  really  obtain,  it  would,  by 
bypothes  s,  be  by  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
naentilesion,  as  a  result  of  which  we  certainly 
lUd  have  no  right  to  expect  a  fluctuation  in 
thedrgiee  of  the  'paralysis,  in  accordance  with 
lucMions  in  the  amount  or  intensity  of  the 
local  irritation,  or  a  comparatively  sudden  ces- 
latioaof  the  piiralysis  so  occasioned,  sequential 
to  a  ceesation  of  the  local '  irritation.  Y  et  these 
nihe assumed  difierentiar characteristics  of  a' 
pamlyels.of  reflex  origin. 
It  does  not  seam  to  be  imagined  by  anyone 
that  a  local  irritation  is  capable  of  engendering 
xoiditiDn  of  paralysis  by  any  direct  inhibitory 
(roEC'S.  '  The  intervention  of  altered  conditions 
of  VHiio-mbtor  nerves  and  of  altered  states  of 
vesiele  seems  to  be  postulated  by  aD.  Yet  some 
■iicb  direct  influence  may,  perhaps,  be  more  pos- 
iWe  iff  those  related  cases  in  which  the  starting- 
point  or  .ptimafy  cause  of  paralysis' is  a  mental 
itate  rjiher  ihan  a  peinpheric  irritation — that  is, 
intlieiBtiblogically  obscure  cases  described  by 
Kejnolde  as  fdnUym  dependent  upon  idea.  See 
SnsitOosD,  Special  Afiections  of.  No.  9. 

Il  is  right  herof  also,  to  mention  a  class  of 
phenomena 'which  have  some  analogies  to  reflex 
wtdtHi,  that  is,  the  numerous  cases  in  which, 
u  a  tonsequenoe  of  irritation  in  one  or  other 
Mjion.jsfe  is  felt  in  some  mora  or-.-less  distant 
prtoftlieibodyiiaswhenia  stone  pressing  upon 
Henect  oftlis  hkdder  Causes  sfevere  painatithe 
"Mstne  urinariuSior  when  diseaseof  the  stomach 
Mot  the  liver  causes  a  pain  which  is  felt  in  the 
•aipukr  region.  H.  Chablton  Bastiav. 

SEiHaiXES,  Spinal.— Sc«S?lliAL  Cokd, 
*«a«»of;  p,  U68.  .       ;  ,  ' 

i^?^^^''^  ("^^"•'''  I  coo1).-Db- 
H^T^^^^''}"^"^  '•"*  •oT'sr  the 
StS.     Z."'''^''''' "'•'° disease;  Srwhich 

&r„ '  "■*  ""P*"  *  *'™l'nS  of  coolness. 

'""'MEiTioK.-The  chief  reftigerante  are:- 
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the  whole  class  Of  Febrifuges  j  Water ;  Ice ; 
Effervescing  drinks;  Acids;' alid  the  Juices  of 
Fruits. 

Action. — As  the  name  implies,  anything  may 
bo  ranked  as  a  refrigerant  which  lowers  the  body 
temperature,  and  we  may  here  consider  in  how  far 
the  drugs  described  under  Fbhrif-oqiss  haTe  the 
property  of  cooling  down  the  healthy  organism. 
Quinine  and  alcohol  have  but  a  slight  and  tran- 
sient lowering  effect,  and  salicylic  acid  has  none 
at  all ;  and  this  is  readily  explained,  if  we  believe 
that  their  antipyretic  properties  in  fever  de- 
pend on  their  destructive  influence  over  the  pro- 
toplasm of  septic  ferments. 

Befrigerants,  however,  are  popularly  held  to 
be  those  drugs  which  relieve  the  thirst  of  the 
fever-stricken  patient,  by  moistening  his  dry  lips 
and  cooling  his  parched  tongue.  Ice  or  iced 
drinks  manifestly  fulHl  these  indications;  and 
acids,  which  are  often  the  moat  grateful  of  all, 
act  very  efficiently  by  directly  stimulating  the 
salivary  secretion.  K.  Fabquharsok. 

BBQIMBM'  {rego,  I  govern). — This  word  is 
not  uncommonly  used  as  synonymous  wil;h  hy- 
gienic management.  In  a  more  restricted  sense 
it  is  applied  to  the  regulation  of  diet,  both  in 
health  and  disease.  See  Dint ;  and  Pbbsonai. 
Health. 

EEGtrBGITATIOlT  (re-,  again,  ATtdigurgito, 
I  ^wallow)  — This  word  is  technically  applied,  to 
the  reversal  of  the  natural  direction  in  which  the 
current  or  contents  flow  through  a  tulge  or  cavity 
of  the  body.  Thus  the  food  may  regurgitate 
from  the  stomach  into,  the  cecjophagus  and 
mouth ;  the  bile  from  the  duodenum  into  the 
stomach;  aiid  blood  from  the  aorta  or  pulmo- 
nary artery  into  the  ventricles,  from  the  ven- 
tricles into  the  auricles,  or  from  the.  heart  into 
the  veina,  when  the  respective  valves  are  incom- 
petent. See  Heakt,  Valves  of.  Diseases  of;  and 
Bdmination. 

;    BBHMB  (Oeynliausen),  in   OeTmany. — 

(rasoous  thermal  salt  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

BEICHBNHALIi,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

Common  salt  waters.    See  Mineral  Waters. 

BEUTEBZ,  in  German  Silesia.  —  Iron 
waters.    /See  Mineral  Waters. 

:  EELAP8B  (re-;  bakifc,- and  labor;  I  slip). — 
ThB  return  of  a  disease, -«?hich  has  apparently  ' 
ceased,  daring  Or  immediately  after  convales- 
Cen<ie;  or  of  a  particular  symptom  in  the  course 
of  a  disease.  Beldpses  are  well  exemplified  in 
typhoid  fever  and  acute  rheumatism. 

BEIiAFSHTG  FBVBB.— Stnok.  :  Famine 
Fever  (Irish  writers) ;  Fr.  FUvre  areekute ;  Ger. 
Hungerpest.  Also  many  other  names,  afecording 
to  the  localities  where  it  has  prevailed  as  an 
epidemic.    ' 

Definition. — A  continued  contagious  fever; 
characterised  by  absence  of  eruption,  and  a 
tendency  to  relapse'  at  intervals  of  from  five  to 
seven  days,  and  for:  an  indefinite  number  of 
times ;  and  generally  occurring  as  an  epidemic. 

All  medical  writers,  fi:om  the  earliest  times, 
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recognise  the  esiatence  of  s  relapsing  form  of 
continued  fever ;  but  this  disease  had  until  recent 
years  been  included  under  the  general  term  'Con- 
tinued fever.'  Even  In  the  great  Irish  famine 
fever  of  1847,  many  of  the  Dublin  physicians  did 
not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  typhus  and 
relapsing  fever ;  and  we  find  a  statement  often 
made  that  the  fever  relapsed  into  typhus,  or  that 
typhus  relapsed  into  a  form  without  spots. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  typhus  and  relapsing 
fever  co-existed  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine, 
as  they  have  invariably  done  at  all  times  and 
places  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity. 

Geoghaphicai.  Distbibutwn. — Northern  Eu- 
rope seems  to  be  the  favourite  habitat  of  re- 
lapsing fever.  It  has  been  met  with  in  America, 
but  not  as  an  epidemic,  having  been  imported 
from  Europe,  and  not  showing  a  tendency  to 
spread.  An  epidemic  outbreak  occurred  at  Pe 
sba-wur  in  the  Punjab,  and  also  in  Egypt.  Epi- 
demics have  been  more  common  in  the  British 
Isles  than  elsewhere.  The  most  extensive  epi- 
demics have  arisen  in  Ireland  in  times  of  famine, 
and  extended  thence  to  England  and  Scotland. 
An  epidemic  was  confined  to  Scotland  in  1843, 
and  another  to  London  in  1868. 

.ffiTioLOGT.  —  Predisposing  caitses.  —  Males 
suffer  more  from  relapsing  fever  than  females,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1'5  to  1.  The  disease  is 
most  common  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  Season  seems  to  have  little  effect, 
but  it  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  in  winter  than 
at  other  seasons,  because  the  other  predisposing 
causes  are  more  intense  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
All  the  causes  which  predispose  to  contagious 
zymotics  favour  more  or  less  the  prevalence  of 
relapsing  fever.  The  most  powerful,  however, 
are  scarcity  of  food,  overcrowding,  and  want  of 
cleanliness. 

Exeiting causes. — Eelapsingfever is  contagious, 
and  has  always  been  found  to  spread  in  proportion 
to  the  facilities  for  communication.  It  has  been 
transported  from  long  distances  by  afl'ected 
persons;  attacks  attendants  on  the  sick,  and 
persons  not  predisposed  when  they  are  exposed 
to  its  contagion ;  and  may  be  communicated  by 
fomites.  It  seems  to  act  through  but  a  short 
distance.  The  period  of  incubation  is  uucertain, 
sometimes  being  apparently  almost  absent,  at 
other  times  slated  to  extend  to  fourteen  or  twenty- 
one  days. 

Famine  and  its  consequences,  or  famine  alone, 
is  a  cause  for  the  origin  of  relapsing  fever  de 
novo.  Some  doubt  the  truth  of  diis  statement, 
but  it  is  usually  received  by  writers  upon  the 
disease.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  famine  83  a 
cause  rests  upon  the  '  fact  that  after  it  has  been 
absent  for  many  years,  it  breaks  out  on  each 
occasion  under  precisely  similar  circumstances ' 
(Murchison).  The  circumstances  preceding  an 
outbreak  are  invsiriably  failure  of  crops,  and 
consequent  famine.  Eelapsing  fever, .  although 
usually  prevailing  among  overcrowded  persons 
in  large  towns,  must  not  be  considered  to  depend 
upon  this  condition,  except  so  far  as  overcrowd- 
ing favours  the  spread  of  contagion.  The  over- 
crowding in  towns  during  an  epidemic  results 
from  the  same  cause  as  that  producing  the  fever ; 
namely,  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  country,  which 
drives  people  into  the  towns. 


Anatomioai.  Chakactbhs. —  These  are  not 
marked,  except  where  complications  have  caused 
death.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  both  found  en- 
larged in  all  cases,  especially  the  latter  organ. 
The  digestive  organs  exhibit  nothing  particular, 
except  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  long 
deprivation  of  food,  or  where  dysentery  or 
diarrhoea  has  accompanied  or  preceded  the  dis- 
ease. Certain  small  bodies  termed  spirilla  have 
been  found  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering 
from  relapsing  fever;  those  bodies  decrease  as 
the  paroxysms  subside,  and  are  absent  during  the 
intermissions.  Spirilla  were  discovered  by  Ober- 
meier,  of  Berlin,  in  1872,  and  the  discovery  was 
further  confirmed  by  Engel  in  1873.  Spirilla  vary 
considerably  in  number  in  diflTerent  cases  and  at 
different  times.  They  are  constant  in  size,  and 
form  spiral  fibrils,  of  which  the  convolutions  are 
extremely  small ;  the  spiral  form  remains  after 
all  motion  has  ceased.  Their  movements  are  of 
three  kinds — undulations  passing  along  the  who^e 
fibril,  flexions  occurring  at  various  points,,  and 
locomotive  movements.  These  variations  some- 
times give  the  bodies  a  circular  appearance,  a 
figure-oi'-8  shape,  or  an  arrangement  in  long 
chains.  Large  colourless  transparent  cells,  in 
some  cases  fmm  two  to  four  times  the  size  of 
colourless  blood-corpuscles,  are  also  found  in  the 
blood  in  relapsing  fever.     See  Spieillum. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  the  disease  is 
usually  marked  by  rigors,  frequently  of  a  trivial 
character,  amounting  only  to  slight  chilliness. 
This  is  followed  by  debility  and  giddiness ;  ex- 
treme weakness  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  early 
stages  of  other  forms  of  continued  fever.  There 
is  headache,  followed  after  a  few  hours  by  hot 
skin ;  the  temperature  rises  to  about  105°  F.,  or 
sometimes,  it  is  stated,  as  high  as  108°;  the  pulse 
rises  to  from  110  to  130,  occasionally  counting 
140  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  The  tongue 
is  covered  with  a  moist  creamy  fur,  which  in 
severe  cases  becomes  brown  and  dry  in  the  centre, 
and  in  the  worst  forms  becomes  black  all  over. 
There  is  great  thirst,  as  in  all  febrile  diseases; 
loss  of  appetite ;  some  abdominal  tenderness,  espe- 
ciallyin  the  epigastric  region ;  occasionally  nausea, 
and  more  rarely  vomiting ;  the  bowels  are  usually 
confined,  but  m  some  cases  diarrhcea  prevails. 
In  such  cases  the  diarrhooa  is  of  a  dysenteric 
character,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  dysen- 
teric tendency  which  usually  prevails  in  time  of 
famine,  when  relapsing  fever  is  prevalent.  The 
skin  generally  presents  a  jaundiced  hue;  and 
careful  examination  will  detect  more  or  less  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen.  There  is  great 
muscular  and  articular  pain.  The  pain  in  the 
back  is  frequently  of  the  most  intense  character. 
Headache  is  more  complained  of  than  in  the 
other  forms  of  fever.  There  is  sometimes,  bur 
not  as  a  rule,  delirium  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  week.  In  from  five  to  seven  days  from  the 
invasion  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  suddenly 
subside,  and  the  patient  quickly  becomes  con 
valescent,  being  for  the  time  apparently  well. 
This  convalescence  is  frequently  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  a  critical  evacuation  from  tile  bowels, 
kidneys,  or  uterus,  or  by  profuse  diaphoresis. 
It  may  Be  permanent,  but  more  commonly  the 
patient  remains  well  for  a  few  days  or  a  week, 
and  then  suddenly  relapses,  and  passes  through  all 
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(he  symptoms  previously  detailed.  There  may  be 
J  second  or  a  third  relapse,  and  even  a  fourth  has 
keen  recorded.  At  no  time  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  any  specific  eruption  developed, 
iltbougli  on  the  second  or  third  day  a  reddish 
mottled  rash  has  heen  met  with,  which,  however. 
is  irregular  in  its  appearance,  development,  and 
durBtioD,  aod  usually  terminates  in  desquamation. 
Purpuric  spots  have  been  sometimes,  and  suda- 
inina  very  frequently  met  with. 

CoMPiicATiOKS. — Pulmonary  complications  are 
not  so  common  in  relapsing  fever  as  in  typhus 
or  enteric  I'erer.  Bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and 
IjTjngitis  may  occur,  especially  bronchitis,  but 
these  complications  are  not  severe.  Cardiac, 
arterial,  or  venous  affections  are  rare,  with  the 
ejception  of  hsmorrhages,  which  must  be  con- 
jidered  as  being  connected  with  the  purpuric  ten- 
dency which  usually  prevails  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Nervous  complications  are  more  rare  than  in  any 
other  form  of  adynamic  fever.  Dysentery  and 
diarrhoea  in  some  epidemics  have  proved  to  be 
most  serious  complications,  and  are  of  frequent 
i«urrence  whenever  relapsing  fever  prevails. 
Abecessand  other  suppiirative  forms  ofinfiam- 
matiou  are  not  common.  In  pregnant  females 
atttcked  by  this  fever  abortion  usually  occurs  at 
an  eeily  stage ;  aud  premature  labour,  with  death 
of  the  ftetus,  and  considerable  danger  to  the 
mother,  in  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy.  Death 
of  the  mother  has  sometimes  happened  from 
}Ml-^(trlum  haemorrhage. 

DiiONOsia* — Eelapsing  fever  is  most  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  other  forms  of  continued  fever, 
and  may  be  confounded  with  the  eruptive  fevers 
in  their  earlier  stages,  especially  small-pox.  It 
differs  from  typhus  in  having  a  higher  tempera- 
ture and  quicker  pulse  at  the  outset;  in  the 
absence  of  the  specific  eruption,  of  the  extremely 
heavy  aspect  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  delirium 
of  typhus;  in  the  presence  of  extreme  pains  in 
the  back,  vomiting,  and  jaundiced  tinge  of  the 
itin ;  and  finally  in  the  sudden  cessation  of 
lymptoms,  and  the  tendency  to  relapse. 

It  differs  from  enteric  fever  in  the  suddenness 
of  its  onset,  enteric  fever  having  a  slow  inva- 
Bon;  the  want  of  the  marked  and  extensive 
ilaily  variations  in  temperature;  the  absence  of 
the  characteristic  abdominal  symptoms  and 
miption ;  and  the  absence  of  the  localised  iliac 
tenderness  and  the  peculiar  diarrhoea  of  enteric 
lever,  The  tongue  also  serves  to  distinguish  re- 
lapsing from  enteric  fever ;  in  the  latter  having 
«¥ell-marked  red  tip  and  edges,  in  the  former  a 
light  covering  fur.'  Eelapsing  fever  at  its  com- 
mencement has  heen  confounded  with  small-pox, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  pain  in  the  back  and 
Burked  vomiting  which  accompany  both  these 
meases,  but  the  appearance  of  the  specific  erup- 
tion mil  Boou  decide  the  question. 

PaoOKOBra,     DuEATION,     TUHKIlfATIONS,     AND 

aoMALiTT.-The  prognosis  of  relapsing  fever  is 
"wallyfavourable,  the  mortality  being  low,  from 
J™t  •  ^°l™'' '"  I^ndon,  up  to  4  and  4-5  per 
Z„.'?  °™  P'^™^:  llie  average  rate  being 
tniE"""-  The  chief  causes  influencing 
of  t25  ""'"'•''y  ««™  '»  ^  ^^0  P"or  state 
I  f!!!^.5™^'  ^""^  "^«  ^"™tion  of  the  disease 
S™*"'  '^'^^  '»  ^PPl'^d  foJ--  Purpuric 
•juiptonu,  severe  dysentery  or  diarrhoja,  serious 
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hsembrrhages,  or  extensive  chest-complications, 
always  indicate  a  grave  prognosis. 

Tkbatmeht.^ — The  treatment  of  the  disease 
must  be  preventive  and  curative.  The  chief 
promoting  causes  of  the  disease  being  famine 
and  contagion,  the  means  for  prophylaxis  are 
obvious.  The  active  treatment  must  chiefly  be 
directed  towards  the  relief  of  symptoms,  and 
sustaining  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  use  of 
quinine  and  mineral  acids  in  the  earlier  stages, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  light  and  nourishing 
food  in  the  later,  will  be  found  sufficient.  A 
considerable  amount  of  the  success  of  treatment 
must  depend  upon  the  dieting  of  the  patient.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  most  of  these  patients 
have  been  in  a,  state  of  starvation.  It  will  be 
nebessary,  tlierefore,  to  carefully  and  gradually 
increase  the  supply  of  food.  The  food  at  first 
must  be  of  a  most  digestible  and  fluid  kind, 
which  may  gradually  be  altered  to  a  diet  of  a 
more  solid  and  general  character.  Dysentery  has 
not  infrequently  been  caused  by  the  sudden  feed- 
ing of  patients  suffering  from  relapsing  fever  in 
its  early  stages.  Milk,  light  starchy:  puddings 
made  with  milk,  thin  custards,  and  finally  chicken, 
chops,  and  general  diet  will  be  found  the  best 
course  in  this  disease.  Stimulants  may  be  occa- 
sionally requisite,  but  are  seldom  necessary  in 
any  quantity,  or  for  a  length  of  time. 

T.  W.  Gkimshaw. 

RELAXED  /  (''*•'  *S*™'  *'"^  ''"'''  ^ 

loose). —  These  words  signify  a  condition  of 
looseness,  and  are  used  somewhat  vaguely  in  a 
variety  of  associations.  Thus  we  speak  pf  gene- 
ral relaxation.,  to  express  a  want  of  muscular 
tone  or  vigor.  Local  relaxation  refers  to  a  con- 
dition of  abnormal  looseness  of  a  part,  as  of  the 
joints,  muscles,  the  uvula,  or  the  throat,  which  are 
then  said  to  be  relaxed.  Another  signification  of 
the  term  relaxation  is  that  of  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  as  in  diarrhoea. 


EEMEDY  {remedium,  a  cure). — A  remedy 
properly  signifies  a  therapeutic  agent  which  pos- 
spsses  a  recognised  influence  in  preventing,  re- 
lieving, or  removing  a  particular  morbid  condi- 
tion. Thus  vaccination  is  aremedy  for  small-pox ; 
quinine  for  ague ;  mercury  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium for  syphilis  ;  and  opium  for  pain.  See 
Disease,  Treatment  of. 

REMISSION     1  •  J        i.      T 

BEBIITTEHT  /  '"'■'  ^S^'"'  '*°^  '"'""'  ^ 
send). — A  disease  is  said  to  be  remittent  when  it 
is  characterised  by  periodical  diminutions  of 
symptoms,  followed  by  exacerbations,  as  in  re- 
mittent fever  and  neuralgia.  The  period  during 
which  the  symptoms  are  in  abeyance  is  called  a 
remission.    See  Eemittent  Fever. 

EEMITTENT  FEVBK.— Stnon.  :  Bilious 
Remittent;  Fr,  Fiewe  rimittente;  Ger.  Boaar- 
tigei  Endemisches  Fitber. 

Depinition-. — A  paroxysmal  fever  of  malarial 
origin,  in  which  the  paroxysms  do  not  intermit, 
but  only,  as  the  name  implies,  remit. 

Genebal  OBSEKTATtoNs. — Remittent,  fever  is 
the  most  severe  of  the  class  to  which  it  bo- 
longs;  it  is  a  more  acute  aflTection  than  inter- 
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mittent  fever,  more  severe  in  its  symptoms, 
more  rapid  in  its  course,  and  the  direct  mor- 
tality is  ten  times  greater  than  in  any  other 
form  of  malarial  fever.  It  is  commonly  known 
in  India  as  jimgh  fever,  because  it  is  in  jungles 
there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  that  it  is 
most  frequently  contxacted.  It  often .  obtains 
local  names  derived  from  places  notorious  for 
producing  it,  a  practice  productive  only  of  con- 
fusion and  misapprehension.  It  is  sometimes 
said  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  intermittent 
and  continued  fever;  the  more  nearly  it  resembles 
the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  in  other 
words,  the  less  distinct  the  periods  of  remission, 
and  the  longer  the  stage  of  exacerbation,  with 
its  high  temperature,  and  other  disturbances  of 
the  systeni  wiich  characterise  that  stage,  the 
greater  is  the  risk  of  such  blood-  and  organic 
changes  as  are  incompatible  with  life. 

Bumittent  fever  is  usually  seen  in  its  gravest 
forms  in  hot  climates,  but  has  often  been  very  fated 
in  malarial  regions  in  temperate  climates,  as  in 
Walcheren.  This,  in  unhealthy  countries,  is  often 
the  first  form  of  fever  that  attacks  new-comers, 
but  such  are  seldom  exposed  to  second  attacks ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  in  this  type  less  ten- 
dency to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  than  in  the 
intermitting  form.  It  may  be  that  the  extremely 
energetic  character  of  the  symptoms  in  the  remit- 
tent type  is  more  effectual  in  destroying,  alter- 
ing, or  '  eliminating  '  the  poison,  than  the  milder 
intermittent  attai:k.  In  1865,  out  of  3,199  cases 
of  remittent  fever  admitted  into  the  military 
hoi^pitals  of  Algeria,  only  369  had  second  attacks; 
while  out  of  16,080  cases  of  intermittent  fevers, 
4,295  were  re-admitted  with  the  same  type  of 
fever  (^Statistiqne  MedicaU  de  lAmUe,  1865). 
The  medical  officers  of  our  army  in  Spain  ob- 
served that  their  men,  on  entering  a  malarial 
locality,  generally  suffered  severely  from  the  re- 
mittent form,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  only  aifected  by  the  intermittent  type. 
Survivors,  however,  who  remain  in  the  locality, 
become,  like  the  inhabitants,  only  liable  to  the 
milder  type  of  the  disease. 

.ffinoLOOY. — Kemittent  fever  is  found  when- 
ever its  specific  cause  is  generated  in  sufficient 
concentration  to  cause  it.  This  will  probably 
be  found  to  correspond  with  the  germ  origin  of 
intermittent  fever  (see  Intebmittbnt  Fever  ; 
and  Malabia).  It  prevails  in  the  malarial  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Our  armies  have 
suffered  from  it  both  in  temperate  and  hot  cli- 
mates ;  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and,  with 
extreme  malignity,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
It  is  a  common  disease  in  the  malarious  parts  of 
Italy ;  and  the  I'rench  army  has  suffered  much 
from  it  in  Algeria.  It  is  seen  in  the  deltas  of 
great  rivers,  in  the  terrais  of  India,  in  jungles, 
and  in  other  districts  in  the  same  country  long 
left  uncultivated. 

Anatomical  Chabacters. — The  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  remittent  fever  is  the  same  as  in  inter- 
mittent fever ;  the  difference  is  only  in  degree. 
Congestion  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  with  softening,  is  more  marked 
than  in  other  types  of  malarial  fever,  as  well 
as  enlargement  of  Briinner's  glandSi  The  pig- 
mentary degeneration  of  the  spleen  and  liver  is 
more  intense,  often  extending  also  to  the  brain 


and  spinal  cord,  giving  them  a  bronzed  appear- 
ance. 

SvMPTOMS. — Premonitory. — These  are  much 
the  same  as  in  a  severe  intermittent. 

Cold  Stage.-r-The  term  is  hardly  applicable  in 
this  fever ;  the  patient  is  sensible  only  of  a  slight 
sensation  of  chilliness,  which  very  rarely  passes 
into  rigors.  Nevertheless,  the  thermometer  indi- 
cates a  temperature  above  the  normal,  and  in  the 
hot  stage  this  quickly  rises  to  106°,  107°,  and 
sometimes  to  110°  F. 

Hot  Stage. — As  this  develops,  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  profoundly  disturbed.  There  is  the  high 
temperature  already  indicated,  which,  when  fully 
developed  in  the  worst  cases,  approaches  within 
three  degrees  of  that  in  which  the  albuminoid 
constituents  of  the  muscular  tissue  begin  to  co- 
agulate. This  grave  symptom  is  seen  in  its  ut- 
most intensity  in  those  who  have  exposed  them- 
selves, perhaps  after  indulging  in  alcoholic  liquor, 
to  a  powerful  sim,  without  reahonable  precau- 
tions. With  this  there  is  necessnrily  pungent 
heat  of  skin ;  an  intensely  flushed  face ;  severe 
headache ;  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  ;  quick 
respiration;  a, pulse  of  120  or  more;  a  foul,  dry, 
and  bile-tinted  tongue ;  a  sense,  of  oppression  at 
the  epigastrium,  with  fulness  and  tension  in  that 
region ;  and  violent  vomiting,  which  brings  no 
relief  to  the  gastric  oppression. 

This  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms ;  the  quantity  of  fluid  vomited  far  ex- 
ceeds what  has  been  taken  by  the  patient ;  at 
first  It  is  colourless,  then  bilious,  and  sometimes 
bloody.  In  pernicious  cases  it  closely  resembles 
the  '  black.vomit '  of  specific  yellow  fev^r.  With 
the  above  symptoms  there  is  an  anxious  counte- 
nance, and  much  restlessness.  In  this  condition 
the  patient  remains  from  six  to  twelve  hours. 
Then  the  more  urgent  symptoms  ab»te;  the 
temperature  falls  two,  three,  or  more  degrees ; 
the  skin  becomes  slightly  moist,  far  short  of 
the  profuse  sweating  in  an  intermittent  fever ; 
headache  sensibly  diminishes ;  and  the  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  epigastric  tension  either  cease  or 
sensibly  abate.  This  is  the  remiesUm.  always 
anxiously  looked  for,  not  only  as  a  relief  to  the 
patient,  but  as  a  precious  time  for  treatment.  In 
bad  cases,  when  the  other  symptoms  remit  so 
little  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  all  but  an  expe- 
rienced observer,  the  theridometer  will  indicate 
at  least  an  attempt  at  a  remission.  This  lasts 
from  two  to  twelve  hours ;  the  longer  it  is,  the 
more  favourable  is  the  prognosis.  A  feeling  of 
chilliness  then  returns,  quickly  followed  by  the 
hot.  stage,  with  all  its  distressing  symptoms. 
This  is  the  fjcaeerbation  of  systematic  authors, 
which  in  its  turn  gifves  way  to  the  remission. 

A  morning  remission  in  this  fever  is  so  in- 
variable as  to  be  a  point  of  diagnostic  value, 
and  it  is  an  old  rule  in  military  practice  so  to 
time  the  morning  visit  as  to  insure  seeing  the 
patient  while  it  lasts.  The  exacerbation  usually 
returns  about  noon,  and  in  severe  cases  lasts  till 
midnight.  Sometimes  two  exacerbations  occur, 
one  at  noon,  the  other  at  midnight,  with  a  slight 
evening,  and  more  distinct  morning,  remission. 

The  ikin  sometimes  assumes  a  yellow  tint, 
and  if  there  be  with  this  anything  resembling 
black  vomit,  a  false  diagnosis  of  yellow  fever 
may  be  made.    The  term  '  yellow  remittent'  i> 
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correctly  enough  applied  to  such  cases,  lut  the 
lesemblivnce  between  these  and  cases  of  speclHo 
jelloT  fever  is  only  supeTficial. 

Hiamtigh  is  a  troffblesome  symptom,  and  if  it 
ippeara  l4te  in  the  disease,  and  continues  during 
flie  remission,  is  not  a  favourable  one. 

Ihs'bowele  are  usually  constipated,  but  in 
tieriiicioiis  cases  the  motions  sometimes  become 
very  loose,  bloody  and  offensive,  a  condition  of 
evil  omen. 

Jaundice  is  rare,  although,  as  already  said, 
the  skin  has  often  a  yellowish  tinge,  more  de- 
pendent on  blood- changes  than  from  an  icteric 
cause, 

ffeynfiiM.— The  only  cases  of  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  remittent  fever,  that  have  come  under  the 
miters  observation,  were  brought  to  Netley 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  where  this  serious  compli- 
cation appears  common. 

Delmam. — Except  in  men  who:  have  lived 
impradeDtly,  and,  in  addition  to  the  poison  of 
malaria,  have  indulged  freely  in  alcohol,  active 
deliiinm  is  rare.  Like  in  all  malsirial  fevers,  the 
lymptjjma  and  lesions  in  remittents  point  more 
to  idplicHtion  of  the  abdominal  organs  than  ol 
the  nerve-centres. 

The  urine  is  acid,  scanty  and  high-coloured, 
urely  altaminons— so  rarely,  that  its  absence 
ii  !l  point  of  diagnosis  between  malarial  remit- 
tent and  specific  yellow  fever.  During  the  hot 
stage  the  secretion  of  urea  is  greatly  increased, 
lit  lessened  when  convalescence  sets  in.  In  two 
very  severe  cases  treated  by  the  writer  in  India, 
there  Tas  'piofuse  secretion  of  bloody  urine 
throughout,  which  lasted  until  convalescence 
Mtii. 

The  aiymmic  form  of  remittent  fever  is  one 
of  great  gravity.  It  is  becoming  every  day  more 
ippuent  that  in  bygone  years— and  perhaps 
even  now  in  India — cases  of  enteric  fever  have 
heen,  and  ure,  mistaken  for  malarial  remittent. 
The  diagnosis  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  appear 
to  those  who  are  familiar  widi  enteric  fever  pure 
and  simple,  as  seen  intemperate  climates.  There 
are  cases  of  a  mixed  nature,  in  which  a  thread 
of  malaria,  so  to  speak,  rubs  through  the  symp- 
toms and  ubseures 'them.  The  term  'typho- 
malarial ' -has  oumt  into  use  in  India  to  distin- 
guish: this  class  of  cases,  which  are  as  difficult 
to  treat  suecossfnlly  as  to  diagnose  clearly. 
™nch  -and  Italian  writers  -would '  apply  their 
fayonrite  term  '  pernicious'  to  such  cases,  which 
ate  characterised  from'  an  early  stage  by  great 
prostration ;  brief  and  'uiicertain  remissions ;  a 
qnielt  and  compressible  ipulse ;  a  black ,  and  dry 
totgue,  the  teeth  being  covered  with  sordes ; 
ttpid  respiration ;  epigastric  tension  and  oppres- 
"™j  tte  towels  being' loDBB,'  and  the'  motions 
bloody, -jrith  a  dispositionltoihsemorrhage  from 
«M  mucous  surfaces  generally.  Such  cases  are 
men  fatal,  and  post-mortem  examination,  in 
Wdition  to  the  common  lesions  of  malarial 
"W,  rrveals  ulceration  of  Bqrer's  patches. 

UtawioH.— The  duration  of  si  remittent  fever 
"irom  five  to  fourteen  days;  but,  as  in  all  mias- 
™tie  fevers,  it  is  much  affected  by  the  action 
"  Mmedies.  In'  the  worst  forms  death  is  rare 
"*e  the  eighth  day. 
Waososis.-^!.  From  ipec^  ydlow  ftter.— 


Remittent  is  paroxysmal;  yellow  fever  is  con- 
tinued. Bemittent  has  a  morning  remission; 
yellow  fever  has  not.  Hsemorrhage  from  any 
source  is  exceptional  in  remittent;  in  yellow  fever 
it  proceeds  from  mouth;  nose,  eyes,  ears,  bowels, 
and  even  the  urinary  Jiassages.  S.\in  in  the 
•worst  remittents  albuminous  urine  is  rare ;  it 
is  the  rule  in  yello-w  fever.  Over  remittent 
fever  the  power  of  quinine  is  beybnd  question ; 
the  drug  is  powerless  in  yellow  fever.  Death  in 
the  ■worst  remittents  is  never  seen  before  the 
eighth  day ;  in  specific  yelloW  fever  it  is  common 
on  the  third  day.  The  Biortality  rate  in  yellow 
fOver  iS'  often  forty  percent,  of  those  alfectedi 
that  of  remittent  does  not  in  ordinary  circum- 
BtHUces  eueed  four  or  five  per  cent,,  and  is  often 
less.  Yellow  fever  is  portable  and  contagious ; 
remittent  is  neither.  Yellow  fever  has  a  special 
habitat  of  its  own,  and  can  only  exist  as  an 
endemic  disease  in  countries  where  the  mean 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  72°  F.  Lastly, 
specific  yellow  fever  has  never  established  a 
footing  on  the  shores  of  India,  where  malarial 
remittent  is  an  endemic  disease. 

2.  Enteric  fever,  yme  and  simple,  ought  not  to 
be  easilycOnfuunded'with  remittent.  It  is  iharked 
off  by  the  difference  in  the  thermometrio  curve : 
in  enteric  fever,  the  rise  of  tempemture  is  slow; 
in  remittents  it  attains  its  maximum  in  a  few 
hours.  There  is  also  the  characteristic  eruption, 
the  iliac  gnrgling,  and  thS  peculiar  stools  of 
typhoid,  all  absent  in  remittent.  As  mentioned 
above,'  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  easy  when  the  pe- 
culiar symptoms  of  malarial  mask  or  obscure 
those  of  enteric  fever.  Still,  due  observation  of 
the  peculiar  combination  of  symptoms  will  en- 
able careful  practitioners  to  make  a  good  prac- 
tical diagnosis,  and  to  regnlate  their  treatment 
accordingly.  It  may  seem  unscientific  to  speak  of 
two  specific  diseases  existing  together,  and  as  it 
were  struggling  tor  the  mastery  in  the  system. 
The  writer's  belief  is,  that  in  the  donbtful  eases 
the  real  disease  is  enteric  fever,  the  symptoms  , 
being  merely  modified  by  malaria,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  are  in  many  other  diseases. 

PnoQNOsis. — This  is  favourable  when  the  re- 
missions are  distinct;  when  each  succeeding  ex- 
acerbaiion  diminishes  in  force;  when  the  skin 
acts  freely ;  and  when  the  urine  deposits  the  sedi- 
ment described  as  critical  in  intermittent  fever 
as  the  attacks  pass  off. 

Faint  and  uncertain  remissions;  a  tendency 
to  collapse  at  the  close  of  an  exacerbation;  the 
sudden  setting  in  of  dangerous  complications ; 
the  predominance  of  typhoid  symptoms;  sup- 
pression of  urine;  and  a  general  disposition  to 
hsemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  are  all 
signs  of  evil  omen. 

Treatment. — After  a  large  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  malarial  fevers  in  some  of  the  most 
unhealthy  regions  in  the  East,  the  writer  desires 
to  place  on  record  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
seen  any  but  disastrous  results  from  treatment 
based  on  the  belief  that  remittent  fever  is  an  in- 
flammatory disease.  The  practitioner  who  keeps 
this  in  view,  and  acts  on  the  principle  of  saving 
power  as  much  as  possible,  will  save  more  lives 
than  the  man  who,  alarmed  by  the  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  system,  attempts  to  calm  it  by 
lowering  treatment  ■  or  the  other,  who,  halting 
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between  two  opinions,  seeks  to  cure  his  patients 
by  an  incompatible  mixture  of  depressing  and 
conservative  remedies.  With  the  reservations 
already  given  when  treating  of  intermittent 
fever,  no  better  combination  of  a  purgative  with 
quininecan  be  given,  to  begin  the  treatment, 
than  Livingstone's,  described  in  the  article  on 
that  disease ;  but  whatever  be  the  purgative  se- 
lected, it  should  be  suited  to  bring  away  copious 
bilious  discharges,  which  will  greatly  mitigate 
the  vomiting,  and  it  should  be  combined  with 
quinine.  A  good  formula  is  from  3  to  6  grains 
of  calomel,  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and 
powder  of  scammony,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  any 
aromatic  oil ;  this  acts  effectually  on  the  whole 
tract  of  the  intestine,  usually  without  nausea  or 
griping,  and  a  like  quantity  of  quinine  may  be 
added. 

Two  courses  are  now  open  to  the  practitioner. 
One  is  to  postpone  the  further  administration 
of  quinine  until  the  first  remission.  In  the 
other  the  exacerbation  is  disregarded,  and  qui- 
nine is  given  in  full  and  effective  doses  at  once. 
If  the  first  plan  be  decided  on,  much  may  be  done 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  to  lower 
the  temperature,  and  thus  to  hasten  the  period 
of  remission. .  In  strong  men,  when  the  tempera- 
faie  is  high,  exceeding  105°  Fahr.,  with  head- 
ache, violent  action  of  the  heart,  rapid  respira- 
tion, oppression  and  restlessness,  drop  doses  of 
the  tincture  of  aconite  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
until  ten  or  twelve  doses  have  been  taken, 
calm  the  patient,  reduce  the  force  of  the  heart's 
action,  assuage  the  headache,  and  sometimes  in  a 
marked  manner  relieve  urgent  and  distressing 
symptoms.  Used  in  this  way,  and  its  effects 
watched,  aconite  is  a  valuable  and  safe  remedy, 
and,  acting  in  the  same  way,  it  is  as  useful  in 
specific  yellow  fever.  It  has  also  this  great  re- 
commendation, if  cautiously  used,  that  it  leaves 
no  sting  behind. 

When  the  temperature  rises,  as  it  often  does, 
to  105-6°  or  110°,  more  energetic  means  are 
called  for.  The  patient  should  be  pliced  in  a 
bath  at  90°  Fahr.,  which  should  be  cooled  down 
until  the  thermometer  indicates  a  temnerature 
16°  below  the  normal  temperature  of  his  body. 
The  effect  of  this  in  calming  the  patient,  reliev- 
ing the  oppression,  and  checking  vomiting,  is 
often  very  striking.  When  removed  from  the 
bath  the  patient  should  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 
In  adynamic  cases,  where  the  use  of  the  bath  is 
not  deemed  prudent,  the  same  good  effects  may 
be  brought  about  by  sponging  the  surface  with 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradually  re- 
duced as  directed  above. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  remission  qui- 
nine must  be  given  by  the  mouth,  bowel,  or  skin. 
If  there  is  no  vomiting,  by  the  mouth;  if  the 
remedy  will  not  remain  on  the  stomach,  then  it 
must  be  given  by  bowel  or  skin.  Of  the  incon- 
veniences and  occasional  danger  of  the  latter 
method,  the  writer  has  spoken  in  the  article 
Intbrmittekt  Fevee,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. If  the  hypodermic  method  is  ever  justi- 
fiable, in  the  face  of  the  danger  of  inducing  tetanus 
in  the  manner  descrihed,  it  is  in  the  grave  and 
pernicious  forms  of  this  disease,  when  life  is 
threatened,  and  time  presses.  If  the  remedy  is 
given  by  mouth  or  rectum,  at  least  half  a  drachm 


should  be  introduced  into  the  system  during  the 
remission.  Itis  inremittent  feverof  the  urgent 
kind  under  notice  that  the  Tinctura  Warburgi 
already  mentioned  (see  Intermittent  Fbvbr)  is 
most  useful.  As  is  now  well  known,  the  active 
ingredient  in  this  remedy  is  quinine;  and,  if 
U!.ed  as  directed  in  the  article  referred  to,  it  is 
as  safe  as  it  is  effective.  American  physicians 
appear,  in  treating  this  disease,  to  follow  chiefly 
the  second  plan  mentioned,  and  trusting  to  tho 
known  property  of  quinine  to  diminish  and  not 
to  increase  temperature,  they  give  it  during  the 
hot  stage.  The  great  diffionlty  here  is  the 
vomiting;  during  the  exacerbation  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  anything  to  remain  on  the 
stomach.  It  must  then  be  administered  by 
enema  to  the  extent  of  half  a  drachm,  half  the 
quantity  being  given  in  the  same  way  three 
hours  before  tha  return  of  the  exacerbations. 
Full  doses  of  from  15  to  20  grains  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium  at  bedtime  tend  to  calm 
restlessness  and  promote  sleep.  The  above 
treatment  must  be  pereistently  followed  day  by 
day  until  the  fever  is  overcome. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks  that  ob- 
stinate vomiting  is  not  only  a  source  of  extreme 
and  exhausting  distress  to  the  patient,  but  also  one 
of  the  chief  embarrassments  of  the  practitioner. 
The  means  advised  above  are  often  effectual  in 
checking  it,  and  they  may  be  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  ice  when  available,  by  external  stimur 
lants  over  the  stomach,  or  by  the  application  of 
cloths  sprinkled  with  chloroform  over  the  same 
region.  Drop  doses  of  Fowler's  solution  of  ar- 
senic have  been  found  by  Bellot  the  younger 
effective  in  checking  this  distressing  symptom 
in  jellow  fever,  and  the  same  remedy  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  use  in  cases  resisting  other  means. 
But  in  the  writer's  experience  vomiting,  as  a 
rule,  subsides  with  the  other  symptoms,  when 
the  exacerbations  are  controlled  by  quinine. 
What  was  said,  trader  the  head  of  intermittent 
fever,  of  the  danger  of  pausing  in  the  use  of 
quinine,  to  treat  this  or  that  complication,  is  most 
emphatically  repeated  here. 

On  the  first  sign  of  collapse  in  any  stage,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  stimulants ;  white  wine 
whey  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  administra- 
tion of  alcohol,  if  that  be  called  for;  good  cham- 
pagne, if  available,  or  the  best  Ehenish  wine 
within  reach,  often  answer  admirably,  and  are 
keenly  relished.  Livingstone's  party  used  bitter 
ale,  and  speak  in  praise  of  it  as  a  stimulant 
grateful  to  the  patient,  'frequently  remaining  on 
the  stomach  when  all  others  are  rejected.'  The 
large  experience  of  such  intelligent  observers  on 
such  a  subject  is  worthy  of  respect.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  sustain- 
ing the  patient  during  the  remission  by  a  diet 
adapted  to  the  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach. 
With  one  remark — one  pregnant  remark  by  the 
Eev.  Horace  Waller,  the  fellow-traveller,  friend, 
and  biographer  of  the  illustrious  Livingstone — 
we  shall  close  this  article :  'One  thing,  however, 
must  be  strongly  urged :  it  is  that  all  notions 
about  not  being  able  to  "  stand  quinine,"  that  it 
"flies  to  the  head,"  and  so  forth,  must  be 
banished  as  utter  nonsense.  In  Africa  everyone 
can  stand  quinine;  there  is  scarcely  a  disorder 
there  in  which  it  is  not  positively  required.'  Tha 
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fiitw  adds  from  his  experience  that  this  is  as 
tree  of  malarial  regions  in  other  parts  of  the 
irorld  as  it  is  of  Africa.  W.  C.  Maclean. 

BBMOTE  OATJSBS. — This  expression  is 
used  as  a  synonym  for  predisposing  causes.  See 
DiSRisB,  Causes  of;  and   Pbedispositiok   to 

PlSEASE. 

BE  HAL  CALOUIitrS.— Stnon.:  Nephro- 
litiiasis;  Fr.  Caleul  renal ;  Ger.  Xierenetein. 

DiiiiNiTioN. — A  concretion  formed  by  the  de- 
posit of  one  or  mere  of  the  so  id  constituents 
of  the  urine.  It  differs  only  in  size  from  the 
gritty  particles  called 'gravel';  it  may  be  single, 
or  tliero  may  be  many ;  it  may  be  present  in  one 
or  both  kidneys  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  occurs 
at  »ll  periods  of  life,  from  the  foetus  in  utero  up 
to  the  extremest  »ge. 

^TioLOOT.— The  majority  of  urinary  calculi 
ire  primarily  formed  in  the  infundibula  or  urini- 
ferous  tubes  of  the  kidney ;  and  are  caused  by 
pieeipitation,  in  the  nascent  state,  of  uric  acid  or 
osilaie  of  lime.  This  precipitation  may  be  due 
to  a  real  excess  of  the  insoluble  uric  acid,  or  to 
deficiency  of  the  water  of  the  urine ;  but  the  pre- 
cise form  and  proximate  cause  of  the  deposit  are 
determined  by  the  presence  of  a  colloid  matrix, 
composed  of  mucus  or  blood-globules,  or  other 
animal  basis  {see  Calodlus).  Increase  by  gra- 
dual accretion  goes  slovrly  on  until  blockage  of 
the  duct  occurs ;  the  calculus  is  then  ei'her 
Wed  by  the  urinary  stream  into  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  and  onwards  through  the  ureter,  urit 
becomes  impacted  in  some  part  of  its  transit  and 
develops  into  a  full-formed  renal  stone,  which, 
minute  at  first,  may  grow  to  enormous  propor- 
tions. 

YiBiETiBS. —  By  far  the  most  frequent  variety 
of  renal  calculus  in  this  country  is  that  composed 
ofniicacid;  in  the  eastern  counties,  where  stone 
is  most  common,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find  in 
theidult  any otherprimary  form.  Even  in  chil- 
dren, InTrhom  oxalate  of  lime  is  not' uncommon, 
uiic  acid  is'  the  most  prevalent.  It  is  thought 
b;  some  pathologists  that  oxalate  of  lime  forms 
the  first  starting-point  even  of  uric  acid  stones, 
but  this  statement  lacks  proof.  The  sparing 
solubility  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  their  greater  frequency  in 
ctlculi;  but  other  agents  may  occasionally  be 
found  to  constitute  the  primary  nucleus  of  renal 
stoJo,  such  as  cystine.  Carbonate  of  lime,  phos- 
pkateof  lime,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination 
yith  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  form- 
ing what  is  designated  the  fusible  calculus,  and 
urate  of  ammonia  or  the  mixed  urates.  The 
phosphates  and  urates,  however,  are  more  likely 
to  occur  as  secondary  than  as  primary  deposits. 
Mixed  01  alternating  calculi  are  frequently  met 
™,  in  \ihich  are  seen  alternate  strata  or  layers 
01  unc  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  pHbsphates,  the 
la™  generally  constituting  the  external  part. 

fiTKOLOGicAL  Epfects.— The  action  of  a  cal- 
mtaou  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  kidney 
aepends  much  on  its  size.  At  first  it  may  pro- 
aoM  irritation  and  local  congestion,  po-<sibly 
ieMingtOBotuttl  inflammation,  and  even  abscess 
wtftin  or  external  to  the  capsule.  This  may 
"appen  when  the  stone  develops  in  the  tubular 
«r«ctetiiig  stiucture ;  but  when  it  remains  and 
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enlarges  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  chronic  pye- 
litis is  more  likely  to  ensue,  with  changes  of  an 
atrophic  character.  The  pelvis  dilates ;  pressure 
comes  to  be  slowly  exerted  on  the  renal  struc- 
ture, causing  wasting,  until  but  little  secreting 
tissue  is  left ;  and  a  large  stone  remains,  occupy- 
ing the  pelvis  and  branching  into  the  calyces,  in 
shape  resembling  a  cauliflower,  and  with  little 
covering  beyond  the  capsule  of  the  kidney* 

Symptoms. — The  genesis  of  renal  concretiooB 
is  always  unrevealed  by  symptoms ;  their  reten- 
tion and  development  up  to  a  considerable  size 
or  in  great  numbers  may  be  unsuspected  and  un- 
noticed ;  and  even  their  transit  and  escape  through 
the  urinaiy  pas.°ages  may  be  painless.  Usually, 
however,  there  is  some  degree  of  lumbar  pain, 
generally  restricted  to  the  side  affected,  spread- 
ing more  or  less  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  down 
towards  the  groin  and  bladder.  The  pain  is  apt 
to  be  aggravated  by  exercise — especially  by  car- 
riage exercise,  and  it  is  liable  on  such  occasions 
to  become  very  severe ;  so  also  when,  from  any 
cause,  it  is  disturbed  in  its  bed,  or  makes  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  enter  the  ureter  (renal  colic)i,    : 

When  a  stone  of  some  magnitude  is  passing 
down  the  ureter,  symptoms  of  a  very  acute  cha- 
racter usually  ensue.  The  pain  rises  to  intense 
agony  in  the  loin,  and  along  the  course  of  the 
ureter  down  to  the  bladder  and  testicle  j  fre- 
quently there  is  sickness  or  vomiting ;  the  patient 
is  bathed  in  warm  perspiration;  and  he  some- 
times passes  into  a  state  of  fainting  and  collapse. 
The  bladder  is  frequently  irritable ;  the  urine 
is  smoky  from  the  presence  of  blood,  or  of 
elongated  clots;  or  almost  pure  blood  escapes. 
These  symptoms  may  come  on  suddenly;  may 
last  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days ;  and  may 
end  as  suddenly  when  the  calculus  reaches  the 
bladder. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  urine  by  renal 
calculus  may  be  very  slight.  HEemorrhage  is 
the  most  common  and  most  characteristic ;  some- 
times it  is  in  quantity  enough  to  render  the  urine 
smoty  or  like  porter ;  at  other  times  it  can  only 
be  detected  by  the  microscope.  When  it  exists 
in  any  palpable  amount,  albumen  will,  of  course, 
be  present  too,  Fus,  mucus,  and  epithelium 
coi'puscles  will  show  themselves  when  the  cal- 
culus has  produced  some  degree  of  pyelitis.  In 
long-standing  cases  a  tumour  may  be  felt  in  the 
situation  of  the  kidney.  The  patient  resting  on 
his  back,  and  the  knees  being  drawn  up,  the 
surgeon  with  one  hand  behind  presses  the  kidney 
forwards,  and  with  the  other  in  front  presses 
it  backwards  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  He 
may  thus,  in  young  and  thin  persons — aided,  pen- 
haps,  by  the  administration  of  ether — differen- 
tiate a  renal  stone  from  any  of  the  usual  kinds 
of  renal  tumours. 

Diagnosis. — Eenal  calculus  may  be  mistaken 
for  various  diseases : — 1  Bilious  attacks,  intes- 
tinal colic,  or  perityphlitis.  The  sickness  and 
pain  in  the  flank  are  present  in  all,  but  in  ne- 
phritic colic  the  pain  is  apt  to  be  more  located 
in  the  loin,  although  this  is  by  no  means  always 
so.  The  presence  of  haematuria  will  be  conclu- 
sive. In  typhlitis  and  perityphlitis  there  will  be 
fever  and  local  tenderness.  2.  Obscure  pain 
in  the  backj  due  to  chronic  lumbago  or  neuralgia. 
In  these  conditions  the  pain  is  generally  across 
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the  back,  and  not  unilateral ;  it  is  aggravated  by 
movements  of  the  affected  muscles ;  and  there  is 
no  hematuria  or  other  urinary  complication.  3. 
Cancer  or  other  renal  tumour.  Pain  and  hsema- 
turia  are  characteristic  of  both  stone  and  cancer, 
but  in  calculus  the  health  is  generally  good, 
while  in  cancer  it  is  always  deteriorated.  In 
stone  there  is  seldom  any  tumour,  and  when  it 
does  exist  it  must  be  of  limited  size  and  hard, 
whereas  in  cancer  it  is  diffused  and  may  be  soft. 

Pboonosis.  —  The  frequent  formation  and 
escape  of  renal  stones  may  continue  for  a  great 
many  years  without  any  material  injury  to  the 
general  health.  Even  when  blockage  of  the 
ureter  takes  place,  leading  to  hydronephrosis  and 
atrophy  of  the  organ,  or  to  nephritis  or  peri- 
nephritis with  abscess,  a  fair  measure  of  health 
may  be  preserved,  provided  the  «ther  kidney  is 
in  a  healthy  condition.  When  both  organs  are 
affected,  or  when  complications  arise,  such  as 
amyloid  or  tubercular  disease,  or  chronic  pye- 
litis, then  the  health  steadily  deteriorates,  ema- 
ciation proceeds,  with  hectic  and  fatal  exhaus- 
tion. 

Trbatmeite. — ^Bearing  in  mind  that  the  large 
majority  of  renal  stones  are  composed  of  uric 
acid,  and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
diagnosis  on  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  chiefly 
to  consider  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  concre- 
tion. Preventive  treatment  consists  in  a  rigid 
limitation  as  to  the  guantity  of  food  taken.  It  is 
customary  to  condemn  a  free  use  of  animal  food' 
and  highly-seasoned  dishes;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  stone  prevails  largely  amongst 
the  poor,  who  seldom  can  indulge  in  animal  food 
to  excess,  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  countries 
where  no  animal  fool  is  taken.  Ear  more  impor- 
tant is  it,  both  as  to  food  and  drink,  to  observe  a 
strict  moleration  as  to  the  amount  taken.  In 
this  way  digestion  and  assimilation  will  be  easy 
and  perfect;  crude  matters  will  not  find  their 
way  into  the  blood;  the  chemical  conversion 
of  uric  acid  will  be  complete ;  and  precipita- 
tion in  the  uriniferous,  tubes  will  be  obviated. 
When  the  proclivity  to  uric  acid  calcnli  is  de- 
cided, or  wlien  a  small  stone  is  known  to  exist, 
the  free  use  of  diluents  and  alkaline  remedies 
is  undoubtedly  of  importance.  The  waters  of 
Vichy,  Ems,  and  Neuenahr,  taken  freely  at  the 
springs,  with  or  without  baths,  but  with  the 
great  aid  of  change  of  air  and  mode  of  life, 
constitute  the  most  efficient  plan  of  treatment; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  good  effect  is  only  transient.  Some 
high  authorities  recommend^  in  preference  to 
the  simple  alkaline  treatment,  the  use  of  those 
saline  aperient  waters  whose  chief  ingredient  is 
sulphate  of  soda,  such  as,  Carlsbad  and  Fried- 
richshall;  and  undoubtedly  they  have  a  most 
beneficial  action,  by  promoting  digestion  and 
assimilation.  But  as  with  the  alkaline  remedies, 
whether  natural  waters  or  drugs,  so  with  the 
salines,  their  action  is  evanescent.  Leave  them 
off  and  let  the  patient  return,  perhaps  to  a  plaiCe 
where  calculus  is  frequent,  or  to  habits  of  .care- 
less living,  or  to  over-work,  and  the  morbid  ten- 
dency will  almost  certainly  recur.  If  there  are 
clear  inJicatiuns  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  renal 
atone,  composed  of  uric  acid,  of  moderate  size  and 
lecent  date,  the  solvent  treatment,  as  described 
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by  Dr.  Wm.  Eoberta,  should  be  fully  carried  out. 
It  depends  for  its  success  on  the  known  solubility 
of  uric  acid  and  its  salts  in  alkaline  solutions  of 
definite  strength,  the  most  efficient  being  about 
60  grains  to  the  pint;  above  and  below  this 
strength  the  solvent  power  diminishes.  The 
'patient,  if  an  adult,  should  take  40  to  SO  grains 
of  the  acetate  or  citrate  of  potash  in  3  or  4  ozs, 
of  water  every  three  hours  during  the  day,  and 
once  at  least  in  the  r'ght ;  this  plan  should  be 
continued  for  two  -jc  three  months.  During  the 
treatment  the  urine  should  be  frequently  exa- 
mined, and  if  any  approach  to  an  ammoniacai 
state  should  appear,  tha  treatment  must  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time.  The  effect  of  the  treatment 
must  be  estimated  by  the  diminution  of  lumbar 
pain,  and  by  the  escape  of  snrnll- calculi;  no  ill- 
effects  are  caused;  seldom  any  indigestion;  and 
no  impairment  of  general  health.  Other  drugs 
have  been  employed  for  the  solution  of  uric  acid, 
such  as  carbonate  of  lithia,  phosphate  of  soda, 
tartrates  and  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  Some  years  ago  the  writer 
conducted  some  experiments  with  prepared  chalk, 
and  found  that,  when  given  to  the  extent  of  20  to 
30  grains  in  mucilage  and  mint  water,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  it  had  a  most  marked  effect  in 
quickly  removing  uric  acid  deposits,  and  it  will 
have  this  effect  even  in  the  febrile  state.  It  did 
not.  in  the  quantities  given,  pro'luce  alkalinity  of 
the  urine,  but  it  acted  distinctly  as  a  ('iuretic. 

In  the  crisis  of  nephritic  colic,  narcotics  are 
called  for,  in  doses  large  enough  and  frequent 
enough  to  control  the  pain.  If  sickness  is  trouble- 
some, morphia  may  be  administered  subcutane- 
ously,;  and  if  there  be  vesical  irritation,  by  sup- 
pository. If  the  agony  be  extreme  and  in  pa- 
roxysms, chloroform  may  be  inhaled  occasion- 
ally ;  while  the  hot  bath,  anodyne  fomentations, 
and  stupes  are  useful  aids  to  relieve  and  sootlie. 
Surgical  treatment  of  renal  stone  is  coming 
prominently  into  notice  at  the  present  time. 
Incision  in  the  lumbar  region  and  removal  of 
stone  from  the  kidney  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates  ; 
and  when  abscess  and  sinus  exist,  leading  to  a 
stone  iupaeted  in  the  kidney,  or  when  a  lumbar 
swelling  is  present  which  is  obviously  caused 
by  a  renal  stone,  an  exploratory  incision  for  its 
removal  is  clearly  warranted,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  several  instances.  So,  too,  has  the  en- 
tire extirpation  of  a  kidney  containing  calculi,  as 
well  as  for  other  diseases  of  the  organ.  For  th" 
conditions  which  justify  and  caU  for  these  operar 
tions,  and  for  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  tbeir  exe- 
cution, the  records  of  surgery  must  be  consulted. 
Wm.  Cadob. 

BESTAI,  COLIC.  —  Srumi.  :  Nephralgia 
calculoia;  Vr.  Colique  niphritigue;  Ger.  Kieren- 
schmfTzen. — -The  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
symp'oms  which  arise  when  a  renal  calculus 
either  passes,  or  attempts  to  pass,  down  the 
ureter.     See  Renal  Calculus. 


-See  KiBNEYS,  Dis- 


SEITAIi  DISEASES.- 
eases  ot. 


KBaiSTANOE.— The  sensation  recognised 
by  the  fingers,  of  the  degree  to  which  a  part 
yields  or  resists  when  palpation  or  percussion  is 
being  performed.    See  PHtsicAL  Examination. 


EESOLUTION. 
BBSOLtTTIOIT  {retolvo,  I  loose). — The  re- 
^  of  a  diseased  part  to  its  natural  condition; 
iellT  fippli«d  to '  '''*  pro<!6ss  of  inflammation 
,en  it  subsides  ewdually,  and  without  the 
•urrence  of  suppuration  or  other  unfavourable 
iniuation.    See  Inflammation. 

KESOLVENTS  ;  (fwoZiw,  T  loose). — Any- 
ingwhiehaids  the  absorption  of  effused  ^ro- 
icW  may  be  included  in  this  class  of  remedies ; 
e  most  efficient  being,  externally,  counterr-irri- 
tion  and. poultices;  and  internally,  mercury 
id  iodide  of  potassium.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
raise  mode  of  their  action  is  still  very  vague. 
he  Btbject  of  blisters  and  the  like  is.cbnsidered 
ider  CoDNTBB-iKEiTATioN.  It  is  generally  held 
lit  mereury  renders  fibrin  less  cohesive ;  and 
lat  iodide  of  potassium— in  virtue,  probably,  of 
16  free  iodine  which  is  separated  within  the 
lood— has  a  special  affinity  for  albuminous 
jdies, .and  for  that  form  of  lowly  organised 
biin  which  is  so  commonly  deposited  in  the 
sraea  daring  the  more  advanced  stages  of  con- 
atational  syphilis.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
iseiissthis  therapeutical  heading  from  a  strictly 
[isntiflo  standpoint;  deriving  its-  origin  as  it  does 
pom  a  past  epoch,  whenp»vthdlogical  science  was 
till  ia  its  infancy,  and  when  very  active  modes 
flrealmentwere  held  to  possess  virtues  which 
iitther  experience  has  not  confirmed.  Free  bleed- 
ng  and 'blistering,  combined  with  copious  saliva- 
ion,  were  held  in  these  days  to  have  a  most 
wweifal  influence  in  checking  inflammation  and 
BinWng  its  sequelae;  and  we  are  only  now  learn- 
agto  assign  to  unaided  nature  the  due  share 
fhich  she  takes  in  effecting  what  we  are  accus- 
omed  to  call  the  '  cure '  of  disease. 

E.  FAEaUHABSON. 

BESOHANGE  (resono,  I  sound  again,,  echo). 
ftoonance  signifies  the  character  of  the  soiind 
fiddfd  on, percussion  over  the  greater  part  of 
ihe  chest,  and,  within  wide  limits,  of  the  abdo- 
Mnalm.,  .The degree  of  rt-sonance  depends prin- 
:ip«llynpon  the  proportion  of  air  contained  in 
in  underlying  cavities  or  organs.  Vocal  reso- 
wm  is  the  voice-sound  transmitted  through  the 
ifflt  to  the  ear  of  the  auscultator.  It  is  increased 
II  diminished  in  accordance  with  the  physical 
Jondilions  present  in  the  chest-cavity.,  , 

flj/per-reiiwaMee  is  a  term  used  to  signify  un- 
IM  resonance  over  a  given  part. 

Sijicieiit  resonance  is. commonly  called  dulness. 
It  la  often  used  with  the  same,  comparative  or 
Wapplication  as  hyper-resonance.  See  Physical 
EuMiKAiioK.     '  E.  Douglas  Powell. 

KE8PIBATI01T,   Disorders   of.— A   due 

psrformsnce  of  the  function  of  respiration  is  es- 
itntial  to  the  well-being  of  the  economy,  and  any 
jiatangementof  this  function  is  likely  to  be  fol- 
low by  more  or  less  disttirbance  of  the  system, 
'atying  in  degree  and  gravity,  but  often  of  a 
smous  character.  '  Moreover,  the  phenomena  re- 
™ng  from  such  a  derangement  are  commonly 
°  ""™  significance  with  reference  to  diagnosis, 
E'*";'"'^'™*'"™'-  Therefore,  disorders 
^mng  breathing  demand  attentive  and  care- 
_L.|  '?';!'''<"'  and  consideration  in  every  case ; 
mietifrt  general  study  by  nO  means  receives 
™  111011%  and  atteiitibn  which  its  importance 
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emjihatioally  requires.  In  a  short  article  it  will 
be  impossible  -to  do  more  than  giva  a  very 
condensed  summary  of  the  subject,  and  to  sug- 
gest points  for  the  further  consideration  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  it.  The  several  forms  of 
disordered  breathing  associated  with  particular 
diseases  are  indicated  in  their  appropriate  ar- 
ticles. .  I  .  ._.     _ 

Before  considmngthe  disorders  of  respiration, 
it  will  be  well  to  call  to  mind  the  following 
points  relating  to  the  performance  of  the  act  in 
healthi  The  averagefrequenoy  of  breatihingis  from 
sixteen  to  tn^enty  per  minute  in  adnltsj  although 
this  rate  is  easily  disturbed  temporarily  by  va- 
rious physiological  conditions.  The  function  is 
powerfiilly  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  it  is  ordinarily  carried  on  either  by 
centric  or  reflex  Stimulation,  without  any  con- 
Bcioiisness  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  independent  of  any  voluntary  effort. 
In  ordinary  respiration  scarcely  any  movement 
or  other  sign  of  the  act  is  observable  to  an  on- 
looker, and  the  actual  quantity  of  air  changed 
with  each  breath  is  very  small,  amounting  only 
to'from  16  to  2.1  cubic  itcheft  ;  but  in  this  respect 
also  the  act  is  Very  liable  to  be  drSiurbed,  while 
a  person  is  able  Voluntarily,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, to  breathe  more  or  leFS  deeply,  performing 
'  extraordinary  respiration,'  and  he  may  thus 
change  largb  quantities  of  air,  and  call  into  play 
every  part  of  his  lungs.  Eetnembering  what 
Tespiration  is  intended  for,  the  conditions  required 
for  its  proper  performance  in  connection  with  the 
breathing-apparatus  are,  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient'  supply  of  air  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  an  adequate  passage  for  its  entrance  and 
exit;  that  there  should'  be  enough  healthy  lung- 
tissue;  that  the  blood  should  pass  freely  through 
the  lungs,  and  be  within  certain  limits  of  a 
proper  quality ;  that  there  should  be  no  me- 
chanical impediment  to  the  free  working  of  the 
lungs,  especially  if  suddenly  called  upon  to  do 
extra  work ;  and  that  the  forces  by  which  the 
respiratory  movements  are  carried  on,  namely, 
the  muscles,  including  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  chest-walls,  are 
equal  to  their  work.  If  the  act  of  breathing 
is  watched  and  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that 
normally  expiration  is  rather  loneer  than  in- 
spiration ;  but  there  is  no  striking  difference  be- 
tween' the  two  divisions,  the  ratio  being  as  twelve 
to  ten  in  males, fourteen  totenin  femalesi  More- 
over, the  movements  are  both  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal, the  former  being  distinctly  made'  up  of 
expansion  and  elevation  during'  inspiration';  of 
retraction  and  depression  during  expiration,  es- 
pecially when  a  full  breath  is  taken.  The  inter- 
CMStal' spaces  in  most  parts,  as  well  as  the 
supra-clavicular  fossse,  seem  to  sink  in  during 
inspiration,  so  as  to  become '  more  evident,  this 
being  more  marked  in  pmportibn  to  the  depth  of 
the  inspiration.  It  will  flirther  be  noticed  that 
the  prefiise  movements  differ  in  different  per- 
sons, aiid  according  to  the  extent  of  respiration. 
The  lower  ribs  and  diaphragm  act  principally  in 
males  and  children  during  ordinary  breathing; 
in  adult  females  the  respiration  is  upper  costal. 
In  exti-aordtnary  breiathing  the  movements  are 
chiefly  upper  thoracic  in  all  persons. 

Eespiration  is  markedly  influenced  by  physio- 
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logical  conditions,  such  as  exercise,  diet,  sleep. 


and  Tarious  ethers ;  these  must  be  remembered 
in  considering  its  derangements. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  the  disorders 
of  respiration  may  now  be  moie  conveniently 
studied. 

.Etiology  and  PATHOLooT.^The  cnmeroug 
causes  and  conditions  which  lead  to  disturbances 
of  respiration  can  be  brought  within  well-defined 
groups,  and  it  is  desirable  in  the  first  instance  to 
study  them  from  such  a  general  point  of  view. 
This,  however,  only  gives  a  superficial  insight 
into  the  subject,  and  does  not  indicate  the  kind  of 
disorder  that  is  produced  by  each  cause,  or  how 
it  acts,  while  many  conditions  act  in  more  ways 
than  one;  and  still  farther,  in  any  individual  case 
there  may  be  more  than  one,  perhaps  se'^  eral 
causes  at  work,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised, Tliese  causes  and  conditions  may  be 
summarised  in  the  following  manner,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  several  of  them  act  indirectly  on  the 
respiratory  process : — 

1.  Conditions  acting  directly  through  the  ner- 
vous system. — These  include : —  (a)  Cen'ric  lesions 
in  connection  with  the  brain,  involving  the  re- 
spiratory centre,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  such 
as  injury,  haemorrhage,  or  a  tumour.  {/>)  l)isease 
or  injury  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord, 
paralysing  the  nerves  supplying  the  respiratory 
muscles,  (c)  Functional  nervous  disturbance, 
as  from  mere  nervousness,  emotion,  hysteria, 
trance,  or  chorea,  (d)  Oonditiona  affecting  im- 
mediately the  nerves  concerned  in  respiration, 
either  irritating  or  paralysing  them,  especially 
the  pneumojiastric,  recurrent  laryngeal,  or  phrenic 
nerves.  These  nerves  may  be  themselves  dis 
eased,  or  affected  by  a  neighbouring  condition, 
such  as  a  tumour,  (e)  Keflex  causes,  transmitted 
from  the  skin,  as  when  cold  water  is  dashed 
upon  it ;  or  from  organs,  as  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, or  ovaries.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  causes  connected  with  the  nervous  system 
frequently  aggravate  disorders  of  breathing  other- 
wise occasioned. 

2.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood. — In  this 
group  are  merely  included  conditions  of  the  blood 
as  a  whole,  and  not  any  local  derangement  af- 
fecting the  pulmonary  circulation.  They  are : — 
(a)  Deficient  quantity  of  blood,  eppecially  from  a 
sudden  or  rapid  loss,  (b)  Anaemia  or  hydraemia. 
(c)  Deficient  aeration,  (d)  A  poisoned,  impure 
state  of  the  blood  in  connection  with  narcotism, 
the  anaesthetic  state,  pyrexia,  the  typhoid  con- 
dition, uraemia,  pyaemia  or  septicaemia,  diabetes, 
and  other  diseases. 

3.  Functional  disorders,  or  organic  diseases, 
connected  with  the  heart. —  These  are  common 
sources  of  disturbance  of  breathing  of  various 
kinds,  depending  upon  the  intimate  relation  of 
the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  governing  (he  heart 
and  respiratory  organs;  upon  the  effects  they 
produce  as  regards  the  pulmoiiary  circulation; 
or  sometimes  upon  their  direct  interference  with 
the  movements  of  breathing,  by  exerting  pressure 
upon  the  lungs,  especially  the  left,  upon  the 
left  bronchus,  or  upon  the  chestrwalls,  particu- 
larly the  diaphragm.  This  last  cause  is  only 
noticed  incasesof  great  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
orof  considerable  pericardial  effusion.  The  breath- 
ing, however,  is  frequently  disturbed  in  connection 


with  disorders  of  cardiac  action ;  diseases  of  valves 
and  3rifices,  especially  the  mitral  and  tricuspid ; 
enlargements  of  the  heart,  particularly  dilata- 
tion; degenerations;  congenital  malformations; 
and  clotting  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart. 

4.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  air  inhaled, — 
The  physiological  effects  produced  upon  the  re- 
spiratory act  by  various  states  of  the  air  in- 
spired are  well  known.  These  especially  depemd 
upon  its  composition  ;  its  temperature ;  and  its 
condensation  or  degree  of  pressure.  From  ii 
clinical  point  of  view  these  deviations  have  to 
I  e  borne  in  mind,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  bo 
induced  in  certnin  diseases,  and  may  also  be 
made  available  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

d.  Conditions  affecting  the  apparatus  concerned 
in  the  respiratory  vtovements. — These  refer  to  the 
chest-walls  and  the  diaphragm,  and  they  in- 
clude:— (a)  Certain  painful  affections,  causing 
the  patient  to  limit  or  modify  the  novements, 
such  as  the  early  stage  of  pleurisy,  pleurodynia, 
or  peritonitis.  (A)  Spasm  or  paralysis  of  the 
muscles,  from  any  cause,  (c)  Organic  changes,  as 
undue  softness  or  rigidity  of  the  thoracic  walls, 
cancerous  infiltration,  muscular  atrophy  or  fatty 
degeneration,  acute  or  clironic  inflammation  of 
the  diaphragm. 

6.  Obstruction  involmng  the  main  air-passages. 
This  may  be  situated  in  the  mouth,  throat, 
larynx,  trachea,  or  primary  bronchial  divisions, 
and  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  which  cannot 
be  discussed  here  further  than  to  state  thjit  the 
obstruction  may  depend  upon  pressure  from 
without;  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx;  some  internal  obstruction,  whether 
from  deposits,  secretion,  foreign  bodies,  or  new 
growths ;  or  organic  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
tubes,  leading  to  their  constriction. 

7.  Physical  conditions  indipendent  of  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus,  but  interfering  with  it  in  various 
ways. — These  may  lie  within  the  chest,  as  in  the 
case  of  thoracic  aneurism,  or  a  mediastinal  solid 
tumour  or  abscess.  They  act  by  compressing 
the  lungs  or  heart,  obstructing  tubes,  affecting 
nerves,  or  interfering  with  the  moving  apparatus. 
Or  the  cause  of  the  disorder  may  lie  in  the  ab- 
domen, such  as  excessive  flatulence  or  tympa- 
nites, abundant  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  enlarged 
organs,  ovHrian  tumours,  or  a.  pregnant  uterus. 
They  act  mainly  mechanically,  by  impairing  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Breathing  often 
becomes  worse  after  food,  in  consequence  of  dys- 
pepsia leading  to  flatulent  distension. 

8.  Conditions  affecting  the  pleurae. — Any  ac- 
cumulation of  air  or  fluid  in  one  or  both  pleural 
sacs  will  necessarily  tend  to  disturb  respiration, 
as  in  pneumcthorax,  pleurisy,  hydrothorax,  or 
haemothorax.  It  acts  mechanically,  and  the  de- 
gree of  disorder  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  the 
collection,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place, 
the  previous  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
circumstances.  Pleuritic  adhesi(  ns  and  agglu- 
tinations also  tend  to  embarrass  respiration  more 
or  less  seriously. 

9.  Morbid  conditicm  of  the  lungs. — These  have 
been  left  to  the  laat,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  tend 
more  or  lees  to  produce  disorders  of  breath- 
ing.   At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
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at  these  organs  may  be  affected,  eren  some- 
Imt  fxfcneively,  under  cprtain  conditions,  with- 
it  any  obvious  reapimtory  disturbance,  Pul- 
onwy  diseases  act  in  various  ways,  of  which  the 
oit  important  are  by  affecting  the  pulmonary 
rralation  and  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  lungs  ; 
,  interfering  with  tlie  entrance  or  exit  of  air 
irongli  the  bronchial  tubes  ;  by  temporarily  dis- 
cing or  permanently  destroying  more  or  less  of 
le  pulmonary  textures;  or  by  influencing  the 
upiratory  act  through  its  forces,  and  especially 
hroiigh  the  impairment  or  loss  of  the  elastic 
iree  of  the  lungs  required  for  expiration. 

CiAssiPioATioN. — The  arrangement  of  the  nu- 
lerous  forms  of  disordered  respiration  is  by  no 
leann  an  easy  matter,  and  may  be  founded  on 
Efferent  plans.  Before  giving  that  which  seems 
0  the  writer  to  be  a  practical  arrangement,  he 
rould  urge  the  great  importance  of  endeavouring 
» reiiognlse  in  every  case,  by  due  investigation, 
jhat  is  the  real  nature  of  the  deviation  from 
lormal  breathing,  and  not  merely  to  call  it 
djspnffia,'  or  'difBculty  of  breathing.'  More- 
im,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  may  be 
lore  than  one  form  of  disordered  respiration  in 
tlie  same  case. 

The  disturbance  of  breathing  may  he  sudden, 
icute,  or  chronic;  and  its  several  forms  may  be 
included  under  three  main  divisions,  namely : — 
1.  Deficient  Bespiration.  2.  Syspncea  ot 
Siffloulty  of  Breathing.  3.  FeouUar  Sis- 
oiders. 

1.  Sefioient  Bespiration. — This  compre- 
bendi  the  following: — 

(a)  Sloio  hreatUng. —  The  frequency  of  the 
reipiiations  may  be  notably  reduced,  without 
any  other  obvious  disorder.  Or  this  may  be 
aiBOciated  with  marked  shallowness  of  the 
movements,  so  that  in  extreme  cases  breathing 
taems  to  have  almost  or  entirely  ceased,  and  can 
•tarcely  tie  recognised  even  by  the  most  delicate 
teits.  These  deviations  are  observed  in  various 
mditions  or  diseases  affecting  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, such  as  hysteria,  trance,  shock  or  collapse. 
nareotio  poisoning,  and  some  cases  of  cerebral 
disease. ,  They  are  accompanied  by  impairment 
or  loss  bJconsciousness,  real  or  assumed,  and  with 
other  varying  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  breath- 
ing is  slow  but  deep,  and  may  then  be  sighing, 
Bl6rtorous,or  attended  with  flapping  of  thechee& 
in  espiradou ;  this  is  noticed  in  apoplectic  con- 
ditions. ,.  These  disorders  of  breathing  do  not 
obviously  disturb  the  patient. 

(i)  RetiraiMd  breathing. — By  this  is  meant 
™t  the  patient  makes  a  Toluntary  and  conscious 
emrt  to  restrain  or  modify  the  act,  because  it 
PKduces  or  increases  some  painful  or  other  mor- 
M  sensation.  It  may  be  obvious  at  once  to 
tne  observer,  or  may  only  be  revealed  when  the 
patient  is  made  to  take  a  deep  inspiration.  The 
'Mpirations  are  often  increased  in  frequency,  but 
™j  be  below  the  normal.  The  entire  move- 
inent!  may  be  affected,  or  only  those  of  either  the 
Jf  "l™  abdomen,'  or  even  only  of  one  side 
w  to  chert.  The  early  stage  of  pleurisy,  peri- 
™m8,  and  angina  pectoris  afford' examples  of 

M  m?"'e  ">'«  disorder  of  breathing. 

W  mOm,  and  feebU  breathing.— The  most 
«™ng  feature  in  some  conditions  is  the  ex- 
toess  and  limitation  of  the  act  of  re- 


spiration. This  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
as  noticed  in  some  oases  of  slqw  breathing,  but 
the  frequency  is  often  much  above  the  normal, 
and  the  class  of  cases  now  under  considera- 
tion differ  essentially  from  those  previously  men- 
tioned. The  disorder  indicates  gradual  cessation 
of  the  respiratory  functions  and  pulmonary  action, 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious,  and  gradually 
terminating  in  deat  h.  Little  or  no  air  is  changed, 
and  at  last  the  breathing  becomes  a  mere  in- 
effectual gasp.  This  form  of  disturbance  is  ob- 
served in  persons  slowly  dying  jfrom  various 
causes;  in  gradual  filling  of  tiia  air-lubes  19 
fatal  cases  of  bronchitis ;  and  in  cases  of  apoplexy 
or  narcotism.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  rat- 
tling or  gurgling  r&les,  due  to  the,  presence  of 
fluid  in  the  air-passages,  which  become  by  dc" 
grees  filled  up.  It  may  follow  certain  forms  of 
dyspnoea. 

(d)  Ineffectual  breaihing.T—the  derangement 
thus  named  can  only  be  recognised  by  making  the 
patient  attempt  to  draw  a  full  breath.  He  may 
then  have  the  sensation  of  an  inability  todo  this, 
or  to  expand  the  chest  properly.  What  is  more 
important,  however,  is  that  this  impairment  of 
the  respiratory  act  is  often  evident  on  objective 
examination,  when  it  is  seen  that  in  certain 
conditions  the  most  powerful  efforts  to  breathe 
produce  little  or  no  result,  and  the  movements 
are  obviously  more  or  less  ineffectual,  either  as  a 
whole,  unilaterally,  or  locally.  This  may  arise 
from  various  causes,  such  as  paralysis  or  spasm 
of  the  muscles,  rigidity  of  the  chest-walls,  dis- 
tension of  the  lungs  in  emphysema,  pleuritic  and 
other  conditions  interfering  with  their  expansion, 
and  certain  morbid  changes  in  these  organs. 
Ineffectual  breathing  is  frequently  associated 
with  some  form  of  dyspnoea, 

2.  Cyspncea  or  Difficulty  of  Breathing. — 
Without  making  too  marked  a  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  remembering  that  they  may  be 
combined,  there  are  certain  forms  of  disordered 
breathing,  usually  characterised  as  dyspnoea, 
which  deserve  separate  rerognition. 

(a)  Obstructive  ■  dyspnoea.— ^Thia  signifies  that 
there  is  some  obvious  impediment  or  difficulty 
presented  to  the  transmission  of  air  through 
some  part  of  the.  air-passages  in  respiration.  The 
nature  and  severity  of  the  disorder  va*y  .with 
the  seat,  cause,  and  degree  of  obstruction.  Thus 
it  may  be  that  a  swollen  tongue,  or  enlarged 
tonsils  or  other  throat-conditions,  block  up  the 
passage  more  or  less  completely,  and  the  patient 
breathes  through  the  nose,  often  with  obvious 
difficulty;  or  if  some  air  passes  by  the  throat,  it 
does  so  with  much  noise,:  especially  when  the 
patient  is  asleep. 

The  most  important  form  of  obstructive  dys- 
pnoea, however,  is  that  which;  is'  connected  with 
the  main  air-tube,  and  it  usually  attracts  im- 
mediate attention.  It  may  be  associated  either 
with  the  larynx  or  the  trachea,  and  in  the  foi^ 
mer  case  is  liable  to  exacerbations.  The  gravity 
of  the  phenomena  vary  with  the  degree  of  ob- 
struction, but  they  are  more  or  less  of  the  fol- 
lowing kind.  The  patient  is  usually  conscious 
of  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  air  during 
respiration,  referred  to  some  spot,  which  may 
become  very  distressing;  the  act  of  breathing 
is  usually  more  or  less  laboured,  and  this  may 
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culminate  in  a  violent  effort  or  struggle  to  breathe. 
The  fi<»|«ency  of  respiration  is  often  below  the 
normal,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  but  little  inereafeedj 
while- the  relative  length  of  inspiration  arid  ex- 
piration is  disturbed.  The  difficulty- may  be 
experienced  only  during  inspiration,'  or  during 
both  divisions  of  the  act  of  breathinig;  but  is 
usually  most  marked  in  inspiration;  though  occa- 
sionttlly  during  expiration.  Various  noises  are 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  lihrbugh  the 
narrowed  part,  and  with  experiencethese  ibeeome 
of  great  importance  as  indicating  the  existence 
and  seat  of  obstruction.  '  Sigdg  of  deficient 
aeration  of  the  blood  are  liable  to  accompany 
this  form  of  dyspnoea;  and  in  acute  cr  sudden 
cases,  or  if  the  obstruction  is  very  marked,  there 
is  danger  of  actual  suffocation  or  apnoea,  which 
may  occur  rapidly  or  even  suddenly.  Physical 
examination  will  indicate  that  air  does  not  enter 
properly  into  the  lungs,  as  evidenced  especially 
by  recfssion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  par- 
ticularly marked  in  children,  in  whom  this  form 
of  dyspncea  is  likely  to  lead  to  most  serious 
consequences. 

The  obstruction  may  be  situated  lower  down 
in  the  respiratory  tract,  either  in  one  of  the. 
main  bronchial  divisions,  or  in  the  tubes  distri^ 
buted  through  the  lungs,  and  then  the  character 
of  the  disorder  merges  in  that  of  ordinaiy  dys- 
pncea, except  that  it  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  various  noises,  and  that  .the  physical  signs 
of  deficient  entrance  of  air  into  one  or  both  lungs 
are  evident.  When  there  are  objective  signs 
of  deficient  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  the 
condition  is  termed  inspiratory  dyspnxa.  This; 
however,  may  also  depend  upon  weakness  of  the 
chest-walls,  and  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  as  in 
rickets. 

(A)  Excessive  breathing —  Ordinary  dyspjiaa. — 
Tms  is  the  disorder  usually  met  with  in  various 
degrees,  and  it  implies  that  respiration  is 
carried  on  in  excess.  The  act  may  bo  too  fre- 
quent, or  too  powerful,  or  both,  so  that  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  air  is  changed  in  a 
given  time.  The  movements  of  the  chest  are 
more  or  less  free  tinder  different  circumstances. 
In  severe  cases  the  patient  is  obvioiisly  distressed, 
and  the  act  of  breathing  is  laboured,  and  may  be 
noisy.  Then  the  alee  nasi  are  seen  to  work ;  the 
patient  cannot  epi>ak  except  in  broken  sentences, 
owing  to  want  of  breath ;  and  there  may  be  signs 
of  apncea.  This  form  of  dyspnoea  is  familiarly 
illustrated  by  the  effects  of  undlie  exercise,  such 
as  running.  Clinicaily  it  is  associated  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  with  nunierous  conditions,  such 
as  jiervous  disordei^ ;, -fevers  and  dther,blood-i 
diseases ;  many  cardiac  aSbctions ;,'  conditions 
interfering  With>  the  action'  of  the  lungs;  atid 
various  diseases  of  these  organs,  interfering  with 
their  functions,  especially  if  acute. 

(o)  Shortness  of  AreoiA.-^WhUe  associated  with 
other  forms  of  dyspnoea,  this  disorder  frequently 
exists  alone  in  various  degrees,  and  it  may  be 
of  much  consequence  in  drawing  attention  to 
disease  of  a  serious  characterj  Shortness  of 
breath  signifies  that  the  breathing  becomes  more 
or  less  hurried,  and  the  individual  becomes  con- 
scious of  dyspnoea,  after  making  some  effort, 
which  ordinarily  does  not  cause  any  such  effects, 
such  as  walking  rather  quickly  or  upstairs,  sing- 
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ing,  coughing,  or  even  taking  a  few  deep  breaths 
in  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  When  at 
irest  he  may  feel  perfectly  comfortable,  and  breath- 
ing is  quite  nattiral,  but  it  is  easily  disturbed  in 
the  manner  above  indicated.  This  disorder  i» 
observed  in  general  debility ;  very  markedly  in 
ansemia ;  in  many  cardiac  conditions,  especially 
degeneration ;  in  pleurisy  frequently;  and  in 
many  cases  of  chronic  lung-disease,  such  as 
phthisis  or  emphysema. 

(d)  Expiratory  dyspnoia.—r-Jii  the  form  thtis 
designated  the  difficulty  is  e:tperienced  in  expi-  i 
ration,  which  becomes  proloDge<i  and.laboured, 
in  some  cases  extremely  so,  the  extraordinaiy 
muscles  of  expiration  being  called  fully  into  play. 
The  relative  lengths  of  inspiration,  expiration, 
and  the  pauses  are  thus  deranged,  and  inspira- 
tion may  become  very  shoi^;,  even  a  mere  gasp. 
There  is  often  a  sense  of  discomfort  or  even 
distress,  and  this  .is  liable  in  certain  conditions 
to  be  increased',by  exertion,  oriafter  taking  food, 
or  in  certain  postures.  Expiratory  dyspncea  may 
be  a  prominent  feature  in  some  cases. of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  air-tubea !  but  is  essentially  connected 
-with  impairment  of  tha  expiratory  elastic  force 
of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  emphysema,  and  of  the 
chest- walls  when  th^  are  rigid,  these  two  con- 
ditions often  going  together.  These  conditions 
are  frequently  aided  materially  by  blocking-up 
of  the  bronchi,  as  the  result  of  bronchitis ;  or  by 
spasmodic  contraction  of  these  tubes,,  in  connec- 
tion with  asthma. 

(e)  Ortkopnasa. — This  is  almost  always  com- 
bined with  one  or  more  of  the  other  forms  of 
dyspnoea,  and  the  term  indicates  that  the  patient 
can  Only  breathe  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  comfort- 
ably, when  the  body,  is  in  a  more  or  less  upright 
posture.  In  sonle  cases  it  is  sufficient  if  he  is 
propped  up ;  in  others  he  has  to  sit  bolt  upright 
in  bed,  or  to  bend  forward ;  in  others  still  he 
is  obliged  to  sit  up  altogether  in  some  kind  of 
jchair,  or  even  to  stand,  this  being  the  only  pos- 
ture in  which  ,  breathing,  can  be  carried  on., 
Cases  of  cardiac  disease,  of  acute  pericardial  and 
pleuritic  effusion,  of  acute  pneumonia,  of  asthma, : 
and  of  aneurismal  or  other  thoracic  tumours,  , 
afford  illustrations  of  the  causes  of  this  disorder, 
(/)  Paroxysmal  dyspncea. — This  may  be  of 
various  kinds,  but  as  its  designation  implies,  it 
sigtiifies  that  the  dyspncea  comes  on  mainly  op 
entirely  in  fits  or  paroxysms.  -It  is  chiefly  ex- 
emplified by  paroxysms  of  laryngeal  dyspnoea; 
by  some  cases  of  cardiac  dyspncea ;  and,  above  . 
all,  by  fitis  of  bronchial  asthma.     See  Asthma. 

3,  Peculiar  DUorders. — It  is  scarcely  prac- 
Iticable  to  fbring  these  under  any  definite  sub-  , 
jdiviisicmsy  and  it  will;  suffice  to, notice  the  very  , 
curious -land  loften'  indescribable   disorders   of 
breathing,  observed  in  ceHain  nervous  cases ;  the 
interrupted,  jerky,  sighing,  or  yawning  respira^ 
tion  which  may  be  present  in  various  conditions  ;  , 
and  the  peculiar  disturbance  which  has  been , 
namei  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.     This  is  rare,  . 
but  may  occur  in  connection  with  certain  car- 
diac diseases,  especially  fatty  degeneration ;  in- 
jury to  the  brain ;  and  cerebral  haemorrhage.  It 
is  characterised  by  the  breathing  at  intarvals 
becoming  by  degrees  mure  and  more  rapid  and 
deep  up  to  a  certain  point ;  and  then  snbsiding 
in  the  same  gradual  manner,  until  finally  there  is 
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s  complete  cessation  of  Tespiration,  trith  a  dead 
nlence,  the  pause  lasting  a  variable  time,  and 
then  the  same  series  of  phenomena  being  re- 
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Effucts. — Many  of  the  disorders  of  breathing 
vhich  have  no\r  been  considered  are  not  attended 
with  any  obvious  effects,  and  are  practically  of 
little  or  no  consequence.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
noted  that  patients  may  become  so  accustomed 
even  to  marked  derangements  of  the  function  of 
respiration,  that  they  are  not  conscious  of  any 
injurious  results  therefrom.  Most  individuals 
under  such  circumstances,  however,  are  conscious 
of  more  or  less  discomfort  or  other  sensations, 
referable  to  some  part  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus. These  are  very  unreliable  and  vague  in 
tlieic  meaning ;  but  there  are  eii'ects  which  give 
important  information  in  many  cases,  and  which 
depend  either  upon  the  want  of  due  aeration  of 
the  blood,  or  upon  the  interference  with  the 
general  venous  circulation  which  disorders  of 
breathing  so  frequently  induce.  These  will  vary, 
not  only  with  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  but 
also  vith  its  degree,  and  the.  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  set  up.  Thus  there  may  be  actual  suSbca- 
tion,  sudden  or  rapid,  or  a  condition  approaching 
more  or  less  that  of  asphyxia  or  apncea  (see 
AspHrau).  Or  a  chronic  state  of  venous  con- 
gestion and  venosity  of  the  blood  may  be  set  up, 
indicated  by  a  tendency  to  cyanosis, :  with  en- 
largement of  the  superficial  capillaries  ;  general 
ehiUiness  and  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  men- 
tal apith;  or  dulness,  with  headache  and  other 
signs  of  morbid  blood-snpply  to  the  brain; 
general  languor,  laziness,  and  muscular  weak- 
ness; dyspeptic  disorders;  changes  in  the  urine; 
andntlieripkenomena.  In  cases  vhere  the  respi- 
ratory functions  are  chronically  afiectediin  chil- 
dren and  young  persons,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
blood  is  never  properly  aerated,:  growth  and 
derelopment  are  markedly  impeded.  Patients 
tufiering  thus  may  present  a  peculiarly  stunted 
appearance.  The  features  tend  to  become  per- 
manently thick  and  coarse;  and  the  ends  of  the 
&igersand  toes  may  become  clubbed.  In  certain 
forms  of  dyspnoea  the  fat.  of  therbody  tends  to 
disappear;  while  the  muscles  of  resjncation  may 
become  hypertrophied  from  excessive  use. 

TmraENT.-^The  indications  to  be  fulfilled 
m  treating  disorders  of  respiration,  and>  the 
measures  by  which  these  are  to  be  carried  out, 
must  obviously  present  considerable  variety  in 
different  cases,  and  it  will  only  be  practicable 
bere  to  offer  a  few  general  hints  on  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place  no  treatment  whatever  may  bo 
tailed  for  in  some  instances ;  while  in  other  cases 
Mlhing  can  be  of  any  service.  The  primary-in- 
oioatiorishouldalwaysbe  to  attend  to  the  cause 
of  the  disorder,  and  by-curing,  removing,  or  alle- 
ging this,  the  disturbance  may  often  be  got  rid 
or MWaterially  diminished.  This  may  be  illus- 
™iM  by  treatment  directed  to  lairyngeal  ob- 
'ttuction,  anaemia,  pleuritic  pain  or  effusion, 
proDchitis,  or  cardiac  derangement.  By  improv- 
"iBtheconaitiftu  of  the  blood  when  anaemia  is 
pres(iit;.b»Bnthingis  frequently  much  improved, 
wen  when  there  is  some  actual  disease  to  dis- 
Z  '*'  '"*  *'  phthisis  or  cardiac  disease. 
Attention  to  the  condition  of  the  air  inhaled  is 

"""'  '"^  of  much  importance,  as  regards  its 


purity,  temperature,  degree  of  moisture,  preisiirs, 
and  other  points.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  forms  of  dyspnoea  actually  require  an  atmo- 
sphere which  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  ficid. 
Great  advantage  frequently  arises  from  giving 
proper  instructions  to  patients  as  regards  posture, 
avoidance  of  exertion,  diet,  the  act  of  coughing, 
or  even  the  act  of  breathing  itself.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  in  certain  forms  of  paroxysmal 
dyspnoea ;  and  any  cause  which  is  known  to  pro- 
duce any  sucJi  attack  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Moreover,  the  patient  may  sometimes  be  mate- 
rially assisted  in  the  act  of  breathing  by  mecha- 
nical means.  Not  uncommonly  activte  measures 
are  called  for,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some 
more  or  less  urgent  form  of  dyspnoea.  Sue  this 
purpose  various  means  are  indicated  in  different 
cases,  such  as  venesection,  or  local  remoyal  of 
blood  from  the  chest;  dry- cupping  over  tlie  chest; 
the  internal  administration  of  antispasmodics, 
stimulants,  pulmonary  sedatives,  or  other  ap- 
propriate agents;  inhalations  of  different  kinds, 
in  the  form  of  gas,  vapour,  or  smoke;,  subcuta- 
neous injections  of  morphia  or  other  active 
drugs;  or  the  application  to  the  c&est  of  sina- 
pisms, hot  po'ultices,  fomentations,  or  turpen- 
tine stupes.  Treatment  may  be  urgently  de- 
manded, directed  to  the  asphyxia!  condition 
(*ee  Asphtxia)  ;  and  operative  procedures,  such 
as  laryngotomy  or  tiacheotomy,  may  be  called 
for.  In  chronic  cases,  where  the  respiratory 
functions  are  imperfectly  carried  on,  the  epndi-_ 
tions  resulting' therefrom' must  be  remembered, 
and  as  far  as  possible  obviated.  Warm  clothing 
is  essential  under  such  circumstances;  and,  if 
practicable,  a  residence  in  a  genial  and  warm 
cUmate  is  often  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

FitEDEIiICK   T.   ROBISRTS. 

EESPIBATORT  MTTBMUE.— The  sound 
heard  on  auscultation  over  the  lungs  in  respira- 
tion.    See  Physical.  Examinaiion. 

BESFIIIATOB7  OBGANS,  Piseases  of. 
The  diseases  which  must  be  referred  to  in  this 
article  are  those  involving  the  special  organs  , 
by  which  the  function  of  respiration  is  per- 
formed. These  organs  comprise,  first,  the  lungs, 
in  which  the  process  of  respiraiion  takes  place  ; 
secondly,  those  organs  through  which  the  air  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  blood,  that  is,  the 
air-passages,  and  the  agencies  by  which  the 
movement  of  the  aii  is  effected ;  and  thirdly, 
indirectly,  those  organs  by  which  the  blood  is. 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  that  is,  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels.     .       /:.  ,         ' 

:  Fbe«uency  ANDi  FiTAtiitTi — Gekeeai.  .<Etio- 
toGT — Before  enumeraJting  the  several  morbid 
conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs,  it  will  be 
well  to  indicate  the  importance  of  this  class  of 
diseases — an  importance  which  is  due  partly  to 
the  remarkable  frequency  with  which  they  occur, 
and  partly  to  the  great  fatality,  by  which  they 
are  attended. 

On  reference  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General  {Anmutl  Report'  for  1880),  we  find,  his 
calculations  showing  that  whilst  during  2b  years 
(1850-74)  80.38-7  per  million  of  persons  living 
died  of  zymotic  diseases,  no  fewer  than  S810 
died  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  (iar 
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eluding  phthisis,  and  excluding  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation). This  report  further .  shows  that  the 
two  great  classes  of  diseases,  the  zymotic  and 
respiratory,  together  accounted  for  almost  one- 
half  of  all  the  deaths  from  every  cause,  includ- 
ing accidents.  It  must  be  rememhered,  further, 
that  these  figures  represent  only  the  number  of 
deaths  from  respiratory  diseases,  and  give  but  a 
rough  indication  of  the  number  of  instances  of 
illness  more  or  less  grave  from  the  same  causes. 
When  we  come  to  investigate  more  closely  the 
nature  of  these  diseases,  it  is'  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 
Complicated,  delicate,  and  sensitive  as  the  respi- 
ratory organs  are  in  structure  and  function,  in- 
cluding the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  the  very 
important  changes  in  the  blood  which  occur  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs ;  controlled  by  the 
nervous  system,  itself  subject  to  a  great  variety 
of  influences  of  a  morbific  character;  dependent 
for  the  performance  of  the  healthy  act  of  respi- 
ration upon  the  continual  movement  of  the  me- 
chanism which  admits  air  to  the  lungs,  namely, 
the  chest-walls  and  the  respiratory  passages ; 
affected  also  by  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
subject  as  it  is  to  great  variety,  by  its  purity, 
liable  as  this  is  to  be  contaminated  by  noxiouq 
gases  and  impure  particles,  as  well  as  to  be 
damaged  in  its  quality  by  alterations  as  regards 
dryness  and  moisture — it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  respiratory  organs  should  become  so  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  disease.  Besides  the  more 
important  influences  to  which  we  have  referred, 
it  will  sufiice  to  mention  the  effect  that  is  exerted 
by  such  factors  as  occupation,  age,  sex,  and  cli- 
mate. These  several  setiological  points  will  be 
found  fully  discussed  in  the  articles  Climate; 
and  Disease,  Causes  of.  The  influences  of  inhe- 
ritance and  diathesis  also  contribute  powerfully 
to  the  causation  of  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  more  especially  as  predisposing  elements 
in  the  production  of  phthisis,  although  the  in- 
fluence of  both  can  be  traced  in  certain  other 
morbid  states,  such  as  bronchitis,  asthma,  &c. 

Gehekal  Patholoot. — The  respiratory  organs 
are  liable  to  the  several  forms  of  injurj'  and  of 
disease  which  affect  the  other  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  body.  The  injuries,  including  wounds  and 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  are  chiefly  of 
surgical  interest.  The  chief  diseases  are  : — 1, 
disturbances  of  circulation,  including  inflamma- 
tion and  its  effects;  2,  degenerations;  3,  new 
growths  ;  4,  malformations  and  malpositions ;  5, 
deformities ;  and  6,  nervo-muscular  disorders. 

1.  Disturbances  of  the  circulation  are  found 
more  especially  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages,  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and 
in  the  serous  coverings  of  these  organs.  Thus  we 
have — as  instances  of  inflammation,  speciflc  or 
otherwise — laryngitis  and  tracheitis  (including 
croup  and  dipbtheria);  bronchitis,  in  its  several 
and  varied  forms  ;  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy ; 
ulceration,  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  tract ;  and  gangrene,  especially  of  the  lungs. 
Congestion  more  generally  affects  the  lung-sub- 
stance, but  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  tin.  the 
mncous  membranes  of  the  passages.  Hsemor- 
rhage  may  occur  from  any  portion  of  the  air- 
passages,  or  from  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself, 
as  the  result  of  congestion,  of  tubercular  disease 
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and  its  effects,  of  disease  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, and  other  causes.  Examples  of  throm- 
bosis and  embolism  may  be  found  in  the  pulmt^ 
nary  artery  and  veins. 

2.  Examples  of  degenerative  disease  are  pre- 
sented by  the  indurations  which  the  cartilaginous 
tissues  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  chest-walls 
undergo ;  in  the  degeneration  which  is  traceable 
id  the  air-cells  in  connection  with  emphysema ; 
the  pigmentary  and  calcareous  changes  found  in 
the  bronchial  glands  and  lung-tissue ;  and  the 
caseous  degeneration  of  inflammatory  and  new 
growths,  such  as  tubercle. 

3.  The  most  important  of  the  new  growths  are 
tubercle;  malignant  disease  in  its  several  forms, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  extendiiig  from 
surrounding  parts  ;  syphilis  in  its  various  stages, 
more  especially  affecting  the  larynx ;  and  hyda- 
tids. 

4.  malformations  and  malpositions  of  the 
lungs  and  air-passages  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  are  of  most  importance  when  portions  of  the 
lungs  are  undeveloped,  as  in  atelectasis. 

6.  Deformities  implicate  most  frequently  the 
walls  of  the  chest. 

6.  Lastly,  there  are  the  various  nervo-mus- 
cular affections  comprehended  under  the  names 
of  whooping  cough,  nen-ous  aphonia,  spasmodic 
cough,  laryngismus  stridulus,  hiccup,  spasmodic 
dyspnoea  including  asthma,  paralysis  ot  the  laryn- 
geal muscles,  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  or  of 
the  diaphragm ;  also  pleurodynia  arid  intercostal 
neuralgia. 

Although  we  have  thus  spoken  of  the  several 
portions  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  dis- 
eases which  affect  them,  as  having,  so  to  say, 
separate  relations,  we  find  no  such  isolation 
existing  in  the  natural  history  of  their  diseases. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  seldom  And  inflammation 
of  the  lung  in  the  absence  of  an  affection  of  the 
pleura ;  whilst  when  the  like  process  affects  the 
air- passages,  it  is  rarely  limited  to  one  part,  such 
as  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi,  without  in- 
volviug^thers,  and  it  frequently  passes  on  into 
the  substance  of  the  lung  itself.  Again  one 
morbid  process  may  be,  and  is  very  frequently, 
associated  with  others;  thus  inflammation  may 
lead  to  degeneration  of  tissue,  or  vice  versd ;  new 
growths  may  give  rise  to  obstrijction  of  breath- 
ing, to  inflammation,  and  frequently  to  haemor- 
rhage ;  and  nervo-muscular  affections  may  be  . 
either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  similar  disorder 
or  disease.  Here,  too,  we  have  to  observe  the 
relation  between  heart-disease  and  disease  of 
the  lungs;  likewise  between  morbid  states  of 
these  organs  and  diseases  of  the  abdommal 
organs. 

Genebai,  Symptomatoiogt.-^  The  special 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs 
are  founded  essentially  on  disturbinces  which 
prominently  affect  their  functions.  Thus  wo 
have.: — 1.  disorders  of  the  respiration,  as  fully 
discussed  in  the  preceding  article.  2.  There  are 
also  obstructions  and  consequent  disturbances  of 
the  circulation,  which  cause  (a)  congestion  of  the 
superficial  or  deep-seated  organs,  including  the 
heart  itself,  the  cavities  of  which  may  become 
dilated ;  and  (6)  haemorrhages,  especially  bsemo- 
ptysis.  3.  There  occur  disorders  of  secretion! 
and  morbid  products,  giving  rise  to  ^-arietien 
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of  expectoration  of  more  or  less  importance,  as 
lymptomatio  of  different  forms  of  disease  {see 
Expectobation).  i.  Cough  is  a  symptom  sel- 
dom absent,  presenting  many  varietioa.  It  is 
sometimes  entirely  referable  to  nervous  disturb- 
ftnco,  and  of  a  reflex  character ;  whilst  at  other 
times  it  is  the  means  by  which  secretions  are 
expelled,  which  might  otherwise  accnmnlate,  and 
leau  to  farther  embarrassment  and  distress  {see 
Couoh).  The  diseases  of  the  respiratoi^  organs 
lie  often  attended  by  local  and  constitutional 
disturbance,  as  are  diseases  of  other  organs, 
such  as  pain,  fever,  wasting,  and  general  debility, 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  natiire  of  the 
morbid  process  and  the  part  involved,  as  will  be 
found  fully  described  under  special  headings. 

Petsioal  Sibks. — The  function  of  respiration 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  physical  condi- 
tions and  mechanical  actions,  that  tlie  respiratory 
oigans  afford  special  materials  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prmciples  of  physical  diagnosis.  The 
movements  of  air  and  the  resonance  of  the  voice 
through  the  several  classes  of  air-passages,  and 
into  the  minute  textures  of  the  lungs,  cause 
characteristic  sounds  which  are  readily  recognis- 
able by  the  ear.  These  sounds  become  modafied 
by  the  presence  of  disease,  and  afford  charae- 
teiistio  evidence,  by  which  its  existence  and  na- 
ture may  be  determined.  The  size,  the  shape, 
sndthe  movements  of  the  chest-walls  afford  also 
available  evidence  in  physical  diagnosis.  Valu- 
able information  is  afforded  by  a  part  that  is  re- 
sonant becoming  dull,  or  by  a  part  which  should 
be  dull  becoming  resonant.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  these  points  see  Phtsioal  Examination. 
Teiatment. — The  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  miist  be  treated,  whether  for  prevention 
or  for  cure,  on  those  general  principles  which 
are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
other  viscera ;  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  called  for  by  the  special  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  organs  themselves,  and  by  any  spe- 
cial features  which  disease  affecting  them  may 
present.  These  general  principles,  and  their 
particular  applications,  are  so  fully  set  forth  in 
the  articles  which  treat  of  the  several  diseases 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  respiratory  system, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them  again  here. 
But  seeing  the  extreme  frequency  with  which 
disease  of  these  organs  occurs,  and  its  grave  re- 
enlle,  affecting  alike  the  young  and  the  aged,  those 
ifho  labour  and  those  who  pursue  only  pleasure, 
those  Tho  live  in  cabins  and  those  who  live  in 
castles— fop  sqm  pwlsat  pede  patiperum  tdbernas 
'mmpe  tunes— we  may  enter  a  little  more 
fully  on  the  subject  of  their  prevention. 

rmmtive  Treatment.— The  principles  which 
Hast  guide  us  in  this  direction,  independently 
01  those  which  fall  under  the  head  of  general 

T ,Th'  ^''^  "'^^'^'^  °^  ™  °^'^^^  articles,  are  :— 
'■'Thai  a  supply  of  mmmtammated  air  is 
essential  for  the  prevention  of  lung-disease. 
*PMe  air  is  found  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
"Mmtheu  close  and  crowded  workshops  ;  but 
'I  Wso  abounds  in  the  assembly  room',  the  ban- 
JMting  haU,  and  such-like  places.  The  remedy 
>ot  this  m[  will  be  found,  when  people  are 
™ae  to  feel  that  pure  air  is  as  essential  to 
.W  V  ^^°  *^  '*"  unadulterated  food;  and 
»«en  tuose  vho  construct  houses  are  convinced 
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that  they  have  no  more  essential  duty  to  per- 
form than  that  of  devising  means  l^r  the  re- 
moval of  impurities,  and  for  the  supply  of  pure 
air  and  pure  water. 

2.  Pure  air,  however,  can  only  be  utilized  by 
freedom  of  the  respiratory  movements.  Many 
employments  and  trades  involve  constrained 
positions,  which,  no  doubt,  are  often  unavoidable ; 
but  even  in  such  cases  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  such  positions  are  hurtful,  with  a  desire  to 
remedy  the  evil,  will  frequently  suggest  means 
for  its  mitigation.  Like  results  follow  a  very 
different  source  of  restriction  on  the  movements 
of  the  chest,  namely,  the  use  of  stays  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  which  not  only  compress  the 
chest- walls  and  prevent  their  free  movements,  but 
even  displace  the  contained  organs.  Much  hann 
may  also  result  from  a  practice  which  is  called 
'  setting  up '  or  drill  in  the  army.  The  recruit  is 
required  to  '  throw  back  the  shoulders,'  an  act  by 
which  the  pectoral  muscles  are  made  to  act  as 
constricting  bands.  The  drill  sergeant  aims  at 
expanding  and  throwing  forward  the  chest-wall, 
which  he  does  not  effect  by  merely  throwing 
back  the  shoulders.  This  object  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  teaching  the  person  drilled  to 
take  a  deep  inspiration,  and  to  carry  the  chest- 
walls  forward.  The  frequency  with  which  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion within  the  chest,  occur  in  the  army  is  a 
recognised  fact,  which  may  in  some  degree  be 
explained  by  this  objectionable  system  of  drUl. 

3.  In  the  prevention  of  chest-disease  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  vicissitudes  of  atmo- 
sphere and  temperature.  This  fact  is  more  readily 
admitted  than  its  teachings  are  adopted.  Most 
persons  cannot  entirely  avoid  exposure  to  these 
vicissitudes,  but  even  in  such  cases  counteracting 
influences  are  often  practicable,  and  should  al- 
ways be  employed.  Again,  there  are  those  who, 
not  always  from  necessity,  having  respired  heated 
air,  perhaps  for  hours,  suddenly  expose  the  deli- 
cate  respiratory  mucous  membrane  to  cold  air, 
or  the  heated  surface  of  the  body  to  a  chilling 
draught.  Disease  thus  originated  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  of  us,  and  all  know  that  such 
results  might  have  been  obviated  by  forethought. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  necessity  for  protecting  the 
organs  within  the  chest  by  suitable  covering. 
Suitable,  for  example,  as  is  the  dress  worn  by 
ladies  during  the  day,  the  dress  or  rather  the 
undress  of  many  in  the  evening,  would  seem 
almost  designed  to  leave  uncovered  and  unpro- 
tected, both  front  and  back,  as  much  as-  possible 
of  the  space  which  contains  the  lungs.  Many 
instances  of  grave  disease  have  thus  originated. 
The  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek,  in  resisting  the 
objectionable  rules  of  fashion. 

If  more  attention  were  given  to  obtain  pure 
air  for  respiration,  and  to  secure  freer  action  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  and  if  more  precautious 
were  practised  in  guarding  against  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  changes,  it  is  but  a  truism — which 
will  not  lose  in  force  by  being  repeated  here — to 
say  that  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  would 
be  infinitely  less  frequent  in  their  occurrence 
than  they  are,  and  less  serious  in  their  results. 

Finally,  if  these  remarks  apply,  as  they  do,  to 
the  strong  and  healthy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge 
the  absolute  necessity  of  insisting  upon  theprac- 
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tical  snggestions  -vrliich  they  conTey  in  the.  case 
of  persons  whose  respiratory  organs  are  either 
constitutionally  delicate  by  inheritance,  or  have 
been  previously  weakened  by  disease.  Such  are 
the  chief  victims  of  chronic  lung-disease ;  and  in 
no  class  of  disease  is  prevention  so  absolutely 
essential.  E.  Ouain,  M.D. 

BEST,  Therapeutics  of. — In,  considering 
rest  as  a  therapeutic  agent  it  is  requisite  to  under- 
stand its  nature,  the  indications  for  its  use,  its 
varieties,  and  the  ways  of  employing  it.  Tliere 
are  three  chief  varieties : — 1,  Rest  of  the  whole 
body  by  sleep ;  2,  rest  of  the  mind ;  and  3,  local 
rest  of  a  diseased  organ  or  inflamed  part.  Of 
any  of  these,  but  of  the  third  in  particular, 
the  practitioner  may  directly  avail  himself  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  The  modus  operandi 
of  these  varieties  of  rest  consists  in  allowing  the 
impaired,  perverted,  or  lost  functions  of  a  part, 
or  of  the  whole  of  the  human  frame,  to  be  rein- 
stated by  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  demand 
and  supply.  Hence  it  is  only  by  availing  oneself 
of  the  physiological  properties  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  body,  that  rest  becomes  a  thera- 
peutic agent ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
physiological  rest  does  not  mean  another  variety, 
but  rather  that  it  regulates  the  employment  of 
one  or  more  of  these  varieties ;  and  that  whether 
applied  to  the  whole  frame,  to  the  mind,  or  to 
a  localised  part,  it  is  the  agent,  in  the  guiding 
hands  of  the  practitioner,  which  cures. 

1.  Best  of  the  whole  body  and  mind:  repose 
in  deep. — This  form  of  rest,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  and  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  several  functions  of  the  human 
body,  accomplishes  two  ends : — First,  the  arrest 
of  further  waste  of  nerve-force  and  tissue- 
metamorphosis — a  checking  or  'diminution  of 
chemical  action'  (B.  Jones);  and,  secondly,  the 
repair  of  the  used-iip  materials.  Rest  of  sleep, 
in  a  healthy  man,  does  not  of  itself  restore 
energy  to  the  weary  limbs,  or  vigour  to  the 
exhausted  frame — it  does  but  place  the  patient 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  nature's  recix- 
perative  powers  to  exercise  their  sway  without 
detraction  or  interruption.  Sleep  maybe  looked 
upon  asbothapreventiveof  disease,  and  acurative 
means.  The  want  of  sleep  and  its  attendant 
physiological  processes  of  repair  to  the  growing 
tissues  of  an  infant— arising  from  whatever  cause 
it  may,  such  as  teething,  vesical  calculus,  flatu- 
lence, or  worms — becomes  of  itself  a  direct  cause 
of  arrest  of  development  and  of  wasting  diseases, 
and  lays  the  seeds  of  future  misery  and  early 
death.  A.  healthy  adult  can  for  a  time,  with  im- 
punity, do  without  much  sleep ;  but  let  it  never 
be  forgotten  not  only  that  the  want  of  it  acts  as 
a  great  predisponentto  the  infection  of  fever  and 
all  contagious  diseases,  and,  in  fever,  to  diseases 
of  the  brain ;  but  also  that  in  any  disease,  if 
carried  too  far,  it  becomes  a  cause  of  death. 

2.  Best  of  the  mind:  relaxation. — The  light 
story,  the  strains  of  music,  the  change  of  scene 
and  society,  are  familiar  to  all  as  among  the 
many  ways  by  which  rest  is  given  to  the  over- 
worked brain  and  careworn  mind. 

The  waste  of  nerve-force  attendant  on  long  and 
deep  thought,  and  the  many  strains  put  upon  the 
brain  in  these  days  of  emulation  and  hurry,  must 
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be  repaired,  in  like  manner  as  muscular  wacte, 
by  sleep  and  cessation  from  all  mental  work  for 
a  time.  In  too  many  cases  has  it  happened  that 
insomnia,  the  first  indication  of  the  disturbance 
of  that  equilibrium  of  the  mental  state  compre- 
hended in  the  term  '  sanity,'  has  ended,  before 
long,  within  the  portals  of  an  asylum,  in  epi- 
lepsy, insanity,  or  idiocy. 

Hence,  'in  aU  diseajses,'  writes  Hilton,  'of  no 
matter  what  nature,  of  the  cereliro-spinal  system, 
when  the  evidence  of  disease  is  in  deranged 
function,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  look  upon  and 
treat  the  altered  nerve-substance  as  we  do  con- 
tusion and  laceration  of  soft  parts  and  congestion 
of  organs,  and  to  give  the  brain  absolute  rest,  to 
rely  on  nature's  power  to  repair  the  injury  or 
disturbance,  and  toavoid  stimulants  which  excite 
rapid  circulation,  as  much  as  possible.  The  brain 
disturbed  in  its  vital  endowment  becomes  un- 
equal to  even  its  ordinary  duties.  It  recovers 
itself  slowly ;  it  then  soon  becomes  fatigued  jrom 
use ;  and  if  claims  are  made  upon  it  too  soon  after 
injury — that  is,  before  structural  and  physiolo- 
gical integrity  is  re-acquired — the  patient  is  very 
likely  to  suffer  from  serious  disease  of  the  brain. 
The  brain  requires  absence  from  occupation,  or 
rest,  for  its  complete  recovery,  and  this  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the 
symptoms  it  presents ;  in  fact,  the  length  of  time 
which  has  been  required  by  nature  for  the  repair 
of  the  injury  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  local  injury ;  and  the  more  severe  the  in- 
jury the  longer  the  tinie  required  for  perfect  re- 
covery of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  If  this  prin- 
ciple were  only  adopted  generally  and  the  plan  car- 
ried out,  we  should  not  witness  so  many  chronic 
diseases  of  the  brain.'   See  Personal  Health. 

3.  Local  rest. — This,  which  may  be  called  me- 
chanical rest,  is  well  known  to  every  surgeon  to 
bo  an  agent  of  supreme  value  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  fractures,  displacements  or  inflamma- 
tion of  joints ;  as  it  is  obvious  that  every  move- 
ment to  which  a  wotmded  or  .inflamed  part  is 
subjected  must  act  on  the  one  hand  like  the  repe- 
tition of  the  original  injury,  and  upon  the  other 
like  a  continuance  of  the  irritating  cause.  Thus 
rest  is  not  only  a  negative  advantage,  as  saving 
the  patient  from  renewed  injury  or  irritation, 
but  a  positive  remedy,  as  it  diminishes  the  heat 
of  the  body,  reduces  the  pulse,  and  alleviates 
pain.  Best  is  of  so  much  value  in  the  treatment 
of  inflammation,  that  in  some  instances  no  means 
will  advance  the  cure  without  it,  and  numerous  in- 
juries of  the  body,  externally  or  internally,  would 
do  well  with  perfect  local  rest  and  nothing  else. 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  Pott  treated  all 
fractures  of  the  extremitiei,  by  relaxing  the 
muscles  which  had  been  thrown  into  spasm  by 
the  fracture ;  and  it  is  this  principle  that  nature 
would  teach,  when  we  see,  in  hip-joint  disease, 
immobility  of  the  inflamed  parts  maintained  by 
the  vital  anchylosis  of  the  capsular,  muscles; 
when  we  notice  the  recti  abdominis  become 
hard  and  rigid  in  hepatic  abscess  or  peritonitis ; 
and  when  we  find  the  fractured  ends  of  a  rib 
held  together  in  a  cylinder  of  ensheathing  callus. 

To  a  physician  mechanical  rest  is  an  invaluable 
agent,  and  yet  its  lienefits  are  not  recognised  in 
a  practical  way  at  all  as  frequently  or  as  folly  aa 
they  should  be. 
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Apshcation. — The  application  of  rest  in  dis- 
laaed  conditions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
s  so  varied,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  should  be 
imployed  are  so  nnmerons,  that  it  ■would  be  im- 
Mssible  to  enumerate  them  all.  In  surgical  prae- 
;ice  rest  is  constantly  used  in  the  treatment  of 
iniuiies  and  diseases.  Here  we  shall  only  deal 
mth  its  employment  in  medical  practice,  and 
shall  select'  a  few  examples,  to  illustrate  its 
benefit  in  different  regions  of  the  body. 

A,  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  objects  of  the  treatment  by  rest  may  be  stated 
to  be  (Boberts): — 1.  To  maintain  structures, 
which  are  acWally  diseased,  or  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing bo,  in  as  qniescent  a  state  as  possible ;  in  short 
to  try  to  produce  mechanical  rest,  as  is  ordinarily 
dene  in  the  case  of  a  diseased  joint.  2.  To  check 
■St  limit  the  entrance  of  irritating  gases-^be  they 
noxious,  or  simply  of  a  different  degree  of  tem- 
perature or  humidity  from  that  of  the  internal 
part  withwhich  the  air  comes  in  contact.  3.  To 
quiet  the  circutetion  through  the  organs,  which  are 
leing  placed  in  a' condition  suitable  for  rep,ir. 

1,  Jcute  infiammatioa  of  the  larynx  aim  bron- 
eU.—Uhe  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  an  equable 
and  moderately  high  temperature,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere impregnated  with  moisture ;  all  speaking 
or  using  the  voice  must  be  forbidden,  while  the 
patient's  wants  may  be  made  known  by  means 
of  a  slate  and  pencil  (Hilton).  Thus,  not  only 
is  the  breathing  quieter  and  less  frequent,  but 
all  irritation  of  cold  and  of  dry  air  prevented. 

2,  Amte'  capiUaiy  brotiohitis. — In  this  disease, 
while  general  rest  is  to  be  maintained,  the  indi- 
cations to  relieve  the  congested  right  heart,  and 
to  remove  the  mucus  which  is  causing  the  symp- 
toms of  asphyxia,  predominate ;  and  physiolo- 
gical rest  cannot  in  this  instance  be  obtained  by 
mechanical  rest.  Here  relief  is  attainable  by 
restraining  with  the  one  hand  the  outpouring  of 
raucufinto  the  small  tubes  of  the  lung,  and 
getting  rid  of  that  which  is  already  poured  out, 
by  means  of  alkalies  and  stimulating  expec- 
torants ;  and  by  maintaining,  with  the  other  hand, 
the  forces  of  the  circulation,  and  relieving  the 
overloaded  right  heart,  by  hydragogue  eathar- 
troB,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics. 

3,  Pleuris!/. — In  addition  to  keeping  the  pa- 
tient quiet,  restraining  breathing,  and  forbidding' 
conversation,  the  most  effectual  way  of  employ- 
ing rest  to  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  serous' 
membraue,  is  by  mechanically  fixing  the  side 
yith  adhesive  plaster,  as  we  would  do  for  an 
inJmed  joint.  The  forms  of  pleuritis  to  which 
tins  is  most  applicable  are : — Acute  general 
pleurisy,  seen  early;  dry  pleurisy  of  a  small 
"rea;  that  accompanying  pneumonia,  the  result 
0.  afractursd  rib ;  aad  in  Sie  advanced  stages  of 
pothisi3'l|nlmbnalis,  where  fits  of  coughing  and 
PJin  arejrbduced  by  stretching  of  those  bands 
»i  organised  lymph  which  bind  the  costal  and 
wceral  layers  together.  It  is  also  applicable  in 
Ktetaal  fistula,  and  in  pleurodynia.  The  plan 
proposed  by  Dr.  Roberts,  and  which  has  answered 
tsniarkably  well  in  the  hands  of  the  writer,  is  as 
tolloTS:— Apply  two  or  three  layers  of  plaster, 
™  in  strips  of  about  four  inches,  thus :  the  first 
'tap  IS  laid  on  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  the 
'','1*8  second  across  the  course  of  the  ribs,  the 

™  in  the  direction  of  the  first,  the  fourth  as  the 


second,  and  so  on  until  the  Entire  side  is  covered. 
A  strip  is  also'  passed  over  the  shoulder,  which 
is  kept  down  by  another  fixed  rtund  the  side 
across  its  ends.  Each  strip  should  be  long 
enough  to  extend  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum, 
i.  Phthisis  pulmonalis. — The  stage  at  which 
mechanical  rest  becomes  a  decided  therapeutic  is 
that  of  breaking-down  of  the  lung-tissue,  and  the 
formation  of  large  cavities.  Its  application  at 
an  earlier  stage  is  also  useful  in  relieving  the 
distress  bf  breathing ;  but  it  seems  most  suit- 
able as  a  means  of  checking  the  short  hacking 
cough,  and  the  stitch-like  pains,  produced  by 
stretching  of  those  parts  of  the  lungs  which 
have  been  united  by  adhesive  inflammation  to 
the  costal  layers  of  the  pleura.  By  ineans  of 
strapping  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  corre- 
sponding to  the  disease,  with  diachylon  spread 
on  leather,  and  filling  all  the  hollows  previously 
with  ootton-wool,  so  as  to  prevent  aU  motion* on 
inspiration  or  expiration,  rest  and  quiet  is  ob- 
tained, and  not  only  is  cicatrisation  eneouragedi 
should  such  have  conimenced,  but  the, risk  of 
either  hasmorrhage  by  rupture  of  an  artery,  or 
the  laceration  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  con 
sequent  pneumothorax,  is  avertied. 

jB.  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  blobd- 
veasels. — 1.  Pericarditis.  The  mode  of  apply- 
ing rest  in  this  disease  must  necessarily  bo 
different  from  that  which  obtains  in  pleurisy,  as 
actual  arrest  or  even  limitation,  to  any  degree, 
of  the  heart's  action — which  theoretically  and  by 
analogy  might  be  expected  to  be  followed  by 
the  best  results — ^woiild  of  course  be  out  of  the 
question.  Best  must  therefore  be  differently 
attained,  by  general  rest  and  quiet,  and  by  phy- 
siological medication.  The  advantages  of  perfect 
rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  are  evident,  as 
by  it  the  attrition  of  the  inflamed  surfaces 
against  each  other  is  lessened  by  some  17,280 
beats  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  thereby  the 
tendency  to  effiision  diminished,  and  resolution 
encouraged.  The  medicine  above  all  others  to 
produce  physiological  quiet  is  opium.  When 
not  otherwise  contra-indicated,  and  when  care- 
fully watched,  it  is  to  be  used  freely,  in  grain 
doses  every  second  or  third  hour,  as  it  is  remark- 
ably little  liable  to  produce  narcotism. 

2.  Internal  anemistn, — ^For  a  long  time,  until 
recent  years,  this  disease  was  looked  upon  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicines  or  cure.  Valsalva 
saw  the  due  to  treatment,  and  attempted  to  in- 
duce rest,  and  such  a  state  of  the  general  circula- 
tion that  the  aneurismal  sac  might  be  filled  by  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood ;  but  the  means  he  adopted  were 
not  physiologically  correct,  and  to  Mr.  Tufnell,  of 
Dublin,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  so  modified 
the  treatment  as  to  obtain  that  rest  which  alone 
can  cure  the  aneurism.  Mr.  Tufnell's  method 
may  shortly  be  stated  to  be  as  follows : — The 
patient  is  to  be  placed  in  a  bright  airy  room  on 
a  prepared  bed  or  couch,  on  which  he  must  be 
contented  to  remain  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.'  He 
must  thus  lie  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  not 
even  for  a  monient  assume  the  erect  posture. 
Accordingly  the  bed  must  be  so  constructed 
that  the  requirements  of  nature  can  be  attended 
to  without  alteration  of  position.  The  diet  is 
to  be  restricted  to  a,  minimum  of  solids  and 
fluids.    The  patient's  mind  is  to  be  freed  from 
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all  anxiety,  and  pain  and  sleeplessness  relieved 
by  opium.  The  object  of  these  means  is  to 
give  rest  to  the  aneurism  (1)  by  reducing  the 
absolute  quantity  of  blood  circulating,  without 
taking  any  of  its  ingredients  from  it  by  bleeding ; 
(2)  by  rendering  the  blood  hyperinotic ;  (3)  by 
diminishing  the  rate  and  force  of  the  current 
through  the  sae.  The  horizontal  position  in  a 
healthy  individual  makes  a  difference  of  at  least 
twelve  cardiac  beats  a  minute  less  than  in  the  erect 
position,  and  in  disease  this  difference  amounts 
to  twenty  or  even  forty  beats.  Taking  it  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  difference  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
horizontal  position  the  blood  circulates  17,280 
times  less  through  the  body  in  the  twenty- four 
hours.  The  aneurismal  sac  is  proportionately 
less  often  distended,  and  the  threatened  breach 
in  the  wall  of  the  artery  is  averted  by  layers  of 
fibrin  deposited  by  the  more  slowly  moving  and 
concentrated  stream, 

C.  Diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera. — 
In  the  therapeutic  consideration  of  disease  of 
these  organs  the  principle  of  rest  is  not  less 
plainly  indicated  than  in  the  other  parts'  of  the 
body  we  have  discussed ;  and  by  neglect  of  so 
simple  and  yet  so  potent  an  agent  all  other  treat- 
ment may  signally  fail  to  relieve  oi  to  cure. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. — 
The  whole  basis  of  treatment  often  depends  upon 
strict  diet,  and  in  some  cases  temporary  total  de- 
privation of  food,  enemata  supplying  the  requisite 
nourishment.  Local  rest  can  best  be  obtained 
by  the  physiological  action  of  opium  upon  the 
vermicular  movements  of  the  intestines,  and  by 
avoiding  all  irritants  or  purgatives.  Opium  may 
be  required  in  full  doses,  so  as  to  arrest  all  peri- 
stalsis; and  thus  an  inflamed  or  ulcerated  sur- 
face is  placed  at  rest,  and  nature  is  enabled  to 
prevent  perforation,  and  cure  the  disease.  It 
cannot  be  too  stron^y  stated  that  the  injudicious 
employment  of  purgatives  in  threatened  perfora- 
tion is  not  only  unscientific,  but  the  worst  pos- 
sible practice,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  the 
death  of  the  patient.  This  line  of  treatment  by 
rest  holds  good  in  simple  or  cancerous  gastric 
ulcer,  Garling'sulcer,  typhoid  ulceration,  and  that 
due  to  foreign  bodies  in  the  appendix  vermiformis. 
The  practitioner  will  find  it  also  his  best  guide 
and  indispensable  aid  to  cure  in  perityphlitis, 
hepatic  abscess,  ileus,  after  operations  for  hernia, 
and  in  various  other  conditions. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  iidneys.-. — ^As  the  skin 
and  bowels  may  viosiriously  perform  many  of  the 
excretory  functions  of  the  Kdney,  the  first  indi- 
cation in  acute  nephritis  is  to  relieve  and  rest 
that  organ,  by  general  rest,  local  depletion,  and  by 
calling  vigorously  upon  the  skin  and  intestines. 
In  some  cases  where  the  equilibrium  of  secretion 
and  excretion  is  thrown  much  out  of  balance, 
and  where  convulsions  and  dropsy  point  to  an 
hydraemic  and  toxaemio  state,  we  should  use  vene- 
section as  the  readiest  and  most  efficient  means 
of  attaining  our  object,  of  curing  by  rest. 

CoNOLUsioN. — The  foregoing  illustrations  show 
the  benefit  of  rest  in  its  varied  aspects,  not  as 
a  remedy  to  the  exdusion  of  others,  but  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  by  which  nature  is  reinstated 
on  the  throne,  so  that  she  may  again  exercise 
her  vital  powers  to  restore  order,  give  health,  and 
maintain  life.  J.  Magbk  Finnt. 


RESUSCITATION. 

BESTLESSIfSSS. —  This  signifies  a  con- 
dition of  constant  movement ;  the  movements 
being  random  and  non-purposive,  or  only  semi- 
purposive  and  fitful  in  character.  The  condition 
itself  may  be  due  to  the  most  various  causes. 
Thus  it  may  be  met  with  in  children  who  are  the 
subjects  of  connate  mental  defects,  and  who  are 
scarcely  ever  at  rest  during  their  waking  hours ; 
or  it  may  be  seen  for  a  time,  and  especially  in 
'nervous'  people  under  conditions  of  extreme 
mental  excitement.  In  various  forms  of  delirium, 
or  of  mania,  either  subacute  or  acute,  restless- 
ness also  exists  to  a  well-marked  degree.  Where 
it  occurs  in  fevers  to  a  notable  extent  it  usually 
co-exists  with  delirium.  Restlessness  is  likewise 
a  prominent  feature  ia  patients  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  severe  and  abiding  pain  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  body;  or  in  those  who  have  suddenly 
lost  large  quantities  of  blood,  either  from  the 
uterus  or  elsewhere.     See  Jactitation. 

Tbeatment. — This  being  a  mere  symptom, 
dependent  upon  very  many  totally  different  un- 
derlying conditions,  its  treatment  in  each  parti- 
cular case  resolves  itself  into  the  treatment  of 
the  general  condition  upon  which  the  symptom 
is  dependent. 

H.  Chaeltoit  Basthn. 

EESirSOITATIOSr  (re-,  again,  and  susoito, 
I  stir  up). — DErmiTioN. — The  recovery  froni  sus- 
pended animation  or  apparent  death.  In  these 
conditions,  of  course  all  signs  of  circulation  and 
respiration  have  disappeared,  but  usually  the 
failure  of  one  function  has  preceded  the  other. 
For  the  purposes  ot  treatment  we  may  regard  as 
(A.)  syncope  those  cases  where  the  lips  and  mu- 
cous membrane  are  found  pale  and  exsanguine  ; 
and  as  (B.)  asphyxia  those  where  they  are  dark- 
coloured. 

A,  Synevpe. — Syncope  may  arise  (1)  from  men- 
tal emotion,  sudden  pain,  or  shock;  (2)  frota 
drugs  and  poisons,  including  anaesthetics,  espe- 
cially chloroform ;  (3)  from  haemorrhage,  or  any 
thing  which  reduces  the  due  supply  of  blood  to  the 
heart ;  and  (4)  from  fatty  degeneration  or  dila- 
tation of  that  organ. 

Tbbatmbht.— Place  the  patient  horizontally  on 
his  left  side,  with  the  pelvis  and  feet  raised,  Nila- 
ton  has  urged  complete  inversion  of  the  body,  but 
by  its  interference  with  the  free  action  of  the 
diaphragm  this  method  may  be  injurious.  The 
windows  of  the  room  should  be  opened ;  the  face 
fanned ;  and  a  little  cold  water  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  forehead.  Smelling  salts  being  held  to 
the  nostrils,  if  natural  breathing  has  not  re- 
turned, begin  Howard's  method  of  artificial  re- 
spiration : — Fosiiion  of  patient.  Face  upwards ; 
a  hard  roll  of  clothing  beneath  thorax,  vrith 
shoulders  slightly  declining  over  it.  Head  and 
neck  bent  back  to  the  utmost.  Hands  on  top  of 
head.  Strip  clothing  from  waist  and  neck.  Posi- 
turn  of  operator. — Kneel  astride  patient's  hips ; 
place  your  hands  upon  his  chest,  so  that  the  ball 
of  each  thumb  and  little  finger  rest  upon  the 
inner  margin  of  the  free  border  of  the  costal 
cartilages,  the  tip  of  each  thumb  near  or  upon 
the  xiphoid  cartilage,  the  fingers  dipping  into  the 
corresponding  intercostal  spaces.  Fix  your  elbows 
firmly,  making  them  one  with  your  hips.  Action 
of  operator. — Pressing  upwardja  and  inwards  to- 
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wards  the  diaphragm,  use  your  knees  as  a  pivot, 
»nd  throw  yonr  weight  slowly  forwards  two  or 
three  seconds,  until  your  face  almost  touches  that 
of  yom  patient,  ending  with  a  sharp  push  which 
helps  to  jerk  you  back  to  your  erect  kneeling 
position.  Best  three  seconds ;  then  repeat  this 
movement  as  before,  continuing  it  at  the  rate  of 
seven  to  ten  times  a  minute ;  taking  the  utmost 
care,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  natural  gasp,  gently 
to  aid  and  deepen  it  into  a  longer  breath,  until 
respiration  becomes  natural. 

This  method  is  said  to  keep  the  passage 
through  the  larynx  fi;ee  without  the  aid  of  an 
assistant  or  any  contrivance  for  the  purpose,  and 
is  recommended  for  that  reason.  Artificial  re- 
spiration must  precede  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  be  continued  until  either  the  pulse 
or  natural  respiration  returns.  Keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  body  by  hot  blankets  or  hot 
bottles.  Stimulating  the  heart  by  galvanism  has 
been  recommended,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  remedy. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make,  it  produce  general  and 
eflective  contraction,  such  as  would  cause  the 
blood  to  move  forward,  and,  failing  to  do  this, 
it  probably  does  harm  by  exhausting  the  irrita- 
bility of  those  parts  which  it  does  excite.  Ether, 
or  nitrite  of  amyl,  may  be  held  to  the  nostrils. 
A  little  brandy  and  hot  water,  eau  de  cologne 
and  water,  wine,  or  other  stimulant,  as  sulphuric 
ether  or  sal  volatile,  is"now  to  be  given,  with 
care  that  none  of  it  enters  the  trachea.  If  swal- 
lowing is  impracticable,  inject  warm  fluids  into 
the  rectum.  In  cases  of  syncope  from  loss  of 
blood  transfusion  may  be  required.     See  Teans- 


B.  Asphpxia.  (a)  Asphyxia  Neonatorv/m. — The 
month  and  nostrils  of  the  infant  should  be  wiped 
dry;  and  the  body  freely  exposed,  whilst  the 
head  is  allowed  to  fall  back  over  the  hand  which 
supports  the  nape.  A  few  drops  of  cold  water 
may  be  sprinkled  upon  the  chest,  and  the  face 
should  be  fanned  or  blown  upon  for  one  minute 
only.  Next  inflate  the  lungs  by  blowing  into  the 
nose  and  mouth;  and  then  squeeze  the  trunk. 
The  body  should  now  be  immersed  in  water  at 
100°,  from  which  the  chest  should  be  raised 
every  half-minute  and  sprinkled  with  cold  water. 
Sylvester's  method  of  artificial  respiration  is  the 
best.  Marshall  Hall's  and  Howard's  methods  may 
te  used  after  the  first  inspiration  has  occurred, 
or  together  with  mouth-to-mouth  insufflation 
(see  Aetiticiai,  Eespibation).  Experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Champneys  show  that  Hall  and 
Howard's  methods  of  artificial  respiration  are 
absolutely  useless  as  a  means  of  directly  inflat- 
iflgthe  lungs  of  stiE-bom  children ;  and  also  that 
Sylvester's  method,  and  its  modification  by  Bain 
Hd  Pacini,  introduce  more  air  than  any  other 
method. 

(b)  Jiphyxia  from  breathing  noxious  gases. 
Tb  body  should  be  brought  into  fresh  air ;  arti- 
ficial respiration  be  at  once  commenced  ;  whilst 
an  assistant  should  blow  into  the  nostrils  three 
ra  four  times ;  and  hot  blankets  and  hot  water 
Mttlee  be  applied, 

A")  Asphyxia  from  mechanical  obstruction  of 
m  air-passaffes.— The  cause  of  obstruction  must 
be  removed,  if  possible,  by  adopting  the  inverted 
position  of  Howard's  method.  '  Coins  or  plum- 
•tones  may  thus  dislodge  themselves.    In  the 


absence  of  forceps,  a  button-hook  or  the  handle 
of  a  tablespoon  may  be  useful,  especially  in  the 
removal  of  a  lump  of  hard  food.  Laryngotomy 
or  tracheotomy  must  be  performed  the  instant 
the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible  at  the  wrist. 

(d)  Asph^ma  from  poisons  or  antesthetics. — In 
the  asphyxia  of  advancing  coma  from  narcotics 
and  ansestheties,  the  breathing  may  stop  from 
failure  of  the  medulla  and  respiratory  tract.  In 
this  case  artificial  respiration,  by  simply  com- 
pressing the  chest  at  intervals  of  five  seconds, 
may  suffice,  but  very  often  there  is  the  mecha- 
nical obstruction  in  the  larynx  to  be  considered. 
If  raising  the  chin  and  throwing  the  head  back 
do  not  effect  a  free  passage  of  air,  Howard's  or 
some  other  method  of  artificial  respiration  should 
be  commenced  {see  Aetificul  Eespieation). 
It  is  well  to  understand  that  when  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  are  paralysed,  the  glottis  becomes 
valvular  in  action  or  partially  so — that  is  to  say, 
it  permits  air  to  pass  outward  freely,  but  only' 
a  weak  current  of  air  to  pass  inward.  A  strong 
current  brings  the  sides  together  and  gives  rise 
to  complete  obstruction.  This  is  chiefly  caused 
by  the  drawing  together  of  the  relaxed  arytseno- 
epiglottidean  folds  of  mucous  membrane ;  and  in 
order  to  obviate  this  kind  of  obstruction,  the 
folds  should  be  tightened,  by  throwing  back  the 
head  and  raising  tlie  chin  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  sternum.  This  will  render  it 
unnecessary  to  catch  hold  of  the  tongue  with 
artery  forceps,  tho  treatment  usually  recom- 
mended. 

(e)  Asphyxia  from  drovming. — In  asphyxia 
from  immersion  in  water  there  are  two  serious 
complications,  namely,  first,  the  presence  of  water 
and  mud  in  the  air-passages,  and,  secondly,  the 
depressing  eflTect  of  cold.  With  the  view  of  more 
effectually  removing  the  water  from  the  air-tubes 
Howard  gives  the  following  rules : — Position  of 
patient.  Face  downwards.  A  hard  roll  of  cloth- 
ing beneath  the  epigastrium,  making  that  the 
highest  point,  the  mouth  the  lowest.  Forehead 
resting  on  forearm  or  wrist,  keeping  mouth  from 
ground.  Position  and  action  of  operator.  Place 
left  hand,  well-spread,  upon  the  base  of  the  thorax 
to  the  left  of  the  spine  ;  the  right  hand  upon  the 
spine,  a  little  below  the  left  and  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  stomach.  Throw  upon  them,  with  a 
forward  motion,  all  the  weight  and  force  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  patient  will  justify,  ending  this 
pressure  of  two  or  three  seconds  by  a  sharp 
push,  which  helps  you  back  again  into  the  up- 
right position.  Eepeat  this  two  or  three  times, 
according  to  the  duration  of  th«  emersion,  and 
then  resort  to  the  method  described  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syncope. 

The  following  rules  have  been  published  by 
the  Eoyal  Humane  Society.  They  recommend 
the  Sylvester  method,  but  probably  this  and  the 
modification  by  Bain,  in  which  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  axiUa  on  both  sides  is  grasped  with  the 
clavicle  and  pulled  upwards,  are  less  useful  than 
the  Howard  plan,  which  favours  the  patency  of 
the  air-passages. 

.  Directions  for  Bestoring  the  Apparently 
Dead. 

I. — If  from  Drowninh  oe  othbii  Suitooa- 
TioN,  OE  Naeootio  Poisoning. — Send  immedi- 
ately for  medical  assistance,  blankets,  and  dry 
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clothing,  but  proceed  to  treat  the  patient  in- 
stantly, securing  as  much  fresh  air  as  pos- 
eible. ■ 

-  The  points  to  he  aimed  at  are — first,  and  im- 
mediately, the  EESTOKATiON  OP  BEEATHING ;  and, 
secondly,  after  breathing  is  restored,  the  pko- 

MOTION  OP  WABMTH  AND  CIRCULATION. 

The  eiforts  to  restore  life  must  be  persevered 
in  until  the  arrival  of  medical  assistance,  or  until 
the  pulse  and  breathing  have  Ceased  for  at  least 
an  hour: 

treatment  to  Bestore  ITatural  Breathing. 

Bule  1. — To  maintain  a  free  entrance  of  air 
into  the  windpipe.'— Cleanse  the  month  and  nos- 
trils ;  open  the  month ;  drawforward  the  patient's 
tongue,  and  keep  it  forward :  an  elastic  band  over 
the  tongue  and  under  the  chin  will  answer  this 
purpose.  Bemove  all  tight  clothing  from  about 
the  neck  and  chest. 

Eule  2. — To  adf'iist  the  patient's  position. — 
Place  the  ,patieiit  on  his  back  on  a  flat  surface, 
inclined  a  little  from  the  feet  upwards;  raise  and 
support  the  head  and  shoulders  on  a  small  firm 
cushion  or  folded  article  of  dress  placed  under 
the  shoulder-blades. 

Bule  3. — To  imitate  the  movements  of  breath- 
ing.— Grasp  the  patient's  arms  just  above  the 
elbows,  and  draw  the  arms  gently  and  steadily 
upwards,  until  they  meet  above  the  'head  (this  is 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  air  into  the  lungs)  ; 
and  keep  the  arms  in  that  position  for  two 
seconds.  Then  turn  down  the  pS/tient's  arms, 
and  press  them  gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest  (this  is  with  the 
object  of  pressing  air  out  of  the  lungs.  Pressure 
on  the  ibrea.st-boii6  will  aid  this). 

Itepeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliber- 
ately, and  perseveringly,  fifteen  times  in  a  minute, 
until  a  spontaneous  effort  to  respire  is  perceived; 
immediately  upon  which  cease  to  imitate  the 
movements  of  breathing,  and  proceed  to  induce 

CIECULATION  AND  'WABMTH. 

Should  a  warm  bath  be  procurable,  the  body 
may  be  placed  in  it  up  to  the  neck,  continuing 
to  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing.  ■  Baise 
the  body  in  twenty  seconds  in  a  sitting  position, 
and  dash  cold  water  against  the  chest  and  face, 
and  pass  ammonia  under  the  nose.  The  patient 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  warm  bath  longer  than 
five  or  six  minutes. 

Bule  4. — To  excite  inspiration. — During  the 
employment  of  the  above  method  excite  the  nos- 
trils with  snuff  or-  smelling-salts,  or  tickle  the 
throat  with  a  feather.  Bub  the  chest  and  face 
briskly,  and  dash  cold  and  hot  water  alternately 
on  them. 

Treatment  after  ITatural  Breathing  has 
been  Bestored. 

Bule  5. — To  induce  circulation  and  wa/rmth. 
Wrap  the  patient  in  dry  blankets,  and  com- 
mence rubbing  the  limbs-  upwards  firmly  and 
energetica.lly.  Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body 
by  the  application  of  hot  flannels,  bottles,  or 
bladders  of  hot  water,  hot  bricks,  &c.,  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  armpits,  between  the  thighs,  and 
at  the  soles  of  the  feet.  "Warm  clothing  may 
generally  be  had  from  the  bystanders.  When 
swallowing  has  returned,  a  teaspoonful  of  warm 
water,  small  quantities  of  'wine,  warm  brandy 
and  water,  or  coffee  should  be  given.    Sleep 
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should  be  encouraged.  During  reaction  large 
mustard  poultices  to  the  chest  will  relieve  the 
distressed  breathing. 

II. — If  from  Intense  Cold. — Bub  the  body 
■with  snow,  ice,  or  coldwatep.  Bestore  warmth 
by  slow  degrees.  It  is  dangerous  to  apply  heat 
too  early. 

in. — If  from  Intoxication. — ^Lay  the  indi- 
vidual on  his  side  on  a  bed  with  his  head  raised. 
The  patient  should  be  iuducedito  vomit. 

IV. — If  from  Apoplexy  or  Sunstroke. — Cold 
should  be  applied  to  the  head^  which  should  bo 
kept  raised.  Tight  clothing  should  be  removed, 
and  stimulants  cautiously  used. 

How  soon  should  alcoholic  stimulants  be 
given  ?  Certainly  not  until  natural  respiration 
has  been  induced,  and  in  cases  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing, not  until  consciousness  has  been  restored. 
If,  on  the  return  of  consciousness,  the  patient  is 
in  pain  or  faint,  the  inhalation  of  a  few  drops  of 
ether  or  smelling  ammonia  is.indicated.  In  their 
absence  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  may  be 
given.  Hot  tea  and  coffee  should  be  the  first 
refreshment  swallowed,  and  in  general  it  should 
not  be  pressed  upon  the  patient,  as  vomiting  is 
more  exhausting  than  waiting  a  few  hours  for 
food.  J.  T.  Clovek. 

BETCHIBTG  (A.-Saxon,  ,  hrecan). — An  ,  in- 
effectual effort  at  vomiting,  sometimes  accom-- 
panied  by  the  expulsioubf  gas  from  the  stomach. 
See  Vomiting. 

BETENTIOBr  ( re-,  back,  and  teneo,  I  hold). 
This  word  is  employed  in  medical  science  to 
imply  that  some  material,  ■whether  solid  or  liquid, 
which  ought  to  be  disttharged,  is  reta^ihed  or 
kept  back  in  a  ca-vity  or  canal,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  Thus  we  speak  of  retention  of  mine, 
faces,  mjmses,  and  hile ;  and  also  of  pus  under 
certain  circumstances. 

EETBWTIOIT  OP  TJEINB.— See  Mictu- 
rition, Disorders  of. 

^   BETIWITIS. — Inflammation  of  the  retina. 
See  Eye  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

EETBAOTED  ABDOMEW.— The  abdo- 
men as  a  whole  presents  under  certain  circum- 
stances more  or  less  depression  of  its  anterior 
wall,  when  it  is  said  to  be  retracted,  and  this  may 
reach  such  a  degree  that  the  abdomen  becomes 
bOat"shaped,-  and  its  anterior  boundary  some- 
times seems  almost  to  borne  into  contact  with  the 
spinal  column  behind.  The  bony  prominences 
of  the  crest  and  anterior  angles  of  the  ilium,  the 
pubes,  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  lower  margin 
of  the  chest  often  stand  out  prominently.  In 
some  instances  the  retraction  is  partial,  involving 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  upper 
part  is  enlarged. 

A  retracted  abdomen  frequently  renders  it  mote 
easy  to  investigate  by  physical  examination 
the  contents  of  this  cavity;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  condition  may  be  associated 
with  diseases  of  abdominal  organs  which  can 
thus  be  readily  detected,  or  with  abdominal  tu- 
mours. It  may,  however,  also  itself  give  infor- 
mation of  importance  in  diagnosis.  The  chief 
conditions  under  which  a  retracted  abdomen  may 
be  met  with,  so  as  to  be  of  clinical  importauoe,  an 
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u  follows: — 1.  In  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  and  especially  acute 
meningitis.  2.  In  some  forms  of  intestinal  colic, 
particularly  that  form  associated  with  lead-poison- 
mg— the  so-called  painter's  colic.  3.  As  a  part 
of  marked  general  emaciation  from  any  cause, 
but  especially  that  due  to  starvation,  or  to  chronic 
diarrhoea  from  intestinal  ulceration  and  other 
conditions.  4.  In  connection  with  clironic  dis- 
eases of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestine,  or 
pancreas,  causing  obstruction  in  some  part  of  the 
nlimentary  canal,  so  that  food  cannot  be  taken 
in,  or  is  prevented  from  passing  along.  Here 
the  retraction  is  also  partly  due  to  the  general 
emaciation.  6.  As  one  of  the  consequences  of 
chronic  peritonitis.  It  will  be  seen,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  causes  just  mentioned,  that 
retraction  of  the  abdomen  immediately  results 
either  from  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  intes- 
tines and  abdominal  muscles ;  general  Wasting ; 
absence  of  food  from,  and  contraction  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  or  peritoneal  adhesions.  It 
maybe  mentioned  that  marked  temporary  re- 
traction of  the  abdomen  is  sometimes  noticed  in 
(jonnection  with  the  act  of  breathing,  in  conse- 
quence of  disordered  action  of  the  diaphragm. 
Fkedeeick  T.  Eobehts. 


See  Defoemities 
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BBTBAOTED  CHEST. 

OP  THE  Chest. 


BETBOCEDBITT  {retro,  back,  and  cedo,  I 
depart).— A  term  employed  in  connection  with 
certain  acute  diseases,  when  their  prominent  ex- 
ternal manifestatious  disappear  or,  as  it  were, 
go  back  Betrocession  is  often  associated  with 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  internal  disturb- 
ance. The  phenomenon  is  observed  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  certain  skin-diseases,  and  the  erup- 
tive fevers, 

BETHOI'LEXIOIT  (retro,  back,  aniflecto,  I 
lend). — A  form  of  displacement  in  which  an 
organ  is  bent  backwards  upon  itself.  See  Womb, 
Diseases  of. 

HETaO-PHAKYlTGBAIi  ABSCESS.— 
Stoom.;  Post-phai^ngeal'  abscess;  Fr.  Ahc^ 
riik(hphan/ngien ;  Gfer.  BetropTmryngeal  Abscess. 

Dbfinition.- A  collection  of  pus  in  the  loose 
aieolat  tissue  which  connects  the  pharynx  with 
the  muscles  lying  lipou  the  vertebral  column, 
namely,  the  longus  colli  and  the  rectus  anticus 
major. 

■Stioioqy. — ^This  is  a  somewhat  rare  affection, 
andis  more  commonly  met  with  in  children  than 
in  adults.more  particularly  in  those  of  astrumous 
oMhesis.  Idiopathic  inflammation  of  this  tissue, 
though  usually  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  affection,  is  not  often  seen.  More  frequently 
the  inflammation,  and  resulting  abscess,  is  a 
secoSdary  disorder,  dependent  upon  an  inflamed 
condition  and  suppuration  of  a  post-pharyngeal 
island,  or  caries  of  some  of  theeervical  vertebrae, 
M  their  cartilages.  Amongst  other  causes,  pyaemia 
has  been  noted ;  and  it  has  also  been  observed 
Ma  sequela  to  some  of  the  acute-^cvera. 

SnuTOMs. — As  in  all  disorders  where  inflam- 
mation plays  a  part,  so  here  the  onset  of  the 
lisease  is  marked  'by  inerease-of  temperature  and 
P«ue,  nausea,  general  restlessness  and'  malaise. 


and  already  some  amount  of  soreness  of  throat 
is  complained  of.  The  degree  of  pyrexia  and 
constitutional  disturbance  wiU  vary  with  the 
condition  and  constitution  of  the  sufferer.  Soon 
this  soreness  of  throat  develops  into  the  true 
characteristic  pain  on  making  the-  attempt  te 
swallow,  a  symptom  which  is  never  wanting, 
and  which  goes  on  gradually,  though  slowly,  aug- 
menting, till  almost  complete  dysphagia  is  es 
tablished.  Accompanying  this,  or  at  least  soon 
after,  is  observed  a  peculiar  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
which,  coincidently  with  the  difficulty  of  swalloTf- 
ing,  becomes  more  apparentwith  the  progress  ol 
the  disease.  A  certain  amount  of  swelling  of  the 
neck  may  also  be  observed,  specially  towards  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw.  Difficulty  in  breathing 
is  another  prominent  symptom  of  the  disorder, 
which,  more  particularly  if  the  abscess  be  large, 
becomes  greatly  aggravated  when  the  patient  as- 
sumes the  horizontal  posture.  On  first  looking  at 
such  a  child  with  its  embarrassed  respiration,  its . 
anxious  expression,  its  cyanotic  lips  and  cheeks, 
one  might  well  be  excused  for  momentarily  dia- 
gnosing the  case  as  one  of  croup,  were  it  not 
that,  loud  and  hurried  as  are  the  respirations, 
they  are  not  of  a  whistling  character.  Here  also 
the  voice  is  altered;  at  first  hoarse  and- indis- 
tinct, it  assumes  what  is  described  as  a  snuffling 
tone,  or  a  toneless  voice.  On  inspecting  the 
throat,  a  round  swelling  is  observed  in  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx,  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  pharyngeal  space,  or  more  to  one  side, 
whereby  the  cavity  is  greatly  diminished  in  size. 
The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  livid  colour. 
On  passing  the  finger  over  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  beyond  ths  soft  palate,  this  tumour  will  be 
felt  to  be  either  hard  and  tense,  or  soft  and 
somewhat  indistinctly  fluctuating,  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  disease.  When  the  tumour 
attains  an  extraordinary  size  it  has  been  seen  to 
project  in  front  of'  the  soft  palate.  A  quantity 
of  mucus  usually  fills  the  mouth.  All  attempts 
at  swallowing  are  fruitless. 

PROGNOSIS. — The  prognosis  is  always  doubt- 
ful. Most  usually  weU-prononnced  cases  termi- 
nate fatally — invariably  so  if  the  disease  depends 
upon  caries  of  the  vertebrae. 

Teeatment. — Little  can  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  arresting  the  disease.  Usually  it  ia 
well-pronounced  before  the  physician  is  called 
to  see  the  child,  or  it  is  some  time  before  he 
can  be  quite  sure  of  his  diagnosis.  Ice  may 
be  freely  administered,  and  is  most  grateful- to 
the  patient.  So  soon  as  the  presence  of  an 
abscess  is  distinctly  established,  surgical  inter- 
ference must  at  once  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the 
abscess  laid  open  by  a  wsU-guarded  bistoury. 
Sustaining  treatment  is  urgently  demanded. 

ClAUD   MUIEHEAD. 

EETBCVUESIOIT  (re^TO,  back,  and  verto, 
I  turn). — A  form  of  displacement  in  which  an 
organ  is  turned  back.     See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

BB-VACCIlTATIOli.— The  operation  of 
repeated  vaccination.     See  Vaccination'. 


EBVDXiSEK'TS  (revello,  I  draw  away).— 
This  term  dates  from  the  time  of  the  humoral 
pathology,  and  signifies  therapeutical  measures 
which  draw  the  humours  from  the  part  affected. 
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Any  detailed  consideration  of  Huch  supposed 
effects  could  only  be  interesting  from  an  his- 
torical point  of  view.  E.  Faequhaeson. 

EHETTMATIO  AETHEITIS. — Stnon.  : 
Eheumatic  Gout ;  Eheumatoid  Arthritis ;  Pr. 
Ehumatisme  mueux;  Usuredes  Cartilages;  Ger. 
Arthriiis  Deformans. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  the  joints,  the 
essential  nature  of  which  is  still  unknown  ;  char- 
racterised  by  chronic  inflammatory  and  degene- 
rative changes,  involving  the  various  articular 
structures ;  and  leading  to  deformity. 

jEtiolosy. — In  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases,  rheumatic  arthritis  follows  ordinary  acute 
rheumatism  immediately,  or  it  appears  after  an 
interval  of  several  years,  during  which  time 
ihronie  rheumatism  of  a  milder  degree  may  have 
been  complained  of.  Persons  of  all  ages  may  thus 
nuffer,  but  the  disease  generally  begins  between 
Iwenty  and  forty.  It  is  commonly  believed  to 
be  more  frequent  in  women,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
.Depressing  influences  of  all  kinds,  including  acute 
diseases,  frequent  pregnancy,  super-lactation, 
prolonged  physical  exertion,  and  mental  distress, 
ire  unquestionably  predisposing  factors.  The 
disease  is  hereditary. 

Tlie  exciting  causa  is  generally  chill ;  but  in 
many  instances  injury  of  a  joint  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  morbid  process. 

Anatomicai.  Chakactees. — Two  well-marked 
forms  of  this  disease  are  met  with,  according  as 
a  single  joint  only,  or  several — perhaps  all — of 
the  joints  are  affected.  In  every  respect  the 
anatomical  characters  are  identical  in  the  two 
forms. 

Examined  at  an  early  stage  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, an  affected  joint  is  found  to  be  enlarged; 
the  synovial  membrane,  capsule,  and  ligaments 
being  distended  and  stretched  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  effusion.  Tlie  synovial  membrane  is 
hyperaemic,  swollen,  and  thickened;  its  fimbrise 
are  enlarged  and  vascular  ;  intra-artieular  fibro- 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  tendons  are  vascular 
and  softened;  and  the  articular  cartilages  are 
partially  removed,  leaving  a  roughened,  vascular, 
porous-like  surface  behind. 

In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  process  the 
effusion  is  considerably  less,  or  may  be  completely 
re-absorbed ;  and  the  capsule  and  ligaments  are 
much  thickened,  or  even  partially  calcifled.  The 
intra-articular  structures,  including  fibro-carti- 
lages,  ligaments,  tendons,  and  articular  cartilages, 
have  disappeared  in  a  great  measure,  leaving 
little  or  no  trace  behind.  Peculiar  pendulous 
bodies,  consisting  of  masses  of  fibro-cartilage, 
are  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  more  rarely  they  are  free.  The  articular 
cartilages,  where  their  opposed  surfaces  are  in 
mutual  contact,  are  replaced  by  an  ivory-like 
layer  of  bone ;  whilst  at  other  parts  the  surfaces 
present  a  pink  colouration,  with  small  spots  of 
more  intense  hyperaeinia.  The  articular  surfaces 
are  variously  altered  in  shape  and  size.  Thus 
articular  cavities  are  widened,  and  occasionally 
deepened,  by  enlargement  of  the  circumference,  in 
the  form  of  *  lips,'  or  by  the  production  of  separate 
bony  masses  in  the  same  situation :  whilst  the 
heads  of  bones  are  enlarged ;  present  similar '  lips' 
or  sharp  edges  at  their  widened  margins ;  become 
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flattened  at  jight  angles  to  the  axis  of  pressure; 
and  thus  preserve  their  relations  with  the  cor- 
responding cavities.  The  shafts  of  the  bones 
may  be  considerably  altered  in  sbape,  increased 
in  size,  and  altered  in  density.  The  associated 
tendons  are  frequently  dislocated  from  their 
course  beside  the  articulations,  and  atrophied  or 
actuallyabsorbed;  and  the  corresponding  muscles 
are  similarly  atrophied.  Bursse  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  joints  may  be  distended  with  fluid, 
and  contain  fibro-cartilaginous  bodies.  The  ana- 
tomical changes  in  this  disease  frequently  pre- 
sent a  remarkably  symmetrical  distribution. 

Pathologv. — A.  diversity  of  opinion  still  pre- 
vails upon  the  essential  nature  of  rheumatic 
arthritis.  The  view  most  generally  held  at  the 
present  time  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  a  disease 
distinct  from  rheumatism  and  gout,  with  which 
it  was  confounded  until  the  time  of  Haygarth 
(1805).  Quite  recently  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  shown 
that,  in  a  certain  number  of  instances,  there  is  an 
element  of  gout  in  the  disease,  as  evidenced  by  the 
family  and  personal  history  of  the  patient,  and 
by  the  occasional  presence  of  urates  in  the  arti- 
cular structures  post  mortem.  The  writer's  ex- 
perience is  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  the  strictly 
rlieiLmatio  nature  of  the  disease,  as  was  main- 
tained by  Todd.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
he  has  found  that  the  morbid  process  started  in 
an  attack  of  ordinary  acute  rheumatism ;  an 
observation  which  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  rheumatic  arthritis  given 
by  Dr.  Adams,  of  Dublin,  in  his  classical  work 
on  this  subject.  In  numerous  instances  the 
family  history  is  distinctly  rheumatic.  The 
writer  has  also  found  the  heart  diseased  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  is  usually 
stated  in  accounts  of  the  disease.  Finally,  he 
has  found  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
acute  and  sub-acute  cases  of  rheumatism ;  be- 
tween sub-acute  and  chronic  cases  of  rheumatism ; 
or  between  chronic  rheumatism  and  so-called 
.'  rheumatic  arthritis,'  the  latter  being  only  a  more 
severe  development  of  the  former.  Whatever, 
therefore,  the  essential  nature  of  rheumatism 
may  be,  the  writer  holds  that  all  the  conditions 
named  are  expressions  of  one  morbid  process, 
which  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  intensity 
and  the  manner  of  their  evolution. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis in  its  condition  of  full  development  are 
exceedingly  characteristic.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  pain  and  stiffness  in  connection  with 
one  or  more  joints ;  and  on  examination  these 
are  found  to  be  swollen,  more  or  less  dis- 
torted, and  tender.  The  history  of  these  changes 
in  the  joints  proves  to  be  that,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
or  not,  first  one  and  then  others  of  the  arti- 
culations became  painful,  tender,  hyperaemic 
and  swollen;  that  the  resulting  enlargement 
had  not  completely  disappeared  before  the  acute 
symptoms  recurred;  and  that,  by  a  repetition  of 
similar  acute  or  subacute  attacks,  the  joints 
have  reached  their  present  condition.  Thus 
the  disease,  whilst  chronic  in  its  course,  consists 
essentially  at  first  of  recurrent  acute,  or  sub- 
acute, attacks,  which  increase  in  frequency  whilst 
their  effects  persist,  and  so  finally  become  fused 
as  it  were  into  a  continuous  whole. 
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The  lood  symptoms  and  signs  vary  -with  the 
partieular  joint  affected ;  but  in  every  instance 
they  »r»  chiefly  these — pain,  tenderness,  creak- 
ing on  movement,  impairment  of  mobility,  en- 
largement, and  deformity.  The  pain  is  generally 
distressing,  and,  by  its  continaonsness  and 
BBveiity,  may  render  the  patient's  life  miserable, 
especially  as  it  increases  at  night  and  prevents 
ileep.  It  is  aggravated  by  movement,  and 
there  is  tenderness  on  forcible  disturbance  of 
the  articular  surfaces.  Creaking  or  crepitation, 
ftudible  and  palpable,  is  a  highly  characteristic 
teatuie,  which  can  be  elicited  and  appreciated 
either  by  the  patient  or  by  the  practitioner,  and 
in  the  case  of  large  joints  may  be  so  loud  as  to 
be  audible  at  a  distance. 

The  mobility  of  the  affected  joints  becomes 
more  and  more  impaired  as  the  disease  progresses 
—at  first  on  accoimt  of  pain,  afterwards  in  con- 
sequence of  anatomical  changes.  Thus  the  vari- 
ous joints  may  become  fixed  by  a  '  false '  (very 
rarely  a  'true')  anchylosis,  so  that  the  hands 
cannot  be  closed ;  the  wrists  are  immovable ;  the 
arms  can  hardly  be  removed  from  the  side ;  the 
jam  are  fixed ;  the  head  cannot  be  rotated  ;  the 
patient  may  be  unable  to  sit;  and  the  knees, 
aniles,  and  toes  may  be  similarly  impaired  in 
function. 

The  variety  of  deformity  is  almost  endless ; 
and  the  particular  character  it  assumes  depends 
as  much  on  the  joint  involved,  as  on  the  nature  of 
the  process  itself.  Thus  the  knee,  elbow,  wrist, 
and  knuckles  may  present  considerable  intra- 
articular efliision,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages ; 
whilst  the  shoulder,  hip,  and  intra-phalangeal 
jomls  exhibit  more  limited  swelling  and  '  drier ' 
signs.  The  terminal  digital  joints  become  cubi- 
cal or  'nodous ' ;  the  middle  digital  joints  become 
ipheroidal  in  outline,  or  are  partially  dislocated 
lackwards  or  forwards;  and  the  ktinckles  are 
the  seat  of  a  peculiar,  oblique  dislocation  of  the 
fiiigers  towards  the  ulnar  side.  The  lower  ends 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  project  backwards,  and 
give  a  full  appearance  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
™al,  ■which  may  be  further  increased  by  carpal 
and  bursal  enlargements.  The  elbow-joint  is 
swollen ;  and  bursal  collections — fluid  and  solid 
-^develop  over  the  olecranon.  The  Shoulder 
presents  signs  of  wasting,  rather  than  of  enlarge- 
ment, due  to  atrophy  of  the  deltoid  and  other 
miisdes;  the  head  of  the  humerus  at  the  same 
We  lies  unnaturally  forwards  and  upwards;  and 
a  corresponding  depression  is  apparent  behind. 
At  the  hip-joint  the  disease  gives  rise  to  flatten- 
ing of  the  buttock,  shortening  of  the  limb,  and 
eversion  of  the  foot ;  enlargement  can  sometimes 
be  felt  in  connection  with  the  head  of  the  bone  and 
acetabnlum;  occasionally  the  patient  maybe  not 
owjlame  but  unable  to  sit,  and  must  accordingly 
either  stand  or  lie  constantly.  The  knee  is  en- 
Iwged  by  the  presence  of  considerable  efiiision 
a  the  earlier  stage ;  and  when  this  afterwards 
Meomes  absorbed,  local  bony  growths  are  easily 
felt,  giving  increased  breadth  to  the  patella,  and 
rowing  sharp  crests  at  the  lateral  margins  of 
toe  articular  surface  of  the  condyles.  The  disease, 
M  It  affects  the  ankle  and  foot,  does  not  require 
'pwial  description.  At  the  temporo-maxillary 
"iiculation  rheumatic  arthritis  gives  rise  to 
'wotts  enlargement  in  front  of  the  ears,  and 


possibly  to  distortion  or  asymmetry  of  the  chin. 
Prominent  nodular  swelling  is  the  principal  sign 
of  the  disease  at  the  sterno-clavicular  articula- 
tion. In  the  spine  it  produces  rigidity  chiefly,  as 
well  as  pain  locally  and  down  the  arms,  and  leads 
to  stooping  in  various  attitudes. 

The  general  condition  of  the  subject  of  rheu- 
matic arthritis,  when  it  is  advanced,  is  one  of 
debility  and  anjemia.  The  face  is  pale  and  ex- 
pressive of  suffering ;  the  complexion  is  muddy. 
The  skin  is  peculiarly  inactive,  and  rarely  per- 
spires ;  the  patient  looks  pinched,  and  complains 
of  a  feeling  of  cold ;  the  extremities  are  often 
miserably  cold  and  livid ;  and  the  palms  of  the 
hands  are  damp  or  even  soppy.  Bodily  activity 
is  greatly  impaired,  by  interference  with  the 
movements  of  the  limbs ;  in  many  instances  the 
patient  is  completely  crippled  and  bed-ridden. 
Even  the  voice  and  the  hearing  may  be  impaired, 
from  involvement  of  the  laryngeal  and  auditory 
articulations.  The  various  bodily  functions  are 
feeble,  and  frequently  deranged ;  and  although 
the  mind  may  be  active,  the  condition  is  rendered 
wretched  in  the  worst  cases  by  pain  and  helpless- 
ness. 

CoTTESE  AKD  TERMINATIONS. — Unless  tho  dis- 
ease be  treated  early,  the  course  is  essentially 
progressive  towards  deformity.  Death  from 
rheumatic  arthritis  is  rare ;  its  other  distressing 
effects  have  been  suifieiently  indicated. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis necessarily  depends  upon  the  view  enter- 
tained of  its  pathology.  If  considered  a  distinct 
disease,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  separated  from  gout 
by  the  entire  absence  of  tophi  in  the  joints  and 
ears ;  by  the  history  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  doubt- 
ful cases  by  the  absence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 
From  chronic  rheumatism,  as  ordinarily  defined, 
it  is  diagnosed  by  the  amount  of  deformity  pre- 
sent; but  the  writer  holds  that  the  two  con- 
ditions are  identical.  Chronic  synovitis  of  trau- 
matic or  constitutional  origin  maybe  occasionally 
mistaken  for  rheumaticarthritis,  but  the  presence 
of  the  latter  disease  in  several  joints,  probably 
symmetrically,  should  remove  all  doubt.  Rheu- 
matic arthritis  of  the  hip  and  shoulder  has  pro- 
bably been  frequently  described  as  '  dislocation ' 
and  '  intracapsular  fracture.' 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is 
favourable  as  regards  life ;  but  unfavourable  as 
regards  cure,  comfort,  or  ability  to  follow  active 
bodily  employment.  The  prognosis  is  much 
better  in  the  rich,  who  can  seek  relief  by  change 
of  climate  in  the  earlier  stages,  than  it  is  amongst 
the  poor,  in  whom  the  disease  must  in  a  measure 
be  allowed  to  pursue  its  progressive  course. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis must  be  applied  in  two  directions ;  first, 
to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  morbid  process,  and, 
secondly,  to  relieve  the  distressing  symptoms.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  second  indication 
only  can  be  fulfilled,  for  the  disease  is  frequently 
too  advanced,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  patient 
are  too  poor,  to  afford  a  prospect  of  cure. 

In  the  earlff  stages  of  the  disease  much  can 
be  done  by  energetic  treatment,  which  must  be 
partly  constitutional  and  partly  local.  If  circum- 
stances permit,  the  patient  should  be  advised  to 
visit,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  either 
the  baths  of  this  coontiy,  of  Germany,  or  of  Fianea 
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In  summer;  or  the  Algerian  springs,  the  Freneli 
Eiviera,  or  Italy  in  ■winter.  Buxton,  Bath,  and 
Sfcrathpeffer  are  the  best  home  baths.  Aix-les- 
Bains,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baden-Baden,  and  Wies- 
baden may  be  recommended  from  May  till  Sep- 
tember. The  other  places  named,  especially 
Hammam  R'lrha  in  Algiers,  are  winter  resorts. 
A  voyage  to  the  tropics  or  subtropics  will  suit 
other  cases.  The  climate  of  Egypt  proves  bene- 
ficial in  some  instances ;  and  advantage  may  be 
taken  there  of  the  Bastem  method  of  treating 
rheumatic  affections  by  means  of  baths  and  rub- 
bing, which  are  midoubtedly  successful  in  some 
cases.    See  Minebai.  Watees. 

The  most  valuable  internal  remedies  for  rheu- 
matic artliritis  are  cod-liver  bil,  iron,  and  arsenic. 
Cod-liver  oil  should  be  taken  regularly  if  the 
digestion  permit.  Either  iron  or  arsenic,  or  the 
two  combined,  should  be  taken  in  full  doses  for 
periods  of  weeks  or  months;  and  their  effect  care- 
fully noted.  Dr.  Sarrod  especially  recommends 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron. 

The  diet  should  be  carefuily  ordered.  Whilst 
all  excess  is  avoided,  as  well  as  indulgence  in 
malt  liquors,  wines,  and  rich  indigestible  dishes, 
a  generous  supply  of  mixed  animal  and  vege- 
table food  will  be  found  to  be  most  suitable.  The 
clothing  must  be  warm,  flannel  or  other  woollen 
material  being  worn  both  summer  and  winter. 
The  greatest  possible  care  must  be  exercised  to 
avoid  cold  and  damp,  in  the  choice  of  a  residence 
and  in  the  routine  of  daily  life. 

The  local  treatment  is  to  be  considered  of. 
hardly  less  importance  than  the  constitutional. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  counter- 
irritation  should  be  freely  applied  to  the  joints. 
The  most  convenient  form  is  iodine  paint,  which 
should  be  used  so  freely  that  the  skin  becomes 
of  a  mahogany  colour,  and  desquamation  follows 
in  a  few  days.  The  joints  should  be  carefully 
protected  by  cotton-wool  or  flannel.  Between 
the  subacute  attacks  of  the  disease,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the 
affected  joints.  Whilst  the  internal  treatment 
already  indicated  is  persevered  with,  or  a  trial  is 
given  to  guaiacum  or  iodide  of  potassium  in  ob- 
stinate cases,  counter-irritation  should  be  replaced 
by  a  method  of  less  severe  but  systematic  Stimu- 
lation. The  joints  that  can  be  easily  reached 
shonld  be  thoroughly  fomented  night  and  morn- 
ing, by  wrapping  a  piece  of  cambric  or  flannel 
around  them,  and  sponging  water  over  this,  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne.  After  several  minutes  of 
such  treatment  the  joint  should  be  thoroughly 
rubbed,  either  with  a  stimidating  liniment,  such 
as  the  turpentine  or  acetic  turpentine  liniment, 
with  a  mild  mercurial  ointment,  or  with  some 
bland  oil,  such  as  cod-liver  oil  or  goose-grease. 
The  effect  of  such  local  treatment,  if  pursued 
steadily,  is  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  often 
remarkable,  mobility  being  restored  in  cases 
where  the  joints  have  been  useless  for 
mbnths. 

In  very  advanced  cases,  especially  in  old  sub- 
jects, it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  expect  much 
improvement.  Anodyne  treatment  is  then.ohieily 
called  for,  and  a  good  deal  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  by  well-chosen  local  applications,  the 
preparations  of  opium  being  lof  course  the  most 
ouccessful.    The  general  health  will  demand  sup- 
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port  by  a  well-regulated  diet,  and  the  interna' 
treatment  suggested  above. 

J.  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

BHETJMATIO  PBVUB.— A  popular  syno- 
nym for  acute  rheimiatism.  See  Khedmatism, 
Acute. 

BHETTMATIC  QOVT.—A.  popular  name 
for  seveiral  kinds  of  chronic  joint-disease,  espe- 
cially rheumatic  arthritis  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. 

EHEtTM  ATISM,  Acute  {^ev/ia,  a  fluxion).— 
Synon.  :  Eheumatic  Fever ;  Fr.  lihumaiisme  ar- 
tieulaire  aigu;  Ger.  Hitgiger  Geleakrheamatismm. 

Definition. — An  acute  febrile  disease ;  caused 
by  certain  obscure  climatic  and  diathetic  in- 
fluences; and  characterised  by  pyrexia,  sweats, 
and  acute  shifting  inflammation  of  the  joints  and 
other  structures. 

M'no^oBY. — Predisposing  causes.  —  Of  the 
predisposing  causes  of  aeute  rheumatism,  the 
most  important  is  inheritance,  which  can  be 
traced  in  27  per  cent,  of  all  oases.  Previous  at- 
tacks increase  the  liabilify  to  a  return  of  the 
disease ;  but  there  is  a  limit,  to  predisposition 
from  this  cause  after  several  attacks.  The  great 
majority  of  first  attacks  occur  in  persons  under 
the  age  of  thirty ;  and  the  larger  proportion  of 
these  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five. 
At .  the  same  time,  rheumatism  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  either  in  children  or  in  persons  past 
middle,  life.  Bather  more  males  than  females 
suffer;  but,  apart  from  other  circumstances,  the 
influence  of  sex  is  inconsiderable.  Occupation 
and  social  position  are  important  as  predisposing 
causes;  laborious  outdoor  occupations,  in  which 
persons  are  exposed  to  chills,  poverty,  and  the 
many  evils  associated  with,  .these,  contributing 
to  furnish  the  largest  percentage  of  cases.  Cer- 
tain regions  or  districts,  or  even  parts  of  dis- 
tricts, appear  to  deserve  the  name  of  'rheu- 
matic,' from  the  number  of  residents  who  suffer 
from  the  disease,  and  &om  the  probability  that 
a  person,  otherwise  predisposed  to  rheumatism, 
wiU  be  more  likely  to  be  attacked  if  he  enter  such 
an  area. 

Determining  causes. — The  most  common  ex- 
citing cause  of  acute  rheumatism  is  exposure  tc 
cold  and  wet ;  or,  to  express  the  same  fact  in 
other  words,  the  disease  has  an  intimate  etiolo- 
gical relation  to  weather,  season,  and  climate. 
Some  apparent  exceptions  to  this  statement  really 
accord  with  it ; .  thus  acute  rheumatism  is  not 
uncommon  in  warm  weather,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  chills  from  over-heating.  Bheuma- 
tism  may  suddenly  make  its  appearance  after  a 
sprain  or  other  injury  to  a  joint,  which  may  also 
determine  the  distribution  of  the  disease  in  the 
articulations.  _  Similarly,  the  order  of  invasion 
of  the  several  joints  is  due  in  some  instances  to 
the  amount  of  exercise  to  which  they  have  been 
respectively  subjected.  An  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism is  occasionally  referred  to  derangement 
of  digestion,  and  of  the  functions  of  the  liver, 
especially  in  subjects  who  have  previously  suf- 
fered. Indulgence  in  abundant  rich  or  indi- 
gestible food  will  certainly  determine  a  relapse 
in  persons  convalescing  firom  the  disease,  and 
may  possibly  induce  an  attack  in  the  predisposed 
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Depressing  bodily  or  mental  influences  may  ex- 
rite  rheumatism  imder  similar  circumstances. 
Eihaustion  by  lactation,  or  by  chronic  uterine 
diseases,  tedious  convalescence,  the  puerperal 
Btate,  and  possibly  siinple  despondency,  may  act 
in  this  yfay  in  different  instances. 

Anatomical  Chabactbes, — The  post-mortem 
appearances  in  acute  rheumatism  are,  on  the 
Tfhole,  remarkably  negatiye,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  morbid  changes  in  the 
affected  parts,  as  from  the  slight  degree  to  -which 
these  changes  hare  adyanoed.  On  opening  an 
affected  joint,  -vre  find  moderate  hypeisemia,  -with 
occasional  eochymosis,  of  the  synovial  membrane 
and  fibrous  tissues  connected  ■with  the  articula- 
tion j  a  some-what  opaque,  granular,  swollen 
appearance  of  the  synovial  surfaces ;  and  a  cou- 
sideiaUe  amount  of  inflammatory  effusion.  This 
etiiision  is  generally  a  thin,  clear,  alkaline,  albu- 
minons  fluid ;  occasionEilly  turbid,  with  flakes  of 
fibrin  and  cell-fffoduets ;  rarely  purulent.  The 
caitilages  connected  with  the  joint  probably 
share  in  the  mflammatoiy  changes,  especially  if 
the  process  be  severe ;  and  the  associated  soft 
parts,  including  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths, 
are  very  frequently  hypersmic,  and  the  seat  of 
effiuion. 

A  fatal  termination  in  acute  rheumatism  is 
always  the  result  of  some  complication,  inter- 
current disease,  or  injury ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
non^rthritic  lesions  are  necessarily  the  '  most 
important.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  are 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
inflammation  of  the  heart  and  pericardium.  In- 
flammation of  the  pleura  is  much  less  commonly 
fonndfand  in  rarer  instances  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum,  larynx,  testes,  and  renal  tubules. 
When  pyrexia  has  been  great  the  solid  viscera 
present  granular  degeneration,  and  are  prone  to 
rapid  decomposition ;  and  in  cases  of  hyperpy- 
lexiathe  bloodisfluid.  The  blood  has  frequently 
been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  but  without 
any  positive  result  of  a  pathological  kind.  The 
reaction  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  alkaline,  as 
imhealth.  .The  fibrin  has  been  said  to  increase 
in  amount  to  1  per  cent,  instead  of  -2  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  urea  is  not  above  the  normal. 
Neither  uricacid,  lactic  acid,  nor  any  other  ab- 
normal principle  has  been  found  in  the  blood 
during  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Pathology. — The  ;|iathology  of  acute  rheuma/- 
tism  is  still  obscure,  and  in  the  present  article 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  principal 
theories  upon  the  subj  ect.   . 

1.  Laetie  aoid  dheory, — Lactic  acid  accumu- 
lates in  the  (body,  and  the  symptoms  are  directly 
tei'erahle  to  the  action  of  this  poison  upon  the 
8ystem:(Erout,  Todd,  EiehaTdson). 

t.iStmm  iAeoiy.— Chill  of  the  peripheral 
parts  of  the  body,' especially  of  the  skin  and 
JomtSi'causes  disturbance  of  oorrespondiug  parts 
of  the  central  nervous  system ;  and  this  gives 
Me  to-,pain  and  vaso-motor  (?)  or  trophic  changes 
ojthe'same  peripheral  parts,  and  to  fever  (Can- 
etatt;  Seitz). 

3.  Combination  of  1  a«<?  2.^Chill  causes  ac- 
Mmriatiou  or  retention  of  lactic  acid;  this  acts 
°°,*^<!enttal  nervous  system;  and  the  dis- 
MUeied  nervous  centres  react  upon  the  joints, 
K Mm 2  (Senator). 


4.  Combination  of  2  and  1 . — ChiE  disturbs  the 
nervous  system;  this  disturbs  nutrition  gene- 
rally; lactioorsome  other  acid  is  retained,  and 
acts  as  a  poison,  as  in  1  (Fuller). 

6.  Infective  iAsory.-^Chills  are  attended  with 
the  entrance  of  micrococci  into  the  system,  and 
endocMditis  is  the  result.  The  joint^symptoms 
are  secondary  and  embolic,  as  in  pysemio  arthritis 
(Hueter). 

6.  Germ  theory. — The  disease  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  a  vegjetable'  organism 
of  definite  characters — Zymotoeis  .  iraaahicem 
(Salisbury).  i 

7.  Malarial  theory. — Eheumatism  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  system  of  a  rpoison,  which  is 
of  the  natme  of  a  miasm,  entering  from  with- 
out. This  miasm  is  generically  allied  to,  but 
specifically  distinct  from,  the  miasm  of  malarial 
fever.  (Maclagan). 

Without  attempting  to  criticise  these  theories, 
we  may  conclude  that,  whilst  the  true  pathology 
of  acute  rheumatism  cannot  possibly  be  settled 
until  the  essential  nature  of  fever  is  thoroughly 
understood,  the  most  promising  directions  from 
which  we  may  expect  light  to  be  thrown  upon  it 
are,  first,  the  effect  on  the  system  of  organic 
poisons,  whether  introduced  from  without,  or 
produced  within  it  as  the  intermediate  products 
of  nutrition ;  and,  secondly,  the  intimate  relation 
of  the  nervous  system  to  the  body-heat,  to  the 
skin,  and  to  nutrition. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  estimate  the  respective  significance 
and  relative  importance  of  the  phenomena  con- 
stituting the  '  disease '  rheumatism.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  intelligible  description,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  such  of  the  phenomena  as  are  only  oc- 
casional in  their  appearance  should  be  separated 
from  such  as  are  constant ;  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  treated  as  the  essential  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  whilst  the  former  are  regarded 
as  complications;  The  constant  phenomena  of 
acute  rheumatism,  thus  considered,  are  probably 
but  three,  namely,  fever,  sweats,  and  arthritis  ; 
whilst  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  structures, 
lungs,  and  serous  membranes  would  be  included 
under  the  head  of  the  occasional  phenomena  or 
complications.  This  plan  of  description  of  acute 
rheumatism  will  be  adopted  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle, for  convenience'  sake  only,  and  will  imply  no 
actual  criticism  of  the  theories  of  the  pathology 
of  the  disease  just  enumerated;  athough  with 
several  of  them  it  necessarily  cannot  agree. 

Symptoms.  —  General  desoription.-^  After 
suffering  for  a  time  from  aching  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  trunk,  flying  pains  and  stiffness  in  the 
joints,  malaise,  chilliness, .  and  sore- throat,  the 
subject  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  is'Seized 
with  severe  pain  in  one  or  more  of  his  joints, 
experiences  a  chill  or  slight  rigor,  and  is  found 
to  have  several  degrees  of  fever.  The  local  and 
general  symptoms  quickly  develop ;  and  a  striking 
picture  is  presented  by  the  patient.  He  lies  mo- 
tionless in  bed;  flat  on  his  back,  with  every  joint 
at  rest  and  carefully  guarded.  The  neck,  back, 
and  legs  are  straight;  the  arms  folded  across 
the  body/  or  extended  along  either  side ;  the 
eyes  alone  are  moved,  and  follow  the  practitioner 
as  he  approaches  the  bedside.  The  face  is  found 
bedewed  with  perspiration;  and  the  rest  of  the 
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body  is  profusely  covered  with  sweat,  which  gives 
off  a  sour,  acrid  odour.  The  countenance  is  full, 
heavy,  and  expressive  of  a  subdued  feeling  of 
pain  and  dread  of  movement;  the  complexion  may 
be  of  a  dirty,  saUow  colour,  or  even  slightly  jaun- 
diced ;  and  the  cheeks  are  probably  flushed.  The 
affected  joints  prove  to  be  swollen  and  red;  hot 
to.  the  touch;  remarkably  tender ;  and  the  seat 
of  pain,  which  varies  much  in  character  and 
intensity.  ,  One  joint,  or  several,  or  nearly 
every  joint  in  the  body,  may  be  found  in  the 
condition  just  described.  The  patient  complains 
of  a  feeling  of  illness,  thirst,  and  anorexia; 
the  tongue  is  foul  and  creamy;  the  throat  is 
somewhat  sore;  and  the  bowels  are  irregular. 
The  pulse  is  frequent,  weak  even  to  dicrotism, 
and  rather  full.  Respiration  is  somewhat  ac- 
celerated ;  and  there  may  be  slight  cough.  The 
urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  very  acid,  and 
loaded  with  lithates.  The  skin  is  covered  with 
perspiration,  congested,  and  warm ;  and  probably 
presents  sudamina  or  miharia  in  places.  The 
patient's  mind  is  perfectly  clear,  and  his  atten- 
tion appears  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  affected  joints  in  the  most  easy 
position  possible.  Until  successful  in  this  en- 
deavour he  is  restless  and  miserable ;  and  even 
if  he  have  obtained  temporary  relief  and  have 
gone  to  sleep,  he  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  aroused 
by  involuntary  spasm  of  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  affected  joints.  The  pain  is  so  severe 
when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  that  sleep  can- 
not be  obtained. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  a  fully-developed  attack  of  uncomplicated 
rheumatism.  For  a  period,  which  would  appear 
to  be  perfectly  indefinite,  these  symptoms  con- 
tinue, varying  considerably  in  intensity  from  day 
to  day.  But  whilst  the  condition  thus  persists, 
the  remarkable  and  characteristic  fact  is  con- 
stantly observed  in  this  disease,  that  the  arthritic 
phenomena  are  .at  once  transient  and  erratic,  that 
is,  that  the  rheumatism  passes  rapidly  from  joint 
to  joint,  the  joints  which  were  affected  the  one  day 
being  nearly  well  the  next,  and  a  fresh  series 
swollen  and  painful.  In  this  manner  most  of  the 
joints  of  the  limbs  may  have  been  affected  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  and  the  number  of  joints  si- 
multaneously affected  is  very  variable.  There- 
after the  disease  may  make  a  further  invasion  of 
joints  previously  involved,  and  that  repeatedly. 

At  last,  the  rheumatism  appears  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself ;  no freshjoint is  attacked;  and  the 
parts  last  affected  lose  more  or  less  completely 
the  final  traces,  both  objective  and  subjective,  of 
the  severe  process  which  they  have  undergone, 
being  for  some  time,  however,  stiff,  feeble,  and 
painful  on  movement.  The  patientnow  assumes 
a  less  constrained  posture ;  the  other  symptoms 
decline;  the  perspirations  disappear;  the  counte- 
nance becomes  more  bright;  spirits  and  strength 
return;  the  tongue  deans,  and  the  appetite  is 
rapidly  restored;  the  pulse  falls  in  frequency; 
urine  is  passed  in  greater  quantity,  is  less  acid, 
and  no  longer  deposits  urates ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture falls  to  the  normal. 

The  patient  being  convalescent,  a  relapse  of 
the  disease  by  no  means  uncommonly  occurs, 
after  a  few  days  or  weeks;  and  that  in  any  de- 
pree,  from  a  slight  swelling,  redness,  and  pain  of 


a  single  joint,  to  a  combination  of  the  various 
symptoms,  as  severe  aa  the  first,  or  possibly 
more  so. 

Analysis  of  symptoms. — Invasion. — In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  patient  gradually 
'  sickens  for '  acute  rheumatism  for  several  days 
before  the  symptoms  are  fully  declared.  He  feels 
ill  and  out  of  sorts,  chilly,  indisposed  to  eat  or 
work ;  sleeps  badly ;  complains  of  slight  sore- 
throat,  achmg  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  shooting 
shifting  pains  in  the  joints ;  and  presents  a  sal- 
low, patchy  complexion,  and  a  dull,  heavy  yel- 
lowish appearance  of  the  eyes.  Altogether,  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  very  much  ^hat  of  the 
subject  of  a  severe  catarrh ;  the  tongue,  diges- 
tion, bowels,  urine,  and  pulse  presenting  the  or- 
dinary characters  of  moderate  fever.  On  careful 
examination  it  is  found  that  the  pains  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  kind  are  by  far  flie  more  severe, 
and  consist  of  severe  muscular  aching  in  various 
parts  of  the  limbs  and  trunk ;  whilst  the  second 
kind  are  of  the  nature  of  flying  pains  in  the  joints 
or  associated  parts.  The  muscular  aching  ap- 
pears to  be  similar  to,  or  even  identical  with  the 
'  break-bone'  pains  which  are  familiar  in  common 
catarrh,  and  in  the  invasion  stage  of  some  erup- 
tive fevers.  They  are,  therefore,  not  character- 
istic. The  flying  pains,  which  are,  however,  not 
always  present^especially  in  first  attacks,  are 
actually  situated  in  the  articulations,  forinstance 
the  ankles,  knees,  or  wrists,  and  are  of  the  nature 
of  sharp  twinges,  suddenly  leaving  one  joint  to 
return  as  quickly,  in  another.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  stage  of  invasion,  these  pains  become  less 
'  shifting ;'  and  when,  as  the  patient  will  say,  they 
have  '  settled '  in  one  or  more  joints,  the  rheu- 
matism has  passed  into  the  second  stage,  that  of 
the  declared  disease.  Stiffness  of  the  joints  may 
also  be  present,  especially  in  recurrent  attacks. 

In  the  invasion  period  the  skin  does  not  yet 
present  the  perspiratory  .'activity  which  is  so 
characteristic  a  symptom  of  acute  rheumatism; 
but  rather  a  moistness,  greiisinesfi,  or  oiliness, 
with  heat  and  some  congestion.  The  tempera- 
ture is  raised  one  degree  or  more.  The  sore- 
throat,  which  consists  in  pharyngeal  catarrh, 
follicular  tonsillitis,  or  even  actual  acute  suppu- 
rative infiammation,  is  remarkably  characteristic. 
The  milder  forms  are  soon  lost  in  the  more.urgent 
symptoms. 

The  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion  of  acute 
rheumatism  varies  greatly,  the  flying  pains  in 
the  joints  '  settling '  much  more  quickly  in  some 
cases  than  in  others.  In  a  smaU  proportion  of 
cases  the  disease  is  so  rapidly  developed  that  the 
stage  of  invasion  is  wanting.  The  patient  on 
waking  in  the  morning  finds  one  or  more  joints 
affected ;  or  he  appears  to  be  struck  down  during 
the  day  without  the  slightest  warning ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  uncommon  in  which  persons,  thus 
suddenly  seized  with  acute  rheumatism,  have 
been  removed  to  hospital,  for  supposed  sprain  or 
fracture  of  the  limbs.  In  rarer  instances  the 
feverish  symptoms  of  the  invasion  stage  may  be 
well-marked  without  any  pains  whatever. 

Declared  disease. — 1.  Phenomena  connected 
with  thejointa. — The  physical  signs  presented  by 
a  joint  affected  with  acute  rheumatism  naturally 
vary  much.  The  swelling  is  usually  considerable, 
and  is  chiefly  referable  to  effusion  into  the  cavity 
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of  the  articulation,  fluctuation  being  frequently 
discoverable.  It  is  rare  for  the  peri-articular 
effusion  to  be  bo  abundant  as  to  yield  pitting  on 
pressure.  The  amount  of  intra-- articular  effusion 
(M  well  as  the  pain)  greatly  influences  the  po- 
lition  of  the  joint,  but  most  joints  are  main- 
tained in  a  position  a  fe-w  degrees  removed  from 
extension.  Careful  examination  will  determine 
the  increase  and  the  disappearance  of  the  swell- 
ing, as  the  joints  are  attacked  and  recover 
respectively. 

Pain  is  the  most  distressing  of  all  the  symp- 
toms in  uncomplicated  rheumatism.  It  is  always 
severe,  and  sometimes  almost  unbearable ;  but 
it  varies  with  the  different  joints,  and  with 
tie  degree  and  duration  of  their  involvement, 
In  degree  it  may  be  said  to  increase  steadily 
for  several  hours;  it  remains  excessive  for  a 
time ;  and  it  then  slowly  and  steadily  declines. 
Its  character  is  very  differently  described  by 
different  sufferers.  When  a  joint  is  attacked  by 
rheumatism,  the  first  sensation  felt  by  the  patient 
is  one  of  soreness  on  movement.  As  the  condition 
develops,  the  soreness  increases  to  an  ache  of  a 
BuMaed,  throbbing  character.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  the  ache  '  works  up'  into  an  intense 
pain,  apparently  associated  with  afeeling  of  cramp, 
the  dightest  movement  of  the  articulation  being 
jlmost  unbearable.  The  severe  pain  now  gra- 
diiMly  declines — in  some  instances  from  the  time 
the  swelling  reaches  its  height.  After  several 
hours  the  only  pain  that  remains  is  a  distressing 
sensation  as  if  the  parts  had  been  severely 
bruised;  and  the  effusion  which  accompanied  the 
eicessive  pain  having  declined  along  with  it, 
rest  of  the  joint  again  becomes  all-important, 
flie  very  slightest  movement  being  sufficient  to 
restore  the  wearying  ache.  Pinally,  the  pain 
completely  disappears,  and  nothing  remains  be- 
yond a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  helplessness  when 
the  joint  is  moved. 

Whilst  the  course  of  the  pain  of  an  acute 
rheumatic  attack  is  usuaUy  such  as  has  been 
described,  it  is  greatly  modified  by  a  variety  of 
cttcumstances,  such  as  the  particular  joint  af- 
fected, the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  presence  of 
certain  temperaments.  In  some  instances  the 
pairs  are  increased  at  night. 

Tenderness  is  a  constant  and  well-marked 
symptom  of  acute  rheumatism.  Eeference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  effect  of  movement  on 
the  pain  in  its  different  stages,  especially  towards 
the  end ;  and  to  the  characteristic  posture  and 
anxious  expression  of  the  patient,  who  suffers 
intensely  from  the  slightest  shake  of  the  bed,  or 
even  a  footfall  on  the  floor.  Tenderness  finally 
declines  into  the  feeling  of  stiffness. 

The  redness  of  a  rheumatic  joint  is  a  simple 
pink  blush  of  erythema,  very  rarely  purpuric. 
Its  intensity  varies  much  with  the  deep  or  super- 
ficial situation  of  the  articulation,  and  it  is 
therefore  most  marked  in  connection  with  the 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  knees,  and  the 
ankles. 

Beat  of  the  affected  joint  is  a  well-marked 
Ojijective  sign  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  articu- 
ation  feels  decidedly  warmer  to  the  hand  than 
tto  surrounding  parts ;  and  this  observation  is 
fonlinned  by  the  thermometer. 


The  electrical  sendbiUty  of  the  skin  connected 
with  an  acutely  rheumatic  joint  has  been 
described  by  Drosdoff  as  being  remarkably 
diminished,  the  area  of  nervous  alteration  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  area  of  redness,  and 
its  duration  with  the  duration  of  the  other  local 
signs  and  symptoms. 

T\ie  favownte  joints  involved  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism are  the  larger  articulations,  especially  the 
knees,  ankles,  wrists,  shoulders, and  elbows;  the 
hip  joint  less  frequently  than  the  others.  The 
fingers  come  next  in  order  of  frequency ;  then  the 
toes ;  whilst  the  remaining  articulations  are  more 
rarely  affected. 

Corresponding  rather  closely  with  the  frequency 
of  attack  is  the  favourite  order  of  invasion ;  the 
ankles  being  more  frequently  the  first  to  be  in- 
volved, then  the  knees,  and  so  on.  In  other 
instances  it  is  observed  that  the  disease  passes 
along  the  joints  of  the  lower  limbs,  including  the 
hips,  to  those  of  the  upper  limbs  ;  frequently  its 
distribution  is  symmetrical  bilaterally ;  whilst  in 
some  cases  it  is  unilateral,  the  homologous  joints 
of  the  upper  and  lower  limb  being  simultaneously 
invaded.  The  smaller  joints  suffer,  as  a  rule, 
towards  the  termination  of  the  attack. 

2.  Disorders  of  neighbowring  muscles. — The 
muscular  pains  of  the  stage  of  invasion  of  acute 
rheumatism  disappear  in  the  declared  disease, 
or  are  lost  in  the  presence  of  more  severe  symp- 
toms. They  are  replaced,  however,  by  pains  in 
the  soft  parts  of  the  limbs  related  to  the  affected 
joints,  especially  the  muscular  insertions  and 
fascise ;  and  even  the  whole  limb  may  ache,  with 
much  stiffness  and  a  feeling  of  utter  powerless- 
ness.  Painful  twitchings  are  also  common,  espe- 
cially during  sleep;  and  when  the  acute  pain 
has  passed  off,  marked  muscular  debility  remains 
behind. 

3.  Temperature.  —  Acute  rheumatism  is  at- 
tended by  well-marked  pyrexia,  but  this,  like  the 
disease  as  a  whole,  is  variable  in  degree,  course, 
and  duration.  The  sudden  invasion  of  the  seve- 
ral joints,  their  speedy  relief,  the  alternation  of 
extreme  bodily  distress  vrith  comparative  com- 
fort, and  especially  the  variety  of  pyrexic  dis- 
eases with  which  the  rheumatism  may  be  com- 
plicated, would  hardly  lead  us  to  expect  a  typical 
temperature  curve.  In  uncomplicated  cases, 
however,  the  fever  follows  a  tolerably  definite 
course.  Pyrexia  makes  its  appearance  at  inva- 
sion ;  it  continues  as  long  as  the  local  symptoms 
preserve  an  acute  or  subacute  character;  and 
with  them  it  declines  and  disappears.  The  de- 
gree of  the  pyrexia,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
joint-disease.  'Mild  local  symptoms — that  is, 
moderate  pain,  short  duration  of  symptoms  in 
any  given  joint,  and  a  small  number  of  joints 
affected,  are  accompanied  by  moderate  fever, 
ranging  from  99°  to  102°  Pahr.  On  the  other 
hand,  severe  local  symptoms — that  is,  severe 
pain,  the  full  development  of  the  several  signs 
in  the  affected  parts,  and  the  simultaneous  in- 
volvement of  several  joints,  are  attended  by  a 
temperature  of  101°  to  104°  Fahr.  In  another, 
but  very  small  class  of  cases,  the  temperature, 
whatever  it  may  previously  have  been,  rises 
rapidly  to  an  alarming  height,  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  joint-symptoms. 
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which  either  continue  as  before,  or  even  dis- 
appear. This  condition  of  hyperpyrexia  is  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  complication,  and  as 
Bueh  ■will  be  presently  described.  , 

The  type  of  the  fever  in  nneomplicated  cases 
is  remittenti'the  thermometer  rising  "25°,  'SO",  or 
1-0  °Fh.  in  the  eTening.  The  primary  elevation 
of  temperature  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease is  somewhat  rapid;  the  decline  or  defer- 
vescence is  decidedly  more  gradnal;  although  it 
is  generally  irregular,  being -almost  invariably 
broken  by  temporary  rises,  or  interrupted  by  the 
supervention  of  some  pyrexio  complication-.  The 
occurrence  of  a  relapse  is  marked  by  a  return  of 
pyrexia,  -which  probably  presents  the  same  gene- 
ral characters  as  before. 

i.  Skin. — Profuse  acid  sweats  constitute  one 
of  the  chiU'acteristic  phenomena  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. The  bro-w  is  covered  with  drops  -which 
trickle  do-wn  the  face;  and  the  whole  body 
perspires  profusely,  and  is  bathed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  wet  steam.  Although  usually  uni- 
versal, the  sweats  may  sometimes  be  unequally 
distributed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  relation 
can  be  traced  between  the  amount  of  perspiration 
and  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  the  tempera^ 
ture,  or  the  pulse ;  but  it  perhaps  varies  directly 
with  the  severity  of  the  pain.  The  sweats  con- 
tinue throughout  the  -whole  attack,  making  their 
appearance  at  an  early  date  and  disappearing 
gradually -with  the  subsidence  of  the  other  symp- 
toms. They  do  not  intermit  in  the  striking  way 
of  the  sweats  of  the  hectic  or  septic  states,  un- 
less towards  the  end  of  a  severe  protracted  at- 
tack, when  the  patient  is  greatly  debilitated ;  but 
at  certain  parts  of  the  day  the  skin  may  be  found 
to  be  perspiring  less  freely,  or  even  to  be  per- 
fectly dry.  The  sweat  of  acute  rheumatism  pos- 
oesses  a  peculiar  sour,  acrid  smell ;  and  this  is  so 
powerful,  and  pervades  so  thoroughly  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  patient  when  the  blankets  are 
disturbed,  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  can 
frequently  be  made  from  it  alone.  Like  the  sweat 
in  health,  it  is  acid  in  reaction,  rarely  alkaline 
from  decomposition.  No  other  test  can  be  readily 
applied  to  it  clinically.  The  rheumatic  patient 
may  complain  of  the  unpleasant,  but  never  of  the 
'  weakening '  effect  of  the  perspirations  which  is 
observed  in  hectic  fever;  on  the  contrary,  he 
may  describe  them  as  bringing  great  relief  to 
the  bodily  condition.  In  Isss  acute  cases  the 
skin  may  present  a  shiny  or  ^easy  appearance, 
rather  than  actual  perspiration.  When  the 
sweats  are  severe,  sudamina  make  their  appear- 
ance, especially  about  the  trunk;  and  in  some 
cases  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  profuse  eruption 
of  miliaria. 

6.  Digestive  system. — The  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  white-,  moist  fur,  which  varies 
closely  with  the  rheumatic  condition,  and  serves 
as  a  ready  indication  of  the  same.  The  thickness 
of  the  coating  is  sometimes  very  great.  Occa- 
sionally the  tongue  is  dry ;  very  rarely  brown, 
baked-looking,  or  cracked.  ,  The  sense  of  taste 
is,  iu  a  great  measure,  lost ;  the  mouth  is  parched; 
thirst  is  urgent  and  difficult  to  satisfy ;  and  the 
reaction  of  the  saliva,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth,-  is  said  to  become  asid.  Ap- 
petite is  lost,  until  the  disease  begins  to  decline, 
when  hunger  returns  very  early  and  urgently. 


Sore-throat  occurs  in  some  cases  during  the  de 
dared  disease,  but  is  much  less  common  than  in 
the  stage  of  invasion.  Sickness  is  rarely  present. 
Dyspepsia,  attended  -with  flatulence,  is  common, 
unless  the  most  digestible  food  only  be  given. 
Irregularity  of  the  bowels  is  characteristic  of 
acute  rheumatism,  either  constipation  or  diar- 
rhcea  being  almost  constantly  present ;  and  the 
two  conditions  frequently  alternate.  Diarrhoea 
is  perhaps  more  common  in  first  than  in  subse- 
quent attacks.  The  motions  are  dark  and  foul. 
Pains  in  the  belly  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  are 
frequently  connected  -with  diarrhoea,  but  they 
occur  also  in  constipation ;  and  at  times  they  are 
accompanied  by  attacks  of  distressing  flatulence. 

6.  Circulation. — The  circulatory  symptoms 
proper  to  acute  rheumatism  are  modified  by 
complications  affecting  the  heart  in  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  oases.  When  no  special  circulatory 
complication  exists,  the  pulse  is  regular,  80  to 
120,  fiill,  sometimes  hard,  sometimes  soft,  or  even 
dicrotic ;  but  it  naturally  varies  much  -with  the 
severity  and  stage  of  the  disease.  The  effect  of 
the  various  complications  on  the  pulse  will  be 
presently  described. 

7.  Bespiratory  system.  -=—  The  frequency  of 
the  respirations  in  uncomplicated  rheumatism  is 
somewhat  increased;  slight  cough  is  occasion- 
ally-present; and  under  these  circumstances  a 
fewdryrhonchi  may  be  heard  over  the  chest.  On 
the  other  hand  respiratory  complications  may  be 
of  a  serious  and  even  fatal  character,  and  will 
demand  consideration  iu  their  proper  place. 

8.  I7rwt«.— Throughout  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured, 
and  strongly  acid ;  and  it- deposits  a  quantity  of 
urates.  Albuminuria  is  rare.  Quantitatively 
examined,  the  urine  is  found  to  contain  an  actual 
excess  of  urea,  and  a  considerable  (but  probably 
only  a  relative)  excess  of  uric  acid,  colouring 
matter,  and  sulphates ;  the  -water  is  below  the 
normal  amount ;  and  the  chlorides  are  diminished, 
although  less  so  than  in  pneumonia.  Lactic  acid: 
has  never  been  found  in  excess.  Any  marked  de- 
parture from  these  characters  of  the  urine,  espe- 
cially in  the  appearance  of  more  than  a  passing 
trace  of  albumin,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  com- 
plication of  the  rheumatism. 

9.  Nervous  system.— As  a  rule,  consciousness  and 
clearness  of  intellect  are  preserved  throughout. 
Delirium  is  very  uncommon;  and  when  either 
delirium  or  stupor  supervenes,  it  -will  generally 
be  found  that,  in  otherwise  uncomplicated  cases, 
the  temperature  has  risen  to  an  excessive  degree. 
Very  rarely  the  pyrexia  remains  moderate  in 
these  circumstances,  and  such  oases  have  been 
described  by  the  name  of '  cerebral  rheumatism.' 
There  is  generally  great  distress  of  mind  in  acute 
rheumatism;  and  in  other  than  first  attacks, 
the  previous  experience  of  its  protracted  course 
and  dangers,  and:  the  recollection  of  the  pains  and 
other  sources  of  bodily  discomfort  greatly  affect 
the  patient,  and  produce  an  amount  of  anxiety 
which  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
Sleep  is  either  impossible,  or  at  best  is  constantly, 
broken  and  unrefresliing,  when  the  pain  is  severe. 

10.  Expresssion. — The  debility  or  prostration, 
which  forms  an  important  element  of  fever  from 

\  whateven  cause,  is  present  in  acute  rheumatism, 
bat  it  is  in  a  great  measure  obscured  by  the  ex- 
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uMBsion  referabU  to  pain,  and  to  tha  effort  to 
preserve  an  easy  position.  Towards  the  end  of 
an  attack,  when  pain  is  subsiding  and  movement 
is  comfaratively  easy,  the  patient  and  the  prac- 
titioner begin  to  appreciate  the  degree  to  whieh 
die  bodily  strength  has  been  reduced.  This  loss 
is  always  great,  and  is.  sometimes  extreme,  vary- 
ing, of  course, -with  the  severity  and  duration  of 
the  disease. 

Tahikties. — The  description  just  given  ap- 
plies to  ft  fiiUy-developed  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, -vrithout  complication,  of  indefinite  but 
notprotrafited  course,  and  of  favourable  termi- 
Mtion.  It  is  only  a  minority  of  cases,  however, 
that  are  of  this  nature.  Occasionally  the  symp- 
toms aie.veiy  mild  or  the  attack  very  short,  in 
wliidi  event  tha  rheumatism  is  said  to  be  siA- 
mite.  Agaan,. as  nearly  as  possible  every  second 
case  proves;  to  be  complicated  with  some  affection 
oftheTisoera,  especially  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion andatepiration.  These  departures  from  the 
'typical'  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  as  it  is 
called  for  the  sake  of  description,  will  next  be 


Subacute  rheumatism. — Under  this  name 
iiretanprised  a  variety  of  cases  of  the  disease, 
wliieh,  whilst  of  comparatively  little  severity, 
exhibit  the  greatest  possible  differences  in  their 
other  dinical  characters.  Several  well-marked 
groups  of  these  may  be  distinguished,  and  de- 
mand separate  consideration. 

{a)  ISibe  first  group  of  subacute  cases  is  one  in 
which  ithe  duration  of  the  disease  is  unusually 
short— probably  from  one  to  three  days.  The 
nnmher  of  joints  affected  is  very  small ;  and  the 
general  symptoms  appear  to  be  arrested  before 
attaming  any  considerable  severity. 

[b]  In  a  second  group  of  subacute  cases,  after 
exceedingly  mild  invasion-symptoms,  a  single 
joint  only  is  attacked,  with  little  pyrexia,  whilst 
the  shin  presents  a  shiny  or  oily  dampness  rather 
than  true  ^perspiration.  The  rheumatism  disap- 
pears in  afew  days ;  or  it  shortly  relapses  in  the 
mineoriiisomeother  joint.  This  form  of  subacute 
iteOBatisnimaybe  dfficult  to  diagnose  from  gout. 
1((S)  Widely  different  from  the  foregoing  is  an- 
other and  the  most  common  variety  of  subacute 
rhemnatism.  Such  are  many  of  the  recurrent  cases 
ofthedisease,  and  of  the  instances  of  first  attacks 
in  old  subjects.  It  may  be  stated  broadly  that 
the  &st  attack,  or  first  and  second  attacks,  of 
rhenmatism  are  more  severe  than  subsequent 
ones;' that  the  severity  diminishes  with  each  re- 
currenceofthe  disease;  and  that  persons  attacked 
for  the  first  time  after  middle  life,  suffer  less  than 
yonnger  subjects.  In  all  these  cases,  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  joints,  and  the  general 
«jniptonis,inelUding;the  pyrexia  and  the  sweats, 
ate  mild  in  degree,  although  by  no  means  of  short 
mratiou.  In  recurrent  cases  the  patients  are 
fteipently  the  subjects  of  chronic  heart-disease, 
in  whom  exposure  to  some  of  the  determining 
awes  of  rheumatism  has  lighted  up  fresh  endo- 
Md'peii-carditis,  and  therewith  moderate  fever 
aw  subacute  rheumatism  of  the  joints. .  The 
•nnety  of  the  practitioner  will  be  confined  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart;  but  during  the  progress 
ratUe  complaint,,  joint  after  joint  may  become 

/Jw  *«?'^".*l%My  swollen,  and  red. 

(«)  JJUtli/,  there  is  a  large  and  well-marked 
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■group  of  subacute  cases  of  rheumatism  in  which 
the  disease  runs  what,  may  be  called  a  latent 
course,  and  which  occur  especially  in  cliildren. 
The  joints  are  so  slightly  affected  that  the  cha- 
racteristic signs  and  symptoms  of  rheumatism 
may  be  entirely  overlooked.  Children  frequently 
pass  through  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
without  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint  being 
suspected  by  their  medical  attendant ;  and  in 
other  instances  the  diagnosis  is  first  made  on  the 
discovery  of  one  or  other  of  its  familiar  com- 
plications, notably  heart-diseasei  The  child  is 
feverish,  and  complains  of  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  limbs.  Moderate  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  affected  joints  pass  unheeded  in  the  full  and 
high-coloured  body  of  the  patient ;  and  pain  and 
tenderness  in  these  subjects  are  either  entirely 
disregarded,  or  referred  to  'growingj'  or  to  'a 
cold.'  Lastly,  the  sweats  are  much  less  profuse,  or 
entirely  wanting,  the  skin  being  hot  with  several 
degrees^  of  fever.  Whilst  the  disease  in  children 
runs  this  exceedingly  mild  course,  and  one  which 
seldom  exceeds  a  week  in  length,  it  is  accom- 
panied-, in  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
oases,  by  acute  cardiac  disease — a  fact  which 
greatly  increases  the  necessity  for  its  early  dia^- 
gnosis.  A  more  completely  latent  form  of  acute 
rheumatism  has  been  described  by  Graves,  in 
which  articular  symptoms  are  entirely  wanting, 
whilst  the  other  symptoms  may.  be  of  the  usual 
character  and  follow  the  usual  course. 

When  these  four  prominent  groups  of  sub- 
acute rheumatism  have  been  described,  there  still 
remain  a  large  number  of  mild  cases,  which 
are^  too  indefinite  to  be  treated  of  in  a  general 
article.  All  possible  varieties  of  the  disease  will 
be  encountered  in  practice,  according  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  '  typical '  course  is  pursued,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  disease  assumes  a  subacute 
character. 

COOESE,  DuBATION,  AND  Tbbminations. — The 
course  of  acute  rheumatism  is.  extremely  indefi- 
nite. The  average  duration  of  acute  symptoms 
under  expectant  treatment  has  been  estimated  at 
nine  days ;  it  is  probably  rather  less  under  cer- 
tain other  methods  of  treatment ;  and  it  is  much 
prolonged  by  neglect.  The  entire  duration  oj 
an  attack  is  much  greater  than  this,  and  neces- 
sarily less  definite,  namely,  two  to  six  or  even 
ten  weeks ;  and,  speaking  broadly,  it  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  patient,  up  to  middle  age. 
Convalescence  is  generally  protracted  (before 
the  health  is  perfectly  restored) ;  and  it  is  very 
common  to  hear  persons  who  have  suffered  from 
acute  rheumatism  state  three  or  four  months  as 
the  time  they  were  'ill.'  Convalescence  is  ac- 
companied by  desquamation  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  perhaps  of  the  body  generally ;  and  may 
be  marked  by  obstinate  anaemia.  In  many  cases 
stiffness.pain,  and  weakness  remain  in  the  joints 
and  neighbouring  muscles. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism ultimately  end  in  recovery,  the  proportion 
of  deaths  as  the  immediate  result  of  an  attack 
being  only  about  four  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  number  of  persons  suffer  from 
remote  effects  of  the  disease,  many  of  which  are 
not  only  distressing,  but  likely  to  lead  to  death. 
Of  the  immediately  fatal  cases,  the  larger  pro- 
portion are  associated  with,  if  not  actually  due 
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to,  acute  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
fatal  cases  which  present  cardiac  disease,  espe- 
cially acute  pericarditis,  are  scarcely  less  nume- 
rous. Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  from  a 
half  to  three-fourths  .of  all  cases  of  death  during 
acute  rheumatism  are  referable  to  acute  cardiac 
and  pulmonary  disease,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined. It  is  doubtful  whether  acute  rheumatism 
per  se  ever  proves  fatal — that  is,  whether  any 
patient  dies  from  exoessive  pain,  sweating,  and 
consequent  exhaustion.  Hyperpyrexia  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  death  next  to  pulmonary 
and  cardiac  complications.  In  a  small  number 
of  cases,  meningitis,  acute  alcoholism,  and  other 
complications,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  lead 
to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  remote  consequences  of  acute  rheumatism 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  serious  than  the  imme- 
diate effects.  In  a  few  instances  the  disease 
leaves  behind  it  a  condition  of  joints  which  passes 
into  '  chronic  rheinnatism'  or  'rheumatic  arthri- 
tis.' A  more  common  effect  is  Talvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
referable  to  acute  endocarditis  occurring  as  a 
complication  of  rheumatism.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  of  the 
lungs,  vessels,  brain,  kidneys,  and  other  organs, 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  caused  by  such  heart- 
disease.  ,  It  is  also  probable  that  the  vessela 
suffer  directly  from  the  effects  of  rheumatism. 
When,  in  addition  to  these  effects,  we  consider 
the  remote  effects  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy, 
and  of  the  other  less  common  complications  of 
rheumatism,  as  well  as  the  liability  to  a  return 
of  the  disease  and  its  complications  which  seems 
to  be  engendered  by  a  first  attack,  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
ultimate  results  of  this  disease. 

Complications. — Acute  rheumatism  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  certain  other  affections, 
which  modify  its  course  and  greatly  increase  its 
gravity.  The  appearance  of  these  complications 
is  in  every  case  anxiously  apprehended ;  and  the 
prevention  of  the  most  serious  of  them  is  re- 
garded as  the  chief  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease.  The  principal  are — ^inflammation 
of  the  heart  and  pericardium ;  hypersemia  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  larynx ; 
inflammation  of  the  various  serous  membranes ; 
various  nervous  affections,  such  as  chorea,  me- 
ningitis, and  mental  derangement;  erythema 
nodosum,  and  scarlatina ;  albuminuria ;  hy- 
perpyrexia; hsemorrhages ;  and,_  lastly,  various 
concomitant  or  intercurrent  conditions. 

The  relations  of  these  complications  to  acute 
rheumatism  are  very  various.  The  largest  and 
by  far  the  most  important  group,  comprising 
cardiac  inflammations,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  peri- 
tonitis, erythema  nodosum,  chorea,  and  menin- 
gitis, can  only  be  described  as  having  an  intimate 
but  obscure  genetic  relation  to  ihexaaitism.  This 
relation  is  indicated  in  many  ways,  such  as  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  during  an  attack 
of  acute  rheumatism ;  the  comparative  infre- 
quency  of  certain  of  them  in  any  other  connec- 
tion ;  the  manifest  analogy  that  exists  between 
the  parts  affected  in  some  of  them  and  thejoints ; 
the  direct  increase  of  their  frequency  with  the 
intensity  of  the  general  rheumatic  symptoms, 
that  is,  of  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  the  transient 


I  and  migratory  character  which  they  may  present, 
alternating  as  they  sometimes  do  with  each  other 
and  with  the  arthritis ;  their  occasional  occur- 
rence before  the  joint-symptoms,  or  even  with- 
out them,  or  in  the  person  of  a  blood-relation  ot 
a  rheumatic  subject ;  their  amenability  to  anti- 
rheumatietreatment ;  and,  lastly,  their  occurrence 
in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  as  a  part  only 
of  a  manifestly  general  disease. 

Other  complications  appear  to  be  effects  of 
rheumatism,  such  as  albuminuria  and  mental 
disorder :  and  chorea  is  believed  by  some  autho- 
rities to  belong  to  this  category  rather  than  to 
the  former.  Scarlatina,  dysentery,  and  profuse 
haemorrhages  are  perhaps  related  to  it  tstiologi- 
cally.  Lastly,  such  conditions  as  bronchitis, 
hyperpyrexia,  and  delirium  tremens  are  to  be 
considered  as  merely  concomitant  or  interourreni 


The  chief  of  these  complications  must  now  be 
considered  in  detail,  in  the  order  of  their  rela- 
tive importance. 

1.  Oardiao  oomplieations. — These  are  by 
far  the  most  frequent  complications  of  rheuma- 
tism, being  present  in  no  fewer  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  all  cases.  The  percentage  of  acute  cardiac 
disease  is,  however,  less  than  this — almost  cer- 
tainly about  one-third,  the  remaining  cases  being 
chronic,  or  chronic  and  acute  cardiac  disease  com- 
bined. These  numbers  refer  only  to  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  namely,  endocarditis,  pericar- 
ditis, myocarditis,  and  the  effects  of  these,  singly 
or  in  combination.  But,  besides  inflammatory 
affections,  there  may  occur  functional  disorders 
of  the  heart,  characterised  chiefly  by  palpitation, 
cardiac  distress,  and  the  presence  of  various  ab- 
normal physical  signs ;  and,  according  to  some 
observers,  the  latter  class  are  of  as  frequent  oc- 
currence as  the  former. 

The  circumstances  under  which  cardiac  inflam- 
mation most  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in 
acute  rheumatism  are — first,  and  specially,  early 
age,  rheumatic  children  rarely  escaping  disease 
of  the  heart,  youths  seldom,  and  the  liability 
rapidly  diminishing  after  the  thirtieth  year; 
secondly,  severity  of  the  rheumatic  attack — with 
which  the  liability  to  cardiac  complication  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  ;  thirdly,  the  female 
sex — women  being  more  subject  to  rheumatic 
disease  of  the  heart  than  men ;  and,  fourthly, 
neglect  of  proper  treatment  during  and  after  the 
attack. 

The  ti/me  of  appearance  of  cardiac  symptoms 
has  been  variously  stated  by  different  observers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  generally  discovered 
when  the  patient  comes  under  observation ;  they 
certainly  begin  most  frequently  in  the  first  week 
of  illness ;  but  they  by  no  means  uncommonly 
make  their  appearance  in  the  second  week,  and 
may  occur  at  any  period. 

Inflammation  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  are 
fully  described  under  their  appropriate  headings 
(see  Heart,  Inflammation  of ;  and  Pbeicabdium, 
Diseases  of).  The  influence  of  the  presence  of 
cardiac  complications  on  the  course  and  pro- 
gnosis of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  is  so  im- 
portant as  to  alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case, 
and  to  prove  the  chief  cause  of  anxiety.  Affec- 
tions of  the  heart  are  by  far  the  most  common 
cause  of  death  from  rheumatism,  immediate  and 
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remote ;  and  even  ■when  they  do  not  prove  frttal, 
they  constitute  the  most  distressing  of  the  remote 
•ffects  of  the  disease. 

2.  Bespiratory  complioationa. — Diseaf^es  of 
iherespirittory  organs  huve  been  variousljy  stated 
to  ooour  in  Irom  one  in  every  six  to  one  in  every 
sixteen  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  immediately  fatal  cases  they 
are  the  direct  cause  of  death.  The  most  common 
is  pleuro-pneumonia;  pleurisy  alone  the  next; 
then  pneumonia;  and  severe  bronchitis,  pul- 
monary congestion,  and  laryngitis  are  more  rare. 
They  may  probably  occur  at  any  period  of  the 
rheumatic  attack;  but  the  most  serious  forms 
mil  necessarily  appear  towards  the  termination, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  so  frequently 
prove  fatal.  The  supervention  of  acute  respira- 
tory diseases  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  recognised  by  the 
appearance  of  their  several  symptoms  and  signs. 

3.  Hyperpyrexia, — This  is  one  of  the  most 
alarming  complications  of  acute  rheumatism,  but 
happily  one  of  the  most  rare.  The  condition  is 
fiiUy  described  in  another  article  (see  TiiM- 
rsBATDBK).  Hyperpyrexia  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  the  disease ;  generally  when  the  symp- 
toms are  fully  developed;  but  even  during  con- 
ralescence.  The  principal  indications  of  the 
approach  of  hyperpyrexia,  which  it  is  of  the  last 
imporbtnce  to  recognise,  are  flushing  of  the  face ; 
brightness  and  restlessness  of  the  eyes ;  an 
eager,  excited  expression  and  behaviour ;  disap- 
pearance of  pain  and  swelling  from  the  joints, 
and  arrest  of  the  perspirations ;  delirium;  and 
increase  of  the  general  symptoms  of  fever.  On 
the  occurrence  of  any  of  these  symptoms  in  an 
otherxiee  uncomplicated  case  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, the  temperature  should  at  once  be  taken, 
and  the  observation  repeated  every  half-hour. 
If  the  body-heat  prove  to  be  over  103°,  and  to 
be  still  rising,  measures  must  be  immediately 
adopted  to. prevent  the  hyperpyrexia,  which  is 
certainly  thrcataaing. 

4i  Ifervous  complioationa. — The  reputed 
frequency  of  thesecomplications  has  been  greatly 
reduced  since  the  discovery  that  the  majority 
of  the  cases  of  so-called  '  cerebral  rheumatism ' 
and 'rhfumatic  meningitis'  are  really  instances 
of  hyperpyrexia.  These  cases  being  excluded, 
the  frequency  of  cerebral  disturbance,  in  uncom- 
plicated rheumatism^  is  not  greater  than  in  other 
pyrexial  diseases.  Cerebral  embolism  may  occur 
from  endocarditis  ;  meningitis  is  very  rarely. ob- 
Mrved;  and  a  peculiar  form  of  insanity  has  been 
described  by  German  authors  in  connection  with 
8cnte  rheumatism.  Delirium  tremens  occasion- 
jlly  supervenes  when  there  is  a  history  of  alco- 
holism. Chorea  bears  a  remarkable  relation  to 
Mute  rheumatism  (see  CnoaEi).  Occasionally  it 
appears  during  an  attack;  and  choreic  twit<:h- 
ings  may  thus  be  the  prominent  symptoms  dnr- 
in?  _the  first  days  of  the  illness,  especially  in 


6.  Cutaneous  oompUoations.— In  a  small 
proportion  of  instances,  acute  rheumatism,  or  a 

•  S°  ^'''°!'  practically  cannot  be  distin- 
gwshed  from  it,  is  associated  with  erythema 
nodosum;  sometimes  the  arthritic  symptoms 
""  sometimes  the  skin-aflfection  being  the  first 
|»»PPear,  and  the  two  conditions  being  further 
•Mooiated  with  some  of  the  cpmplioations-  already 
88 
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mentioned.  Urticaria  is  less  frequently  seen  is 
the  same  conneetions.  A  remarkable  condition, 
in  -which  arthritic  symptoms  are  associated 
with  purpura,  haemorrhages,  vascular  thromboses, 
and  possibly  ulcerative  endocarditis,  is  known  as 
pelioaia  rheumatica,  or  purpura  rlieumatwa.  See 
£kythema;  Pdrphra;  and  Uhticaria. 

6.  Benal  compUoationB, — Albuminuria  does 
not  occur  in  more  than  ^  or  1  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism;  and  the  so-called 
I  rheumatic  nephritis,'  has  probably  no  real  ex- 
istence. The  frequency  of  albuminuria  is  not 
greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  renal  em- 
bolism, the  probable  existence  of  chronic  cardiac 
and  renal  disease,  the  possible  association  of 
scarlatina,  and  the  presence  of  pyrexia. 

7.  Serous  inflammations.— Peritonitis  is  a 
very  rare  complication,  described  chiefly  by 
French  writers.  Rheumatic  'orchitis,'  or  in- 
flammation of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  is  occasionally 
met  with.  Rheumatic  pleurisy  and  meningitis 
have  been  already  referred  to. 

8.  Q-out. — When  acute  rheumatism  attacks 
a  subject  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  its  symptoms 
may  be  considerably  modified.  'The  pain,  swell- 
ing, and  selection,  of  particular  joints  have  all  a 
gouty  character  more  or  less ;  and  whilst  the 
disease  is  more  amenable  to  treatment  directed 
against  the  gout,  it  has  possibly  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  lapse  into  u,  chronic  affection  of  the 
smaller  joints. 

9.  Scarlatina. — Scarlatina  may  make  its  ap- 
pearance at  any  period  during  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism.  The  concurrence  of  the  two  dis- 
cises  may  occasionally  be  accidental;  possibly 
they  mutually  predispose  to  each  other,  by 
lowering  the  general  health  and  increasing  the 
liability  to  chill;  whilst  some  authorities  hold 
that  many  of  the  ordinary  complications  of  scar- 
latina, as  well  as  the  arthritis,  are  essentially  rheu- 
matic, such  as  serous  inflammations  and  nephri- 
tis. The  occurrence  of  rheumatism  as  a  com- 
plication of  scarlatina  is  discussed  elsewhere. 
See  SoAHLET  Fbvbb. 

DiAQNusis. — Although  acute  rheumatism  can 
generally,  be  easily  recognised,  its  diagnosis  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  di£Sculty. 

In  the  stage  of  invasion,  it  is  most  readily  con- 
founded with  the  acute  specific  fevers,  including 
influenza,  and  with  catarrh,  in  which  pyrexia  and 
aching  of  the  limbs  are  prominent  symptoms. 
If  sore-throat  be  comparatively  well-marked, 
and  the  development  of  the  joint-affection  slow, 
the  practitioner  may  be  led  to  diagnose  simple 
catarrh  instead  of  rheumatism,  aiid  to  make  light 
of  a  complaint  which  is  about  to  develop  into  a 
serious  disease.  In  every  doubtful  case  a  cer- 
tain number  of  facts  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
view,  namely,  the  history  of  the  attack;  the  pos- 
sible occurrence  of  previous  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism ;  the  family  history ;  the  absence  of  symp- 
toms characteristic  of  other  diseases,  such  as 
eruptions  or  coryza ;  the  development  of  pain  or 
tenderness  in  a  definite  joint,  and  acid  sweats; 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  discovery  of  the 
signs  of  inflammation  of  the  heart. 

In  the  second  or  declared  stage,  when  one  or 
more  joints  are  involved,  an  entirely  different 
group  of  diseases  have  to  be  diagnosed  from 
rheumatism,  namely,  gout,  '  rheumatic  arthritiu,' 
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gonorrhoea!  rheumatism,  ^yEemia,  glanders,  and 
acute  synovitis  or  arthritis  of  traumatic  or  dia- 
thetic origin.  In  doubtful  cases  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  rheumatism  must  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind,  especially  the  transient  and  erratic 
course  of  the  arthritic  symptoms,  and  the  pro- 
bable presence  of  cardiac  complications. 

Aciiie  qout  may  generally  be  diagnosed  by  the 
sudden  invasion  at  night  of  a  single  joint  — 
probably  the  great  toe,  in  a  man  of  middle  or 
advanced  age;  by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  which 
19  relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  a  characteristic 
swelling  of  the  part ;  by  the  history  of  previous 
attacks  of  the  same  description;  and  by  the 
insignificant  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance 
attending  the  arthritis.  The  discovery  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood  will  definitely  settle  the  diag- 
nosis of  gout. 

Fyismia  is  usually  associated  with  an  injury 
or  pre-existing  surgical  disease ;  and  the  fever  has 
a  markedly  remittent  character.  Bigors  are  the 
rule,  whilst  they  are  the  exception  in  rheuma- 
tism ;  the  sweats  are  distinctly  intermittent ;  the 
arthritis  is  neither  transient  nor  migratory,  but 
may  advance  to  suppuration  of  the  joints  ;  and 
the  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  and  extensive 
and  multiple  visceral  disease  shortly  supervene. 
Still  it  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  insisted  upon 
too  strongly,  that  cases  of  pyaemia  are  frequently 
mistaken  at  first  for  acute  rheumatism. 

Gonorrhceal  rheumatism  may  be  recognised  by 
being  persistent,  whether  one  or  more  joints  be 
involved;  by  the  type  and  degree  of  the  py- 
rexia ;  by  the  absence  of  cardiac  complications, 
as  a  rule;  by  the  presence  of  conjunctivitis;  and, 
most  certainly  of  all,  by  the  existence  of  a  ure- 
thral discharge. 

Eheumaiio  arthritis  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  characteristic  deformity  of  the  joints. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  see  Glandees. 

Ordinary  synovitis  is  rarely  multiple ;  is  per- 
sistent and  not  migratory;  and  has  an  appre- 
ciable cause,  whether  traumatic  or  diathetic.  See 
Joints,  Diseases  of. 

The  numerous  difficulties  which  beset  the 
diagnosis  of  sub-acute  rheumatism,  in  children 
especially,  have  already  been  sufSciently  dwelt 
upon. 

Pboqnosis. — In  a  disease  which  runs  so  un- 
certain a  course,  and  which  may  be  complicated 
by  such  a  variety  of  dangers,  the  prognosis  is 
necessarily  most  uncertain.  The  proportion  of 
fatal  oases,  and  of  cardiac  complications,  and 
the  average  duration  of  an  attack,  can  easily  be 
stated ;  but  iu  a  given  case  there  is  at  first  no 
positive  means  of  foretelling  what  course  the 
disease  will  run  in  any  one  of  these  respects. 
The  prognosis  must  be  specially  guarded  in  per- 
sons worn  out  by  mental  or  physical  overwork 
or  anxiety  ;  in  young  women  of  full  flabby  habit, 
with  tendency  to  anaemia  and  disturbance  of  the 
uterus,  stomach,  and  circulation ;  and  in  women 
after  delivery — all  subjects  in  whom  cardiac  in- 
flammation and  failure,  and  pulmonary  complica- 
tions are  to  be  apprehended.  Ill-declared, '  weak ' 
symptoms,  connected  with  the  joints;  indicating 
that  the  bodily  strength  and  power  of  resistance 
are  low,  are  less  favourable  than  well-pronounced 
'  honest '  pains  and  a  warm  sweating  skin,  which 
generally  point  to  a,  favouriible  termination  as 
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It  mast,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  risk  of  complications  in  some  degree 
increases  with  the  severity  of  the  local  symptoms. 
The  probability  of  cardiac  complications  de- 
cidedly declines  after  the  first  week,  butthepos- 
sibility  continues  as  long  as  fresh  joints  are  being 
invaded.  Rheumatism  may  be  expected  to  run 
an  exceedingly  mild  course  in  children,  but  the 
danger  of  cardiac  complications  is  very  great. 
In  old  subjects  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  disease  will  end  favourably.  The  superven- 
tion of  pulmonary  complications,  especially  in 
association  with  cardiac  disease,  or  of  hyper- 
pyrexia, should  cause  anxiety,  as  immediately 
threatening  life.  Bemote  danger  from  acute 
rheumatism  is  chiefly  to  be  estimated  by  the 
occurrence  of  heart-disease,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  same. 

Theatment. — The  difficulties  which  beset  an 
attempt  to  estimate  the  relative  and  absolute 
value  of  the  different  measures  that  have  been 
proposed  for  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism, 
may  be  said  to  be  at  present  insurmountable. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the 
number  of  carefully  observed  cases  of  any  dis- 
ease, subjected  to  a  particular  treatment,  must 
be  very  large,  before  a  safe  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  i:especljng  the  result.  The  most  favour- 
able circumstance  for  therapeutical  observa- 
tions is  manifestly  uniformity  of  the  course  of 
the  morbid  process.  This  condition  is  as  much 
as  possible  wanting  in  the  problem  before  us. 
Bheumatism  is  a  disease  of  indefinite  duration, 
of  infinite  degree  of  severity,  and  beset  with  a 
number  of  complications.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  duration  of  the  attack 
when  the  case  first  comes  under  observation. 
Lastly,  many  of  the  recorded  cases  have  been 
treated  by  such  complicated  methods,  that  it  is 
frequently  quite  impossible  to  eliminate  the  re- 
spective effects  of  the  various  drugs  administered. 
In  approaching  the  question  of  the  therapeutics  of 
acute  rheumatism  at  the  present  time,  these  facta 
cannot  be  kept  too  clearly  in' view,  for  perhaps 
no  disease  has  been  alleged  to  have  been  success- 
fully treated  by  so  many  different  remedies, 

1.  General  treatment — When  called  upon 
to  treat  a  case  of  ficnte  rheumatism,  the  prac 
titioner  must,  in  the  first  place,  make  certain 
special  arrangements  for  the  nursing  of  the 
patient.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  mensures 
proper  in  every  case  of  an  acute  febrile  disease 
which  will  probably  prove  of  some  duration,  he 
must  especially  secure  for  the  rheumatic  patient 
perfect  quiet,  extreme  gentleness  of  every  ne- 
cessary movement,  and  the  prevention  or  relief 
of  the  discomfort  attendant  on  constant  and 
profuse  perspirations.  Next  to  a  good  strong 
nurse,  and  perfect  hygienic  arrangements  of  the 
sick-room,  a  proper  bed  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  general  management  of  the  case. 
The  bed  must  be  firm ;  standing  on  a  firm 
floor;  sufficiently  narrow;  and  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  readily  accessible  from  either 
side,  and  allow  the  attendants  to  reach  any  part 
of  the  limbs  or  trunk  of  the  patient,  without 
interfering  with  the  position  and  comfort  of  the 
other  parts.  Further,  the  bed  must  be  '  made ' 
as  a  '  rheumatic  bed  ; '  that  is,  a  pairof  blanksta 
must  be  placed  between  the  sheets — the  one 
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over,  the  other  under  the  patient,  so  as  to 
tbiorb  the  profuse  sweat,  and  diminish  the  risk 
of  chill  from  dampness  of  the  linen.  The 
patient  should  be  furnished  vith  a  long  flannel 
bed-gown,  made  to  fasten  with  tapes  down  the 
front  and  along  the  arms,  so  that  the  che^t  or 
any  joint  may  be  reached  wiih  the  least  possible 
disturbance.  Arrangements  must  be  made  for 
collecting  the  urine  and  stools  in  bed ;  and  the 
jisa  of  a  urinal  and  a  bed-pan,  or  a  properly 
arriknged  towel  for  these  purposes,  is  impera- 

tiTe. 

.  These  nursing  arrangements  being  completed, 
the  physician  may  turn  his  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  the  therapeutics  proper  of  the 
case.  Two  indications  have  to  be  fulfilled,  namely, 
first,, the  relief  of  local  symptoms  which  may 
be  urgent ;  and,  secondly,  the  reduction  of  the 
fever  and  the  removal  of  the  general  distress. 
An  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  these  ends  by 
lepara'e  measures,  or  by  following  some  system 
that  will  effect  both.  The  various  measures  at 
our  disposal  will  now  be  considered,  beginning 
with  those  which  are  at  once  the  most  simple, 
and  the  most  urgently  required. 

2.  Local  palliative  treatment. — iJeit-r-r-The 
most  ready  and  satisfactory  measure  of  a  local 
kind  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  is  the  application 
of  cotton-wool  to  the  rheumatic  joints,  Cotton- 
wool is  to  be  wrapped  in  some  qunntjty  around 
the  pails,  and  secured  by  a  modersitely  firm 
roller,  or  by  a  piece  of  warm  flannel  with,  the 
ends  stitched  together.  The  affected  articulation 
is  thus  at  once  kept  at  rest  and  protected  from 
cold  and  pressure ;  whilst  ]iuiform  support  is 
obtained.  The  relief  obtained  by  this  simple 
Sfrangement  is  often  remarkable.  The  joints 
should  be  carefully  sponged  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  or  warm  water  sliglitly  alkalinized 
b;  carbonate  of  soda,  beiforo  this  or  any  otliEtr 
application;  and  the  cottoUTWOQl  must  be  oa- 
casioually  changed,  especially  if  the  perspira- 
tions be  prQfuse.  Ihe  principle  of  support 
and  prevention  of  movement  is  more  thoroughly 
carried  out  iii  a  method  of  treatment  which  has 
found  more  favour  with  Continental  than  Tyith 
English  practitioners.  This  method  consists  in 
placing  the  joints  in  splints,  as  they  l^ecoine 
sffeot^;  in  bandaging  them  firmly ;  or  in  encas- 
flig  them  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  results  are  said 
tol)e  very  satisfactory;  the  pain  being  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  fever  tailing,  and  the  course 
of  thp  disease  essentially  shortened. 

Amdynes. — When  the  pain  is  severe,  and  relief 
ianotto  be  obtained  by  simple  rest  and  protec- 
tion, anodynes  may  be  applied  to  the  rheumatic 
joints.  Opium  in  any  of  its  ordinary  forms,  bella- 
donna and  its  allies,  and  other  familiaranodynes, 
osy  severally  answer  best  in  particular  instances. 
These  sutstances  may  be  applied  on  the  surface 
ofliiit,  Bisciired 'and  supported  by  a  bandage; 
onhe  jitected  part  may  be  lightly  rubbed  or 
smeared  with  the  anodyne  preparation  in  the 
form  of  liniment,  apd  then  wrapped  in  cotton- 
wool or  flannel,  as  already  described.  Heat  is 
gmsrally  grateful  to  a.eute  rheumatic  joints,  but 
in  many  cases  it  i^felt  to  be  useless  in  the  acute 
•tage  nnless  it'be  quite  extretoe.  Thus  sinpple 
Vitm  fomentations  may  give  relief;  but  the 
Piitisot  may  urgently  demand  their  constant 


renewal,  so  that  they  may*  be  almost  scalding. 
There  are  obvious  objections  to  such  a  plan  of 
treatment.  Extreme  cold  has  been  reeommended 
by  some  authorities,  notably  Professors  Esmarch 
and  Hueter,  in  the  form  of  ice.  It  is  seldom 
used  in  this  country. 

Blisters. — A  favourite  method  of  treatment 
with  some  physicians  consists  in  the  application 
of  blisters  to  the  rheumatic  joints.  The  blisters, 
usually  of  cantharides,  are  intended  to  act  less  as 
counter-irritants  than  as  'derivatives'  or  'eva- 
cuants.'  Dr.  Herbert  Davies,  who  introduced  the 
blister-treatment  in  this  countiy.  contends  that 
the  rheumatic  poison  is  especially  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints,  and  is  actually 
separated  with  the  blister-serum,  -  and  so  re- 
moved from  the  body.  In  its  original  and  com- 
plete form,  the  blister-treatment  consists  in 
applying  a  strip  of  cantharides  plaster  near 
every  affected  joint  at  the  height  of  the  inflam- 
matory stage.  In  some  cases  the  amount  of 
blintered  surface  may  thus  be  enormous.  The 
serum  is  encouraged  to  drain  away,  and  the 
surface  heals  in  due  course.  It  has  been  claimed 
for  the  blister-treatment  that  it  relieves  the  pain, 
shortens,  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  lessens 
the  tendency  to  cardiac  complications.  Of  the 
fir.st  effect,  there  is  probably  little  doubt;  the 
oTrher  effects  are  questionable;  and  statistics 
sho^  that  other  methods  of  treatment  are  mure 
efficacious  in  these  respects.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  of  strangury,  sloughing,  and 
even  pysemia,  and  the  substitution  of  another 
form  of  severe  pain  for  that  dispelled,  must  be 
mentioned  as  objections  to  its, employment.  For 
these  and.  other  reasons,  a  modification  of  the 
blister-treatment  has  been  proposed,  probably, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  principle,  namely,  local 
blistering  when  a  stimulant  is  demanded,  in  eas^s 
attended.with  much  depression ;  when  the  joint- 
symptoms  are  unusually  severe;  when  other 
less  severe  means  have  failed ;  and  when  the 
coi^dition  threatens  to  become  chronic. 

Leeches.. — The  locil  abstraction,  of  blood  by 
means  of  leeches,  whilst  it  relieves  pain,  is  very 
rarely  called  for,  unless  the  arthritis  be  so  severe 
and  persibtent  as  to  threaten  to  lead  to  suppur- 
ation. 

EUotricity. — It  is  said  that,  in  some  cases, 
marked  relief  follows  galvanization  of  the  rheu- 
matic joints. 

Indirect  anodynes.^Cei:ia.m  lotions,  of  other 
than  direct  anodyne  properties,  have  been  re- 
commended, as  local  applications,,  to  produce 
a  specific  effect  upon ,  the  rheumatic  joints,  and 
thus  indirectly  afford  relief..  The  chief  of.  these) 
are  alkaline  solutions,  especially  solutions  of 
the  carbonates  of  potash  aud  soda,  sopped  into 
flannel  wrapped  around  the  joints.  They  may 
be  combined  with  preparations  of  opium.,  Their 
value  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

3.  Medicinal  treatment. — (a)  Alkalies. — 
Before  the  introduction  of  salicylic  acid  the 
alkalies  were  in  general  use  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism.  The  alkaline  method  consists 
in  the  internal  administration  of  sufficiently 
large  dose.s  of  certain  alkaline  salts,  such  as  the 
carbonates,  citrates,  tartrates,  and  acetates,  tv 
render  the  urine  quickly  alkaline ;  'n  maintaining 
this  reaction  as  long  as  the  rheumatic  symptoms 
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continue ;  and  in  gradually  allowing  a  neutral  or 
an  acid  reaction  to  return  by  diminishing  the  dose 
as  the  disease  declines.  It  is  claimed 'for  this 
method  that  as  the  alkalies  begin  to  exhibit  their 
action  on  the  s^'stem,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
case  becomes  more  favourable^  the  general  dis- 
tress being  alleviated,  the  temperature  falling, 
and  the  local  symptoms  relieved  ;  that  these 
favourable  effects  continue  to  become  more  and 
more  marked,  until  the  rheumatic  condition  has 
disappeared ;  that  the  average  duration  of  the 
attack  is  greatly  shortened,  not  exceeding  675 
days  in  the  acute  stage,  and  13-5  days  before 
the  disappearance  of  pain  ;  and  that  the  propor- 
tion of  complications  is  reduced  as  low  as  2  per 
cent.  only.  In  other  words,  it  is  asserted  that  in 
alkalies  a  direct  antidbte  exists  to  the  morbid 
influence  (whatever  that  may  be)  which  is  the 
essence  of  rheumatism. 

The  plan  of  administering  alkalies  varies  con- 
siderably. Some  practitioners  give  largo  and 
frequently  repeated  doses,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
speediest  possible  effect  upon  the  system ;  whilst 
others  give  a  moderate  amount,  or  otherwise 
jnodiiy  the  exhibition  of  the  salts.  Of  the  two 
plans  the  first  is  unhesitatingly  to  be  preferred. 
To  obtain  the  full  effect  of  potash  upon  the 
system,  not  less  than  half  a  drachm  of  the  bicar- 
bonate in  an  ounce  of  water  should  be  prescribed 
at  once,  either  alone  or  with  citric  acid  in  tbe 
effervescing  form ;  and  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated 
every  four  hoTirs.  An  equal  amount  of  the  ace- 
tate of  potnsh  may  be  added  to  each  dose,  if  a 
still  more  rapid  and  powerful  action  of  the  alka- 
lies be  desired.  The  urine  will  probably  become 
alkaline  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  when 
once  this  effect  has  been  obtained,  it  may  very 
easily  be  kept  up,  by  eontinuitig  the  alkalies  at 
longer  intervals,  which  maybe  fiirther  increased 
as  the  symptoms  decline.  The  effect  of  the  drags 
upon  the  patient  must  be  carefully  watched,'  and 
the  amount  and  frequency  of  the  dose  varied 
accordingly,  or  its  administration,  if  necessary, 
stopped. '  Finally,  when  the  rheumatism  is  re- 
lieved, quinine  may  be  added  to  the  alkaline 
mixture ;  and  as  convalescence  advances,  the 
potash  may  be  entirely  withdrawn.  Constipa- 
tion occurring  in  the  course  of  treatment  may  be 
relieved  by  combining  the  tartrate  of  potash  and 
eod.^  with  the  bicarbonate  instead  of  the  acetate, 
tartaric  acid  being  used  to  cause  effervescence  ; 
or  if  more  obstinate,  by  a  calomel  and  colooynth 
pill. 

The  alkaline  influence  upon  the  system  maybe 
farthar  increased,  in  a  Very  agreeable  way,  by 
supplying  the  Ordinary  effervescing  potash  or 
soda-water  as  a  drink,  either  alone,  or  combined 
with  milk,  or  with  fresh  lemon-juice._  The  pa- 
tient may  be  encouraged  to  drink  this  in  quan- 
tity, unless  there  be  Special  indications  to  the 
contrary,  such  as  cardiac  distress.  Should  there 
be  diarrhoea,  lime- water  may  be  substituted  for 
the  potash  or  soda-water.  Should  alkalies  per- 
sistently cause  purgation,  their  administration 
must  be  discontinued. 

The  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  the 
alkaline  treatment  are  chieily'two:'  first,  that  it 
is  useless — iin  objection  which  is  not  supported 
by  statistics ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  dangerous, 
an  objection  which  Only  bears  testimony  to  the 


power  of  the  means  employed,  and  suggests  that 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  exhibi- 
tion of  alkalies  should  be  overdone. 

(A)  Modified  alkaline  treatment. — A  modifica- 
tion of  the  preceding  plan  has  been  highly  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Garrod,  and  consists  in  the 
administration  of  quinine  from  the  veiy  first, 
in  combination  with  lai^g'e  doses  of  alkalies ;  as 
much  as  five  grains  of  the  alkaloid  (thus  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate)  being  given  every  four  hours. 

(e)  Symptomatic  remedies. — The  most  obvious 
general  remedies  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  are 
anodynes  and  apyretics.  So  much  benefit  follows 
the  use  of  opium  in  some  cases,  by  relieving  pain 
and  diminishing  nervous  irritability,  that  it  has 
acquired  a  reputation  even  as  a  specific.  Although 
formerly  given  in  large  and  frequent  doses,  such 
as  a  grain  every  three  or  eight  hours,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  mercury,  opium  is  now  seldom 
employed  in  acute  rheumatism,  except  in  the 
form  of  a  moderate  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  or  of 
a  morphia  draught  at  night,  to  relieve  pain  and 
induce  sleep.  For  these  purposes  it  is  employed 
by  most  practitioners,  including  those  who  adopt 
what  they  call  the  purely  expectant  method  of 
trtetment.  The  effect  of  the  opium  must  be  care- 
fully watched,  in  the  presence  of  the  many  com- 
plications which  may  possibly  arise  and  contra- 
indicate  its  use. 

Apyretics. — The  vigorous  employment  of  apy- 
retio  measures  is  unquestionably  the  method  of 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  id  greatest  repute 
at  present.  It  has  been  found  that  when  the 
temperature  is  reduced  by  these  means,  the  whole 
condition  of  the  patient  improves;  the  joint- 
symptoms  decline ;  and  the  morbid  process  being 
apparentljr  interrupted,  the  risk  of  cardiac  com- 
plications is  removed,  at  least  for  a  time.  Many 
apyretie  remedies  haVe  been  recommended,  such 
as  quinine,  tartar  emetic,  veratrum  viride,  digi- 
talis, aconite,  mercury,  and  various  dinphoreties. 
The  use  of  quinine  has  been  already  referred  to. 
At  the  present  time  reliance  is  chiefly  placed  upon 
two  powerful  remedies  of  this  class,  namely,  the 
cold  bath  or  the  wet  pack,  and  salicylic  acid. 

The  cold  bath  is  the  most  powerful  and  speedy 
method  of  reducing  the  temperature  in  acute 
rheumatism,  but  is  seldom  resorted  to  except 
in  cases  of  hyperpyrexia,  When  this  condition 
threatens,  the  cold  bath  or  the  wet  pack  is  to  be 
unhesitatingly  employed,  in  the  manner  described 
elsewhere  {see  Tempbiiatdbb).  If  the  symptoms 
be  less  urgent,  cold  sponging  of  the  trunk  may 
be  suflScient  to  reduce  the  temperature. 

The  use  of  salicylic  acid,  the  salicylates,  and 
solicin,  introduced  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  constitutes 
the  present  routine  treatment  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  the  results  obtained  from  it  are  cer- 
tainly more  favourable  than  from  any  other 
method.  Fifteen  to  23  grains  of  salicjlate  of 
soda,  20  grains  of  salicylic  aeid;  or  15  grains 
of  salicin,  are  given  every  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  the  normal, 
after  wliich  the  dose  of  the  drug  is  reduced,  so  as 
to  be  simply  suflficient  to  maintain  the  apyrexia 
for  several  days.  The  salicylates  are  best  given 
in  watery  solution,  variously  flavoured ;  salicylic 
acid  in  milk,  or  combined  with  liquor  ammoniae 
acetatis ;  and  salicin  in  wafers,  or  in  solution. 
Different  practitioners  prefer  the  differentforme 
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tf  the  active  substance ;  the  salicylate  of  soda  is 
piobalily  most  extensively  used,  being  readily 
dissolved,  whilst  salicia  is  less  liable  to  excite 
unpleasant  symptoms.  These  are  deafness  and 
noises  in  the  ears,  delirium,  caixliac  depression, 
eickness,  and  collapse.  Short  of  these  effects, 
the  salicylates  reduce  the  temperature  to  the 
normal  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  fcrty-eight 
hours,  relieve  the  pain  and  other  arthritic  symp- 
toms, and  markedly  improve  the  condition  of  the 
patient  generally ;  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and 
perhaps  the  risk  of  cardiac  complications  being 
thereby  diminished.  The  average  duration  of 
acute  symptoms  under  the  salicylates  is  about 
three  or  four  .days. 

The  principal  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  sali- 
cylates is  the  fact  that,  whilst  they  cannot  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time  in  sufficient 
doses  to  maintain  apyrexia,  without  the  risk  of 
producing  toxic  symptoms,  the  rheumatism  fre- 
quently returns  as  soon  as  their  exhibition  is 
stopped.  Thus  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  disease  has  been  checked,  the  symptoms  are 
(gain  as  severe  as  at  first,  and  the  risk  of  car- 
diac comphcations  is  again  present.  Whilst  this 
objection  is  imdoubtedly  valid,  it  is  stiU  true 
that  in  aj:6nsiderable  proportion  of  cases  no  such 
lelapse  occiu'S,  and  that  the  patients  are  there- 
fore virtually  relieved  orcuredwilhinforty-eight 
to  sixty  hours.  If  the  salicylates  fail  or  dis- 
agree, recourse  must  be  had  to  alkaline  treat- 
ment or  to  some  other  method.  Certain  practi- 
tioners combine  the  full  alkaline  method  with 
the  salicylates  fom  the  first ;  others  prescribe 
the  alkalies  in  diminished  doses.  Unfortunately 
anaemia  appears  to  be  more  marked,  and  con- 
valescence more  slow,  after  treatment  with  sali- 
tylates. 

Hmimtmiii  remedies  may  be  considered  to  be 
indicated  by  the  great  ansemia  which  accompanies, 
and  yet  more  markedly  follows,  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatisiQ.  Dr.  Bussell  Reynolds  has 
recommended  perchloride  of  iron  in  large  doses ; 
md  very  favourable  results  have  attended  its 
administration,  fprt.y-three  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
being  convalescent  in  the  first  week. 
.  Swhlic^  stimulants,  in  moderate  doses,  are 
mdicated  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  acute 
theumatism,  when  the  symptoms  are  severe  and 
pratiBcted.  Hesides  this  routine  use  of  alcohol, 
a  special  virtue  is  claimed  for  its  free  adn.inis- 
ttation,  as  in  other  fevers,  by  the  scliool  of  Todd 
aid  his  disciples,  in  preserving  the  strength  and 
relieving  the  pain.  J^andymaycertainly  be  freely 
S^ftinistered  with,, advantage  in  cases  attended 
wtli  extreme  depression,  even  to  the  amount  of 
«4  rm^per  diein,  especially  in  the  event  of  car- 
oiao  failure. 

tZbiiKs  are  indicated  dijring  convalescence ;  for 
«xample,  quinine  and  i^ou,  separately  or  com- 
biMd  either  with  alkalies  or  acJdB,,and  strych- 
wii.  .Tonics  should  npt  be  commenced  too  parly. 
W  Empirkal  remedies.— Litraon-juice  appears 
K>  have  proved  snccessful  r.jn  some  cases,  ip 
oosesflf  eightounces  orlessin  twenty-four  hours. 
Since  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  now 
Mown  10  b«  indefinite,  the  number  of  carefully 
f^ooided  cases  tteated  by  lemon-juice  is  in^uffl- 
aent  to  permit  a  trustworthy  inference  to  be 
"lawn  respecting  its  valu«.    Similar  doubto  may 


be  cast  upon  the  alleged  i  value  of  many  other 
so-called  remedies'  for  the  disease,  such  as  pro' 
pylamine  and  irimeti^lamitte,  in  4-  to  8-minim 
doses  every  two  hours ;  nitfiite  of  potash  to  the 
amount  of  an  ounce  in  the  twenty-four  hours; 
cynara  or  artichoke ;  and  the  cyanides  6i  potas- 
sium and  zinc.  CoUhicum  was  formerly  given 
extensively  in  acute  rheumatism,'  but  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  since  this  disease  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  gout.  It  may,  however,  be  given 
with  advantage  for  rheumatism  in  a  goiity 
subject,  to  relieve  pain.  Guaiacnm  is  useful  in 
subacute  lingering  cases.  Sromide  of  potassium 
has  been  tound  very  useful  in  AraeriCstn  practice, 
probably  by  relieving  pain  and  restlessniess. 
Calomel,  in  doses  of  6  to  10  or  even  20  grains, 
repeated  for  several  nights,  fdllowed  by  saline 
purgatives  in  the  morning,  was  highly  recom- 
mended in  some  cases  by  the  last  generation  of 
medical  authorities,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be 
employed  at  the  present  day.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  venesection. 

4.  lEkpectant  treatment. — Reference  must 
here  be  made  to  the  observations  of  Sir  'Wil- 
liam Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton  upon  the  course  of 
acute  rheumatism  when  treated  by  simple  rest, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  placebo.  The  comfort  of 
the  patient  is  secured  by  ordinary  means ;  and 
small  doses  of  opium  are  given  to  complete  this 
effect  when  indicated,  The  results  have  been 
remarkably  favourable,  but  less  so  than  those  of 
several  other  methods  of  treatment,  nine  days 
being  the  average  duration  of  aciite  Symptoms, 
and  the  number  of  cardiac  complications  being 
very  small. 

5.  Treatment  of  complications. — For  an 
account  of  the  treatment  of  the  complications  of 
acute  rheumatism,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
respective  articles  on  each  of  these  in  other  parts 
of  this  work  {see  Heart,  Inflammation  of ;  Ldngs, 
Inflammation  of;  FERiCAHDiuM,  Diseases  of;  &e..) 
The  plan  of  treatment  which  is  being  pursued 
for  the  rheumatism  may  have  to  be  temporarily 
suspended,  or  possibly  completely '  cfianged,  on 
the  appearance  of  any  of  these  complications. 
The  treatment  of  hyperpyrexia  is  described  in 
the  article  Hydkothekapeutics. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  requires  the  most 
careful  atteiition.  Constipiltion  must  be  relieved 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  ;  and  a  purgatiye 
sometimes  gives  remarkable  relief.  Diarrhoea 
may  be  checked  by  lime-water  or  bismuth,  or 
by  a  judicious  dose  of  castor  oil,' according  to  its 
cause.  The  surface  of  the  body  must  be  regu- 
larly sponged  with  a  very  weak  tepid  solution  of 
an  alkaline  carbonate. 

6.  Diet. — The  proper  diet  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism is  the  same  as  that  in  most  other  kinds  of 
fever.  The  patient  must  be  fed  at  short  and 
regular  intervals,  night  and  day,  with  tlie  most 
digestible  forms  of  nutritious  food ;  and  may  be 
encourage4  to  drink  milk,  or  milk  and  soda- 
water  occasionally.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  in  all  probability  the  system  is 
already  overloaded  with  the  products  pf  imper- 
fect assimilation;  and  tra.nsfor!nati9n ;  that  the 
digestive  system  is  weak  and  irritable ;  and  that 
the  heart  may  be  seriously  affected  by  tl^e  ad- 
dition of  much  fluid  or  solid  material  to  the 
blood.  As  the  acute  symptomi  decline  and  appe- 
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tite  returns,  fish,  miHt-pnddings,  and  shortly 
afterwards  chicken,  sweetbread,  and  other  'light' 
articles  of  diet  may  be  alh.wed,  and  will  be 
greatly  relished.  Meat  must  be  strictly  for- 
bidden until  every  rheumatic  symptom  has  dis- 
appeared. Thirst  is  best  relieved  in  the  acute 
stage,  an  already  stated,  by  aerated  alkaline 
•waters,  eitiier  alone  or  in  combination  with  lemon- 
juice  or  milk,  the  quantity  given  being  regulated 
by  the  practitioner,  and  accurately  recorded. 

7.  General  lifter-treatment.— The  general 
management  of  a  case  of  rheumatism  after  the 
decline  of  the  acute  symptoms  is  scarcely  less 
important  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack. The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  keep 
his  bed  for  several  days  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  joint-symptoms ;  and,  this  advice  becomes 
imperative  when  arMaa  complications  exist. 
Eest  and  comfort  of  body  and  mind  must  be  se- 
cured at  this  period,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  allowing  the  endo- 
carditic  process  which  affects  the  valves,  and 
which  probably  outlasts  tlie  articular  process, 
quietly  to  subside.  All  attempts  must  therefore 
be  avoided  at  completing  the  cure  of  acute  rheu- 
matism within  a  certain  small  number  of  days. 
Even  with  these  precautions  the  first  day  of  sit- 
ting up  generally  proves  an  anxious  time  to  the 
practitioner  in  cardiac  cases.  Iiocomotion  must 
be  forbidden  for  several  days,  and  very  gradu- 
ally permitted.  When  the  patient  is  able  to 
move  about  and  go  into  the  open  air,  the  danger 
of  a  relapse  during  the  first  weeks  must  be  care- 
fully kept  in  mind.  Sudden  and  extreme  changes 
of  temperature  are  especially  to  be  avoided ;  and 
for  this  purpope  the  patient  must  be  warmly 
clad,  and  studiously  avoid  draughts  and  expo- 
sure to  cold  in  other  forms. 

J.  MiTciTELL  Bruce. 

RHEUMATISM,  Chrqnio.— Synos.  :  Fr. 
Bhumatisme  articulaire  chronigm;  Gei.Chron- 
iacher  Rheumatiamua. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  the  joints,  of  chronic 
course;  referable  tocertainobscure  influences  of  a 
diathetic  and  climatic  nature ;  and  characterised 
by  various  degrees  of  inflammatory  and  degener- 
ative changes  in  the  articular  structures. 

MnoLooY. — The  causes  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, as  far  as  they  are  known,  are  the  saine  as 
those  of  the  acute  disease.  The  most  powerful 
predisposing  causes  are  inheritance,  previous  at- 
tacks of  acute  rheumatism,  poverty,  pliysical  and 
mental  depression,  and  laborious  occupations  en- 
tailing exposure  to  chills.  For  the  last  reason 
men  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  women. 
Chronic  rheumatism  is  most  common  in  middle 
life  or  advanced  age,  although  by  no  means  rare 
in  young  adults.  Exacerbations  of  the  sjmptoms 
are  usually  referable  to  exposure,  and  are  accord- 
ingly most  frequent  or  protracted  in  cold  wet 
weather. 

Anatomical  Chabactbhs  and  Pathologt. — A 
variety  of  anatomical  changes  niay  be  met  vrith 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  whilst  in  the  least  severe 
form  of  the  disease  no  definite  changes  in  the 
uticular  structures  can  be  discoveredi  In  one 
rariety  recurrent  hypersemia  and  effusion  are 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  synovial  structures, 
and  with  the  articular  and  periarticular  tissues 
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generally.  In  the  most  severe  cases  the  joints 
are  enlarged  and  deformed,  in  consequence  of 
anatomical  changes  which  appear  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  rheumatic  arthritis.    See  Kheu- 

MATIC   ArTHBITIS. 

This  disease  is  truly  rheumatic  in  its  nature, 
being  intimately  associated  with  acute  rheuma- 
tism. In  many  of  the  best  marked  cases  the 
pa,tient  has  previously  suffered  from  the  acute 
disease,  either  immediately  before  or  more  re- 
motely; whilst  in  other  instances  one  or  more 
acute  attacks  occur  in  the  course  of  the  chronic 
disease.  In  yet  another  group  of  cases,  a  single 
member  of  a  family  will  suffer  from  chronic 
rheumatism,  ending  in  deformity,  whilst  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are,  without  exception,  at- 
tacked with  the  acute  disease.  The  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes  are  also  identical  in  acute 
and  chronic  rheumatism.  Indeed,  in  every  par- 
ticular the  two  forms  of  affection  run  into  each 
other,  and  are  inseparably  associated. 

SyMPTOMS. — The  clinical  characters  of  chronic 
rheumatism  vary  extremely  in  different  instances. 
The  leading  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  chiefly 
two,  namely,  pain  and  stiffness  in  connection 
with  the  joints  and  associated  structures,  recur- 
nng  indefinitely  for  any  length  of  time,  aggra- 
vated by  cold  wet  weather,  and  decidedly  in- 
rreas-ed  at  night.  More  carefully  investigated, 
the  pains  are  found  to  have  their  seat  in  the 
joints,  in  the  tissues  of  the  limbs  between  the 
joints,  or  in  both.  Any  or  all  of  the  articula- 
tions may  be  affected,  but  the  site  differs  consi- 
derably in  the  different  classes  of  the  disease  to 
be  presently  described.  The  pain  is  of  a  severe, 
aching,  wearying  character,  attended  with  a 
sense  of  heaviness  and  uselessness  of  the  limb ; 
it  is  relieved  by  rubbing,  and  by  exposure  to  a 
cold  atmosphere;  and  is  increased  by  slight 
warmth.  Free  use  of  the  joint,  although  at  first 
attended  by  much  pain,  often  affords  relief; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  severe  exercise  of  the 
limbs  during  the  day  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
severe  aching  in  the  night.  The  affected  joints 
also  feel  markedly  dry  and  stiff,  and  creak  on 
movement;  but  exercise  or  rubbing  may  also 
remove  these  sensations, 

These  symptoms  may  last  indefinitely  for 
years,  either  recurring  at  intervals,  especially  in 
the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  or  being  persis- 
tent almost  day  aud  night  without  intermission. 

Such  are  the  essential  characters  of  ehronicrheu- 
matism.  Its  other  features  are  so  varialile  as  to 
permit  of  the  formation  of  several  well-defined 
classes  or  degrees  of  the  disease,  as  follows : — 

1.  Firai  degree.—  In  this  class  of  chronic  rheu- 
matic cases  the  pjiin  and  stiffness  just  described 
are  the  only  articulrj  symptoms  present.  No 
apparent  anatomical  change  is  produced,  either 
in  the  joints  or  in  the  associated  parts.  The 
subjects  of  this  form  of  the  disease  may  be  other- 
wise well,  vigorous,  and  long-lived,  in  spite  of 
the  severe  pains  by  which  their  rest  is  broken 
in  cold  wet  weather.  They  may  or  may  not  have, 
or  have  had,  aou'e  rheumatism. 

2.  Second  degree. — In  a  more  severe  form  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  the  pain  is  associated  with 
obvious  anatomical  changes;  and  the  disease 
assumes  the  character  of  a  recurrent  subacute 
rheumatism,  making  its  appearance  at  intervals 
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for  years.  The  nrtioular  phanomena  consist  of 
redness,  tenderness,  and  sinelling,  the  hands  be- 
ing the  favourite  seat  of  the  affection.  These 
cnbacute  attacks  last  for  days ;  and  leave  behind 
them  a  distinct  amount  of  swelling,  which  may 
not  hare' completely  disappeared  before  the  next 
innsion.  The  process  may  thus,  in  course  of 
time,  lead  to  considerable  enlargement,  or  even 
deformity  of  the  joints. 

i.  Third  degret. — Chronic  rheumatism  of  the 
most  marked  degree  generally  occurs  in  persons 
who  either  have  had,ormHyafterwardshave,acute 
•rheumatism;  and  is  characterised  by  recurrent 
attacks  of  severe  pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and 
hyparamia  of  one  or  more  joints,  which  lead  to 
marked  enlargement  and  deformity.  A  single 
joint  may  be  Kfected  at  first :  but  the  disease 
^ndoally  invades  the  others,  both  large  and 
■mall,  until  the  whole  articular  system  is  in- 
volved. After  some  years  the  subacute  attacks 
follow  so  closely  upon  each  other,  and  their  local 
effects  are  so  marked,  that  the  patient  is  never 
freeifrom  distressing  pain ;  and  the  joints  became 
anchylosed,  dislocated,  and  otherwise  disorgan- 
ised. At  Ijie  same  time  the  geneml  nutrition  is 
gradually  impaired;  and  the  sufferer  is  tiniBmic, 
\nisted,  and  debilitated.  Chronic  rheumatism 
of  the  most  severe  degree  thus  merges  into,  if  it 
be  not  actually  identical  with,  the  class  of  disease 
known  as '  rheumatoid '  or  '  rheumatic'  arthritis. 
Bee  Ehehmatic  Aethbitis. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  the  division 
jiut  made  of  the  leading  varieties  of  chronic 
rheumatism  into  three  groups,  according  to  its 
degree,  has  been  employed  for  the  sake  of  de- 
amption  only.  In  a  large  number  of  instances 
the  disease  possesses  certain  characters  both  of 
thefirskand  second  degrees;  whilst  it  is  evident 
that  cases  belonging  to  the  second  degree  may 
»ery  readily  advance  into  the  third. 

ConksE  AND  Tbruinations. — The  disease,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  essentially  chronic,  generally 
lasting  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual 
vhom  it  attacks,  and  leading  to  various  condi- 
tiona  of  debility  and  deformity,  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  intensity.  In  many  instances  the 
patient  is  rendered  unfit  for  work ;  and  such  cases 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
union  iniirmaries  and  other  charitabje  institu- 
tiona.  Death  as  a  direct  result  of  the  disease  is 
tare. 

C!oiipLicATioN3.^-Cardiao  disease  is  met  with 
in  B  considerable  number  of  cases  belonging  to 
the  third  or  most  severe  degree  of  chronic  rheu- 
mstism,  being  referable  to  endocarditis,  which 
complicated  the  original  acute  attack.  Dyspepr 
»ia  and  calculous  disorders  are  not  unfrequently 
Men  in  the  subjects  of  the  less  severe  forms. 
'  DuoNosis.— If  chronic  rheumatism  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  disease  from  '  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis,'  it  is  only  in  its  most  severe 
form  that  it  can  be  confounded  with  the  lat- 
ter. A  definite  history  of  acute  rheumatism ; 
the  presence  of  cardiac  disease ;  and  the  non- 
Involvement  of  such  articulations  as  the  jaw,  the 
•temo^!lavicular  joint,  and  the  spine,  are  consi- 
dered to  bo  features  which  render  probable  the 
•lagnosis  of  true  chronic  rheumatism  from  rheu- 
iwtio  arthritis.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
the  two  diseases  are  identical. 
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The  pain,  swelling,  heaviness,  weariness,  and 
weakness  associated  vrith  varix  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, sometimes  resemble  closely  the  symp- 
toms of  the  milder  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism. 
Physical  examination  at  once  removes  all  doubt, 

Pboqnosis. — The  prognosis  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism is  favourable  as  regards  life,  but  vary 
unfavourable  as  regards  cure;  patients  rarely 
losingthe  tendency  to  recurrence  of  pain  through- 
out the  whole  of  their  life.  Within  a  short  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  disease  it  will  be 
easy  to  discover  which  of  the  principal  forms  it 
is  likely  to  assume ;  and  the  prognosis  may  be 
made  accordingly. 

Tkeatuent. — The  treatment  of  chronic  rhen- 
matism  consists  in  (1)  the  relief  of  pain;  and 
(2)  the  arrest  of  the  rheumatic  tendency,  or  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  proper. 

1.  Palliative  treatment. — This  chiefly  consists 
in  counter-irritation  by  iodine  or  cantharidos;  I 
the  application  of  anodynes,  such  as  preparations 
of  opium,  belladonna,  and  chloroform;  or  friction 
with  various  stimulating  liniments,  containing 
camphor,  soap,  turpentine,  or  acetic  acid.  Regu- 
lar warm  fomentations  night  and  morning,  with 
very  warm  or  even  hot  water,  followed  by  rub- 
bing and  the  application  of  a  stimulating  lini- 
ment under  warm  rollers,  is  one  of  the  most 
elficacious  methods  of  local  treatment,  the  pains 
being  prevented  or  relieved,  and  the  stiffness  re- 
moved often  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Altogether, 
whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  pathology  of 
the  disease,  thorough  local  treatment  of  the  joints 
and  limbs  will  generally  be  attended  with  decided 
relief. 

2.  General  treatment  .—The  most  successful 
treatment,  of  the  condition  of  system  with  which 
chronic  rheumatism  is  associated,  is  removal  of 
the  patient  from  the  variable  weather  of  England, 
to  the  warm  and  settled  climate  of  sub-tropical 
or  tropical  countries.  In  the  case  of  the  poor 
this  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  and  in  them  we 
h>i  ve  recourse  to  warmth  of  clothing  and  housing, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  secured,, relief  from  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  the  most  nutritious  and  heat- 
producing  diet  that  can  be  supplied,  especially 
oils.  To  secure  these  necessary  comforts,  the 
chronic  rheumatic  poor  have  frequently  to  be 
admitted  permnne^tly  into  charitable  .  institu- 
tions. Iron  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  drugs  best 
suited  to  support  the  Bencral  health.  Courses  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  Bath,  Buxton,  and  Strath- 
peffer,  in  this  country ;  and  of  many  foreign  baths, 
such  as  Aix-les-Bains,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden,  and  Hamman  R'Irha,  prove 
invaluable  in  many  cases  to  those  who  can  afford 
to  try  them.  The  ordinary  Turkish  bath  niay 
also  afford  temporary  relief,  if  properly  employed. 
See  Rheumatic  Asthbitis, 

J.  HiTCHEix  BnucB. 

BHEUMATISM,  Gonorrhceal. — Stkon.  i 
Fr,  Arthrite  bleimorrhagique ;  Ger.  Tripperrheur 
matUmns, 

Definition. — A  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
joints  and  associated  structures,  the  essential 
nature  of  which  is  unknown,  occurring  in  the 
subjects  of  inflammatory  discharge  from  the 
genito-urinary  mucous  membranes. 

JSnoioQT. — ^Xhis  disease,  as  its  name  implies, 
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18  generally  rrforable  to  the  presence  of  gonor- 
rhoea. It  may  originate,  however,  in  any  kind 
of  inflammatory  discharge  connected  with  the 
urethra,  such  as  gouty  or  traumatic  urethritis  or 
gleet.  It  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women,  apparently  on  account  of  the  comparative 
immunity  from  gonorrhoea  of  the  female  urethra ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  affection  of  the  joints 
which  strongly  resembles  it,  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  chronic  uterine  disease,  or  in  the  puer- 
peral state.  Either  a  rheumatic  or  a  gouty  his- 
tory is  frequently  to  be  traced  in  the  patient. 
Previous  attacks  powerfully  predispose  to  the 
return  of  the  disease  on  the  recurrence  of  ure- 
thritis, even  in  a  mild  form. 

Amongst  exciting  causes  the  most  important 
appear  to  be  injury  of  a  joint,  such  as  sprain; 
and  chill  dflring  the  coarse  of  gonorrhoea. 

Persons  who  have  suffered  from  the  disease 
are  frequently  found  to  be,  and  to  have  been, 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  urethral  inflammation  ; 
excessive  sexual  intercourse  being  regularly  fol- 
lowed by  discharge  in  such  individnals. 

Akatomical  CHABACTEiis. — In  recent  cases  of 
this  disease  the  structures  connected  with  one  or 
more  of  the  articulations  are  acutely  inflamed. 
The  cavity  contains  a  variable  amount  of  serous 
effusion,  according  to  its  form  and  size;  the  knee, 
for  example,  being  considerably  distended,  whilst 
the  digital  joints  are  more  moderately  enlarged. 
The  various  component  parts  are  hypersemio  and 
swollen ;  and  the  peri-articular  structures  full  or 
even  oedematous.  In  more  advanced  cases  the 
joints  are  found  to  contain  either  sero-purulent 
or  purulent  materials;  the  cartilages  may  be 
eroded ;  and  finally  the  articulations  may  become 
completely  disorganised  or  anchylosed.  The 
cardiac  structures  are  not  affected.  The  eye  may 
present  the  ordinary  appearances  of  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis. 

Symptoms. — The  disease,  as  ordinarily  ob- 
served, commences  at  any  period  in  the  course 
of  gonorrhoea — very  frequently  within  a  week  of 
its  appearance,  but  possibly  not  until  it  has  de- 
generated into  a  slight  gleet,  or  apparently  dis- 
appeared. The  patient  is  probably  first  aware 
of  pain  in  the  loins,  or  of  swelling  and  pain  in 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  very  shortly  these  symp- 
toms involve  the  ankles.  In  other  instances  the 
knees  or  wrist-joints  suddenly  become  painful, 
tender,  and  swollen — possibly  after  strain  or 
exertion.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  is  fever- 
ish, suffering  from  malaise  and  anorexia;  the 
tongue  becomes  foul;  and  the  pain,  helplessness, 
gonorrhoea,  and,  general  illness  give  ris6  to  rest- 
lessness and  depression.  Along  with,  perhaps  even 
before,  the  articular  symptoms,  conjunctivitis 
sets  in,  affecting  one  or  both  eyes,  and  although 
of  a  well-marked  catarrhal  kind,  usually  passes 
off  in  a  few  days  with  little  or  no  treatment. 

The  physical  signs  connected  with  the  joints 
are  generally  well-marked,  the  parts  being  hy- 
persemio and  much  swollen,  both  from  intra- 
ftrtijular  effusion  aud  from  exud-ition  around. 
The  iimount  of  oedema  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand 
or  foot  when  the  neighbouring  joints  are  in- 
TOlved  by  gonorrhoea!  rhenmatism,  and  of  the 
iipper  part  of  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the 
tibia  when  the  kuee-joint  is  affected,  is  often  re- 
inarkable.  The  severity  of  the  pain  varies  much. 


At  times  it  is  great,  preventing  sleep,  especially 
as  it  is  usually  aggravated  at  night ;  in  other 
instances  it  is  extremely  slight,  and  the  con- 
dition is  then  more  chronic  in  character.    The 
pain  is  'gnawing'  or  'aching;'  according  to 
some  patients,  it  is  more  severe  before  the  swell- 
ing appears,  according  to  others  it  is  aggravated 
by  the  swelling.    An  important  feature  of  the 
pains  in  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism  is  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  not  limited   to  the  joints,  but 
involve  the   fibrous   structures,    especially  *he 
loins,  the  plantar  and  palmar  fasciae,  the  tendo 
Achillis,  and  the  sheaths  of  nerves,  such  as  the 
great  sciatic.    The  muscles,  or  their  aponeuroses, 
also  appear  to  suffer;  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  arm, 
forearm,  and  thigh  being  occasionally  complained 
of.    Frequently  indeed  the  patient  declares  that 
the  pains  are  universal.     Stiffness  is  also  felt, 
particularly  when  a  joint  or  limb  has  been  kept 
long  in  one  position.     Tenderness  varies  mum, 
like  the  other  phenomena,  being   exquisite  in 
some  instances,  and  entirely  absent  in   others. 
Portions  of  the  tendon-sheaths  may  be  found 
swollen  and  tender. 

The  heart  and  pericardium  are  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  involved. 

Such  is  the  usual  appearance  presented  by  a 
case  of  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism  within  the  first 
week  of  its  appearance.  Under  favourable  cir^ 
cumstanees  the  symptoms  may  decline;  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances  one  joint  after  another 
is  invaded  by  the  morbid  process,  whilst  those 
already  attacked  either  slowly  recover  or  con- 
tinue affected,  the  disease  being  thus  protracted 
for  several  weeks  or  even  months.  Cases  are 
met  with  in  which  all  the  joints  of  one  or  more 
limbs  are  simultaneously  affected  with  gonor- 
rhoeal  rheumatism,  and  have  been  so  affeited  for 
ten  or  sixteen  weeks ;  certain  of  the  articulations 
being  but  recently  invaded,  whilst  others  are 
slowly  recovering  from  the  attack  with  which  the 
disease  commenced.  In  this  manner  every  joint 
in  the  body  may  be  invaded,  including  the  jaw, 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulations,  and  the  spinal 
column. 

The  class  of  case  just  described  constitutes 
the  most  severe  form  of  gohofrhoeal  rheumatism. 
Happily,  in  most  instances  the  disease  is  much 
milder,  only  one  or  two  joints  being  affected, 
and  the  process  either  ending  with  a  sharp  pain- 
ful burst  of  acute  synovitis,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
lapsing  into  a  state  of  chronic  intra-articular 
effusion,  with  neither  tenderness  nor  pain. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted,  either  in  one  or 
in  many  joints,  the  constitutional  symptoms  lose 
their  acute  character.  There  is  little  or  no  py- 
rexia ;  the  appetite  is  fair ;  and  the  patient  may 
even  go  about  his  work.  But  the  health  is  gra- 
dually impaired,  the  patient  beiug  debilitated 
and  depressed ;  in  the  most  severe  cases  he  may 
be  cotnpletely  crippled,  and  reduced  to  acondition 
of  great  helplessness  and  wretchedness. 

Pathology. — Opinion  is  greatly  divided  upon 
the  essential  nature  of  gonorrhosal  rheumatism. 
Three  leading  views  may  be  mentioned.  It  is 
believed  by  some  pathologists  that  '  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism '  is  nothing  more  than  acute  or  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  associated  with  gonorrha!& 
or  other  similar  discharge.  Other  authorities 
recognise  in  the  disease  amild  form  of  pysemia. 


KHEUJ!iIATI.SM,  GONORRHCEAL. 
Ihe  source  of  infectiira  being  usually  the  urethra, 
ihe  third  view  is  perhaps  not  inconsistent  with 
either  of  the  other  two.  It  represents  gonorrhceal 
iheumitism  as  a  trophic  or  nutritive  disorder, 
due  to  reflex  disturbance;  the  urethral  inflam- 
mation affecting  primarily  certain  centres  in 
the  spinal  cord  aSid  brain,  and  the  altered  con- 
dition of  these  giving  rise  to  the  articular 
changes. 

According  to  both  the  pyaemie  and  the  trophic 
or  reflex  theory  of  gonorrhceal  rheumatism,  the 
joint-affection  may  Oi'iginato  in  a  purulent  dis- 
cliarge  from  anjr  mucous  surface,  the  urethra  in- 
dudwi.  Thus  joint-disease  has  occasionally  been 
observed  in  association  with  chronic  uterine  dis- 
bhaiiges,  dysentery,  and  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is 
beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  these  theories. 

Course,  Dokatiom,  and  Terminations, — 
The  variable  course  of  gonorrhceal  rheumatism 
has  been  already  sufficiently  indicated.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  quite  indefinite,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  days  to  many  months.  The  most 
nnfiivourable  termination  of  the  disease  is  anchy- 
losis of  tlie  joints,  with  hopeless  crippling ;  but 
this  is  rare.    It  never  proves  fatal  directly. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
turns  upon  the  existence  of  an  urethral  discharge, 
in  association  with  articular  inflammation.  The 
oeturrence  of  the  latter  in  young  male  subjects 
should  always  rousethe  suspicions  of  the  prac- 
titioner as  to  the  presence  of  gonorrhoea ;  and  he 
ought  at  once  to  ascertain,  by  careful  inspection, 
the  state  of  the  urethra,  never  acce.pting.  the 
patient's  statement  on  the  subject.  In  some 
instances  the  history  of  a  recent  gonorrhoea  may 
alons  remain.  The  previous  occurrence  of  one  or 
more  similar  attacks  in  connection  with  gonor- 
rhffia  will  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Ophthalmia  in 
association  with  subacute  articular  symptoms 
ought  immediately  to  suggest  the  presence  of 
gonorrhceal  rheumatism, 

Pbookosis. — The  prognosis  is  generally  fa- 
vourable. In  young,  healthy  subjects,  under  care- 
ful treatment,  the  disease  will  probably  shortly 
subside ;  whilst  it  will  prove  protracted  and  ob- 
mata  under  the  opposite  circumstances.  Gonor- 
rhceal rheumatism  increases  in  severity,  and  the 
prognosis  is  correspondingly  more  unfavourablei 
in  subsequpnt  attacks.  Another  point  which 
should  be  eeriously  impressed  upon  the  patient, 
hy  way  of  warning,  is  that  the  risk  of  the  recur- 
rence or  arthritis  also  increases  with  each  expo- 
sure toigonorrhoeal  infection. 

■^Tbkatmknt.  —  The  treatment  of  gonorrhceal 
rheumatism  is  still  unsatisfactory.  Whilst  some 
practitioners  endpavour  to  check  the  urethral  in- 
flammation as  speedily  as  possible,  others  strive 
toencowage  the  discharge.  The  former  plan 
appilars  to  be  the'  more  rational  and  the  more 
successful ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  gonorrhoea 
ihodd  therefore  be  persevered  with.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner  will,  however,  be  directed 
chiefly  to  the  joints.  If  the  local  symptoms  be 
Myere,  absolute  rest  is  necessary,  the  patient 
being  confined  to  bed,  and  the  affected  limb.pro^ 
tected  by  a  splint  in  such  a  waythat  applications 
""  ™  mide  to  the  joints.  Anodynes  may  be 
»ilea  for  at  first,  isuch' as  poultices',  fomentations 
—simple  or  opiated  or  a  liniment  composed  of 
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equal  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  glycerine. 
In  otiSer  instances  leeches  may  be  tried;  and 
blistering  in  others,  where  there  is  either  great 
pain,  unrelieved  by  anodynes,  or  persistent  effu- 
sion. In  subacute  cases  with  little  pain  or  gene- 
ral  disturbance,  strapping  may  be  sufficient ;  and 
in  a  more  chronic  form  of  the  disease  friction  of 
the  joint  and  moderate  exercise  may  effect  a  cure, 
for  example,  of  the  knee  by  walking. 

Internal  treatment  must  be  pursued  simul- 
taneously. In  acute  cases  free  purgation  should 
be  obtained  at  first,  and  this  should  be  followed 
by  a  course  of  alkaline  salines,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  quinine.  If  the  disease  per- 
sist, iodide  of  potsissinm  should  be  given,  com- 
bined with  alkalies  or  with  iron,  according  to 
circumstances.  In  other  cases  mercurials  effect 
a  cure,  especially  if  there  be  a  syphilitic  taint, 
which  is  not  uncommonly  the  case.  Tho  diet 
must  be  carefully  regulated  in  the  different 
stages.  In  very  chronic  cases  of  e;anorrhoeal 
Theumatism,  with  threatening  anchylobis,  the 
patient  should  be  sent  if  possible,  to  a  warm 
watering-place,  and  be  subjected  to  a  thorough 
course  of  treatment  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally.   See  Rhkuuatio  Abthritis. 

J.  MllXUKLL  Bbtice. 

KHETJMATISM,  Muaeular.— ■.»thon.:  'Ft. 
Bhumatiame  musadaird ;    Ger.   MuskelrheumOi- 

Definition. — A  disorder  connected  with  fibro- 
muscular  structures;  generally  associated  with 
the  rheumatic  diathesis ;  and  characterised  by 
local  pain  and  spasm,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
fever. 

^TiOLoaT. — Muscular  rheumatism  is  most 
frequently  observed  in  the  subjects  of  the  rheu- 
matic diathesis.  It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and 
at  all  ages ;  children  and  adults  being  specially 
liable  to  rheumatic  torticollis,  and  older  subjects 
to  lumbago  and  chronic  muscular  rheumatism  of 
the  limbs.  The  exciting  causes  are  chiefly  two ; 
first,  exposure  to  cold — above  all,  exposure  of  a 
muscular  part  to  a  '  draught '  after  exertion ; 
and  •secondly,  sprain  or  strain  of  the  fibro- 
mnscnlar  structures.  Muscular  pain,  tendernesB, 
and  spasms  are  also  common  in  the  invasion  cxf 
acute  rheumatism,  and  in  gonorrhceal  and  chronic 
articular  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Chaeacteus. — Nothing  is  known 
respecting  the  anatomical  characters  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  discoverable 
change  in  the  muscular  or  fibrous  structures. 

Symptoms. — The  disorder  usually  commences 
with  slight  febrile  disttfEbance,  possibly  accom- 
panied, by  sore-throat.'  Either  simultaneously, 
or  in  children  after  one  or  two  dnys,  pain  is 
experienced  in  the  region  of  some  definite  muscle 
or  muscular  mass,  such  as  the  sterno  mastoid  or 
the  muscles  of  the  loins ;  and  this  speedily  be- 
comes so  severe  as  to  constitute  the  leading 
symptom  of  the  attack.  The  pain  is  present 
only  when  the  affected  muscle  is  thrown  into 
action,  so  that  it  may  be  perfectly  relieved  by 
relaxation  or  rest  of  the  parts  involved.  The 
slightest  movement,  however,  frjm  the  position 
of  relief  is  instantly  attended  with  excruciating 
pain,  of  a  peculiar  spasmodic  character,  which 
persists  until  relaxation  is  again  becnred.    Tht 
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constant  efibrt  to  ayoid  pain  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  and  appearance  of  scifiness,  causing  the 
intient  to  assume  cliaracteristic  attitudes  of  the 
head,  trunk,  or  limbs.  Tenderness  on  grasping 
the  muscle  is  occasionally  -well-marlted.  In  some 
eases  several  of  the  joints  may  be  affected  with 
pain  and  stiffness. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  muscular 
rheumatism  are  generally  those  of  mild  pyrexia. 
The  tongue  is  furred ;  the  appetite  is  impaired ; 
the  bowels  are  confined ;  the  pulse  is  somewhat 
frequent,  full,  and  soft;  and  there  is  a  feeling 
of  malaise.  In  other  instances  these  symptoms 
are  extremely  slight  or  altogether  wanting,  the 
patient  suffering  from  nothing  more  than  local 
pain.  Occasionally  there  is  catarrhal  ophthal- 
mia. 

Muscular  rheumatism  usually  persists  for 
several  days,  and  gradually  declines,  but  in  the 
milder  cases  it  may  last  for  weeks.  One  form 
of  the  disorder  is  essentially  chronic,  the  patient 
suffering  for  years  from  pain  in  various  fibro- 
,muscular  structures,  especially  ,  those  of  the 
shoulder,  arm,  thigh,  and  1^,  during  cold,  wet 
weather. 

Vakieties.^ — The  following  local  varieties  of 
muscular  rheumatism  are  recognised  by  special 
names  :^— 

1.  Muscular  torticollis. — Stnon.  :  Acute 
Wry-neck;  'tjtiff-neck';  Caput ghxtipum. — Here 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscleischiefly  involved,  but 
any  or  all  of  (he  cervical  muscles  may  be  pain- 
ful. This  form  is  most  frequently  observed  in 
young  subjects,  and  is  oft*n  markedly  recurrent. 
It  is  easily  recognised  by  the  fixed  position  of 
the  head ;  and  has  to  be  diagnosed  from  spas- 
modic torticollis,  sterno-mastoid  tumour,  sprain, 
a,nH  spinal  disease. 

2.  Pleurodynia.— The  fibro-muscular  struc- 
tures of  the  chest-wall  are  the  seat  of  rheuma- 
tism in  this  variety.  Cough  is  a  common  excite 
ing  cause  of  th«  complaint,  which  is  seen  chiefly 
in  adults.  Pain  is  complained  of  in  the  chest- 
wall,  usually  on  one  side ;  and  in  some  instances 
it  may  be  excruciating,  and  of  a  distressing  spas- 
modic character.  On  examination  it  is  tjund 
that  a  particular  intercostal  space,  or  the  origin 
of  the  pectoral  or  serratus  muscles,  is  the  seat 
of  localised  tenderness ;  and  that  every  respira- 
tory act  causes  lancinating  pain  in  the  same 
situation.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the 
affected  side  are  restrained;  but  the  ordinary 
physical  signs  of  pleural,  pulmonary,  and  cardiac 
disease  are  absent,  as  are  also  the  points  dou- 
loureux, which  characterise  intercostal  neuralgia. 
If  the  movements  of  the  corresponding  ribs  be 
restrained  by  plaster  or  bandage,  the  pain  is 
effectually  controlled.  The  direct  constitutional 
disturbance  is  generally  nob  great,  unless  sleep 
be  prevented  by  pain. , 

3.  Ijumbago.  — The  muscular  and  fibrous 
structures  of  the  loins  are  here  the  seat  of  pain, 
most  commonly  the  erector  spinse,'  less  commonly 
the  latissimus  dorsi,  or  other  smaller  muscles  in 
the  same  situation,  on  one  or  both  sides.  As  the 
muscles  of  the  back  support  the  body  in  the  erect 
position,  and  participate  in  the  various  move- 
ments of  bending  the  trunk  in  all  directions,  the 
patient  may  be  compelled  to  remain  at  absolute 
rest  in  bed.     More  frequently  he  is  able  to  go 


about,  although  with  pain,  or  in  a  stooping  atti- 
tude. The  amount  of  febrile  disturbance  is  gene- 
rally moderate. 

Lumbago  is  easily  recognised  by  the  character- 
istic muscular  pain  referred  to  the  loins,  greatly 
increased  by  bending,  straightening  the  I^k,  or 
by  turning  in  bed;  and  by  tenderness  of  the 
muscles  on  pinching,  without  acute  defined  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  as  in  abscess  or  neuralgia. 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too 
strongly,  that  careful  examination  of  the  back, 
of  the  abdomen  generally,  and  of  the  urine,  will 
alone  prevent  the  practitioner  from  falling  into 
the  not  uncommon  error  of  treating  cases  of 
serious  disease  for  simple  lumbago.  Benal  cal- 
culus, .  lumbar  abscess  connected  wiih  spinal 
caries,  perinephritis,  perityphlitis,  abdominal 
aneurism,  disease  of  the  rectum,  uterus,  or  blad- 
der, and  spinal  meningitis,  are  the  principal 
morbid  conditions  which  must  be  borne  in  mind 
and  excluded  in  every  instance,  before  the  dia- 
gnosis; is  settled.  Fain  in  the  loins  is  also  a  very 
common  accompaniment  of  affections  of  the  but- 
tock and  lower  limbs,  such  as  sciatica,  rheumatic 
affections  of  the  hip-joint,  and  perhaps  lameness 
frnni  any  cause.  It  is  also  very  frequently  met 
with  in  gonorrhceal  rheumatism. 

4.  Cephalodynia.  —  Muscular  rheumatism 
may  affect  the  scalp,  giving  rise  to  a  dull,  aching 
kind  of  headache,  on  the  brow  or  occiput,  aggra- 
vated by  movement,  and  occasionally  compli- 
cated with  tenderness  of  the  eyeballs  and  oph- 
thalmia. 

6.  Dorgodynia. — Stuck.:  Omodynia;  Scapu- 
lodynia, — These  names  are  given  to  rheumatism 
involving  the  structures  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  and  shoulders.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  persons 
much  exposed  to  the  weather ;  and  has  to  be  diag- 
nosed chiefly  from  rheumatism  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  certain  less  common  forms  of  neuralgia 
connected  with  the  upper  dorsal  nerves  and 
arms. 

6.  Abdominal  Theumatism.— Muscular  rheu- 
matism of  the  abdominal  walls  is  occasionally 
observed,  either  alone  or  in  association  with 
lumbago. 

Diagnosis. —  Speaking  generally,  muscular 
rheumatism  has  chiefly  to  be  diagnosed  from  neu- 
ralgia, and,  as  a  rule,  this  can  easily  be  done  by 
the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  latter,  the  setio- 
Ingical  relations,  and  especially  the  physical  signs. 
The  practical  diagnosis  of  the  chief  local  varieties 
has  already  been  suflScieutly  indicated. 

Peoqnosis. — The  prognosis  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism is  highly  favourable.  Under  careful 
treatment  recovery  may  be  anticipated  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  iiut  the  disorder  is  one  which 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  recur  on  exposure  to  its 
exciting  causes. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism consists  in  remedying  the  constitutional 
condition ;  and  in  relieving  the  local  pain.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  theillness,  a  hotairor 
Turkisli  bath  may  answer  both  these  indications, 
and  give  immediate  relief.  The  first  indication 
will,  however,  be  generally  best  fulfilled  by  free 
purgation;  followed  by  alkaline  salines,  such  as 
the  bicarbonate,  citrate,  or  acetate  of  potash,  and 
acetate  of  ammonia.  In  more  feeble  subject! 
quinine  may  be  given  in-  combination  with  alka- 
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lies  •  and  iodide  of  potassium    in   protiacted 
(jges.     The  diet  should  be    of   the  simplest 
character.  ,         „    ,     , 

The  best  local  treatment  consists  oi  ahsolute 
rest  of  the  affected  parts,  which  may  be  va- 
riously secured  in  different  instances  by  confine- 
ment to   bed,  by  strapping,    or    by  plasters. 
Counter-irritants  or  anodynes,  applied  locally, 
eive  great  relief,  and  for  this  purpose  either  a 
hypodermic  iiigection  of  morphia,  mustard  poul- 
tices   cupping,  warm  opiate  fumentations,  or 
various  liniments  composed  of  extract  of  bella- 
donna and  glycerine,  opium,  aconite,  or  chloroform 
and  camphor,  or  of  various  combinations  of  these, 
may  be  ordered.    Belladonna  plaster  gives  at 
once  relief  and  support  in  mild  cases.     The  con- 
tinuous galvanic  current     occasionally  dispels 
the  pain  and  stiffness  almost  immediately.    The 
affected  muscles  mast  be  kept  warm  and  care- 
fully protected  from  cold,  especially  in  torti- 
collis.   When  rheumatism  involves  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  warm  anodyne  liniments  are  the 
best  local  application. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  muscular  rheumatism,  by  wearing 
waim  woollen  clothing;  by  avoiding  exposure  to 
damp  and  draughts;  by  attending  to  the  diges- 
tion and  the  bowels;  and  by  abstaining  from 
severe,  sudden,  and  awkward  muscular  efforts. 
In  chronic  or  recurrent  cases  of  the  disorder,  the 
patient  should,  if  possible,  visit  some  tf  the 
English  or  foreign  baths  indicated  in  the  article 
on  Khecmatic  Abthbitis. 

J.  MiTCHEIX  BbUCB. 

,  HHIirOSCOPTr  QHf,  the  nose,  and  irKoirw, 
I  examine). — Synon.  :  Fr.  and  Ger.  BMtwacopie. 
11^  practitioner  is  often  called  upon  to  explore 
the  nasal  cavities,  either  with  the  fingers  or 
with  instruments.  In  proceeding  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  fossae,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  descend  lower 
than  their  bony  floor;  therefore,  after  having 
thrown  back  the  patient's  head,  the  nose  should 
be  elevated,  and  the  nostrils  dilated  by  means  of 
dressing  forceps.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  fossae  digital  examination  is  difficult,  but  a 
knowledge  of  their  anatomy  will  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  instruments;  and  the  finger  can 
be  pasaed  through  the  imouth  and  behind  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  to  explore  the  margins 
of  the  posterior  nares,  and  the  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity. 

Brbinoscopy,  or  the  optical  examination  of  the 
cnoailiE;  may  be  either  anterior  or  posterior.  An- 
terior rhinoscopy  is  simply  and  easily  conducted  by 
means  of  a  speculum,  either  in  thefoim  of  a  small 
araal-Bpeculum;  or,  better  still,  by  Thudichum's 
nasal  dilator ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  reflected 
light,  in  most  instances,  answers  be  ter  than 
direft  sunliglit.  Posterior  rhinoscopy  must  be 
employed  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  deeper  portions 
•otthe  structures,  and  of  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  nares. 

Insteoments  akd  Method.— The  instruments 
used,  and  the  method  of  examinaiioUi  are  the  same 
M  that  in  laryngoscopy  (see  Labyngospopb,  The), 
•Mepting  that  the  mouth-mirror  is  4ireoted  foi^ 
w^adsand  upwards,  and  placed  beneath  or  be- 
hind the  velum  pendulum  palati.  By  this  means, 
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not  only  the  nasal  passages  are  brought  under 
observation,  but  the  structures  iu  immediate  re- 
lation with  them. 

On  proceeding  to  make  a  rhinoscopio  examina- 
tion, the  paiient  should  be  directed  to  breathe 
through  the  nostrils  while  the  mouth  is  open,  so 
that  the  velum  may  be  flaccid,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  niirror  facilitated.  Some  patients  are 
unable  to  sustain  this  means  of  respiration,  and 
in  such  cases,  by  causing  the  emission  of  nasal 
sounds,  such  as  the  French  m,  the  velum  is 
forced  forwards  and  the  palate  drops.  The  velum 
may  be  pulled  forward  by  means  of  forceps,  but 
this  operation  is  liable  to  cause  spasmodic  action 
of  the  palatal  muscles,  and  it  may  take  a  long  time 
before  the  parts  become  accustomed  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  almost  always  necessary  to  use  a 
tongue  depressor,  as  more  room  is  obtained,  both 
for  observation  and  manipulationi  The  I  est  form 
of  hand  mirror  is  the  ordinary  laryngoscopic  one, 
with  the  glass  set  at  an  oblique,  and  not  a  right 
angle  to  the  handle ;  and  in  using  it,  and  looking 
at  the  reflection  of  the  various  structures  at  the 
back  of  the  nares  or  vault  of  the  pharynx,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  only  a  perspective  view  can 
be  obtained,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  parts. 
The  structures  which  come  under  observation 
by  the  use  of  the  rhinoscopio  mirror  aire — the 
posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula, 
the  posterior  and  part  of  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  septum  of  the  nose,  the  turbinated  bones, 
the  nasal  meatuses,  the  pharyngeal  walls  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  its  orifice,  the  vault  or  roof 
of  the  pharynx,  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  pharynx. 

The  morbid  conditions,  for  the  inspection  and 
treatment  of  which  it  may  be  requisite  to  use 
the  rhinoscope,   are   described  in   the  articles 
NosB,  Diseases  of;  and  Pharynx,  Diseases  of. 
Edward  Bellamy. 

BHOHrCHAL  FBBMITUS.— A  physical 
sign,  appreciated  by  palpation  of  the  chest, 
elicited  by  the  act  of  breathing  when  certain 
secretions  or  other  materials  are  present  in  the 
larger  air-tubes  or  in  a  cavity.  See  Physicai, 
Examination. 

KHONCHUS  (^eVxai,  I  snore). —  Ehonchi 
are  sounds  heard  on  auscultation  when  the  air- 
channels  are  partially  obstructed.  The  term  is 
restricted  by  some  authors  to  the  so-called  dry 
and  more  or  less  musical  sounds  produced  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  for  instance,  sonorous  and 
sibilant  rhonchus;  the  bubbling  and  crepitating 
sounds  in  chest-disease  being  spoken  of  as  rdles. 
By  other  authorities,  again,  all  such  sounds, 
whether  sibilant  or  crackling,  are  dfscribed 
either  as  rhonchi  or  as  r&le.s,  the  terms  being 
interchangeable.  See  Physical  Examination. 
E.  Douglas  Powell. 

EHYTHM  (pvBiihs,  a  measured  movement). 
Tho  relative  proportion  between  the  several  parts 
of  certain  actions.  In  medical  science  it  is 
generally  applied  to  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion ,  and  to  the  action  of  the  heart.  See  Physical 
Examination. 

BIBS,  Diseases  of. — See  ChbsTtWalls,  Dis- 
eases of., 
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EIOKETS  (A;-Saxon,  rlcg,  the  back).  — 
Synon.  :  Hachitis.;  Fr.  Rhachitiame ;  Qet.  Bha- 
ehitia';  Engliscie  Krankheit, 

Definition. — A  general  disease  affecting  the 
nutrition  of  the  whole  body ;  arresting  natural 
growth  and  deTelopment;  perverting  and  delay- 
ing ossification ;  retarding  dentition ;  causing  the 
bones  to  become  soft,  .ind  to  yield  to  pressure, 
and  the  muscles  and  ligaments  to  waste  ;  and  in 
many  cases  producing  alteration  of  the  brain, 
liTer,  spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands. 

^TioixjSY. — Rickets  is  the  consequence  of  slow 
impairment  of  nutrition,  and  the  caus<>s  which 
produce  it  are  principally : — bad  feeding,  foul 
air,  damp  cold  rooms,  want  of  sunlight,  want  of 
exercise,  and  want  of  cleanliness.  Of  these,  per- 
haps the  first  two  Live  the  greatest  influenr^  in 
causing  the  dispase ;  for  if  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritire  materiar  introduced  into  the  system  be 
restricted  by  an  improper  selection  of  food,  and 
if  the  oxidation  of  waste  matters  be  hindered 
by  an  insutficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  interference 
with  nutrition  is  necessarily  carried  to  a  liigh 
degree.  A  pure  bracing  air  will  by  itself  do 
much  in  counteracting  the  effects'of  an  improper 
dietary,  for  it  has  been  noticed  that  injudicious 
feeding  is  less  hurtful  in  country  places;  where 
the  air  is  dry  than  in  large  towns.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  J)artly  explained  by  the  greater 
vigour  of  the  digestive  organs  in  the  former 
case,  enabling  the  child  to  derive  nourishment 
from  food  which,  under  other  conditions,  would 
be  innutritious.  Some  children  are  affected 
more  readily  and  more  severely  by  these  causes 
than  are  others,  for  the  more  the  strength  of  the 
child  is  reduced  before  the  actual  extating  causes 
of  the  disease  come  into  play,  the  more  quickly 
does  the  patient  fall  a  victim  to  their  effects. 
Therefore,  all  influences  which  impair  the  genera) 
strength,  such  as  weakness  in  the  parents,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  child  himself,  an  attack  of  acute 
disea>e,  or  even  unusually  troublesome  dentition, 
must  be 'looked  upon  as  predisposing  causes  of  the 
disorder.  There  is  no  proof  that  rickets  is  here- 
ditary. A  tubercular  family  predisposition  ren- 
ders the  occurrence  of  rickets  unlikely.  Recently 
a  distinguished  foreign  physician  has  attempted, 
by  arguments  drawn  chiefly  from  morbid  ana- 
tomy, to  prove  rickets  to  be  invariably  a  conse- 
quence of  inherited  syphilis.  But  the  reasons  for 
rejecting  th's  hypothesis  are  overwhelming. 

Anatomical  Chabactbbs. —  The  bones  are 
affected  in  three  ways :— growth  is  retarded;  the 
spread  of  ossification  iiito  parts  still  cartilapinous 
is  interfered  with ;  and  bone  already  ossified  is 
softened..  The  growth  of  bone  is  not  completely 
arrested ;  it  rather  becomes  irregular.  There  i.-i 
considerable  development  of  the  cartilaginous 
epiphyses,  and  also  of  the  fibrous  periosteum ; 
but  these  parts  ossify  incompletely  and  slowly ; 
and  as  the  normal  increase  in  size  of  the  medullary 
cavity  contjinues  in  the  usual  way,  the  bone  comes 
gradually  toiconsist  less  and  less  of  osseous  sub- 
BtancpjStid  inore  and  more  of,  ss  yet,  unossified 
matt«r  proliferated  at  the  circumference.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  bones  become  soft,  and  not 
from  any  abnormal  absorption  of  earthy  salts 
from  bone  already  ossified.  The  process  of  cal- 
cification itselfi  besides  being  retarded,  is  ab- 
normal ;  it  has  indeed  been  described  as  rather  a 


process  of  petrifaction  than  of  true  ossification, 
On  account  of  the  softness  of  the  long  bones, 
serious  deformities  ensue,  as  will  be  afterwards 
described.  The  flat  bones  become  greatly  thick- 
ened from  proliferation  of  the  periosteum.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  at  the  edges  of  the  cranial 
bones ;  and  when  ossification  is  completed,  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  can  be  felt  to  be  prominent. 
In  parts,  however,  and  e.';pecially  in  the  occipital 
bone,  the  osseous  sutctance  becomes  thinned  in 
places  from  absorption  under  the  pressure  of  the 
growing  brain.  TLis  condition,  which  is  called 
'  craniotabes,'  can  be  detected  by  palpation.  Cal- 
cification is  very  slow  in  the  cranial  bones,  and 
the  fontanelle  often  remains  open  long  after  the 
end  of  the  second  year. 

The  liver,  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and 
k'dneys  are  sometimes  enlarged.  The  increase 
in  size  is  due,  not  to  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
growth  or  deposit  in  these  organs,  but  to  irregular 
hypertrophy  of  their  fibroid  and  epithelial  ele- 
ments, conjoined  with  a  deficiency  in  earthy  salts 
— an  alteration  analogous  to  the  changes  in  the 
bones.  The  brain  is  enlarged  from  an  increase  of 
the  neuroglia,  not  of  the  nerve-elements.  'The 
voluntary  muscles  are  small,  pale,  flabby,  and 
.soft.  Under  the  microscope  their  striae  are  seen 
to  be  indistinct.  The  urine  contains  less  urea 
and  uric  acid  than  natural,  but  more  phosphates, 
especially  phosphate  of  lime. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  the  symptomsproper 
to  rickets  are  preceded  by  others  which  indicate 
a  certain  amount  of  interference  with  the  diges- 
tive functions.  .  There  is  occasional  vomiting ; 
the  bowels  are  often  relaxed  ;  and  the  motions 
are  habitually  loose,  pasty-looking,  and  offen- 
sive. 

The  beginning  of  the  disease  is  marked  by 
profuse  sweating  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck ; 
this  is  especially  seen  if.  the  child  fall  asleep 
either  at  night  or  in  the  day.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  he  begins  to  throw  off  the  bed-clothes 
at  night.  He  will  do  this  even  in  winter,  and 
may  be' seen  lying  almost  naked  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Later  on,  it  is  noticed  that  the  child 
dislikes  to  be  touched,  and'  cries  when  danced 
about.  He  seems  to  be  generally  tender,  and 
to  tiread  movement  of  any  kind.  The  occurrence 
of  tenderness  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
characteristic  changes  in  the  bones.  The  ends 
of  the  long  bones  enlarge ;  the  flat  bones  become 
thickened  ;  and  all  the  bones  lose  their  firmness 
and  grow  softer.  These  changes  affect  the  osseous 
system  as  a  whole,  and  lead  to  serious  deformi- 
ties. If  the  child  had  been  able  to  walk,  he 
becomes  unsteady  on  his  legs,  or  even  loses  the 
power  of  walking  altogether.  He  sits  or  lies 
about ;  is  drowsy  in  the  daytime ;  and  at  night 
moves  his  head  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  so 
as  in  many  cases  to  wear  the  hair  off  the  occiput. 
The  flesh  is  soft  and  flabby ;  the  motions  remain 
loose  and  offensive ;  and  the  child  appears  to  be 
occasionally  troubled  with  abdomimll  discomfort, 
for  he  may  be  found  asleep  in  his  cot,  resting 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  with  his  head  buried 
in  the  pillow. 

The  softness  of  the  bones  causes  them  to  yield 
readilj^  to  pressure,  and  it  is  to  this  cause,  and 
nut  to  the  force  of  muscular  action,  as  was  at 
One   time  supposed,  that  the    deformities  we 
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chiefly  due.    The  long  bones  become  bent  and 

twisted.    The  direction  of  the  bending  depends' 

upon  the  direction  in  which  the  force  of  pressure 

ia  applied,  and  in  the  lower  limbs  will  therefore 

yary  according  as  to  whether  the  ch'ld  can  )r 

eannot  walk.    Sometimes,  however,  if  the  disease 

begins  before  the  child  is  able  to  support  himself 

upon  his  feet,  the  lower  limbs  may  escape  de- 

foraity  altogether.    They  are  usually  in  such 

cases  particularly  small  and  thin,  with  weak, 

Jabby  muscles,   but  the  bones   themselves  are 

straight.    Force  of  gravity  is  another  cause  of 

deformity  of  bone.    Thus,  in  the  humerus  there 

is  often  a  curve  where  the  deltoid  is  inserted : 

this  is  produced  in  great  measure  by  the  weight 

of  the  hand  and  forearm  when  the  limb  is  raised 

by  the  deltoid  musple. 

The  skull  is  elongated  from  before  backwards ; 
the  fontanelle  is  wide ;  the  sutures  are  thickened ; 
the  forehead  is  high,  square,  and  sometimes 
prominent ;  and  the  head  generally  looks  large. 
The  face,  on  the  contrary,  appears  small  out  of 
proportion  to  the  head,  for  the  growth  of  the 
fecial  hones  is  arrested.  By  palpation  of  the 
occiput  the  condition  named  ,' craniotahes '  can 
sometimes  be  detected.  It  is  an  early  symptom. 
Dentition  is  much  delayed,  and  the  teeth  when 
cut  are  deficient  in  dental  enamel,  so  thsit  they 
decay  rapidly. 

The  spine  is  curved  on  aecoimt  of  muscular 
and  Ugamentous  weakness ;  and  if  this  weakness 
be  great,  the  natural  posterior  curve  of  the  spine 
is  so  Quch  exaggerated  as  almost  to  simulate 
angular  curvature.  It  disappears,  however,  at 
once  when  the  child  is  lifted  up  by  the  shoulders. 
Someiames  the  spine  is  curved  laterally. 

The  deformity  of  the  chest  has  the  following 
chaidcters;— The  softened  ribs  sink  in  so  as 
to  present  a  groove  passing  downwards  and  out- 
wards on  each  side  of  the  sternum.  The  bottom 
of  the  groove  is  formed  more  by  the  ribs  than 
the  cartilages,  so  that  the  enlarged  ends  of  the 
libs,  looking  like  a  row  of  beads  under  the  skin, 
can  be  seen  lying  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
groove.  The  sternum  is  forced  forwards  by  this 
bending  of  the  ribs,  and  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased.  The  defor- 
mity is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air. 
In  healthy  breathing  this  pressure  is  overcome 
hy  the  resistance  of  the  thoracic  walls,  aided  by 
the  force  of  the  inspired  air.  In  the  rickety 
child  the  resistance  offered  by  the  softened  ribs 
is  greatly  reduced,  and  they  therefore  sink  in  at 
the  parts  where  they  are  least  supported.  On  ac- 
count ot  the  softened  state  of  his  ribs,  the  breathf 
ingefla  rickety  child  is  quick  and  laborious. 

:The  pelvis  is  pressed  upon  from  above  by  the 
•pine  and  the  abdominal  contents,  from  below 
l)y  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones ;  and  the  direc- 
tion of  these  forces  varies  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  child.  The  general  shape  thus  pro- 
duced 18  triangular,  and  the  pelvic  cavity  is  (rften 
gieatly  narrowed. 

A  ricketry  child  is  short  for  his  age;  for  his 
hmbs,  hesides  being  bent,  are  stunted,  growth  in 
tiiem  being  more  or  less  arrested.  His  joints  are 
iMge,  and  loose  from  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments, If  (the  disease  be  severe,  the  child  gets 
•nemic  and  wastes,  and  the  muscles  'bectme 
»«y  flabby  and  small.    His  belly  is  big,  even 


when  there  is  no  gplenio  enlargement,  li'om 
shallowness  of  pelvis  and  flatulent  accumulation. 
Such  children  give  little  trouble.  They  ar» 
quiet,  and  seldom  cry  if  left  alone.  They  are 
late  in  walking,  late  in  talking,  cut  their  teeth 
late,  and  in  nursery  phraseology  are  'back- 
Wi.rd  children.' 

CoMvijci.TioNS.^One  of  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  rickets  is  the  intense  sensitiveness  to  cold 
with  which  it  is  always  accompanied;  and  it  is  to 
chills  in  different  forms  that  a  large  proportion 
of  deaths  occurring  in  this  disease  must  be  attri- 
buted. A  catarrh  may  affect  the  chest  or  the 
belly,  and  in  either  case  the  complication  is  a 
very  dangerous  one. 

A  pulmonary  catarrh  in  a  young  child  should 
never  be  made  light  of,  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  cause  collapse  of  the  lung ;  and  if  the  child  be 
the  subject  of  rickets,  the  danger  is  really  Immi- 
nent on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  ribs. 

If  the  chill  affect  the  abdomen,  as  it  is  very 
apt  to  do,  an  intestinal  catarrh  is  set  up,  and 
unless  the  diarrhoea  be  quickly  arrested,  the 
strength  of  the  child  becomes  seriously  reduced. 
Besides  its  influence  in  increasing  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  body  to  cold,  rickets  also  heightens 
the  nervous  impressibility  of  the  child.  This 
effect  is  not  a  common  result  of  mere  weakness, 
for  in  an  ordinary  case  of  malnutrition  with 
wasting,  the  natural  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous 
system  to  external  impressions  is  impaired.  It 
must  be  therefore  looked  upon  as  a  peculiarity 
of  the  rickety  state.  Its  effects  are  seen  in  the 
attacks  of  laryngismus  stridulus  and  convulsions 
to  which  these  children  are  so  liable.  Few  cases 
of  laryngismus  occur  in  children  who  are  not  the 
subjects  of  rickets.  Such  patients  usually  have 
carpo-pedal  contractions,  and  are  liable  to  be  con- 
vulsed upon  the  very  slightest  provocation.  On 
account  of  the  backwardness  of  the  teeth  in  this 
disease,  all  nervous  derangements  are  commonly 
attributed  to  dentition ;  but  in  rickets  dentition, 
although  delayed,  is  not  necessarily  troublesome ; 
in  fact  the  teeth,  when  they  appear,  are  usually 
cut  with  singular  ease. 

Another  complication  often  met  with  in  rickets 
is  chronic  hydrocephalus :  the  excess  of  fluid  is 
however  small.  This  complication  is  often  sus- 
pected where  it  does  not  really  exist. 

-Diagnosis. — When  the  symptoms  of  rickets 
are  well  marked,  the  bony  distortions  themselves 
are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  make  the  nature 
of  the  disease  unmistakeable.  It  is,  however,  of 
great  importance  to  recognise  the  early  symptoms 
of  the  disorder,  so  that  by  prompt  treatment  we 
may  prevent  the  osseous  and  other  changes  taking 
place.  It  must  be  remembered  that  loss  of 
flesh  is  a  late  symptom,  and  that  a  rickety  chili* 
is  not  necessarily  a  thin  one.  If  an  infant  pass 
the  ninth  month  without  any  appearance  of  a 
tooth ;  if  his  wrists  enlarge ;  and  if  on  inquiry  we 
find  that  he  is  subject  to  head-sweats  at  night, 
and  likes  to  lie  naked  in  his  cot,  the  diagnosis  of 
rickets  may  be  made  without  hesitation'.^.  Weak- 
ness of  the  legs  in  a  young  child  is  often  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  parents,  and  a  medical  practitioner 
is  consulted  because  the  child  is  twelve  months  old 
and  cannot  stand.  In  these  cases  the  early  signs 
of  rickets  will  almost  certainly  be  disuovered 
Looseness  in  the  joints  is  ccmmon  In  cases  o/ 
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rickets,  vhere  Ihe  symptoms  of  the  disease  mani- 
fest themselves  at  the  end  of  the  eeoond  year. 
The  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  is  not  as  a  rule 
combined  with  mnoh  bone  deformity,  although  it 
may  be  so..  Weakness  of  the  legs  from  rickets 
is  distingjushed  from  essential^ paralysis  by  the 
fact  that,  although  there  may  be  1.0  power  of 
standing,  the ,  child  is  yet  able  to  move  his 
limbs ;  and  that  the  musdes,  although  weak,  are 
not  powerless. 

PnOQKosis.— The  duration  of  rickets  is  depen- 
dant upon  the  duration  of  the  causes  which 
produce  it.  So  long  as  the  baneful  influences 
under  which  the  disease  originated  are  in  opera- 
tion, the  morbid  processes  continue ;  but  when  a 
better  hygiene  is  adopted,  and  failing  nutrition 
is  restored,  recovery  begins. 

Whea  recovery  bikes  place,  the  symptoms  gra- 
dually become  less  intense  and  finally  disappear. 
The  enlargement  of  the  joints  greatly  diminishes, 
and  even  the  bony  distortions  ■  become  notably 
reduced,  while  the  bones  :  themselves  become 
thick  and  strong,  (xrowth,  however,  is  not  rapid^ 
and  if  the  disease  have  been  severe,  the  child  sel- 
dom reaches  the  average  height. 

When  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  it  is 
usually  through  one  of  the  complications  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Sometimesthe  child  sinl'.s 
and  dies,  apparently  worn  out  by  the  intensity 
of  the  general  disease ;  but  even  in  these  cases 
the  immediate  cause  of  d^ath  is i  usually,  as- 
phyxia, through  the  softoned  state  of,  the  ribs. 
One  cause  of  the  great  mortality  from  bron- 
chitis in  children  is  the  frequency  with  which 
that  complaint  attacks  rickety  subjects,  even  a 
mild  catarrh  being  seriously  dangerous  when  the 
ribs  are  much  softened. 

In  estimating  the  prospects  of  recovery  in  any 
particular  case,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the 
amount  of  chest-distortion  ;  and  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  disease  of  the  glandular  system. 
If  the  ribs  be  much  softened,  there  is  always 
cause  for  anxiety;  and  if  in  a, case  of  pulmonary 
catarrh  th^re  be  great  recession  of  the  lower  ribs 
in  inspiration,  the  condition  is  a  serious  one. 
The  presence  of  any  complication,  except  per- 
haps chronic  hydrocephalus,  necessarily  increases 
the  gravity  of  the  case. 

Tebatment. — As  rickets  is  the  direct  result  of 
mal-nutrifion  produced  by  the  anti-hygienic  con- 
ditions in  which  the  child  has  been  living,  our 
first  care  must  be  to  alter  these  conditions.  We 
must  see  that  the  living  rooms  are  thoroughly 
ventilated;  that  the  child  isUken  out  regularly 
into  the  open  air ;  that  he  is  warmly  dressed ;  and 
that  his  skin  is  kept  perfectly  clean  by  the 
abundant  use  of  soap  and  water.  We  must  next 
select  a  diet  for  the  patient  which  is  at  once 
sufficiently  digestible  and  nutritious.  The  term 
'digestible '  as  applied  to  diet  is  a  relative  term. 
Food  digestible  to  one  infant  is  indigestible 
to  another,  and  food  readily  digested  by  a 
child  in  his  natural  state  of  health'  becomes  'in- 
digestible to  him  when  his  ^tomai^h  is  temporarily 
weakened  by  teething  or  any  febrile  attack.  It 
is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  the  djet  should  be 
digestible ;  it  must  also  be  nutritiius.^  Children 
kept  toe  long  at  the  breast  frequently  become 
rickety  even  although  fed  at  the  same  time  upon 
other  and  suitable  food;  for  the  watery  breast- 


milk,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  their 
diet,  is  sufficient  by  its  bulk  to  satisfy  their  desire 
for  food,  without  supplying  the  required  nourish- 
ment to  the  tissues.  Rickety  children  at  the 
breast  should  at  once  be  weaned,  and  if  undet 
twelve  months  old,  should  be  fed  principally' 
upon  milk  guarded  with  liquor  calcis  saccharatus, 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  drops  to  the  bottle- 
fttl.  They  may  take  besides,  broths,  bread 
and  butter,  and  occasionally  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
lightly  boiled  61  beaten  up  with  milk.  Instead 
of  bread  and  butter,  the  milk  may  be  thickened 
for  some  mea.s  ivith  Chapman's  wheat  flour 
baked  in  an  oven  ;  but  farinaceous  food  should  be 
given  with  very  great  caution  to  these  children, 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  acid  indigestion, 
which  renders  a  starchy  diet  particularly  likely 
to  disagree.  Under  twelve  months  of  age  the 
child  can  seldom  bear  more  than  one  teaspoonful 
of  a  farinaceous  powder  twice  in  the  day.  After 
the  first  year,  strong  beef-gravy,  and  flower  of 
broccoli  stewed,  may  be  added  to  the  diet.  At 
sixteen  or  eighteen  months  old,  a  little  mutton 
may  be  given,  carefully  pounded  in  a  warm 
mortar.  A  mealy  potato  well  boiled  and 
mashed  may  be  allowed,  but  the  effect  of  all 
farinaceous  food  is  to  be  carefully  watched.  The 
presence  of  flatulent  pains  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
proper  quantity  has  been  exceeded. 

The  diet  and  general  hygienic  'arrangemefats 
having  been  regulated,  the  secondary  question  of 
drug-giving  has  to  be  considere,d.  Before  adopt- 
ing tonic  treatment,  itis  important  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  bowels.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  or  of 
rhiubarb  and  soda  should  be  given  to  cUar  away 
undigested- food,  and  afterwards  a  few  grains' 'of 
bicarbonateof  soda  withadrop  of  tincture  of  opium 
in  a  little  aromatic  water  will  soon  remove  the 
ofFensiveuess'of  the  motions.  Citrate  of  iron  may 
then  be  added  to  the  mixture,  and  the  child  should 
begin  at  once  to  take  cod-liver  oil.  The  dose  of 
the  oil  should  be  small  at  first  (m  xv—  xx)j  and 
while  it  is  being  taken,  the  motions  should'  be 
watched  for  any  appearance  of  oil  in  the  stools ; 
if  this  occur,  the  dose  is  too  large  and  must  be 
diminished.  As  convalescence  advances  other 
medicines  may  be  given ;  and  iron  wine,  quinine!;' 
decoctionof  oak  bark,  reduced  iron,  and  Parrish's 
food  are  all  useful.  So  long  as  the  previous 
directions  have  been  attended  to,  the  exact  tonic 
used  is  of  comparatively  little  moment;  but  cod- 
liver  oil  should  never  be  omitted  from  the  treat- 
ment. Lime  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
some  authors,  but  according  to  the  writer's  expe-' 
rience  is  of  little  value  unless  combined  with 
iron  as  in  Parrish's  food,  in  which  case  it  is  prot- 
bably  not  to  the  lime  that  the  benefit  is  to'be 
attributed.  It  may  once  more  be  repeated  that 
in  rickets  the  success  of  treatment  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  conscientiousness  with  which 
the  rules  relative  to  diet  and  generali  manage- 
ment have  been  carried  out ;  and  the  mother 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  child's 
recovery  depends  upon  her  own  watchfulness  and 
care.  ' 

The  bone  defohnities  can  be  preventeel  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  hindering  the  child  from  walk- 
ing while  the  bones'  are  still  soft.  The  bowing 
of  the  Ifegs  is  often  pwing-  to  the  child's  getting 
upon  his  feet  before   the    bones   have  become 
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niffloiently  consolidated  to  bear  the  -weight  of 
the  body.  In  these  cases  light  well-padded 
gplints  which  pr(\iect  below  the  feet  will  be  the 
best  safeguard.  VThen  the  ligaments  of  the  joints 
ate  loose  and  weak,  the  joints  may  be  much 
itrengthened  by  a  well-fitting  silk  elastic  sup- 
port. 

After  the  tenderness  of  the  body  has  subsided, 
tliecliild  should  be  well  shampooed,  especially 
along  the  spine,  both  morning  and  evening. 

With  regiird  to  the  complications ;  — diarrhcea 
and  pulmonary  catarrh  must  be  treated  upon 
ordinary  principles.  A  good  flannel  bandage 
veiy  much  diminishes  the  tendency  to  relaxation 
of  the  bowels,  and  is  of  further  value  in  retarding 
the  too  rapid  descent  of  tlie  diaphragm,  and  so 
in  diminishing  to  a  certain  extent  the  recession 
of  the  chest-walls  during  inspiration.  The 
nervous  complications  are  best  treated  with 
bromide  of  ammonium  or  of  potassium.  Laryngis- 
mus stridulus  is  often  cured  at  once  by  bathing 
the  whole  body  three  times  a  day  with  water  of 
the  temperature  of  60°  Fh. 

EnsTAOE  Smith. 

,  EIQIDITY  [rigidtes,  cold,  frozen,  stiff). — 
SraoN. ;  Fr.  Rigiditi;  Ger.  Starrheit. — This  term 
implies  the  existence  of  a  more  or  less  fixed  con- 
dition in  parts  that  ought  to  be  froely  movable. 
It  is  a  state  met  with  principally  in  the  limbs, 
where  it  is  dependent  upon  certain  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  joints  or  of  the  muscles,  either 
separately  or  in  combination.  It  may,  however, 
occur  in  the  trunk  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  neck, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  tetanic  or  tonic  spasms 
in  muscles,  due  to  one  or  other  of  various  causes. 
The  valves  of  the.  heart,  and  the  arteries,  when 
stiffened  by  fibrosis,  are  said  to  be  rigid.  Again 
iUsaterm  commonly  applied  to  a  condition  of  the 
'oa.uteri'  during  parturition,  in  certain  women, 
in  whom  the  orifice  of  the  womb  does  not  dilate 
coKirdinately  with  the  increase  in  force  of  .the 
uterine  contractions.  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
used  in  connection  with  the  features.  ,  Marked 
rigidity  of  a,  limb  at  this  or  that  joint ,  often 
results  from  joint-disease.  Perhaps  more  fre- 
qjiently,  however,  rigidity  in  a  limb.is  primarily 
dependent  upon .  altered  functional  or  nutritive 
conditions  of  its  muscles,  which  may  oi;  may  not 
le  associated  with  actual  paralysis  implicating 
the  same  parts. 

Numerous  cases  exist  in  which,  without  the 
existeEce  of  paralysis,  or  with  a  comparatively 
snmll  amount  of  it,  tonic  spasms  occur  in  the 
muscles  of  a  limb,  so  as  to  entail  rigidity  (see 
SfASu).  This  may  be  met  with,  for  instance,  in 
iipteria,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  some  spinal 
diseases,  more  especially  in  primary  lateral 
■derosis. 

More  frequently  still,,  however,  rigidity  is 
found  in  association  with  distinct  paralysis.  For 
■nany  years  a  distinction  has  been  made  between 
two  kinds  of  rinidity  associjited  with,  paralysis  ; 
the  one  of  which,  known  as  '  early  rigidity,'  is 
'pt  to  supervene  soon  aft«r  tta  onset  of  a  cere^ 
W  or  spinal ,  paralytic  affection ;  whilst  the 
other,  known  as  '  late  rigidity,'  comes  on  rather 
ffl.old  cases  in  which  mere  pavalysis  with  iiac: 
oaity  of  muscles  may  have  been  previously  prer 
wnt.  The  foriter  is  now  believed  in  many  eases 
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to  have  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  latter  form ; 
and  where  this  latter  becomes  well-developed,  it 
is  commonly  associated  with  a  secondary  or  with 
a  primary  sclerosis  of  the  corresponding  lateral 
column  of  the  spinal  cord,  even  thoxijih  the  initial 
paralysing  lesion  may  be  in  some  portion  of  the 
motor  tract  of  tlie  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere 
(see  Spinal  Conn,  Introduction  to  Diseases  of). 
In  early  rigidity  we  have  to  do  with  mere  func- 
tional changes  in  the  muscles,  and  the  condition 
itself  of  rigidity  is  not  constant;  it  intermits 
from  time  to  time  during  the  day,  and  commonly 
disappears  during  sleep.  But  in  Lite  rigidity, 
associated  with  extensive  secondary  degenera- 
tions in  the  spinal  cord,  the  nutrition  of  the 
nerves,  as  well  as  of  the  muscles  and  their  ten- 
dons, appears  to  suffer,  and  that,  for  the  most 
part,  in  an  irretrievable  manner.  This  more 
severe  condition  of  rigidity  is  associated  with 
actual  shortening  of  muscles  or  tendons,  and  in 
this  stage  but  little,  if  any,  difference  exists 
between  the  degree  of  rigidity  of  the  limbs  by 
night  and  by  day.  See  Motilitt,  Disorders  of. 
H.  Cbaklton  Bastian. 

BIQOB.— Stnow.  :  Shivering-fit;  Fri  Frisson; 
Ger.  Fnstanjall. 

SYM.i?TOM:s.^This  state  is  characterised  by  the 
following  phenomena : — There  is  general  shiver- 
ing, the  tremulous  movements  not  infrequently 
being  so  great  as  to  cause  chattering  of  the 
teeth.  The  face  wears  an  expression  of  great 
discomfort,  or  even  of  distress.  The  complexion, 
especially  on  the  lips  and  beneath  the  nails,  is 
blue  and  livid.  The  tongue  is  moist,  although 
thirst  is  felt.,>  The  fingers  are  shrivelled  and 
''dead;'  the  skin  dry  and  corrugated  (crutia 
aneerina) ;  and  the  cutaneous  sensibility  dimi- 
nished. The  respiration  is  quickened  and  shal- 
low. The  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  and  firm.  The 
temperature  of  the  general  surface  is  raised, 
although  a  sensation  of  cold — sometimes  of 
severe  cold— ;often  referred  to  the  back,  or  the 
abdomen,  is  present.  The,  extremities,  however, 
as  the  fing<;rs,  ears,  and  nose,  may  be  colder  than 
natural.  With  these  maybe  combined  other  symp- 
toms, such  as  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
the  special  pains  in  the  back  or  the  limbs,  which 
are  proper  to  the  different  species  of  fever ;  but 
delirium  is  rarely  present. 

Pathology  and  .ajTiOLooT. — Eigors,  are  the 
result  of  the  disturbance  of  some,  as  yet  undeter- 
mined, nervous  tract,  which,  however,  is  clearly 
connected  with,  if  not  indeed  the  same  as,  the 
great  co-ordinating  centre  in  the  medulla  for  the 
respiratory,  cardiac,  and  vascular  movements, 
and  which  must,  further,  be  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  thermotaxic  centre,  if  such  exist.  One 
of  the  exciting  causes  of  this  disturbance  may 
be  the  existence  of  some  abnormal  differences 
between  the  temperature  of  the  surface  and  that 
of  the  interior  of  the  body.  This  suggestion  of 
Liebermeister,  at  any  rate,  supplies  an  answer 
to  one  or  two  perplexing  questions.  It  enables 
US  to  understand  now  it  is  that  a  man  already  in 
the  grasp  of  a  serious  disorder,  the  temperature 
of  whpse,  body  is  raised,  and-  is  rapidly,  rising, 
has  yet  the  same  sensation  of  cold  as  a  healtliy 
man  whose  external  temperature  is  below  the 
normal,  and  whose  nervous  and  vascular  sysl«mi 
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are  merely  reacting  in  a  perfectly  natnral  man- 
ner under  one  of  the  commonest  conditions  of 
animal  life,  for  in  caih  case  the  surface  is  colder 
than  the  deeper  parts,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  cold.  It  gives  a  plausible  solution 
of  the  paradox  that  the  greater  the  absolute 
teat  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  more  acute  is 
the  sensation  of  cold;  and  it  establishes  on  a 
scientific  basis  the  empirical  belief  in  the  value 
of  rigors  as  marking  the  access  of  disease,  when 
it  is  seen  that  their  presence  is  a  proof  that 
increased  tissue-change,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
creased production  of  heat — the  very  essence  of 
fever — has  already  begun. 

The  early  diagnosis  of  fevers,  whether  idio- 
pathic or  symptomatic,  is  often  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  initial  rigors.  Putting  on  one  side  the  cases 
in  which  a  local  cause  may  be  found  to  exist, 
very  violent  rigors  occur  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  following  diseases: — Malarial  fevers, 
relapsing  f.-ver,  variola,  scarlatina,  erysipelas, 
pyaemia,  and  croupous  pneumonia.  They  are 
less  marked  in  typhus  and  enteric  fever,  pleu- 
risy, catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis.  It 
must,  however,  be  remeinbered  that,  in  apprais- 
ing the  value  of  any  nervous  symptom,  such 
as  rigors,  the  personal  factor  is  of  extreme 
importance,  and  that  general  rules  derived  from 
averages  are  here  more  than  ever  misleading,  if 
applied  indiscriminately  to  indtyiduals. 

An  additional  argumentfor  their  central  origin 
is  found  in  the  well-known  f^ict,  that  in  children 
and  in  persons  of  unstable  nervous  equilibrium 
— ^for  example,  epileptics-^convulsions  are  a  fre- 
quent result  of  the  same  causes  which  produce 
rigors  in  other  cases. 

Eigors  occur  under  the  following  conditions : — 
1.  In  health,  when  a  more  or  less  extensive  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  chilled  by  external 
cold.  Indeed  the  chilling  of  even  a  very  small 
extent  nf  skin  is  sufficient  to  produce  them.  2. 
From  irritatinn  of  a  sensory  nerve,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  some  mucous  surface. 
Thus  rigors  are  an  everyday  result  of  the  pre- 
sence of  irritating  matters  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  of  cath^terism,  and  of  the  passage  of 
biliary  or  renal  calculi.  3.  With  the  access  or 
the  exacerbation  of  some  local  disease,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  one  which  is  to  end  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pus.  Eigors  occur,  not  only  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  also  during  the  progress,  and  with 
great  'iolence  just  before  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess.  Thrombosis  in  veins  is  also  attended 
by  rigors.  The  writor  himself  once  experienced 
very  violent  rigors  in  connection  with  extensive 
thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  left  arm,  due  to 
a  prick  received  at  a  post-mortem  examination, 
although  no  suppuratioti  wliatever  took  place 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  illness.  4.  At 
the  beginning  of  idiopathic  and  symptomatic 
fevers,  that '  is,  when  the  fever  has  already 
begun,  and  the  increased  heat-production  in  the 
viscera  has  destroyed  the  natural  balance  be- 
tween the  temper;iture  of  the  interior  and  of  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

Although  for  practical  purposes  it  is  conve- 
nient to  distinguish  these  different  modes  of 
origin  of  rigors,  they  are  essentially  identical  j 
that  IS,  in  each  we  have  the  effect  of  irritation 
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of  a  certain  kind  conveyed  by  afferent  nervet  to 
some  central  tract  or  organ. 

Tbeatmemt.  —  Warm,  mildly  stimulating 
drinks  and  external  warmth  are  always  grateful 
to  the  patient,  and  perhaps  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  attack.  Tincture  of  aconite,  in  .5-minim 
doses,  has  the  reputation  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  rigors  from  local  sources  of  irritation, 
and  may  perhaps  be  useful  when  they  arise  from 
more  general  or  from  constitutional  causes. 
Nitrite  of  amyl  also  has  been  employed,  appa- 
rently with  some  measure  of  success.  But  tiia 
only  effectual  treatment  is  that  of.  the  di-seased 
condition  with  which  they  are  associated,  and 
this  can  rarely  be  begun  with  advantage 
before  the  termination  of  the  rigors  or  'cold 
stage.'  Until  that  period  has  arrived  it  is  at 
best  useless  to  attempt  any  internal  medication ; 
even  quinine  is  of  little  or  no  avail  in  this  stage 
of  malarial  fever,  and  often  seems  merely  to  ag- 
gravate the  sickness,  headache,  and  general  dis-, 
comfort,  which  are  the  usual  concomitantB  of 
rigors.  J.  Akdrkw. 

EiaOB  MORTIS  (Lat.  The  stiffness  of 
death). — Synon.  :  Fr.  BigidM  ladavirique ;  Ger. 
Todtenstarre. —  The  stiffening  of  the  muscles 
after  death,  due  to  coagulation  of  their  plasma. 
See  Death,  Signs  of. 

KIN(}\rORM.— Stmon. : Tinea;  Fr.  Teigne; 
Ger.  Bingwurm. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  the  hair-follicles 
and  hair,  of  a  circular  figure,  and  spreading  in 
the  form  of  a  ring. 

.aSrioLoar. — Eingworm  is  essentially  a  dis- 
ease of  the  nutritive  period  of  life ;  it  is'  con- 
tagious, and  sometimes  communicated'  to  the 
adult,  particularly  to  women  ;  in  the  latter  case 
appearing  on  the  unhairy  parts  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  the  chest,  and  the 
arms.  It  is  very  generally  tan?ht  and  believed 
that  the  cause  of  tinea  is  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  a  fungus-plant ;  that  the  disease 
is  propagated  by  means  of  sporules,  which  are 
accidentally  conveyed  from  one  person  to  an- 
other; and  that  the  subsequent  folliculitis  and 
other  pathological  processes  result  from  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  parasitic  fungus.  That 
the  disease  does  not  become  universal,  instead  uf 
being  sporadic,  is  explained  by  the  admission  that 
the  fpores  require  a  favourable,  that  is.  a  morbid 
soil  for  their  evolution  and  growth.  The  writer 
of  this  article  entertains,  however,  a  different 
opinion,  and  believes  that  the  folliculitis  is  con- 
sequent on  a  depressed  state  of  health  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  that  the  follicular  epithelium  is,  there- 
fore, imperfectly  developed ;  and  that  the  phyti- 
form  growth  is  a  proliferation  of  the  granular 
elements  of  the  immature  epithelial  cells  and  of 
the  hair-cells — a  degeneration,  in  fact,  of  their 
component  elements. 

Desckiptiok.— Eingworm  of  the  scalpis  recog- 
nised by  loss  of  hair  in  one  or  numerous  patches 
of  a  circular  or  oval  figure,  and  of  an  average 
diameter  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch.  The  base 
of  the  patch  is  somewhat  elevated ;  more  or  less 
papulated,  from  prominence  of  unhealthy  fol- 
licles; eo,nted  with  a  furfuraceous  dei^qnama- 
tion ;  roughened  by  the  stumps  of  hair  broken  at 
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different  lengths ;  and  flOmetimeB  coTBi'ed  -with  a 
matted  stratum  of  withered  and  discoloured  hair. 
<Ihere  is  rarely  any  redness  or  inflammation  of 
the  patches,  their  prominence  being  due  to  dis- 
tension of  the  follicles  with  d^y  epithelial  exuvise, 
md  accumulation  of  furfuraceous  desquamation. 
Occasionally,  howeveri  the  patch  is  bordered  by 
sa  inflammatory  ring,  and  the  latter  is  some- 
times surmounted  trith  minute  pustules.  Ou  the 
scalp  it  destroys  the  hair,  which  loses  colour  and 
texture,  appears  like  tow,  and  breaks  oflf  close  to 
the  follicle.  In  chronic  cases  a  peculiar  scurfi- 
ness— '  diffiise  ringworm  ' — is  the  result.  On  the 
hody  it  forms  red,  slightly  raised  rings,  which 
may  present  a  concentric  arrangement. 

Anatomicai.  Chabactebs. — A  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  epithelium  of  the  follicles  and 
of  the  hair,  detects  in  the  substance  of  both 
a  phytiform  structure,  which  is  identical  in  ap- 
pearance with  that  of  mucedinous  fungi,  consist- 
ing of  mycelium  and  sporules,  and  growing  and 
proliferating  like  a  vegetable  fungus  {see  Epi- 
phtta)  ;  and  this  parasitic  fungus  has  received 
the  name  of  trichaphytcm.  Hence,  liugworm  is 
regarded  as  a  parasitic  disease,  and  its  contagion 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sporules  of  the  epi- 
phyte, which,  it  is  presumed,  are  communicated 
from  one  child  to  another  by  the  agency  of 
combs,.brushes.  and  the  atmosphere  itself. 

The  permeation  of  the  shaft  of  the  hairs  by 
the  trichophyton  renders  them  brittle ;  they 
break  off  close  to  the  aperture  of  the  follicle; 
and  when  this  occurs  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  patch,  the  ragged  stumps  suggest  the  idea 
of  having  been  eaten  off  by  the  grub  of  a  tinea 
or  moth.  Hence  the  terms  tinea  and  ringworm 
.ipplied  to  the  disease ;  the  grub  being  presumed 
to  devour  the  hairs  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference,  and  so  to  give  rise  to  the  ring  or 
circal^. figure  of  the  patch.  Looking  to  the 
scurfiness  of  the  patches,  Willan  adopted  the 
term  porrigo  for  its  designation ;  for  example, 
porrigo  tonsurans  .and  porrigo  scutulata;  the 
latter  from  the  shield-like  figure  of  the  patches. 
Its  growth  by  the  circumference,  creeping  as  it 
were  into  the  surrounding  skin,  suggested  the 
tern  herpes  tonsurans;  and  the  discovery  by 
Grubyof a ijungus-structure  commends  the  terra 
'(hytosis  as  a  generic  title.  A  variety  of  ringworm 
is  known  as  ierKut.    SeeKsRWis. 

Pathologically,  tinea  is  a  chronic  folliculitis 
mth.some, degree  of  infiltration  of  the  skin ;  it 
IS  propagated  from  a  centre  to  neighbouring  fol- 
lides,  and  constitutes  a  thickened  disk  with 
thickened  margin.  On  the  scalp,  where  the  fol- 
licles are  large,  the  former  prevails  and  the  dis- 
ease becomes  chronic-;  whereas  on  the  non-hairy 
skin,  where  the  follicles  are  small,  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides  within  the  area,  and  travels  on- 
wards by  the  circumference.  The  folliculitis  of 
ringworm  rarely  exceeds  inpatholo^cal  manifes- 
tahou  the  production  of  a  papule  with  congested 
and  infiltrated  base ;  but  in  certain  constitiitions 
It  nay  give  rise  to  a  vesicle,  and  even  to  a  pustule ; 
the  latter  more  particularly  where  the  strumous 
mathesis  prevails.  The  more  pathognomonic 
characters  of  tinea  are  evinced  by  an  excessive 
acciunnUtion  of  laminae  of  epitheUum  within  the 
ralliclea,  and  by  a  disorganised  condition  of  the 
"•»;  the  epithelium  as  well  aa  the  hair  being 
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penetrated'  and  filled  with  the  mycelium  and 
sporules  of  the  trichophyte.  In  the  shaft  of  the 
hair  the  trichophyte  is  seen  in  the  form  of  stems 
branching  from  point  to  point,  or  rows  of  glo- 
bular sporules ;  whilst  the  envelope  of  the  hair 
is  oftentimes  composed  exclusively  of  sporules. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  ringworm  in  its 
fully  developed  state  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
The  circular  and  oval  disks,  and  stumps  of  broken 
hair,  are  pathognoraosic  of  tinea  of  the  scalp ; 
whilst  the  circular,  red,  and  elevated  rings  of 
tinea  annulata  on  the  non-hairy  skin  are  equally 
so.  Only  two  affections  approach  it  in  appear- 
ance, namely,  dry  eczema  and  area;  but  in 
eczema  capitis,  which  is  often  furfuraceous,  there 
are  no  stumps  of  broken  hairs,  the  hairs  being 
unaffected,  and  the  disease  is  more  chronic,  or 
there  may  be  a  previous  history  of  eczema,  or 
evidence  of  its  presence  on  other  regions  of  the 
body.  Alopecia  areata  or  porrigo  decalvans  ex- 
hibits a  total  loss  of  hair  on  a  smooth  spot,  with 
no  other  morbid  affection  of  the  skin  than  simple 
atrophy.    See  aim  Kebion.  . 

RioQHOSis.— The  prognosis  of  ringworm  is 
twofold : — Is  it  contagious  f  Will  it  last  long? 
To  whioh  we  must  answer  that  it  is  contagious 
wherever  that  state  of  health  exists  whioh  is 
favourable  to  its  development ;  and,  secondly, 
that  its  duration  will  be  governed  by  the  age,  as 
well  as  by  the  powers  of  constitution  of  the 
patient.  It  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  infancy 
and  never  in  the  adult ;  and,  left  to  itself,  it  has 
a  natural  tendency  towards  cure.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  sometimes  prolonged  for  several  years,  and 
may  interfere  very  seriously  with  the  education 
of'  children  afflicted  with  it ;  while,  in  general, 
it  is  kept  up  by  defective  hygienic  conditions  and 
unsuitable  diet. 

Tbbatment. — The  treatment  of  ringworm  must 
be  comtUutional  as  well  as  local :  constitutional 
to  improve  assimilation  and  nutrition ;  and  local 
to, stimulate  a  feeble  tissue  to  a  more  vigorous 
and  healthy  function.  The  constitutional  reme- 
dies must  consist  of  generous  diet,  fresh  air, 
and  exercise;  ordinary  tonics^  and  especially 
arsenic  in  nutritive  doses — for  example,  two  or 
three  minims  of  liquor  axeenicalis,  or  their  equi- 
valent of  other  arsenical  preparations,  with  the 
meals,  three  times  a  day.  The  best  local  treat- 
ment is  moderate  friction  with,  the  iodide  of  sul- 
phur ointment,  diluted  with  two-thirds  of  ben- 
zoated  lard,  night  and  morning ;  daily  brushing 
with  the  hair-brush ;  and  no  washing.  Where 
■the  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment  proves  irritating, 
the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,,  diluted  in 
similar  proportion,  may  be  substituted.  Tinea 
annulata  of  the  body  should  be  pencilled  with 
the  liniment  of  iodine  daily,  until  the  rings  are 
arrested ;  and  the  same  liniment  may  be  applied 
to  suspicious  spots  on  the  scalp,  or  as  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  the  scuta  themselves. 

The  parasitic  theory  of  the  disease  has, led  to 
the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  and  perehloride  of 
mercury  under  the  name  of '  parasiticides ' ;  but 
these  remedies  have  no  special  advantage  over 
those  already  named ;  and  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  dangerous  unless  employed  with  great 
care. 

In  the  French  school,  avulsion  of  the  hairs, 
called    'epilation,'    is  the  practice    commonly 
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adopted;  the  process  of  tearing  out  the  hair 
being  followed  by  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of 
corrosiTe  sublimate.  This  practice  brings  to 
mind  that  terrible  French  remedy  the  pitch-cap, 
and  is  utterly  unnecessary  for  cure.  See  Epi- 
PHYTic  Skiii-I)iseases;  and  Tinea. 

Erasmus  WitsoN. 

BIFFOIiDSATT;  in  the  Black  Forest, 
Germany. — ^Mixed  iron  waters.  See  Minbhal 
Wateks. 

HISXJS  SABDOWICTJS  or  SAKDONrtTS 

{rieus,  a  laugh  ;  and  sardoniua,  connected  with, 
or  caused  by,  the  herb  sardonia  or  sardoa,  that  is, 
belonging  to  Sardinia). — A  peculiar  expression 
of  the  face,  in  which  the  features  are  distorted 
by  spasm  of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  painful  grin  or  laugh.  It  is 
usually  observed  in  tetanus.     See  Tetanos. 

RODEITT  ULOEB.— Stnon.:  Fr.  Cancrmde; 
Ger.  Epithelialkrebs.-^^xAent  ulcer  must  be  re- 
cognised as  a  kind  of  tumour ;  but  its  exact  posi- 
tion amongst  other  forms  of  new  growth  is  still 
not  definitely  decided.  Hence,  in  this  work  a 
special  article  is  devoted  to  its  consideration. 
Most  authors  agree  in  classing  it  amongst  the 
epitheliomas. 

Clinioai.  Chabactebs. — Naked-eye  appeara/acee, 
A  distinguishing  feature  of  most  rodent  ulcers 
is  the  fact  that  ulceration  follows^arijMMsa  with 
Jew  growth,  the  result  being  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  lupus,  instead  of  the  formation  of  a  swelling 
or  tumour,  an  actual  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
part  occurs.  Another  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease is,  that  while  it  often  makes  its  appearance 
at  a  period  of  life  which  might  be  considered 
early  for  an  epithelioma,  it  runs  a  course  of  ex- 
treme chronicity,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  affects  the 
lymphatic  glands.  Many  cases  last  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  interfering  but  little  with  the 
general  health,  and  at  times  in  part  undergoing 
a  process  of  feeble  cicatrization.  Eodent  ulcer 
begins  as  a  pimple,  usUally  on  some  part  of  the 
face,  and  most  frequently  on  the  side  of  the  nose 
or  about  the  eye.  After  remaining  quiescent  for 
a  long  time,  perhaps  years,  ulceration  occurs,  and 
continues  to  spread  with  great  slowness,  involv- 
ing in  its  course  every  structure  that  it  meets. 
Thus  in  time  huge  caverns  are  excavated  in  the 
face ;  the  eyeball  may  be  destroyed ;  the  nose  and 
upper  jaw  may  disappear;  and,  not  unfrequently, 
if  the  disease  reach  the  forehead,  the  dura  mater 
is  exposed,  and  the  brain  is  seen  pulsating  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  appearance  of  the 
ulcer  is  characteristic:  the  surface  is  glistening, 
and  is  covered  with  very  imperfect  granulations ; 
it  has  an  uneven  level,  andis  mottled  with  yel- 
low and  red ;  the  margin  is  very  slightly  ;raised, 
and  somewhat  indurated,  has  a  purplish  pink 
colour,  and  is  often  considerably  undermined. 
The  discharge  is  thin  and  purulent.  Capillary 
hffimorrhage  not  unfrequently  occurs,  hut  more 
severe  bleeding  is  rare.  A  section  through  the 
edge  shows  the  narrow  margin  of  new  growth,  in 
which  alone  the  characteristic  structure  is  to  be 
made  out.  Death  may  occur  from  old  age  or  other 
causes  independent  of  the  disease  ;  from  an  at- 
tack of  erysipelas  or  meningitis,  or  from  maras- 
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mus  induced  by  the  constant  worry  and  dis- 


MicHoacopicAi.  Appbabances. — Many  tumours 
which  approach  somewhat  nearly  the  condition 
above  described  will  be  found  on  examination  to 
exhibit  the  structure  of  a  lobular  epithelioma 
(see  Cancer)  ;  but  the  most  typical  ones  will 
usually  exhibit  something  like  the  appearance 
represented  in  fig.  1 19,  facing  p.  204.     Beneath 
the    epidermis,    and    imbedded    in    a  varying 
amount  of  stroma,  consisting  of  more   or  less 
well-developed  fibrous  tissue,  are  large,  roundish, 
and  irregular  masses    of  densely-packed    epi- 
thelial, cells  of  small  size,   the  circumferential 
ones  taking  an  oval  shape,  while  the  deeper  ones 
are  circular.     There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  globes ;  but,  in  some  cases  which 
have  run  a  typical  course,  imperfect  nests  have 
been  found ;  the  so-called  prickle-cells  are,  as 
far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  iiever  seen.    The 
cells  are  smaller  than  those  usually  seen  in  an 
epithelioma,  and  suggest  the  origin  of  the  growth 
from  the  sweat-glands,  a  view  which  is  favoured 
by  the  fact  that  the  epithelial  masses  occasion- 
ally assume  a  more  or  less  distinctly  tubular 
arrangement.     Strenuous  advocates  are  found  in 
support  of,  and  in  opposition  to  this  theory  of  the 
primary  source  of  rodent  ulcer,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other  hypotheses,  such  as  that  it 
starts  from  the  hair^follicles  or  the   sebaceous 
glands ;  but,  in  default  of  stronger  evidence  than 
is  at  present  forthcoming,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
dogmatise  upon  the  question.  The  reader  will  find 
some  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Moore's  book  on  rodent  cancer,  in 
Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren's  monograph  on  rodent 
ulcer,  and  in  the  various  communications  to  the 
Pathological  TramacHoTia ;  but  in  German  writ- 
ings he  must  search  under  the  head  of  Epithelial 
Cancer,  to  which  class  rodent  ulcer  has  always 
been  consigned. 

Pkognosis. — The  prognosis  in  a  case  of  rodent 
ulcer  may  be  implied  from  what  has  been  said 
of  its  clinical  features. 

Teeatment. — The  obvious  treatment  is  free 
removal  by  the  knife  in  the  early  stages.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  plan  of 
removing  even  very  large  ulcers ;  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  proceeding  with  the  knife  as  far  as  pru- 
dence would  allow,  and  applying  chloride, of  zinc 
paste  to  any  parts  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  re- 
move. This  treatment  in  his  hands  and  in  that 
of  others  has  been  followed  by  very  marked 
success.  B.  J.  Godlee. 

BOISDOBF,  in  Germany.— Mixed  alkaline 
table  waters.    See  Mineral  Waters. 

HOME,  Central  Italy. — Moderately  warm, 
moist,  fairly  calm,  sedative  winter  climate. 
Mean  temperature,  winter,  46-75°  Fahr.  Prevail- 
ing winds,  S.E.  and  N.  See  Climats,  Treatment 
of  Disease  by. 

BOSALIA  (rosa,  a  rose). — A  rose-coloured 
rash ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  scarlatina  and 
rubeola,  before  these  rashes  were  clearly  differ 
entiated. 

BOSEOIiA  (rosa,  a  rose). — Stnon-.  :  Fr. 
Bosiole,  Ger.  Roseola. — This  affection,  the  name 


KOSEOLA. 

sf  which  is  derived  from  its  crimson  tint  of 
colour,  is  one  of  the  exanthemata  or  rashes 
of  the'  skin,  and  in  common  parlance  is  called 
'lose-rash.'  Ingetieral  characters  it  resembles 
I  mild  form  of  measles,  and  has  consequently 
received  the  name  of '  false  measles.' 

JJiioLOOT. — The  cause  of  this  exanthem  is 
feverish  excitement,  resulting  from  heat  and 
exhaustion ;  hence  it  is  frequently  epidemic  in 
hot  weather.  Although  allied  in  appearance  with 
measles,  it  cannot  he  regarded  as  contagious. 
Frequently  it  is  symptomatic. 

Dbsceiption. — Eoaeola  ordinarily  assumes  the 
form  of  a  punctated  rash,  more  or  less  suffused, 
but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  small  erythematous 
blotches,  which  spread  by  the  circumference 
mi  fonn.  rings.  In  the  latter  cases  it  is  only 
distinguishable  from  erythema  hy  its  roseate 
colour. 

The  exanthem  forms  part  of  a  Blight  febrile 
ittack,  attended  with  weariness,  lassitude,  nau- 
sea, and  prostration ;  and  is  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  redness  of  the  fauces,  and  sometimes 
with'swellingand  tenderness  of  the  submaxillary 
■glands  and  occasionally  of  the  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands.  The  exanthem  has  a  course  of 
four  or  iive  days  or  a  week,  and  then  disappears, 
leaving  the  patient  convalescent ;  and,  like  its 
congeners  the  exanthemata,  it  begins  with  the 
lead,  then  travels  downwards  to  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  and  is  last  perceivable  on  the  arms 
and  legs.  It  is  rarely  of  sufficient  force  to  be 
followed  by  esfoliation  of  the  epidermis. 

VisiETiES.  —  Besides  those  objective  terms 
which  liken  roseola  to  measles,  it  has  likewise 
heeu  called  after  the  seasons  when  it  commonly 
occurs,  B.  asiiva  and  if.  autumnalis.  Other 
terms,  such  as  B.  punctata,  corymboBa,  maculosa, 
^rUmlaris,  aimulata,  and  papujata  relate  to 
rerieties  of  its  pathological  characters.  An 
exanthem,  identical  in  appearance  with  idio- 
pathic roseola,  is  met  with  in  secondary  syphilis; 
the  punctated  rash  which  is  associated  with  con- 
tinued fever  is  likewise  a  roseola ;  whilst  other 
fonia,  iffhich  have  been  observed  associated  with 
variola,  vaccinia,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  cholera, 
may  be  regarded  as  erythemata  resulting  from 
venous  hyperaemia. 

SiAoirosis. — The  idiagnosis  of  roseola  has  been 
mfflciently  illustrated  by  the  above  description 
—a  punctated  rash,  corymbbid  like  measles,  but 
sometimes  orbicular  or  annulate  like  erythema  ; 
Its  special  pathognomonic  characteristic  being  its 
aimsou  or  rosd  colour. 

Phoonosis. — The  prognosis  of  roseola  is  fa- 
vourable ;  the  feverish  disturbance  subsides  in  a 
few  days  or  a  week.  The  prognosis  of  symptomatic 
cases  necessarily  varies; 

TaEATMBNT. — Rest  and  repose  together  form 
w  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  roseola. 
A  Uild  purge  may  be  necessary  to  regulate  the 
■hgestive  organs,  and  may  be  accompanied  with 
wetvescent  salines.  Locally,  the  skin  should 
pe  anointed  with  some  s'oothing  and  nn-irritat- 
'ig  oily  substance,  such  as  Xaaeline,  olive  oil,  or 
tenzoated  lard.  Erasmus  WnLsoN. 

HOSE-BASH. — A  popular  name  for  roseola. 
oee  EosBou.        :  , 

BOTHELIT. — The  German  synonym  for  m- 
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bella ;  frequently  employed  by  English  praett' 
tioners.    See  Bxibblla. 

BOUND-WOBMS.— In  respect  of  their 
form  the  various  species  of  nematoid  entozoa 
more  or  less  resemble  earth- 
worms, and,  consequently,  are 
collectively  called  roanc^ieormt; 
but  the  term  is  by  many  persons 
restricted  to  the  large  lumbricoid 
parasites  which  infest  man  and 
several  of  the  lower  animals. 

Desobiptio n. — The  human 
round-worm  (Ascaris  l-umbricoides) 
varies  much  in  size,  the  males 
measuring  from  four  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  the  females 
usually  from  nine  to  fourteen 
inches,  though  an  instance  has 
been  recorded  from  America  where 
a  female  measured  seventeen 
inches.  The  general  structure  of 
the  worm  was  long,  ago  investi- 
gated by  Cloquet,  Owen,  Dujar- 
din,  Busk;  and  others;  but  the 
most  modern  and  importantj  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  its 
anatomy  are  due  to  the  v^ritings 
of  Eberth,  Bastian,  Schneider,  and 
Leuckart.  In  the  matter  of  deve- 
lopment, the  writings  and  labours 
of  Nelson,  Thomson,  KoUifcer, 
Sleissner,  Bichter,  Davaine,  and 
Heller  are  particularly  noteworthy. 
The  precise  manner  in  which  the 
essential  act  of  fertilisation  is  ac- 
complished in  nematoids  carries 
with  it  no  practical  issue,  but  ex- 
periments with  the  mature  ova 
have  an  important  bearing  on 
questions  of  sanitation  and  infeo^ 
tion.  Verloren,  Vix,  and'  others 
have  reared  intra>-ohorional  em- 
bryos of  various  nematode  species 
in  water ;  and  the  writer  himself 
has  vratched  the  development  of 
the  eggs  oi  Ascaris  himbricoidee, 
in  fresh  water,  through  all  the 
stages  of  ydk-segmentation  up  to 
the  stage  of  an  imperfectly  organ- 
ised, coiled  embryo,  subsequently 
keeping  the  ova  alive  in  this  con- 
ditioii  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
Dr.  Davaine  pushed  the  facts  of 
development  much  further.  He 
kept  the  ova  alive  for  upwards  of 
five  years.  He  administered  some 
of  these  five-year-old  embryos  to 
rats,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  a  few  of  the  eggs  in  the 
rodents'  faeces,  with  their  con 
^'^  llmtlH^^^^^  embryos  Still  alive,  but 
des  ;m8le,witli  striving  to  escape  the  shells.  As 
exserted  spl-  a  general  result  it  may  be  said 
e^Jj^*;^™  that  the  embryos  escaped  their 
'  shells;  but  only  in  the  case  of 
those  eggs  whose  contents  had  arrived  at  an 
early  enibryorial  stage  of  growth,  did  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  experimental  animals  act  upon  the 
shells,  and  thus  liberate  the  contents  of  the  ova. 
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Of  yet  more  practical  importance  are  the  obser- 
vatioDS  of  Heller,  respecting  a  post-mortem '  find' 
made  in  May,  1872.  In  the  small  intestines  of  a 
Innatic  he'diseorered  eighteen  specimens  of  very 
young  round-worms ;  all  of  them  being  referable 
to  the  species  in  question  (:A.  lumbricoides).  They 
seyerally  measured  from  |to  ^au  inch  in  length. 
Now,  as  Heller  himself  has  pointed  out,  between 
the  embryos  as  they  appear  at  the  time  of  their 
Expulsion  from  the  egg  and  the  smallest  round- 
worms liitherto  seen  an  the  human  subjeetj  we 
haTe,a3  regards  size,  an  immense  gap  to  bridge 
over.  This  '  find '  of  Heller's,  therefore,  tends  to 
make  it  appear  almost  certain  that  the  common 
round-worm  completes  its  life-cycle  without  the 
necessity  of  having  to  pass  through  the  body  of 
any  intermediary  animal  bearer.  The  truth  of 
this  conclusion,  moreover,  is  borne  out  by  nu- 
merous facts,  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer.  In  one  instance  brought  under 
his  notice,  a  local  endemic  of  roimdworm-'hel- 
minthiasis  was  clearly  traceable  to  drinking 
water  from  a  filthy  stream,  into  which  sewage- 
deposits  flowed.  The  further  treatment  of  this 
subject,  in  reference  to  public  health,  will  be 
found  more  fully  discussed  in  the  writer's  second 
memoir  '  On  the  Dispersion  and  Vitality  of  the 
Germs  of  Entozoa,'  read  before  the  Association 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  {Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  1871,  p.  215). 
The  Ascaris  mystax  is  described  in  the  article 

ASCABIDES, 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  siiperinduced  by 
round-worms,  and  the  practical  management  of 
cases,  more,  immediately  concern  the  physician 
and  practitioner!;  but  in  England,  the  disSrdfer 
is,  speaking  relatively,  not  very  prevalent."  In 
some  countries  round-worms  in  the  human 'sub- 
ject are  extremely  frequent,  this  being  especially 
the  ease  in  tropical  regions,  as  in  India,  in 
China,  in  Central  America,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Dyce,  stiU  more  notably  in  the  Mauritius  (Medi- 
cal Gazette,  1834).  Whilst,  in  British  practice, 
we  seldom  encounter 
more  than  one,  or,  it 
may  be,  several  spe- 
cimens in  each  patient, 
it  is  no  uncommon  ex- 
perience abroad  to  en- 
counter several  scores 
in  a  single  bearer. 
Now  and  then  from 
one  to  several  hun- 
dred specimens  have 
tt».  7a.  Aiearit  myitax ;  mole  been  removed  from  a 

l&rt^^t^^^;^''^""'''  Pi-'gl"  host,  but  such 
instances  are  compa- 
ratively rare  in  England.  Marshy  and  low-lying 
grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  are 
eminently  productive  of  round-worms,  hence 
their  comparative  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
Holland,  and  in  the  lake-districts  of  Sweden. 
Dr.  Brandt,  of  Oporto,  informs  the  writer  that 
lumbricoids  are  very  common  in  Portugal,  affect- 
ing something  like  75  per  cent,  of  the  children, 
who  frequently  pass  large  numbers  by  the 
mouth  as  well  as  by  the  anus. 

Many  remarkable  phenomena  result  from  the 
pesence  of  these  large  worms  in  the  human  sub- 
ject.    Ordinarily,    the   symptoms  bear  3,  close 


resemblance  to  ^those  arising  from  thread-worms, 
but  the  results  are  commonly  of  a  graver  charac- 
ter. As  stated  in  the  writer's  published  lectures 
{Worms,  f.  113),  they  give  rise  to  colicky  and 
shooting  pains  about  the  abdomen,  followed 
generally  by  more  or  less  dyspepsia,  and  ac- 
companied with  nasal  itching,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  even  diarrhoea.  Sometimes,  also,  there  is 
cerebral  disturbance,  attended  with  general  rest- 
lessness and  convulsive  twitchings  during  sleep. 
In  severe  cases,  amaurosis,  catalepsy,  convulsions, 
erotomania,  and  death  by  enteritis  or  by  per- 
foration of  the  intestine,  have  been  known  to 
occur.  These  worms  have  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  grope  about  the  intestinal  canal,  as  if 
seeking  a  new  abode,  and  thus  it  is  that  they 
not  unfrequently  make  their  way  into  various 
and,  so  to  speak,  unsuitable  parts  of  the  body, 
where  they  cannot  thrive.  Amongst  other  strange 
situations,  they  have  .  not  unfrequently  been 
found  in  the  gall-duct,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  and  especially  in  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen.  This  habit  of  wandering  often  proves 
fatal  to  them.  Any  foreign  .solid  body  in  tha 
intestine,  with  a '  suitable  hole  in  it,  is  sure  to 
attract  their  attention,  and  to  form  a  sort  of 
worm-trap.  Thus  these  parasites  have  been 
strangled  by  metallic  buttons,  by  '  hooks  and 
eyes,'  by  an  open-topped  thimble,  and  by 
other  miscellaneous  foreign  bodies  accidentally 
or  purposely  swallowed  by  their  human 
bearers. 

Numerous  cases,  many  of  them  fatal,  have 
appeared  in  journals  during  the  last  half-century. 
The  writer's  treatises  on  Entozoa  (1864)  and 
Farasites  (1879),  as  well  as  Davaine's  Traite 
(1877),  abound  with  references  of  this  kind,  and 
since  these  books  were  published  other  notable 
cases  have  been  placed  on  record.  Amongst  fatal 
instances  occurring  in  this  country,  the  cases  by 
Blair  {Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  1861)  and 
Rogers  {Lancet,  1848)  deserve  mention.  An 
interesting  example  of  perforation  and  conse- 
quent abdominal  abscess,  followed  by  successful 
treatment,  was  also  recorded  by  Sheppard  {Bri- 
tish Medical  Journal,  1861).  A  case  veiy  similar 
to  this  has  been  orally  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  Dr.  Reginald  Pierson,  of  Leipzig,  the 
patient,  a  soldier,  having  come  under  his  care 
during  the  Franco-German  war. 

Children  appear  to  be  more  liable  to  harbour 
large  numbers  of  these  worms  than  grown  per- 
sons. Kiiohenmeister  refers  to  a  case  where  a 
child  passed  103  worms,  and  to  a  second  in- 
stance where  another  child  was  infested  by  up- 
wards of  300 ;  whilst,  in  Gilli's  yet  more  strik- 
ing case  the  child  voided  no  less  than  filO  worms 
{Giom.  d.  iSci.  Med.  di  Torino,  1843).  In  a  case 
communicated  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Mackeith, 
of  Sandhurst,  Kent,  the  patient,  a  child  of  only 
five  years,  passed  upwards  of  300  worms,  most 
of  them  having  been  expelled  in  consequence 
of  appropriate  treatment  with  santonine  and 
aloetic  mixtures.  One  of  the  specimens  mea- 
sured 15  inches  in  length.  The  sympathetic 
nervous  symptoms  are  often  most  serious.  Hy- 
steria, catalepsy,  chorea,  epileptiform  seizures, 
paralysis, '  loss  of  sight,  deafness,  mental  de- 
fects, eclamptic  fits,  convulsions,  maniacal  ex- 
citement, and  other  obscurer  phenomena,  Imve 
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been  recorded  as  due  to  the  presence  of  these 
worms.    That  these  affections  have  in  most  in- 
Btances  been  exclusively  duo  to  the  presence 
of  the  parasites,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the 
frequent  and  immediate  disappearance  of  the 
Bymptoms  folloTfing  the  expulsion  of  the  worms. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  Cooper  Eose 
for  particulars  of  a  case,  in  which  a  child  only 
fifteen  months  old  suffered  from  severe  coavul- 
sions,  the  symptoms  entirely  disappearing  after 
the  expulsion  of  upwards  of  a  score  of  these 
'.umbricoids.  Cases  of  the  most  violent  delirium, 
jnd  even  of  complete  idiocy,  have  entirely  re- 
covered upon  the  employment  of  suitable  vermi- 
fuges; whilst  in  instances  where  the  presence 
of  the  worms  has  either  been  overlooked  or 
disregarded,  a  fatal  result  has  ensued.    In  the 
standard  work  by  Davaine,  numerous  instruc- 
tive references,  with  particulars  of  the  cases,  are 
fully  recorded ;  whilst  the  writer's  introductory 
work  supplies  many  others.    In  this  connection, 
also,  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  by 
AsBist-Surg.  G-.  D.  D.  Goopta  appeared  in  the 
Indian  Medical  Gazette,  and    London  Medical 
Beeori,  187*.    Prom  observations  made  at  the 
Sispensary  at  Tangail,  he  concludes  that  lum- 
biicoid  worms  may  he   an  exciting   cause  of 
suicide.    Such  deaths  are  more  common  among 
the  Mussulmans  than  the  Hindoos.      Bound- 
worms  were  found  by  Goopta  in  twelve  out  of 
eighteen  bodies   of  suicidal  hanging,  that  is, 
',n  about  67  per  cent.    The  greater  number  of 
those  who  committed  suicide  were  of  the  age 
at  which  the  worm  is  frequent.  When,  by  reflex 
action,  the  worms  bring  on  irritation,  the  suf- 
ferers turn  peevish  and  low-spirited,  and  can 
scarcely  withstand  any  trifling  reprimand  or  cor- 
rection.   To  them  these  insignificant  causes  be- 
come so  painful,  that  they  immediately  resolve 
to  relieve  themselves  by  suicide,  the  hanging- 
method  being  generally  adopted. 

DiAGKOsis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  round-worm  is 
usually  a  very' simple  matter,  because  the  patient 
is  sure  sooner  or  k,ter  to  pass  one  or  more  para- 
sites, even  though  he  or  she  may  not  have  taken 
medicine.  In  cases  where  only  one  worm  exists 
its  presence  is  rarely  suspected,  and  in  those 
instances  where  the  existence  of  these  worms  is 
overlooked,  although  many  happen  to  be  present, 
it  often  turns  out  that  they  are  lodged  in  the  sto- 
mach instead  of  occupying  their  more  usual  seat, 
namely,  the  small  intestines.  In  all  obscure  cases 
of  dyspepsia  and  the  like,  especially  if  there  be 
colic,  it  is  well  for  the  practitioner  to  mak^  a 
micioscopic  examination  of  the  faeces.  In  cases 
of  dironio  vomiting,  especially  if  there  be  hse- 
raatemesis,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should 
be  carefully  scrutinised,  for  in  this  way,  as  the 
TOter  himself  has  found,  the  ova  of  the  lumbri- 
coids  may  be  detected,  and  the  true  nature  bf  the 
ease  will  at  once  become  apparent;  On  the  other 
lunil,  the  practitioner  should  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  lest  he  give  encouragement  to  the  notion 
of  parasitism  (so  often  erroneously  entertained 
py Hypochondriacal  subjects),  without  fully  going 
lato  the  history  and  other  particulars  of  any 
given  case. 

Tbbatjieijt. — When  once  w'e  are  satisfied  as  to 
wepresence  of  round-worms,  their  expulsionisne- 
tessary,  and,  fortunately,  not  teiy  difScnIt  of  exe- 


cution. Of  the  many  vermifflges  recommended', 
none  are  equal  to  santonine,  which  in  the  c&se  of 
children  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of 
powder,  in  doses  of  two  to  four'  grains,  mixed 
with  sugar  and  sprinkled  on  bread  and  butter, 
and  followed  by  a  saline  cathartic,  or  a  large 
spoonful  of  castor-oil.  Many  prefer  to  mix  the 
crystalline  powder  with  the  oil  itself,  or  to  com- 
bine it  with  two  or  three  grains  of  the  resin 
of  scammony.  The  plan  of  giving  the  drug  over 
night,  followed  by  a  morning  cathartic,  is  objec- 
tionable to  some  extent,  since  it  leaves  abimdaucb 
of  time  for  the  santonine  to  exert  its  physio- 
logical action,  which  is  not  the  purpose  in- 
tended. For  adults  from  five  to  ten  or  even 
fifteen  grains  are  often  employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  but  the  writer  has  seen  evil'  effects  from 
the  larger  doses,  and  considers  it  imprudent-  to 
administer  more  than  five  grains  once  a  day 
for  three  days  -  in  succession,  combined  with 
castor-oil.  If  larger  doses  are  given  the  effects 
should  be  carefully  watched,  as  this  drug  has 
been  known  to  produce  tenesmus,  spasms,  and 
even  haemorrhage.  The  writer  has  several  times 
noticed  giddiness,  with  more  or  less  mental  con- 
fusion, as  the  result  of  moderate  dosing  with 
santonine.  In  all  cases  it  is  as  weU  to  tell  the 
patient  that  vision  is  apt  to  become  tempo- 
rarily impaired;  and  that  the  daylight,  as  well 
as  all  objects  looked  at,  may  appear  yellow,  or, 
in  rarer  cases,  blue  or  green.  The  urine  almost 
always  acquires  a  deep  yellow  or  red  tinge,  which 
is'alone  sufficient  to  alarm  some  patients.  For- 
tunately- these  physiological  phenomena  quickly 
disappear.  Perhaps,  as  regards  the  employment 
of  santonine,  it  is  as  well,  in  the  civse  of  young 
persons,  to  follow  the  advice  of  Kiichenmeister, 
who  remarked  that  we  '  should  never  administer 
more  than  eight  grains  in  two  days,  divided  into 
doses  of  two  grains  each  twice  a  day.' 

Amongst  the  various  other  remedies  employed, 
aloes,  scammony,  jalap,  calomel,  sulphur,  a^d 
turpentine  hold  a  prominent  place;  but  their 
utility  as  vermifuges  is  for  the  most  part  due 
rather  to  their  drastic  properties  than  to  any 
specific  action  on  the  worms  themselves.  As  a 
lumbricifuge,  no  remedy  is  equal  to  santoniiiO, 
which,  however,  may  be  combined  with,  or  fol- 
lowed by,  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  drugs 
with  advantage.  If  santonine  and  turpentine  be 
employed,  they  should  be  combined  with  castor- 
oil.  Dr.  Pookles,  of  Holzininden,  recommends  the 
powdered  root  of  male  fern  in  conjunctioil  with 
ordinary  purgatives ;  whilst  kamala  and  kousso 
are  spoken  of  favourably  by  others.  In  doses  bf 
from  one  to  two  drachms,  the  kamala  powder 
has  proved  efllectual  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Mac- 
kinnon,Bamskill,and  Leared.  The  South  A&ican 
fern-powder,  or  'payna,'  so  much  employed  by 
the  Kaifirs  for  tape- worm,  has  also  been  recom- 
mended ;  but  its  lumbricifuge  virtues  are  probably 
inferior  to  those  of  kousso  and  male  fern,  which 
latter  drugs  ought,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  be 
employed  only  in  cases  of  taenia.  According  to 
Davaine,  the  so-called  'varec,'  or  Corsican  moss, 
which  is  procured  from  various  species  of  sea- 
weed, is  much  employed  in  France,  but  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  variable,  probably  owing  to 
adulteration.  Dr.  E.  J.  Waring  speaks  favour- 
ably of  several  Indian  remedies.    Thus  the  eet-ti 
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or  theet-tsee,  the  black  Tarnish  of  the  Burmese, 
is  said  to  be  a  most  efiScacioos  lumbricifuge,  and 
the  Burmese  also  employ  a  fungus,  or  worm- 
mushroom,,  called  thanmo,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Packman,  has  considerable  anthelmintic 
power.  The  inhabitants  of  Java,  and  the  Chinese 
li'^ng  at  Macao,  employ  a  'worm-fruit  termed 
cAy-tlum,  obtained  from  the  plant  quisqualis 
indioa.  There  is  also  a  small  annual,  vemonia 
anihelmintica,  extensively  distributed  liroughout 
Eindostan,  the  seeds  of  which,  according  to 
Waring,  are  held  in  the  highest  repute  amongst 
the  people  of  Southern  India.  Many  other  drugs 
having  drastic  and  anthelmintic  properties  are 
employed  in  Eastern  countries ;  but  of  all  the 
various  remedies  none  is  so  satisfactory  as  san- 
tonine,  combined  with  or  followed  by  purgatives, 
and  continued  for  several  days  in  succession.  See 
AscABiDEs ;  and  Luubbiciis. 

T.   S.    COBBOED. 

BOY  AT,  in  Pranoe. — Muriated  alkaline 
waters.    See  Minebai.  Waters. 

BUBBIira-  SOiriTD.— A  synonym  for  fric- 
tion-sound.    See  Physical  Examination. 

EUBEFACIEITTS  (ruber,  red,  and  facto,  I 
make). — ^A  class  of  counter-irritants  which  pro- 
duce simple  redness  of  the  skin.    See  Codhteb- 

IBBITANTS. 

BTJBELLA  (dim.  of  Biibeola). —  Synon.  : 
Rubeola  sine  catarrho ;  False  Measles ;  Qerman 
Measles  ;  Epidemic  Boseola ;  Fr.  Bougeole ;  Ger. 
EStheln. 

Definition. — A  specific  eruptive  fever,  the 
rash  appearing  during  the  first  ^y  of  the  illness, 
beginning  on  the  face  in  rose-red  spots,  extend- 
ing next  day  to  the  body  and  limbs,  subsiding 
with  the  fever  on  the  third  day,  and  not  preceded 
by  catarrh  or  followed  by  desquamation. 

.SItiology. — Propagated  by  contagion,  rubella 
occurs  in  epidemics,  often  of  limited  extent,  but 
with  sporadic  offshoots.  It  has  a  long  period  of 
incubation,  mostly  a  fortnight,  the  extremes  being 
from  six  to  twenty-one  days.  Hence  a  difBculty 
in  tracing  the  source  of  personal  infection ;  this 
is  increased  by  the  slight  and  transient  nature  of 
the  illness  allomrig  patients  to  mix  freely  with 
others.  One  attack  is  preventive  of  a  recurrence, 
but  is  not  protective  against  either  measles  or 
scarlet-fever,  nor  do  attacks  of  either  of  these 
diseases  in  any  way  modify  the  liability  to  this 
one ;  it  is  as  distinct  from  them  as  is  chicken- 
pox  from  small-pox.  During  epidemics  of  measles 
or  of  scarlet-fever  mild  and  irregular  cases  of 
both  are  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  this  ex- 
anthem  ;  well-marked  outbreaks  of  it  are  often 
attributed  to  measles,  while  slight  attacks  of 
scarlet-fever  are  miscalled  rotheln,  and  a  hybrid 
disease  imagined  which  has  no  existence.  Very 
young  infants  seem  less  susceptible  than  older 
children ;  a  child  at  the  breast  has  been  known  to 
escape  when  the  mother  and  other  children  in 
the  family  have  been  attacked.  Adults  not  un- 
frequently suffer,  as  many  persons  escape  attacks 
in  childhood;  sex  makes  no  difference.  The 
disease  is  contagious,  even  before  the  rash  is 
thrown  out,  and  it  continuei  to  be  so  for  some 
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daySj  or  it  may  be  weeks  afterwards.  Second 
attacks  are  rarer  than  in  scarlet-fever,  but  the 
rule  against  them  may  be  less  absolute  than  for 
measles.  Botheln  is  seldom  fatal ;  when  a  mor- 
tality is  reported  as  high  as  3  per  cent,  of  the 
attacks,  measles  is  present. 

Symptoms. — Slight  fulness  of  head,  heaviness, 
pain,  or  giddiness  is  felt,  with  aching  of  the  back 
or  limbs,  and  a  little  tenderness  of  the  throat,  for 
twelve  hours  or  a  day  before  the  rash  appears. 
Very  often  the  rash  is  first  seen  with  surprise,  as 
the  feeling  of  illness  has  passed  or  may  have  es- 
caped notice.  Some  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neck  is  an  early  sign,  most  marked 
in  children.  There  is  redness  of  the  fauces  and 
uvula,  less  mottled  than  in  measles,  not  so  in- 
tense as  in  scarlet  fever;  the  tonsils  are  full 
and  smooth ;  there  is  no  ulceration.  Sometimes 
an  odour,  as  in  measles,  a;ttends  the  rash.  The 
eyes  are  suffused,  but  there  is  little  or  no  coryza ; 
the  lids  are  somewhat  swollen  and  irritable ;  the 
face  is  flushed,  and  the  cheeks  are  red  or  full  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  spots.  These  are  bright 
red,  raised,  rounded,  with  clear  skin  between  them, 
but  they  soon  coalesce ;  not  grouped  as  in  measles, 
the  spots  are  more  prominent  than  in  scarlet- 
fever,  and  there  is  not  the  finely-diffused  redness 
of  the  neck  and  chest  observed  in  that  disease. 
Moreover,  the  rash  is  already  fading  from  the  face 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  while  extending  to 
the  limbs,  so  that  it  is  less  intense  on  the  third 
day.  It  leaves  some  itching,  or  a  very  fleeting 
yellowish  tinge,  but  no  discoloured  mottling  of 
the  skin,  and  no  desquamation.  However  little 
illness  is  felt  at  the  beginning,  a  continuous  rise 
of  temperature  commences  with,  or  just  before 
the  rash ;  it  may  reach  102°-3°,  or  be  only  2° 
Fahr.  above  the  normal;  with  rest  in  bed  this 
may  fall  one  degree  by  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
but  is  evenly  maintained  as  the  eruption  pro- 
ceeds, and  subsides  with  it  on  the  third  day. 
During  the  following  week  it  is  readily  disturbed, 
either  raised  by  exertion  or  depressed  by  fatigue 
or  chill.  At  this  time  recrudescence  of  the  rash 
has  been  observed. 

Slight  catarrhal  signs  not  unfrequently  come 
on  after  the  rash  has  faded,  the  eyelids  are 
sticky,  the  nostrils  stuffed,  the  throat  sore,  or 
some  cough  begins.  Exposure,  or  want  of  care 
at  this  time  may  determine  serious  disturbance  of 
health,  generally  with  pulmonary  complication. 

The  urine  is  often  high-coloured  in  the  early 
part  of  the  iUness,  the  chlorides  are  increased, 
but  there  is  no  albuminuria,  nor  has  this  ever 
been  known  to  follow.  In  some  few  cases  tran- 
sient complaint  .of  the  throat  or  of  fatigue  has 
been  made  a  week  before  the  rash,  or  epistaxis 
has  occurred;  fulness  of  the  small  cervical  glands 
is  often  felt,  but  no  constant  intermediate  symp- 
toms are  found,  and  any  feeling  of  sickness  is 
without  fever. 

DuGNOSis. — The  sudden  onset  of  this  form  of 
rubeola  without  previous  sneezing  or  cough  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  measles,  to  which  it  is  much 
more  nearly  allied,  as  well  by  general  characters 
as  by  the  kind  of  rash,  than  to  scarlet-fever ;  but 
the  spots  are  more  evenly  distributed  at  wider 
intervals,  each. with  an  areola  of  its  own  before 
coalescence,  and  not  in  groups  with  a  common 
areola ;  there  is  no  gradual  rise  of  temperature 
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lei'ui'e  t.'uo  rash,  nor  the  sudden  faU  afterwarda, 
both  characteristio  of  measles.  The  small  lym- 
phatic glands  in  this  -ailment  are  palpably  en- 
larged down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  perhaps 
behind  the  ears,  but  not  specially  at  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  as  in  scarlet-fever.  The  rash  on  the 
Becond  day  may  look  like  that  of  scarlet-fever, 
or  the  red  flush  of  scarlet-fever  at  first  sparsely 
distributed,  or  with  prominent  red  papillse,  may 
lead  to  mistake  j  but  the  sudden  onset  is  much 
more  marked  in  scarlet-fever  when,  should  the 
rash  appear  as  early,  yet  it  is  more  intense  on 
the  third  day,  especially  on  the  neck  and  chest ; 
moreover,  the  fever  persists  till  the  fifth  day, 
even  when  not  greatly  elevated;  there  is  also 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  tongue,  and  the  pro- 
minence of  throat-symptoms.  Sometimes  it  is 
not  till  the  second  or  third  week  that  the  kind 
of  desquamation,  and  possibly  signs  of  renal 
irritation,  or  the  occurrence  of  other  cases, 
complete  the  diagnosis.  The  length  of  interval 
between  successive  cases  is  also  a  distinction. 
Boseola  is  not  contagious ;  it  occurs  in  red  points 
or  spots,  not  raised  above  the  healthy  skin  be- 
tween; there  are  no  throat-symptoms,  no  en- 
larged lymphatic  glands, .  or  fever.  Erythema 
ivffects  parts  of  the  skin  only :  attention  restricted 
to  the  character  of  the  eruption  often  leads  to 
error. 

Pathology. — As  in  most  infectious  diseases, 
particles  given  off  from  the  sick,  chiefly  by  the 
breath,  attach  themselves  to  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  throat  or  aic-passages,  and  either  multiply 
themselves,  or  produce  a  morbid  change  in  the 
material  around  them;  this  morbid  matter  enter- 
ing the  lymphatics  is  at  first  arrested  in  their 
glands,  and  thence  enters  the  blood.  For  a  time 
Bome  of  this  may  be  deposited  again  at  the  point 
firam  which  it  started,  or  the  amount  be  too 
small  to  produce  that  arrest  of  nerve-tone  which 
permits  the  dilated  vessels  and  increased  com- 
irastion  of  general  fever.  A  special  effect  on  the 
raso-motor  nerves  of  the  skin  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  turgidity  of  the  rash,  and  this  not 
of  the  momentary  character  of  a  passing  irrita- 
tion. Local  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the 
neck,  starting  from  the  mucous  membrane,  may 
determine  the  early  appearance  of  the  rash  on 
the  face.  The  skin  generally  haa  not  the  intense 
yasoularinjection,  with  the  exudation  that  results 
in  detached  epidermis,  as  seen  in  scarlet-fever, 
nor  do  the  congested  vessels  of  the  papillse  leave 
Buoh  dila,ted  meshes  as  after  measles.  Whether 
any  special  microzytne  is  associated  with  rubella 
there  is  no  histological  research  to  show. 

Pbobnosis. — ^Recovery  is  so  much  the  rule, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  mischief  any  febrile  dis- 
turbance may  excite  in  weakly  children,  and  the 
nek  of  pulmonary  disease  from  premature  ex- 
posure, all  cases  of  rubella  might  be  expected  to 
00  well,  In  severe  cases  the  throat  must  be 
looked  toj  and  in  all  cases  the  chest  examined. 
Wemusthear  in  mind  that  infection  persists  for  a 
ttonth,  and  that  two  months  may  elapse  before 
liealth  is  quite  restored. 

Tbeatment.— Eest  in  bed  for  three  days,  and 
confinement  to  the  house  for  a  week,  is  almost  all 
tnal  IS  required;  the  fever  demands  no  secretion 
to  be  increased  for  its  mitigation,  nor  any  special 
means  for  its  control.  Dilute  acids  may  be  given 
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for  relaxed  throat ;  and  tonics,  such  as  baik  or 
iron,  during  convalescence. 

WiLLiAU  Squibe, 

BTJBEOLA. — A  synonym  for  measles.  See 
Measijis. 

BUMHrATIOIir  (rumino,  I  chew  again.) — 
Synon.  :  Tr.  Eumination ;  Ger.  Wiederkaum. — 
Eumination,  which  is  the  normal  method  of 
digestion  in  a  large  class  of  animals,  occun 
occasionally  in  the  human  subject.  In  the 
cases  recorded  the  return  of  the  food  usually 
took  place  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
meal  had  been  finished.  The  regurgitation  seem» 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  contractions  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  assisted 
by  those  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles.  The  food  is  usually  stated  to  have  had 
no  acid  taste,  and  therefore  could  not  have  un- 
dergone any  digestion.  Br.  Copland  recommends 
that  the  meals  should  be  deliberately  and  care- 
fully masticated.  As  to  medicinal  treatment,  he 
had  found  benefit  from  ipecacuanha  and  aloes 
twice  a  day,  and  a  tonic  draught  one  hour  before 
dinner.  Samuel  ]?EinviOK. 

KUPIA  {pirns',  dirt  or  filth). — Synon.  :  Fr. 
and  Ger.  Bupia. — A  term  applied  to  the  crusts 
formed  by  the  desiccation  of  purulent  and  ichor- 
ous discharge,  over  the  foul  sores  or  ulcers  of 
syphilis  and  lupus. 

JDesomption. — The  crusts  of  st/philitic  rupia 
vary  in  thickness  and  extent.  Sometimes  they 
are  flat  and  rugged,  and  sometimes  prominent ; 
and  they  are  generally  marked  on  the  surface 
by  concentric  lines,  which  indicate  the  peripheral 
growth  of  the  ulcers  which  they  conceal.  Their 
colour  is  grey,  sometimes  brown,  and  more  or 
less  mottled  with  black,  from  admixture  of  blood 
with  the  purulent  secretion.  When  of  large  size 
and  flat  they  suggest  the  idea  of  an  oyster-shell 
imbedded  in  the  skin ;  at  other  times  they  are 
conical  iii  shape,  like  the  shell  of  the  limpet. 
This  latter  variety  results  from  the  desiccation 
of  the  discharges  poured  out  by  a  pustule  in 
course  of  centrifugal  growth,  and  the  consequent 
superaddition  of  fresh  layers  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  original  crust. 

Eupial  crusts  found  in  Tmpua  are  harder,  and 
never  so  large  as  those  of  syphilis.  They  diflfer 
also  in  pathological  structure,  being  concretions 
of  epidermal  substance,  instead  of  mere  desic- 
cated masses  of  morbid  secretions. 

Treatment. —  The  treatment  of  these  two 
forms  of  affection  is  that  of  the  diseases  which 
they  separately  represent,  namely,  syphilis  and 
struma.  Syphilitic  rupia  is  chronic  syphilis  in  a 
state  of  ulceration,  arid  calls  for  the  treatment 
applicable  to  that  disease.  Iodide  of  potassium 
will  heal  the  ulcerations,  and  then  the  crusts  of 
rupia  will  fall  off  of  themselves.  It  is  better  to 
avoid  removing  them  artificially,  as  they  consti- 
tute a  natural  covering  to  the  ulcers  whilst  the 
latter  remain  in  existence. 

Ebasmds  Wilson. 

BITPTTIBBS  {rvmpo,  I  break). — Synon.  • 
Fr.  Bvftv,res ;  Ger.  Sisse. — The  subject  of  rup- 
ture of  organs  generally  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cuss ed  in  thearticlePESFOBATioNS  and  EuptttbeS; 
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to  which  the  reader  is  referred ;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  this  lesion  in  connection  with  particular 
organs  is  fully  entered  upon  where  this  is  re- 
quired, as  ^n  the  case  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and 
other  important  viscera.     The  general  meaning 
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of  the  word  is  so  evident  that  it  needs  no  defi- 
nition. In  addition-  to  its  obvious  meaning,  the 
word  is  used  in  a  popular  sense  as  a  synonym 
for  hernia,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  nvptwre.  Set 
Hebvia.  Frbdekick  T.  Kobbbtb. 
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SACCHOBBHCBA  (riKxapov,  sugar,  and 
pea,  I  flow). — A  term  applied  to  the  escape  of 
sugar  from  the  body  in  any  of  the  excretions  or 
in  discharges,  such  as  the  urine,  sweat,  or  expec- 
toration.    See  Diabetes  Mellitus, 

ST.  ANTHOHTS  FIRE.  —  A  popular 
synonym  for  erysipelas.     See  Ebtsipelas. 

ST.  GAIjMIIiB,  in  Loire,  Prance. — A 
simple  acidulated  table-water.  See  Minekal 
Waters. 

ST.  MOBITZ,  in  TTpper  Bngadine,  Swit- 
zerland.— A  cool,  bracing,  mountain  climate. 
Mixed  chalybeate  springs.  Altitude,  6,000  feet. 
Siie  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by ;  and 
Mineral  Waters. 

ST.  SATJVE0B.  in  the  French  Pyrenees. 

Sulphur  Waters.    See  Mineral  Waters. 

ST.  VITTTS'S  DANOE.-A  popular  synonym 
for  chorea.     See  Choeba. 

SALIVART  GLANDS,  Diseases  of.— 
Stnon.:  Fi.  Maladies  des glandes  salivaires ;  G-er. 
Krankheiten  der  Speioheldriisea. 

Summary. — These  glands,  as  well  as  their 
ducts,  are  hable  to  be  attacked  by  inflammation  ; 
the  latter  may  also  become  mechanically  oc- 
cluded. The  parotid  gland  is  the  seat  of  the 
disorder  known  by  the  name  of  Cynanche  paro- 
tidea,  or  Mumps  {see  Momps).  Salivary  calculus 
and  salivary  fistula,  as  well  as  ranula,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Moijth,  Diseases  of.  Oc- 
casionally the  parotid  is  sympathetically  invaded 
by  inflammation  during  the  height  of,  or  at  the 
termination  of,  other  acute  diseases,  and  this 
afiection  requires  special  consideration  here. 

Metastatic  or  symptomatio  Parotitis.— 
This  affection  is  met  with  during  the  course 
of,  or  convalescence  from,  several  of  the  acute 
eruptive  fevers,  such  as  typhus,  enteric  fever, 
scarlatina,  small-pox,  or  measles.  It  commences, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Virchow,  with 
congestion  of  the  gland,  followed  by  the  usual 
result.  Soon  thereafter  the  duct  becomes  af- 
fected ;  and. there  is  found  in  it  a  tough,  filamen- 
tous, whitish  substance,  which  speedily  is  trans- 
formed into  pus.  This  invades  the  lobules  of  the 
gland  ;  these  then  soften  and  break  down,  until 
the  whole  of  the  gland-tissue  is  more  or  less 
destroyed,  as  well  as  the  interstitial  tissue,  by 
phlegmonous  inflammation.  Sometimes,  howeTer> 
only  the  gland-tissue  proper  is  destroyed,  and 


the  gland,  when  examined  post  mortem,  ap- 
pears as  if  studded  with  .  numerons  suppurat- 
ing islands.  This  phlegmonous  inflammation 
spreads  from  its  seat  of  origin  in  various  direc- 
tions, most  frequently  to  the  neighbouring  con- 
nective tissue  enveloping  the  muscles  found  in 
this  situation,  descending  even  to  the  clavicle, 
not  even  sparing  the  periosteum  and  bones ;  and 
it  has  even  been  known  to  pass  to  the  brain  and 
its  coverings. 

Symptoms. — If  this  aflfection  develop  itself 
during  the  height  of  an  acute  disease,  then,  by 
reason  of  the  stupifying  effect  of  .the  primary 
disease,  the  more  manifest  subjective  symptoms 
are  wanting,  and  the  complaint  is  consequently 
said,  somewhat  improperly,  to  come  on  insi- 
diously. But  careful  observation  will  reveal,  by 
the  unusual  rise  in  temperature,  the  increased 
restlessness,  and  the  somewhat  distressed  look  of 
the  patient,  that  some  new  complication  is  about 
to  discover  itself,  and  will  warn  the  intelligent 
practitioner  to  make  a  close  physical  examination 
of  the  various  organs.  Probably  the  first  indi- 
cation of  this  metastatic  parotitis  will  be  a  little 
swelling  about  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  closer 
investigation  will  show  loss  of  the  usual  depres- 
sion between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, and  in  itS'  place  a  more  or  less  hard  tumour. 
Pressure  will  usually  elicit  an  expression  of 
pain  from  the  apathetic  patient.  The  inflamma- 
tion may  end  either  in  resolution  or  in  suppura- 
tion. The  former  termination  may  be  looked  for 
if  the  enlargement  have  formed  slowly,  and  dur- 
ing the  convalescence  of  the  individual  from  the 
original  disease.  Suppuration  is,  in  all  cases,  to 
be  dreaded  \  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  irregu- 
larly reddened  appearance  of  the  swelling,  and 
ultimately  the  sense  of  fluctuation.  Occasionally 
the  pus  finds  its  way  outwards,  or  discharges 
through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  this  latter 
being  by  no  means  an  uncommon  method  of  exit ; 
or  the  pus  burrows  about  in  the  cellular  tissue 
investing  the  various  muscles  in  this  region. 

Peoqnosis. — This  depends  greatly  on  the  se- 
verity of,  and  the  stage  of,  the  primary  disease 
during  which  this  complication  declares  itself. 
If  it  make  its  appearance  at  the  height  of  the 
fever,  and  particularly  if  that  be  a  grave  form  of 
fever,  then  the  prognosis  must  be  very  guarded. 
Trousseau  iiemarks  that  it  is  an  affection  from 
which  he  has  almost  never  seen  enteric  or  other 
fever  patients  recover.  This  is  certainly  not  in 
accord  with  the  excerience  of  this  country.  If  it 
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occur  during  convalesceiice  from  a  fever  or  other 
disease,  the  tpiogaosis  is  then  much  more  favour- 
able. 

,  Xkbatmbnt. — Warm  poultices  must  be  ap- 
plied from  the  first ;  supporting  measures  used  ; 
and  the  patient's  powers  sustained  by  plentiful 
nourishment,  and  the  exhibition  of  stimulants 
and  tonics.  If  there  be  any  tendency  to  suppu- 
ration, the  poulticing  must  be  diligently  main- 
tained, and  an  opening  made  into  the  abscess 
the  moment  that  fluctuation  is  sensibly  made  out. 
Caution  must  be  exercised  iu  this  case,  for  if  no 
pus  be  evacuated,  the  incision  not  only  is  useless, 
but  rather  increases  the  oedema  of  the  tissues^ 
besides  putting  the  already  weakened  patient  to 
unnecessary  pain. 

Enlargement  of  the  Parotid  Oland. — This 
may  be  either  benign  or  malignant.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  usually  the  result  of  a  prerious 
(Motitis,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  development  of 
some  tumour  in  the  body  of  the  gland.  Such  cases 
are  distinguished  from  the  malignant  yariety  by 
the  skin  iilway  s  remaining  freely  movable  over  the 
tumour,  and  over  the  lower  jaw ;  while  in  the  ma- 
lignant affection  the  lower  jaw  is  with  difficulty 
defined,  and  is  not  readUy  moved'.  The  tumour 
is  always  limited  to  one  side ;  and  the  malignant 
grovrth  never  has  its  starting  point  in  this 
gland,  similar  disease  being  found  in  other  or- 
gans. The  simple  tumour  may  be  modified,  if 
not  altogether  removed,  by  the  external  and  in- 
ternal use  of  iodine  long  continued ;  failing  this, 
■urglcal  operation  is  called  for.  The  malignant 
vairiety  is  incurable.  Ci.a.ud  Muibhead. 

SALIVATIOir.— Stnon.  :  Ptyalism;  Fr. 
Salkatim;  Ger.  Bpeichelfiusa. — Increased  flow 
of  saliva  can  only  be  styled  a  disease  when  the 
amount  secreted  exceeds  that  which  in  health 
passes  into  the  stomach.  Strictly  speaking, 
ptyalism  is  not  a  distinct  disease,  any  more 
than  dropsy  can  be  so  accounted,  but  it  obtains 
a  position  as  an  independent  disorder  in  the 
nomenclature  of  diseases,  and  must  therefore  be 
shortly  noticed. 

'VJItioloot. — The  causes  which  give  rise  to 
salivation  are  numerous,  as  are  also  the  diseases 
of  Trhich  it  is  a  symptom.  Thus  any  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces  at  once  induces  an  increased  flow  of 
salira<  Hence  this  is  one  of  the  leading  symp- 
toms of  aphthae,  thrush,  cancrum  oris,  ulcers, 
and  excoriations  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  scor- 
botic  and  syphilitic  affections  of  the  mouth, 
glossitis,  mumps,  and  various  affections  of  the 
fauces  6,nd  pharynx.  This  salivation  may  also 
be  a  reflex  effect,  as  when  it  occurs  in  cases  of 
ticr&cial  neuralgia,  pregnancy,  or  gastric  affec- 
tiots.  Ptyalism  is  also  the  result  of  the  inges- 
tion of  certain  drugs,  mineral  and  vegetable,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  prolonged  use  of  mercury  and 
iodine.  These  seem  to  produce  an  alteration 
m  the  character  of  the  saliva,  as  well  as  in  the 
quantity.  An  increased  or  diipinished  flow  of 
saliva  is  also  induced  by  direct  nervous  agency, 
M  when  mental  emotions,  such  as  fear,  suddenly 
tender  the  mouth  parched  and  diy ;  and  the 
opposite  effect  is  induced  by  the  thought  of  pala- 
table articles  of  food,  and  then,  the,  mouth  is 
•aid  t«  'water.'  In  various  conditions  the  saliva 
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dribbles  away,  aa  in  the  insane,  in  paralytic 
persons,  in  those  stupifled  by  disease,  such  as 
typhus,  and  in  teething  children. 

SiMPTOMS. — The  symptoms  of •  salivation  are 
evident  enough.  The  individual  complains  of  no 
pain,  but  of  the  exceeding  discomfort  in  the  con- 
stant spitting  and  gathering  of  saliva  iu  the 
mouth,  which  interrupts  speech,  deglutition,  and 
sleepi  If  it  continue  unchecked  for  some  time  the 
patient  emaciates.  When  the  affection  is  due  to 
mercury,  the  first  evidence  of  the  constitutional 
action  of  the  drug,  which  precedes  the  salivation, 
is  a  peculiar  taste  in  the  mouth,  of  a  'coppery' 
nature,  with  tenderness  of  the  gums  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  foetid  odour  of  the  breath ;  then  there 
are  observed  salivation,  large  flabby  tongue,  and 
if  it  goes  still  farther,  ulceration  of  the  gums 
and  mouth. 

Tkbatment.^— When  salivation  is  due  to  some 
nervous  cause,  or  if  the  cause  be  not  very  appa- 
rent, ten-drop  doses  of  tincture  of  belladonna 
thrice  daily  are  often  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to 
it  in  one  or  two  days.  If  it  be  induced  by 
mercury  or  other  drug,  the  use  of  this  must 
be  entirely  suspended.  Mild  astringent  mouth- 
washes should  be  ordered,  such  as  chlorate  of 
potash,  alum,  or  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  to  be 
used  frequently.  Claud  Muibhead. 

S ALZBBtnS'M',  in  Oorinan  Silesia.— Alka- 
line waters.     See  Minekal  Waters. 

SALZKAMMERaXTT,  in  Austria.— An 
inland  bracing  summer  climate.  See  Clijiatb, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by ;  and  Ischl. 

SAITQ-WOBIVC.  —  A  term  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  sand-flea  or  jigger.  See 
Chigob. 

SANGUINE  TEMPEBAMBNT.  See 
Tempbhament. 

SABTQUIBrEOTJS  {miiguis,  blood).— This 
word  is  used  in  relation  to  the  presence  of  blood 
in  discharges,  effusions,  or  extravasations,  when 
they  consist  more  or  less  of  this  fluid,  as  in 
haemoptysis,  hsemorrhagic  pleurisy,  and  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  .  -> 

SAWITABT  (sanitas,  health). — Eelating  to 
health ;  a  term  generally  used  in  connection 
with  laws,  measures,  &c.,  bearing  on  health.  See 
Peesonal  Health  ;  and  Public  Health. 

SAN  BEUO,  ■Western  Italian  Biviera. 
A  mild,  sheltered,  equable,  ihoderately  dry,  and 
calm  winter  climate.  Mean  temp,  winter,  48"5°. 
Exposed  to  E.  winds.  Soil,  clay.  See  Climate,' 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

SABATOGA,inNew'5rork,trnlted  States. 
Alkaline  chalybeate  waters,  containing  traces  of 
iodine  and  bromine.  The  springs  of  Ballstqn, 
a  few  miles  from  Saratoga,  are  of  a  like  character. 
See  MiNEEAL  Watees. 

SABOINA  (sarcina,  a  pack  or  bundle). — ; 
A  genus  of  microscopic  fungi,  belonging  to  the 
order  Saccharomycetes  of  the  lowest  division  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  Frotaphi/ta,  and  of  occa- 
sional occurrence  in'  the  human  body;  where  they 
were  flrst  discovered  by  Goodsir  in  1842  (sie 
Faeasites,  Vegetable).  .  This  organism  presents 
under  the  microscope  a  characteristic  appearance, 
best  to  be  compared  to  a  corded  wool-pack,  hence 
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the  name.  The  constituent  cells,  of  a  diameter  of 
about  jg^„„th  of  an  inch,  are  arranged  in  square 
groups  of  four,  sixteen,  or  thirty-two.  Por  an 
iUustration  see  Micsoscopb  in  Medicine,  %.  38. 
Three  species  of  saroina  are  of  interest  in 
human  pathology,  namely — 1.  Sarcina  ventrieiUi  ; 
2.  Sarcina  wrina ;  and  3,  Sarcina  botulina. 

1.  Sarcina  ventriouli. — This  species  of  sar- 
cina is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  vomit  of  gastric  dilatation  from  pylo- 
ric obstruction;  in  some  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  and 
carcinoma  without  dilatation ;  and  in  rare  cases 
of  gastric  catarrh.  Sarcinse  are  not  sufficiently 
constant  to  be  of  much  diagnostic  value,  and  are 
certainly  not  pathognomonic  of  a  dilated  stomach, 
as  has  been  supposed.  Their  appearance  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  a  state  of  fermentation  of 
the  gastric  contents,  which  appear  like  yeast;  and 
are  of  an  acid  reaction  and  smell ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  organism  is  developed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fermentation,  and  is  not  the  actual 
cause  of  the  condition,  for  when  placed  in  suit- 
able surroundings,  living  sarcinae  have  not  been 
observed  to  set  up  fermentative  changes,  and 
cases  are  recorded  by  Beale  and  others  of  their 
occurrence  in  vomit  that  showed  no  signs  of  fer- 
mentation. 

Sarcinae  are  easily  detected  under  the  micro- 
scope. A  drop  of  liquor  potassse  added  to  a 
fragment  of  vomit  on  the  glass  slide,  and  covered 
with  thin  glass,  is  suflcient  to  display  their  cha- 
racteristic appearances. 

2.  Sarcina  urinse.-^This  species  of  sarcina 
is  of  much  rarer  occurrence;  and 'it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  not  always  developed  af^er 
the  urine  has  been  voided.  It  is  somewliat 
smaller  than  the  gastric  variety,  but  otherwise 
closely  resembles  it. , . 

3.  Sarcina  botulina. — The  '  sausage  poison ' 
has  been  attributed  by  M.  Van  den  Corpiit  to  the 
presence  of  a  species  of  sarcina,  to  which  this 
name  has  been  given.    See  Poisonous  Food. 

Sarcinae  have  also  been  stated  to  have  been 
found  in  the  faeces,  in  a  case  of  abscess  of  the 
lung,  in  the  ventricles  of  (!i9  brain,  in  hydrocele 
fluid,  in  gangrenous  intestines,  and  in  cholera 
stools.  W.  H.  Allchin. 

SABCOCELE  {irap^,  flesh,  and  K^At),  a 
tumour).^A  name  for  any  solid  enlargement  of 
the  testes.    See  Testes,  Diseases  of. 

SABCOMA  (o-opf,  flesh). — ^A  tumour  com- 
posed of  some  modification  of  embryonic  connec- 
tive tissue.     See  Tumoues. 

SABCOPTES  SOABIEI.— A  synonym 
for  aoarus  seabiei.     See  Acabus. 

SATUBITIBM  (sattarnm,  lead). — A  synonym 
for  lead-poisoning.    See  Lead,  Poisoning  by. 

SATTBIASIS  {virvpos,  a  satyr).— A  mor- 
bid desire  for,  and  indulgence  in,  sexual  inter- 
course in  the  male. 

SCAB. — A  rough  incrustation  formed  by  the 
drying-up  of  the  discharge  from  a  wound  or  an 
ulcer,  or  of  the  contents  of  a  pustule.  The  word 
is  also  vulgarly  used  as  a  synonym  for  scabies. 

SCABIES  (scabies,  scab,  mange).— Stnon.  : 
Itch;  Pr.  Gale;  Ger.  KrSi^e. 
Definitiok.— A  simple  inflammation  of  the 
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skin,  produced  by  the  irritation  ■  of  the  acarut 
seabiei  and  the  scratching  of  the  sufferer. 

.SlnoLOGT. — Toe  cause  of  scabies  is  the  pre- 
sence of  the  acarus  seabiei.  Scabies  is  conta- 
gious, inasmuch  as  the  parasite  is  easily  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another.    See  Acabits. 

Descbiftion. — The  parts  of  the  body  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  are  the  soft  skin  between 
the  fingers,  and  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  wrists 
and  elbows;  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but- 
tocks, aftid  penis ;  and  in  children  the  feet  and 
legs.  The  acaras  generally  attacks  both  sides 
of  the  body  symmetrically,  and  in  adults  is  never 
met  with  in  the  skin  of  the  face  or  scalp;  but 
any  other  part  of  the  body  may  be  affected. 

The  eruption  produced  by  the  acari  and  by 
scratching  is  a  scattered  artificial  eczema  ;  jind 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease  will  depend 
chiefly  on  its  duration.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis  is  the 
scabies'  burrow,  which  resembles,  roughly  an  old 
pin-scratch.  Examined  closely,  it  has  a  dotted 
and  beaded  appearance  with  ragged  dirty  edges 
at  its  entrance,  where  the  roof  of  the  cunicnlus 
has  been  worn  away  by  rubbing.  At  the  distant 
end  of  the  burrow  may  be  sometimes  seen  the 
parent  acarus,  which  is  easily  extractediby  insert- 
ing the  point  of  a  pin  along  the  burrow  and 
touching  the  animal,  which  immediately  adheres 
to  the  pin,  and  may  thris  be  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  examination. 

DiAONOSis.^-The  following  points  serve  to 
distinguish  scabies: — (1)  the  particular  parts 
attacked ;  (2)  the  eruption,  which  consists  of  scat- 
tered and  isolated  papules,  vesicles,  and  pustules, 
with  their  tops  more  or  less  torn  by  scratching ; 
(3)  the  history  of  the  case,  and  especially  of 
contagion  ;  (4)  the  presence  of  the  scabies'  bur- 
row ;  and  (5)  the  demonstration  of  the  acarus  by 
means  of  the  microscope. 

Treatment. — The  usual  plan  of  treating 
scabies  is  by  the  use  of  either  (1)  sulphur  oint- 
ment ;  or  (2)  sulphur  baths  or  lotions.  The  for- 
mer is  the  more  eflfectual  method,  although  the 
latter  may  be  occasionally  preferred.  In  order 
to  cure  an  ordinary  case  of  scabies,  it  is  simply 
necessary  that  the  patient,  before  going  to  bed, 
should  thoroughly  apply  and  gently  rub  in  the 
sulphur  ointment  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
excepting  the  skin  of  the  face  and  scalps  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  ointment  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  he  should  sleep  in  his  under  clothes,  such 
as  drawers,  jersey,  socks,  and  gloves,  and  in  the 
morning  take  a  warm  bath  and  put  on  clean 
clothes.  The  process  should  be  repeated  the  next 
night ;  after  which  the  ointment  should  be  used, 
every  night  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  those  parts 
of  the  body  only  which  are  especially  attacked 
by  the  disease.  • 

The  ointment  should  contain  a  drachm  of  sul- 
phur to  an  ounce  of  benzoated  lard,  but  for 
young  children  an  ointment  of  about  half  this 
strength  is  most  suitable.  A  common  mistake 
is  to  continue  the  use  of  the  strong  sulphur 
ointment  of  the  Pharmacopceia  for  several  weeks, 
thus  producing  an  irritdble  state  of  skin, 
which  is  mistaJten  for  a  continuation  of  the 
scabies. 

If  a  sulphur  bath  be  preferred,  it  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  Of  sutphitrated 
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notasli  in  thirty  gallons  of  water.  It  is  neces- 
Bary  to  repeat  the  bath  sereral  times  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days.  

If  it  be  desired  to  treat  scabies  by  a  lotion, 
Vlemingkx's  solution  may  be  used.  It  is  made 
by  boiling  five  gallons  of  water  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  quiSc  lime  and  half  a  pound  of  sul- 
phur until  three  gallons  are  left.  This  lotion  is 
effective,  but  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  skin,  and 
U  not  so  generally  useful  as  the  sulphur  oint- 
ment. E.  LiVElHQ. 

SCALB. — An  injury  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
caused  by  the  action  of  moist  heat,  either  in  the 
form  of  steam  or  of  a  hot  fluid.  See  Heat, 
Effects  of  Severe  or  Extreme. 

SCALD-HEAD  (Saxon  scall,  a  separation 
or  discontinuity  of  suirfaee).— A  popular  term, 
commonly  used  as  the  negation  of  ring-worm ; 
all  diseases  of  the  scalp,  in  the  belief  of  the 
people,  being  either  ringworm  or  scald-head. 
The  term  finds  a  more  suitable  application  to 
that  form  of  folliculitis  of  the  scalp  which  is 
denominated  kerion.  Kerion  begins  with  circum- 
scribed itumefaction  of  the  scalp  and  profuse 
exudation  from  the  hair-follides,  and  terminates 
by  elimination  of  the  hair  and  baldness;  the 
latter  being  generally  temporary  but  sometimes 
permanent.  Eeasmus  Wilson. 

BOALY  i  EB0PTION.— The  pathology  of 
a  scaly  eruption  is  an  excessive  formation  of  un- 
healthy epidermis,  which,  instead  of  presenting 
the  normal  characters  of  that  structure,  is  lami- 
nated and  brittle,  and  falls  off  in  the  shape  of 
scales.  The  scales  offer  various  degrees  of  size 
and  cohesion,  some  being  miiiutei  silvery,  and 
micaceous,  and  others  large  and  tough.  Three 
scaly  .eruptions  have  been  described  by  derma- 
tological  authors ;  the  lepra  vulgaris  of  Willan, 
now  called  psoriasis ;  the  psoriasis  of  Willan, 
irhich  is  a  chronic  eczema ;  and  pityriasis.  But 
besides  these,  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  what- 
ever denomination,  is  attended  with  desqnama^ 
tion  of  the  epidermis,  of  which  the  most  striking 
example  is  dermatitis  exfoliativa  or  pityriasis 
rubra,  Ebasmus  'Wilson. 

BOABIPICATION  {scarifioo,  I  make  an 
incision). — This  is  an  operation  in  which  small 
Superficial  incisions  are  made,  either  through  the 
skitt  or  mucous  membrane,  to  allow  the  escape 
of  blood,  as  in  wet-cupping ;  of  serous  fluid,  in 
lelieving  dropsical  effiisions ;  or  to  liberate  the 
teeth,  as  in  difScult  dentition. 

SCABLATIM'A.^A  synonym  for  scarlet 
fever.    See  Soaelet  Eeveb. 

SOABLET  PEVEB.— Stoon.  :  Scarlatina; 
Fehris  Searlaiina;'Fi.Scarlatme;  Qer,  Scharlach 
fieber. 

DsFiNinoN. —  An  infectious  specific  fever, 
characterised  by  deep  redness  of  the  throat;  a 
finely  diffused  scarlet  rash,  most  intense  on  the 
,  third  day,  beginning  to  fade  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
with  some  subsidence  of  fever,  and  followed  by 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  in  both  small, and 
luge  fiakes ;.  and  afterwards  possibly  by  rheu- 
matic or  renal  symptoms,  with  a  tendency  to 
lerous  effiisions,  ' 

,3!tioloqt, — Some  product  of  the  sick,  how- 
«Ter   conveyed    to   those  Jiitterto  unaffected, 
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especially  the  young,  always  reproduces  this 
dispase,  which  again  gives  off  infecting  material 
with  identical  properties,  Ko  other  origin  for 
scarlet  fever  can  now  be  admitted;  its  extension 
to  any  new  locality  is  traceable  to  on  imported 
infection.  The  periodical  recurrence  of  epi- 
demics in  large  communities  is  mainly  attribut- 
able to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  suscep- 
tible. "Wherever  scarlatina  spreads,  children  are 
the  chief  victims.  Even  among  people  not  pro- 
tected by  a  previous  attack,  a  less  liability  is 
noticed  with  advancing  years. 

In  adults,  unless  specially  predisposed,  the 
attack  is  less  severe  than  during  adolescence  and 
childhood ;  young  infants  often  escape  or  have  the 
disease  in  a  mitigated  form.  In  England,  where 
scarlet  fever  prevails  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  except  perhaps  the  United  States,  and 
causes  the  highest  mortality  of  any  epidemic 
disease,  two-thirds  of  all  the  deaths  from  it  occur 
in  the  first  five  years  of  childhood.  Five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  mortality  falls  in  the  first  year, 
fifteen  in  the  second,  twenty  per  cent,  in  each  of 
the  two  next  years,  thence  progressively  decreas- 
ing, that  for  all  ages  over  fifteen  being  less  than 
five  per  cent.,  and  more  than  half  of  those 
deaths  being  in  the  next  decade.  The  following 
decade  shovs  a  slightly  increased,  incidence  on 
women,  partly  because  they  are  more  with  the 
sick,  and  partly  from  a  greater  susceptibility 
after  childbirth.  Sex  has  no  directly  predis- 
posing influence.  The  proportional  mortality 
from  this  cause  is  about  eight  to  ten  thousand 
of  populatiop  in  England  and  "Wales,  the  range 
being,  from  0'5  to  1-5  per  1,000;  in  Liverpool 
this  has,  reached  to  S'7,  and  in  London  to  two 
per  thousand.  From  two  to  five  per  cent,  of  all 
the  yearly  deaths  are  from  this,  disease;  in 
London  this  proportion  varied  from  eight  per 
cent., in  1870,  to  one  per  cent,  two  years  after- 
wards. Epidemics-o(  scarlet  fever  are  not  evenly 
distributed — they  subside  in  one  place,  while 
they  extend  in  another ;  in  epidemic  years  (as  1 86  3 
and  1870)  the  increase  becomes  very  general. 

The,  fatality  of  3,984  cases  treated  in  special 
hospitals  in  London  in  three  years,  1877  to  1879, 
was  149.  The  death-rate  ranges  &om  6  to  1 6  pei 
cent.  Taken  generally,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  attacks  must  be  near  ten  per  cent..;  nor  is 
this  rate  of  fatality  less  in  non-epidemic  years, 
or  in  seasons  when  the  disease  is  less  prevalent 
It  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics,  and  in 
different  communities,  only  in  limited  puerperal 
epidemics  ever  reaching  the  high  proportion 
measles,  sometimes  does.  -  Sometimes  it  passes 
as  lightly  as  measles  often  does,  but  it ,  is  very 
often  much  higher.  Consequently,  since  many 
more  children  hftve  measles  and  fewer  die,  while 
many  families  escape  scarlet  fever  altogether 
and  the  deaths  from  it  are  double  those  from 
measles,  the  proportional  fatality  of  scarlet  fever 
is  much  greater  than  in  measles.  In  both  dis- 
eases many  of  the  milder  cases  escape  notice, 
and  so  the  rate  given  may  be  too  high. 

The  influence  of  season  on  scarlet  fever  is 
marked  with  us  by  an  autumnal  increase  of  the 
disease  ;  the  number  of  deaths  from  it  in  London 
is  always  at  its  highest  at  the  end  of  October. 
Cold  has  very  little  effect  on  the  intensity  of  the 
disease ;  in  many  indirect  ways  it  may  check  its 
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spre.id.  Heat  favours  its  diffusion,  but  les- 
sens the  severity  of  the  attack  or  of  its  after- 
consequences.  Kpidemics  tend  to  recur  every 
five  or  six  years,  as  a  fresh  series  of  the  suscep- 
tible arises.  They  often  extend  ■vrith  >is  in  dry' 
seasons,  and  subside  after  wet  ones.  In  oppo- 
sition to  some  views  of  the  relation  of  moist  air 
and  Bnl)soil  water  to  infection,  we  see  rain 
wash  the  air  of  floating  particles,  and  cany  off 
others  by  the  sewers. 

A  defective  hygiene  from  imperfectly  drained 
dwellings  greatly  increases  the  dangers  of  this 
disease.  Defective  ventilation  will  aggravate  the 
type,  or  intensify  the  infection  which  a  free 
ventilation  would  dissipate.  The  best  conditions 
of  personal  hygiene  are  often  powerless  in  modi- 
^ng  the  dangers  of  individual  liability ;  the 
healthy  and  well-to-do  enjoy  no  exemption;  no 
mildness  of  type  in  the  infecting  source  is  any 
safeguard  against  the  dangers  to  follow,  even  to 
members  of  the  same  family.  Individual  sus- 
ceptibility is  most  variable ;  sometimes  persons  in 
not  very  good  health  escape  while  with  the  sick, 
but  on  returning  in  improved  health  to  them  as 
convalescents,  or  to  the  house  they  have  left, 
are  at  once  seized.  After  surgical  operations  the 
predisposition  to  recei  re  infection  is  increased ; 
any  shock  or  injury  may  determine  a  seizure 
after  an  exposure  otherwise  harmless.  How 
long  after  quitting  an  infected  place  such  injury 
may  excite  disease  is  uncertain.  An  idiosyncrasy 
to  suffer  seriously  from  this  kind  of  disease 
marks  even  the  robust  in  certain  families ;  in 
others  there  is  a  liability  to  more  than  one  at- 
tack. The  rule  against  a  recurrence  prevails  so 
largely  as  to  be  the  great  element  of  personal 
safety  to  anyone  again  exposed  to  infection. 
Any  person,  however  safe,  may  be  the  carrier  of 
infection ;  not  only  the  hands  that  have  touched 
the  sick  and  things  in  actual  contact  with  them, 
but  clothes  or  even  papers  that  have  been  in  the 
sick-room  may  convey  it. 

Infection  attaches  to  the  whole  period  of  ill- 
ness. Greatest  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  it  is 
given  off  for  six  weeks,  it  may  be  for  nine  and 
ten  weeks  after.  A  recrudescence  or  relapse  is 
possible  as  late  as  the  fourth  week ;  this,  if  not 
a  re-iufection,  prolongs  the  duration  of  the  infec- 
tious period ;  so  also  may  any  serious  complica- 
tion delaying  convalescence.  During  all  this  time 
infection  may  be  received  by  clothes  or  near  sur- 
faces, and  retained  by  them  for  months,  unless 
driven  off  by  cleansing  and  disinfectants.  A  dry 
heat  of  212°  will  disinfect  woollen  clothing;  a 
curtain  from  the  bed  of  a  child  only  sickening  for 
scarlet  fever,  folded  and  put  away  without  such 
care,  has  set  up  the  disease  after  a  long  interval. 
Clothes  removed  to  a  distance  and  unpacked 
months  afterwards  will  give  off  infection.  Per- 
sons protected  by  a  previous  attack  from  again 
undergoing  scarlet  fever,  when  much  exposed  to 
it  may  have  sore-throat  or  other  signs  of  partial 
sickening,  sufScient  to  start  the  disease  else- 
where. Every  case  of  sore-throat  occurring  in 
an  infected  house  is  capable  of  conveying  scarlet 
fever,  whether  the  subject  of  it  be  protected  or 
not.  Sore-throat  in  children  is  always  a  suffi  cient 
reason  for  keeping  them  at  home.  It  is  the  slight 
cases  of  infectious  sore-throat,  not  bad  enough  to 
prevent  children  from  going  out  of  doors,  or  even 


to  schools  and  parties,  that  elude  our  efforts  to 
.  arrest  epidemics  of  this  kind  in  their  usual  course. 
Infection  begins  at  the  very  commencement  of 
sickening,  but  at  that  time  is  more  readily  con- 
trolled. Scarlet  fever  having  gained  entrance  into 
a  healthy  house  need  not  spread ;  timely  isola- 
tion of  the  first  case,  or  separation  of  the  suscep- 
tible, is  mostly  successful;  for  the  rash  is  an  early 
symptom  at  once  attracting  attention.  If  others 
Imve  received  infection  the  sickness  will  appear 
in  less  than  a  week,  when  a  second  separation  is 
sure  to  be  effective.  Till  the  week  is  over  those 
who  may  have  escaped  are  not  to  be  sent  among 
other  families. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  a  short  one:  not 
more  than  from  three  to  five  days,  it  may  be  as 
short  as  three  hours ;  it  may  possibly  extend  to 
seven  days.  The  longest  clear  interval  from  a 
single  definite  exposure  to  sickening  has  been 
four  and  a  half  days.  In  most  of  the  instances 
where  four  to  five  days  have  intervened,  two  or 
three  of  these  days  have  not  been  without  sore- 
throat  or  other  signs  of  invasion.  It  is  such  cases 
that  are  infectious  before  the  seizure  is  definite. 
In  separating  children  from  an  infected  house 
anyone  who  has  received  infection  is  sure  to 
show  evidence  of  it  before  the  week  end.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  where  some  com- 
munication has  been  kept  up  with  the  infected 
house,  where  clothes  have  retained  infection,  or 
some  source  of  it  has  existed  in  the  second 
house.  All  accurate  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  infection  in  scarlet  fever  tends  to  reduce  the 
estimate  of  the  average  incubation-period  to  less 
than  three  days.  In  the  longer  periods  adduced 
it  is  probable  that  infection  attaches  to  something' 
without,  instead  of  immediately  acting  on  or 
within  the  sufferer,  A  week  or  more  may  inter' 
vene  between  successive  cases  in  any  family,; 
when  precautions  sufficient  only  to  delay  the' 
spread  of  infection  have  been  maintained. 

Inoculation  will  reproduce  scarlatina,  all  the 
symptoms  appearing  with  the  usual  rapidity  and 
not  less  than  the  usual  severity.  Some  modifica- 
tion has  resulted  from  inoculating  a  serous  exuda 
tion  from  the  skin  duridg  eruption ;  redness  began 
at  the  point  of  insertion  in  thirty  hours,  this  ex- 
tended during  three  days,  faded  after  five  days,: 
and  proved  protective.  Attempts  atimplanting- 
the  disease  by  desquamated  epidermic  scales  have, 
mostly  failed ;  as  with  diphtiieritic  exfoliations,, 
the  active  contagion  is  not  long  or  intimately 
associated  with  dead  material.  The  particulate 
contagion,  carried  in  the  blood,  can  permeate 
everywhere,  for  mothers  ill  from  it  have  given 
birth  to  infants  affected  with  angina ;  yet  the 
mother  may  suffer,  and  the  child  escape.  Aninlala 
are  inoculable  with  the  blood  of  persotis  with 
scarlet  fever.  A  dog  has  contracted  fever  and 
bad  throat  from  being  in  bed  with  a  scarlet  fever 
patient ;  such  illness  is  not  necessarily  identical 
with  that  briginating  it,  nor  need  it  be  directly 
transmissible  as'a  specific  disease  either  to  dogs 
or  men,  but  here  is  a  way  in  which  animals  may 
carry  infection  from  one  person  to  another. 

iMection  has  many  times  been  traced  to  milk. 
The  facility  with  which  this  fluid  will  absorb  and 
convey  inftction  is  very  remarkable;  for  it  td 
stand  in  thei  room  with  sick  people  is  enough  to 
cause  it  to  be  tainted ;  the  cream  is  specially 
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arono  to  impregnation.  In  some  cases  conva- 
lescents from  scarlet  fever,  in  others  healthy 
persons  coming  from  an  infected  house,  have 
milked  the  cows,  and  handled  or  distributed  the 
milk.  In  no  case  has  any  diseased  state  of  the 
cows  been  discovered  to  exist. 

Pathology  asb  Anatomical  Chaeaotees. — 
Scarlet  fever  results  from  the  entrance  of  an 
infecting  particle  into  the  blood;  how  minute 
or  of  what  natiure  ia  uncertain.      Micrococci 
are  found  in  the  blood  during  this  fever,  even 
within  the  globules  ;  and  in  tiie  serum  rapidly 
oscillating  bodies  appear  as  dark  specks  among 
the  globules  (  x  SOO) ;  also  rod-like  bodies  made 
up  of  three  or  four  of  the  more  minute  ones. 
Such  serum  injected  under  the  skin  caused  sud> 
den  fever  in  the  rabbit,  with  similar  bodies  in 
the  blood,  again  inoculable.    Not  only  the  blood 
imd  serum  of  the  subject  of  scarlet  fever,  but 
most  secretions  of  the  body  carry  infection. 
Minute  spores,  similar  to  those  in  the  blood, 
traverse  membranous  septa,  and  have  been  found 
in  the  renal  epithelium.    Most  abundant  in  the 
breath,  infection  attaches  also  to  the  nasal  oi 
phar^geal  secretion.  The  first  serous  exudation 
from  the  skin  has  been  used  for  inoculation;  des- 
quamated cuticle  is  less  effective.   .Infection  is 
generally  received  by  the  throat  and  lungs,  seldom 
by  a  wound  or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  and  never  by 
theunabraded  skin ;  at  first  it  multiplies  at  the 
point  of  reception,  hence  probably  the  day  or 
two  of  sore-throat;  and  is  delayed  but  little  in 
the  ^mphatics  before  entering  the  blood.    In- 
fecUon  is  most  rapid  when  carried  direct  to  the 
lungs,  as  when  inhaled  through  a  tracheotomy 
tube,  no  particles  being  detained  on  the  pharynx. 
Many  of  the  first  effects  of  the  disease,  .such 
as  the  quick  pulse  and  nerve-disturbance,  are 
directly  attributable  to  the  high  temperature. 
The  state  of  the  skin  adds  to  the  fever;  secretion 
is  checked ;  there  is  a  general  hypereemia,  not 
specially  of  the  papillae  as  in  measles,  with 
serous  exudation  in  its  upper  layers.    A  bad 
tliroBt  gives  rise  to  irritating  and  injurious  se- 
cretions, keeps  up  the  fever,  and  interferes  with 
the  supply  of  necessary  diluents.    The  products 
of  increased  tissue-change  are  imperfectly  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys.     Further  stress  on  the 
kidneys  is  caused,  pairtly  by  the  high  fever,  and 
partly,  by  a  special  irritant  in  the  blood  acting 
upon  its  vascular  and  secreting  structures.    The 
vascular;  changes  occur  early,  chiefly  in  the  cor- 
tical part ;  the  glomeruli  are  obstructed ;  there 
i;  a  proliferation  of  epithelial  nuclei  in  the  Mal- 
pighian  jsorpusdes,  distending  them  to  twice 
their  size,  and  so  compressing  the  ^vascular  tuft ; 
there  is  hyaline  degeneration  of  their  capil- 
laries, And  in  the  elastic  intima  .of.  the  afferent 
vessels,  which  has  been  found  after  two  days' 
illness  (Elein);  also  thickening  of  the. small 
arteries  in>  other  parts,  with  germinating  nuclei 
in  the  muscular  coat.    The. brunt  of  the  dis- 
ease falls  first  on  the  glomeruli ;  thence  arise 
stasis  and  h^ersemia  of  inteitubular.capillaries ; 
then  signs  (^  parenchymatous  nephritis,  with 
cloudy,swelling  of  epi^eliumicells,  in*ease  of 
their  nuclei,  and  granular  ^change  in  some  of 
the  convoluted  tubes  may  be.  found.    Sometimes 
there  is  granular  matter  or  blood  in  them,  and  in 
the  cavity  of  Bowman's  capsule.    Epithelium  in 


some  cases  begins  to  be  detached  from  the  larger 
ducts  of  the  pyramids.  After  the  first  week 
changes  due  to  interstitial  as  well  as  to  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  commence ;  the  connective 
tissue  round  the  larger  vessels  is  infiltrated  with 
lymphoid  cells,  thence  spreading  to  the  base  of 
the  pyramids  and  to  the  cortex,  some  parts  of 
which  become  pale  and  firm,  and  the  ,tubules 
obliterated.  After  this  process  has  reached  a 
certain  degree  the  evidence  of  parenchimatous 
change  increases — crowding  of  the  urinary  tiibes 
with  lymphoid  cells,  granular  and  fatty  de- 
generation of  epithelium,  with  casts  or  cylinders 
of  various  kinds  in  the  tubes,  and  abundant 
products  of  inflammation.  These  changes  may 
commence  round  an  artery,  plugged  with  fi,brin ; 
they  lead  to  enlargement  of  the  kidney,  with 
obliteration  of  tubules  and  Malpighian  corpus- 
cles, the  latter  undergoing  fibrous  degeneration. 
Klein  also  describes  early  interstitial  hepatitis. 
He  found  the  same  hy«dine  degeneration  and 
thickening  of  arteries  in  the  spleen  and  intes- 
tines as  in  enteric  fever,  but  most  marked  in  tihe 
spleen,  with  degeneration  of  surrounding  adenoid 
tissue.  Veins  obstructed  with  fibrin  were  found 
in  the  cervical  glands,  with  degenerative  changes; 
in  the  centre  of  the  lymphatic  follicles  here^  and 
in  the  pharynxand  tonsils,  the  lymph-cells  were 
replaced  by  large  granular  cells. 

Thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries, 
and  some  change  in  the  .capillaries  of  the  pia 
mater,  have  been  noticed  in  this  as  in  other  acute 
fevers,  otherwise  the  early  cerebral  symptoms  are 
not  marked  by  anatomical  change.  In  uraemia 
leucocytes  are  found  in  the  perivascular  spaces  of 
the  brain  and  cord,  Later  cerebral  mischief,  ex- 
cept from  caries  of  the  temporal  bone,  is  more  rare 
than  after  measles.  Hemiplegia  from  embolism 
has  occurred  in  the  second  week  of  scarlet  fever. 
Besides  the  lesults  of  endo-  and  peri-carditis, 
blood-clots  and  fibrinous  coagul^  are  found  in 
the  heart.  The  blood  in  scarlet  fever  has  been 
said  to  be  deficient  in  fibrin ;  it  is  less  readily 
formed  in  this,  as  in  other  specific  fevers,  untU 
some  secondary  inflammation  arises ;  in  the  after 
dyscrasia  it  more  readily  separates.  Tubercular 
peritonitis  has  followed. 

.Ulcerative  endocarditis,  or  suppurative  sy- 
novitis, almost  as  certainly  fatal,  may.  occur. 
Among  the  secondary  lesions  of  scarlet  fever  are 
the  ulceration  and  suppuration  of  inflamed  gland^, 
with  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  around 
them  or  in  other  parts.  Fatal  haemorrhage  has 
resulted  from  an  injured  artery.  Good  recovery 
has  been  made  after  sloughing  in  the  neck  has 
extended  to  the  sheath  of  the  carotid,  exposing 
all  the  deep  muscles,  and  leaving  the  salivary 
glands  bare  but  uninjured. 

Symptoms.— The  invasion  of  scarlet  fever  is 
abrupt.,  The  ingress  of  fever  is  seldom  marked 
by  rigors,  not  always  by  chilliness ;  slight 
pallor,  languor,  vertigo,  drowsiness  by  day,  rest- 
lessness.,, starting,  or  delirium  at  night,  .aching 
of  the  limbs  and  forehead,  sore-throat,  and 
vomiting,  are  constant;  in  cliildren  convulsions 
or  coma  may  occur.  Sudden  illness  comes  on 
within  an  hour  of  apparent  health,  or  after  a 
day  or  two's  warning  sensations  in  the  throat, 
The  temperature  begins  to  rise  at  once,  the 
pulse  becomes  very  rapid,  and  this  at  first  is 
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perhaps  more  marked  than  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture ;  but  eoon  suffiisiou  of  the  eyes,  flushiug  of 
the  face,  and  great  heat  succeed,  iritb  thirst  and 
pain  in  deglutition,  or  some  stiffness  of  neck..  The 
lymphatic  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  jaw  can 
be  felt  enlarged  and  tender;  already  the  arch,  of 
the  palate  and  both  tonsils  are  red ;  the  redness 
extends  a  little  on  to  the  palate ;  the  tongue  is 
furred,  not  red,  except  at  the  edges  and  tip. 
Very  often  a  fine  flush  of  redness  suffuses  the 
neck  and  chest  soon  after  the  sore-throat  is 
complained  of,  perhaps  wichin  a  few  hours  of 
the  first  suspicion  of  illness.    The  eruption  may 
thus  be  among  the  earliest  obvious  signs  of  the 
disease ;  it  generally  appears  by  the  second  day, 
and  is  well  established  on  the  third,  or  it  may 
be  delayed,   suppressed,  or   recede,    when  the 
severity  of  the   prodromata  serve  as  a  guide. 
Coma,  convidsions,  or  vomiting  may  persist,  with 
considerable  depression,  and  yet  the   tempera- 
ture be  near  105'' ;  it  may  even  reach  106°  i'ahr. 
at  this  time.    More  frequently  the  greatest  dis- 
turbance of  pulse  and  temperature  is  from  the 
the  third  to  the  fifth  day. 

The  rath  begins  in  fine  red  points,  closely 
spread  over  a  large  surface ;  the  specks,  brightest 
in  the  centre,  fade  into  each  other  so  us  to  leave 
no  clear  skin  between;  not  raised  above  the 
widely  diffused  fiash,  they  disappear  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  and  return  directly  it  is 
removed.  These  bright  dots  may  be  closely 
set,  forming  red  patches  in  some  places,  or  be 
more  scattered  in  others,  and  these  may  seem  to 
be  slightly  raised  before  the  skin  is  turgid. 
The  red  patches  are  well  seen  in  the  flexures 
of  the  joints ;  the  finger-nail  drawn  firmly  across 
this  redness  on  the  abdomen  or  thigh  leaves 
a  white  streak  where  the  vessels  contract  for 
a  time ;  after  steady  pressure  the  skin  is  of 
a  yellowish  tint;  or  petechiee  may  be  seen. 
The  sides  of  the  neck,  the  face,  and  the  chest 
first  show  the  rash,  which  soon  spreads  to  the 
trunk  and  limbs ;  or  it  may  come  out  on  them  at 
once.  The  skin  is  of  a  burning  heat,  not  always 
dry,  sometimes  with  free  perspiration ;  miliaria 
often  appear  where  the  rash  is  most  intense ; 
these  minute  exudations  are  not  the  result  of 
perspiration,  though  sudamina  may  occur.  The 
eruption  reaches  its  fullest  extension  and  in- 
tensity by  the  fourth  day,  fading  on  the  fifth  and 
sitth.  The  heat  and  swelling  then  subside,  and 
the  skin  feels  dry  and  inelastic,  or  a  partial  sub- 
cutaneous oedema  of  the  eyelids,  feet,  or  hands  is 
noticeable;  in  other  parts  the  cuticle  is  easily 
thrown  into  fine  wrinkles,  and  is  ready  to  des- 
quamate ;  this  begins  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
day,  when  the  specific  morbid  process  is  sub- 
siding. 

Sore-throat  is  always  present;  during  the  day 
or  two  before  the  seizure,  and  almost  from  the 
time  of  receiving  the  infection,  some  traces  of 
this  are  observable.  During  the  attack  the  red- 
ness spreads  from  the  tonsils  to  the  palate,  mnila, 
pharynx,  and  epiglottis ;  it  becomes  more  intense; 
and  there  is  swelling  with  some  oedema.  The 
niucous  membrane  is  either  dry  and  shining,  or 
coated  with  thick  mucus  clogging  the  fauces ;  the 
tbnsdls  project  and  are  smeared  with  sticky  secre- 
tion, while  sometimes  there  is  abrasion  of  their 
surface  or  slight  ulceration,  rarely  abscess.  These 


conditions  and  the  symptoms  they  produce  are 
worst  during  the  first  three  days  pf  the  illness, 
and  jsubside  as  the  rash  is  thrown  out.  After  the 
first  week,  in  severe  cases,  ulceration,  not  confined 
to  the  tonsils,  may  occur ;  the  connective  tissue 
around  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  becomes 
brawny  and  may  slough,  or  that  under  the  lower 
lid  isuppurate ;  persistent  coryza  stuffs  the  nos- 
trils with  acrid  discharge,  or,  extending  along 
the  Eustachian  tube,  fills  the  middle  ear  with  pus, 
bursting  the  tympanum,  deafness  not  being  the 
only  or  worst  result.  Otorrhoea  from  the  ineatus 
is  less  serious ;  this  is  not  at  first  purulent.  The 
tongue  is  red  and  bare  alter  the  eruption,  the 
white  fur  cleairing.  from  before  backwards ;  the 
mucous  surfaces  are  left  tender,  and  care  as  to 
ingesta  is  required ;  there  may  be  also,  much  and 
serious  trouble  with  deglutition;  vomiting,  the 
most  constant  of  the  ingressional  nervous  signs, 
rarely  persists  as  a  gastric  symptom ;  sometimes 
there  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhcea,  but  consti- 
pation is  rare,  except  as  an  after-consequence. 

The  pyrexia  of  scarlet  fever  is  qharaeteristic ; 
higli  at  the  first,  it  keeps  high,  or  rises  higher 
for  three  or  four  days ;  there  is  then  a  marked, 
though  incomplete  subsidence  after  the  rash  is 
thrown  out,  mostly  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  days, 
sometimes  earlier;  but  the  temperature  rarely 
becomes  normal  till  the  second  w«ek,  some  fever 
lingering  after  the  eruption  is  over.  When  the 
greatest'  tension  of  skin  is  passed,  the  surface 
temperature  has  been  found  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days  at  97°,  with  101°  in  axilld  and  105° 
i»  reeto ;  the  latter  keeping  at  103°  for  two  or 
three  days  longer.  A  crisis  is  to  be  looked  for  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day ;  defervescence  not  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth;  and  this  is  often  further  delayed 
by  complications  or  relapse.  There  are  no  other 
constant  remissions  during  the  febrile  period,  but 
some  nocturnal  exacerbations  occur  during  the 
first  part  of  it,  often  associated  with  harmless 
delirium.  The  persistence  of  more  serious  de- 
lirium then  and  later  in  persons  of  all  ages  points 
to  meningeal  irritation ;  coma  in  children  may 
depend,  not  only  on  the  high  temperature,  but  on 
the  state  of  the  arachnoid  cavities ;  even  hemi- 
plegic  signs  have  occurred  independently  of  the 
embolism  so  often  consequent  on  endocarditis ; 
ursemic  coma  is  rare ;  intr&<:ranial  inflammation 
and  abscess  not  unfrequently  result  from  caries 
of  the  temporal  bone  after  otitis. 

The  chief  respiratory  disturbances  are,  at  first 
irritative  congh,  and  symptoms  resulting  from 
cedema  of  the  glottis ;  the  breathing  is  always 
quickened  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  the  fever 
high.  Pleurisy  with  effusion  has  occurred  at 
all  periods  of  scarlatina,  more  frequently  in  the 
later  stages,  with  a  limited  pneumonia,  pulmo- 
nary congestion,  or  broncho-pneumonia. 

On  the  side  of  the  circulation,  bfesides  the 
quick  pulse,  there  is  the  liability  to  endocarditis 
duringthe  eruptive  period  or  later,  and  to  peri- 
carditis; these  complications  often  prolong  tJie 
duration  of  the  fever,  and  give  rise  to  special 
symptoms  and  dangers. 

The  urine  is  altered  as  in  other  fevers ;  the 
increase  of  nitrogenous  waste,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  fever,  is  eliminated  most  largely  at 
the  crisis.  At  first  the  quantity.of  urine  is  less ; 
the  chlorides,  much' diminished,  reappear  as  the 
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ferer  declines ;  the  urea,  relatively  increased,  is 
less  absolutely  so  than  it  is  afterwards  -with  a 
freer  excretion  ;  iirate  of  soda  is  deposited ;  uric 
acid,  diminished  on  the  second  and  third  days, 
increases  at  the  febrile  crisis,  often  appearing  in 
abundance  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  then  again 
noimal,  but  increasing  after  rheumatism  or  other 
febrile  disturbance ;  phosphoric  acid,  normal  du- 
ring the  first  four  days,  is  much  diminished  on 
the  fifth,  then  remains  below  the  standard  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  there  is  often  a  deposit 
of  earthy  phosphates,  -with  a  pale,  barely  acid 
urine.    Oxaluria  may  follow. 

The  kidneys,  almost  as  constantly  as  the  throat 
and  skin,  are  the  seat  of  important  changes,  to 
which  the  state  of  the  urine  is  a  trustworthy 
guide ;  this  consequently  must  be  the  subject  of 
repeated  examination.  At  first  there  may  be 
luppression  of  urine  for  more  than  one  day; 
this  yielding,  tube-casts,  blood,  and  albumin  are 
found,  clearing  off  as  the  secretion  becomes 
freer.  Such  transient  albuminuria  may  occur  in 
other  fevers,  but  here  the  first  congestidn  of  the 
glomeruli  increases — it  may  be  while  the  skin- 
affection  is  at  its  height,  more  frequently  in  its 
decline— and  a  distinctive  form  of  nephritis  is  set 
up,generally  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  day,  when 
the  skin  is  desquamating.  This  has  a  marked 
febrile  disturbance  of  its  own,  often  leads  to 
chionic  kidney-disease,  and  is  attended  through- 
out with  albuminuria.  Later  in  the  disease 
albuminuria  and  hsematuria  set  in  without  rise 
of  temperature.  Both  these  conditions  are  often 
followed  by  dropsy.  Albuminuria  commonly 
begins  during  the  desquamation-period  in  the 
second  week;  possibly  as  early  as  the  fourth 
day;  rarely  for  the  first  time,  with  fever  or 
signs  of  kidiiey-irrifation,  after  the  twenty-first, 
bat  even  as  late  as  the  thirty-first  day.  Three 
stages  of  this  condition  are  noticed.  The  quan- 
tity of  urine  in  the  first  stage  is  much  dimi- 
nished, the  urea  even  more  in  proportion  than 
the  water ;  the  specific  gravity  is  increased ;  the 
turbidity  from  urates  deposited  is  cleared  by 
heat  or  the  addition  of  hot  water,  showing  no 
smoky  tint  from  blood;  if  this  stage  be  pro- 
loiiged,  albumin  is  found,  with  finely  granular 
or  clear  casts,  seldom  wilii  blood-discs  or  renal 
epithelium ;  but  they,  together  with  epithelial 
tube-casts,  are  freely  washed  out  as  this  stage 
is  passing  away.  The  second  stage  is  marked  by 
diuresis ;  the  pale  urine  of  low  specific  gravity 
acquires  a  smoky  tint  from  blood-discolouration ; 
this  may  deepen  to  brown  or  give  a  brighter 
red  deposit;  albumin  to  a  large  amount  may 
pass,  with  pale  urine,  when  there  is  but  little 
blood;  the  whole  quantity  of  albumin  may  be 
greater,  though  proportionally  less  than  in  the 
earlier  stage ;  it  diminishes  towards  the  close  of 
™s  period,  as  the  urine  gradually  clears  ;  some 
Mood-corpuscles,  renal  epithelium,  and  tube-casts 
Me  found  in  the  deposit.  Clear  urine  still  in 
excess  and  slightly  fiocculent,  marks  the  third 
stage,  in  which  the  albumin  gradually,  but  not 
always  entirely,  disappears.  ■  • 
■_  The  urine  may  not  be  much  lessened,  at  first, 
in  mild  cases,  and  yet  afterwards  become  al- 
buminous; or  a  well-marked  first  stage  in  a 
severe  case  is  not  always  followed  by  albumin- 
ur.*.  This  is  often  a  specific  effect  of  the  disease, 


and  independent  of  chill.  There  may  bo  hsema- 
globinuria  in  the  later  stages,  with  deep  bloody 
colour,  and  no  great  increase  of  albumen. 

Hsematuria,  if  partly  dependent  on  a  blood- 
state,  is  one  of  the  more  obvious  indications 
of  kidney-mischief.  Another  is  afforded  by  the 
occurrence  of  scarlatinal  dropsy.  Allowing  for 
an  error  from  mere  surface-oedema  being  mis- 
taken for  it  in  the  first  week,  and  later  for  the 
effects  of  ansemia,  anasarca  is  fairly  indicative  of 
albnminuria  past  or  present. 

Albuminuria  may  be  absent,,  or  only  have 
existed  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  anasarca  or 
ascites  began.  Anaemia  is  a  very  marked  late 
feature  of  the  disease,  so  that  pallor  and  chronic 
dropsical  cachexia  often  go  together.  Apart  from 
renal  dropsy,  there  is  a  foi'm  of  scarlatinal 
dropsy  which  occurs  suddenly  in  the  second  or 
third  week,  as  the  result  of  a  special  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  membranes,  often  associated  with 
rheumatism,  or  with  some  degree  of  albumi- 
nuria. Serous  effusions  into  tlie  pericardium  or 
pleurae,  indicated  by  dyspncea,  are  ascertained 
by  their  distinctive  physical  signi.  They  are 
part  of  a  general  tendency  to  inflammation  of 
the  serous  membranes.  '  Pleurisy  is  more  com- 
monly associated  with  albuminuria ;  it  may  tend 
either  to  hydrothorax  or  to  empyema.  Pericar- 
ditis is  more  commonly  associated  with  rheuma- 
tism. 

Kheumatism  is  frequently  induced  by  scarlet- 
feveir;  before  the  end  of  the  first  wfeek,  just  after 
the  rash  is  fullest,  pains  begin  in  several  joints — 
wrists,  ankles,  or  knees;  the  fever,  instead  of  sub- 
siding, rises ;  and  the  pulse  again  becomes  quick, 
full,  and  hard.  At  this  time  pericardial  friction 
is  to  be  tooked  for,  or  an  endocardial  murmur 
may  te  heard  either  at  base  or  apex;  an  apex 
murmur  is  sometimes  heard  when  there  is 
neither  rheumatism  nor  albuminuria,  and  may 
not  necessarily  mean  endocarditis.  Fains  in  the 
limbs;  or  arthritic  symptoms,  may  come  on  as 
late  as  the  third  week,  with  renewed  fever  of  the 
rheumatic  type,  sometimes  with  profuse  perspi- 
rations ;  the  articular  swellings  mostly  subsidej 
bat  there  is  also,  unlike  what  is  seen  in  rheuma- 
tism, the  possibility  of  suppuration. 

Sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  in- 
flamed glands,  or  of  the  skin  over  them,  is  a 
more  frequent  and  less  fatal  evidence  of  the  same 
tendency.  Sometimes  diphtheritic  necrosis  oi 
mucous  membrane,  or  of  blistered  and  ulcerated 
surfaces,  after  scarlet  fever,'  evinces  a  specific 
dyscrasia.    ' 

Desquamation  begins  earliest  where  the  rash 
has  been  most  intense ;  it  may  be  seen  as  early 
as  the  fourth  day,  more  frequently  on  the  sixth 
and  seventh ;  rarely  it  is  delayed  beyond  the  tenth 
day ;  it  may  be  to  three  weeks ;  and  it  is  seldom 
completely  over  in  less  than  six  weeks.  The 
desquamation-period,  really  the  whole  time  of 
cure,  is  also  spoken  of  as  occupying  the  second 
week,  and  as  marked  by  a  subsidence  of  fever 
even  to  below  the  normal.  There  is  generally  a 
remission  of  fever  at  this  time,  but  without  any 
great  depression  of  temperature  ;  the  pulse  also 
is  weak,  and  may  be  irregular;  considerable  de- 
pression and  a  sense  of  debility  about  the  tenth 
day  are  frequently  to  be  noticed.  All  this,  if 
coincident,  can  hardly  be  consequent  upon  d» 
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equamation.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
are  less  tense,  the  wrinkled  epidermis  becomea 
scurfy  and  separates.  This  18  first  seen  on 
the  chin  and  sides  of  the  neck,  the  less  deli- 
(^t;e  cuticle  being  raised  and  removed  on  small 
patches,  -which  increase  as  the  edges  are  detached, 
Ipaiving  a  large  new  surface  of  skin ;  the  thick 
epidermis  of  fingers  and  feet  peels  oif  in  large; 
flakes,  or  in  casts.  A  shreddy  look  of  hands  or 
toes  may  betray  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
overlooked  from  three  to  six  or  eight  -weeks 
before.   ;    , 

New  cuticle  is  rapidly  formed  during  conva- 
lescence, and  is  more  than  once  cast  off  and 
renewed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  pause  in  this 
process,  and  desquamation  is  thought  to  be  over, 
when,  with  change  of  air  or  improved  nutrition, 
a  further  peeling  of  what  seems  h<;althy  cuticle 
occurs,  not  without  risk  of  a  further  dissemina- 
tion of  infection,  up  to  the  ninth  week  of  con- 
valescence. Any  form  of  desquamation  begin- 
ning later  than  this  can  seldom  or  never  be  the 
bearer  of  infecting  particles;  even  the  flakes  of 
a  second  desquamation  carry  infection  so  loosely 
as  to  be  readily  deprived  of  it  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  washing  and  exposure.  In  fact,  des- 
quamation, though  a  very  good  sign  that  infec- 
tion still  attaches  to  its  subject,  because  recovery 
is  barely  complete,  is  not  the  only,,  nor  even  the 
chief,  means  of  its  diffusion.  It  is  only  the  fine 
dust  first  rising  from  the  sur&ce,  just  after  the 
rash  is  at  its  height,  and  especially  when  at- 
tended with  miliary  exudation,  that  is  charged 
with  the  intensest  essence  of  infection. 

But  infection  is  given  off  before  this  is  formed, 
as  well  as  after  it  is  cast  off.  The  secondary  le- 
sions of  the  throat,  nose,  and  lips  are  infectious ; 
abscesses,  formed  more  than  three  weeks  after  the 
disease  began,  yield  an  infecting  pus  contami- 
nating specifically  the  lancet  used  for  their  eva- 
cuation ;  nor  can  any  definite  time  less  than  six 
weeks  be  fixed  when  the  specific  morbid  process 
may  be  supposed  to  have  ceased.  A  kind  of  re- 
crudescence, but  withouttbe  reappearance  of  the 
rash,  would  seem  possible  up  to  the  eighth  week ; 
and,  as  in  menstruation,  the  casting  off  in  the 
tenth  week  of  dAbris  of  tissue  formed  perhaps  a 
fortnight  before,  may  not  be  vrithout  the  ele- 
ments of  infection.  Children  are  very  liable  to 
weak  throat  or  a  return  of  coryza  for  some 
months  after  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever ; 
also  to  ecthyma,  eczema,  or  psoriasis  long  after 
all  possibility  of  infection  has  ceased. 

Vabieties. — 1.  Scarlatina  mitior,  called  also 
Scarlatina  simplex  or  bmigna.  The  rash  appears 
only  on  parts  of  the  skin,  and  soon  fades ;  the 
throat,  hardly  sore,  is  of  a  pinky  red,  with  tonsils 
just  roundei  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  perhaps, 
streaked  with  mucus  from  the  small  glands ;  the 
fever  is  so  slight  that  it  is  said  to  be  absent ;  the 
early  fine  desquamation  escapes  notice ;  and  it 
may  be  three,  four,  or  five  weeks  before  peeling  on 
the  hands  and  feet  proves  the  true  nature  of  the 
illness.  In  some  mild  cases  the  rash  is  well- 
marked,  but  there  is  no  high  fever;  the  tempera- 
ture, not  exceeding  102°,  falls  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  apyrexia 
complete  till  the  third  week ;  but  there  is  no  great 
illness,  the  rash  is  forgotten,  and  jjrecautions  are 
relaxed  till  some  anasarca  is  noticed,  or  others 


are  ill  with  more  marked  symptoms.  Desqua- 
mation is  not  later  after  a  mild  attack,  nor  more 
prolonged  than  after  a  severe  one,  but  it  may  be 
the  only  distinctive  sign  left  of  a  marked  impair- 
ment of  health  and'  of  its  cause. 

2.  Scarlatina  gravior. — This  includes  all  the 
more  serious  cases,  some  called  Scarlatina  angi- 
nosa,  when  endangered  by  the  severity  of  the 
throat-symptoms ;  others  Scarlatina  maligna, 
when  marked  from  the  first  by  high  fever  or  its 
consequences.  This  latter  form  is  known  also  as 
the  adynamic  when  exhaustion  or  collapse  rapidly 
ensues,  in  some  cases  even  before  the  rash  has  had 
time  to  appear.  There  are  all  grades  of  severity 
between  these  and  the  slighter  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease. We  sometimes  see  themildestkindof  attack 
in  one  child  set  up  the  worst  form  in  another ;  or 
the  disease  may  begin  moderately,  and  bad  symp- 
toms appear  on  the  third  or  fifth  day,  such  as  rest- 
lessness, depression,  weak  and  rapid  pulse,  dusky 
rash,  lividity  or  pallor,  dysphagia,  sore  mouth, 
dry  tongue,  tympanites,  and  cold  perspirations. 
Again,  these  signs  of  exhaustion  may  follow  upon 
some  complication  in  the  second  week,  while  the 
temperature  is  still  high ;  or  appear  as  late  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  after  great  emaciation,  when 
the  fever  is  over.  Diphtheria,  either  of  mucous 
surfaces  or  of  the  skin,  appears  in  some  of  these 
cases,  not  as  a  new  infection,  but  as  one  result 
of  the  disease.  So  among  sever^  children  with 
scarlet  fever,  one  may  have  only  a  faint  j-ash, 
slow  to  appear,  soon  fading,  or  perhaps  again 
returning,  called  Scarlatyna  qnginosa  maligna ; 
but  the  appearances  in  the  throat  and  other 
signs  are  those  of  diphtheria;  or  one  child 
with  such  a  throat  and  no  noticeable  rash  has 
started  scarlatina  among  others.  Some  malig- 
nant cases,  mostly  fatal,  show  extreme  pros- 
tration from  the  first,  with  rapid  pulse  and 
grave  nervous  disturWnce ;  the  temperature  is 
always  high— rl05°  or  more,  even  when  the  skin 
feels  cool.  Several  of  these  fatal  cases  follow 
one  another  in  a  household,  either  from  .a  de- 
veloped intensity  in  the  infection,  from  a  family 
predisposition  to  suffer  from  it,  or  from  some  such 
tendency  to  excessive  temperature-disturbance. 

The  infection  of  scarlet  fever  is  readily  re- 
ceived, by  those  who  have  not  previously  suffered 
from  it,  i  n  the  course  of  most  diseases ;  and  in  many 
of  them  it  proves  a  serious  complication,  Surgic^ 
scarlet  fever  differs  in  no  respect  from  ordinary 
scarlet  fever;  it  will  spread  to  the  susceptible 
who  have  no  wound  or  open  sore,  not  to  those 
who  are  protected  by  a  previous  attack,  though 
in  the  same  ward  and  recently  operated  on.  One 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  is  so  generally  protective 
against  a  recurrence  that  the  not  infrequent  in- 
stances of  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  no  way  in- 
validate the  more  important  practical  deductions 
from  it ;  those  who  have  already  had  it  may  at- 
tend on  the  sick  or  mix  with  convalescents.  Some 
persons  have  two  or  three  attacks,  or  are  liable 
to  sore-throat  whenever  they  come  in  contact 
with  it ;  still  the  rule  is  constant  enough  to  be 
depended  on  for  purposes  of  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  sudden  illness,  with  high 
temperature,  quick  pulse,  and  severe  nervous 
symptoms,  without  previous  cough  or  sneezing, 
but  with  sore-throat  and  tender  swelling  of  the 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  at  once  point  to 
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icailot  fever  in  a  child  vho  has  not  had  it ;  this 
IB  made  certain  by  the  early  rash. 

Diphtheria  may  come  on  m  the  same  way,  with 
Blight  Bufiiision  of  face,  or  more  insidiously,  but 
the  throatHsigns  are  distinctive.  Herpetic  sore- 
thioat  has  a  shorter  febrile  stage,  and  no  rash. 
The  rash  of  rubeola  is  in  spots,  and  less  diffused 
at  first;  in  doubtful  cases,  perhaps  called  feb- 
lUe  roseola,  albumin  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
first  fortnight,  and  desquamation  afterwards,  be- 
fore an  absolute  diagnosis  from  rubeola  is  formed. 
Kr^ema  may  result  from  septictemia,  and 
from  mercury,  arsenic,  sulphur,  iodine,  bromides, 
chloral,  salicine,  quinine,  copaiba,  ipecacuanlia, 
belladonna,  opium,  and  oil  of  turpentine — the 
tTFO  last  oijy  of  these  followed  by  desquamation. 
Peognosis.  —Caution  is  needed  in  the  prognosis 
of  the  mildest  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  as  these  are 
not  exempt  from  all  the  complications  of  the  ill- 
nesa,  or  l^e  accidents  of  convalescence. 

High  initial  fever,  severe  angina,  fever  rising 
on  the  fifth  day  or  persisting  beyond  the  tenth, 
andgreat  depression,  all  betoken  danger.  There  is 
danger  from  sloughs  and  secondary  suppuration ; 
from  cardiac  inflammation  and  its  consequences ; 
and  from  kidney-disease,  either  at  first,  or  from 
albnminnria  slowly  increasing  for  two  or  three 
months ;  the  earlier  effects  of  renal  dropsy  are 
of  more  hopeful  prognosis.  Family  predisposition 
is  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  age  of  the 
patient;  individual  susceptibility  more  than  the 
character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  tem- 
perature has  reached  111°  Fahr.  vrith  recovery, 
and  115°  in  a  fatal  case. 

,  .ajasATHBNT. — This  must  have  regard  to  the 
care  of  the  patient,  and  the  safety  of  others.  All 
cases  must  be  treated  in  bed  for  two  or  three 
weeks;  a  h^r  mattress,  not  too  thick,  is  better 
than  a  feather  bed,  and  no  extra  covering  is  re- 
quired. Carpets  and  woollen  curtains  should 
be  removed  from  the  room ;  this  must  be  kept 
cool  and  well-ventilated  by  a  partly-open  window 
and  an  open  fire,  but  without  draughts  that 
come  directly  on  to  the  patient.  A  linen  screen 
suspended  before  the  door  is  useful ;  a  basin  of 
vater  made  pink  with  permanganate  of  potash 
should  stand  ready,  in  which  to  dip  the  fingers, 
or  anything  used  by  the  patient;  a  stronger 
solotion  is  required  for  the  immersion  of  body 
linen  when  removed,  or  for  the  excretions.  No 
medicines  will  cut  short  scarlet  fever;  simple 
salines,  as  acetate  of  ammonia  or  chlorate  of 
potash,  which  act  slightly  on  the  skin  and  kid- 
neys, tend  to  its  mitigation  if  plenty  of  liquid 
I  be  given.  The  best  relief  is  obtained  from 
tepid  spongjng  over  the  whole  body,  part  at  a 
time,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  tepid 
bath,  and  oil  or  cold-cream  used  to  the  skin 
afterwards.  Where  the  fever  is  not  very  high 
not  the  rashintense,  a  warm  bath  is  comfortable. 
The  hot  pack  is  injurious,  most  so  when  the  rash 
is  imperfect  and  the  nervous  disturbance  indi- 
cates excessive  body-heat.  In  such  cases  cold 
affiision  or  the  cautious  use  of  the  wet  pack  would 
moderate  fever ;  but  these  means  must  be  so  used 
as  to  soothe  and  not  to  tire  the  patient.  Frequent 
enemata  of  cold  water  supply  fluid  to  the  body 
and  reducetemperature.  It  is  not  until  after  the 
fever  is  over  that  scrubbing  with  carbolic  soap, 
«id  detergent  baths,  with  carbolic  inunctions, 
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should  be  practised.  During  the  fever  a  little 
Condy's  fluid,  or  aromatic  vinegar,  added  to  the 
water  fop  sponging  the  body,  or  the  solution-  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  is  agreeable  and  refreshing, 
neutralising  some  of  the  morbid  exhalations,  if 
not  quite  disinfecting  them.  For  this  latter  pur- 
pose strong  acetic  acid  (1  to  S),  or  carbolic  acid 
( 1  to  20  of  oil),  would  be  required.  Carbolated 
oil  (1  to  40)  can  be  used  with  advantage  from 
the  first,  so  that  the  earliest  skin-dust  may  be 
intercepted.  Condy's  fluid  sprayed  into  the 
room  at  times  sweetens  the  air,  or  chlorinated 
soda  may  be  sprinkled  about  the  room. 

The  throat-symptoms  often  claim  early  atten- 
tion. Swallowing  soon  becomes  easier  and  the 
external  swelling  less  after  small  lumps  of  ice 
have  been  repeatedly  held  to  melt  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth ;  young  children  can  have  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  iced-water  with  a  morsel  of  ice  in  it  given 
frequently ;  older  persons  find  relief  from  inhal- 
ing steam.  A  warm  compress  wit!)  cotton-wool 
over  it  should  be  applied  round  the  neck.  PuflJ? 
swelling  over  the  glands  is  often  removed  by 
fomentation,  or  by  warm  linseed  poultices  con- 
stantly renewed.  A  warm  poultice  held  close  up 
to  the  ear  relieves  pain  from  the  tonsil.  Mischief 
within  the  throat  is  lessened  by  taking  chlorate 
of  potash  into  the  month,  or  by  the  solution  of  it 
in  spray ;  a  sloughy  throat  requires  chlorinated 
soda  solution,  one  part  to  ten  of  water.  Here  also 
the  acid  chlorine  mixture  is  useful ;  it  is  made  by 
dropping  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  to  chlorate 
of  potash  in  a  bottle  (r\3  of  the  acid  and  gr.  j 
of  the  salt  to  each  ounce  of  capacity),  and  then 
adding  water  to  dissolve  the  liberated  chlorine. 
Large  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  objection- 
able, as  tending  to  renal  irritation.  For  the 
control  of  fever  eliminants  and  depressants  are 
to  be  avoided ;  aconite  is  not  needed  in  the  mild 
cases  of  fever  and  sore-throat ;  it  is  prejudicial 
in  the  more  severe  forms.  The  mineral  acids 
moderately  control  heat>-production,  and  may  be 
given  diluted  from  the  first.  A  tendency  on  the 
fifth  day  to  increase  of  an  already  high  temT 
perature  has  been  checked  by  the  substitution  of 
acids  for  salines.  In  all  cases  with  high  tempera- 
ture stronger  remedies  of  this  class  are  required. 
Of  these,  the  two  most  efllective  and  most  suitable 
in  scarlet  fever  are  quinine  and  digitalis.  Of 
the  former,  two  or  three  doses,  on  the  third  or 
fifth  day,  at  the  rate  of  one  grain  for  every  two 
years  of  age,  reduces  fever,  and  so  prevents  the 
worse  forms  of  throat  and  kidney  mischief.  If 
the  urine  be  scanty,  or  already  contain  albumin, 
digitalis  is  to  be  preferred ;  it  is  of  marked  bene- 
fit where  the  pulse  has  been  much  accelerated  in 
the  early  stages ;  and  it  is  specially  suited  to  com- 
bine with  iron  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
or  with  iron  and  a  saline  when  diuretics  are  re- 
quired. The  combination  of  digitalis  and  quinine 
in  all  the  graver  forms  of  scarlet  fever  seems  to 
be  specially  indicated.  The  sulpho-carbolate 
of  soda  has  been  used  with  more  advantage  than 
the  newer  derivative  of  carbolic  acid,  the  sali- 
cylic. Salicylate,  of  soda  is  not  well  suited  for 
administration  in  scarlet  fever,  as  the  acid  is 
secreted  by  the  kidneys  and  may  irritate  them ; 
when  given  it  has  caused  perspiration  andreduced 
the  pulse  and  temperature,  but  the  worst  symp- 
toms of  bad  cases  were  not  lessened  by  it,  while 
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the  tendency  to  rheumatism  and  to  albuminniia 
vrere  incroaaed.  It  is  effective  against  the  rheu- 
matiEm  that  follows  searlet-fevenrhen  there  is  no 
kidney-lesion .  In  most  of  these  cases  perchloride 
of  iron  in  full  doses  is  the  best  remedy.  Acute 
kidney-congestion  should  be  treated  by  diy-cup- 
ping  to  the  loins,  hot  epithems  round  the  body,  or 
a  warmly-packed  poultice  across  the  back ;  a  brisk 
aperient  is  often  most  useful  at  the  beginning  of 
this  as  of  other  secondary  complications.  Here 
free  secretion  from  the  bowels  is  to  be  favoured 
by  salines,  and  their  diuretic  action  should  be 
aided  by  plenty  of  liquid.  Free  action  of  the 
skin  can  be  obtained  by  the  hot-air  bath,  or  by  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  pilocarpiu.  Two  drops  of 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  the  muriate  answers  well ; 
the  sixth  of  a  grain  will  produce  perspiration  in 
an  adult ;  or  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  may  be 
given  every  hour  till  perspiration  ensues.  Chil- 
dren require  full  doses  of-  piloearpin,  up  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  twice  a  day  in  azoturia.  More 
urea  and  less  water  has  resulted  after  some 
days'  use  of  it.  Diarrhoea  at  the  febrile  crisis 
seldom  need  be  checked;  care  as  to  ingesta, 
and  warm  applications  or  poultices,  perhaps  with 
a  little  opium  externally,  suffice  for  its  relief. 
Great  caution  is  required  at  all  times  in  the  use 
of  any  opiates ;  there  are  many  soothing  means 
which  promote  sleep  without  resorting  to  direct 
sedatives.     Chloral  is  not  very  suitable. 

The  diet,  at  first  limited  to  milk  and  liquid's, 
may  consist  also  of  eggs  and  beef-tea  as  soon  as 
more  food  can  be  taken,  with  fish  or  fowl,  and 
soup  with  vegetables.  Lemon-juice,  oranges,  or 
grapes  may  supplement  the  vegetable-supply  in 
rheumatic  or  renal  complications:  Caution  is 
required  is  to  meat,  and  even  the  supply  of  beef- 
tea  should  be  limited,  while  milk  can  be  given 
ad  libUwm,  and  eggs  may  be  largely  depended  on. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  are  only  to  be  used  with 
great  caution ;  they  are  apt  to  excite  a  return  of 
fever  if  given  early,  and  may  embarrass  the  re- 
storation of  the  kidney- function ;  still  there  are 
many  bad  cases  where  a  little  brandy  has  to  be 
added  to  the  egg  and  milk,  or  where  wine  must 
be  allowed.  Moreover,  after  high  fever  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  heat-exhaustion  comes  on, 
with  shallow  breathing,  weak,  slow,  or  irregular 
pulse,  cool  surface,  restlessness  and  threatened 
collapse,  where  brandy,  ammonia,  bark,  and  even 
opium  may  be  needed.  During  convalescence  chill 
and  fatigue  must  be  guarded  against.  Careful 
diet  is  required,  and  some  preparation  of  iron  with 
meals,  or  bitters  and  bark  as  tonics.  We  must  not 
advise  change  of  air  too  soon ;  three  weeks  indoors 
for  the  disease  to  cease,  and  three  weeks  at  home 
ifter  that,  for  restoration  of  health,  is  the  safest 
rule  for  all.  Warm  baths  on  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive days,  with  plenty  of  soap  to  remove  all 
roughness  of  skin,  and  fresh  woollen  clothing, 
are  required  before  leaving  the  sick-room.  The 
hair  should  be  dressed  with  carbolic  oil  after 
washing,  or  with  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid,  gly- 
cerine, and  spirit.  Infection  can  be  removed 
from  clothes  and  bedding  by  stoving  all  that 
does  not  undergo  a  heat  of  212°  in  washing. 
The  best  moans  of  disinfecting  the  room,  and  what 
18  not  easy  to  remove  from  it,  is  by  burning 
sulphur  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  it.  An  ounce 
»nd  a  half  of  sulpliur  should  be  burnt  for  eveiy 
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100  cubic  feet  of'  clear  space.    See  Disinfec. 

TION. 

No  convalescent  should  mix  with  susceptible 
children  until  six  weeks  from  the  seiznre,  how- 
ever slight  the  attack ;  if  convalescence  have 
been  interrupted,  or  some  after-effects  of  the 
disease  remain,  this  interval  has  to  be  two  or 
three  weeks  longer.  Those  much  with  the  sick 
should  wash  their  hands  after  assisting  the 
patient,  and  change  their  outer  dress  on  leaving 
the  room.  A  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  gly- 
cerine promises  to  be  of  some  use  in  clearing 
infectious  particles  from  the  throat,  and  so  may 
act  as  a  preventive  against  one  mode  of  infec- 
tion.    No  true  prophylactic  is  known. 

■WiixiAM  SatimE. 

SCHIBTZITACH,  in  Switzerland.— Sul- 
phur waters.    See  Mineral  Watebs. 

SCHLAiraBITBAD,  in  Oermany. — Sim- 
ple thermal  waters.     See  Mineeai,  Watees. 

SCIATICA. — Stnow.  :  Fr.  Nivralgie  scia- 
tigue ;  Ger.  Siiftweh. 

Definition. — Neuralgia  in  the  district  of  the 
sciatic  nerve. 

Seiatica.is  signalised  by  paroxysmal  pain  in 
any  or  all  of  the  following  localities :  the  but- 
tock ;  the  back  of  the  thigh ;  the  knee ;  the  front, 
back,  and  outside  of  the  leg ;  and  the  whole  foot 
except  its  inner  border.  The  condition  is  fre- 
quently of  peripheral  origin,  and  is  thendependent 
on  inflammation  of  the  sheath  and  surroundings 
of  the  nerve-trunk.  Or  it  may  arise  independently, 
to  all  appearance',  of  any  local  cause  in  the  nerve 
itself,  and  is  then  probably  caused  by  some 
impairment  of  nutrition  of  a  nerve-centre.  As 
the  diagnosis  of  peri-neuritis  from  neuralgia  is 
as  yet  not  certainly  differentiated,  the  two  con- 
ditions will  be  considered  together. 

iErioLOGT. — Predisposing  causes.  —  The  pre- 
disposing causes  of  sciatica  are  arterial  degene- 
ration ;  ansemia ;  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  dia- 
theses ;  the  toxic  influence  of  malaria,  chronic 
alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  lead;  inherited  neii- 
rotic  disposition ;  fatigue  ;  and  a  damp  and  cold 
climate. 

Exciting  causes. —  These  include  exposure  of 
the  limb  to  a  draught  of  cold  air  for  some 
long  time,  which  is  a  common  source  of  the 
affection ;  sitting  on  a  cold  or  damp  seat ;  over- 
walking;  strains ;  concussion  of  the  spine ;  the 
encroachment  of  morbid  growths;  blows  upon 
or  wounds  of  the  nerve-trunk;  malignant  and 
other  tumours  of  the  pelvis ;  disease  of  the  ver-  i 
tebrse  or  pelvic  bones ;  the  pressure  of  the  gravid 
uterus ;  rheumatic  or  gouty  inflammation  of  the 
sheath  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  of  one  or  other 
of  its  branches ;  syphilitic  periostitis,  causing  a 
swelling  which  presses  upon  the  trunk  or  some 
branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve;  and  a  gumma  in  the 
sheath  of  the  nerve. 

In  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  hip-joint 
the  sciatic  nerve  may  sometimes  be  felt  to  have 
hard,  knotty  swellings  upon  it,  apparently  aris- 
ing from  a  chronic  peri-neuritis.  This  is  asso- 
ciated with  very  obstinate  sciatica. 

Sciatica  affects  especially  the  middle  age  of 
life — from  forty  to  fifty  years,  is  rare  in  youth, 
and  but  seldom  commences  in  elderly  persoDit 
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Venereal  excesses  have  a  closer  connection  ■with 
sciatica  than  -with  any  other  form  of  neuralgia. 

The  yiolent  manipulation  of  a  professional 
rubber,  employed  to  treat  a  dull  aching  in  the 
iciatic  region,  may  bring  about  acute  sciatica. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. — Nothing  certain 
is  as  yet  knoTrn  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion  in  cases 
of  neuralgia  proper  manifested  in  the  district  of 
the  sciatic  nerves. 

The  few  changes  which  have  been  observed 
post  mortem  in  cases  of  sciatica  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  thickening  of  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve,  the  result  of  inflammation,  It  has  often 
happened,  however,  that  in  cases  which  during 
life  have  been  supposed  to  be  examples  of  neu- 
ritis, no  trace  of  the  inflammatory  process  has 
been  found  in  the  nerve  or  its  covering. 

Symptoms. — After  more  or  less  of  vague  dis- 
comfort in  the  affected  limb,  deadness,  tingling, 
stiffness,  or  some  such  abnormal  sensation,  pain 
occurs  in  some  part  of  the  district  already  in- 
dicated. This  is  variously  spoken  of  as  shooting, 
darting,  screwing,  tingling,  or  burning ;  and  the 
sufferer  will  often  map  out  with  precision  the 
course  of  various  branches  of  the  nerve  as  the 
seat  of  his  distress.  Sometimes  the  leg  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  being  numbed,  and  as  if  it  were  going 
to  burst.  Occasionally  the  feeling  resembles  a 
very  faint  shock  of  a  battery.  As  is  charac- 
teristic of  neuralgia  generally,  the  pain  may 
be  apparently  spontaneous  in  origin,  ivhilst  in 
certain  cases  it  is  also  liable  to  be  aggravated 
by  movement,  but  in  no  case  is  it  onh/  excited 
when  muscular  contraction  takes  place.  It  may 
either  occur  in  paroxysms,  with  intervals  of 
complete  immunity  varying  from  minutes  to 
hours;  or  there  may  be  more  or  less  continuous 
Buffering,  with  frequent  and  violent  exacerba- 
tions. Throbbings  or  pulsations  of  the  pain  are 
often  described.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  accom- 
panied by  pyrexia.  When  ^^^  P^°  ^^  *'  ''^ 
height,  a  powferlessness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  isapt  to  be,ej;perienced,  and  this  not  simply 
on  account  of  the  distress  of  moving,  but  from 
an  actual,  paresis,  dependent  doubtless  upon  a 
depressing  influence  communicated  to  the  motor 
centres.  From  a  like  cause  afiectiqg  the  vaso- 
motor centres  the  limb  will  feel  cold,  not  only 
subjectively,  but  to  the  touch  at  another. 

Tender  points  may  be  met  with  in  all,  but  more 
o(tsn  in  some  few  ,only,  of  the  following  situa- 
tions;— the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium; 
about  midway  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  tro- 
chanter major ;  the  fold  of  the  buttock ;  head  of 
the  fibula;  behind  each  malleolus;  in  the  popliteal 
space.  There  is  commonly  some  cutaneous  anaes- 
thesia in  some  part  of  the  limb,  and  sometimes 
replacing  this  there  will  be  found  patches  of 
skin  which  are  hyperalgesic.  The  tactile  sense 
proper  is  lowered  at  these  points,  whilst  the 
sense  of  temperature,  especially  for  heat,  is  often 
heightened.  At  the  same  place  a  weak  voltaic 
current  is  felt  as  extremely  and  quite  abnor- 
mally painful.  Cramp  of  the  calf  muscles^  is 
common.  ^  It  is  often  impossible  for  the  patient 
to  sit,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the  nerve-triink 
Bear  the  tuber  ischii.  The  act  of  putting  on  a  stock- 
'"Si  stooping,  or  sneezing  gives  rise  to  great  pain. 
There  are  great  differences  in  the  course  and 
tnaraoter  of  the  affection.    In  some  persons  the 


disease  from  the  flrst  presents  the  characters  of  a 
chronic  affection.  There  is  never  pain  sufficient, 
for  example,  to  prevent  sleep,  and  it  may  not  ar- 
rive at  a  degree  of  severity  to  interfere  much  with 
locomotion.  But  the  patient  is  worn  by  a  more  or 
less  constant  aching  in  the  district  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  which  becomes  especially  marked  after 
long  sitting,  as  on  a  railway  journey,  and  most 
of  all  if  the  seat  is  somewhat  hard.  Fatigue  of 
body  and  mental  worry  have  great  effect,  in  such 
cases,  in  intensifying  the  symptoms,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  almost  entirely  disappear 
in  circumstances  favourable  to  health  and  men- 
tal exhilaration.  Sciatica  of  this  type  is  prone 
to  attack  the  middle-iaged,  to  be  permanent, 
and  to  acquire  additional  intensity  with  advanc- 
ing years.  In  contrast  with  such  cases  are 
those  which  from  the  first  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  acuite  affection.  The  pain  is  so 
agonizing  that  no  posture  affords  relief,  sleep  is 
impossible,  the  general  health  suffers,  and  the 
patient  is  placed  completely  hors  de  combat. 
The  disease  may  last  for  weeks  or  months  with- 
out material  intermission,  the  patient  being 
confined  hel^essly  to  his  bed.  Or  after  some 
weeks  of  acute  suffering,  improvement  may  take 
place,  to  be  followed  only  by  a  relapse,  which  is 
even  more  violent  than  the  original  attack. 

Although  the  recumbent  position  is  always 
that  which  is  most  grateful  to  the  patient,  yet 
it  will  happen  that  after  a  night  passed  in  sleep 
attempts  to  move  the  affectedlimb  cause  it  to  be 
more  painful  than  after  walMng,  and  there  is  a 
distressing  stiffiiess  about  it. 

In  some  persons  thedisease  attacks  once,  in  a 
very  severe  form,  it  may  be  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  of  life,  and  never  recurs.  More 
often  it  tends  to  recurrence,  ;and  with  such  per- 
sistence that  the  patient  will  speak  of  '  his 
sciatica '  as  a  companion -which  is  always  present, 
though  occasionally  for  a  term  out  of  sight.  Or 
it  may  alternate  with  attacks  of  typical  neu- 
ralgia in  other  parts  of  the  body;  or  be  replaced 
by  various  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system,  accompanying  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  urine.  . 

The  disease  may  be  accompanied  by  consider- 
able muscular  atrophy  of  the  limb,  and  a  quasi- 
paralytic  condition,  which,  though  capable  of 
improvement,  may  leave  tie  patient  more  or 
less  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  'Or  the  wasting 
which  has  accompanied  the  acute  symptoms  of 
the  disease  may  gradually  cease  as  these  subside, 
and  during  the  somewhat  prolonged  convales- 
cence the  limb  may  sbe  restored  to  its  original 
size,  and  the  lameness  be  no  longer  observed. 
Sciatica  often  follows  lumbago.  In  some  cases 
years  may  elapse  between  the  attacks,  but  much 
more  frequently  it  is  a  question  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  three  conditions  of  the 
muscular  system  which  are  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  sciatica: — 1.  Myalgia  from  over-exertion  of 
'  the  flexor  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Here 
the  pain  will  be  found  at  the  points  of  insertion 
of  the  muscles,  and  is  only  felt  during  theic 
action.  2.  Rheumatism  in  the  muscles  from 
exposure  to  cold.  Here  again,  the  pain  is  not 
spontaneous,  as  dn  sciatic  neuralgia,  but  is 
always  dependent  on  mascular  action.  3.  A  lov 
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inflammation  of  the  loose  bursal  tissue  which 
geparates  the  large  muscles  of  the  thigh,  brought 
about  by  the  presence  of  some  morbid  material 
conveyed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  with  which 
the  spaces  are  in  direct  communication.  Uric 
acid  and  pus  are ,  especially  liable  to  cause  this 
afiection.  Sacro-iliac  disease  may  be  distin- 
guished byits  always  occurring  in  youth;  by  the 
pain  being  confined  to  the  sacral  neighbourhood; 
and  by  the  limb  being  lengthened  at  an  early 
period.  From  hip-joint  disease,  especially  in  the 
slow  insidious  form  which  it  sometimes  takes, 
sciatica  is  not  always  distinguished  with  facility. 
The  paroxysmal  character  of  the  pain,  presence 
of  tender  points,  absence  of  result  from  forcible 
movement  of  the  joint,  and  absence  of  charac- 
teristic position  or  shortening  of  the  limb,  will 
best  serve  for  diagnosis.  The  lameness  in  scia- 
tica may  lead  to  the  idea  of  paraplegia,  from 
which  the  disease  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
perfect  integrity  of  the  other  limb,  as  well  as  by 
the  paioxysmal  pains,  tender  points,  and  the  his- 
tory showing  that  the  powerlessness  was  second- 
ary to  the  pain.  From  the  darting  pains  in  the 
thigh  consequent  on  renal  calculus,  sciatica  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  careful  examination. 

The  affection  may  be  limited  to  a  single  branch, 
and  when  this  is  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve  supplying  the  big  toe,  there 
is  n  prima  facie  resemblance  to  gout.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  this,  however,  by  noting  the 
absence  of  heat,  swelling,  redness,  or  pain  on 
moving  the  joint;  and  the  presence  of  a  small  spot, 
at  which  alone  pressure  is  extremely  painful. 

Syphilitic  periostitis,  with  inflammation  of  the 
sheath  of  the  sciatic,  may  be  distinguished  from 
malignant  disease  by  the  effect  of  large  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  Sciatica  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  lightning-lilje  pains  of  locomo- 
tor ataxy  by  the  presence  of  the  patellar  tendon- 
reflex.  See  also  Lecture  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mediaal  Times  and  Gazette,  Vol.  I.  1882. 

TnE&THENT. — This  should  be  constitutional, 
B3  well  as  local.  Gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
malaria,  if  inquiry  show  that  either  of  these 
conditions  lies  at  the  base  of  the  disease,  will 
need  the  treatment  appropriate  to  each.  Against 
a  gouty  or  rheumatic  basis  the  diet  should  be 
spare,  and  mainly  of  a  vegetable  character,  with 
milk — all  stimulants  being  avoided.  Bicarbon- 
ate of  potash  in  effervescence,  citrate  of  lithia, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  colchicum  will  be  the 
drugs  most  likely  to  afford  relief.  If  the  rheu- 
matic character  be  very  pronounced,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  salicylate  of  soda  in  twenty-  or 
thirty-grain  doses,  dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler 
of  water,  every  three  or  four  hours.  If  syphilis 
be  suspected,  iodide  of  potassium  or  of  sodium 
should  be  given,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains  three  times  a  day  or  ofteuer. 

Quinine,  in  doses  of  five  grains,  may  be  em- 
ployed if  there  be  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  malarious  taint. 

The  recumbent  position  is  very  necessary  in 
all  cases  of  any  severity ;  and,  should  the  distress 
be  very  great,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  patient 
on  a  water  mattress.  Warmth  is  also  neces- 
sary. Sometimes  the  rapidly-repeated  applica- 
tion of  hot  linseed  poultices  will  give  much 
velief.     Occasionally,  if  the  pain  and  tenderness 
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be  very  exquisite,  and  the  patient's  age  and  con- 
dition do  not  counter-indicate  it,  the  application 
of  a  few  leeches  to  the  upper  and  back  ;part  of 
the  thigh  is  useful.  The'  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia  gives,  of  all  remedies,  the  most 
speedy  relief.  It  is  best  to  employ  a  solution 
of  one  grain  in  thirty  minims,  and  to  inject  at 
first  three  minims  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
if  necessary.  The  dose  may  be  increased  by  one 
minim  at  a  time  if  it  be  found  desirable ;  but 
it  is  rarely  necessary,  except  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant disease,  to  exceed  eight  minims  of  such  a 
solution.  The  dose  and  frequency  should  be 
diminished  as  relief  is  obtained.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  thoroughly  relieved.  Flying 
blisters,  not  larger  than  a  five-shilling  piece, 
one  following  another  as  it  heals,  not  on  the 
same  but  on  a  closely  adjoining  part  of  the  skin, 
may  usually  be  applied  with  much  advantage. 
Even  in  cases  dependent  upon  malignant  disease 
they  will  often  give  relief  for  a  time.  Spongio- 
piline  wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  and  sprinfled 
with  the  linimentum  sinapis  compositum,  makes 
a  good  counter-irritant,  and  will  sometimes  take 
the  place  of  blistering. 

The  continuous  voltaic  current  is  often  pallia- 
tive, and  sometimes  perhaps  curative.  From  20 
to  40  cells  may  be  employed,  and  whilst  one  rheo- 
phore  is  applied  to  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
the  other  is  put  into  a  tub  of  saltwater,  in  which 
the  patient  places  his  foot.  The  strength  should 
be  arrived  at  gradually,  and  the  application  con- 
tinued for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  Then,  without 
removing  the  rheophores,  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent must  be  gradually  reduced  to  zero.'  "With- 
out this  precaution  a  shock  will  be  given,  which 
is  very  undesirable.  The  electrical  application 
should  not  be  employed  during  the  very  acute 
stage,  but  rather  in  cases  of  moderate  severity, 
or  where  the  most  formidable  suffering  has  sub- 
sided. The  current  maybe  conveyed  into  a  bath 
if  preferred.  One  rheophore  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  bath,  the  other  is  held  by  the  patient 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  which  should  be  of 
a  temperature  of  95°  Fahrenheit,  and  should 
contain  some  salt.  In  some  cases,  after  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided,  good  has  appeared  to 
be  done  by  enveloping  the  limb  in  a  flannel 
bandage,  over  the  folds  of  which  sulphur  is 
sprinkled.  In  other  cases  it  is  said  that  the 
spirit  of  turpentine  taken  internally  has  cured 
where  other  remedies  have  failed.  In  obstinate 
cases  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  may  be  punctured 
in  a  few  places  with  a  sharp  needle.    See  Aou- 

PUNCTDEE. 

The  baths  of  Buxton,  Wiesbaden,  Wildbad, 
Eoyat,  and  Gastein  have  been  found  useful  in 
treating  sciatica;  and  artificial  hot  air  or  vapour 
baths  may  be  beneficial  in  some  instances. 

The  sciatic  nerve  has  been  cut  down  upon  and 
stretched  with  advantage  in  several  cases  of  con- 
firmed sciatica.    See  Nebtes,  Diseases  of  (3). 

T.  BnzzABi). 

SCIRBHUS  (ffKlpPos,  a  hard  tumour).— -A 
hard,  glandular,    cancerous  tumour.    See  1v- 

MOTJBS. 

SCLEEEMA  NEOlJ-ATOBTnvn  (raXiipils, 

hard ;   and  neonatorum,  of  the  newly-born). 

Sykon.  :  Skin-bound  disease. 


SCLEREMA  NEONATORUM. 

DEFnnTioN. — A  congenital  affection,  or  one 
ippoaring  in  early  infancy,  characterised  by  a 
Btretohed  and  tense  condition  of  the  skin. 

Desceiption. — Tlie  disease  usually  commences 
on  the  lower  extremities,  and  gradually  involves 
the  entire  surface.  The  skin  becomes  glossy- 
looking  and  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  but 
it  may  be  mottled.  To  the  touch  it  is  firm  and 
rigid,  like  bacon-rind,  and  cannot  be  pinched  up 
hetween  the  fingers.  The  surface  is  cold,  feel- 
ing like  that  of  a  half-frozen  corpse.  The  infant 
is,  in  fact,  skin-bound ;  all  movement  becomes 
impossible ;  and  the  features  remain  fixed  and 
staring.  Death  within  a  limited  period  is  the 
ordinary  termination,  recovery  rarely  occurring 
Bpontaneously, 

The  disease  is  usually  associated  with  affec- 
tions of  the  respiratory  ajid  circulatory  systems, 
and  has  been  observed  in  connection  apparently 
irith  cobgenital  syphilis. 

Mioroscopie  observation  has  thrown  but  little 
light  on  the  nature  of  sclerema  neonatorum. 
The  subcutaneous  tissue  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain a  stiff,  stearine-like  deposit;  but  the  disease 
teems  to  differ  from  the  seleroderma  of  adults 
in  the  absence  of  increased  fibrous  tissue,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  latter  affection. 

Tbeatmbnt. — No  treatment  appears  to  avail 
in  this  disease,  but  that  for  syphilitic  taint  has 
been  suggested.  Alfred  Sangsteb. 

SOLEBODEBMA(o-K\i)pbs,  hard,  andS^p/JO, 
the  skin). — Dbunition. — ^Adiseasecharacterised 
by  hardness  of  the  sldn. 

,  ^TioLOQT. — The  cause  of  this  singular  com- 
plaint must  be  regarded  as  an  error  of  nutrition, 
or  rather  a  perversion  of  nutrition.  A  tissue  of 
low  organisation,  white  fibrous  tissue,  grows  in 
excess  and  without  restraint ;  strangles!  and  de- 
itrojs  the  more  highly  organised  structures — 
Tesaels,  nerves,  and  muscles;  and  takes  the  place 
of  the  vanished  structures,  thereby  converting  a 
part  enjoying  active  life  into  an  inert,  almost 
bloodleBs  and  nerveless  cicatricial  mass. 

Akatomical  Chabacxebs. — Scleroderma  cou- 
rists  in  the  development  and  proliferation  of  white 
fibrous  tissue;;and  the  atrop%,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  of  the  more  highly  organised  tissues  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  part.  This 
morbid  change  is  most  energetic  wherever  the 
white  fibrous  tissue  is  most  abundant ;  hence  its 
occupation  of  the  integument  and  the  ligamentous 
structures  of  the  fingers  and  joints.  And  for  a 
similar  reason  it  is  apt  to  follow  the  sheaths  of 
muscles,  and  produce  consolidation  of  au  entire 
limb.  The  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue  is  iden- 
tical with  cicatricial  tissue,  and,  like  the  latter, 
manifests  a  disposition  to  contract,  which,  in 
fact,  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  disease. 

Besobiption. — The  integument  in  this  disease 
is  hard,  rigid,  white,  and  contracted.  On  the 
face  the  features  are  distorted  by  the  contraction 
of  the  skin ;  the  eyelids  are  drawn  apart ;  the 
mouth,  is  pinched  in  size,  or  forced  open ;  the 
neck  and  limbs  are  clasped  by  the  morbid  skin ; 
the  fingers  and  toes  are  bent  and  deformed;  and 
«vea  the  bones  are  forced  through  ulcerated 
openings,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  skin 
against  the  ends  of  the  last  phalanges  or  the 
prominences  of  the  joints. 
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This  is  an  extreme  picture  of  generali.sed  sclero- 
derma. More  frequently  the  disease  is  partial, 
and  is  limited  to  certain  regions  of  the  body; 
and  most  commonly  it  is  met  with  in  the  clavi- 
cular regions  of  the  trunk.  Here  it  may  appear 
as  white  blotches,  irregular,  smooth  and  shining, 
dense,  and  suggesting  the  appearance  of  ivory  or 
marble;  but  at  first  they  may  be  hyperaemic. 
Occasionally  minute  glittering  spots  may  be  seen 
dispersed  around,  and  amongtheselarger  blotches. 
Similar  blotches  may  be  found  on  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  rarely  numerous,  and  occasionally  solitary; 
the  latter  are  known  as  morphrm,-  As  these 
blotches  sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  nerves, 
scleroderma  is  believed  by  some  to  be  of  neurotic 
origin. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  scleroderma  is 
embodied  in  the  preceding  description;  the 
parts  affected  are  hard,  rigid,  white,  smooth  or 
wrinkled,  and  distorted  or  deformed. 

Peognosis. — The  prognosis  of  seleroderma  is 
highly  unsatisfactory.  Parts  of  small  extent  have 
been  known  to  recover  their  healthy  texture  and 
function ;  even  when  extensive,  the  disease  has 
been  known  to  improve ;  but,  in  general,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  incurable. 

Teeatmhnt. — In  the  treatment  of  scleroder- 
ma, the  whole  of  our  tonic  measures,  both  in 
diet  and  drugs,  must  be  brought  into  use — 
quinine,  iron,  phosphorus,  strychnia,  arsenic,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  so  forth.  As  a  local  stimulant, 
electricity  has  been  employed,  apparently  with 
some  beneficial  result.  <  But  as  yet  the  treat- 
ment of  scleroderma  is  as  essentially  unsatis- 
factory as  its  cause  is  dif&cult  to  determine. 
Ebasmus  WiisoK. 

SCLEEOMA  {aKAnpiis,  hard). — A  term  sig- 
nifying a  hardening  of  the  softer  tissues  of 
the  body  under  the.  influence  of  disease.  See 
Scleeema   NEONATOEnM;    Sclebodeema;    and 

SCLEBOSIS. 

SCLEBOSIS  ((TKXojpJs,  hard). — Stmon.:  Fr. 
Sclerose ;  Ger.  Sclerosis. 

Definition. — A  state  of  induration,  hardness, 
or  toughness.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
process  by  which  such  a  state  is  brought  about 
in  organs  and  tissues. 

Induration  of  organs  has  long  been  recognised, 
and  before  the  microscope  came  into  ordinary  use, 
this  term,  aa  well  as  its  correlative,  '  softening,' 
was  very  commonly  employed  by  pathologists 
in  their  descriptions  of  certain  morbid  conditions 
found  in  different  organs  of  the  body. 

Since  Laennec,  under  the  influence  of  a  mistaken 
impression,  flrst  gave  the  name  '  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver'  to  one  of  the  common  diseases  of  that 
organ,  it  has  gradually  become  more  and  more 
common  to  apply  this  name,  cirrhosis,  to  analo- 
gous conditions  of  induration  in  other  organs ; 
hence  the  word  '  cirrhosis,'  and  the  phrase 
'  cirrhotic  process,'  have  come  to  be  used  as  the 
equivalents  of  '  induration,"  and  '  process  of  in- 
duration,' although  the  Greek  word  from  which 
cirrhosis  is  derived  (leip^hs,  yellow;  or  tawny), 
has  a  totally  different  significatiom     See  Cib- 

BHOSIS. 

In  recent  times  a  limitation  in  the  use  of  this 
phrase  has  sprung  up.  The  real  nature  of  indu- 
rations of  orgins  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
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as  well  as  (he  frequency  of  sneh  processes,  were 
recognised  much  later  than  the  period  above 
referred  to.  Yet  if  we  make  allowance  for  the 
peculiarities  in  the  texture  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord',And  remember  that  even  its  eoDnectire 
tissue  (neuroglia)  has  a  modified  constitution  as 
compared  with  that  of  ether  organs,  it  is  evident 
that  the8»  indurations  of  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  due  to  so-called  '  cirrhotic  processes.'  Such 
processes,  in  fact,  occur  in  them  with  great  fre- 
quency, and  constitute  the  anatomical  basis  of 
sever^  distinct  diseases.  Only  it  so  happens 
that  the  old  and  etymologically  unsuitable  name 
has  never  been  applied  to  them.  It  has  always 
been  common  to  speak  of  such  an  indurating 
process,  as  it  occurs  in. the  brain  or  in  the  spinal 
cord,  by  a  woid  of  similar  import  derived  from 
the  Greek  language — ^that  is,  as  a  'sclerosing 
process,'  and  of  the  pathological  state  itself  as 
one  of  '  sclerosis.'  The  subject  will  be  found 
fully  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  See 
iNSANrrY,  Morbid  Histology  of;  and  Spinal 
CoBD,  Special  Diseases  of. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

SOLEKOSI3,  Cerebro-Spinall    „,.  c3„„„ 
SOLEBOSIS,  Spinal  p^.  Spinal 

Coed,  Special  Diseases  of.  Disseminated  or  Multi- 

locwlar  Sclerosis, 

SOLBBOSTOMA  ((ric\i)pbj,  hard,and  aT6ii.a, 
a  mouth). — ^A  genus  of  strongyloid  parasites  in 
which  may  be  placed  the  species  of  human  ne- 
matode sometimes  called  strongyhis  quadriien- 
tatus  after  Siebold,  dochmim  duodenaUs  after 
Leuckart,  or,  more  commonly,  anchylostomum 
duodenale^ftei  Dubini,  Dies- 
ing,  and  other  helmintholo- 
gists.  This  helminth  gives 
rise  to  a  special  form  of  tro- 
pical anaemia  which  is  not  un- 
common in  Brazil,  where  it 
is  designated  oppilagao,  or 
cangago.  As  in  Europe  the 
parasite  is  most  frequently 
called  the  Anchylostom/mn,  so 
also  the  disease  occasioned 
by  its  presence  is  often  called 
Anchylostomosis.  Without 
doubt  C.  von  Siebold'a  nomen- 
clature is  the  best,  zoologi- 
cally speaking ;  but  it  has 
been  found  more  convenient 
to  treat  of  the  parasite  and  its 
disease  in  this  place. 

Desceiption. — The    male 

parasite  measures  about  one- 

Ti..„         c  ,      ,™    third  of  an  inch  in  length, 

duodmale;     male  the  female  being  very  nearly 

(A),  and  female  (B)  half  an  inch.   The  Hunterian 

X  5  diameters.         Museum   contains   specimens 

of  this  entozoon  contributed  by  Dr.  J.  F.  da 

Silva  lima,  of  Bahia. 

SnupTOMS  AND  Diagnosis. — In  persons  affected 
with  this  disease,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Wuch- 
erer,  there  is  extreme  pallor  of  the  visible  mucous 
membranes,  with  excessive  weakness,  dyspnoea, 
palpitation,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope.  Drop- 
meal  effusions  supervene,  and  death  sometimes 
follows  from  dysentery  and  diarrhoea ;  but  the 
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loss  of  blood  consequent  upon  the  suction-wounds 
of  the  sclerostomes  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
malady,  whether  the  attacks  prove'  fatal  or  not. 
When  the  symptoms  just  mentioned  occur  in  any 
person  resident  in  a  warm  country,  the  presence 
of  these  parasites  will  naturally  be  suspected.  In 
such  cases  anthelmintics  should  be  administered, 
followed  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  faeces,  in 
which  the  worms  or  their  ova  may  be  found. 

HisTOHT. — The  worm  was  first  discovered  by 
Dubini  at  Milan,  and  seems  to  be  tolerably  common 
throughout  Northern  Italy ;  but,  according  to  Pni- 
ner,  Bilharz,  and  Griesinger,  it  is  still  more  abun- 
dant  in  Egypt.  The  'Egyptian  chlorosis,'  as  the 
disorder  is  also  sometimes  termed,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  standard  works  of  Ktichenmeister 
and  Davaine,  and  also,  with  great  care,  by  Leuc- 
kart (Die  Mensch.  Par.,  s.  455  et  seq.),  who  closely 
follows  Griesinger  {Archivf.physiol.  HeUk.,  1 854). 
The  writer  has  carefully  gone  over  the  late  Dr. 
Wucherer's  admirable  memoir  on  this  subject, 
and  only  refrains  from  quoting  his  statements  at 
greater  length  from  want  of  space  ('Ueber  die 
Anchylostomumkrankheit,  tropische  Chlorose, 
oder  tropische  Hypoamie,'  Seutsches  Archiv  fur 
Kim.  Med.,  1872,  ss.  379-400).  The  estimable 
author  not  only  supplied  the  writer  with  abundant 
materials  for  confirming  what  others  had  already 
made  out  respecting  the  structure  of  this  worm 
{Entoeoa,  p.  361);  but  he  supplied  the  specimens 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  excellent  illus- 
trations given  by  Dr.  Weber  in  the  Path.  Soc. 
Trans,  for  1867  (vol.  xviii.,  p.  274).  Numerous 
prior  observations  made  by  Wucherer  in  the 
Gaeeta  Medica  da  Bahia  are  included  in  the 
memoir  above  quoted,  and  they  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  writer's  recent  work  (^Parasites, 
1879,  p.213eiscj.).  When  Wucherer  announced, 
through  Dr.  Jobini  at  the  Rio  Academy,  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Egyptian  chlorosis  in  Brazil,  his 
views  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  disorder  met 
with  opposition.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  Atwhylostomata  were  not  the  primary  and 
necessary  cause  of  this  tropical  anaemia,  but 
rather  a  co-operating  agent  in  its  production. 
Against  this  view  Dr.  Wucherer  afterwards  very 
properly  protested  (Gazeta,  January  15,  1868). 
In  the  meantime,  says  Wucherer,  '  Dr.  Le  Eoy 
de  Mericourt,  prompted  by  my  first  communi- 
cation, had  invited  the  physicians  of  the  French 
colonies  to  seek  for  anchylostomes.  Drs.  Mo- 
nester  and  Grenet,  at  Mayotta  (which  lies  about 
12°  S.  lat.  to  the  north-east  of  Madagascar), 
ascertained  the  presence  of  entozoa  in  hypo- 
semics.  Dr.  Grenet  sent  the  duodenum  and  a 
portion  of  the  jejunum  of  an  hypoaemic  corpse 
to  Le  Eoy  de  Mericourt,  who  compared  the 
anchylostomes  with  Davaine's  description,  and 
recognised  them  as  examples  of  A.  dmdenale.  In 
the  year  1868  Dr.  Eion  Kirangel  found  anchy- 
lostomes in  the  bodies  of  hypoaemics  in  Cayenne. 
Thus  (adds  Wucherer)  the  occurrence  of  anchy- 
lostomes in  hypoaemics  has  been  authenticated 
by  Pruner,  Bilharz,  and  Griesinger,  in  Egypt ; 
by  myself,  Dr.  Moura,  Dr.  Turinho,  and  other 
physicians,  in  Brazil ;  by  Monesiier  and  Grenet, 
in  CoBlorens ;  and  by  Eion  Kirangel  in  Cayenne. 
It  thus  also  appears,  from  the  wide  separation 
of  these  several  localities,  that  the  anchylo- 
stomes,  if  duly  sought  for,  will  be  found  in  many 
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jther  countries.'  Dr.  "Wuoherer  was  correct ; 
«nd  what  has  since  been  unirisely  called  Tkimiel 
Trichinosis  is  merely  another  name  for  the 
tame  disease,  which  recently  caused  so  much 
havoc  among  the  workmen  in  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel.  This  outbreak  was  specially  investigated 
by  Professor  Perroncito,  of  Turin,  and  by  Dr. 
Bugnion  of  Geneva.  The  memoir  by  Perroncito 
[Osserv.  Elmint,  relative  aUa  Malattia  svihi/ppa- 
tasi  mdemica—'R.  Accad.  dei  Inncei,  1879-80),  is 
illustrated  with  figures  of  the  larval  anchylo- 
stomes.  Figures  of  the  adult  worm  are  given  by 
Bugnion  in  his  memoir,  with  a  valuable  biblio- 
graphy (Sevue  Med.  de  la  Suisse  Bomande,  May 
nnd  June  1881).  More  recently  Dr.  Perroncito 
has  communicated  to  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences 
his  observations  on  a  like  outbreak  amongst  the 
miners  of  St.  Etienne. 

Tbeatment. — Perroncito  gives  the  following 
excellent  advice  as  to  treatment: — 'The  strength 
should  bs  sustained  with  food  easy  of  digestion, 
very  nourishing,  aided  by  the  best  tonics  and  re- 
constituents,  whilst  we  proceed  at  the  same  time 
t3  destroy  the  worms  which  constitute  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  oligsemia.  None  of  the  pa- 
tients subjected  to  treatment  with  the  best  anthel- 
mintics, with  a  good  meat  diet  and  rich  wine, 
need  succumb,  unless  the  ansemia  has  arrived  at 
that  extreme  degree  in  which  the  organic  powers 
cease  to  regenerate  the  blood ;  and  still  less,  if 
at  the  same  time  they  take  prepsirations  of  iron 
and  bitters.'  He  adds :  '  The  ethereal  extract 
of  male  fern  appears  to  me  most  adapted  to  kill 
the  different  species  of  parasites ;  only  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  one  or  two  doses  wiU  be 
sufBoient  to  liberate  the  intestines  from  thou- 
sands and  perhaps  millions  of  helminths  that 
live  on  iyle  and  blood.'  Prof.  Perroncito  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  young  St.  Gothard  patient, 
with  large  quantities  of  anchylostomes,  combined 
with  not  a  few  anguillulse  and  some  ascarides, 
who  was  treated  with  male  fern  so  successfully 
that  even  the  '  first  draught '  occasioned  great 
relief.  This  was  followed  by  santonine  and  the 
nourishing  diet  above  Tecommended.  The  pa- 
tient's strength  rapidly  increased,  and  he  was 
afterwards  perfectly  restored  to  health.  In 
many  other  cases  under  Perroncito's  care  the 
same  excellent  results  followed.  This  success 
has  been  ackiipwledged  by  Dr.  Bugnion  in  his 
admirable  paper  published  in  the  Brit.  Med. 
Jour,  for  March  12,  1881.  Like  Wucherer,  Dr. 
Perroncito  had  to  encounter  much  opposition. 
The  tunnel  disease  was  referred  by  his  oppo- 
nents to  any  cause  rather  than  the  true  one. 
At  length,  says  Dr.  Bugnion,  the  parasitic 
character  of  the  malady  was  irresistibly  recog- 
Msedwhen  'Dr..Sondereggerhad  treated  a  young 
engineer  of  the  works.  The  patient  showed  all 
46  sjinptoms  of  Egyptian  chlorosis;  and  after 
having  taken  santonine  with  calomel,  evacuated 
the  anchylostomes  in  large  numbers.'  The 
writer  has  encountered  similar  opposition  in  re- 
spect of  certain  destructive  animal  epidemics, 
which  he  has  found  to  be  caused,  by  strongyloid 
and  other  parasites.  Further  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  Perroncito's  determinations  was 
tfbrded  by  cases  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Baunder,  Dr.  Schonboohler,  and  Dr.  Damur 
respectively.     Particulars  of  these  cases  are 
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given  by  Dr.  Bugnion,  who  also  concludes  his 
interesting  paper  by  the  surprising  statement 
that  'in  the  report  published  in  June  1880 
by  Dr.  Sonderegger,  who  was  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government,  of  the  bodies  in  117  cases 
of  death  only  a  single  examination  was  made.' 
The  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  Airolo  in  re- 
fusing the  necessary  post-mortem  inspections  was 
certainly  most  reprehensible. 

T.   S.    COBBOLD. 

SCIjSBOTIC,  Diseases  of.     See  Eyb  and 

ITS  Appenbaqes,  Diseases  of. 

SOOBBtTTUS.— A  synonym  for  scurvy.   Sn 

SOUKVY. 

SOBIVEWEE'S  PAIiST.— A  synonym  for 
writer's  cramp.    See  Writer's  Cramp. 

SCEOPXTLA  {scrofa,  a  sow).— Stnon.  :  Pr. 
Scrofule ;  Ger.  Scrofeln. — If  we  would  raise  the 
true  doctrine  of  scrofula  we  must  build  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  ancients.  The  Hippooratie 
choirades  (xoipiJSei),  struma  vera,  or  glandular 
scrofula,  should  ever  be  the  criterion  or  note  of 
what  is  scrofulous.  Guided  by  this  principle,  we 
may  extend  the  use  of  the  word  scrofula  far  beyond 
its  ancient  limits,  without  any  fear  lest  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  should  become  proportionally 
vague  and  indefinite.  In  the  first  place,  struma 
vera  will  be  to  us  the  sign  of  a  present  and  an- 
tecedent strumous  diathesis,  or  special  disposition 
to  this  form  of  disease.  In  the  next  place,  upon 
the  strumous  diathesis,  thus  signified,  will  be 
found  to  depend  many  forms  of  disease  other 
than  glandular.  And  for  this  very  reason,  because 
the  meaning  of  the  word  scrofula  can  be  thua 
widened,  it  becomes  highly  important  that  the 
criterion,  note,  or  principle  itself  should  be  well 
defined  and  understood. 

I.  Stnuna  Vera:  Scrofulous  Lymphatic 
Glands. 

Anatomical  Characters. —  Matthew  Baillie 
writes  thus  :  '  The  most  common  morbid  aflFec- 
tion  of  the  absorbent  glands  is  scrofula.  In  this 
case  the  glands  are  frequently  a  good  deal  en- 
larged, and  sometimes  feel  a  little  softer  to  the 
touch  than  in  a  healthy  state.  When  cut  into, 
they  sometimes  exhibit  very  much  the  natural 
appearance ;  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  that 
some  of  them  contain  a  white,  soft,  cheesy  matter, 
mixed  with  a  thick  pus :  this  is  the  most  decided 
mark  of  a  scrofulous  affection.' 

But  this  cheesy  change  is  a  late  stage  of  the 
strumous  affection.  Scrofulous  glands,  which 
are  only  potentially,  but  not  actually,  cheesy, 
present  to  the  naked  eye  very  much  the  natural 
appearance,  as  Baillie  says.  If  we  take  a  chain 
of  lymphatic  glands,  all  somewhat  enlarged,  but 
only  some  of  them  cheesy,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  earlier  stage  of  the  strumous  lesion  in 
the  glands  which  look  most  natural.  These  ap- 
parently natural  lymphatic  glands,  therefore,  are 
those  which  we  choose  for  examination  first  of 
all. 

Virehow  taught  that  the  primitive  strumous 
lesion  consisted  in  a  simple  hyperplasia  of  the 
gland-tissue.  But  to  Schiippel  (1871)  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  proved  that  a  scrofulous 
gland  is  indeed  a  tuberculous  gland.  In  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  lesion,  the  gland  is  studded 
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with  microscopic  tubercles,  possessing  characters 
described  in  the  article  on  tubercle.  And  the  sub- 
Sequentchanges,  cheesy  and  other,  which  thegland 
undergoes,  are  due  to  changes  in  the  tubercles . 
(See  Scrofula  by  Mr.  Treves,  Lond.  1882.) 

Symptoms. —  In  tlie  living  person  strumous 
lymphadenitis  may  be  distinguished  from  what 
we  may  call  genuine  lymphadenitis.  The  first 
character  of  the  .scrofulous  disease  consists 
in  an  excessive  irritability  or  inflammability  of 
the  glands,  constituting  -what  Thomas  White 
long  ago_  called  an  'inflammable  diathesis.' 
Vulnerability  is  a  word  employed  by  Virchow 
to  signify  the  same  peculiarity,  which  may  as- 
sume two  forms :  namely  (i.)  that  the  inflam- 
mation is  much  greater  in  a  scrofulous  per- 
son than  in  a  healthy  person,  under  the  same 
conditions;  and  (ii.)  that  glands,  -which  in  a 
person  not  scrofulous,  would  not  inflame  at  all 
under  the  circumstances,  in  a  strumous  person 
do  inflame.  Another  character  of  the  scrofulous 
disease  consists  in  its  obstinacy,  intractability, 
pertinacity.  Once  enlarged,  the  strumous  gland 
remains  enlarged  for  a  long  time.  The  reason  of 
this  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  scrofulous  inflamma' 
tion  and  its  products.  A  genuine  lymphadenitis, 
in  a  healthy  person,  will  resolve,  suppurate,  or 
organise  in  a  short  time.  In  struma  vera,  reso- 
lution, suppuration,  and  organisation  take  place 
very  slowly,  even  when  they  take  place  at  all. 
Commonly  the  inflammatory  products  remain, 
where  they  were  produced,  inert  and  passive,  and 
sooner  or  later  undergo  the  cheesy  change.  Hence 
the  intractability  of  strumous  lymphadenitis. 

II.  Antecedent  Scrofulous  Iiesions. — 
Lymphatic  glands  do  not  enlarge  spontaneously. 
There  is  always  some  antecedent  lesion  which 
sets  up  a  change,  similar  to  itself,  in  the  asso- 
ciated glands.  Of  all  tissues  of  the  body,  the 
lymphatic  is  the  most  embryonic,  the  least  dif- 
ferentiated or  organised.  For  this  reason  it  is 
also  the  most  plastic  of  all  tissues,  and  endowed 
■with  most  potentiality.  A  venereal  sore  causes 
a  venereal  bubo,  cancer  causes  cancer,  and  so 
forth.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  characters  of  the 
lesions  which  precede  and  cause  the  strumous  or 
tuberculous  lymphadenitis. 

In  general,  these  primitive  lesions  are  also 
inflammatory.  And  inflammations  being  com- 
monly the  result  of  injury,  we  might  expect 
these  primitive  inflammations  to  be  usually 
seated  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most 
directly  subject  to  injury.  Such  is  the  case.  The 
skin,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  the  bones,  and.  the  joints  are 
the  most  frequent  seats  of  the  original  scrofulous 
disease.  Occasionally  the  primitive  lesion  aflTects 
the  solid  secreting  glands,  especially  the  kidneys 
and  the  testicles. 
_  The  distinguishing  characters  of  these  primi- 
tive lesions  are  those  common  to  all  strumous 
inflammations,  and  those  peculiar  to  the  special 
inflammation.  1.  The  common  characters  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  have  already  been  partly 
enumerated  with  respect  to  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Functionally,  vulnerability  and  obstinacy  mark 
the  primary  as  well  as  the  secondary  lesions. 
Structurally,  the  chief  peculiarities  are  found  ia 
the  inflammatory  product.  This,  when  fresh,  is 
rich  m  cells,  which  are  much  larger  than  the 


corpuscles  of  a  genuine  exudation,  and  which 
consist  of  a  dim  glistening  protoplasma,  and  a 
large  nucleus,  either  single  or  double ;  in  short, 
epithelioid  cells.  Scrofulous  exudation  is  either 
infiltrated,  diffused,  and  assuming  no  particular 
shape ;  or  it  is  tubercular.  And  lastly,  it  is  re- 
bellious, and  resolves,  suppurates,  or  organises 
slowly  and  imperfectly.  The  defective  vascu- 
larity of  strumous  products  will  account  in  part 
for  these  peculiarities.  2.  The  special  charac- 
ters of  scrofulous  inflammations  can  only  briefly 
be  alluded  to.  In  the  skin,  the  most  character- 
istic lesions  are  those  which  the  French  school 
have  called  scrofulides.  The  common  dermatitis, 
or  eczema,  is  modified  when  it  occurs  in  a  scro- 
fulous person :  eczema  impetiginodes,  in  parti- 
cular, often  shows  the  characters  of  vulnerability, 
obstinacy,  and  recidivity,  and  of  an  exudation 
rich  in  cells.  Impetigo  of  the  eyelashes  (tinea 
tarsi),  and  otitis  externa  are  common  strumous 
diseases.  In  the  mucous  membranes  scrofulous 
inflammations  possess  similar  characters.  The 
secretion  is  sticky,  rich  in  cells,  and  tending  to 
form  scabs.  The  mucosa,  according  to  Eind- 
fleisch,  is  infiltrated  with  an  exudation,  some- 
times so  copious  that  the  corpuscles  form  a  com- 
plete layer  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  reach 
deeply  into  the  submucosa.  Actual  tubercles 
may  form,  and  intractable  ulceration  may  follow 
upon  the  exudation,  whether  diffused  or  tuber- 
cular. Ophthalmia,  coryza,  ozaena,  angina 
fauoium,  otitis  interna,  laryngitis,  bronchitis, 
enteritis,  pyelitis,  cystitis,  vaginal  and  vulvar 
catarrh,  are  common  forms  of  strumous  inflam- 
mation of  mucous  membranes.  In  the  connective 
tissue  scrofulous  disease  possesses  the  same  cha- 
racters, which  need  not  be  narrated  again ;  slow 
cold  abscesses,  which  will  neither  discharge  nor 
disperse.  Besides  abscesses,  local  exudations, 
which  are  equally  obstinate,  but  which  go  no 
further  than  a  chronic  oedema  or  induration,  are 
often  present  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  scro- 
fulous persons ;  the  lips  and  eyelids  are  affected 
thus  with  especial  frequency.  Scrofulous  arthri- 
tis, osteitis,  and  periostitis  are  described  under 
their  appropriate  articles.  Lastly,  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  testicles  may  be  the  seat  of  primi- 
tive strumous  disease. 

III.  Tertiary  Scrofula. — We  have  traced 
struma  backwards  from  the  secondary  lympha- 
denitis to  the  primary  lesion.  We  must  now 
assert  that  scrofulous  disease  may  be  dissemi- 
nated over  the  whole  body,  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  the  dissemination  of  cancer  in  its  last 
stage.  This  disseminated  or  tertiary  scrofula  is 
nothing  else  than  general  tuberculosis.  The 
tubercular  dyscrasia,  approached  from  our  pre- 
sent point  of  view,  is  tertiary  scrofula.  See 
Tbbeeole. 

IV.  The  Scrofulous  Diathesis. — Strumous 
lesions  imply  the  existence  of  a  strumous  dia- 
thesis, or  special  disposition  to  strumous  disease. 
Upon  this  topic  we  will  ask  three  questions : 
How  may  the  strumous  diathesis  be  recognised? 
What  is  the  strumous  diathesis  in  itself?  and 
What  are  its  causes  ? 

1.  The  strumous  diathesis  may  be  detected  in 
two  ways — directly  or  indirectly;  it  may  be  mani- 
fested by  the  patient  himself  or  by  his  kindred. 
The   latter  or  indirect  means  of  discovering 
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icrofula  depends  upon  a  fact  in  stiology,  to 
vit,  the  strongly  hereditary  nature  of  this  dia- 
thesis. 

i.  Struma  manifests  itself  in  the  pabent  him- 
self, in  the  first  place,  by  means  of  the  charac- 
teristio  lesions  which  have  been  already  enume- 
rated; and  secondly,  by  means  of  the  phlegmatic 
temperament.  Now  the  doctrine  of  tempera- 
ments, however  true  we  may  feel  it  to  be,  seems 
to  he  beyond  the  power  of  exact  definition. 
With  regard  to  the  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic 
temperament  more  particularly,  we  may  say  that 
its  chief  characters  seem  to  consist,  structurally, 
in  a  defect  of  blood,  and  an  excess  of  serum, 
lymph,  or  phlegm ;  and  functionally,  in  languor. 
Bat  although  scrofula  is  especially  common  in 
the  phlegmatic  temperament,  the  phlegmatic  tem- 
perantfnt  does  not  necessarily  imply  scrofula; 
and,  moreover,  scrofula  may  be  met  with  in  san- 
guineous and  melancholic  temperaments.  So 
that,  as  was  afore  said,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay 
down  any  definite  rule  upon  this  topic, 

ii.  Struma,  manifesting  itself  in  the  kindred 
of  a  person,  may  be  deemed  a  proof  that  the 
person  akin  possesses  the  same  diathesis.  In 
the  first  place,  his  kindred  may  be  known  to 
have  suffered  from  strumous  diseases.  In  the 
next  place,  a  great  mortality  in  the  family  -would 
probably  be  due  to  the  strumous  diathesis,  since 
no  other  diathesis  can  compare  vrith  it  in  highly 
hereditary  character,  and  in  the  large  number  of 
dependent  fatal  lesions,  occurring  at  all  ages. 

2.  Of  the  intimate  nature  of  scrofula  we  knovr 
very  little.  When  we  ask  what  that  property  is 
which  serves  as  bond  of  union  between  the  dia- 
thesis and  its  manifestations,  and  between  those 
manifestations  among  themselves,  we  cannot  say 
more  than  that  scrofula  is  a  special  form  of 
constitutional  weakness,  debility,  or  degeneracy 
of  mankind.  We  do  not  know  what  determines 
the  special  form,  nor  what  are  the  relations 
between  struma  and  other  degenerate  habits, 
such  as  hronchocele,  leprosy,  cancer.  The  scrofu- 
lous debility  or  defective  vitality  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  two  ways.  First,  in  a  defective  power 
of  resistance  to  external  influences ;  hence  the 
vulnerability  of  strumous  persons.  Next,  in  a 
defective  power  of  growth  and  development ;  a 
defect  which  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  inflam- 
matory process  (constituting  obstinacy,  intrac- 
tability), but  also  in  the  delayed  or  defective 
growth  of  some  or  all  parts  of  the  body.  ■  This 
opens  up  the  whole  topic  of  malformations,  con- 
genital idiocy,  delayed  developments ;  but  at  pre- 
sent eacperience  hardly  carries  us  any  further. 

3.  Etiology  is  another  weak  part  of  the  doe- 
ttino  of  scrofula.  In  this  place  it  is  not  possible, 
and  under  any  circumstances  it  would  hardly 
be  profitable,  to  do  more  than  set  down  a  few 
Beneral  propositions.  Whatever  lessens  health 
»nd  strength  tends  to  beget  scrofula ;  and  tends 
to  beget  it,  not  so  much  in  the  enfeebled  person 
Hmself,  as  in  his  offspring.  Once  produced, 
struma  is  highly  hereditary.  The  latter  two 
propositions,  taken  together,  express  the  fact 
that  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  commonly  con- 
genital. Among  the  anti-hygienio  conditions 
in  the  parent,  which  tend  to  manifest  themselves 
as  scrofula  in  the  child,  must  be  mentioned  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  and  the  age  of  the  parents 
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at  the  time  of  conception,  either  too  advanced  or 
too  youthful.  Congenital  scrofula  does  not  often 
show  itself  during  the  first  year  of  life.  From 
the  second  year  onwards,  during  the  whole  period 
of  growth  and  development,  strumous  diseases  are 
very  common.  After  middle  life  they  become 
less  common ;  yet  a  strumous  person  may  mani- 
fest his  diathesis  even  in  extreme  old  age. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  scrofula  is 
preventive  and  curative ;  and  relates,  moreover, 
to  the  strumous  disposition  and  the  dependent 
structural  lesions.  The  prevention  of  the  dis- 
position clearly  consists  in  avoiding  the  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes  thereof.  Its  cure  is 
to  be  sought  in  carrying  out  the  rules  of  health : 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  especially  needful  (see 
Peesonal  Health),  Iodine,  once  thought  to  be 
a  specific,  has  much  sunk  in  repute;  cod-liver  oil 
ought  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  food  rather  than 
a  drug.  The  cure  of  the  local  lesions  does  not  only 
relate  to  the  sundry  lesions  themselves,  but  is 
also  a  means  of  preventing  further  development 
of  the  disease.  Cure  and  prevention  thus  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  treatment  of  the  primary 
local  inflammations  will  be  found  in  the  appro- 
priate articles.  With  regard  to  the  glandular 
abscesses  and  phlegmonous  scrofulides — ^the  chief 
sources  of  general  tubercular  infection — it  would 
seem  to  be  more  reasonable  to  favour  an  out- 
ward discharge  of  the  matter,  than  to  strive  to 
promote  its  absorption.  Scrofulous  bones  have 
been  removed  with  the  same  intention. 

S.  J.  G-EE. 

SOtnaP. — A  popular  name  for  the  furfur  or 
bran-like  exfoliation  which  forms  at  the  roots  of 
the  hair.  It  is  also  called  dandruff.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  normal  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  scalp,  with  the  addition  of  the 
epithelial  exuviae  throwii  off  by  the  hair- follicles. 
See  PiTTEiAsis. 

SOTJKVY. — Stnon.  :  Scorbutus ;  Fr.  Scorhut ; 
Ger.  Soharboclc. 

Definition. — Scurvy  is  characterised  clini- 
cally by  intense  general  debility;  sponginesS 
and  swelling  of  the  gums ;  ecchymoses,  closely 
resembling  bruises,  about  the  thighs  and  legs ; 
a  brawny  hardness  about,  and  sometimes  a  con- 
traction of,  the  muscles  of  the  calf;  pearly  con- 
junctivae ;  and  a  sallow  aspect  somewhat  aMn-  to 
mild  jaundice. 

From  a  pathological  point  of  view  the  disease 
is  characterised  by  effusion  of  a  semi-organisable 
fibrinous  material  in  the  tissues  of  the  gums, 
between  the  striae  of  the  muscles  of  the  thighs, 
legs,  and  sometimes  (but  comparatively  seldom) 
of  the  arms,  and  also  between  the  periosteum 
and  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  ribs ;  ecchymoses  sometimes  found 
about  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aortae  and  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  a  generally  blanched  con- 
dition of  all  the  tissues. 

JEtiology. — Scurvy  is,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
cosmopolitan.  It  may  prevail  in  a  mild  or  severe, 
an  intermittent  or  endemic  form,  in  any  lati- 
tude, in  any  country,  or  among  any  variety^  of 
the  human  race,  inasmuch  as  the  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes  may  exist  anywhere  under 
certain  circumstances:  War,  famine,'  shipwreck, 
or  any  other  accident  or  exigency  that  deprives 
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human  beiugs  for  a  length  of  time  of  fresh  vege- 
table food,  is  sufficient  to  introduce  scurry  into  a 
community.  Although  very  vaguely  described  by 
Hippocrates  and  other  early  ■writers,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  semi-civilised  and  savage  countries 
scurvy  ivas  endemic.  Most  military  historians, 
■who  have  chronicled  the  sanitary  circumstances 
of  armies  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
date  of  the  last  American  war,  speak  of  its 
ravages,  and  in  the  early  months  of  the  Crimean 
War  the  French  lost  more  men  by  scurvy  than 
by  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  It  has  also  from  the 
earliest  times  been  a  chief  foe  to  sailors,  and 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  constituted  a  formidable  item  in  the  mortality 
list  of  the  navy,  in  this  as  in  other  countries. 
In  the  spring  of  1S40,  an  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease occurred  among  the  prisoners  at  the  Mill- 
bank  Penitentiary,  and  ■was  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  military  sections  of  the  inmates, 
whose  diet  differed  in  one  important  respect 
from  that  of  the  other  convicts.  The  last  ex- 
tensive outbreak  on  land,  other  than  those  that 
have  arisen  in  consequence  of  war,  occurred  in 
Ireland  during  the  potato  famine  in  1847,  when 
the  inhabitants  suffered  severely.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  prophylactic  properties  of  a  vegetable 
diet  have  been  understood,  scurvy,  except  in 
times  of  war,  has — unless  under  very  exceptional 
and  always  preventable  conditions — ceased  to 
assume  formidable  proportions  either  ashore 
or  afloat.  It  is  indeed  in  ci^vilised  communities 
very  rarely  found  on  land.  It  is  almost  extinct 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
lime-  and  lemon-jnice,  and  also  to  the  greater 
variety  in  the  scales  of  diet ;  and  during  the  last 
eight  years  it  has  diminished  in  the  British  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  by  from  seventy  to  eighty  per 
cent.,  in  consequence  of  legislative  enactments 
that  secure  a  proper  quantity  and  quality  of 
antiscorbutics  to  the  crews  of  all  long-voyage 
ships.  Cases  of  the  disease  are  still  seen 
occasionally  at  the  Seamen's  Hospital  at  Green- 
wich, usually  associated  with  some  other 
disease,  as  dysentery,  ague,  etc. ;  but  in  some 
instances  clearly  caused  by  carelessness,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  captain  in  serving,  or  on  the 
part  of  the  crew  in  not  taking,  the  lime-juice 
provided. 

Pathology  amd  Anatomical  Charactebs. — 
Although  the  aetiology  of  scurvy  is  so  well  under- 
stood, yet  we  are  stQl  in  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  alterations  of  the  blood  and 
tissues  which  precede  and  accompany  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  disease.  The  most  important 
contributions  hitherto  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  scurvy  are  those  of  Mr. 
George  Busk  and  Dr.  Garrod.  The  former,  in  a 
series  of  analyses  made  of  the  blood  drawn  from 
scorbutic  patients,  showed  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  albumen, 
and  no  decrease  in  the  amount  of  potash  salts. 
Dr.  Garrod  observed  that  in  scorbutic  diets 
potash  existed  in  smaller  quantities  than  in  anti- 
scorbutic ones,  and  was  led  to  determine  the 
amount  of  that  substance  in  the  blood  and  urine 
of  a  patient  suffering  from  scurvy,  and  he  found 
it  considerably  diminished.  From  this  observa- 
tion, he  brought  forward  the  theory  that  scurvy 


depended  upon  a  deficiency  of  potash  in  th« 
system.  The  fact  that  potash  is  diminished  in  the 
urine  of  patients  suffering  from  scurvy,  has  been 
confirmed  by  Kalfe  and  others.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  disease  is  produced  by  a  de- 
ficiency of  that  base  in  the  system,  since  the 
sidministration  of  large  quantities  of  beef-tea, 
containing  more  potash  than  in  the  ordinary 
anti-scorbutic  dietary  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital, 
fails  to  exercise  a  curative  effect,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  patient  obtains  lime-juice  or  potato  that 
he  recovers.  Dr.  Buzzard  considers  that,  although 
the  organic  acids  and  potash  separately  do  net 
represent  the  requisite  material,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  chemical  combination  of  the  acid 
and  the  base.  Dr.  Kalfe,  from  observation."! 
founded  on  the  effect  which  the  withdrawal,  for  a 
considerable  period,  of  all  fresh  succulent  vege- 
tables and  fruits  has  on  the  urine  of  healthy 
persons,  and  from  the  analyses  of  urines  from 
patients  suffering  from  the  disease,  states  that 
the  'primary  alterations  in  scurvy  seem  to 
depend  on  a  general  alteration  between  the 
various  acids,  inorganic  as  weU  as  organic,  and 
the  bases  found  in  the  blood,  by  which  (a)  the 
neutral  salts,  such  as  the  chlorides,  are  either 
increased  relatively  at  the  expense  of  the  alka- 
line salts ;  or,  (b)  that  these  alkaline  salts  are 
absolutely  decreased.  This  condition  produces 
diminution  of  the  normal  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  and  he  suggests  that  this  diminution 
produces  .the  same  results  in  scurvy  patients  as 
happens  in  animals  when  attempts  are  made  to 
reduce  the  alkalinity  of  the  body  (either  by  in- 
jecting acids  into  the  blood  or  feeding  with 
acid  salts),  namely,  dissolution  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  ecehymoses  and  blood-stains  on 
mucous  surfaces,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscles  of  the  heart,  the  muscles  generally,  and 
the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidney.' 

The  most  marked  morbid  changes  of  scurvy 
are  the  oedematous,  spongy,  and  occasionally 
ulcerated  gums;  the  bruised-like  condition  of 
the  legs ;  and  the  brawny  hardness,  confined 
usually  to  the  gastrocnemius  and  hamstring 
muscles.  On  cutting  these  across,  tough  fibrinous 
efiusions  are  found  packed  between  the  muscular 
striae,  giving  the  cut  surface  a  streaky  appear- 
ance. If  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  be 
examined,  the  same  kind  of  effusion  will  be 
often  found  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 
It  would  appear  that  the  effusion  is  due,  not  to 
the  degenerated  condition  of  the  vessels,  but  to 
a  chemical  alteration  of  the  blood. 

In  severe  cases  the  ribs  will  sometimes  be 
found  detached  from  the  cartilages,  and  old  frac- 
tures occasionally  become  disunited.  Beyond  a 
general  anaemic  condition,  and  occasional  ecchy- 
motic  spots  about  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  the 
contents  of  the  thorax  present  no  special  appear- 
ances. In  examining  the  abdominal  viscera,  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  the  spleen,  which 
is  usually  friable,  and  often  rotten  and  pulpy ; 
to  the  external  coats  of  the  intestines,  in  which 
patches  of  effusion  will  frequently  be  found ;  and 
to  the  mucous  coat  of  the  large  intestine,  which 
if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  disease  be  com- 
plicated ■with  dysentery,  ■wiU  be  studded  with 
ulcers  of  varying  depth,  which  have,  however,  en- 
tirely lost  their  dysenteric  character,  and  become 
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nigged  along  the  edges,  iU-defioed,  but  not,  aa  a 
rale,  very  much  excavated.  The  body  is  not 
always  badly  nourished,  and  the  cheeks  are 
usually  puffy  on  account  of  the  swollen  gums, 
but  local  or  general  dropsy  is  seldom  present. 

Symptoms. —  The  most  striking  features   of 
scurvy  are  a  complexion  of  sallow,  dull,  leaden 
hue,  analogous  only  to  that  of  a  patient  who  has 
been  for  a  long  time  subject  to  attacks  of  some 
form  of  remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  or  to 
that  of  a  person  recovering  from  jaundice;  pearly- 
vhite  conjunctivae ;  pufiy  and  sometimes  bloated 
cheeks;  gums  spongy,  bluish-red  in  colour,  swol- 
len sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hide  the 
teeth  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  tending  to 
bleed;  teeth  more  or  less  loose,  some  already 
lost ;  tongue  clean  and  pale ;  no  special  charac- 
teristic about  trunk  and  upper  limbs  (though  the 
latter  are  now  and  then  slightly  ecchymosed) ; 
Bhortness  of  breath,  but  no  other  chest-complica- 
tion ;  no  abdominal  tenderness  or  anything  ab- 
uormal  as  to  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  or- 
gans ;  thighs  and  legs  usually  presenting  a  more 
or  less  bruised  appearance,  particularly  justabove 
and  below  the  knee;  brawny  indurations  of  the 
hams  and  calves  of  the  legs,  often  painful  and 
tender;  and  the  effusions  above  described  may 
he  eo  dense  and  abundant  as  to  fix  the  legs  in 
a  semi-flexed  position.     Node-like  swellings  are 
also  often  observed  over  the  tibia,  owing  to  effu- 
sions between  the  periosteum  and   the   bone. 
There  are  also  usually  a  large  number  of  spots 
and  patches,  very  much  like  those  of  purpura, 
scattered  indifferently  about   the  lower  limbs. 
There  is  sometimes  considerable  oedema  about 
the  ankles;  but  in  uncomplicated  scurvy,  pitting 
on  pressure  anywhere  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.    The  bowels  are  more  or  less  con- 
stipated, appetite  is  good,  and  there  is'  no  thirst. 
The  breath  has  ••■  peculiar  offensive  odour,  and 
this  may  be  aggravated  by  ulceration  or  slough- 
ing of  the  gums,  or  necrosis  of  the  jaw.   General 
debility  varies  in  degree,  but  may  be  excessive, 
with  weak  voice,  and  some  tendency  to  fainting, 
if  the  patient  is  put  or  kept  in  a  sitting  position. 
He  feels  more  or  less  general  aching,  and  a  sen- 
sation of  contusion  in  the  legs.     The  skin  is  dry 
and  harsh,  and  desquamates  over  the  legs.  Heart 
and  lung  sounds  are  normal.     The  urine  is  free 
from  albumin,  of  normal  specific  gravity,  with 
abmidant  chlorides ;  urea,  phosphates,  and  po- 
tash are  said  to  be  deficient. 

CoMpucATioNS  AND  Seouelze. — Simple  scurvy 
is  now  rarely  seen  inland  (except  in  times  of  war 
or  famine),  and  not  very  often  afloat.  It  still, 
however,  complicates  diseases  or  accidents  that 
occur  at  sea  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  so  pro- 
longs convalescence  almost  indefinitely.  A  sailor, 
for  example,  goes  out  from  England  to  Calcutta, 
and  shortly  after  arrival  in  the  latter  port  is 
attacked  with  dysentery  or  intermittent  fever, 
fractures  a  limb,  or  becomes  syphilitic.  He  re- 
mains in  India  a  very  short  time,  ships  in  a 
convalescent  and  enfeebled  condition,  lies  up 
hefore  the  ship  has  been  at  sea  many  days,  and 
probably  does  little  or  no  work  during  the  entire 
passage.  The  berth  that  he  occupies  constantly 
(and  with  very  little  change  of  clothing)  is  pro- 
bably wet,  his  food  scanty  and  unvaried,  and  his 
lime-juice  or  other  antiscorbutics  (as  he  cannot 


go  to  fetch  them)  served  out  irregularly,  or  per- 
haps refused  when  given.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, scurvy  soon  begins  to  '  colour'  the  ori- 
ginal disease.  The  intestinal  canal  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  the  spleen  in  cases  of  ague,  buboes 
and  chancres  in  syphilis,  are  all  attacked,  so  to 
speak,  scorbutically.  Wounds,  scratches,  ulcers, 
or  any  other  breaches  of  surface  will  not  heal, 
and  fractures  sometimes  become  disunited;  so 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  after  his  arrival  is  deferred  (solely 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  this  scorbutic 
condition)  for  several  weeks  or  months.  In  fact, 
all  processes  of  repair,  internally  and  externally, 
appear  to  be  arrested,  and  no  advance  is  made 
until  the  scorbutic  symptoms  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Hemeralopia  is  sometimes  associated 
with  scurvy,  and  it  may  be  considered  that  night- 
blindness  is  induced  by  scorbutic  conditions,  in- 
asmuch as  this  affection  has  decreased  pari  passu 
as  scurvy  has  diminished  in  the  British  Hercan- 
tile  Marine,  and  is  now  seldom  complained  of 
by  sailors.  In  bad  cases  haemorrhage  may  take 
place  froni  mucous  surfaces.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing may  also  occur. 

The  sequelse  of  uncomplicated  scurvy  are, 
practically  speaking,  mil,  for  the  patient,  when 
properly  treated,  makes  a  rapid  and  complete 
recovery,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  disease  behind. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  little  doubt  that 
one  illness  renders  the  patient  less  able  to  resist 
successfully  future  attacks  of  the  disease,  if  placed 
under  the  same  predisposing  conditions.  Several 
instances  are  recorded  of  old  saQors,  who  have 
been  the  subjects  of  two  or  three  attacks ;  but 
these  have  been  generally  complicated  with  some 
other  disorder,  delirium  tremens  being  occa- 
sionally superadded. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scurvy  cannot 
be  difiicult  if  the  symptoms  described  above  exist, 
and  a  dietetic  history  is  carefully  made  out.  As ' 
Parker  records,  in  a  very  valuable  paper  published 
on  that  subject  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirurgical  Review,  '  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  an  invariable 
antecedent  of  every  case  of  scurvy  is  a  deficiency 
or  absolute  want  of  fresh  vegetable  food.'  This 
important  item  of  information  being  established, 
the  spongy  gums,  and  the  bruised-like  condition 
of  the  lower  limbs  (this  latter  condition  not  being 
connected  with  any  history  of  aetident  or  injury), 
with  great  general  debility,  should  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease.  For  even 
in  mild  cases  the  condition  of  the  gums  is  quite 
unlike  that  produced  by  mercury.  Moreover,  the 
mercurial  foetor  is  absent,  but  a  foetid,  earthy 
odour  exists.  Nor  has  the  dull  blue  margin 
seen  in  the  gums  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning  any 
resemblance  to  the  scorbutic  condition.  Scurvy 
might  be  occasionally  confounded  with  purpura, 
as  in  some  cases  hsemorrha^c  spots  only  exist 
about  the  legs,  with  no  ecchymoses  or  hardness 
round  the  calf  and  hamstring  muscles.  But  the 
condition  of  the  mouth,  the  absence  of  severe 
cachexia,  and,  as  Niemeyer  remarks,  the  compa- 
rative absence  of  epistaxis,  hsematemesis,  hsema- 
toma,  and  bloody  evacuations  from  the  bowels  in 
scurvy,  will  aid  at  once  to  settle  the  diagnosis. 
The  disease  is  now,  under  ordinary  circum- 
I  stances,  rare  among  women  and  children.    The 
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possibility  of  its  existence  should  not,  howevep, 
be  overlooked.  Dr.  H,  G.  Sutton  read  at  the 
Clinical  Society,  in  1871,  notes  of  two  cases  of 
acute  scurvy  in  women,  but  no  particulars  as  to 
dietetics  are  given.  Dr.  Dickinson  had  under  his 
care  at  the  Children's  Hcspital,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  a  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  genuine  uncomplicated  scurvy,  whose  diet 
had  for  some  months  consisted  chiefly  of  bread 
and  butter,  with  no  meat;  and  little  or  no  milk. 
Single  cases  are  also  occasionally  noted  by  phy- 
sicians, caused  for  the  most  part  by  pursuing 
strictly  a  scorbutic  regimen,  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  some  other  obstinate  disorder. 

PKOBNOsis.-^Scurvy  existing  apart  from  other 
maladies  is  not  a  fatal  disease.  The  patient 
may  be  seen  in  a  state  of  excessive  prostration, 
with  feeble  pulse,  whispering  voice,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  syncope,  unless  the  recumbent  position 
be  rigorously  maintained  j  but  a  few  days'  rest, 
under  favourable  conditions,  and  proper  treat- 
ment, produce  a  marvellous  change,  which  re- 
sults in  a  steady  and  very  satisfactory  convales- 
cence. But  before  this  prognosis  is  given,  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  scurvy 
does  not  cover  any  other  chronic  or  organic  dis- 
ease. Dysentery,  syphilis,  and  the  various  forms 
of  intermittent  fever,  are  undoubtedly  its  worst 
complications,  and  either  of  these  maladies  will, 
even  under  favourable  circumstances,  prolong 
convalescence  considerably.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  limited  only  by  the  vitality  of  the 
causes  that  produce  it,  for  as  long  as  the  scor- 
butic diet  and  other  predisposing  conditions 
exist,  so  long  will  the  disease  maintain  the 
mastery,  and  progressively  increase  in  severity. 
M.  Villemin,  writing  on  the  causes  and  nature 
of  scurvy,  in  the  Gazette  dee  Hopitaux,  1874, 
says,  as  the  result  of  experiences  gleaned  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  that  scurvy  is  a  contagious 
disease,  and  should  be  classed  with  typhus.  It 
is  impossible,  in  face  of  facts  recorded  both  as  to 
sea  and  land  scurvy,  to  subscribe  to  this  opinion, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
such  a  dictum  can  be  based. 

Tbeatment. — If  the  patient,  when  iirat  brought 
under  notice,  be  so  ill' as  to  be  unable  to  walk 
or  stand,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
recumbent  position  is  adopted  and  maintained. 
Many  severe  cases  of  scurvy  have  been  lost  by 
the  neglect  of  this  apparently  simple  precaution. 
The  patient,  in  the  absence  of  the  nurse,  sits  up 
in  bed,  and'  has  a  sudden  attack  of  syncope,  from 
which  he  never  recovers.  Having  regard  to  this, 
let  the  patient  be  undressed  carefully,  and 
washed  (without  a  bath),  any  wounds  or  abra- 
sions being  covered  with-  simple  water-dreSsing. 
The  direct  treatment  of  the  disease  is  almost 
purely  dietetic,  starting  upon  the  'principle  that 
want  oi  fresh  vegetable  diet  has  been  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  illness.  So  the  diet  should 
consist  of  mashed  potatoes;  any  variety  of  green 
meat  (the  Crucifera  being  perhaps  the  best); 
oranges,  pears,  apples ;  and,  as  a  convenient  anti- 
scorbutic, lime-  or  lemon-juioe  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  four  ounces  daily,  mixed  vrith  about 
eight  times  its  bulk  of  water,  sweetened  to  taste, 
and  used  as  a  drink.  Solid  animal  food  should 
be  given  at  least  once  a  day,  and  in  liberal  quan- 
tity, as  soon  as  it  can  Toe  properly  masticated. 


Begin  in  bad  cases  with  beef  tea,  mutton  broth, 
miBi,  eggs,  fish  and  minced  meat,  in  fact,  any  and 
all  varieties  of  nutritious  animal  food,  in  con- 
junction with  the  vegetable  diet ;  for  the  appetite 
is  usually  good,  and  the  digestive  powers  almost 
unimpaired.  If  great  prostration  exist,  brandy, 
in  small  and  frequent  doses,  must  of  course  be 
given ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  very  little  is  re- 
quired. Malt  liquors  are  undoubtedly  antiscor- 
butic,' and  it  is  well  to  give  a  pint  of  ale  or 
porter  daily  if  no  dysenteric  complication  exist. 
Milk  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  antiscorbutic, 
and  should  be  given  freely.  Sir  James  Paget  re- 
lates of  a  surgeon'  that  he  lived  for  nineteen  years, 
engaged  in  active  practice,  on  milk  and  bread- 
stuffs  exclusively,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
only  was  attacked  with  scurvy.  As  regards 
therapeutics,  little  or  nothing  nesd  be  done. 
All  active  treatment,  general  and  local,  is  em- 
phatically ivrong.  The  administration  of  mer- 
cury to  scorbutic  patients  (through  errors  of 
diagnosis)  did,  in  former  years,  an  enormous 
amount  of  mischief,  and,  even  in  the  presence 
of  chest-complications,  all  counteivirritants  to 
the  skill'  must  be  avoided.  Chlorate  of  potash, 
in  the  form  of  a  mOuthiwash;  or  given  inter- 
nally, probably  assists  to  cleanse  and  purify 
the  gums  and  mouth;  and  if  old  ulcers  or 
open  sores  exist  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  lint, 
wetted  with  weak  lime-juice,  is  said  to  promote  a 
healthy  surface.  But  whether  any  complication 
be  internal  or  external,  no  processes  of  elimina- 
tion or  repair  will  advance  satisfactorily  until 
the  scorbutic  symptoms  disappear.  If  no  grave 
disorder  beyond  the  scurvy  exist,  recovery  is 
very  rapid,  and  few  diseases  are  so  eminently 
satisfactory  to  treat.  The  gum-swellings  recede, 
and  the  ecchymoses  on  the  legs  begin  to  disap- 
pear after  two  or  three  days  of  treatment ;  and 
the  brawny  tenderness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  limbs  diminishes  daily,  the  fibrinous  effu- 
sions causing  it  being  steadily  and  quickly  ab- 
sorbed. Dysentery  is  the  most  common  compli- 
cation of  scurvy,  and  is  usually  tedious  and 
troublesome.  A  fair  trial  should  be  given  to  the 
treatment  above  recommended,  excluding  malt 
liquors,  and  substituting  a  small  allowance  of 
brandy,  and  as  a  rule  the  dysentery  and  scurvy 
will  disappear  together. 

The  antiscorbutic  treatment  proper  to  combat 
the  advent  of  this  disease  is  sufficiently  indi 
cated  in  the  above  remarks,  for  it  will  be  plainlj 
seen  that  scurvy  is  due  to  the  absence  of  certain 
necessary  ingredients  in  diet.  "When  these  in- 
gredients cannot  be  given  in  the  usual  form,  the 
most  convenient  substitutes  are  lime-juice,  lemon- 
juice,  and  in  a  minor  degree  citric  acid.  Garrod 
recommends  salts  of  potash,  and  John  Morgan, 
of  Dublin,  thinks  that  phosphorus  is  deficient 
where  scurvy  exists.  But  the  great  mass  of  evi- 
dence, collected  during  the  last  fifty  years,  goes 
to  prove  that  lime-  and  lemon-juice  contain,  in 
natural  combination,  the  best  and  most  conve- 
nient prophylactic  elements  against  scurvy.  Its 
use  in  the  Eoyal  Navy  has,  since  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
driving  the  disease  out  of  the  service ;  and  legiB- 
lative  enactments  passed  in  1867,  whereby  a 
proper  and  genuine  supply  of  juice  was  secured 
to  ail  British  sailors,  have  resulted  in  the  decraasa 
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01  scurvy  in  our  own  Mercantile  Marine  by  from 
70  to  80  per  cent.  Single  eases  are,  of  course, 
occasionally  met  ^1111  afloat,  for  the  disease,  al>- 
though  almost  entirely  preventible,  -vpill  never 
be  practically  exterminated  from  the  merchant 
navy  until  legislators,  ship-owners,  and  ship- 
mascers  are  convinced  that  it  is  commercial 
economy  to  send  to  sea  only  healthy  men. 
Scurvy  will,  of  course,  always  be  liable  to  occur 
in  times  of  war  and  famine ;  and  among  any  class 
of  the  population  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
in  single  cases,  in  consequence  of  dietetic  de- 
ficiencies, should  never  be  overlooked. 

Hasby  Lgach. 

SCYBALA  {(rKiPa\ov,  dung). — Fseces  in  the 
form  of  hard  rounded  lumps,  whether  discharged 
or  retained  in  the  intestine.  See  E^ces,  Examina? 
tion  of. 

SEA-AIB;  SSA-BATHS;  S£A- 
TOTAGES. — The  physiological  and  therapeu- 
tical effects  of  sea-bathing  cannot  be  separated 
bam  those  of  sea-air;  &i  it  is  impossible  to 
take  sea-baths  without  being  under  the  influence 
of  sea-air ;  and  the  stay  at  the  seaside  alone, 
mthout  sea-bathing,  produces  on  many  consti- 
tutions all  the  eifects  which  are  usually  ascribed 
to  sea-bathing.  Kesidepce  at  the  seaside,  that 
is,  the  influence  of  sea-air,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
special  kind  of  climatic  treatment,  while  the 
Bction  of  the-  searbath  is  analogous  to  the  stimu- 
lating forms  of  the  cold-water  treatment. 

As  the  sea-air  and  the  sea-bath  owe  pare  of 
their  properties  to  the  constitution  of  sea-water, 
itTpill  be  well  to  begin  with  the  latter,  then 
consider  the  characters  and  iofluences  of  the 
searair  and  the  searbath,,  and  add  some  notes  ■  on 
seaside  watering-places,  and  on  sea-voyages. 

Sea-waXei.-^Tempemture. — The  sea- water  is 
of  more  equable  temperature  than  the  surrounding 
air.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  warmer  than  the  atmosphere 
in  winter,  and  cooler  in  summer;  although,  on 
chillydajs  in  summer,  especially  after  a,  series. of 
hot  ones,  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  is  often 
higher  than  that  of  the  air.  The  variations  of 
the  temperature  of  sea-water  from .  night  to  day, 
and  from  one  day  to  another,  are  much  less  than 
those  of  the  air.  It  would,,however,  be  erroneous 
to  assume,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  tem- 
psfature  of  the  sea-water  near  the  shore  is  the 
same  at  different  times  of  the  day.  The  writer 
has  often  measured  .it  at  the  Eiviem,  and  the 
south  coast  of  England,  and  has  repeatedly  found 
it,  at  one  P.M.  and  two  p.m.,  from  5°  to  7°  Fahr. 
higher  than  on  the  corresponding  mornings  at 
seven  or  eight  a.m.  As  to  the  different  seasons, 
the  sea-water  reaches  its  highest  temperature  in 
Bummer  much  later  than  the  air ;  and  as  it  Joses 
its  heat  less,  rapidly  than  the  latter,  it  is  mostly 
warmer  in  autumn  and  winter  than  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  gives  off  warmth  to  the  latter. 
During  the  sea-bathing  season,  namely,  from  the 
end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  October,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea-water  at  the  coasts;  of  Eng- 
land, the  north  of  France,  Belgium,, ,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  varies  in  general  from  about  66° 

«i  '^°  ?*'"''■•  ^^''®  ^°  ^^  -^^y  of  Biscay  and  in 
vheMediterranean  it  is  considerably  higher. 
CoBshVwnfe.— Sea-water  holds  in  solution  a, 
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large  amount  of  salts,  varying  somewhat  in 
different  localities,  and  slightly  even  in  the  same 
place  at  different  times.  The  Mediterranean  is 
richest,  with  about  25  to  3  J  percent. ;  whilst  the 
water  at  the  coasts  ot  the-  British  Channel  and 
German  Ocean  varies  from  2i^ to  3^  percent. 
The  water  of  the  Baltic,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  streams  which  enter  it,  is  much  less 
salt,  containing  only  about  J, per  cent.  Five- 
sixths  of  all  the  salts  are  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  mtgnesium,  whilst  the  remainder  consist  of 
the  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  potash. 

Sea-air. — The  sea-air,  and  the  air  at  the  sea- 
shore, are  considerably  influenced  by  the  con- 
stant evaporation  taking  place  from  the  sea,  and 
also  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  the  sea-air  contains  in 
general  more  moisture,  relative  as  well  as  ab- 
solute ;  and  is  more  equable  in  temperature,  the 
summer  being  less  hot,  and  the  winter  less  cold 
at  the  seaside  than  at  inland  pkces  in  the  same 
latitude ;  the  day  also  may  be  regarded  as  less 
warm  in  summer,  the  night  as  less  cool  in  winter. 
A  very  important  fact  is  the  comparative  purity  of 
the  sear-airfrom  organic  admixture  and  inorganic 
dust,  while  the  occasional  presence  of  a  greater 
or  smaller  amount  of  saline  particles  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  disadvantage.  The  amount  of  ozone 
ia  greater ;  that  of  carbonic  acid  smaller.  The 
variations  of  the  barometer  are  greater,  but  more 
regular  in  their  occurrence,  and  this  possibly 
exercises  a.beneficial  influence  on  the  functions 
of  life.  The  greater  density  of  the  atmosphere; 
which  means  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
oxygen  in  a;  given  volnmeof  air,  is  often  con- 
sidered as  oneof  the  principal  causes  of  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  sea-air;  but  Frankland's  and 
Tyndall's  experiments  on  combustion  render  the 
usual  reasoning  on  this  point,  with  regard  to 
combustion  and  tissucTchange,  rather  doubtful. 
Nor  is  the  fact  to  .be  overlooked  that  the  air  at 
the  sea-shore  is  mostly  in  greater  agitation  than 
the  inland  air;  and  by  this  circumstance  is 
probably  to  be  explained  the  experience  of 
Benecke  ('  Sea-air  and  .  Mountain-rair,'  Deutsoh. 
Arch./,  Klin.  Med., yol.siii.  p.  80,  1874),  that 
thesame  body  of  hot  water  loses  its  heat  more 
rapidly  at  the  searshore  than  at  various  eleva- 
tions in  Switzerland,  varying  from  3,000  to 
6,000  feet  above  sea-level— an  experience  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  living  bodies  likewise 
give  off  more  heat  at  the  sea-shore  than'  in 
elevated  inland  regions.  The  physiological 
effects  of  sea-air  may  be  designated,  with 
Braun  (Cwrative  Effects  of  Baths  and  Waters, 
.English  edition,  1875,  p.  253),  as  'powerful 
stimulation  of  the  change-  of  substance,  both 
retrogressive  and  formative,  expressed  in  a 
striking  increase  of  urea,  and  decrease  of  uric 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine,  in  the 
greatly  increased  requirements  of  food,  and  in 
the  rapid  and  considerable  increase  of  the 
weight  of  the ,  body.'  A  certain  power  of  re- 
sponding to  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  sea- 
air  is,  jhowever,  required  of  the  constitution ; 
for  the  increased  tissue-change  necessitates  an 
increase  in  the ,  ingestion  of  food,  and  in  the 
processes  of  excretion  of  the  products  of  retro- 
gressive tissue-change,     If  the  i  digestive  and 
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assimilative  organs  ba  unable  to  satisfy  the 
former  demand,  various  digestive  disturbances 
arise,  the  appetite  fails,  and  emaciation  is  often 
the  consequence.  In  many  of  these  conditions 
greater  benefit  is  derived  from  mountain  health- 
resorts,  where  the  demands  made  on  the  constitu- 
tion are  less  great,  and  where  less  food  is  required. 
If  the  excretory  functions  be  imperfect,  as  is 
the  case  in  so-called  'bilious'  individuals,  and 
in  some  undefined  gouty  tendencies,  headaches, 
giddiness,  constipation,  or  other  symptoms  usu- 
ally called  '  biliousness,'  make  their  appearance, 
and  sometimes  render  the  removal  from  the 
sea-shore  necessary,  though  the  use  of  aperient 
remedies,  reduction  in  the  amount  of  feod,  and 
especially  of  stimulants,  and  active  exercise  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  often  suffice  to 
correct  this  defective  elimination  and  its  con- 
sequences. In  many  cases  of  this  kind,  however, 
courses  of  mineral  waters,  especially  the  alka- 
line, saline,  or  common  salt  springs,  ought  to 
precede  the  stay  at  the  seaside.  See  Minebal 
Waters. 

Bea-baths. — The  sea-bath  may  be  regarded 
as  a  powerfully  stimulating  cold-water  bath, 
modified  in  its  action  by  the  saline  ingredients ; 
by  the  admixture  of  mechanical  particles,  or- 
ganic as  well  as  inorganic ;  by  the  varying 
degree  of  motion  through  the  waves  ;  and  by  the 
alternation  in  the  exposure  of  a  part  of  the 
body  to  the  waves  and  to  the  air.  We  have 
already  discussed  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
water,  and  the  saline  ingredients;  but  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  the 
degree  of  motion  in  the  air,  also  exercise  a 
modifying  infiuence  on  the  effects  of  the  sea- 
bath.  The  motion  of  the  water  varies  con- 
stantly, according  to  the  size  and  force  of  the 
waves,  and  the  effect  of  the  bath  to  a  great 
degree  depends  on  this  point.  When  the  waves 
are  in  any  degree  powerful,  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  exposed  to  the  coming,  the  lower  to 
the  receding  wave,  and  the  cutaneous  nerves  are 
not  only  influenced  by  the  cold,  but  also  by  the 
force  of  the  water,  and  by  the  sand  and  other 
substances  mixed  with  it.  In  a  quiet  sea 
these  influences  are  considerably  lessened.  The 
alternation  of  exposure  to  the  water  and  the 
air,  likewise  occasioned  by  the  waves,  is  peculiar 
to  the  sea-bath,  and  is  another  source  of  con- 
stantly changing  impressions  on  the  cutaneous 
nerves. 

BATHINa-SEASON,  AOT)   RtTLES   FOB  USINQ    IT. 

The  season  for  sea-bathing  varies  according  to  the 
climate  of  the  locality.  Thus  it  extends  on  the 
Mediterranean  shores  from  May  to  October  and 
even  November ;  on  the  shores  of  the  English 
Channel  and  German  Ocean  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember and  the  beginning  of  October.  The  time 
of  the  day  for  sea-bathing  must  depend  on  the 
individual,  on  the  weather,  and  on  the  tide. 
Delicate  persons  ought  not  to  bathe  with  a 
perfectly  empty  stomach ;  but  also  never  after  a 
full  meal.  The  duration  of  each  bath  is  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
bather,  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water.  Weakly  persons  ought 
not  to  remain  in  the  water  over  half  a  minute 
to  five  minutiCS,  but  immersion  for  one  and  two 
minutes  is  in  many  such  cases  all  that  is  useful 
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and  permissible,  while  stronger  individual!  may 
remain  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  bather, 
we  may  say  in  general  terms,  ought  to  leave  the 
water  as  soon  as  the  reaction  manifests  itself. 

In  many  cases,  the  warm  sea-water  bath  may 
be  recommended  with  advantage,  when  the  cold 
sea-bath  is  forbidden.  Indeed,  courses  of  bath- 
ing in  warm  sea-water  are  not  sufficiently  used 
in  a  systematic  way,  though  the  medical  prac- 
titioner possesses  in  them  a  gentle,  manageable, 
and  efficacious  means  of  treatment  during  winter 
as  well  as  during  summer.  They  are  in  their 
action  analogous  to  warm  common  salt-baths  {see 
Baths  ;  and  Minebaii  Waters).  Unfortunately 
the  arrangements  are  still  very  defective  at  many 
localities.  Some  physicians  at  seaside  places 
are  beginning  to  make  more  extensive  use  of 
them,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  tepid 
swimming-bath  of  sea^-water  we  may  regard  as 
intermediate  between  the  warm-bath  and  the 
bath  in  the  open  sea,  and  likewise  as  very  useful 
in  appropriate  cases.  With  due  care  it  can  be 
employed  also  in  winter.  It  offers  the  advantage 
of  the  combination  of  one  of  the  most  perfect 
modes  of  muscular  exercise,  with  exposure  of  the 
skin  to  the  influences  of  the  sea-water  bath. 

The  physiological  effects  of  the  sea-baths  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  sea^^ir.  Abstraction  of 
heat  and  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
lead  to  increased  tissue-change,  retrogressive  as 
well  as  productive.  Increased  appetite  and  in- 
creased weight  of  body  are  usually  observed 
in  those  who  are  benefited  by  sea-baths;  while 
loss  of  appetite,  headache,  digestive  disturb- 
ances, and  loss  of  weight  are  often  observed  in 
those  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  shock,  or  the 
increased  demand  on  the  body,  or  who  remain 
too  long  in  the  bath,  or  take  it  too  frequently. 

Cases  not  suited  fob  Sea-bathino. — Persons 
affected  vrith  diseases  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  lungs,  with  organic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  with  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
or  with  other  organic  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  ought  to  avoid  bathing  in  the  open  sea, 
which  may  produce  most  injurious  effects,  such  as 
violent  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  extending  over 
many  months,  sleeplessness,  total  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  great  emaciation.  Old  persons,  and 
persons  with  feeble  circulation,  whether  from 
age  or  otherwise,  ought  to  avoid  bathing  in  the 
open  sea,  excepting  on  warm  days,  and  with  n 
very  quiet  sea. 

Cases  to  be  benefited  by  Sea-bathino. — 
Sea-bathing  is  useful  in  many  conditions  con- 
nected with  weakness  or  atony  of  the  skin,  such 
as  tendency  to  profuse  perspiration,  or  to  taking 
cold  at  every  change  of  temperature,  or  exposure 
to  wind  or  draught. 

In  scrofulous  complaints,  long-continued  re- 
sidence at  the  seaside  promises  more  than 
other  climatic  agents ;  but,  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  constitutional  defects,  and  as  our  aim  must 
be  to  alter  the  constitution,  two,  three,  or  even 
more  years  are  often  required.  In  many  cases, 
judicious  courses  of  sea-bathing,  the  use  of 
warm  eea-water  baths,  and  sponging  with  sea- 
water,  assist  the  climatic  element  of  seaside 
residence.  Education  at  schools  situated  at  the 
seaside  offers,  in  scrofulous  children,  the  greatest 
advantages, 
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In  muscular  rheumatism,  the  moderate  use  of 
the  sea-bath  eombined  with  _  sear-air  is  useful. 
In  more  recent  rheumatic  joint-affections  the 
8(ja-bath  is  mostly  injurious, -whilst  the  more 
gentle  action  of  the  sea-air,  combined  with  the 
nae  of  warm  sea-water  in  local  and  general 
baths  is  frequently  beneficial.  Persons  affected 
with  so-called  nervous  rheumatism— a  term 
which  is  applied  sometimes  to  hysterical  cases, 
Bometimes  to  spinal  irritation,  and  also  to 
rheumatism  combined  with  nervous  weakness — 
often  derive  benefit  from  the  gentle  use  of  the 
sea-bath,  and  still  more  from  the  sea-air. 

In  some  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  sea-bath  forms  an  excellent  remedy, 
it  it  be  adapted  to  the  individBa.1  case ;  for  in- 
stance, in  hysterical  paralysis  and  other  forms 
of  hysteria,  in  the  milder  forms  of  diphtheritic 
paralysis,  and  in  nervous  dyspepsia.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  persons, 
with  a  tendency  to  neuralgia,  nervous  asthma, 
hysterical  convulsions,  and  other  forms  of  hys- 
teria, are  unable  to  stand  prolonged  residence  at 
the  sea,  especially  at  the  Biviera.  In  such  cases, 
mountain  climates  are  generally  more  advantage- 
ous, during  summer  and  autumn.  In  many  forms 
o(  anaemia,  when  it  does  not  depend  on  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  or  other 
visoera,  but  on  direct  loss  of  blood  or  its  con- 
stituents, on  confinement,  grief,  and  imperfect 
food,  on  slow  and  imperfect  development,  sea- 
aii  exercises  a  good  effect.  Heni^the  benefit 
obtained  in  many  eases  of  amenorrhcea,  chlorosis, 
and  allied  complaints.  Often,  however,  the 
demands  made  by  the  sea-air  on  the  constitution 
are  too  great,  and  ^he  invalids  lose  weight; 
whereas  they  gain  on  mountains  of  moderate 
e'.evation. 

In  chronic  pneumonia,  in  the  remains  of 
pleuritic  efiusion,  and  in  phthisis,  the  sea-air,  by 
its  purity  and  its  more  equable  temperature,  is 
useful ;  but  as  wind  is  in  most  cases  to  be  avoided, 
sheltered  localities  are  essential.  Sea-bathing  is 
iu  this  class  of  cases  hazardous.  The  beneficial 
effects  in  whooping-cough,  when  the  first  stage 
is  over,  are  well  known.  Regarding  asthma, 
nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty ;  some  cases 
of  nervous  asthma  are  benefited  at  the  seaside, 
while  others  are  aggravated ;  on  the  whole  the 
writer's  experience  is  more  in  favour  of  elevated 
Mons  than  of  the  seaside.  Whenever  the 
efiect  is  not  yet  known,  the  recommendation  of 
seaside  residence  or  mountain-air  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  trial ;  only  in  complications  with 
heart-disease,  the  injurious  effect  may  b6_  re- 
garded as  certain.  The  advantage  to  be  obtained 
in  tendency  to  catarrh  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  named,  there  are 
many  which  cannot  be  designated  by  the  name 
of  any  disease ;  but  which  are  only  states  of 
weakness,  manifesting  themselves  in  various 
wajs,  as  inability  to  sustain  mental  or  bodily 
eSbrts,  tendency  to  abortions,  to  leucorrhoea 
without  any  disease,  &c.  In  such  states  of 
weakness  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  sea-air, 
combined  with  the  grand  aspect  of  the  sea,  are 
found  eminently  useful. 

■  Skasiue  ■WiTEKiNO-PLAOES. — England  is  re- 
markably well  provided  with  seaside  places,  and 


the  different  localities  offer  considerable  variety 
with  regard  to  climate.    The  east  coast,  which 
may  be  designated  as  drier  and  more  bracing, 
is  especially  to  be  recommended  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  principal 
places  on  the  east  coast  are,  beginning  with  the 
north,  Tynemouth,  Eedcar,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea, 
Whitby,  Scarborough,  Filey,  Bridlington,  Cro- 
mer, Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Aldborough,  Dover- 
court,  Walton-on-the-Naze,  Southend,  Margate, 
Broadstairs,   Bamsgate,  Deal,  and  Dover,     On 
the   south-eastern   and    southern    coast,  which 
may  be  regarded  as   intermediate  between  the 
eastern  and  the  south-western  coast,  we  have 
Folkestone,  Sandgate,  Hastings  with  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  Eastbourne,   Seaford,   Brighton,  Wor- 
thing, Littlehampton,  Bognor,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Bournemouth,  and  the  Channel  Islands.     These 
places  differ  considerably  with  respect  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  lie;  the  position — close  to 
the  sea  or  on  a  cliff;  the  aspect;  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  locality  itself  and  the  surround- 
ing country.     Even  different  parts  of  the  same 
place  offer  different  advantages.     Thus  the  lowei 
part  of  Folkestone,  near  the  lower  Sandgate 
road,  is  sheltered  from  the  north  by  tlie  cliff, 
while  the  houses  ou   the  cliff  itself  are    more 
or  less  freely  exposed  to  the  winds   from  all 
quarters,  and  therefore  preferable   during  the 
summer  months.     Hastings  with  St.  Leonards  is 
remarkably  sheltered  from  the  north,  north-west, 
and  to  some  degree  from  the  north-east  winds, 
and  is  through  this,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  sea,  some  degrees  warmer  during  the  late 
autumn  and  the  early  winter  months— we  may 
say  till  February — than  closely  adjacent  but  less 
sheltered  places.     In  the  Isle   of  Wight,  the 
Undercliff,  with  Ventnor  and  Bonehureh,  is  shel- 
tered by  the  hills  from  north  and  north-east 
winds,  like  Hastings,   and  more   so;   and  has 
during  winter  a  more  equable  and  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  other  parts  of  the  island.     The 
Undercliff  is  therefore  more  adapted  for  climatic 
treatment  during  the  colder  part  of  the  year ; 
wbileSandown,  Shanklin,  Cowes,  Eyde,  Alum  Bay, 
and  Freshwater  are  more  suited  for  sea-bathing 
and  climatic  purposes  during  the  warmer  months. 
Bournemouth  is  sheltered  as  well  by  the  configu- 
ration of  the  hills  as  by  the  pine-woods,  which 
serve  as  a  protection  from  violent  winds.     On 
the  south-western  coast,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  moister  and  more  sedative.  Swan- 
age,  Weymouth,  Sidmouth,  Budleigh  Salterton, 
Dawlish,  Torquay,  Teignmouth,  and  Penzance 
are  the  principal  sea-bathing  places,   amongst 
which  Torquay  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  winter  health-resort.     On  the  North 
Devon  coast  we  may  name  Lynmouth,  Ilfra^ 
combe,  and  Minehead ;  on  the  Bristol  Channel, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Portishead,  and  Clevedon ; 
on  the  Welsh  coast,  Tenby,  Aberystwith,  Pen- 
maenmawr,  Llandudno,  Ehyl ;  and  iu  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  Grange,  shel- 
tered by  configuration,  Southport  and  Blackpool, 
Fleetwood,  St.  Bees,  and  Silloth. 

Scotland  likewise  offers  abundant  localities- 
for  sea-bathing,  the  most  frequented  of  which 
are  Nairn  on  the  east  coast,  Bothsay  in  Bute, 
Ardrossan  near  the  firth  of  Clyde,  and  the  Isle 
cf  Arran  on  the  west. 
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Ireland  is  even  richer,  -with  Bray  and  Kings- 
town, near  Dublin ;  Cuncannon  and  Tramore  on 
the  south  coast ;  Eostrevor  and  Portrush  further 
north ;  Bundoran  in  the  north-west ;  Kilkee  in 
the  south-west;  and  Queenstown,  a  sheltered 
and  warm,  but  moist,  climatic  health-resort  in 
the  south,  where  are  also  Youghal  and  Bally- 
cotton. 

On  the  north  coast  of  France,  Calais,  Boulogne, 
St.  Valery,  Tr^port,  Dieppe,  Etretat,  Fecamp, 
Havre,  Trouville,  Deauville,  Villers-sur-Mer,  and 
Dinard,  are  the  most  favourite  resorts ;  on  the 
south-west,  Areachon  and  Biarritz ;  and  on  the 
south,  Marseilles,  Cannes,  and  Nice, 

The  west  and  south-west  coasts  of  Italy  possess 
many  good  localities  for  sea-bathing  for  those 
requiring,  or  at  all  events  bearing  heat,  such  as 
BoriJighera,  Alassio,  San  Remo,  Castellamare, 
Sorrento,  and  the  islands  of  Capri  and  Ischia. 

On  the  coast  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many the  most  important  localities  are  Blanken- 
berghe,  Ostend,  Scheveningen,  Borkum,  Norder- 
ney,  Baltrum,Langeroog,  Spikeroog,  Wangeroog, 
Dangast,  Guxhaven,  Wyk,  and  Westerland. 

The  coasts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
offer  likewise  good  opportunities  for  sea-bathing, 
combined  with  bracing  sea.«iT,  from  July  to 
September. 

Sea-Toyages. — Sea-voyages  have  from  remote 
antiquity  formed  a  mode  of  treatment  in  chronic 
diseases,  especially  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
have  more  latelybeen  much  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  consumption  and  scrofulous  affec- 
tions ;  but  the  different  influences  to  which  the 
invalid  is  exposed  on  long  sea-voyages  are  but 
little  appreciated  in  their  details  by  the  majority 
of  the  public,  or  by  medical  men. 

The  essential  advantages  which  are  generally 
ascribed  to  sea-voyages  are  the  enjoyment  of 
perfectly  pure  sea-air,  abundance  of  light,  and 
free  exposure  to  the  sea-breezes ;  absence,  or  at 
all  events  gteat  limitation,  of  bodily  exertion ; 
and  the  probability  of  psychical  repose.  The  un- 
initiated frequently  regard  these  advantages  as 
more  or  less  fixed  and,  so  to  say,  measurable 
qualities,  and  speak  of  sea-voyages  in  the  same 
way  as  of  sea-bathing,  cold-water  treatment, 
mineral-water  cures,  or  mountain  climates.  The 
advantages  of  sea-voyages  are,  however,  by  no 
means  fixedqualities,  and  they  are  often  mixed  up 
with  unfavourable  influences,  such  as  bad  weather, 
sea-sickness,  improper  food,  &e.  In  every-day 
lifb  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  not  less  so  in 
all  climatic  cures,  that  the  house  in  which  the 
invalid  lives  exercises  a  most  powerful  influence 
on  his  chance  of  regaining  and  maintaining  his 
health ;  and  that  the  house  alone  often  mars  the 
effect  of  the  best  adapted  climatic  change.  In 
the  same  way  the  floating  house,  the  ship,  with 
its  arrangements,  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  compound  agent  *  sea- voyage.* 
The  arrangements  of '  ships,  however,  are  no- 
toriously often  very  imperfect,  and  the  narrow 
cabin  never  stands  comparison  with  a  good  bed- 
room, the  only  counterbalance  to  this  drawback 
often  being  that  the  invalid  is  forced  to  be  the 
whole  day  long  on  deck,  that  is,  in  the  open  air, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  confined  state  of  the 
<'*l>jn.  By  this  circumstance  alone,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  more  serious  cases  ought  to  be 


excluded  from  sea-voyages  in  ordinary  ships,  as 
they  cannot  be  easily  moved  from  the  cabins  to 
the  deck,  and  vice  versd.  The  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  ship,  the  space  allotted  to  each  passenger, 
the  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  arrangement  of 
the  decks,  must  in  every  case  be  a  matter  of  care- 
ful enquiry ;  but  it  would  require  too  much  space 
to  enter  into  the  details  in  this  place.  There  are 
iron  and  wooden  ships,  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels.  The  iron  ships  have  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  kept  clean  and  free  from  smells, 
but  they  are  apt  to  become  very  hot  under  the 
influence  of  the  tropical  sun.  The  sailing  vessels 
can  be  kept  more  free  from  smoke  and  dust ;  but 
they  are  dependent  on  wind,  and  if  they  meet  in 
the  tropics  with  perfect  calms  (doldrums),  the  pas- 
sengers may  have  to  endure  intolerable  heat  for 
several  days  and  possibly  weeks.  The  combina- 
tion, therefore,  of  sailing  power  for  ordinary  con- 
ditions, with  steam  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  need, 
would  appear  to  possess  the  preference  for  ships 
to  be  used  for  therapeutic  purposes  (invalid  ships). 

A  second  point  of  paramount  importance  for 
every  delicate  person  is  the  food,  and  in  this  re- 
spect again  the  ship-life  on  long  voyages  is  less 
advantageous  than  the  life  in  well-supplied  health- 
resorts  or  at  home.  Although  the  food  on  first- 
rate  ships  is  now  much  improved,  compared  with 
former  times,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the 
same  variety,  or  the  same  delicate  cooking,  as  in 
first-class  hotels  or  private  establishments.  A 
certain  amOSBt  of  monotony  in  food  is  scarcely 
to  be  avoided,  and  invalids  with  a  delicate  appe- 
tite ought  therefore  not  to  attempt  long  sea- 
voyages,  excepting  under  very  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, as,  for  instance,  on  large  private 
yachts  provided  with  good  cooks. 

SeasicJcmsss,  or  rather  the  degree  of  liability 
to  sea-sickness,  depends  on  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution, which  are  only  to  be  recognised  by  ex- 
posure to  the  influences  of  the  open  sea  in  differ- 
ent states  of  agitation.     See  SeA'Sickkess. 

We  have  given,  under  the  head  of  sea-air,  the 
prominent  qualities  of  sea-climates ;  but  the  most 
cursory  oonsideiation  of  the  climatic  conditions 
to  be  encountered  in.  a  long  eea-voysgo,  shows 
that  there  must  be  great  differences  between  the 
physiological  and  therapeutical  influences  of  sea- 
climates  in  latitude  50''  and  in  latitudes  1 5°  and  5°. 
The  air  in  the  tropical  regions  has  a  much  higher 
temperature  and  a  larger  amount  of  absolute 
moisture ;  the  atmospheric  movement  is,  as  a  rule, 
though  by  no  means  always,  slighter ;  the  baro- 
metric pressure  is  somewhat  less  in  the  tropics 
than  in  the  temperate  zones ;  and  the  daily  and 
annual  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  are 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  There 
is  also  a  difference  between  the  same  degrees  of 
latitude  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
the  temperature  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  for 
instance,  being  somewhat  lower  than  in  the 
northern,  but  these  differences  are  comparatively 
small.  The  effects  of  the  climatic  conditions  of 
sea-life  4n  different  latitudes  on  the  constitution 
are  very  complicated.  We  will  here  only  point  tr, 
a  few  facts,  namely,  that  in  some  delicate  consti- 
tutions the  functions  of  life  are  performed  more 
easily  under  the  influence  of  greater  heat;  that 
many  delicate  persons  can  eat  and  digest  better, 
are  able  to  take  more  exercise,  sleep  better,  and 
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tlieir  mental  functions  are  more  active  under 
the  same  cirsumstances ;  but  that  in  the  majority 
iif  avernge  persons  continued  great  heat  produces 
laasitude,  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea  and  other  diges- 
tire  derangements,  and  imperfect  sleep.  Further, 
that  in  most  individuals  the  bodily  temperature 
rises  above  the  natural  heat  (in  general  about  ^° 
Fahr.,  and  in  some  persons  as  much  as  2°  and  3° 
Fahr.) ;  and  that  pulmonary  htemorrhage  occurs 
more  frequently  under  high  tlian  under  ordinary 
degrees  of  heat.  Morbid  states  accompanied 
with  pyrexia  and  with  a  tendency  to  pulmonary 
hsmorrhuge  ought  therefore  not  to  be  exposed 
to  tropical  heat. 

The  climatic  conditions  to  be  met  with  in 
different  voyages  through  the  same  regions  vary 
at  different  seasons,  but  they  vary  still  more  in 
voyages  through  dififtirent  seas,  especially  ac- 
cording to  tlie  longitude  and  latitude.  Our 
knowledge  of  diiferent  sea-climates,  that  is,  of  the 
different  climatic  conditions  in  diiferent  parts  of 
the  ocean,  is  as  yet  not  perfect.  Dr.  Faber,  in  a 
communication  '  On  the  Influence  of  Sea-voyages 
on  the  Human  Body,'  Praciiiioner,  March  1876), 
(hows  that  the  equability  of  sea-climates  is  by 
no  means  so  complete  as  is  generally  E^sumed ; 
and  that  great  changes  in  temperature  and  atmo- 
■pheric  movements  occur  not  rarely  on  successive 
days,  and  even  on  the  same  day. 

Ihebapeutical  UsBS. — The  opinions  of  differ- 
ent writers  on  the  therapeutic  value  of  sea- 
voyages  in  the  treatment  of  disease  vary  con- 
liderably.  In  tlie  last  century  Gilchrist  revived 
the  practice  of  sea-voyages,  and  strongly  recom- 
meaded  them  in  cases  of  phthisis.  In  more 
recent  times  Jules  Bochard.  the  -well-known 
French  climatologist,  has  collected  a  large  body 
1  of  evidence  from  the  French  Na^'y  to  dispel  the 
faith  in  sea-voyages ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  hygienic  condition  in  which  the  sailors 
used  to  live  were  not  perfect,  and  are  no  doubt 
inferior  to  those  of  well-arranged  private  ships 
of  the  present  dity.  Dr.  Walshe,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  favour  of  well  planned  voyages.  The 
majority  of  physicians  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
confine  themselves  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  in  recommending  sea-voyages ;  but  their 
therapeutic  iiold  is  no  doubt  much  larger,  and 
the  result  is  probably  more  generally  favour- 
able in  Bomoi  other  complaints. 

1.  Phlkisia. — The  writer  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  effects  of  sea-voyages 
of  two  to  seven  months'  duration,  in  twenty-one 
caaea  of  phthisis  in  the  first  or  the  beginning  of 
the  second  stage.  Of  these  twenty-one  cases  ten 
benefited  considerably,  six  remained  stationary, 
Ave  became  worse.  ■  The  voyages  were  all  either 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  back,  or  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  and  back,  between  the 
months  of  September  and  May.  Of  the  five  bad 
results  three  occurred  in  patients  who  went  to 
Australia  and  India  and,  back,  with  scarcely 
My  rest  on  land ;  they  seemed  to  have  gained 
jn  the  first  ^art  of  the  journey,  but  more  than 
lost  the  gain  in  the  latter  part,  apparently  from 
dishkoof  food,  from  the  monotony  of  the  life,  and 
from  exhaustion.  In  seven  cases  of  phthisis  in 
Ihe  second  stage  the  resnlt  of  sea-voyages  was 
favourablo  only  in  2,  indifferent  in  2,  bad  in  3 
eases.    In  4  cases  in  the  third  stage  the  result 
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was  bad  in  2,  indifferent  ib  the  two  others, 
which  latter  were  stationary  or  'quiescent 'cases. 
The  writer  has  also  notes  of  4  cases  of  phthisis 
in  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
stage,  where  long  summer  voyages  (ntimely, 
from  three  to  five  months)  with  whaUrs  to  the 
northern  seas,  were  tried,  the  result  being  favour- 
able in  3  cases,  unfavourable  in  1,  apparently 
through  inability  to  bear  the  want  of  variety  is 
food. 

2.  Laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrh  q/nd.aithvuti 
In  simple  chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx  sea- 
voyages,  or  cruising  in  yachts  from  this  country 
to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Azores  and  Ma- 
deira, had  very  good  results  in  8  cases  out 
of  9.  Satisfactory  was  also  the  effect  of  a 
similar  plan  in  7  eases  of  chronic  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh. In  a  tendency  to  bronchitis  from  pulmo- 
nary emphysema  the  benefit  was  likewise  evident 
in  7  cases  out  of  8,  but  here  the  effect  was,  from 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  less  permanent. 
Of  6  eases  of  asthma,  2  cases  of  a  bronchitic 
kind  were  benefited  j  2  of  a  nervous  charactei 
aggravated  ;  and  2  were  neither  better  nor  worse. 
Eight  eases  of  hay-nsthraa  were,  while  on  the 
high  seas,  quite  free,  but  those  who  returned 
while  the  complaint  was  still  in  season,  were 
immediately  attacked. 

3.  Scrofula. — In  9  cases  of  scrofulous  affections 
(caries  of  bones,  affections  of  joints,  glandular 
swellings  and  ulcerations)  one  or  several  long 
sea-voyages  were  tried ;  in  6  of  them  the  effect 
was  quite  satisfactory,  in  3  less  decided. 

4.  Vesical  diseaee. —  In  3  oases  of  irritable 
bladder  sea-voyages  on  yachts  in  warm  climates 
have  likewise  proved  useful. 

a.  Cardiac  disease. — Decidedly  injurious  was 
the  effect  of  sea-voyages  in  5  cases  of  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  combined  with  chronic  bronchitis. 
In  2  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  liver,  connected 
with  weakness  of  the  heart,  the  result  was  like- 
wise unsatisfactory. 

6.  Skin-disease. —  Chronic  eczema  was,  in  i 
cases  out  of  6,  aggravated  by  sea-voyages. 

7.  Nervous  disorders. — In  4  out  of  6  eases  of 
mental  irritability,  long  sea-voyages,  especially 
in  yachts,  had  favourable  results;  in  the  Sth  the 
mental  condition  was  aggravated ;  in  the  6th  great 
improvement  of  the  mental  state  was  obtained, 
but  this  was  accompanied  by  considerable  exhaus- 
tion, from  inability  to  take  a  sufficient  amount 
of  food. .  Of  3  cases  of  melancholia  2  were  ap- 
parently cured,  the  third  remained  uninfluenced. 
In  4  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  in  the  earlier 
stage,  cruising  in  comfortable  yachts  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  occasional  landing,  during 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months,  has  been 
very  beneficial ;  in  two  of  these  the  disease  has 
apparently  been  arrested,  by  persevering  with 
this  course  during  five  and  six  years. 

8.  Dipsomania. — Finally,  the  writer  has  tried 
long  sea-voy;iges  in  yachts  in  five  cases  of  dipso- 
mania, stimulants  having  been  entirely  excluded 
from  the  dietary.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  re- 
sult appears  to  be  permanently  good ;  in  the 
four  others  it  was  good  for  the  time  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind, 
but  there  were  relapses,  which  in  two  of  the  cases 
have  led  to  several  repetitions  of  the  trial,  each 
time  apparently  with  more  lasting,  but  as  yet. 
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not^ermanent,  result.  Well-arranged  sea-voyages 
deserve  therefore,  at  all  eventa,  a  place  in  the 
management  of  this  most  terrible  affection. 
-  CoNCLUsroNs. — From  a  comparison  of  these  ex- 
periences with  those  of  other  observers,  the  writer 
is  inclined  to  infer  that,  under  ffivourable  cir- 
cumstances, sea-vojages  of  not  too-long  duration 
may  be  rendered  beneficial  in  tha  early  stages 
of  phthisis.  Thte  voyage  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  andback,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months  in 
these  climates — Hobart's  Town,  in  TaemaniaiJFor 
instance — specially  recommends  itself.  The  in- 
valids referred  to  left  in  the  second  half  of  Sep- 
tember, or  in  October  or  November,  and' returned 
in  May  or  June.  In  this  way  the  more  UHfavour- 
able  seasons  of  England  are  avoided,  and  instead 
of  the  short  and  sunless  days,  long  and  bright 
ones  are  obtained.  To  go  to  Australia  and  to 
return  immediately  has  proved  exhausting  in 
several  instances.  Another  good  plan  is  to  go 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ascend  In  easy 
stages,  by  diligence  'and  bullock-carts,  to  the 
higher  regions  (Bloemfontain,  for  instance),  and 
to  return  after  a  stay  of  three  or  four  months 
or  more.  This  plan,  however,  is  rather  expen- 
sive ;  and  it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
bodily  strength,  and  the  inclination  to  stand  a 
certain  amount  of  roughing  with  regard  to 
accommodation  and  food. 

The  voyage  to  the  northern  seas  requires  a 
peculiar  mental  disposition,  and  would,  under  the 
present  conditionsi  be  resorted  to  only  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances ;  but  it  has  been  very 
beneficial  in  the  three  cases  of  early  phthisis 
mentioned — all  of  them  possessing  a  satisfactory 
fund  of  strength,  combined  with  love  of  sear-lif« 
and  a  good  digestion. 

The  combination  of  yachting  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  residence  at  one  or  several  of  'the 
health-resorts  of  those  regions,  or  with  a  visit  to 
Upper  Egypt,  has  repeatedly  proved'  successful 
in  cases  under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  not 
only  in  pulmonary  invalids,  but  also  in  cases 
of  mental  irritability,  exhaustion,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  gout.  This  plan,  however,  is  some- 
what expensive. 

In  hay-asthma  sea-Voyages  during  the  season 
of  tjie  complaint  are  to  be  recommended  j  but  in 
other  forms  of  asthma  the  result  is  uncertain, 
and  the  advice  should  not  be  given  without  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances. 

In  some  forms  of  mental  irritability,  and  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  locomotor  ataxy,  sea- 
Voyages,  and  especially  yachting,  in  the  subtropi- 
cal regions,  offer  many  advantages,  partieulairly 
during  the  colder  and  damper  seasons  of  our 
climate,  as  it  allows  of  the  combination  of  the 
enjoyment  of 'sun,  light,  and  pure  air,  with  rest 
of  body  and  mental  repose.  In  slighter  forms  of 
mental  irritability  or  overwork  shbrter  voyages 
are  often  sufficient,  and  even  preferable ;  and 
the  voyages  to  Madeira,  to  the  West  Indies, 
or  to  Brazil  and  the  Eiver  Plate,  may  thus  be 
recommended  during  the  colder  season. 

Dipsomania  and  other  morbid  passions  may 
be  treated  with  great  advantage'by  sea-royiiges 
and  yachting,  provided  that  stiniulantfl  and  the 
other  injurious  influences  which  the  weak  pfir- 
«on  is  unable  to  resist,  can  thus  be  entirely  re- 
moved. 
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The  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  tharoh 
peutic  ships,  specially  arranged  for  different  classes 
of  invalids.  It  would,  for  instance,  not  be  wise 
to  mix  those  suffering  from  dipsomania  with  sick 
persons  to  whom  a  moderate  amount  of  stimu- 
lants is  useful. 

CraCtTMSTAtfOES  COTJNTER-mDICATINO  SeA-VOT- 

AGES.     The  circumstances  which  renderit  neces- 
sary to  avoid  sea-voyages  are : — 

1.  Unconquerable  sea-sickness. 

2.  Great  temporary  or  permanent'  weakness 
and  exhaustion. 

3.  Permanent  delicacy  of  appetite,  with  ina- 
bility to  become  accustomed  to  a  certain  mono- 
tony of  food,  or  to  a  certain  coarseness  in  the 
preparation  of  food. 

4.  Inability  to  bear  the  glare  of  the  sea,  as  it 
occurs  in  tendency  to  glaucoma. 

5.  Persistent  sleeplessness  while  at  sea. 

6.  Dilatation  and  weakness  of  the  fibres  of  the 
heai^t,  with  or  without  valvular  disease. 

7.  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  especially  when 
caused  by  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle. 

8.  Advanced  stages  of  consumption,  unless 
the  affection  be  quite  stationary. 

9.  Morbid  conditions  with  a  tendency  to 
pyrexia. 

10.  A  tendency  to  hsemorrhnge. 

It  is  the  influence  of  great  heat  that  ought  to 
be  avoided  by  the  two  classes  of  cases  last  men- 
tioned. A  voyage  through  tropical  seas,  espe- 
cially in  sailing  ships,  might  prove  dangerous 
in  such  subjects',  from  the  possibility,  of  being 
becalmed. 

11.  A  tendency  to  epilepsy  or  maniacal  fits. 
This  oughtspeeially to^cohtraindioatB  sea-voyages 
to  tropical  climates.   ' 

For  further  information. regarding  sea-voy- 
ages, reference  may  be  made  to  The  Ocean  at  a 
Hmllh-resort,  1880,  by  Mr.  William  S.  Wilson  ; 
and  further  to  a  treatise  on  sea^voyages,  by  Dr. 
Faber  of  Stuttgart,  which.- is  issued  as  a  part 
of  Von  Ziemssen's  Handbueh  der  Allgemeinen 
Therapie.  Hekmann  Webbb, 

SEA-SIOKBTBSS.  — Stoon..:  Fr.  Mai  de 
mer ;  6er;  Seekrankheit. 

DEFiinnoN. — A  peculiar  functional  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system,  produced  by  shock, 
resulting  from  the -motion  of  a  ship.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  are  a  state  of  general  ide- 
pression,  giddiness,  vomiting,  and  derangranent 
of  the  bowels  and  of  the  urinary  secretion;    .   ; 

PATHOiioST.^The  immediate  cause  of  sea-sick- 
ness is  referable  to  the  shock,  or  series  of  shocks, 
■to  the  nervous  eyetem,  produced  by  the  motion  of 
a  ship.  A  precisely  similiar  condition  may  fre- 
quently be  induced  by  any  forcible  motion  for 
which  the  individual  is  unprepared,  or  to  which 
■he  is  unaccustomed,  as  the  motion  of  a  swing. 
The  nervous  system  is  taiten  tmawares,  and  is 
unable  to  adapt  the  emissions  of  nerve-force  to 
the  unexpected  demands  made  on  it.  The  mo- 
mentary displacement  of  the  viscera,  especially 
the  stomach,  the  unusual  impression  on  the 
vision,  and  the  feeling  of  insecurity,  further  con- 
tribute to  the  general  shock. 

The  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteries  is 
deranged  through  reflex  influence,  causing  giddi- 
ness from  ansemia  of  the  brain,  and  diminished 


teripheral  circulation.  Thestomach  is  also  af- 
fecteJ  through  reflex  action,  rendering  it  intole- 
lant  of  the  presence  of  any  substance,  and  caus- 
ing the  gastric  juice  to  be  actively  secreted. 
The  ftcid  secretion  acts  as  a  direct  irribint  t» 
the  stomach,  and", prolongs  the  sickness.  At  length 
habU  enables  the  nervous  system  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  condition  of  motion,  and  to  overcome 
the  disturbing  influence ;  shock  consequently 
cesses'to  be  produced;  the  reflex  derangements 
of  thecircttlation  and  viscera;,  giddiness,  nausea, 
and  other  disorders,  are  no  longer  called  forth ; 
and  convalescence  ensues.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  notice  the  many  theories 
which  have  been  adduced,  to  account  for  sea- 
sickness, but  most  lata  writers  attribute  it  to 
reflex  nervous  disturbance.  Dr.  Chapman's  theory 
is,  that  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  l^lood  in  the 
nervous  centres  along !  the  back,  producing  an 
abnormally  large  number  of  exciting  impulses, 
which  cause  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus  in  tlie 
stomach  and  bowels,  vomiting,  and  coldness  of 
the  eitremities  from  contraction  of  the  minute 
arteries.  Some  persons  are  totally  insusceptible 
to  the  shock  producing  sea-sickness. 

Constipation  is  probably  the  result  of  the  want 
of  the  gaetro-biliary  juices  and  mucus  in  the 
bowels, these  being  Vomited ;  and  the  diminution 
of  mine  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  increased  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva. 

AsiTOMioAi,  Chabaqtbbs. — The  ■writer  has 
only  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  notes  of  one  i 
autopsy  in  a  case  of  ordinary  sea-sickness,  in 
which  the  patient  died  suddeijly.  The  appear- 
ances were  those  of  death  by  simple  syncope, 
there  being  no  organic  disease  present.  The 
brain,  however,  was  not  examined. 

SntPTOMS.— Searsickness  may  be  divided  into 
the  stages  of  (1)  Depression,  (2|  Exhaustion, 
(3)  Keaction,  and  (4)  Convalescence. 

The  early  symptoms  are  sudden  giddirifiss, 
slight  at  first,  hut  increasing  with  the  motion 
of  the  vessel ;  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  un- 
easiness at  the  epigastrium,  speedily  followed 
by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Ati  first  any  food 
that  may  have  been  in  the  stomach  is  rejected; 
and  afterwards  acid,  gfeenieh-yellow,  gastro- 
biliary  Secretions,  often  ,jn.  large  quantity,  with 
nrncus.  Dianhcea  is  sometimes  present,  .hut 
constipatiou  is  more  usually  the  );ule.throughoiit. 
The  fio\^  of  saliva  is  increased,  while  thp  urinary 
Kcretion  U  lessened.  Appetite)  is  lost,  even 
the  Sight  or  smell  of  food  being  loathsome.  The 
lecntioD  of  milk  is  fr^uently  arrested  in  nursing 
women;  in  others:  the  menstrual  flow  is  aug- 
mented. Searsiek  patients  are  alwrays  worse  in 
the  morning.  Women  suffer  more  severely  than 
men  as  a  rule,  while  c!d  people  and  young  Chil- 
ean are  but  slightly .  ^Ifeeted,  or  escape  alto- 
pther.:  ;In  the  ms(jority  of  cases,  a.  favourable 
fawfioB  takes  place,  without  fqrtber  symptoms, 
the  vomiting  and  nausea  cease  spontaneously,  a 
rmenous  appetite  succeeds,  and  the  patient  feels 
^<ii  In  other  instances  great  exhaustion  super- 
wnes,  rapidly, or  ;gradui%ljy  ,.The  patient  feels 
miserably  helpless.  He-suffers  from  coldness  of' 
we  ertpemities,,  thirst,  headaijhp,  an4  spasmodic 
r>n  m  the  stomach.and  complaina  of  numbness 
M  the  surface  of  the  body.  Thtiire  is  frequently 
•  Btat  tendency  to  heavy  sleepiness ;  and  vomit- 
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ing  of  gastro-biliary-fluids,  sometimes  mixed  with 
striae  of  bluod,  takes  place  whenever  they  collect 
in  the  stomach.  A  semi-comatose  condition,  froni 
which  the  patient  is  with  some  difficulty  rpuscd, 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  very  severe  cases,  and 
requires  assiduous  treatment. 
■  In  these  prolonged  cases  reactipn  may  assume 
a  febrile  character,  with  a  rapid  pulse,  flushed 
face,  hot  skin,  and  urine  containing  lithates;  and 
convalescence  is  slow. 

An  occasional  but  rare  form  of  sea-sickness  ig 
swooning,  but  without  vomiting  or  any  other 
symptoiji.  The  patient  lies  motionless  and  almost 
deathlike  for  a  variable  period.  This  state  is  not 
without  ganger.  Another.form  is  frontal  head- 
ache, neuraJgic  or  anaemic. 

CoMPiacAi'iONS  AND  Sehueue  — Faintingand 
hysterical  attacks  are  the  most  common  compli- 
cations of  sea-sickness  in  women.  I|regnant 
women  occasionally  abort.  A  weak  and  irrita,ble 
cpndition  of  the  stomach,  resembling  subacute 
gastritis,  or  a  state  of  general  debility,  may 
remain  for  a  long  tjme.  .    , 

Duration. — The. ordinary  duration  of  seit- 
sickness  in  long  yoyages  is,  from  three  to  five 
days,  but  it  may  last  for  -yfceks. 

Pboonosis.— -This  is  almost  invariably  favour- 
able, yet  death,  although  extremely  rare,  may 
occur  from  syncope  or  from  exhaustion. 

Tbeatmbnt. — It  may  be  premised  that  there 
is  no  known  means  of  preventing,  sea-sick- 
ness in  those  susceptible  of  it.  The  majority  of 
cases  get  well  spontaneously,  but  there  are  many 
which  will  require  systematic  treatment,  espe- 
cially in  long  voyages.  Measures.' shtxuld  be 
taken  to  counteract  the  nervous  shock,' and  to 
sustain  the  system  during,  its  continuance.   ' 

Diet  before  emjjarking  should  be  light.  Fresh 
air  is  a  p9werful  element  in  the  treatment,  to 
obtain  which  the  voyager  should  remain  on  deck 
whenever  the  weather  permits,  or  in  a  deck-room. 
.I]he  temperature  of  the  body  should  be  main- 
tained by  wrapping  up  in  shawls,  and  hot  bottles 
applied  to  the  feet  if  necessary.  The  faces  'may 
be  bathed  occasionally  with  eau  de  Cologi^e,  and 
thevapouTof  ammonia  inhaled  through  the  nose. 
In  the  early  stages  alkalies  are,  indicated,  to 
counteract  the  irritant  effects  of  the  acid  gastro- 
bili.ary,  secretions,  together  with  diffusible  stimu- 
lants frequently  administered.  A  draught  may 
be  given,  consisting  of  bicarbonate  of  £oda,  grains 
10-20,  ammoniated  tincture,  of  VEjlerian,  i>ixt, 
chloroform,  miii-v,  dissolved  in  half  a  drachpi  of 
rectified  spirit,  mfiBil«ge  of  acacia,3jss,  and  cam- 
phor watrr  to  3-  Such  a  draught  may  be  given 
every  two  hours,  or,  omitting  the  mucilage,  it  may 
begiven  in.  effervescence  with  citric  acid.  Chloro- 
form is  valuable  as  a  sediit^ive  to  the  stomach, 
as  well  as  being  a  general  stimulant.  Othei;  use- 
ful, drugs  are  Hofiinan's  anodyne,  hydrMyanic 
acid,  and,  in  prolonged  cases,  bismuth.  '  Iced 
champagne  is  often  ^:alua£le.  Ice  sucked  slowly 
allays  thirst,  and  relieved  vomiting.  A  full  dose 
of  opiuni  f^ometimps  acts  lik^  a,  charm,  through 
the  rest  which,  it  procures,  or  morphia  may  be 
injected  ^ubcutaneously,.  ,  Hydrate  of  chloral  is 
also  a  valuable  narcotic. .  More  recently  nitrite 
of  amyl  and  nitro-glycerip^,  have  been  success- 
fully employed  in  some,  instances. 

External  sedative  applications  over  the  stomach 
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do  good,  Buch  as  a  liniment  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  belladonna,  chloroform,  and  camphor 
liniments;  and  a  binder  rolled  firmly  round  the 
body  is  useful.  When  the  patient  is  in  his  berth 
he  should  lie  on  his  back,  with  his  head  low, 
as  immovable  as  possible.  Notwithstanding  the 
vomiting,  food  should  be  pressed  on  the  patient ; 
and,  lest  exliaustion  occur,  light  semi-fluid  food 
is  tlie  best,  such  as  arrowroot,  given  frequently 
in  small  quantities.  Afterwards  toasted  bread, 
■with  heef-tPa  or  chicken  broth,  and  when  these 
are  borne,  boiled  fowl,  pickled  meats,  or  corned 
meat  with  pickles,  may  be  tried.  Acids  at  this 
stage  aid  digestion,  which  has  bscome  weakened 
through  the  vomiting  of  so  much  gastric  juice 
and  bile.  Beer  and  alcoholic  drinks  should  be 
avoided  in  the  earlier  stages ;  but  at  a  later 
period,  claret,  champagne,  or  brandy,  or  stout, 
may  be  allowed  with  benefit.  Diarrhoea  and 
other  symptoms  should  be  treated  on  general 
principles.  For  short  voyages  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  remain  on  deck  when  possible, 
avoid  alcoholic  drinks,  and  follow  the  general 
directions  above  given.  Dr.  Chapman  recom- 
mends the  application  of  ice  along  the  spine,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  nervous  currents  by  its  seda- 
tive influence ;  and  this  treatment  is  occasionally 
successful  in  arresting  the  vomiting. 

J.  DE  ZOTTCHB. 

SEAT-'WOKM. —  A  synonym  of  the  small 
thread-worm,  or  oxyuris  vcrmicularis.  By  prac- 
titioners the  small  and  troublesome  entozua  here 
referred  to  are  more  frequently  spoken  of  as 
ascarides,  though,  as  explained  elsewhere,  the 
expression  is  not  correct.  The  term  seat-worm 
is  suggestive,  inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  these 
parasites  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  irritation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  anus ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
objectionable  and  misleading,  since  it  tends  to 
favour  the  view  still  very  commonly  entertained 
and  taught  by  medical  men,  that  the  rectum  and 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  constitute  the  true 
habitat  of  this  entozoon.  The  caecum  forms  the 
'head-quarters'  of  the  seat-worm,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  h^s  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  method  of  treatment  to  be  pursued.  See 
AscAEiDBS ;  OxTTJHis  J  and  Thread-woem. 

T.  S.    COBBOLD. 

SEBACSOirS  FOIiIiICIiES,  Diseases 
of. — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  dea  Follicides  sebcu>h  ; 
Ger.  Krdnkheitea  der  Talgdriisen. 

The  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin  are  sub- 
ject to  disease  depending  both  upon  internal 
and  external 'causfes.'  Those  follicles  which  are 
attached'  to  h»irs,  and  those  which  are  isolated, 
show  little  diiffereiiee  in  this  respect. 

Enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the  follicles 
is  often  seen,  and  appears  to  arise  Chiefly  from 
internal  causes,  occurring  either  at  a  particular 
stage  of  development,  or  from  some  general 
alteration  of  nutrition,  such  as  follows  a  parti- 
cular diet  or  excess  of  particular  kinds  oi  food. 
This  form  constitutes  axme  punctata,  an  affection 
in  which  the  affected  portion  of  skin  appears 
covered  with  black  spots;  these  being  the  open- 
ings of  the  enlarged  sebaceous  follicles,  choked 
with  plugs  of  sebaceous  matter,  the  outer  ends 
of  which  become  blackened.    The  plugs  or  co- 
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medoties,  when  examined,  are  found  to  consist  of 
solid  fatty  matter  (si'baceous  secretion),  closely 
packed  epithelial  scales,  and  minute  rudiments 
of  hairs.  The  parasite  Demodex  folliculonim  is 
often  present,  but  does  not  appear  to  exercise 
any  influence  on  the  disease.  Not  unfrequently 
an  imperfectly  formed  hair  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  mass.  Acne  punctata  occurs  in  those  parts 
of  the  body  where  there  are  numerous  rudiments 
of  hairs,  and  where  hairs  grow  commonly,  though 
not  uniformly,  in  the  male  sex.  Hence  it  is  con- 
fined to  thefiice,  neck,  and  upper  pai:tof  the  back 
and  chest. 

When  injlammaiion  is  set  up  in  hypertrophied 
follicles  suppuration  follows,  and  we  have  acne 
mppurativa. 

The '  condition  called  lichen   pilaris  is   sub- 
stantially the  same  as  hypertrophic  acne,  being 
produced  by  over-growth  of  cells  in  the  sheath 
of  the  hair  and  the  sebaceous  follicle.  See  Acne, 
J.  F.  Payne. 

SEBO'R'SL'KCEA.^selmm,  fat,  and  ^eED,Iflow). 
An  ungrammatical  synonym  for  stearrhoea.  See 
Steaebhcea. 

SBCONDABT  {secundus,  the  second). — In 
contra-distihction  toprimafy,  the  word  secondary 
is  used  with  the  following  significations.  jEtio- 
logically  it  implies  that  a  disease  is  not  local  in 
its  causation  and  origin,  but '  is  manifested  aa  a 
secondary  lesion — either  as  the  result  of  some 
general  or '  constitutional  condition,  or  of  an 
affection  whirh  has  previously  involved  some 
other  structure  or  organ,  it  may  be  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  body.  It  also  signifies  the  later 
manifestations  of  a  disease,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  occur  at  ah  early  period,  as  in 
the  case  ot  secondary  syphilis  or  secondary  cancer. 
The  term  is,  moreover,  applied  to  symptoms, 
when  they  are  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
seat  of  mischief,  or  are  only  ifldirectly  set  up  by  , 
the  disease  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Fhbdeeick  T.  Robbbts. 

SECRETIONS     AND    EXCBETIONS, 

Disorders  of.  —  Although  the  derangements 
affecting  the  chief  secretions  and  excretions,  of 
the  human  body  are  considered  in  detail  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose 
to  deal  with  them  from  a  general  standpoint,  as 
there  are  several  facts  which  apply  to  them  col- 
lectively. Those  that  have  principally  to  be 
borne  in  mind  are  the  secretions  poured  into 
the  alimentary  canal — namely,  the  saliva,  gastric 
jmce,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal  seere- 
ticms ;  the  milk ;  the  urine ;  and  the  sweat.  Of 
secondary  importance,  from  a  clinical  point  of 
view,  are  the  various  mucous  secretions,  the 
tears,  and  the  semen ;  the  serous  secretions  have 
iilso  to  be  remembered.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
physiological  distinction  between  a  secretion  and 
an  excretion  is  understood. 

Varietiks  op  Disobder; — 1.  Secretions  and 
excretions  are  very  liable  to  changes  in  quan- 
tity. A  definite  amount  of  each  of  these  should 
be  formed  during  the  twftnty-four  hourS,  vary- 
ing within  recognised  limits,  and  influenced  by 
certain  physiological  conditions.  The  quantity 
produced,  however,  often  deviates  from  the 
healthy  standard,  in  the  direction  either  of  i(a) 
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ixcess,  or  (ft)  defieiency.  In  the  former  case  the 
amount  of  the  secretion  formed  is  often  far 
dbove  the  normal,  or  whut  is  needful  for  its  pur- 
pose ;  in  the  latter  case  various  degrees  of  defi- 
ciency occur,  culminating  in  an  absolute  sup- 
pression of  a  particular  secretion  or  excretion. 

2,  Changes  in  qtuiUiy  are  also  frequently  no- 
ticed, and  these  may  be  associated  with  changes 
in  quantity,  or  they  may  exist  alone.  The  quali- 
tatire  changes  include  the  absence  or  deficiency 
of  one  or  more  of  the  normal  chemical  ingre- 
dients of  the  fluid ;  excess  of  either  of  these 
ingredients ;  absence,  deficiency,  or  imperfection 
of  formed  organic  elements,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
semen ;  or  the  presence  of  adventitious  and  ab- 
normal ingredients.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
here  tbat<  the  quality  of  secretions  is  often  modi- 
fied by  admixture  with  excess  of  mucus  or  with 
morbid  products. 

3,  Another  disorder  affecting  certain  secre- 
tions and  excretions  is  interjerettee  with  their 
escape  by  the  normal  channels,  so  that  they  are 
retained.  This  applies  particularly  to  those 
which  have  one  or  more  special  ducts  for  their 
exit,  liable  to  be  obstructed  in  various  ways.  The 
escape  of  the  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  urine,  paro- 
tid secretion,  milk,  and  other  fluids  may  be  thus 
prevented. 

4,  Allied  to  the  deviation  ^ust  noticed  is  that 
in  which  a  secretion  flows  in  some  ohnormal 
Unction.  As  illustrations  may  be  mentioiied 
salivary  fistula,  in  which  the  parotid  secretion 
escapes  through  an  opening  on  the  outside  of 
the  cheek ;  external  biliary  fistula,  or  the  open- 
ing of  the  gall-bladder  in  various  other  direc- 
tions; vesico-Vaginal  or  vesico-rectal  fistula, 
There  the  urine  passes  from  the  bladder  into  the 
vagina  and  rectum  respectively ;  and  closure  of 
the  lachrymal  duct,  so  that  the  tears  flow  over 
the  cheeks.  In  this  connection  nllusiun  must  also 

,  be  made  to  those  cases  in  which  a  reservoir  of 
some  secretion  ruptures,  and  thus  its  contents 
escape.  For  instance,  the  gall-bladder  may  give 
way,  or  the  urinary  bladder,  the  bile  or  urine 
consequently  escaping  into  the  peritoneum. 

MnouxiY. — The  causes  which  produce  one  or 
other  of  the  disorders  of  secretion  just  indiciited 
lie  as  follows: — 1.  Alterations  in  quantity  and 
quahty  are  often  immediatfly  induced  by  ner- 
vous disturbance.  The  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  upon  the  act  of  secretion  is  well  known, 
and  it  may  be  centric  in  origin,  as  in  the  case  of 
strong  emotion ;  direct,  when  the  nerve  influenc- 
ing^ particular  secretion  is  irritated,  compressed, 
or  otherwise  disturbed;  or  reflex,  due  to  some 
remote  irritation  affecting  such  a  nerve.  The 
effect  of  neuralgia  upon  the  secretion  of  the 
tears,  saliva,  and  perspiration,  is  often  very 
striking.  2.  Similar  disorders  frequently  depend 
Bpon  derangements  affecting  the  local  circulation 
in  the  secreting  gland.  This  is  well  exemplifled 
in  the  case  of  the  urine,  which  is  abundant  and 
Wery  as  the  result  of  active  congestion  of  the 
kidney;  deficient,  concentrated,  and  otherwise 
abnormal  when  these  organs  are  the  seat  of 
venous  congestion.  The  bile  is  also  considerably 
fflodified  in  quantity  and  quality  by  portal  con- 
gsstion.  3.  General  conditions  of  the  system 
materially  affect  secretions,  from  various  causes, 
luch  as  pyrexia,  plethora  or  antemia,  shock  or 


collapse,  and  the  typhoid  condition.  Moreover, 
they  may  be  disordered  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases which  produce  marked  effects  upon  the 
general  system,  such  as  phthisis.  4.  Functional 
derangements  of  the  glandular  structures  which 
form  different  secretions  are  very  common,  and 
may  be  due  to  many  causes.  Amongst  others 
may  be  mentioned  a  want  of  due  and  proper 
stimulation;  excessive  or  too  frequent  stimula- 
tion ;  injurious  habits  which  affect  certain  secre- 
tions ;  and  want  of  tone  or  imperfect  nutrition 
of  secreting  tissues.  Such  causes  frequently 
operate  injuriously  in  relation  to  the  secre- 
tions poured  into  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
sweat  is  affected  by  neglecting  cleanliness  of 
the  skin.  5.  Organic  diseases  of  the  glandular 
structures  necessarily  modify  secretions  more  or 
less,  either  temporarily  from  acute  disease,  or 
permanently  from  some  chronic  mischief,  which 
may  ultimately  entirely  check  a  secretion.  These 
diseases  are  of  different  kinds,  and  cannot  be 
specially  indicated  here,  but  they  all  tend  to 
alter  or  destroy  the  secreting  structures.  6. 
The  secretions  generally  may  be  affected  by  cer- 
tain abnormal  elements  which  accumulate  in 
the  blood.  Under  such  circumstances,  however, 
some  excretions  become  the  special  channels  for 
the  elimination  of  these  elements,  and  thus  are 
liable  to  be  seriously  deranged.  Thus  in  diabetes, 
whatever  its  pathology  may  be,  the  accumulation 
of  sugar  in  tlie  system  leads  to  the  characteristic 
changes  in  the  urine  observed  in  this  disease, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  cutaneous  excretion 
is  diminished.  It  may  further  be  remarked  here 
that  if  the  elements  which  ought  to  be  removed 
by  a  certain  excretion  are  not  thus  eliminated, 
they  may  find  their  way  by  other  channels,  and 
thus  modify  the  quality  of  other  fluids.  This  is 
exemplified  by  the  elimination  of  urea  in  other 
directions  when  it  is  not  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
7.  A  secretion  may  be  properly  formed,  but  it  is 
in  manycases  subsequentlymodified  by  admixture 
with  morbid  products  derived  from  surfaces  with 
which  it  has  to  come  in  contact,  such  as  excess 
of  or  unhealthy  mucus,  or  pus.  Also,,  in  the 
case  of  the  stomach,  the  habit  of  taking  large 
quantities  of  water  or  other  fluids  may  so  dilute 
the  digestive  secretions,  as  to  make  them  unfit 
to  perform  their  functions  properly.  8.  With 
regard  to  the  causes  which  impede  the  escape  of 
secretions,  these  are  either  of  a  mechanical 
nature,  the  duct  being  obstructed  by  something 
lodging  in  it,  such,  as  a  calculus  or  plug  of 
mucus,  or  being  pressed  upon  from  the  outside; 
or  due  to  organic  disease,  narrowing  or  closing 
the  channel  or  its  orifice;  or  possibly  occasion- 
ally to  muscular  spasm  or  to  paralysis  of  the 
duct.  Such  conditions  may  be  temporary  or  per- 
manent. The  discharge  of  secretions  in  abnorinal 
directions  is  the  result  of  organic  lesions,  either 
congenital. or  acquired,  by  which  the  unusual 
channels  and  communications  are  formed. 

Effbcts  and  Symptoms.— Disorders  affecting 
secretions  and  excretions  are  often  directly  ac- 
countable for  a  variety  of  symptoms,  as  well  as 
for  certain  definite  morbid  conditions,  and  these 
effects  are  usually  readily  explained.  1.  With 
reference  to  their  quaijtity,  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions must  be  regarded  as  mere  liquids  of  a 
particular  kind,  and  symptoms  may  therefore 
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Eiinply  depend  upon  their  amount.  Fop  instance, 
defiteiency  or  excess  of  saliva  and -buccal  mucus 
yill  cause  respectively  dryness  of  the  month,-  or 
a  mere  or  less  profuse  flow  of  saliva;  an  abun- 
dance of  gastric  juice  may  account  for  acidity  and 
acid  eructations;  the  quantity  of  the  secretions 
in  the  alimentary  canal  often  aids  in  the  causa- 
tion of  diarrhoea  or  constipation;  and  variations 
in  the  amount  of  the  cutaneous  excretion  give 
rise  either  to  undue  sweating,  or  to  dryness  of 
the  skin.   2.  Certain  actions  are  frequentfy  influ- 
enced by  disorders  of  secretion.  Mere  alterations 
in  quantity  may  affect  these  actions.    Thus,  pro- 
fuse salivation  causes  frequent  spiitiug  or  swal- 
lowing ;  abundant  secretion  in  the  air-passages  ex- 
cites coughing  and  elpectoration ;  excess  of  fluids 
in  the  stomach  or  i&testine  may  cause  vomiting 
or  purging  respectively ;  a  free  secretion  of  urine 
renders  micturition  more  frequent.     But,  apart 
from  the  quantity,  the  quality  of  a  secretion  may 
further  influence  these  actions.    Of  this  we  have 
a  striking  illustration  in  diabetic  urine,  which 
is  in  itself  irritating,  and  excites  the  bladder  to 
empty  itself.     The  bile  is  another  example,  for 
undoubtedly  this  fluid  has  an  irritating  effect 
upon  the  intestine,  and  may  also  increase  the 
secretions  of  this  canal,  so  that-  in  these  ways 
excess  of  bile  may  be  a  cause  of  diarrheea,  while 
its  rfeficiency  is  an  important  element  in  many 
cases  of  constipation,  owing  to  the  vrant  of  its 
stimulating  action  upon  the  intestinal  ■wall.     3. 
Each  secretion,  as  distiuguished  from  an  excre- 
tion, has  certain  definite  functions  to  fulfil,  and 
a  number  of  symptoms  may  be  due  to  the  faol! 
that  a  particular  secretion  fails  to  perform  its 
functions.     This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  suppressed  or  deficient  in  quantity ;  abnormal 
in  quality,  and  thcrefure  inadequate  for  its  work ; 
or  for  some  reason  or  other  does  not  reach  the 
place  in  which  this  work  is  carried  on,  as  when  a 
duct  is  obstructed,  or  a  fistula  allows  the  escape 
of  a  secretion,   so  that  it   is  lost.     Symptoms 
arising  from  this  cause  are  mainly  observed  in 
connection  with  the  alimentary  canal,  and  they 
are  of  extremely  common  occurrence,  as  well  as 
of  varied  character.    Many  of  the  symptoms  in 
dyspeptic  cases  are  to  be  thus  explained,  and  a 
know;ledge  of  the  physiological  uses  of  the  dif- 
ferent digestive  secretions  will  indicate  the  de- 
rangements to  be  anticipated  when  one  or  other 
of  theni  is  ijnequal  to  its  work.     It  must  be 
remembered  not  only  that  these  secretions  are 
concerned  directly  in  digesting  the  food,  but  that 
some  of  them   also  prevent  feiinentation  and 
decomposition,   and    their    imperfect   action  in 
these  respects  may  originate  important  symp- 
toms.    Under  this  heading  the  latteal  secretion 
may  be  alluded  to.  Deficiency  in  its  quantity,  or 
imperfection  in  its  quality,  often  renders  it  unfit 
to  fulfil  its  function,  that  is,  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  the  infant  who  is  supposed  to  live  upon 
the  maternal  milk.     4.  If  certain  secretions  or 
excretions  are  seriously  checked  or  altogether 
suppressed,  or  if  they  are  retained  in  any  part, 
80  that  they  become  subsequently  absorbed,  ob- 
vious efTects  on  the  entire  system  are  produced, 
which  may  be  of  a  very  serious  character.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  bile,  jaundice  and  its  accom- 
panying phenomena  are  evident;  in  connection 
with  tlio  urine  we  may  have  dropsy  or  ureemic 


syrnptoms.    Impaired  cutaneous  excretion   also 
produces  eflfects  upon  the  system,  although  these 
are  not  so  marked.   6.  What  may  be  regarded  as 
the  secondary  effects  of  disorders  connected  with 
secretions  must  also. not  be  forgotten.     If  their 
escape  be  prevented,  they  are  liable  mechanically 
to  produce  important  lesions.     Thus  they  often 
lead  to  distension  of  hollow  organs,  such  as  the 
bladder  or  gall-bladder.     Moreover,  they  may  at 
the  same  time  excite  irritation  and  inflammation, 
especially  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  urine,  decom- 
position take  place,  with  the  formation  of  irri- 
tating  products.     Sy    these  combined   effects, 
important  organs  may  ultimately  be  completely 
disorganised,  such  as  the  kidney  or  liver.     Be- 
tentlon  of  milk  in  the  mammary  glands  is  one 
important  cause  of  inflammation  and  abscess  in 
these  organs.     When  certain   secretions  or  ex- 
cretions find  their  way  into  abnormal  situations 
they  may  also  originate  more  or  less  serious  con- 
ditions.    Thus  if  urine  or  bile  escape  into  the 
peritoneum,  acute  peritonitis  will  be  set  up. 

Treatment. — Without  entering  into  any  de- 
tails, it  will  suffice  to  indicate  in  this  article  the 
principles  upon  which  disorders  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions  are  to  be  treated.  1.  Any  obvious 
cause  of  such  disorders  must  be  rectified  or  got 
rid  of  at  the  outset,  if  practicable,  as,  for  in- 
stance,  injurious  habits,  neuralgia;   and   many 
other  causes.     2.  When  secretions  are  abnormal 
in  their  formation,  either  as  regards  quantity  or 
quality,  means  are  often  within, reach  for  <jor- 
recting  these  errors.    This  may  not  uncommonly 
be  effected  by  acting  upon  the  general  system, 
by  means  of  tonics  or  other  suitable  agents,  and 
thus  indirectly  influencing  seeretion ;  but  there 
are  also  special  therapeutic  agents  employed  for 
their  immediate  efilects   upon  particular  secre- 
tions or  excretions,  such  as  the  gastric  jnice;  the 
bile,  the  urine,  and  the  sweat.     With  regard  to 
quantity,   remedies  are  used  to   diminish   this 
when  excessive,  as  well  as  to  increase  it  when 
deflcient.    It  may  be  mentioned  hare  that  mea- 
sures for  augmenting  certain  secretions,  and  es- 
pecially excretions,  are  often  resorted  to  for  other 
therapeutic  purposes,  when  they  are  not  in  any 
way  abnormal.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry 
measures  for  promoting  the  formation  of  secre- 
tions too  far,  otherwise  in  the  long  run  they  are 
liable,  by  over-stimulation  and  in  other  ways,  to 
do  far  more  harm  than  good.  This  applies  parti- 
cularly to  those   cases  where  there  is  organic 
mischief  affecting  the  glandular  structures,  and 
interfering  with  their  formation.    Secretions  and 
excretions   are   often    materially   influenced   in 
quantity  and  quality  by  acting  upon  the  circula- 
tion, in  the  organs  which  form  them,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.   3.  It  may  be  practicable  to 
treat  some  disease  which  originates  a  disordered 
secretion,  and  thus  to  influence  it.     This  may  be 
illustrated  by  diabetes,  and  by  diseases  of  parti- 
cular organs,  the  secretions  of  which  are  affected. 
In  '  this  way  marked  effects  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced.    4.  When  certain  secretions  are  wanting 
or  very  deficient,  especially  the  gastric  iuice  and 
bile,  their  place  may  be  supplied  by  administer- 
ing the  important  elements  of  these  secretions, 
or  by  making  them  artificially.   The  elements  of 
the   pancreatic  juice   are;  also  now  frequently 
given  in  different  forms.    Thus  the  want  or  de- 
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Bcieney  of  these  fluids  ifl  the  digestive  process 
ma;  often  be  entirely  made  up  for.    An  impor- 
tjtnt  use  of  some  of  these  substitutes,  at  present 
much  in  vogue,  is  that  introduced  by  Dr. ,  Wil- 
liam Koberts,.  by  which  the  food  is  artificially 
digested  in  dlfbient.  degrees  before  it  is.  taken 
by  the  patient.    3.  The  symptijms  which  disor- 
ders of  aeecetions  give  rise  to  often  need  special 
treatment,  whether  they  be  of  a  local  or  general 
cbaraoter-t-for  instance,  constipation,  diarrhoea, 
flatulence,>.j?bundice,  uramia,   and  other  pheno- 
meoa.    6. ,  In  many  cases  attention  has  to  b^ 
directed  to  the  prevoution  of  an  accumulation  of 
a  secretion  or  excretion,  or  to  its  removal  if  it 
have  accumulated.    This  may  be,  illustra^ad  by 
retention  of  the  milk  in  tlie  mammary  gland ; 
aM  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder.    The  effects  of 
any  such  accumulation  also  need  to  bo  recognised 
in  treatment,  such  as  dilatation   of  an   organ, 
inflammation,  or  rupture.    7.  Operative  proce- 
dures may  be  required  in  some  cases,  either  to 
remove  an  acoumulation  which  cannot  otherwise 
he  got  rid  of;  or  to  cause  a  secretion  to  pass  in 
its  proper  direction,  in  those  cas^  wher^  there  is 
on  abnormal  communication  or  fisitnla,  or  a  closed 
passage,  such  as  an  obstructed  lachrymal  duct. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many 
disorders  of  secretions  and  excretions  which  are 
merely  temporary,  and  which  need  no  treatment 
whatever.  I'bedebick  .  T.  Hobebts. 

SEDATIVES  (sedo,  I  ease  or  assuage). — 
Synon.;  Fr.  Sidatifs;  Ger.  Beruhigende  Mittel. 

DETiNrnoKr. —  Therapeutic  measures  which 
exert  a  soothing  action  upon  the)  system,  by 
^minishing  pain,  lessening  fijnctional  activity, 
or  ttjimiuillising  disordered  muscular  movement. 

Sedatives  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
groups: — 

-,  U  General  Sedatives, — Constitutional  seda- 
tives, like  stimulants,  widely  overlap  other  thera- 
peutic divisions.  The  type  of  all  soothing  action 
assuredly  must  be  a  fiill  nascptic.  an  anaesthetic 
vapour,  or  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia, 
either  of  which  renders  the  sufferer  temporarily 
otlivious  to  any  excruciating  agony,  such  as  that 
of  biliary  or  renal  colic.  In  fact,  general  seda- 
tives must  be  looked  for  exclusively  in  the  nar- 
cotic and  anaesthetic  class  ;  and  if  tlie  constant 
consumption  of  vital  energy  by  disease  be  hot  com- 
peu8at«l  by  sleep,  we  prescribe  opium,  chloral, 
or  hyoscyamus. 

2.  Local  BedatlvoB.— Under  this  heading  we 
must  place  extreme  cold,  which,  applied  either 
in  the  fc^rm  of  ice,  or  more  effectually  by  the 
ether  spray,  deadens  the  sensibility  of  the  skin, 
and  prevents  the  prick  or  cut  of  a  slight  opcra- 
tiou^from  being  felt.  Next  come  aconite,  opium, 
hellapoana.  veratria,  and  blistera,  which  sooths 
byaiiirect  action  .on  the  sensory  nerves,  or  by 
influencing  the  circulation  of  the  parts  aroundl 
These  are  useful  in  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  pain, 
or  in  tl^e  acute  suffering  pf  superficial  inflamran- 
to^y  conditions.  Again  some  substances  may  be 
,'egardedas  sedatives,  in  virtue  of  their  power  jn 
H^ijig  the  excessive  itching  of  prurigo  and 
(ther  chronic  skin-affections,  Hydrocyanic  acid, 
IMbolic  acid,  chloroform,  borax,  and  chloral  are 
taong,^tlie  best,  remedies  for  this  purpose. 

9,  Fulmonaiy  Sedatiyes, — Pulmonary  seda- 
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tives  are  also  deserving  of  mention,  and,  passing 
by  emetics  ani  nauseants,  which  undoubtedly 
depress  the  breathing  power,  we  find  thmt  vera- 
tria, Calabar  bean,  pruasic  acid,  and  several  other 
drugs  directly  tend  to  paralyse  the  respiratory 
Qontre,  on  which  action  the  greater  part  of  their 
poisonous  influence  seems  to  depend, 

4.  Spinal  Sedatives. — Spinal  sedatives  have 
precisely  an  opposite  effect  to  spinal,  stimula,nts, 
and  it  has  t'cen  amply  proved  that  Calabar 
bean,  gelsemiuum,  bromide  of  potasfiuin,,  and 
methylconia  powerfully  lower  reflex  excitability 
through  the  cord  and  the  great  ganglia  of  th* 
brain. 

5.  Stomaohio  Sedatives. — Irritable  condi- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
giving  rise  to  pain,  vomiting,  pyrosis,  and  other 
symptoms,  aye  commonly  met  with,  and  require  a 
considerable  variety  of  treatment.  .If  gishrodynia 
fails  tp  yield  to  bismuth,  soda,  or  hydrocyanip 
acid,  recourse  may  be  had  to  small  doses  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  of  arsenic ;  or  blistering  over  the  epi- 
gastrium may  produce  the  desired  effect.  If  voniit- 
ing  be  the  prevailing  symptom,  hydrocyanic  acid 
again  proves  useful,  carbonic  acid  in  the  form 
of  effervescing  draughts,,  or  minute  and  oft- 
repeated  doses  of  nux  vomica  or  ipecacuanha. 
Combined  with  this,  we  must  take  especial  care 
to  enjoin  a  mild  and  unstimulating  dietary,  of 
which  milk  and  lime-water  should  form  the  prin- 
cipal ingre'lients. 

6.  Vascular  Sedatives, — Vascular  sedatives 
have  the  power  of  lowering  the  heart's  action  ; 
and  emetics  and  tobacco  do  this  by  the  general 
depression  following  nausea  and  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing. Other  drugs,  however,  act  directly  on  the 
heart  itself,  either  by  paralysing  the  muscular 
tissue  of  which  its  walls  are  composed,  or  by  a 
more  special  influence  over  its  nerve-supply. 
Slowing  of  its  action  mav  be  effected  eithei;  by 
stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  branches  of  the 
yagus,  or  by  interference  with  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  which  work  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
experiment  has  qot  in  all  cases  made  it  quite 
clear  what  is  the  itrue  explanation.  But  what^ 
ever  the  exact  physiological  explanation,  may 
be,  we  have  some  practical  rales  for  our  guid- 
ance in  the  use  of  these  remedies,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  digitalis,  which,  cardiac  tonic  though 
it  be,  is  also  a  true  sedative  to  that  organ. 
When  the  heart  muscle  is  weak  and  languid,  its 
con'ractions  are  necessarily  less  efficient  than  in 
health;  and  in  order  to  perform  its  allotted 
amount  of  routine  work  in  propelling  the  blood, 
its  cavities  must  flll  and  empty  more  rapidly 
than  usnal.  The  result  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
hurried,  feeble,  and  often  irregular  pulsations  of 
the  organ  ;  and  digitalis,  by  bracing  up  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  giving  increased  tone,  renders 
its  action  more  efficient,  and  enables  it  to  take 
more  prolonged  periods  of  repose.  Other  cardiac 
sedatives  are  aconite,  veratrum  viride,  colchi- 
cum,  ai)d  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  they  are  seldom 
used  for  this  purpose,, althpiigh  aconite,  whether 
through  its  action  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  small 
vessels,  is  very  effective  in  early  inflammatory 
conditions.  B.  Fabquhabson. 

SELTEKS,  in  Germany.^Miiriated  alka- 
line table-water.    See  Mineral  Watebs. 
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SEMEIOIjOGY  {mifiitov,  a  symptom ;  and 
\6'yos,  a  diseourse)i — A  eynonym  for  symptoma- 
tology, or  the  doctrine  of  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  disease.  See  Disease,  Symptoms  and 
Signs  of. 

SEMIIiTJIfAIl  VALVES,  Diseases  of. 
See  Heart,  Valves  of,  Diseases  of. 

SEWILE  IKTSAITITT.     ^ee  Dementia. 

SENILITY  {senex,  an  old  man). — Stnon.  : 
Senile  marasmus;  Fr.  Vieillease;  Get.  Greisewr 
%lter. 

Definition. — That  condition  of  body  which 
usually  supervenes  naturally  after  the  seventieth 
year,  but  sometimes  occurs  premamrely. 

Senility  is  separated  from  the  previous  period 
of  maturity  by  the  climacteric  stage,  which  in  men 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty,  and 
in  women  about  ten  years  earlier.  When  of 
premature  occurrence  this  state  is  commonly 
secondary  to  some  exhausting  illness,  where 
failure  of  the  trophic  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  has  been  marked.  All  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  senility  have  been  seen  in  indi- 
viduals under  twenty  years  old. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  body,  after  it  has 
reached  a  state  of  maturity  and  vigour,  should 
gradually  decline;  'why,  when  once  an  even 
balance  between  tissue-waste  and  restitution  is 
established,  it  is  not  maintained  indefinitely. 
How  far  the  failure  is  due  to  some  inherent 
tendency,  and  how  far  to  externiil  influences,  is 
wholly  conjectural.  The  term  '  involution '  has 
been  suggested  to  express  the  progressive  senile 
changes  in  the  tissues  and  organs. 

Anatomical  Chahactbrs, — Tbemostuniversal 
structural  characteristic  of  old  age  is  a  progres- 
sive atrophy  of  almost  all  the  tissues  and  organs. 
The  degree  of  wasting  varies,  but  there  is  a 
general  diminution  in  body-weight  and  height, 
except  in  persons  whose  climacteric  has  been 
marked  by  an  increase  of  the  adipose  tissue, 
when  the  total  loss  of  weight  may  be  inconsider- 
able. Among  the  organs  which  exhibit  simple 
atrophy  in  the  highest  degree,  are  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord ;  the  generative  organs,  especially 
the  ovaries,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  testes,  the 
uterus,  and  the  mammary  glands ;  the  mucous 
membrane  and  glands  of  the  digestive  tract;  the 
bronchial  and  vesical  mucous  membranes;  the 
spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  the  latter  even  to 
complete  disappearance ;  and  the  kidneys.  The 
teeth  fall  out;  the  muscles  waste;  and  the  bones 
become  thin  and  deficient  in  animal  matter,  some, 
as  the  lower  jnw,  being  much  altered  in  shape. 
A  most  important  change,  and  one  that  exerts  a 
very  direct  influence  on  tissue-nutrition,  is  an 
extensive  shrinking  and  even  obliteration  of  the 
capillaries  in  almost  all  the  textures.  The  skin 
becomes  much  diminished  in  thickness,  especially 
in  the  papillary  layer,  the  constituent  papillae 
being  very  indistinct ;  and  loss  of  hair  and  change 
of  colour  are  well-known  features. 

An  exception  to  the  almost  universal  atrophy 
occurs  in  the  prostate,  the  fibro-muscular  struc- 
tures of  which  undergo  considerable  hypertrophy 
in  most  old  men.  The  entir«  organ  may  be  so 
affected,  or  only  one  lobe ;  and  the  weight  has 
been  recorded  as  attaining,  in  an  extreme  case, 
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to  20  ounces.     Very  rarely  the  viscus  waste* 
with  age. 

Associated  with  this  atrophy  it  is  usual  to 
find  degenerations — fatty,  calcareous,  or  pigmen- 
tary— all  of  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  deficient  nutrition,  comparable  to  the 
differentiation  and  growth  which  characterise 
the  commencement  of  life.  The  arcus  senilis 
the  atheroma  and  calcareous  degeneration  of  the 
vessels,  the  calcification  of  cartilages,  the  fatty  de- 
generation of  muscular  and  glandular  epithelial 
tissue,  the  deposition  of  pigment  in  some  spots, 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  same  in  the  hair  and 
skin  of  the  coloured  races,  are  illustrations  of 
true  degenerative  changes. 

The  products  of  degeneration  may  accumulate 
in  the  textures,  and  cause  them  to  be  thicker 
than  they  are  in  health,  as  is  seen  in  the  vessels, 
the  walls  of  which  are  often  much  thickened, 
and  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  which  are  opaque 
and  toughened.  The  pericardium  and  endocar- 
dium, and  the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  are 
similarly  altered. 

The  blood  contains  fewer  corpuscles  and  less 
solid  constituents,  is  more  watery,  and  coagulates 
more  readily.     The  total  quantity  is  less. 

The  semen  is  very  frequently  wanting  in  sper- 
matozoa, and  contains  in  their  place  granular 
fatty  cells,  like  colostrum  corpuscles,  with  a  few 
red  blood-corpuscles ;  but  this  is  not  invariably 
the  case,  for  perfect  spermatozoa  are  occasionaJly 
met  with  at  an  advanced  age. 

Physiological  Chabactees. — The  results  of 
such  structural  imperfections  appear  in  deterior- 
ation of  the  purely  physical,  as  well  as  of  the 
specially  vital,  properties  of  the  tissues.  There 
is  an  increased  rigidity  in  some  parts,  as  the 
tendons  and  blood-vessels;  and  a  diminished  co- 
hesion in  others,  as  the  nails  and  bones,  which 
are  brittle  and  easily  broken.  Perhaps  the  most 
prominent  and  distinguishing  mark  of  old  age  is 
a  loss  of  elasticity ;  the  skin,  cartilages,  blood- 
vessels, and  lungs  show  this  to  a  very  marked 
extent,  in  the  wrinkled  integuments,  dilated 
vessels,  and  distended  air-cells.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  this  dilatation  particularly  affects 
the  thin-walled  veins,  and  more  especially  those 
which  do  not  run  with  arteries,  are  more  super- 
ficial in  positlbn,  alid  are  concerned  less  with 
nutrition  than  with  the  proper  return  of  blood 
—the  '  derivative  circulation '  of  Sucquet.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  apparent,  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement must  be  a  safety-valve  in  the  case 
of  the  brain,  to  which  organ  there  is  a  liability 
to  determination  of  blood,  and  where  the  vessels 
are  apt  to  rupture ;  hence  the  frequent  turges- 
cence  of  the  nose  and  ears,  and  development  of  the 
veins  of  the  diploe,  in  the  aged.  The  muscular 
contractility  and  nervous  irritability  are  dimin- 
ished ;  and  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  glands 
leads  to  failure  in  their  powers  of  secretion. 

The  heart's  beat  is  weak,  and  frequently  in- 
termittent, from  defect  In  rhythmical  nervous 
stimulation ;  the  sounds  are  feeble  and  often  al- 
tered ;  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  venous 
congestion.  The  mean  rate  of  pulse  after  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years  is  75,  gradually  diminish- 
ing to  70V 

The  tissues,  which  differ  in  chemical  compo- 
sition from  those  of  mature  life,  must  in  theit 
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metatiolism  form  different  products  of  -waste  ; 
whilst  the  altered  blood,  cireuUting  in  a  restricted 
erea  with  diminished  force,  must  offer  to  the  or- 
gans a  different  pHbulnm  from  that  which  they 
have  hitherto  received,  supplied  as  it  is  by  im- 
paired digestive  organs.  The  enfeebled  respiration 
prevents  complete  oxidation ;  and  the  excretory 
organs,  being  degenerated,  withdraw  from  the 
iaiy  less  perfectly  the  results  of  metamorphosis. 
The  quantity  of  urine  is  often  diminished  to  1 5 
or  20  ounces  per  diem,  in  old  men  enjoying  good 
health.  It  contains  a  total  amount  of  solids 
less  than  the  normal  standard,  but  the  urine 
itself  may  be  relatively  of  higher  specific  gra- 
vity, and  deeper  colour,  from  its  diminished 
quantity. 

As  the  nutritive  functions  fail,  so  do  those  of 
the  neuro-museular  system.  The  sense-organs 
imperfectly  receive  impressions,  which  are  but 
dunly  communicated  to  tlie  sensorum,  whence 
feebly  emanate  the  impulses  needful  to  deter- 
mine movements  in  muscles  whose  protoplasmic 
contractility  is  gradually  diminishing.  Mean- 
while the  higher  mental  qualities,  such  as  me- 
mory, judgment,  and  reason,  dependent  as  they 
are  upon  the  most  perfect  nutrition,  gradually 
fail  The  opposite  conditions  of  wakefulness 
and  drowsiness  are  frequently  met  with,  and 
seem  to  be  due  to  brain-wasting,  as  well  as  to 
some  change  in  the  cerebral  circulation. 

Notwithstanding  the  lowered  vitality,  the  ave- 
rage body-temperature  is  slightly  higher  than  it 
ia  in  adidt  life,  but  the  power  of  resisting  cold  is 
diminished. 

The  power  of  reproduction,  lost  by  women  at 
the  climacteric,  before  the  st.Hge  of  senility  sets 
in,  is  occasionally  preserved  by  men  to  an  ad- 
Tauced  age. 

Thus  the  old  man  .presents  a  strong  contrast 
in  his  vitality  to  that  of  the  child,  for  vphilat  the 
life  of  the  latter  is  so  largely  dependent  upon, 
and  so  readily  re.sponsive  to,  external  or  peri- 
pheral impressions,  the  former  lives  more  and 
more  within  himself;  the  distinctive  animal 
functions  gradually  failing,  as  his  existence  be- 
comes restricted  to  the  performance  of  those  of 
fielf-nutrition.  The  progressive  impermeability 
of  the  capillaries,  and  the  lessened  vitality  of  the 
skin,  alike  tend  to  withdraw  from  the  surface 
towards  the  central  organs  the  manifestations 
of  life. 

Diseases  of  Old  Age.— In  a  certain  number 
of  cases,  the  progressive  deterioration  in  struc- 
ture and  failure  in  functional  capacity  mutually 
adapt  themselves,  and  produce  an  old  age  which 
may  be  as  healthy  as  the  maturity  or  childhood 
may  have  been.  But  in  the  course  of  the  changes 
Wich  mark  this  period,  the  body  is  liable  to 
certain  influences,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic, 
TOch  load  to  diseases  characteristic  of  this  stage 
of  life,  as  there  are  those  of  infancy  and  puberty. 
•Ueatti  from  old  age,  when  the  organs  have  gra;- 
Mally  and  uniformly  failed,  ia  not  unknown,  but 
tnefatal  end  is  more  comihonly  due  to  some  dis- 
use, which  has  cither  lasted  from  an  earlier 
period,  or  is  especially  tlie  acquirement  of  this 

The  maladies  particularly  characteristic  of 
'?.'}?*»'■«  marked  by  certain  general  features, 
wich  they  owe  to  that  condition  of  nutrition  in 
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which  the  tissues  are  at  this  period.  Thus,  as  a 
rule,  they  present  but  little  activity  in  their  pro- 
gress, or  but  slight  severity  in  symptoms,  though 
they  are  none  the  less  likely  to  bring  about  a  fatal 
result,  from  the  ill-resisting  power  of  the  whole 
system.  Diseases  of  an  acute  character  are  rare 
at  this  time,  and  such  as  do  occur  assume  an 
adynamic  form  and  are  very  liable  to  run  a  most 
insidious  and  even  latent  course.  When  once 
established,  an  illness  tends  more  perhaps  to- 
wards maintaining  an  isolated  attitude,  with- 
out those  sympathetic  disturbances  of  many 
other  organs  so  pre-eminently  the  case  in  chil- 
dren. _  Tho  power  of  reaction  possessed  by  the 
aged  is  but  very  slight ;  Owing  to  this,  diseases 
readily  lapse  into  a  chronic  stjvte,  or  even  pre- 
sent a  chronic  character  from  the  outset,  whilst 
comparatively  trifling  causes  may  lead  to  serious 
results. 

There  is  probably  no  single  disease  which  is 
met  with  in  advanced  age  only;  rather  is  it  the 
ease  that  many  diseases  which  prevail  at  certain 
periods  of  life  are  wanting  in  old  age.  The  . 
degeneration  of  every  tissue  and  organ  entails 
a  failure  in  function;  and  should  this  failure 
predoniinate  in  any  one  system,  we  have  some 
exception  to  what  may  be  taken  as  the  normal 
standard  of  the  senile  state,  and  therefore  a 
disease  of  it.  The  same  difficulties  surround 
the  question  why  one  set  of  organs  should  be 
affected  rather  than  another,  as  at  other  ages ; 
but  there  nei'ertheless  does  exist  a  preference 
towards  affections  of  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs. 

Diseases  of  the  brain.^-The  cerebral  lesions 
may -be  a  general  senile  wasting  and  softening, 
with  complete  enfeeblement  of  nerve-function ;  or 
of  a  more  localised  character  from  rupture  or 
occlusion  of  some  vessel.  The  liability  to  venous 
engorgement  is  very  prone  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
brain,  and  cerebral  congestion  of  varying  extent 
is  frequent.  The  cerebral  vessels  are  especially 
prone  to  atheromatous  changes,  and  hence  the 
great  frequency  of  apoplexy  in  old  age.  The 
meninges  are  free  from  morbid  change  beyond 
thickenings,  and  offer  none  of  the  inflammatory 
conditions  so  common  in  early  life. 

Diseases  of  the  heart.-^'iiie  degeneration  of 
the  cardiac  substance  may  lead  to  a  state  of 
asthenia,  gradually  becoming  fatal ;  dilatation  of 
the  orifices  may  be  the  more  prominent  lesion, 
with  all  the  consequent  symptoms  of  obstructed 
circulation ;  or  they  may  be  constricted,  from 
atheroma  or  thickening  of  the  cusps  or  rings. 
All  degrees  of  cardiac  dyspnoea  are  met  with ; 
and  every  form  of  irregularity  in  cardiac  rhythm. 

Diseases  of  the  Inngs. — Pulmonary  diseases  are 
important,  since  they  are  commouly  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  death  in  the  aged,  A  bronchial 
catarrh,  or  at  least  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  bronchial  secretion,  is  a  normal  state  in  the 
very  old;  and  this  has  been  regarded  a.s  a  com- 
pensation fur  the  arrested  skin-action.  The  tran- 
sition from  this  to  severe  bronchitis  is  both  easy 
and  frequent,  and  is  favoured  by  the  liability  to 
lung-congestion,  and  the  enfeebled  heart-power. 
Even  more  serious  is  a  senile  form  of  lobular 
pneumonia,  which  seems  to  be  set  up  in  the  con- 
gested and  cedematous  areas,  possibly  as  a  further 
stage  of  the  bronchitis.  Such  pneumonia  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  and  often  requires  care- 
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fiillT' iookiiig.for,  since  direct  symptoms  are 'want- 
ing. When  a  generally  ill-defined  illness  is  pi^et 
sent  in  an  old  person^  this  condition  should  ;be 
suspected.  ■ ;  , 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  brgara. — The  digestiTo 
organs,  supposing  they  haTe  escaped  the  ckngers 
of  earlier  periods^  are  not  often  bhe  seat  of  disease 
at  this  time  of  lifetr  ^he  perversions  of  function 
they;  present,  sucb  as  constipation  and  flatulence^ 
may  be  conveniently  comprised  under  the  term 
atonic  dyspepsia,  and  are  mainly  to- be  lattributed 
to  deficient  muscular  povrer  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  to  a  deficiency  in  the  digestive  fluids. 
Neverthieless,  a  good  appetite  and  very  fair  di- 
gestion are  far  from  vbetug  the  exception  in  old 
people.  An  acute  form  of  diurrhoea  of  a  dys- 
enteric character  has  been  described  as  occur- 
ring at  this  period.  i . 

Biaeases  of  the  skin, — The  skin,  which  suffers 
so  much  diminution  in  nutrition  and  thickness, 
often  exhibits  as  a  result  marked  changes  in 
sensibility,  even  to  the  existence  of  an  intoler- 
able pruritus,  no  causefor  irhich  is  visible.  The 
scratching  which  is  resorted  to  for  relief  sets 
up  a  prurigo  which  intensifies  the  discomfort. 
The  unhealthy  integument  offers  a  very  favour^ 
able  nidus  for  pediculi,'and,phthixiaGis  is  accord- 
ingly a  common  senile  affection. 
•  Uueaaes  of  the  urinwry  organs. — Eecent  ob- 
servations go  to  show  that  the  senile  kiduey  is  in 
a  condition  of  diffitse  interstitial  nephritis,  with 
progressive  atrophy  of  the' tubes,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  '  gouty  kidney,'  but  not,  like  it, 
associated  with  cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  urine 
is  in  such  cases  aLhuminous,  but '  the  general 
symptoms  of  Briglit's  disease  met  with  in  middle 
life  are  usually  wanting.  Glycosuria,  oltien  in- 
termittent, is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  old 
people ;  but  is  rarely  attended  by  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance  of  diabetes.  Notwithstanding 
the  very  imperfect  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys 
as  excretory  organs,  diseases  directly  attributable 
to  non-elimination  of  waste-products  are  not 
characteristic  of  old  age,  except,  of  course,  so  far 
ashelping  in  the  general  degeneration. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder,  or  even  vesical 
catarrh,  is  very  common  in  old  men,  being  largely 
determined  by  the  prostatic  enlargement ;'  and 
both  retention  and  incontinence  of  urine  follow, 
from  the  diminished  tone  of  theviscus. 

Vascular  disease. — The  tendency  of  the  blood 
to  coagulate,  added  to  the  opportunities  it  has 
for  stagnating  in  the  dilated  channels  and  cavi- 
ties of  a  weak  heart,  makes  thrombosis  and 
embolism  characteristic  lesions  of  the  senile 
state. '  The  result  of  the  obstruction  is  gangrene 
{gangriena  senilis),  which  is  readily  established 
in  tissaes  the. capillaries  lof  which  have  wasted 
01  are  obliterated,  with  corresponding  deficiency 
of  nutrition. 

Arthritic  lesions, — Very  few  old  people  escape 
chronic  rheumatism  in  one  or  other  of  its  many 
formsi  The  fibrous  tissues  of  the  joints,  fasciie, 
and  tendons  are  thickened,  with  the  result  of 
producing. that  stifiness  of  the  limbs  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  aged.  The  •  pain  is  rarely  acute, 
tut  it  is  lasting,  and  aids  in  bringing  about 
the  general  deficiency  of  motor  power.  lienal 
disease  is  to  be  found  in  a  large  proportion  of 
these  cases.     True  gout  is  scarcely  a,  disease  of 
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old  age,  though  often  continued  on  from  an  early 
period  of  life.  ' 

Scrofula,  Cancer,  and' Byphilis. — Sir  Jameg 
Paget  i:efers  to  a  senile  form  of  scrofula  occui'ring 
in  people  over  sixty  years  of  age,  in  whom  the 
constitutional  signs  have  appeared  in  early  life, 
with  almost  complete  freedom  during  maturity. 
He  describes  the  general  'features  of  this  con- 
dition as  being  similar  to  those  in  childhood',  but 
slower  in  their  course,  and  more  complete  in 
the  degeneration  produced.  Ihe  cancerous  and 
syphilitic  cachexise  very  rarely  manifest  them- 
selves for  the  fir^t  time  in  old  age.     ' 

Tbbatubnt. — Old  age  itself,  as  a  period  of  life, 
is  clearly  no  more  to.be  treated  as  such  than  life 
at  any  other  stage.  Sut  regarded  as  a  marasmus 
or  cachexia,,  it  has  been  sought  to  avert  it  as 
long  as  possible,  or  mitigate  its  effects ;  andfor 
the  attainment  of  lungevi4^  many  means  have 
been  proposed,  though  as  yet  viritliout  any  reliable 
result,  the  most  diverse  plans  having  been  equally 
suceestiful  or  futile.     See  Peessonal  Health. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  article  to  ex- 
plain the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  old  age,  as 
appropriate  remedies  are  set  forth  under  the 
special  headings.  It  is  suiScient  here  to  indicate 
th»t,l  whatever  may  be  the  malady,  and  whatever 
be  thetreatmont  pursued,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
tliat  we  are  dealing  with  organs  in  which  the 
structure  is  deterioratiDg  and'  whose  vitalit;y  is 
failing,  and  that  all  measures  of  a  depleting  or 
depressing  character  must  be  avoided.  The  pa- 
tient must  be  nourished  in  every  way  by  food, 
stimulants,  tonics,  and  such  remedies;  and  this 
rule  must  not  be  departed  from  on  any  account. 
The  power  of  secretion  being' so  diminished,  the 
efiacacy  oJ'  drugs  is  often  lessened,  and  their  good 
effects  but  imperfectly  manifested.  Among  the 
most  important  hygienic  indications  is  the  main- 
tenance of  warmib.  A  fall  in  temperature  both 
lowers  the  general  vitality^  and  establishes  a  local 
disease,  'and  its  effects  are  more  easily  prevented, 
than  cured  when  once  established. 

W.  H.  AllchIn.' 

SBirSATION,  Disorders  of.— The  sensory 
apparatus — consisting  of,  1st,  a  peripheral  end- 
organ  for  receiving  impressions  ;  2nd,  an  afferent 
nerve  which  conducts  them  jand,  3rd,  a  ganglionic 
nerve-Cf  ntre  which  undergoes  a  change,  perceived 
by  the  consciousness  as  a  feeling — may  be  dis- 
ordered in  various  degrees.  The  lesion  occasion- 
ing the  disorder  may  exist  at  any  point  bf  the 
apparatus.  As  regards  (a)  the  nerves- of  spemil 
sensiMity — the  olfactory,  optic,  auditory,  and 
gustatory,  the  terms  hyperesthesia  or  excess  of 
feeling,  and  aiitesthesia  or  want  of  feeling,  are 
applied  respeitively  to  conditioiisirf  exaggerated 
or  defective  sensibility.  In  reference  to  (b)  the 
remaining  sensory  nerves,  the  perceptions  pro- 
duced by  which  are  known  as  common  teksaiions, 
the  same  terms  are  used,  as  well  as  certain  others 
indicating  perversions  of  sensibility,  which  can 
scarcely 'be  inoludtd  iif  this  simple  classification. 
There  ds  a  good  deal  of  confusion  existing  in  the 
employment  of  these  terms,  and  their  use  can 
only  be  defendt^d  on  account  of  their  possessing 
a  certain  amount  of  convenience  for  purposes,  of 
disti-nctioB.  Pain  is  separately  described,  iSet 
Pain. 
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A.  Speoial  sensibility, 

1.  Olfactorf  hypenBsthesia.  This  la  probably 
»lw&yaof  central  brigin.'  It  is  shown  by  sub- 
jective sensations  of  strong,  usually  disagreeable; 
odours.;  and  occurs  occasionally  iil  the  insane 
and  epileptic,  as  well  as  in  hysteria.  \ 

2.  Olifaetory  antssthesia,  Synok.  :  Anosmia.— i 
Thisisoccnsionaltyeongenitul,  but  otherwise  rare, 
and  (nnless  where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nares  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration)  is  usually 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  brain,  or  growths 
upon  the  olfactory  lobes.  It  may  also  arise  from 
laesrHtion  of  the  olfactory  filaments,  as  a  result 
alcordn-coup  in  blows  upon  the  occiput.  There 
may  be  complete  anosmia,  whilst  tbs  common 
(ensibility  of  the  nares  is  retained.  On  the 
otiier  band,  in  peripheral  lesion  of  the  fifth  nerre 
tliere  may  be  partial  loss  of-  smell,  owing  doubt- 
less to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  Integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  apparently  necessary  (probably  for  mechanical 
lessons)  to  the  perfect  functioniogof  this  special 
sense.  It  sornetimes  happens  that  there  are 
subjective  sensations  of  bad  odours,  where  the 
power  of  perceiving  objective  odours  is  absent. 
Anosmia  may  qccasibnally  result  from  a  long- 
eontinued  nasal  catarrh,  and  is  then  probably 
connected  with  some  modification  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  receives  olfactory  impressions. 

i.O^tiehyperiesthesia. — This  disorder  is  marked 
by  the  production  of  luminous  and  chrbmatic 
sensations,  independent  of  external  influences. 
The  disordered  tunction  may  be  caused  by,  or 
associated  with,  coarse  disease  of  the  brain,  over- 
stimulation of  the  optic  nerve  by  light,  insanityj 
delirium  tremens,  epilepsy,  or  hypochondriasis. 
Spectra  of  luminous  angularities,  resembling  the 
,  lines'of  fortification^,  showers  of  sparks,  or  bright 
colours  occur  sbmetimes  in  the  course  of  migraine. 
A  subjective  sensation  of  colours  (most  oiten  red) 
occurs  occasionallyas  the  aura  of  an  epileptic  fit. 

4.  Of&c  anasthesia. — This  may  dejiend  upon 
changes  in  the  retina,  in  the  trunk  of  the  optic 
nerve  or  tract,  or  in  the  nervous  ganglia  which 
form  its  central  termination.  The  ternis  am- 
Myopia  and  amaurosis  are  nsually  employed  to 
designate  different  degrees  of  imperfeet  vision, 
tie  latter  the  most  advanced;  Artiblyopici  is  often 
met*ith  in  the  disused  eye  in  cases  of  strabis- 
I1111S,  Without  any  structural  change  beiifig  heees- 
Sirily  calpable  of  detection  by  the  ophthalmo- 
scope,' sOch  as  would  explain  the  loss  of  nervous 
sensibility.'  In  some  instances,  however,  of  this 
lind,the  optic  disc  has  a  shrivelled-,  ill-nourished 
look;  it  is  dull;  and  the'  retinal  vessels  are 
small.  ^  Amblyopia  may  consist  in-  a  'general 
obscurity  of  vision;  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
dednition,'  a  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  or 
anomalies  of  coloar-vision.  It  occurs  dccasion- 
"ll;?  in  hysterit-al  hemiansesthesia,  and  is  then 
limited  to  one  eye,  on  the  same  side  as  the  other 
defects  of  sensation  ;  it  is  frequently  the  prelude 
of  an  epileptic  fit.  -    .        . 

Ophthalmoacopical  examination  of  the  eye, 
together  with  the  patient's  general  condition, 
will  usually  reveal  the  cause  with  facility.  Am- 
%(piii  may  be  a  symptom  of  optii  ncurilis.  The 
ojitic  neuritis  wiU  probably  be  dependent  upon 
tumour,  abscess,  aneurism,  brsomei' coarse  change 
*ithin  the  cranium,    such  as  meningitis.     Or 
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there  may  be  neuro-retinitis,  in  which  the  retina 
still  more  largely  participates  in  theiufiammatory 
changes,  a  condition  liable  to  be  induced,  atuongst 
Other  causes,  by  syphilis,  diphtheria,  or  over- 
lactation.  But  the  symptom  is  frequently  absent 
in  both  conditions  up  to  a  certaiin  point,  the 
patient  being  able  to  read  small  print  even  when 
the  pathological  changes  are  strongly  pronguncedi 
Sometimes  amaurosis  also  occurs  in  diabetes, 
from  retinal  changes.  In  hemeralopia  there  is 
retinal  torpor,  which  is  sometimes  Hot  accom- 
panied by  any  manifest  structural  change.  The 
disorder  is  connected  with  ansemia,  impaired 
nutrition,  and  various  causes  of  exhaustion,  and 
is  especially  common  in  scurvy.  It  may  occur 
in  Bright's  Disease,  but  is  here  found  associated 
with  haemorrhages  and  other  changes-  character- 
istic of  albuminuric  retinitis. 

5.  Hemiopia. — This  is  a  condition  in  which  a 
half  of  the  field  of  vision — usually  a  lateral  half 
— is  cut  off.  It  may  depend  upon  coarse  dis- 
ease, such  as  a  tumour  or  dot,  pressing  upon 
an  optic  tract.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  hemi- 
plegia, complicated  with  paralysis  of  the  third 
nerve  opposite  to  the  side  on  which  the  limbs 
are  paralysed,  and  depends  then  upon'  lesion  of 
the  corresponding  crus  cerebri.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  a  hemiplegia  which  is  attended  with 
strongly  marked  and  {iersistent  aueesthesia  of 
the  attected  limbs,  and  'dependent  upon  coarse 
disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  thala^- 
mus.  It  is  not  rarely  met  with  also,  but  only  as  a 
transient  symptom,  in  migraine.  It  is  occasion- 
ally, but  only  seldom,  met  with  in  hysteria. 

6.  Awiitorjf  hypertesbhemoi. — In  certain  states 
of  nervous  exhaustion  in  fever,  and  sometimes  in 
hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  sonnd-producing 
vibrations  painfully  affect  the  auditory  nerve.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  proper  function  of  the 
nerve  is  ever  really  much  intensified.  Pain, 
rather  than  an  increased  power  of  heiiring,  is  the 
result  of  hyperaesthesia  of  the  auditdry  nerve. 

1.  Tiwmtns  awrivml — This  is  almost  always 
subjective,although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  aneurism  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temporal 
bone  may  occasion  this  condition,  and  this  may 
possibly  give  evidence  of  its  presence  on  auscul- 
tating the  skull.  The  sounds  may  be  of  various 
kinds— rumbling,  musical,  roaring,  hammering;-^ 
and  may  depend  either  upon  some  irritation  of 
the  auditory  nerve  itself,  or  upon  affeetioil  of 
some  other  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  It 
seems  probable  that  affection  of  any  portion, 
from  the  external  auditory  meatus  to  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,  may  give  rise  to  the  condition.  The 
difficulty  of  diagnosing'the  seat  of  the  affection 
is  very  great. 

Tinnitus  aurium  may  also  be  dependent  upon 
some  altered  condition'  of  the  walls  of  blood- 
vessels, in  connection  with  ansemia  Or  cerebral 
ebngestiott.  It  is  often -produced  by  large  doses 
of'  quinine.  In  certain  cases  it  is  of  central 
origin.  The  sensation  of  a  loud  noise  obcasionally 
marks  the  commencement  of  an  epileptic  seizure 
or  of  a  syncopal  attack.  Deranged  digestion  may 
produce  it*  There  may  be  suVgective  sensations 
of  sound  ill  an  ear  which  is  qiiite  dieaf  to  exter- 
nal iAipressions.  ■   " 

Careful  eS&mination  of  such  parts  of  the  audi- 
tory apparattts  as  can  bia  Reached  should  be  made^ 
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ere  a  conclusion  is  come  to  respecting  the  origin 
of  tinnitus  aurium  in  a  particular  ease.  It  is 
not  uncommonly  found  to  be  dependent  simply 
npon  an  accumulation  of  wax  in  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  Tinnitus  aurium  is  very  often 
associated  with  vertigo.  Not  uncommonly 
occurring  in  persons  of  gouty  habit,  it  is  possibly 
caused,  in  such  cases,  by  some  deposit  in  a  joint  of 
the  ossicles,  causing  inflammation  and  stiffness. 

Tinnitu  aurium  is  always  a  distressing,  and 
often  an  intractable,  affection.  Where  it  de 
pends  upon  some  anaemic  condition,  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  cured  by  remedies  appropriate  to 
this  state.  Of  course,  if  caused  by  accumulation 
of  wax,  the  removal  of  this  is  a  simple  remedy. 
Subjective  sensations  of  sounds,  especially  of 
voices  of  men  or  animals,  occur  frequently  in 
various  forms  of  insanity,  in  which  case  they  are 
spoken  of  as  hallucinations. 

8.  Auditnry  aneetkesia. — This  may  be  due  to 
disease  or  suspended  functional  activity  of  the 
auditory  nerve ;  and  probably,  in  some  cases,  to 
lesion  of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  con- 
volution of  the  brain — Ferrier's  centre  for  hear- 
ing. Hardness  of  hearing  and  deafness  are  the 
forms  taken  by  varying  degrees  of  acoustic  anaes- 
thesia. The  cause  may  be  disease  in  the  osseous 
labyrinth  of  the  bone  itself  or  its  lining  mem- 
brane, or  tumours  which  cause  compression  and 
atrophy  of  the  nerve,  basilar  meningitis,  extra- 
vasations, or  new  formations.  Syphilis  may  bring 
about  acoustic  anesthesia  by  causing  periostitis 
and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  auditor)- 
nerve.  A  most  fruitful  source  of  deafuess  is 
disease  of  the  temporal  bone  from  scarlatina.  In 
some  instances  the  auditory  nerve  is  atrophied, 
aspeirtof  that  generalised  disorder  of  the  sensory 
nervous  system  which  is  called  locomotor  ataxy. 
In  cases  of  so-called  nervous  deafness  enquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  the  occurrence  of  '  light- 
ning pains,'  and  the  state  of  the  patellar  tendon 
reflex  should  be  investigated. 

Disease  of  the  pons  Varolii  or  medulla  ob- 
longata may  occasion  deafness,  through  lesions 
affecting  the  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  or 
the  commencement  of  its  trunk.  It  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  in  these  circumstances  the  auditory 
nucleus  would  not  suffer  alone,  but  that  there 
would  bo  evidence  of  other  cranial  nerves  being 
involved,  which  would  aid  the  diagnosis. 

9.  Gustaterry  hyperasthesia.  —  This  disorder 
occurs  probably  only  in  the  course  of  mental  and 
epileptic  disorders,  where  the  subjective  sensa^ 
tion  of  a  taste  (most  often  perhaps  of  an  offen- 
sive character)  is  sometimes  complained  of.  Such 
a  condition  is  of  central  origin. 

10.  Gustatory  aruBsthesia. — This  is  of  frequent 
occurrfnce.  There  may  be  a  total  inability  to 
appreciate  the  taste  of  substances  applied  to  the 
tongue,  or  more  or  less  delay  in  their  recognition. 
It  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  peripheral 
paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  then  depends 
upon  the  lesion  of  the  portio  dura  involving  the 
chorda  tympani.  It  is  the  anter  or  portion  of 
the  tongue  which,  in  such  circumstances,  exhibits 
the  loss  of  function.  So  also  in  disease  of  the 
trigeminus  in  the  floor  of  '.he  skull,  there  is  fie- 
quently  gustatory  aniEstbesia  in  the  anterior  por- 
tioii  of  the  tongue.  The  glosao-pharyngeal  nerve 
by  its  terminal  branches  presides  over  the  sense 
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of  taste  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  tongue.  Disease  or  lesion  of  the 
trunk  of  this  nerve  destroys  the  sense  of  taste  m 
this  region.    See  Taste,  Disorders  of. 

The  disorders  of  special  sensation  which  we 
have  described  are  so  bound  up  with  lesions  of 
the  various  nerves  subserving  the  functions,  or 
of  the  nervous  centres,  that  they  can  only  be 
considered  from  an  etiological  and  therapeutical 
point  of  riew  in  connection  with  these.  Eefer- 
ence  must,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  sections 
devoted  to  such  lesions, 

B.  Common  Sensibility. — Disorders  of  those 
centripetal  nerves,  the  perceptions  produced  by 
which  are  known  as  '  common  sensations,'  are 
considered  under  the  head  of  ToccH,  Disorders 

of.  T.   BUZZAEI). 

SEPTIC  (<r^5r«i,  I  make  rotten  or  putrid ;  I 
make  fester  or  mortify.) — This  word  is  used 
with  some  vagueness.  It  has  been  employed 
in  both  the  senses  indicated  by  the  derivation, 
th>it  is,  either  as  merely  synonymous  with 
putrid,  or  as  signifying  some  special  or  even 
specific  virulence  in  decomposing  matter.  The 
confusion  will  be  better  understood  by  referring 
to  the  definition  of  Septiosmia.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  word  had  better  be  abandoned,  and 
putnd  used  in  its  stead  ;  or  else  that  it  bs 
clearly  understood  to  have  no  meaning  beyond 
putrid,  Mahcus  Beck. 

SSFTIC^MIA  ((njiTTi/cbs,  putrid,  and  afya, 
blood). — Synon.  :  Fr,  Septicimie ;  Ger.  Septi- 
cdmie. — This  term  properly  means  the  condition 
produced  by  the  entrance  of  septic  matter  into 
the  blood.  £rreat  confusion  has,  however,  been 
caused  by  using  it  to  signify  two  entirely 
distinct  conditions.  The  first  of  these  cannot 
be  bettor  defined  than  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  '  In- 
fective Processes  of  Disease '  (Brit.  Med.  Joum., 
Dec.  29,  1877).  He  sajs:  'What  I  mean  by 
septicemia  is  a  constitutional  disorder  of  limited 
duration,  produced  by  the  entrance  into  the 
blood-stream  of  a  certain  quantity  of  septic 
material.  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded,  not 
so  much  as  a  disease  as  a  complication,  differing 
from  pyaemia,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  hag 
no  necessary  connection  with  any  local  process, 
either  primary  or  secondary,  but  also  in  the 
important  particular  that  it  has  no  develop- 
ment. Pyaemia  is  a  malignant  process  which 
goes  on  and  on  to  its  fatal  end :  but  in  the  case 
of  septicaemia,  inasmuch  as  the  poison  which 
produces  it  has  no  tendency  to  multiply  in  the 
organism,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  morbid 
process  should  not  come  to  an  end  of  itself,  un- 
less either  the  original  dose  is  fatal,  or  a  second 
infection  takes  place  from  the  same  or  another 
source.'  The  process  here  described  is  merely 
poisoning  by  the  absorption  of  the  chemical 
products  of  putrefaction.  It  is  no  more  au  in- 
fective process  than  the  poisoning  that  would 
result  from  the  application  of  arsenic,  mercury, 
or  any  other  inorganic  substance  to  a  raw  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  Koch  of  Berlin,  Davaine, 
and  many  others  include  under  the  term  septi- 
caemia all  those  cases  of  general  infection  from 
a  wound  in  which  no  metastatic  inflammationg 
are  present.    Koch  especially  describes  as  gepti- 
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csmin  in  mice  a  disease  in  wbich,  as  the  result 
of  the  inoculation  uf  an  infinitesimal  dose,  the 
animal  dies  within  a  certaili  period,  without  the 
formation  of  any  secondary  local  centres  of  in- 
flammation. The  blood,  however,  is  so  com- 
pletoly  impregnated  with  the  poison  that  merely 
scratching  the  ear  of  another  mouse  with  a 
needle  dipped  in  the  opened  heart  of  the  first, 
is  sufBcieiit  to  start  a  similar  process  in  that 
animal,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  In  this  case  the 
process  is  truly  infective,  and  the  poison  multi- 
plies in  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  poison 
has  been  shown  by  Koch  to  consist  of  a  distinct 
form  of  microscopic  organism. 

These  two  conditions  must  be  kept  distinct  if 
we  are  to  avoid  confusion.  In  both  forms  the 
development  of  the  poison  is  associated  with 
putrefaction,  in  the  first  necessarily,  in  the  second 
aceidentnlly.  The  former  is  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  entrance  of  the  products  of 
putrefaction  in*o  the  circulation  ;  the  latter  can 
only  occur  if  the  specific  organism,  which  is  the 
cause  of  it,  should  happen  to  find  a  place  amongst 
those  which  are  necessarily  associated  with  all 
putrefactive  changes.  The  latter  also,  although 
usually  originating  in  conjunction  with  what  we 
ordinarily  speak  of  as  putrefaction,  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  animal  to  animal  by  inoculation, 
mthout  the  intervention  of  any  putrefactive  pro- 
cess whatever. 

If,  therefore,  we  use  the  word  sepftV  as  mean- 
ing no  more  than  putrid,  the  two  conditions 
indicated  above,  at  present  often  indiscriminately 
spoken  of  as  septicemia,  may  be  defined  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Septic  poisoning. — ^The  effects  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  the  chemical 
products  of  putrefaction. 

S^tio  infection. — An  infective  disease  caused 
by  the  entrance  into  the  blood,  and  by  the  mul- 
tiplication therein,  of  a  specific  organism  most 
commonly  developing  in  wounds  or  cavities,  the 
fluids  of  which  are  at  the  same  time  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  article  is 
merely  intended  to  indicate  the  meanings  of  the 
word  teptijictniia.  The  fuller  discussion  of  the 
mbject  comes  under  Pyaemia.  See  Pyjemia. 
Mabcds  Beck. 
SEPTUM  COBDIS,  Deficiency  of.  See 
Heaet,  Malformations  of. 

BEQUEL^  (tequqr,  I  follow).— Conse- 
quences or  sequels..  This  word  is  applied  to 
■;mptams  or  morbid  conditions  which  either 
remain  or  supervene  after  various  diseases  have 
Xw  their  course;  such  as  renal  disease  after 
scarlatina,  paralysis  after  diphtheria,  or  cardiac 
ise  after  acute  rheumatism. 
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SEB0U6  CYST. — A  cyst  containing  serous 
fluid.    See  Cysts. 
SEHOUS  FLUIDT  t      i.     •  i        .u    v     -j 

portion  of  the  blood,  which  separates  after  coagu- 
lation, is  named  the  aerttm,  and  this  is  taken 
M  a  type  of  fluids  of  more  or  less  similar 
,'  eomposition,  consisting  of  a  watery  solution  of 
jlbumin  with  certain  salts.  In  pathology  ws 
have  to  deal  with  serum  outside  the  blood-ressels, 
either  as  a  meredropsical  aceumnlation,  or  as  a 


consequence  of  inflammation.  It  may  be  thus 
met  with  in  the  cellular  tixeue  under  the  skin 
or  u  mucous  membrane,  and  in  other  parts ;  in 
serous  cavities ;  in  certain  organs,  as  the  lungs 
and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  or  as  a  discharge 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  as  in  cnses  of  eczema. 
Its  precise  composition  varies  considerably  under 
different  circumstances.  Clinically  serous  fluid 
is,  as  a  rule,  of  most  importance  on  account  of 
its  mechanical  effects,  when  it  accumulates  in 
quantity  in  various  parts,  and  these  effects  may 
be  most  serious.  Its  presence  can  usually  be 
detected  by  objective  or  physical  examination. 
The  treatment  required  will  be  either  that  for 
dropsy  or  inflammation,  modified  by  local  consi- 
derations, according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  other  special  articles. 

Fkedkeick  T.  Eobehts. 

SSBOUS  MEMBBAIfliS,  Diseases  of. 
Symon.  :  Maladies  du  systemeserewc;  Ger.  Krank- 
heiten  der  Seroeenkaute. — ^These  constitute  an 
important  class  of  diseases,  and  although  they 
are  discussed  under  the  headings  of  the  several 
serous  membranes,  it  will  be  advantageous,  to 
consider  them  generally,  according  to  the  plan 
followed  in  the  case  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
These  membranes  line  closed  cavities,  except  the 
peritoneum  in  the  female,  which  communicates 
with  the  uterus  through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
thus  with  the  exterior  of. the  body.  They  consist 
of  a  basement-membrane,  covered  with  epithe- 
lium, usually  of  the  scaly  variety,  and  a  sub- 
serous cellulxr  tissue  itnderneath.  In  addition 
to  their  more  obvious  function,  of  allowing  free 
movement  for  organs,  they,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  absorbent  system,  the  vessels  of 
which  freely  open  on  their  surfaces,  Fibro-serous 
membranes  constitute  a  variety  in  which  there 
is  an  outer  fibrous  covering,  lined  by  a  serous 
layer,  of  which  the  pericardium  is  an  example^ 
These  introductory  remarks  will  clear  the  way 
for  the  consideration  of  the  natui^e  and  causes  of 
the  diseases  of  serous  membranes,  which  will 
now  be  pointed  out. 

1.  Injury. — The  serous  membranes  are  liable 
to  be  injured  from  without,  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  wounds  penetrating  the  cavities  which  they 
line,  but  alfo  by  fractured  bones,,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  ribs  and  skull.  It  is  believed 
that  a  severe  external  contusion  may  affect  an 
underlying  serous  membrane.  Another  impor- 
tant cause  of  injury  to  these  structures  is  some 
perforation  or  rupture  taking  place  within  the 
body  (see  Peefoeationb  and  Eupttjbes).  They 
are  frequently  more  or  less  injured  in  various 
operations.  Any  kind  of  injury  to  this  class  of 
membranes  was  formerly  regarded  with  great 
dread,  and  operations  in  which  they  were  in 
any  way  interfered  with  were  considered  highly 
dangerous ;  more  recent  experience  has,  however, 
shown  that  mere  damage  to  a  serous  membrane 
is  not  serious  in  itself.  More  or  less  grave  con- 
sequences are  liable  to  foUoWifromhsemoirhage; 
from  the  admission  of  air,  especially  if  it  con- 
tains septic  matters;  or  from  the  escape  of  solid 
or  liquid  materials  into  a  serous  cavity.  .  In  ad- 
dition to  their  direct  effects,  these  often  set  up 
inflammation,  which  may  prove  fatal.    , 

2.  Inflammation. — Serous  inflammations  are 
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sf  common  occurrence,  and  without  entering  into 
details,  their  causes  may  be  thus  summarised: 
(a)  Some  injury  from,  without  including  that  set 
up  by  fractured  bones.  (A)  Perforations  and 
ruptoTds  within  the  body,  the  inllamm<ition  be- 
ing then  mainly  due.toi^e  materials  vhiah  gain 
access  into  the  serous  carity.  (c)  Mechanical  or 
chemical  irritation  of  any  kind.  Hany  cases  be- 
longing to  the  former  groups  wonlil  come  under 
this  one;  as  well  as  those  iu  which  inflammation 
is  set  up  by  necrosed  bone,  diseased  organs,  and. 
tumours,  or  as  the  result  of  overdistt-nsion  of  a 
serous  membrane.  This  class  would  also  include 
those  cases  in  which  a  serous  inflammation  is 
purposely  excited  by  the  injection  of  certain 
chemical  irritants.  The  occurrence  of  peritonitis 
from  the  entrance  into  the  peritone'um  of  mate- 
rials from  the  uterus  mtiy  also  be  mentioned  here. 
(d)  Morbid  growths  in  connection  with  a  serous 
membrane.  These  deserve  separate  mention, 
thougb  they  likewise  act  by  causing  local  irrita- 
tion. («)  Extension  of  inflammation  from  other 
structures.  In  this  way  the  morbid  process 
may  pass  from  one  serous  membrane  to  another. 
Serious  forms  of  inflammation  may  probably  ex- 
tend to  the  serous  membranes  by  means  of  the 
lymphatics.  (/)  Certain  general  states  of  the 
system,  in  connection  with  low  fevers,  Bright's 
disease,  and  other  affections,  (g)  Causes  acting 
upon  the  general  system  from  without,  such  as 
cold,  when  the  inflammation  is  said  to  he  idio- 
pathic. Different  serous  membranes  present  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  liability  to  be  nffected  by  one 
or  other  of  the  causes  mentioned ;  and  these  pro- 
duce different  effects,  according  to  their  nature. 

Oases  of  serous  inflammations  present  much 
diversity  as  regards  their  severity  and  rate  of 
progress,  and. the  morbid  changes  are  thus  mtite- 
rially  influenced  in  their  character,  as  well  as 
by  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  the  particular 
membrane  affected,  and  other  circumstaiices.  In 
general  terms  they  may  be  grouped  as  acule, 
subacute,  and  ehroavi  in  their  origin  and  course; 
but  those  which  are  more  or  leas  acute  at  flrst 
often  leave  behind  permanent  morbid  conditions. 
Taking  an  ordinary  case  of  an  acute  serous  in- 
flammation, running  a  regular  course,  it  presents 
the  following  more  or  less  obvious  stages  in  its 
anatomical  characters : — (a)  Increased  vascular 
rization,  consequent  redness  of  the  membrane, 
and  sometimeD  small  haemorrhages,  accompanied 
with  dryness,  loss  ,of  polish,;  opacity,  and  swell- 
ing. (4)  Deposit  of  organisable  lymph  or  fibri- 
nous exudation  .upon  the  surface,-  containing  a 
variable  number  Of  cells,  (c)  Effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  terous  cuivity,  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  serum,  but  also  containing'a  variable  propocr 
tion  of  fibrin  and  cells,  (d)  Absorption  of  the 
fluid,  (c)  The  formation  of  fibrous  thickenings, 
or  of  adhesions,  bands,  or  agglutinations  between 
the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  s»rous  membrane. 

Such  being  the  usual  course  of  events  in  a 
typical  ease  of  serous  inflaiAmatioQj  it  must  suf- 
fice to  point  out,  without  entering  into  any  dcx 
tails,  some  of  the  more  common  variations,, There 
may  be  little  or  no  fluid,  the  exudation  being 
the  prominent  morbid  product.  This  exudation 
varies  much  in  its  quality,  and  may  be  of  a  very 
low,  unorganisabte  type,  resembling  in  some  in- 
stances thick  pus.    Again,  the  efllusion  is,  under 


certaincircumstances,  liable  to  become  sero-puru- 
lent  or  actually  purulent,  or  it  may  be  so  from 
the  first.  In  other  conditions  it  is  heemorrhagic. 
Its  quantity  is  very  variable.  There  is  a  class  of 
cases  in  which,  the  prominent  morbid  change  ig 
the  accumulation  of  '«,  serous  effusion,  not  .un- 
commonly in  large  amount,  and  it  may  take  place 
very  gradually  and  insidiously .i  \ :  The  slow  and 
chronic  formation  of  localised  adhesions  is  very 
common  iu  connection  with  serous  membranes, 
without  any  clinical  indications  of  their  develop- 
ment. ;  Gas  may  be  present  in  serous  cavities  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  and  then  results  second- 
arily from  decomposition  of  the  effusion.  In 
rare  instances  pus  collects  in  the  subserous  tissue; 
or  actual  destruction  or  gangrene  may  occur. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  cases 
of  serous  inflammation  are  usually  divided  into 
general  or  diffuse,  and  local  or  circumsoribed, 
though  the  former  terms  do  not  necessarily  im^ 
ply  that  the  whole  of  a  serous  membraqe  is 
implicated. .-  As  a  rule  the  effusion  is  freely 
movable  in  the.  cavity,  but  it  inay  be  more  or  less 
limited  by  former  adhesions,  or  even  completely 
loculated  and  encysted.  Serous  inflammations 
are  often  accompanied  with;  changes  in  the  organs 
and  structures  which  they  cover,  these  being  either 
the  cause  or  effect  of  such  inflammatory  changes. 
Moreover,  an  effusion,  especially  if  purulent,  may 
open  in  various'  directions,  and  thu^  origmate 
secondary  consequences  more  or  less  serious. 
Not  uncommonly  it>has  to  be  reinovedjjy,  opera- 
tion. . 

Pathologists,  are, not  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
microscopic  changes  which  take  place  in  inflam- 
mation of  serous  membranes,  but  the  following 
are  the  chief  paints  to  be  noticed.  The  epithe- 
lium undergoes  marked  changes,  its  cells  usually 
becoming  enlarged  and  swollen,  granular,  and 
cloudy,  whilst  its  nuclei  divide,  and  i  multiply, 
and  active  proliferation.go^  on.  In  low  forms 
they  merely,  undergo  fatfy  degeneration  and,  de- 
struction, and  are  shed  abiiiidantly.  The  fibrin 
escapes  from  the  blood-vessels,  and.migr.ition  of 
corpuscles  also  takes  place.  The  cells  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  serous  membrane,  and  the  conneo* 
tive-tissufl  corpuscles  proliferate  more  or  less. 
Vascular  granulations  often  form  on  the  surface, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  much  service  in 
absorbing  the  effusion,  as  well  as ,  in  forming 
adhesions.  Pus-cells  are  derived  froin  the  epithe- 
lium, and  from  migration.  Adhesions  ordinarily 
result  from  the  development  of  the  cellular  de- 
ments in  the  exudation,  the  fibrin  undefgoing 
fatty  tiegeneratiou  ;  after  pus  is  formed  they  ori- 
ginate by  granulation.  In  these  adhesions  blood- 
vessels, elastic  fibres,  lymph-chambers;  and  even 
nerves  may  ultimately  be  developed.  ■ 

3.  Dropsical  BflFusion.-^The  serous  cavities 
are  often  the  seat  of  a  mere  dropsical  accumula- 
tion, owing  to  the  escape  of  fluid  of  a,  more  or 
less  serous  character  from  the  vesselsi  It  may 
be  in  very  large  quantity,  and  collect  either 
rapidly-or,  gradually.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  between  an  inflammatory  and  a 
dropsical  effusion;  and  it  is  probable  yiat.  the 
latter,  by  distending  a  serous  membrane,  may 
really  set  up  a  secondary  inflaninvitory  condition. 
The  fluid  is  occasionally  .blood-stained.  The  con- 
dition may  be  entirely  local,  or  a  part  ol  a  more 
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It  may  arise  from ; — (a) 
Jiocal obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation,  which 
is  best  esempliKed  by  ascites  >  .assdciated  with 
portal  obstruction.  (6)  General  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  in  certain  eases  of  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  disease.,  ((!).Bright'B  Disease,  (d) 
Chronic  adhesions  and  thickenings  originating 
in  past  inflammation ;  and  morbid  growths,  such 
as  tubercle  or  cancer.  .  These  probably  act  by 
pressing  upon  the  small  ressels, '  (<)  Exposure  to 
cold,  sudden' suppression  of  chronic  skin-diseases, 
and  other  causes  which  are  supposed  to  originate 
activeinternal  congestion. 

4.  Heemorrhage. — As  has  been  already  stated, 
more  or  less  blood  may  he  present  in  inflamma- 
tory or  dropsical  effusions  in  serous  cavities.  As 
a  distinct  morbid  condition,  haemorrhage  into 
these  spaces  may  be  due  to : — (a)  External  ■  in- 
jury. (4)  Rupture  of  an  organ,  whether  healthy 
Of  diseased.  '  (c)  The  bursting  of  an  aneurism; 
(rf)  The  rupture  of  vessels  in  connection  with 
come  morbid  growth,  especially  cancer,  (e)  Pur- 
pniA  and  scur\'y  in  exceptional  cases. 

5.  Aooumulatioa  of  G-as. — This  condition, 
in  eonuection  with  serous  ca\^itie8',  may  result 
from '-K<t)  Decomposition  of  inflammatory,  pro- 
ducts, or  of  gangrenous  itiaterials,  {£)  Eerfo- 
ratibn  or  rupture  of  a  hollow  organ  contain- 
ing idriorigas,  whether  due  to  external  injury, 
or  originating  ftom  within.  This  accounts  for 
moat  cases  of  escape  of  air  into  the  pleura 
from  the  lung,  and  of  gas  from  the  intes- 
tine into  the  peritoneum,  (e)  Transmission  of 
gas  through  the  walls  of  a  hollow  visous  into  a 
serous  cavity,  which  sometimes  happens  in  the 
case  of  the  intestine.  The  gas  varies  much  -in  its 
composition,  accordirg  to  tbe^caiise.  of  its  pre- 
sence, and  its  seat.  In  pneumothorax  it  isiuanally 
modified  air;  in  pnieamaperitbQBum.it  isiKiifiPen- 
sive  and  fcctid.  ■■  -Not  umnsually  the  gas  is  asso- 
ciated with  inflammatory  effiision'or  other  mate- 
rials; or  it  may  set  up  infliimmation,  and  cause 
effusion. 

'  6.  'Foreign  Materials. — Yanious  objects  may 
he  found  in  serous  cavities,  either  introduced 
&o)ttmtfaout,  as  the  result  of  injuries ;  or  having 
entered  from  internal  organs,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  abdomeni  lAmongat:  others  may  be 
mentioned  idirt,  bullets  or  shots,  food, :  faeces, 
uriiie,  worms,  and  calculi.  These  are  very  liable 
to  set  up  inflammation,  often  of  a  very  severe  and 
dangerous  character. 

7.  Morbid  Orovtlu.- — Tubercle  and  cancer 
are  tlie  two>  important  growths  which  may  be 
found  associated  with  serous  i  membranes.  In 
the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  accumulation  of  fat 
often  occurs.  Amoiigst  rare  morbid  formations 
njay  be  mentioned  hydatids ;  cysts  of  different 
uida ;  fibromata ;  myxomata ;  and  remnants  of 
bloodidotsj  .They  may  .produce  inflammation  or 
mere  serous  (effusion,     i-  (        ' 

S.'iUalfonnations. — ^Thai  serous  membranes 
lenetimes  present  nnusual  arrangements,  espe- 
cially the  peritoneum,  and. these r  may  become  of 
clinical  importance,   i 

SYMPTOMS. — The  clinical  phenomena  which 
Me  associated  with  diseases  of  serous  membranes 
rome  within. j  very  defined  limits,  and  can  be 
Madily  understood,  as  the  following  outline  will 
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1.  Morbid  sensations.— 'Baia.  is  usually  a  pro- 
minent symptom  in  acute  serous  inflammations. 
It  is  not  Uncommonly  very,  severe ;.  variable  in  its 
character,  bub  often  sharp  and  darting ;  subject 
to  exacerbations ;  and  increased;  by  anyi  move^ 
meet  or  action  which  disturbs  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane. Where  the  membrane  can  be  affected  .by 
pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jieritoneum,  marked 
tenderness  is  observed,  and  it.  may  become  ex- 
treme. Jt  must  be  remembered,  howeiiert;  that 
pain  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  acute 
serous  inflammation.  In  connection  witli  adhe- 
sions and:  thickenings,  painful  sensations  may 
■be  experienced,  owing  to  the -impIioatJon  cOf 
branches  of  nerves  ;  and  also  in  other  conditions 
associated  with  chronic  inflammation.  Another 
kind  of -morbid  sensaticm,  often  felt  in  diseases  of 
serous  membranes,  is  that  of  distension  or  fulness, 
due  to  various  accumulations  in  their  cavities. 

2.  Effects  on  tmghbonmng .  structwres. — These 
account  for  most  of  the  prominent  syniptoms 
associated  with  diseases  of  serous  membranes, 
(a)  Acute  inflammation  will  at.  first  cause  irri- 
tation of  certain  muscular  organs,  such  as  the 
intestines,  bladder,  or  heart)  and  thus  excite  or 

.disturb-  their  actions.  A  si milari  effect  is  liable 
to  be  produced  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
-Subsequently,  these  organs  tend  to  become 
■weakenedv  oreven  paralysed,  owing  to  their  tis- 
sues being  involved  in  theiinflammatory  process ; 
and  thus  striking,  or  even  dangerous,  symptoms 
may  arise.  •  (6)  The  various  accumulations  in 
serous  cavities  produce  more  or  less  mechanical 
effects,  often  of;  great  importance,  especially  if 
the  accumulation  take. place  rapidly.  The  most 
evident  are  idistensioii  of  the  walls,  of  cavities 
lined  by  serous  membranes ;.  compression  of 
organs  and  tubes,  as  of  the  lungs;  displacement 
<of  various  structures;  and  embarrassment  of  the 
action  of  organs,  such  as  the- heart,  and  lungs. 
In  these  several  ways  not  only  may  subjective 
sensations  be -produced,  but  different  objective 
phenomena',  which  -may  prove:  very  serious,  or 
even  fatal;  ';  In-  thetoase  of  the  arachnoid,  lymph 
may  affecti-importantnervesij by  enclosing  and 
compressing  them,  (c)  Another  important  class 
of  symptoms  are  those  due  to  the  effects  of 
adhesions,  agglutinations,  thickenings,  or  morbid 
growths. :  Thus  organs  may  be  fixed  in  abnormal 
positions,  their  actions  interfered  vrith,  different 
structures.,  directly  pressed  upon,  or  hollow 
organs  .strangulated  and  obstructed.     See  Ab- 

EESIOHS.      -;    i'--   •    \      ■■ 

3.  Siipiures  and  discharges. — Accumulations 
in  serous  cawities  may  rupture  in  various  direis- 
tionsj  end  in  this  way  originate!  symptoms.  If 
they  butst  internally,  they  will  also  probably  set 
nip- secondary  lesions,  with  their  ■  corresponding 
phenomena.  When  liquid  acouriiulittions  open 
into,  organs  witch  have,,  an  external  communica- 
tion, such  as  the  lungs  or  intestines,  they  are 
discharged.  They,  may  also  -liurst:  externally, 
either  directly,, or  after  having; first  made  their 
way  into  the subcutaneousti^suCi,  i'I'l;       •  ■: 

4.  Physical  sfj'n^.ri-Theseare  of  great  impor- 
tance as  clinical  indications  of  morbid  conditions 
of  most  of  the  serous  membranes, 'of  which  they 
may  be  the  only  evidence.  They  are  .described 
in  other  appropriate  artioleB.iand  it  must  suffice 
to  state  here  that  they  reveal  one  or  other  of  the 
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following  conditions: — (o)  Some  deposit  upon, 
or  roughness  of,  the  sui^aces  of  the  membrane, 
associated  with  inHammiition  or  morbid  growths. 
(b)  Accumulation  of  a  fluid,  of  whatever  kind, 
and  whether  freely  movable  in  the  cavity  or 
localised,  (c)  A  collection  of  gas,  or  of  gas  and 
fluid  together,  (d)  Adhesions  or  agglutinations, 
(e)  The  presence  of  solid  masses,  due  to  inflam- 
matory thickening,  or,  to  morbid  formations, 
espRcially  cancer.  (/)  Physical  effects  produced 
on  organs  by  the  abnormal  state  of  the  serous 
cavities, 

5.  General  eymptoma. — The  system  is  liable 
to  suffer  in  different  ways  in  cases  of  disease 
of  serous  membranes.  Thus  syncope,  shock,  or 
collapse  may  occur  in  connection  with  injuries 
and  haemorrhages.  Inflammation  causes  pyrexia, 
usually  varying  much  in  degree,  but  in  some 
instances  very  high.  Septicaemia  may  arise  from 
the  absorption  of  inflammatory  products  of  low 
type ;  and  collapse  occurs  in  many  cases  of  peri- 
tonitis. Signs  of  the  general  cachexia  may  be 
present  in  cases  of  cancer  or  tuberculosis. 

TftBATUEATi. — It  is  Scarcely  practicable  to  give 
any  serviceable  general  outline  of  treatment 
directed  to  diseases  of  serous  membranes,  this 
being  so  much  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  mea- 
sures adapted  have  some  relation  to  acute  inflam- 
mation, being  intended  either  to  prevent,  limit,  or 
subdue  this  process ;  to  get  rid  of  its  products, 
either  by  absorption  or  in  other  ways ;  to  obviate 
or  relieve  its  effects  upon  organs  and  other  struc- 
tures ;  to  alleviate  symptoms ;  and  to  affdct  the 
general  condition.  Attention  may  also  have  to 
be  directed  to  the  after-effects  of  inflammation, 
in  the  way  of  adhesions,  or  to  similar  conditions 
arising  from  chronic  inflammation.  In  a  con- 
siderable group  of  cases  the  object  of  treatment  is 
to  endeavour  to  remove  accumulations,  especially 
of  fluid,  from  serous  cavities,  whether  of  inflam- 
matory-or  other  origin.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
not  uncommon  at  the  present  day  to  resort  to 
operative  interference,  by  means  of  aspiration, 
tapping  with  the  trochar  and  cannula,  and  other 
methods.  G-eneral  and  lociil  rest  are  often  of 
much  service  in  the  treatment  of  morbid  condi- 
tions connected  with  serous  membranes ;  and 
local  applications  are  also  frequently  useful  for 
various  purposes.  Bleeding,  either  general  or 
local,  has  been  extensively  practised,  and  is  still, 
in  the  treatment  of  serous  inflammations,  and 
also  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium ;  but, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  routine  adoption  of 
this  line  of  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  de- 
precated. Medicines  and  local  measures  which 
tend  to  promote  absorption  are  often  of  decided 
value,  especially  in  the  case  of  inflammatory  or 
dropsical  effusions. 

FBZSEeiCE  T.  BOBBBTS. 

SEBFiaiirOTTS  {serpo,  I  creep).-r-Thi8  term 
is  used  in  connection  with  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions, such  as  ulcers  or  eruptions,  ithen  they 
spread  in  a  creeping  manner. 

SETON,  Use  of.— A  method  of  counter- 
irritation,  which  consists  in  the  insertion  of  a 
tape  or  cord  beneath  the  skin.  See  Covktbb- 
Ibbitamts, 
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SEVENTH  IfEBVE,  Diseases  of.  8e» 
.Facial  Paralysis;  Facial  Spasm;  Hrabino, 
Disorders  of;  Salivation  ;  and  Tasth,  Disorders 
of. 

SEVXIiIiE,  in  Spain. — A  variable,  rather 
bracing,  inland  winter  climate.  See  Cuuatb, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

SEXUAL  EUM-OTIOIfS  IBT  THE 
EBMAIiE,  Disorders  of. — iNrBODUcrioN. — 
The  influence  of  the  sexual  functions  on  the  gene- 
ral health  is  alluded  to  in  the  article  PuBKBTr, 
Disorders  of.  But,  as  the  Bstiological  importance 
of  the  reproductive  system  is  by  no  menus  limited 
to  that  period,  we  may  here  briefly  consider  the 
effect  of  sexual  disorders  generally  on  the  bodily 
health. 

The  connection  between  female  sexual  dis- 
ojders  and  some  of  the  derangements  of  the 
general  health  hardly  admits  of  any  satisfactory 
explanation  beyond  their  dependence  on  reflex 
action  originating  in  ntero-ovarian  irritation. 
Long,  however,  before  this  doctrine  was  applied 
to  these  complaints,  their  existence  in  connection 
with  uterine  and  ovarian  disorders  was  well- 
recognised,  and  was  ascribed  by  old  writers  to 
what  they  termed  the  consensus  nervorum,  or 
sympathy,  by  which,  as  Prochaska  says,  'the 
operation  of  a  stimulus  is  not  limited  to  the 
norves  immediately  irritated,  but  is  extended  to 
distant  parts  in  known  or  unknown  connexion 
with  the  irritated  nerves.' 

The  remarkable  difference  in  the  constitu- 
tional sympathies  with  sexual  disorders  in  the 
opposite  sexes,  is  accounted  for  by  the  compara- 
tively subordinate  character  of  the  male  reproduc- 
tive organs.  In  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ntero-ovarian  functions  are  connected  with  every 
vital  action,  from  the  evolution  of  puberty  untU 
the  climacteric  period,  which  terminates  her  dis- 
tinctive sexual  or  reproductive  life,  is  passed. 
Woman  is  therefore  always  liable,  as  Dr.  Storer 
observes,  'to  a  host  of  diseases  peculiar  to  her 
sex,  to  which  we  find  neither  homologue  nor 
analogue  in  man.' 

jEtiologt. — First,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  general  health  in  the  causation  of  sexual  dis- 
orders in  women,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
are  in  many  cases  the  result  of  some  constitutional 
diathesis.  Of  the  large  number  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  uterine  disorders,  such  as  endo- 
metritis, cervicitis,  ulceration  and  areolar  hyper- 
plasia of  the  cervix,  ovaritis,  pelvic  or  ovarian 
abscesses,  sterility,  repeated  miscarriages,  and 
all  the  derangements  of  menstruation  that  have 
come  under  the  writer's  care,  the  majority  were 
of  well-marked  strumous  diathesis,  or  suffered 
from  scrofulous  disease  of  other  parts.  The  most 
common  of  uterine  diseases  is  cervicitis,  and  in  it 
the  scrofulous  form  of  inflammation  is  generally 
evident.  The  inflammatory  action  in  these 
cases  is  attended  by  a  characteristic  tendency 
to  produce  excoriations  of  the  cervical  mucous 
membrane,  resulting  in  typical  strumous  ulpers. 
which  are  tedious  beyond  patirnce  in  their  cure 
by  the  local  applications  generally  relied  on, 
but  yield  readily  when  these  are  conjoined  with 
appropriate  constitutional  treatment. 

Gout  and  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  second- 
ary syphilis,  should  also  be  recognised  as  amongst 
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tlM  occasional  constitutional  causes  of  chronic 
uterine  or  peri-nterine  disease.  In  all  such  cases 
the  functions  of  the  affected  organs  are  deranged 
to  ft  greater  or  less  extent, 

Ebsolts. — We  turn  next  to  consider  the  con- 
verse question — the  effect  of  sexual  disorders  on 
the  bodily  health.  In  many  instances  the  local 
symptoms  of  uterine, and  ovarian  complaints 
attract  so  much  attention,  that  the  practitioner 
may  neglect  the  constitutional  conditions  with 
which  sexual  disorders  are  connected.  Thus 
derangements  of  the  oatamenial  function  are 
generally  associated  with  the  nerrous  complaints 
of  Tfomen.  Many  forms  of  hysteria,  and  the 
morbid  excitability  and  perversion  of  the  natural 
feminine  instincts,  without  an^  tangible  delu- 
sion or  perceptible  affection  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  which  are  so  frequently  met  with, 
are  thus  donjoined  with  amenorrhcea  or  dysme- 
norrhoea.  The  connexion  between  hysteria  and 
uterine  or  ovarian  disorders  is  too  obvious  to 
call  for  any  notice  here  (see  Htstebia  ;  and  In- 
EIHITI,  Varieties  of).  In  the  present  article  we 
sliall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  principal  dis- 
orders which  may  thus  originate  in  sexual  dis- 
turbances. 

Epilepsy. — Epilepsy  in  women  is  very  often 
symptomatic  of  uterine  or  ovarian  disorder,  and 
is  durable  by  the  restoration  of  the  suppressed 
functional  discharge,  or  the  allayment  of  the 
existing  local  irritation. 

Perversions  of  tastes  and  temper. — The  influ- 
ence of  the  sexual  system  in  the  causation  of 
nervous  disorders  is  well  illustrated  by  those 
strange  alterations  in  tastes  and  dispositions, 
tliat  irritable  condition  of  mind,  those  unreason- 
able lildngs  or  aversions,  irresistible  longings 
and  fooUsh  fancies  which,  even  in  women  na- 
turally strong  and  well-minded,  commonly  ac- 
company and  are  produced  by  pregnancy.  Of 
a  similar  nature  are  the  nervous  excitability, 
waywardness  of  temper,  physical  and  mental 
lassitude,  and  depression  of  spirits  which  have 
been  generally  noticed  as  constant  attendants  on 
the  menstrual  periods  in  many  women.  These 
are  also  of  interest  as  demonstrating,  despite  aiiy 
exceptional  cases  to  the  contrary,  the  futility 
of  that  hopeless  contest  with  Nature's  laws,  in 
wMoh  those  are  now  engaged  who  would  have 
wonmn  abandon  her  own  high  sphere,  to  become 
in  every  profession  and  in  every  avocation  the 
rival,  instead  of  the  helpmate,  of  man. 

Srotmania  and  Nymphomania. — In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  erotomania  and  nympho- 
mania must  be  referred  to.  The  former  is  but 
»n  undue  exaltation  of  that  sentimentality  which 
to  some  extent  is  a  natural  characteristic  of 
female  youth,  and  which  is  fostered  into  morbid 
development  by  ill-directed  education,  and  the 
prevailing  sensuous  tone  of  much  of  our  popular 
hterature,  Highly-coloured  amatory  word-pic- 
tures fill  the  minds  of  the  young,  unfit  them 
for  the  duties  of  life,  and  give  rise  to  those 
predominant  illusions  which  morbidly  occupy 
™  thoughts  of  the  erotomaniac,  and  may 
Bltimately  pass  into  the  grosser  pruriency  of 
oymphomania.  'Whether  originating  in  this  way 
or  not,  nymphomania,  when  developed,  is  an 
WMrely  distinct  disorder  from  "the  last-named 
"""plaint,   and   ia    generally  'connected   with 
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physical  irritation  or  disease  of  some  part  o? 
the  sexual  organs.  Frequently  it  is  associated 
with  subacute  endometritis  or  ovaritis,  resulting 
in  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  erectile  struc- 
ture of  the  internal,  as  well  as  of  the  external, 
generative  organs.  In  these  cases  pruritus  ot 
the  vulva  ginerally  exists ;  and  the  local  hyperaes- 
thetic  condition  is  followed  by  structural  disease 
iu  the  affected  parts,  hypertrophy  of  the  nymphs* 
and  clitoris,  viiginismus,  and  chronic  follicular 
vulvitis. 

The  moral,  hygienic,  and  medical  treatment  of 
these  conditions  is  discussed  in  other  articles 
in  this  work.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
that  in  the  treatment  of  no  forms  of  disease  is  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  physi- 
cian more  required  than  iu  the  management  of 
erotomania  and  nymphomania.  In  these  casep 
he  must  act  on  the  religious  and  moral  as  well 
as  on  the  physical  constitution  of  his  patients; 
he  must  seek  to  turn  the  perverted  current  of 
thought  into  better  channels;  insist  on  healthy 
occupation  of  mind  and  body ;  and  clearly  poini. 
out  the  physical  ill-health  and  mental  debase- 
ment which  surely  await  on  sexual  abuses.  Al 
the  same  time  the  judicious  practitioner  will 
endeavour  to  strengthen  the  physical  powers  bj 
tonics ;  to  diminish  general  plethora  oy  salim 
purgatives,  to  remove  local  congestions  by  appro- 
priate treatment;  and  to  lessen  nervous  irrita- 
bility by  the  bromides  and  other  nerve-sedatives. 
Generally  such  patients  are  idle  and  over-fed,  and 
require  work  and  abstinence,  and  in  addressing 
these  persons  their  medical  attendant  may  well 
le-echo  the  advice  given  to  Falstaff  by  his  quon- 
dam friend  Prince  Hal,  and  desire  them  to 
'  Purge,  foreswear  sack,  and  live  cleanly.' 

With  regard  to  local  treatment  in  cases  of 
nymphoniania;  all  that  need  be  said  is  that, 
vaginal  examinations,  being  likely  to  increase 
the  irritability  of  the  hyperaesthetio  parts,  should, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  altogether  avoided ;  or,  at 
least,  should  be  resorted„tp  only  in  exceptional 
instances,  and  when  absolutely  indispensable. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
where  nymphomania  is  the  result  of  local  disease, 
neither  moral  nor  general  medical  treatment  can 
be  of  use  until  the  topical  exciting  cause  is  re- 
moved. It  may  be  admitted  that,  in  certain 
exceptional  cases  and  with  suitable  restrictions 
ditoridectomy  is  a  useful  procedure. 
,  Insaniiy.-^The  effect  of  sexual  disorders  on 
the  mental  functions  can  be  only  very  briefly 
alluded  to.  The  fact  is  certain  that  insanity  in 
women  is  frequently  connected  with  functional 
derangement  or  organic  disease  of  some  portion 
of  the  utero-genital  organs.  Indeed  in  both  sexes, 
although  less  obviously  in  men,  reflex  irritation 
from  the  sexual  system  has,  probably,  much  to 
do  with  the  causation  of  insanity.  In  the  insane 
there  is  usually  a  peculiar  insensibility  to  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  disease,  resulting  from 
the  impaired  nutrition  and  lowered  vitality  of 
the  nervous  centres  and  nerves  of  sensation. 
Therefore,  in  such  cases,  iu  the  absence  of  the 
usual  evidences  of  sexual  disorders,  the  existence 
of  these  diseases  is  veiy  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
During  the  last  few  years  several  instances 
of  mental  derangement,  of  hysteria  approxi- 
mating to  insanity,  and   of    other   forms   of 
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nerrons  dieturbance  arising  from  ovarian  causes, 
hare  come  within  the  writer's  observation.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  nervous  disorder  had 
existed  for  a  considerable  time  before  its  local 
exciting  cause  was  suspected.  And,  more  than 
once,  the  writer  has  seen  this  ultimate  recogni- 
tion and  treatment  of  obscure  uterine  or  ova- 
rian disease  in  a  woman,  who  had  been  for 
years  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  followed  by  the  resto- 
ration of  mental  as  well  as  physical  health. 

The  ordinary  occurrence  of  menstrual  irregu- 
larities, and  especially  of  amenorrhoea,  in  the 
early  periods  of  insanity,  is  recognised  by  nearly 
all  writers  on  this  subject ;  and  there  seems  a 
general  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  direct 
connection  between  suppression  of  the  menses 
and  mental  derangement  in  many  instances.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  a  girl,  mentioned  by  Pinel,  who  '  from  the  age 
of  ten  years  was  in  a  state  of  incoherence  from 
suppression  of  the  catamenia.  One  day  on  ris- 
ing from  bed  she  ran  and  embraced  her  mother, 
exclaiming,  "Mamma!  I  am  well."  Thecatamenia 
had  just  flowed  spontaneously,  and  her  reason 
was  immediately  restored.' 

Puerperal  mania, — Puerperal  mania  is  another 
instance  of  the  influence  ofuterine  or  peri-uterine 
causes  in  disturbing  the  nervous  system.  The 
aetiology  of  this  disease  is  very  complicated,  and 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  combined  operation  of 
several  distinct  factors.  Foremost  amongst  these 
is  the  local  condition  of  the  denuded  uterus  dur- 
ing involution ;  and  the  shock  and  exhaustion 
consequent  on  parturition  under  conditions  of 
mental  depression,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
twelve  out  of  twenty  oases  that  came  under  the 
writer's  notice  occurred  amongst  unmarried  pa- 
tients in  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  Any  circum- 
stances that  occasion  suppression  of  the  lochia  or 
of  the  mammary  secretioa  at  this  time,  when  the 
nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of  peculiar  tension, 
and  the  physical  powers  lowered,  act  directly  as 
exciting  causes  of  puerperal  mania. 

Alcoholism. —  Uterine  and  ovarian  disorders 
must  also  be  reckoned  amongst  the  predisposing 
causes  of  intemperance.  The  craving  for  alcohol 
in  women  of  all  claases,  may  frequently  be 
dated  from  the  first  painful  menstrual  period, 
when  stimulants  are  often  forced  by  foolish 
mothers  into  reluctant  lips.  The  pain  of  dysme- 
norrhoea  being  thus  relieved,  at  the  next  epoch 
the  girl  naturally,  and  no  longet  unwillingly, 
seeks  similar  eolacej  until,  finally,  the  victim  of 
dysmenorrhceal  alcoholism  becomes  a  habitual, 
and  perhaps  an  incurable,  drunkard. 

Cardiae  disorder. — Of  the  cases  of  supposed 
heart-disease  in  nervous  women,  which  daily 
come  before  those  connected  with  any  large 
hospital,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  the 
cardiac  complaints  are  the  result  of  hysteria, 
originating  from  chronic  uterine  or  ovarian 
disorder,  on  the  cure  of  which  all  the  cardiac 
symptoms  will  subside.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
further  here  on  the  functional  irregularities — 
palpitation,  dyspncea,  and  other  symptoms  of  the 
same  kind — which  are  thus  connected  with  over- 
stimulation and  irritation,  or  disease,  of  the 
female  sr^xual  system.     ' 

General  health. — The  consequences  of  pre- 
mature or  excessive  indulgence  and    abuse  of 
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the  sexual  appetites  on  the  general  health, 
claim  merely  a  passing  notice  in  this  article. 
At  no  former  time  was  it  so  necessary  as  at 
present  for  medical  practitioners  to  recognise 
the  evidences  of  these  abuses  and  excesses ;  to 
which  are  due  a  large  and  increasing  proportion 
of  the  disorders,  mental  and  physical,  by  which 
human  life  is  embittered  or  its  duration  shor 
tened.  Tlie  pathological  results  of  these  abuses, 
acting  through  and  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  long  train  of  maladies  thus  occasioned, 
must  be  familiar  to  every  experienced  physician 
who  encounters  in  his  practice'  the  cachectic 
and  debilitated  victims  of  the  excesses  referred 
to.  To  these  causes  must  be  mainly  ascribed 
the  failure  of  jJhysical  stamina,  the  hyperaes- 
thetic  nervous  condition^  and  the  want  of  mental 
power  and  determination,  noticeable  amongst 
too  many  of  the  youth  of  tlie  present  day.  Thus 
the  evils  resulting  from  this  wide-spread  sen- 
suality, the  efTects  of  which  are  now  seen  in  our 
hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums,  have  attained 
such  proportions  as  to  be  a  subject  of  national 
as  well  as  medical  importance. 

With  respect  to  the  constitutional  relations  of 
chronic  disorders  of  the  female  sexual  organs,  Dr. 
Barnes  very  truly  observes  '  that  disorder  of  the 
sexual  organs  cannot  long  continue  without  entail- 
ing constitutional  disorder,  or  injuriously  affect- 
ing the  condition  of  other  organs.'  The  most  com- 
mon of  the  chronic  complaints  peculiar  to  women 
are  subacute  endometritis  and  cervicitis;  Next 
iu  frequency  are  the  functional  disorders  occa- 
sioned by  ovarian  congestion  and  irritation.  And, 
thirdly,  in  this  connection  are  the  various  dis- 
placements and  fiexions  of  the  uterus.  The  two 
first  of  these  in  all  cases  react  on  the  general 
health.  And  even  in  the  third,  where^  local 
symptoms  and  local  treatment  obviously  daim 
most  consideration,  the  secondary  consequences 
of  the  uterine  dislocation  often  require  attention, 
after  the  displacement  or  flexion  has  been  me- 
chanically remedied. 

Thomas  More  Madden. 

SEXtTAL  FirirOTIOIirS  IN  THE 
MAIiE,  Disorders  of, — Ilisturbances  of  the 
most  important  sexual  functions  in  the  male 
are  described  under  the  following  headings,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred: — Ihpotencb; 
Mastubbation  ;  Sfbbiiatorbh(£a  ;  &uxajxt  ur 
THE  Male  ;  and  Testes,  Diseases  of. 

SEXTJAIi  OBGANS,  Diaeasea  of.— The 
diseases  of  the  several  sexual  organs  in  the 
male  and  female  will  be  found  described  under 
their  special  headings;  See  Penis,  Diseases  of; 
Testes,  Diseases  of;  Ovabies,  Diseases  of; 
Vagina,  Diseases  of ;  Womb,  Diseases  of;  &c. 

SHAEIKa  PALSY.  —  A  synonym  for 
paralysis  agitans.     See  PabaltsiS  Aqitans. 

SHAMPOOUTO-.-Stnon.: Massage;  Knead- 
ing;  Medical  rubbing ;  'Sx.  Massage;  fiev. Mas- 
siren. 

Definition. — A  process  of  treatment  by  rub 
bing,  which  consists  in  deep  manipulation. 

Aphjcations.t— The  shampooer  grasps  the 
part,  and  by  squeezing  it  laterally  in  the  palms 
of  his  hands  in  a  fpeculiar  manner,  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb  are  brought  into  rigoroua 
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oBe,  exerts  a  compreBsing  force  upon  the  deep 
miiBCuliir  structures  by  a  kind  of  kneading  pro- 
cess. Muscular  coijtractility  is  thus  stimulated, 
>nd  the  circulation  increased,  so  as  to  produce  a 
corresponding  increase  of  temperature. 

By  frequently  repeating  this  process,  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  limbs  operated  upon  is  increased, 
and  the  flesh  becomes  much  firmer,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  muscular  power.  In  India, 
Trliere  shampooing  appears  to  have  been  an 
ancient  practice,  it  is  employed  to  restore  en- 
feebled and  debilitated  muscles,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate.  In  England  shampooing 
has  of  late  years  been  much  more  generally  utied, 
and  since  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish  baths, 
There  trained  shampooers  are  always  in  attend- 
ance, it  can  be  more  readily  obtained. 

Uses.— In  infantile  paralysis,  if  the  limbs  af- 
fected are  shampooed  for  half-an-honr  twice  a 
day  by  a  competent  nurse,  in  addition  to  the  use 
otgairanisra  and  of  warm  clothing,  the  process 
of  recovery— to  which  there  is  always  a  natural 
tendency— will  be  materially  facilitated.  In  the 
more  severe  forms  of  paralysis,  in  the  adiilt,  less 
henefit  can  be  expected  from  shampooing,  though 
the  warmth  and  circulation  in  paralysed  limbs 
are  improved  by  its  use.  In  limbs  weakened  by 
the  long-continued  use  of  mechanical  supports 
for  any  surgical  purpose,  shampooing  is  found  to 
he  of  great  service  in  improving  the  muscular 
strength,  and  restoring  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
circuULtion. 

As  employed  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  de- 
cribed  by  Dr.  Playfair  {Lancet,  1881, 1,  p.  857, 
and  II.  p.  991),  shampooihg  appears  to  be  of 
gteat  value  also  in  the  systematic  treatment  of 
nervous  pi^stration  and  hysteria. 

WlLLIAU  ADi.HS. 

SHINGLES  {(Anffulum,  a  girdle). — A  popu- 
lar name  for  hei^es  zoster.    See  Hebfes  ;  aiid 

ZoSTEH, 

SHIVERIITG. ..  ^e  EraoB. 

BHOOK.-S1HON.:  Fr.  Choc;  Ger.  Shah; 
Wiadstupor;  Wundhhreck. 

DEF[NiTioN.-^A  condition  of  sudden  depression 
of  the  vhole  of  the  fiinctions  of  the  body,'  due  to 
powerful  impressions  upoi»  the  system  by  physical 
injury  or  mental  emotion.  Its  more  obvious 
napifestations'a're  signs  of  lowered  activity  of 
the  cardiac,  respiratory,  and  sensorial  functidns; 
«nd  reduction  of  the  surface  temperature.  . 

&ESEEAL,  DBBCKrpTiON.— If  a  person  be  nnfx- 
PMtedly  subjected  to  the  influence  of  ejctreme 
tenor,  it  a  large  bone  or  joint  be  shattered,  or  an 
important  yiscus  injured,  the  entire  system  re- 
ceifes  a  profound  impression,  and  its  functional 
activity  is  more  or  less:  stunned.  The  whole 
tody  appears  to  sympathise  with  the  injury  in- 
fcctedon  one.of  its  parts ;  the  patient  is  prostrated 
"y  an  indescribable  sense  of  bodily  anguish  and 
oppression;  he  Ws  sick  and  faint;  is  seized  with 
tomor;tott<"rs  or  falls;  the  surface  becomes  pale, 
wld,  and  covered  with  sweat ;  the  expression  of 
countenance  is  vacant,  yet  anxious;  and  the 
fespiratiou  and  circulation  are  weak  and  ir^ 
regular. 

Shock  varies  m,  degree,  from  the  most  trifling 
Mount,  which  rapidly  disappears,  to  that  pro- 
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ducing  instantaneous  death,  as  in  the  case  of 
lightning  stroke,  or  of  a  severe  blow  on  the  epi- 
gastrium. 

The  intensity  of  shook  depends  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injury  producing  it:  on  the' co- 
existence of  internal  or  external  haemorrhage ; 
and  also  upon  the  age,  habits,  temperunient,  and 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  indfvidual,  and  his  mental 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  ii^'ury.  Direct 
violence  applied  tu  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  pro- 
duces shock  in  the  most  intense  form,  but  in  such 
cases,  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  tlii^  article, 
the  symptoms  due  to  the  local  lesion  predominate, 
and  are  of  course  the  more  important. 

Shock  is  usually  immediate  in  its,  eifects,  but 
sometimes  these  may  be  for  a  time  deferred  by 
intense  mental  preoccupation  or  excitement. 
'  Nature,'  as  Hum  er  said, '  does  not  feel  the  in- 
jury,' The  soldier  during  the  excitement  of 
battle  may  be  unconscious  for  a  time  of  the 
severity  of  his  wound,  but  presently  he  is  re- 
called to  a  sense  of  danger,  and  the  depression 
which  ensues  will  be  increased  in  proportion,  to 
the  previous  excitement. 

^TiotoQT. — Intense  mental  impressions,  such 
as  extreme  terror,  or  apprehension  of  death  or 
mutilation,  are  capable  of  producing  shock  in 
persons  of  excitable  nervous  temperamen^.  Some 
individuals  are  &b  readily  affected,  that  A  certain 
degiree  of  shock  may  be  induced  by  the  most 
trifling  lesion,  or  even  by  the  sight  of  an  injury 
inflicted  upon  another,  . 

It  may  be  stated  generally,  however,  that 
whatever  is  calculated  to  produce  psychical  de- 
pression, will  aggravate  the  shock  induced  by 
other  causes.  Wounds,  for  instance,  inflicted  on 
the  soldiers  of  a  beaten  army,  or  on  those  in  a 
closely  besieged  town,  are  often  followed  by 
greater  shock  than  are  wounds  of  a  similar 
severity  occurring  under  different  circumstances. 

Injury  is  the  chief  cause  of  shock.  As  a  rule 
the  more  extensive  the  injury,  the  nearer  it  is 
to  the  centre,  and  the  more  it  assumes  a  crushing 
character,  the  greater  will  prove  the  amount  of 
shock.  The  crushing  of  a  finger  or  bruising  of  a 
testicle  often  occasions  severe  shock;  so  also  do 
extensive  bums  and  scalds.  Intense  pain,  without 
serious :  organic  lesion,  is  capable  of  producing 
shock,  as  may  be  witnessed  during  the  passage  of 
A  gall-stonei  thrppgh  the  duct,,  orpf  a  cfilculus 
through  the  ureter. 

Loss  of  blood  associated  with  the  injury 
greatly  augments  the  degriee  of  shock ;  and  it  may 
be  impossible  to  separate  the  symptoms  due  to 
the  more  direct  physical  impression  from  those 
(jaused  by  the  hsemorrhage.  Shock  is,  however, 
independent  of  the  presence  both  of  pain  and  of 
haemorrhage.  During  theioperation  of  castration 
a  patient,  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  in  the  absence  of  haemorrhage,  may  present 
all  the  symptoms  of  profound  shock,  the  moment 
the  cord  is  divided,  After  disarticulation  at  the 
hip  or  shoulder  joints,  and  in  oth^r  great  opera- 
tions, the  patient  may'  pr^ent  features  of  shock, 
altogether  independently  of  [either  pain  or  loss 
of  blood.  Ovariotomy,  especially  tlie  opening,  of 
the  abdomen,  is  said  to  be  occasionally  attended 
by  shock;  but  it  does  not  occur  after  ovariotomy, 
except  when  the  operation  is  severe  ,and  pro- 
tracted, or  associated  with  hsemorrhage. 
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The  frequency  of  shock  after  operation  has 
diminished  since  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics, 
but  chloroform  itself  may  occasion  some  of  its 
symptoms;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
fatal  accidents  during  chloroform-administra- 
tion may  be  due  to  the  coJnbined  depressing 
influences  of  the  shock  and  the  anaesthetic. 

Injuries  extensively  involving  the  bones  and 
joints  are  prone  to  induce  shock. '  The  tempera- 
ture has  been  observed  in  some  instances  to  fall 
during  the  sawing  of  the  bone  in  amputation. 

Railway  accidents,  happening  as  they  do  very 
suddenly,  and  occasioning  great  alarm;  acute 
peritonitis  caused  by  the  escape  of  irritating  sub- 
stances into  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  in  perfora- 
tion in  typboid  fever;  the  strangulation  of  a 
hernia;  or  a  sudden  and  severe  inttissusception, 
may  each  and  aU  be  attended  by  symptoms  of 
shock  in  a  more  or  less  intense  degree.' 

Pathology. — It  is  still  difficult  to  explain  the 
moiius  operandi  by  -which  any'kind  of  physical 
injury,  of  sufficient  severity,  implicating  any  por- 
tion of  the  body,  may  produce  the  set  of  pheno- 
mena known  as  shock.  The  story  told  by  the 
symptoms  is  one  of  depression  of  the  whole  vital 
functions,  associated  with  all  the  evidences  of  a 
diminished  circulation  of  blood  in  those  portions 
of  the  periphery  which  -we  can  examine  during 
life.  The  integument  is  blanched  and  shrunken ; 
the  pulse  is  thready  or  imperceptible ;  the  veins 
are  collapsed ;  and  open  wounds,  unless  involv- 
ing large  arterial  trunks,  bleed  slightly  or  cease 
to  bleed;  while  the  lowered  temperature,  as 
registered  in  the  axilla  and  mouth,  marks  a  co- 
incident diminution  of  tissue-metainorphbsis. 
That  the  brain  suffers  from  a  similar  privation 
of  blood  is  indicated  by  the  enfeebled  pulsation 
of  the  carotid  arteries ;  by  the  anaemic  condition 
of  the  retinal  vessels,  as  shown  by  the  ophthal- 
moscope ;  and  by  the  mental  torpor  and  feeble 
irritability,  conjoined  or  separate,  which  consti- 
tute invariable  features  of  the  condition.  How 
far  the  change  is  shared  by  other  organs  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  say,  but,  awaiting  further 
investigatinns,  the  facts  already  known  are  suf- 
ficiently definite  and  constant  to  guide  us  in  the 
direction  of  a  rational  pathologjr. 

The  manifestations  of  inadeqiiate  blood-supply 
to  the  tissues  in  general  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  hsemorrhagic  astheiiia ;  but  no 
haemorrhage  has  taken  place,  and  we  must  seek 
the  blood  which  has  left  the  anaemic  parts  in 
some  other  va'siinlar  territories. 

If  we  make  a'  post-mortem  examination  in  a 
case  where  death  has  forestalled  nature's  effort 
at  reaction,  one  striking  phenomenon  is  revealed, 
namely,  an  enormous  distension  of  the  abdominal 
vessels  governed  by  the  splanchnics.  Into  this 
capacious  set  of  vessels  has  been  diverted  a  great 
mass  of  the  blood  destined  for  other  regions; 
and  being  thus  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
general  circulation,  it  has  produced  a  useless 
congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nutrition  of  the  rest  of  the  system, 
while  the  weakened  heart  contracts  feebly  but 
hastily  upon  the  scanty  supply  which  now  passes 
through  its  cavities.  ' 

Physiologists  have  taught  us  the  probable 
cause  of  this.  Long  since  it  was  demonstrated 
that  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  divided 


depressor  branch  of  the  vagus,  in  the  rabbit, 
produces  an  immediate  lowering  of  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
extremities;  this  effect  coinciding  with,  and  de- 
pending upon,  a  dilatation  of  the  abdominal 
arteries,  and  a  consequent  derivation  of  the  blood- 
flow  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  or  to^ 
wards  the  abdominal  viscera.  If,  however,  the 
splanchnic  nerves  be  cut,  the  reflex  circuit  is 
broken,  and  the  balance  of  the  circulation  becomes 
restored,  or  nearly  so,  although  the  irritation  of 
thedepressor  nerve  be  continued.  The  experiment 
of  Goltz,  of  directly  paralysing  the  splanchnic  of 
a  frog  by  sharply  striking  the  abdomen,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  result  as  is  the  reflex  paralysis 
of  the  same  branches  through  the  depressor 
nerve ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  sevei^e  shock 
caused  in  man  by  a  severe  blow  on  tKe'epigastrium, 
owes  its  origin  to  a  similarly  induced  paralytic 
dilatation  of  the  visceral  arteries.  For  the  pre- 
sent we  may  thus  accept,  as  the  most  plausible 
interpretation  of  the  symptoms  of  shock,  a  sudden 
dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vessels,  attributable 
to  an  inhibitory  .  influence  exerted  upon  the 
splanchnics,  through  the  medium  of  a  special  re- 
flex centre,  which  is  in  more  or  less  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sensorinm,  and  with  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  a  rabbit  is 
narcotized  by  chloral,  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  divided  sciatic  nerve  will  induce  a 
lowering  ,of,  arterial  pressure,  corresponding 
closely  to  that  initiated  by  stimulation  of  the  de- 
pressor branch ;  and  in  all  probability  a  similar 
experiment  upon  any  nerve  containing  afferent 
fibres  would  be  followed  by  the  same  result.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  stimulation  be 
performed  while  the  animal  is  paralysed  by 
curare,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  effect  is  reversed, 
the  vessels  controlled  by  the  splanchnicscontract- 
ing,  and  the  general  arterial  tension  being  con- 
sequently increased.  These  observations  are  in 
the  highest  degree  suggestive,  and  may  hereafter 
form  the  basis  for  a  plan  of  tj^eatment  of  shock, 
that  will  be  a  Ian  Imark  in  surgical  therapeutics. 

Symptojus. — The  symptoms  of  shpck  are  of 
two  kinds — namely,  first,  those  due  to  a  stun- 
ning or  blunting  of  the  vital  powers,  aptly 
styled  Wuiidstupor  by  the  Germans ;  and 
secondly,  those  attributable  to  mental  terror, 
anxiety,  stai  ,  Rgiiatiou—Wundschreck.  These 
may  exist  together,  or  separately,  or  one  may 
pass  into  the  other. 

1 .  Pure  or  torpid  shock,  as  disfiinguished  from  the 
latterform,  which  may  be  terined '  erethitic  shock,' 
is  manifested,  if  only  slight  in  degree,  by  transient 
symptoms.  The  patient  becomes  pale  and  faint ; 
complains  of  nausea;  trembles;  and  experiences 
a  sense  of  oppression,  confusion,  and  anxiety ; 
the  surface  becomes  cold  and  nipist;  beads  of 
sweat  form  on  the  brow ;  and  the  limbs  may  be 
unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
duration  depends  much  on  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity ;  the  symptoms  either  passing  off  in  a  few 
ininntes,  or  lasting  for  an  hour  or  two.  If  the 
shock  be  severe,  the  patient  immediately  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  is  stunned ;  his  senses 
and  consciousness  are  benumbed;  the  counte- 
nance and  the  surface  generally  become  deadly 
pale,  and  are  bathed  with  sweat ;  the  animation 
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jf  the  face  is  replaced  by  a  mingled  expression 
of  torpor  and  anxiety ;  from  time  to  time  mus- 
lular  contractions  and  uneasy  movements  of  the 
jody  may  occur,  but  usually  there  is  an  absence 
of  voluntary  effort ;  the  eyes  are  dull,  vacant, 
and  motionless,  and  the  pupils  are  usually  di- 
lated ;  the  temparature— an  important  index  to 
the  severity  of  the  shock — ranges  from  one  to 
tm)  degrees  or  more  below  the  normal,  and  is 
much  lower  ■when  there  has  been  severe  loss  of 
blood ;  the  respiration  is  remarkably  slow  and 
irregular— faint.'searcely  perceptible,  inspirations 
alternating  with  deep  sighs  ;  and  the  pvdse  may 
be  almost  or  quite  imperceptible  at  the  wrist, 
very  weak,  insufficient,  and  very  rapid.  The 
patient  is  conscious,  but  he  sees  and  acts  as 
through  a  mist,  and  cannot  realise  his  position ; 
urgently  questioned,  he  replies  Jowly  and  with 
evident  effort ;  his  voice  is  weak  and  hoarse ;  he 
may  complain  of  coldness  and  numbness  of  his 
limbs,  but  appears  scarcely  sensible  of  pain. 
There  may  be  nausea,  and  even  vomiting ;  and 
relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  with  involuntary  dis- 
oharge  of  faeces,  is  occasionally  observed. 

The  fall  of  temperature  in  shock,  excluding 
cases  of  injury  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord — 
where  it  is  greatest  of  all — is  proportionately 
greater,  other  things  being  alike,  in  injuries 
extensively  involving  bones  and  joints,  in  bums 
and  scaldit,  and  in  the  cases  wbere  there  has 
been  considerable  loss  of  blood.  It  is  greater  in 
amount  in  men  of  forty  than  in  those  of  twenty. 
During  ihe  War  ot  the  Commune  a  number  of  ob- 
servations were  taken,  and  the  average  tempera- 
tore  varied  from  96  5  lo  975°,  the  lowest  tem- 
perature observed  being  93'5°.  The  fall  was 
greater  after  shell-  than  bullet-wounds;  and 
amongst  the  insurgents  than  in  the  regular 
troops. 

2.  In  tilt  shocl:  with  excitement — restless  or  ere- 
tUtic  ehocle— symptoms  of  anxiety  and  restless- 
ness predominate.  This  form  is  often  witnessed 
in  association  with  previous  haemorrhage,  or 
when  there  is  great  pain,  as  in  crushing  injuries 
of  important  parts,  and  in  burns  or  scalds.  '  In- 
dividual idiosyncrasy,  however,  has  an  important 
influence  upon  the  condition.  '  The  ordinary 
symptoms  of  shock,  such  as  pallor,  cold  surface, 
frequent  pulse,  and  feeble  respiration  are  present. 
The  patient  in  addition  betrays  a  marked  and 
unceasing  restlessness,  tossing  about  in  bed,  and 
throwing  his  arms  and  head  from  side  to  side  ; 
his  consciousness  is  but  little  impaired,  yet  he 
pays  no  heed  to  questions ;  nothing  seems  to  com- 
fort or  quiet  him ;  he  appears  as  if  overwhelmed 
bysome  indescribable  anxiety  and  oppression,  of 
which  he  vainly  struggles  to  rid  himself.  Vomit- 
ing and  painlul  eructations  are  usually  present 
IB  such  cases.  There  is  often  considerable  tremor, 
and  sometinies  the  case  will  pass  into  well- 
marked  delirium  tremens.  The  torpid  may  pass 
into  the  erethitic  form  of  shock  ;  or  shook  with 
excitement  may  lapse  into  a  torpid  condition, 
which  is  always  a  change  of  bad  omen. 

IlUBATioK.— ^hock,  unless  it  be  the  result  of 
lenous  or  fatal  injury,  is  generally  recovered 
from  Speedily  and  completely.  It  may  be  quite 
gone  in  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour;  or  it 
"*y  continue  five  or  six  hours,  or  longer,  akd' 
then  pass  away.    The  erethitic  or  restless  form 


of  shock  does  not  continue  so  long  as  the  torjiid. 
The  less  important  the  vital  lesion ;  the  less  it 
has  been  complicated  with  loss  of  blood ;  the 
greater  the  power  of  the  individual;  the  less 
his  nervous  susceptibility  ;  and,  finally,  the  more 
efficient  the  treatment,  the  shorter  will  prove  the 
duration  of  the  shock. 

TEEMI^.'ATIONS. — Eecovery  or  reaction  takes 
place  readily  from  the  milder  forms  of  shock, 
especially  when  aided  by  suitable  treatment. 
From  the  more  severe,  it  is  more  difficult  and 
protracted ;  or  the  case  may  end  more  or  less 
rapidly  in  fatal  collapse.  When  the  reaction 
proceeds  favourably,  the  pulse  becomes  stronger 
and  fuller,  the  respiration  deeper,  and  the  bodily 
warmth  returns.  The  mind  appears  to  awaken 
to  the  exercise  of  its  faculties,  to  shake  off  its 
oppression,  and  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
previous  iiyury,  and  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances ;  and  both  the  mental  and  physical  equi- 
librium are  by  degrees  restored.  Vomiting  is 
often  an  early  symptom  of  recovery. 

The  reaction  is  not  always  steady.  Fluctu- 
ations may  occur;  and  relapses  after  an  im- 
provement often  occur  once  or  twice,  each  time, 
however,  with  diminished  severity. 

When  the  torpid  form  of  shock  passes  into 
the  erethitic,  the  condition  becomes  one  termed 
'  prostration  with  excitement ' ;  the  respiration  is 
hurried,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  face  flushed.  There 
are  great  thirst,  headache,  and  scanty  urine,  with 
restlessness,  tremor,  incoherence  or  delirium,  and 
sleeplessness;  and  death  from  exhaustion  fre- 
quently follows,  preceded  by  a  haggard,  wild 
expression  of  face,  a  pulse  that  cannot  be  counted, 
subsultus,  and  hiccough. 

After  severe  shock  symptoms  of  excessive  re- 
action are  not  uncommon  ;  and  their  gravity  will 
vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  previous  shock. 

Complications  and  Sequelzb. — The  compli- 
cations which  may  arise  are  those  due  chiefly  to 
loss  of  blood,  or  peculiar  to  the  form  of  injury 
received.  From  ordinary  uncomplicated  sihock 
recovery  is  usually  perfect,  but  occasionally,  es- 
pecially after  railway  shock,  permanent  deterior- 
ation of  health  follows,  or  some  impairment  of  a 
special  senso  ;  or  the  mental  vigour  or  temper  of 
the  individual  may  be  changed  for  the  worse. 
In  these  cases  organic  changes  in  the  nerve- 
centres  have  probably  supervened.  In  drunkards 
the  shock  of  injury  very  often  terminates  in  or- 
dinary delirium  tremens. 

Pre-existing  organic  disease,  especially  of  the 
heart  or  kidneys,  renders  persons  more  suscep- 
tible of  the  effects  of  shock,  and  shock  more 
dangerous  and  severe. 

Diagnosis. — The  phenomena  of  shock  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  concussion  and  of 
syncope.  ConouFsion  is  usually  distinguished 
from  shock  by  the  predominance  of  intellectual 
disturbance  over  the  circulatory  symptoms ;  and 
syncope  is  in  most  cases  marked  by  its  more 
tran^tory  duration,  and  by  its  origin  in  loss  of 
blood,  or  in  other  of  the  well-known  causes  of  the 
condition.  Shock,  however,  may  co-exist  with 
either  concussion  or  syncope. 

Prognosis. — This  mainly  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
power  of  the  individual.  Otherwise,  the  longer 
the  shock  endures,  the  feebler  the  manifestations 
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of  life,  and  more  especially  the  lower  the  tem- 
perature falls,  the  morfl  unfavourable  becomes 
the  prognosis.  A  fall  of  tbmperature  below  96° 
nearly  always  presages  a  fatal  issue.  It  is  a 
Tery  unfavourable  sign  when  no  rise  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place  in  four  or  bight  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  injury.  Extreme  feebleness  of  pulse 
and  respiration,  marked  tremor,  profuse  cold 
sweat,  singultus,  a  feeling  of  impending  dissolu- 
tion, and  involuntary  evacuations,  all  indicate 
gravity  of  the  case. 

Tbkatmbnt.  —  i;he  objects  of  treatment  in 
shock  are  to  sustain  the  lessened  vitality,  but 
not  to  over-stimulate  it ;  and  to  moderate  subse- 
quent reaction  when  it  is  excessive. 

To  apply  external  warmth  is  the  first  and 
plainest  indication,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  ap- 
peals to  the  misdirected  circulation.  Hot  water 
bottles  and  hot  blankets  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremities ;  hot  turpentine  epitherbs  and  sina- 
pisms to  the  precordia ;  and  turpentine  may  be 
rubbed  along  the  spine  with  advantage.  If  the 
patient  Oiinnot  swallow,  an  alcoholic  stimulant 
may  be  injected  into  the  rectum;  and  ammonia 
may  be  inhaled,  or  subcutBneously  injected.  Slap- 
ping the  hands  and  feet  promotes  recovery  in 
some  cases,  but  thismeasure  is  inefficacious  in 
cases  of  severe  injury,  or  those  accompanied  by 
great  loss  of  blood. 

In  profound  shock,  unaccompanied  by  loss  of 
blood,  the  breathing  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  failure  guarded  against  by  artificial  respira- 
tion. The  phrenic  nerve  may  be  usefully  stimu- 
lated by  electrodes  placed  along  its  course  in  the 
neck,  and  in  the  epigastrium.  If  the  external 
jugular  vein  be  gorged  with  blood,  it  may  prove 
advantageous  to  open  it,  and  thus  relieve  the 
stagnation  of  the  venous  circulation.  Where 
shock  has  been  accompanied  by  severe  haemor- 
rhage, transfusion  in  extreme  cases  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  As  soon  as  practicable,  nourishment 
must  be  administered,  as  well  as  stimulants. 
Tincture  of  belladonna  has  been  given  in  half- 
drachm  doses  every  hour  in  some  cases,  with 
the  view  of  stimulating  the  cardiac  action,  and 
helping  to  contract  the  paralysed  arterioles. 
The  use  of  calabar  bean  has  been  recommeoded, 
on  account  of  its  power  to  diminish  the  venous 
accumulation  in  the  abdomen,  by  causing  con- 
traction of  the  veins. 

If  shock  be  associated  with  excitement,  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  want  of  power, 
the  patient  always  requires  support;  and  opium, 
or,  when  this  drug  is  not  desirable,  henbane  or 
chloral,  may  often  be  given  with  advantage. 
An  ice-coil  to  the  head  allays  excitement  and 
promotes  sleep.  In  the  torpid  form  of  shock 
narcotics  are  inadmissible.  Should  inflammatory 
reaction  tnke  place,  a  regulated-  diet,  rest  to 
mind  and  body,  a  gentle  mercurial  purge,  when 
the  secretions  are  deranged,  and  in  young  ple- 
thoric subjects  the  cautious  administration  of 
antimooy,  ur  a  local  blood-letting,  are  the  chief 
means  to  be  adopted.  Throughout  the  treat- 
ment caution  should  always  be  exercised  not  to 
strain  the  action  of  remedies  too  far. 

The  question  of  operation  in  shock  may  oc- 
casionally be  difficult  to  solve.  As  a  rule  a  pa- 
tient suffering  from  severe  shock  should  never 
be  operated  upon ;  unless,  indeed,  bleeding  be 
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going  on,  or  the  arteries  and  nerves  are  much 
exposed  and  lacerated  from  the  violence  of  the 
injiiry.  When  an  operation  appears  to  be  com- 
pulsoi^  no  anaesthetic  is  required.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  await  partial  reaction  whenever  it  i( 
possible  to  do  so. 

WiixiAM  Mao  Coemac. 

SHOBTNESS    OF    BBBATH.     See  Bb- 

spiRATioN,  Disorders  of. 

SHOBT-SIQHTEDNES3.  See  Myopia  ; 
and  Vision,  Disbrders  of. 

SIAIiAQOGHES  {(rU\oii,  saliva,  and  &y(i>, 
I  move). — .SiNON  ;•  Fr.  Sialagoguea;  Ger.  Speichel- 
treihende  Mitteln. 

Definition. — Bemedies  which  increase  the  se- 
cretion of  saliva, 

Enumbkation. — The  principal  sialagogues  are 
Dilute  Acids,  Ether,  Ginger,  Rhubarb,  Horse- 
radish, Iodide  of  Potassium  and  other  iodides, 
Jaborandi,  Mezereon,  Mercury  and  its  salts, 
Mustard,  Tobacco,  Physostigma,  Pyrethrum,  and 
Pebbles. 

Action. — There  are  two  essential  factors  in 
the  secretion  of  saliva ;  the  first  is  the  activity 
of  the  secreting  cells  in  the  gland,  the  second  is 
a  sufficient  supply  of  nutritive  material  to  them, 
from  which  they  may  form  a  secretion.  This 
nutritive  material,  though  it  may  be  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  lymph-spaces  around  the  cells, 
must  be  ultimately  supplied  by  the  blood  circu- 
lating through  the  glands.  Usually,  therefore, 
when  the  gland  is  in  action,  the  supply  of  blood 
is  greatly  increased,  the  arteries  diluting,  and 
the  blood  flowing  rapidly  through  them.  Some 
drugs,  such  as  physostigma,  will  stimulate  the 
secreting  cells,  while  they  contract  the  blood- 
vessels ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  although 
the  eecreiion  may  begin  actively,  it  soon  comes 
to  a  standstill  from  want  of  material.  The  se- 
creting cells  may  be  excited  to  activity,  by  sub- 
stances which  stimulate  the  nervous  structures 
within  the  gland  itself,,  as,  ,for  example,  calabai 
bean  (physostigma) ;  by:stimuli  proceeding  di- 
rectly from  the  encephalon,  as  seen  in  salivation 
occurring  from  the  mere  idea'  of  savoury  food ; 
and  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  mouth  and,  exciting 
the  gland  reflexly.  Nausea  is  almost  alwayi 
accompaniedfby  Si'vlivation,  and  substances  which 
cause  nausea  almost  invariably  cause  salivation, 
the  irritation  of  the  stomach  causing  reflex  sali- 
vary secretion.  The  stimulus  here  passes  up 
the  afferent  nerves  to  the  medulla,  and,  travels 
down  the  efferent  nerve  to  the  gland, 

Sialagogues  are  divided,  according  to  their 
mode,  of  action,  into  two  classes  (l)^o^ca^or 
direct;  and  (2)  specijio,  remote,  or  indirect  siala 
gogues.^  The  names  direct,  and  indirect  are  com- 
plete misnomer.",  just  as  they  are  in  the  case  ol 
emetics,  and  they  ought  to  be  discarded,  inas- 
much as  the  so-called  '  direct '  sialagogues  are 
those  which  do  not  act  directly  on  the  gland, 
but  on  the  mouth;  and  the  'indirect '  are  those 
which  do  act  upon  the-  gland,  affecting  eitiier 
the  nervous  structure  contained  within  it,  or  the 
nerve-centres  directly  connected  with  it. 

The  ,i«pW(??  isialagogues  are  dilute  acids,  ether, 
ginger,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  mezereon,  mustard, 
pebbles,  pyrethrum,  and  tobacco.    The  renwte 
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lialagogues  are  iodide  of  potassium  and  other 
iodides,  jahorandi,  mercury  and  its  salts,  physo- 
itigma,  and  tobacco. 

3)opical  sialagogues  excite  secretion  of  saliva 
teflexly,  tlie  afferent  nerves  being  the  lingual 
imd  buccal  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves.  The  afferent  nerves,  through 
which  nauseants  probably  excite  the  salivary 
jeoretion,  are  the  vagi. 

Of  remote  sialagogues,  iodide  of  potassium 
probably  acts  upon  the  gland-struetures,  but 
upon  which  part  hns  not  yet  been  determined. 
It  may,  however,  also  act  reflexly,  by  stimu- 
lating the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mouth,  as  it 
is  excreted  in  the  saliva,  and  the  taste  of  it  is 
often  persistent.  Mercury  probably  acts  partly 
by  affecting  the  gland-structures,  and  partly  by 
affecting  the  mouth.  Jaborandi,  physostigma,  and 
tobacco  appear  to  affect  the  terminal  branches 
of  tha  secretory  nerves  in  the  glands. 

Uses.— Saliva  is  useful  in  keeping  the  month 
moist,  and  thus  facilitating  mastication,  deglu- 
tition, and  the  movements   of  the   tongue   in 
speaking.    By  moistening  the  fauces  it  also  pre- 
sents or  lessens  thirst.     A  pebble  placed  under 
the  tongue,  or  masticated,  will  keep  up  a  slight 
Sow  of  saliva,  and  may  be  useful  for  these  pur- 
poses.   Where  this  is  insufficient,  dilute  acids 
are  employed  (see  Acins)..   As  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  glands  is  greatly  increased  through  secre- 
tion, eialagngues  have  been  used  as  derivatives, 
to  lessen  inflammation,  congestion,  and  pnin  in 
other  parts  of  the  head,  as  in  tooth-ache,  ear- 
ache, and  inflammation  of  the  ear,  nose,  or  scalp. 
Saliva  has  also,    however,   a   digestive   power 
upon  starch,  and .  increase  of  the  flow  may  be 
advantageous  in  imperfect  digestion  of  this  sub- 
stance.    When  swallowed,  the  saliva  stimu- 
lates the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  increased 
salivary  secretion  therefore  tends  to  aid  gastric 
digestion.    To  attaia  this  object  it  is  best  to 
chew  a  piece  of  ginger  or  of  irhubarb. 

T.  Xaudeb  Betintok. 

BIBBENS.  -T-  This  term,  derived  from  a 
Scotch  word,  signifying  '  kindred,'  is  suggescive 
of  a  disease  prevalent  in  families,  and  presumed 
to  be  a  form  of  chronic  syphilis. 

BIBILANT  BALE,  or  BHOBTCHTTS : 
BIBILUS  (sibihis,  whistling). — A  variety  of 
dry  rMe  or  rhonchus,  of  a  whistling  or  high- 
pitched  musical  character,  usually  produced  in 
the  smaller  divisions  of  the  bronchi.  See  Physi- 
011  ExAMiNATioK ;  and  Ehonchus. 

SICILY. — ^A  warm,  moist,  winter  climate. 
Climate  of  base  of  .ffitna  more  variable  than  N. 
coast  See  CLiMiiB,  Treatment  of  Disease  by ; 
and  PiiEBMO. 

SIOK  HEADACHE. — A  popular  synonym 
for  megrim.    &e  Meqkim. 

_  SICKNESS.— A  common  name  for  vomit- 
'ng.   See  Vomitinq. 

SIGHT,  Disorders  of.  See  Vision,  Dis- 
trter!  of. 

BlflHS  OP  DISEASE.  See  Disease, 
'ymptoma  and  Signs  of:  and  PaisiOAL  Exami- 

•ATloM. 
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SINGULTUS    (Lat.  sobbing,  hiccup).— A 
synonym  for  hiccup.    See  Hiccdp. 

SINUS  (Lat.). — Pathologically,  sinus  means 
a  narrow  track  of  variable  length,  leading  from 
a  chronic  abscess  to  a  free  surface.   See  Abscess. 

SINUSES     CEBEBBAI,,    Diseases    o£ 

See  Meninoes,  Diseases  of, 

St<i 
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Nose,  Diseases  of. 

SIXTH  NEBVE,  Diseases  of.— The  sixth 
nerve,  or  abducens  oculi,  confers  motor  power 
on  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball, 
and  its  morbid  states  of  excessive  or  defective 
function  are  indicated  by  corresponding  spasm  or 
paralysis  of  that  muscle. 

1.  Spasm  of  the  external  rectus. — This 
condition  is  very  rare,  except  as  a  consequence 
of  some  change  in  the  visual  functions  of  the  eye. 
The  external  rectus  may  then  habitually  overact, 
causing  divergent  strabismus.  Permanent  con- 
traction occurs  when  there  is  complete  paralysis 
of  its  antagonist,  the  internal  rectus.  Spasm 
may  occur  from  irritation  of  the  nucleus  or 
fibres  of  the  sixth  nerve,  as  in  meningitis  of 
the  base.  The  symptoms  are  inclination  out- 
ward of  the  affected  eye,  and  consequent  diver- 
gent strabismus.  The  treatment  is  that  of  the 
cause  on  which  it  depends.     See  Steabismds. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  external  rectus. — 
.XxiOLOGX. — The  common  causes  of  this  condition 
are  cold,  acting  possibly  on  ,the  nerve-fibres 
within  the  muscle,  but  more  probably  by  giving 
rise  to  inflammation  around  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  ;  syphilis,  by  causing  growth  on,  or  exuda- 
tion found,  the  nerve,  or  meningeal  thickening ; 
meningitis;  pressure  on  the  nerve  by  aneurism 
or  tumour ;  and  organic  diseases  of  the  pons. 
Transient  or  permanent  paralysis  sometimes 
accompanies  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  (locomotor  ataxy) ;  its  cause  is 
obscure. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  of  the  external  rect^us 
causes  inability  to  move  the  affected  eye  out- 
wards, and  hence  convergent  strabismus,  and 
homonymous  diplopia  when  looking  at  an  object 
on  the  affected  (say  left)  side  of  the  irtiddle 
line,  the  images  becoming  more  distant  as  the 
object  is  moved  to  the  left,  but  parallel,  and  on 
the  same  level,  so  long  as  it  is  on  the  level  of 
the  eye.  When  looking  up  or  down  as  well  as 
out.  the  second  image  slants,  the  two  being 
nearer  together  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  second 
image  the  lower  of  the  two  when  looking  up 
and  out.  On  looking  down  and  out,  the  two 
images  are  nearer  together  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  second  image  is  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  other.  There  is  erroneous 
projection  of  the  field  of  vision. 

DiAaNosis. — Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  ii 
easily  recognised,  except  when  slight  in  degree. 
In  the  latter  case  it  may  often  be  detected  by 
a  careful  search  for  the  diplopia,  or  by  the 
i^eoondary  deviation  of  the  sound  eye  in  the 
same  direction  when  that  eye  is  covered  and  an 
object  fixed  by  means  of  the  weak  muscle.  See 
Stbabismus. 

Pboqitosis.— The  prognosis  is  most  favourable 
when  the  paralysis  is  due  to  cold  or  syphilis :  least 
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favourable  when  due  to  meningitis  or  tumour. 
When  associated  with  ataxy,  it  is  usually  re- 
covered from,  but  a  rnturn  is  common. 

Treatmknt. — When  the  complaint  is  of  rheu- 
matic origin,  the  treatment  should  consist  of  hot 
fomentations  to  the  temple;  counter-irritation 
by  blisters  ;  and  iodide  of  pobissium  and  tonics 
internally.  If  of  syphilitic  origin  iodide  of 
mercury  or  of  potassium  should  of  course  be 
given. 

In  spinal  mischief,  strychnia  and  arsenic  are 
nseful.  In  obstinate  cases,  faradization,  or  the 
interrupted  battery  current,  may  be  Rpplied  to 
the  muscle  through  the  eyelid,  or  to  the  temple 
to  produce  a  reflex  effect.  The  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  muscle  through  the  conjunctiva  is 
too  painful.  W.  E.  Gowees. 

8'KIN,  Siaeasea  of. — Stnon.:  Ft.  Maladies 
de  la  Peau ;  Ger.  Hautkrankheiten. 

Definition. — Cutaneous  diseases  may  be  de- 
fined as  an  aberration  of  the  skin  from  the 
standard  of  health,  evidenced  by  an  alteration  in 
its  appearance,  qualities,  sensibility,  functions, 
and  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  organism. 

CussiFicATiON. — The  ancients  classed  diseases 
of  the  skin  according  to  colour,  roughness  or 
smoothness,  and  bulk.  At  the  present  time  we 
shall  find  no  better  classification  for  all  practical 
purposes  than  — (1)  diseases  of  the  circulation ; 
(2)  of  nutrition  ;  and  (3)  of  aenxibility.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  skin  in  general ;  but  the  compound 
nature  of  the  skin — consisting  as  it  does  of  a 
pigment-organ,  the  rete  mucosum ;  a  horny 
covering,  the  epidermis;  an  apparatus  of  seM- 
parous  and  sudoriparous  glands;  and  a  special 
outgrowth  of  the  derma,  the  hair — requires  an 
expansion  of  this  classification,  so  as  to  include 
specially  the  diseases  of  these  separate  parts. 
Hence  a  very  simple  subdivision  of  diseases 
of  the  skin,  founded  on  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  organ,  would  be,  besides  diseases  of 
the  skin  in  .general — (4)  diseases  of  the  rete 
mucosum;  (6)  diseases  of  the  epidermis;  (6) 
diseases  of  the  glandu/ar  apparatus ;  and  (7) 
diseases  of  the  hair-fcllicles  and  hair. 

1.  Disease,  of  the  Circulation. — Diseases  of 
the  jcutaneous  circulation  are  manifested  by 
hypersemia,  and  principally  by  inflammation; 
and  inflammation,  according  to  its  origin  from 
ordinary  constitutional  causes  or  from  blood- 
poison,  admits  of  a  division  into  common  inflam- 
mation and  specific  inflammation.  Common  in- 
flammation is  represented  by  eczema,  erythema, 
pemphigus  and  anthrax;  and  specific  inflamma- 
tion by  the  exanthemata,  syphilis,  and  elephan- 
tiasis. The  four  examples  of  diseases  of  common 
inflammation  above  mentioned  may  be  taken  as 
types  of  so  many  groups  of  cutaneous  dispase, 
for  example,  eczematous,  erythematous,  phlyc- 
tenous,  and  anthracoid.  The  eczematous  group 
comprises  eczema,  scabies,  lichen,  and  impetigo ; 
the  erythematous  group,  erythema  and  ery- 
sipelas; the  phlyctenoid  group,  miliaria,  pem- 
phigus, and  herpes ;  and  the  anthracoid  group, 
ecthyma,  hordeolum,  furunculus,  and  anthrax. 
In  like  manner,  treating  specific  inflammation 
according  to  the  same  method,  we  have  an  ex- 
anthematous  group,  composed  of  rubeola,  scar- 
latina, and  variola ;  a  syphilous  group  presenting 
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itself  in  the  forms  of  erythema,  papule,  tubercle, 
nicer,  and  gummated  tumour ;  and  an  elephantous 
group,  which  includes  the  macular,  tubercular, 
anaesthetic,  and  mutilating  forms  of  elephan- 
tiasis. 

2.  JDiseases  of  Nutrition. — Diseases  of  nutri- 
tion are  consequent  on  aberration  of  nutritive 
function,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  dystrophy  or 
altered  nutrition,  sometimes  as  atrophy  or  ab- 
sence of  nutrition,  and  sometimes  as  hypertrophy 
or  excessive  growth.  Under  the  head  of  dys- 
trophic affections  are  to  be  included — lepra  or 
psoriasis,  struma  or  scrofula,  lupus,  lymphoma, 
xantho-na,  and  epithelioma ;  under  that  of  atro- 
phic affections — dermatoxerasia,  ichthyosis,  sau- 
riosis, strise  atrophicie,  morphoea,  and  scleriasis  ; 
and  under  the  head  of  hypertrophic  affections — 
spilus,  verruca,  cornu,  clavus,  angeioma,  fibroma 
general  and  partial,  and  mycosis ;  general  fibroma 
including  spargosis  or  elephantiasis  Arabum;  and 
partial  fibroma,  molluscum,  and  cheloma. 

3.  Diseases  of  Sensibility. — Diseases  of  in- 
nervation comprehend  pruritus,  prurigo,  derma- 
talgia,  neuroma,  which  are  examples  of  dyg- 
sesthesia ;  with  hypereesthesia  and  anaesthesia. 

4.  Diseases  of  Pigmentatiov. — Disease  of  the 
rete  mucosum,  the  seat  of  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  constituting  chromatopathia  and  a  group  of 
chromatopathic  afl^ections,  has  its  principal  seat 
in  the  rete  mucosum,  and  is  manifested  by  excess 
of  pigment,  terined  melasma  or  melanopathia ; 
deficiency  of  pigment,  termed  achroma  or  leuco- 
patbia ;  and  aberrations  from  the  normal  standard 
of  colour,  as  in  xanthochroia  or  excess  of  yellow, 
and  cyanopathia,  or  the  presence  of  blue  pigment 
in  the  skin.  To  this  group  must  also  be  added 
the  leaden  or  slate-coloured  hue  of  the  integument, 
produced  by  the  chemical  operation  of  nitrate  of 
silver  on  the  superficial  portion  of  the  corium, 
named  melasma  tinctum  and  argyrla. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Epidermis  and  Nails. — 
Diseases  of  the  epidermis  and  nails  constitute  an 
epidermic  and  onychopathic  group  of  affections 
of  the  skin,  the  former  of  these  being  remarkable 
for  the  presence  of  a  phytiform  gi-owth  within 
its  structure,  as  in  tinea  or  ringworm,  and  favus — 
the  so-called  nosophyta ;  and  the  latter  embrac- 
ing all  the  varieties  of  disease  of  form,  texture, 
colour,  and  bulk  of  the  nails. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Cutaneous  Glands. — Diseases 
of  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  their  functions 
constitute  a  group  of  steatopathio  affections, 
and  another  of  idrotopathio  affections.  Of  these, 
the  former  includes  steatorrhcea  or  excessive 
secretion,  comedones  or  impacted  secretion,  mol- 
luscum contagiosum  aeu  adenosum  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  sebiparous  glands,  encysted  tu- 
mours resulting  from  dilatation  of  the  follicles 
with  sebaceous  secretion,  and  sebaceous  horns 
consequent  on  the  desiccation  of  inspissated 
sebaceous  matter,  exuded  through  an  aperture 
of  the  cyst.  The  idrotopathio  affections  compre- 
hend excess,  deficiency,  and  alteration  of  cuta- 
neous perspiration,  represented  by  the  terms 
hyperidrosis,  anidrosis,  osmidrosis  or  foetid  per- 
spiration, chromidrosis  or  coloured  perspiration, 
hsemidrosis  or  sanguineous  sweat,  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sweat-glands. 

7.  Diseases  pf  the  Hairs  and  Hair-faUiala. — 
Diseases  of  the  hair-follicles  and  hair  are  !«• 
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nresentcd  bj  affections  of  the  hair-follicles 
ptoper,  for  example,  folliculitis,  acne,  gntta 
rosacea,  sycosis,  and  favus ;  and  by  special  affec- 
tions of  the  hair,  comprehending  alteration  of 
qunntity,  colour,  and  structure. 

^ETiOLoai. — The  aetiology  of  cutaneous  diseases 
embraces  most  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
disease  of  other  organs  of  the  body;  the  only 
Epecial  characteristic  of  the  skin  being  its  peri- 
pheral distribution,  and  its  consequent  exposure 
to  friction  and  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
Like  other  organs  it  is  dependent  for  its  health 
upon  healthy  nutrition  and  innervation.  When 
nulJtition  is  defective  in  infancy  and  youth,  the 
sUn  loses  its  powers  of  resistance ;  it  becomes 
abnormnlly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  irritants 
flam  within  and  from  without;  and  it  is  conse- 
quently prone  to  eczema,  lichen,  struma,  and  acne. 
Hence  derangements  of  digestion  and  cutting  of 
teeth  are  common  causes  of  eczema  in  infants ; 
stmma  is  often  developed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth ;  and  acne 
accompanies  the  active  development  of  the  hair 
stand  after  puberty.  Thus,  in  considering  the 
xtlology  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  we  may  take 
as  a  starting-point  a  weak  organ,  whatever  the 
causes  of  that  weakness  of  organ  may  have  been, 
and  then  endeavour  to  discover  the  agency  of 
the  nxciting  cause.  A  weakly  parent  may  become 
the  mother  of  an  ill-nourished  infant,  or  may  be 
unable  to  supply  it  with  congenial  food ;  a  weak 
and  sensitive  skin  follows;  and  then  a  variety  of 
excitants,  operating  on  a  skiu  so  predisposed,  may 
give  rise  to  an  eczema.  Or,  if  in  place  of  a  weakly 
parent  we  assume  a  faulty  digestive  apparatus, 
the  skin  may  equally  be  the  sufferer,  and  then 
an  accidental  malassimilation  will  become  an 
exciting  cau^e  of  eczema,  erythema,  or  urticaria, 
la  like  manner  an  external  irritant,  such  as 
friction,  may  promote  the  development  of  an 
eczema.  The  cause  may,  however,  be  in  itself  so 
potent  as  to  develop  an  exanthem  in  an  other- 
wise healthy  skin,  as  in  the  exanthematous 
fevers. 

Bisturbances  of  innervation  may  be  associated 
with  discolouration  of  the  skin,  as  in  Addison's 
disease;  or  with  eruptions,  such  as  herpes. 

Next  tomakssimilation  and  specific  poisons  as 
causes  of  cutaneous  disease,  defective  nutrition 
is  evinced  in  ichthyosis,  achroma,  alopecia,  and 
lupus  erythematosus ;  and  aberration  of  nutrition 
in  struma,  lupus,  lepra  vulgari8,and  in  the  various 
forms  of  hypertrophy,  general  and  partial. 

Poisonous  articles  of  food  may  produce  skin- 
etuptions.  Thus  urticaria  follows  the  use  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fish,  more  especially  mussels,  or 
of  other  indigestible  substances.  Certain  'drugs, 
too,  have  a  specific  action  on  the  skin,  givinj; 
rise  to  various  forms  of  rash ;  for  example,  the 
salts  of  iodine  and  bromine,  cubebs,  copaiba,  and 
quinine.  Borax  has  recently  ^'een  said  by  Dr. 
^wets  to  produce  psoriasis  (fianeet,  1881,  vol. 

As  a  summary  of  the  aetiology  of  cutaneous 
diseases,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  product  of 
» feeble  organ,  induced  by  debility  or  derange- 
ment of  constitution  ;  and  the  therapeutical 
corollary  will  follow — ^restore  power  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  organ  will  recover,  and  the  disease 
'*iU  cease. 


Symptoms. — The  semeiology  or  symptomato- 
logy of  cutaneous  diseases  is  principally  mani- 
fested by  alteration  of  the  colour,  texture,  and 
8ensibillt7  of  the  skin.  Change  of  colour  may 
proceed  from  abnormal  circulation,  giving  rise_ to 
various  tints  of  red,  ranging  from  soHrlet  to  livid ; 
or  from  aberrations  of  pigment.  Change  of  tex- 
ture is  evinced  by  abnormal  hardness  or  softness, 
thickness  or  thinness,  roughness  or  smoothness, 
swelling  or  prominence,  or  solution  of  continuity 
in  the  form  of  cracks  or  ulcers. 

Colour. — (a)  The  brighter  tints  of  redness  pro- 
ceed from  active  hyperiemia,  while  the  duller,  the 
purple,  and  the  livid  are  the  consequence  of  pas- 
sive hypersemia.  The  brightest  of  the  hues  of  red- 
ness are  met  with  in  erythema,  urticaria,  eczema, 
and  scarlatina;  the  tint  of  roseola,  rubeola,  and 
the  syphilodermata  trenches  on  the  purple ;  while 
the  hipersemia  resulting  from  venous  congestion 
is  livid  and  almost  black,  as  we  see  evinced  in 
morbus  ctsnUeits,  in  chilblain,  and  in  anthrax. 
Angeiectasia  and  neevi  are  scarlet,  crimson,  purple 
or  livid,  in  correspondence  with  the  activity  of 
raroulation  through  their  blood-vessels  ;  and 
effusions  of  blood  into  the  cutaneous  tissues,  as  in 
purpura  and  ecchymosis,  range  between  crimson 
and  black.  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  between 
a  redness  which  is  transient  and  one  which  is 
permanent;  between  that  which  maybe  regarded 
as  a  pathological  blush,  such  as  erythema  and 
urticaria,  that  which  indicates  a  superficial  in- 
flammation, as  in  the  case  of  eczema  and  erysipe- 
las, or  a  deeper  inflammation,  as  in  the  instance 
of  furunculus  and  anthrax ;  and  in  the  case  of 
permanent  redness,  a  state  of  angeiectasia  or  a 
vascular  naevus. 

(A)  Changes  of  colour  from  aberration  of  pig- 
mentation  are  commonly  restricted  to  the  rete 
mucosum,  and  range  in  hue  from  the  whiteness 
of  achroma,  through  the  yellow  and  brown  stains 
of  lentigo  and  chloasma,  to  the  deepest  black  of 
melasma.  Altered  pigmentation  is  also  met  with 
in  the  tissue  of  the  corium ;  as  in  the  yellow 
tints  of  xanthoma,  the  black  deposits  of  melasma, 
the  chemical  stain  of  oxide  of  silver,  and  the 
mechanical  colouration  of  tattoo. 

Texture. — Alterations  of  texture  of  the  skin 
are  discoverable  by  the  touch  as  well  as  by  the 
eye.  Infiltration  of  the  cutaneous  tissues  commu- 
nicates to  the  hand  a,  feeling  of  density  and 
thickness;  this  may  always  be  observed  in  eczema, 
where  it  gives  rise  to  slight  swelling,  but  is  most 
conspicuous  in  erysipelas,  and  in  the  tumescent 
forms  of  erythema.  Similar  infiltration,  together 
with  hypersemia  and  hypertrophy,  produces  the 
various  forms  of  pimples,  tubercles,  and  tumours 
of  the  substance  of  the  skin.  We  must,  however, 
except  from  this  cause  the  tubercles  of  urticaria, 
which  are  consequent  on  muscular  contractility; 
and  those  of  chronic  syphilis,  elephantiasis,  lupus, 
lymphadenoma,  and  epithelioma,  which  are  due 
to  the  furmaticn  of  a  new  tissue.  In  chronic 
eczema,  in  the  lepra  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  dif- 
fused lichen  planus,  the  skin  is  sometimes  found 
as  hard  and  dense  as  leather,  from  infiltration ; 
and  in  this  state  it  not  infrequently  cracks  and 
breaks,  so  as  to  produce  chaps  or  rhagades.  The 
skin  is  apt  to  be  roughened  in  chronic  eczema 
by  hypertrophy  and  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis, 
and  most  conspicuously  so  in  lepra  vulgaris; 
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while  a  stat«  of  congenital  roughness  of  the  skin 
is  pathognomonic  of  xeroderma  and  ichthyosis. 
In  alopecia  universalis  the  skin  is  morbidly  soft 
and  smooth  ;  and  it  is  likewise  smooth  and  thin, 
from  defect  of  nutrition,  in  alopecia  areata.  The 
texture  of  the  skin  is  also  rendered  abnormal  by 
the  prominence  of  the  follicles  of  the  skin  in  the 
form  of  papulse,  as  in  a  cutis  anserina  resulting 
from  vascular  congestion  and  infiltration  instead 
of  from  muscular  spasm ;  by  the  production  of 
vesicles  and  sero-pustules,  the  consequence  of 
exudation ;  by  surface  exudation  giving  rise  to 
crusts  of  various  thickness — all  of  these  states 
being  common  to  eczema;  by- the  hypertrophic 
lamina  of  epidermis  generated  by  the  congested 
blotches  of  lepra  vulgaris  ;  and  by  the  ulcers  of 
lupus,  syphilis,  and  elephantiasis.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  discriminate  between  variation 
of  texture  due  to  alteration  of  the  skin  in  its 
whole  or  in  its  parts.  Thickness  and  condensa- 
tion may  proceed  from  infiltration  solely,  from 
infiltration  with  active  hypersemia,  from  infiltra^ 
tion  with  hypertrophy,  or  from  the  development 
of  a  new  and  abdormal  tissue ;  it  may  be  re- 
stricted to  the  derma  proper,  or  it  may  spread  to 
the  subcutaneous  tissues ;  or  the  alteration  may 
be  one  involving  separately  the  papillae,  the 
glands,  or  the  fibrous  or  other  tissues  of  the 
corium. 

Sensibility. — Altered  sensibility  may  present 
itself  as  an  excess  or  defect  of  sensibility,  itching, 
tingling,  pricking,  heat,  chill,  or  actual  pain. 

Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases is  governed  primarily  by  the  physiognomy 
of  the  affection,  aided  by  corroborative  evidence 
supplied  by  the  history,  constitution,  age,  dura- 
tion, cause,  regional  distribution,  symptoihs,  &c. ; 
in  a  word,  by  all  the  information  which  patho- 
logy and  experience  have  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject. 

Fkoonosis. — The  prognosis  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases is  in  general  favourable.  They  are  vexatious 
to  the  patient,  sometimes  on  account  of  their  ugli- 
ness, at  other  times  iiova  the  teasing  itching,  or 
even  pain,  by  which  they  are  accompanied;  but 
they  are  rarely  fatal.  Indeed  their  grarity  is 
regulated  by  their  cause,  and  by  the  constitution 
of  the  patient,  rather  than  by  their  own  intrinsic 
qualities.  The  most  univerBal  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, eczema,  originates  in  malasstitiilation ;'  and 
its  cure  or  persistency  will  depend  on  our  powers 
of  restoring  assimilation  to  a  healthy  standard, 
and  this  again  will  be  governed  by  the  cirenm- 
stances  and  position  in  life  of  the  patient.  Ery- 
thema, and  especially  urticaria,  are  due  to  a  state 
of  constitution,  and  in  themselves  are  simply  a 
symptom  of  constitutional  disorder.  Sufferers 
from  pemphigus  sometimes  die,  because  pem- 
phigus is  often  a  symptom  of  asthenia  and  ca- 
chexia ;  and  anthrax,  which  occasionally  kills  by 
pain  alone,  is,  in  gtneral,  only  fatal  &om  con- 
SLitutional  complication.  In  specific  infiaiiima- 
tion  of  the  skin  the  prognosis  turns  upon  the 
curability  of  the  major  disorder— of  the  rubeola, 
the  scarlatina,  the  variola,  the  syphilis,  or  the 
elephantiasis ;  and  these  are  all  curable,  saving 
accidental  complications,  except  elephantiasis, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  an  incurable  disease. 
In  the  dystrophic  affections —  the  Greek  lepra, 
struma,  and  epithehoma,  medicine  is  placed  at 
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the  mercy  of  a  feeble  constitution ;  and  although 
we  may  do  much  to  improve,  we  cannot  profess 
to  cure.  The  same  may  he  said,  for  the  rest  of 
the  nutritive  affections;  we  can  cure  some,  such 
as  ichthyosis,  but  we  must  fail  signally  in  our 
attempts  to  cure  others,  because  we  possess  no 
direct  means  of  renovating  a  faulty  constitution, 
or  of  giving  strengtQ  and  energy  to  a  feeble 
organ,  and  thus  restoring  its  normal  function. 
The  neuropathic  affections,  again,  present  to  us 
the  problem  of  cure  of  a  disordered  nervous 
system;  if  that  disorder  be  simply  functional  or 
due  to  derangement  of  general  health,  we  shall 
probably  succeed;  if  the  alteration  in  the  nerve- 
tissue  be  organic,  we  must  necessarily  fail. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cutaneous 
diseases  divides  itself  naturally  into  constitu- 
tional and  local.  Sometimes  the  constitutional 
treatment  is  alone  essential,  as  in  non-ulcerative 
syphilis ;  at  other  times  local  treatment  only  is 
required,  as  in  the  chronic  forms  of  eczema, 
termed  psoriasis  by  Willan  and  Bateman ;  but 
in  general  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two  is 
uecessaiy.  The  aim  of  therapeutical  treatment 
should  be  to  restoi^  healthy  function  and  normal 
vital  power;  and  the  recovery  of  these  will  fre- 
quently prove  snfScient  to  accomplish  the  cure  of 
the  local  affection,  if  the  latter  have  been  shielded 
in  the  meantime  by  soothing  applications.  Mild 
tonic  aperients,  succeeded  by  tonics,  especially 
by  quinine,  iron,  and  arsenic,  constitute  the  spe- 
cial treatment  of  the  whole  family  of  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  skin.  Where  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nutritive  power  of  the  skin  is  a 
primary  indication,  as  in  non-inflammatory  lepra 
vulgaris,  and  in  every  instance  in  which  the 
nutrition  of  the  skin  is -to  be  amended,  arsenic 
may  be  regarded  as  a  specific  remedy. 

The  local  remedies  for  cutaneous  diseases  are 
alleviative,  stimulant,  and  caustic.  AUeviative 
remedies,  such  as  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  inflammatory  affections, 
headed  by  eczema ;  chronic  eczema  and  lepra 
vulgaris  or  psoriasis  require  the  stimulating 
help  of  the  mercurial  ointments  and  tar;  while 
lupus  and  epithelioma  necessitate  the  employment 
of  caustics,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  and  potassa 
fusa.  Besides  these,  which  are  the  essential  re- 
medies, there  are  others  adapted  for  special  pur- 
poses, which  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  different  discMses  to  which  they  are  appli- 
cable. They  consist  principally  of  absorbent 
powders  and  lotions ;  lotions  to  relieve  pruritus ; 
and  sulphur  applications  for  scabies. 

The  several  diseases  of  the  skin  are  fully  dis- 
cussed under  their  respective  headings. 

'  Ekasmtis  Wilson. 

SKIlf,  BBONZSD. — A  form  of  pigmentary 
discolouration  of  the  skin,  embodying  a  reddish 
tint,  in  lieu  of  the  yellow  and  green  hues  which 
are  mot  wii;h  in  lentigo  and  chloasma,  and  the 
absolute  black  of  melasma.  When  the  com- 
plexion is  darkened  by  the  action  nf  the  atmo- 
sphere and  of  the  sun,  it  is  said  to  be  bronzed ; 
and  the  term  'bronzed  skin '  has  become  familiar 
also  in  consequence  of  its  application  to  the 
melasma  of  the  skin  in  Addison's  disease.  Bronzed 
skin,  again,  calls  to  mind  the  copper  colour  of 
chronic  syphiloderma,  iu  which  the  melasma  is 
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modified  by  red  and  yellow.  In  alliance  with 
Addison's  disease,  melasma  must  not  be  regarded 
us  specific,  but  simply  as  the  ordinary  melasmio 
ehange  of  colour  of  the  disordered  skin,  of  which 
the  '  bronze '  tint  is  an  accidental  modification. 
Sei  Addison's  Disease  ;  and  PiOMBirrABY  Skin- 
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Erasmus  Wilson. 


SKIN.  DISC  OLOUEED.   See  PiOMBOTAKy 

Skik-Diseasks. 

BKIN-BOirU'D  DISEASE. — A  popular 
bynonym  for  Sclerema  neonatorum.  See  ScLSSXUi. 
Kbohatokhm. 

SKODAIO  BBSOlTAirCE. —  A  peculiar 
iigh-pitchfld  resonance,  found  chiefly  at  the  ster- 
KO-ckTicnlaT  region  of  the  chest,  in  some  cases 
of  pleural  effusion.    See  Physical  Examination. 

SKOIjIOSIS  (oTcoA-ibs,  crooked). — A  synonym 
for  currature  of  the  spine,  See  Spins,  Diseases 
and  Curvatures  of. 

SEITLIi,  Diseases  and  Deformities  of. — 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  du  Crane ;  Ger.  Krank- 
heiim  des  So^adels. — The  principal  diseases  and 
deformities  of  tlie  skull  will  be  discussed  in  tbe 
following  order : — 1.  Changes  of  shape ;  2.  Vari- 
ations in  size ;  3.  Meningocele  and  Hernia  Cere- 
bri ;  4.  Cepbalhaematoma ;  5.,  Inflammation ;  6. 
Bickets;  7.  Craniotalies ;  8.  Syphilis;  and  9. 
Tumours. 

1,  Changes  of  shape.-The  sliape  of  the  skull 
notflnly  varies  much  amongst  the  different  races 
of  mankind,  but  in  each  race  variations  are  to 
Is  found,  sometimes  depending  upon,  sometimes 
independent  of,  disease  in  the  individual.  A 
gl&nce  at  any  extensive  collection  of  crania  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  bow  much  larger  some 
iliiilis  are  than  others,  in  proportion  to  their 
width ;  how  in  some  the  vertical  diameter  is  pro- 
portionally great,  in  others  small ;  how  some  have 
widecheekbones,  somodepre^sed  noses,  and  others 
projecting  jaws.  The  old  classification  of  Elu- 
menbaehhas  now  been  superseded  by  the  nume- 
rous and  minute  observations  of  recent  investi- 
gaiors.  Eor  a  short  account  of  the  methods  of 
oianiometry  now  in  use,  and  of  the  present  tran- 
sitional state  of  the  iscience,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  nioth  edition  of  Dr.  Jones  Quain's  Anatmny, 
Vol,  i,  p.  80,  where  he  will  also  find  references  to 
most  of  the  important  works  upon  the  subject. 

The  skull  is  seldom  perfectly  symmetrical; 
the  asymmetry  being  usually  more  marked 
behind  than  in  front.  This  is  shown  not  only 
by  a  coarse  examination  of  the  exterior,  but  by 
referring  to  the  differences  between  the  sulci 
and  foramina  on  the  two  sides,  which  are  so 
commonly  met  with,  A  familiar  illustration  is 
afforded '  by  tlie  fact  that  the  nose  is  rarely  if 
ever  exactly  in  the  mid  line  of  the  body ;  but 
much:  more  striking  deviations  from  perfect 
symmetry  may  occur,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
case  recently  reported  by  Mr.  Pearce  Gould  to 
the  Pathological  Society,  in  which  one  half  of 
tlie  cerebellum  was  absent,  and  there  was  a  cor- 
responding deficiency  of  the  cerebellar  fossa  on 
the:  occipital  bone.  Many  savage  races  .  pro- 
duce abnormalities  of  the  shape  of  the  skull, 
V  the  application  of  external  pressure  during 


early  infancy ;  and  a  similar  rrsult  has  been 
supposed  to  be  consequent  on  the  method  of 
wrapping  up  the  heads  of  children  that  is  adopted 
in  some  parts  of  France.-  A  marked  asjjmrae- 
tryof  the  skull  accompanies  that  rare  disease, 
''hemiatrdphy  of  thefaco,'  supposed  by  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson to  be  related  in  some  way  to  niorphian. 
There  are  also  recorded  cases  of'hypeiftrophy 
of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  skull.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  disease,  or  ratiier  of 
the  development  of  enormous  hyperostoses,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  recent  lectures 
on  S'jrgical  Affections  of  the  Nervous  System, 
at  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Here  the 
hyperostoses  appeared  closely  confined  to  parts 
which  were  supplied  by  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  Some  of  these  hypertrophic  cases  are,  no 
doubt,  examples  of  exostosis,  others  of  inflamma 
tory  enlargement.  An  iiniformlythicaenod  skull, 
depending  presumably,  though  not  certainly,  on 
the  latter  cause,  may  be  either  porous  like  can- 
cellous bone,  or  dense  and  heavy  like  ivory.  There 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  an 
example  of  both  varieties,  each  of  which  mexsures 
in  many  parts  no  less  than  J  in.  in  tliicknsss ;  in 
the  porous  variety  the  sutures  are  usually  more 
or  less  completely  ossified.  The  writer  has  seen 
a  case  in  which,  without  apparent  cause,  the 
growth  of  one  half  :of  the  lower  jaw  appeared  to 
be  arrested  about  the  age  of  puberty,  which  gave 
a  peculiar  inequality  to  the  face.  Remarkable 
deformity  of  the  skull  may  result  from  the  con- 
strained position  in  which  the  head  is  held  by 
patients  suffering  from  torticollis. 

2.  Tariattons  in  size.-The  size  of  the  skull  is 
also  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  different 
races.  It  is  somewhat  larger,  on  the  average,  in 
men  than  in  women.  Amongst:  individuals  also 
there  are  very  great  differences.  Great  intellects 
have  sometimes  been  associated  with  large  crania, 
but  oftener  there  has  been  no  such  relationshipi 
and  not  unfrequently  the  opposite  has  been  the 
ease.  Far  greater,  however,  are  the  modifications 
of  size,  whifh  depend  upon  pathological  condi- 
tions and  defects  of  development.  Some  of  these 
are  briefly  as  follows : — 

a.  MicrocephaliB  idiots. — Amongst  this  class  of 
idiots,  which  must  be  made  to  include  the  cretins, 
the  skull  is  remarkably  deficient  in  size.  Micro- 
cephalic skulls  may  be  caused  by  a  too  early 
union  of  the  sutures,  in  which  case  the  want  of 
development  of  the  brain  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  result  of  this  synostosis ;  or  there  may  be 
a  normal  condition  of  the  sutures  as  regai-ds 
union,  but  both  the  brain  and  the  skull  remain 
undeveloped.  The  low  forehead  and  animal  face 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  condition,  give  a 
remarkably  unpleasing  appearance  to  the  child. 
The  amounf  of  idiocy  depends  upon  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  brain-,  and  the  development  of 
the  convolutions.    See  Ceetinism. 

i.  Anencephalio  mmiters. — Tnis  class  exhibits 
a  more  or  less  complete  deficiency  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cranial  bones,  as  well  as  of  the  brain. 
The  great  variety  of  abnormalities  which  may  be 
met  with  will  be  found  described  in  the  article 
Bbain,  Malformations  of. 

c.  HydroeepkaXia  infants. — These  infants  have 
skulls  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  aniount  of 
fluid  which  is- present,  and  they  may  thus  some- 
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times  reach  enormous  dimensions.  See  Htdbg- 
CEFEALDs,  Chronic. 

In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  that 
extremely  rare  disease  in  children — hypertrophy 
and.  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  irhich  inrolves  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  size  of  the  skull.  See 
Bkain,  Hypertrophy  of. 

.  3.  Ueningocele  and  Sncephalocele.-^ 
Closely  related  also  to  hydrocephalus  are  the 
cases  of  meningocele  and  enciephalocele.  It  may 
briefly  be  stated  here  that  they  involve  the  exis- 
tence of  a  deficiency  at  some  point  of  the  skull, 
through  which  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  con- 
taining cerebro-spinal  fluid,  or  indeed  some  part 
of  the  brain  itself,  may  protrude.  The  most 
frequent  seat  of  this  disease  is  the  occipital  bone, 
and  the  next  in  frequency  the  nasal  part  of  the 
frontal  bone,  but  tumours  of  this  nature  have 
been  met  with  in  other  situations.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  diagnose  these  two  kinds  of 
tumour  from  those  developed  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull  or  outside  them;  mistakes  in  diagnosis  have 
not  unfrequently  led  to  most  disastrous  results, 
Be,  for  example,  when  a  meningocele  has  simu- 
lated a  polypus  of  the  nose,  and  its  removal  hns 
been  undertaken.  If  patients  who  have  sufiered 
from  meningocele  or  encephalocele  recover — a 
most  rare  occurrence — a  small  hole  may  remain 
in  the  bone  which  presented  the  deficiency,  or 
the  opening  may  be  completely  obliterated. 

4.  Cephallieematoma. — True  cephalhaema^ 
toma  is  a  collection  of  blood  between  the  perios- 
teum and  the  skull.  It  occurs  congenitally, 
usually  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  but  often  on 
the  left,  and  as  a  rule  varies  in  size  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  diameter ;  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  hard,  well-defined  margin,  which  ultimately 
is  composed  of  bone.  It  is  probably  in  most 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  result  of  mechanical  violence 
during  delivery.  An  exactly  similar  condition 
is  often  seen  as  the  result  of  a  contusion  in 
later  life.  If  left  alone  u  cephalhsmatuma 
generally  disappears.  If  suppuration  have  taken 
place  incision  becomes  necessary.     See  Cefhal- 

HiGHATOMA. 

The  term  cephalhsematomamight  equally  well 
be  applied  to  collections  of  blood  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  skull.  Such  effusions  are 
probably  always  traumatic,  and  result  from  the 
rupture  of  a  meningeal  artery  or  vein.  If  serious 
results  do  not  immediately  follow  from  pressure 
on  the  brain,  considerable  thickening  of  the  dura 
mater  may  be  set  up,  accompanied  by  the  symp- 
toms known  as  those  of  pachymeningitis.  See 
MEmNGES,  Cebebrai.,  Inflammation  of,  Simple 
Traumatic. 

6.  Inflammatory  Diseases. 

a.  Inflammation  of  the  diplai  and  its  veins  — 

In  cases  of  injury  to  the  skull,  whether  of  the 
nature  of  fracture  or  of  simple  exposure  in  a, 
scalp-wound,  inflammation  of  the  diploic  veins 
is  not  uncommon,  if  the  wound  be  allowed  to 
putrefy.  Under  such  circumstances  if  the  outer 
table  be  removed,  the  whole  diploe  and  its  veins 
are  found  to  be  filled  with  pus,  or  on  applying 
a  trephine  to  a  bone  thus  aflfected,  the  pus  may 
be  seen  to  exude  from  the  divided  veins.  The 
dura  mater,  under  such  circumstances,  may'be 
affected,  or  pus  may  collect  between  it  and  the 
bone.    Pyaemia,  with  its  characteristic  concomi- 


tant symptoms,  is  the  frequent,  if  not  the  invari- 
able, result.  It  is  not  assumed  that  in  this  affec- 
tion the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  skull  escape, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  diploe  that  the  pathological 
process  is  obvious  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  only  treatment  that  has  been  suggested — 
trephining — does  not  offer  any  hope  of  alleviating 
the  symptoms. 

b.  Chronic  osteitis. — This  may  affect  the  bones 
of  the  skull  without  apparent  cause,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  depends  upon  the  syphilitic 
taint.  Sometimes  all  the  bones  of  the  skull 
become  thickened  and  enormously  massive,  the 
surface  being  much  roughened  and  often  worm- 
eaten.  At  other  times  irregular  hyperostosis 
may  be  the  result.  Considerable  thickenings  of 
some  of  the  cranial  bones,  the  result  of  an  im- 
perfect vascular  osseous  deposit,  are  found  in 
some  infants  affected  with  congenital  syphilis. 
These  are  mostly  met  with  about  the  fonta- 
nelles.  especially  on  the  frontal  and  parietal,  and 
sometimes  the  temporal  bones.  The  irregular 
hyperostoses  are  mostly  the  result  of  local  peri- 
ostitis ;  in  fact,  they  are  ossified  nodes.  Chronic 
osteitis  is  the  cause  of  the  falling-in  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  or  the  massive  condition  of  the  same 
part,  which  gives  such  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance to  a  child  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  against  the 
constitutional  taint,  if  any  is  to  be  discovered. 

c.  Caries. — Chronic  osteitis  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  caries,  which,  again,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  depends  upon  syphilis,  though 
more  rarely  on  the  strumous  diathesis.  It  is 
usually  caused  by  the  penetration  of  a  superficial 
ulcer  into  the  deeper  structures,  or  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  periosteum,  resulting  from  perios- 
titis. It  is  frequently  associated  with  more  or  less 
chronic  osteitis  and  necrosis.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  seats  of  caries  of  the  skull  is  the  fore- 
head, as  a  sequence  of  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tion {corona  Veneris).  Another  common  seat  is 
the  hard  palate,  which  is  often  perforated  as 
the  disease'  advances.  Caries  may  occur  in  the 
occipito-atlantal  articulation  (Pott's  disease), 
followed  by  a  train  of  symptoms  which  will  be 
found  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
Caries  of  the  temporal  bone,  either  of  the  petrous 
or  mastoid  portions,  frequently  follows  otitis 
media,  and  is  not  uncommonly  the  intermediate 
stage  between  this  disease  and  meningitis  or 
cerebral  abscess. 

Beyond  precautions  for  maintaining  cleanli- 
ness, little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  this 
condition  by  the  surgeon ;  and  with  regard  to 
other  cases  of  caries  of  the  skull,  whether  con- 
sidered pathologically  or  clinically,  nothing  can 
be  added  which  does  not  apply  to  the  same 
disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Cawes  of 
the  occipito-atlantal  articulation  is  well  treated 
in  the  early  stages  by  the  actual  cautery. 

d.  Necrosis. —  Necrosis  of  the  skull  not  unfre- 
quently depends  upon  a  traumatic  cause,  such  as 
scalp-wounds  or  burns ;  but  here  again  the  syphi- 
litic form  is  exceedingly  common.  It  may  also  de- 
pend upon  disease  of  the  middle  ear.  Simple  trau- 
matic necrosis  leads  to  the  separation  of  a  seques- 
trum in  the  usual  way.  Syphilitic  necrosis  often 
depends  upon  some  form  of  ulceration,  or  upon 
periostitis,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  extensive 
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caries  and  chronic  osteitis.  Tho  separation  of 
lyphilitie  sequestra  is  generally  a  remarkably 
tedious  process ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  often 
sunounded  by  little  or  no  reparatory  callus,  so 
that  after  their  removal  it  is  no  rare  occurrence 
to  find  the  dura  mater  pulsating  over  a  large 
■tea  at  the  bottom  of  the  tround.  At  the  same 
rime  this  rule  is  not  invariable ;  it  is  common  to 
find  great  thickening  if  necrosis  of  the  bones  of 
the  orbit,  occur,  which  may  cause  permanent  dis- 
placement of  the  eyeball.  The  writer  bas  seen 
a  laige  piece  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  <iepa- 
lated  as  a  sequestrum,  including  the  sella  tur- 
cica, and  removed  through  the  nose  without  the 
slightest  evil  result  to  the  patient. 

Necrosis  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  affect- 
ing the  bones  of  the  face.  Thus  a  part  or  the 
vhole  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  jaw  may  die, 
and  be  separated  as  a  sequestrum.  Necrosis  of 
the  jaws  often  depends  on  inflammation  set  up 
by  carious  teeth.  Another  cause,  happily  not  now 
frequently  met  with,  is  the  poisonous  effect  of 
the  fumes  of  phosphorus  in  persons  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  substance,  and  in  that 
of  lucifer  matches  {see  Fhosfhobus,  Poisoning 
by).  The  same  remarks  apply  tu  the  abuse  of 
mercury.  Butbesides  these  more  special  causes, 
necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  face  may  depend 
upon  those  more  general  states  which  are  sup- 
posed to  stand  to  necrosis  of  other  bones  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  such  as  fevers  and 
the  like.  The  amount  of  thickening  round  a 
necrosed  upper  jaw  has  not  unfrequently  led  to 
its  removal  in  mistake  for  a  tumour ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  importance  to  examine  all 
swellings  in  this  region  with  great  care. 

TBBiTMKNT.— -If  the  membranes  be  left  ex- 
posed, some  protection  must  be  provided  for  the 
cranial  contents ;  otherwise  the  treatment  of  ne- 
crosis of  the  skull  muse  be  conducted  on  general 
principles.  Sequestra  in  the  mastoid  process  or 
around  the  tympanmn  should  be  carefully  dealt 
with,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  setting  up 
meningitis,  which  any  surgical  interference  in- 
volves. .  In  dealing  with  necrosis  of  one  half  of 
the  lower  jaw  it  must  be  remembered  that,  un- 
less sufficient  callus  have  been  thrown  out  before 
the  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  the  other  half 
will  lose  its  support  and  assume  an  altogether 
imnatural  arid  almost  useless  position, '  leaving 
the  patient  in  a  coiiditidn  in  which  he  can  hope 
for  but  little  relief  from  siirgery.  ' 

I.  Periostitia, — ^Periostitis  of  the  skull  has  been 
already  referred  to.  It  may  depend  upon  syphilis 
orstruma^moat  commonly  the  former,  and  gives 
rise  to  what  are  known  as  nodes.  The  inflam- 
matoiy  subperiosteal  effusion  may  be  fluid  or 
solid.{j^i!  and  hard  nodes) ;  and  it  may  undergi) 
true  or  spurious  suppuration  or  ossification,  or 
Bay  be  completely  absorbed.  The  most  common 
position  forcranial'nodes  is  the  frontal  bone.  As 
in  the  case  of  periostitis  elsewhere,  nodes  are  the 
leatofcharacteHstie  nocturnal  pain, which  is  ex- 
tremely distressing  and  exhausting  to  the  patient. 
TEEATMEifT. — The  treatment  in  any  case  is 
uy  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium ; 
we  effect  of  which  is  most  marked,  however,  in 
fyphilitic  cases,  the  pain  being  usually  removed 
ifi  Vwu  or  three  days.  If  suppuration  occur,  in- 
HBon  is  required. 


6.  Biokets. — In  a  rickety  infant  the  skull 
looks  large ;  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  does  not  depend  on  a  deficient  development 
of  the  bones  of  the  face.  The  frontal  and  parietal 
eminences  appear  too  prominent ;  the  fontanelles 
remain  patent  much  longer  than  in  a  healthy 
infant ;  and  in  some  cases  the  anterior  fontanelle 
may  be  unclosed  as  late  as  the  fourth  or  sixth 
year.  The  skulls  of  rickety  children  have  a 
peculiarly  massive  feel;  they  are  sometimes  long 
in  proportion  to  their  width,  conforming  to  the 
shape  knovm  as  dolicocephalio.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  this  and  other  conditions 
see  a  paper  by  S.  J.  Gee,.  M.D.,  in  vol.  vii.  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  on '  The 
shape  of  the  head  looked  at  from  a  medical  point 
of  view.'  The  head  of  an  adult  who  has  been 
the  subject  of  rickets  in  his  childhood,  has  often 
a  very  characteristic  appearance ;  an  apparently 
large  square  skull,  with  a  prominent  forehead 
towering  above  a  diminutive  and  pinched-up 
face,  giving  to  the  individual  a  decidedly  intel- 
lectual aspect. 

Craniotabes  occurs  occasionally  in  rickety 
skulls,  but,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  we  do 
not  yet  know  how  far,  if  at  all,  it  depends  upon 
the  coriBtitutional  condition.  ' 

7.  Ornniotabea. — By  this  term  is  meant  the 
occurrence  of  spots  of  remarkable  thinness  in  the 
skull,  such  that  an  indentation  may  be  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  True  craniotabes, 
as  opposed  to  the  gelatiniform  degeneration  of 
the  outer  table  (Parrot),  attacks  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  skull.  For  its  production  an  undue  soft- 
ness of  the  bone  appears  to  be  necessary,  to- 
gether with  the  occurrence  of  pressure,  either 
from  within  or  from  without.  It  is  rarely  found 
congenitally,,and  then  affects  the  anterior  part 
of  the  skull.  It  is  common  in  syphilitic  infants 
under  one  year  of  age,  and  then  affects  usually 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  parietal  bones.  These 
positions,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  those  most  sub- 
jected to  pressure  under  the  two  conditions 
mentioned.  Craniotabes  has  been,  by  some  ob- 
servers, associated  with  rickets,  but  the  relation 
of  the  one  to  the  other  is  at  present  doubtful. 
It  disappears  as  age  advances,  and  requires  no 
special  treatment.  See  M.  'Parrot,  Bemie  Men- 
sudle,  1879,  p.  769  ;  and'  Dr.  Barlow  and  Dr. 
Lees,  Pathological  Transactions,  1880,  p.  236, 
and  1881,  p.  323. 

8  .Syphilitio  affections.— From  the  fore- 
going observations  it  will  be  seen  that  syphilis, 
congenital  or  acquired,  has  much  to  account 
for  amongst  diseases  of  the  tkuU.  It  may  cause 
periostitis,'  with  consequent  nodes;  chronic 
osteitis,  with  consequent  hypertrophy,  local  or 
general ;  caries ;  necrosis ;  and  craniotabes.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  syphilitic 
affections  of  bone  are  amongst  the  later  manifes- 
tations Of  this  disease.  The  inflammatory  forms 
are  usually  accompanied  by  severe  noeturnal 
pains,  and  they  may  be  expected  in  most  cases 
to  yield  to  the  administration  of  iodide  of 
potassium. 

9.  Tumours, — It  is  necessary  to  refer  in  the 
briefest  possible  way  to  the  tumours  of  the  skull. 
Primary  growths  may  spring  from  the  diploe,  op 
from  the  inner  and  outer  tables  of  the  cranial 
bones.    Perhaps  the  most  common  are  exostoses, 
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and  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  sarcoma,  either 
of  which  may  reach  an  enormous  size.  7he  former 
inay  assume  vario'is  characters.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  one  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
horn  will  be  found  described,  in  the  Fath,  Trans. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  149.  These  alone,  and  then  only  in  ceiv 
tain  cases,  admit  of  removal  by  the  surgeon.  In 
connection  with  the  bones  of  the  face,  tumours  of 
the  antrum  or  of  the  upper  jaw,  pf  various  kinds, 
and  tumours  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  nol  uncommon. 
In  the  latter  posiiion  tbe  various  forms  of  epulis — 
myeloid,  fibrous  or  malignant,  and  cystic  tumours 
are  frequently  met  with.  Exostoses  often  grow 
from  the  jaws  and  the  orbit,  and  in  connection 
with  the  latter  the  different  kinds,  of  odontoma 
must  be  mentioned.  Secondary  tumours  of  all 
kinds  may  affect  the  skull ;  thus  more  than  one  in- 
stance is  on  record  of  a  pulsating  growth,  occur? 
ring  secondarily  to  a  similar  growth  ,in  the  thy.^. 
roid  gland.  Of  these  secondary  affections  the 
commonest  are  those  which  affect  the  skull  by 
the  direct  extension  of  tumours  from  within  or 
without;  for  example,  the  epitheliomata  of  the 
scalp  or  mouth,  or  rodent  ulcer  qf  the  face. 

B.   J.    GODLES. 

SLEEP,  Disorders  of.  —  Stoojt.:  'St. 
Troublis  du  Sommeil;  Ger.  Stohrungen  det 
SchlaffS. — A  proper  amount  and  kind  of  sleep 
is  needful  in  order  that  the  body  may  be  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  health.  But  the  actual 
amount  of  sleep  taken  and  necessary  for  persons 
in  health  varies,  within  wide  limits,  according  to 
age,  the  soundness  of  the  sleep  itself,  and  indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy. 

Age  is  a  very  important  modifying  factor. 
Tlius  an  infant  may  sleep  for  twenty  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  and  young  children  up  to  the 
age  of  ten  commonly  sleep  for  fourteen  or  at  least 
twelve  hours.  In  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
old,  the  duration  of  slee^  usually  varies  between 
twelve  and  ten  hours.  In  persons  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  the  period  should  not  sink  below 
eight  hours ;  from  the  latter  age  on  to  fifty  it 
may  fall  to  seven  hpurs;  and  after  thisage  about 
the  Siime  amount  of  sleep  is  reqiiired  by  the 
majority  of  persons,  though  soffle  jjnd  sixio.urs 
sufficient,  and  a  few  can  (without  apparent  in- 
jury) take  habitually  even  as  little  as  five  hours' 
sleep.  The  instances  in  which  a  duration  of  sleep 
habitually  less  than  this  is  needed,  are  altogether 
rare  and  exceptional.     • 

Soundness  of  sleep,  too,  is  subject  to  much  in- 
dividual variation.  In  childhood  and  in  earl^ 
life,  sleep  is  commonly  more  profound  than  it  is 
in  adults,  and  much  sounder  than  in  old  age. 
But  over  and  above  these  variations  incident  to 
age,  there  are  individual  differences.  Some  persons 
are  naturally '  light '  and  others '  heavy '  sleepers. 
As  a  rule,  those  who  can  do  with  a  small  amount 
of  sleep  belong  to  the  latter  category.  And 
similarly  in  regard  to  amount  there  are  indivi- 
dual differences ;  some  persons  are  able  to  do 
with  a  comparatively  small  amount,  while  othprs 
seem  to  require  to  sleep  decidedly  beyond  the 
average  periods  above  stated.  i 

The  disorders  of  sleep,— that  is,  the  variations 
outride  the  above  limits — ^belong  to  three  prin- 
cipal categories,  in  the  first  of  which  may  be 
ranged  all  those  cases  where  sleep  is  exeeasive  in 
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amount;  in  the  second  those  in  which  it  is  di^eo- 
tive  in  soundness  or  in  amount;  and  in  the  third 
those  in  which  it  is  unnatural  in  character. 

I.  Amount  of  sleep  exceasive.^This  oc- 
curs commonly  in  more  or  less  demented  persons 
or  in  idiots,  whose  brain-activity  is  below  the 
usiial  level.  Such  persons,  when  their  natural 
wants  are  satisfied,  are  apt,  like  the  lower  ani- 
mals, to  sleep  away  a  large  portion  of  their  time. 

But  some  individuals  of  notable  intellectual 
power  may  occasionally,  even  in  a  state  of 
health,  though  after  greatly  prolonged ,  labours 
with  previous  deprivation  of  rest,  continue  to 
sleep  soundly  for  twenty-four  or  even  thirty-six 
hours. 

In  many  brain-sffe'ctions,  and  in  some  cases 
of  blood-poisoning,  a  condition  of  unnatural 
sleep  bordering  upon  stupor  may  be  present  for 
many  days.  Obscure  cases  in  which  sleep  is 
prolonged  for  weeks,  or  eyen  months,  are  occa- 
sionally met  vrith  in  this  country.  This  rare 
condition  only  supervenes  in  persons  of  an 
obviously  '  nervous  temperament,  and  the,  state 
itself  seems  generally  to  be  a  kind  of  trance 
allied  to  catalepsy. 

On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  a  curious  endemic 
disease  occurs  known  as  the  '  sleeping  siohnesa' 
(see  Gore,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  2,  1875),  the 
aetiology  and  pathology  of  which  is  altogether 
obscure.  It  begins  with  a  swelling  of  the  cer- 
vical glands,  together  with  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  sleep.  .  The  somnolence  becomes  more 
and  more  constant,  until  at  last  the  patient  can- 
not even  be  aroused  to  take  nourishment.  The 
disease  lasts  from  six  to  twelve  moi^ths,  and  is 
generally  fatal.     See  Tkance., 

II.  Amount  of  sleep  defective. — Under 
this  head  we  have  to  do  with  two  kinds  of  failure 
— a  defect  of  quality  (disturbed  or  restless  steep); 
and  a  defect  in  quantity  (.wakefulness,  insomnia, 
pervigiliurp),  The)se  two  defects  often  co-exist, 
though  in  many  cases  we  may  have  the  former 
condition  existing  alone. 

(a)  Disturbed  or  restless  sleep. — This  is  a  most 
common  copplajnt,  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  all 
ages,  and  under  the  u^uieqce.  of  many  different 
causes,  some  of  thq  most  frequent  of  which  are 
these : — indigestible  food,  or  food  of  excessive  or 
unaccustomed  quantity,  taken  iiot  long  before 
going  to  bed;  painful  conditions  of  any  kind; 
discomfort  induced  by  undue  cold,  or  excessive 
heat ;  mental  excitement  or  worry ;  prolonged 
overwork  (mental) ;  over-fatigue  (bodily) ;  fe- 
brile conditions ;  inflanaiuations ;  gouty  states  of 
the  system.;  imperfect  action  of  the  l,iver;  exces- 
sive hsemofrhages ;  acute  and  chromic  illnesses 
of,  various  Icinds ;  the  state  of  convalescence 
^rom  many  acute  diseases.  Lastly,  sleeping  in  a 
novel  or  uneasy  condition,  or  in  ths  midst  of 
unaccustomed  noises,  may  also  be  mentioned  as' 
a  not  unfrequent  cause.  Under  any  lof  these 
various  conditions  sleep  may  be  fitful  and  dis- 
turbed, the  persons  often  starting  or  turning 
about  uneasily,  dreaming  much,  and  from  time 
to  time  waking  under  the  influence  of  dreams 
of  a  distressing  or  oppressive  character.  In  one 
of  the  inost  extreme  of  the  latter  condilioni, 
especially  when  ^  it  has  been  evoked  by  indiges- 
tible food,  the  state  known  as  nightmare  is  in- 
duced.    See  NiGHTHABE. 
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TBSATMBHTe-^hfl  treatment  of  disturbed  sleep 
must  of  coiirse  vary  -widely  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  influences  under  which  it  has  arisen. 
These  may  at:  times  be  easily  corrected,  but  in 
other  cases  where  the  diisturbed  rest  is  depend- 
ent upon  pain  difficult  to  annul,  or  upon  some 
scute  or  chronic  disease,  it  may  be  impossible  or 
extremely  difficult  to  ensure  sound  sleep^  not- 
withstanding the  best  directed  efforts  to  correct 
or  neutralize  the  distarbing  causes  in  operation. 
Itmay  then  be.necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
measures  recommended  under  the  next  heading. 
(6)  Insomniaor  wakefulmis. — Under  this  head 
we  may  have  either  complete  or  partial  insomnia. 
The  condition  is  complete  when  the  person  gets 
no  sleep  at  all  for  night  after  night,  as  in  acute 
mania,  delirium  tremens,  in  those  suffering,  from 
some  very  severe  pain,  or  in  persons  under  the 
influence  of  profound  grief  or  mental  anxiety.  On 
tlie  other  hand  we  may  have  partial  insomnia  of 
different  kinds.  In  the  one  set  of  cases  the  per- 
sons who  suffer  from  it  may  lie  awake  for  long 
periods  (one  to  several  hours)  before  being  able 
to  get  to  sleep  at  all,  and  then  sleep  may  be 
more  or  less  sound  and  continuous  till  morning. 
In  other  cases  patients  do  not  experience  so 
mnchdifficulty  in  getting  to  sleep,  though. after 
they  have  slept  for  one,  two,  or  more  hours  they 
awake  and  cannot: again' fall  asleep;  they  lie 
awake  often  in  a  state  of  mental  depression,  or 
even  actually  tortured  by  gloomy  or  horrible 
forebodings. 

Various  cases  are  on  record  in  which  absolute 
insomnia  has  lasted  not  only  for  days  bat  even 
for  tieaks,  interrupted  only  by  mere  snatches,  of 
sleep  during  brief  intervals. 

In  this  whole  class  of  cases,  however,  tbe  suf- 
ferers (themselves  are  apt  to  form  exaggerated 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  their  wakefulness, 
and  to  become  more'  or  less  hy|iochondriacal 
upon  the  subjecb  ' 

Tbeitukht. — In  many  of  fthese  cases  the  art 
of  the  physician  is  very  severely  taxed.  ■When- 
ever it  is  po8sil)le,  imsomma  should  be  corrected 
hj  a  studious  attention  to  the  general  health 
and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  by  endeavouring 
ktleiisure  the  presence,  as  far'  as  possiblei  of 
the'ilWsiolqgical  conditions  which  favour  sleep. 
l^tfEMepose,  bodily  comfort,  a  sufficient  degree 
of' warmth,  a  certain  amount  of  fatigue,  com- 
hinod  with  perfect  quietude,  are  essentials.  To 
ensure  the  first  of  these  conditions  it  may  be 
needfulto  prohibit  all  study  for  some  hours 
beforeiretiringto  rest.  An  evening  walk,  so  as 
to  induce  a  certain  amount  of  bodily  fatigue,  is 
often,  beneficial  where  it  can  be  had  recourse  to. 
A  cup  of  warm  beef-tea,  giiiel,  or  some  weak 
stimulant  just  before  going  to  bed  may  also  have 
>  salutary  influence,  and  the  former  may  be 
ispeated,  or  taken  preferentially,  during .  the 
mgfht.  Monotonous  sensorial  impressions  (sounds 
or  gentle_  frictions) ;  or  a  monotonous  dwelling 
of  the  mind  upon  certain  uninteresting  imagi- 
»a%  sights  or  verbal  repetitions  are,  again,  not 
M&aiuently  found  to  act  as  provocatives  of 

■  Where  such  measures  are-unavailing,  recourse 
must  be  had 'to  hypnotics  and  sedatives,  such  as 
twmide  of  ipetassium,:  chloral,  opium  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  morphia  by  mouth  or  sub- 


cutaneously,  hyoscyamine,  Jnflian  hemp,  &c.,  in 
doses  appropriate  to  the  age  and,  cpn^itioi)  pf  the, 
patient.  In  the  more  urgent  cases  the  duses  of 
such  hypnotics  iWay  h^ve  to  be  repeated  till 
sleep  is  procured;,. hut  in  many  of  these  urgent 
Qonditions  the  sedative  influence  of  packing  in 
the  wet  sheet  must  not.  he  forgotten,  , 'Where 
hypnptioB  are  had  recpp.ijse  to,  it  is  of  great  imr 
portttnce  to  .see  that  their  ;^se  is,  not  cantin,ued 
after  the  need  for  them  has  passed,..  Abrupt  dis- 
continuance is  often  most  inadvisable,  but  rather 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  dose,  .with  or  '^cithout 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient, 

III.,  Sleep  xmnatural  .in  charaoter,— 
Under  this  head  we  have  to  do  with  various  un- 
natural conditions,  in  which  the  abeyance  of  func- 
tion characterising  sleep  is  more  partial  than  that 
which  normally  exists.  In  disturbed  steep:  the 
physiological  condition  pertaining  to  sleep  is 
generally  less  prpfound  than  it  should  be,  justas 
in  other  cases  of  unusually  deep  sleep  (akin  to 
stupor)  such,  a  condition  is  generally  more  pro- 
found than  natural.  In  the  cases  to  which  we 
now  refer,  however,  sleep  is  partial  in  its  area ; 
portions  of  the  brain  that  are  usually  involved 
m  the  physiological  condition  peculiar  to  sleep 
remain  exempt,  so  that  the .  sleeper  exhibits 
powers  which  sleep  usually  annuls,  llence  we 
may  have  somniloquy  or  sleep-ialking ;  and  acmr 
nambtUism  or  sleep-walking.  In  those  who 
exhibit  the  former  phenomena,  dream-thoughts 
are  capable  of  evoking  correlative  acts  of  speech, 
and  such  persons  will  sometimes  allow  a  listener 
to  hold  a  sort  of  conversation  with  .ftemi  of 
which  in  the  waking  state  they  recollect  nothji)& 
This  dream-conversation  inay  be  more  or  less 
coherent.  Dreams  themselves,  too,  vary  much 
in  their  coherency  in  different  individuals.  In 
some  persons  whose  sleep  is  t/O  that,  extent 
unnatural,  powers  are  displayed  which  even  snr^ 
pass  those  of  the  waking  state.  Mathematical 
problems  have .  be^  solved  during  such  sleep ; 
poems  and  music  have  been  composed  and 
written  out,  which  have  altogether  surprised  the 
same  person  when  awake.  The  writer  has  re- 
cently seen  a  young  lady  liable  to  what  may  be 
termed  'singing  fits,'  in  which  she  would  He  for 
hours  incapable  pf  being  aroused  by  ordinary 
.means,  singing  ■without  intermission  songs,  hymns, 
and  portions  oil  operas  in  promiscuous  succes- 
sion, but  in ,  a  manner  very  decidedly  excelling 
that  of  which  she  was  capable  when  awake,  Jn 
all  these  states  we  have  to. do  with  a  morbid 
conditien  of  sleep,  partial  in  its  area,  and  in 
which  there  is  the  further  peculiarity  that  certain 
filculties  are  in  a  condition  of  exalted  activity. 
The  alliances  here  are  intimate  with  the  condi- 
tions that  have  of  late  been  studied  under  the 
name  of  '  hypnotism,'  but  which  were  formerly 
included  under  the  term  animal  magnetism, («ee 
Magnetism,  Animai.).  '  The  same  remark  applijBs 
to  somnambulism  also.  Here  the  .morbid,  sleeper 
possesses  an  unwonted  power  of  calling ,  Ma 
muscles  generally  into  activity  inresppnse  to  his 
dream-thoughts.  Sight  in  relation  to  the  dream 
may  be  good,  though  unrelated  visual  impressions 
are  not_  taken  cognizance,  of.  Muscular  sense- 
impressip'ns.alao  are  freely  acted  upon,  but  the 
sleep-walker  m^  be:quite.deaf  to  all  ordinary 
auditory  impressions,  . 
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_  Treatment. — These  are  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly morbid  conditions,  and  the  persons  mani- 
festing them  may  often  he  cured  by  attention  to 
the  general  health,  and  the  use  of  remedies  cal- 
culated to  give  tone  to,  and  allay  the  irritabili<y 
of  the  nervous  system.  A  line  of  treatment,  in 
fact,  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  to  which  one 
would  have  resort  in  convulsions  or  epilepsy,  will 
often  suffice  to  cure  these  minor  manifestations 
of  nervous  disorder. 

Finally  sleep  may  be  disturbed  by  certain 
phenomena  occurring  to  the  person  in  this  con- 
dition, which,  though  scarcely  to  be  spoken  of  as 
disorders  of  sleep,  ought  at  least  to  be  mentioned 
under  this  head.  One  of  minor  significance  is 
snoring,  which  at  times  may  be  so  loud  as  to 
awaken  the  sleeper ;  but  another  of  far  greater 
significance  is  the  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of 
convulsive  or  epileptic  attacks,  which  in  some 
patients  occur  only  during  sleep. 

H.  CaiELTOK  Bastian. 

SLOUGH  (Sax.  Slog,  afoul  hole  or  hollow). — 
The  dead  material  resulting  from  gangrene, 
ulceration,  or  low  forms  of  Inflammation  of  soft 
tissues.  A  slongh  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  mass, 
as  in  gangrene ;  or  in  shreds,  as  in  ulcers  and 
unhealthy  wounds,  which  are  then  said  to  be 
See  GrAKGRENE ;  and  (Jicehation. 


SMALIi-POX.— Stnon.  :  Variola ;  Fr.  la 
petite  Verole  ;  Ger.  Slattern. 

DEFiNinoiT,-^An  acute  specific,  infections  dis- 
ease, characterised  by  sudden  and  severe  fever, 
which  after  forty-eight  hours  is  followed  by 
an  eruption  of  pimples  on  the  forehead,  face, 
and  wrists,  gradually  passing  over  the  body. 
This  eruption  is  followed  by  a  fall  of  tempera- 
ture, and  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  it  passes 
through  the  stages  of  vesicle,  pustule,  and  crust; 
it  also  appears  on  certain  mucous  membranes, 
and  is  sometimes  complicated  with  haemorrhage 
into  the  skin,  and  from  the  mucous  surfaces. 

.Stioloov. — When,  where,  or  how  small-pox 
arose  is  not  known  It  certainly  appeared  in 
Europe  in  the  sixth  century.  It  arises  now  from 
contagion  and  Irominoculation.  It  affects  all  races 
of  men,  every  age,  and  both  sexes.  No  climate 
is  free  from  its  ravages.  It  rages  with  special 
virulence  where  it  appears  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  such  cases  may  carry  off  whole  tribes.  It  is 
exceptionally  severe  among  negroes  and  the  in- 
habitants of  warm  climates  generally.  Its  sub- 
jects are  unvaceinated  or  badly  vaccinated  per- 
sons, extensive  observation  having  shown  that  in 
proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  vaccination  is  the 
rarity  and  mildness  of  small-pox.  As  a  rule  it 
attacks  the  same  person  once  only,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some  few— of  whom 
Morgagni,  Boerhaave,  and  Diemerbroek  are  said 
to  have  been  examples — are  insusceptible  of 
small-pox. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Sraall-pox  is  the 
result  of  a  specific  morbid  poison,  which,  after  a 
period  of  incubation  of  about  thirteen  days,  pos- 
sibly sometimes  less,  manifests  itself  by  high 
fever  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  The  erup- 
tion is  sometimes  preceded  by  rashes  of  an  ery- 
sipelatous, scarlet,  or  measly  character,  chiefly 
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seen  on  the  lower  abdomen,  the  groins,  nnd 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  along 
the   sides   of  the  ch'  st  and  about  the  axillee. 
Sometimes  they  are    seen   upon    the   face  and 
neck,  and  occasionally  they  cover  the  body.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  hsemorrhagic  rashes 
by   the    absence  of  blue-black  spots,   and  are 
usually  associated  with  the  milder  cases.     'As 
regards  the  skin-eruption,  the  papules  are  due, 
in  the  first  instance,  partly  to  punctiform  hy- 
pereeniia  of  the  cutis,  over  which  the  epider- 
mic cells,  andmore  especially  those  of  the  super- 
ficial portion  of   the    rote    mucosum,    become 
swollen.     By  degrees,  serous  fluid  is  poured  out 
into  the  substance  of  the  affected    epidermis, 
raising  the  homy  layer  from  the  swollen  group 
of  cells  below,  but  detaching  it  imperfecdy,  so 
that  a  number  of  small  irregular  intercommuni- 
cating serous  cavities  are  produced.     But  soon 
suppuration  occurs  in   the   subjacent  rete  mu- 
cosum, and  the  pus-corpuscles  then  rapidly  diffuse 
themselves,  and  the  pock  is  converted  into   a 
pustule.     The  umbilicated  character  which  is  so 
common  is  due  to  the  presence  either  of  a  hair  or 
of  a  sudoriparous  gland,  the  connection  of  which 
with  the  subjacent  true  skin -has  not  yet  been 
destroyed.     The  suppurative   process  need   not 
implicate  the  true  skin  below;  but  not  unfre- 
quently' it  involves  and  destroys  it  to  a  greater 
or  less  depthi  and  is  prolonged  inwards  along 
the  hairs  or  glands.     Under  the  former  circum- 
stances the  pustule  leaves  no  permanent  trace ; 
under  the  latter  a  depressed  cicatrix  results, 
presenting    numerous    pits    upon    its   surface.' 
(Bristowe,  Theory  and  'Practice  of  Medicine,') 

Post-mortem  examination  shows  nothing  be- 
yond external  appearances,  special  to  small- 
pox, except  a  trace  of  eruption  on  the  larynx  and 
vocal  cords.  The  blood  is  in  most  cases  imper- 
fectly coagulated,  and  in  black  cases  not  at  all. 
In  the  latter  ecchymoses  of  the  mucous  and 
serous  membranes  will  be  found.  Pleuritic 
effusions  and  pneumonic  consolidations  are  some- 
times found,  but  the  liiost  common  lung-compli- 
cation is  broncho-pneumonia.  In  variola  hsemor- 
rhagica  pustnlosa  lisemorrhage  is  generally  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys, 
and  liver. 

Stuftohs. — Small-pox  may  be  described  under 
six  forms: — (1)  discrete;  (2)  confluent;  (3) 
hsemorrhagic  pustular;  (4)  malign.int ;  (S)  in- 
oculated ;  (6)  small-pox  after  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  (modified). 

(1)  Siaorete. — In  the  discrete  form  the  disease 
begins  with  rigor,  feVer,  lumbar  pain,  headache, 
and  sickness,  with  copious  perspirations ;  fol- 
lowed by  an  eruption  on  the  forehead,  face,  and 
wrists.  This  is  usually  most  abundant  on  these 
parts,  next  most  abundant  on  the  bands  and 
feet,  and  least  so  on  the  limbs  and  trunk.  The 
eruption  is  followed  by  a  remissicm  of  the 
general  symptoms,  and  a  fall  of  temperature, 
which  continues  until  about  the  eighth  day,  which, 
in  this  article,  is  always  the  day  of  disease.  Be- 
tween the  third  and  the  eighth  days  the  pimples 
appear  on  the  extremities  and  the  trunk,  and 
change  into  greyish-white  vesicles,  circular,  flat- 
tened, depressed  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded 
by  a  red  ring.  During  this  time  also  vesicle* 
may  be  seen  in  the  mouth  and  the  upper  part  oi 
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the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  there  will  be  some 
(oreuess  in  these  parts.  On  the  eighth  day  some 
of  the  veeicles  become  pustular,  lose  thSir  central 
depression,  and  become  globular,  -vrhilst  the  red- 
ness which  surrounds  them  becomes  more  marked. 
With  this  change  the  temperature  rises,  and  the 
general  symptoms  return ;  but  these  are  of  short 
duration,  for  the  pustules  either  dry  up  rapidly 
and  form  scales,  or  burst  and  form  scabs ;  the 
temperature  falls  by  about  the  tenth  day ;  and 
the  patient  is  then  convalescent,  fatal  results 
being  extremely  rare,  except  in  unvaccinated 
children  under  one  year.  When  the  crusts  have 
fallen,  and  the  desquamation  which  follows  them 
IS  complete,  there  will  often  be  pitting. 

(2)  Confluent. — In  this  form  the  initial  symp- 
toms are  essentially  the  same  as  the  former,  but 
more  severe.  The  eruption  appears  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  milder  varieties  is  dis- 
crete until  the  disease  has  reached  the  vesicular 
or  the  pustular  stage  ;  but  in  the  more  severe 
forms  it  is  confluent  from  the  first,  and  instead 
of  showing  distinct  closely  packed  papules,  the 
whole  face  is  swollen,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  tense  elastic  mass.  When  the  eruption  is 
well  out  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  general 
symptoms  remit,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in 
the  discrete  variety,  and  this  remission  continues 
raitil  about  the  eighth  day.  Up  to  this  time 
more  or  less  delirium  is  present  in  many  cases, 
and  it  is  sometimes  maniacal  and  suicidal  in  cha- 
racter: drowsiness  and  stupor  sometimes  take 
its  place,  and  occasionally  alternate  with  it.  On 
this  day,  the  eighth,  the  vesicles  begin  to  be- 
come pnstular,  the  areola  to  deepen,  the  tem- 
perature to  rise,  and  the  general  symptoms  to 
return.  At  the  same  time  the  face  becomes 
extremely  swollen ;  the  eyelids  close  from  oede- 
matpqs  swelling ;  saliva  flows  copiously  from  the 
mouth ;  the  glands,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw  enlarge;  and  the 
early  delirium  usually  disappears.  One  of  three 
things  may  now  take  place: — (1)  the  disease 
may  go  on  regularly  to  the  eleventh  day;  (2)  the 
development  of  the  pustules  may  cease,  the  face 
remaining  flat,  of  an  opaque  white  colonr ;  or 
(3)  haemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  skin 
beneath  the  vesicles,  and  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, that  is,  may  become  haemorrhagic  pustular. 
In  either  of  the  last  two  events  death  is  almost  in- 
variable, and  often  rapid.  In  the  first  the  swelling 
of  the  face  increases  for  the  n  ext  three  days,  during 
wbich  time  the  vesicles  become  pustular,  and  the 
bands  and  feet  swell.  There  will  be  increased 
8oreT(hroat,  increased  salivation,  great  thirst, 
sleeplessness,  delirium,  rising  temperature,  and 
occasionally  laryngitis.  On  or  about  the  eleventh 
day  the  temperature  and  the  general  symptoms 
Till  have  reached  their  height,  the  pustules  will 
Mcharge  their  contents,  and  crusts  will  form. 
After  this,  in  favourable  cases  the  temperature 
™  begin  to  fall,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  so- 
called  'secondary  fever '  to  decline.  By  the  four- 
teenth day  erustation  will  be  complete  on  the  face, 
where  it  is  most  commonly  found,  the  general 
'ymptoms  will  have  disappeared,  the  temperature 
rill'  ^^*  hecome  normal,  and  convalescence  es- 
tabhshed.  In  unfavourable  cases  it  is  about  this 
tune,  the  eleventh  day,  that  death  usually  occurs. 
«u  preceded  by  low  delirium,  variable  tempera- 
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ture,  subsultus,  involuntary  motions,  and  occa- 
sionally hsemorrhage  into  the  skin  and  the  pus- 
tules. When  the  crusts,  which  in  this  form  are 
often  retained  many  weeks,  fall  off,  and  when  the 
desquamation  is  complete,  there  is  pitting,  which, 
at  first  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  in  process  of 
time  becomes  white. 

(3)  Eeemorrhagio,  pustular,  or  vesioular. — 
This  form  of  emall-pox  constitutes  the  conneetr 
ing  link  between  the  confluent  and  the  malignant. 
With  the  latter  it  is  often  confounded,  and 
hence  true  malignant  has  sometimes  been  said  to 
end  in  recovery.  It  is  characterised  by  haemor- 
rhage into  the  skin  beneath  the  vesicles  or  the 
pustules.  There  are  generally  petechise,  some- 
times ink-spots,  and  often  subcutaneous  haemor- 
rhage. Eecovery  is  very  rare.  Death  may  take 
place  in  the  vesicular  or  the  pustular  stage. 

(4)  Malignant. — SyNON.:  Variolanigra;  Va- 
riola htemorrhagica ;  Black  Small-pox ;  Purpura 
variolosa.— TMa  form  is  invariably  fatal.  Its 
distinguishing  features  are  hsemorrhage  into  the 
skin,  and  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  erup- 
tion. The  illness  commences  with  the  ordinary 
symptoms,  but  accompanied  by  marked  lumbar 
pain,  priEcordial  anxiety,  and  coldness  of  the 
extremities.  This  is  followed,  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  by  ecehymosis  into  the  conjunctivae, 
and  a  purpuric  or  scarlatiniform  rash,  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  body,  but  most  marked  over 
the  lower  abdominal  region,  and  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thighs,  in  which  rash  large  and 
small  dark  blue,  deep  violet,  or  black  spots  are 
seen.  The  ordinary  eruption  is  sometimes  entirely 
absent,  or  when  present  is  very  meagre  and  much 
modified.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  limited 
to  a  few  scattered  vesicles,  more  often  found  on 
the  fingers  and  toes  than  elsewhere.  With  these 
appearances  there  will  often  be  found  on  the  skin 
hard  tumours,  of  variable  size,  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  spots ;  and  from  one  or  more  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  there  will  be  bleeding.  Death  some- 
times takes  place  as  early  as  the  third  day, 
most  commonly  on  the  flfth,  rarely  later  than 
the  seventh.  The  temperature  usually  fluctuates 
about  102°  (Fahr.),  sometimes  reaches  104°,  and 
is  sometimes  nearly  normal  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  The  mind  is  almost  always 
clear  throughout.  This  form  of  sraall-pox  has 
received  so  little  mention  of  late  years,  although 
it  is  well  described  by  Sydenham,  that  the 
writer  thinks  notes  of  a  few  caseS' will  be  use- 
ful : — E.B.,  set.  24,  unvaccinated.  Condition  on 
fourth  day: — Very  restless,  pulseless;  losing 
blood  from  vagina;  repeated  vomiting;  some 
papular  eruption  with  ink-black  spots ;  bruise 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  over  the  insertion  of 
the  right  deltoid.  Mind  clear.  Fifth  day: — 
Patient  called  the  nurse,  who  had  just  left  the 
bedside,  on  immediately  returning  to  whicK  she 
found  the  patient  dead.  J.  W.,  set.  28.  One 
fair  vaccination-mark  and  one  bad.  Illness  com- 
menced with  lumbar  pain  and  vomiting.  On  the 
fourth  day: — Face  red  and  swollen;  papnlar 
eruption  on  hands,  and  general  erythematous 
rash,  with  spots  like  leech-bites;  haemoptysis ; 
temperature  100-4°.  Mind  clear.  Sixth  day: — 
Left  eye  black ;  blue  spots  on  face;  hseinaturia; 
hsemoptysis';  feeble  pulse;  temperature  99°; 
death.  j.L.,  set.  23,  three  good  vaccination-marks, 
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Ou  fourth  day: — Anxious  and  restless,  with 
general  scarlatinous  rash,  most  marked  over  the 
groins  and  lower  abdomen,  of  a  brick-red  colour, 
with  many  lead-coloured  spots;  face  natural, 
except  for  conjunctival  ecchymosis  and  bruised 
eyelids  ;  lead-coloured  spots  on  the  sides  of  the 
trunk  and  borders  of  the  axilla;  petechias  on 
legs ;  a  few  vesicles  between  the  shoulders ;  mind 
clear;  temperature  101°;  continued  much  the 
same  until  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day,  when 
haemoptysis  occurred,  and  the  patient  died ;  tem- 
perature 98'G°.  This  form  of  small-pox  occurs 
at  all  ages,  and  in  both  sexes.  It  is  never  found 
in  well-vaccinated  subjects  under  fifteen,  nor  in 
those  who  have  been  efficiently  revaccinated 
about  that  age. 

(5)  Inoculated. — On  the  second  day  of  in- 
oculation a  pimple  rises,  which  by  the  fourth  has 
developed  into  a  vesicle,  and  by  the  seventh  or 
eighth  into  a  pustule,  when  the  patient  has  rigors, 
swelling  and  pain  in  the  axillary  glands,  and 
more  or  less  fever,  followed  on  the  eleventh  day 
by  the  ordinary  small-pox  eruption  (Bristowe), 
which  passes  through  the  usual  stages.  The  in- 
oculated pustule  attains  full  development  on  or 
about  the  eleventh  day,  and  by  the  fourteenth 
there  will  be  a  crust.  The  characteristic  of  the 
disease  thus  induced  is  its  mildness.  It  pro- 
tects from  small-pox  in  the  same  degree  as  first 
attacks  of  that  disease  protect  from  second 
attacks.  The  objections  to  it  are  (l)that  small- 
pox so  induced  is  infectious ;  and  (2)  that  it  is 
sometimes  fatal. 

(6)  Small-pox  after  Vacomation  and  Ke- 
vaccination.  (a)  After  vacoinaiion. — Speaking 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  goad  vaccination 
protects  from  small-pox,  and  that  when  it  does 
not  protect  absolutely  it  renders  the  disease 
milder,  the  disfigurement  less  marked,  and  re- 
duces the  mortality  directly  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  vaccination  and  revaccination.  Persons  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  with  two  good  cicatrices  are 
very  rarely  the  subjects  of  severe  small-pox,  and 
if  they  contract  it,  death  is  almost,  if  not  quite 
unknown.  After  this  age,  however,  certain,  chiefly 
befficiently  vaccinated,  persons  become  again 
susceptible,  and  the  disease  in  some  of  these 
is  occasionally  severe.  Post-vaccinal  small-pox 
may  be  described  under  the  following  three 
forms : — (1)  In  one  class  of  cases  there  is  more 
or  less  feeling  of  illness,  headache,  slight  fever, 
possibly  some  lumbar  pain,  followed  on  the  third 
day  by  a  sparse  eruption  of  papules,  which  abort, 
and  soon  disappear.  (2)  In  another  class  there 
are  severe  initial  symptoms,  followed  on  the  third 
day  by  an  eruption  of  papules,  and  a  remission 
of  the  fever.  On  the  fifth  day  the  papules  will 
have  become  vesicles,  which  in  a  day  or  two  dry 
up  without  any  recurrence  of  fever,  leaving  the 
patient  convalescent  at  the  end  of  a  week.  ■  (3) 
In  a  third  class  the  initial  symptoms  are  very 
severe,  sometimes  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  confluent  small-pox,  and  they  last  forty-eight 
hours,  after  which  an  abundant  eruption  comes 
out,  the  whole  face  swelling  as  in  severe  con- 
fluent. The  temperature  now  fells,  and  the  dis- 
ease in  some  cases  will  abort  at  this  stage ;  in 
others  it  will  go  on  to  the  vesicular  stage  and 
then  abort,  the  patient  becoming  convalescent 
about  the  end  of  a  week,  without  any  recurrence 


of  fever.  In  the  ease  of  adults  who  have  been 
vaccinated  only  in  infancy,  and  in  children  who 
have  beep  badly  vaccinated,  the  disease  may  run 
an  unmodified  course  and  end  fatally. 

(i)  After  revaccination  (successful).  Small- 
pox, after  this,  is  practically  unknown.  During 
the  epidemic  of  1871,  110  persons  were  engaged 
in  the  Homerton  Fever  Hospital  in  attendance 
upon  the  small-pox  sick ;  all  these,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  revaccinated,  and  all  but  these 
exceptions  escaped  small-pox.  The  experience 
of  the  epidemic  of  1876-77  was  of  the  same 
kind,  all  revaccinated  attendants  having  escaped, 
whilst  the  only  one  who  had  not  been  vaccinated 
took  the  disease  and  died  of  it.  So,  in  the  epi- 
demic of  1881,  of  90  nurses  and  other  attendants 
of  the  Atlas  Hospital  Ship  (small-pox)  the  only 
person  who  contracted  small-pox  was  a  house- 
maid who  had  not  been  revaccinated.  At  the 
same  time  a  single  efficient  revaccination  about 
puberty  is  not,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  an  effec- 
tual protection,  even  against  death,  for  all  time. 

Course,  Termination,  Complications,  and 
Sequels. — In  the  discrete  form  of  small-pox  the 
great  majority  of  cases  recover;  half  of  the 
confluent  cases  die  about  the  eleventh  day,  and 
the  malignant  cases  invariably  die.  In  small-pox 
modified  by  vaccination  the  course  of  the  disease 
will  depend  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
this,  as  shown  by  the  marks.  If  these  be  of  the 
best  kind,  three  or  four  in  number,  and  in  a  pa- 
tient under  fifteen,  the  disease  is  invariably  mild. 
In  some,  however,  who  have  passed  puberty,  the 
best  primary  vaccination  loses  in  power;  but 
nevertheless,  it  almost  invariably  modifies  the 
disease,  and  when  death  occurs  it  is  usually  due 
to  some  accidental  complication.  Of  complications,, 
laryngitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  in  particu- 
lar broncho-pneumonia,  are  the  most  common. 
Glossitis  occurs  occasionally.  On  two  occasions 
the  writer  has  met  with  cerebral  symptoms, 
which  were  shown  after  death  to  depend  upon 
cerebral  haemorrhage.  Aphasia  with  right  hemi- 
plegia he  has  seen  twice ;  and  once  a  condition 
like  dementia,  shown  after  death  to  depend  upon 
thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery.  In  the  cases 
of  cerebral  haemorrhage  the  eruption  was  not 
fully  developed,  but  at  the  time  of  death  they 
did  not  seem  likely  to  become  cases  of  extreme 
confiuence.  One  was  in  a  girl  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  with  two  good  vaccination-marks ;  and 
the  other  in  a  boy  of  eight  with  four  fair  marks. 
In  both  cases  the  event  occurred  in  patients' 
who  suddenly  became  dangerously  ill,  and  the 
seriousness  of  whose  illness  could  not  be  as- 
cribed to  a  small-pox  which  was  by  itself  mild. 
It  may  be  that  this  would  be  found  to  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  other  cases,  if 
post-mortem  examination  were  more  frequent 
and  complete.  It  has  been  said  that  small-pox 
is  occasionally  complicated  with  scarlatina  or 
measles ;  and  Dr.  Murchison,  Professor  Monti 
of  Vienna,  Dr.  Theodore  Simon  of  Hamburg, 
Mr.  Marson,  late  of  the  London  Small-pox  Hos- 
pital, and  others  have  published  cases  in  support 
of  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  empiiom  in- 
distinguishable from  those  of  scarlatina  and 
measles,  appear  in  many  cases  of  variola ;  but 
whether  the  presence  of.  such  eruptions,  which 
are  but  one  symptom,  constitute  evidence  upon 
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ffhich  to  maintain  tlie  CQ-esistence  of  two  speci- 
fically distinct  diseasesT— an  opinion  ■which  has 
the  support  of  Trousseau  {Climque  Midicale, 
vol,  i.  "p.  32,  edition  1868) — may  be  doubted. 
Pregnancy  has  been  said  to  be  a  grave  com- 
plication of  small-pox.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  many  pregnant  women  recover  without  in- 
jniy;  but  abortion  in  confluent  cases  is  often 
fatal,  on  account  of  the  attendant  bleeding.  Of 
sequels  the  most  common  is  pitting.  Mania  and 
dementia  are  occasionally  seen.  Erysipelas,  ab- 
scesses, gangrene  of  the  extremities,  particularly 
the  tips  of  the  hands  and  feet,  enlargement  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  eonjimctivitis,  iritis,  perfor- 
ating ulcer  of  the  cornea,  are  not  uncommon,  and 
then  oeeasionally  one  or  both  eyes  niay  be  de- 
stroyed. The  specific  small-pox  eniption,  however, 
never  appears  on  the  corneal  conjunctiva.  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  eye  are  late  in 
the  disease,  and  in  all  probability  due  to  defective 
nutrition.  Otitis,  parotitis,  orchitis,  and  ovaritis 
occur  sometimes ;  and  pyaemia  occasionally. 

DiAONOSis. — This  cannot  be  made  with  cer^ 
tainty  until  the  eruption  appears.  Fever,  head- 
ache, lumbar  pain,  and  vomiting  during  th^  time 
of  an  epidemic  of  smull-pox,  should  arouse  sus- 
pieion;  and  should  these  be  followed  after 
rmfcy-eight  hours  by  an  eruption  of  papules  on 
the  forehead,  face,  and  wrists,  the  diagnosis  may 
beconsidered  certain.  The  difSculty  of  exaqt  diag- 
nosis depnds  on  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  all 
the  main  features  are  not  present  together,  and 
that  one  begins  to  trust  to  the  existence  of  some 
one  prominent  symptom.  Pever  with  headache, 
soekache,  and  vomiting  may  occur  in  continued 
fevers ;  but  the  later  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  situations 
in  Tfhich  that  of  small-pox  occurs,  ought  to  nega- 
tive the  idea  of  smaU-pox.  Small-pox  is  occasion- 
ally preceded  by  eruptions  which  simulate  those 
of  I  measles,  scarlatina,  or  erysipelas,  and  these 
eiuptions  are  associated  with  fever  and  other 
symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance.  If  the 
disease  be  ^small-pox,  the  eruption  will  change 
within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  or  will 
show  signs  of  malignancy.  Pyaemia,  glanders,  and 
acute-iheumatism  with  a  pustular  eruption,  may 
also  be  mistaken  for  small-pox,  but  attention  to 
the  hiil<m/  of  the  case  will  be  enough  to  enable 
one  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  So  far  as  erup- 
tion alone  may  lead  to  error,  the  point  for  diag- 
nosis turns  on  the  query.  Could  the  eruption 
JBve  ieached,  or  would  it  not  have  gone  beyond 
Its  Misting  stage,  if  the  disease  on  which  it 
depended  were  small-pox  ?  Of  eruptions  unat- 
tended by  general  symptoms,  sypliilid«Si  acne, 
eczema,  erythema,  and  urticaria  are  most  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  small-pox ;  but  mistakes  of 
this  kind  may  in  most  cases  be  avoided  by  a 
tareful  consideration  of  the  history.  Lumbar 
pain  IS  found  with  fever  in  pneumonia,  but  phy- 
«ical  examination  of  the  chest  ought  to  settle  the 
question;  moreover,  there  is  no  eruption  beyond 
occasional  herpes.  In  lumbago  there  is  no  fever. 
■l«bou>pains  are  unattended  by  fever ;  more- 
o™,  they  usually  come  on.  gradually  and  in  the 
™Uy  first,  and  are  not  constant.  It  must  be 
Mtne  in  mind,  -however,  that  pregnant  women, 
men  suffering  from  emall-pox,  may  have  labour- 
PMus  and  the  initial  symptoms  of  smaU-pox  con- 


currently. Cases  of  black  or  malignant  small- 
pox will  present  little  difficulty ;  but  if  scarla- 
tina, measles,  and  typhus  prevail  at  the  same 
time,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
an  exact  diagnosis  as  to  which  form  of  mali^ 
uant  fever  exists  hi  the  case  xinder  observation. 
The  diagnosis  from  chicken-pox  has  been  treated 
of  in  that  article.    See  Chicken-pox. 

Prognosis. — This  will  have  been  gathered 
from  what  has  preceded.  SmaU-pox  is  most 
fatal  in  unvaccinated  children  under  five,  and  in 
adults  over  thirty.  At  these  periods  of  life  half 
or  more  may  die.  The  lowest  mortality  in  tho 
unvaccinated  occurs  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The 
discrete  form  is  rarely  fatal  in  adults,  but  it  is 
so  occasionally  when  it  occurs  in  unvaccinated 
children.  Half  of  the  confluent  cases  will  die, 
and  of  the  malignant  all,  and  nearly  all  children 
under  one  year,  whatever  form  the  disease  may 
assume.  As  regards  vaccination  in  prognosis,  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  the  unvaccinated 
will  die  at  the  rate  of  about  SO  per  cent.,  the 
badly  vaccinated  at  the  rate  of  about  26  per  cent.,, 
and  the  well  vaccinated  at  the  rate  of  about  2-3 
per  cent.    See  Vacoikation. 

Tkeatmekt. — There  is  no  specific  for  small- 
pox, its  complications  or  sequeiiie,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  therefore  to  be  conducted  on  general 
principles.  The  following  are  points  of  im- 
portance : — (1)  The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
a  large,  well-ventilated  room.  He  should  be 
fed  at  intervals  on  easily  digestible  food,  such  as 
milk,  beef-tea,  chicken  broth,  and  eggs  beaten 
up ;  and  occasionally,  according  to  habit,  a  little 
wine  or  spirit  may  be  given.  He  should  be  per- 
ipitted  to  drink  iced  water  or  iced  lemonade  as 
lie  pleases.  He  should  have  a  feathei>bed,  the 
sheets  ought  to  be  of  the  softest  material,  and 
the  coverings  light ;  and  there  should  be  two 
beds  in  the  room,  in  order  that  the  patient  may 
be  changed  daily.  (2)  Two  competent  nurses 
should  be  obtained,  one  to  attend  the  patient  by 
day,  the  other  by  night,  and  these  should  never 
for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  him.  (,3)  The  haip 
should  be  cut  short.  (4)  Heat  of  skin  should  be 
relieved  by  cold-water  sponging,  and  the  swell- 
ing of  the  eyelids  and  other  painful  parts  by  the 
constant  application  of  cold  compresses.  (5)  To 
relieve  itching  olive  oil  may  be  used,  or,  what  is 
better,  vaseline,  which  applied  as  a  dressing  to 
the  face  will  facilitate  the  removal  of  scabs ; 
and  to  destroy  the  disagreeable  odour,  some  kind 
of  deodorant,  such  as  sanitas  powder,  should 
be  sprinkled  about  and  over  the  patient's  face 
and  bed.  (6)  To  procure  sleep,  opium ;  or  some 
form  of  alcohol,  diluted  with  warm  water,  may 
be  given.  (7)  Salivation  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  but  the  mouth  should  be  kept  clean, 
and  sedatives  avoided  during  its  continuance. 
(8)  When  delirium  is  marked,  in  addition  to  the 
nurse  there  should  be  an  attendant,  one  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  lunatics,  and  of  some  bearing 
if  possible.  Mechanical  restraint  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  'strait  jacket'  and  'tying 
down'  strictly  forbidden.  The  patient  ought 
not  to  be  left  for  one  moment  alone,  otherwise 
he  may  have  to  be  looked  for  wandering  along 
some  street,  or  drowned  in  the  nearest  water- 
course. He  should  never  be  argued  with,  and 
never  flatly  contradicted.   If  he  should  imagine 
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hia  attendants  are  bent  upon  injuring  or  killing 
him,  they  should  be  changed.  If  he  be  excited  by 
the  mere  presence  of  others,  as  may  happen  in 
hospital  -wards,  he  should  be  treated  by  himself 
in  a  dark  room.  Should  he  persist  in  getting 
out  of  bed  and  putting  on  his  clothes,  in  walk- 
ing about  his  room,  or  in  sitting  over  the  fire, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  for  to  the 
fretted  and  fevered  patient  moving  about  is  a 
relief.  In  maniacal  delirium  chloroform  may  be 
administered.  (9)  The  eyes  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  in  severe  cases  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  should  be  consulted.  (10)  About  the 
eleventh  day  laryngitis  often  supervenes,  and 
for  this  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  when 
there  arises  distinct  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Although  in  the  majority  of  such  eases  the 
patient  dies,  the  relief  from  suffering  is  so  great 
that  the  operation  should  be  performed.  (11) 
When  crusts  begin  to  form  about  the  nostrils 
they  should  be  removed,  and  generally  the  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  in  bed  until  suppuration 
under  the  crusts  has  ceased  and  the  skin  is 
healed.  (12)  Abscesses  should  be  opened  when 
they  appear,  and  a  water-bed  should  be  ordered 
at  the  same  time.  (13)  The  patient  may  be  dis- 
charged safely  when  the  crusts  and  scales  have 
disappeared,  and  not  less  than  six  baths  have 
been  given,  at  intervals  of  two  days.  Such  is 
the  general  treatment  of  confiuent  small-pox  ;  in 
the  discrete  kind  little  is  needed ;  in  the  malig- 
nant none  is  of  any  avail. 

The  prophylaxis  of  small -pox  is  discussed 
under  Vaccimation.  Alex.  Collie. 

3MEIiIi,  BisoTders  of.  See  Nose,  Diseases 
of;  and  Olfactokt  Nbete,  Morbid  Conditions 
of. 

3NAKE-P0IS01TS.  See  Venomous  Ani- 
mals. 

SNEEZING,    Excessive.  —  Stnon.  :    Pr. 

Caryza  spasmodique ;  Ger.,  NieseJerwmpf. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterised  by 
frequent  and  uncontrollable  attacks  of  sneezing, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  nasal  secretion. 

jEtiolooy.— The  causes  of  excessive  sneezing 
may  be  broadly  classified  as  extrinsic  and  in- 
trinsic. Extrinsic  causes  include  especially  va- 
rious vegetable  substances  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, of  which  tobacco-snuff  is  the  type,  and  the 
pollen  of  certain  plants  {see  Hay  Peveb).  The 
intrinsic  conditions  in  connexion  with  which 
the  affection  occurs  vary  considerably.  In  some 
cases  it  is  associated  with  whooping-cough  and 
asthma,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty  persons. 
It  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  the  hysterical  con- 
dition, and  not  unfrequently  associated  with  dis- 
ordered menstruation,  or  some  other  derange- 
ment of  the  sexual  functions.  It  has  been  met 
with  in  pregnancy,  and  even  during  more  than 
one  pregnancy  in  the  same  person,  ceasing  in  the 
intervals,  and  has  been  supposed  to  replace 
morning-sickness  (Barnes).  In  some  persons  a 
bright  light  or  intense  colour  is  sufficient  to 
determine  an  attack  of  sneezing. 

Symptoms. — The  morbid  sneezing  has  no  special 
characters.  It  is  distinctly  a  reflex  act,  being 
excited  usually  by  some  slight  impression  on  the 
fifth  nerve.    A  slight  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
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nasal  mucous  membrane  is  common.  The  secre- 
tion has  been  thought  to  be,  in  some  cases,  of  a 
specific  character,  analogous  to  that  of  hay  fever. 
Teeatment. — The  attack  itself  may  be  usually 
cut  short  by  a  strong  impression  on  some  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve;  when  this  fails,  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  an  emetic, 
may  be  employed.  Atomised  astringent  nasal 
inhalations,  or  the  vapours  of  creasote  or  iodine 
are  useful.  The  immersion  of  the  head  in  cold 
water  has  been  recommended.  Any  irregularity 
in  the  functions  of  the  genital  or  other  organs 
must  be  attended  to ;  and  iron,  quinine,  and 
arsenic,  if  not  otherwise  objectionable,  are  useful 
in  removing  the  liability  to  the  complaint.  See 
Catareh  ;  and  Hay  Peveb.    W.  E.  Gowebs. 

SirtJI'I'IiES. — A  popular  term  for  the 
condition  in  which  a  nasal  discharge  exists  in 
children  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis.  See 
Syphilis. 

SODEN,  in  Taunus,  Germany.— Common 
salt  waters.    See  Minebal  Watees. 

SOFTEKTIlfa. — Synon.  :  Pr.  RamoUisse- 
meat;  Ger.  Erweichung. — A  term  of  pathological 
significance,  implying  that  an  organ  or  tissue  has 
a  degree  of  consistence  less  than  that  which  is 
natural  to  it.  This  is  a  condition  which  occurs 
in  various  organs  or  parts  (1)  as  a  result  of 
pathofogical  changes  during  life;  and  (2)  as  a 
consequence  of  different  post-mortem  influences. 

(1)  Intra-vitam  softenmg. — With  regard 
to  the  first  order  of  changes,  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord  are  the  organs  in  which  these  condi- 
tions are  most  common,  and  in  which  it  is  apt  to 
assume  its  most  typical  characters  {see  Beain, 
Softening  of;  and  Spinal  Coed,  Softening  of). 
It  occurs  also  in  the  osseous  system  {see  Bones, 
Diseases  of).  The  liver  and  spleen  may  like- 
wise be  softer  than  natural,  and  so  may  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
or  the  tissue  of  the  heart.  In  nearly  all  such 
cases  the  principal  cause  of  this  diminished  con- 
sistence is  a  fatty  degeneration  or  infiltration, 
associated  with  more  or  less  of  serous  infiltration 
(see  Patty  DEaKNEBATiON,  and  the  diseases  of 
the  several  organs  mentioned).  This  pathological 
condition  is  the  reverse  of  those  conditions  of 
induration  known  by  the  name  of  sclerosis  in 
some  organs,  and  cirrhosis  in  others.     See  Scle- 
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(2)  Post-mortem  softenmg. — The  softening 
due  to  the  definite  pathological  processes  just 
referred  to  as  occurring  during  life,  has  to  be 
clearly  discriminated  from  certain  softenings 
which  may  supervene  after  death  as  a  result  of 
traumatisms  or  mere  post-mortem  changes.  Thus 
the  tissue  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  in 
some  parts,  may  be  diminished  in  consistence, 
and  rendered  more  or  less  pulpy,  owing  to  its 
having  been  bruised  during  the  operations  neces- 
sary for  exposing  these  organs  to  view.  The 
same  organs  likewise  diminish  in  consistence  by 
mere  lapse  of  time  after  death,  and  the  more 
quickly  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather. 
In  the  stoma,ch  also  post-mortem  softenings  are 
most  prone  to  show  themselves,  should  the  organ 
contain  gastric  juice  at  the  time  of  death.  Here 
we  get  softening  first,  and  afterwards  solution  of 
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Lhe  mucous  membrane  and  other  tissues  of  the 
organ.    See  Stomach,  Softening  of. 

•  E.  Charlton  Bastiaic. 

SOIiIS  lOTtrS  (Latin). — A  synonym  for 
sunstroke.    See  Scnstboke. 

SOMNAMBTTIiISM. — Sleep-w.ilking.  See 
SiHSF,  Disorders  of. 

BOMWILOatTY.  — Sleep-talking.  See 
StBBP,  Disorders  of. 

BOMHOLEWOE. — An  unnatural  drowsiness 
or  disposition  to  sleep.  See  Sleep,  Disorders  of. 

SOWOBOTTS  BALE.  —  A  variety  of  dry 
rdh  or  rhonchus,  of  a  low-pitched  character, 
resembling  snoring  and  similar  sounds,  and  pro- 
•Juoed  in  the  larger  air-tubes.  See  Physicai 
Bxahination  ;  and  Ehonchdb. 

SOPOS  (Lat.). — An  unnatural  deep  sleep, 
&om  wliieh  the  patient  can  only  be  roused  with 
difSculty.    See  Consciousness,  Disorders  of. 

SOPOBIFICS  {snpor,  heavy  sleep).-STN0N. : 
Pr.  Sifparijiques ;  Soporaiives  ;  Ger.  Einschld- 
femde  Mittel. — A  synonym  for  hypnotic  agents. 
&(  Narcotics. 

SOEDES  (Lat.,  filth). — Dbtinition. — Crusts 
TpMch  form  upon  the  lips  and  teeth  of  persons 
suffering  &om  extreme  exhaustion. 

Sescbie^on. — Sordes  occur  commonly  i{i  what 
is  called  the  typhoid  state,  whether  this  be 
due  to  typhoid  or  puerperal  fever,  pneumo- 
nia, or  any  like  disease.  They  appear  first  as 
thin,  light-yellowish  crusts  upon  the  prolabia, 
generally  in  close  proximity  to  the  teeth;  gradu- 
illy  increase  in  thickness  and  in  area;  and, 
changing  their  colour  to  brown,  or  even  black, 
at  length  extend  to  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  They  seldom  or  never  cover  those  por- 
tions of  the  teeth  which  are  hidden  by  the  lips, 
but  spread  over  their  exposed  surfaces ;  so  that, 
as  the  patient  lies  with  slightly  parted  lips,  they 
bridge  over  the  interval  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
band  ujou  the  middle  of  the  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw.  When  the  lips  are  more  widely 
separated,  the  sordes  do  not  extend,  unless  in 
conditions  of  extreme  exhaustion,  over  the  whole 
of  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  but  form 
two  ridges,  corresponding  with  the  margins  of 
the  upper  and  lower  lips. 

Sordes  are  composed  of  various  schistomycetes, 
mingled  with  mbris  of  food  and  epithelium. 
Micrococcus  occurs  almost  constantly;  bacillus 
BuUilis  frequently;  and  the  writer  has  found, 
each  in  a  single  instance,  sarcina  ventriculi  and 
spirochffita  plicatilis. 

PiTHOLOGY  AND  TuEATMENT.-Thess  Organisms, 
which  are  of  constant  occurrence  on  the  papil- 
lary surface  of  the  healthy  tongue,  are  easily 
dislodged  from  the  smooth  lips  and  teeth.  But 
in  conditions  of  great  prostration,  especially  when 
the  prostration  is  associated  with  delirium,  the 
slight  frictions  necessary  for  their  removal  are 
not  made,  and  they  obtain  so  firm  a  hold  that 
they  can  cfnly  be  removed  by  careful  and  re- 
peated clSatising.  Such  cleansing  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  performed  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag,  or 
J  bmeh  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  Candy's 
"'""•  Eekey  T.  Butlin. 
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SOEB-THEOAT.  —  A  popular  name  for 
various  affections  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
tonsils.  See  Laeynx,  Diseases  of;  Pharynx, 
Diseases  of;  Throat,  Diseases  of;  and  Tonsils, 
Diseases  of. 

SOtrFPLE  (Fr.). — A  soft,  blowing  sound. 
The  term  is  applied  either  to  the  respiratory 
murmur  heard  over  the  lungs ;  or  to  certain 
murmurs  heard  in  connection  with  the  heart  or 
blood-vessels.     See  Physical  Examination. 

SOTTLZMATT,  in  Franoe. — Alkaline  table- 
water.     See  MiNBEAL  Watebs. 

SPA,  in  Belgium. — Iron  waters.  See  Mine- 
EAL  Watebs. 

SFAIIf,  Southern.  See  Malaga;  and 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

SPAJSMMIA.  (aitttvhs,  rare,  and  oT/io, 
blood). — A  condition  of  blood,  in  which  the 
amount '  of  its  solid  constituents  is  below  the 
normal,  the  blood  then  appearing  thin.  See 
A^MUii. ;  and  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

SPAS.     See  Mineeal  ■Watehs, 

SPASM.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Spasme;  Ger.  Krampf. 

Definition. — A  name  given  to  abnormal  con- 
traction, occurring  either  in  muscular  organs,  in 
single  muscles,  or  in  groups  of  muscles. 

1.  Spasm  of  rmmcular  organs. —  Concerning 
spasms  of  organs  not  much  requires  to  be  said 
here.  We  may  cite  as  instances  those  spasms 
which  occur  in  the  pharynx  in  hydrophobia ;  the 
contractions  of  the  cesophagus  in  oesophagismus 
and  in  some  cases  of  hysteria ;  the  painful  con- 
tractions of  the  intestine  which  are  presumed 
to  occur  in  certain  cases  of  colic ;  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectum  in  tenesmus ;  of  the  bladder 
or  of  the  urethra  in  certain  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion with  irritability ;  of  the  vagina  in  vaginis- 
mus; of  the  uterus  in  rare  cases  of  sudden  abor- 
tion resulting  from  shock ;  possibly  of  the  heart 
in  certain  diseases  of  that  organ;  of  the  vessels 
in  various  regions  of  the  body,  and  on  various 
occasions,  from  over-action  of  vaso-motor  nerves ; 
of  the  bronchial  tu  bes  in  certain  cases  of  asthma 
and  hay-fever;  of  the  glottis  in  laryngismus 
stridulus,  and  in  pertussis ;  as  well  as  of  the  gall- 
ducts  or  ureters  under  conditions  of  irritation, 
either  direct  or  reflex.  In  reference  to  many  of 
these  conditions  the  reader  may  refer  to  special 
articles  in  which  they  are  considered.  All  are 
due  to  excessive  nervous  stimuli,  maintaii(ing 
conditions  of  muscular  contraction,  which  are 
unusual  both  in  degree  and  in  duration.  These 
spasms  are,  therefore,  tonic  in  type,  and  in 
almost  all  the  cases  cited  it  is  involuntary  mus- 
cular fibres  that  are  involved. 

2.  Spasm  of  single  muscles  or  of  groups  of 
muscles. — The  next  class  of  spasm  is  that  which 
affects  the  striped  or  voluntary  muscles.  They 
are  divisible  into  two  main  categories,  that  is, 
into  iowic  spasms,  in  which  the  contractions  are 
uninterrupted,  and  clonic  spasms,  in  which  con- 
tractions and  relaxations  occur  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  the  former  being  typified  by  cramps,  and 
the  latter  by  convulsions. 

Under  tonic  spasms,  we  may  have,  cramps  of 
brief  duration,  affecting  a  single  muscle,  such  as 
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the  diaphragm  in  hiccup ;  or  of  prolonged  dura- 
tion, as  in  the  stemo-mastoid  in  certain  cases 
of  ■wiy-neck.  The  tonic  contraction  may  affect 
Beveral  muscles  at  the  same  time,  as  in  lock'jaw, 
or  the  painful  cramps  which  occasionally  occur 
in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  local  spasms  occur  also  in  the  con- 
ditions known  as  tetany,  in  conjugated  deviation 
of  the  eyes,  and  in  writer's  cramp ;  likewise  in 
spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  in  hysterical  para- 
lysis, and  under  various  conditions  of  irritative 
organic  disease  implicating  motor  nerves,  or 
motor  centres  or  tracts,  either  in  the  spinal  cord 
or  in  the  brain.  More  general  tonic  spasms 
occur  in  catalepsy,  in  tetanus,  and  in  strychnia- 
poisoning. 

This  whola  class  of  tonic  spasms  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  irritation,  mechanical  or  chemical 
(nutritive),  operating  directly,  either  upon  motor 
centres  or  upon  the  fibres  conveying  motor  inci- 
tations  in  some  part  of  their  course  between  the 
brain  and  the  muscles.  In  other  cases,  however, 
tonic  spasms  are  of  refiex  origin,  and  the  cause 
of  irritation  operates  in  or  upon  sensory  sur- 
faces, nerves,  or  centres. 

Clonic  spasms  are  also  of  various  kinds.  They 
may  be  limited  to  single  muscles,  such  as  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum ;  or  they  may  affect  particular 
groups  of  muscles,  such  as  those  of  one  side  of 
the  face,  or  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  on  both 
sides,  or  certain  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or 
some  of  the  foot  muscles,  as  in  ankle-clonus.  In 
other  cases  clonic  spasms  may  be  more  general, 
taking  the  form  of  unilateral  or  of  bilateral  con- 
vulsions. The  latter  also  may  be  irregular  or  of 
co-ordinated  type.    See  Convulsions. 

Where  clonic  spasms  are  much  slighter  in 
degree  and  in  jftnge,  affecting  some  muscular 
fibres  and  that  to  a  small  extent,  rather  than 
entire  muscles  in  a  more  marked  manner,  we  have 
the  production  of  trenwrs,  which  may  be  either 
fine  or  coarse,  local  or  general. 

Transition  conditions  exist,  connecting  all 
these  various  manifestations  more  or  less  closely 
with  one  another.  They  constitute,  indeed,  one 
great  assemblage  of  related  though  apparently 
heterogeneous  phenomena,  which  have  mostly 
received  separate  consideration  under  their  re- 
spective names.  Though  it  is  desirable  that  their 
fundamental  relationship  should  have  been  thus 
briefly  pointed  out,  no  practical  end  would  be 
achieved  by  dwelling  further  upon  the  group 
as  a  group,  upon  the  physiological  meaning  or 
origin  of  the  several  forms  of  s^asm,  or  on  their 
therapeutic  treatment,  which  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  separate  articles.  See  also  Moti- 
lity, Disorders  of, 

H.  Chablton  Bastun. 


SPASMODIC— Stnon.:  Fr.  Spasmodiqm; 
Ger.  Krampfhaft. — ^A  descriptive  epithet  applied 
or  applicable  to  conditions  or  diseases  in  which 
spasms,  and  mostly  those  of  the  tonic  class,  are 
met  with  as  prominent  or  essential  constituents ; 
for  example,  spasmodic  croup,  spasmodic  asthma, 
spasmodic  stricture.     See  Spasm, 

SPECIPIO.— When  applied  to  a  disease,  the 
word  specific  signifies  that  such  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  a  special  cause,  and  has  special  charac- 
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ters,  for  example, syphilis  and  the  eruptive  fevers, 
When  applied  to  a  remedy,  it  implies  th^  the 
substance  has  a  distinct  and  definite  effect  in 
the  cure  of  a  certain  disease,  such  as  mercury  in 
syphilis,  or  quinine  in  ague ;  or  that  it  acts  upon 
a  particular  organ,  as  ergot  upon  the  uterus. 


SPECTACLES,  TTses  of. 
orders  of;  and  Stbabismus. 
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SPECTKOSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE.— 
As  one  of  the  instruments  of  research  in  prac- 
tical medicine  the  spectroscope  is  of  quite  recent 
introduction ;  and,  as  yet,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  taken  a  place  amongst  those  of  general 
application.  It  has  been  of  service  to  the  phy- 
siologiceil  chemist,  in  the  analysis  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body ;  and  for  the  detection  of  blood- 
stains, and  perhaps  of  poisons,  it  promises  to  be 
of  value  to  the  practising  physician.  It  is 
towards  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  pigment's  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  of  most  use. 

Description. — The  application  of  the  instru- 
ment depends  on  the  principle  that  all  matter, 
in  whatever  condition — solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
— possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  certain  of 
the  rays  of  light  by  which  it  may  be  illuminated, 
and  reflecting  others.  This  being  granted,  if  the 
spectrum  be  taken,  that  is,  the  series  of  compo- 
nent (5>lours  into  which  a  light — whether  sun, 
gas,  paraffin,  or  electric— may  be  split  up  in  its 
passage  through  a  prism ;  and  if  there  be  intro- 
duced between  the  source  of  light  and  the  prism 
the  material  to  be  investigated,  there  will  be  pro- 
duced certain  definite  and  characteristic  modi- 
fications of  the  spectrum,  in  the  form  of  dark 
bands  of  various  intensity  and  position.  Such 
are  called  aisorption-spectra,  and  are  those  re- 
ferred to  here. 

The  mechanical  arrangement  required  to  at- 
tain this  object  consists  of  (a)  a  glass  prism,  so 
placed  as  to  give  a  minimum  deviation  of  the 
refracted  rays ;  between  which  and  the  observer 
is  (h)  a  small  telescope  through  which  the  re- 
fracted rays  pass  to  the  eye ;  and  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  prism,  between  it  and  the  source  of 
light,  is  (c)  a  ttibe,  carrying  next  to  the  prism  a 
double-convex  lens,  and  at  the  other  extremity 
(d)  a  slit,  the  margins  of  which  are  constricted 
by  accurately  and  movably  adjusted  knife- 
edges.  The  length  of  this  tube,  called  the  colli- 
mator, is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  convex 
lens.  The  whole  apparatus  may  be  carried  on  a 
stand,  so  arranged  that  the  telescope  may  move 
round  the  prism  as  a  centre,  and  the  angle  it 
makes  with  the  collimator  recorded  on  a  scale. 
A  simpler  instrument  has  been  constructed  by 
Browning,  which  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  instrument 
has  been  adapted  to  the  microscope,  forming  the 
microspectroscope,  and  is  then  applicable  to  the 
examination  of  very  minute  quantities.  But  in 
this  case  there  is  no  telescope,  the  spectrum 
formed  by  the  prism  being  viewed  directly. 

Applications. — In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
where  the  spectroscope  is  applicable  to  medicine, 
it  is  for  the  examination  of  fluids,  although  solids 
and  morbid  gases  have  also  been  investigated. 
For  fiuids  it  is  sufficient  to  arrange  the  instrument 
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10  that  the  spectrum  of  a  gas  or  paraffin  flame 
IB  obtained,  and  then  to  place  a  test-tube  (a  flat 
one  is  best)  between  the  slit  and  the  light.  Some 
practice  is  required  in  adjusting  the  instrument, 
regulating  the  size  of  the  slit,  excluding  extrane- 
ous light,  and  obtaining  the  most  suitable  degree 
of  dilution  and  thickness  of  stratum  of  the  fluid 
to  be  examined.  The  positions  of  the  absorption- 
tande  are  most  conveniently  recorded  by  refer- 
ring them  to  the  standard  Prauenhofer  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum. 

Certain  precautions  require  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  regard,  to  the  absorption-spectra.  Thus 
it  appears  that  every  substance  has  not  its  own 
epeotium,  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other,  but  that  many  bodies,  very  different  in 
nature,  possess  the  same  spectrum,  as  carmine 
Bud  oxyhsemoglobin ;  it  is  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  spectra,  under  the  treatment  of  the  fluids 
vith  reagents,  that  tlie  spectroscopic  results 
come  to  be  of  definite  value,  Again,  the  same 
substance  may  give  different  spectra  according 
as  it  is  in  a  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous  state ;  or  so- 
lutions of  the  same  body  in  different  media  may 
give  different  absorption-bands. 

1,  Blood. — Hsemoglobin,  both  in  the  oxidised 
and  reduced  condition,  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
spectrum.  The  former  shows  the  dark  lines  in 
the  yellow  and  green  regions  of  the  spectrum, 
the  one  next  D  being  darker  and  more  strongly 
marked  than  the  other,  which  is  near  to  b. 
Reduced  hsemoglobin,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
but  one  dark  baud,  in  a  position  between  the 
tifo  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  The  spectrum  of  blood 
is  identical  with  that  of  haemoglobin,  of  which 
Y^5  of  a  grain  may  be  detected  by  the  spectro- 
scope; but  'there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
probability  of  our  being  able  to  decide  by  this 
means  whether  the  blood  is  or  is  not  human ' 
(Sorby). 

Carbonic  acid  and  many  other  gases,  such  as 
carbonic  oxide,  or  coal-gas  which  contains  seven 
per  cent,  of  CO,  nitrous  oxide  (NO),  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (Sff),  and  the  Qranides 
of  hydrogen,  patassium,  &e.,  nitrite  of  amyl, 
iodine,  &e.,  all  possessing  an  affinity  for  hsemo- 
globin, show  characteristic  absorption-spectra ; 
and  investigation  by  the  spectroscope  of  blood 
treated  with  these  reagents,  helps  to  explain  the 
poisonous  characters  that  most  of  these  bodies 
possess,  and  show  it  to  be  chiefly  due  to  their 
combining  so  closely  with  the  hsemoglobin  that 
the  latter  ceases  to  be  an  oxygen-carrier ;  whilst 
CO'  is  very  loosely  combined,  and  is  easily  sepa- 
rated by  mere  exposure  of  the  reduced  haemo- 
globin to  the  air. 

Xhe  various  derivatives  of  hsemoglobin,  such 
as  hsmatin,  both  acid  and  alkaline,  hsematoidin, 
and  hsemin,  all  give  characteristic  spectra,  by 
which  they  may  be  recognised. 

It  is  neces.sary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
spectra  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  of  oxy-  and  re- 
duced hsemoglobin,  since  in  many  of  the  situa- 
tions in  whidi  blood  is  sought  for — as  in  urine, 
vomit,  fluid  of  cysts,  and  stains  on  clothes — it 
bas  undergone  changes  into  one  or  other  of 
these  derivatives.  Ammonium  sulphide  is  the 
most  convenient  agent  for  reducing  hsemoglobin ; 
and  in  examining  any  fluid  for  this  body,  it 
should  always  be  employed,  since  it  is  by  the 
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behaviour  of  hsemoglobin  under  its  influence  that 
it  may  be  identified  and  distinguished  from 
carmine. 

In  the  investigation  of  blood-stains,  their  age, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  tlie  material  in  which 
they  are  found,  must  be  considered.  Distilled 
water,  glycerine,  or  dilute  solution  of  ammonia 
or  nitric  acid  may  be  used  to  dissolve  out  the 
stain,  with  the  result  of  giving  a  solution  of 
hsemoglobin  or  hsematin,  which  may  be  enclosed 
in  an  ordinary  microscopic  cell  and  examined 
with  the  microspectroscope. 

2.  Bile. — It  is  said  that  fresh  human  bile 
yields  no  spectrum,  but  that  when  diluted,  or  if 
hydrochloric  ox  nitric  acid  be  added,  an  aV 
sorption-band  appears  at  P,  which  is  due  to  » 
pigment  known  as  urobilin.  This  spectrum  may 
be  regarded  as  a  test  for  bile. 

8.  TTrlne. —  Healthy  urine  gives  a  spectrum 
with  an  absorption-band  at  F,  identical  with 
that  of  urobilin,  which  behaves  on  treatment  with 
reagents  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spectrum  of 
that  pigment,  and  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  normal  colouring  matter  of  tile  urine,  and  ab- 
sent in  some  diseases.  Other  pigments  appear, 
from  the  spectra  given,  to  be  present  in  certain 
diseased  states  and  in  pregnancy.  Sugar  and 
albumen  are  not  to  be  detected  in  the  urine  by 
the  spectroscope, 

4.  IFseoea. — On  spectroscopic  examination  the 
band  of  urobilin  is  presented. 

See  The  Spectroscope  in  Medicine,  by  Dr. 
MacMunn,  and  X)r.  Thudicham's  researches  in 
the  Beports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council.  W.  H.  Allchin. 


SPECtTLTTM  (Lat.)-STNON :  Pr. 
Miroir  ;  Ger :  Speculum ;  Spiegel. 

Defikition. — An  instrument  adapted  for  ex- 
ploring the  several  channels  and  deeper-seated 
parts  of  the  human  body.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  ear,  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  throat, 
th»  rectum,  and  the  vagina.  For  each  of  these 
thete  are  specially  adapted  instruments. 

Description. — Specula  are  made  of  various 
materials,  and  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  The  spe- 
culum is  intended  not  only  to  permit  and  facili- 
tate inspection,  but  also  to  dilate  the  canals  and 
to  expose  parts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  treated 
surgically,  or  have  medicaments  applied  to  them. 
For  this  reason  a  cylindrical  speculum  will  not 
always  answer  the  purpose ;  we  have,  therefore, 
bivalve  and  trivalve  specula,  and  many  other 
forms.  On  account  of  the  friability  of  glass, 
other  material  has  not  infrequently  to  be  used, 
such  as  white  polished  metal  or  wood ;  the  latter 
is  objectionable,  as  it  has  no  reflecting  power ; 
but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the 
actual  cautery  through  a  speculum,  a  substance 
must  be  employed  that  is  a  non-conduotjor  of 
heat  and  non-friable,  such  as  wood. 

Vaeieties. — Aural  specula. — Of  these  there 
are  several  forms,  and  some  are  known  under 
the  name  of  '  auriscopes.'  Some  have  a  trum- 
pet-shaped opening,  which  facilitates  the  in- 
troduction of  light,  and  greatly  increases  the 
illuminating  and.reflecting  power.  There  are 
also  bivalve  aural  specula  with  a  screw  lever, 
and  others  with  handles  attached  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  blades. 
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Eye  specula. — These  are  known  by  the  name 
of  a/elid  retractors  and  ophthalmoscopes,  both  of 
which  are  really  specula  for  examining  the  eye, 
though  not  generally  classified  as  such.  See 
Ophthaxmosoopb. 

Wasal  specula. — ^There  are  several  of  these, 
the  great  purpose  they  have  to  serve  being  that 
of  dilating.  One,  known  as  Elsberg's,  is  three- 
bladed. 

Throat  specula. — Specula  for  examination  of 
the  throat  are  generally  called  laryvgoscopes. 
See  Laetngosoopb. 

Beotal  specula. — These  are  cylindrical,  bi- 
valve, or  trivalve.  The  cylindrical  are  made  on 
the  principle  of  Fergusson's  vaginal  speculum, 
but  with  an  opening  so  as  to  expose  the  wall 
of  the  rectum  at  whatever'  part  it  be  adapted 
to.  The  valvular  forms  are  made  of  white 
metal. 

Vaginal  specula. — Of  these  there  are  many. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  is  that  known  as  Fer- 
gusson's,  which  is  cylindrical  and  made  of  glass, 
with  a  coating  of  mercury  behind  it,  so  as  to 
give  it  reflecting  power,  and  backed  by  vul- 
canized india-rubber.  An  improved  variety  of 
this  is  of  a  tapering  form,  so  as  to  admit  more 
light.    See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

Sims'  duck-bill  speculum  is  of  great  use  in 
retracting  the  perinseum  and  dilating  the  vagina, 
when  space  is  required  for  operation,  as  in  vesico- 
vaginal fistula.  Then  there  are  bivalve  and  tri- 
valve metallic  specula.  Wooden  cylindrical  spe- 
cula are  always  used  when  the  actual  cautery  is 
applied,  for  reasons  already  mentioned.  For  the 
ordinary  purposes  glass  is  the  preferable  mate- 
rial, as  it  is  unaffected  by  caustics. 

The  uses  of  specula  will  be  found  described  in 
connexion  with  the  diseases  of  the  several  organs 
to  which  they  have  reference. 

Clement  Godson. 

SPEECH,  Disorders  of. — Synon.  :  Trovhles 
du  Langage ;  Ger.  Stbhrwngen  der  Sprache. — De- 
fects of  speech  are  very  various  in  their  nature, 
degree,  and  mode  of  causation.  They  are  capable 
of  being  classified  from  several  different  paints 
of  view.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  in  the 
present  article  than  point  out  the  nature  and 
relations  of  the  several  kinds  of  defects,  which 
will,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  found  to  have  re- 
ceived consideration  under  their  own  proper 
headings. 

.SItioloqy  and  Patholooy. — Disorders  of 
speech  may  depend  upon  (1)  congemtal,  or  (2) 
acquired  defects  of  the  brain,  or  of  certain  of  its 
nerves  and  sense-organs. 

1.  Congenital  defects.— T!he  most  frequent  and 
important  of  these  defects  is  deafness,  which 
entails  mutism,  so  that  the  individuals  thus 
aifiieted  are  known  as  '  deaf-mutes.'  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  condition 
of  mutism  or  dumbness  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  absolute  deafness  occurring  from  any 
cause  after  birth,  but  before  the  child  begins 
to  talk ;  or  even  after  it  has  learned  to  talk, 
up  to  the  fifth  or  seventh  year.  In  cases  of 
the  latter  type,  the  child  soon,  when  without 
the  accustomed  guidance  derived  through  the 
sense  of  hearing,  forgets  how  to  speak  and 
becomes  dumb.    In  addition  to  this  class  of 
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cases,  there  are  those  of  congenital  idiocy  with- 
out deafhess,  but  in  which  the  child  never  learns 
to  talk  or  articulate  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term  (see  Idiocy).  There  are  also  other 
cases  allied  to  the  last,  in  which,  owing  to 
some  intra-cranial  lesion  occurring  either  before, 
during,  or  soon  after  birth,  the  child's'  subsequent 
mental  condition  is  greatly  impaired,  as  well 
as  its  motor  power.  In  these  most  deplorable 
cases  the  child  may  never  be  able  to  speak 
in  any  distinct  or  articulate  fashion,  it  may  not 
be  able  to  walk  or  even  stand,  or  it  may  only  be 
aHe  to  accomplish  these  latter  acts  imperfectly. 
In  some  of  these  children  there  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  hemiplegic  condition,  with 
arrest  of  growth  of  the  paralysed  limbs.  Sach 
patients  are  also  frequently  subject  to  one-sided 
fits ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  in  these  cas^ 
the  inability  to  speak  is  especially  prone  to  occur 
in  those  who  are  eongenitally  paralysed  on  the 
right  side.  In  some  of  the  less  severe  examples 
of  this  latter  type  which  have  come  under  the 
writer's  observation,  speech  has  been  merely 
deferred — the  child  has  not  commenced  to 
speak  tUl  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  even  the  sixtb 
year.     See  Dottbness. 

2.  Acquired  defects. — ^Among  acquired  defects 
of  speech  we  have  troubles  of  various  degrees  and 
kinds,  which  may  come  on  at  any  period  between 
infancy  and  old  age,  and  which,  as  regards  dura- 
tion, may  be  temporary  or  permanent.  The  great 
variations  in  the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
defects  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impeding  con- 
dition or  lesion  may  act  (1)  upon  parts  of  the 
brain  concerned  with  the  genesis  of  thought,  and 
of  the  will  to  speak,  (2)  upon  some  part  of  the 
nervous  channels  or  centres  concerned  with  the 
actuation  of  speech,  or  (3)  upon  the  peripheral 
nerves  and  organs  concerned  with  articulation 
and  vocalisation.  Thus  it  happens  that  acquired 
defects  of  speeeh  may,  in  one  set  of  cases,  be 
associated  with  the  most  marked  alterations  in 
the  intelligence  or  previous  mental  condition  of 
the  patient,  whilst  in  others  they  may  be  repre- 
sented by  mere  defective  articulation  or  vocalisa- 
tion. In  briefly  referring  to  the  principal  varie- 
ties, we  will  pass  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex  types. 

Proper  vocalisation  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  normal  speech ;  where  it  alone  is  de- 
fective we  have  to  do  with  various  kinds  of  apho- 
nia, which  may  be  due  to  very  diiferent  causes 
{see  VoiCK,  Disorders  of).  Again,  articulation  as 
a  mere  motor  act  may  be  interfered  with  or  per- 
verted in  diverse  modes.  'Where  speech-move- 
ments are  incoordinate,  we  have  such  common 
defects  as  stuttering  or  stammering  (see  Stam- 
mering) ;  or  else  those  less  marked  perversions 
of  speech- movements  which  are  met  with  in  some 
cases  of  chorea.  Again,  where  the  movements 
concerned  in  speech  are  more  simply  defective, 
we  have  that  indistinctness  of  articulation  and 
blurred  utterance  which,  in  various  degrees,  is 
BO  commonly  associated,  with  different  forms  of 
paralysis  due  to  cerebral  disease.  To  this  kind 
of  defect  the  name  '  Aphemia '  is  now  commonly 
applied.  It  presents  itself  under  many  various 
conditions,  and  with  different  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness. It  may  show  itself  in  its  most  ex- 
treme form  in  '  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis, 
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or  ill  other  forms  of  bulbar  disease.  Tliis  blurred 
or  difficult  articulation  is  also  one  of  the  signs 
met  Trith  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  and 
iu  disseminated  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis.  Again, 
it  occurs  in  association  with  hemiplegia  caused 
by  different  lesions  in  various  parts  of  the  brain, 
between  the  medulla  below  and  the  cerebral 
cortex  above.  As  a  rule  it  is  most  marked  and 
most  persistent  in  hemiplegia  due  to  disease  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  while  in  lesions  higher  up  it  is 
apt  to  be  slight  and  more  transitory,  especially 
where  such  lesions  exist  on  the  right  side  of  the 
brain.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  this  kind  of 
defect  is  specially  prone  to  occur  where  there  is 
damage  to  the  first  parts  of  the  outgoing  tract 
leading  from  the  left  cortical  auditory  word- 
oentre,  or  to  any  lower  parts  of  the  same  tract, 
or  when  there  is  damage  to  the  actual  motor 
centres  for  articulation  situated  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  (see  Srain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind, 
1880,  p.  618).  Damage  to  the  upper  part  of 
these  tracts,  however,  so  long  as  it  is  situated 
above  the  level  of  the  left  corpus  striatum,  gives 
rise  to  a  form  of  this  aphemic  defect  which  is 
commonly  known  as  aphasia  (see  Aphasia.).  The 
writer's  most  recent  investigations  have  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  condition  may,  in 
reality,  and  in  fuU  accordance  with  modern  doc- 
trines as  to  the  strict  localisation  of  cerebral  func- 
tions, be  induced  by  damage  in  parts  of  the  cor- 
tex comparatively  remote  from  the  'third  frontal 
convolution'  {op.  cit.  p.  685).  Such  forms  of 
speech-defect  may  exist  without  obvious  mental 
itapairment,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
may  sometimes  be  induced  without  coincident 
hemiplegia,  by  over-work,  either  literary  or 
clerical,  or  under  the  influence  of  great  excitement. 
Belated  to  speech-disorders  of  this  type  are  the 
other  more  complex  and  extremely  varied  defects 
of  speech  classed  under  the  head  of  amnesia. 
These  are  often  associated  with  grave  mental 
and  volitional  defects.  The  writer  has  recently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  association  with  lesions  involving 
the  supra-marginal  lobule,  the  angular  gyrus, 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  temporal  con- 
volution, that  is  to  say,  the  convolutions  which 
bomid  the  upper  end  of  the  '  Sylvian  fissure ' 
(oy.  mt.  p.  683).  These  are  parts  of  the  cortex 
which,  according  to  Ferrier,  have  much  to  do  with 
visual  and  auditory  impressions.  They  would 
accordingly  be  concerned  with  the  appreciation, 
ou  the  one  hand,  of  printed  and  written  charac- 
ters, and,  on  the  other,  of  spoken  words ;  and 
seeing  that  such  parts  of  the  cortex  must  also 
afford  the  starting-points  for  volitional  i  neitations 
to  acts  of  writing,  reading,  and  spealdng,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  how  much  damage  to  the 
brain  in  these  regions  may  interfere  with  intel- 
lectual '  appreciation,'  as  well  as  with  intellec- 
tual''expression.' 

Kn'ally,  in  this  relation,  reference  should  be 
made  to  certain  forms  of  speechlessness  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  hysterical  females,  or  in  the 
insauo  of  both  sexes,  in  which  there  may  be  a 
defloieucy  of  will  to  speak,  dependent  upon  per- 
verted cerebral  action,  either  without  or  with 
a  discoverable  basis  of  actual  morbid  changes. 
In  such  cases,  also,  there  may  be  no  apparent 
motivo ;  or  the  speechless  condition  may,  in  the 
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insane,  stand  in  direct  or  indirect  relation  to 
certain  delusions. 

Treatment The  treatment  of  these  various 

defects  of  speech  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
their  causes  and  associated  conditions.  Beference 
must,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  several  special 
articles  in  which  the  difi'erent  forms  of  such 
defects  are  considered. 

H,  Chablton  Bastian. 

SPEKMATOBEHCEA  {ffiripiia,  seed,  and 
l>iu,  I  flow). — SxNON. :  Fr.  SpermatorrlUe ;  Ger. 
Sammfluss. 

Definition. — Arreal  or  apparent  discharge  of 
seminal  fluid,  occurring  without  voluntary  sexual 
excitement. 

Two  varieties  may  be  recognised.  (1)  True 
spermatorr/uxa  is  the  discharge  of  spermatozoa 
from  the  urethra,  or  in  the  urine,  at  periods 
other  than  during  sexual  excitement.  .  (2)  False 
spermatorrh<xa,  or  prostaiorrhoea,  is  the  discharge 
of  a  seminal-like  fluid,  destitute  of  spermatozoa. 

.SItiolooy. — Local  irritation,  whether  from 
masturbation  or  from  some  diseased  or  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  genital  organs,  is  the 
cause  of  spermatorrhoea  in  the  first  instance. 
Such  morbid  conditions  are  balanitis,  phymosis, 
a  long  prepuce,  urethral  catarrh,  irritability  of 
the  prostate,  a  tender  spot  in  the  urethra, 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  levator  ani,  varico- 
cele, rectal  irritation,  worms  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  constipation,  and  changes  in  the  nerves  or 
nerve-centres  supplying  the  genito-urinary  tract, 
inducing  either  hyperaesthesia  or  anaesthesia. 
Any  of  these  states  may  give  rise  to  masturba- 
tion, or  masturbation  may  in  turn  cause  most  of 
them.  Should  the  conditions  that  determine  the 
irritation  persist,  the  very  smallest  mental  or 
local  stimulus  is  sufficient  to  continue  the  dis- 
ease indefinitely. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  that  alarms 
the  subject  of  spermatorrhoea  is  the  occurrence 
of  frequent  nocturnal  emissions,  at  iirst  with, 
and  afterwards  without,  erotic  sensation.  These 
reduce  his  strength,  render  him  weak  and  irri- 
table, and  gradually  prey  upon  hia  mind ;  and 
if,  as  frequently  happens;  masturbation  be  prac- 
tised, they  induce  a  condition  of  extreme  mental 
depression.  When  the  patient  reaches  this  state, 
the  mere  reference  to  sexual  matters,  the  sight 
of  anything  lewd,  the  act  of  defeecation,  or  a 
chance  irritation  of  the  penis  during  walking, 
riding,  or  driving,  is  often  sufficient  to  cause  an 
abortive  or,  it  may  be,  a  complete  emission.  The 
discharge  may,  in  advanced  cases,  find  its  way 
into  the  bladder  and  be  passed  with  the  urine ; 
a  condition  which  is  regarded  by  the  patient  as 
the  most  serious  of  all.  The  discharge  may  be 
the  ordinary  seminal  fluid ;  or  it  may  be  less  in 
quantity,  clearer,  tenacious,  more  like  the  syno- 
vial fiuid  in  appearance  and  consistence.  In  the 
latter  case  it  seldom  contains  spermatozoa,  and 
it  is  usually  only  the  forerunner  of  the  other 
more  serious  state,  or  it  may  intermit  with  it. 
These  conditions  combine  to  render  the  patient 
for  the  time  being  physically  and  mentally  a 
wreck,  sleepless,  listless, '  nervous,  anaemic,  and 
with  an  old  and  insipidly  anxious  look  upon  his 
muddy,  or  pimpled  face.  Connection  becomes 
well-nigh  impracticable,  the  discharge  of  semen 
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occurring  before  the  introduotion  of  the  organ ;  or 
erection  may  be  impossible  or  imperfect. 

DiApNosw.  — In  the  diagnosis  of  the  caa.se  of 
spermatorrhoea,  the  condition  of  the  external 
genitals  must  first  be  determined.  The  presence 
of  a  tender  spot  in  the  urethra,  or  the  existence 
of  hypersesthesia  or  anaesthesia: or  stricture,  can 
be  made  out  by  passing  a  catheter.  The  aeorn- 
pointed  boogie  is  the  best  for  diagnosing  the 
exact  seat  of  such  troubles.  The  discharge  itself 
must  be  found  and  examined  microscopically,  the 
presence  of  spermatozoa  establishing  true  sper- 
matorrhcea.  Glairy  fluids,  like  that  of  prostator- 
rhtea,  occur  in  the  urethra  during  the  last  stages 
of  a  gleet,  or  in  straining  at  stool,  and  also  in 
stricture.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  catheter- 
ism,  readily  clear  up  the  cause  of  the  discharge. 

Fbognosis. — In  the  generality  of  instances  the 
patient  gets  quite  well,  either  by  ordinary  care 
on  his  own  part,  or  by  medical  treatment.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  development  of  some 
inherited  disease  manifests  itself  simply  from 
the  weak  condition  to  which  the  patient  is  re- 
duced. In  some  instances  dementia  or  melan- 
cholia is  induced,  and  the  patient  continues  his 
impure  habits  even  whilst  under  watch  and  ward 
in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Teeatmsnt. — Should  any  local  irritation  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  cause  spermatorrhoea,  it  ought 
to  be  treated  and  removed,  if  possible.  A  long 
prepuce  should  be  cut  offj  balanitis  cured,  a  vari- 
cocele relieved,  or  rectal  irritation  removed.  To 
prevent  masturbation  many  plans  have  been 
tried,  such  as  the  application  of  iodine  to  the 
penis,  or  touching  the  parts  with  caustics,  which, 
by  the  pain  they  cause,  prevent  the  patient  med- 
dling with  the  organ.  These  measures,  or  such  as 
these,  combined  with  encouragement  from  the 
medical  attendant,  and  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  will  help  towards  a,  cure.  The 
situation  of  a  tender  Eipot  in  the  urethra  can  be 
made  out,  either  by  a  bougie — the  acorn-pointed 
bougie,  as  above  mentioned,  being  the  best  for 
such  a  purpose — or  by  pressure  on  the  perineum. 
When  discovered,  the  tenderness  may  be  relieved 
by  blisters  on  the  perineum,  or  by  applying 
caustics  directly  to  the  tender  surface,  either  in 
substance  or  in  solution.  The  solution  chiefly 
used  is  one  of  nitrate  of  silver,  varying  in  strength 
from  ten  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  it  is 
best  applied  by  the  silver  syringe-catheter.  The 
patient's  .  digestion,  and  impaired  physical  and 
mental  condition  must  be  looked  after.  Sto- 
machic and  nervine  tonics,  such  as  gentian, 
strychnia,  phosphates,  and  iron,  are  the  most 
usefulj  and  must  be  given  for  some  time^  To 
allay  irritability  of  the  genital  organs,  the  bro- 
mides and  belladonna  may  be  given  separately 
or  in  combination.  For  hyporsesthesia  the  extract 
of  belladonna,  in  half-grain  doses  morning  and 
evening,  is  especially  useful ;  it  may  be  given 
with  the  tonics  recommended  above.  Should 
anaesthesia  of  the  urethra  and  genitals  exist, 
galvanism  has  been  tried  and  proved  successful. 
The  patient  should  sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  and  get 
up  the  moment  he  wakes.  Cold  hip-'baths  morn- 
ing and  evening,  walking  exercise,  and  mixing 
in  company  as  much  as  possible,  are  useful  ad- 
juvants to  treatment.     See  MiSinHBATiON. 

JaMRS    CAKTLrE. 
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SFSZIA,  Bay  of,  in  Central  Italy.— A 
calm,  moist,  moderately  warm,  equable,  winter 
climate.  Prevailing  winds,  S.  and  E.  iSee  Cli- 
mate, Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

SPHACBLTJS  (<rij>cif(»,  I  destroy). — The  pro- 
cess of  mortification,  or  the  dead  mass  resulting 
from  this  process.    See  Gangeene. 

SPHUTCTEBS,    Disorders   of,— Sykon,  : 

Fr.  Troubles  des  Sphincters;    Ger.  Stohrungea 
der  SohliessmiisJceln. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  here 
only  needful  to  refer  to  disordered  actions  of 
the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum. 
The  disorders  themselves  are .  in  each  case  of  . 
two  kinds.  We  may  have  to  do  with  spasm 
of  the  sphincter  vesicae  or  of  the  sphincter  ani, 
leading  to  or,  at  least,  aiding  in  bringing  about, 
retention  of  urine  and  retention  of  faeces  re- 
spectively ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
paralysis  of  these  sphincters,  leading  to  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  and  favouring  incontinence  of 


MiiOLoaY  AND  Pathologt, — These  opposite 
modes  of  disordered  function  of  the  sphincters 
of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  may  be  variously 
induced ;  but  j^he  causes  may  be  ranged  in  three 
principal  categories,  according  as  they  are — 
(1)  of  peripheral  or  rejlex,  (2)  of  apitial,  or  (3) 
of  cerebral  origin. 

(1)  Eejlex  causes. — These  are  not  always  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  next  category,  and  they 
more  frequently  reveal  themselves  as  spasms 
than  as  paralyses.  Eetention  of  urine  due  to 
reflex  spasm  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  is 
frequent  enough,  especially  in  stricture  of  the 
urethra  or  stone  in  the  bladder.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  weak  action  of  the  sphincter,  with  undue 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  may  lead  to  nocturnal 
incontinence  of  urine  in  children.  Temporary 
paralysis  of  both  sphincters  may  occasionally  be 
induced  by  a  kind  of  cerebral  reflex,  under  the 
influence  of  fright.  Spasmodic  conditions  of  the 
sphincter  ani  may  be  induced  by  the  irritation 
of  fissures  or  small  ulcers  just  within  the  anus, 
and  may  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  suffering 
of  the  patient  during  or  after  defaecation. 

(2)  Spinal  causes. — The  majority  of  the  cases 
of  disordered  action  of  the  sphincters  will  be  due 
to  this  class  of  causes.  They  are  incidents  of 
functional  or  of  structural  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  of  the  nerves  by  which  such  sphincters 
are  supplied.  Here,  too,  we  may  have  irritation 
of  the  spinal  centres  or  of  their  nerves,  causing 
spasms  and  corresponding  retention  of  urine  or 
of  faeces ;  or  we  may  have  pressure  upon  or  de- 
structive lesions  of  the  same  parts,  in  and  issuing 
from  the  lower  lumbarregion  of  the  cord,  leading 
to  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  and  a  corresponding 
incontinence  of  urine  or  of  faeces.  Irritation  or 
destruction  of  the  channels  in  the  cord,  by  which 
voluntary  incitations  are  conducted  to  these 
sacral  centres,  may  also  lead  to  spasm  or  para- 
lysis of  either  of  the  sphincters  {see  Spinal 
Coed,  Diseases  of,  §  9,  7,  8).  In  many  struc- 
tural diseases  of  the  cord  entailing  paraplegia, 
paralysis  of  the  sphincters  (owing  to  its  dif- 
ferent sequelae)  becomes  an  important  condition, 
which  .notably  influences  the  gravity  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  and  demands  the  exercise  of  great  care  in 
counteracting  ita  effects,  as  far  as  this  may  be 
possible.    See  Spinal  Cobb,  Softening  of. 

(8)  Cerebral  causes. —  In  cerebral  disease, 
where  the  mind  or  eonsoionsness  is  profoundly 
affected,  there  may  be  incontinence  of  faeces  or 
of  urine.  Yet  such  events  can  ■  scarcely  te 
said  to  be  due  to  a  disordered  action  of  the 
Bphincters.  If  no  restraining  or  inhibitive  power 
be  exercised  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  then 
tliB  spinal  reflex  mechanisms  regulating  the 
action  of  the  detrusor  muscles  and  of  their  related 
sphincters  are  called  into  ^lay  from  time  to  time. 
The  latter  become  relaxed  coincidently  ■with  the 
contraction  of  the  expulsor  muscles  of  the  bladder 
or  rectum,  ■when,  from  either  viacus,  a  sufficiently 
powerful  set  of  afferent  impressions  passes  to 
the  related  spinal  centre.  So  that  in  hemi- 
plegia ■with  mental  impairment,  in  dementia,  or 
in  stupor  or  coma,  'we  commonly  meet  -with  in- 
continence of  urine  and  of  faeces.  Over-action 
or  spasm  of  these  sphincter,  muscles  may  also 
occur  under  various  perverted  cerebral  condi- 
tions, especially  in  hysteria ;  thus  occasioning  an 
undue  retention  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  or 
of  the  rectum,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  sphincter  of  the  vagina  is  also  liable  to 
be  affected  by  spasm,  but  this  subject  is  consi- 
dered in  another  part  of  this  ■work.  Bee  Vagina, 
Diseases  of. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  disorders  of 
the  sphincters  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
n&ture  of  the  cause,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
particular  defect  existing  in  each  individual  case. 
When  the  exciting  cause  is  local,  it  must  be 
remedied  if  possible.  Where  due  to  structural 
diwase  in  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  brain,  the 
above  disorders  present  themselves  among  many 
oth;i  morbid  signs  and  symptoms,  and  in  these 
cases  we  must  always  strive  to  correct,  as  far  as 
it  may  be  possible,  the  original  and  common 
cause  of  the  morbid  symptoms  in  question. 

H.  Chablton  Bastiak. 

SPHYGMOaBAPH,  The  {aifuyiibs,  the 
pulse,  and  ypii^a,  I  -write). 

DEtramoif. — The  pulse-'writer ;  an  instru- 
ment devised  to  record  the  form  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  arterial  pulse. 

HisTOBY. — The  idea  of  this  instrument  is  as 
old  as  Galileo,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
it  has  assumed  a.  practical  form.  The  first  regis- 
tering instrument,  for  recording  the  movements 
of  an  artery,  -was  used  by  Ludwig  in  1847,  ten 
years  after  H&isson  had  devised  his  sphygmo- 
meter, by  which  he  sho^wed  in  a  column  of  fluid  the 
movements  of  the  pulse.  It  was  -with  this  in- 
strument that  Chelius  demonstrated  the  second 
wave,  or  dicrotism  of  the  normal  pulse, 

Vierordt  was  the  first  to  construct  a  sphyg- 
mograph  ■which  could  be  applied  on  man,  ■utilis- 
ing an  idea  of  King's,  who  had  previously 
demonstrated  the  pulsation- of  the  veins  in  the 
neck  by  attaching  to  them  a  delicate  lever.  The 
instrument  of  Vierordt,  however,  did  not  record 
the  form  of  the  pulse-movements  accurately,  and 
tothe  most  part  registered  only  a  series  of  uni- 
form curves.  This  physiologist  remarked  that 
the  problem  was  to  place  on  the  pulse  a  very 
Mhoate  elastic  spring,  and  by  means  of  it  to 
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transmit  the  movements  of  the  pulse  to  the  ■writ- 
ing lever.  Marey  succeeded  in  doing  this  by  the 
invention  of  his  sphygmograph,  which  bepame, 
after  the  publication  of  his  work  in  1863,  forth- 
-with  applicable  for  clinical,  as  well  as  physiolo- 
gical, research.  Its  introduction  gave  the  study 
of  the  pulse  a  scientific  basis,  by  causing  the 
arteries  to  write  their  autographs,  and  thereby 
restored  to  its  first  importance  the  neglected  art 
of  reading  the  pulse. 

Dbsobipxion.— Although  there  are  now  several 
sphygmogra^hs  at  work  in  the  field  of  clinical 
inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  only  that 
of  Harey,  which  is  most  commonly  in  use. 

The  essential  part  of  the  instrument  is  a  deli- 
cate spring,  armed  at  its  free  end  with  an  ivory 
pad  which  rests  upon  the  artery.  The  spring 
is  fixed  by  its  other  extremity  to  the  frame- 
work, and  receives  the  pulse-movements,  which 
are  transmitted,  amplified,  and  recorded  by  an 
arrangement  of  two  levers.  The  lower  lever  is 
hinged  to  the  steel  spring,  so  that  it  can  move 
up  and  down  at  its  free  end,  which  terminates 
in  a  vertical  knife-edge  considerably  above  the 
ivory  pad,  which  rests  on  the  artery.  This  knife- 
edge  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
screw,  and  so  adjusted  and  maintained  in  con- 
tact with  the  upper  lever,  near  its  centre  of 
motion.  This  second  or  upper  lever,  which 
points  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  lower  one, 
is  very  light,  and  carries  at  its  free  end  a  pen, 
which  records,  on  «■  plate  moved  by  clockwork, 
the  vertical  movements  transmitted  to  it  through 
the  first  lever,  from  the  spring  resting  on  the 
artery.  By  this  arrangement  of  levers  the  move- 
ments originally  received  by  the  spring  from  the 
artery  are  amplified  some  fifty  times  in  the 
record. 

The  tracing  is  called  a  pulse-trace,  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  pulsations,  varying  in  num- 
ber and  form  according  to  the  frequency  and  the 
characters  of  the  pulse.     See  P-dlsb. 

The  frame  of  the  instrument,  to  which  the 
spring  is  fixed,  holds  the  clockwork  by  means  of 
which  the  recording  plate  is  made  to  travel. 

The  framework  is  also  made  so  as  to  fit  easily 
on  the  arm,  and  is  retained  in  position  by  straps, 
the  arm  resting  on  a  suitable  pad  or  cushion. 

The  regulation  of  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
on  the  artery  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  application  of  the  instrument.  It  requires 
to  be  accurately  regulated  and  measured,  in  order 
to  estimate  the  character  of  the  pulse,  and  render 
a  comparison  of  traces  trustworthy,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  the  writer.  This  is  effected  by  a 
regulator  screw  connected  with  the  steel  spring, 
and  furnished  with  a  registering  dial,  which 
records  the  pressure  at  which  the  maximum 
rendering  of  the  pulse  is  obtained.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  tension  of  the  pulse  can  be  fairly 
estimated  by  the  sphygmograph. 

AppLicATioir. — In  the  application  of  the  in- 
strument, the  first  important  point  to  observe 
is  accuracy  of  adjustment  of  the  ivory  pad  of 
the  spring  over  the  radial  artery.  Thit  can  be 
best  done  by  marking  the  position  of  the  artery 
■with  ink,  and  then  carefully  adjusting  the 
spring.  Secondly;  the  pressure  on  the  arteiy 
must  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  pressure 
screw,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  amplitude 
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of  moTement  by  the  lever,  and  the  record  of  all 
the  waves  of  the  pulse.  Thirdly,  the  friction 
between  the  recording  pen  and  the  receiving 
plate,  on  which  the  trace  is  recorded,  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Smoked  glass  and  paper 
are  the  best  receivers ;  pens  that  write  with  ink 
are  apt  to  blur  the  finer  features  of  the  trace. 
The  tracings  on  smoked  glass  or  paper  are  fixed 
and  rendered  permanent  by  varnish ;  the  tracing 
papers,  which  should  be  well  enamelled,  may  be 
smoked  by  being  held  over  burning  p&raffin  or 
camphor,  or  even  over  an  ordinary  vesta  match. 
When  the  traces  are  recorded,  they  may  be  fixed 
by  varnish  made  of  gum  benzoin,  or  Burgundy 
pitch  in  methylated  spirit  (1  in  8),  or  ordinary 
tincture  of  tolu. 

Uses. — The  applications  of  the  sphygmograph 
to  clinical  inquiry  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. Precision  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  pulse, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  graphic  representation  of  its 
form  the  finger  is  taught  what  to  feel.  A  pulse- 
trace  (see  POTiSe)  shows  at  a  glance  the  rate, 
regularity,  and  equality  of  the  heart-beats.  Ir- 
regularities, and  especially  inequalities,  that 
escape  the  finger,  are  registered ;  and  indications 
as  to  pulse-tension  and  heart-strength,  most  im- 
portant for  prognosis  and  treatment,  are  ob- 
tained. In  acute  visceral  infiammations,  for 
instance,  slight  inequalities  in  the  pulsations 
otherwise  unrecognisable  may  be  recorded,  and 
the  first  signs  of  heart-failure,  and  the  necessity 
for  stimulants  thus  suggested.  Again,  the  un- 
dulatory  pulse  of  a  ventricle,  too  weak  to  resist 
respiratory  infiuences,  is  disclosed  in  the  tracing; 
and  prognosis  and  treatment  may  be  correspond- 
ingly modified. 

Indications.  —  The  evidence  yielded  by  the 
Sphygmograph  mainly  concerns  : — 1 .  the  mode  of 
the  heart's  contraction ;  2.  the  condition  of  the 
peripheral  circulation ;  3,  the  state  of  the  arteries 
and  their  coats ;  and  i.  valvular  diseases  of  the 
heart. 

1.  The  mode  of  the  heart's  contraction. — 
The  sphygmographic  tracing  shows  this  by  the  line 
of  ascent.  When  the  heart-muscle  acts  suddenly 
and  vigorously,  the  line  is  vertical  and  lofty,  and 
terminates  in  a  pointed  summit-wave.  Unless  the 
vessels  are  over-fuU  of  blood,  there  follow  well- 
marked  tidal  and  dicrotic  waves.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  heart's  contraction  is  feeble,  the 
line  of  ascent  is  less  vertical  and  lofty ;  the 
summit  wave  is  less  distinct ;  and  the  tidal  and 
dicrotic  waves  are  less,  or  the  former  is  blended 
with  the  summit  wave.  The  pulse,  moreover, 
unlike  the  pulse  of  a  vigorous  ventricle,  is  easily 
obliterated  by  pressure.  A  note  of  the  pressure 
at  which  the  most  perfect  trace  is  collected 
should  always  be  made,  as  it  enables  the  observer 
to  compare  results  at  diflTerent  times. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  peripheral  circula- 
tion.— The  easy  or  difficult  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  causing 
low  or  high  pulse  tension,  is  estimated  by  the 
pressure  required  to  develop  or  to  obliterate  the 
three  waves,  but  more  especially  the  tidal  and 
dicrotic  waves.  Obstructed  peripheral  circula- 
tion is  manifested  by  increase  of  the  tidal  wave, 
diminution  of  dicrotism,  and  lessened  height  ot 
line  of  ascent  and  summit  wave  (fig.  74).  The 
heart,  apart  from  febrile  or  nervous  excitement, 


contracts  less  suddenly  under  these  conditiona. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  easy  and  quick  capillary 
circulation,  such  as  occurs  in  fevers,  the  sudden 
heart-contraction  increases  the  height  of  the  line 


of  ascent,  exaggerates  the  summit  wave,  lessens 
the  tidal  wave,  and  fully  develops  the  dicrotic 
wave  (fig.  75).     In   such  conditions   the   fully 
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dicrotous  and  hyperdicrotous  traces  are  recorded 
(fig.  76).  The  rapid  onflow  of  blood  is,  moreover, 
shown  by  the  more  sudden  fall  of  the  line  of  de- 
scent. It  is  by  the  comparative  study  of  the 
three  waves,  and  the  pressure  required  to  record 
them  fuUy,  that  we  obtain  valuable  indications 
as  to  heart-strength  and  pulse-tension  in  acute 
diseases,  and  in  the  earliest  stages  of  some  chronic 
afFections. 

3.  The  state  of  the  arteries. — There  are 
three  chief  conditions  of  the  arteries  that  modify 
the  pulse  :-^(a)  the  state  of  the  muscular  coat ; 
(i)  degenerative  conditions  of  the  arterial  walls  ; 
and  (c)  the  presence  of  aneurism. 

(a)  When  the  muscular  coat  is  contracted,  the 
artery  imparts  to  the  finger  a  hard,  wiry  sensa- 
tion, which  shows  in  the  trace  by  a  short  line  of 
ascent,  and  the  blending  of  the  summit  and  tidal 
waves  in  an  oblique  line  of  descent,  scarcely 
broken  by  dicrotism  (fig.  77).  In  the  oppositecon- 
dition  of  relaxed 
arterial  coats,  the 
dicrotic  and  sum- 
mit waves  are  en- 
larged, and  the 
tidal  waves  lesa- 
^o-"-  ened.      These 

changes  can  be  experimentally  illustrated  by  the 
application  of  cold  and  heat  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  cold  and  hot  stages  of  ague  also  show 
the  two  states. 

(6)  ZvJlainTnatory  and   degenerative  processes 


Pig.  78. 
lead  to  rigidity  of  the  arteries,  whereby  the  medi- 
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iyiug  influence  of  their  elasticity  on  the  blood- 
moTement  is  lost.  The  blood- 'vrave  in  the  radial 
artery  consequently  approaches  more  to  that  im- 
parted by  the  heart's  systole.  In  these  condi- 
tions the  pulse  often  beats  visibly,  sc  that  we  are 
prepared  for  the  amplitude  of  the  trace.  The 
tidal  wave  is  large,  nearer  to,  and  often  blended 
with  the  summit  wave,  while  the  dierotism  which 
occurs  early  in  theline  of  descent  is  badlymarked. 
The  presence  of  these  peculiarities  often  leads  to 
the  early  diagnosis  of  unsuspected  atheroma  of 
the  great  vessels  (fig.  78). 

(e)  When  the  sac  of  an  anemism  is  seated  on 
amain  trunk  after  its  origin  from  the  aorta,  it 
acts  as  an  elastic  bag,  and  so  modifies  the  pulse- 
form  by  sandering  the  line  of  ascent  oblique, 
diminishiig,  or  abolishing  the  summit  wave, 
modifying  the  dierotism,  and  more  or  less  con- 
necting the  three  waves  into  a  simple  curve. 
To  the  finger  these  changes  mean  retardation 
(oblique  line  of  asbent),  and  diminution  of  force 
(loss  of  summit  wave).  Such  peculiarities  in 
the  left  radial  artery  are  produced  by  an  an- 
eurism of  the  left  subclavian,  or  in  the  right 
radial  by  innominate  aneurism.  When  the 
aneurism  is  connected  with  the  thoracic  aorta  in 
its  ascending  portion,  there  is  frequently  a  dis- 
similarity between  the  two  radial  pulse-traces, 
vhich  is  persistent,  one  being  smaller  than  the 
other,  more  vibratory,  or  more  easily  obliterated 
by  increased  pressure.  The  pulse  usually  more 
mected  is  the  right,  as  the  aneurism  tends  to 
iimplicate  the  innominate  artery.  In  aneurism 
■el  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  the  left 
pulse  is  more  commonly  diminished  in  force 
and  Amplitude  (figs.  79  and  80).    In  aneurism^ 
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Fig.  80.  Left  Hadial  Tracing, 
of  the  descending  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta, 
the  dicrotic  wave  is  often  much  increased  in  both 
pulses,  while  the  right  radial  yields  usually  the 
more  normally  developed  trace.  . 
)  These  signs  may  be  more  or  less  simulated  by 
.pressure  of  tumours  on  the  arterial  trunks,  or  by 
their  partial  obstruction  by  clots.  The  sphygmo- 
eraphie  signs  of  aneurism,  therefore,  require  to 
iSa  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  diagnosis.  In. some  cases,  however,  the  pulse- 
traces  alone  suffice  to  indicate  the  lesion  and  its 
seat. 

4.  Valvular  diseases  of  the  heart. — Val- 
TOlai  diseases  of  the  heart  generally  influence 
the  pulse-trace.  In  aortio  regurgitation  this  is 
•trikingly ..seen  (fig.  81).  The  strong,  dilated 
ventricle  contracts  suddenly  on  a  large  olmrge  of 
Blood,  and  consequently  there,  is  a  lofty  line  of 
Mcent,  ending  in  a  pointed  summit-wave.     The 


tidal  wave  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  trace  ; 
and  the  dicrotism,'nhich  occurs  later  than  normal 
in  the  line  of  descent,  is  generally  much  dimi- 
nished, on  account  of  the  leakage  into  the  ven- 
tricle interfering  with  the  rebound  of  the  blood- 
column  from  the 
closed  valves.  The 
dicrotic  wave,  thus 
starved,  is  followed 
by  a  rapid  fall  in 
the  tracing,  showing 
the  quick  emptying 
of  the  artery.  It 
'™'  ^-  is  this  contrast  be- 

tween the  height  of  the  summit  wave  and  the 
rapid  fall  of  the  trace,  unbroken  by  any  ««»- 
taining  wave,  that  gives  the  pulse  its  splash- 
ing and  collapsing  character.  These  features, 
the  small  dierotism  and  the  rapid  fall,  indicate 
the  amount  of  regurgitation.  In  some  cases 
of  this  valve-lesion  the  tracing  shows  a  well- 
marked  tidal,  and  a  fairly-developed  dicrotic 
wave ;  and  increased  pressure  by  the  spring  of 
the  sphygmograph,  instead  of  obliterating'  the 
trace  as  usual,  shows  that  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  tension.  Such  features  commonly  occur  in 
older  persons,  in  whom  the  valve-defect  is  due 
to  atheroma,and  not  to  rheumatism,  and  the  pulse- 
form  is  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  characters 
of  the  pulse  of  degenerated  arteries.  "When  such 
features  are  observed  in  rheumatic  cases,  they 
point  to  perfect  compensation  and  small  valve- 
defect. 

In  aorlia  stenosis  the  trace   testifies   to  the 
amount  of  the  lesion.     When  the  narrowing  is 
extreme  the  summit  wave  is  lost,  the  line  of 
ascent  becomes  oblique  and  gradual,  and  the 
pulse  is  felt  to  be  retarded.    More  commonly  a 
break  in  the  line  of  ascent  marks  the  position  of 
the  summit  wave,  while  above  it  rises  the  large 
tidal  wave,  due  to  the  strong  .systole  (fig.  82).  In 
cases    in   which    the    ob- 
struction is  less  in  degree, 
the  summit  of  the  tracing 
may  be  forked  by  a  sharp 
division  between  the  sum- 
mit and  tidal  waves.    The 
dicrotic  wave  is  lessened. 
Fig.  82.  The- loss  or   checked  de- 

velopment of  the  summit  wave,  followed  by  an 
exaggerated  tidal  wave,  arising  from  a  strong 
and  often  dilated  ventricle,  pushing  a  large 
blood-wave  gradually  into  the  arteries  through 
the  narrowed  aortic  orifice,  are  the  character- 
istics of  this  lesion  when  pure.  When  it  is 
associated  with  aortic  regurgitation,  the  large 
tidal  wave  is  still  pronounced. 

Mitral  valve  lesions,  which  are  less  immediately 
connected  with  the  arterial  blood-movement, 
present  less  decided  characteristics. 

In  mitral  regurgitation  the  tracing  is  often  of 
the  normal  outline,  and  in  such  cases  the  com- 
pensation is  fairly  perfect.  In  some  eases,  in  ad- 
dition to  great  rapidity,  the  pulse  is  small  and 
shabby,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  vigour  of  the 
impulse  (fig.  83).  The  lineof  ascent  is  sloping,and 
the  tidal  and  dicrotic  waves  poorly  defined.  In 
other  cases,  great  irregularity  is  the  chief  feature 
of  the  trace,  a  series  of  small,  ill-dereloped  pulse- 
waves  being  succeeded  by  large  and  well-formed 
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pulsations.  On  analysis,  the  series  of  small,  in- 
effectual heart-contractions  correspond  to  inspi- 
ration, and  the  fuller  and  more  vigoroijs  ones  to 

the  respiratory 
I  pause.  In  other 
I  condition  s 
I  similar  irregu- 
llarities  are 
J  caused  by  the 
same  influences. 
Fig.  83.  Burdon  Sander- 

son, who  first  referred  these  irregularities  to 
their  cause,  says :  '  The  mechanical  effect  of  in- 
spiration is  to  augment  the  quantity  of  blood 
contained  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
hence  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart.  This  increased  frequency- 
depends  on  the  distended  state  of  the  auri- 
cles, in  consequence  of  which  the  ventricles  fill 
more  rapidly  during  their  period  of  relaxa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  length  of  the-  diastolic 
pause  is  diminished,  and  the  hurried  action  of  the 
heart  satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  but  the  ques- 
tion still  arises.  Why  are  the  rapid  beats  which 
occur  in  inspiration  also  ineffectual  1  Very  pro- 
bably because  the  mitral  valve  does  not  close  ; 
the  heart  being  distended  with  blood,  its  walls 
are  kept  apart  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cur- 
tains do  not  meet.  The  ventricle  contracts, 
but  much  of  its  blood  is  discharged  into  the 
auricle,  to  be  returned  to  the  ventricle  as  soon  as 
its  contraction  is  over.  It  is  not  until  the  effect 
of  inspiration  in  keeping  the  auricles  full  ceases, 
that  the  curtains  get  near  enough  to  allow  the 
heart  to  make  an  effort  sufficiently  effectual  to 
send  a  full  tide  of  blood  into  the  aorta,  a,nd  thus 
relieve  the  distended  pulmonary  circulation. 

Similar  peculiarities  are  occasioned  by  the 
same  mechanism  in  tricuspid  regurgitation  and 
dilated  heart. 

In  mitral  stmosis  the  sphygmographie  evidence 
is  very  important.  The  pulse-tracing  shows  irre- 
gularity in  the  line  of  descent,  which  often  is 
greatly  prolonged  through  a  missed  pulsation— a 
true  intermission  in  the  beat,  and  sometimes 
broken  by  the  interpolation  of  a  small,  abortive 
pulsation  (fig.  84).    These  abortive  pulsations 


are  due  to  over-distension  of  the  auricle,  causing 
premature  auricular  contractions,  which  propa- 
gate themselves  to  the  ventricle,  and  so  produce 
a  ventricular  contraction  on  a  small  charge  of 
blood.  They  mostly  occur  during  inspiration, 
from  the  causes  above  described.  The  rhyth- 
mical relations  between  the  contractions  of  the 
auricle  and  the  vehtricle  are  thus  disturbed,  and 
hence  the  features  above  described. 

These  are  the  special  characters  of  the  pulse 
of  mitral  stenosis.  In  some  cases  where  the  ste- 
nosis is  not  great  and  the  compensation  perfect, 
the  pulse  is  regular  in  time  and  form,  or  nearly 
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so;  but  in  these  cases  characteristic  irregularities 
can  often  be  produced  by  vigorous  exertion. 

Finally,  in  therapeutical  investigations  the 
sphygmograph  is  indispensable  as  a  means  qf 
discovering  the  influence  exerted  by  a  drug  on 
the  state  of  the  vessels,  on  the  condition  of  the 
peripheral  circulation,  and  on  the  vigour  of  the 
heart.  The  modifications  in  the  form  of  the 
pulse-trace  above  described  enable  the  investi- 
gator to  estimate  these  effects. 

BALTHAZiK  FOSTEE. 

SPUTA  BIFIDA  (spina,  the  spine,  and 
bifida,  cleft). — Stnok.  :  .Fr.  Hydrorlmchis  congi- 
nitale ;  Ger.  BUo&empalte. 

Definition. — A  congenital  malformation,  -with 
arrest  of  development,  of  some  portion  of  the 
spinal  column. 

Generally  there  is  a  deficiency  of  two  or  three 
spinous  processes  and  the  laminae ;  the  rudi- 
mentary portions  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae 
being  spread  out  and  irregularly  expanded.  The 
spinal  cord  being  thus  left  unprotected,  its  mem- 
branes protrude  ■  through  the  aperture  poste- 
riorly, forming  a  kind  of  hernial  tumour. 

Anatomical  and  Clinical  Chabaotbes. — At 
birth  the  tumour  in  spina  bifida  is  generally 
about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  either  spherical 
or  oval  in  form.  It  may  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  spinal  column,  but  with  rare  excep- 
tions it  occurs  in  the  lumbar  or  lumbo-sacral 
region.  The  tumour  is  filled  with  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  and  is  therefore  always  tense,  with  distinct 
fluctuation  ;  its  tension  increases  when  the  child 
cries,  and  may  be  diminished  by  pressure.  The 
cutaneous  covering  of  the  tumour  is  generally 
very  thin  and  attenuated,  sometimes  having 
the  appearance  of  a  transparent  membrane,  of  a 
bluish  or  congested  colour.  In  other  cases  the 
skin  is  of  its  normal  thickness  and  colour.  The 
nerve-trunks,  formingthecauda  equina,  frequently 
traverse  the  interior  of  the  sac  in  the  median 
line,  and  after  being  refiected  from  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sac,  recross  its  cavity  towards  their 
normal  distribution.  The  tumour  is  nearly  al- 
ways solitary,  but  cases  in  which  a  second  tu- 
mour existed  have  been  recorded. 

Diagnosis. — Difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  spina 
bifida  can  hardly  ever  occur,  and  the  characters 
above  described  will  readily  distinguish  it  from 
congenital  tumours  of  a  fatty,  fibrous,  or  cystic 
character  occasionally  met  with. 

Complications.  —  Spina  bifida  is  sometimes 
associated  with  hydrocephalus,  with  dub-foot, 
or,  it  is  said,  with  some  paralytic  symptoms; 
the  latter  complication  probably  occurring  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  nerves  of  the  cauda 
equina  traverse  the  sac  of  the  tumour. 

CouESB  AND  Terminations. — The  majority  of 
cases  of  spina  bifida  terminate  fatally,  often 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  birth ;  the 
children  dying  from  convulsions,  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  the  escape  of 
its  contents.  When  the  fluid  only  oozes  gradu- 
ally, relief  follows  ;  and  sometimes  spontaneous 
and  complete  cure  thus  occurs,  the  tumour  con- 
tracting to  a  small  nodule,  and  the  aperture  in 
the  canal  closing  more  or  less  completely.  In 
some  cases,  when  the  cutaneous  covering  is  thick 
and  normal,  the  tumour  may  gradually  increase 
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in  size  mthout  material  inconyemence,  up  to 
tlie  adult  period  of  life,  attaining  the  size  of  a 
ciiild's  head,  or  even  larger  dimensions. 

Pboqnosis. — This  must  generally  be  unfavour- 
able, especially  when  the  tumour  is  of  large 
size  at  birth,  and  its  covering  only  thin,  mem- 
branous, and  vascular,  -with  a  broad  base.  When 
the  base  of  the  tumour  is  narrow,  and  its 
cutaneous  covering  thick  and  normal,  the  prog- 
nosis may  be  more  favourable,  especially  if  the 
malformation  be  situated  on  the  sacrum. 

Tbbatmbnt. — The  result  of  any  treatment  of 
spina  bifida  must  be  extremely  doubtful,  but  in 
many  cases  the  process  of  spontaneous  cure  has 
been  Successfully  imitated  by  small  tappings  fre- 
qnently  repeated,  and  followed  by  light  compres- 
sion, covering  Uie  tumour  with  cotton  wool  or 
lint,  and  strips  of  plaster.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
fiuid  should  be  allowed  to  escape  at  the  time  of 
operation ;  and  the  puncture  should  always  be 
made  at  the  side  of  the  tumour,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
possible  injury  to  the  nerve-trunks  which  may 
traverse  the  sac.  Cases  have  been  successfully 
treated  by  the  injection  of  small  quantities  of 
iodine.  Dr.  J.  Morton,  of  Glasgow,  has  used  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  10  grains  of  iodine 
and  30  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce 
of  glycerine^half  a  drachm  of  which  solution 
may  be  injected,  without  allowing  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  tumour  to  escape,  at  intervals  of  a 
Teek  or  ten  days.  The  writer  has  seen  a  case 
Buccessfully  treated  in  this  way  by  Dr.  Murray 
»t  the  Great  Northern  Hospital.  Other  opera- 
tive measures,  such  as  compression  of  the  neck 
of  the  tumour  by  means  of  a  clamp  or  ligature, 
and  also  excision,  have  been  employed,  occasion- 
ally with  success ;  but  no  such  attempt  should 
be  made  except  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  tumour  has  a  very  nar- 
row base — ^more  or  less  pedunculated,  and  is 
situated  over  the  sacrum ;  otherwise  death  from 
convulsions  or  meningitis  would  probably  fol- 
low any  such  attempts. 

W.  Adams. 

SPINAL  AOCEBSORT  ITBEVE, 
Diseases  of.— The  upper  fibres  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  emerge  from  the  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  below  the  pneumogastrio. 
Tliey  arise  from  a  column  of  nerve-cells  adjacent 
to  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal,  and  continuous 
with  the  nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric.  The 
fibres  join  the  latter  nerve  and  innervate  the 
movements  of  the  larynx.  Their  share  in  the 
nerve-supply  to  the  pharynx  is  unsettled,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  levator  palati  is  supplied 
by  these  fibres,  since  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord, 
tongue,  and  palate  is  occasionally  due  to  disease 
It  the  surface  of  the  medulla  in  this  region 
(Hughlings  Jackson).  The  lower,  spinal,  fibres 
of  the  nerve  emerge  from  the  side  of  the  cord 
«8  lowas  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves, 
Md  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  lateral 
columns,  arising  from  the  anterior  cornua,  in 
'  "onimon  with  the  motor  fibres  of  the  upper 
eerrical  nerves.  This  spinal  part  of  the  nerve 
ascends  through  the  foramen  magnum,  and  is 
Mnnected  with  the  bulbar  portion  for  a  short 
aiBtanoe ;  the  two  parts  then  separate,  the  latter 
joining  the  pneumogastric,  the  former  passing  to 
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the  neck,  and  supplying  the  steruomastoid  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius. 

1.  Paralysis. — iEmoioGT. —  The  nucleus  of 
origin  of  the  nerve  may  be  diseased  by  slow 
degeneration  of  the  motor  cells,  as  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  and  chronic  bulbar  paralysis. 
In  the  former  the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius, 
supplied  by  this  nerve,  is  usually  affected  later 
than  any  other  muscle;  it  is  the  idtimum  mo- 
runs,  as  Duohenne  called  it.  The  nucleus  of 
origin,  especially  the  bulbar  portion,  may  be 
damaged  by  acute  processes,  softening  or  hse- 
morrhage  (acute  bulbar  paralysis).  The  fibres  of 
origin  are  sometimes  damaged  by  injuries,  such 
as  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  upper  cervical 
vertebrte ;  by  narrowing  of  the  foramen  magnum ; 
by  tumours  external  to  the  cord  j  and  especially 
by  meningitis,  syphilitic  or  simple,  in  this  region. 
The  spinal  part  of  the  nerve,  from  its  long 
course,  is  especially  liable  to  sufferi  The  nerve 
is  rarely  injured  in  fractures  of  the  skull.  The 
causes  of  paralysis  of  the  vagal  portion,  after  its 
junction  with  the  pneumogastrio,  have  been  oon- 
sidered^  in  the  article  on  diseases  of  that  nerve. 
The  spinal  part,  in  its  course  to  the  muscles, 
may  suffer  in  rare  cases  from  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation, or  from  injury;  may  be  compressed  by 
enlarged  glands;  or  implicated  in  abscesses  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory 
may  be  total,  when  the  disease  involves  the 
nerve  where  both  parts  are  united,  but  is  much 
more  commonly  partial,  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive origin  of  the  spinal  portion,  and  the  early 
separation  of  the  two  divisions.  The  symptoms 
indicating  disease  of  the  accessory  part  of  the 
nerve,  as  loss  of  movement  of  the  vocal  cords, 
are  described  in  the  article  on  the  pneumogastrio 
nerve.  The  paralysis  of  the  palate,  which  is  so 
often  associated,  is  best  recognised  by  the  de- 
fective movement  in  phonstion. 

The  loss  of  function  of  the  spinal  portion  of 
the  nerve  is  shown  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
which  it  supplies — the  steruomastoid  and  trape- 
zius. Unilateral  paralysis  of  these  muscles  does 
not  affect  the  posture  of  the  head,  but  the  head, 
when  behind  the  vertical  position,  cannot  be  ro- 
tated to  the  opposite  side.  Paralysis  of  the 
trapezius,  which  may  occur  alone  if  the  disease 
of  the  nerve  is  behind  the  steruomastoid,  is  con- 
fined to  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle,  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  occipital  bone  to  the  clavicle. 
The  middle  part  of  the  muscle  receives  a  suffi- 
cient nerve-supply  from  the  cervical  nerves  to 
prevent  conspicuous  paralysis  or  wasting.  The 
loss  of  the  upper  part  alters  the  contour  of  the 
neck,  and  the  shoulder  is  not  raised  in  deep  in- 
spiration. The  shoulder  can,  however,  still  be 
elevated  voluntarily,  this  movement  being  effected 
by  the  middle  part  of  the  muscle.  Abduction  of 
the  arm  by  the  deltoid  is  interfered  with,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  support  afforded  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius,  and  the  supple- 
mental action  of  other  muscles  causes  a  slight 
rotation  of  the  scapula.  The  paralysed  muscles 
undergo  wasting,  which  is  usually  rapid,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  reactions  which  characterise 
nerve-degeneration. 

Pboqnosis  and  Teeatmekt. — The  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory 
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nerve  are  those  of  the  morhid  process  causing 
the  paralysis.  In  all  cases,  if  the  muscles  waste 
and  present  loss  of  irritability,  electricity  should 
be  applied,  the  voltaic  current  being  in  most 
cases  required. 

2.  Spasm. —  The  muscles  supplied  by  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  are  frequently  the  seat  of 
spasm,  causing  '  torticollis,'  or  '  wry-neck.'  The 
spasm  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the  centres,  pro- 
bably above  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve,  and  is 
described  in  a  special  article.    See  Wbt-Neck. 

W.   E.    GOWBES. 

SPIWAIi  COED,  Diseases  of. — Though 
the  spinal  cord  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  single 
organ,  it  is  one  which  is  very  composite  in  struc- 
ture, and  still  more  so  in  function.  It  is  in  part 
(1)  a  mere  aggregate  of  connecting  fibres  between 
the  body  generally  and  the  brain — that  is,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  ctiannels  of  conduction  for  sensory 
impressions  of  all  kinds,  both  superficial  and 
deep,  on  their  way  to  the  brain ;  and  also  for 
outgoing  motor  ineitations  from  the  brain  to  all 
voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to 
those  pertaining  to  the  viscera  and  their  ducts, 
and  to  blood-vessels.  In  part,  however,  the 
cord  also  consists  (2)  of  a  serial  aggregation 
of  more  or  less  fused  gan^ia  having  to  do  with 
the  execution  of  voluntary  and  all  sorts  of  reflex 
actions ;  with  the  functional  activity  of  organs ; 
and  with  the  nutrition  of  tissues. 

The  structural  bases  for  these  two  principal 
sets  of  functions  are  most  intimately  knit  toge- 
ther ;  those  of  the  second  set  are  not  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  first — to  a  considerable' 
extent  they  are  the  same  elements,  capable  of 
being  called  into  play  voluntarily,  as  well  as  in 
a  reflex  manner. 

In  order  to  facilitate  references  in  the  special 
articles  on  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the 
details  set  forth  in  this  Jntroduotim,  it  wiU  be 
divided  into  aseries  of  numbered  sections. 

§  1.  General  relations  of  th.6  spinal 
oord. — Continuous  with  the  medulla  oblongata 
above,  the  spinal  cord  begins  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  first  cervical  ver- 
tebra, whilst  it  ends  in  a  narrow-pointed  extremity 
opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  or  perhaps  a  trifle_  higher. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent  it  is  en- 
closed within  the  narrow  spinal  canal,  and  is 
invested  by  two  membranes,  the  ^bb  mater  and 
the  arachnoid.  Beneath  the- latter  and  in  the 
meshes  of  the  looser  pia  mater  there  is  situated 
(as  over  the  cerebrum)  a  certain  amount  of 
cerebro-spinal  or  subarachnoid  fluid.  Envelop- 
ing the  cord  much  more  loosely,  outside  the 
arachnoid,  is  the  firm  spinal  dura  mater. 

§  2.  Anatomical  Data  concerkinq  the  Stbuc- 

TCEE   OF  THE  SPINAt  CoHD. 

The  arrangement  of  the  several  anatomical 
components  of  the_  spinal  cord  is  essentially 
similar  throughout  its  extent.  Its  two  halves 
are  marked  off  from  one  another  in  front  by 
the  deep  'anterior  longitudinal  fissure'  (fig. 
85  a),  and  posteriorly  by  a  median  septiun  of  con- 
nective tissue  rather  than  by  an  actual  fissure. 
Each  half  contains  a  central  mass  or  core  of 
grey  matter,  shaped  something  like  a  comma. 
The  grey  masses  in  the  two  halves  of  the  cord 
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are  turned  back  to  back,  and  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  means  of  an  intervening  bridge 
of  matter,  answering  to  the  '  grey  commissure.' 
In  front  of  this  bridge  of  grey  matter  lie  some 
white  fibres,  which  constitute  the  'white  com- 
missure.' Through  the  centre  of  the  grey  commis- 
sure there  runs  a  fine  central  canal — the  canal 
of  the  cord — which  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  epi- 
thelium-like cells. 

The  thick  anterior  extremity  of  the .  grey 
matter  in  each  half  of  the  cord  is  known  as  the 
anterior  comu,  and  the  much  thinner  posterior 
extremity  as  the  posterior  cormi.  This  latter 
approaches  near  to  the  surface  of  the  cord  in  its 
postero-lateral  region,  and  is  here  joined  by  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Their  point 
of  entry  on  each  side  divides  the  white  substance 
of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  cord  into  pos- 
terior and  anfero-lateral  columns.  The  portions 
of  the  white  substance  of  the  cord  lying  behind 
and  between  the  posterior  roots,  constitute  the 
two  posterior  columns,  each  of  which  is  again 
subdivided  by  a  slight  superficial  fissure  into 
an  external  tract  or  root-zone,  and  an  internal 
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Pio.  86.— Transverse  sections  of  Spinal  Cord,  li  natural 
size.  A.  Througli  middle  of  cervical  swelling ; 
a.  col.,  anterior  coloma ;  I.  ml.,  lateral  column ;  rt. 
tone,  root  zone ;  col.  of  a.,  column  of  GoU ;  a.  r.,  ante- 
rior roots ;  p.  r.,  posterior  roots ;  a.  com,,  anterior 
comu  ;  p.  com.,  posterior  comu.  B.  Section  through 
mid-dorsal  region.  0.  Section  through  middle  of  lum- 
bar region. 

(These  flgnras  show,  accurately,  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  different  component  parts  of  the  cord  iu  the 
three  situations  named.) 

wedge-shaped  portion,  or  '  column  of  GoU.'  The 
portions  of  the  white  substance  which  on  each 
side  lie  in  front  of  the  posterior  roots  constitute 
the  aniero-lateral  columns.  The  inner  portions 
of  the  anterior  columns  border  upon  the  anterior 
fissure,  but  there  is  no  real  line  of  demarcation 
to  define  the  bounds  of  the  anterior  and  of  the 
lateral  columns  respectively,  because  the  anterior 
roots  are  connected  with  the  anterior  cornua  in  a 
diffiise  or  scattered  manner,  and  not  iu  a  compact 
bundle  like  that  formed  by  the  fibres  of  each  , 
posterior  root. 

Eor  some  particulars  concerning  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  spinal  cord,  see  §  6,  (8)  and  (9). 

§  3.  Pktsiolocucal  Data  cokcbbhiwo  thb 
Spinal  Cobd. 
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In-going  channels  of  oonduotion  to  the 

lirttin. — The  pathB  for  these  impressions  soon 
after  their  entry  into  the  spinal  cord  by  the 
josteriop  roots  cross  to  the  opposite  half  of  the 
cord,  decussating  with  their  fellows  of  the  other 
Bide. 

Impressions  of  touch,  pressure,  temperatiire, 
and  tickling  travel  in  the  main  by  the  posterior 
i»if»miw— though  probably  some  of  them  ascend 
in  portions  of  the  lateral  columns. 

Impressions  producing  pain,  after  passing  with 
the  nerve-roots  through  portions  of  the  posterior 
columns,  principally  traverse  the  grey  matter  of 
tie  cord.  Disease  or  damage  of  these  posterior 
columns,  as  well  as  of  the  grey  matter,  often 
causes  a  more  or  less  marked  retardation  in  the 
tiansmission  of  such  impressions. 

The  path  traversed  by  impressions  from 
muscles  to  the  encephalon  (so  important  for  the 
regulation  of  movements)  is  not  distinctly  known 
—but  it  is  to  be  found  possibly  in  the  posterior- 
columns.  These  channels  are  said  by  Brown- 
S&}uard  to  decussate  in  the  pons  Varolii,  rather 
than  soon  after  their  entry  into  tho  spinal 
cord. 

The  path  for  the  transmission  of  impressions 
from  the  ■'  genital  centres '  in  the  lumbar  regioa 
of  the  cord  to  the  brain,  is  also  probably  situated 
in  the  posterior  columns. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  cord  in  the 
lumbar  region  seems  to  be  slightly  different  from 
what  it  is  higher  up  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions,  since  in  the  former  situation  ordinary 
sensory  impressions  from  the  lower  extremities 
are  said  to  pass  through  the  lateral,  rather  than 
through  the  posterior  columns.  Those  from  the 
psWo  region,  the  sexual  organs,  the  perinseum 
and  anal  regions,  however,  are  supposed  to  pass 
upwards  through  the  posterior  columns. 

§  4.  Outgoing  ohannels  of  conduction 
from  the  brain. — AH  that  is  certainly  known 
concerning  the  paths  for  voluntary  motor  inoi- 
tations  is  that,  below  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramids,  they  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  ('crossed 
pyramidal  tract ').  The  fibres  descend  through 
these  columns  to  different  levels,  according  as 
their  stimuli  are  destined  to  evoke  the  activity 
of  different  nerves  and  muscles;  thus,  if  a  move- 
ment of  the  arms  is  to  be  excited,  they  go  only 
88  low  as  to  some  part  of  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment; but  if  the  movement  is  of  the  legs,  as 


far  as  to  the  lumbar  swelling.  In  each  case 
such  motor  fibres  then  penetrate  the  grey  matter 
(anterior  horns),  and  come  into  relation  with  some 
of  the  great  nerve-cells  contained  therein,  whence 
outgoing  fibres  arise,  which  cluster  together 
outside  the  cord  and  constitute  the  fibres  of  the 
anterior  roots.  The  motor  paths  for  the  foot 
and  leg,  in  the  lumbar  lateral  column,  are  said 
to  lie  more  towards  the  circumference  of  the  cord 
than  those  for  the  thigh-musdes; 

On  the  other  hand,  some  (see  p.  1460)  of  the 
pyramidal  fibres  of  the  medulla  pass  into  and 
through  the  spinal  cord  on  the  same  side,  that 
is  without  decussating,  and  constitute  the  inner 
part  of  the  anterior  columns  ('direct  pyramjslal. 
tract').  SMne  of  its  fibres  are  thought  to  cross 
into  the  anterior  horn  of  the  opposite  side,,  by 
means  of  the  antoriOT  or  white  commiasure. 
Whence  these  fiibres  come,  and  what  is  their 
precise  function  in  relation  to  those  of  the 
'  crossed  pyramidal  tract,'  no  one  as  yet  seems  to 
know.  These  are  questions  still  unsolved ;  the 
only  common  point  of  agreement  is,  that  these, 
fibres  of  the  '  direct  pyramidal  tract '  are  in 
some  way  concerned  with  movement  rather  than 
with  sensation. 

It  is  probably  an  error  to  suppose-  that  there 
are  any  special  routes  for  the  conduction  of 
reflex  motor  impulses  from  the  brain,  apart  from, 
those  concerned  with  the  excitation  of  voluntary 
movements. 

Again,  it  is  not  known  that  any  separate, 
motor  fibres  are  prolonged  into  the  spinal  cord 
from  the  cerebellum.  But  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  certain  of  the  ingoing  channels  of 
conduction  pass  from  the  cord  to  the  cerebellum, 
as  well  as  to  the  cerebrum.  Some  of  these  may 
be  situated  in  the  posterior  median  columns,  and 
some  in  the  outer  part  of  the  lateral  columns 
('  direct  cerebeUar  traet '  of  Flechsig). 

§  5.  Spinal  reflexes. — The  reflexes  of  purely 
spinal  mechanism  which  are  of  importance  (by 
their  presence,  absence,  or  variation)  as  indica- 
tions of  disease  of  the  spinal,  cord  in  different 
longitudinal  regions  have  been  divided  into  (a) 
the  superficial  or  sMn  reflexes,  and  (6)  the  deep 
or  so-called  '  tendon  reflexes.' 

(a)  Skin  reflexes.  Tlie  most  important  of  these 
are  tabulated  below.  The  designation  of  the 
parts  of  the  cord  upon  which  they  severally  de- 
pend is  based  upon  a  very  useful  table  published 
by  Dr.  Gowers. 


Name  of 
Keflex 


l^ntarrejtex 

W«(ral  nflex 
Ofmaitei-ic 

,     "Jlex 
Abdominal 

'     rtjiix 

^pigaslfie 


I  &<if  uliir  rtjkx 


Mode  of  Excftation. 


Tickling  sole  of  foot 


Irritation  of  skin  of  buttock   . 
Irritation  of  skin  of  upper  and 

inner  part  of  thigh 
Irritation  of  skin  of  abdomen 

along  edge  of  ribs,  and  above 

Poupart's  ligament 
Stroking  side  of  chest  over  Cth 

and  6ch  intercostal  spaces 


Irritation  of  skin  in  interscapu- 
lar region 


Nature  of  Result 


Movements  of  toes ;  of  these 
and  foot ;  or  of  these  acdl  leg. 

Contraction  of  glutei 
Drawing  up  of  testicle 

Contraction  of  upper  or  of  Tower 
part  of  abdominal  muscles 

A  dimpling  of  corresponding 
side  of  epigastric  regioii  (oon- 
tractiou  of  highest  fibres  of 
rectus  abdominis. 

Contraction  of  posterior  axillary 
fold  (teres),  or  of  several  of 
scapular  muscles 


Level  of  Cord  upon 
which  B£fl£x  depends 


Ist,  2nd,  and  third  sacra 

nerves    (lower    part     of 

lumbar  enlargement) 

4th  and  5th  lumbar  nerves 

lat  and  2nd  lumbar  nei-vcs 

Sih  to  12tli  dorsal  nerves 


4bb  to  6th  or   7th   dorsal 
nerves 


6th  or  7th  cervical  to  2nd 
or  3rd  dorsal  ncrvee 
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These  skin-reflexes  vaiy  much  in  different  |  verse  condition  of  tilings  will  probably  obtain 
individuals,  as  regards  the  facility  with  which    in  regard  to  the  deep  or  '  tendon  reflexes '  next 


they  may  be  obtained.  They  are  oiten  more 
marked  in  children  and  in  women  than  in  men; 
though  when  the  latter  are  of  an  irritable  or 
nervous  temperament,  some  or  all  of  the  skin- 
reflexes  may  in  them  be  well-marked  even  in 
conditions  of  health. 

In  cases  where  extensive  transverse  lesions 
exist,  situated  higher  up  in  the  cord-  than  the 
nerves  upon  which  any  of  these  reflexes  depend, 
6uch  reflexes  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  ex- 
aggerated in  intensity.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  fact  that  this  or  that  reflex 
exists,  shows  not  only  that  the  afferent  and  effe- 
rent nerves,  but  that  the  track  through  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  corresponding  level,  is  practi- 
cally undamaged.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarily 
true  that  absence  of  either  of  the  reflexes  is  an 
indication  of  disease  at  the  corresponding  level 
in  the  spinal  cord.  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  may 
also  be  that  the  disappearance  of  thereflex  is 
dependent  upon  disease  in  some  part  of  the 
afferent  or  of  the  efferent  nerves,  leaving  the 
cord  itself  intact.  Or  it  may  also  happen  that 
the  particular  reflex  is  simply  not  to  be  obtained 
in  the  individual  under  examination.  Or,  again, 
with  a  complete  transverse  lesion  in  the  lower 
cervical  region,-  under  certain  conditions,  all  re- 
flexes dependent  upon  lower  portions  of  the  cord 
may  (though  contrary  to  usual  beliefs)  be  abo- 
lished.    See  Spinal  Cord,  Softening  of. 

Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  hemiplegia  (even  where  hemianses- 
thesia  does  not  co-exist)  these  skin-reflexes  are 
often  notably  diminished  or  even  abolished  on 
the  paralysed  side  of  the  body ;  though  the  ra- 


te be  considered.  It  will  probably  be  found, 
hereafter,  tliat  this  repressing  effect  upon  the 
skin-reflexes  is  associated  with  the  existence 
of  lesions  in  special  parts  of  the  brain,  aid.  not 
with  lesions  in  other  localities,  thongh  such 
several  sites  are  at  present  very  imperfectly 
known. 

(i)  '  Tendon  reflexes.'  Much  discussion  has 
taken  place  as  to  whether  these  are  '  reflexes '  at 
all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Into  this 
question  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  The  phe- 
nomena themselves,  to  which  alone  reference 
will  be  made,  are  chiefly  two  in  number,  namely, 
anile  clonus ;  and  that  variously  known  as  the 
/enee  phenomenon,  patellar  tendon  reflex,  knee  re- 
flex, or  knee  jerk. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  in  regard  to  these 
two  phenomena.  The '  knee  jerk'  occurs  in  health, 
so  that  it  is:  its  absence  which  is  of  principal 
significance  in  certain  diseases.  '  Ankle,  clonus,' 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  phenomenon  not  to  be 
obtained  in  a,  state  of  health,  so  that  its  pres- 
ence is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  positive  sign  of 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  a  view  which 
requires  limitations — and  limitations  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  deprive  the  manifestation  of  ankle- 
clonus  of  much  of  its  diagnostic  significance. 
It  may  exist,  for  instance,  after  one-sided  fits 
dependent  upon  disease  of  the  cerebral  cortex ; 
and,  again,  it  may  exist  to  a  well-marked  ex- 
tent where  the  autero-lateral  columns  .of  .the 
cord  are  pressed  upon  at  a  certain  level,  even 
though  (as  in  the  condition  above  referred  to) 
no  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  cord  has  been  de- 
veloped. 


!       Name  of 
,         Eeflex 

Mode  of  Excitation 

Nature  of  Besolt 

Level  of  Cord  upon 
which  Beflex  depends 

Kneejerk 
Ankle  clonus   . 

By  B.triWng  patellar  .tendon 
with  edge  of  hand  or  with 
pcrcu^ion  hammer,  whilst 
leg  hangs  loosely  over  fellow, 
or  over  foiearm  of  operator. 
Also  by  striking  quadriceps, 
tendon,  above  patella 

With  knee  extended  or  very 
slightly  flexed,  by  pressing 
quickly  and  irmly  against 
anterior  part  of  sole  of  foot 
(so  as  to  stretch  calf-musclos) 
and  then  keeping  up  the  pres- 
Buie 

A  single  upward  jork  of  the 
leg  and  foot,  slight  or  distinct 

Ascrica  of  clonic  contractions 

as   long   as  the   pressure  is 
maintained,    and    instantly 
ceasing  when  it  is  relaxed. 
If    the      condition    is     very 
highly  marked  it  may  spread 
to  the  whole  limb,  or  even  to 
that  of  the  opposite  side. 

Snd  and  3rd  lumbar  nerves 

let    to  Srd  sacral  neme 
(lower  part  of   lumbar 
enlargement) 

Both  these  physical  signs  have  lately  attracted 
much  attention.  Ankle  clonus  was  originally 
described  by  Brown-Sequard  in  1858;  it  was 
more  particularly  defined  in  the  human  subject 
by  MM.  Charcot  and  Vulpian  in  1 866 ;  and  its 
diagnostic  importance  has  since  been  repeatedly 
enforced  by  these  observers.  In  1874  the  me- 
chanism of  the  knee-jerk,  and  the  fact  of  its 
absence  in  certain  spinal  diseases,  especially 
locomotor  ataxy,  began  almost  simultaneously 
'°  '°pge  the  independent  attention  of  Erb  and 
ot  Westphal,  and  subsequently  of  many  other 
observers. 

For  a  brief  reference  to  the  functional  acti- 


vity of  the  vaso^mator  centres,  and  of  their  nerves 
emanatiiigfromthespinal  cord,«ea  §  9',  (4)and(S). 

§  6.  FateoIiOsicax.  Data  co^czsmsa  the 
Spinal  Cokd.  (General  JEtiology  and  Pa- 
thology.) The  spinal  cord  itself  may  be  da- 
maged by  disease  invading  it  from  without — that 
is,  taking  origin  either  in  the  bony  canal  or  in  the 
enveloping  membranes ;  or  it  may  be  the  seat  of 
intrinsic  pathological  changes.  As  the  former 
conditions  may  and  do  constantly  produce  func- 
tional derangements  or  actual  structural  changes 
of  a  secondary  order  in  the  cord  itself,  we  mnst 
take  cognisance  of  them  here,  so  that  the  various 
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pecuUaiities  as  to- their  occurrence  may  be  made 
known  and  considered  side  liy  side  with  those 
pertaining  to  the  different  causes  of  disease  of 
intrinsic  origin,  from  which  they  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished at  the  bedside. 
(a)  Extrinaio  causes. 

(1)  Stabs  or  bullei-vmmds  may  involve  liniited 
regions  and  parts  of  the  spinal  cord, 

(2)  lYactiire  with  dislocation  of  some  of  the 
vertebra  (as  results  of  severe  falls  or  other  me- 
chanical violence)  exists  as  an  occasional  cause  of 
an  associated  paraplegia,  produced  by  the  crush- 
ing of,  or  pressure  upon,  the  spinal  cord.  This 
is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  cervical  region, 
(hough  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  are,  to  a 
lets  extent,  liable  to  similar  accidents. 

(3)  Scrofulous  caries  of  the  vertebra  may  exist 
in  either  region,  and  may  or  may  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  angular  atirvature  in  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  spine.  The  paraplegia  or  other 
result  of  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
ard  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease,  is 
not  due  so  much  to  its  compression  by  diseased 
oone,  as  to  the  irritation  and  subsequent  com- 
piession  of  the  cord  by  inflammatory  products. 

(4)  Cancer  of  the  vertebrtB  occurs  either  as 
9  primary  or  as  a  secondary  affection.  Such  a 
new  growth  may  involve  the  dura  mater  or  not, 
ind  as  it  grows  it  may  at  first  irritate  and  sub- 
sequently compress  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

Other  diseases  of  the  spine  are  rare  as  causes 
of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Still  aneurysmal 
■erosion  of  vertebrae  with  subsequent  pressure 
upon  the  cord  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  rarely 
an  aneurism  bursts  into  the  spinal  canal.  Ex- 
ostoses and  enchondromatous  growths  from  the 
banes  may  also  quite  rarely  compress  the  cord. 

(5)  Cancer  of  Ike  spinal  meninges,  or  new 
mwths.  of  other  kinds  {see  Meninges,  Spinal, 
Diseases  of),  may  also  involve  irritation,  and 
subsequently  compression,  of  the  anterior  or  pos- 
terior nerve-roots  or  of  the  spinal  cord  itself  in 
one  or  other  region.  Hydatids,  again,  should  be 
remembeied  as  possible  causes  of  spinal  disease, 
especially  where  their  existence  has  already  been 
detected  in  the  body  in  other  situations. 

(6)  Hcemorrhage  into  or  wpon  the  Meninges. 
SseMmoNoiis.-SpiH-AL,  Diseases  of. 

The  foregoing  groups  of  causes  of  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  give  rise  to  sets  of  symptoms 
having  a  generic  resemblance,  because  in  each 
case  compression  acts  upon  the  cord,  or  upon  the 
spinal  roots  and  cord,  from  without,  in  one  or 
other  direction. 

(i)  Intrinsic  causes. 

(7)  Hemorrhage  occurs  with  extreme  rarity 
in  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  due,  in  the  main, 
to  the  firmer  texture  of  the  cord,  and  to  the 
greater  abundance  of  supporting  connective  tis- 
sue around  its  blood-vessels;  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  brain.  When  hsemorrhage,  Of  idid- 
pathic  origin,  does  take  place  into  the  spinal 
cord,  it  almost  invariably  occurs  in  the  softest 
portion  of  the  organ,  namely,  its  central  core  of 
Sfey  matter — and  in  this  region  it  may  extend 
lor  some  distance  upwards  and  downwards.  As 
»  result  of  falls  or  blows,  also,  haemorrhage  into 
™  substance  of  the  cord  is  a  rare  event;  still, 
Wider  these  conditions,  it  occurs  occasionally — 
"ooitly  in  association  with  laceration  of  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  cord.  Of  this  latter  kind  of  lesion, 
resulting  from  a  fall  from  a,  height  ,of  about  '25 
feet,  the  writer  has  recorded  a  remarkable  in- 
stance (Med.-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  L,  1867),  in 
which,  although  the  cord  was  lacerated,  there 
WHS  no  external  wound  and  no  fracture  or  dis- 
location of  vertebrae. 

(8)  Embolism  occurs  with-  great  rarity  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  is  still  more  seldom  recognised 
when  it  does  occur.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of 
the  small  size  of  the  arteries  of  the  cord — the 
absence  among  them  of  any  large  trunk,:  like  the 
middle  cerebral,  coming  off  more  or  less  directly 
fcpm  one  of  the  great  vessels  arising  frgm- the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  Emboli  reach  the  brain  much 
more  rarely  by  way  of  the  vertebrals  than  by 
way  of  the  carotids^;  and  the  principal  arteries  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  either  direct  offsets  from  the 
vertebral  (anterior  spinal),  or  indirect  branches 
from  the  same  (posterior  spinal) — ^the  latter  aris- 
ing from  the  inferior  cerebellar,  which  are  twigs 
from  the  termination  of  the  basilar  artery.  A^art 
from  these  vesselsj  the  blood-supply  of  the  cord 
comes  from  still  smaller  twigs,  derived  from  the 
intercostal  and  lumbar  arteriea,  which  anasto- 
mose with  and  reinforce  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior vessels,  at  intervals,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  cord.  All  the  principal  vessels,  small 
though  they  are,  seem  to  anastomose  freely  with 
one  another.  Thus,  even  if  embolism  of  spinal 
arteries  should  occur  at  times,  as  it  probably 
does,  its  effects  would  be  diminished  in  impor- 
tance and  obscured  clinically  as  well  as  post 
mortem,  by  reason  of  these  vessels  mot  being 
'end '  arteries. 

,  (9)  Thrombosis  wowld,  however,  be  capable 
of  occurring  in  diseased  spinal  arteries,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Sub- 
sequent observations  may  perhaps  show  that 
degenerative  changes  or  endarteritis  are  particu- 
larly common  in  the-  spinal  arteries,  so  that  the 
occurrence  of  thrombosis  in  them  would  theneby 
be  rendered  all  the  more  easy  and  likely  to  occur. 
A  similar  process  may  also  take  place  in  the 
peculiarly  tortuous  network  of  veins  whidi 
surrounds  the  spinal  cord  on  all  sides — perhaps 
even  with  more  facility  than  in  the  veins  of 
other  parts — when  general  and  other  local  con- 
Iditions  favour  its  occurrence.  OUivier  calls  at- 
tention to  the  probably  natural  slowness  of  the 
blood-current  through  the  spinal  veins,  and  to 
the  multiplicity  of  causes  wluch,  owing  to  their 
influence  upon  respiration  and  cardiac  action, 
tend  still  further  to  retard  it-^such  as  violent 
emotions  or  efforts,  and  those  diseases  which 
greatly  interfere  with  respiration,  or  with  the 
force  and  regularity  of  the  heart's  aotion.  He 
adds  that  he  has  often  seen  in  elderly  persons 
fibrinous  clots  filling  the  veins  of  the  cord,  as 
well  as  those  which  accompany  its  nerve-roots. 

Thus  one  of  the  common  causes  of  ordinary 
degenerative  softening  as  it  occurs  in  the  ence- 
phalon,  would  also  be  operative  in  the  cord. 

(10)  White  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  is  very 
common  ;  often  implicating  its  whole  transverse 
area  for  a  variable  extent.  It  differs  in  no 
respect  in  its  naked-eye  or  microscopical  appear- 
ances from  the  process  as  it  is  met  with  in  the 
encephalon.  It  is  altogether  unreasonable  to 
assume,  in  accordance  with  current  nomenda- 
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ture,  that  this  condition  is  mostly  a  result  of 
inflammation  and  therefore  to  he  spoken  of  as  a 
myelitU,  'when  the  pathologists  of  our  time  have 
declared  that  the  similar  process  in  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  is  mostly  of  degeneratire  origin. 

(11)  Myditis. — The  writer  is  fair  from  deny- 
ing that  primary  mflammatioa  may  involve  areas 
of  the  cord,  and  entail  '  softening '  of  its  sub- 
stance. He  believes,  however,  that '  acute  mye- 
litis' is  far  more  likely  to  occur  as  a  secondary 
process,  in  connection  with  pressure  upon  and 
consequent  irritation  of  some  part  of  the  cord, 
encroached  upon  by  fractures  or  dislocations  of 
the  vertebrae,  or  otherwise  wounded ;  also  as  an 
occasional  sequela  of  scrofulous  vertebral  caries, 
of  the  direct  pressure  made  upon  the  cord  by 
some  meningeal  tumour,  or  of  hsemorrhage  into 
its  substance.  Yet  he  is  far  from  believing  that 
aU  the  secondary  softenings  met  with  in  the 
spinal  cord  are  necessarily  of  inflammatory 
origin.  Many  of  these  also  are  due  to  degenera- 
tire rather  than  to  inflammatory  causes. 

Processes  of  degenerative  '  softemng'  are 
mostly  brought  about  quickly,  and  they  would, 
in  the  main,  correspond  with  what  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  '  acute  myelitis.'  As  for  '  chronic 
myelitis '  (in  the  commonly  understood  sense  of 
chronic  softening)  the  writer  believes  that  no 
such  disease  should  be  any  longer  described. 
Many  'softenings'  are  in  a  certain  sense  chronic, 
as,  though  tliey  may  be  m  ore  or  less  ahrupt  in  their 
onset,  they  tend  to  last  long  rather  than  to  kill 
quickly.  Again,  other  maladies  which  the  older 
physicians  would  have  ascribed  to  'chronic  mye- 
litis '  or  '  chronic  softening,'  are  now  known  to 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  chronic  indurations, 
and  to  have  as  their  bases  processes  of  sclerosis. 

(12)  Processes  of  sclerosis  are  extremely  com- 
mon in  the  spinal  cord.  In  nature  they  are 
over-growths  of  the  connective  tissue  of  this 
organ  altogether  similar  to  those  occurring  in 
other  organs  and  tissues,  under  the  name  of 
'fibroid  substitutions'  or  'non-inflammatory 
hyperplasias  of  connective  tissue.'  Yet  here, 
again,  certain  pathologists  would  have  us  see  re- 
sults of  inflfjmmation,  and  they  accordmgly  speak 
of  such  changes  as  examples  of  '  chronic  mye- 
litis.' Sclerosis  occurs  under  various  forms,  and 
constitutes  the  basis  of  several  distinct  diseases, 
which  are  in  all  cases  gradual  and  more  or  less 
slow  in  their  onset,  as  well  as  in  their  progress. 
It  may  occur  (a)  as  a  diffuse  general  overgrowth 
(after  the  manner  of  a  cirrhosis  in  other  organs) ; 
(fr)in  the  form  of  bands  limited  to  particular 
columns  of  the  cord  (especially  the  posterior  and 
the  lateral) ;  or  (e)  in  an  insular  manner,  so  as 
to  form  islets  of  sclerosis,  scattered  altogether 
irregularly  through  the  cord  at  different  levels, 
as  in  '  disseminated  sclerosis.' 

(13)  Tissue-changes  allied  to  these  in  their  re- 
sults or  later  stages,  though  they  have  a  peculiar 
history  and  course  of  their  own  at  the  com- 
mencement, are  the  so-called  'secondary  de- 
generations' which  occur  in  certain  regions  of 
the  cord  as  a  result  either  of  some  previous 
damage  or  injury  to  this  organ  itself,  or  as  a 
sequence  of  brain-disease. 

These  •  secondary  degenerations '  illustrate  facts 
on^naUy  made  known  by  Waller,  but  which  were 
confirmed  and  extended  by  Phimpeanx  and  Tul- 


pian,  to  the  eflfect  that  when  nerve-fibres  are 
severed  from  their  connections  with  ganglion- 
cells  situated  at  one  or  other  extremity,  the 
white  substance  of  Schwann  gradually  breaks  up 
in  the  course  of  seven  to  fourteen  days,  and  un- 
dergoes a  process  of  fatty  degeneration,  by  which 
it  is  ultimately  resolved  into  a  multitude  of 
mere  molecules  and  fat-particles.  The  white 
columns  of  the  cord  are  composed  of  great  aggre- 
gations of  nerve-fibres  running  parallel  with  on* 
another,  so  that  when  one  of  these  columns  is  cul 
across,  or  when  the  continuity  of  its  fibres  is 
interrupted  by  some  severe  lesion  occurring  in 
their  midst,  a  process  of  'secondary  degenera- 
tion '  manifests  itself  simultaneously  in  all  the 
fibres  thus  damaged ;  and  the  united  result  ap- 
pears as  a  band-like  tract  of  degeneration,  run- 
ning upwards  or  doiwnwards  in  the  particular 
column  of  the  cord  affected. 

In  order  to  deal  as  briefly  with  this  subject 
as  possible,  it  may  be  said  that  experience  has 
hitherto  shown  that  such  band-like  tracts  of 
'  secondary  degeneration '  occur  especially  in  each 
lateral  half  of  the  cord,  in  three  situations, 
namely,  (1)  in  the  lateral  columns;  (2)  in  the 
inner  portions  of  the  anterior  columns ;  and  (3) 
in  the  posterior  columns.  The  degenerations  in 
the  lateral  and  anterior  columns  take  place  in 
each  in  a  direction  downwards  from  the  site  of 
section  or  lesion  of  the  fibres,  at  whatever  level 
the  damage  may  chance  to  exist;  whilst  those  in 
the  posterior  columns  take  place  in  an  upward 
direction,  starting  from  the  section  or  seat  of  • 
destructive  lesion  by  which  these  columns  may 
be  invaded. 

The  fibres  that  undergo  the  descending  de- 
generation in  the  lateral  columns  are  generally 
believed  to  be  those  which  transmit  volitional 
stimuli  to  the  various  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
body,  and  which  have  been  previously  alluded  to 
as  coming  into  relation  with  motor  cells  in  the 
anterior  cornua  at  different  levels.  These  different 
fibres  are  supposed  to  enter  the  lateral  columns  at 
the  commencement  of  the  spinal  cord,  passing  into 
them,  in  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  'decussation  of 
the  pyramids.'  Thus,  the  motor  tract  continued 
downwards  from  one  corpus  striatum,  let  us  say 
the  left,  continues  along  the  cms  and  through 
the  pons  on  the  same  side ;  thence  passing  into 
the  medulla  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  fibres 
decussate  with  their  fellows  and  thereby  reach  the 
right  lateral  column,  down  which  they  proceed  as 
a  compact  group  in  the  manner  indicated.  The 
remainder  of  the  fibres  of  the  left  motor  tract 
(those  which  do  not  decussate)  pass  down  also 
in  a  compact  body  and  occupy  most  of  the  inner 
half  of  the  right  anterior  column.'  Thus,  if 
the  whole  of  the  left  motor  tract  be  seriously 
damaged  or  out  across  in  the  corpus  striatum  or 
at  any  point  above  the  '  decussation  of  the  pyra- 
mids'  we  should  have  a  small  band  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  anterior  column  on  the  same  side, 
and  also  a  larger  band  of  degeneration  in  the  op- 
posite (or right)  lateral  column  (fig.  86,  H)— that 
IS,  we  should  have  the  form  of  secondary  degene- 
ration associated  with  many  cases  of  hemiplegia. 

1  Tnongh  this  is  the  rule,  yet  it  would  appear  from 
tlie  observations  ol  Pleohsig  that  developmental  anomalif!" 
are  apt  to  oconr,  so  that  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  deonssating  and  the  non-decuBsating  fibres  is  subject 
to  much  variation  in  different  individuals 
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But  if  there  be  complete  section  of  or  destructive 
disease  involTing  the  antero-lateral  columns  of 
one  side  of  the  cord  itself,  then  we  should  have 
a  band  of  degeneration  in  the  anterior,  as  well 
as  in  the  lateral,  column  of  the  same  half  of  the 
cord.  Or  if  either  column  he  cut  or  damaged 
singly,  then  in  such  column  a  band  of  degenera- 
tion would  be  found  extending  downwards  from 


Fia.  SSrrP-  Shoving  descending  areas  of  degeneration : 
a.  in  -inner  part  of  anterior  columns ;  J.  in  lateral 
columns  (mid-dorsal  region).  Cose  of  paraplegiat  from 
oomplete  ttanaVeise  softening  in  upper  dorsal  region, 

ff,  Allowing  descending  degenerations  in  case  of  right 
limiiUfta,  from  extensive  softening  of  left  corpus 
Btriatam.    (Twice  natural  size.) 

the  seat  of  lesion.  Or  if,  as  so  frequently  hap- 
pens, we  have  to  do  with  a  total  transverse  lesion, 
represented  for  instance  by  a  focus  of  softening 
extending  through  the  whole '  thickness  of  the 
coid  in  the  upper  dorsal  or  in  some  other  region 
(so  that  the  patient  sufTers  from  complete  para- 
plegia), we  should  then  find  large  areas  of  secon- 
daiy  degeneration  in  each  lateral  column  below, 
as  well  as  smaller  areas  in  the  inner  part  of  each 
mterior  column  (fig.  86,  P).  The  areas  in  both 
situations  become  less  extensive  as  they  descend, 
and  gradually  wear  themselves  out  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  lumbar  swelling  (see  Med.-Chir. 
2Vii««.  vol.  l.,pl.x.).  It  was  stated  by  Bouchard, 
and  has  been  commonly  repeated  by  succeeding 
niters,  that  the  areas  in  the  anterior  columns 
do  not  appear  beyond  the  mid-dorsal  region,  but 
this,  as  the  writer  pointed  out  in  1867,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  rule. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  last  cited,  namely,  one  of 
paraplegia  due  to  a  total  transverse  lesion  in  the 
npper  dorsal  region,  there  would  be  found  above 
the  seat  of  lesion  certain  ascending  degenerations 
—the  principal  of  which  wonld  be  situated  in 
the  posterior  columns,  though  others  smaller  and 
less  commonly  known  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  lateral  columns  (fig.  87,  P).  The 
ascending  degenerations  in  the  posterior  columns 
aceoitenstrictly  limited  to  the  so-called  '  columns 
of  Goll.'  Situated  on  each  side  of  the  posterior 
median  fissure,  they  together  constitute  a  median 
wedge-shaped  patch,  whose  apex  extends  for- 
vsidigtothe  commissure,  and  whose  base  is  at  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cord.  This  band  of  dege- 
neration reaches  upwards  to  the  medulla,  though 
the  exact  course  of  its  fibres  through  this  region 
is  uncertain.  Nothing  definite,  indeed,  is  known 
88  to  the  functions  subserved  by  the  fibres  oom- 
posmg  the '  columns  of  Goll.'  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  areas  of 
ascending  degeneration  in  the  posterior  columns 
laay  be  differently  arrangedj  and  not  completely 
limited  to.  the  'columns  of  Goll,'  since  in  a  case 
with  a  lesion  of  some  kind  in  the  mid-cervical 
isgion  (whose  nature  is  not  known  because,  un- 
fortunately, this  part  of  the  cord  was  not  pre- 
•wwd)  the  writer  long  ago  found  such  areas  as 
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are  represented  in  fig.  87iPx,  in  the  upper  cervical 
region  and  in  the  medulla.  He  then,  as  he 
has  since,  found  ascending  areas  of  degeneration 
occupying  the  superficial  portion  of  the  lateral 
columns,  which  were  traced  upwards  into  the 
restiform  bodies.  It  would  seem  possible  that 
the  fibres  which  undergo  degeneration  in  this 
latter  ease  correspond  with  t£oBe  of  the  direct 


Fio,  87, — P,  Showiz^  ascending  aireas  of  degenoration : 
Pt  in  columns  of  Goll ;  and  2,  along  outer  border  of 
lateral  columns,  in  middle  of  cervic^  swelllog.  Case  of 
paraplegia,  from  complete  transTerse  softening  in 
upper  dorsal  region. 

Px.  Different  arrangement  of  ascending  areas  in  poste- 
rior columns  in  upper  cervical  region,  (See  Trans,  qf- 
Med.-Chir.  Sot.,  vol,  1,,  18«7,  pi.  ix.)  (Twice  natural 
size.) 

'  cerebellar  band,' .  located  by  Flechsig  in  this 
situation.  Such  fibres  would  be  afferent  in  func- 
tion, but  would  probably  only  constitute  a  small 
part  of  the  afferent  fibres  going  to  the  cere- 
bellum, (Nothing  is  known  at  present  as  to  any 
band  of  efferent  or  motor  fibres  entering  the  cord 
from  the  cerebellum,  and  none  such  may  exist. 
The  cerebellar  influence  upon  the  motor  tract 
— of  whatever  nature — may  be  expended  upon 
certain  centres^situated  in  the  pons  varolii,  or 
even  in  the  corpora  striata.) 

In  these  areas  of  degeneration,  in  addition  to 
the  changes  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
the  nerves  themselves,  other  processes  take  place. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  very  distinct  but  secon- 
dary over^owth  of  the  connective  tissue  through- 
out the  diseased  area,  as  well  as  an  abundant 
development  of  large  granulation-corpuscles,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  met  with  in  ordinary  foci 
of  softened  nerve-tissue.  The  granulation-cor- 
puscles are  closely  packed  amongst  the  meshes 
of  the  connective-tissue  overgrowth  and  the 
atrophied  nerve-fibres  (see  Med.-Chir,  Trans., 
vol.,1.  pi.  xi.  figs.  19,  20).  In  preparations  which 
have  been  immersed  in  bichromates  or  in  chromic 
acid,  these  corpuscles  do  not  become  stained  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  healthy 
nerve-tissues ;  hence  the  areas  containing  them 
remain  pale,  and  are  consequently  to  be  traced 
with  the  greatest  ease  in  spinal  cordswhich  have 
been  immersed  for  a  week  or  two  in  these  fluids, 
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though  when  they  were  in  the  fresh  state  no 
■uch  areas  may  have  been  detectable,  even  on 
the  most  careful  examination,  by  the  naked  eye. 

(14)  New  growths  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal 
coid  itself  are  not  very  common,  nor,  on.aceount 
of  the  limitations  of  space  within  the  spinal 
ciinal-,  do  they  ever  attain  a  very  large  size.  For 
this  sif nation  a  grovrth  equalling  a  hazel-nut  in 
bulk  woiild  be  esteemed  large.  In  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  growth,  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  purely  pathological  interest,  since  the  clinical 
signs  and  symptoms  which  a  growth  in  the  spinal 
cord  is  capable  of  causing  would  not  vary  with 
its  nature,  but  would  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
its  situation  and  its' rate  and  manner  of  increase. 
Cancer  occurs  within  the  spinal  cord  almost  solely 
as  a  secondary  extension  &om  a  similar  growth 
pre-existing  in  the  dura  mater  or  in  the  vertebrae, 
or  possibly  in  more  distant  parts.  In  altogether 
exceptional  oases  it  may  occur  primarily  in  the 
spinal  cord.  Gliomata,  sarcomata,  and  inyxo- 
mataicay  also  occasionally  be  met  with,  either  in 
pure  or  in  bleBded  types.  Tubercular  or  scrofu- 
lous  nodules  are  also  apt  to  occur,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  a  tubercular  meningitis. 
SyphUiiie gwmmata  may  likewise  be  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  cord,  though  their  presence  in 
this  situation  is  not  so  frequent  as  it  is  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  spinal  meninges. 

(15)  Atrophy  with  degeneration  of  ganglion-cells 
is  apt  to  occur  as  a  secondary  process  with  ex- 
treme frequency  in  portions  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  which  happen  to  be  more  or  less  im- 
plicated by  other  contiguous  pathological  changes. 
But  in  two  or  three  distinct  diseases  the  ganglion 
ceUa  of  the  anterior  pornua,  in  different  parts  of 
the  cord,  are  prone  to  be  suddenly  overtaken  by  an 
aetiologically  obscure  and  altogether  inexplicable 
failure  of  nutrition,  which  speedily  reveals  itself 
by  entailing  an  at*ophy  of;  the  particular  cells 
affected.  This,  for  instance,  occurs  as  the  ana- 
tomical basis  of  '  infantila  paralysis,'  and  of  the 
similar  form  of  paralysis  now  known  to  occur 
(though  more  rarely)  in  adults.  In  these  diseases 
whole  groups  of  contiguous  and  functionally-re- 
lated cells  are  affected  simultaneously,  and  as  the 
atrophy  progresses,  there  is  generally  evidence 
of  a  secondary  overgrowth  of  the  neuroglia  sur- 
rounding such  nerve-oeUsj  in  the  anterior  cornua. 
To  assume  that  this  process  is  inflaminatory  in 
type,  as  the  terms  'oornual  myelitis'  or  'acute 
anteriorpolio-myelitis'  imply,  seems  to  the  writer 
altogetherunwarrantabki  Inflammation  does  not 
limit  itself  to  individual  tissue-elements,  and  the 
slight  overgrowth  of  the  contiguous  neuroglia 
may  well  be  a  secondary  process  of  simple  hyper- 
plasia. This  latter  process  is  indeed  less  evident 
where,  as  in  '  progressive  muscular  atrophy,'  the 
initial  and  mysterious  atrophy  of  individual  gan- 
glion-cells occurs  more  slowly  and  more  sparsely. 
Cells,  here  and  there  in  particular  groups,  undergo 
in  this  affection  the  atrophic  process,  leaving 
others  around  them  for  a  time  as  healthy;  as 
ever.  Yet,  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  ranks 
of  the  healthy  eells^become  gradually  thinned  in 
an  altogether  irregnlar  manner ;  and  this  atrophy 
of  nerve-cells,  as  it  occurs,  speedily  entails,  for 
reasons  to  be  set  forth  <  in  the  next  section,  a 
corrfesponding  atrophy  of  functionally  related 
niuscular  fibres. 
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§  7.  Trophic  Belations  between  different 
Tissues  and  different  parts  of  the  Spinal 
Cord. — Irritation  of  the  posterior  cornua,  or  of 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  may  give 
rise  to  various  pustular  or  vesicular  eruptions 
in  related  portions  of  the  skin,  often  associated 
with  neuralgic  pains  in  these  same  regions.  In 
other  cases,  with  lesions  in  some  parts  of  the 
grey  matter,  ulceration  or  actual  sloughing  of 
certain  related  tracts  of  skin  are  easily  deter- 
mined—especially under  the  combined  influence 
of  continued  external  pressure  and  frequent  irri- 
tation from  urine  or  faeces,  as  in  some  cases  of 


Degeneration  or  destruction  in  any  way  of  the 
great  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua,  or 
of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (either 
within  or  outside  the  cord),  gives  rise,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  atrophy  of  the 
muscle^fibres  with  which  such  cells  or  nerve- 
roots  are  in  relation.  We  thus  get  an  atrophic 
paralysis,  associated  with  the  electrical  'reaction 
of  degeneration.' 

Certain  diseases  affecting  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  (in  ways  and  sites  which  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely defined)  are  also  apt  to  be  associated  with 
chronic  diseases  of  the  joints.  Sometimes  com- 
paratively unimportant,  they  lead  in  other  in- 
stances to  great  atrophy  of  the  articular  eUds  of 
the  bones,  and  possibly  to  dislocation  with  utter 
destruction  Of  the  jointj  as  in  some  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxy.  Atrophy,  with  brittleness  of  bones, 
may  also  be  met  with  in  the  same  orin  allied  cases. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  trophic 
troubles  in  association  with  such  lesions,  may  be 
admitted  whoUy  irrespective  of  the  explanation 
of  their  jiathogenesiSi  'Whether  they  are  due  to 
altered  states  or;  influences  transmitted  by  or- 
dinary motor  and  sensory  nerves  in  relation  with 
such  tissues',  or  to  altered  influences  through  cer- 
tain purely  hypothetical  'trophic  nerves,'  lies  alto- 
gether outside  the  fact  of  the  mere  co-existence 
of  the  several  trophic  troubles  with  the  several 
lesions — ^which  is  the  point  of  more  immediate 
interest  for  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 

§  8.  Geneeai,  Svmptomatologt,  and  Geherai. 
AKD  Bebional  Diaqhosis. — Taking  them  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  simpler  principles  of 
nerve-physiology,  the  practitioner  has  to  make 
use  of  the  various  kinds  of  data  above  enume- 
rated in  the  investigation  of  the  precise  nature 
of  every  case  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
comes  before  him.  Under  the  word  '  nature '  we 
include,  of  course,  both  sides  of  the  diagnosis 
that  .has  to  be  made,  namely,  the  regional  and 
th.&  pathological. 

The  practitioner  is  compelled  to  interpret  the 
patient's  symptoms,  and  the  various  signs  he  is 
able  to  recognise  for  himself,  by  the  aid  of  such 
data  when  he  attempts,  for  instance,  to  ascertain 
what  parts  of  the  cord  are  damaged,  and  in  what 
order  they  have  been  implicated.  He  may  wish 
to  know  whether  the  posterior  or  the  lateral 
columns  are  specially  involved ;  whether  the  grey 
matter  is  much  daniaged ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  damage  more  particularly  affects  the  anterior 
cornua  or  other  parts.  Again,  he  may  wish  to 
know  whether  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  spi- 
nal nerve-roots  are  specially  involved ;  and,  if  so. 
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whether  they  are  merely  irritated  or  more  severely 
damaged,  and  whether  they  have  been  simVil- 
taneously  or  successively  affected.  Por  the  pre- 
Eent  tee  shall  concern  ourselves  -with  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  only,  though  it  will  subsequently 
be  shown  in  pur  account  of  the  several  mseases 
of  the  spinal  cord  what  light  the  coexistence  of 
certain  groups  of  the^e  facts  throws  upon  the 
other  aspect  of  the  problem,  namely,  upon  the 
question  of  the  pathological  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Some  of  the  facts  already  cited  have,  however, 
to  be  translated  into  their  clinical  equivalents, 
und  to  be  supplemented  by  others  derived  more 
exdusively  from  the  clinico-pathological  study 
of  spinal  diseases,  in  order  to  form  a  series  of 
data  more  immediately  useful  in  the  interpreta- 
taon  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cold  in  their  regional  relations. 

Begional  Siagnosis. — ^We  already  possess  a 
niimher  of  valuable  clinical  data  available  for 
throwing  light  upon  the  regional  side  of  the 
problem  of  diagnosis.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
Wever,  that  the  regional  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  itself  a  twofold  problem.  It 
involves  a  consideration :  (a)  of  the  transverse 
ima  involved ;  and  (6||  of  the  longitudinal  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  the  disease  in  such  areas.. 

(i;)  Slagnosis  of  the  transverse  axea  in- 
volved.— The  facts  to  be  tabulated  under  this 
head  may  be  set  down  in  the  order  of  their  rela- 
tion to  different  component  parts  or  regions  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

(1)  Anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves, — Irritation 
of  these  may  give  rise  to  various  forms  of  twitch- 
ing or  to  tonic  spasms  in  related  muscles.  Great 
pressure  upon  or  destruction  of  the  anterior  roots 
vill  give  rise  to  local  paralysis  in  the  related 
muscles,  followed  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two 
by  marked  atrophy,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  electrical  '  reaction  of  degeneration'  (see  Pa- 
BALTsis,  Motor).  There  will  also  be  an  abolition 
of  reflex  excitability  of  these  muscles  in  response 
to  stin-irritation,  or  from  blows  upon  or  stretch- 
ings of  their  tendons. 

(2)  Jitiero4ateral  columns, — Increasing  pres- 
sure upon  or  disease  of  these  columns  gives  rise 
to  paresis,  gradually  deepening  into  motor  para- 
lysis of  parts  deriving  their  nerve-supply  at  or 
below  the  seat  of  lesion. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  lateral  column 
more  especially,  there  may  be  twitchings  or 
Btartinga  in  the  muscles  below,  or  well-marked 
spasms,  and  possibly  painful  cramps.  There  may 
also  be  great'  exaltation  of  the  superficial  and 
deep  reflexes,  if  the  manifestation  of  the  latter 
19  not  hindered  by  pre-existing  spasms.  Motor 
paralysis  exists  to  some  exteiit,  but  without  any 
appreciable  impairment  of  sensibility.  No  marked 
wasting  of  muscles,  or  diminution  in  electrical 
reactions,  usually  occurs. 

{if  Grey  ^/atter. — (o)  Of  anterior  comua. — 
Disease  of  these  parts  causes  motor  paralysis, 
with  atrophy,  loss  of  faradic  excitability  and 
of  reflex  excitability  in  related  muscles — as  in 
rases  of  disease  of  the  anterior  roots  of  spinal 
nerves. 

(*)  Of  posterior  comua  and  central  parts, — 
Damage  of  these  regions  of  grey  matter  will,  ac- 
cording to  its  completeness  in  transverse  extent, 
eause  more  or  less  delay  or  defect  in  the  trans- 
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mission  of  painfnl  impressions,  and  perhaps  in- 
terfere also  with  other  modes  of  sensibility. 

Some  trophic  lesions  in  skin  and  joints  may 
also  be  met  with  {see  §  7). 

,*«  At  different  levels  in  the  cord  special 
centres  (represented  in  both  anterior  and  pos- 
terior regions  of  grey  matter)  in  connection  with 
definite  functions,  may  be  interfered  with  b^ 
morbid  conditions  implicating  the  grey  mattei 
{see  below  §  9  [1-10]). 

(4)  Posterior  columns. — The  results  of  disease 
Confined  to  this  situation  (mora  especially  to  th« 
'root-zones'.)  will  be — ataxy  or  signs  of  inco- 
ordination of  movements  j  interference  with  im- 
pressions of  touch,  pressure,  temperature,  and  of 
'muscular  sense' ;  abolition  of  Imee-reflex ;  and 
diminution  or  loss  of  sexual  desire. 

(5)  Posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves, — From  ir- 
ritating lesions  there  will  arise  lancinating  or 
other  pains  in  the  skin  and  deeper  textures  of 
related  portions  of  the  limbs,  and  possibly  trophic 
skin-lesions.  Pressure,  or  destructive  lesions  wiU 
give  rise  to  loss,  in  various  degrees,  of  different 
modes  of  sensibility,  superficial  and  deep ;  and 
diminution  or  abolition  of  the  superficial  and 
deep  reflexes  in  related  regions  of  the  body, 

§  9.  (i)  Biagnosis  of  the  longitudinal  si- 
tuation and  extent  of  the  lesion. — This  is  a 

consideration  distinctly  secondary  to  the  other, 
since  at  whatever  longitudinal  level  the  disease 
may  be  situated,  its  clinical  characters  will  al- 
ways be  qualified  by  the  part  or  parts  of  the 
transverse  extent  of  the  cord  that  may  be  in- 
volved. Here  we  have  to  depend  in  the  main 
upon  the  signs  indicative  of  the  implication  of 
particular  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  whose  exact 
relations  with  different  portions  of  the  spinal 
cord  are,  of  course,  known.  Such  signs  may  con- 
sist of  some  excess  or  defect  of  sensibility,  of 
motility,  or  of  reflex  action. 

We  are  accustomed  also  to  obtain  iafornia- 
tiou  of  a  more  general  kind  from  the  fact  that 
special  centres  in  connection  with  different  viscera 
and  functions  situated  at  different  longitudinal 
levels  in  the  cord  may  be  more  or  less  deranged. 
To  this  portion  of  the  subject  it  will,  indeed,  be 
found  most  convenient  to  give  attention  in  the 
first  place. 

Evidence  from  perverted  activity  of  spinal 
centres. 

(1)  The  lateral  columns  inthe  upper  cervical 
region  contain  the  motor  paths  for  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  so  that  section  or  disease  of  them 
at  a  lower  level  interferes  with  the  movements  of 
respiration  on  the  same  side  of  the  chest  (tho- 
racic muscles);  whilstj.if  the  lesion  reaches  as 
high  as  the  fourth  and  third  cervical  nerves 
(the  origin  of  the  phrenic)  the  diaphragm  itself 
also  becomes  paralysed,  and  the  movements  of 
respiration  must  therefore  almost  cease. 

(2)  Again,  the  upper  cervical  region  of  the 
cord,  if  it  does  not  contain  actual  centres  con- 
nected with  the  excitation  of  the  heart's  action, 
is  at  all  events  traversed  by  certain  channels 
for  the  transmission  of  cardiac  stimuli  (whose 
point  of  exit  from  the  cord  is,  with  sympathetic 
fibres,  lower  down). ' 

Thus  different  lesions  in  this  upper  cervical 
region  of  the  cord  may,  according  to  their  nature 
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and  extent,  greatly  interfere  with  the  heart's 
action,  as  well  as  with  the  respiratory  movements. 
The  frequency  of  the  pulse  may  be  either  notahly 
accelerated  or  retarded;  whilst  the  respiratory 
movements  may  be  slower  or  much  quicker  than 
natural,  and  also  extremely  irregular  and  per- 
verted in  rhythm. 

(3)  The  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  re- 
gions of  the  cord  also  contain  the  so-called  '  cilio- 
spinal  centre,'  or  the  fibres  emanating  from  it. 
These  pass  outwards  with  the  fibres  of  the  an- 
terior roots  in  the  above-named  regions,  and 
thence  into  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Irritation 
of  them  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the 
same  side,  whilst  section  or  other  destructive 
lesion  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

(4)  The  vaso-motor  nerves  for  the  side  of  the 
head  and  neck  arise  in  similar  regions  of  the 
cord,  and  leave  it  in  the  same  manner.  Irrita- 
tion of  them  produces  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels ;  section,  severe  compression,  or  destruc- 
tion causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  these 
Mgions.    See  Stmpateetic  System,  Disorders  of. 

(6)  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  section  of 
one  half  of  the  cord  or  destruction  of  it  for  any 
extent  longitudinally,  causes  at  first  paralysis  of 
blood-vessels  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  on 
the  same  side — this  vaso-motor  paralysis  carry- 
ing with  it  in  the  same  parts  an  increase  of 
temperature  and  an  exaltation  of  sensibility.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  the  vaso-motor  paralysis 
(and  with  it  the  increase  of  heat  and  sensibility) 
passes  away,  owing  to  the  vaso-motor  centres  in 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord  below,  and  to  the  peri- 
pheral vaso-motor  centres,  adapting  themselves  to 
act  independently  of  those  in  higher  parts  of  the 
cord  and  of  the  supreme  regulating  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  (As  a  rule  the  higher  vaso- 
motor centres  control  those  lower  down,  but 
after  temporary  paralysis  even  the  peripheral 
vaso-motor  centres  seem  to  resume  control  over 
related  blood-vessels.) 

(6)  The  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, generally  are  certainly  influenced  by  the 
cord  in  different  regions,  so  that  in  various  oases, 
under  perversions  of  this  normal  spinal  influence, 
we  may  get  vomiting,  diarrhosa,  or  obstinate  con- 
stipation— as  direct  results,  that  is,  of  morbid 


changes  in  certain  parts  of  the  cord  in  which 
intestinal  sympathetic  fibres  have  their  roots. 
The  exact  situations  of  these  centres  and  paths  of 
stimulation  are,  however,  only  vaguely  known. 

In  the  grey  matter  of  the  lumbar  swelling 
of  the  cord  there  are  aggregated  a  number  of 
centres  having  to  do  with  important  functions, 
which  may  be  variously  interfered  with  by  dis- 
ease. These  centres  are  those  which  regulate — 
(7)  the  evacuation  of  the  rectum  ;  (8)  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  bladder ;  (9)  erection  and  ejaciilatio 
seminis ;  and  (10)  the  contractions  of  the  uterus. 

In  each  case  the  spinal  centre  constitutes  an 
independent  reflex  centre,  provided  with  its  af- 
ferent and  efferent  nerves,  but  in  each  case  also 
there  is  more  or  less  of  connection  between  the 
spinal  centre  and  others  in  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. There  must  therefore  be  double  sets  of 
internuncial  fibres  for  each  centre  traversing  the 
whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla; 
partly  for  the  transference  of  afferent  impressions 
from  each  centre  to  the  brain,  and  partly  for  the 
conduction  of  efferent  impressions  in  the  reverse 
direction.  In  the  case  of  the  uterine  centre  these 
cerebral  connections  are  of  comparatively  slight 
importance ;  since,  with  a  complete  transverse 
lesion  in  the  cervical  or  even  in  the  upper  dorsal 
region,  the  process  of  parturition  may  still  be 
successfully  accomplished.  So  long  as  the  spinal 
mechanism  is  complete  and  perfect,  parturition 
may  take  place  without  the  need  of  cerebral  co-' 
operation.  Our  subsequent  remarks  will,  therefore, 
refer  principally  to  the  other  three  lumbar  centres. 

Complete  transverse  lesions  occurring  in  any 
part  of  the  dorsal  or  cervical  regions  will,  of 
course,  entirely  cut  off  all  the  above-mentioned 
lumbar  spinal  centres  from  connection  with,  and 
therefore  from  any  voluntary  control  by,  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  But  various  limited  local 
lesions  in  particular  transverse  areas  of  the  cord 
(though  such  areas  cannot  at  present  be  definitely 
specified)mayproducesimilar  results,  so  far  as  the 
cerebral  control  of  any  one  or  two  of  the  lumbar 
centres  is  concerned.  According  as  the  sever- 
ance of  these  lumbar  spinal  centres  from  cerebral 
correlation  and  control  is  complete!  or  partial, 
one  or  other  of  the  following  results  would  be 
produced :  — 


Name  of 
Centre 


Rectal  centre 


Vesical  centre  . 


Sexual  centj'e 


Complete  Severance 
from  .Cerebrum 


Afierent  and  Efferent 
Internuncial  Fibres 


Unconsoiousness  of  need,  and  in- 
ability to  prevent  evacuation 

Result. — ConBtipation,  with  in- 
continence of  feeces  after  an 
aperient 

TTnconscioaBnessof  need,  and  in- 
ability to  prevent  micturition 

Hesult, —  Beflex  evacuation  iu 
gushes  at  intervals 

Dimiuution  or  absence  of  sexual 
desire.  Erections  and  emis- 
sions, if  they  occur,  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  spinal 
reflex  mechanism 


Incomplete  Severance  from  Cerebrum 


Afferent  Internuncial 
Fibres  Only 


Unconsciousness  of  need  and 
therefore  no  attempt  to  re- 
strain evacuation 


tTnconsciousncss  of  need  and 
therefore  no  attempt  to  re- 
strain micturition 

With  simple  destruction  of 
fibres,  nearly  same  results  as 
set  down  in  previous  column ; 
but  with  irritation  of  afEerent 
fibres  there  might  be  great  in- 
ctease  of  desire  (satyriasis  or 
nymphomauia) 


Efferent  InternunciAl 
Fibres  Only 


Consciousness  of  need  to 
evacuate,  with  no  ability 
to  restrain  the  act 


Consciousness  of  need,  but 
inability  to  restrain  mic- 
turition 

Feelings  of  desire,  but  uo 
erection  in  response.  . 

Erection  and  emissions, 
if  present,  purely  through 
spinal  reflex.  I 

But  with  irritation  of  ( 
efferent  fibres  there  may  j 
be    persistent   erections, 
mostly  without  desire 
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The  reolal  and  the  vesical  spinal  centres  are 
each  composed  of  two  parts  with  their  separate 
afferent  and  efferent  nerves — one  in  relation  with 
a  sphincter  muscle,  and  the  other  in  relation 
mth  detrusor  or  expulsive  muscles  in  functional 
dpposition  with  the  former.  These  several  nerve- 
fibres,  both  afferent  and  efferent,  are  probably 
til  contained  in  the  sacral  nerve-trunks — that 
is,  they  both  reach  and  leave  the  lumbar  swell- 
ing as  constituents  of  these  nerve-trunks.  De- 
BtructJon  or  irritation  of  either  of  these  sets  of 
fibres,  or  of  one  of  the  centres,  will  necessarily 
interfere  to  some  extent  with  the  working  of  this 
particular  centre,  so  that  its  functions  may 
be  interfered  with  in  several  different  ways. 
There  may  be  various  degrees  of  irritability  of 
the  bladder  or  rectum,  or  various  degrees  of 
paralysis  of  these  organs. 

In  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  especially 
when  owing  to  lesions  implicating  its  spinal 
centre,  the  urine  soon  becomes  fostid  and  alka- 
line, and  inflammation  (alone  or  with  ulceration) 
ifl  most  apt  to  be  set  up  in  its  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  details  as  to  the  modes  of  disturbance  of 
the  genital  function,  where  disease  implicates  its 
lumbar  centre  or  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves 
in  connection  therewith,  are  both  less  known 
and  of  less  clinical  importance  than  where  it  in- 
volves the  internuneial  fibres  between  this  centre 
and  the  cerebrum.  Again,  should  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  cord  become  affected  in  a  preg- 
nant woman  so  as  to  involve  the  uterine  centre, 
unless  the  contents  of  the  womb  were  thrown 
off  during  some  initial  period  of  irritation,  this 
organ  would  be  quite  incapable  of  expelling  the 
foetus  and  its  accessories. 

Emimcefrmn  implication  of  particular  sm- 
my  or  motor  nerves. 

§10.  The  more  precise  indications  concerning 
the  longitudinal  implication  of  the  spinal  cord 
are,  as  already  stated,  derivable  from  the  level 
at  which  alterations  in  sensibility  or  in  motility 
(either  voluntary  or  reflex)  are  to  be  detected. 
The  more  closely  the  lesion  approaches  to  what 
is  called  a  'total  transverse  lesion,'  the  more 
distinctly  will  signs  of  this  order  reveal  them- 
selves. It  is  important,  too,  to  recollect  that 
the  fibres  of  different  sensory  roots  are  to  some 
extent  dispersed  through  cutaneous  surfaces  over- 
lying the  muscles  supplied  by  the  corresponding 
motor  roots. 

In  regard  to  sensiiility,  the  upper  limit  at 
which  the  trunk  is  affected  is  often  sharply  de- 
fined by  the  presence  of  a  feeling  of  constriction, 
o!  pain,  or  of  numbness  ('  girdle  sensation ')  en- 
cireUng  the  body..  This  sensation  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the 
uerves  as  they  traverse  the  posterior  columns 
(or  perhaps  outside  them)  at  the  upper  level  of 
tile  lesion.  This  symptom  may  of  course  be 
absent,  but  in  many  cases  of  paraplegia  it  is 
■vfell-marked^ 

Then  again  the  muscles  which  are  paralysed 
can  generally  be  pretty  well  defined,  so  that  a  re- 
ference to  the  nerves'by  which  they  are  inner- 
vated will  ^so  enable  us  to  fix  upon  the  region 
of  the  cord  from  which  they  proceed.  Thus  we 
obtajn  indications  as  to  the  upper  level  of  disease 
in  the  tnotor  tracts. 


These  latter  indications  are,  however,  by  no 
means  so  distinct  as  many  might  suppose,  because 
the  majority  of  limb  and  trunk  muscles  receive 
fibres  from  more  than  one  motor  root,  as  Preyer 
and  Krause  showed  long  ago.  And  the  view 
subsequently  indicated  by  E.  Eemak  that  func- 
tionally related  or  synergic;  muscles  are  repre- 
sented 'together  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
spinal  cord  has  been  confirmed  and  extended  by 
Ferrier  and  Yeo  {Proceed,  of  Boyal  800.,  March 
24,  1881,  p.  12),  by  their  experiments  on  the 
functional  relations  of  the  motor  roots.  They 
find  that  stimulation  of  individual  roots  of  the 
brachial  and  crural  plexuses  result,  not  in  mere 
unrelated  contractions  of  various  muscles,  but 
in  highly  co-ordinated  synergic  contractions,  lead- 
ing to  definite  movements.  But  as  the  '.  muscles 
thrown  into  action  by  each  root  are  innervated 
in  most  cases  by  several  nerve-trunks,'  the  result 
'  of  section  of  each  motor  root  would  therefore 
be  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  combination, 
not  necessarily,  however,  of  the  individual  mus- 
cles involved  ....  whilst  weakened,  they  might 
yet  act  in  other  combinations  in  so  far  as  they 
were  supplied  by  other  roots.'  Different  com- 
bined, movements  which  have  been  found  to  be 
dependent  upon  particular  motor  roots  are  cited 
by  the  authors  in  this  valuable  paper. 

The  integrity  of  those  reflex  actions  which  can 
be  elicited  either  in  health  or  in  disease,  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  integrity  of  the  entire  nervous 
arcs  concerned  (that  is,  upon  integrity  of  in-going 
fibres,  centres,  and  out-goingfibros).  Thus  though 
the  impairment  of  a  reflex  may  not  neoessa/rUy  be 
.due  to  central  causes,  its  presence,  on  the  other 
hand,  clearly  shows  that  the  grey  matter  and 
other  regions  of  the  cord  which  must  be  traversed 
by  its  stimuli  are  not  impassable;  whilst  its 
exaltation  will  indicate  the  probable  existence  of 
some  central  change,  by  which  the  grey  matter 
in  question  is  rendered  more  excitable,  or  else 
by  which  it  is  out  off  from  cerebral  inhibitory 
influences. 

§  It.  For  practical  purposes  it  will  be  well 
here  to  group  together  the  various  indications 
as  to  longitudinal  localisation  to  which  we  have 
referred — classifying  them  as  they  are  related  to 
one  or  other  of  four  imaginary  segments  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

{a)  Oervioal  regioa  of  the  cord. — This 
corresponds  externally  to  the  space  between  the 
occiput  and  the  upper  border  of  the  7th  cervical 
spine  {%th  cervical  nerve). 

The  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  cervical  spinous  pro- 
cesses ai;e  respectively  opposite  the  origins  ol 
the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  cervical  nerves.  The 
phrenic  nerve  (motor  nerve  of  the  diaphragm) 
arises  from  the  4th,  or  from  the  3rd  and  the  4th 
oervical  nerves.  Opposite  the  3rd  cervical  spine 
(level  of  5th  cervical  nerve)  the  cervical  swell- 
ing of  the  cord  begins  ;  whilst  it  ends  opposite 
the  7th  cervical  spine  (level  of  1st  dorsal  nerve). 
Disease  of  this  region  may  involve  interference 
with  respiration,  and  possibly  weakness  of  voice ; 
interference  with  thelieart's  action — pulse  very 
frequent,  or  the  reverse;  flushing  or  pallor  of 
the  head  and  neck;  continued  priapism  (with 
crushing  lesions)  ;  augmentation  of  temperature 
in  the  body  generally  (hyperpyrexia) ;  and  marked 
contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
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The  innervation  of  the  shoulder,  arm,  and  hand 
muscles  is  derived  from  spinal  nerves  between 
the  6ch  cervical  and  1st  dorsal  ;inqlusive ;  those 
supplying  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
Brm  arising  from  the  lower  level,  that  is,  froni 
the  upper  part  of  the  next  region. 

(b)  TTpper  balf  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
cord. — This  corresponds  e/ctemalli/  to  the  space 
between  the  Ith  cervical  spine  {1st  dorsal  nerve) 
and  the  ith  dorsal  spine  (fith  dorsal  nerve). 

The  results  of  disease  here  are  apt  to  he 
these : — The  '  scapular  reflex '  may  be  abolished, 
calling  into  activity  as  it  does  the  last  two  or  three 
cervical  and  the  first  two  or  three  dorsal  nerves  ; 
the  intercostal  muscles  are  paralysed  at  different 
levels ;  a  '  girdle  sensation '  is  felt  at  different 
levels ;  there  may  be  prominence  of  oertaizi  verte- 
bral spines,  and  possibly  tenderness  on  pressure 
or  on  tapping  over  them ;  the  '  epigastric  reflex ' 
may  be  abolished,  depending  as  it  does  upon 
the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  4th  to  the.  6th 
or  7th  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves;  and  priapism 
(with  crushing  lesions)  may  occasionally  be  met 
with. 

(e)  Iiower  half  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
cord. — This  corresponds  externally  to  the  space 
between  the  v/pper  harder  of  the  dth  dorsal  spine 
(7th  dorsal  nerve)  and  the  lower  border  of  the  IQth 
dorsal  spine  (space  below  12th  donai  nerve). 

Disease  here  may  give  rise  to  the  following 
symptoms : — The  '  abdominal  reflex '  may  be  abo- 
lished, depending  as  it  does  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  cord  between  the  levels  of  the  8th  dorsal 
and  the  1st  lumbar  nerves.  Paralysis  of  lower 
intercostal  muscles  or  of  abdominal  muscles  may 
possibly  occur,  in  addition  to  paralysis,  of  the 
lower  extremities.  'Girdle  sensation'  may  be 
felt  at  different  levels  (the  umbilicus  correspond- 
ing with  the  10th  dorsal  nerve,  and  the  '  ensi- 
form  area '  with  the  6th  and  7th  dorsal  nerves). 
There  may  be  prominence  of  certain  of  the  lower 
dorsal  spines,  with  possible  tenderness. 

(d)  Lumbar  region  of  the  cord. — This  cor- 
responds externally  to  the  space  between  thS  lower 
border  of  the  10th  dorsal  spine  (Just  below  12th 
dorsal  nerve),  and  the  upper  border  of  the  2nd 
lumbar  vertebra. 

Here  the  symptoms  are :— Paralysis,  not  im- 
plicating the  abdominal  muscles,  but  limited  to 
more  or  less  of  those  of  the  lower  extremities." 
No  '  girdle  sensations'  around  the  trunk.  Three 
superfcial  reflexes  may  be  abolished,  namely, 
the  '  cremasteric,'  which  depends  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  the  cord  in  the  upper  lumbar  region; 
and  the  'gluteal'  and  the  'plantar,'  both  of 
which  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  the'  integrity 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  of  the 
cord.  A  deep  reflex  may  also  be  abolished, 
namely,  the  so-called  '  knee-jerk,'  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  upper  lumbar  region  of  the 
cord.  'Ankle-clonus'  may  be  met  vrith  when 
disease  affects  the  upper  or  mid-lumbar  regions 
of  the  cord,  but  not  where  the  lower  lumbar 
region  is  implicated.  Loss  of  sensibility  about 
the  perineum  and  anus  (if  not  due  to  disease  of 
nerve-trunks),  is  indicative  of  disease  of  the  pos- 
terior colimins  in  the  lower  lumbar  region.  Ab- 
solute paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  may 
be  present,  with  tendency.to  inflammation  and 
nlceration  of  the  former  organ. 


In  the  clinical  data  above  given  are  included 
the  majority  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  regional 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  must  in 
all  cases  be  based.  In  them  also  will  be  found 
the  explanations,  so  far  as  they  can  be  given  in 
moderate  compass,  of  the  symptoms  met  with  in 
different  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  An  obvious 
advantage  will  be  fpuud  to  have  resulted  from 
this  somewhat .  lengthy  preliminary  discussion, 
if,  as  it  ought  1;o  do,  it  tends  to  give  the  prac- 
titioner a  more  ]thorough  insight  into  the  nature 
and  relations  of  the  several  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  at  the  same  time  that  it  aids  him  in 
their  diagnosis. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  groups  of  symptoms 
presented  in  different  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
considered  individually  and  collectively,  afford 
the  materials  upon  which  a  regional,  diagnosis 
must  be  founded,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  part 
of  the  symptomatology  (namely,  that  comprised 
in  the  mode  of  origin  and  the  mode  of  establish- 
ment of  the  disease,  together  with  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  patient's  state  generally,  from 
his  family  history  and  from  his  personal  history) 
constitutes  the  basis  upon  which  a  pathological 
diagnosis  has  to  be  arrived  at.  Again,  although 
tlie  arrival  at  a  regional  diagnosis  is  often  spoken 
of,  and  may  seem  to  be  a  process  altogether 
distinct  fropi  that  involved  in  the  arrival  at  a 
pathological  diagnosis,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  investigation  of  many  individual  cases 
of  spinal  disease,  it  will  be  found  that  the  one 
problem  is  not  settled  first,  and  the  other  after- 
wards, but  that  both  are  tentatively  considered 
more  or  less  simultaneously.  Thus,  certain  em- 
pirically known  pathological  conditions  may 
afford  at  once  a  ready  explanation  of  a  given 
group  or  sequence  of  symptoms,  as  in  '  infantile 
paralysis,'  in  '  locomotor  ataxy,'  or,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  in  angular  curvature  of  the  spine. 
Here,  therefore^  the  pathological  diagnosis  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  regional  diagnosis,  and 
in  working  them  out  each  gathers  additional 
confirmation  from  the  establishment  of  the  other. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  traumatic 
injuries  (including  stabs,  and  fractures  with  dis- 
locations of  vertebrae),  the  pathological  diagnosis 
is  at  once  obvious,  and  the  regional  diagnosis 
alone  requires  to  be  settled  in  detail. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  has  been  necessary  to 
tabulate  in  this  article  certain  '  Fathologioal 
data  concerning  the  Spinal  Cord'  (§  6), 
though  it  would  not  be  found  specially  advan- 
tageous were  we  to  follow  out  this  part  of  the 
subject  further,  and  attempt  here  to  set  down 
the  more  general  clinical  data  and  deductions 
of  pathological  impart,  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind  for  the  arrival  at  a  pathological  diagnosis, 
in  order  to  form  a  series  of  facts  and  deductions 
comparable  with  those  already  given  in  elucida- 
tion of  the  problems  of  regional  diagnosis  (§§ 
8-1 1).  These  other  problems  will  be  dealt  with, . 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
several  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 

H.  Cbabltox  Bastiaa. 

SPINAIi  COBD,  Special  Diseases  of.— 
In  order  that  the  mutual  relations  of  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  the 
more  readily  appreciated,  their  names  are  hero 
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let  down  in  groups,  and  they  will  be  severally 
considered  in  the  same  order,  which  is  one  based 
upon  their  causes  and  nature,  rather  than  upon 
alphabetical  considerations.  This  list  will,  there- 
fore, in  addition  serve  as  an  index  to  the  pre- 
sent article.  The  names  of  the  different  diseases 
now  to  be  described  are  printed  in  block  type; 
while  the  names  of  those  diseases  which  are  dis- 
cussed separately  in  different  parts  of  the  work 
(to  which  the  reader  is  referred),  are  printed  in 
small  capital  letters, 

I.  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  dependent 
upon  known  organic  changes : — 

I,  Concussion  of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  2.  Punc- 
tured or  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Spinal  Cord; 
3,  Sudden  Crushing  Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord ; 
i,  SlowCompressionof  the  Spinal  Cord;  5.  An- 
cemia  of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  6.  Hypersemia  of 
the  Spinal  Cord ;  7.  Inflammation  of  the  Spinal 
Cord;  8.  Htemorrhage  into  the  Spinal  Cord; 
9.  Softening  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

10.  Infantile  Paeaiysis;  11.  Acute  Spinal 
Paralysis  of  Adults;  12.  Acute  Ascending  Para- 
lysis; 13.  Chronic  Spinal  Paralysis;  14.  Pho- 
GBESSiTH  MnsoDLAE  Atbophy  ;  16.  Psecdo- 
HTPESTttOPHio  Paralysis. 

16.  LocoMOTOK  Ataxy  ;  17.  Spasmodic  Spinal 
Paralysis;  18.  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis; 
19.  Multiple  or  Disseminated  Sclbrbsis. 

20.  Tumours  and  New  Formations  of  the 
Spinal  Cord;  and  21  i  Malformations  of  the 
Spinal  Cord. 

II,  Diseases  dependent  upon  vinknown 
or  imperfectly  known  organic  changes  :-^ 

22.  Tbtanus;  23.  Tetany  ;  24.  Tobticollis; 

26.  Weiteb'b  Ceamp  ;  26.  Spinal  Ieeitation  ; 

27.  Keflex  taraplegia ;  28.  Intermittent  Para- 
plegiaj,^,29.  Hysterical  Paraplegia;  30.  Para- 
plegia .dependent  on  Idea;  31.  Neurasthenia 
Spinalis ;  and  32.  Toxic  Spinal  Paralysis. 

In  addition  to  these  diseases,  dependent  upon 
changes  limited  to  the  spinal  cord,  other  affec- 
tions should  here  be  mentioned,  in  which  the 
spinal  cord  is  implicated  (in  modes  more  or  less 
known)  together  with  the  cerebrum  in  one  or 
other  of  its  regions.  These  cereifo-spinal  affec- 
tions are  as  follows: — 1.  Genehal  Paealysis 
OP  THE  Insane  ;  2.  Cbeebeo-Spinal  Sciebosis  ; 
3.  Paealtsis  Agitans  ;  4.  Hydeophobia  ;  and 
S.  Ceoeea. 

For  an  account  of  the  diseases  dependent 
upon  morbid  cha;nge3  in  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  cord,  see  Meninges,  Spinal,  Diseases  of. 

1.  Spinal  Cord,  Concussion  of. — Synon.  : 
Commifii)  Meinlle  Spinalis ;  Fr.  Commotion  de 
k MoeWei^iniere ;  GtecErsohutterung  desEuok- 
mmarks. 

.SSiioLOOY. — This  condition  is  met  with  prin- 
cipally in  persons  who  have  fallen  from  a  height, 
or  in  those  who  have  been  present  in  a  railway 
collision.  In  these  cases  the  brain  is  apt  to 
Buffer  as  well  as  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  unravel  the  respective  symptoms 
me  to  shock  o£  this  or  that  great  segment  of  the 
terebro-spinal  system. 

Anatomical  CHAEAbTEBa,^-In  many  of  these 
Mfies  there  are,  in  all  probability;  no  morbid 
™ngea  that  would  be  discoverable.    In  others, 


however,  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  or 
actual  ruptures  of  the  nerve-tissue,  may  occur — 
and  this  sometimes  even  to  a  marked  extent, 
as  in  a  case  seen  by  the  writer.  An  example  of 
slighter  lesions  is  recorded  by  Sir  Wm.  Gull,  in 
which  small  extravasations  of  blood  were  found 
in  the  anterior  and  posterior  cornua  as  well  as 
in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  In  neither 
of  these  cases  was  there  any  external  or  visible 
injury;  but  in  each  paraplegia  was  produced 
immediately  after  the  fall  that  determined  the 
lesions  in  the  cord.  In  addition  to  hsemorrhages 
into  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  there 
is  in  these  cases  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  meningeal  hsemorrhageSj 'pressing  upon  the 
cord  or  its  ■  nerve-roots ;  and  within  a  day  or 
two  after  the  occurrence  of  the  concussion  itself, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  some  local  and  sub- 
acute inflammation  being  set  up  in  the  moia- 
branes  of  the  cord. 

Symptoms. — In  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  no  complete  paralysis  is  induced,  even  at 
first.  There  may  at  most  be  paresis  of  one  or 
more  limbs,  general  prostration,  nausea  with 
occasional  vomiting,  a  rapid  and  possibly  ir- 
regular or  intermittent  pulse  (especially  after 
the  least  exertion),  with  occasional  starlings 
and  twitchings  of  the  limbs,  whose  sensibility 
may  be  diminished,  exalted,  or  unaffected.  Tiie 
temperature  will  probably  lie  at  first  depressed, 
as  a  result  of  shock,  though  subsequently  a 
febrile  elevation  may  continue  for  some  days. 
The  tongue  may  be  furred,  the  appetite  bad,  the 
bowels  constipated ;  whilst  in  regard  to  micturi- 
tion there  may  be  either  some  delay  and  diificulty, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  an  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
with  difficulty  in  retaining  its  contents  after  the 
desire  to  inicturate  is  once  felt.  With  this  there 
is  often  general  restlessness,  nervousness,  and 
insomnia. 

In  more  severe  cases  of  concussion,  even  where 
there  is  no  complication  resulting  from  appre- 
ciable lesions,  the"  shock  to  the  system  {see 
Shock)  may  be  more  profound,  and  there  may 
be  paralysis  of  limbs,  lasting  perhaps  for  some 
days,  and  then  rather  suddenly  disappearing. 

Diagnosis. — The  questions  to  be  determined 
are,  whether,  looking  to  the  symptoms  presented 
by  the  patient,  there  is  likely  to  be  any  organic 
lesion  or  change  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes; or  whethei:  we  have  to  do  with  mere 
functional  perturbations  induced  by  the  shock  or 
blow  to  which  the  patient  has  been  subjected. 
In  the  absence  of  definite  paralysis,  or  even  with 
its  presence  for  the  first  few  days,  the  answer  to 
this  'preliminary  question  will  often  be  shrouded 
in  doubt.'  "To  come  to  a  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  change  which  a  spinal 
cord,  deenled  to  be  damaged- in  some  way  after 
a  concussion,  has  undergone,  lapse  of  time  and 
several  examinations  of  tho  patient  are  often 
required. 

In  many  cases  in  which  compensation  for  an 
injury  is  claimed  a  further  complication'appears. 
Here  it  is  that  the  difficulty  arises  as  to  how 
much  the  symptoms  experienced,  or  said  to  be 
experienced,  may  be  due  to  an  excited  imagina^ 
tion,  and  how  much  to  causes  independent  of 
the  imaginationj  whether  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily aroused.    It  must  be  conceded  that  symp- 
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toms  of  injury  are  undoubtedly  feigned  by  un- 
eerupulous  persons;  and  it  seems  also  equally 
clear  that,  eren  unknowingly  to  the  patient,  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  accident,  the 
details  heard  concerning  the  injuries  of  others, 
combined  with  the  inquiries  of  doctors  and  of 
sympathising  friends,  tend  to  keep  up  and  to 
exaggerate  symptoms  in  many  nervous  patients, 
over  and  above  those  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  shock.  Such  patients  also  may  make  a 
more  speedy  recovery  subsequent  to  trial  and 
compensation,  than  they  had  been  making  before 
the  trial,  and  yet  they  may  not  have  been  in  any 
sense  impostors.  It  is  true  that  such  persons, 
however,  do  not  recover  quite  so  quickly  as 
those  others  who  for  their  own  unscrupulous 
ends  have  been  previously  exciting  their  imagina- 
tions in  a  voluntary  manner. 

Prognosis. — In  only  the  severest  cases  of 
concussion  or  shock  is  there  actual  danger  to 
life  (see  Shock').  Where,  however,  great  pros- 
tration is  induced,  and  especially  in  those  who 
may  previously  have  been  suffering  from  heart- 
affections,  or  from  a  very  excitable  nervous 
system,  life  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  close  ; 
or  at  most  such  patients  may  not  survive  a 
severe  concussion  more  than  a  day  or  two. 

Severe  concussions  of  the  cord  may  also  form 
the  starting-points  of  many  and  varied  deviations 
from  health,  which  may  not  begin  to  show  them- 
selves for  weeks,  or  perhaps  even  months,  after 
the  initial  shock.  Among  such  sequelse,  which 
have  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: — Loss  of  flesh  with 
general  failure  of  nutrition,  epileptiform  fits, 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  lateral  sclerosis 
of  the  spinal  cord,  a  slowly  increasing  paraplegia 
(of  uncertain  pathological  basis),  and  caries  of 
vertebrae  followed  by  angular  curvature  and 
paraplegia. 

In  other  and  slighter  cases,  time  and  rest, 
with  suitable  medical  treatment,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  perfect  recovery,  sometimes 
speedily,  but  sometimes  only  after  protracted 
periods  of  impaired  health. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  instance,  symptoms 
of  shock  have  to  be  combated  by  the  employment 
of  warmth  and  stimulants.  In  subsequent  stsiges, 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position  must  be  enjoined 
for  a  time.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  make 
sure  that  the  patient  does  take  complete  rest, 
and  is  kept  free  from  excitement  during  the  first 
few  days  after  any  concussion  accident,  and  that 
he  gets  sound  sleep  at  night,  under  the  influence 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  of  this  together  with 
chloral.  If  the  condition  of  restlessness,  with 
disturbed  sleep,  can  be  checked,  then  a  mitiga- 
tion of  other  symptoms  may  be  expected  to  fol- 
low. Th  6  application  of  ice  to  the  spinal  column 
may  at  times  be  desirable;  or  painmust  be  re- 
lieved by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  small 
doses  of  morphia.  Later  on  tonics,  with  a  simple 
nutritious  diet  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  together 
with  rest,  will  be  needed  for  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  patient. 

2.  Spinal  Cord,  Punctured  or  Qun-shot 
Wounds  of. — Synoh.  :  Acute  Traumatic  Lesions 
of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  Fr.  Flaies  et  contttsions  de  la 
Moelle  Epiniire ;  Gei.  Biieienmarisnerreissunffen. 


JEtiolobt  asd  Anatomioai,  Chabaotees. — 
Punctured  or  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  commonly  made  with  knife,  dagger,  sword,  or 
bullet. 

In  each  set  of  cases,  the  wound  in  the  spinal 
cord  will  be  associated  with  perforation  or 
rupture  of  some  of  the  membranes,  and  also 
with  haemorrhage,  either  between  them  or  into 
the  substance  of  the  cord.  The  arches  of  the 
vertebra  or  their  articular  processes  and  some 
of  the  ligaments  connecting  them  may  be  more 
or  less  damaged,  and  a  wound  commonly  exists 
through  the  contiguous  skin  and  muscles.  In  the 
cord  itself,  there  may  be  either  a  clean-cut  wound 
through  certain  of  its  columns  and  parts,  or  a 
broader  crushing  lesion.  In  each  case  more  or 
less  blood  may  be  effused  upon  and  below  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  cord.  At  later  stages,  there  may 
be  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  as 
well  as  cf  local  inflammatory  softening  of  the 
substance  of  the  cord. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  and  symptoms  con- 
sequent upon  wounds  of  this  kind  are  subject  to 
endless  variations,  in  accordance  with  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  cord  involved,  the  actual 
extent  of  the  wound  in  its  substance,  and  the 
possible  presence  of  varying  amounts  of  effused 
blood.  These  wounds  often  involve  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  transverse  area  of  the  cord.  It 
is  indeed  in  this  class  of  cases  more  especially 
that  hemiplegia  spinalis  and  hemiparaplegia  are 
met  with.  Thus  where  a  unilateral  lesion  exists 
in  the  mid  or  upper  cervical  region,  both  arm 
and  leg  are  paralysed,  so  that  the  state  known 
as  hemiplegia  spinalis  is  produced ;  but  where  it 
occurs  in  the  dorsal  region,-  the  one  leg  only  is 
paralysed,  and  we  have  what  is  known  as  hemi- 
paraplegia. 

The  essential  peculiarity  in  the  latter  cases 
is  that  on  the  side  of  lesion  there  is  complete 
motor  paralysis  in  the  limbs  or  limb  below; 
whilst  on  the  opposite  side,  the  limbs  or  limb, 
and  the  trunk  up  to  the  middle  line,  are  more  or 
less  completely  anaesthetic — sensitiveness  to  im- 
pressions of  touch,  pain,  temperature,  and  tick- 
ling being  alike  abolished. 

Other  minor  peculiarities  are  these ; — On  the 
side  of  motor  paralysis,  there  is  also  vaso-motor 
paralysis,  which  carries  with  it,  as  consequences, 
(a)  an  elevation  ot  temperature  (from  1J°  to  2° 
Fahr.),  and  (6)  a  hypersesthesia  for  all  modes  of 
sensibility  (owing  in  part  to  hypersemia  in  the 
limb  and  cord).  Surrounding  the  body,  at  the 
level  of  the  upper  margin  of  anaesthesia  on  the 
side  of  sensory  defect,  there  is  usually  a  narrow 
girdle  of  hyperaesthesia ;  whilst  below  this  level, 
on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  there  is  a  half  band  of 
hemiansesthesia — whose  depth  varies  with  the 
longitudinal  extent  of  the  lesion.  (The  complete 
zone  of  hyperaesthesia  is  probably  due  to  hy- 
peraemia  of  nerve-roots,  and  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  immediately  above  the  lesion ;  while 
the  half-zone  of  anaestiiesia  is  dependent  upon 
destruction  of  the  nerve-roots,  and  of  the  spinal 
cord  for  a  certain  extent.) 

If  bed-sores  occur,  they  are  met  with  on  the 
side  of  sensory  j)aralysis ;  whilst  in  one  or  two 
cases  signs  of  a  joint-affection  (in  the  knee  prin- 
cipally) have  occurred  on  the  side  of  motor 
paralysis.    There  seems  no  reason  for  expecting 
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tnj  Bpedal  muscular  atrophy  or  diminution  of 
fiuAdaio  irritability  on  the  side  of  motor  para- 
lysis, except  in  those  muscles  whose  nerve- 
enpply  comes  from  the  portion  of  the  anterior 
cornua  actually  destroyed  by  the  lesion.  In 
many  cases,  especially  at  first,  there  is  paralysis 
of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum,  or  there  may 
be  incontinence  of  urine.  Later  on  these  troubles 
tend  to  diminish.  Nothing  dehnite  is  known 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  skin-reflexes  and 
tendon-reflexes  in  these  states. 

Where  anomalies  exist  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  decussation  of  the  pyramids  (Flechsig),  the 
sbore-described  effects  of  unilateral  lesions  of 
the  cord  would  also  undergo  corresponding 
variations. 

•In  gun-shot  wounds,  whether  occasioned  by 
pistol  or  rifle,  splinters  of  bone  may  be  de- 
pressed at  times,  so  as  to  compress  and  irritate 
the  cord,  and  thus  the  symptoms  may  be  made 
to  approximate  more  closely  to  wounds  of  the 
next  category. 

After  a  few  days  the  symptoms  may  be  com- 
plicated by  those  of  spinal  meningitis,  or  ex- 
tended by  the  spread  of  an  inflammatory  soften- 
ing of  the  curd  above  and  below  the  seat  of 
lesion. 

Diagnosis, — The  primary  cause  of  the  patient's 
condition  is  generally  only  too  obvious.  It  may 
be  clear  that  we  have  to  do  either  with  a 
punctured  or  with  a  gun-shot  wound  in  some 
legion  of  the  spine ;  but  subsequently  many,  and 
often  very  dificult,  questions  require  to  be 
solred.  It  is  of  first  importance  to  learn 
whether  the  cord  itself  is  really  damaged,  or 
whether  the  symptoms  are  in  the  main  caused 
by  epi-dural  or  sub-arachnoid  hsemorrhages  {see 
Menikoes,  Spinal,  Haemorrhage  into).  In  the 
fanner  case  there  will  be  evidence  of  complete 
m  partial  interruption  of  conduction  in  the 
mrd,  to  or  from  all  parts  below  the  seat  of 
lesion,  and  not  of  a  mere  local  implication  of 
nerve-roots.  If  it  seem  probable  that  the  cord 
itself  is  damaged,  we  have  to  determine  whether 
it  is,  completely  cut  across,  or  only  partially 
damaged — and  if  the  latter  to  what  extent. 
These,  questions  must  be  decided  in  the  main  by 
reference  to  the  signs  given  in  Introduction, 
§8. 

Should  the  case  be  seen  for  the  first  time 
several  days  after  the  injury,  an  exact  diagnosis 
as  to  the  amount  of  damage  to  the  cord  itself 
13  often  greatly  obscured  by  the  existence  then 
of  certain  secondary  pathological  conditions — 
more  especially  localised  inflammation  of  the 
meninges,  or  secondary  inflammatory  softening, 
extending  perhaps  above  or  below,  or  in  both 
directions,  from  the  original  wound.  A  process 
of  softening  may  also  extend  transversely  through 
the  whole  substance  of  the  cord,  even  where  only 
a  unilateral  lesion  had  previously  existed. 

Peoonosis.— This,  as  a  rule,  is  bad  in  all 
cases  of  traumatic  injury  of  the  spinal  cord;  and 
the  gravity  of  the  case  is  usually,  the  greater  the 
liigher  the  wound  happens  to  be  situated  in  the 
cervical  region.  Wounds  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar 
region  of  the  cord  are  rather  less  serious,  so  far 
us  life  is  concerned. 

The  degree  of  recovery  from  paralysis  of  limbs 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  nature  and  extent 


of  the  wound,  A  clean-cut  wound  may  be  filled 
up  by  the  growth  of  a  kind  of  cicatricial  tissue ; 
bnt  it  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined 
whether  the  nerve-substance  of  the  cord  can  be 
reproduced  in  man. '  There  seems,  however,  reason 
for  supposing  that  some  amount  of  reparation 
of  nerve-tissue  may  take  place  in  the  cut  spinal 
cord  even  of  man — especially  in  early  life. 

Trkatmbnt. — Absolute  rest,  with  cold  appli- 
cations, and  possibly  local  blood-letting,  will  be 
needed  in  the  first  instance. 

Subsequently,  when  immediate  danger  from 
shock  and  from  the  spreading  of  local  inflam- 
mation has  passed  away,  the  patient  must  be 
treated  upon  the  general  principles  applicable 
to  all  cases  of  paraplegia — which  principles 
will  be  found  set  forth  in  (9)  Spinal  Cord, 
Softening  of. 

3,  Spinal  Cord,  Sudden  Crushing  Le- 
sions of;  Fr.  Compressions  brtteques  de  laMoeUe 
ii^niere ;  Ger;  Siieiemnarksguetschungen. 

.Xtiologt  and  Anatomical  Chabactebs. — 
The  above  form  a  class  of  wounds  sufficiently 
distinct  to  need  separate  treatment.  This  kind 
of  damage  to  the  cord  may  be  produced  by  the 
sudden  giving-way  of  a  carioiM  vertebra  in  any 
part  of  the  spinal  column ;  more  rarely  from  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  back,  which  does  not  fracture 
the  spine ;  or,  in  a  modified  form,  from'  the  burst- 
ing into  the  spinal  canal  of  an  aortic  aneurism, 
after  its  erosion  through  the  vertebrae.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases  such  wounds  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  the  results  of  forms  of  external  violence 
which  cause  fracture  and  dislocation  of  vertebrae, 
in  some  portion  of  the  spinal  column  between 
the  upper  cervical  and  the  upper  lumbar  region. 
When  this  occurs  displacement  of  vertebrae,  even 
to  a  slight  extent,  especially  in  the  dorsal  re- 
gion, in  which  the  spinal  canal  is  narrowest,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  severe  pressure  upon,  or 
crushing  of,  the  spinal  cord.  The  membranes 
may  not  be  torn  across,  but  the  substance  of  the 
cord  itself  may  be  greatly  compressed  or  reduced 
to  a  blood-stained  semi-fluid  mass  of  pulp,  Afte^ 
some  hours  there  are  obvious  signs  of  a  com 
mencing  inflammatoryreaotion  in  the  membranes; 
and  above  and  below  the  seat  of  lesion  similar 
changes  are  apt  to  be  set  up  in  the  spinal  cord 
itself,  which  may  go  on  to  the  production  of  a 
variable  amount  of  inflammatory  softening.  The 
patient  may  die,  however,  before  any  of  these 
latter  changes  have  been  established. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  much,  according  to 
the  region  of  the  cord  involved.  Still,  in  spite 
of  differences  thus  dependent  upon  the  seat  of 
injury,  there  is  a  certain  general  similarity  in 
the  symptoms  produced  by  all  crushing  lesions 
of  the  spinal  cord.  They  are  usually  of  this 
nature: — Complete  paralysis,  both  motor  and 
sensory,  of  parts  below  the  seat  of  lesion ;  in 
addition  to  severe  pains  in  the  back,  girdle 
pains  surrounding  the  body  at  the  upper  limit  of 
sensory  and  motor  paralysis ;  increased  heat  or 
possibly  undue  coldness  of  the  body  through- 
out the  paralysed  parts;  complete  paralysis  of 
bladder  with  retention  of  urine,  gradually  giving 
place  to  incontinence;  paralysis  of  intestine, 
extremely  obstinate  at  first,  but  subsequently 
complicated  with  involuntary  evacuations  after 
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the  administration  of  purgatives ;  extinction  of 
all  reflex  actions  at  first.         > 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, .  if  the 
patient  should  survive,  other  .general'  symp- 
toms become  well-marked,  owing  .to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  local  meningitis,  together  with 
some  amount  of  traumatic  myelitis.  Aiuongst 
vnese  we  have  general  fever,  -with  an  increase  of 
the  'girdle  sensation,'  and  of  pains  in  the  limbs; 
twitchings  in  the  limbs  or  ja  particular  muscles; 
and  also  a  general  increase;  in  reflex  actions  for 
a  time. 

The  above-mentioned  complicating  patholo- 
gical processes  may  gradually  subside;  but  there 
will  still  be  danger  to  life  &om  the  supervention 
of  severe  cystitis  or  of  extensive  bed-sores,  to- 
gether with  one  or  other  of  the  various  sequelae 
to  which  such  conditions  are  apt  to  give  rise. 

The  additional  symptoms  and  variations  met 
with,  according  as  the  crushing  lesion  occurs  in 
different  regions  of  the  cord,  are  asfollows.  (They 
increase  in  number  the  higher  the-  lesion  occurs 
in  the  spinal  cord.     See  Introduction;  §  11.) 

When  it  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  swelling  -we 
have,  in  addition  to  the  limitation  of  the  para- 
lysis to  the  lower  extremities,  and  a  more  or 
less  complete  extinction  of  related  reflex  actions, 
the  appearance  of  rapid  atrophy  in  the  paralysed 
muscles,  together  with  the  manifestation  of  the 
electrical  'reaction  of  degeneration.'  The  blad- 
der and  rectum  are  apt  to  be  completely  para- 


With  the  lesion  in  some  part  of  the  dorsal 
region  we  have  sensory  and  motor  paralysis  of 
the  trunk  up  to  a  certain  level,  with  an  absence 
of  the  rapid  atrophy  and  before-mentioned  elec- 
trical reaction  in  themusdes  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities, though  some  atrophy  and  the  presence  of 
this  reaction  may  occur  in  one  or  more  of  the 
trunk  muscles.  In  addition  (and  notably  with 
the  lesion  in  higher  parts  of  the  dorsal  region) 
there  may  be  some  weakness  of  voice,  some 
interference  with  the  movements  of  respiration 
(especially  with  those  of  expiration);  as  well  as 
marked  and  continuous  priapism.-  The  super- 
ficial and  deep  reflexes  may  be  depressed  or 
exalted,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  grey 
matter  below  the  seat  of  lesion. 

With  the  lesion  in  the  lower  cervical  region 
the  upper  extremities  are  partly  paralysed,  both 
as  regards  sensation  and  motion ;  the  movements 
of  respiration  are  much  more  gravely  interfered 
•with  (expiration  especially),  whilst  inspiration 
is  of  a  purely  abdominal  type;  the  voice  is  not- 
ably -weak  and  feeble.  Continued  erection  of 
the  penis  is  more  frequently  met  with ;  and  in 
some  cases  a  remarkable  hyperpyrexia  super- 
venes, in  which  the  temperature  before  death 
may  rise  to  108°-112°  Fahr.  Should  death  not 
occur  in  this  way,  it  is  very  apt  to  supervene 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  by  gradual  failure  of 
respiration,  which  grows  worse  than  it  was  in 
the  early  days  of  the  affection,  owing  to  the  se- 
condary myelitis  which  becomes  established,  im- 
plicating the  cord  and  nerve-roots  at  a  level 
higher  than  the  original  wound.  The  pulse  is 
often  much  interfered  with,  but  variously;  it 
may  be  slower  or  much  more  frequent  than  na^ 
tural;  it  may  be  small,  irregular,  and  frequent; 
or  full,  regular,  and   infrequent   in  its  beats. 


There  may  also  be  signs  of  paralysis  cf  the  sym- 
pathetic vaso-motor  nerves  supplying  the  neck 
and  head,  perhaps  to  a  more  marked  extent  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Where  the  lesion  occurs  in  the  tipper  cervical 
region  of  the  cord  complete  paralysis  of  the 
trunk  and  of  all  four  extremities  may  be  recog- 
nised, if  death  does  not  occur  too  suddenly  to 
allow  even  this  to  be  observed.  The  'sudden 
death,  so  apt  to  occur  in  these  cases,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  them  the  diaphragm  is  paralysed, 
as  well  as  the  other  respiratory  muscles.  Where 
the  lesion  does  not  involve  the  whole  of  the  roots 
of  the  phrebic  nerve,  and  where  the  shock  has 
not  been  too  abrupt  and  violent,  life  (with  ex- 
tremely difficult  respiration  and  almost  complete 
loss  of  voice)  may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  hours. 

An  admirable  series  of  cases  illnstratingihese 
crushing  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  is  to  bo 
found  in  OUivier's  work  (3me  ed.,  t.  i.,  p.  253  et 
seq.). 

Diagnosis. — If  the  existence  of  fracture  and 
dislocation  of  vertebrae  can  be  substantiated,  the 
probabilities  are  always  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  crushing  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Otherwise  after  a  very  severe  fall  or  blow  upon 
the  back,  doubts  may  be  at  first  entertained  as 
to  whether  we  have  to  do  with  the  eflfects  of 
concussion  alone,  or  with  this  plus  some  amoimt 
of  crushing  of  the  cord  or  of  haemorrhage  upon  or 
beneath  its  membranes.  The  subsequent  course 
of  the  symptoms  may,  however,  in  a  day  or  two, 
enable  us  to  resolve  these  doubts.    • 

Pkoonosis. — The  prognosis  in  lesions  of  this 
kind,  as  already  indicated,  is  much  graver  than 
in  the  case  of  mere  punctured  wounds  of  the 
cord — ^these  being  oftener  slight  and  partial  in 
their  transverse  extent.  Death  may  occur  im- 
mediately ;  or  at  any  time  during  the  first  week ; 
in  th®  main  from  failure  of  respiration  and  of 
the  heart's  action.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  where  the  lesion  is  in  the  dorsal  or 
lumbar"region,  that  life  is  prolonged  for  several 
weeks  or  months.  Such  lesions  are  probably 
too  severe  to  admit  of  anything  like  thorough 
repair  with  proper  nerve-tissue.  Paralysis, 
therefore,  of  a  more  or  less  complete  kind,  is 
lasting.  But  even  where  life  is  prolonged  for  a 
few  months,  it  is  ultimately  lost,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  sloughing  bsd-sores  and  ulcera- 
tive cystitis,  followed  perhaps  by  blood-poison- 
ing, extensive  meningitis,  or  other  complications. 

Treatment. — In  many  of  these  cases  treat- 
ment is  useless  and  death  inevitable.  In  thosb 
which  are  of  a  less  urgent  nature,  the  possibility 
(faint  though  it  may  be)  of  bringing  about  some 
slight  relief  by  trepanning,  with  the  view  of  ele- 
vating any  depressed  fragments  of  the  vertebral 
arches,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Except,  in- 
deed, for  the  fact  that  parts  surrounding  the 
cord  are  damaged,  so  that  rest  in  one  position  is 
often  indicated,  the  treatment  of  these  cases  after 
the  first  urgent  symptoms  have  abated  does  not 
differ  from  that  which  is  appropriate  in  other 
well-marked  cases  of  paraplegia,  -where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  sloughing  bed- 
sores, and  to  the  establishment  of  cystitis.  See 
(9)  Spinal  Cord,  Softening  of. 

4.    Spinal  Cord,    Slow  Gompressioll  o£ 
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SwoH. :  Chronio  Traumatic  Lesion  of  the  Spinal 
Cord;  Fr.  Compression  lente  de  la  Moeile  &pi- 
niire  ;  (in  part)  FarapUgie  dmloureuse  des  cawr- 
cermx ;  Ger.  Lane/same  Compression  des  BiicJcm- 
marks. 

^TioioGU  AND  Anatomical  Chaeaotees. — 
Tho  most  frequent  causes  of  the  set  of  symptoms 
grouped  under  this  head  are  to  be  found  in  dis- 
eases of  the  rertebrse,  and  especially  simple  in- 
flammatory or  scrofulous  caries  of  the  bodies  of 
the  Tertebrae  (leadingf  to  angular  enrvaturei  or 
'Pott's Disease').    Still, other  kinds  of  disease 
of  the  vertebrse  may  also  be  productive  of  slow 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  that  form 
of  localised  softening  of  the  organ  which  is  so 
commonly  met  with  in  this  class  of  cases  (the 
so-called  'compression  myelitis').     Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  cancer  of  the  vertebrse,  either 
primary  or  secondary;  also  exostoses  projecting 
into  the  spinal  canal,  or  more  irregular  thicken- 
ing of  the  bones  in  this  situation.    In  cases  of 
vertebral .  caries,  a.  tough,    yellow,    scrofulous 
growth  often  infiltrates  the  posterior  vertebral 
ligament,  and  thence  spresids  to  the  dura  mater, 
here  producing  thickening  and  irregular  fungosi- 
ties  which  may  press  injuriously  upon  the  spinal 
cord— more  especially  upon  its    antero-lateral 
colinnns.    In  these  cases  the  organ  may  be  dis- 
tinctly softened  opposite,  and  perhaps  for  a  very 
short  distance  above  and  below,  the  site  of  com- 
pression.    At  first  such  softening  is  principa,Uy 
apparent  in  the  columns  above  mentioned ;  but 
in  cases  of  longer  duration  it  may  involve  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cord,  and  be  followed  by 
the  usual  ascending  and  descending  '  secondary 
degenerations  (§  6,  [IS])'    The  softened  matter 
itself  is  an  almost  bloodless  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
pulp,  either  of  a  whitish  or  dull  yellowish- white 
colour,  and  there  is  generally  no  undue  vascula- 
rity of  the  immediately  adjacent  portions  of  the 
cord. 

In  certain  cases  of  slow  compression  no  such 
softening  of  the  oord  is  produced ;  there  is  rather 
a  slow  atrophy  or  disappearance  of  the  nerve- 
snhstance  as  the  pressure  increases,  together 
with  a  sclerosis  of  what  remains.  This  may 
occur,  for  instance,  where  the  cord  is  pressed 
upon  by  some  exostosis,  or  by  irregular  growth 
and  thickening  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  spinal 
canal,  such  as  occurs  occasionally  in  one  or  other 
of  the  cervical  vertebrse. 

It  has  long  been' known  that  no  constant  rela- 
tion exists  between  the  amount  of  angular  cur- 
vature and  of  paralysis  in  diflFerent  cases  of  ver- 
tebral caries.  Paralysis  may  be  absent  where 
curvature  is  most  marked.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  no  curvature  and  with  only  a  slightly 
marked  projection  of  one  or  two  vertebral  spines, 
paralysis  may  yet  exist  to  a  well-marked  degree. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  such  cases  the 
cord  is  only  very  raiely  compressed  by  the 
bones,  whilst  it  is  frequently  more  or  less 
pressed  upon  by  the  yellowish  growths  which 
protrude  from'the  inflamed  or  carious  vertebrse, 
or  -whicli  produce  thickening  and  infiltration,  of 
the  dura  mater  at  the  seat  of  disease,  and  changes 
ef  this  sort  may  be  well-marked  even  where 
no  angular  curvature  is  appreciable. 

Again,  where  angular  curvature  is  present,  the 
posterior  siuface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse. 
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corresponding  with  the  angle,  is  often  bent, 
rough,  and  eroded,  and  the  cord  over  it  is  apt 
to  become  softened,  though  there  may  be  no 
compressing  growths  or  thickenings  of  the  mem- 
branes. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  paralysis  in  these 
cases  may  be  variously  produced.  And  seeing 
that  it  is  often  due  to  pressure  by  inflammatory 
products  rather  than  to  pressure-  or  irritation 
from  the  diseased  bones  themselves,  we  may  tlie 
better  understand  the  fact  that  occasionally  a 
great  improvement  may  set  in  and  become  esta- 
blished in  regard  to  the  paralysis,  although  the 
angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  therefore  the 
distortion  of  the  spinal  canal,  remains  as  obvious 
as  it  ever  has  been. 

In  addition  to  slow  compression  of  the  cord 
resulting  from  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the  spine, 
a  somewhat  similar  condition  may  be  induced  by 
the  various  kinds  of  tumours  of  the  meninges,  or 
by  hydatid  growths  implicating  these  parts  (see 
Meninoes,  Spiktal,  Diseases  of;  Tumours).  Con- 
fined witliin  the  narrow  limits  of  the  spinal 
canal,  such  tumours,  even  though  of  small  size, 
may  soon  come  to  exercise  a  very  injurious 
amount  of  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord. 

SVMPTOMS,    COUESB,  AITO  TeBMINATIONS. — Wo 

shall  point  out  some  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  paralysis  which  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  vertebral  caries,  and  afterwards  refer 
to  the  peculiarities  met  with  where  meningeal 
tumours  exist. 

In  vertebral  caries  with  commencing  pressure 
upon  the  spinal  cord,  the  symptoms  will  be 
different,  tiocording  to  the  part  of  the  column 
implicated.  The  affection  is  frequently  ushered 
in  by  an  abiding  pain  in  the  spine  and  parts 
adjacent,  often  supposed  to  be  'rheumatic'  in 
nature.  Such  pains  cottimonlj'  disappear  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  recumbent  position,  except  dur- 
ing the  acts  of  sneezing  or  coughing.  They  are 
commonly  induced  by  particular  kinds  of  move- 
ments, which  are  more  or  less  difficult  on  this 
account.  There  is  also  some  weakness  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  and  in  the  lower  extremities. 
The  mere  '  weakness '  may  continue  for  weeks  or 
even  months  before  there  is  anything  like  actual 
paralysis;  though  at  last  this  may  show  itself 
somewhat  abruptly.  The  patient  now  becomes 
unable  to  stand,  though  he  can  still  move  his 
legs  slightly  whilst  lying  in  bed.  At  this  stage 
sensation  is  little,  if  at  all,  interfered  with ;  but 
there  may  already  be  some  increase  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  knee-refiex  manifests  itself, 
and  ankle-clonus  may  also  be  easily  attainable. 
Next  there  may  be  startings  of  the  limbs,  and 
commencing  rigidity  of  the  muscles  when  pas- 
sive movements  are  attempted;  followed  after 
a  time  by  a  more  marked  rigidity  (which,  when 
present  in  the  calf  muscles,  will  prevent  tho 
manifestation  of  ankle-clonus  and  of  the  knee- 
reflex).  Later,  if  pressure  increases,  and  espe- 
cially where  a  complete  transverse  softening 
becomes  established,  sensibility  in  its  various 
modes  becomes  implicated.  At  this  period  the 
,  exaltation  of  the  reflexes  often  diminishes.  For 
a.  time  the  degree  of  impairment  of  sensibility 
and  the  freedom  with  which  knee-refiex  and 
ankle-clonus  may  be  obtained  fluctuates.  Mean- 
while, painful  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  legs 
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(with  flexion  of  hip  and  knee  joints)  become 
habitual,  persisting  through  day  and  night  with 
only  rare  intermissions. 

Although  there  is  some  general  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  together  with  a  flabby  condition  when 
they  are  relaxed,  they  still  react  almost  normally 
to  the  faradic  current.  The  skin  is  often  dry  and 
scurfy.  The  temperature  of  the  limbs  is  gene- 
rally slightly  lower  than  normal. 

At  the  first  onset  there  may  be  for  a  few  days 
a  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine,  but  this  power 
soon  returns  and  often  continues  long  after  the 
limbs  have  become  powerless.  The  bowels  are 
perhaps  somewhat  constipated,  but  there  is  no 
incontinence  of  faeces,  unless  diarrhoea  super- 
Tenes  from  any  cause,  or  except  when  the  reflex 
activity  of  the  bowel  is  greatly  exalted  under 
the  influence  of  aperient  medicines.  j 

The  above  condition  of  things  may  last  long  I 
without  much  variation.  But  after  a  time  there 
will  be  a  gradual  mitigation  of  the  symptoms,  or 
the  reverse.  In  the  latter  case  loss  of  voluntary 
control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum  appears; 
and  (especially  when  sensibility  of  the  body  and 
limbs  becomes  impaired)  the  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  sloughs  and  gangrenous  bed-sores 
becomes  increased.  With  these  conditions  other 
complications,  such  as  cystitis,  blood-poisoning, 
&c.,  may  appear  and  greatly  aggravate  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  helping  to  bring  about  a 
more  speedy  termination. 

In  the  case  of  tumours  arising  from  the 
meninges,  the  onset  of  the  affection  may  also  be 
very  gradual  at  first,  though,  perhaps,  rather 
suddenly  intensified  at  last.  Here,  however, 
the  pressure  very  often  comes  upon  the  cord 
from  behind,  or  it  may  at  the  same  time  impli- 
cate one  or  both  lateral  regions  of  the  cord.  At 
first,  therefore,  we  commonly  get  variously-im- 
paired sensibility  and  neuralgic  pains,  or  pains 
mixed  with  etartings  and  cramp-like  contrac- 
tions in  certain  muscles,  occurring  in  those  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  body  or  limbs  which  are 
in  relation  with  the  nerve-roots  slightly  pressed 
upon  and  irritated  by  the  new  growth.  Great 
differences  exist  in  different  cases  in  regard  to 
the  degree  and  persistence  of  the  initial  pains. 
Subsequently  these  same  nerves  and  the  cord 
itself  may  become  more  severely  pressed  upon, 
and  then  loss  of  sensibility  over  the  field  of 
distribution  of  the  nerve-roots  is  met  with,  to- 
gether with  loss  or  impairment  of  sensibility  in 
all  or  some  parts  of  the  body  whose  nerve-supply 
is  from  the  cord  below  the  compressed  region. 
With  this  a  minor  amount  of  motor  paralysis 
also  occurs,  which,  however,  subsequently  be- 
comes more  marked,  and  ultimately  complete. 
When  this  takes  place  we  have  all  the  signs  and 
symptoms  met  with  in  a  case  of  total  transverse 
softening  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  impli- 
cated {see  Spinal  Cord,  Softening  of).  This 
change  is,  in  fact,  commonly  established  by  the 
persistence  and  increase  of  pressure  due  to  the 
new  growth. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  symptoms 
met  with  in  such  cases,  which,  of  course,  are 
subject  to  innumerable  variations  in  individual 
cases,  in  accordance  with  differences  in  the  region 
of  the  cord  affected,  together  with  the  rate  of 
Ktowth,  mode  of  incidence,  and  size  of  the  tumour. 


In  cancer  of  the  vertebns,  also,  we  have  much 
the  same  grouping  of  symptoms;  the  prelimi- 
nary pains  being  here  especially  severe  {see 
Charcot's  Legons,  t.  II.,  ed.  3,  p.  86). 

Diagnosis. — In  the  paralysis  associated  with 
vertebral  caries  the  diagnosis  depends  upon  the 
recognition  of  this  causal  condition,  which,  in 
the  early  stages,  is  often  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty.   Much  will  depend  upon  the  existence  of 
pain  in  particular  regions  of  the  spine,  or  radiat- 
ing therefrom ;  of  pain  which  is  relieved  by  the 
recumbent  position,  and  greatly  aggravated  by 
coughing,  sneezing,  or  stooping  movements  of 
different  kinds   (see  H.   Marsh   in  Brit.   Med, 
Jbwrn.,  vol.  i.  1881,  p.  913).    And  yet  in  the 
absence  of  signs  of  caries,  or  of  a,  scrofulous 
habit  of  body  or  history,  or  of  an  exciting  cause 
for  caries,  in  cases  where  there  may  be  little  or 
no  prominence  of  vertebral  spines,  and.  even  no 
pain  from  firm  pressure  or,  the  application  of  a 
hot  sponge,  we  may  be  helped  in  our  diagnosis 
of  the  existence  of  caries  by  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  the  paralysis  itself,  namely,  its  impli- 
cation of  motility  principally,  the  exaggeration 
of  the  tendon-reflexes,  the  more  or  less  marked 
rigidity  of  the  legs,  and  the  continuance  of  con- 
trol over  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

In  cases  of  the  latter  type,  or  where  there  is 
only  a  slight  prominence  of  two  to  four  vertebral 
spines,  it  may  be  difficult,  however,  to  establish 
a  diagnosis  between  caries  and  cancer  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrs.  It  is  true  that  a  rounded 
prominence  of  several  vertebral  spines  is  met 
with  in  cancer  more  frequently  than  the  angular 
projection  commonly  associated  with  caries;  yet 
this'  single  character  will  not  always  aid  us ;  we 
must  look  also  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
severe  pains,  to  the  clinical  grouping  of  symp- 
toms generally,  and  to  the  history  of  the  patiant. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  other  causes  of  slow  com- 
pression of  the  cord  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  (exostoses  or  meningeal  tumours),  is  usu- 
ally a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  We  must  be 
guided  by  probabilities  based  upon  other  asso- 
ciated states  or  conditions  that  may  be  recogni- 
sable in  our  patient,  and  also  by  the  mode  of 
onset  of  the  affection. 

Pboqnosis. — ^We  can  only  speak  in  general 
terms  concerning  the  prognosis  of  the  rather 
miscellaneous  conditions  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  article.  Cancer  of  the  vertebrae  or  of  the 
dura  mater,  compressing  the  cord,  is  the  most 
serious  of  them  all.  The  progress  of  such  cases 
is  usually  both  rapid  and  extremely  painful,  so 
that  the  end  comes  inevitably  before  many 
months  have  expired. 

In  vertebral  caries  associated  with  compres- 
sion of  the  cord,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  un- 
certain. Under  suitable  treatment  many  of 
these  cases  practically  recover  more  or  less  fully. 
The  process  of  caries  is  arrested,  the  spoiled 
vertebrae  are  strengthened  and  bridged  over  by 
growth  of  new  bony  tissue  (thoug;h,  of  course, 
the  angular  curvature  of  the  spine  remains), 
whilst  recovery  from  the  paralysis  may  be  more 
or  less  complete.  This  latter  kind  of  recovery 
takes  place  occasionally  even  after  paralysis,  ^th 
almost  persistent  contractions  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, has  existed  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
months  or  even  longer. 
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In  other  cases,  of  exostosis,  hydatids,  or  men- 
ingeal tumours,  compressing  the  spinal  cord,  the 
prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  part  of  the  cord 
involved,  upon  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  symp- 
toms of  compression,  and  upon  the  extent  to 
which  a  secondary  myelitis  or  softening  is  es- 
tablished. The  disease  in  these  cases,  in  spite 
of  stationary  periods,  or  even  those  of  slight  im- 
provement, is  more  or  less  continuously  progres- 
sive, though  it  may  last  for  many  months,  or, 
occasionally,  even  for  a  year  or  two.  Some  of  the 
complications  or  accidents  incident  to  the  para- 
plegic condition  ultimately  bring  the  patient's 
life  to  a  close, 

Tbeatmekt. — Best  in  the  recumbent  or  in  the 
prone  position  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential 
in  cases  of  vertebral  caries  or  of  cancer  of  the 
vertebisG,  In  addition  to  this  iu  many  cases  of 
vertebral  caries,  some  form  of  Sayre's  jacket  may 
be  needed,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure 
absolute  immobility  of  the  affected  portion  of 
thespinal  column.  This,  however,  would  have  to 
be  reserved  for  the  more  chronic  cases  or  stages 
—for  those  in  which  local  treatment  was  no  longer 
considered  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

In  cases  of  paraplegia  associated  with  verte- 
bral caries,  the  patient's  general  healtli  requires 
the  utmost  attention  during  the  period  in  which 
we  are' endeavouring  to  check  the  disease  by 
tlie  influence  of  rest.  Good  nutritious  food  and 
cod-liver  oil  will  be  reqijiired,  combined  with 
steel  wine  or' the  syrupus  ferri  phosphatis.  In 
some  cases  iodide  of  potassium  (together  with 
iodide  of  iron  or  small  doses  of  bichloride  of 
mercuiy)  seems  to  do  good. 

In  regard  to  local  measures,  counter-irritation 
of  some  kind  is  g^netsXly  had  recourse  to,  either 
in  the  form  of  flying  blisters  near  to  and  on  each 
•ide  of  the  portion  of  the  spinal  column  which 
ia  affected,  or  else  by  the  renewed  application  of 
moxas  or  the  actual  cautery  to  these  regions. 
The  latter  more  severe  measures  are  still  re- 
commendod  by  some  authorities,  though  the 
experience  of  others,  amongst  whom  was  the  late 
SiiBenjamin  Brodie,  is  against theiremployment, 
as  being  of  little  or  no  use,  and  therefore  adding 
needlessly  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The 
writer  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  all  the 
good  which  moxas  or  the  actual  cautery  are  in- 
tended to  binng  about,  may  be  as  effectually 
achieved  by  the  aid  of  flying  blisters  applied  to 
the  spine  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  case  of  an  hydatid  tumour  pressing  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  and  also  situated  in  part  out- 
side the  vertebral  spines,  tapping  might  bring 
much  relief.  In  the  majority  of  the  other  con- 
ditions comprised  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
little  can  be  done  to  cure  the  condition  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  spinal  disease,  so  that  it  would 
only  remain  for  us  to  treat  the  paraplegia  and  its 
attendant  conditions  upon  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  them,  which  are  fully  considered 
under  (9)  Spinal  Cord,  Softening  of. 

3.  Spinal  Cord,  Aneemia  of, — Anaemia  is 
not  to  he  consideredas  the  basis  of  any  ordinary 
or  common  disease  of  the  cord  j  or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  no  definite  group  of  symptoms 
the  existence  of  which  is  likely  to  be  recognised 
more  than  once  in  a  lifetime  in  any  actual  pre- 
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sent  patient,  which  would  justify  the  diagnosis 
'  anaemia  of  the  cord.' 

First,  the  writer  would  repudiate  the  notion 
that  anamia  qr  chlorom,  as  a  mere  blood-disease, 
is  capable  of  producing,  on  the  side  of  the  spinal 
cord,  any  set  of  symptoms  which  can  be  marked 
off  &om  those  characterising  the  condition  as  a 
whole.  In  these  diseases  the  functions  of  all  the 
organs  are  impaired  by  reason  of  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  their  functions,  will, 
of  course,  suffer  to  a  notable  degree ;  and  when 
general  debility  is  extreme,  a  paresis  of  the  lower 
extremities  may  be  notable  beyond  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  because  the  legs  in  stand- 
ing or  in  walking  have  to  support  so  great  a 
weight.  Where  anything  more  than  such  pa- 
resis exists  —that  is,  where  there  is  actual  para- 
plegia, such  symptoms  are  not  to  be  explained 
by  a  mere  ansemia  of  the  cord.  Other  causes 
are  to  be  looked  for.  Jaccoud's  whole  group  of 
paraplegics  dyscrasigties  will  probably  disappear 
before  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  actual 
mode  of  causation  of  these  and  many  other 
obscure  forms  of  paraplegia. 

Secondly,  embolum  and  thrombosis  of  spinal 
arteries  will  produce  temporarily,  and  in  quite 
limited  regions  of  the  cord,  a  condition  of 
ansemia.  Such  local  ansemia  would  probably  soon 
be  rectified  by  the  establishment  of  a  collateral 
circulation ;  and  in  the  event  of  this  not  taking 
place,  local  '  softening '  of  the  organ  would  en- 
sue. A  paralysis  owning  such  an  origin  would 
not,  therefore,  be  spoken  of  as  resulting  from 
'  ansemia  of  the  cord.' 

Thirdly,  pressure  upon  parts  of  the  cord  will 
occasion  anaemia  and  ultimately  softening,  but 
the  symptoms  in  a  ease  of  this  sort  will  depend 
mainly  upon  the  presBUjre  itself  interfering  with 
the  functions  of  the  nerve-tissue  thus  affected. 

Beyond  the  conditions  above  referred  to,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  definite  groups  of  para- 
lytic symptoms  may  be  occasioned  by  ansemia 
induced  by  mere  functional  spasm  of  the  arteries 
in  certain  regions  of  the  cord — spasm,  that  is, 
which  persists  day  after  day.  This  is  supposed 
by  Brown-Sdquard  to  be  the  condition  existing 
in  the  eases  of  so-called  '  refiex  paralysis '  (see 
27,  BeBex  Paraplegia).  If  such  a  condition 
of  persisting  arterial  spasm  be  possible,  and  an 
actual  cause  of  paralytic  symptoms,  we  may 
well  ask  whether  it  too  ought  not  after  a  time' 
to  lead  to  actual  softening  of  the  cord. 

There  will  still  remain  a  very  few  exceptional 
cases,  in  which  a  condition  of  real  ansemia  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  brought  about  in  man,  just  as  it 
has  been  brought  about  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals  whose  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied 
or  compressed.  When  the  blood-supply  is  thus 
suddenly  cut  off  from  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
cord  in  animals,  their  hinder  limbs  become  para- 
lysed almost  immediately,  and  continue  paralysed 
as  long  as  the  blood-supply  of  the  cord  happens  to 
I  be  arrested.  But  if,  after  a  mere  brief  interval,  the 
blood  is  again  allowed  to  take  its  natural  course, 
the  temporary  paralysis  disappears  completely  in 
;  a  very  short  time.  A  condition  of  this  kind  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  a  patient,  formerly  under  the 
care  of  Sir  W,  Gull,  who  suddenly  became  para- 
plegic, app  vrently  owing  to  an  abrupt  arrest  of 
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the  blood-current  through  the  abdominal  aorta, 
M  Tras  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  the  femoral 
and  other  pulses  in  the  lower  extremities  (see 
Gtit/'s  Hospital  Reports,  1867,  p.  311).  The 
man  continued  paraplegic  for  months,  and  only 
recovered  when  the  collateral  circulation  became, 
after  a  time,  pretty  fully  established.  In  a  very 
few  other  cases  referred  to  by  Erb,  in  which 
paraplegic  symptoms  were  associated  with  an 
obstruction  of  some  kind  in  the  abdominal  aorta 
he  thinks  that  these  symptoms,  supervening  as 
they  did  rather  less  suddenly,  may  have  been  in 
great  part  due  to  the  deficient  blood-supply  to 
the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities, 
rather  than  to  anaemia  of  the  cord — to  a  peri- 
pheral, that  is,  rather  than  to  a  centric  ansemia. 

6.  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Membranes,  Hy- 
pereemia  of. — This  condition  again  is  more  fre- 
quently talked  of  than  it  deserves,  looking  to  the 
small  amount  of  positive  knowledge  we  possess 
npon  the  subject. 

Hyperaemia  of  the  cord  must  be  either  passive 
or  active,  that  is,  it  must  be  a  result  of  me- 
chanical congestion  or  of  arterial  determination. 

Mechanical  Congestion. — In  obstructive  heart- 
disease  extreme  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord 
may  exist  for  months  without  producing  any 
distinct  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
A  constantly  congested  spinal  cord  would  doubt- 
less perform  its  functions  in  a  less  vigorous  man- 
ner than  natural,  but  such  effects  would  be  slowly 
evolved  and  comparatively  obscure.  After  a  long 
time  the  effects  might  become  more  marked, 
owing  to  the  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue 
within  the  organ.  We  may  indeed  have  the 
starting-point  of  a  general  sclerosis  of  the  spinal 
cord  under  such  conditions ;  but  this  secondary 
change,  when  only  slightly  marked,  may,  even  in 
the  spinal  cord,  produce  no  definite  symptoms. 

General  mechanical  congestion  of  the  cord  is 
probably  more  frequent  and  more  easily  brought 
about  than  a  congestion  involving  parts  of  the 
organ.  From  various  causes  there  may  be  undue 
pressure  upon  certain  veins,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  convey  blood  away  from  special  re- 
gions of  the  cord  and  its  membranes.  Such  an 
event  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  likely 
cause  of  a  congestion  productive  of  morbid  spi- 
nal symptoms,  if  we  consider  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinct symptoms  resulting  from  extreme  general 
congestion  of  the  cord ;  and  also  the  fact  of  the 
very  free  anastomosis  of  all  the  spinal  veins. 

Active  hypereemia  may  in  its  origin  be  of  two 
kinds — '  reflex'  or  '  inflammatory.' 

'  Keflex '  hypersemia  of  the  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes is  possibly  a  phenomenon  of  great  fre- 
quency, manifestingitself  locally  in  certain  regions 
— the  seat  of  the  process  varying  according  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  arises.  It  might 
be  immediately  caused  by  vaso-motor  paralysis, 
implicating  certain  vessels  of  the  cord  and  their 
branches ;  and  would  thus  involve  an  increased 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  tissues  contained  in  the 
corresponding  vascular  territories.  We  know  that 
such  an  increased  aiHux  of  blood  may  exist_  in 
other  tissues  for  some  time  without  inducing 
tissue-changes  of  an  appreciable  kind  (Bpown- 
Sequard).  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  moreover,  that 
anv  symptoms  induced  by  such  increased  afflux 


of  blood  to  certain  regions  of  the  cord  would  bo 
indicative  of  exalted  rather  than  of  depressed 
function  (for  example,  hyperassthesia,  actual  pains 
and  spasms,  or  increased  reflex  excitability,  rather 
than  their  opposites). 

In  weak  and  irritable  states  of  the  nervous 
system  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  vaso-motor 
paralysis,  and  also  vaso-motor  spasms  inducing 
localised  anaemias,  may  manifest  themselves  in 
spinal  vessels,  as  they  do  in  cutaneous  vessels 
by  familiar  flushes  or  pallors.  If  occurring  in 
the  skin,  however,  these  would  be  temporary 
phenomena,  and  not  capable  of  producing  the 
symptoms  of  an  abiding  disease.  How  frequent 
such  reflex  local  hyperaemias  (whether  brief  or 
prolonged)  may  be  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in 
what  precise  manner  they  are  excited,  we  do  not 
know.  Suppression  of  the  menses  or  of  hsemoiv 
rhoidal  fluxes,  the  presence  of  worms  in  the 
intestine,  the  prolonged  incidence  of  cold  and 
wet,  or  severe  concussions  of  the  spine,  any  or 
all  may  operate  in  this  particular  manner — but 
for  proof  that  they  do,  as  matter  of  fact,  we  may 
look  for  evidence  in  vain. 

The  subject  of '  inflammatory  hyperaemia '  will 
be  briefly  considered  under  the  next  heading.  In 
this  case,  in  addition  to  changes  in  the  vascular 
system,  the  effects  of  the  inflammatory  process 
as  a  whole  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Even 
in  the  first  stage  of  inflammation  something 
prior  to  and  beyond  the  mere  'active'  conges- 
tion has  to  be  thought  of. 

From  what  is  said  above,  it  may  be  seen  how 
shadowy  is  our  present  knowledge  concerning 
the  existence  of  any  definite  sets  of  symptoms 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  non-inflammatory 
hyperaemia  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  either 
general  or  local.' 

7.  Spinal  Cord,  Inflantimation  of. — Synok.  • 
Myelitis;  Myelitis  Acuta;  Softening  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  (in  part);  Fr.  My  elite;  MyUite 
aigm;  Inflammatio»  de  la  MoelleEpiniere;  Ba/mo- 
lissement  de  la  Moelle  iipiniere  (in  part) ;  Ger. 
Myelitis;  Buokenmarkseatziindimg ;  Erweichung 
des  Silckenmar&s  (in  part). 

NATtTttE,     .SItIOLOGT,      AND    PATHOLOGY. To 

speak  definitely  on  this  subject,  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  is  extremely  difficult.  This 
is  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  uncertainty 
exists  in  the  mmds  of  many  eminent  patholo- 
gists and  physicians  as  to  what  ought  rightfully 
to  be  included  under  this  term ;  and,  secondly, 
because  by  a  very  large  number  of  writers  the 
term  is   understood  and  used  in  the   vaguest 

*  The  view  in  regard  to  congestion  as  a  cause  of 
definite  morbid  symptoms  on  the  side  of  tlie  brain  and 
of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  entertained  for  the  last  six- 
teen years  at  least  by  the  present  writer,  and  the  above 
article  (6)  has  been  in  maimscrlpt  for  nearly  three  years. 
It  seems  necessary  for  him  to  maJie  this  statement  to  pre- 
vent further  misunderstanding  arising  from  the  fact  that 
his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  authors  of  a  paper  on 
'Congestion  of  the  Brain,'  In  Dr.  Beynolds's  System,  of 
Medicine,  in  which  a  much  more  important  rdle  is  a1> 
toched  to  Congestion  as  a  producer, ot  definite  morbid 
symptoms.  The  present  writer  waaj  however,  only  the 
author  of  the  sections  on '  Pathology'  aod*  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy' in  the  above-mentioned  article,  and  was  not,  pre- 
vious to  its  publication,  aware  of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  worlc  in  question  in 
regard  to  the  supposed  great  clinical  signiflcance  of 
Congestion  when  it  exists  in  the  hrain. 
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manneT,  but  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  com- 
prise under  it  the  largest  possible  number  of 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord.  Critical  dis- 
crimination seems  to  have  been,  and  still  to  be, 
in  abeyance  with  many  who  describe  or  report 
eases  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  They  set 
down  as  instances  of  '  myelitis '  not  only  all 
cases  in  which  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
softened,  but  still  more  aj^  those  in  which  it 
is  indurated — and,  no  less  impartially,  those  in 
which  it  is  merely  degenerated. 

(1)  The  notion  that  common  '  softenings '  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  of  inflammatory  origin  ha^ 
pstsisted  with  little  alteration,  although  for 
nearly  twenty  years  pathologists  have  been  inter- 
preting altogether  differently  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  apparently  similar  '  softenings '  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Can  it  be  that  '  soft- 
ening' as  it  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  in 
these  latter  organs  is  of  non-inflammatory  origin; 
while  in  the  majority  of  apparently  similar 
cases  occurring  in  the  spinal  cord,  the  process  is 
really  inflammatory  in  its  nature  ? 

(2)  Then,  again,  without  adequate  cause,  the 
very  localised  changes  occiirring  in  and  around 
the  great  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua,  in 
'acute'  and  'chronic  spinal  paralysis,'  and  in 
'  pi'ogreflsive  muscular  atrophy,'  have  been  set 
down  as  inflammatory  in  their  nature,  and  new 
names  have  been  given  to  these  affections,  tend- 
ing to  ratify  this  view  as  to  their  origin.  Thus 
they  are  spoken  of  by  some  as  cases  of  anterior 

■foUo-mj/elitis,  or  more  briefly,  and,  so  far,  better, 
as  cases  of  comual  myelitis.  But  localisation  of 
an  inflammatory  process  to  great  ganglion-cells 
and  their  immediate  surroundings,  at  present  con- 
stitutes a  rather  unintelligible  process  to  many 
pathologists.  And  mysterious  as  these  par- 
ticular changes  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  setiology,  on  any  hypothesis  that  has  yet 
heen  started,  it  is  at  least  simpler,  and  more 
harmonious  with  the  nature  of  the  observed 
conditions  themselves,  to  regard  them  as  of  a. 
degenerative  type.  If  the  slower  and  more 
isolated  changes  characteristic  of  'progressive 
muscular  atrophy,'  are  to  be  placed  in  this 
category  (and  in  regard  to  them  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  either  clinical  or  pathological 
that  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  an  inflammatory 
origin),  then  also  it  becomes  easy  to  believe  that 
under  some  at  present  imperfectly  defined  con- 
ditions, a  change  of  the  same  kind  may  set  in 
more  rapidly  in  these  the  most  specialised  of  all 
the  anatomical  elements  met  with  in  the  spinal 
cord,  so  as  to  produce  the  more  acute  affections 
above  referred  to.  The  slight  secondary  over- 
growth of  neuroglia  often  occurring  around  the 
degenerated  ganglion-cells,  does  not  in  the  least 
militate  against  this  view  as  to  the  pathology  of 
tlie  process ;  a  similar  secondary  change  occurs 
also  in  the  process  next  to  be  referred  to,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  easily  explicable  without  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  ever-ready 
and  fashionable  hypothesis  of  inflammation. 

(3)  'Secondarydegenerations'ofthe  spinal  cord 
have  indeed,  in  spite  of  their  name,  and  of  what 
19  Itaown  as  to  their  origin,  been  erroneously 
regarded  of  late  by  some  writers  as  inflamma- 
tory  changes  (Ziemssen's  Cycloptsdia,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  769).  When  nerve-fibres  are  out  across,  those 


portions  which  are  severed  from  their  connection 
with  certain  ganglion-cells  are  no  longer  able 
to  preserve  their  nutritive  integrity.  Simulta- 
neously throughout  their  whole  length  fatty 
degeneration  affects  their  white  substance.  Mye- 
line  breaks  up,  and  becomes  disintegrated  as  it 
does  in  noa-inflammatory  softenings  in  the  brain ; 
and  very  speedily  granulation-rcorpuscles  begin 
to  form  abundantly  throughout  the  changing  area. 
But  though  fatty  degeneration  thus  occurs  simul- 
taneously in  all  the  cut  fibres  of  the  band,  the 
vascular  supply  of  this  tract  of  tissue  has  not 
been  altered.  Since  the  blood  in  the  diseased 
area  is  not  utilised  by  the  nerve-tissues  proper, 
except  to  a  very  small  extent,  a  large  excess  of 
nutriment  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  neu- 
roglia, and  this  undergoes  a  well-marked  hyper- 
plasia. Thus  a  band  of  tissue-change  is  pro- 
duced in  which  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
softening  are  blended  with  those  pertaining  to 
a  patch  of  sclerosis.  In  brief,  we  have  effects 
resulting  from  a  primary  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  nerve-fibres,  and  a  secondary  hyperplasia  of 
the  neuroglia ;  and  from  first  to  last  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
an  inflammatory  process. 

(4)  If  we  turn  now  to  '  eclerosjs '  of  the  cord 
of  primary  origin,  we  again  meet  with  processes 
which  are  commonly  regarded  and  described  as 
forms  of  '  chronic  myelitis.'  This  nomenclature 
is  objectionable  as  applied  to  the  pi-ocesses  in 
the  spinal  cord,  just  as  it  is  in  its  application  to 
like  processes  occurring  in  other  organs,  as  the 
liver,  the  lungs,  or  the  kidneys.  Fibroid  over- 
growth, which  forms  the  basis  of  so  many  ex- 
amples of  'cirrhosis  'or  'sclerosis'  in  different 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  is  a  process  pa- 
thologically intermediate  between  inflammation, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  degeneration  on  the  other. 
Thus,  what  were  formerly  named  'interstitial 
inflammations,'  are  now  the  'non-inflammatory 
hyperplasias '  of  some  pathologists,  and  the 
'fibroid  degenerations'  of  others.  It  wonld 
seem  that  the  view  as  to  tlie  infiammatory  nature 
of  such  processes  is  erroneous,  if  we  look,  either 
to  what  is  known  concerning  their  modes  of  ini- 
tiation, or  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  changes 
themselves  (which  agree  in  every  particular  with 
those  of  infiltrating  new  growths);  it  would 
seem,  moreover,  not  less  erroneous  if  we  look  to 
the  clinical  history  of  the  affections  themselves 
in  which  these  scleroses  occur.  It  conveys, 
therefore,  an  altogether  erroneous  implication  to 
speak  of  such  mere  fibroid  overgrowths  as  so 
many  instances  of  '  chronic  myelitis.' 

Thus,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  writer  attri- 
butes to  inflammation  a  far  more  restricted  roU 
in  the  production  of  morbid  conditions  of  the 
spinal  cord  than  is  customary.  The  various 
forms  of  so-called  '  chronic  myelitis '  he  would 
exclude  from  that  category.  He  would  do  the 
same  for  the  set  of  changes  known  as  '  secondary 
degenerations';  and  also  for  those  which  are 
characterised  by  more  or  less  acute  atrophic 
processes  implicating  the  great  ganglion-cells  of 
the  anterior  cornua. 

Of  the  processes  above  referred  to  in  order, 
there  remains,  therefore,  only  the  class  of  '  soft- 
enings '  of  the  spinal  cord.    That  many  of  these 
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are  of  a  simply  'degenerative  type  (due  to  dis- 
tnibances  of  blood^eupply),  and  that,  in  the 
great  majo'rity  of  cases,  these  are  the  instances 
in  -which  "softening'  appears  to  occur  as  a  pri- 
mary process,  the  ■writer  feels  assured.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  in  many  cases 
changes,  truly  inflammatory  in  their  origin  and 
progress,  may  terminate  in  the  production  of 
states  of '  softening'  of  the  cord,  which  are  indis- 
tinguishable by  naked  eye  irom  the  softenings 
of  degenerative  type,  and  which  can  as  yet  also 
be  very  imperfectly  discriminated  by  the  micro- 
scope. 

These  latter  inflammlit'ory  softenings  very 
rarely  occur  as  primary  pathological  states ;  they 
are  met  vrith  rather  as  secondary  changes. 

Thus-  we  may'  get  inflammatory  softenings 
spreading  (a)  around  and  from  wounds  or  other 
traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord;  or  (4) 
starting  from  soHiB  blood-clot  or  tumour  situated 
in  or  pressing  upon  the  substa,nce  of  the  cord. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  clear,  however,  that  all 
the  forms  of  softening  which  arise  in  the  latter 
manner  should  be  regarded  as  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature ;  and  much  room  for  doiibt  also  exists 
as  to  the  real  pathogenesis  of  many  cases  of  so- 
called  '  compression  myelitis '  (p.  1471). 

Another  cause  of  true  inflammatoiy  changes 
in  the  spinal  cord  (mt/elitis  peripherica)  is  to  be 
found  (c)  in  spihal  leptomeningitis  (see  Me- 
ninges, Spinal;  Diseases  of;  Leptomemngitis). 

Suppuration  is  dearly  a  process  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  and  might  therefore  be  expected 
to  occur  occasionally  in  the  midst  of  '  soften- 
ings'  which  result  from  inflammation.  In  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said  above,  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Erb  is'  of  considerable  in- 
terest. '  Actual  suppuration  occurs  very  rarely,'! 
he  says,  '  in  acute  myelitis.  When  abscess  <rf  the 
cord  does  form,  it  is  generally  secondary  to  a 
severe  traumatic  lesion  or  to  suppurative  menin- 
gitis. In  spontaneous  myelitis,  on  the  other 
hand,  suppuration  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  has 
only  been  observed  in  a  very  few  cases.'  Thus 
suppuration  is  met  with  just  in  those  forms  of 
softening  ('myelitis')  Which' are  undoubtedly  of 
inflammatory  origin ;  and,  on' the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  met  with  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  primary 
or  spontaneous  softening,  here  assumed  to  be  of 
non-inflammatory  nature. 

In  instances  other  thaii  those  above  Bien- 
tioned,  suppuration  rarely  occurs  in  the  spinal 
cord.  Small  disseminated  abscesses  may,  how- 
ever, be  found  in  pyaemic  cases,  as  they  are  in 
the  brain  and  in  other  organs. 

One  other  condition  requires  to  be  referred 
to  here,  and  that  is  the  so-called  acute  central 
myelitis,  described  ori^nally  by  Albers,  and  after- 
wards studied  by  Hayem  (see  Archives  de  Physio- 
logic, 1874,  p.  603).  These  are  cases  in  which 
apparently  spontaneous  '  softening '  is  met  ■with, 
implicating  in  the  main  the  central  grey  matter, 
and  that  often  through  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  cord.  At  times,  however,  the  softening  ex- 
tends beyond  the  grey  matter,  so  as  to  involve 
more  or  less  of  the  surroundiilg  white  substance, 
when  it  has  been  termed  myelitis  diffusa.  Con- 
siderable obscurity  still  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
aetiology  of  these  affections.  In  some  cases,  such 
a  change  has  been  mei  -with  as  part  of  an  infective 


process,  in  which  minute  vessels  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord  have  been  found  obstructed 
■with  micrococci.  Occasionally,  moreover,  in 
certain  at  present  imperfectly  known  condi- 
tions, minute  thromboses  may,  as  Dr.  J.  Hamil- 
ton has  shown,  occur  throughout  the  -spinal 
cord,  and  more  especially  in  its  grey  matter,  and 
thus  lead  on  in  the  main  to  the  production  of 
a  central  softeniny  (see  Jiritish  ami  Foreign 
Eevieut,  April  1876,  p.  447).  In  this  latter 
case,  the  patient  was  suffering  from  pyelitis, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  hare  been  some 
blood-poisoning.  Still  it  was  not  ascertained  that 
the  multitudes  of  minute  thrombi  were  either 
associated  with  or  caused  by  micrococci  in  the 
vessels.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  if 
from  any  cause  minute  widespread  obstructions 
of  small  vessels  occur  in  the  spinal  cord,  soft- 
ening would  take  place  principally  in  the  grey 
matter,  owing  to  its  greater  vascularity.  We 
should  thus  get  that  particular  distribution  of 
this  change  which  is  met  with  principally  in  cases 
of  so-called  '  acute  central '  or  '  diffuse  myelitis.' 
A  careful  study  of  the  two  cases  of  this 
disease- recorded  by  Hayem  has  by  no  means 
sufficed  to  convince  tlie  writer  that  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  having  bad  an  inflammatory 
origin,  -  Neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  mode  of 
onset  of  the  disease  lend  any  distinct  support  to 
this  view;  nor  do  the  results  of  the  elaborate 
examination,  to  which  the  spinal  cords  were 
submitted  by  this  accomplished  observer,  at  all 
satisfy  the  -writer  that  the  pathological  condi- 
tions met  with  were  inflammatoiy  either  at  their 
commencement  or  in  their  subsequent  progress. 
See  Bplnal  Cord,  Softening  of. 

SiMPTOMS,      CoriBSB,      AND     TERMINATIONS. — 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  true 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  cord  are  only  with 
extreme  rarity  of  primary  origin,  and  that  they 
occur,  for  the  most  part,  as  secondary  complica- 
tions in  association '  (a)  with  wounds  or  injuries 
of  the  cord ;  (i)  with  foreign  bodies  in  its  sub- 
stance ;  or  (c)  -with  spinal  leptomeningitis,  either 
simple  or  tubercular. 

The  supervention  of  a  real  myelitis  in  the  course 
of  either  of  these  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 
would  perhaps  be  associated  -  ■with  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  already  existing  febrile  condition; 
with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  paralysis,  and 
in  the  degree  of  interference  with  sensibility ; 
possibly  also  with  more  pain,  restlessness,  and 
spasms. 

Myelitis  may  become  associated  with  more  or 
less  of  distinct  suppuration,  and  almost  certainly 
goes  on  to  the  formation  of  well-marked  foci 
of  softening.  These  may  remain  limited  in  site, 
but  occasionally  they  have  a  distinct  tendency 
to  spread  above  and  below  the  original  seat  of 
injury  or  disease.  Such  depots  would  probably 
undergo  subsequent  changes,  veiy  similar  in  kind 
to  those  prone  to  occur  in  foci  of  non-inflamma- 
tOry  softening. 

DiAGSOSis. — All  that  can  be  said  under  this 
head  has  been  referred  to  above  in  connection 
with  the  symptoms  characterising  the  superven- 
tion of  myelitis. 

Pkoonosis. — The  gravity  of  any  wound  or  lesion 
of  the  spinal  cord,  or  attaching  to  the  presence 
in  it  of  tlood-clot  or  tumour,  is,  of  course,  greatly 
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increased  by  the  supervention  of  inflammatory 
changes  about  their  immediate  confines.  Again, 
the  fact  that  an  inflammation  of  tlie  spinal  me- 
ninges is  complicated  with  similar  changes  in 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  aggravate  a  case  of  simple  spinal  lep- 
tomeningitis. For.  even  should  recovery  from  the 
acute  affection  take  place,  the  actual  degree  of 
abiding  paralysis,  ataxy,  or  impairment  of  een- 
Bibihty  would  much  depend  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  had  been 
itself  implicated. 

TaiATMENT. — The  amount  of  power  that  we 
possess  in  controlling  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  probably  not  great.  Little 
i  anything  is  at  present  to  be  done  with  mere 
lings.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  lie  in 
M  prone  position,  or,  failing  this,  on  his  side, 
with  absolute  rest.  The  advisability  of  abstract- 
ing blood  locally  by  cupping  or  leeches  should 
be  entertained,  and  must  depend  much  upon  the 
amount  of  local  pain  ortenderness.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  to  be  of  service.  Orwemay  trust  rather 
to  the  application  of  cold  externally,  in  the  form 
of  ice-bags,  along  the  spine.  At  the  same  time 
the  patient  should,  be  kept  upon  spoon  diet,  with 
a  sparing  amount  of.  stimulants ;  and  the  bowels 
should  be  relieved  by  the  aid  of  copious- warm 
enemata,  which  may  also  act  usefully  as  de- 
riTatives.  The  limitations  circumscribing^  our 
efforts  at  direct  therapeutics  must  be  compen- 
sated as  &r  as  possible  by  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  general  health,  and  by  the  most  careful  and 
assiduous  nursing,  in  the  hope  that  the  morbid 
process  may  after  a  time  abate,  and  that,  in  the 
ihaence  of  collateral  complications,  the  patient 
may  make  a  more  or  less  complete  recovery, 

8.  Spinal  Cord,  Heemorrliage  into.-^SY- 
Uia  ;  HtBmatorrhagia  il 


tpinalU;  Spinal  Apoplexy ;  Fr,  Hematomyelie ; 
AfOfkxie  de  la  Modh  iipmiire;  Des  Mmorrha- 
giet  inirarachidiennes ;  Ger,  Eiiokenmarkaapo- 
flexie;  Spmalapoplexie. 

iElnOLOGY   AKD  Akatomical  Chailactess. 

Hranorrhage  into  this  organ  is  a  comparatively 
rare  event.  It  occurs  under  three  different  con- 
ditions, namely — (1)  as  a  result  of  concussion  or 
violence;  (2)  as  a  secondary  event,  consequent 
upon  a  definite  pre-existing  morbid  condition ; 
and  (3)  as  a  primary  event,  or  local  pathological 
accident. 

We  are  here  specially  concerned  with  hsemor- 
rhages  into  the  spinal  cord  belonging  to  the  third 
of  these  categories,  and  may  in  a  few  words  dis- 
miss thaother  two. 

(1)  Traumatic  hsemorrhages,  small  in  extent, 
Mj,  as  abeady  stated,  occur  in  almost  any 
region  or  part  of  the  cord  as  a  result  of  Some 
severe  concussion  [see  Spinal  Cord,  Concussion 
of).  Again  it  may  occur  in  the  grey  matter,  and 
even  m  the  white  substance  to  a  smaller  extent, 
close  to  and  as  an  appanage  of  wounds  of  the 
toid.  In  each  of  these  cases  symptoms  due  to 
the  hemorrhage  itself  would  probably  be  ob- 
scured by  the  general  set  of  symptoms  resulting 
from  the  concussion  or  injury. 

(2)  Secondary  hsemorrhages  are,  however,  more 
dosely  connected,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
•ymptomatology,  with  those  forming  the  special 


subject  of  this  article.  During  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain soft  tumours  in  the  cord,  a  rupture  of  some 
of  their  vessels  may  take  place,  so  as  to  cause 
heemorrhage  either  into  the  growth  itself,  or  else 
into  contiguous  regions  of  the  cord.  Such  an 
event  would  be  signalised  clinically  by  the  sud- 
den exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  previously 
existing.  But  a  combination  of  greater  import- 
ance, though  one  of  considerable  obscurity,  con- 
sists in  the  co-existence  of  a  '  central  myelitis '  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  through  more  or  less 
of  its  extent,  together  with  a  central  haemorrhage 
of  nearly  similar  extent.  The  existence  of  any 
such  'central  myelitis'  as  an  independent  dis- 
ease of  the  cord  seems  to  the  writer  very  doubt- 
ful. It  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  the 
haemorrhage  has  been  primary,  and  that  the 
'  myelitis'  or  softening  is  of  secondary  origin 
around  the  blood-clot.  It  need  not  be  denied, 
of  course,  that  in  other  cases  hsemorrhage  does 
occur  occasionally  into  the  midst  of  a  focus  of 
softened  tissue  in  the  spinal  cord,  just  as  it 
occurs  occasionally  under  similar  conditions  in 
the  midst  of  softened  brain-tissue. 

(3)  Primary  haemorrhages  differ  as  regards 
the  amount,  the  site,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
blood  efRised,  in  different  cases.  In  connection 
with  scorbutic  states,  and  also  independently  of 
these,  small  hsemorrhages  may  occasionally  occur 
into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  without  pro- 
ducing any  distinct  symptoms.  But,  at  other 
times,  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  blood 
may  be  efliised  into  the  cord,  and  then  it  occurs 
almost  invariably  into  the  central  regions  of  the 
grey  matter,  through  which  it  may  extend  for  a 
variable  distance.  When  the  quantity  is  smaller, 
the  blood  may  be  eflused  into  the  grey  matter  of 
one  side  only. 

Though  this  kind  of  haemorrhage  is,  in  con- 
tradistinction tO'the  others,  spoken  of  as  primary, 
yet  it  is  almost  invariably  preceded  by  some 
pathological  changes  in  the  vessels  of  the  cord. 
These  constitute  the  predisposing  conditions,  and 
the  actual  rupture  takes  place,  rarely,  when  the 
person  is  at  rest,  or,  more  frequently,  under  the 
influence  of  some  distinct  exciting  cause — such 
as  muscular  exertion  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Primary  haemorrhage,  though  rare,  is  most 
prone  to  occur  in  persons  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty,  and  not  with  increasing  fre- 
quency as  age  advances.  This  constitutes  a 
further  notable  difference  between  haemorrhages 
into  the  brain  and  those  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Symptoms. — These  are  necessarily  subject  to 
great  variations,  according  as  the  haemorrhage 
takes  place  into  the  cervical,  the  dorsal,  or  the 
lumbar  region.  The  kind  of  variation  thus  in- 
duced may  be  gathered  by  reference  to  the  Intro- 
duction, §  11. 

Here  it  is  of  importance  to  set  forth  the  pe- 
culiarities (both  as  regards  mode  of  onset,  and 
nature  of  the  symptoms)  which  belong  to  haemor- 
rhage as  compared  with  other  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  cord.  First,  its  tendency  is  to  take 
place  suddenly  and  without  warning ;  and,  se- 
condly, for  the  blood  to  be  effused  into  the  grey 
matter  for  some  distance,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
characterietio  grouping  of  symptoms.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  sudden  onset  of  pain  in  the  back 
(possibly  severe);  followed  almost  immediately 
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t>j  complete  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  of  the 
legs  and  trunk  up  to  a  certain  level,  together 
with  complete  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum. At  first  there  may  be  an  abolition  of  all 
reflexes,  and  possibly  a  lowering  of  temperature 
in  the  legs;  though  after  a  day  or  two — should 
the  injury  be  in  the  dorsal  or  lower  cervical 
region  of  the  cord — there  may  be  increased  heat 
of  legs,  owing  to  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  a 
return  with  some  exaggeration  of  various  re- 
flexes. Bapid  atrophy,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  electrical  '  reaction  of  degeneration,'  occurs 
in  all  muscles  that  are  in  immediate  functional 
relations  with  the  portions  of  the  cord  damaged. 
Cystitis,  together  with  sloughing  bed-sores  and  all 
their  consequences,  tend  to  occur  early,  and  that 
often  in  spite  of  all  precautious  that  may  be  taken. 

"Where  the  haemorrhage  invades  pretty  fully, 
but  is  limited  to,  the  grey  matter  of  one .  half  of 
the  cord,  we  may  have  groups  of  symptoms  that 
take  the  form  of  hemiplegia  spinalis  or  hemi- 
paraplegia.  See  (2)  Spinal  Cord,  Functured 
or  Oun-shot  "Wounds  of. 

Diagnosis. — The  absolutely  sudden  onset  of 
the  paralysis,  which  may  be  complete  in  the 
lower  extremities  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ; 
(especially  when  associated  with  a  sudden  pain- 
ful sensation  in  the  back,  or  one  which  radiates 
into  the  limbs) ;  as  well  as  the  almost  complete 
and  sudden  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  paralysed 
parts,  form  a  group  of  symptoms  which  are 
typically  distinctive  of  haemorrhage  into  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord. 

The  condition  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  it  is  a  large  hemorrhage  outside  the  dura 
mater,  causing  compression  of  the  cord.  Here 
the  onset  would  also  be  sudden,  but  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  some  mechanical  injury 
or  shook.  The  paralysis  of  motion  too  would  gene- 
rally be  much  more  marked  than  the  interference 
with  sensibility.  The  subsequent  progress  of 
such  a.  case  would  farther  tend  to  separate 
it  from  a  case  of  intra,-medullary  haemorrhage, 
since  (even  with  a  severe  meningeal  haemorrhage 
in  the  cervical  region)  if  the  patient  should  sur- 
vive the  first  effects  of  the  lesion,  the  symptoms 
might  be  expected  soon  to  grow  less  and  less 
urgent,  and  recovery  may  be  more  or  less  com- 
plete. No  such  amelioration  is,  however,  to  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  wellrmarked  haemoiv 
rhage  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  in  the 
cervical  region  or  elsewhere. 

On  the  side  of  the  brain  embolism  is  capable 
of  initiating  paralytic  symptoms  with  as  much 
suddenness  as  a  hamorrbage,  but  in  the  spinal 
cord,  for  reasons  previously  stated,  this  does  not 
occur  (see  Introduction,  §  6  (8)). 

It  docs,  however,  happen  occasionally  that  a 
process  of  softening— probably  caused  by  throm^ 
io«»— has  its  occasioning  conditions  initiated 
suddenly.  When  this  occurs  paraplegia  sets  in 
almost  as  abruptly  as  if  it  were  occasioned  by 
haemorrhage ;  but  then  it  is  usuaUy  an  incom- 
plete paraplegia,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  unac- 
companied by  loss  of  sensibility.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  in  such  a  case,  sensory  paralysis 
may  supervene,  and  the  motor  paralysis  may 
become  more  complete.  In  the  exceptional  cases 
of  paraplegia  of  sudden  onset  due  to  this  cause, 
there  is  generally  no  initial  pain  in  the  back, 


though  there  may  be  pains  and  burning  sensa- 
tions in  the  limbs. 

Pbognosis. — Where  the  haemorrhage  is  at  all 
large,  so  as  to  extend  through  the  grey  matter 
for  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  more,  the  prognosis 
is  always  grave.  Very  few  of  such  cases  recover. 
They  are,  in  fact,  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  secondary  process  of  softening 
in  the  grey  matter,  which  may  slowly  extend 
both  above  and  below  the  blood-clot  as  well  as 
around  it.  Should  this  softening  reach  far  into 
the  cervical  region,  or  should  the  haemorrhage 
itself  implicate  this  part  of  the  cord,  the  patient 
may  not  survive  more  than  a  few  days.  But  if 
the  primary  and  secondary  pathological  changes 
are  limited  to  the  lumbar  or  to  the  dorsal  region 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  fatal  event  is  usually 
brought  about  more  slowly,  after  an  interval  of 
weeks  or  perhaps  even  of  months — and  then 
commonly  from  the  occurrence  of  sloughing 
bed-sores,  together  with  cystitis  and  other 
accompaniments  of  a  severe  paraplegia. 

In  the  case  of  small  haemorrhages  limited  to 
some  fractional  part  of  the  transverse  area  of 
the  cord,  and  of  slight  longitudinal  extent,  the 
prognosis  is  of  course  much  more  favourable, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  partial  recovery,  at 
least,  may  not  occur. 

Tkeatmbmt. — In  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
spinal  haemorrhage,  should  the  patient  be  seen 
immediately  after  its  occurrence,  absolute  quie- 
tude, with  rest  in  the  recumbent  or  prone  pos- 
ture, should  be  ensured. 

Bleeding,  either  local  or  general,  is  useless. 
Purgatives  also  are  contra-indicated. 

Should  the  pulse  be  full,  and  the  heart's  action 
excited,  decided  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
ten-minim  doses  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  in  com- 
bination with  15  or  20  grains  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, given  for  the  first  three  doses  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  hours,  and  subsequently  every 
six  or  eight  hours  for  two  or  three  days.  These 
drugs  will  also  favour  sleep,  and  exercise  a  gene- 
ral calmative  infiuence. 

Position  and  rest  are  perhaps  the  means  to  be 
principally  relied  upon  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
or  continuance  of  the  haemorrhage;  such  mea- 
sures may  be  supplemented  by  warm  applica- 
tions to  the  feet  and  calves  of  the  legs;  though 
the  patient  should  in  other  respects  be  kept 
perfectly  cool.  Ice  to  the  spine  may  be  applied, 
but  is  of  doubtful  utility.  Spoon  diet  should  be 
strictly  enjoined  for  a  few  days  at  least. 

The  patient's  urine  will  require  to  be  drawn  off 
by  catheter,  and  extra  precautions  ought  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  its  antiseptic  cleanliness.  After 
a  day  or  two,  if  the  bowels  have  not  been  moved, 
a  laxative  should  be  administered,  since,  as  in 
many  other  forms  of  paraplegia,  there  may,  at 
first,  be  obstinate  constipation  rather  than  incon- 
tinence of  faeces. 

Subsequently,  the  case  requires  fo  be  treated 
in  all  respects  like  any  other  very  bad  case  of 
paraplegia — extra  precautions  being  observed 
throughout,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  guard 
against  the  onset  of  bed-sores  and  cystitis.  Fuller 
details  concerning  such  treatment  will  be  found 
under  the  next  article.  Spinal  Cord,  Softening 
of,  since  this  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of 
paraplegia. 
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9.  Spinal  Cord,  Softening  of, — Stnon.: 
Non-inflammatory,  white,  or  simple  softening; 
Myclomalttcia ;  Mollities  Medullte  spinalis;  Acute 
Myelitis  (in  part);  Compression  Myelitis  (in 
part) ;  Fr.  BamoUissement  de  la  Moelle  Jilpiniire ; 
Ger.  Eweiclmng  des  Suckenmarks. 

Natubb  of  Change. — The  -writer  has  already 
intimated  {see  Myelitis)  his  opinion  that  far  too 
large  a  share  is  assigned  to  inflammation  in  the 
pithogenesis  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  This 
mistake  is  particularly  obvious  in  regard  to  acute 
inflammations.  It  has  long  heen  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  almost  every  focus  of  '  softening '  that 
occurs  in  the  spinal  cord  as  being  the  result  of 
an  '  acute  myelitis ' ;  and  we  find  even  Erb  (in 
Zicmssen's  Qytiopadia,  vol.  xiii.)  putting  for^ 
ward,  as  characteristics  of  an  inflammatory  soft- 
ening, peculiarities  which  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  in  such  a  light — and  this  although 
he  seems  otherwise  strongly  inclined  to  hold  a 
similar  opinion  to  that  above  expressed.  Whilst 
admitting  that  a  true  myelitis  is  not  distinguish- 
able maoroscopicaUy,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  from  a  simple  or  non-inflammatory  soften- 
ing, Erb  adds  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
'microscopical  examination  can  alone  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence.'  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
liowever,  such  evidence  as  that  which  is  cited 
by  lirb  Qoc.  cit.  p.  470)  is  quite  inconclusive. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  we  are  still  almost 
aa  destitute  of  microscopical  as  we  are  of  macro- 
Bcopical  characters,  of  a  trustworthy  description, 
for  enabling  us  to  decide  whether  any  given 
focus  of  softening  has  been  of  inflammatory  or 
of  simple  non-inflammatory  origin:  Such  re- 
searches as  those  of  Hamilton  (Qanrt.  Jburn.  of 
Mieros.  Science,  Oct.  1875)  and  others  must  be 
prosecuted  further  and  multiplied  before  any 
certain  means  of  deciding  such  a  question  will 
exist. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  therefore, 
it  would  appear  that  the  '  non-inflammatory 
softenings '  of  the  cord  are  represented  by  the 
primary  and  apparently  idiopathic  •  softenings ' 
which  frequently  occur  in  this  organ. 

^TioLOQT  AND  PATHOGENESIS. — Concerning 
the  ffltiology  of  non-inflammatory  softening  of 
the  spinal  cord,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  posi- 
tively. The  disease  presents  itself  as  a  spon- 
taneous or  idiopathic  aflTeetion,  sometimes  with- 
out apparent  cause  or  definite  antecedent  condi- 
tions of  any  kind,  but  at  others  as  a  sequence  of 
one  or  other  of  various  known  and  common  ante- 
cedent conditions. 

Thus  in  certain  cases  the  symptoma  set  in 
more  or  less  silddenly  after  some  great  bodily 
fatigue ;  in  others  after  extreme  sexual  ex- 
cesses; or  they  may  occur  during  the  period  of 
convalescence  from  certain  acute  fevers,  such  as 
variola,  typhus,  and  other  exanthemata,  or  after 
rlieumatic  fever.  During  the  first  week  or  two 
after  childbirth  there  is  likewise  a  liability  to 
such  symptoms ;  and  also  in  the  later  stages  of 
syphiUs.  These  different  conditions  may  act  very 
variously  in  cont!ribiiting  to  bring  about  a  focus 
of  softening  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  nothing  more 
than  conjectures  can  be  advanced  in  regard  to  its 
pathogenesis  in  the  several  cases. 

Again,  the  symptoms  indicative  of  a  primary 
softening  of  the  cord  may  set  in  after  the  action 


of  other  conditions,  regarded  by  some  as  excit- 
ing rather  tlian  as  predisposing  causes.  Of  these 
the  following  may  be  enumerated:— Prolonged 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  sudden  suppression  of 
the  menses  or  of  other  accustomed  fluxes ;  vio- 
lent emotional  disturbances ;  or  the  existence  ol 
some  inflammation  in  one  or  other  of  the  pelvic 
organs,  such  as  the  uterus  or  the  bhidder  and 
urethra  (instances  of  the  latter  class  being  some 
of  the  eases  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  '  reflex ' 
origin).  In  regard  to  these '  exciting  causes,'  all 
that  is  certainly  known  is,  that  softening  of  the 
cord  seems  to  set  in  not  uufreqnently  in  persons 
who  have  been  subjected  to  one  or  other  of  them ; 
but  in  what  precise  mode  either  of  them  is 
related  to  the  subsequent  softening,  nothing  very 
definite  can  be  said.  Something,  nevertheless, 
may  be  advanced  by  way  of  suggestion — ^with 
the  view  more  especially  of  giving  some  direc- 
tion to  the  investigations  needful  for  clearing  up 
this  subject. 

Spinal  and  cerebral  softenings  probably  own 
a  similar  mode  of  origin.  Of  the  obstructions 
of  vessels  which  so  largely  determine  cerebral 
non-inflammatory  softenings,  it  is  those  due  to 
thrombosis  rather  than  to  embolism  which  inter- 
vene in  the  main  for  the  production  of  corre- 
sponding conditions  in  the  spinal  cord  (see  In- 
troduction, §  6,  (8)  and  (9)). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  causes  of  thrombosis 
are  principally  three,  and  that  in  different  cases, 
now  one  now  another  of  them  may  be  most  in- 
fluential ;  whilst  in  other  instances  two  or  more 
of  these  causes  may  co-operate.  These  three 
causes  are  (o)  thickenings,  irregularities,  or  de- 
generations of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessels ;  (4) 
slowness  of  blood-current;  (o)  peculiarities  in 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood,  rendering 
it  more  than  usually  prone  to  coagulate. 

The  thrombosis  may  take  place  in  the  arteries 
or  in  the  veins,  and  the  plexiform  arrangement  of 
the  spinal  vessels  which  exists,  together  with  the 
slowness  of  their  blood-current,  may  favour  the 
occurrence,  as  well  as  the  spread  of  the  process 
when  it  has  once  been  initiated.  Thus  a  process 
of  coagulation,  beginning,  perhaps,  in  some  very 
small  vessel,  may  gradually  extend  so  as  to 
involve  larger  and  larger  branches,  and  thereby 
increase  the  area  of  the  cord  which  is  deprived 
of  its  proper  blood-supply.  And  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
blood-supply  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  (where 
primary  softenings  are  most  common)  is  peculiar 
and  easily  interfered  with.  To  this  important 
point  Dr.  Moxon  has  recently  called  attention 
(Brit.  Med.  Jour.  vol.  i.,  1881).  In  short,  the  ana- 
tomical conditions  existing  in  the  cord,  both  on 
tlie  arterial  and  on  the  venous  side  of  its  circula- 
tion, are  probably  of  a  kind  distinctly  to  favour 
the  occurrence  of  thrombosis  ;  and,  if  there  were 
space  for  it,  we  might  attempt  to  show  some- 
thing as  to  the  respective  modes  of  action  of  the 
very  different  exciting  and  predisposing  causes 
which  have  been  previously  enumerated,  as  seem- 
ing to  be  in  relation  with  primary  softening  of 
this  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

Anatomical  Chaeactebs. — In  regard  to  their 
distribution  or  extent  in  the  cord  many  varieties 
of  softening  exist.  These  lave  been  commonly 
recognised,  though  they  have  been  mostlv  do- 
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scribed  under  corresponding  designations  as  so 
many  varieties  of  'myelitis.'    Thus,  we  may 
liave  a  '  complete  transverse  softening,'  involving 
tlie  entire  thickness  of  the  cord  for  a  variable 
longitudinal  extent,  either  in  the  lumbar,  the 
dorsal,  or  in  the  cervical  region.  Or  the  softening 
may  be  more  limited  to  certain  subdivisions  of 
the  cord  in  one  or  other  of  these  regions — and 
then  constitute  an  '  incomplete  transverse  soften- 
ing.'   Thus  it  may,  in  one  set  of  cases,  princi- 
pally affect  the  anterior  columns  and  grey  mat- 
ter; in  another  set  the  posterior  columns  and 
more  or  less  of  the  grey  matter.     Or  the  soften- 
ing may  be  central,  and  almost  confined  to  the 
grey  matter  through  a  considerable    extent  of 
the  cord,  as  in  'diffiise  central  softening;'  when 
this  change  involves  the  white  columns  as  well 
as  the  grey  matter  for  a  considerable  extent,  we 
have  what  is  called  'diffuse  softening'  of  the 
cord.    When  a  small  focus  of  softening  exists 
which  only  involves  pait  of  the  transverse  area 
of  the  cord,  and  that  for  a  very  limited  extent, 
we  have  a  'circumscribed  softening'  of  the  cord ; 
and  where  many  of  these  small  foci  are  scattered 
through  different  parts  and  regions  of  the  organ, 
we  have  what  is  ^own  as  '  disseminated  soften- 
ing.' 

An  accidental  damage  during  the  opening  of 
the  spinal  canal  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  results  of  pathological  change.  In  a  spinal 
cord  bruised  in  the  manner  indicated  the  nerve- 
substance  may  be  softened  and  dif&uent,  and 
somewhat  resemble  a  patch  of  real  pathologi- 
cal softening.  Examination  with  the  microscope, 
however,  would  show,  amongst  the  fragments 
of  myeline  from  the  broken  nerve-tubides  in 
the  former  case,  an  entire  absence  of  the  large 
granulation-corpuscles,  which  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, invariably  present  in  a  patch  of  real 
pathological  softening.  If  there  were,  after  such 
an  examination,  still  room  for  doubt,  this  might 
be  resolved  by  the  fact  that  the  softened  nerve- 
matter  in  a  patch  of  real  softening  of  the  cord, 
has  its  specific  gravity  lower  by  3-S  degrees 
than  that  of  other  healthy  portions  of  the  organ, 
whilst  iu  the  patch  of  merely  bruised  nerve- 
substance  it  would  not  be  appreciably  lower 
than  normal.  The  normal  specific  gravity  of 
the  spinal  cord  varies  commonly  from  1033- 
1041  in  different  individuals— the  higher  figures 
being  most  frequently  met  with  in  elderly  pep- 
sons.  The  modes  of  estimating  the  specific 
gravity  have  been  discussed  by  the  writer  in 
J<mm.  ofMent.  Science,  vol.  xi.  1866. 

Where  the  process  of  softening  has  gone  on  to 
its  final  stages — ^in  a  case,  for  instance,  of  '  com- 
plete transverse  softening' — the  whole  substance 
of  the  cord  in  the  affected  site  is  reduced  to  a 
rather  dirty-looking  milky  fluid,  which,  when 
the  membranes  are  cut  across,  flows  out  so  as  to 
leave  a  complete  gap  in  the  cord-substance  for 
an  extent,  it  may  be,  of  one  to  three  inches. 

Symptoms,  Couesb,  and  Tbeminations.— The 
symptomatology  of  this  disease  presents  an  ex- 
tremely wide  range,  in  accordance  with  the  vary- 
ing extent  and  sites  of  the  softening  in  the  cord, 
as  existing  in  different  patients. 

In  '  circumscribed '  and  '  disseminated  soften- 
ing,' for  instance,  the  symptomatology  would  be 
excessively  variable  in  different  patients,  and, 
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especially  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  it  might 
be  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis. 
The  symptoms  could,  in  fact,  only  be  interpreted 
by  the  light  of  the  general  principles  applicable 
to  the  regional  andpathological  diagnosis. 

Again,  incases  of  'diffuse  central  softening' 
the  symptoms — except  for  the  fact  that  they  set 
in  gradually  rather  than  abruptly — would  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  haemorrhage  into 
the  spinal  cord,  where  the  blood  is  effused  into 
the  central  grey  matter  for  a  certain  extent  {aee 
Xo.  8,  Spinal  Cord,  Eesmorrhage  into). 
There  is  some  doubt,  indeed,  whether  these  latter 
cases  may  not  occur  principally  as  epipheno- 
mena  sequential  to  a  primary  central  softening. 

The  symptomatology  of '  incomplete  transverse 
softenings '  of  the  cord,  is  for  the  most  part  ex- 
emplified by  the  second  stages  of  various  forms 
of  so-called  '  compression  myelitis ' — cases,  that 
is,  in  which  the  anterior  regions  of  the  cordmoro 
especially  are,  in  one  set  of  cases,  principally 
pressed  upon  either  by  tumour,  or  by  the  inflam- 
matory products  associated  with  vertebral  caries 
('  Pott's  Disease ') ;  whilst  in  another  set  the  pos- 
terior columns  and  posterior  grey  matter  may 
undergo  a  similar  softening,  under  the  influence 
of  the  pressure  of  a  new  growth  impinging  upon 
the  cord  from  behind.  Cases  of  this  type,  how- 
ever, may  easily  and  do  often  merge  into  '  com- 
plete transverse  softening '  (commonly  known  as 
'complete transverse  myelitis').  Both  complete 
and  incomplete  forms  also  often  occur  in  the 
cord,  quite  independently  of  pressure. 

Of  these  states  it  will  be  well,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  to  confine  our  attention  principally  to 
'  complete  trcmsveree  softening.' 

In  a  case  of  complete  transverse  softening  in- 
volving the  mid-dorsal  region,  the  temperature 
in  the  axilla  usually  varies  between  98°  and 
100°F.,  though  vrith  an  extension  of  the  pathologi- 
cal process,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  it 
may  rise  to  101°,  102°,  or  even  higher.  Mean- 
while the  lower  extremities  themselves  are  often 
distinctly  cold  to  the  hand — the  temperature 
being  in  some  cases  more  or  less  subnormal.  It 
is  important  to  note  this,  because  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  hyperaamia  and  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature  would  exist,  owing  to  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  limbs  being  paralysed. 
The  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities 
is  absolute,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  also 
powerless.  .  The  feet,  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed, 
are  extended  and  often  inverted,  so  that  the  great 
toes  cross  one  another.  The  skin  after  a  time 
tends  to  become  dry  and  scurfy.  The  muscles 
feel  flabby  to  the  hand,  but  they  waste  only  to  a 
slight  extent,  and  continue  week  after  week  to 
show  only  a  small  amount„if  any,  of  diminution 
in  the  degree  of  their  irritability  to  faradaic  and 
to  galvanic  currents. 

The  sensibility  of  the  limbs  is  completely  abo- 
lished both  for  tactile  and  painful  impressions,  as 
well  as  for  differences  of  temperature  and  tick- 
ling. A  like  abolition  of  sensibility  exists  over 
the  trunk  up  to  the  level  of  the  '  ensiform  area ' 
whilst  above  this  level  the  sensibility  becomes 
quite  natural.  Though  the  upper  limit  of  anaes- 
thesia may  be  quite  sharply  defined,  yet  in  these 
cases  of  .complete  transverse  softening  there  ic 
often  no  distinct '  girdle-sensation.' 
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The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  may 
ihow  some  slight  irritatility  when  they  are  for- 
cibly tapped,  and  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  are 
strongly  tickled  there  may  be  very  slight  move- 
ments of  the  toes ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  often 
an  entire  absence  of  all  reflex  movements — there 
IS  no  anUe-clonns,  no  knee-reflex,  and  a  similar 
absence  of  the  cremasteric  and  abdominal  re- 
flexes.' In  the  initial  st-ages  of  the  affection, 
however,  and  especially  when  the  softening  is 
not  completely  transverse,  all  these  reflexes  may 
be  extremely  well-marked  for  a  time,  though  they 
tend  gradually  to  diminish. 

For  the  first  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  there  is 
often  complete  retention  of  urine,  but  after  this 
time,  when  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  again 
becomes  capable  of  manifesting  to  some  extent 
its  centric  functions,  the  initial  retention  gives 
place  to  incontinence  of  urine.  This  fluid  may  be 
discharged  at  intervals  of  two  to  three  hours  in 
small  quantities,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  reflex 
contractions  of  the  bladder  whenever  it  attains 
a  certain  degree  of  fulness.  The  passage  of  a 
catheter,  however,  in  these  cases  will  often  show 
that  the  bladder  is  never  completely  emptied — ■ 
two  to  four  ounces  remaining  after  the  reflex 
contractions.  Unless  special  jirecautions  are  taken, 
the  urine,  in  such  patients,  speedily  becomes  am- 
momacal,  and  more  or  less  loaded  with  mucus. 

The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  re- 
lieved only  after  the  administration  of  aperients 
orenemata.  At  these  times  there  is  generally 
incontinence  of  fseces — the  patient  having  no 
power  of  controlling  the  reflex  actions  concerned 
in  defaecation  when  they  have  once  been  strongly 
excited.  The  actual  passage  of  the  motion  is 
moreover  often  unfelt. 

Under  the  irritative  influences  emanating  from 
the  seat  of  softening  during  the  period  of  its 
establishment,  a  small  bed-sore  may  begin  to 
form,  often  amenable  to  treatment.  Later  on, 
sloughs  are  apt  to  form  upon  the  heels,  over  the 
malleoli,  and  in  other  situations  habitually  ex- 
posed to  continuous  pressure.  But  the  most  fre- 
quent site  for  intractable  sloughing  bed-sores  is 
over  the  sacrum.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  is  at  last  set  up ;  and 
the  inflammation  may  extend  up  one  or  both 
meters,  so  as  to  implicate  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, when  minute  abscesses  may  also  form  in 
the  kidney  itself. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  various  conditions 
the  patient's  appetite  and  strength  gradually  fail ; 
emaciation<proceeds;  and  death  after  a  time  may 
come  from  sheer  exhaustion,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
some  intercurrent  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
longs.  Other  modes  of  death  are  pointed  out  in 
the  section  on  Prognosis, 

DiAoijosis.-^The  recognition-  of  this  disease  at 
the  bedside  often  presents  considerable  diffioul- 

'  In  me  ncent  case  in  which  paraplegia,  had  existed  for 
over  three  montlis,  in  consequence  of  a  complete  trans- 
'raw  softeniiig  in  the  upper  doraal  region  (with  the 
above-mentioned  clinical  '^gns),  the  writer  was  much 
itrnolt  with  the  extremely  pallid  appearance  of  the  grey 
muter  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  below  the 
Wat  of  softening.  The  absence  of  the  reflexes  may  be' in 
jjMt  due  to  such  condition  of  the  grey  matter,  and  this 
tteeli  may  be  caused  :by  a  spasm  of  its'  vessels  in  some 
Way  induced  by  the  lesion  above.  Some  amount  of  spasm 
Bay  also  exist  in  the  vesselB  of  ibe  limbs,  whose  tempcra- 
•nn  b  often  rather  sal>-noimal. 


ties.  Wo  must  be  guided  partly  (a)  by  the 
patient's  history  and  state  j  partly  (4)  by  the 
mode  of  onset  of  the  disease ;  and  partly  (o)  by 
the  symptoms  of  the  fully  established  affection. 

(a)  The  points  in  regard  to  previous  history 
which  are  of  principal  mgnifioance  are  referred 
to  under  the  head  of  .S!tiblogy.  In  regard  to  (i) 
mode  of  onset,  this  is  usually  not  abrupt  and 
sudden ;  there  is  rather  a  slow  increase  of  para- 
lysis during  a  week,  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight. 
Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  softening  of  the  cord  (ap- 
parently due  to  thrombosis)  does  occasionally 
cause  a  sudden  incomplete  paralysis,  though  such 
paralysis  increases  subsequently  in  the  manner 
above  stated.  Such  a  case  must  not  therefore 
be  confounded  with  hsemorrhage  into  the  cord, 
merely  by  reason  of  its  absolutely  abrupt  onset. 

The  extent  to  which  the  diagnosis  turns  upon- 
(c)  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  the  fully-estab- 
lished affection,  cannot  be  very  definitely  defined 
except  in  some  cases.  When  the  softening  is 
slight  and  partial,  it  gives  rise  to  no  distinctive 
symptoms ;  but  where  there  are  clinical  signs  of 
the  existence  of  a  complete  transverse  lesion,  the 
chances  are  that  the  lesion  itself  is,  if  not  a  pri- 
mary, at  all  events  a  secondary  softening. 

In  regard  to  the  regional  diagnosis  of  soften- 
ing of  the  spinal  cord,  the  following  points 
require  to  be  borne  in  mind : — 

The  indications  as  to^he  transverse  area  in- 
volved, and  as  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  change 
in  the  spinal  cord,  are  wholly  derivable  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  various  signs  and 
symptoms  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
Introduction,  §  8,  (a),  and§  II. 

The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  lower  level  of  the 
lesion,  and  consequently  its  longitudinal  extent 
in  the  cord,  is  always  difScult,  and  often  cannot 
be  achieved  with  any  success.  The  indications 
are  all  obscure,  uncertain,  and  apt  to  fail.  This 
is  especially  the  case  if  we  attempt  to  base  an 
opinion  on  the  fact  of  the  existence  or  absence  of 
superficial  reflexes  (see  §  5,  (a) ).  Thus, complete 
transverse  softening  may  exist  in  the  upper  dor- 
sal re^on,  and  extensive  secondary  degenera- 
tions may  have  been  produced,  yet  for  week  after 
week  there  may  be  a  complete  absence  of  all 
the  reflexes  (superficial  and  deep)  dependent 
upon  the  cord  below  the  upper  dorsal  region. 
This  the  writer  has  lately  ascertained  by  re- 
peated clinical  examinations  of  cases  whose  na- 
ture has  been  subsequently  verified  post  mortem. 

Peobnosis. — The  prognosis  in  a  case  of  para- 
plegia must  always  involve  a  twofold  problem : 
— (1)  as  to  the  duration  of  paralysis^  or  the  pro- 
bability of  recovery ;  (2)  as  to  the  danger  to  life, 

(1)  The  chance  of  ultimate  recovery  from  para- 
lysis would  vary  inversely  with  the  size  or 
extent  of  the  lesion  existing  after  the  first  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight — that  is,  by  the  time  soften- 
ing has  been  unmistakably  established,  and  when 
the  chance  of  such  an  event  being  warded  off  by 
the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation  no 
longer  exists.  But  where  a.  reinstatement  of 
blood-supply  does  take  place,  all  symptoms  of 
paralysis  may  gradually  disappear  in  the  course 
of  some  weeks,  or,  it  may  be,  months. 

(2)  Danger  to  life  is  brought  about  in  many 
ways,  and  a  fatal  result  may  be  entailed  («)  by 
a  gradual  extension  upwards  of  the  process  of 
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softening  (especially  where  it  exists  in  the  lower 
cervical  oi  upper  dorsal  region)  so  as  to  involve 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  or  an  extreme  inter- 
ference with  the  heart's  action.  (A)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder,  followed  by  implication  of 
other  portions  of  the  urinary  tract;  may  lead  on 
to  death  after  the  paralysis  has  lasted  for  some 
months,  (p)  About  the  same  period  extensive 
bed-sores  may  form,  and  the  patient  may,  after 
a  time,  die  exhausted,  or  from  blood-poisoning. 
(d)  The  supervention  of  an  intercurrent  pneu- 
monia may  lead  on  to  a  fatal  result ;  or  (e)  the 
end  may  come  from  the  extension  inwards  of  the 
process  of  sloughing,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  rapidly  fatal  spinal  meningitis. 
Still,  in  some  cases  the  patient  may  remain 
paralysed  for  a  very  long  time  before  a  fatal  ter- 
mination is  brought  about. 

Teeatment. — Our  power  to  deal  with  the  soft- 
ened condition  itself  of  the  spinal  cord  is  ex- 
tremely small,  whether  it  may  have  been  caused 
by  thrombosis  or  by  compression.  During  the 
early  stages  probably  the  less  that  is  done  in  the 
way  of  active  interference  the  better.  The  prin- 
cipal indications  are  that  the  patient  should  have 
absolute  rest  in  bed,  and  for  the  first  few  days  at 
least  a  rather  sparing  diet ;  spoon  diet  being  de- 
sirable where  distinct  elevation  of  temperature 
exists.  The  secretions  should  be  regulated,  and 
the  urine,  if  necessary,  drawn  off  by  a  thoroughly 
clean  catheter  smeared  with  carbolised  oil.  Seda- 
tives, such  as  bromide  of  potassium,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  chloral,  m.-vy  be  needed  at 
night,  for  a  time,  so  as  to  ensure  sound  and  re- 
freshing sleep. 

Should  the  patient's  general  health  be  weak  or 
deranged,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  improve  it  by  means  of  an  easily 
assimilated  but  generous  diet,  gradually  increased, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  suitable  tonics,  with  or 
without  small  doses  of  cod-liver  oil.  It  is  far 
better  to  trust  to  such  general  means  than  to  the 
supposed  influence  of  phosphorus,  or  any  other 
drug.  To  expect  any  of  them  to  have  a  direct 
influence  in  restoring  softened  nerve-tissue  is 
vain;  and  any  good  that  may  be  achieved  by 
drugs  alone  is  probably  brought  about  either  by 
their  power  of  regulating  some  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  body,  or  by  improving  its  nutri- 
tive processes  generally. 

Still  scarcely  any  morbid  condition  exists  in 
which  more  constant  care  and  vigilance  are  needed 
than  in  the  pataplegic  state,  in  order  to  correct 
or  ward  off  its  numerous  incidental  troubles  or 
complications. 

One  of  the  first  paints  claiming-attention  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  case  of  paraplegia  is  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  stave  off  the  occurrence  of 
bed-sores  as  long  as  possible.  These  precautions 
are  especially  needful  where  the  paraplegia  is 
complete,  and  where  loss  of  sensibility  exists. 
The  patient  should  at  an  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease be  placed  upon  a  water-bed;  and  those 
forms  are  most  suitable  in  which  there  is  a 
canal  through  the  centre  for  the  passage  down- 
wards of  the  evacuations.  The  patient  must  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  and  dry;  and  no  folds 
ot  the  bed-clothes  must  be  permited  to  press 
against  the  skin.  If  possible,  the  patient  should 
act  be  allowed  to  lie  habitually  upon  his  back, 
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but  occasionally  in  a  prone  or  lateral  position. 
The  skin  over  the  sacrum  especially  must  be 
carefully  watched,  and  on  the  least  sign  of  a 
patch  of  undue  redness  there,  it  should  be  rubbed 
once  or  twice  a  day  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  olive-oil  and  spirits  of  wine.  If  it 
becomes  actually  abraded  it  shoidd  be  dressed 
with  zinc  ointment,  smeased  over  a  piece  of  soft 
lint. 

For  the  first  fortnight  or  more  there  may  be 
complete  retention  of  urine,  which  then  requires 
to  be  drawn  off  night  and  morning  by  catheter. 
During  this  period  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  catheter  em- 
ployed, and  only  instruments  which  have  been 
smeared  with  carbolised  oil  should  be  used.  Care- 
lessness in  this  respect  will  tend  to  bring  on  cys- 
titis at  an  early  date,  with  alkalinity  of  urine, 
and  may  thus  quite  prematurely  aggravate  the 
bladder-troubles.  As  soon  as  the  bladder  begins 
to  empty  itself  again,  in  a  reflex  manner,  at 
intervals  throughout  the  day,  the  use  of  the 
catheter  may  be  discontinued  as  long  as  the 
water  which  comes  away  continues  to  be  clear 
and  acid.  During  this  period  of  incontinence  it 
will  be  necessary  to  draw  off  the  urine  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of  examination. 
As  before  stated,  the  bladder  never  completely 
empties  itself.  After  this  state  of  things  has 
continued  for  some  weeks,  the  urine  at  last  gene- 
rally becomes  alkaline,  ammoniacal,  and  more  or 
less  mixed  with  mucus.  At  this  stage  the  blad- 
der should  again  be  emptied  onco  or  twice  daily, 
and  washed  out  each  time  with  6  to  8  oz.  of 
quinine  solution  (2  grains  to  the  ounce,  with 
enough  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  it) ; 
or  with  a  l-2per  cent,  solution  of  the  new  drug, 
'  resoroin.'  This  will  prove  the  best  means  of 
warding  off  or  of  mitigating  inflammation  of 
the  bladder ;  and  thus  perhaps  of  preventing  its 
extension  to  the  ureters  and  kidneys. 

In  regard  to  the  bowels,  purgatives  will  pro- 
bably be  required  from  the  first,  as  without 
their  use  there  will  be  no  evacuation.  Some- 
times a  simple  enema  will  suffice.  Scybalae  tend 
to  accumulate  in  the  large  intestine,  unless  its 
contractility  can  be  aroused  occasionally  by  a 
large  injection,  consisting  of  three  pints  of  warm 
thin  gruel,  together  with  half  an  ounce  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil. 

"Where  the  disease  has  reached  the  chronic 
stage,  and  when  death  is  not  inevitable,  the  mus- 
cles should  be  faradised  or  galvanised  three 
times  a  week,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  their 
nutrition,  and  in  old  and  extreme  cases  of  this 
sort,  good  results  seem  occasionally  to  have  been 
obtained  by  passing  fine  needles  through  the 
skin  into  the  muscles,  and  then  connecting  these 
needles,  one  after  another,  with  the  negative 
pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  suitable  strength, 
the  positive  pole  being  applied  at  the  same  time 
to  the  back,  or  to  the  limb  above  the  transfixed 
muscle,  by  means  of  a  damp  sponge,  in  the  usual 
way.  This  method,  recommended  especially  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Morgan,  is  only  suitable  where  there  is 
also  loss  of  sensibility. 

When  in  the  final  stages  of  paraplegia  large 
and  sloughing  bed-sores  have  formed,  they  will 
require  the  most  constant  care  and  attention. 
Poultices  may  be  at  first  needed  till  the  sloagha 
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uave  separated,  and  afterwards  the  wounds  must 
bo  variously  dressed  according  to  their  condition. 
Ab  ointment  composed  of  ten  grains  of  carbolic 
acid  to  one  ounce  of  vaseline  may  be  employed ; 
or  more  stimulating  applications  may  be  needed. 
Sometimes  the  iodide  of  starch  paste  forms  a 
Buitable  dressing. 

10.  Infantile  Paralysis.    S«a  Infantile  Pa- 

BALVSI3. 

11.  Acute  Spinal  Paralysis  of  Adults. — 
SreoN. :  Poliomyelitis  Anterior  Acuta;  Acute 
Mammation  of  the  Grey  Anterior  Horns ;  Acute 
Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis ;  Fr.  Paraiysie  finale 
atnphigite  aigue;  Ger.  Foliomyelitia  Anterior 
Acuta ;  Aeuie  Spinalldhmung  bei  MrwacJtsenen. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  that 
known  as  infantile  paralysis  {see  Inpantius 
PiEAiTSis),  though  presenting  certain  differences 
from  the  fact  of  its  occurring  in  adults.  Its 
ejdstenoe,  however,  was  not  distinctly  recognised 
till  about  the  year  1865,  when  iUustrative  cases 
were  published  almost  simultaneously  by  Du- 
ehenne  and  Morritz  Meyer.  Now  that  observers 
have  been  on  the  look-out  for  it,  it  has  proved 
to  be  one  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
although  it  is  very  much  rarer  than  the  similar 
affection  in  infancy  or  early  childhood.  The 
disease  is  more  difficult  to  recognise  in  adults, 
because  in  them  other  affections  occur  with  which 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  confounded.  _ 

SJtioloqt. — The  Eetiology  of  this  affection  in 
adults  is  just  as  obscure  as  it  is  in  children. 
Sometimes  it  manifests  itself  without  any  assign- 
able cause ;  whilst  at  other  times  there  is  the 
possibility  that  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  some 
sliock  or  blow,  or  some  antecedent  acute  febrile 
illness  may  have  had  to  do  with  its  origin. 

STinTOMS. — ^It  will  principally  be  necessary 
in  this  place  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  group  of  signs  and  symptoms  characteristic 
of  the  disease  in  infancy  becomes  modliied  when 
it  occurs  in  the  adult. 

The  first  set  of  differences  is  due  to  the  minor 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  adult,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  young  child.  The 
initial  febrile  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  as  to 
escape  notice;  convulsions  have  never  been  met 
irith;  and  preliminary  head-symptoms  are  gener- 
ally very  slight.  Some  headache,  or  mental 
duloess,  may  be  present ;  and  vomiting  occurs 
not  unfrequently. 

Paralysis  then  sets  in  speedily— it  may  be 
within  a  few  hours — and  is  more  or  less  wide- 
spread. The  muscles  are  flaccid ;  reflex  actions 
,ate  abolished  or  greatly  diminished.  In,  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  generally,  improvement  as 
regards  motor  power  sets  in,  and  very  slowly  pro- 
gresses. It  may  go  on  continuously  to  complete 
recovery  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  or,  as 
often  happens,  such  recovery  is  only  partial. 
In  the  latter  case  certain  muscles  or  groups  of 
muscles  remain  paralysed,  and  in  them  a  rapid 
strophy  occurs.  When  tested  electrically,  these 
muscles  exhibit  the  '  reaction  of  degeneration.'. 
The  affected  parts  are  cold,  and  sometimes  more 
or  less  cyanotic.  There  is  no  impairment  of 
smsibility ;  and  no  interference  wiUi  the  func- 
tipns  of  the  bladder  or  rectum. 

All  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
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graph  accord  with  those  which  present  them- 
selves in  infantile  paralysis,  but  later  on  differ- 
ences again  show  themselves.  One  of  the  cha- 
racteristic features  in  the  child  is  arrest  of  growth 
in  the  parts  affected,  so  that  the  limba  or  parts 
of  limbs  paralysed  remain  more  or  less  abortive. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  occur  in  the  adult ;  and 
also  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  joints  are  stronger, 
the.  secondary  deformities  (often  so  serious  in 
the  child)  are  not  met  with  to  the  same  extent  in 
adults. 

Peobnosis. — This  is  not  a  disease  dangerous 
to  life.  Complete  recovery  not  unfrequently 
takes  place,  and  that  too,  as  the  writer  has  re- 
cently seen,  where  the  paralysis  may  have  been 
widespread,  affecting  all  the  limbs  for  a  time, 
and  leading  to  marked  atrophy  in  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremities.  In  other  cases,  there  is 
left  in  particular  parts  a  chronic  remainder  of 
paralysis  with  atrophy,  just  as  we  find  to  be  the 
case  in  children. 

DiAQMOsis. — The  mode  of  origination  of  the 
disease;  the  fact  that  the  paralysis  is  purely 
motor,  and  accompanied  by  no  interference  with . 
sensibility ;  the  fact  that  after  the  first  few  days 
at  least  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
are  not  interfered  with ;  and  also  that  in  later 
stages  there  is  atrophy  of  muscles,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  electrical '  reaction  of  degeneration' 
— these  constitute  a  group  of  conditions  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  thoroughly  distinctive. 

The  disease  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be 
confounded  is  that  about  to  be  described,  namely, 
(13)  Chronio  Atropbio  Spinal  Paralysis. 
The  points  of  distinction  will,  therefore,  be 
given  under  it.  '  Progressive  muscular  atrophy,' 
if  we  bear  in  mind  its  very  chronic  onset,  is  much 
less  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  present 
disease,  as  also  if  we  recollect  that  in  it  atrophy 
makes  its  appearance  before  paralysis  rather  than 
after,  and  that  the  electrical  reactions  are  notably 
different. 

The  fact  of  the  absence  of  spasms,  the  diminu- 
tion of  reflexes,  the  non-interference  with  sensi- 
bility and  with  the  sphincters,  together  vrith  the 
abrupt  origin  of  the  disease,  suffice  to  separate 
the  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  adults  from  all  other 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Tkeatmekt.; — This  disease  must  be  dealt  with 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  those  which 
are  applicable  to  the  corresponding  affection  in 
young  children.  Eepetition  is,  therefore,  here 
unnecessary.     See  Ikpantilb  Pabalysis. 

12.  Acute  Ascending  Paralysis. — Synon.  : 
Paralysis  Ascendena  Acuta ;  Landry's  Paralysis ; 
Fr.  Paraiysie  ascendante  aigtie;  Ger.  Paralysis 
ascendens  acuta. 

Definition. — A  mysterious  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord,  first  definitely  described  by  Landry 
in  1859  ;  characterised  on  its  clinical  side  by  the 
existence  of  a  progressive  paralysis,  advancing 
rapidly  from  below  upwards,  so  as  finally  to 
implicate  parts  dependent  for  their  innervation 
upon  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  characterised  also 
on  its  anatomical  side  by  the.  most  puzzling 
absence  of  any  appreciable  pathological  change. 

On  account  of  the  latter  peculiarity,  the  dis- 
ease ought  not  tobe  described  in  the  present  place, 
but  rather  to  constitute  the  first  of  Class  H, 
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But  this  disease,  together  vith  ■  acute  spinal 
paralysis'  and  'chronic  spinal  paralysis,'  have 
such  an  amount  of  similarity  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view,  that  it  seems  very  desirable  for 
their  descriptions  to  follow  one  another,  so  that 
mutual  alliances  as  well  as  difierences  may  be 
the  more  distinctly  appreciated. 

■ffirioLoaY  AND  Patholost. — The  causes  and 
pathogenesis  of  this  affection  &re  just  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  the  disease  last  referred  to. 
Exposure  to  cold,  and  emotional  disturbances 
(with  or  without  suppression  of  menstruation  in 
the  female)  have  been  observed  occasionally  as 
precursors.  Occasionally,  too,  this  disease  has 
supervened  during  convalescence  from  some  pre- 
vious acute  febrile  malady.  Syphilis  is  thought 
by  a  few  (but  on  no  sufficient  Evidence)  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  pathogenesis  of  this 
affection.  Westphal,  again,  is  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  some  toxic  influence — though 
this  also  is  little  more  than  a  mere  supposition. 
The  disease  seems  principally  to  occur  in  persons 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  and  to  be 
decidedly  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 
Although  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  those 
who  have  died  from  this  affection  have  now  been 
frequently  examined  by  skilled  observers,  the 
results  have  hitherto  been  entirely  negative,  so 
far  as  morbid  anatomy  is  concerned. 

Symptoms,  Cocksb,  and  TEBMnrATiONS.  — ■ 
About  the  prodrOmata  there  is  nothing  distinc- 
tive— they  may  be  absent.  When  present  there 
may,  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  a  few  weeks;  be 
a  slight  febrile  condition  from  time  to  time,  with 
a  sense  of  weariness,  and  more  or  less  numbness 
in  the  limbs,  especially  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
and  in  the  feet. 

The  disease  then  more  definitely  declares  itself 
by  a  marked  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities  ; 
soon  to  be  followed  by  actual  paralysis,  Vhich, 
as  in  the  '  subacute  and  chronic  spinal  paralysis,' 
shows  itself  first  in  the  distal  portions  of  the 
limbs,  and  gradually  approaches  the  trunk,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the  para- 
lysis of  the  lower  extremities  becomes  complete. 

The  trunk  muscles  are  next  and  soon  impli- 
cated in  a  similar  manner.  The  patient  can  no 
longer  sit  up  or  turn  in  bed.  llespii*ation  be- 
comes more  and  more  affected,  and  defsecation  is 
interfered  with,  through  weakening  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles. 

Next,  though  sometimes  after  a  distinct  inter- 
val, the  upper  extremities  become  implicated ; 
though  here  again  the  paralysis  first  involves 
the  distal  portions  of  the  extremities,  and  thence 
gradually  spreads  (after  a  period  in  which  mere 
paresis  exists),  till  the  whole  limbs  become  com- 
pletely powerless. 

The  paralysed  limbs,  both  upper  and  lower, 
are  lax,  and  show  no  trace  of  contraction.  Though 
the  muscles  are  flaccid,  they  do  not  undergo  a 
marhsd  amount  of  atrophy,  as  is  the  case  in 
'*ute  spinal  paralysis.' 

In  accordance  with  this  latter  peculiarity,  there 
is  the  further  striking  characteristic  that  the 
electrical  reactions  of  nerves  and  muscles  continue 
perfectly  normal.  This  seems  now  to  be  a  well- 
attested  fact,  and  it  has  been  verified  by  good 
observers  even  after  complete  paralysis  (without 
atrophy)  has  existed  for  several  weeks. 


Sensibility  isticarcely,  if  at  all  affected;  nor,  aa 
a  rule,  are  pains  complained  of  in  the  paralysed 
parts. 

The  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  not  impaired,  so 
that  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed- 
sores. Coldness  and  cyanosis  do  not  seem  to  bo 
characteristics  of  this  affection. 

The  sphincters  are  usually  not  at  all  affected. 
Constipation  is  often  marked,  and  defsecation  may 
be  rendered  difficult  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

In  regard  to  reflex  actions,  these — especially 
the  skin-reflexes-^may  not  be  much  affected  at 
first,  but  may  be  abolished  later  on.  Existing 
information  is  defective  concerning  '  tendon-re- 
fiexes '  ia  this  affection,  and  the  writer  has  made 
no  observations  on  the  point  himself. 

As  a  rule  there  is  no  febrile  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. 

At  the  stage  above  indicated,  in  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  recorded  eases,  or  it  may  be  even 
before  the  arms  have  become  much  implicated, 
the  disease  becomes  arrested,  and  after  a  brief 
interval  recovery  of  power  begins  to  manifest 
itself — usually  in  a  reverse  order,  so  that  power 
is  regained  first  over  the  arms,  then  over  the 
trunk,  and  subsequently  (in  the  course  of  several 
weeks)  over  the  lower  extremities. 

But  in  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  cases, 
after  the  arms  have  become  paralysed,  the  dis- 
ease still  progresses  so  as  to  affect  the  cervical 
muscles,  the  diaphragm,  and  finally  the  miiscles 
innervated  by  the  motor  nerves  of  the  medulla. 
Thus,  in  its  later  phases'  the  disease  is  charac- 
terised by  a  greatly  inci'easing  difficulty  in  re- 
spiration ;  great  weakness  in  voice ;  extreme  ra- 
pidity of  pulse ;  and  possibly  by  inequality  of 
the  pupils.  Piually,  increasing  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  concerned  with  articulation  and  degluti- 
tion sets  in ;  and,  owing  to  the  augmenting  dif:- 
ficulties  of  respiration,  death  may  arrive  at  any 
moment  by  asphyxia.  This  climax  of  the  disease 
may  be  reached  in  the  course  even  of  three 
or  four  days ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be 
reached  until  as  many  weeks  have  elapsed, 
Whenever  the  disease  has  advanced  so  far  as 
seriously  to  implicate  the  medulla,  recoveries  are 
comparatively  rare. 

In  quite  exceptional  cases  the  disease  may  pur- 
sue a  reverse  order  throughout;  implicating  the 
nerves  of  the  medulla  first,  then  those  of  the 
cervical  region  of  the  cord,  and  so  on.  The  cele- 
brated Cuvier  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  dis- 
ease, progressing  in  this  very  unusual  manner. 

Pbognosis. — Nothing  can  be  added  concern- 
ing prognosis  beyond  what  has  been  above  indi- 
cated in  speaking  of  the  course  and  terminations 
of  the  disease.  It  seems  the  rule  that,  the  more 
rapid  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  earlier 
the  medulla  is  affected,  the  more  is  a  fatal  ter- 
mination to  be  feared.  Still,  even  in  the  most 
acute  cases,  improvement  may  take  place, 

DiAafiosis. — So  far  as  the  established  disease 
is  concerned,  we  have  in  this  affection,  in 
'  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  adults,'  and  in  sub- 
acute forms  of '  chronic  spinal  paralysis '  mala- 
dies that  present  certain  well-marked  points  of 
similarity.  In  each  we  have  to  do  with  simple 
motor  paralysis,  with  no  fever,  no  tenderness  or 
pains  in  the  Spine,  no  pains  in  the  limbs  or  con- 
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txdotions,  and  with  so  incontinence  of  urine  or 
fffices,  or  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  bed-sores. 

'  Acute  ascending  paralysis'  differs  from  both 
these  affections,  however,  in  the  important  fact 
that  rapid  atrophy  does  not  set  in  in  the  paralysed 
muscles,  and  that  the  electricial  reactions  in  no 
vay  differ  from  those  met  vrith  in  healthy  nerres 
md  muscles.  In  the  very  acute  cases,  of  a  few 
days'  duration  only,  these  distinctions  would  be 
\rorthless,  as  sufScient  time  would  not  hare 
elapsed  to  make  it  possible  for  either  of  tjiem 
to  occur.  In  such  rapid  cases,  therefore,  the 
distinctly  ptogremve  character  ot  the  disease  is 
that  which  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  severe  cases  of  'acute  spinal  paralysis,' 
in  which  the  paralysis  sets  in  simultaneously 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  parts  affected;  and 
often  with  a  pretty  distinct  initial  febrile  dis- 
turbance. Then,  again,  there  is  the  fact  that 
this  laitter  disease  has  no  tendetioy  to  involve  the 
medulla,  and  is  only  very  rarely  fatal. 

It  is  in  thediagnosis  of  the  more  slowly  evolved 
forms  of  '  acute  ascending  paralysisj'  from  the 
similarly  progressive  cases  of'  'chronic  spinal 
paralysis,'  that  the  development  of  rtvpid  atrophy 
of  the  muscles,  together  with  the  '  reaction  of 
degeneration'  comes  to  be  distinctive  of  the 
latter-  affection.  Then,  again,  in  'acute  ascend- 
ing par&lysis,'  there  is  a  longer  persistence  of 
reflei  actions,  and  a  far  greater  tendency  to  the 
manifestation  of  symptoms  showing  that  the 
medulla'oblongata  is  involved. 

Teeatment. — The  absence  of  any  known 
pathological  substratum  for  this  disease  makes 
It  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  directions 
for  treatment.  It  would  appear  that  we  have 
to  do  with  a  simple  alteration  of  the  molecular 
condition  of  the  spinal  motor  nerve-centres,  un- 
accompanied by  any  known  inflammation  or  irre- 
gularity of  vascular  supply. 
'  Under  these  circumstances,  the  patient  should 
be  put  upon  a  nutritious  but  easily  assimilable 
dietj  with  a  fair  amount  of  stimulants ;  and, 
further,  we  may  endeavour  to  induce  a  change  in 
the  nutritive  and  functional  activity  of  the  spinal 
cord,  by  having  recourse  to  frictions  of  the  skin 
or  gentle-shampooing  of  the  limbs,  together  with 
brief  daily  applications  of  weak  faradic  currents 
to  many  of  the  affected  muscles. 
■  Krom  drugs,  perhaps  the  best  chance  of  bene- 
ficial results  may  be  looked  for  from  combina- 
tions of  iron  and  arsenic,  or  from  the  cautious 
use  of  small  doses  of  strychnia.  Iodide  of  potas- 
Bium  would  probably  be  useless.  Sulphur  baths 
Bhould  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  more  chronic 


13.  Chronic  Atrophio  Spinal   Paxalysis. 

Swoif. :  Subacute  and  Chronic  Inflammation  of 
the  Grey  Anterior  Horns ;  PoUomyelitis  Anterior 
Stihaeuta  et  Chronica;  Fr.'  Paralysie  ghtirale 
ipinaleanterieure  subaigm;  Ger.  Subamte  Spi- 
wMdhmung  Erwachsener ;  8vbaeute  Spinalpara- 
h/sie. 

Natdhe,  Mnoiaar,  and  Pathoiooy. — This 
llispase  was  described  by  Duchenne  in  1853,  and 
then  again  more  completely  in  1872,  as  a  more 
or  less  rapidly  advancing  motor  -paralysis,  as- 
sociated with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  affected, 
»ad  loss  of  their  faradic  excitability. 
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He  believed  the  disease  to  be  dependent  upon 
a  chronic  degeneration  occurring  in  the  grey 
anterior  horns,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
few  examinations  as  yet  made  of  persons  who 
have  been  the  subjects  of  this  affection.  The 
pathological  changes  in  the  anterior  horns  have 
been  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  anterior 
nerve-roots.  ■  : 

The  causes  of  the  malady  are  at,  present 
almost  wholly  unknown  ;  but  it  occurs  princi- 
pally in  individuals  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  fifty  years.  As  with  other  chronic  spinal 
affections,  so  here,  there  has  often  been  one  or 
other  of  the  following  events  occurring  some 
little  time  before  the  onset  of  the  disease : — 
Exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  some  shock  or  con- 
cussion, venereal  excesses,  or  great  fatigue  in- 
duced by.  other  causes.  But  what  share  the 
pre-existence  of  one  or  other  of  these  conditions 
may  have  had  in  initiating  the  disease  cannot  at 
present  be  defined. 

Symptoms. — In  the  subacute  cases,  paralysis 
may  become  developed  (usually  in  the  lower 
extremities  iirst)  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks ;  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  some 
very  slight  initial  febrile  disturbance,  and  pos- 
sibly some  shooting  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs. 
r  In  the  more  chronic  cases,  the  latter  symptoms 
may  be  absent,  and  the  onset  of  paralysis  is 
very  much  slower.  There  may  be  at  first  mere 
paresis,  felt  most  in  the  ankles  and  knees; 
but  gradually  (often  after  many  months)  this 
deepens  into  distinct  paralysis  of  certain  groups 
of  muscles,  or  of  the  entire  limbs.  The  muscles 
are  flabby  and  progressively  waste ;  at  the  same 
time  they  cease  to  respond  well  or  even  at  all  to 
the  &radic  current,  and  become  more  sensitive  to 
the  voltaici  There  may  also  be  notable  fibrillar 
twitohings  in  the  muscles  undergoing  this 
atrophic  process. 

Sensibility  is  unaffected.  Skin  and  tendon 
reflexes  are  abolished.  The  temperature  of  the 
affected  limbs  is  lowered ;  and  the  feet  especially 
are  apt  to  be  cold  and  cyanotic. 

Soon  the  arms  become  affected  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  here  the  paralysis  may  first  affect 
either  the  extensors  or  the  flexors.  It  may 
remain  more  or  less  limited  to  certain  groups 
of  muscles,  or  may  gradually  extend  so  as  to 
implicate  the  whole  limb.  The  distal  parts  are 
usually,  however,  more  completely  involved  than 
the  proximal.  In  the  arms  the  same  kind  of 
phenomena  occur  as  in  the  lower  extremities, 
and  there  is  a  similar  absence  of  rigidities  or 
contractures. 

There  is  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed- 
sores, and  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  seems  to  be 
unimpaired. 

The  rectum,  the'  bladder,  and  the  sexual 
organs  are  usually  quite  unaffected. 

After  a  time,  the  excessive  reaction  of  the 
wasted  muscles  to  the  galvanic  current  decidedly 
diminishes;  though  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
affection  tlie  electrical  'reaction  of  degenera- 
tion '  exists  with  all  its  characteristic  details. 

Peognosis,  CornsE,  and  Terminations. — In 
the  subacute  cases,  after  a  month  or  two, 
improvement  may  gradually  begin  to  manifest 
itself;  and  in  exceptional  instances  this  may  go 
on  slowly,  but  steadily,  to  complete  recovery.  In 
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other  of  these  cases,  however,  certain  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles  do  not  undergo  the  same 
improvement  as  the  others ;  they  may  continue 
paralysed,  and  become  more  and  more  atrophied. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases,  recovery  is  scarcely 
to  be  looked  for ;  though  after  the  symptoms 
have  developed  to  a  certain  estent,  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that  no  farther  advance  is  made. 
Such  patients  may  remain  in  much  the  same 
condition  for  years. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  malady  proves 
more  continuously  progressive,  so  that  after 
implicating  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
severely,  the  morbid  process  may  extend  to  the 
upper  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  so  as  greatly 
to  interfere  with  respiration;  or  it  may  even 
extend  to  the  medulla,  so  as  to  involve  the 
tongue  and  pharyngeal  muscles,  and  more  or 
less  interfere  with  the  functions  of  articulation 
and  deglutition.  In  such  cases  death  is  liable 
to  occur  through  asphyxia  or  slowly  progressing 
exhaustion. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease, 
more  or  less  complete  recovery  occurs,  though 
it  may  be  only  after  two  to  four  years. 

DuoNOSis. — This  malady  bears  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  '  acute  spinal  paralysis  '  of  adults 
than  to  any  other  affection.  The  two  diseases 
are  naturally  distinct  in  their  modes  of  initiation, 
but  as  established  diseases  (that  is,  in  their  later 
phases)  they  would  be  very  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate from  one  another  in  the  absence  of  definite 
information  sis  to  modes  of  onset— and  such  in- 
formation is  often  not  to  be  obtained.  It  is  the 
abrupt  commencement  of  the  paralysis  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  body  that  is  met  with  in,  and 
which  is  so  distinctive  of,  'acute  spinal  para- 
lysis'; whilst  in  the  subacute  forms,  and  more 
especially  in  'chronic  atrophic  spinal  paralysis,' 
we  have  to  do  with  a  distinctly  progressive 
spread  of  the  disease  from  part  to  part. 

In  regard  to  the  discrimination  of  these  sub- 
acute and  chronic  forms  of  spinal  paralysis  from 
some  other  varieties  of  spinal  cord  disease,  the 
reader  may  refer  to  what  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  the  diagnosis  of '  acute 
spinal  paralysis '  is  to  be  made  {see  (11),  Acute 
Spinal  Foralysla  of  Adults). 

In  '  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis '  the  upper 
extremities  may  be  paralysed,  wasted,  and  flaccid 
as  they  are  in  'chronic  spinal  paralysis';  but 
then  in  the  former  disease  there  would  be  the 
characteristically  different  combination  of  para- 
lysis without  wasting,  but  with  more  or  less 
rigidity  in  the  lower  extremities. 

For  the  distinguishing  characters  of  'acute 
ascending  paralysis'  see  the  account  of  that 
affection,  in  the  preceding  article. 

Treatment.  —  Possibly  counter-irritation  to 
the  spine  in  the  early  stages  may  do  good,  and 
should  certainly  be  tried.  Local  bleeding  would 
probably  be  useless.  A  nutritious  and  easily 
digestible  diet,  tonics,  and  rest  are  essential  in 
the  early  stages,  together  with  a  thoiough  super- 
vision of  the  general  health.  Later  on,  electrical 
treatment  by  the  voltaic  current  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  and  must  be  perseveringly  continued 
for  long  periods,  until  the  muscles  again  begin  to 
respond  to  the  faradic  current.  The  electrical 
treatment  is  what  is  principally  to  be  relied  upon, 


and  except  in  the  subacute  cases  it  may  be  com- 
menced almost  from  the  first,  should  the  patient 
happen  to  come  under  observation  during  the 
early  stage  of  the  malady.  Sulphur  or  brine- 
baths  seem  at  times  to  do  much  good. 

14.  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy.  See 
Pboqbessivb  Mvscvulb.  Atbofhy, 

15.  Pseudo-hypertroplilo   Paralysis.     See 

PsEDDO-HTPEBTfiOPHIC  MuSCtTLAB  PiBAtYSIS. 

16.  Iiocomotor  Ataxy.  See  Locomotob 
Ataxt.  , 

17.  Spasmodic  Spinal  Paralysis. — SraoN.: 
Paralysis  spinalis  spastica ;  Primary  Sclerosis  of 
the  Lateral  Columns;  Idiopathic  or  Primary 
Lateral  Sclerosis ;  Pr.  Tahes  dorsal  epasmodique 
(Charcot) ;  Ger.  Spastische  Spinalparalyaie  ;  Pri- 
rmre  Skleroseder  SeitenstrangedesRuckenmarks; 
Primdre  LaterahJclerose  des  Euckenmarks. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recently-recognised  of 
the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  was  described 
first  by  Erb  in  1875,  and  within  a  few  months 
of  the  same  time  in  a  thorough  and  indepen- 
dent manner  by  Charcot.  Although  these  ob- 
servers indicated  with  precision  the  probable 
pathology  of  the  disease,  they  were  not  able  to 
verify  their  anticipations  by  the  examination  of 
any  patient  who  had  died  from  (or  whilst  suffer- 
ing from)  this  complaint.  This  last  step  has 
been  recently  accomplished  in  this  country  by 
Dr.  Dreschfeld. 

But  even  before  the  disease  was  distinctly  de- 
scribed, its  probable  existence  and  principal  fea- 
tures were  in  part  anticipated  by  Turck  and  by 
Charcot — both  of  them  being  guided  more  espe- 
cially by  the  clinical  effects  produced  by  'secon- 
dary degenerations '  in  the  lateral  columns,  as 
occurring  in  association  with  hemiplegia. 

.aSxioLOOY  AND  Patholoqt. — The  disease  is 
distinctly  more  common  in  males  than  in  females ; 
it  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  adults  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  Erb  and  others 
have  also  described  spasmodic  forms  of  paralysis 
occurring  in  children,  which  may  possibly  be 
instances  of,  this  disease.  The  writer  has  met 
with  it  once  in  a  child  of  about  ten  years  of  age, 
but  then  the  lateral  sclerosis  seemed  only  to 
form  a  prominent  part  of  what  was  really  a 
'  multiple  sclerosis '  of  cerebro-spinal  type. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  appears  indepen- 
dently of  any  appreciable  predisposing  or  excit- 
ing causes ;  but,  in  other  instances,  falls  or 
other  traumatic  influences  seem  to  be  distinctly 
connected  with  its  origin.  On  rare  occasions 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold  has  seemed  to  have 
had  some  influence  over  the.  genesis  of  this,  as 
well  as  over  so  many  other  forms  of  spinal  dis- 
ease. 

Anatomical  Chabactees. —  In  the  only  un- 
doubted case  which  has  yet  been  investigated  post 
mortem,  namely,  in  that  of  Dr.  Morgan,  where 
the  spinal  cord  was  examined  by  Dr.  Dreschfeld 
{British  Medwal  Journal,  January  29,  1881, 
p.  162),  the  following  pathological  conditions 
were  observed : — '  The  cord,  when  examined  in 
the  fresh  state,  showed  to  the  naked  eye  no 
abnormality,  except  softening  in  the  lowest  dor- 
sal region.    After  hardening  in  bichromate  of 
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nmmonia,  seetions  of  the  cord  showed  already  to 
the  naked  eye  one  light-coloured  patch  in  each 
lateral  column ' — and  this  throughout  the  cervi- 
cal, the  dorsal,  and  the  lumbar  regions  of  the 
cord.  This  band  of  morbid  tissue,  presenting  all 
the  typical  characters  of  a  sclerosis,  occupied 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lateral  columns,  but 
without  implicating  the  grey  matter  or  extend- 
ing quite  to  the  surface  of  the  cord.  The  anterior 
and  the  posterior  columns  were  perfectly  healthy. 
The  microscopical  characters  of  primary  sclerosis 
in  the  spinal  cord  are  briefly  described  in  the 
article  on  '  multiple  sclerosis.'  See  (19)  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  occurrence  of  the  slight  softening  in  this 
case  yma  an  accidental  complication,  otherwise 
the  lesions  actually  found  agreed  very  perfectly 
with  Charcot's  scientific  predictions  as  to  the 
probable  pathological  changes  peculiar  to  this 
affection  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  often  sets  in  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  the  symptoms  continue  to 
develop  themselves  in  a  very  slow  and  gradual 
manner. 

Patients  begin  to  complain  first  of  mere  weak- 
ness of  the  lower  extremities,  and  this  continues 
to  increase  till  a  well-marked  condition  of  paresis 
exists.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  up- 
stairs, and  the  feet  begin  to  drag  even  when  the 
patient  walks  on  level  ground.  This  paresis  may 
soon  be  associated  with  more  or  less  of  muscular 
twitchings,  often  more  Uiarked  in  the  morning, 
but  sometimes  more  especially  at  night,  and  of  a 
painful  character.  Soon  an  actual  stiffness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  legs  begins  to  manifest  itself, 
which  becomes  apparent  principally  when  pas- 
sive movements  are  attempted,  or  even  when 
the  patient  seeks  himself  to  move  the  limbs.  At 
last  some  amount  of  rigidity  of  muscles  may  be 
more  or  less  continuously  present,  so  as  greatly 
to  interfere  with  locomotion,  or  in  some  cases 
even  to  prevent  it  altogether. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  ankle-clonus 
can  be  elicited  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the 
knee-jerk  is  found  to  be  distinctly  exaggerated 
on  both  sides.  When  one  of  these  patients  is  in 
the  sitting  posture,  commencing  pressure  on  the 
toes  of  one  foot,  as  in  the  act  of  rising,  will  at 
once  initiate  the  characteristic  tremors  of  ankle- 
clonus.  All  such  signs,  however,  will  probably 
diminish  as  the  rigidity  becomes  more  marked. 

Whilst  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  he  often 
exhibits  a  typical  '  spastic  gait.'  The  legs  are 
generally  kept  close  together,  owing  to  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  adductors  of  the  thighs ; 
the  toes  trail  or  are  dragged  along  the  ground  ; 
and  then,  when  theheelis  beginning  to  be  brought 
down,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  calf  muscles 
may  take  place,  tending  to  raise  the  patient  upon 
his  toes  and  almost  throw  him  forward.  In  this 
™y  a  mixed  and  very  irregular  kind  of  walking 
is  necessitated,  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
mere  powerlessness,  and  partly  by  the  occurrence 
of  strong  muscular  spasnis.  In  some  instances, 
either  owing  to  variations  in  the  amount  of  the 
spasms,  or  it  may  be  to  the  great  weight  of  the 
patient,  this  spastic  walk  is  not  well-marked.  In 
all  oases,  however,  it  is  quite  different  from  the 
ataxic  gait;  and  when  standing  with  feot  close 
together,  no  increase  of  unsteadiness  or  feeling 


of  vertigo  is  occasioned  when  the  patient  cIospn 
his  eyes. 

Sensibility  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected;  still,  in 
some  instances  it  is  apt  to  be  slightly  impaired. 
In  one  case,  at  present  under  the  writers  care, 
ability  to  recognise  differences  of  temperature 
was  for  a  time  greatly  lessened  ;  and  although 
tactile  sensibility  is  scarcely  at  all  interfered 
with,  the  patient  has  frequently  complained  of  a 
diminished  power  in  appreciating  the  exact  posi- 
tions of  his  legs.  Skin-reflexes'  are  often  nor- 
mal, but  occasionally  they  may  be  slightly  in- 
creased. 

The  muscles  do  not  atrophy,  and  their  elec- 
trical reactions  continue  to  be  almost  normal ; 
whilst,  according  to  Erb,  that  of  the  nerves  is 
slightly  but  distinctly  lowered  to  both  currents. 
Sexual  desires  are  not  affected,  but  sexual  dis- 
ability may  be  occasioned  to  a  variable  extent — 
partly  owing  to  weakness  or  actual  paralyds, 
and  partly  to  mere  spasms  of  muscles.  Micturi- 
tion is  often  scarcely  at  all  interfered  with ;  there 
is  nothing  like  incontinence  of  urine  or  of  faeces, 
though  there  may  be  an  obstinate  amount  of 
constipation. 

No  vaso-motor  or  trophic  disturbances  in  the 
limbs  are  usually  present. 

As  the  disease  progresses  (it  may  be  very 
slowly,  and  in  the  course  of  years)  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  become  affected,  so  that  weakness 
and  spasms  (often  of  a  very  painful  character) 
occur  in  the  abdominal  and  back  muscles.  After 
a  time  the  arms  also  may  become  implicated,  and 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  legs,  excepting  that 
when  permanent  contractions  of  the  miisclescomo 
on,  they  mostly  fix  the  arm  to  the  side,  whilst 
the  forearm  is  pronated  and  half-flexed,  and  the 
fingers  and  wrist  are  strongly  flexed. 

In  rare  cases  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  side 
of  the  body,  beginning,  for  instance,  first  in  one 
leg,  and  then  extending  to  the  arm  on  the  same 
side,  so  as  to  present  a  kind  of  hemiplegic  dis- 
tribution. Just  as  rarely,  too,  the  disease  may 
first  affect  the  two  upper  extremities,  and  then 
extend  down  the  trunk,  so  aa  ultimately  to  in- 
volve the  lower  extremities. 

During  the  development  of  the  disease  shiver- 
ing fits,  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  as  well 
as  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  may  occur 
from  time  to  time,  lasting  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  and  though  quite  unaccompanied  by  any 
changes  of  temperature,  they  may,  nevertheless, 
be  provoked  by  cold.  Sometimes,  however,  such 
attacks  occur  spontaneously ;  or  they  may  spresid 
from  some  accidentally  initiated  ankle-clonus,  or 
other  well-marked  spasm. 

Persons  suffering  from  this  disease  often  re- 
main in  an  almost  stationary  condition  for  a 
series  of  years,  at  any  particular  stage  of  the 
disease  that  may  happen  to  have  been  attained. 
Ultimately,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  parts  affected,  with  perma- 
nent contractures — the  'legs  at  this  stage  being 
often  immovably  fixed  in  a  condition  of  rigid 
extension.  As  a  rule,  pains  are  not  complained 
of  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  though  some 
patients  suffer  much  from  painful  cramplike  con- 
tractions, occurring  either  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, or  else  in  some  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
CoMPLiOATioirs. — So  long  as  tha  morbid  process 
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Temains  limited  to  the  lateral  columns,  no  other 
symptoms  present  themselves.  Should  it,  hoTr 
ever,  invade  the  grey  matter  in  particular  regions 
of  the  cord,  then  characteristic  complications  are 
apt  to  arise,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  the 
gravity  of  the  disease  becomes  very  distinctly 
increased.  The  -vray  ford  fatal  termination  may 
then  be  pared  through  the  gradual  increase,  for 
instance,  of  bladder-troubles;  or  through  the  oc- 
currence of  severe  bed-sores,  and  collateral  events 
to  which  they  may  give  rise. 

Another  possible  extension  of  the  sclerosis  is 
to  the  posterior  columns,  so  that  tre  may  get  a 
variable  mixture  of  the  symptoms  pertaining  to 
'  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,'  suid  to  '  locomotor 
ataxy.'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  such  a  complicated  clinical  grouping  some- 
times develops  in  the  reverse  order. 

Usually  in  patients  suffering  from  this  disease, 
there  is  no  association  with  cerebral  symptoms, 
nor  is  there  any  tendency  to  the  springing  up  of 
cerebral  complications.  Still,  in  one  case  under 
the  writer's  care  a  subacute  maniacal  condition 
became  developed ;  ;whilst  in  another  case  dia- 
betes to  a  slight  bat  tractable  extent  has  mani- 
fested itself.  In  both  instances,  however,  there 
happens  to  have  been  a  marked  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  the  occurrence  of  insanity  and  of 
diabetes  respectively. 

Peognosis. — As  hinted  above  under  the  head 
of  complications,  so  long  as  the  disease-process 
remains  limited  to  the  lateral  columns,  as  it 
does  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  '  spasmodic 
spinal  paralysis '  carries  with  it  no  danger  to 
Itle.  Such  patients  may  survive  for  an  indefinite 
time,  even  though  for  years  after  permanent 
contractures  have  become  established  they  may 
have  been  absolutely  confined  to  bed.  Still  Erb 
speaks  of  two  cures,  and  of  decided  improvement 
in  some  other  cases,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that 
this  affection  may  prove  a  little  more  amenable 
to  treatment  than  some  of  its  congeners. 

Diagnosis. — The  grouping  of  symptoms  met 
with  in  this  disease  is  so  characteristic,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it. 
In  no  other  affection  of  ,  the  spinal  cord  have 
we  the  combination  of  a  gradually  progressive 
paralysis  beginning  in  the  lower  extremities, 
associated  with  muscular  twitchings  and  rigid- 
ities ;  greatly  exalted  tendon-reflexes ;  no  im- 
pairment of  sensibility  and  no  pains ;  no  wasting 
of  muscles  or  other  trophic  changes ;  and  no 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum. 

The  real  difficulty  arises  in  the  recognition  of 
the  complex  forms  of  the  disease,  or  of  com- 
binations of  this  disease  with  others,  then  coming 
under  observation  for  the  iirst  time.  This,  for 
instance,  is  the  case  where  we  have  to  do  with 
a  combination  of  posterior  and  lateral  sclerosis, 
in  which,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  of  the 
existing  condition,  the  observer  must  be  able  to 
recognise  the  respective  effects  or  modifications 
that  may  result  from  the  combination  of  the 
iwo  diseases.  Another  difficulty  of  the  same 
kind  arises  when  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  complicated  by  extension  of  the  sclerosis 
to  the  grey  anterior  horns,  the  characters  of 
which  win  be  next  described  under  the  head  of 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 


Again,  when  'multiple  sclerosis'  affects  in 
the  main  the  lateral  columns,  the  real  diagnosis 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  recognition  of 
symptoms  which!  could  not  be  produced  by  a 
mere  affection  of  the  lateral  columns.  Thus  the 
writer  has  at  present  under  his  care  a  little  girl, 
ten  years  of  age,  first  brought  to  him  on  account 
of  head-symptoms,  which  suggested  the  possibi- 
lity of  intracranial  tumour,  but  in  whom,  after  a 
few  months,  signs  of  lateral  sclerosis  have  be- 
come developed  in  a  very  typical  manner.  She 
now  presents  the  most  characteristic  spastic  gait, 
being  frequently  raised  quite  upon  the  points 
of  her  toes  as  she  walks.  There  is  also  great 
exaggeration  of  the  tendon-refi.exes,  and  no  im- 
pairment of  sensibility.  -  Jhe  case  seems  dearly 
one  of '  multiple '  or  '  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis.' 

TEEATMENT.-^In  the.treatment  of  '  spasmodic 
spinal  paralysis,'  as  in  that  of  locomotor  ataxy, 
we  must  use  such  means  as  are  most  likely  to  be 
of  avail  in  checking  the.  causal  process  of 
sclerosis  in  the  columns  of  the  cord.  The 
general  health  of  the  patient,  and  the, regula- 
tion of  his  mode  of  life,  must  receive  our  most 
careful  attention.  Sound,  sleep  must  also  be 
ensured,  as  far  as  possible. 

Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  praised  by  some ; 
but  the  writer  believes  that,  on,  the  whole,  more 
good  is  to  be  obtained  from  i  iodide  of  potassium 
in  eight-  or  ten-grain  doses,  either  with  or  with- 
out liquor  arsenicalis.  Small  doses  of  cod-liver 
oil  also  seem  to  do  good.  There  is  no  particular 
indication  for  electrical  treatment  in  this  disease : 
but  stimulation  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  parts, 
by  frequent  frictions  and  shampooings,  may  be 
of  service,  and  so  also  may  sulphur  baths. 
There  are  mgstly  no  pains  to  be  allayed;  but 
occasionally  painful  cramp-like  contractions  of 
the  muscles  cause  much  distress  to  patients 
suffering  from  this  disease.  These  pains  are 
difficult  to  relieve,  though  good  may  be  done, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  extract  of  calabar  bean  in 
increasing  doses.  For  the  rest,  any  accidental 
accompaniments  of  the  malady  must  be  treated 
upon  the  general  principles  applicable  to  the 
management  of  other  spinal  affections.  '  Kerve- 
stretching'  might  be  beneficial,  as  in  certain 
cases  of  locomotor  ataxy,  though  there  is  room 
for  doubt  on  this  point. 

18.  Amyotrophic  Ijateral  Sclerosis. — Sv- 
NON. :  Fr.  Sclerose  lalerale  amyotrophique. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  rare 
affection,  which  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  variety  of  the  ordinary  lateral  sclerosis ; 
still  it  is  a  variety  which  pursues  a  very  distinc- 
tive course,  and  constitutes  a  disease  much  more 
formidable  than  its  prototype,  since  it  seems 
almost  invariably  to  lead  to  a  fatal  termination 
in  two  or  three  years. 

Pathoiogt,  and  Anatomical  Chakactehs. — 
The  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  lateral  sclerosis 
lies  principally  in  the  &ct  that  it  commences  in 
the  cervical  region,  and  soon  spreads  to  the 
contiguous  anterior  horns  of  grey  matter; 
thence,  after  more  or  less  of  an  interval,  it 
extends  in  two  directions  : — (o)  downwards,  so 
as  to  involve  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  lateral  co- 
lumns, and  also  the  contiguous  anterior  cornua 
of  grey  matter ;  and  (i)  upwards,  so  as  to  im- 
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plicate  the  upper  cervical  region  of  the  cord  and 
the  medulla  oblongata  in  a  similav  fashion. 

Thus  it  ■will  be  seen  that  there  are  three 
peculiarities  about  this  form  of  lateral  scle- 
rosis ;  (1)  that  it  begins  in  the  cervical  region  of 
the  cord,  and  subsequently  affects  the  lumbar 
portion ;  (2)  that  it  does  not  remain  limited 
to  the  lateral  columns,  but  soon  spreads  to  the 
contiguous  anterior  cornua,  where  it  leads  to 
destruction  Of  the  great  motor  ganglion-cells; 
and  (3)  that  it  almost  invariably  extends  up- 
wards also,  60  as  to  involve  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  thus  to  gradually  bring  about  the 
death  of  the  pktient. 

Symptoms,  Cohbse,  and  Tekminations. — Eei  og 
marlced  by  the  anatomical  characters  above  de- 
scribed, it  -will  be  easily  understood  that  patients 
sufEering  from  this  disease  present  an  admixture 
of  such  signs  and  symptoms  as  may  be  met  with 
separately  in  'lateral  sclerosis,'  in  'progressive 
muscular  atrophy,'  and  in  'bulbar  paralysis.' 
We  have,  in  fact,  the  following  typical  grouping 
and  sequence  of  symptoms : — 

1.  Paresis,  gradually  increasing  to  actual  pa- 
ralysis of  the  upper  extremities,  and  soon  asso- 
ciated with  distinct  muscular  atrophy,  fibrillar 
twitehings,  &c.  Any  movements  that  can  be 
executed  are  weak,  and  associated  with  tremors. 
More  or  less  marked  rigidity  of  muscles,  and 
finally  actual  contractures  occur,  in  which  the 
arms  are  fixed  close  to  the  sides  of  the  body ;  the 
forearms  are  semi-flexed  and  pronated,  whilst 
the  hands  and  fingers  are  strongly  flexed. 

2.  After  an  interval  of  some  months,  a  similar 
group  of  symptoms  becomes  developed  in  the 
lower  extremities.  Again,  we  have  paresis 
gradually  increasing,  with  muscular  tensions, 
exaggerated  tendon-reflexes,  and  an  increasing 
amount  of  rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs,  which 
are  usually  fixed  in  the  extended  position.  At 
a  later  period  in  the  lower  extremities,  as  com- 
pared with  the  arms,  a  process  of  muscular 
atrophy  sets  in,  with  development  of  the  '  reac- 
tion of  degeneration,'  and  fibrillar  twitehings  in 
the  aifected  muscles. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  there  is  little 
or  no  interference  with  sensibility.  There  is 
usually  no  implication  of  the  sphincters,  and  no 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores. 

3.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  there  is 
evidence  of  extension  of  the  morbid  process 
upwards  to  the  upper  cervical  region  and  the 
medulla.  Signs  of  bulbar  paralysis  present 
themselves  in  the  usual  way,  by  paralysis  with 
atrophy  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  by  progressive 
weakening  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  pharynx, 
and  larynx.  The  phrenic  nerve  has  also  gene- 
rally become  involved,  and  when  weakness  of  the 
diaphragm  is  added  to  weakness  or  actual  para- 
lysis of  the  other  muscles  of  respiration,  this  all- 
imjjortant  function  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
pltired,  and  thus  a  fatal  termination  may  at  any 
time  be  easily  brought  about.  Increasing  dif- 
culty  of  articulation  and  deglutition  may  have 
existed  for  some  months  before  death. 

PsooNosis. — As  already  indicated,  the  prog- 
nosis is  bad ;  the  disease  usually  advances  to  a 
fatal  termination  in  from  one  to  three  years. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stages,  when  amyo- 
^phio  latenl  sclerosis  affects  the  arms  only,  it 
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is  characterised  by  its  gradual,  painless  onset, 
the  absence  of  impairment  of  sensibility,  the 
fact  that  weakness  sets  in  first,  and  that  twiteh- 
ings and  tensions  of  muscles  soon  declare  them- 
selves, either  before  or  after  themuscular  atrophy 
becomes  very  obvious.  This  combination  is 
already  sufficiently  distinctive,  in  the  absence  of 
pain  in  the  back,i  tenderness  over  the  spine,  or 
any  other  evidence  of  vertebral  disease. 

When  the  disease  advances  to  its  second  and 
third  stages,  the  picture  becomes  gradually  more 
and  more  distinctive,  and  easily  to  be  separated 
from  all. other  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  : 
especially  if  we  are  duly  impressed  by  the  nega- 
tive symptoms,  namely,  the  absence  of  sensory 
impairment,  of  bladder-troubles,  and  of  bed- 
sores. 

Tbeatment.— Little  success  has  hitherto  at- 
tended the  treatment  of  this  disease.  The  indi- 
cations are  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  process  of 
sclerosis,  partly  by  the  most  assiduous  attention 
to  the  general  health,  and  partly  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  arsenic  or  small  doses  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  In  the  early  stages  fara- 
disation should  be  had  recourse  to ;  sulphur  or 
mineral  baths  may  be  tried;  and,  if  possible, 
residence  in  some  high  and  bracing  health-re- 
sort, or  at  all  events  in  a  climate  where  much 
time  may  be  spent  in  the  open  air.  In  later 
stages  little  can  be  done,  except  by  general 
treatment. 

19.  Multiple  Sclerosis  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 
Synon.  :  Disseminated  Sclerosis ;  Insular  Scle- 
rosis; Multilocnlar  Sclerosis;  Pr.  Sclerose  en 
plaques  disseminees ;  Ger.  Multiple  Silerose  des 
Buclcenmarke.  • 

Natukb  and  JEtiolgqt. — Nothing  approach- 
ing to  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  characters 
and  importance  of  this  disease  was  made  anterior 
to  the  year  1866.  Then,  and  in  the  two  or  three 
subsequent  years,  the  malady  may  be  said  to  have 
been  identified  and  characterised  by  Vulpian  and 
Charcot,  but  more  especially  by  the  latter  and 
his  pupils. 

It  is  a  disease  produced  by  the  development  of 
patches  of  sclerosis  (overgrowths  of  neuroglia) 
of  varying  size  and  shape,  throughout  the  spinal 
cord,  and  also  in  different  parts  of  the  brain. 
Clinically  the  disease  is  met  with  under  the 
most  diverse  forms,  according  to  the  different 
sites  and  sizes  of  the  patches  of  sclerosis  occur- 
ring in  different  cases.  These  different  forms  of 
the -disease  are  divisible  into  three  partially  dis- 
tinct types,  according  as  the  morbid  changes 
and  symptoms  occur  in  and  are  referable  (1)  to 
the  spinal  cord  alone  (spmal  type) ;  (2)  to  the 
cerebrum  alone  (cerehal  type);  or  (3)  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  (cerebrospinal  type).  As 
the  dominant  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  often 
those  of  the  spinal  type,  even  where  there  is  also 
an  extension  of  the  morbid  process  to  the  cere- 
brum, it  will  be  most  convenient  to  speak  hero 
in  the  main  of  the  '  cerebro-spinal '  type.  It  is, 
moreover,  both  more  frequent  and  a  more  cha- 
racteristic malady  than  either  of  the  simpler 
forms. 

In  regard  to  the  aetiology  of  the  disease,  little 
can  be.  said.    It  may  occur  with  or  without  the 
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predisposing  influence  of  a  neurotic  tendency.  It 
'a  at  least  as  common  in  females  as  it  is  in 
males ;  and  though  rarely  occurring  in  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  it  is  perhaps  most  com- 
mon between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years. 
Beyond  the  age  of  forty  it  again  becomes  exces- 
sively rare. 

Amongst  the  exciting  causes,  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold  would  seem  to  take  the  first  rank. 
After  this  come  traumatic  influences  of  various 
kinds,  mental  shocks  or  troubles,  great  fatigues 
from  mental  or  bodily  labour,  and  finally  the 
state  of  convalescence  from  several  acute  dis- 
eases, such  as  typhus,  cholera,  variola,  or  other 
specific  fevers.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  to  occur 
sometimes  as  a  sequence  to  severe  and  long- 
continued  hysteria;  but  in  some  of  such  cases 
at  least  it  would  seem  to  be  far  more  probable 
that  the  early  and  obscure  symptoms  connected 
with  this  affection  were  those  which  were  re- 
garded as  hysterical.  'Hysteria' may  be  produced 
or  simulated  in  many  ways,  but  as  itself  a  pro- 
ducer of  organic  changes  its  role  is  assuredly 
open  to  grave  doubts. 

Anatomical  Chaeaotees. — The  patches  of 
sclerosis  which  constitute  the  anatomical  basis 
of  this  disease,  do  not  diflfer  in  their  essential 
nature  or  in  their  appearance  (macroscopic  or 
microscopic)  from  the  similar  overgrowths  of  the 
neuroglia  that  occur  in  locomotor  ataxy  and  in 
primary  lateral  sclerosis. 

On  the  cut  surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  medulla, 
or  other  portion  of  brain,  the  foci  of  sclerosis 
mostly  reveal  themselves  as  greyish,  greyish- 
red,  or  semi-gelatinous  yellowish  patches,  differ- 
ing principally  by  reason  of  slight  contrasts  in 
colour,  from  the  dead  white  of  the  more  healthy 
columns  of  the  cord,  and  from  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  the  grey  matter.  The  tissue  of  the 
patches  may  either  be  level  with,  project  slightly 
above,  or  sink  slightly  beneath,  the  general  cut 
surface  of  the  cord.  The  same  differences  also 
exist  in  regard  to  those  patches  which  involve 
the  external  surface  of  the  cord — they  may  at 
times,  when  the  new  growth  is  excessive,  rise 
slightly  above  the  surface ;  whilst  later  on,  when 
shrinking  has  occurred  in  the  cirrhotic  patch, 
some  amount  of  superficial  depression  may  be 
met  with. 

The  patches  vary  much  in  size ;  in  the  spinal 
cord  they  range  from  a  mere  pin's  head  to  that 
of  a  large  pea,  or  of  a  bean ;  whilst  in  the  cere- 
brum or  in  the  cerebellum  they  may  attain  still 
larger  dimensions.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  patches 
occur  in  all  parts  of  its  longitudinal  extent,  and 
they  may  occupy  very  variable  portions  of  the 
transverse  area  of  the  cord.  Some  involve 
principally  the  lateral,  others  the  anterior  or 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  ;  or  portions 
of  the  grey  matter,  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  or  more  of  these  columns,  may  be 
implicated  for  a  variable  extent,  transversely 
and  longitudinally.  Patches  of  different  sizes, 
and  varying  in  their  transverse  extent,  occupy 
different  levels  of  the  cord,  and  may  thus  occur 
in  an  irregular  series  throughout  the  organ. 

These  spinal  foci  of  sclerosis,  again,  may  be 
associated  with  patches  of  the  same  kind"disr 
tnbutei  through  the  medulla,  pons,  and  cerebral 
peduncles,   in  part    superficially  and    in   part 


within  their  substanco.  Similar  patches  may  be 
found  in  variable  number,  and  quite  irregularly 
distributed,  through  other  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum, as  well  as  through  the  cerebellum. 

In  regard  to  the  miarosoopicdL  characters  of 
these  foci  of  sclerosis,  certain  differences  are 
met  with  in  different  cases,  principally  depen- 
dent upon  the  age,  or  stage  of  formation,  of  the 
patches.  Without  going  into  minute  details,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  in  all  cases  a  hyper- 
plasic  overgrowth  of  the  neuroglia  which  natu- 
rally exists  around  and  between  the  nerve-ele- 
ments. The  nature  of  this  change  becomes  quite 
distinct  when  properly  prepared  sections  of  the 
cord  have  been  tinted.  'The  new  tissue  takes 
the  staining  fluid  freely,  and  when  the  circum- 
ference of  a  patch  (especially  some  small  one) 
is  examined,  it  becomes  obvious  that  numerous 
thickened  processes  of  neuroglia  connect  it  with 
the  healthy  tissue  around.  It  is  by  the  hyper- 
trophy and  gradual  fusion  of  these  circmmfer- 
ential  prolongations  that  the  morbid  growth  pro- 
gressively encroaches  upon  the  previously  healthy 
portions  of  the  cord.  As  this  mere  interme- 
diate tissue  grows,  it  presses  upon  and  con- 
stricts the  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  so  as 
to  cause  atrophy  of  the  latter  and  a  partial 
atrophy  of  the  former.  For  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  nerve-fibres  do  not  wholly  dis- 
appear ;  in  these  patches  of  primary  sclerosis  (as 
in  the  case  of  'secondary  degenerations')  it  is 
the  white  substance  of  Schwann  which  disappears, 
whilst  the  axis-cylinders,  or  a  considerable  nnm 
ber  of  them,  persist.  In  the  new  tissue  itself  we 
find  the  usual  granular  or  very  finely  fibrillar 
matrix,  containing  minute  spherical  or  ovoidal 
plastides,  also  branched  cells,  and  occasionally  a 
few  granulation-corpuscles.  The  latter  are  met 
with  especially  during  the  earlier  stages  of  a 
patch  of  sclerosis  ;  just  as  corpora  amylacea  or 
colloid  bodies  may  be  found  in  older  patches. 
The  walls  of  the  capillaries  as  well  as  of  arteries 
and  veins  are  generally  greatly  thickened,  and 
the  vessels  in  a  patch  of  this  kind  may  be  both 
numerous  and  large;  in  other  cases,  however, 
the  number  of  vessels  existing  in  the  patch 
is  by  no  means  so  conspicuous.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  adventitia  or  outer  coat  of  the 
vessels  in  these  patches  is  specially  apt  to  become 
thickened,  and  that  this  sort  of  over-growth 
may  extend  inwards,  so  as  to  cause  fibroid  dege- 
neration of  the  middle  coat  and  even  of  the 
intima.  It  is  probable  that  proliferation  also 
takes  place  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  intima 
(an  endarteritis),  and  that  occasionally,  owing  to 
this  cause,  a  thrombosis  may  be  brought  about. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  writer  has  on  several 
occasions  found  the  larger  vessels  of  a  patch 
of  spinal  sclerosis  blocked  by  an  old  and  firm 
thrombus. 

Pathogenesis. — With  reference  to  the  starting 
point  of  a  patch  of  sclerosis  something  may  be 
attributable  to  general  causes  or  tendencies,  such 
as  exist  in  scrofulosis,  in  syphilis,  or  in  other 
cachectic  states  of  the  system.  Still,  a  general 
tendency  of  this  kind  to  hyperplasia  can  only  be 
adduced  as  a  very  partial  explanation,  since  not 
nnfrequently  disseminated  sclerosis  maybe  met 
with  in  the  absence  of  any  cachexia ;  and,  more- 
0V5r  patches  of  sclerosis  may  occur  in  the  nervous 
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system  only,  or  to  no  notable  extent  in  other 
organs  of  the  body.  This,  therefore,  would  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  something,  or  of  some  pro- 
cess, of  an  abnormal  kind  taking  place  in  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  again  not  uniformly 
through  them,  but  in  foci  situated  here  and  there. 
It  is  no  explanation,  as  some  seem  content  to  sup- 
pose, merely  to  say  that  the  abnormal  processes 
ore '  chronic  inflammations ' ;  since  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  advisable  to  speak  of  the  changes  by 
this  name,  we  should  still  have  to  ask  what  is  the 
cause  of  such  local  departures  from  healthy  nu- 
trition. Does  the  process  begin  in  the  connective- 
tissue  elements  themselves?  or  is  there  some 
primary  change  in  the  small  vessels  (possibly  of 
the  nature  of  endarteritis)  leading  to  obstructions 
and  a  sequential  overgrowth  of  the  neuroglia? 
It  would  seem  pretty  certain,  at  all  events,  that 
the  change  in  the  nerve-elements  proper  follows 
the  overgrowth  of  the  neuroglia — as  certain,  in- 
deed, as  that  throughout  a  band  of  '  secondary 
degeneration'  the  order  of  these  changes  is  exactly 
reversed.  There  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy 
of  the  nerve-fibres  are  the  first  events,  and  these 
are  followed  by  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia.  See 
Introduction,  §  6,  (13). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  patches  of  primary  sclerosis,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  them- 
selves rarely  lead  to  bands  of  descending  'secon- 
dary degeneration'  in  the  anterior  or  lateral 
columns,  or  of  ascending  degeneration  in  the 
Dosterior  columns.  The  fact  itself  has  been  long 
ohserved,  and  always  regarded  as  rather  surpris- 
ing. The  writer  believes  it  to  be  explicable 
by  the  fact  previously  mentioned,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  axis-fibres  remain,  so  that  the  nerve-fibres 
below  the  seat  of  lesion  (or  above  in  the  case  of 
the  posterior  columns)  are  not  absolutely  cut  off 
from  the  nerve-cells  which  exercise  a  '  trophic ' 
inSuence  over  them.  Some  nerve-tremors  may 
still  pass  along  the  damaged  fibres  in  the  sclero- 
tic patch,'  and  thus  the  nerves  in  the  parts  be- 
yond do  not  degenerate  as  they  would  do  if  the 
fibres  had  been  absolutely  cut  across.  Some 
fibres  may  be  completely  strangled  and  then  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  such  a  ease  the  continuations  of 
these  nerve-fibres  would  degenerate.  In  the  final 
stages  of  a  sclerotic  patch  this  kind  of  sequence 
is  apt  to  occur ;  so  that  towards  the  end  there 
may  be  the  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  some 
amount  of  secondary  degeneration,  even  though 
the  degenerated  fibres  may  not  constitute  a  very 
compact  band. 

Symptoms. — ^It  can  easily  be  understood,  from 
Tfhat  has  already  been  said,  how  much  the  symp- 
tomatology of  this  disease  is  liable  to  vary  in 
different  cases,  according  to  the  varying  situation, 
extent,  and  order  of  evolution  of  the  morbid 
patches.  That  it  is  possible  to  assign  anything 
hse  a  definite  symptomatology  for  this  affection, 
IS  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  seats  of 
elsetion  in  which  the  patches  of  sclerosis  are 
specially  apt  to  occur.  The  sites  affected  with 
special  frequency  are  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
eotd,  the  medulla,  and  the  pons  ;  and  it  is  with 

™  ''"  support  of  thia,  there  is  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Ita  k  ,  '  '"  "ti"''  ""^  ''Wch  was  affected  through 
Mwnole  thiokness  by  sclerosis  was  yet  capable  of  per- 
oreitag  its  functions.  ./        f 
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the  occurrence  of  patches  of  Bclerosia  in  thesa 
situations  that  we  have  the  following  set  of 
correlated  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  '  cerebro- 
spinal '  type  of  the  disease. 

A  slowly  ensuing  paresis  of  the  lower  extremi 
ties  begins,  first  in  one  limb  and  then  after  a 
time  it  involves  the  other.  During  this  time  ths 
paresis  develops  into  a  more  and  more  marked 
paralysis,  though  the  sensibility  of  the  limbs  re- 
mains almost  completely  unaffected — nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  numbuess  being  com- 
plained of  in  the  majority  of  cases,  whilst  lighfc- 
ning-like  pains  and  girdle-sensations  are  alto- 
gether absent.  After  an  interval,  first  one  and 
then  another  upper  extremity  may  become  weak 
and  subsequently  more  or  less  paralysed.  During 
these  early  stages  of  the  disease  more  or  less 
distinct  remissions  of  symptoms  may  occur  from 
time  to  time. 

Meanwhile  a  most  typical  sign  soon  shows 
itself  in  the  paretic  or  semi-paralysed  limbs, 
in  the  form  of  a  marked  trembling  or  shaking 
of  those  muscles  or  parts  of  a  limb  which  are 
called  into  voluntary  action  with  any  intensity, 
although  these  phenomena  immediately  subside 
when  the  voluntary  exertion  ceases.  The  invo- 
luntary movements  consist  either  of  extremely 
well-marked  tremors,  like  those  met  with  in 
some  cases  of  paralysis  agitans,  or  else  of  move- 
ments of  greater  range,  more  resembling  those 
of  chorea. 

Ijater  some  paresis  of  the  trunk-muscles  may 
occur,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  neck ;  and  this  may 
be  followed  by  a  similar  affection  of  the  tongue, 
lips,  andfacij.  muscles — possibly,  also,  of  those 
of  the  palate,  phsirynx,  and  larynx.  When  a 
patient  affected  in  this  manner,  who  has  been  pre- 
viously lyingperfeotly  stillinbed,  is  told  to  endeav- 
our to  sit  up,  shakings  and  tremors  begin  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  scene  is  strangely 
changed  imtil  all  volttntary  efforts  cease  and  the 
recumbent  position  is  again  assumed.  The  same 
kind  of  thing  is  seen  wlieu  movements  of  par^ 
ticular  parts  of  the  body  are  attempted:  thus 
when,  in  the  sitting  posture,  the  patient  attempts 
to  hold  up  one  leg,  tremors  of  it  immediately 
begin;  ask  him  to  take  hold  of  something  or  to 
squeeze  a  dynamometer,  and  the  upper  extremity 
called  into  action  at  once  begins  to  shake ;  request 
him  to  put  out  his  tongue,  and  immediately  irre- 
gular protrusions  of  the  organ  occur,  associated 
with  twitehings  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
and  even  in  o4er  parts  of  the  body.  The  act  of 
walking  may  cause,  in  more  or  less  advanced 
cases,  tremors  of  the  legs,  arms,  trunk,  head, 
and  neck — all  at  the  same  time. 

Movements  of  slight  intensity  occasion  either 
no  shakings  or  merely  tremors  of  a  very  fine  kind. 
The  latter  are  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  writing  is  attempted.  Almost  each 
letter  registers  a  number  of  fine  tremors,  mixed 
here  and  there  with  greater  irregularities.  In 
more  advanced  cases,  however,  the  movements 
are  so  disorderly  that  writing  becomes  either 
impossible  or  wholly  illegible. 

Just  as  there  is  no  lose  of  ordinary  sensibility, 
so  we  find  that  patients  remain  fuUy  conscious 
as  to  the  positions  and  movements  of  their 
limbs,  and  that  closure  of  the  eyes  occasions  no 
increased  uncertainty  of  their' movements;  nra, 
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when  in  the  standing  position,  are  they  rendered 
more  giddy  or  more  unsteady  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

Up  to  this  stage  there  may  be  no  distinct  in- 
terference with  the  functions  of  the  bladder  or 
the  rectum.  The  tendon-reflexes  are,  however, 
generally  distinctly  exaggerated;  ankle-clonus 
may  be  obtained  with  readiness,  and  the  knee- 
jerk  is  often  more  pronounced  than  usual.  There 
is  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores ;  no 
wasting  of  muscles ;  nor  is  any  alteration  in  their 
electrical  excitability  met  with. 

After  variable  and  often  long  periods,  the 
affected  lower  extremities,  which  have  become 
more  and  more  paralysed,  may  in  some  cases 
show  si^s  of  commencing  bar-like  rigidity.  The 
limbs,  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed,  are  closely  drawn 
together,  and  in  a  condition  of  rigid  extension, 
which  is  generally  increased  when  any  attempts 
to  move  them  are  made.  At  first  this  condition 
of  the  limbs  ensues  from  time  to  time,  in  the  form 
of  paroxysms  lasting  for  an  hour  or  two.  But, 
after  a' time,  the  attacks  are  both  more  frequent 
and  longer,  so  that  ultimately  the  condition  of 
rigidity  becomes  permanent.  Contractions  of 
the  arms  are  less  common,  and  when  they  occur 
they  become  fixed  at  times  in  a  different  position 
from  that  met  with  in  simple  lateral  sclerosis 
{see  Spasmodic  Spinal  Paralysis) ;  that  is, 
like  the  lower  extremities,  in  a  condition  of 
extension,  and  closely  drawn  to  the  sides  of 
the  body.  At  this  period  ankle-clonus  can  often 
be  elicited  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the 
movements  of  the  one  leg  may  extend  to  the 
opposite  lower  extremity,  and  may  indeed  setup 
more  or  less  of  general  tremor  tiroughout  the 
body.  Exposure  to  cold,  or  irritation  of  the 
skin  in  various  ways,  will  also  often  sufBce  to  set 
up  this  general  tremor,  which,  as  Brown-S&iuard 
showed,  may  commonly  be  caused  to  cease  in- 
stantly by  a  forcible  flexion  of  one  of  the  great 
toes.  With  the  cessation  of  the  tremors  conse- 
quent upon  this  manceuvre,  the  limbs  may  also  be 
left  for  a  time  in  a  supple  and  flaccid  condition. 

The  manifestation  uf  tremors  of  the  tongue, 
lips,  andface  is  of  course  a  sign  that  the  meduUa 
oblongata  is  affected;  and  when  this  occurs, 
simultaneously,  or  very  soon  after,  other  evi- 
dences of  the  implication  of  the  medulla  and 
of  contiguous  portions  of  the  cerebrum  may  be 
met  with.  Articulation  may  become  more  or  less 
affected,  the  speech  being  rendered  slow,  hesi- 
tating, and  measured,  syllable  by  syllable ;  or 
it  may  be  jerky  in  character — becoming  especi- 
ally thick  and  blurred  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease.  The  power  of  swallowing  is  less  fre- 
quently impaired,  but  in  advanced  stages  it  is 
apt  to  be  affected. 

Nystagmus  is  very  frequently  met  with.  Dip- 
lopia, or  actual  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  is 
rare.  Amblyopia  not  unfpequently  exists;  perhaps, 
in  one  eye  only.    Actual  blindness  is  very  rare. 

Vertigo,  sometimes  to  a  marked  extent,  is  no 
uncommon  svmptom ;  and  as  the  cerebrum  be- 
comes more"  and  more  affected,  a  condition  of 
well-marked  hebetude,  or  actual  dementia,  gradu- 
ally becomes  pronounced.  This  betrays  itself 
externally  by  a  blank,  expressionless_  aspect  of 
the  face ;  the  patient  becomes  childish  in  manner, 
hii  memory  fails,  he  takes  interest  only  in  triflee. 
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laughs  constantly  also  at  the  merest  trifles,  or,  cm 
the  other  hand,  is  very  easily  moved  to  tears. 

During  this  condition  of  things  a  subacute 
maniacal  condition  may  supervene ;  or  the  patient 
may  develop  'delusions  of  grandeur'  precisely 
similar  to  those  met  with  in '  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane ' — examples  of  which  the  writer  has 
recently  seen  in  two  of  his  own  patients.  In  other 
cases  persons  suffering  from  this  disease  may 
lapse  into  a  profoundly  melancholic  condition. 

At  this  stage,  too,  apoplectiform  or  epileptic 
form  attacks  are  particularly  apt  to  occur  from 
time  to  time.  After  such  attacks,  of  whichever 
kind,  the  limbs  on  one  side  of  the  body  and  the 
face  are  left  more  or  less  paralysed ;  and  where 
the  attack  has  been  epileptiform  in  character, 
the  convulsive  twitchings  are  often  limited  to 
this  one  side  of  the  body.  As  Charcothas  pointed 
out,  these  attacks  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  general  paralj-tics,  or  in  cases  of 
old  hemiplegia  with  descending  sclerosis.  They 
answer  to  the  so-called  '  congestive  attacks,'  but, 
as  Charcot  contends,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
associated  with  any  new  appreciable  lesions  of  a 
'gross'  order.  Such  epileptiform  attacks  may 
be  brief,  or  they  may  last  for  hours ;  or,  off  and 
on,  even  fqr  days.  In  all  of  them  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  rise  almost  at  once — without 
any  initial  period  of  depression — and  may  even 
reach  104°  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  temperature  then  begins  to  fall  again ;  or 
should  it  continue  to  rise  to  a  still  higher  point, 
the  attack  is  very  apt  to  terminate  fatally. 

Every  attack  of  this  kind  leaves  the  patient  in 
a  manifestly  worse  condition,  both  bodily  and 
mentally ;  and  perhaps  in  one  of  them  at  last 
death  may  occur. 

.  Vakieties. — The  symptomatology  of  this  dis- 
ease is  likely  to  be  considerably  modified  in  differ- 
ent cases,  but  principally  in  two  directions,  pro- 
ductive of  complications  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  are  also  apt  to  occur  in  '  spasmodic 
spinal  paralysis.'  In  each  disease  there  may  in 
some  cases  be  a  special  affection  of  the  posterior 
columns,  in  one  or  other  region  of  the  cord,  bring- 
ing with  it  more  interference  with  sensibility, 
and  an  admixture  of  other  symptoms  pertaining 
to  locomotor  ataxy.  It  is,  perhaps,  principally 
in  these  cases  that  the  'crises  gastrigues'  (pains, 
vomiting,  and  occasionally  diarrhcsa)  are  also 
met  with.  In  other  instances  there  may  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  sclerosis  to  the  grey  matter  of  the 
anterior  cornua  in  one  or  other  region  (as  well  as 
to  other  parts  of  the  grey  matter),  leading, 
amongst  other  phenomena,  to  muscular  atrophy 
in  related  regions  of  the  body.  In  either  of 
these  ways  the  symptoms  of  the  original  disease 
may  be  complicated,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
obscured. 

Many  other  differences  also  present  themselves 
in  special  cases,  owing  to  the  varying  situations 
in  which  the  morbid  patches  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance. In  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  the 
disease  seems  to  reveal  itself  first  in  the  brain 
rather  than  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Tebminations. — After  pursuing  a  very  slow 
course  for  years  (often  five  to  ten),  the  miserable 
sufferers  from  this  disease  may  at  last  be  carried 
off  in  various  ways.  Death  may  take  place  in 
one  of  the  apoplectiform  or  epileptiform  attacks; 
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jccurring  either  in  patients  who  are  merely 
jlightly  demented,  or  in  those  who  are  otherwise 
artHally  insane;  or,  at  last,  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  great  interference  not  only  with  articu- 
lation but  also  with  deglutition,  the  functions 
of  the  heart  or  of  respiration  may  also  become 
affected,  and  may  thus  lead  on  to  a  fatal 
termination. 

In  other  cases,  after  the  disease  has  lasted  for 
years,  and  when  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  has 
become  seriously  involved,  accidents  may  super- 
vene similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  final 
stages  of  many  cases  of  paraplegia.  The  bladder 
may  become  paralysed,  and  after  a  time  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  may  be  set  up,  followed 
by  secondary  inflammation  of  the  ureters  or 
kidneys.  Or  bed-sores  may  form,  sloughing 
may  go  on  extensively,  and  the  patient  may  at 
last  die  exhausted,  or  from  the  supervention  of 
blood-poisoning  or  some    acute    inflammatory 


Diagnosis. — In  its  early  stages  the  diagnosis 
of  this  disease  may  present  very  considerable 
difSculties.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
morbid  proeess  begins  in  the  cerebrum.  Here  for 
a  time  there  may  be  nothing  distinctive,  and  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  further  development  of  the 
disease  before  anything  like  a  positive  diagnosis 
is  possible.  Similarly,  where  the  disease  begins 
only  with  spinal  symptoms,  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  diagnose  it  with  certainty  in  its  very 
early  stages.  The  important  characters  in  the 
more  typical  forms  of  the  disease  are  the  youth 
of  the  patient,  the  paresis  gradually  increasing, 
first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other  lower  extremity, 
with  no  alteration  in  sensibility  or  in  the  elec- 
trical irritability  of  the  nerves  or  muscles. 
When  ankle-clonus  becomes  easily  obtainable, 
and  when,  moreover,  the  peculiar  tremors  and 
disordered  movements  on  voluntary  excitation 
of  the  muscles  are  met  with,  together  with  the 
absence  of  any  such  tremors  in  the  condition 
of  rest,  and  some  amount  of  paresis  or  of  similar 
symptoms  in  one  or  both  upper  extremities,  the 
diagnosis  of  the  '  spinal '  type  of  this  disease  can 
be  no  longer  difiBcult  or  doubtful. 

By  far  the  most  typical  cases,  however,  are 
those  of  the  'oerebro-spinal'  type,  in  which,  with 
such  symptoms  as  are  above  indicated,  there  are 
also  some  others  due  to  disease  of  the  medulla 
or  pons — such  as  have  been  indicated  in  speaking 
of  tie  symptomatology  of  the  disease.  In  these 
cases  the  disease  la  really  quite  distinctive ;  so 
tbat  even  when  the  patient  is  seen  at  this  stage 
for  the  first  time,  the  malady  ought  to  be  easily 
recognised.  Chorea  is  the  affection  with  which  it 
IS  most  apt  to  be  confounded ;  but  the  absolute 
cessation  of  all  tremors  anddisordered  movements 
in  multiple  sclerosis  when  the  patient  is  at  rest, 
and  their  immediate  re-initiation  (mainly  in  the 
parts  moved,  but  also  often  to  some  extent  in 
others)  on  the  occurrence  of  voluntary  efforts, 
18  a  thoroughly  distinctive  eharacteristio. 

Paralysis  agitans  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  disseminated  sclerosis  with  even  more  ease, 
"is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  persons  under  the 
»ge  of  thirty-five,  just  as  multiple  sclerosis  is 
only  rarely  met  with  in  persons  beyond  such 
in  ago.  The  movements  of  paralysis  agitans 
Me  only  to  s  Blight  extent  exaggerated  by  volun- 


tary exertion  of  the  parts  ;  and  such  movements, 
in  the  form  of  fine  tremors,  do  not  cease  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  under  conditions  of 
rest.  There  is  generally  no  shaking  of  the  head 
and  neck  in  paralysis  agitans. 

Mercurial  poisoning  with  tremors  can  be  easily 
distinguished,  on  inquiry  into  the  hist/jry  of  the 
patient,  and  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  disease. 

In  those  more  irregular  cases  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  in  which  there  is  either  an  implication 
of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  or  of  the 
grey  matter  in  some  region  or  regions,  the  dia- 
gnosis of  the  complex  nature  of  the  affection  must 
be  based  upon  the  general  principles  applicable 
to  the  regional  diagnosis  of  spinal  cord  dis- 
ease. 

PjaoGNOSis. — Absolute  cure  of  this  disease  is 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  for.  The  most  that  has 
been  done,  hitherto,  as  a  result  of  treatment,  has 
been  to  bring  about  more  or  less  distinct  re 
missions,  and  also  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Death  usually  occurs  in  from  five  to 
ten  years,  in  one  or  other  of  the  modes  already 
indicated. 

TfiEATMENT. — Many  drugs  have  been  tried, 
but  hitherto  with  little  or  no  positive  result,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  affection.  Nitrate  of 
silver  has  seemed  to  do  good  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  the  early  stages.  But  the  writer  is 
much  more  disposed  to  trust  to  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  eight-  or  ten-grain  doses  three  times  a 
day,  with  or  without  moderate  doses  of  perohlo- 
ride  of -mercury  or  of  liquor  arsenicalis  ;  com- 
bining the  use  of  those  drugs  with  cod-liver  oil 
and  a  good  nourishing  diet.  Prom  time  to  time, 
however,  the  above  medicines  should  be  omitted, 
and  simple  tonics  taken  in  their  place.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  sulphur  baths  and 
shampooing  of  the  limbs  may  be  of  service ;  and 
in  all  cases  it  is  of  great  importance  to  see  that 
the  patient  obtains  sound  sleep,  since  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  chronic  spinal  diseases,  the  patient!s 
downward  course  is  sure  to  be  greatly  hastened 
where  refreshing  sleep  is  not  obtained. 

No  distinct  indications  exist  for  the  treatment 
of  this  affection  by  electricity,  and  no  advantages 
have  as  yet  been  recorded  from  its  use.  The 
complications  of  the  disease,  which  may  occur 
in  its  later  phrases,  must  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  applicable  for 
this  as  for  other  spinal  affections,  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  preserve  the  general  health  of 
the  patient,  as  this  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
the  surest  means  of  arresting  or ,  holding,  in 
check  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

20.  Spinal  Cord,  Tumours  of. — Smoir.: 
Intra-meduUary  Tumours;  Fr.  Tumeurs  de  la 
Moelle ;  Tumeurs  rachidiennes ;  Ger.  Krank- 
haften  Geschwulste  des  Ruokenmarlcs. 

Mtiouooy  and  Anatomicai.  Chabactbks. — 
Tumours  originating  in  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  two 
classes,  according  as  they  represent  (a)  mere 
local  accidents  in  the  form  of  perverted  tissue- 
changes  ;  or  (5)  such  local  accidents  developing 
under  the  influence  of  a  distinct  general  state, 
such  as  syphilis  or  scrofulosis. 

(a)  Of  the  purely  local  overgrowths,  the 
most  typical,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  fre- 
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qnently  occurring  are  gliomata.  The  considera- 
tion of  these  growths  comes  in  natural  sequence 
to  that  of  sclerosis  affecting  different  regions 
of  the  cord.  In  such  a  tumour  -we  have  au  exu- 
berant overgrowth,  as  Virchow  and  most  other 
pathologists  suppose,  starting  from  the  neuroglia 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  cord.  At  first  the 
growth  infiltrates  and  substitutes  itself  in  the 
place  of  a  certain  amount  of  nerve-tissue ;  but 
it  soon  grows  excessive  in  quantity  (spreading 
in  area  perhaps  at  the  same  time),  and  thus 
comes  to  exercise  a  more  and  more  marked  com- 
pression upon  the  remaining  tracts  of  nerve- 
tissue  composing  the  cord  at  the  same  level, 
within  the  narrow  and  unyielding  boundaries 
of  the  spinal  canal.  These  gliomata  are  often- 
times extremely  vascular.  They  are  liable  to 
undergo  a  certain  amount  of  central  softening ; 
and  into  their  substance,  especially  in  the  soft- 
ened foci,  haemorrhages  are  very  apt  to  occur. 
Softening  of  nerve-tissue  may  also,  at  a  certain 
stage,  take  place  around  the  growth,  and  thence 
may  extend  for  a  variable  distance  above  and 
below. 

Other  tumours  of  an  allied  nature,  such  as 
sarcomata  and  myxomaia,  also  at  times  develop, 
either  in  their  pure  types  or  with  blended 
characters,  within  the  spinal  cord.  They  pre- 
sent few  intrinsic  peculiarities  in  their  manner 
of  affecting  the  cord.  They  rarely  attain  any 
large  size ;  indeed  the  limitations  of  the  spinal 
canal  only  permit  of  much  increase  in  one  direc- 
tion. And  elongated  growths  are  occasionally 
met  with.  To  a  considerable  extent,  such  tu- 
mours have  an  infiltrating  mode  of  growth, 
though  their  boundaries  are  apt  to  be  rather 
more  defined  than  are  those  of  gliomata. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  these  tumours, 
almost  nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  than 
that  they  seem,  at  times,  to  find. occasion  and 
conditions  suitable  for  their  initiation  after  some 
blow  upon  the  spine  or  concussion  of  the  spinal 
coH. 

(6)  Of  the  growths  which  tend  to  occur  in 
the  spinal,  cord  (as  occasionally  in  other  parts  of 
the  body)  under  the  influence  of  some  general 
disease  or  diathetic  condition,  two  are  especi- 
ally to  be  named.  These  are  scrofulous  growths 
('  tubercular '),  and  syphUitie  gummata.  The 
former  are  generally  small,  varying  in  size  from 
a  mustard  seed  to  a  pea,  and  only  very  rarely 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  hazel-nut.  Next  to 
gliomata  they  are  the  new  growths  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord.  When  small,  they  may  occur  in  associa- 
tion with  a  eerebro-spinal  tubercular  meningitis ; 
but  at  other  times  they  are  found,  and  especi- 
ally the  larger  growths,  existing  independently 
of  any  acute  inflammation  of  the  meninges.  In 
this  latter  case,  the  tumours  may  be  combined 
with  a  certain  amount  of  adjacent  and  secondary 
softening  of  the  substance  of  the  cord. 

Syphilitic  gummata,  originating  in  the  cord 
itself,  occur  only  with  the  greatest  rarity.  They 
are  more  frequently  found  starting  from  the 
meninges,  and  then  they  may  press  upon  or 
actually  grow  into  the  nerve-substance. 

Cancer  is  believed  not  to  occur  primarily  in 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  though  it  may 
grow  into  its  substance,  or  seriously  press  upon 


it,  when  originating  either  in  the  meninges  or  in 
the  vertebrae. 

Symptoms,  Course,  and  Tehminations. — The 
difSculties  of  diagnosis  are  almost  always  very 
groat  in  the  case  of  tumours  of  the  spinal  cord, 
because  in  their  early  stages,  and  occasionally 
for  prolonged  periods,  they  are  associated  with 
slight  and  somewhat  vague  symptoms. 

Independently  of  the  variations  in  different 
cases,  consequent  upon  the  longitudinal  situation 
or  level  of  the  tumour  in  the  spinal  cord,  the 
symptoms,  to  which  they  give  rise  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  more  or  less  vague 
anomalies  of  sensibility  in  different  regions, 
associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  weakness, 
often  not  amounting  to  actual  paralysis. 

Growths  from  the  meninges,  or  from  the 
vertebrae,  pressing  upon  the  spinal  cord,  are  not 
quite  so  apt  to  run  a  latent  course  for  any 
length  of  time,  since  they  are  rather  more  prone 
to  involve  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  roots  on 
one  or  on  both  sides — at  first  irritating  them, 
and  subsequently  causing  paralysis  from  pres- 
sure. Thus  localised  numbness,  pains,  or  anaes- 
thesia, either  alone  orassociated  withtwitchings, 
cramps,  or  paralysis,  confined  to  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  are  rather  more  common  incidents 
during  the  growth  of  extra-  than  of  intra-me- 
duUary  tumours.  Still  the  diagnosis  between 
these  two  classes  of  tumours  may  be  impossible. 

Sclerosis,  in  its  'insular'  form,  especially  when 
the  patches  are  few  or  close  together,  may  also 
present  symptoms  almost  inseparable  from  the 
first  stage  of  some  intra- medullary  tumour. 
The  important  fact  is,  however,  that  sclerosis 
in  the  cord  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
generalised,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  propor- 
tionately widening  range  of  symptoms ;  or  else 
it  limits  itself  to  special  columns,  and  thus 
becomes  associated  with  more  special  sets  of 
symptoms. 

With  any  of  these  tumours  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  symptoms  are,  after  a  time,  liable  to 
undergo  a  sudden  and  grave  increase,  owing  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  haemorrhage  into  its  sub- 
stance and  perhaps  into  adjacent  regions  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  else  owing  to  the  commencement 
of  a  process  of  secondary  transverse  softening. 
Beyond  these  possibilities  of  sudden  grave  aug- 
mentation of  symptoms,  the  coirrse  of  intra- 
medullary tumours  is  also  apt  to  be  marked  by 
peculiar  exacerbations  and  remissions  from  time 
to  time,  in  association  with  periods  of  altered 
growth  or  vascularity  of  the  tumour  itself. 

DiAOKosis. — The  very  gradual  onset  of  the 
symptoms  in  cases  of  tumour  of  the  spinal  cord, 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis 
of  these  conditions.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
eliminate  arachnoid  or  intra-medullary  haemor- 
rhages, and  also  the  numerous  class  of  cases 
of  softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  other  affec- 
tions having  a  more  or  less  abrupt  origin.  The 
diagnosis  of  tumour  of  the  cord  as  distinct  from 
its  compression  by  disease  of  vertebrae  (where 
there  is  also  generally  a  slow  evolution  of 
paralytic  symptoms),  must  be  based  in  part 
upon  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  vertebral 
disease.  The  diagnosis  from  meningeal  tumours 
has  already  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
symptoms ;  and  so  also  has  the  diagnosis  from 
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nero  Bcleiosis  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  -which  the 
conneotive-tissue  overgrowth  is  not  sufficiently 
bulky  to  amount  to  an  actual  tumour. 

If  the  arrival  at  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  tumour  of  the  spinal  cord  is  u  process 
beset  with  difficulties,  these  by  no  means  cease 
Then,  passing  from  the  primary,  we  have  to 
approach  the  secondary  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  growth  presumed  to  exist.    But  little  is 
possible  in  this  direction.    It  is  true  that,  with 
a  history  of  pre-existing  syphilis,  even  without 
the  evidence  of  other  simultaneous  manifesta- 
tions, we  should  be  warranted  in  assuming  it 
to  be  even  more  than  possible  that  an  existing 
gioivth  was  syphilitic  in  nature,  and  in  treating 
the  patient  accordingly ;  and  that  all  the  more 
because  this  is  about  the  only  kind  of  new-growth 
as  to  which  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  its 
amenability  to  the  influence  of  remedies.    The 
presumptions  in  favour  of  the  tubercular  or 
soiofulous  nature  of  a  supposed  new-growth  in 
the  spinal  cord,  would  rarely  carry  with  them 
more  than  a  moderate  amount  of  cogency.   Still, 
opcasionally  the  general  habit  of  the  patient, 
together  with  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  scro- 
fulous enlargement  of  glands,  or  of  some  forms 
of  phthisis,  might  give  more  or  less  probability 
to  such  a  conclusion.  Beyond  this  not  much  can 
be  done  in  tho  way  of  diagnosing  special  kinds  of 
tumours.    We  might  be  guided  in  our  opinion 
as  to  the  possible  existence  of  a  sarcoma  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  of  such  growths  in 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  or  failing  this,  we  may 
recollect  that  primary  cancer  affecting  the  spinal 
cord  is  almost  unknown,  and  that  gliomatons 
tumours  are,  next  to  the  tubercular  or  scrofu- 
lous, those  which  are  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  cord  itself. 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis  in  all  these  cases 
is  bad.  Life,  it  is  true,  may  last  for  months  or 
even  years,  but  the  tendency  is  for  the  primary 
affection  to  set  up  other  secondary  accidents,  in 
the  form  either  of  haemorrhage  or  of  softening. 
Thus,  paralysis  is  rendered  more  complete,  and 
the  way  is  paved  for  an  ultimate  fatal  termi- 
nation, through  the  intervention  of  cystitis  and 
renal  mischief;  by  way  of  bed-sores  with  ex- 
haustion and  blood-poisoning ;  or  by  extension  of 
softening  upwards  to  the  cervical  region  and  the 
Bupepvention  of  respiratory  paraly.sis. 

Tbbatment. — In  the  case  of  the  existence  of 
a  syphilitic  tumour  in  the  spinal  cord,  we  may 
attempt  (and  with  some  expectation  of  success) 
to  treat  the  causal  morbid  condition  with  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  bichloride  of  mercury.  But  in 
almost  all  other  cases  little  can  be  done  in  this 
direction,  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  paraplegic  state,  and  its  atten- 
dant conditions,  as  best  we  can,  and  also  of  at- 
tending to  the  general  health,  with  the  view  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  keep- 
mg  its  possible  complications  in  check.  See 
section  on  Treatment,  in  Spinal  Cord,  Soften- 
ing of. 

21.  Spinal  Cord,  Malformations  of. — Va- 
rious conditions  are  comprised  under  tliis  head 
which  are  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the  praoti- 
iioner.    The  spinal  cord  may  be  absent,  imper- 


fectly developed,  or  double.  Again,  cases  occur  in 
which  the  spinal  cord  is  either  unduly  long  or 
unduly  short,  or  in  which  it  may  present  some 
trifling  lack  of  symmetry.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  latter  conditions  is  due  to  the 
fact  recently  discovered  by  Plechsig  of  the  pos- 
sible noE-vmiform  distribution  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  cord,  so  that 
the  amount  of  decussation  of  the  motor  fibres, 
not  only  in  different  individuals  but  also  in  the 
two  halves  of  the  same  cord,  may  be  quite  un- 
equal. In  the  latter  case  an  asymmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  antero-lateral  columns  on  th» 
two  sides  would  be  met  with. 

Congenital  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  oj 
the  Spinal  Cord  {Hydrorraohia  interna,  or  S^^/iiSf 
myelus),  though  an  interesting  pathological  oon^ 
dition,  does  not  reveal  itself  by  any  disbiiict 
symptoms  during  life.  ' 

Confusion  is,  however,  apt  to  nrise  between 
this  mere  unimportant  congenital  anomaly,  and 
the  existence  of  cavities  in  various  part?  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cord,  more  or  less  centrally 
situated,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  remainders 
or  products  of  some  pre-existing  pathological 
changes.  These  latter  conditions  have  received 
much  attention,  and  the  various  forms  have  been 
described  under  the  name,  originally  given  by 
Ollivier,  of  '  Syringomyelia.'  Here,  again,  we 
have  to  do  with  matters  of  exclusively  patholo- 
gical interest. 

Congenital  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  in 
its  most  developed  form  is  apt  to  be  connected 
with  spina  bifida.    See  &snsji.  Bifida. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  depen- 
dent upon  Unknown,  or  very  imperfeotly- 
known.  Organic  Changes. 

22.  Tetanus.     See  Tetanus. 

23.  Tetany.     See  Tetany. 

24.  Torticollis.     See  Wet-Neck. 

2.5.  Writer's  Cramp,  &c.  See  Wbiteb'» 
Ceamp. 

26.  Spinal  Irritation.      See  Spinal  Ieeita- 

TION. 

27.  Keflex  Paraplegia.  Stnon.  :  XJrinaiy 
Paraplegia  (in  part)  ;,  Fr.  Faraplegie  rejlexe ; 
Paraplegie  fonciionnelte ;  Ger.  Seflex  Paralysii 


Genebal  Eemaeks. — Some  practitioners  be- 
lieve that  paralyses  of,  various  kinds  are  brought 
about  purely  by  reflex  influences.  They  would 
include  under  this  category  some  of  the  cases  of 
paralysis  of  separate  muscles,  such  as  the  ocular; 
some  cases  of  paralysis  of  one  or  both  arms ;  or 
some  of  the  cases  of  paralysis  of  one  or  both 
lower  extremities.  It  is  the  latter  class  of  cases 
with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned, 
though  much  of  what  is  to  be  said  in  the 
present  article  may,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  consi- 
dered applicable  to  the  whole  class  of  so- called 
'reflex  paralyses,' 

Those  who  believe  in  the  frequent  existence 
of  this  form  of  paralysis  are  considera,bly  less 
numerous  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  notion  of  its  frequency  and  importance 
was  warmly  espoused  by  Brown-Sequard  {Leeie. 
on  Paral.  of  Lower  Extremities,  1861),  and  when 
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the  morbid  anatomy  of  tlie  spinal  cord  was  still 
very  imperfectly  known.  The  nnmber  of  com- 
petent observers  was  smaller,  whilst  the  difficulty 
m  detecting  morbid  changes  in  this  organ  was 
much  greater  then  than  it  is  now  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  employ  more  elaborate  methods 
for  its  preservation  and  for  its  examination.  Yet 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  the  existence  of '  reflex  para- 
plegia '  was  the  absence  of  discovered  lesions  in 
the  spinal  cord  in  a  class  of  cases  reported  upon 
by  Stanley  in  18S3  {Med.-Cklr.  TVam*.,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  260)  in  which  paraplegia  was  associated  with 
various  morbid  conditions  of  the  urinary  organs — 
cases,  in  fact,  of  the  so-called  'urinary  para- 
plegia.' And  the  main  support  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  still  believe  in  tlie  existence  of  a 
class  of  reflex  paraplegias,  now  also  lies  in  the 
absence,  in  certain  cases  of  paraplegia  terminating 
fatally,  of  any  actually-discovered  lesion. 

JEiiotOGY  AND  Pathobenesis.  —  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  paralyses  of  this  class  put  for- 
ward by  Brown-Sequard  is  as  follows  : — That  an 
irritation,  operating  upon  certain  sensory  nerves, 
produces  impressions  which,  after  impinging 
upon  the  properly  related  grey  matter  in  the 
spinal  cord,  are  thence  in  part  reflected  along 
vaso-motor  nerves  regulating  the  calibre  of  cer- 
tain blood-vessels  which  supply  either  (a)  the 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  relation  with 
the  paralysed  parts,  or  else  (6)  the  great  nerves 
or  the  muscles  themselves  of  the  paralysed 
parts.  In  either  case  this  reflection  of  impres- 
sions  resulting  from  irritation  of  sensory  nerves, 
upon  such  special  groups  of  vaso-motor  nerves, 
is  supposed  to  lead  to  a  persistent  spasm  of  tlie 
vessels  which  they  innervate,  so  as  to  cause  a 
continuous  anaemic  condition,  either  of  certain 
vascular  territories  in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  or 
else  of  the  related  nerve-trunlcs  and  muscles.  In 
either  case,  too,  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  involved 
in  this  anaemia  is  supposed  to  suffer — so  that  their 
functions  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  or  only  in 
a  very  imperfect  manner — and  thus  a  more  or 
less  complete  paralysis  results,  which  is  capable, 
ho;wever,  of  being  mitigated  from  time  to  time, 
of  actually  intermitting,  or  indeed  of  being  ab- 
ruptly cured,  according  as  temporary  diminutions 
or  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  original  ex- 
citing cause  may  lead  to  a  diminution  or  to  an 
actual  cessation  of  the  supposed  profound  anaemia 
produced  by  the  supposed  spasms  of  vessels. 
These  are  the  theories  upon  which  the  doctrines 
of '  reflex  paraplegia '  are  based. 

Among  the  sources  from  which  the  initial  irri- 
tation is  supposed  to  proceed,  almost  all  parts 
of  the  body,  internal  as  well  as  external,  are 
included.  Thus  irritative  impressions,  it  is 
thought,  may  emanate  from  almost  any  part 
of  the  urinary  txact — from  the  urethra  to  the 
kidney ;  in  other  cases  similar  impressions  may 
emanate  from  some  portion  of  the  female  genital 
organs;  in  others  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  worms  or  some  such 
persistent  causes  of  irritation;  in  others  from 
some  portion  of  the  thoracic  organs ;  or,  as  it 
seems  to  be  held,  from  irritated  sensitive  nerves 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  whether  situated 
near  the  surface  or  deep  amongst  the  tissues. 

The  assemblage  of  symptoms  supposed  to  cha- 


racterise these  forms  of  reflex  paralysis'  presents 
nothing  like  a  distinctive  mode  of  grouping.  And 
of  the  several  components  of  the  group  put  for- 
ward by  Brown-Sequard  in  1861  (tec.  cj<.,  p.  33), 
as  pertaining  to  one  of  the  most  typical  varieties, 
viz., '  urinary  paraplegia,'  none  can  now  have  any 
pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  distinctive,  except- 
ing the  alleged  tendency  of  the  paralysis  to  vary 
in  degree  with  variations  in  the  malady  on  which 
it  is  supposed  to  depend,  together  with  its  ten- 
dency to  spontaneous  or  easy  cure  coincidentally 
with  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  urinaiy 
troubles,  whatever  they  may  have  been.  In 
harmony  with  this  latter  character  also  are  the 
alleged  facts  that  speedy  cures  have  been  brought 
about  of  cases  of  paraplegia,  especially  in  chil- 
dren, after  the  expulsion  from  the  alimentary 
canal  of  tape- worms  or  round-worms;  or,  of 
euros  of  the  same  disease  in  adult  females  after 
the  cessation  of  some  uterine  inflammation ;  or 
of  cures  of  a  paralysis  of  ocular  museles  after 
the  removal  of  some  carious  tooth  which  had 
previously  been  exercising  an  irritative  influence 
upon  branches  of  the  dental  nerve. 

It  would  be  improper  and  useless  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  eases ;  they  are  theoretically 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  is  com- 
pelled to  believe,  after  a  very  extensive  expe- 
rience, that,  if  they  exist,  they  can  only  occur  as 
extremely  rare  events. 

Although  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  an 
irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  may  be  reflected  on 
vaso-motor  nerves,  so  as  to  lead  to  arterial  spasms 
in  certain  territories  of  the  spinal  cord  or  in  cer- 
tain groups  of  muscles,  neither  proof  nor  even 
analogy  exists  in  favour  of  the  view  that  siioh  a 
condition  of  spasm  could  be  maintained  for  days 
or  even  weeks.  Nor,  if  it  could  occur  for  these 
prolonged  periods,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
annul  some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord  during  this  time,  is  it  at  all  clear  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  cord  in  the  affected  regions 
would  not  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  such 
prolonged  anaemia ;  and  if  so  the  assumed  speedy 
resumption  of  healthy  functions  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  vascuhir  spasms  would  constitute 
another  difficulty,  since  such  speedy  recovery 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  theory  upon 
which  the  explanation  of  the  disease  is  based. 

Again,  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  of  the 
cases  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory of  '  reflex  paralysis '  had  no  right  to  figure 
therein.  Cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  have 
been  proved  to  belong  to  a  different  category ; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  other 
instances  the  morbid  conditions  really  existing 
as  causes  of  the  paralysis  have  simply  been  over- 
looked, either  because  the  appreciable  changes 
were  only  slightly  advanced  at  the  time  of  the 
patient's  death,  owing  to  the  brief  duration  of 
the  illness,  or  because  of  the  want  of  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  cord,  conducted  with  all  need- 
ful aids,  care,,  and  expenditure  of  time. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  opinions  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of '  reflex  para- 
lysis,' and  of  '  reflex  paraplegia '  in  particular, 
stand  much  in  need  of  further  support.  Well- 
observed  and  well^recorded  instances  of  the 
disease  are  urgently  wanted,  if  reflex  paraplegia 
is  to  retain  its  claim  to  a  place  in  our  nosology. 
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28.  Intermittent  Paraplegia. — Syiion.  :  In- 
ttrmUent  Spinal  Paralgm ;  Fr.  Paralysie  Spinal 
liUimiUenie ;  Ger.  IntermitHaender  Paralysis 
gphulis. — Very  few  cases  of  paraplegia  of  this 
type  hare  been  recorded,  and  it  must  also  be  a 
eondltion  of  extreme  rarity. 

The  earliest  recoided  example  was  made 
known  by  Homberg,  and  as  this,  both  in  its 
nature  and  its  course,  seems  to  hare  been  a 
typical  instance,  it  may  be  cited  here.  '  A 
woman,  sixty-four  years  of  age,  after  being  quite 
well  the  day  before,  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  of  the 
sphincters.  Sensibility  was  unchanged,  conscious- 
ness clear,  the  temperature  cool,  pulse  80,  small 
and  empty,  no  pain  ini  the  spinal  cord.  The 
next  day  there  was  an  astonishing  change  in  the 
condition.  The  patient  could  walk  again  and 
void  urine  voluntarily,  and  only  complained  of 
weakness  in  the  le^.  The  following  morning 
there  was  ^paraplegia  agam,  which  had  set  in 
at  the  same  hour  as  it  had  done  two  days  before. 
A  third  paroxysm  was  awaited,  which  also  set 
in  at  the  appointed  time,  although  without  para- 
lysis of  the  sphincters.  Quinine  effected  a  rapid 
cure.' 

Two  other  cases  are  cited  by  Erb.  In  one  of 
them  there  were  also  three  attacks  before  cure 
took  place  under  the  influence  of  quinine ;  but  in 
the  other,  obserred  by  Eartwig,  attacks  of  in- 
termittent paralysis  seem  to  hare  gone  on  for 
many  months,  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
two  former  cases  there  is  no  statement  that  the 
patient  had  previously  suffered  from  ague ;  whilst 
in  that  of  Hartwig,  although  the  man  had  been 
afflicted  with  tertian  intermittent  fever  five  years 
previonsly.for  a  few  weeks,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  recurrence  of  any  other  symptoms  of 
this  type,  even  during  the  period  that  the  patient 
continued  subject  to  the  attacks  of  intermittent 
paraplegia. 

I  We  know  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  real 
cause  or  intimate  pathology  of  such  attacks. 
Any  future  cases,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  ob- 
lerred  and  recorded  with  the  greatest  care. 
Meanwhile  it  should  bo  remembered  that  the 
cases  already  observed  seem  to  have  proved  ex- 
tremely amenable  to  the  influence  of  quinine 
and  of  arsenic. 

29.  Hysterical  Paraplegia.     See  Hxstebu. 

30,  Paraplegia  dependent  on  Idea.— rNi;- 
Tuna  iMD  .ffiiioiosT. — This  is  a  form  of  para- 
lysis, pf  purely  'functional'  type,  ccasionally 
occurring  in  neurotic  rimpressionable  persons, 
aniiyet  not  dependent  upon  any  ordinary  hys- 
terical condition.  Attention  was  first  called  to 
Buoh  cases  by  Dr.  Eussell  Eejqiolds,  who  cited, 
amongst  others,  a  typical  instance  in  which  a 
young, lady,  whilst  attending  to  a  paraplegic 
father,  amidst  the  additional  anxieties  consequent 
upon  straitened  circumstances  and  the  fatigues 
mcident  to  teaching  in  order  to  obtain  the  bare 
lecessairies  of  life,  became  at  last,  under  the 
influence  of  long-continued  strain,  together  with 
«n  abiding  fear  (inspired  by  actual  physical  weak- 
"««)  that  she  herself  was  becoming  paralysed, 
reduced  de  facto  to  this  condition,  as  the  final 
ontcome  of  a  slowly-increasing  weakness  (see 
aniuk  Medical  Journal,  November  6,  1869). 


Fatholoqt. — Such  a  condition  n.fty  occur  quite 
independently  of  hysteria,  and  be  just  as  free 
from  anything  like  conscious  simulation  or  de- 
sire to  exaggerate.  We  cannot  say  positively 
that  the  state  is  induced  by  what  is  called  'inhibi- 
tion,' or  by  definite  vascular  spasms  such  as  are 
supposed  to  form  one  of  the  pathological  bases  of 
the  class  of  so-called  '  reflex '  paralyses,  and  yet 
both  these  modifying  influences  over  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  in  part 
operative  when  imagination,  continuously  excited 
in  some  one  direction,  has  a  tendency  to  pervert 
the  functional  activity  of  this  portion  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  same  conditions  that  exist  as  more  lasting 
states  in  these  cases,  probably  exist  temporarily, 
under  the  influence  of  suggestion,  in  hypnotised 
persons.    See  Maqmetism,  Aniual. 

Symptoms. — ^There  is  a  paralysis  of  motion 
in  the  lower  extremities,  more  or  less  complete, 
often  partial,  and  generally  without  implication 
of  sensibility.  There  is  unabated  control  over 
the  bladder  and  rectum. 

Dr.  Eeyuolds  points  out  that,  while  such 
patients  may  be  wholly  incapable  of  lifting  a 
foot  from  the  bed,  they  often  find  themselves 
able  to  turn  or  sit  up  without  any  assistance. 
And  in  slighter  cases,  though  they  may  be  un- 
able to  stand  for  a  moment,  such  patients  may 
yet  be  able  to  more  the  legs  in  any  direction 
while  in  the  recumbent'position. 

Diagnosis. — The  character  of  the  paralysis, 
and  its  limitation  in  range,  is  thought  to  be  of 
importance.  But  still  more  important  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  fact  of  the  pre-exisfenee  of  long- 
continued  fears  or  fancies  (in  a  person  of  deli- 
cate or  neurotic  temperament),  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  patient's  now- 
present  condition,  combined  with  the  absence 
of  all  signs  positively  indicative  of  any  struc- 
tural detect  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Where  such  a  condition  exists  (as  it  may) 
as  a  mere  complication  of  an  actually  existing 
structural  disease,  the  diagnosis  becomes  either 
impossible  or  extremely  difficult.  It  is,  in  fact, 
only  possible  after  prolonged  observation  and 
experience  as  to  the  course  of  the  symptoms. 

Fboqnosis. — The  prognosis  is  extremely  good 
if  the  nature  of  the  malady  be  divined,  and  a 
right  course  of  treatment  adopted.  Under  such 
circumstances,  an  almost  complete  cure  may 
easily  be  brought  about  in  a  week  or  ten  days ; 
but,  failing  thisi  recognition,  the  morbid  condi- 
tion, may,  it  is  said,  under  ordinary  treatment, 
persist  for  an  almost  unlimited  period. 
:  TaBATMEirr. — The  practitioner  must  inspire 
the  patient  with  confidence  that  the  malady  is 
curable,  and  surround  her  (or  him)  with  cheer- 
ful, hope-inspiring  attendants  and  influences.  At 
the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  supporting  her 
confidence  (if  for  no  other  reason),  he  should 
faradise  the  muscles  of  the  apparently  paralysed 
limbs  daily,  or  have  recourse  to  frictions  or 
shampooings  combined  with  passive  movements. 
He  must  make  the  patient  attempt  to  stand  or 
walk,  with  the  necessary  support;  administer 
opiates,  or  bromide  of  potassium  with  chloral,  to 
procure  sleep,  if  necessary ;  and  carefully  seek  to 
restore  the  patient's  general  health  and  nutri- 
tion.   In  this  class  of  cases  especially,  it  would 
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seem  probable  that  the  influence  of  'suggeetion,' 
if  hypnotism  could  be  induced  according  to 
Braid's  method,  might  be  capable  of  producing 
an  almost  immediate  cure.     See  Ebaidism. 

31.  ITeurastlienia  Spinalis. — Stnon.  :  Func- 
tional Nervous  Weakness  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Nature  and  ^Etiologti — Under  this  name, 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  a  combination 
of  symptoms  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
males  as  well  as  females,  but  more  especially  in 
the  former.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  a 
condition  of  extreme  nervous  debility,  coming 
on  obscurely,  or  at  all  events  not  as  a  sequence 
of  some  previous  severe  illness  or  shock.  Still 
the  symptoms  met  with  often  approximate 
closely  to  those  pertaining  to  a  state  of  con- 
valescence from  some  serious  febrile  illness ;  and 
are  not  at  all  unlike  some  of  those  which  may 
follow  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Such'symptoms  when  occurring  independently 
are  most  prone  to  show  themselves  in  those  who 
are  naturally  of  a  neurotic  temperament.  They 
may  be  excited  by  over-fatigue  of  various  kinds, 
especially  when  this  has  been  coupled  with  dis- 
turbed sleep  for  some  time.  Prolonged  exercise 
or  over  mental  work  may  have  been  the  particular 
exdting  causes  of  fatigue ;  though  perhaps  much 
more  frequently  this  is  to  be  found  in  sexual 
excesses  (of  a  natural  or  unnatural  order),  either 
extending  in  the  form  of  habitual  indulgence 
over  a  considerable  period,  or  as  more  isolated 
but  marked  excesses.  At  other  times,  symptoms 
of  neurasthenia  spinalis  set  in  without  obvious 
provocatives  of  either  type. 

Patholooy. — Concerning  the  actual  cause  of 
spinal  neurasthenia  little  or  nothing  can  be  said. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  the  co-existence  of  dis- 
tinct cerebral  symptoms  of  an  analogous  type  j 
though  on  other  occasions  the  symptoms  are 
more  purely  spinal.  This  malady  is  perhaps 
capable  of  being  induced  by  mere  altered  mole- 
cular states  and  actions  of  the  tissue-elements 
of  the  spinal  cord.  A  kind  of  persistent  'fatigue 
condition  '  exists,  so  that  their  nutrition  cannot 
be  properly  maintained.  Although  some  may 
imagine  the  existence  of  some  more  than  usually 
anaemic  condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  this,  as  a 
fact,  there  is  no  evidence.  To  speculate  upon 
other  modes  in  which  such  a  set  of  symptoms 
might  be  brought  about,  would  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  be  of  little  service.  There 
is,  however,  the  possibility  that  this  morbid  con- 
dition may  be  due  in  the  main  to  a  functional 
disease  of  the  cerebellum — especially  if  the  views 
of  Rolando,  Luys,  and  others,  as  to  the  functions 
of  this  great  organ,  should  prove  correct  even  in 
part. 

Symptoms. — A  feeling  of  utter  weakness  and 
prostration  induced  by  even  the  smallest  amount 
of  muscular  exertion,  is  the  central  symptom, 
though  this  is  usually  associated  with  coldness, 
and  more  or  less  numbness  of  the  extremities. 
Fains,  too,  may  be  felt  in  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  and  in  some  parts  of  the  back,  though 
there  is  commonly  no  tenderness  over  any  part 
of  the  spine.  These  symptoms  may  be  unusu- 
ally distinct  after  any  activity  of  the  genital 
Function,  and  they  may  then  be  associated  with 
oxireme   wakefulness,   or  sometimes  with  pro- 


tracted inability  to  sleep.  Occasionally,  and 
especially  when  this  latter  symptom  is  not 
present,  the  patients  may  present  a  florid  and 
fairly  healthy  appearance,  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  extreme  debility  complained  of. 

Diagnosis. — The  points  of  greatest  impor- 
tance are  the  existence  of  extreme  weakness, 
with  no  evidence  of  anything  like  actual  para- 
lysis, or  indeed  of  any  symptoms  which  would 
indicate  an  actual  structural  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  being  so,  and  diabetes  being  also 
eliminated,  we  may  oftentimes  (and  especially 
where  the  existence  of  one  or  other  of  the  above- 
mentioned  exciting  causes  has  been  established) 
pretty  confidently  conclude  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  what  is  here  named  '  neurasthenia  spinalis.' 

Pbookosis. — A  relief  of  this  condition  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  looked  for  under  the  influence  of 
rest  and  suitable  treatment ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  any  such  amelioration  of 
the  patient's  symptoms  is  to  be  brought  about, 
great  differences  exist  in  different  cases.  Weeks, 
months,  or  even  years  may  be  required  before 
a  natural  amount  of  vigour  is  restored. 

Teeatment. — Best,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  previous  excesses,  is  the  first  and  indispen- 
sable requisite.  Every  effort  should  be  used  to 
obtain  regular  and  sound  sleep.  The  action  of 
these  potent  restoratives  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  generous  and  easily  assimilable  diet,  to- 
gether with  a  moderate  amount  of  stimulants. 
Hypophosphites  of  the  alkalies  with  iron  and 
small  doses  of  strychnia  (which  may  be  con- 
veniently given  in  the  form  of  a  syrup)  often 
prove  decidedly  beneficial.  An  abundance  of 
fresh  air  is  desirable,  and  especially  that  of  ele- 
vated and  bracing  mountain  situations.  Daily 
frictions  and  shampooing,  aided  by  stimulating 
saline    baths,  may  also   prove  to  be  of  much 


32.  Toxlo  Spinal  Paralysis. — Under  this 
name  it  will  be  right  to  refer  to  a  class  of  eases 
of  paraplegia  produced  by  poisons  of  various 
kinds.  It  constitutes  a  somewhat  heterogeneous 
group,  concerning  which  our  knowledge  is  still 
very  defective — in  the  main,  because  such  cases 
are  happily  of  rare  occurrence. 

Of  the  toxic  agents  taken  into  the  body,  and 
capable  of  entailing  a  paraplegia,  some  are 
minerals,  such  as  arsenic  and  lead;  others  are 
of  vegetable  origin,  such  as  aconitia,  conia, 
veratria,  prussic  acid,  ergot,  and  alcohol ;  whilst 
others  again  are  of  animal  origin.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  their  action  as  '  causes'  is  not 
sufficiently  potent  to  lead  to  paralysis  as  any- 
thing like  an  invariable  effect.  They  need  the 
concurrence  of  other  favouring  circumstances, 
proba.bly  in  the  main  intrinsic  ;  but  under  the 
combination  of  conditions  thus  resulting,  a  para- 
plegia may  be  induced— in  actual  modes,  how- 
ever, that  may  differ  considerably  among  them- 
selves. It  is  only  in  this  attenuated  sense  that 
the  above-mentioned  poisons  are  to  be  regarded 
as  'causes'  of  paraplegia.  They  ought  perhaps, 
from  this  point  of  view,  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
disposing rather  than  as  exciting,  and  in  no  case 
as  proximate,  causes  of  paraplegia. 

This  holds  good,  for  all  that  we  know,  con- 
cerning the  fitful  and  irregular  manner  in  which 
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tfaonic,  lead,  or  alcohol  (and  probatly  to  a  simi- 
lar extent  other  toxic  substances)  give  rise  to 
paraplegic  symptoms  in  those  who  have  taken 
them  to  excess.  Thus,  according  to  Tanquerel 
des  Planches,  out  of  200  cases  of  lead-poisoning, 
io  only  fifteen  did  the  paralysis  implicate  the 
lower  extremities ;  and  in  only  one  of  these  did 
it  occur  as  a  distinct  paraplegia.  This  case 
might,  therefore,  have  been  due  to  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  conditions— in  short,  it  might 
hare  been  a  coincidence  rather  than  a  definite 
result  of  the  talcing  of  lead.  Again,  in  regard 
to  arsenic,  it  is  true  that  in  certain  cases  Orfila 
obierved  paraplegic  conditions  in  dogs  -which 
had  taken  large  quantities  of  this  drug  ;  but 
euch  symptoms  would  seem  to  be  met  with 
only  occasionally  as  a  result  of  acute  arsenical 
poisoning  in  man,  and  perhaps  with  equal 
rarity  io  those  who  habitually  consume  large 
quantities  of  this  substance. 

Probably  the  mode  of  action  of  alcohol  as  a 
cause  of  paraplegia  is  very  nearly  as  general 
and  ill-defined,  yet  Dr.  Wilks  goes  so  far  as  to 
speak  of  an  'alcoholic  paraplegia,'  resulting  from 
excesses  in  spirit-drinking.  Alcohol,  like  many 
poisons,  when  taken  in  undue  quantity,  may 
deteriorate  the  nutrition  of  the  body  generally; 
it  may  spoil  the  integrity  of  its  more  delicate 
tissues,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
some  of  its  finer  functions.  In  this  way,  through 
general  spoihng  and  degeneration,  the  way  may 
be  led  on  to  the  development  of  special  changes 
favouring  paralysis,  now  in  this  and  now  in 
that  part  of  the  nervous  system.  If  either  one 
of  a  group  of  possible  morbid  changes,  induced 
upon  such  a  basis,  chances  to  affect  principally 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  paraplegia 
may  be  induced.  The  principal  justification, 
howeyer,  for  speaking  of  such  a  state  as  an 
'alcoholic  paraplegia,'  probably  lies  in  the  fact 
list  here  (as  indeed  in  all  cases  of  toxic  para- 
lysis) the  first  therapeutic  indication  is  to  be 
found  in  the  renunciation  of  the  harmful  agent. 

The  notion  has  recently  been  advanced  by 
Moxon,  that  a  certain  class  of  poisons,  which 
own  the  common  property  of  being  '  depres- 
sants of  the  circulation,'  have  a  tendency  to 
paralyse  the  hind  legs  rather  than  the  fore  legs 
of  animals.  In  this  group  are  included  aconitia, 
oonia,  and— doubtfully — veratria,  chloral,  and 
prussiS'^pid.  He  is  of  opinion  that  these  drugs 
act  by  causing  further  impediments  '  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly and  peculiarly  difficult  blood-supply  of 
the  caudal  end  of  the  spinal  cord'  {British  Medi- 
cal Journal,  April  2,  1881,  p.  498).  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  extreme  feebleness  of  blood- 
current  ia  of  itself  a  common  cause  predisposing 
tothe  occurrence  of  thrombosis  both  in  arteries 
and  in  veins,  and  that  such  a  condition  may 
intervene  in  some  of  these  cases  of  poisoning, 
and  lead  to  the  development  of  paraplegia.  This 
wuld  enable  us  to  account  for  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  fact  of  the  maintenance  of  the  para- 
lysis long  after  other  effects  of  the  poison  have 
passed  away.  H.  Chablton  Bastian. 

SPINAL  lERITATIOlT.  —  Stnon.  :  Ea- 
imalgia;  Fr.  Sachialgie;  Geii  JSiickgratsckmerz. 

Pronniioij.— Notwithstanding  the  doubts  that 
we  been  entertained  by  many  authorities,  both 
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British  and  foreign,  spinal  irritation  is  an  affec- 
tion which  hag  a  real  existence  and  deserves  a 
special  name.  Although  spinal  irritation  maybe, 
like  other  affections,  allied  with,  or  caused  by, 
various  organio  or  functional  nervous  diseases, 
the  name  ought  to  be  kept  for  a  special  spinal 
complaint,  chiefly  characterised  by  a  morbid 
excitability  of  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  spine, 
manifesting  itself  by  spontaneous  pains,  and  by 
tenderness  under  pressure,  or  when  the  affected 
parts  are  moved. 

JEtioiogy.— Eachialgia  is  more  common  in 
certain  countries  than  in  others — more  so,  par- 
ticularly, in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  than  in  Continental  Europe.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this  affection 
was  first  studied  and  described  by  a  number  of 
Irish  and  American  writers.  Sex  is  an  impor- 
tant SBtiological  element :  out  of  304  cases  col- 
lected by  the  two  Griffins  and  by  Hammond, 
there  were  only  forty-two  men.  The  writer  has 
seen  it  in  three  men  only  out  of  more  than  fifty 
cases.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  girls  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five.  As  regards  other  caiises  the 
most  important  are : — excessive  walking  or  driv- 
ing; violent  movements  of  the  spine,  or  a  blow 
upon  it;  abuse  of  sexual  intercourse  ;  masturba- 
tion ;  and  severe  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
scarlatina,  fever  and  ague,  dysentery,  and  diph- 
theria. 

AnATOMICAI,   ChAEAOTEES  and  PATHOIOaT. — 

In  simple  rachialgia  there  is  no  organic  altera- 
tion that  the  naked  eye  can  see,  or  the  microscope 
can  show.  At  most  u.  congestion  is  sometimes 
found.  Still  organic  affections  of  the  spine  and 
its  fibrous  tissues  may  give  rise  to  the  functional 
affection  we  are  now  studying,  so  that  a  necropsy 
niay  show  pathological  alterations  of  various 
kinds  in  the  fibrous  and  bony  tissues  of  the 
spine.  As  regards  the  physiological  pathology 
of  spinal  irritation,  the  symptoms  belong  to  two 
distinct  groups,  one  composed  of  local  morbid 
manifestations,  and  the  other  of  those  which  are 
distant.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  groups,  it  in- 
cludes tenderness  and  the  various  kinds  of  pain; 
there  is,  in  a  measure,  similitude  between  the 
symptoms  and  those  of  neuralgia.  The  tender- 
ness especially  IS  often  similar  to  that  which  is 
detected  in  some  poiiits  of  a  iierve  attacked  with 
neuralgia.  Still  there  are  differences  (especially 
as  regards  the  kinds  of  pain)  which  prevent  a 
complete  assimilation  of  rachialgia  with  a  com- 
mon neuralgia.  The  group  of  symptoms  appeal^ 
ing  at  a  distance  from  the  spine,  is  composed  of 
reflex  or  direct  effects  of  irritation  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  Among  those  symptoms  we  find  referred 
sensations,  muscular  spasms,  increased  tonicity, 
contraction  of  blood-vessels,  trembling,  altera- 
tions of  secretion  and  nutrition,  inhibition  of  the 
heart,  &o. 

Dr.  Quain  communicates  to  the  writer  his  con- 
viction that  spinal  pain  and  tenderness  exist  more 
often  as  transmitted  or  referred  phenomena  con- 
nected with  morbid  states  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane than  is  generally  recognised.  Thus  he  finds 
pain  present  over  the  posterior  cervical  region 
in  cases  of  congestion  or  foUioular  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  adjacent 
parts.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  like  pains  and 
tenderness  are  constantly  found  in  cases  of  gas- 
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trodynia,  associated,  it  may  be,  with  morbid 
states  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
In  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  similar  condi- 
tions are  traceable  in  connexion  with  disordered 
states  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
or  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs.  As  we  find 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  conjunctiva — or  as  we  find  pain 
at  the  end  of  the  penis  in  cases  of  stone  in  the 
bladder — so  may  we  have  many  of  these  other 
reflex  or  referred  troubles  in  connection  with 
distant  disorders. 

Symptoms. — Spinal  tendemesi. — This  ia  the 
essential  and  only  constant  feature  of  rachialgia. 
Its  existence,  however,  might  not  be  found  out 
if  questions  were  merely  asked,  or  a  cm-sory 
examination  were  made,  as  the  symptom  may 
be  slight  and  localised  in  one  vertebra,  and  the 
patient  may  not  be  aware  of  its  presence.  It 
may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  and  cor- 
lespond  to  only  one,  to  many,  or  even  to  all  of 
the  vertebrae.  When  very  limited,  tenderness 
exists  more  frequently  at  the  lower  part  of  either 
ihe  dorsal  or  the  cervical  regions,  less  often  in 
■;he  latter.  The  symptom  is  elicited  in  two  ways 
— by  pressure  or  movement.  When  the  ten- 
derness is  slight,  pressure  will  succeed  in  show- 
ing its  existence,  while  a  movement  might  prove 
ineffectual.  It  is  essential  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  making  pressure,  as  not  only  a  consider- 
able and  lasting  pain  may  result  from  sudden 
and  great  pressure,  but  very  serious  convulsive 
paralytic  or  psychic  manifestations  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  writer  has  seen  cases  in  which 
attacks  of  catalepsy,  of  tonic,  clonic,  or  choreic 
movements,  of  temporary  (and  in  one  case  of 
prolonged)  paralysis  of  the  lower  or  upper  limbs, 
of  exophthalmos  with  mental  disorder,  &c.,  had 
been  caused  by  heavy  pressure  on  the  cervical  or 
dorsal  vertebrae.  Usually  the  place  where  pres- 
sure gives  liso  to  the  greatest  pain  is  the  spi- 
nous process.  Sometimes,  however,  the  disorder 
is  unilateral,  and  then  the  seat  of  greatest  tender- 
ness is  the  transverse  process.  Very  frequently 
myalgia  co-exists  with  rachial^a,  and  then  the 
muscular  masses  so  attacked,  on  one  or  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  spine,  are  very  tender  under 
pressure.  There  is  often  hypersesthesia  of  the 
ekin  itself,  and  the  writer  found  this  so  great  in 
one  case  that  any  unexpected  touch,  or  even 
a  gentle  breath  of  air  on  the  skin,  inade  the 
patient  (a  strong  and  courageous  man)  scream 
out.  The  tactile  hypersesthesia  in  that  case  was 
so  great  that  the  two  points  of  the  sesthesiometer, 
which  on  the  spino  are  felt  by  a  healthy  person 
only  when  distant  one  from  the  other  at  least  an 
inch  and  a  half,  were  distinctly  recognised  when 
distant  less  than  a  line,  that  is,  when  almost 
touching  each  other.  In  a  number  of  cases  sensi- 
bility is  morbidly  increased  in  every  nerve-fibre 
of  all  the  tissues  of  one  or  more  vertebrae  and 
of  the  neighbouring  parts.  There  is  no  absolute 
relation  between  the  pain  caused  by  pressure 
and  the  constant  spontaneous  pain  existing  in 
many  cases,  as  there  may  be  considerable  ten- 
derness without  any,  or  with  very  little,  spon- 
taneous pain,  and  there  may  be  only  moderate 
tenderness  although  a  constant  or  almost  con- 
stant severe  pain  is  complained  of. 

Tenderness  is  often  discovered  by  movement 


of  the  spine  performed  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily by  the  patient,  or  produced,  for  diagnosis' 
sake,  by  the  physician.  Generally,  however,  the 
pain  thus  generated  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  due  to  pressure  on  the  spinous  processes,  and 
is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  an  increase  of  the  constant 
spontaneous  pain. 

Pains  referred  to  the  periphery  of  the  body, 
or  to  internal  organs,  are  often  associated  with 
local  tenderness  developed  by  pressure.  These 
transmitted  pains,  as  well  as  the  local  pains 
caused  by  pressure,  may  last  for  hours — nay,  for 
days,  showing  how  carefully  the  examination  for 
tenderness  should  be  made.  It  is  well,  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  hysterical  or  timid  patients,  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  tenderness  more  from  the 
sudden  and  involuntary  movement  of  the  spine, 
when  we  press  upon  it,  than  from  the  patient's 
statements  as  regards  the  degree  of  local  or 
referred  pains  felt.  The  amount  of  blushing  of 
the  face  when  a  tender  spine  is  pressed  upon,  is 
also  a  means  of  appreciating  the  degree  of  ten- 
derness, especially  when  the  aflPected  part  is  in 
the  lower  third  of  the  cervical  region,  or  the 
upper  third  of  the  dorsal  region. 

Spontaneous  spinal  pain. — This  symptom  is 
less  important  than  tenderness,  because  it  is  not 
constant,  and  also  becau.»e  it  otten  exists  ia 
organic  spinal  complaints.  It  is  increased  in 
most  cases  by  pressure  on,  or  by  movement  of, 
the  spine.  According  to  Dr.  Hammond's  obser- 
vation it  is  found  in  about  one  case  out  of  three 
of  spinal  irritation.  The  writer  believes  that 
its  frequency  is  much  greater.  It  is  quite  vari- 
able in  its  character  and  degree.  It  may  con- 
sist only  or  chiefly  in  a  feeling  of  heaviness,  of 
coldness,  of  heat,  of  pricking,  or  of  itching.  In 
many  cases  it  increases,  and  in  some  it  de- 
creases, when  the  sitting  or  standing  posture 
is  assumed.  Lying  flat  on  the  back  usually 
diminishes,  but  sometimes  increases  it.  Its  seat 
is  generally  at  the  point  where  the  spinal  nerves 
emerge  from  the  spine,,  resembling  in  this  re- 
spect a  neuralgic  pain. 

Visceral  functional  disturbances. — Eatchialgia 
is  often  followed  or  accompanied  by  various  func- 
tional disorders,  more  or  less  directly  caused  by 
it._  The  stomach  and  the  heart  are  the  parts 
chiefly  affected;  but  other  viscera  (the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  or  the  bowels)  are  also  sometimes  af- 
fected. 

Vaso-moior  Sisiurbances. — These  may  appear 
anywhere,  but  the  face  exhibits  them  more  often 
and  more  intensely  than  other  parts.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  in  alternations  of  great  paleness  and 
flashing. 

Motor  disturbances.— A.  fixed  contraction  of 
some  muscles,' especially  in  the  fore-arm, has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Teale.  Dr.  G.  B.  Radoliffe 
says  that  this^  contraction  does  not  disappear 
during  sleep.  This  slight  rigidity  increases 
!  when  an  effort  is  made  to  loosen  it.  A  great 
variety  of  other  motor  disturbances  may  ap- 
pear in  this  aflfection,  as  will  be  mentioned  liere- 
after. 

The  symptoms  of  rachialgia  necessarily  vary 
with  the  diflferont  regions  of  the  spine. 

1.  Cervical  Begion. —  Spinal  irritation  in 
very  frequent  in  this  region,  although  less  so  than 
in  the  dorsal.    Of  304  cases  collected  by  the  two 
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GrlffiM,  »nd  by  Dr.  Hammond,  the  affection  was 
confined  to  the  cervical  region  71  times,  and  it 
occupied  parts  or  all  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
regions  in  82  cases.    More  than  elsewhere,  pres- 
Bute  on  the  spine,  when  the  disorder  is  in  the 
neck  will  produce  referred  sensations.     For  in- 
stance, pressure  on  the  two  upper  vertebrse  may 
cfiu«e  pain  in  the  forehead;  pressure  on  the  third 
and  fourth  vertebrffi  a  pain  in  the  pharynx ;  and 
on  tUe  last  cervical  a  pain  behind  the  sternum. 
According  to  the  best  observers,  especially  Still- 
ing and  the  two  Griffins,  the  following  symp- 
toms have  been  noticed  iu  cases  of  cervical 
spinal  irritation:  vertigo,  headache,  psychical 
msturbanoes,    insomnia,    nightmare,    neuralgic 
pains  in  the  head,  &ce,  neck,  shoulders,  chest, 
and  upper  limbs,  contraction  of  flexor  muscles 
in  the  fore-arms,  clonic  spasms,  fibrillary  move- 
ments in  the  shoulders  and  arms,  disturbances 
in  phonation  and  deglutition,  dyspnoea,  spas- 
modic cough,  fainting,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart. 

2.  Dorsal  Begion, — This  is  the  region  most 
frequently  attacked,  although  the  united  statis- 
tics of  the  brothers  Grif&n  and  Dr.  Hammond  do 
not  clearly  establish  this  point.  The  stomach  is 
tlie  principal  seat  of  disturbance  in  dorsal  raoh- 
ialgia.  It  shows  its  irritation  by  pain,  pyrosis, 
eructations,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  Palpitation 
of  the  heart  is  not  rare  j  but  dyspnoea  and  cough 
are  less  frequent  than  in  cervical  rachialgia.  So 
are  neuralgic  pains,  involuntary  movements,  and 
Conic  spasms. 

3.  Lumbar  Begion. — Eachialgia  is  rarely 
localised  in  the  lumbar  region.  Dr.  Hammond 
has  seen  it  fifteen  times,  and  the  two  Griffins 
thirteen  times.  The  writer  has  only  seen  it  four 
times  out  of  more  than  fifty  cases. .  It  manifests 
itself  or  is  accompanied  by  the  following  symp- 
toms ;  neuralgia  in  the  lower  limbs,  myalgia  in 
the  lumbar  and  abdominal  regions,  painful  spasms 
of  the  vesical  or  anal  sphincters,  uterine  and 
ovarian  pains,  with  or  without  menstrual  dis- 
tnrbanoee,  disorders  of  motility,  such  as  tonic  or 
choreic  movements  in  the  lower  limbs,  pseudo- 
paraplegia,  &c. 

4.  General  Baohialgia. — It  is  assuj-edly  quite 
rare  to  find  every  vertebra  tender.  The  writer 
has  seen  it  but  twice.  But  it  is  not  so  rare 
to  find  cases  in  which  almost  every  part  of  the 
spine  is  affected.  The  two  Griffins  have  seen 
it  in  fifteen  oases  out  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  Hyperaesthesia  is  then  usually  greater 
than  in  localised  rachialgia.  The  pains  produced 
even  by  the  gentlest  pressure  on  one  spinous 
process  usually  extend  to  tiie  whole  vertebral 
column.  The  various  symptoms  pointed  out  as 
due  to  localised  spinal  irritation  are  present  here 
together,  and  show  themselves  in  the  four  limbs, 
the  head,  the  neck,  the  trunk,  and  the  internal 
organs— especially,  however,  in  the  he3,rt  and 
the  stomach, 

DuGNosis. — The  symptoms  of  spinal  irrita- 
tion are  so  characteristic  that  it  is  only  in  cases 
of  complication  of  this  affection  with  another 
that  doubts  might  arise.;  A  sprain  of  the  spine, 
mtense  congestion  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  of 
the  muscles,  and  inflammation  of  the  parts  close 
lo  the  spine,  involving  the  fibrous  tissue  binding 
together  the  vertebrae,  and  due  to  some  trau- 


matic cause,  will  certainly  give  origin  to  the  local 
and  sympathetic  symptoms  of  spinal  irritation, 
together  with  those  due  to  inflammation  or  con- 
siderable congestion.  There  cannot  be  a  mistake. 
Two  distinct  morbid  states,  tljen,  fqllow  a  blow 
or  some  other  traumatic  agency  on  the  spine.  In 
the  same  way  we  find  hysteria  co-esieting  with 
spinal  irritation.  Indeed,  it  is  extren;iely  rare  to 
find  that  hysteria,  beginning  by  any  symptom, 
will  not  soon  be  accompanied  by  some  degree  of 
spinal  irritation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
almost  all  cases  of  genuine  spinal  irritation, 
more  or  less  marked  hysterical  symptoms  wil' 
appear,  so  that  these  two  affections  almost  always 
are,  at  least  partly,  blended  together.  The  sin- 
gular and  rare  affection  described  by  Trousseau 
under  the  name  of  tetany,  can  hardly  be  mis 
taken  for  rachialgia,  not  only  because  the  most 
important  symptoms  of  spinal  irritation  are  ab- 
sent or  very  slight  in  tetany,  but  also  because 
in  this  la^t  affection  the  muscular  contraction 
is  generally  accompanied  by  trembling,  anaes- 
thesia, and  a  feeling  of  great  fitigue,  Tetanus, 
and  the  organic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  meninges  may  be  put  aside,  as  although  there 
may  be  spinal  tenderness  iii,  some  of  those  affec- 
tions, especially  in  meningitis,  the  other  symp- 
toms clearly  establish  their  existence,  and  not 
that  of  mere  rachialgia.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Pott's  disease,  or  other  morbid  structural 
alterations  of  the  vertebrae. 

Peqgnosis. — It  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
those  physicians  who  take  a  light  view  of  spinal 
irritation.  If  an  American  practitioner  has,  as 
he  states,  cured  133  patients  out  of  156,  he 
has  been  exceptionally  fortunate.  Although  a 
cure  can  often  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  very 
quickly,  this  affection,  when  at  all  powerful,  will 
frequently  resist  treatment,  or  reappear  after  a 
temporary  cure.  The  writer  would  say,  hcyever, 
that  many  patients  refuse  to  submit  to  the  most 
energetic  means,  of  treatment,  and, that,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  know  what  would  have  been 
their  fate  under  better  means  jthan  those  used. 
Still,  death  is  never  caused  in  a  direct  way  by 
this  affection.  Its  worst  feature  is  that  it  ren- 
ders the  patient  most  miserable  from  pains,  weak- 
ness, and  the  various  functional  disorders  it  pro- 
duces. 

Treatment. — In  this  affection,  as  well  as  in  all 
functional  disorders,  anaemia  exists  so  frequently, 
and  participates,  so  certainly  in  the  production,  or 
atlesist  in  the  persistence,  of  the  symptoms,  that 
the  writer  can  easily,  accept  the  statement  of 
some  physicians,  that  certain  remedies,  such  as 
iron,  quinine,  the  mineral  acid?,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  and  nux  vomica,  have 
been  used  successfuUyagainst  rachialgia..  Indeed, 
some  of  these  means — one  or  another,  according 
to  special  circumstances^ought  almost  always 
to  be  used.  The  writer's-  own  experience  does 
not  confirm  that  of  Dr.  Hammond  as  regards  the 
beneficial  effects  he  attributes  to  zinc.  Internal 
remedies  taken  by  the  mouth  ^re  certainly  less 
important  than  external  ones,  or  medicines  used 
by  subcutaneous  injection.  As  regards  this 
last  means  there  is  no  doubt  that  injections  of 
morphia  or  atropia  under  the  skin,  especially 
when  made  near  the  focus  of  paii;  or  tenderness, 
are  of  great  service,  not  only  for  a  time  against 
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theseeymptoms,  but  also  frequently  against  the 
affection  itself.  The  writer  employs  with  more 
benefit  the  following  substances  together  than 
cue  of  them  alone  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  neuralgia :  sulphate  of  morphia,  from  J 
to  I  a  grain,  sulphate  of  strychnia,  from  /=■  to  i 
of  a  grain,  and  sulphate  of  atropia  from  Jj  to  ■£ 
uf  a  grain,  beginning  with  the  minimum  dose, 
and  reaching  quickly  the  maximum  one,  if  the 
increase  can  be  borne.  When  the  pain  or  tender- 
ness is  localised  in  a  small  part  of  the  spine,  the 
writer  has  obtained  great  relief  from  the  use  of 
an  ointment  of  aconitia,  two  grains;  veratria, 
four  grains;  and  lard,  two  drachms.  Every 
counter-irritant,  including  galvanism  (if  we  can 
look  upon  it  in  such  a  way),  has  been  used  with 
benefit  in  some  cases.  Applications  of  ice  and  of 
the  actual  cautery  will  be  found  to  be  the  best. 
Ice  may  be  employed,  finely  pounded,  as  a  kind 
of  poultice,  applied  on  a  large  surface  and  on  the 
bare  skin,  or  in  frictions  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
spine,  and  by  either  process  only  for  three  to  six 
minutes,  twice  a  day.  If  there  be  no  success  by 
these  means,  the  application  of  a  very  hot  piece 
of  flannel  on  the  principal  seat  of  pain  is  advis- 
able, followed  after  five  minutes  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ice  according  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  above  methods.  When  the  whole  spine  is 
tender  or  painful,  each  of  its  three  regions  should 
be  treated,  one  after  the  other.  Next,  if  not 
first  in  importance,  is  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery,  after  the  following  rules  :^— First,  the 
instrument  must  be  at  white  heat ;  secondly,  it 
must  have  a  very  small  surface;  thirdly  it  must 
be  applied  quickly  although  firmly ;  fourthly,  it 
must  make,  on  each  day  of  application,  three  or 
four  cauterisations  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and 
these  irritations  must  extend  over  two  or  three 
inches  in  length ;  fifthly,  the  operation  is  to  be  re- 
peated every  day  for  eight  or  ten  days,  care  being 
taken  that  the  instrument  be  passed  each  time 
on  unaltered  skin.  The  writer  uses  a  Paquelin 
cautery,  with  which  there  is,  on  account  of  the 
above  rules,  neither  great  pain  nor  a  sore  pro- 
duced. The  outer  layer  of  the  skin  dries  up  and 
becomes  brown,  but  there  is  no  blister  or  ulcer 
or  purulent  discharge.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
means  of  treatment,  especially  when  the  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  spine  are  intense.  If  all  the 
means  already  mentioned  have  failed,  or  even 
when  they  have  not  been 'tried,  and  when  the 
patient  is  attacked  in  a  great  extent  of  the 
spine,  and  is  quite  submissive  and  willing  to  do 
as  she  is  told,  absolute  rest  of  the  tender  and 
painful  parts  is  to  be  employed.  In  Hilton's 
valuable  work  on  Sest  and  Pain,  the  rules  are 
given  which  must  be  followed  in  such  cases. 
The  words  absolute  rest  express  exactly  what  is 
needed.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  make 
a  patient  with  spinal  irritation  lie  down,  and 
stay  in  bed  for  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  if  he 
or  she  were  allowed  to  turn  in  bed,  or  to  move 
the  spine  at  all  at  the  affected  part.  If  the  rest 
of  the  part  is  really  absolute  and  constant,  a 
cure  is  almost  always  obtained  after  a  few  weeks. 
So  long  as  the  difiicult  treatment  lasts,  every 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  nourishment,  to 
'he  state  of  the  bowels,  and  to  the  occupation  of 
the  mind  of  the  patient.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
other  means  of  treatment  (especially  subcuta- 
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neous  injections  against  pain),  are  to  be  used 
during  the  period  of  rest.    Fresh  air  must  be 
admitted  to  the  room  as  far  as  the  season  allows. 
The  muscles  of  the  limbs  (which  are  to  be  left 
without  voluntary  movement)  are  to  be  gently 
galvanised  several  times  a  day,  so  as  not  only  to 
improve  their  nutrition,  but  to  act  also  on  the 
general  circulation  of  the  blood.    On  getting  out 
of  bed,  when  it  is  ascertained  that  both  pain  and 
tenderness  have  disappeared  from  the  spine,  the 
patient  must  for  a,  time  (a  week  or  more)  be 
most  careful  to  avoid  moving  the  parts  much 
which  have  been  affected.  The  writer  cannot  con- 
clude this  article  without  referring  the  reader  to 
a  lecture  of  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  our 
time,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  rules  not  essentially  different  from  the 
above  are  given.     See  'Rest  in  the  Treatment  of 
Nervous  Disease,'  in  A  Series  of  American  Clini- 
cal Lectures,  vol.  i.  No.  i,  New  York,  1875. 
C.  E.  Bbown-Secjuaed. 

SPIITE,  Diseases  and  Curvatures  of — 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  et  Courbures  die  Ekachis ; 
Ger.  Kran&Aeiten  tmd  Krummungen  des  Buck- 
grates, 

Generai. Remarks. — The  vertebral  column  is  a 
complex  anatomical  structure,  consisting  of  large 
masses  of  bone,  chiefly  cancellous,  forming  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae;  large  flat  discs  of  fibro- 
oartilage  placed  between  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae; and  connecting  ligamentous  structures. 
On  either  side  of,  and  behind  the  vertebral  canal, 
in  which  the  spinal  cord  is  placed,  are  the  ob- 
lique articulating,  and  the  spinous  processes, 
with  which  are  connected  the  large  group  of 
muscles,  whereby  the  various  movements  of  the 
spinal  column  are  regulated,  and  the  erect  posi- 
tion of  the  body  maintained. 

All  these  structures  are  liable  to  special  forms 
of  disease,  such  as  are  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  where  similar  structures  exist.  Hence 
a  certain  analogy  may  be  traced  between  the 
most  ordinary  forms  of  disease  which  ooenr  in  the 
spinal  column,  and  the  joint-diseases  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  but  the  absence  of  articular  cartilage 
and  synovial  membrane  between  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  destroys  much  of  the  analogy 
Nevertheless,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  disease  ot 
the  spinal  column,  or  '  Pott's  disease,'  we  have 
as  its  chief  characteristics,  caries  and  necrosis  of 
bone,  with  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  ca> 
tilage,  accompanied  by  Siippuration.  The  liga^ 
ments  are,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
liable  to  the  rheumatic  form  of  inflammation. 
The  muscles  are  especially  liable  to  paralytic 
and  spasmodic  affections,  such  as  occur  in  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  spine  is  also  very  liable  to 
various  forms  of  curvature.  Other  forms  of 
disease,  such  as  tubercular  deposits,  cystic  and 
malignant  growths,  are  occasionally  met  with, 
but  do  not  require  special  description  in  con- 
nection with  the  spinal  column.  The  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  are  described 
in  other  articles.  The  only  affections,  therefore, 
which  demand  special  consideration  in  this 
place  are  (1)  Pott's  Disease ;  and  (2)  Lateral 
Curvature. 

1 .  Pott's  Disease  of  the  Spine. — Synon,  : 
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Bpinal  caries ;  Fr.  Mai  virtebral  de  Pott ;  Ger. 
toti'eche  Kranlcheit. 

DsFiNiTioN. — A  destructive  disease  of  the 
(pinal  column,  depending  upon  ulceration  of  the 
interrertebral  cartilages;  generally  associated 
with  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra '  and  named  after  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon Percival  Pott,  who  first  described  its  pa- 
thological characters. 

Anatomical  Chahactees. — The  disease  may 
commence  either  in  the  intervertebral  cartilages, 
or  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  Inthe  majority 
of  cases  ulceration  of  one  or  more  interver- 
tebral cartilages  occurs,  as  the  result  of  subacute 
inflammation ;  and  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  become  destroyed  by 
caries  and  necrosis.  When  the  disease  com- 
mences iu  the  bones,  primary  necrosis  occurs 
itt  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
as  it  is  observed  to  do  in  other  situations  where 
cancellous  bone  exists  in  large  masses.  In  a 
later  stage,  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  struc- 
tures are  all  involved  in  the  destructive  pro- 
cess, and  a  chasm  is  formed  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  spinal  column,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes bent  upon  itself,  the  spinous  processes 
projecting  posteriorly  so  as  to  produce  the  dis- 
tortion described  as  angular  curvature  of  the 
tpne.  The  angular  form  of  the  projection  is 
most  marked  iu  the  dorsal  region,  in  consequence 
of  the  nahual  curve  of  the  spinal  column  in  a 
posterior  direction,  and  also  from  the  length  of 
the  spinous  processes.  In  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar regions  an  opposite  condition  obtains,  and 
an  obtuse  posterior,  rather  than  angular,  projec- 
tion occurs;  and  this  may  be  absent,  even  in 
eases  of  extensive  disease. 

If  the  case  proceed  favourably  towards  a 
curative  termination,  the  destructive  processes 
become  arrested,  and  a  healthy  reparative  pro- 
cess is  established,  terminating  in  bony  anehy- 
losis-between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  which 
have  become  approximated  after  the  loss  of 
structure.  Ossification  also  proceeds  along  some 
of  the  ligamentous  structures  passing  between 
the  lamiuie,  as  well  as  between  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. Thus  the  resulting  angular,  or  posterior, 
projection  becomes  a,  persistent  deformity — a 
tteformity  essential  to  the  cure  of  the  case. 

Biology. — Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  may 
be  either  of  local  or  of  constitutional  origin. 
When  local,  it  results  from  injuTy,and  the  vio- 
lence may  be  either  direct  or  indireot. 

Cases  traceable  to  direct  violence  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  adult  life,  for  instance, 
the  fall  of  earth  from  the  roof  of  a  tunnel 
upon  the  back  of  a  man,in  the  stooping  position ; 
the  fall  of  a  sack  of  wheat  upon  the  back  of  a 
person  passing  under  it ;  or  a  fall  from  a  ladder. 
The  evidence  .of  direct  injury  is  not  so  easily 
obtained  when  the  disease  occurs  in  childhood, 
hut  occasionally  we  see  spinal  curvature  deve- 
loped in  robust  and  healthy  children,  who  have 
never  had  any  previous  illness,  and  whose  family 
history  is  unexceptionally  good.  In  such  cases 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  slight  accident, 
met  mth  in  boisterous  play,  must  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disease  j.and,  in  some  in- 
stances the  writer  has  obtained  undoubted  evi- 
dence to  this  effect    The  immediate  symptoms 


are  slight  and  trausient,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  disease  is  developed. 

Indirect  violence  frequently  gives  rise  to  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine,  and  in  aU  probability  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  mischief  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases,  although  the  accident,  as  a  pro- 
ducing cause,  cannot  be  traced  in  every  instance, 
especially  when  the  disease  occurs  in  childhood, 
as  it  most  frequently  does.  The  kind  of  acci- 
dent alluded  to  is  a  rick  or  twist  of  the  spine, 
as,  for  example,  when  a  child  imitating  the 
down  in  a  pantomime,  turns  head  over  heels,  or 
when  a  boy  is  taken  up  by  the  arms,  and  swung 
round  by  a  man  on  to  his  back  in  play.  The 
latter  occurred  to  a  boy  who  was  for  several 
years  under  the  writer's  care;  the  immediate 
symptoms  were  not  severe,  and  passed  off  in  a 
short  time,  but  disease  of  the  spine  was  gra- 
dually developed,  with  external  abscess,  through 
which  portions  of  necrosed  bone  came  away;  the 
boy  ultimately  recovered.  A  fall  out  of  bed  has 
frequently  been  known  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
spinal  disease,  and  in  many  of  these  accidents 
there  is  no  evidence  of  direct  injury  to  the  spine. 
In  young  adults,  a  rick  or  twistof  the  spine 
received  in  wrestling,  and  in  the  rough  game  of 
foot>-ball,  or  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  has  been  known 
to  precede  the  development  of  disease  without 
any  direct  blow  upon  the  spine.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  injury  done  to  the  articulation  is  in 
all  probability  by  laceration  of  the  ligaments, 
just  as  in  severe  sprains  at  the  knee  and  ankle- 
joint;  and  when  such  an  injury  occurs  in  aperson 
of  marked  strumous  constitution,  the  destructive 
inflammatory  processes  of  ulceration  and  caries 
usually  follow,  as  they  do  at  other  articulations, 
when  both  local  and  constitutional  causes  are 
combined. 

When  of  constitutional  origin,  disease  of  the 
spine  is  generally  developed  in  children  in  whom 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  a  strumous  consti- 
tutional condition,  frequently  associated  with  a 
consumptive  family  history;  still  cases  are  often 
met  with  where  we  have  no  such  indications,  but 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  developed  during 
a  condition  of  induced  constitutional  debility, 
that  is,  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
or  whooping-cough.  In  this  class  of  cases  we 
have  the  absence  of  any  history  of  a  local  in- 
jury, either  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  disease 
appears  to  depend  essentially  upon  the  constitu- 
tional condition  of  the  patient. 

Symptoms  and  Diaqnosis. — 1.  Early  stage. 
During  the  early  stage  of  Pott's  disease  of  the 
spine,  that  is,  before  the  production  of  angular 
curvature — a  stage  which  usually  occupies  a 
period  of  from  six  to  nine  months — the  symp- 
toms are  often  so  ill-defined,  that  an  accurate 
diagnosis  cannot  be  formed.  Two  symptoms, 
namely,  pain  on  motion,  sind  pain  on  percussion 
over  the  spinous  processes,  have  been  too  gene- 
rally relied  upon  as  indicating  the  existence  of 
disease  ;  bat  both  these  symptoms  are  frequently 
absent  when  disease  exists,  and  are  also  pre- 
sent in  an  exaggerated  form  when  there  is  no 
disease,  so  that  their  diagnostic  importance  is 
uncertain.  Still,  when  present  in  conjunction 
with  other  symptoms,  they  are  often  of  mate- 
rial diagnostic  value.  A  certain  amount  of  fixity 
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in  a  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  tliat  is,  a 
want  of  flexibility  in  the  etooping  position,  is  of 
importance  as  showing  a  condition  of  reflex  mus- 
cular contraction,  similar  to  that  which  exists  at 
the  hip-  and  knee-joints,  in  the  early  stage  of 


There  are  some  regional  peculiariiies  of  impor- 
tance  in  reference  to  diagnostic  symptoms ;  and 
the  special  symptoms  present,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  in  different  regions,  may  be  grouped 
in  two  classes,  namely-^ 

(a)  Fain  occasioned  by  certain  movements,  in 
which  particular  muscles  attached  to  the  ver- 
tebrae which  are  the  seat  of  disease,  are  called 
into  play ;  and  pain  occasioned  by  percussion 
over  one  or  more  spinous  processes. 

(i)  Attitudes  assumed  by  the  patient  to  avoid 
paiti  on  motion. 

In  the  upper  cervical  region,  a  constrained  and 
fixed  position  of  the  head,  to  avoid  pain  on  motion, 
always  exists  in  the  early  stage  of  spinal  disease ; 
and  the  child  finding  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
head  in  the  erect  position,  acquires  the  habit  of 
supporting  the  chin  by  the  hands,  the  elbows 
frequently  resting  on  a  table  or  chair.  This 
attitude  is  of  great  diagnostic  value.  Occa- 
sionally in  this  region  the  disease  is  ushered  in 
by  obscure  cerebral  symptoms,  resembling  those 
of  subacute  meningitis. 

In  the  loVKT  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions 
there  are  no  very  distinctive  symptoms,  but  in 
children  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  troublesome 
cough,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  mild  form  of 
whooping-cough,  probably  depending  upon  irri- 
tation of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

In  the  middle  dorsal  region  the  absence  of 
symptoms  in  the  early  stages  of  Pott's  disease  is 
most  marked,  probably  from  the  comparative 
immobility  of  this  portion  of  the  spinal  column, 
motion  in  any  direction  being  very  limited;  and 
probably  also  from  the  absence  of  any  muscular 
attachments  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  Local 
pain,  and  pain  on  percussion,  are  sometimes 
present.  The  patient  moves  about  slowly  and 
cautiously,  and  sometimes  sits  with  the  arms 
extended,  the  hands  resting  on  a  chair,  to  re- 
lieve the  spine  of  the  superincumbent  weight 
and  the  effect  of  pressure  at  the  seat  of  .disease, 
as  well  as  to  assist  in  breathing. 

In  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  hembar  regions, 
the  early  stage  of  disease  is  characterised  by 
pain  experienced  in  the  various  movements  in 
which  the  psoas  muscles  are  brought  into  play, 
such  as  the  stooping  position,,  putting  on  stock- 
ings, lacing  boots,  or  lifting  even  a  light  weight 
from  tlie  ground ;  the  act  of  going  up.  and  down 
stairs;  any  attempt  to  rise  suddenly  from  the 
horizontal  to  the  sitting  or  standing  position, 
especially  in  the  morning  after  a  night's  rest ;  any 
attempt  to  twist  the  body  round  suddenly  when 
lying  down,  as  in  the  act  of  turning  suddenly 
from  the  back  to  the  stomach.  In  this  region 
also  may  be  mentioned  as  a  diagnostic  symptom 
the  attitude  asstuned  by  the  patient  in  the  sit- 
ting position,  as  described  in  the  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  region. 

2.  Advanced  stage. — In  the  second  stage  of 
Pott's  disease,  that  is  when  angular  curvature 
is  developed,  any  previous  difficulties  of  dia- 
gnosis which  may  have  existed  are  cleared  away. 


and  we  know  the  disease  has  existed  probably 
from  six  to  nine  months,  and  that  a  loss  of 
substance  in  the  intervertebral  cartilage  and 
bone  has  occurred.    But  exceptional  cases,  ip 
which  diagnosis  may  be  doubtful,  occasionally 
occur  in  two  situations,  namely,  when  a  posterior 
projection  of  the  spinous  processes  takes  place, 
either  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
vertebrae,  or  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae— situations  in  which  it  may  be  said  that'R 
spurious  form  of  angular  curvature  may  exist, 
as  an  exaggerated  condition   of  the   naturally 
prominent  spinous  processes  existing  in  these 
situations.     The  projection  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses may  be  accompanied  with  such  symptoms 
as  local  pain  on  pressure  or  percussion,  pain  ex- 
tending along  the  shoulders  and  down  the  arms, 
leading  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  dis- 
ease.   When  occurring  in  girls,  the  symptoms  in 
these  cases  are  generally  dne  to  hysteria ;  but  as 
in  some  cases  disease  is  subsequently  developed, 
the  diagnosis  should  be  cautiously  given,   and 
any    treatment    based  upon  it   cautiously  fol- 
lowed out.    The  projection  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
vertebrae  may  often  be  traced  to  a  natural  con- 
formation and  family  peculiarity,  as  we  see  in 
some  short-necked  and  round-shouldered  girls. 
This  condition  often  occurs,  in  a  more  marked 
degree,  in  adults,  and\iB  increased  by  a  thicken- 
ing and  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  possibly  also  by  fluid  in  a  bursa ;  in  such 
cases  the  neuralgic  pains  which  accompany  it  are 
due  to  a  gouty  or  rheumatic-gouty  tendency. 

COUESE,   DuBATIOlf,   AND  TEEMINATIONS.^The 

progress  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  is  extremely 
variable,  but  as  a  general  rule,  within  a  period 
of  from  six  to  nine  months  from  the  commence- 
ment, angular  curvature  is  produced.  If  the 
case  proceed  favourably,  without  external  abscess 
or  paralysis,  the  disease  becomes  arrested,  and 
bony  anchylosis  takes  place  in  about  three 
years.  When  abscess  and  paralysis  occur,  the 
period  of  recovery  is  frequently  prolonged  to 
five  or  seven  years.  The  subject  of  psoas  and 
lumbar  abscess  will  be  found  treated  of  elsewhere. 
See  LuMBAB  Abscess  ;  and  Psoas  Abscess. 

Eecovery  from  the  incomplete  form  of  par 
ralysis  which  occurs  in  these  cases,  usually  takes 
place  in  about  two  years.  When  the  disease 
does  not  terminate  favourably  in  bony  anohy 
losis,  death  occurs ;  usually  preceded  by  abscess, 
paralysis  with  meningitis,  and  inflammatory 
softening  of  the  cord.  In  children  the  mortality 
is  probably  about  ono  in  twenty,  and  in  adults 
about  one  in  five  cases. 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis  in  Pott's  disease 
of  the  spine  will  be  much  more  favourable  in 
children  than  in  adults,  but  in  both  it  will  be 
unfavourable  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  disease  pursues  its  course,  and  also 
in  proportion  to  the  evidence  of  a  strumous  or 
tubercular  diathesis;  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
occurring  in  children  and  young  adults  having  a 
phthisical  family  history. 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  of  this  disease 
must  be  both  constitutional  and  .local.  The  con- 
stitutional treatment  is  of  importance,  because 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  this  disease 
occurs,  there  is  evidence  of  a  strumous  or  tuber- 
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enUr  diathesis,  indicating  the  exhibition  of  cod- 
hVer  oil  with  hypophosphite  of  lime,  iron,  and 
other  drugs  of  the  same  class. 

The  local  treatment,  especially,  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  tiie 
region  in  which  the  disease  is  seated,  the  prin- 
ciples being  essentially  recumbency,  counter-irri- 
tation, and  mechanical  support.  With  regard  to 
the  local  treatment  in  the  first  stage,  that  is,  pr»- 
\rious  to  the  production  of  angular  curvature,  a 
stiige  which  usually  lasts  from  six  months  to  a 
yoiir,  if  the  disease  can  be  diagnosed,  absolute 
recumbency  should  be  insisted  upon ;  and  coun- 
ter-irritation in  some  form  or  other,  such  as  by 
blisters,  the  actual  cautery,  issues,  or  moxas,  is 
also  generally  useful.  Mechanical  support  to 
the  spine  in  any  form  is  not  iwiicated  in  this 
stage. 

In  tlie  second  stage  of  the  disease,  that  is,  when 
angular  curvature  has  taken  place,  absolute  re- 
cumbency should  still  be  insisted  upon  for  a  pe- 
riod of  from  one  to  two  years-  from  the  probable 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  This  is 
more  especially  necessary  when  di^ase  occurs  in 
the  cervical  or  upper  dorsal  regions,  as  there  is 
act  only  a  greater  tendency  to  paralysis,  and 
danger  to  life  in  this  situation,  but  when  dis- 
ease takes  place  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  and 
recumbency  is  not  carried  out,  the  ultimate  de- 
formity is  always  much  greater  than  it  need  be. 
Absolute  recumbency  contributes  not  only  to  the 
arrest  of  disease,  but  to  a  diminutioa  of  the 
ultimate  deformity. 

When  this  disease  occurs  ia  infancy,  or  io 
young  children,  in  any  region,  absolute  recum- 
bency must  be  insisted  upon,  the  child  living 
and  hemg  carried  about  in  a  spinal  tray  made  of 
laaket-work  with  a  mattress  inside.  When  dis- 
ease occurs  in  the  cervical  or  upper  dcH'sal  re- 
gion, extension  by  the  head  may  be  combined 
irith  absolute  recumbency,  and  this  was  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fisher,  who  used  a  rack-ond- 
pinion  extension  inovement.  The  writer  has 
adopted  this  principle  with  great  advantage  in  a 
case  of  cervical  caries,  with  partial  piralysis,  bat 
he  employed  the  weight  and  pulley  attached  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  plane  on  which  the 
patient  was  kept  day  and  night. 

As  the  case  improves,  in  the  course  of  one  or 
tifo  years,  partial  recumbency  with  mechanical 
support,  that  is,  recumbency  for  about  half  the 
day,  may  be  substituted  for  absolute  recumbency, 
and  thia  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  of  disease 
occurring  in  the  middle  and  lower  dorsal  regions, 
when  the  disease  is  not  extensive,  and  appears 
to  be  running  a  slow  or  chronic  and  fevourable 
course.  As  to  the  kind  of  support,  a  piece  of 
thick  gutta-percha  applied  and  moulded  to  the 
back,  whilst  the  child  is  lying  on  its  stomach, 
and  retained  by  a  bandage  passed  round  the 
iody,  answers  very  well  for  hospital  practice. 
Abetter  kind  of  support  is  made  of  thick  leather, 
blocked  on  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast  of  the  back, 
yith  elastic  in  front.  The  plaster  of  Paris 
jacket '  applied  during  ^sponsion,  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Professor  Lewis  Say  re 
of  New  York  in  1877i  is  very  useful,  espe- 
cially in  hospital  practice,  where  any  rules 
™d  down  are  certain  to  be  disregarded.  The 
Minciple  of  applying  a  form  of  support  to  the 
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spine  during  the  progress  of  disease,  whilst  the 
patient  is  suspended  by  the  head,  is  novel,  and 
has  been  very  useful,  but  must  be  employed 
with  caution.  It  secures  immobility,  relieves  un- 
due pressure,  and  diminishes  the  consecutive  or 
compensating  curves,  in  many  cases  to  a  greater 
extent  than  can  be  accomplished  by  horizontal 
extension ;  and  plaster  of  Paris  is  a  very  useful 
material  for  the  purpose,  easily  obtained,  and 
can  be  applied  by  any  surgeon.  The  disadvan- 
tage, however,  of  not  being  able  to  remove  it  for 
washing  purposes  is  very  great,  and  the  liability 
to  the  production  of  sores  from  pressure  and 
friction,  is  also  an  objection  to  its  use.  The 
material  which  has  now  to  a  great  extent  sii- 
persedod  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  the  poroplastic 
felt,  which  is  applied,  when  softened  by  steam^ 
whilst  the  patient  is  suspended,  and,  being  buckled 
on  in  front,  can  be  removed  as  often  as  required. 

Rjrtial  recumbency  with  mechanical  support, 
in  some  modified  form,  must  be  continued  in  all 
cases  occurring  in  cMldbood,  long  after  disease 
has  ceased ;  and  io  some  cases,  iu  wlkich  the  re- 
sulting deformity  threatens  to  be  considerable, 
even  until  the  completion  of  growth. 

2.  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine. — Defi- 
nition.— A  deformity  or  contortion  of  the  spine, 
in  which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  deviate 
laterally  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  or  with- 
out a  corresponding  deviation  of  the  apices  of 
the  spinous  processes. 

JEtiologt. — The  causes  of  lateral  curvature 
are  both  local  and  constitutional,  and  as  one 
or  other  of  these  causes  may  predominate,  so  the 
eases  admit  of  beiog  arranged  in  three  classes. 

Class  1. — Cases  in  which  the  constitutioQal 
laiTgely  predominate  over  the  local  cansesi 

Class  2. — Cases  depending  upon  constitu- 
tional and  local  causes  in  about  equal)  degrees. 

Class  3. — Cases  essentially  depending  upon 
local  causes  acting  mechanieally,  so  as  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  spinal  calnmn. 

Id  cas«s  belonging  to  the  first  class  the  spinal 
curvature  generally  occurs  under  twelve  years  of 
&ge.  Occasionally  it  is  met  with  as  a  congenital 
affectioB.  Many  cases  occur  in  infancy  or  early 
ehildhood,  that  is,  under  three  or  four  years  of 
age ;  but  the  majority  between  seven  and  ten 
yeais  of  age.  When  congenital,  spinal  curvature 
is  sometimes  associated  with  osseous  malforma- 
tion, but  it  also  occurs  without  any  such  compli- 
cation. The  cases  included  in  the  first  class  can' 
frequently  be  traced  to  an  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, lateral  curvature  oceurting  in  two  or  three 
generations,  and  several  members  of  the  samai 
family  are  frequently  affected.  The  childreiL 
usually  exhibit  signs  of  constitutional  debilityi, 
and  the  local  causes  of  curvature  cannot  ba 
traced,  except  in  infaney,  wiien  the  childireni  are 
nursed  always  on  one  arm. 

In  the  second  chss  the  spinal  curvature  gene- 
rally occurs  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  six- 
teen. Hereditary  tendency  is  not  usually  trace- 
able. These  cases  may  be  arranged  in  two  sub- 
divisions, (<z)  'cases  depending  upon  induced  con- 
stitutional or  general  debility ,  combinedwith  local 
causes  acting  mechanically ;  and  (b),  those  alearh/ 
of  a  rickettyi  character, 

(a)  The  local  causes  are  the  long  continuance 
of  certain  bad  positions,  such  as   standing  or 
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one  leg ;  the  long  continuance  cf  the  sitting  and 
stooping  position  ;  sitting  erossJegged ;  occupa- 
tions which  render  the  long  continuance  of  some 
particular  position  necessary,  such  as  needle- 
work, book-folding,  ironing,  nursing  children, 
and  carrying  heavy  weights. 

(A)  The  second  series  includes  eases  of  lateral 
curvature  of  a  rachitic  character,  associated  with 
the  general  rachitic  conformation  of  the  skeleton. 

In  the  third  class  spinal  curvature  generally 
occurs  previous  to  the  completion  of  grovrth. 
These  cases  are  essentially  unconnected  with  any 
constitutional  affection  or  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, and  frequently  co-exist  with  tiie  natural 
amount  of  muscular  strength.  As  local  causes, 
in  addition  to  habits  and  occupations  above  re- 
ferred to,  may  be  mentioned  the  effects  of  a 
wooden  leg,  and  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 
legs  from  any  cause,  such  as  would  disturb  the 
equiiibrium  of  the  Bf  inal  column. 

Anatomical  Chahactees.  — In  the  so-called 
lateral  curvatnre  of  the  spine,  the  spinal  column 
does  not  yield  in  a  purely  lateral  direction, 
as  a  flexible  column  would  bend,  but  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  spiral  twist,  owing  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  turning  round  in  a  di- 
rection of  horizontal  rotation^  so  that  their  an- 
terior surfaces  are  directed  laterally  along  the 
convexity  of  the  curvature.  In  a  severe  case 
this  rotation  commonly  extends  to  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  curve,  and  diminishes 
irom  this  point  to  the  two  extremities,  so  that 
the  vertebrae,  unequally  turned  upon  themselves, 
cease  to  correspond  in  their  natural  relations  to 
each  other.  This  deviation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to,  nor 
is  it  always  indicated  by,  any  lateral  deviation  of 
the  apices  of  ithe  spinous  processes,  although 
such  deviation  generally  exists  to  some  extent. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  internal  deviation  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  is  much  greater  than 
the  deviation  externally  of  the  apices  of  the 
spinous  processes. 

In  all  cases  of  confirmed  lateral  curvature, 
whether  slight  or  severe,  structural  changes 
exist,  varying  in  degree  according  to  the  severity 
and  duration  of  the  curvature.  The  structures 
affected  are  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages, 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  oblique  arti- 
culating processes.  All  these  suffer  simply  from 
mechanical  pressure,  arising  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
fibro-cartilages  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraB 
suffer  from  unequal  compression  in  the  concavity 
of  the  carve,  and  become  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped.  The  articular  facets  on  the  oblique  ar- 
ticulating processes,  which  form  the  only  direct 
articular  connections  between  the  separate  bones 
of  the  vertebral  column,  undergo  important  struc- 
tural changes  at  an  early  period  of  the  formation 
of  lateral  curvature,  that  is,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
confirmed.  These  articular  facets  become  altered 
in  their  direction  and  aspects,  according  to  the 
extentof  the  lateral  deviation,  or  rotation,  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  In  the  lumbar  region, 
where  the  articidar  facets  are  naturally  nearly 
vertical  in  direction,  looking  inwards  and  out- 
wards respectively,  they  gradually  assume,  in  a 
severe  case  of  lateral  curvature,  an  oblique  di- 
rection, looking  obliquely  upwards  and  down- 


wards. Mr.  Alexander  Shaw  first  directed  at- 
tention to  these  changes  in  the  oblique  articulate 
ing  processes  which,  as  he  observes,  receive  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  the  act  of  leaning  to  one 
side,  and  are  the  only  bony  structures  which 
check  the  lateral  movements  of  the  trunk ;  and 
when  any  such  position  is  long  persisted  in,  the 
articulating  processes,  which  are  soft  and  imper- 
fectly formed  at  the  age  of  puberty,  become 
wasted  by  absorption,  as  the  result  of  unequal 
pressure.  The  joints  of  the  articulating  pro- 
cesses being  situated  posteriorly  as  well  as  late- 
rally, the  spinal  column  cannot  yield  in  their 
direction,  without  wheeling  partially  round. 
Hence  the  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
becomes  confirmed,  together  with  the  other 
structural  deviations  described. 

The  ligamentous  structures,  including  chiefly 
the  short  ligamentous  bands  passing  between 
and  connecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and 
the  intervertebral  cartilages,  and  also  the  short 
articular  ligaments  connected  with  the  oblique 
articulating  processes,  become  adapted  to  the 
alterations  in  the  bones,  and  in  the  articulating 
surfaces.  It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  in  con- 
firmed curvature  the  ligaments  are  relaxed,  and 
elongated  on  one  side,  and  contracted  on  the 
other,  as  generally  described ;  although  in  the 
physiological  condition  described  as '  weak  spine,' 
with  an  inclination  to  lateral  curvature,  a  con- 
dition of  muscular  debility  and  general  liga- 
mentous relaxation  undoubtedly  exists. 

The  muscles  have  not  been  shown  to  exhibit 
any  structural  changes  in  the  early  stage  of 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  except  in  those 
rare  instances  in  which  the  curvature  depends 
upon  partial  paralysis.  la  the  late  stages,  or  in 
adult  cases  of  long  standing,  the  spinal  muscles 
have  been  found  much  wasted,  pale  in  colour,  and 
in  more  or  less  advanced  stages  of  fatty  degene- 
ration. In  the  early  stages  of  curvature  an 
increased  prominence  of  the  spinal  muscles  is 
observed  on  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  whether 
in  the  dorsal  or  the  lumbar  region ;  but  this  does 
not  depend  upon  any  spasmodic  or  active  muscu- 
lar contraction.  The  muscles  are  simply  dis- 
placed, or  pushed  outwards,  by  the  angles  of  the 
ribs  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  lumbar  region, 
which  are  thus  displaced  as  a  part  of  the  rotation 
movement  described. 

Other  structural  changes  exist  in  the  ribs, 
which  become  distorted  and  altered  in  shape,  so 
as  to  lead  to  deformity  of  the  chest,  characterised 
by  a  prominence  and  flattening  of  the  ribs,  which 
become  bent  at  their  angles  on  the  side  of  the 
convexity — usually  on  the  right  side,  and  a  de- 
pression of  the  ribs  on  the  side  of  the  concavity. 

Anteriorly,  the  symmetrical  form  of  the  chest 
is  completely  destroyed;  the  sternum  becomes 
very  oblique,  its  lower  extremity  projecting ;  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  corresponding  to  the 
side  of  the  concavity  of  the  curve — usually  the  left 
— are  prominent,  and  bent  upon  themselves.  The 
oblique  diameter  of  the  chest,  therefore,  is  in- 
creased, but  its  capacity  is  altogether  diminished, 
causing  considerable  disturbance  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  giving  rise 
to  functional  derangement  of  these  organs. 

The  pelvis  also  becomes  distorted  in  lateral 
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constitutional  causes  with  hereditary  tendency ; 
and  also  in  propoi-tion  to  the  inequality  in  the 
length  of  the  curves,  when,  double,  or  in  cases  of  ' 
so-called  long  single  curves.  The  prognosis  will 
be  favourable  in  proportion,  to  the  absence  of 
these  conditions. 

Treatment. — ^For  practical  purposes  all  cases 
of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  may  be  arranged 
in  three  classes: — 1.  pliyaiologioal  cuniea;  2, 
oommencing  structural  curves ;  and  8.  confirmed 
structural  curves, 

1.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  oases  in 
the  first  class,  physiological  curves,  no  mechanical 
treatment  by  any  form  of  spinal  support  should 
be  given,  but  reliance  placed  entirely  upon 
physiological  means,  such  as  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, partial  leoumbeney,  and  attention  to  the 
general  health.  In  some  eases  an  elastic  brace 
attached  to  stays  may  (be  of  use. 

2.  In  the  second  class,  commencing-  structural 
curves,  these  form  the  only  curable  cases ^of  late- 
ral curvature,  and  in  their  treatment  the  writer 
recommends  a  combination  of  niechanical  sup- 
port, gymnastic  exercises,  and  partial  recum- 
bency. By  this  combination  of  physiological  and 
mechanical  means,  the  further  progress  of  curva- 
ture will  be  arrested,  and  the  best  opportunity 
afforded  for  recovery  from  such  slight  structural 
damage  as  may  have  already  occurred. 

3.  In  the  third  class,  confirmed  structural 
curves,  meohauioal  support  of  some  kind  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  continued  during  tlie  periqd  of 
growth,  with  the  hope  of  preventing  increase,  and 
obtaining  some  improvement  in  the  curvature ; 
but  confirmed  lateral  curvature,  whether  slight 
or  severe,  with  its  adapted  series  of  struotural 
changes,  is  essentially  an  incurable  affection. 
The  most ,  efficient  retentive  spinal  support  is 
that  form  of  instrument  made  with  a  pelvic 
belt,  and  spring  plates  attached  to  vertical  bara 
at  the  back,  without  any  mechanism  requiring 
alteration  by  the  surgeon.  In  some  favourable 
cases,  the  stronger  spinal  instrument,  with  steel 
plates  attached  to  levers,  and  adjusted  by  raek- 
and-pinioB  movements,  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Sayre's  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  has 
been  largely  employed  in  these  cases ;  but,  from 
what  the  writer  has  observed  in.  the  practice  of 
others,  he  disapproves  of  its  application,  on  the 
following  grounds:  that  it  fails  as  a  curative 
agent,  the  gain  in  height  by  extension  being 
quickly  lost ;  tliat  it  weakens  the  spinal  museles 
by  its  constant  use,  and  hinders  gymnastic  exer- 
cises ;  that  it  restrains  respiratory  movements, 
and  prevents  active  exercise ;  that  it  is  an  unne- 
cessary restraint  at  night ;  and  that  it  interferes 
with  bathiag  and  cleanliness.  Another  form  of 
support  has  been  recently  introduced — the  poro- 
plastic  jacket,  which  when  softened  by  steam  is 
applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  plaster-of-Paris 
jacket  during  suspension,  and  is  free  from  the 
disadvantages  of  the  latter,  as  it  can  be  removed 
at  night,  or  at  any  time,  for  the  purpose  of  gym- 
nastic exercises.  It  acts  as  an  efficient  and  light 
retentive  support  in  many  cases  of  incurable 
curvature.  In  this  class  of  cases  meohanical 
support,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  employed, 
must  be  combined  with  pai'tial  recumbency  and 
gymnastic  exercises  during  the  period  of  growth ; 
but  after  this  period  Uttle  good  will  be  derived, 


ourvatiu-e,  but  only  in  one  class  of  cases,  namely, 
those  of  rachitic  origin,  in  which  the  evidence 
of  general  rickets  is  unmistakably  present.  In 
all  other  oases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
tho  pelvis  is  of  its  full  natural  size,  and  well- 
formed. 

Symptoms  and  Diaoitosis. — Lateral  curvature 
'  of  the  spine  is  generally  supposed  to  be  indicated 
It  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  apices  of  the  spinous 
processes,  but  such  deviation  may  exist  either  as 
afunctional  or  as  a  structural  condition.  It  may 
be  seen  in  a  case  of  weak  spine  with  muscular 
debiHty  and  ligamentous  relaxation,  suoh  ^s  is 
frequently  met  with  in  quickly  growing  girls  ;  or 
it  may  oo-oxist  with  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebriB  in  confirmed  lateral  curv.ature.  The 
evidence  of  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
precedes  the  lateral  deviation  of  the  apices  of  tlid 
Bpiaous  processes  in  many  cases,  whilst  in  others 
the  two  conditions  co-exist,  and  appear  to  take 
place  simultaneously ;  but  rotation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  may  proceed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  bodies  moving  horizontally  through 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  with  only  very  slight  devia- 
tion laterally  of  the  apices  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. It  is  therefore  the  evidence  of  rotation  we 
must  look  for  in  oases  of  oommencing  structural 
curvature,  and  not  the  lateral  deviation  of  the 
apices  of  the  spinous  processes.  Rotation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vcrtebiae  is  always  evidenced  by  a 
posterior  projection  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs  on 
one  side,  and  depression  on  the  other,  in  the 
dorsal  region ;  and  a  corresponding  posterior 
projection  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  on  one  side,  and  depression  of  tho 
other  in  the  lumbar  region.  Upon  these  condi- 
tions alone  can  the  existence  of'  rotation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebme  be  determined. 

CoDBBE,  Ddkation,  AND  Tebminations. — The 
progress  of  lateral  curvature  is  extremely  vari- 
able, tending  naturally  towards  a  process  of 
spontaneous  arrest  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 
to  a  progressive  increase,  with  proportionate  de- 
formity. The  course  depends  very  much  upon 
the  form  andTsituation  of  tie-ourvaturo,  especially 
whether  it  assumes  the  character  of  the  Bo-oalled 
'single'  or  'double'  curve;  descriptive  terms 
which,  though  notanatomically  accurate,  are  suffi- 
ciently so  for  practical  purposes.  The  oases  which 
natm'ally  lead  to  spontaneous  arrest  are  those  in 
which  a  double  curvature  exists,  one  in  the  dor- 
sal, and  the  other  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region,  the 
two  curves  being  about  equal  in  length ;  whilst 
the  cases  in  which  a  progressive  increase  of  cur- 
vature and  deformity  is  certain  to  oocui",  are 
examples  of  the  so-called  long  single  curve, 
frequently  involving,  the  whole  of  the  dorsal, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  lumbar  region, 
or  the  whole  of  the  lumbar  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  dorsal  region.  In  eases  of  double 
cuivatui-e  with  a  marked  irregularity  in  the  length 
of  the  curves,  increase  will  also  certainly  occur, 
but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  long^single  curves. 
With  regard  to  the  duration  and  terminations 
of  lateral  curvature,  these  have  already  been 
described  in  the  observations  made  in  reference 
to  the  course. 

Pkoonosis.— The  prognosis  will  bo  unfavour- 
able in  proportion  to  the  early  age  at  which  the 
spinal  curvature  commences,  and  the  evidence  of 
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fxcept  from  mechanical  support,  -when  a  disposi- 
tion to  increase  of  carvatnre  exists.  When  there 
appeals  to  be  no  disposition  to  increase  of  cur- 
vature, all  mechanical  support  should  be  discon- 
tinued, attention  being  paid  only  to  the  general 
health.  Wm.  Adaus. 

SPIBILIiTJM  (dim.  of  spira,  a  twist,  a  curl). 
This  is  the  name  given  to  the  most  important  of 
the  genera  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Spiral  Bac- 
teria (Spirobacteria,  Cohn).  The  three  genera  of 
this  tribe  are  closely  related  to  one  another,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  citation  of  the  charac- 
ters by  which,  according  to  Cohn,  they  are  to  be 
severally  distinguished.  He  describes  them  as 
follows : —  Vibrio,  'filaments  short,  light,  sinuous ' ; 
Spirillum,  'filaments  short,  spiral,  rigid';  S^ro- 
ohate,  'filainents  long,  spiral,  flexible.'  The  alli- 
ances between  the  two  latter  genera  especially 
are  found  to  be  so  strong  that  many  naturalists 
sink  the  latter  generic  name,  and  include  all  such 
species  under  the  One  genus  Spirillum. 

The  interest  attaching  to  these  organisms,  from 
a  medical  point  of  view,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  them,  as  originally  discovered  by  Ober- 
meier,  is  very  frequently  found  in  the  blood  of 
relapsing  fever  patients,  during  the  first  pa- 
roxysms of  the  disease  (s«e  Eelapsing  Feveb). 
This  organism  is  generally  known  as  Spirillum 
Obermeieri,  though  some  speak  of  it  by  the  name 
of  Spirochete  Obermeieri.  In  length  it  equals 
the  breadth  of  2-5  red  blood-oorpjisdes  (see 
Fig.  88).    It  is  quite  indistinguishable  in  size. 


Fig.  88,    Spirillum  Obei-meieri,  amongst  red  blood-cor- 
puscles.    (Alter  Eoch.)  X  700. 

in  general  conformation,  and  in  the  character 
of  its  movements,  from  another  form  originally 
described  by  Ehrenberg  as  Spirochcsie  pHcatilia, 
which  is  to  be  fouiid  in  some  infusions,  in  stag- 
nant fresh  or  salt  water,  and  (as  Cohn  has  dis- 
covered) in  the  mucus  about  the  teeth  of  some 
persons  wholly  free  from  fever  of  any  kind 
(see  SoKDEs).  Some  regard  the  presence  of 
Spirillum  Obermeieri  in  the  blood  as  clear  evi- 
dence that  it  is  the  cause  of  relapsing  fever; 
others  look  upon  its  existence  there  as  a  mere 
epiphenomenon — believing,  as  the  writer  is  in- 
clined to  do,  that  it  appears  as  a  consequence 
rather  than  as  a  cause  of  the  morbid  processes 
constituting  the  fever.' 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

InJ^'J^^.'^^^l'^'^If^'  °'  Bombay  has  of  late  Bucoeeded 
mnnSSr  B*.'"/  ■''"'^  ^  inoculation,  in  certain  smaU 
3Jo™rt^^„  ?f">-,*"  ™°>  *  method,  there  was  a  targe 
proportion  o£  Mluics,  viz.  six,  in  twenty-one  trials,    te. 
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SFIBOCH^FiTE.     See  SpisiLLni. 

SFIB OKETSB  (j^ro, I  breathe,  and  nerpor, 
a  measure),^-SYN0N. :  Fr.  Spiromkre ;  Qer.  Spi- 
rometer. 

DEFiNiriON. — ^An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
vital  capacity  of  the  chest. 

Dbsoeiption. — The  object  of  the  several  in- 
struments that  hare  been  designed  for  this 
purpose,  is  to  measure  the  total  amount  of  air 
expelled  from  the  chest  by  the  deepest  expiration 
following  upon  the  deepest  inspiration. 

All  our  knowledge  of  spirometry  is  derived 
from  Dr.  Hutchinson's  exhaustive  paper  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgioal  Transactions  of  1846.  The 
instrument  designed  by  Hutchinson  consisted  of 
a  mouthpiece  and  tube  communicating  with  a 
gasometer  of  regiotered  and  graduated  capacity, 
into  which  the  patient  breathed. 

A  very  convenient  and  accurate  spirometer 
has  within  the  last  few  years  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lowne,  which  works  on  the  principle  of  the 
anemometer.  The  advantage  of  this  instrument 
is  its  portability. 

Dr.  Waldenburg  describes  and  figures,  at  page 
202  of  bis  work  Die  Pueumatische  Behandlung, 
^c,  a  spirometer  identical  in  principle  with 
Hutchinson's,  but  more  elaborate,  and  capable  of 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  inhalation  of 
compressed  or  rarefied  air. 

HisDLTs. — The  chief  results  of  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son's labours  may  be  thus  summarised.  The  vital 
capacity  varies  according  to  height,  weight,  age, 
and  disease. 

(1)  Height.  There  is  an  increase  of  8  cub.  in. 
in  vital  capacity  for  every  inch  in  height  between 
5  fit.  and  6  ft.  Thus  the  vital  capacity  of  a  healthy 
person  at  6  ft.  to  5  ft.  1  in.  being  174  cub.  in.,  at 
S  ft.  4  in.  it  would  be  174  -h  32  =  206  cub.  in. ;  at 
5  ft  8  in.  238;  &c. 

(2)  Weight.  Excess  in  body-weight .  is  asso- 
ciated with  diminished  capacity  in  the  proportion 
of  about  1  cub.  in.  per  lb.  excess. 

(3)  Age.  From  thirty  to  sixty  years  the  vital 
capacity  decreases  nearly  1 J  cub.  in.  per  year. 

(4)  Disease.  The  spirometer  furnishes  a  very 
accurate  standard:  of  health  or  of  the  extent  of 
disease,  as  regards  the  chest,  the  vital  capacity 
in  lung-disease  diminishing  from  1 0  to  70  per 
cent.  E.  DoDGLAS  Powell. 

SPITTINa  OF  BLOOD.— A  popular  sy- 
nonym for  haemoptysis.    See  H^mopttsis. 

SPLEEIT,  Diseases  of. — SiNOU. :  Fr.  Mala- 
dies de  la  Bate ;  Ger.  Kranleheiten  der  Mile. — ^In 
the  Nom,enclaiure  of  Diseases  published  by  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  in  1869, 
the  diseases  of  the  spleen  are  classified  under 

Carter,  in  reference  to  this,  says  (,Media>-Chirvrg.  Trans., 
1880,  p.  126)  : — *  The  discrepancies  indeed,  in  my  experi- 
ments are  marked  enough  to  render  it  doubtful  it  the 
spirillum  itself  does  represent  the  contagion  proper,  and 
not  rather  some  other  agency  which  at  certain  periods  is 
associated  with  it.'  A  similar  doubt  was  expressed  by 
Dr.  Murchison,  who,  when  referring  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  organisms  from  the  blood  before  the  crisis  of  the 
fever,  their  absence  during  the  intermission,  and  their  re- 
appearance with  the  relapse.of  fever,  said  {Path.  Trans, 
1876,  p.  317):  'It  eeems  drfflcnlt  to  account  for  their 
appearance  and  annihilation  twice  over,  except  on  tha 
supposition  that  the  soil  was  suitable  for  their  develop- 
ment during  the  febrile  process  and  imsuitable  when  the 
febrile  process  was  complete,' 
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diseases  of  the  digestivo  system.  But  the  spleen, 
which  is  the  lai'gest  of  the  strut  turea  known  as 
'ductless  glands,'  is  not  immediately  concerned 
with  the  processes  of  digestion,  and  its  derelop- 
mental  origin  shows  it  to  be  unconnected  with 
the  digestive  organs',  although  it  lies  in  the 
abdomen.  Its  diseases  ought  rather  to  be 
with  those  of  the   other   'ductless 
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Is,'  namely,  the  thyroid,  the  thymus,  and 
the  supra-renal  capsules.    It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  functions  of  the  spleen  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  sangui- 
fation,  through  certain  special  chemical  pro- 
?esses  (metabolic)  giving  rise  to  an  assemblage 
of  transformations    of  proteids,  associated  in 
some  T7ay,  still  unknown,  with  the  metamor- 
phoses of  the  blood-corpuscles.     The  spleen  is 
most  probably  one  of  the  seats  of  formation  of 
'.he  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  of  destruction  of 
.he  red.    It  is  in  fact  a  blood-lymph-gland ;  and 
the  most  important  indications  of  splenic  disease 
are  derived  from  the  constitutional  state  due  to 
extreme  anaemia.    This  anemia  is  characterised 
by  the  mucous  membranes  appearing  pale  and 
bloodless,  the  complexion  and  general  surface 
waxy,  earthy-like,   or   sallow;   there  is   great 
debility  and  gradual  wasting,  characteristic  dys- 
pniBa,  a  tendency  to  haemorrhages,  general  ana- 
sarca and  dropsy, — phenomena  which  are  due 
to  the  poverty  of  the  blood,  justly  referable  to 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  spleen,  and  now 
generally  recognised  by  the  name  of  splenic 
cackxia.     Another  important  function  of  the 
spleen,  in  connection  with  the  other  ductless 
glands,  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  study 
of  its  diseases,  namely,  that  it  acta  as  a  diver- 
ticulum for  the  accommodation  of  a  relatively 
large  quantity  of  the  blood,  upon  which  those 
active  metabolic  processes  take  place  which  con- 
stitute a  special  function  of  the  spleen.     Its 
anatomical  structure  eminently  fita  it  for  this. 
After  every  meal  it  is  in  a  state  of  more  or  less 
congestion  or '  hypersemia,    which    reaches    its 
maximum  about  five  hours  after  the  taking  of 
food,  and  it  then  returns  to  its  normal  bulk.  Its 
yieldiug  capsule  and  its  veins,  remarkable  for 
their  large  calibre  and  great  distensibUity,  even 
when  the  distending  force  is  small,  sufficiently 
exphun  the  rapid  physiological  and   morbid 
congestions  with  which  the  organ  is  affected, 
as  well  as  the  rapid  subsidence  of  splenic  en- 
largements. The  ductless  glands,  and  especially 
the  spleen,  vary  so  much  in  magnitude  within 
healthy  limits,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  their 
nsnal  weight  and  dimensions.    The  spleen  may, 
however,  be  stated  to  range  in  weight  in  the 
adult  from  four  to  ten  ounces  avoirdupois ;  but 
in  cases  of  enlargement  weights  as  high   as 
18  lbs,,  20  lbs.,  and  even  40  lbs.  are  on  record. 
In  atrophic  states  the  writer  has  weighed  it  as 
low  as  half  an  ounce.    In  relation  to  the  body 
ite  normal  weight  is  about  1  to  350  or  400  up  to 
the  age  of  forty ;  and  as  age  advances,  the  rela- 
tion becomes  as  1  to  about  700.    It  usually 
neaaures  about  5  inches  in  length ;   3J  inches 
from  the  front  to  the  posterior  edge ;  and  li 
inches  in  thickness,     Its  bulk  averages  from  9 1 
to  15  cubic  inches ;   and  its  specific  weight  is 
ftoout  1-060.  ■ 
In  the  following  paragraphs  the  diseases  of  the 


spleen  will  be  shortly  noticed  mainly  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  named  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  College. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation.— Stnon.  :  Splenitis. 
As  a  primary  affection  acute  inflammation  of  the 
spleen  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  known,  however,  to  result  from  blows, 
or  other  kinds  of  accidental  violence;  but  such 
injuries  are  more  apt  to  cauae  rupture  of  the 
organ.  It  is  mainly  to  the  occurrence  of  hsemor- 
rhagic  infarctions  that  splenitis  is  due,  with 
more  or  less  consecutive  suppuration.  These 
infarctions  occur  during  the  course  of  contagious 
fevers;  in  blood-poisoning,  such  aa  pysemia; 
and  in  valvular  diaeases  of  the  heart,  where 
vegetations  of  fibrin  form  on  the  valves,  leading 
to  embolism.  Sucli  infarctions  are  generally 
well-defined  accumulations  of  fibrin  in  more  or 
less  rounded  maases  when  limited  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  but  generally  wedge-shaped 
when  involving  larger  portions.  The  base  of  the 
wedge  is  towards  the  periphery,  where  it  may 
cause  an  elevation  of  the  capsule,  the  apex  being 
directed  towards  the  hilus  of  the  spleen.  The 
infarctions  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg ; 
and  are  at  first  of  a  dark  brown  or  brownish- 
red  colour,  and  quite  hard.  Colour,  however,  is 
soon  lost,  and  they  become  yellowish-white.  A 
margin  of  acute  inflammatory  reaction  is  often 
well-marked  round  their  boundaries.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and  of 
a  deep  purple  colour;  ita  tissue  so  soft  as  to  be 
easily  broken  down — about  the  consistence  of 
coagulated  blood.  Pus  may  form,  generally  in 
one  or  more  abscesses  containing  each  a  variable 
quantity ;  or  the  whole  spleen  may  be  converted 
into  a  bag  of  pus.  Splenic  abscesses  have  been 
known  to  open  externally,  into  the  left  thoracic 
cavity,  the  stx)mach,  the  transverse  colon,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  where  circumscribed 
peritonitis  generally  forms  a  limiting  sac  for  the 
pus.  Splenitis  may  also  terminate  by  the  infare 
tion  caseating,  or  becoming  a  mass  of  flbro- 
cellular  substance,  which,  gradually  shrinkmg 
up,  leaves  a  cicatrix-like  contraction  on  the 
capsular  surface,  in  which  calcification  may  oc- 
cur. These  fibrinous  infarctions  in  the  spleen  cor- 
respond to  the  areas  which  mark  the  terminal 
divisions  of  the  branches  of  the  splenic  arteries, 
commencing  to  deposit  beyond  where  they  break 
up  into  the  hair-pencil-like  small  twigs  known' 
as  penicilU.  Secondary  splenitis  is  generally  the 
result  of  pysemia  or  blood-poisoning,  ending  in 
abscess.  Such  pysemic  blocks  or  infarcts  resemble 
the  simply  fibrinous  infarcts  in  shape,  but  they 
are  more  irregular,  because  the  proceaa  tends  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area  of  the 
terminal  twigs  of  the  blood-vessels;  and  they 
rapidly  proceed  to  suppuration,  with  inflammation 
of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  which  covers  the 
baseof  the  infarct,  and  probably  due  to  its  very 
septic  properties.  In  such  cases  there  seems  to 
be  some  spontaneous  local  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  splenic  vessels — the  blood  itself 
being  morbid,  as  in  contagious  fevera  such  as 
typhus— without  any  evidence  of  embolism. 

SiMPTOMS  AND  PHYSifiAL  SiaiTS.— The  Symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  of  splenitis  are  mainly 
due  to  the  presence  of,  and  changes  associated 
vvith,  infarcts.  The  hypersBmia  and  inflammation 
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cause  tlie  whdle  gland  to  swell.  In  cardiac 
diseases,  with  embola  from  valvular  vegetations, 
these  infarcts  are  generally  numerous,  and  the 
swelling  is  therefore  proportionally  great,  with 
tumefaction  and  some  pain  in  the  left  side ;  and 
probably  there  is  ascites  and  dropsy.  Such 
splenitis  may  go  on  even  to  suppuration,  wiiliout 
marked !  ocal  symptoms.  The  enlargement  of  the 
spleen — sometimes  called 'splenic tumoiir'^ — can 
generally  be  recognised  by  palpation,  aided  by 
percussion.  Its  form  is  that  of  the  spleen  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  the  lobulation  or  notching  of  its 
swollen  anterior  edge  can  sometimes  be  felt 
through  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  if  the  patibnt 
be  thin.  The  enlarged  gland,  growing,  as  it  were, 
out  from  beneath  the  ribs  on  the  left  side,  can 
sometimes  be  traced  extending  lowdown,  as  far  as, 
and  even  into,  the  pelvic  region,  well  over  beyond 
the  right  side  of  the  linea  alia,  and  backwards 
towards  the  spine,  where  its  margin  can  be 
separated  from  the  mass  of  dorsal  muscles.  Its 
lower  end  can  also  generally  be  felt  as  a  rounded 
edge.  The  tumour  is  movable  inall'directions  by 
manipulation,  change  of  posture,  and  by  the  act  of 
respiration,  when  adhesions  do  not  fix  it.  Weight 
and  uneasiness,  rather  than  local  soreness,  are 
present.  The  splenic  cachexia  exists  ;  and  there 
may  occur  hsemorrhages  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels  towards  the  fatal  end  of  such  oases,  often 
so  profuse  as  rapidly  to  hasten  dissolution. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  enlarged  spleen, 
resulting  from  splenitis  due  to  one  or  other  of 
the  causes  referred  to,  requires  the  exclusion  of 
lardaceous  disease ;  malignant  or  other  tumours 
about  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  or  tail  of 
the  pancreas ;  such  swollen  conditions  of  the 
spleen  as  exist  in  Hodgkin's  disease ;  an  enlarged 
left  lobe  of  the  liver;  and  renal,  omental,  or 
supra-renal  growths. 

2.  Hypertropliy. — Simple  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  occurs  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances ; .  but  true  hypertrophy,  uncomplicated, 
and  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
in  which  nothing  abnormal  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
spleen  or  in  the  blood.  Enlargement  with  hy- 
periBmia  (congestion  of  the  spleen)  occurs  as  a 
result  or  concomitant  of  pyrexia  in  many  specific 
fevers — notably  in  enteric  and  malarious  fevers, 
erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever,  pyaemia,  and  acute 
tuberculosis.  The  capsule  of  a  spleen  so  enlarged 
appears  very  tense.  The  gland  feels  plump  and 
elastic ;  but  on  section  its  substance  is  generally 
soft,  pulpy,  almost  liquid,  very  full  of  blood,  and 
of  a  dark  colour.  Soinetimes,  however,  it  is  so 
firm  that  a  more  or  less  smooth  or  coarsely  gran- 
ular surface  is  shown  on  section,  with  an  abun- 
dant new  formation  of  small  lymph-cells  and 
nuclei,  many  of  them  contained  in  large  mother 
cells  (compound  splenic  corpuscles),  and  seen 
especially  in  the  splenic  pulp  and  vein.  This 
condition  constitutes  the  nearest  approach  to  true 
hypertrophy,  in  which,  with  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  difiuse  granular  matter,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  due  less  to  hyperemia  simply  than  to 
increase  of  normal  structural  constituents.  Thus 
the  organ, may  attain  two  or  three  times  its 
natural  size ;  but  the  enlargement  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  subsides  as  the  pyrexia  subsides. 
Such  simple  hypertrophy  sometimes  results  from 
long-continued  or  mechanical  hyperaemia,  follow- 


ing any  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  or 
obstructive  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  hypertrophy  consequent  on  malaria  being 
fully  described  in  another  article  {see  Malaria), 
there  only  remain  to  be  noticed  two  special 
forms  of  splenic  hypertrophy,  one  named  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  as  a  subvariety— namely 
(a)  leuoooyihismia  or  leuktsmia ;  and  the  other  (i) 
a  peculiar  enlargement  originally  described  by 
Dr.  Hodgkin.  but  which  has  not  been  named 
by  the  College  as  a  substantive  disease.  It  is, 
however,  an  affection  which  presents  such  very 
striking  peculiarities,  that  it  requires  a  distinct 
appellation  and  description. 

a.  Leucocyth<Bmia. —  Leucocythsemia  is  fully 
described  under  its  own  heading;  but  a  brief 
account  may  be  given  of  the  disease  in  the  pre- 
sent article.  It  has  a  much  more  extended 
pathology  than  is  implied  by  a  mere  hyper- 
trophy of  the  spleen,  although  the  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  is  almost  constant.  The  disease 
is  one  aui  genena,.m  which  the  number  of  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is  greatly  increased, 
with  a  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  red.  It  is 
generally  brought  about  by  chronic  exhausting 
diseases,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  such 
serious  acute  diseases  as  typhus  fever,  pneu- 
monia, puerperal  fever,  or  affections  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands ;  and  it  is  almost  always  attended 
by  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  condition 
is  generally  associated  with  cough,  diarrhoea, 
epistaxis,  haemorrhagic  effusions,  and  furuncu- 
lous  or  pustular  eruptions.  The  increase  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  are  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  this  disease,  does  not  seem  in 
any  case  to  have  occurred  alone.  Other  and 
variable  ;norbid  states  are  always  associated ;  or 
some  change-producing  event  in  the  constitution, 
such  as  happens  during  the  period  of  gestation 
and  the  process  of  parturition,  precedes  or  co- 
exists with  the  augmentation  of  the  colourless 
blood- cells.  The  largest  spleens  are  found  in 
connection  with  this  disease.  There  is  a  true 
hypertrophy  of  the  organ  in  all  its  parts,  so  that 
its  substance  on  section  appears  to  l>e  quite 
natura],  although  sometimes  paler  than  usual 
(as  all  the  organs  are),  and  sometimes  having  a 
peculiar  smooth  lustrous  appearance.  Lymphatic 
structures  also  are  to  be  sometimes  seen  in  sepa- 
rate or  conglomerate  masses  in  its  substance. 
These  are  composed  mainly  of  adenoid  tissue, 
like  a  congeries  of  splenic  corpuscles  or  Malpig- 
hian  bodies.  The  liver  is  frequently  enlarged 
and  pale.  Affections  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
sometimes  also  predominate ;  especially  in  such 
cases  as  Virohow  has  described,  wh^re  a  lym- 
phatic diathesis  prevails,  and  there  is  a  progres- 
sive inclination  of  the  lymphatic  system  to  the 
formation  of  lymphatic  elements,  while  lym- 
phatic gland-tissue  tends  to  grow  beyond  its  pre- 
existing boundaries.  The  liver,  in  such  cases,  as 
well  as  the  spleen,  contains  numerous  accumula- 
tions in  whitish  granules,  or  some  kind  of  lymph 
tissue.  This  constitutes  lymphemia,  or  the  lym- 
phatic form  of  leucocythsemia ;  the  other  being 
the  splenic.  It  may  also  be  associated  with  an 
increase  in  the  medulla  of  the  bones.  The  causes 
which  bring  about  this  form  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  spleen,  with  its  attendant  changes  in  the 
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blood,  are  yet  obBCiiro;  still  there  is  sufficient 
erideuce  to  show  that  some  acute  inflammatory 
proceBses  may  lay  the  foundations  of  the  morbid 
state.  The  writer  has  seen  the  lymphatic  form 
of  the  disease  follow  so  conspicuously  after  expo- 
Bure  to  cold  and  wet,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
relation  of  the  disesiso  to  the  exposure  in  the 
connection  of  effect  and  cause,  the  inflammatory 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  commencing 
immediately  after  the  exposure.  There  is  also 
evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  may  exist  in  a 
latent,  masked,  or  subacute  form  for  an  un- 
known period,  till  the  occurrence  of  some  more 
acute  disease,  or  change-producing  period  like 
child-birth,  unmasks  the  constitutional  state, 
after  which  the  disease  rapidly  proceeds  to  a 
fatal  issue.  In  females  four  cases  out  of  ten 
hare  had  their  first  beginnings  rendered  obvious 
after  pregnancy. 

Symptoms. — ^In  the  majority  of  cases  intense 
'splenic  cachexia'  prevails,  with  the  usual 
physical  signs  of  splenic  tumour.  Weight  and 
fulness  of  tlie  abdomen  are  the  chief  subjective 
local  sensations;  but  transitory  pains  are  fre- 
quently experienced  there.  Ascites  and  anasarca 
are  usually  also  present.  The  surface  of  the 
body  is  pale ;  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  constipation 
may  prevail  by  turns ;  and  jaundice  is  not  infre- 
quent ;  but  diarrhoea  to  a  considerable  amount 
is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous  com- 
plication, and  the  most  difficult  to  sirrest  or  con- 
trol. Haemorrhage  occurs  generally  as  epistaxi  s, 
or  from  the  gums.  The  course  of  leucocythse- 
mia  is  usually  chronic,  and  an  extreme  degree  of 
emaciation  is  the  result ;  but  it  is  not  till  towards 
the  fatal  issue  that  febrile  phenomena  set  in,  the 
type  of  which  is  usually  hectic.  In  the  diagnosis 
of  this  disease  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the' 
blood  microscopically,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  varied  increase  of  the  colourless  blood-cor- 
puscles and  diminution  of  the  red.  A  single 
drop  of  blood  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  most 
conveniently  obtained  by  a  needle  puncture  of 
the  patient's  finger,  the  resulting  drop  of  blood 
being  examined  under  a  magnifying  combination 
of  at  least  250  diameters.  The  colourless  cor- 
puscles will  then  be  seen  to  form  at  least  a 
sixth,  a  fourth,  or  nearly  a  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  corpuscles.  A  proportion  of  one 
white  to  ten  red,  or  even  as  many  as  one  to 
tbree,  is  not  uncommon — an  increase  which 
gives  to  the  blood  a  paler  and  more  opaque 
appearance  than  is  natural.  In  splenic  leukaemia 
the  white  corpuscles  are  larger  and  more  granu- 
l«r  than  normal.  The  red  corpuscles  may  be 
reduced  to  one  half,  or  one  quarter,  of  the  nor- 
mal amount.  As  leukxmic  blood-  decomposes, 
Charcot  discovered  that  it  contained  microscopic, 
colourless,  elongated,  octohedral  or  spindle- 
sbaped  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  acids  and  alkalies,  which  he  and  Vulpian 
regarded  as  proteid  bodies. 

Phobnosis. — Hitherto  no  instance  of  cure  is 
tnown.  All  the  cases  hav6  progressed  to  a  fatal 
termination  in  about  fourteen  months — the  mini- 
miim  duration  being  about  three  months,  and  the 
maximum  about  four  years.  Death  takes  place 
gradually  by  asthenia  and  exhaustion ;  or  rapidly 
&om  haemorrhage  or  diarrhoea. 

i.  Hodghin's   cUaease. —  The    other  form   of 
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splenic  hypertrophy  is  that  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  name  of  '  Hodgkin's  disease.'  It 
is  also  known  as  lymphadenoma.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiar  white  deposit  or  growth  in 
the  spleen,  in  addition  to  mere  hypertrophy ; 
which  is  sometimes  also  seen  in  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  lungs.  An  enormous  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body, 
accompanied  during  life  by  a  remarkable  anaemia 
and  disposition  to  subcutaneous  oedema,  are 
usually  the  earliest  phenomena.  The  groups  of 
glands  in  the  order  of  their  most  frequent  in- 
volvement are  the  cervical,  axillary,  inguinal, 
retro-peritoneal,  bronchial,  mediastinal,  and  me- 
senteric. The  new  growth  is  at  first  limited 
to  the  glands,  but  eventually  advances  beyond 
their  capsules,  so  that  the  enlarged  glands  be- 
come confluent  in  lobulated  masses,  which  may 
invade  and  infiltrate  adjacent  tissues.  The  dis- 
ease differs  from  leucocythaemia  in  this  respect, 
that  there  is  no  marked  increase  in  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  nor  has  it  anything  to 
do  with  lardaceous  disease.  The  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  appears  as  the  primary 
affection,  and  consists  in  a  general  hypertrophy 
of  every  part  of  the  glands  ;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  the  defined  white  bodies  which  pervade  the 
spleen  is  not  clearly  made  out.  Their  growth 
commences  in  the  Malpighian  bodies.-  They  are 
similar  to  what  are  found  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
and  kidneys ;  and  are  composed  mostly  of  lym- 
phoid or  adenoid  cells  imbedded  in  the  stroma, 
similar  to  the  structure  of  a  lymphatic  gland. 
See  Lymphadenoma. 

Symptoms. — These  are  indicative  of  general 
ill-health — paleness  and  sallowness  of  complexion 
preceding  all  other  signs;  Weakness  gradually 
increasesi,  the  patient  begins  to  totter  on  his 
legs,  and  at  last  is  unable  to  -walk.  Sexual  appe- 
tite is  lost;  and  emaciation  progresses,  with 
marked  ansemia,  a  pale  sclerotic,  and  a  feeble 
pulse.    The  legs  finally  become  oedematous. 

Pbognosis. — The  disease  is  eminently  malig- 
nant, death  -usually  talcing  place  thTough  derange- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

3.  Iiardaceous  Disease. — Albuminoid  dis- 
ease is  rarely  limited  to  the  spleen,  but  usually 
also  affects  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  sometimes  the 
intestinal  villi  in  the  same  patient.  The  trabe- 
cular interspaces,  but  more  commonly  the  Mal- 
pighian sacculi,  are  filled  with  the  new  material, 
so  that  each  corpuscle  looks  like  a  sago-gi-^n. 
The  spleen  so  affected  is  usually  enlarged,  and 
is  specifically  as  well  as  absolutely  heavier  than 
in  health.     See  Albuminoid  Diseasb.  ' 

A  lardaceous  spleen  implies  a  long-standing 
cachexia,  and  in  its  most  intense  form  is .  seen 
after  protracted  caries  and  necrosis  of  bone,  es- 
pecially when  associated  with  scrofula  or  syphilis ; 
or  even  after  external  injury  which  leads  to 
protracted  bone-disease.  Hence  the  question'is 
still  undecided  whether  lardaceo;is  disease  arises 
from  such  local  sources,  or  is  a  constitutional  or 
general  disease. 

4.  Cancer. — Cancer  of  the  spleen  is  extremely 
rare  as  a  primary  lesion.  It  chiefly  occurs  as  an 
infective  process,  following  generally  cancer  of 
the  stomach  or  other  viscus  ;  or  as  generally  dis- 
seminated encephaloid  growths. 

5.  Baxe  Diseases. — Here  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  mention  hydatid  disease,  tubercle,  and  tl;e 
splenic  enlargement  occasionally  occurring  in 
congenital  syphilis. 

TEEATMENT.^Treatment  of  these  diseases  of 
the  spleen  by  medicinal  remedies  is  extremely 
uncertain,  as  can  readily  be  understood  from 
what  is  known  of  their  pathology.  All  sources 
of  mechanical  congestion  must  if  possible  be 
removed  or  relieved.  Saline  purgation  may  be 
useful  for  this  purpose ;  also  compound  jalap 
powder,  with  rhubarb,  and  sulphate  of  iron  may  be 
taken  in  such  quantities  as  will  produce  three  or 
four  stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  iodides 
and  bromides  of  potassium  have  also  been  recom- 
mended. The  biniodide  of  mercury,  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  rubbed  into  the  skin,  has  also 
had  a  beneficial  effect  in  reducing  simple  splenic 
enlargement  when  not  otherwise  complicated. 
In  the  chronic  hypertrophies,  such  as  lencocythae- 
mia  and  Hodgldn's  disease,  improvement  of  the 
general  health  is  all  that  can  be  arrived  at,  by  the 
employment  of  tonics,  change  of  air,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  hygiene  of  the  patient.  See  Lbxico- 
cxTEJEsiiA ;  and  Ltufhadenoma. 

William  Aitken. 

SPLEITIC  PEVBK.     See  PnsTDXB,  Maliq- 

NANT. 

SPLENIZATION.— A  morbid  state  of  the 
lung,  in  which  it  somewhat  resembles  the  spleen 
in  colour  and  consistence.  Bee  Lungs,  Compres- 
sion of. 

SPORADIC  (mrcfpoj,  I  scatter).— This  term 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of 
diseases  occasionally,  and  in  an  isolated  manner, 
amongst  individuals;  as  distinguished  from  those 
diseases  which  appear  endemically  or  epidemi- 
cally.    See  Disease,  Classification  of. 

SPOEADIO  CHOIiEBA.  See  Choleeaio 
Diabbhoba. 

SPOTS. — A  popular  name  for  eruptions  on 
the  skin.     See  Ebdption  ;  and  Maculje. 

SPOTTED  EEVEB.^A  popular  name  for 
typhus  fever.     See  Typhus  Fever. 

SPRAYS,  Therapeutical  TJsea  of.  See 
Iheaiations. 

SPUTUM  {sptlO,  I  spit.)   /SseExPECTOEATION. 

SQ,UAM.aj  {squama,  a  scale). — Scales.  A 
synonym  for  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin.  See 
Scaly  Ebuption. 

SQUIITTIITO.  A  jiopular  name  for  stra- 
bismus.    See  Stbabisitos. 

STADIUM  (Latin,  a  stage).— A,  period  or 
stage  in  a  disease,  as  in  fever;  for  example, 
stadium  incrementi,  stadium  convalescentue. 

STAGNATIOl!!  OP  BLOOD.— Local  ar- 
rest of  the  circulation.  See  CmccLATiON,  Dis- 
orders of;  and  Inflmckatioit. 

STAIISrS. — This  word,  as  applied  to  the  skin, 
is  synonymous  with  '  maculae.'     See  Macule. 

STAMMEKINO.— Synon.  ;  Fr.  Begai^ 
meat;  Ger.  Slattern. 

Defikition. — Under  the  head  of  stammering, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  are  included  many  diSerent 


STAMMERING, 
forms  of  defective  articulation,  such  as  the  in- 
ability, congenital  or  acquired,  to  pronounce  cer- 
tain letters  or  certain  combinations  of  letters,  the 
tendency  to  hesitate  or  stumble  in  utterance  or 
to  transpose  letters  or  syllables,  and  the  habit 
of  interjecting  meaningless  sounds  or  words  into 
the  pauses  which  occur  in  the  course  of  continu- 
ous speech.  But  the  term  is  generally  used,  at 
any  rate  in  English,  as  synonymous  with  siuilcr- 
itiff,  to  imply  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  organs 
concerned  in  speech,  in  virtue  of  which  the  enun- 
ciation of  words  becomes  suddenly  checked,  and 
a  painful  pause  ensues,  not  infrequently  marked 
by  a  prolongation,  or  a  repetition  in  rapid  se- 
quence, of  the  particular  literal  sound  at  which 
the  check  arises. 

.Etiology. — Stammering  is  to  some  extent 
hereditary,  although  a  lafge  nnmber  of  stam- 
merers are  certainly  free  from  hereditary  taint. 
It  is  sometimes  imitative.  The  defect  rarely,  if 
ever,  shows  itself  before  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years.  Usually  it  comes  on  from  this  time  up  to 
the  period  of  puberty.  But  it  may  originate  at 
any  age ;  sometimes  tutor  febrile  disorders ;  some- 
times in  connection  with  nervous  affections,  such 
as  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  tabes  dorsalis;  some- 
times it  attends  mere  temporary  failure  of  health ; 
sometimes  it  appears  in  connection  with  soreness 
or  irritation  of  the  mouth ;  sometimes  it  is  induced 
by  simple  nervousness  or  excitement.  In  many 
of  these  cases  the  stammering  is  temporary  only, 
and  disappears  with  its  cause.  And  as  a  general 
rule  confirmed  stammerers  have  their  infirmity 
aggravated  nuder  similar  circumstances.  Occa- 
sionally, on  the  other  hand,  stammering  ceases 
dunng  the  presence  of  illness.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  men  stammer  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  women.  Cases  of  persistent  stammering, 
arising  in  childhood,  sometimes  recover  in  the 
course  of  time ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  some  im- 
provement takes  place  after  the  attainment  of 
maturity,  and  especially  as  age  advances. 

Description. — It  has  often  been  maintained 
that  stammering  occurs  only  in  connection  with 
the  enunciation  of  the  explosive  consonants, 
that  it  never  attends  the  utterance  of  the  vowels, 
and  that  it  never  manifests  itself  during  the 
acts  of  whispering  and  of  singing.  All  tbese 
statements,  however,  though  founded  on  fact, 
are  more  or  less  inaccurate.  For  though  it  is  at 
the  explosive  consonants  b,  p,  d,  t,  hard  g  and  Jc, 
that  stammerers  for  the  most  part  come  to  grief, 
stammering  is  by  no  means  uncommon  during 
the  articulation  of  the  continuous  consonants,  such 
as  v,y,  tk,  z,  8,  eh,  y,w,m,  n,  and  even  occurs  when 
vowel-sounds  are  being  produced;  and  though  it 
is  certainly  rare  for  patients  to  stammer  when 
whispering  or  singing,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

When  stammering  takes  place  in  connection 
with  the  explosive  consonants,  the  barriers  by 
whose  sudden  opening  after  complete  closure  the 
several  consonantal  sounds,  are  produced,  instead 
of  separating,  as  they  should  do,  remain  spas- 
modically closed;  and  the  patient  struggling  to 
overcome  the  spasm,  either  remains,  for  a  variable 
but  short  time,  absolutely  voiceless,  or  overcoming 
the  resistance  fitfully,  utters  the  consonantal 
sound  in  a  series  of  two  or  more  successive  puffs. 
In  the  utterance  of  b  and  j)  it  is  the  lips  which 
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remain  closed ;  in  the  utterance  of  d  and  t  it  is 
the  barrier  formed  by  the  tongue,  whose  tip  is 
pressed  against  the  superior  incisors  or  anterior 
part  of  the  palate ;  in  the  production  of  hard  g 
and  i  it  is  the  barrier  formed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  dorsum  or  root  of  the  tongue  against  the 
posterior  part  of  the  palate. 

la  pronouncing  the  continuous  consonants,  the 
barriers  at  \rhich  the  distinctive  sounds  are  pro- 
duced are  not  in  absolute  or  uniform  contact ; 
and  the  consooantal  sounds  are  continued  daring 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  constricted  oral 
channel  or  through  the  nose.  When,  therefore, 
stammering  attends  their  pronunciation,  it  is  not 
due  to  any  spasmodic;closure  of  the  parts  engaged, 
but  rather  to  their  fixation  in  the  natural  position 
they  have  assumed,  and  to  the&equent  association 
therewith  of  more  or  less  rhythmical  attempts 
to  close  them  or  to  separate  them  more  -widely 
from  one  another.  The  resulting  sounds  therefore 
either  come  to  a  full  stop,  or  are  simply  prolonged 
or  drawled,  or  are  repeated. 

In  the  utterance  of  the  Towels  the  mouth  and 
its  appendages  play  only  a  subordinate  part,  and 
a  free  passage  is  maintained  for  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  mouth.  It  is  at  the  rima  glot- 
tidis  that  the  fundamental  sound  is  produced, 
and  it  is  mainly  to  spasm  of  this  part  that  vowel- 
stammering  is  due. 

But  the  hitch  in  utterance  may  also  originate 
in  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  not  infrequently 
stammering  dependia  on  a  sudden  inspiration  or 
expiration,  or  on  an  arrest  of  the  respiratory 
morements. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  stammering  may  be 
caused  by  spasm  of  either  of  the  three  mecha- 
nisms concerned  in  the  mechanical  production  of 
speech ;  namely,  the  mouth,  wherein  words  are 
articulated;  tlie  larynx,  where  phonation  is 
effected;  and  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which 
regulates  the  supply  of  air  to  the  organs  of  speech 
and  of  music.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
doubt  that  stammering  is  far  more  frequently 
connected  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  articu- 
lation than  with  spasm  of  the  larynx  or  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  and  that,  of  the  three,  respi- 
ratory spasm  is  the  least  common.  Not  infre- 
quently, however,  the  different  varieties  of  spasm 
are  associated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  degree  and  character  of  stammering  differ 
largely  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  scarcely  perceptible  hitch  in 
the  enunciation  of  a  particular  letter ;  sometimes 
it  is  so  severe  and  continuous  that  the  patient 
becomeB  almost  unintelligible.  The  most  dis- 
tressing cases  are  those  in  which  the  spasm  ex- 
tends toparts  unconnected  with  speech,  it  may 
be  to  nearly  the  whole  muscular  organism.  In 
such  a  case  the  spasm  commences,  let  us  assume, 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  the  mouth  opens  widely, 
and  remains  in  that  position ;  the.muscles  of  ex- 
pression work  convulsively;  the  glottis  contracts; 
respiration  becomes  arrested;  the  face  beeomies 
congested  and  the  veins  dilated;  violent  spas- 
modic movements  involve  the  trunk  and  limbs; 
and  only  after  some  time,  either  when  the  pa- 
tient becomes  exhausted  or  he  resolutely  restrains 
liis  attempts  to  articulate,  does  his  paroxysm  come 
to  an  end.  A  stammerer  of  this  kind  is  a  truly 
pitiable  object.    Fortunately  for  him,  however, 
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these  severe  paroxysms  are  not  always  present ; 
thej'  increase  in  number  and  intensity  under 
excitement  or  nervousness;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  replaced  to  a  large  extent  in  ordi- 
nary quiet  conversation  by  merely  slight  hitches 
or  drawls  or  reduplications  of  letters.  A  condition 
allied  to  stammering,  to  which  the  name  Aph- 
thongia  has  been  given  by  Floury,  has  been  occa- 
sionally observed.  It  seems  to  be  the  product  of  in- 
tense excitement,  and  of  temporary  duration  only ; 
and  to  be  characterised  by  powerful  spasm  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal  nerves,  inclu- 
ding the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro- 
hyoid muscles,  which  comes  on  whenever  an 
attempt  to  speak  is  made,  and  totally  prevents 


Patholosy. — The  pathological  expUmation  of 
stammering  is  obscure.    There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  depends  on  any  discoverable  ma- 
terial lesion,  either  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
speech,  or  of  the  nervous  mechanism  which  con- 
trols them.    It  appears  to  be  allied  to  a  series  of 
spasmodic  affections,  which  have  been  especially 
studied  by  Duohenne,  in  which  complex  co-ordi- 
nated movements  (facility  in  the  execution  of 
which  is  only  attained  by  long  practice)  are  con- 
cerned ;  such,  for  example,  as  scrivener's  palsy, 
and  the  recurrent  spasms  which  occasionally 
compel  the  skilful  pianist  or  violinist,  and  the 
practised  swordsman,  to  give  up  their  pastime  or 
avocation.  Speech  is  pre-eminently  an  act  of  this 
kind.    It  is  slowly  and  laboriously  learnt  in 
early  childhood ;  and  ease  and  accuracy  of  arti- 
culation are  the  result  only  of  long  and  con- 
tinuous practice.     We  are  born  with  the  capa- 
city for  speech,  but  articulate  speech  itself  is 
the  outcome  of  careful  education.    For  its  suc- 
cessful performance   it  is  necessary  that  three 
distinct  and  complex  mechanisms — the  respira- 
tory, the  phonetic,  aud  tlie  artioulatory^shall 
act  with  precision  and  in  exact  concordance ;  that 
the  lungs  shall  be  expanded  at  suitable  inter- 
vals, and  to  a  suitable  degree,  and  that  the  force 
of  expiration  shall  be  regulated  with  nicety; 
that  the  rima  glottidis  shall  'bp  opened  or  closed 
according  as  surd  or  sonant  letters  are  to   be 
produced,  and  that  the  tension  of  the  cords  shall 
be  accurately,  adjusted  to  the  pitch  of  the  musical 
tones  required  to  be   produced;  and  that  the 
movements  of  the  lips,  jaws,  tongue,  and  soft 
palate  shall  be  accurately  adjustable  for  each 
literal  sound,  and  capable  of  passing  from  one 
set  of  adjustments  to  another  with  rapidity  and 
smoothness.     Of  all  these  co-ordinated  move- 
ments, those  connected  with  articulation  are  the 
most  various  in  their  grouping,  the  most  rapid 
in  their  changes,  and  the  latest  learnt.     It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  hitch  or  spasm  inter- 
rupting speech  should  occur  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  these,  andmainly,  if  not  exclusively,  at 
the  instant  of  passing  from  one  literal  sound  to  an- 
other; that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  of  transition 
from  one  set  of  muscular  combinations  to  an- 
other set.    It  is  natural  too  that  the  laryngeal 
or  the   thoracic  spasm  should  occur   rather  in 
association  with  articulation  tlian  at  other  times ; 
inasmuch  as  the  movements  are  more  various 
and  intricate  during  articulation  than  they  are 
during  ordinary  respiration,  or  even  than  they 
are  in  the  production  of  musical  notes,  as  in 
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singing.  In  the  last  case  ttie  laryngeal  changes, 
though  extremely  delicate  and  exact,  are  mainly 
of  one  kind  only,  dependent,  namely,  on  varia^ 
tions  of  tension  in  the  Tocal  cords. 

Tbeatment. — In  dealing  with  cases  of  stam- 
mering it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  coun- 
teract, or  cure,  if  possible,  any  affection  of  the 
moath  or  throat,  or  any  general  disorder  that 
may  be  present,  ■which  are  frequent  causes  of 
temporary  stammering,  or  of  aggravation  of 
habitual  stammering.  Assuming,  however,  that 
the  patient  is  in  other  respects  in  absolutely 
good  health,  what  can  be  done?  Many  kinds  of 
medical  treatment  hare  been  practised,  and  even 
operative  measures ;  but,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  without  beneficial  result.  The  only 
methods,  indeed,  of  any  real  efficacy,  are  edu- 
cational methods.  The  patient  should  be  taught 
to  practise  slow  and  deliberate  utterance,  and 
whenever  the  tendency  to  stammering  occurs 
in  connection  with  any  letter,  to  check  himself 
momentarily  by  voluntary  effort,  and  then  to  try 
again,  rather  than  to  struggle  against  his  defect, 
lie  should,  moreover,  be  taught  to  accustom 
himself  so  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air  into 
his  chest  during  speech,  that  his  utterance  may 
never  foil  for  want  of  breath.  Further,  con- 
sidering that  excitement  and  nervousness  always 
aggravate  stammering,  he  should  learn,  as  far 
as  possible,  either  to  avoid  speaking  under 
these  conditions,  or  to  restrain  excitement  and 
nervousness,  or  so  to  control  himself  as  to  speak 
with  special  care  and  deliberation  when  he  is 
thus  affected.  These  measures  should  not  only 
be  observed  in  ordinary  conversation,  but  be 
habitually  and  systematically  practised  in  read- 
ing aloud ;  and  especially  those  sounds,  or  those 
combinations  of  sounds,  or  those  transitions  from 
one  sound  to  another,  which  are  most  difficult 
for  him,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  care- 
ful and  constant  study.  By  such  means  habitual 
stammering  is  occasionally  cured,  or  if  not  cured, 
so  far  kept  in  abeyance  that  an  occasional  momen 
tary  pause  in  speech  is  the  only  surviving  indi- 
cation of  it  that  the  practised  ear  can  detect. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  stammerer  re- 
mains a  stammerer,  either  because  he  has 
never  bad  the  patience  and  determination 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  line  of 
treatment  above  indicated,  or  because  his  infir- 
mity is  one  for  which  treatment  is  unavailing. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
stammering  almost  always  disappears  daring 
singing,  many  stammerers  have  been  able  to 
counteract  their  defect  by  intoning.  This  method 
has  proved  of  special  efficacy  in  the  cases  of 
clergymen  and  other  public  speakers. 

J.  S.  Bbistowe. 

STAPHYLOMA  (iTTO<pu\)|,  a  bunch  of 
grapes).— Stnon. :  Fr.  Staphyloma;  Ger.  Sta- 
phylom. — This  word  was  applied  by  old  writers, 
in  the  .iargon  which  was  once  supposed  to  be 
scientific,  to  any  limited  protrusion  of  the  tunics 
of  the  eyetall.  It  was  first  used  to  denote  the 
protrusion  which  occurs  in  the  circum-corneal 
ederotic  zone,  as  a  consequence  of  localised  in- 
flammation of  this  region.  The  tissue  affected 
by  the  inflammation  in  such  a  case  becomes 
■oftened,  yields  to  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and 
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projects;  but  being  restrained  by  bands  of 
lymph,  or  by  thicker  portions  of  its  own  struc- 
ture, from  projecting  uniformly,  the  prominence 
becomes  more  or  less  sacculated ;  and  the  most 
prominent  portions,  being  thinner  than  the  rest, 
and  permitting  the  dark  pigment  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye  to  show  through,  present  an  appear- 
ance which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  minia- 
ture bunch  of  purple  grapes — a  real  or  fancied 
Resemblance  from  which  the  term  'staphyloma' 
was  derived.  This  form  has  more  recently  been 
termed  '  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic,'  to  distin- 
guish it  from  '  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,'  whic^ 
is  the  protrusion  left  when  the  cornea!  tissue 
has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  the  resulting  cicatrix,  formed  of 
iris-tissue  coated  over  by  lymph,  yields  to  the 
pressure  of  the  fluids  within  the  eye  and  be- 
comes prominent.  Corneal  siapht/loma  is  de- 
scribed either  as  partial  or  complete,  according 
to  the  amount  of  cornea  which  is  replaced  by 
cicatrix. 

Staphyloma  posiicum  is  a  phrase  applied  to 
that  protrusion  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
the  sclerotic,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  occurs  in  some  cases  of  my- 
opia ;  and  which,  by  increasing  the  elongation 
of  the  eyeball,  increases  also  the  degree  of  the 
short  sight.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
abandon  the  term  'staphyloma  in  favour  of 
'  protrusion,'  with  such  appended  words  as  might 
serve  to  indicate  the  place  and  nature  of  the 
change.     See  £yb  and  its  Affensaqes,  Diseases 

of.  B.  BBUDI9NELL    CaBTEB. 

STABVATIOIT  (Sax.  Stearfian,  to  perish). 
This  term  is  generally  applied  either  to  depri- 
vation of  food,  or  to  the  series  of  phenomena  to 
which  such  want  gives  rise.  The  word  is  often 
used  synonymously  with  fasting,  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  more  accurately  applied  to  volun- 
tary starvation.    See  Fastino. 

STASIS  (o-TOM,  I  stop). — Local  arrest  of  the 
circulation.     See  Ikflammation. 

STATISTICS,  Medical.— This  term  signi- 
fies the  collection  of  numbers  respecting  healthy 
and  morbid  processes,  and  respecting  disease 
and  death ;  the  application  of  arithmetical  and 
algebraical  operations  to  such  numbers ;  and  the 
deduction  of  conclusions  therefrom. 

But  little  use  of  statistical  methods  was  made 
in  medicine  before  the  present  century;  and 
much  of  the  progress  that  science  has  recently 
made  is  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  use 
of  such  methods  in  pathology,  aetiology,  and 
therapeutics,  and  to  the  indirect  influence  they 
have  had  in  promoting  accuracy  of  thought. 

The  value  of  statistics  depends  upon  the  com- 
plete uniformity  of  the  facts  observed,  and  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  observations  are 
made.  It  may  be  well  here  to  remember  the 
words  of  Eousseau,  quoted  by  M.  Louis :  '  Je 
sais  que  la  verite  eat  dans  lea  choses  et  7wn  dans 
mon  esprit  qui  les  juge,  et  que  mains  queje  meia 
du  mien  dans  lesjugements  que  fen  parte,  plus  je 
suis  sur  d'approcher  de  la  viriti.' 

In  England  much  use  of  statistics  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
disease  among  communities.     See  MoBBiDnr; 
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Health.  Gr.  B. 

STEAEKHCBA  (ariap,  fat,  and  ^im,  I 
jlQ^\_SYNO.t. :  Steatorrhoea. 

DuFiKiTioN. — A  flux  of  the  fatty  secretion  of 
the  skin.  By  an  nngrammatical  combination  of 
the  Latin  lebum  -mXh.  the  Greek  verb,  it  is  some- 
times written  seborrhcea. 

jEiiOLoOY. — An  ill-nonrished  or  debilitated 
condition  of  the  skin  must  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  this  affsction ;  the  debility  being  some- 
times temporary,  as  in  young  persons,  and 
sometimes  permanent,  as  in  the  elderly. 

Descbiption. — Like  other  secretions,  that  of 
the  sebum  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  follicles 
is  liable  to  excess.  It  is  sometimes  difiiised  over 
the  surface,  forming  a  greasy  stratum,  and  some- 
times accreted  in  laminse  of  various  extent. 
This  is  the  stearrhaa  simplex,  an  affection  most 
commonly  met  ■with  on  the  face. 

The  excessive  secretion  in  its  normal  state  is 
colourless,  but  occasionally  it  is  stained  with 
melanic  or  biliary  pigment ;  hence  the  terms 
stearrhiM,  nigrioans  and  stearrhcea  flavescens. 
Sometimes,  as  in  elderly  persons,  the  epithelial 
element  of  the  secretion  prevails  over  the  fatty 
element,  and  in  that  case  it  is  apt  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  epidermis.  In  the  latter  case  the 
concretion  may  be  accompanied  by  excoriation, 
imd  sometimes  by  asthenic  ulceration,  of  the 
skin. 

DuoNosis. — Stearrhcea  is  so  obvious  in  its 
nature  as  to  be  unlikely  to  be  confounded  -with 
other  affections  of  the  skin.  It  is  sometimes 
iseociated  with  acne;  and,  in  certain  cases  of 
excessive  accumulation,  has  been  denominated 
'ichthyosis.' 

PaooNosis. — Stearrhcea  is  an  affection  -which 
admits  of  immediate  relief,  and  is  generally  cur- 
able. In  elderly  persons,  however,  it  is  some- 
times the  precursor  of  epithelioma  of  the  skin, 
or  of  rodent  ulcer. 

Treatment. — The  abundant  use  of  soap  as  a 
detergent,  followed  by  the  application  of  a  lotion 
of  lime-water  with  oxide  of  zinc  and  calamine, 
very  speedily  exerts  a  favourable  '  influence 
on  the  skin.  Concretions  may  be  softened 
previously  to  removal,  by  pencilling  with  olive 
oil,  or  by  inunctions  with  vaseline.  And  where 
the  encrusting  laminse  are  incorporated  with 
the  epidermis,  a  cold  starch-poultice,  made  as 
starch  is  ordinarily  prepared,  may  advantage- 
ously precede  other  curative  operations. 

In  both  young  and  elderly  persons  it  will  be 
necessary  to  improve  the  general  health,  which 
is  usually  defective.  And  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  conclude  the  treatment  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  three  minims  of  liquor  arsenicalis 
three  times  a  day,  as  a  neuro-  and  nutritive 
tonic.  Ebasmus  Wilson. 

BTEATOMA  ((TTeop,  fat,  and  */tbs,  like).— 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  SUatome ;  Cfer.  Steatom. — An  athero- 
matous cyst.    See  Cysts. 

STEATOZOOW  {(rr4ap,  fat  or  sebum,  and 
(my,  an  animal).— Theterms  Steaiozom  and  &i- 
toioon  follimlomrn  were  given  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  the  microscopic  animalcule  called  by 
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Gustav  Simon  Aecmis  foUiculorum,  aai  by  Owen 
Demodex  foUiculorum.    See  Acabbs. 

STBHOSIS  (ttTeviJo),  I  constrict).— A  con- 
striction, narrowing,  or  stricture  of  an  opening 
or  a  tube ;  for  instance,  mitral  or  aortie  stenosis, 
in  the  heart ;  and  sietiosis  of  the  a^ophagus. 


STEBOOBAOEOtrS  (sterciis,  dung).  — 
Fsecal;  n,  term  generally  applied  to  vomited 
matter,  when  it  presents  the  characters  of  faeces. 
See,  Vomit. 

STBBILITY  IIT  THE  PEMALE.— 
Synon.  :  Barrenness ;  Vi.  Stinliii ;  Ger.  Un- 
fruchtbarJceit. 

Definition. — Want  of  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion in  the  female. 

FBE(jnENOY. — In  the  general  community  the 
proportion  of  childless  marriages  seems  to  be 
about  1  in  8,  or  8'5;  among  members  of  the 
peerage  1  in  B'H.  Whether  Kehrerbe  correct  in 
estimating  that  the  husband  is  in  fault  in  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  sterilitas  matrimonii 
remains  to  be  proved.  Doubtless  he  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  those  who  attribute  the  sterility 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  some  fault  in 
the  wife,  because  whilst  the  comparatively  rare 
cases  of  male  impotence  are  readily  enough 
recognised,  and  also  the  rarer  cases  of  asperma- 
tism,  the  cases  of  azobepermatiam,  where  an 
azoic  semen  is  ejaculated,  are  for  the  most  part 
altogether  overlooked.  The  possibility  that  the 
cause  of  the  childlessness  may  be  found  in  the 
male  must,  therefore,  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
But  we  confine  oiu-selves  here  to  the  considera- 
tion of  sterility  in  the  female.  See  Impotemcy  ; 
and  Sterility  in  the  Male. 

.SItioloqy. — For  generation  the  essential  pro- 
duct in  the  female  is  the  ovum ;  and  in  her 
reproductive  apparatus  we  find  (i.)  oviparous 
organs  for  its  production  ;  (ii.)  oviduois  for  its 
transmission ;  (iii.)  an  ovigerent  organ  or  nest 
in  which  the  ovum  is  hatched ;  and  (iv.)  copula- 
tive organs  for  the  reception  of  the  semen,  the 
spermatozoa  of  which  constitute  the  essential  con- 
tribution of  the  male.  In  a  married  woman  in 
whom  the  generative  function  is  in  abeyance,, the 
sterility  may  be  primitive  or  acquired.  In  the 
former  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  female  who  has 
never  borne  a  child ;  in  the  latter  the  woman 
may  have  borne  one  or  more  children,  but  has  for 
some  years  ceased  to  conceive.  In  either  ease 
we  search  for  the  fault  in  one  or  more  of  these 
four  planes  of  her  sexual  apparatus. 

I.  Faults  in  the  OTaries, — The  ova  are 
developed  in  the  ovaries,  and  the  conditions 
which  interfere  with  ovulation — that  is,  the  regu- 
lar ripening  of  an  ovisac,  and  the  discharge  of  an 
ovum — diminish  or  destroy  the  possibility  of  con- 
ception.   Such  conditions  are  found  in : — 

1,  Absence  or  imperfect  development, — Cases  of 
absence  or  defective  development  of  the  ovaries 
are  rarely  met  with,  except  in  women  in  whom 
the  rest  of  the  sexual  apparatus  is  also  anoma- 
lous. 

2.  Displacements. — One  or  both  ovaries  may 
be  found  displaced.  Instead  of  lying  at  the  lev^ 
of  the  pelvic  brim,  they  have  fallen  into  the 
pouch  of  Douglas;,  In  this  position,  though  the 
ripening  and  dehiscence  of  the  ovisacs  may  ba 
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duly  taking  place,  the  discharged  ova  are  not 
received  into  the  free  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube.  The  displaced  ovary,  moreover,  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  be  the  seat  of  some  degree  of 
inflammation . 

3.  Inflammation. — Oophoritis,  acute  or  cironic, 
lessens  the  conception-power  in  various  ways. 
It  may  lead,  1st,  to  destruction  of  the  follicles,  so 

.  that  no  ova  are  produced ;  2ndly,  to  condensation 
of  the  stroma,  so  that  the  regular  ripening  of  the 
ovisacs  is  impeded ;  Srdly,  to  deposits  on  the  sur- 
face, which  prevent  the  dehiscence  of  the  onsafis ; 
3r,  4thly,  to  adhesions  of  the  ovary,  in  situations 
which  hinder  the  entrance  of  the  discharged  ova 
into  the  oviducts. 

4.  Degenerations. — The  neoplastic  degenera- 
tions to  which  the  ovaries  are  most  liable  are  the 
cystic;  and  all  the  varieties  of  cystomata,  as  well 
as  the  fibromata,  the  sarcomata,  and  the  carcino- 
mata,  are  commonly  attended  with  sterility. 
Where  both  ovaries  are  affected  the  sterility  is 
absolute,  from  the  complete  loss  of  function  in 
the  organs  ;  and  even  where  only  one  is  affected, 
the  disturbance  in  the  relations  of  the  pelvic 
organs,  caused  by  the  growing  mass,  is  likely  to 
prevent  impregnation.  See  Ovaeies,  Diseases  of. 

II.  Faults  in  the  oviducts. — The  Fallopian 
tubes  or  oviducts  serve  not  only  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  discharged  ova,  and  their  transmission 
downwards  to  the  uterus ;  they  serve  also  for 
the  upward  transit  of  the  spermatozoa.  In  most 
cases  it  is  probably  somewhere  in  their  canal, 
perhaps  towards  the  free  extremity,  that  the  male 
and  female  elements  come  into  union. 

1.  Absence. — Defective  development  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  is  usually  associated  with  other 
abnormalities  of  the  sexuaL apparatus,  especially 
with  rudimentary,  conditions  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Inflammation.— rla&a,mm3.toTy  changes  may 
be  found  affecting  either  the  external  serous 
covering,  or  the  internal  mucous  lining.  In  the 
farmer  case  sterility  results  from  adhesions,  which 
lead  to  displacements  of  the  free  extremities,  so 
that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  receive  the  ova 
discharged  on  the  bursting  of  an  ovisac;  or  from 
bauds  which  eotstrict  the  tubes,  and  so  occlude 
their  canal.  In  the  latter,  changes  in  the  se- 
cretion may  prejudice  the  vitality  of  the  sperma^ 
tozoa  or  ova ;  or  the  thickenings,  polypoidal  or 
other,  may  obstruct  the  canal;  or  complete  atresia 
may  be  produced,  and  their  permeability  be  thus 
entirelylost.  See  Fallopian  Tubes,  Diseases  of. 

3.  Degenerations, — The  tubes  are  rarely  enough 
the  seat  of  neoplasms ;  but  when  such  do  develop 
in  theip  walls,  occlusion  of  their  canal  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  function  may  ensue. 

III.  Faults  of  the  uterus. — In  the  process  of 
reproduction,  the  uterus  serves  as  the  receptacle 
or  nest,  in  which  the  fertilised  ovum  is  carried 
during  the  period  of  incubation.  In  its  prolife- 
rating mucous  membrane  the  chorionic  villi  take 
root;  through  its  expanded  blood-vessels  the  festal 
blood  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  maternal ; 
its  walls  grow  in  correspondence  with  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  ovum;  and  its  largely  developed 
muscular  fibres  are  the  main  agents  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  ovum  when  it  is  finally  hatched. 
It  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  female 
economy  that  the  name  of  it  is  often  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  sexual  apparatus ;  and  some 


of  its  morbid  conditions  are  among  the  com> 
monest  causes  of  sterility. 

1.  Defective  development. — First,  it  may  be  al>- 
sent  altogether,  or  represented  merely  by  a  fibrous 
nodule.  Secondly,  it  may  be  smaM,  having  under- 
gone arrest  at  some  stage  of  its  growth,  and  re- 
maininginfantile, juvenile,  oradolescent.  Thirdly, 
it  may  be  bicormioita — ^retaining  the  trace  of  ita 
original  duplicity  by  the  presence  of  a  septum 
running  through  the  body  alone,  or  running 
through  both  body  and  cervix,  perhaps  through 
the  vaginal  canal  as  well,  Foirethly,  it  may  be 
lenioormeous — only  one  of  the  halves  of  the  organ 
having  been  developed,  while  the  other  tube  may 
be  obliterated,  or  attached  as  a  rudimentary  by- 
horn  to  the  better  developed  tube.  Fifthly,  a  more 
frequent  malformation  is  found  in  a  conical  form 
of  the  cervix,  which  is  not  infrequently  compU- 
cated  with,  sixthly,  narrowness  of  the  os.  This 
last  condition  may  exist  by  itself,  forming  a  well- 
recognised  cause  of  sterility,  and  furnishing  some 
of  the  cases  in  which  a  most  satisfactory  cure 
can  be  accomplished, 

2.  Displacements. — First,  descent  of  the  uterus 
is  found  as  the  predominant  morbid  condition  in 
some  cases  of  sterility,  but  this  is  more  frequently 
associated  with  the  deviations  anteriorly  or  pos- 
teriorly. Of  these,  secondly,  the  antroversions, 
flexion  and  version,  are  very  frequent  among 
women  who  have  never  conceived  at  all ;  thirdly, 
the  retroversions,  flexion  and  version,  are  more 
common  in  women  who  have  given  birth  to  one 
or  more  children,  and  have  subsequently  re- 
mained sterile.  The  flexions,  in  particular,  form 
a  very  clearly  recognisable  and  often  remediable 
cause  of  sterility. 

3.  Changes  in  size. — The  retrogressive  changes 
which  occur  in  the  utenis  after  labour  sometimes 
go  on  morbidly,  and  in  one  group  of  cases  leave 
the  organ  in  a  condition  of,  first,  super-involution. 
The  uterus  may  be  reduced  to  a  little  tube  which 
only  admits  the  sound  for  half  an  inch.  Even 
when  the  degree  of  super-involution  is  less,  and  it 
still  measures  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length, 
it  is  apt  to  cause  amenorrhea  and  sterility.  In 
another  group  of  cases  the  uterus  remains  hyper- 
trophied  in  a  condition  of,  secondly,  sub-involu- 
tion, which  is  inimical  to  conception ;  and  when 
conception  does  take  place  in  such  a  uterus, 
abortion  is  liable  to  occur. 

4.  Inflammation.  —  Among  the  commonest 
causes  of  sterility  must  be  ranked  the  inflamma- 
tory changes  co  which  the  uterus  is  so  liable, 
whether  the  process  have  affected  mainly  the  ex- 
ternal, middle,  or  internal  coat ;  and  in  many  of 
the  cases  vrhere  some  other  condition  tending  to 
sterility  is  present,  inflammatory  changes  come 
in  to  increase  the  difficulty,  and  to  cloud  the 
prospects  of  recovery.  First,  perimetritis  is  usually 
only  an  element  of  a  more  general  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis, which  often  leaves  behind  it  fixations  and 
displacements  of  the  uterus,  preventingconception 
or  promoting  early  abortion.  Secondly,  mesome- 
iritis,  leading  to  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the 
organ,  produces  an  expansion  of  its  cavity  and 
disturbance  of  its  function.  It  is  rarely  possible 
to  dissociate  it  from,  thirdly,  endometritis,  which 
is  attended  also  with  dilatation  of  the  cavity,  but 
which  is  further  mischievous  from  the  deletericus 
influence  of  its  abnormal  secretions  on  the  bfo 
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id  progress  of  ths  spermatozoa,  and  from  the 
fflculty  with  which  a  fertilized  ovum  gets 
jslthily  engrafted  on  its  surface.  Moreover,  in 
irtain  cases  of  long  standing,  some  of  the  uterine 
riflees  may  become  more  or  less  occluded,  a  re- 
alt  which  is  more  especially  apt  to  ensue  in  the 
sternal  orifice  when  caustics  have  been  applied 
3  the  cervical  canal. 

6.  Degenerations. — Eirst,  myomata,  or  fibroid 
umours,  are  found  in  a  considerable  proportion 
if  barren  women.  Whether  sub-peritoneal,  in- 
la-mnral,  or  Bub-mncous,  thejr  interfere  in  many 
rays  with  conception,  and  give  a  proclivity  to 
niBoarriages  or  dangerous,  labours  when  concep- 
;ion  has  occurred.  Secondly,  sarcomata  have 
asually  their  seat  in  the  uterine  cavity,  and  seem 
to  be  an  absolute  bar  to  impregnation.  Thirdly, 
eaninomata  h&ye  been  sometimes  met  with  ia 
the  pregnant  uterus ;  but  these  are  comnionly 
seated  in  the  cervix,  and  it  is  usually  only  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  mischief  that  conception  can 
occur.    See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

IV.  Faults  in  the  external  organs. — In 
various  ways  the  organs  which  serve  for  therecep- 
tion  of  the  spermatic  fluid  may  be  so  affected 
that  their  copulative  function  is  disturbed  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  patient  remains  sterile. 

1,  Maijormations. — Occlusions  of  the  labia,  are 
rare;  hut  the  vaginal  canal  may  be  impervious, 
iiistly,  from  abnormal  conditions  of  the  hymen ; 
secondly,  froiu  atresiaia  some  part  of  its  course ; 
or,  thirdly,  from  complete  absmce.  Even  it  will  be 
found  that  in  certain  cases  where  the  rest  of  the 
generative  apparatus  seems  to  be  well-developed, 
a  preternatural  shortness  of  the  canal  is  found  in 
some  sterile  women,  from  whom  the  semen  es- 
capes immediately  after  it  is  thrown  into  the 
cavity. 

i'Mjuries. — The  injurious  influencesof  a  bad 
labour  oh  the  reproductive  power  of  a  woman 
may  be  found,  first,  in  an  undue  patency  of  the 
canal,  usually  from  extensive  rupture  of  the 
jeiinaeum ;  secondly,  morB  frequently  from  at- 
resia, partial  or  complete ;  or,  thirdly,  from  fisiw- 
Urns  formations,  leading  to  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  cavities. 

3,  Inflammaiion. — In  its  acute  stages,  inflam- 
mation of  the  pudenda  and  vagina  produces,  first, 
iys^areania ;  in  its  more  chronic  forms  it  may 
be  productive  of,  secondly,  unhealthy  discharges, 
which  endanger  the  vitality  of  the  spermatozoa; 
or  it  may  lead,  thirdly,  to  occlusions  of  the  labia, 
or  of  the  vaginal  orifice  or  canal.  Partly  of 
inflammatory  origin  is  the  condition,  fourthly, 
of  vaginismus,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  cause 
of  impossible  connection. 

4.  Degenerations. — The  various  neoplasms  oc- 
cur with  rarity  in  the  vaginal  canal ;  but  in  the 
pudenda— sometimes  from  their  bulk,  sometimes 
from  their  sensitiveness^they  interfere  with  con- 
nection, as  in  cases  of  elephantiasis  labiorum  or 
of  urethral  caruncle. 

Diagnosis  and  Peognosis. — Investigation  into 
a  case  of  sterility  may  require  that  we  satisfy  our- 
lelves  as  to  the  fertilizing  powers  of  the  male, 
and  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  marital  function. 
Occasionally  some  concurrent  disturbance  in  the 
functions  of  the  sexual  apparatus  of  the  female, 
Brof  the  neighbouring  organs,  may  enable  us  to 
Bake  a  close  guess  at  the  cause  of  her  harren- 
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ness ;  but  we  can  only  arrive  at  a  true  conclusion 
by  a  careful  physical  examination,  having  in 
view  such  a  vidimus  of  causes  as  we  have  given. 
Some  of  the  conditions,  such  as  the  more  pro- 
nounced malformations,  or  imperfect  develop- 
ment, make  us  regard  her  as  hopelessly  sterile : 
others,  such  as  uterine  flexions  and  stenosis,  and 
some  vaginal  occlusions  and  injuries  and  tender- 
ness, we  may  undertake  to  treat  with  good  hope 
of  fruitful  result.     See  Vagina,  Diseases  of. 

Teeatment. — In  commencing  the  treatment 
of  any  case  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  morbid 
conditions  may  be  present  in  more  than  one  of 
the  planes  of  the  sexual  system,  and  that  we 
must  begin  with  the  removal  of  the  obstacle 
that  lies  nearest  the  surface.    Urethral  caruncles 
and  other  sensitive  structures  in  the  vulva  must 
be  cut  off  or  cauterised.      Contractions  of  the 
vaginal  orifice  or  canal  must  be  stretched ;  and 
where  there  is  complete  atresia  an  aperture  must 
be  formed  and  kept  patulous.    Stenosis  of  the 
uterine  orifices  may  be  overcome  by  temporary 
dilatation  with  a  tangle-tent,  which  the  writer  has 
more  than  once  seeii  followed  by  impregnation. 
Where  such  dilatation  fails,  the  os  may  be  di- 
lated more  permanently,  by  tearing  it  with  an 
instrument  like  a  pair  of  long  dressing-forceps, 
the  blades  of  which  are  forced  apart  after  it  has 
been  passed  into  the  cervix ;  or  by  dividing  the 
cervix  at  both  sides,  or  in  one  or  other  lip,  with 
a  hysterotome.    The  deviations  of  the  uterus 
must  be  rectified ;  versions,  after  replacement, 
being  usually  retained  by  some  modification  of 
Hodge's  pessary;  flexions  demanding  in  addi- 
tion ibie  use  of  an  intra-uterine  stem.    The  stem- 
pessary  of  zinc  and  copper  introduced  into  the 
interior,  is  the  best  means  of  stimulating  to  its 
full  function  the  imperfectly  developed  uterus, 
and  the  uterus  which  has  withered  from  super- 
involution.    Morbid  conditions  in  the  interior  of 
the  uterus  require    direct  applications  to  its 
cavity.    And,  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases,  some  inflammatory  mischief  complicates 
the  other  morbid  condition,  it  is  ciften  helpful  to 
the  cure  to  make  the  patient  use  hot  douches 
and   baths,   and  the  internal  remedies  which 
tend  to  remove  the  effects  of  inflammatory  action. 
It  is  to  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  waters 
of  Ems,  Aix,  Kissingen,  and  other  spas  exert  on 
chronic  metritis,  that  their  reputation  for  curing 
sterility  is  mainly  due.    In  cases  where  the 
natural  method  of  getting  spermatozoa  brought 
into  relation  with  .the  ova  has  failed,  success  is 
said  to  have  followed  the  introduction  of  seminal 
fluid  by  means  of  a  fine  syringe  and  tube  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus— a  line   of  treatment 
legitimate,  it  may  be,  but  only  to  be  followed  in 
quite  exceptional  circumstances, 
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STEKILITY  IN  THE  MALE.— Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Steriliti  chee  Vhomme ;  Ger.  Uwfi-uchtbarkeit 
des  Mannes. — Sterility  in  the  male  has  been  con- 
founded with  impotence,  no  distinction  having 
been  drawn  between  inability  to  procreate  and 
incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse.  A  man  may, 
however,  be  subject  to  sterility,  independently  of 
impotence.    See  Ihpotekce, 

Desceiption. — Sterility  may  arise  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes : — 1.  malposition  of  the  testicles ; 
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2.  obslruetion  in  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  tes- 
ticle ;  3.  impediments  to  the  ejaculation  of  the 
seminal  fluid;  or  4.  aspermatismus  oz  uon-e^ae\i- 
lation. 

1.  Malposition  of  the  testicles.  —  A  testicle 
which  does  not  pass  into  the  scrptum  iS;  nearly 
always  small  in  size,  and  often  undereloped,  not 
having  undergone  the  enlargement  and  change 
in  structure  which  takes  place  at  puberty.  A 
testicle  thus  detained  fails  in  ;ome  animals,  us 
well  as  in  man,  to  secrete  a  fertilising  fluid ;  .and 
a  male  with  this  defect  on  both  sides,  though 
often  potent  and  efficient  for  sexual  intercourse, 
is  incapable  of  impregnating  the  female.  Many 
striking  cases  illustrating  this  point  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  cases  of  persons 
with  retained  testes,  who  have  married  without 
their  wives  becoming  pregnant,  ^nd  in  whom  the 
fluid  emitted  in  coition  has  been  destitute  of 
spermatozoa — asoospermatism.^  The  facts  which 
have  been  adduced  as  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
that  cryptorchics  are  sterile,  are  chiefly  instances 
in  which  they  are  reputed  to  have  procreated 
children;  but  it  is  remarkable  thi^t  as  yet  no 
case  has  been  found  in  which  a  retained.testic^e 
has  been  fully  proved  to  be  capable  of  secreting 
a  fertilising  fiuid.  Spermatozoa  have  been  found 
absent  in  every  case  of  retained  testicle,  without 
exception,  in  which  search  has  been  made  for 
them. 

2.  Obstrtiction. — The  lymph  exuded  in  the 
cavity  and  walls  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
testicle  in  epididymitis,  is  liable  to  produce  ob- 
struction of  the  canal.  This  may  be  only  tem- 
porary, the  lymph  becoming  absorbed .  under 
treatment.  Where  the  obstruction  is  complete 
and  permanent,  an  jnduration  is  left  in  the  tail 
of  the  epididymis;  and  when  this  exists  on 
both  sides,  sterility  is  the  result.  Many  curious 
cases  of  sterility  from  this  cause  have  fallen 
under  the  writer's  observation.'  They  show  the 
great  importance  of  steadily  prolonging  the  treat- 
ment of  epididymitis,  until  the  enlargement  and 
induration  of  the  part  have  disappeared.  The 
excretory  duct  of  the  testicle  is  liable  also  to  be 
interrupted  by  tubercular  deposits  in  the  epi- 
didymis. Sterility  from  this  cause  in  persons 
with  double  tubercular  disease  of  the  epididymis 
is  not  uncommon. 

3.  Urethral  impediments.— iL  close  stricture 
in  the  urethra  so  completely  interrupts  the  pas- 
sage of  the  seminal  fluid,  that  in  ejaculation 
it  regurgitates  into  the  bladder,  where  it  mixes 
with  the  urine.  This  is  a  condition  which  is 
remediable  by  the  cure  of  the  stricture. 

4.  ^sB«™a!;ismi«.— Sterility  sometimes  arises 
from  a  cause  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
term  aspermatUmus.'  Thus,  it  is  essential  to  the 
complete  performance  of  the  sexual  act,  that  the 
local  excitement  should  culminate  in  the  reflex 
action  of  expelUng  the  coUeoted  semen.  Unless 
this  takes  place  coition  is  unsatisfactory  and 
fruitless.  There  are  cases  of  men  who  never 
experience  ejaculation,  even  after  prolonged  coi- 
tus, though  they  are  subject  to  nocturnal  emis- 
sions. This  appears  to  arise  in  some  instances 
from  defective   sensibility  in  the  glans  penis, 

■  For  detailed  efldonoe  on  this  Bubject,  see  TreatUe  on 
DUeasea  of  the  Teslia,  by  the  wriler. 
•  Vide  lib.  cil. 
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which  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  correct  by 
the  application  of  the  acetum  cantliaridis  to  the 
glans,  and  by  electro-magnetism.  In  one  case 
of  non-ejaculation,  the  nerves  proceeding  to  the 
glans  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  syphi- 
Utio  ulcer  on  the  dorsum  penis,  or  to  have  been 
compressed  in  its  cicatrisation. 

Conclusion. — The  question  may  arise  whether 
a  man  who  has  tlie  inclination  and  power  to 
copulate,  but  who  is  nevertheless  sterile,  is  justi- 
fied in  contracting  marriage.  That  a  man  who 
is  linable  to  fulfil  the  command,  '  to  be  fruitful 
and  multiply,'  is  right  in  disappointing  the 
hopes  and  perilling  the  happiness  of  a  woman 
cannot,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  be  maintained ; 
and  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  advice  in 
accordance  with  this  opinion, 

T.    CUBLINQ. 

STEBIfUTATOBIES  (siernuo,  I  sneeze). 
SrNoif. :  Errhines ;  Fr.  Stemutatoires;  Ger.  Hies- 
mittel. 

Definition. — Eemedies  which  cause  sneezing, 
and  produce  an  increased  secretion  from  tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Enhmbration. — The  principal  sternutatories 
are  Tobacco  SnuffJ  Veratrum  album,  Euphor- 
bium,  and  Ipecacuanha. 

Actions,  and  Uses. — The  action  of  these  drugs 
is  simply  one  of  stimulation  and  irritation  of 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  the 
slight  amount  of  gentle  excitement  furnished  by 
snuff  has  ensured  a  very  wide  popularity  for  this 
preparation  of  tobacco. 

White  hellebore  causes  almost  uncontrollable 
sneezing  when  incautiously  inhaled,  and  powdered 
ipecacuanha-root  is  well  known  to  cause  exces- 
sive irritation  in  exceptional  cases.  Ko  use  is 
now  made  of  these  therapeutical  actions,  and  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  retain  the  term  ster- 
nutatories any  longer  in  our  nomenclature. 

R.   FAEaUHAKSON. 

STBBTOK  {sterto,  I  snore). — StuoN. :  Fr. 
Bterteur;  Eoiifiement;  Gei, Schimrchen ; Booheln. 

Definiiion. — A  term  commonly  applied  to 
sounds  in  the  throat  resembling  snoring,  which 
occur  in  the  apoplectic  and  like  conditions.  In 
this  article  the  writer  would  extend  the  name 
to  other  sounds  formed  in  any  part  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages  or  mouth  by  the  movements  of 
the  air,  under  the  like  circumstances. 

Vaeieties. — Several  varieties  of  stertor  may 
be  recognised,  as  follows : — 

1.  Nasal. — Nasal  stertor  arises  from  approxi- 
mation of  the  alae  nasi  towards  the  septum  by 
the  ingoing  air,  as  in  the  act  of  sniffing. 

2.  Buccal. — This  form  of  stertor  is  due  to 
vibrations  of  the  lips,  and  puffings  and  flappings 
of  the  cheeks  during  inspiration  or  expiration. 

3.  Palatine. — Arises  from  vibrations  of  the 
soft  palate,  whether  the  breath  passes  tlirouglx 
the  mouth  or  the  nose. 

4.  Pharyngeal. — Pharyngeal  stertor  is  caused 
by  the  lolling  back  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
into  near  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx. 

6.  Laryngeal. — This  variety  is  referable  to 
vibrations  of  the  chordse  vocales. 

6.  Jf uco!»,— Mucous  stertor  is  a  term  which 


may  bs  given  to  the  bubbling  of  air  through 
mucus  in  ihe  trachea  or  larger  air-tubes. 

JEtiology. — One  or  more  of  the  varieties  of 
Btertor,  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  majr  oc- 
cur in  any  of  the  following  morbid  conditions, 
namely.— Suffocation;  epilepsy;  convulsions  in 
children;  the  death-agony;  fractures  of  the 
skuUi  and  concussion  of  the  brain ;  bronchitis — 
particularly  that  of  the  old,  sudden  oedema  of 
the  lungs,  and  large  haemorrhages  from  the  lungs; 
gieatexhaustion ;  chloroform-poisoning,  drunkeu- 
uess,  and  opium^poiaoning ;  drowning,  and  all 
conditions  in  which  mucus  or  fluid  exists  in  the 
lungs ;  and  all  forms  of  sopor,  whether  natural 
at  the  result  of  accident  or  disease. 

DiscHiPTioN. — The  general  phenomena  of 
Btertor  are  those  of  suffocation. 

A  patient- insj?  be  found  lying  in  a  state  of 
complete  unconsciousness,  with  a  congested,  tur- 
gid, and  expressionless  face ;  usually  dilated  and 
feed  pupils  ;  insensitive  conjunctivae ;  a  hot  and 
perspiring  skin ;  throbbing  arteries ;  a  full  and 
bounding  pulse ;  and,  lastly,  noisy  breathing,  the 
direct  result  of  mechanical  interference  with  the 
passage  of  air  into  or  out  of  the  lungs,  whether 
arising  from  contractions  of  theoriflces,  and  vibra- 
tions of  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose,  lips,  cheeks, 
palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx,or  from  mucus  in  the 
tiaohea  and  bronchial  tubes.  When  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  breathing  is  only  slight,  but  long- 
continued,  theface  may  be  of  a  dusky  pallor,  and 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  tui-gidity  and  oon- 
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to  restore  health ;  whereas  they  really  indicate 


Pathology. — All  the  varieties  of  Btertor, 
wlf^ther  manifested  singly  or  in  combination, 
have  been  usually  regarded,  especially  in  the 
case  of  apoplexy,  as  symptoms  essentially  and 
aysteriously  connected  vrith  the  primary  disease. 
This  is  not  the  true  account  of  them.  Whatever 
may  be  the'original  cause,  these  symptoms  only 
indicate  a  varying  amount  of  obstruction  to  re- 
spiiation,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  be  fatal  in 
itself,  but  only  as  a  secondary  and,  so  to  speak, 
accidental  consequence  of  the  primary  disorder. 
Stertor  is,  in  fact,  '  suffocation.'  In  its  effects 
it  may  be  compared  with  croup,  and  being  equally 
dangerous  it  may  equally  require  relief.  But 
even  buccal  stertor,  which  many  authors  have 
looked  upon  as  of  so  grave  importance,  may  not 
unfrequently  be  observed  in  ordinary  sleep  ;  and 
the  writer  has  seen  recoveries  from  apoplexy,  in 
which  at  different  times  all  the  forms  of  stertor 
liave  been  present.  Stertor  in  apoplexy  being, 
then.apoplexy  ^ijis  suffocation,  the  whole  subject, 
as  regards  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  morbid  ana- 
tomy, must  be  approached  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  The  congested  and  turgid  face,  the  noisy 
breathing,  the  rales  in  the  chest,  the  throbbing 
arteries,  and  the  full  and  bounding  pulse,  which 
are  the  generally  received  symptoms  of  sthenic 
apoplexy,  and  which  have  been  regarded  as  in- 
fating  the  adoption  of  venesection  and  active 
remedies,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  signs  of 
suffocation,  Immediately  upon  the  removal  of 
sbsttuctions  to  the  breathing,  all  these  symptoms 
disappear,  and  with  them  the  necessity  for  active 
treatment.  Long  ago  Heberden  and  Fothergill 
gueatioued  the  propriety  of  bleeding  in  such  cases, 
and  the  latter  thought  that  these  violent  symp- 
loms  arose  from  an  exertion  of  the  vires  vita 


a  struggle  to  overcome  an  impediment  to  respi- 
ration and  circulation.  Directly  this  impediment 
is  removed,  all  is  quiet  in  apoplexy,  and  the  prac 
titioner  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case-^whioh  side  is  paralysed,  whether  the  nerves 
are  losing  or  recovering  their  power,  and  what 
evidences  exist  as  to  greater  or  less  interference 
with  the  functions  of  organic  life. 

TfiEATMEiiT. — In  stertor,  as  in  strangulation, 
we  must  proceed  at  once  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ment to  free  respiration, 

Hasal  stertor. — This  may  be  relieved  by  press- 
ing upwards  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or  by  keeping  the 
nares  open  by  the  handle  of  a  common  salt-spoon. 

Laryngeal  stertor. — This  never  appears  dan- 
gerous enough  to  warrant  tracheotomy,  which 
alone  would  remove  it. 

Succal,  pharyngeal,  palatine,  and  mvcotia 
stertor.— ^These  varieties  of  stertor  are  readily 
treated  by  placing  the  patient  comfortably  on 
one  side,  and  affording  support  by  well-arranged 
pillows.  In  this  position  the  buccal  and  palatine 
stertor,  if  any  remain,  will  be  too  feeble  an 
impediment  to  require  further  attention.  The 
tongue  drops  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and 
leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the  ingoing  air.  The 
mucus  or  fluid,  too,  whether  resulting  from  these 
or  other  forms  of  stertor,  drains  away  into  the 
lowermost  lung,  thus  preventing  the  formation 
of  large  foam-vesicles  in  the  trachea  (the  '  death- 
rattles  '),  which  are  always  dangerous  respiratory 
impediments.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
neck  rather  straight,  as,  if  the  chin  be  brought 
too  near  the  sternum,  the  thyroid  cartilage 
presses  upwards  and  backwards,  and  pushes  the 
base  of  the  tongue  towards  the  back  of  the 
pharynx.  In  the  management  of  mucous  stertor 
it  must  be  observed  that,  after  a  time,  varying 
from  one  day  to  three  or  four,  the  lower  lung 
becomes  filled  with  mucus,  though  the  patient 
is  still  breathing  quite  placidly.  If  at  this  stage 
the  patient  be  turned  over  on  the  other  side,  the 
mucus  begins  travelling  across  the  trachea  into 
the  opposite  lung ;  is  caught  on  its  passage  by 
the  ingoing  air ;  and  is  whipped  into  foam,  which 
at  once  blocks  up  the  larger  air-tubes  of  the  only 
lung  that  can  work,  and  so  instant  distress  and 
danger  result.  If  the  life  of  the  patient  be  not 
at  once  destroyed,  stiU  the  additional  shock  re- 
duces very  much  the  chances  of  ultimate  reco- 
very. Under  these  circumstances  change  of  posi- 
tion should  always  be  tentative,  and  time  for 
some  return  of  nerve-vjgour  should  be  allowed 
before  it  is  attempted.  This  warning  applies 
with  equal  force  to  all  cases  where  mucus  or 
fluid  obstructs  the  air-passages,  as  in  drowning 
and  bronchitis.  In  drowning,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  water,  on  entering  the  lungs, 
becomes  quickly  inspissated  with  mucus,  forming 
a  milky  foam,  which  can  only  be  slowly  eva- 
cuated by  the  application  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's 
or  other  process  of  artificial  respiration.  Sue 
Aetificial  Eespieation  ;  and  Eesuscitation. 
EoBEKT  L.  Bowles. 

STETHOGHAPH  {(nrfios,  the  chest,  and 
ypifa,  I  write). 

Defdiition. — An  instrument  for  recording  the 
movements  of  the  chest. 
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The  indices  in  Btethometers  are  adapted  to 
record  maximum  expansion  at  any  one  point.  Dr. 
Sanderson's  '  recording  stethometer,'  described 
and  figured  in  the  Handbook  to  the  Fhj/siological 
Laboratory,  consists  essentially  of  a  tympanum, 
on  one  side  of  which  a  knob  is  fixed,  for  appli- 
cation to  the  chest-surface.  This  tympanum  is 
in  communication  with  a  second  tympanum  by 
means  of  an  air-tube,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the 
second  tympanum  are  recorded  by  a  writer  upon 
a  revolving  surface  of  paper.  By  means  of  this 
instrument,  properly  adjusted,  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  chest  at  any  point  can  be  re- 
corded, as  regards  both  depth  and  rhythm. 

E.  Douglas  Powell. 

STETHOMETBB  (irT?9or,  the  chest,  and 
lierpoy,  a  measure). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Stethomilre ; 
Ger.  Stethometer. 

DBFnfiTioN. — An  isntrument  for  measuring 
the  mobility  of  the  chest,  and  of  its  several  parts, 
daring  respiration. 

DESCKiPiioif. — Various  forms  of  stethometer 
have  been  designed.  Dr.  Sibson's '  chest-measurer ' 
consisted  of  a  simple  arrangement  by  which  a 
rod,  attached  by  a  movable  rack  to  an  index, 
might  be  applied  vertically  in  succession  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  chest  {aee  Sibson's  Collected 
Works,  vol.  ii.)  Dr.  Quain's  stethometer  con- 
sists of  a  cord  attached  to  an  index  working  on 
a  graduated  dial  {London  Journal  of  Medicine, 
Oct.  1830).  ^Expansion  on  the  two  sides  may  be 
measured  and  compared  by  means  of  the  double 
tapes,  or  the  soft  metal  cyrtometers,  held  so  that 
the  ends  overlap  in  the  median  line.  A  more 
elaborate  instrument  is  that  of  Dr.  Eansome, 
who  has  with  it  made  valuable  observations  on 
the  respiratory  movements  {Med.-Ohir.  Trans- 
actions, vol.  Ixiv.  p.  185). 

K.  DoDGLAs  Powell. 

STETHOSCOPE  (itt^Sos,  the  chest,  and 
(TKOTieu,  I  examine). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Stitkoscope ; 
Ger.  Stethoscop. 

Definition. — An  instrument  employed  as  a 
medium  for  the  conduction  of  sound,  between 
the  ear  and  the  chest  or  other  parts,  in  auscul- 
tation. 

DEScmPTiON. — Stethoscopes  are  of  various 
patterns.  They  are  commonly  made  of  a  thin, 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  perforated  through  its 
length,  which  is  of  about  6  in.  to  8  in. ;  expanded 
at  one  end  to  a  somewhat  trumpet-like  extre- 
mity, for  convenient  application,  to  the  chest; 
and  at  the  other  end  pi:ovided  with  a  flat,  broad 
surface,  to  which  the  earcan  be  comfortably  ap- 
plied. Some  practitioners  prefer  a  solid  stetho- 
aoope — that  is,  one  in  which  there  is  no  central 
canal.  Others  prefer  the  stethoscope  to  be  made 
of  metal;  others,  again,  of  vulcanite.  An  instru- 
ment made  of  cedar  wood,  with  a  perforation  of 
about  ^th  in.  in  diameter,  a  chestpiece  about 
1^  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  slightly  concave  ear- 
piece 2i  in.  to  2|  in.  in  diameter,  is  perhaps  the 
best  adapted  for  auscultation. 

Some  auscultators  at  the  present  day  use  the 
binaural  stethoscope,  which  consists  of  a  short 
hollow  chestpiece,  of  an  elongated  conical  shape, 
ftom  which  two  flexible  tubes,  formed  of  wire 
coils  covered  with  felt,  extend,  terminating  in 
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metal  tubes  tipped  with  ivory,  to  fill  the  meatus 
of  the  ear  on  each  side.  This  instrument  has 
some  advantages.  It  can  be  more  readily  applied 
to  different  parts,  of  the  chest  without  the  ob- 
server being  obliged  to  adopt  constrained  pos- 
tures; and  by  occupying  both  ears  whilst  the 
chestpiece  is  applied,  it  excludes  extraneous 
sounds,  and  considerably  intensifies  the  chest- 
sounds.  The  disadvantages  are,  that  sounds  pro- 
duced in  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  patient, 
which  would  he  recognised  by  the  disengaged 
ear  of  an  observer  using  the  ordinary  stethoscope, 
are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  modified  pulmonary 
sounds.  Again,  with  the  aid  of  the  ordinary 
stethoscope  impulses  of  various  kinds,  cardiac  or 
aneurismal,  not  recognisable  on  ordinary  pal- 
pation, are  very  appreciable  by  the  ear,  which 
might  escape  attention  with  the  binaural  instru- 
ment. Intensification  of  auscultatory  signs,  also, 
whilst  perhaps  an  advantage  in  the  common  run 
of  practice,  is  not  so  to  persons  learning  auscul- 
tation, and  whose  hearing  is  not  defective. 

The  differential  stethoscope,  which  is  a  binaural 
stethoscope  having  the  tube  connected  with  each 
ear  attached  to  a  separate  chestpiece,  is  useful 
in  some  cases  of  heart-disease,  and  for  simulta^ 
neously  comparing  the  two  sides  of  the  chest — 
provided  the  two  ears  of  the  observer  are  of 
equal  auscultatory  power.  Finally,  some  prac- 
titioners prefer  a  single  flexible  tube,  with  an 
earpiece  fitting  into  the  meatus,  and  a  chest- 
piece. It  has  been  attempted  to  apply  the  tele- 
phone, and  even  the  microphone,  to  stethoseopy, 
but  as  yet  without  success. 

B.  DocoLAS  Powell. 

STHEHIO  (o-SeVos,  strength).— This  term  is 
applied,  first,  to  individuals  when  they  are  vigo- 
rous and  strong ;  and,  secondly,  to  inflammatory 
diseases,  when  they  assume  an  active  character, 
such  as  sthenic  pTietiriionia,  as  distinguished  from 
asthenic.    See  Disease,  Classification  of. 

STIPP-ITECK. — A  popular  name  for  mus- 
cular torticollis.  See  Bheuuatism,  Muscin.AB. 

STUjIiIOIDIITM;  (stUla,  a  drop,  and  cado,  I 
fall). — The  falling  of  a  fluid  drop  by  drop.  The 
term  is  used  to  express  the  flowing  of  the  tears 
over  the  lower  eyelid  in  obstructions  of  the  la- 
chrymal passages ;  also  the  dropping  of  the  urine 
in  strangury  (see  Eye  and  its  Appendages, 
Diseases  of;  and  Stbanouey).  As  a  thera- 
peutic method  of  application,  stillicidium  signi- 
fies the  dropping  of  a  fluid  upon  a  part.  See 
OoLi),  Therapeutics  of. 

STIMUIiAH'TS  {stimulo,  1  stir  up). — ^De- 
finition  A  stimulant  is  anything  which  in- 
creases the  natural  function  of  a  part,  or  which 
causes  a  slight  degree  of  superficial  irritation. 

ENCMEBATioN.^Stimulants  may  be  divided 
into  general,  ca/rdiac,  vascular,  and  cerebral,  as 
Alcohol,  Fther,  Opium,  and  Ammonia;  spinal, 
including  Nux  vomica,  Strychnia,  Phosphorus, 
Morphia,  £rgot,  and  Belladonna;  &ndi stomachic, 
as  Ginger,  Capsicum,  Hustard,  and  othei  so- 
called  carminative  substances. 

AcTioNS.^Taking  the  term  stimulant  in  its 
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widest  sense,  ve  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  has 
very  close  ties  of  relationship  with  almost  every 
other  therapeutical  group.  Thus  a  drastic  pur- 
gative is  a  stimulant  to  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane;  and  cholagogues  promote  the  se- 
cretion of  the  liver.  So  we  have  stimulating 
diuretios,  diaphoretics,  and  emetics,  and  drugs 
vhich  directly  stimulate  certain  organs  or  glands, 
B3  when  ergot  evacuates  the  contents  of  the 
womb,  or  jaborandi  causes  a  copious  salivary 
flo\r.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  merely  to  direct  attention  to 
these  bearings  of  the  subject,  which  will  receive 
fuller  notice  in  other  articles,  and  the  enume- 
ration already  given  shows  within  what  limits 
yt6  must  proceed. 

General  Stimulants. — The  agents  which 
are  sometimes  called  'general  stimulants'  act, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  nervous  structures 
of  the  heart,  improving  the  tone  and  vigour 
of  the  circulation ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain,  the 
intellectual  functions  seem  to  be  temporarily 
augmented.  Alcohol  in  small  quantity  un- 
doubtedly makes  the  pulse  fuller  and  fijmer ; 
gires  rise  to  a  pleasant  glow  and  sensation  of 
general  warmth ;  and  appears  to  lend  rapidity 
and  freedom  to  the  cerebral  operations.  Opium, 
in  small  doses,  has  much  the  same  effect.  But 
pushed  beyond  this  point,  or  given  in  larger 
quantity,  both  these  drugs  enter  upon  their 
sedative  and  narcotic  phase;  dulness  succeeds 
the  briskness  of  excited  function ;  and  a  semi- 
paralysed  condition  of  nervous  energy  ensues, 
ending  in  sleep.  Diffusible  stimulants,  as  they 
aie  called,  such  as  ether,  and  ammonia,  stimulate 
perhaps  less  actively  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
their  effects  pass  more  speedily  away,  and  are 
not  succeeded  by  any  prolonged  or  well-marked 
period  of  subsequent  depression. 

Vascular  Stimulants. — Cardiac  and  cerebral 
stimulants  are  included  in  what  has  just  been 
said,  but  a  special  division  of  vascular  stimu- 
lants is  supplied  by  those  drugs  which  seem  to 
brace  up  and  give  tone  to  weakened  vessels.  It 
is  thus,  no  doubt,  that  we  may  explain  the  in- 
fluence of  opium  in  lending  a  healthier  action  to 
indolent  or  spreading  ulcerations ;  or  to  the 
faculty  which  quinine  seems  to  possess  in  some 
degree  of  arresting  localised  suppuration. 

Bpinal  Stimulants. — The  best  type  of  spinal 
stimulant  is  strychnia,  which  powerfully  excites 
tile  reflex  fnnctions  of  the  cord,  and  whose 
tetanising  action  is  somewhat  imitated,  in  the 
lower  animals  at  least,  by  morphia  and  thebaia. 
Under  this  heading  we  may  also  include  bella- 
donna and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  have  a 
wll-marked.  stimulating  influence  over  the  re- 
spiratory centre,  situated  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. 

Stomachic  Stimulants.— Stomachic  stimu- 
lants run  closely  on  a  parallel  with  tonics,  and 
probably  act  by  gently  irritating  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  supplying  a  sensation  strongly 
resembling  the  natural  physiological  craving  or 
desire  for  food,  which  constitutes  hunger. 

UsBS,— Whatever  views  we  may  hold  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  recommending  stimulants  to 
persons  in  full  health,  the  urgent  necessity  for 
their  administration  in  certain  diseased  condi- 
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tions  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
medicine.  True  although  it  be  that  yre  may 
often  treat  acute  illness  very  successfully  with- 
out alcohol,  it  is  no  less  an  acknowledged  fact 
that,  under  well-recognised  conditions,  we  are 
bound  to  give  it  to  our  patients  with  no  sparing 
hand.  When  the  tongue  is  becoming  dry  and 
brown ;  when  the  pulse  is  weak,  soft,  rapid,  aud 
irregular ;  when  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  ii 
low  and  mufiled ;  and  when  muttering  delirium  is 
settingin — then  we  know  that  the  time  for  wine 
or  spirit  has  arrived,  and  that  under  its  judicious 
use  the  tongue  will  moisten,  the  pulse  become 
slower  and  firmer,  and  the  sufferer  may  sink 
into  a  refreshing  sleep.  Good  whisky  or  brandy, 
or  the  effervescing  wines,,  are  best  suited  for 
these  emergencies,  and  must  be  given  at  regu- 
lar intervals  and  in  carefully-measured  doses, 
according  as  the  progress  of  the  disease  and 
the  condition  of  the  patient  seem  to  render  their 
administration  necessary.  In  convalescence  also 
a  little  stimulant  will  promote  the  appetite  and 
increase  the  general  tone ;  and  good  port.  Bur- 
gundy, or  Madeira,  or  some  of  the  lighter  beers, 
will  act  well,  in  virtue  of  their  tonic  properties. 

Although  it  seems  to  be  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  stimulants  are  not  required  by  the 
strong  and  robust,  many  dwellers  in  large  towns, 
frequently  pursuing  unhealthy  occupations,  sub- 
ject to  much  mental  strain  and  worry,  and  suffer- 
ing perhaps  from  depression  and  want  of  appetite, 
derive  great  benefit  from  a  little  sound  wine  or 
beer.  tJnder  the  influence  of  the  stimulant,  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  augmented,  and  more 
food  can  be  taken  and  digested,  the  only  caution 
being  that  the  dose  shall  be  strictly  moderate  in 
quantity,  and  invariably  taken  with  the  meals. 
ilee  AlccokOi. 

The  diffusible  stimmlants  also  have  their  place 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  when  we  wish  to 
produce  a  slighter  and  more  transient  effect;  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  of  especial  service  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  bronchitis,  from  its  stimu- 
lating influence  on  the  respiratory  centre. 

Nux  vomica  and  strychnia  aj:e  occaS'ianally 
used  with  benefit  in  spinal  disorders  when  the 
more  acute  symptoms  have  passed  away,  and 
when  loss  of  function  from  sheer  debility  seems 
to  be  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  recovery  of 
the  patient. 

The  stomachic  stimulants  find  their  applica- 
tion in  cases  where  the  appetite  flags,  and  when 
the  desire  for  food  requires  to  be  promoted  by 
artificial  means.  Dwellers  in  tropical  climates 
make  greater  use  than  ourselv.es  of  cayenne  and 
other  fiery  additions  to  the  dietary ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  by  thus  attracting  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  stomach,  more  gastric  juice 
may  be  secreted,  and  the  individual  be  justified 
in  consuming  the  greater  quantity  of  food  which 
the  increased  development  of  appetite  seems  tn 
render  necessary.  B.  Fabquhabson. 

sTnsra :  STUfQiua  plants  and 

AlflMAIjS.  —  Synon.:    Fr.  Aiguillon;    Ger. 


Definition.— A  sting  is  an  abnormal  sensa- 
tion, partly  painful,  and  partly  itching  in  cha- 
racter, usually  caused  by  the  introduction  be- 
neath the  skin  of  some  poison  of  an  animal  or 
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vegetable  origin.  Either  increment  of  tlie  sen- 
sation may  predominate,  and  the  stung  surface 
may  be  simply  painful  and  tender,  or  the  itching 
may  be  intense,  and  lead  to  considerable  scratch- 
ing for  its  relief. 

In  the  -widest  acceptation  of  the  word,  the 
effect  produced  by  the  application  to  the  skin  of 
such  substances  as  mustard,  cantharides,  strong 
carbolic  acid,  and  the  like,  may  be  denominated 
as  stinging ;  but  here  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
only  the  wounds  inflicted  by  stinging  plants  and 
animals.  The  subject  of  venomous  animals  is 
separately  discussed.    See  Venomous  Animals. 

Mtioilogy. — The  severity  of  the  sensation  and 
of  the  local  constitutional  effects  of  stinging, 
depends,  not  only  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  irritant,  but  also  on  individual  suscep- 
tibility; in  some  persons  the  effect  may  be 
extremely  mild  and  transient,  in  others  serere 
symptoms  may  ensue. 

In  respect  to  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of 
the  person  attacked,  the  greatest  difference  is 
observable  amongst  individuals,  and  even  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times.  In  many  of  the 
recorded  fatal  cases,  the  victim  had  been  pre- 
viously stung  and  had  suffered  severely.  There 
seems,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  system 
becomes  more  resistant  to  the  effects  after  re- 
peated stingings,  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  among 
bee-keepers,  and  those  continually  exposed  to 
mosquitoes.  Some  variations  in  the  violence  of 
the  poison,  whether  of  animal  or  plant,  occurs 
with  the  season  of  the  year. 

Stinging  Plants. — These  are  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  order  Vrticaoea,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing species  are  the  most  important:  IJ.  urens, 
U.  dioica  (British),  U.  cretiulata,  V.  stimulans 
(Indian),  tT. /eroj; (New Zealand),  U.gigas{Sey! 
South  Wales),  (which  forms  lofty  trees),  and  U, 
tirentissima  (Java).  A  few  species  of  the  order 
Malpigbiaciae  also  possess  stinging  properties. 

In  the  nettles  the  urticating  organs  consist  of 
unicellular  hairs  tapering  towards  the  free  end, 
which  terminates  in  a  bent  knob,  and  swelling 
out  at  the  attached  extremity,  where  it  is  received 
into  a  cup-shaped  depression  of  a  cellular  pedicel. 
The  acrid  fluid,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been 
determined,  but  is  supposed  to  be  an  acid  similar 
to  malic  or  acetic  acid,  is  regarded  as  being 
secreted  by  the  pedicel  and  stored  in  the_  sting- 
ing hair,  from  which  it  escapes  into  the  integu- 
ment when  the  brittle  knobbed  tip  is  broken  off 
by  contact.  The  hairs  in  the  Malpighiads  are 
peltate  and  not  tapering. 

Stinging  AnimalB.  -^  Urticating  organs, 
known  as  triohooyists,  cnida,  or  tkread-cells,  simi- 
lar in  function  only  to  the  stinging  cells  of 
nettles,  are  found  in  many  animals,  such  as  the 
Infusoria,  some  Annelida,  and  several  Nudibran- 
chiate  mollusca.  They  are,  however,  best  de- 
velope.l  and  most  characteristic  in  the  Coelente- 
rata,  of  which  the  jelly-fishes  or  sea-nettles  are 
the  best  known.  These  organs  consist  of  cells, 
containing  an  acrid  fluid,  and  prolonged  into  a 
long  filament  which  presents  numerous  modifi- 
cations of  barbs  and  serrations.  The  filament  is 
usually  spirally  coiled  within  the  cell,  from  which 
it  is  everted  on  contact,  convey .ng  the  fluid  into 
the  surface  that  it  penetrates,  treat  variety  exists 
in  the  form,  size,  and  disposition  of  these  organs ; 
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in  many  of  the  Actinozoa  or  sea-anemones  they 
are  arranged  in  rope-like  clusters,  enclosed  in 
fine  tubes,  within  the  body-cavity. 

The  power  of  stinging  is  possessed  very  gene- 
rally by  members  of  the  articulate  sub-kingdom, 
such  as  spiders  and  scorpions  among  the  Arach- 
nida ;  bees,  wasps,  mosquitoes,  and  ants  among 
the  Insecta.  The  bite  of  the  flea  or  bug  produces 
itching  rather  than  a  sting.  In  all  cases  of  true 
stinging  an  irritant  fluid,  thought  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  formic  acid,  is  introduced  beneath  the 
skin  by  some  penetrating  organ,  which  may  be 
connected  with  the  trunk  or  with  the  terminal 
segment  of  the  abdomen. 

Effects. — The  introduction  of  the  poison  of 
a  stinging  vegetable  or  animal  is  followed,  either 
immediately  or  within  a  very  short  time,  by 
erythema  of  the  affected  part,  the  surface  being 
red  and  swollen.  If  a  mucous  membrane,  as 
of  the  mouth,  have  been  the  seat  of  the  wound, 
the  swelling  is  intense,  the  tongue  cannot  be  pro- 
truded, and  swallowing  becomes  difi[icult  or  even 
impossible.  Nor  are  the  results  limited  to  the 
locality  of  the  sting,  the  erythema  often  spread- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  hands  or 
face,  which  are  obviously  the  most  frequent  start- 
ing-point, to  the  arras,  neck,  and  trunk.  Asso- 
cia,ted  with  the  local  manifestations,  general 
symptoms,  often  of  a  most  severe  and  even  fatal 
character,  have  been  known  to  occur.  Well- 
authenticated  cases  of  death  from  the  stings  of 
bees,  wasps,  scorpions,  and  even  some  species  of 
tropical  nettles,  have  been  placed  on  record. 

In  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  poison  has 
brought  on  a  state  of  syncope ;  severe  prostra- 
tion, pallor,  and  pulselessness  being  the  most 
•general  symptoms ;  and  death  has  been  known  to 
occur  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  from  that 
to  a  few  hours.  When  the  case  does  not  prove 
fatal,  recovery  is  generally  rapid  and  the  patient 
is  quite  well  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  fliis  is  not 
always  so,  and  the  effects  of  some  nettles  (for 
example,  Urtica  urentissima,  the  Devil's  leaf  of 
Java)  are  said  to  last  for  years. 

Teeatment. — (a)  Local. — Innumerable  appli- 
cations have  been  suggested  as  specifics  in  cases 
of  stinging.  Among  those  most  generally  re- 
sorted to  are  alkalies,  such  as  liquor  animonise, 
or  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potash. 
If  (ipplied  to  the  stung  surface  directly  they  are 
undoubtedly  efficacious.  Carbolised  oil  (1  in  20) 
has  been  successfully  employed  for  the  stings  of 
bees  and  wasps.  Lint  soaked  in  chloroform,  and 
laid  over  the  seat  of  the  bite,  is  recommended ; 
and  ipecacuanha  applied  externally  is  said  to  be 
most  beneficial.  The  writer  has  found  nothing  so 
successful  for  the  relief  of  mosquito-bites  as  the 
oil  of  pennyroyal,  which  has  the  further  effect  of 
most  completely  keeping  away  these  insects. 

(A)  General, — When  constitutional  symptoms 
are  produced,  stimulation  with  brandy,  ammonia, 
and  ether  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  one  or 
other  of  these  should  be  administered  without 
stint,  as  life  undoubtedly  depends  on  counteract- 
ing the  cardiac  depression. 

W.  H.  AxLCHis. 

STITCH. — A  sharp  catching  pain  in  the  side, 
generally  associated  with  pleurisy,  pleurodynia, 
or  intercostal  neuralgia,  S^  Fi,euba,  Diseasesot 


STOMACH, 
BTOMACH.    Diseases    of.— Stnon.  :    Pr. 

Maladies  de  I'Estomac;  Ger.  Kranlcheiten  des 
Jtfa^eM.— The  stomach  is  a  widely  expanded 
gland,  exceeding  in  activity  of  function  any 
other  secreting  structure  in  the  body.  When 
its  surface  is  examined  -with  a  microscope  of 
low  power,  it  presents,  in  every  port,  small 
superficial  pits  or  depiessions,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  slightly  elevated  ridges.  Into  these 
pita  open  a  number  of  the  tubes  which  form 
tho  Fecreting  structure  of  the  organ.  The  whole 
of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  well 
as  the  depressions  just  mentioned,  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  conical  epithelium,  whose  office 
it  is  to  secrete  mucus,  as  well  as  to  shield 
the  sensitive  textures  beneath  it.  When  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
is  made,  the  whole  of  the  glandular  portion 
is  seen  to  be  composed  of  tubes,  placed  per- 
pendicularly to  the  surface.  In  the  infant  the 
tubes  are  arranged  in  groups,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  near  them  by  a  sparing  amount 
of  fibrous  tissue,  along  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves ;  but  in  the  adult  this  method  of  arrange- 
ment is  much  less  clearly  seen.  The  tubes  vary 
in  form  in  different  parts.  As  a  rule  they  are 
single,  and  placed  side  by  side;  but  in  the 
pyloric  region  they  are  wider,  and  occasionally 
give  off  csecal  prolongations  towards  their  lower 
ends.  The  writer  has  sometimes  suspected  that 
these  apparent  projections  from  the  tnbes  were 
the  result  of  the  sections  not  being  carried  quite 
perpendicularly  through  the  membrane.  Each 
tube  is,  on  the  average,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in 
length,  by  jj^  to  355  of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  but 
there  is  considerable  variety  in  this  respect  in 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  stomach.  In  the  car- 
diac portion  they  are  generally  shorter,  and  in 
the  pyloric  wider,  than  in  the  middle  region. 
Each  tube  is  formed  externally  of  a  transparent, 
■tructureless  membrane,  named  the  basement 
membrane.  The  upper  portion  of  its  length  is 
hned  for  a  variable  distance  from  the  pit  into 
which  it  opens  by  conical  epithelium,  whilst  the 
remaining  part  is  filled  with  the  true  gastric 
cells.  1  The  gastric  cells  are  round  or  oval  in 
shape,  and  about  j^  psirt  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  present  a  prominent  central  nucleus,  along 
with  fatty  and  albuminous  granules.  These 
oells  a.ppear  to  secrete  and  contain  the  pepsin, 
on  which  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric 
secretion  depends.  In  the  pyloric  region  we 
meet  with  numerous  tubes  which  are  entirely 
filled  with  conical  epithelium,  and  others  in 
which  only  their  lower  ends  present  true  gas- 
tac  cells.  Some  authors  have  asserted  that 
the  tubes  in  the  pyloric  region  are  entirely 
devoid  of  cells  containing  pepsin.  Although 
sueh  appears  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  it  is  not  true  as  regards  the 
hmm,n  subject.  The  tubes  are  retained  in  their 
position  by  fine  fibres,  that  pass  up  between 
them  from  the  sub-mucous  tissue  to  the  surface. 
■The  arteries  perforate  the  muscular  structure, 
Md  send  up  branches  between  the  tubes..  In 
™  position  they  give  off  fine  branches,  which 
wmmunicate  freely  with  the  neighbouring  ves- 
sels. Arrived  at  the  surface  they  again  increase 
'"  ,'™i  ™d  form  a  dense  network  of  capillaries 
whioh  occupies  the  ridges  of  the  pits  into  which  ■" 
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the  tubes  open.  From  this  network  the  veins 
pass  downwards  between  the  tubes,  and  even- 
tually pour  their  contents  into  the  larger  venous 
trunks  situated  in  the  submucous  tissue.  The 
lymphatics  are  arranged  in  two  sets :  one  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  peritoneum ;  and  the 
other  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers. 
They  communicate  with  glands  chiefly  situated 
near  the  lesser  curvature.  Thie  nerves  are  de- 
rived from  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastrio 
nerves.  In  the  submucous  tissue  their  branches 
form  a  plexus,  and  are  connected  with  numerous 
ganglia. 

Such  being  an  outline  of  the  structure  of  the 
stomach,  its  diseases  will  now  be  considered,  and 
in  alphabetical  order.  Several  important  sub- 
jects, intimately  associated  with  disorder  or 
disease  of  the  stomach,  are  discttssed  separately 
under  their  own  headings.  See  Dioestion,  Dis- 
orders of;  DiSBSTrvB  Okoans,  Diseases  of; 
Eeoctation  ;  Flatulence  ;  Pylohus,  Diseases 
of;  andPrBosis. 

1.  Stomach,  Abscess  in  the  "Walla  of. — 
This  is  a  rare  disease,  and  appears  to  occur 
under  two  distinct  forms.  In  one  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  are  the  seat  of  cancer  or  of  fibroid 
thickening.  In  cancer  inflammation  occasionally 
takes  place  in  the  newly-formed  structure,  and 
the  pus  resulting  from  it  bursts  tlii-ough  a 
number  of  openings  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
A  similar  condition  occasionally  occurs  in  fib- 
roid thickening.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
thickening  in  such  cases  is  the  result  of 
the  inflammation  that  produced  the  pus ;  but 
more  probably  the  suppuration  is  an  acute 
change  supervening  on  a  chronic  morbid  con- 
dition. 

Still  more  rarely,  general  suppuration  occurs 
in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.  In  most 
of  the  cases  of  the  kind  which  have  been  re- 
corded the  patients  have  died  of  pyaemia,  and  in 
all  probability  the  suppuration  is  secondary.  In 
the  cases  of  localised  suppuration  that  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  there  were  no  dis- 
tinctive signs  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner.  Dr.  Brinton  describes  the  symp- 
toms of  this  form  of  gastritis  as  '  violent  pain, 
and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
attended  by  severe  and  frequent  vomiting,  and 
by  high  febrile  reaction.  The  pain  and  vomiting 
increase  in  severity,  and  the  tenderness  becomes 
so  excessive  as  to  suggest  peritonitis,  the  more 
so  that  it  is  often  accompanied  by  some  tym- 
panites, which  however,  like  itself,  sometimes 
differs  from  that  of  general  peritonitis  in  being 
limited  to  the  epigastrium.  By-and-by  jaundice 
may  come  on.  In  any  case  the  febrile  excite- 
ment rapidly  merges  into  prostration,  which  is 
associated  with  delirium,  and  ends  in  death  in 
from  forty-eight  hours  to  a  few  days  from  the 
conimencement  of  the  attack.' 

Tbkatment. — The  treatment  of  such  cases, 
where  they  can  be  recognised  during  life,  must 
be  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  general 
affection  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

2.  Stomach,  Albuminoid  Disease  of. — 
Albuminoid,  waxy,  or  lardaceous  disease  not  un- 
frequently  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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stomach  and  boireLs.  It  is  always  associated 
with  a  similaT  condition  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or 
kidneys,  the  writer  not  having  met  with  any  case 
Trhere  the  digestive  tract  was  alone  the  seat  of 
this  morbid  change.  Tlie  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sents a  pale  and  bloodless  appearance,  and  affords, 
with  iodine,  the  well-known  brownish-red  reac- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  surface  of  the  stomach 
is  much  congested,  tough,  and  thickened  from  the 
co-existence  of  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis.  Dr. 
Wilson  Fox  states  that  'in  some  instances  all 
traces  of  the  epithelial  cells  are  destroyed,  and 
the  contents  of  the  tubes  are  converted  into  the 
refracting,  homogeneous,  irregular  masses,  into 
which  the  histological  elements  of  the  tissues  are 
always  changed  in  cases  of  this  disease.'  Firom 
its  constant  association  with  a  similar  condition 
of  important  organs,  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
to  this  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  any 
characteristic  symptoms.  In  all  probability,  the 
diarrhoea  that  accompanies  lardaceous  disease 
originates  from  a  similar  affection  of  the  intesr 
tinal  tract ;  and  the  vomiting  that  more  rarely 
presents  itself  may  be  a  consequence  of  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  stomach. 

3.  Stomach,  Atony  of. — ^There  are  numer^ 
ous  cases  of  indigestion  in  which  the  most  careful 
inquiry  fails  to  ascertain  any  structural  change 
in  the  stomach.  These  are  usually  classed  under 
the  head  of  '  atonic  dyspepsia,'  and  the  symp- 
toms seem  to  arise  either  from  an  imperfect 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  or  from  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  organ  being  so  enfeebled 
that  the  food  is  allowed  to  remain  an  undue 
length  of  time  in  the  first  part  of  the  digestive 
canal. 

JEtiologt. — A  feeble  state  of  the  digestion 
may  occur  at  all  ages,  but  more  especially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  The  stomach,  like  aU  other  glands, 
loses  its  power  of  secretion  as  age  advances,  and, 
consequently,  we  find  dyspepsia  a  common  com- 
plaint amongst  the  old.  Females  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  males,  who  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  that  an  enfeebled 
condition  of  the  stomach  is  a  constant  result  of 
gastritis,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  diminution  in  the 
power  of  the  digestion  predisposes  to  attacks  of 
inflammation.  Atonic  dyspepsia  may  be  an  here- 
ditary disease,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
symptoms  usually  manifest  themselves  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  So  long  as  the  growth  of  the 
body  continues,  little  trouble  is  experienced  in 
gnch  cases ;  but  from  twenty  to  thirty,  when  the 
necessity  for  great  activity  of  the  nutritive 
powers  ceases,  the  patient  feels  himself  inca- 
pable of  digesting  his  food  as  easily  as  before. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  child 
should  experience  the  same  form  of  gastric  dis- 
order as  his  parent,  for  one  may  suffer  from 
mere  feebleness  of  digestion,  whilst  the  other 
may  have  been  liable  to  the  inflammatory  form 
of  dyspepsia.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  there  is  no  complaint  so 
liable  to  be  excited  by  errors  in  diet.  A  sto- 
mach, which,  although  it  performs  its  functions 
feebly,  may  be  able  to  digest  as  much  food  as  is 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  may  be 
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incapable  of  disposing  of  enough  to  satisfy  tha 
desires  of  a  person  who  seeks  his  pleasure  in  the 
gratification  of  his  palate.  Consequently,  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  of  atonic  dyspepsia, 
more  especially  amongst  the  richer  classes  of 
society,  is  to  be  found  in  the  undue  frequency  of 
meals.  Every  practitioner  is  consulted  by  per- 
sons complaining  of  dyspepsia  produced  by  food, 
in  some  shape  or  another,  being  taken  every  two 
or  three  hours,  under  the  supposition  that  they 
are  suffering  from  debility.  In  reality,  the  feel- 
ing of  exhaustion  from  which  they  suffer  arises 
from  the  stomach  never  being  allowed  a  sufiicient 
period  of  repose.  It  is  called  into  renewed  ac- 
tivity by  the  introduction  of  fresh  food  before 
the  last  meal  has  been  passed  into  the  duodenum. 
Imperfect  digestion  is  the  necessary  consequence, 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  what  is  eaten  is  dis- 
solved and  reaches  the  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  atonic  dyspepsia  constantly  arises  amongst 
the  poor  from  an  imperfect  supply  of  food,  oi 
from  the  food  not  being  of  a  nutritious  nature. 
The  out-patient  rooms  of  our  public  institutions 
are  daily  frequented  by  females  who  are  existing 
on  tea  and  a  scanty  supply  of  broad,  and  who 
could  be  readily  cured  by  a  more  generous  diet.  An 
immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  seems  chiefly 
tofavourthe  production  of  inflammatory  gastritis ; 
but  the  writer  has  constantly  seen  those  who  had 
habituated  themselves  to  such  indulgence  become 
the  victims  of  feeble  digestion  as  soon  as  they 
have  abandoned  the  use  of  stimulants.  It  is, 
however,  much  better  that  persons  who  are 
unable  to  take  stimulants  in  moderation  should 
suffer  from  dyspepsia  than  subject  themselves 
to  the  innumerable  other  evils  arising  from 
drunkenness.  Imperfect  mastication  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  this  complaint.  The  writer  has 
found  that  only  19  per  cent,  of  those  who  were 
not  dyspeptics  confessed  to  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing very  quickly,  whilst  amongst  the  sufferers 
from  gastric  disorders  51  per  cent,  were  in  the 
habit  of  imperfectly  masticating  their  food. 
Persons  who  live  chiefly  on  liquids,  such  as  tea 
and  soup,  are  more  liable  than  others  to  feeble 
digestion.  In  all  probability  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  relaxed,  and  the  gastric  juice  is 
too  much  diluted  to  dissolve  the  food  with  the 
requisite  rapidity.  Insufficient  exercise  is  an- 
other very  common  cause  of  the  complaint,  and 
those  who  lead  indolent  and  luxurious  lives  pay 
the  penalty  in  the  shape  of  dyspepsia.  Consti- 
pation is  another  common  cause  of  this  form  of 
indigestion,  and  it  is  partly  by  producing  this 
symptom  that  sedentary  occupations  exercise 
such  a  prejudicial  influence.  As  the  gastric  fluid 
is  secreted  from  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  a 
normal  amount  and  quality  of  the  latter  must  be 
necessary  for  the  perfect  performance  of  the 
digestive  process.  Consequently,  we  find  that 
the  digestion  becomes  feeble  in  all  cases  of 
aneemia,  however  this  condition  may  have  been 
produced.  Numbers  of  cases  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  every  hospital  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  atonic  dyspepsia  are  maintained  by  long- 
standing leucorrhcea  or  other  discharges.  The 
nervous  system  controls,  not  only  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  fluid,  but  also  the  muscular  action 
of  the  organ.    Any  deviation,  therefore,  from  its 
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normal  state  is  apt  to  be  attended  TTith  an  alte- 
ration in  the  secretion  and  motions  of  the  sto- 
mach. In  thie  more  acute  disorders  of  the  brain 
V6  often  have  an  excess  of  acid  secreted ;  but 
whenever  the  nervous  system  is  enfeebled,  the 
(unctions  of  the  digestive  canal  are  weakened  in 
1  corresponding  degree. 

StuFCOaa. — The  invasion  of  atonic  dyspepsia 
jg  always  gradual,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  the  symptoms  replace  those  of  acute 
OP  chronic  gastritis.  There  is  seldom  any  severe 
pain,  but  the  patient  often  complains  of  a  feeling 
of  fulness  and  distension  after  meals,  which 
begins  shortly  after  eating,  and  lasts  for  an 
hour  or  two.  In  other  instances  there  is  a  sen- 
ation  of  constriction,  produced  by  flatulence, 
which  affects  the  lower  part  of  the  ehest,  and  is 
relieved  by  eructation.  Occasionally,  the  pain 
radiates  to  the  shoulders,  or  passes  down  the  left 
mm  and  band,  so  severely  as  to  simulate  angina 
pectoris.  It  isdistinguislled  from  that  complaint 
by  its  coming  on  shortly  after  food,  and  not  after 
exertion.  In  other  cases  the  constriction  is  ac- 
companied by  dyspnoea,  arising,  no  doubt,  from 
the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  being  impeded 
through  its  being  pushed  upwards  by  the  dis- 
tended stomach.  In  men  of  advanced  age  who 
are  inclined  to  obesity  there  may  be  considerable 
embarrassment  of  the  pulmonary  and  cardiac 
functions  from  this  cause,  especially  where  any 
unusual  exertion  is  undertaken  after  a  meal.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  hysterical 
persons,  and  in  those  whose  nervous  systems  have 
been  unduly  excited  by  alcohol,  there  is  often  a 
shrinking  from  the  slightest  touch  upon  the 
skin,  In  these  conditions  the  tenderness  is  gene- 
ral; it  is  not  increased  by  d«ep  pressure,  and  is 
often  most  loudly  complained  of  when  the  hand 
is  applied  to  a  part  distant  from  the  stomach. 
Vomiting  rarely  presents  itself,  excepting  as  the 
result  of  some  temporary  error  in  diet,  or  as  an 
accompaniment  of  hysteria  or  phthisis.  Eructa- 
tions are  generally  complained  of ;  but,  instead 
of  the  acidity  that  accompanies  catarrhal  in- 
{ammation  of  the  stomach,  only  gas  or  small 
portions  of  undigested  food  are  returned.  The 
appetite  is  generally  deficient;  in  some  cases 
there  is  a  craving  for  various  indigestible  sub- 
stances, but  this  is  not  so  common  aa  in  the 
inSanunatory  affections  of  the  stomach.  Some- 
times there  is  an  aversion  to  all  food.  The 
tongue  is  usually  broad,  flabby,  indented  by  the 
teeth,  but  not  red,  pointed,  or  injected,  as  in 
gastritis.  Thirst  as  a  rule  is  absent.  The  large 
intest,ine  corresponds  in  the  feebleness  of  its 
functional  power.  The  bowels  are  consequently 
constipated,  the  stools  disordered,  and,  in  many 
cases,  they  contain  largo  portions  of  undigested 
food.  The  most  common  appearance  is  of  pieces 
of  fibre-like  tissue  that  have  escaped  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  often  mistaken  by  patients  for  worms. 
The  urine  is  usually  pale  and  of  low  specific  gra- 
vity. If  it  deposits  lithates,  the  sediment  is  pale 
in  colour ;  more  generally  oxalates  or  phosphates 
make  their  appearance.  A  long  continuance  of 
imperfect  digestion  produces  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  but  this  is  never  to  the  extent  that  oc- 
curs in  the  organic  affections  of  the  stomach.  The 
pulse  is  slow  and  feeble.  The  heart  is  especially 
apt  to  be  affected  with  palpitation.    Often  the 


patient  complains  of  a  sudden  tumbling  sensa- 
tion, as  though  the  heart  had  turned  over ;  at 
other  times  the  palpitation  comes  on  after  exer- 
tion, and  relief  is  obtained  by  stooping,  or  some 
other  change  of  posture.  Some  are  chiefly  tor- 
mented at  nights.  They  are  awakened  at  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  violent  and 
irregular  palpitation.  Such  cases  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  old,  and  often  indicate  a  fatty 
condition  of  the  organ.  The  skin  is  cold  and 
clammy ;  and  irregularitieE  in  the  circulation, 
producing  coldness  of  the  hands  or  feet,  are  con- 
stant sources  of  complaint. 

The  nervous  symptoms  constitute  the  most 
distressing  manifestations  of  the  disease,  more 
especially  when  the  affection  itself  arises  from 
an  exhausted  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  patient  awakes  at  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  is  unable  to  sleep  for  many  hours, 
when  perhaps  he  falls  into  a  troubled  and  imre- 
freshing  slumber.  There  is  often  great  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  gloom  obscures  the  mind,  or 
the  patient  is  incapable  of  concentrating  his 
mental  powers,  or  he  becomes  feeble  and  irre- 
solute in  character. 

Diagnosis. — Atonic  dyspepsia  is  not  likely  to 
be  confounded  with  the  painful  affections  of  the 
stomach — namely,  ulcer  and  cancer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  point  of  great  practical  importance  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  This  is  the  more  diflScult 
because  these  conditions  so  often  replace  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  a  case  of  chronic  dys- 
pepsia. The  chief  differences  are  as  follows.  In 
atonic  dyspepsia  theie  is  no  epigastric  tenderness, 
which  is  usually  present  in  gastritis.'  There  is 
no  pain  excepting  what  may  easily  be  referred  to 
flatulent  distension ;  and  acidity  and  heartburn 
are  much  more  rare  in  the  former.  Vomiting, 
again,  is  unusual  in  atonic  dyspepsia;  common 
in  gastritis.  The  tongue  is  broad,  flabby,  and 
tolerably  clean,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
its  injected  tip  and  edges,  and  thick  coating  in 
the  latter  affection.  The  urine  is  pale,  depositing 
oxalates  or  phosphates,  in  a  feeble  state  of  the 
stomach ;  high-coloured,  and  loaded  with  lithates, 
when  the  organ  is  inflamed. 

Thbatment. — The  first  and  most  important 
point  is  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
causes  of  the  disease.  It  is  evident  if  a  patient 
is  eating  too  frequently,  or  masticates  his  food 
imperfectly,  or  leads  an  indolent  and  luxurious 
life,  all/drugs  must  be  unavailing  to  remove  his 
disease,  so  long  as  he  maintains  it  by  an  erro- 
neous system  of  living.  Again,  the  food  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  require  the  least  pos- 
sible exertion  on  the  part  of  the  stomach.  Thus, 
lightly-cooked  mutton,  chicken,  or  game  is  more 
easily  digested  than  beef,  pork,  or  lamb.  Koast 
meat  is  more  digestible  than  boiled.  Soups  and 
broths  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  any  large 
quantity  of  hot  tea  or  coffee.'  In  bad  cases 
vegetables  had  better  be  omitted  &om  the  die- 
tary for  a  time ;  but  as  -  soon  as  the  patient  im- 
proves they  should  be  again  employed.  Great 
mischief  is  often  done  by  forbidding  for  a  length 
of  time  all  vegetable  food ;  for,  although  the  fla- 
tulence and  other  symptoms  may  be  thereby  re- 
lieved, the  general  health  soon  suffers.  In  many 
casesit  will  be  found  useful,  where  we  are  forced 
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to  forbid  vegetables,  to  order  one  or  two  table- 
upoonfula  of  lemon  juice  daily.  Tliis  may  be 
eitlier  taken  diluted  with  water,  or  squeezed 
from  the  lemon  over  the  meat.  When  there  is 
much  tendency  to  acidity,  light  puddings  and 
farinaceous  food  must  be  sparingly  used,  but 
otherwise  they  generally  agree  well.  Pastry 
and  new-baked  bread  should  be  avoided  in  all 
cases. 

When  a  person  of  middle  age  and  inclined  to 
obesity  is  troubled  with  feeble  digestion  it  is 
better  that  he  should  avoid  potatoes,  spirituous 
liquors,  sweets  and  fatty  substances ;  and  that 
he  should  use  dry  toast  instead  of  bread,  and 
a  simple  but  varied  diet.  A  dinner-pill  of  rhu- 
barb, ipecacuanha,  and  ginger  may  be  given  to 
aid  digestion,  accompanied  by  a  nervine  tonic, 
such  as  strychnia  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica, 
combined  with  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Innumerable  remedies  are  recommended  for 
this  form  of  indigestion,  but  in  order  that  they 
should  be  usefully  employed,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  cause  &om  which  the  imperfect 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  has  arisen.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  the  feeble  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  has  resulted  from  previous 
inUammation.  There  is  a  second  class  where, 
although  the  gland-structure  is  normal,  the 
blood  is  deficient  in  quantity,  or  is  abnormal  in 
quality.  In  a  third  the  defect  originates  with 
an  exhausted  condition  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Each  of  these  states  requires  a  separate  medici- 
nal treatment,  and,  although  one  often  merges 
into,  or  is  associated  with,  another  condition,  yet 
the  features  of  one  or  other  appear  more  pro- 
minently in  each  ease  that  comes  under  our 
notice. 

Where  the  feeble  digestion  has  arisen  from  a 
relaxed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  produced 
by  previous  inflammation,  the  tonic  should  be  of 
an  astringent  character.  It  is  in  such  cases 
that  the  nitric,  nitrohydroehlorie,  or  phosphoric 
acid,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  bitter 
infusion,  is  required.  Acids  are  best  given  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  so  that  they  may  directly 
affect  the  vascular  system  of  the  organ.  If  nie- 
tallic  preparations  are  preferred,  the  perchloride 
of  iron  may  be  used.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
verse opinions  of  many  authors,  the  writer  has 
often  found  pepsin  very  valuable  in  these  cases. 
The  pepsina  porci  is  the  best  preparation,  and 
it  may  be  given  along  with  capsicum  or  ipecacu- 
anha before,  not  after,  meals.  One  reason  why 
pepsin  so  often  proves  ineficacious  is  that  it  is 
not  administered  in  sufficient  doses.  In  cases  of 
feeble  digestion  in  young  children  or  aged  per- 
sons, much  benefit  will  sometimes  result  from 
the  addition  of  pepsin,  in  larger  quantities  than 
usually  prescribed,  to  milk,  warmed  and  left  to 
stand  a  short  time  before  being  taken ;  or  pep- 
tonised  food  may  be  ordered  in  some  eases.  See 
Peptonised  Pood. 

Where  the  dyspepsia  arises  from  ansema,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  iron.  If  it  is  con- 
nected with  excessive  menstrual  discharge  or 
leucorrhcEa,  the  writer  has  often  found  the  phos- 
phate of  iron  and  manganese  a  useful  prepara- 
tion. In  other  cases  it  may  be  combined  with 
quinine.  The  saccharo-carbonate  and  the  am- 
monio-eitrate  are  very  valuable  and  unirritating 


I  salts.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  these  cases  to 
alternate  the  steel  with  other  tonics,  and  as 
liberal  a  diet  should  be  given  as  can  be  easily 
digested. 

Where  the  nervous  system  is  chiefly  in  fault, 
preparations  of  nux  vomica  and  phosphoms, 
or  those  of  zinc  and  arsenic,  are  chiefly  of  use. 
Zinc  may  be  given  ae  a  valerianate  along  with 
quinine,  or  as  a  superphosphate  in  combinar- 
tion  with  iron.  It  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that 
preparations  of  silver,  such  as  the  nitrate  and 
oxide,  are  chiefly  valuable. 

The  colon  is  usually  as  atonic  as  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  the  bowels  require  attention  in 
almost  every  case  that  comes  beneath  our  notice. 
All  severe  purgatives  should  be  avoided;  for 
nothing  so  increases  the  feebleness  of  the  diges- 
tion as  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  this 
class  of  drugs.  Salines,  such  as  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  the  various  mineral  waters, 
must  be  especially  prohibited.  The  most  useful 
aperients  are  rhubarb  pill,  combined  with  nux 
vomica  or  belladonna.  When  there  is  no  aflTection 
of  the  rectum,  the  extract  of  aloes  answers  well ; 
or  if  this  part  is  irritable  some  mild  aperient, 
such  as  senna  electuary,  may  be  employed. 
Where  a  slight  amoimt  of  acidity  is  present  the 
compound  rhubarb  powder  of  the  pharmacoposia, 
or  an  occasional  dose  of  soda  and  rhubarb,  is 
most  suitable. 

4.  Stomach,  Atrophy  of. — ^Analogy  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  structure  of  the  sto- 
mach would  be  liable  to  atrophy,  since  this  change 
is  so  often  met  within  the  kidney,  liver,  and  other 
glandular  organs ;  and  this  expectation  would 
be  strengthened  if  we  considered  the  great  func- 
tional activity  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
and  its  especial  liability  to  inflammatory  changes. 
We  find  that  atrophy  of  portions  of  the  gland- 
structure  of  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  common, 
although  sufficient  usually  remains  intact  to  en- 
able the  organ  to  perform  its  functions.  Prom 
his  own  investigations  the  writer  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  a  certain  amount  of  anatomical  change 
occurs  in  every  person  after  he  has  reached  the 
middle  period  of  life,  when  the  necessity  for  a 
superabundant  supply  of  nutriment  has  ceased. 
It  takes  place  first  in  the  pyloric  region,  and 
tends  gradually  to  extend  as  age  advances. 
Caution  is  required  in  the  investigation  of  such 
changes  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  lest  the 
effects  of  ^oat-nwrtem  digestion  should  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  disease.  In  both  the  mucous 
membrane  is  attenuated,  and  the  structure  de- 
stroyed ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  soft,  and  can 
be  readily  detached  by  the  slightest  pressure  of 
the  finger;  in  the  latter  it  is  firm,  adherent, 
and  usually  pale  and  ansemic.  Microscopically,  in 
foet-mortem,  solution,  the  surface  is  uneven ;  in 
atrophy  it  is  smooth,  and  the  openings  of  the 
tubes  are  sharp,  defined,  and  often  enlarged.  On 
a  section  being  made,  in  the  former  the  tissue  is 
seen  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  mass  of  cells  aud 
fat ;  in  the  latter  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes 
are  often  enlarged  and  loaded  with  cells. 

Anatomical  Ohaeactbes. —  In  atrophy  of  the 
stomach  the  mucous  membrane  usually  escapes 
•po^Hmmtefm  digestion ;  it  is  thin,  smooth,  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  subjacent  coats.    Micro- 


topically,  iu  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease 
the  solitary  glands  are  enlarged,  and  filled  with 
cells  and  nuclei.    The  gastric  tubes,  and  somo- 
timss  the  subjacent  muscular  fibres,  are  dis- 
plaoad  by  these  bodies,  which  are  scattered  every- 
where through  the  membrane.  The  tubes  adhere 
fiiijly  to  each  other,  but  they  still  contain 
normal  cells.    Later  in  the  disease  the  solitary 
glands  appear  empty  in  their  centres,  bvit  sur- 
rounded by  thick  ^yers  of  nuclei ;  the  tubes  can 
no  longer  be  traced  throughout  their  ■whole 
extent,  but  can  only  be  recognised  as  bulbs  filled 
iritli  fatty  cells,  or  as  lines  of  cells,  -whilst  the 
whole  tissue  is  obscured  by  fatty  and  granular 
matters.    In  the  last  stage  the  solitary  glands 
ha76  disappeared,  and  the  tubes  are  replaced  by 
fibres.    In  some  cases  observed  by  the  writer, 
although  the  mucous  membrane  was  very  thin, 
it  TOs  so  fatty  that  33  per  cent,  was  removed 
Tfheu  digested  in  ether.  These  anatomical  changes 
leemto  produce  a  concomitant  decrease  in  func- 
tional power.    Post-mortem  digestion  seldom  oc- 
curs, even  in  the  summer,  and  in  one  case  in 
which  the  writer  performed  artificial  digestion 
with  the  'whole  mucous  membrane,   only  six- 
teuths  of  a  grain  of  albumen  was  dissolved,  and 
in  two  others  the  albumen  was  only  softened. 
V^hen  a  similar  experiment  was  performed  with 
the  stomachs  of  persons  who  had  died  of  other 
diseases,  four  grains  of  albumen  was  the  average 
amount  dissolved,  the  remainder  being  softened 
md  translucent. 

Sykptoms  and  Causes. — Atrophy  of  the  sto- 
mach presents  itself  clinically  in  three  different 
forms : — 

1,  We  find  it  combined  with  inflammation  of 
some  of  the  other  coats  of  the  organ,  and  proving 
fatal  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  A  man, 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the 
London  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  writer, 
in  1873.  Some  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
axilla  had  existed  for  twelve  months,  and  for  six 
months  he  had  suffered  pain  immediately  after 
eating,  attended  by  vomiting  shortly  after  meals. 
When  admitted,  the  vomit-ing  occurred  daily, 
and  he  brought  up  an  intensely  acid  fluid.  This 
gradually  subsided,  but  he  lost  fiesh  and  strength, 
and  died  from  exhaustion.  On  post-mortem  exa- 
mination, all  the  organs  proved  to  be  healthy, 
excepting  the  stomach,  the  coats  of  which  for 
somedistance  from thepylorus  were  greatly  thiclc- 
ened,  whilst  the  mucous  membrane  was  exten- 
sively atrophied  throughout  the  whole  organ. 
Cases  like  this  are  mentioned  by  most  authors 
on  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  are  usually 
quoted  to  show  how  slight  may  be  the  anato- 
mical changes  sufficient  to  produce  death.  But 
when  the  microscope  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  point,  the  atrophy  of  the  glandular  structure 
18  found  to  be  very  extensive,  so  much  so  that 
if  an  equal  amount  of  morbid  change  were  to 
present  itself  in  a  closely-packed  glandular 
organ,  as,  for  example,  in  the  kidney  or  liver,  it 
would  be  at  once  recognised  and  its  importance 
acknowledged. 

3.  The  second  class  includes  a  large  number 
of  the  cases  known  as '  idiopathic  ansemia,'  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  morbid  alterations  re- 
•ult,  not  from  inflammation,  but  from  degene- 
lation.    The  writer  has  met  with  some  marked 
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cases  corroborating  this  statement.  Dr.  Hand- 
field  Jones  quotes  a  case  of  '  extreme  ansemia,' 
in  a  man  aged  sixty-two,  in  which  there  was 
general  atrophy  of  the  stomach  (Morbid  Con- 
ditions of  the  Stomach,  p.  108).  Sappey  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  young  man,  aged  thirty- 
two,  who  had  died  in  a  state  of  marasmus, 
in  whom  almost  all  the  pepsiniferous  glands 
had  been  destroyed,  excepting  those  in  the  py- 
loric region.  It  is  evident  from  these  cases  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  those  suffering  from 
idiopathic  ansemia  are  really  the  subjects  of 
atrophy  of  the  stomach.  There  is  not  much 
emaciation,  for  the  pancreas,  liver,  and  absorb- 
ing apparatus  of  the  intestines  are  capable  of 
digesting  and  taking  up  the  fat.  But  the  heart, 
like  the  other  tissues,  becomes  loaded  with 
fatty  matter ;  and  it  has  therefor-e  often  hap- 
pened that  the  general  feebleness  and  evident 
want  of  blood  have  been  attributed  to  this 
state  of  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  and  the 
patient  has  been  said  to  have  died  of  'fatty 
heart.' 

3.  There  is  a  third  class  of  eases  iu  which 
atrophy  of  the  stomach  occurs,  without  any  very 
especial  symptoms  during  life  pointing  to  the 
organ  thus  seriously  diseased.  The  writer  care- 
fully examined  the  structure  in  fifty-seven  per- 
sons who  had  died  of  cancer  affecting  various 
organs  of  the  body.  Fifteen  of  these  were  fe- 
males, who  suffered  from  cancer  of  the  breast, 
and  of  these  75  per  cent,  presented  well-marked 
atrophy  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  sto- 
mach. In  twenty-four  there  was  disease  of  the 
uterus,  and  gastric  atrophy  was  present  only  in 
three  of  these;  whilst  no  case  occurred  amongst 
persons  affected  with  malignant  disease  of  the 
glands,  bones,  or  skin.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  atrophy  of  the  stomach  only  accom- 
panies certain  forms  of  cancer.  In  those  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  breast  where  the  microscope  dis- 
closed atrophy,  the  mucous  membrane  was  much 
attenuated  and  its  weight  diminished ;  in  one 
case  it  only  weighed  360  grains,  the  average 
weight  in  females  dying  from  other  diseases 
being  720  grains.  The  amount  of  pepsin  con- 
tained in  the  gland-structure  was,  in  every  case 
in  which  it  was  tested,  remarkably  deflcieSt;, 
The  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  these  cases  was  not  the  result  of  a 
general  wasting  of  the  body,  for  in  cancer  of  the 
uterus  the  average  weight  was  660  grains.  The 
co-existence  of  this  serious  disease  of  the  stomach 
with  cancer  of  the  breast,  supplies  us  with  an 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  many  cases  die  some 
time  after  an  operation  has  been  performed,  in 
whom  there  has  been  but  a  trifling  reappearance 
of  the  malignant  growth,  and  no  great  amount 
of  discharge  or  of  bleeding,.to  account  for  the 
gradual  loss  of  fiesh  and  strength.  The  writer 
has  seen  different  cases  of  this  kind,  and  has 
remarked  that  the  cancerous  tumour  is  usually 
slow  in  its  growth,  liable  to  contract,  and  that 
eventually  nodules  form  in  different  parts  of 
the  skin.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  limited 
to  failure  in  appetite,  often  a  disgust  for  animal 
food,  and  flatulence,  accompanied  by  a  gradual 
loss  of  flesh,  strength,  and  colour. 

Diagnosis. — Atrophy  of  the  stomach  can  only 
be  diagnosed  by  the  exclusion  of  all  other  dis- 
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eases  that  tend  to  produce  ansemia.  Haemorrhage 
and  other  discharges  must,  of  course,  be  strictly 
inquired  for,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
bleedings  may  be  going  on  in  the  digestive  canal 
without  having  attracted  the  observation  of  the 
patient.  It  must  be  also  remembered  that  anae- 
mia very  often  occurs  from  merely  temporary 
&ilure  of  the  digestive  powers,  at  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  catamenia. 
When  we  meet  with  a  case  of  progressive  anae- 
mia in  a  person  of  middle  life,  we  shojild  also 
examine  the  blood  in  order  to  exclude  leukaemia. 
In  this  disease,  as  is  well  known,  the  white 
blood-cells  are  greatly  increased  in  number, 
whilst  the  writer  has  found  in  atrophy  of  the 
stomach  a  diminution  in  both  kinds  of  cells. 
Where  we  find  the  above  diseases  absent,  no  dis- 
colouration of  the  skin,  and  no  signs  of  malig- 
nant disease,  we  may  fairly  suspect  the  presence 
of  gastric  atrophy^  This  suspicion  would  be 
strengthened  if  the  patient  were  affected  with 
cancer  of  the  breast,  or  a  hard  malignant  tu- 
mour of  any  other  organ. 

Tbeatmbni. — The  most  important  point  in 
treatment  is  the  regulation  of  the  diet.  As 
there  is  usually  a  gVeat  distaste  for  animal  food, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner  is  often  severely 
taxed  to  discover  some  form  of  food  likely  to 
furnish  albumen  to  the  system  which  the  patient 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  take.  The  articles 
of  diet  that  usually  agree  best  are  mutton,  fowls, 
game,  soles,  whiting,  haddock,  and  oysters. ,  It 
is  often  necessary  to  order  that  the  meat  should 
be  beaten  up,  or  minced,  so  that  it  may  be 
swallowed  quickly.  Milk  and  eggs,  where  they 
agree,  are  invaluable,  and  in  the  later  stages 
soups  and  animal  broths  may  be  substituted 
for  solid  food.  The  vrriter  has  often  recom- 
mended specially  prepared  beef-tea,  which  may 
be  composed  of  extract  of  beef  that  has  been 
digested  by  means  of  pepsin.  Some  patients 
object  greatly  to  the  taste  of  it,  and  it  is  a 
useful  plan  to  give  it  mixed  with  ordinary  beef- 
tea  or  chicken-broth,  or  with  a  proportion  of 
invalid  turtle-soup.  In  some  cases  gluten  bread 
and  gluten  chocolate  answer  well.  Other  ar- 
ticles-of  diet,  composed  of  starch  and  sugar,  are 
usually  more  readily  taken,  and  more  easily 


As  regards  medicines,  steel  in  aU  shapes  is 
beneficial.  It  may  be  combined  with  strychnia, 
quinine,  or  other  bitters,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Arsenic  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  but  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  alternate  it  with  other  tonics.  Pepsin  is  often 
prescribed,  but  it  does  not  produce  much  benefit. 
Acids  are  often  valuable,  the  most  useful  being 
the  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric.  They  are  beat 
given,  it  is  said,  shortly  after  e  meal. 

Change  of  air,  travelling,  and  freedom  from 
the  cares  of  business,  are  generally  of  more  use 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease  than 
any  drugs  we  can  prescribe. 

5.  Stomaoli,  Cancer  of.— Malignant  disease 
of  this  organ  is  much  less  common  than  simple 
ulceration,  but  nevertheless  the  stomach  is  more 
frequently  the  seat  of  cancer  than  any  other 
organ  in  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
uterus.     It  is  almost  always  primary,  unless  it 


arise  from  an  extension  of  disease  &om  somo 
neighbouring  organ.  Secondary  malignant  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  exceedingly  rare. 

JJtiologt. — The  tendency  to  gastric  cancer 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  individual.  Dr. 
Brinton  collected  600  cases,  and  found  the 
average  age  at  death  to  be  fifty ;  the  greatest 
liability  being  between  sixty  and  seventy.  It  is 
very  rare  below  thirty,  and  up  to  forty  the 
liability  is  scarcely  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
whole.  Males  seem  to  be  twice  as  liable  to 
gastric  cancer  as  females,  and  although  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  called  in 
question,  the  writer's  own  experience  tends  to 
copfirm  it.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is 
a  history  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  so  com- 
pletely is  this  established,  that  the  mere  fact  of 
more  than  one  member  of  a  family  having  suf- 
fered from  cancer,  would  lead  us  to  diagnose  its 
presence  in  a  doubtful  case.  Neither  anxiety, 
poverty,  nor  intemperance  seems  to  influence  the 
development  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Chabaciebs, — All  the  varieties  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach  are  here  met  with,  but  scii- 
rhus  is  by  far  the  most  common.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Brinton,  it  constitutes  72 
per  cent,  of  all  the  cases.  Next  in  order  of  fre- 
quency he  places  the  medullary  form,  which 
amounts  to  18  per  cent.  Colloid  cancer  is  much 
more  infrequent,  excepting  when  in  combination 
with  scirrhus.  These  different  forms  are,  how- 
ever, very  often  combined  with  each  other.  Thus 
we  meet  with  scirrhus  combined  with  medul- 
lary or  colloid  cancer.  Microscopically  the  new 
growths  present  the  ordinary  appearances  cha- 
racteristic of  the  forms  of  the  disease  to  which 
they  belong.  Cancer  seems  generally  to  begin  in. 
the  submucous  tissue,  and  spreads  from  thence 
to  the  other  coats.  The  muscular  structures 
vary  in  appearance  in  different  cases. ,  In  some 
the  normal  tissue  has  been  completely  destroyed, 
and  what  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  muscle 
proves  to  be,  under  the  microscope,  a  mass  of 
cancer  cells  and  fibres.  In  other  cases  we  find, 
even  at  some  distance  from  the  disease,  the 
muscular  bundles  much  increased  In  thickness, 
and  the  contractile  fibre-cells  greatly  enlarged, 
with  very  prominent  nuclei.  Again,  the  pressure 
of  the  new  growth  puts  a  stop  to  nutrition,  so 
that  the  muscular  bundles  seem  to  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  mass  of  fibrous  threads.  Of  equal  in- 
terest are  the  changes  produced  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  Over  the  tumour  the  glandular 
tissue  is  generally  destroyed,  and  nothing  but 
cells  and  fibres  represent  the  original  texture. 
But  in  every  case  examined  by  the  writer  exten- 
sive disorganisation  of  the  glandular  structures 
has  been  found  at  a  distance  from  the  original 
disease.  This  is  most  marked  in  scirrhus,  where 
we  meet  with  the  intertubular  spaces  filled  with 
fibres,  the  tubes  being  atrophied,  and  often  re- 
duced to  mere  bulbs  filled  with  fatty  celle. 
Where  the  softer  varieties  of  cancer  form  the 
main  portion  of  the  disease,  the  tubes  are  every- 
where apparent,  but  are  unusually  loaded  with 
cells,  whilst  between  and  below  them  nucleated 
cells  are  everywhere  profusely  scattered.  This 
destruction  of  the  glandular  structure  in  can- 
cer of  the  stomach  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
what  we  find  in  cases  of  simple  ulcer,  for  in 
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this  the  normal  condition  of  the  tubes  can  be 
readily  seen  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  sore.  Cancer  tends  in  the  majority 
of  eases  to  attack  the  orifices  of  the  stomach, 
and  here  again  is  another  point  of  difference 
hetween  it  and  simple  ulcer.  Its  most  frequent 
Beat  is  at  the  pylbrus;  accordingto  Dr.  Brin- 
ton  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  being  located  in 
this  region.  In  13  per  cent,  it  affected  the  car- 
diac orifice,  the  fundus  being  scarcely  ever  pri- 
marily attacked.  It  always  has  a  tendency 
to  spread  in  a  transverse  direction,  so  that 
an  annular  stricture  is  a  common  result.  When 
it  affects  the  pylorus,  it  scarcely  ever  impli- 
cates the  ducfdenum;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seldom  appears  at  the  cardiac  orifice  with- 
out spreading  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ceso- 
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Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  ^stric  cancer 
ngually  show  themselves  very  insidiously.  The 
patient  complains  of  slight  disturbance  of  diges- 
tion, acidity,  flatulence,  or  want  of  appetite.  It 
has  been  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  has  been  no  previous  liability  to  dyspepsia. 
No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  respecting  this 
point.  In  many  of  the  cases  observed  by  the 
writer,  dyspepsia  has  been  present  for  years, 
wliilst  in  others  there  have  been  no  symptoms 
of  gastric  derangement,  and  the  first  signs  of  the 
cancer  have  occurred  whilst  the  patient  seemed 
in  perfect  health.  In  some  the  fatal  illness  has 
been  ushered  in  by  hBematemcsis ;  but  this  is 
nneonunon.  Pain  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms.  At  first  it  is  only  slight,  and  is 
often  described  as  a  dull,  gnawing_  sensation) 
but,  as  the  complaint  progresses,  it  assumes 
a  more  neuralgic  character.  Generally,  it  is 
referred  to  the  epigastrium ;  in  other  instances 
to  tike  back,  or  to  the  hypoohondrium.  It  is  or- 
dinarily increased  during  digestion,  but,  unlike 
the  pain  of  ulcer,  it  is  often  equally  severe 
when  the  stomach  is  free  from  food.  The  pain 
of  cancer  has  been  said  by  some  authors  to 
be  occasionally  of  a  colicky  character.  This, 
probably,  arises  from  a  co-existing  atony  of 
the  colon,  for  the  writer  has  seen  cases  where 
tliis  kind  of  pain  was  quite  relieved  when  pro- 
per attention  was  directed  to  the  large  intes- 
tine. There  is  generally  tenderness  onpres- 
mie  over  the  seat  of  the  cancer,  but  it  is  not 
BO  localised,  nor  so  severe,  as  in  simple  ulcer. 
Unless  the  pyl6rus  is  obstructed,  there  is  rarely 
much  complaint  of  acidity  or  flatulence.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  ap- 
petite prevents  the  patient  from  indulging  in 
any  large  amount  of  food.  When  the  growth 
affects  the  pylorus,  the  same  symptoms  are  pro- 
dnced  as  in  obstruction  of  this  opening  from 
My  other  cause  (see  Pvloeus,  Diseases  of). 
Vomiting  is  a  very  general  symptom,  having 
occurred,  according  to  Dr.  Brinton,  in  87  per 
cent,  of  his  cases.  It  varies  greatly,  according 
to  the  part  of  the  organ  affected.  In  disease  of 
the  cardiac  orifice  it  is  almost  always  present,  and 
arises  partly  from  the  co-existing  affection  of  the 
[esophagus.  When  the  body  of  the  organ  is  alone 
implicated,  it  may  be  entirely  absent,  but  in 
pyloric  contraction  it  usually  takes  place  at  a 
lengthened  interval  after  food.  Loss  of  appetite 
is  ^ost  always  present,  and  it  shows  itself,  not 


only  in  the  later  stages,  but  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  in  the  disease.  The  loss  of  appetite 
is  most  marked  in  scirrhus,  and  it  often  nirms  a 
useful  diagnostic  sign,  for  in  simple  ulcer  the 
appetite  is  generally  unaffected.  The  tongue  is 
usually  dry,  but  thirst  is  seldom  much  com- 
plained-of.  The  bowels  are  often  confined  in 
the  earlier  stages,  from  the  imperfect  muscular 
action  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  but  as  the 
disease  progresses  diarrhoea  frequently  occurs, 
and  tends  to  enfeeble  the  patient.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  disease  is  the  steady  and  often 
rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  stren^gth  that  accom- 
pany it.  We  meet  in  the  post-mortem  room  with 
no  other  examples  of  such  extreme  emaciation 
as  are  encountered  in  bodies  after  death  from 
this  disease.  No  ease  ever  runs  its  whole  course 
without  this  symptom  manifesting  itself.  The 
lips  become  pale,  and  the  skin  often  of  a  greenish, 
or  slightly  jaundiced  hue.  How  are  we  to  explain 
this  cachexia,  which  seems  always  to  occur  in 
gastric  cancer,  although  it  is  often  not  even 
marked  in  the  malignant  affections  of  other 
organs  ?  No  doubt,  where  there  is  a  rapidly 
growing  tumour,  the  wasting  of  the  blood  and 
the  co-existing  dischage  from  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Where, 
as  in  scirrhus,  these  conditions  are  often  absent, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  appetite,  the 
failure  in  strength,  and  the  change  in  colour,  is 
the  atrophy  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the 
stomach,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  usually 
accompanies  the  disease.  The  pulse  is  ordinarily 
soft  and  feeble,  for  in  this,  as  in  other  forms 
of  cancer,  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  lieart, 
arising  from  a  softened,  fatty  state  of  its  muscu- 
lar tissue,  is  commonly  present.  If  fever  is  ex- 
cited by  the  occurrence  of  any  local  inflammation, 
the  pulse  is,  for  a  time,  increased  in  force  and  . 
frequency.  Although  the  above  are  usually  the 
symptoms  of  gastric  cancer,  the  practitioner  must 
not  expect  them  to  be  always  present.  He  may 
be  called  to  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  man,  in 
whom  a  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  strength,  colour,  and 
appetite  are  the  only  indicationsofthefatal  disease 
under  which  he  labours.  The  patient  may  assert 
that  he  has  neither  pa.in,  nausea,  flatulence,  nor, 
in  fact,  any  symptom  pointing  to  a  derangement 
of  his  gastric  functions.  The  mere  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  strength  in  an  elderly  person  should 
be  sufficient  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  demand 
a  most  careful  explora/tion  of  all  the  abdominal 
organs. 

Course  and  DuEiTioN. — Cancer  of  the  sto- 
mach destroys  life  more  rapidly  than  a  similar 
affection  of  almost  any  other  organ  in  the  body, 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  average 
duration  of  the  disease  is  about  one  year, 
the  maximum  being  thirty-six  months,  whilst 
the  shortest  period  in  which  life  is  destroyed 
from  the  first  symptoms  being  noticed  is  only 
one  month.  The  encephaloid  form  is  most  rapid 
in  its  course,  because  its  growth  is  quicker,  and 
the  neighbouring  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and 
lymphatic  glands,  are  more  often  implicated. 
Colloid  lancer  is  the  slowest  in  producing  death, 
and  most  of  the  more  chronic  cases  have  con- 
sisted of  this  form  of  malignant  tumour  Severe 
haemorrhage  is  more  rare  than  in  simple  ulcer, 
but  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  a,  constant 
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oozing  of  blood  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  The 
blood,  thus  slowly  effused,  is  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice,  and  when  vomiting  occurs,  it  is 
rejected  like  '  coffee  grounds.'  This  appearance 
of  the  vomited  matter  used  to  be  considered  as 
pathognomonic  of  cancer,  but  it  is  now  known 
that  it  only  arises  from  the  blood  being  slowly 
effused,  and  may,  therefore,  present  itself  in 
other  forms  of  gastric  disorder.  Peritoneal  per- 
foration is  more  rare  than  in  simple  ulcer ;  but 
we  more  frequently  meet  with  communication 
between  the  stomach  and  other  organs,  such  as 
the  colon.  In  such  a  case  there  may,  be  sterco- 
raceous  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea  may  be  excited  by 
the  gastric  contents  finding  their  way  into  the 
large  intestine.  Marked  relief  of  the  symptoms 
of  cancer  may  be  temporarily  afforded  by  such  a 
perforation,  although  this  is  not  common.  In 
still  more  rare  cases  adhesions  occur  between 
the  stomach  and  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
and  an  external  openiog  is  produced.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  other  symptoms  are  generally 
observed.  In  some  cases  ascites  occurs ;  in  others 
oedema  of  the  legs;  in  others  jaundice  is  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands  on 
the  gall-duets,  or  by  the  implication  of  the  liver 
itself. 

Fhysical  Signs. — The  chief  and  most  impor- 
tant physical  sign  presented  by  gastric  can- 
cer, is  the  presence  of  a  tumour.  Dr.  Brin- 
ton  calculated  that  it  is  present  in  80  per  cent. 
of  all  the  cases,  and  probably  this  estimate  is 
not  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  usually  well-de- 
fined, hard,  and  nodular ;  and  not  umfrequently 
isolated  nodules  can  be  felt  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  sound  on  percussion  is  generally  more  or 
less  tympanitic.  The  tumour  is  usually  found 
in  the  epigastrium,  or  in  the  right  hypochondriac 
region,  more  rarely  near  the  umbilicus.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  fixed,  and  does  not  move  downwards 
with  the  respiration ;  but  in  some  instances, 
where  adhesions  had  not  formed,  it  has  been 
dragged  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  stomach, 
and  has  presented  itself  as  low  as  the  hypogas- 
trium.  It  is  most  readily  discovered  when  the 
pylorus,  or  the  smaller  curvature,  is  the  part 
affected.  Where  the  cardiac  orifice  is  the  seat  of 
the  mischief,  the  growth  may  be  so  deeply  situ- 
ated that,  unless  it  is  of  large  size,  it  may 
dude  discovery.  There  are  certain  chances 
of  error  as  regards  a  tumour  caused  by  gas- 
trie  cancer,  against  which  we  should  be  on  our 
guard.  Thus  the  swelling  may  arise  from  a 
feculent  collection  in,  or  from  disease  of,  the 
colon.  Again,  cases  are  given  where  the  stomach 
was  found  filled  with  string,  hair,  or  cocoa-nut 
shavings,  and  in  each  case  a  tumour  existed 
during  life.  The  rectus  muscle,  when  in  a  state 
of  tension,  may  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  a 
tumour,  and  it  is  only  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  patient  that  the  mistake  can  be  obviated. 

The  size  of  the  stomach  in  gastric  cancer 
varies  according  to  the  orifice  affected,  and  in 
this  way  may  prove  a  useful  aid  in  diagnosis. 
When  the  pylorus  is  obstructed,  the  organ  is 
usually  enlarged;  when  the  cardiac  orifice  is 
narrowed,  the  organ  becomes  decreased  in  size, 
and  we  derive  less  assistance  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  vomited  matters  than  might  be 
expected.      In  dilated  stomach  they  are  in  a 


state  of  fermentation,  and  contain  sarainse  and 
torulse.  Occasionally  there  are  portions  o* 
cancerous  masses,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  these 
are  too  much  decomposed  to  afford  satisfactory 
evidence.  In  one  case  observed  by  the  writer,  a 
number  of  particles  of  the  intestine,  with  the 
villi  attached,  were  discovered  by  the  microscope 
in  the  rejected  fluids,  showing  that  the  can- 
cerous mass  had  invaded  the  duodenum.  In  soma 
instances  of  doubtful  cancer,  the  fluids  vomited 
become  quite  solid  when  boiled  with  liquor  po- 
tassee ;  and  this  may  prove  a  useful  indication  in 
certain  cases. 

DiAQNOSis. — In  the  earlier  ulages,  and  before 
the  existence  of  ulceration,  gastric  cancer  may  be 
readily  overlooked.  We  are  apt  to  cousider  a 
person  who  complains  of  pain  at  the  epigastrium, 
flatulence,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion,  as 
merely  suffering  from  dyspepsia.  The  loss  of 
appetite  is,  however,  generally  a  more  promi- 
nent symptom  in  the  early  stages  of  cancer  than 
in  dyspepsia,  and  if  the  patient  be  a  person  of 
middle  agei  and  is  rapidly  losing  flesh,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  should  be  most  narrowly 
watched,  and  the  abdomen  frequently  explored 
for  any  appearance  of  tumour.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  diagnosis  is  to  distinguish  cancer  from 
simple  ulcer;  and  it  is  often  requisite  to  watch 
the  case  for  some  time  before  a  decided  opinion 
can  be  formed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pain  is 
more  severe,  more  increased  by  food,  and  more 
relieved  by  vomiting,  in  cases  of  ulcer  than 
of  cancer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  fixed 
to  one  spot,  and  is  more  neuralgic  in  cancer. 
The  vomiting  is  more  immediate  after  food, 
when  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  is  longer  delayed, 
when  the  pylorus  is  affected  by  cancer  than  in 
cases  of  simple  ulcer.  The  fluids  rejected  in 
chronic  ulcer  contain  no  fragments  of  mucous 
membrane,  although  these  may  be  present  in 
acute  cases,  and  the  rejected  matters  do  not 
solidify  when  boiled  with  liquor  potassEe,  as  they 
sometimes  do  in  cancer.  In  one  doubtful  case 
the  writer  ventured  on  the  diagnosis  of  a  simple 
ulcer,  from  finding  in  the  fluids  vomited  a  short 
time  after  eating  a  large  amount  of  peptones. 
The  patient,  against  all  expectation,  perfectly 
recovered.  Severe  bsematemesis  should  lead  us 
to  suspect  ulcer,  frequent '  coffee-ground '  vomit 
incline  us  to  the  diagnosis  of  cancer.  Loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  although  present  in  both  cases, 
is  much  mure  rapid  and  decided  in  cases  of 
cancer ;  and,  in  like  manner,  where  we  can  find 
no  evidence  of  haemorrhage  from  any  organ, 
great  pallor  of  the  lips  and  throat  should  lead  us 
to  suspect  it. ,  Again,  as  cancer  seldom  appears 
in  those  below  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
quickly  destroys  life,  we  should  decide  in  favour 
of  simple  ulcer  if  tlje  symptoms  occurred  in  a 
young  person,  and  had  lasted  for  many  years. 
The  presence  of  a  tumour,  in  case  proper  pre- 
cautions have  been  used  to  prevent  mistakes  on 
this  point,  will  settle  the  question  in  favour  of 
cancer. 

In  doubtful  cases,  the  distinction  between  a 
tumour  of  the  stomach  and  colon  may  be  some- 
times assisted  by  the  plan  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing case.  A  patient  was  admitted  into  the 
London  Hospital  with  a  hard  tumour  below  ihs 
left  hypochondrium.    As  his  symptoms  did  not 
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definitively  point  to  gastrio  cancer,  there  -was 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  lowest  edge  of  the,  tunjour 
TOS  first  marked  out  with  ink  on  the  skin,  when 
a  considerable  quantity  of  soap  and  water,  well 
frothed,  was  injected  by  the  rectum.  The  edge 
ofthetumpur  was  raised  two  or  three  inches, 
but  its  note  on  percussion  was  not  clearer  than 
before.  As  soon  as  the  bowels  had  acted  freely, 
the  patient  was  requested  to  drink  a  pint  of 
offerresoing  liquid,  and  now  the  edge  of  the 
tumoup  descended  considerably,  and  the  note  on 
MPonssion  became  more  tympanitic.  From  the 
injection  into  tho  colon  raising  the  tumour,  it 
was  plainly  not  connected  with  the  intestine, 
VFliilst  from  the  percussion  note  becoming  clearoi; 
lifter  the  drinking  of  the  soda  water,  it  was 
evident  that  it  overlay,  or  was  in  some  way 
connected  with,  the  stomach.  In  all  doubtful 
cases  tho  stomach-pump  should  be  used. 

Peoonosis. — The  prognosis  of  any  case  of  gas- 
tric cancer  is  always  unfavourable.  It  is  bad  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  thd 
case ;  the  early  occurrence  of  the  vomiting ;  the 
freqnencyof  hsemorrhage;  and  the  evidence  that 
other  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  are  also  i^mpli- 
csted. 

TEEiTMENT. — There  is  not  much  to  bo  ex- 
pected in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Inas- 
much as  we  are  unable  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  malady,  all  our  efforts  must  be  directed 
to  the  relief  of  symptoms,  and  to  support,  as 
well  as  we  can,  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Good 
and  Tfell-aelected  food,  rest,  and  a  fair  supply 
of  stimulants,  often,  for  a  time,  appear  to  afford, 
n8¥  strength  to  those  overpowered  by  the  dis- 
ease. If  the  body  of  the  stomach  be  the  part 
affected,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  the 
same  as  in  sunple  ulcer.  Wlien  the  pylorus  is 
narrowed,  the  same  plan  must  be  pursued  as 
when  stricture,  of  that  opening  has  occurred  from 
imj  other  cause.  Cardiac  obstruction  often  brings 
with  it  the  greatest  misery  to  the  patient.  He  is 
tormented  with  hunger  which  he  is  unable  to 
appease,  and  death  gradually  approaches  by 
Btarration.  In  such  cases  the  writer  has  in  vain 
tried  the  application  of  ice-bags,,  belladonna  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  and  the  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  morphia.  So  long  as  nutritive  ene- 
niata  can  be  borne  they  should  be  given,  and  if 
diarrhraa  is  produced  by  them  small  doses,  of 
laudanum  may  be  mixed  with  them.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  the  London  Hospital,  great  relief 
was  afforded  by  the  passing  of  a  narrow  gum 
elastic  tube  into  the  stomach,  and  pouring 
through  it  liquid  food.  After  the  tube  had  been 
used  for  a  little  time  the  p.itient  was  able  to  take 
liquids,  and  gained  considerably  in  weight ;  but 
eventually  the  opening  became  so  constricted 
Mat  the  tube  could  not  be  made  to  enter  the 
stomach. 
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,  generally  they  sot  up  inflammation  of  the  muooua 
membrana,  followed  by  peritonitis. 

7.  Stomaoh,  Oontraotion  of.^ — Contraction 
of  the  stomach  may  be  general,  or  confined,  to  one 
part.  When  general,  the  stomach  is  uniformly 
reduced  in  size.  This  condition  is  the  result  of 
long-continued  abstinence  from  food.  Thus,  in 
disease  of  the  oesophagus  or  of  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach  we  meet  with  it,  and  sometimes 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  organ  is  contracted  to 
the  size  of  the  intestine.  Again,  when  vomiting 
has  been  excessive  and  Jong-continued,  as  In 
acute  gastritis,,  a  diminution,  in  capacity  is  ob- 
served. In  all  these  cases,  although  the  organ 
appears  to  be  so  much  reduced  in  size,  it  readily 
assumes  its  normal  dimensions  when  artificially 
distended.  The  stomach  may  be  generally  les- 
sened by  the  contraction  of  a  cancer  or  ulcera- 
tion situated  in  the  smaller  curvature.  The 
lessoned  capacity  may  be  partly  due  to  the  small 
amount  of  food  that  could  be  retained  on  ac- 
count of  the  constant  vomiting;  but  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  drawing  together  of  the  orifices, 
which  in  extreme  cases  may  be  separated  £rom 
each  other  by  a  very  small  space.  Partial  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  may  result  from  the 
puckering  up  of  the  coats  of  the  organ  by  the 
cicatrisation  of  an  ulcer.  Cases  are  recorded  in 
which  the  stomach  was  divided,  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  cicatrix,  into  two  distinct  pouches,  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  a  very  narrow 
canal.  .Where  the  contraction  occurs  in  tho 
pyloric  region,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  can- 
not be  forwarded  iirto  the  duodenum,  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  structure,  together  with 
dilatation  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  is 
generally  the  consequence.  See  Pyloeus,  Dis- 
eases of. 


,  6.  Stomach,  Ooncretions  in. — Concretions 
ju  the  stomach  are  composed  of  various  indigest- 
ible substances  that  have  been  'Swallowed,  such 
8J,nair,  paper,  cotton,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  &c.  They 
chiefly  occur  in  idiots  and  lunatics.  In  some  of 
the  cases  recorded  a  tumour  has  been  observed 
ttttricg  the  life  of  Iha  patient.  Concretions  of 
this  kind  may  give  rise  to  perforation,  but  more 


8.  Stomach,  Dilatation  of. — This  may  occur 
either  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form. 

(1)  Aoute  dilatation. — This  form  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  has  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion until  of  late  years.  The  earliest  case  on 
record  is  that  of  a  lady  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Fatiohgical  Transactions,  by 
Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Humby.  She  had  been 
under  treatment  for  piles  shortly  before  her  ill- 
ness, and  the  abdomen  had  been  observed  to 
have  increased  in  size.  She  was  attacked  with 
vomiting  of  immense  quantities  of  fluid.  The 
vomiting  ceased  four  days  afterwards,  and  the 
abdomen  was  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  After 
death  the  cause  of  the  abdoininal  distension 
proved  to  be  the  stomach,  which  was  so  much 
dilated  that  it  was  capable  of  holding  10  pints 
of  liquid.  Dr.  H.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  relates 
a  similar  case,  and  attributes  tho  dilatation  to  a 
large  quantity  of  effervescing  liquid  the  patient 
had  swallowed  to  allay  his  thirst.  Dr.  Hiltor 
Fagge,  in  the  Gu^s  Hospital  Seports  (vol.  xviii. 
Third  Series),  describes  two  oases  that  had  fallen 
under  his  notice,  and  also  mentions  that  two 
similar  cases  had  been  observed  at  Guy's  Hos 
pital  during  fourteen  years. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  signs  of  the  dilatation,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fagge,  are: — '1.  A  rapidly  in- 
creasing distension  of  the  abdomen,  which  is 
nnsymmetrieal,  the  left  hypochondrium  being 
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full,  while  the  right  hypochondrium  is  compara- 
tively flattened.  2.  The  existence  of  a  surface- 
marking  descending  obliquely  towards  the 
umbilicus  from  the  left  hypochondrium,  and 
corresponding  with  the  dragged-down  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  this  line  appearing  to 
descend  with  each  inspiration.  S.  The  presence 
of  fluctuation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
i.  The  occurrence  of  splashing  when  the  dis- 
tended part  of  the  abdomen  is  manipulated. 
5.  The  presence  of  a  uniformly  tympanitic  note 
over  a  large  part  of  the  distended  region,  when 
the  patient  lies  flat  8a  his  back.  Above  the 
pubes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  dulness 
on  percussion,  simulating  that  of  a  distended 
bladder.' 

Tbeatment. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  treat- 
ment recommended,  and  in  one  case  employed, 
by  Dr.  Fagge  is  the  proper  one,  namely,  to 
empty  the  distended  stomach  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  stomach-pump ;  and  to  maintain 
life  by  nutrient  and  stimulating  enemata. 

(2)  Chronic  dilatation. — jEtioloot.— The 
most  common  causes  of  dilated  stomach  are  con- 
ditions that  prevent  the  egress  of  the  digested 
food  into  the  duodenum.  1.  Cancer  affecting  the 
pylorus  is  the  most  usual  cause.  It  may  pro- 
duce obstruction  at  the  duodenal  opening,  either 
by  the  formation  of  a  hard  scirrhous  ring,  or  by 
tlie  projection  inwards  of  flingoid  growths.  2. 
The  narrowing  of  the  pylorus  arises  in  some 
cases,  not  from  malignant  disease,  but  from 
fibroid  thickening  taking  place  below  the  mu- 
cous membrane ;  or  more  rarely  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  alone  suffices  to  narrow 
the  opening  into  the  duodenum.  3.  A  simple 
ulcer  near  the  pylorus,  or  the  cicatrix  of  a 
healed  ulcer,  may  cause  the  obstruction.  4.  The 
pressure  of  tumours  upon  the  pylorus  or  duo- 
denum externally  may  prevent  the  due  evacua- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  tu- 
mours are  usually  of  a  malignant  nature,  but, 
more  rarely,  the  same  effect  may  arise  from 
enlarged  scrofulous  glands.  5.  The  stomach  may 
be  displaced  by  adhesions,  or  the  pylorus  so 
dragged  downwards  that  dilatation  results.  6. 
The  stomach  may  become  dilated  from_  paralysis 
of  its  muscular  coat,  produced,  as  in  a  case 
given  by  Dr.  Wilks,  by  injury  to  the  splanchnic 
nerves;  or,  as  in  an  instance  which  occurred  to 
the  writer,  from  a  fibroid  change  in  the  muscular 
coat.  A  certain  amount  of  dilatation  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  as  a  result  of  chronic  catarrhal 
gastritis. 

ANATOMICil   ChABACTEES   AND  PATHOLOQT.— 

When  we  lay  open  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  is 
found  to  be  greatly  increased  in  size,  often  so 
much  so  that  it  appears  to  fill  the  whole  cavity. 
The  greater  curvature  lies  below  the  umbilicus, 
in  extreme  cases  even  as  low  as  the  pubes. 
The  position  of  the  pylorus  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  co-existing  disease.  Sometimes 
it  is  tied  down  by  adhesions  to  its  original,  site ; 
at  others  it  has  been  dragged  downwards  by 
the  weight  of  the  enkrged  organ,  and  is  situated 
at  a  much  lower  level.  When  the  stomach  is 
laid  open,  it  is  found  partially  or  wholly  filled 
with  a  dart-coloured  frothy  fluid,  the  amount  of 
its  contents  being  often  enormous.  The  rugae 
are  effaced  by  the  constant  stretching,  and  the 


mucous  membrane  presents  a  level  surface,  which 
is  generally  more  or  less  softened  by  the  action 
of  the  acid  contents  upon  it  after  death. 
Microscopically,  the  glandular  structure  is  found 
to  have  suffered  from  the  long-continued  stretch- 
ing. In  one  case  the  writer  found  the  tubes 
visible,  but  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
the  gastric  cells  being  large  and  fatty.  In 
another  case  the  destruction  had  proceeded  still 
further;  a  large  proportion  of  the  tubes  had 
been  destroyed,  and  were  replaced  by  fibrous 
tissue,  the  muscular  tissue  being  also  thin  and 
fibrous.  In  other  cases  the  muscular  structure 
proves  to  be  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy,  this  con- 
dition being  usually  most  distinct  in  the  pyloric 
region.. 

Symptoms. — ^As,  with  the  rare  exceptions  be- 
fore noticed,  where  the  dilatation  occurs  sud- 
denly, the  stomach  only  slowly  enlarges,  the 
symptoms  manifest  themselves  very  gradually. 
They  are  preceded  by  those  of  the  malady  which 
gave  rise  to  the  dilatation.  Thus,  the  patient 
may  for  many  years  have  suffered  from  the 
severe  pain  after  food  and  vomiting  indicative 
of  ulceration ;  or  frequent  attacks  of  waterbrash, 
or  flatulence  and  acidity,  may  have  led  to 
the  suspicion  of  fibroid  degeneration  of  the 
pylorus.  Unless  cancer  should  co-exist,  there  is 
seldom  much  complaint  of  pain,  but  a  sensation 
of  weight  and  fulness  is  usually  experienced. 
More  generally,  attacks  of  heartburn  present 
themselves,  and  a  scalded  feeling  of  the  stomach 
and  (Esophagus  annoys  the  patient.  In  some, 
there  is  a  constant  sense  of  craving  referred  to 
the  epigastrium.  Vomiting  is  almost  always 
present,  although  it  may  be  absent  for  consider- 
able intervals.  It  does  not  occur,  as  in  gastric 
ulcer,  shortly  after  food,  nor  is  there  usually 
any  complaint  of  nausea.  The  patient  feels  full 
and  uncomfortable,  often  has  a  sensation  as  if 
fermentation  were  going  on  in  the  abdomen  for 
two  or  three  days,  until  he  gets  relief  by  the 
evacuation  from  the  stomach  of  an  enormous 
quantity  of  liquid.  In  other  cases,  the  vomiting 
occurs  more  frequently,  most  generally  at  night, 
or  towards  the  morning.  He  experiences  great 
relief  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  the  fluid  again  collects  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  discomfort.  There  is  no  great  amount 
of  straining  during  the  attacks  of  vomiting,  and 
if  the  abdomen  be  examined  as  soon  as  the  act 
is  terminated,  the  stomach  is  still  found  to  be 
full.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  contents  were 
only  partially  pumped  off  by  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
stomach  itself  being  quite  passive.  In  some 
cases  hsematemesis  occurs,  but  this  is  rare, 
unless  cancer  be  also  present.  The  characters 
of  the  vomited  matter  are  peculiar ;  usually 
they  are  of  a  more  or  less  dark  brown  colour, 
very  sour,  edging  the  teeth  and  scalding  tho 
throat  of  the  patient.  When  the  .liquid  is 
allowed  to  stand,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  & 
thick  scum,  and  deposits  a  thick  brown  sedi- 
ment. Chemically,  it  is  found  to  contain  various 
acids  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
food.  Microscopically,  we  meet  with  sarcinaa 
and  torulsE  in  great  abundance,  intermixed  with 
particles  of  partially  digested  food,  and  with 
mucus.    In  a  few  cases,  bile  is  evacuated,  bnt 
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this  w  on  uncommon  circumstance,  and  espe- 
ijjlly  where  there  is  a  narrow  stricture  at  the 
pylorus.  Aeid  eructations  arc  very_  common,  and 
often  more  distressing  to  the  patient  than  any 
other  symptom.  Thirst  is  usually  complained  of, 
ind  an  ezcessire  secretion  of  saliva  is  frequently 
remarked.  The  tongue  has  nothing  characteris- 
tic. The  appetite  is  bad  where  cancer  co-exists, 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  good,  often  voracious. 
The  towels  are  almost  always  constipated,  and 
the  stools  hard  and  knotty.  The  urine  is  usually 
tcid,  and  often  deposits  an  abundant  sediment 
of  lithates.  The  nutrition  of  the  patient  soon 
suffers,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  always 
accompanies  the  disease.  Death  eventually  takes 
place  by  exhaustion,  being  not  unfrequently  pro- 
ceded  by  BwelUng  of  the  feet  and  legs. 

Physical  Signs. — The  abdomen  is  perhaps  dis- 
tended, and  covered  with  enlarged  and  tortuous 
veins.  The  shape  is  Characteristic,  the  upper 
cuiratnre  of  the  stomach  being  visible  as  it 
stretches  across  between  the  false  ribs,  the  epi- 
gastrium being  hollow  instead  of  prominent,  and 
tie  abdomen  much  fuller  on  the  left  than  on  the 
right  side.  'When,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  mus- 
cular coat  is  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy,  the  ver- 
micular movements  may  be  seen  through  the 
stretched  and  attenuated  integuments.  The 
movements  are  slow  and  gradual,  proceeding 
usually  towards  the  right  side  of  the  body.  They 
are  almost  constant,  but  can  be  quickened  by 
the  amplication  of  cold  or  by  galvanism.  Too 
great  stress  must  not  he  laid  upon  this  symptom. 
Vermicular  movements  are  visible  in  the  parts 
above  the  stricture,  whenever  any  portion  of 
the  gastro-iutestinal  tube  is  contracted.  The 
sounds  on  percussion  vary  as  the  dilated  sto- 
mach is  fall  of  air  or  of  fluid.  The  tympanitic 
sound  is  best  'heard  when  it  is  only  partially 
full.  By  changing  the  position  of  the  patient, 
we  are  enabled  to  show  that  tlie  fluid  gravitates 
in  the  enormously  dilated  organ.  By  lowering 
the  head  and  raising  the  hips  and  legs,  we 
may  generally  define  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
stomach,  by  the  clear  sound  which  is  thus 
exchanged  for  a  dull  one  on  percussion.  Bam- 
berger asserts  that,  by  placing  the  stethoscope 
over  tha  stomach  whilst  the  patient  is  drinking, 
ve  can  hear  the  fluid  fall  into  the  distended 
cavity.  This,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  of  little 
Take,  for  he  has  distinctly  heard  the  passage  of 
food  through  a  stricture  of  the  cardiac  opening, 
where  the  stomach  was  smaller  than  normal. 
'DusHosis. — With  ordinary  care,  a  dilated 
stomach  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  any 
other  abdominal  disease.  The  chief  points  to 
bear  in  mind  are — the  large  extent  over  which 
there  is  a  tympanitic  sound;  the  irregular  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen ;  the  hoUowness  of  the 
epigastric  region;  the  fulness  of  the  left  side 
"the  abdomen;  the  vermicular  motion  apparent 
over  the  dilated  organ  ;  the  peculiarity  of  the 
vomiting;  and  the  large  amount  of  fluid  thus 
evacuated  of  an  acid  character,  presenting  under 
the  piicroscope  torulse  and  sarcinae.  The  dia^ 
Buosis  of  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  must  be 
oetormiaed  by  the  history  of  each  case. 

Tbbaiment.— The  indications  for  treatment 
•re  BuflSciently  evident,  but  unfortunately  they 
KB  most  difficult  to  meet. 


a.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  matter  of  th«  first 
importance  to  keep  the  stomach  as  empty  as 
possible,  80  as  to  allow  of  its  contraction.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  giving  small  quantities 
of  liquid  food  at  a  time,  and  frequently.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  patient  fails 
to  fill  the  long-distended  organ,  a  sensation  of 
faintness  and  craving  will  be  induced  that  will 
tempt  him  to  set  at  defiance  all  our  directions. 
Consequently,  we  may  be  often  obliged  to 
give  way  to  his  solicitations,  and  allow  food  of 
a  solid  character.  The  main  point,  however,  is, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  restrict  the  supply  of 
food.  In  bad  cases  the  writer  finds  it  a  good 
plan  to  order  nutrient  enemata,  as  well  as  small 
quantities  of  food  by  the  mouth.  See  Ensma. 
The  plan  of  washing  out  the  stomach,  by  means 
of  a  stomach-pump,  with  Vichy  water  or  a  strong 
alkaline  solution,  has  not  been  so  successful  in 
the  hands  of  the  writer  as  he  expected.  In  one 
case  it  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  giving  relief; 
and  in  another  the  patient  complained  so  much 
of  it  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  its  use. 

b.  The  muscular  action  of  the  stomach  must 
be  as  much  as  possible  facilitated.  The  writer 
has  used  galvanism,  but  with  no  ultimate  benefit. 
Elastic  abdominal  belts  may  afford  support  to 
the  overloaded  orgatii  What,  however,  is  always 
more  or  less  beneficial  is  to  keep  up  a  free  action 
on  the  large  intestine  by  enemata.  Injections  of 
gruel  and  barley  water,  mixed  with  castor  oil  and 
turpentine,  answer  the  purpose  best. 

0.  Symptoms  must  be  relieved  as  they  arise. 
The  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  are  in- 
valuable for  the  relief  of  pain.  In  some  cases 
chloral  answers  better,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
inferior  to  prepariitions  of  opium.  One  of  the 
most  distressing  symptoms  is  acidity.  This  is 
best  relieved  by  a  combination  of  bismuth  with 
magnesia  or  soda,  or  by  lime-water  given  fre- 
quently. Sir  William  Jenner  recommends  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  relieve  the  acidity.  Others 
have  recommended  carbolic  acid  and  creasote. 
The  plan  the  writer  has  often  adopted  with  suc- 
cess is,  to  restrict  the  patient  to  a  diet  from 
which  all  starch  and  sugar  are  carefully  excluded, 
Thus,  at  breakfast  we  may  give  weak  coffee, 
dandelion  coffee  without  sugar  or  milk,  and 
lime-water,  always  with  gluten  bread.  The 
other  meals,  which  should  be  frequent  and  very 
sparing,  may  consist  of  soup  or  animal  broths, 
or — if  it  be  thought  advisable  to  allow  solids — of 
mutton,  game,  chicken,  or  fish.  No  vegetables 
should  be  permitted,  and  the  patient  should 
be  restricted  to  gluten  bread  or  almond  cake 
instead  of  wheaten  bread.  With  such  a  diet, 
assisted  by  cod-liver  oil,  patients  for  a  time 
may  improve  greatly,  and  gain  both  flesh  and 
strength.  In  persons  affected  with  dilated  sto- 
machs from  atrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  lasting 
benefit  may  be  obtained ;  especially  if  the  com- 
plaint be  recognised,  and  treated  in  a  decided 
way. 

9.  Stomach,  I'ibroid  Thickening  of.  — 
This  condition  has  received  various  names,  such 
as  '  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach,'  'sclerosis,'  'plastic 
linitis,'  &c.  Allusion  has  been  made  in  another 
article  to  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
of  a  similar  nature  to  that  affecting  the  pylorus, 
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and  usKally  proaueing  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular layer,  narrowing  of  the  opening  into  the 
duodenum,  and  eventually  dilatation  of  the  organ 
{see  Pylokos,  Diseases  of).  Such  eases,  although 
not  common,  are  every  now  and  then  met  with, 
and  in  many  instances  the  thickening  of  the 
submucous  tissue  extends  for  some  distance  from 
the  pylorus,  producing  a  tough,  leathery  condi- 
tion of  the  coats.  More  rarely  the  thickening 
occurs  in  other  parts  than  at  the  pyloric  end. 
Thus,  in  one  case  of  caries  of  the  spine,  the 
stomach  was  attached  to  the  spinal  column  by 
a  dense  layer  of  connective  tissue,  which  eJso 
involved  the  coats  of  the  organ.  Over  the  mass 
was  a  large  ulceration  with  thickened  base  and 
edges.  But  apart  from  these  local  thickenings, 
we  occasionally  meet  with  a  form  of  the  disease, 
in  which  the  coata  of  the  whole  organ  are  im- 
mensely hypertrophied. 

.S!tioi,ogt. — Males  seem  to  be  more  liable  to 
this  complaint  than  females,  and  it  occurs  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  than  cancer.  Dr.  Brinton 
states  that,  whilst  the  average  age  of  cancer  is 
fifty,  that  of  fibroid  thickening  is  only  thirty- 
four.  Mechanical  injury  seems  in  some  instances 
to  have  produced  this  disease. 

Anatomicai.  Chaeactees. —  On  opening  the 
abdomen,  there  are  almost  always  found  signs  of 
general  peritonitis,  either  acute  or  chronic.  In 
some  cases  a  thick  layer  of  lymph  overlies  and 
anites  the  various  organs ;  in  others  only  fluid, 
mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph,  is  discovered.  The 
stomach  is  round  or  oval  in  shape,  smooth 
on  the  surface,  firm  to  the  touch,  and  forming 
a  tumour  in  the  epigastric  or  hypochrondriae 
region.  When  cut  into,  its  walls  do  not  collapse ; 
and  its  cavity  is  often  so  much  reduced  in  size 
as  to  be  capable  of  containing  only  a  few 
ounces  of  fluid.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
varies  greatly,  but  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  described  as  upwards  of  an  inch.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  are  thicker  at  the  pylorus  than 
elsewhere,  but  the  opening  into  the  duodenum 
is  not  necessarily  constricted,  although  such  is 
not ,  infrequently  the  case.  The  coats  are  of  a 
dirty  grey  colour,  but  the  distinction  between 
them  can  be  readily  made  out.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  thickening  seems  to  be  in  the  submucous 
tissue;  but  the  muscular  layers,  as  well  as  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  muscular  bundles 
and  the  subserous  structure,  are  all  much  increased 
in  thickness  and  density.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thrown  into  folds  or  elevations,  or  stud- 
ded over  by  small  projections,  most  of  these 
appearances  being  probably  the  result  of  the 
diminished  capacity  of  the  organ.  Microscopic- 
ally, the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  found 
healthy.  All  those  who  have  examined  such 
cases  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  connective  tissue  alone  is  universally 
increased  in  thickness,  and  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  any  indication  of  cancer. 

Symptoms.— In  a  case  observed  by  the  writer 
the  symptoms  followed  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  an  injury  to  the  epigastrium;  but 
usually  they  have  come  on  insidiously.  There  is 
generally  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  increased  by 
food,  in  some  instances  shooting  into  the  back  and 
shoulders.  The  tumour  formed  by  the  thickened 
stomach  is  almost  always  tender  on  pressure,  but 


not  remarkably  so,  unless  peritonitis  is  present. 
Vomiting  is  a  general  symptom;  in  some  it 
occurs  directly  after  food,  in  others  the  fluid  re- 
jected is  thin,  like  saliva.  Towards  the  cloSe  of 
the  disease  vomiting  of  blood  is  not  unfrequent, 
but,  unless  ulceration  occur,  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  coflee-gTound  fluid  so  constantly  marked 
in  cancer.  The  appetite  is  always  bad,  and 
decreases  as  the  disease  advances;  the  bowels 
are  usually  conflned.  There  is  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength ;  the  pulse  is  feeble  towards  the  end 
of  the  case ;  dropsy,  both  of  the  peritoneum 
and  lower  extremities,  generally  shows  itself; 
and  the  patient  dies  &om  exhaustion,  or  is 
cut  off  by  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis.  The 
duration  of  the  malady  varies  greatly.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  known  to  last  for  many  years, 
whilst  in  others  the  patient  has  died  in  a  few 
months. 

Physical  Signs. — In  almost  every  instance  a 
tumour  has  been  observed  during  life.  It  is 
generally  situated  in  the  epigastrium,  but  may 
present  itself  in  either  hypochondrium.  In  one 
patient  it  was  supposed,  from  its  situation,  to  be 
a  cancer  of  the  spleen.  It  is  smooth  upon  the 
surface,  more  or  less  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
usually  movable  from  side  to  side.  On  per- 
cussion, the  sound  is  not  perfectly  dull,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  solid  tumour. 

Diagnosis. — This  complaint  may  be  con- 
founded with  cancer,  or  with  foreign  bodies  in 
the  stomach.  It  must  be  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  diagnose  the  more  acute  cases 
from  cancer.  The  smoother  surface  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  non-affection  of  the  liver  qr 
other  organs,  are  the  most  likely  paints  ou 
which  stress  may  be  laid,  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  diseases.  In  the  chronic  cases  of  fibroid 
thickening,  the  long  duration  of  the  illness,  the 
less  constant  pain,  the  vomiting  directly  after 
food,  the  less  frequent  occurrence  of  coffee- 
ground  vomiting,  and  the  absence  of  the  history 
of  a  family  predisposition  to  cancer,  may  afSjrd 
some  grounds  for  a  diagnosis.  To  distinguish 
these  cases  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach, 
we  must  remember  that  the  latter  are  found 
chiefiy  in  idiots  and  in  the  insane,  or  in  hysteri- 
cal females.  The  writer  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  distending  the  stomach  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  by  making  the  patient  drink  freely  of  soda 
water;  and  in  one  instance  where  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  were  much  thickened,  he  succeeded  by 
so  doing  in  proving  the  case  to  be  one  of  fibroid 
disease.  The  note  on  percussion  became  more 
tympanitic,  and  the  lump  descended,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach  no  change 
would  be  effected  by  such  a  manoeuvre. 

Thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  may, 
as  just  said,  closely  simulate  cancer.  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard 
against  such  a  mistake.  Although  fibroid  thick 
ening  of  the  stomach  is  very  rare,  yet  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  giving  a  settled  opinion  until 
the  presence  of  a  tumour,  attended  by  other 
general  and  physical  signs,  leaves  little  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Careful  attention  to  diet  is  the 
most  essential  point  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
stomach   is   sufficient  to  show  that'only  small 


quantities  of  food  can  be  retained,  and  the  im- 
paired condition  of  the  motor  apparatus  indi- 
cates tlie  necessity  that  the  nourishment  should 
consist  only  of  liquids.  Milk  and  animal  soups 
seem  best  fitted  for  such  cases.  Opium  is  almost 
the  only  medicine  likely  to  be  of  value ;  but 
occasional  leeches,  and  small  blisters,  fpiequently 
repeated,  to  the  epigastrium,  tend  to  relieve  the 
lufferings  of  the  patient. 

10.  Stomach,  Gangrene  of. — It  is  supposed 
l/i  many  modern  anthors  that  ulcerations  of  the 
stomach  are  produced  by  the  solution,  by  means 
of  the  gastric  juice,  of  small  patches  of  the  mucous 
membrane  that  have  been  deprived  of  their  vita- 
lity, and  become  gangrenous.  Such  may  no  doubt 
bs  tlie  case,  when  the  morbid  condition  is  con- 
fised  to  merely  isolated  patches  of  the  stomach ; 
but  \rhere  acute  gastritis  coexists,  there  is  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice, 
and  tlie  writer  has  in  such  cases  seen  the  edges 
of  the  slouching  tissue  still  remaining  attached 
to  the  neiglibouring  healthy  structures.     Where 
tliere  has  been  great  depression  of  strength  we 
occasionally  meet  with  sloughing,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  of  the  mucous  membrane   of  the 
stomach,  both  in  the  inferior  animals  and  in  man. 
Cases  of  sloughing  of  the  stomach  occurring  in 
the, human  subject  have  been  recorded  by  various 
authors.   Dr.  Habershon  mentions  one  in  which, 
alongwith  diseased  kidneys  and  pneumonia,  there 
were  several  sloughs  at  the  lesser  curvature  of 
thestomach,  'the  longesttwoinchesinlengthand 
about  one  in  breadth,  black  and  slightly  raised ; 
a  section  showed  that  the  slough  was  situated  in 
a  sort  of  cup  of  slightly  thickened  tissue.     Two 
smaller  sloughs  were  situated  near  to  it.'     The 
most' ordinairy  form  of  gangrene  of  the  stomach  is 
where  it  occurs  in  cancer  of  the  organ.    A  large 
mass  of  sloughing  tissue  is  found  connected  with 
I  malignant  ulceration,  often  of  Ifirge  size,  and 
geieiaUy  situated  towards  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
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yond treatment. 

11.  Stomach,  Hernia  of.  See  Stomach,  Mal- 
positions of, 

12.  Stomach,  Hypereemia  of. — The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  frequently  found  to 
be  congested  after  death,  where  there  has  been 
but  little  evidence  of  disease  during  life. 

.ffillOlOQY    AND    AnATOMICAI,    ChARACTEES. — 

Gastric  hyperaemia  may  arise  from  different 
causes.  If  an  animal  be  killed  when  festing, 
tlie  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  found 
to  be  pale  and  anaemic;  but  if  death  should 
occur  whilst  digestion  is  going  on,  the  ves- 
sels are  seen  to  be  filled  .nyith  blood.  The  same 
thing  is  observed  in  the  human  subject,  and 
Berves  to  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a 
congested  state  of  this  organ  after  death.  In 
other  instances  the  increased  vascularity  is  the 
result  of  a  lavish  employment  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants during  the  later  hours  of  life.  The  most 
extreme  degrees  of  hyperaemia  of  the  stomach 
ate  met  with  in  cases  of  diseased  heart,  more 
"specially  when  the  mitral  valve  hag  been  con- 
•tncted.  When  we  open  the  stomach  we  are  at 
•ncsitpuckwitk  the  dark,  purple  condition  of 
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its  lining  membrane,  the  appearance  of  conges- 
tion being  most  evident  in  the  pyloric  region, 
and  terminating  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. The  rugae  seem  thick  and  prominent, 
and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  tenacious  mucus.  Spots  of  extravasated 
blood  present  themselves,  some  being  softened  on 
their  surface,  as  though  they  had  been  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  There  is,  however, 
seldom  any  of  the  general  softening  character- 
istic of  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death, 
and  the  surface  looks  raw  and  uneven  after  the 
removal  of  the  adherent  mucus.  The  whole 
stomach  has  a  thickened,  fleshy  feeling,  and  is, 
in  reality,  considerably  increased  in  bulk.  In 
three  males  who  died  of  heart-disease  the  average 
weightof  thegastric  mucous  membrane  was  found 
to  be  1,026  grs.,  and  in  three  females  it  amounted 
to  800  grains.  As  the  average  weight  in  fifteen 
males,  who  had  died  of  other  diseases,  was  864 
grains,  and  in  thirteen  females  530  grains,  it  is 
evident  that  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased  in 
hyperaemia.  Microscopically,  sections  of  the 
stomach  have  an  opaque  appearance,  from  the 
quantity  of  blood  and  serum  they  contain,  but, 
after  being  for  some  time  macerated,  they  are 
more  transparent.  In  some  cases  the  tubes  can  be 
readily  separated  from  each  other,  and  are  normal ; 
but  in  others  they  are  of  unusually  large  size, 
and  distended  with  cells  and  granular  matter. 
The  blood-vessels  are  always  enlarged,  and  in 
long-standing  cases  the  coats  of  the  veins  are 
thickened.  The  capillaries  surroimding  the  ori- 
fices of  the  tubes,  where  the  backward  pressure 
of  the  blood  must  be  chiefly  felt,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  support,  are  especially  dilated  and 
engorged  with  blood.  Long-continued  congestion 
produces  the  same  eflfect  in  reducing  the  secre- 
tion of  the  stomach,  as  it  does  on  that  of  the 
kidneys  and  other  glandular  organs.  The  secre- 
tion of  acid  is  evidently  lessened,  for  in  some 
instances  phosphates  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
mucous  membrane  does  not  present  the  appear- 
ance oi posi-^moriem  solution.  But  the  formation 
of  pepsin  is  also  impaired.  The  writer  made  an 
artificial  gastric  juice  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  three  males  dying  of  heart-disease,  and  found 
only  29  grains  of  albumen  were,  on  the  average, 
dissolved,  whilst  the  average  amount  digested  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  persons  who  had  died  of 
other  maladies  was  4  grains.  In  the  case  of  three 
females  a  still  smaller  amount  of  solvent  power 
was  displayed.  In  one  only  2  grains  were  di- 
gested, and  in  the  other  two  scarcely  any  effect 
was  produced  upon  the  albumen.  There  can  be, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  long-continued  conges- 
tion of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  not  only 
produces  anatomical  changes,  but  also  diminishes 
the  characteristic  secretion  of  the  organ.  The 
question  may  be  asked  why  hypersemia  is  more 
intense  in  the  pyloric  than  in  the  more  actively 
secreting  portions  of  the  organ  ?  In  all  proba- 
bility it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  vessels  of 
the  stomach  perforate  the  muscular  coat  ob- 
liquely, before  they  pass  upwards  between  the 
tubes  to  the  surface.  The  circular  fibres  must 
compress  these  vessels  during  their  contraction; 
and  the  veins,  from  the  greater  tenuity  of  their 
coats,  and  from  their  not  being  protected  by 
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snTTOunding  fibrous  tissue,  must  feel  the  effects 
of  the  compression  more  than  the  arteries.  But 
the  transverse  muscular  fibres  are  comparatirely 
thin  and  weak  in  the  larger  portion  of  the 
stomach,  and  become  firmer  and  stronger  as  we 
approach  the  pylorus.  Consequently,  the  veins 
are  more  liable  to  compression  during  the  more 
energetic  motions  of  this  region,  and  the  effects 
of  the  congestion  are  here  more  appreciable. 

13.  Stomach,  Hypertrophy  of  the  Walls 
of.     See  Stomach,  Pibroid  Thickening  of. 

14.  Stomach,  Inflammation  of. — Stnon-.  : 
Gastritis;  Fr.  Gastriie;  Ger.  Gastritis. 

All  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  be  simul- 
taneously inflamed,  but  this  is  rarely  met  with, 
and  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  are  referred 
to  under  other  headings  (see  Stomach,  Fibroid 
Thickening  of).  Usually  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  alone  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  it  has 
of  late  years  been  the  custom  to  describe  this  as 
•  gastric  catarrh.'  Thjs  term  is  objectionable,  as 
catarrh  is  so  generally  apphed  to  the  inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  membranes  of  a  much  more  simple 
anatomical  structure.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  in  reality  an  expanded  gland,  the  elements  of 
which  have  a  greater  functional  activity  than 
those  of  any  other  secreting  structure  in  the 
human  body.  The  injuries  inflicted  upon  it  by 
disease  are  therefore  in  no  way  analogous  to 
those  suffered  by  an  ordinary  lining  membrane, 
but  tend  to  lessen  or  altogether  destroy  lie 
function  of  an  organ  of  primary  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  individual.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  anatomical  changes  are  not  a;lways 
of  the  same  character,  but  seem  to  the  writer  in 
certain  cases  quite  distinct  from  those  ordinarily 
produced  by  catarrh.  Inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  will  therefore  be 
described  under  two  forms,  namely,  (1)  Catar- 
rhal; ani  {2)  Biythematem  gsBtntis.  It  will  be 
also  necessary  to  consider  the  disease  according 
as  it  occurs  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form. 

(1)  Acute  Inflammation — Acute  Gastritis. 
JEtioloqt. — ^Acute  catarrhal  i,astriiis  is  most 
common  in  persons  of  middle  and  advanced  age, 
and  it  more  frequently  affects  females  than  males. 
Sometimes  it  occurs  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
subjects,  and  is  relieved  when  the  disease  ap^ 
pears -in- the  joints.  Again,  it  presents  itself 
in  those  who  suffer  from  disease  of  the  heart, 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
and  other  disorders  that  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  up  a  congested  condition  of  the  digestive 
tract.  Under  these  circumstances  it  often  proves 
verv  dangerous,  and  snaps  the  feeble  thread  by 
which  the  patient  clmgs  to  life.  The  most  com- 
mon causes  are,  however,  errors  m  diet;  various 
indigestible  substances,  such  as  cheese  or  shell- 
fish being  especially  liable  to  produce  it.  Above 
aU,  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors 
is  apt  to  set  up  this  form  6f  inflammation,  not 
infrequently  laying  thereby  the  foundation  for 
other  and  more  serious  morbid  changes. 

Acute  erythematous  gastritis  is  more  generally 
met  with  iu  children  and  in  young  persons,  and 
constitutes  a  considerable  number  of  thfe  so- 
called  '  gastric '  and  '  remittent '  fevers,  so  com- 


mon at  this  period  of  life.  It  also  presents  itself 
in  scarlet  fever  and  other  eruptive  disorders,  and 
although  it  usually  passes  off  without  provoking 
any  local  symptoms  during  the  fever,  it  never- 
theless constantly  leaves  a  liability  to  a  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  disorder.  Considering  how 
often  the  recurreuce  takes  place,  it  is  strange 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  attached  to  the 
circumstance.  A  similar  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomach  often  makes  its  appearance  in  the  last 
stage  of  phthisis  and  other  exhausting  disorders, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  and  suSerings  of 
the  patient. 

ANATOMICAL  Chabactees. — ^In  catarrhal  gas- 
tritis the  stomach  is  usually  contracted  and 
empty.  The  lining  membrane  is  covered  with 
a  tenacious  or  thready  mucus,  beneath  which  it 
appears  irregularly  congested.  It  is  softer  than 
usual ;  and  often  presents  numerous  small  hae- 
morrhages. These  are  most  commonly  met  with 
in  the  pyloric  region,  are  round  or  oval  in  shape, 
and  frequently  superficially  ulcerated.  Micro- 
scopically, the  pits  on  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane are  found  to  be  swollen,  prominent,  and 
their  Vessels  are  much  congested.  On  section, 
the  gastric  tubes  are  seen  to  be  greatly  dis- 
tended with  large  granular  cells,  which,  by  their 
increased  size  and  number, ,  bulge  outward  the 
basement>-membrane,  so  as  to  produce  an  irre- 
gular outline.  The  solitary  glands  are  greatly 
enlarged. 

We  meet  with  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
acute  erythematous  gastritis  in  scarlatina.  In  the 
earlier  stages  there  is  no  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  and  often  but  slight  injection  of  the  sur- 
face, whilst  at  a  later  period  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  even  paler  than  usual.  Microsco- 
pically, the  gastric  tubes  are  much  distended  by 
granular  and  fatty  matters,  so  that  the  cells  are 
quite  obscured,  and  in  many  cases  these  seem  to 
be  reduced  greatly  in  number.  Casts  of  the  tubes 
are  in  some  instances  met  with  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
morbid  appearances,  which  are  strictly  analogous 
to  those  of  the  skin  in  scarlatina,  differ  from 
those  produced  by  catarrh,  in  the  amount  of 
mucus  not  being  increased,  and  in  the  tubes 
being  distended  by  an  albuminous  fluid,  instead 
of  by  an  increased  growth  of  the  cells  them- 
selves. It  is  therefore  analogous  to  an  erythe- 
matous affection  of  the  skin,  with  which,  indeed, 
it  is  associated  in  scarlatina ;  whilst  the  catarrhal 
form  is  analogous  to  the  eczematous  and  other 
inflammations  of  the  cutis,  which  are  charac- 
terised by  a  more  abundant  formation  of  the  cel- 
lular elements. 

Symptoms. — The  catarrhal  form  of  gastritis  is 
sometimes  preceded  for  a  few  days  or  hours  by  a 
feeling  of  general  weakness ;  in  other  cases  the 
attack  comes  on  without  warning.  There  is  sel- 
doiu  any  complaint  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  although  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasi- 
ness is  not  uncommon.  Vomiting  is  always  pre- 
sent; and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic signs  of  the  disease.  At  first  any  re- 
mains of  the  previous  meal  are  rejected,  but 
afterwards  a  thick,  glairy  mucus  is  expelled, 
attended  with  violent  retching.  The  tongue  is 
foul,  and  the  breath  often  offensive,  from  the  co- 
existence of  oral  catarrh.  There  is  an  absence  of 
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appetite,  or  a  positive  aversion  to  all  food.  The 
bowels  are  confined  ;  the  urine,  which  is  often 
pala  and  copious  before  the  attack,  'bocomes 
seanty  and  high-coloured  during  its  continuance. 
The  pulst  is  rarely  quickened,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  unaltered.  There  is  almost 
always  headache,  the  pain  chiefly  affecting  the 
forehead  and  eyes,  and  being  accompanied  by 
intolerance  of  light  and  sound. 

In  eri/tJiematous  gastritis,  on  the  contrary, 
pain  at  the  epigastrium  is  a  prominent  symptom, 
escepting  when  the  disease  accompanies  eruptive 
fevere.  It  usually  comos  on  directly  after  food, 
sometimes  shooting  into  the  shoulders,  or  down 
the  left  arm.  In  phthisical  oases  u,  feeling  of 
rawness  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  is  more 
gcnei'ally  complained  of.  The  pain  is  associated 
with  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  pit  of  the 
Btomaoh.  In  children  there  is  usually  an  ab- 
lenoe  of  pain,  but  the  tenderness  is  well-marked. 
Vomiting  is  as  general  as  in  the  catarrhal  form, 
but  the  matters  rejected  seldom  contain  much 
mucus.  Nausea  is  present  where  vomiting  is 
absent,  and  in  the  slighter  oases  forms  the  chief 
ground  of  complaint.  Thirst  is  almost  always 
troublesomo ;  tie  tongue  is  at  first  red  and  in- 
jected, but  in  a  day  or  two  is  apt  to  become  dry 
and  glazed.  Diarrhoea  generally  accompanies  the 
diBoase,  the  stools  being  foetid  and  imbealthy .  Tho 
pulao  is  quick,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  tho 
severity  of  the  other  symptoms.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  is  increased,  especially  in  children. 

Both  these  forms  of  gastritis  generally  sub- 
side, but  in  other  oases  the  disease  shows  a 
tendency  to  become  chronic.  In  both  there  is  a 
diminution,  or  entire  cessation,  of  the  secretion 
of  the  stomach.  This  does  not  arise  from  any 
dcfioienoy  in  the  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  tubes, 
for  the  writer  has  found  the  mucous  membrane 
after  death  capable  of  forming  an  active  artificial 
gastric  juice.  In  all  probability,  the  secretion 
of  acid  is  arrested,  or  its  flow  into  the.  stomach 
prevented,  hy  the  swelling  of  the  orifices  of  tho 
tabes  or  of  the  pits  into  which  they  open.  The 
result,  however,  is  that  fermentation  oceurs  in 
my  food  that  may  be  placed  in  the  organ ;  the 
inflammation  is  thereby  kept  up ;  and  largo 
quantities  of  torulse,  mixed  with  food  or  mucus, 
m  rejected  by  vomiting. 

PiAusosis. — The  vomiting  of-  acute  catarrhal 
gastritis,  attended,  as  it  so  frequently  is,  by 
headache,  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  gas- 
trio  irritability  of  brain-disease.  In  affections 
of  the  brain  the  vomiting  occurs  more  directly 
after  food,  and  is  often  unattended  by  nausea. 
The  tongue  may  be  dean,  whilst  the  pulse  is 
imi,  the  skin  hot,  the  bowels  obstinately  con- 
flned,  and  other  symptoms  are  present  pointing 
to  some  brain-lesion.  In  gastritis  the  nausea  is 
more  complained  of :  the  tongue  is  foul ;  the  pulse, 
in  the  catarrhal  form,  but  little  quickened  ;  tho 
skin  comparatively  cool ;  tie  bowels  often  re- 
laxed ;  and  there  is  a  history  of  previous  at- 
tacks, or  of  some  dietetic  error  or  co-existing 
visceral  disorder.  Acute  erythematous  gastritis 
My  at  first  closely  simulate  typhoid  fever,  espe- 
™ly  in  children.  It  is,  however,  distinguished 
tram  it  by  the  gastric  symptoms  being  promi- 
nent from  the  onset ;  by  their  sudden  ooour- 
f^noa;  by  the  rapid,  not  gradual,  rise  of  the 
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temperature;  by  the  red,  injected  tongue;  and 
by  the  spleen  not  being  enlarged.  The  fall  in 
the  temperature,  and  the  absence  of  eruption 
and  of  diarrhoea,  servo  to  prevent  mistakes  after 
the  flrat  week  of  the  illness. 

Pkogitosis. — When  gastritis  is  uncomplicated, 
the  prognosis  is  favourable,  but  it  is  otherwise  if 
it  take  place  in  the  course  of  some  serious  chronic 
disorder. 

Tkeatment.— The  general  principle  to  be  kept 
in  view  is  to  afford  the  stomach  as  perfect  phy- 
siological rest  as  possible.  In  severe  oases, 
therefore,  it  is  best  to  let  the  patient  abstain 
entirely  from  all  food  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
raght  hours,  allowing  him  to  suck  only  a  little 
ice,  in  order  to  allay  thirst.  If  there  be  much 
e-shaustion,  or  if  the  attack  be  a  protracted  one, 
the  etrengtli  may  be  supported  by  nutrient 
enemata.  Sometimes  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphia  assists  in'^viug  rest  to  the  inflamed 
organ.  In  acute  catan-hal  gastritis,  especially 
when  it  is  attended  with  portal  congestion,  or 
has  aiTsen  from  excessive  indulgence  in  spiri- 
tuous liquora,  we  can  often  put  a  stop  to  the 
attack  by  calomel.  Five  grains  may  be  placed 
on  the  tongue,  and  be  followed  by  a  saline 
aperient,  or  a  second  dose  may  bo  administered 
the  following  day.  When  there  is  diarrhoea  or 
much  exhaustion,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a 
grain  every  few  hoars.  In  the  slighter  attacks 
effervescing  liquids  often  give  great  relief  to  the 
patient.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  erythematous 
gastritis,  nitrate  of  potash  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia, along  with  hydi'ocyanic  acid,  is  generally 
of  benefit ;  the  bowels  being  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieved by  some  mild  aperient,  or  by  an  enema. 

In  both  forms  the  praetitiouer  should  be  on 
the  watch,  lest  the  syroptoms  should  be  kept  up 
by  fermentation.  This  is  readHy  determined 
by  placing  a  drop  of  the  vomited  matters,  mixed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  under  the  mioro- 
soope,  Torulse,.  if  present,  will  be  detected  by 
their  brown  oolomr,  round  or  oval  shape,  and 
their  tendency  to  the  formation  of  chains  of 
cells.  In  case  of  fermentation,  carbolic  acid, 
crcasote,  or  sulphurous  acid  may  be  prescribed. 
The  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid,  in  doses  of  ten  or 
twelve  drops,  is  to  be  preferred,  combined  witli 
tincture  of  belladonna  or  solution  of  morphia.  In 
other  cases  the  sulphurous  acid  seems  to  answer 
better. 

Occasionally  the  vomiting  appears  to  persist 
from  exhaustion.  When  this  is  suspected  to-be 
the  case,  stimulants  must  be  had  recourse  to, 
and  the  writer  has  seen  champagne  stop  sickness 
at  once,  when  all  other  remfi&es  had  been  fruit- 
lessly tried.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  the 
hypodermic  use  of  morphia  is  so  valuable ;  a 
single  dose  often  giving  sleep,  and  allowing  the 
stomach  sufficient  repose  to  recover  its  normal 
tone. 

When  there  is  much  epigastric  tenderness, 
the  application  of  a  few  leeches  is  often  of  great 
value.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  where  the  attack 
has  occurred  as  a  complication  of  some  other 
gastric  disorder,  such  as  ulcer.  In  obstinate 
cases  of  catarrhal  gastritis,  dry-cupping  may  be 
used  with  benefit.  In  the  erythematous  form 
we  always  find  warm  external  applications  use- 
ful, such  as  poultices  of  linseed  meal,  with  or 
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without  mustard,  hot  fomentations,  and  in  some 
cases  stiuralant  or  opiate  liniments. 

When  it  is  considered  advisable  to  allow  food, 
it  should  be  in  the  form  of  liquid.  It  should 
be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  be 
often  repeated.  In  catarrhal  gastritis  all  sac- 
charine and  starchy  fluids  should  be  avoided, 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  ferment.  It  is 
best  to  restrict  the  patient  to  chicken-broth,  or 
mutton  or  beef-tea,  or  milk  mixed  with  soda, 
Viehy,  or  Seltzer  water.  In  the  erythematous 
form,  where  there  i?  less  tendency  to  fermenta- 
tion, barley-water,  arrowroot,  or  other  farina- 
ceous food  mixed  with  milk,  may  be  used.  It 
often  happens  that  condensed  milk  is  tolerated 
where  cow's  milk  is  rejected. 

(2)  Chronic  Inflammation ;  Chronic  Qas- 
tritis. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  disease  met 
with  in  practice,  and  comprises  all  the  forms  of 
chronic  gastric  derangement  usually  described 
under  the  head  of '  inflammatory  dyspepsia.'  It 
is  almost  always  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  for  when 
signs  of  erythematous  gastritis  present  them- 
selves, it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  latter 
affection  is  an  acute  attack  supervening  on 
chronic  changes  of  a  catarrhal  nature. 

JEtiologt. — Men  are  more  subject  to  chronic 
gastritis  than  females;  and  amongst  the  working 
classes,  the  writer  found  it  was  most  frequent  in 
men  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  in  women 
betweenflfty  and  sixty;  In  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  that  occur  in  early  life  it  is  an  here- 
ditary disease,  and  the  mother  is  much  more  apt 
to  transmit  it  than  the  father.  It  often  results 
from  attacks  of  acute  inflammation.  Persons  of 
a  full  habit  of  body  are  more  especially  liable  to 
chronic  gastritis,  and  it  is  in  such  that  the  com- 
plaint usually  proves  especially  rebellious  to 
treatment.  Of  all  causes,  errors  in  diet  are  most 
apt  both  to  induce  it,  and  to  maintain  it  when 
once  it  has  been  lighted  up.  Thus,  a  too  free 
supply  of  animal  food  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes,  and  equally  so  is  the  habit  of  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  meals,  without  allowing  a 
sufiicient  interval  between  them.  This  habit  of 
eating  too  frequently  is  greatly  kept  up  by  the 
craving  which-is  so  common  a  symptom  of  the 
disease.  Imperfect  mastication  is  another  com- 
mon cause ;  but,  above  all,  the  immoderate  use 
of  alcohol  occupies  a  prominent  place.  It  is 
strange  how  frequently  we  discover  signs  of 
chronic  gastritis  after  death,  where  no  particular 
complaint  has  been  made  of  any  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  where  cirrhosis,  chronic  congestion  of  the 
liver,  diseased  heart,  and  other  disorders  tending 
to  obstruct  the  portal  circulation,  are  present.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  apt  to  occnr  whenever  any  ex- 
cretory organ  is  performing  its  office  imperfectly, 
as  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidney,  or  when 
constipation,  or  inactivity  of  the  skin  exists.  It 
is  very  common  in  gouty,  subjects,  and  m  fe- 
males who  suffer  from  catamenial  derangements. 
It  is  often  met  with  in  persons  who  have  died  of 
phthisis  and  other  wasting  disorders. 

Anatomicai.  Chabactebs.— The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
greyish  white,  tough,  transparent  mucus,  which 
Bnnly  adheres  to  the  surface.    On  its  removal 


an  abnormal  amount  of  vascularity  becomes 
apparent,  the  veins  being  large  and  prominent. 
The  surface  is  often  of  a  grey  or  slate  colour, 
and  not  unfrequently  numerous  hsemorrhagic  ero- 
sions present  themselves.  This  is  iflore  espe- 
cially the  case  where  long-continued  congestion 
has  been  kept  up  by  cardiac  or  hepatic  disease. 
In  other  cases  the  surface  is  strikingly  uneven, 
being  studded  over  with  numerous  little  pro- 
minences, separated  from  each  other  by  shallow 
furrows.  This  condition  is  named  '  mammilla- 
tion.'  More  rarely,  small  polypoid  formations 
project  from  the  membrane.  The  whole  mem- 
brane is  firm  and  tough,  and  can  be  stripped 
away  from,  the  subjacent  structures  in  flakes  of 
considerable  size. .  These  anatomical  changes  are 
more  common  in  the  pyloric  region  than  in  tha 
more  actively  secreting  portions  of  the  orgai;. 

Microscopically,  in  the  slighter  cases  the  ana- 
tomicAl  changes  may  be  limited  to  enlargement 
and  thickening  of  the  small  pits  on  the  surface, 
together  with  dilatation  and  congestion  of  the 
blood-vessels.  But  when  the  disease  has  been 
of  long  standing,  a  section  shows  the  glandular 
structure  itself  to  have  participated.  The  secret- 
ing tubes  are  closely  united  together,  and  to  the 
subjacent  coats ;  their  basement-membrane  is 
greatly  thickened ;  and  they  are  distended  with 
cells  and  granular  matters,  which  often  project 
like  little  lumps  from  their  orifices.  At  a  later 
stage  the  tubes  become  atrophied,  and  only  a  few 
fatty  cells  remain  to  point  out  their  former  site  ; 
or  their  free  ends  are  obstructed,  whilst  their 
lower  ends  are  dilated  into  a  flask-like  form.  The 
grey  pigment  may  be  deposited  either  between 
the  tubes  or  in  the  cells  themselves.  The  soli- 
tary glands  are  generally  enlarged,  and  tend  to 
atrophy  the  tubes  by  their  pressure.  Patches  of 
thickened  layers  of  epithelium  may  remain  at- 
tached to  the  surface,  showing  that  a  condition 
may  exist  in  the  stomach  analogous  to  squamous 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

Symptoms.  —  There  is  a  great  difference 
amongst  authors  as  to  the  symptoms  produced 
by  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis.  This,  no  doubt, 
in  part,  arises  from  the  fact  that  simple  and 
uncomplicated  cases  are  so  rarely  fatail,  and 
that  we  have,  therefore,  but  few  opportunities  of 
verifying  the  diagnosis  hj post-mortem  examina- 
tion. But  it  also  depends  on  the  symptoms  of 
other  co-existing  affections  being  so  often  de- 
scribed along  with  those  arising  from  the  de- 
ranged stomach.  There  is  seldom  much  com- 
plaint of  pain,  excepting  it  be  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  oppression  at  the  epigastric  region  after 
food.  When  there  is  acidity,  the  patient  often 
experiences  a  severe  burning  from  the  stomacli 
to  the  throat.  In  such  cases  temporary  relief 
may  be  afforded  by  food  or  stimulants,  on  ac- 
count of  the  introduction  of  fresh  aliment  ex- 
citing the  stomach  to  increased  action,  so  that 
the  decomposing  remains  of  the  previous  meal 
are  either  neutralised  or  hurried  through  the 
pylorus.  There  is  generally  a  certain  amount 
of  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
most  evident  in  the  cases  in  which  congestion  of 
the  liver  is  also  present.  The  appetite  is  variable, 
being  usually  lessened,  but  in  other  cases  a  crav- 
ing for  food  is  experienced.  Nauseais  a  common 
symptom,  but  vomiting,  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
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jaaes,  is  not  eo  ftonjient  as  might  be  expeotsd. 
When  the  afifeotica  fias  been  induced  by  drunken- 
ness, a  iqection  cf  mucus  in  the  early  morning 
takes  place,  and  ia  gouty  subjects  this  forms  a 
most  diatreaaing  symptom.  Acid  eructations,  and 
t  sour  taste  in  the  mouth,  are  commonly  com- 
plained of.    These  probably  arise  from  particles 
of  undigested  food  remaining  entangled  in  the 
mucus,  setting  up  acetous  fermentation  in  the 
jacoharine  and  starchy  articles  of  diet.     The 
ireiter  prevailed  upon  a  number  of  patients  ivho 
were  sufleiing  from  this  symptom  to  excite  vomit- 
ing in  the  early  morning  by  drinking  w arm  water. 
In  every  case  a  quantity  of  thick,  ropy  mucus 
ifss  rejected,  and  intermixed  with  it  were  por- 
tions of  partially  digested  food.     In.  some  the 
mount  M  fluid ,  rcgeeted  was  so  largo  that  the 
conclusion  could  not  be  resisted  that  the  muscular 
coat  had  been  enfeebled  by  the  inflammation, 
iind  had  been  thus  unable  to  completely ,  expel 
its  contents.    Thirst  is  often  present,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  most  complained  of  towards  even- 
ing. The  bowels  are  usually  confined,  but  where 
the  catarrhal  condition  has  extended  to  the  in- 
testines, frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea  take  place. 
The.  urine  is  high-coloured,  depositing  lithates  ; 
but  as  the  inflammatory  condition  subsides,  it 
may  become  of  low   specific   gravity,   alkaline 
or  slightly  acid,  and  may  deposit  pale-coloured 
lithates  or  phosphates.     Where  the  oral  cavity 
is,  as  is  usually  the  case,  also  inflamed,  the  throat 
presents  a  red,  congested  appearance.  The  tongue 
is  large,  indented  with  the  teeth,  and  if  the  livpr 
is  simultaneously  congested,  is  coated  with  a 
thickened  epithelium  of  a  brown  or  yellow  hue. 
If  the  catarrh   have  extended  to  the  salivary 
glands,  the  surface  of  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  or 
is  SQvered  with  a  white,  creamy  mucus.     If  the 
.duodenum  be  affected,  the  patient  is  liable  to 
jaundice  from  obstruction  of  the  biliary  passages ; 
more  generally  the  results  of  imperfect  lacteal 
absorption  are  shown  in  the  .loss  of  flesh,  dry- 
ness and  harshness  of  the  skin,  and  imperfect 
nutrition  of  the  hair  and  nails.    The  pulse  is 
ordinarily  slow,  full,    and  regular.      A  short 
cough  is  often  complained  ,of,  from  coexisting 
laryngeal  irritation.   The  temperature  is  seldom 
increased,  excepting  towards  evening,  and  the 
patient  often  complains  of  coldness  in  the  ex- 
tremities.   The  nervous  system  almost  always 
suffers.      There  is  great  watchfulness,  or  the 
patient  wakes  after  a  few  hours  of  broken  and 
disturbed  slumber.     Attacks  of  headache  are 
frequent,  the  pain  affecting  chiefly  the  forehead 
aud  eyeballs. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  two  important  varie- 
ties of  the  complaint,  both  on  account  of  their 
practical  importance,  and  also  ftom  the  little  at- 
tention they  have  received  from  authors.  In  one 
class  of  cases  the  prominent  symptom  consists 
m  the  Tfjection  of  an  enormous  .quantity  of  mucus. 
This  may  occur  almost  cpnstantly,  vast  amounts 
?f  glairy  or  of  blood-stained  miicus  being  re- 
jected. In  other  instances  the  yomiting  occurs 
only  every  few  days,  mostly  after  breakfast ; 
Md,  from  the  qjiantity  expelled,  it  would  almost 
'Ppear  as  if  a  gradual  accumulation  took  place 
between  each  attack,  until  the  stomach  was 
excited  to  get  rid  of  it.  There  is  often  no  nausea 
the  vomiting,  and  but  few  gastric  i 
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symptoms  between  the  attacks.  This  form  of 
gastric  catarrh  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  females, 
but  it  may  also  affect  the  other  sex.  The 
second  variety  appears  to  be  an  eczema  .of  the 
stomach ;  at  any  rate,  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane  replaces  a  similar  catarrhal  condition 
of  the  skin,  and  is  often  relieved  as  soon  as  the 
latter  reappears.  In  many  cases  the  condition 
may  be  attributable  to  a  gouty  diathesis,  of 
which  both  the  skin-affection  and  that  of  the 
stomach  are  but  the  expressions.  Still,  this  alter- 
nation between  the  disorder  of  the  skin  and  sto- 
mach is  not  iofrequenfjly  witnessed  in  practice. 

DiAQNOsia. — The  only  disease  likely  to  lead  to 
mistakes  in  diagnosis  is  atonic  dyspepsia ;  but 
we  may  meet  with  very  rare  cases  of  chronic 
catarrhal ,  gastritis  that  are  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  ulceration  and  cancer  of  the  sto- 
mach. Where,  as  occasicpally  happens,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hsematemesis  presents  itself,  the 
diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  ulceration 
requires  care.  But  in  catarrh,  there  is  usually 
some  co-existing  disease  of  the  heart  or.  liver, 
or  some  disorder  of  menstruation ;  there  is  an 
absence  of  pain,  or,  if  pain  be  present,  it  is 
relieved,  not  increased,  by  food,  as  in  the  case  of 
ulcer.  .  Again,  the  vomiting  is  less  excited  by 
food ;  the  epigastric  tenderness  is  slight  and 
diffused,  not  confined  to  one  particular  spot,  as 
in  ulcer.  Cases  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
cancer.  The  pain,  however,  in  gastric  catarrh  is 
slighter;  the  tenderness  comparatively  trifling; 
and  the  hsematemesis  never  excessive  or  long- 
continued,  as  in  cancer.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  latter  disorder  there  is  a  more  rapid  loss  ot 
.flesh  and  strength,  and  more  pallor  of  the  lips 
and  complexion.  The  discovery  of  a  tumour  in 
the  epigastric  region,  or  iq  some  other  organ, 
would  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  malady. 

.  Treatment. — The  first  point  in  treatment  is 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  relieve  an 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  so  long  as  the 
veins  of  the  organ  remain  .in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion produced  by  a  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs.  Cases  that  had  been  ineffectually  treated 
for  months  with  purgatives  and  tonics,  yield  at 
once  to  rest  and  digitalis,  prescribed  on  account 
of  the  discovery  of  a  dilated  heart.  In  other 
instances,  chronic  Bright's  disease,  by  preventing 
the  due  elimination  of  the  effete  matters,  gives 
rise  to  the  gastritis ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, treatment  directed  to  the  relief  of  the 
original  affection  yields  more  satisfactory  results 
than  that  which  would  be  ordinarily  prescribed 
for  inflammatory  dyspepsia.  Constipation  will 
be  often  found  to  have  preceded  the  gastric 
symptoms,  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
food  being  too  long  retained  in  the  stomach, 
from  the  diminished  muscular  activity  of  the 
whole  ,canal.  Here  a.  regular  action  of ,  the 
bowels  is  the  main  indicatiojti  for  the  relief 
of  the  gastric  catarrh.  There  is  often,  as  before 
mentioned,  a  craving  for  food  every  two  or  three 
hours,  set  up  by  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the 
stomach.  Numbers  of  cases  prove  rebellious 
to  treatment,  because  the  patient  persists  in 
seeking  temporary  relief  by  frequently  cramming 
the  stomach  with  food,  or  because  he  keefs  tho 
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mucous  membrane  in  a  state  of  excitement  by- 
stimulants,  taken  tinder  the  idea  tliat  debility 
is  the  cause  of  his  euiferings.  In  the  majority 
of  Tery  obstinate  cases,  one  or  other  of  these 
habits  requires  to  be  overeome,  before  other 
treatment  can  be  made  available.  The  mere 
removal  of  the  cause  producing  the  disease  is 
often  sufficient  to  ensure  its  cure,  but  in  other 
instances  we  are  forced  to  employ  other  means. 
The  chief  indication  in  the  ordinary  run  of  eases 
is  to  take  off  any  increased  pressure  upon  the 
venous  circulation.  In  any  glandular  structure 
•we  can  only  effect  this  object  by  lessening  the 
amount  of  blood  flowing  to  it,  or  by  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  through  the  organ 
"oy  stimulating  its  secretion.  The  first  of  these 
objects  in  the  case  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
is  accomplished  by  purgatives,  which  drain  away 
a  large  quantity  of  the  liquid  portions  of  the 
hlood  which  has  to  pass  through  the  vena  portse. 
In  young  and  vigorous  subjects,  therefore,  sa- 
lines, such  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  tar- 
trate of  soda,  or  the  mineral  waters  of  Pullna  or 
Friedrichshall,  may  be  employed.  These  miiy  he 
assisted  hy  small  doses  of  mercurials,  given  every 
second  or  third  night.  The  salines  should  not 
be  too  long  continued  alone,  as  they  are  apt  to 
enfeeble  the  muscular  powers  of  the  canal.  After 
a  short  period,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  them 
with  a  tonic,  such  as  quinine  or  calumba,  or  with 
sulphate  or  phosphate  of  iron.  In  more  feeble 
subjects,  or  in  those  who  have  previously  suffered 
fi-om  atonic  dyspepsia,  it  is  better  to  relieve  the 
congestion  by  stimulating  the  biliary  secretion. 
I?or  this  purpose,  taraxacum  or  chamomile  may 
be  employed,  assisted  by  a  pill  each  night,  con- 
taining podophyllin  or  blue-piU.  In  another 
set  of  cases,  where  the  patient  is  not  robust, 
both  objects  may  be  attempted  at  once— by  the 
administration  of  soda  and  rhubarb.in  the  day, 
assisted  by  an  occasional  dose  of  blue  pill  a-t 
night,  or  by  a  course  of  the  Carlsbad  water 
every  nioming. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  how  readily  fer- 
mentation is  set  up,  whenever  the  secretion  of 
the  gastric  jnice  is  lessened  or  arrested.  This 
circumstance  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  as  well  as  of  other  gastric  disorders. 
As  soon  as  the  more  urgent  symptoms  of  chronic 
gastritis  are  subdued  in  any  case,  tonics,  such  as 
iron,  calumba,  or  quinine,  along  with  acids,  may 
be  used  to  obviate  the  enfeebled  state  of  diges- 
tion that  always  results  from  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  cases  where  immense  quan- 
tities of  mucus  are  vomited  must  be  conducted 
on  a  different  principle.  Here  the  venous  sys- 
tem is  in  a  state  of  passive  congestion,  and  no 
active  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
in  progress.  We  must  use  astringents,  the  best 
of  which  are  bismuth,  nitrate  or  oxide  of  silver, 
oxalate  of  cerium,  kino,  tannin,  and  opium.  Purg- 
ing makes  the  patient  worse.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate the  ill-effects  of  the  astringents  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  each  night  a  pill  of  podophyllin  and 
ereasote,  or  of  nux  vomica  and  aloes,  or  some 
other  similar  preparation.  The  disease  has  been 
relieved  by  placing  around  the  abdomen  a  fold 
of  flannel  dipped  in  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  and  covered  with  india-rubber  cloth. 


Eczema  of  the  stomach  is  most  difficult  to 
treat  satisfactorily,  probably  because  it  depends 
on  the  general  state  of  health.  It  is  best  re- 
lieved by  moderate  doses  of  solution  of  potash, 
taken  a  little  before  the  time  when  the  scalding 
pain  is  expected,  assisted  by  a  pill,  every  night, 
of  podophyllin  and  ereasote.  As  soon  as  the 
urgent  symptoms  have  been  overcome,  benefit 
may  be  expected,  either  from  the  compound 
iron  mixture,  or  from  quinine  combined  with 
ammonia.  Flannels  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
common  washing  soda,  and  covered  with  india- 
rubber,  may  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium 
with  benefit ;  or  a  liniment  of  croton  oil  may  be 
employed.  The  latter  must  be  used  with  great 
caution,  as,  from  the  unusual  irritability  of  the 
skin,  the  eruption  is  apt  to  be  very  severe. 

Theoretically,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  fari- 
naceous diet  would  not  be  suitable  in  these  cases ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  apt  to  set  up  fermentation.  It  is 
better  to  confine  the  patient  to  sparing  meals  of 
mutton,  chicken,  game,  or  fish  along  with  bread. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  should  be  at  first  avoided, 
but  may  be  freely  used  as  soon  as  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  have  subsided.  Thebreakfast 
is  the  most  difficultmeal  to  manage,  for  tea  and 
coffee  are  apt  to  disagree  and  increase  the  mis- 
chief. Dandelion  coffee  is  often  very  useful  in 
such  cases.  It  is  made  by  boiling  the  roasted 
and  dried  root  of  the  taraxacum  with  a  quarter 
of  its  weight  of  the  best  coffee.  Where  this 
cannot  be  readily  obtained,  the  suceus  taraxaci 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  taken,  alodg  with 
weak  coffee.  If  milk  does  not  disagree,  it  may 
be  used,  mixed  either  with  lime-water.  Seltzer,  or 
Vichy  water.  Alcohol  should  be  avoided,  but  if 
from  long  habit  or  other  circumstances  its  use 
is  necessary,  a  small  quantity  of  weak  spirit  and 
water  should  be  substituted  for  wines. 

15.  Stomach,  Malposition  of. — The  stomach 
may  be  displaced  congenitally ;  or  as  a  result  of 
accident  or  disease. 

In  congenital  displacement  the  stomach  may 
be  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  the 
fundus  pointing  to  the  right  hypochondrium, 
the  pylorus  to  the  left.  But,  as  in  such  cases 
it  will  be  also  found  that  there  is  a  similar  mal- 
position of  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen,  no  mistake 
in  diagnosis  is  likely  to  occur.  As  a  congeni- 
tal condition,  the  stomach  may  occupy  the  left 
pleura,  through  a  partial  arrest  of  development 
of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  be  also  situated  in  the 
left  pleura,  owing  to  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm. 
It  is  said  that  such  a  state  has  given  rise  to  a 
mistake  in  diagnosis  between  it  and  pneumo- 
thorax of  the  left  side.  In  both  there  is  a  clear 
sound  on  percussion,  and  a  gurgling  produced  by 
motion  of  the  body.  Besides  this,  the  pressure  of 
the  distended  stomach  has  been  seen  to  displace 
the  heart,  and  produce  dyspnoea,  Bamberger 
has  pointed  out  that  in  protrusion  of  the  sto- 
mach into  the  left  pleura  the  respiratory  sounds 
can  be  heard  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung ; 
the  clear  note  on  percussion  becomes  duller  after 
food ;  and  any  metallic  sounds  that  may  present 
themselves  are  unconnected  with  the  breathing 
of  the  patient.  The  dyspnoea  of  congenital  dis- 
placement is  only  occasional,  not  persistent,  and 
it  will  be  found  to  have  existed  for  years,  in- 
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jtead  of  occurring  suddenly,  as  in  pneumothorax. 
When  the  hernia  has  resulted  from  an  accident, 
it  is  usually  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  fluid 
containing  sarcinae,  and  by  other  signs  indicating 
that  the  stomach  does  not  get  freely  emptied  of 
its  contents.  The  organ  may  be  displaced  down- 
irards  by  the  -weight  of  a  tumour  situated  in  its 
coats.    This  is  more  especially  the  ease  with  the 
pylorus,  which  is  generally  the  seat  of  such  a 
morbid  change.    Under  these  circumstances,  the 
trelorus  may  be  so  depressed  as  to  occupy  the  right 
iliac  region,  or  it  may  hare  fallen  still  lower, 
and  be  united  by  adhesions  to  some  of  the  pelvic 
nscera.    In  some  cases  the  stomach  is  found  in 
the  contents  of  large  umbilical  and  scrotal  hernise. 
Aa  interesting  case  of  this  nature  is  recorded  by 
the  late  Mr.  Moore  {Transactions  of  the  Medico- 
CMrurgicd  Society,  vol.  xlvi.),  -where  a  stomach, 
BO  enlarged  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  a  gallon 
and  a  half,  -was  situated  in  the  sac  of  an  umbili- 
cal hernia.    There  were  several  sloughs  on  its 
inner  membrane,  and  in  one  spot  a  perforation 
had  taken  place,  the  size  of  a  sixpence.    When  a 
stomach  is  much  dilated,  in  case  no  adhesions 
have  been  formed  between  it  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  organs,  it  is  displaced  do-wnwards 
by  the  -weight  of  its  contents.     Aa  a  result  of 
•his,  the  umbilical  region    is  much   distended, 
whilst  the  epigastrium  is  hollow  and  sunk  in- 
mrds,  so  that  a  distinct  prominence  can  be  often 
discovered,  stretching  between  the  lo-wer  part  of 
the  left  hypochondriac   region  and  the  other 


16.  Stomach,  Morbid  Gro-wths  in. — The 
stomach  is  liable  to  all  the  forms  of  morbid 
growth  that  are  met -with  in  the  other  structures 
of  the  body.  Excepting  the  breast  and  uterus,  no 
part  is  so  frequently  the  seat  of  malignant  disease. 
All  the  varieties  of  cancer  attack  this  organ,  and 
not  unfrequently  they  are  combined.  Thus  -we 
meet  with  scirrhus  and  eneephaloid,  or  scirrhus 
and  colloid,  in  the  same  tumour. 

Scvrius  is  by  far  the  most  common,  constitut- 
ing, according  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Brinton, 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  Its  most  usual 
seat  is  the  pylorus  or  the  lesser  curvature,  and 
here  it  forms  a  tumour  that  rarely  invades  the 
duodenum,but  tends  to  surround  the  organ.  When 
a  section  is  made  at  an  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  distinction  between  the  different  coats 
is  readily  seen.  The  peritoneum  and  the  tissue 
directly  beneath  it  are  thickened,  the  muscular 
structure  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  much  increased 
in  bulk,  the  bundles  of  fibres  being  divided  from 
each  other  by  firm  septa  of  connective  tissue. 
The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tumour  may 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  to  bo  healthy.  Sooner 
or  later  ulceration  takes  place,  and  a  deep  exca- 
vation results,  -with  thickened  elevated  edges, 
and  -with  a  base  not  unfrequently  covered  -with 
fungoid  projections.  Microscopically  the  tumour 
presents  the  ordinary  appearances  of  scirrhus. 
The  muscular  structure  is  usually  in  a  state  of 
degeneration  near  the  cancerous  structure,  even 
when  it  has  not  been  invaded  by  the  disease.  The 
mncous  membrane  has  been,  more  or  less  dis- 
eased in  all  the  cases  the  -writer  has  examined, 
even  at  a  distance  from,  the  tumour.  The  tubes 
were  generally  united  to  each  other,  and  -were, 
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in  many  places,  in  a  state  of  atrophy  or  of  fatty 
degeneration. 

Eneephaloid  cancer  has  affected  the  stomach 
in  about  one-tenth  of  the  cases  recorded,  accord- 
ing to  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Brinton.  It  forms  soft, 
quickly-growing  nodules, -which  project  below  the 
peritoneum,  or  elevate  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  seems  generally  to  commence,  as  scirrhus  does, 
in  the  submucous  tissue.  When  ulceration  occurs, 
numerous  fungoid  masses,  which  are  often  very 
vascular,  project  upwards.  The  muscular  coat 
is  more  completely  destroyed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tumour  than  in  scirrhus,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  generally  diseased  in  all 
parts  of  the  organ.  The  tubes  are  not,  however, 
so  much  atrophied  as  in  the  harder  form  of 
cmcer,  but  are  usually  distended  with  cells,  and 
the  subtubular  and  intertubular  spaces  are  occu- 
pied by  cells  of  various  sizes. 

Colloid  'cancer  is  generally  associated  with 
scirrhus.  The  structure  feels  softer  than  when 
scirrhus  is  present  alone,  and  consists  in  part  of 
a  gelatinous  material  contained  in  round  or  oval 
spaces  bounded  by  connective  tissue.  Dr.  Brin- 
ton calculates  that  only  9  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  are  composed  of 
colloid  uncombined  with  scirrhus. 

Villous  cancer  presents  a  mass  of  elongated 
processes,  which,  under  the  microscope,  seem  to 
be  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  loaded  with  cancer- 
cells,  each  usually  possessing  a  loop  of  blood- 
vessels. All  the  villous  projections  that  are 
found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
are  not,  however,  necessarily  malignant,,  some 
being  of  the  nature  of  fibrous  papilloma.  See 
Stomach,  Cancer  of. 

Lipoma,  sarcoma,  and  adenoma  are  also  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  stomach. 

Tubercle  is  very  rare,  and  only  found  where 
there  has  been  general  tuberculosis. 

17.  Stomach,  Neuroses  of. — The  suWept  of 
gastric  neuralgia  has  been  already  partially  .dis- 
cussed (seeiGASTBAiau),  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  it  rarely  occurs  independently  of  symp- 
toms indicating  some  disorder  of  the  digestion. 
The  -writer  has,  however,  met  with  it  as  a  perio- 
dical affection  unattended  by  any  gastric  disease. 
These  cases  occur  chiefly  in  females  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  are  worse  at  the  oatamenial  pe- 
riods, and  yield  to  treatment  of  a  tonic  character. 

Hyper(ssthesia  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  common 
accompaniment  of  various  gastric  disorders.  Its. 
presence  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the  very  great 
degree  of  suffering  experienced  in  many  cases  of 
ulceration,  and  it  often  confers  upon  a  case  of 
atonic  dyspepsia  an  amount  of  pain  that  leads 
the  practitioner  to  suspect  his  patient  is  affected 
with  some  grave  organic  disease  of  the  organ. 
This  increased  sensibility  of  the  stomach  often 
leads  to  mistakes  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer, 
by.  inducing  us  to  persevere  with  liquid  diet  and 
opium  long  after  the  sore  has  completely  healed. 
In  hypersBSthesia  of  the  stomach  iron  occupies 
the  most  important  place  as  a  remedial  agent, 
and  may  be  combined  with  quinine,  strychnine, 
or  other  bitters.  Arsenic,  in  doses  of  three  or 
four  minims  of  Eowler's  solution,  gradually  in- 
creased and  given  directly  after  food,  is  often 
exceedingly  useful.    The  nitrate  and  oxide  of 
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silver  are  faTourite  remedies  with  many  prac- 
titionera,  but  the  writer  hag  found  them  less 
useful  than  the  tonics  before  mentioned.  As  soon 
as  it  can  be  borne,  porter  or  bitter  ale  will  be 
found  beneficial.  In  the  majority  of  cases  change 
of  air  and  a  carefully  regulated  diet  are  more 
efficacious  than  drugs. 

Spasm. — Spasm' of  the  stomach  is  a  frequent 
complaint,  and  chiefly  occurs  in  females  who 
are  subjects  of  atonic  dyspepsia.  The  attacks 
mostly  occur  after  a  meal  of  an  indigestible 
character ;  but  in  other  instances  a  single  mouth- 
ful of  food,  taken  after  a  long  fast,  may  pro- 
duce it.  In  the  former  case  the  painful  spasm 
probably  arises  from  the  stomach  becoming  oyer- 
distended  with  flatus,  which  it  has  been  unable 
to  expel,  on  account  of  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  cardiac  orifice.-  In  the  latter  the  organ 
is  most  likely  distended  by  flatus,  and  the  en- 
trance of  food  excites  a  contraction  which  the 
exhausted  muscle  is  unable  fully  to  execiite. 
During  the  attack  relief  may  be  obtained  either 
by  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  or  by  a 
draught  containing  opium  combined  witli  chloro- 
form or  ether,  or  with  some  essential  oil,  such 
as  mint  or  cinnamon.  The  treatment  between 
the  attacks  must  be  conducted  on  the  pi;inciple 
laid  down  for  atonic  dyspepsia.  See  Stomach, 
Atony  of 

Paralysis  of  secretion. — It  now  and  then  oc- 
curs that  the  power  of  the  stomach  to  secrete 
appears  to  become  paralysed,  just  as  we  occa- 
sionally find  to'  be  the  case  with  the  kidney,  and 
probably  with  other  organs  of  the  body. 

Vomiting. — Ouie  of  the  most  important  of  the 
neurotic  affections  of  the  stomicb  is  where  vomit- 
ing is  habitually  present,  without  any  other 
signs  leading  us  to  suspect  disease  of  the  .sto- 
mach itself.  Reference  is  not  made  here  to  the 
cases  where  the  vomiting  accompanies  preg- 
nancy, or  uterine  or  brain  disease,  but  where  it 
occurs  without  any  nausea.  It  chiefly  presents 
itself  in  hysteria  and  phthisis,  and  in  the  latter 
disorder  is,  according  to  the  writer's  observation, 
most  frequently  met  with  where  the  apex  of 
the  right  lung  is  chiefly  affected.  Hysterical 
vomiting  comes  on  whilst  the  patient  is  eating, 
or  almost  immediately  after  the  meal  is  fin- 
ished. A  person  will  leave  the  table  suddenly, 
reject  what  has  been  taken,  arid  often  complain 
again  of  hunger.  What  is  vomited  is  not  sour, 
and  seems  to  consist  only  of  food  in  the  state  it 
had  been  in  jnst  before  being  swallowed.  There 
is  no  pain,  and  although  the  flesh  and  strength  are 
reduced,  it  is  not  to  the  extent  that  might  have 
been  expected.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  only 
a  part  of  what  is  taken  is  returned,  for  in  severe 
cases  the  symptom  is  present  whenever  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  take  food.  Various  methods 
of  treatment  have  been  put  in  force,  and  in  many 
cases  without  any  success.  Electricity  has  been 
strongly  recommended,  whilst  morphia,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  aconite,  bismuth,  oxalate  of  cerium, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  innumerable  other  remedies 
have  been  employed.  According  to  the  writer's 
experience  'the  most  useful  plan  is  to  adminis- 
ter a  dose  of  morphia  and  solution  of  potash 
a  few  minutes  before  food.  In  other  cases,  he  has 
tried  ice  for  the  same  purpose.  The  food  should  be 
of  a  digestible  nature,  but  solids  agree  better  than 


liquids,  although  instances  are  given  where  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  has  been  overcome 
by  small  quantities  of  liquid  food  given  every 
harfhour.  In  very  obstinate  cases  all  food  must 
be  abstained  from,  and  life  supported  for  a  few 
days  by  nutritive  enemata. 

Cases  occasionally  present  themselves  in  which 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  follow 
affections  of  the  stomach.  In  such  cases  vomit- 
ing has  been  excessive  and  frequently  recur- 
ring ;  pains,  evidently  of  a  neuralgic  character, 
have  first  attacked  the  feet  and  extended  up- 
wards; and  as  the  pains  have  subsided,  para- 
lysis has  gradually  crept  on.  The  treatment 
found  most  successful  has  been  the  employment 
of  sedatives  so  long  as  the  pain  continued  severe, 
followed  by  the  use  of  electricity  and  mineral 
tonics  when  the  paralysis  alone  remained.  The 
valerianate  of  zinc  combined  with  quinine  is 
often  very  efficacious  in  restoring  the  patient  to 
health.  In  other  cases  strychnia,  quinine,  and 
iron  have  been  employed,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination. 

18.  Stomach,  Perforation  of. — With  the 
exceptictfi  of  a  few  rare  cases  where  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  have  been  penetrated  by  me- 
chanical injuries,  or  by  the  extension  of  disease 
from  some  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  per- 
foration is  the  result  of  simple  or  cancerous 
ulceration.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  ulcer- 
ation, the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  stomach 
inflames  as  the  disease  approaches  it,  and  the 
organ  becomes  attached  to  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parts.  In  this  way  a  barrier  is  formed 
against  an  opening  being  made  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity;  and,  as  the  ulceration  deepens, 
its  bass  as  formed  of  the  structures  to  which 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  adhere.  It  has  been 
calculated  by  Dr.  Brinton  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  simple  ulcers  situated  at  the  posterior  sur- 
face, are  closed  in  by  union  with  the  pancreas  or 
liver.  But  when  this  safeguard  does  not  exist, 
the  extension  of  the  ulceration  outwards  finally 
reaches  the  peritoneum,  this'  thin  membrane 
sloughs,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Sud- 
den and  violent  peritonitis  is  immediately  set 
up,  which  is  almost  always  followed  by  fatal 
consequences.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  the 
contents  escaping  from  the  stomach,  a  mere 
leakage  occurs  through  the  peritoneum,  which 
is  sufficient  to  produce  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membrane.  Hence  it  may  happen  that, 
instead  of  general  peritonitis,  circumscribed 
inflammation  is  set  up  by  the  perforation,  and 
an  abscess  follows,  bounded  by  the  neighbouring 
organs,  which  have  become  closely  united  to 
each  other  and  to  the  stomach.  Some  cases  are 
recorded,  where  an  abscess  thus  formed  was 
evacuated  through  the  lungs  by  perforation  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  pus  exciting  in  its  passage 
gangrenous  pneumonia  or  pneumothorax.  The 
writer  has  known  the  gush  of  pus  from  the 
abscess  produce  sudden  death  by  suffocation ; 
and  in  a  few  cases  placed  on  record  an  external 
opening  has  taken  place,  and  a  gastric  fistula 
has  been  established.  Occasionally,  the  stomach 
adheres  to  the  colon,  or  even  to  a  coil  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  an  extension  of  the  ulcer 
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brings  about  a   communication  Isetween  these 
organs.    Ulcerations  situated  in   the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach  are  most  apt   to  per- 
forate the  peritoneum,  as  the  greater  mobility 
of  this  region  lessens  the  chance  of  adhesions 
taking  place.    Simple  ulcerations  are  more  apt 
to  penetrate  the  serous  sao  than  those  of  a  can- 
cerous nature,  as  adhesions  are  much  more  apt 
to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  latter.     Perforation 
again  takes  place  more   readily  in  the  young 
tban  in  those  of  more  mature  age,   and  it  is 
especially  liable  to  affect  females.     More  than 
half  the  cases  amongst  females  occur  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  but  in  the  other 
seitheefleets  of  age  are  not  so  strongly  marked. 
Symptoms. — In  cases  of  chronic  ulcer,   the 
symptoms  produced  by  the  perforation  are  pre- 
ceded, for  a  more  or  less  lengthened  period,  by 
pain,  Tomiting,  or  haematemesis.    But  in  young 
persons  the  occurrence  of  perforation  often  takes 
place  with  startling  suddenness,  and  the  pain 
comes  on  when  the  patient  believes  herself  to  b6 
in  perfect  health.    In  most  cases  careful  inquiry 
shows  that  there  has   been   previously  slight 
uneasiness  after  food,  flatulence,  or  other  signs 
of  disordered  digestion.     It  is,  however,  impor- 
tant to  recognise  the  fact,  that  this  terrible 
accident  occasionally  occurs  where  there  has  been 
no  previous  complaint  of  ill-health,  and  that  any 
sudden  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  in  a 
young  person  should  never  be  treated  lightly, 
hi  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  admitted  into 
a  hospital,  purgatives  or  stimulants  have  been 
previously  given,  and  it  has  occasionally  hap- 
pened that  castor  oil,  or  some  other  medicine, 
has  been  detected  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  on 
eiamination  after  death.    The  first  symptom 
of  peritoneal  perforation  is  a  sudden  and  severe 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  this  is  not  necessarily 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach.    It  is 
quickly  followed  by  retching  or  vomiting ;   and 
when  the  patient  js   seen  by  the  practitioner, 
the  symptoms  of  general  peritonitis  are  present 
in  a  marked  degree.     The  patient  lies  upon  hia 
back,  with  his  knees  raised,  dreading  to  make 
the  slightest  motion,  speaking  only  in  a  slow 
and  guarded  manner,  and  breathing  quickly  and 
careMly,  lest  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles  should  increase  his  suffering. 
The  face  is  pale,  and  expressive  of  pain  and 
anxiety;  the  whole  abdomen  tense,  and  so  ex- 
cessively tender  that  the  slightest  pressure  is 
dreaded;  the  pulse  is  quick,  small, and  com- 
pressible;  the   extremities  are  cold;   and  the 
bowels  obstinately  Confined.     The  patient  may 
either  sink  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  the  pulse 
may  recover  its  strength,  the  extremities  regain 
their  warmth,  and  death  may  occur  from  peri- 
tonitis some  days  later.    One  well-authenticated 
case  has  been  recorded  where  recovery  took  place ; 
and,  on  the  patient  subsequently  dying  from  a 
fresh  perforation,  the  results  of  the  former  pene- 
tration of  the  abdominal  cavity  were  observed. 
Several  cases  which  are  related  as  recoveries 
from  perforation,   have  been  recorded  of  late 
years  in  the  public  journals  ;  but  the  evidence 
that  they  really  were  sb  seems  to  be  insufficient. 
When  perforation  of  the  colon  takes  place,  the 
pain  is^  often  very  severe,  from  the  co-existence 
of  peritonitis;  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 


faeces,  or  of  foetid  gas  in  the  vomited  matters, 
indicates  the  presence  of  an  opening  into  the 
large  intestine.  In  other  cases,  the  communica- 
tion between  the  organs  appears  to  be  of  a  val- 
vular kind,  so  that  severe  diarrhoea  may  occur 
from  the  entrance  of  the  gastric  contents  into 
the  gut,  without  any  appearance  of  fasculent 
matters  in  the  fluid  rejected  from  the  stomach. 
Where  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  has  oc- 
curred, there  has  usually  been  severe  febril* 
action,  with  great  pain  in  the  side  or  epigastrium, 
followed,  after  an  interval  of  some  time,  by  tho 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  pneumothorax  or 
gangrenous  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — Peritoneal  perforation  is  most  apt 
to  be  confounded  with  colic,  or  the  passage  of  a 
biliary  or  renal  calculus.  In  all  these  cases  there 
is  the  occurrence  of  sudden  and  severe  excru- 
ciating pain  of  the  abdomen,  often  attended 
by  vomiting,  and  all  may  be  accompanied  with 
great  depression.  Ip  perforation,  however,  the 
patient  lies  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the 
legs  drawn  up ;  whilst  in  the  passage  of  calculi 
or  colic  he  is  restless  and  tosses  about.  In  the 
former,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  there  is  intense 
abdominal  tenderness ;  in  the  latter  the  patient 
often  seeks,  by  pressure  over  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  to  relievo  his  suffering,  and  the  pulse  is 
but  little  quickened.  In  perforation,  there  is 
often  a  history  of  symptoms  indicating  gastric 
ulcer ;  in  colic,  not  infrequently,  an  account  of 
previous  attacks  of  a  similar  description. 

Tkeatment. — The  only  chance  the  patient  has 
of  escape  from  death  is  in  the  most  perfect 
rest,  both  of  the  whole  body  and  of  tlie  diges- 
tive canal.  Food  and  drink  of  every  kind  must 
be  forbidden,  and  even  enemata  should  be  avoided. 
A  full  dose  of  opium  must  be  administered,  as 
much  as  2  grains,  and  a  smaller  quantity  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  hours  subsequently. 
Cold  applications  externally  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  it  will  be  generally  found  that 
warm  fomentations  give  more  relief.  If  im- 
provement take  place,  it  will  be  better  to 
support  the  strength  of  the  patient  for  some 
time  by  nutrient  enemata,  than  by  food  given 
by  the  mouth, 

19.  Stomach,  Softening  of. — There  are  few 
stomachs  examined  after  death,  more  especiaBy 
during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  that  do 
not  show  some  signs  of  softening.  When  this 
change  is  only  slight,  the  surfaces  of  the  rugae 
alone  seem  softened,  and  have  a  semitransparent 
appearance.  When  it  is  more  extensive,  the 
whole  sf  the  liningmembrane  covering  the  fundus 
has  a  smooth,  thin,  translucent  appearance,  and 
is  either  readily  detached  by  the  finger,  or  forms 
a  slimy  mucus  overlying  the  subjacent  coats. 
Where  the  process  hus  proceeded  still  farther, 
the  muscular  and  peritoneal  layers  are  soft  and 
pulpy ;  and  occasionally  the  organ  is  perforated, 
and  the  contents  are  found  in  the  cavity  tif  the 
peritoneum. '  More  rarely  still,  the  softening 
affects  the  neighbouring  organs,  the  cesophagns 
or  diaphragm  being  perforated ;  and  the  gastric 
contents  may  be  found  in  the  left  pleura.  The 
nature  of  this  process  has  given  rise  to  no  small 
discussion.  John  Hunter,  who  first  remarked 
its  occurrence  in  healthy  persons  who  had  beei 
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killed  by  accidents,  attributed  it  to  the  action  of 
the  gastric  fluid  upon  the  stomach  after  death. 
Some  pathologists  of  eminence,  whilst  admitting 
that  softening  ma,j  ies\ii.t  imm  post-mortem  solu- 
tion, contend  that  certain  forms  of  this  condition 
occur  during  life,  and  differ  in  their  character 
from  cadaveric  changes.  Eokitanski  distinguishes 
two  primary  forms  of  softening :  one  a  disease  of 
infant  life,  called  gelatinous  softening,  in  which 
the  whole  fundus   is  converted  into  a  greyish, 
transparent  jelly,  and  which  is  usually  an  accom- 
paniment of  brain-affections.  The  other,  in  which 
the  parietes  of  the  stomach  are  converted  into  a 
dark-brown  pulp,  occurs  either  in  brain-diseases, 
or  as  a  sequela  of  typhus,  pyaemia,  acute  tubercu- 
losis, acute  cincer,  and  other  diseases.  One  chief 
cause  of  difference  in  the  appearances  of  these 
forms  is  the  state  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  first 
the  pallor  arises  from  the  anaemic  condition  of  the 
lining  membrane ;  whilst  in  the  latter  the  dark- 
brown  colour  is  probably  dependent  on  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  the  blood  contained  in  the  dis- 
tended veins  and  capillaries.     Notwithstanding 
the  authority  of  the  distinguished  pathologist  just 
named,  it  is  generally  believed  at  the  present  day 
that  all  the  various  forms  of  softening  are  merely 
the  result  of  post-mortem  digestion,  and  that  the 
differences  in  appearance  between  them  are  but 
the  effects  of  the  varying  amount  of  acid  that 
may  exist  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  death. 

Certain  circumstances  have  been  found  to 
favour  the  occurrence  of  post-mortem  softening 
of  the  stomach  :^1.  The  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  time  of  death  is  one  element.  It 
was  in  summer  that  the  cases  occurred  that  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  Hunter,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  extent  of  softening  which  occurs  in  cold 
weather  is  comparatively  trifling  to  wliat  is  ob- 
served in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  This 
is  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  for  we 
know  that  heat  is  requisite  in  order  that  arti- 
ficial digestion  should  proceed  quickly,  i.  The 
amount  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  exercises 
a  considerable  influence.  When  death  has  oc- 
curred whilst  the  stomach  is  empty,  little  or  no 
softening  occurs,  but  if  it  contain  food  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  sure  to  present  some  indica- 
tions of  change.  3.  The  nature  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  is  still  more  important  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  softening.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice  is  requisite  for  the  performance  of  diges- 
tion, and  we  consequently  find  that  there  is  the 
greatest  extent  of  change  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  at 
the  time  of  death.  This  fact  has  been  inge- 
niously used  to  explain  why  the  post-mmtem 
changes  are  so  extensive,  as  remarked  by  Eoki- 
tanski, in  brain-disease  and  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  believed  that  an  unusual  amount  of 
acid  is  secreted  in  cerebral  affections,  as  we 
know  is  the  case  in  certain  irritations  of  the 
liver  and  kidney;  and  as  the  food  of  children 
is  mostly  composed  of  milk,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  lactic  acid  resulting  from  its  decomposition, 
united  with  the  pepsin  contained  in  the  stomach, 
forms  a  digestive  fluid  possessing  great  activity. 
4.  The  coalition  of  the  stomach  as  regards  the 
amount  of  pepsin  stored  up  in  it  exercises  a 
«oiisid«rable  influence  upon  the  chanoe  of  it«  soft- 


ening.    It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  that  in 
typhoid  fever,  chronic  atrophy,  and  chronic  hy- 
peremia, the  amount  of  pepsin  stored  up  in  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  is  very  small,  and  it 
is  in  these  disorders  that  we  meet  with  very 
little  alteration  in  the  organ  after  death.  5.  An- 
other point,  which  has  not  attracted  sufficient 
notice,  is  that  the  texture  of  the  organ  varies  in 
different  cases,  and  that  some  more  readily  yield 
to  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  than 
others.     To  prove  this  the  writer  placed  in  an 
artificial  digestive  fluid  equal  portions  of  three 
human  stomaclis.     The  first  was  normal;    the 
second  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration ;  whilst, 
in  the  third,  the  tubes  were  replaced  by  fibrous 
tiss  ie,  and  the  blood- vessels  were  much  congested. 
After  a  few  hours'  digestion  the  first  piece  was 
found  reduced  to  a  pulp ;  the  second  was  gelatinous, 
ahd  of  a  yellow  colour ;  the  third  formed  a  black, 
opaque  mass,  quite  unlike  the  others.    Here,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the 
different  specimens  varied ;  and  in  many  cases, 
as  for  example  in  children,  the  softness  of  their 
healthy  mucous  membrane  greatly  determines 
the  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  the 
gastric  fiuid  acts  upon  it.     To  ascertain  if  this 
was  correct  the  writer  placed  in  some  artificial 
gastric  fluid  four  pieces  of  stomach.     The  first 
was  taken  from  a  healthy  dog  and  was  soft ;  the 
second  from  a  healthy  human  subject ;  the  third 
and  fourth  from  females  who  had  died  from 
cancer  of  the  breast,  and  the  mucous  membranes 
of  whose  stomachs  were  extensively  atrophied. 
After  three  hours'  digestion  at  100°,  the  first 
broke  up  into  fragments ;  the  second  was  reduced 
to  a  pulp ;  whilst  the  third  and  fourth  showed 
only  a  little  softening  on  their  surfaces,  but  were 
in  other  respects  unaltered.     The  completeness 
with  which  the  first  two  were  dissolved  was  found, 
from  other  experiments,  to  have   partly  arisen 
from  the  acid  being  imbibed  by  the  tissue,  and 
coming  into  contact  with  the  pepsin  stored  up  in 
the  gastric  cells,  which  were  absent  in  the  dis- 
eased structures  of  the  third  and  fourth  speci- 
mens.    But  the  question  arises,  whether  soften- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ever 
occurs  without ^osi-moriem  solution  1    This  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.   During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cattle-plague  the  animals  affected 
were  killed,  and  in  some  cases  the  stomachs  were 
immediately  removed  and  brought  to  the  writer. 
In  each  case  the  mucous  membrane  was  very  soft, 
and  presented,  under  the  microscope,  the  usual 
appearances  of  gastritis.     Again,  in  certain  dis- 
orders— as,  for  example,  in  cancer  of  the  uterus 
— the  writer  has  always  found  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  very  soft,  where  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  cadaveric  change.  This  softness  probably 
arises  from  imperfect  nutrition,  and  is  analogous 
to  the  fatty  heart  so  commonly  met  with  in  such 
cases.    Fatty  degenerations  of  the  stomach  are 
by  no  means  uncommon — for  instance,  the  whole 
membrane  has  been  found  in  this  state  in  a  case 
of  gastric  ulcer  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  an  organ  in  such  a  condition  can  have  the 
same  firmness  as  when  the  glandular  texture  is 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 

20.  Stomooh,  Uloer  of. — l&nojjoa-i. — ^The 
age  of  the  individual  is  allowed  by  all  observers 
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lo  be  one  of  tlia  chief  predisposing  causes  of 
gastric  ulcer.    "Where  tlie  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach are  most  actirely  performed,  as  in  child- 
hood, it  is  scarcely  ever  met  •with,  Dr.  Brin- 
ton  having  been  only  able   to  find  two    cases 
out  of  226  in  children  below  ten  years  of  age. 
It  becomes  gradually  more  frequent  as  age  ad- 
vances.   Females  are  more  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease than  males,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one.  The  chief  preponderance  of  liability  Amongst 
females  occurs  at  the  commencement  and  the 
cessation  of  the  catamenia.   In  both  sexes,  want 
of  food,  mental  anxiety,  and  other  depressing 
conditions,  have  been  referred  to  as  tending  to 
produce  the  disease  in  question.    Many  authors 
legard  intemperance  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes.    Although  the  writer  has  certainly  seen 
the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  follow  a  too  free 
use  of  alcohol,  yet  he  has  been  greatly  surprised 
to  find  how  rarely  the  stomach  has  presented 
any  signs  of  disease,  beyond  those  of  catarrhal 
gastritis,  in  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  had  died  of  delirium  tremens.    Some  have 
affirmed  that  tuberculosis  is  a  common  predis- 
posing cause,  whilst  Dr.  Brinton  has  remarked 
that  persons  affected  with  phthisis  are  not  more 
liable  to  gastric  ulcer  than  other  persons.     The 
miter  has  found  the  ordinary  ulcer  rare  in  such 
cases,  hut  superficial  ulcers  near  the  pylorus  are 
by  no  means  infrequent,  and  are  probably  the 
result  of  the  acute  erythematous  gastritis,   to 
vhich  attention  has  been  directed,  as  tending  to 
complicate  the  later  stages  of  pulmonary  disease 
(JM  Stomach,  Inflammation  of),    If  we  sum  up 
the  chief  causes,  we  find  the  conclusions  con- 
firmed to  which  morbid  anatomy  directs  us.  Ad- 
vanced age,  which  gives  rise  to  fatty  and  fibroid 
degenerations,  both  of  the  tissues  and  the  blood- 
vessels, is  the  chief  predisposing  influence   of 
gastric  ulcer.    In  like  manner,  syphilis  and  tu- 
bercular affections,  which  lead  to  ulcerations  of 
the  skin,  by  diminishing  the  reparative  powers 
of  the  system,  seem  also  to  induce  gastric  ulcer- 
ation.  In  addition  to  these  all  conditions  that 
lead  to  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis,  such  as  uterine 
sfiections,  and  diseases  of  the  heart  and  liver, 
have  also  a  decided  tendency  to  set  up  the  dis- 
ease. 

AsiTOMICAL  ChABAOTEES   AND   PATHOLOQr. — 

Ulcerations  in  this  organ  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence,, being  present,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Brii  Brinton,  in  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  arising  from  all  causes.  The  ulcers  are 
usually  round  or  oval,  varying  in  size,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  from  the  diameter  of  a  fourpenny-piece 
to  that  of  a  ialf-crowii.  They  have  been  found 
to  destroy  life  when  so  small  that  the  most  care- 
ful search  was  necessary  to  ascertain  their  exist- 
snoe,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  met 
nith  many  inches  in  diameter.  When  of  recent 
formation,  the  edges  are  sharp,  and  the  sore 
looks  as  if  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  had 
been  punched  out ;  but  when  it  has  lasted  for 
some  time,  the  edges  are  hard,  callous,  and  ad- 
here to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  diameter  of  the 
ilcsr.flsuaUy  lessens  from  above  downwards ;  so 
that  in  case  the  peritoneum  has  given  way,  the 
ptrforation  may  be  a  mere  chink.  The  base  of 
the  ulcarmay  be  formed  either  of  the  muscular 
Mat  or  peritoneum,  or  of  some  of  the  neighbour- 
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ing  organs — such  as  the  pancreas,  liverj  or 
spleen— which  have  become  attached  to  the 
stomach  by  adhesions.  Microscopically,  in  recent 
cases  the  writer  has  generally  found  the  tubes 
around  the  ulcer  healthy,  with  the  exception  that 
a  few  blood-globules  arc  extravasated  amongst 
them.  In  older  cases,  the  surrounding  tissues 
are  matted  together,  and  the  tubes  are  com- 
pressed and  atrophied,  whilst  the  newly-formed 
fibrous  tissue  closely  unites  the  edges  of  the 
lesion  to  the  parts  below  and  around  them.  But 
the  mischief  is  always  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ulcer,  and  we  never  discover  a 
general  atrophy  of  the  secreting  structures  of 
the  stomach,  as  in  malignant  disease.  At  the 
most,  the  mucous  membrane  presents  the  signs  of 
fatty  degeneration,  or  the  usual  appearances  of 
acute  or  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis.  "Where  the 
ulceration  is  spreading,  the  tubes  immediately 
around  it  may  be  seen  to  be  more  or  less 
emptied  of  their  secreting  cells,  whilst  their 
basement-  membranes  have  fallen  together.  Still 
further  off  may  be  remarked  tubes  only  partially 
filled  with  cells,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is 
consequently  thin  and  soft. 

Gastric  ulcers  are  most  common  in  the 
pyloric  region,  being  chiefly  situated  on  the 
posterior  surface,  and  near  the  smaller  curva- 
ture. "When  two  are  present,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  them  opposed  to  each  other,  as  though 
they  had  been  both  produced  by  the  same  irrita- 
tion. When  an  ulcer  exists  in  the  duodenum, 
it  is  very  common  to  find  one  also  in  the  stomach. 

There  hag  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  method  by  which  gastric  ulcers  are  pro- 
duced. Some  authors  are  fond  of  pointing  out 
that  sores  of  this  character  are  confined  to  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  where  an  acid  secretion 
comes  in  contact  with  the  tissues ;  whilst  in  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  small  intestine  they  are 
rarely  discovered.  Hence  it  has  been  assumed 
that  they  are  dependent,  in  some  way  or  another, 
upon  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ulcera- 
tions are  very  rare  where  the  power  of  secretion 
is  most  active,  and  where  it  remains  longest  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane — namely, 
at  the  fundus ;  and  also,  that  they  are  extremely 
uncommon  in  childhood,  when  the  gastric  func- 
tions are  most  energetically  performed.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  presence  of  the  gastric  juice 
being  the  cause  of  the  stomach  being  so  espe- 
cially liable  to  ulceration,  may  not  the  rarity  of 
ulcerations  in  the  small  intestines  be  rather  due 
to  the  greater  development  of  the  lymphatic 
system  in  them,  which  obviates  the  ill-effects  of 
any  temporary  congestion,  and  to  the  fluid  na- 
ture of  the  contents  of  this  portion  of  the  canal  ? 
We  have  not  here  space  to  discuss  the  various 
hypotheses  that  have  been  invented  to  account 
for  the  production  of  gastric  ulcers;  but  we 
may  fairly  allow  that,  like  ulcerations  on  the 
exterior  of  the  body,  they  must  originate  from 
very  different  causes. 

1.  They  may  be  produced  by  the  sloughing  of 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  arising,  from 
general  debility.  Such  cases  have  been  dis- 
covered, in  persons  broken  down  by  syphilitic 
disease,  kidney-affections,  and  other  exhausting 
maladies.    We  see  analogous  cases  of  sloughing 
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of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oral  cavity  in 
a  similar  state  of  healtli. 

2.  The  death  of  small  portions  of  the  mucous 
membiane  has  been  attributed  to  embolism  of 
the  arteries  of  the  stomach.  Against  this,  as  a 
common  cause,  is  the  fact  that  the  gastric  ulcer 
is  generally  single,  and  that  we  constantly  fail 
to  discover  ulcerations  where  numerous  emboli 
can  be  proved  in  the  vessels  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal organs  of  the  body.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  some  rare  cases  are  to  be  attributed 
to  this  cause. 

3.  The  perforating  ulcers  so  commonly  met 
with  in  young  persons  were  attributed  by  Eoki- 
tansM  to  haemorrhagie  erosions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  produced  by  catarrh.  His  opinion 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact,  that  these 
ulcers  are  most  frequently  present  where  catarrh 
is  most  common,  namely  at  the  pyloric  region  ; 
and  also  that  their  occurrence  is  usually  pre- 
ceded only  by  symptoms  indicating  a  slight  at- 
tack of  catarrhal  gastritis. 

4.  Dr.  Copland  pointed  out  how  often  the 
arteries  of  the  stomach  were  diseased,  where  an 
ulcer  was  present,  especially  in  old  people.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  the  writer  can  confirm,  from 
the  microscopic  examination  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cimens ;  and  to  this  circumstance  we  must  also 
attri  bute  much  of  the  diflSculty  experienced  in  the 
cicatrization  of  gastric  ulcers.  Where  the  arte- 
ries are  healthy,  it  will  be  often  found  that  the 
veins  are  thickened  and  tortuous,  and  it  need  not 
be  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  a  similar  condi- 
tion is  daily  seen  in  the  production  of  ulcera- 
tions of  the  lower  extremities. 

6.  Probably  not  less  powerful  in  setting  up 
these  ulcers  in  the  aged  are  the  fatty  and  fibroid 
degenerations  of  the  mucous  membranfe,  so  often 
discovered  on  microscopical  examination.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  tissues  thus 
altered,  a  slight  irritation  wo.uld  be  suf&cient  to 
set  up  an  ulcerative  process. 

When  a  small  and  superficial  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  heals,  only  a  slight  scar  is  left ;  but 
where  it  has  been  of  large  size,  and  has  pene- 
trated more  deeply,  tha  organ  may  be  puckered 
up  by  the  cicatrix,  and  considerable  change  of 
shape  may  be  produced.  The  ulceration  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  produce  death  by  laying 
open  a  blood-vessel ;  by  perforating  the  perito- 
neum or  some  of  the  neighbouring  organs;  or,  in 
more  rare  cases,  by  giving  rise  to  abscess  of  the 
liver. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  by  far  the  most  constant 
and  prominent  symptom  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 
At  first,  it  is  only  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  after 
food,  but  as  time  goes  on  it  increases  in  con- 
stancy and  severity.  It  commences  shortly  after 
food,  and  persists  during  the  whole  period  of 
digestion,  or  until  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  rejected  by  vomiting.  In  some  cases  it 
begins  as  soon  as  food  has  been  taken,  but  more 
generally  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  elapses  before  it  is  complained  of.  The 
pain  is  usually  relieved  by  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, but  in  some  the  patient  finds  relief  by 
bending  the  body  over  a  chair  or  by  lying  on 
one  side.  The  writer  has  seen  cases  of  large 
ulcers,  in  which  there  was  little  or  no  pain,  the 
■ore  being  apparently  insensible  to  irritation,  as 


is  sometimes  seen  to  be  the  case  in  old  ulcers 
of  the  legs.  The  pain  is  referred  to  one  spot, 
which  is  usually  situated  in  the  epigastrium, 
but  more  rarely  it  aflfects  the  left  hypochon- 
drium  or  the  umbilical  region.  In  a  consider- 
able number  pain  is  experienced  in  the  back, 
usually  at  a  place  between  the  last  dorsal  and  the 
first  lumbar  vertebrae,  or  rather  ii  little  to  the 
left  side  of  this  region.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  pain  to  increase  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
gradually  to  subside.  These  exacerbations  the 
writer  has  chiefly  observed  in  very  chronic  cases. 
They  probably  point  to  an  extension  of  the  ulcer- 
ation, for  they  not  infrequently  precede  hsemor- 
rhage  and  perforation.  In  almost  every  case  we 
meet  with  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  seat  of 
the  sore.  This  may  be  so  great  that  the  patient 
is  unable  to  wear  his  clothes  moderately  tight ;  in 
others  it  requires  a  careful  search  to  discover  the 
sore  spot.  The  tender  part  is,  as  a  rule,  opposite 
the  place  to  which  the  pain  is  referred,  and  can 
often  be  covered  by  the  finger-end.  General 
tbndemess  is  no  test  of  an  ulcer,  as  it  is  often 
present  in  congested  liver,  gastric  catarrh,  and 
other  complaints  of  the  epigastric  region.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  in  testing  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  gastric  ulcer  by  the  finger,  for  a  very 
slight  pressure  often  suffices  to  bring  on  a  par- 
oxysm of  pain,  even  when  the  stomach  is  empty 
of  food.  The  tehder  Spot  may  be  situated  in  the 
epigastrium,  in  the  hypoch'ondrium,  or  near  the 
umbilicus,  biit  it  is  most  generally  in  the  first- 
mentioned  locality. 

Vomiting,  although  often  present,  is  a  much 
more  variable  symptom.  It  seldom  occurs  directly 
after  food,  as  is  often  the  case  in  cancer,  because 
the  cardiac  orifice  is  rately  the  seat  of  simple 
ulcer.  It  is  preceded  by  nausea,  not  infrequently 
by  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  it  relieves  the 
pain  by  freeing  the  stoniach  of  its  acrid  contents. 
The  tongue  may  be  perfectly  clean,  or  may  be 
thickly  coated.  As  the  abnormal  appearances  of 
the  tongue  in  dyspepsia  arise  from  an  extension 
of  gastric  catai*h  to  the  mucous  membrane  ot" 
the  mouth,  a  perfectly  clean  tongue  is  present,  if 
the  ulcer  is  unattended  by  gastritis.  Platulence 
is  not  a  common  symptom,  inasmuch  as  the 
amount  of  food  taken  is  limited,  on  account  of 
the  pain  produced  by  it.  Extreme  acidity  occa- 
sionally presents  itself,  but  it  is  not  so  common 
as  the  statements  of  some  authors  would  lead  us 
to  imagine.  The  appetite  is  seldom  much  affected, 
especially  in  the  young.  Patients  often  remark 
that  they  could  and  would  eat  freely,  were  it 
not  for  the  dread  of  the  pain.  The  bowels  are 
generally  conflned.  The  stools  are  knotty,  and 
in  many  oases  contain  mucus.  There  is  nothing 
characteristic  about  the  urine.  It  is  usually 
clear,  and  is  passed  frequently,  and  in  unusually 
large  quantities.  Wheneverthe  disease  has  lasted 
for  some  time  there  is  a  loss  of  strength  and 
energy,  arisingfrom  imperfect  nutrition,  from  the 
frequent  attacks  of  pain,  and  from  the  vomiting. 
The  duration  of  gastric  ulcer  varies  greatly.  In 
some  cases  the  sore  seems  to  heal  rapidly ;  whilst 
in  others  the  symptoms  often  subside  and  re- 
appear, so  that  the  patient  remains  an  invalid 
for  years.  Chronic  cases  in  old  people  are  often 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  great  patience  and  per- 
severance are' required  in  order  to  obtain  even 
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(n  alleviation  of  the  symptoma.  The  symptoms 
produced  by  hifimorrhage  and  perforation  are 
elaevhere  ^escribed.  See  Hjhmatesiksis  ;  and 
Stomach,  Perforation  of. 

Physical  Signs. — In  a  recent  case  of  gastric 
iilcer  we  can  expect  no  assistance  from  physical 
signs,  but  -where  the  disease  has  lasted  for  some 
time  evidence  of  adhesions  may  be  detected.  Ad- 
hesions may  be  suspected,  when  it  is  found,  by 
auscultation  and  auscultatory  percussion,  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  stomach  is  in  ap- 
position with  the  abdominal  walls,  and  more 
especially  if  this  part  is  the  tender  spot,  and 
doss  not  vary  its  position  with  different  states  of 
distension  of  the  organ.  Again,  if  the  stomach 
is  found  to  be  of  considerable  size  when  empty, 
and  its  extent  not  increased  by  food,  we  may 
suspect  that  its  motions  are  trammeled  by  adhe- 
sions. The  microscope  affords  but  little  assist- 
ance in  the  detection  of  gastric  ulcer,  because  the 
extension  of  this  disease  is  usually  very  slow, 
and  we  therefore  have  little  chance  of  discover- 
ing portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
vomited  matters. 

Ikbatment. — The  main  indication,  where  the 
symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  are  urgent, 
is  to  give  to  the  affected  organ  as  perfect  a 
state  of  rest  as  is  possible.  The  patient  must 
be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  unless 
it  produce  pain,  and  must  retain  it  strictly. 
In  the  more  chronic  cases,  or  when  the  more 
severe  symptoms  have  subsided,  a  limited  amount 
of  exercise  may  be  permitted,  lest  the  gene- 
ral health  become  deteriorated  by  confinement, 
la  urgent  cases  mere  .position  is  not  enough, 
and  physiological  rest  must  be  insured.  It  is, 
therefore,  often  necessary  to  interdict  the  use 
of  aU  food,  and  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  by  nutritive  enemata.  In  less  severe 
cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  confine  the  patient 
to  liquid  food,  taken  in  small  quantities  and  fre- 
quently. Milk  must  form  the  basis  of  diet, 
and  it  can  be  either  taken  alone,  or,  if  there  be 
much  acidity,  mixed  with  lime-water  or  with 
Seltzer  or  Vichy  water.  In  some  cases  butter- 
milk agrees,  where  sweet  milk  produces  vomit- 
ing. In  others  the  concentrated  Swiss  milk  is 
more  readily  digested.  But  sometimes  milk 
in  all  forms  disagrees,  unless  it  be  mixed  with 
some  farinaceous  material,  such  as  arrowroot, 
sago,  tapioca,  or  corn-flour.  As  the  patient  im- 
proves a  more  nutritious  diet  may  be  prescribed, 
such  as  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  chicken  broth, 
eggs,  maccaroni,  or  light  puddings..  Where  the 
patient  is  young  and  otherwise  healthy,  leeches 
are, often  of  great  service.  Some  practitioners 
have  objected  to  their  use,  but  the  writer  has  often 
seen  them  of  signal  benefit.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  apply  more  than  six  at  a  time,  and  they 
may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  the  case 
requires.  In  others  dry-cupping  answers  a  good 
purpose.  Where  there  is  reason  to  object  to  the 
effects  of  the  leeches,  a  bladder  filled  with  ice  and 
applied  to  tlie  part  often  affords  relief;  tut,  in 
general,  hot  poultices  dnd  fomentations  are  more 
Useful.  In  long-standing  cases  great  benefit  is 
often  derived  &om  repeated  small  blisters,  or 
from  the  application  to  the  epigastrium  of  tartiap- 
emetio  ointment  or  oroton'^oil.  The  mostvaluahle 
remedy  in  all  cases  is  opium.     Jt  relieves  pain, 


controls  the  action  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  re- 
strains the  secretion  of  the  stomach.  It  is  best 
given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  once  or  twice 
a  day.  Shortly  before  food.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  apply  morphia  hypoderraically,  but  this  in 
some  cases  produces  vomiting,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  used  cautiously.  Besides  this,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  sedative,  when  taken  by 
the  mouth,  is  more  directly  applied  to  the  ulcer- 
ated and  tender  surface.  The  vomiting  is  a  most 
distressing  symptom,  and  tends  to  prevent  the 
healing  of  the  sore.  The  fluids  rejected  should 
be  often  examined  by  the  microscope.  If  torulse 
or  sarcinse  are  present,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
carbolic  acid,  creasote,  or  sulphurous  acid;  at 
the  same  time  a  small  blister  should  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium.  When  a  large  quantity  of 
mucus  is  discharged,  the  case  is  best  treated  with 
fuU  doses  of  bismuth,  magnesia,  and  morphia, 
or  with  oxalate  of  cerium,.  As  soon  as  the  more 
active  ^ymptom^  subside,  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
minister tonics.  Some  preparation  of  iron  may 
be  selected ;  the  saccharo-carbonate  or  citrate 
answers  the  purpose  best. 

When  the  case  is  still  more  chronic,  prepara- 
tions of  silver,  copper,  and- zinc  have  been  recom- 
mended. The  nitrate  of  silver  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  authors,  to  be  preferred,  whilst  others 
have  looked  upon  it  as  inert  in  the  doses  usually 
given.  The  writer  has  certainly  seen  great  benefit 
from  both  it  and  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  seen  mischief  result  from 
the  administration  of  these  salts  at  too  early  a 
period.  As  the  bowels  are  almost  always  con- 
fined in  gastric  ulcer,  it  is  necessary  to  promote 
their  action  by  castor  oil,  small  doses  of  aloes, 
or  enemata.  In  the  more  acute  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease all  irritatipg  aperients  must  be,  of  course, 
carefully  avoided,  and  the  bowels  should  be  re- 
lieved only  by  injections. 

21.  Stomaoh,  Vessels   of,  piseases  of.— 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  are  frequently 
diseased,  and  their  morbid  conditions  no  doubt 
play  an, important  part  in  the  production  of  ana- 
tomical changes  in  the  other  structures  of  the 
organ.  Dr.  Copland,  many  years  ago,  drew 
attention,  to  an  atheromatous  state  of  the  ar- 
teries as  frequently  present  along  with  gastric 
ulcer,  and  the  same  remark  has  since  been  made 
by  Virchow.  From  repeated  examinations  of 
eases  of  chronic  gastric  ulcer  with  the  micro- 
scope, the  writer  can  confirm  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  He  has  constantly  found  the  ar- 
teries thickened  and  enlarged  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ulcer.  Not  unfrequently  the  vessels, 
as  well  as  the  other  textures  of  the  organ,  are 
in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  condition 
being  in  some  degree  analogous  to  what  is  ob- 
served in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  in 
connexion  with  ohstruction  of  the  coronary  ar- 
teries'. Where  the  arteries  are  healthy  in  gas- 
tric ulcer,  the  veins  of  the  mucous  membrane 
are  generally  thickened  and  dilated,  display- 
ing a  state  like  that  so  constantly  remarked 
in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  where 
ulcers  have  been  long  existing.  In  cancer  of 
the  stomach  the  smaller ,  arteries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  malignant  growth  have  been 
often  found  greatly  thickened.    This  condition 
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seems  to  be  an  important  one  in  determining 
'he  future  progress  of  tlie  malignant  growth,  as 
leading  to  its  being  imperfectly  supplied  with- 
blood,  a;nd  its  consequent  sloughing.  But  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  smaller  arteries  of  the 
stomach  is  also  met  with  where  there  is  no  other 
disease.  There  has  been  much  dispute  whether  a 
similarly  thickened  condition  of  the  arteries  in 
contracted  kidney  is  a  result,  or  merely  a  co- 
existing state,  of  other  morbid  changes.  The 
occurrence  of  thickened  arteries  in  the  stomach 
without,  as  well  as  with,  other  structural  altera- 
tions, seems  to  show  the  opinion  of  those  to  be 
correct  who  hold  that  the  arterial  changes  in 
atrophy  of  the  kidney  are  not  necessarily  the 
rfesnlt  of  the  other  abnormal  states.  .  Affections 
of  the  veins  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  are  constantly  present  in  heart-disease, 
and  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  such  complaints 
we  usually  find  the  vessels  much  dilated  and  the 
coats  thickened.  Samuel  !Penwick. 

STOMACHICS  {ardpuixos,  the  stomach). 
Sykon.  :  Fr.  Stomachigties ;  Ger.  Magenmittel. 

Definitioit. — Substances  which  increase  the 
functional  activity  of  the  stomach. 

EiTUMERATioir. — The  most  important  stomach- 
ics are  Alcohol,  Acids,  Alkalies,  Aromatics,  Bit- 
ters, Arsenic,  Pepsin,  and  Strychnia  or  Nux 
Vomica. 

Action. — In  the  act  of  digestion  the  stomach 
has  the  threefold  function  of  secretion,  move- 
ment, and  absorption.  By  an  abundant  secretion 
of  gastric  juice  some  of  the  albuminous  consti- 
tuents of  the  food  are  quickly  digested';  and 
this  digestion  is  aided  by  the  miovements  of  the 
stomach,  which  mingle  the  gastric  juice  with 
the  food,  and  aid  solution  by  breaking  up  the 
particles.  Erom  the  stomach,  also,  absorption  of 
some  of  the  products  of  digestion  goes  on.  Some 
stomachics,  such  as  alcohol  and  dilute  alkalies, 
increase  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice ;  pos- 
sibly also  bitters,  and  small  doses  of  arsenic. 
Dilute  acids,  given  after  meals,  and  pepsin  supply 
the  essentials  of  gastric  juice  when  secretion  is 
leficient.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  stomach  are  increased 
tjy  strychnia  and  nux  vomica.  We  want  ex- 
periments on  the  action  of  drugs  which  increase 
absorption.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  of 
the  good  results  of  bitters  are  due  to  their  pre- 
venting abnormal  processes  of  fermentation  in 
the  stomach.  T.  Laudeu  Bbuntoit. 

STOMATITIS  (o-Tiijuo,  the  mouth).— 
St  NGN. :  Fr.  Stomatite;  Get.  MundscUdmhaut- 
entzimdMng. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  mouth. 

Yaeieties. — Stomatitis  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
infants  and  young  children.  It  presents  itself 
under  three  varieties : — 1.  Follicular ;  %  Ulcer- 
ative ;  and  3.  Gangrenous. 

1.  Follioular  Stomatitis. — This  form  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  is  very  apt  to  arise 
when  children  are  recovering  from  the  eruptive 
fevers.  But  it  may  also  be  met  with  in  com- 
paratively strong  children,  both  in  connection 
with  severe  dental  irritation,  and  also  originat- 
ing in  a  true  herpes  of  the  mouth,  analogous  to, 
uS  sometimes  associated  with,  herpes  laiialis. 
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Follicular  stomatitis  has  its  origin  in  the 
follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  become 
inflamed,  and  exhibit  spots  of  white  exudation. 
There  is,  however,  no  breach  of  surface.  The 
name  of  aphtha  is  often,  though  incorrectly,  given 
to  simple,  or  follicular,  stomatitis ;  and  the  term 
thrush  is  popularly  applied  to  both  complaints 
(see  AvHTHM;  and  Thbush.)  Follicular  stoma- 
titis is  not  a  serious  complaint,  though  it  in- 
dicates a  weak  state  of  health  and  a  faulty 
nutrition.  The  little  patient  swallows  with  dif- 
ficulty. There  is  an  increased  flow  of  saliva; 
the  mouth  is  hot  and  tender  ;  the  sub-maxillary 
glands  are  swollen;  and  the  bowels  are  dis- 
ordered. 

2.  trioerativo  Stomatitis. — This  is  merely 
an  advanced  form  of  the  preceding  variety.  The 
inflamed  follicles  break  and  form  small  ulcers, 
covered  with  a  greyish  or  yellowish  slough. 
These  ulcers  may  remain  separate  and  distinct, 
or  several  may  coalesce  to  form  one  larger  ulcer. 
Sometimes  the  ulcerative  process  spreads  rapidly. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the 
disease  is  situated  on  the  gums.  In  a  severe 
case  the  bases  of  the  teeth  and  the  alveoli  may 
be  exposed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  two 
varieties  of  stomatitis  must  be  conducted  on  the 
sameprinciples,and  may, therefore,  be  given  under 
the  same  head.  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  child 
in  a  favourable  hygienic  condition,  and  to  regu- 
late its  diet.  If  it  be  at  the  breast,  inquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  whether  it  is  fed  regu- 
larly, and  only  at  proper  intervals.  This  should 
be  insisted  upon.  If  the  milk  evidently  disagree, 
the  infant  must  be  weaned.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  may  be  enough  to  supplement  the 
mother's milkwithsome  snitablefood.  "Witholder 
children  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  nutri- 
tious quality  of  their  food,  and  to  the  regularity 
of  their  meals.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  child  to 
have  a  change  of  air,  this  alone  will  often  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect.  Small  doses  of  grey 
powder,  or  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  should  be 
given  to  regulate  the  bowels ;  while  at  the  same 
time  chlorate  of  potash  and  bark  should  be  pre- 
scribed. Subsequently  a  course  of  cod-liver  oil, 
or  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  or  of 
Parrish's  chemical  food,  will  be  useful. 

Locally,  the  mouth  should  be  washed  with  some 
simple  detergent.  Borax  is  the  most  valuable ; 
but  when,  as  not  unfrequendy  happens,  there  is 
some  fostbr  of  the  breath,  a  little  tincture  of 
myrrh,  or  Condy's  fluid,  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

3.  Gangrenous  Stomatitis. — Stnon.  :  Cati' 
crum  oris;  Noina. — Occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 
we  meet  with  a  much  more  formidable  variety  of 
stomatitis,  arising  out  of  the  ulcerative  form,  and 
supervening  upon  measles,  or  some  other  debili- 
tating blood-djsease.  In  cnncrum  oris  one  cheek, 
generally  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  becomes 
swollen,  red,  brawny,  and  shining.  The  whole 
thickness  of  the  cheek  is  affected  by  an  acute 
inflammation,  which  runs  on  rapidly  to  gangrene. 
The  internal  surface  is  the  seat  of  a  deep  foul 
ulcer,  and  the  little  patient  can  hardly  open  his 
mouth.  Gradually  the  redness  passes  into  livid- 
ity ;  and  a  black  point  appears,  which  is  soon  the 
centre  of  a  lorg^  slough     When  this  separates, 
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the  teeth  and  the  interior  of  the  mouth  are  ex- 
posed to  vie-w. 

Tbeatment. — Everything  must  be  dona  to 
support  the  patient's  strength  by  milk,  beef-tea, 
■vpine,  and  stimulant  modieines.  The  mouth 
should  be  syringed  frequently  with  warm  -water, 
or  with  a  disinfectant  mouth-wash.  The  cheek 
must  be  covered  with  a  poultice  or  a  fomentation 
until  the  slough  separates,  and  then  the  raw  sur- 
faces must  be  dressed  with  a  stimulating  lotion 
—for  example,  of  carbolio  or  nitric  acid,  or  of 
sulphate  of  zinc.  If  the  gangrenous  inflammation 
threaten  to  spread,  the  edges  must  be  thoroughly 
touched  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Indeed  some 
consider  it  well  to  treat  the  ulcer  inside  the 
cheek  in  this  manner  from  the  commencement. 
In  order  to  do  this  effectually  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  an  anaesthetic.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  that  can  be  done,  gangrenous  stomatitis  is 
a  very  &tal  disease. 

W.  Faibue  Clahke. 

STONE. — A  popular  name  for  calculus.  See 
CucnLus. 

STOOIiS,  Characters  of. — The  physical, 
chemical,  aoA  microscopical  examination  of  eva- 
cuations from  the  bowels,  or  '  stools,'  have  been 
fully  considered  in  the  article  F.;Ecii3.  There 
remain  to  be  described  here  certain  characters 
vhich  the  stools  possess  in  special  diseases. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  variety  in  appearance, 
quantity,  consistency,  colour,  and  composition 
which  healthy  motions  present,  their  charac- 
teristics in  disease  are  of  doubtful  significance, 
and  it  is  but  rarely  that  a  diagnosis  depends 
on  their  investigation,  unless  it  be  for  the  dis- 
covery of  such  bodies  as  entozoa,  gall-stones, 
pins,  or  other  objects  accidentally  swallowed, 
and  occasionally  pus  or  blood. 

In  a  few  diseases  only  do  the  evacuations  pre- 
sent features  of  sufficient  constancy  to  be  in  any 
way  distinctive,  and  even  then  it  is  rather  as  an 
element  in  the  diagnosis,  than  as  being  actually 
pathognomonic,  that  they  are  to  be  considered. 
As  might  be  expected,  these  maladies  are  amongst 
those  in  which  there  exists  some  serious  lesion 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  or  of  its  tributary 
glands.  The  following  may  be  referred  to  in 
this  category : — 

Cholera. — During  the  stages  of  the  onset, 
crisis,  and  reaction  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the  stools 
present  a  successive  series  of  changes  in  colour, 
consistency,  and  composition.  During  the  pre- 
liminary diarrhoea  the  contents  of  the  bowel  are 
voided  in  a  semi-formed,  pappy,  and  increasingly 
4uid  condition,  with  a  progressive  alteration  in 
colour  from  the  normal  tint  to  almost  colourless- 
ness. During  the  algid  stage  about  50  to  1 00 
ounces  are  discharged,  in  10  to  20  portions,  of 
a  rice-water  or  whey-like  appearance,  inodorous, 
and  wholly  wanting  in  bile-pigment.  The  ex- 
creta on  standing  deposit  whitish  flocculi,  con- 
sisting of  epithelium,  fungi,  granular  debris,  and 
crystis  of  salts,  chiefly  phosphates ;  occasionally 
a  few  blood-corpuscles  are  seen.  The  supernatant 
fluid  is  alkaline  ;  and  it  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  little  albumen. 
When  the  stage  of  reaction  sets  in,  the  stools 
become  coloured,  at  first  greenish,  and  they  then 
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generally  assume  the  normal  colour  and  consis- 
tency as  the  diarrhcea  becomes  less  profuse.  In 
this  stage  they  are  sometimes  very  fetid. 

Dysentery. — In  this  disease,  more  than  in  any 
other,  are  the  stools  diagnostic,  especially  if  with 
their  appearance  their  odour  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  they  are  peculiarly  fetid,  or  even  gangre- 
nous. The  frequency  of  the  stools  is  very  great, 
amounting  sometimes  to  himdreds  in  tho  day, 
but  a  few  drachms  being  voided  on  each  occasion. 
Considerable  variation  is  met  with,  dependent  on 
tho  severity,  type,  or  stage  of  the  case ;  but  the 
first  discharges,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in 
mild  cases,  consist  of  pale  yellow  masses  of  glairy 
mucus,  often  specked  with  blood,  ar.d  with  or 
without  a  small  quantity  of  pale,  feculent  matter. 
The  microscope  reveals  a  few  leucocytes  and  free 
nuclei,  with  blood-corpuscles,  enclosed  within  the 
structureless  mucus.  In  later  stages,  when  there 
is  suppuration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  small 
red  Ivimps,  of  an  appearance  like  raw  washed 
meat,  are  seen  in  yellowish  or  reddish  albumi- 
nous fluid.  These  masses  consist  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  imbedded  in  a  stroma  of  viscid 
mucus,  virith  pns  and  epithelial  cells  and  granu- 
lar debris.  Sometimes  the  stools  consist  chiefly 
of  blood ;  at  other  times  pus  predominates ;  and 
when  the  disease  is  of  a  very  malignant  cha- 
racter, large  gangrenous  portions  of  the  bowel 
are  voided  with  a  brownish  serous  fluid.  The 
mucus  is  sometimes  expelled  in  &  form  resem- 
bling masses  of  boiled  sago.  It  is  said  that  a 
partial  diagnosis  of  the  extent  of  the  disease 
may  be  made  by  a  study  of  the  characters  of 
the  stools; 

Enteriofever.— Previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  intestinal  ulceration  in  typhoid  fever,  the 
stools  consist  of  brownish  masses,  more  or  less 
formed ;  but  subsequently  what  is  often  re- 
garded as  a  characteristic  appearance  is  pre- 
sented, namely,  pale  yellow  semi-fluid  pea-soupy 
evacuations,  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  offen- 
sive odour.  On  standmg,  the  motions  deposit  a 
yellow  flocculent  sediment  of  particles  of  food, 
granular  dibris,  fungi,  epithelial  cells,  and 
crystals  of  triple  phosphates.  The  fluid  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1015 ;  and  contains  4  per  cent,  solids, 
chiefly  albumen  and  chloride  of  sodium.  Not 
infrequently  blood  is  found,  and  sometimes  por- 
tions of  Peyer's  patches  that  have  sloughed  off. 
The  diagnosis  between  typhoid  and  tubercular 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  not  to  be  made  with 
any  certainty  from  the  appearance  of  the  stools. 
For  although  the  above  description  applies  to 
the  evacuations  in  many  cases  of  enteric  fever, 
in  others  they  are  much  more  consistent,  and 
even  clayey.  Identical  discharges  are  met  with 
in  tubercular  disease  of  the  intestines. 

Pancreatic  disease. — In  those  morbid  condi- 
tions where  the  pancreatic  juice  is  not  secreted, 
from  destruction  of  the  gland,  as  in  cancer, 
or  when  the  secretion  is  prevented  gaining  en- 
trance into  the  bowel  from  occlusion  of  the  duet, 
it  has  long  been  known  that  the  stools  are  liable 
to  contain  fat  in  variable  quantity,  occurring  in 
the  form  of  loose  drops,  or  lumps,  or  smeared  over 
the  faeces,  or  discharged  free  from  feculent  mat- 
ter, constituting  a  stearrhoea.  This  condition  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  met  with  when  the  bile 
is  prevented  from  flowing  into  the  duodenum, 
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although  the  existence  of  such  obstmction  is  not 
a  necessity.  And  further,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  fat  has  been  found -wan  ting  in  the  stools  when 
there  has  been  marked  pancreatic  disease.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  healthy  evacuations 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  fat,  which  may  be 
considerably  increased  if  the  amount  ingested  be 
excessive.  Hence  fat  in  the  stools  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  indicative  of  disease  of  the 
pancreas,  though .  very  often  associated  with  it. 
Owing  to  the  frequent  association  of  diabetes 
with  disease  of  the  pancreas,  such  as  cancer  or 
atrophy,  fatty  stools  are  often  met  with  in  that 


Hepatic  diaeaae.-It  is  only  in  affections  of  the 
liver  in  which  there  exists  some  interference  with 
the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine,  that  the  stools 
present  a  cliaracteristic  appearance,  namely,  a 
want  of  colour,  varying  from  a  pale  yellow  to 
a  whitish- clay  tint;  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  exclusion  of  the  bile.  Such  evacuations  are 
almost  always  unformed  and  of  '  porridge-like ' 
consistency ;  rarely  in  the  form  of  pale  scybala. 
from  want  of  bile  their  odour  is  invariably 
offensive;  and  they  may  be  even  putrid  in 
cancer  of  the  liver.  Since  haemorrhage  from  the 
mucous  surface  frequently  complicates  icterus, 
the  faeces,  are  sometimes  blackened  from  blood. 
In  a  few  recorded  cases  of  hepatic  disease,  where 
the  pancreas  has  been  unaffected,  fat  has  been 
found  in  the  stools,  sometimes  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Pever.-In  the  general  febrile  state,  when  there 
is  no  primary  affection  of  the  digestive  organs, 
the  motions  are  diminished  in  quantity,  and  as  a 
rule  drier,  though  very  >  frequently  unformed. 
The  colour  is  generally  darker,  due  probably  to 
the  increased  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles, 
and  increased  elimination  of  bile-pigment;  and 
the  odour  is  more  offensive  than  in  health. 

Other  diseases. — In  other  affections  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera  the  characters  of  the  alvine 
discharges  are  so  variable  in  quantity,  colour, 
consistency,  odour, .  and  composition,  that  no 
general  remarks  can  be  made  and  no  diagnostic 
indications:  recorded.  Sometimes  in  grave  dis- 
eases the  motions  are  noj;  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  in  health,  whilst  a  trifling  change  in 
diet  or  habitation,  or  a  slight  catarrh,  may  be 
accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  faeces  differ- 
ing in  many  respects  from  the  normal.  The  fact 
is  that  no  standard  can  be  taken,  so  numerous 
and  frequent  are  the  disturbing  causes. 

Severe  constitutional  diseases  of  a  chronic 
character,  as  rickets  and  scrofula,  where  the 
general  nutrition  is  seriously  affected,  and  the 
blood  much  alteredin  quality,  are  very  frequently 
characterised  by  stools  which  are  pale  in  colour 
and  fetid  in  odour.  The  deteriorated  qua.lity  of 
the  intestinal  secretions,  and  consequent  imper- 
fect digestion  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  will 
account  lor  this. 

The  significance  of  blood  in  the  motions  has 
been  explained  in  the  article  Mblesa. 

Pus  m  any  considerable  quantity,  and  espe- 
cially if  free  from  admixture  with  faeces,  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  rupture  into  the  bowel  of 
an  abscess,  since  the  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  canal,  such  as  enteritis  and  dysentery,  are 
notiaecompanied  with  very  extensive  pus-pro- 
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dnction.  The  contents  of  pericsecal  or  perirectal 
abscesses  are  usually  extremely  ill-smelling. 
See  also  Nothnagel,  Zdts,  f.  Kim.  ilfei.,  iii., 
p.  241.  W.  H.  Alwhin. 

STEABISMT7S.—  Stnoh.  :    Squint ;     Fr. 
Strabisme;  Ger.  Strabismus;  Schiden. 

DEFDnTioN. — A  condition  in  which  the  two 
eyes  are  not  directed  to  the  same  point  in  space. 
DESOKipTioir. — Squint  is  commonly  either  (1) 
convergent,  or  (2)  divergent ;  but  (3)  there  may 
be  a  deviation  either  upwards  or  downwards. 
When  one  eye  appears  to  be  normally  directed, 
and  the  other  to  deviate,  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  former  as  the  vmrking,  and  the 
latter  as  the  squinting  eye. 

The  extent  or  degree  of  strabismus,  or,  as  it 
is  more  usually  called,  the  magmtude  of  a  squint, 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  millimetres.  In  con- 
vergent or  divergent  squint  it  is  customary  to 
measure  the  distance  between  an  imaginary  ver- 
tical line  bisecting  the  palpebral  fissure,  and 
another  imaginary  vertical  line  bisecting  the 
pupil  of  the  deviating  eye.  In  an  upward -or 
downward  squint,  the  distance  between  the  hori- 
zontal diameter  of  the  pupil,  and  an  imaginary 
horizontal  line  bisecting  the  palpebral  iissure, 
would  give  the  measurement  required. 

1,  Convergent  strabismiia.-^This  is  seen 
under  two  principal  forms ;  (o)  that  which  de- 
pends upon  pasralysis  or  paresis  of  one  of  the 
external  recti  muscles,  permitting  the  antagonist 
internal  rectus  to  exert  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence upon  the  position  of  the  eye;  and  that 
which  depends  upon  excessive  development  of  both 
interni,  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  refraction, 
whether  (i)  hypermetropia,  or  (c)  my&pia,. 

(a)  ParalyticoonvergentstraMsmus. — Thisform 
of  strabismus  is  met  with  in  all  degrees,  from 
the  slightest  weakening  of  the  affected  external 
rectus  to  complete  paralysis.. 

JEtioloot. — Paralytic  convergent  strabismus 
is  primarily  a  nerve-affection,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  muscle  concerned  will  after  a  time  be 
liable  to  imdergo  degenerative  changes.  The 
strabismus  usually  commences  somewhat  sud- 
denly, in  persons  of  adult  age,  and  often  rapidly 
increases  in  degree ;  the  paralysis,  which  at  first 
was  only  partial,  becoming  complete.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  associated  with 
syphilis  ;  but  it  is  also  met  with  as  a  result  of 
impaired  nutrition  or  degenerative  change  in  the 
nervous  centres,  consequent  upon  anxiety  or  over- 
work. In  some  of  the  syphilitic  cases,  it  appears 
to  be  due  to  central  mischief,  such  as  gumma  or 
arterial  occlusion;  in  others  to  pressure  upon 
the  trunk  of  the  sixth  nerve  by  periosteal  thick- 
ening or  other  morbid  growth. 

Diagnosis. — In  pronouncedcases,  the  diagnosis 
is  easy;  and  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  even 
when  the  working  eye  is  closed  or  covered,  the 
squinting  eye  cannot  be  directed  outwards  by 
voluntary  effort.  If  the  paralysis,  although  con- 
siderable in  degree,  is  not  complete,  the  eye 
cannot  be  directed  outwards  as  far  as  usual ;  if 
the  paralysis  is  complete,  the  pupil  cannot  be 
carried  external  to  the  middle  line  of  the  palpe- 
bral fissure.  When  the  affected  muscle  is  only 
slightly  weakened,  the  nature  of  the  condition 
may  not  be  at  once  apparent  from  the  limitation 
of  movement ;  and  the  degree  of  deviation  mav 
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be  80  slight  thit  it  is  not  easy  immediately  to 
pronounce  •which  eye  is  affected.    This  doubt 
maybe  lemoTed^  and  the  existence  of  paresis 
made  manifest,  by  the  following  tests.     The 
Burgeon  ehquld  stand    in  front  of  the   seated 
patient,  .and  should  hold  up  before  him,  in  the 
middle  line,  and  at  a  convenient  reading  dis- 
tance, some  small  object,  telling  him  to  look  at 
it  steadily.    By  his  own  hand,  or  by  a  piece  of 
(ground  glass,  the  surgeon  then  cuts  off  the  view 
of  the  object  first  from  one  of  the  patient's 
eyes  and  then  from  tLe  other,  watching  their 
movements  as  he  does  so.    When  the  object  is 
concealed  from  the  squinting  eye,  the  other  one, 
ieing  already  rightly  directed,  will  remain  sta- 
tionary to  continue  the  act  of  seeing,  and  the 
squinting  eye  will  also  remain  stationary ;  but, 
vben  the  object  is  concealed  from  the  working 
eye,  the  other,  or  squinting  eye,  being  wrongly 
directed,  and  not  receiving  ths  image  of  the 
object  upon  its  yellow  spot,  will  make  a  slight 
outward  movement  in  order  to  take  up  correct 
fixation.    At  the  same  moment,   the  working 
eye,  behind  the  obstruction,   will  execute  an 
inward  movement  of  somewhat  greater  ampli- 
tude than  the  outward  movement  of  its  fellow. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  slight  weaken- 
ing of  the  right  externvis,  producing  slight  in- 
version of  the  right  eye.    When  the  object  is 
screened  from  the  right  eye,  the  left  still  sees  it 
clearly  and  sharply,  and  both  eyes  remain  at  rest. 
When  the  object  is  screened  from  the  left  eye, 
the  right  receives  the  image  upon  a,  point  of 
its  retina  internal  to  its  yellow  spot,  and  sees  it 
only  indistinctly.  The  right  eye,  therefore,  makes 
an  excursion  outwards,  sul&cientinamount  to  bring 
the  image  of  the  object  upon  its  yellow  spot,  and 
to  enable  it  to  see  better ;,  but  the  motor  impulse 
by  which  the  necessary  movement  of  the   ex- 
ternal rectus  is  called  forth,  is  conveyed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  inteijial  rectus  of  the  left  eye, 
as  a  result  of  the  habitual  association  of  the  two 
eyes  and  of  their  muscles  in  the  act  of  looking 
towards  the  right ;  and  the  sound  muscle,  under 
»  given,  motor  impulse,  contracts  more  vigorously 
than  the  weakened  one.    The  result  is  that  the 
excursion  inward^  of  the  working  eye  is  larger 
than  the  excursion  outwards  of  the  squinting 
one ;  and  in  this  way  the  fact  of  paresis  of  the 
right  extemus  is  rendered  manifest. 
I  This  form  of  strabismus  is  at  first  attended  by 
distressing  double  vision,  which  often  produces 
giddiness,  but  which  diminishes  in  time,  as  the 
patient  learns  to  neglect  or  mentally  to  suppress 
the  image  of  the  squinting  eye.    The  smaller 
the  deviation,  the  more  distressing  will  be  the 
double  vision  ;  because,  the  nearer  to  the  yellow 
spot  is  the  image  of  the  squinting  eye,  the  more 
definite  will  it  be,  and  the  less  readily  will  it  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  other.    In  cases 
of  very  slight  deviation,  the  equality  of  the 
double  images  renders  it  difficult  to  tell  the  true 
from  the  false,  and  leads  the  patient  into  fre- 
quent error  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
object  looked  at. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  paralytic  stra- 
bismus, is  primarily  that  of  the  syphilis  or  of 
the  nerve-exhaustion  upon  which  the  paralysis 
depends ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  endeavour 
to  minimise  the  ineonvenienoes  of  the  double 


vision  while  it  continues,  and  to  provide  against 
permanent  degeneration  of  the  paralysed  muscle 
from  disuse.  The  former  indication  may  be  ful- 
filled by  covering  the  squinting  eye  with  a  patch, 
or  with  an  opaque  glass  in  a  spectacle  frame  ; 
and,  as  the  double  vision  is  only  troublesome 
when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  side  of  the 
affected  muscle,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  render 
opaque,  by  grinding  or  otherwise,  the  outer  half 
of  the  glass  which  covers  the  affected  eye.  The 
nutrition  of  the  muscle  may  be  preserved,  when 
the  paralysis  is  incomplete,  by  systematic  volun- 
tary endeavours  to  call  it  into  action;  these 
endeavours  being  made  three  or  four  times  a 
day  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  working  eye  should  be  closed  or  covered, 
and  the  squinting  eye  should  be  directed  as 
much  as  possible  towards  the  outer  side.  When 
the  paralysis  is  complete,  so  that  the  eye  cannot 
be  carried  beyond  the  middle  line  of  its  eyelid- 
opening,  it  is  necessary  to  exorcise  the  affected 
muscle  by  localised  electric  currents,  after  the 
manner  of  Duchenne.  In  cases  where  there  is 
no  response  to  induced  currents,  those  of  a  cell 
battery  will  sometimes  be  found  effectual.  The 
exercise  by  electricity  should  be  repeated  at 
.short  intervals,  such  as  every  two  or  three  days, 
until  the  nerve-function  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
stored, so  that  the  muscle  can  again  be  exercised 
by  the  will. 

In  cases  of  paralytic  strabismus  of  old  stand- 
ing, it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  tenotomy  of  the  contracted  internus,  before 
the  eye  can  be  restored  to  its  correct  position. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that 
every  case  can  be  cured,  by  combined  tenotomy 
and  volitional  or  electrical  exercises,  as  long  as 
the  paralysed  muscle  will  respond,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  either  to  the  will  or  to  one  form 
or  other  of  electric  current ;_  but  that,  where  the 
eye  does  not  move  outwards  in  obedience  to  the 
will,  and  where  neither  induced  nor  battery  cur- 
rents produce  contraction  of  the  paralysed  muscle, 
no  good  is  to  be  expected  from  either  operative 
or  medicinal  treatment; 

(4)  Comtergent  strabismus  due  to  excessive  de- 
velopment of  both  intenii. — JEtioi.oqy. — As  a  re- 
sult of  errors  of  refraction,  about  90  per  cent,  of 
this  class  of  cases  are  due  to  flat.-eye  or  M/per~ 
metropia.  The  flat  formation  of  the  eye  requires, 
for  acute  vision  of  near  objects,  a  strenuous  ac- 
commodation-effort ;  and  this,  by  the  intimate  as- 
sociation which  exists  between  the  nerve-centres 
governing  the  accommodation  muscles,  and  those 
governing  the  interni,  produces  a  corresponding 
effort  of  convergence.  As  soon  as  a  child  who  is 
born  with  flat  eyes  begins  to  take  careful  notice  of 
near  things,  his  accommodation  muscles  and  his 
internal  recti  are  both  called  into  frequent  and 
energetic  exercise ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  interni  become  excessively  developed  in  re- 
lation to  their  antagonists,  the  externi,  so  that 
the  normal,  or  resting  position  of  the  eyes,  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  parallelism,  becomes  one 
of  convergence.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
child  would  receive  double  images,  of  equal 
intensity,  of  all  objects  situated  either  nearer  to 
him,  or  farther  from  him,  than  the  point  at  which 
the  convergent  optic  axes  would  meet  if  pro- 
longed. .  Let  us  suppose  that  this  point  is  one  toot 
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distant  from  the  eyes  ;  and  that  the  child  wishes 
to  look  at  an  object  which  is  eighteen  inches  dis- 
tant. He  cannot  do  this  with  both  eyes,  because 
the  extern!  are  unable  to  overcome  their  more 
powerful  antagonists.  If,  however,  he  combines 
the  right  externus  with  the  left  internus,  as  in 
the  act  of  looking  to  the  right  with  both  eyes,  he 
becomes  able  to  fix  the  object  correctly  with  his 
right  eye ;  and  if  he  combines  the  left  externus 
with  the  right  internus,  as  in  the  action  of  look- 
ing to  the  left  with  both  eyes,  he  becomes  able  to 
fix  the  object  correctly  with  his  left  eye.  But 
as,  in  either  case,  both  eyes  start  from  a  position 
not  of  parallelism  bat  of  convergence,  the  effort 
which  carries  the  right  eye  from  its  convergent 
state  to  the  middle  of  its  palpebral  fissure  will 
carry  the  left  from  its  convergent  state  to  one  of 
much  greater  convergence,  and  vice  versd  with 
the  left  eye ;  so  that,  while  one  eye  is  directed 
to  the  object  of  vision,  the  other  is  rolled  far 
inwards.  In  this  way,  the  image  is  received 
upon  the  yellow  spot  of  the  working  eye,  and 
upon  so  peripheral  a  portion  of  the  retina  of  the 
squinting  eye  that  it  is  easily  neglected  by  the 
consciousness,  and  ceases  co  be  a  source  of  con- 
fusion or  embarrassment. 

Diagnosis. — The  state  of  things  in  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  squint  beginning  in  childhood  is 
the  following.  In  a  state  of  rest,  as  when  the 
attention  is  not  directed  to  any  object,  or  during 
sleep,  or  under  an  anaesthetic,  the  eyes  are 
equally  convergent ;  but  as  soon  as  any  object  is 
looked  at,  one  eye  fixes  this  object  and  the  other 
rolls  inwards.  If  the  degree  of  flatness  is  alike 
in  both  eyes,  and  if  the  muscles  in  both  are  of 
equal  power,  sometimes  one  will  be  the  squinting 
eye  and  sometimes  the  other  ;  and  in  most  oases 
this  condition  obtains  for  a  time.  The  squint  is 
then  said  to  be  '  alternating.'  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  it  is  for  some  reason  easier  to  work 
with  one  eye  than  with  the  other;  either  because 
it  is  fiat  in  a  less  degree,  or  because  its  accommo- 
dation muscle  or  its  external  rectus  is  stronger 
than  the  corresponding  muscle  of  its  fellow ; 
and  then  this  eye  is  used  in  preference  to,  and 
gradually  supersedes,  its  fellow;  becoming 
always  the  working,  whi-le  that  is  always  the 
squinting  eye.  The  squint  is  then  said  to  be 
'  permanent.' 

TKEATMENT.^It  would  appear  at  first  sight, 
from  the  rationale  of  the  affection,  that  the 
squint  which  depends  upon  flat-eye  could  always 
be  prevented,  or  even  cured,  by  the  habitual  us-e 
of  convex  spectacles ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  externi  and 
■ihe  interni  becomes  deranged  at  so  early  a  period 
of  life,  that  spectacles  could  not  be  applied  until 
too  late.  In  every  pronounced  case  of  stra^ 
bismus,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  tenotomy  of 
the  interni,  sometimes  only  of  one  but  far  more 
frequently  of  both;  and  the  only  question  to  be 
considered  is  that  of  the  time  most  favourable 
for  the  operation. 

In  determining  this  question,  the  points  chiefly 
to  be  taken  into  account  are  the  state  of  vision, 
and  the  age  of  the  patient.  When  a  squint  be- 
comes permanent,  the  vision  of  the  habitually 
squinting  eye  frequently  becomes  impaired,  appa- 
rently as  a  result  of  the  continued  mental  sup- 
prewion  of  the  image  which  it  receives ;  and  in  a 


person  who  is  suffered  to  grow  up  to  adult  age 
squinting,  this  impairment  of  vision  often  falls 
little  short  of  blindness,  and  admits  of  no  remedy. 
No  change  is  discoverable,  generally  speaking, 
by  the  ophthalmoscope;  but  the  power  of  re- 
sponding to  impressions  upon  the  retina  seems 
to  be  lost.  On  the  other  band,  as  long  as  the 
squint  is  alternating,  and  each  eye  is  used  by 
turns,  the  sight  does  not  usually  suffer. 

The  immediate  effectof  tenotomy  of  one  or  both 
interni  is  to  release  the  eyes  from  their  position 
of  enforced  convergence,  and  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  interni  to  rotate  them  inwards. 
The  divided  muscles  soon  acquire  new  attach- 
ments farther  back  upon  the  eyeball  than  their 
former  ones,  so  that  their  power  is  permanently 
diminished,  and  tliis  diminution  may  even  be  in 
excess,  so  as  to  leave  an  undesirable  preponder- 
ance of  the  externi,  and  a  corresponding  tendency 
to  eversion.  The  surgeon,  even  by  the  best  planned 
operation,  cannot  absolutely  determine  the  future 
position  of  the  eyes.  That  determination  has  to 
be  effected  by  the  muscles  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  vision ;  and  a  perfect  result  after  a 
squint  operation,  by  which  is  meant  the  restora- 
tion of  parallelism  when  at  rest,  vrithout  im- 
pairment of  the  power  of  volitional  convergence, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  an  instinctive  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  muscular  forces  concerned,  a  re- 
arrangement mainly  brought  about  by  efforts  to 
avoid  double  vision,  which  is  often  the  immediate 
result  of  an  operation.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
always  possible  to  remove  by  tenotomy  a  coarse 
and  manifest  malposition,  it  is  only  possible  to 
obtain  a  perfect  result  when  the  recti  muscles 
are  well-developed,  when  the  acuteness  of  vision 
is  equal  or  nearly  so  in  the  two  eyes,  and  when 
the  power  of  attention  to  visual  impressions  is 
sufficiently  active  to  render  double  images  dis- 
tressing. The  muscular  development  and  the 
power  of  attention  are  both  deficient  in  early 
childhood ;  and  hence,  so  long  as  vision  does  not 
suffer,  it  is  better  to  defer  operating  for  squint 
until  about  eight  years  of  age.  As  long  as  the 
squint  is  alternating,  there  is  no  fear  that  the 
vision  will  suffer,  and  it  is  then  safe  and  desir- 
able to  wait ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  squint  becomes 
permanent,  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  vision  of  the 
squinting  eye  from  time  to  time,  and  U>  provide 
for  this  eye  being  exercised  everyday,  by  Iteeping 
the  other  closed  or  covered  for  short  periods.  If^ 
in  spite  of  such  exercise,  the  vision  of  the  squint- 
ing eye  is  found  to  be  undergoing  progressive 
deterioration,  the  operation  should  be  performed 
without  delay,  at  however  early  an  age ;  and  the 
parents  should  be  warned  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  necessary,  for  the  attainment  of  perfect  har- 
mony of  movement  between  the  two  eyes,  to 
operate  again  at  some  future  time. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  child  is  first 
brought  for  advice  at  an  earlier  age  than  eight, 
in  whom  the  squint  has  already  become  per- 
manent in  one  oye,  and  in  whom  the  vision  of 
that  eye  has  already  begun  to  suffer.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  best  to  devote  a  few  weeks  to  endea- 
vours to  improve  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye 
by  compulsory  exercise;  and  if  these  endeavours 
should  be  in  any  degree  successful,  to  continue 
them  as  long  as  improvement  under  their  em- 
ployment is  perceptiblei    If   no  improvement 
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ihould  be  produced,  ths  operation  should  be  pep- 
formed  without  farther  loss  of  time> 

(c)  The  convergent  squint  of  short-siffhied 
jKopto.— This  is  not  a  very  common  affeotion,  and 
depends  upon  the  faot  that,  spectacles  to  afford 
distant  vision  not  having  been  worn,  the  ex- 
terni,  which  produce  the- approximate  parellelism 
of  the  optic  axes  required  for  distant  vision, 
have  not  been  exercised  ;  while  the  interni  have 
been  constantly  exercised  in  producitg  conver- 
gence for  the  vision  of  near  objects.  The  former 
muscles,  therefore,  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
I,  condition  of  feebleness  from  disuse,  while  the 
latter  have  undergone  abnormal ,  development. 
It  such  cases  the  eyes  are  usually  equally  con- 
vergent, such  a  position  giving  single  vision  of 
near  objects ;  while  douKle  vision  of  distant  ones 
is  not  irksome,  on  account  of  the  indistinctness 
with  which  they  are  seen. 

Treatment. — When  the  convergent  squint  of 
ofashorlf-SightedperBonis  of  small  magnitude, 
it  may  sometimes  'be  ciired  by  wearing  glasses 
which  correct  the  short-sight  for  distance,  and 
call  upon  the  external  recti  to  take  up  their 
proper  function.  More  frequently,  however, 
they  fail  to  respond ;  double  vision  is  produced ; 
and  tenotomy,  followed  by  the  use  of  tibe  spec- 
tacles, is  required.  Such  cases  usually  turn  out 
perfectly  wdl. 

2.  Divergent  sq.uint. — This  is  nearly  always 
a  consequence  of  defective  vision  of  the  squinting 
eje,  which  wanders  outwards  for  want  of  guid- 
ance from  visual  impressions.  It  may  also  follow 
from  unskilfully  performed  or  excessive  opera- 
tions for  the  cureof  convergent  squint. 

Tehatment. — The  operation  for  divergent 
squint  is  not  a  mere  tenotomy,  but  requires  the 
shortening  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  squinting 
eye,  or  its  advancement  to  a  point  of  attachment 
nearer  to  the  corneal  margin ;  and  the  results  of 
such  an  operation  are  less  under  command  than 
those  of  tenotomy.  The  muscle  may  not  attach 
itself  firmly  in  the  new  position,  or  the  connect- 
ing medium  may  stretcli  after  a  short  time. 
The  operation  may  be  undertaken  more  hope- 
fuUji,  lihe  better  the  vision  of  the  divergent  eye ; 
and  it  is  often  very  successful.  It  is  neverthe- 
less most  prudent,  in  every  instance,  to  prepare 
the  patient  for  the  possibility  of  failure,  or  of 
oulyipartial  success.  It  is  in  no  case  likely  that 
the  defect  will  be  increased  by  failure  of  the 
operation ;  and,  as  the  chief  motive  for  its  per- 
formance is  usually  the  improvement  of  appear- 
ance, it  may  be  undertaken  with  propriety  in 
ihnost  every  case. 

3.  Complex  squint. — The  forms  of  strabis- 
nius  in  which  the  deviation  is  either  upwards  or 
downwards  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
brought  under  any  general  rule.  They  depend 
either  upon  spasm  of  the  muscle  producing  the 
neviation,  or  upon  paralysis  or  paresis  of  its  an- 
-agonist ;  and  every  casei  must  be  investigated 
and  treated  upon  its  inerits,  by  tenotomy  or  elec- 
trisation, or  both  combined,  accordingto  the  par- 
ticular circum.<itances.  Various  irregular  forms 
of  strabismus  are  also  seen,  in  the  course  of 
certain  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  nervous 
'yetem,  which  entail  loss  or  impairment  of  mus- 
culnr  co-ordination,  such  as  meningitis  and  loco- 
motor ataxy;  but  such  forms  are  usually  easily 
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to  be  distinguiahed  as  symptoms  of  the  general 
disorder,  requiring  no  treatment  or  considera- 
tion apart  from  it.  In  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
locomotor  ataxy,  it  may  be  conducive  to  comfort 
to  exclude  the  squinting  eye  ftom  vision,  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  the  inconveniences  inci- 
dental to  doable  images. 

E.  BmjDBNEii  Caetek, 

STEANGtrLATION  .{strcmgnU,  I  choke). 
In  .pathology  .tjjis  term  is  employed  to  express 
either  the  process  or  the  condition  of  constriction 
of  a  tube,  when  it- is  so  complete  that  the  passage 
of  the  content^  is  prevented.    See  Heknia  ;  and 

ISTESTINAI,   ObSTEUCTION. 

STBAN'O-UXtATIOII'  as  a  Mode  of  Death 

(strangulo,  I  choke). — Sxnon.':  Fr.  Strangula- 
tum;  Ger.  Ervmrgtmg. 

Definition.— The  act  and  effect  of  constric- 
tion of  the  neck  and  air-passages  by  means  of  a 
ligature  or  manual  pressure  (rthrottling).  Death 
results  essentiallyfrom  asphyxia; 

jEtiolggt. — Strangulation  is  chiefly  homi- 
cidal, but  it  may  be  suicidal  or  accidental.  Ac- 
cidental strangulation  may  occur  in  a  variety  of 
wayst  asin  the  case  of  a  child  from  tightening 
of  a  cravat  round  the  neck,  from  the  end  catch- 
ing in  the  wheel  of  a  perambulator ;  in  the  case 
of  a  drunken  woman  by  fixation  and  tightening 
of  her  bonnel>striiigs ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
cripple  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  weight  accident- 
ally becoming  tightened  in  front  of  the  neck. 

It  was  at  one  time  doubted  whether  suicide 
could  be  effected  by  strangulation,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  hands  relax  when  insensibility 
comes  on,  rendering  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
sufficient  tension  on  the  ends  of  the  ligature^ 
Bat  when  the  ligature  is  wound  more  than  once 
round  the- neck,  or  some  method  is  adopted  by 
which  the  ligature  can  be  tightened  like  a  tour- 
niquet, as  by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  stick 
which  catches  behind  the  ear  or  elsewhere,  it  is 
quite  possible ;  and  numerous  instances  are  on 
record  of  suicide  so  effected.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  pre3.umption  is  in  fa>vour  of  homi- 
cide, and  in  all  cases  of  strangulation  by  manual 
pressure  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain. 

Signs. — In  addition  to  the  general  indications 
of  asphyxia  {see  Asphyxia),  there  are  special 
signs  of  strangulation  which  vary  with  the  de- 
gree of  force  employed,  and  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  victim. 

To  strangle  an  individual  of  normal  strength, 
and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  is  barely 
possible,  without  causing  evident  signs  of  violence 
on  various  parts  of  tho  body.  The  existence  of 
injuries  of  this  kind  is  valuable  evidence  of  the 
mode  of  death.  Very,  often  cranial  injuries  are 
found,  from  the  individual  having  been  first 
knocked  down  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  Ecchy- 
moses,  abrasions,  and  other  signs  of  mechanical 
violence  are  generally  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  If  the  strangulation  has  been 
effected  by  manual  pressure,  the  front  or  sides 
of  the  neck  exhibit  bruised  marks,  corresponding 
to  the  thumb  and  fingers,  with,  perhaps,  curved 
excoriations  corresponding  to  the  nails.  The  re- 
lative size  of  the  marks  produced  by  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  and  the  direction  of  the  nail-marks, 
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indicate  the  way  in  wliich  the  pressure  has 
been  exerted,  and  whether  with  the  right  or  left 
hand. 

When  a  ligature  has  been  employed,  a,  mark 
is  left  on  the  neck,  which  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  ligature,  and  the  way  it  has  been  disposed. 
Usually  it  is  a  transverse,  shallow  furrow;  single, 
double,  or  multiple,  according  to  the  number  of 
folds ;  and  continuous,  or  interrupted  in  places. 
The  bottom  of  the  groove  is  generally  pale,  and 
not  parchmented  as  in  hanging,  owing  to  the 
pressure  not  being  kept  up  so  long  as  to  lead  to 
dessication.  Ecchymoses  in  the  course  of  the 
groove  are  met  with  more  frequently  than  in 
hanging,  owing  to  the  great  violence  frequently 
exerted. 

Very  commonly  punctated  ecchymoses  are 
risible  on  the  conjunctivae,  face,  neck,  and  chest. 
They  are  considered  by  Tardieu  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  strangulation  than  in  asphyxia  from 
other  causes,  or  from  overstraining,  which  like- 
wise may  lead  to  them.  In  the  sabcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  fasciae  of  the  muscles 
above  and  below  the  hyoid,  extravasations  are 
frequently  found,  as  well  as  on  the  external  6ui> 
face  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  trachea.  The 
lungs  vary  as  regards  their  vascularity,  but  on  the 
surface  it  is  common  to  find  pseudo-membranous 
patches,  which  are  due  to  the  rupture  of  some  of 
the  superficial  air-cells  and  collection  of  air-bubbles 
under  the  pleura.  In  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
congested  patches,  or  apoplectic  extravasations, 
are  often  found,,  varying  in  size,  according  to 
Tardieu's  description,  from  half  a  franc  up  to  a 
five- franc  piece — extravasations,  therefore,  much 
larger  than  those  usually  found  in  suffocation. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  asphyxia  from 
strangulation  is  that  of  asphyxia  in  general.  See 
Artificial  Eespibation  ;  Asphyxia  ;  and  Kb- 
snsciTATioN.  D.  Febbiee. 

STBANQXTHT  (ffrpiyj,  a  drop,  and  oSpov, 
urine). — Stnon  . :  Stillicidium  urinte ;  Fr.  Strait- 
gurie ;  Ger.  Harnstrenge. 

Definition. — A  condition  characterised  by  a 
frequent  and  urgent  desire  to  pass  the  urine, 
which  is  voided  in  drops  or  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, with  a  sense  of  painful  spasm  in  the  peri- 
neum, and  often  with  no  feeling  of  relief. 

.ajTiOLOGY.— Strangury  occurs  under  such  a, 
great  variety  of  circumstances  that  it  can  be 
regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  symptom.  It  is 
found  in  nephritis  or  .intense  congestion  of  the 
kidney,  however  induced ;  and  thus  becomes  a 
symptom  after  the  administration  of  large  doses 
of  turpentine,  or  the  use  of  cantharides,  either 
internally  or  in  the  form  of  a  blister.  It  like- 
wise occurs  in  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  prostate,  and  urethra;  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate;  in  cancer  and  other 
tumours,  and  in  stone  of  the  bladder;  and  in 
advanced  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

Tbeatment.  1.  Preventive  treatment, — Stran- 
gury may  be  prevented  from  following  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  by 
allowing  it  to  remain  on  but  for  a  short  time, 
following  it  by  a  poultice,  or  by  sprinkling  the 
skin  of  the  part  with  powdered  camphor. 

2.  CuraMve  treatment. — Eegaiding  strangury 
OS  but  a  symptom  of  some  other  morbid  condi- 
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tion,  we  must  consider  it  as  we  should  cuugn, 
headache,  or  dropsy,  and  treat  it  with  a  view 
to  removing  the  condition  on  which  it  depends. 
With  regard  to  relieving  the  more  urgent  local 
symptoms,  warm  hip-baths  and  fomentations, 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  and  supposi- 
tories of  morphia  or  of  belladonna,  may  be  used 
with  advantage, 

STBATHPEFFBR,  ia  Ross-ah.ire.TTiSnl- 
phur  waters.     See  Minbbal  Watees.       ,    . 

STRICTTTBE  {stringo,  I  bind). — A, contrac- 
tion of  a  tube,  duct,  or  orifice  ;  for  instance,  of 
any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  of 'the  uri- 
nary passages.     See  Ubethba,  Diseases'  of. 

STKIDOB:  STBIDXJIiOTJS  (atrideo,  I 
creak). — Stridor  is  the  name  given  to  a  peeuliar 
noisy  form  of  breathing,  produced  in  the  larynx ; 
varying  greatly  in  its  character — being  either 
harsh,  musical,  or  crowing ;  and  due  to  various 
forms  of  obstruction.  Tiie  term  atriduloas  is 
applicable  to  the  respiration,  the  cough,  or 
the  voice,  when  they  possess  the  characters  of 
stridor.  See  Laeynx,  Diseases  of;  Pnehmo- 
QAsTBic  Nbeve,  Diseases  of;  and  Voice,  Dis- 
orders of. 

BTBOKE. — A  popular  synonym  for  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy  or  sudden  paralysis ;  but  also 
used  in  the  compound  words,  sunstroke,  heat- 
stroke, and  wind-stroke,  to  indicate  the  effects  of 
these  agents. 

STBONGYLTTS  (arpoyyiKos,  cylindrical), 
Synon. :  Fr.  Strangle;  Ger.  PaUisademmirm. — 
A  genus  comprising  many  species  of  nematoid 
worms.  The  large  kidney-worm,  sometimes 
called  Eustrongt/lita  gigas,  has  only  once  been 
found  in  the  human  body.  The  case  was  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  and  the  specimen  is  still 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Surgeons.     See  Sclebostoma. 

STBOWGYLtrS     DTTODElTAIiIS.      Bee 

Sclebostoma. 

STBOPHULITS  {arpi^os,  a  twisting  of  the 
bowels,  or  colic). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Strophahis :  Ger. 
Sohdlkrwtchen. 

Definition. — A  papular  eruption  of  the  skin 
in  infants ;  referable,  as  the  derivation  of  the 
word  implies,  to  derangement  of  the  bowels. 

Deschiption. — ^The  eruption  is  a  lichen,  a  form 
of  folliculitis,  rarely  extensive,  and  unassociated 
with  constitutional  symptoms.  Its  principal  seat 
is  the  face,  butitmay  also  be  dispersed  over  the 
trunk  of  the  body  and  limbs.  Its  duration  will 
be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  its  cause. 

Some  variety  in  colour,  duration,  and  cause 
has  given  rise  to  several  names  applied  to  the 
eruption.  It  is  sometimes  ephemeral,  and  has 
been  termed  8.  volaticua;  sometimes  the  pimples 
are  pale  or  shining,  hence  8.  dUndus  and  S.  Can- 
didas. More  frequently  they  are  red  and  in- 
flammatory, and  either  dispersed  or  aggregated, 
8.  conferttis ;  and  occasionally  an  interpapular 
hyperaemia  or  inflammation  gives  rise  to  the 
variety  known  as  S.intertinctus,  When  associated 
with  dentition  this  trivial  rash  is  termed  '  red 
gum '  and  '  white  gum ' ;  whilst  under  conditions 
of  aggravation  it  is  prone  to  run  into  eczema. 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  of  strophulus  is 
one  of  attention  to  the  general  health  and  con- 
dition of  the  infant.  A  few  doses  of  magnesia 
imd  rhubarb,  and  even  a  grain  of  calomel,  may 
sometimes  be  found  useful,  but  in  general  a  dis- 
cieet  attention  to  the  food,  with  rest  and  ■vrarmt.h, 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Locally,  the  rash 
should  be  dusted  over  with  fuller' s-earth  powder, 
or  sponged  with  a  lotion  of  lime-water  and  oxide 
of  rinc,  with  or  without  calamine. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 

STEtrCTUEAIi  DISEASES. — Diseases 
ittended  by  recognisable  anatomical  changes, 
us  distinguished  from  functional  diseases.  See 
Disease,  Classification  of. 

STBUMOTTs}  («'"'""'■  "  soroMous  swell- 
ing.)—Synonyms  for  scrofula  and  scrofulous.  See 

SoiOFOLA. 

STETCHWIA,  Foisoning  by. — Synon.  : 
Fr.  Empoisonnement  par  la  Strychnine ;  Ger. 
Stryckninvergiftunff. — The  seeds  of  Strychnos 
lua  vomica,  commonly  known  as  nux  vomica,  as 
well  as  several  other  plants,  owe  their  powerful 
toiio  (excito-motor)  properties  to  an  alkaloid, 
stri/chnia;  and  in  a  minor  degree  to  another 
allaloid,  bruaia,  which  is  said  to  produce  the  same 
physiological  effects  as  strychnine.  Strychnia 
isavliite  crystalline  substance,  very  sparingly 
solnble  in  aqueous  liquids,  to  which,  however,  it 
commnnicivtes  an  intolerably  bitter  taste.  It  is 
more  freely  soluble  in  acid  and  alcoholic  liquids. 
When  mixed  with  flonr  and  sugar,  and  coloured 
hy  admixture  with  either  soot  or  Prussian  blue, 
Btrychnia  forms  the  basis  of  several  well-known 
forms  of '  vermin-killer.'  Spite  of  its  repulsively 
bitter  taste,  strychnia  has  been  administered  with 
homicidal  intent  in  such  liquids  as  infusions  of 
tea  and  cocoa,  and  in  other  media. 

Anatomical  Chaeactees. — The  anatomical 
characters  after  death  by  strychnia-poisoning  are 
veiy  ill-marked,  and  at  most  consist  of  some 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and 
even  this  may  be  wanting. 

Symptoms. — Except  when  taken  in  the  form  of 
pill,  strychnia  and  all  substances  containing  it 
produce  an  immediate  and  intensely  bitter  taste, 
which  is  also  at  the  same  time  of  a  quasi-metallic 
character,  and  is  very  pei^istent.  Since  the 
fatal  dose— half  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid — is  small, 
and  the  poison  is  readily  soluble  in  the  acid  gas- 
tric fluid,  its  physiological  effects  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  long  delayed.  They  may  be  unmistakable 
•Iter  the  lapse  of  two  minutes ;  but  commonly 
they  are  not  well-marked  till  five,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  minutes  after  administration.  They 
oegin  with  a  stage  of  restlessness,  excitement, 
Mdavague  sense  of  impending  peril.  The  special 
'ensss,  too,  are  often  preternaturally  sharpened. 
Afeeling  of  choking  or  impending  suffocation  en- 
sues; then  there  is  a  trembling  of  the  whole  body ; 
jerkings  of  the  head ;  and  often,  in  a  moment, 
tb  whole  body  becomes  stiff  and  rigid,  assuming 
ahow-likeform,  (opisthotonos),  i.e.,  arched  for- 
"arda  and  resting  perhaps  on  the  head  and  heels 
only.  The  muscles  even  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men are  tense  and  fixed,  so  thatrespiration  is  im- 
peded, giving  rise  to  more  or  less  cyanosis.    The 
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feet  are  either  ineurvated  or  excurvated.  The 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  down,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  well-known  risus  sardonious  of 
tetanus.  Attempts  to  administer  medicine  by 
either  cup  or  spoon  have  been  known  to  result 
in  the  patient's  biting  the  cup  or  spoon  in  two, 
in  consequence  of  a  violent  spasmodic  closing  of 
the  jaws.  During  the  paroxysm,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  intoxication,  the  cerebral  faculties 
are  unimpaired,  and  the  convulsions  are  purely 
of  spinal  origin.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  In  a 
few  minutes,  and  often  in  half  a  minute,  the 
muscular  tension  relaxes,  and  there  is  a  complete 
remission  of  the  spasms.  The  patient  lies  ex- 
hausted, and  bathed  in  perspiration ;  the  rapid 
pulse  of  excitement  falls  in  frequency ;  respiri^ 
tion  becomes  more  normal ;  and  thei  dusky  lividity 
of  the  countenance  passes  off.  This  remission 
is,  however,  of  no  long  duration.  A  gentle  touch, 
a  footstep,  even  a  breath  of  air  impinging  on  the 
patient,  results  in  a  new  crisis;  and  often  with  a 
wild,  despairing  cry,  a  renewed  convulsion,  siiui- 
lar  to  but  more  intense  than  the  preceding 
one,  is  ushered  in.  The  patient  rarely  dies 
during  the  first  or  second  paroxysm,  but  the 
alternation  of  convulsions  and  quiet  is  repeated 
again  and  again  till  death  ensues,  usually  in 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour ;  or  in  non-fatal  cases 
the  fits  become  less  and  less  frequent,  less  in- 
tense, and  eventually  cease.  Death  takes  place 
commonly  during  a  paroxysm,  from  asphyxia ; 
but  it  may  also  occur  in  the  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms,  from  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristics  of  strychnia- 
convulsions  are  so  well-marked,  as  already  de- 
scribed, that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  being  overlooked;  and  the 
only  disease  with  which  strychnisi-poisoning 
can  readily  be  confounded  is  tetanus — traumatic, 
idiopathic,  or  hysterical.  In  the  hysterical  form 
of  the  disease,  as  described  by  some  writers, 
the  well-marked  hysterical  symptoms,  the  closed 
or  half-closed  eyes,  the  desire  to  be  fanned,  and 
the  incomplete  remissions  of  spasm,  servo  for 
diagnosis.  Except  in  the  history  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  between  the  traumatic  and  idio- 
pathic forms  of  the  disease,  so  that  what  is  here 
stated  with  regard  to  thfe  diagnosis  between 
strychnia-tetanus  and  traumatic  tetanus,  ap- 
plies also  to  the  idiopathic  form.  In  traumatic 
tetanus  the  muscular  symptoms  begin  with  pain 
and  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  gradually 
passing  into  spasms ;  and  the  jaw  is  one  of  the 
earliest  parts  affected.  The  strychnia-symptoms, 
on  the  other  hand,  develop  rapidly,  and  begin 
in  the  extremities,  or  a  general  convulsion  at 
once  seizes  the  whole  body.  Moreover,  the  jaw 
is  usually  last  affected,  and  its  muscles  relax 
first.  The  strychnia-relaxation  is  complete,  or 
rarely  almost  complete;  whilst  in'  traumatic 
tetanus  there  is  permanent  muscular  ■  rigidity, 
and  no  complete  remission  of  spasm.  Strychnia- 
tetanus  is  an  affair  of  minutes,  or  at  most  of 
half  a  dozen  hours ;  whilst  traumatic  tetanus 
never  kills  within  twelve  hours,  and  generally  ex- 
tends over  a  few  days.  In  strychnia-poisoning  the 
most  trivial  movement  or  touch  will  set  up  a 
convulsion  ;  whilst  during  the  spasms  firm  grasp- 
ing of  the  hands,  and  hard  rubbing  of  the  rigid 
muscles,  will  often  afford  grateful  relief.    This 
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diatinction  is  not  marked  in  traumatic  tetanus. 
An  analysis  of  the  nrine  by  Stass's  method,  -which 
often  affords  certain  indications  of  strychnia, 
and  may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes,  will,  in 
doubtful  cases,  at  once  remove  all  uncertainty  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Pbosnosis. — The  prognosis  is  at  aU  times 
doubtful.  The  patient's  life  cannot  be  considered 
safe  till  the  conirulsions  clearly  exhibit  marked 
decrease,  both  in  frequency  and  intensity. 

Tbeatment. — Should  the  convulsions  have 
already  set-in,  the  use  of  thestomach-pump  is  out 
of  the  question.  An  emetic  of  warm  water  with 
mustaid,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  should  be 
given  without  a  moment's  delay.  'The  patient 
should  be  touched  as  little  as  possible,  and 
absolute  quiet  observed  in  the  sick-room.  Ex- 
cellent results' have  ensued  from  the  administra- 
tion of  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium ;  even 
half  an  ounce  in  one  dose  has  been  given.  The 
salt  serves  the  double  function  of  rendering  the 
poison  insoluble,  and  counteracting  its  physio- 
logical effects.  The  gastric  irritation  produced 
by  such  large  doses  of  the  bromide  as  are  neces- 
sary militates  against  its  use.  Chloral  in  full 
doses,  and  the  anaesthetic  administration  of 
chloroform  vapour,  are  the  best  remedies.  The 
free  use  of  chloroform  not  only  alleviates  the 
pain  and  allays  the  spasms,  but  allows  time  for 
the  elimination  of  the  poison  from  the  system. 
Nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
BarneSi  Strychnia^poisoning  more  often  ends 
fetally  either  from  the  lateness  -with'  which  re- 
medies are  applied,  or  their  non-application, 
than  fi'om  their  inefficient  character. 

1     ,         Thomas  Stevenson. 

STUPE  (siupa,  tow.) — A  synonym  for  a 
fomentation.     See  Fomentation. 

STtTPOR  (Lat.).— Stnon  :  Fr.  Stupeur ;  Ger. 
Stupor ;  Stmnpfdnn. — A  partial  loss  of  con- 
sciousness.   See  Consciousness,  Disorders  of. 

STTTTTERIITQ-.     See  Stammehino. 

STYPTICS  {arii^Uyl  constringe). — ^Defini- 
tion.— In  former  years  this  term  was  held  to 
include  internal  astringents,  like  the  famous 
Iluspini's  styptic,  of-which  gallic-  acid  was  the 
principal  ingredient,  but  vre  nowlimit  its  use  to 
substances  locally  used  to  arrest  hsemoirhage. 

Endmbbation. — The  chief  styptics  are  Cold, 
thei  Actual  Cautery,  Perohloride  of  Iron,  Tan- 
nin, Matico,  strong  Acids,  Alum,  Acetate  of 
Lead,  and  Collodion. 

Actions  and  Uses. — One  class  of  styptics 
encourages  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  by  sup- 
plying a  rough  material  around  which  fibrin 
may  be  deposited,  in  obedience  to  a  well-known 
physiological  law ;  the  principal  of  these  being 
matico,  tannin,  and  the  old-fashioned  cobweb. 
Others.-in  addition  to  their  primary  action  in 
favouring  the  formation  of  a  clot,  coagulate  the 
albumen  of  the  tissues,  or,  like  acetate  of  lead, 
cause  the  bleeding  mouths  of  the  smaller  vessels 
to  contract.  The  use  of  styptics  is  usually 
limited  to  the  general  oozing  which  is  observed 
oecasioually  to  follow  the  application  of  leeches, 
or  the  infliction  of  small  -wounds  by  accident  or 
for  surgical  purposes,  and  may  render  essential 
service  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 


SUDAMINA. 
If  ice,  pressure,  or  posture  fail  to  check  bleed- 
ing, we  may  have  recourse  to  some  of  the  mort 
potent  applications.  B.  Eabquhabson. 

STY  (Sax.  ateigan,  to  rise  up). — Stnon.  :  Hor- 
deolum; Er.  Compire-Zorioi;  Orgelet;  6er.  Ger- 
stenkorn. 

Definition. — A  boil  on  the  margin  of  the 
eyelid. 

Descbiption. — ^A  sty  does  not  differ  in  any 
essential  respect  from  a  boil  in  any  other  situa- 
tion, but -it  is  usually  of  small  size,  and  com- 
mences in  the  foUicle  of  an  eyelash.  Sties  are 
most  common  in  young  people,  especially  in 
anaemic  girls,  and  are  often  very  troublesome  by 
frequent  recurrence,  iu  which  case  they  may 
create  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  disfigure- 
ment by  destroying  hair-bulbs,  and  producing 
bald  gaps  in  the  eyelid  margins.  They  are 
mostly  associated  -with  some  obvious  derange- 
ment of  the  general  health,  which  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  treatment. 
■  Tbeatment. — An  iudi-vidual  sty,  if  seen  suffi- 
ciently early,  when  it  is  as  yet  only  a  small 
pimple,  may  often  be  rendered  abortive  by  pull- 
ing out  the  eyelash  which  passes  through  it,  and 
touching  the  spot  tvith  a  fine  point  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  but,  when  the  time  for  this  method  has 
passed  away,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  locally 
beyond  the  application  of  a  fomentation  or  poul- 
tice, and  a  touch  -with  a  sharp  lancet  as  soon  as 
pus  can  be  seen.  Pain  is  at  once  relieved  by  the 
incision,  and  the  swelling  speedily  subsides.    ■ 

E.   BltDBENELL   CARTER. 

STTBACUTE.— A  term  applied  to  a  disease 
when  it  has  characters  intermediate  between 
acute  and  chronic,  whether  iu  course  or  in  inten- 
sity. See  Acute  ;  Chronic  ;  and  Disease,  Dura- 
tion of. 

SUBCTTTAWEOTTS    INJEOTIOIT.      See 

H-rpoDBBMic  Injection. 

.  StrBSTITtTTIOlT.— This  word  is  used  in 
pathology  in  connection  -with  degeneration,  when 
a  newly-ibrmed  tissue,  inferior  to  the  original  in 
organisation  or  functional  activity,  takes  the  place 
of  the  normal  structure.    See  Dbgenbbation. 

SUBStTLTUS  TENDIITUM  (Lat.).— -A 
twitching  movement  of  the  tendons,  caused  Ijy 
sudden  momentary  contractions  of  the  muscles 
to  which  they  belong.  This  is  especially  apt  to 
show  itself  in  the  tendons  about  the  -wrist  in  the 
later  stages  of  many  low  fevers.  It  manifests 
itself  principally  in  states  of  great  prostration, 
and  is  often  associated  with  delirium  or  other 
signs  of  cerebral  irritation.    See  Typhus  Pbves. 

SUCCtrSSIOH"  (succtissio,  a  shaking).— A 
method  of  physical  examination,  -which  consistEi 
in  suddenly  shaking  the  trunk  of  the  patient,  so 
that  certain  sensations  or  sounds  may  be  pro- 
duced, -which  are  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
gas  and  fluid  in  a  hollow  space,  such  as  the 
pleural  cavity.    See  Physical  Examination. 


STXDAMINA  (sudor,  sweat).— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Sudamina ;  Ger.  Schweissbldsohen. — This  term  is 
applied  to  minute  vesicles  of  the  cuticle,  assO' 
ciated  with  a,  relaxed  and  perspiring  state  of 
the  skin.  In  size  they  have  been  compared  to 
a  millet-seed,  milivm ;  and  when  they  occur  in 
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considerable  niimbers  they  constitute  the  erup-' 
tion  known  as  miliaria  (see  Miiiaria).  In  some 
instances  they  would  seem  to  be  produced  by 
rapture  of  the  Budoriparous  ducts,  and  escape 
of  the  sweat  into  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  skin. 
Sie  SoDOEiPAROUs  Glands,  Diseases  of. 

.  Ekasmvs  Wilson. 

SUDOBIPICS  (stidor,  sweat,  and  facio,  I 
make).— A  synonym  for  diaphoretics.     &e  DiA- 

MOEETICS. 

SITDOEIPAKOTIS  GLABTDS,  Diseases 
of.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  desglandessudoripares ; 
Ger.  Krankheite^h  dcr  Schweissdriisen. — The  per- 
Bpiratoiy,  sudoriparous,  or  sweat  glands  are  sub- 
ject toTarieties  of  derelopment  and  growth ;  and 
likewise  to  changes  resulting  &om  a  low  degree 
jf  iuiammation,  or  of  congestion,  of  their  capil- 
lary blood-vessels. 

1.  Atrophy  and  Hypertrophy. — ^We  may 
recognise  both  atrophy  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
Budoriparous  glands,  but  they  are  very  rare 
affections. 

2.  Subacute  Inflammation. — Synon.:  Sy- 
droadmUis. 

Tliis  disease  of  the  sweat-glands  originates 
Tiitlihyperaemia,  which  renders  the  glands  visible 
tough  the  cuticle,  and  in  rare  instances  passes 
info  the  formation  of  a  minute  quantity  of  pus, 
and  pustnbvtion.  Another  affection  of  the  per- 
spiratory glands,  beginning  with  congestion  and 
disintegration  of  the  epithelinm  of  the  excretory- 
duct,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of  minute 
globules  of  transparent  fluid,  which  either  re- 
main in  the  deep  stratum  of  the  epidermis,  or 
are  developed  into  isolated  single  or  multilocular 
vesidea,  followed  by  exfoliation,  is  limited  to  the 
Sngers  and  hands,  particularly  their  palmar  sur- 
face. This  affection  has  received  the  names  of 
(1)  dyadrosis  (Tilbury  Fox),  from  the  presence  of 
a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  escape  of  the 
sweat;  and  (2)  chdropompholyx  (Hutchinson), 
fiom  the  association  of  clusters  of  vesides,  which 
occasionally  form  a  multilocular  bleb  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Occasionally  the  bleb  may  become  in  appear- 
ance a  real  pompholyx,  and  cover  the  whole 
of  foevpahn  of  the  hand,  in  which  case  the  fluid 
vliich  it  contains  is  remarkable  for  its  putrid 
odour.  ,  ' 

DuoNosis. — Dysidrosis  is  distinguished  from 
eczema  by  the  absence  of  superficial  inflam- 
mation and  exudation ;  by  the  apparent  depth 
Tfithin  the  epidermis  -  of  the  sero-globules ;  by 
their  tendency  to  resorption ;  by  their  limitation 
to.the  hands  and  occasionally  the  feet;  and  by 
tlie  absence  of  eczema  on  .other  parts  of  the 
body.  From  a  certain  resemblance,  the  sero- 
glohules  of  ;dyaiirDsis  have  been  cpmpared.  to 
sago-graina.  Jt  is  not  a  grave  affection,  but  is 
undoubtedly  troublesome,  and  is  usually  met 
wth  in  persons  of  delicate  health,  especially 
females,  and  during  or  after  a  hot  season. 

TuEATMEUT.^n  disorders  of  the  sudoriparous 
glands  the  general  health  predisposing  to  such 
iffeetiona  is  chiefly  to , be ■  considered.  .This  is 
especially  the  case  in  dysidrosis,  which, calls  for 
the  use  of  tonic  remedies,  and  a  generous  diet. 
Jaooally,,  the  best  remediejs,  -  in  all  stages  of  the 
OJuiplaint,  are  lotions  of  oxide  ofsbc  or  prepared 
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chalk  with  lime-water.    In  other  cases  painting 
with  liquor  plumbi  has  proved  very  successful, 
Ekasmus  Wilson. 

StrPPOCATIOir(sM/o(»,I  stifle).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  Suffocation ;  Ger.  Eratickung. 

Definition. —  The  term  suffocation  is  some- 
times employed  synonymously  with  asphyxia.  In 
the  strict  medico-legal  sense  it  signifies  asphyxia 
induced  by  obstruction  of  the  respiration  other- 
wise than  by  direct  pressure  on  the  neck  (hang- 
ing, strangulation),  or  submersion  (drowning). 

.fflTioLoaT. — Death  by  suffocation  is  usually 
the  result  either  of  cuooident  or  of  homicide', 
rarely  of  suicide. 

Suicide  by  suiTocation  is  not,  however,  un- 
known; Oases  of  suicide  by  immurement  in  a 
box  or  trunk,  or  by  thrusting  a  pad  or  other  ob- 
struction down  the  throat,  have  been  reported ; 
and  it  has  been  averred  that  slaves,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  have  committed  sui- 
cide by  rolling  the  tongue  back  into  the  pharynx. 

Accidental  suffocation  is  very  common  by  dis- 
eases causing  occlusion  of  the  air-passages ;  by 
the  impaction  of  pieces  of  food  or  other  obstacles 
in  the  pharynx;  by  the  entry  of  foreign  bodies 
into  the'  larynxj  as  a  seed,  coin,  or  food  in  cases 
of  bulbar  or  general  paralysis,  or  matters  vomited 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.;  by  mechanical  pres- 
sure on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as  in  crowds,  or 
in  falls  of  earth  or  heavy  bodies  ;  by  various  dis- 
eases preventing  the  expansion  of  the  lungs ;  by 
diseases  of  the  lungs  themselvas;  or  by  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Suffocation 
of  new-born  children  by  smothering  under  bed- 
clothesj  non-removal  of  maternal  envelopes,  or 
overlying,  may  happen  from  carelessness  as  well 
as  from  intent.    See  OvEELYiNa. 

Homicidal  suffocation  is  resorted  to  chiefly  in 
infants,  or  in  the  case  of  persons  feeble  and 
infirm,  or  (rendered  powerless  or  insensible  by 
intoxication  or  narcotics.  Closure  of  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  by  tho  hands,  or  obstruction  of  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  by  a  pillow,  mattress,  or  the 
like,  perhaps  combined  with  pressure,  on  the 
chest,  is  the  method  usually  adopted.  Formeirly 
suffocation  by  mechanical  pressure  on  the  >  chest 
was  a  judicial  punishment — the  peine  forte  et 
dure. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — The  mode  of  death; 
and  the  general  post-mortem  indications  are  those 
of  asphyxia  (see  Asphyxia).  The  special  indi- 
cations of  suffocation,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  brought  about,  may  be  evident  from  the 
place  where  the  body  is  found,  and  its  surround- 
ings ;  or  foreign  bodies,  or  disease  obstructing 
the  air-passages  or  respiratory  mechanism,  may 
be  clearly  evident  on  post-mortem  dissection; 
or  there  may  be  marks  of  violence  and  indica.- 
tions  of  pressure  on  the  chest,  flattening  of  the 
nose,  &c.,  pointing  to  homicidal  violence.  The 
absence  of  marks  of  constriction  of  the  neck 
excludes  strangulation  and  hanging. 

But  in  the  absence  of  all  such  indications,  as 
have  been  enumerated  above^and  they  may  all 
be  absent,  especially  in  cases  of  infanticide — the 
question  is  whether,  any  trustworthy  conclusioo 
can  be  formed  as  to  asphyxia  by  suffocation. 

The  condition  of  the  lungs  is  of  especial  im- 
portance in  this  relation.    The  lungs  moy  Toe 
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congested,  or  pale,  or  congested  only  posteriorly; 
but  the  surface  is  often  uneven,  owing  to  an  em- 
physematous condition  of  some  of  the  superficial 
air-cells;  and  in  particular  the  lung  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  sprinkled  with  minute  drops  of  a  dark 
purple  iluid.     These  spots,  not  much  larger  than 
a  pin's  head,  are  kncfwn  as   'Tardieu's  spots,' 
and  are  due  to  minute  capillary  extrarasations 
under  the  pleura.     They  are  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  but  are  found 
also  in  considerable   numbers  on   the   thymus 
gland,  the  base  of  the  great  vessels,  under  the 
parietal  pleura,  and  also  under  the  pericranium. 
Tardieu,   who   first  called  special  attention  to 
these  spots,  considered  them  absolutely  diagnostic 
of  death  by  suffocation,  as  distinguished  from 
other  modes  of  asphyxia.     But  numerous  other 
observations   have  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
accepted  as  correct,   inasmuch    as    similar  ex- 
travasations have  been  found  in  cases  of  hanging, 
strangulation,  drowning,  and  deaths  from  cere- 
bral injuries.    It  seems,  however,  fairly  well  es- 
tablished that  they  occur  most  frequently,  and 
in  largest  number,  in  suffocation,  especially  in 
infants.     Their  formation  depends  on  excessive 
vascular  tension  during  the  asphyxiating  process. 
Similar  spots  have  been  found  in  the  lungs  of 
still-born  foetuses,  conditioned  by  obstruction  of 
the  placental  circulation ;  and  in  the  lungs  of  new- 
born children  perishing  from  other  causes,  extra- 
vasations of  a  like  nature  have  been  observed. 
It  would,   therefore,   be  unsafe    to  lely  abso- 
lutely on  Tar<li6u's  spots  as  indications  of  suffo- 
cation, though,  in  the  absence  of  other  causes 
of  death,  and  in  presence  of  these  spots  in  large 
numbers  and  in  clusters,  the  opinion  of  death 
by  suffocation  would  be  fairly  justified. 

Tebatment. —  The   treatment   of   impending 
suffocation  is  that  of  asphyxia.     8ee  AaTinoiAL 
Ebspieation  ;  Asphyxia  ;  and  Kksuscitation. 
D.  FEEnnm. 

SXTFPOCATIVE  BKE  AST-PANG.— A 
sjrnonym  for  angina  pectoris.     See  Angina  Pec- 

TOEIS. 

SUPPOOATITE  CATABKH. — A  sy- 
nonym for  asthma.     See  Asthua, 

SUi'i'USIOIJ'  (suffundo,  I  pour  down). — ^The 
process  or  the  result  of  the  unnatural  pouring 
out  of  a  fluid  into  the  tissues ;  closely  analogous  to 
effusion  and  extravasation.  See  Extravasation. 

SUGG-ILIiATIOEr  {suggilo,  I  make  black 
by  beating). — The  appearance  produced  by  ex- 
travasation or  ecchymosis  of  blood.  The  term 
is  limited  by  some  authorities  to  the  appearance 
of  livid  spots  on  the  body  after  death. 

SUICIDAIi  HTSAITITT.  See  Insanity, 
Varieties  of — Impulsive  insanity;  and  Melan- 
cholia. 

STJIiPHTTB  "WATERS.  See  Mineeal 
Watees. 

STTlfSTBOKB. — Synon.  :  Insolation ;  Heat- 
stroke ;  Fr.  Coup  de  Soleil ;  Ger.  Smnenstich. 

Definition. — Certain  pathological  conditions 
resulting  from  exposure  to  solar  or  artificial 
heat. 

Three  well-marked  varieties  of  sunstroke  are 
reeognised,  namely : — 1.  Exhaustion  and  failure 
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t  of  the  heart's  action  in  syncope ;  2.  A  condition 
like  shock,  in  which  the  nerve-centres,  and  espe- 
cially the  respiratory,  are  affected,  causing  rapid 
failure  of  the  respiration  and  circulation  ;  and  3. 
Intense  pyreasa,  due  to  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and 
to  the  nerve-centres  being  ovei>sstimulated  and 
then  exhausted  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  body 
generally. 

JEtiologt  and  Pathology. — These  morbid 
conditions,  being  due  to  heat  alone,  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  any  country  or  climate,  and  are  liable 
to  occur  wherever  persons  are  exposed  under 
any  circumst.ances  to  great  heat,  whether  solar 
or  artificial.  Soldiers  marching  or  fighting, 
when  oppressed  by  weight  of  clothing  and  ac- 
coutrements, are  apt  to  suffer  either  from  simple 
heat-exhaustion,  or  that  form  of  insolation  which 
results  from  direct  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
head  and  neck.  This  is  common  enough  in 
India  during  the  hot  season,  in  other  tropical 
countries,  and  in  America;  and  is  not  unknown 
in  Europe  or  even  in  England,  during  the  heat 
of  summer.  Workmen,  artificers,  and  stokers, 
and  other  persons  in  heated  rooms,  hospitals, 
barracks,  tents,  and  even  ships,  especially  in 
hot  climates,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  heat-ex- 
haustion, which  may  pass  into  the  dangerous 
condition  of  fever  or  insolatio. 

But  the  most  frequent  cases  are  those  which 
come  on  in  houses,  barracks,  tents,  ships,  by 
night  or  in  the  day,  away  from  the  direct  solar 
rays.  A  form  of  disease  sometimes  described 
as  '  ardent  fever '  in  India,  is  this  condition 
supervening  on  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  ephe- 
meral fever.  It  seems  pretty;  well  understood 
that  heat  alone  is  the  effective  cause  of  the 
so-called  sunstroke.  Malarial  and  certain  hy- 
grometric  or  barometric  states  of  the  atmosphere 
have  no  special  influence,  beyond  that  which 
they  may  exert  on  the  general  vigour  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  in  rendering  a  person  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  heat,  and  so  far  predisposing  him 
to  suffer  from  it. 

A  dry  air,  such  as  that  of  North  India,  with 
hot  winds,  is  much  better  tolerated  at  a  high 
temperature,  than  the  damp  atmosphere  of  Bengal 
at  a  much  lower  one ;  for  the  dry  hot  air  favours 
evaporation,  and  thus  keeps  the  body  <?ool, 
whilst  in  the  damp,  heavy  atmosphere  the 
natural  cooling  function  is  almost  in  abeyance. 
Vigorous,  healthy  persons  of  moderately  spare 
frame,  possessing  sound  viscera,  and  leading 
temperate  and  regular  lives,  can  tolerate  a  great 
amount  of  heat,  in  an  otherwise  pure  atmo- 
sphere, and  are  much  less  liable  to  suffer  from  it 
than  those  in  whom  these  conditions  do  not 
exist.  Acclimatisation  has  also  considerable 
influence  in  conferring  toleration.  New  arrivals 
are  more  prone  to  suffer  than  those  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  climate.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  native  can  bear  an  amount  of 
sun  on  his  shorn  head,  neck,  and  half- naked  body 
with  indifference  if  not  pleasure,  that  would  very 
soon  prostrate  a  European.  But  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  rising  above  a  certain  standard, 
all  succumb ;  and  the  natives  of  India  suffer  like 
others,  and  die  in  numbers  every  year  from  loo- 
marna  or  '  hot  wind  stroke.' 

The  exact  amount  and  duration  of '  tolent-" 
tion  of  a  high  temperature  depend  to  a  great 
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extent,  therefore,  on  the  rigour  of  constitution 
and  the  present  state  of  health.  The  natural 
refrigerating  powers  of  the  body,  when  in  health, 
are  such  as  to  enable  men  to  support  very  high 
temperatures,  much  above  that  of  the  normal 
Btate  of  the  body.  Thus  in  the  hot  dry  winds 
no  inconvenience  beyond  discomfort  is  felt,  so 
long  as  transpiration  and  perspiration  are  free, 
which  cool  down  the  body,  enabling  it  to  resist 
the  great  heat.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  there 
Is  a  great  expenditure  of  force,  and  when  it 
fails  suffering  soon  ensues.  Disordered  health, 
dissipation,  over-fatigue,  anything  in  fact  that 
depresses  nerve-power,  reduces  the  normal 
physiological  capacity,  and  consequently  renders 
a  man  more  liable  to  succumb. 

Anatomical  Charactbbs. —  In  eases  where 
death  has  taken  plate  suddenly,  as  from  shock, 
there  is  no  very  remarliable  appearance.  The 
heart  may  be  found -firmly  contracted,  but  not 
always  so— it  may  be  flaccid.  The  lungs  and  the 
train  and  its  membranes  may  be  found  some- 
what congested,  but  not  invariably.  As  in  cases 
of  shock,  the  venous  trunks — specially  those  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  may 
be  found  too  full  of  blood,  and  the  pulmonary 
vessels  may  be  over-loaded  with  blood.  The 
blood  itself  is  dark  and  grumous,  and  is  found 
effused  in  patches  of  ecchymoses,  and  indeed 
rendering  the  body  more  or  less  livid ;  the  coagn- 
lability  of  the  blood  is  also  impared  and  it  is 
wanting  in  oxygen. 

In  death  from  ordinary  cases  of  iAerm«c/«i'cr  the 
lungs  and  pulmonary  system  are  often  deeply  con- 
gested ;  the  heart  is  firmly  contracted ,  from  coagu- 
lation of  myosin;  the  whole  venous  system  is  en- 
gorged; and  the  body  even  before  death  is  marked 
by  petechial  patches,  or  extensive  ecchymoses  of 
a  livid  appearance.  The  blood  is  generally  more 
fluid  and  grumous  thao  natural ;  its  coagula- 
bility ia,impaired ;  and  it  is  acid  in  reaction.  The 
globules,  though  generally  presenting  no  abnor- 
mal change,  are  somewhat  crenated,  and  have 
less  tendency  to  form  rouleaux  than  natural;  and 
tho  quantity  of  oxygen  is  much  diminished.  The 
body  for  some  time  after  death  retains  a  high 
temperature  ;  when  first  opened  the  viscera  feel 
pungently  hot,  and  the  incisions  drip  dark  blood. 
Sigor  mortii  comes  on  very  rapidly,  from  early 
coagulation  of  myosin. 

The  brain  and  membranes  may  be  found  con- 
gested, and  in  some  cases  there  may  be  evidence 
of  meningitis.  Serous  effusions  into  the  ven- 
tricles, or  haemorrhage  into  the  brain-substance, 
may  have  occurred,  and  are  not  improbable  in 
the  congested  condition  sometimes  existing  in 
the  head;  but  the  cause  of  death  is  asphyxia,  not 
apoplexy,  and  the  most  important  changes  are 
found  in  connection  with  the  thoracic  viscera. 

Symptoms- (1)  Syncopal  form.— Sykok.  : 
Heat-exhaustion.— Simple  exhaustion  and  syn- 
cope may  occur  under  great  fatigue  or  over- 
exertion, or  depression  from  any  cause,  during 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature.  There  is  de- 
pression of  nerve-force,  and  prostration  of  mus- 
cuhr power;  the  skin  is  pale,  cold,  and  moist ; 
»nd  the  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble.  Death  may 
occur  rapidly  in  the  state  of  collapse  from  failure 
of  tho  heart.    Complete  recovery  is  frequent. 

(2)  Asphyzial  form.— Synon.  :     Sunstroke 


proper. — Asphyxia  and  apnoea  may  come  on 
very  rapidly,  after  certain  premonitory  symptoms 
of  depression  and  weakness,  though  occasionally 
without  prodromata,  during  exposure,  especially 
of  the  head  and  spine,  to  the  direct  rays  of 
a  powerful  sun,  when  the  atmosphere  is  much 
heated,  and  tlie  nervous  energy  has  been  do- 
pressed  by  over-fatigue,,  dissipation,  or  ill- 
ness. The  brain  and  nerve-centres,  especialJy 
the  respiratory,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden 
elevation  of  temperature ;  and  respiration  and 
circulation  fail,  the  failure  of  the  latter  being 
probably  due  to  the  inhibitory  influence  of 
the  vagus.  When  death  takes  place,  as  it  does 
sometimes,  very  suddenly,  during  great  excite- 
ment or  exertion,  it  has  been  attributed  to  rapid 
ante-mortem  coagulation  of  the  cardiac  myosin. 
This,  however,  though  it  may  occur  occasionally, 
is  generally  a  post-mortem  change,  the  heart's 
action  being  brought  to  a  close  by  the  boat;  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  shown  by 
Claude  Bernard  and  Lauder  Brunton  that  the 
effect  of  high  temperature  on  animals  is  first  to 
accelerate  and  finally  to  stop  the  heart,  and  espe- 
cially the  ventricles,  in  a  state  of  contraction. 
Eecovery  is  frequently  complete,  but  sometimes 
tedious,  and  in  many  cases  imperfect,  ending  in 
serious  impairment  of  health  or  intellect,  indica- 
tive of  structural  changes  caused  in  the  nerve- 
centres.  The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  insolation, 
the  real  coup  de  soleil,  are  those  of  sudden  and 
violent  injury  to  the  nerve-centres — unconscious- 
ness and  cold  skin,  feeble  pulse,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  depression  ;  death  resulting  from  rapid 
failure  of  the  respiration  and  circulation.  If 
not  fatal,  reaction  may  result  in  a  variety  of 
conditions  indicative  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system. 

(3)  Hyperpyrexia!  form. — Synon.  :  Heat- 
fever. — An  intense  state  of  fever,  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  heat  on  the  nerve-centres,  and  through 
them  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  of  the  heat- 
ing of  the  body  generally,  by  the  direct  action 
of  either  artificial  or  solar  heat,  may  occur,  quite 
independently  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
sun's  rays.  It  comes  on  as  frequently  at  night, 
or  in  the  shade,  as  in  the  day  or  in  the  sun- 
shine, especially  in  persons  who  are  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  overcrowding,  depression  from  any 
cause,  such  as  dissipation,  want  of  rest,  present 
or  recent  illness,  and  notably  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  impure  from  overcrowding  or  want  of 
cubic  space. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  rises  to  108", 
110°  Fahr.,  or  higher.  The  brain,  medulla,  and 
cord,  the  nerve-centres  generally,  and  especially 
the  respiratory,  suffer  from  over-stimulation,  fol- 
lowed by  exhaustion.  Bespiration  and  circula- 
tion fail ;  there  is  dyspnoea,  with  hurried,  gasping 
breathing ;  great  restlessness ;  thirst ;  fever ;  fre- 
quent micturition ;  and  a  pungent  burning  heat 
of  skin,  which  is  sometimes  dry,  sometimes 
moist.  The  pulse  varies ;  in  some  it  is  fuU  and 
laboured,  in  others  quick  and  jerking.  The  face, 
head,  and  neck  are  congested  to  lividity,  and 
the  carotid  pulsations  are  visible.  The  pupils, 
contracted  at  first,  may  dilate  widely  before 
death.  Delirious  convulsions,  frequently  epi- 
leptiform in  character,  coma,  relaxation  of  the 
sphincters,  and  suppression  of  urine  come  on. 
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and  are  frequently  the  proeufsora  of  death,  which 
is  due  to  asphyxia.  Eeoovery  not  unfrequently 
partially  occurs,  to  be  followed  by  relapse  and 
death ;  or  secondary  oonsequtoces,  the  result  of 
over  -  heating,  end  in  meningitis  or  cerebral 
changes,  which  may  destroy  life  or  intellect  at 
a  later  period,  or  permanently  compromise  the 
whole  health  or  that  of  some  important  function. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  this  form  of 
ihsolation  often  manifest  themselves  for  some 
hours,  and  it  may  be  days,  before  they  culmi- 
nate In  the  dangerotis  condition  just  deadribed. 
These  premonitory  symptoms  are  general  ma- 
laise; disordered  alvinb  or  other  secretions; 
pirofuse  and  frequent  micturition ;  restlessness ; 
sleeplessness,  and  apprehension  of  impending 
evil ;  hurried  and  shallow  breathing ;  prsecordial 
anxiety ;  giddiness  and  headache ;  occasionally 
nausea  or  vomiting ;  thirst  and  anorexia ;  and 
feverishness,  which  soon  amounts  to  a  pungent 
heat  of  skin  with  high  temperature.  These  symp- 
toms vary  considerably,  but  they  point  to  a  pro- 
foundly disturbed  state  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerve-centres,  and  to  patholo^oal  changes  in  the 
organs  or  atmoturea  whose  functions  have  been 
BO  gravely' disturbed.  Death  results  from  as- 
phyjda  and  apnoea.  Recovery  ia  often  incom- 
plete ;  or  ia  followed  by  permanent  impairment 
of  health,  and  generally  by  intolerance  of  heat 
and  exposure  to  the  sun. 

TEBMrtfATioifs. — The  mortality  from  sunstroke 
is  about  45  to  50  per  cent. ;  but  of  those  who 
recover  many  are  permanently  injured,  and  re- 
main invalids  for  the  remainder  of  life,  which  is 
often  shortened  by  the  changes  induced.  There 
may  be  some  weakneaa,  due  to  obscure  structural 
change  in  the  cerebrum,  or  to  a  chronic  form  of 
meningitis  which  afEecta  the  sufferer  in  various 
degrees  of  intensity ;  or  epilepsy,  impairment  of 
memory,  great  nervous  irritability,  headache, 
insanity,  partial  paraplegia,  partial  or  complete 
blindness,  and  extreme  intolerance  of  heat — es- 
pecially of  the  sun'a  heat,  rendering  the  person 
utterly  incapable  of  aerving  oi-  living  in  a  hot 
climate,  or  of  enduring  exposure  to  the  sun.  Or 
it  may  gradually  end  in  complete  fatuity,  insan- 
ity, or  meningitis — which  accounts  for  the  in- 
tense cephalic  pain ;  or,  in  a  leaser  degree,  in 
disordered  innervation  and  derangement  of  the 
functions  generally,  thus  seriously  compromising 
the  general  health. 

Tbeatmeht. — (1)  In  cases  of  simple  exhaustion 
simple  treatment  is  all  that  is  needed.  Ee- 
moval  to  a  cooler  locality,  the  cold  douche  (but 
not  too  much  prolonged),  or  the  administration 
of  stimulants  may  be  beneficial.  Tight  or  op- 
pressive clothing  should  be  removed^  and  the 
patient  treated  as  in  syncope  from  other  cauaea. 
See  EEsnsorrATioK. 

Best  and  freedom  from  exposure  to  over-exer- 
tion, fatigue,  or  great  heat  should  afterwards  be 
ec^joined. 

(2)  In  that  form  of  sunstroke  where  the  person 
is  struck  down  suddenly  by  a  hot  sun,  the  patient 
should  be  removed  into  the  shade.  Here  a 
douche  of  cold  water  must  be  allowed  to  fall  in 
a  stream  on  the  head  and  body,  from  a  pump  (or 
as  in  India  from  the  mussuck,  or  other  simi- 
lar oonti-ivance),  the  object  being  twofold — to  re- 
duce the  temperature  of  the  over-heated  centres. 


and  to  rouse  them  into  action.  During  the  as- 
sault on  the  White  House  picquet  in  the  last 
Buimese  war,  numbers  of  men  were  struck  down 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  during  the  month 
of  April.  They  were  laid  out  perfectly  uncon- 
scious, in  their  rod  coata  and  stooka  (worn  in 
1852),  but  were  recovered  by  the  cold  douche 
freely  applied  by  the  musauck  over  the  head  and 
body.  In  some  cases  llageUation  with  a  broom 
was  added ;  and  all  recovered  with  the  exception 
of  two  cases,  both  of  which  had  been  bled  on  the 
spot  where  they  fell.  Mustard  plasters  and 
purgative  cnemata  may  also  be  uaeful. 

If  recovery  be  imperfect,  and  followed  by  any 
indication  of  injury  to  the  nerve-centres,  or  by 
the  supervention  of  meningitis,  other  treatment 
may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  indications. 
Much  exposure  to  the  sun  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against ;  and  unless  recovery  be  com- 
plete and  rapid,  the  sufferer  should  be  removed 
to  a  cooler  climate,  the  most  perfect  rest  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  body  enjoined,  and  the 
greatest  care  obsei-ved  'with  regard  to  extreme 
moderation  in  the  use  of  atimulanta. 

(3)  In  the  cases  of  thermic  fever,  heat  being 
the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  the  object  ia  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body  as  quickly  aa 
possible;  and  before  tissue-changes  have  resulted. 
Aa  the  hyperpyrexia  is  due  not  only  to  the  direct 
operation  of  heat,  but  to  fever  set  up,  remedies 
such  as  may  influence  this  disturbed  condition 
have  been  suggested.  The  results  have  appeared 
in  some  cases  to  jualjfy  the  theoiy,  and  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia  or  quinine  has-been 
considered  to  produce  good  results,  by  its  influ- 
ence on  the  vaao-motor  nerves,  and  its  power  in 
retarding  tissue-change. 

Bleeding  has  now  happily  been  almost  aban- 
doned. The  congested  livid  surface,  coma,  and 
stertor,  which  formerly  auggeatedit,  are  not  now 
ao  treated.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  may  still 
be  practised  with  advantage ;  but  they  are  the, 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  In  cases  where 
venesection  has  appeared  firat  to  give  relief  and 
mitigate  the  symptoms,  the  improvement  has 
been  often  transient,  and  been  followed  by  re- 
lapse into  a  more  dangerous  condition,  which 
has  terminated  fatally.  At  the  same  time  no 
absolute  rule  can  bo  laid  down  in  this  disease 
with  reference  to  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  greater  immediate  dan- 
ger to  life  may  exist  in  an  over-distended  right 
heart  than  in  the  loss  of  an  amount  of  blood 
which  might  have  tided  the  patient  over  that 
state  of  peril.  Each  case  must  in  this  respect  be 
treated  on  its  merits.  The  treatment  generally 
consists  in  the  judicious  use  of  cold,  either  by 
aflTusion  or  by  the  application  of  ice  to  the  sur- 
face ;  the  reduction  of  temperature  being  watched 
with  a  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  mouth,  or 
rectum. 

Care 'should  be  taken  not  to  continue  the  cold 
application  too  long,  as  danger  arises  from  de- 
pressing the  temperature  below:  the  normal 
standard.  The  bowels  should  be  relieved ;  and 
blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  calvaria  and  neck. 

In  the  epileptiform  convulsions  that  occur  so 
frequently,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  of 
ether  may  be  of  benefit,  but  their  administration 
must  be  carefully  watched.    The  earliest  and 
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nost  severe  symptoms  having  subsided,  the 
febrile  condition  that  follows  is  treated  on  ordi- 
nary principles — salines  and  aperients  being 
given,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  depressing  the 
mtient.  The  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated, 
and  be  of  the  blandest  and  most  nourishing 
iiature. 

As  improvement  progresses,  other  symptoms 
may  supervene,  indicative  of  intra-oranial  mis- 
chief. Where  they  are  indicative  of  menin- 
gitis,  iodide  of  potassium  and  counter-irritants 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  Eemoval  to  a 
cooler  climate  is  essential.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  sufferer  should  not,  for 
a  long  period  at  least,  return  to  a  hot  or  tropical 
climate ;  and  he  should  be  guarded  against  all 
undue  exposure  to  heat,  work,  or  mental  anxiety 
of  any  kind. 

The  sequelse  of  sunstroke  are  frequently  from 
such  causes  most  distressing,  rendering  the  pa- 
tient a  source  of  suffering  to  himself  and  of 
anxiety  to  his  friends.  ' 

.  The  less  severe  symptoms — those,  probably, 
indicative  of  the  slighter  forms  of  meningitis,  or 
of  abnormal  change  of  the  brain  or  nervous 
system— occasionally  pass  away  after  protracted 
residence  in  a  cool  climate  ;  but  they  not  unfre- 
quently  also  cause  much  sicffering,  and  shorten 
life.  As  they  point  to  permanently  disturbed,  if 
not  structurally  injttred,  oerebro-spinal  centres, 
the  treatment  required  is  as  varied  as  the  symp- 
toms presented.  Joseph  Fayrkb. 

StrPPOSITOBY  {suppono,  I  place  below). 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  Svppositoire;  Ger.  Stuhlsapfehen. — 
A  suppository  is  a  solid  mass,  which  is  intro- 
duced through  the  anus  into  the  rectum  for 
certain  therapeutic  purposes.  The  material  of 
which  it  is  made  should  be  capable  either  of 
being  dissolved,  or  of  melting  at  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  rectum.  Sup- 
positories are  simple  or  medicated.  The  former 
may  be  exemplified  by  pieces  of  soap  or  tallow- 
candle,  which  are  popularly  used  as  supposi- 
tories. The  British  Pharmacopoeia  recognises 
seven  medicated  suppositories ;  and  they  are  cast 
into  moulds  of  a  conical  or  pastille  shape,  so  as 
to  facilitate  their  introduction  into  the  bowel. 
Itmaybewell  togive  a  list  of  these  officinal  pre- 
parations, according  to  the  following  plan,  with 
the  proportions  of  their  active  ingredients : — 

1.  Suppositories  made  with  white  wax,  oil  of 
theobroma,  and  benzoated  lard,  each  weiglung 
16  grains:— (1)  S.  Acidi  Tanniei,  3  grains  ;  (2) S. 
Hydrargyri,  5  grains  of  mercurial  ointment; 
(3)  S.  Morphise,  ^  grain  of  i:hydrochlorate  of 
morphia;  (4)  S.  Plumbi,  Si  grains  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  1  grain  of  opium. 

2.  Suppositories  made  with  glycerine  of  starch, 
curd  soap,  and  starch:— (1)  S.  Acidi  Carboliei 
cum  Sapone,  1  grain  of  carbolic  acid;  (2)  S. 
Addi  Tknnici  cum  Sapone,  3  grains  of  tannic 
acid;  (3)-  S.  Morpluse  cum  Sapone,  ^  grain  of 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia..  ,    ,. 

Besides  these  officinal  suppositories,  others  are 
often  prepared  and  used,  containing  belladonna 
and  other  agents ;  and  the  practitioner  may  em- 
ploy many  drugs  in  this  way  with  advantage, 
Mcoiding  to  his  own  judgment. 
•  AspLicATiOM.— A  suppository  must  be  intro- 
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duced  well  into  the  rectum,  beyond  the  sphincter 
ani.  At  first  this  should  be  done  by  the  prac- 
titioner, or  by  a  competent  nurse;  but  subse- 
quently many  patients  learn  to  use  suppositories 
themselves  without  any  difficulty.  The  supposi- 
tory should  be  oiled  and  passed  in  gradually 
and  gently,  without  any  uuclue  force.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  finger  applied  for  a  mo- 
ment, until  the  tendency  to  expulsive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  rectum  has  subsided. 

Uses. — A  suppository  may  be  used  for  the 
following  purposes :— (1)  As  a  mere  aperient,  by 
exciting  the  expulsive  action  of  the  bowel  through 
local  irritation,  which  also  has  a  reflex  effect 
upon  the  intestine  above.  (2)  On  the  other  hand, 
to  subdue  excessive  action  of  the  bowel,  and 
thus  check  diarrhoea.  (3)  To  bring  medicinal 
agents  in  contact  with  the  rectum  in  a  suitable 
form,  in  order  to  affect  some  local  disease.  As- 
tringents may  be  thus  used.  (4)  To  influence 
adjacent  organs,  the  active  ingredients  of  the 
suppository  being  absorbed.  For  instance,  a 
morphia  suppository  will  often  produce  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  bladder  and  generative  organs, 
(ft)  To  produce  the  general  effects  of  a  drug  upon 
the  system.  This  of  course  occurs  only  after 
absorption,  and  may  be  exemplified  by  the  effects 
of  morphia  or  mercury. 

Fjrbdeeiok  T.  Eobeets. 

S0PPEBSSIOM".— The  complete  stoppage 
of  a  natural  secretion  or  excretion,  such  as  the 
urine ;  or  of  a  normal  discharge,  as  of  the  menses. 
The  word  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  reten- 
tion, which  signifies  that  these  fluids  merely  re- 
main in  the  body  unexpelled. 

StrPPUKATIOir. — The  formation  of  pus. 
See  Abscess  ;  and  Inflammation. 

STTPEA-KEITAIi  CAPSULES,  Diseases 
of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  des  Capsules  sur- 
renales  ;  Ger.  Krankheiten  der.  Nebenmierim. 
.  Of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  supra-renal 
bodies  by  far  the  most  important  is  that  con- 
nected with  Addison's  disease,  which  is  described 
separately.    See  Addison's  Disease. 

Other  morbid  changes  producing  neither  pig- 
mentation nor  asthenia,  belong  to  two  categories, 
namely(l)  those  beginning  mihin ;  and  (2)  those 
originating  without  the  supra-renal  bodies.  Some 
of  the  latter  may,  however,  give  rise  to  the  symp- 
toms of  true  Addison's  disease,  as  when  the  mis- 
chief seems  to  begin  in  ra.ries  of  the  spine,  and 
ends  in  the  characteristic  form  of  supra-renal 
changes  commonly  associated  with  that  malady. 
The  bodies  may  be  ■  otherwise  extensively  dis- 
eased, and  yet  no  special  pigmentation  and  no 
special  asthenia  make  their  appearance.  Thus 
there  may  be  the  usual  anomalies  of  develop- 
ment, amounting  even  to  what  has  been  called 
total  absence,  but  this  probably  depended  on 
defective  examination.  Certainly  the  bodies  may 
'b9<,hiffiertt;ephied.  Both  the  organs  themselves 
and  their  coverings  are  liable  to  inflammation, 
especially  if  the  structures  connected  with  the 
kidney,  be  likewise  attacked,  and  the  process 
spread  from  them.  They  may  also  be  the  seat 
of  various  forms  oi.degeneration ,  but  here  again 
we  are  on  doubtful  ground,  for  the  earliest  change 
in  the  bodies  in  Addison's  disease  is  what  wag 
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invariably  called  by  the  older  pathologists  lar- 
daceous,  whilst  the  secondary  change  is  a  form 
oi  fatty  degeneration.  With  regard  to  teierrfe, 
some  authorities  would  have  the  anatomical 
change  in  Addison's  disease  to  be  of  this  nature. 
Cysts  sometimes  occur,  but  the  exact  mode  of 
their  origin. is  not  quite  clear.  They  may  be 
compensatory,  like  one  variety  of  emphysema, 
or  they  may  be  destructive. 

We  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  speak  of 
?us7norrhage  and  maligjiant  disease.  One  case  of 
what  may  fairly  be  described  as  thrombosis  is 
reported  by  Klebs  from  Liicke's  clinique.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rence of  hsemorrhage,  however  arising.  Neither  is 
there  any  question  as  to  the  existence  of  malig- 
nant disease  in  certain  cases,  sarcoma  being  more 
common  than  carcinoma;  but'in  most  cases  these 
do  not  originate  within,  but  without,  the  supra- 
renal bodies.  As  a  rule,  all  these  changes  give 
rise  to  no  characteristic  symptoms  during  life ; 
and  are  either  accidentally  discovered  after  death, 
or  by  careful  clinical  search.  The  important 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  not  one  of  them 
gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease. 
Albxahbee  Silveb. 

StTBGICAIi  KIDHEY.  — DEFDnTiON.  — 
This  terra,  although  open  to  many  objections, 
may  be  conveniently  employed  to  group  together 
the  various  morbid  conditions  which  arise  in 
the  kidney  as  the  result  of  diseases  of  the  lower 
urinary  tract. 

PATHor.oGT. — Diseases  of  the  lower  urinary 
tract  react  on  the  kidney  in  three  ways : — (a)  by 
obstructing  the  passage  of  urine,  and  so  causing 
abnormal  tension  throughout  the  whole  urinary 
tract  above  the  obstruction ;  (6)  by  causing  re- 
peated disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the 
kidney,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system ;  (c)  by  decomposition  of  the  secretions 
spreading  from  without  to  the  bladder,  and 
extending  to  the  pelvis  and  even  into  the  tubules 
of  the  kidney. 

(o)  Obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  urine 
may  occur  in  the  ureters  from  congenital  mal- 
formation; from  impaction  of  a  calculus;  or  from 
pressure  of  a  tumour  growing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  may  occur  at  the  vesical  orifice  of  the 
ureter,  from  the  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the 
bladder  in  hypertrophy;  from  the  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  submucous  tissue,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  chronic 
cystitis ;  or  from  the  growth  of  villous  or  can- 
cerous tumours  round  the  orifice.  Obstruction 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  secondary  renal 
affection  also  occurs  in  any  disease  in  which  the 
bladder  is  unable  to  empty  itself,  and  is  conse- 
qnently  in  a  permanent  state  of  greater  or  less 
distension,  as  in  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  or 
atony  of  the  bladder.  Stricture  of  the  urethra 
and  stone  in  the  bladder  cause  obstruction  at 
the  vesical  orifices  of  the  ureters,  by  the  chronic 
cystitis  to  which  they  give  rise.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  valvular  orifices  of 
the  ureters  ever  become  incompetent,  so  as  to 
allow  of  regurgitation  from  the  bladder  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  only  force  concerned 
in  |)roducing  the  remarkable  degree  of  dilatation 
BO  often  met  with  in  the  ureter  and  pelris  of  the 
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kidney  is  the  force  of  secretion.  The  abnormal 
tension  thus  produced  extends,  therefore,  equally 
from  the  point  of  obstruction  to  the  closed  ex- 
tremities of  the  urinary  tubules. 

(4)  Diseases  or  injuries  causing  irritation  of 
the  lower  urinary  tract/especially  of  the  trigone 
of  the  bladder  and  the  prostatic,  membranous, 
and  bulbous  portions  of  the  urethra,  react  on 
the  kidney  in  a  refiex  manner,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is  a  disturbance  of  the  renal  circulation, 
probably  a  temporary  arterial  contraction  with 
anaemia,  followed  by  dilatation  with  hyperaemia. 
Such  disturbances  lend  to  aggravate  any  inflam- 
matory process  which  may  be  going  on  in  the 
kidney  as  the  result  of  other  sources  of  irrita- 
tion. If  the  kidney  be  already  much  diseased, 
the  circulation  may  become  completely  arrested 
by  choking  of  the  vessels  during  the  stage  of 
hypersemia,  and  total  suppression  of  urine  may 
result,  terminating  in  some  cases  fatally.  The 
evidence  of  this  reflex  disturbance  of  the  renal 
circulation  is  derived  from  the  following  facts. 
1.  Many  cases  have  been  recorded  of  death  from 
total  suppression  of  urine  occurring  as  a  conse- 
quence of  operations  involving  some  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  parts  above  mentioned.  In  such 
cases  the  kidney  has  always  been  found  intensely 
congested.  2.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  surgicj 
experience  that  operations  on  the  urinary  organs 
frequently  prove  fatal  by  inducing  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys.  This  is  (as  will  be  pre- 
sently shown)  often  the  result  of  the  introduction 
of  the  causes  of  decomposition  into  the  bladder, 
followed  by  extension  of  decomposition  to  the 
kidney.  But  cases  frequently  occur  in  which  the 
patient  before  the  operation  was  suffering  from 
cystitis,  with  putrid  urine,  and  had  been  so  suf- 
fering for  some  time,  and  in  these  it  is  evident 
that  the  final  acute  attack  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  irritation  of  the  operative  procedure.  3.  By . 
direct  observation  of  the  urine  passed  after  such 
an  operation  as  forcible  dilatation  of  a  stricture, 
evidence  of  a  disturbance  of  the  renal  circulation 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  most  typical  cases  there 
is  temporary  suppression  of  urine,  probably  cor- 
responding to  a  period  of  anaemia  of  the  kid- 
ney, with  contracted  vessels.  This  may  last  from 
one  to  three  hours.  It  is  followed  by  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  which  now  fre- 
quently becomes  imiformly  tinged  with  blood, 
the  amount  of  blood  often  increasing  for  some 
hours,  and  then  slowly  diminishing.  This  blood 
cannot  be  supposed  to  flow  at  so  late  a  period 
from  a  lacerated  wound,  such  as  is  produced  by 
forcible  dilatation ;  it  is  uniformly  mixed  with 
the  urine,  and  free  from  clots.  The  presumption 
is,  therefore,  that  it  comes  from  the  kidney.  In 
most  cases  the  period  of  suppression  is  too  short 
to  be  noted,  and  in  others  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  flow  of  urine  has  been  observed.  The 
rigor  which  frequently  occurs  within  a  few  hours 
of  an  operation  on  the  lower  urinary  tract  is,  in 
many  cases,  doubtless  due  to  this  disturbance  of 
the  renal  circulation. 

(c)  The  final  fatal  inflammation  of  the  kidney 
is,  in  most  eases,  due  to  extension  of  decomposi- 
tion of  the  urine  from  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis 
and  kidneys.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  now  so 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  decompositiou 
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tf  urine  is  duo  in  all  oases  to  the  introduction  of 
microaoopic  organisms  from  without,  that  it  may 
be  almost  looked  upon  as  definitely  proved.  These 
urganisms  may  find  their  way  into  the  bladder, 
either  by  being  carried  thither  by  instrumflats 
introduced  by  the  surgeon,  or  by  spreading  in- 
wards by  multiplioarion  in  the  layer  of  ropy 
mucus  or  other  discharge  which  adheres  to  the 
vails  of  the  urethra  in  acute  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  in  chronic  cystitis  accompanying 
stricture  or  stone,  in  gonorrhoea,  or  injury.  As 
no  regurgitation  takes  place  in  any  case  from  the 
bladder  to  the  ureters,  the  decomposition  may 
remain  long  limited  to  the  bladder,  but  when, 
from  the  other  sources  of  irritation,  a  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  induced, 
ropy  threads  of  mucus  come  to  lie  with  one  end 
in  the  ureter  and  the  other  in  the  foul  bladder, 
and  by  means  of  these  the  organisms  find  their 
mj  into  the  ureter,  and  there  multiplying  may 
extend  flir  into  the  kidney-substance.  In  such 
cases  the  microscope  frequently  shows  the  tubules 
of  the  pyramids  completely  plugged  with  micro- 
cocci. The  effects  produced  by  the  extension  of 
putrefaction  to  the  kidney  will  be  described  with 
the  form  of  kidney  it  gives  rise  to. 

Anatomical  C^abactbbs.  — There  are  four 
forms  of  renal  affection  which  may  result  from 
the  foregoing  sources  of  irritation. 

I.  Chronic  interstitial  inflamitiation,  followed 
hy  absorption  of  the  medttllari/  portion,  and  later 
on  hy  stretching  and  thinning  o/"  the  cortex,  with- 
out pyelitis. — This  condition  is  the  uncomplicated 
eifeot  of  obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  urine  and 
of  the  consequent  increased  urinary  pressure.  It 
is  most  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  pressure 
on  the  ureter  from  without.  In  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra  it  is  almost  always  compli- 
cated by  an  acute  attack  of  interstitial  inflam- 
mation, which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
and  which  more  or  less  conceals  the  appear- 
ances about  to  be  described.  In  the  early  stage 
there  is  slight  dilatation  of  the  ureter  and 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  kidney  itself  ia  in- 
creased in  size ;  the  capsule  separates  without 
difficulty,  but  may  leave  the  surface  somewhat 
wanting  in  its  natural  smoothness.  The  venous 
stars  on  the  surface  are  often  clearly  marked,  the 
cortical  substance  being  of  a  pale  pinkish  white 
or  sometimes  yellowish  colour.  On  section  the 
cortex  is  foimd  to  be  wider  than  natural ;  some- 
times considerably  so.  The  medullary  portion 
is  usually  pale,  like  the  cortex,  but  the  large 
veins  at  the  cortico-medullary  junction  are  often 
distended  with  blood.  The  kidney-substance  is 
tougher  than  natural.  The  Malpighian  bodies 
can  usually  be  clearly  seen,  sometimes  as  red 
dots.  Microscopic  examination  shows  an  over- 
growth of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  Be- 
tween the  tubules,  and  especially  around  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  are  crowds  of  small  round 
cells.  In  consequence  of  this  new  growth,  the 
kidney  is  somewhat  squeezed  within  its  capsule, 
and  as  soon  as  the  heart's  action  ceases  the 
smaller  vessels  empty  themselves.  Hence  the 
distended  condition  of  the  veins,  and  the  anaemic 
.appearance  of  the  cortex.  The  epithelium  shows 
ao  change.  The  next  stage  observed  is  com- 
mencing absorption  of  the  medullary  portion; 
the  ureter,  pelvis,  and  oalioes  become  still  more 


distended;  the  papillse  are  first  flattened,  and 
then  the  pyramids  become  hollowed  out.  This  in 
a  process  of  pure  absorption,  there  being  no  ulcer- 
ation. The  cavity,  formed  by  the  dilated  calyx, 
and  the  hollow  left  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
pyramid,  are  lined  by  a  continuous  smooth  layer 
of  opaque  white  mucous  membrane.  In  the  final 
stages  the  cortex  in  its  turn  becomes  thinned  and 
stretched,  until  at  last  the  whole  kidney  may  be 
dilated  into  a  large  sac,  one  side  of  which  is 
smooth,  being  formed  by  the  thickened  walls  of 
the  dilated  pelvis,  and  the  other  is  deeply  sac- 
culated, each  sacculus  corresponding  to  a  lobe  of 
the  kidney.  On  this  side  the  wall  is  formed  of 
the  thinned  and  stretched  cortex,  sometimes  no 
thicker  than  a  shilling,  to  which  the  capsule, 
now  thickened  and  opaque,  is  firmly  adherent. 
In  the  later  stages  the  miproscope  shows  the 
same  abundant  small-cell  infiltration,  with  the 
development  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
fibroid  tissue.  The  Malpighian  bodies  show 
marked  changes.  The  capsules,  instead  of  being 
delicate  and  membranous  in  structure,  become 
greatly  thickened,  apparently  by  dense  fibroid 
tissue  formed  round  them  in  concentric  layers. 
As  this  change  progresses  the  vessels  may  be- 
come strangulated  and  finally  obliterated,  and 
the  corpuscle  then  shrivels,  and  comes  to  be 
represented  by  a  circular  body  almost  homo- 
geneous in  the  centre,  but  marked  by  a  few 
curved  linos  indicating  the  situation  of  the  ob- 
literated vascular  tufts.  Bound  this  centre  is 
a  concentrically  laminated  layer,  formed  by  the 
thickened  capsule.  Even  in  the  most  advanced 
stages  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules 
shows  remarkably  little  change  beyond  being 
somewhat  flattened. 

If  at  any  stage  obstruction  to  the  free  flow 
of  the  urine  be  removed  the  process  ceases.  The 
new  tissue  between  the  tubules  undergoes  de- 
velopment into  dense  fibroid  tissue,  the  process 
being  accompanied  by  great  contraction.  The 
kidney,  from  being  increased  in  size,  may  thus 
become  much  smaller  than  natural,  excessively 
tough  and  puckered,  and  irregular  in  form.  If 
the  distension  have  reached  the  most  extreme 
stage  before  the  primary  disease  is  relieved,  the 
kidney  may  come  to  be  represented  merely  by  a 
small  nodule  of  dense  fibroid  tissue. 

II.  Acute  diffuse  interstitial  nephritis  without 
suppuration. — In  this  variety  both  kidneys  are 
usually  affected.  The  kidney  is  increased  in 
size,  and  the  surrounding  fat  is  sometimes  oede- 
matous  and  adherent  to  the  capsule.  When  re- 
moved the  capsule  separates  without  difSeulty, 
butoften  leaves  the  surface  coarse;  it  is  somewhat 
opaque,  and  often  marked  with  ramifying  vessels. 
The  surface  is  usually  of  a  pale,  yellowish- white 
colour,  often  mottled  with  dark  red,  or  in  some 
cases  the  red  may  greatly  predominate.  The 
mottling  often  corresponds  to  the  bases  of  the 
lobules  of  the  gland,  some  of  which  are  paler 
than  others,  in  consequence  of  the  more  advanced 
condition  of  the  interstitial  inflammation.  On 
section  the  cortex  presents  the  same  colour  and 
mottled  appearance  as  the  surface,  and  is  evi- 
dently swollen. ,  The  pyramids  may  be  pale,  but 
are  often  dark  red,,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
paler  cortex.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  usually 
clearly  visible,  and  may  show  on  the  cut  surface 
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is  red  dots.  The  coHeistencB  of  the  kidney 
substance  is  unnaturally  soft,  unless  previous  to 
the  acute  attack  it  has  been  indurated  by  the 
chronic  process  first  described.  The  pelvis  may  be 
merely  dilated,  its  mucous  membrane  opaquSj 
and  its  contents  free  from  decomposition,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  marked  by  ramifying  ves- 
sels, and  presents  evidMice  of  chronic  congestion, 
in  pigmentation  and  thickening  with  induration. 
In  other  cases  it  is  intensely  injected,  and  some- 
times covered  with  a  membranous  exudation 
mixed  with  phosphatie  deposit  In  these  cases 
the  urine  and  mucus  it  contains  are  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  In  consequence  of  the  pallor 
of  the  kidney  sometimes  met  with  as  a  result  of 
the  emptying  of  the  vessels  after  death,  this 
form  of  kidney  may,  witliont  the  microscope, 
be  confounded  with  the  large  white  or  the  fatty 
kidney. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  following 
conditions  are  found.  Between  the  tubules  is  a 
very  abundant  accumulation  of  small  round 
cells.  These  are  especially  abundant  round  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles.  So  far  it  is  merely  an 
intensification  of  the  condition  described  as  re- 
sulting from  increased  urinary  pressure.  The 
change  is  not  uniform;  every  field  of  the  micro- 
scope varies.  In  one  part  the  renal  structure 
may  appear  almost  normal,  and  close  by  the  new 
cells  may  be  heaped  up  to  such  an  e  stent  as 
nearly  to  conceal  the  tubules.  In  the  pyramidal 
portion  a  similar  condition  is  met  with.  The  renal 
epithelium  throughout  is  slightly  more  cloudy 
than  natural,  and  somewhat  swollen,  but  the 
nuclei  of  the  cells  are  readily  to  be  seen  in  sec- 
tions prepared  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  adhe- 
sion of  the  epithelium  to  the  membxana  propria 
is  somewhat  lessened,  so  that  unless  consider- 
able care  be  taken  it  will  wash  out  in  preparing 
the  specimen..  Fibrinous  casts  may  be  seen  here 
and  there  in  the  tubules,  and  occasionally  small 
round  cells  resembling  those  outside  the  tubule 
may  be  seen  within  it.  Signs  of  previous  chronic 
change  are  often  met  with,  such  as  dilatation  of 
some  of  the  straight  tubules,  and  obliteration  of 
some  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles. 

III.  Acute  interstitial  nephritis  with  scattered 
points  of  suppuration. — SuppurationoftheHdney, 
Suppurative  nephritis,  or,  when  accompanied 
by  pyelitis,  Pyeh-'nephritis  -{Sai/er);  Uroseptic 
kidney  {Sickinson) ;  Parasitio  kidney  {Klebs). — 
This  form  of  surgical  kidney  is  by  far  the  most 
common.  It  is  the: usual  cause  of  death  in  fatal 
cases  of  disease  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  in 
which  putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the  blad- 
der has  occurred.  It  thus  comes  to  be  one  of 
the  most  common  fatal  complications  in  cases  of 
injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  para- 
lysis of  the  bladder.  It  has  been  frequently  stated' 
that  it  is  invariably  associated  with  putrid  urine 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  septic 'pyelitis; 
but  cases  are  undoubtedly  occasionally  met  with 
in  which  the  condition  is  well-mark6d,  and  yet  the 
pelvis  is  free  from  inflammation,  and  its  contents 
are  healthy.  The  naked-eye  appearances  of 
acute  suppurative  nephritis  are  the'  following. 
The  surrounding  fat  may  be  (Edematous  and  un- 
naturally adherent  to  the  capsule.  The  whole 
kidney  is  considerably  swollen,  and  its  substnmce 
■oft.    The  capsule  is  opaque  and  thickened,  and 


marked  by  fine  ramiform  injection.  It  separates 
easily,  but  tears  the  kidney-substance  in  so  doing. 
As  it  peels  off,  yellowish-white  spots,  surrounded 
by  a  red  zone,  come  into  view.  Some  of  these 
are  minute  drops  of  pus  escaping  from  the  small 
abscesses  as  the  capsule  is  stripped  oif,  others 
are  on  thft  point  of  breaking  down  into  pus,  but 
are  still  solid.  These  abscesses  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  areas  corresponding  to  the  bases  of  the 
lobes  of  the  kidney.  If  the  reins  can  be  recog- 
nised, the  abscesses  will  often  be  seen  to  corre- 
spond to  the  points  at  which  the  interfascicular 
veins  appear  on  the  surface.  On  section  the 
cortex  is  seen  to  present  much  the  same  appear- 
ance as  in  the  last  form  of  kidney,  but  in  addi- 
tion yellowish  streaks  are  seen  passing  from  the 
points  of  suppuration  deeply  into  the  cortex,  and 
often  into  the  medullary  portion.  These  streaks 
correspond  to  the  course  of  the  interfasciculair 
vessels.  They  differ  from  embolic  infarcts  in  their 
great  length  compared  to  their  breadth.  The 
pelvis  is  usually  in  a  condition  of  most  intense 
inflamnlation,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  Often 
covered  with  a  layer  of  exudation  mixed  with 
phosphates.  Its  contents,  composed  of  urine, 
blood,  and  mucus  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  are 
excessively  foul.  Cases,  however,  do  occur  in 
which  a  similar  condition  of  suppuration  in  the 
kidney  is  met  with  without  pyelitis. 

Occasionally  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  abscess,  arising  from  ■-•  per- 
foration of  the  pelvis.  More  frequently  one  of 
the  superficial  abscesses  in  the  cortex  bursts 
beneath  the  capsule,  and  gives  rise  to  a  large 
collection  of  pus  separating  the  capsule  from  the 
kidney. 

The  microscope  shows  the  small-celled  in- 
filtration between  the  tubules  in  a  still  more 
intense  form  than  in  the  varieties  before  de- 
scribed. In  the  areas  of  suppuration  the  kidney- 
substance  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  its  place 
is  occupied  by  leucocytes  packed  closely  to- 
gether. In  the  central  parts  of  these  accumula- 
tions of  small  round  cells  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance has  softened,  and  tbeformationof  pushas 
taken  place.  The  amount  of  general  interstitial 
change  varies  considerably;  sometimes  between 
the  areas  of  suppuration  the  kidney-substance 
is  almost  healthy,  in  other  cases  there  is  a  very 
marked  general  interstitial  inflammation.  The 
epithelium  appears  to  take  no  part  in  the  format 
tion  of  the  new  cells.  It  is  cloudy  and  swollen, 
but  undergoes  no  proliferation.  In  the  straight 
tubules  it  is  often  found  to  have  been  thrown  off. 
Many  of  the  tubules,  even  in  the  convoluted 
Ipart,  are  found  choked  with  micrococci.  Klebs 
describes  these  as  entering  into  the  epithelium, 
and  subsequently  finding  their  way  into  the  in- 
tertubular  lymph-spaces,  where'  he  believes  they 
cause  the  interstitial  infiammation  and  suppu- 
ration. This  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other 
observers,  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
micrococci  do  play  an  important  part  in  causing 
the  inflammation.  Possibly  the  exact  part  they 
take  may  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
improved  methods  of  observation  lately  intro- 
duced. It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  wherever 
'  they  are  to  be  seen  immediately  after  death,  septic 
■processes  were  taking  place  during  life,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  even  if  they  do  not  them- 
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ggves  pass  out  of  the  tubules,'  the  septic  produots 
ttoygi™  rise  to  soak  out  into  the  lymph-spaces, 
and  thus  cause  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
intertubnlar  tissue.  The  lines  of  inflammation, 
as  before  stated,  follow  the  course  of  the  inter- 
fascicular veins,  and  the  lymphatics  also  follow 
the  same  direction.  In  the  pyramidal  portion 
thrombosis  of  the  small  reins  is  occasionally  met 
with,  but  this  is  probably  merely  secondary. 

If  such  an  acute  condition  as  is  above  de- 
scribed be  set  up  in  a  kidney  alieauy  altered  in 
form  by  dilatation  feom  increased  urinary  pres- 
sure, the  appearances  will,  of  course,  correspond- 
ingly differ. 

IV.  The  cioatricial  kidney. — This  is  the  re- 
sult of  recovery  from  one  of  the  preceding  condi- 
tions, probably  only  from  one  or  both  of  the  first 
two,  as,  if  the  disease  reach  the  stage  of  sup- 
puration, the  patient  is  hardly  likely  to  survive. 
The  kidney  is  shrunken,  irregular  in  form,  and 
maiked  by  deep  cicatrices.  The  substance  is  ex- 
cessively tough,  and  the  capsule  firmly  adherent. 
Small  cysts  may  be  scattered  through  its  sub- 
stance, which  are  supposed  to  result  from  stran- 
gulation of  the  tubules.  The  microscope  shows 
a  great  excess  of  dense  Cbioid  intertubular  sub- 
stance, and  numerous  obliterated  glomeruli  ara 
met  witli. 

The  varieties  of  kidney  here  described  may 
he  combined  in  various  ways.  Thus  a  di- 
lated kidney  may  suflTer  from  acute  diflusa  inter- 
ititial  inflammation,  with  or  without  suppurs/- 
tion;  or  a  cicatricial  kidney.may,  from  a  return  of 
the  primary  disease,  again  suffer  from  an  acute 
attacl.  It  seems  probable  that  increased  urinary 
pressure,  combined  with  considerable  reflex  irri^ 
tation,  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  degree 
of  interstitial  nephritis  which  is  incompatible 
with  life,  and  may  possibly  even  culminate  in 
suppuration.  The  extension  of  decomposition  of 
urine  from  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
is  alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  disseminated  sup- 
pniation  of  the  kidney ;  but  both  the  extension 
of  decomposition  and  its  more  serious  conse- 
quences are  greatly  predisposed  to  by  the  eflfect 
produced  on  the  kidney  by.  the  two  first  causes 
of  irritation ;  in  fact,  it  is  comparatively  rare  to 
meet  with  cases  in  which  septic  suppuration 
cccm's  in  a  kidney  previously  perfectly  healthy. 

STMTTOMS.^-Simple  chronic  insterstitial  in- 
flammation, with  dilatation  of  the  kidney  from 
moreased  urinary  pressure,  gives  rise  to  but  few 
symptoms,  and  is  very  difficult  torecognise.  The 
most  important ;  signs  are,  that  the  quantity  ^of 
urine, secreted  is  increased,  and  its  specific  gra^ 
vity  lowered.  To  avoid  error,  the  whole  urine 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  should  be  collected, 
and  the  specific  gravity  taken.  Single  observa- 
tions are  open  to  numerous  fallacies.  There  may 
he  a  trace  of  albumin,  or  it  may  be  entirely  ab- 
sent. In  Dne:Very  marked  case  discovered  after 
death  at  University  College  Hospital,  the  urine 
had  a  specific grayity  of  1-009,  and  was  free  from 
albumin.  A  .few  hyaline  casts  may  be  present, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  constant.  The  exact 
Btata  of  the  urine  is  often  concealed  by  the 
mucus,  blood,  and  pus  from  the  lp,wer  urinary 
''^bi  ^^  '^  ^V'^fising  how  much  urine  ,is  s.e- 
ci6ted_  by  a  kidney  which  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
""li  with  no  pyramids  and  a  cortex  no  thicker 
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than  a  shilling.  In  a  case  that  came  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer,  there  had  been  no 
diminution  in  the  secretion,  and  the  specific  gra- 
vity was  I'OOS.  In  some  cases  the  distended 
kidney  may  be  recognised  by  palpation,  but  thi  s 
is  not  common.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  definite 
symptoms,  either  subjective  or  objective,  accom- 
panying) this  form  of  renal  disease.  It  is  not 
accampanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  nor 
by  marked  increase  of  the  arterial  tension. 

Subacute  interstitial  nephritis  gives  rise  to 
more  marked  symptoms.  It  runs  an  irregular 
course,  often ,  lasting  for  weeks  or  even  months, 
and  terminating  either  in  recovery  or  in  a  final 
acute  attack  with  suppuration.  If  the  disease 
arise  as  the  direct  residt  of  some  operation  on 
the  lower  urinary  tract,  its  commencement  is 
usually  marked  by  a  rigor;  in  other  cases  it 
comes  on  more  gradually,  with  frequent  .chills 
but  no  actual  rigor.  The  temperature  is  high  at 
night,  reaching  101°  to  1 02°  Fahr.,  but  it  falls  to- 
wards morning,  so  that  if  it  be  only  taken  at  that 
time,  the  elevation  may  be  completely  overlooked. 
The  patient  becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  ema- 
ciates rapidly.  He  loses  appetite,  and  there  may 
be  nausea  or  occasional  vomiting.  There  may 
be  diarrhoea,  but  this  js.  by  no  means  constant. 
The  mouth  becomes  clammy,  and  the  tongue  foul, 
with  a  tendency  to  dryness.  In  severe  cases  the 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  and  sordes  form 
on  the  teeth  and  lips.  The  skin  is  usually  moist 
and  clammy,  and  there  is  not  the  dryness  so 
frequently  met  with  in  other  forms  of  renal 
disease.  There  is  no  cedema.  In  some  cases 
the  swollen  kidney  may  be  felt  by  palpation  in 
the  loin,  and  tenderness  may  be  elicited  on  deep 
pressure,  but  this  iei  by  no  means  constant.  The 
patient  may  complain  of  pain  in  the  lumbar 
region,  but  this  symptom  is  of  little  value,  as  it 
is  often  absent,  and  may  arise  from  many  other 
causes  than  renal  disease.  The  pulse  presents 
nothing  characteristic.  The  patient  frequently 
sinks  into  a  drowsy  state,  somewhat  resembling 
the  eflfect  of  an  overdose  of  opium,  but  true  coma 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  present,  and  convulsions  never 
occur.  The  urine  is  passed  in  fair  quantity, 
often  in  excess  of  the.normal  amount.  The  amount 
of  albumin  is  never  very  great,  but  it  is  usually 
difficult  to ;  estimate  accurately  how  miich  is 
renal,  and  how  much  is  derived  from  blood  or 
pus  from  the  lower  urinary  tract.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination may  show  hyaline  casts,  or  occasionally 
pus-casts;  renal  epithelium  is  also  frequently 
met  with  ;  but  all  microscopic  examination  is 
rendered  4ifficult  by  tlie  presence  of  mucus  and 
pusfrom  the  lower  urinai-y  tract.  If  the  primary 
disease  either  be  removed  or  relieved  by  treat- 
ment, the  symptoms  gradually  subside  ;  if  not, 
they  remain  without  much  change  till  the  pa- 
tient gradually  dies  exhausted,  or  an  acute  attack 
rapidly  leading  to  .suppuration  of  the  kidney 
puts  an  end  to  the  case. 

Acute  interstitial  nephritis  .with  suppuration 
most  frequently  forms  the  fatal  termination  of 
the  yarietyof  disease  just  described,  but  it  may 
occur,  yithout  any  previous  symptoms.  The 
invasion  is  marked  by  a  severe  rigor,  often  occur- 
ring, within  a  few  hours  of  some  operation  on  the 
lower  urinary  tract.  The  rigor  is  accompanied 
by  grea^t  elevation  of  temperature,  and  followed 
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by  profuse  perspiration,  during  which  the  tem- 
perature falls,  perhaps  below  normal,  but  it  soon 
rises  again,  and  remains  slightly  raised,  with 
evening  e:^acerbations.    The  rigor  may  be   re- 
peated during  the  progress  of  the  case  at  irre- 
gular intervals.  The  general  symptoms  resemble 
in  every  respect  those  just  described  as  indica- 
tive of  subacute  interstitial  nephritis,  but  they 
are  increased  in  intensity.    The  strength  rapidly 
fails,  there  is  great  emaciation,  the  pulse  be- 
comes feeble,  and  the  tongue  '  like  a  piece  of 
broiled  ham.'  There  may  be  occasional  vomiting 
and  diarrhcea.    As   the   fatal  termination  ap- 
proaches, the  temperature  falls  often  consider- 
ably below  normal,  the  skin  becomes  cold  and 
clammy,   and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  drowsy 
condition,  seldom  deepening  into  actual  coma. 
Although  the  patient  is  often  said  to  be  dying  of 
'  uraemia,'  there  are  none  of  the  uraemic  symp- 
toms observed  in  acute  Sright's  disease.    There 
are  no    convulsions    or   actual    coma,  and   no 
oedema.     The  urine  is  usually  so  foul  as  to  defy 
accurate  examination,  either  chemically  or  by 
the  microscope.    It  is  secreted  in  fair  quantity 
to  the  end  of  the  case.    Pus  and  blood  are  al- 
ways found  in  it,   but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  come  from  the  kidney  or  from  the 
lower  urinary  tract.    Kenal  epithelium  and  pus- 
casts  are  occasionally  met  with. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  septic- 
aemia, and  it  is  very  probable  that  blood-poison- 
ing, from  absorption  of  the  putrid  matter  in  the 
pelvis  of  ihe  kidney  and  lower  urinary  tract,  is, 
in  fact,  an  important  factor  in  the  disease. 

Buppression  of  urine  following  operations  on 
the  lower  urinary  tract  is  a  well-recognised,  but 
fortunately  rare,  cause  of  death.  In  such  cases 
the  kidney  is  always  found  tobe  intensely  gorged 
with  blood,  and  the  microscope  reveals  the  signs 
of  previous  chronic  interstitial  inflammation. 

Urethral  fever  is  a  name  given  to  the  febrile 
disturbance,  accompanied  by  a  rigor,  which  so 
often  follows  operations  on  the  lower  urinary 
tract.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  in- 
numerable theories  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward from  time  to  time  to  explain  its  origin  and 
nature.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  is  due  to  a 
passing  congestion  of  the  kidney  arising  as  a 
reflex  phenomenon,  as  described  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article. 

Diagnosis. — ^As  before  stated,  the  diagnosis 
of  the  more  chronic  secondary  renal  conditions  is 
frequently  impassible.  A  careful  observation  of 
the  case  for  a  few  days  will  usually  suffice  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  subacute  consecutive 
renal  inflammation.  The  acute  form  with  sup- 
puration may  resemble  pyamia.  From  this  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  secondary 
inflammations  in  the  joints,  subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  lungs  ;  by  the  lower  temperature,  falling 
towards  death ;  and  by  the  early  and  excessive 
dryness  of  the  tongue.  Pains  'all  over  the 
body '  are  often  complained  of  in  pyaemia,  while 
in  suppurative  nephritis  the  patient  is  usually 
free  from  pain,  except  such  as  may  arise  from 
the  local  disease.  With  the  greatest  care  in 
observation,  however,  the  diagnosis  may  remain 
doubtful  till  death.  "Srom  e^iictsmia  it  often 
cannot  be  distinguished,  for  doubtless  blood- 


poisoning  from  absorption  of  the  putrid  matter 
in  the  kidney  is  an  important  element  of  the 
disease  in  many  cases. 

Pboqnosis. — ^This  depends,  in  the  chronic  or 
subacute  form,  entirely  upon  the  possibility  of 
removing  or  relieving  the  primary  disease.  After 
suppuration  has  commenced  in  the  kidney,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  recovery  ever  takes  place. 
If  decomposition  has  extended  from  the  bladder 
to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  patient's  chance 
of  recovery  is  much  reduced.  It  is  sometimes 
passible  to  ascertain  this  in  the  following  way. 
Wash  out  the  bladder  carefully  with  diluted 
Condy's  fluid  until  the  solution  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  bladder  retains  its  purple  colour.  Then 
leave  the  catheter  in  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
examine  the  first  drops  that  flow  from  it.  If 
these  are  clear  and  acid,  it  is  evident  that  the 
decomposition  is  still  limited  to  the  bladder. 

Tkeatment. — The  most  essential  element  of 
the  treatment  is  to  remove  the  cause  if  possible, 
but  the  act  of  doing  so  is  seldom  unaccompanied 
by  the  danger  of  increasing  the  disease,  involvings 
as  it  often  does,  severe  operations  upon  the  urinary 
organs,  as  lithotomy,  lithotrity,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal urethrotomy,  &c.  These  operations  would 
of  course,  if  possible,  be  avoided  if  the  renal 
symptoms  were  at  all  marked.  The  fatal  termi- 
nation being  in  almost  all  cases  associated  with 
putrefaction  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  putrefactive  process  to  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  our 
best  hope  of  preventing  consecutive  renal  in- 
flammation lies  in  the  prevention  of  decompo- 
sition in  the  bladder,  by  scrupulous  attention  to 
cleanliness  in  the  instruments  used.  This  can- 
not be  too  much  insisted  upon  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder  from 
injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Actual 
cleanliness  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
antiseptics.  For  this  purpose  all  catheters 
should  be  washed  in  some  powerful  antiseptic 
lotion,  and  when  used  should  be  greased  with 
carbolic  oil  (1  to  10)  or  some  other  antiseptic 
preparation.  Perhaps  the  best  preparation  is 
that  recommended  by  Mr.  Lund,  composed  of 
carbolic  acid,  1  part,  castor  oil,  4  parts,  olive  oil, 
12  parts.  If  decomposition  should  occur  in  the 
bladder,  antiseptic  lotions  must  be  injected,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  restore  the  healthy  condi- 
tion before  extension  has  taken  place  to  the 
kidneys.  The  best  solutions  for  this  purpose 
are  quinine,  gr.  iij  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  iniiji 
water  ad  ^ ;  Condy's  fluid,  3j  ad  Jx ;  and  thy- 
mol solution  (saturated).  Carbolic  acid  is  rather 
too  irritating,  as  also  is  chloride  of  zinc. 

If  the  symptoms  of  subacute  interstitial  ne- 
phritis are  present,  the  patient  will  frequently 
derive  much  benefit  from  a  pure  milk  diet.  At 
the  same  time  small  doses  of  opium  seem  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  so  to  relieve 
the  kidney  without  producing  the  dangerous 
effects  BO  much  to  be  feared  in  Bright's  disease. 
The  action  of  the  skin  may  at  the  same  time 
be  still  further  promoted  by  vapour  baths.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open.  Counter- 
irritation,  either  by  dry-cupping  or  mustard 
poultices  over  the  loins,  followed  by  hot  fomen- 
tations, is  frequently  of  use.  If  the  urine  is  foul, 
it  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  adminis' 
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'.ration  of  benzoate  of  ammonia  or  benzoic  acid 
in  ten-grain  doses  every  six  hours.  When  the 
Bymptoms  of  the  acute  form  are  well-marked, 
opemtiona  to  relieve  the  cause  only  hasten  the 
fatal  event.  By  careful  nursing,  and  the  treat- 
ment above  described,  the  symptoms  may  be  so 
far  reduced  in  intensity  as  to  render  an  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  cause  justifiable. 
M^BCus  Beck. 

SWEAT   GLANDS,    Diseases    of. — See 

Sbdoeipakous  Glands,  Diseases  of. 

SWBATIITQ-,  Disorders  of.  51k  Pbesfi- 
EATiON,  Disorders  of. 

SWELLIITQ-.— Stnon.  :  Ft.  Gonftemeni ; 
Twmifactiim;  GeT.Sohwelhmg. — This  term,  when 
employed  in  medicine,  is  applied  both  to  the  pro- 
cess and  to  the  condition  of  increase  in  volume 
of  any  part  of  the  body.  In  a  small  number  of 
instances  swelling  is  a  normal  process,  and  may 
be  periodical ;  for  example,  the  swelling  of  the 
mammae  at  puberty,  during  menstruation,  and  in 
pregnancy;  of  the  uterus  during  gestation  ;  and 
of  the  penis  during  erection.  As  a  rule,  however, 
srelling  is  a  morbid  process  or  condition,  and 
many  examples  of  it  are  afforded  by  disease. 
Tliese  may  be  broadly  classified  as — (A)  Local  or 
eircumacribcd;  and  (B)  General  or  diffused  swel- 
ling. 

(A)  Circumscribed. — The  most  important  va- 
rieties of  this  kind  of  swelling  are  : — 1.  Simple 
h/^ropJt!/,  as  of  the.  thyroid  gland  in  some 
forms  of  goitre ;  2.  Swelling  due  to  disorders  of 
th  cirmhiion  or  ir^ammation,  as  in  congestion 
of  mucous  membranes,  and  in  ordinary  abscess  ; 
3.  (Mema,  and  certain  other  rarer  exudations 
into  the  connective  tissues  ;  4.  Extravasations 
of  blood,  urine,  gas,  and  other  products ;  5. 
Dilatation  or  distension  of  natural  cavities  or 
Teasels,  as  of  the  serous  sacs  and  joints  by  effu- 
sions of  any  kind,  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by 
gas,  of  an  artery  in  aneurism,  and  of  the  jugular 
veuiB  in  tricuspid  disease ;  6.  Disturbed  relations 
of  parts,  as  in  dislocation  of  the  joints,  and  in 
hernia;  7.  Eetention  and  accumulation  of  na- 
tural secretions  and  excretions,  as  of  urine  in  the 
bladder,  and  faeces  in  the  bowels ;  and  8.  New 
growths  or  tumours  proper,  including  cysts  and 
parasites.  Inflammatory  enlargements  and  new 
growths  constitute  by  far  the  most  common  causes 
of  local  swelling. 

(B)  Diffused. — Infiltrations  of  the  su])cuta- 
neous  connective  tissue  constitute  the  principal 
varieties  of  swelling  that  fall  under  this  head. 
Such  are  anasarca,  myxcedema,  general  emphy- 
sema, and  the  much  more  uncommon  eases  of 
general  swelling  of  the  body  which  result  from 
the  stings  of  certain  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
186  of  poisonous  food. 

'  OUmdy  swelling '  is  a  term  applied  in  morbid 
histology  to  a  condition  of  the  cell  in  which  it 
appears  at  once  enlarged  and  finely-granular,  as 
in  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  inflammation 
(ffie  Debbnkbation).  'White  swelling'  (tumor 
(tlim)  is  a  popular  synonym  for  scrofulous  dis- 
ease of  a  joint,  usually  of  the  knee. 

The  treatment  of  swelling  depends  entirely 
ipon  its  cause.  J.  Mitchell  Beuce. 
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SWINE-POX. — A  form,  possibly,  of  modi- 
fied small-pox,  in  which  the  pock  completes  its 
development  imperfectly.  It  forms  a  pustule, 
but  the  pustule  neither  umbilicates  nor  matu- 
rates. Willan  termed  this  kind  of  pock  varicella 
globularis;  whilst  popularly  it  has  also  been 
called  '  hives.'    See  Chicken-pox. 

SYCOSIS  {avKov,  a  fig).— Stnon.  :  Menta- 
gra ;  Fr.  St/cose  ;  Ger.  Feigwarzenflechte. 

Definition. — A  folliculitis  affecting  the  hair- 
foUides  of  the  face,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
chin  and  whiskers. 

.a5TiOLoaT  AND  Pathologt. — The  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  sycosis  vulgaris  is  a  cold  temper- 
ature :  we  meet  with  it  usually  after  the  patient 
has  been  exposed  to  inclement  weather.  But 
any  other  cause,  whether  local  or  constitutional, 
capable  of  setting  up  inflammation  in  those  very 
important  cutaneous  structures,  the  follicles,  and 
especially  the  follicles  of  the  larger  hairs,  may 
be  an  excitant  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  hairs  may  have  some  share  in 
keeping  up  the  disease ;  but  we  must  recollect 
that  the  seat  of  the  pus-formation  is  the  sub- 
epithelial surface  of  the  true  skin,  and  consequently 
chat  the  hair  is  not  bathed  in  the  pus,  but  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  epithelium.  The 
microscope  has  shown  that  those  phytiform  cell- 
structures  which  are  to  be  met  with  wherever 
epithelium  is  in  a  state  of  softening  and  decay, 
and  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  parasitic 
fungi,  are  present  in  the  softened  epithelium  of 
the  follicles  in  this  disease ;  and  the  opinion 
has  been  ventured  that  the  disease  may  be  of 
a  parasitic  character,  and  therefore  contagious. 
And  just  as  the  disease  is  supposed  to  originate 
sometimes  in  the  use  of  a  bad  razor,  so  also  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  disease  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  shaving.  Indeed  the  term  sycosis 
contagiosa  has  been  applied  to  it  under  this  sus- 
picion.    See  Tinea. 

DESOErpTioN.— Sycosis  is  known  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  crop  of  pustules,  each  perforated  by 
a  hair,  and  more  or  less  acaminated,  developed 
on  a  ground  which  is  red  and  inflamed,  and  more 
or  less  swollen  and  infiltrated.  The  pustules 
break  and  form  prominent  crusts  ;  and  a  succes- 
sive crop  of  pustules  makes  its  appearance 
every  day,  thus  prolonging  the  disease  for  weeks, 
months,  and  even  years.  Essentially  the  disease 
is  an  inflammation  of  a  chronic  and  aggravated 
character;  and  is  attended  with  burning  heat, 
stiffness,  and  considerable  pain  and  suffering. 

Varieties  and  Complications. — Sycosis  may 
be  simple — sycosis  vulgaris — and  vary  only  in 
degree ;  or  it  may  be  complicated  with  lupus  ery- 
thematosus. The  former  will  present  a  variety 
of  appearances  referable  to  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  or  to  the  care  or  neglect  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  neglected,  the  crusts  will  accumulate 
amongst  the  hairs,  and  increase  the  local  irrita- 
tion ;  so  that  the  integument  may  be  projected 
in  the  form  of  hard  tubercular  masses,  by  the 
Latins  called  Jici,  and  by  the  Greeks  (rSita ;  and 
a  veritable  sycosis  may  be  the  consequence.  In 
this  way  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  would  be  a 
mentagra,  and  a  severe  form  a  sycosis. 

The  lupoid  form  of  the  disease  is  accompanied 
by  atrophy  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin ; 
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the  elimination  and  destruction  of  the  hairs, 
and  the  production  of  cicatricial  tissue,  which 
conrerts  the  diseased,  part  into  a  huge  scar, 
either  perfectly  smooth,  or  roughened  by  an  inter- 
lacement of  bands  of  -white  fibrous  tissue. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  sycosis  is  self- 
eTident ;  no  other  affection  of  the  skin  answers  to 
the  definition  of  a  pustular  inflammation  of  the 
hair-follicles,  limited  to  the  hairy  regions  of  the 
face. 

Peognosis. — Sycosis  is  obstinate  and  trouble- 
some, even  in  its  mildestforms;  whilst  its  more 
BOTere  or  more  chronic  forms  are  apt  to  last  for 
months,  or  even  years.  The  lupoid  variety  has 
all  the  tediousness  of  lupus  erythematosus  super- 
added to  the  follicular  disease. 

Tbeathibnt. — Whenever  any  derangement  of 
general  health  can  be  detected,  this  must  receive 
our  considerate  attention ;  but  very  constantly 
the  disease  is  unaccompanied  "by  symptoms  of 
disorder  of  constitutional  function,  and  we  are 
constrained  to  rely  chiefly  on  local  treatment. 
In  the  earlier  stages  or  more  acute  forms  of  the 
affection  the  local  treatment  should  be  palliative ; 
and  in  a  chronic  stage  stimulant  in  various  de- 
grees. Fomentations  with  decoction  of  poppy- 
heads,  water-dressings,  and  especially  cold  starch 
poultices,  relieve  the  heat  and  local  suffering, 
and  are  extremely  beneficial.  In  less  severe 
cases  the  cold  starch  poultice,  which  consists  of 
starch  (without  blue)  made  in  the  usual  way 
and  allowed  to  cool,  may  be  applied  at  night, 
and  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  or  calamine  oint- 
ment during  the  day.  The  acetate  of  lead  oint- 
ment is  likewise  very  useful  in  some  oases. 
Considerable  benefit  is  also  obtained  by  epilation 
of  such  of  the  hairs  as  are  loosened  by  the  sup- 
puration of  the  follicles. 

In  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  the  iodide  of 
sulphur  ointment,  diluted  with  two-thirds  of  ben- 
zoated  lard  or  vaseline,  is  an  excellent  remedy ; 
so  likewise  are  ointments  of  the  yellow  and  red 
oxides  of  mercury ;  while  in  the  lupoid  forms  of 
the  affection,  pencilling  the  congested  portions  of 
the  skin  with  the  liquor  plumbi  is  to  be  preferred. 

EbASMUS  WiLSOIf. 

STMMETKT,  in  Belation  to  Disease. — 

Certain  diseases  and  degenerations  manifest 
themselves  in  changes  of  structure  which  are 
arranged  symmetrically  in  correspondence  with 
the  symmetrical  construction  of  the  body.  They 
appear  most  frequently  in  bilateral  symmetry 
in  corresponding  parts  of  the  right  and  left 
sides.  More  rarely,  they  appear,  not  only  in 
this  bilateral  symmetry,  but  in  an  arrangement 
accordant  with  the  homologies  of  parts  in  their 
relations  to  the  longitudinal  vertebral  axis  of  the 
body,  as  tlie  soles  and  palms,  the  knees  and 
elbows. 

The  most  marked  symmetry  is  found  in  the 
group  of  senile  degenerations ;  as  in  thinning  of 
the  hair  and  baldness,  in  wasting  and  wrinkling, 
and  the  arcus  senilis.  It  is  scarcely  less  com- 
plete in  the  less  simply  degenerative^  changes  of 
atheromatous  arteries,  and  the  wasting  and  in- 
creasing fattiness  of  senile  bones.  In  athero- 
matous arteries  also,  the  homologous  symmetry, 
as  well  as  the  bilateral,  is  often  seen;  the 
changes  in  the  radial  corresponding  with  those 
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in  the  peroneal,  and  those  in  the  ulnar  with  those 
in  the  anterior  tibial. 

Among  symmetrical  diseases  the  best  ex- 
amples are  seen  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis 
or  osteo-arthritis,  rickets,  psoriasis,  ichthyosis, 
pityriasis,  neurotic  pigmentations,  the  eruptions 
of-  secondary  syphilis,  and  those  produced  by 
iodide  of  potassium  and  some  other  medicines  or 
poisons. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  shows  the  best 
instances  of  symmetrical  changes  coincident 
in  many  different  structures;  for  instance,  iii 
the  fibrous  degeneration  and  wasting  of  cartilage, 
the  thickening  and  fringed  growths  of  synovial 
membrane,  the  nodular  formations  on  the  bones. 
In  psoriasis,  whether  syphilitic  or  not,  there  are 
often  good  examples  of  the  coincident  homo- 
logous and  bilateral,  symmetries.    . 

Instances  of  symmetrical  diseases  less  marked 
or  less  .constant  than  these  are  seen  in  the  defor- 
mities of  gouty  hands  and  feet,  in  the  thickenings 
and  contractions  of  palmar  fasciae,  in  scrofulous 
lymphatics  of  the  neck  or  groin,  in  scrofulous 
hands  and  feet,  in  many  cases  of  eczema,  in  sym- 
metrical gangrene,  and  in  cartilaginous  tumoura 
of  the  hands  and  feet, 

SiQNiFioANOB. — The  chief  interest  of  the  study 
of  symmetrical  degenerations  and  diseases  is  in 
their  illustration  of  some  principles  of  pathology. 
.  The  symmetry  of  senile  degeneration  is  an  in- 
dication and  result  of  the  exact  and  perfectly 
maintained  uniformity  of  bilateral  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  natural  life  of  each  symmetrical 
body.  ■  As  the  two  lateral  halves,  from  the  em- 
bryo state  onwards  to  the  state  of  fullest  vigour, 
pass  through  changes  which  are,  in  each  half, 
progressive  at  the  same  rate  aTnd  jn  the  same 
method,  so  that  (speaking  generally)  the  two 
halves  are  always  alike  in  size,  structure,  and 
composition,  so  is  it  in  decay  or  degeneration. 
From  beginning  to  end  of  normal  life  the  two 
lateral  halves  keep  time  in  their  similar  and 
equal  changes :  the  changes  which  are  symme- 
trical are  as  exactly  synchronous.  Thus,  the 
senile  or  timely  degenerations  of  structures  are 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  healthy  life ;  and 
their  uniformity  is  the  more  notable  because  they 
indicate,  as  do  some  symmetrical  diseases,  that 
the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  body  are  more  alike 
in  method  of  life  and  probably  in  composition, 
than  they  are  in  size  and  shape.  The  corre- 
sponding limbs  are  very  often  unequal  in  length 
and  circumference.  The  difference  in  the  lower 
limbs  is  often  sufScient  to  give  an  appearance  of 
spinal  curvature.  And  in  faces  exact  symmetry 
is  very  rare :  one  eyebrow  is  commonly  higher 
than  the  other ;  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  rarely 
median ;  the  mouth  often  not  horizontal,  espe- 
cially in  emotional  movements ;  or  one  half  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  less  nearly  rectangular  than  the 
other,  and  that  side  of  the  face  is  the  smaller  or 
the  more  oblique.  Yet,  in  parts  thus  unlike  in 
shape  or  size  degeneration  may  appear  in  perfect 
symmetry.  It  is  in  the  exact  similarity  of  com- 
position and  method  of  life,  thus  shown  to  exist 
in  corresponding  parts  of  the,  two  halves  of  the 
body,  that  we  find  the  explanation  of  most  of 
the  symmetrical  diseases. 

In  the  list  of  those  diseases  which  has  been 
given,  and  which  includes  the  best  examples  of 
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the  group,  Bome  may,  perhaps,  bo  regarded  as 
instoncesof  'monstrosity  by  excess,' . deviating 
Yory  mdely  from  the  normal  type.  Such  may 
le  the  irregularly  symmetrical  cartilaginous  tu- 
mouiB  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  rest  may  very 
probably  be  ascribed  to  .alterations  in  the  blood 
or  in  the  neryous  fore?,  or  in  both. 

Among  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  normal 
Btate  and  life  of  eadi  part,  are  the  due  relations 
between  it  and  the  iiutritive  materials  supplied 
to  it  in  the  blood.  In  symmetrical  and  exactly 
siinilar  parts  these  relations  are  exactly  the 
game;  and  as  the  healthy  blood  equally  supplied 
to  aay  two  symmetrical  parts  enables  them  to 
maiotain  their  similarity  in  health,  so  an  un- 
hesjthy  blood  may  produce  in  them  an  equal 
Bimilarity  in  disease.  It  may  often  be  imposr 
sible  to  find  what  is  jeally  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  in  sympetrioal  disease ;  but  the 
eiistence  of  SJich  a  condition  is  nearly  proved 
in  the  eruptions  produced  by  iodide  of  potassium, 
in  many  eases  of  urticaria,  in  lead-poisoning,  and 
in  cases  qf  gouty  and  ^philitic  eruptions. 

Similar  ppnsiderations  may  show  that  sym- 
metiical  disease  is  due  to  an  altered  state  of 
the  neirous  force.  A -certain  healthy  state  of 
this  force  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  healthy 
mijiition  of  every  part;  and.  as  the  cerebro- 
spinal neiYous  system  and  the  ganglionic  nerves 
associated  with  it  are  ..arranged  ia  a  bi-later 
ral  symmetry,  so  it  may  justly  be  held  that; 
as  a  rule,  the  nervous  force  is  in  all  symmetrical 
parts  present  in  exact  likeness.  A  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  force,  or  any  central 
disturbance  transmitted  along  symmetrically 
arranged  nerve-fibres  would,  therefore,  generate 
sjrmmetrical  disease ;  and  this,  whether  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  special  trophic  nerves  and 
nerve-centres,  or  that  the  trophic  nervous  influ- 
ence is  exercised  through  some  special  condition 
of  the  vaso-motor  or  other  nerve-fibres.  In 
either,  or  in  any  case,  as  a  healthy  nerve^force 
in  the  parts  is  a  necessary,  condition  of  their 
healthy  symmetry,  so  may  or  must  a  morbid 
nerre-force  produce  a  symmetrical  disease. 

The  instances  of  such  diseases  in  which  the 
disturbance  of  nervous  force  is  most  clear  are 
the  symmetrical  gangrenes  of  fingers,  preceded 
by  intense  neuralgia,  and  the  neurotic  pi^ent- 
niarks  of  the  face  and  forehead.  It  is  not  ypt 
possible  to  tell  whether  the.  disturbance  is  of 
vaso-motor  or  of  trophic  influence,  or  whether 
(unless  in  a  few  instances)  it  is  of  central  origin, 
or  reflected  from  some  previously  existing  peri- 
pheral disease,  or  be  even  due  to  some  affection 
of  peripheral  nerves.  .But  the  facts  of  symme- 
ttieal  diseases  are  among  the  chief  of  those  prov- 
lag  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
production  and  method  of  organic,  disease ;  and 
%  are  mutually  illustrative  with  those  of  uni- 
lateral diseases,  such  as  herpes  zoster,  whose  dis- 
'libution  accords  with  that  of  certain  nerves, 
whose  disturbance  is  further  indicated  by  neu- 
ralgia. 

There  thus  appear  to  be  among  the  sym- 
metrical diseases  some  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  morbid  states  of  blood,  and  some  due  to 
mocbid  states  of  nerve-force.  .But  it  is  probable 
tat  in  yet  more,  if  not  in  all,  both  blood  and 
nerve-force  are  at  fault,  the  latter  chiefly  deter- 
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mining  the  localities,  the  former  chiefly  the 
method  and  obvious  characters,  of  each  disease. 
The  phenomena  of  many  of  the  diseases  may  be 
thus  explained  better  than  by  referring  them  to 
only  one  disturbing  force.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  diseases  in  which  the  respective  shares  taken 
by  blood  and  iby  nerve-force  in  morbid  processes 
can  be  better  studied ;  few,  from  the  study  of 
which  we  may  more  justly  hope  to  attain  the 
means  of  reconciling  the  often  antagonistic  doc- 
trines of  a  humoral  and  a  neural  pathology. 

Jamks  PAGEi/. 

SYMPATHETIC  (oriv,  with;  and  irWi), 
feeling).— iThis  term  implies  that  a  part  or  organ 
suffers  in  sympathy  with  some  other  part  or 
organ  which  is  diseased.  Many  disorders  which 
seem,  and  are  popularly  supposed,  to  arise  in 
this  way  can  be  traced  to  obvious  pathological 
causes.  Thus,  a  morbid,  process  may  extend 
directly  along  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  or  other 
tissues ;  or  a  morbific  agent  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  blood  or  lymph  from  one  part  to  another; 
or  a  secondary  lesion  may  be  produced  by  direct 
nervous  influence.  There  are  other  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  connection  is  not  so  evident, 
but  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  organs  which  are 
physialogically  related  may  be  sympathetically 
disturbed  in  pathological  cpnditions.  The  sym- 
pathetic disturbance  may  be  indicated  by  mere 
pain  or  other  subjective  sensation  ;  by  functional 
derangements,  as  of  secretions  or  actions  ;  or  by 
positive  organic  lesions.  The  occurrence  of  such 
phenomena  in  corresponding  parts  on  both  sides 
of  the  body,  when  a  disease  has ,  commenced  on 
one  side,  is  sometimes  very  curious,  especially  as 
regards  organic,  lesions.  As  illustrative  of  the 
associations  in  which  the  word  '  sympathetic '  is 
employed  may  be  mentioned  Sfimpathetie  pain, 
si/mpathetic  headache,  sympathetio.  cough,  sympa- 
thetio  vomiting,  sympathetic  bubo. 

FKEnEEICK  T.  EOBBBTS. 

SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM,  Disorders 
of. — Stkon.:  'Er.  Maladies  du  Serf  sympatkiqm; 
Grer.  Krankheiten  der  Nermnsympathieua. 

Inibodhction. — This  ;subject  can  only  be 
treated  in  a  brief  and  tentative  manner,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  wide  basis  of  pcisitive  know- 
ledge does  not  exist.  The  physiology  of  ths 
different  departments  of  the  sympathetic  system 
of  nerves  is  now  only  beginning  to  shape  itself, 
whilst  on  the  side  of  pathology  and  morbid 
anatomy  there  is  even  still  less  of  definite  know- 
ledge. Thus  it  happens  that  for  the  most  part 
only  conjectures,  often  very  insecurely  based,  are 
current,  or  can  be  said  to  exist,  in  regard  to 
the  dependence  of  definite  sets  of  symptoms, 
or  distinct  diseases,  upon  disordered  actions  or 
morbid  changes  occurring  in  one  or  other  part 
of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  These 
problems  are  now,  however,  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  many  workers,  so  that  before  long  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  our  knowledge  on  this  impor- 
tant sutject  will  have  become  both  more  exten- 
sive and  more  definite.  We  shall,  therefore,  is 
the  present  article,  confine  ourselves  to  some 
general  remarks  concerning  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions and  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system 
of  nerves  ;  to  the  modes  in  which  disorders  of 
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its  several  parts  may  arise ;  and  to  little  more 
than  a  mere  mention  of  tiie  various  morbid  con- 
ditions, which  may  be  principally  or  in  part 
occasioned  by  defective  or  otherwise  abnormal 
activity  of  one  or  other  department  of  this  great 
system  of  nerves.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
indicate  some  of  the  best  established  facts  or 
relations  in  this  direction  which  have  already 
acquired  a  clinical  importance,  and  also  to  indi- 
cate the  directions  in  whieh  further  advances  are 
to  be  looked  for. 

Whilst  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  with 
its  double  ganglionated  cord  and  great  ganglionic 
plexuses,  is  to  a  certain  extent  ah  independent 
nervous  system,  its  roots  nevertheless  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  The  two 
nervous  systems  are  connected,  on  each  side  of 
the  spinal  column,  by  means  of  double  sets  of 
filaments,  passing  between  each  of  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  and  the  respective  anterior  spinal 
nerves  with  which  they  correspond,  as  well  as 
with  most  of  the  nerves  attached  to  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  fibres  in  all  these  filaments  of 
communication  are  partly  afferent  and  partly 
eiferent.  Thus,  just  as  ingoing  or  centripetal 
impressions,  instead  of  being  reflected  from  some 
of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  may  pass  on  to  spinal 
and  medullary  centres,  so  may  motor  or  inhi- 
bitory impressions  pass  outwards  from  these 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  so  as  to  modify  the  sub- 
ordinate motor  or  secretory  influences,  emanating 
from  some  one  or  other  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
themselves. 

From  the  ganglionated  cord  on  each  side  of 
the  spinal  column,  numerous  internal  branches 
are  given  off,  which  unite  with  one  another, 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  and  often  with 
filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  so  as  to 
form  great  plexuses  with  or  without  well-marked 
ganglia,  with  which  the  various  glandular  organs 
and  hollow  viscera  of  the  body  are  in  connection 
by'  means  of  afferent  and  efferent  fibres.  On 
the  course  of  these  visceral  nerves  many  smaller 
ganglia,  constituting  subordinate  centres,  are  to 
be  found. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  are  conducted  to  and 
ccme  from  the  viscera,  principally  upon  and  along 
the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Some  of  the  nerve-fibres  on  the  visceral  blood- 
vessels, and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those 
on  vessels  going  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
belong  to  a  special  set  of  the  sympathetic 
fibres,  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  functions, 
are  known  as  vaso^motor  nerves.  Some  of  these 
iibres  must  have  *  afferent '  functions  for  the 
conveyance  of  impressions  to  vaso-motor  centres ; 
■while  others  of  them  will  transmit  '  efferent ' 
impulses ;  the  two  sets  together  serving  to  regu- 
late the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  the 
different  vasculai  territories.  These  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  connected  with  small  ganglia  distri- 
buted along  the  length  of  the  blood-vossels, 
from  which,  in  response  to  afferent  impressions, 
motor  stimuli  may  issue  to  such  vessels  and  their 
branches.  Such  peripheral  ganglia  sre,  however, 
in  subordinate  relation  with  spinal  vaso-motor 
centres,  situated  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
cord,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  dominated  by 
a  still  higher  regulating  centre,  situated  in  the 


medulla  oblongata  (near  the  lower  extremity  ot 
the  fourth  ventricle),  which  appears  to  be  in  re- 
lation with  all  the  Taso-motor  nerves  throughout 
the  body.  Modern  observations  would  seem  to 
show  that  there  is  anotlier  vaso-motor  centre  in 
the  cerebral  cortex;  and  this  is  believed  by 
Benedikt,  Meynert,  and  others  to  be  situated 
in  the  hippocampus-major.  The  nature  of  its 
relations  with  the  medullary  centre  are  as  yet 
uncertain. 

Other  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  are 
mixed  up  on  the  vessels  with  those  having 
a  vaso-motor  function.  These  others  vary 
in  function  and  in  numerical  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  organ  to  which 
the  vessels  are  proceeding.  Thus  to  and  from 
the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  salivary  glands, 
and  other  allied  organs,  would  proceed  nerve- 
fibres,  regulating  the  secretory  and  other  vital 
actionis  taking  place  in  the  tissue-elements 
of  the  several  organs ;  also  from  and  to  such 
orgaus  there  would  proceed  afferent  and  efferent 
fibres  for  rousing  and  regulating  the  activity  of 
the  contractile  tissues  in  their  respective  ^land- 
ducts.  Again,  there  would  lie  on  intestinal 
arteries,  in  addition  to  vaso-motor  fibres,  many 
other  sympathetic  fibres  for  the  innervation  of 
the  muscular  layers  of  the  intestine,  and  many 
also  for  the  different  glandular  elements  of  its 
mucous  membrane.  Lastly,  in  such  an  organ  as 
the  bladder,  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  nerves  for 
the  supply  of  its  own  proper  muscular  tissues, 
would  exist  in  abundance,  while  those  in  rela- 
tion with  glandular  elements  would  be  compa^ 
ratively  scarce. 

Whether  over  and  above  these  different  kinde 
of  sympathetic  fibres,  others  exist  of  the  so- 
called  '  trophic '  type,  seems  at  present  to  be  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  functions  of  the 
Sympathetic  system  of  nerves  as  a  whole,  we 
find  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  degree  of  contrac 
tion  of  the  pupil ;.  with  the  calibre  of  the  blood- 
vessels generally;  with  the  activity  of  all  the 
glandular  organs ;  with  the  movements  of  all 
the  hollow  viscera,  and  gland-ducts ;  and  pos- 
sibly in  some  special  manner  with  the  nutrition 
of  all  the  tissues.  And  inasmuch  as  the  nerves 
pertaining  to  this  system,  if  not  both  the  nerves 
and  ganglia,  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  its  functions  may 
be  more  or  less  locally  deranged,  or  its  struc- 
ture more  or  less  damaged,  by  alinost  every  form 
of  disease,  be  it  local  or  general.  Every  local 
inflammation  must  be  associated  with  a  per- 
verted activity  and  deranged  structure  of  sym- 
pathetic nerve-fibres  in  the  inflammatory  focus  ; 
whilst  every  fever  will  entail  widespread  and 
varied  perversions  in  the  functions  of  this  sys- 
tem of  nerves  throughout  the  body.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  fact  of  the  intimate  structural 
relations  existing  between  the  sympathetic  and 
the  cerebro-spinsfl  nervous  system  {^see  Nekvous 
System,  Diseases  of),  it  is  more  especially  in 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  brain  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  definite  sets  ot 
signs  and'  symptoms  referable  to  disordered  or 
arrested  action  of  portions  of  the  sympaithetie 
system.  In  the  present  article,  therefore,  the 
disorders  of  the  sympathetic'  system  will  be  very 
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triefly  considered  as  they  occur:  (1)  in  associa- 
tion -witli  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  ; 
ind  (2)  independently  of  affections  of  the  cerebro- 
ipinal  nervous  system. 

1,  Diseases  of  the  sympatbetio  systeia  in 
connection  with  the  oerebro- spinal  system. 

(a)  The  spinal  eord. — Lesions  of  the  cervical 
region  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  associated 
with  extreme  contraction  or  extreme  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  on  one  or  both  sides ;  with  in- 
creased heat  and  redness,  or  the  reverse,  of  the 
head  and  neck;  with  perverted  respiration;  with 
perverted  action  of  the  heart ;  and  possibly  with 
an  exalted  febrile  heat  of  the  whole  body  {see 
Shwl  Coed,  Diseases  of,  §  9).  Though  we 
regard  these  phenomena  as  signs  of  disease  in 
this  particular  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  such  phenomena  are  due 
to  altered  activities  in  those  root-portions  of  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves  which  take  origin 
in,  or  traverse,  this  region  of  the  cord.  This  is 
■hewn  by  the  fact  that  similar  sets  of  symptoms 
are  produced  by  injuries,  tumours,  or  other 
jiorhid  processes  implicating  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic itself. 

It  will  be  well  to  cite  hero  the  phenomena 
commonly  associated  with  irritation  or  paralysis 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  on  account  of 
their  importance  as  diagnostic  indications. 

The  signs  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  in  its  oculo-pupiHary  fibres 
are— dilatation  of  the  corresponding  pupil  with 
sluggish  action,  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure, 
prominence  of  the  eyeball,  feeling  of  tension  in 
the  eye  (as  in  glaucoma),  and  a  scanty  secretion  of 
tears  and  mucus ;  whilst  in  its  vaso-Tnator  fibres 
they  are— lowering  of  temperature  of  the  side  of 
the  face  and  head,  diminution  of  sensibility,  an 
absence  of  perspiration,  with  (if  the  irritation 
continue)  a  tendency  to  slight  atrophy  of  the 
side  of  the  face.  The  signs  of  paraU/sis  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  in  its  two  sets  of  fibres  are 
the  direct  opposites  of  those  above  cited,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them.  Of  these 
signs,  those, dependent  upon  irritation  or  para- 
lysis of  the  oculo-pupillary  fibres  are  usually 
much  more  constant  and  durable  than  those 
which  depend  upon  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the 
Taso-motor  fibres.  These  latter  signs  are,  for 
reasons  at  present  unknown,  often  transitory 
and  fitful.  Sometimes  there  may  be  signs  of 
paralysis  of  oonlo-pupillary  fibres  co-existing 
with  signs  of  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres, 
or  iiKB  Dej-s^.  It  has  been  definitely  determined 
that  injury  in  the  lower  cervical  region  of  the 
cord,  and  as  far  down  as  the  level  of  the  second 
WscUaeiva,  may  give  rise  to  the  oculo-pupillary 
Bigns  of  one  or  other  kind ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  damage  to  the  cord  in  these  same 
parts,  or  as  low  down  as  the  fourth  dorsal  nerve, 
my  give  rise  to  the  above-mentioned  vaso-motor 
signs, 

When  the  dorsal  and  htmhar  regions  of  the 
ipinal  cord  are  the  seats  of  disease,  other  groups 
of  phenomena  will  doubtless,  after  a  time,  be 
more  fully  recognised  as  results  of  irritation  or 
paralysis  of  those  roots  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem which  have  their  origin  in  or  which  traverse 
these  particular  regions  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is 
taeiefore  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  place  of 
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origin  and  the  distribution  of  the  different  inter- 
nal^ branches  from  the  lateral  sympathetic  cords, 
which  proceed  from  these  regions  to  the  different 
glandular  organs  or  hollow  viscera.  Diarrhoea, 
sickness,  obstinate  constipation,  sexual  defects, 
and  bladder-troubles,  are  among  the  symptoms 
which  have  such  an  origin,  as  well  as  undue  heat 
or  unnatural  coldness  of  the  lower  extremities. 

(4)  The  brain. — In  diflTerent  portions  of  the 
brain  some  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease 
are  also  referable  to  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves;  but  they  constitute  (apart 
from  vaso-motor  derangements,  which  are  very 
common  and  often  well-marked)  far  less  distinc- 
tive aggregates,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sym- 
pathetic system  of  nerves  has  a  much  less  exten- 
sive relation  with  the  brain' than  with  the  spinal 
cord.  In  this  direction,  however,  and  in  connec- 
tion especially  with  diseases  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  diabetes,  polyuria,  or  albu- 
minuria; also  of  some  cardiac  and  respiratory 
derangements. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  sympathetic  system 
proper. — Where  disease  exists  in  the  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  system  itself,  or  where  it  in- 
volves them,  we  get  groups  of  symptoms  more 
clearly  referable  to  disordered  activity  of  this 
system  of  nerves  alone. 

These  will  differ  in  particular  cases,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  change,  that  is, 
according  as  it  is  destructive  or  merely  irrita- 
tive ;  and  according  to  the  number  or  particular 
combinations  of  ganglia  and  fibres  affected.  Tho 
ganglia  and  related  plexuses  may  either  he  im- 
plicated by  intrinsic  morbid  processes,  or  may 
be  variously  involved  from  without  by  morbid 
processes  having  their  origin  in  other  adjacent 
tissues. 

a.  Intrinsic  changes. — The  principal  intrinsic 
morbid  processes  which  have  been  hitherto  re- 
cognised post  mortem  in  some  one  or  other  of  tho 
sympathetic  ganglia  are  : — pigmentary  degene- 
ration ;  cirrhotic  overgrowth  of  their  connective 
tissues,  with  or  without  secondary  atrophy  (the 
ganglia  in  such  cases  being  either  smaller  or 
larger  than  natural);  a  highly  congested  and 
varicose  state  of  their  blood-vessels ;  efiiision  of 
blood  into  their  substance  ;  new  groviths  start- 
ing from  their  substance ;  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion, with  more  or  less  marked  atrophy.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  statements  re- 
lating to  the  pathology  of  such  changes,  which 
hare  been  made  under  Neevous  System,  Diseases 
of. 

b.  Extrinsic  disease. — Difierent  parts  of  the 
sympathetic  system  may  become  involved  in 
new  growths  or  in  abscesses ;  or  they  may  be 
simply  pressed  upon  by  aneurismal  or  other 
tumours  occurring  in  contiguous  regions  of  the 
body. 

Besides  the  pathological  conditions  already 
enumerated,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
altered  blood-states,  whether  cachectic  or  of  fe- 
brile origin,  we  commonly  have,  and  especially 
in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  a  greatly  perverted 
activity  of  the  sympathetic  system  throughout 
the  body — as  evidenced  by  the  altered  vascular 
conditions,  increased  tissue-metamorphosis  and 
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body-hsat,  together  ■with 'the  perverted  activity 
of  most  of  the  glaads  in  the  body.    See  !Feveb. 

But  to  what  extent  the  actual  strueture  of 
glandular  or  blood-making  ergans  may  be  per- 
verted by  primary  or  secondary  morbid  changes 
in  related  portions  of  the  sympathetic  system,, 
■we  have  yet  to  learn.  "Waxy  degeneration  of  the 
liver  or  spleen  may,  for  instance,  be  a  result  of 
certain  perversions  of  the  normal  life-processes 
taking  place  in  the  elements  of  these  organs,  pri- 
marily induced-by  changes  in  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  such  as  occuj  in  many  cachexias.  But 
whether  this  altered  blood  acts  directly  upon 
the  tissne-element,  and  brings  about  the  struc- 
tural change  known  as  waxy  degeneration ;  or 
whether  cachectic  states  of  the  system  entail 
upon  the  sympathetic  centres  a  perverted  nutri- 
tion, and  a  consequent  perverted  influence  upon 
the  tissue-elements  of  related  organs,  whereby 
they,  being  at  the  same  time  fed  only  by  im- 
poverished blood,  lapse  into  those  lower  modes 
of  vitality  which  result  in  the  degenerative 
change  above-mentioned,  are  unsettled  questions, 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  These  remarks, 
with  suitable  modifications,  are  applicable  as 
regards  the  possible  instrumentality  of  related 
portions  of  the  sympathetic  system,  in  causing 
other  varieties  of  morbid  change  in  other  organs 
of  the  body. 

The  principal  disorders  other  than  those  due  to 
structural  diseases  of  the  cord  and  of  the  brain,  in 
which  derangements  of  the  sympathetic  system 
of  nerves  exist,  or  are  believed  to  exist,  and  in 
which  such  derangements  have  either  wholly  or 
in  part  a  causal  relationship  to  the  principal  signs 
and  symptoms  of  the  respective  disorders,  are  as 
follows : — epilepsy ;  convulsions ;  migraine  (hemi- 
crania) ;  exophthalmic  goitre ;  unilateral  hyperi- 
drosis  ;  progressive  facial  hemiatrophy ;  angina 
pectoris ;  asthma ;  diabetes  ;  Addison's  disease ; 
gastralgia ;  euteralgia  (colic) ;  neuralgia  coeliaca ; 
neuralgia  spermatica;  and  uterine  neuralgia. 
(See  'Fhi/s.  and  Pathol,  of  Sympath.  St/st.  of 
Nerves'  by  Eulenberg  and  Guttmann,  1879.) 
Among  the  affections  more  doubtfully  or  partially 
related  to  disorders  of  the  synipathetip  ■we  may 
mention  glaucoma ;  neuro-retinitis ;  progressive 
muscular  atrophy ;  pseudo-hypertrophic,  paraly- 
sis ;  locomotor  ataxy ;  diphtheritic  paralysis ; 
and  BO-eaUed  '  reflex  paralysis.'  In  the  special 
articles  on  most  of  the  first  group  of  affections, 
the  reader  will  find  references  to  the  dependence 
of  such  conditions  upon  disorders  in  one  or  other 
department  of  the  Bympa,thetic  system.' 

H.  Chablton  Bastian. 

SYMPTOM 
SYMPTOMATOLOG-T 

Symptoms  and  Signs  of. 

SYNCOPE  (avyKoirii,  a  faint), — SyNOW. : 
Fainting ;  Fr.  Byncope ;  Ger.  Ohnmacht. 

Sbfinitioh. — A  state  of  suspended  animation, 
due  to  sudden  failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

jETioioQT.^Syncope  may  be  due  to  any  con- 
dition which  interferes  ■with  the  action  of  the 
heart,  whether  acting  (a)  intrinsically;  (i) 
through  the  nervous  system ;  (c)  through  the 
blood ;  id)  through  more  than  one  of  these  channels. 

'  See  also  lang  Pox  on  'The  Influence  ol  the  Symps- 
thetio  on  Disease,'  Med.  rimes,  Sept.  2, 1M2. 


>    See  Disease, 
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(a)  Syncope  due  to  intrinsic'carima  conditions 
is  chiefly  seen  in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
especially  fatty  degeneration.  Amongst  other 
examples  of  this  class  of  causes,  may  be  men- 
tioned compression  of  the  heart  by  diseased  con- 
ditions, or  by  tight  articles  of  dress ;  excessive 
heat,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  as  in  sunstroke 
and  the  warm-bath ;  lightning ;  and  certain  drugs 
and  poisons,  including  chlor^orm. 

(4)  The  most  common  nervous  causes  of  faint- 
ing are  of  an  emotional  kind,  such  as  fear,  grief, 
or  joy,  in  nervous  or  hysterical  women.  Sudden 
injury  of  the  central  nervous  system,  as  in  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  has  partly  the  same  effect. 
In  a  larger  number  of  instances  the  nervous 
causes  of  syncope  act  reflexly,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  conditions  of  the  stomach  or  intestines 
(corrosive  and  irritant  poisoning,  indigestion, 
■worms,  scybala) ;  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  uterus 
(injuries,  calculi-,  displacements) ;  or  in  the  limbs 
or  body  generally  (painful  injuries  of  any  kind). 
Spasm  of  the  arteries,  due  to  reflex  irritation  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  (cold  and  certain  poisons), 
may  also  le:id  to  syncope. 

(o)  Of  the  causes  of  syncope  connected  with 
the  blood  the  most  frequent  is  hsemofrhage. 
Chronic  ansemia,  as  seen  in  idiopathic  and  per- 
nicious cases,  or  accompanying  chronic  consti 
tutional  diseases,  is  a  common  cause  of  serious 
fainting. 

(d)  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  however, 
the  causes  of  syncope  are  complex.  Thus  in 
fainting  from  hunger  and  exhaustion  the  heart 
is  depressed  directly,'  as  well  as  through  the 
nervous  system,  and  through  the  blood ;  and  in 
severe  injuries,  such  as  railway  accidents,  there 
may  be  a  combination  of  depressing  causes, 
including  fear  and  grief,  haemorrhage,  painful 
lesions,  cerebral  concussioa,  and  sho&.  Faint- 
ing in  a  hot,'  impure  atmosphere  appears  to  be 
due  partly  to  the  direct  effect  of  heat  upon  the 
circulation ;  and  partly  to  the  interference  ■with 
respiration,  and  iqdirectly  with  the  heart,  pro- 
duced by  carbonic  acid. 

In  a  person  subjected  to  any  of  the  pT'edispos- 
ing  causes  of  syncope  already  mentioned,  the 
occurrence  of  fainting  may  be  determined  by  a 
very  slight  exciting  cause.  It  is  thus  that  in 
serious  cardiac  disease,  in  hysterical  subjects, 
and  in  persons  suffering  from  anaemia,  the  small- 
est excitement  or  exertion,  unpleasant  si^ts  or 
smells,  or  exposure  to  an  impure  and  heated 
atmosphere,  may  cause  faintness,  and  in  some 
instances  even  fatal  syncope. 

Anatomical  Chabacteks. — ^In  death  by  syn- 
cope the  organs  generally  are  found  to  be  an- 
aemic; and  if  hsemorrhage  have  occurred,  this 
condition  is  particularly  marked.  The  state  of 
the  heart  varies  ■with  the  cause  of  its  failure, 
the  ventricles  being  either  dilated  and  full  of 
blood,  or  empty,  as  in  cases  of  fatal  hsemorrhage, 
and  possibly  contracted. 

SmPTOia. — A  syncopal  attack  presents  three 
stages,  namely:  (1)  a  p^eriod  preceding  loss  of 
consciousness;  {2)  a  condition  characterised  Jy 
insensibility ;  and  (3)  a  period  of  recovery  from 
the  fainting  state. 

'  ( 1 )  A  person  about  to  faint  is  observed  to  turn 
suddenly  pale;  he  staggers,  or  leans  against 
the  nearest   support;   t£e   eyes  roll  np^wards. 
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whilst  the  eyelids  tremble  or  close ;  arid  conseious- 
nees  and  general  Bijnsibility  are  impaired.  The 
pulse  fails,  generally  becoming  weak,  small,  and 
frequent;  in  other  mstanoes  it  is  infrequent, 
irregular,  or  intermittent.  The  respiration  is 
irregular  and  feeble.  Vomiting  may  possibly 
occur. 

At  the  same  time  the  patient  has  a  number  of 
inijective  sensations.  The  most  urgent  of  these 
are  a  sense  of  'sinking'  in  the  epigastrium, 
a  feeling  of  increasing  debility,  'giddiness'  in 
the  head,  and  a  tendency  to  fall.  Vision  becomes 
indistinct ;  tji?  hearing  is  usually  impaired,  rarely 
more  acute,  or,  tiniiitus  is  present.  Mentally 
there  is  ft  rapid  fading  pf  sensory  impressions 
and  of  consciousness  ;  .whilst  in  oases  of  fainting 
frop  loss  of  blood  there  may  be  restlessness, 
agitation,  and  delijniim. 

(2)  The  phenomena  of  the  first  stage  are  now 
complete..  The  muscles  are  relaxed ;  the  patient 
falls ;  and  consciousness  is  completely  lost.  The 
surface  is  pallid,  and  possibly  cold  and  clammy ; 
the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  pupils  dilated; 
the  pulse  and  the  cardiac  impulse  and  sounds 
are  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible ;  respiration  is 
indistinguishable,  or  occurs  as  occasional  weak 
sighs;  and  the  vital  functions  generally  appear 
to  have  ceased.  In  cases  of  syncope  due  to 
serere  hsemorrhage  general  convulsions  may 
occur. 

(3)  Recovery  from  syncope  is  marked  by 
signs  of  gradually  returning  consciousness,  in- 
crease of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  restoration 
of  tEe  functions  generally.  The  first  obvious 
signs  of  iimprovement  are  usually  slight  move- 
ments' of  the  hands  and  features,  and,  deep 
lighing.  Thei;enpon  the  pulse  becomes,  more 
distinct;  the  cardiac  impulse  and  sounds  are 
found  to  be  stronger;  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  can  be  excited ;  colour  returns  to  the 
face  and  lips,  and  warmth  to  the  extremities ; 
and  intelligence  is  gradually  restored.  Very 
shortly  the  patient  may  be  able  to  resume  the 
sitting  posture;  and  the  seizure  is  at  an  end. 

Dtjkation  and  Terminations, — The  duration 
of  thei  several  stages  of  syncope  varies  greatly, 
from  a  few  seconds  even  to  hours.  In  many 
instances  the  attack  does  not  pass  beyond  the 
first  stage ;  in  rarer  cases  insensibility  may  last 
for  an  almost  indefinite  time.  The  most  common 
termination  ir'.in  recovery ;  but  syncope  is  one 
of  the  ordinary  modes  of  death,  especially  in 
haemorrhage  and  organie  disease  of  the  heart. 
In^  nervous  subjects  partial  recovery  may  be 
quickly  followed  by  the  return  of  the  fainting 
state, _th^ patient  being  said  to  'pass  out  of  one 
faint  into  another.'  wKere  referable  to  organic 
disease  or  to  hysteria,'  syncope  may  recur  at 
intervals  for  many  years. 

Patholoqt. — Syncope  consists  essentially  in 
sudden  failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  origin- 
ating in  any  of  the  causes  already  mentioned,  and 
leading  to  the  condition  of  acute  general  ansemia. 
Whether  from  some  affection  of  the  heart  itself, 
from  sudden  interference  with  the  nervous  im- 
pulses which  regulate  ^  its  action,  from  failure  in 
therjgularity  o|  ^«  supply  of  blood  within  its 
tovities  and  in  its  ^ubstapce,  or  from  a  combina- 
tibn  of  such  causes,  the  systolic  contraction  sud- 
denly becomes  short  and  feeble.  If  there  have 
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been  no  hsemorrhage,  the  result  is  distension  of 
the  caidiao  cavities  with  blood,  and  further  em- 
barrassment ;  but  if  profuse'  hsemorrhage  have 
occurred,  the  heart  may  be  deprived  of  blood, 
and  thus  of  the  natural  stimulus  to  contraction. 
In  either  case  fatal  cardiac  paralysis  may  be  the 
result,  unless  the  contractile  power  bo  speedily 
restored. 

The  acute  general  ansemia  which  is  the  result 
specially  affects  the  central  nervous  system.  In 
the  erect  posture  the  circulation  fails  first  within 
the  cerebrum,  producing  rapid  disturbance  and 
then  loss  of  consciousness,  and  depressing  the 
centres  that  regulate  the  heart,  vessels,  respii^- 
tion,  and  stomach.  The  general  muscular  paralysis 
which  occurs  at  the  same  time  is  also  partly  of 
central  origin.  Similarly,  the  convulsions  which 
may  ensue  in  cases  of  haemorrhage  are  pro- 
bably referable  to  sudden  circulatory  disturbance 
within  the  basal  ganglia  and  cord.  The  senses 
are  further  obscured,  by  ansemia  of  their  special 
organs;  the  heart  is  more  depressed  by  failure 
of  the  coronary  circulation ;  the  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  is  increased  by  want  of  blood  within 
them,;  and  the  temperature  falls  frou^  failure  of 
the  circulation  generally. 

In  non-fatal  cases  recovery  naturally  occurs 
by  restoration  of  the  cerebral  circulation  in  the 
recumbent  position,  and  consequent  stimulation 
of  the  cardiac  centre.  Other  circumstances  fa- 
vour the  recovery  of  the  general  circulation,  such 
as  the  relaxation  of  the  arteries,  and  the  partial 
restoration  of  the  respiratory  and  other  func- 
tions, v?hich  quickly  react  upon  the  heart. 

DiAGNosiSi-^Syneope  has  to  be  diagnosed  from 
other  conditions-  in  ■which  loss  of  consciousness  is 
a  prominent  symptom;  audchieflyfrom  epilepsy, 
'apoplexy'  from  any  cause,  concussion  of  the 
brain,  shock,  and  from  poisoning  of  many  kinds,  in- 
cluding suffocation  by  certain  gases  and  drunken- 
ness. From  such  of  these  conditions  as  com- 
mence in  the  brain.and  from  poisoning  (unless 
the  poisons  act  as  cardiac  depressants)  syncope 
is  readily  distin^ished  by  the  chairaotera  of  the 
pulse.  The  diagnosis  of  shock,  which  usually 
produces  a  degree  of  syncope,  is  described  in  the 
article  on  that  subject.     See  Shocx. 

Pkoonosis. — The  prognosis  of  syncope  depends 
upon  its  cause,  and  upon  the  practicability  of 
immediate  treatment.  If  due  to  organic  disease 
of  the  organs  of  circulation,  or  to  serious  injury, 
acute  poisoning,  excessive  heat,  or  profuse  haemor- 
rhage, the  case  is  serious,  and  may  prove  fatal 
unless  treatment  be  instantly  applied.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  faintness  lie  in  an 
excitable  nervous  system,  momentarily  depressed 
by  some  passing  emotional  distilTbaiiee>  or  by 
impiu:ity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  attack  may  be 
pronounced  free  from  danger,  although  liable  to 
recur. 

Teeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  syncope  two 
indications  are  equally  urgent,  namely,  removal 
of  the  cause  of  faintness,  and  restoration  of  the 
action  of  the  heart.  If  the  patient  should  not 
have  fallen,  he  must  be  immediately  laid  flat  on 
his  back;  the  atmosphere  should  bo  rendered  as 
pure  as  possible  by  throwing  open  the  windows 
and  doors,  byretaoval  to  the  open  air,  and  by 
preventing  people  from  crowding  around;  and  the 
dress  should  be  loosened  about  the  neck,  chest, 
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and  abdomen.  If  haemorrhage  occur,  means  must 
be  taken  to  stop  it.  Cardiac  stimulants,  direct 
oi  indirect,  must  then  be  employed.  The  most 
available  and  powerful  of  these  is  alcohol,  in 
the  form  of  brandy  or  other  spirit;  and  this 
may  be  giren  either  pure  or  in  water,  and  in  an 
amount  which  will  vary  with  the  individual  case, 
as  estimated  by  the  immediate  result.  Sal  vola- 
tile, ether,  eau  de  Cologne,  if  available,  are 
equally  valuable  cardiac  stimulants.  Should  the 
patient  be  unable  to  swallow,  these  substances, 
as  well  as  warm  liquids,  must  be  given  at  once 
as  enemata;  or  ether  may  be  injected  under 
the  skin  of  the  prsecordium.  Carbonate  of  am- 
monia ('  smelling  salts ')  and  other  strong  smell- 
ing compounds,  including  perfumes,  fanning, 
cold  douches,  and  refrigerant  applications  of  eau 
de  Cologne  or  other  spirit  to  the  temples  and 
hands,  are  other  ready  methods  of  exciting  the 
heart  refleily  through  the  nervous  centres.  If 
these  measures  fail  after  a  fair  trial  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  very  serious.  The  syste- 
matic employment  of  efficient  means  of  resusci- 
tation must  then  be  had  recourse  to,  including 
friction  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  galvanisation  of 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  even  transfusion  of 
blood.    See  Kesuscitation  (A.). 

In  cases  ending  favourably  the  patient  must 
be  careful  not  to  assume  the  erect  position  too 
hastily,  or  to  undergo  much  exertion,  until  some 
rest  have  been  obtained  or  some  stimulant  or 
nourishment  administered. 

The  occurrence  of  syncope  is  sometimes  the 
first  indication  tf  the  existence  of  serious  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  or  other  organ ;  and 
it  should  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  the 
patient,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  likely  to 
prevent  the  return  of  such  a  dangerous  symptom, 
that  is,  the  avoidance,  as  far  as  they  are  avoid- 
able, of  the  principal  causes  already  mentioned. 
J.  Mitchell  Bbuce. 

STITOCHA  (mvoxiu,  I  carry  with). — Sx- 
NON. ;  Febris  coniimia, 

STNOOHUS  (trmexa,  I  hold  or  keep  to- 
gether).— Stkon.  :  Febris  continena, 

Synocha  and  synochus  are  now  obsolete  terms, 
which  were  used  for  many  centuries  asepithets  of 
two  distinct  types  of  fever,  but  in  different  senses 
at  different  periods.  A  complete  history  of  their 
varying  meanings  would  occupy  much  space ;  a 
few  illustrations  of  it  only  need  be  given.  Syno- 
cha does  not  occur  in  Galen's  extant  writings ; 
and  Synochus  is  by  him  contrasted  with  Truperbs 
awcj^s,  and  defined  to  be  a  fever  whose  course 
is  steady  and  uniform  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end.  Under  it,  in  his  Method.  Medend.,  lib.  ix,, 
cap.  iii.  he  admits  three  varieties,  namely,  1, 
when  the  temperature  remains  steady ;  2,  .when 
it  rises  steadily ;  and  3,  when  it  falls  steadily, 
(luring  the  whole  course  of  the  fully  established 
disease.  The  meaning  qf  the  term  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  duration  of  the  fever,  irujoerbs 
amix^h  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fever  with  paro- 
xysms and  remissions.  Cralen,  Definit.  Med., 
186-7. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Stephen  Blancard's 
Lexicon,  a.d.  1717,  from  which  the  etymology 
given  above  is  taken,  synocha  is  a  continued 
fever,  of  several  days'  dniation,  with  paroxysms 
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and  remissions,  attended  by  remarkable  heal, 
and  sometimes  putrid.  It  may  be  either  quo- 
tidian, tertian,  or  quartan.  I3y  this  he  seems 
to  mean  that  exacerbations  may  take  place  on 
those  days,  but  the  fever  is  remittent  not  inter- 
mittent. Synochus  is  a  continuous  fever  (febris 
ccntinens),  often  lasting  several  days,  unattended 
by  serious  symptoms,  and  is  either  simple  or 
putrid,  according  to  its  severity, 

Linnseus,in  1763,  and  De  Sauvages,  in  1768, 
both  define  synocha  to  be  a  fever  not  lasting 
more  than  a  week,  synochus  one  not  lasting 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks. 

CuUen,  in  1785,  dissatisfied,  he  says,  with  the 
previous  use  of  the  words,  gives  to  them  a  special 
meaning  of  his  own.  In  his  nosology  synocha  is 
a  fever  with  very  high  temperature ;  a  frequent, 
strong,  hard  pulse ;  red  urine ;  and  very  little 
disturbance  of  the  sensorium.  Synochus  is  a 
contagious  disease,  in  which  the  fever  combines 
the  symptoms  of  synocha  and  of  typhus ;  begin- 
ning as  synocha,  towards  the  Sad  it  becomes 
typhus. 

With  this  variety  of  meaning  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  same  disease  is  placed  under 
synocha  by  one  author,  under  synochus  by 
another.  As  the  further  use  of  these  terms, 
apart  from  their  incongruity  with  modem  sys- 
tems of  classification,  can  only  perpetuate  this 
confusion,  they  may  be  allowed  to  become  obso 
lete.  James  Anbeew, 

STlTOVIAti  DISEASES.  See  Joints, 
Diseases  of. 

SYPHILIS  (etymology  uncertain.  Per- 
haps from  trhv,  with,  or  trvs,  a  swine,  and  ^i\4w, 
I  love;  or  from  iri^Xov,  crippled,  maimed), — 
Sykon.:  Vulg.,  Pox;  Er.  Verole;  Ger.  Zutt- 
seuchc. 

DuriNiTioN. — A  specific  contagious  non-infec- 
tious disease ;  communicable  by  contact  of  tho 
poison  with  a  breach  of  surface,,  or  by  hereditary 
transmission.  Syphilis  is  characterised  by  a 
period  of  incubation;  and  (except  in  the  case 
of  inheritance)  by  certain  changes  at  the  seat 
of  contagion,  and  in  the  proximate  lymphatic 
glands.  These  are  followed  by  an  eruption  on 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes 
by  lesions  of  the  deeper  tissues  and  viscera, 

HisTOBY. — The  origin  of  syphilis  is  unknown. 
In  India  and  China  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
disease  existed  centuries  ago ;  but  the  time  at 
which  it  first  appeared  in  Europe  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  and  is  still  the  subject  of 
dispute.  Some  writers  maintain  that  syphilis 
was  introduced  bjr  the  followers  of  Columbus 
from  the  West  Indies,  on  their  return  from  the 
discovery  of  Hayti  in  U93.  Ot^iers  igain  hold 
that  it  first, broke  out  among  the  IVench  soldiers 
during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1494-5.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  syphilis  of  a  very  severe 
character  was  prevalent  in  Southern  Europe  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  first  clearly  recog- 
nised and  described ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  disease  had  existed  even  in  Europe  long 
before  that  time. 

iETioLoar,— There  is  but  one  cause  of  syphilis, 
namely,  the  absorption  of  the  virus  into  the 
blood,  and  its  gradual  diffusion  throughout  tho 


liody.    It  ^™8  formerly  taught — a  doctrine  for 
which  John  Hunter  was  largely  reaponsible — 
that  syphilis,  the  soft  chancre,  and  gonorrhoea 
iferedua  to  one  virus.    This  was  more  or  less 
generally  accepted  until  1838,  when  Eieord's  re- 
searches confirmed  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
long  hefore  by  Balfour  (1767),  and  Benjamin 
Bell  (1793),  to  the  effect  that  gonorrhoea  had 
.  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  other  two  dis- 
orders.   The  next  step  was  completed  in  1862, 
by  the  publication  of  Bassereau's  evidence,  based 
on  the  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
venereal  sore  with  their  source  of  contagion.  The 
lesults  of  these  observations  tended  to  show  that 
the  '  soft  chancre '   was  a  local  affection,  quite 
distinct  from  the  general  disease  syphilis.    This 
is  the  view  most  generally  held  at  the  present 
day,  and  thosewho  hold  it  are  now  called  dualists. 
A  smaller  nufliber  of   authors,  however,   still 
maintain  that  syphilis  and  the  soft  sore  are 
piodncts  of  the  same  virus,  and  to  such  the  term 
laieiet  is  applied.    The  discussion  of  unity  and 
duality  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article;    It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  state  that 
it  is  from  the  more  generally  accepted  or  dual- 
itt  point  of  view  that  the  present  account  is 
written.    Consequently,  when  the  term  syphilis 
is  nsed,  the  constitutional  disesise  is  always  to 
be  nnderstood.    The  local  suppurating  sore  or 
soft  chancre  is  described  elsewhere.    See  Vene- 

B£AL  SOBZ. 

One  attack  of  syphilis  usually  affords  pro- 
tection against  a  second  throughout  the  lifetime 
of  the  individual.  In  the  rare  instances  in 
which  a  person  suffers  more  than  once,  the 
second  attack  is,  as  a  rule,  modified  by  the 
previous  one. 

Besides  being  capable  of  contaminating  others 
by  direct  contact,  the  subject  of  acquired  syphi- 
lis is  also  liable,  during  a  variable  period,  to 
transmit  the  taint  to  his  offspring ;  but  whether 
the  inherited  form  of  disease  be  further  trans- 
missible to  the  next  generation  remains  doubtful. 

It  is  probable  that  many  persons,  though 
exposed  to  contagion,  escape  syphilis  as  they 
escape  other  contagious  diseases,  from  want  of 
ensceptibility.  On  the  other  hand,  some  persons 
appear  to  he  particularly  susceptible  to  noxious 
influences,  and  suffer  more  than  once  from  the 
same  contagious  disorder.  The  reason  of  such 
peculiarity  is  not  yet  understood. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Chabactees. — 
The  essential  nature  of  the  syphilitic  poison  is 
unknown.  Certain  elements  have  been  reported 
as  found  exclusively  in  the  blood  or  tissues  of 
syphiUtio  persons ;  but  not  on  conclusive  evi- 
dence. The  recent  views  on  this  subject  of 
Klehs,  Aufrecht,  and  BiTch-Hiischfeld  wiU  be 
found  in  the  Lancet  for  August  26,  1882,  p.  316. 
Whether  syphilis  is  a  special  disease  or  to  be 
classed  among  the  exanthemata,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here.  It  will  be  suficient  to  point 
out  that  while  it  resembles  the  acute  fevers  in 
having  a  period  of  incubation,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  exanthem,  and  in  the  protection 
commonly  afforded  by  one  attack  against  subse- 
quent ones,  it  yet  differs  from  them  in  its  long 
•Inration  and  liability  to  relapse,  in  the  non-in- 
fectious nature  of  its  poison,  and  in  its  capability 
if  being  greatly  influenced  by  certain  remedies. 
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When  the  syphilitic  poison  has  b6en  absorbed; 
it  multiplies  until  the  whole  system  becomes 
pervaded  by  it.  How  soon  this  absorption 
takes  place  is  not  known.  Some  believe  that 
the  virus  i^emains  localised  at  or  about  the  seat 
of  inoculation  during  the  incubation-period. 
Hence,  of  late  years  excision  of  the  initial  lesion 
has  been  again  extensively  practised  by  Auspltz 
and  others,  with  the  object  of  preventing  further 
development  of  the  disease.  The  results  of  these 
experiments,  however,  have  not,  so  far,  proved 
that  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  initial 
manifestation  at  any  stage  of  its  development 
can  prevent  general  infection. 

The  changes  which  syphilis  produces  in  the 
tissued  are  chiefly  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 
The  process,  which  is  essentially  the  same  in  the 
primary  induration  and  in  the  later  manifestatipns 
of  the  disease,  begins  by  the  production  of  nume- 
rous small  round  cells,  which  are  situated  chiefly 
in  the  outer  portion  of  the  sheath  of  minute 
blood-vessels,  and  imbedded  in  a  delicate  stroma, 
Thus  the  growth  is  of  the  nature  of  granul^-, 
tion-tissue,  and  does  not,  present  any  elements 
peculiar  to  syphilis.  It  is  at  first  a  highly 
organised  tissue,  rich  in  blood-vessels  ;  but  sub. 
sequently  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  vasculai 
thrombosis  and  consequent  degeneration. 

The  new  growth  may  develop  in  a  diffused 
infiltrating  form,  involving  a  great^er  or  less  ex- 
tent of  the  invaded  tissues ;  or  in  the  cireumi 
scribed  masses  known  as  gummata.  Any  of  the 
structures  of  the  body  may  be  attacked,  most 
commonly,  perhaps,  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  ;  but  bone,  muscle,  the  Hood-vessels,  the 
placenta,  and  the  internal ,  viscera  are  all  liable 
to  suffer ;  and  although  the  morbid  growth-  is 
essentially  the  same  wherever  it  is  developed, 
it  of  course  presents  differences .  in  appearance, 
according  to  the  particular  tissue  or  organ 
affected. 

It  is,  however,  the  circumscmbed  swelling  or 
gumma  that  is  luost  characteristic  of  syphilis. 
In  its  typical  form  it  appears  as  a  yellowish, 
tough,  somewhat  elastic,  and  sharply  circum- 
scribed mass,  varying  usually  from  the  size  of  a 
marble  to  that  of  a  large  chestnut.  It  is  also 
often  caseous  in  the  middle,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  highly  vascular  fibrous  investment.  Gum- 
mata are  frequently  associated  with  the  diffused 
form  of  growth,  which  after  a  time  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  tough  fibrous  tissue ;  this  finally 
contracts,  and  thus  puckers,  deforms,  and  often 
seriously  affects  the  functions  of  the  organ  in 
which  it  grows.  Fibroid  induration  and  scarring 
are  not  uncommonly  discovered  in  the  organs  of 
syphilitic  subjects,  but  fibroid  disease  is  not 
generally  recognised  as  being  unquestionably 
syphilitic  unless  gummata  be  also  present. 

Besides  the  changes  that  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, lardaoeotis  disease  is  frequently  caused  by 
syphilis.  Indeed  this  is  probably  the  commonest 
visceral  affection  found  in  the  bodies  of  old 
syphilitic  persons. 

Modes  of  Commdnioation. — Before  consider- 
ing the  different  ways  in  which  syphilis  ma;y,  be 
propagated,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  vehicles 
of  the  virus.     These  are  : 

1.  The  discharge  of  the  initial  lesion. 

2.  The  secretions  of  all  the  secondary  eruptive 
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lesions,  especially  of  the  moist  papules  known 
as  mucous  patches  or  tubercles. 

3.  The   blood,    during    the   continuance    of 
secondary  symptoms. 

The  secretions  of  the  later  or  tertiary  affec- 
tions have  not  been  proved  to  be  contagious,  nor 
have  the  physiological  secretions  of  a  syphilitic 
^rson — for  example,  the  saliva,  sweat,  tears, 
senien,  milk — unless  mixed  with  the  secretions 
of  syphilis  or  with  the  blood,  even  though  the 
disease  be  in  an  early  stage.  Further,  the  secre- 
tions of  other  diseases  from  which  a  syphilitic 
person  may  be  suffering  are  not  always  con- 
tagious. This  at  least  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  vaccinia;  for  healthy  children  have  been  often 
vaccinated  from  syphilitic  ones  without  con- 
tracting syphilis. 

The  sources  of  contagion  being  so  numerous, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  modes  of  com- 
munication must  be  so  also.  They  may  be 
described  under  three  heads : — 1.  diireet  contact ; 
2.  -mediate  communication ;  and  3.  hereditary 
transmission. 

1.  Direct  contact. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  syphilis  is  imparted  during  sexual  inter- 
course, first,  because  the  genital  organs  are 
the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  contagious  lesions  ; 
secondly,  because  the  delicate  epithelium  of  those 
organs  is  especially  liable  to  abrasion  during 
coitus.  Hence  syphilis  is  usually  described  as 
a,  venereal  disease,  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Where- 
ever  the  poison  comes  in  contact  with  a  broken 
Surface,  it  may  be  absorbed  and  general  infection 
follow.  Instances  of  syphilis  being  conveyed  quite 
independently  of  sexual  relations  are  unfortu- 
Jiately  far  from  rare.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent 
mode  of  extra-genital  contagion  is  the  oontamina^ 
tionof  a  wet  nurse  by  a  syphilitic  child,  or  of  a 
child  by  its  nmse.  The  disease  may  also  bespread 
by  kissing,  contagious  syphilitic  lesions  being 
very  common  about  the  lips  and  in  the  month. 
Again,  medical  men  and  midwives  not  unfre- 
quently  contract  syphilis  by  attending  diseased 
women  in  labour;  and  surgeons  by  examining  or 
operating  upon  syphilitic  persons. 

2.  Mediate  communication. — When  syphilis  is 
communicated  indirectly  the  medium  may  be  of 
almost  endless  variety.  Articles  which  are  used 
in  common  by  different  persons,  such  as  spoons, 
drinking  vessels,  pipes,  &o.,  are  perhaps  the 
commonest  media;  implements  used  in  various 
trades-^the  tubes  used  in  glass-blowing,  for  ex- 
ample— ^have  also  acted  in  the  Same  way.  Again, 
through  the  performance  of  tattooing,!  cupping, 
catheterisation  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  &e.,  by 
ignorant  persons  and  quacks,  the  disease  has 
been  communicated,  and  it  has  also  happened 
during  vaccination ;  but  in  this  country,  where 
that  operation  is  performed  only  by  duly  qualified 
medical  men,  such  an  accident  is  of  extreme 
rarity.  Another  mode  of  mediate  communication, 
where  one  person  conveys  syphilis  to  a  third 
through  the  medium  of  a  second  who  escapes 
contagion,  has  also  been  described  by  various 
authors. 

3.  Hereditary  transmission. — Our  knowledge 
is  still  imperfect  respecting  the  ways  in  which 
syphilis  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child ; 
and  the  questions  involved  are  much  too  wide 


ibr  discussion  in  this  article.  Consequently,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  do  more  than  state 
briefly  the  facts  which  are  most  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  the  most  usual  course  of  events  when 
syphilitic  persons  become  parents. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  child  does  not  necessarily  become  contami- 
nated, in  whatever  stage  of  syphilis  the  parents 
may  be.     As  a  rule,  however,  the  more  recent 
the  infection  of  the  parents  the  more  likely  is 
the  child  to   inherit  the   disease.      The  elder 
children  usually  suffer  most  severely;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case.    For  instance, 
treatment  has  great  influence  over  the  transmis- 
sive  power,  and  a  healthy  child  may  be  bom 
while  the  mother    is  under   the   influence   of 
mercury,  but  a  subsequent  one  may  be  tainted, 
if  treatment  have  been   discontinued,  and   the 
disease  have  again  resumed  activity;    There  are 
also  periods  of  quiescence  in  syphilis  independent 
of  treatment,  during  which  healthy  children  are 
sometimes  born.     When  the  infection  of  both 
parents  is  recent  the  child  almost  invariably 
suffers,  and  this  is  also  the  case  if  the  mother 
alone  be  diseased.     Under  such  circumstances 
abortion  or  premature  birth  is  common.     When 
the  father  alone  is  syphilitic,  both  mother  and 
child  may  escape.    Some  believe  that  a  syphilitic 
father  may  procreate  a  diseased  child  while  the 
mother  escapes,  but  this  is  by  no  means  proved. 
Indeed,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  mother 
of  a  syphilitic  child  does  not  really  escape  con- 
tagion, although  she  may  show  no  characteristic 
signs  of  the  disease.   The  most  weighty  evidence 
in  support  of  this  view  is  that  known  as  '  CoUes's 
law ' — namely,  that  the  mother  of  a  syphilitic 
child  never  becomes  infected  by  it  after  birth ; 
and  further,  seems  proof  against  contagion  in  any 
other  way.    In  the  cases  where  the  mother  does 
not  show  the  ordinary  early  signs  of  syphilis, 
it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  foetus  becomes 
diseased  directly  by  the  father,   and  in  turn 
infects  the  mother  through  the  placental  circula- 
tion ('  cfioc  en  retowrf).    There  is  much  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  view.    Lastly,  if  the  mother 
acquire   syphilis  during  the  earlier  months  of 
pregnancy  the  child  commonly  suffers ;  but  if  she 
be  infected  after  the  seventh  month  the  child  may 


Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  syphilis  are 
usually  divided  into  three  groups — primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary.  And  although  such 
division  is  really  artificial,  it  will  be  useful  to 
retain  these  terms  for  the  purpose  of  descrip- 
tion; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
patient  during  the  primary  stage  is  just  as 
much  the  subject  of  syphilis  as  during  the  stage 
of  general  symptoms,  and  that  in  certain  cases 
the  signs  proper  to  all  three  periods  may  be 
present  at  the  s.ame  timei 

Primary  syphilis. — A  patient  is  said  to  be 
suffering  from  primary  syphilis  as  long  as  the 
initial  manifestation  (hard  chancre),  and  the 
accompanying  glandular  enlargement,  remain  the 
sole  signs  of  the  disease. 

When  the  syphilitic  poison,  unmixed  with  any 
irritating  matter,  has  been  inoculated,  the  abrasion 
quickly  heals,  and  no  further  change  is  observed 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  This  interval  is 
called  the  period  of  inoubaUon,  and  its  average 
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length,  judging  from  oases  of  experimental  inocula- 
tion, is  about  twenty-four  days ;  but  it  may  be  as 
ihort  as  ten,  or  as  long  as  forty-six  days.  After 
the  lapse  then  usually  of  aa  interval  of  three  or 
four  weeks,  a  certain  change  occurs  at  the  site  of 
inooulation,  which  is  called  the  initial  manifesta- 
tion or  lesion.  This  may  assume  various  forms, 
and  is  commonly  termed  a  hard,  or  indurated,  or 
wheeling  chancre.  The  initial  lesion  presents 
certain  differences  in  appearance,  according  to  its 
position,  and  according  to  whether  it  be  irritated 
or  not.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  presence 
of  induration  at  its  base,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
sore  is  much  affected  also  by  the  degree  m  which 
this  hardness  is  developed.  Sometimes  the  lesion 
appears  as  a  hard  desquamating  papule ;  some- 
times as  &  well-marked  indurated  ulcer,  having 
a  hard  well-defined  base  and  thickened  adherent 
margins  (the  so-called  '  Hunterian  chancre ') ;  but 
most  commonly  as  an  erosion  or  shallow  ulcer, 
with  an  amount  of  induration  which  varies  much 
in  different  cases,  and  which  is  not  always  easily 
appreciable  unless  care  be  taken.  Sometimes 
the  induration  develops  in  a  thin  layer,  like  a 
piece  of  parchment  or  even  paper;  hence  the 
tenn  'parchment  sore '  often  apj^ied  to  this  form 
of  the,  initial  lesion.  In  rare  instances,  especi- 
ally in  women,  induration  appears  to  be  absent 
altogether.  The  secretion  is  thin,  scanty,  non- 
purulent, and.  not  inocnlable  on  the  bearer. 
Hence,  the  syphilitic  primary  sore  is  usually 
tingle,  contrasting  strongly  in  this  respect  with 
Ihe  local  chancre,,  in  which  multiplicity  is  the 
rule.  The  sore  is  indolent  and  often  painless, 
and  tends  to  disappear  spontaneously  after  having 
lasted  several  weeks  or  months. 

The  seat  of  the  initial  lesion  is  most  frequently 
the  genitalorgans,  but,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
absorption  of  the  poison  may  occur  in  any  situa- 
tion where  a  breach  of  surface  exists.  Conse- 
quently the  initial  lesion  may  be  found  on  any 
part  pf  the  body,  as  about  the  lips  or  mouth  in 
children,  on  the  nipple  in  nurses,  or  on,  the  hand 
or  finger  in  the  case  of  doctors  and  midwives. 

If,  as  frequently  happens.  Irritating  matter  of 
jiny  kind  have  been  inoculated  along  with  th.e 
syphilitic  poison,  the  course  of  events  will  vary 
Mcording  to  circumstances.  Thus,  if  it  be 
mixed  with  ordinary  pus,  irritation  will  begin  at 
once  at  the  site  pf  inoculation.  Again,  if  the 
pus  of  the  local  chancre  have  also  been  absorbed 
(a  very  common  p«:urrence)i  the.  period  of  incuba- 
tion will  be  opoupied  by  the  course  of  the  suppura.- 
ting  sore,  which  may  or  may  not  have  healed  at 
the  time  the  change  peculiar  to  syphilis  occurs. 
If  the  sore  be  still  present,  induration  will  develop, 
and  the  lesion  will  foratime  assume  the  characters 
of  both  varieties  of  sore ;  but  if  it  have  healed, 
the  cicatrix  will  harden  and  e.ventually  assume 
more  or  less  closely  the  appearance  of  one  or 
other  of  the  varieties  of  initial  lesion  which  have 
just  been  mentioned. 

The  progress  of  the. initial  lesion  is  usually 
slow,  The  duration  varies  from  two  or  three 
weeks  to  several  months,  according  to  its  size,  and 
the  influence  of  treatment.  It  sometimes  breaks 
out  again  after  cicatrisation  j  induration  may 
slsQ  reappear  .without  fresh  contagion.  If  the 
•ore,  from  irritation  of  any  kind,  be  made  to  sup- 
purate, the  secretion  may  become  inoculable  on  the 
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bearer.  When  the  ohancrous  and  Syphilitic  poison* 
have  both  been  inoculated,  the  resulting  lesion 
has  been  termed  by  RoUet  a  '  mixed  chancre.' 

Glandular  Enlargement. — On  whatever  part  of 
the  body  the  initial  lesion  may  be  situated,  the 
nearest  lymphatic  gland  or  glands  become  per- 
ceptibly enlarged  in  from  seven  to  fourteen  days 
after  its  appearance.  The  wholegroup  is  usually 
affected,  Uit  the  gland  most  directly  connected 
Tvith  the  point  of  contagion  enlarges  first,  and 
ofteu  attains  a  greater  size  than  the  others. 
Each  gland  can  be  felt  as  a  separate  distinct 
indolent  swelling,  usually  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  the  cellular  tissue  and  skin  remaining 
free.  At  this  time  the  enlargement  commonly 
remains  limited  to  tlie  nearest  group,  but  later  is 
sometimes  general.  Suppuration  of  the  glands 
probably  never  occurs  unless  there  be  some  source 
of  irritation  in  addition  to  the  syphilitic  poison  ; 
or  the  patient  be  scrofulous,  or  over-exert  or 
injure  himself,  or  be  in  bad  health  from  some 
other  cause.  Even  when  suppuration  does  occur, 
the  abscess  is  always  of  a  simple  nature,  and  the 
matter  is  not  inocnlable  on  the  bearer  unless  the 
local  chancre  be  present  as  well,  and  direct  ab- 
sorption of  chancrous  pus  take  place  {see  Bnno). 
Besides  the  glands;  the  lymphatic  vessels  leading 
to  them — those  of  the  penis,  for  example^ara 
frequently  enlarged  also,  and  can  be  felt  as  hard 
cords,  freely  movable  beneath  the  skin. 

Secondary  Syphilis. — After  the  development 
of  the  initial  manifestation,  with  its  accompanying 
adenopathy,  another  interval  occurs  before  further 
signs  appear.'  This  period  is  sometimes  called 
the  '  second  incibationi'  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  intervenes  between  contagion  and  the 
appearance  of  the  initial  lesion;  'Ihis  second 
per'iod  of  quiescence,  counting  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  initial  lesion  to  the  appearance  of  the 
general' eruption,  is  usually;  unless  prolonged  by 
treatment,  about  six  weeks.  Thus  as  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  exanthem  appears 
from  sixty  to  seventy  days  aftercontagion ;  from 
forty  to  fifty  after  the  initial  lesion;  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  after  enlargement  of  the  proximate 
lymphatic  glands. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the 
patient  commonly  does  not  feel  ill,  but  towards 
its  close,  and  shortly  before  the  appearance  of 
the  exanthem,  some  patients,  especially  women, 
if  they  be  not  already  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  develop  certain  symptoms  of  constitu- 
tional derangement  which  have  received  the,  name 
of  prodromata.  Thus, the  jiatient  may  become 
pale  and  anaemic,  and  may  suffer  from  shortness 
of  breath  and  lassitude.  In  addition,  headache, 
loss  of  appetite,  malaise,  pains  ia  the  limbs  and 
back,  and  sometimes  rise  of  temperature,  and 
other  symptoms  known  under  the  name  of 
'  syphilitic  fever  'are  present..  During  this  period 
also,  as  was  first  pointed  put  by  Ricord  and- 
Grassi,  whose  conclusions'  have  since  been  con- 
firmed by  Wilbouchewitch,  Keyes,  and  others,  the 
proportion  of  red  blood-cells  is  diminished,  The 
prodromata  are  usually  mild  in  degree,  but 
occasionally  they  are  intense.  Thus,  headache, 
may  be  agonizing,  and  in  rare,  instances  the 
amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  is  so  great 
that  the  onset  of  one  of  the  acute  specific  feveM 
may  be  suspected. 
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Cutaneous  eyiteni. — At  the  end  of  this  second 
jnterral  of  quiescence  then,  and  having  been 
preceded  or  not  by  some  of  the  symptoms  just 
mentioned,  the  first  general  eruption  appears. 
This,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  takes  the 
form  of  roseola,  consisting  of  numerous  rosy  red 
spots,  varying  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a 
shilling,  fading  on  pressure  at  first,  but  after- 
wards becoming  dull  red  or  brownish,  and  finally 
disappearing  altogether,  sometimes  with  slight 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  spots  usually 
appear  first  about  the  fianks,  chest,  and  abdo- 
men. The  extent  and  duration  of  roseola  vary 
much  in  different  persons.  It  may  be  limited  to 
a  few  faint  spots  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
trunk,  or  the  whole  body  may  be  covered  with  the 
rash,  in  which  case  it  often  greatly  resembles  that 
of  measles.  Eoseola  may  appear  suddenly  and 
disappear  quickly,  or  it  may  last  for  several  weeks 
and  indeed  occasionally  for  months,  if  untreated. 
It  sometimes  relapses,  but  in  that  case  is  never 
general,  being  usually  limited  to  a  few  blotches 
on  the  forehead,  trunk,  or  limbs. 

As  the  macular  eruption  fades,  papules  not 
uncommonly  appear,  so  that  a  maculo-papular 
eruption  is  often  seen  in  early  syphilis.  The 
papules  are  raised,  bright  red  at  first,  but  soon 
changing  to  the  so-called  '  coppery '  hue,  which, 
however,  is  much  more  like  that  of  raw  ham. 
Finally,  the  cuticle  separates  in  scales,  leaving  a 
characteristic  silvery  border  or  'collarette'  round 
the  base  of  the  papule.  The  papules  are  very 
liable  to  relapse,  and  the  oftener  they  re-appear 
the  more  scaly  they  become.  When  they  fade 
a  brown  stain  is  left,  which  gradually  disappears 
without  leaving  any  scar.  At  this  time  also 
crusts  are  frequently  present  on  the  scalp  among 
the  hair,  which  itself  becomes  dry  and  withered, 
and  at  a  later  period  very  often  falls  out  either 
generally  or  in  patches.  Besides  the  scalp  the 
eyebrows,  eyelids,  axillae,  and  indeed  all  the  haiiy 
regions  of  the  body,  may  sufier.  The  nails  also 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  in  several  ways.  See 
Nails,  Diseases  of. 

Though  the  macular  and  papular  syphilides 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent  forms  of  early  rash, 
vesicular,  pustular,  and  ulcerating  eruptions 
sometimes  appear  during  the  secondary  stage, 
the  two  latter  being  most  common  in  patients  of 
bad  constitution. 

The  earlier  eruptions  are  usually  superficial, 
and  widely  spread.  The  colour  is  at  first  bright 
red,  but  afterwards  ham-red.  Except  in  the  case 
of  the  earliest  rash,  the  papule  forms  the  base  of 
the  eruption.  Irritation  and  itching  are  usually 
absent.  The  eruption  has  certain  favourite  seats, 
namely,  the  trunk,  the  border  of  the  hairy  scalp, 
and  the  flexor  surface  of  the  limbs,  including  the 
palms  and  soles.  Several  forms  of  eruption  are 
often  present  at  the  same  time ;  most  commonly 
macules  and  papules,  but  sometimes  papules  and 
vesicles,  or  pustules.  They  all  tend  to  disappear 
spontaneously,  and,  except  the  pustular  form, 
without  leaving  any  scar. 

Mucous  membranes. — Besides  the  affections  of 
the  skin,  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  are  nearly 
always  present  during  the  secondary  stage.  Ery- 
thema, excoriations,  or  shallow  ulcers  are  very 
common  about  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  as  well  as 


on  the  buccal  surface  and  tongue,  during  the 
early  portion  of  this  stage ;  and  the  nasal  and 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  also  liable  to 
be  similarly  affected.  Equally  common,  though 
usually  somewhat  later,  are  mucous  patches  or 
tubercles  (condylomata).  They  are  merely  the 
papules  of  the  general  eruption  altered  by  mois- 
ture, and  are  most  common  on  the  mucous 
surfaces  and  in  localities  where  skin  and  mu- 
cous membrane  join,  for  instance,  on  the  genital 
organs,  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  round 
the  anus ;  but  in  dirty  people  they  may  form 
between  the  toes,  about  the  umbilicus,  and  even 
behind  the  ears. 

These  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  sur- 
faces are  often  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
deterioration  of  the  general  health,  with  pallor, 
lassitude,  and  considerable  loss  of  weight.  Fains 
in  the  muscles,  bones,  or  joints  (osteocopic  pains) 
and  sometimes  perioste^  swellings  or  synovial 
effusions  also  occur;  as  well  as  more  or  less 
general  enlargement  of  remote  lymphatic  glands, 
particularly  those  of  the  neck  and  beneath  the 
jaw;  but  the  axillary,  epitrochlear,  and  indeed 
all  the  glands  within  reach,  may  be  enlarged. 
Iriiis  is  also  liable  to  come  on  about  this  time, 
and  later,  choroiditis.  Sometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  affections  of  the  auditory  apparatus  are 
present. 

The  number,  extent,  and  severity  of  the  secon- 
dary manifestations  vary  greatly  in  different 
persons.  In  some  cases  roseola,  and  slight  red- 
ness and  excoriation  of  the  throat,  are  the  only 
signs  that  appear.  In  other  instances  roseola  is 
succeeded  by  papular  and  scaly  syphilides,  and 
by  obstinately  recurring  lesions  of  the  mouth, 
throat,  genital  organs,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  period  which  varies  usually 
from  six  to  eighteen  months,  the  secondary  stage 
comes  to  an  end,  and  in  many  cases  the  disease 
troubles  the  patient  no  longer.  Exit  supposing 
this  not  to  be  the  case,  there  may  be  an  interval 
of  months  or  years  during  which  no  symptoms 
appear.  Sometimes,  however,  symptoms  continue 
to  develop  from  time  to  time,  which  partake  of 
the  characters  of  both  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary stages,  and  which  gradually  merge  into  the 
latter  without  any  strict  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two.  Examples  of  these  intermediate 
signs  are  thickened  scaly  patches  on  the  skin, 
which  often  take  a  circular  form,  and  sometimes 
ulcerate ;  obstinate  eruptions  of  the  soles  and 
palms  (the  so-called  plantar  and  palmar  '  psori- 
asis');  ulcers  of  the  tongue,  gradually  becoming 
deeper,  and  with  thickened  edges;  periosteal 
swellings ;  orchitis ;  and  affections  of  the  choroid 
and  retina. 

Tertiary  SyphUIs.— While  the  secondary 
stage  of  syphilis  is  mainly  characterised  by  the 
occurrence  of  superficial  lesions,  more  or  less 
widely  spTead_  over  the  surface,  and  tending  to 
spontaneous  disappearance ;  the  main  features  of 
tertiary  affections,  on  the,  other  hand,  are  that 
they  usually  attack  only  a  limited  area,  that 
they  have  a  marked  tendency  to  extend  deeply 
and  to  cause  destruction  of  tissiie,  with  cosdequent 
contraction  and  scarring,  and  lkt,t  they  do  not 
tend  to  spontaneous  recovery. 

The  chief  lesions  usually  cibis'iI  ns  certiarv 
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ire  severe  forms  of  eruption,  such  as  rupia,  and 
deep  ulcers  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  j 
and  diffused  infiltration  or  gummata  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous and  submucous  cellular  tissue,  muscle, 
bone  and  periosteum,  testes,  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  blood-vessels  and  the  internal  viscera, 
of  which  the  liver  is  most  frequently  attacked. 
The  tertiary  period,  also,  is  often  attended  by 
severe  cachexia,  with  a  peculiar  earthy  pallor  of 
the  skin. 

The  syphilitic  new  growth  may  develop  in  a 
4ifiuBed  or  in  a  circumscribed  form ;  but  in  either 
case,  unless  checked  by  treatment,  degeneration 
is  usually  rapid,  leading  to  obstinate  ulceration 
when  the  superficial  structures  are  attacked,  and 
to  the  production  of  tough  contractile  fibrous  tissue 
when  the  viscera  are  tlie  seat  of  the  new  forma- 
tion. 

When  the  gummy  growth  develops  in  the  skin 
01  mucous  membrane  in  a  diffused  form,  it  pro- 
duces hard,  flat  plaques  of  varying  extent.  The 
skin  after  a  time  becomes  purplish-red  and  ad- 
herent, and  finally  breaks  down  at  several  points ; 
(ind  on  ulcer  is  left,  which  sometimes  creeps  over 
the  surface  (serpiginous  ulceration),  healing  in 
the  middle  and  extending  at  the  margins,  until  a 
considerable  amount  of  tissue  is  destroyed.  When 
this  diffused  infiltration  occurs  in  the  pharynx, 
Urynx,  or  rectum,  the  disease  is  very  obstinate, 
unless  actively  treated  at  an  early  stage,  and 
the  ulceration  and  subsequent  contraction  may 
produce  incurable  and  fatal  stricture  in  any  of 
those  situations. 

When  the  circumscribed  form  develops  in  the 
skin  itself,  it  is  known  as  a  syphiMtio  tubercle, 
and  vhen  in  the  cellular  tissue  as  a  gumma. 
Gummata  vai^  much  in  size.  At  first,  they  are 
small  hard  nodules,  freely  movable  beneath  the 
skin ;  but  after  a  time  they  enlarge,  soften,  and 
become  adherent  to  the  discoloured  integument, 
vhich  finally  gives  way,  exposing  a  mass  of 
yellowish-white  material,  which  is  gradually  cast 
off  in  the  form  of  debris,  and  thin  ill-formed  pus. 
The  cavity  then  heals  by  granulation,  leaving  a 
depressed  scar. 

The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  other  tissues, 
and  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  with  their 
nymptoms,  will  be  found  described  along  with 
the  other  diseases  of  the  several  parts.  See 
Bbaik,  Syphilitic  Disease  of ;  Bone,  Diseases  of  ; 
Urns,  Syphilitic  Disease  of;  Testes,  Diseases 
of,  &c. 

Malignant  Syphilis. — ^It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  division  of  syphilis  into  a 
secondary  and  a  tertiary  stage  is  to  a  great 
extent  artificial,  and  that  it  is  often  .impossible 
to  say  imder  which  title  certain  lesions  ought  to 
be  classed.  There  are  again  cases,  fortunately 
not  common,  to  which  the  term  malignant  or 
galloping  syphilis  has  been  applied,  in  which 
the  disease  from  the  first  pursues  a  rapid,  de- 
structive, and  sometimes  uncontrollable  course. 
Bkin-eruptions,  which  partake  of  the  secondary 
•tage  in  their  wide-spread  character,  and  of  the 
tertiary  iu  their  tendency  to  ulcerate,  appear 
early,  even  while  the  initial  lesion  is  still  pre- 
sent. Deep  ulcers  form  also  in  the  mucous 
juembrane,  and  the  gummy  growth  may  develop 
in  the  internal  organs,  and  cause  death,  or  the 
Pstient  may  die  worn  out  by  exhaustion. 
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Inherited.  Syphilis.— Syphilis  is  a  very  fre- 
quent cause  of  abortion,  which  occurs  most  com- 
monly about  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  If  tlie 
child  be  carried  the  full  term,  it  may  be  born 
dead  with  or  without  signs  of  syphilis;  most 
commonly,  however,  if  the  child  be  born  alive  it 
does  not  show  any  signs  of  the  disease  at  birth. 

In  inherited  syphilis  the  initial  manifestation 
is  of  course  absent,  and  the  disease  begins  at 
the  secondary  stage.  With  this  exception  the 
symptoms  of  the  inherited  are  in  their  main 
features  similar  to  those  of  the  acquired  disease, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  between 
the  actively  growing  tissues  of  the  child  and  the 
fully  developed  organs  of  the  adult. 

Supposing,  then,  the  child  to  have  been  born 
alive,  it  usually  shows  no  evidence  of  disease  for 
a  period  ranging  between  two  and  six  weeks  aftei 
birth.  It  then,  as  a  rule,  gradually  loses'  its 
healthy  appearance,  begins  to  snuffle,  becomes 
fretful,  and  loses  flesh  rapidly.  The  skin  as- 
sumes a  dull  dirty  colour,  and  though  loose,  dry, 
and  wrinkled,  is  very  brittle  and  easily  breaks 
round  the  mouth  and  nose  into  chaps  and  fis- 
sures, the  soars  of  which  often  form  a  very  cha- 
racteristic sign  in  after-life  if  the  child  survive. 
Macular,  papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular  rashes, 
resembling  those  seen  in  the  adult,  also  appear, 
and  mucous  patches  are  nearly  always  present 
about  the  orifices  of  the  body.  Pemphigus  is 
seenonly  in  severe  cases  ;  it  appears  very  early, 
and  isfrequently  fatal.  The  lesions  of  inherited 
syphilis  are  just  as  contagious  as  those  of  the 
acquired  form  of  the  disease. 
_  A  peculiar  feature  of  inherited  syphilis  con- 
sists in  the  tendency  to  visceral  disease  as  well 
as  to  bone-lesions  at  an  early  period,  even  during 
intra-uterlne  life.  These  changes  have  been 
particularly  described  by  Wegner,  Parrot,  E.  W. 
Taylor,  Barlow,  Lees,  and  others  of  late  years. 
The  bones  most  liable  to  be  attacked  are  those 
of  the  cranial  vault,  and  the  long  bones  of  the 
extremities,  particularly  the  humerus  and  tibia. 
See  Bone,  Diseases  of 

In  later  life,  inherited  syphilis  may  manifest 
itself  by  a  number  of  symptoms  which  were  for- 
merly ascribed  to  scrofula.  The  forehead  is  pro- 
minent, and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  sunken.  The 
growth  is  checked,  the  individual  being  stunted, 
weakly,  ill-nourished,'  and  of  low  vitality.  The 
skin  is  greasy  and  earthy-looking,  and  perhaps 
scarred  by  previous  ulceration.  The  permanent 
teeth,  especially  the  central  upper  incisors,  as 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  are 
conical  or '  pegged '  and  sometimes  notched  at  the 
free  border  (see  Teeth,  Diseases  of).  The  cornea 
is  liable  to  a  low  form  of  infiammation  (inter- 
stitial keratitis),  leading  to  opacity  and  more 
or  less  impairment  of  vision ;  the  iris  and  the 
deeper  structures  are  also  liable  to  be  invaded ; 
and  deafness  is  sometimes  present.  The  bones  of 
the  palate  and  nose  may  be  diseased ;  and  nodes 
may  appear  in  various  situations.  The  fingers 
and  toes  also,  and,  more  rarely,  the  metacarpal 
and  metatarsal  bones  may  become  enlarged  (dac- 
tylitis). This  affection  is  most  common  in  early 
life  ;  but  it  has  been  observed  after  puberty,  as 
well  as  in  connection  with  acquired  syphilis. 
The  soft  palate  and  pharynx  are  often  the  seat 
of  ulceration.    The  deeper  tissues  and  the  vis< 
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eera  are  also  liable  to  be  attacked  by  processes 
similar  to  those  vchioh  occur  in  the  acquired,  dis- 
aase,  giving  rise  to  a  rarietyiof  symptoms,  and 
sometimes  leading  to  a  fatal  issue.  Some  authors, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  for  example,  believe  that  early 
life  may  be  passed  -without  symptoms,  and  that 
these  later  affections  may  constitute  the  first 
signs  of  inherited  taint. 

,  CoDBSE,  Duration,  and  Tbbmihations. — ^The 
course  of  syphilis  varies  very  much,  aocording 
to  the  individual,  and  according  to  the  treatment 
adopted.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease 
runs  its  course  in  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years ; 
but  in  certain  rare  cases  it  appears  to  end  with 
the  first  exanthem ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  even 
earlier  than  this.  When  tertiary  symptoms  en- 
sue, the  commonest  period  for  their  appearance 
is  probably  about  five  years  after  contagion; 
but  they  may  be  delayed  for  ten  or  twenty  years, 
or  even  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  secondary  may  run  on  into 
the  tertiary  stage  without  any  appreciable-in- 
terval. When  tertiary  symptoms  have  once 
appeared,  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  very 
uncertain,  depending  greatly  on  the  habits  and 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  on  the  effects  of 
treatment.  In  some  cases  the  patient  continues 
to  suffer  throughout  his  life. 

The  most  usual  termination  of  acquired  syphi- 
lis is  recovery,  and  this  in  many  c^ses  without 
treatment,  if  the  patient  suffer  only  from  the 
more  superficial  forms  of  disease.  In  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  viscera  the  termination  is  fre- 
quently fatal. 

In  inherited  syphilis,  if  the  child  be  bom  with 
signs  of  syphilis,  it  usually  dies ;  but  when  it 
remains  healthy  for  some  weeks  after  birth^  the 
disease  not  unfrequently  ends  in  recovery  within 
H  year,  provided  proper  treatment  be  corned  out. 
In  later  childhood,  however,  or  in  adolescence, 
further  symptoms  may  develop ;  in  which  case 
the  duration  and  termination  will  depend  greatly 
upon  their  due  recognition  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment. When  the  disease  is  neglected,  death  is  a 
frequent  termination,  especially  among  the  ill- 
fed  children  of  the  poor. 

The  course  and  duration  of  syphilis  are  also 
influenced  by  many  other  causes,  for  example, 
climate,  age,  idiosyncrasy,  pregnancy,  and  the 
hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient 

The  greater  or  less  severity  of  the  disease, 
or  the  stage  at  which  it  may  have  arrived 
in  the  person  from  whom  it  is  contracted, 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  appreciable  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  acquired  syphilis,  but  the 
children  of  syphilitic  parents  usually  suffer  more 
or  less  severely,  according  as  the  infection  of  the 
parent  is  recent  or  of  long  standing. 

Complication's. — Fhagedcena  is  an  oecasional 
complication  of  the  initial  lesion,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  the  later  ulcerating  syphilides.  _  The 
local  chancre  is  a  frequent  .complication,  giving 
rise  to  what  has  been  termed  the  'mixed  chan- 
cre.' Ert/sipelas  sometimes  .attacks  syphilitic 
patients,  and  is  said  to  act  beneficially  in  causing 
the  disappearance  of  certain  obstinate  eruptions. 
This  influence,  however,  is_  only  seen  in  some 
chronic  cases  when  the  patient  is  otherwise  in 
fair  hfealth.  If  erysipelas  attack  a  cachectic 
person,  with  rapidly  spreading  lesions,  the  com- 
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pUcation  is  a  serious  one  and  not  infrequently 
proves  fatal.  In  scrofulous  patients  syphilis  is 
often  very  obstinate  and  severe,  and  the  skin- 
affections  in  such  persons  are  very  prone  to 
ulcerate.  In  tuherculous  subjects  syphilis  is  apt 
to  rouse  the  constitutional  disease  into  activity. 
The  go^y  diathesis  also  greatly  influences  the 
course  of  syphilis.  The  skin-eruptions  in  such 
Tases  often  assume  the  scaly  form,  and  resist 
treatment  obstinately.  SrighCs  disease  is  a  very 
serious  complication.  Patients  whose  kidneys 
are  diseased  are  very  liable  to  suffer  severely, 
both  as  regards  the  superficial  tissues  and  the 
internal  organs.  Alcoholism  is  detrimental  in 
two  ways :  first  by  its  injurious  influence  on  the 
system  generally;  secondly,  by  preventing  the 
proper  action  of  specific  remedies. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  much 
will  depend  on  the  stage  at  which  the  disease 
has  arrived  when  the  patient  comes  under  ob- 
servation. Before  the  incubation-period  has 
come  to  an  end  the  diagnosis  will  of  course  be 
impossible ;  but  when  the  initial  manifestation, 
with  its  accompanying  glandular  enlargement, 
has  appeared,  there  is  usually  no  difficulty,  un- 
less some  local  complication  be  present.  The 
initial  sore  is  distinguished  by  its  indurated 
base,  the  indolent  superficial  character  of  the  ul- 
ceration, the  thin  serous  discharge  which  is  not 
inoculable  on  the  patient  himself,  and  the  indo- 
lent painless  enlargement  of  the  nearest  group 
of  lymphatic  glands.  The  points  of  difference 
between  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis  and  the 
local  chancre  are  considered  elsewhere.  Sea 
Venebeax  Sobb.  I 

The  diagnosis  of  the  early  exanthem  does  not, 
as  a  rale,  present  much  difficulty,  if  the  general 
characters  of  the  eruption  already  mentioned  be 
attended  to.'  In  some  cases,  however,  where 
pyrexia  and  general  constitutional  disturbance 
precede,  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption,  the  symp- 
toms may,  for  a  short  time,  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  some  other  disease.  Syphilitic  roseola 
has  been  mistaken  for  measles,  and  a,  vesicular 
syphilide  for  small-pox.  In  doubtful  cases,  care- 
ful attention  to  the  temperature,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  tongue,  throat,  and  air-passages; 
together  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  other 
signs  of  syphilis,  will  decide  the  question  in  a 
few  days. 

It  is,  however,  at  a  later  stagei— perhaps  many 
years  after  contagion,  and  long  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  outward  signs  of  the  disease— rthat 
the  diagnosis  presents  most  difficulty  to  the 
physician,  for  example;  a  patient  comes  with 
obscure  symptoms,  pointing  to  some  lesion  of 
the  nervous  centres,  lungs,  liver,  or  other  viscus. 
In  such  cases  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
particularly  that  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  should 
be  carefully  inspected,  and  the  more  superficial 
bony  surfaces  examined  for  irregularity  or  thick.^ 
ening.  The  eyes  may  afford  important  aid,  by 
the  detection  of  iritic  adhesions  or  changes  in 
the  deeper  structures.  The  presence  of  local 
paralyses,  especially  of  the  ocular  muscles,  is  a 
valuable  diagnostic  sign.  The  absence  of  signs 
or  characters  distinctive  of  other  diseases — cancel 
or  tubercle,  for  example — is  often  also  of  value 
in  doubtful  cases. 

When  no  conclusive  information  can  be  gained 
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bom  snT  of  these  sourcea,  the  history  becomes 
of  the  greatest  importance.  A  venereal  sore 
ifith  lumps  in  the  groins,  and  followed  by  a  rash 
on  the  skin,  sore  throat  or-tongae,  loss  of  Jiair, 
pains  in  the  bones  worse  at  night,  and  bad  eyes^ 
Me  some  of  the  points  that  should  be  inquired 
into  and  in  -women  the  occurrence  of  abortion 
01  of  still-births. 

;  Id  investigating  the  history  of  a  supposed 
sjphilitic  person,  especially  if  the  patient  be  a 
Komanj  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  syphilis 
is  not  necessarily  a  venereal  disease,  and  that 
the  early  manifestations  in  women  may  be  so 
Blight  as  to  escape  observation.  Again,  some 
nay  hare  forgotten  that  they  hare  suffered 
(mm  earlier  signst  and  others  vho  do  remember 
obstinately  conceal  the  feet.  However  this  may 
be,  the  practitioner  frequently  fails  to  elicit  »ny 
history  of  earliermanifestations  in  those  who 
Bufler  from  visceral  syphilis.  Sometimes  also,  for 
various  reasons,  the  history,  cannot  be  enquired 
into.  If  neither  the  symptoms  present  at  the 
time,  nor  inspection  of  the  patient's  body^  nor 
ths  method  of  exclusion,  nor  the  history  of  the 
case,  separately  or  combined,  suffice  <  to  render 
the  diagnosis  dear,  specific  remedies  should  be 
administered,  and  their  effect  awaited  before  a 


positive  opinion  is  given. 

In  the  'diagnosis  of  inherited  syphilis  at  an 
early  stage,- the  snuffling  and  coryza,  which  are 
often  present,  are  characteristic.  The  radiat- 
ing cracks  around  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are 
slao  valuable  signs. .  Mucous  patches  again  are 
nearly  always  present  about  the  mouth,  anus,  or 
genital  organs.  Pemphigus  of  the  palms  or 
soles  is  nearly  always  syphilitic,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is 
also  ajraluable  corroborative  sign.  The  bones  of 
the  skull,  the  humeri,  and  tibiae  should  always 
be  examined  for  osteophytes  or  epiphysial  en- 
largement. It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a 
syphilitic  child  sometimes  retains  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance throughout. 

In  later  childhood  the  most  valuable  diag- 
nostic signs  are  the  low  stature  and  puny  de- 
velopment; the  peculiar  condition  of  the  teeth; 
the  dull,  pasty  complexion ;  radiating  scars 
about  the  mouth ;  the  sunken  bridge  of  the  nose ; 
signs  of  .present  or  .past  mischief  in  the  cornea, 
iris,  or  choroid ;  nodes  on  the  bones ;  nnhealthy 
ulceration  or  its  soars,  especially  of  the  face  or 
throat.  Here,  again,  if  no  conclusive  signs-  be 
present,  the  histoiy  becomes  most  important, 
both/ofthoipatient  himself  and  of  his  parents, 
and ihere  also  the  diagnosis  has  occasionally  to 
be  postponed  until  auti-syphilitio  remedies  have 
been  administered. 

Prognosis. — This,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  is  fevourable,  if  the, patient  be  otherwise 
in  good  health,  of  temperate  habits,  and  espe- 
cially if  his  disease  be  properly  treated  at  an 
early  period.  The  effect  of -,  other  constitutional 
diseases  has  already  been  indicated  among  the 
complications  of  syphilis.  •  Probably  nothing 
tendsi^ihore  >  to  prolong  and  aggBivate  the  course 
of  syphilis  than  habits  of  drinking.  In  persons 
given  to  alcohol,  therefore,  the  prognosis  should 
always  be  guarded. 

A  very  interesting  question,  and  one  on  which 
oulfaer  information  is  mcch  needed,  is  whether 
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any  trustworthy  data  as  regards  prognosis  can 
be  gained  from  the  character  of  the  early  mani- 
festations. Neither  the  length  of  incubation, 
nor  the  amount  of  induration  or  ulceration  of 
the  initial  lesion,  has  been  ishown  to  afford  any 
reliable  evidence  as  regards  prognosis.  Early 
general  glandular  enlargement  is  often  an  un- 
favourable sign.  Persons  thus  affected  become 
anaemic,  and -consequently  more  liable  to  gra.ve 
affections.!  As  regards  the  early  syphilides,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  ther  ordinary  general 
macular  and  papular  eruptions  appear  to  be  less 
common  precursors  of  late  visceral  affections 
than  early  rashes  that  are  ill-marked  and  scanty; 
Obstinate,  frequently  recurring,  but  superficial 
lesions  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  also 
are  rarely  associated  -with  visceral  disease.  In 
connection  with  this  may  be  mentioned  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  the  practitioner  to  elicit  any 
iiistory  of  early  symptoms  in  those  who  suffer  at 
a  later  period  from  grave  visceral  affections, 
es/pecially  from  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  theicases  of  malignant  or  galloping  syphilis, 
in  which  ulcerating  and  rapidly  spreading  lesions 
attack  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  are 
associated  with  a  tendency  to  phagedeena  and 
great  prostration  at  an  early  period  after  in-t 
feetion,  the  prognosis  is  grave ;  the  patient  may 
die  worn  out  by  the  pain  and  profuse  discharge 
of  the  superficial  lesions,  or  of  some  acute  affec- 
tion. Again,  if  a  patient  be  once  proved  to  have 
■visceral  disease  due  to  syphilis,  his  future  is 
usually  a  precarious  one,  and  as  a  rule  the  dura' 
tion  of  life  is  greatly  curtailed. 

Pinally,  one  of  the  most  important  pointsi  to 
be  considered  in  prognosis  is  the  way  in  which 
the  patient  has  been  treated.  For,  although  we 
do  not  yet  know  any  certain  sign  which  proves 
that  syphilis  has  come  to  an  end,  it  may  with 
I  much  confidence  be  stated  that  if  mercurial 
treatment  have  been  begun  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease;  and  continued  a  sufflcient  length 
of  timcj  and  if  the  patient  be  constitutionally 
robust,  and  of  temperate  habits,,  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  complete  subsidence  of  the 
disease  within  two  years  after  Contagion. 

There  remains,  however,  a  class  of  cases,  for- 
tunately rare,  in  which  anti-syphilitic  remedies 
cannot  be  borne — in  which  indeed  they  appear  to 
be  harmful.  In  such  persons  the  prognosis  ia 
unfavourable,  for  unless  the  disease  run  a  mild 
course,  a  fatal  result  is  common  within  a  few 
years,  either  directly,  from  syphilis,  or  indi- 
rectly from  some  intercurrent  affection. 

Much  of  what  has  beeii  said  as  to  the  pro- 
gnosis of  acquired  syphilis  applies  also  to  the 
inherited  form  of.  the  disease..  A  child  in  whom 
symptoms  do  not  appear  until  several  weeks 
after  birth,  who  is  well  cared  for,  properly  fed, 
and  who  receives  proper  medical  treatment,  will 
probably  recover ;  one  who  is  ill-fed  and  neg- 
lected will  most  probably  die.  Indeed,  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  syphilis  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  diseases  of  infantile  life. 

Teeatment. — 1.  Preventive  Treatment 

The  measures,  adopted  r  by  Government  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  venereal  diseases  are  no- 
ticed elsewhere.    &e  Public  Health. 

Among  individuals  the  strict  daily  observance 
of  eleanliness,  too  often  neglected  by  both  sezen, 
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constitutes  the  best  protection  against  disease. 
Oertain  mechanical  contrivances  are  sometimes 
eSeetiye  in  preventing  contagion,  but  they  are 
sntrustworthy.  The  free  use  of  soap  and  water 
immediately  after  intercourse  is  probably  as 
effectual  as  any  other  application. 

Every  person  who  contracts  syphilis  should 
be  warned  of  the  danger  of  commr.nicating  it  to 
others.  Sexual  intercourse  should  always  be  pro- 
hibited while  the  disease  remains  active.  This 
direction  should  never  be  omitted,  as  many 
patients  are  unaware  that  they  are  liable  to 
communicate  the  disease  after  the  initial  mani- 
festation has  healed. 

The  contagious  nature  of  the  lesions  of  the 
month  and  throat  should  also  be  pointed  out, 
and  the  consequent  risk  of  contagion  by  kissing, 
or  by  the  use  of  drinking-vessels,  towels,  cr 
other  articles  in  common  with  other  persons. 

The  question  of  marriage  in  relation  to  syphi- 
lis is  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  the 
obvious  duty  of  the  physician  to  prevent  the 
contamination  of  a  healthy  spouse,  or  the  pro- 
creation of  syphilitic  children,  whenever  it  is  in 
his  power  to  do  so.  No  person  who  shows  ob- 
vious signs  of  syphilis  should  be  permitted  to 
marry,  however  long  a  time  may  have  elapsed 
since  contagion  ;  for  although  communication  of 
the  disease  is  rare  after  several  years  have  gone 
by,  it  may  take  place  after  ten  years,  or  even  longer 
in  neglected  cases.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  syphilis  usually  ceases  to  be  active  within 
two  years  after  contagion ;  but  this  is  not  always 
so.  Hence,  after  the  last  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared, there  should  be  an  interval  of  at  least  a 
year  before  marriage  takes  place.  Consequently, 
the  shortest  period  between  contagion  and  mar- 
riage should  be  three  years.  If  the  treatment 
during  the  early  stages  have  not  been  syste- 
matic and  prolonged,  it  will  be  prudent  to  sub- 
ject the  candidate  for  marriage  to  an  assiduous 
course  of  mercury  for  at  least  three  months, 
and  after  this  he  should  be  kept  under  obser- 
vation for  a  year  before  he  is  allowed  to  marry. 
During  this  period  a  course  of  bathing  in  warm 
sulphur  springs  is  sometimes  useful ;  for  if  the 
poison  be  still  active,  the  stimulus  of  the  sul- 
phur may  hasten  the  development  of  the  symp- 
toms. This  test,  however,  is  by  no  means  reliable. 
The  spread  of  syphilis  from  children  to  wet 
nurses,  and  vice  versd,  is  not  so  common  in  this 
coimtry  as  abroad;  but  the  physician  should 
never  allow  a  syphilitic  child  to  be  entrusted  to 
a  healthy  wet  nUrse,  nor  a  syphilitic  nurse  to 
suckle  a  healthy  child. 

2.  Therapeutic  Treatment.— The  treatment 
of  syphilis  may  be  divided  into  (a)  general;  (A) 
special ;  and  (e)  local  treatment. 

(a)  General  treatment.  —  Syphilis  is  essen- 
tially a  debilitating  disease,  hence  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
should  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet,  good 
air,  warm  clothing,  extreme  moderation  as  re- 
gards alcoholic  liquors,  cleanliness,  cheerful 
society,  and  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  patient  should  follow  his 
usual  employment,  in  order  that  his  mind  may 
be  diverted  frcm  dwelling  on  the  slow  progress 
of  his  cure.  The  skin  should  be  stimulated 
to  act  freely  by  the  frequent  use  of  soap  and 


water,  and  an  occasional  Turkish  bath  if  thought 
desirable.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  sudden  chills  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Smoking  in  moderation  may  be  allowed, 
as  long  as  the  mouth  and  throat  remain  free; 
but  when  syphilitic  lesions  are  present,  it  should 
always  be  discontinued.  Begular  action  of  the 
bowels  is  also  important.  £xercise,  short  of 
fatigue,  shoidd  be  taken  daily,  unless  the  weathel 
is  very  bad. 

(b)  Special  treatonent.  — Besides  attention  to 
the  general  health  of  the  patient  on  ordinary 
principles,,  the  administration  of  certain  drugs 
which  are  known  to  have  special  influence  over 
syphilis  should  never  be  omitted,  however  mild 
the  earlier  manifestations  of  the  disease  may  be. 
For  although  syphilis  tends  in  most  cases  to  sub- 
side spontaneously,  it  does  not  do  so  in  all ;  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  distinguishing  at  the  onset  the 
cases  which  will  get  well,  from  those  in  which 
tertiary  symptoms  will  follow.  There  is  also 
much  evidence  to  show  that  when  proper  and 
sufficient  treatment  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
earlier  period,  the  danger  of  later  manifestations 
is  much  less  than  in  cases  that  have  been  un- 
treated, or  treated  only  by  ordinary  means.  Again, 
in  many  of  the  gravest  cases  of  visceral  syphilis 
there  is  an  absence  of  any  history  of  early  signs, 
showing  that  they  must  have  been  so  slight  as 
to  have  been  overlooked,  and  consequently  un- 
treated. 

The  two  special  drugs  now  almost  exclusively 
used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  are  mercury  and 
iodine.  Of  these  the  former  only  can  be  looked  on 
as  a  real  and  permanent  remedy.  Iodine  is  of 
the  greatest  value  in  dispersing  the  later  mani- 
festations of  syphilis,  and  is  also  useful  in  many 
cases  at  an  earlier  period,  but  its  effects  are 
not  lasting,  and  therefore  the  iodides  cannot  be 
trusted  f<o  alone. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  mer- 
cury has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  former 
times  its  administration  was  carried  to  a  poison- 
ous extent.  It  is  now  known  that  salivation  is 
hardly  ever  necessary,  and  that  if  the  drug  be 
properly  administered  in  small  doses,  it  acts  as 
a  tonic,  syphilitic  patients  rapidly  improving  in 
health  and  gaining  weight  under  its  use. 

As  soon  as  induration  at  the  site  of  contagion, 
and  multiple  indolent  enlargement  of  the  proxi- 
mate lymphatic  glands,  make  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  certain,  mercury  should  be  given.  For 
all  the  general  symptoms  of  the  secondary  stage, 
also,  mercury  is  appropriate.  And  in  the  later 
stages  it  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
iodine,  or  to  complete  the  cure  after  the  symp- 
toms have  been  dissipated  by  iodine,  or  in  cases 
where  the  iodides  fail  to  relieve.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  mercury  may 
not  be  administered  with  advantage  in  many 
cs^es.  It  may  be  given  to  almost  all  persons 
when  its  use  is  indicated,  but  its  effect  must  be 
carefully  watched  if  the  patient  be  in  very  feeble 
health,  or  the  subject  of  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

Before  a  mercurial  course  is  begun  the  month 
shoidd,  as  far  as  possible,  be  put  into  a  healthy 
condition.  Unsound  teeth  should  be  stopped  or 
removed,  and  tartar  got  rid  of.    If  the  gums  are 


ipongy,  an  alum  mouth-washi  should  to 
frequently. 

Mercury  should  be  given  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously for  at  least  a  year  after  contiigion.  If 
Bymptoms  be  present  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
ttealment  should  be  continued  for  at  least  three 
months  after  their  disappearance.  During  this 
period  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  omit  the 
mercury  from  time  to  time,  or  to  vary  the  form 
of  the  drug,  according  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
Etances  of  each  case. 

In  small  doses  mercury  is  a  tonic,  and  the 
aim -should  he  to  limit  its  action  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  tonic  effect.  When  taken  in 
syphilis  the  patient  usually  impoTes  rapidly  in 
health.  If  a  rash  be  present  it  soon  begins  to 
fade,  and  ulcerated  surfaces  begin  to  heal.  All 
tlio  useful  effects  of  the  drug  are  usually  attained 
vhen  only  the  slightest  effect  is  produced  on  the 
gums. 

Mercury  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  in 
various  ways — by  the  stomach,  rectum,  vagina, 
slcin,  or  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  but  its 
action  is  essentially  the  same  by  whatever  chan- 
nel it  is  administered. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  mercury  may  be 
most  conveniently  given  internally  in  pills,  or  in 
a  mixture ;  but  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form 
of  suppository.  This,  however,  frequently  gives 
rise  to  irritation.  In  early  syphilis  blue  pill,  or 
grey  powder,  usually  fulfils  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case.    If  no  urgent  symptoms  be  present, 

1  or  1^  grain  of  either  of  these  preparations  may 
be  given,  with  a  little  extract  of  gentian,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  at  or  immediately  after  meals. 
Quinine  or  reduced  iron  may  bo  added,  if  thought 
desirable.  In  such  small  doses  mercury  rarely 
disagrees,  and  opium  is  unnecessary.  If,  however, 
a  rapid  effect  be  desired — in  iritis,  for  example — 

2  or  3  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  i  or  ^  grain 
of  opium,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a 
day  until  the  requisite  effect  is  produced,  after 
which  the  drug  may  be  given  less  frequently,  or 
be  reduced  iu  quantity.  If  the  milder  degrees 
of  salivation  be  inadvertently  set  up,  the  mercury 
sliould  be  discontinued  for  a  few  days,  a  purge 
administered,  and  the  mouth  washed  out  fre- 
quently with  an  alum  or  chlorate  of  potash  gargle. 
See  Sauvation. 

The  green  iodide  of  mercury  is  more  liable  to 
decomposition,  and  to  cause  irritation  than  the 
forms  just  mentioned.  If  preferred,  it  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  ^  to  1  grain,  with  a  little 
cpium,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

The  perehloride  is  mostly  given  in  the  later 
and  more  chronic  forms  of  syphilis,  when  only 
a  mild  action  is  required.  It  may  be  prescribed 
in  doses  of  ^  to  |-  grain,  either  in  a  pill  with 
sugar  of  milk,  or  in  a  mixture  with  iodide  of 
potassium  or  with  tincture  of  iron,  according  to 
circumstances. 

When  other  preparations  disagree,  the  bieya- 
nide  may  be  given.  The  red  iodide  is  also  often 
useful,  'fepeoially  in  cases  of  relapsing  scaly 
syphilides. 

A  preparation  of  mercury  with  sarsaparilla 
and  aromatics,  known  as  Zittmann's  decoction,  is 
sometimes  useful  in  tertiary  syphilis. 

Sttbcatanemis  injection  of  mercury  is  very  effec- 
tive and  speedy  in  action ;  but  it  is  painful,  and 
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requires  daily  medical  attendance.  Hence  it 
is  only  to  be  recommended  when  other  means 
fail,  or  ih  urgent  cases.  The  solution  known  as 
Ragazzoni's  (containing  the  red  iodide)  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  preparations. 

Inunction  is  also  very  effective,  but  it  is  dirty 
and  troublesome  to  the  patient ;  hence  he  oft«n 
neglects  to  carry  it  out  properly.  It  may 
be  employed  wheBever  mercury  is  indicated, 
20  to  60  grains  of  mercurial  ointment  being 
rubbed  in  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  aa 
required. 

The  mercurial  vapour  bath  is  very  beneficial 
in  certain  cases,  especially  those  of  wide-spread 
rash.  From  20  to  40  grains  of  calomel  is  the 
usual  quantity  for  each  bath. 

The  iodides  are  principally  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  lesions  usually  called  tertiary.  In 
the  later  stage  of  the  secondary  period,  and  in 
cases  where  the  lesions  partake  of  the  characters 
of  both  stages,  the  iodides  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  mercury. 

In  all  cases  where  the  symptoms  have  been 
controlled  by  iodine,  mercury  should  be  given  to 
complete  the  cure. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  the  salt  most  frequently 
used ;  but  the  iodides  of  sodium  and  of  ammonium 
are  also  employed,  and  may  be  used  if  the  former 
disagree.  The  action  of  all  is  very  similar,  but 
the  sodium  appears  to  be  less  depressing  than 
potassium,  while  the  ammonium  salt  is  stimu- 
lating. The  dosa  of  tlie  iodides  varies  from 
2  or  3  to  100  grains  or  even  more.  It  is  best 
to  begin  with  3  or  4  grains,  with  a  little  am- 
monia, three  times  a  day,  and  to  increase  the 
dose  if  necessary.  In  urgent  cases  of  visceral 
disease,  and  particularly  in  syphilitic  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  20  grains  may  be 
given  at  first,  and  the  dose  rapidly  increased  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent  until  some  effect  is 
proddced.  In  such  cases,  also,  it  will  often  be 
prudent  to  carry  out  inunction,  or  the  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  mercury,  at  the  same  time. 
The  iodides  should  be  given  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water ;  and  any  of  the  bitter  infusionsj  or 
tartarated  iron,  may  be  added  when  their  use  is 
indicated. 

Iodoform  is  occasionally  given  internally  in 
the  later  stages  of  syphilis;  but  it  frequently 
causes  so  much  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation 
that  it  cannot  be  borne.  The  dose  is  about  a 
grain,  in  the  form  of  pill. 

The  bromides  of  potassium  and  ammonium  are 
serviceable  when  the  patient  has  become  insen- 
sible to  iodine,  and  in  certain  cases  of  aflection  of 
the  nervous  system.  They  may  bo  given  alone, 
or  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Besides  the  foregoing  remedies  many  others, 
especially  tonics  and  sedatives,  may  be  required 
in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Iron,  for  example, 
is.  frequently  beneficial,  either  in  conjunction 
with  specifics  or  with  quinine,  or  in  the  form  of 
the  iodide.  Cod-liver  oil  also  is  very  valuable 
in  many  cases.  Sarsaparilla  is  sometimes  bene- 
ficial in  enabling  the  patient  to  bear  large  doses 
of  iodide.  It  is  also  often  useful  during  or  after 
a  prolonged  course  of  mercury.  Mineral  acids 
and  vegetable  bitters  are  often  of  service  during 
the  intervals  of  specific  treatment.  Opium  is  of 
great  value  in  many  of  the  affections  prodoeod 
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by  syphilis  —  phagedsena    and    periostitis,  for 
example. 

Certain  bathing  resorts  which  possess  sulphur 
springs — ^Aix-la  Chapelle,  foreximple — have  be- 
come noted  for  the  cure  of  syphilis;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  great  benefib  is  often  de- 
rived from  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  at 
such  places.  The  good  results,  however,  appear 
to  be  due  more  to  a  combination  of  specific 
remedies  and  diaphoresis,  with  strict  attention 
to  diet  and  general  hygiene,  than  to  any  special 
virtues  of  the  waters  themselves. 

When  syphilis  is  complicated  with  scrofula, 
gout,  rheumatism,  &e.,  the  appropriate  remedies 
should  be  given  with  those  proper  for  syphilis, 
or  temporarily  substituted  for  them  according  to 
circumstances. 

(c)  Jiocal  treatment. — The  initial  lesion  usually 
requires  only  cleanliness,  and  the  application  of 
wet  lint.  If  it  be  indolent,  black  wash,  or  a 
lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  other  mild  astrin- 
gent, may  be  applied.  If  the  sore  suppurate, 
either  through  neglect' or  from  the  presence  of 
the  virus  of  the  local  chancre  as  well,  the 
surface  should  be  cleaned,  dried,  and  dressed  with 
finely-powdered  iodoform.  Phagedtena  must  be 
treated  by  immersion,  caustics,  or  the  actual 
cautery,  while  the  general  health  receives  atten- 
tion (see  VENBaiEAi,  Soeb).  If  the  lymphatic 
glands  become  tender  or  infiamed,  warm  fomen- 
tations should  be  applied,  and  the  patient  kept 
lying  down.  If  abscess  form,  it  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  article 
on  Bnno. 

The  early  si/philides  rarely  require  local  treat- 
ment. Erosums  or  fissures  may  be  dressed  with 
an  ointment  of  calomel  and  vaseline,  or  with 
iodoform.  Indolflntorunhealthy sores,  especially 
in  weakly  persons,  are  often  benefited  by  a  lotion 
of  tartarated  iron.  In  the  scaly  affections  of  the 
palms  and  soles,  an  ointment  of  ammoniated 
mercury,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  vaseline  may  be  well 
rubbed  in  at  bedtime,  and  gloves  worn  during 
the  night.  Mercurial  plaster  also  is  often  a  very 
useful  application.  Mucous  patches  should  be 
cleansed  and  dried  several  times  daily,  powdered 
with  calomel  or  oxide  of  zinc,  and  covered  with 
dry  lint.  If  they  become  very  large  and  promi- 
nent, solid  nitrate  of  silver  or  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  may  be  applied.  Cracks  and  ulcers 
about  tile  nails  should  be  'dressed  with  mercurial 
plaster,  or  with  red  oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

Ulcers  orf,ssures,  or  mitcoiis  patches  of  the  lips, 
tongiie,  mouth,  aiid  throat  should  be  touched 
every  other  day  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  an  alum  or  borax  wash 
used  frequently,  especially  after  eating.  Por 
the  later  ulcers  soothing  applications  should  be 
used,  but  internal  treatment  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  such  cases. 

Ulcers  and  chinks  about  the  nostrils  should  be 
teptmoistwithredoxide  of  mercury  and  vaseline 
ointment.  When  necrosis  of  the  nasal  or  palatal 
bones  has  occurred,  a  lotion  of  permanganate  of 
potash  or  chlorinated  soda  should  be  used  with 
the  nasal  douche,  and  the  fragments  removed 
as  soon  as  they  become  loose.  The  early  afifee- 
tions  of  the  larynx  usually  disappear  without 
local  treatment.  In  the  later  affections  tracheo- 
tomy may  be  necessary. 


Ulcers  of  the  anus  require  careiiil  cleansing 
and  the  application  of  calomel  cr  iodoform  oint- 
ment. Per  rUceration  within  the  rectum  iodoform 
suppositories  and  astringent  injections  should 
be  used.  In  strictureof  the  rectum  careful  dila- 
tation by  means  of  bougies  should  be  tried.  In 
extreme  cases  rectotomy,  or  even  colotomy,  may 
have  to  be  performed. 

As  regards  the  bones,, ihe  pain  produced  by 
early  nodes  is  relieved  by  painting  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  and  by  blisters.  Nodes  should 
never  be  opened.  If  necrosis  take  place,  the 
dead  bone  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  loose. 

In  iritis,  besides  the  prompt  administration  of 
mercury,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine  (4 
grains  to  the  ounce)  should  be  dropped  into  the 
eye  every  two  hours  till  the  pupil  is  well  di- 
lated. Afterwards-  a  weaker  solution  may  be 
used  to  keep  up  the  effect.  In  interstitial  hero- 
titis  also  atropine  should  be  used.  Iridectomy  is 
occasionally  necessary.  In  choroiditis  and  reti- 
nitis repeated  leeching  is  sometimes  useful  when 
there  is  much  pain,  but  constitutional  treatment 
is  most  important. 

In  syphilitic  ^irehitis  a  suspensory  bandage 
should  be  worn,  but  other  local  treatment  is 
usually  unnecessary,  unless  the  gumma  break 
down  and  fungous  protrusion  occur,  in  which 
case  support  should  be  given  by  strapping.  In 
syphilitic  affeotvms  of  the  uterus  frequent  injec- 
tions of  borax  or  sulphate- of  zinc  are  required, 
and  in  case  of  ulceration,  iodoforni  or  caustics 
are  sometimes  necessary. 

Treatment  of  Inlierited  Syphilis. — Fre- 
ventive  treatment. — If  a  syphilitic  husband  have 
a  relapse  before  his  wife  becomes  pregnant,  he 
aught  at  once  to  desist  from  sexual  inter- 
course—^indeed  from  contact  of  every  kind,  and 
undergo  treatment.  The  wife  also  should  be 
watched,  that  treatment  may  be  begun  as  early 
as. possible,  if  she  have  contracted  the  disease. 
If  the  wife  become  ,pregnant-  while  the  husband 
shows  signs  of  syphilis,  both  parents  should  be 
treated  with  mercury. 

2'reatmmt ,  of  the  child. — Mercwial  treatment 
should  always  be  adopted  as  soon  as  symptoms 
appear.  Grey  powder  may  be  given  in  one-grain 
doses  twice  a  day.  But  a  strip  of  flannel  smeared 
with  diluted  mercurial  ointment,  and  worn  round 
the  waist,  is  preferable.  The  ointment  should  be 
renewed  every  night,  and  the  skin  cleansed  every 
third  day.  Syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  and  cod- 
liver  oil  may  also  be  given.  Treatment  should 
always  be  continued  for  at  least  six  months; 
audi  if  symptoms  be  then  present,  until  their  dis- 
appearance, and  for  several  months  afterwards. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  most  valuable  in  the 
later  forms  of  disease.  The  rules  for  its  employ- 
ment are  the  same  as  in  acquired  syphilis,  but 
the  dose  must  of  course  be  smaller. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  syphilitic  affections 
of  children  is  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
adults.  When  the  nostrils  are  obstructed  by 
inspissated  mucus,  they  must  be  carefully  cleansed 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  the  excoriations 
touched  with  red  oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

The  general  management  and  dietoi  syphilitic 
children  are  most  important.  Whenever  the 
mother  can  suckle  her  child,  she  should  tlwayf 
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do  so.  If  this  be  impossible,  a  syphilitic  wet- 
nurse  is  the  best  substitute.  If  neither  be 
available,  ass's,  goat's,  or  cow's  milk  must 
be  giren.  Extreme  cleanliness  and  fresh  air 
are  essential.  As  the  child  grows  older,  the 
method  of  feeding  must  be  conducted  on  ordi- 
nary principles.  Akthub  Coopeb. 

STBINGOMYBLIA  {iripiy^,  a  cavity,  and 
)iu6\bs,  the  marrow). — This  is  a  name  under 
which  OlUvier  grouped  numerous  cases  in  which 
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oaTities  of  difierent  kinds  were  met  with  within 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  For  a  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  these  cases,  see  Spinal 
CoBD,  Special  Diseases  of,  No.  21,  Malforma- 
tions. 

STSTOLIO. — Of  or  belonging  to  the  systole 
or  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  cardiac  impulse  or  sounds,  or 
with  murmurs.    See  Physical  Examination. 
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HABES  (taies,  a  consumption). — A  term  for- 
merly employed  to  denote  consumption  or  wast- 
ing of  the  body. 

TABES  DOBSAIilS  (taiea,  a  consumption, 
vii'dffrmlis,  spinal).— A  name  formerly  applied 
to  a  condition  of  debility  caused  by  excessive 
scmal  indulgence,  and  characterised  especially 
hy  failure  of  nervous  power.  The  term  is  now 
used  as  synonymous  with  locomotor  ataxy.  See 
LocoMOTOK  Ataxy. 

TABES  MBSBITTBBICA  (tabes,  a  eon- 
Dumption,  and  jnesenterica,  mesenteric). — A  vitast- 
ing  disease  caused  by  tubercular  or  scrofuloua 
affection  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  See  Mesen- 
lEBic  EkLANDS,  Diseases  of. 

TAOfiH  (French). — A  spot  or  patch.  The 
■word  is  most 'frequently  used  in  connection  with 
morbid  conditions  of  the  skin.  TacAe  ciribrale 
has  been  specially  applied  by  Trousseau  to  a 
patch  or  streak  of  hyperaemia,  produced  by  irri- 
tating the  skin  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  men- 
ingitis.   See  Meninges,  Cebebbal,  Diseases  of. 

TiENIA. — Synpn.  :  Tape-worm. — A  genus 
of  cestode  entozoa,  characterised  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  head  furnished 
with  four  sucking  disks ; 
also  by  having  repro- 
ductive papilla  either 
uniserially  or  biserially 
disposed  along  the  la- 
teral margins  of  the 
segments  of  the  body. 
Strictly  speaking,  a 
tapeworm  is  a  colony  of 
incomplete  individuals 
(called  zooida  or  pro- 
glottides') arranged  in 
single  file,  the  upper- 
most zooid  being  trans- 
formed into  an  organ  of 
anchorage,  which  is  po- 
pulaily  called  the  Juad 
of  the  parasite.  Several 
species  of  this  genus 
occur  in  man,  the  two 
most  common  forms 
being  the  beef-tape- 
wrm  (r.  mediocaneUata)  and  the  pork-tape- 
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worm  (T.  solium).  A  third  has  been  indicated  by 
the  writer  as  the  mutton-tapeworm  (T.  tenella), 


Fia.  90. 
■Unarmed     Head 
T(enia  mediocaneUata 
lOdiam.  Aiter  G,  Fritsch. 
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Fib.  91. 
Armed  Head  of  Tamta 
iolium ,-  X  10  dlam.  After 
Gi.  Ftitsch.. 


Tig.  92. 

Proglottis   of    Tania 

mediocaneUata  \     x    li 

dlam.   After  G.  Pritsoh, 


Via.  93.. 
Proglottis   oil    Ttenia 
solium ;.    x.   1^    diam. 
After  G.  PritBcli. 


Wo.  89.    T<enla  Echino- 
WcciM.    Origin 


but  at  present  it  is  only  imperfectly  knovni.   See 
Hydatids  ;  and  Tape-wokms. 

T.  S.  COBBOLD. 

TAWGIEKS.     See  MoBOoco. 

TAPE-^STOBMS.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Tfnia;  Te- 
nia ;  Ger.  Bandwurm. — Under  the  heading  Ttenia 
the  zoological  characters  of  these  parasites  are 
given.  Besides  Ttzwia  mediocaneUata  and  T.  so- 
lium the  human  body  may  be  attacked  by  several 
other  species,  some  of  which,  however,  are  only 
imperfectly  known  (JTcenia  lopliosoma,  T.  tenella 
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T.  eUipiwa,  T.  fiavopuncta,  T.  marginata,  T. 
nana,  Bothriocephahis  latus,  B.  cordatus,  and  B, 
unitatKs).  Practically,  in  treating  cases  it  mat- 
ters little  ■which  form  we  hare  to  deal  with, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  complete  ■expulsion  of 
the  worm  is  rendered  difficult  or  otherwise. 
This  varying  result  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  character  of  the  species.  Those  tape- 
worms which  are  armed  ■with  hooks,  in  addi- 
tion to  powerful  suckers,  are  more  difficult  to 
dislodge  from  the  intestines  than  are  those 
species  which  are  unarmed.  The  prognosis  is 
therefore  always  more  favourable  in  cases  of 
the  beef-tapeworm  and  the  ordinary  pit-headed 
worm,  than  in  cases  of  the  pork-tapeworm.  In  so 
far,  however,  as  the  mere  selection  of  drugs  is 
concerned,  the  remedies  that  suffice  to  expel  the 
one  kind  are  equally  suitable,  as  poisons,  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  other.  Unquestionably,  the 
ability  to  recognise  the  various  species  of  tape- 
worm liable  to  be  encountered  in  practice  is  a 
great  help  in  the  general  management  of  cases ; 
and  also,  more  particularly,  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  correct  mode  of  dealing  with  any  parti- 
cular case.  Such  means  of  diagnosis,  however, 
can  only  be  thoroughly  acquired  by  careful  study 


Via.  94.  Head  (<z)  ;  and  Eereral  segmea  bs  of  Tania  medio- 
carullata ;  reduced  from  the  natural  size.  After 
Owen. 

of  museum  specimens,  aided  by  the  descriptions 
given  in  standard  works  on  helminthology. 
Whilst  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  recog- 
nise the  head  of  any  form  of  tape- worm,  and  thus 
to  pronounce  upon  the  nature  of  the  species,  the 
recognition  of  the  true  source  and  character  of 
the  entozoon  is  not  so  readily  made,  by  inspec- 
tion of  fragments  of  the  so-called  body  of  the 
parasite.  AH  kinds  of  mistakes  are  continually 
occurring  in  practice  from  a  want  of  exact 
knowledge  of  this  sort.  The  writer  has  had 
brought  to  him  many  foreign  bodies  that  were 
erroneously  regarded  as  links  (joints,  segments, 
cucurbitini,  or  proglottides)  of  tape-worms ; 
and  he  has  also  known  instances  where  true 
fragments  of  the  worm  were  mistaken  for  as- 
carides.  The  result  of  such  errors  has  been  that 
the  supposed  victims  had  been  undergoing  treat- 
ment, more  or  less  vigorous  and  prolonged,  when 
there  never  had  been  any  tape- worm  present.  No 
doubt,  partly  from  the  distaste  for  the  subject  of 
parasites  generally,  partly  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  management  of  cases  has  long  been  rele- 
gated to  quacks  and  other  unqualified  and  igno- 
rant persons,  and  partly  also  because  some  have 
taught  that  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tape- 
worm is  a  very  commonplace  and  simple  matter 
—too  simple,  in  fact,  to  need  special  lectures  at 
our  medical  schools— partly,  we  say,  from  these 
and  other  minor  considerations,  the  subject  has 
never  received  that  measure  of  attention  which 
it  demands. 


Stmptoms. — The  sjinptoms  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  tape-worm  are  extremely  variable, 
both  in  character  and  degree.  The  bearer  may  be 
little  inconvenienced,  or  he  may  suffer  severely. 
He  may  experience  only  feelings  of  weariness  and 
lassitude,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  set  down  to 
other  causes  than  tape-worm.     In  young  persons 
not  even  these  feeble  indications  may  be  present. 
In  grown  persons,  however,  sooner  or  later  a 
general  loss  of  health  commences ;  the  processes 
of  digestion  are  interfered  with ;  and  the  patient 
becomes  anaemic,  irritable,  and  restless  at  night. 
There  is  headache,  accompanied  by  vertigo.   The 
sight  and  hearing  become  affected ;  noises  in  the 
head,  local  irritation  at  the  nose  and  amis,  dys- 
pepsia, and  obscure  pains  about  the  limbs  and  body, 
present  themselves  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  patient  often  feels  faint,  and  finds  it  necessary 
to  obtain  artificial  support.     In  the  worst  cases 
various  sympathetic  phenomena  make  their  ap- 
pearance, but  in  the  female'  they  are  not  so  grave 
as  in  the  male,  commonly  developing  as  hysteria 
and  chorea.  Occasionally,  however,  in  both  sexes, 
there  may  be  paralysis,  with  or  without  epilepti- 
form seizures.    Cases  of  insanity  from  tape-worm 
are  reported  by  Winslow,  W.  Wood,  Eyan,  David 
Ferrus,  Fireol,  and  many  others.  In  one  instance 
mania  of  eight  days'  duration  was  cured  by  ex- 
pulsion of  the  worm.    Cases  of  convulsions,  often 
accompanied  by  peculiar  symptoms,  are  not  in- 
frequent, but  they  usually  do  well.   Affections  of 
the  eye,  such  as  amaurosis  and  squint,  have  also 
yielded    to    appropriate   vermifuges    (Burgiss; 
Streatfeild).     In  Dr.  Davaine's  invaluable  trea- 
tise a  variety  of  singular  nervous  cases  are  given. 
Amongst  these  we   may  particularise  Leroux's 
instance  of  spasmodic  phenomena  in  a  girl  of 
nineteen ;  Legendre's  case  of  strange  convulsive 
phenomena  in  a  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age ; 
Quettier's  instance  of  periodic  trembling;   and 
especially  Billard's  case  of  voracity,  accompanied 
by  maniacal  symptoms.      Happily  in  all  these 
severe   cases  the   evacuation   of  the  worm  was 
followed  by  restoration  to  health.     This  is  the 
usual  result;  but  in  those  instances  where  the 
worm  redevelops  itself  the  symptoms  are  apt  to 
return.     It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  the  identical  sympathetic  phenomena  will 
again  make  their  appearance. 

Prognosis. — On  the  whole,  the  progno.sis  is 
favourable.  In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  tape- 
worm proves  dangerous  to  the  victims.  Some  in- 
fested persons,  rather  than  let  another  know  the 
fact,  will  privately  endure  any  amount  of  incon- 
venience, such  as  daily  arises  from  the  frequent 
passa.ge  of  proglottides.  Such  morbid  sensitive- 
ness is  uncalled  for  and  unwise. 

Teeatment, — As  regards  drugs  the  resources 
are  ample.  We  have  turpentine,  konsso,  kamala, 
panna,  pumpkin-seeds,  pomegranate  root-bark, 
arecanut,  and  last,  not  least,  male  fern;  not  to 
mention  some  of  the  older  favourite  remedies, 
such  as  calomel,  oxide  of  silver,  tin,  scammony, 
eowage,  jalap,  and  a  host  of  drastic  and  injurious 
purgatives.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  right  administration  of  any  of  the  com- 
paratively modern  remedies  is  likely  to  be  at^ 
tended  with  success,  at  least  as  regards  the  . 
expulsion  of  the  body  of  the  parasite.  In  the 
■writer'*  judgment,  based  upon  a  lengthened  eis- 
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porienoe,  no  remedy  is  equal  to  male  fern,  for  he 
has  found  the  ethereal  extract  of  this  root  effec- 
tive in  cases  where  the  employment  of  nearly  all 
the  other  remedies  had  failed.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Took  speaks  of  the  infallible  effects  of  pome- 
granate root  bark  (^I)e  lAnlworm  en  het  middel 
am  hem  mit  te  drijven,  Utrecht,  1873).     In  the 
country  districts  of  England  the  favourite  re- 
medy is  turpentine,  but  its  employment  is  gra- 
dually giving  way  to  that  of  male  fern.  Without 
doubt,  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  an  excellent  tiBnia- 
fiige ;  yet  its  nau.seou3  character  (except  in  cap- 
sules), combined  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
it  not  unfpequently  jffoduces  strangury,  besides 
other  irregular  effects,   should  render  practi- 
tioners cautious  in  its  employment.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  use  of  the  male  fern  oil  or  extract  is 
open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  its  nauseous 
taste ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  smallness  of  the  quantity 
require^  for  a  dose.  In  only  one  instance  has  the 
writer  seen  this  6in^ pereistentlt/  rejected  by  the 
stomach.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  a  variety 
of  extracts  have  been  prepared  by  pharmaceu- 
tists. The  writer  has  tried  several  of  the  vermi- 
fuge extracts,  such  as  kousso,  karaala,  male  fern, 
but  finds  none  equal  in  power  to  the  oil  of  male 
fern.    M.  HecJcel  has   sought  to  ascertain  the 
Mtive  part  of  pumpkin-seeds,  and  he  found  that 
.t  resides  in  the  outer  membrane  surrounding  the 
embryo  {lancet,lST6,  vol.  ii.).     In  two  cases  in 
which  he  administered  this  membrane  the  tape- 
worm was  expelled  entire.     M.  Heckel  believes 
the  active  agent  to  be  a  resin,  and  he  thinks  that 
castor  oil,  which  in  the  eases  in  question  was 
given  both  before  and  after  the   remedy,  acts 
lirourably,  not  merely  by  its  purgative  proper- 
ties, but  also  in  virtue  of  its  power  of  dissolving 
the  resin. 

Success  in  the  result  depends,  not  so  much  on 
the  choice  of  the  tseniafuge,  as  upon  the  mode  of 
administering  it,,  and  of  observing  the  results 
accurately.  In  nine  out  of  ten  cases  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  aU  is  right,  if  the  patient  has 
only  stated  that,  after  taking  the  medicine  pre- 
scribed, he  got  rid  of  several  yards  of  the  worm. 
The  writer  has  heard  of  an  instance  where  the 
patient  alleged  that  he  passed  a  single  tape- 
worm which  measured  100  yards.  Of  course  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  a  person  may  be  the 
victim  of  half-a-dozen  or  more  tape-worms  at 
a  time,  Twelve  full-grown  tape-worms,  each  25 
feet  in  length, .  would  collectively  give  an  ad- 
measurement of  100  yards;  but  the  writer  has 
never  yet  found  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  more 
than  four  perfect  tsenise  in  one  and  the  same 
human  bearer.  Such  an  instance  has  been  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Welch  in  his  admirable  memoir 
on  the  anatomy  of  T.  medioeanellata  ( Quarterly 
Journal  of  Miaroscopio  Science,  1875).  On  several 
occasions  the  writer  has  had  patients  suffering 
from  more  than  one  tape-worm,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, where  there  were  two,  both  heads  were 
expelled  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Kiichen- 
meister  refers  to  numerous  alleged  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  several  tape-worms  in  one  host, 
quoting,  amongst  others,  that  by  Madame  Heller, 
'ho,  it  is  said,  encountered  as  many  as  forty  in 
3ne  patient.  We  take  upon  ourselves  to  say, 
that  in  mast,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  so-called  mul- 
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tiple  tape-worm  cases,  the  various  broken  frag- 
ments of  one  or  two  large  parasites  have  been 
reckoned  as  representing  so  many  different  worms. 
Not  infrequently  foreign  bodies  resembling  seg- 
ments of  tape^-worm  are  regarded  as  so  many 
parasites,  add  the  cases  are  treated  accordingly. 
In  the  mantigemenc  of  genuine  cases  it  is  most 
important  that  the  head  should  be  secured.  This 
minute  structure  is  very  frequently  detached 
separately  from  the  body,  and  it  is  still  more 
frequently  left  adhering  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine,  when  the  greater  pslrt  of 
the  body  of  the  worm  has  been  expelled.  It  rarely 
happens  that  either  a  nurse  or  a  patient  has  any 
notion  as  to  what  the  head  of  a  tape-worm  is  like, 
and  we  fear  that  many  practitioners  are  in  the  like 
case.  For  this  want  of  knowledge  there  is  really 
no  excuse;  nevertheless  we  have  heard  it  laid  to 
the  charge  of  our  eBuical  teachers  that  they  have 
never  afforded  the  necessary  instructions  on  this 
subject.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  writer  has  for 
many  years  past  insisted  on  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  faeces  following  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  vermifuges.  Only  in  exceptional 
instances  does  the  head  of  the  worm  remain  at- 
tached to  the  unbroken  strobile  or  tape-worm- 
colony.  In  such  cases  a  nurse,  or  the  patient 
himself,  may  remove  the  head  and  bring  it  with 
the  body  to  the  practitioner.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  body  of  the  worm  breaks  off  at  the 
base  of  the  neck,  but  frequently  also  at  the  upper 
and  narrower  part,  about  an  inch  from  the  head, 
more  or  less.  Occasionally  the-  rupture  takes 
place  at  the  base  of  the  head,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  expanded  cephalic  portion  with  its  suckers 
(and  crown  of  hooks,  if  it  be  an  armed  species) 
intact.  The  writer  has  recorded  an  instance  in 
which  only  the  suckers  themselves  were  left  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  entire  body  of  the  worm  had 
been  effected  (rope-Miorms,  3rd  edition,  case  iv. 
p.  55).  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  enemata, 
as  recommended  by  Mosler,  the  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  the  practice  is  altogether  contra- 
indicated.  If  it  were  true  that  the  once  detached 
head  were  capable  of  re-anchoring  itself  in  the 
lower  bowel,  as  Mosler  supposes  may  be  the  case, 
then  possibly  such  injections  might  be  employed 
with  advantage.  The  notion  that  a  tapeworm 
covild  re-develop  in  such  a  situation  is  quite  at 
variance  with  all  that  we  know  respecting  the 
growth  and  economy  of  human  cestoids. 

As  regards  prescribing,  all  that  we  deem  it 
necessary  here  to  say  is  that  caution  should  be 
exercised  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
drugs  administered,  and  also  in  respect  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  worm-poisons 
may  be  given.  The  writer  has  witnessed  serious 
results  from  the  persistent  use  of  turpentine  and 
male  fern,  though  the  doses  themselves  were  not 
excessive.  He  has. witnessed  toxic  effects  from 
one-drachm  doses  of  the  male  fern  extract,  when 
given  a  few  times  in  succession  to  adults.  In 
young  children  half-drachm  doses  sometimes  pro- 
duce wandering  and  mental  confusion.  These 
unpleasant  symptoms  are  of  brief  duration,  pro- 
vided the  tsenlafuges  be  stopped.  In  treating 
young  persons  with  powerful  anthelmintics  the 
patients  should  always  be  carefully  watched, 
and  great  care  be  exercised  lest  the  treatment 
be  injudiciously  prolonged.    So  variable  are  the 
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pbfinomena  and  experiences  encountered,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  In  every  instance 
the  practitioner  mnst  be  guided  by  the  actual 
result  of  each  day's  successive  treatment.  If 
he  obtain  the  head  of .  the  worm  he  need  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  tiiat  his  patient  is  cured, 
unless  there  he  evidence  that  he  has  to  deal 
with  more  than  one  parasite.  This  very  essen- 
tial point  is  not  so  easy  of  determination  as 
might  be  supposed.  If  the  bodies  of  two  or 
three  distinct  pararates.  be  broken  up  by  the 
worm-poison  and  expelled,  it  requires  very  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  sexually  mature  and  im- 
mature proglottids  respectively,  in  order  that, 
by  inspection,  the  practitioner  may  determine 
the  point  in  question.  All  the  portions  must  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  stool  and  laid  end  to 
end,  according  to  the  form  in  which  they  would 
present  themselves  during  life.  If  this  be  accu- 
rately done,  then,  and  then  only,  can  it  be  said 
whether  the  patient  has  been  the  victim  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  tape- worms.  In  the  correct 
management  of  such  cases  there  is  much  trouble 
and  labour  to  be  overcome,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
exercise  of  that  scientific  knowledge  which  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  structure  and  economy  of  these 
singular  parasites  involves.  No  two  cases  are 
exactly  alike.  In  diagnosis,  as  weU  as  in  treat- 
ment, various  questions  present  themselves,  the 
correct  solution  of  any  one  of  which  may  be  of 
importance  to  the  patient.  The  writer  has  wit- 
nessed serious  results  from  false  diagnoses.  In 
pne  of  these  maltreated  cases  the  patient,  a  lady, 
had  undergone  six  years  of  persistent  drugging 
by  vermifuges,  when  all  this  time  she  was  not 
infested  by  ta.pe-worm,,  neither  had  she  at  any 
time  previously  entertained  the  presence  of  any 
cestode  parasite.    See  TjBtiii, 

T.  S.   COBBOLD. 

TAPPING. — A  popular  synonym  for  para- 
centesis.   See  Fabagentesis. 

TABAWTISM  (tarantula,  a  ground  spider). 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Tareniisjiie;  Choree  epidimique;  Ger. 
Tarantismvs. 

DEFnnTioN.  —  An  epidemic  dancing  mania, 
prevalent  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  originating  in  fear  of  the  bite 
of  the  tarantula,  as  a  remedy  for  which  the  dance 
was  adopted.  A  full  account  of  it  will  be  found 
in  Heckei^s  l^oidemics  of  tie  Middle  ^ges. 

History. — The  Italian  dancing  mania  com- 
menced in  Apulia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifeenth  century,  contemporaneously  with  the  St, 
Vitus's  dance  in  Germany.  The  ground  spider 
had  long  been  held  in  dread,  as  causing,  by  its 
bite,  symptoms  of  nervous  and  physical  prostra- 
tion, which  might  end  in  death,  or  lifelong  las- 
situde. At  this  period  the  fear  of  the  frequently 
recurring  epidemics  of  the  Black  Death,  eastern 
plague,  and  other  diseases,  caused  widespread  de- 
pression. The  tarantula  was  dreaded  through- 
out Italy,  and  a  bite  from  an  unknown  source 
was  a  ready  explanation  of  any  symptoms  of 
nervous  prostration.  The  inspiriting  influence  of 
music  and  rhythmical  motion  was  found  to  dis- 
pel, for  a  time,  the  depression,  and  the  theory 
arose  that  by  this  means  the  poison  of  the  spider 
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was  distributed  over  the  body,  and  expelled 
through  the  skin.  The  nervous  excitement  of  the 
remedy  proved,  however,  a  greater  evil  than  the 
real  or  supposed  disease.  The  induced  emotion 
outran  control.  The  dancing  became  frantic,  and 
was  continued  until  the  dancers  fell  senseless  from 
exhaustion,  with  the  result  of  leaving  them  for  a 
time  free  from  the  depression.  The  dancing  mania 
spread  by  moral  contagion,  and  large  numbers  of 
persons,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  became 
affected.  The  temporary  relief  gained  by  the 
dance  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  remedy  at  in- 
tervals, which  ultimately  became  yearly;  and 
every  summer  the  sufferers  grew  depressed  in 
anticipation  of  the  advent  of  the  annual  dance. 
Strange  psychical  conditions  were  induced  by 
the  emotional  disturbance;  other  sensory  impres- 
sions besides  music  gave  pleasure,  and  certain 
colours,  such  as  red,  or  the  sight  of  the  sea  or 
even  of  clear  water,  exerted  a  strange  fascina- 
tion. The  sexual  passion  became  involved  in 
the  tumult  of  emotion,  and  the  mental  excite- 
ment occasionally  ended  in  self-destruction.  Of 
longer  duration  than  the  dancing  epidemics  of 
Northern  Europe,  tarantism  was  at  its  height  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  gradually  died  out 
in  the  eighteenth,  leaving  only  a  designation  for 
a  lively  dance  as  its  harmless  legacy^ 

W.  E.   GOWEBS. 

TABASF,  in  tTnterengadin,  Switzer- 
land.— Alkaline  sulphated  waters.  See  Minehal 
Watees. 

TARTAR  SMBTIC,  Poisoning  by.— 
SynoN.  :  Fr.  Empoissonement  par  IJntimoine  ; 
Ger.  Antimoniumvergiftung. — Poisoning  by  tar- 
tar emetic,  a  soluble  double  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassium,  is  not  very  common.  The 
emetic  properties  of  the  salt  generally  ensure  its 
speedy  ejection  from  the  stomach.-  Poisoning  by 
the  salt  may  be  either  (1)  aeuie,  from  the  inges- 
tion of  a  large  dose  ;  or  (2)  chronic,  the  patient 
succumbing  under  the  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  its  prolonged  administration. 

1.  Acute  poisoning. — Shortly  after  taking 
a  large  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  intense  nausea  and  faintness,  accom- 
panied by  depression  of  the  force  of  the  pulse, 
and  increased  perspiration.  Violent  vomiting 
and  retching  follow,  with  a  burning  pain  and 
sense  of  constriction  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
gullet.  Vomiting  affords  no  relief  to  the  nausea 
and  pain,  and  is  repeated,  the  vomited  matters 
becoming  bilious,  and  ultimately  perhaps  blood- 
tinged.  A  metallic  taste  is  felt  in  the  mouth ; 
the  abdomen  becomes  painful  and  tender ;  and 
profuse  diarrhoea  sets  in,  the  faeces  often  contain- 
ing a  considerable  quantify  of  blood.  The  urine 
is  at  first  increased  in  quantity ;  but  later  it  may 
be  scanty,  blood-tinged,  or  suppressed.  The  cir- 
culation is  throughout  depressed;  and  the  skin 
cold,  clammy,  and  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration. 
The  muscular  system  is  relaxed;  but  cramps 
of  the  extremities  may  torture  the  patient.  In 
rare  cases  a  pustular  rash  appears,  like  that 
produced  by  the  external  medicinal  application 
of  the  drug.  In  some  cases  neither  vomiting 
nor  purging  has  occurred,  the  symptoms  being 
simply  those  of  intense  prostration,  with  embar- 
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tassod  respiration.    In  fatal  cases  death  occurs 
within  a  few  hours. 

2.  Chronio  poisoning. — The  administration 
of  repeated  small  doses  of  tartar-emetic  causes 
nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  exhaustion,  and 
debility,  which  not  infrequently  prove  fatal. 
These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  depressed 
irregular  circulation,  profuse  perspiration,  and 
disturbances  of  respiration. 

Anatomical  Oharaotees. — These  are  somewhat 
variable,  but  on  the  whole  are  those  of  a  metallic 
jritant  poison.  In  most  cases  there  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  generally, 
not  so  patchy  nor  marked  by  such  bright  red- 
ness, as  in  arsenical  poisoning.  Not  infrequently 
the  stomach  and  small  intestines  escape,  and 
the  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  large 
bowel;  even  ulceration  of  the  intestines  may 
occur,  accompanied  by  hsemorrhagic  extrava- 
sations. Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  is 
jften  prominent. 

BiAONOSis. — Poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  may 
be  diagnosed  from  other  irritants,  especially 
arsenic,  by  the  greater  and  earlier  depression, 
lie  profuse  perspiration,  greater  irregularity  of 
pulse,  and  the  more  irregular  respiration.  An 
analysis  of  the  ejecta  or  of  the  urine  is  always 
advisable,  and  often  indispensable  to  complete 
the  diagnosis.  In  chronic  cases  an  analysis  of 
the  urine  is  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  de- 
termining the  nature  of  the  illness,  where  tartar 
fjmetio  is  not  knOTvn  to  have  been  administered 
«s  a  medicine. 

Peognosis. — This  must  always  be  grave,  so 
bug  as  the  ejecta  contain  considerable  quantities 
of  the  poison.  In  acute  cases  the  patient  cannot 
be  considered  out  of  danger  till  not  only  the 
vomiting  has  ceased,  but  an  obvious  return  of 
strength  has  set  in  for  some  time. 

Fatal  Dose. — Two  grains  have  proved  fatal  to 
an  adult.  Much  larger  doses  may,  however,  as 
a  rule,  be  taken  with  impunity.  The  danger  is 
much  increased  if  the  poison  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  some  substance,  such  as  opium, 
Thich  deadens  the  susceptibilities  of  the  stomach. 
Tbeatment. — The  stomach-pump  is  seldom 
necessary,  vomiting  being  very  profuse;  The 
eliminatiou  of  the  poison  may  be  hastened  by 
free  administration  of  diluents,  and  the  stomach 
protected  by  mucilaginous  drinks.  The  stomach 
should,  however,  be  washed  out  by  means  of 
the  syphon-tube.  The  most  effective  antidote 
is  tannin,  which  forms  an  insoluble  tanuate  of 
antimony.  For  this  purpose  tincture  of  cinchona, 
decoction  of  oak-bark,  or  strong  infusions  of 
tea  or  coffee,  may  be  administered ;  or  the 
stomach  may  be  washed  out  with  similar  fluids, 
or  with  a  solution  of  half  a  drachm  of  tannin. 
Kot  till  after  this  has  been  done,  or  the  stomach 
well  and  repeatedly  cleansed  by  free  vomiting, 
should  opium  be  administered.  The  after  treat- 
ment will  depend  upon  the  symptoms.  The 
treatment  of  Chronic  cases  -consists  in  oessatioii 
of  the  administration  of  the  poison ;  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  ammonia,  stimulants,  and  tonics  ; 
and  in  careful  support  of  the  strength.  Nutrient 
»nd  opiate  enemata  are  of  the  greatest  service. 
Thomas  Stevenson. 

TASMANIA. — A  warm,  equablCj  sub-tro- 
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pical  climate.  Mean  temperature  of  Hobart 
Town,  the  capital,  54°  Fah.  Prevalent  winds, 
N.E.  and  S.W.  See  Acstralasia  (in  Appendix)  ; 
and  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

TASTE,  Disorders  of.  —  Stnon.  :  Fr. 
Troubles  du  Go&t ;  Ger.  Blohr'a'ngen  des  6e- 
schmackes. 

Disorders  of  taste  have  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  disturbanooof  olfactory  iinpreseions, 
on  which  all  perception  of  flavour  depends.  They 
have  also  to  be  distinguished  from  disturbed 
appreciation  of  the  sensations  of  taste — in- 
creased or  diminished  enjoyment  of,  or  disgust 
at,  sensations  which  are  themselves  normal. 

1 .  Increased  Bensitiveness  of  the  nerves 
of  taste. — Stnon'.  :  Gustatory  hypersesthesia; 
Hypergeusia. — ^This  condition  is  evidenced'  by 
detection  of  a  substance  too  minute  in  quantity 
to  be  perceived  by  normal  taste,  or  by  an  abnor- 
mally intense  impression  when  a  given  quantity 
of  a  substance  is  tasted.  In  excitable  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  in  general  malnutrition, 
substances  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood  are 
tasted  with  great  readiness ;  the  bitterness  of 
morphia  injected  beneath  the  skin  may  be  at 
once  noticed  (Wernich),  and  for  long  after  a 
bitter  substance  has  been  taken,  whatever  is 
tasted  may  seem  bitter.  Gustatory  hyperses- 
thesia  is  often  met  with  in  hysterical  persons, 
and  sometimes  in  the  insane.  It  is  not  usually 
a  symptom  of  sufficient  prominence  to  demand 
special  treatment. 

2.  Perverted  sense  of  taste. — Synon.  :  Gus- 
tatory parsesthesia ;  Pariigeusia. — This  is  not 
uncommon  in  neurotic  states.  ■  Substances  excite 
a  diflTerent  taste  from  that  to  which  they  naturally 
give  rise.  A  bitter  flavour,  for  instance,  is  de- 
tected in  1.  simple-  saline.  This  condition  is 
commonly  conjoined  with  altered  appreciation  of 
the  taste  which  is  recognised,  so  that  substances 
commonly  considered  pleasant  are  disliked,  and 
those  are  enjoyed  which  commonly  excite  dis- 
gust. It  is  seen  in  a  slight  degree  in  some 
toxsemic  conditions;  but  more  frequently  in 
psychical  disturbances.  In  hysteria  it  leads  to 
various  absurdities  in  diet.' 

3.  Subjective  sensations  of  taste. — These 
occur  sometimes  from  disorders  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  in  hysteria-,  insanity,  and  occasion- 
ally in  epileptoid  states.  The  sensation  is  usually 
of  an  unpleasant  description,  and  probably,  from 
its  character,  is  produced  in  the  region  supplied 
by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Subjective  sensations  of  taste  occur  also,  very 
rarely,  from  irritation  of  the  gustatory  nerves. 
They  have -been  produced  experimentally  by  gal- 
vanising the  chorda  tympani,  when  exposed  by 
disease  of  the  internal  ear,  and  have  occurred  in 
some  cases  of  disease  of  the  petrosal  part  of  the 
facial  nerve.  Irritation  of  the  nerves  ending  in 
the  tongue  by  mechanical  and  electrical  stimuli 
inay  also  cause  a  sensation  of  taste.  These  sub- 
jective sensations  have  to  be  distinguished!  from 
abnormal  sensations  due  to  stabstanees  ■  in  the 
blood  or  to  secretions  of  the  mouth.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  symptom  is  that  of  its  cause. 

4.  Iioss  of  the  Sense  of  Taste. — Synon.  ; 
Gustatory  ansesthesia ;  Ageusia, 

jEtiology. — Diminished  sense  of  taste  may 
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depend  (a)  On  thickening  or  other  changes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  rendering  the 
nerve-endings  less  accessible  to  sapid  solutions. 
(b)  On  local  applications  lessening  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerre-endings.  Hot  or  cold  appli- 
cations may  temporarily  destroy  the  sense  of  taste. 
Cool  substances  cannot  be  tasted  so  well  as 
those  -which  are  warm,  (e)  On  hysterical  and 
other  functional  nerrous  disturbances,  (d)  On 
disease  of  the  nerves  irhich  conduct  the  sensa- 
tion. There  is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
nerves  concerned  in  this  function.  Perception 
of  taste  over  the  posterior,  and  perhaps  also  the 
middle  third  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  and 
the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  is  believed  to 
depend  on  theglosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  to 
be  lost  when  that  nerve  is  paralysed.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  all 
persons.  The  writer  has  met  with  an  instance 
of  complete  unilateral  loss  of  taste  on  tongue 
and  fauces,  in  which  the  fifth  nerve  was  para- 
lysed, and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  was  unafiected. 
Taste  in  the  anterior  third  of  the  tongue  de- 
pends on  the  gustatory  or  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth,  and  probably  on  the  fibres  it  receives  from 
the  chorda  tympani.  Hence  destruction  of  the 
lingual  (section  for  neuralgia — ^Inzani),  disease 
of  the  chorda  tympani,  and  disease  of  the  facial 
just  above  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani, 
have  all  been  followed  by  loss  of  taste  ia  the 
fi;ont  of  the  tongue.  It  is  exceedingly  common 
in  facial  paralysis  from  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  nerve-trunk,  no  doubt  from  the  mischief 
passing  up  the  bony  canal  as  far  as  the  origin  of 
the  chorda  tympani.  Division  of  the  facial  nerve 
outside  the  skull  has  also  caused  loss  of  taste 
(Stich;  Lotzbeok),  and  hence  it  is  thought  that 
some  fibres  from  the  tongue  must  reach  the 
facial,  by  external  junction.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  migrating  neuritis  may  have 
passed  up  the  nerve,  and  have  involved  the 
chorda  tympani,  in  these  eases.  But  instances 
are  on  record  in  which  no  loss  of  taste  has 
resulted  from  destruction  of  the  chorda  tympani, 
and  hence  it  is  assumed  that  some  gustatory 
fibres  pass  from  the  lingual  to  the  otic  ganglion, 
and  thence  by  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve, 
and  the  nerve  of  Jaoobson,  to  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal. In  these  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  fifth 
nerve  may  supply  the  gustatory  fibres  directly  to 
the  front  of  the  tongue.  Moreover,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal fibres  have  been  themselves  traced 
by  Eudinger  to  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  twigs  of  the  lingual,  and 
Eulenberg  suggests  that  in  some  cases  they  may 
maintain  the  function  of  the  latter.  As  to  the 
path  of  the  gustatory  fibres  which  the  chorda 
tympani  conveys  to  the  facial  nerve,  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Lussana  believes 
that  they  continue  with  the  facial  and,  as  the 
'intermediate  part'  of  that  nerve,  pass  to  a 
nucleus  near  that  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  But 
since  disease  of  the  facial  nerve  within  the  skull 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  cause  loss  of  taste,  most 
authorities  consider  that  the  fibres  leave  the 
&cial  nerve  in  the  large  superficial  petrosal,  and 
thus  reach  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and, 
according  to  Schlff,  pass  to  the  brain  by  the  fifth 
nerve.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  case  just 
mentioned  and  by  one  recorded  by  Hirschberg, 


in  winch  disease  of  the  fifth  within  the  skidl 
caused  loss  of  taste  in  the  front  of  the  tongue. 
In  other  cases  of  disease  of  the  fifth  there  is  no 
loss  of  taste  (Lussana,  Benzi,  Althaus) ;  but  this 
is  not  decisive,  since,  d.s  just  observed,  the  exten- 
sive distribution  and  connection  of  tlie  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  may  permit  vicarious  action. 
Moreover  the  position  of  the  disease  in  the  fifth 
nerve  was,  in  many  of  the  cases,  uncertain.  In 
some  the  symptoms  may  have  been  due  to  disease 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve,  from  which  the  gusta- 
tory fibres  may  be  separate.  Hermann  suggests 
that  more  fibres  may  pass  from  the  large  and 
small  superficial  petrosal  nerves,  directly  to  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  than  is  commonly  assumed; 
but  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  has  been  para- 
lysed without  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tongue.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
diSerence  of, opinion  regarding  the  course  of  the 
gustatory  fibres  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
this  path  varies  in  different  individualsi 

Symptoms. — ^Loss  of  taste  involves  the  percep- 
tion of  bitter,  sweet,  and  saline  charsiCters,  to 
which  should,  perhaps,  be  added  the  metallic 
quality.  These  may  be  lost  in  varying  degrees. 
Each  part  of  the  tongue  possesses  the  power 
of  recognising  every,  quality,  but  not  in  the 
same  degree;  bitterness  and  sweetness  are  ap- 
preciated chiefly  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  at  the 
back,  acidity  and  saltness  by  the  lingual  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  tongue,  chiefly  at  the'  tip  and 
edges.  The  onset  of  the  defect  may  be  sudden, 
as  in  hysteria ;  or  gradual,  as  in  most  forms  of 
nerve-lesion.  In  the  latter  it  is  usually  uni- 
lateral; in  rare  cases  both  sides  are  involved.  It 
is  associated  with  other  symptoms  of  loss  of 
function,  of  the  affected  nerves,  as  in  the  case 
mentioned,  in  which  there  was  loss  of  sensibility 
in  the  face,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication. 

Diagnosis. — Loss  of  taste  has  always  to  bo 
carefully  distinguished  from  loss  of  smell,  since 
all  flavours  are  recognised  by  the  olfactory  nerve, 
and  it  is,  commonly  assumed  that  when  these 
cease  to  be  perceived,  taste  is  lost.  The  power 
of  tasting  must  be  ascertained  by  powders  or 
colourless  solutions  which  shall  convey  no  infor- 
mation. Citric  acid,  quinine,  sugar,  and  salt,  in 
powder  or  solution,  answer  well.  The  tongue 
must  be  held  out,  and  the  substance  or  solution 
placed  on  the  part  of  the  tongue  it  is  desired  to 
test,  and  after  each  observation  the  mouth  must 
be  rinsed  with  water.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  is 
almost  destitute  of  the  sense  of  taste,  except  on 
the  edges  and  tip.  If  the  loss  is  unilateral,  the 
powder  may  be  rubbed  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
truded tongue,  near  the  tip(  with  the  finger,  and 
the  patient  should  indicatei  by  nodding  or  shak 
jug  the  head,  whether  it  is  tasted,  before  the 
tongue  is  withdrawn  into  the  mouth. 

Pbosnosis. — This  is  good  in  hysteria,  less 
favourable  in  nerve-affections.  The  loss  due  to 
affection  of  the  facial  nerve  ia  frequently  re- 
covered from,  but  may  prevail  even  when  the 
function  of  the  latter  is  recovered.  In  intra- 
cranial disease  of  nerves  the  prognosis  is  very 
unfavoiu;able. 

Tbeatmekt. — The  treatment  in  nerve-disease 
is  that  of  the  cause  of  the  symptom.    Stimnla- 
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tion  of  the  nerves  in  the  tongue  may  sometimes 
aid  the  recovery  of  function,  and  for  this  fara- 
disation is  the  most  effectual.  In  hysterical  loss 
of  taste  this  commonly  suffices.  Where  it  de- 
pendB  on  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
ihe  tongue,  local  measures  alone  are  necessary. 
W.  E,  GOWEES. 

TEETH,  Diseases  of. — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Ma- 
Ijtdiea  des  Denis ;  Ger.  Krankkeiien  der  Zahne, 

Introduction. — The  teeth  are  peculiar  organs, 
both  anatomically  and  physiologically.  The 
three  hard  tissues  of  the  teeth  are  comparatively 
of  low  organization,  while  they  are  in  connection 
internally  with  a  structure,  the  pulp,  mainly 
composed  of  plesuses  of  nerves  and  blood-ves- 
sels, and  their  roots  are  covered  externally  with 
a  highly  nervous  and  vascular  periosteum. 

IbefmwtioMoi  the  teeth  are  important.  They 
exercise  a  large  influence  in  the  production  of 
articulate  sounds.  They  have  a  keen  tactile 
feculty,  by  which  they  recognise  the  texture  of 
food,  and  detect  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies. 
But  their  most  important  function  is  mastica- 
tion, by  which  food  is  comminuted  and  at  the 
same  time  insalivated,  two  essential  prelimi- 
naries to  digestion.  The  loss  of  the  teeth  is  with 
many  of  the  lower  animals  the  limit  of  life,  from 
the  cessation  of  these  processes ;  and  the  failure 
of  mastication,  through  edentulous  age,  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  intractable  dyspepsia  in  the 
human  subject.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  con- 
stantly remembered  by  the  practitioner.  The 
restoration  of  mastication  by  means  of  artificial 
teeth  is  often  the  immediate  cure  of  imperfect 
digestion,  which  diet  and  drugs  have  failed  to 
influence. 

The  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  surgical  character,  and  need  operative 
inteif  erence.  The  pathological  conditions  of  the 
teoth  are,  however,  of  important  interest  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  causing  and  explaining,  as 
they  do,  many  maladies,  especially  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  having  a  serious  bearing  on  diges- 
tion and  nutrition  as  dependent  on  efficient  mas- 
tication. . 

Again,the  forms  of  the  teeth,  and  the  characters 
of  their  tissues  are,  in  some  instances,  indicative 
of  former  illness,  and  in  other  instances  are  of 
critical  diagnostic  value  in  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  constitutional  taint  which  may  modify 
or  develop  disease.  The  teeth  are  dermal  organs, 
and,  as  such,  are  liable,  especially  during  their 
development,  to  be  affected  by  the  poison  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  leading  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  teeth  themselves,  and  to  the 
immediately  contiguous  structures. 

From  the  peculiar  position  and  surroundings 
of  !the  teeth,  they  are  liable  to  mechaniealin- 
jurios,  and  to  chemical  and  physical  changes  of 
the  most  interesting  nature  in  themselves,  .ind  in 
relation  to  the  vital  manifestations  to  which  they 
lead. 

In  this  article  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  will  be 
■discussed  in  the  following  order; — 1.  Abscess, 
and  blood-stains ;  2.  Caries ;  3.  Enamel,  pitted ; 
i.  Eruption  of  wisdom  teeth,  difficult ;  6,  Hse- 
morrhageiafter extraction;  6.Loosening;  7.Ne- 
crosis,  after  acute  diseases ;  8.  Nervous  affections 
oripEating  in  diseases  of  the  teeth;    9.  Odon- 
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tomes;   10.    Syphilitic  teeth;   and  11.  Tooth- 
ache. 

1.  Absoess  in  dentine,  and  blood-stains. 
Dentine  is  occasionally  liable  to  abscess  within 
its  substance,  from  suppuration  of  enclosed  flbro- 
vasoular  tissue.  It  is  also  not  infrequently  dis- 
coloured by  the  extravasation  of  hematine.  In 
neither  of  these  conditions  do  symptoms  arise  of 
interest  to  the  practitioner. 

2.  Caries. — Caries  of  the  teeth  is  by  a  great 
deal  the  most  common  pathological  change  to 
which  the  human  body  is  liable.  It  generally 
affects  some  of  the  temporary  teeth  before  they 
are  shed ;  and  there  are  vei-y  few  adults,  indeed,  in 
■whose  teeth  caries,  in  some  degree,  is  not  to  be 
found.  Dental  caries  is  a  softening  and  disinte- 
gration of  the  tooth's  surface,  gradually  penetra- 
ting towards  its  centre.  It  is  essentially  a  super- 
ficial affection,  dependent  on  external  influences. 
These  are  chiefly  chemical;  though  partly  mecha- 
nical, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  action 
of  a  vegetable  parasite  (Leptothrix  buocaXis)  has 
some  share  in  the  process.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  in  this  pathological 
change  is,  that  though  the  dentine  of  the  tooth 
undergoes,  through  disease,  a  radical  change 
in  physical  characters  and  chemical  composi- 
tion, it  long  retains  its  vitality,  and  even  be- 
comes increasedly  sensitive.  The  idea  that  death 
of  the  tissue  antecedes  caries  is  quite  erro- 
neous. The  most  obvious  commencement  of 
caries  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  dentine 
immediately  underlying  faulty  enamel,  but  in 
some  instances  it  commences  in  the  enamel  itself. 
"When  the  enamel  is  attacked,  it  becomes  opaque, 
whitish,  or  grey,  and  then  gradually  stained  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  this  is  soon  followed  by 
still  more  obvious  changes  in  the ,  dentine.  The 
latter  tissue  undergoes  more  rapid  alteration 
than  the  enamel ;  it  becomes  brown  and  soft, 
and  the  change  penetrates  in  the  direction  of 
the  tubes  towards  the  pulp,  while  it  spreads 
laterally  beneath  the  as  yet  healthy  enamel. 
These  changes  occur  in  endless  variety,  one  form 
passing  into  another.  The  extreme  varieties 
have  been  described  as  distinct  species  of  decay, 
without,  however,  sufficient  justification. 

At  times  the  disease  advances  to  a  certain 
stage,  and  then  ceases ;  the  intra-tubular  ma- 
terial becomes  calcified;  and  the  surface  perfectly 
hard  and  duU-brown  or  black.  This  is  called 
'  arrested,'  '  stationary,'  or  '  carbonised '  decay. 
There  is  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  smell  in 
dental  caries,  like  that  of  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
or  like  the  scent  of  the  little  neuropterous 
insect  Chrysopa.  The  softening  of  the  dentine  is 
brought  about  by  the  removal  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  in  a  soluble  acid  form,  and  its  replace- 
ment by  water.  Carious  dentine  has  an  acid 
reaction. 

The  real  causes  of  dental  caries  are  as  yet 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  need  not  be  here 
discussed.  The  consequences  are  of  more  prac- 
tical import.  Though  carious  dentine  may  re- 
tain its  vitality  for  a  considerable  time,  it  ulti- 
mately dies,  while  part  of  the  same  tooth  may 
be  living,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  of  the  live 
and  dead  tissue  indefinable.  The  results  of 
caries  are  many  and  serious.  Tooth-ache,  neu- 
ralgia, periostitis,  suppuration  of  the  pulp,  alveo 
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lar  abscess,  and  occasionally  muscular  paralysis, 
may  all  arise  as  a  consequence  of  this  condition^ 
and  it  is  particularly  important  for  the  practi- 
tioner to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  a  possible  as- 
sociation. 

Tekatment. — The  treatment  of  caries  may  be 
divided  into  preventive  and  remedial.  The  gene- 
ral conditions  of  health  that  lead  to  cartes  are 
not  known  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  allow  of 
such  regulation  of  the  functions  of  nutrition  as 
would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  decay  whan 
it  arises  from  such  causes,  but  the  mechanical 
influences  which  occasion  it  are  within  easy  con- 
trol. Every  mechanical  action  which  injures 
the  surface  of  the  teeth  should  be  guarded 
against,  especially  the  crushing  of  the  enamel  by 
the  pressure  of  contiguous  teeth  when  crowded. 
Cleanliness,  by  brushing  with  a  dentifrice — 
which  removes  all  decomposing  matter  from 
contact  with  the  teeth— is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  but  tooth-powders  should  be  soft,  and 
free  from  cutting  particles  :  vegetable  charcoal 
being  carefully  avoided,  as  it  contains  small 
particles  of  silicates,  which  frequently  remove 
the  enamel.  Bemedial  treatment  cannot  be  called 
curative,  as  there  is  no  restoration  of  lost  tissue ; 
and  that  which  has  become  decalcified  never 
hardens  again.  Bat  caries  may  be  arrested,  and 
further  decay  prevented.  The  softened  tissue 
should  be  removed ;  the  hard  subjacent  struc- 
ture polished  and  kept  smooth ;  projecting 
edges,  which  might  entangle  food,  levelled  and 
burnished;  and  above  all,  cavities  should  be 
stopped,  and,  if  possible,  with  gold. 

3.  Snamel,  rocky  and  pitted. — It  is  of 
great  importance  to  distinguish  between  syphi- 
litic teeth,  and  other  malformed  teeth  which 
have  no  similar  signification.  When  Mr.  Hutch- 
insaa  first  described  the  characters  of  teeth  which 
are  often  associated  with  inherited  syphilis, 
mu«li  unnecessary  distress  was  occasioned  by 
confounding  teeth  having  rocky  and  pitted 
en?mel  with  those  that  were  truly  syphilitic  in 
their  origin,  and  many  persons  supposed  them- 
selves to  inherit  syphilis,  who  merely  possessed 
teeth  bearing  marks  upon  them  which  registered 
a  temporary  illness,  or  a  condition  of  depressed 
nutrition  in  childhood  when  the  affected  teeth 
were  forming.  Teeth  with  rocky  and  pitted 
enamel  vary  indefinitely  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
defective  formation,  from  a  slight  horizontal 
grooving  in  the  enamel,  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  whole  surface  is  rocky  and  ragged,  and 
studded  with  pits  like  a  thimble.  In  extreme 
cases  the  enamel  may  b6  almost  entirely  want- 
ing ;  but  there  is  no  narrowing  of  the  apices  of 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  no  creseentic  notch 
in  the  superior  incisors,  as  in  syphilis.  The  de- 
fects of  the  enamel  are  nearly  always  horizontal 
in  their  disposition ;  and  even  the  pits  have  such 
an  arrangement  in  series.  This  condition  is 
most  frequently  seen  in  the  permanent  teeth, 
though  sometimes  in  the  temporary.  It  is  most 
manifest  in  the  first  molar,  the  incisors,  and  the 
canines.  Earely  it  affects  the  bicuspids,  near  the 
apices  of  the  cusps ;  and  still  more  rarely  the 
whole  bicuspid  crown  suffers.  But  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  malformation  is  symmetrical 
in  the  corresponding  teeth,  and  that  in  the  dif- 
ferent teeth  it  has  occurred  at   a  point  in   its 


development  which  each  tooth  had  attained  at 
one  particular  time.  The  writer  believes  that 
the  mildest  and  severest  cases  are  essentially  the 
same  in  their  pathological  meaning,  and  that  the 
difference  is  only  one  of  degree.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Hutchinson  that  this  condition  of 
teeth  is  the  result  of  the  constitutional  influence 
of  mercury  given  in  childhood.  The  writer  be- 
lieves it  is  quite  unconnected  with  such  supposed 
cause.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  mercury  to  affect 
the  mouth  in  children.  This  condition  of  teeth 
occurs  where  mercury  has  never  been  given,  and 
equally  among  peoples  not  addicted  to  the  use  of 
that  drug.  It  is  found,  moreover,  among  extinct 
races,  who  lived  before  mercury  was  used  as  a 
medicine.  The  microscopical  structure  of  teeth, 
thus  degenerated,  shows  that  the  condition  is 
essentially  one  of  imperfect  calcification  of  the 
enamel  and  dentine ;  and  the  writer  believes  that 
any  influence  or  disease  of  childhood,  suspending 
for  a  time  or  depressing  the  nutrition,  may  be  an 
efl^cient  cause.  As  this  state  of  tooth  is  perma- 
nent, it  remains  a  record  through  life  of  an  ill- 
ness in  childhood.  These  defects  in  the  tissues 
of  the  teeth  are  concurrent  with  their  lamina- 
tion. The  tissues  of  the  teeth,  especially  the 
dentine,  exhibit  a  series  of  layers  due  to  different 
degrees  of  calcification,  in  which  the  earthy 
impregnation  has  been  greater  and  less  alter- 
nately. This  is  a  normal  condition  up  to  a 
certain  degree ;  but  when  the  laminae  of  lesser 
calcification  are  extremely  defective  in  earthy 
matter,  histological  defects  arise  which  lead  to 
the  appearances  in  the  teeth  described. 

4.  JBruption  of  -wisdom  teeth.,  difficult. — 
Insufficient  room  in  the  jaw  for  the  advent  of  the 
wisdom  teeth  is  sometimes  attended  with  very 
painful  and  even  serious  symptoms.  These  are 
confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  obstruction 
occurs  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  wisdom  tooth  has 
insufficient  room  to  come  through,  and  remains 
impacted  at  the  base  of  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  jaw,  growing  and  pressing  against  the 
second  molar.  This  gives  rise  to  inflammation, 
and  pain  of  a  rheumatic  character  wandering 
down  the  neck  and  arm,  the  latter  being  often 
weakened  in  muscular  power.  In  acute  and  neg- 
lected cases,  abscess  forms  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  burrows  about  the  cheek.  One  remark- 
able symptom  is  trismus,  which  is  very  usual  in 
these  cases,  and  is  a  characteristic  symptom ; 
the  masseter  muscle  becoming  contracted  and 
firmly  set,  so  that  the  jaws  can  hardly  be  opened 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  locking  of  the  jaw 
sometimes  occasions  very  unnecessary  alarm. 

Well-authenticated  instances  of  epilepsy,  deli- 
rium, and  insanity  have  been  recorded,  having 
been  occasioned  by  the  resisted  eruption  of  the 
lower  wisdom  teeth,  and  cured  by  removal  of 
the  cause  of  irritation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  depends  much 
on  the  degree  of  obstruction.  Lancing  the  gum 
is  sometimes  sufficient.  Removal  of  the  wisdom 
tooth  is  the  proper  cure.  Where  there  is  trismus 
it  is  necessary  to  wedge  open  the  jaws — slowly 
but  persistently ;  and  then  to  extract  the  offend- 
ing tooth,  if  possible.  If  it  cannot  be  reached, 
the  second  molar  should  be  extracted,  when  its 
posterior  fang  will  sometimes  be  found  absorbed. 
'  When  once  an  abscess  has  formed  in  association 
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mth  an  obstructed  Tfisdoin  tooth,  the  removal  of 
tiiat  tooth  is  unavoidable.  Though  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  second  molar  first,  the 
third  must  afterwards  follow,  or  the  abscess  will 
remain.  The  trismus  immediately  vanishes  on 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 

6.  Hsemorrhage  after  tooth-eztraotion. — 
This  is  an  occasional  manifestation  of  the  hse- 
moirhagio  diathesis,  but,  considerir^  how  many 
teeth  are  extracted,  it  is  rare.  This  form  of 
bleeding  usually  comes  on  some  hours  after  the 
tooth  has  been  taken  out,  and  consists  of  a  more 
or  less  rapid  welling  up  of  blood  in  the  recently 
emptied  sockets.  There  is  frequently  a  history 
of  inherited  hsemorrhagic  diathesis.  It  is,  more- 
over, occasionally  associated  with  menstruation. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  should  be  local 
and  general.  For  the  former  the  writer  would 
reconmiend  plugging  the  alveolar  cavities  with 
lint  or  cotton-wool,  previously  steeped  in  tiuc- 
tnre  of  matieo,  red-gimi,  or  turpentine ;  for  the 
latter,  the  internal  administration  of  turpentine, 
ergot,  or  tannin.  Tourniquets  have  been  devised 
fop  applying  and  sustaining  pressure  on  the 


6.  Loosening  of  Teetli. — Stnon.  :  Spongy 
gums;  False  scurvy. 

DBsOBiPTioif. — The  term  '  scurvy  of  the  gums ' 
has  long  and  generally,  though  very  incorrectly, 
been  applied  by  dentists  to  this  condition  of 
the  gams.  Instead,  however,  of  being  an  en- 
largement of  the  gums  from  extravasation  of 
blood  within  them,  it  mainly  consists  of  a 
general  .dilatation  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the 
papillaeand  periosteum,  and  ultimately  of  those 
ef  the  alveolar  bone.  At  fitst  the  gums  are 
enlarged  and  protrude ;  but  afterwards,  while 
tho  edges  still  remain  thickened,  they  recede 
from  the  necks  of  the  teeth, -which  consequently 
appear  elongated.  As  the  gums  retire  so  do  the 
alveolar  processes,  which  at  the  same  time  be- 
come large  and  open,  and  like  the  periosteum  are 
Boft  and  spongy.  This,  as  a  consequence,  loosens 
the  teeth ;  which,  especially  in  the  front  upper 
jaw,  have  a  tendency  to  protrude.  The  disease 
usually  occurs  about  or  after  middle  life.  In  this 
cqnditioii  the  gums  are  very  liable  to  bleed 
from  the  slightest  friction ;  tartar  forms  around 
the  necks  of  the  teeth ;  considerable  ooze  from 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  gum,  often  of  a  purulent 
character,  is  discharged;  and  the  breath  is 
generally  offensive. 

^TiOLOGT. — ^The  causes  of  this  condition  are 
neither  constant  nor  always  intelligible.  Crowd- 
rag  of  the  teeth,  dyspepsia,  frequent  pregnan- 
cies, mercurial  action  at  some  previous  time  of 
We,  and  continued  use  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
nave  all  appeared  to  be  causes  of  this  spurious 
scurvy.  But  very  often  no  apparent  reason  can 
06  assigned  for  its  occurrence. 

lEEATMEHT.^Eestoration  of  thegeneral  health 
aud  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  are  essen- 
H  j''*^'  tartar  should  be  removed,  and  the 
Weeding  attending  this  operation  often  has  a 
salutary  effect.  A  fairly  stiff  toothbrush  should 
oe  used  unsparingly,  and  the  bleeding  of  the 
^nis  on  snph  occasions  is  beneficial  This 
mm  be  followed  by  an  astringent  mouth- 
'yWfi,  such  as  a  solution  of  alum  in  a  decoction 
M,  cinchona. 
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7.  ITeoTosis  of  tbe  Jaw  and  teeth  after 
the  eruptive  fevers. — These  are  among  the 
secondary  maladies  which  are  apt  to  occur  after 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,'and  measles  in  children. 
The  cases  are  all  singularly  alike ;  they  usually 
occur  between  the  third  and  eighth  years,  and 
the  severity  of  the  previous  attack  of  fever  is 
immaterial.  The  local  symptoms,  which  usually 
appear  from  three  to  six  weeks  after,  consist  in 
a  peeling  off  of  the  gum  around  one  or  more  of 
the  temporary  teeth  ;  and  this  continues  until 
the  bare  jaw  is  exposed  to  a  depth  which  corre- 
sponds, not  only  to  the  fangs  of  the  temporary 
teeth,  but  the  bony  capsules  of  their  immature 
successors.  Transverse  ulceration  then  usually 
follows  ;  and  tho  temporary  teeth,  their  alveoli, 
the  immature  permanent  teeth,  and  their  bony 
capsules  are  shed.  Frequently  this  occurs  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  symmetrically.  There 
is  no  swelling  or  formation  of  supplemental 
bone.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  writer  has  never  seen 
the  base  of  the  bone  involved,  and  the  conse- 
quent disfigurement  is  singularly  slight.  These 
exfoliations  occur  much  more  frequently  after 
scarlet-fever  than  after  measles,  and  they-  are 
rare  after  small-pox. 

Tebatment. — The  treatment  of  these  cases 
should  consist  in  as  little  interference  as  pos- 
sible. Little  need  be  done,  beyond  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  deodorisation,  and  the  removal 
of  the  sequestra  when  quite  loose. 

8.  nervous  system,  affections  of,  de- 
pendent on  diseases  of  the  teeth. — Affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  dependent  on  the 
teeth,  but  not  arising  from  the  processes  of  den- 
tition, have  not  been  suf^ciently  recognised,  and 
records  of  them  are  so  few  and  partial  that  it  is 
difficult  to  generalise  upon  them.  These  affec- 
tions are  either  reflex,  direct,  or  complex.  In 
the  first  case  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
receives  an  exaltation  of  function  from  the  irri- 
tation of  a  tooth-nerve ;  in  the  second  case  some 
contiguous  nerves  are  involved  by  the  spread  of 
infiammation  from  diseased  teeth,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  the  inflammatory  products ;  and  in  the 
third  case  both  would  be  entailed  in  a  mixed  and 
uncertain  proportion; 

Reflex  affections. — As  regards  the  reflex  phe- 
nomena of  disease  dependent  on  the  teeth  we 
may  enumerate  pain,  muscular  spasm,  muscular 
paralysis,  paralysis  of  some  of  the  nerves  of 
special  sense,  and  perverted  nutrition.  These 
reflex  phenomena  have  been  found  to  be  induced 
by  the  following  diseases : — caries,  with  or  with- 
out exposure  of  the  pulp ;  exostosis — ^hypertrophy 
of  the  crusta  petrosa ;  nodular  developments  of 
dentine  in  the  pulp-cavity;  periostitis,  plastic  or 
suppurative;  impaction  of  permanent  teeth  in 
the  maxillary  bones ;  and  crowding  of  teeth  from 
insufficient  room. 

Small  excrescences  of  dentine  occurring  within 
the  pulp-cavity,  or  in  the  form  of  small  nodules 
in  the  substance  of  the  pulp,  are  apt  to  produce 
erratic  and  wide-spread  pain  among  the  dental 
nerves  of  one  side  of  the  face.  The  same  condi- 
tion not  infrequently  occurs  where  the  morbid 
change  consists  of  fine  nodular  exostoses  on  the 
fangs  of  the  teeth.  In  these  cases  the  pain  is 
reflected  from  the  spot  of  irrit-ation  over  a  large 
nervous  area ;  but  the  tooth  containing  the  offende 
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ing  groTtth  is  usually  perceptible  by  tenderness 
OT  elongation,  or  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  that  it  is  the  centre  of  offence.  Where 
it  arises  from  an  exostosis  it  is  apt  to  berepeated 
■with  several  teeth  one  after  another.  These 
cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  are  often 
made  the  subjects  of  unavailing  medical  treat- 
ment for  a  long  time.  Tooth-extraction  is  the 
only  remedy. 

'W'ry-neck,epilepsy,andtetanus  are  three  forms 
of  muscular  spasm  which  have  been  distinctly 
traced  to  the  irritation  of  disease  of  the  teeth  in 
the  adult. 

Among  the  nerves  of  special  sense  which  have 
been  affected  by  reflex  nervous  action  from  tooth- 
irritation  are  the  auditory  and  the  optic ;  cases  of 
deafness  and  of  complete  amaurosis  having  arisen 
from  these  causes. 

There  is  a  not  infrequent  form  of  muscular 
and  sentient  paralysis,  affecting  one  or  other  of 
the  arms,  which  has  often  been  wrongly  diagnosed, 
and  led  to  much  needless  suffering  and  alarm. 
It  consists  of  weakness,  some  pain,  and  occasion- 
ally loss  of  feeling  in  the  arm  and  hand  in  ques- 
tion. Pain  frequently  commences  in  the  side  of 
the  neck  or  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  is 
of  an  aching,  weary  character,  much  increased  by 
any  muscular  effort  of  the  limb,  which  usually 
hangs  in  a  powerless,  listless  attitude  by  the 
patient's  side.  The  hand  is  feeble,  and  the  patient 
has  difficulty  in  grasping  and  shaking  hands  with 
cordial  pressure.  These  symptoms  are  sometimes 
only  induced  by  exertion.  Such  cases  have  been 
several  times  supposed  to  depend  on  central  ner- 
vous disease,  and  have  been  so  treated.  They 
may  depend,  however,  on  some  irritation  of  a 
tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  usually  a  back  molar, 
which  is  transmitted  through  the  cervical  and 
brachial  plexuses  of  nerves.  A  carious  or  im- 
pacted wisdom-tooth  is  usually  the  offender. 
Extraction  of  the  tooth  is  followed  by  complete 
relief  within  a  few  hours.  There  are  also  on 
record  some  curious  cases  of  perverted  nutrition, 
in  which  the  colour  of  the  iris  has  been  altered, 
and  the  hair  at  certain  spots  has  become  ab- 
ruptly white,  ulcers  have  formed  and  reftised  to 
heal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neck  and 
cheeks,  all  dependent  upon  tooth-irritation. 

Direct  affeotions.^-Tyiiect  affections  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  caused  by  tooth-disease,  are  far 
less  common  and  less  varied  than  those  which 
are  reflex,  and  their  mode  of  production  is  more 
obvious  and  intelligible.  The  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh  nerve,  the  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit, 
and,  very  rarely,  the  dental  nerves  in  their 
tracts  in  the  jaw,  are  those  only  which  suffer  in 
this  way— -are  entangled,  that  is,  in  their  course 
by  those  inflammatory  influences  and  products 
which  tooth-diseases  engender. 

The  consequences  of  the  direct  implication  of 
nervous  trunks  by  the  inflammatory  results  of 
tooth-disease  are  so  very  grave,  especially  when 
affecting  the  nerves  of  the  eye  in  their  course  to 
the  orbit,  and  the  ultimate  results sopermanently 
serious,  when  relief  is  not  speedily  given,  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
these  cases.  The  writer  would  lay  the  more 
stress  upon  this  subject,  because  he  fears  that 
supn  cases  have  been  misunderstood,  and  that 
injuries  have  thus  become  permanent  and  irre- 
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mediable,  which,  if  correctly  interpreted  and 


properly  treated  at  first,  would  have  been  easily 
removed. 

The  entanglement  of  the  portio  dura  leading 
to  facial  palsy  has  arisen  from  the  plastic  exu- 
dation around  an  upper  back  molar,  and  has 
been  immediately  cured  by  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth.  There  have  been  several  examples  in  which 
the  nerves  passing  into  the  orbit,  and  probably 
within  the  orbit,  have  been  surrounded  with 
plastic  exudation,  leading  to  the  destruction  of 
their  functions,  and  to  temporary  or  perma- 
nent loss  of  sight.  The  author  has  seen  several 
such  cases ;  some  were,  and  all  might  have  been, 
completely  cured  by  the  early  removal  of  the 
offending  teeth.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  the 
dental  nerves  in  their  passage  through  the  jaw- 
bones to  be  pressed  upon  and  functionally  dis- 
turbed by  the  inflammatory  products  of  carious 
teeth.  But  such  cases  have  occurred,  producing 
loss  of  sensation  of  the  front  teeth,  lips,  and 
chin. 

Complex  affections. —  In  some  instances  the 
nervous  symptoms  are  clearly  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter, partly  reflex  and  partly  direct.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  case  in  those  remarkable  and  not 
infrequent  examples  of  trismus,  in  which  the 
jaws  are  firmly  closed  by  the  spasmodic  action  of 
the  masseter  muscle,  on  the  side  where  a  carious 
or  impacted  lower  molar  tooth  is  keeping  up  irri- 
tation, and  which'  is  immediately  cured  by  the 
extraction  of  the  tooth. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  wide-spread 
and  diffused  pains,  attended  with  extreme  tegu- 
mentary  sensibility,  which  so  often  accompany 
ordinary  toothache. 

9.  Odontomes,  or  tooth-tumours.  —  The 
teeth  occasionally  develop  tumours  of  their  hard 
tissues  of  an  interesting  and  remarkable  charac- 
ter. They  are  divisible  into  two  distinct  groups 
— those  which  are  congen/Hal;  and  those  which  are 
developed  in  after-life,  the  secondary  or  induced. 
The  former  consist  of  (a)  '  warty '  growths  of 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth;  (6)  'hernia'  of  the 
fangs ;  and  (c)  nodules  of  enamel  on  the  roots  of 
the  teeth.  But  vrith  none  of  these  is  the  practi- 
tioner likely  to  be  concerned,  as  they  are  not 
known  to  produce  symptoms  other  than  those 
which  suggest  stirgical  interference. 

The  secondary  or  induced  odontomes  are  (a) 
'  exostosis '  on  the  fangs ;  and  (b)  '  dentine  ex- 
crescence' within  the  pulp-cavity  of  the  tooth. 
These  forms  of  tooth-tumour,  though  smaller 
and  less  obvious  than  the  others,  are  both  liable 
to  occasion  symptoms,  painful  and  obscure,  which 
it  may  be  difficult  to  diagnose  and  treat. 

Exostosis  of  the  fang  of  a  tooth  consists  of  an 
increased  growth  of  the  normal  outer  layer  of  the 
fang — the  tooth-bone.  This  occurs  in  very  vary- 
ing degrees  and  forms,  and,  as  a  pathological 
condition  is  not  uncommon.  But  it  is  unusual 
for  these  hypertrophies  to  give  rise  to  symptoms 
of  disease.  They  do  so,  however,  sometimes 
and  with  great  severity,  the  one  symptom  being 
pain,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
exostosis  is  small,  nodular,  and  forming  on  one 
side  of  the  fang.  These  exostoses  are  apt  to  at- 
tack the  teeth  in  succession,  and  they  occur  either 
in  early  or  middle  life.  Such  cases  usually  com- 
mence with  pain  in  some  particular  tooth,  which 
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is  apparently  sound ;  the  pain  is  inconstant,  of 
a  neuralgic  character,  and  ■wandering  ahout  the 
side  of  the  face  and  head.  The  affected  tooth  is 
often  elongated,  tender,  and  very  susceptible  to 
changes  of  temperature.  The  pain  is  not  con- 
stant, but  intermitting ;  increasing,  however,  in 
frequency  and  severity ;  and,  though  wandering 
over  a  considerable  area,  always  emanating  from 
the  one  alTected  tooth.  Tha  pain  at  length  be- 
comes intolerable,  and  the  apparently  sound 
tooth  is  extracted,  displaying  at  its  fang-end  a 
small  lobulated  exostosis.  The  loss  of  the  tooth 
is  followed  by  complete  relief,  and  this  may  be 
permanent ;  but  not  infrequently,  after  an  in- 
terval of  entire  ease,  another  tooth,  generally  an 
immediate  neighbour,  i$  attacked  in  the  same 
my,  and  goes  through  the  same  process,  till  it  is 
extracted.  And  this  may  occur  till  all  the  teeth 
are  lost.  No  treatment  short  of  extraction  ap- 
pears to  palliate  the  symptoms. 

Dentine  excrescences  in  the  pulp-cavity  may 
exist  without  causing  any  symptoms ;  or  they 
may  be  associated  wich  pain,  and  a  general  his- 
tory scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  exostosis. 
Itt  some  of  the  cases,  however — especially  ■where 
there  is  a  general  intrinsic  calcification  of  the 
pulp,  the  symptoms  have  assumed  the  aspect  of 
the  severest  tic-douloureux.  Extraction  is  the 
only  remedy, 

10.  Syphilitic  teeth. — ^We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hutchinson  for  the  interesting  discovery  that 
children  who  inherit  syphilis  are  liable  to  cha- 
racteristic deformity  of  certain  teeth,  and  that 
this  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  specific  in- 
terstitial inflammation  of  the  cornea.  Syphilitic 
teeth  are  small,  narrow,  more  or  less  pointed,  and 
usually  of  a  dirty  grey  colour.  Both  the  tem- 
porary and  permanent  sets  may  be  aSected ;  but 
it  is  the  front  teeth  of  the  latter  that  exhibit  the 
characteristic  and  most  marked  deformity.  The 
lover  incisors  are  peggy  and  pointed ;  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  are  narrowed,  instead  of  expanded 
towards  the  cutting  edge ;  and  the  centrals  fre- 
quently have  a  crescontic  notch.  The  other  ir- 
regularities of  shape  in  the  teeth  may  arise  or  be 
closely  imitated,  where  there  is  no  specific  taint, 
butthecrescentic  notch  in  the  contracted  cutting 
edge  of  the  superior  permanent  central  incisor  is 
believed  to  be  absolutely  diagnostic  of  inherited 
syphilis.  As-sudi,  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
physician  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  doubt- 
ful symptoms  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  an 
iereditary  syphilitic  origin.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
considers  that  these  malformations  of  teeth  are 
ofcoasioued  by  .specific  stomatitis.  But  perverted 
form  and  nutrition  need  not  be  inflammatory; 
and  the  "writer  doubts  if  such  action  arises  in 
these  cases.,,  ,The  teeth  are  dermal  organs,  and 
upon  the  skin  syphilis  inflicts  some  of  i  its  chief 
injuries,  which  need  not  be.  inflammatory. 

U.  Toothache. —  The  term  toothache  can 
scarcely  be  used  with  critical  accuracy,  as  it  is 
popularly  applied  to  any  pain  in  or  immediately 
round  a  tooth,  ■without  distinction  as  to  its  cause 
or  character.  Such  pain ,  may  be  produced  by 
many  conditions,  the  commonest  of  ■which  is  den- 
tinal caries,  with  or  without  exposure  ;of ,  the 
^pp,  But  other  influences  may  induce  pain, 
starcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  tooth- 
decay.   Among  these  causes  may  be  enumerated 
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impaction  of  the  viisdom-ieeih,  especially  the 
lo-wer;  inflammation  of  the  tooth-pulp  and  perioa- 
teum;  rheumatism;  deposit  of  secondary  dentine 
in  the  pulp-chamber  ;  and  exostosis. 

Excepting  where  pain  is  very  severe,  and  of 
BUfih  a  character  as  to  assert  its  exact  locality,  it 
is  not  infrequently  referred  to  a  position,  and 
often  to  a  particular  tooth,  other  than  the  one 
affected.  Where  this  is  the  case,  this  pain  is, 
the  writer  believes,  always  anterior  to  the  loca- 
lity of  its  origin ;  and  it  is  often  only  by  roughly 
manipulating  or  sharply  tapping  the  teeth  that 
the  actual  offender  is  discovered. 

Toothache  dependent  upon  dental  caries  usu- 
ally arises  when  the  decay  approaches  the  tooth- 
pulp,  and  is  the  result  of  its  inflammation.  The 
tooth-pulp  consists  very  largely  of  nerves,  and 
is  closely  boxed  up  within  unyielding  -walls,  so 
that  its  s-welling  gives  rise  to  great  internal  pres- 
sure ;  hence  the  pain  is  of  a  very  severe  and 
distressing  character.  Inflammation  frequently 
yields  to  complete  or  partial  suppuration  of  the 
pulp;  the  escape  of  the  matter  being  attended 
with  marked  relief.  This  may  arise  either  from 
the  breaking  down  of  the  external  carious  wall 
of  the  tooth,  or  from  its  finding  vent  through  the 
orifice  at  the  apex  of  its  fang,  and  so  constitu- 
ting an  alveolar  abscess,  -which  ultimately  bursts, 
either  as  a  gumboil  within  the  mouth,  or  by  a 
fistulous  opening  upon  the  cheek. 

The  impaction  of  a  wisdom-tooth  produces  a 
form  of  toothache  which  is  usually  of  a  dull 
character,  and  gives  a  sense  of  tension  and  re- 
straint. It  arises  from  a  want  of  room  for  the 
coming  tooth,  whose  growth  produces  pressure 
on  the  contiguous  structures.  The  pain  often 
wanders  along  the  whole  jaw,  and  may  appear 
to  be  especially  associated  with  any  other  tooth 
on  that  side.  Occasionally  the  second  molar  be- 
comes so  eroded,  through  absorption  of  its  pos- 
terior fang  by  the  pressure  of  the  wisdom-tooth, 
as  to  cause  inflammation  of  its  pulp,  in  which 
case  there  may  be  acute  toothache  and  loosening 
of  the  tooth. 

Inflammation  of  the  tooth-pvlp  may  some- 
times occur  spontaneously,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  pain. 

Inflammation  of  the  pericsfeimi  around  any 
particular  tooth,  the  result  of  disease  or  any 
external  violence,  may  have  the  same  eflSsct.  It 
is  said  also  that  the  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
tissues  round  the  teeth  may  be  of  a  rheumatic 
character,  but  of  this  the  writer  has  no  positive 
evidence.  It  mayj  however,  arise  from  syphi- 
litic periostitis,  and  from  the  administration  of 
mercury  when  pushed  to  approaching  salivation. 
Iodide  of  potassium  has  sometimes  a  like  effect. 

Secondary  dentine-  and  exostosis  may  also  be 
associated  with  toothache,  which  is  frequently 
of  a  neuralgic  and  wandering  character,  so  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  offending  tooth. 
Whether  the  pain  results  from  the  pressure,  of 
the  adventitious  growth,  or  whether  they  are  both 
the  result  of  some  sub-inflammatory  condition,  it 
is  difficult  to  say. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  toothache  con- 
sists in  attendance  to  the  general  health ;  in  local 
applications ;  and  in  extraction  of  the  offending 
orwan.  Tonics,  especially  quinine,  are  often  use- 
ful ■where  the  pains  are  of  an  inconstant  and 
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neiiralgip  character.  Food  and  stimulants,  espe- 
cially wine,  would  also  give  relief  in  such  cases, 
where  the  patient  is  below  par.  When  the  tooth- 
ache arises  from  caries,  great  relief  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  early  stages  by  the  application  of 
creasote,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  hydro-carbons. 
Where  pus  is  pent  up  within  the  pulp-cavity  it 
should  be  evacuated,  either  by  opening  the  pulp- 
cavity  from  above,  or  by  drilling  the  tooth. 

Where  the  pain  arises  from  impaction  of 
wisdom-teeth,  relief  from  pressure  must  be  given 
by  extraction.  If  the  wisdom-tooth  cannot  itself 
be  got  at,  the  second  molar  should  be  taken  out. 
In  all  cases  where  the  pain  has  become  exces- 
sive and  intractable,  removal  of  the  tooth  is  the 
only  remedy.  James  Saitbe. 

TEETH,  Grinding  of. — Automatic.move- 
ments  of  the  mouth  are  common  to  many  dis- 
eases, especially  in  young  subjects.  In  cerebral 
disorders  in  children  we  often  notice  a  vertical 
movement  of  the  jaw,  as  if  the  patient  were 
chewing.  At  other  times  the  movement  is  a 
lateral  one,  and  the  teeth  are  ground  together, 
GO  as  to  give  rise  to  a  hard  unpleasant  grating 
Bound.  This  symptom  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  disease  of  the  brain,  nor 
is  it  peculiar  to  early  life.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth  may  be  observed  at  all  ages,  apd  in  many 
different  complaints.  It  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  a  symptom  of  worms,  and  is,  indeed,  often 
present  when  the  alimentary  canal  is  infested 
with  these  parasites ;  but  the  symptom  is  in  such 
cases  quite  independent  of  the  worms,  and  is  to 
be  ascribed  merely  to  the  intestinal  derangement 
which  ii3  the  essence  of  the  disease,  the  presence 
of  worms  being  merely  an  accidental, complica- 
tion. Disordered  bowels  are  by  far  the  most 
common  cause  of  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  cerebral  disease, 
this  symptom  is  almost  confined  to  such  disor- 
ders as  are  accompanied  by  derangements  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Thus  children  with  tuberqu- 
losis  often  grate  their  teeth  together  with  painful 
persistency ;  but  in  this  disease  an  acid  condition 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  an 
almost  invariable  complication.  Again,  in  rheu- 
matism and  gout,  where  there  is  the  same  ten- 
dency to  acid  fermentation  of  food,  grinding  of 
the  teeth  is  a  common  symptom  jn  the  adult. 

The  movement  of  the  jaw  occurs,  as  a  rule, 
independently  of  the  will,  and  is  seldom  noticed 
except  during  sleep.  Sometimes,  however,  chil- 
dren will  grind  their  teeth  voluntarily,  and  ap- 
parently with  full  consciousness  of  what  tiiey 
are  doing.     Such  cases  are,  however,  rare. 

The  treatment  of  teeth-grinding  consists  in 
the  correction  or  removal,  if  possible,  of  the 
condition  upon  which  it  depends. 

Eustace  Suite,  , 

TEETHIlSra,  Disorders  of.  See  Den- 
tition, Disorders  of. 

TELABTGErEOTASIS  (r^Xt,  far,  aryftov, 
a  blood-vessel,  and  %ktiuiis,  a  dilatation).^- 
Aneurism  by  anastomosis.     See  Anetjeism  :  and 

TUMOUES. 

TEMPEHAMBM-T.— Stnon.  :  Fr.  Tempi- 
rament ;  Ger.  Korperanlage.—lhiB  term  denotes 
the  correlation  of  grouped  differences  existing 
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among  men,  in  respect  of  physical  structure  and 
conformation,  with  differences  of  functional  acti- 
vity, of  mental  endowment  and  disposition,  and 
of  affection  by  external  circumstances. 

The  early  writers  on  medicine,  recognising  the 
facts  that  each  individual  man  is  different  from 
all  other  men  in  physical  appearance;  that,  again, 
in  every  man  are  found  qualities  proper  to  him- 
self, inherent  and  indestructible;  that,  again, 
on  a  review  of  many  men  a  constant  associa- 
tion of  certain  qualities  with  certain  variations 
in  physical  appearance  may  be  observed,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  generalisations,  tending  to  the 
doctrine  of  temperaments.  This  doctrine,  as 
fully  set  forth  by  Galen,  established  nine  kinds 
of  temperament.  First,  the  balanced  tempera- 
ment (cixpairla,  temperies)  consisting  in  a  mix- 
ture of  different  qualities  in  such  due  proportion 
that  none  is  in  excess.  Next,  four  temperaments 
of  simple  excess  or  default^the  hot,  the  cold, 
the  moist,  and  the  dry ;  and  then  four  mixtures 
of  these— the  ?iot  atid  dry,  the  hot  and  moist, 
the  cold  and  dry,  the  cold  and  moist.  Subse- 
quently, under  the  influence  of  the  humoral 
pathology,  temperaments  were  classified  as  sar^ 
guineous,  bilious,  phleffmatio,  or  melancholic, 
according  as  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  head,  or 
the  spleen  were  supposed  to  be  predominant  in 
modifying  the  humours  of  the  body.  More  re- 
cent writers  have  again  abridged  the  list,  and 
have  given  its  categories  a  new  interpretation. 
They  mostly  acknowledge  but  three  tempera- 
ments— the  sanguine,  the  nervotis,  and  the  Ipn^ 
phatic.  The  balanced  temperament  is  not  in- 
cluded, because  no  individual  of  such  perfect 
structure  exists.  Bnt  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
descriptions  by  which  the  other  terms  are  defined 
represent  either  individuals  used  as  types,  and 
therefore  correspond  fully  only  to  one  or  very 
few  of  the  units  of  large  genera,  or  are  construc- 
tive types  corresponding  to  no  single  existence. 

Eegarding  the  method  of  classification  as 
-wholly  artificial,  yet  without  denying  its  \iseful- 
nesS,  we  propose  to  preface  the  generally  accepted 
description  of  the  three  temperaments  above 
mentioned  by  a  brief  analysis  of  Galen's  picture 
of  the  eft/t/joTor.  The  thoroughly  tempered 
human  being  is  in  his  bodily  constitution  exactly 
midway  between  slimness  and  stoutness,  between 
softness  and  hardness,  between  hot  and  cold.  In 
his  mental  constitution  he  exhibits  the  exact 
mean  between  rashness  and  timidity,  between 
sluggishness  and  precipitancy,  between  the 
sweetness  of  pity  and  the  bitterness  of  hatred. 
Such  an  one  is  brave,  affectionate  at  home,  and 
abroad  discreet.  To  these  essentials  are  added, 
of  necessity,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
perfect  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food,  phy- 
sical and  psychical  energies  without  a  flaw,  the 
best  powers  of  feeling,  the  best  powers  of  move- 
ment, a  clear  skin,  a  good  breath.  He  is  neither 
too  much  given  to  sleepnor  too  wakeful,  is  midway 
between  baldness  and  hairiness,  between  dark- 
ness and  fairness  of  complexion.  When  a  child 
he  has  reddish  rather  than  black  hair,  in  adult 
life  the  reverse.  The  three  modern  categories 
correspond  fairly  to  Galen's  mixed  tempera- 
ments ;  the  sanguine  to  the  hot  and  moist,  the 
nervous  to  the  hot  and  dry,  the  lymphatic  to  the 
mixtures  of  cold  with  moist  or  dry. 
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Tha  Sanguine  Temperament. — Persons  be- 
longing to  this  group  are  described  as  being  ruddy 
md  bright  of  complexion,  as  having  strong  and 
Balient  muscles,  a  relatively  large  chest,  and  a 
relatively  small  head.  The  play  of  their  senses, 
the  determinations  of  their  -will,  the  responses 
of  their  muscles  to  impulses,  are  energetic  and 
irell-directed.  Arterial  blood  abounds  in  them ; 
their  veins  are  small.  The  functions  of  their 
bodies  are  rapidly  and  easily  performed.  The 
fimctions  of  their  minds  show  a  sicilav  vivacity. 
Kipid  thought,  quick  imagination,  brilliant  cour- 
age, are  associated  with  want  of  depth  and  per- 
sistence, with  elastic  forgetfulness  even  of  strong 
impressions.  In  .illness  such  people  inflame 
quickly,  develop  diseases  in  a  complete  and  re- 
gular way,  and  defervesce  quickly,  often  with 
Tvell-marfced  crisis.  They  are  especially  liable 
to  gout,  acute  inflammations,  and  active  haemor- 
rhages. They  are  men  who  dominate  their 
fellows. 

The  Kervous  Temperament. — Herein,  as 
withers  tell  us,  the  skin  is  dark,  dull,  earthy,  or 
Billov,  andishot  and  pungent  to  the  touch,  instead 
of  being  warm  emd  moist.  The  cranium  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  face ;  the  muscles  spare  and  not 
well-defined;  the  chest  narrow;  the  circulation 
languid,  with  preponderance  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem. The  face  has  the  lineaments  of  energy  and 
intensity  of  thought  and  feeling;  the  movements 
are  hasty,  abrupt,  often  violent,  in  alternation 
with  languor.  The  aflfections  are  violent  and 
persistent,  the  sexual  passions  usually  very  strong. 
Sensations  are  intense,  far  in  excess  of  exciting 
causes.  The  mental  powers  are  large  and  capable 
of  peraistent  exercise.  The  bodily  organization 
favours  venous  congestion  and  heemorrhage,  neur- 
algia, hepatic  and  intestinal  obstructions,  and  the 
mental  lunacies.  Nevertheless,  these  people  are 
often  found  to  endure  long  fatigue,  privation, 
and  exposure  better  than  the  sanguine.  They 
are  the  people  who  teach  or  lead  their  fellows. 

The  LTmphatio  Teinperament. — A  heavy 
ill-proportioned  ungainly  fbrm  of  body,  large 
joints,  bulky  head, /large  hands,  broad  flat  feet, 
light  or  reddish  hair,  a  sallow  or  pasty  com- 
plexion, accompany  a  general  slowness  and  lan- 
guor of  bodily  function.  The  muscles  are  often 
large,  but  their  movements  are  awkward  or  in- 
accurately directed;  the  chest  and  heart  are 
inadequate  in  bulk  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  With 
this,  there  may  often  be  combined  much  mental 
Simness,  solidity,  and  constancy— a  good  judg- 
ment if  a  poor  energy.  The  power  of  resistance 
to  acute  disease  is  inferior;  the  tendency  to 
chronic  diseases,  particularly  of  strumous  and 
asthenic  kinds,  is  pronounced. 

In  the  sanguine  temperament  a  predominance 
of  blood-making  power  and  of  muscular  develop- 
ment is  asserted.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  spoken  of 
48  the  temperament  in  which  the  spinal  system, 
and  the  parts  directly  subordinate  thereto  are 
most  developed.  In  the  nervous  temperament 
tlie  predominance  of  the  cerebrum  is  clearly  in- 
dicated. In  the  lymphatic  temperament,  languor 
or  slowness  of  both  nervous  and  circulatory  sys- 
tems is  connected  with  slowness  or  default  of  the 
general  nutrition. 

ftaotically  these  types  comprehend  only  a 
part  of  mankind.    If  we  admit  that  they  can  be 
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extended  in  their  application  by  the  recognition 
of  mixtures  of  them  among  themselves  in  various 
proportions  and  degrees,  we  must  admit  also  that 
there  exist,  outside  of  them  altogether)  numerous 
correlations  of  much  inftportanoa  to  the  physician. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  constituents  of  tempera- 
ments are  capable  of  being  changed  by  age, 
external  circumstances,  and  habit.  New  combi- 
nations may  be  introduced  by  these  agencies,  or 
by  bodily  changes  arising  in  accident  or  disease. 
The  building  anew  of  a  man's  temperament  by 
religious  enthusiasm,  by  suffering,  by  moral  con- 
trol, or  by  indulgence,  is  a  spectacle  daily  to  be 
seen  and  studied.  In  that  analysis  of  the  KpSirn 
of  the  individual  which  must  furnish  the  inter- 
pretation of  much  of  his  behaviour  in  illness,  the 
accurate  estimation  of  many  combined  influ- 
ences, native  and  accessory,  has  been  called  the 
stumbling-block  of  practice.  It  may  better  be 
called  the  touchstone  of  practical  skill.  That 
physician  does  well  who  carries  with  him  a 
mental  picture  of  some  such  perfect  human 
animal  as  Galen  has  imagined ;  and  who  marks 
on  the  diagram,  with  his  patient  before  him,  the 
lines  of  original' shortcoming,  of  development,  of 
warp,  of  injury,  of  degeneratibn,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  some  clear  sight  of  the  outcbme  or  resultant 
of  all  in  the  present  organisation  and  reactions 
of  that  patient.  Wiixiam  M.  Obd. 


TEMPEBATUBE.—  Stnon.  :    Fr. 
ratwre ;  Ger.  Korperwdrme  ;  Eigenwarme. 

Intkoduction. — The  human  body,  like  that 
of  all  warm-blooded  animals,  has  a  heat  of  its 
own,  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  independent  of 
the  surrounding  temperature.  As  long  as  the 
bsdy  is  in  a  state  of  health,  the  external  cir- 
cumstances must  either  very  materially  change, 
or  a  change  of  them  must  operate  for  some 
length  of  time,  before  any  but  a  transitory  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  the  blood-heat  will  occur. 
But  the  temperature  becomes  much  more  easily 
altered  when  the  functions  of  the  body  are  ab- 
normally performed,  in  consequence  of  disease. 
A  change  of  the  blood-heat  is  often  the  very 
first  symptom  of  a  disease,  and  it  may  occur  even 
before  the  slightest  indisposition  is  felt  by  the 
patient.  Hen*  observations  of  the  temperature 
may  be  extremely  valuable  for  diagnosis,  and 
the  course  of  most  diseases  being  accompanied 
by  corresponding  alterations  of  temperature, 
which  in  many  diseases  are  quite  typical,  the 
great  importance  of  closely  watching  the  course 
of  the  temperature  becomes  evident.  Clinical 
medicine  has  by  the  use  of  thermometry  entered 
on  a  new,  phase,  having  gained  the  means  of  a 
numerical  expression  for  variations  of  complex 
states  of  the  system  which  the  practitioner, 
from  the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  may 
detect  earlier  and  judge  of  more  correctly  than 
by  any  other  symptom.  Por  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  changes  of  temperature  which 
may  be  observed  in  health,  and  especially  in 
disease,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
classical  work  of  Wunderlich,  translated  for  the 
New  Sydenham  Society. 

SoUBOBS     AND     EeGULATION     OP     THE     BoDT- 

Heat. — The  sources  of  animal  heat  must  be 
chiefly  sought  for  in  chemical  processes,  espe. 
cially  oxidation,  which  are  constantly  going  on  in 
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the  blood  and  tissues.  To  a  minor  degree  various 
processes  of  »  purely  physical  nature,  such  as 
friction,  or  the  transformation  into  heat  of  other 
forms  of  energy,  themselves  the  outcome  of 
chemical  processes,  hare  also  a  share  in  its  pro- 
duction. But  this  generation  of  heat  ■within  the 
body  does  not  explain  the  fact  of  the  blood-heat 
being  constantly  kept  at  the  same  level.  This  fact 
presupposes  that  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is 
exactly  equalled  by  the  sum-total  of  tbs  losses 
of  heat  which  are  constantly  going  on — at  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  by  radiation  and  evaporation, 
from  the  lungs  by  evaporation  and  by  the  warm- 
ing of  the  colder  air  taken  in  at  every  inspiration, 
in  muscles  when  mechanical  work  is  done;  in  the 
intestinal  canal  by  the  warming  of  ingested  cold 
food  or  drink,  and,  lastly,  by  the  dejecta-  which 
leave  the  body.  Any  disturbance  of  this  equili- 
brium must  be  followed  either  by  an  increase  or 
by  a  lowering  of  the  general  temperature.  But 
there  is  another  factor,  without  which  the  main- 
tenance of  this  equilibrium,  and  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  heat  throughout  the  body,  would  be 
impossible,  namely,  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
By  this  means  a  regulation  of  the  loss  of  heat 
may  be  effected  whenever  required,  the  blood- 
supply  to  the  skin  varying  as  the  arteries  dilate 
or  contract  under  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  But  not  only  the  losses  of  heat  may  be 
varied,  but  its  production  also  is  capable  of  being 
modified,  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Whenever  the  external  temperature  would 
cause  too  considerable  a  loss  of  heat,  the  peri- 
pheral arteries  contract,  and  the  circulation  be- 
comes slower;  heat  is  thereby  retained  in  the 
body,  but  at  the  same  time  the  heat-producing 
processes  are  stimulated  to  increased  action,  as 
shown  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off 
being  increased.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  loss 
of  heat  on  the  surface  is  prevented,  the  peripheral 
arteries  dilate;  the  heart's  action  becomes  accele- 
rated ;  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  blood 
flows  through  the  skin  and  peripheral  parts,  the 
(iweat-glands  pouring  forth  an  increased  quantity 
of  sweat,  which,  by  its  evaporation,  tends  con- 
siderably to  lower  the  temperature.  At  the  same 
time  the  respiration  also  is  accelerated.  Less 
blood  flowing  through  the  internal  organs,  the 
chemical  changes  in  them,  and  therewith  the  heat- 
production,  become  less  active,  and  are  further 
diminished  by  a  direct  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  on  these  processes.  Thus  a  most  wonder- 
fuUyprecise  reflex-mechanism  regulates  the  heat 
of  the  body,  by  altering  the  production  as  well 
as  the  loss  according  to  necessity,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  proper  heat  being  in  this  way  doubly 
secured. 

TEMPEKAinRB  IN,  HEALTH.— The  heat  of  the 
blood  is  at  every  moment  of  life  the  result  of 
different  forces  balancing  each  other,  namely  the 
heab-producing  and  the  heat-destroying  processes 
and  influences.  So  also  the  temperature  of  a 
single  part  of  the  body  results  from  the  heat-pro- 
duction going  on  within  it,  and  its  exposure  to 
cooling  influences,  and  is  chiefly  dependent  upon 
its  blood-supply.  The  heat  of  the  body  is,  there- 
fore, most  variable  on  the  surface,  and  is  lowest 
in  its  uncovered  parts,  especially  in  the  most 
projecting  ones ;  almost  uniform,  on  the  contrary, 
ID  the  interior,   where  only  slight  differences, 


amounting  to  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree,  exist. 
In  the  lower  animals  Claude  Bernard  found  the 
temperature  highest  in  the  hepatic  veins  and  the 
right  auricle.  The  heat  of  an  organ  increases 
when  its  functional  activity  is  heightened,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  brain,  a  muscle,  or  a  gland 
is  stimulated  to  increased  function. 

It  is  necessary,  for  practical  purposes,  to  con- 
sider chiefly  the  temperature  in  the  interior,  or 
the  blood-heat.  The  blood-heat  is  measured,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  by  the  clinical  thermometer. 
See  Thebmometeb,  Clinical. 

In  healthy  men  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
as  measured  in  the  axilla,  is  about  SS'B"  Fahr. 
(37"0°  C.)  Inside  the  mouth,  underneath  the 
tongue,  it  is  almost  the  same;  whereas  in  the  va- 
gina or  rectum  it  is  0"3°  to  O'S"  higher.  Under 
special  circumstances — for  instance,  when  a  con- 
siderable cooling  of  the  surface  takes  place,  or 
when  the  skin  freely  perspires — the  difference 
may  be  somewhat  greater,  and  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  20°  between  the  temperature  of  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  skin  and  the  interior;  on  the 
other  hand,  aU  parts  may  be  pretty  equally  warm 
in  the  morning  in  bed,  or  in  a  warm  room,  or 
when  the  circulation  has  been  influenced  by 
slight  exercise,  or  by  a  good  meal  and  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  alcohol.  Of  considerable  influ 
ence  upon  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  In  plump  children  and  in  very  obese 
adults  the  sur&ce  may  be  considerably  colder 
than  the  interior,  and  in  the  latter  case  there 
generally  is  yet  another  and  even  more  effec- 
tive cause  for  this  difference,  n.i,mely,  weakness 
of  the  heart's  action. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  the  same 
all  through  the  day.  Numerous  careful  obser- 
vations, of  which  those  of  Jiirgensen,  Lisbermeis- 
ter,  and  Ogle,  may  be  specially  mentioned,  have 
shown  that  even  when  kept  entirely  at  rest  in  bed, 
the  temperature  of  a  healthy  person  will  fluc- 
tuate from  about  r8°  to  '2"3°  Fahr.  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-four  hours ;  the  mercury  standing 
lowest  between  2  a.m.  and  6  a.m.,  and  then  gra- 
dually rising  until  it  reaches  the  highest  point 
between  5  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  This  rise  is  mostly 
not  continuous,  but  becomes  somewhat  slower, 
or  even  interrupted  by  a  slight  decrease,  in  the 
middle  of  the  dky,  the  afternoon  hours  showing 
a  more  rapid  elevation. 

This  daily  fluctuation  of  the  body-heat  is  a 
fact  of  fundamental  importance,  for  it  not  only 
takes  place  in  health,  but  also  when,  in  disease, 
the  whole  range  of  the  temperature  is  either 
depressed  or  abnormally  elevated.  The  causes 
of  this  daily  fluctuation  of  temperature  are  not 
yet  fully  made  out;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that 
rest  and  movement,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  food, 
have  some  share  in  producing  it.  Another  cause 
which  must  not  be  overlookedj  and  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Liebermeister,  is  the  force  of 
habit  and  inheritance. 

Race  and  sex  have  no  influence,  to  speak  of, 
upon  the  range  of  the  temperature.  Age,  on  the 
contrary,  has,  by  different  observers,  been  found 
to  influence  the  range  as  well  as  the  daily  fluc- 
tuation. In  the  infant,  immediately  after  its 
birth,  the  temperature  is  slightly  higher  thao 
later  on,  its  temperature  in  the  rectum  harinK 
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Bven  been  found  higher  than  that  of  the  vagina 
of  its  mother.  A  higher  range  is  maintained  in 
the  first  weeks  of  life,  and  there  has  also  been 
found  wanting  in  infants  that  steady  course 
of  the  daily  fluctuation  which  is  observed  in 
adults.  In  children,  even  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced in  age,  the  temperature  is  still  easily 
iufluenocd  by  external  changes,  and  the  range 
of  the  dally  fluctuation  is  greater.  In  old  age 
agaio,  the  range  is  a  little  higher  than  in  adult 
life,  and  here,  also,  a  greater  mobility  of  the 
temperature  under  various  external  cjiuses  is 
obserred.  No  appreciable  influence  on  the  tem- 
perature in  association  with  menstruation  or 
pregnancy  can  be  observed  in  healthy  women, 
faiturition  slightly  increases  the  temperature, 
evidently  by  the  increased  muscular  action,  an 
increase  which  is  compensated  by  a  correspond- 
ing fall  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  If  no  com- 
plications occur,  the  temperature  in  the  puer- 
peral state  generally  does  not  deviate  from  the 
normal. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  constancy  of  the  body- 
heat  in  health,  that  the  general  conditions  of 
life,  occupation,  &c.,  hardly  show  any  influence 
upon  it,  and  whenever,  by  muscular  exertion,  or 
by  the  effect  of  external  heat  or  cold — as,  for  in- 
stance, by  baths  of  various  temperatures — a  more 
considerable  deviation  from  the  normal  range 
lias  fur  a  time  been  caused,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  system  to  compensate  the  in- 
crease or  the  loss  of  heat,  by  a  corresponding  fall 
or  rise  afterwards.  This  faculty  is  somewhat 
altered  in  disease;  and  even  in  those  states 
Thicb  are  on  the  borderland  of  disease,  we  fre- 
quently find  a  less  perfect  action  of  the  regulation 
of  the  local  or  general  temperature  of  the  body. 

Local  Changiss  of  Tempeeatdbe. — Local 
changes  of  temperature  are  brought  about  by  ex- 
ternal thermic  influences  acting  locally,  or  by 
disease.  Local  stoppage  of  the  blood-supply  or 
local  death  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  part ; 
inflammation,  in  its  first  stage,  raises  it.  Con- 
siderable local  changes  of  temperature  may  arise 
simply  from  vaso-motor  disturbances.  Thus  in 
a  paralysed  limb  the  temperature  may  either  be 
lower  or  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  limb 
of  the  other  side;  in  hemiplegia  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  paralysed  side  is  frequently  found 
i;-lj  of  a  degree  higher  than  on  the  normal 
side.  Neuralgia  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  a  Considerable 
rise  of  the  local  temperature ;  and,  as  a  purely 
viao-motor  disturbance,  local  heat  and  redness  of 
the  skin,  due  to  a  passing  dilatation  of  blood- 
vessels, sometimes  occur  in  hysterical  females. 

Changes  of  the  General  Temperattjeb. — 
Of  much  greater  practical  importance  than  local 
disturbances  of  the  body-heat  are  changes  of 
the  general  temperature,  such  as  occur  in  many 
diseases,  whether  of  the  nature  of  depresaum  or 
ekwiitm. 

1.  Depression. — ^Depression  of  the  general 
temperature  is  observed  as  a  consequence  of 
considerable  loss  of  blood;  in  starvation  from 
any  cause ;  and  in  the  wasting  of  some  chronic 
'""ises,  such,  as  cancer  of  various  organs,  or  in 
i  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  brain- 
ise,  with  the  symptoms  of  melancholia,  ex- 
treme coldness  of  the  surface  and  lowering  of 
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the  general  temperature  sometimes  occur.  Vaso- 
motor paralysis  and  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  sometimes  the  cause  of  extreme  loss 
of  heat  in  severe  injuries  to  the  upper  part  o: 
the  spine.  In  »  very  rapid  manner  a  consider- 
able fall  of  temperature  may  take  place  in  the 
collapse  sometimes  occurring  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever,  but  especially  in  that  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis, and  of  poisoning  by  various  substances. 
In  the  collapse  of  cholera  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  axilla  may  be  considerable a 

temperature  as  low  as  89-6°Fahr.  (32°  C.)  in  the 
axilla,  and  even  less  under  the  tongue,  having 
been  observed;  but  the  temperature  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  body  is  generally  very  high,  reaching 
lOl^Fahr.  ^40°C.),  and  sometimes  much  more. 
In  peritonitis  a  low  general  temperature  may  be 
present  for  days,  even  if  the  peritonitis  super- 
vene in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever.  With  the 
collapse  caused  by  alcoholic  intoxication  great 
depression  of  the  general  temperature  occurs, 
when  the  patient  is  exposed  to  cold  and  wet; 
and  in  a  case  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning,  which 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer, 
the  temperature,  fell  as  low  as  93-92°  Fahr. 
(34-4°  C).  A  temperature  of  71-6°  (22°  C.)  has 
been  observed  in  sclerema  neonatorum. 

In  chronic  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
not  of  an  inflammatory  or  tuberculous  nature,  as 
well  as  in  chronic  heart-disease,  the  temperature 
is  generally  found  somewhat  below  normal;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  in  chronic  nephritis,  more 
especially  in  those  cases  accompanied  by  general 
dropsy.  In  cases  of  the  latter  kind  we  even 
sometimes  see  a  febrile  temperature,  caused,  for 
instance,  by  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  be- 
come considerably  abated,  if  not  entirely  re- 
versed, when  chronic  kidney-disease  supervenes; 
as  also  when  intestinal  ulceration  becomes  more 
prominent,  or  leads  to  peritonitis. 

2.  IBIevation. — Elevation  of  the  general 
temperature,  as  part  of  the  febrile  process,  is 
the  most  prominent  symptom  in  most  diseases 
of  an  infectious  origin,  as  well  as  in  diseases 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  In  both  an  in- 
creased production  of  heat,  no  less  than  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  regulation  of  the  temperature, 
is  the  effect  of  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
some  foreign  substance,  acting  injuriously  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  causing  altered  chemical 
processes.  Modern  theories  give  a  more  and 
more  prominent  part  in  these  actions  to  organised 
bodies  (fungi,  bacteria),  which,  in  themselves  or, 
possibly,  by  products  of  their  own  life-changes, 
or  by  the  changes  which  they  cause  in  the  fluids 
of  the  body;  are  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
febrile  process,  and  thus  of  the  increased  tem- 
perature. 

The  proper  balance  of  the  heat-forming  and 
heat-destroying  processes  may  also  be  disturbed 
by  other  influences  acting  upon,  and  by  primary 
diseases  of,  the  nervous  system.  When  the  body- 
is  subjected  to  external  cold,  after  it  has  been 
fatigued  by  exercise,  and  already  cooled  by  per 
spiration — if,  for  instance,  a  cold  bath  were  taken 
under  such  circumstances,  a  rigor,  with  rapid 
rising  of  the  temperature  may  follow ;  but,  no 
local  disease  becoming  developed,  the  tempera- 
ture quickly  goes  down  again  amid  profuse 
perspiration,    and    the  whole  attack   may   ht 
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ofep.  Or  a  disturbance  of  the  heat-regulating 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  caused 
by^  the  irritation  of  some  nerve-filaments,  as 
by  a  sail-stone  passing  the  biliary  di)ct,  or  a 
stone""  passing  the  ureter  or  the  urethra,  and  a 
febrile  attack  •will  foUow.  The  rigor,  leading 
to  a  high  fever  of  an  evanescent  character, 
■which  may  foUoTV  the  introduction  of  a  catheter 
(urethral  fever),  sometimes  belongs  to  the  same 
group  of  cases.  But  generaUy,  in  cases  of  this 
last  kind,  the  nervous  system  is  already  in  an 
abnormal  state  through  the  previous  disease  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder.  The  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  may  further  be  deranged  by  in- 
jury; and  a  rise  of  temperature  has  not  only  been 
observed  in  injuries  to  the  brain,  but,  in  a  most 
excessive  degree,  sometimes  after  injury  of  the 
cervical  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  temperatures 
of  110°  to  Ul°Fahr.  (43-3°  to  44°C.)  have  been 
observed  (B.  Brodie,  H.  Weber,  Teale,  and  others). 
In  tetaniis  a  very  high  temperature  may  occur, 
rising  still  higher  a  little  sifter  death ;  as  much  as 
112-.55°  Fahr.  (44-75°  C.)  was  reached  in  a  case 
observed  by  "Wunderlich.  An  alteration. of  the 
heat-regulating  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  brought  about  by  a  considerable  external 
heat  acting  upon  the  body,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  moisture  of  the  air.  In  cases  of  sun- 
or  heat-stroke,  it  is  quite  common  to  see  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  rise  to  108°  Fahr.  (42-2°  C.) 
and  more ;  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  a 
febrile  elevation  of  temperature,  if  going  on 
unchecked  for  a  considerable  time,  by  causing 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  may  lead  to 
hyperpyrexia.  Thus  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to 
see  the  temperature  rise  excessively  in  infectious 
diseases,  especially  scarlatina,  towards  the  close 
of  life  (proagonio  hyperpyrexia) ;  and  the  tempe- 
rature may,  in  such  cases,  even  rise  a  little  more 
immediately  after  death.  This  is  due  to  the  losses 
of  heat  being  greatly  reduced  after  the  stoppage 
of  the  circulation,  the  heat-production  going  on 
in  the  interior  for  a  time  ;  and  the  gradual  failure 
of  the  circulation  probably  also  takes  a  great 
share  among  the  causes  of  a  preagonic  hyper- 
pyrexia. 

Hyperpyrexia  sometimes  comes  on  m  the  con- 
valescence from  acute  rheumatism,  even  after 
the  fever  has  entirely  subsided,  and  when  the 
patient  is  on  the  point  of  being  discharged  from 
the  hospital.  An  excessive  rise  has  occurred  and 
caused  death  in  severe  cases  of  hysteria ;  and  in 
hysterical  patients  hyperpyrexia  has  occasionally 
been  observed  without  any  of  the  other  symp- 
toms which  in  other  cases  usually  accompany 
so  grave  a  phenomenon.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  suspicious,  and  in  some  of  them  it 
was  discovered  how  this  hyperpyrexia  was  simu- 
lated. Thus  the  patient  has  driven  up  the  mer- 
cury by  rubbing  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
between  the  folds  of  her  night-dress ;  whilst  in 
other  cases  the  high  elevation  of  the  mercury 
has  been  brought  about  by  means  of  poultices,  or 
by  the  patient  having  lowered  the  top  of  the  in- 
strument, so  that  the  column  of  mercury  began 
moving  by  its  own  weight.  This,  however,  is 
not  possible  with  a  thermometer  of  the  thin  bore 
which  English  thermometers  now  generally  hay e. 
A  very  high  temperature,  to  which  the  pulse 
and  respiration  and  the  other  symptoms  do  not 


correspond,  must  always  aroiTse  a  suspicion  that 
the  rise  of  the  mercury  has  been  artificially  pro- 
duced, and  the  verification  will  be  easy  if  the 
physician  carefully  watch  the  mercury  as  it  rises, 
or  by  taking  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  or 
vagina. 

The  very  important  part  which  the  nervous 
system  plays  in  regulating  the  blood-heat,  is  also 
seen  in  the  great  liability  of  the  temperature 
easily  to  deviate  from  the  normal  range  during 
convalescence  from  acute  disease,  when  the  weak- 
ness of  the  nervous  system,  brought  on  by  the 
previous  illness,  will  show  itself  in  this  no  less 
than  in  other  alterations  of  function.  This  can 
frequently  be  observed  in  convalescence,  not  only 
from  the  specific  fevers,  but  also  from  pneumonia 
and  other  acute  febrile  diseases,  when  trifling 
external  influences  may  cause  a  considerable  rise 
of  the  temperature,  which,  however,  is  generally 
of  short  duration  only,  but  which,  in  the  case  of 
speciflc  fevers  may  cause  apprehension  lest  a 
relapse  be  coming  on.  In  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  and  more  lasting,  a  slight  sub-febrile 
elevation  of  temperature  may  be  observed  in  the 
convalescence  from  acute  rheumatism,  where 
it  may  persist  for  weeks  without  any  joint-  or 
heart-symptoms  being  present. 

Significance  op  Abnobuai.  Tekperatukb 
FOB  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. —  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  heat  of  the  body  at  a  certain  range 
being  so  insured,  any  deviation  of  the  general 
temperature  from  the  normal  standard,  however 
slight  in  degree,  and  unless  of  a  very  transient 
nature  or  brought  on  by  evident  external  causes, 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  disease.  Such  de- 
viation may  be  of  a  variable  degree,  along  with 
symptoms  which,  in  part,  are  the  consequence 
of  the  abnormal  temperature,  such  as  an  ab- 
normal rate  of  pulse  and  respiration,  and  ner- 
vous symptoms.  The  whole  range  of  deviation 
within  which  life  can  well  be  maintained  is  com- 
prised between  90°  Fahr.  (32-3°  C.)  and  110° 
Fahr.  (43'4°  C).  A  temperature  approaching 
either  end  of  this  range  indicates  a  condition 
of  extreme  danger,  which  is  already  great  with 
a  temperature  of  95°  Fahr.  (35°  C),  or  beyond 
106-5°  Fahr.  (41-5°  C).  With  reference  to  the 
general  condition  of  a  patient  who  presents  an 
abnormal  temperature,  a  few  distinctions  may 
be  conveniently  tabulated : — 

1.  Temperature  below  the  normal:— 

a.  Temperature  of  collapse,  below  97°  Fahr. 
(36-2°  C.) 

b.  Subnormal  temperature,  97-98°  Fahr 
(36-2-36-7°  C.) 

2.  Normal  temperature:  98-0-99-5°Fahr.(36-7. 
37-6°  C). 

3.  Temperature  above  the  normal : — 

a.  Subfebrile  temperature,  99-5-100-5°  Fahr. 
(37-6-38  06°  C). 

b.  Febrile  temperature  of  moderate  degree, 
100-5-102°  Fahr.  (38-05-38'88°  C),  morning; 
102-2-103°  Fahr.  (390-39-44°  C),  evening. 

c.  Febrile  temperature  of  high  degree,  102-6" 
Fahr.  (39-2°  C),  and  more  in  the  morning; 
105-106°  Fahr.  (40-6-41-1°  C!)  in  the  evening. 

d.  Hyperpyrexia,  105-8-107-5°  Fahr.  (41-42° 
C.)  and  more.    Extremely  dangerous. 

Single  Observations.— Near  the  ends  of  this 
scale'  a  single  observation  of  the  temperature 
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of  a  patient  may  at  once  decide  the  prognosis. 
Thus  a  temperature  below  93°  Fahr.  {83-88°  C), 
OP  above  108°  Pahr.  (42-22°  C.)  is  almost  al-svays 
fatal,  althongh  cases  have  been  recovered  by 
active  treatment  in  which  the  latter  point  has 
been  exceeded  by. several  dej^ees.  No  less  valu- 
able may  single  observations  be  for  diagnosis, 
chiefly  in  »■  general  -way,  in  showing  that  there 
is  disease  when,  perhaps,  no  other  symptom 
points  to  it,  but  also  for  the  diagnosis  of  a 
special  disease  in  some  instances.  Where  there 
are  other  symptoms  of  disease,  the  discovery  of 
an  abnormally  high  or  a  febrile  temperature 
may  at  once  give  quite  a  different  aspect  to  a 
case,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  patient  who  has 
been  suflering  for  some  time  from  a  trouble- 
some cough,  but  in  whom  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  could  not  detect  any 
lung-disease,  is  found  to  have  pyrexia.  The  sus- 
picion that  there  is  commencing  phthisis  may 
thereby  be  at  once  confirmed,  or  aroused  for  the 
first  time.  Or,  again,  in  a  case  where  the  patient 
limply  complains  of  dyspepsia  and  lassitude,  the 
thermometer  may  give  a  degree  of  heat  which 
wonld  not  have  been  expected  either  from  the 
loola  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  temperature 
of  his  hands  or  chest,  and  the  attention  may 
thereby  at  once  be  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
the  case  being  one  of  typhoid  or  some  other 
specific  fever.  One  reservation  must  be  made 
with  regard  to  single  observations  in  patients 
who  hare  not  been  kept  at  rest  for  some  time 
before,  for  example,  in  patients  who  have  walked 
to  the  physician's  house,  or  who  had  to  undergo  a 
jora:ney  to  the  hospital.  In  such  cases  the  tem- 
peratnre  may  be  somewhat  altered  by  the  fatigue } 
and  it  is  quite  common  to  find  the  first  temper 
ratiH-e  in  a  patient,  immediately  after  his  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital,  considerably  higher  than 
after  a  few  hours'  rest,  or,  if  he  have  been  ex- 
posed to  cold,  much  lower  than  what  would 
otherwise  correspond  to  his  condition. 

Systematic  Series  of  Observations. — But 
of  mach  greater  value  than  isolated  observations 
of  temperature  is  the  regular  and  continued 
walehmg  of  the  course  which  the  temperature 
takes  in  a  disease.  Many  diseases  present  a  de- 
viation from  the  normal  temperature  showing 
atypical  coiu-se  as. regards  the  duration,  as  well 
as  the  daily  fluctuations,  of  the  abnormal  tem- 
perature. The  course  of  its  temperature  being 
part  of  the  natural  history  of  a  disease,  the 
study  of  this  is  of  great  importance  for  diag- 


.TrpES  OF  EvmsxiA. — First,  it  is  the  mode  of 
nsmg  of  the  temperature  which  varies,  and  by 
which  some  diseases  may  be  distinguished.  In 
some  diseases  a  contraction  of  the  peripheral  arte- 
ries takes  place  at  the  onset,  which,  by  diminish- 
ing the  peripheral  circulation  and  the  giving  off 
of  heat,  leads  to  a  rapid  rise  of  the  internal  tem- 
perature, and  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  cold. 
In  pneumonia,  therefore,  and  other  diseases  com- 
nieucmg  with  a  rigor,  the  temperature  rises  ra- 
pdlyand  continuously  toa  heightof  104°  Fahr. 
(*0,  G.)  or  more  ;  whereas  diseases  with  a  more 
padual  beginning  show  simply  a  slow  elevation 
M  the  normal  range,  both  morning  and  evening 
temperature  becoming  gradually  higher,  and  the 
«"ial  diaily  fluctuation  being  maintained.    Thus, 
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in  typhoid  fever  the  temperature  rises  every  day 
about  2°  Fahr. ;  but  the  temperature  going  down 
again  in  the  morning,  the  maximum  of  about, 
105°  Fahr.  is  only  attained  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day. 

At  the  height  of  a  disease  the  temperature  may 
fluctuate  round  an  average  temperature -of  about 
103°  Fal^r.  (39-6°  C.)  or  more,  whilst  it  shows 
the  same  daily  course  as  in  health,  that  is,  being 
lowest  in  the  morning  and  highest  in  the  evening. 
The  range  of  this  daily  fluctuation  may,  however, 
differ  considerably  in  different  diseases;  and 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  daily  fluctuation, 
three  types  may  be  distinguished.  When  the 
daily  fluctuation  of  an  elevated  temperature 
shows  only  tl;e  normal  difference,  or  even  a 
smaller  difference,  between  the  morning  and 
evening  temperatures,  we  speak  of  contimtous, 
or,  more  correctly,  suh-conti'^iums  pyrexia ;  when 
the  difference  is  greater  tlian  the  normal,  the 
remission  having  a  tendency  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  the  exacerbation,  on  the  contrary,  to  a 
considerable  rise,  the  pyrexia  is  callei remittent; 
and,  thirdly,  -when  the  remissions  reach  the 
normal,  or  recede  even  below  it,  we  have  the 
iatermiiient  type  of  pyrexia. 

A  contin'Uo%s  elevation  of  temperature  is  ob- 
served soop  after  the  commencement  of  a  disease, 
and  during  its  height. 

Considerable  remissions,  or  even  intermissions, 
of  the  febrile  temperature  are  principally  ob- 
served in ,  the  decline  of  some  acute  diseases, 
and  in  claronia  inflammatory  diseases,  especially 
of  a  tubercular  natiire,  or  in  chronic  syphilitic 
a.ffections,  the  remissions  generally  becoming 
more  marked  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient 
increases. 

The  intermittent  type  of  pyrexia  is  most  typi- 
cally shown  in  malarial  diseases,  jn  which  the 
elevation  of  temperature  may  follow  a  quotidian, 
tertian,  or  quartan  type.  The  same  also  some- 
times occurs  in  chronic  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs.  Pyrexia  of  a  remittent  type  may 
present  a  peculiarity  which  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
being  of  some  diagnostic  value.  Whereas  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  daily  fluctuation  fol- 
lows the  rule  of  health,  the  exacerbation  taking 
place  in  the  evening,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
cases  where  this  order  is  reversed,  the  rise 
taking  place  in  the  morning,  and  the  remission 
occurring  in  the  evening.  This  '  inverse  type  '  as 
Traube  called  it,  of  the  daily  fluctuation  of  a  fe- 
brile temperature  has  been  observed  insome  rare 
instances  in  typhoid  fever ;  more  frequently  in 
cases  of  chronic  lung-disease ;  whilst  in  doubtful 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  it  has  some 
significance  as  to  the  disease  belonging  to  the 
class  of  phthisis. 

Slight  deviations  in  the  maximum  daily  rise 
of  a  febrile  temperature  occur  sometimes  in 
this  way,  that  the  height  is  reached  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  or  that;  the  exacerbation  takes 
place  in  the  night,  or  that  two  or  more  consider- 
able elevations,  instead  of  one  only,  take  place  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Such  occurrences,  which 
have  been  observed  in  typhoid  fever  and  in 
phthisis,  can,  of  course,  only  be  found  out  by  the 
observations  of  the  temperature  being  repeated 
with  sufficient  frequency.  A  more,  frequent  ap- 
plication of  the  thermometer  will  also  be  neces- 
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sary  in  some  cases  of  ague,  where  the  attacks  are 
not  well-marked,  or  occur  in  the  night,  in  order 
correctly  to  judge  of  the  case. 

The  decline  of  the  elevation  of  temperature,  at 
the  termination  of  a  disease,  may  be  gradual,  the 
daily  fluctuation,  however,  taking  place  as  usual; 
or  it  may  be  rapid,  by  .a  continuous  sinking 
of  the  temperature  to,  or  somewhat  below  the 
normal,  in  the  course  of  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  or  even  in  six  to  eight  hours,  as  in 
relapsing  fever.  The  latter  mode  of  termi- 
nation of  a  fever  is  called  oriaie,  whereas  the 
former  is  designated  lysis.  A  crisis  may  some- 
times be  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  collapse, 
and,  in  some  rare  instances,  by  acute  delirium, 
which,  however,  generally  passes  off  within  a 
day  or  two,  and  is  not  of  bad  omen  provided 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  remain 
good.  Symptoms  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  a  more 
considerable  elevation  of  the  temperature  just 
previously  to  its  fall,  or  a  great  irregularity 
in  the  course  of  the  temperature  preceding  it, 
may  be  called  perturbatio  critica.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  diseases  caused  by  the  action  in 
the  system  of  some  foreign  substance— as,  for 
instance,  some  infective  agent,  its  action  being 
of  a  limited  duration — have  a  tendency  to  a 
critical  defervescence.  Diseases,  on  the  contrary, 
in  or  by  which  an  organ  has  become  materially 
altered,  as  by  an  injury,  or  in  the  course  of  an 
infectious  disease  of  longer  duration,  show  a  slow 
decline  of  the  pyrexia,  with  a  tendency  to  a  re- 
mittent type.  The  repair  of  the  damaged  struc- 
tures taking  some  time,  the  decline  of  the 
pyrexia  is  slow,  and  the  defervescence  by  lysis. 
Examples  of  the  former  mode  of  defervescence 
are  ftirnished  by  acute  pneumonia,  erysipelas, 
typhus,  relapsing  fever,  and  measles  when  not 
complicated  by  more  serious  inflammation ;  the 
latter  type  is  shown  by  typhoid  fever,  in  which 
the  specific  process  produces  deep  alterations  in 
the  glandular  structures  of  the  intestine,  which 
persist  for  some  time  after  it  has  terminated. 
The  same  is  observed  whenever  an  organ  is 
altered  by  an  inflammatory  process,  be  this  of 
a  traumatic  or  of  an  infectious  origin.  The 
ancient  physicians  believed  that  a  crisis  took 
place  with  preference  on  certain  days,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  seventh  day  of  an  illness ;  but  more 
extended  experience,  gained  by  means  of  the 
thermometer,  has  shown  that,  although  a  change 
or  a  termination  of  a  disease  take  place  at  a 
certain  definite  period,  the  latter  is  not  bound 
to  one  particular  day.     See  Cnisrs. 

Any  irregularity  of  the  course  of  the  tempe- 
rature in  a  disease  in  which,  as  a  rule,  it  runs  a 
very  regular  and  definite  course,  is  indicative  of 
some  disturbance  or  complication,  and  its  early 
detection  is  therefore  important  for  diagnosis,  no 
less  than  for  prognosis  and  treatment. 

On  the  approach  of  death  the  temperature  in 
many  cases  gradually  sinks ;  but  instances  are 
not  of  rare  occurrence  in  which,  on  the  contrary, 
especially  in  diseases  with  high  fever,  a  con- 
tinuous rising  takes  place  towards  the  fatal 
termination,  reaching  sometimes  hyperpyrexio 
degrees. 

In  convalescence  the  temperature  is  more  easily 
influenced  by  external  causes,  as  well  as  by  in- 
ternal changeB,and  the  approach  of  a  relapse  or 


complication  being  at  once  indicated  by  a  rise  of 
temperature,  the  continuance  of  regular  thermo- 
metrical  observations  in  the  first  period  of  con- 
.  valescence  is  of  very  great  importance ;  the  more 
so  as  convalescents  are  sometimes  not  sensible  to 
changes,  which  at  first  only  show  themselves  in 
an  alteration  of  the  temperature. 

Treatment. — Abnormal  states  of  temperature 
ought  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  considered  as  objects 
of  treatment  by  themselves,  all  the  concomitant 
symptoms,  in  fact  the  whole  state  of  the  patient, 
having  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order 
properly  to  treat  a  case  of  febrile  disease.  But 
there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  state  of 
the  temperature  at  once  urgently  requires  a  symp- 
tomatic treatment.  Such  are,  for  instance,  cases 
of  hyperpyrexia  in  sun-  or  heat-stroke,  in  which 
the  most  energetic  means  ought  at  once  to  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  temperature.  As  the  expe- 
rience of  American  physicians  has  shown,  life 
may  in  such  cases  sometimes  be  saved  by  con- 
tinually rubbing  the  surface  of  the  body  with 
large  pieces  of  ice,  using  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lants by  the  rectum  or  snbcutaneously.  A  rapid 
abstraction  of  heat  by  rubbing  with  ice,  or  cold 
bathing  with  afiusions,  may  also  be  the  only 
means  of  saving  a  patient  in  whom,  in  the  course 
of  acute  rheumatism,  hyperpyrexia  has  set  in ; 
and  a  case  published  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  in  which 
the  temperature  reached  110°  in  the  rectum,  is 
very  instructive  in  showiug  that  external  cooling 
may  be  successful,  when  even  very  large  doses  of 
quinine  (120  grains  had  been  given  in  six  hours), 
had  been  administered  without  effect.  The  same 
plan  must  be  followed  in  hyperpyrexia  occurring 
in  the  course  of  other  diseases.  Complications, 
such  as  pneumonia,  do  not  contraindicate  this 
treatment,  the  success  of  which  is,  however,  de- 
pendent upon  the  possibility  of  rousing  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  upon  the  circulation  remaining 
suflieiently  active. 

An  abnormally  low  temperature  requires  the 
external  application  of  heat,  which  will  be  ma- 
terially assisted  by  warm  stimulating  drinks  or 
injections,  using  eventually  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  ether  or  of  tincture  of  musk,  to  stimulate 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

Apart  from  such  exceptional  cases,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  abnormal  states  of  the  temperature 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  treatment 
of  the  case.  In  many  cases  the  abnormal  tem- 
perature being  dependent  upon  some  local  cause, 
the  removal  of  the  latter  will  make  the  abnormal 
temperature  also  disappear,  or  at  least  reduce 
it — an  experience  with  which  surgeons  are  quite 
familiar. 

Kise  of  temperature  being,  however,  the  chief 
and  most  important  symptom  of  pyrexia,  leading 
of  itself  to  serious  consequences,  especially  by 
weakening  the  heart's  action,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary in  many  cases  of  protracted  febrile  disease, 
besides  the  general  or  special  treatment  which 
the  case  requires,  to  treat  the  febrile  temperature 
symptomatically.  It  has  now  been  shown  by  an 
overwhelming  experience  that  the  course  of  the 
specific  fevers,  such  as  typhus,  typhoid,  scarla- 
tina, although  it  cannot  be  cut  short,  can  yet 
materially  be  influenced,  by  keeping  the  febrile 
temperature  artificially  down,  by  means  of  cold 
baths  or  wet  packing,  and  by  antipyi'etic  medi- 
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cines.  And  it  is  very  important  not  to  wait  in 
t  case  with  continuous  liigh  temperatura  until 
ey mptoms  of  failure  of  the  heart's  action — a  weak 
pujse,  cold  extremities,  cyanosis,  and  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  and  muttering  delirium — show  them- 
selyes,  but  to  try  to  prevent  these  symptoms  by 
keeping  down  the  temperature.  Patients  treated 
e8riy  on  this  principle  will  be  found  much  less 
{cequeutly  to  pass  into  that-  state,  to  sleep  more 
soundly,  and  to  retain  their  appetite ;  bedsores 
and  otJier  serious  complications  being  of  much 
larer  occurrence;  and  it  has  been  established 
that  the  mortality  in  specific  fevers  has  by  the 
antipyretic  treatment  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished, and  that  convalescence  also  is  quicker 
than  in  cases  treated  on  the  expectant  plan. 

In  the  symptomatic  treatment  of  pyrexia  in 
acute  disease,  and  especially  in  the  continued 
fevers,  it  is  best  to  follow  the  principle  laid  dovrn 
by  Liebermeister,  than  whom  no  one  has  had 
more  experience  in  these  matters.  Starting  from 
the  fact  that  a  febrile  elevation  of  temperature,  of 
a  remittent  type,  is  much  better  supported  by 
the  patient  than  a  temperature  of  even  a  lower 
degree,  but  which  has  a  more  continuous  course, 
the  object  he  has  in  view  is,  by  the  anti-pyretio 
treatment,  to  increase  the  remissions  that  nor- 
mally take  place  every  day,  and  to  prolong  them 
aa  much  as  possible.  Comparative  experiments 
have  shown  that  external  cooling  by  baths,  and 
other  means,  as  well  as  antipyretic  medicines,  arc 
of  greatest  effect  at  those  times  of  the  day  when 
the  temperature  spontaneously  has  a  tendency  to 
decline.  In  order  to  attain  the  greatest  anti- 
pyretic effect  with  the  least  frequent  repetition 
of  baths,  the  most  suitable  time  for  the  latter, 
according  to  Liebermeister,  is  the  night;  and  the 
antipyretic  medicines  may  be  given  to  assist  and 
prolong  the  effects  of  the  baths. 

As  regards  external  cooling,  by  far  the  most 
effective  means  are  cold  baths  of  60°  to  70°  Fahr. 
(16°  to  20"  C),  and  about  ten  minutes'  duration. 
More  agreeable  to  the  patient  are  baths  of  about 
95° Fahr.  (35°  0.),  gradually  cooled  down  by  the 
addition  of  cold  water  to  70°  Fahr.  (20  C),  or 
less,  but  their  duration  must  be  longer  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  former  {see  Hydeo- 
THEBAPEUTios).  Cold  wet-packing  is  less  effec- 
tual, but  may  replace  baths  in  patients  of  small 
volume  (see  Cold,  Therapeutics  of). 

Quinine,  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  effect 
from  its  use,  ought  to  be  given  in  one  large  dose,  20 
to  40  grains,  in  the  evening,  its  action  being  slow 
and  passing  off  slowly.  Salicylic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary,and  its  soda-salt,  which  produce  a  fall  of  the 
temperature  much  more  quickly,  but  also  muchi 
less  durably,  are  best  given  in  a  dose  of  60  to 
120  grains  in  the  night  or  towards  the  morning. 
Neither  these  medicines  nor  cold  bathing  must, 
however,  be  used  in  a  routine  way,  many  things 
having  to  be  taken  into  account  in  their  use  and 
in  judging  of  their  effect,  as  the  time  of  the  day, 
the  severity  of  the  case,  and,  not  least,  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  patient. 

C.  G.  H.  Batjmlee. 

TEHDEBNESS.— This  word,  in  relation 
to  medical  and  surgical  practice,  usually  implies 
that  pain,  in  various  degrees  and  of  different 
kinds,  is  elicited  by  pressure,  as  distinguished 
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from  the  sensation  which  is  felt  spontaneously 
by  the  patient.  The  term  might  conveniently 
be  made  to  include  all  painful  sensations  elicited 
by  any  physical  disturbance  of  a  part,  as,  for 
instance,  the  movement  of  a,  joint,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  its  structures  against  each  other.  The 
like  observation  applies  to  any  irritation  of  the 
mouth  or  throat,  when  these  parts  are  the  seat 
of  disease  accompanied  by  tenderness ;  as  well 
as  to  other  mucous  surfaces. 

Tenderness  is  a  symptom  often  of  great  im- 
portance, and  it  claims  the  careful  attention  of 
the  practitioner.  It  is  often  present  when  there 
is  no  complaint  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  spontaneous  pain ; 
its  very  absence  is  frequently  of  much  conse- 
quence in  diagnosis.  In  an  investigation,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  tenderness,  care  is  required, 
especially  in  certain  oases ;  and  the  examination 
should  be  made  with  gentleness  and  restraint,  so 
as  not  to  give  the  patient  unnecessary  pain,  or  to 
produce  other  effects,  which  might  prove  serious 
in  some  instances.  It  may  be  that  only  a  slight 
touch  can  be  borne,  but  pressure  may  be  gradu- 
ally increased,  if  necessary,  until  tenderness  is 
produced;  it,  must  be  noted  what  degree  of 
pressure  is  needed  to  cause  the  sensation.  The 
observer  must  thus  endeavour  to  fix  upon  the 
structure  in  which  the  tenderness  is  located;  as 
well  as  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  feeling. 
Its  limitation  in  extent  must  also  be  determined. 
The  patient  can  often  give  useful  information  as 
to  its  exact  character.  Care,  however,  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  being  misled  by  malin- 
gerers, hysterical  persons,  or  those  who  have 
imaginary  ailments;  and  also  not  to  mistake 
tenderness  for  mere  hyperseethesia  of  the  skin. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  of  much  help,  among  other 
points,  to  watch  the  patient'S'  expression  of  coun- 
tenance whilst  pressure  is  being  made.  Hys- 
terical patients  may  seem  to  suffer  acutely  when 
slight  pressure  is  made ;  but  if  this  be  gradually 
increased,  while  their  attention  is  diverted  by 
conversation,  it  is  found  that  the  suffering  is  not 
real.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  some 
persons  are  much  more  sensitive  than  others. 

Valub  in  Diagnosis. — Without  attempting  to 
treat  the  subject  exhaustively,  a  few  hints  may 
be  off'ered  as  to  the  diagnostic  relations  of  ten- 
derness, and  as  to  the  more  prominent  diseases 
and  conditions  in  which  the  presence  and  degree 
of  this  symptom  are  of  essential  service  in  in- 
dicating their  existence. 

When  pain  is  complained  of,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tenderness,  and  its  degree,  may.  be 
of  signal  value  in  diagnosing  the  kind  of  painful 
sensations  to  which  it  belongs.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  as  a.  general  rule,  that  the  pain 
of  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  tenderness, 
and  especially  so  if  the  condition  is  superficial, 
has  ended  in  suppuration,  or  involves  nerves. 
On  the  other  hand  a  purely  neuralgic  pain  is  on 
the  whole  free  from  tenderness,  and  is  not  un- 
commonly relieved  by  pressure,  although  there  are 
certain  localised  '  tender  points '  in  some  forms 
of  this  complaint,  and  these  are  also  of  signifi- 
cance. Hence,  when  pain  is  evidently  seated  in 
a  particular  nerve  or  nerves,  pressure  may  de- 
termine whether  they  are  actually  involved  in 
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some  inflammatory  mischief,  or  merely  function- 
ally disordered.  Againy  the  pain  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  when  not  inflammatory,  is  often 
relieved  by  pressure  ;  while  spasmodic  muscular 
pains  are  usually  thus  greatly  alleviated,  so  that 
patients  of  theirown  accord  pressuponthe  alfected 
part.  In  this  way  a  very  obvious  and  decided  dis- 
tinction is  frequently  afforded  between  spasmodic 
and  inflammatory  conditions  involving  the  ab- 
dominal structures.  Further,  in  connection  with 
tumours  and  growths^  those  which  are  of  a 
malignant  nature  are  often  accompanied  by  pain 
and  tenderness,  while  those  which  are  benignant 
may  be  said  to  be,  as  a  class,  free  from  such 
symptoms.  Marked  tenderness  may  be  an  im- 
portant sign  of  destructive  changes,  such  as 
those  which  occur  in  some  diseases  of  joints, 
or  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
or  other  tumour,  where  there  is  at  the  same  time 
spontaneous  pain.  Very  limited  and  obvious  ten- 
derness may  indicate  the  seat  of  a  foreign  body, 
lodged  in  the  soft  parts  or  irritating  them,  es- 
pecially if  it  should  be  pointed,  as,  for  instance,  a 
needle. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  next  place, 
that  tenderness  may  be  a  valuable  diagnostic 
sign,  when  there  is  no  complaint  of  pain  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  For  example,  it  may  reveal 
joint-disease,  not  previously  known  to  exist. 
The  writer  has  found  this  symptom  of  great  as- 
sistance in  recognising  the  presence  and  situation 
of  obscure  limited  disease  in  the  abdomen,  such 
as  cancer,  ulceration,  or  suppuration.  It  may 
also  lead  to  the  discovery  of  undetected  suppu- 
ration. In  the  case  of:  children  who  are  too 
young  to  complaiuy  hut  who,  on  account  of  their 
crying,  may  be  supposed .  to  be  suffering,  an 
unusual  manifestation  of  pain  during  their  ex- 
amination must  be  carefully  looked  for  and 
attended  to,  as  useful  information  may  thus 
be  obtained.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  general 
tend^ness  is  in  some  instances  a  striking  symp- 
tom of  commencing  rickets  in  children;  In  the 
ease  of  ulcers,  in  order  to  determine  their  con- 
dition for  purposes  of  treatment,  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  whether  they  exhibit  tenderness, 
as  well  as  its  degree.  Some  ulcers  are  indolent, 
and  scarcely  at  all  sensitive ;  others  are  extremely 
irritable,  and  cannot  be  touched. 

These  illustrations  will  suffice  for  the  general 
diagnosis  of  tenderness,  and  it  now  remains  but 
to  point  out  some  of  the  complaints  in  which 
this  symptom  is  peculiarly  prominent.  Amongst 
these  may  first  be  mentioned  superficial  inflam- 
matory affections,  such  as  acute  erythema  or 
erysipelas,  and  also  any  condition  ending  in  sup- 
puration. Peritonitis  is  usually  attended  with 
remarkable  tenderness,  either  generally  distri- 
buted over  the  abdomen,  or  localized,  according 
to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  disease.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  being 
misled  by  certain  hysterical  cases,  in  which  there 
is  intense  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin  covering  the 
abdomen,  but  the  distinctions  already  pointed 
out  should  prevent  any  mistake  in  diagnosis. 
Gout  affecting  the  joints  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  exquisite  tenderness,  much  more  than 
in  other  forms  of  articular  disease,  although 
affections  of  the  joints  generally  give  rise  to 
tenderness.    Hysterical  patients  are  again  liable 
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to  mislead  the  practitioner  in  this  direction,  as 
they  sometimes  seem  to  be  intensely  tender  about 
a  joint,  when  there  is  really  nothing  the  matter 
vrith  it.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  complaint  met 
within  these  subjects,  oUled  '  spinal  irritation,' 
in  which  exquisite  tenderness  is  experienced 
along  the  spine,  or  over  some  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses (see  Spinal  Ihbitation).  Amongst  other 
conditions  which  are  attended  by  peculiar  ten- 
derness may  be  mentioned  corns  and  bunions ; 
nenromate ;  certain  stumps  after  am^tation  ; 
boils  ;  whitlows ;  and  many  affections  involving 
such  sensitive  structures  as  the  eye,  or  the 
matrix  of  the  nails. 

Teeatmbnt. — In  the  first  place,  of  course, 
the  disease  with  which  tenderness  is  associated 
must  be  treated  independently  of  this  particular 
symptom,  although  it  may  afford  useful  indica^ 
tions.  For  example,  it  may  reveal  suppuration, 
when  an  incision  will  give  vent  to  the  pus,  and 
relieve  the  tenderness.  For  the  nervous  and 
hysterical  conditions  in  which  tenderness  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  general  treatment  directed 
to  the  particular  condition  present  is  essential. 
When  a  part  is  really  tender,  aU  pressure  must 
be  avoided,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  thp  mere 
touch  of  such  articles  as  clothing  or  bed-clothes. 
For  instance,  in  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of 
joints,  or  in  peritonitis,  it  is  of  great  service  in 
treatment  to  raise  the  bed-clothes  by  means  of 
cradles,  so  that  they  do  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  patient.  Hot  and  cold  applications, 
anodynes,  and  allied  agents  may  be  employed 
locally  with  good  effect  in  many  conditions  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  -undue  sensibility. 
See  Htstebia  ;  Fain  ;  and  Sfqiai.  Irbitaxion. 
Fbedeeick  T.  Bobebts. 

TEH'DOM'-EEE'LEX. — See  Spinai,  Coed, 
Diseases  of;  page  1458. 

TENDOHS,  Diseases  of.— Synon.:  Fr. 
Maladies  des  Tendons;  Gez.  Krankheiten  der 
Sehnen. 

Although  simple  in  their  structure,  and  per- 
forming a  purely  mechanical  function  of  a  passive 
kind,  tendons  and  tendon-sheaths  are  liable  to 
a  considerable  variety  of  diseases.  In  some 
instances  these  diseases  are  frtimary,  and  origi- 
nate in  the  fibrous  and  synovial  structure  of  the 
parts  involved ;  whilst  in  other  instances  they 
are  teoondwry  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  mus- 
cles, joints,  and  fasciae  with  which  the  tendons 
are  connected.  The  primary  injuries  and  diseases 
alone  call  for  notice  here. 

Injuries. — ^Tendons  are  subject  to  a  variety  of 
injuries  as  the  result  of  violence,  such  as  partial 
or  complete  rupture  of  the  tendon  proper ;  rup- 
ture of  the  sheath ;  dislocation ;  incised  wounds; 
and,  most  common  of  all,  sprain  of  its  fibres. 

Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  a  tendon 
and  its  sheath  may  be  traumatic  in  origin,  but  it 
frequently  makes  its  appearance  without  obvious 
cause,  and  then  constitutes  one  form  of  whitlow 
(see  Whitlow).  Certain  effiisions  into  the  syno- 
vial sheaths  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  chronic 
inflammatory  nature. 

Bheumatio  affections. —  Of  greater  fre- 
quency and  importance  are  the  affections  of  ten- 
dons and  tendon-sheaths,  which  occur  in  acuta 
and  chronic  rheumatism,  in  rheumatic  arthritii, 
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md  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism.  These  will  befound 
folly  described  ia  the  several  articles  on  tliose 
subjects.  In  acute  iheumatism,  and  in  the  early 
stage  of  gonorrhceal  rheumatism,  the  involvement 
of  the  tendon-sheaths  may  give  rise  to  nothing 
more  serious  than  pain  and  stiffness;  but  in 
protracted  oases  of  the  gonorrhceal  affection,  and 
in  rheumatic  arthritis,  permanent  changes  may 
result,  including  contractions,  adhesions,  calcifi- 
cation, and  even  complete  destruction. 

Gout.— The  tendons  and  their  synovial  sheaths 
are  by  no  means  an  uncommon  seat  of  gouty 
deposit.  This  condition  is  probably  best  marked 
in  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  hand,  giving  rise 
to  a  characteristic  form  of  rigidity,  or  false  an- 
chylosis of  the  finger-joints. 

Ghinglion. — This  affection  is  usually  a  local 
dilatation,  of  a  tendon-sheath,  or  a  cystic  forma- 
tioD  ifl  connection  with  it  la  the  opinion'  of 
the  writer  it  is  especially  common  in  rheumatic 
subjects.    See  G-akglion. 

Deformities. — The  most  obvious  and  the 
most  conunon  deformities  involving  tendons  are 
of  the  nature  of  contractions,  such  as  give  rise  to 
dub-footanddistortions  of  the  fingers.  As  a  rule, 
these  are  the  resiUt  of  some  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions already  referred  to,  but  in  other  instances 
they  are  of  more  obscure  origin.  Thus,  in  the 
so-called '  Dupuytren's  contraction  of  the  palmar 
fascia,'  a  highly  characteristic  deformity  of  the 
fingers  »5d  palm  of  the  hand  results  from  a, 
loud  of  stricture  of  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  fingers  and  wrist,  due  to  shorten- 
ing of  the  fibres  connecting  them  with  the  palmar 
fascia.  In  several  eases  of  this  nature  the  writer 
has  found  marked  thickenings  of  the  extensor 
tendons  also,  where  they  are  in  relation  with  the 
inter-phajangeal  joints. 

New  growths. — Various  new  growths  of  a 
fibrous,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  or  malignant 
nature  have  been  found  in  connection  with 
tendons.  ,.  , 

SifMPiOHS. — The  symptoms  connected  with 
diseases  and  injuries  of  tendons  are  chiefly  of 
an  objective  and  easily  reoognisable  kind.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  is  impairment  of  move- 
ment of  the  tendon  in  its  sheath,  and  of  the  as- 
sociated muscles  and  joints.  In  its  slightest 
degree,  such  impairment  amounts  only  to  stiff- 
ness ;  but  when  it  is  more  marked,  it  may  take 
the  form  of  rigidity,  or  even  complete'  loss  of 
function.  .  Deformities  may  then  very  readily 
arise  in  connexion  with  the  joints,  such  as  un- 
natural flexion  or  extension,  or  actual  disloca- 
tion; whether  referable  to  shortening  of  the 
tendon,  to  constriction  of  its  sheath,  to  pro- 
longed disuse  of  the  joint,  or  to  wasting,  o^  the 
•ssocial-ed  muscles  with  over-action  of  their 
opponent  groups.  Similar  results  may  follow 
rupture,  wounds,  or  destructive  ulceration  of 
tendons. 

.  Traumatic,  rheumatic,  and  gouty  effusions 
into  tendon-sheaths  give  lise  to  swellings  along 
their  copse,  which  are  easily  recognised  if  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  be  remembered, 
but  which  are  probably  often  mistaken  for  intra- 
articular disease.  Localised  swellings  on  ten- 
dons, such  as  ganglia,  aodulps,,and  new  growths,, 
present  unmistakeable  characters. 
The  chief  subjective  symptoms  connected  with  1 
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the  diseases  of  tendons  are  pain  and  a  feeling  of 
stiffness.  Both  of  these  symptoms  vary  greatly 
m  different  instances,  and  neither  is  perhaps 
characteristic  of  affections  of  these  structures, 
apart  from  the  associated  muscles,  bones,  and 
ligaments. 

TttEATMENT.— The  treatment  of  diseases  of 
tendons,  where  it,  is  not  of  a  strictly  surgical 
nature,  is  fully  described  in  the  several  articles 
in  this  work,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

J.   MlICHELL  BrVQE. 

TEBTESMtrS  (rc'ira,  1  stretch),-STNON. : 
Fr.  Tinesme;  Ger.  Stuhhwang.—A  certain  groiip 
of  morbid  sensations  referred  to  the  anus  and  its 
vicinity  have  been  thus  named.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing of  fulness  and  weight,  with  freqiient  or  con- 
stant inclination  to  go  to  stool,  and  straining 
during  the  act  of  defacatioti,  little  or  nothing 
being  passed,  and  that  often  of  the  nature  of 
slimy  mucus  or  blood,  while  no  sense  of  relief  is 
experienced  afterwards.  Tenesmus  is  a  common 
symptom  in  cases  of  dysentery.  It  may  also  be 
associated  with  local  diseases  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  or  anus,  such  as  piles,  fistula, 
or  malignant  disease.  Other  sensations  are  often 
present  at  the  same  time, 

Tbeatitent.— Any  local  cause  of  tenesmus 
must  be  removed  or  cured,  if  practicable.  The 
sensations  are  best  relieved  by  local  applications 
of  Heat  or  cold,  or  by  the  use  of  small  enemata 
containing  laudanum,  or  of  suppositories  of 
morphia  or  extract  of  belladonna, 

!Feedeeick  T.  Eobebts. 

TBPLITZ,  in  Bohemia.— Simple  thermal 
waters;     See  Minbbai,  Watees.  ' 

TEBMIWATIOITS  OP  DISEASE.  See 
Disease,  Terminations  of. 

.  TEETIAir  {^tertius,  the  third).— A  term 
applied  to  a  form  of  intermittent  fever,  in,  which 
.tie  paroxysms  return  on  the  third  day,  lOr  at  an 
interval  of  about  forty-eigtt  hours.    See  Ihieb- 

MITTENT  FevEB.  ,  , 

TEKTIABTT  (tertius,  the  third).— This  word 
is  usually  associated  with  the  advanced  forms 
of  syphilitic  disease. .   See  Stphilis. 

TESTES,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Mala- 
dies des  Testicules ;  Ger.  Krankheiten  der  Soden. 
The  ^diseases  of  the  testes  will  be  discusspd  in 
the  following  order: — 1.  Abnormalities  of  de- 
velopment; 2.  Hypertrophy;  3.  Atrophy;  4. 
Injuries ;  6.  Acute  Inflammation ;  6.  Chronic 
.Inflammation;  7. .mernia  Testis;  8.  Cystic 
Disease;  9. Fibroma;  10.  Chondroma;  11.  Ma- 
lignant Disease;  12.  Teratoma;  and  13.  I^eu- 
ralgia. 

1.  Abnormalities  of  Development.— (a) 
Absence.  There  maybe  complete  absence  of  the 
t.esticles.  5Jhe  subjects  of  this  imperfection,  if 
they. attain  the  age  of.  puberty,  present  the  or- 
dinary characteristics  of  eunuchs.  As  the  com- 
plete gland  is,  formed  from  two  distinct  parts,  the 
failure  or  arrest  of  development;  may  be  limited 
to  either  part,  separately  from  the  other.  Thus 
cases  are  described  where  a  well-develpped  vesi- 
cula  seminalis  and  vas  deferens  have  been  found, 
without  any  trace  of  a  testicle;  and  others. 
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where  a  testicle  existed  irith  complete  or  partial 
absence  of  the  vas  deferens. 

(b)  Excess.  —  Supernumerary  "testicles  have 
been  described,  and  men  not  unfrequently  believe 
themselves  to  bs  so  gifted.  The  mistalce  has 
arisen  from  the  presence  of  encysted  hydroceles, 
or  of  fatty  or  fibrous  tumours  of  the  cord,  or  of 
an  old  epiplocele.  There  is  no  -well-anthenti- 
eated  case  recorded  of  the  presence  of  more  than 
two  testicles. 

(c)  Malposition. — The  testicles,  which  are  de- 
veloped in  the  abdomen,  immediately  below  the 
kidneys,  are  at  birth,  or  shortly  after,  lodged 
in  the  scrotum.  This  change  of  position  is  fre- 
quently described  as  'descent  of  the  testicle,'  an 
obvious  misuse  of  words,  if  regard  be  paid  to  the 
usual  position  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus. 

The  testicle  may  be  retained  in  the  abdomen, 
or  in  the  inguinal  canal;  or  may  pass  through 
the  inguinal  canal  into  the  periTieum,  and  be 
lodged  between  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tuber  ischii,  or  over  the  ex- 
ternal pillar  of  the  ring  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  or  may 
pass  through  the  crural  canal  to  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh ;  or,  if  it  has  passed  into 
the  scrotum,  may  be  rotated,  so  that  the  epidi- 
dymis is  in  front  and  the  testicle  behind.  More 
rarely  it  has  the  long  axis  transverse  instead  of 
obliqae ;  or  it  may  be  completely  inverted,  so  that 
the  globus  major  is  below,  the  globus  minor 
above. 

Betention  in  the  abdomen  or  inguinal  canal 
may  be  the  result  of  adhesions  from  intra-uterine 
inhammation,  or  of  disproportion  between  the 
gland  and  the  orifices  through  wliich  it  has  to 
pass,  or  of  some  constricting  band.  The  passing 
through  the  crural  canal  to  the  thigh,  or  through 
the  inguinal  canal  to  the  perineum  or  thigh, 
must  be  the  result  of  some  unusual  attachment 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  gubernaculum.  Malpo- 
sition in  the  scrotum  must  be  caused  by  some 
abnormality  in  the  development  of  the  cord. 

The  consequences  will  vary  with  the  position. 
If  the  testicle  is  retained  in  the  abdmnen,  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  scrotum  remains  un- 
developed, and  the  gland  is  always  much  smaller 
than  normal.  Sometimes  there  is  an  arrest 
of  development,  or  it  undergoes  fatty  or  fibrous 
degeneration,  or  if  otherwise  normal,  does  not 
secrete  a  fertilising  fluid.  This  seems  fairly 
established  by  numerous  observations,  both  in 
men  and  the  lower  animals,  where  the  testicle 
has  been  abnormally  retained  in  the  abdomen. 
One  case,  however,  has  been  recorded  by  Hutch- 
inson, where  the  observer,  to  whom  the  retained 
testicle  was  submitted  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion, stated  that  he  found  numerous  sperma- 
tozoa. 

When  the  testicle  lies  at  the  internal  inguinal 
ring,  the  epididymis  is  frequently  found  partly 
in  the  IJadly-developsd  scrotum,  into  which  also 
extends  the  processus  vaginalis.  As  the  com- 
munication between  this  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
is  usually  maintained  under  such  conditions,  in 
case  of  peritonitis  with  peritoneal  effusion  there 
may  be  distension  of  this  process,  so  as  to  greatly 
simulate  a  hernia,  and  render  an  exploratory 
examination  necessary. 

Betention  of  the  testicle  in  the  inguinal  canal 


is  more  liable  to  complications  than  retention 
in  the  abdomen.  It  is  often  accompanied  by 
inguinal  hernia;  is  more  exposed  to  injury;  and 
when  enlarged  at  puberty,  or  by  inflammation, 
may  cause  severe  pain  from  constriction  by  the 
surrounding  parts. 

Inflammation  of  a  testicle  retained  in  the  in- 
guinal canal  has  been  mistal^en  for  strangulated 
bubonocele,  or  for  a  bubo.  Careful  examination 
of  the  scrotum  should,  therefore,  be  made  in 
doubtful  cases. 

Eetraction  can  usually  be  distinguished  from 
retention  of  the  testicle  by  the  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  scrotum. 

The  perineal  or  femoral  position  of  the  gland 
is  not  of  necessity  attended  with  any  bad  re- 
sults. A  testicle,  however,  so  situated,  is  usually 
smaller  than  normal  and  is  more  exposed  to  in- 
jury. This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  perineal 
position. 

Treatment. — ^If  retention  of  the  gland  in 
the  inguinail  canal  be  attended  with  any  incon- 
venience, operative  interference  may  succeed  in 
placing  it  in  the  scrotum.  I3ut  if  this  should 
fail  from  shortness  of  the  cord,  extirpation 
would  be  necessary.  When  in  infants  retention 
of  the  testicle  is  complicated  by  an  inguinal 
hernia,  the  use  of  a  truss  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  it  will  prevent  the  possible  descent 
of  the  testicle,  and  the  hernia  not  infrequently 
spontaneously  subsides.  If  the  retention  of  the 
gland  be  permanent  and  cause  inconvenience,  it 
is  better  to  remove  it  at  once.  If  the  gland  have 
passed  through  the  crural  canal,  nothing  can 
be  done  to  remedy  the  malposition ;  but  when 
it  has  passed  through  the  inguinal  canal  into 
the  perineum  or  the  thigh,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  place  it  in  the  normal  position.  In 
an  adult,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  hopeless, 
from  the  non-development  of  the  scrotum.  In 
infants,  the  attempt  has  been  twice  made  at  the 
London  Hospital,  by  Curling  and  James  Adams. 
Both  cases  died,  and  in  the  second,  in  which 
alone  a  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed, 
acute  peritonitis  was  found,  which  had  extended 
from  the  pervious  processus  vaginalis.  With 
antiseptic  precautions,  however,  better  results 
might  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  John  Wood  has  successfully  transplanted 
in  an  infant  a  testicle  from  the  perineum  to  the 
scrotum  subcutaneously.  When  a  band  of  tissue 
in  the  perineum,  probably  the  gubernaculum, 
had  been  divided  with  a  tenotomy  knife,  the 
gland  could  be  pushed  up  to  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  from  thence  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  was 
retained  by  a  harelip-pin  passed  above  it  as 
in  acupressure.  This  method,  when  practicable, 
would  be  unattended  with  danger,  ^t  as  some- 
times the  unaided  efforts  of  nature  draw  the 
gland  from  the  perineum  up  to  the  inguinal 
ring,  where  it  is  comparatively  safe  frominjury, 
and  more  favourably  situated  for  any  attempt  at 
removal  to  the  scrotum,  it  is  advisable  always 
in  infants  to  allow  time  for  such  a  possible  modi 
fication,  which  might  moreover  be  encouraged  by 
electric  stimulation  of  the  cord. 

Of  malpositions  in  the  scrotum,  that  where 
the  epididymis  is  in  front,  and  the  testicle  proper 
behind,  is  alone  of  any  practical  importance.  In 
any  operation  for  hydrocele  or  hsematocele  of 
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the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  position  of  the  testicle 
ought  first  to  be  ascertained. 

(d)  Arrest  of  J)evelopment. — This  sometimes 
occurs  after  the  testicles  have  passed  into  the 
Bcrotum,  so  that  these  glands  remain  permanently 
in  their  infantile  condition.  No  general  cause  has 
been  discovered  for  this  abnormality. 

2.  Hypertrophy. — When  only  one  testicle 
kas  been  retained  in  the  abdomen,  the  otlier  some  - 
times  attains  an  unusually  large  size.  Such 
cases  of,  as  it  were,  compensating  development, 
are,  however,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

3.  Atrophy. — ^Wasting  of  the  testicle  may 
result  from  inflammation,  or  from  lesions  of  the 
jpinal  cord  caused  by  injury  or  disease,  or  sub- 
sequently to  injuries  of  the  head.  It  may  also 
be  produced  by  early  and  excessive  venereal  ex- 
citement ;  or  by  deficient  blood-supply,  due  to 
aneurism  or  other  causes.  It  is  frequently  found 
associated  with  varicocele. 

4.  Injuries. — These  glands  are  greatly  pro- 
tected from  accidental  violence  by  their  mobility, 
and  the  laxity  of  the  siirrounding  structures. 
Immediate  death  has  resulted  from  severe  con- 
tusions of  the  testicle,  probably  from  reflex  in- 
hibition of  the  action  of  the  heart.  Contusion 
and  wounds  require  appropriate  surgical  treat- 
ment. 

6.  Acute  Inflammation. — When  acute  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  body  of  the  gland  solely  or 
chiefly,  it  is  called  orchitis;  when  the  epididymis, 
epididymitis.  T'or  the  comparatively  rare  cases  in 
which  the  vas  deferens,  or  this  duct  along  with  the 
other  structares  of  the  spermatic  cord,  is  affected, 
without  the  testicle  being  implicated,  the  bar- 
barous hybrids,  defermitis  and  fmiiculitia  have 
been  coined. 

AItioiogy. — Acute  inflammation  may  be  caused 
by  direct  violence,  or  by  the  extension  of  inflam- 
matory processes  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra.  It  may  also  occur,  though  rarely, 
as  a  sequela  in  small-pox  or  in  pysemia.  It  is 
net!  infrequently  a  concomitant  of  parotitis  or 
mumps. 

Of  these  varieties,  the  most  Sequent  is  gonor- 
rhoeal  epididymitis.  This  was  ac  one  time  re- 
garded as  an  instance  of  '  sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion.' Careful  examination  will,  however,  always 
prove  that  the  vas  deferens  is  also  afifected, 
though  sometimes  in  so  slight  a  degree  that  its 
participation  in  the  inflammation  might  easily 
escape  notice.  This  form  is,  therefore,  due  to 
direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
thral mucous  membrane.  Orchitis  associated 
with  mumps  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an 
instance  of '  sympathy,'  or  '  metastasis.'  Kocher, 
however,  considers  it  to  be  the  result  of  ure- 
thritis. According  to  this  experienced  observer, 
the  disease  commences  as  stomatitis,  by  which 
the  parotid,  or  sometimes  the  submaxillary  and 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  become  infected. 
The  morbid  material  is  carried  by  the  blood 
to  the  kidneys,  and  in  its  course  through  the 
oiinarj passages  sets  up  cystitis  or  urethritis,  and 
thus  the  orchitis  results.  The  question  cannot, 
however,  be  regarded  as  finally  decided.  Orchitis 
and  epididymitis  sometimes  occur  in  rheumatic 
or  gouty  subjects.  Occasionally  cases  are  met 
with  in  which  no  exciting  cause  can  be  dia- 
eovered. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  orchitis  are 
local  pain  and  swelling,  with,  in  oases  of  or- 
chitis sometiiQf  3,  and  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  epi- 
didymitis frequently,  redness  and  tension  of  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  scrotum.  Severe  lum- 
bar pain  is  in  some  cases  felt,  especially  by 
labouring  men,  who  apply  for  relief,  on  account 
of  some  supposed  sprain  or  injury.  Being  either 
ignorant  of,'  or  attaching  no  importance  to,  the 
affection  of  the  testicle.  This  is  probably  due  to 
inflammation  of  the  lumbar  lymphatic  glands, 
with  which  the  lymphatics  of  tlie  testicle  freely 
communicate;  but  it  may  possibly  be  an  example 
of  '  referred  sensation.' 

PitOQNOsis. — The  prognosis  is  good.  The  in- 
flammation usually  subsides  speedily,  and  leaves 
the  gland  in  a  healthy  condition.  Atrophy 
sometimes  results  after  inflammation  associated 
with  mumps,  or  caused  by  severe  contusion. 
Chronic  induration  of  the  epididymis  may  per- 
sist; but  after  some  months  it  usually  disap- 
pears. Stricture  of  the  epididymis,  or  of  the  vas 
deferens,  is  very  rare.  Suppuration  does  not 
occur  except  in  pyaemia,  or  after  smaU-pox,  or  in 
strumous  and  very  enfeebled  persons. 

Tkeatment. — Best  in  the  recumbent  position, 
with  the  scrotum  supported  by  a  crutch- pad,  and 
the  application  of  ice  locally,  ar^in  ordinary  cases 
sufficient.  Where  rest  is  impossible,  well  ad- 
justed strapping  of  the  part  affords  considerable 
relief,  and  promotes  absorption  of  the  product* 
of  inflammation  so  rapidly  as  not  infrequently  to 
necessitate  the  re-application  of  the  strapping 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Attention  to  diet 
and  avoidance  of  all  violent  exercise  will  be  re- 
quisite. In  more  protracted  cases,  mercury, 
taken  in  small  doses  internally,  or  applied  locally 
by  inunction,  or  on  strapping,  will  be  found  of 
benefit.  The  practice,  recently  recommended  by 
some  eminent  surgeons,  of  puncture  or  incision 
of  the  ordinarily  inflamed  gland,  is,  according  to 
the  writer's  experience,  never  necessary.  If  sup- 
puration, however,  occur,  a  free  incision  should 
be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

6.  Chronic  Inflammation. — Chronic  orchitis 
may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  an  acute  attack, 
but  is  much  more  frequently  induced  by  syphilis, 
struma,  or  gout. 

(a)  SyphiKtie  Orchitis. — JlEscniprioN. — This 
may  occur  in  young  children  who  are  the  subjects 
of  inherited  syphilis,  in  the  form  of  hard  nodules 
in  the  testicle.  In  adults  it  belongs  to  the  tertiary 
stage  of  the  disease,  but  is  very  often  symme- 
trical. It  is  usually  painless,  the  patient  being 
frequently  ignorant  of  its  existence.  The  gland 
is  enlarged,  very  hard,  insensitive  to  pressure, 
and  often  nodular  in  form. 

TitEATMENT. — This  form  of  orchitis  is  usually 
very  amenable  to  treatment,  but  has  a  tendency 
to  recur.  Iodide  of  potassium  combined  with 
mercury  in  small  doses  internally,  when  it  can  be 
tolerated,  and  strapping  locally,  will  in  most 
cases  produce  rapid  disappearance  of  the  disease, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate.  Atrophy  may  sometimes 
result ;  and  in  some  cases  suppuration,  with  the, 
formation  of  troublesome  sinuses,  may  occur.  In 
one  case  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  which 
was  complicated  by  an  inguinal  hernia,  the  gland 
had,  after  very  prolonged  and  unsuccessful  treat- 
ment, to  be  removed,  as  the  use  of  a  truss  caused 
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great  pain,  and  the  non-tise  of  it  led  to  a  dan- 
gerous descent  of  the  hernia. 

{t)  Strumous  Orchitis.— In  most  systematic 
■works  on  surgery  tubercular  disease  of  the  testicle 
is  given  as  a  distincl.  affection,  but  the  descriptions 
of  it  are  very  confused,  no  t'vro  being  in  perfect 
agreement.  This  is  partly  because  at  one  time 
the  presence  of  caseous  matter  was, regarded  as 
evidence  of  tubercle,  and  partly  because  in  many 
cases  microscopic  examination  of  the  gland  after 
its  removal  can  alone  determine  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  Tizzoni  and  Gaule  have,  therefore, 
proposed  to  substitute  the  term  '  phthisis '  for 
'  tuberculosis '  of  the  testis,  since  in  this  organ, 
as  in  the  lungs,  tubercular  and  non-tubercular 
processes,  either  separately  or  concurrently,  run 
the  same  course. 

Symptoms. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  testis 
is  not  rare  in  young  children,  and  usually  com- 
mences in  the  body  of  the  gland.  It  occurs,  how- 
ever, much  more  frequently  after  puberty,  and 
then  commences,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  the 
epididymis ;  the  body  of  the  gland  and  the  vas 
deferens  becoming  subsequently  infected  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

A  nodular  swelling  is  found  either  in  the 
gland  or  in  the  epididymis,  which  is  usually 
only  slightly,  if  at  all  painful,  and  runs  an  indo- 
lent course.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  this 
softens  down  into  an  unhealthy  pus ;  adhesion 
and  perforation  of  the  superjacent  structures 
ensue ;  and  a  fistula  is  formed.  This  condition 
may  continue  for  a  long  time,  but  usually  the 
disease  extends  to  the  rest  of  the  glandular  appa- 
ratus. Sometimes  the  testicle  is  very  much 
enlarged.  The  vas  deferens,  if  affected,  may 
either  be  uniformly  thickened,  up  to  the  inguinal 
ring ;  or  present  a  number  of  distinct  round 
or  spindle-shaped  enlargements.  The  prostatic 
portion  of  the  duct  and  the  vesioula  seminalis 
are  frequently  similarly  affected.  Digital  exami- 
nation of  these  parts,  through  the  rectum,  ought 
therefore  always  to  be  made. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  strumous  or- 
chitis consists  in  careful  attention  to  diet  and 
hygienic  conditions ;  in  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  iodide  of  iron ;  and  in  the  protection  of 
the  part  from  accidental  injury  by  a  suspen- 
sory bandage.  Abscesses  should  be  opened  as 
early  as  possible,  and  any  fistula  either  laid 
open  by  incision  or  dilated  by  laminaria,  and 
treated  with  stimulating  lotions,  such  as  nitrate 
of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  five  grains  to  the 
ounce.  In  favourable  cases  the  disease  may  be 
arrested,  but  in  many  cases  removal  of  the  gland 
becomes  necessary.  If  the  epididymis  and  the 
vas  deferens  are  much  involved,  the  gland,  by 
obliteration  of  its  duct,  is  functionally  useless ; 
.ind  as  there  is  always  considerable  risk  of  in- 
fection of  the  system  generally,  early  removal  of 
the  gland  is,  in  such  cases,  to  be  recommended. 
If  the  prostate  and  vesicula  seminalis  have  be- 
come affiectied,  this  would,  of  course,  be  useless. 

There  is  another  form  of  caseous  orchitis,  not 
of  tubercular  origin,  in  which  the  intertubular 
lymphatic  spaces  of  the  testis  become  filled  with 
a  new  growth  of  lymphoid  tissue,  by  which  the 
seminal  tubules  are  ultimately  compressed  and 
destroyed.  This  may  become  transformed  partly 
into   fibrous    tissue,  but  in  the  greater  part 


usually  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  farming 
caseous  masses,  which  subsequently  break  down 
into  ccrd-like  pus.  The  symptoms  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  tubercular  disease,  but 
there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  general  infection 
of  the  system. 

(fl)  Gouty  Orchitis. — Chronic  orchitis  from  gont 
can  be  diagnosed  by  the  history  of  the  patient, 
and  yields  readily  to  the  ordinary  treatment  for 
gout,  but  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

7.  Hernia  Testis. — This  morbid  condition 
was  formerly  known  as  'benign  fungus  of  the 
testis.' 

DESCErPTiON. — It  consists  of  a  fungous  pro- 
trusion from  the  scrotum,  of  a  red  or  yellowish- 
red  colour,  and  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  small  egg.  There  are  two  varieties, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  saperficial  and 
deep.  The  superficial  form  springs  from  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  is  very 
comparable  to  the  fungous  granulations  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  cases  of  suppuration,  or  in 
wounds  of  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons.  In 
this  the  tunica  albuginea  is  intact,  but  probably 
altered  in  structure.  In  the  deep  form  the 
tunica  albuginea  has  been  perforated,  and  the 
protruded  mass  consists  largely  of  seminal 
tubules.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  any  special  disease  of  the  gland,  as  it  may 
occur,  but  by  no  means  necessarily,  after  any 
form  of  orchitis  in  which  there  has  been  suppu- 
ration, 

TuEATMENT.^The  treatment  consists  in  well- 
adjusted  pressure  upon  the  protrusion ;  with  the 
occasional  application  of  caustics,  such  as  nitrate 
of  silver  or  red  oxide  of  mercury.  Freeing  the 
margins  of  the  opening  from  adhesions,  and 
bringing  the  thus  liberated  integument  over  the 
protrusion  by  means  of  sutures,  is  usually  very 
successful.  When  the  precedent  infiammation 
has  been  due  to  some  specific  cause,  the  appro- 
priate constitutional  treatment  must  also  be  em- 
ployed. 

8.  Cystic  Disease. —  Cysts  are  frequently 
found  in  the  testicle,  either  separately  or  asso- 
ciated with  other  growths. 

Description. — In  true  cystic  disease  or  sim- 
ple cystoma,  the  whole  or  pivrt  of  the  body  of 
the  testicle  is  replaced  by  a  closely  aggregated 
mass  of  cysts,  of  very  variable  size.  Some  are 
so  minute  as  only  to  be  visible  on  microscopic 
examination,  while  others  may  attain  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  When  only  part 
of  the  gland  is  so  affected,  healthy  glandular 
substance  is  found  at  the  periphery,  enveloping 
the  cystic  growth.  The  cysts  have  no  proper 
wall,  and  are  lined  witli  shallow  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, which  is  sometimes  ciliated.  They  are 
filled  with  either  clear  watery,  or  sometimes  very 
viscid,  fluid ;  or  with  atheromatous  matter,  re- 
sembling the  contents  of  a  sebaceous  cyst.  Ver}' 
frequently  nodules  of  cartilage  are  found  inter- 
posed between  the  cysts.  The  disease  usually 
occurs  in  adults,  but  one  case  has  been  recorded 
where  the  enlaigement  was  first  observed  at  the 
age  of  three  months.  The  structure  seems  to 
indicate  very  clearly  the  origin  of  the  cysts  to 
be  from  retention  within  the  rete  testis. 

There  is. another  form  of  cystic  disease,  where 
the  cysts  are  separated  by  a  considerable  quan- 
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tity  of  gelatinous  conneotire  tissue,  and  often 
contain  polypoid  ingrowtlis,  -which  sometimes 
completely  fill  their  cavities.  The  tumour  is 
often  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  This  form  is 
regarded  as  cystic  adenoma  of  the  gland. 

Cysts  of  the  epididymis  have  been  described 
in  the  article  on  Hydrocele. 

Symptoms. — Cystic  disease  of  the  testicle  is 
usually  attended  with  verjr  little  pain.  The 
tumour  is  of  an  oral  form,  either  with  a  smooth 
surface,  or  with  irregular  elevations ;  and  does 
not  attain  a  very  considerable  sizo,  being  gene- 
rally about  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg,>  There  is 
m  indistinct  sense  of  fluctuation,  unequal  at  dif- 
fereut  parts. 

Diagnosis. — Cystic  disease  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  hydrocele  or  hsematocele.  The 
form  of  the  tumour,  its  relatively  greater  weight, 
the  absence  of  transparency,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  detecting  the  body  of  the  testicle  at  any 
part,  distinguish  it  from  hydrocele.  The  distinc- 
tion from  hsematocele  is  in  some  cases  more 
difficult.  If  exploratory  puncture  be  considered 
requisite,  a  full-sized  instrument  should  be  used, 
as  the  fluid  may  be  so  viscid  as  not  to  flow 
through  a  small  cannula. 

TasATMENT. — Castration  is  the  only  remedy 
for  this  condition. 

9.  Fibroma. — Fibrous  tissue  is  found  in  ab- 
normal quantity  in  atrophy  of  the  testis,  in 
chronicorchitis,  and  associated  with  new  growths. 
By  fibroma  of  the  testicle,  however,  is  meant  a 
new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  to  a  considerable 
pxtent,  without  any  other  important  change.  In 
iitructure  it  resembles  fibrous  tumours  of  the 
uterus.  It  so  rarfely  occurs,  however,  as  to  prac- 
tically be  devoid  of  clinical  importance. 

10.  Chondroma. — Cartilage,  usually  of  the 
hyaline,  but  sometimes  of  the  fibrous  variety,  is 
found  in  association  with  many  new  growths  in 
the  testide.  Pure  chondroma  is  comparatively 
tare. 

Descbiption. —  This  form  of  tumour  of  the 
testis  occurs  as  disseminated  nodules,  con- 
nected by  fibrous  tissue ;  or  as  elongated  masses 
■with  branching  processes.  By  compression  of  the 
seminal  tubules,  it  leads  to  dilatation  of  other 
parts  of  the  tubules ;  and  by  invagination  of  the 
walls  of  such  dilatations,  the  growth  often  seems 
to  be  in  the  interior  of  a  tubule.  Careful  exami- 
natioii,  however,  will  always  prove  it  to  be  of 
extra-tubular  origin.  It  similarly  invades  the 
lymphatics,  and  through  them  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  infect  other  parts  of  the  system.  It  is 
often  associated  with  myxoma ;  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  it  develops,  into  bone.  It  can  dnly 
be  diagnosed  with  any  certainty  when  the  tumour 
has  attained  a  large  size,  and  istben  characterised 
by  the  hardness  and  slow  growth  of  the'  mass. 

Tbeatuent. —  Castration  is  the  only  treat- 
ment; and  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  this 
disease  to  invade  other  organs,  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Curling  is  the  best — '  to  recom- 
mend an  operation  without  unnecessary  delay,  in 
all  cases  of  large  sarcocele  which  do  not  give  any 
indication  of  yielding  to  treatment.' 

11.  Carcinoma  and  Sarcoma. —  These  are 
classed  together,  because,  though  histologically 
of  yei^  different  origin,  the  distinction  between 
tliam  in  any  individual  case  is  often  impossible. 
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except  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  tumour 
after  removal.  Even  then  the  distinction  is 
sometimes  impossible,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
description  of  recorded  cases  of  mixed  sarcoma 
and  carcinoma. 

The  latter  originates  in  the  epithelial  struc- 
tures of  the  glandj  and  is  almost  invariably  of 
the  encephaloid  variety.  Seirrhus  is  said  by  all 
writers  to  occur  sometimes,  and  so-called  speci- 
mens are  in  many  museums.  According  to 
Butlin,  however,  many  of  these  are  probably 
examples  of  fibrous  sarcoma.  Encephaloid  cancer 
usually  commences  in  the  body  of  the  testis,  by 
the  formation  of  one  or  more  nodules.  Some- 
times the  epididymis  is  first  attacked.  Very 
rarely  is  there  general  infiltration  of  the  gland. 
In  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  gland  is  hard, 
from  tension  of  the  tunica  albnginea,  but  when  this 
has  been  destroyed  in  the  progress  of  the  growth, 
the  mass  is  soft,  and  there  is  often  distinct  fluc- 
tuation. This  may  be  unequal  at  different  parts, 
from  the  presence  of  cysts.  The  growth  is  usually 
painless,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  acute  pain, 
either  locally  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  chief 
aids  to  diagnosis  at  this  period  are  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth,  the  enlargement  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  cord,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  For 
while  encephaloid  cancer  has  been  met  with  in 
young  children  and  old  people,  still  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  recorded  cases  have  occurred  between 
20  and  40  years  of  age. 

If  the  tumour  attain  a  very  large  size,  the 
scrotum  may  slough,  and  a  bleeding  fungus  pro- 
trude. The  disease  has  a  great  tendency  to  in- 
vade other  parts  of  the  system,  and  especially 
at  an  early  period  the  lumbar  lymphatic  glands. 
This  may  lead  to  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities, 
from  pressure  on  the  abdominal  veins.  The 
inguinal  glands  generally  escape  infection,  ex- 
cept in  some  cases  where  the  scrotum  has  been 
involved  in  the  disease.  Secondary  growths 
have  been  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  liver, 
spleen,  and  lungs. 

Sarcoma  originates  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  testicle,  and  sometimes  develops  in  both 
glands  simultaneously.  With  microscopic  exa- 
mination two  varieties  can  be  distinguished,  the 
round  and  the  spindle-celled.  The  latter  grows 
more  slowly,  and  both  are  often  associated  with 
cystic  and  cartilaginous  formations.  The  symp- 
toms are  very  similar  to  those  of  cancer. 

Sarcoma  sometimes  commences  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  is  then  usually  accompanied  with 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  sac.  The  writer 
has  met  with  two  such  cases,  where  the  shape  of 
the  tumoxu',  the  complete  absence  of  pain,  the 
history  of  gradual  enlargement,  and  the  very 
distinct  fluctuation  were  suggestive  of  hsemato- 
cele. Exploratory  exaiuination,  however,  proved 
them  to  be  cases  of  sarcoma.  Castration  was 
performed,  and  the  testicles  were  found  to  be 
only  slightly  affected  by  the  disease.  Both  cases 
died  within  a  short  period  after  the  operations, 
from  secondary  affection  of  other  organs,  accom- 
panied by  aimilar  hsemorrhages. 

Melanoma  of  the  testis  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  form  of  cancer,  but  is  now  considered  to  be 
sarcomatous.  It  is  extremely  rare,  and  in  the 
few  recorded  cases  of  it,  similar  growths  were 
found  in  many  other  organs  of  the  body. 
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Diagnosis. — As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated 
that  sarcoma  occurs  most  frequently  under  ten 
and  after  forty  years  of  age  ;  and  that  the  epi- 
didymis is  more  frequently  the  primary  seat  of 
the  disease,  and,  -when  secondarily  involved,  is 
attacked  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  cancer. 
The  distinction  in  any  individual  case  must, 
however,  be  very  uncertain,  and  is  of  little  im- 
portance. 

Pbogkosis  and  Teeatment The  prognosis  is 

very  unfavourable  in  both,  as  recurrence  of  the 
growth  in  other  organs  after  the  removal  of  the 
tumour  is  the  rule  to  which  there  are  but  few 
exceptions.  Castration  is  the  only  possible  treat- 
ment for  both  diseases. 

12.  Teratoma. — The  testis,  like  the  ovary, 
may  be  the  seat  of  cysts,  containing  hair,  skin, 
bones,  &c.  The  cysts  are  sometimes  within, 
sometimes  upon  the  gland.  The  more  complex 
cases  may  be  best  explained  as  resulting  from 
the  inclusion  of  a  second  fertilised  germ ;  while 
the  simpler  cases  may  be  due  possibly  to  the 
accidental  grafting  of  the  germs  of  such  tissues 
on  the  rudimentary  testicle.  The  history  of  a 
congenital  tumour  will  suffice  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  any  such  case.  Thoy  are  very  rarely 
met  with,  and  castration  is  the  only  suitable 
treatment. 

13.  Ifeuralgia  and  Irritability. — The  tes- 
ticle is  sometimes  the  seat  of  veiy  acute  per- 
sistent or  periodically  recurring  neuralgia.  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  hyperaesthesia  or 
irritability  of  the  gland,  which  is  occasionally 
associated  with  varicocele,  or  may  be  the  result 
of  self-abuse,  excessive  venery,  or  even  of  un- 
satisfied sexual  excitement.  Neuralgia  may  be 
due  to  some  local  cause,  to  varicocele,  or  to  indura- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  glandular  apparatus  from 
precedent  inflammation.  It  may  also  be  sym- 
pathetic, as  in  renal  colic,  or  where  the  digestive 
system  is  disordered.  Occasionally  no  cause  can 
be  discovered,  and  we  have  to  assume  that  it  is 
due  to  some  affection  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

Teeatment. — ^When  of  local  origin,  the  treat- 
ment of  neuralgia  of  the  testis  must  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  cause ;  and  if  all  other 
methods  fail,  and  the  pain  be  severe  enough  to 
warrant  it,  castration  may  be  required.  When 
due  to  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
treatment  must  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Hyperaesthesia  of  the  gland  usually  yields  in 
time  to  tonics,  and  attention  to  ordinary  hygienic 
conditions.  Jeeemiah  McCaetht. 

TETANtrS.— Synon. :  Lock-jaw;  Fr.  Te- 
tanos ;  Ger.  Starrkrampf. 

Patuologt  and  JEtiologv. — Our  knowledge 
regarding  the  pathology  of  tetanus  is  very 
limited,  but  the  symptoms  which  characterise 
this  affection  are  undoubtedly  referable  to  an 
abnormal  influence  of  the  nervous  centres  which 
control  the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
Dr.  0.  AUbutt  and  other  observers  have  described 
the  pathological  changes  in  the  spinal  cord,  after 
death  from  tetanus,  to  consist  of  intense  conges- 
tion of  the  tissues,  with  structureless  exudations, 
especially  in  the  grey  matter ;  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  however,  whether  these  changes  are 
the  causes,  or  simply  the  effects,  of  the  abnormal 
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nerve-action  which  characterises  tetanus.  Most 
of  us  have  formed  some  conception  of  the  nature 
of  this  disease,  from  the  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  effects  of  poisonous  doses  of  strych- 
nia and  the  spasms  of  tetanus ;  but  we  have  no 
grounds  whatever  far  supposing  that  the  modus 
operandi  of  nux  vomica  on  the  nervous  system 
is  the  same  as  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  induces  tetnnus.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  in  the  phenomena  presented  by 
some  instances  of  traumatic  tetanus,  to  lead 
us  to  think  that  the  violent  contraction  of  the 
muscles  in  this  disease  is  due  to  irritation  set  up 
in  the  peripheral  distribution  of  a  nerve,  and 
that  this  hyper-action  once  establislied  is  con- 
veyed along  the  nerve  to  the  spinal  cord,  excit- 
ing by  reflex  action  the  muscles  near  the  injured 
nerve  to  a  state  of  spasm.  The  irritation  subse- 
quently extends,  and  so  the  whole  length  of  the 
spinal  cord  becomes  implicated,  a  slight  impres- 
sion on  the  skin  producing  general  tetanic  con- 
vulsions. In  support  of  this  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  a  few  cases  have  been  re- 
corded in  which  division  of  the  principal  nerve, 
or  in  other  instances  the  stretching  of  a  nerve 
leading  from  a  wound,  has  completely  stopped 
an  attack  of  tetanus.  And  in  some  cases  the 
writer  has  certainly  seen  tetanic  spasms  com- 
mence as  if  by  reflex  action ;  for  instance,  after 
tying  a  large  bleeding  pile,  the  patient,  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  tlie  operation,  complained  of 
spasms  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  and  although 
the  ligature  was  instantly  removed,  nevertheless 
the  disease  ran  a  very  rapid  and  fatal  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of 
tetanus,  when  considered  in  all  their  bearings^ 
point  to  some  influence  at  work  which  is  different 
in  its  nature  from  that  of  ordinary  reflex  action. 
It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  the 
muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wounded 
part  to  be  first  involved  in  the  disease,  as  they 
probably  would  be  if  it  arose  from  a  purely 
reflex  action;  it  matters  not  where  the  seat  of 
the  injurymay  be,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  affected 
before  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In 
numerous  instances  of  tetanus  the  writer  has 
noticed,  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours 
before  spasms  of  the  muscles  have  set  in,  that 
the  patient's  face  has  presented  a  pinched 
appearance,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  depending  on  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
expression.  Various  groups  of  muscles  are  sub- 
sequently involved,  in  the  following  order — those 
of  mastication,  the  neck  and  back,  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  and  lastly,  those  of  the  extremi- 
ties. So  generally  is  this  the  order  in  which  the 
muscles  are  implicated,  that  the  writer  is  dis- 
posed to  think  that,  whatever  the  pathology  of 
the  disease  may  be,  the  morbid  influence  which 
produces  it  commences  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  extends  to  the  spinal  cord.  Lastly,  the 
writer  has  met  with  many  severe  cases  of  teta- 
nus among  persons  in  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  any  wound  or  abrasion  of  the  skin 
or  mucous  membranes  of  the  body,'  and  in  in- 

'  In  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Mayo  Hospital,  Calcutta, 
within  a  period  of  five  years,  83  cases  of  tetanus  wen 
treated.  Of  these,  44  cases  were  traumatic,  and  34  died. 
Of  the  remaining  39  idiopathic  cases,  10  di«d. 
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llsnees  of  this  description  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  on  tlie  theory 
that  it  depends  on  reflex  action. 

It  seems  very  certain  that  local  circumstances 
and  meteorological  conditions  greatly  influence 
the  occurrence  of  tetanus.  In  the  tropics,  the 
disease  is  far  more  frequently  met  ■vnth  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  seldom  absent 
from  the  Calcutta  Hospitals,  and  in  some  sea- 
eons  appears  to  prevail^  as  an  epidemic.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  matter  of  common  obseiTation  in  Bengal, 
that  after  sudden  changes  of  temperature  cases  of 
tetanus  appear  among  surgical  patients ;  so  that, 
while  admitting  that  in  many  instances  of  teta- 
nus wounds  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  a  chill  is 
frequently  an  immediate  antecedent.  The  disease 
attaclis  persons  of  all  ages ;  it  occurs  occasionally 
among  infants  immediately  after  birth,  but  more 
commonly  commences  a  few  days  after  the  re- 
mains of  the  umbilical  cord  have  separated  from 
the  child's  body.  Men  are  more  subject  to  te- 
tanus than  -women.  In  the  tropics  the  disease 
ia  by  no  means  uncommonly  seen  among  horses, 
especially  after  they  have  undergone  the  opera- 
tion of  castration. 

Stitptoms. — Tetanus  almost  invariably  com- 
mences, in  man  or  the  lower  animals,  whether  it 
is  of  traumatic  origin  or  otherwise,  in  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  expression.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  back  become  involved,  so  that 
the  patient  experiences  difficulty  in  opening  his 
mouth,  or  in  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side  ; 
and  deglutition  is  impeded  by  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  pharynx.  The  rigidity  of  one  or 
more  of  the  groups  of  muscles  above  referred  to 
ia  constant  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  from  time  to  time 
these  muscles  are  thrown  into  the  most  frightful 
spasms ;  in  this  way  the  patient's  body  is  some- 
times bent  like  a  bow,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  trunk  being  supported  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  heels.  The  abdominal  and  thoracic 
muscles  are  also  implicated,  and  hence  the 
patient's  belly  is  tense  and  hard,  and  the  walls 
of  his  chest  expand  imperfectly  in  the  effi)rt  of 
breathing.  The  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs 
are  often  extremely  rigid,  and  convulsed  in  a 
most  violent  manner ;  they  are  the  seat  of  ter- 
rible pain.  Theinterval  between  the  paroxysms 
of  spasm  of  the  affected  muscles  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  sometimes  the  cramps  last  only  for  a  few 
seconds,  at  other  times  for  five  and  even  ten 
minutes.  The  most  dangerous  cases  of  tetanus 
are  evidently  those  in  which  the  muscles  of 
respiration  are  principally  involved,  for  death  is 
generally  caused  in  this  disease  by  the  inteiv 
ference  with  the  respiratory  process,  the  chest 
being,  as  it  were,  compressed  in  a  vice  (Watson). 
In  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  thoraxj;  the  sick  person  is  unable 
to  speak,  but  his  intellect  generally  remains  clear 
up  to  the  last,  nor  are\the  other  functions  of  his 
•jody  materially  deranged.  The  patient  suffers 
much  from  hunger  and  thirst,  whidi  he  is  unable 
»  alleviate;  and,  above  all,  he  longs  for  sleep, 
»hich  is  frequently  dettied  him  in  consequence  of 
the  recurring ,  spasms.  The  surface  of  the  skin 
IS  bedewed  with  perspiration;  and  the  pulse  rises 


and  falls  with  the  intensity  of  the  spasms,  and 
the  duration  of  the  disease. 

CouESE  AND  DuKATiON. — Tctanus  is  one  of 
those  maladies  which  run  a  definite  course,  al- 
though  its  duration  is  not  so  precisely  defined 
as  that  of  some  other  diseases ;  in  some  cases  it 
may  kill  the  person  affected  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,_  but  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances patients  die  of  tetanus  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  day  after  the  commencement  of 
the  disease.  If  they  survive  the  twelfth  day, 
the  malady,  as  a  rule,  gradually  subsides ;  and 
the  patient  may  usually  be  pronounced  cured  in 
twenty-five  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack;  but  he  often  suffers  for  many  weeks 
subsequently  from  rigidity  of  the  muscles  which 
have  been  involved  in  the  tetanic  spasms. 

FiiOQNOsis. — The  writer  has  for  some  time  past 
relied  much  on  the  thermometer,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  forming  a  prognosis,  but  as  indicating 
to  some  extent  the  treatment  to  be  followed  in 
tetanus.  Doubtless  in  some  of  the  worst  in- 
stances of  this  disease  the  thermometer  fails  us ; 
for  if  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  very  mucli 
affected,  as  they  are  in  the  most  severe  eases, 
the  process  of  combustion  within  the  body  is  so 
much  interfered  with  that  its  temperature  is  not 
kept  up  to  the  degree  it  should  be,  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  the  muscular  action.  Never- 
theless, as  a  general  rule,  in  instances  of  tetanus, 
so  long  as  the  thermometer  indicates  that  the 
temperature  of  the  patient's  body  is  under  101° 
Fahr.,  we  may  remain  easy  regarding  the  is'sue  of 
the  case.  If  the  mercury  rises  in  the  instrument 
beyond  101°,  there  is  impending  danger ;  and  if 
it  reaches  103°,  the  case  is  one  to  cause  us  the 
greatest  anxiety.  After  death  from  this  disease 
the  writer  has  found  thei  temperature  of  the 
body  to  rise  as  high  as  107°. 

Tbeatment. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  connected  with  tetanus  is  the  almost  incre- 
dible amount  of  Indian  hemp  and  opium  which 
persons  suffering  from  it  will  swallow,  without 
producing  their  poisonous  effects  on  the  system. 
The  writer  has  prescribed  these'  drugs  in  very 
large  doses,  but  has  failed  to  satisfy  himself  that 
they  influence  for  good  the  progress  of  the  malady. 
He  has  also  given  the  Calabar  bean  a  fair  trial 
in  tetanus ;  but  unless  it  be  pushed  to  the  extent 
of  rendering  the  patient  collapsed,  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  body  falling  perhaps  to  94°  or  95°, 
and  the  pulse  being  hardly  perceptible  at  the  wrist, 
he  has  found  that  this  medicine  hardly  affects 
the  spasms  of  tetanus  in  severe  cases,  whilst  in  the 
milder  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  resorting  to  such  a  dangerous  means  of 
cure.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  system  of  treat- 
ment which  will  cut  short  the  progress  of  a  case 
of  tetanus,  and,  therefore,  the  indication  is  to 
employ  all  our  efforts  to  keep  the  sick  person 
alive  during  the  illness  through  which  he  is 
passing.  As  means  to  this  most  desirable 
end,  we  must  feed  him,  and,  if  possible,  secure 
him  at  least  some  eight  hours'  sleep  during  the 
day.  With  respect  to  food,  the  patient  must 
be  made  to  swallow  about  four  ounces  of  milk 
every  four  hours ;  one  egg,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
the  juice  of  raw  meat,  beiiig  mixed  with  the 
milk,  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  If  the  pulse 
indicates  great  exhaustion,  beef-tea  and  brandy 
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may  be  given  as  an  enema,  in  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  food.  In  cases  of  tetanus  the 
teeth  are  often  so  firmly  locked  together  that  it 
is  necessary  to  insert  one's  fingers  between  the 
dosed  jaws  and  the  cheeks,  and  pour  the  milk 
into  the  cavity  thus  formed ;  the  liquid  ■will 
trickle  between  and  behind  the  patient's  teeth,  and 
pass  down  his  throat.  Some  of  it  may  oooasion- 
aUyrun  into  the  trachea,  and  cause  considerable 
spasm,  but  the  writer  has  never  seen  any  more 
serious  result  follow  from  this.  If  the  patient 
can  swallow  with  comparative  ease,  arrowroot 
maybe  mixed  with  the  milk;  a  man  can  live 
very  well  on  a  diet  of  this  description  for  some 
twenty-five  days. 

With  reference  to  drugs,  the  writer  knows  of 
no  medicine  which  procures  sleep  so  well  as  the 
hydrate  of  chloral  in  cases  of  tetanus.  It  should 
be  administered  in  40-grain  doses  (to  an  adult)  at 
bedtime ;  and  in  severe  cases  of  the  disease  (the 
temperature  of  the  patient's  body  rising  to  up- 
wards of  101°)  an  additional  30  grains  of  chloral 
should  be  given  at  mid-day.  However  serious 
the  case  may  seem  to  be,  we  should  rigidly 
adhere  to  the  plan  of  treatment  above  described, 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  not  causing  us  to 
deviate  from  our  attempts  to  make  the  patient 
swallow  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  of  the  hydrate 
of  chloral,  to  enable  him  to  struggle  through  the 
malady  from  which  he  is  suffering. 

C.  Macxamaba. 

TBTANT. — ^^Synou.  :  Tetanilla ;  Idiopathic 
muscular  spasm ;  Fr.  Tetanos  intermittent. 

Tetany  is  a  neurosis  originally  described  by 
Dance  in  1831,  and  more  or  less  fliUy  described 
since  under  many  names,  especially  in  France. 
It  is  probably  much  more  common  in  that 
country  than  in  England,  where  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with.  It  is  mostly  a  comparatively  trivial 
and  temporary  malady. 

.SItioloot. — The  disease  is  associated  with  no 
recognised  organic  changes  in  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  much  uncertainty  prevails 
in  regard  to  its  causation.  It  occurs  mostly 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  30  years,  though  it 
may  show  itself  in  older  people,  as  well  as  in 
young  children,  and  even  in  infants.  It  occurs 
in  either  sex,  but  is  more  common  among  females. 
Persona  of  a  neurotic  temperament,  or  those 
whose  constitutions  have  been  disturbed  or 
weakened  from  many  causes,  are  specially  liable. 
Teething,  the  establishment  of  menstruation, 
chronic  diarrhcea,  lactation,  the  state  of  conva- 
lescence from  many  acute  diseases,  are  all  con- 
ditions which  predispose  to  this  affection ;  whilst 
exposure  to  cold,  and  emotional  disturbance  seem 
to  act  as  the  most  common  exciting  causes. 
_  Symptoms. — The  morbid  manifestations  con- 
sist, in  the  main,  of  tonic  spasms,  frequently  re- 
curring for  brief  periods  in  one  or  other  part  of 
the  body,  painful  in  character,  and  unaccompanied 
by  loss  of  consciousness.  The  attacks  in  different 
individuals  vaiy  widely,  the  spasms  being  some- 
times quite  local,  and  sometimes  involving  many 
different  regions  of  the  body. 

In  the  slighter  kinds  of  attack,  a  numbness 
and  tingling  is  felt  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  which 
speedily  become  fixed  in  tonic  spasm.  As  the 
spasms  strengthen,  they  may  extend  to  higher 
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parts  of  the  limb,  and  become  painful.  The 
fingers  are  drawn  together  and  slightly  flexed, 
the  thumb  is  bent  into  the  palm,  and  the  wrist 
slightly  flexed.  The  toes  also  are  drawn  to- 
gether and  towards  the  sole,  the  big  toe  being 
drawn  under  them.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot  is 
arched  and  the  heel  pnlled  up,  whilst  the  leg  and 
thigh  are  more  or  less  rigidly  extended.  One 
or  more  of  the  limbs  may  be  affected  in  this 
way,  or  if  all  are  implicated,  it  may  be  simul- 
taneously or  successively.  This  condition  of 
things  lasts  for  a  few  mimites,  or  even  for  an 
hour  or  two,  accompanied  often  by  severe  pain 
along  the  nerve-tnmks,  and  by  some  diminution 
of  sensibility  in  the  parts  affected.  When  the 
attack  is  about  to  terminate  formication  sets  in, 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  spasm.  After 
variable  intervals  the  attacks  are  renewed,'it  may 
be  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  only  after  several  days. 
Such  paroxysms  may  be  frequent  during  several 
months ;  and,  according  to  Trousseau,  so  long 
as  a  tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  spasms  exists, 
they  may  always  be  excited  anew  by  simply 
■compressing  the  affected  parts,  either  in  the 
direction  of  their  principal  nerve-trunk."!,  or  over 
their  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  impede  the  venous 
or  arterial  circulation.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  parts  affected  fre- 
quently arrests  the  spasms  for  a  time. 

In  tile  more  severe  forms  of  tetany,  the  attacks 
may  begin  in  the  way  above  indicated  in  the 
upper  extremities,  next  in  the  lower  extremities, 
and  then,  whilst  diminishing  in  the  parts  first 
affected,  they  may  extend  more  or  less  generally 
to  the  trunk  muscles.  The  contractions  are 
invariably  more  or  less  painful.  The  spasms 
may  even  spread  to  the  facial  muscles,  so  that 
the  jaws  may  be  firmly  clenched,  and  speech 
greatly  embarrassed.  If  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  are  involved,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  extreme  dyspncea  may  be 
induced.  Still  there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness. 
These  attacks  may  be  of  brief  duration ;  or  they 
may  be  extreme  in  degree,  long-continued,  and 
frequently  repeated.  In  such  severe  cases  there 
is  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  with  greatly 
quickened  pulse,  and  a  furred  tongue.  After 
some  weeks  or  months  the  paroxysms  usually 
become  less  severe,  less  frequent,  and  finally 
cease  altogether. 

Diagnosis.— ^The  diagnosis  must  be  based  upon 
the  progressive  character  of  the  attacks ;  upon  the 
fact  that  they  begin  in  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  after  a  time  completely  intermit ; 
upon  the  absence  of  all  loss  of  consciousness 
during  the  attack;  and  upon  the  fact  of  the 
possibility  of  reinducing  the  paroxysms  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  nerves  or  vessels  of  the  parts 
affected.  These  characters  will  suffice  to  distin' 
guish  the  affection  from  tetanus,  epilepsy,  and 
hysteria. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  usually  favour- 
able, the  complaint  gradually  subsiding  after  a 
few  months.  Still,  in  very  exceptional  cases,  the 
patient  may  die  asphyxiated  during  one  of  the 
extremely  severe  attacks. 
.  Treatment.. — The  treatment  of  tetany  should 
in  the  main  be  directed  to  the  improveinent  of 
the  patient's  general  health,  and  the  diminution 
of  all  debilitating  conditions  or  causes  of  irri- 
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.ation.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  endeavour 
to  lessen  the  general  motility  of  the  nervous 
BTstem,  by  seeing  that  the  patient  obtains  Te> 
gulai  and  sound  sleep,  as  -well  as  by  the  ndminis- 
tiation  of  the  bromides  in  suitable  doses,  in 
combination  with  valerian,  musk,  conium,  or 
other  antispasmodic  remedies. 

H.  ChaeIiTon  Bastun. 

TBTBASTOMA.  BBNAIiE  (rdrpa,  four- 
fold; irriiM,  a  mouth;  and  ren,  a  kidney). — A 
form  of  entozoon  found  on  one  occasion  in  the 
mine  of  a  patient  by  Lucarelli,  and  described  by 
DsUe  Chiaje.  See  Entogoa,  by  Dr.  Cobbold, 
Loud.,  1864. 

TBTTEB. — Tetter  is  an  old  Saxon  word, 
equivalent  to  the  French  dartre.  Tetter  is  de- 
fined to  be  '  a  tickling  and  itching  scab,'  and 
may  be  taken  to  signify  a  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  attended  with  desquamation  and 
itching.  In  this  sense  the  term  ia  popularly 
applied  to  patches  of  chronic  eczema,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  of  psoriasis  ;  but  it  is  altogether 
too  indefinite  in  its  meaning  for  scientific  use. 
Ekasmus  Wilson. 

THALAMUS  OPTIOTT3,  Lesions  of.— 
Synon.  :  Pr.  Mdadies  dea  Conches  optigues ;  Ger. 
Kran&heiten  der  Sehhiigel. 

Intbodoctiok. — ^Diseases  of  the  optic  thala- 
mus vary  in  their  symptomatology  according  as 
tbe  lesion  is  strictly  limited  to  the  ganglion 
itself,  or  implicates  also  neighbouring  structures. 

In  the  former  case  it  is  apparently  well  es- 
tablished, by  numerous  recorded  cases,  that 
lesions,  such  as  apoplectic  cysts,  or  areas  of 
Boftsnipg,  may  exist  without  producing  any 
discoverable  symptoms,  either  in  the  domain  of 
motility  or  sensibility,  general  or  special.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  lesions 
occupy  the  convexity  or.  ventricular  aspect  of  the 
optic  thalamus. 

But  more  feequently  diseases  affecting  the 
optic  thalamus  implicate  also,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  corpus  striatum,  internal  capsule, 
eras  cerebri,  or  corpora  quadrigemina.  Owing  to 
the  community  of  vascular  supply  between  the 
corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  through 
the  opto-striate  arteries  of  Duret,  embolism  or 
rupture  of  these  vessels  leads  to  conjoint 
destruction,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  both 
ganglia,  as  well  as  rupture,  or  pressure  on  the 
fibres  of  the  internal  capsule.  A  hsemorrhage  or 
emboUsm  in  this  region  produces  hemiplegia  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  But  that  the 
hemiplegia  cannot  be  duo .  to  ■  the  lesion  of  the 
optic  thalamus  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  such 
lesions  may  exist  without  any  motor  paralysis 
whatever,  i  It  is,  therefore,  more  logical  to  attri- 
I  Dute  motor  paralysis,  when  it  does,  occur  in  con- 
nection with  lesions  of  ,the  optic  thalamus,  to 
implication,  direct  or ;  indirect,  of  the  corpus 
striatum  or  the  motor  fibres  of  the  internal 


looALizisa  Phekomena.  —  It  is  a  question 
whether,  apart  from  consjiderations  as  to  causa- 
tion, there  are  any  symptoms  epecially  charac- 
teristic of  haemorrhages  in  the  region  of  the 
optic  thalamus. 

Among  other  symptoms  noted  are  clonic  or 
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tonie  spasms  of  the  paralysed  limbs  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  cases.  These,  however, 
though,  according  toEastian,  occurring  in  about 
three-fourths  of  the  cases,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
pathognomonic,  for  similar  spasms  may  occur 
from  lesions  elsewhere,  as  in  the  cortex,  centrum 
ovale,  and  pons; 

Nor  is  it  true  that  lesions  of  the  optic 
thalamus  specially  cause  paralysis  of  the  upper 
extremity,  as  has  been  contended  by  Saucerot.te 
and  others.  The  leg  may  sufiTer  quite  as  much ; 
and  indeed  when  the  motor  paralysis  is  asso- 
ciated with  anaesthesia,  the  affectionof  the  leg 
is  frequently  much  more  pronounced  than  that 
of  the  arm  or  face. 

The  occurrence  of  anaesthesia  on  the  paralysed 
side  is  more  constant  and  more  enduring  when 
the  lesion  invades  the  optic  thalamus  and  its 
neighbourhood,  than  when  it  is  confined  to  the 
ganglia  of  the  corpus  striatura.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
internal  capsule  are  directly  injured,  and  not 
merely  pressed  on,  as  in  the  latter  case.  The 
anaesthesia  may  extend  to  the  special  senses  as 
well  as  common  sensibility,  but  more  frequently 
the  tactile  sensibility  only  is  distinctly  im- 
paired. The  reflex  cutaneous  excitability  .is 
also  greatly  diminished,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Grichton  Browne  {West. Hiding  Asylum Seports, 
vol  v.).  The  paralysed  limbs  are  frequently 
also  affected  with  unsteadiness,  tremors,  or 
choreic-like  spasms,  intensified  on  volitional 
efforts.  This  affection,  termed  post-hmdplegic 
chorea  (Weir-Mitchell,  Charcot),  is  generally  if 
not  invariably  associated  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  impairment  of  sensibility  in  the  affected 
limbs.  It  is  doubtful  how  much,  if  anything, 
can  be  assigned  to  the  lesion  of  the  optic  tha^ 
lamus  itself  in  the  causation  of  these  symp- 
toms. But  for  regional  diagnostic  purposes, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  significant  of  lesion 
of  the  optic  thalamus  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. When  the  lesion  involves  only  the 
posterior  fibres  of  the  external  capsule,  lying 
external  to  the  optic  thalamus,  the  result  is 
hemiansesthesia,  general  and  special,  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body.  The  power  of  movement 
may  not  be  apparently  affected.  If  so  the  leg 
is,  in  general,  relatively  more  affected  than  the 
arm.  But,  though  the  motility  is  retained,  the 
muscular  sense  is  lost,  so  that  the  patient  is 
unaware  of  the  state  of  contraction  of  the 
muscles  or  the  position  of  the  limb,  and  requires 
the  aid  of  vision  in  guiding  its  movements. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  by  Hughlings 
Jackson  and  others,  which  render  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  lesions  of  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  optie  thalamus,  and 
region  of  the  corpora  geniculata,  cause  hemiopia 
towards  the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  from 
paraJysis  of  both  retinae  on  the  corresponding 
side.  A  similar  result  ensues  from  direct  lesion 
of  the  optie  tract,  however,  and  also  from  sever- 
ance of  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  occipito- 
angular  region.  Hence  hemiopia  aloncj  with- 
out other  symptoms,  cannot  be  taken  as  abso- 
lutely diagnostic  of  lesion  of  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  optic  thalamus.  Conjoined  with  affection 
of  the  other  forms  of  sensibility,  however,  it 
points  to  lesion  in  this  region. 
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Tumours  of  the  optic  thalamus,  in  addition  to 
the  general  symptoms  of  intracranial  growths, 
though  sometimes  these  even  seem  to  have  been 
"wanting,  produce  either  no  special  sjrmptoms,  or 
sneh  a  variety  as  to  render  the  regional  diagnosis 
very  uncertain  or  altogether  impossible.  The 
symptoms  may  be  those  indicative  of  lesion  of 
the  internal  capsule,  both  its  motor  and  sensory 
strands ;  or  they  may  be  such  as  have  been 
observed  in  connection  with  lesions  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  respect  to  the 
regional  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  a  combina- 
tion of  symptoms,  not  one  of  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  depending  on  the  optic 
thalamus  itself,  and  our  localisation  is  at  best 
only  approximate. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  optic  thalamus  comes  under  the  head  of 
treatmeiit  of  cerebral  disease  in  general. 

D.  Feekier. 

THERAPEUTICS  (Bepcnrda,  I  attend. — 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  TherwpetiMque ;  Ger.  Therapie. 

Definitioit. — The  science  and  art  of  heal- 
ing. 

Inteoductiok, — Therapeutics  is  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  medicine,  for  although  other  parts 
of  medical  science  are  interesting  to  the  practi- 
tioner, it  is  the  cure  of  disease  which  the  patient 
seeks.  Therapeutics  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  therapeutics  of  fancy,  and  the  thera- 
peutics of  fact.  In  order  to  cure  disease  with 
certainty,  the  practitioner  must  know  what  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is,  and  what  the  action 
of  his  remedies  will  be.  When  these  are  posi- 
tively known,  therapeutics  becomes  a  science, 
but  when  either  is  uncertain,  it  is  simply  an 
art.  Its  principles  may  hereafter  become  a 
science,  but  its  practice  must  always  remain 
more  or  less  an  art,  and  be  dependent  for  suc- 
cess upon  the  skill  of  individuals.  For  the 
symptoms  which  ought  to  indicate  to  the  practi- 
tioner the  natxire  of  the  disease  may  be  wrongly 
interpreted  by  him,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed, 
he  may  form  a  wrong  diagnosis,  and  thus  be  led 
to  apply  wrong  remedies.  The  idea  in  the  practi- 
tioner's mind  may  correspond  more  or  less  exactly 
with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  or  may  not 
have  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it ;  and  it  is 
only  by  careful  comparison  and  experiment  that 
their  agreement  can  be  ascertained.  An  absurd 
fancy  of  the  practitioner  will  lead  to  absurd 
treatment,  and  the  therapeutic  results  will  not  be 
satisfafitory. 

HisTOET. — In  all  ages  of  the  world's  history 
we  have  had  the  therapeutics  of  fancy  and  the 
therapeutics  of  fact  running  side  by  side,  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  latter  has  predominated,  has 
treatment  been  improved.  In  primitive  times 
the  imagination  of  physicians  was  busy  with 
fancies  regarding  the  nature,  the  causes,  and 
the  cure  of  disease.  The  nature  of  the  disease 
was  sometimes  supposed  to  consist  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  body  by  an  evil  spirit,  which  caused 
the  morbid  symptoms,  and  the  cure  consisted  of 
various  incantations  and  exorcisms.  At  other 
times  the  disease  was  supposed  to  consist  in 
alterations  of  the  fluids  or  of  the  solids  of  the 
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body,  cr  of  the  formative  principle  which  per- 
vaded them.  It  was  supposed  that  in  disease 
the  juices  left  their  proper  places  in  the  body, 
or  became  disproprationed  in  quantity,  or  that 
the  atoms  and  pores  of  the  solids  became  altered, 
so  as  no  longer  to  allow  of  free  atomic  motion. 
At  other  times,  again,  morbid  conditions  were 
attributed  to  fermentation,  with  production  of 
alkalies  or  acids  in  the  body;  and  later  on, 
when  the  contractile  power  of  muscular  fibre  was 
recognised,  diseases  were  supposed  to  be  due  to 
spasm  or  atony.  Equally  fanciful  qualities  were 
attributed  to  medicines,  some  being  reckoned 
hot,  some  cold,  some  astringent,  some  opening 
and  some  closing  the  pores,  some  contracting 
and  some  relaxing  the  muscular  fibres,  and  some 
being  supposed  to  cure  disease  because  there  was 
some  external  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  organ  of  the  body  aifected. 

Pbinciples. — The  unsatisfactory  results  of  such 
fanciful  therapeutics  have  led  some,  in  all  ages  oi 
medicine,  to  a  more  or  less  experimental  thera- 
peutics. Physicians  saw  men  suffering  and  dying 
all  around  them,  and  could  not  wait  for  exact 
knowledge.  They  therefore  applied  themselves  to 
tentative  therapeutics,  giving  first  one  thing  and 
then  another  in  the  hope  of  doing  good,  and  col- 
lecting the  results  of  these  experiments  on  their 
patients,  for  the  guidance  of  themselves  and 
others  in  subsequent  cases.  The  results  thus 
obtained,  showing  that  a  certain  drug  was  useful 
in  a  certain  disease  without  the  reason  of  this 
utility  being  known,  constituted  empirical  thera- 
peutics. In  order  to  obtain  a  broader  basis  than 
that  afforded  by  the  observation  of  any  single 
man,  some  have  collected  numbers  of  cases  from 
various  observers,  and  have  analysed  and  tabu- 
lated them.  The  results  of  this  method  con- 
stitute statistical  therapeutics.  But  it  is  liable 
to  great  fallacies,  inasmuch  as  cases  which  are 
very  different  are  tabulated,  for  convenience' 
sake,  under  the  same  name,  and  the  results  are, 
therefore,  rendered  untrustworthy. 

The  problem  placed  before  the  practitioner  in 
the  treatment  of  any  one  case  is  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly difiicult,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
complexity  of  the  bodily  mechanism  itself,  but 
by  the  manifold  alterations  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject in  disease,  and  the  variations  produced  in 
the  action  of  a  drug  by  alterations  in  dose,  by 
differences  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  further  differences  superinduced  bj 
the  disease.  So  complex,  indeed,  is  the  problem, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  unravel  it  by  any  num- 
ber of  observatious  in  disease,  and  it  can  only  be 
solved  by  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  a 
few  of  the  conditions  at  a  time.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  experiment  upon  animals,  for  human 
life  is  too  valuable  to  allow  of  the  necessary 
sacrifice.  By  experimental  physiology,  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  the  "body  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  are  being  gradually  ascer- 
tained ",  in  experimental  pathology  diseases  are 
induced  artificially,  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cover the  alterations  produced  by  them  in  the 
functions;  and  in'  experimental  pharmacology, 
drugs  are  administered  in  order  to  determine 
the  part  of  the  body  which  they  aflTect,  and  the 
natnre  of  the  alterations  which  they  produce  in 
its  function.   The  problem  being  thus  simplified. 
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the  practitioner  may  hope  to  recognise,  from 
the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  the  orgat  affected 
hy  disease,  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  in  its 
function,  and  to  apply  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess a  remedy  which  will  counteract  such  disturb- 
ance. This  constitutes  rational  therapeutics. 
Great  advances  hare  of  late  years  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  attain  such  exact  knowledge 
as  we  desire,  and  at  present  our  therapeutics 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  empirical.  When 
directed  towards  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease  it  has  been  called  pathogenetic  therapeu- 
tics. When  this  cannot  be  recognised,  or  cannot 
be  removed,  the  treatment  is  directed  to  those 
parts  of  the  oiganisra  on  which  the  cause  of 
disease  acts,  so  as  to  lessen  or  remove  the  symp- 
toms which  it  would  otherwise  produce.  This 
is  symptomatic  therapeutics.  And  whefl  we  can 
neither  remove  the  cause  nor  relieve  the  symp- 
toms, but  are  forced  to  trust  to  the  vis  medicatrix 
Miiurer,  and  try  to  maintain  the  patient's  strength 
byfoodand  nursing,  we  have  expectant  treatment. 
This  might  perhaps  also  be  called  expectant  the- 
rapeutics, for  although  in  its  narrowest  sense  we 
generally  understand  by  this  term  cure  by  means 
of  medicines,  in  its  wider  acceptation  it  includes 
nursing,  climate,  and  measures  of  treatment, 
such  as  regulated  exercise,  regulated  gymnastics, 
friction,  massage,  the  application  of  heat,  and 
sold  water.  T.  Lacdeb  BfiDNTOir. 

THEHMOMETEB,  Clinical  (Bip/iri,  heat, 
and  nirpoy,  a  measure). — Synon.  :  Pr.  Thermo- 
mitre;  Ger.  Thermometer. 

DEriNiTioN. — An  instrument  for  measuring 
different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold. 

Dbscbiption  — The  thermometer  was  invented 
by  fialilei,  about  1603,  but  it  was  Sanctorius 
(1561-1636)  who  first  had  the  idea  of  investigat- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  human  body  in  health 
and  disease.  The  substances  made  use  of  in  the 
construction  of  thermometers  are  mercury,  first 
used  by  Fahrenheit ;  a  coloured  fluid — such  as 
alcohol;  or  air.  Any  of  these  substances,  en- 
closed in  a  fine  exhausted  glass  tube,  expanding 
at  one  end  into  a  globular  or  cylindrical  bulb, 
represents  a  thermometer.  On  applying  heat  or 
cold  to  the  bulb  the  contents  expand  and  rise, 
or  contract  and  descend  in  the  tube.  The  extent 
of  the  rise  or  fall  can  be  expressed  in  a  number 
of  a  scale,  which  is  engraved  on  the  stem  or  on 
a  separate  piece  of  white  glass,  or  on  a  strip  of 
paper  fixed  to  the  stem,  and  enclosed  with  it  in 
a  wider  glass  tube. 

The  thermometers  used  in  this  country  and  in 
the  United  States  are  graduated  with  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  .whereas  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the 
Centigrade  or  Celsius  scale  is  now  everywhere 
used  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes,  the  Beau- 
mur  scale  falling  more  and  more  out  jof  use.  The 
difference  between  these  three  scales  is  this,  that 
in  the  centigrade  and  Eiaumur  scales  the  melt- 
ing-point of  ice  is  marked  zero,  and  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  (or  rather  the  heat  of  the  steam 
of  water  boiling  at  an  atmospheric  pressure 
equal  to  29''J2  inches  of  mercury)  marked  100° 
and  80°,  respectively ;  whilst  Fahrenheit  marked 
the  former  by  32°  and  the  latter  by  212°;  180 
degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale  are,  therefore, 
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equal  to  100°  centigrade  and  80°  E6aumur,  and 
the  relation  of  the  three  scales  to  each  other  is 
therefore,  as     -  ' 


F. 
9 


C. 

0 


R. 
4 


One  degree  of  F.  =  §  C.  or  ^  R. ;  one  degree 
C.  =  g  F. 

Id  converting  degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale 
into  centigrade  degrees,  it  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  zero  of  the  C.  scale  corre- 
sponds to  32  of  the  F.  scale  ;  32  must,  therefore, 
be  deducted  in  converting  a  certain  degree  of  the 
F.  scale  into  the  corresponding  degree  of  the  C. 
scale,  and  32  must  be  added  when  C.  degrees  are 
to  be  expressed  by  the  corresponding  degrees  of 
F.  The  formulae  for  these  conversions  are, 
therefore  :^- 


.  F.  =  (a;-32)xgdeg.C. 
C.  =  (xx|)  +  32deg.F. 


!s  do 
;i!  de 

For  instance : 
99-5  F.  =  (99-5  -  32)  X  g  =  67-5  x  |  =  37-5  C. 
39  C.  =  (39x|)  +  32  =  70-2  +  32  =  102-2F. 

_  It  will  be  convenient;  for  quick  reference,  to 
give  the  corresponding  degrees  of  the  Fahren- 
heit and  centigrade  scales  in  that  range  with 
which  human  physiology  and  pathology  are  con- 
cerned, side  by  side : — 


Fahr. 

Cent. 

Pahr. 

Cent. 

OoO 

35-0 

104-0 

40-0 

960 

35-55 

104-9 

40-5 

96-8 

36-0 

105-0 

40-55 

97-0 

36-11 

105-8 

4:-n 

980 

36-66 

106-0 

41-11 

98-6 

870 

106-7 

41-5 

990 

37-22 

107-0 

41-66 

99'.5 

37-5 

107-6 

42-0 

100-0 

37-77 

108-0 

42-22 

100-4 

38-0 

108-6 

42-5 

1010 

38-33 

109-0 

42-77 

101-3 

38-5 

109-4 

43-0 

1020 

3888 

110-0 

43-33 

102-2 

39-0 

111-2 

44-0 

103-0 

39-44 

112-1 

44-5 

103-1 

39-5 

113-0 

45-0 

In  thermometers  for  clinical  use  the  degrees 
on  the  scale  ought  to  be  divided  into  fifths. 
Thermometers  ought  to  be  carefully  compared 
from  time  to  time  with  a  standard  thermometer, 
as  they  are  liable,  after  a  certain  time,  to  give 
abnormally  high  indications,  owing  to  the  bulb 
gradually  contracting  a  little.  In  England  they 
may  be  sent  for  comparison  to  the  Kew  Obser- 
vatory. 

Of  great  convenience  for  clinical  use  has  been 
the  introduction  of  self-registering  mercurial 
maximum  thermometers.  It  is  not  without  in- 
terest to  notice  that  a  self-registering  thermo- 
meter by  a  small  piece  of  iron  being  introduced 
into  the  tube,  had  been  used  by  Currie,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century ;  but  just  as  Currie  and 
de  Haen's  work  with  the  thermometer  Had  been 
entirely  forgotten  for  half  a  century,  so  were 
self-registering  thermometers  only  nsed  again 
in  medicine  some  time  after  the  ordinary  ther- 
mometer had  been  re-introduced  into  clinical 
practice  by  Baerensprung,  Traube,  and  Wunder- 
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lich.  Oasella  was  the  first  who  constructed  a, 
registering  clinical  thermometer,  by  introducing 
a  small  quantity  of  air  into  the  tuhe,  and  thereby 
separating  a  small  part  of  the  mercurial  column 
from  the  rest.  Instruments  are  now  made  in 
which  the  index — that  is,  the  small  separated 
part  of  the  mercurial  column — :is  prevented  from 
falling  back  into  the  bulb,  or  in  which  an  index 
is  only  formed  each  time  the  mercury  rises  out 
of  the  bulb.  In  using  an  instrument  of  this  kind, 
the  index,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  must  be  shaken 
down  below  95°  or  90°  before  the  thermometer 
is  applied  to  the  patient. 

Another  principle  has  been  followed  in  the 
construction  of  very  sensitiye  instruments  for 
special  researches  on  temperature,  namely,  that 
of  the  thermo-electric  apparatus.  The  electric 
current,  which  is  produced  in  a  circuit  composed 
of  two  different  metals,  when  their  point  of  con- 
tact assiunes  a  different  temperature  from  that 
of  the  other  ends,  or  again  the  changes  which 
a  galvanic  current  shows  when  the  resistance 
of  a  part  of  the  circuit  is  altered  by  a  change 
of  temperature  acting  on  it,  can  be  measured  by 
a  galvanometer  inclosed  in  the  circuit.  Gavarret, 
Eeidenhain,  and  other  physiologists  have  used 
the  thermo-electric  pile  in  physiological  investi- 
gations in  animals.  J.  S.  Lombard  and  Hankel 
have. applied  it  to  observations  in  man.  Quite 
recently  a  convenient  form  of  thermo-electric 
apparatus  for  clinical  purposes  has  been  devised 
by  Eddard.  The  apparatus  constructed,  on  the 
last-mentioned  principle,  by  0.  W.  Siemens,  for 
measuring  deep-sea  temperatures,  might  also 
easily  bo  adapted  for  clinical  purposes. 

A  self-registering  apparatus  for  continuous 
observations,  on  the  principle  of  an  air-thermo- 
meter, has  been  constructed  by  Marey ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  desideratum  of  a  clinical 
thermograph,  automatically  .  registering  the 
changes  of  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  during  a  certain  time,  were  near  being 
satisfactorily  realised  in  the  instrument  brought 
out  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Bowkett  (Lancet,  July 
1881). 

For  measuring  surface-temperatures,  mer- 
curial thermometers  of  special  shape,  namely,  a 
long  cylindrical  bulb  coiled  up  in  one  plane  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  stem,  have  also  been  con- 
structed. A  thermo-olectiical  apparatus,  or  Bow- 
kett's  instrument,  is  however  more  sensitive  and 
more  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

Applioatious  of  the  Thermometer.— The 
object  we  generally  have  in  view  with  clinical 
thermometry  being  to  examine  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  body, 
or  the  blood-heat,  which  is  less  variable  than  that 
of  the  surface  (see  TiarPBEATnEB),  the  localities 
most  suitable  for  applying,  the  thermometer 
would  be  the  natural  cavities,  or  the  openings  by 
which  a  thermometer  might  be  introduced  to  a 
certain  depth  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  In 
the  rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder,  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  changes  acting 
from  without,  and  the  time  required  for  taking 
an  observation  with  the  thermometer  in  any  of 
these  localities,  would  be  only  such  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  mer- 
cury to  that  of  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  time  might  be  materially  shortened 
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by  previously  heating  the  thermometer  to  a  de> 
gree  a  little  below  t^at  to  be  expected  i)i.  th^ 
body.  With  this  precaution  an  observation  of 
the  temperature  in  the  rectum  or  vagina  will  not 
take  more  than  half  a  minute. 

The  case  is  very  different  if  we  take  the  tem- 
perature in  a  cavity  of  the  body  which  is  not 
always  closed,  such  as  the  mouth ;  or  in  the  axiUa, 
whici  can  be  formed  into  a  closed  cavity  only  by 
placing  the  arm  closely  against  the  chest.  Here 
the  timerequiredfor  an  observation ismueh  longer, 
because  the  temperature  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  or  of  the  skin  of  the  axilla, 
begins  itself  slowly  rising  after  the  closing  of 
thesei  cavities,  until  it  is  raised  to  that  of  the 
deeper  tissues  which  are  nut  exposed  to  the  loss 
of  heat  from  without.  Whereas  nine  to  eleven 
minutes  on  an  average  are  required  for  an  obser- 
vation of  the  temperature  in  the  mouth,  ten  to 
twenty-four  may  be  necessary  for  the  mercury  to 
become  stationaiy  in  the  axilla.  The  time  varies 
also  according  to- the  state  of  the  general  circu- 
lation. It  will  be  found  much  longer  in  persons 
with  a  weak  circulation,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of 
heart-disease,  than  in  the  case  of  a  vigorous 
patient  with  a  good  circulation  and  with  febrile 
heat.  It  is  evident  that,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Liebermeister,  the  time  for  an  observation  in 
the  month  or  axilla  can  be  materially  shortened, 
not  so  much  by  previously  heating  the  thermo- 
meter, as  by,  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
the  latter,  keeping  the  mouth  or  axilla  closed  for 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  These  cavities  will  then 
have  assumed  a  steady  temperature,  and  the  time 
required  for  the  observation  will  only  be  that 
necessary  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury  and  the  glass  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  plan 
if  the  patient  had  been  lying  on  one  side  to  turn 
him  over  to  the  other,  or  to  make  him  lie  on  one 
side  for  a  time  before  the  thermometer  is  intro- 
duced, and  then  to  put  it  into  that  axiUa  which 
had  been  closed  by  the  positioq  of  the  patient. 
If  the  skin  of  the  axilla  be  very  wet  with  perspi- 
ration, it  ought  to  bo  wiped  dry  before  applying 
the  thermometer. 

For  practical  purposes  the  rule  generally  re- 
commended in  observations  being  taken  in  the 
axilla,  to  leave  the  thermometer  until  the  mer- 
cury has  remained  stationary  for  five  minutes — a 
rule  which  naturally  applies  to  self-registering 
no  less  than  to  ordinary  thermometers — secures 
Euf&cient  accuracy,  and  this  rule  should  be  given 
to  nurses  and  attendants  to  whom  the  observa- 
tions are  left.  Especially  in  obscure  cases,  in 
which  much  depends  upon,  the  discovery  of  even 
a  trifling  elevation  of  the  temperature  above  the 
normal  standard,  which  may  be  of  great  impor- 
tance for  diagnosis,  this  precaution  ought  never 
to  be  omitted ;  and  for  observations  requiring 
scientific  accuracy,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
effect  of  soiue  drug  on  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  being  studied,  the  observations  ought  to 
be  made  by  the  physician  himself. 

For  various  reasons  the  axilla  is  the  locality 
most  suitable,  and,  therefore,  generally  used  f  )r 
thermometrical  observations.  In  very  young  or 
restless  children,  however,  as  well  as  in  very  ema- 
ciated adults,  axillary  observations  would  become 
untrustworthy.    In  such  cases,  or  where  patients 
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are  in  an  insensible  state,  or  under  special  cir- 
cumstances— for  instance,  when  a  great  diver- 
gence exists  between  the  axillary  and  the  inter- 
nal temperature,  or  when  doubts  arise  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  an  axillary  observation — ^tho  rectum, 
or  eventually  the  vagina,  may  be  used  for  apply- 
ing the  thermometer,  and  with  a  self-registering 
thermometer  this  cim  be  done  without  unneces- 
larily  uncovering  the  patient.  In  using  the  rec- 
tum, great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  a  small 
instrument  slip  into  it,  and  in  restless  children 
to  prevent  the  instrument  from  being  broken. 
This  is  best  prevented  by  placing  the  patient  on 
his  side,  and  while  the  thermometer  is  kept  in 
tUu  with  one  hand,  letting  the  other  one  rest 
on  the  hip  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  be  able  at 
once  to  arrest  any  turning  movement  which  he 
might  happen  to  make.  The  thermometer  ought 
to  be  introduced  about  two  inches  deep  into  the 
rectum;  and  may,  before  being  taken  out,  be 
gently  pushed  forward  a  little  more,  in  order  to 
bring  the  mercury  in-  contact  with  a  fresh  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  has  not  been 
cooled  by  the  bidb  of  the  thermometer.  When 
large  masses  of  faeces  fill  the  rectum,  the  thermo- 
meter passing  into  them  may  indicate  a  somewhat 
lower^elnperature  than  when  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Qthtr  places  of  application,  such  as  the  in- 
guinal fold,  or  the  fold  of  skin  between  the  thumb 
and  the  second  metacarpus,  may  be  used  for 
special,  but  are  quite  unsuitable  for  general, 
clinical  purposes.  For  observations  made  with 
the  thermometer  $ee  Tempehatubb. 

Thermometrical  Beoords. — It  is  extremely 
useful  to  register  the  thermometrical  observa- 
tions in  a  case  of  disease  on  a  chart,  and  to  con- 
nect the  marks  by  lines ;  the  curves  which  are 
thus  formed  being  quite  typical  in  many  dis- 
eases. On  the  same  chart  may  be  entered,  also 
by  marks  and  lines,  or  otherwise,  the  numbers 
of  the  pulse  and  respirations,  as  well  as  remarks 
concerning  other  symptoms,  or  the  treatment. 

The  use  of  the  thermometer  for  estimating  the 
temperature  of  rooms,  and  especially  of  wards, 
is  fully  described  in  other  appropriate  articles. 
See  NuEsnra ;  and  Peesonal  Health. 

0.  G.  H.  Baumlek. 

THIHD  NEBVE,  Diseases  of.— The  third 
nerve  is  purely  motor  in  function  and  supplies 
the  levator  palpebrse  snperioris,  the  superior 
inferior  and  internal  recti,  the  inferior  oblique, 
the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  sphincter  of  the  iris. 
It  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  crus  cerebri  by 
a  series  of  fasciculi,  which  pass  to  a  nucleus  of 
grey  matter  lying  on  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  and  beneath  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  inner- 
vates the  ciliary  muscle ;  the  middle  part,  be- 
neath the  anterior  extremity  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  supplies  the  sphincter  of  the  iris ;  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the.  nucleus  innervates  the 
extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyeball  (Hensen  and 
Vcelckerg). 

Morbid  states  of  the  third  nerve  show  them- 
selves as  spasm  or  paralysis  in  the  muscles  sup- 
plied byitj  that  is,  of  the  eyeball,  the  upper 
•yelid,  the  iris,  and  in  the  ciliary  muscle. 
102 
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1.  Spasm.— Spasm  is  never  met  with  at  the 
same  time  in  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
third  nerve.  It  occurs  in  isolated  ocular  muscles, 
especially  in  the  internal  rectus,  in  conditions  of. 
irritation  of  the  trunk  and  nucleus  of  the  nerve, 
as  in  meningitis,  in  hysteria,  also  in  hypep- 
metropia,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  antagcmist 
muscle.  When  extreme  the  eyeball  is  turned  in- 
wards, and  cannot  be  moved  out.  Clonic  spasm 
of  the  muscles  occurs  in  '  nystagmus.'  The  ele^ 
vator  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  occasionally  spas- 
modically contracted,  so  that  the  eye  cannot  b« 
shut,  but  remains  widely  or  partly  open  (lag- 
ophthalmos).  Slight  contraction  of  this  muscle 
occurs  in  cases  of  long-continued  paralysis  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Spasm  of  the  muscle 
is  chiefly  due  to  reflex  causes,  especially  to  nen. 
ralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Spasm  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  producee 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  sometimes  to  very  small 
dimensions  (myosis).  It  may  be  a  congenital 
condition,  but  also  results  from  irritation  of 
the  trunk  of  the  third  nerve ;  from  stimuilationj 
central  or  reflex,  of  the  nucleus ;  or  it  is  se- 
condary to  paralysis  of  the  dilator  fibres  surp- 
plied  by  the  sympathetic.  It  may  result  from 
excessive  (associated)  efforts  at  accommodation. 
It  is,  however,  most  frequently  met  with  in  loco- 
motor ataxy,  and  is  associated  with  loss  of  reflex 
action.  The  condition  is  described  more  fully 
in  the  next  section.  Spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
may  result  from  the  other  causes  of  irritation 
of  the  nei^ve-trunk,  or  from  excessive  efforts  at 
accommodation  in  hypermetropia.  Its  effect  is 
to  produce  a  fixed  accommodation  for  near 
objects. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  the  central 
causes  of  overaction  of  the  third  nerve  commrailjy 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  primary  condition. 
Where  no  cause  is  obvious,  rest  is  most  impor 
tant,  and  efforts  at  accommodation  should  cease ; 
tonics  and  counter-irritation,  and  sometimes  in- 
jections of  morphia,  may  be  employed.  Atropia 
will  overcome  spasm  of  the  sphincter  pupillse 
or  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  cold  douche  to  the 
eyeball  is  useful  in  spasmodic  lagophthalmos. 

2.  Paralysis. — Miiouiar. — ^The  commonest 
cause  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  some 
affection  of  its  trunk  id  its  passage  through  the- 
membranes,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  orbital 
fissure,  or  within  the  orbit;  due  either  to  rheu- 
matic inflammation  of  the  nerve-sheath',  or  to 
syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  nerve  or  mem- 
branes. Less  frequent  causes  are  diseases  of,  or 
adjacent  to,  the  inner  part  of  the  crus  cerebri 
through  which  the  fibres  pass  and  from  which 
they  emerge  (hsemorrhage  or  softeniaig  of  the 
cms,  aneurism  or  growth  in  the  interpeduncular 
space),  basilar  meningitis,  and  aneurism  of  the 
termination  of  the  internal  carotid.  It  is  also 
met  with  as  a  result  of  diphtheria,  and  m  asso-, 
ciation  with  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially 
locomotor  ataxy. 

Occasionally  all  the  muscles  suppKed  by  tlie 
third  nerve  become  paralysed,  together  with  the 
other  orbital  muscles — the  ophthalmoplegia  ex- 
terna of  Hutchinson.  In  such  a  case  the  writer 
has  found  a  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells  of 
the  nuclei  of  these  nerves. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  may  affect  some  or  si) 
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the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve.  When  complete  the 
upper  eyelid  is  dropped  and  cannot  be  raised, 
and  can  be  moved  only  outurards,  and  a  little 
outwards  and  downwards ;  after  a  short  time  it 
is  always  turned  outwards.  The  pupil  is  in  a 
mid-state  between  contraction  and  dilatation, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  contract  by  light ;  power 
of  accommodation  in  the  eye  is  lost  by  paralysis 
of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Each  part  supplied  by  the 
nerve  may  be  paralysed  separately,  by  affection 
of  the  special  branch  of  the  nerve  after  it  leaves 
the  main  trunk.  When  the  levator  palpebree 
superioris  is  affected,  ptosis  or  dropping  of  the 
eyelid  alone  results.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
raise  the  eyelid  by  excessive  contraction  of  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  occipito-frontalis. 
Double  ptosis  is  often  seen  in  elderly  persons, 
without  other  evidence  of  nerve-weakness. 

In  paralysis  of  one  of  the  three  straight 
muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  there  is 
strabismus,  with  defective  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  action  of  the  affected  muscle,  and  double 
vision,  the  distance  between  the  two  images  in- 
creasing as  the  object  is  moved  in  the  direction 
of  action  of  the  affected  muscle.  When  the  in- 
ternal rectus  is  paralysed,  slight  power  of  move- 
ment inwards  still  remains  from  the  superior  and 
inferior  recti.  There  is  divergent  strabismus 
and  crossed  diplopia ;  when  looking  upwards  and 
inwards  the  images  approach  at  the  top,  when 
looking  downwards  and  inwards  they  approach 
at  the  bottom.  The  patient  carries  his  head 
turned  towards  the  side  of  the  affected  muscle, 
to  avoid  the  double  vision.  When  the  superior 
rectus  alone  is  paralysed,  the  movement  upwards 
of  the  affected  eye  is  diminished,  and  the  eye 
deviates  a  little  outwards;  there  is  crossed  dip- 
lopia in  the  upper  half  of  the  visual  field,  the 
image  formed  by  the  affected  eye  being  higher 
than  the  other,  the  two  diverging  above,  the  dif- 
ference in  height  being  greater  in  looking  out- 
wards and  upwards,  while  the  difference  in 
obliquity  is  greater  on  looking  inwards  and  up- 
wards. When  the  inferior  rectus  only  is  affected 
there  is  defective  movement,  with  crossed  dip- 
lopia, on  looking  downwards.  The  second  image 
is  below  that  of  the  healthy  eye,  the  distance 
between  them  being  greatest  on  looking  down- 
wards and  a  little  inwards.  The  images  are  not 
parallel,  but  diverge  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
difference  in  obliquity  increases  on  looking  in- 
wards and  downwards.  The  inferior  obliqme  is 
very  rarely  affected  alone. 

In  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillae  the 
elasticity  of  the  structure  maintains  the  pupil  at 
middle  size,  and  it  can  be  further  dilated  by 
atropia,  but  all  power  of  contraction  beyond 
the  middle  size  is  lost.  When  the  ciliarymuscle 
is  paralysed,  the  power  of  accommodation  is 
lost,  the  far  point  of  vision  remains  the  same, 
but  the  near  point  is  rendered  much  more 
distant. 

The  remarkable  loss  of  reflex  action  of  the 
iris  which  occurs  in  association  with  locomotor 
ataxy  is  usually  accompanied  by  myosis.  Not 
only  does  the  pupil  not  contract  on  exposure  to 
light,  but,  if  small,  it  does  not  dilate  on  stimu- 
lation of  ihe  skin  (Erb).  '  The  associated  con- 
traction on  accommodation  is  usually  preserved 
(Argyll-Eobertson).    Sometimes  this  is  lost,  and 
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the  ciliarymuscle  is  also  paralysed — the  ophthal- 
moplegia interna  of  Hutchinson.  These  symp- 
toms may  also  occur  in  eases  of  old  syphilis, 
apart  from  spinal  disease.  They  probably  de- 
pend on  localised  degeneration  in  the  nuclei  of 
the  third  nerve. 

Diagnosis. — Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is 
generally  obvious :  it  is  only  the  slighter  parar 
lyses  of  separate  branches  supplying  the  ocular 
muscles  which  are  sometimes  not  easy  to  recog- 
nise ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  double  images  is  often  necessary. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  is  less  easy.  Ehen- 
matic  paralysis  succeeds  exposure  to  cold,  and 
is  often  attended  by  much  pain;  in  syphilis 
other  cranial  nerves  are  often  affected  indepen- 
dently ;  in  meningeal  and  spinal  disease  there  are 
the  respective  distinctive  symptoms ;  in  disease 
I  of  the  crus  there  is  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite 
I  side,  coincident  in  onset  with  the  affection  of  the 
third  nerve;  in  interpeduncular  disease  the  affec- 
tion of  the  third  nerve  may  precede  the  hemi- 
plegia, and  both  third  nerves  commonly  suffer. 
After  diphtheria  the  ciliary  muscle  is  usually 
alone  affected. 

Prognosis. — When  due  to  cold  or  to  recent 
syphilitic  mischief,  or  after  diphtheria,  the  prog- 
nosis is  good  if  proper  treatment  can  be  secured. 
In  cases  of  organic  cerebral  disease  it  is  less 
favourable,  and  is  subordinated  to  that  of  its 
cause.  In  association  with  spinal  disease  the 
ultimate  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  for,  although 
the  early  attacks  are  usually  recovered  from,  the 
affection  commonly  recurs. 

ToBATaiENT. — In  rheumatic  paralysis  from 
cold,  hot  fomentations,  counter-irritation  by 
blisters  to  the  temple,  small  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  tonics  are  the  most  useful.  When 
of  syphilitic  origin  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium usually  suffice  to  effect  a  cure.  If  associated 
with  spinal  mischief,  strychnia,  iron,  and  arsenic 
are  occasionally  of  some  service.  In  intracranial 
disease — tumour,  aneurism,  or  meningitis— the 
treatment  is  that  of  its  cause.  After  diphtheria 
tonics  are  alone  necessary.  In  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  pupillae  and  ciliary  muscle,  occa- 
siona;l  instillation  of  a  small  quantity  of  Cala- 
bar bean,  by  stimulating  locally  the  paralysed 
fibres,  does  good,  and  has  been  said  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  affections  of  other  branches  of  the  nerve. 
In  the  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  electricity 
is  sometimes  of  use,  applied  through  the  eyelid  to 
the  affected  muscle,  small  electrodes  being  used, 
and  the  eye  so  turned  as  to  bring  the  muscle  as 
much  as  possible  within  reach.  One  electrode  may 
be  placed  on  the  muscle,  the  other  on  some  indif- 
ferent part  or  on  the  temple,  or  both  electrodes 
may  be  placed  over  the  muscle.  The  voltaic 
current  slowly  interrupted  is  the  more  useful; 
the  negative  pole  should  be  placed  on  the  muscle, 
the  positive  on  the  temple.  Faradisation  is  of 
less  service ;  the  feeble  strength  wliich  alone  can 
be  used  is,  so  to  speak,  absorbed  by  the  orbicu- 
laris. The  application  of  the  continuous  current 
in  the  neigfibourhood  of  the  orbit  sometimes 
produces  slight  temporary  improvement. 

W.  E.  GowEM. 

THIBST.— Stnon.  :  Fr.  8oif;  Ger.  Bunt.— 
Thirst  is  a  sensation  indicating  a  necessity  on 
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the  part  of  the  system  for  an  increased  supply  of 
water,  as  appetite  shows  there  is  a  need  for  the 
introduction  of  food.  Although  the  sensation  is 
referred  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  it  is  not  a 
purely  local  feeling,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
Tell-known  to  physiologists,  that  it  cannot  be 
allnyed  by  the  swallowing  of  water,  unless  the 
fluid  reach  the  stomach  and  be  absorbed.  It  is 
always  present  in  febrile  disorders,  an  increased 
supply  of  liquid  being  required  both  to  reduce 
the  heat,  by  promoting  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture from  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  also  to  wash 
away  the  products  of  the  increased  tissue-changes 
that  accompany  these  complaints.  In  like  man- 
ner it  is  always  present  when  much  fluid  has 
been  abstracted  from  the  system ;  thus,  it  shows 
itself  after  all  surgical  operations  attended  by 
hsmorrhage.  It  is  a  prominent  symptom  in 
cholera  and  diarrhoea,  in  which  diseases  large 
quantities  of  serum  are  rapidly  removed  from 
the  gastro-intestinal  circulation,  and  it  is  equally 
BO  in  diabetes,  where  fluid  is  largely  excreted 
along  with  sugar  by  the  urinary  organs.  A  crav- 
ing for  cold  and  acid  drinks  presents  itself  in 
scute  gastritis,  the  intensity  of  the  thirst  being 
perhaps  due  to  the  incessant  Vomiting,  which 
presents  fluids  remaining  long  enough  in  the 
ttemach  to  be  absorbed.  In  chronic  gastritis 
thirst  is  usually  present,  and  is  chiefly  com- 
plained of  towards  evening.  It  forms  a  useful 
diagnostic  sign  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  this  disease  and  mere  atonic 
dyspepsia. 

Treatment. — Thirst  is  relieved  by  the  agents 
usually  recognised  as  refrigerants,  such  as  water, 
harley-water,  toast  and  water,  and  similar  drinks ; 
sucking  small  pieces  of  ice ;  effervescing  drinks ; 
freely  diluted  acid  drinks,  especially  those  made 
with  vegetable  acids  or  phosphoric  acid,  alone 
or  combined  with  a  little  aromatic  bitter ;  the 
l&es  of  fruits,  or  these  made  into  drinks.  Care 
las  often  to  be  exercised  in  the  employment  of 
these  apparently  harmless  agents,  and  their  cou- 
Bumptiou  has  to  be  checked,  otherwise  patients 
will  take  them  to  excess,  and  may  thus  do  them- 
selves ootisiderable  injury. 

Samdel  Eejtwick. 


THORACEITTESIS  (fiipal  the  chest,  and 
unm,  I  pritfk). — A  synonym  for  paracentesis 
thoracis,  or  tapping  of  the  chest.  See  Paracen- 
tesis ;  and  Pleuea,  Diseases  of. 

THOEACIC  AlIEUBISM.— Under  this 
head  are  included  aneurisms  of  (A)  the  intra- 
thoracic aorta;  (B)  the  arteria  innomiuata ; 
(C)  the  pulmoilary  artery ;  (D)  the  coronary 
arteries ;  and  (E)  the  heart.  The  last  two 
forms  have  been  fully  treated' of  under  their  r«- 
kpective  articlbs,  and  will  not  be^  further  referred 
to  here.  See  Cokonaet  Ae*ebies,  Diseases  of; 
and  Heabt,' Aneurism  of.' 

A.  Aneurism  of  the  Intra-Thoracic  Aorta. 
This  may  be  most  conveniently  discussed  in  its 
dinical  aspects  under  two  heads,  namely,  (1) 
murim  of  the  arch,  and  (2)  aneurism  of  the 
ieseeisMng  thoracic  aorta ;  whilst  the  former  may 
"""■Mivided  into  aneurism  of  (a)  the  ascending, 
(")  the  transverse,  and  (e)  the  descending  portion. 

Selative  fregiiencj/.'^  Of    Seventy -six    cases 
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analysed  by  the  writer,  including  fourteen 
treated  by  himself,  the  seat  of  aneurism,  single 
or  multiple,  stated  in  the  order  of  relative  fre- 
quency, was  as  follows : — Single :  ascending  por- 
tion of  arch,  thirty ;  transverse  portion,  seventeen ; 
descending  thoracic  aorta,  ten;  ascending  and 
transverse  portions  of  arch,  nine;  transverse  and 
descending  portions,  two ;  entire  arch,  two;  de- 
scending portion,  one ;  thoracico-abdominal  aorta, 
one.  MMiple:  ascending  portion  of  arch  and 
descending  thoracic  aorta,  two;  ascending  por- 
tion of  arch  and  abdominal  aorta,  two. 

(1)  Aneurism  of  the  Arch. — The  different 
parts  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  must  be  consi- 
dered separately, 

(a)  Ascending  ^orWon.-Aneurisms  arising  from 
one  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  within  the  range 
of  the  valves,  rarely  attain  a  size  larger  than 
that  of  a  billiard-ball.  They  are  Saccular  and 
not  ilnfrequently  pedunculated,  communicating 
with  the  aorta  by  a  small  orifice.  They  further 
exhibit  a  remarkable  tendency  to  descend  in  the 
progress  of  growth,  involving  in  their  course  the 
heart  or  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  By 
their  position  they  are  sheltered  from  direct  in- 
flux from  the'ventriele,  whilst  they  are  exposed 
to  the  maximum  force  of  reflux  from  the  aorta. 
When,  however,  the  orifice  is  paitially  or  entirely  ' 
above  the  level  of  the  valves,  the  main  pressure 
sustained  by  the  sac  is  that  of  efflux  from  the 
ventricle ;  hence  the  direction  of  growth  is  up- 
wards. Aneurism  of  the  portion  of  the  vessel 
immediately  above  the  level  of  the  valves  is 
especially  prone  to  advance  towards  the  right 
side,  forming '  a  tumour  visibly  projecting,  or 
detectable  by  paipaition  and  percussion, '  iii  the 
vicinity  of  the  right  nipple.  It  may  be  fusi- 
form or  saccular,  true  or  false ;  it  usually  at- 
tains a  large  size;  and,  when  fusiform,  not  un- 
frequentiy  extends  over  a  great  pottion,  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  arch.  The  direction  of  growth 
may,  however,  be  backwards  or  to  either  side ; 
the  aneurism  in  its  progress  implicating  the 
cesophagus,  the  pulmonary  artery  or  one  of  its 
branches,  the  superior  vena  cava,  or  either  auri- 
cle ;  it  is  in  such  cases  usually  saccular,  and  of 
comparatively  small  size.  Aneurisms  of  the 
extra-peJicardial  portion  of  the  ascending  aorta 
usually  tend  forwards  and  inwards  in  the  line 
of  inain  blood-pressure,  projecting  at  the  right 
margin  of  the  sternum  above  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage,  and  occasionally  likewise  into  the  root  of 
the  neck,  involving  thei  arteria  innominata.  They 
may,  however,  grow  backwards  and  to  the  right, 
implicating  the  right  bronchus  or  lung,  or  the 
superior  cava ;  directly  backwards,  pressing  upom 
the  cesophagus  or  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea; 
or,  projecting  mainly  towards  the  left  side,  they 
may  involve  the  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  left  bronchus  or  lung. 

Symptoms  and  Signs.  —  Aneurism  of  the 
sinuses  is  rarely  attended'  with  very  deflnite 
symptoms ;  indeed  only  when  it  presents  at  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  chest. 

Owing  to  its  position  within  the  pericardium, 
and  its  close  proximity  to  the  heart,  the  symp- 
toms produced  tiy  aneurism  in  this  situation  may 
be  readily  confounded  with  structural  or  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  itself.  The  acoustic  signs  are, 
for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis,  no  less  indefinite ; 
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because,  from  the  position  of  the  aneurism  close 
to  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  a  murmur  produced  by 
it,  -whether  of  influx  or  of  efflux,  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  same  rhythm  caused  by 
obstruction  or  inadequacy  of  the  vnlves.  The 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  farther  increased  by  the 
usual  co-existence  of  atheroma  ■with  dilatation  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  aorta,  relative  incompe- 
tency of  the  valves,  and  dilated  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle.  The  ordinary  symptoms  are 
those  of  palpitation  and  derangement  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  heart,  from  alfection  of  the  car- 
diac plexus.  But  the  diseases  just  mentioned 
may,  in  the  absence  of  aneurism,  give  rise  to 
similar  phenomena.  The  existence  of  venous 
stasis  and  congestion  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
body,  viewed  in  conjunction  -with  tumultuous  and 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  absence 
of  discoverable  cause  of  venous  obstruction  at  a 
liigher  point  in  the  chest,  would,  however,  war- 
rant the  presumptive  diagnosis  of  aneurism  at 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  implicating  the  right  auri- 
cle or  the  termination  of  the  superior  cava ;  and 
if  with  these  symptoms  were  associated  systolic 
murmur  at  the  base,  not  transmitted  in  the  course 
of  the  aorta,  or  a  double  murmur,  a  positive 
diagnosis  to  the  above  effect  might  be  made. 
Wore  the  diastolic  murmurpreceded  by  a  distinct 
second  sound,  valvular  inadequacy  from  dilata- 
tion of  the  aorta,  without  valvular  disease, 
would  be  thereby  indicated,  and  the  diagnosis  of 
aneurism  pro  tanto  sustained.  Symptoms  of  ob- 
struction of  both  cavae,  namely,  general  venous 
congestion,  and  engorgement  of  the  liver,  would 
in  the  foregoing  connection  justify  the  special 
diagnosis  of  pressure  upon  the  sinus  of  the  right 
auricle.  The  symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the 
other  chambers  of  the  heart  are  those  only  of 
deranged  rhythm  and  circulation,  such  as  may 
be  due  to  various  causes  inherent  in  the  heart. 
Systolic  murmur  in  the  pulmonary  artery  may 
result  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  on  the 
root  of  that  vessel.  Communication  of  an  aneu- 
rism with  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart  is 
usually  effected  by  an  aperture  not  more  than  two 
to  three  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  the  result  of 
progressive  absorption,  and  the  symptoms  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  ante- 
cedent pressure.  The  physical  signs  are  more 
characteristic ;  they  consist  in  a  loud  murmur, 
systolic  or  diastolic,  of  a  '  booming'  or  '  splashing' 
character,  accompanied  by  thrill,  traceable  from 
the  root  of  the  aorta  in  the  direction  of  abnormal 
influx,  and  not  transmitted  in  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary lines  of  valvular  murmur.  If  two  murmurs 
exist,  they  are  fused  or  converted  into  a  con- 
tinuous rumble.  Sudden  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
greatest  intensity  of  such  a  murmur,  from  the 
aortic  area  to  some  other  point  of  the  precordia, 
would  be  conclusive,  not  only  as  to  the  irruption 
of  an  aneurism  into  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart,  but  likewise  as  to  the  date  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

Aiieurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  external  to 
the  pericardium,  is  occasionally  latent,  but  ordi- 
narily it  is  characterised  by  very  definite  symp- 
toms and  signs.  A  large  fusiform  aneurism  of 
this  portion  of  the  vessel,  or  engaging  the  en- 
tire arch,  equally  expanded,  not  in  contact  with 
the  anterior  thoracic  wall  or  pressing  inconve- 
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niently  upon  any  of  the  adjacent  organs,  may  b« 
virtually  latent ;  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  aneu- 
rism except  vague  neuralgic  pains  darting  over  tho 
chest,  shoulders,  arms,  and  back,  and  no  sign  but 
exaggerated  double  sound.  Pointing  externally, 
or  in  persistent  contact  with  the  chest-wall,  an 
aneurism  may  be  readily  identified  by  the  cir- 
cumstauce  that  it  presents  a  second  centre  of 
pulsation  and  sound.  The  ordinary  pulsation 
is  systolic,  expansile,  and  diffused  (though  not 
always  equally)  over  the  entire  surface ;  but  a 
second  and  minor  impulse  of  diastolic  rhythm 
may  likewise  exist.  The  former  is  in  many  cases 
accompanied  by  tactile  thrill.  The  acoustic  signs 
consist  either  in  two  sharp  accentuated  sounds, 
nearly  alike  in  character,  and  corresponding  in 
rhj^thm  to  those  of  the  heart ;  or  in  a  single  or 
double  murmur  of  blowing  or '  booming'  quality. 
There  is  likewise  absolute  dulness,  with  suppres- 
sion of  respiratory  sounds  and  of  vocal  &emitus, 
to  the  extent  of  the  tumour. 

Pressure  upon  the  superior  cava  is  character- 
ised by  venous  congestion,  limited  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  body :  whilst  actual  communication 
with  that  vessel  is  evinced  by  cyanosis  to  the  same 
extent ;  extreme  engorgementwith  pulsation  of  the 
jugular  veins ;  a  buzzing  systolic  murmur,  with 
intense  thrill,  at  the  seat  of  communication  and 
transmitted  into  the  veins  of  the  neck.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Mahomed,  in  cases  of  arterio-venous 
aneurism  in^piraiion  alters  the  markings  of  the 
sphygmograph,  by  diminishing  the  volume  of 
blood  in  the  artery.  Pressure  upon  the  main 
bronchus  is  indicated  by  diminished  or  suppressed 
respiration,  with  normal  percussion-sound,  in  the 
correspondinglung ;  and  occasionally  by  'whiffing' 
or  'jerking'  inspiratory  sound.  Diminished  re- 
spiration throughout  either  lung,  with  inequality 
as  between  its  upper  and  lower  portions,  would 
indicate  pressure,  but  unequal  in  degree,  upon 
the  primary  bronchus  and  its  superior  secondary 
branch ;  whilst  partial  or  complete  suppression 
confined  to  the  upper  lobe  would  show  that  the 
superior  lobular  branch  was  alone  implicated. 
Passive  pneumonia,  from  occlusion  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  is  a  frequent  result  of  the  pressure  of 
an  aneurism  upon  the  bronchi.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  consolidation  of  lung-substance  so  pro- 
duced is  especially  characterised  by  the  absence 
of  vocal  fremitus.  Bronchitis  may  likewise  arise 
from  mechanical  irritation;  and  where  present 
may,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  mask  the  physical 
signs  of  aneurism.  The  sudden  irruption  of  an 
aneurism  into  one  of  the  bronchi  is  indicated 
by  copious  discharge  of  florid  blood  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  is  instantly  fatal  by 
syncope  or  asphyxia.  An  opening  established 
into  the  pulmonary  substance  is  followed  by 
'leakage'  of  blood,  or  repeated  but  limited 
haemoptysis.  Pressure  upon  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  necessarily  attended  with  engorgement 
of  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  general 
venous  congestion  ;  and  the  establishment  of  an 
opening  into  that  vessel,  with  sudden  and  urgent 
dyspnoea  without  spasm  or  stridor,  extreme  con- 
gestion of  the  lung,  and  haemoptysis.  Death  is 
rapid  in  such  cases ;  but  should  an  opportunity 
for  physical  exploration  be  afTorded,  a  '  buzzing ' 
systolic  hum  might  he  detected  in  the  second  and 
third  left  intercostal  spaces,  close  to  the  sternum. 
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ftessure  upon  the  oesophagus  is  Indicated  by  dys- 
phagia, referred  by  the  patient  to  a  corresponding 
point  of  the  chest.  Dysphagia  due  to  the  pres- 
lure  of  an  aneurism  is  remittent,  and  varies  in 
some  degree  with  posture — traits  by  -which  it  is 
distinguished  from  that  produced  by  cancer. 
Dysphagia  from  toItuIus  of  the  oesophagus  may, 
aowever,  exhibit  similar  variations. 

(i)  Transverse  portion. —  Aneurisms  of  this 
Dortion  of  the  aorta  are  usually  fusiform :  they 
involve  mainly  its  anterior  and  superior  -wall, 
pushing  forward  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum, 
projecting  into  the  neck,  compressing  the  left 
innominate  vein,  and  modifying,  in  many  cases, 
•Jie  circulation  in  tlie  primary  arteries  and  their 
branches.  They  likewise  frequently  press  back- 
1^8  upon  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  the 
pneumogastric  or  sympathetic  of  either  side,  or 
the  left  recurrent  nerve.  Owing  to  the  back- 
ward course  of  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch, 
aneurisms  arising  from  this  portion  of  the  vessel 
rarely  appear  in  front.  They  project  above  the 
left  davide,  involving  the  innominate  vein,  the 
pneumogastric,  sympathetic,  or  recurrent  nerve 
of  the  left  side,  and  occasionally  all  three ;  or 
posteriorly  in  the  left  scapular  region. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Pressure  upon  the  left 
innominate  vein  is  accompanied  by  visible  en- 
gorgement of  the  thyroid,  left  jugular,  subcla- 
vian, brachial,  and  snperficial  thoracic  veins  and 
their  tributaries,  with  oedema  of  the  left  arm. 
The  circulation  in  the  carotid  or  subclavian  artery 
of  one  side  is  often  diminished  or  suppressed  by 
the  lateral  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  or  by  clot- 
formation  in  the  sac.  Pressure  upon  the  trachea 
is  indicated  by  clanging  or  metallic  cough,  and 
stridor  'from belowj'  that  is,  loudest  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum,  and  distinctly  audible  over 
the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 
The  symptoms  of  aneurismal  pressure  upon  the 
sympathetic,  pneumogastric,  and  recurrent  nerves 
are  most  frequently  exhibited  on  the  left  side 
only.  Thos^j  due  to  implication  of  the  sympa- 
thetic or  its  cilio-motor  roots  are  manifested  in 
the  pupil  ou  the  aflfected  side.  They  consist  in 
dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  according 
to  the  degree  of  pressure ;  the  former  from  irri- 
tation, and  the  latter,  which  is  the  more  usual 
phenomenon,  from  paresis  of  the  nerve.  Laryn- 
geal stridor,  huskiness  or  loss  of  voice,  and  harsh 
metallie  cough,  in  the  absence  of  local  disease  of 
the  larynx,  are  eminently  diagnostic  of  pressure 
upon  either  recurrent  nerve.  By  means  of  the 
laryngoscope  the  vocal  cord  on  the  side  of  disease, 
and  in  rare  cases  the  cords  on  both  sides,  are 
seen  to  be  fixed  during  breathing  and  vocalisation, 
from  unilateral  or  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  ab- 
ductor muscles  of  the  larynx.  Dr.  George  John- 
son holdsthat  unilateral  paralysis  is  distinguished 
by  slight  huskiness  of  voice,  with  stridor  on  full 
inspiration;  and  bilateral  paralysis,  by  permanent 
dyspnoea  and  stridor.  Paroxysmal  dyspnoea  or 
fatal  asphyxia  may  result  from  collapse  of  the 
aiytffinoid  cartilages  in  such  eases.  Pressure  upon 
either  pneumogastric  is  especially  characterised 
by  paroxysms  of  remittent  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
Which  may  be  suddenly  fatal ;  but,  where  the 
recurrent  nerve  is  not  likewise  implicated,  persis- 
tent stridulous  breathing,  aphouia,  and  metallic 
tough  are  not  exhibited.    The  writer  has  occa- 
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sionally  witnessed  urgent  laryngeal  and  bronchial 
spasm  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  engag- 
ing tlie  root  of  the  lung,  upon  the  pulmonic 
plexus  exclusively. 

The  physical  signs  are  identical  with  those 
already  described  in  connection  with  aneurism  of 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  vessel. 

(c)  Descendimg  portion. — Aneurism  of  the  left 
curvature  and  descending  portion  of  the  arch 
involves  the  left  recurrent  nerve  in  nearly  every 
instance.  In  the  progress  of  growth  it  passes 
into  the  root  of  the  neck ;  backwards  towards 
the  left  scapula  ;  or  backwards  and  outwards 
into  the  substance  of  the  lugg. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — These  include  symp- 
toms of  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  or  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  as  well  as  the  subclavian  or  inter- 
nal jugular  vein ;  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  left 
interscapular  space,  which  may  attain  very  large 
proportioils  ;  and  signs  of  congestion  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left 
lung.  In  the  last  case  the  aneurism,  being 
involved  in  the  pulmonary  structure,  may  afford 
no  specific  evidence  of  its  existence. 

The  physical  signs  differ  in  no  respect  from 
those  which  characterise  aneurism  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  arch. 

(2)  Deaoeuding  Aorta. — Aneurisms  of  the 
upper  portion  of  this  division  of  the  vessel  rarely 
attain  a  large  size.  They  may  pass  upwards  and 
to  the  right  side,  implicating  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus ;  or  directly  -  to  the  right,  stretching 
the  oesophagus  or  thoracic  duct,  and  ultimately 
opening  into  one  of  them,  or  into  the  right  pleura. 
In  a  case  which  came  under  the  writer's  notice, 
the  trachea  and  the  (Bsophagus  were  simultane- 
ously perforated,  and  death  occurred  by  haemor- 
rhage into  boih,  ■  The  aneurism  may  advance  to 
the  left,  and  ultimately  prove  fatal  by  rupture 
into  the  left  pleural  cavity ;  it  may  erode  the 
vertebrae  and  ribs,  and  point  in  the  left  ini^a- 
scapular  region  ;  or  it  may  advance  towards  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  displacing  the  heart, 
and  involving  itself  ia  the  substance  of  the  left 
lung.  Aneurism  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel 
usually  extends  into  the  abdomen,  constituting 
the  thoracico-abdominal  form  of  the  disease.  It 
may  displace  the  heart  forwards,  and  the  liver 
downwards ;  it  may  likewise  extend  backwards, 
eroding  the  vertebrae,  and  pointing  in  the  lower 
dorsal  or  the  lumbar  region  on  the  left  side. 
Finally,  an  aneurism  in  this  situation  may  prove 
fatal  by  simultaneous  haemorrhage  into  the  left 
pleural  cavity  and  left  retro-peritoneal  space,  or 
into  the  vertebral  canal. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — To  what  has  been  al- 
ready stated  on  this  subject  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  progressive  absorption  of  the  ver- 
tebrae is  indicated  by  fixed  and  boring  pain  re- 
ferred to  a  particular  point  of  the  vertebral 
column,  which  is  tender  to  pressure,  and  whence 
not  unfrequently  radiating  or  '  nipping  '  pains 
extend  round  the  chest.  Forward  displacement 
of  the  heart  by  an  aneurism  would  be  charac- 
terized by  violent  impulse,  simulating  that  of 
cardiac  hypertrophy  (the  distinction  would  rest 
upon  the  presence  of  the  special  symptoms  and 
signs  of  aneurism) ;  a  remarkable  derangement 
of  cardiac  impulse,  constituting  the  'double  jog' 
of  Hope ;  with  absence  of  the  positive  signs  oi 
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hypertrophy.  Pressure  upon  the  thoracic  duet  is 
very  rare ;  it  vrould  be  indicated  by  the  symp- 
toms of  mal-assimilation,  wasting,  and  inanition, 
— symptoms  which  are  foreign  to  aneurism  under 
its  ordinary  forms. 

The  physical  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  de- 
scending thoracic  aorta  are  ordinarily  limited  to 
a  sharp  sound,  single  or  double,  audible  over  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  and  somewhat  to  the  left ;  and, 
more  rarely,  perceptible  impulse.  The  existence 
of  murmur  is  exceptional ;  when  present,  murmur 
i?  all  but  iuTariably  single  and  post-systolic, 
and  is  inaudible  in  the  erect  posture. 

DoRATioN  AND  Tebminations. — The  duration 
of  aneurism  of  the  intra-thoracic  aorta  may 
vary  from  a  few  days  to  several  yeai^.  Death 
is  most  frequently  caused  by  rupture  of  the  sac 
into  various  parts ;  or  by  gradual  exhaustion 
from  insomnia  and  inanition.  Of  seventy-one 
cases  of  aneurism  in  this  situation  tabulated  by 
the  writer,  including  twelve  observed  by  him- 
self, twenty-sax  were  fatal  by  rapture  of  the  sac  ; 
namely,  into  the  pericardium  ten — all  being 
aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta;  into  the  left 
lung  or  pleura  five — four  being  of  the  transverse, 
and  one  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta ;  into 
the  trachea  four — three  of  the  transverse,  and 
one  of  the  ascending  aorta ;  into  the  right  lung 
or  pleura  three — two  of  the  ascending,  and  one 
of  the  descending  thoracic  agrta;  into  the  left 
bronphus  or  oesophagns  three — two  of  the  de- 
scending, thoracic,  and  one  of  the  transverse 
aorta  (in  one  of  these  an  opening  existed  both 
into  the  left  bronchus  and  the  (esophagus) ;  ex- 
ternally one — the  aneurism  having  arisen  from 
the  transverse  aorta.  Death  may  also  result 
from  asphyxia,  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  or  pleura,  or  from  coma. 

S.  Anevirism  of  tha  Arteria  Innominata. 
Aneurism  inyolving  the  innominate  artery  may 
be  mistaken  for  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  at  or 
near  the  first  curve  of  the  arch. 

Symptoms  ahb  Sioms. — Those  vrhicji  are  most 
distinctive  of  innominate  aneurujm  are  the  early 
appearance  of  pulsating  tumour  above  the  right 
clavicle,  accompanied  by  arterial  obstruction  on , 
the  right  side;  displacement  of  the  trachea  and 
larynx  to  the  left;  and  pulsation  with  sound, 
localized  at  the  right  sternoclavicular  joint  and 
immediately  above.  Diminished  circulation  in 
the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  and  the  reduction  or 
arrest  of  pulsation  in  the  sac  by  digital  pressure 
upon  these  vessels,  afford  the  most  constant  and 
least  equivocal  evidence  of  innominate  aneurism. 
The  early  occurrence  of  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  the  right .  shoulder  and 
ear,  followed  by  oedema  and  partial  paralysis  of 
the  right  arm,  are  likewise  suggestive  qf  inno- 
minate, as  distinguished  from  aortic  aneurism. 
The  symptoms  of  nerve-pressure  on  the  right 
side,  as  exhibited  in  the  larnyx  and  pupil,  are 
usually  well-pronounced  in  this,  disease.  The 
physical  signs  are  in  no  respect  different  frqnj 
those  of  aneurism  of  the  arch.  Concurrent  im- 
plication of  the  aorta  is  ordinarily  determined 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  occasionally  a 
positive  diagnosis  in  this  respect  cannot  be 
made.  If  pulsation  and  sound  of  maximum 
intensity  exist  at  the  level  of  the  second  costal 


cartilage,  or  an  inch  and  a-half  below  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle,  whilst  the  pulse-tracing  of 
the  right  radial  artery  exhibits  imperfect  aneu- 
rismal  characters,  the  aorta  may  be  considered 
as  involved  in  the  disease. 

C.  Aneurism  of  the  Pulmonary  Aitery, 
Aneurism  of  the  main  trunk  or  primary  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  unknown ;  but  aneu- 
rism and  ectasia  of  the  secondary  and  subse- 
quent branches  have  been  repeatedly  found  in 
connection  with  cavities  in   the  lungs,  and  are 
recognised  as  the  ordinary  source  of  fatal  haemo- 
ptysis in  the  third  stage  of  phthisis.     Cavities 
confined  to  one  lung  -  with  walls  condensed   by 
fibroid  growth,  and  either  stationary  or  in  pro- 
cess of  secondary,  ulceration,  are  those  which  are 
most  favourable  to  the  formation  of  pulmonary 
aneurism  or  ectasia.    In  the  walls  or  trabeculse 
.of  such  cavities  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  remain   pervious;  ; their   coats,  already 
thickened  ,by  chronic  inflammation,  and  weak- 
ened by  degenerative  changes,  expand  under  vas- 
cular pressure,  where  least  supported,  and  form 
an   aneurism,   globular,  fusiform,  or  semi-fusi- 
form, according  to  the  extent  and  degree  of  their 
structural  change  and  denudation,  or  a  simple 
ectasia.  These  ultimately  give  way  by  rupture  or 
erosion,  and  severe  haemorrhage  into  the  cavity 
and  connected  bronchia  is  the  immediate  result. 
Active  ulceration  of  an  existing  cavity  is  usually 
attended  with  partial   thrombosis  of  adjacent 
vessels.    Hence,  in    such  cases   haemoptysis  is 
seldom  copious,    and    death    results  from   ex- 
liaustion  produced  by  repeated  small  haemor- 
rhages.   In  the  process  of  primary  and  active 
excavation  of  lung-tissue  the  vessels  are  com- 
pletely blocked,  and  haemoptysis,  even  to  a  small 
amount,  is  exceptional.    $^  BLsmofttsis. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Of  ^  special  kind  there 
are  absolutely  none.  Copious  haemoptysis,  in 
connection  with  cavity  would  be  eminently 
suggestive  of  pulmonary  aneurism,  .  Of  twelve 
oases  of  fatal  haemoptysis  in  the  third  stage  of 
phthisis,  tabulated  by  Dr.  Douglas  Powell,  a 
ruptured  aneurism  or  ectasia  of  a  pulmonary 
branch  was  found  to  be  the  source  .of  haemor- 
rhiige  is  eleven  instances. 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  of  aneurism  will 
be  found  described  in  the  articles  Abdominai. 
Aneubism;  and.AoHTA,  Diseases  of.  The  aira- 
iive  treatment,  of  aortic  or  innominate  aneurism 
should  be  .directed  to  the  single  object  of  effect- 
ing consolidation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac. 
With ,  this  object  in  view  three  methods  have 
been  piirsued,  either  separately  or  conjointly, 
namely,  the  postural  arid. dietetic ;  the  medicinal; 
and  the  enrgical.  As  complemental  of  the  first 
plan  of  treatment  of  thoracic  aneurism,  an  occi- 
sional  blood-letting  by  venesection,  to  the  amount 
of  eight  to  ten  ounces,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
arterial  tension  or  venous  engorgement,  may  be 
demanded.  With  a  view  to  causing  pr  promot- 
ing deposition,  of  fibrin  in  the  sac  several  agents 
have  been  used,  namely,  acetate  of  lead,  in  doses 
of  four  to  eight  grains ;  iodide  of  potassium, 
t«n  to  thirty  grains ;  and  aconite,  five  minims 
of:  the  tincture  thrice  daily.  Ergotin  has  been 
used  hypodermically  by  Langenbeclc  Each  of 
these  agents  has  been  credited  with  success  in 
the  treatment  of  aneurism,    But,'  as  spontannoui 
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[lite  has  been  ixcasionally  witnessed  under 
feroutable  circumstances  as  to  diet  and  rest, 
vhers  no  medicine  had  teen  given,  a  more  than 
piomotiTe  influence,  by  retarding  the  circulation 
sud'Mtlicing  vascular  -pressure,  can  scarcely  be 
aieigned  to  the  medicine  used,  where  rest  and 
lestricled  diet  have  been  observed.  Galvano- 
pancture  of  the  sac  has  been  practised  with 
success.  Deligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery, 
or  of  that  vessel  and  the  subclavian,  may  be 
followed  by  the  most  favourable  result,  in  cases 
where  pressure  upon  these  vessels  has  been 
found  to  control  pulsation  in  the  sac.  For 
details  of  the  surgical  treatment  see  Aneurtsm. 

The  palliative  treatment  of  thoracic  aneurism 
is  discussed  in  the  article  Aokta,  Diseases  of. 
A  few  leeches  applied  &om  time  to  time  in  the 
Ti&iity  of  the  sac,  or  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphia,  will  relieve  the  pain  and  repress  the 
inJammation  caused  by  exoentric  pressure. 

Thomas  Hatden, 

THOEACIO  DirCT,  Diseases  of. — Stnon . 
Fr,  Maladies  rf«  Canal  ihoracigue ;  Ger.  Krank- 
tikm  des  Jhcius  ihoracicws. — The  thoracic  duct 
is  the  main  trunk  belonging  to  the  absorbent 
system,  by  means  of  which  the  chyle  from 
the  laoteals,  and  the  lymph  from  the  lym- 
phatics (except  that  from  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  neck,  and  head,  and  the  right  arm),  are 
eonveyed  into  the  circulatory  system,  so  that 
these  flnids  may  be  mixed  with  the  blood.  It 
starts  from  the'receptaculum  chyli,  deep  in  the 
upper  part  of  '  the  abdominal  cavity ;  passes 
through  the  aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm, 
on  the  right  of  the  aorta ;  accompanies  this 
TBSsel  along  the  thoracic  cavity ;  passes  beneath 
its  arch  and  the  left  subclavian  artery ;  then 
along  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus ;  and,  finally, 
somes  forward  in  the  neci  from  behind  the  left 
carotid  artery,  arching  over  the  subclavian  arteiy, 
and  crossing  the  phrenic  nerve  and  anterior 
scaknus  mnscle,  to  open  usually  into  the  left 
mhchiTlan  vein,  near  its  junction  with  the  in- 
ternal jugular.  It  is  requisite  to  remember  these 
fects  respecting  the  course  and  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  thoracic  duct,  in  order  to  understand 
how  its  chief  morbid  conditions  are  produced. 

The  diseases  of  the  thoracic  duct  resemble 
those  of  the  absorbent  vessels  generally  (see  Ltm- 
raiTic  Ststex,  Diseases  of) ;  and  it  will  suffice 
t«  indicate  here  the  following  practical  points  :— 
1.  The  -passage  of  fluid  along  the  duct,  and  its 
escape  mto  the  subclavian  -vein  may  be  impeded 
hj  any  condition  which  interferes  seriously  -with 
the  Tenons  ciicnlation,  and  distends  the  reins 
considerahly,  sneh  as  certain  cardiac  diseases, 
"•local  obstrcetion  of  the  thoracic  duct  may 
arise  at  a(yp(rint,fiom  direct  pressure  upon  it, 
"fecaiij  iy  an  aortic  aneurism,  and  it  may  be- 
™ne_  thus  permanently  occluded;  or  from  in- 
ransic  tubercular  disease,  -which  is  of  special 
"nwrtance  {gee  memoir  by  Stilling,  A'irchow's 
iJehMndlana*,  vol.  i.,  1882).  3.  As  a  result 
™  ""^^on,  dilatation  of  the  portion  of  the 
rabebehmd  this  point  will  probably  supervene 
"u""?"  *^™««.  and  it  may  become  consider- 
>^  enlarged  and  thickened.  The  other  portion 
™^to^ become  ccmtracted  and  atrophied,  i. 
I  of  the  thoradc  duet  occurs  in  excep- 
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tional  instances,  owing  to  the  destructive  effect 
of  au  aneurism  or  other  morbid  condition,  or  as 
the  result  of  injury. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  impossible  to  determine 
during  life  that  the  thoracic  duct  is  diseased. 
This  might  be  suspected  if,  along  with  some 
known  cause  which  might  lead  to  obstruction 
of  the  tube,  the  patient  became  extremely  ema- 
ciated, antemic,  and  weak,  without  other  obvious 
reason  to  account  for  these  symptoms.  No  treat- 
ment directed  immediately  to  the  thoracic  duct 
can  be  practicable  under  any  circumstances. 
Fbedbmck  T.  Bobeots. 

THOBAOIO  TTJMOtTB.— A  tumour  within 
the  cheat.  See  Bbonohial  Glands,  Diseases  of; 
Lungs,  Malignant  Disease  of;  Mediastin-dm. 
Diseases  of;  and  Thobacio  Anedrism. 

THOBAX,  Diseases  of.  See  Chest,  Dis- 
eases of;  Chest  Walls,  Diseases  of;  arid  Db- 

FOBMITIES  OF  ChHST. 

THORAX,  Examination  of.  See  Physi- 
cal Examination. 

THBEAD-"WOBM.— Synon.  :  OxymU;  Fr. 
Oxywre ;  Ger.  Spiizsehwanzwurm ;  Fademimrm. 

As  stated  under  the  article  OxYunis,  thread- 
worms represent  a  genus  of  nematoid  worms. 
They  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  Ascaridet,  but 
this  is  a  misnomer.  The  oxyurides,  or  thread- 
worms, are  also  sometimes  termed  seat-worms. 
By  whatever  name  called,  they  have  acquired 
much  clinical  importance,  since  they  prove  in- 
jurious not  only  to  young  persons,  but  also  to 
people  fidvanced  in  life.  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  they  are  more  annoying  to  adults 
than  to  children;  the  prognosis  in  cases  of 
the  former  being  more  unfavourable  than  in 
the  latter.  It  is  usually  stated  in  manuals  that 
these  parasites  reside  in  the  rectum  of  the  human 
bearer;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  their  presence 
in  the  lower  bowel  is  rather. an  accident  than 
otherwise.  No  doubt  they  are  frequently  present, 
both  in  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  bnt  their  true  habitat  is  higher  up,  namely, 
in  the  caecum.  Probably  the  tendency  to  migrate 
is  the  chief  cause  of  their  frequent  presence  in 
the  lower  bowel ;  at  all  events,  their  passage  by 
the  anus  at  night-time  is  a  constant  source  ot 
distress  to  young  persons.  Their  wanderings 
thence  into  the  vagina,  and  about  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  proves  an  additional  source  of  serioni 
irritation  and  discomfort,  often  leading  to  the 
involuntary  practice  of  objectionable  habits.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  rid  of  them, 
especially  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Before  we 
speak,  however,  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing their  modes  of  introdnction  into  the  human 
body.  Until  lately  nothing  had  teen  done 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  their  origin.  It 
was  generally  suppMcd — and  this  view  is  still 
held  by  some  unscientific  persons  — that  these 
entozoa  were  generated  only  in  individuals  af- 
fected by  a  i»culiar  cachexia.  The  enfeebled 
condition  produced  by  their  jirescnce  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  cause  instead  of  the  effect. 
Many  practitioners  cannot  shake  off  their  old 
notion,  and  some  few  are  impatient  of  correc- 
tion in  this  respect   A  healthy  person  is  just  a» 
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liable  to  be  atlAcked  by  nematoid  worms  as  a 
diseased  one.  The  real  question  is,  How  do  the 
geims  gain  access  to  the  human  body  ?  Various 
experiments,  in  which  the  writer  has  himself 
taken  part,  have  been  conducted  with  the  view 
of  determining  this  important  point. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  common  thread- worm  (Oayuris 
vermiciilaris),  nt  least  of  the  females,  which  are 
mora  numerous  than  the  males. 
If  one  t)f  the  former,  measuring 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length, 
be  submitted  to  a  magnifying 
power  of  twenty  diameters,  the 
uterine  ducts  will  be  seen  to  con- 
tain a  multitude  of  eggs.  Those 
ova  whose  contents  are  in  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  deve- 
lopment already  show  a  more 
or  less  perfectly  formed  and  tad- 
pole-shaped embryo.  These  em- 
bryos, after  extrusion  of  the  eggs 
from  the  maternal  body,  soon 
acquire  the  ordinary  vermiform 
character.  As  Yix  and  Leuckart 
have  shown,  '  one  needs  only  to 
expose  the  eggs  to  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  in  a  moistened 
paper  envelope,  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  some  five  or  six  hours, 
the  tadpole-shaped  embryos  will 
have  already  become  slender 
elongated  worms.  At  this  stage 
they  are  not  altogether  unlike 
the  sexually  mature  oxyurides 
in  shape,  exhibiting  rather  lively 
movements  under  the  applica- 
tion of  warmth'  (Die  Mcnsoh. 
Par.,Bd.  II.  =.  130).  Professor 
Heller  has  remarked  to  the  wri- 
ter, that  for  the  artificial  rear- 
ing of  the  vermiform  embryos 
no  plan  is  better  than  that  of 
Fi«.  06.  OxyurU  simply  placing  the  eggs  in  a 
vermicularU,  j  j^^e  filled  with  saliva, 
female.  Highly  2,,  .     .    ,  .  •     ti 

magnified.  At-  This  tube  may  be  conveniently 
tei  Leuckart.  carried  in  the  arm-pit,  when  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  the  embryonal  trans- 
formations may  be  followed.  In  this  connection 
it  is  a  matter  of  practical  importance  to  know 
whether  or  not  these  and  all  other  embryonal 
•  changes  which  are  necessary  to  the  sexual  ma- 
turity of  the  parasite,  can  be  accomplished  with- 
in the  human  bowel.  On 
this  point  Leuckart  afSrms 
{loo.  cit.  s.  329)  that 
'  elongated  embryos  are  to 
be  found  not  oidy  in  the 
fseces  but  also  in  the  mu- 
cus of  the  rectum  above 
and  around  the  anus.'  And 
it  appears  tliat  Vix,  who 

'^'^^tl^F  7°^  """^  was  tbe  first  to  discover 

Tit   vermtcularttf   in-  .,-,.«  .  i         j 

closing  tadpole-shaped  ttie  nulorm  stage,  Has  tte- 

embryos;  x  4.50  diam.  tected  vermiform  embryos, 

(original;.  g^l^^g  ^j^,,  ^gg,   ^f  g^^^. 

rides,  in  the  large  intestine.  These  statements, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  seem  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  the  old  view  as  to  the  propagation 


of  thread-worms  in  the  human  bearer  is  correct. 
All  the  more  recent  evidence,  however,  leads  to 
a  contrary  conclusion.  Thus  Leuckart  distinctly 
states  that  ordinarily  the  escape  of  the  embryos 
'  takes  place  under  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  primarily  also  under  that  condition 
when  by  some  means  or  other  they  have  gained 
access  to  a  new  bearer'  (loc.  cit.  s.  329).  Speaking 
also  of  the  subsequent  development  of  oxyuris- 
embryos,  he  says  : '  The  development  of  these  em- 
bryos continues  not  merely  in  the  free  state  (when 
the  favourable  conditions  are  thus  afforded)  but 
also — at  least  in  the  human  species — in  the  intes- 
tine of  the  bearer,  presupposing  of  course  that 
the  eggs  remain  there  the  necessary  time.' 
What  Leuckart  conjectured  to  occur  really  does 
take  place.  According  to  Heller,  who  has  made 
experimental  observations  on  this  subject,  the 
embryos,  after  being  liberated  in  the  human 
stomach,  escape  into  the  duodenum  and  upper 
bowel.  In  this  situation  the  vermiform  embryos 
undergo  a  series  of  moultings,  accompanied  by 
organic  changes,  and  growing  with  great  rapid- 
ity, soon  reach  the  caecum,  where  they  finally 
arrive  at  sexual  maturity.  As  the  question  at 
present  stands,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  oui 
patients  ordinarily  contract  thread-worms  by 
swallowing  the  eggs  of  oxyurides.  This  they 
may  do  by  ingesting  them  with  uncleaned  fmit, 
and  other  kinds  of  food,  to  which  the  eggs  have 
become  adherent;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
common  way  in  which  the  disease  is  prolonged, 
if  not  at  first  contracted,  is  by  swallowing  fresh 
germs  conveyed  direct  ly  to  the  mouth  by  the  hands 
of  the  patient.  The  writer  has  had  a  gentleman 
under  his  occasional  care,- who  confessed  that,  in 
his  rage  with  these  disgusting  parasites,  he  had 
taken  them  alive  between  his  teeth  and  bitten 
them.  In  this  exceptional  way  he  must,  of  course, 
have  liberated  thousands  of  ova  at  a  time,  a  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  myriads  of  adult  oxyu- 
rides by  which  he  is  infested.  Patients  frequently 
handle  these  parasites,  and  still  more  frequently 
carry  the  ova  under  the  nails.  Children  and  also 
grown  persons  become  infected  by  biting  their 
nails  after  scratching  the  anus.  The  writer  lately 
met  with  an  instance  where,  from  only  the  vestige 
of  a  nail  left  upon  a  boy's  thumb,  he  obtained 
some  ova  of  oxyurides.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that 
without  great  cleanliness,  persons  already  har- 
bouring thread-worms  are  liable  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  parasitic  guests. 

Personal  cleanliness  is  thus  essential,  but 
it  is,  we  think,  going  too  far  to  say,  with  Dr. 
Bansom,  that '  probably  any  infected  person  who 
adopted  the  requisite  precautions  against  rein- 
fection from  himself  or  others  would  get  weE  in 
a  few  weeks  without  treatment  by  drugs.' 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  thread- 
worms are  very  variable.  Unpleasant  sensations 
show  themselves  generally  in  the  evening  and  at 
night,  consisting  ordinarily  of  heat  and  irritation 
around  the  anus.  These  phenomena  often  become 
excessively  distressing,  especially  when  they  are 
accompanied  by  itching  within  and  about  the 
genito-urinary  passages.  By  the  wandering  of 
the  worms  local  inflammatory  action  is  set  up. 
Presently,  various  sympathetic  phenomena  are 
superinduced,  such  as  simple  restlessness,  gene- 
ral nervousness  and  irritability,  itchings  at  the 
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nose,  inToluntary  spasms,  chorea,  convulsions, 
»nd  epileptiform  seizures.  At  early  puberty  the 
local  irritation  sometimes  induces  the  sufferer 
to  seek  relief  by  practices  which  show  a  per- 
verted condition  of  the  sexual  functions,  and  in 
youDg  females  these  phenomena  are  occasionally 
accompanied  by  leucorrheal  discharges,  -with 
more  or  less  hysteria.  Cases  exhibiting  varied 
and  anomalous  symptoms  in  connexion  with  the 
presence  of  these  and  other  worms  are  recorded 
by  different  writers,  but  not  many  presenting 
the  severer  phenomena  from  thread-worms  have 
appeared  in  our  English  journals.  In  one  case, 
where  multitudes  of  oxyurides  were  present,  a 
patient  of  the  writer's  sufiered  from  anaemia, 
deafness,  and  extreme  prostration,  the  feebleness 
being  so  marked  that  the  young  lady  could  not 
even  bear  the  exhibition  of  ordinary  vermifuges 
{Worms,  1872,  case  liii.  p.  94). 

Peoonosis. — Speaking  generally,  the  prognosis 
in  cases  of  thread-worm  is  favourable  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  age  of  the  sufferer. 

Tbeatment. — In  young  persons  small  doses  of 
steel,  followed  by  brisk  saline  purgatives,  some- 
times eufdce  to  expel  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
parasites.  If  the  worms  return,  a  repetition 
of  the  remedies  may  be  advised,  increasing  the 
doses.  As  a  rule,  the  threadworms  will  return, 
and  if  very  numerous  they  are  apt  to  prove 
obstinate.  In  adults  the  results  of  treatment  are 
far  less  satisfactory.  The  worms  are  expelled 
with  more  difficulty  by  cathartics,  and  even 
copious  enemata  fail  to  reach  those  worms  that 
are  lodged  high  up  in  the  colon  and  csecum. 
Many  patients  object  to  injections  altogether; 
but  if,  containing  turpentine,  they  can  be  em- 
ployed two  or  three  times  weekly,  whilst  active 
saUoesare  given  by  the  mouth,  there  is  probably 
no  better  mode  of  obtaining  good  results.  A 
great  variety  of  drugs  have  been  recommended, 
such  as-  calomel,  scammony,  jalap,  salt,  san- 
tonin, iron,  aloes,  and  assafoetida ;  one  or  other  of 
these  being  administered  separately  or  together, 
followed  by  medicated  enemata  containing  either 
hme,  tincture  of  steel,  sulphuric  ether,  tansy, 
or  quassia.  It  may  be  said  that  all  of  these 
remedies  prove  more  or  less  useful,  but  the 
writer  has  of  late  years  relied  more  upon  mode- 
rate doses  of  aloes  and  assafoetida,  followed  by 
copious  draughts  of  active  mineral  waters,  such 
as  those  of  Friedriehshall,  Pullna,  aid  Hunyadi- 
Janos.  M8,ny  persons  who  object  to  drastic 
cathartics  as  ordinarily  prescribed  will  not  re- 
fuse to  take  the  Friedrichshall  waters  by  them- 
selves, or  the  Hungarian  waters  in  combination 
with  steel  or  other  tonics,  to  any  reasonable 
amount.  In  the  writer's  experience  these  waters 
are  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
forms  of  entozoal  disease,  especially  of  thread- 
worms. Whatever  drugs  are  given,  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  that  attention  be  paid  both  to 
diet  and  regimen.  All  green  vegetables  should 
be  avoided,  whether  cooked  or  uncooked.  The 
utmost  cleanliness  must  be  enjoined.  Daily  local 
washings  are,  above  all  things,  to  be  insisted  on, 
especially  after  the  act  of  defsecation,  or  nightly 
at  bed-time,  whether  or  not  enemata  be  em- 
ployed. Simple  cold  water  or  olive  oil  injections 
ire  almost  as  beneficial  as  those  that  are  medi- 
cated.   The  nails  must  be  kept  short  and  clean, 
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and  the  practice  of  biting  them  should  be  de- 
nounced. Under  any  cireumstancos,  and  in  view 
of  a  permanent  cure,  not  only  is  great  perse- 
verance in  ihe  employment  of  the  remedies 
necessary,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  general 
cleanliness.  See  Ascaeides;  Oxiubides;  and 
Seat-wobms.  T.  S.  Oobbold. 

THROAT,  Diseases  of.— Svnon.  :  Fr.  Ma- 
ladies de  la  Gorge ;  Ger.  Bachenkrankheiten. 

The_  throat  is  a  comprehensive  term,  its  dis- 
eases including  those  of  the  pharynx,  tonsils, 
palate,  and  uvula,  and  in  popular  language  even 
those  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  principal 
affections  of  these  different  structures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  palate,  are  described  in  their 
appropriate  articles,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred,  and  here  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  throat-diseases, 
and  to  refer  briefly  to  the  affections  of  the 
palate.  In  many  instances  all  the  parts  are  more 
or  less  involved  in  the  morbid  conditions  pre- 
sent, but  in  other  cases  one  structure  is  mainly 
or  exclusively  involved.  Moreover,  the  tibroat 
may  be  interfered  with  by  neighbouring  dis- 
eases, such  as  retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  and  some 
affections  of  the  neck. 

SniiMAHT  OF  Diseases.— The  affections  of 
the  throat  may  be  thus  grouped  in  »  general 
way: — _1.  There  maybe  no  actual  disease,  but 
the  patient  merely  complains  of  various  sensa- 
tions referred  to  the  throat,  these  being  of  a  ner- 
vous character.  2.  The  throat  is  liable  to  in- 
jury by  substances  swallowed.  3.  This  part  is 
obviously  affected  in  certain  general  diseases, 
especially  some  of  the  acute  specifics.  Thus  it  is 
particularly  involved  in  scarlatina  and  diphtheria, 
and  to  a  less  degree  in  measles,  rotheln,  influenzSr, 
and  general  catarrh.  Syphilis  also  implicates 
the  throat  in  its  various  stages.  This  region 
is  sometimes  attacked  by  erysipelas,  small-pox, 
herpes,  or  thrush,  i.  Acute  congestion,  and 
various  forms  of  acute  inflammation,  affecting 
different  structures  of  the  throat,  are  of  common 
occurrence,  resulting  from  causes  acting  either 
locally  or  generally.  The  cases  present  much 
diversity  in  their  severity,  depending  upon  the 
extent,  seat,  and  terminations  of  the  inflammar- 
tion.  6.  Chronic  congestion  and  inflammation 
are  also  not  uncommon,  of  various  degrees,  and 
producing  different  effects  in  different  cases.  6. 
Ulcerations  of  the  throat  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, being  usually  dependent  on  some  general 
condition,  such  as  syphilitic,  scarlatinal,  or 
diphtheritic  ulcers,  but  sometimes  local  in  their 
origin.  They  may  become  sloughing  and  gan- 
grenous, causing  much  destruction  of  the  tissues, 
or  even  opening  up  vessels,  and  thus  proving 
fatal  by  haemorrhage.  The  after-effects  of  ulcer- 
ation may  be  evident  in  the  way  of  cicatrices, 
contraction,  adhesions,  and  permanent  loss 
of  parts.  7.  Certain  structures  in  the  throat 
are  very  liable  to  become  relaxed,  and  thus  to 
produce  symptoms,  especially  the  uvula.  8.  The 
throat  may  be  occupied  by  some  enlargement  or 
morbid  growth.  Here  may  be  mentioned  chronic 
enlargement  or  so-called  hypertrophy  of  the 
tonsils,  which,  however,  is  usually  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammation,  congestion,  or  albuminoid 
disease.    Cancer  and  polypi'  are  the  foims  of 
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morbid  growth  usually  met  with,  and  cancer 
may  proceed  to  ulceration.  9.  Malformations 
are  not  uncommonly  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  throat.  The  size  of  the  pharyngeal 
cavity  varies  much  in  different  persons,  but  its 
uuusual  smallness  may  be  of  more  or  less  conse- 
quence. Deformities  of  the  palate  are  of  much 
importance,  being  either  congenital  or  the  result 
of  disease.  10.  Sensory  or  motor  paralysis  in- 
Tolring  the  throat  is  sometimes  a  serious  affec- 
tion. The  condition  is  especially  met  with  after 
diphtheria,  or  in  cases  of  labio^glossO'laryngeal 
paralysis. 

Clinical  Signs. —  The  symptoms  in'  throat- 
affections  are  very  variable,  as  regards  their  se- 
verity, exact  nature,  and  combinations,  but  they 
are  more  or  less  of  the  following  nature: — 1. 
Painful  or  other  abnormal  sensations  are  usually 
complained  of.  Pain  may  range  from  mere  '  sore- 
throat  '  to  marked  suffering,  and  in  some  instances 
it  is  attended  with  throbbing,  or  shoots  towards 
the  ear.  Tenderness  is  also  very  common,  when 
anything  passes  over  the  surface,  or  even  when 
the  parts  are  moved  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 
and  the  painful  feeling  may  be  only  experienced 
at  this  time.  Talking  or  coughing  is  sometimes 
painful.  Tenderness  may  also  be  felt  when 
pressure  is  made  over  the  tonsils  from  without. 
Amongst  other  sensations  often  complained  of  are 
a  sense  of  dryness,  irritation,  fulness  or  tight- 
ness, heat  or  burning,  and  obstruction.  2.  iN^ot 
only  may  the  act  of  deglutition  be  painful, 
but  in  throat-disease  it  is  often  attended  with 
difSculty  in  various  ways,  and  may  be  quite  im- 
practicable (see  Deglhtition,  Disorders  of).'  3. 
Articulation  is  affected  in  certain  conditions, 
the  voice  being  characteristically  altered,  and 
becoming  of  a  thick,  guttural,  or  nasal  quality. 
In  other  cases  it  is  slightly  rough  or  husky,  and, 
of  course,  is  particularly  liable  to  be  affected  if 
the  larynx  is  involved  in  any  way.  4.  In  some 
forms  of  throat-disease  the  breathing  is  ob- 
structed, owing  to  structures  filling  up  more  or 
less  the  passage  of  the  pharynx.  This  is  espe- 
cially felt  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  and  patients 
suffering  in  this  way  often  breathe  with  the 
mouth  wide  open,  and  snore  loudly.  The  b*eath 
may  have  an  unpleasant  or  even  fcetid  smell,  as 
the  result  of  morbid  states  of  the  throat.  5. 
Throat-affections  frequently  excite  the  acts  of 
hawking  or  coughing,  and  various  materials 
are  thus  expelled  in  many  cases.  It  may  also 
be  mentioned  here  that  some  irritation  in  the 
pharynx  not  uncommonly  causes  reflex  vomiting. 
6.  Morbid  conditions  in  this  part  may  give  rise 
to  haemorrhage,  and  this  occasionally  proves  of 
a  serious  or  even  fatal  character,  as  the  result  of 
certain  destructive  lesions.  7.  Physical  exami- 
nation of  the  throat  is  of  essential  importance 
in  revealing  its  morbid  conditions.  Inspection 
is  usually  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  light, 
and  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to  depress  the 
tongue  by  means  of  the  finger,  the  handle  of  a 
spoon,  or  a  tongue-depressor.  In  some  instances  it 
is  requisite  to  feel  the  parts  in  the  throat  with  the 
finger.  External  examination  should  also  he  made 
beneath  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  objec- 
tive conditions  determined  by  physical  examina- 
tion will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Palate,   Diseases   of. — The  palate  consists 
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of  two  parts — namely,  the  hard,  and  the  soft 
palate  with  its  arches.  This  structure  takes  an 
important  share  in  the  performance  of  deglu- 
tition, as  well  as  in  articulation.  It  is  liable 
to  be  affected  by  any  of  the  morbid  conditions 
which  are  met  with  iu  the  throat,  and  assists  in 
the  production  of  the  symptoms  resulting  there- 
from. When  the  palate  is  inflamed  or  ulcerated, 
marked  soreness  or  pain  is  likely  to  be  felt  when 
anything  passes  over  its  surface  in  the  act  of 
swallowing.  As  a  rule  it  can  be  very  readily 
inspected.  The  points  that  demand  special  no» 
tice  with  reference  to  the  palate  are,  that  it  is 
not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  more  or  less  exten- 
sive congenital  deficiencies,  as  in  the  different 
forms  of  cleft  palate ;  and  that  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  various  degrees  during  the  progress 
of  iilceration,  in  some  instances  a  perforation 
remaining,  in  others  the  whole  soft  palate  being 
removed,  or  even  the  hard  palate  involved.  Con- 
sequently the  two  functions  above  referred  to 
are  often  seriously  impaired.  During  the  act 
of  deglutition,  substances  tend  to  pass  back  into 
the  nasal  cavities  through  the  posterior  nares, 
especially  liquids  ;  while  speech  is  nasal  or  gut- 
tural and  indistinct,  or  in  some  cases  almost 
unintelligible,  it  being  impossible  for  the  patient 
to  articulate  the  words  properly.  During  the 
act  in  some  cases  the  features  are  more  or  less 
distorted.  ' 

TEEATMiMT. — For  the  treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent throat-affections  the  reader  must  refer  to 
the  articles  in  which  they  are  respectively  dis- 
cussed. The  writer  only  mentions  the  subject 
in  order  to  draw  attention  to  two  points,  namely: 
first,  the  great  importance  of  general  treatment 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  affections  of  the 
throat;  secondly,  the  necessity  of  using  UcaX 
measures  efficienily,  when  these  are  required ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  often  most  desirable 
that  the  parts  affected  should  be  kept  as  much 
at  rest  as  possible.  Should  the  palate  be  con- 
genitally  deficient,  or  destroyed  by  disease,  sur- 
gical operations  are  often  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice ;  or  plates  of  different  kinds  may  have  to 
be  worn.      .  Fbrdekick  T.  Bobebts. 

THBOMBOSIS  {SpSuPas,  a  clot).— Stnon.  : 
Fr.  Thrombose;  Ger.  Thrombose. 

Definition. — The  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the 
heart,  blood-vessels,  or  lymphatics  during  life. 

Desceiption. — ^Thrombosis  may  take  place  in 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  capillaries,  the  veins, 
and  also  in  the  lymphatics.  The  coagulum  con- 
sists of  fibrin,  entangling  in  its  meshes  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  blood-globules,  which,  in 
rapidly  formed  thrombi,  consist  of  both  red  and 
white  varieties,  and  hence  the  thrombus  is  at 
first  dark-coloured.  In  slowly-formed  thrombi, 
and  in  those  due  to  projections  from  the  coats 
of  the  vessels,  the  red  cells  may  be  absent,  and 
the  thrombus  is  colourless  or  yellowish-white. 
In  most  thrombi  the  white  cells  are  present  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  in  normal  blood. 

When  a  thrombus  occupies  the  place  where 
coagulation  began,  it  is  called  a  primitive  throm- 
bus ;  when  it  gradually  extends  from  this  point 
along  the  vessel,  an  extension  or  produced 
thrombus.  This  extension  usually  proceeds 
along  the  vessel  to  its  jonction  with  a  laig* 
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branch*  into  ■whioli  the  thrombus  may  often  be 
leea  to  project  with  a  rounded  extremity,  and 
this,  by  obstructing  the  Hood-current,  may  again 
form  the  starting  point  for  a  fresh  extension. 

Structurally,  thrombi  may  be  distinguished  as 
lammaied,  and  non-laminated  or  miiform.  The 
former  result  from  a  process  of  continuous,  the 
latter  from  one  of  intermitting  coagulation.  In 
laminated  thrombi  there  is  often  a  layer  of  white 
blood-cells  between  the  laminae,  due  to  the  ten- 
dency which  these  bodies  have  to  wander  out  of 
the  clot. 

Thrombi  may  further  be  distinguished  into 
parietal,  or  those  which  adhere  to  some  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  vessel ;  and  obliterating,  or  those 
which  completely  fill  the  vessel.  Parietal  thrombi 
are  generally  nearly  cdourless,  and  are  due  to 
Bome  roughness  or  other  change  in  the  lining 
membrane.  Obliterating  thrombi,  which  are 
at  first  coloured,  are  produced  by  the  sudden 
coagulation  of  the  blood;  the  thrombus  thus 
formed  shrinks,  and  leaves  a  space  which  again 
fills  with  blood ;  this  again  coagulates,  and  so 
complete  obstruction  of  the  vessel  is  effected. 
A  foat-mortem  coagulum  never  completely  fills 
the  vessel,  as  after  the  shrinking  process  has 
taken  place,  there  is  no  further  supply  of  blood 
to  coagulate.  Other  points  of  distinction  between 
fost-mortem  coagula  and  thrombi  are  these — the 
former  are  never  laminated;  they  are  looser  in 
texture,  and  moister;  they  do  not  adhere  so 
dosoly  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel ;  and  though  they 
may  be  either  coloured  or  colourless,  they  never 
present  the  appearances  due  to  the  subsequent 
changes  which  take  place  in  thrombi. 

Changes  in  TheomBi. — The  first  change  ob- 
served after  the  thrombus  has  shrunken  and 
become  denser  is  decolorisation.  The  colouring 
matter  dissolves  out  of  the  blood-globules,  be- 
come diffused,  and  is  transibrmed.  The  throm- 
bus accordingly  changes  from  dark  red  to  tawny, 
and  finally  to  a  yellowish-white;  and  at  the  same 
tune  it  losies  its  soft  elastic  texture,  and  becomes 
tougher,  denser,  or  even  somewhat  friable. 

The  subsequent  changes  vary.  Tirst,  a  process 
of  thrinUng  and  drying  up  may  occur,  by  which 
the  thrombus  gets  converted  into  a  tough  leatheiy 
substance,  which  may  even  become  calcified,  and 
in  this  way  are  formed  the  concretions  in  veins 
known  as  phleboliths.  ._ 

Secondly,  softenipg  may  take  place;  this  may 
either  be  due  to  a  process  of  molecular  dis- 
integration, or  more  rarely  to  suppuration.  In 
the  former  case  the  thrombus  liquefies  into  a 
milky  fluid,  consisting  of  an  oily  and  granular 
detritus,  the  process  beginning  in  the  centre.  In 
the  heart  thi?  change  often  occurs  in  the  layers 
of  fibriuji^ij^ngled  among  the  trabecul8e,_  or 
in  the  glohulfar  masses  which  sometimes  project 
from  them  into  the  cavities,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  formation  of  cysts. 

Suppuration  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
thrombi  of  veins  surrounded  by,  or  leading 
frpm,  inflatued  partjs ;  a  multiplication  of  leuco- 
cytes takes  place  in  the  thrombus,  either  by  pro- 
liferation or  immigration,  and  the  whole  softens 
down  into  a.  purulent  fluid.  In  these  cases  the 
Wall  of  the  vein  itseH  is  always  inflamed. 
These  softened  and  broken-down  thrombi  are  a 
lommon  cause  of  embolisms. 


Lastly,  the  thrombus  may  became  organised. 
Organisation  has  been  chiefly  studied  in  wounds 
and  ligatures  of  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  ap- 
pearances have  been  very  diiferently  interpreted 
by  different  observers.  According  to  one  opinion 
the  thrombus  itself  becomes  organised ;  the  white 
blood-cells  contained  in  it,  or  immigrant  leuco- 
cytes from  the  vasa  vasorum,  as  proved  by  in- 
cluding a  pprtion  of  vein  between  two  ligatures 
and  impregnating  the  blood  with  vermilion 
(Bubnoff ),  becpme  converted  into  stellate  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles,  with  interlacing  pro- 
cesses ;  new  vessels  permeate  the  clot  along  the 
line  of  the  stellate  processes  from  the  unob- 
structed portion  of  the  artery  or  vein,  and  form 
anastomoses  with  offshoots  from  the  vasa  vaso- 
rum perforating  the  tunica  intima,  which  disap- 
pears ;  and  thus  a  vascular  reticulated  connective 
tissue  is  formed,  in  the  meshes  of  which  lie  the 
remains  of  the  red  blood-globules  and  fibrin  of 
the  clot.  The  progressive  dilatation  of  the  newly 
formed  vessels  gradually  renders  the  thrombus 
cavernous ;  and  finally,  by  their  coalescence,  it  en- 
tirely disappears,  and  the  vessel  again  becomes 
pervious.  Cornil  ?,nd  Eanvier  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  observations,  and  assert  that 
the  appearances  are  really  due  to  the  out- 
growth, from  the  tunica  intima,  of  vascular  gra- 
nulations penetrating  the  thrombus,  which  gra- 
dually disappears  without  taking  any  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  reticulated  connective  tissue 
which  is  found  occupying  its  place. 

Pathology. — According  to  the  views  of  coa^ 
gulation  n,ow  entertained,  the  formation  of  fibrin 
is  due,  to  the  interaction  of  two  substances  pre- 
sent in  the  liquor  sanguinis :  fibrinogen,  and 
fibrinoplastin  or  paraglobulin,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  third  substance  whicli  acts  analogously 
to  a  ferment.  The  fibrinoplastin  and  the  fer- 
ment are  contained  in  the  white  blood-cells,  and 
are,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  these  bodies, 
for  in  all  spontaneously  coagulable  fluids  white 
blood-cells  are  present,  and  where  they  are  ab- 
sent coagulation  does  not  take  place.  Even  in 
the  blood,  when  coagulation  is  retarded,  as  by 
keeping  horse's  blood  in  a  tube  formed  of  the 
excised  jugular  vein,  it  is  found  that  the  upper 
layers,  from  which  the  white  cells  have  subsided, 
coagulate  very  imperfectly,  while  a  firm  clot 
forms  in  the  lower  layers,  where  the  corpuscles 
are  numerous.  The  white  blood-cells  also,  are 
often  seen  to  form  the  starting  point  from  which 
the  threads  of  fibrin  form. 

The  nature  of  the  process  of  coagulation  is 
still  very  obscure.  It  does  not  appear  to  resemble 
a  chemical  precipitate,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  fibrinoplastin  actually^  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  clot ;  for  in  artificial  coagu- 
lation, effected  byadding.fibrinoplastin  to  fibrin- 
ogen, the  weight  of  the  dot  is  always  less  than 
that  of  the  fibrinoplastin  used.  , 

As  all  the  three  factors  of  coagulation,  fibrin- 
.ogen,  fibrinoplastin,  and  the  ferment,  are  present 
in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  restraining  influence  which  pre- 
vents coagulation,;  and  the  cause  of  thrombosis 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  removal  or  weakening 
of  this  influence.  According  to  Briicke,  contact 
with  the  healthy  lining  membrane  of  the  vessels 
prevents  the  blood  from  coagulating;  consequently 
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an^  structural  change  in  this  membrane  is  liable 
to  cause  thrombosis.  The  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  produces  the  same  effect,  and  a  thrombus 
itseiS  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  Betardation  or 
arrest  of  the  blood-current  is  also  a  common 
cause  of  thrombosis.  Loss  of  motion  in  itself  tends 
to  retard  coagulation,  but  free  circulation  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintenance  of  the  nutrition  and 
integrity  both  of  the  vessels  and  the  white  blood- 
cells  ;  hence  stagnation  tends  to  cause  thrombosis 
by  removing  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
healthy  vascular  wall,  and  also  by  setting  free 
fibrinoplastin  from  the  white  corpuscles ;  more- 
over, the  motion  of  the  blood  maintains  the 
contact  between  each  particle  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vessels,  and  so  prevents  coagu- 
lation. 

The  principal  causes,  therefore,  of  thrombosis 
are  alterations  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vessels,  and  retardation  or  arrest  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  probably  also  the  microzymes 
of  septic  processes. 

Hyperinosis,  or  increase  in  the  constituents  of 
the  fibrin,  and  diminished  fluidity,  as  in  cho- 
lera, can  only  be  regarded  as  predisposing  causes 
requiring  retardation  of  the  circulation  to  take 
effect. 

Betardation  of  the  circulation  being  one  of 
the  most  important  causes  of  thrombosis,  we 
find,  as  might  be  expected,  that  its  most  frequent 
seat  is  the  veins,  where,  the  circulation  is  natu- 
rally feeble. 

ViBiETiES. — ^1.  Venous. — The  principal  causes 
of  venous  thrombosis  are  two.  The  first  of 
these  is  wounds  and  injuries  of  veins,  where 
the  formation  of  thrombi  is  the  natural  way 
of  arresting  hSBmorrhage.  The  thrombus  may 
extend  along  the  vein  from  its  primitive  seat, 
and  thus  cause  blocliing  of  venous  trunks  at 
a  distance  from  the  site  of  the  injury.  This 
is  often  seen  after  parturition,  when  throm- 
bosis of  the  uterine  sinuses  may  extend  to  the 
iliac  and  femoral  veins.  Secondly,  inflammation 
of  the  coats  of  the  vein,  by  altering  the  condition 
of  the  lining  membrane,  may  cause  thrombosis ; 
but  in  many  cases  of  phlebitis  the  thrombosis 
is  the  primary  change,  and  the  inflammation  of 
the  coats  is  set  up  by  it.  Other  causes  of  venous 
thrombosis  are  pressure  on  the  veins,  dilatation, 
and  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  ter- 
ritory of  the  vein,  as  from  embolism  or  inflam- 
matoiy  stasis.  Hence  we  occasionally  find  the 
veins  leading  from  infiamed  organs  thrombosed. 
Lastly,  thrombosis  of  the  veins  is  not  unfre- 
quently  due  to  retardation  of  the  circulation, 
owing  to  failure  of  the  propelling  power  of  the 
heart,  in  cases  of  marasmus  and  exhausting  dis- 
eases. These  .thrombi  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  and 
pelvis,  next  in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

2.  Arterial. — Apart  from  wounds  and  in- 
juries, thrombosis  of  the  arteries  is  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  degeneration  of  the  lining 
membrane,  giving  rise  to  rough  surfaces  to  which 
the  ooagula  attach  themselves,  and  to  aneurisms 
in  which  the  coagulation  is  due  to  stagnation; 
aneurysmal  thrombi  are  commonly  laminated. 
Arrest  of  the  circulation  from  any  cause,  as 
embolism,  will  also  cause  thrombosis. 


Thrombosis  of  the  larger  arteries,  without 
alteration  of  the  lining  membrane,  is  most  pro- 
bably always  the  result  of  embolism,  the  embolus 
being  usually  derived  in  the  systemic'  arteries 
from  thrombi  of  the  heart,  the  result  of  asystole. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  oases  of  thrombosis  and 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  which  sdmetimes 
occur  in  fevers  and  wasting  diseases.  Throm- 
bosis of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  produced 
in  a  similar  manner,  or  the  embolus  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  thrombus  in  the  veins. 

3.  OarcUac. — Thrombosis  of  the  heart  may  be 
caused  by  endocarditis,  the  thrombi  then  usually 
forming  caps  to  tlie  inflammatory  outgrowths  or 
vegetations.  Large  thrombi  are  most  commonly 
caused  by  imperfect  emptying  of  the  cavities  and 
consequent  stagnation,  due  either  to  stenosis  of 
the  orifices,  or  to  want  of  tone  in  tlie  muscular 
walls.  Thrombi  may  also  extend  into  the  right 
auricle  from  the  venae  cavse. 

4.  Gapillm-y. — Capillary  thrombosis  may  be 
due  to  extension  from  the  veins  and  arteries,  or 
it  may  be  primary.  In  the  latter  ease  the  con- 
ditions which  cause  it  are  imperfectly  known ; 
aggregations  of  white  blood-globules  will  often 
block  the  capillaries  and  small  vessels  in  the 
manner  of  thrombi,  but  this  condition  is  usually 
transient,  and  not  attended  by  true  coagulation. 
The  inhibitoi-y  influence  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  blood-vessels  is  so  powerful  in  the  capil- 
laries that,  as  long  as  their  structure  remains 
intact,  coagulation  rarely  takes  place.  Thus 
inflammatory  stasis,  or  obstruction  of  the  afferent 
artery  by  embolism,  may  exist  for  a  considerable 
time  without  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  coagu- 
lating. 

6.  LtjmphaUe. — Thrombosis  of  the  lymphatics 
has  been  chiefly  observed  in  the  puerperal  condi- 
tion, in  the  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  and  their 
continuations  to  the  lumbar  glands,  and  in  rare 
instances  in  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  probably 
due  to  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  lymph, 
normal  lymph  having  very  slightly  coagulable 
properties. 

Stmptojis. — The  symptoms  of  thrombosis  are 
those  of  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and  they  differ 
according  to  the  vessel  affected.  In  the  veins,  if 
a  main  trunk  be  obstructed,  so  that  a  sufficient 
collateral  circulation  cannot  be  rapidly  estab- 
lished, the  effects  produced  are  passive  hypor- 
semia,  venous  dilatation,  ti-ansudation  of  serum, 
and  sometimes  hemorrhage  in  the  territory  of 
the  blocked  vein,  with  enlargement  of  the  colla- 
teral channels.  In  extreme  cases  moist  gangrene 
may  result.  Thus,  according  to  the  vein  affected, 
we  may  have  anasarca  of  an  extremity,  ascites, 
or  hydrothorax ;  hseraorrhage  from  the  stomach, 
intestine,  or  kidney ;  oedema  and  cyanosis  of  the 
face  and  neck ;  and  so  on.  The  symptoms  of 
arterial  thrombosis  are  in  the  main  those  which 
have  already  been  described  as  oc6urring  when 
the  artery  is  blocked'  by  embolism  («e«  Em- 
bolism). Coagulation  of  blood  in  the  arteries  of 
the  heart  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  Ste 
Heabt,  Thrombosis  of. 

Tbeatment. — The    treatment   of   thrombosis 

varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the  process.    See 

AoBTA,  Diseases  of ;  Bkaix,  Vessels  of.  Diseases 

of;  HBAET,Thrombosisof;  andVEnrs,  Diseasesof. 

W.  Catlet. 


THEUSH. 
THBtrSH. —  Synon.  :     Fr.    Aphlhe;    Ger. 


DEFiNinoN. — The  poptlar  name  given  to 
(pbthie  in  the  mouth,  and  to  morbid  states 
resembling  them.  It  is  convenient  to  confine  the 
term  aphtJuB  to  oases  in  which  the  oidium  albi- 
cans is  present ;  but  the  term  thrush  must  be 
allowed  a  -wider  signification,  and  must  be  taken 
to  include  also  many  cases  of  simple  slomatitis. 
See  AffiTHiE ;  and  Stomatitis. 

Descbiption. —  Thrush  is  characterised  by 
small  white  flakes  scattered  over  the  tongue  and 
the  mucosa  of  the  mouth  and  lips.  Occasionally 
the  disease  spreads  down  the  oesophagus.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  infancy,  and  in  adults  it 
occttTs  in  the  last  stages  of  wasting  complaints. 
The  white  flakes  are  composed  chiefly  of  exuda- 
tion from  a  small  spot  of  subjacent  mucosa, 
which  is  acutely  inflamed.  Thus  it  is  that  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  red  areola,  and  that,  if  they 
are  picked  off,  they  are  speedily  reproduced.  In 
the  cases  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  aphthous, 
the  white  flakes  may  readily  be  transferred  from 
the  infant's  niouth  to  the  mother's  nipple.  The 
minute  spots  of  inflammation  have  a  tendency  to 
occur  in  clusters,  and  in  successive  crops,  some 
fading  as  others  appear.  They  are  attended  by 
local  heat  and  tenderness,  so  that  in  a  severe 
case  the  infant  can  hardly  take  the  breast ;  and 
with  this  there  may  be  feverishness,  drowsiness, 
and  perhaps  diarrhoea.  The  white  flakes  are 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  coalesce,  and  form 
large  patches  of  fur.  When  these  flakes  are 
shed,  or  are  removed,  small  ulcers  are  left  be- 
hind, which  are  flat  and  circular  or  oval,  with 
inflamed  bases,  and  a  thin  yellowish  or  greyish 
slough.  Their  margins  are  well-defined,  but 
without  thickening  or  elevation.  They  are  always 
attended  by  increased  heat  and  congestion  of  the 
mucosa,  together  with  active  gastric  or  intes- 
tinal disturbance ;  and  there  is  fever  of  a  more 
or  less  atonic  kind. 

Tbeatment. — Thrush  in  infancy  is  usually  due 
either  to  improper  or  insufficient  food,  giving  rise 
to  an  acid  state  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  j 
and  the  attention  of  the  medical  man  should, 
therefore,  he  directed  particularly  to  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  infant  is  being  nursed  by  its  mother, 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  her  health,  for  the 
disease  may  perhaps  arise,  or  be  kept  up,  by  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  milk.  If  there  be  no 
reason  to  suspect  this,  the  child  should  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  breast,  and  this  should  be 
given  only  at  stated  intervals.  If  the  infant  is 
"  being  brought  up  by  hand,  the  most  careful 
attention  should  be  paid,  not  merely  to  the  milk 
or  artificial  food  with  which  it  is  supplied,  but 
also  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessels  in  which  it 
is  kept,  and  of  the  bottles  or  spoons  in  which  it 
is  given.  If,  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
artificial  feeding  does  not  agree  with  the  child,  a 
wet-nurse  must  be  procured.  Attention  to  these 
primary  rules  of  health  sometimes  has  an  almost 
magical  influence  in  removing  the  complaint.  At 
the  same  time  the  child's  bowels  should  be  regu- 
lated by  a  slight  aperient;  while  a  little  of  the 
glycerinum'boraeis,  or  a  powder  composed  of 
borax  and  sugar,  should  be  laid  upon  the  tongue 
every  hour  or  two.  If  ulcers  have  formed,  they 
should  be  dusted  with  powdered  alum,  or  touched 
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with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  with  the  solid  caustics.  In 
cases  arising  from  weakness  caused  by  insuffi- 
cient nourishment,  two  or  three  drops  of  brandy 
given  in  the  food,  four  or  five  times  a  day,  has 
often  a  marked  eflTect  in  checking  the  disease. 
When  the  child  begins  to  amend,  a  change  of  air 
will  probably  hasten  its  recovery. 

When  thrush  occurs  in  old  people,  or  as  an 
accompaniment  of  some  wasting  disease,  it  ia 
less  easy  to  destroy  the  microscopic  fungus,  and 
to  prevent  its  reproduction.  Still  much  may  be 
done  to  regulate  the  prima  via,  to  support  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the 
aphthous  patches.  For  this  purpose.  Sir  William 
Jenner  recommends  a  lotion  of  sulphite  of  soda 
(3j  to  the  Jj  of  water).  It  should  be  applied 
frequently  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  or  the 
mouth  should  be  rinsed  with  it.  A  weak  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  may  be  used  in  the  same  way; 
or  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  propor- 
tioii  of  one  part  of  the  acid  to  six  of  water. 

W.  Faiblib  Claukb. 

THYMUS  GLAWD,  Diseases  of.— St- 
NON. :  Fr.  Maladies  dii  Thyrmts;  Ger.  Kranh' 
heiien  der  Thynmsdnise. 

In  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  this  organ  in 
early  life,  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  either 
in  its  healthy  state  or  when  affected  by  disease. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
thymus  gland  reaches  maturity  in  the  child  at 
the  age  of  two  years ;  it  remains  more  or  less 
perfect  up  to  eight  to  twelve  years ;  then  it 
rapidly  decreases  in  size,  the  glandular  sub- 
stance becoming  converted  into  fat ;  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years  there  is  no  trace  of  the  organ 
left.  At  birth  its  weight  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  child.  Taking  22  grs.  to  the  lb. 
to  be  the  usual  proportion,  100  to  200  grains 
will  be  the  weight  of  the  gland  at  birth.  F'roni 
investigations  made  on  young  and  hybemating 
animals,  it  appears  that  the  greater  the  ratio  of 
respiratory  and  muscular  activity,  the  speedier 
is  the  decline  of  the  gland.  Consequently  iVIr. 
Simon  thinks  '  the  thymus  fulfils  its  use  as  a 
sinking  fund  of  movement  in  the  service  of 
respiration.' 

Stjmmakt  op  Diseases. — Instances  both  of  ex- 
cessive growth,  and  of  prolonged  existence  of  the 
thymus  have  been  reported.  A  list  of  such  cases 
was  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce. 
In  a  healthy  boy,  aged  fourteen,  killed  by  an 
accident,  the  glaaid  was  found  to  weigh  620 
grains ;  in  a  lunatic,  aged  twenty-one  years,  300 
grains ;  in  a  woman,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  51 
grains ;  in  another  woman,  aged  forty  years, 
30  grains.  Krause  mentions  three  cases,  aged 
twenty-five,  twenty-five,  and  twenty  years, 
wherein  the  glands  weighed  respectively  292, 
380,  and  356  grains. 

The  actual  diseases  of  the  thymus  gland  which 
have  been  recorded  are: — (1)  Inflammation,  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration.  In  one  such  instance  th« 
abscess  burst  into  the  trachea.  Syphilis  has  been 
stated  to  be  a  cause  of  embryonic  inflammation 
of  the  gland.  (2)  Fatty  degeneration  of  th^land. 
(3)  Tubercular  deposit  in  the  gland.  (4)  Malig- 
nant disease.  (S)  Enlargement  ol  the  gland  in 
leucocythaemia,  and  in  (6)  lymphadenoma.    (7) 
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Calculi  have  been  found  imbedded  in  the  gland- 
gdbstatce. 

Cases  have  been  reported  of  children  dying 
from  suffocation,  with  no  other  cause  assigned 
for  their  death  than  pressure  on  the  trachea 
&om  an  enlarged  thymus  gland.  Considering 
the  position  of  the  gland,  between  the  sternum 
and  the  Trindpipe,  and  the  small  power  of  re- 
sistance possessed  by  the  rings  of  the  trachea 
during  infantile  life,  an  enlarged  thymus  may  be 
a  possible  cause  of  suffocation. 

In  connection  with  an  enlargement  of  the 
gland,  a  respiratory  affection  called  'thymic 
asthma '  has  been  recognised.  It  is  also  named 
after  two  physicians,  'Kopp's,'  or  'Millar's 
asthma';  but  the  majority  of  writers  on  diseases 
of  children  dbny  the  existence  of  such  a  malady. 
PoGiN  Thoemton. 

TETBOIS     QLAITD,    Diseases    of. 

SYSos.'.'Fr.  Maladies  de  la  Glande  iht/reoide; 
Ger.  Kra/nhheitca  der  Schilddriise. 

Goitre  is  the  most  common  affection  of  the 
thyroid;  and  associated  with  it,  but  as  a  less 
prevalent  disease,  is  exophthalnric  goitre.  See 
GoItbe  ;  and  Exophthalmic  Goitbb. 

The  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  other  than 
goitre  are  rare.  They  comprise : — 1.  Acute  In- 
flammation or  thyroiditis.  2.  Hjrdatid  cysts. 
3.  Calcareous  deposit  in  the  gland.  4.  Can- 
cer. 6,  Sarcoma,  Fatty  degeneiatioh  of  tJje 
thyroid  is  of  doubtful  occurrence.  Enlargement 
of  the  gland  occasionally  occurs  in  leucocythse- 
mia,  and  in  lymphadenoma.  The  gland  is  some- 
times absent,  or  an  accessory  lobe  may  be 
present.  It  may  degenerate  in  old  people. 
The  following  affections  alone  require  brief 
notice. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation. — Synon.  :  Thyroi- 
ditis.— This  disease  occurs  in  three  forms  : — (a) 
idiopathic  ;  (6)  Tnetastatic ;  and  (c)  traumatic. 

(o)  Idiopathic  thyroiditis  is  the  rarest  of  these 
forms  of  inflammation.  It  chiefly  attacks  young 
people,  and  is  generally  due  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature. 

(A)  Metastatic  thyroiditis  is  rarely  observed  as 
a  complication  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  espe- 
cially typhus,  puerperal  feverj  and  pyffimia.  It 
has  also  been  met  with  in  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitis ;  and  in  connection  with  orchitis. 

(c)  Traumatic  thyroiditis  usually  results  in 
suppuration.  Sphacelus  of  the  gland  is  a  pos- 
sible result  of  active  suppuration — a  result  not 
necessarily  followed  by  any  further  mischief. 

Sitiptmis. — All  three  forms  of  thyroiditis 
commonly  produce,  amongst  other  sjmptoms, 
dyspnosa  and  dysphagia. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  infiammatioo 
of  the  thyroid  gland  consists  in  allying  leeches 
and  ice,  and  in  using  other  antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies. Deep-seated  suppuration  should  be  re- 
lieved by  an  early  incision,  otherwise  the  pus 
may  find  its  way  into  the  trachea  or  beneath  the 
fascia.  The  best  plan  for  opening  the  abscess  is 
by  means  of  the  trochar  and  cannula. 

2.  Hydatid  cysts. — Ediinoooeci  have,  in  a 
few  cases,  produced  an  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  These  hydatid  cysts  are  difficult  to 
diagnose  from  goitrous  cysts  until  the  fluid  con- 
''/Cnts  have  been  examined  microscopically. 
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3.  Calculi. — These  bodies  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  thyroid.  The 
writer  has  met  with  a  specimen  in  which  the  cal- 
culus was  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  almost  en- 
tirely took  the  place  of  the  gland-substance  of 
one  lobe. 

i.  Cancer. — Primary  cancer  of  the  gland  is 
a  rare  disease.  It  is  met  with  in  two  forms — 
encephaloid  and  scirrhus.  Cancer  is  not,  it  would 
appear,  so  commonly  developed  in  a  healthy  gland 
as  in  one  already  afl^cted  by  goitrous  degene- 
ration. Secondary  cancer  of  the  thyroid  may 
also  occur. 

Symptoms  and  Diaqnosis. — The  special  symp- 
toms caused  by  malignant  disease  of  the  thyroid 
are  dyspncea  and  dysphagia.  The  trachea  and 
oesophagus  may  be  involved  in  the  disease.  Very 
commonly  one  or  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves 
are  included  in  an  extension  of  the  growth,  and 
sometimes  also  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  neck.  Cancerous  disease  of  the  thyroid  is 
probably  present  when  there  is  a  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gland,  followed  in  an  early  stage 
by  duskiness  of  the  skin  over  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  swelling.  Superficial  ulceration  at 
a  later  date,  often  accompanied  by  haemorrhage, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  will 
render  the  diagnosis  clearer. 

Tbeatmekt. — The  only  available  treatment  is 
entire  removal  of  the  gland,  and  this,  to  be  of 
service,  must  be  carried  out  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease. 

S.  Sarcoma. — Sarcoma  may  be  developed  in 
the  substance  of  a  healthy  thyroid  gland,  or  in 
one  already  affected  by  goitrous  disease.  Thyroid 
sarcoma  is,  according  to  Liicke  of  Strasbuig, 
rapid  in  its  growth,  not  exceedmg  a  year  in 
duration. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  class  of  cases  has 
been  recognised  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
which  tumours,  growing  simultaneously  in  vari- 
ous bones,  such  as  the  skull,  vertebrse,  and  femur, 
and  in  the  lungs  and  glands,  have  appeared,  on 
examination,  to  be  secondary  to  a  simple  adeno- 
matous enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
have  presented  microscopies  characters  precisely 
similar  to  that  disease. 

PUGIN  Thoenton, 

TIO-DOUIiOITKEUX  (Fr.).— SvNON. :  Fa/- 
eial  neuralgia ;  Prosopalgia. 

Definition. — Neuralgia  of  the  trigeminal,  tri- 
facial, or  fifth  nerve. 

One  alone,  more  often  two,  but  rarely  all 
three  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  of  one  side  ' 
may  be  coincidently  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  It  is 
less  common  for  the  third  division  to  suffer  than 
for  the  first  and  second.  Tie  has  often  been  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  neuralgia  in  other  districts, 
especially  in  the  occipital  nerve. 

.SSxioLOGT. — Trigeminal  neuralgia  is  rare  in 
young  children,  but  may  occasionally  occur  in 
them,  associated  with  decayed  or  irregular  pro- 
trusion of  the  permanent  teeth.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  epileptic 
convulsions.  In  its  migraine  shape,  it  almost 
always  attacks  the  sufferer  at  some  time  during 
thp  period  of  bodily  development.  According  to 
the  late  Dr.  Anstie,  the  middle  period  of  life  is  not 
fruitfiil  in  first  attacks  of  trigeminal  neuralgia. 
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but,  given  a  declared  neuralgic  tendency,  the 
•wear  and  tear  of  this  stage  tends  much  to  recall 
it.  In  women  utero-gestation,  the  exhaustion 
fromhtemorrhiigeat  parturition,  menorrhagia,  or 
oTer-suckling,  as  veil  as  the  sexual  changes  in 
middle  life,  are  especially  prone  to  reproduce 
facial  neuralgia.  It  is,  however,  in  the  period  of 
degeneration  that  the  worst  and  most  intract- 
able examples  occur. 

The  term  '  brow  ague '  is  still  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a  neuralgia  of  the  first  division  of  the 
trigeminal,  whidi  cannot  be  referred  to  a  ma- 
larious origin.  Formerly,  when  malarious  fevers 
were  rife  in  this  country,  such  an  affection  was, 
doubtless,  of  common  occurrence ;  but  at  the 
present  day,  owing  to  drainage  and  cultivation, 
it  is  rare  for  this  cause  to  Ive  in  operation. 
Cases  do,  however,  occur,  and  these  may  usually 
be  recognised  by  regular  periodicity  in  the  at- 
tacks of  pain,  a  semi-algide  condition  of  the 
system,  and  the  rapid  and  effectual  influence 
of  quinine.  Cold  wind,  especially  with  a  moist 
atmosphere,  has  an  undoubted  influence  in  start- 
ing neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  unprotected 
condition  of  the  face  explaining  probably  its  pecu- 
liar liability  to  he  so  attacked.  There  appears 
reason  to  thmk,  however,  that  when  damp  with 
cold  excites  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  there  must  be 
at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  would  he  much  more 
common  in  this  climate  than  it  is.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  probably  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  nature, 
and  the  cold  seems  to  start  a  subacute  neuritis 
in  the  sheath  of  the  nerve.  As  regards  general 
conditions  predisposing  to  the  affection,  they  are 
those  common  to  neuralgia.     See  Neubalsia. 

Ii^ury  of  the  nerve ;  foreign  bodies,  irritating 
cither  this  or  some  other  nerve ;  morbid  growths  of 
bone,  especially  such  as  caiise  contraction  of  bony 
canals  traversed  byljranches  of  the  nerve  ;  and 
Byphiljtic  periostitis,  may  act  as  exciting  causes 
of  tic-donloureux.  Or  the  immediate  cause  ;naay 
he  in  the  floor  of  the  cranium,  in  the  form  of 
lumours  or  disease  of  bone  or  of  membranes, 
aneurism,  or  abscess. 

Symptoms. — Some  obscure  feeling  of  discomfort 
may  precede  the  outburst  of  actual  pain,  or  this 
may  occur  suddenly  and  without  warning  in  some 
part  of  the  district  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve. 
There  will  be  one  or  more  foci  from  which  the 
pain  will  seem  to  emanate  in  swift  flashes,  a 
dull  aching  remaining  between  whiles,  of  a  very 
wearying  character.  Generally  short-lived  at 
first,  the  paroxysms  of  darting,  burning,  boring 
pain  gradually  increase  in  severity  and  dura- 
tion. The  patient  sometimes  cringes  under  the 
violence  of  the  agony.  When  fairly  pronounced 
tiere  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  excitement  of  a 
paroxysm  by  the  influence  of  such  slight  irritants 
as  a  current  of  air,  a, sudden  noise,  or  the  mus- 
cular movements  concerned  in  speaking,  laughing, 
chewing,  blowing  the  nose,  or  coughing.  The 
attack  of  tie  may  vary  to  atiy  extent  in  degree 
and  duration,  from  a  short-lived  paroxysm  which 
never  returns,  to  a  dissase  of  the  most  obstinate 
character,  embittering,  with  more  or  less  con- 
stantly repeated  attacks,  the  whole  of  a  long  life. 
In  such  eases  it  has  a  tendency  to  remit  during 
the  course  of  severe  intercurrent  diseases. 
When  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  nerve  is 


affected,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  first 
notice  of  the  attack  is  an  exceeding  soreness  of 
some  spot.on  the  scalp,  recognised  only  on  brush- 
ing the  hair,  and  this  is  followed  some  hours 
afterwards  by  pains  in  the  branch  of  nerve  distri- 
buted to  this  point.  The  pains  are  most  marked, 
and  tenderness  on  pressure  can  generally  be 
noted  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  places — 
the  supra-orbital  notch,  at  a  point  a  little  above 
the  parietal  eminence,  in  the  upper  eyelid,  at 
the  junction  of  the  nasal  bone  with  its  cartilage, 
within  the  eyeball,  or  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
orbit.  There  is  often  lachrymation,  with  redness 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  intolerance  of 
light.  There  is  sometimes  so  much  tenderness 
that  the  patient  cannot  wear  a  hat,  or  even  wash 
his  forehead.  Or  he  may  be  unable  to  blow  his 
nose.  If  one  or  two  hairs  be  drawn  over  this 
hypersesthetic  surface,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
tactile  discrimination  is  diminished,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  region  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  paiu  is  sometimes  described  as  shoot- 
ing in  the  upper  eyelid,  or  going  between  the  eye- 
ball and  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  extending  thence 
over  the  brow,  as  though  the  forehead  were  being 
slit  open.  Pressure  upon  the  parietal  point  will 
send  a  sort  of  heavy  dull  shock  into  the  eye. 
To  neuralgia  of  this  division,  in  consequence  of 
the  pain  being  limited  to  one-half  of  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  head,  the  term  hemicrania  has  been 
applied,  whence  the  migraine  of  the  French, 
and  the  vernacular  'megrim.'  The  neuralgic 
affection  constitutes,  however,  only  a  portion  of 
the  complex  group  of  phenomena  to  which 
the  term  migraine  is  properly  applicable,  and 
which  includes,  besides,  subjective  sensations  of 
dazzling  lights  or  colours,  often  ol  a  zig-zag 
shape,  transient  hemiopia,  vertigo,  unilateral 
numbness  and  tingling  of  extremities,  impairment 
of  speech,  nausea,  and  vomiting.    See  Migkainb. 

When  the  superior  maxillary  division  is  in 
fault,  violent  pain  is  experienced  in  the  cheek- 
bone or  jaw,  or  in  both,  points  of  tenderness 
being  found  at  the  site  of  emergence  of  the 
infra-orbital  nerve,  over  the  malar  bone,  or  on 
the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  attacks  of  pain 
are  sometimes  accompanied  by  profuse  watery 
secretion  from  the  nasal  and  buccal  mucous 
membranes.  There  may  be  swelling  and  acute 
sensitiveness  of  the  lip  and  nostril,  the  slightest 
contact  with  which  causes  pain  to  shoot  widely 
in  various  directions,  sometimes  appearing  to 
affect  distant  parts  of  the  hody.  Acute  pain  may 
also  occur  in  the  parotid  gland,  accompanied  by 
a  great  flow  of  saliva,  and  also  in  the  teeth. 

When  the  third  division  is  attacked,  points  of 
intensity  may  be  found  on  the  temple,  a  little 
in  front  of  the  ear,  at  the  place  of  exit  of  the 
inferior  dental  nerve,  at  the  side  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  or  more  rarely  in  the  lower  lip.  The 
writer  has  under  his  care  two  ladies  past  middle 
life,  who  are  afflicted  with  neuralgia  of  this  divi- 
sion. Ill  one  the  pains  attack  both  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  under  surface  of  both  borders 
of  the  tongue.  They  occur  in  plunges  of  agony, 
which  cause  her  to  utter  a  kind  of  shrieking 
groan,  and  the  head  is  jerked  convulsively. 
They  are  brought  on  by  chewing,  swallowing, 
and  even  by  speaking.  Taste  is  not  affected. 
In  tie  other  case  the  pain  is  entirely  localised 
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In  the  left  side  of  the  tongue-tip,  but  here  at 
times  it  is  so  intense  that  the  patient  rolls  on 
the  floor  in  agony.  There  is  slight  tenderness 
on  pressure,  but  no  painful  dartings  occur  at  the 
point  of  emergence  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 
To  eases  of  this  kind  marked  by  lightning-like 
seizures  of  exquisite  character,  and  accompanied 
by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  facial  muscles, 
the  term  epileptiform  neuralgia  is  sometimes 
applied.  Hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  often 
accompanies  this  form.  The  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  is  happily  not  so  often  affected  as  the  other 
portions,  for  there  is  probably  no  form  of  neu- 
ralgia involTing  more  exquisite  suffering.  When 
the  Huriculo-temporal  division  is  affected,  pain  is 
located  in  the  outer  auditory  meatus  and  temple. 
Many  cases  of  so-called  «ar-ache  are  doubtless 
examples  of  neuralgia  affecting  this  nerve. 

There  is  a  variety  of  trigeminal  neuralgia 
■which  is  known  as  olavus  hyatericus,  and  -wliich 
occurs  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  solely,  in  fe- 
males, and  affects  the  period  of  bodily  develop- 
ment. It  is  characterised  by  intense  pain,  limited 
to  one  or  two  small  points  (the  parietal,  or 
supra-orbital),  and  resembling  the  driving  of  a 
nail  into  the  skull.  It  occurs  most  often  in  the 
anaemic,  and  has  frequently  been  mistaken,  with 
unfortunate  results,  for  some  inflammatoryaffec- 
tion  demanding  depletory  measures. 

In  severe  tic-douloureux  the  facial  muscles, 
those  of  the  tongue,  and  even  sometimes  those  ro- 
tating the  bead,  may  be  spasmodically  contracted 
by  reflex  action  (see  Trifacial  Neeve,  Diseases 
of).  With  supra-orbital  neuralgia  there  may  be 
blepharo-spasm  or  strabismus.  The  writer  has 
lately  seen  a  patient  liable  to  neuralgia  of  the 
supra-orbital  division  for  twenty  years  past,  in 
whom,  one  year  ago,  the  attack  began  to  be 
attended  with  complete  ptosis  and  external  stra- 
bismus, from  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  weakness  has  continued  between 
the  attacks,  but  it  is  as  an  immediate  sequel 
of  the  pain  that  the  loss  of  power  is  most 
strongly  marked.  Two  days  after  the  cessation 
of  the  pain  the  eyelid  can  be  raised  fairly  well 
and  the  eyeball  moved,  though  never  quite  freely. 
Some  degree  of  vaso-motor  paralysis  is  shown  by 
the  reddening  and  heightened  temperature  of  the 
face  and  swelling  of  the  veins,  which  occur  uni- 
laterally during  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  as  ivell 
as  by  the  soreness  of  skin,  indicating  probably 
a  temporary  congestion  which  remains  behind. 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  referred  the  extreme 
redness  of  the  conjunctivae  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils,  with  increased  lachrymation 
and  flow  of  nasal  and  buccal  secretion,  often 
observed  in  this  form  of  neuralgia.  The  hair  is 
very  liable  to  be  changed  in  colour  about  the 
seat  of  pain.  There  may  be  a  permanent  blanch- 
ing, as  of  the  greater  part  of  an  eyebrow  or  a 
small  tuft  upon  the  head,  or  the  change  may  be 
a  fluctuating  one,  the  colour  returning  duringthe 
intermissions  of  the  disease.  Individual  hairs 
in  the  district  of  the  affected  nerve  may  be  hyper- 
trophied,  or  the  converse  may  happen;  and  during 
the  persistence  of  attacks  the  hair  may  become 
brittle  and  fall  out,  to  return,  however,  when  the 
neuralgia  subsides.  Anstie  describes  a  state  of 
thickening,  the  result  of  subacute  inflammation, 
in  the  periosteum  of  bone  and  in  fibrous  fasciae 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  painful  points  of 
neuralgic  nerves.  Pressure  on  these  swellings  may 
not  merely  excite  pains  in  the  affected  branches, 
but  send  a  powerful  reflex  influence  through  the 
cord  to  distant  organs,  causing  vomiting,  or  affect- 
ing the  action  of  the  heart.     The  skin  is  apt  to 
grow  coarse,  and  patches  of  pigment  to  occur 
in  the  painful  situations.    In  neuralgia  of  the 
second  and  third  divisions  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  seen  to  be  covered 
with  fur  from  overgrowth  of  epithelium,  and 
this  even  when  the  process  of  mastication  has 
taken  place  equally  on  each  side ;  or  there  may 
be  salivation  severe  enough  to  cause  a  suspicion 
of  mercurial  action,  but  which  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  being  unilateral.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  herpes   or  of 
erysipelas,  not  unfrequently  attends  neuralgia  of 
the  fifth,  especially  its  first  division;  and  the 
eyeball  itself  may  become  in   similar  circum- 
stances the  seat  of  serious  inflammatory  action 
in  one  or  other  of  its  tissues.   •  There  may  be  a 
profuse  and  extensive  eruption  of  herpes,  leaving 
cicatrices  which  suggest  confluent  small-pox.   In 
such  a  case  neuralgic  pains  may  cease  during  the 
eruption,  to  recur  with  great  violence  whilst  this 
is   scabbing.     Acute  glaucoma  is  attended  by 
symptoms  whicn  appear  to  refer  it  to  trophic 
changes  consequent  on  neuralgia  of  the  ophthal- 
mic division  of  the  fifth.     There  appears  reason 
to  think  that  recurrent  iritis  may  sometimes  be 
due  to  neuralgia  or  some  kindred  affection  of  the 
same  division.     Common  sensation  is  frequently 
blunted  during  and  after  paroxysms  of  tic,  but 
occasionally  there  wiU  be  so  much  and  such  per- 
sistent hyperesthesia  of  the  skin,  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  bear  the  face  to  be  washed.   In  epi- 
leptiform tic  the  sufferer  will  often  be  observed 
to  rub  violently  with  a  handkerchief  the  part  of 
the  face  affected  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  in  which  not  even  the  touch  of  a  light 
bonnet  can  be  borne,  so  exquisitely  sensitive  is  a 
portion  of  the  scalp.    A  touch  with  the  finger 
upon  this  locality  will   sometimes  cause  Qie 
patient  to  fall  to  tbe  ground. 

DiAQHOsis. — The  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
pains,  coupled  with  the  tenderness  on  pressing 
various  points,  sufficiently  indicate  tic-dou- 
loureux. The  only  condition  with  which  it  is 
at  all  easily  confounded  is  the  painful  anaesthesia 
which  is  apt  to  be  an  early  symptom  of  the  en- 
croachment of  a  tumour  upon,  or  some  other 
destructive  lesion  of,  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
within  the  cranium  {see  Teifaoial  Nebve,  Dis- 
eases of).  The  presence  of  pain  will  distinguish 
the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  facial  muscles 
secondary  to  the  neuralgia  from  mimetic  spasm 
proper.  There  is  no  doubt  that  neuralgia  about 
the  forehead  is  often  mistaken  for  some  inflam- 
matory intracranial  mischief,  and  this  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  happen  where  either  ptosis  or 
strabismus  forms  part  of  the  symptoms.  Careful 
examination,  bearing  in  mind  the  points  of  disi- 
gnosis  described,  ought  to  obviate  error.  Still 
more  important  is  it  to  avoid  the  error  of  ascrib- 
ing to  this  form  of  neuralgia  the  pain  occa- 
sioned by  the  growth  of  intracranial  tumour  (se« 
Bbain,  Tumours  of).  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  pus  in  the  antrum  may  occasion  neu- 
ralgic symptoms.    A  most  fruitful  source  of  tri- 
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geminal  neuralgia  is  caries  of  the  teeth.  The 
first  care  in  a  case  shoiild  be  to  hare  the  state  of 
the  teeth  accurately  investigated,  and  faulty  teeth 
femoTed  or  otherwise  treated.  It  may  happen 
that  a  tooth  betraying  no  outward  signs  of  decay 
is  carious  internally,  and  may  thus  easily  escape 
recognition. 

Pbognosis  and  Ddkation. — Tic-douloureux 
occurring  in  youth  and  apparently  as  an  accident 
of  exposure,  or  as  a  result  of  faulty  teeth,  may 
never  recur.  It  is  perhaps  more  common,  how- 
ever, f6r  repetitions  of  the  attack  to  take  place, 
alternating,  it  may  be,  witii  neuralgia  in  other 
quarters.  Tic  is  not  unfreiiuently  liable  to  retsur, 
espoiiially  under  circumstances  of  depression, 
through  a  whole  lifetime,  but  it  may  never  have 
the  character  of  extreme  severity.  In  certain 
few  cases,  however,  it  is  not  only  obstinate,  but 
of  terrible  violence,  the  patient  being  incapaci- 
tated through  many'  y'6ars_  by  the  constantly 
recurring  affection.  The  pain  has'  been  in  some 
cases  violent  enough  to  destroy  life.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  disease,  however  severe  the  agony 
entailed  by  it,  does  not  seem  of  itself  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  life  which  it  fills  -with  suffer- 
ing. 

Teeatbent. — ^As  in  neuralgia  generally,  the 
treatment  is  partly  constitutional  and  partly  local 
and  palliative  of  suffering  {see  Neuralgia).  The 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  holds  the  first 
place  as  a  means  of  relief.  It  is  well  to  begin 
with  a  small  dose,  say  ith  grain,  and  repeat  it 
in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  if  necessary.  '  If 
the  doses  employed  can  be  kept  at  a  moderate 
am6unt,  there  will  not  be  much  fear  of  opium- 
hunger  being  created,  and  they  can  be  discou- 
tinned  without  difficulty  as  the  disorder  subsides. 
The  injection  is  quite  as  efScacious  when  made 
in  the  arm  as  in  the  face.  Blisters  are  often  of 
great  service.  A  small  one  should  be  applied 
over  the  branches  of  the  cervico-occipital  nerve 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  repeated  if  ne- 
cessary. The  constant  voltaic  current  is  some- 
times usefiil.  A  sufficient  number  of  cells  (from 
four  to  eight  or  ten)  should  be  employed  to 
give  such  a  current  as  causes  the  negative  pole 
to  impart  a  very  distinct  burning  sensation. 
The  circulation  should  never  be  abruptly  opened 
by  the  removal  of  the  rheophore,  but  on  applying 
and  when  leaving  off  a  gradual  heightening  or 
lowering  of  the  strength  should  take  place,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  shock.  The  rheophores  should 
be  fitted  with  sponges  well  moistened  with  salt 
and  water,  or  with  carbons  plunged  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  hot  water.  The  application  may  be 
continued  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
be  repeated  several  timesdaily.  In  some  cases 
of  tic  a  combination  of  20  or  30  grains  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  with  five  drops  of  nepenthe, 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  singularly 
efScaciotta. 

Croton  chloral — 2  to  4  grains  in  a  pill  taken 
every  two  hours  for  a  fewtiines — may  be  some- 
times employed  with  advantage.  So,  also,  the 
tmcture  of  gelsemium  sempervirens,  given  in 
doses  of  15  to  20  minimS  every  two  hours,  till 
relief  is  obtained.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  in  a 
dose  of  20  grains  will  sometimes  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, if  the  pain  is  not  very  severe,  in  procuring 
»  natural  kind  of  sleep  fi'om  which  the  patient 
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wakes  relieved.  If,  however,  the  pain  be  severe, 
chloral  is  useless.  It  is  important  not  to  con- 
found the  epithelial  overgrowth  of  the  tongue, 
which  so  commonly  occurs  in  tie,  with  the  ordi- 
nary  furring  from- digestive  difficulties  which  ia 
supposed  to  indicate  a  necessity  for  purgatives. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  only  affects  a  lateral 
half. 

In  two  cases  of  epileptiform  tic  of  from  seven 
to  ten  years'  duration,  which  had  resisted  all 
treatment,  and  incapacitated  the  sufferers  from 
earning  their  livelihood,  the  writer  had  two  out 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminal  stretched, 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  In  one  case  five 
month8,.in  the  other  about  twelve  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  operation,  ■without  return  of 
pain.  It  appears  to  be  essential  that  not  only 
the  central  end  of  the  nerve  should  be  pulled 
upon  with  considerable  force,  but  also  the  peri- 
pheral portion.  A  considerable  amount  of  cuta- 
neous ansesthesia  oug-ht  to  follow  the  operation, 
though  it  usually  does  not  last  more  than  a  few 
days.    See  NeeveS,  Diseases  of. 

T.  BnzzABD. 
■         I 
TIM",  Poisoning  b7. — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Empoi- 
smmement  par  Vitain  ;  Ger.  Zinnvergiftv/ng. 

The  importance  of  tin  as  a  toxic  agent  has  only 
recently  been  recognised ;  for  although  attention 
was  drawn  nearly  a  century  ago  to  thepossible 
danger  attending  theuse  of  tinned  vessels  for  culi.-. 
naiy  purposes^  the  danger  was  supposed  to  be 
due  simply  to  the  contamination  of  the  metal 
with  arsenioi  Subsequently  alarm  was  excited  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of '  alloysi  of  tir. 
for  the  storage  of  tinned  preserved  articles  of 
food,  such  as  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruits ;  but 
here  again  the  danger  has  been  assigned  to  the 
lead  with  which  the  tin  is  alloyed,  a  lead-tin 
alloy  being  used  for  the  construction  ■  of  the 
capsules  employed.  Very  recently,  however, 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  tin  -with 
which  tinned  foods  are  almost  invariably  con- 
taminated, as  itself  presenting  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  consumer.  It  is  knovra  that  the  soluble< 
salts  of  tin,  met  with  in  commerce  as  Dyer's  salt, 
pink  salt,  &c.,  are  poisonous;  and  experiments 
on  animals  sliow  that  even  the  insoluble  hy- 
drated  oxides  of  tin  are  fatally  poisonous,  the' 
oxides  being  no  doubt  dissolvedinthe  alimentary 
fluids,  tin  having  been  detected  after  death  in, 
such  cases  in  the  liver  and  other  solid  viscera. 
Cortain  kinds  of  sugar  recently  brought  into 
commerce  are  prepared  by  a  process  -which  in- 
troduces tin  to  the  extent  of  from  one-fourth 
to  oric-third  of  a  grain  per  lb.  of  sugar  into  the 
mannfactured  article ;  and  it  is  at  present  a 
moot  point  whether  these  sugars  are  innocuous 
or  deleterious. 

Anatomical  Chaeaotees. —  The  post-mortem 
appearances  in  fatal  poisoning  by  tin  are  those 
of  the  mineral  irritants.  The  cases  observed 
have  been  too  rare  to  be  spoken  of  otherwise 
than  generally.     See  Poisoning. 

Symptoms. —  Of  these  but  little  is  known. 
Concentrated  solutions  of  stannous  chloride  and 
of  stannic  chloride— the  lower  and  higher  chlo- 
rides respectively  of  the  metal — are  known  to  act 
as  irritant  poisons.  Neurotic  Symptoms  are  also 
manifested,  so  that  tin-salts  do  not  appear  to 
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let  simply  sa  irritants.  In  large  doses  the 
chlorides  produce  fatal  results.  Probably  the 
toxic  results  are  heightened  by  the  free  hydro- 
chloric  acid  invariably  present  in  the  commercial 
solutions  of  stannous  and  stannic  chlorides. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  to  be  employed 
is  that  for  mineral  acids.     See  Poisoning. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

TINEA  {tinea,  a  moth-worm). — Stnon.  :  Pr. 
Teigne;  Ger.  Flechie ;  Tinea. 

Definition. — A  class  of  diseases  of  the  skin, 
due  to  the  presence  of  vegetable  parasites  in  the 
integumentary  structures.  The  term  is  also  em- 
ployed as  a  generic  name  for  the  organisms 
themselves. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of  tinea  generally 
distinguished  are  Titiea  tonsurans ;  'Knea  kerion; 
Tinea  circinata  ;  Tinea  sycosis ;  Tinea  wngium  ; 
Tinea  versicolor ;  and  Tinea  favosa.  The  first 
five  are  varieties  caused  by  the  same  fungus,  and 
are  included  under  the  term  Tinea  trichophptina. 
Tinea  favosa  is  described  in  the  article  Favds  ; 
tinea  versicolor  in  the  article  Phttosis  Veesi- 
coLOB ;  and  tinea  sycosis  is  also  referred  to 
under  the  heading  Sycosis. 

1.  Tinea  tonsurans. —  Stnon.:  Eingworm 
of  the  hairy  scalp ;  porrigo  scutulata  and  herpes 
tondens  of  old  writers. 

Deschiption. — This  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
scalp,  resulting  from  an  attack  on  the  epithelial 
tissues  of  a  fungus  called  trichophyton  tonsurans. 
The  characteristic  lesion  is  a  textural  alteration  of 
the  hairs,  due  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  which 
causes  them  to  become  lustreless,  opaque,  dry, 
swollen,  and  brittle,  and  to  break  off  close  to  the 
scalp,  as  though  nibbled  away,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  surrounded  and  invaded  by  fungus- 
elements.  This  change  takes  place  over  more 
or  less  circular  areas,  which  are  of  varying  size, 
from  a  threepenny-piece  to  that  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  are  the  seat  of  fine,  white,  meal-like 
desquamation.  The  fungus,  once  implanted  upon 
the  surface,  leads  to  the  changes  detailed  in 
the  article  Epiphytic  Skin-Diseases.  There 
may  be  many  spots  of  disease,  or  only  one. 
Clinically  it  is  important  to  be  aware  that 
the  disease  may  vary  in  appearance  from  the 
tvpical  characters  above  described.  The  patch 
of  tinea  tonsurans  may  not  be  circular  but 
irregular,  which  may  be  due  to  the  coalescence 
of  two  or  more  patches.  In  strumous  subjects 
a  certain  amount  of  pus  may  be  produced  at  the 
seat  of  mischief;  and  this,  together  with  the 
hairs,  may  be  matted  together  into,  a  semi-crust, 
in  which  the  diseased  hairs  of  ringworm  are  not 
very  recognisable  at  first.  Lastly,  in  chronic 
cases  of  tinea  tonsurans,  there  may  be  only  a 
diseased  hair  here  and  there  amongst  the  healthy 
ones,  and  these  are  very  liable  to  be  overlooked. 
To  be  made  aware  of  these  variations  in  appear- 
ance is,  however,  to  greatly  facilitate  the  diag- 
nosis. "Whenever  the  growth  of  hairs  seems  to 
be  interfered  with  in  a  patchy  form,  and  there 
is  desquamation,  a  careful  examination  should 
always  be  made  for  the  parasite  in  the  hairs. 
Tinea  tonsurans  (of  the  scalp)  often  co-exists 
with  T.  circinata  (of  the  general  surface),  and 
the  latter  may  extend  to  the  scalp  and  there 
become  T.  tonsurans.     Thus  these  two  varieties 
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are  essentially  the  same  in  nature,  the  only  dif- 
ference being,  that  in  the  one  case  the  fungus 
attacks  a  haiiy  part,  and  causes  a  peculiar  change 
in  the  hairs ;  and  in  the  other  it  grows  on  parts 
where  any  implication  of  hairs  is  a  secondary 
feature. 

In  examining  a  hajr,  it  should  be  soaked  for 
some  time  in  diluted  liquor  potassie,  placed 
on  the  slide,  and  covered  by  thin  glass  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  then  a  littie  pressure  should 
be  made,  so  as  to  flatten  the  piece  of  hair  to 
separate  its  component  fibres,  by  getting  as  it 
were  a  thinner  section,  to  bring  the  fungus 
more  readily  into  view.  The  fungus,  the  tri- 
chophytoa  tonsurans,  as  usually  seen,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  conidia,  or  those  reproduc- 
tive bodies  commonly  called  spores.  They  are 
round,  -003  to  -007  mm.  long,  by  -003  to  -004 
mm.  broad  (equivalent  to  from  jij  to  gs5„ 
in.)  very  uniform  in  size,  however,  in  any  par- 
ticular case ;  nucleated ;  sometimes  constricted ; 
and  very  abundant  about  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
The  mycelial  filaments,  when  seen,  are  few, 
jointed,  somewhat  undulated,  and  with  interior 
granules.  The  fungus  attacks  both  the  hairs 
and  other  epithelial  structures. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  tinea  tonsurans 
is  at  once  made  by  the  presence  of  the  short, 
teztnrally  altered,  and  broken-off  hairs ;  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  point,  and  not, 
as  is  too  often  done,  to  the  mere  *  eruptive ' 
phase  of  the  complaint. 

Tebatment. — The  treatment  is  most  disap- 
pointing, and  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  with  any 
great  degree  of  success,  except  in  cases  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  medical  attendant.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  here  into  detail  at  length,  and 
the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  treatment 
of  ringworm,  as  applicable  to  the  majority  of 
cases.  There  are  three  indications.  First,  we 
must  improve  the  general  nutritive  tone  of  those 
attacked,  for  thereby  the  fungus  finds  a  less 
favourable  soil  for  growth.  8econdly,yia  have 
to  get  rid  of  the  fungus ;  and  this  is  effected  in 
two  ways,  partly  by  removing  as  far  as  possible 
all  diseased  hairs  by  epilation,  and  partly  by 
bringing  parasiticides  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
structures.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
an  entirely  new  growth  of  hair,  since,  practically, 
hairs  once  attacked  by  the  fungus  never  return  to 
a  healthy  condition  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  this 
latter  desideratum  is  favoured  in  proportion  as 
epilation  is  complete,  and  is  accelerated  by  stimu- 
lation after  the  removal  of  the  diseased  hairs. 

The  first  indication  above  stated  is  effected  by 
the  administration  of  good  food ;  by  placing  the 
patient  under  the  infiuence  of  good  hygienic  con- 
ditions ;  by  prescribing  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  quinine, 
or  arsenic,  according  as  the  constitutional  state  is 
one  of  a  strumous  or  lymphatic  nature,  or  is  at- 
tended by  anaemia,  debility,  or  the  like.  Patty 
substances  of  all  kinds,  when  they  can  be  di- 
gested, are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  taken  by  children 
suffering  from  severe  ringworm. 

As  regards  the  second  indication,  before  epila^ 
tion  or  parasiticides  are  used,  the  hair  should  be 
cleared  away  from  off  and  around  the  diseased 
surfaces.  If  there  are  many  places  about  the  scalp, 
it  is  well  to  cut  all  th  e  hair  off.  Itisbest  removed 
by  the  scissors ;   if  the  scalp  be  shaven,  it  it 
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mostly  ezooriate^  and  made  tender,  so  that  strong 
remedies  cannot  be  so  well  applied.  The  prefer- 
able plan  is  to  cut  the  hair  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  scalp  with  scissors,  and  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion every  few  days.  When  the  nair  has  been 
removed,  the  diseased  surfaces  appear  as  more 
or  less  well-defined  circular  areas  or  patches, 
which  are  darker  than  the  healthy  scalp,  covered 
by  scales,  and  studded  by  hairs,  -which  are 
(wollen,  thickened,  lustreless,  and  brittle.  Epila- 
tion is  now  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  nurse, 
mother,  or  medical  man,  whoever  it  may  be, 
mould  take  a  pair  of  ciliary  forceps,  and  clear 
away  the  hairs  as  far  as  practicable,  over  an 
area  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  at  a  sitting ; 
many  hairs  break  off,  but  some  come  away  whole, 
and  if  they  do  break  away,  more  decided  access 
.8  given  to  the  follicles  for  parasiticides.  All 
patches  should  be  epilated,  the  operation  being 
repeated  over  the  same  areas  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  diseased  hairs  grow  up.  After  epilation, 
two  or  three  courses  may  be  adopted.  The  part 
may  be  blistered,  or  parasiticides  of  a  non  -vesica- 
ting character — and  their  name  is  legion — may 
be  applied,  or  a  plan  combining  the  use  of  both 
means  may  be  adopted.  Sepeated  blistering 
irith  acetic  acid,  or  acetum  cantharides,  may  be 
resorted  to,  but  perhaps  the  mixed  course  is  the 
best.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  blister  occasionally 
or  once  a  week,  going  over  the  same  parts  two  or 
three  or  more  times  after  each  blistering,  allow- 
ing time  to  get  the  scab  off,  then  rubbing  in 
freely  a  parasiticide  for  several  days,  and  then 
le-applying  the  blister.  The  best  parasiticides 
are  the  iodine  liniment,  sulphur  compoimds,  mer- 
curials, tar,  creasote,  and  carbolic  acid,  which 
may  be  variously  combined  in  strength  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  ointment  form 
is  preferable,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
nncted  night  and  morning.  Very  small  invete- 
rate patches  may  bo  treated  by  croton  oil  lini- 
ment, to  excite  the  formation  of  pustules  round 
each  bair,  or  better  still  artificial  kerion.  The 
bair  is  thus  loosened  and  got  rid  of.  The 
number  of  remedies  for  ringworm  is  legion ;  but 
the  particular  remedy  used  is  not  so  important, 
as  that  it  be  used  vigorously,  with  epilation,  till 
every  vestige  of  a  diseased  hair  has  disappeared. 
In  fact,  the  entire  absence  of  any  short,  thick, 
brittle  stubs,  which  maybe  broken  off  quite  in  the 
follicles,  and  the  springing  up  of  fine,  downy, 
silky  hairs,  are  the  only  real  proof  that  a  scalp 
ringworm  is  cured.  During  this  treatment  the 
head  should  be  well  washed  every  day,  and  light 
linen  or  silk  caps  must  be  worn.  The  individual 
affected  is  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  spreading 
the  disease  from  person  to  person,  or  of  convey- 
ing ringworm  of  the  surface,  tinea  circinata,  to 
adults.    Change  of  air  is  always  desirable. 

The  third  indication,  namely,  the  promotion  of 
the  re-growth  of  the  hair,  is  secured  bythe  use  of 
feme  stimulating  wash.  The  following  is  a  good 
one;— Tincture  of  lytta  6  drachms;  distilled 
vinegar,  2  ounces ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  2  ounces ; 
glycerine,  2  drachms;  and  6  ounces  of  rose- 
water;  to  be  well  sponged  into  the  roots  of  the 
aair  night  and  morning. 

2.  Xinea  kerion. — Desceiftion. — This  is 
not  a  common  disease.  It  is  a  modification  of 
tmeii  tonsurans,  in  which  each  separate  hair- 
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follicle  is  swollen  and  prominent,  and  exudes  a 
puriform  fluid  like  mistletoe  juice.  The  joint 
result  of  the  swelling  of  the  many  hair-foliiclea 
together  is  the  production  of  a  raised  boggy  cir- 
cular swelling,  studded  over  with  minute  orifices, 
discharging  muciform  fluid.  In  some  cases,  it 
would  seem  as  if  subcutaneous  formation  of  pus 
were  about  to  take  place.  The  hairs  lie  loose  in 
the  follicles,  having  been  detached  from  the  fol- 
licular linings  by  the  exudation  ;  and  they  are 
readily  palled  away,  and  indeed  often  fall  out 
spontaneously.  If  they  remain  in  the  follicle  for 
any  time,  they  are  apt  to  get  very  brittle.  This 
disease  is  idiopathic ;  or  it  may  be  set  up  by  the 
use  of  irritant  remedies  to  the  scalp,  by  which 
the  follicles  are  inflamed. 

Tbeatment. — This  disease  cures  itself,  so  to 
speak.  The  hairs,  being  loose  in  the  follicles,  are 
readily  removed  therefrom,  and  with  them  the 
fungus  ;  or  so  little ^if  it  is  left  behind  that  the 
mildest  parasiticides  alone  are  required.  Epila- 
tion, in  fact,  is  both  easy  and  immediately  suc- 
cessful. The  writer  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  parasitic  nature  of  the  disease,  and  his  ex- 
perience teaches  him  that,  as  a  rule,  all  that  is 
needed  is  the  removal  of  the  hairs,  and  the  use 
of  soothing  remedies,  such  as  liquor  plumbi  oint- 
ment. 

3.  Tinea  circinata. — Synon.:  Eingwonn  of 
the  surface. — Description:. — As  stated  above, 
thi^  disease  is  produced,  by' the  same  fungus  that 
is  present  in  tinea  tonsurans,  bat  it  as  an  auc- 
tion of  non-hairy  parts.  It  generally  begins  by  a 
small  scurfy  spot,  or  rarely  a  minute  red  patch 
with  a  vesicular  edge.  In  either  case  the  fully 
developed  disease  consists  of  one  or  more  well- 
defined  circular  patches,  the  bounding  edge  being 
red,  raise,d,  and  vesicular ;  whilst  the  .central  area 
is  much  paler,  and  is  the  seat  of  branny  desqua- 
mation. If  an  examination  be  made  of  scrapings 
from  the  surface  of  the  patch,  the  fungus  will  be 
detected,  and  in  its  mycelial  form  chiefiy.  Tinea 
circinata  is  common  about  the  forehead,  cheek, 
chin,  and  back  of  the  neck,  but  also  occurs  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  often  co-exists  with 
tinea  tonsurans ;  and  it  can  give  rise  to  the  latter 
by  transmission  to  the  scalp  of  its  fungus-ele- 
ments, or  by  its  extension  from  the  faoe  or  n&ck 
to  hairy  parts  of  the  scal{>. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  persons  who  per- 
spire, and  in  hot  weather — tliat  is  to.say ,  imder  the 
combined  influence  of  beat  and  moisture,  and 
consequently  in  tot  climates — ringworm  of  the 
surface  may  be  very  severe  and  extensive.  The 
circular  patches  are  very  large,  with  well-deflned 
edges,  spreading  over  various  regions  of  the  body. 
The  common  seat  is  the  fork  of  the  thigh,  to 
which  it  may  be  localised,  festooning  downwards 
some  little  way.  This  is  the  evzema  marginatum 
of  Hebra,  an  eruption  often  seen  in  England.  In 
other  cases  there  may  be  rings  or  patches,  still 
with  papular  or  vesicular  edges  and  desquamat- 
ing centres,  scattered  over  the  buttocks,  the  thighs, 
about  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  axillae,  or  the  neck 
and  face ;  two,  three,  or  more  places  being  affected 
at  a  time.  This  condition  is  common  in  China, 
India,  and  other  hot  climates  and  to  it  the  terms 
'Dbobie's'  and  'washerwoman's  itch,'  'Indian 
ringworm,'  and  '  Chinese  ringworm,'  are  applied. 
But  these  locally-named  varieties  are  all  modifi- 
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cations  of  common  tinea  circinata  ;  and  the  trriter 
has  seen  equally  serere  cases  in  England  in  very 
hot  seasons.  ' 

SiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  is  made  certain  by 
microscopic  examination,  and  the  detection  there- 
by of  the  fungus.  All  circular  ■well-defined 
patches  of  skin-disease,  with  papulsir  or  vesi- 
cular edges  and  paler  desquamating  centres, 
should  be  examined  for  a  parasitic  cause. 

Treatment. — Tinea  circinata  is  usually  easily 
cured  by  the  inunction  of  any  of  the  parasiti- 
cides already  mentioned;  but  such  treatment  may 
be  preceded  by  the  application  of  some  mild 
vesicant,  as  acetic  acid'  or  blistering  fluid,  to 
remove  the  epidermic  layers  in  which  the  fungus 
mostly  flourishes.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is 
very  obstinate,  but  most  will  yield  to  the  free 
application  of  a  hyposulphite  'of  soda  lotion,  Jsa 
to  Jij  of  water ;  or  to  repeated  applications  of 
gunpowder  or  goa  powder  "made  into  a  paste 
with  vinegar. 

4.  Tinea  sycosis. — Tinea  sycosis  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  attack  of  the  trichophyton  tonsu- 
rans upon  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face,  namely, 
the  whiskers,  or  more  commonly  the  beard.  It 
is  fully  described  under  its  own  heading.  See 
Sycosis. 

6.  Tinea  versicolor. — This  disease  is  cha^ 
racterised  by  the  presence  of  fawn-coloured,  more 
or  less  circular,  patches,  slightly  raised,  itchy, 
and  the  seat  of  branny  desquamation.  The 
fungns  is  the  Microspqron  fkrfwr,  compiaed.  of 
conidia  of  a  roimd  shape,  '0008  to  '002  mm.  in 
diameter,  collected  together  into  characteristic 
heaps,  connected  by  a  network  of  thick  wavy 
and  branched  threads.  In  examining  for  the 
fungus  a  very  small  piece  and  a  very  thin  layer 
of  scale  must  be  taken,  and  it  must  be  rendered 
very  transparent  by  potash,  and  gently  preSsed 
out  between  the  glasses.  For  a  description  of 
the  disease  see  Phytosis  Versicolor. 

Onychomykosis.  — Definition.  — Parasitic 
disease  of  the  nails. 

Description. — Occasionally  the  trichophyton, 
and  very  rarely,  the  achorion,  will  attack  the  nail, 
sending  mycelial  threads  through  the  nail-sub- 
stance, and  rendering  the  nail  opaque,  thickened, 
and  brittle.  Other  causes  produce  thickened, 
opaque,  brittle  nails,  such  as  psoriasis,  syphilis, 
general  debility,  general  eczema,  lichen  ruber ; 
but  in  parasitic  disease  only  a  single,  or  perhaps 
two  or  three  nails  are  aflected,  the  nails  of  the 
feet  escaping  almost  invariably.  Hence,  in  all 
cases  where  only  one  or  two  nails  are  opaque, 
brittle,  and  thickened,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  nail-substance  should  be  made  for  fungus- 
elements.  Onychomykosis  may  occur  with  tinea 
circinata,  the  latter,  in  fact,  investing  the  nail, 
or  it  may  be  derived  by  contact  with  tinea  ton- 
surans, as  in  the  case  of  those  who  attend  to 
ringworm  cases. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  consists  in  scrap- 
ing away  the  nail-substance  and  soaldng  the  parts 
continuously  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sulphurous 
acid  lotion,  or  some  approved  parasiticide. 

TiUBURY  Fox.' 

TIIIKXIM-O,  METALLIC— A   sound  of 
B  peculiar  quality,  which  the  name  suiBciently 
'  Bevisedby  Dr.  T.  CoLCOTT  Fox. 
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defines,  occasionally  heard  on '  auscultation  in 
connection  with  cavities  in  the  chest.  See  Physi- 
CAi,  Examination. 

TIITWITTTS  (Lat.). — SYNON.rFr.  JBourdonne^ 
ment  d' Oreilles ;  Ger.  Summen;  Klingen.^Vfaa 
term.which  is  commonly  used  when  speaking  of 
noises  in  the  ears,  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  many 
diseases  of  the  external^  middle,  and  inner  ear. 
It  is  usually  present  in  all  those  conditions  where 
there  is  undue  pressure  on  tlie  labyrinth ;  for 
instance,  when  there  is  pressure  on  tlie  tympanis 
membrane  from  cerumen,  imperfect  entrance  of 
air  into  the  tympanum,  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  or  efiiision  within  the  tympanic 
cavity.  It  accompanies  most  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  the  external  or  middle  ear ;  follows  in- 
juries to  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  blows  on 
the  head  or  ear ;  may  occur  in  aneurism  at  the 
base  of  the  skull;  and  is  a  prominent  symptom  in 
all  nervous  affections  of  the  auditory  apparatus, 
as  well  as  in  many  states  of  disor4ered  heating 
where  the  ear  is  healthy.  So  infinite  are  the 
degrees  and  variations  in  this  symptom  that 
there  is  probably  no  known  sound  to  which  it 
has  not  been  compared  by  patients.  When  tin- 
nitus is  due  to  some  curable  local  cause,  the 
symptom  rapidly  disappears  with  its  removal, 
When,  however,  it  accompanies  deafness  in  ner- 
vous affections,  it  is  often  the  more  troublesome 
symptom  of  the  two,  and  the  less  amenable  to 
treatment.  Strychnia  is  the  most  useful  tonic 
in  ear-affections,  and  quinine  the  least  suitable, 
as  this  drug  exercises  a  distinctly  injurious  effect, 
if  taken  in  large  doses.  See  Ear,  Diseases  of; 
Heabino,  Disorders  of ;  and  Vertigo. 

W.   B.  DAtBT. 

TITUB  ATIOK  {tituho,  1  stagger). — ^A  term 
for  staggering  or  stumbling  gait.  See  Cere- 
bellum, Diseases  of;  and  Vertigo. 

TOBACCO,  Poisoning  by.  — Synon.  :  Fr. 
Empoissonement  par  le  Tabac ;  Ger.  Taiakver- 
giftung. — The  minor  effects  of  tobacco-poisoning 
— nausea,  depression,  vomiting,  vertigo — are  well 
knovni  to  the  incipient  smoker.  Fatal  poisoning 
by  tobacco  rarely  occurs,  except  through  its 
ignorant  administration  by  mouth  or  rectum. 
Cases  of  nicotine-poisoning  are  still  more  rare, 
this,  the  volatile  active  alkaloid  of  tobacco,  not 
being  readily  procurable. 

Anatomical  Characters.— ^After  death  from 
tobacco-poisoning  the  organs  and  tissues  have 
a  tobacec--like  odour,  and  the  odour  of  nicotine 
becomes  more  pronounced  on  treating  them  with 
liquor  potassse.  Turgescenee  of  the  brain  has 
been  described ;  but,  beyond  the  odour,  there  is 
nothing  diagnostic  in  the  appearances. 

Symptoms. — When  a  strong'  decoction  of  to- 
bacco or  snuff  is  administered; 'either  by  mouth 
or  rectum,  very  speedily — usually  in  about  five 
minutes — the  patient  is  seized  'with  vertigo, 
acute  abdominal  pain,  nausea;  and  vomiting. 
The  skin  is  pallid  and  bathed  in  perspiration. 
Stupor  supervenes,  with  partial  or  general  con- 
vulsions, and  stertorous  respiration ;  and  death 
may  result  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  pre 
ceded  by  dilatation  and  insensibility  of  the  pupils. 
When  the  alkaloid,  nicotine,  is  swallowed,  insen- 
sibility supervenes    almost   immediately ;    the 
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rupila  are\pidely  dilated;  respiration  is  speedily 
luspended;  and  the  patient  dies  in  tliree  or  four 
minutes. 

Diagnosis.  —  Tlie  oAmr,  coupled  -with  the 
Bhove-described  symptoms,  -would  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Usually  there  is 
a  history  of  administration. 

Peogsosis, — The  prognosis  is  in  all  cases 
uufevourable.  Fatal  Dost. — Thirty  grains  of  to- 
b&eco  are  said  to  have  proved  fatal.  A  drop  or 
two  of  nicotine  would  doubtless  prove  fatal. 

Trsatment. — The  treatment  of  poisoning  by 
tobacco  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  emetics, 
fclloTfed  by  tannin  freely  in  any  form  to  render 
the  alkaloid  insoluble.  Strong  tea,  coffee,  and 
simulants  should  also  be  administered.  Iodine, 
iissolved  with  iodide  of  potassium,  has  been 
lecommended ;  but  is  probably  of  little  effi- 
cacy, and  is  undoubtedly  irritating  to  the  sto- 
mach. Twenty  to  thirty  minima  of  tincture  of 
mix  vomica  may  be  given,  and  repeated  at  inter- 
vals ;  or,  better,  a  hypodermic  injection  of  i- 
grain  of  the  nitrate  or  other  soluble  salt  of 
Etiychnia  may  be  administered. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

TONE,  "Want  of. — This  expression,  al- 
though commonly  employed  in  a  somewhat  loose 
and  unscientific  manner,  is  sufficiently  under- 
stood in  the  main.  To  appreciate  its  meaning,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  enquire  what  tone  is.  In  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  a  person  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  in  tone  when  his  several  organs 
individually  discharge  their  functions  in  a  per- 
fect manner,  and  act  harmoniously  as  a  vrhole, 
just  as  a  violin  is  said  to  be  in  tuns  when  me- 
lody can  be  educed  by  striking  its  individual 
strings.  More  correctly,  tone  is  applied  to  a  con- 
dition of  the  muscular  system,  as  signifying  that 
state  of  tension  in  which  voluntary  muscular 
efforts  can  be  produced  and  continued  with  a 
healthy  and  pleasurable  feeling;  and  also  to 
muscular  organs,  to  indicate  a  certain  degree  or 
power  of  contraction  of  their  walls. 

^TioioGT  AND  Pathologt. — Various  factors 
combine  to  produce  and  maintain  muscular  tone. 
Krat,  this  state  is  dependent  on  a  proper  supply 
of  nermui  energy;  secondly,  mrurislimeiit  and 
oxygen  must  be  furnished  in  abundance;  thirdly, 
the  prodticte  of  waste  must  be  thoroughly  re- 
moved from  the  system ;  and  fourthly  the  work 
required  of  the  muscular  tissue  must  not  be 
excessive,  that  is,  a  certain  amount  of  rest  must 
be  afforded  to  it. 

Want  of  muscular  tone  results,  then,  from 
failure  of  any  of  these  circumstances. 

1.  Nemrns  failnire. — ^Whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  nature  of  nervous  and  muscular 
force,  modern  research  has  shown  that  they  are 
intimately  connected  with  each  other.  If  the 
nerve-supply  be  cut  off,  muscles  waste;  and 
tu'ce  versd,  if  the  muscles  remain  unemployed, 
theb  nerve-centres  suffer.  The  effect  of  nervous 
disease  or  disorder  in  producing  loss  of  muscular 
tone  is  illustrated  by  such  neuroses  as  hysteria 
aid  epilepsy,  by  some  forms  of  mental  d"isease, 
and  by  the  large  but  indefinite  class  of  cases 
known  as'  'nervous  debility,'  of  which  mental 
strain,  anxiety,  sexuaj  excess,  and  alcoholism  are 
the  exciting  causes.    It  is  in  these 
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cases  that  we  derive  special  benefit  from  what 
are  called  '  nervine  tonics,'  such  as  strychnia, 
the  phosphates,  and  cod-liver, oil. 

2.  Faibire  of  nutrition, — Deficiency  of  the 
blood-supply  immediately  lowers  muscular  ac- 
tivity, in  consequence  of  interference  both  with 
the  nutrient  and  the  oxygenating  processes.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  want  of  tone  is  found 
in  anaemia,,  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases, 
aud  to  a  certaia  extent  even  in  chronic  dys- 
pepsia. Want  of  oxygen  and  impurity  of  the 
atmosphere  lead  as  distinctly  to  lassitude ;  and, 
if  long  continued,  to  lowering  of  muscular  energy 
and  loss  of  tone,  as  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
large  towns,  and  in  persona  employed  in  close, 
ill-ventilated  rooms. 

3.  Retention  of  waste  procUicts.  —  When 
muscles  are  called  into  action  certain  com- 
pounds are  formed  within  them,  which  must  be 
eliminated  by  being  passed  back  into  the  circu- 
lation and  excreted.  The  lungs,  skin,  kidneys, 
liver,  and  bowels  must,  therefore,  discharge  their 
functions  properly  to  keep  the  museular  system 
in  tone.  We  have  here  the '  explanation  of  a 
veiy  common  class  of  cases  of  want  of  tone. 
Many  persons,  either  from  choice  or  from  neces- 
sity, habitually  take  an  insufficient  amount  of 
active  bodily  exercise  for  the  removal  of  the 
waste  products  from  the  museular  and  other 
systems.  In  the  former  case  this  is  the  result 
of  indulgence  in  abundant  rich  food,  combined 
with  lazy  habits,  confinement  to  warm  '  relax- 
ing' rooms,  and  the  avoidance  of  'bracing' 
exercise.  In  the  latter  case,  the  metabolic 
inactivity  is  referable  tq  enforced  confinement  in 
sedentary  employments,  often  of  an  exhausting 
kind,  carried  on  perhaps  in  an  impure  atmosphere, 
or  throwing  a  continuous  strain  upon  one  set  of 
muscles,  such  as  those  involved  in  standing  or 
sitting.  Both  these  classes  of  cases  also  are  met 
with  chiefly  in  large  towns,  and  they  constitute 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  who 
'  require  tonics.' 

4.  Muscular  exhaustion. — Excessive  muscular 
exercise  leads  to  loss  of  tone ;  first,  by  interfer- 
ing with  nntrition,  which  is  most  active  during 
rest ;  secondly,  by  wear  and  tear ;  and  thirdly, 
in  the  case  of  hollow  muscular  organs,  such  as 
the  intestines  (the  muscular  walls  of  which 
have  to  resist  internal  pressure),  by  gradual 
exhaustion  of  muscuLir  irritability  from;  con- 
tinuous excitement,  or  possibly  even  by  over- 
stretching and  dislocation  of  the  fibres.  The 
first  two  forms  of  muscular  atony  are  well 
illustrated  by  certain  instances  of  cardiac  ex- 
haustion ;  the  third  form  is  met  with  not  only 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  in  the  bladder,  in 
the  blood-vessels,  and  indeed  in  all  muscular 
tubes  and  ducts,  when  over-distended  by  solid, 
fluid,  or  gaseous  contents. 

5.  Combined  causes. — rin  many  cases  two  or 
more  of  the  causes  mentioned  under  the  pre- 
ceding heads  are  combined,  and  give  rise  to 
want  of  tone  or  atony.  Thus  in  that  large  class 
of  cases  of  debility  with  which  practitioners  in 
large  towns  are  familiar,  and  which  especially 
includes  young  female  subjects .  engaged  in  busi- 
ness,, over-work,  impure  air,,  insufficierit  light, 
badly  cooked  or  otherwise  improper  food,  the 
constant  strain  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
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back  without  sufficient  movement,  and  frequently 
many  circumstances  relating  to  the  nerrous  sys- 
tem, are  all  combined.  Again,  the  subjects  of 
chronic  nervous  affections,  such  as  epilepsy  and 
hysteria,  are  too  frequently  over-fed,  nursed  in 
warm  rooms,  and  spared  every  form  of  healthy 
exertion,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  flabby, 
atonic  state  of  system. 

SiMPToMs. — ^Want  of  tone  in  the  muscular 
system  generally  is  characterised  by  a  number 
of  symptoms,  which  are  all  more  or  less  ill- 
defined  and  difficult  to  describe,  being  chiefly  of 
a  negative  and  subjective  kind.  The  chief  of 
these  are  a  peculiar  feeling  of  want  of  muscular 
vigour ;  weakness,  heaviness,  and  even  aching 
of  the  limbs ;  languor,  inability  and  unwilling- 
ness to  undertake  or  to  continue  any  kind  of 
physical  or  mental  exertion,  and  a  desire  to 
remain  paissive  and  undisturbed.  This  reacts 
upon  the  mind,  causing  depression  of  spirits, 
melancholy,  and  other  subjective  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  want  of  tone  or  atony  of 
muscular  organs  vary  greatly  with  the  part 
affected.  Thus  atony  of  the  stomach  is  charac- 
terised by  a  familiar  form  of  dyspepsia,  which 
is  called '  atonic ; '  atony  of  the  bowels  is  chiefly 
attended  by  constipation  and  flatulence ;  atony 
of  the  bladder  is  associated  with  retention  of 
urine.  Ulcers  are  said  to  '  want  tone '  when 
the  healing  process  flags. 

Tbeatueht. — It  will  be  gathered  from  the 
preceding  remarks  that  want  of  tone,  whether 
general  or  local,  is  a  condition  which  calls  for 
very  different  kinds  of  treatment,  according  to 
its  cause.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the 
want  of  success  which  frequently  attends  at- 
tempts to  restore  tone  to  the  system  is  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  appreciate 
this  truth,  and  to  discover  and  remove  the  cause 
or  causes  of  the  morbid  state.  Tonic  drugs  sug- 
gest themselves  only  too  readily  as  the  proper 
means  to  be  employed ;  and  so  ■  great  is  the 
number  of  remedies  which  go  by  this  name,  and 
so  complex  are  the  combinations  in  which  they 
are  now  presented  by  the  pharmacist,  that  re- 
course is  often  had  to  them  before  an  accurate 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  system  <5rthe  affected  organ  is  really  at  fault, 
and  hence  injury,  not  benefit,  results.  These 
remarks  apply  both  to '  loss  of  tone  generally, 
and  to  atony  of  special  organs.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  best  tonic  measure  in  one  case 
may  be  rest,  in  another  case  exercise ;  in  a 
third  case  food  and  stimulants  may  be  urgently 
called  for,  in  a  fourth  case  lowering  measures  are 
essential  at  the  commencement  of  treatment. 
Time  is  an  equally  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
cess of  restoration  to  tone.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  instances  where  rest  is  necessary ;  but 
even  in  the  very  opposite  class  of  cases,  where 
exercise  is  demanded,  this  must  be  carried  on 
for  a  long  time,  being  commenced  with  caution 
and  slowly  increaiaed. 

The  details  of  tonic  treatment  are  indicated 
in  a  special  article  {see  Tonics).  Here  it  need 
only  be  added  that  when  the  nervous  elements 
are  distinctly  deficient  in  activity,  strychnia,  cin- 
chona, phosphorus,  and  cod-liver  oil  appear  to 
be  specially  indicated,  whilst  galvanism  and  mas- 
•age  may  be  useful.    Alcoholic  stimulants  and 
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iron  are  best  adapted  to  cases  in  which  nourish- 
ment and  oxygenation  have  fallen  below  par. 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  lately  shown  how  mucrh 
may  be  done  by  systematic  feeding  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  means  just  indicated.  When 
the  activity  of  the  organs  is  diminished  from 
accumulation  of  waste  products,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  moderate  cholagogue  purgation,  to 
such  diuretics  as  digitalis,  to  diaphoretics,  and 
especially  to  change  of  occupation  and  exercise 
of  such  a  kind  in  an  open  healthy  atmosphere  as 
shall  bring  all  the  voluntary  muscles  into  action, 
and  stimulate  if  possible  every  bodily  function. 
In  the  converse  class  of  cases,  where  exhaustion 
is  the  result  of  over-exertion,  we  have,  after 
removing  Hie  cause,  to  exhibit  antispasmodic  or 
even  sedative  drugs,  such  as  belladonna  and 
opium,  which  are  especially  useful  in  the  first 
stage  of  atony  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary 
canal,  as  well  as  in  atony  of  the  bladder. 

William  Beucb. 

TOWOtTE,  The. — Stkon.:  Fr.  La  Langwe; 
Ger.  Die  Zange. — ^Apart  from  its  own  parti- 
cular diseases,  which  are  described  in  a  separate 
article  {see  Tongue,  Diseases  of),  the  tongue,  as 
is  familiarly  recognised,  gives  important  clinical 
indications  regarding  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  general  system,  and  of  various  local  diseases, 
which  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  to 
endeavour  to  point  out  in  a  systematic  manner. 
To  '  look  at  the  tongue '  is  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  '  physical  examination '  which  every  tyro  in 
the  medical  profession  performs ;  but  there  is 
much  that  is  indefinite  and  uncertain  in  the 
ideas  as  to  what  this  examination  is  intended  for, 
and  what  information  it  affords. 

MODB    AND     OktEOTS    OF    INVESTIGATION. — In 

general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  we  examine 
the  tongue,  for  clinical  purposes,  with  reference, 
first,  to  its  subjective  sensations;  secondly,  to 
its  movements;  and,  thirdly,  to  the  objectioe 
characters  which  it  presents. 

1,  Its  subjeciim  sensations  chiefiy  include  or- 
dinary tactile  sensation  and  the  sense  of  taste. 
In  most  cases  we  rely  for  information  on  these 
points  upon  the  statements  of  patients :  but 
under  certain  circumstances  common  sensibility 
may  be  tested  experimentally  by  a  suitable  in- 
strument ;  and  taste,  by  applying  different  ar- 
ticles to  the  tongue  with  a  brush,  or  in  other 
ways  {see  Tastb,  Disorders  of).  Dr.  Quain  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  writer  to  a  peculiar 
sense  of  heat  or  burning,  sometimes  felt  in  the 
tongue,  which  seems  to  be  associated  with  the 
gouty  diathesis. 

2.  The  movements  of  the  tongue  are  studied 
by  watching  them  directly,  and  by  noticing  any 
abnormal  affection  of  speech  or  deglutition, 
arising  from  defect  or  disorder  of  these  move- 
ments. A  peculiar  thickness  of  speech,  or  an 
inability  to  swallow  properly,  may  result  from 
this  cause,  and  finally  articulation  and  degluti- 
tion may  become  impossible.  To  examine  the 
tongue  directly  as  a  motor  organ,  it  should  first 
be  looked  at  while  in  the  mouth,  both  at  rest 
and  when  the  patient  moves  it  from  side  to  side, 
or  in  other  directions ;  thenheshouldbe  directed 
to  put  it  out,  and  to  perform  similar  movements 
when  the  tongue  is  protruded.    This  mode  of 
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jirtffltigtttion  gives,  in  certain  estaa,  important 
information. 

3.  The  objective  examination  of  the  tongue  in 
itself  is  of  far  more  frequent  application  than 
the  methods  just  considered,  being  indeed  called 
for  and  ordinarily  practised  in  every  case,  al- 
though it  may  not  necessarily  afford  any  positive 
information.  No  patient  thinks  his  case  properly 
investigated  unless  he  is  told  to  put  out  his 
tongue.  The  examination  is  usually  carried 
out  by  inspection;  but  it  may  also  be  re- 
quisite, and  very  advantageous,  to  feel  the 
tongue  Tvith  the  fingers.  In  looking  at  the 
organ,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  inspect 
its  entire  upper  surface,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
patient  should  be  directed  to  open  the  mouth, 
and  protrude  the  tongue  as  far  as  possible,  a 
good  light  being  also  needed  for  observing  it. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  infants  and  rebellious 
children,  as  the  result  of  congenital  malformations 
or  wearing  false  teeth,  in  many  low  febrile  cases, 
and  in  certain  nervous  diseases,  the  tongue 
must  be  examined  while  in  the  mouth,  as  the 
patient  either  cannot  or  will  not  put  it  out 
properly ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  open  the  mouth  rather  forcibly,  but  with 
due  care,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  employ  some 
artificial  light.  For  more  minute  information  in 
certain  cases  it  is  requisite  to  scrape  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  and  to  examine  microscopically  what 
is  thus  removed.  The  points  to  be  noticed  in 
the  objective  examination  of  the  tongue  are : — 
u.  Its  size  and  shape  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  its 
point  and  margins,  b.  Its  condition  as  to  firmness 
or  flabbiness.  o.  The  colour  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, d.  Whether  the  surface  is  nornial,  un- 
usually smooth  and  glazed,  furrowed,  fissured, 
or  otherwise  altered,  e.  The  condition  of  the 
papillae,  especially  the  fungiform  papillae,  f. 
Whether  the  tongue  is  moist,  sticky,  or  dry. 
g.  The  absence  or  presence  of  any  fur  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  organ ;  and,  if  present,  its 
arrangement,  thickness,  colour,  and  other  general 
characters,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  its  micro- 
scopic characters.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in 
connection  with  this  examination  of  the  tongue, 
it  is  often  advantageous  to  notice  the  condition  of 
the  mouth  generally,  but  especially  of  the  gums 
and  teeth,  and  of  the  lips.  Further,  the  patient 
may  afibrd  information  with  regard  to  the  objec- 
tive conditions  of  the  tongue,  not  coming  imme- 
diately under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner, 
such  as  whether  it  is  much  furred  on  waking  in 
the  morning,  or  if  it  is  inclined  to  dryness. 

It  is  requisite  to  offer  a  few  remarks  respect- 
ing fur  on  the  tongue.  This  varies  mx^ch  in  its 
extent,  thickness,  and  appearances.  It  may 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ ;  or  only 
its  posterior  or  anterior  part,  one  lateral  half,  or 
even  a  lunited  patch  when  due  to  local  causes. 
The  fur  may  be  a  mere  film,  or  of  considerable 
thickness.  Its  chief  colours  are  white,  whitish- 
yellow,  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  brown,  brown- 
ish-black, and  black.  It  is  either  moist  and 
easily  separated ;  'Sticky  and  viscid  ;  or  dry, 
being  then  often  cracked  and  peeling  off. 
Under  certain  circumstances  fur  appears  and 
disappears  with  great  rapidity.  '  Microscopically 
it  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  epithelium-par- 
ticles, either  formed  in  excess,  or  accumulated 


upon  the  surface  of  the  tongue  from  various 
causes.  The  particles  are  held  together  by 
saliva  and  mucus;  and  mixed  with  them  are 
often  the  remains  of  food,  or  bactoroid  growths, 
especially  bacilli  and  micrococci.  Yellow  fur 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  epithelium,  and  then  fatty  particles  ara 
present.  Blood  or  altered  blood,  and  pigments 
are  found  in  the  brown  and  black  furs.  The 
increased  production  of  epithelium,  causing  a 
fur,  is  due  to  hypersemia  of  the  tongue,  da- 
pendent  either  upon  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  or  upon  direct  or  reflex  irritation. 
There  are  serious  conditions,  however,  in  which 
the  development  of  epithelium  on  the  tongue  is 
prevented,  apd  so  it  is  not  furred,  but  becomes 
rod  and  raw. 

Clinical  Indications. — In  the  following  re- 
marks it  is  intended  to  give  u,  summary  cf  the 
principal  conditions  and  diseases  in  which  the 
tongue^ affords  useful  information,  and  to  indicate 
the  main  characters  which  it  presents.  Allowance 
must  always  be  made  for  individual  peoidiarities 
in  the  shape  or  size,  and  in  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  this  organ;  for  the  effects  of  certain 
habits,  such  as  excessive  smoking,  or  chewing 
tobacco  and  other  materials;  for  changes  in 
colour  d'ue  to  taking  iron  or  other  medicines ; 
and  for  any  local  irritation.  Moreover,  most 
people,  but  especially  those  who  sleep  with  the 
mouth  open,  have  a  more  or  less  furred  tongue 
in  the  morning,  which  is  of  no  special  import- 
ance, or  it  may  tend  to  dryness ;  while  in  some 
individuals  its  surface  presents  constantly  a  thick 
fur,  without  evident  disturbance  of  any  organ, 
appetite  being  excellent,  and  the  digestive  func- 
tions performed  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  perfectly  clean  and  healthy- 
looking  tongue  may  be  associated  with  severe 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  even  with  serious  organic 
disease  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  its  related 
organs.  Many  persons  have  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  much  furrowed. 

1 .  KTervoiis  diseases.— In  this  class  of  dis- 
eases the  tongue  often  affords  information  of  much 
value,  and  it  is  here  that  its  sensations  and 
movements  are  mainly  disordered.  In  many 
cases  of  cerebral  lesion  one  half  of  the  tongue 
is  paralysed  in  its  muscles,  so  that  the  organ  is 
unsymmetrical  in  the  shape  of  its  two  sides ;  and 
deviates,  when  in  the  mouth  to  the  healthy  side, 
but  when  protruded  towards  the  paralysed  side. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  entire  organ  is  affected, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  protruded  or  even  moved. 
The  way  in  which  a  patient  attempts  to  put  out 
the  tongue  when  asked  to  do  so,  may  be  made 
use  of  to  indicate  the  state  of  consciousness  in 
various  conditions  affecting  the  brain.  In  many 
cases  of  cerebral  disease  the  tongue  shows  a 
marked  and  speedy  tendency  to  become  thickly 
furred,  and  very  foul.  This  is  well  seen  in 
cases  of  apoplexy  due  to  haemorrhage. 

The  tongue  is  specially  affected  in  certain 
peculiar  nervous  diseases,  especially  labio-glosso- 
laryngeal  paralysis,  many  cases  of  diphtheritic 
paralysis,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and 
extreme  cases  of  wasting  palsy.  Beginning  with 
slight  indications  of  loss  of  power,  as  tremulous- 
ness,  thickness  of  speech,  and  dif&culty  in  swal- 
lowing, the  affection  is  liable  to  end  in  complete 
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paralysis  of  the  organ,  which  may  also  involve 
itB  sensibility.     These  results  depend  on  disease 
involving  the  roots  of  tije  nerves  supplying  the 
tongue.    The  organ  may  Siso  be  thus  affected 
in  various  degrees,  owing  to  some  morbid  con- 
dition implicating  its  nerves  in  their  course  or 
at  their  origin.     When  completely  paralysed, 
the  tongue  in  time  may  come  to  present  the 
nppearance  of  a  sadden  mass  lying  in  tlie  mouth. 
In  cases  of  severe  neuralgia  of  one  side  of  the 
face,  the   tongue  occasionally  presents  .peculiar 
^pearances,  such  as  unilateral  furrmg,  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  enlargement  of 
the  papillae.     The  tremulous  and  foul  tongue  of 
acute  or  clironic  alcoholism  may  also  be  mentioned 
under  this   head.      Signs  of  the  organ  having 
been  bitten  may  be  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of 
obscure  cases  of  epilepsy.     The  jerking  and  irre- 
gular movements  of  the  tongue  are  very  striking 
in  many  cases  of  chorea.    During  attacks,  of  mi- 
graine its  surface  usually  becomes  much  furred. 
2.  Qeueral  conditions  and  diseases. — The 
tongue  is  usually  markedly  altered  in  the  febrile 
state,  whether  associated  with  specific  fevers,  or 
with  inflammatory  diseases.   It  becomes  covered 
with  more  or  less  fur,   often   of  considerable 
thickness,  and  usually  either  white  or  yellowish- 
white.   In  particular  fevers  the  organ  commonly 
presents  peculiar  characters.   Thus,  in  most  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  it  is  small  and  irritable,  with 
enlarged  papillae,  and  a  thin,  whitish  or  yellowish 
fur ;  or  sometimes  it  is  red,  smooth,  and  glazed 
or  shining.     In  this  disease  it  may  be  peculiarly 
tremulous,  and  this  has  been  regarded  as  a  bad 
sign,  as  indicating  deep  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tine.    In  scarlatina  the  papillae  tend  to  become 
much  enlarged  and  prominent,  so  that  they  pro- 
ject through  the  fur,  and  the  tongue  in  many 
cases  presents  the  so-called   'strawberry'   ap- 
pearance.    In  diphtheria  it  may  exhibit  a  diph- 
theritic deposit  upon  its  surface.     There  is  gene- 
rally a  very  thick,  creamy  fur  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, as  well  as  preceding  and  during  attacks 
of  gout,  and  in  the  latter  especially  it  often 
becomes  brownish.     In   acute  pneumonia   also 
the  tongue  is  usually  thickly  coated.    In  the 
'typhoid  state,'  whatever   this   condition   may 
be  associated  with,  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  usually 
covered  with  a  brown  or  even  blackish  crust, 
appearing  as  if  it  were  baked.     It  is  often  very 
red  and  irritable  in  itself,  and  occasionally  the 
typhoid  tongue  has  little  or  nothing  on  its  sur- 
face, but  is  very  dry,  deeply  red,  like  raw  beef, 
and  fissured.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
long-continued  pyrexia,  especially  if  high,  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  epithelium.     The  organ 
may  be  in  such  a  condition  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  moved  at  all.    At  the  same  time  sordes  are 
present  on   the  teeth  and  gums.     In  malarial 
fevers  the  margins  of  the  tongue  are  said  to  pre- 
sent sometimes  a  faint  bluish  tinge. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  tongue  not 
uncommonly  affords  evidence  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  owing  to  the  past  effects  of  this  disease 
upon  the  organ.  It  also  indicates  the  general 
tone  of  the  system,  being  usually  large  and 
flabby  when  this  is  below  par.  In  some  instances 
of  diseases  attended  with  marked  general  wasting, 
the  tongue  comes  to  present  an  irritable  appear- 
ance. 


3.  Conditions  affecting  the  blood  and 
circulation.  —  The  tongue  often  exhibits  ab- 
normal characters,  due  to  the  state  of  the  blood 
or  circulation.  Thus,  in  anaemia  it  is  more  or 
less  pale ;  generally  large,  flat,  broad,  and  flabby ; 
and  frequently  marked  at  the  sides  by  the  teeth. 
In  the  plethoric  condition  itis  also  large,  but  tends 
to  be  of  a  deeper  colour  than  normal,,  and  may 
present  a  venous  tint.  The  anaemic  tongue  is  fre- 
quently quite  clean,  though  this  will  depend  much 
on  its  cause ;  but  the  tongue  of  plethora  is  gene- 
rally furred,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  A  temporarily  cons;ested  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs  and  liver  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  a. corresponding  plethoric  state 
of  the  tongue.  Any  cause  of  general  obstruc- 
tion to  the  venous  circulation,  or  of  interference 
with  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood,  whether 
seated  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  is  likely  to  give 
rise  to  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  and  to  make  it 
assume  a  congested,  or  even  a  cyanotic  appear- 
ance in  marked  cases,  such  as  those  of  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  some  local  obstruction,  affecting  the 
large  veins  in  the  thorax,  as  from  the  pressure 
of  an  aneurism,  produces  a  similar  condition  of 
the  tongue. 

4.  Affections  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  its  related  organs. — ^The  tongue  is  of 
peculiar  importance  in  relation  to  these  organs, 
in  most  cases  affording  very  definite  and  valuable 
information  as  to  their  condition.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  deviations  &om,the  normal  state  already 
considered  depend  directly  upon  disorder  affect- 
ing the  digestive  apparatus.  Without  attempting 
to  give  a  complete  or  detailed  account  of  the 
varieties  of  abnormal  tongue  associated  with 
diseases  of  these  parts,  the  general  indications 
which  it  affords  may  be  thus  painted  out. 

a.  The  tongue  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  ailtered 
in  local  affections  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  In 
catarrh  of  these  parts  it  is  more  or  less  furred. 
In  tonsillitis  there  is  usually  a  very  thick  fur ; 
and  it  may  be  most  marked  on  the  side  of  the 
inflamed  tonsil.  Even  a  local  irritation,  such 
as  that  caused  by  decayed  teeth,  may  originate 
a  fur,  and  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  localized. 

b.  In  any  acute  disorder  of  the  alimentary 
canal  the  tongue  speedily  becomes  fiured,  usually 
either  white  or  yellowish-white,  but  it  may  be 
more  or  less  brown.  This  is  seen  in  so-called 
acute  dyspepsia,  catarrh  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  hepatic  disorders.  The  fur  often  disappears 
very  speedily.  In  severe  acute  gastritis  the 
organ  often  presents  a  strikingly  red  and  irri- 
table appearance,  especially  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
with  enlarged  papillae,  and  a  tendency  to  dry- 
ness. 

c.  In  chronic  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  gastric 
catarrh,  the  tongue  presents  different,  appear- 
ances according  to  circumstances.  In  the  atonic 
variety  it  is  usually  large,  flat,  soft,  and  flabby ; 
frequently  marked  with  the  teeth ;  and  more  or 
less  furred,  though  it  may  be  quit.e  clean.  In 
the  irritative  form  it  tends  to  be  small,  elongated, 
and  pointed ;  contracted  and  firm ;  red  and 
irritable ;  witli  enlaiged  papillae ;  and  generally 
only  having  a  thin  white  fur,  through  which  these 
papillsa  project,  but  it  may  appear  unusually 
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elean  and  raw-looking.  The  organ  may  present 
characters  more  or  less  similar  to  those  just 
described,  in  those  cases  where  the  food  passes 
rapidly  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum 
in  an  undigested  state.  In  the  more  grave 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  namely,  cancer  and 
ulceration,  the  tongue  has  no  specisil  characters, 
and  indeed  is  often  very  healthy-looking;  its  cha- 
racters will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  generally. 

d.  The  relation  of  the  tongue  to  affections  of 
the  intestines  is  not  so  evident  as  in  the  case  of 
the  stomach.  When  they  are  implicated  to- 
gether in  the  same  disorder,  the  organ  presents 
the  characters  already  indicated.  The  bowels, 
however,  are  often  much  deranged  or  diseased 
without  any  abnormal  appearances  being  ex- 
hibited by  the  tongue,  provided  the  stomach  is 
unaffected.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  con- 
stipation, especially  if  habitual,  tends  to  make 
the  tongue  large  and  furred,  particularly  if 
associated  with  portal  congestion  and  deficiency 
of  bile.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  intestinal 
catarrh,  with  diarrhoea,  the  organ  presents  an 
irritable  appearance.  In  chronic  dysentery  it 
often  becomes  red,  glazed,  or  fissured. 

e.  As  regards  the  organs  connected  with  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  is  only  the  liver  which  can 
he  stated  definitely  to  affect  the  tongue.  As 
has  been  already  mentioned,  any  interference 
with  the  portal  circulation  is  liable  to  cause  a 
plethoric  condition  of  the  organ ;  and,  owing  to 
the  effects  produced  on  the  alimentary  canal,  it 
becomes  more  or  less  furred.  Any  deficiency  of 
bile  in  the  intestines  also  leads  to  furring  of  tlie 
organ;  and  if  this  is  very  marked,  or  if  the  bile 
is  entirely  absent,  the  tongue  tends  to  become 
very  foul.  It  is  much  affected  in  acute  biliary 
disorders  ;  and  may  become  coloured  yellow  in 
jaundice. 

S.  Special  diseases.  —  In  diabetes  the 
tongue  is  often  peculiarly  irritable,  red,  clean, 
cracked,  and  dry.  In  acute  peritonitis  it  is 
usually  remarkably  small  and  contracted,  also 
red  and  irritahle,  with  hut  little  fur,  and  tending 
to  dryness.  In  advanced  cases  of  phthisis,  es- 
pecially with  a  high  temperature,  it  frequently 
becomes  red  and  raw,  and  exhibits  enlarged 
papillae ;  the  occurrence  of  thrush  upon  its  su]^ 
face  may  also  be  a  sign  of  approaching  dis- 
solution in  this  disease.  These  illustrations 
will  suiBce  to  point  out  the  special  information 
which  the  tongue  may  afford  as  regards  par- 
ticular diseases. 

Conclusion. — By  a  consideration  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  tongue,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  remarks  that  important  and  valuable 
indications  are  often  aifforded,  not  only  as  regards 
diag^nosis,  but  also  for  prognosis  and  treatment. 
Therefore  it  is  essential  that  its  characters 
should  be  properly  studied  in  every  case,  bearing 
in  mind  the  three  clinical  aspects  which  it 
prwents  to  the  practitioner,  namely,  its  sensi- 
bility, movements,  and  objective  characters. 
Fbedeeick  T.  Kobeets. 

TOlTGtrE,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Pr.  Ma- 
ladies  de  la  Langue;  Ger.  KranJeheiien  der 
Zange, 

The  principal  morbid  conditions  affecting  the 
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tongite  may  be  thus  enumerated  in  alphabetical 
order: — 1.  Adhesions  ;  2.  Atrophy;  3.  Cancer; 
i.  Hypertrophy ;  6.  Inflammation ;  .  6.  Para- 
sitic affections;  7.  Syphilis;  8.  Tongue-tie;  9. 
Tumours;  10.  Tylosis;  and  11.  Ulceration, 
Aphthae  and  thrush  are  discussed  under  their 
respective  headings  (see  Aphthje;  and  Thbcsh). 
The  simpler  disturbances  of  the  surface  of  the 
tongue,  of  which  the  practitioner  avails  himself 
as  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  are  separately  discussed. 
See  ToNOUE. 

1.  Adhesions. — Occasionally  the  tongue  is 
attached  more  or  less  extensively  at  ita  sides 
and  under  surface  to  the  corresponding  surfaces 
of  the  mouth.  These  adhesions  may  be  con- 
genital, but  more  frequently  they  are  the  result 
of  ulceration  or  sloughing. 

Tkbatment. — In  congenital  cases  the  mem- 
branous bands  may  either  be  divided  with  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  or  with  a  scalpel ;  or,  if  they 
are  too  thick  and  extensive  to  be  treated  in  this 
way,  a  ligature  may  be  passed  round  them,  and 
drawn  tight,  so  as  to  bring  about  their  division. 
Adhesions  which  have  been  caused  by  ulceration 
or  sloughing  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  result  is  much  less  hopeful. 

2.  Atrophy. — Some  degree  of  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  tongue  usually  accom- 
panies those  forms  of  paralysis  which  affect  its 
nerves.  If  the  paralysis  be  considerable,  the 
muscular  fibres  become  wasted,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  organ  is  often  kept  up  by  the  interstitial 
deposit  of  fat.  Besides  this,  there  are  two  groups 
of  cases  in  which  there  is  well-marked  wasting. 
These  are  (a)  cases  in  which  there  is  disease  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  involving  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus ;  and  (J)  cases  in  which  the  ninth  nerve 
is  diseased  or  injured  between  the  cerebrum  and 
the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  cases 
which  fall  under  the  first  head  may  depend  upon 
softening,  haemorrhage,  syphilitic  disease,  or  other 
causes.  This  class  includes  the  labio-glosso- 
laryngeal  paralysis  of  Duchenne.  Those  which 
come  under  the  second  head  are  duo  to  morbid 
growths  of  different  kinds,  or  to  accidents  or 
injuries.  The  atrophy  may  affect  both  sides 
equally,  or  only  one.  See  Hypoglossal  Nebve, 
Diseases  of. 

TuEATMBNT. — Treatment  must  be  directed  to 
the  cause  of  the  complaint. 

3.  Cancer. — JEtioloqy. — Cancerof  the  tongue 
is  most  frequently  seen  between  the  ages  of  forty 
and  seventy ;  and  it  is  more  than  twice  as  com- 
mon in  men  as  in  women. 

Dbscbiption. — Cancer  of  the  tongue  commences 
either  as  a  small  excrescence,  blister,  or  crack ; 
or  as  a  hard  lump  in  th^  substance  of  the  organ. 
Its  origin  may  often  be  traced  to  some  local  ind- 
tation,  or  to  some  previous  lesion.  In  whatever 
way  it  begins,  the  same  syfnptoms  are  common 
to  all  varieties.  There  is  occasional  darting,  pain, 
radiating  towards  the  ear,  temple,  and  vertex. 
The  diseased  portion  is  tender ;  eating  is  rendered 
difficult;  speech  is  thick  and  indistinct;  the  base 
of  the  tongue  becomes  infiltrated ;  and  the  organ 
cannot  be  freely  moved  or  protruded  from  the 
mouth.  The  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands, 
as  well  as  ^hose  which  are  connected  with  the 
lymphatic  system,  become  enlarged  and  paiufuL 
There  is  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.    The  eircu 
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lation  through  the  brain  may  be  disturbed,  and 
the  patient  then  complains  of  giddiness  and 
headache.  Bapid  wasting  and  loss  of  strength 
manifest  themselves. 

The  local  disease  gradually  involves  more  and 
more  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  large  sloughs 
form,  and  profuse  bleeding  takes  place.  The 
difficulty  of  swaUowing  and  even  of  breathing  is 
great,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  which  the 
disease  causes  at  the  pharynx;  and  this  ob- 
struction is  increased  by  oedema,  the  result  of 
retardation  of  the  venous  current.  Gradually  the 
growth  invades  the  neighbouring  parts ;  and  fre- 
quently, before  death  takes  place,  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  sets  in.  The  most  common  seat  of 
cancer  of  the  tongue  is  on  the  side  of  the  organ, 
at  its  middle  or  back  part.  It  is  almost  always 
of  the  epithelial  variety ;  very  rarely  it  is  scirrhous 
or  encephaloid.  Its  average  duration  is  fifty- 
seven  weeks;  but  if  the  cases  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  operation  are  taken  by  themselves,  its 
average  duration  is  eighty-six  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — The  earlier  stages  of  cancer  of 
the  tongue  are  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  simple  affections  of  that  organ,  and 
still  more  frequently  are  they  confounded  with 
its  syphilitic  diseases.  Indeed,  the  diagnosis 
between  cancer  and  syphilis  is  a  matter  which 
ofteu  requires  very  nice  discrimination. 

Teeatmbnt. — ^Nothing  effective  can  be  done  by 
medicines  to  induce  the  cure  of  a  cancer,  or  to  ar- 
rest its  growth.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  rectify  the  patient's 
general  health,  and  that  all  sources  of  local  irri- 
tation should  be  removed.  But  our  main  reliance 
must  be  placed  in  operative  treatment.  Opera- 
tions are  either  complete,  when  the  whole  disease 
can  be  removed ;  or  palliative,  when  they  are  un- 
dertaken merely  for  the  relief  of  symptoms.  They 
may  be  performed  either  with  the  knife,  scissors, 
the  galvano-cautery,  the  dcraseur,  or  the  ligature. 
"Which  of  these  means  is  used  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  knife  is  the 
most  expeditious,  but  then  there  is  sharp  bleed- 
ing, and  for  this  reason  the  patient  cannot  take 
an  anaesthetic.  But  when  tixe  icraseur  or  the 
galvano-cautery  is  used,  there  is  little  or  no 
haemorrhage,  and  anaesthetics  can  be  given.  The 
ligature  is  seldom  used,  because  it  involves  the 
presence  in  the  mouth  for  some  days  of  a  dis- 
agreeable slough.  When  the  case  admits  only 
of  palliative  treatment,  portions  of  the  diseased 
tissues  may  be  removed ;  or  the  gustatory  nerve 
may  be  divided  to  relieve  pain  and  excessive  sali- 
vation ;  or  the  lingual  arteries  may  be  tied  to 
arrest  haemorrhage.  Supposing,  however,  that 
the  case  admits  of  no  operation,  pain  may  be 
blunted  by  conium,  and  sleep  procured  by  opium 
and  its  allies ;  whilst  in  some  instances  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia  is  of  the  utmost 
value.  Sometimes  the  backward  pressure  is  so 
great  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  and 
then  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  him  by  means 
of  the  stomach-pump  or  by  enemata. 

4.  Hypertrophy. —  Sinon.  :  Maoroglossia  ; 
Prolapaua  lingua. — Hypertrophy  consists  in  an 
over-development  of  the  tongue,  and  is  usually 
associated  with  prolapse.  Generally  it  is  congeni- 
tal ;  sometimes  it  follows  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion.  In  the  congenital  cases  it  is  often  compli- 


cated with  imperfections  in  other  organs,  or  with 
idiocy.  At  first  the  enlarged  tongue  has  a  nois 
mal  appearance.  Gradually,  from  exposure  to  the 
air  and  constant  stimulation,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  dry,  thickeued,  and  callous,  or 
covered  with  a  slimy  secretion ;  while  the  papillae 
become  larger  and  more  prominent  than  natural. 
After  a  time  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  acts  as  a 
line  of  constriction,  and  the  protruding  portion 
of  the  organ  rapidly  enlarges  from  mechanical 
congestion.  The  surface  of  the  tongue  becomes 
bluish  or  brown;  the  mucosa  roughened  and 
cracked ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  ulceration  and 
haemorrhage;  the  muscles  become  paUied,  and 
are  unable  to  retract  the  organ.  As  time  goes 
on,  the  lower  jaw  is  pressed  down  by  the  superin- 
cumbent weight,  and  occasionally  this  goes  so  far 
as  to  produce  dislocation.  The  teeth  project  for- 
wards, the  lips  are  everted,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  Altogether, 
the  patient's  appearance  is  most  unsightly,  and 
his  condition  very  distressing ;  for  with  such  a 
tongue  mastication  and  deglutition  are  difficult, 
and  speech  is  thick  and  indistinct. 

TREATKBifT. — Bandaging,  with  astringent  lo- 
tions, and  strapping,  should  first  be  tried.  If 
this  fails,  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
redundant  part  must  be  undertaken. 

5.  Inflammation. — Synon.:  Glossitis. — Occa- 
sionally the  surface  of  the.  tongue  is  covered  by 
a  crop  of  vesicles — a  kind  of  herpetic  eruption — 
and  this  without  afiecting  the  deeper  structures. 
At  other  times  the  whole  substance  of  the  organ 
becomes  acutely  inflamed. 

.SItiolooy. — Fifty  years  ago  by  far  the  most 
common  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  tongue  was 
the  excessive  use  of  mercury ;  but  happily  mer- 
curial glossitis  is  now  seldom  seen.  In  some 
oases  acute  glossitis  arises  from  a  chill ;  the  in- 
flammation, for  some  reason  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain,  attacking  the  tongue,  just  as  in 
other  cases  the  same  exciting  cause  gives  rise  to 
coryza  or  quinsy.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the 
contact  of  septic  substances,  or  to  the  eating 
of  particular  articles  of  food,  or  to  taking  corro- 
sive or  acrid  substances  into  the  mouth  ;  or  it 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  fevers  or  eruptive 
diseases,  or  sometimes  without  any  assignable 
cause. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  of  glossitis 
is  a  red  line  along  the  gums,  at  their  junction 
with  the  teeth.  The  gums  are  tender,  spongy, 
and  apt  to  bleed.  At  the  same  time  the  breadi 
acquires  a  peculiar  and  offensive  foetor,  known 
as  mercurial,  and  the  patient  has  a  disagreeable 
metallic  taste  in  his  mouth.  As  the  case  ad- 
vances, the  gums,  the  tongue,  and  the  inside  of 
the  lips  and  cheeks  become  much  swollen.  The 
tongue  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  protrude 
constantly  from  the  mouth.  At  its  edges  it  be- 
comes deeply  marked  by  the  teeth,  and  it  is 
very  prone  to  ulceration.  The  flow  of  saliva  is 
incessant.  The  salivary  glands  are  enlarged  and 
painful ;  and  the  teeth  ache  and  become  loose, 
though  it  seldom  happens  that  they  drop  out. 
The  pulse  and  respiration  are  hurried.  There 
is  great  thirst,  but  the  patient  has  difficulty  in 
swallowing ;  and  he  is  wholly  unable  to  speak. 
As  a  rule  this  state  of  things  subsides  under 
proper  treatment  but  occasionally  matter  forms 
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h  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  or  it  may  be- 
eome  ulcerated  or  eren  gangrenoua. 

Tbeatment. —  In  acute  inflammation  of  the 
lubstanco  of  the  tongue,  scarification— in  the 
form  either  of  one  or  two  long  incisions,  or 
of  a  number  of  punctures  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet — or  the  application  of  leeches  beneath 
the  jaw  may  be  needed,  if  the  symptoms  are 
urgent,  and  the  patient  plethoric.  But  gene- 
rally milder  measures  will  suffice,  for  instance, 
a  saline  purgative,  or  a  drop  or  two  of  croton 
oil,  followed,  if  need  be,  'ijy  enemata  from 
day  to  day,  togetlier  witli  a  mustard  plaster  to 
the  throat,  and  a  suitable  mouth-wash.  As 
a  wash,  while  the  inflammation  is  at  .its  height, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  warm  water  or 
poppy  decoction.  Subsequently  dry  powdered 
alum  may  be  dusted  on  the  tongue ;  or  a  lotion 
of  alum,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  borax  may  be 
employed.  As  a  change,  a  wash  containing 
dilute  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid  may  be 
prescribed ;  but  these  must  not  be  continued  too 
long.  At  the  same  time  ammonia,  iron,  qui- 
nine, or  bark  should  be  given.  If  an  abscess 
form  far  back  in  the  tongue,  and  if  it  can  be 
localised  with  sufficient  accuracy,  an  incision 
should  be  made  with  a  Tiew  to  its  evacuation. 
If  pus  is  set  free,  the  patient  will  experience 
immediate  relief,  and  the  disease  will  soon  be 
cured. 

6.  Parasitic  Affeotions. — The  most  impor- 
tant parasite  connected  with  the  tongue  is  the 
(Mdium  albicans,  which  is  present  in  thrush  (see 
AiRTKM ;  and  Theush),  with  which  the  minute 
beaded  strings  of  Leptothrix  huccalis  are  often 
associated.  Hydatid  cysts  are  occasionally  met 
with;  and  so  is  the  Cystieercus  oellulosts.  Among 
the  naematodes  the  Gitinea  worm  {Bracunculus 
ofFUaria  medinensis)  and  the  TncMna  spiralis 
have  been  found.  The  dracnnculus  may  give 
rise  to  an  abscess,  which  will  require  to  be 
opened ;  and  hydatid  cysts  will  have  to  be  ex- 
cised. 

7.  Syphilitic  Affections. — These  form  five- 
ninths  of  all  the  lesions  of  the  tongue  which  come 
under  our  notice.  Primary  sores  are  occasionally 
Been  in  this  situation,  but  their  occurrence  is  so 
rare  that  we  need  only  mention  them.  Por  the  sake 
of  clearness  it  is  well  to  arrange  these  syphilitic 
afiections  into  four  classes : — (A)  superficial  ul- 
cerations ;  (B)  mucous  tubercles  and  vegetations  ; 
((!)■  gummy  ttmours  and  deep  ulcerations;  and 
(D)  chronic  morbid  states  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

A.  Suiperficidl  Ulcerations. — Slight  superficial 
ulcerations  of  the  tongue  are  very  common  in 
what  is  called  the, Secondary  stage  of  syphilis. 
They  are  usually  situated  on  the  sides,  tip,  and 
under  surface  of  the  free  portion  of  the  organ ; 
and  are  often  associated  with  similar  ulcerations 
upon  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  and  the 
angles  of  the  mouth.  They  begin  in  small 
inflamed  spots,  and  spread  into  linear  cracks  and 
fissures  (rhagades).  These. are  exquisitely  sen- 
•itive,  and,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep ,  the 
tongue  at  rest,  are  a  source  of  constant  suffering. 
\yiieu  these  ulcerations  heal,  whitish  scars  and 
eicatriees  are  left,  which  are  very  persistent. 
When  these  scars  are  extensive,  so  as  to  form 
{wtchei,  theix  appearance  somewhat  resembles 


tylosis,  though  they  are  essentially  different  from 
that  disease. 

B.  Mucous  Tubercles  and  Vegetatioas. — Mucous 
txibercles,  when  they  occur  on  the  tongue,  are 
generally  met  with  about  the  sides  and  under 
surface  of  the  organ,  or  on  the  fold  of  mucosa 
that  is  reflected  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  and 
they  have  been  noticed  to  coexist  with  mucous 
tubercles  about  the  anus,  the  labia,  and  other 
parts. 

C.  Gummy  Tumours  and  Beep  Ulcerations. 

Gummata  are  common  in  the  tongue.  Some- 
times, .when  they  first  come  under  notice,  they 
are  not  larger  than  a  pea ;  at  other  times 
they  are  as  large  as  a  marble.  Histologically 
they  consist  of  granulation-tissue,  which  becomes 
very  imperfectly  organized  into  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture, and  rapidly  undergoes  degenerative  changes, 
so  that  the  growth  comes  to  be  made  up  of  atro- 
phied and  broken-down  cell-products,  imbedded 
in  an  incompletely  fibrillated  matrix.  When 
they  degenerate  they  form  a  soft,  semi-fluid 
material,  which  may  either  be  absorbed,  or  make 
its  way  slowly  towards  the  surface.  When  they 
take  the  latter  course,  they  break,  discharge,  and, 
under  appropriate  treatment,  ultimately  heal  up. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  form  the  starting  point 
for  deep  and  intractable  ulceration. 

B.  Chronic  Syphilitic Bisease. — Various  morbid 
conditions  of  the  mucosa  of  the  tongue  are  often 
seen  in  association  with  the  later  stages  of  syphilis. 
Sometimes  circumscribed  patches  of  the  epithe- 
lium become  dead-white,  and  drop  off,  leaving  a 
red,  raw  surface  beneath.  The  epithelium  is 
speedily  restored,  but  another  patch  becomes 
affected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  the  disease 
continues — one  patch  healing  and  another  des- 
quamating. This  is  the  proper  psoriasis  Unguis. 
Again,  there  is  a  much  more  extensive  disease, 
to  which  the  name  chronic  superficial  glossitis  has 
been  given.  At  the  commencement  some  por- 
tions of  the  membrane  present  their  natural  ap- 
pearsmce,  while  others  are  of  a  deep  red  colour 
and  raw-looking.  These  patches  are  often  oval 
or  oblong.  Their  surface  is  smooth  and  glossy. 
They  are  either  entirely  denuded  of  epithelium, 
or  this  is  reduced  to  an  extremely  thin  layer,  and 
the  papillae  are  obliterated  by  distension.  These 
patches  are  slightly  elevated  and  hard  to  the 
touch,  in  consequence  of  interstitial  thickening. 
The  tongue  is  swollen.  At  its  edges  it  takes  the 
impression  of  the  teeth,  and  the  lines  thus  pro- 
duced are  prone  to  ulcerate.  Sometimes  the 
whole  organ  has  a  bluish,  congested  hue,  as 
if  its  circulation  were  retarded  in  consequence 
of  the  matted  and  thickened  state  of  the  tissues. 
The  mucous  secretion  all  over  the  affected  part 
is  viscid  and  glairy,  giving  the  organ  a  peculiar, 
smooth,  glazed  appearance ;  and  sometimes  the 
patient's  breath  is  so  foetid  that  he  is  offensive  to 
himself  and  to  all  about  him.  He  complains  of 
thirst ;  his  mouth  is  parched,  especially  at  night ; 
and  when  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  his  tongue 
feels  dry  and  chipped.  The  disease  is,  in  fact,  a 
chronic  glossitis,  limited  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Supposing  the  more  active  mischief  to  be 
checked,  the  swelling  subsides,'  and  the  tongue 
resumes  its  normal  size — indeed  it  may  become 
smaller  than  natural,  and'rather  misshapen  from 
the  irregular  contraction  of  the  diseased  parts. 
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But  the  membrane  nerer  resumes  its  healthy 
tharacter.  The  patches  that  tave  been  affected 
remain  smooth  and  shining.  The  papillary 
structure  has  been  impaired,  and  irhat  is  left  is 
in  fact  cicatricial  tissue,  a  tissue  which  is  esqiii- 
sitely  sensitive  to  the  contact  of  hot,  acid,  or 
pungent  substances,  and  -vrhich  is  apt  to  become 
inflamed  from  very  slight  causes.  At  a  later 
date  portions  of  this  cicatricial  membrane  become 
more  completely  fibrous,  presenting  a  whitish 
appearance,  and  being  callous  to  the  touch. 

This  condition  is  most  frequently  seen  in  pei- 
Bons  who  have  long  been  affected  with  syphilis ; 
and  the  question  will  sometimes  arise  whether  it 
is  due  to  the  disease,  or  to  the  prolonged  use  of 
the  drugs  by  which  this  has  been  combated.  Sy- 
philis is  so  prone  to  manifest  itself  in  the  tongue, 
that  no  doubt  in  some  cases  the  appearances  de- 
scribed are  entirely  produced  by  it — possibly  by 
syphilis  in  association  with  dyspepsia.  Sut  in 
other  cases,  particularly  in  those  which  are  at- 
tended by  foetor  an(f  an  alteration  in  the  mucous 
secretion,  it  seems  certain  that  they  have  been 
aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by  excessive  medica- 
tion. In  some  instances  this  excessive  medication 
may  be  the  result  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in 
others  of  mercury;  for  both  these  drugs,  as  is 
well  Isnown,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  apt  to 
determine  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
But  in  other  cases  the  chronic  superficial  glossitis 
seems  to  be  due  to  severe  and  prolonged  dyspep- 
sia, or  perhaps  to  other  non-specific  causes,  such 
as  gout,  which  impoverish  the  blood,  irritate 
the  stomach,  and  impair  the  nutrition  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  tongue. 

Tbeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  these  sy- 
philitic affections,  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
tongue  shouldhaverest,and  the  practitioner  should 
satisfy  himself  tliat  the  patient  is  living  tolerably 
well,  and  is  warmly  clad.  Unless  he  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vis  iiiUe,  it  is  impassible  for  him 
to  overcome  the  intensity  of  the  syphilitic  poison. 

If  the  so-called  specific  drugs  have  already 
beeu  given  to  excess,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  local  treatment,  and  to  the  administration  of 
stomachics  and  tonics.  But  if  the  patient  have 
not  already  been  overdosed  with  mercury  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  we  naturally  turn  to  them 
as  our  most  powerful  remedies.  In  the  case  of 
the  superficial  ulcerations  about  the  sides  and 
tip  of  the  tongue,  the  best  plan  is  to  touch  the 
fissures  with  a  fine  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  to  prescribe  iodide  of  potassium,  or  perhaps 
a  mild  course  of  grey  powder.  In  the  case  of 
gummy  tumours,  if  they  are  seen  early,  their 
absorption  may  be  promoted  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium or  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  or  by  a  course 
of  mercurial  inunction  or  fumigation.  If  they 
have  softened  and  broken,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  discharge,  like  an  abscess ;  care  being  taken 
to  keep  up  the  patient's  general  health,  so  that 
they  may  heal  kindly.  If  they  show  any  ten- 
dency to  ulcerate,  they  should  be  freely  touiied 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  deeper,  and  more  ob- 
stinate ulcerations  may  require  the  application 
of  nitric  acid,  or  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury; 
and  along  with  such  treatment  a  mild  course  of 
mercury  should  be  combined. 

Mucous  tubercles  on  the  tongue  generally 
yield  speedily  to  the  local  application  of  nitrate 


of  eUver;  and  a,  course  of  iodide  oi  potassium, 
grey  powder,  or  iodide  of  mercury. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  superficial  glossitis 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  first  object  should 
be  to  improve  the  digestion,  and  to  regulate 
the  general  health.  With  this  view  the  vege- 
table bitters  and  the  mineral  acids  should  be 
given ;  or  bismuth  and  hydrocyanic  acid ;  or 
effervescing  mixtures  containing  an  excess  of 
alkali.  These  and  other  remedies  will  suggest 
themselves  according  to  the  particular  variety  of 
gastric  irritation  from  which  the  patient  is  suffer- 
ing. If  there  be  reason  to  think  that  thedisease  is 
of  syphilitic  origin,  and  that  specific  drugs  have 
not  already  been  given  to  excess,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium or  mercury  may  be  prescribed  in  moderate 
doses,  either  separately  or  in  combination.  With 
either  of  these  lines  of  treatment  it  is  well  to 
order  opium,  especially  Dover's- powder,  hyos- 
cyamus,  conium,  chloral,  or  bromide  of  potassium, 
in  sufficient  doses  to  quiet  the  system  and  pro- 
cure sound  slee|>. 

When  there  is  much  superficial  soreness,  a 
mouth-wash  of  borax  and  glycerine,  bismuth 
and  glycerine,  or  chlorate  of  potash,  should  be 
ordered. 

8.  Tongue-tie. — The  tongue  is  said  to  be  'tied' 
when  the  frsenum  is  either  too  short  or  comes 
further  forward  than  it  should,  and  thus  restrains 
the  movements  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  organ. 
The  infant  cannot  put  out  its  tongue,  or  use  it  in 
sucking ;  and  if  the  defect  is  allowed  to  remain, 
it  interferes  with  speech. 

Tbbatjient. — The  remedy  is  to  snip  the 
frsenum  witli  a  blunt-pointed  pair  of  scissors, 
the  points  being  directed  downwards  so  as  to 
avoid  the  ranine  arteries  and  veins.  IMothers 
often  suppose  that  their  children  are  tongue-tied 
when,  in  truth,  they  are  only  backward ;  so  the 
surgeon  should  be  on  his  gUardj  and  not  operate 
unless  he  sees  good  cause. 

9.  Tumours. — The  tongue  may  be  affected 
by  tumours  which  are  neither  parasitic,  cancer- 
ous, nor  syphilitic.  Thus,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  nsevus,  of 
simple  warts,  or  of  polypi.  Cysts  are  also  met 
with,  not  merely  beneath  the  tongue,  but  also 
in  its  substance;  and  fatty,  fibrous,  and  fibro- 
ceUulai  growths  have  from  time  to  time  been 
removed  from  this  situation. 

Tbeatment.— Warts  should  be  touched  with 
lunar  caustic  or  with  nitric  acid,  or  even  excised, 
Polypi  should  be  ligatured,  or  snipped  off  with 
scissors.  The  other  tumours  mentioned  will  all 
require  operation. 

10.  Tylosis.— Synon.  :  Ichthyosis  limgua. — 
This  is  a  peculiar  disease,  which  affects  the 
tongue,  and,  to  a.  slight  extent,  the  adjacent 
mucous  membrane. 

.ffiTiOLOGT. — The  irritation  which  gives  rise  to 
tylosis  may  be  due  to  excessive  smoking  or  drink- 
ing, superficial!  syphilitic  ulceration,  or  to  other 
causes,  such  as  gout.  It  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  men,  and  is  never  seen  before  the  age 
of- puberty,  1 

DESCBipnoN.-^Tylosis  consists  in  an  over- 
growth of  the  papillary  and  epithelial  elements 
of  the  mucosa^  "which  become  white  and  sodden 
from  continued  immersion  in  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth.     It  is  the  filiform  papillie  which  are 
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ehiefly  affected,  and  the  disease  never  epreads 
further  back  than  the  line  of  the  circnniTallato 
papillffi.  Sometimes  the  papillte,  though  enor- 
mously enlarged,  and  oyerloaded  ■with  epithe- 
Mum,  retain  their  separate  form ;  at  other  times 
they  are  welded  together  into  smooth,  hard, 
masses.  The  tylotic  coating  presents  a  silvery 
OP  snow-white  appearance,  quite  different  from 
any  ordinary  fur.  When  the  disease  has  once 
shown  itself,  it  is  very  persistent.  Its  essential 
nature  appears  to  be  that  of  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  the  patches  are  irregular  in 
form  and  in  situation  ;  at  other  times  they  have 
i  remarkably  symmetrical  arrangement.  The 
disease  appears  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
become  cancerous,  though  it  may  last  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before  it  passes  into  that  stage. 

Treatmeht. — If  the  patch  be  small,  it  should 
be  excised ;  and  when  the  disease  has  reached 
the  epltheliomatous  stage,  it  must  be  "dealt  with 
as  a  cancer.  But  between  the  early  and  the  late 
stage  the  less  it  is  meddled  with  the  better.  If 
any  local  treatment  be  used,  it  should  be  of  a 
mild  and  soothing  kind.  The  use  of  strong 
caustics,  as  well  as  all  parings  and  scrapings, 
should  be  forbidden.  Mercury,  arsenic,  or  iodide 
of  potassium  may  be  tried,  but  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  them.  They  may  produce  some 
amendment,  but  they  cannot  effect  a  cure.  Onr 
best  hope  is  to  guard  the  tongue  against  all 
sources  of  irritation,  and  to  regulate  and  improve 
the  general  health. 

11.  TJloeration. — ITlcers  of  the  tongue,  as 
already  said,  may  be  syphilitic  or  cancerous,  but 
they  may  also  be  of  simple  origin.  Simple  ulcer- 
ation is  usually  associated  vfith  dyspepsia.  _  Dys- 
peptic ulcers  are  apt  to  occur  in  ill-fed  children, 
and  also  in  adults  who  habitually  eat  and  drink 
freely.  Such  ulcers  are  generally  situated  upon 
the  sides  or  upper  surface  near  the  tip  ;  but  not 
iin&equently  they  are  on  the  frsenum.  They 
are  encircled  by  an  inflamed  margin  ;  shallow ; 
their  bases  being  flat  and  covered  with  a  greyish 
slough.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
and  painful  when  the  organ  is  moved.  Some- 
times there  is  offensive  discharge,  with  a  good 
deal  of  swelling  of  the  sublingual  and  sub- 
maxillary glands. 

Simple  ulceration  is  often  excited  by  external 
causes,  acting  upon  the  tongue  at  a  time  when 
its  nutrition  is  impaired  by  faulty  digestion. 
Thus  it  may  be  bitten,  or  scalded,  or  wounded 
with  knives  or  forks,  or  irritated  by  the  sharp 
point  of  a  tooth,  or  by  a  rough  accumulation  of 
tartar. 

TEEiTMENT. — ^Attention  should  at  once  be 
directed  to  the  digestive  organs;  and,  after  a 
cholagogue  purgative  has  been  given,  a  course 
of  alterative  medicine  should  be  ordered,  to  be 
followed  by  stomachics  and  tonics.  Arsenic 
sometines  acts  like  a  charm.  "Whatever  dys- 
peptic symptoms  are  present  must  bo  met  by 
their  appropriate  remedies,  for  example,  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  bismuth,  chlorate  of  potash, 
or  bromide  of  potassium.  As  a  local  application, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  nitrate  of  silver. 
In  the  case  of  ulceration  following  injury,  the  sore 
should  be  touched  with  caustic,  and  the  patient's 
general  health  regulated  and  supported. 

W.  FArRux  Clabkx. 
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TONIC  (tokoj,  tension). — A  distinctive  term 
used  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  spasms,  which 
are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
tome  spasms  and  elonio  spasms ;  the  former  be- 
ing those  in  which  the  muscles  concerned  remain 
in  a  state  of  continuous  rather  than  in  one  of 
intermittent  contraction.    See  Sfasm. 

TOITICS  (rims,  tension,  tofte).-^SYNO». :  Fr. 
Toniqmes  ;  Ger.  Tonische  Mitiel. 

Dbtinition. — ^Therapeutic  agents  which  im- 
part permanent  strength  to  the  body  or  its  parts. 

Ehumera-tion.  —  Amongst  the  most  typical 
medicinal  tonics,  which  impart  a  feeling  of 
strength,  are  iron,  nux  vomica,  qaiinine,  and 
vegetable  bitters.  As  the  strength  of  the  body 
generally  depends  on  the  proper  action  of  its 
various  parts,  tonics  have  been  subdivided  into 
those  which  have  an  especial  action  on  the  blood, 
circulation,  digestion,  and  nervous  system. 

1.  Blood  Tonics. — Cod-liver  oil  and  other 
fats,  and  iron  and  its  salts,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant of  this  group  of  tonic  remedies.  Perhaps 
also  phosphate  of  lime,  and  salts  of  potash  and 
soda  should  be  included.  Light,  fresh  air,  good 
food,  bathing,  and  exercise  are  valuable  adjuncts. 

2.  Vascular  Tonics. — The  principal  vascular 
tonics  are  nux  vomica  and  strychnia,  digitalis, 
heliebore,  erythrophleum,  and  squill.  The 
local  application  of  warmth  and  cold,  friction, 
and  massage  increase  the  effect  of  these  medi- 
cines. 

3.  Gastric  Tonics. — Small  doses  of  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  small  doses  of 
arsenic,  small  doses  of  alum,  aloes,  small  doses 
of  bismuth,  bitter  beer,  chamomile,  cinchona, 
casparia,  cascarilla,  small  doses  of  copper,  ca- 
lumba,  hops,  gentian,  orange  and  lemon  peel, 
quassia,  rhubarb,  small  doses  of  silver,  strychnia, 
generally  vegetable  bitters,  and  small  doses  of 
zinc — all  impart  vigour  to  the  gastric  function. 
Valuable  adjuncts  are  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

4.  Intestinal  Tonics. — These  are  chiefly  nux 
vomica,  belladonna,  rhubarb,  the  mineral  acids 
and  metallio  salts  just  itientioned,  and  astrin- 
gents. 

5.  IKTervine Tonics. — Nux  vomica  and  strych- 
nia, cinchona  and  its  alkaloids,  coca,  phospho- 
rus, arsenic  and  its  compounds,  salts  of  iron, 
zinc,  copper,  and  silver,  are  all  included  under 
this  head.  The  tonics  which  act  especially  on 
other  parts  of  the  system  increase  alsothepower 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  act  indirectiy  as 
nervous  tonics. 

Action. — The  derivation  of  the  word  '  tonics  ' 
indicates  the  nature  of  their  action.  When  a 
person  feels  limp  and  weak,  and  unfit  for  ex- 
ertion, like  a  relaxed  bow-string,  tonics  restore 
the  energy  and  strength,  and  render  him  again 
fit  for  work,  like,  as  it  were,  a  re-tightened  bow. 
The  exact  mode  in  which  tonics  act  is  not  yet 
perfectly  ascertained,  but  in  all  probability  they 
increase  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  by  aiding  tissue-change,  either  by  in- 
creased nutrition,  increased  tissue-metabolism, 
more  rapid  removal  of  waste,  or  possibly  by  all 
three  taken  together. 

Uses. — Tonics-  are  employed  in  conditions  of 
debility,  either  of  the  b«Kly  generally  or  of  its 
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difFerenD  parts,  the  selection  of  each  depending 
upon  the  part  of  the  body  affected. 

In  cases  where  the  malnutrition  of  the  body 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  tLa  want  of  the 
proper  constituents  of  the  blood,  as  in  anaemia, 
struma,  or  general  debility,  without  any  affec- 
tion of  a  particular  organ,  blood  tonics,  in- 
cluding iron,  cod-lirer  oil,  and  phosphates  are 
employed ;  and  these  are  also  useful  where 
impoverishment  of  the  blood  is  due  to  a  de- 
finite constitutional  disease,  such  as  phthisis, 
or  Bright's  disease.  Where  enfeebleraent  of  the 
etomacti  appears  to  be  present,  as  shown  by  loss 
of  appetite  and  such  signs  of  imperfect  diges- 
tion as  flatulence,  weight,  and  pain  after  eating, 
gastric  tonics  are  used.  Should  its  muscular 
coat  be  feeble  or  inactive,  as  shown  by  tendency 
to  dilatation,  and  splashing  of  the  contents  on 
movement,  strychnia  is  especially  indicated,  and 
galvanism  or  systematic  kneading  may  be  also 
employed.  Where  the  stomach  is  too  debilitated 
to  respond  suificiently  to  this  form  of  treatment, 
as  after  long-continued  gastric  catarrh,  or  in  old 
age,  its  work  must  be  partly  done  for  it,  and 
then  such  substances  as  hydrochloric  acid  and 
pepsin  are  useful.  When  the  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  intestine  are  sluggish,  as  indicated 
by  constipation,  and  by  a  tendency  to  the  dis- 
tension of  the  bowel  with  gas,  mxx  vomica  and 
belladonna  may  be  given ;  and  when  its  mucous 
membrane  appears  to  be  relaxed  and  flabby,  and 
secreting  too  profusely,  the  mineral  acids,  as- 
tringents, and  metallic  salts  may  be  of  much 
service.  When  the  pulse  is  soft  and  feeble,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  vascular  dilatation,  either 
general  or  local,  as  shown  by  local  congestion 
and  oedema  of  dependent .  parts,  or  by  drowsi- 
ness in  the  upright  position  and  sleeplessness 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  vascular  tonics  are 
serviceable.  Nerome  tonios  are  used  where  the 
nervous  functions  are  imperfectly  performed, 
as  shown  by  dulness,  loss  of  memory,  incapacity 
for  work,  languor,  or  tendency  to  spasm,  as  in 
chorea,  and  also  in  paralysis.  As  the  functions 
of  this  system  depend  very  greatly  upon  the 
quality  of  the  blood  with  which  the  nerrous 
system  is  supplied,  and  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation,  the  other  tonics  frequently  require 
to  be  given  in  addition  to  nervous  tonics. 

In  administering  tonics,  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  the  case  is  suitable,  for 
in  very  many  cases  of  apparent  debility  the  im- 
perfect functional  activity  of  the  body  or  of  its 
parts  does  not  depend  upon  insufficient  nutri- 
tion, but  upon  imperfect  removal  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  waste.  The  proper  treatment  in  these 
oases  is  not  to  give  tonics,  but  to  remove  the 
waste  products  by  cholagogues,  purgatives,  and 
diuretics, 

T.  Laudeb  Bbusion. 

TOBTSILS,  Diseases  of.—  Synos.  :  Fr. 
Maladies  des  Amygdales ;  Ger,  Krankheiten  der 
Mandeln, 

These  two  glands,  situated  between  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  are 
unusually  liable  to  participate  in  all  affections  of 
the  throat,  both  from  their  peculiar  structure 
and  from  their  position.  An  evident  example  of 
the  truth  of  thu  statement  is  to  be  found  in  that 
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every-day  affection,  a  common  cold,  in  which  the 
tonsils  usually  exhibit  symptoms  of  the  general 
catarrh.  They  are  also  involved  in  diphtheria, 
scarlatina,  and  syphilis ;  they  may  be  the  seat 
of  ulcers,  or  even  gangrene ;  and  they  may  be 
involved  in  malignant  disease.  The  following 
{.ffectious  demand  special  notice,  namely,  (1) 
acute  inflammatioii ;  (2)  follicular  catarrh ; 
(3)  hypertrophy ;  and  (4)  tonsillar  calculus. 

1 .  Acute  Inflammation. — Synon.  :  Tonsil- 
litis; Cynancke  Tonsillaris;  Amygdalitis;  Quinsy. 

JEtiolosy. — This  affection  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  young  persons,  in  the  damp  weather 
of  spring  and  autumn,  and  one  attack  seems  to 
predispose  to  another.  Exposure  to  damp,  cold, 
and  wet  is  generally  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
excite  this  disorder. 

Symptoms. — These  usually  set  in  with  indica- 
tions of  fever.  The  patient  becomes  restless, 
irritable,  and  hot  (the  temperature  in  very  acute 
cases  rising  to  104°  or  105°);  complains  of  head- 
ache and  general  weariness ;  and  may  be  delirioua 
at  night,  especially  if  young.  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  thick,  heavy,  yellowish  coating ; 
the  other  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh  are  present ; 
the  breath  is  unpleasant ;  and  salivation  is  com- 
plained of.  The  patient  loses  the  power  of  opening 
the  mouth  to  any  extent ;  and  swallowing  is  at- 
tended with  much  pain  and  great  difficulty,  the 
food  not  unfrequently  returning  through  the  nose. 
The  tone  of  the  voice  is  altered,  becoming  thick, 
guttural,  and  nasal.  The  breathing  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  impeded,  but  the  patient  snores  during  sleep ; 
and  when  he  is  awake,  respiration  may  be  noisy. 
Occasionally  he  becomes  deaf.  The  firet  indica- 
tion of  uneasiness  in  the  throat  is  a  complaint  of 
pricking  and  dryness  in  the  region  of  the  tonsil, 
soon  passing  on  to  actual  soreness,  and  pain  of  a 
dull  character,  which  shoots  up  towards  the  ear 
on  the  affected  side.  Externally,  behind  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  considerable  swelling  is 
observed,  flrm,  and  exceedingly  painful  to  touch. 
On  examination  of  the  parts  internally,  one  ton- 
sil, rarely  both,  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  swol- 
len, of  a  bright  red  colour,  perhaps  with  patches 
of  yellowish  secretion  adherent  to  its  surface. 
The  soft  palate  is  also  greatly  swollen,  red, 
(edematous,  and  falling  inwards  to  the  middle  of 
the  mouth.  The  uvula  likewise  partakes  of  the 
general  infiltration,  and  is  usually  found  pushed 
to  the  healthy  side,  and  not  unfrequently  adhe- 
rent to  the  tonsil.  This  state  of  matters  con- 
tinues for  four  or  five  days,  increasing  in  severity, 
and  then  it  may  gradually  begin  to  subside,  the 
inflammation  passing  off ;  and  in  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight  the  patient  is  able  to  resume  his  usual 
employment.  Quite  as  frequent  a  termination  as 
resolution  is  suppuration  and  formation  of  abscess 
in  the  tonsil.  In  such  a  case  the  symptoms  are 
generally  aggravated  before  the  formation  of  the 
pus,  and  more  decided  pain  and  throbbing  are 
complained  of,  extending  upwards  to  the  ear. 
The  abscess  may  burst  spontaneously  and  unex- 
pectedly. After  the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  which 
is  often  fetid,  convalescence  is  speedy. 

Teeatment. — If  a  case  of  quinsy  is  seen  at 
the  very  outset,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  abort 
the  disease.  This,  tbough-seldom  successful,  may 
be  tried  by  giving  an  emetic,  or  by  administer- 
ing tincture  of  aconite  every  hour  in  drop  doses; 
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OT  alum  or  nitrate  of  silrer  maybe  applied  to  the 
inflamed  throat.  If  not  seen  for  two  days,  or  if 
these  abortive  measures  fail,  the  patient  should 
he  confined  to  bed ;  hot  poultices  kept  constantly 
round  the  throat ;  steam  inhaled  as  often  as 
practicable ;  and  gargles  of  warm  milk  and  water 
made  use  of  every  hour.  A  brisk  saline  purga- 
tive ahoidd  be  given.  Joe,  if  found  grateful, 
may  be  allowed  at  discretion.  Such  diet  as  the 
patient  can  be  persuaded  to  swallow  should  be 
ordered,  of  course  in  liquid  or  rather  semi-solid 
form.  Stimulants,  if  called  for,  must  be  ad- 
ministered. Tonics,  such  as  chlorate  of  potash 
and  iron,  or  quinine  and  iron,  will  be  needed 
vhen  convalescence  sets  in.  If  an  abscess 
should  form,  it  must  be  evacuated  by  means  of 
a  well-protected  bistoury ;  and  astringent  gargles 
.should  be  made  use  of  for  some  time  after  con- 
valescence is  established. 

2.  Follioular  Catarrh. —  The  office  of  the 
tonsils  is  to  secrete  a  lubricating  fluid  to  the 
bolus  of  food  as  it  passes  into  the  pharynx,  as 
well  as  to  moisten  the  fauces.  Occasionally  we 
meet  with  cases  where  this  secretion  is  altered 
in  character  or  in  quantity.  And  this  may  be 
the  result  either  of  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  ton- 
sils ;  or  of  thickening  of  the  interstitial  tissue 
of  the  gland,  compressing  the  follicles,  and  thus 
interfering  with  the  free  outflow  of  the  secretion. 
The  appearance  of  the  tonsil  in  such  a  condition 
is  at  times  mistaken  for  a  diphtheritic  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  whitish  patches  of  secretion 
deposited  upon  them.  In  this  catarrhal  afiection 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  a  true  membrane  as  in  diph- 
theria, the  deposit  assuming  a  pultaceous  form, 
being  readily  removed,  its  borders  being  well- 
defined,  and  it  is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  fol- 
hcles  of  the  tonsil.  As  to  the  treatment  of 
this  condition,  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  stimulant 
gargle,  probably  some  general  tonic,  and  the 
constant  use  of  chlorate  of  potash — a  convenient 
form  of  administering  which  is  found  in  Wyeth's 
lozenges  of  the  compressed  salt. 

3,  Hypertrophy — This  condition  of  the  ton- 
sils is  met  with  both  in  the  young  and  in  the 
iidult.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  there  seems 
to  be  a  hereditary  tendency  in  some  families, 
the  tonsils  becoming  immensely  large  even  as 
early  as  the  second  year.  In  such  there  is 
usually  some  scrofulous  habit  of  body.  In  the 
adult  this  condition  is  more  frequently  the  result 
of  repeated  angina,  which  induces  a  perma- 
nent thickening  of  the  structures  of  the  tonsils, 
whereby  the  secretion,  no  longer  finding  free 
exit,  distends  the  follicles,  thus  setting  up  a  low 
form  of  inflammation,  which  results  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  gland.  This  condition  is  free  from 
pain.  When  the  interstitial  tissue  bScomes  much 
thickened  and  indurated,  there  occurs  what  is 
sometimes  described  as  '  scirrhus '  of  the  tonsil. 
The  symptoms  indicative  of  hypertrophy  are 
snoring  during  sleep ;  obstruction  to  the  breath- 
ing, in  consequence  of  which  the  mouth  is  always 
open  night  and  day ;  slight  impediment  to  swal- 
lowing, with  a  sense  of  something  permanently 
needing  to  be  swallowed ;  some  degree  of  deaf- 
ness ;  and  thickness  of  voice  or  snuffling.  These 
are  all  greatly  aggravated  when  catarrh  is  supe]> 
sided;  and  persons  having  enlarged  tonsils  are 
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specially  liable  to  attacks  of  angina,  and  to  sorere 
throat-symptoms  when  any  disorder  overtakes 
them,  in  which  the  throat  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily the  point  in  which  the  disease  centres 
itself,  for  example,  scarlatina. 

Tbeathent. — The  treatment  in  cases  of  scro- 
fulous children  consists  in  the  administration  of 
plentiful  nourishment,  cod-liver  oil,  iodide  of 
iron,  and  other  drugs  of  which  iodine  forms  the 
chief  constituent.  The  bromides  of  ammonium 
and  potassium  nlso  enjoy  the  reputation  of  re- 
ducing enlarged  tonsils.  Locally,  they  should  be 
treated  with  iodine  dissolved  in  glycerine,  or 
with  the  simple  tincture,  every  other  day.  They 
should  not  be  removed  in  children  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  as  frequently  after  that  period 
they  decrease  spontaneously.  In  adults,  if  they 
cause  much  inconvenience,  they  should  be  ex- 
cised, but  not  otherwise. 

4.  Tonsillary  Calculus. — When  two  or  three 
neighbouring  follicles  of  a  tonsil,  as  well  as 
the  interstitial  tissue,  are  destroyed,  the  cavity 
thereby  created  pours  out  a  greatly  altered  se- 
cretion, the  product  varying  in  consistence  from 
a  creamy  pulp  up  to  a  calcareous  deposit,  of  a 
white  or  yellow  colour.  This,  on  examination, 
has  been  found  to  consist  of  albumen,  phosphate, 
carbonate,  and  oxalate  of  lime,  with  some  animal 
matter.  Some  authors  regard  these  calculi  as 
the  '  resolution  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the 
tonsils,  which  subsequently  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  and  ejection.' 

Claud  Mhiehead. 


TOOTHACHE.— Synok.  ;  Fr. 

Mai  do  Dents ;  Ger.  Zahnweh. — Pain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teeth.    See  Teeth,  Diseases  of. 

TOOTH-BASH.  See  Dentition,  Disorders 
of. 

TOPHUS  (tophus,  sand). — A  term  for  the  ■ 
concretions  which  are  met  with  ia  gout,  in  con- 
nection with  the  joints  and  other  structures.     It 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  gravel,  and  to  the 
collection  of  tartar  on  the  teeth.     See  Gout. 

TOPICAL  (riiiroj,  a  place).     See  Local. 

TOBMIETA  (Lat,  griping). — This  word  is 
applied  to  severe  griping  or  colicky  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  due  to  flatus  and  other  causes.  See 
Colic  ;  and  Intestines,  Diseases  of. 

TOBPOB  (Lat.  numbness). — Synon.  :  Fr. 
Torpeur;  Ger.  Torpiditdt. — A  condition  of  in 
activity,  bodily  and  mental,  which  may  be  met 
with  in  certain  brain-diseases  or  febrile  states, 
more  especially  in  aged  persons.  The  cerebral 
condition  associated  with  torpor  is  an  unnatural 
state  of  consciousness,  closely  allied  to  that 
known  as  stupor. 

TOBQ,TJAY,  in  South  Devon. — A  mild, 
rather  relaxing,  and  sedative  marine  climate. 
Sheltered  from  W.,  N.,  and  E.  winds.  Mean 
winter  temperature  44°  Fahr.  See  Climate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

TOBSIOIT  (torguco,  I  twist). — This  word 
signifies  a  twisting,  and  is  used  in  the  following 
associations : — 

1.  In  relation  to  certain  hollow  organs,  it  in- 
dicates a  form  of  displacement  in  which  an  orgas 
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la  twisted  on  toelf,  a  condition  especially  noticed 
in  connection  Tvith  the  intestines.  It  gives  rise 
to  more  or  less  narrowing  of  the  canal,  and 
may  close  it  completely,  so  as  to  cause  absolute 
obstruction.  Torsion  also  interferes  with  the 
circulation,  thus  leading  to  congestion,  inflam- 
mation, or  ultimately   even   to  gangrene.     See 

IlfTESTINAL  ObSTECCTION. 

2.  As  a  method  of  treatment,  torsion  is  em- 
ployed in  checking  arterial  hsemorrhage,  the 
ends  of  the  bleeding  artery  being  seized  by  the 
aid  of  suitable  forceps,  and  twisted.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  bleeding  from  small  arteries,  but  may 
prove  efScient  even  when  arteries  of  some  size 
are  the  source  of  the  hsemorrhage. 

Fbederick  T.  Egberts. 

TORTICOLLIS  {toHiim,  twisted,  and  eoU 
lum,  the  neck). — A  synonym  for  wryneck.     See 

WaTNECK. 

TORTTLA. — Desceiption. — Tonila  is  a  form 
of  microscopic  fungus,  belonging  to  the  order 
Saccharomyoetes,  of  the  class  Protophyta,  which 
is  the  lowest  division  of  Tkallophyta  ^achs).  It 
consists  of  round  or  ovoid  cells,  of  an  average 
diameter  of  about  gi^  inch,  without  nuclei,  but 
composed  of  masses  of  vacuolated  protoplasm, 
confined  within  a  definite  cell-wall.  Occasionally 
they  are  free,  but  they  are  frequently  associated 
into  branphing  chains.  See  Miokoscopb  in  MeiHt 

CINE. 

SooRCES. — Vinous,  acetous,  and  other  fermen- 
tations are  due  ,to  the  presence  of  low  or- 
ganisms, of  which,  the  '  yeast  plant,'  Mycoderma 
or  Torula  cerivisia,  is  the  best  known.  Certain 
varieties  of  torula  are  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  would  seem  to  be  nor- 
mally associated  with  intestinal  digestion.  In 
those  cases  of  vomiting  where  the  ejected  matters 
ferment,  torulse  are  always  to  be  found,  together 
with  saroinse.  These  bodies  are  also  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  diabetic  urine,  if  left  standing ;  bnt 
they  have  also  -  been  found  in  non-aacchariue 
urine.  The  pathological  significance  of  torula, 
if  any,  is  not  known.  W.  H.  AiLcmM. 

TOUCH,  Disorders  of. — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Trou- 
bles  du  Tact ;  Ger.  Stohrungen  des  Tastsinnes. — 
The  sense  of  touch  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
pound of  four  distinct  senses,  namely,  those  of 
contact,  pain,  temperature,  and  muscular  acti- 
vity; and  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  these 
should  be  affected  simultaneously  or,  in  an  equal 
degree.  Sometimes  but  one  is  the  seat  of  dis- 
order, and  occasionally  only  one  escapes.  The 
lesion  producing  tactile  disorder  may  be  in  any 
part  of  the  sensory  apparatus — in  the  peripheral 
end-organ  in  the  skin  which  receives  impres- 
sions, in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  which  conveys 
them,  or  in  the  central  ganglion,  the  reaction,  in 
whicli  is  represented  in  consciousness  as  feeling, 
lor  the  most  part  disorders  of  touch  must  con- 
sist either  in  a  defective  or  in  an  unnaturally 
heightened  reaction  to  impressions— conditions 
which  are  termed  respectively  anasthesia  and 
hypertBsthesia.  But  there  are  besides  certain 
abnormalities  of  sensation  which  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  either  of  these  categories,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  touch  causes  a  sensation  of 
burning,  or  the  electric  current  is  felt  as  some- 
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thing  cold,  and  in  these  circumstances  the  term 
partesthesia  is  used. 

1.  Increased  Bansibility. — ^Description. — 
It  is  doubtfulwhether  the  sense  of  touch  proper, 
the  power  of  tactile  discrimination,  is  ever  mor- 
bidly increased,  except  possibly  in  certain  cases  of 
hysteria  and  mental  disorder.  The  term  hyper- 
iBsihesia  would  be  properly  applied  to  such  a  con- 
dition instead  of,  as  it  is  more  commonly  used;  to 
excess  of  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  which 
is  perhaps  better  called  hyperalgesia.  In  cuta- 
neous '  hyperalgesia  even  a  light  touch  upon  tfee 
skin  produces  more  or  less  exquisite  pain.  The 
patient  often  cannot  even  wash  the  skin,  which 
is  described  as  feeling  raw  or  sore  to  the  touch. 
The  symptom  frequently  loccurs  in  connection 
with  neuralgia  (especially  of  the  trigeminal 
nerve),  and  in  hysteriaj  as  well  as  in  the  various 
forms  of  local  inflammation.  It  may  precede  by 
some  days  the  characteristic  pains  of  neuralgia ; 
is  often  associated  with  excess  of  sensibility  to 
heat  and  cold ;  and  usually  with  diminution  of 
sensibility  of  the  tactile  sense  proper.  It  is  seen 
in  its  severest  form  in  connection  with  gunshot 
injuries  of  nerves. 

There  may  be  heightened  sensibility  to  tein- 
peraHire,  either  as  regards  heat  or  cold  singly, 
or  in  respect  to  both  at  the  same  time.  This 
symptom  is  observed  in  connection  both  with 
peripheral  and  ceiitral  disease,  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  neuritis,  as  well  as  of  degenerative 
changes  in  the  cord  or  cerebral  ganglia.  It  is 
often,  but  not  always,  associated  with  hyper- 


Heightening  of  the  sense  of  contact  is  rarely 
observed,  and  is  of  but  little  practical  import- 
ance. Perhaps  the  condition  known  as  '  fidgets ' 
is  best  explained  as  depending  upon  a  heightened 
sense  of  muscidar  activity. 

Treatment. — So  far  as  is  practicable,  the 
lesion  which  is  the  cause  of  hyperalgesia,  whether 
peripheral  or  central,  must  be  discovered  and 
become  the  subject  of  treatment.  But  the 
symptom  itself  may  be  mitigated  by  appropriate 
means.  Such  are  the  local  application  of  moist 
heat  by  fomentation  or  poultice ;  of  cold,  by 
means  of  ice ;  or  of  anodynes,  such  as  veratria 
ointment  somewhat  diluted,  or  atropia  ointment ; 
or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  (gr<  ^„  to 
gp.  i).  Spongiopiline  may  be  sprinkled  with  a 
liniment  composed  of  chloroform  one  part  and 
belladonna  liniment  three  parts ;  or  equal  parts 
of  ether,  sal  volatile,  laudanum,  and  eau  de 
Cologne  may  be  applied.  A  piece  of  lint  soaked  in 
chloroform  may  be  laid  upon  the  painful  portion 
of  skin  and  covered  with  oiled-silk,  or  the  part 
may  be  rubbed  with  camphop-ohloral  and  vase- 
line, equal  parts ;  or  painted  with  amyl-coUoid. 
The  application  of  one  pole  of  the  continuous 
current  to  the  hyperalgesio  spots,  whilst  the 
other  is  placed  on  an  indifferent  part,  will  often 
be  of  service,  the  power  of  bearing  a  gradually 
increased  strength  showing  the  improvement 
prodxtced.  Hysterical  hyperalgesia  can  some- 
times be  successfully  treated  by  the  application 
of  a  strong  induced  current,  by  means  of  the 
wire  brush,  the  patient,  if  necessary,  being 
placed  under  the  influence  of  ether. 

2.  Defeotive  sensibility. — Description. — 
Cutaneous  anaesthesia  may  result  from  local  ab- 
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itmction  of  heat,  as  from  exposure  to  a  very 
loT  temperature.  In  such  a  case  ansemia  is  pro- 
duced, from  spastic  contraction  of  blood-vessels, 
followed  by  hypersemia  from  their  secondary 
relaxation.  In  the  anspmic  stage,  whilst  the  other 
tactile  sensations  are  lowered,  that  of  tempera- 
tare  is  heightened.  Deficient  sensibility  may  be 
caused  by  irritating  applications,  such  as  soda 
used  by  laundresses,  and  various  chemicals  em- 
ployed in  the  arts.  In  such  cases  there  ia  numb- 
n(s  iu  the  hands  and  forearms,  with  a  sensation 
of '  going  to  sleep '  in  the  fingers.  It  may  occur 
in  connection  with  herpes  zoster,  the  skin  between 
the  groups  of  vesicles  being  often  partially  anses- 
tlietic.  In  lepra  anasthetica,  in  which  there  are 
enlargements  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  senses 
of  temperature  and  pain  are  often  abolished,  and 
severe  burns  may  take  place  without  being  re- 
cognised. Auffisthesia  may  be  produced  by  pres- 
sure upon  sensory  or  mixed  nerves,  by  syphilitic 
and  other  growths  in  adjacent  tissues.  Nar- 
cotics, as  chloroform  and  ether,  may  quell  the 
sense  of  pain,  that  of  contact  being,  to  a  certain 
extent,  retained.  Wounds  and  lacerations  of  the 
sensory  or  mixed  nerves,  followed  by  inflamma- 
tory processes,  may,  by  irritating,  cause  pain  to 
precede  the  ansesthesia,  arising  from  the  inter- 
rnption  of  conductivity  in  the  nerve-fibres.  Sim- 
ple mechanical  pressure  upon  a  nerve,  if  long 
continued,  will  often,  especially  if  its  nutrition 
be  impaired  by  constitutional  causes;  excite  a 
low  inflammatory  condition.  In  traumatic  oases, 
as  also  in  lepra  ansesthetica  and  in  cases  of  new 
growths  pressing  on  the  nerre,  motor  and  nu- 
tritive disturbances  are  apt  to  accompany  the 
aaffisthesia,  the  nerve-trunks  conveying  not  only 
sensory,  but  also  motor,  vaso-motor,  and  trophic 
fibres.  Severe  trophic  disorder  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  anaesthesia  occasioned  by  lesion 
of  the  fifth  nerve ;  and  to  a  less  extent  with 
that  accompanying  trigeminal  neuralgia.  See 
Teifacial  Neeve,  Diseases  of. 

Precediiig  attacks  of  neuralgia,  the  skin  of  the 
part  about  to  be  affected  is  often  found  to  be 
anaesthetic,  and  during  attacks  of  sciatica  and 
serrico-brachial  neuralgia  there  is  often  much 
diminution  of  tactile  sensibility,  severally  in  the 
foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  in  the  fin- 
gers; whilst  the  skin  around  the  eye  may  be 
greatly  deficient  in  tactile  sensibility  during 
severe  supra^orbital  neuralgia.  It  is  important 
to  discriminate  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  caused  by 
disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  from  that  which 
is  of  peripheral  origin. 

Cutaneous  anaesthesia  is  occasionally  an  impor- 
tant symptom  of  an'approaching  cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage.  A  sudden  and  increasing  numbness  is 
experienced  in  one  half  of  the  face,  or  in  the 
limbs  on  one  side  of  the  body,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  coma  and  hemiplegia.  An 
apoplectic  seizure  usually  causes  unilateral  cuta- 
nsous  anaesthesia,  which  is  at  first  widely  dif- 
fused, owing  probably  to  the  disturbance  of  cir- 
culation in,  and  consequent  disarrangement  of 
the  nervous  molecules,  which  extends  at  first 
far  beyond  the  site  of  the  effusion.  A  few  hours 
cr  days  usually  suffice  for  the  clearing  off  of  this 
anaesthesia,  leaving,however,  asubjective  feeling 
of  numbness,  which  may  endure  for  a  longer  or 
•horter  period. 
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The  extent  of  anaesthesia  bears  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  amount  of  motor  paralysis.  It 
usually  affects  the  paralysed  side  of  the  body, 
but  in  certain  cases  of  haemorrhage  into  or  other 
lesion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  varolii, 
it  may  occupy  the  opposite  side.  Complete 
hemi-aniesthesia  of  central  origin  may  persist 
long  after  the  paralysis  of  motion  has  disap- 
peared, and  in  such  a  case  a  lesion  is  litely  to 
be  found  in  the  outside  of  the  optic  thalamus, 
involving  the  internal  capsule.  Occasionally, 
too,  hemi-anaesthesia  may  from  the  first  be  un- 
accompanied by  motor  paralysis.  Much  more 
frequently,  however,  cutaneous  anseisthesia  (ex- 
cept for  the  first  few  hours)  is  of  comparatively 
slight  and  transitory  character,  even  in  cases 
where  there  has  been  extensive  disorganisation 
of  the  brain  from  haeiuorrhage  or  softening,  ;ind 
where  the  resulting  paralysis  of  the  muscles  is 
complete  and  permanent.  It  may  be  absent 
altogether  from  the  first,  but  this  is  not  common, 
except  in  cases  of  cortical  lesion  of  the  brain. 
Recovery  is  gradual,  and  proceeds  from  the  ner- 
vous centre  downwards,  the  fingers  sometimes 
retaining  slight  anaesthesia  long  after  the  rest  of 
the  arm  has  entirely  recovered.  Cerebral  tu- 
mours may  give  rise  to  cutaneous  anaesthesia  by 
pressure  upon  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  or  upon 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  they 
traverse  the  floor  of  the  skull.  Like  the  motor 
paresis  or  paralysis  which  may  be  occasioned  at 
the  same  time,  the  loss  of  sensibility  is  usually, 
but  not  always  gradual,  tending  to  increase 
rather  tham  to  diminish  as  time  goes  on.  It  is 
not  usually  a  prominent  symptom  in  cerebral 
abscess. 

Lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes 
may  give  rise  to  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  which  ii 
frequently,  in  the  lower  extremities,  extensive 
and  complete ;  but  it  may  be  absent  when— as, 
for  example,  in  very  advanced  sclerosis  of  the 
antero-lateral  columns — there  is  complete  para- 
plegia. A  varying  amount  of  cutaneous  anaes- 
thesia, especially  affecting  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
is  apt  to  occur  in  pi'ogressive  locomotor  ataxy. 
Anaesthesia  of  spinal  origin  is  usually  bilateral  ; 
but  it  affects  that  lower  extremity  alone  which, 
is  opposite  to  the  one  paralysed  in  its  motility,, 
when  the  causative  lesion  is  limited  to  one  half' 
of  the  cord.  Intercurreut  complications  from 
disturbances  of  circulation,  the  temperature  of 
the  limb,  the  extension  or  subsidence  of  inflam- 
mation, and  the  effiisiou  of  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts about  the  posterior  roots,  as  well  as-  the 
spread  of  sclerotic  changes,  may  cause  the  extent 
and  completeness  of  cutaneous  anaesthesia  to. 
vary  considerably  in  cases  dependent  upon  spinal 
cord  disease.  Where  the  lesion  lies-  tolerably 
high  up,  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  although 
quite  unfelt  by  the  patient,  is  able  to  excite  the 
motor  nerves,  and  produce  reflex  muscular  con- 
tractions, which  the  loss  of  muscular  sense  pre- 
vents him  from  recognising.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  remember  that  cutaneous  anses- 
thesift  of  spinal  origin  is  liable  to  be  associated 
with  bed-sores.  In  certain  cases,  where  pro- 
bably trophic  and  vaso-motor  nerves  have  been 
included  in  the  lesion,  this  liability  is  excessivie, 
and  may  defy  all  precautions. 

Loss  of  tho  sense  of  muscular  activity  may 
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occur  in  an  isolated  form,  the  other  modes  of 
tactile  sensibility  being  unaffected ;  or  it  may  be 
associated  -with  impairment  of  some  or  all  of 
them.  The  symptom  is  especially  notable  in 
progressive  locomotor  ataxy  (see  Locomotor 
Ataxy).  It  may  also  occur  in  connection  with 
paresis  resulting  from  coarse  disease  of  the  occi- 
pital lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  Loss  of  muscular 
sense  may  accompany  hemiplegia,  attended  with 
strongly  marked  and  prolonged  anaesthesia,  from 
disease  of  the  optic  thalamus.  It  occurs  some- 
times in  hysteria.  There  is  a  form  of  anaesthesia 
occasionally  met  with  in  hysteria  which  it  is 
important  to  recognise,  so  as  not  to  confound  it 
with  a  somewhat  similar  condition  resulting  from 
disease  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  thala- 
mus. In  this  the  patient  may  lose  the  power  of 
perceiving  impressions  of  contact,  temperature, 
and  pain  throughout  the  whole  of  one  lateral 
half  of  the  body,  sharply  divided  from  the  sound 
side  by  a  line  passing  downwards  from  the  ver- 
tex to  the  OS  pubis.  Accompanying  this  hemi- 
arusethesia,  as  it  is  called,  there  is  often  ambly- 
opia and  colour-blindness  of  the  corresponding 
eye,  loss  of  taste  and  smell,  together  with  ten- 
derness on  deep  pressure  over  the  region  of  the 
ovary  on  the  same  side.  In  some  cases,  too,  the 
skin  is  unnaturally  pale  and  cold,  and  pricks 
with  a  pin  are  said  to  be  not  followed  by  bleed- 
ing, which  readily  takes  place  in  corresponding 
circumstances  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Diagnosis. — As  regards  both  hypersesthesia 
and  anaesthesia  the  most  important  considera- 
tion, after  establishing  the  existence  of  either,  is 
as  to  whether  the  cause  be  central  or  peripheral. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
general  principles  upon  which  this  inquiry  is  to 
be  conducted.  The  patient's  history,  the  condi- 
tion of  viscera  and  circulation,  the  existence  or 
not  of  accompanying  paralysis  or  of  modifications 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  will  lend  im- 
portant aid.  As  a  rule, the  anassthesia  of  central 
origin  is  much  more  widely  diffiised,  though  less 
complete,  than  that  dependent  upon  lesion  of 
nerve-trunks,  when  it  is  also  often  accompanied 
with  localised  atrophy  of  muscles  or  other 
trophic  disturbance.  It  is  very  rare  that  hemi- 
anaesthesia  of  central  origin  is  so  complete  as  the 
hysterical,  and  it  is  not  accompanied,  like  the 
latter,  with  tenderness' on  deep  pressure  over  the 
ovarian  region.  There  is  no  doubt  that  hyper- 
sesthesia has  often  been  mistaken  for  localised 
inflammation,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  ab- 
sence of  febrile  movement,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
mainly  upon  light  surface-touching  that  the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  occurs,  which  fails  to  bg  felt 
when  deeper  pressure  is  made,  coupled  with  the 
history,  and  a  study  of  the  concomitant  condi- 
tion, ought  to  suiiice  to  prevent  all  mistakes. 

Treatment. — Anaesthesia  is  a  symptom  of  a 
lesion  either  in  the  central  nervous  system  or  in 
a  peripheral  nerve,  and  its  treatment  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  disorder  which  gives  rise  to  it. 
But  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  apparently 
as  a  result  of  disease,  the  sensory  nerves  fail  to 
convey  impressions  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  lesion  which  interfered  with  their  function 
has  been  healed.  In  such  circumstances  very 
much  good  can  often  be  done  by  electrical  treats 
meat.     The   skin,    carefully   dried,   should  be 
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brushed  over  for  a  few  minutes  every  day  with 
the  wire  brush,  connected  with  an  induction 
machine ;  or  the  well-wetted  rheophore  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  constant  current  bat- 
tery may  be  slid  about  over  the  affected  surface, 
well  moistened  with  hot  water.  In  hysterical 
anaesthesia  the  application  of  various  metals 
(gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron — one  or  other 
of  these),  has  been  found  very  successful  in 
the  hands  of  Drs.  Burq  and  Charcot,  of  Paris, 
and  a  trial  of  them  in  appropriate  cases  shoiUd 
not  be  omitted.  The  metal  should  be  closely 
applied  to  the  affected  skin  for  ten  minutes  at 
a  time; 

Static  electricity  is  a  valuable  means  of  com- 
bating anaesthesia  of  this  kind.  The  patient, 
seated  on  an  insulating  chair,  is  connected  by  a 
conducting  chain  with  a  frictional  electrical  ma- 
chine, and  sparks  are  drawn  from  the  affected 
surface. 

3.  Fareesthesia. — DESCBiprioif. — The  varie- 
ties in  disorder  of  the  different  kinds  of  tactile 
sensibility — touch,  pain,  temperature,  muscular 
activity — are  very  numerous.  Pinches  or  pricks 
with  a  needle  may  be  felt  as  touch  only,  whilst 
a  very  light  touch  with  the  finger  is  appreciated 
as  touch.  Strong  faradaic  currents  (intolerable 
to  the  healthy)  may  be  felt  as  cold.  Heat  may 
be  felt  as  cold,  but  kept  still  longer  applied  may 
be  recognised  as  heat  or  warmth.  A  limb 
plunged  into  hot  or  cold  water  may  get  the  feel- 
ing, not  of  heat  or  cold,  but  of  pain.  To  such 
modifications,  as  well  as  to  feelings  of  burning 
or  cold,  tingling,  creeping  of  ants,  or  actual 
numbness,  the  term  paresthesia  is  often  applied, 
A  seamstress  may  be  able  to  pick  up  and  thread 
her  needle,  evincing  thereby  considerable  deli- 
cacy of  sense  of  contact,  and  yet  be  scarcely 
able  to  feel  a  prick  of  a  needle  in  the  finger-tip. 
Or  the  sense  of  contact  may  be  in  abeyance,  as 
well  as  that  of  pain  and  temperature,  and  the 
movements  may  be  then  guided  by  the  sense  of 
muscular  activity,  aided  by  sight. 

T.  Buzzard. 

TOX^iMIA  (To|iKbv,  a  poison,  and  alfia, 
blood). — This  word  literally  signifies  poisoning 
of  the  blood.  It  is  not  employed  with  any  very 
strict  or  definite  meaning,  but  most  commonly 
implies  blood-poisoning  due  to  some  pathological 
condition  within  the  body  itself,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  which  results  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ordinary  poisons  from  without.  As 
illustrations  of  toxsemic  states  may  be  men- 
tioned pyaemia  and  septicemia ;  uraemia ;  and 
acetonaemia,  upon  which,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, the  comatose  condition  which  precedes  the 
fatal  issue  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  depends. 
The  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  blood,  in  cases 
of  jaundice,  is  also  a  form  of  toxaemia.  The  mor- 
bific agents  which  are  supposed  to  produce  the 
several  infectious  and  malarial  fevers  are  like- 
wise regarded  by  many  as  originating  toxsemic 
conditions;  as  are  also  those  which  originate 
such  affections  as  gout  and  rheumatism.  These 
subjects  will  be  found  discussed  under  their 
several  headings.         Frederick  T.  Roberts 

TBACHEA,  Diseases  of.— Synon.:  Fr. 
Maladies  de  la  Trochee ;  Ger.  Krankheiim  det 
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Jj'uftrohre. — The  trachea  is  but  little  prone  to 
distiose,  except  in  association  with  affections  of 
tlie  larynx,  bronchi,  and  neighbouring  parts. 
The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  several 
diseases  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  laryngo- 
ecopa.  With  this  instrument  a  skilful  manipu- 
lator can  in  many  cases  examine  the  trachea  in 
its  whole  length,  and  an  accurate  diagnosis  being 
thus  attained,  remedies  may  be  applied,  and  in- 
Btruments  may  be  introduced  for  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  growths,  or  for  other  purposes, 
either  through  tbe  larynx,  or  by  an  artificial 
opening  made  in  the  trachea.  The  principal 
morbid  affections  of  the  trachea  -will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  order: — 1.  Malformations;  2. 
Inflammation ;  3,  Ulceration  and  Perforation ; 
4.  Syphilis ;  5.  Tuberculosis ;  6.  Tumours ;  7. 
Stenosis;  and  8.  Foreign  bodies. 

1.  Malformations. — Defects  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trache.i  occur  as  rare  causes  of  the 
death  of  newly-born  infants.  The  tube  may  be 
abort  and  imperforate ;  or  communication  may 
exist  with  the  cesophagus.  These  conditions  are 
necessarily  fatal.  A  fistulous  opening  through  the 
skin  occasionally  occurs,  giving  rise  to  no  serious 
eymptoms.  Tracheocele,  a  hernia  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  trachea,  is  a  rare  malformation, 
sasily  recognised,  which  may  arise  from  a  con- 
genital defect,  but  is  more  frequently  acquired. 

2.  Inflammation.— Tracheitis,  simple,  spe- 
cific, or  diphtheritic,  may  result  from  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammation,  either  from  th^arynx  above, 
or  from  the  bronchial  tubes  below;  it  is  rare 
except  in  this  connection.  Some  degree  of  con- 
gestion is  a  usual  condition  of  ordinary  catarrh ; 
and  chronic  tracheitis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the 
cough  of  old  people.  See  Beonchi,  Diseases  of ; 
DiPHTHEBiA ;  and  Labtnx,  Diseases  of. 

3.  TJloeration  and  Perforation. — Ulceration 
and  perforation  of  the  walls  of  the  trachea  may 
restilt  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  which 
ends  by  bursting  into  the  air-passages,  where  it 
meets  with  least  resistance ;  or  from  an  abscess 
•vrliich  has  taken  a  similar  course. 

i.  Syphilis.— Syphilis,  in  its  secondary  and 
tertiary  stages,  may  affect  the  trachea.  In  the 
tertiaiy  stage  it  gives  rise  to  ulcers,  which  con- 
tract in  healing,  and  cause  a  formidable  condition 
of  stricture,  to  be  presently  considered.  Tracheal 
syphilis,  being  in  its  advanced  form  so  grave  a 
matter,  calls  for  active  constitutional  treatment 
before  this  irremediable  stage  is  reached. 

5.  Tuberculosis. — Tubercle  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  phthisis. 
When  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  ulceration, 
it  may  cause  the  rare  complication  of  general 
emphysema,  the  air  being  forced  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue  by  cough  and  other  expiratory  efforts, 
made  when  the  larynx  is  closed.' 

fi.  Tumours. — (a)  Cancer. —  Cancer  of  the 
trachea  as  a  primary  disease  is  almost  unknown, 
but  the  organ  is  frequently  affected  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  from  neighbouring  organs. 
The  growth  first  causes  the  symptoms  of  stenosis ; 
and  then,  as  ulceration  proceeds,  it  gives  rise  to 

*  The  writer  recently  examined  post  mortem  the  body 
of  a  chUd  (the  patient  ol  Dr.  W.  M.  Craig)  wliioh  had 
died  of  luiute  tuberonlosis,  and  in  which  this  rare  pheno- 
menon had  resulted  from  an  ulcer  of  the  right  bronchus, 
■ttuated  immediately  beyond  the  bronchial  spur. 


expectoration  and  other  symptoms.  The  diag. 
nosis  will  not  be  difficult.  The  only  treatment 
available  for  prolonging  life  is  tracheotomy,  i  f 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  high  enough  to  admit 
of  it.  (6)  Non-malignant  growths. — Polypi  are 
very  rare.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  obstructed 
breathing,  modified  by  the  size  and  seat  of  the 
growth.  A  certain  diagnosis  can  be  attained  only 
by  tracheoscopy.  Without  treatment,  a  polypus 
is  almost  certain  to  cause  death  by  suffocation, 
its  rate  of  growth  depending  on  its  pathological 
nature.  Small  growtJis  situated  high  up  may  be 
treated  by  the  galvano-cautery  or  by  other  appli- 
cations through  the  larynx ;  larger  tumours  can 
pnly  be  removed  through  a  free  opening  made 
into  the  trachea.  A  tumour  may  be  so  situated 
that  tracheotomy,  without  extirpation,  may  en- 
sure the  safety  of  the  patient. 

7.  Stenosis. — The  calibre  of  the  trachea  may 
be  lessened  {a)  by  stricture,  or  by  tumours  grow- 
ing within  it;  or  (6)  by  pressure  from  without. 

(o)  Stenosis  from  true  stricture,  or  internal 
tumour. — Stricture  is  almost  always  a  result  ot 
syphilis ;  it  may  be  annular  and  limited,,  but 
it  usually  involves  the  tube  for  some  length. 
Tracheal  narrowing,  is  indicated  by  obstructed 
breathing,  with  hissing  inspiratory  dyspnoea,  un- 
accompanied by  the  up-and-down  movement  of 
the  larynx,  and  the  affection  of  the  voice  charac- 
teristic of  laryngeal  dyspnoea,  and  also  without 
the  stethoscopic  signs  of  pressure  on,  or  plugging 
of,  a  bronchial  tube.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  tumour  in  the  neck  or 
thorax  pressing  on  tlie  trachea,  the  stenosis  must 
depend  on  a  stricture,  or  on  a  tumour  within  the 
tube.  [  A  syphilitic  history  would  lead  us  to 
diagnose  the  former  ;  and  a  tracheoscopic  exami- 
nation, if  practicable,  would  make  the  diagnosis 
certain. 

Phoqnosis. — Stricture  being  usually  cicatri- 
cial, the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable. 

Tbeatment.— Treatment  other  than  operative 
is  seldom  available.  If  the  stricture  be  high  up, 
tracheotomy  must  be  performed  below  it ;  or,  an 
opening  being  made  above  the  contraction,  a 
long  flexible  tube  may  be  introduced  and  passed 
through  it.  Stricture  of  the  trachea  is  less 
amenable  than  laryngeal  stenosis  to  treatment 
by  mechanical  dilatation  with  hollow  bougies, 
but  this  method  must  be  borne  in  nuad  for 
exceptional  cases. 

(b)  .  Stenosis  from  compression. — The  source 
of  stenosis  caused  by  pressure  from  without  is 
usually  patent,  thoracic  tumours  being  diag- 
nosed by  their  physical  signs  and  concomitant 
symptoms.  The  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  frequently 
caused  by  these  tumours  is  usually  laryngeal, 
depending  on  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve  ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  a  peculiar  result  of  pres- 
sure on  the  trachea.  It  is  not  relieved  by  tracheo- 
tomy, and  is  akin  apparently  to  the  paroxysmal 
dyspnoea  occasionally  seen  as  a  result  of  pres- 
sure by  the  tampon-tube  used  after  tracheotomy, 
for  plugging  the  trachea  in  certain  operations. 

8.  foreign  bodies. — A  foreign  body  enter- 
ing the  air-passages  from  the  pharynx,  may 
lodge  in  the  larynx,  either  becoming  impacted 
or  lying  loose.  But,  unless  prevented  by  its 
form  or  bulk,  it  usually  falls  or  is  drawn  through 
the  open  glottis  into  the  trachea.    Here  it  may 
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lodge ;  but  it  more  frequently  passes  on  into  one 
of  the  bronchial  tubes — ^most  frequently  into  the 
right  bronchus,  the  orifice  of  which  is  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  the  left,  and  occupies  more 
of  the  floor  of  the  trachea. 

Symptoms.  —  Occlusion  of  the  larynx  by  a 
foreign  body,  which  from  its  bulk  obstructs  the 
passage,  may  cause  instant  death ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  trachea,  as  when  a  person 
vomiting,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  in- 
toxication, or  from  the  action  of  an  anaesthetic, 
draws  in  a  quantity  of  food  sufficient  to  choke 
up  the  air-passages.  If  the  body  be  smaller,  it 
causes  dyspnoea,  with  severe  exacerbations  from 
spasm.  A  very  small  body,  such  as  a  sharp 
piece  of  bone  or  a  pin,  may  be  impacted  in  a 
position  in  which  it  causes  only  pain  and  dys- 
phagia without  dyspnoea.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  when  the  substance  has  passed 
into  the  trachea,  the  Symptoms  to  which  it  gives 
rise  depend  on  its  biUk  and  weight.  Earely,  it 
lies  in  the  air-passages,  giving  rise  to  no  symp- 
toms ;  more  frequently,  varying  its  position  with 
the  rush  of  air  in  coughing,  &c.,  it  gives  rise  to 
paroxysmal  dyspnoea,  light  bodies  being  forced 
up  to  the  glottis  and  exciting  spasm.  If  the 
substance  pass  into  the  bronchus,  it  may  become 
impacted  there,  and  will  give  rise  to  charac- 
teristic physical  signs,  usually  exciting  a  chronic 
circumscribed  inflammation,  with  symptoms  akin 
to  pneumonic  phthisis. 

Tbeatment. — From  the  larynx  a  foreign  body 
may  be  removed  by  the  finger  or  a '  suitable 
forcepSj  its  presence  having  been  determined 
from  the  symptoms,  aided  by  digital  or  laryn- 
goscopio  examination.  Although  different  forms 
of  long  forceps  are  made  for  passing  through  the 
larynx  into  the  trachea,  it  is  seldom  practicable 
to  remove  yer  vias  naturalea  a  foreign  body  which 
has  once  passed  through  the  rima.  A  free  open- 
ing must  be  made  in  the  trachea,  and  its  edges 
held  well  asunder,  to  give  a  chance  of  the  body 
being  expelled  by  cough.  If  this  fail,  a  forceps 
must  be  introduced  through  the  opening,  and  the 
body,  if  possible,  extracted.  Inversion  of  the 
patient,  BO  as  to  allow  a  heavy  substance  to  fall 
back  through  the  glottis  into  the  pharynx,  is 
sometimes  successful,  but  not  as  a  rule  without 
previous  tracheotomy.  T.  J.  Walkee. 

TBAlfCB  (transitua,  a  going  beyond— of 
the  soul  from  the  body). — Stnon.  :  Lethargy ; 
Bi.Lethargie;  Maladielht  Sommeii;  Ger.  Sohlaf- 
mcht. 

Definitioit. — A  sleep-like  state,  wbich  comes 
on  spontaneously,  apart  from  any  gross  lesion  of 
the  brain  or  toxic  cause,  and  from  which  the 
sleeper  cannot  be  roused. 

The  term  '  trance,'  in  its  derivative  meaning, 
aptly  expresses  the  apparent  reduction  to  a  vege- 
tative life,  but  the  popular  use  of  the  word  re- 
fers rather  to  the  separate  activity  of  the  mind 
than  to  the  inactivity  of  the  body.  Hence  many 
writers  prefer  the  term  'lethargy, '.which  also, 
although  etymologically  exact,  is  currently  em- 
ployed in  a  modified  sense.  The  condition  is 
.sometimes  included  under  the  generic  term 
I  catalepsy,'  according  to  its  etymological  mean^ 
ing,  'a  seizing';  but  this  term  is  usually  re.- 
ktricted  to  those  forms  which  present  a  peculiar 
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rigidity.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  terms  trance 
arid  catalepsy  are  both  due  to  the  theories  of  a 
mythical  pathology. 

The  ordinary  forms  of  trance  will  be  first 
described,  and  afterwards  the  peculiar  variety 
of '  sleeping-sickness '  which  is  met  with  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 

.ffiiiOLOGY. — The  influence  of  heredity  in  re- 
lation to  trance  is  to  be  traced  only  in  the 
production  of  a  'neuropathic  disposition.'  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  female  sex,  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  thirty ;  very  rarely  in  young 
men  or  children.  The  subjects  are  seldom  in 
perfect  health ;  they  usually  present  other  mani- 
festations of  hysteria,  and  are  often  anaemic.  The 
condition  is  rare,  however,  even  in  hysteria. 
Of  a  largo  number  of  hysterical  patients  which 
have  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  only  two 
presented  spontaneous  trance.  The  condition 
has  been  in  some  cases  apparently  due  to  ex- 
hausting diseases,  as  typhoid  fever,  excessive 
brain-work,  insolation,  or  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head.  The  imme- 
diate exciting  cause  is  usually  emotional  dis- 
turbance. In  rare  cases,  in  which  trance  has 
followed  traumatic  influences,  the  mechanism  has 
probably  also  been  psychical.  In  several  cases, 
trance  has  succeeded  an  hysterical  convulsion. 
Rarely  no  exciting  cause  may  be  discoverable. 
In  still  more  rare  instances  the  state  has  been 
voluntarily  induced,  as  in  the  well-known  case 
of  Colonel  Townsend,  who  could  throw  himself 
into  a  condition  of  apparent  death,  lasting  several 
hours.  Such  voluntary  induction  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  East.  Lastly,  minor  degrees  of  trance 
may,  without  difficulty,  be  artificially  produced 
in  most  hysterical  persona,  and  less  readily,  in 
many  others,  by  the  methods  described  in  the 
artide  on  Hypnotism.  The  state  now  designated 
hypnotism  is  really  induced  trance,  and  trance 
has  been  accurately  termed  '  spontaneous  hypno- 
tism.' 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  the  state  of  trance 
is  usually  sudden.  For  instance,  in  a  case  which 
came  under  the  writer's  notice,  a  girl  went  into 
a  room  by  herself,  and  was  found,  shortly  after- 
wards, in  a  state  of  trance-sleep,  which  lasted 
for  thirty-eight  hours.  In  another  case  (Madden) 
a  young  lady  went  into  a  room  to  change  her 
dress,  and  was  presently  found  on  the  bed  in  a 
state  of  trance  which  lasted  for  a  fortnight.  As 
already  stated,  it  may  succeed  an  hysteroid  con- 
vulsion, and  in  some  other  cases  the  onset  has 
been  attended  with  an  aura,  resembling  the  glo- 
bus hystericus  or  the  sensation  which  precedes 
hysteroid  and  epileptic  fits,  as  of  a  ball  rising 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  throat.  In  the  cases 
which  succeeded  typhoid  fever  (Madden)  the  de- 
lirium of  the  fever  passed  gradually  into  coma- 
tose sleep,  which  contintied  for  several  weeks. 

During  the  state  of  trance,  the  countenance  is 
usually  extremely  pale.  The  limbs  are  relaxed, 
although  brief  initial  rigidity,  and  sometimes 
occasional  recurrent  cataleptic  rigidity,  or  tran- 
sient convulsive  spasms,  tonic  or  clonic,  have 
been  qoted.  In  a  few  instances  distinct  hyste- 
roid fits  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  during 
the  course  of  the  trance.  The  eyelids  are  usually 
dosed,  and  may  resist  and  quiver  on  attempts  to 
open  them.    The  eyeballs  are  directed  upwards 
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in  most  cases;  they  often  deviate  from  the 
middle  line,  and  sometimes  diverge  slightly. 
The  pupils  are  usually  moderately  di  lated ;  rarely 
they  are  moderately  contracted.  The  state  of 
reflex  action  varies  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
trance.  That  from  the  limbs  is  sometimes  ex- 
cessive, BO  that  cutaneous  stimulation  produces 
tetanic  rigidity.  Much  more  frequently  reflex 
action  is  lost ;  snuif  blown  into  the  nostrils  causes 
no  sneezing,  ovarian  compression  has  no  effect, 
and  pressure  on  hysterogenic  points,  which  may 
have  existed  before,  no  longer  causes  the  usual 
phenomena.  Eeflex  action  from  the  conjunctiva, 
and  even  from  the  cornea,  is  commonly  absent. 
The  pupil  may  contract  to  light,  but  in  lessened 
degree,  and  sometimes  no  distinct  action  can  be 
observed. 

The  mental  functions  seem,  in  most  cases,  to 
be  in  complete  abeyance.  No  manifestation  of 
consciousness  can  be  observed,  or  elicited  by 
the  most  powerful  cutaneous  stimulation,  and 
qn  recovery  no  recollection  of  the  state  is  pre- 
served. But  in  some  cases  volition  only  is  lost, 
and  the  patient  is  aware  of  all  that  passes,  al- 
though unable  to  give  the  slightest  evidence  of 
consciousness.  The  senses  may  be  even  preter- 
naturally  acute,  as  in  the  analogous  phase  of 
induced  hypnotism ;  or  there  may  be  spontaneous 
mental  action,  irrelevant  to  external  impressions, 
and  analogous  to,  probably  identical  with,  the 
state  of  Srdinary  dreaming ;  it  is  manifested  by 
exclamations,  and  even  by  movements.  Earely 
the  '  obedient  automatism  '  seen  in  induced  hyp- 
notism may  be  present ;  hallucinations  occur, 
and  actions  are  performed,  according  to  sugges- 
tions made  to  the  patient.  The  usual  condition, 
however,  is  that  of  an  entire  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence of  mental  activity. 

The  pallor  of  face  is  the  result  of  a  profound 
depression  of  the  vascular  system.  The  pulse 
may  be  less  frequent  or  more  frequent  than 
normal,  but  it  is  invariably  weaker,  and  it  may 
be  imperceptible.  The  cardiac  impulse  may  dis- 
appear, although  the  heart-sounds  are  still  to  be 
heard,  sometimes  much  weakened.  Very  .rarely 
they  have  been  inaudible.  In  a  case  observed 
by  Weir-Mitchell,  vascular  disturbance  preceded 
the  other  symptoms.  The  breathing  during 
trance  may  be  tranquil,  slightly  quickened,  or 
slower,  or  may  be  so  feeble  and  deliberate  that 
no  movement  of  the  thoracic  walls  can  be  ob- 
served, no  respiratory  mnrmur  can  be  heard  in 
the  lungs,  and  a  mirror  held  over  the  mouth  is  un- 
dimmed  by  moisture.  Barely  respiration  presents 
rhythmical  variations.  Temperature,  when  ob- 
served, has  been  normal  in  the  central  parts, 
lowered  at  the  periphery.  The  secretions  go  on ; 
the  urine  may  be  retained  in  the  bladder,  or  passed 
into  the  bed.  The  catamenia  are  usually  absent, 
but  menstruation  has  been  known  to  occur  with- 
out modifying  the  course  of  the  trance-sleep. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  depression  of  the  vital 
functions  reaches  an  extreme  degree,  the  patient 
appears  dead  to  casual  and  sometimes  to  careful 
observation.  This  condition  has  been  termed 
'  death-trance ' {Soheintod),  and  has  furnished  the 
theme  for  many  sensational  stories,  but  the 
most  ghastly  incidents  of  fiction  have  been 
paralleled  by  well-authenticated  facts. 

DnHATioN  AND   CoDESK. — The    duration    of 


tronee  has  varied  from  a  few  hours  or  days,  to 
several  weeks,  months,  or  even  a,  year.  When 
of  short  duration,  the  trance-sleep  may  be  un- 
broken, but  when  it  lasts  for  more  than  a  few 
days,  there  are  usually  remissions  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  which,  for  instance,  the  patient 
will  half-wake,  take  food  in  an  automatic  man- 
ner, and  then  relapse  into  stupor.  A  long 
trance-sleep  may  be  more  profound  at  first  than 
later.  Eecoveiy  may  be  sudden  or  gradual.  Oc- 
casionally it  is  attended  by  some  vaso-motor 
disturbance;  in  a  well-authenticated  case  of 
death-trance  the  intense  mental  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  preparations  for  fastening  the 
coffin-lid  occasioned  a  sweat  to  break  out  over 
the  body.  In  other  cases  haemorrhages  have 
occurred  at  the  time  of  recovery,  and  such  ex- 
travasations in  the  skin  have  been  regarded  as 
legendary  '  stigmata.'  After  the  trance  is  over, 
nervous  prostration,  with  defective  articulation, 
or  mental  dulness,  may  remain  for  a  time.  In 
many  cases  repeated  attacks  of  trance  occur,  at 
intervals  of  days,  months,  or  years.  Most  cases 
of  trance-sleep  end  favourably.  The  depression 
of  the  vital  functions  enables  life  to  continue  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  nourishment.  Occasion-; 
ally  death  occurs,  as  in  the  case  of  a  deserter 
from  the  German  army,  and  in  one  of  the  cases 
after  typhoid  fever  described  by  Madden. 

Pathology. — The  very  few  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations which  have  been  made  after  death  in 
trance,  throw  no  light  on  its  nature.  The  theo- 
retical pathology  of  the  subject  is  involved  in 
the  obscurity  which  envelopes  all  the  psychical 
processes  in  health  and  disease,  the  nature  of 
volition,  and  ordinary  sleep.  The  lowered  ac- 
tion of  the  brain  in  sleep,  and  its  lessened 
blood-supply,  have  suggested  the  existence  of 
cerebral  ansemia,  which  the  meagre  results  of 
anatomical  investigation  have  been  supposed  to 
confirm.  It  is  certain  that  the  condition  is 
sometimes  associated  with  defective  cerebral 
nutrition;  but  that  much  more  than  cerebral 
anaemia  is  needed  to  explain  the  state  of  trance, 
is  evident  from  the  facts  that,  on  the  one  h^nd, 
it  may  occur  when  there  is  no  preceding  sign  of 
defective  blood-supply  to  the  brain,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  cerebral 
anaemia  without  trance- sleep  is  a  matter  of  daily 
observation.  The  phenomena  of  hypnotism  also 
afford  little  support  to  the  theory  of  the  depen- 
dence of  trance-sleep  on  cerebral  anaemia,  but, 
beyond  this,  they  throw  no  light  on  its  patho- 
logy. The  subject  aflfords  abundant  scope  for 
theories,  which  have  been  freely  supplied,  but 
are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  re-statements  of  the 
observed  phenomena,  in  the  language  of  psy- 
chology. 

DiAe.sosis. — The  diagnosis  of  trance  rests  on 
the  impossibility  of  rousing  the  sleepery  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a 
local  cerebral  lesion  or  a  toxic  cause.  Other 
diagnostic  symptoms  are  the  pallor  and  vascular 
depression,  the  occurrence  of  convulsive  phe- 
nomena of  hysteroid  type,  and  the  history  of 
other  manifestations  of  hysteria.  These  symp- 
toms sufficiently  distinguish  trance-sleep  from 
apoplexy,  for  which,  at  the  onset,.it  is  sometimes 
mistaken.  The  distinction  from  catalepsy  rests 
on  the  absence  of  \he  JkxiMlitas  o'erea,  but  cata- 
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Jepsy  is  merely  a  vsuiety  of  trance.  The  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  brief  sleep  termed  narcolepsy  is 
distinguished  from  trance  by  the  shortness  of 
the  periods  of  unconsciousness.  Thus  a  man 
had  from  youth  fallen  asleep  for  a  few  minutes 
under  various  influences,  and  always  did  so  when 
a  probe  was  passed  down  a  nasal  fistula.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  term  narco- 
lepgtf  has  been  also  applied  in  America  to  cases 
of  true  epilepsy,  in  which  the  attacks  oi  petit 
mat  are  characterised  by  sudden  somnolence. 

In  cases  of  '  death-trance,'  in  which  no  Sign  of 
vitality  can  be  recognised,  the  presence  of  life 
may  be  ascertained  (1)  by  the  absence  of  any 
sign  of  decomposition;  (2)  by  the  normal  ap- 
pearance of  the  fundus  oculi  as  seen  with  the 
ophthalmoscope;  (3)  by  the  persistence  of  the 
excitability  of  the  muscles  by  electricity.  This 
excitability  disappears  in  three  hours  after  ac- 
tual death.  In  a  case  observed  by  Rosenthal, 
thirty  hours  after  supposed  death  the  muscles 
were  still  excitable,  and  in  forty-four  hours  the 
patient  awoke.     See  Death,  Signs  of. 

Pboonosis. — In  cases  of  hysterical  lethargy 
the  prognosis  is  fairly  good.  The  attack  usually 
passes  off.  In  very  rare  cases  death  has  oc- 
curred. The  slighter  the  degree  of  the  trance, 
the  shorter  is  likely  to  be  its  duration.  The 
prognosis  is  gtave  only  when  the  lethargy  has 
been  preceded  by  a  state  of  great  physical  de- 
pression, 'and  is  the  most  serious  when  the  con- 
dition succeeds  an  acute  disease. 

Tbbatment. —  The  treatment  has  to  be  di- 
rected to  two  ends :  the  maintenance  of  life,  and 
the  arrest  of  the  trance.  Advantage  must  be 
taken  of  any  intervals  of  semi-consciousness  to 
give  nourishment  in  a  concentrated  form.  If 
swallowing  is  continuously  impossible,  food  must 
be  given  by  the  nasal  tube,  or  by  enemata. 
Warmth  should  be  applied  to  the  extremities, 
and  eaie  taken  to  prevent  bed-sores.  In  severe 
cases,  every  attempt  at  arrest  is  often  fruitless. 
Errhines,  as  snuff,  have  usually  no  influence,  and 
it  is  only  in  slight  cases  that  this,  or  stimula- 
tion of  the  skin,  as  by  sinapisms,  is  effective. 
The  meet  powerful  cutaneous  excitant  is  strong 
faradisation.  In  a  case  under  the  writer's  notice, 
which  had  lasted  for  thirty-six  hours,  strong 
faradisation  to  the  arm  quickly  roused  the  pa- 
tient. In  another  ease,  which  lasted  for  several 
months,  this  treatment  had,  for  a  long  time,  no 
influence ;  afterwards  the  patient  could  be  par- 
tially roused  for  a  short  time  by  faradisation, 
and  by  repeating  the  application  at  the  same 
hour  every  day,  a  tendency  to  periodical  waking 
was  established,  the  remissions  became  longer 
and  more  complete,  and  the  attack  was  ulti- 
mately brought  to  an  end.  Nervine  stimulants, 
sttch  as  ether  and  valerian,  may  be  given  by  the 
bowel,  or  sulphuric  ether  may  be  injected  subcu- 
taneously.  Alcohol  must  be  given  with  caution 
and  in  small  quantities ;  enemata  of  strong  coffee 
are  often  more  useful.  A  remedy  which,  from 
its  effect  on  the  vascular  system,  would  cer- 
tainly deserve  trial  in  trance,  is  the  inhalation 
of  nitrite  of  amyl.  Transfusion  of  blood  has 
been  proposed,  and  would  be  justified  in  cases 
following  exhausting  disease.  The  recurrence 
of  attacks  must  be  prevented  by  the  improve- 
ment of  health,  physical  and  moral. 
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African  Iietbargy. — The  'sleeping  sickness 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  the  Congo  and  Sierra  Leone  regions,  and 
affects  exclusively  negroes.  It  occurs  in  both 
sexes  and  at  all  ages,  but  is  most  frequent  in 
males  between  twelve  and  twenty.  Except  that 
depressing  emotions  seem  to  predispose  to  it,  the 
proximate  causes  are  entirely  unknown.  Euro- 
peans, living  in  the  same  localities,  are  exempt. 
Swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  sometimes  occurs 
at  the  onset,  and  they  are  excised  by  the  native 
doctors  as  a  remedial  measure ;  but  the  condition 
is  not  invariable,  and  its  influence  is  doubtful. 
The  general  health  may  be  perfect.  The  symp- 
toms differ  considerably  from  those  of  hysterical 
trance.  There  is  a  gradually  increasing  ten- 
dency to  somnolence.  The  patient  will  fall 
asleep  at  his  work  or  over  his  meals.  At  first 
he  can  be  roused,  and  if  treated  by  cutaneous 
stimulation  and  purging,  the  symptoms  may  be 
removed  for  a  little  time ;  but  they  soon  recur, 
and  increase  in  spite  of  treatment,  until  at  last 
the  patient  is  always  asleep,  and  refuses  food.  He 
gradually  emaciates,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  thre« 
or  six  months  from  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 
Just  before  death  the  disposition  to  sleep  often 
ceases.  The  disease  is  extremely  fatal.  Gu4rin 
met  with  148  eases,  all  of  which  died.  The  ob- 
servations of  Gore  and  others  place  the  mor- 
tality somewhat  lower — at  about  80  per  cent. 
Post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  only 
hypersemia  of  the  arachnoid,  slight  signs  of 
chronic  meningitis,  but  no  considerable  excess 
of  fluid  within  the  ventricles  or  outside  the  brain. 
The  cerebral  substance  is  usually  pale.  No 
treatment  appears  to  influence  the  symptoms. 
Only  one  observer  (McCarthy)  has  seen  good 
from  excision  of  the  cervical  glands.  This  mys- 
terious affection  clearly  needs  more  systematic 
investigation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

W.  E.  GowBHS. 

TBAlTSFTrSIOM'  OP  BLOOD.— Synon.  : 
Fr.  Trmis/usion  du  Sang ;  Ger.  Franafusion  des 
Blittes. 

Definition. — The  injection  of  blood  from  the 
human  subject  or  from  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
in  a  pure  or  defibrinated  condition,  into  the  veins 
of  a  patient. 

Deschiftion. — This  operation  was  invented  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  is  now  fully 
established  as  a  proceeding  of  great  value ;  but 
authorities  are  still  divided  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  performing  it.  Transfusion  is  most  frequently 
undertaken  as  a  means  of  saving  life  after  a 
great  loss  of  blood,  and  most  commonly  after 
posi-partum  hsemorrhage.  It  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  profound  ansemia  from  other 
causes,  as  in  leucocytheemia,  phthisis,  and  '  per- 
nicious ansemia,'  and  its  use  has  been  suggested  in 
the  so-called  blood-diseases,  as  fevers  or  pyeemia, 
but  the  benefit  derived  from  it  in  these  cases 
is  at  most  only  temporary,  and  St  is  probable 
that  the  operation  will  ultimately  be  limited 
to  cases  of  ansemia  from  heemorrhage.  Trans- 
fusion benefits  the  patient,  first,' by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  fluid  entering  the  ventricles,  and 
so  encouraging  their  action;  secondly,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  which, 
as  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  are  essential  to  life ; 
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thirdly,  by  supplying  albumen,  and  so  giving 
nourishment  at  a  time  -when  it  is  probably  im- 
possible to  do  so  by  any  other  means.  For  none 
of  these  purposes  is  the  fibiin  of  the  blood  es- 
sential, and  consequently  many  operators  prefer 
to  defibrinate  the  blood,  by  which  much  trouble 
iu  the  operation  is  saved.  Experiments  on  the 
lower  animals,  and  observations  of  operations 
performed  on  the  human  subject,  seem  at  present 
to  indicate  that  defibrinated  blood  is  in  every 
•way  as  efficient  as  pure  blood.  Yet  -when  all 
the  necessary  appliances  are  at  hand,  pure  blood 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  natural  fluid  to  icgect. 
When  human  blood  has  not  been  available,  the 
blood  of  a  calf,  a  sheep,  or  a  lamb  has  been  used 
instead,  apparently  -with  equally  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  difference  between  the  size  of  the 
corpuscles  iu  these  animals  and  in  man  is  of  no 
consequence,  as  those  of  man  are  the  larger. 
The  corpuscles  from  these  animals  probably  break 
up  very  soon,  as  hsematin  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  the  day  after  transfusion  with  lamb's  blood ; 
but  they  no  doubt  serve  as  carriers  of  oxygen  for 
a  short  time,  during  which  the  patient  may  rally. 
The  dangers  of  transfusion  are  not  very  great, 
biit  as  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  donor  of 
blood  has  died  in  consequence  of  the  operation, 
it  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  clear 
prospect  of  benefiting  the  recipient.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  air  is  not  injected  with  the  blood. 
The  experiments  of  Ori  \]^iides  hisiorigues  et 
physiologiques  snr  la  Transfusion  du  Sang,  Paris, 
1868)  have,  however,  shown  that  this  danger 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  A  bubble  of  air 
does  no  harm ;  the  quantity  to  cause  death  must 
be  considerable.  Too  great  care  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  taken  to  exclude  air,  as  fatal  cases  have 
i  if  occurred  from  this  cause.  The  injection  of  clots 
'&!.  giving  rise  to  embolism,  and  perhaps  to  pyaemia, 
is  always  considered  one  of  the  dangers  of  the 
operation ;  but  evidence  is  wanting  to  show  that 
it  has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  death,  or  that  in 
all  the  cases  in  which  pyaemia  or  septicaemia  fol- 
lowed the  operation  it  was  due  to  this  cause. 
One  case  is  recorded  by  Jiirgensen  ( Vier  F'dlle 
von  Transfusion  des  Blutes,  Berlin,  1871)  in 
which  red  maculae  formed  on  the  skin  after  the 
operation,  which  subsequently  suppiu:ated.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  due  to  minute  fragments  of 
fibrin  injected  with  the  defibrinated  blood.  Dr. 
Madge  (£rit.  Med,  Jour.  vol.  ii.  1874  ;  and  Obst. 
Jaar.  of  Gt.  Brit.,  1874)  has  shown,  however, 
that  with  care  no  such  fragments  need  be  left 
after  whipping  and  straining.  The  wounds  left 
after  transfusion  present  nothing  special,  and 
are  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  venesection  wounds. 
The  difficulties  with  which  the  operaitor  has  to 
contend  are  not  great  when  defibrinated  blood  is 
used.  When  pure  blood  is  used  by  any  but  the 
immediate  method  of  transfusion  from  artery  to 
artery,  or  vein  to  vein,  there  is  some  necessary 
hurry,  as  the  operation  must  be  finished  before 
coagulation  sets  in.  To  avoid  this.  Dr.  Braxton 
Hicks  recommends  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda  (Jj  to  Oj),  in  the  proportion  of 
one  of  the  solution  to  three  of  blood ;  and  Dr. 
Eichardson  a  solution  of  liqubr  ammonise  (ti\xx 
and  distilled  water  ^j),  to  be  added  to  a  pint  of 
blood.  Both  these  solutions  have  the  power  of 
irresting  coagulation.    There  is  often  some  diffi- 
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culty  in  finding  the  collapsed  and  empty  vein  of 
the  patient.  An  ordinary  venesection  incision  is 
useless ;  the  vein  must  be  cut  down  upon,  picked 
up  with  forceps,  and  then  opened. 

Transfusion  is  either  mediate  or  immediate. 
In  the  mediate  operation  the  blood  may  be  eithei 
defibrinated  or  pure.  AVhen  pure  blood  is  used, 
the  vein  of  the  patient  must  first  be  exposed  and 
opened,  and  a  silver  cannula  introduced.  It  is 
better  to  use  an  assistant's  fingers  rather  than  a 
ligature  to  retain  the  cannula  in  its  place.  It  is 
well  to  allow  a  drop  or  two  of  the  patient's  blood 
to  escape  from  the  cannula,  if  possible,  to  make 
sure  it  contains  no  air,  or  it  may  be  filled  with 
warm  water  or  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda. 
While  this  is  being  done  the  donor  is  bled  into  a 
clean  vessel.  No  precautions  need  be  taken  to 
keep  the  blood  warm.  Cold  delays  coagulation. 
As  soon  as  sufficient  blood  has  been  obtained,  it 
is  transferred  to  a  syringe  which  is  provided 
with  an  india-rubber  tube.  Care  being  taken 
that  the  tube  and  syringe  contain  no  air,  they 
are  now  connected  with  the  cannula,  and  the 
blood  slowly  injected.  Innumerable  instruments 
have  been  invented  for  this  operation,  with  the 
object  of  saving  time,  and  ensuring  against  the 
entrance  of  air.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
them  here.  The  best  known  are  Hewitt's  (Brit. 
Med.  Jour.  1863,  vol.  ii.),  Hicks's  (Gwtfs  Hasp. 
Reports,  1869),  Higginson's  {Liverpool  Med. 
Chir.  Jour.,  1857),  and  Mathieu's  (Bull.  Acad, 
do  Med.  Paris,  1867).  In  this  last  the  blood 
is  received  directly  from  the  donor  into  a  fun- 
nel at  the  top  of  the  syringe,  and  great  ra- 
pidity of  operation  is  consequently  attained. 
An  ingenious  instrument,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  without  a  drawing,  was  introduced 
into  London  in  1877  by  Dr.  J.  Eoussel.  When 
all  its  parts  are  in  good  order  it  doubtless  works 
extremely  well,  but  it  is  somewhat  complicated 
and  uncertain  in  its  action  (Dr.  J.  Eoussel  on 
Transfusion  of  Human  Blood,  with  a  preface  by 
Sir  James  Paget.  London,  1877).  When  defi- 
brinated blood  is  used,  complicated  instruments 
are  unnecessary.  The  blood  must  bo  received 
into  n.  clean  vessel,  and  whipped  with  a  clean 
stick  or  a  twisted  glass  rod,  till  fibrin  ceases  to 
separate.  The  whipping  must  be  done  gently,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  blood-corpuscles,  or  to  break 
oflF  minute  fragments  of  fibrin.  After  whipping, 
the  blood  must  be  carefully  strained  two  or 
three  times  through  some  clean  linen.  It  may 
then  be  injected  as  above  described.  The  opera- 
tion of  immediate  transfusion  has  been  reintro- 
duced by  Dr.  Aveling  ( Obst.  Jour,  of  Gt.  Brit., 
1873).  In  this  operation  two  cannulas  are  re- 
quired, one  for  the  vein  of  the  donor,  and  one  for 
that  of  the  patient.  They  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  an  indiar-rubber  tube,  with  a  small 
ball  in  the  middle  and  a  stop-cook  at  each  end. 
The  cannulse  having  been  inserted  are  allowed 
to  fill  with  blood  so  as  to  expel  the  air;  or  that 
in  the  patient's  vein,  if  no  blood  will  flow  into  it, 
is  filled  with  warm  water.  The  india-rubber 
tube  having  been  previously  filled  with  warm 
water,  is  now  applied  to  the  cannulse,  and  the 
stop-cocks  turned  on.  The  small  ball  is  then 
squeezed,  while  the  tube  is  pinched  on  the  side 
of  the  donor  by  an  assistant.  This  drives  the 
fluid  in  the  tube  into  the  vein  of  the  patient, 
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The  tube  is  next  pinched  on  the  side  of  the 
patient,  and  the  ball  allowed  to  expand  and  then 
emptied  as  before.  Each  squeeze  of  the  ball 
drives  in  three  drachms  of  blood.  Immediate 
transfusion  from  artery  to  vein  has  only  been 
performed  when  an  animal  has  been  the  donor. 
In  this  operation  the  carotid  artery  of  a  lamb  or 
calf  is  connected  directly  with  the  vein  of  the 
patient  by  means  of  a  simple  india-rubber  tube, 
with  a  cannula  at  each  end.  The  force  of  the 
animal's  circulation  is  quite  sufficient  to  carry 
the  blood  into  the  patient's  vein.  As  the  result, 
however,  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out 
at  the  request  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London,  Professor  Schafer  has  recommended  im- 
mediate transfusion  from  artery  to  artery  as  the 
most  ef&cacious  method  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion (2Va»s.  Obst.  Soc.  Land.  1879,  vol.  xxi.). 
The  quantity  injected  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
methods  of  operating  varies  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced. Sometimes  as  much  as  a  pint  has  been 
introduced.  Half  that  quantity  is  usually  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  marked  effect. 

Maecds  Beck. 

TBANSPirSIOlT  OI*  MILK.— This  ope- 
ration, or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  termed,  Infw- 
sion  or  Intravenous  Injection  of  Milk,  has  been 
recommended  in  America  by ,  Thomas  (A".  Y. 
Med.  Journ.  May,  1878),  Howe  {If.  Y.  Med. 
Sec.  1878,  p.  443),  and  others,  as  a  substitute  for 
transfusion  of  blood.  In  this  country  it  has 
been  practised  and  recommended  chiefly  by  Dr. 
Austin  Meldou,  of  Dublin  (Med.  Press  and  Cir- 
cular, Oct.  22,  1879 ;  and  Lancet,  1880,  vol.  i. 
p.  627).  The  subject  has  been  experimentally 
studied  in  France  by  Bechamp  and  Baltus,  La- 
borde,  Culcer,  and  others,  with  the  result  of 
showing  that  a  small  amount  of  milk  may  be 
injectisd without  any  evil  consequences;  but  if 
the  quantity  be  too  large  and  too  rapidly  in- 
jected, the  auimal  dies  asphyxiated  after  severe 
dyspnoea.  The  post-mortem  examinations  showed 
minute  hiemorrhages  and  embolisms,  caused  by 
the  milk-globules  sticking  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  and  other  viscera. 
The  numerous  cases  in  which  the  operation  has 
been  performed  on  the  human  subject  show  that 
it  can  be  safely  undertaken,  provided  that,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  precautions  observed  in 
intravenous  injections,  the  following  points  are 
attended  to.  The  milk  must  be  freshly  drawn 
from  a  cow  or  goat,  A  goat  may  be  brought  to 
the  bedside  of  the  patient.  The  milk  must  be 
alkaline  ;  and  this  is  best  secured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
It  must  be  raised  to  a  temperature  somewhere 
near  that  of  the  body.  Under  no  circumstances 
must  more  than  4^  ounces  be  injected  (Meldon), 
If  any  dyspnoea  is  observed  the  operation  must 
be  at  once  arrested.  The  injection  is  usually 
followed  by  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature, 
and  there  may  be  some  disturbance  of  respi- 
ration, which  passes  off  in  a  short  time.  The 
operation  is  reported  to  have  been  successfully 
performed  in  cases  of  cholera,  pernicious  anaemia, 
phthisis,  and  loss  of  blood ;  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  recommended  as  a  last  resource  in  some  of 
these  conditions  if  no  blood  can  be  obtained  for 
transfusion.     Injection  of  milk  can  only  effect 
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two  of  the  purposes  of  transfusion.  It  can  in. 
crease  the  amount  of  circulating  fluid ;  and  it 
can,  in  an  imperfect  way,  supply  food  at  a  timo 
when  it  could  not  otherwise  be  taken ;  but  it  can 
do  nothing  to  increase  the  oxygen-carrying  power 
of  the  blood.  Its  inferiority  to  immediate  trans- 
fusion is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  more  dangerous 
and  less  efficacious  than  the  triinsfasion  of 
freshly-defibrinated  blood,  either  of  man  or  ani- 
mals. Maecus  Beck. 

TEANSPOSITIOBT  OF  VISCEBA.  See 
Oboans,  Displacement  of. 

TRAUMATIC  {rpavim,  a.  toownd).— That 
which  is  associated  or  connected  with  a  wound 
or  iiyury,  for  example,  traumatic  fever,  traumatic 
gangrene,  and  traumatic  aneurism. 

TREATMENT.  See  Disease,  Treatment  of ; 
and  TuEKAPEnrios. 

TEEMEBTS,  DELIRIUM.  See  DELiEitm 
Tbeueks  ;  and  Alcohoi.iss[. 

TREMOR  (Lat.  trembling). — The  most  deli- 
cate form  of  clonic  spasm,  consisting  of  succes- 
sive movements  of  very  small  amplitude.  Tre- 
mors are  seen  principally  in  the  bands,  the  head, 
the  tongue,  or  the  facial  muscles,  as  a  result  of 
disease  or  of  old  age.  They  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  '  coarse '  or  '  fine,'  according  to  the 
amount  of  movement  which  they  involve.  For 
some  account  of  the  mode  in  which  tremors  are 
related    to   other    disorders   of    movement   see 

MoTiuTTT,  Disorders  of. 

'  1 

TRICHIASIS  (epXi,  the  hair).---A  morbid 
condition  in  which  the  eyelashes  are  inverted  to- 
wards the  eye.  See  £te  and  its  Appendages, 
Diseases  of. 

TRICHIITA  {jfiixivoi,  made  of  hair).— Sr- 
NON. :  Fr.  Trichine ;  Ger.  Trichina. — A  genus  of 
nematoid  worms,  originally  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  for  the  reception  of  the  minute  spiral 
fiesh-worm  ( T.  spiralis).  This  entozoon  was  first 
discovered  in  human  muscle  by  Sir  James  Paget, 
when  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
The  history  of  this  and  other  discoveries  in  con- 
nection with  trichina,  so  much  misunderstood 
abroad,  is  exhaustively  discussed  in  the  writer's 
work  on  Entosoa  (Supplement,  18G9,  p.  1  et  seq.); 
but  it  must,  in  justice  to  continental  observers, 
be  here  at  least  permitted  us  to  remark  that 
whilst  Herbst  was  the  first  to  rear  capsuled 
trichina  by  experiment,  and  whilst  Virchow  was 
the  first  to  rear  and  recognise  sexually  mature 
intestinal  trichinae  in  a  dog,  it  yet  remained 
for  Zenker  to  open  up  a  new  epoch  in  the 
record  of  trichinal  discovery,  by  a  complete  dia- 
gnosis of  the  terrible  disease  which  these  parji- 
sites  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  human 
frame.  With  Leuckart  rests  the  honour  of  com- 
municating the  fullest  and  most  complete  details 
in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  worm,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  solved  most  of  the  difficult 
problems  relating  to  the  source  and  genetic  re- 
lations of  the  parasite.  In  this  conneption  thu 
separate  labours  of  Pagensteoher,  Davaine,  and 
Heller  are  also  especially  noteworthy ;  the  writer's 
own   experimental    results  at  the  same  time 
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eorresponding  very  dosely  with  those  obtained 
ibroad  (Limi.  Soc.  Proceed.,  1865). 

Desckiption. — The  Trichina  s-piralis  may  be 
ilescribed  as  a  minute  helminth,  the  sexually 
mature  male  measuring  the  j^j  of  an  inch,  and 
the  female  |  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  tail  of 
the  male  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  a  bilobed  pro- 
miijenoe,  between  the  divisions 
of  which  tlie  anal  opening  is 
placed,  and  from  which  latter 
a  single  spiculum  can  be  pro- 
truded. The  female  is  stouter, 
and  supplied  with  a  bluntly 
rounded  caudal  extremity,  the 
reproductive  outlet  being  situ- 
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Trichina  ^  tpiralU 

magnified ;  male  (a), 

ud  female  (t),  Aiter 

Leuckart. 


FlO.  98. 
Portion   of   human    muscle, 
enclosiog    a    aiugle     capsuled 
Trichina.      Highly  magnified. 
After  Lenckart. 


ateJ  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  The 
e^s  measure  only  the  -^^  of  an  inch  in  their 
long  diameter,  their  contained  embryos  being  pro- 
duced viviparously.  As  explained  by  Professor 
Leuokart,  the  entire  course  of  development  from 
the  period  of  impregnation  up  to  the  time  of 
sexual  maturity  may,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, occupy  considerably  less  than  three 
weeks.  The  ingestion  of  triohinous  pork  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  maturation  of  the  muscle-larvae 
in  two  days,  by  the  birth  of  embryos  in  six 
days,  and  by  the  sirrival  of  the  migrating  pro- 
geny within  the  muscles  of  the  human  or  animal 
bearer  in  fourteen  days.  The  formation  of  the 
lemon-shaped  protective  capsules  around  the 
muscle-worms  is  a  subsequent  process,  requir- 
ing several  weeks  for  its  accomplishment.  In 
the  perfectly  farmed  larvae  males  and  females 
are  already  recognisable  as  such. 

The  disorder  produced  by  trichinae  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  host  by 
the  act  of  wandering  performed  by  the  embryos. 
The  grave  symptoms  and  results  thus  superin- 
duced are  described  in  the  article  Tbiohinosis. 

T.  S.   COBPOLD. 

TRICHIM-OSIS  or  TRIOHIH'IASIS.— 
SrNojf. :  Fr.  THchinote;  Ger.  Trichimnkrank- 
keii. 

Definition. — The  name  applied  to  the  vermi- 
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nous  disorder  called  '  flesh-worm  disease,'  or  to 
that  form  of  helminthiasis  which  results  from 
the  wanderings  performed  by  the  larvsB  of  Tri- 
china spiralis.  The  discovery  of  this  disease  in 
the  living  human  subject  is  due  to  Zenker.  See 
Tkichina. 

HisTOBY.— Whilst  the  literature  of  this  affec- 
tion is  of  great  extent,  the  exigencies  of  clinical 
instruction  can  be  sufl[ioientIy  met  by  a  brief 
record  of  the  principal  phenonema  of  the  disease 
as  ordinarily  presented  by  triohinised  patients. 
Whilst  the  discovery  of  the  worm  itself,  as  a 
nematoid,  rests  with  Sir  James  Paget,  the  earliest 
recognition  of  the  calcified  and  lemon-shaped  cap- 
sules ('grittyparticles')  was  made  by  Mr.  Hilton 
of  Guy's  Hospital.  Not  only  so;  Mr.  Hilton 
suggested  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  '  specks ' 
observed  in  human  muscle,  which  were,  how- 
ever, regarded  by  him  as  '  depending  upon  the 
formation  of  very  small  cysticerci.'  The  advo- 
cates of  the  prior  claims  of  Tiedemanu  in  this 
connection,  though,  in  the  estimation  of  a  few 
persons,  apparently  well-established,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  credit  that  anatomist  with  the  possession 
of  the  faintest  conception  of  the  parasitic  origin 
of  the  specks,  or '  stony  concretions,'  as  he  termed 
them  in  Prpriep's  Notizen  for  1822.  In  1828, 
Mr.  Peacock  observed  similar  little  bodies.  In 
looking  at  the  subject  from  a  pathological  stand- 
point, we  see  how  large  a  share  our  countrymen 
had  in  first  recognising  the  trichina  capsules  in 
their  calcified  state.  This  degenerated  condition 
may  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  sequela  of  the 
disease,  whenever  the  latter  has  run  its  natural 
course  without  proving  fatal  to  the  bearer.  Mr. 
Kichard  Davy  discovered  a  number  of  lenticular 
or  oval  bodies,  averaging  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  in  the  muscles  of  a  dissecting-room  sub- 
ject at  the  Westminster  Hospital.  To  the  naked 
eye  they  resembled  the  early  condition  of  dege- 
nerating cysticerci;  being  also  firm  in  texture, 
white,  and  of  almost  uniform  size.  The  writer 
examined  one  on  the  1st  of  March,  1876.  It 
consisted  of  a  dense  fibrous  capsule,  containing 
caseous  matter  which  effervesced  on  the  applica- 
tion of  strong  acid.  Probably  they  would  have 
become  concretions,  similar  to  those  described 
by  Tjedemann. 

SiMPTOMS.-Thesymptomsof  trichinosis,  though 
by  no  means  uniform,  are  tolerably  characteristic. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ingestion  of 
badly  trichinised  meat,  insufficiently  cooked,  is 
followed  after  a  few  hours  by  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion, such  as  nausea  and  vertigo,  which  may 
be  succeeded  by  actual  sickness  and  marked 
febrile  disturbance.  In  milder  cases  the  pre- 
monitory indications  are  usually  insufficient  to 
excite  attention  ;  failure  of  the  appetite,  or  aver- 
sion to  food,  with  more  or  less  malaise,  being  all 
that  is  noticeable.  If  only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  diseased  meat  has  been  taken,  the  attack  may 
pass  oflf  without  particular  observation ;  but  in 
bad  cases  diarrhcea  sets  in,  and  may  continue  for 
several  days  in  succession,  the  fever  becoming 
more  and  more  marked.  The  patient  is  now 
prostrate.  The  extremities  become  stiff  and 
painful;  and  thus  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder, 
usually  lasting  for  about  a  week,  is  completed. 
The  second  stage  of  the  affection  is  coincident 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  active  migration 
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of  the  progeny  resulting  from  the  maturation  and 
propagation  of  the  capsuled  trichinae  originally 
ingested  by  the  patient  The  fever  increases ; 
there  is  oedema  of  the  face,  which,  however,  in 
some  cases  is  limited  to  the  eyelids.  Movements  of 
the  eyes  are  accompanied  with  pain,  and  there  is 
intolerance  of  light.  Later  on,  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  are  swollen  and  rendered  extremely  pain- 
ful to  the  touch,  the  slightest  attempt  at  move- 
ment causing  excruciating  distress.  The  tongue 
is  red  and  slightly  coated.  The  pulse  is  very 
rapid,  rising  to  110,  120,  or  more,  per  minute ; 
the  respiratory  movements  and  temperature  like- 
wise generally  increase  in  rapidity  and  height. 
There  is  usually  abundant  perspiration,  whilst 
the  thirst  is  by  no  means  excessive.  In  all 
cases  the  pain  is  apt  to  render  the  patient 
very  irritable,  his  inability  to  sleep  being  one  of 
the  most  distressing  symptoms.  In  grave  cases 
delirium  frequently  sets  in;  the  limbs  become 
flexed  and  paralysed;  and  there  is  also,  generally 
speaking,  excessive  and  continuous  diarrhoea, 
which  rapidly  exhausts  the  patient,  and  places 
him  in  great  danger.  He  lies  on  his  back  in  a 
state  of  utter  helplessness,  and  frequently  can 
neither  move  a  limb,  sneeze,  yawn,  nor  perform 
the  ordinary  acts  of  mastication  and  swallowing, 
in  consequence  of  the  paralysis  of  the  various 
muscles  concerned  in  these  different  functions. 

CouESE  AND  TEEMiNATiotis. — In'about  a  month 
or  Ave  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  the  second  stage  of  the  disorder  is  com- 
pleted ;  but  the  lines  of  demarcation  between 
these  various  stages  of  the  malady  are  necessarily 
somewhat  arbitrary.  If  death  take  place,  it  usu-. 
ally  happens  before  the  completion  of  the  second 
stage,  in  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  but  when 
the  patient's  strength  can  support  the  complete 
immigration  of  all  the  progeny  resulting  from  the 
original  infection,  then  the  marked  cessation  of 
the  febrile  symptoms  indicates  the  commencement 
ofthe  third  stage  or  common  period  of  recovery. 
This  third  stage,  however,  is  not  one  of  invari- 
able convalescence.  As  a,  rule,  the  diminished 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  improved  state  of  the 
respiration  and  the  diminution  of  the  tempera- 
ture go  on  more  or  less  uniformly,  until  the 
patient's  strength  gradually  returns  with  his  re- 
commencing and,  at  firsl,  very  slowly  increasing 
appetite.  In  bad  cases,  however,  the  diarrhoea 
continues,  and  there  is  a  general  collapse  of  all 
the  vital  powers,  resulting  from  all  sorts  of 
sequelae  that  had  set  in  during  the  progress  of 
the  affection.  Amongst  these,  affections  of  the 
chest  usually  play  a  conspicuous  part,  such  as 
haemoptysis,  pneumonia,  and  hydrothorax.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  returning  convalescence,  the 
appetite  sometimes  becomes  voracious,  the  body 
rapidly  gains  flesh,  and  there  is  always  more  or 
less  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  periods 
both  of  recovery  and  death,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  exceedingly  variable  ;  in  some  instances  the 
health  not  being  re-established  until  two  or  even 
three  months  have  elapsed. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  must 
be  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms 
described,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  discovery 
of  the  parasite  itself,  first,  in  the  suspected  arti- 
cles of  food ;  secondly,  as  adult  trichinae,  in  the 
»lvine  evacuations  during  the  first  six  or  eight 


weeks  of  the  disease ;  and,  thirdly,  as  specimens 
obtained  from  the  muscles  of  the  living  subject 
by  an  instrument  called  the  harpoon,  or  by 
simple  incision,  the  part  being  anaesthetised. 

TSjeatment. — The  indications  as  to  treatment 
are  obviously  few  and  simple.  To  support  the 
strength  is  essential.  In  our  judgment  no  good 
can  possibly  result  from  the  administration  of 
the  picronitrate  of  potash,  benzoin,  arsenic,  or 
any  other  drug  which  is  given  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  young  and  migratory  trichinae. 
When  once  the  young  parasites  have  started  on 
their  journey,  all  hope  of  arresting  their  progress 
is  at  an  end ;  when  they  have  become  encapsuled, 
even  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (in- 
jected into  the  body  of  the  deceased  victim  for 
anatomical  purposes)  will  have  no  effect  on  them. 
Far  otherwise,  however,  are  the  results  of  treat- 
ment if  the  disorder  be  attacked  immediately  on 
the  appearance  of  the  premonitoiy  symptoms.  If 
the  trichinous  food  has  not  left  the  stomach,  an 
emetic  may  prevent  all  further  mischief.  If 
the  stomachal  contents  have  passed  into  the 
upper  bowel,  a  brisk  purgative,  repeated  for 
several  days  in  succession,  may  expel  the  trichinae 
before  they  have  arrived  at  sexual  maturity.  For 
this  purpose,  nothing  seems  to  answer  the 
end  BO  well  as  calomel,  which  may  be  given  in 
five-grain  or  larger  doses,  combined  with  jalap, 
seammony,  or  coloeynth.  According  to  Eupp- 
recht  (who  enjoyed  large  opportunities  for  testing 
the  value  of  different  drugs  during  the  Hettstadt 
outbreak),  one-scruple  doses  of  calomel  can  be 
borne,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  positive 
advantage.  Castor  oil  and  turpentine,  either 
separately  or  combined,  may  be  given  with 
benefit;  but  the  employment  of  the  ordinary 
vermifuges,  such  as  male  fern  and  santonin,  is 
clearly  contra-indicated.  A  good,  active  cathartic, 
such  as  the  compound  senna  mixture,  or  the 
simple  seammony  draught  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia, will  probably  be  fully  as  efficient  as 
any  of  the  drugs  usually  administered  as  ver- 
mifuges. The  measure  of  success  is  clearly  depen- 
dent in  the  main  upon  prompt  catharsis.  In 
eases  where  the  second  stage  of  the  disorder  has. 
fairly  set  in,  less  active  purgatives  may  be  given 
at  first,  the  great  object  being  to  lessen  the  fever, 
and  to  support  the  system  by  judicious  dieting. 
The  disinclination  of  the  patient  to  take  food  of 
any  kind  must  be  overcome  at  all  hazards,  and 
soda-water,  with  meat  extract  very  slightly  di- 
luted, must  be  administered.  When  the  yolk  ol 
an  egg,  or  milk,  or  broth  can  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  way,  as  a  meal,  it  should  be  preferred. 
As  remarked  before,  the  strength  must  be  sup- 
ported, if  necessary,  by  small  quantities  of  wine 
or  brandy.  In  this  way  the  patient's  life  may 
be  upheld  during  the  most  critical  period,  after 
which,  when  convalescence  is  being  re-estab- 
lished, the  employment  of  the  ordinary  vege- 
table tonics  and  steel  may  be  advantageously 
resorted  to.  Natural  chalybeate  waters  are  also 
likely  to  prove  serviceable. 

Pbkvention. — In  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
trichinosis,  all  that  need  be  remarked  in  this 
place  has  reference  to  the  temperature  to  which 
all  cooked  meat  should  be  raised  in  order  to  kill 
the  parasites.  According  to  most  authorities, 
trichinae  succumb  to  a  moist  heat  of  170°  F.ahr., 
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whilst  some  assert  that  20  degrees  less  than  this, 
if  prolonged,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     Ac- 
cording to  some  interesting  experiments  by  Dr. 
Lewis,  the  centre  of  a  leg  of  mutton  attains  a 
temperature  of  107°  Fahr.  in  about  five  minutes 
ifter  the  surface  of  the  joint  has  been  exposed 
to  boiling  heat  (212°).     Clearly,  with  the  most 
ordinary  precautions  it  is  easy  to  avoid  infec- 
tion.   Kecent  experiments  show  that  salting  is 
not  ifatal  to  the  capsuled  trichina.    Kngland  is 
singularly  free  from  trichinosis ;  but  rather  from 
the  circumstance  that  our  swine  rarely  contain 
trichinffi,  than  that  we  are  unaccustomed  to  eat 
underdone  meat.    Only  one  small  outbreak  of 
trichiniasis  has  been  observed  within  our  borders, 
the  original  account  of  which,  by  Dr.  W.  Lindow 
Dickenson,  appeared  in  the  British  Medioaljowr- 
tiaifor  the  year  1871.  Some  outbreaks  supposed 
to  be  those  of  true  trichinosis  have  turned  out 
to  be  spurious.    The  epidemic  on  board  H.M. 
training  ship  '  Cornwall '  was  of  this  character. 
An  autopsy  of  one  of  the  boys  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  new  species  of  free  nematoid, 
which  the  writer  called  Bhabditis  Comwalli,  and 
which  Dr.  Bastian  named  afterwards  Pelodera 
setigera.  A  large  number  of  parasites  have  been 
wrongly  described  as  trichinse,  thus  causing  much 
error  of  interpretation  (see  Pelodeba.).     In  Ger- 
many true  trichina  epidemics  have  been  noto- 
riously frequent,  and  thus  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  disorder  we  have  been 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  writings  of  Eupp- 
recht,  Zenker,  Virchow,  Leuckart,  Pa,genstecker, 
Heller,  and  others.      The   disease  is  not  in- 
frequent in  the  United  States,  where,  however, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  German  in- 
habitants, who  have  retained  the  habit  of  eating 
'  smoked  sausages,'  so  common  in  the  Fatherland. 
(For  details,  see  Dr.  Sutton's  excellent  SepoH 
<m  TricUnods,    as   observed   in  Dearborn   co., 
Indiana,  in  1874:  Transactions  of  the  Indiana 
State  Medical  Society  ioT  1875;  and  also,  espe- 
cially. Dr.  W.  C.  -W.  Glazier's  Beport  cm  Tri- 
ohiruB  and  IHchinosis,  published  by  order  of 
Congress,  Washington,  1881.)    For  further  par- 
ticulars on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  writer's  book  on  Parasites ;  to  Dr.  Althaus'B 
Essat/  m  Trichinosis;  and  to  the  still  more  ela- 
borate and  exhaustive  memoir  by  Dr.  Thudi- 
chum,  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  year  1864.    See  Tkichina. 

T.   S.    COBBOLD. 

TEICHOCEPHALTTS  (flplj,  a  hair,  and 
KcifuAii,  a  head).— Synon.  :  Fr.  Trichodphale ; 
Ser.  Baarkopfwurm. — A  genus  of  nematode 
worms,  TOmpiising  forms  in  which  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  body  is  filiform,  terminating  in 
a  mere  point.  They  are  sometimes  called  whip- 
worms; the  thickened  body  answering  to  the 
handle  of  the  whip.  The  human  species  (T. 
dispar)  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length,  according  to  sex,  and  it  resides 
principally  in  the  caecum.  The  male  is  smaller 
than  the  female,  and  is  readily  recognised  by  its 
ipitally  contorted  tail.  This  parasite  probably 
enjoys  a  wide  distribution ;  but  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it  out  of  Europe.  In  England 
it  is  rare  as  compared  with  France,  where,  ac- 
tording  to  the  testimony  of  Davaine  and  Duval, 
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it  is  extremely  abundant,  the  former  authority 
having  calculated  that  one-half  of  the  Parisians 
were  infested  by  it.  Leidy  saya  it  is  frequent 
in  the  United  States.  Clinically,  its  importance 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  its  prevalence ; 
nevertheless,  in  rare  instances  it  has  been  known 
to  occasion  severe  symptoms.  A  most  interest- 
ing case  of  this  kind  has  been  placed  on  record 
by  Mr.  D.  Gibson, in  which  'paralysis,  with  loss 
of  speech '  resulted  from  the  intestinal  irritation 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  large  numbem 
{lancet,  August  9,  1862,  p.  139).  In  like 
manner,  Davaine  quotes  a  case  by  M.  Felix- 
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Fia.  99.    TrichoceplMtas ;  male  (a),  and  female  (p). 
EnLarged  one-fourth. 

Pascal,  where  a  little  girl,  four  years  of  age,  died 
with  cerebral  symptoms,  the  post-mortem  reveal- 
ing the  presence  of  a  '  prodigioiis  quantity '  of 
whipworms  in  the  caecum  and  colon.  The  writer 
has  occasionally  expelled  this  parasite  when  em- 
ploying vermifuges  for  other  parasites.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  animals  the  presence 
of  a  closely  allied  species  (T.  affiiiis)  has  been 
known  to  produce  severe  intestinal  irritation. 
See  Whip-wobm.  T.  S.  Cobbold. 

TKICHOMOBrAS  VAGIITALIS  (flplf,  a 
hair,  and  noviis,  a  monad;  and  vaginalis,  con- 
nected with  the  vagina). — A  ciliated  infusorial 
animalcule,  discovered  by  DonnA  in  the  vaginal 
mucus,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  spermato- 
zoon.    See  Eafe. 

TKICHOPHTTOIT  (fip%  a  hair,  and  ^vrhv, 
a  plant); — A  genus  of  parasitic  fungi,  to  the 
presence  of  which  tinea  is  due.     See  Tinea. 

TBICUSPID  VALVES  and  OKIFICB, 
Diseases  of.  See  Heabt,  Valves  of.  Diseases  of. 

TBIFACIAIi  WEBVE,  Diseases  of. — 
The  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve  (nerma  trigeminus), 
the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  consists  of  a 
motor  and  sensory  portion,  the  sensory  fibres 
passing  through  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  be- 
ing distributed  to  the  face  and  a  portion  of  the 
head.  The  motor  portion,  much  the  smaller,  is 
physiologically  independent  of  the  ganglion,  and 
supplies  the  pterygoid,  masseter,  buccinator,  and 
temporal  muscles.  The  two  first  divisions— the 
ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary — are  entirely 
sensory,  and  proceed  from  the  ganglion.  The 
third,  or  inferior  maxillary  division,  proceeds 
also  from  the  ganglion,  but  receives  besides  the 
whole  of  the  motor  root.  Lesions  of  this  nerve 
cause  disorders  of  sensation,  motion,  nutrition, 
or  secretion  according  to  the  anatomical  posi- 
tion and  extent  of  the  injury. 

The  affections  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Trifacial  Keuralgia. —  Keuralgia  may 
affect  one  orall  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  nerve. 
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It  is  fully  described  under  the  head  of  tio-dou- 
loureux.    See  Tio  Dodlodbeux. 

2.  Trifacial  Anaestliesia. — Ansesthesia  of  the 
trigeminus,  usually  unilateral,  may  be  dependent 
either  upon  (a)  tentral  lesion ;  or  upon  (i) 
peripheral  lesion. 

(a)  Central  lesion. — Hemiplegia  from  apoplexy, 
tTimour,  or  other  coarse  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  organs  is  usually  accompanied  by  some 
anaesthesia  in  the  district  supplied  by  the  trige- 
minus, arising  from  interference  with  the  inte- 
grity of  the  fibres  of  oiigin  of  the  nerre  in  their 
central  course.  The  anaesthesia  usually  occurs 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  paralysis 
of  motion,  and  therefore  opposite  to  the  seat  of 
lesion.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the  lesion 
occupies  its  most  frequent  seats  in  the  higher 
ganglionic  centres.  In  disease  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
however,  the  loss  of  sensibility  may  involve  both 
halves  of  the  face,  although  it  usually  aifects  the 
same  side  as  that  upon  which  the  limbs  are 
paralysed,  and  opposite  that  upon  which  the 
portio  dura  and  sixth  nerves  (when  either  or 
both  of  them  are  involved)  are  affected.  In 
cases  of  apoplexy,  the  anaesthesia  is  usually  very 
imperfect,  and  not  sharply  defined.  It  is  short- 
lived, lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  days ;  but  in 
certain  cases  it  may  continue,  and  even  outlive 
the  motor  paralysis  with  which  it  is  conjoined. 

Intracranial  tumours  may  produce  more  pei> 
sistent  anaesthesia,  either  by  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  sensory  fibres,  or,  indirectly,  by  the  cere- 
bral enlargement,  due  to  their  growth,  causing 
compression  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  it  traverses  the 
floor  of  the  skull. 

(6)  Peripheral  lesion. — Anaesthesia  dependent 
upon  lesion  of  the  trigeminus  in  its  peripheral 
course  is  a  symptom  of  serious  moment,  which 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  from  that  of  cen- 
tral origin,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
noting  the  foUowing  points: — The  degree  of 
peripheral  anaesthesia  far  exceeds  that  which 
obtains  in  cases  owing  their  origin  to  a  cen- 
tral cause.  It  is  much  more  complete,  and  in- 
volves, which  the  latter  does  not,  trophic  and 
vaso-motor  complications.  Its  extent  varies  ac- 
cording as  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  including  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  is  involved ;  or  only  one  or 
two  of  its  branches.  Should  the  main  trunk  be 
affected,  there  is  more  or  less  complete  anaesthe- 
sia of  one  side  of  the  face  and  part  of  the  ear, 
conjunctiva,  cornea,  nostril,  mouth,  half  the 
tongue,  the  gums  on  the  same  side,  and  a  part 
of  the  palate.  If  the  conjunctiva  be  touched 
with  the  finger,  there  is  no  reflex  contraction  of 
the  eyelids,  A  glass  £rom  which  the  patient 
drinlu  seems  to  him  as  though  it  were  broken, 
for  he  feels  the  material  on  the  sound  side  and 
not  on  the  affected  side.  The  skin  of  the  face  is 
cool,  and  may  be  somewhat  (edematous,  and  pur- 
plish in  tint.  After  a  few  days,  if  the  cause 
persists,  the  eye  on  that  side  looks  dry,  glazed, 
and  congested ;  the  cornea  becomes  cloudy,  and 
in  time  sloughs  and  perforates,  the  contents  of 
the  eyeball  escaping  to  a  varying  extent,  so  that 
the  organ  is  destroyed.  There  is  dryness  of  the 
nostril  on  the  affected  side,  and  irritant  sub- 
stances applied  to  it  fail  to  produce  sneezing. 
Taste  is  lost  on  that  side  of  the  tongue,  except 
at  the  base,  which  is  supplied  by  the  glosso- 


pharjrngeal  nerve.  The  salivary  secretion  is  di- 
minished. In  time  there  may  be  bleeding  from 
the  gums,  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Should  the  lesion  exist  upon  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  trigeminus,  the  anaesthesia 
will  be  found  sharply  limited  to  the  district  sup- 
plied by  that  division.  The  nature  of  the  lesion 
must  be  determined  by  the  e  tair.ination  of  con- 
comitant conditions.  Whatever  be  the  active 
cause  by  which  the  nerve  is  damaged,  the  effects 
will  be  the  same ;  pressure  upon,  and  disorgani- 
sation of  the  nerve-fibres  will  result  in  the  dis- 
orders described— sensory,  motor,  trophic,  and 
vaso-motor.  In  such  circumstances,  one  or  more 
of  the  other  cranial  nerves  are  tisually  affected 
coincidently.  In  tubercular  meningitis,  the  fifth 
nerve  is  shown  to  be  paralysed  (along  with  others 
traversing  the  floor  of  the  skull)  by  the  conjunc- 
tivitis and  coroeitis  so  often  present  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  Should  the  condition 
accompany  bulbar  paralysis,  the  lesion  must  be 
referred  to  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  nerve  in 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

TEBiTMENT.v— Syphilitic  gummata  on  the  floor 
of  the  skull,  developed  either  in  the  membrane^ 
of  the  brain  or  in  the  nerve  itself,  are  so  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  the  disorganisation  of  the 
fifth  nerve  which  gives  rise  to  anaesthesia,  that 
in  all  cases  it  is  right — unless  some  other  cause 
is  evident  beyond  all  doubt — to  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  such  a  cause,  and  to  prescribe 
accordingly  without  delay.  Ten-grain  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  administered  every 
four  hours.  Should  there  be  a  gumma  pressing 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  this  treatment  will 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  rapid  ame- 
lioration, and,  in  many  cases,  supposing  it  has 
been  applied  early  enough,  a  complete  cure.  It 
is  evident  that,  as  regards  other  causes,  there 
is  no  particular  indication  for  treatment,  which 
must  be  adapted  to  the  special  circimistances  of 
the  case. 

3.  Trifacial  Hyperalgesia. — ^Hyperalgesia 
may  accompany  or  precede  neuralgia  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  It  may  also  precede  facial  anaesthesia 
when  this  is  due  to  neuritis.  There  are  varie- 
ties in  the  degree  of  this  hyperalgesia.  It  is 
sometimes  so  severe  that  the  slightest  touch 
occasions  pain.  The  face  cannot  then  be  washed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the  patient  has  to 
take  a  piece  of  sponge  or  wetted  rag  and  cau- 
tiously dab  the  skin  with  it.  Sometimes  it 
is  described  as  a  feeling  of  soreness  only  when 
the  hand  is  passed  over  the  face.  In  either 
case  the  condition  is  accompanied  by  diminution 
of  the  tactile  discrimination  in  the  part.  In 
mimetic  spasm  of  the  portio  dura,  there  is  often 
hyperalgesia  in  the  region  of  one  or  more  divi- 
sions of  the  fifth,  and  the  lesion  is  then  doubt- 
less connected  with  the  deep  origin  of  the  nerve. 
.In  blepharospasm  it  will  often  be  found,  if  the 
face  be  carefully  examined,  that  pressure  with 
the  finger  at  some  point  will  cheek  the  spasm. 

Subcutaneous  division  of  a  twig  of  the  fitth 
(or  afferent  nerve)  at  this  point,  will  often  bring 
about  a  cure  of  the  affection.  The  supra-orbital 
or  subcutaneous  malar,  are  the  nerves  most 
commonly  in  fault. 

Photophobia  is  referable  to  hyperalgesia  of 
the  branches  distributed  to  the  conjunctiva. 
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4.  Motor  Disorders.— Affections  of  the  motor 
loot  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  either  (a)  of  a  spas- 
fModic;  or  (i)  of  a  paralytic  character. 

(a)  iSposOT.— Spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  trigeminal  nerve  may  be  tonic  or  clonic.  In 
trismus,  or  'locked  jaw,'  the  teeth  are  clenched 
together  by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  mastica- 
tory muscles,  which  can  be  felt  tense  to  the  touch. 
According  as  the  muscles  are  generally  involved, 
or  only  partially,  the  lower  jaw  will  be  fixed  in 
a  symmetrical  position,  or  be  pulled  over  to  one 
side,  or  advanced  or  receded.  Clonic  spasm  of 
the  same  muscles  is  observed  in  various  convulsive 
disorders ;  and  slower  movements  of  a  horizontal 
character  constitute  the  grinding  of  teeth  some- 
times indicative  of  cerebral  disease. 

Trismus  may  either  be  one  symptom  of  teta- 
nus, or  it  may  occur  by  itself,  and  then  it  either 
arises  from  cold,  or  is  of  reflex  origin,  from  irri- 
tation of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  nerve  by 
decayed  teeth,  dentition,  or  disease  of  the  jaw- 
bone. It  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  possibly  of  very  small  size,  lodged  in  the 
cicatrix  of  a  wound  upon  the  face,  or  even  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  body.  Irritation  from 
worms  is  a  possible  cause.  It  is  still  more  com- 
monly hysterical. 

Tbeatment. — ^When  arising  from  cold,  the 
constant  current  should  be  applied  to  the  con- 
tracted muscles.  Any  source  of  irritation  must  be 
sought  for,  and,  if  possible,  removed  or  remedied. 
"■  The  removal  of  a  foreign  body  will  sometimes 
bring  about  an  immediate  cure.  This  failing, 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  in  doses  of 
gr.  J,  may  be  employed,  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium given  internally  in  doses  of  20  grains.  When 
"the  presence  of  worms  is  suspected,  appropriate 
treatment  must  be  employed.  If  the  affection 
be  hysterical,  somewhat  powerful  faradaic  cur- 
rents, directed  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  will 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  open  the  mouth  and  cure 
the  ailment.  Hysterical  trismus  will  not  be  mis- 
taken for  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  latter  accident  the  jaw  is  fixed 
with  the  mouth  partly  open. 

(A)  Paralysis. — Paralysis  of  the  masticatory 
muscles  is  not  very  common,  but  may  be  observed 
sometimes  incases  of  bulbar  paralysis,  or  it  may 
accompany  anaesthesia  of  the  face,  and  depend 
upon  tumour,  abscess,  aneurism,  or  some  such 
coarse  disease  encroaching  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  within  the  cranium.  To  test  the  state  of 
the  muscles,  the  patient  should  be  asked  to  move 
'his  jaw  to  and  fro  laterally,  as  well  as  in  open- 
ing and  shutting  the  mouth.  Any  irregularity 
of  movement  will  be  evident  to  the  eye,  and 
defective  strength  or  absence  of  contraction  in 
the  affected  muscles  may  be  felt  by  placing  a 
hand  on  each  cheek,  whilst  the  patient  performs 
movements  of  mastication.  When  the  jaw  is 
found  to  fail  in  being  carried  to  one  side  in  a 
munching  movement,  the  fault  of  course  lies 
with  the  pterygoid  muscles  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  affection  is  more  often  unilateral  than  bi- 
lateral. Its  importance  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  lesion  which  gives  rise  to  it. 

As  in  peripheral  affections  of  the  sensory 
portion  of  the  nerve,  especial  attention  should 
W  paid  to  the  causation,"  and  if  this  probably 
depends  upon  a  tumour,  the  possibility  of  its 
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syphilitic  character  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  administerea. 

T.  BUZZABD. 

TBISMU3  (rpffw,  I  gnash.)— Look-jaw,  or 
tetanic  closure  of  the  jaws  ;  a  prominent  symp- 
tom in  tetanus.     See  Tetanus. 

TRISMUS  BrASCEIJ-TItrM:  (Lat.).  — A 
form  of  tetanus  occurring  in  newly-born  children. 
See  Tetanus. 

TBOPHIO  LEBIOKTB.  —  Description.  — 
This  name  is  given  to  various  departures  from 
healthy  nutrition,  which  are  caused  (a)  by  the 
cutting  off,  from  certain  tissues  or  parts,  of  some 
customary  nervous  influence,  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  '  secondary  degenerations  '  in  the  nervous 
system  {see  Spinal  CObd,  Diseases  of,  §  6), 
or  in  the  production  of  rapid  muscular  atrophy, 
consequent  upon  the  severance  of  or  severe  da- 
mage to  motor  nerves  or  their  related  gan- 
glion-cells in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord; 
and  also  to  lesions  or  morbid  changes  which 
are  caused  (b)  by  some  irritative  or  perverted 
influences  passing  outwards  along  nerves  to  cer- 
tain tissues  or  parts,  so  as  to  weaken  or  other- 
wise disturb  their  nutrition.  In  this  latter  way, 
the  nutrition  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages 
may  be  variously  affected,  leading  to  eruptions 
of  different  kinds,  to  atrophy,  to  ulceration,  or 
undue  proneness  to  inflammation,  as  well  as  to 
altered  pigmentation  of  the  skin  or  blanching  of 
the  hair.  Or  the  nutrition  of  the  joints  may  be 
affected,  as  in  some  forma  of  hemiplegia,  and  of 
locomotor  ataxy  more  especially.  In  these  va- 
rious cases  there  may  be  disease,  secondary  or 
primary,  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
or  some  irritative  lesions  of  the  sensory  nerve- 
roots  or  trunks. 

Pathologt. — Much  dispute  hfis  taken  place 
during  recent  years  as  to  the  modes  in  which 
such  nutritive  changes  are  brought  about.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  the  existence  of 
special  '  trophic  nerves,'  and  have  taught  that 
the  various  trophic  lesions  referred  to  above,  are 
to  be  explained  by  a  cutting  off  or  a  perversion 
of  the  influences  usually  operating  upon  the 
tissues  through  such  nerves.  Others  believe  that 
these  nutritive  changes  can  be  accounted  for  by 
altered  states  of  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  leading  to  spasms  or  dilatations  of  the 
vessels  supplying  the  parts  affected,  and,  as  con- 
sequences, to  the  nutritive  changes  themselves 
(see  Sympathetic  System,  Disorders  of).  Much 
evidence,  however,  could  be  cited  against  both 
these  modes  of  explanation,  and  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable  that  trophic  lesions  are 
due  either  (a)  to  the  cutting  off  of  certain  accus- 
tomed influences  (vid  motor  channels),  or  (6)  to 
the  action  upon  the  tissues  of  perverted  or  un- 
natural influences  (in  a  peripheral  direction  vi& 
sensory  channels). 

On  the  subject  of  these  trophic  lesions  see  also 
Spinal  Cobd,  Diseases  of,  §  7;  Glossy  Skin; 
and  UnilateeAl  Facial  Atbophy. 

H.  Chaelton  Bashan. 

TROPICAL  DISEASES.— Diseases  inci- 
dent to  hot  climates.  See  Climate;  Diseasis, 
Causes  of;  and  the  special  diseases,  suc^  es 
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Chbleba;  Chtldeia;  Dtsentekt;  Fungus  Foot 
OF  India;  iNTEBMirriara  Feteb;  Livee,  Dis- 
eases of ;  Beuittent  Feveb  ;  and  Sunstboke. 

TUBEBCLE  {itiherculum,  a  little  Bwelling). 
Stngw.:  Fr.  Tubercule;  Ger.  Tuber/eel. — We  hare 
not  yet  attained  to  anything  like  unity  of  opinion 
in  respect  of  tabercle.  We  are  not  yet  agreed 
concerning  what  shall  take  the  name  of  tubercle, 
and  this  alone  implies  the  utmost  discord  in 
other  matters.  Itisachapterof  pathology  where- 
in few  assertions  can  be  made  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  a  dogma ;  that  is  to  say,  a  belief  held 
always,  everywhere,  by  all.  But  although  dogma 
has  no  place  here,  it  would  be  wrong  to  fly  to 
the  other  extreme  of  denial.  A  method  of 
simple  inquiry  will  be  our  safest  guide  through 
so  perplexed  a  topic.  We  will  note  the  diverse 
opinions  in  order  as  they  arose,  being  convinced 
that  most  of  these  opinions  are  true  in  some  par- 
ticular, that  they  commonly  err  by  exclusiveness, 
and  that  the  next  best  thing  to  the  absolute 
truth  will  be  found  in  a  comprehension  of  all 
opinions. 

There  have  been  four  stages  in  the  history  of 
tubercle,  namely,  the  first,  or  etymological  stage ; 
the  second,  or  stage  of  morbid  anatomy  studied 
by  the  naked  eye ;  the  third,  or  stage  of  morbid 
anatomy  studied  by  the  help  of  the  microscope ; 
and  the  fourth,  or  stage  of  experimental  pa- 
thology. 

Stage  I. — This  stage  begins  with  the  earliest 
writings  on  medicine.  The  word  tubercle  has 
not  yet  been  wrested  from  its  original  meaning : 
tuberculum,  a  little  lump  of  any  kind.  And  this 
primitive  etymological  meaning  survives  even  in 
the  present  day.  We  still  speak  of  tubercles  of 
ihe  ribs  and  other  bones ;  acne  is  a  tubercular 
disease  of  the  skin,  and  so  on.  But  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tubercle 
meant  a  little  lump,  and  nothing  else. 

Stage  II. — At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury tabercle  lost  its  simple  etymological  meani  ng, 
and  acquired  a  pathological  meaning.  Tubercle  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  special  shape,  for  now  it  sig- 
nifies a  special  structure.  This  great  change  con- 
curred with  the  rise  of  morbid  anatomy.  ■  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass.  Many  of  the  dead  bodies 
examined  were  necessarilycases  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  in  this  form  of  disease  it  was  that 
little  morbid  lumps  or  tubercles  were  discovered 
with  especial  frequency.  Hence  the  tubercles 
found  in  phthisical  lungs  early  showed  a  strong 
tendency  to  become  emphatically  the  tubercles 
of  pathology.  We  may  remark  this  tendency  in 
Morton  (a.d.  1689),  and  in  Baillie  (1795).  But 
it  was  Bayle  (1803)  who  first  broke  with  the  an- 
cient meaning  altogether,  and  introduced  the 
second  stage  of  opinion.  Debates  concerning  tu- 
bercles are  henceforth  debates  concerning  morbid 
structures. 

Bayle  thus  defines  tubercle :  A  homogeneous 
substance ;  always  opaque ;  in  colour,  white  or 
dirty  white,  sometimes  yellowish,  sometimes 
greyish ;  in  size,  from  a  millet  seed  to  a  chestnut. 
He  makes  the  criterion  of  tubercle  to  consist  in 
its  opacity.  Now  this  opacity  is  most  marked/in 
the  cheesy  products  of  degeneration.  Therefore, 
in  other  words,  the  criterion  of  tubercle  consists 
in  the  cheesy  state.    Cheesy  matter,  wherever 
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found,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  lump  or  not,  is  the 
tubercle  of  Bayle.   He  called  that  tubercle  which 
Baillie  had  called  scrofulous  matter. 

Bayle  did  not,  and  could  not,  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  lungs  sometimes  contain  little  nodules 
which  are  translucent.  He  would  not  call  them 
tubercles  because  they  lacked  his  note  of  tubercle, 
opacity;  he  called  them  granulations.  Granula- 
tions are  never  opaque.  And  so,  between  tu- 
bercles and  granulations  he  drew  an  excessively 
strong  distinction. 

It  was  not  long  before  L&ennec  (1819)reunited 
what. Bayle  had  put  asunder,  by  showing  that 
granulations  at  length  became  opaque.  And, 
therefore,  he  enlarged  the  definition  of  tubercle, 
so  as  to  make  it  include,  not  only  actual,  but  also 
potential  cheesy  matter.  Thus  Laennec's  tubercle 
acquired  a  most  inclusive  pathological  meaning. 
Moreover,  he  remarked  that  tubercle  sometimes 
involves  large,  irregular  tracts  of  tissue,  a  condi- 
tion which  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  tu- 
berculous infiltration.  Ea«h  of  these  forms,  the 
nodular  and  the  infiltrated,  he  subdivided  into 
three — the  transparent,  the  semi-transparent,  and 
the  opaque  or  cheesy.  Hence  six  forms  of  tubercle 
in  all — three  nodular,  namely,  the  transparent, 
or  Bayle's  granulations,  the  semi-transparent  or 
miliary,  and  the  opaque  or  crude  yellow  tubercle ; 
three  diffused,  namely,  the  transparent  or  gela- 
tiniform  infiltration,  the  grey  or  semi-transparent 
infiltration,  and  the  yellow  or  opaque.  Laennec's 
descriptions  relate  especially  to  the  lungs  of 
adults.  But  the  structure  of  the  lungs  makes 
the  study  of  tubercle  singularly  difficult  in  them, 
and  it  is  easy  to  note  that  our  debates  concerning 
tubercle  in  general  show  an  unconscious  leaning 
towards  pulmonary  tubercle  in  particular.  The 
writer  does  not  say  that  this  is  wrong ;  we  feel 
that  if  we  could  master  tubercle  in  the  lungs  the 
rest  would  soon  follow. 

Laennec's  unit  began  to  be  broken  up  when 
men  set  themselves  to  discover  the  seat  of  tu- 
bercle. Carswell  (1838)  proved,  what  Brous- 
sais  had  guessed,  that  crude  tubercle  was  often 
formed  within  the  cavity  of  the  pulmonary  air- 
sacs,  Thomas  Addison  (1845)  went  much  fur- 
ther. He  began  by  examining  genuine  pneumonia, 
which  he  found  to  have  its  original  and  essential 
seat  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  the  ordinary 
pneumonic  deposits  are  poured  into  these  cells. 
And  when  he,  like  Carswell,  found  this  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  Laennec's  crude  yellow  tubercle  and 
grey  and  yellow  tubercular  infiltrations,  he  de- 
clared that,  if  called  upon  to  give  an  expressive 
name  to  these  lesions,  he  would  venture  to  desig- 
nate them  scrofulous  pneumonia.  The  case  was 
altered  with  respect  to  the  granulations ;  these 
he  found  to  be  seated  in  the  delicate  filamentous 
tissue  which  forms  the  slight  filmy  parietes  of  the 
air-cells.  Let  it  be  understood  that  Addison's 
criterion  of  tubercle  lay  in  its  formation  in  the 
septa  of  the  air-sacs ;  he  denied  the  criterion  to 
be  cheesiness,  and  thus,  in  matter  of  fact,  his  use 
of  the  word  tubercle  was  almost  the  exact  con- 
tradictory of  Bayle's.  Addison  revived  in  some 
degree  Baillie's  scrofula.  The  other  forms  of 
Laennec's  tubercle,  Addison  conceived  to  be  in- 
flammatory exudation,  mingled  or  not  with  hii 
own  true  tubercle.  It  seems  as  if  the  naked  eye 
could  not  carry  us  much  farther. 
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TUBERCLE, 
Stage  III. — About  this  time  the  microscope 
began  to  be  used  for  examining  healthy  and  dis- 
eased tissues.  Cheesy  matter  being  commonly 
deemed  the  most  characteristic  form  of  tubercle, 
men  naturally  supposed  tliat  the  microscopical 
characters  of  tuberde  would  be  found  in  cheesy 
matter.  Tubercle  being  thought,  moreover,  to 
possees  perfectly  distinct  i.aked-eye  characters, 
it  was  expected  that  its  minute  structure  must 
likewise  bo  peculiar  and  distinct.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  Lebert  (1844)  found  certain 
bodies  in  cheesy  matter  which  he  believed  to  be 
characteristic  of  tubercle,  and  which  he  called 
tubercle-corpuscles.  These  corpuscles,  not  being 
found  in  the  transparent  granulation,  some  per- 
jons  went  so  far  as  to  deny  its  tubercular  nature, 
and  so  revived  Bayle's  doctrine,  in  all  its  severity, 
upon  a  microscopical  platform.  But  William  Ad- 
dison (1849)  came  to  a  very  different  conclusion 
respecting  the  characters  of  pulmonary  tubercle. 
He  repeatedly  examined  with  the  microscope 
the  material  deposited  in  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  in  pneumonia,  and  compared  its  characters 
and  appearance  with  that  forming  a  tubercle, 
without  being  able  to  detect  any  more  essential 
•r  specific  difference  between  them  than  exists 
between  purulent  matter  recently  excreted  and 
that  of  an  old  chronic  abscess.  This  was  a 
microscopical  confirmation  of  Thomas  Addison's 
doctrines.  Virchow  (1850)  arrived  at  the  same 
opinion,  namely,  that  there  was  nothing  charac- 
teristic of  tubercle  in  cheesy  degeneration.  For 
instance,  nowhere  is  the  cheesy  degeneration  bet- 
ter seen  than  in  the  enlarged  glands  of  scrofula ; 
yet,  examine  these  glands  before  they  become 
cheesy,  and  nothing  more  (so  Virchow  said)  than 
a  simple  hyperplasia  will  be  found,  and  no  new 
formation.  On  the  other  hand,  examine  tubercle 
before  it  becomes  cheesy,  examine  the  transparent 
granulations,  and  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a 
distinct  lymphatic  character.  But  granulations 
are  formed  in  the  connective  tissue ;  hence  they 
are  heteroplastic.  So  that  Virchow's  tubercle 
signifies  a  heteroplastic  lymphoma.  The  charac- 
teristic tubercle  is  not  opaque,  but  transparent; 
in  this  respect  Virchow's  doctrine  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  that  taught  by  the  French  school. 
The  criterion  of  tubercle  with  him  is  not  cheesi- 
ness  but  heteroplasia.  Of  late  years  both  parts 
of  Virchow's  definition  have  been  assailed  :  first, 
the  Kionnective  tissues  which  are  infested  by  tu- 
bercle have  been  shown  to  possess  in  many  places 
a  true  lymphatic  character,  so  that  tubercle,  if  a 
lymphatic  growth,  may  be  simply  hyperplastic  as 
well  as  heteroplastic ;  next,  the  lymphatic  charac- 
terof  tubercle  has  been  put  in.  question  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  Langhans  and  others.  Thus  Vir- 
chow's distinction  between  tubercle  and  scrofula 
becomes  untenable ;  but  we  will  postpone  further 
discussion  of  these  matters  for  the  present. 

Stage  IV. — The  results  of  experiment  upon 
living  animals,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  in- 
oculation of  tubercle,  will  be  narrated  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  Enough  to  say  in  this  place  that 
most  important  changes  in  the  doctrines  of  both 
tubercle  and  scrofula  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
experimental  pathology  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Here  ends  the  preliminary  historical  sketch. 
Now  we  will  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
opinion  eonceinicg  the  characters  of  tubercle. 
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I.  Oonceming  the  structure  of  single 
tubercles. — The  formation  of  tubercle  begins 
at  distinct  foci.  The  primitive  tubercle  is  a 
microscopic  body.  W.  Addison  (1849)  taught 
that  it  consists,  in  greater  part,  of  corpuscles, 
like  blood-leucocytes,  or  like  the  corpuscles  of 
lymph  and  of  pus.  Kokitansky  (1865)  showed 
that  giant  or  myeloid  cells  are  sometimes  found 
in  tubercle.  Virchow  (1863)  taught  that  tu- 
bercle has  a  more  histioid  or  tissue-like  struc- 
ture, which,  on  the  whole,  resembles  most  the 
tissue  of  a  lymphatic  follicle;  so  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  spleen,  tubercle  is  not  always  easily 
distinguished  from  a  Malpighian  body.  In  a 
tubercle  there  are  corpuscles  imbedded  in  a  re- 
ticulum. The  corpuscles  are  round;  and  most 
of  them  are  like  lymphatic  corpuscles,  smaller 
than  blood-leucocytes ;  some,  however,  are  larger, 
•*■   may  be  twice  or   thrice.     The  corpuscle  is 


colourless,  translucent,  slightly  granular,  and 
easily  broken  up.  In  the  fully  developed  cell 
there  is  a  single  nucleus,  small,  tolerably  homo- 
geneous, often  shining.  The  larger  cells  con- 
tain two,  three,  or  even  as  many  as  twelve 
nuclei.  The  reticulum  consists  of  a  fine  net- 
work of  connective-tissue  fibres.  When  vessels 
are  present  in  the  tubercle,  they  are  not  new- 
formations,  but  only  remnants  of  the  tissue  in 
which  the  tubercle  has  been  formed.  According 
as  the  cellular  or  the  fibrous  element  of  the 
tubercle  predominates,  it  may  be  called  cellular 
or  fibrous  tubercle,  the  former  being  more 
common.  The  fibrous  element  sometimes  pre- 
dominates so  much  that  the  tubercle  can  be 
distinguished  from  a  small  fibroma  only  by  a 
concurrence  of  the  more  common  cellular  form, 
or  by  a  tendency  to  undergo  the  further  changes 
of  tubercle,  especially,  the  cheesy  change.  In 
the  fibrous  tubercle  there  are  often,  found  large, 
roundish,  epithelioid  cells,  with  large  oval  or 
round,  sharply-defined  nuclei.  From  this  de- 
scription it  will  be  seen  that  Virchow  recognised 
lymphoid,  epithelioid,  and  myeloid  or  giant-cells, 
among  the  elements  of  tubercle.  Laughans 
(1868)  was  the  first  to  lay  much  greater  stress 
upon  the  giant-cells ;  he  found  them  to  be  an 


Fio.  100.  A  tubercle  in  a  lymphatic  gland  ;  in  the  upper 
third,  a  large  giant-cell  (with  peripheral  nuclei)  ;  mar- 
gin of  normal  follicular  tissue  round  the  tubercle ;  on 
'    the  left,  the  capsule  of  the  gland  and  cortical  lymph- 
sinus.    X  60.    \Afler  Ore(ghton.) 

almost  constant  element  of  tubercle  in  any 
part.  He  believed  that  the  tubercular  giant-cell 
had  characters  proper  to  itself,  namely,  a  finely 
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granular  protoplasma,  and  nuclei  of  equal  size, 
peripheral,  and  arranged  in  radiate  fashion.  In 
cellular  tubercle,  the  epithelioid  cells  are  ar- 
ranged around  the  giant-oell.  In  fibrous  tubercle 
a  giant-cell  is  always  present  at  the  very  centre. 
Wagner  (1871)  described  tubercle  under  the 
name  of  tubercular  {tvberkeldhnlicK)  lymphade- 
noma,  the  structure  being  the  sauie  as  that  of 
a  lymphatic  follicle  (namely,  lymphoid  cor- 
puscles, and  many  nuclei  almost  destitute  of 
surrounding  protoplasma,  imbedded  in  a  fibrous 
reticulum)  and  in  the  middle  of  each  tubercle,  a 
giantoell.  Schiippel  (1871),  who  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  tubercle  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
considered  the  gigantic  cell  to  be  an  essential 
(though  not  peculiar)  element  of  tubercle.  A 
primitive  tubercle  consists  of  a  central  giant- 
corpuscle,  that  is  to  say,  a  mass  of  protoplasma 
of  very  varied  form,  spherical,  flat,  or  elongated ; 
the  edges  even,  or  provided  with  more  or  fewer 
processes ;  more  or  less  granular ;  and  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  nuclei,  to  be  reckoned  by 
the  score,  even  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred. 
Around  this  giant-cell  lies  a  zone  of  epithelioid 
cells,  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
tubercle.  They  are  very  delicate,  easily  broken 
down,  and  the  fact  that  tubercle  has  been 
supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  lymphoid  cor- 
puscles is  due  to  the  setting  free  of  the  epitheli- 
oid nuclei,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  leuco- 
cytes. Lastly,  true  lymphoid  corpuscles  are 
scattered  through  the  tubercle,  filling  up  the 
interstices  between  the  other  cells  as  it  were.  In 
fibrous  tubercle  there  are  no  epithelioid  cells,  a 
fact  which  Schuppel  believes  to  indicate  an  arrest 
in  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  at  an  early  stage. 
Supporting  all  these  cells,  there  is  a  reticulum 
like  that  of  lymphadenoid  tissue.  These  primi- 
tive tubercles  contain  neither  blood-vessels  nor 
lymphatics.  Friedlander  (1874),  with  especial 
reference  to  these  giant-cells,  very  truly  insists 
that  they  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  tubercle ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  found  in  a  number  of 
other  structures,  both  healthy  and  morbid. 
Moreover  he  maintains  that  there  are  no  dis- 
tinguishing characters  in  the  giant-cells  of  tu- 
bercle. What  has  been  considered  the  reticulum 
of  a  tubercle,  Priedlander  asserts  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  hardening  processes  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  microscopical  specimen;  in 
the  fresh  state  there  is  nothing  but  a  small 
quantity  of  amorphous  intercellular  matter. 

II.  Concerning  the  origin  of  tubercle. — 
WiUiam  Addison  believed  that  the  lymphoid  cor- 
puscles of  tubercle  were  the  result  of  exudation 
from  the  blood,  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
Virchow  taught  that  tubercle  proceeds  from  a 
proliferation  of  the  fixed  corpuscles' of  sundry 
tissues,  especially  the  connective-tissue  and  its 
allies,  namely,  marrow,  fat,  and  bone.  Hence 
tubercle  is  essentially  heteroplastic,  that  is  to 
say,  lymphatic  tissue  is  formed  in  parts  where 
it  does  not  naturally  exist.  But  is  there,  then, 
no  such  thing  as  tubercle  of  the  lymphatic  struc- 
tures ?  This  is  a  troublesome  question  for  Vir- 
chow. However,  he  does  not  deny  that  tubercle 
may  be  found  in  lymphatic  glands ;  he  supposes 
that  it  is  formed,  not  in  the  follicles  themselves, 
but  in  the  connective-tissue  trabeculse  which 
support  them ;  also,  that  sometimes  an  adventi- 


tious connective-tissue  springs  up  in  the  gland 
in  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  that 
the  tubercle  grows  in  this  new  tissue.  Yet  Vir- 
chow was  not  without  misgivings  respecting  his 
doctrine  of  the  heterology  of  tubercle,  because 
he  saw  the  close  relationship  which  exists  between 
connective  and  lymphatic  tissues.  He  pointed 
out  (1856)  the  frequency  with  which  tubercle  is 
seated  in  the  outer  coatof  the  small  blood-vessels, 
and  especially  those  of  the  cerebral  meninges. 
Now  Bobin  (185S)  and  His  (1865)  showed  th»t 
this  outer  coat,  or  adventitia,  is  a  lymphatic 
tissue.  Neumann  (1868)  showed  that  marrow  is 
a  lymphatic  tissue.  In  this  way,  fresh  difBcul- 
ties  arose  with  Virehow's  heteroplastic  doctrine. 
In  fact,  the  opposite  opinion  gained  ground,  that 
tnbercle  is  commonly  hyper-  or  homoeoplastic. 
Wilson  Fox  (1868)  and  Sanderson  (1868)  held 
that  it  is  very  often  nothing  but  a  hyperplasia  or 
overgrowth  of  pre-existing  lymphadenoid  tissue. 
Lymphadenoid  tissue  has  been  found  to  be  much 
more  extensively  present  in  the  healthy  body 
than  Virchow  thought ;  for  instance,  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal ;  in 
the  coigunctiva ;  around  the  smaller  bronchia ; 
around  capillary  tufts  beneath  the  epithelium  of 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum ;  around  the  smaller 
arteries  in  many  parts,  such  as  the  pia  mater, 
liver,  spleen  (constituting  the  Malpighian  bodies), 
and  choroid;  besides  the  marrow,  spoken  of 
before.  And  all  these  are  favourite  seats  of 
tubercle.  So  much  for  the  lymphadenoid  tissue 
as  a  seat  of  tubercle.  Klebs  (1868)  maintained 
that  tubercle  of  the  serous  membranes  arises 
within  the  lymphatic  vessels,  by  a  multiplication 
of  their  epithelium.  And  Eindfleiseh  (1871) 
descril>es,  under  the  name  of  lymphangitis  tuber- 
culosa, a  kind  of  fibrous  tubercle  often  present 
around  phthisical  cavities.  Each  tubercle  con- 
sists of  a  dense  fibrous  capsule,  within  which  lie 
concentric  layers  of  spindle-shaped,  anastomosing 
cells.  The  tubercles  are,  in  fact,  developed  from 
lymphatic  vessels,  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
endothelium  and  outer  tunic;  the  remnant  of 
the  lumen  of  the  vessel  may  often  be  found  in 
the  middle  of  the  tubercle.  Last  of  all,  a  fibrous 
sclerosis  of  the  whole  takes  place.  Aufrecht 
(1869)  supposed  that  tubercle  was  formed  around 
the  lymphatics,  and  was  therefore  a  perilymph- 
angitis. But  Sanderson  declares  that  Klebs  and 
Aufrecht  mistook  veins  for  lymphatics,  and  that 
the  perilymphangitis  of  the  latter  is  a  hyper- 
plasia of  the  lymphatic  sheath  of  blood-vessels, 
Wagner  (1871)  leaned  to  the  belief  that  tubercle 
(his  lymphadenoma)  is  always  heteroplastic,  even 
when  it  occurs  in  parts  which  naturally  possess 
a  certain  quantity  of  lymphadenoid  tissue.  And 
Eindfleiseh  (1871)  teaches  that  the  lymphoid 
cells  of  tubercle  do  not  come  directly  from  the 
blood,  but  from  proliferation  of  the  fixed  cells  of 
connective-tissue  ;  the  endothelium  of  blood  and 
lymphatic  vessels,  the  epithelium  of  serous 
membranes,  lungs  and  kidneys,  and  even  the 
muscle-cells  of  the  smaller  bronchia  and  vessels, 
undergoing  a  tubercular  metamorphosis.  Schiip- 
pel (1872)  reduces  the  question  to  the  origin  of 
what  he  deemed  to  be  the  most  important  part 
of  tubercle,  namely,  the  giant-cell.  It  arises, 
he  thinks,  within  a  blood-vessel,  Masses  of 
molecular  matter,  very  tenacious  and  adherent. 
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grew  up  in  small  blood-vessels  (capillaries  or 
iimall  veins),  and  become  bigger  and  bigger, 
■antil  the  vessel  is  quite  choked,  or  even  distended 
at  the  spot.  At  first  there  are  no  nuclei  in 
the  protoplastic  mass,  but  afterwards  they  begin 
to  appear ;  and  their  number  is  proportionate  to 
the  age  of  the  corpuscle.  Where  the  nuclei  come 
from  is  uncertain.  The  epithelioid  cells  next  ap- 
pear around  the  giant-cell,  and  are  most  likely 
derived  from  processes  of  the  giant-cell.  The 
lymphoid  cells  come  from  the  cells  of  the  tissue 
in  which  the  tubercle  is  formed.  The  reticulum, 
in  chief  part,  is  a  neoplasm ;  it  grows  with  the 
multiplication  of  the  cells,  and  is  always  con- 
nected with  the  gigantic  corpuscle.  So  soon  as 
the  giant-cell  becomes  surrounded  by  other  cells, 
the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel  disappears.  Other 
authorities  differ  from  Scliiippel  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  giant-cell :  some  supposing  it  to 
bo  formed  from  the  endothelium,  some  from 
blood-leucocytes,  and  some  from  free  protoplasm. 
And  here  the  question  rests  at  present. 

III.  Conoerning  the  growth'  of  tubercles. 
The  primitive  tubercle  increases  in  size  until  it 
becomes  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  brought  about  by  the  formation  of  fresh 
tubercular  foci  around  the  origin*!  focus  ;  so 
that  when  six  or  more  of  the  primitive  tubercles 
become  agglomerated  into  one  body,  it  becomes 
visible  as  a  small  nodule  (tuberculum).  Some- 
times the  agglomeration  does  not  assume  the 
nodular  form,  but  is  diffused  and  of  irregular 
shape ;  this  is  called  an  infiltration.  The  dif- 
ference between  nodular  and  infiltrated  tubercle 
is  merely  a  naked-eye  difference;  whether  the 
confluent  tubercles  retain  the  nodular  shape  or 
not,  the  primitive  tubercle  is  always  a  tubercu- 
lum. 1.  Nodular  tubercle  corresponds  to  most 
of  Bayle's  granulations,  and  Laennec's  miliary 
tubercles,  which  were  spoken  of  before.  The 
epithet  miliary  is  much  older  than  Lo.ennec,  and 
has  lost  its  original  etymological  meaning.  Mi- 
liary tubercle  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  size 
of  a  millet-seed.  Tubercle  the  size  of  millet  seed 
may  oir  may  not  be  miliary.  All  that  is  now 
meant  by  miliary  tubercle  is  a  small  nodule, 
roundish,  seldom  larger  than  a  hemp-seed,  almost 
colourless  or  greyish,  consistence  almost  equal  to 
that  of  cartilage,  and  either  quite  transparent 
or  opalescent.  Lastly,  miliary  nodules  may  or 
may  not  be  tubercular.  Miliary  tubercle  must 
be  distinguished  from  other  small  nodular  neo- 
plasms; minute  disseminated  carcinoma  and  sar- 
coma, lymphosarcoma,  leuksemic  nodules,  small 
fibromata.  The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  more  definite  lesions  in  the  same  body, 
and  upon  the  mierbScopical  structure.  In  the  lungs, 
miliary  semi-transparent  nodules  are  someti  mes 
wholly  pneumonic  in  character.  The  peribron- 
chitis of  Virehow  possesses,  according  to  Wagner, 
a  lymphadenoid  structure,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  a  tubercular  lesion.  2.  Infiltrated 
tubercle,  when  present  in  the  lungs,  corresponds 
with  much  of  Laennec's  gelatiniform  and  grey 
infiltration.  The  gelatiniform  infiltration  may 
often  be  seen  surrounding  nodular  tubercles,  in 
cases  of  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis^  In  the 
liver,  tubercular  infiltration  runs  along  the  cap- 
lule  of  Crlisson  between  the  lobuli.  In  the  cortex 
•rf  the  kidney,  it  appears  as  streaks  between  the 
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bundles  of  tubuli,  or  as  ill-defined  roundish 
patches.  Tubercle,  not  nodular,  often  may  be 
seen  alongside  the  small  arteries  in  the  cerebral 
meninges.  Wagner  describes  a  diffuse  lympha- 
denoma  (tubercle)  of  the  pleura,  which  is  in 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  from  chronic 
pleurisy;  and  even  the  microscope  shows  all 
stages  of  transition  between  lymphaJeniid  and 
granulation  tissue,  in  these  cases,  A  similai 
diffuse  lesion  occurs  in  the  mucous  memhranes. 

IV.  Conoeniiug  ttie  lesions  v/hich  sur- 
round tubercle. — First,  there  is  the  mechanical 
effect  of  pressure.  Next,  the  lymphatics  and  juice- 
canals  around  are  widened  and  tilled  with  chylous 
stuff  containing  a  few  corpuscles.  Tubercle  is 
also  commonly  associated  with  surrounding  hy- 
peraemia,  and  with  inflammatory  exudations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These  secondary  lesions  are 
well  seen  in  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes. 
Pleurisy,  peritonitis,  pericarditis,  local  or  gene- 
rn.1,  are  sure  to  follow  upon  tuberculosis  of  the 
respective  membranes.  In  the  mucous  mem- 
br,ines,  hyperaemia  and  catarrh  are  the  neces 
sary  results.  But  in  the  tissues  which  are  them- 
selves undergoing  transformation  into  tubercle 
an  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels  proceeds  very 
quickly.  Tubercle,  wherever  formed,  \S  non- 
vascular; the  only  approach  to  vascularity  is 
when  tubercle  surrounds  arteries  or  veins  with- 
out closing  them, 

V.  Concerning  the  metamorphosis  of  tu- 
bercle.— Sooner  or  later,  the  tubercles,  which 
have  now  been  described,  undeirgo  sun  Iry  changes. 
These  changes  sometimes  take  place  very  quickly 
certainly  within  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  for 
matioD  of  the  tubercle.  On  the  other  hand,  tuber- 
cle may  remain  unchanged  for  a  long  time,  even 
for  two  or  three  years,  as  Schiippel's  observa- 
tions upon  one  case  seem  to  prove.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  metamorphosis — the  fibrous  and  the 
caseous,  and  they  correspond  to  the  two  kinds 
of  tubercle  which  Virehow  describes,  the  fibrous 
and  the  cellular.  1st,  The  fibrous  metamm- 
phosi3  is  by  far  the  less  common.  The  reti- 
culum of  the  tubercle  becomes  greatly  hyper- 
trophied,  so  as  to  constitute  a  dense  intercellular 
substance,  interspersed  with  a  few  small  spindle- 
shaped  nuclei.  The  cells  of  the  tubercle  undergo 
the  caseous  change.  The  restUt  is  either  a  small 
fibroma  with  a  cheesy  centre  (which  may  after- 
wards calcify),  or  a  simple  fibroma,  the  cheesy 
matter  being  wholly  absorbed.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  larger 
tracts  of  tubercular  infiltration  may  undergo  the 
fibrous  metamorphosis^niay  cicatrise,  in  fact. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fibrous  condition,  when  once 
attained,  is  permanent  and  final.  Friedlander 
(1873)  denies  the  fibrous  metamorphosis  alto- 
gether, and  declares  tliat  it  proceeds  from  the 
tissue  around  the  tubercle,  and  not  from  the  tu- 
bercle itself,  which  must  caseate.  2nd,  Thecheesy 
metamorphosis  is  very  much  more  common.  All 
parts  of  the  tubercle,  first  the  cells  and  after- 
wards the  reticulum,  become  infiltrated  with  oily 
molecules.  This  change  begins  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  primitive  tubercle.  To  the  naked  eye  mi- 
nute white  specks  appear  ;  they  become  larger 
and  more  numerous,  and  at  last  coalesce.  The 
oily  change  is  incomplete :  many  of  the  cells 
simply  lose  water,  dry  up,  and  shrivel ;  anil  it 
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this  stilts  they  constitute  the  tubercle-corpuscles 
of  Lebert.  It  is  this  addition  of  partial  desic- 
ration  which  makes  cheesy  degeneration  differ 
from  simple  fatty  degeneration.  But  why  tu- 
bercle should  take  on  tlie  cheesy  metamorphosis 
cannot  be  explained :  the  deficient  supply  of  nu- 
tritious juices  will  not  alone  meet  the  ease.  The 
cheesy  change  usually  begins  before  the  tubercle 
has  reached  the  size  of  a  millet-seed.  But  some- 
times much  more  minute  granulations  degene- 
rate, and  to  this,  the  very  smallest  cheesy  tuber- 
cle, Killiet  and  Barthez  have  given  the  name  of 
tubercular  dust.  The  change  begins  much  more 
quickly  in  generalised  than  in  local  tubercle, 
targe  nodules,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of 
smaller  cheesy  nodules,  may  reach  the  size  of  a 
peeled  horse-chestnut.  This  caseous  tubercle  is 
the  crude  yellow  tubercle  of  Laennec,  and  the 
tubercle  of  Bayle.  Before  Bayle  it  was  called 
scrofulous  matter,  and  looked  upon  as  wholly  a 
deposition  from  the  blood.  Unlike  the  fibrous 
metamorphosis,  the  cheesy  change  is  not  perma- 
nent:  five  further  changes  may  occur.  1.  Sof- 
tening :  the  whole  caseous  mass  breaks  down  into 
a  molecular  detritus  of  oily  and  albuminous 
particles.  When  the  supply  of  blood  allows  of 
it,  these  molecules  float  in  a  serous  fluid,  which 
to  the  naked  eye  looks  purulent:  curdy  pus,  or 
a  tubercular  abscess.  The  abscess,  when  super- 
ficial, bursts,  and  leaves  a  tubercular  ulcer. 
When  all  the  caseous  matter  has  been  caft  off 
the  nicer  may  heal,  and  so  the  local  disease 
come  to  an  end.  But  usually  the  ulcer  steadily 
enlarges,  by  the  perpetual  production  and  de- 
struction of  tubercles  around  it :  this  is  phthisis, 
in  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  word.  The  cica- 
trix-tissue  of  tubercle  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
tract strongly.  2.  Capsulation:  sometimes  a 
capsule  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  will  form  around 
the  cheesy  matter,  whether  softened  or  not; 
This  is  the  encysted  tubercle  of  Bayle.  3.  Cal- 
cification: the  oily  particles  become  gradually 
replaced  by  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  different  degrees  of  calcification  are  denoted 
by  such  words  as  mortary,  chalky,  stony.  In 
itself,  it  is  a  permanent  change ;  but  ulceration 
may  occur  around,  and  thus  the  petrified  tubercle 
be  discharged.  4.  Absorption  no  doubt  occurs 
to  some  degree.  Virchow  believes  that  cheesy 
glands  may  wholly  disappear  in  this  way.  If 
there  be  truth  in  the  current  doctrine  respecting 
the  infectiousness  of  tubercle,  absorption  is,  of 
all  the  terminations,  the  least  to  be  wished.  5. 
Sloughing  in  mass  may  occur.  The  cheesy 
nodule  becomes  a  sequestrum,  which  is  gra- 
dually loosened  by  surrounding  suppuration,  until 
it  separates,  and  lies  loose  in  a  cavity.  The 
eheesy  metamorphosis  cannot  be  by  any  means 
looked  upon  as  being  peculiar  to  tubercle,  al- 
though no  doubt  most  common  in  tubercle. 
Simple  inflammatory  exudations,  cancer,  syphi- 
litic gummata,  lymphosarcoma,  all  sometimes 
undergo  the  same  change. 

VI.  Concerning  the  tubercular  diathesis 
and  dysorasia. — It  was  not  possible  that  careful 
examinations  of  dead  bodies  should  be  made, 
without  two  prominent  characters  of  tubercle 
beiui  noted;  namely,  the  fact  that  certain  tis- 
sues, organs,  or  persons  are  liable  to  tubercle, 
and  certain  others  not  so ;  also  the  frequency 


with  which  tubercles  are  disseminated  over  ii 
number  of  organs  in  the  same  subject.  Hence 
arose  the  doctrine  of  tubercular  diathesis  and 
dyscrasia. 

1.  Tubercular  diathesis  is  a  phrase  first  used 
by  Bayle  (1803),  and  means  a  particular  dis- 
position to  the  generation  of  tubercles.  The 
contradictory  word  to  diathesis  is  immunity,  or 
privation  of  diathesis.  The  tubercular  diathesis 
relates  to  tissues,  organs,  or  persons,  (a)  Tie- 
sues  :  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the 
connective  tissues  (and  especially  the  variety 
lymphadenoid  tissue)  are  particularly  predis- 
posed to  tubercle.  The  other  tissues — namely, 
the  epithelial,  and  the  higher,  muscular  and  ner- 
vous tissues,  may  be  said  to  possess  complete 
immunity.  Some  would  deny  this  last  assertion, 
but  their  opinions  have  been  narrated  before, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Of  late  years  tu- 
bercles have  been  found  in  sundry  morbid  tissues. 
Koster  ( 1869),  in  cases  of  scrofulous  disease  of 
joints,  found  innumerable  tubercles  imbedded  in 
the  granulations ;  not  only  in  those  which  spring 
from  the  synovial  membrane  and  bone,  but  also 
in  those  which  line  abscesses  or  sinuses.  Eried- 
lander  (1873)  declares  that,  under  these  con- 
ditions, tubercles  are  never  absent.  They  are 
visible,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  as  whitish  or 
greyish  specks,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  enlarged 
capillaries.  He  finds  tubercles  in  scrofulous 
ulcers  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  walls  of  scrofulous 
abscesses,  cutaneous  or  connected  with  caries  of 
bone.  Koster  has  seen  tubercles  in  cbancrous 
and  cancerous  ulcers ;  Friedlander  in  the  stroma 
of  a  cancer  recurrent  after  operation.  This  local 
tuberculosis  (if  it  be  tuberculosis)  has  very  little 
disposition  to  become  disseminated ;  the  health 
of  the  patients  remains  good;  the  tubercles  often 
remain  for  a  long  time  without  becoming  caseous. 
The  microscopical  structure  of  these  tubercles  is 
identical  with  that  which  Schiippel  has  assigned 
to  tubercle  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  which 
has  been  already  described,  (i)  Organs:  the 
serous  membranes  (pleura,  peritoneum,  pericar- 
dium) are  a  very  frequent  seat  of  tubercle.  Endo- 
cardium, very  uncommon.  Dura  mater,  not  very 
common.  Pia  mater,  very  common.  Ependyma, 
uncommon.  The  mucous  membranes  (alimentary, 
respiratory,  genito-urinary),  very  common.  Lym- 
phatic glands,  most  common.  Lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  common.  Suprarenals,  not  very 
common.  Testes,  not  uncommon.  Prostate,  not 
common.  Heart,  not  very  common.  Brain 
and  spinal  cord,  tolerably  common.  Salivary 
glands  and  pancreas,  uncommon.  Ovaries,  vo- 
luntary muscle,  and  thyroid,  very  uncommon. 
With  regurd  to  the  skin,  tubercles  have  been 
found  around  scrofulous  ulcers ;  and  Friedlander 
(1872-i)  has  assigned  to  lupus  a  microscopical 
character  identical  with  that  of  tubercle.  The 
diathesis  of  organs  can  be  p.artly  explained  by 
the  diathesis  of  tissues.  Lymphatic  organs  are 
predisposed ;  and  hence  we  can  understand  why 
the  spleen  is  prone  to  tubercle  whilst  the  thyroid 
is  not ;  also  why  the  intestines  should  be  more 
liable  than  the  stomach,  because  they  are  much 
richer  in  lymphatic  structures.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  the  connective  tisstie  of  the 
ovaries,  the  mammary  glands,  and  the  salivaij 
glands,  should  be  indisposed  to  tubercle.  Partly, 
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pijrhaps,  it  is  an  error  of  observation ;  partly, 
perhaps,  it  is  explicable  by  the  supply  of  blood 
and  juices,  (o)  Persons:  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis, with  respect  to  persons,  is  met  with  only 
in  the  sorbfulous.  No  age  is  exempt  from  the 
possibility  of  tubercles ;  they  are  especially 
common  in  early  life,  and  have  been  ^ound  even 
'm  the  foetus. 

2.  TMercular  dyscrasia.  The  Tford  dys-crasia 
signifies  a  mis-composition,  or  a  qualitative  le- 
sion. Strictly  speaking,  there  may  be  a  dys- 
erasia  of  any  tissue,  but  the  word  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  qualitative  lesions  of  the  bluod 
only.  The  dyscrasia,  which  is  believed  to  exist 
in  tuberculosis,  and  to  be  peculiar  to  it,  is 
called  tubercular.  Bayle  was  the  first  to  note  the 
frequency  with  which  tubercle  implicates  a  num- 
ber of  organs  in  the  same  subject  and  at  the 
same  time.  Laennec  remarked  that  the  tuber- 
ales  often  seem  to  hare  been  developed  in  distinct 
crops  :  the  age  of  the  tubercles  being  judged  of 
by  the  degree  of  their  degeneration.  So  that  he 
came  to  speak  of  primary  and  secondary  eruptions 
of  tubercle.  He  noted  that  a  secondary  eruption 
often  seemed  to  follow  the  softening  of  the  pri- 
mary tubercle.  And  this  he  deemed  to  indicate 
an  actual  and  peculiar  change  in  the  juices  of 
the  part,  a  local  dyscrasia :  as  if  the  primary 
tubercle  were  the  source  of  an  infection.  It  is 
then  the  multiple  eruption  of  tubercle  which 
suggests  the  notion  of  a  dyscrasia.  For  the 
matter  stands  thus.  The  multiple  eruption  is 
either  protopathic  or  deuteropathic.  Either 
many  organs  simultaneously  and  spontaneously 
generate  tubercle,  or  they  are  simultaneously 
subjeeted  to  a  common  tuberculising  influence. 
Of  the  two  hypotheses,  the  latter  is  certainly 
the  more  probable.  And  if  so,  it  is  not  asking 
much  to  suppose  that  the  common  cause  exists 
in  the  common  bond  of  all  organs  and  tissues — 
that  is  to  say,  the  blood.  And  granting  this, 
the  further  question  arises  :  how  does  the  blood 
acquire  this  tuberculising  property  ?  Is  it  pro- 
topathic or  deuteropathic  ?  Is  it  a  spontaneous 
generation  of  the  blood,  or  is  it  derived  from 
some  other  source  ?  Now,  the  prevailing  theory 
of  dysorasise  asserts  that  every  dyscrasia  is  due 
to  the  constant  afBux  of  morbid  maternal  de- 
rived from  foci  external  to  the  circulating  blood 
itself:  in  other  words,  dyscrasise  are  always 
secondary  to  a  local  lesion.  The  justification  of 
this  doctrine  is  believed  to  be  found  in  certain 
dyscrasise  which  seem  to  be  less  obscure  than 
the  tubercular;  for  instance;  pyaemia  and  mela- 
nsemia.  Admitting  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
tubercular  dyscrasia  aJso,  there  is  a  necessary 
local  antecedent  lesion,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
what  this  lesion  is,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  blood. 

First,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  lesion 
whiehinfects  the  blood.  Dittrich  (1853)  taught 
that  detritus,  derived  from  the  breaking-up  of 
tissues  of  any  kind,  and  entering  the  blood, 
would-  produce  the  tubercular  dyscrasia.  But 
to  this  doctrine  it  is  justly  objected  that  de- 
tritus, the  result  of  degenerations,  is  often  ab- 
sorbed and  is  not  followed  by  tubercle.  There 
must  bei  something  peculiar  to  the  detritus  which 
sets  up  tubercle ;  what  we  may  call  a  tubercular 
rtrua.    Buhl  (1857)  held  that  this  virus  pro- 


ceeded from  the  sundry  fjrms  of  Laenneo's  tu- 
bercle alone  :  that  is  to  say,  from  undegenerated 
tubercle,  and  from  any  kind  of  cheesy  matter. 
He  remarked,  what  is  very  true,  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly uncommon  to  find  disseminated  miliary 
tubercle,  without  also  finding  cheesy  matter 
somewhere,  especially  in  the  bronchial  and  me- 
senteric glands,  and  in  the  lungs.  And  no  one 
would  deny  that  the  formation  of  the  cheesy 
matter  must  have  preceded,  in  point  of  time, 
the  formation  of  the  miliary  tubercle.  Against 
Buhl's  theory  there  lie  three  objections,  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  overthrow  the  theory  by 
any  means.  Cheesy  matter  often  occurs  without 
the  tubercular  dyscrasia ;  but  this  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  cheesy  matter  sets  up  the  dys- 
crasia under  certain  conditions  only,  or  that  all 
cheesy  matter  will  not  set  up  the  dyscrasia.  In 
very  rare  eases  of  general  tubercle  no  cheesy 
matter  has  been  found ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that 
recent  undegenerated  tubercle  may  infect,  The 
last  objection  is  this :  the  tubercular  dyscrasia 
implies  the  tubercular  diathesis;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  signs  of  former  tubercular 
disease,  in  the  form  of  cheesy  matter,  should  be 
found  in  persons  who  have  died  from  a  more 
general  tuberculosis;  but  this  objection  will  lose 
much  of  its  force  when  we  have  discussed  out 
second  topic,  which  we  will  now  proceed,  to  do. 

The  relation  between  the  local  I'esioji  and  the 
blood,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  tubercular  dys- 
crasia is  developed.  There  are  three  possible  ways 
by  which  the  blood  may  become  contaminated. 
First,  by  a  lesion  of  some  part  of  the  sangui- 
ferous system:  but  this,sofar asthewriter  knows, 
has  never  been  supposed  the  source  of  tubercle. 
Secondly,  by  an  absorption  of  the  virus  by  the 
blood-vessels  :  nothing  can  be  said  for  this  sup- 
position or  against  it.  Thirdly,  by  means  of  the 
lymphatic  system :  a  soui'ce  of  infection  which 
is  highly  probable.  Experience  seems  to  justify 
the  following  theory.  The  local  tuberculising 
lesion  first  of  all  infects  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, tlirough  the  juice  canals.  In  serous 
membranes,  mucous  membranes,  the  lungs,  and 
the  brain,  it  is  very  common  to  see  what  may  be 
called  the,  mother  tubercle  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  daughter  tubercles.  The  lymphatic  glands 
are  next  infected ;  and  when  they  have  become 
tubercular,  they  pour  tuberciJar  virus  into  the 
blood.  The  blood  conveys  the  virus  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  thus  disseminates  the  tubercle. 
This  theory  is  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  but  it 
takes  the  primitive  local  lesion  for  granted. 
When  we  ask  for  the  cause  of  the  specific  local 
lesion  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  tubercular 
diathesis,  which  we  know  only  in  its  effects,  not 
at  all  in  itself,  and  not  much  more  in  its  ante- 
cedents. 

VII.  Conceiniug  the  experimental  patho- 
logy of  tubercle. — ^Passing  over  the  earlier  ex- 
periments of  Cruveilhier,  Jjombard,  Erdt,  and 
others,  we  will  come  at  once  to  Villemin  (1865), 
who  was  the  first  to  draw  general  attention  to  the 
present  topic.  He  inoculated  rabbits  with  fresh 
tubercle,  both  transparent  and  opaque ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  inserted,  small  pieces  of  tubercle  into 
an  incision  made  through  the  skin  of  the.  animals. 
When  the  rabbits  were  killed,  about  a  month 
afterwards,  an  abundant  crop  of  tubercles  was 
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found  in  many  of  the  viBcera.  On  the  other 
hand,  Villemin  proved  that  rabbits  are  not  sub- 
ject to  epontaneoua  formation  of  tubercle.  He 
concluded  that  tubercle  contains  a  peculiar  virus, 
which  can  be  reproduced  in  the  body.  Since 
Villemin's  time  many  pathologists  have  worked 
at  the  artificial  production  of  tubercle.  The  re- 
sults of  their  work  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
under  six  heads. 

1.  Animals  used  in  the  experiments.  In  rab- 
bits, gumea-pigs,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  mon- 
keys, artificial  tubercle  is  easily  generated ;  in 
cats  and  dogs,  not  easily.  Villemin  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  inoculate  a  cock  and  a  dove. 

2.  Material  inoculated.  Villemin  used  fresh 
tubercle.  But  soon  afterwards  (1867)  Andrew 
Clark  and  "Waldenburg  succeeded  in  rendering 
rabbits  tubercular,  by  inoculating  them  with 
materials  other  than  tubercle,  it  was  next 
found  that  not  only  animal  tissues,  but  even  the 
vegetable,  such  as  a  cotton  seton  or  a  piece  of 
cork,  could  set  up  tuberculosis.  And,  laetly,  the 
fact  was  discovered  that  a  simple  wound,  into 
which  nothing  was  inserted,  would  suffice  to 
generate  tubercle  in  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and 
certain  other  animals.  However,  Sanderson 
(1868)  showed  that,  of  all  the  means  for  pro- 
ducing artificial  tubercle  by  inoculation,  none  is 
more  certain  or  more  active  than  the  material 
taken  hot  from  the  diseased  glands  of  a'  living 
animal  already  infected.  The  dose  required  is 
almost  infinitesimal.  If  a  diseased  gland  is 
squeezed  into  a  little  distilled  water  in  a  capsule, 
and  the  slightly  turbid  liquid  injected,  results 
are  certain.  Both  Sanderson  and  Wilscn  Fox 
(1868)  discovered  that  when  non-tubercular 
matters  are  inoculated,  they  become  encapstiled 
by  cheesy  matter  formed  beneath  the  skin ;  so 
that  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  subsequent 
tuberculosis  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems  at  first. 
The  tubercles  follow,  not  the  material  inocu- 
lated, but  the  inflammatory  products  which  sur- 
round it.  Cohnheiin  inferred  that  the  infectious 
matter  was  always  caseous  pus.  But  the  inflam- 
matory products  around  the  wound  of  inoculation 
are  not  always  cheesy,  although  they  are  usually 
so.  Wherefore  we  must  conclude  that  the  infec- 
tious virus,  which'  excites  the  general  tuber- 
culosis, is  not  introduced  from  without,  but  is 
generated  by  the  animal  itself;  that  the  animal 
must  possess  a  tubercular  diathesis ;  and  that, 
given  the  diathesis,  any  kind  of  inflammation, 
set  up  in  any  way,  may  call  forth  tuberculosis. 

3.  Manner  of  introducing  the  exciting  sub- 
stance. Villemin  inoculated  the  tubercle.  He 
also  succeeded  by  injecting  a  watery  suspension 
of  tubercle  into  the  air-tubes.  Feltz  (1867)  in- 
jected cheesy  detritus  into  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  pioduced,in  the  lungs,  embolic  nodules 
which  underwent  caseous  degeneration.  Injec- 
tions into  the  left  side  of  the  heart  caused  simi- 
lar changes  in  other  viscera,  especially  the  brain. 
Lebert  and  Wyss  obtained  the  same  results  from 
injections  into  the  veins.  Sanderson  injected 
the  serous  cavities.  Chauveau  (1868)  found  that 
infectious  matters  may  be  introduced  into  the 
l)ody  through  the  alimentary  canal :  he  rendered 
calves  tubercular  by  feeding  them  with  small 
quantities  of  tubercle,  or  with  muscle,  milk,  or 
iputa  of  a  tubercular  animal.    Last!  j,  some  have 


suspected  that  infective'particles  may  be  inhaled 
into  the  lungs. 

4.  Lesions  produced.  The  results  of  inocula- 
tion beneath  the  skin  of  guinea-pigs  ha*e  been 
well  described  by  Wilson  Fox.  (a)  The  material 
inserted  becomes  surrounded  by  dry  cheesy  stuff, 
which  is  shown  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of 
dried-up  detritus,  rather  than  true  puriform 
cells.  (6)  Around  the  cheesy  mass  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  round  graniilations,  some  transparent 
and  some  opaque,  in  size  from  that  of  a  poppy- 
seed  to  that  of  a  hemp-seed.  These  granulations 
consist  of  many  nuclei,  imbedded  in  a  homoge- 
neous substance,  together  with  some  large  epi- 
thelioid cells,  (c)  Indurated  cords  reach,  beneath 
the  skin,  from  the  seat  of  injury  towards — or  to 
— the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  These  cords 
are  sometimes  cheesy  in  the  centre.  Microscopi- 
cally they  consist  of  strings  or  rows  of  cells  and 
nuclei,  like  those  of  the  granulations,  contained 
in  a  limitary  membrane.  These  cords  are  prob- 
ably altered  lymphatics,  (d)  The  next  change  is 
found  in  the  associated  lymphatic  glands.  They 
are  enlarged  to  twice  or  thrice  their  natural  size, 
and  are  also  apparently  much  increased  in  num- 
ber— that  is  to  say,  very  small  glands  become 
visible.  On  section,  they  look  semi-transparent 
and  confused  in  structure:  scattered  through 
them  are  spots  and  streaks  of  cheesy  degenera- 
tion. The  microscope  shows  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  natural  lymphoid  corpuscles, 
and  some  larger  epithelioid  cells.  («)  The  lungs 
are  next  most  frequently  affected.  They  contain 
scattered  granulations  of  different  sizes,  from  the 
minutest  speck  to  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed,  or 
even  larger ;  semi-transparent  and  firm,  with  a 
cheesy  centre,  sometimes  softened.  A  distinct 
connection  with  the  air-tubes  and  vessels  can 
often  be  made  out,  the  granulations  being  seated 
in  the  peribronchial  or  perivascular  sheath  ;  but 
sometimes  they  have  no  particular  relation  to 
either.  From  these  granulations  proceeds  an 
infiltration  of  the  septa  of  the  air-sacs :  and  con- 
currently with  this  change,  the  capillaries  col- 
lapse and  cease  to  be  permeable  by  blood.  The, 
bronchial  glands  also  are  affected,  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  above.  (/)  The  next  most 
important  changes  are  in  the  liver.  It  is  much 
increased  both  in  size  and  weight,  in  consequence 
of  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson 
and  the  tissue  between  the  acini,  with  small  cor- 
puscles (such  as  before  described)  imbedded  in 
a  fibrous  network.  The  new  tissue  looks  semi- 
transparent  and  glistering:  scattered  through  it 
are  spots  of  cheesy  change.  Here  and  there  the 
lesion  tends  to  assume  the  nodular  form.  The 
proper  liver-cells  degenerate  and  disappear,  (g) 
The  spleen  is  enlarged.  Nodules,  transparent 
or  cheesy,  and  transparent  diffuse  infiltrations, 
are  scattered  through  it.  (A)  In  the  agminated 
and  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestines  are  some- 
times found  white  or  caseous  nodules,  or  even 
ulcers.  The  stomach  is  unaffected.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  in  the  mesentery  and  in  the  hilum 
of  the  liver  are  usually  affected,  (i)  Ascites  is 
common,  and  probably  due  to  the  state  of  the 
liver.  (J)  In  the  omentum  numerous  granula- 
tions are  often  found,  both  around  the  small 
vessels,  and  also  in  the  tissue  where  there  ate 
no  vessels. 


TUBERCLE. 

Sanderson  found  that  when  the  serous  cavities 
ue  injected  with  tubercle  the  membranes  be- 
come stndded,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  with  granu- 
lations, small,  but  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  mere  overgrowths  of  lympha- 
denoid  tissue  previously  existing  beneath  the 
epithelium.  The  lungs  undergo  the  change  de- 
scribed by  Wilson  Fox,  and  also  a  pneumonic 
change,  consisting  in  a  filling  of  the  air-Sac 
with  roundish  cells,  like  those  which  are  always 
found  there  in  small  numbers. 

6.  Nature  of  these  lesions.  The  great  majority 
of  pathologists  ai-e  of  opinion  that  these  lesions, 
thus  artitioially  produced  in  the  lower  animals, 
are  the  same  as  thosd  which  we  call  tubercular 
in  man.  On  the  other  hand,  Friedlander  holds 
that  these  artificially-produced  nodules  do  not 
possess  the  structure  of  true  tubercles,  to  which 
he  holds  a  giant-cell  to  be  essential.  '  In  his 
opinion,  the  nodules  are  nothing  but  dissemi- 
nated chronic  inflammatory  uodules,  with  a  dis- 
position to  casente.  Ho  declares  that  in  the 
luugs  the  lesion  consists  in  nothing  but  miliary 
pneumonia,  an  assertion  wliich  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  Wilson  Fox  and  San- 
derson. Friedlander  refers  to  Sanderson's  views 
upon  the  infective  product  of  inBammation.  But 
Sanderson  does  not  draw  so  excessively  sharp  a 
distinction  between  tubercles  and  chronic  in- 
ftammatory  nodules  as  Friedlander  does.  San- 
derson's doctrines  deserve  the  closest  attention, 
rhoy  may  be  summed  up  as  fol  lows :  An  inflam- 
mation which  is  more  or  less  exactly  limited  in 
duration  and  extent  by  the  original  limits  of 
the  injury  which  has  caused  it,  may,  with  scierf- 
tific  precision,  be  designated  a  simple  or  normal 
inflammation.  An  inflammation  which  spreads 
and  endures  beyond  the  direct  and  primary  ope- 
ration of  its  cause,  which  induces  similar  inflam- 
mations in  other  parts,  and  disorders  the  func- 
tions of  the  whcile  body,  has  in  it  something 
beyond  the  efFeets  of  the  injury,  and  may  pro- 
perly be  called  infecting.  Id  the  latter  case, 
material  must  have  been  discharged  from  the 
original  focus,  either  by  the  absorbents  or  the 
veins,  into  the  circulation.  The  remote  efFeets 
of  this  infecting  inflammation  consist,  partly  in 
the  springing  up  of  new  foci  of  inflammation 
along  the  course  of  the  infected  channels  (the 
anatomic.il  distribution  of  which  secondaiy  foci 
always  distinctly  indicates  the  source  from  which 
they  have  originated),  partly  in  the  occurrence 
of  changes  in  the  physical  and  organoleptic  cha- 
racters of  the  blood  itself,  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  show  that  it  is  impregnated  with  the  infective 
poison.  When,  in  the  lower  animals,  local  in- 
fective inflammations  are  produced,  either  in  the 
skin  or  peritoneum  by  the  introduction  of  irri- 
tant substances,  two  distinct  sets  of  consequences 
manifest  themselves,  namely,  (1)  a  chronic  dis- 
ease, exhibiting  in  all  respects  the  anatomical 
characters  of  tuberculosis,  and  consisting  essen- 
tially in  the  overgrowth  of  certain  tissues  called 
lymphatic  or  adenoid,  and  in  close  relation 
with  the  lymphatic  system;  and  (2)  pyaemia,  an 
acute  disease,  in  which  abscesses  form.  The 
difference  between  the  rapidly-growing  and 
suppurating  nodule  of  pyaemia,  and  the  slowly- 
formed  caseating  granulation  of  tuberculosis,  is 
one  noli  of  origin,  or  even  of  structure,  but  of 
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duration  and  development.  Opinions  such  as 
these  are  held  by  other  eminent  pathologists — 
for  instance,  Chauveau  and  Eindfleisch.  For  a 
further  development  of  the  subject,  in  respect  of 
human  pathology,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
article  on  Scrofula, 

6.  Characters  of  the  virus.  Whether  these 
nodules  be  modified  inflammations  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  dyscrasia,  But  little  is 
yet  known  concerning  the  virus.  Villemin  sup- 
posed it  to  be  liquid.  lOebs  declares  that  it  is 
soluble  iu  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Walden- 
burg,  Sanderson,  Chauveau,  and  most  other 
pathologists  deem  it  to  take  the  form  of  minute 
solid  particles. 

Klebs,  Aufrecht,  and  Baumgarten  describe 
the  virus  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  bacillus ; 
SchuUer  and  Toussaint  describe  it  as  being  a 
micrococcus.  More  recently  Koch  has  announced 
the  discovery  by  him  of  a  specific  tubercular 
organism  in  tuberculous  structures  and  in  the 
sputa  of  phthisis.  This  organism  is  a  slender, 
rod-shapfed,  motionless  bacillus,  which  equals  in 
length  from  one  quarter  to  the  whole  of  the 
breadth  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  This  tubercle 
bacillus  differs  from  all  known  bacilli  in  re- 
maining unaffected  by  the  staining  reagent  ve- 
suvin.     SeeZiiiS.  S.  J.  Gee. 

TUBERCULAR  EBUPTIOUS.  — This 
term  is  applied  to  eruptions  consisting  of  small 
prominences  of  the  skin.  The  use  of  the  ex- 
pression is  somewhat  arbitrary,  inasmuch  as 
a  small  tubercle  would  faU  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  '  pimple,'  and  a  large  tubercle  under 
that  of  'tumour.'  Willan  defines  tubercle  to 
be  '  a  small,  hard,  superficial  tumour,  circum- 
scribed and  permanent,  or  suppurating  partially.' 
In  this  definition  prominence  and  bulk  alone 
are  regarded;  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  his 
group  of  tubercular  eruptions  of  the  skin,  Wil- 
lan brings  together  an  incongruous  assemblage 
of  superficial  growths,  wholly  discordant  in  their 
nature,  some  being  grave  and  some  only  trivial, 
and  of  which  the  greater  part  can  only  be  dealt 
with  under  their  separate  heads.  For  example, 
he  enumerates  as  members  of  this  group: — 
'phyma,  verruca,  moUuscum,  vitiligo,  acne,  sy- 
cosis, lupus,  elephantiasis,  frambsesia ;.'  and 
omits  altogether  that  very  important  group  of 
tubercular  eruptions  which  are  due  to  syphilis. 
Erasmus  Wilson. 

TUBEBCULAE  MENINGITIS.  -^  A 
form  of  meningitis  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
tubercle.   See  Meninges,  Cbhebeai,  Diseases  of. 

TUBERCULAK  PHTHISIS.-A  synonym 
for  one  or  more  of  the  forms  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption associated  with  tubercle.  See  Phthisis  ; 
Tubercle  ;  and  Tuberculosis. 

TUBERCULOSIS.— Stnon.  :  Fr.  Tuberou- 
lisation  ;  Taberculose ;  Ger.  'Ikberculose  ;  Tuber- 
kelbildimg. — By  tuberculosis  is  meant  the  pro- 
duction of  tubercle.  The  anatomical  and  setio- 
logical  aspects  of  tuberculosis  are  discussed  in 
the  articles  on  Scrofula  and  Toeerole.  The 
present  article  is  devoted  to  the  semeiotic  aspect 
of  tuberculosis,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  signs 
whereby  we  discover  the  tubercular  process  in 
the  living  man. 
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We  lay  down  two  prime  distinctions  at  the 
outset.  First,  although  tuberde  tend  to  be  dis- 
seminated more  or  less  widely,  yet  it  commonly 
affects  some  one  organ  more  than  the  rest,  so 
that  during  life  this  organ  alone  seems  to  suffer. 
AVherefore  tuberculosis  is  distinguished  according 
to  the  organ  most  affected,  a  rule  to  which  there 
is  but  one  exception — namely,  the  form  of  tuber- 
culosis which  does  not  predominate  in  any  part, 
which  is  a  disease  of  the  whole  substance,  which 
resembles  typhus  or  enteric  fever,  and  which  will 
be  described  hereafter.  Secondly,  tuberculosis 
is  acute  or  chronic;  words  which  we  take  in 
their  common  meaning,  without  further  defini- 
tion. 

In  the  article  on  tubercle  will  be  found  a  list 
of  the  organs  prone  to  tubercle.  The  signs  of 
the  corresponding  local  forms  of  tuberculosis  are 
described  in  the  appropriate  articles.  We  speak 
of  tubercular  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  pericarditis, 
meningitis;  tubercular  disease  of  the  fauces,  of 
the  intestines,  of  the  larynx ;  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis and  phthisis ;  tubercle  of  the  kiiieys,  of 
the  genito-urinary  passages  ;  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  of  the  suprarenals,  of  the  testicles,  of  the 
brain,  of  the  skin,  of  the  choroid,  and  of  other 
parts. 

Tuberculosis  tends  to  be  chronic.  Bat  some 
of  its  forms  are  acute,  specially  tubercular  me- 
ningitis, tubercular  pericarditis,  acute  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  the  typhoid  form  of  the  disease. 

Acute  typhoid  tuberculosis. — The  signs  of  this 
disease'may  be  summed  up  thus ;  fever,  and 
the  usual  attendants  thereof;  without  signs  of 
local  inflammation,  or  of  typhus  or  enteric  fever. 
Marked  by  the  thermometer,  the  fever  is  not 
high,  seldom  rising  above  103°.  The  face  de- 
void of  expression,  pale  or  dusky.  The  patient 
heavy,  loth  to  be  disturbed,  but  answermg  to  the 
point.  Sleep  disturbed ;  much  dreaming.  Pro- 
gressive emaciation.  Skin  dry  and  harsh,  no 
eruption.  Tongue  dry,  sordes  on  teeth,  thirst. 
Belly  not  distended:  spleen  large.  Nausea, 
vomiting;  bowels  costive  and  stools  pale,  or 
temporary  looseness  with  yellow  stools.  Fre- 
quent short  cough ;  no  expectoration;  no  jjhysi- 
cal  signs  of  disease  in  chest,  except,  perhaps,  of 
slight  catarrh.  Pulse  frequent  and  weak.  Urine 
high-coloured.  In  a  case  such  as  this,  probability 
would  become  certainty  if  tubercles  were  dis- 
covered in  the  choroid  during  life — a  lesion  which 
the  writer  has  found  after  death.  Trousseau  says 
that  headache  more  or  less  severe,  and  delirium 
more  or  less  violent,  may  be  present. 

The  onset  is  somewhat  sudden ;  the  duration, 
from  three  to  six  weeks ;  and  the  termination, 
death.  We  may  suppose  that  slight  forms  of  the 
disease  end  in  recovery  ;  but  proof  is  difBcult  or 
well-nigh  impossible. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis is  the  same  as  that  of  any  severe  fever ; 
for  instance,  typhusl  S.  J.  Gbb. 

TUBUIjAB. — A  peculiar  quality  of  sound,  as 
indicated  by  its  name,  either  elicited  by  percus- 
sion, or  heard  on  auscultation,  in  certain  condi- 
tions.    6'eePHYSiCAi  Examination. 

TUMOTJBa.— Synon.:  F*.  Tumeurs;  Ger. 
GeschimUU, 


TUMOUES. 

Definition. — In  the  broadest  sense  of  th« 
word,  a  tumour  signifies  a  swelling,  and  must 
therefore  include  conditions  so  far  apart  as  a 
phantom-tumour,  a  hypertrophied  muscle,  an 
abscess;  a  hernia,  or  a  cancer ;  but  in  its  more 
restricted  sense  its  application  is  confined  to  a 
swelling  caused  In/  some  form  of  new  growth. 

Classification.  —  The  separation  of  new 
growths  into  benign  and  malignant,  though  very 
useful  as  an  approximate  clinical  distinction,  is 
not  admissible  in  a  scientific  discussion.  Nor 
again  is  one  that  is  founded  upon  the  seat  or 
shape  of  the  tumour  suflSciently  accurate  for  the 
purpose.  This  arrangement  would  involve  such 
antiquated  terms  as  parenchymatous  or  super- 
ficial, nodules,  infiltrations,  fungus-growths,  &c. 
The  true  classification  must  depend  upon  the 
actual  structure,  that  is,  the  microscopical  char- 
acter of  the  growth.  Such  a  classification  is  the 
following : — 

A.  Tumours  composed  of  normal  tissue 
of  tlie  adult  human  body,  or  of  such  a 
tissue  very  slightly  modified. — 1.  Fibroma, 
hard  and  soft,  including  cheloid;  2.  Lipoma; 
3.  Chondroma;  4.  Osteoma;  5.  Papilloma  (warts 
and  corns) ;  6.  Adenoma  and  glandular  hyper- 
trophies ;  7.  Lymphoma ;  8.  True  Myoma,  in- 
cluding myo-fibroma;  9.  True  Neuroma;  10. 
Angioma;  and  11.  Lymphangioma. 

B.  Q?umourB  consisting  of  some  modifica- 
tion of  embryonic  connective  tissue,  that 
is,  the  Sarcomas.  1.  Eound-celled  sarcoma,  in- 
cluding glioma ;  2.  Oval-celled  sarcoma ;  3.  Spin- 
die-celled  sarcoma,  large  and  small ;  4.  Alveolar 
sarcoma ;  5.  Mixed  sarcoma ;  6.  Myeloid  sar- 
coma ;  7.  Myxoma  ;  8.  Osteo-sarcoma ;  9.  Chon- 
dro-sarcoma;  10.  Melanotic  sarcoma;  and  11. 
Psammoma. 

C.  Tumours  consisting  of  a  modification 
of  epidermic,  epithelial,  and  secreting-gland 
structures. — 1.  Cancers;  and  2.  Eodent  ulcer. 
These  forms  of  new-growth  are  described  in 
special  articles.  See  Cancer  ;  and  Eodeht  Ulcek. 

D.  Tumours  consisting  of  an  inflamma- 
tory grovrth.  —  1.  SiHiple.  —  Granulation -tu- 
mours, exostoses,  &c.  2,  Specific. — Depending  on 
syphilis,  tubercle,  struma,  leprosy,  glanders,  and 
other  conditions. 

The  inflammatory  tumours  included  imder 
this  class  do  not  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  discussion ;  its  various  snb-divisipns 
must  be  sought  under  the  description  of  the 
diseases  which  give  rise  to  them,  in  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  respective  names. 

E.  Cysts. — This  division  is  also  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  article.     See  Cysts. 

A.  Tumours  composed  of  a  normal  tissue 
of  the  adult  human  body. 

In  this  class  are  included  representatives  of 
each  of  the  primary  tissues  of  the  adult  body. 
The  members  of  it,  therefore,  differ  widely  in 
structure  and  appearance,  but  they  are  distin- 
guishedfrom  those  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
by  one  important  feature,  namely,  that  though 
often  multiple,  they  show  little  or  no  tendency 
to  return  after  complete  removal — that  is,  they 
are  essentittUy  benignant.  To  tbis  may  be  added 
another  less  characteristic  distinction,  namely, 
that  they  have,  consequently,  but  little  tendency 
to  ulcerate ;  and  that,  as  a  result,  if  they  interfere 
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with  life  at  all,  it  is  by  pressure  on  important 
organs,  op  in  such  an  accidental  way  as  by  the 
bleeding  -which  may  result  from  a  uterine  fibroid, 
rather  than  by  the  production  of  direct  constitu- 
tional disturbance. 

1.  Fibromata.— DEFiHrrioN. — Tumours  con- 
sisting simply  of  fibrous  tissue  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it. 

Vabieties,  Ci-iNicAL  Chakactebs,  and  Micro- 
scopical Apfeaeances. — Fibromata  may  be  di- 
vided into  hard  and  soft  fibromata. 

a.  Soft  fibrous  tumours. — The  soft  fibromata 
are  simple  masses  of  connective  tissue,  occurring 
in  the  submucous  or  subcutaneous  tissues,  and 
generally,  but  not  always,  more  or  loss  pedun- 
culated. In  many  cases  there  are  overgrown 
papillae  on  the  surface ;  and  overgrown  and  dis- 
torted gUnds  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane 
are  often  entangled  amongst  the  meshes  Of  the 
tumour.  The  subaiUaneoros  variety  occurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  is  perhaps  most  common 
m  the  labia  majora  and  the  lower  limbs ;  and  to 
it  the  name  of  molluscum  fibrosum  has  been 
applied.  These  tumours  often  contain  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  fat,  and  thus  approach  the 
lipomata.  They  often  appear  oedematous ;  and 
may  undergo  calcareous  or  other  forms  of  de- 
generation. The  submucous  variety  includes  the 
simple  polypi  of  the  nose  and  ear.  In  these 
the  fibrous  tissue  is  somewhat  modified ;  the 
ordinary  connective-tissue  cells,  oval,  oat-shaped, 
or  branched,  being  imbedded  in  a  more  or  less 
copious  gelatinous  (?  mucous)  matrix.  Such  tu- 
mours are  nearly  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
myxomata,  and  are  covered  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane corresponding  to  the  region  in  which  they 
occur — ciliated,  for  example,  in  the  nose  (fig. 
102),  and  columnar  in  the  intestine.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  they  often  contain  in  their  interior 
the  characteristic  glands  of  the  part  they  affect, 
and  thus  approximate  to  the  ivdenomata.  To  the 
naked  eye  they  have  a  gelatinous  appearance. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  the  varieties  of  ele- 
phantiasis,  a  disease  which  presents  a  complex 
structure,  are  not  included  under  this  heading. 

b.  Hard  fibrous  tumours. — These  tumours  are 
made  up  of  pure  fibrous  tissue,  but  it  is  very 
difSeult  to  draw  the  line  between  them  and 
some  forms  of  sarcoma.  They  are  firm,  and 
always  encapsuled,  and  often  pedunculated.  To 
the  naked  eye  a  section  is  white  or  pinkish,  and 
presents  an  appearance  as  if  its  component  parts 
were  arranged  concentrically  round  a  number 
of  points.  This  appearance  is  more  marked  on 
microscopic  examination,  which,  while  it  shows 
this  concentric  arrangement  in  bundles  that  have 
been  cut  across,  exhibits  others  which  have 
been  divided  longitudinally  (see  fig.  101).  Hard 
fibromata  occur  in  many  situations :  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  including  amongst  others  the 
fibrous  tumours  of  the  pinna,  which  are  not 
uncommon  in  idiots,  and  some,  at  least,  of  that 
peculiar  class  of  tumours  called  '  the  painful 
subcutaneous  tubercle  ' ;  in  submucous  tissues, 
including  many  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  polypi, 
and  some  of  the  fibrous  tumours  and  polypi  of 
the  uterus ;  in  connection  with  the  periosteum, 
including  some  of  the  forms  of  epulis,  the  so- 
called  fibrous  tumours  of  bone,  and  according  to 
some  authorities,  though  this  is  doubtful,  some 


kinds  of  subungual  exostosis ;  in  nerve,-,  including 
the  common  neuromata,  and  bulbous  nerves  in  a 
stump  ;  and  in  the  intermuscular  planes.  They 
are  liable  to  various  forms  of  degeneration ;  they 
often  calcify;  and  those  in  connection  with  the 
periosteum  may  undergo  ossification.  Some 
fibrous  tumours  cause  serious  danger  to  life  from 
the  position  they  occupy ;  it  will  be  enough  to 
cite  the  cases  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  and 
polypi  of  the  uterus. 

Treatment. — ^Fibromata  can  only  be  treated, 
if  interference  of  any  kind  be  necessary,  by 
complete  removal,  the  nature  of  the.  operation 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  growth.  K 
completely  removed  they  have  no  tendency  t<J 
reciirrence. 

2.  Iiipoma. — Definition. — A  tumour  com- 
posed of  normal  adipose  tissue, 

Vaeieties  and  Clinical  Ciiaractbbs. — Occa- 
sionally more  or  less  local  hypertrophies  of  the 
subcutaneous  fatty  layer  occur,  and  merit  almost 
the  designation  of  a  tumour ;  but  the  true  lipoma 
is  a  pretty  well-defined  tumour,  made  up  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  overgrown  fat- 
lobules.  These  arc  sometimes  of  enormous 
size,  so  that  only  two  or  three  are  found  in 
a  tumour  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  skin 
presents  a  very  .characteristic  dimpling,  when 
moved  to  and  fro  over  such  a  subcutaneous  fatty 
tumour.  The  superficial  parts  of  the  mass  may 
generally  be  easily  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing structures  during  an  operation  for  its  re- 
moval ;  but  the  deeper  parts,  often  consisting 
of  smaller  lobules,  and  generally  containing  a 
vessel  of  some  magnitude,  require  more  careful 
enucleation.  Fatty  tumours  are  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  in  which  adipose  tissue  is 
normally  developed.  The  writer  once  met  with 
a  fatty  tumour  inside  the  spinal  column.  They 
may  occur  congenitally,  but  are  more  common 
in  middle  a,nd  advanced  life.  They  are  often 
multiple,  and  are  apparently  in  some  cases 
developed  as  the  result  of  pressure ;  and  some- 
times they  are  remarkably  symmetrical.  They 
involve  no  danger  to  life,  but  are  often  very 
painful,  as  the  result  of  pressure  upon  cutaneous 
nerves.  Microscopically,  the  structure  is  that  of 
ordinary  adipoee  tissue. 

Treatment. — Though  fatty  tumours  are  said 
to  shift  their  position,  and  sometimes  to  diminish 
in  size  spontaneously,  they  are  not  to  be  dispersed 
by  internal  remedies  or  external  applications. 
If  necessary,  they  must  be  removed  by  the  knife, 
an  operation  which,  as  was  mentioned  above,  is 
usually  easy.  It  is  a  remarkable  fa'ct  that, 
unless  they  be  completely  removed,  recurrence  is 
not  uncommon. 

3.  Chondromata. — Definition.  — Tumours 
made  up  altogether,  or  in  great  measure,  of  car- 
tilage. 

VABIETIP.S,    COUKSE,    AND     CLINICAL     ChAEAC- 

TEBS. — Cartilage-tumours  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  grow  in  connection  with  a  bone ;  and 
those  which  are  developed  in  the  soft  parts. 

Cartilaginous  tumours  growing  in  connection 
with  hone. — These  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
tho.«e  which  grow  from  the  surface  of  the  bone — 
eodhondramata ;  and  those  which  grow  from  the 
interior — enchmd/r&mida.  The  latter  are  ths 
simplest  form  of  cartilage-tumours;  they  com 
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meuce  usually  during  the  period  of  adolescence, 
and  affect  by  preference  the  fingers  and  toes,  but 
are  oceasionally  found  elsewhere ;  they  are  almost 
always  multiple,  but  never  show  a  malignant 
tendency;  they  may  reach  a  very  considernble 
size ;  and  they  are  generally  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  bony  tissue.  The  ecchondrmnata  are 
developed,  as  a  rule,  during  a  later  period  of 
life;  are  found  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
bones  of  the  body ;  and  often  attain  an  enormous 
size.  Some  of  these  tumours,  to  which  Virchow 
has  given  the  name  of  osteoid-chondroma^  such 
as  are  occasionally  found  forming  elongated  swell- 
ings in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  present  a  high 
degree  of  malignancy,  recurring  as  such  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  body. 

Cartilaginous  tumours  of  the  soft  parts. — These 
tumours  occur  principally  in  connection  with 
certain  glands,  and  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  parotid,  and  in  the  testicle.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  may  originate  from 
some  remains  of  fcetal  structures.  Karer  situa- 
tions for  such  tumours  are  the  submaxillary 
gland,  the  breast,  the  ovary,  the  lachrymal  gland, 
the  kidney,  and,  it  is  said,  the  lung.  These 
tumours  are  comparatively  seldom  pure,  but  are 
usually  mixed  with  myxomatous,  adenoid,  or  sar- 
comatous structure ;  the  degree  of  such  admix- 
ture determining  in  great  part  the  benignness  or 
malignancy  of  the  growth. 

An  account  of  the  so-called  ossifying  chondro- 
mata  is  given  under  the  heading  Osteomata. 

Nakbd-Eyb  Apfeaeanoes. — Cartilaginous  tu- 
mours vary  very  much  in  density;  the  hardest 
contain  fibrous  tissue,  and  are,  in  fact,  fibro- 
cartilaginous growths ;  the  softest  are  very  soft, 
and  are  very  closely  related  to  the  myxomata ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  held  that  many  myxomata  are 
merely  varieties  of  chondroma.  Some  chondro- 
mata  soften,  either  in  many  parts  or  in  the 
centre,  giving  rise  to  one  or  more  cysts  in  the 
interior ;  the  bursting  of  such  may  lead  to  a 
permanent  sinus.  Other  forms  of  degeneration 
are  not  uncommon,  and  especially  calcification. 
True  ossification  is  not  rare. 

MicEoscoprcAi.  CHiEAOTEES. — Microsoopically 
the  structure  often  differs  widely  in  different 
specimens  of  chondroma,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  tumour ;  the  matrix  may  be  hyaline 
or  fibrous  ;  and  the  cells  round,  irregular,  stel- 
late, or  much-branched  (figs.  105  and  106).  It 
will  easily  be  understood  that  with  a  soft  hya- 
line matrix  and  much-branched  cells,  the  appear- 
ance of  myxoma  is  very  closely  simulated. 

Treatment. —  Bearing  in  mind  the  great 
variety  of  these  tumours,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  impossible  to  sum  up  the  treatment  of  them 
in  a  few  words.  The  simple  enchondromata 
of  the  fingers  should  only.be  removed  to  cure 
deformity  or  similar  inconvenience.  As  a  rule, 
other  forms  should  be  removed  as  early  as  pos- 
sible; but  many  chondromata  spring  from  regions 
which  are  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
surgeon's  knife. 

4.  Osteomata. — Definition. — Tumours  com- 
posed of  bone. 

Varieties. — If  the  inflammatory  exostoses  be 
excluded,  such  as  those  which  are  found  round  a 
joint  affected  with  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis, 
or  those  which  depend  upon  the  ossification  of  a 


node,  we  may  divide  this  class  of  tumours  as  fol- 
lows : — 

c(.  Osteomata  developed  as  such  on  the  exte- 
rior of  a  bone,  including  the  ivory  exostosis — 
periosteal  exostoses. 

b.  Osteomata  developed  as  such  in  the  int&- 
rior  of  a  bone  —exostoses. 

0.  Pedunculated  exostoses. 

d.  Osseous  tumours  of  the  soft  parts, 
,  e.  Osseous  tumours  produced  by  the  ossifica- 
tion of  other  kinds  of  new  growths. 

f.  And  lastly  (though  not  strictly  coming 
under  the  same  category)  the  odontomata. 

a.  Periosteal  exostoses. — These  are  irregular 
bony  tumours,  appearing  usually  in  adult  life; 
they  are  directly  continuous  with  the  bone  from 
which  tbey  spring ;  and  are  composed  sometimes 
of  cancellous  structure,  with  a  thin  coating  of 
compact  tissue,  but  much  more  frequently  of 
denser  material.  They  most  often  affect  the 
bones  of  the  face,  where  they  produce  horrible 
and  distressing  deformities :  but  are  also  found 
on  the  skull,  in  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  or,  more 
rarely,  on  the  long  bones.  From  the  importance 
of  the  neighbouring  structures  it  is,  in  most 
cases,  impossible  to  remove  them.  Some  of  these 
tumours  are  of  extreme  density,  and  have  hence 
been  called  ivory  exostoses;  these,  when  they 
affect  the  upper  jaw,  their  commonest  seat,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  odontomata,  to  be  pre- 
sently described. 

A.  Enostoses. — ^Enostoses  need  only  be  men- 
tioned in  order  to  point  out  their  extreme  rarity ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  last- 
described  series  of  tumours  probaldy  spring  from 
the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  should  thus, 
perhaps,  more  properly  be  included  under  this 
heading. 

c.  Pedunculated  exostoses. — The  pedunculated 
exostosis,  or  ossifying  chondroma,  is  a  subperi- 
osteal chondroma,  with  a  tendency  to  ossifica- 
tion, developed  in  young  people,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  an  epiphysis  with  a  diaphysis. 

Pedunculated  exostoses  approach  the  spheri- 
cal shape,  but  are  sometimes  irregular  or  flat- 
tish,  and  often  tuberculated.  The  peduncle 
varies  in  its  relative  size,  the  growth  being  often 
nearly  sessile.  On  section  the  tumour  shows  a 
layer  of  periosteum  superficially ;  beneath  this  is 
a  layer  of  cartilage,  sometimes  thick,  sometimes 
almost  imperceptible.  The  deeper  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  layer  is  calcified,  and  looks  like 
imperfectly  formed  bone.  The  centre  of  the 
tumour  consists  of  true  bone,  with  Haversian 
systems  complete,  and  is  directly  continuous 
with  the  tissue  of  the  bone  itself. 

The  microscopical  appearance  answers  exactly 
to  the  structure  which  is  apparent  to  the  naked 
eye  (fig.  104). 

Symptoms  and  Treatment. — These  tumours 
occur  most  often  near  the  ends  of  the  long  bones, 
but  may  be  found  elsewhere ;  in  the  scapula,  for 
example.  They  are  often  multiple  and  symme- 
trical, and  if  multiple  are  often  hereditary.  In 
certain  situations,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  knees,  they  may  cause  much  incon- 
venience, and  for  this  reason,  or  from  their  size, 
they  may  require  removal.  ■  This  may  be  done 
freely  if  a  ntisepti c  precautions  be  adopted ;  other- 
wise the  opening  of  the  cancellous  structure  M 
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*I8.  II 9.  Small  Bound-celled  Sai  coma. 


Fig.  111.    Lymphoma.  Fio.  113, Small Spindle-celledSatcoma. 
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Fie.  113.    Alveolar  Sarcoma. 


FlQ.  114.    Muced  Sarcoma. 


Fis.  US.    Melanotic  Sarcoma.         FlG.116.LargeSpindle-celledSarooma. 


Umwings  Illustrating  a  Series  of  Tumours  of  the  Connective-tissue  Type.     All  drawn  to  the  i 
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thB  bone,  and  the  danger  of  ■wounding  the  con- 
tiguous joint,  may  perhaps  involve  greater  risk 
than  the  amount  ot'  inconvenience  entailed  by 
the  tumour  would  justify.  They  have  sometimes 
been  either  purposely  or  accidentally  separated 
from  their  attachment  by  a  blow,  without  inflict- 
ing a  wound  on  the  soft  parts  at  all.  Unless  the 
whole  cartilage-layer  be  removed,  recurrence  will 
probably  occur,  as  growth  of  the  tumour  takes 
place  by  increase  of  this  layer  only,  the  process 
of  calcification  and  subsequent  ossification  being 
secondary  and,  so  to  speak,  accidental. 

d.  Osseous  tumours  of  the  soft  parts. — These  os- 
teomata  are  also  uncommon.  They  include  such 
conditions  as  the  following: — 'tumours  springing 
from  the  peripsteum,  but  not  actually  united  to 
the  bone ;  ossifying  chondromata  not  connected 
with  the  bone ;  detached  exostoses ;  ossification 
taking  place  in  muscles  or  tendons,  such  as  that 
which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  adductor 
longus ;  and  perhaps  some  other  varieties  of 
greater  rarity. 

b.  Osseous  twmours  produced  by  the  ossification 
of  other  kinds  of  iiew  growths. — These  are  only 
.  secondarily,  and  often  only  partially,  worthy  of 
the  name  of  osteomata ;  they  are  the  result  of  a 
process  of  ossification  taking  place  in  tumours  of 
a  different  nature  originally,  such  as  fibromas  or 
sarcomas.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  while 
calcification  of  new  growths  is  a  common  form  of 
degeneration,  the  occurrence  of  true  ossification 
is  very  rare. 

/.  Odontomata.  —  Odontomata  are  tumours 
composed  of  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of 
the  teeth.  The  simplest  variety  consists  of  a  sort 
of  exostosis  from  the  fang.  These  are  usually 
of  small  size,  and  may  extend  from  one  tooth  to 
another.  Such  tumours  are  composed  altogether 
of  cement.  The  other  kind  is  more  or  less 
covered  with  enamel,  and  contains  dentine  and 
cement  In  varying  proportions ;  these,  the  true 
odontomata,  may  sometimes  attain  a  very  con- 
siderable size. 

6.  PapiUomata. — DEFiNiTioN.-Papillary  and 
villous  over-growths,  whether  occurring  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  skin,  or  serous  membrane, 
which  do  not  present  malignant  characters. 

Vabibties  and  Symptoms. — Mucous  papillo- 
mata  are  found  on  the  lips,  tongue,  and  soft 
palate,  and  in  the  larynx ;  in  the  intestines,  espe- 
cially at  the  lower  part ;  round  the  anus  (condy- 
lomata) ;  in  the  bladder  (the  simple  villous  tu- 
mour) ;  on  the  conjunctiva ;  and  at  the  orifice  of 
the  female  meatus  urinarius.  iipidermic  papillo- 
mata  include  the  warts  and  corns,  and  may  occur 
CD.  any  part  of  the  skin ;  those  about  the  exter- 
nal genitals  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  are 
frequently  the  result  of  gonorrhoea.  The  serous 
and  synovial  papillomata  are  more  rare ;  under 
this  class  must  be  named  the  Pacchionian  bodies, 
and. the  enlarged  synovial  fringes  which  are  often 
the  commencements  of  loose  bodies  in  joints. 
Many  papillomata  are  of  syphilitic  origin ;  others 
may  be  caused  by  local  irritation,,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  dissecting-room  wart,  in  which  the 
papillary  growth  Is  accompanied  by  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  beneath  the  skin. 

Naked-Ete  Appeaeances. —  The  naked-eye 
appearances  vary  very  much  with  the  locality  in 
which  the  growth  is  developed  ;  but  they  present 


this  character  in  common,  that  they  are  ob- 
viously composed  of  the  papillae  or  villi  of  the 
part  from  which  they  grow,  though  these  are  of 
much  more  than  the  natural  size.  Those  spring- 
mg  from  mucous  and  serous  membranes  are  soft, 
and  usually  moist  on  the  surface ;  while  epider- 
mic papillomata  are  dry  and  hard. 

Microscopical  Chaeactbes. — Microscopically 
papillomata  are  made  up  of  connective  tissue, 
containing  numerous  vessels,  covered  by  the 
characteristic  epithelium  or  epidermis  of  the 
part  (fig.  117,  p.  204).  The  arrangement  of  the 
connective  tissue  and  epithelial  elements  is  a  close 
imitatioU  of  that  of  the  normal  tissues  from 
which  they  grow.  The  microscopical  structure 
of  the  benign  polypus  of  the  intestine  (fig.  120, 
p.  204)  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
many  malignant  growths  in  this  situation.  Sec 
Canceb — Glandular  epithelioma. 

Treatment. — If  affecting  the  larynx  or  bladder 
papillomata  may  give  rise  to  distressing  and  dan- 
gerous symptoms,  and  may  necessitate  severe  ope- 
rations for  their  extirpation.  Those  which  occur 
on  accessible  parts  are  generally  removed  with- 
out any  risk,  except  such  as  arises  from  their 
great  vascularity ;,  and  show,  as  a  rule,  but  little 
tendency  to  recur  after  complete  removal.  The 
common  waxt,  however,  often  gives  great  trouble : 
various  caustics  may  be  used,  such  as  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  fuming  nitric  acid.  Caustic 
potash,  acetic  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  but 
while  these  remedies  are  sometimes  efficacious, 
the  warts  will  often  recur  with  the  gi-eatest  pos- 
sible inveteracy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  frequently  show  a  most 
capricious  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure;  the  sur- 
geon will  sometimes  be  mortified  at  finding  that 
while  his  energies  have  been  devoted  with  but 
partial  success  to  the  cure  nf  one  or  two  out  of 
an  extensive  crop  of  these  growths,  the  remainder 
have,  in  the  meantime,  spontaneously  disap- 
peared. The  cadaveric  or  dissecting-room  wart 
is  best  treated  in  the  early  stages  by  soothing 
applications,  and  may  perhaps  be  cured  by  the 
external  use  of  belladonna:  should  this,  how-  , 
ever,  prove  unsuccessful,  the  employment  of  a  ' 
caustic  must  be  resorted  to  [see  Post-Moetbm 
Wounds).  The  best  local  treatment  for  condy- 
lomata and  gonorrhoeal  warts  is  the  application 
of  some  desiccating  powder,  such  as  dried  alum. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  warts  which  remain 
a  long  time  uncured  are  apt  to  take  on  an  epithe- 
liomatous  action  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  any 
chronic  irritation,  whether  from  the  application 
of  insufficient  methods  of  cure  or  other  causes, 
is  likely  to  lead  to  the  same  result, 

6.  Adenomata. — Dkfinition. — An  ill-defined 
group  of  tumours,  a  typical  member  of  which 
is  essentially  non-malignant,  and  is  made  up  of 
tissue  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  gland  from 
which  it  springs ;  but  the  departures  from  the 
ordinary  type  are  so  many  and  so  varied,  and,  at 
times,  so  indefinite,  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  adenomata  and 
the  carcinomata. 

(a)  Adenoma  of  the  Sweat-glands. — This  class 
is  said  to  include  some  non-ulcerating  cutaneous 
tumours  (the  tubular  epitheliomata  of  some 
authors);  and  some  ulcerating  ones— the  can 
croids  or  rodent  ulcers.     See  Rodent  Ulcbo, 
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(i)  Adenoma  of  the  Sebaceous  Glands. — This  is 
a  rare  tumour,  growing  on  different  parts  of  the 
ekin ;  the  most  usual  seat  being  the  nose,  'when 
it  receives  the  popular  name  of  '  grog-blossom.' 
This  forms  a  nodular  purplish  tumour,  growing 
from  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  often  reaching  an 
ODormous  size.  When  cut  into  it  bleeds  freely, 
and  exudes  from  innumerable  carities  in  its 
interior  an  inspissated  sebaceous  secretion.  Micro- 
scopically it  is  seen  that  the  connective  tissue 
and  the  vessels  are  hypertrophied,  as  well  as 
the  sebaceous  glands.  The  treatment  consists  in 
removal  by  the  knife;  and  cicatrisation  gene- 
rally occurs  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Eeeur- 
rence  is  not  uncommon. 

(o)  Adenoma  of  the  Mucotts  Glands. — Under 
this  heading  might  be  included  some  of  the  simple 
polypi  of  the  nose  {see  Fibromata).  The  best 
representation,  however,  is  the  simple  polypus 
of  the  rectum ;  this  is  a  sessile  or  pedunculated 
roundish  tumour,  occurring  mostly  in  children 
and  young  subjects.  It  bleeds  freely  from  the 
surface,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  painful  and 
somewhat  troublesome  symptoms,  amongst  which 
prolapsus  ani  is  the  most  common.  Microscopi- 
cnlly  it  consists  of  tissue  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  but  the 
hypertrophied  follicles  are  often  imbedde'd  in  a 
tissue  very  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  mucous  polypus  of  nose  (fig.  120,  p.  204). 
The  treatment  is  by  removal  either  with  the  knife 
or  ligature,  or  some  form  of  snare  or  ecraseur. 
Recurrence  does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  place. 

As  is  stated  in  the  article  Cancbb,  and  as  is 
shown  in  figs.  120  and  121,  p.  204,  it  is  often 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish,  by  their  micro- 
scopical appearances,  the  simjile  adenomata  of 
the  large  intestine  from  the  malignant  growths 
affecting  the  same  structures.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  many  tumours  of  the  jaws,  such 
as  that  in  fig.  128,  p.  204,  which,  though  classed 
amongst  the  adenoids,  often  exhibit  a  high  de- 
gree of  malignancy. 

{d)  Adenoma  of  th'e  Breast. — The  most  typical 
I  adenoma  of  the  breast  is  a  rounded  tumour  of 
moderate  size,  occurring  often  at  the  margin  of 
the  gland  and  frequently  near  the  axillary  border, 
completely  encapsuled,  and  consisting  of  tissue 
which  hardly  differs  from  ordinary  mammary 
structure  (fig.  130,  p.  204.)  It  occurs  usually  in 
young  women,  often  during  the  child-hearing 
period.  It  shows  no  tendency  to  recur  after  re- 
moval. A  large  number  of  adenoids  of  the  breast 
do  not,  however,  agree  with  this  description, 
either  as  regards  position  or  structure.  In  struc- 
ture departure  may  take  place  from  the  normal 
type  in  two  directions ;  by  an  excessive  or  ab- 
normal development  either  of  the  epithelial  or  of 
the  connective-tissue  elements.  In  the  former 
case  the  tumour,  in  proportion  to  its  abnormality, 
approaches  the  cancers  ;  in  the  latter  it  assumes 
more  and  more  closely  the  characters  of  the  sar- 
comas. Thus  we  find  some  of  the  softer  adeno- 
mata, as  shown  in  fig.'  131,  p.  204,  exhibiting 
a  tendency  to  recur  after  removal,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  carcinoma,  and  with  an  almost  equal 
degree  of  malignancy ;  while  others,  presenting 
characters  like  those  of  fig.  132,  p.  204,  may 
follow  the  same  course  as  a  sarcoma,  both  as 
regards  the  manner  of   involving   suiTounding 


tissues,  and  the  way  in  which  they  recur  in  the 
viscera.  These  latter  are  called  adenosarcomnta, 
and  often  attain  an  enormous  size.  If  the  stroma 
of  one  of  these  tumours  be  in  large  amount, 
and  fibrous  or  myxomatous,  the  names  oi  fibro- 
adenoma and  myxo-adenoma  may  be  applied. 
Adenomata  often  contain  cysts,  and  these  Cyats 
not  Tinfrequently  intracystic  growths.  They 
must  be  treated  by  removal  of  the  growth. 

The  reader  must  be  content  'with  the  fore- 
going apprpxiniate  description  of  this  important 
class  of  tumours,  the  varieties  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  which  are  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  The 
writer  believes  that  much  unnecessary  con- 
fusion has  been  caused  by  this  multiplication 
of  names,  for  a  detailed  account  of  which  spe- 
cial works  must  be  consulted,  as  their  discussion 
would  lead  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
article. 

(e)  Other  forms  of  adenoma. — Amongst  other 
rarer  forms  of  adenoma,  bearing  a  more  or  less 
close  relationship  to  the  glands  from  which  they 
spring,  may  be  enumerated  the  foUo'wing :  ade 
nomata  of  the  testicle  or  ovary,  of  the  salivary 
and  lachrymal  glands,  of  the  liver,  and  some 
tumours  of  the  thyroid.  Tumours  of  the  thy- 
roid, however,  are  in  most  cases  simply  hyper- 
trophies of  the  gland  itself,  and  should  there- 
fore be  classed  with  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
breast  and  ordinary  enlarged  prostate,  rather 
than  ■with  the  tumours  now  under  discussion.  It 
should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  less  typical 
adenomata,  especially  those  of  the  salivary  glands 
and  the  testicle,  frequently  are  found  in  combi- 
nation with  other  heteroplastic  growths,  such  as 
chondroma,  myxoma,  or  ^ome  form  of  sarcoma. 

7.  Lymphoma. — Under  certain  circumstances, 
for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Lyufhadenoma,  the  lymphatic  glands 
throughout  the  body  become  enlarged,  forming 
tumours,  often  of  enormous  size.  Occasionally 
these  growths  assume  a  more  malignant  charac- 
ter, involving  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  glands  from  which  they  spring,  and 
being  followed  by  the  appearance  of  secondary 
growths  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  To  such  a 
condition  as  this  the  term  lymphoma  has  been 
applied.  The  glands  are  soft,  and  in  the  early 
stages   easily  moveable  amongst,  or  removable 

■from,  the  surrounding  tissues;  in  colour  they 
are  a  yellowish -white,  as  also  are  the  secondary 
growths.  Microscopically  they  show  the  struc- 
ture of  an  ordinary  lymphatic  gland,  which,  it 
will  be  observed  (fig.  Ill),  differs  from  that  of  a 
small  round-celled  sarcoma  only  in  the  fact  that 
the  stroma  is  much  more  definite  and  charac- 
teristic. 

8.  Myoma.' — Definition. — A  tumour  com 
posed  of  muscular  tissue. 

With  certain  very  rare  exceptions,  the  only 
forln  of  muscle-tissue  occurring  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  tumour,  is  the  unstriped  variety ;  and 
almost  the  only  position  in  which  this  is  found 
is  in  the  so-call6d  •  fibroma'  of  the  uterus.  This 
growth  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fibrous  tissue, 
with  plain  muscular  fibres  in  varying  amount, 
usually  exhibiting  the  concentric  arrangement  ol 
its  elements,  which  was  described  as  character- 
istic of  fibromas  generally.    Fibromata  of  tht 
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itcrus  may  form  pedunculatod  tumours  on  the 
external  or  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  or 
they  miiy  not  extend  beyond  the  uterine  -wall. 
They  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  special  symptoms, 
And  require  special  methods  of  treatment,  which 
it  is  heyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss. 
See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

Striped  muscular  fibre  has  been  found  in  a  few 
cases  of  congenital  tumour  of  the  kidneys,  and 
the  writer  has  also  seen  it  in  a  fatty  tumour 
growing  inside  the  spinal  canal. 

9.  BTeuromata. — DKFiNiTioN.-Tumours  com- 
posed essentially  of  any  form  of  nerve-tissue. 

The  majority  of  neuromas  are  really  fibromas, 
that  is,  fibrous  tumours  developed  amongst  and 
armmd  the  fibres  of  the  nerve  from  which  they 
Bpring.  The  idiopathic  forms  are  sometimes 
single,  but  generally  multiple,  of  small  size,  very 
hud,  and  affecting  usually  the  branches  of  a 
particular  cutaneous  nerre.  The  amount  of  pain 
and  tenderness  caused  by  these  growths  varies 
very  much,  but  is  sometimes  excessive.  A  clinical 
feature  of  some  use  in  diagnosis  is  the  fact  that 
they  usually  move  readily  in  the  lateral,  but  very 
imperfectly  in  the  verticfJ.  direction.  What  may 
bo  called  traumatic  neuromata,  are  fibromas  de- 
veloped at  the  end  of  a  divided  nerve  in  a  stump. 
These  qften  cause  excessive  pain,  and  peculiar 
reflex. phenomena,  and  show  a  remartiible  ten- 
dency to  recur  after  removal. 

It  must  not  be  fprgotten  that  less  simple  tu- 
mours not  un&equently  affect  nerves,  such  as  the 
various  forms  of  sarcoma,  or  myxoma.  No 
special  description  of  these  growths  in  this  situa- 
tion is,  however,  required. 

10.  Angioma. — Synon.  :  Teleangiectasis. 
Definition. — A   tumour  composed  of  blood- 
vessels. 

.  Angiomata  divide  themselves  natiirally  into 
tliose  in  which  the  capiltary  element  predomi- 
nates; and  those  which  are  chiefly  made  up  of 
vessels  of  lairger  size, 

a.Capilla/ry  angiomata. — Desceiption. — These 
are  the  nisvi,  which,  while  they  sometimes  form 
tumours  of  some  magnitude,  often,  as  in  the  case 
of  so-caUed  '  daret-eheek,'  involve  no  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  affected  part.  Nsevi  are  nearly 
always  icongenital,  hence  the  term  '  motherls 
mark.'  They  may  be  subdivided  into  cutaneous 
and  suhcutaneous  nsevi.  The  former  are  of  a 
more  or  less  bright  red  colour,  and  affect  only 
the  cutaneous  structures ;  the  latter,  as  seen 
through  the  skin,  in  cases  where  this  remains 
unaffected,  Tiave  a  purplish  tint,  and  may  involve 
any  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  body.  Very 
commonly,  however,  the  subcutaneous  naevus  in- 
volves the  skin  as  well.  Nsevi  often  grow  'with 
extreme  rapidity,  and  though  they  involve  no 
danger  to  life,  may  cause  serious  inconvenience 
and  great  disfigurement.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  disap- 
pearance, and  often  they  remain  permanently 
stationary.  They  are  liable  to  various  forms  of 
degeneration,  notably  the  cystic,  and  the  ulcera- 
tive or  suppurative. 

Mieroscopically  a  naevus  is  composed  of  large 
capillaries,  amongst  which  are  seen  arterial  and 
venous  trunks  of  larger  size.  Between  the.  vessels 
are  found  connective  tissue  or  fat,  and  sometimes 
the  special  constituents  of  the  skin,  such  as  sweat 


or  sebaceous  glands.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  thensevus-element  enters  rather  largely  into 
the  composition' of  some  other  tumours,  and  nota- 
bly of  congenital  moles  {benignant  mdanoaes), 

Teeatment. — Inflammation  of  a  nsevus  gene- 
rally leads  to  spontaneous  cure;  nature  thus 
suggesting  one  of  the  best  methods  of  treatment 
at  the  disposal  of  the  surgeon,  namely,  the  in- 
jection of  the  tiimour  with  some  suitable  irritant, 
such  as  carbolic  acid.  In  adopting  this  line  of 
treatment,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  danger 
exists  of  the  irritating  fluid  entering  a  larger 
vessel,  and  by  passing  to  the  heart  and  setting 
up  coagulation  there  causing  instant  death ;  this 
may  be  guarded  against  by  the  application  of  a 
temporary  !|igature,  Other  recognised  and  use- 
ful plans  of  treatment  are  the  following : — the 
ligature,  pressure,  the  application  of  caustics  — 
and  especially  fuming  nitric  acid,  galvano-punc- 
ture,  puncture  with  the  actual  cautery,  and  com- 
plete excision  of  the  mass. 

b.  Cavernous  an^jowxito.— Desceiption. — Those 
a,ngiomata  which  are  made  up  of  larger  vessels, 
and  which  are  hence  called  the  cavernous  angio- 
mata, from  theirresemblance  in  structure  to  erec- 
tile tissue,  consist  of  cavernous  spaces,  communi- 
cating by  smaller  or  larger  vessels,  and  separated 
by  trabeculae  of  greater  or  less  thickness  and 
substance,  Tb«se  are  the  paleaiing  navi,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  so-called  aneurisms  by 
anastofnosis.  They  are  of  a  more  dusky  colour 
than  simple  nsevi,  and  often  present  a  distinct 
thrill  or  bruit,  which  is  perceptible  both  to  the 
patipnt  and  to  the  surgeon.  They  are  sometimes 
encapsuled,  sometimes  diffused ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  show  an  almost  malignant  tendency  to  in- 
volve neighbouring  structures.  The  pulsation  is 
often  a  most  distressing  symptom  to  the  patient, 
if  the  tumour  be  found  occupying  such  positions 
as  the  pinna  of  the  ear  or  the  fat  of  the  orbit, 
both  of  which  situations  are  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Mieroscopically 
a  cavernous  angioma  presents  fibrous  trabe- 
culse,  lined  with  the  characteristic  vascular  endo- 
thelium, and  in  parts  perhaps  separated  b;.- 
layers  of  areolar  or  any  other  tissue  which  the 
tumour  may  be  involving. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  must  be  pursued 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  for  the  simple  forms  of 
nsevus. 

U.  Iiymphaugioma. — Definition. — A  rare 
kind  of  tumour,  which  may  briefly  be  described 
as  a  cavernous  angioma  made  up  of  lymphatic 
vessels. 

To  this  class  belong,  in  all  probability,  the 
cystic  hygromas  occasionally  met  with  eongeni- 
tally,,  forming  large  masses  in  the  neck,  beneath 
the  tongue,  on  the  upper  extremities,  or,  rarely, 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  these  tumours  is 
at  present  very  imperfect,  and  the  literature  on 
the  subject  is  extremely  meagre.  The  reader  is 
referred,  for  an  account  of  all  forms  of  angio- 
mata, to  the  fourth  volume  of  Virchow's  Krank- 
haften  GeschwiUste, 

B.  Sarcomata. —  Definition. —  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  term  Sarcoma  has  not  been 
allowed  to  slip  out  of  pathological  terminology. 
From  the  days  of  Galen  almost  to  our  own  time 
it  has  served,  in  the  hands  of  different  author*, 
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to  designate  diffurent  classes  of  ttjmours,  some- 
times of  the  simplest,  sometimes  of  the  most 
malignimt  character.  Virchow,  however,  has 
given  a  meaning  to  the  word,  which  is  now 
generally  recognised  by  pathologists.  He  in- 
cludes under  sjircomas  those  new  growths  which, 
■while  they  do  not  actually  consist  of  any  of  the 
tissues  of  the  adult  body,  are  evidently  built 
on  the  connective-tissue  type,  and  consist  of  a 
modification  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  em- 
bryo. They  are  thus  very  closely  related  to  some 
of  the  simple  tumours,  and  indeed  often  include 
portions  of  some  normal  tissue,  such  as  bone, 
cartilage,  or  fibrous  tiuue — a  fact  which  neces- 
sitates the  employment  of  complicated  and  eon- 
fusing  names,  including  Osteosarcoma,  Chondro- 
sarcoma, Fibrosarcoma,  and  such-like. 

Microscopical  Cbabactees. —  Histologically, 
then,  a  sarcoma  is  made  up  simply  of  cells  of  the 
connective-tissue  type,  which  may  assume  very 
various  shapes  and  sizes  in  different  tumours, 
and  which  are  surrounded  by  a  varying  amount 
of  intercellular  substance. 

Clinical  Chabactees. — Theoretically  sarco- 
mata should  always  be  developed  in  one  of  the 
connective-tissue  structures,  and  practically  they 
are  not  very  often  seen  to  originate  in  a  secret- 
ing gland.  But  n,  glandular  origin  is  not  by 
any  means  very  uncommon,  as  indeed  might  have 
been  expected  when  it  is  remembered  that  every 
gland  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Sarcomas  present  all  degrees  of 
malignancy ;  but ,  as  a  rough  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  higher  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
tumour  the  less  likely  is  recurrence  to  take 
place  after  removal.  In  connection  with  this 
point  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  recur- 
rence of  a  sarcoma  often  shows  a  more  rudimen- 
tary structure,  but  at  the  same  time  a  greater 
degree  of  malignancy. 

Eecurrence  does  not  follow  the  same  rule  that 
has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  cancer.  The 
lymphatic  glands  Wten  escape  altogether,  or  are 
but  slightly  affected;  while  fresh  tumours  spring 
up  in  abundance  in  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

Sarcomas  increase  in  size  in  the  same  way  as 
cancers,  but  in  the  less  malignant  forms  are 
often  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  cap- 
sule, 

Naked-Eve  Appearances. —  The  naked-eye 
appearances  of  sarcomata  are  subject  to  very 
wide  variations.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  they  never  present  the  hollowed  surface  on 
section  which  is  characteristic  of  some  cancers; 
and  they  do  not,  except  in  the  case  of  the  softest 
tumours,  exude  a  milky  juice  on  scraping.  Sar- 
comata are  well  supplied  with  vessels. 

Varieties. —  1.  Foundrcelled  Sarcomata. — 
These  are  th e  most  rudimentary,  and ,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  malignant  of  this  class.  They  are  usually 
Boft — sometimes  very  soft,  seldom  encapsuled, 
and  generally  of  a  whitish  colour.  Formerly 
they  were  classed  amongst  the  medullary  can- 
cers. They  are  made  up  of  round  cells,  as  the 
name  implies,  and  have  a  tendency,  to '  group 
themselves  into  two  classes,  in  one  of  which  the 
cells  are  small  and  uniform  in  size  (fig.  109), 
closely  resembling  those  of  granulation-tissue ; 
and  in  the  other  large,  and  sometimes  very  large, 
and  often  somewhat  irregular  (fig.  108).    The 


intercellular  substance  may  be  copious  and  hcmo- 
geneous,  in  which  ease  the  tumour  approaches 
the  myxomata ;  or  smaller  in  amount  and  fibrous, 
■Fhen,  if  the  cells  are  small,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
separate  such  a  sarcoma  from  the  lymphomata. 

Under  this  head  must  be  placed  the  Gllomator- 
soft  medullary  tumours  connected  usually  with 
nerves,  frequently  with  the  retina,  and  occurring 
commonly  in  children.  They  show  microscopic- 
ally a  delicate  stroma. 

2.  Oval-celled  Sarcomata. — This  variety  of  sar- 
coma represents  the  next  stage  in  advance  from 
the  simplest  towards  a  more  complex  structure. 
They  differ,  in  fact,  but  slightly  from  the  round- 
celled  growth,  either  in  clinical  or  in  microsco- 
pical characters  (fig.  110),  but  may  be  looked 
upon  as  intermediate  between  these  and  the 
spindle-celled  sarcomas. 

3.  Spindle-celled  Sarcomata. — This  class  must 
be  sub-divided  into  the  small  spindle-celled  and 
the  large  spindle-celled  varieties. 

The  small  spindle-celled  sarcomata  are  firm, 
whitish,  well-defined  tumours,  which  approach 
the  fibromata,  sometimes  very  closely,  and  which 
after  complete  removal  show  a  comparatively 
slight  tendency  to  recur.  These  were  the  recur- 
rent fibroids  of  older  writers,  and  are  the  fibro- 
sarcomata  of  the  present  day;  Microscopically 
(fig,  112)  they  consist  of  broad  interlacing  bands 
of  elongated  cells,  with  but  little  intercellular 
material — a  structure  which  does  not  differ 
widely  from  imperfectly-formed  fibrous  tissue. 

The  large  spindle-celled  sarcomata  (fig.  116)  is 
a  softer  growth,  frequently  supplied  with  a. 
very  imperfect  capsule,  generally  pinkish  on 
section,  or  stained  in  parts  dark  red  trom  extra- 
vasated  blood,  and  often  showing  cysts.  It  may 
occur  in  any  fibrous  structure,  but  is  rather 
common  in  connection  with  the  periosteum.  The 
malignancy  of  these  growths  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  small-celled  class.  Microsco- 
pically they  consist  of  very  large  nucleated  cells, 
with  long  tapering  tails,  and  but  little  inter- 
cellular substance.  These  are  the  fibro-plastic 
tumours. 

4.  Alveolar  Sarcomata^ — Microscopically  thie 
rare  form  of  tumour  (fig.  113)  bears  a  super 
ficial  resemblance  to  that  of  a  cancer.  There 
is,  that  is  to  say,  a  coarse  stroma  forming  al- 
veolar spaces,  each  of  which  contains  a  variable 
number  of  large,  round,  nucleated  cells ;  each 
space  is,  however,  again  sub-divided  by  a  very- 
delicate  secondary  intercellular  stroma.  This  is 
only  demonstrable  on  pencilling  out  the  cells, 
which,  unlike  a  similar  process  applied  to  a  can- 
cer, is  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty.  Alveolar 
sarcomas  affect  most  commonly  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues primarily ;  they  are  apt  to  recur  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  ultimately  in  internal 
organs,  but  often  run  a  very  chronic  course. 

5.  Mixed  Sarcomata. — Tumours  are  often  met 
with  which  present  a  mixture  of  the  different 
structures  just  described.  Such  are  conveniently 
called  mixed  sarcomata ;  and  the  term  may  with 
advantage  be  made  to  include  those  growths 
which  contain,  besides  sarcoma-tissue,  V'One,  car- 
tilage,  gland-tissue,  and  what  not.  The  latter 
growths  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  such 
names  as  osteo-sarcoma,  chondrosarcoma,  adeco 
sarcoma,  &c. 


TUMOURS. 

9.  Myeloid.— Synon.  :  Giant-celled  Sarco- 
mata.— These  tumours  are  best  classed  amongst 
the  sarcomata.  Miorosoopically  (fig.  707)  they 
present  the  following  elements,  one  or  other  of 
which  may  greatly  predominate:  fibro-pliistio 
or  spindle-cells,  oval  or  roiiad-cells,  and  very 
large  nucleated  cells,  the  so-called  '  myeloid ' 
or  'giant'  cells.  These  last  are  irregular  or 
rounded  collections  of  granular  protoplasm,  in 
which  occur  numerous  clear  oval  nuclei,  contain- 
ing a  Tfell-marked  nucleolus.  The  amount  of 
intercellular  substance  is  small.  In  a  fresh 
scraping,  the  clear  oval  nuclei  are  set  free  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  giant-cells.  To  the 
naked  eye  a  section  of  a  myeloid  tumour  is  pink 
or  yellowish,  but  almost  always  mottled  with 
darker  spots,  the  result  of  extravasations  of 
blood.  Very  frequently  they  present  points  of 
ossification  or  calcification,  and  not  unfrequently 
cysts.  They  are  very  soft,  and  usually  yield  a 
thick  juice  on  scraping.  They  generally  origi- 
nate in,  or,  more  rarely,  close  to,  the  end  of  one 
of  the  long  bones ;  probably  most  often  in  the 
medullary  cavity  or  the  cancellous  structure. 
Anofjher  frequent  seat  is  the  alveolar  border  of 
the  .jaws,  where  they  form  the  myeloid  epulis. 
They  occur  most  often  in  young  people,  and  if 
the  bone  involved  be  removed  completely  or  in 
great  part,  have  no  tendency  to  recur ;  but  in 
rare  cases  they  may  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
malignancy,  recurring  not  only  in  other  bones, 
but  in  internal  organs. 

7.  Myxoma. — It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
myxomata  should  be  classed  amongst  the  sarco- 
mata or  amongst  the  simple  tumours.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  tissue  of  which  a  myxoma  is  com- 
posed finds  no  representative  in  the  adult ;  but, 
on  the  other,  they  approach  very  closely  some  of 
the  soft  fibromata,  and  are  nearly  related  to  fatty 
tumours.  At  the  same  time  a  large  number  of 
myxomas  appear  to  be  actual  chondromata. 

MicroscopicaUy  (fig.  103)  a  myxoma  presents 
elongated  or  roundish  much-branched  cells,  the 
prolongations  of  which  intercommunicate  freely. 
These  cells  are  imbedded  in  a  copious,  homo- 
geneous, transparent  matrix.  The  structure  thus 
resembles  that  of  foetal  fat. 

Clinically  these  tumours  are  very  soft  and 
elastic,  strictly  encapsuled,  gelatinous,  semi- 
transparent  on  section,  and  exuding  a  peculiar 
mucous  juice.  Myxomata  are  not  malignant ; 
and  as  a  rule,  if  completely  removed,  do  not 
recur  locally.  They  may  be  found  i  n  many  parts 
of  the  body,  but  perhaps  most  frequently  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  in  connection  with  some 
gland,  particularly  the  parotid.  Here,  however, 
they  are  often  nlixed  with  adenoid  and  cartila- 
ginous material.  Not  unfrequently  myxoma- 
tissue  is  combined  with  that  of  an  undoubted 
sarcoma,  which  necessitates  the  term  myxo-sar^ 
coma.  These  tumours  may  occasionally  be  mis- 
taken for  colloid  cancers.  Histologically  some 
of  the  soft  enchondromata  resemble  them  very 
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8  and  9.  Osteo-Sarcoma ;  and  Chondrosar- 
coma.—Tihese  forms  of  sarcoma  have  just  been 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  Mixed  Sarcoma. 

10.  Melanotic  Sarcomata.— Ibese  tumoursare, 
in  the  «iiperience  of  the  writer,  usually  of  the 
ttized,  round,  and  spindle-celled  variety.   Some, 


but  not  all,  of  the  cells  contain  a  brown  pig- 
ment, but  in  very  varying  amount  (fig.  1)6), 
This  gives  the  tumour  a  brown  or  blackish  ap- 
pearance. These  tumours,  though  often  com- 
pletely encapsuled,  show  a  high  degree  of  ma- 
lignancy; but  are  often  succeeded  by  a  mix- 
ture of  white  and  black  tumours,  or  sometimes 
by  white  tumours  alone.  They  are  not  un- 
common in  connection  with  the  choroid  of  the 
eye,  and  as  nifecting  the  papillse  of  the  skin 
(maligUoBt  mole),  but  have  often  been  met  with 
primarily  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
secondary  growths  are  often  found  disseminated 
through  every  tissue  of  the  body,  forming  tu- 
mours in  such  situations  as  the  intestine,  of 
peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance.  It  has 
been  observed  that  in  some  cases  of  melanosis 
the  presence  of  black  pigment,  accompanied  with 
other  morbid  appearances,  has  been  found  in  the 
blood  and  also  in  the  urine. 

11.  Paammoma.  —  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  this  very  rare  tumour,  which  is  found 
only  in  connection  with  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  It  is  composed  of  flattened  cells,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  peculiarity  of  containing 
brain-sand  in  its  interior.  It  seldom  or  never 
gives  rise  to  symptoms. 

12.  Teratoma. — Mention  must  be  made,  in 
conclusion,  of  a  form  of  growth,  which  does  not 
come  within  the  classification  here  selected. 
This  is  a  congenital  tumour  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum  {congemtal 
sacral  tmnoar),  but  occasionally  seen  elsewhere ; 
often  reaching  a  size  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
infant  itself.  In  structure  these  tumours  con- 
sist of  various  imperfectly  developed  festal  or 
mature  elements  of  the  body  mixed  together  in 
apparently  great  confusion.  Tai'ious  theories  as 
to  their  causation  have  been  propounded ;  such, 
e.ff.,  as  that  they  consist  of  an  imperfect  attached 
fcetns,  or  that  they  originate  from  Luschka's 
gland ;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  data  at  present 
to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point.  Attempts 
at  their  cure  by  removal  are  attended  with  great 
danger.  R>  J.  Godlee. 

TUBrBBIDaE  "WELLS,  in  Kent.— Iron 
waters.     See  Minebal  Wateks. 

TUimBL  "WOBM. — A  synonym  for  the 
Sclerostoma  duodenale.     See  Sclebostoma. 

TtJBGESCEErOB  (iurffesco,  I  swell).— A 
term  applied  to  a  swollf)n  condition  of  a  part,  gene- 
rally associated  with  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels> 
as  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oonjuctiva, 
the  fauces,  or  the  rectum.     See  Swelling. 

TTJSSIS  (Latin). — A  synonym  for  cough.  Sfe 
Cough. 

TITSSIVB. — Thi  s  word  is  applied  to  certain 
physical  signs  which  are  elicited  by  the  act  of 
coughing,  such  as  tussive  fremitus  and  tussive 
resonance.    See  PaysioAt  Examiitation. 

TYLOSIS  (rv\6a,  I  make  hard  or  callous.) 
,  Stnon.  :  Callosity. 

DBFiNmoN, — Thickeinings  of  the  epidermis, 
occurring  on  parts  of  the  body  that  are  habitually 
subjected  to  pressure  or  friction.  Tylosis  is 
found,  for  example,  on  the  feet,  from  the  wearing 
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of  ehoes;  on  the  hands,  from  rowing  or  the 
constant  use  of  some  implement  or  tool ;  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  unduly  submitted  to 
pressure.  A  corn  begins  by  being  a  callus  or 
laminated  corn,  and  only  rightfully  acquires  the 
title  of  corn  when  it  has  forced  itself  at  a  given 
point  against  the  derma,  and  has  depressed  the 
latter  lo  a  greater  or  less  extent,  thereby  pro- 
ducing pain  and  suffering.  Callosities  are  in- 
conyenient  rather  than  painful;  but  occasion- 
ally the  inconTenience  is  so  great  as  to  make  the 
resort  to  treatment  necessary. 

Teeatmest.  —  The  best  remedy  under  the 
above  circumstances,  is  the  removal  or  avoidance 
of  the  cause.  Next  to  this,  the  hardened  cuticle 
may  be  softened  by  soaking  in  hot  water,  or  by 
means  of  a  water-dressing,  and  afterwards  scraped. 
Or  it  may  be  painted  over  with  the  liniment  of 
iodine  daily,  until  the  excess  of  cuticle  exfoliates 
in  laminae  and  flakes.  In  either  case,  the  skin 
must  be  subsequently  protected,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  retrograding  into  its  former  state. 
EsASMUs  Wilson. 

TTMPAITITES  {tympanum,  a  drum). — 
SvNoif. :  Fr.  Tympanite ;  Ger.  Windsucht. — This 
word  is  associated  with  the  distension  of  the 
abdomen  that  results  from  excessive  accu- 
mulation of  gas  within  its  cavity.  As  a  rule, 
the  gas  collects  in  the  interior  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  especially  the  intestines;  but  in  exceptional 
cases  it  occupies  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

^TioLOOT. — ^Tympanites  is  chiefly  met  with 
under  the  following  circumstances  : — 1.  In  con- 
nection with  certain  diseases  which,  from  their 
local  effects,  tend  to  paralyse  the  intestines, 
especially  acute  peritonitis,  typhoid  fever,  and 
dysentery.  2.  In  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction 
from  any  cause,  but  particularly  when  this  con- 
dition is  acute.  3.  In  certain  low  febrile  diseases, 
accompanied  with  the  'typhoid  state,'  and  tend- 
ing towards  a  fatal  issue,  such  as  typhus  fever, 
small-pox,  erysipelas,  and  typhoid  pneumonia. 
4.  hs  the  result  of  perforation  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  5.  In  certain  cases  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord,  of  which  the  writer  has  seen  a 
marked  example.  6.  In  connection  with  hysteria, 
sometimes.  In  all  these  conditions,  except  where 
the  gas  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  tympanites  is  a  paralysed 
state  of  the  walls  of  the  intestines ;  but  there  is 
often,  at  the  same  time,  an  excessive  formation 
of  gas. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  tympanites  are 
due  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  accumulation 
of  air.  The  patient  is  usually  conscious  of  the 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  sensation 
may  amount  to  extreme  discomfort  or  actual  suf- 
fering and  great  distress,  there  being  a  feeling 
as  if  the  abdomen  must  burst  if  the  condition  is 
not  relieved.  The  mental  state  of  the  patient 
may,  however,  be  such  that  he  is  unconscious  of, 
or  indifferent  to,  any  unusual  sensations.  Breath- 
ing is  often  interfered  with  in  various  degrees, 
and  the  act  may  be  very  hurried,  with  a  feeling 
of  urgent  dyspnoea.  The  heart  is  also  liable  to 
be  affected,  and  its  action  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed. The  secretion  of  urine  may  be  impeded, 
even  almost  to  actual  suppression.    . 

Physical  Sioss. — These  are  usually  very  cha- 
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ractertstie.  1.  The  abdomen  is  uniformly  enlarged, 
often  to  an  extreme  degree ;  being  of  a  rounded 
shape ;  equ.il  and  symmetrical  in  every  part, 
unless  there  happen  to  be  a  portion  of  bowel  un- 
duly distended,  and  without  any  tendency  to  pro- 
jection in  dependent  parts.  The  skin  is  stretched 
more  or  less,  but  there  is  no  protrusion  of  the 
umbilicus.  2.  The  sensations  on  palpation  are 
those  of  perfect  smoothness  and  regularity,  with 
tension  or  a  drum-like  feel.  3.  Percussion  gives 
a  general  tympanitic  sound  over  the  abdomen, 
and  also  brings  oat  the  drum-like  sensation.  If 
ths  distension  is  extreme,  however,  the  sound 
becomes  more  or  less  muflled  and  dull.  Fre- 
quently the  dulness  of  the  solid  organs  in  the 
abdomen  is  partially  or  entirely  obscured,  or  is 
displaced  upwards.  4.  Change  of  posture  pro  • 
duces  no  alteration  in  the  physical  signs.  6. 
There  may  be  signs  of  displacement  of  the  tho. 
racic  organs.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  tym- 
panites may  be  associated  with  some  fluid  in,  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  with  other  conditions,  and 
the  physical  signs  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

TusATMENT. — In  the  first  instance,  any  direct 
cause  of  tympanites  must  be  removed,  if  prac- 
ticable, such  as  intestinal  obstruction.  If  tho 
symptom  calls  for  direct  treatment,  relief  may 
be  afforded  in  some  cases  by  applying  heat 
over  the  abdomen ;  an^  administering  internally 
such  remedies  as  brandy,  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia, the  various  ethers,  camphor,  musk,  sum- 
bul,  galbanum,  nssafoetida  or  other  gum-resins. 
Should  these  fail,  enemata  containing  assafoetida 
or  turpentine  may  sometimes  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. The  passage  of  a  long  tube  through 
the  anus  into  the  bowel,  reaching  as  high  up  as 
possible,  such  as  an  oesophagus-tube,  is  often 
very  serviceable.  In  extreme  cases  it  is  allow- 
able to  puncture  the  large  bowel  in  several  points 
by  means  of  a  very  small  trochar,  and  thus  af- 
ford an  exit  for  the  contained  gas. 

Fbedebick  T.  Bobeuts. 

TYMPANITIO  {tympanum,  a  drum). — ^A 
peculiar  drum-like  quality  of  sound  elicited  by 
percussion  (see  Physical  Examination).  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  abdomen,  when  it  is 
distended  with  gas.    See  Tympanites. 

TTMFAKTTM,  Siseaaes  of.    iS'eeEAB,  I>i»- 


of. 

TYPES  OF  DISHASE.  See  Disease, 
Types  and  Varieties  of. 

TTTHIiITIS  (tu^X^v,  the  caecum). — Inflam- 
mation of  the  caecum.     See  CscoM,  Diseases  of. 

TYPHOID  FEVEB  (riJ^ios,  stupor)— 
Synon. :  Enteric  Fever;  Pythogenic  Fever; 
Gastric  Fever;  Infantile  Eemittent  Fever ;  Fr. 
Fihyn  typhmie;Fwmegastnque;  Dothwnentkne; 
Ger.  Vyphue  Abdominalu. 

Definition. — A  continued  fever  of  long  dura- 
tion, usually  attended  with  diarrhoea,  and  cha- 
racterised by  peculiar  intestinal  lesions,  an  erup- 
tion of  smail  rose  spots,  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen. 

-Etiology. — In  common  with  other  continued 
fevers,  typhoid  fever  is  due  to  the  introduction 
from  without  of  a  specific  poison  into  a  system 
more  or  less  predisposed  to  the  disease.    The 
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nature  and  origin  of  tlie  poison,  and  the  modes 
in  Tfliicli  it  is  propagated,  are  questions  of  ex- 
treme interest  and  importance,  and  they  will  be 
the  first  to  be  considered. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  poison  two 
distinct  views  have  been  entertained :  one  that 
it  is  specific  in  its  nature,  and  derived  only  from 
some  pre-existing  case  of  the  disease ;  the  other 
that,  while  usually  produced  in  a  person  suffering 
from  fever,  it  may  also  be  generated  anew  by  the 
decomposition  of  sewage,  and  perhaps  of  other 
forms  of  animal  filth.  The  former  of  these  views 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  late  Dr. 
Budd  of  Bristol ;  the  latter,  or  pythogenic,  hypo- 
thesis had  its  chief  supporter  in  the  late  Dr. 
Mnrchison.  Fortunately,  the  practical  issue  of 
both  theories  is  the  same,  namely,  that  the  great 
preventive  measure  is  the  prompt  removal  of 
faecal  matters,  so  thilt  neither  air  nor  water  may 
be  contaminated  by  them. 

Klebs,  claims  to  have  identified  a  specific 
typhoid  bacillus,  which  he  has  found  not  only  in 
the  lymphatics  and  blood,  but  in  the  tissues;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  discovery  will  be  con- 
firmed. 

It  is  accepted  on  all  hands  that  the  typhoid 
poison  is  reproduced  in  the  system  during  the 
fever,  and  that  its  chief,  if  not  exclusive,  out- 
let is  in  the  intestinal  discharges.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  is  conveyed  at  all  by  the  breath 
or  perspiration,  or  by  the  urinary  secretion.  While, 
however,  the  contagium  is  present  in  the  faeces, 
it  has  not  apparently  at  the  moment  of  their 
passage  its  full  virulence,  but  requires  for  its 
complete  development  a  certain  period  of  time, 
and  this  is  forwarded  by  some  conditions,  retarded 
or  prevented  by  others.  Warmth,  stagnation, 
seclusion  from  open  air,  accumulation  and  con- 
centration of  the  infected  discharges  intensify 
the  poison,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  small 
amount  of  typhoid  evacuations  may  give  rise  to  a 
large  development  of  the  contagium  in  excretory 
matters  with  which  they  become  mingled,  and 
even  in  milk  to  which  they  may  obtain  access. 
This  increase  by  a  sort  of  fermentation  explains 
the  autumnal  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  ob- 
served in  large  towns,  and  the  association  pointed 
out  by  Dr,  Murchison  between  a  hot  and  dry 
summer  and  a  high  fever-rate  in  London ;  the 
drains  not  being  flushed  by  abundant  rainfall, 
sewage  accumulates  and  stagnates  in  them,  and 
typhoid  stools  never  being  wanting,  the  specific 
fermentation  goes  on  rapidly  under  the  influence 
of  the  high  temperature,  and  produces  the  poison 
in  quantity  and  intensity.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  put  another  interpretation  on  fact's  of 
this  kind,  and  to  attribute  the  generation  of  con- 
tagium to  fermentation  of  faecal  matters,  inde- 
pendently of  any  specific  germ  introduced  in 
typhoid  evacuations.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  basis 
pf  the  pythogenic  theory  of  origin  of  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  here  the 
discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  specific  or 
non-specific  character  and  source  of  the  conta- 
gium. There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  as 
a  rule  the  poison  is  derived  from  some  previous 
case,  and  the  only  facts  which  seem  to  require 
tfie  supposition  of  its  independent  origin  are 
.  -ooijaBional  outbreaks  of  fever  in  villages  orisolated 
'buildings  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  known 


Fouree.  On  similar  grounds,  however,  we  should 
have  to  admit  the  origin  de  novo  of  small-pox 
and  all  other  contagious  affections,  and  it  should 
be  added  that  with  increasing  experience  in  in- 
vestigations of  this  kind  unexplained  outbreaks 
become  more  and  more  rare.  There  are  again 
many  instances  known  in  which  water  largely 
contaminated  by  sewage  has  been  consumed 
for  years  without  giving  rise  to  fever,  until  the 
sewage  has  itself  been  contaminated  by  typhoid 
excreta,  when  an  epidemic  has  at  once  broken 
out.  So  with  regard  to  milk,  impure  water  has 
been  habitually  employed  in  its  adulteration 
without  traceable  bad  effects;  but  when  to  this 
water  typhoid  poison  has  gained  access,  the 
disease  has  immediately  begun  to  be  distributed 
with  the  milk. 

The  modes  in  which  typhoid  fever  is  dissemi- 
nated are  various.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  trans- 
mitted directly  from  person  to  person..  Medical 
men,  clergymen,  and  others  visiting  those  who 
are  suffering  are  not  attacked,  nurses  very  rarely 
when  proper  precautions  are  observed.  If,  how- 
ever, bed-clothes  or  carpets  spiled  by  the  evacua- 
tions are  not  removed,  and  still  more  where  gross 
neglect  of  cleanliness  and  of  decency  is  permitted, 
attendants  will  contract  the  disease. 

The  most  common  vehicle  of  the  poispn  is 
drinking  water,  which  may  be  contaminated  in 
various  ways,  mostly  thrpugh  sewage.  The 
water-supply  of  a  town  may  be  thus  poisoned  at 
its  source,  such  as  a  river  into  which  drains 
empty  themselves,  or  a  reservoir  or  well  acci- 
dentally contaminated ;  or  the  pipes  of  distribu- 
tion, when  the  supply  is  intermittent,  may  while 
empty  become  charged  with  sewer  gases,  or  may 
even  receive  sewage ;  or  excessive  rainfall  may, 
in  villages  and  smidl  towns,  wash  the  contents  of 
cesspools  into  wells.  This  same  rainfall  flush- 
ing the  sewers  of  well-drained  towns,  and  in 
them  preventing  the  disease,  has  often  thug  a 
a  contrary  effect  in  town  and  country.  In  some 
places  the  subsoil  water,  permeating  a  bed  of 
gravel,  is  at  the  same  time  the  well  water  of  a 
village,  and  a  reservoir  of  its  sewage.  An  im- 
ported case  of  fever  will  under  these  conditions 
poison  almost  the  entire  community.  With  these 
examples  of  wholesale  dissemination  of  typhpid 
fever  must  be  mentioned  the  so-called  '  milk 
epidemics' already  alluded  to.  A  case  of  fever 
occurs  at  a  farm,  or  among  the  employ^  of  a 
dairy ;  frpm  defective  sanitary  arrangements  the 
water  used  at  the  farm  or  dairy  becomes  contami- 
nated by  the  excreta ;  this  is  added  to  the  milk 
as  an  adulteration,  or,  as  is  usually  said,  is 
used  in  washing  out  the  cans,  and  in  this  way 
the  poison  obtjiins  access  to  the  milk,  where 
apparently  it  must  increase  very  rapidly.  Hun- 
dreds of  cases  have  been  traced  to  a  single  dairy. 

More  commpnly,  perhaps,  the  occurrence  of 
typhoid  fever  is  traceable  to  the  absence  of 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  individual 
houses.  Not  to  speak  of  cesspools  and  leaking 
drain-pipes  allowing  the  basement  to  be  sodden 
with  sewage,  sinks  or  water-closets  may  be  im- 
perfectly trapped,  and  sewer  gas  diffuses  through 
the  apartments  or  is  drawn  into  the  living-rooms 
by  fires,  or  is  forced  into  the  house  by  pressure  in 
the  main  drains,  wten  the  poison  probably  enters 
the  system  through  the  lungs,'   Or  the  waste- 
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pipe  of  the  cistern  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  drains,  and  sewer  gases  conveyed  by  it 
are  confined  in  the  space  under  the  cistern-lid, 
and  absorbed  by  the  water  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  wliich  conveys  the  poison.  In- con- 
nexion with  these  modes  of  dissemination  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  well-made  and 
closelitting  doors  and  windows  may  aid  in  com- 
pelling foul  air  to  enter  from  the  drains  or  sub- 
soil, and  that  houses  in  elevated  situ'itions,  and 
thus  apparently  well  placed  for  drainage,  are  in 
greater  danger  from  pressure  of  gases  in  the 
m»in  drains. 

It  is  again  possible  that  emanations  from  a 
newly-opened  drain,  or  eesspoDl,  or  foul  privy, 
may  communicate  the  disease  by  atmospheric 
contagion — though  this  is  comparatively  rare, 
it  being  understood  always  that  typhoid  excreta 
form  part  of  the  contents.  But  a  drain  open  to 
the  air  throughout  its  course,  however  offensive, 
is  not  so  likely  to  give  the  disease  as  closed  and 
unventilated  sewers ;  and  sewage-farms,  if  at  all 
well  managed,  are  quite  harmless. 

It  should  be  added  that  while,  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  generally,  all  the  evidence  tends  in- 
creasingly to  confirm  the  dependence  of  typhoid 
fever  on  pre-existing  cases,  and  the  dissemi- 
nation by  drinking  water  as  its  chief  mode  of 
propagation,  observations  and  investigations  in 
India  appear  to  show  either  that  typhoid  fever 
can  there  arise  independently,  or  at  least  difier- 
ently,  or  that  tliere  is  a  disease  not  yet  distin- 
guished from  typhoid  fever  which  has  a  different 
method  of  rise  and  spread. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  Potten- 
kofer's  hypothesis  that  the  varying  prevalence 
of  typhoid  fever  is  connected  with  the  varying 
level  of  the  subsoil  water,  which  as  it  rises  dis- 
places gases  which  have  become  saturated  with 
poison  from  the  soil  into  the'  atmosphere.  It 
certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  facts  as  observed 
in  this  country. 

One  word  must  be  said  with  regard  to  indi- 
vidual susceptibility  to  the  disease,  and  with 
regard  to  predisposing  causes  acting  on  the 
individual.  It  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily 
observation  that  some  persons  never  contract 
typhoid  fever,  however  much  theymaybe  exposed 
to  the  poison,  while  others  take  it  readily ;  and  it 
is  almost  equally  obvious  that  certain  families 
are  extremely  susceptible,  and  liable  to  have  the 
disease  in  a  severe  form.  It  is  always  a  reason 
to  apprehend  a  formidable  attack  if  a  parent 
have  died  of  the  fever.  Typhoid  fever  may  occur 
at  any  ago,  but  it  is  very  rare  in  advanced  life. 
It  is  probably  more  common  in  infancy  than  is 
generally  supposed,  as  it  is  easily  overlooked 
or  confounded  with  common  infantile  ailments. 
The  period  of  life  at  which  the  disease  is 
most  common  is  during  adolescence  and  the 
first  decade  of  adult  age.  Among  the  predis- 
posing causes  are  mental  depression  or  shock, 
over-work,  debility,  however  induced.  It  is 
n,ttural  to  suppose  that  unfavourable  hygienic 
conditions  would  generate  a  predisposition,  but  ■ 
doubt  is  thrown  on  this  by  the  fact  that  typhoid 
fever  does  not  by  any  means  predominantly  affect 
the  poor.  The  influence  of  habitual  consumption 
of  impure  water  again  is  not  very  clear.  In 
some  instances  it  has  appeared  to  make  an  epi-  ' 


demic  severe,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  thoinhabirants  of  some  towns, 
the  water  of  wliich  is  constantly  contaminated, 
acquire  an  immunity  from  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Charactisbs  and  Pathology. — 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  structural  lesions 
which  take  place  in  typhoid  fever,  as  they  are 
closely  associated  with  the  symptoms,  and  are 
accountable    for  many    of    the    complications 
which  occur.    The  primary  change   is  in   the 
blood,  but  in  this  there  is  nothing  characteristic. 
In  fetal  eases  local  congestions  and  inflammations 
are  met  with  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  but 
the  special  and  characteristic  lesions  are  those 
taking  place  in  the  intestines  and  mesenteric 
glands.    The  iutestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ileum  generally  presents    the    appearances    of 
acute  catarrh ;  but  the  chief  seat  of  the  mor- 
bid changes  is  Peyer's  patches,  and  the  changes 
consist  in  a  gradual  infiltration  of  the  glands 
here  crowded  together,  followed  by  ulceration. 
The  process  is  divisible  into  three  stages — of  infil- 
tration, ulceration,  and  separation  or  resolution, 
each  of  which  maybe  said,  speaking  roughly,  tb 
occupy  a  week.     In  the  first,  that  of  infiltration, 
the  glands  of  Peyer's  patches  are  swollen  and 
distended  by  a  corpuscular  exudation.  The  entire 
patch  is  thickened  and   raised  above  the  level 
of  the   surrounding  mucous  membrane;  has  a 
reddish,  or  fawn,  or  grey  colour,  according  to  the 
intensity  and  stage  of  the  inflammation ;  and  an 
irregular  surface ;  is  firm  to  the  touch  j  opaque 
when  the  intestine  is  held  up  to  the  light,  often 
showing  through  the  peritoneal  covering. 

The  patches  are  attacked  successively  from 
below  upwards,  and  as  they  are  largest  and  most 
numerous  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  near  the 
ileo-csecal  valve,  it  is  here  that  the  lesions  are 
most  extensive  and  most  advanced. 

In  about  a  week  the  follicles  begin  to  ulcerate, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  burst.  This  markE 
the  beginning  of  the  second  stage;  as  it  pro- 
gresses, the  minute  ulcerations  extend  and  conr- 
lesce,  the  patch  having  first  a  worm-eaten  appear^ 
ance,  and  later  becoming  one  large  ulcer,  which 
may  be  superficial  or  deep;  in  very  severe  cases 
the  patches  slough  arid  fall  off  as  a  whole,  a  deep 
line  ot  demarcation  forming  round  them.  At 
this  period  they  are  stained  with  bile,  or  when 
gangrenous  are  almost  black. 

During  the  third  week  in  mild  cases  a  sort  of 
resolution  may  occur,  the  infiltrated  material 
being  broken  down  and  absorbed;  and  this  change 
probably  takes  place  in  patches  high  up  in  the 
ileum  when  in  those  lower  down  there  is  ulcera- 
tive destruction.  For  the  most  pa,rt  this  stage  is 
occupied  by  the  separation  by  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  affected  patches,  and  an  ulcer  is 
left  of  corresponding  size  and  shape.  Of  course, 
as  the  patches  run  longitudinally,  along  the 
aspect  of  the  bowel,  away  from  the  mesenteric 
attachment,  the  ulcers  also  have  their  long  dia- 
meter in  the  same  sense.  The  superficial  layer  only 
of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  ulcerated,  or  its 
entire  thickness  may  be  destroyed,  and  where 
there  has  been  necrosis  of  .a  patch  as  a  ■whole, 
the  muscular  coat  may  be  implicated,  and  even 
in  some  cases  the  peritoneal  covering.  AVhen 
the  muscular  fibres, are  laid  bare,  and  especially 
when  they  are  partially  destroyed,  the  liase  of 
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theulcei  will  have  a  shreddy  appearance.  Large 
vessels  may  be  opened,  giving  rise  to  haemorrhage  ; 
or  perforation  of  the  intestine  may  take  place 
from  necrosis  of  the  serous  coat,  near  the  centre 
of  the  ulcer,  and  a  perforation  formed  in  this 
way  will  usually  be  large. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  separation  of 
the  diseased  patches  will  be  completed,  and  the 
ulcerations  left  begin  to  granulate.  There  is  for 
some  time  a  liability  to  hemorrhage  from  erosion 
of  vessels,  and  perforation  may  still  occur,  the 
apertures  ndw,  however,  being  as  a  rule  minute. 
Unless  perforation  has  been  preceded  byadhesion 
to  some  neighbouring  coil  of  intestine,  which  may 
possibly  be  the  case  at  this  period,  the  escape  of 
gas  and  extravasation  of  liquid  fsecal  matter 
will  set  up  general  peritonitis,  which  is  almost 
always  fatal.  The  time  required  for  complete 
healing  of  the  ulcers  varies. 

Besides  the  large  ulcers  formed  in  the  patches 
of  Poyer,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  small  cir- 
cular ulcerations  scattered  over  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  at  times  minute  disseminated 
ulcers  constitute  the  predominant  lesion,  Peyer's 
patches  being  absent,  or  if  present,  little  affected. 
The  large  intestine  is  usually  healthy  or  nearly 
so,  the  Ueo-csecal  valve  forming  a  sharp  demar- 
cation between  healthy  and  diseased  mucous 
membrane,  but  in  some  cases  there  are  numerous 
small  ulcerations  in  the  csecnm  and  colon. 

The  changes  in  the  mesenteric  glands  are 
secondary  to  those  in  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  glands  are  enlarged,  firm,  pink  or 
fawn-coloured,  and  present  on  section  a  corpus- 
cular infiltration  like  that  affecting  the  agmi- 
nated  glands.  Later,  they  become  paler  and  softer, 
and  may  gradually  return  to'a  normal  condition, 
or  may  undergo  caseation. 

The  spleen  is  almost  always  much  enlarged, 
dark  in  colour,  and  soft. 

Granular  degeneration  of  the  gland-cells  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  heart,  and  of  the  voluntary  muscles  gene- 
rally, is  a  constant  morliid  change.  It  is  due  to 
the  prolonged  high  fever,  and  proportionate  to 
its  severity  and  duration ;  when  it  reaches  an. 
advanced  stage,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  fatal  syn- 
cope from  failure  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms.  —  The  period  "of  incubation  of 
typhoid  fever  is  not  definitely  known.  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  fixing  it,  as  the  date  of  expo- 
sure to  the  poison  can  rarely  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained, and  the  onset  of  the  attack  is  usually 
insidious.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  in- 
cubation-period is  long,  probably  in  most  cases 
about  twenty-one  days.  Instances  are  on  record 
in  which  the  disease  appears  to  have  come  on 
immediately  after  exposure  to  powerful  emana- 
tions from  sewers  lyhieh  have  burst,  or  have 
been  opened  on  account  of  obstruction,  but 
they  are  quite  exceptional.  The  incubation  is 
not  attended  by  any  marked  symptoms ;  some- 
times the  appetite  falls  off,  the  tongue  becomes 
furred,  and  there  is  headache  or  depression,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  patient  is  not  debarred  from  his 
avocation,  and  there  may  be  no  complaint  of  any 
kind. 

Invasion. — The  invasion  is  almost  always 
insidious;  occasionally  severe  headache  sets  in 
loddenly,  with  depression,  muscular  weakness, 
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general  pains,  and  chilliness  almost  amounting 
to  rigor ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  at  first  feels 
simply  out  of  sorts,  loses  appetite,  is  indisposed 
for  his  usual  work  or  for  exertion  of  any  kind, 
Epistazis  is  not  uncommon.  The  headache  in- 
creases ;  the  prostration  becomes  greater ;  sensa- 
tions of  cold  down  the  back,  alternating  with 
heat  and  slight  flushing,  come  on  at  inter- 
vals. At  this  point  medical  advice  is  usually 
sought,  when  the  patient  giving  the  above 
history  will  be  found  to  present  the  usual  indi- 
cations of  the  febrile  state — the  pnls6  will  be 
increased  in  frequency,  the  temperature  raised 
and  the  tongue  will  have  ■»  whitish  or  yellow 
coat,  thick  or  thin  in  different  cases.  The  bowels 
may  be  confined  or  relaxed;  the  urine  high 
coloured  and  diminished  in  quantity,  or  so  fai 
apparently  normal. 

In  endeavouring  at  this  early  period  to  decid* 
whether  the  case  is  one  of  enteric  fever,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  exclude  local  inflammation 
as  a  cause  of  the  pyrexia.  Among  the  positive, 
indications  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  ofter 
a  guide ;  he  may  look  more  heavy  and  oppressed 
than  is  accounted  for  by  the  temperature  or  the 
duration  of  the  illness,  and  may  be  more  pros- 
trate. The  tongue,  as  a  rule,  is  not  thickly 
coated,  and  the  fur  does  not  extend  quite  to  the 
margins  or  tip,  which  even  now  may  be  unduly 
red.  The  abdomen  may  be  tumid,  and  there 
may  be  some  tenderness  over  the  right  ilias  fossa, 
but  the  absence  of  these  symptoms  does  not  ex- 
clude enteric  fever.  The  recurrence  two  or  three 
times  of  slight  epistaxis  during  the  first  few 
days  of  a  severer  attack  would  increase  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  disease  being  typhoid.  The 
temperature,  however,  if  it  is  watched  from  pifr 
first,  affords  the  most  conclusive  early  evidence 
of  the  disease ;  it  rises  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity from  day  to  day,  and  is  from  one  to  two 
degrees  higher  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  appearance  of  the  temperature-chart; 
recording  morning  and  evening  observations  is 
highly  characteristic,  and  may,  indeed,  almost  be 
called  diagnostic.  The  opportunity  of  watching 
this  gradual  rise,  however,  is  often  wanting ;  but 
if,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  an  illness,  with-, 
out  obvious  local  cause  we  find  a  temperature  of 
103°  or  10-1°  Fah.,  and  especially  if  the  evening 
rise  and  morning  fall  are  marked,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  case  is  one  of  enteric  fever. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  fever  is  of  long  dura- 
tion, lasting  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  days  on 
an  average,  and  probably  the  clearest  idea  of  the 
course  and  progress  of  the  disease  will  be  con- 
veyed by  a  brief  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  patient  week  by  week,  during  an  average 
attack. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week'  the  temperature 
will  have  reached  the  level,  whatever  that  maybe, 
which  will  be  maintained  in  the  absence  of  com- 
plications, throoghout  the  dominant  stage  of  the 
disease— 103°,  104°,  or  105°  Fah.  in  the  evening, 
1°  or  lJ°Fah.  lower  in  the  morning;  in  mild, 
cases  it  may' not  be  more  than  102°  Fah.  when 
highest.  The  fever  is  now  well-established;  and 
all  its  oharaoteristie  features  will  be  more  or  less, 
pronounced.  The  initial  headache  will  in  most 
cases  have  disappeared;  the  patient  lies  on  the 
back  or  on  either   side ;  the  face  is  flushed, 
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often  presenting  a  bright  patch  on  the  cheeks, 
rarely  dusky;  the  expression  is  good;  the  eyes 
are  bright  and  observant ;  the  skin  is  more  or 
less  hot,  usually  dry,  but  often  moist  at  some 
period  of  the  day.  The  pulse  is  frequent, 
80,  100,  or  120— short,  large,  and  very  often 
dicrotous.  A  short  cough  is  common;  and  a 
scattered  sibilus,  heard  on  auscultating  the 
lungs,  is  so  frequent  as  to  constitute  a  feature 
of  the  disease,  The  tongue  •vrill  be  moist,  with 
a  white  or  yellowish  fur  thinning  off  towards  the 
edges  and  tip,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  red, 
and  the  fungiform  papillse  often  conspicuous. 
The  abdomen  will  be  more  or  less  tumid ;  and 
on  pressure  tenderness  may  be  elicited  in  the 
.■iglit  Iliac  fossa,  and  gurgling  of  liquid  and 
jjas  may  be  felt  in  the  intestine.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  gurglipg  is  an  incident 
attendant  on  diarrhoea,  and  is  absent  in  cases 
where  there  is  constipation.  The  spleen  may 
sometimes,  be  felt  below  the  ribs,  and  when 
not  reached  from  the  left  hypochondrium  may 
give  an  enlarged  area  of  dulness  on  percus- 
sion, but  it  will  not  yet  have  reached  its  full 
size.  The  characteristic  spots  may  occasionally 
be  found,  but  though  they  have  been  seen  as 
early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  they  do  not 
usually  come  out  till  after  a  week  or  more  of 
fever.  The  bowels  will  mostly  act  loosely,  and 
sometimes  frequently,  so  that  there  is  diarrhcea. 
The  urine  will  be  high-coloured  and  generally 
turbid.  The  motions  will  have  a  powerful  and 
offensive  peculiar  odour ;  they  will  be  copious, 
liquid,  rather  pale,  yellowish  or  drab  in  colour, 
with  flocculi.  A  familiar  descriptive  comparison 
is  to  '  pea-soup.' 

,  A  week  later,  that  is  on  the  14th  or  15th  day, 
he  disease  will  have  told  obviously  upon  the 
patient.  He  will  lie  mostly  on  his  back,  and 
little  on  his  side.  The  face,  still  flushed,  and 
presenting  often  the  red  patches  on  the  cheeks, 
will  begin  to  look' worn  and  thin;  the  eyes, 
still  bright,  will  be  less  observant.  The  hand 
may  be  unsteady  when  held  out,  and  there  piay 
be  slight  twitchings  of  the  lips.  There  may  be 
restlessness  or  even  sleeplessness,  and  very  often 
delirium.  It  has  been  stated  that  delirium 
mostly  sets  in  about  the  twelfth  day,  but  the 
time  varies  greatly.  At  first  the  patient  is  con- 
fused on  waking  from  sleep,  does  not  quite  know 
where  he  is,  and  appears  to  have  been  dreaming, 
but  soon  collects  himself;  later  he  fails  to  shake 
off  the  confusion  of  thought,  and  he  may  talk 
incoherently,  may  ramble,  in  fact,  as  it  is  said. 
At  this  period  the  delirium  does  not  go  beyond 
slight  rambling,  and  it  is  rarely  violent  at  any 
dtage. 

The  pulse  will  be  more  frequent,  less  full, 
weaker;  dicrotism  is  rarely  well  marked.  The 
lungs  will  not  have  undergone  much  change; 
the  sibilant  sounds  may  be  more  numerous. 

The  tongue  will  be  more  characteristic ;  the  fur 
will  be  represented  by  a  thin  yellow  or  brownish 
streak  down  the  centre,  while  the  tip  and  edges 
will  be  red  and  angry.  There  will  be  a  ten- 
dency to  dryness,  and  generally  the  entire  tongue 
looks  shrunken  and  pointed. 

The  abdomen  will  be  larger  and  more  tense, 
and  the  tenderness  and  gurgling  in  the  right 
iliac   fossa  more  marked ;  the   spleen   will    be 


larger.  Now  the  eruption  may  be  expected  to 
present  itself,  if  at  all,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  absent  in  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases — a  proportion  estimated  by  some 
observers  at  30  per  cent.  The  eruption  consists 
of  small  pink  spots,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  slightly  raised  and  pointed,  well-defined, 
and  disappearing  on  pressure,  or  when  the  skin 
is  stretched,  to  re-appear  when  the  pressure  is 
withdrawn.  They  are  usually  few  in  number, 
and  are  distributed  irregularly  over  the  abdomen 
and  chest;  but  sometimes  tbey  are  very  profuse, 
the  number  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
severity  or  character  of  the  attack.  The  spots 
do  not  all  come  out  at  once,  but  in  successive 
crops,  till  the  end  of  the  fever;  the  duration  of 
individual  spots,  as  observed  by  surrounding  them 
with  a  ring  of  ink  and  dating  them,  being  about 
four  days.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the 
back  should  be  searched  for  spots,  but  conclu- 
sions from .  eruption  found  here  only  would  be 
unreliable,  as  the  back  is  seldom  free  from  spots, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  spots  of 
typhoid  fever  to  distinguish  them  from  others. 

If  the  case  is  characterised  by  diarrhoea,  it  is 
usually  at  this  period  that  it  begins  to  be  most 
troublesome;  the  stools  have  the  appearances 
already  described. 

The  temperature  will  be  maintained  at  about 
the  same  height  as  at  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
but  not  uncommonly  there  is  about  this  time  a 
deceptive  remission  of  fever,  and  it  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  active  ulceration  is 
now  coming  to  an  end.  The  fever  which  persists 
after  this  period  has  indeed  been  attributed  to 
septic  absorption  from  the  intestinal  ulcers^ 
with  doubtful  justice,  however. 

It  is  from  the  later  part  of  the  second  week 
onward  that  complications,  both  local,  such  as 
hemorrhage  or  perforation  from  ulceration  and 
separation  of  sloughs,  and  general,  such  as  pneu- 
monia, are  to  be  apprehended. 

The  end  of  the  third  week  finds  the  sufferer 
at  his  worst.  If  he  is  now  able  to  turn  in  bed 
and  to  lie  on  either  side,  and  if  other  symptoms 
correspond  'vrith  this  indication  of  power,  the 
case  is  favourable.  In  a  severe  attack  he  will 
lie  on  his  back,  and  probably  tend  to  slip  down 
in  bed.  The  face  may  be  either  pale  or  dusky; 
its  look  will  be  that  of  prostration.  The  patient 
IS  mostly  very  deaf,  often  dull  of  apprehension, 
so  that  he  is  with  difficulty  made  to  put  out  his 
tongue;  he  maybe  half  unconscious,  or  in  the 
condition  of  coma-vigil,  a  stuporous  sleep  with 
the  eyes  half  open  ;  ca:  he  may  be  restless,  with 
muttering  delirium,  picking  at  imaginary  objects 
in  the  air,  or  at  the  bedclothes.  Sometimes  the 
slightest  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body  ap- 
pears to  give  pain,  or  the  patient  may  start  in 
great  alarm  when  spoken  to.  The  body  will  be 
emaciated;  the  skin  thin,  pale,  dry,  and  harsh; 
the  muscles  wasted ;  the  tendons  starting  up,  from 
sudden  irregular  muscular  contractions  {sttbsul- 
tus  tendinum)  when  the  limbs  are  at  rest,  while 
attempted  movements  are  attended  with  jactita- 
tions and  tremors;  the  lips  tremble  and  the 
tongue  twitches  when  the  patient  speaks  or  puts 
out  the  tongue.  A  tap  with  the  end  of  the  finger 
on  the  pectoral  muscle  will  cause  a  small  swell- 
ing to  rise  on  the  spot — the  so-called '  myoidemo,' 
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iue  to  contraction  of  the  degenerated  fibres  j  it 
lasts  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds.  The  tongue 
is  shrivelled,  dry,  brown,  or  even  black,  destitute 
of  true  epithelium,  dry  and  shiny,  or  coated  -with 
sticky  slime  or  with  black  sordes.  Sometimes 
it  cannot  be  protruded  at  all.  The  roof  of  the 
mouth  will  be  similarly  coated;  and  there  will  be 
Kordes  on  the  teeth,  and  perhaps  on  the  lips. 

The  pulse  will  be  small,  soft,  extremely  weak, 
often  very  frequent — 130  or  upwards  per  minute 
iu  bad  cases ;  the  beats  run  into  each  other,  and 
are  not  distinct,  giving  the  undulatory  sphyg- 
mographio  trace.  The  heart  is  extremely  weak ; 
the  impulse  absent,  or  a  mere  tap;  the  first  sound 
short  and  feeble,  or  altogether  extinguished. 
The  lungs  exhibit  evidence  of  hypostatic  con- 
gestion, impairment  of  resonance,  and  imperfect 
entry  of  air  all  over  the  posterior  aspect  of  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  cliest. 

The  abdomen  will  usually  be  distended;  spots 
may  be  present  and  continue  to  come  out.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  diarrhcea.  The  stools  may  be 
passed  unconsciously ;  and  there  may  be  reten- 
tion, or  more  frequently  incontinence,  of  urine. 
Bedsores  often  form  rapidly,  unless  the  nursing 
is  both  careful  and  skilful. 

A  tendency  to  recovery  is  usually  indicated  by 
improvement  in  the  temperature,  pulse,  tongue, 
and  abdomen.  The  temperature  gradually  falls, 
but  at  first  this  is  shown  chiefly  by  the  increasr 
ingmorning  remissions,  giving  a  greater  difference 
between  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures, 
and  showing  on  the  chart  greater  zigzags ;  the 
evening  temperature  then  begins  to  fall  day  by 
day.  The  pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  and  more 
full  and  distinct ;  the  tongue  gradually  cleans, 
beginning  at  the  margins ;  the  abdomen  subsides, 
the  diarrhoea  ceases ;  and  strength  returns  little 
by  little.  In  fatal  cases  the  mode  of  death,  when 
not  due  to  some  complication,  may  be  by  asthenia, 
or  more  frequently  by  coma  and  asthenia  com- 
bined; hyperpyrexia  is  not  uncommon  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  moribund  condition;  and  as 
the  heart  fails,  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs 
is  usually  very  marked, 

Belapsea.^-Belapse  is  very  common  in  enteric 
fever.  It  usually  occurs  about  ten  days  after 
the  subsidence  (rfthe  temperature  in  the  primary 
attack,  and  is  sometimes  attributed  to  prema- 
ture administration  of  solid  food,  but  more 
commonly  has  no  such  cause.  A  true  relapse  is 
not  merely  a  recurrence  of  pyrexia,  but  a  return 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  fever.  Fresh  Peyer's 
patches  are  attacked;  and  there  is  frequently  a 
fresh  outbreak  6f  the  spots  at  about  the  same 
period  after  the  initial  symptoms,  or  often' 
earlier.  The  relapse,  however,  is  rarely  as  long 
as  the  original  fever ;  very  commonly,  indeed, 
the  third  stage,  that  of  so-called  infective  or 
pytemio  fever,  is  wanting,  and  when  this  is  so, 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  ulceration  of 
the  intestinal  glands.  Fortunately,  also,  it  is 
not  80  often  fatal  as  might  be  expected,  seeing 
that  the  patient  is  reduced  by  the  first  attack. 
A  second  or  a  third  relapse  may  take  place; 
the  writer  has  even  indeed  seen  a  fourth,  the 
patient  recovering,  and  surviving  -  five  distinct 
attacks  of  fever,  each  of  which  was  severe.  No 
Mtisfactoiy  explanation  of  the  relapse  of  typhoid 
fever  has  been  given.    It  has  been  said  that 
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there  is  a  re-infection  of  the  subject  by  poison 
lodged  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  he  should  be  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  the  poison  from  this  source, 
when  for  the  most  part  the  susceptibility  to  the 
disease  is  exhausted  by  an  attack. 

Special  Symptoms  and  Oompllcations. — 
These  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  describe  them  separately, 
rather  tjian  to  interrupt  the  account  of  the 
fever. 

HcBmorrhage. — This  occurs  in  about  6  or  8  per 
cent,  of  the  cases.  It  may  come  on  as  early  as 
the  tenth  day,  but  more  commonly  it  is  between 
the  fourteenth  and  the  twenty-fourth  days,  and  in 
the  later  rather  than  the  earlier  ,part  of  this  pe- 
riod ;  bleeding  may  be  provoked  by  impruience 
in  diet,  or  by  exertion  later  still.  The  haemor- 
rhage is  due  to  the  erosion  of  some  vessel  during 
the  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches,  without  pro- 
tective plugging  by  fibrin,  or  to  vessels  being 
laid  open  by  the  detachment  of  a  slough.  The 
quantity  of  blood  lost,  and  the  rate  at  which  it 
is  poured  out,  vary  greatly.  Sometimes  the 
fact  of  haemorrhage  having  taken  place  is  only 
known  by  the  stools  being  black,  sticky,  and  oflTen- 
sive.  At  other  times  the  blood  is  discharged  in 
large  clots,  or  it  may  be  extravasated  so  rapidjy 
.that  it  is  liquid  and  red,  not  having  had  time  to 
become  blackened  and  coagulated  by  the  intes- 
tinal contents  ;0r  secretions.  When  the  l;iaemor- 
rhage  is  considerable,  the  patient  is  rendered  pale 
and  pulseless.  The  temperature  always  falls, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  loss  of  blood  can  be 
recognised  before  it  appears  iu  the  stools  by 
this  fall  of  temperature,  and  by  the  pulse  and 
general  appearance  of  the  patient.  It  is  said 
that  severe  and  persistent  headache  early  in  the 
attack  is  often  followed  by  haemorrhage  in  a  later 
stage. 

This  complication  is  always  attended  with 
anxiety,  and  often  exhausts  the  strength  of  the 
sufferer ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
fatal.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  occurrence  oi 
considerable  haemorrhage  marks  the  setting  in 
of  improvement ;  the  temperature  which  falls  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  blood  does  not  rise  again; 
the  patient  becomes  clearer  and  less  heavy  and 
oppressed ;  the  tongue  cleaiiUS ;  and  all  unfavour- 
able symptoms  gradually  subside, 

Ferf oration. — This,  like  haemorrhage,  may 
occur  early  or  later;  when  early  it  is  due  to  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  intestinal  wall  being  im- 
plicated in  the  necrosis  of  the  Peyer's  patch,  and 
the  perforation  may  then  be  large.  Later,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week  or  afterwards,^  the  perfo- 
ration results  from  ulceration,  and  is  often 
very  minute.  Unless  adhesive  inflammation  at 
once  glues  the  affected  point  to  a  neighbouring 
coil  of  intestine  or  to  the  abdominal  wall,  there 
is  extravasation  of  intestinal  gases  and  liquid 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  producing  general  and 
fetal  peritonitis. 

It  might  be  expected  that  this  occurrence 
would  give  rise  to  severe  pain,  but  very  often 
there  is  neither  pain  nor  tenderness.  The  ab- 
domen, however,  rapidly  becomes  distended, 
often  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  its  walls  are  abso- 
lutely motionless  in  respiration ;  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  hand  and  making  pressure,  there 
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is  not  only  tension  but  resistance  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  which  is  highly  characteristic.  With  the 
local  symptoms  tliere  are  eTidences  of  shock; 
great  anxiety  of  countenance,  lirhich  may  be 
flushed  and  headed  -with  perspiration,  or  pallid 
and  livid;  extreme  frequency  of  pulse,  often 
140,  160,  or  200,  which  is  small  and  weak;  and 
very  great  frequency  of  respiration.  The  respi- 
ratory distress  is  so  marked  that,  in  some  in- 
Btances  which  the  writer  has  been  called  to  see, 
the  perforation  had  been  overlooked,  and  the 
condition  attributed  to  some  lung-complication. 

Peritonitis. — Peritonitis,  without  antecedent 
perforation,  is  an  occasional  complication  of 
typhoid  fever.  It  diflfers  from  the  peritonitis 
caused  by  perforation  in  the  more  gradual  onset, 
and  in  the  less  argent  character  both  of  local 
signs  and  general  symptoms — of  the  latter  espe- 
cially. 

7)/mpaniies.-^Gt^&t  distension  of  the  abdomen 
by  flatus  is  not  uncommon  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever,  coming  on  independently  of  peri- 
tonitis or  perforation.  Most  frequently  it  gra- 
dually appears  late  in  the  disease,  together  with 
other  symptoms  of  prostration  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  it  may  set  in  abruptly  within  the 
first  week,  and  it  is  then  prognostic  of  an  early 
fatal  issue.  Simple  tympanites  is  distinguished 
from  peritonitic  distension  by  the  diflference  in 
the  feel  to  the  hand;  but  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  abdomen 
are  not  suppressed,  though,  of  course,  impeded. 
Absence  of  pain  is  so  common  in  the  peritonitis 
of  typhoid  fever,  that  it  is  no  criterion  by  which 
to  distinguish  inflammation  from  tympanitic 
distension. 

JHarrhcea. — As  has  been  stated,  the  bowels  are 
usually  loose  in  typhoid  fever.  Not  unfreqnently 
this  looseness  becomes  excessive,  and  is  thus  a 
cause  of  exhaustion  and  a  source  of  danger. 
Unless  there  is  blood  in  them,  the  stools  are 
more  liquid,  frequent,  and  copious,  but  not  other- 
wise different  from  the  usual  typhoid  motions. 

Albuminuria. — Albuminuria  is  not  uncommon 
as  a  complication  of  typhoid,  and  it  may  be 
accompanied  with  convulsions,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  so  dangerous  as  in  typhus.  Th» 
albuminuria  may  be '  the  effect  of  the  poison  or 
of  the  fever-processes  on  the  blood,  or  it  may 
indicate  nephritis.  In  the  former  case,  which  is 
much  more  common,  the  urine  does  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  this  secretion  as  usually  seen 
at  the  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  it  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  albumen  is  only  detected  by 
examination ;  in  the  latter,  the  urine  will  be 
scanty  and  dark-coloured,  as  in  desquamative 
nephritis,  when  it  is  not  a  complication  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Pneumonia. — Inflammation  of  the  lung  may 
come  on  early  or  late  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever.  When'  early  it  is  usually  a  lobar  croupous 
pneumonia,  not  differing  greatly  from  ordinary 
pneumonia;  in  the  later  stages  it  is  often  a 
combination  of  lobular  catarrh  with  hypostatic 
consolidation.  The  symptoms  are  not  marked. 
The  temperature  rises  or  is  more  sustained; 
there  is  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  and 
respiration,  and  perhaps  obvious  respiratory 
distress;  the  face  may  be  flushed  or  anxious. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  little  or  no  cough  or  expecto- 


ration.   Examination,  when  practicable,  reveali 
the  ordinary  physical  signs. 

Pulmonary  gangrene. — Gangrene  of  the  lung 
may  occur  from  obstruction  of  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  by  fibrinous  coagula  carried 
from  the  heart. 

Pleurisy. — Pleurisy  is  occasionally  met  with 
as  a  complication  of  typhoid  fever.  It  does  not 
give  rise  to  much  pain,  and  may  easily  be  over- 
looked, the  condition  of  the  patient  precluding 
careful  examination. 

Thrombosis. — Thrombosis  may  be  either  a 
complication  or  a  sequel  of  typhoid  fever.  It 
arises  from  the  languid  state  of  the  circulation, 
and  from  the  condition  of  the  blood,  which  is 
liable  to  coagulate.  The  femoral  vein  and  its 
branches  are  the  vessels  most  commonly  ob- 
structed; there  may  be  deep-seated  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  calf  or  in  the  gluteal  region 
for  a  day  or  two  before  the  large  vein  is  affected. 
Thrombosis  gives  rise  to  pain  and  swelling  of 
the  limb,  with  some  cedema,  and  the  vein  can 
usually  be  felt  as  a  solid  cord ;  there  is  a  new 
access  of  pyrexia,  especially  if  conviilescence  have 
already  set  in. 

Embolism. — Embolism  by  plugs  of  fibrin  de- 
posited in  the  heart,  and  subsequently  launched 
into  the  arteries,  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Hemiplegia  may  occur  from  this  cause  in 
the  course  of  typhoid  fever ;  or  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  gangrene  of  part  of  a  limb. 

Parotitis. — Parotid  abscess  is  less  common  in 
typhoid  than  in  typhus  fever ;  but  it  may  occur 
in  very  severe  cases,  and  is  then  an  additional 
source  of  danger. 

Sequelse. — Enteric  fever  always  leaves  the 
patient  weak,  and  the  debility  lasts  long.  This 
is  due  not  merely  to  the  waste  of  tissue  W  the 
protracted  fever,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  intes- 
tinal and  mesenteric  lesions  interfere  with  ab- 
sorption of  nutrient  material.  In  some  cases 
the  patient  never  recovers  strength,  but  gradu- 
ally becomes  emaciated,  and  dies  from  asthenia 
or  from  some  intercurrent  attack.  Occasionally 
the  ulcerations  do  not  heal,  and  they  may  prove 
fatal  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time. 
Phthisis  again  may  be  started  by  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  usually,  but  not  invariably,  in  an 
individual  predisposed  to  the  disease.  Insanity 
is  another  occasional  sequel ;  the  most  common 
form  of  mental  derangement  is  melancholia,  but 
there  may  be  acute  mania.  It  may  come  on 
almost  immediately,  the  patient  never  appearing 
quite  to  recover  his  faculties  after  the  stupor  of 
a  severe  attack ;  or  it  may  develop  itself  at  an 
early  or  late  stage  of  convalescence,  or  not  till  n 
still  later  period. 

Vabibties. — To  complete  the  account  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  some  of  the  principal  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  course  and  type  of  the  disease  must 
be  enumerated,  and  in  the  first  place  it  must  be 
understood  that,  both  in  individual  cases  and  in 
entire  epidemics,  typhoid  fever  may  ran  its  course 
without  rise  of  temperature,  the  characteristic 
lesions  being  found  after  death.  Again,  there  is 
sometimes  so  little  general  depression  of  strength 
that  the  sufferer  may  walk  about,  and  carry  on 
his  usual  avocations  up  to  a  late  period  of  the 
attack.  The  term  typhus  ambulans,  or  amhvla- 
tonus,  has  been  applied  to  such  cases.    Ilie 
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writer  has  kno'wn  eevqral  instances  in  -which 
patients  have  walked  into  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  with  perforation. 

Infantile  Bemittent  Fever. — Infantile  re- 
mittent ferer  is  so  called  from  the  remissions 
often  observed  in  typhoid  fever  affecting  young 
children.  No  special  description  is  necessary, 
the  disease  pursuing  much  the  same  course  in 
children  as  in  adults,  only  -with  greater  fluctua- 
tions.   Spots  are  less  &ei^uently  seen. 

Typhoid  Fever  -with  ConBtipation. — This 
really  constitutes  a  distinct  variety,  the  consti- 
pation persisting  throughout,  aud  not  merely 
lasting  for  a  few  days  and  then  giving  place  to 
diarrhcea. 

Bilious  Fever  {FUvre  bUiewse). — This  is  re- 
jognised  as  a  special  form  of  typhoid  fever  by 
French  observers,  and  deservedly  so.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  is  &equent,  sometimes  almost  in- 
cessant, vomiting  of  liquid  containing  bile,  both 
after  food  and  -when  no  food  has  been  taken. 
Severe  headache  often  persists  throughout  the 
attack.  The  temperature  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
:ise  high,  and  it  fluctuates  much;  the  face  is 
pale  and  anxious ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  very 
weak;  the  tongue  is  usually  coated,  and  may 
be  white  or  yellow.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  form 
of  the  disease,  and  may  end  fatally  early  by 
simple  asthenia,  without  delirium  or  comatose 
symptoms. 

Trphoid  Fever  with.  Meningitis. — True 
ineningitis  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs  at  an 
early  period  of  typhoid  fever,  and  is  attended  with 
excitement,  which  may  be  maniacal  in  character, 
or  violent  delirium,  and  perhaps  pain  in  the 
head. 

Abortive  Typhoid. — This  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  'fourteen-day  fever.'  After  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  the  attack,  the  temperature 
is  not  maintained,  but  gradually  subsides.  Such 
cases  are  mostly  set  down  as  common  continued 
fever,  or  febricula. 

Diagnosis.  —  A  well- marked  case  of  enteric 
fever  at  the  height  of  the  disease  is  easily  re- 
cognised by  the  aspect  of  the  patient,  and  by 
the  symptoms  already  described:  the  red  tip 
and  edges  of  the  tongue,  the  tumid  abdomen,  the 
enlarged  spleen,  the  rose  spots,  and  the  character 
of  the  stools.  In  the  early  stage,  however,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  suspend  the  judgment  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  there  may  be  difBculty  in  forming  a 
definite  opinion  for  a  much  longer  period.  The 
diseases  which  have  most  frequently  been  taken 
for  typhoid  fever  are  tubercular  meningitis,  acute 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  gastro-intestinal  ca- 
tarrh; typhlitis,  catarrhal  pneumonia  and  other 
acute  affections  of  the  lungs,  glanders,  pyeemia, 
and  ulcerative  endocarditis,  have  also  from  time 
to  time  been  confounded  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  typhoid  fever  may  possibly  be  taken  for 
one  of  these  affections,  or  may  more  easily  be 
masked  by  some  complication,  such  as  pneumonia 
or  peritonitis.  What  is  most  liable  to  happen  is, 
that  it  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 

The  insidious  onset  of  typhoid  fever  is  very 
characteristic,  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
thennometric  chart  of  the  first  four  days  showing 
a  rise  day  by  day  with  the  morning  remissions, 
might  of  itself  suggest  the  diagnosis. .  But  ccca- 
.sionally  the  invasion  is.  abrupt,  or  there  is  some 


pulmonary  cpmplication  at  the  outset,  which 
raises  the  initial  temperature,  so  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  the  tempera-^ 
ture.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  establishing 
a  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever,  is  to  exclude  local 
infiammation  as  a  cause  of .  the  febrile  condition, 
which  will  be  effected  by  physical  examination 
and  other  means.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  during 
this  investigation  that  in  pneumonia  the  consoli- 
dation may  not  occur  for  three  or  four  days. 
When  there  is  dov.bt,  epistaxis  will  be  evidence 
in  favour  of,  herpes  labialis  against  such  a 
diagnosis,  though  herpes  may  break,  out  when 
there  has  been  a  rigor.  The  presumption  of 
typhoid  fever  arrived  at  by  excluding  local  in- 
fiammation and  other  acute  diseases,  will  soon 
be  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  corrobora- 
tive indications  which  we  need  not  again  specify, 
or  be  overthrown  by  their  continued  absence. 

As  regards  the  particular  diseases  enumerated 
as  those  with  which  it  is  specially  liable  to  be 
confounded — in  tubercular  meningitis  the  tem- 
perature is  not  usually  so  high  as  in  typhoid 
fever,  the  pulse  is  at  first  not  very  frequent,  and 
is  often  hesitating,  while  it  almost  always  pre- 
sents the  condition  of  tension,  thus  contrasting 
with  the  soft  short  pulse  of  fever.  There  are 
usually,  but  not  constantly,  headache  and  vomit- 
ing early  in  the  attack,  the  bowels  are  mostly 
confined,  and  the  abdominal  wall  is  retracted. 
Squint,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  or  double  optic 
neuritis,  would  be  unmistakable  indications  of 
meningitis.  In  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
there  is  more  cough ;  and  although  at  first  there 
may  be  only  scattered  sibilant  sounds,  such  as 
are  heard  in  typhoid  fever,  these  soon  become 
more  abundant,  and  other  physical  signs  of  the 
infiltration  of  the  lungs  are  added,  such  as  im- 
pairment of  the  resonance,  and  imperfect  entry 
of  air.  The  temperature  also  is  usually  more 
sustained.  Gastro-intestinal  catarrh  in  children 
is  sometimes  attended  with  so  much  febrile  dis- 
turbance as  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion,  or  even 
a  diagnosis,  of  typhoid  fever,  especially  as  the 
abdomen  is  tumid,  and  there  may  be  diarrhoea ; 
over-feeding  with  milk  may  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  fever  for  some  time.  There  are,  how- 
ever, intermissions  and  variations  which,  when 
carefully  noted,  are  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
continued  fever ;  the  tongue  is  more  thickly  and 
coarsely  coated ;  and  the  stools,  though  they  may 
be,  pale  from  undigested  milk,  have  not  the 
typhoid  character.  In  typhlitis  there  is  more 
local  pain  and  tenderness,  and  a  lower  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  symptoms  set  in  more  abruptly, 
vomiting  being  common.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  upon  the  distinction  between  typhoid  fever 
and  the  other  diseases  mentioned ;  for  the  most 
part  a  few  days  will  clear  up  any  uncertainty  or 
confusion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  errors  rarely  arise,  when 
it  is  deliberately  considered  whether  a  given 
case  is  or  is  not  one  of  fever.  The  danger  is 
that  the  idea  of  fever  may  not  be  entertained  at 
all,  its  symptoms  being  attributed  to  some  slight 
local  ailment.  Or  there  is  pneumonia  or  peri- 
tonitis as  a  complication,  when  the  patient  first 
comes  under  observation,  which  is  not  very  un- 
common among  the  poor  or  in  hospital  practice. 
The  possibility,  therefore,  that  typhoid  fever 
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may  underlie  an  acute  local  affection,  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  when  the  desired 
crisis  does  not  come  on  in  pneumonia,  or  if  in 
peritonitis  the  general  symptoms  are  not  alto- 
gether those  of  inflammatibn  of  the  peritoneum, 
indications  of  enteric  feyer  should  be  carefully 
looked  for.  When,  agsiin,  a  patient  complaining 
only  of  some  functional  derangement,  or  of 
weakness  and  loss  of  appetite,  has  a  look  of  ill- 
ness and  prostration  which  is  disproportionate 
to  the  assigned  cause,  enteric  fever  should  be 
suspected. 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing infantile  remittent  fever  from  tubercular 
meningitis  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  gastric 
catarrh  on  the  other:  In  gastric  catarrh  the 
tongue  is  more  loaded ;  the  temperature  is  less 
sustained  and  more  irregular ;  constipation  is 
more  common  than  diarrhoea;  and  the  evacua- 
tions, whether  solid  or  liquid,  have  not  the 
specific  characters,  but  consist  more  of  undi- 
gested food.  In  meningitis  there  will  usually  be 
purposeless  vomiting,  but  not  always ;  the  tem- 
perature is  not  so  high ;  the  pulse  is  often  slow 
or  irregular,  and  the  respiration  shallow  and 
sighing;  the  abdomen  is  not  distended, andT may 
be  retracted ;  the  bowels  are  confined.  A  squint 
would  at  once  confirm  suspicions  of  meningitis. 

Peognosis. — ^It  is  never  safe  to  speak  confi- 
dently of  the  recovery  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
in  view  of  the  complications  which  may  arise; 
but  the  prognosis  is  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
according  to  the  antecedent  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  as  esti- 
mated chiefly  by  the  temperature.  The  mor- 
tality varies  from  IS  to  25  per  cent.,  but  there 
may  be  epidemics  in  which  it  may  be  throughout 
lower  or  higher  than  the  average  here  stated. 

Children  seldom  die  of  typhoid  fever,  and  in 
the  young  the  attack  is  less  likely  to  be  severe, 
and  there  is  a  better  chance  of  recovery  even 
when  it  is.  In  debilitated  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially in  persons  addicted  to  alcohol,  typhoid 
fever  is  always  attended  with  danger ;  even  in  a 
mild  attack  there  may  be  failure  of  the  heart, 
and  pulmonary  complications  or  thrombosis,  which 
may  prove  fatal.  Pregnancy  also  renders  an 
attack  dangerous.  Apart  from  causes  of  anxiety 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  ex- 
ception being  made  of  cases  in  which  the  fever 
assumes  the  bilious  type,  attended  with  frequent 
vomiting  of  bile,  headache,  and  prostration,  and 
of  the  rare  instances  of  meningitis  as  an  early 
complication,  the  prognosis  turns  mainly  on  the 
temperature.  If  this  is  liot  more  than  102J°  Pah. 
in  the  evening,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  there 
is  very  little  danger ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
evening  temperature  reaches  105°Fah.,  nearly 
half  the  cases  prove  fatal.  When  the  tempe- 
rature ranges  high,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  so  for  many  consecutive 
hours,  or  only  for  a  short  period;  a  heat  of 
104°  Fah.  sustained  for  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
is  a  more  Serious  matter  than  a  brief  rise  to 
105°  Fah.  On  this  account,  and  also  because  the 
maximum  may  be  attained  at  diflfereut  periods 
of  the  day,  it  is  desirable  that  the  temperature 
should  be  taken  in  serious  cases  every  two  or 
throe  hours,  or  even  more  frequently.  In  typhoid 
fever  as  in  other  acute  diseases,  acontrast  between 


the  surface  temperature  and  the  temperature  of 
the  blood,  as  revealed  by  the  thermometer,  is  of 
unfavourable  significance.  If  with  high  tem- 
perature there  are  indications  of  failure,  either 
in  the  nervous  system  or  in  the  heart,  the  pro- 
gnosis becomes  serious;  a  tendency  to  stupor, 
or  retention  of  urine  early  in  the  disease,  is  a  bad 
sign ;  and  acute  tympanites  at  this  period,  in- 
dicating, as  it  does,  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  intestine,  and  presumably  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  almost  invariably 
points  to  a  speedily  fatal  termination ;  the  later 
gradual  distension  of  the  abdomen,  ranks  with 
the  unfavourable  signs,  but  is  often  met  with  in 
cases  which  recover. 

Unusual  frequency  of  the  ptdse,  marked  di- 
crotism  eariy,  and  extreme  weakness  of  the 
beat,  and  compressibility  of  the  vessel  later, 
intimate  danger,  as  does  also  an  increasing  fre- 
quency day  by  day  at  the  end  of  the  third  week. 
When  the  beats  run  into  each  other,  and  the  pulse 
is  a  mere  flutter,  the  danger  is  immediate  and 
extreme.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  should  be 
noted  throughout  the  disease;  the  flrst  sound,  as 
heard  at  th^  apex,  tends  to  become,  first,  short 
and  sharp,  then  weak,  and  it  may  altogether 
cease  to  be  audible ;  a  good  or  bad  first  sound  is 
of  good  or  bad  augury  respectively.  A  systolic 
apex-murmur  is  not  uncommon,'  and  occasionally 
a  distinct  presystolic  murmur  is  heard ;  these 
murmurs  have  ho  great  significance,  and  usually 
disappear  as  the  patient  recovers. 

Tkeatmeht. — The  principles  on  which  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever  should  be  conducted 
are  generally  accepted  and  well  understood. 
Success  depends  greatly  on  their  intelligent  ap- 
plica;tion  to  individual  cases,  and  on  careflil 
attention  to  details  at  every  st^ge  of  the  disease. 

The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  placed 
in  a  large,  airy,  and  well-ventilated  room,  the 
windows  and  door  of  which  should  be  more 
or  less  continually  open,  according  to  the 
season  and  weather.  The  bed  should  not  be  too 
wide,  and  it  should  be  approacha;ble  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the. patient  can  be  easily  reached 
from  either  hand ;  it  should  be  firm,  but  com- 
fortable. A  feather  or  flock  bed  is  very  objec- 
tionable, on  account  of  the  hollow  into  which  the 
patient  sinks  in  it.  When  practicable,  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  have?  two  beds,  one  for  day,  the 
other  for  night.  The  covering  should  be  light, 
but  sufficient  to  protect  the  patient  from  changes 
in  the  external  temperature ;  eider-down  quilting, 
or  any  material  impervious  to  the  insensible 
perspiration,  should  be  forbidden;  the  under 
surface  of  such  coverings'  \vill  often  be  found 
quite  damp,  and  exhaling'  an  offensive  odour. 
Conscientious,  skilful,  and  efBcient  nursing  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence ;  and  that  nothing  may 
be  overlooked,'  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  of  the  food,  stimulants, 
and  medicines  administered,  and  of  the  evacua- 
tions passed. 

The  patient  should  be  sponged  night  and 
morning '  with  tepid  water,  to  which  a  little 
vinegar  or  permanganate  of  potash  may  or  may 
not  bo  added.  The  temperature  of  the  water  may 
vary,  the  feelings  of  the  patient  being  consulted, 
and  the  effects  in  producing  sleep  and  quiet  noted. 
The  hands  and  faco  may  be  washed  or  bathed 
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frequently,  and  the  general  sponging  may  be 
repeated  at  any  time  when  it  seems  to  be  re- 
quired by  heat  and  restlessness. 

It  is  useful  to  habituate  the  patient  to  the  use 
of  the  bed-pan  from  the  first.  It  ia  true  that 
very  often  the  chair  or  utensil  is  used  through- 
out ;  but  in  severe  cases,  or  on  the  occurrence 
of  hffimorrhage,  the  sitting  posture  is  dangerous, 
and  indeed  impossible,  and  it  may  be  most  dis- 
tressing to  have  to  pass  the  excretions  into  the 
bed-pan  for  the  first  time  under  circumstances 
of  extreme  prostration ;  this  may,  indeed,  destroy 
the  patient^  chance  of  recovery.  A  disinfectant 
solution  should  be  placed  in  the  pan  or  other 
vessel  into  which  the  stools  are  received,  and  more 
should  be  added  before  they  are  thrown  away. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  the  regulation  of  the 
diet.  This  should  be  exclusively  liquid,  and  the 
staple  constituents  will  be  milk,  and  beef-tea  or 
broths  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  liquids  are  food,  and  not  mere 
drinks,  and  they  should  be  given  with  strict 
Regularity.  Two  or  three  pints  of  milk,  and  a 
pint  or  pint  and  a-half  of  beef-tea  or  some  equi- 
yalent,  will  be  about  the  quantity  required  for 
twenty-four  hours'  consumption  in  the  first  in- 
stance; and  it  should  be  so  divided  that  milk  and 
beef-tea_  are  given  alternately  about  every  three 
hours,  judgment  being  exercised  in  waking  up 
the  patient  if  he  is  sleeping  when  food  i^  due, 
or  allowing  him  to  sleep  beyond  the  hour.  The 
great  tendency  now,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  is 
to  over-feed  cases  of  fever.  'When  the  patient 
asks  for  drink,  milk  is  offered,  and.  if  it  is  iced 
or  diluted  with  soda  or  seltzer  water  it  is  suffi- 
ciently grateful  in  quenching  thirst,  to  be  aor 
eapted  in  quantity  altogether  beyond  the  diges- 
tive powers;  it  then  coagulates  in  masses, 
escapes  solution  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic 
juices,  and  passes  down  the  intestine  in  hea/vy 
curds,  which  irritate  the  ulcerated  surfaces, 
besides  producing  other  disturbances.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  milk  has  been  discredited  as  an 
article  of  diet.  The  writer's  experience  is  in  ac- 
cord with  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  who  looked 
upon  milk  as  the  typical  diet  for  enteric  fever.  In 
later  stages  of  the  disease  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  nourishment  'more  frequently,  but  the 
attention  of  the  medical  attendant  will  in  most 
cases  be  required  rather  to  moderate  the  amount 
of  food  given,  than  to  urge  its  administration;  it 
may,  however,,  be  found  necessary  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  neglect  >n  this  respect  during 
the  night.  In  emergencies  concentrated  meat- 
extracts  may  have  to  begivenin  teaspoonfuls  every 
few  minutes.  The  patient  should,  of  couise,  be 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  toast-water, 
or  any  simple  drink.  The  key  to  the  regulation 
of  the  diet-— jt  may  almost  be  said  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  patient— ris  to  be  found  in  the  careful 
inspection  of  the  stools ;  the  medical  attendant 
ought  to  see  every  evacuation,  or,  at  any  rate, 
one  motion  every  day,  supplementing  his  own 
information  by  the  report  of  a  trustworthy  nurse. 
When  curds  appear  in  the  dejections,  either 
too  much  milk  is  taken,  or  too  much  at  a  time, 
or  its  digestion  is  interfered  witll.  If  the 
passage  of  undigested  ,  milk  is  not  remedied, 
there  will  certainly  be  flatulence,  discomfort,  and 
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restlessness,  elevation  of  the  temperature,  and 
in  most  cases  diarrhoea.  When  without  error  in 
the  administration  of  fhe  milk,  curds  appear  in 
the  stools,  -dilution  with  soda  or  seltzer  water, 
or  the  addition  of  lime-water  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  may  prevent  premature  and  unduly  firm 
coagulation ;  or  the  admixture  of  arrowroot  or 
of  gelatine  may  cause  the  curds  to  be  subdivided, 
and  thus  ensure  their  digestion.  In  some  oases, 
on  the  other  hand,  beef-tea  excites  diarrhoea, 
and  given  in  excess,  it  will  almost  always  have 
this  effect. 

As  the  fever  subsides,  eggs  beaten  up,  or  lightly, 
boiled  or  poached,  may  be  added  to  the  dietary. 
In  all  cases  the  return  to  ordinary  diet  must  be 
made  with  great  caution,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  intestinal  ulcerations  unhealed, 
and  it  should  be  a  nile  that  no  really  solid  food 
be  given  till  the  temperature  has  been  normal 
for  a  week ;  even,  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  ia  not 
uncommon  for  the  temperature  to  rise  one  or 
two  degrees,  after  a  moderate  amount  of  fish 
or  meat  with  bread  has  been  taken. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  aggravation  of  the  suffer- 
ings in  typhoid  fever  thatfruit,  which  is  so  grate- 
ful when  the  mouth  is  dry  and  parched,  cannot 
be  given  freely,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
excite  diarrhoea,  but  a  few  grapes  may  be  per- 
mitted, care  being  taken  that,  the  skins  and  seeds 
are  not  swallowed,  and  the  effects  being  carefully 
watched. 

The  question  of  stimulants  is  an  important 
one.  Here  again  the  prepossession  in  the  .public 
mind  is  in  the  direction  of  almost  indiscrimi- 
nate administration  of  alcohol,  and  the  importu- 
nities of  friends  may  have  to  b,e  resisted.  The 
amount  of  brandy  or  wine  given  must  there- 
fore be  carefully .  checked  and  controlled.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  no  alcohol  is  neces- 
sary from  first ,  to  last ;  it  is  scarcely  ever 
required  in  the  early  stages  of  the,  disease, 
except  perhaps  in  drunkards ;  and  at  no  period 
shotdd  it  be  given  as  a  matter  of  routine,  or 
merely  because  the  case  is  one  of  foyer,  but  only 
to  meet  certain  definite  indications.  ,  These 
are  mainly  evidences  of  weakness  of  the  hearts 
frequent,  weak,  and  fiutlering  pidse,  and 
weakness  or  absence  of  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  tongue 
is  also  dry,  and  the  teeth  and  lips  are  covered 
and  the  mouth  lined  with  sordes,  the  indications 
for  the  use .  of  stimulants  are  unmistakable. 
The  effects  should  be  watched ;  when  alcohol 
does  good  the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  and 
of  better  strength  and  volume,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  usually  lowered;  an  important  indica- 
tion also  is  that  the  odour  of  spirit  is  not 
detected  in  the  breath.  When  very  high. tem- 
perature and  other  unfavourable  prognostic 
symptoms  set  in  very  early,  stimulants  may  be 
given  without  waiting  for  the  conditions  above- 
mentioned.  Alcohol  is  again  often  required  as 
anadjunct  tp  the  treatment  of  fever  by  the  cold 
bath.  The  safest  form,  of  stimulant  is  brandy 
01  whiskey ;  the  quantity  needed  will  vary  greatly 
in  different  cases ;  in  some  2  or  3  ounces  in  the 
twenty-four  hunrs  will  be  sufficient,  in  others 
10  or  12  ounces  may  be  required.  It  should 
be  given  in  divided  doses  in,  or  immediately 
after,  the  milk  .qr  l)eef-teti. 
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It  Trill  be  convenient  to  say  hei'e  a  word  on 
the  use  of  opiiijn.  Its  employment  in  certain 
complications — ^tympanites,  peritonitis  with  or 
without  perforation,  haemorrhage,  and  excessive 
diarhoea— ■will  be  described  later;  the  question 
now  is  whether  it  is  weU  to  give  it  for  the  relief 
of 'sleeplessness  and  restlessness.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  when  the  restlessness  is  not  so  far  al- 
loyed by  cold  or  tepid  sponging  as  to  permit  of 
sleep,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  patient  to 
give  10  or  15  minims  of  laudannm  atnight,  or  its 
equivalent  in  some  other  form.  The  writer  has 
not  found  it  to  interfere  with  the  digestion. 

It  is  now  almost  imiversally  recognised  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  medicinal  agencies  to  cut 
short  an  attack  of  fever,  or  indeed  effectually  to 
modify  its  course ;  no  specific  treatment,  there- 
fore, has  to  be  described.  It  is  true  that  the 
hypothesis  of  the  bacteroid  origin  of  typhoid 
fever  has  led  to  the  employment  of  carbolic  acid, 
of  sulpho-carbolates,  and  of  salicylic  acid,  and 
good  results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained,  but 
satisfactory  evidence  is  still  required.  Every  new 
line  of  treatment  is  pronounced  to  be  successful 
for  a  time.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  no 
medicine  need  be  given  from  first  to  last,  but  effer- 
vescing salines  arei  usually  grateful ;  the  mineral 
acids,  at  one  time  veiy  largely  employed,  often 
seem  in  small  doses  to  do  good ;  and  one  or  two 
grains  of  quinine  may  frequently  be  g^ven  with 
advantage.  It  should  be  understood  that  medi- 
cines are  of  less  importance  than  food,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its 
regular  administration.  A  gentle  aperient  at 
the  outset  is  often  useful,  but  it  may  be  blamed 
for  subsequent  diarrhoea.  At  one  time  grey 
powder  (3  or  4  grains)  was  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day  during  the  early  part  of  the  attack, 
and  in  watching  cases  so  treated  the  Trriter's  im- 
pression has  been  that  the  fever  has  been  mode- 
rated. A  single  dose  at  the  outset  has  seemed  to 
him  to  do  good.  In  Germany  the  treatment  is 
often  begmi  by  administering  6  or  8  grains  of 
calomel  in  two  doses.  The  main  use  of  pharms/- 
ceutieal  remedies  in  typhoid  fover  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  emprggncies,  and  of  the  various 
complications,  and  this  will  be  for  the  most  part 
described  at  the  same  time  with  the  complications. 
An  important  drug,  however,  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, namely,  digitalis.  This  has  been  employed 
in  considerable  doses  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
down  the  temperature,  sometimes  alone,  but  more 
commonly  as  an  adjunct  to  quinine,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  not  to  be  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  failing  heart,  or  of 
reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  the 
writer's  experience  it  is  of  great  value  for  these 
last-named  purposes,  ^  ven  with  ammonia  or  other 
stimulant,  or  with  tonics. 

There  still  remains  to  be  discussed  the  em- 
ployment of  the  cold  or  graduated  bath.  The 
great  source  of  danger  in  typhoid  fever  is  the 
prolonged  high  temperature,  and  it  is  to  this, 
rather  than  to  the  fever  poison  or  process,  that 
are  due  the  prostration  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  heart  which  are  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  death ;  to  keep  down, 
therefore,  the  febrile  heat  of  the  body  is  to 
diminish  very  greatly  the  danger  attending  this 
diwease,  and  such  is  the  object  of  the  treatment 


by  bathing.    The  cold-water  treatment  of  fever 
was,  as  is  well  known,  originated  by  Dr.  James 
Currie,  and  practised  with  marked  success  by 
him  and  many  other  distinguiiAed  and  trust- 
worthy  physicians.      Notwithstanding   results 
obviously  good,  it  fell  into  disuse,  till  revived 
by  Dr.  Brand,  of  Stettin.  Dr.  Brand's  method  is 
to  place  the  patient  in  water  at  a  temperature 
of  66°  or  70°  Fah.  whenever  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  as  taken  in  the  rectum,  reaches  102'2°, 
and  to  keep  him  there  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty- 
five  minutes,  until  the  heat  is  reduced  2°,  or 
at  any  rate  until  he   has   been   shivering  for 
some  minutes.    Liebermeister  takes  103°  as  the 
temperature  which  requires  the  bath,  and  this 
he  does  not  make  quite  so  cold,  that  is,  75° 
Fah.,  while  he  recommends  ten  minutes  only 
as  the  period  of  immersion.     The  bath  has  to 
be  repeated  three,  six,  or  eight  times  a  day,  as 
often  indeed  as  the  heat  of  the  body  rises  to 
the  point  named;  and  it  must  be  persevered 
with  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  more,  as  may  be 
required.     A  little  brandy  is  given   before   or 
during  the  bath ;  and  when  the  patient  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  he  is  placed  in  bed,  dried, 
covered  up,  but  not  too  warmly,  and  kept  at  rest 
(see  Htdhotherapedtics).  In  order  that  the  full 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  this  treatment,  it 
must  be  begun  early,  in  which  ease  the  tempera- 
ture need  never  be  allowed  to  reach  an  injurious 
height,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  intestinal 
lesions  are  also  held  in  check.      When  thus 
carried  out,  it  must  be  taken  as  established  that 
the  mortality  of  enteric  fever  is  very  greatly 
reduced  by  the  bathing ;    Jiirgensen's  statistics 
show  a  reduction  from  154  per  cent,  to  3"1  ; 
Liebermeister's  from  27'3  to  8-2  (this  observer, 
however,   employing    quinine    largely) ;    others 
show  a  still  larger  fall ;  and  it  may  be  safely  ' 
estimated  that  in  France  and  Germany  the  deaths 
have  been  diminished  by  at  least  one-half,      Ko 
such   results  unfortunately    are  as  yet  forth- 
coming in  England,  but  Dr.  Cayley  has  shown 
that  they  are  to  be  expected,  and  the  writer's 
own  experience  is  corroborative  of  his  conclu- 
sions.   Against  the  advantages  of  cold  bathing 
are  to  be  set  off  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out, 
and  the  labour  it  involves;  the  prejudices  of 
the  public,  and  the  dislike  and  dread  of  some 
patients ;  the  facts  that  some  cases  may  be  pro- 
tracted (which,  by  the  way,  might  otherwise 
end  fatally) ;  and  that  relapse  is  certainly  more 
frequent.      These  are   good  reasons  for  trying 
whether  the  same  end  may  not  be  attained  by 
other  means ;  but  unless  we  are  successful  in  this, 
the  duty  of  the  medical  attendant  is  to  insist  on 
the  uncompromising  employment  of  the  cold  bath. 
The  graduated  bath,  in  which  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  90°  Fah.,  or,  as  the  writer 
has  found  to  answer  the  purpose  equally  well, 
80°, is  often  more  acceptable  to  patients,  the  water 
being  cooled  down  rapidly  to  70°  or  65°.    If  the 
fevor  be  high,  and  the  nervous  prostration  great, 
conditions  in  which  the  shock  of  sudden  cold  is 
of  great  service,  the  cold  water  added  to  bring 
down  the  temperature  may  be  poured  over'  the 
patient's  head.    The  cold  wet  pack  and  Thorn- 
ton's  ice-cap  •  have  been  tried  as   alternatives 
to  the  bath,  but  without  effects  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.    It  has  been  hopod 
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igain  to  prolong  the  effects  of  the  I>ath,  and  ao 
render  frequent  repetition  unnecessary,  by  the 
administration  of  large  doses  of  quinine  or  sali- 
cylioaeid.  Quinine,  to  keep  down  tlie  tempera- 
ture for  any  considerable  time,  must  be  given 
in  lai^e  doses,  30  or  40  grains ;  and  even  this 
amount  will,  as  a  rule,  produce  no  decided  im- 
pression unless  the  way  has  been  cleared  by  a 
bath.  It  is  to  be  given,  then,  shortly  after  a 
bath  in  two  or  tliree  equal  portions  within  the 
space  of  about  half-an-hour,  and  a  little  lauda- 
num may  be  given  -with,  or  jnst  before  the 
quinine,  to  prevent  vomiting.  Very  frequently 
the  temperature  remains  depressed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards,  sometimes  even  for  a 
longer  period.  The  patient  often  suffers  from 
severe  symptoms  of  cinchonism,  but  in  view  of 
the  advantage  obtained  this  need  not  be  seriously 
regarded.  Sometimes,  however,  violent  and  pro- 
tracted vomiting  is  set  up,  which  is  an  absolute 
bar  to  the  further  employment  of  quinine,  ex- 
cept hypodermically.  The  neutral  sulphate  is 
the  most  convenient  form  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  sufficiently  soluble  to  be  given  in  adequate 
doses,  that  is,  of  5  or  6  grains.  The  writer's  own 
experience  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fre- 
quent bathing  has  advantages  over  the  combina- 
tion of  quinine  -with  the  bath,  both  as  regards  the 
safety  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient ;  though  he 
has  also  seen  cases  in  which  the  bath  alone  seemed 
inadequate,  -while  with  the  aid  of  quinine  the 
fever  was  kept  down.  He  has  twice  seen  severe 
tetanus  produced  by  the  bath  and  quinine,  both 
cases,  however,  recovering.  Salicylic  acid  and 
the  salicylates  have  appeared  to  him  to  have 
a  dangerously  depressing  effect.  Of  digitalis 
employed  in  large  doses  as  an  antipyretic,  he 
has  had  no  experience. 

Without  going  ao  far  as  to  say  that  Brand's 
rule  should  be  obeyed  absolutely,  and  in  all  cases, 
the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  many  lives  would  be 
saved  were  cold-bathing  at  once  put  in  practice, 
whenever  a  temperature  of  103'5°  or  104°  Fahr. 
in  the  first  few  days  shows  that  the  attack  is  of 
more  than  average  severity;  and  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  this'  should  be  done 
early,  so  that  the  pyrexia  may  never  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  that  the  intestinal  lesions  may, 
if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  be  modified.  And  no 
patient  should  be  deprived  of  the  chance  which 
is  Hfforded  by  the  bath  when,  at  any  stage  of  the 
disease,  life  is  threatened  by  hyperpyrexia  or  by 
consequences  of  high  temperature,  such  as  violent 
excitement,  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  or  nervous 
prostration.  The  only  complications  which  ren- 
der the  bath  inadmissible  are  haemorrhage,  peri- 
tonitis, and  the  advanced  cardiac  weakness  and 
degeneration  sometimes  found  late  in  the  disease. 
Albuminuria  or  pulmonary  affections  do  not  con- 
stitute a  bar  to  cold  bathing.  The  writer  has 
known  albumen  to  disappear  from  the  urine  at 
once,  and  pulmonary  congestion  to  clear  up  after 
a  single  bath. 

Treatment  of  Complieatlonis. — We  will  now 
consider  the  treatment  of  the  chief  symptoms 
and  complications.  The  most  careful  watch 
should  be  kept  for  complications  at  all  stages 
of  the  fever,  but  especially  after  the  end  of 
the  second  week.  A  rise  of  temperature  must 
always  be  taken  to  have  some  definite  significance 


requiring  explanation.  With  increased  frequency 
of  respiration,  it  may  be  the  sole  indication  of 
the  accession  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  A  fall 
of  temperature  may  give  warning  of  hemor- 
rhage. Beteolion  of  urine,  though  uncommon  in 
typhoid  as  compared  with  typhus  fever,  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  unusual  restless- 
ness should  at  once  suggest  an  examination  of 
the  hypogastrinm.  The  passage  of  a  catheter 
has  often  put  an  end  to  sleeplessness  and  ex- 
citement. Bed-sores  ought  never  to  occur,  and 
it  will  conduce  to  their  prevention  for  the 
medical  attendant  to  inspect  the  sacral  region 
and  other  parts  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
produced, 

Uamorrhage. — In  the  treatment  of  hsemor- 
rhage  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  arrest  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  by  a  full  dose  of 
opium ;  and  as  an  immediate  effect  is  required, 
one  of  the  liquid  preparations  should  be  given — 
the  tincture  or  liquor,  and  the  dose  may  be  from 
20  minims  to  a  drachm.  The  bleeding  vessel 
has  to  be  closed  by  a  clot,  and  peristaltic  move- 
ments will  tend  to  disturb  this,  while  it  roust 
be  remembered  that  the  blood  poured  out  is  a 
continued  provocative  of  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  intestine.  Direct  astringents  which  de- 
pend on  local  action  are  useless;  before  they 
could  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  small  in- 
testine, and  reach  the  bleeding  point,  they  would 
be  neutralised  by  combining  with  the  intestinal 
contents.  Physiological  haemostatics  may  be  of 
more  service.  Alternate  doses  every  hour  or 
every  two  hours,  of  liquor  ergotse,  3s3  to  3j,  and 
of  turpentine  nix-xv  have  seemed  to  the  writer 
to  have  most  effect.  Acetate  of  lead  and  opium 
or  morphia,  sulphuric  acid  and  decoction  of  log- 
wood, tannic  acid,  and  all  the  known  styptics 
have  been  recommended.  An  important  adjunct 
— probably  more  effectual  than  any  internal 
remedy  except  opium,  is  an  ice-bag  over  the 
region  of  the  csecum ;  this  at  the  same  time 
quiets  peristalsis,  and  contracts  the  vessels. 

Stimulants  must  be  given  if  the  patient  is  in 
danger  of  dying  from  syncope,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  fainting  gives  time  for  the 
vessels  to  close,  and  until  the  bleeding  has 
stopped,  this  condition  must  not  be  too  diligently 
averted.  We  must,  in  fact,  sail  as  close  to  the 
wind  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  The  aame 
considerations  apply  to  the  administration  of 
food ;  very  little,  if  any,  should  be  given  by  the 
mouth  for  twenty-four  hours,  nourishment  being 
supplied  by  small  nutrient  enemata. 

Perforation. — The  only  treatment  likely  to  be 
of  any  service  is  the  adminisbfation  of  large 
doses  (5j  or  more)  of  laudanum  or  liquor  opii 
or  an  equivalent  of  morphia,  either  hypoder- 
mically or  by  the  mouth.  This  has  saved  life 
in  a  few  cases  of  undoubted  perforation,  but  in 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  a  fatal  termina- 
tion speedily  ensues. 

Perifomtis. — Here,  again,  opium  in  repeated 
moderate  doses  is  the  most  useful  remedy ;  with 
poultices,  applied  over  the  abdomen. 

Tympanites. — Once  more  the  remedy  is  opium, 
which  should  be  given  in  pill  three  or  four  times 
a  day  when  the  distension  is  late  and  gradual; 
in  very  large  doses  of  some  liquid  preparation 
when  it  is  sudden.    Charcoal  has  been  recom- 
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mended,  but  in  the  ■writer's  experience  it  has 
rarely  been  other  than  hurtful. 

Diarrhcea. — As  long  as  the  stools  do  not  ex- 
ceed three  a  day,  or  while  they  do  not  appear  to 
distress  or  exhaust  the  patient,  nothing  special 
need  te  done  to  cheek  the  diarrhoea.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  beef-tea  or  other 
strong  flesh-juices  may  excite  diarrhoea;  undi- 
gested curds  of  milk  may  have  the  same  effect. 
As  soon  as  undue  frequency  in  the  action  of  the 
bowels  is  observed,  any  possible  cause  in  the 
diet  should  be  eliminated ;  this  failing,  the  best 
remedy  is  an  opiate  enema,  20  or  30  drops  of 
laudanum  in  2  ounces  of  thin  starch.-  In  most 
cases  two  or  three  enemata  will  arrest  the  diar- 
rhoea ;  should  this  not  happen  astringents  must 
be  given  by  the  mouth — acetate  of  lead  and 
opium  or  morphia,  sulphuric  acid,  laudanum, 
logwood,  or  tannic  acid. 

Constipation. — This,  whether  intercurrent  when 
there  has  been  diarrhoea,  or  present  throughout 
the  fever,  is  a  perplexing  symptom.  It  is  best 
relieved  by  enemata  given  every  other  day,  but 
sometimes  these  are  insufficient:  a  teaspaonful 
of  castor  oil  may  then  be  given,  care  being  taken 
that  any  accumulation  in  the  rectum  which 
might  give  rise  to  difficulty  is  previously  re- 
moved by  enema. 

Albuminuria, — Nephritis  must  be  treated  by 
poultices  and  dry  cupping  over  the  kidneys. 
Albuminuria  due  to  alteration  of  the  blood  re- 
quires no  special  treatment,  and  it  is  not  a  bar 
to  cold  bathing,  but  on  the  contrary  may  be 
among  the  symptoms  calling  for  it.  The  dis- 
appearance of  albumen  from  the  urine,  which  is 
sometimes  observed  when  the  temperature  has 
been  reduced  by  bathing,  seems  to  show  ihat 
the  blood-change  is  due  to  the  pyrexia,  and  not 
to  the  poison. 

Pneunumia. — ^When  pneumonia  sets  in,  stimu- 
lants are  generally  required,  and  the  patient  will 
derive  benefit  from  bark  or  quinine,  which  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  the  ammouiated  tincture. 
Turpentine  in  small  doses,  or  the  stimulant  bal- 
sams, will  often  be  found  useful.  Turpentine 
stupes  are  gener^ly  better  than  poultices. 

Thrombosis. — Elevation  of  the  leg  on  soft 
cushions,  warmthj  and  gentle  support  by  means 
of  a  flannel  bandage,  will  be  the  treatment  re- 
quired. W.  H.  Beoadbent. 

TYPHOID  STATE  (tC^oi,  stupor).— Sy- 
NON.:  Fr.  i!tat  typhdide  ;  Utat  adynamique;  Ger. 
Typhose  B}rscheirmiigm. 

Definition. — ^A  condition  which  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  any  febrile  disorder,  when  the  ap- 
proach of  death  isgradual,'  and  tlie  rise  of  tem- 
perature either  excessive  or  long-continued.  The 
typhoid  state  is,  however,  most  frequent  in  typhus, 
enteric,  yellow  fever,  and  pernicious  malarial 
fevers ;  and  in  such  cases  the  tendency  is  often 
evident  from  the  very  beginning  of.  the  attack. 

iETiotOGY. — It  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  attri- 
bute all  these  different  symptoms  to  one  single 
cause.  The  chief  primary  cause  may  be  the 
injurious  influence  of  a  high  internal  temperature 
upon  the  central  nervous  organs,  but  this  same 
temperature  acts  directly  also  upon  the  paren- 
chyma of  glandular  organs,  and  upon  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  both  of  the  heart  (Stokes),  and  of  the 
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voluntary  muscles  (Zenker);  and  the  disorder  of 
the  nervous  centres  must  be  greatly  increased 
by,  if  not  sometimes  directly  due  to,  the  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  forces 
of  the  circulation. 

Desokiption. — The  symptoms  of  the  typhoid 
state  relate  chiefly  to  the  nervous  system,  and 
indicate  depression,  not  excitement.  There  is 
low  muttering  delirium,  passing  into  stupor,  with 
little  or  no  true  sleep  {coma-vigil) ;  with  derange- 
ment of  the  senses,  and  hallucinations  of  sight 
and  hearing.  Ihe  urine  and  fseces  are  passed 
unconsciously,  or  there  may  be  retention  of  urine. 
The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  greatly  impaired: 
flies  may  creep  unnoticed  even  over  the  eye- 
lids. General  muscular  weakness  is  marked, 
the  patient  lying  on  his  back,  sunk  down  in  the 
bed.  The  lips  and  gums  are  covered  with  sordesj 
and  the  tongue  is  dry  and  black.  SubsiiUus 
imdinum  is  present.  The  pulse  is  frequently 
running,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  and 
count  the  beats ;  small  and  weak ;  sometimes  ir- 
regular and  easily  affected  by  slight  causes,  for 
instance,  failing  distinctly  during  inspiration. 
The  heart's  impulse  is  greatly  weakened;  the  first 
sound  almost  or  quite  lost  at  the  apex.  The  skin 
is  dry,  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  temperature 
is  high,  104-5°Fahr.  or  upwards;  or  it  is  bathed 
in  clammy  sweats,  which  rarely  prevail  at  one 
time  over  the  entire  surface.  There  is  lividity 
of,  or  even  ecchymoses  on,  the  under  aspect  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs ;  and  in  the  exanthematous 
fevers  the  eruption  becomes  petechial.  The 
breathing  is  hurried,  shallow,  and  towards  the 
close  frequently  assumes  the  type  known  as 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration. 

Pkognosis.-^- The  prognosis  of  the  typhoid 
state  is  always  grave,  but  in  fevers  which  run  a 
definite  course  recovery  may  take  place,  even 
when  the  conditioa  is  fully  developed,  if  it  be  so 
only  at  or  near  the  crisis. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  the 
free  use  of  stimulants.  Of  these  brandy  is  the 
best,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce 
every  half-hour  or  hour ;  but  the  quantity  must 
be  determined,  not ;  by  measure,  but  by  the 
effects  upon  the  patient.  If  no  improvement 
follows  its  exhibition  by  the  mouth,  frequently 
repeated  rectal  injections  of  brandy  with  egg 
or  strong  beef-tea  ought  to  be  tried.  Musk,  in 
doses  of  one  to  three  grains,  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  the  writer  does  not  attach  any  value 
to  this  drug  in  these  cases.  The  subcutaneous 
injection  of  five  to  fifteen  minims  of  ether  is 
often  so  successful  in  increasing  the  vigour  of 
the  heart's  action,  that  it  well  deserves  a  trial 
here,  too,  if  other  means  prove  ineffectual.  If 
the  temperature  is  excessive,  the  cold  or  tepid 
bath,  or  the  cold  pack,  should  be  used ;  but  im- 
mediately before  or  during  the  application  of 
external  cold,  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  at  least 
should  always  be  given.  The  salutary  effects  of 
cold  are  maintained  and  increased  by  fill  doses  of 
quinine,  such  as  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate 
every  hour,  until  twenty  or  thirty  grains  have 
been  taken.  The  writer  cannot  advise  the  use 
of  salicylic  acid  or  its  salts  in  the  typhoid  state. 
Externa)  stimulating  applications  are  not  without  > 
value,  for  example,  vesication  by  blistering  fluid, 
or  by  strong  liquor  ammonise  to  the  shaven  scalps 
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when  nerrous  symptoms  predominate,  or  a  flying 
iilister  to  the  prsBoordia  when  the  heart's  action 
is  seriously  impaired.  Thionghout  the  typhoid 
state  the  patient's  strength  must  be  husbanded 
as  carefully  as  possible ;  and  the  great  object 
of  the  nursing  should  be  to  save  him  from  the 
necessity  of  any  mental  or  muscular  effort  what- 
ever, James  Andbbw. 

TYPHUS  FEVER  (tS^oi,  stupor).— Sx- 
KON.;  Fr.  Tyjphus;  Ger.  Typhis;  Fleclciffphm, 

Definition. — A  contagious  febrile  disease, 
marked  by  a  peculiar  dark  rash,  with  consider- 
able cerebral  depression,  and  lasting  about  three 
weeks. 

,  .Etiology  and  PATHOt.OQY.-^Typhus  is  a 
disease  of  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time  as  an  epidemic  in  our 
towns  and  larger  villages.  Purely  rural  parts  of 
the  country  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  exempt 
from  it,  Soiuetimes  it  spreads  as  an  epidemic  over 
a  large  part  of  the  country,  either  affecting  many 
towns  simultaneously,  or  breaking  out  in  them  in 
rapid  succession;  but  often  it  attacks  only  a  single 
town,  or  a  few  towns  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other,  leaving  others  between  them 
untouched.  When  a  serious  epidemic  of  typhus 
occurs  in  a  town,  it  usually  lasts  for  a  considejv 
able  period,  often  for  the  better  part  of  three 
ye.ars;  not,  however,  of  the  same  severity 
thioBghout,  but  increasing  or  diminishing  with 
the  fall  or  rise  of  the  temperature.  Thus  the 
greatest  number  of  eases  occur  during  winter, 
and  the  smallest  number  during  summer ;  and 
changes  of  temperature  are  followed  (not  closely, 
but  in  a  sort  of  rough  way)  by  change?  in  the 
numbers  attacked;  whilst  the  ratio  of  m(¥'tality 
remains  substantially  the  same  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  outbreak,  'The  larger 
number  of  cases  is  usually  made  up  of  females 
and  young  persons,  and-  this  is  particularly 
noticeable  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic ; 
but  the  heaviest  rate  of  mortality  is  among  the 
adult  males. 

Like  the  other  exauthems,  typhus  usually  at- 
tacks an  individual  but  once;  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  not  invariable,  for  some  per- 
sons seem  liable  to  catch  the  disease  as  often  as 
they  are  exposed  to  contagion.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, must  be  considered  as  exceptional;  while 
many  cases  of  so-palled  second  attacks  are  not  real, 
and  may  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  When  typhus 
enters  a  household,  and  sweeps  over  the  members 
of  a  family,  it  often  happens  that  one  or  two  of 
them,  instead  of  presenting  the  regular  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  are  affected  merely  by  a  slight  feb- 
rile attack,  lasting  for  a  short  time.  Such  cases 
are  usually, spoken  of  as  having  had  'the  fever' 
along  with  tbe  rest  of  the  family ;  and  if  they 
are  at  some  future  period  affected  with  typhu^ 
are  set  down  as  having  undergone  a  second 
attack.  This  is  obviously  a  mistake ;  but,  even 
separating  these  cases,  there  remain  a  certain 
number-^not  very  large,  it  is. true — where  a 
second  or  even  a  third  attack  has  occurred  in 
the  same  individual. 

Although  not  so  extremely  contagious  as  scar- 
latina or  sraaU-pox,  yet  typhus  is  undoubtedly 
propagated  by  contagion.'  The  area  of  oonta- 
,  '  Examination  of  cases  where  accurate  data  were 
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gion  is,  however,  limited  to  a  comparatively 
small  space  around  the  patient.  As  the  hreath 
has  a  peculiar,  heavy  smell-r-notioeable,  however, 
only  within  a  short  distance  (a  foot  or  two)  of 
the  patient's  face,  it  is  not  unlikely  ithat  the 
contagion  is  contained  in  the  exhalations  from 
the  lungs.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  no,  the 
contagion  is  certainly  propagated  through  the 
air ;  it  is  not  capable  of  being  carried  by  the 
clothes;  or  by  the  excreta ;  and  its  free  dilution 
with  abundance  of  fresh  air  destroys  entirely  its 
noxious  influence.  Hence,  if  the  patient  can  be 
isolated  in  a  large,  well-ventilated  apartment, 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  to  others  of  a  family ;  and  ■ 
the  facility,  of  thus  limiting  typhus  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  great  difficulty  of  doing  so  in 
such  diseases  as  scarlatina  or  small-pox.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  only  among  the  wealtiiier  dasses 
of  society  that  this  mode  of  checking  the  spread 
of  typhus  can  effectually  be  adopted,  and  hence 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  sweeps  over  the  poorer 
and  working  classes,  when  once  an  epidemic  has 
fairly  broken  out. 

If  we  exanline  carefully  the  details  of  any 
epidemic,  we  find  that  it  is  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  a  town  that  it  always  begins,  and.  that 
in  a  given  street  it  is  in  the  most  crowded  houses 
that  it  appears ;  that  if  at  the  outset  the  popu- 
lation be  quickly  thinned  by  the  removal  of 
several  of  the  inmates  from  a  house  or  group  of 
houses,  the  disease  is  often  checked ;  but  that  it 
readily  breaks  out  again  if  the  crowding  he  re- 
newed. 1  Hence  the  primary  cause  of  typhus  is,  in 
all  probability,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  -exhalations 
from  a  closely  crowded  population,  pent  up  in 
small  rooms,  and  prevented  from  free  access  of 
fresh  aii:  by  theobstacle  of  houses  closely  packfed 
together.  This  view  of  its  origin  readily  explains 
its  greater  prevalence  in  winter,  and  its  attack- 
ing females  and  young  persons  in  greater  num- 
bers than  adult  males  in  a  working  population; 
for  it  is  in  winter  that  houses  are,  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  most  crowded  and  most  badly 
ventilated ;  and  the  females  and  younger  mem- 
beys  of  a  family  are  those  most  continuously  ex- 
posed to  any  injurious  influences  which  the  home 
may  possess.  This  also  explains  the  comparative 
immunity  from  the  disease  of  purely  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  small  extent  to  which  the  upper 
dasses,  and  those  inhabiting  the  open  sparsely- 
built  suburbs  of  our  towns,  are  affected  by  it.  It 
may  be  objected  that,  were  this  the  cause,  the  dis- 
ease ought  to  be  an  endemic  constantly  present 
in  all  our  towns ;  but  if  it  rarely  attacks  an 
individual  more  than  once,  it  must  evidently  die 
out  after  a  short  time  from  lack  of  materials, 
and  would  not  reappear  for  some  years,  or  until 
another  generation  has  grown  up  liable  to  its 
attacks.  According  to  this  view  the  bulk  of 
typhus  cases  should  be  comparatively  young; 
and  this  is  found  really  to  hold  good,  the  great 
majority  of  those  attacked  being  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  thirty. 

It  would  seem  as  if  in  some  epidemics  typhus 
were  connected  vrith  an  under-fed  or  half-starved 

attainable  shows  the  period  of  incubation  to  be  about  a 
week.  This  may  be  shortened,  or  somewhat  lengthened ; 
but  statements  extendiiig  it  over  several  weeks  are  to 
be  received  with  much  hesitation. 
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condition  of  the  working  classes ;  but  this  is  hy 
no  means  an  essential  condition.  When  famine 
exists,  it  ■vrill,  for  obvious  reasons,  carry  with  it 
the  condition  of  overcrowding  ;  and  it  will  have 
a  material  effect  on  the  results  of  an  epidemic, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  render  individuals  less  able 
to  resist  the  disease,  and  so  will  not  only  facili- 
tate its  spread,  but  will  increase  the  ratio  of 
mortality.  But  even  when  the  working  classes 
are  in  full  employment  and  well-fed,  typhus 
from  time  to  time  breaks  out  among  them,  and 
the  only  condition  uniformly  observable  is  that 
of  overcrowding. 

Anatomioal  Chahaotebs. — Of  the  pathology 
of  typhus  little  is  known.  Foat-mortem  exami- 
nation shows  that  the  blood  is  dark-colcured, 
usually  fluid,  or  presenting  soft  and  very  loose 
coagula  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  larger 
vessels.  This  appearance,  however,  depending  ap- 
parently on  a  deficiency  in  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
is  not  peculiar  to  typhus,  but  is  common  to  it  with 
most  zymotic  diseases.  No  intestinal  affection 
is  seen,  such  as  is  present  in  enteric  fever.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain  are  usually  loaded,  but  there 
is  no  effusion,  and  no  trace  of  any 'deposit,  or  of 
anything  approaching  to  inflammatory  change. 
The  only  decided  lesion  to  be  seen  is  in  the  cer- 
vical sympathetic,  the  ganglia  of  which  are  some- 
what enlarged  by  a  granular  amorphous  deposit. 
This,  which  extends  more  or  less  to  all  the  cer- 
vical ganglia,  is  best  seen  in  cases  dying  during 
the  second  week ;  when  death  occurs  later,  it  is 
much  less  noticeable,  or  may  be  wanting  alto- 
gether. From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
condition  passes  away  with  the  fading  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  ■  Some- 
times the  deposit  is  limited  to  the  ganglia  of  one 
side,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  connected  with  a 
symptom  occasionally  observable — a  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  two  axillae.  If 
this  lesion  be  regarded  as  an  essential  feature  of 
the  disease,  it  would  certainly  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  the  localisation  of  the  symptoms,  of  the 
disturbed  function  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  weak 
action  of  the  heart;  but  even  admitting  this, 
there  is  still  wanting  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  infection,  and  of  the  reason  why  its  force 
should  be  spent  on  these  organs  alone.  It  has 
been  stated  that  there  occurs  a  definite  struc- 
tural change  in  the  heart  itself,  to  which  may  be 
due  the  alteration  in  the  heart's  sounds;  but 
this  tHe  writer  has  been  unable  to  Terify,  al- 
though he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
for  it  in  a  large  number  oi ptst-mortem,  examina- 
tions. The  texture  of  the  heart  certainly  is  soft 
and  flabby,  with  but  little  cadaveric  rigidity; 
but  the  same  is  observed  in  the  whole  muscular 
system. 

Symptoms. — ^Typhus  frequently  begins  in  a 
well-marked  way  with  a  rigorj  or  with  headache 
and  sickness — more  commonly  the  fotmer ;  but 
very  often  nothing  definite  marks  the  exact  time 
of  commencement,  and  then  the  symptoms  come 
on  slowly,  and  gradually  increase  in  intensity. 
The  symptoms  may  be  shortly  summarised  as 
follows : — Heaviness  and  listlessness,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  diffi- 
culty or  impossibility  of  fixing  the  mind  steadily 
or  continuously  on  any  subject ;  dulness  of  all 
the  senses,  with  a  heavy  stupid  look  in  the  face; 


dark-coloured  rash,  in  small  dusky-brownish 
spots,  especially  noticeable  over  the  abdomen, 
and  not  fading  till  convalescence  begins ;  heat  of 
skin,  and  rise  of  temperature ;  quick,  weak,  fre- 
quent pulse ;  white  or  brown  dry  furred  tongue ; 
thirst ;  constipation ;  and  considerable  muscular 
prostration. 

The  disease  runs  its  course  in  three  weeks, 
which  may  be  divided  into  a  week  of  onset,  a 
week  of  danger,  and  a  week  of  convalescence. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  attack 
the  symptoms  may  not  be  very  urgent;  the 
patient  may  be  going  abont,  and  even  at  his 
usual  avocations,  although  he  feels  that  these 
are  performed  with  difficulty,  especially  if  they 
involve  any  mental  exertion.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  first  week  th«  symptoms  become  all  -well- 
marked;  the  characteristic  rash  makes  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  patient  is  now  confined  to  bed. 
During  the  second  week  the  symptoms  increase 
rapidly  in  intensity,  especially  the  muscular 
prostration,  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
confusion  of  ideas ;  and  these  steadily  progress 
until  the  fourteenth  day,  when  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  have  attained  its  height.  With  the 
third  week  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  the 
pulse  and  temperature  to  fall ;  the  rash  quickly 
disappears ;  the  expression  of  the  face  changes ; 
the  mind  becomes  clear;  and  the  symptoms 
gradually  disappear.  By  the  end  of  Ae  third 
week  the  attack  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated, but  there  is  often  much  weakness  left, 
and  it  may  be  some  time  before  the  strength  is 
completely  re-established.  Usually  a  week  or 
ten  days  will  suffice  for  this  ;  but  after  a  severe 
attack,  or  in  a  patient  previously  debilitated, 
several  weeks  may  be  required. 

The  more  important  symptoms  may  now  be 
described  somewhat  in  detail : — 

Nervous  System. — The  best-marked  of  the  local 
symptoms  are  those  referring  to  the  brain.  From 
the  very  commencement  there  is  a  feeling  of  dul- 
ness and  heaviness,  with  an  indisposition  to  any 
mental  exertion ;  a  dull  heavy  look  about  the  face ; 
a  vacant  expression  in  the  eyes ;  a  slowness  in 
answering  questions,  and  a  partial  confusion  of 
ideas ;  the  patient  lying  as  if  in  a  half  dreamy 
condition,  and  paying  little  attention  to  anything 
around  him.  As  the  disease  progresses,  these 
symptoms  become  more  and  more  marked.  Even 
in  comparatively  mild  cases  there  is  often  a 
little  muttering,  or  a  few  incoherent  words  are 
uttered  from  time  to  time;  but  the  patient  is 
aware  that  he  is  talking  nonsense,  and  readily 
admits  it  though  unable  to  control  it.  In 
severer  cases,  again,  the  delirium  is  very  de 
eided;  the  patient  lies  perfectly  indifferent, 
muttering  incoherently  from  time  to  time;  and 
replies  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  to  questions,  al- 
though he  is  not  absolutely  unconscious,  as  he 
will  protrude  the  tongue  d  sharply  told  to  do 
so.  Not  unfrequently  patieiits  afterwards  ask 
whether  in  this  delirium  they  have  not  spoken 
of  things  they  would  wish  concealed,  but  on  this 
point  they  may  be  safely  reassured;  nothing 
like  a  continuous  or  connected  train  of  thought 
passes  through  the  mind — a;ll  is  disjointed  and 
fragmentary;  and  accordingly  the  words  uttered, 
even  if  pieced  together,  are  entirely  meaning- 
less.   Along  with  this  confusion  of  ideas  goes  a 
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dulness  of  all  the  senses ;  taste  and  smell  are  en- 
tirely lost ;  and  although,  from  the.  great  thiiat, 
there  is  a  craving  for  drinks,  yet  all  are  accepted 
alike,  and  the  feeling  of  relief  -vrhich  they  give 
ia  unconnected  irith  their  taste,  'trhich  is  not 
really  perceived.  Hearing  is  considerably  dulled, 
a  certain  amount  of  deafness  being  a  very  com- 
mon symptom ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
to  the  patient  in  a  distinct  tone  of  voice,  and 
tolerably  close,  otherwise  ha  -will  fail  to  catch 
what  is  said  to  him.  Vision  is  seeminglyAlso  a 
little  impaired,  although  not  to  so  marked  an 
extent  as  the  other  senses.  Even  ordinary  tactile 
sensation  ia  dull,  and  the  impressions  derived 
from  it  are  often  confused. 

Muscular  Syntem.-. — Muscular  prostration  is, 
oven  from  the  first,  a  prominent  symptom.  At  the 
very  onset,  and  while  the  patient  may  still  be 
going  about,  he  complains  of  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness ;  the  gait  is  often  somewhat  unsteady ;  and 
after  he  is  confined  to  bed  this  weakness  becomes 
more  marked.  In  serious  cases  he  lies  supine, 
turning  himself  rarely,  or  in  bad  cases  not  at  all. 
If  turned  on  the  side  he  soon  slides  round  again 
upon  the  back ;  the  limbs  are  allowed  to  lie  slack 
in  almost  any  position ;  when  the  hand  is  raised 
it  is  tremulous ;  so  also  is  the  tongue  when  pro- 
-truded — ^the  very  protrusion  is  accomplished  with 
difficulty,  and  the  point  is  pushed  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  beyond  the  lips.  In  bad  cases,  subsultus  is 
occasionally  present.  This  muscular  prostration, 
in  conjunction  with  the  dulness  of  sensation,  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  constipation  so  usually 
.present ;  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  reten- 
tion of  urine  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way, 
by  inattention  to  the  sensation,  and  by  disinclina- 
tion to  make  even  the  slight  exertion  requisite 
for  emptying  the  bladder. 

CircuicUary  System. — The  pulse  is  always  weak, 
and  commonly  frequent.  In  mild  cases  it  does  not 
usually  rise  over  100 ;  in  more  serious  ones  it 
rises  to  120;  and  in  bad  cases  to  140,  or  even 
more.  The  character  is,  however,  of  more  im- 
portance than  its  frequency ;  for  while  a  very  fre- 
quent pulse  always  indicates  danger,  a  compara- 
tively infrequent'pulse,  if  it  be  weak  and  jerking 
in  character,  may  be  equally  serious,  and  hence  it 
occasionally  happens  that  cases  prove  fatal  where 
the  pulse  has  not  rjsen  above  100.  In  some  cases 
the  pulse  is  markedly  dicrotic  dicing  the  second 
week,  and  this  especially  happens  if  there  be 
.6ny  pre-existing  lesion  of  the  heart, 

A  good  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  by  some 
observers  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  as  indi- 
cated by  the  stethoscope.  In  all  serious  cases, 
the  heart's  sounds  are  much  fainter  than  usual, 
and  one  or  other,  more  commonly  the  first  sound, 
may  become  so  faint  as  to  be  inaudible.  This 
condition  is  generally  most  readily  made  out  by 
placing  the  stethoscope  over  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  when  the  altered  character  or  absence  of 
the  first  sound  is  at  once  noticeable.  Sometimes 
the  second  sound,  as  heard  over  the  base  of  the 
heart,  is  lost;  but  this  is  unusual.  The  altera- 
tion or  absence  of  the  first  sound  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action,  being  as  often  present  when  the  number 
of  beats  is  under  100,.  as  it  is  when  tbe  number 
is  over  that  figure ;  but  the  symptom  marks  the 
Weakness  of  t]ie  heart's  action,  and  is  always  as- 


sociated with  a  weak  pulse,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  cerebral  disturbance. 

Digestive  System, — With  great  tlxirst,  there  is 
a  dry  tongue,  which  is  first  white  and  finally 
brown.  The  brown  colour  is  at  first  in  the  form 
of  two  broad  bands,  one  on  each  side,  the  centre 
and  edges  remaining  white.  In  bad  cases  the 
whole  tongue  becomes  brown,  often  cracked  and 
bloody ;  and  the  same  dry,  cracked,  and  bloody 
appearance  may  extend  to  the  lips,  the  gums  and 
teeth  becoming  crusted  with  sordes.  When  the 
week,  of  convalescence  begins,  the  tongue  at  once 
commenoea  to  clean  at  the  edges ;  then  becomes 
moist ;  and  finally  the  fur  clears  slowly  off.  It 
generally  requires  the  whole  week  of  conva- 
lescence to  accomplish  this. 

Eruption. — The  rash  in  typhus  fever  is  very 
characteristic,  and  is  almost  invariably  present, 
although  the  amount  varies  much.  In  an  epi- 
demic stray  cases  from  time  to  time  occur  where 
the  rash  is  wanting,  and  the  symptoms  are  other- 
wise mild ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these 
are  cases  of  genuine  typhus ;  at  any  rate  it  is 
amongst  cases  of  this  kind  that  second  attacks 
are  chiefiy  found.  The  rash  appears  in  the  form 
of  small,  roundish,,  dusky,  or  brown-red  spots ; 
not  raised  at  all  above  the  surface ;  generally 
very  distinct,  but  sometimes  indistinct,  as  if  dimly 
seen  through  a  hazy  medium.  It  is  always  most 
marked  about  the  upper,  or  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  the  abdomen ;  and  it  may  be  limited  to 
a  few  spots  there.  If  more  extensive,  it  is  scat- 
tered over  all  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
over  the  lower  and  central  part*  of  the  chest. 
It  sometimes  extends  to  the  limbs,  and  is  then 
found  over  the  fore  part  of  the  thighs  and  arms ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  very  common. 

The  rash  shows  itself  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  week,  most  commonly  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day ;  but  sometimes  its  appear- 
ance is  delayed  till  the  early  part  of  the  second 
week.  The  spots,  if  few,  appear  nearly  simul- 
taneously; but  if  numerous  may  come  out  in 
successive  crops,  extending  over  two'  or  three 
days.  Once  out  they  undergo  no  further  change, 
except  a  gradual  deepening  or  darkening  in 
colour.  They  remain  out  till  the  commencement 
of  the  week  of  convalescence,  and  then  they 
rapidly  disappear.  In  bad  cases  petechise  may 
also  be  present,  and  passive  hsemorrhage  in  any 
situation. 

Complications. —  The  only  complication  oi 
common  occurrence  in  typhus  is  a  low  form  of 
pneumonia.  This  seems  to  begin  chiefly  by  hypo- 
static congestion ;  it  occurs  first  at  the  back  of 
the  lungs,  usually  affecting  both  more  or  less ; 
and  seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  position.  The 
patient,  in  severe  cases,  lies  nearly  continuously 
on  the  back,  and  thia  posture,  along  with  the  weak 
and  languid  state  of  the  circulation,  permits  a 
gorging  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs.  Pro- 
bably in  all  severe  cases  this  gorging  is  present 
to  a  certain  extent — at  least,  it  is  a  very  common 
post-mortem  appearance ;.  but  in  some  cases  the 
condition  goes  a.  step  farther,  and  drifts  into 
pneumonia.  The  disease  thus  produced  rarely 
runs  the  course,  or  presents  the  symptoms,  of 
acute  pneumonia  i  it  scarcely  goes  beyond  the 
first  stage,  presenting  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion a  very  dark  appearance,  as  if  of  great  venous 
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congestion,  'vritb  a  certain  amount  of  cedema  and 
Eolidifi(!atioD  ;  but  usually  nothing  of  red  or  grey 
hepatisation.  When  it  does  appear,  it  is  com- 
monly towards  the  end  of  the  second  week — the 
period  when  the  causes  abore-mentioned  are  in 
operation  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  if  it  involve 
much  of  the  limg,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  few  .days. 
Most  of  the  cases  that  are  fatal  during  the  third 
week  are  cut  off  by  this  complication.  Occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  the  attack  of  pneumonia  con- 
tinues longer,  and  causes  death  in  the  fourth  week, 
that  is,  after  the  attack  of  typhus  is  over;  but 
in  such  cases  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
appearances  approach  more  to  those  of  ordinary 
pneumonia.  The  signs  of  this  complication  are 
cough,  with  little  or  no  sputa;  more  or  less 
oppression  of  the  breathing;  and  small  crepita- 
tion, most  noticeable  always  at  the  back  of  the 
chest.  This  last  is  to  be  -accepted  as  the  reliable 
indication,  for  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  makes  little 
or  no  complaint ;  and,  therefore,  if  cough,  even  to 
a  small  extent,  be  present,  the  stethoscope  should 
be  used  to  determine  the  state  of  the  lung.  It 
sometimes  shows  itself  after  the  week  of  con- 
valescence has  begun;  and  if  at  that  time  the 
tongue  becomes  again  dry  after  it  has  begun  to 
clean,  or  if  the  pulse  begins  again  to  rise,  the 
chest  should  be  examined,  even  though  no  cough 
be  spoken  of,  for  the  arrest  of  convalescence  is 
often  due  to  the  commencement  of  this  affection 
of  the  lung. 

DiAQKosis. — Typhus  as  above  defined  is  readily 
recognised.  It  is  distinguished  from  typhoid  or 
enteric  fever,  by  the  character  of  the  eruption, 
which  in  typhus  is  in  dusky  brown-red  spots,  re- 
maining out  till  convalescence,  whilst  in  enteric 
it  18  in  bright  rose-red  ■points  coming  out  and 
fading  in  successive  crops ;  by  the  presence  of 
the  head-symptoms  ;  and  by  the  absence  of  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  diarrhcea,  and  abdominal  tender- 
ness. From  meningitis,  or  any  acute  cerebral 
affection,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
excitement  or  of  acute  pain ;  by  the  character  of 
the  deliriam ;  by  the  dry-coated,  usually  brown, 
tongue ;  by  the  weak  pulse ;  by  the  eruption ;  and 
by  the  muscular  prostration.  From 'any  chronic 
cerebral  affection  it  is  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  fbver,  in  addition  to  the  above  charac- 
ters. 

MoBTALTrv  AND  PuoGNOSis.-^The  ratio  of  mor- 
tality from  typhus  varies  somewhat  in  different 
places  and  in  different  epidemics ;  but  the  average 
may  be  stated  as  from  10  or  12  to  18  or  20  per 
cent.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  total 
mortality  extending  over  a  large  number  of 
cases.  If  this  mortality  be  analysed,  it  is  found 
that  it  varies  directly  with  the  age.  In  the 
young  the  mortality  is  small,  in  the  middle-aged 
it  is  considerably  increased,  and  after  middle  life 
it  is  very  high.  This  may  be  expressed  in  figures 
thus : — under  25  years  of  age,  mortality  about 
6  per  cent. ;  from  26  to  60  years  of  age,  mortality 
about  26  per  cent. ;  over  80  years  of  age,  mor- 
tality about  50  per  cent. 

In  tidults  the  rate  of  mortality  is  usually 
higher  in  males  than  in  females,'  a  difference, 
however,  which  does  not  hold  good  in  the  ease  of 
young  persons  or  children.    This  is  probably  due 

'  In  pregnant  temojes  aborticn  often  occurs,  and  Bnch 
2&3es  arc  usuaUy  fatal. 


to  the  circumstance  that  when  females  or  young 
persons  are  attacked,  they  are  at  once  put  under 
treatment,  or  at  least  allowed  to  rest;  whilst 
adult  males,  especially  heads  of  fiimilies,  struggle 
on  for  some  time  aiter  the  disease  has  begun, 
being  jmwilling,  for  the  sake  of  those  dependent 
on  them,  to  give  up  work  until  the  advance  of 
the  disease  compels  them  to  do  so;  and  by  this 
means  the  strength  is  exhausted  early  in  the 
disease,  and  the  chance  of  recovery  materially 
impaired.  In  the  better  classes  of  society,  the 
ratio  of  mortality  is  often  higher  than  among 
the  working  classes. 

The  bulk  of  the  deaths  occur  in  the  second 
week,  and  most  commonly  in  the  latter  half  of 
it — from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  inclusive 
being  the  most  fatal  period.  Death  very  rarely 
occurs  during  the  first  week,  although  in  bad 
eases  it  may  occur  early  in  the  second  week.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  death  occurs  in  the  third 
week  in  uncomplicated  cases,  as  if  there  had  not 
been  sufficient  strength  left  to  rally  after  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  was  over ;  but  this  is  unusual. 
When  death  occurs  in  the  third  week,  it  is  com- 
monly due  to  pneumonia. 

The  prognosis  in  typhus  depends  on  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  especially  of  the 
brain-symptoms,'  and  of  the  muscular  prostra- 
tion. If  there  be  much  delirium  or  muttering 
incoherence,  the  prognosis  is  bad,  especially  if, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  this  be  associated 
with  a  quick  pulse  (130  or  over),  such  cases 
being  usually  fatal;  '  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
pulse  be  not  over  100,  if  there  be  little  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  if  plenty  of  nourishment  be 
taken,  the  case  is  a  mild  one,  and  will  readily 
recover.  The  indications  from  the'  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  and  from  the  cerebral  symptoms,  do  not, 
howSvor,  invariably  coincide ;  and  in  that  case 
the  latter  are  the  more  to  be  regarded.  Thus,  if 
there  be  much  incoherence,  ■with  indifference  and 
prost*atiOii,  and  but  little  no'Drishment  be  taken, 
even  though  the  pulse  may  not  be  over  100,  the 
progflosis  is  bad ;  -whilst,  if  there  be  little  con- 
fusion, and  plenty  of  nourishment  be  taken,  even 
though  the  pulse  be  120,  the  prognosis,  though 
guarded,  is  not  unfavourable.  The  character  of 
the  pulse,  as  to  weakness  or  otherwise,  is  of  more 
value  than  the  mere  rapidity! '  If  the  pulse  rise 
much  early  in  the  attack,  it  is  indicative  of  danger. 
The  amount  of  the  rash  seems  to  be  of  little 
moment,  and  is  no  guide  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  If  the  tongue,  after  beginning  to  cleat, 
become  again  fuired,  or  if  the  pulse  rise  again 
after  having  fallen,  it-  is  significant  of  danger, 
and  points  to  the  occun^once  of  some  complica- 
tion, most  commonly  pneumonia. 

The  stethoscopic  character  of  the  cardiac 
sounds  (impairment  or  absence  of  the  first  sound) 
may  be  associated  -with  weak  pulse  and  cerebral 
disturbance,  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  dan- 
ger. It  implies  great  weakness  of  the  heart's 
action,  corresponding  so  far  to  the  muscular 
prostiition  elsewhere  noticeable,  only  to  a 
greater  extent ;  and,  as  occurHng  in  so  important 
an  organ,  indicating  always  the  presence  of 
danger. 

TBEATMENT.-2V«;OT<it)e.-When  typhus  breaks 
out  in  a  family,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  en- 
deavourtopreventitsspread.  For  this  purpose  the 
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patient  should  be  isulated,  and  placed  in  a  large 
well-aired  room,  Tvith  a  single  attendant  as  nurse ; 
and  as  little  communication  as  possible  must  be 
allowed  with  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  Amongst  the  better  classes  of  society, 
this  is  easily  effected ;  but  amongst  the  working 
tlasses  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  usually 
impracticable,  and  then  the  best  course  is  the 
removal  of  the  patient  to  a  suitable  hospital.  This 
removal  should  be  effected  at  once,  not  only  be- 
cause the  risk  of  the  disease  spreading  ia  lessened 
by  thus  removing  a  source  of  infection ;  but  also 
because  removal  late  in  the  disease  is  always  in- 
jurious to  the  patient,  and  often  dangerous.  In 
this  removal  the  patient  should  always  be  car- 
ried, and  not  allowed  to  walk,  even  should  he 
fancy  himself  able  to  do  so. 

Curative. — Many  attempts  have  been  made,  by 
very  various  means,  to  out  short  the  disease ;  but 
of  these  it  may  be  said  that  all  have  failed.  The 
principle  of  treatment  is  therefore  to  keep  up  and 
economise  the  strength  by  every  means,  until  the 
fortnight  shall  have  passed,  when  convalescence 
will  occur  of  itself.  For  this  purpose  constant 
and  careful  nursing  is  essential.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  absolutely  in  bed,  and  not  allowed 
to  rise,  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  attack, 
when  he  may  fancy  himself  able  to  do  so ;  he 
should  be  fed  at  short  intervals  with  liquid 
nourishment,  especially  milk  and  strong  beef- 
tea,  or  strong  soups,  and  these  should  be  given 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  patient  can  be  in- 
duced to  take  them.  The  thirst  should  be  relieved 
by  diluents  of  any  kind,  such  as  plain  water,  bar- 
ley water,  effervescing  drinks,  or  diluted  lemon- 
juice.  Taste  being  nearly  gone,  the  patient  will 
take  tham  indiscriminately ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  serious  cases  he  will  not  trouble 
to  ask  for  them ;  they  should,  therefore,  be  offered 
very  frequently,  and  the  nourishment  should  also 
be  pressed  upon  him.  The  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion is  easily  obviated  by  an  occasional  dose  of 
castor  oil.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  bladder 
is  regularly  emptied ;  not  that  there  is  any  real 
retention,  for  the  patient  can  readily  empty  it  if 
he  makes  the  effort.  Usually  all  that  is  required 
is  to  tell  him  to  do  so ;  but  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  it  may  be  requisite  to  pass  the  catheter. 
Absolute  quiet  should  be  secured ;  the  patient 
should  not  be  spoken  to  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary;  no  conversation  should  be  permitted; 
if  he  talks  in  a  rambling  way,  as  is  often  the  case, 
he  should  not  be  answered;  For  sleeplessness  or 
delirium,  the  best  remedies,  besides  quiet,  are 
darkening  the  room,  and  applying  cold  wet  cloths 
steadily  to  the  head.  Cold  applications  frequently 
soothe  the  delirium  and  procure  sleep.  Opium  and 
sedatives  are  iU-bome,  and  should  never  be  had 
recourse  to.  The  use  of  stimulants  has  been  much 
debated ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their 
judicious  use  in  moderate  quantity  is  often  very 
advantageous.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  'be 
used  indiscriminately,  nor  should  they  be  em- 
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ployed  early  in  the  disease,  but  should  be  kept, 
as  it  were,  in  reserve,  to  push  through  an  emer- 
gency. The  best  guides  to  their  employment  are 
the  rapidity,  and  especially  the  strength,  of  the 
pulse ;  the  extent  of  the  muscular  prostration ; 
and  the  quantity  of  nourishment  taken.  If  the 
latter  be  taken  in  fair  quantity,  and  the  weakness 
be  not  very  great,  the  case  will  recover  without 
the  use  of  stimulants,  and  then  they,  are  better 
omitted.  Eecourse  should  not  be  had  to  them 
sooner  than  is  absolutely  necessary — certainly  not 
during  the  first  week  if  it  can  at  all  be  avoided ;  and 
their  use  need  not  be  prolonged  far  into  the  third 
week,  for  as  soon  as  the  appetite  begins  to  return, 
reliance  should  be  placed  upon  feeding,  and  stimu- 
lants should  be  laid  aside.  The  quantity  admi- 
nistered need  not  be  large  ;  four  to  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  wine,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in 
the  twenty-four  hours — a.  little  more,  with  per- 
haps a  small  quantity  of  brandy  added,  in  bad 
cases — will  procure  all  the  advantage  obtainable ; 
large  doses  tend  to  increase  the  head-symptoms, 
and  do  harm.  The  best  indication  of  their  doing 
good  is  the  falling  of  the  pulse.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  position  of  the  patient,  especially 
in  view  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  pneumonia, 
or  occasionally,  in  spare  or  emaciated  individuals, 
of  bed-sores.  To  avoid  this,  the  supine  position, 
which  the  patient  always  assumes  in  serious 
cases,  should  from  time  to  time  be  altered,  and 
he  should  be  occasionally  turned  on  one  or  other 
side.  He  will  not  lie  long  thus,  but  will  gradually 
slip  round  again  on  to  the  back;  but  the  change 
of  position,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  useful.  If 
pneumonia  occur,  ipecacuanha  or  similar  remedies 
in  small  doses  should  be  had  recourse  to,  along 
with  stimulants.  Cold  sponging,  especially  of 
the  face  and  hands,  when  the  skin  feels  hot, 
is  extremely  agreeable  and  soothing  to  the 
patient, 

B.  Bevebidge. 

TYKOSIM" TyTOsin(C'»H"  NO') is  always 

found  in  conjunction  with  leucin.  It  is ,  never 
found  in  healthy  Hvers  (Kiihne),  but  is  perhaps 
present  in  small  quantities  in  the  spleen  and  pan- 
creas. It  is  found  in  the  liver  and  urine  of  acute 
yellow  atrophy^and  said  to  be  present  in  the 
urine  of  typhoid  fever  and  variola.  The  signi- 
ficance of  tyrosin  in  the  urine  is  uncertain.  Under 
the  microscope  tyrosin  is  seen  as,  fine  colourless 
needles,  but  this  appearance  must  never  be 
trusted  without  chemical  tests.  .  Its  mode  of  pre- 
paration is  the  same  as  that  of  leucin;  but  the 
residue  of  this,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  must 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  set  aside  to 
cool  and  crystallise;  If  to  a  solution  of  tyrosin 
a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  mercury  be  added, 
and  the  whole  boiled,  the  fluid  becomes  a  rosy 
red,  and  throws  down  a  red  precipitate ,  (Hoff- 
mann's test).  See  LKnoiN ;  Jaundice  ;  and  Livbb, 
Atrophy  of.  Acute  Yellow. 

J.  WlCKHAKliBaai 
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trtiCBB  and  XTIiCEBATION'  (e\Kos,  Ul- 
cus, a  sore). — Sxnon. :  Sore;  Fr.  Ulcere;  Ger. 
Geschwiir. 

Definition. — ^A  solution  of  continuity  on  an 
epithelial  or  endothelial  surface,  secreting  pus. 

.iMtiology. — A  breach  of  surface  may  arise  from 
external  causes,  such  as  a  cut  or  laceration,  pres- 
sure, destruction  produced  by  an  escharotic,  a 
burn,  or  a  bruise  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
result  from  changes  commencing  within  the 
tissues  themselves.  These  might  be  acute  inflam- 
mation, giving  rise  to  pus  ;  chronic  inflammation, 
giving  rise  to  thickening  of  the  fibrous  tissue, 
irith  strangulation  of  the  blood-vessels  passing 
through  it  to  the  surface ;  or  defective  nutrition 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  as  seen  in 
senile  subjects. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  parts  of  a 
healing  ulcer  are — the  surface ;  the  thin  blue 
epidermic  pellicle ;  the  edges ;  the  surroundings ; 
the  discharge.  When  an  ulcer  departs  from  the 
healing  type,  every  possible  variety  of  appear- 
ance occurs  in  the  surface,  edges,  surroundings, 
dischai^e,  and  in  the  character  and  intensity  of 
the  accompanying  pain. 

When  a  section  of  an  ulcer  is  examined 
microscopically,  the  following  parts  are  made 
out : — a  layer  of  pus  on  the  surface ;  project- 
ing up  into  the  pus,  fine  points  consisting  of 
loops  of  blood-vessels,  coated  over  with  living 
white  corpuscles,  constituting  granulations ;  be- 
neath this,  a  zone  of  thickened  inflammatory 
tissue,  consisting  mainly  of  fine  fibrous  tissues  ; 
and  underneath  this  again,  a  zone  of  hypersemia, 
where  the  blood-capiUarieB  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  white  blood-corpuscles  are  in  excess. 
Beyond  this  zone  healthy  tissues  are  met  with. 

Should  the  whole  of  the  affected  part  be  seen 
on  a  perpendicular  section,  it  would  appear  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  and  each  zone,  from  the 
surface  downwards,  would  appear  as  an  arc  of  a 
greater  circle  than  the  previous.  Should  the 
ulcer  be  other  than  healthy,  the  same  parts 
would  be  met  with,  but  each  part  would  be  mo- 
dified according  to  the  cause  and  character  of 
the  ulcer. 

The  history  of  the  commencement  of  an  ulcer 
will  evidently  vary,  according  as  it  originates 
(1)  from  external,  or  (2)  from  internal  causes. 

1.  When  a  wound  does  not  heal  by  primary 
union,  by  scabbing,  or  by  first  intention,  it  begins 
in  twenty-four  hours  to  show  signs  of  active  hy- 
persemia.  The  surface  exudes  first  serum,  then 
white  blood-corpuscles,  fibrin,  and  albuminous 
matters ;  the  surroundings  become  congested  and 
swollen ;  granulations  appear  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wound ;  and  an  ulcer  is  thus  established. 

2.  When  the  changes  commence  within  the 
tissues,  they  depend  upon  some  local  irritation, 
causing  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  part. 
The  irritation  may  be  a  varicose  vein,  a  foreign 
body,  a  gumma,  a  strumous  gland,  or  a  scirrhus 


tumour.  The  blood-vessels  at  first  exud«  Berum, 
which  infiltrates  the  neighbouring  tissues,  caus- 
ing them  to  swell.  White  blood-corpuscles  and 
fibrin  after  a  time  escape  from  the  blood  through 
the  capillary  walls,  and  the  irritated  spot  be- 
comes permeated  by  an  embryonic  -connective 
tissue.  The  tissue  thus  formed  passes,  as  the 
result  of  chronic  irritation,  to  a  higher  state 
of  development,  becoming  fine  fibrous  tissue,  and 
having  a  tendency  to  shrink  or  contrnct  upon  the 
structures  passing  through  it.  The  consequences 
of  such  a  change  as  this  in  any  part  are,  first, 
an  increased  activity  of  its  normal  functions; 
and,  secondly,  a  cessation  of^  its  functions,  and 
destruction  of  the  tissue  from  the  cutting  off  of 
its  nutrition. 

A  section  of  the  part  in  this  condition  would 
show  the  irritating  spot  in  the  centre,  then  a  zone 
of  indurated  fibrous  tissue,  and  around  all  a  zone 
of  hyperasmia.  When  the  skin  becomes  involved 
it  changes  colour,  the  epidermis  is  shed  rapidly, 
serum  oozes  out  through  eracks  and  fissures,  and 
finally  may  collect  on  the  surface  to  form  a  scab. 
When  the  scab  falls  off,  a  raw  surface,  consisting 
of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  is  seen,  and 
from  this  u,  discharge  flows  away,  becoming 
thicker  and  more  purulent.  The  surface  is  now 
an  open  sore,  secreting  matter,  and  exists  as  an 
ulcer. 

Pathology.  —  TTlceration. — The  ulcerative 
process  is  so  intimately  associated  with  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,gangrene,phagedaena,granu- 
lation,  and  cicatrisation,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detach  it  from  any  one  of 'these,  and  call  it  a  sepa- 
rate definite  process.  Few  writers  agree  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  extent  of  the  process,  some 
looking  upon  the  ulcerative  process  as  Implying 
destruction  of  the  tissues  only ;  others,  as  signi-- 
fying  both  destruction  and  repair.  In  its  widest 
sense,  the  ulcerative  process  is  the  process 
whereby  ulcers  are  formed,  spread,  arrested, 
maintained,  and  healed.  The  actual  formation 
of  an  ulcer  has  been  discussed ;  and  when  the 
ulcer  is  once  established,  the  ulcerative  process 
is  seen  to  be  a  liquefaction  and  dissolution  of 
the  edges,  and  the  formation  of  granulations  and 
discbarge.  This  process  goes  on  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  history  of  an  ulcer,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  ends  before  healing 
takes  place. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  any  ulcer, 
vascular  changes  take  place,  which  have  to  be 
followed  closely  before  the  ulcerative  process  can 
be  understood  aright.  In  the  flrst  place,  the 
capillaries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  irritated 
spot  are'  in  a  state  of  tension,  from  increased 
blood-pressure,  and  they  tend  to  relieve  them- 
selves by  the  transudation,  first,  of  serum,  and 
then  of  white  blood-corpuscles  and  fibrin.  These 
products  behave  differently,  according  as  they 
escape  into  the  smroundirtg  tissues,  or  reach  the 
aurjaoe. 
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(a)  When  the  cells  and  iSbrin  escape  into  the 
tumunding  tUsws,  they  infiltrate  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer,  and  produce  swelling 
and  blocking  up  of  the  tissues,  and  beyond  that 
an  area  of  increased  nutrition,  caused  by  the 
determination  of  blood.  The  pressure  on  the 
blood-vessels  leads  to  interference  with  the  cir- 
culation, and  as  a  consequence,  to  a  deficiency  of 
the  natrition  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  cel- 
lular elements  of  these  tissues  swell,  undergo 
degeneration,  liquefy  and  are  absorbed,  or  remain 
in  the  tissues.  According  to  the  intensity  of  the 
irritition,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient,  so 
the  area  of  infiltration  and  of  liquefaction  extends, 
dnd  the  degenerative  process  continues  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  along  with  >  the  infiltration,  in- 
duration occurs,  and  stays  .the  processes  of  de- 
struction. The  arrest  of  the  extension  of  infil- 
tration, by  the  formation  of  a  barrier  of  firm, 
fibrous,  indurated  tissue,,  is  necessary  before 
repair  sufficient  to  heal  the  ulcer  is  induced. 

(i)  The  portion  of  the  transudation  that  reaches 
the  surface  consists  of  two  parts.  The  part  for 
which  sufficient  nutrition  cannot  ba  obtained 
flows  away  as  pus,  whilst  the  part  that  is  retained 
in  dose .  proximity  to  the  blood-vessels  becomes 
formed  into  a  layer  of  embryonic  connective 
tissue.  This  layer,  as  the  irritation  declines  in 
intensity,  increases  in  thickness,  becomes  vascu- 
larised,  and  rises  into  small  protuberances  con- 
stituting granulations.  The  vascularisation  of 
the  embryonic  connective  tissue  keeps  pace  with 
the  continued  addition  of  new  cells  on  the  surface, 
and  so  the  reparative  action  is  kept  going.  The 
deeper  layer  of ,  first-formed  cells  now  become 
spindlorshaped,  with  their  long  axis-parallel, to 
the  blood-vessels.  Along  with  the  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics  and  sympathetic  nerves  find  .their 
way  into  the  granulations.  The  spindle-shaped 
cells  now  form  «,  denser  tissue  and  shrink, ,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  granulations  diminish  in 
size-;  the  purulent  secretion  grows  more  scanty; 
and  by-and-by  the  whole  surface  is  involved  in 
cicatricial  tissue,  and  glossed  over  by  an  epithe- 
lial pellicle  (see  Cioateization),  The  details  of 
this  process  -will  vary  according  as  the  destruc- 
tive or  the  reparative  process  predominates ;  the 
predominance  of  the  former  will  cause  ulcers  to 
spread,  forming  inflamed  and  phagedaenic  ulcers; 
whilst  the  predominance  of  the  latter  will  cause 
ulcers  to  heal,  or  when  in  excess  to  form  '  proud 
flesh '  or  weak  ulcers. 

That  an  ulcer  heals  .by  the  building  up  of  new 
tissue  is  much  to  be  doubted.  The  ulcer  comes 
to  the  same  level  as  the  surroundings,  not  so 
much,  if  at  all,  by  the  growth  of  its  granulations, 
as  by  the  subsidence  ,of  the  swelling  and  indu- 
ration in  the  edges  and  surronndings  themselves. 
Before  it  can  heal  these  must  be  restored  to  a 
normal  state,  and  it  is  only  when  this  takes 
place,  and  the  same  level,  is  reached,  that  the 
epidermis  advances  and  glosses  over  ihje  fibrous 
tissues  of  the  cicatrix, 

Yabieties, — No  better  classification  of  the  va- 
rieties of  ulcers  than  Syme's  can  bo  given.  All 
writers  on  surgery,  since  his  time,  follow  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  his  classification,. and 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt  this  system  here,  noticing 
m  order  the  following  varieties  of  ulcers  : — 1. 
^•he  heaJmg  or  healthy;  2.  those  which  do  not  heal, 
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from  defect  of  action;  3.  those  which  do  not  heat 
from  excess  of  action ;  and  4.  those  which  do  not 
heal,  from  peculiarity  of  action. 

1,,  The  healing  or  healthy  ulcer. 

The  surface  is  covered  by  granulations,  which 
are  small,  sensitive,  and  bleed  when  smartly 
touched.  There  is  a  thin,  blue,  epidermic  pel- 
licle, consisting  of  the  epidermis  advancing  from 
the  edges  and  over  the  surface.  The  edges  are 
on  a  level  with  the  surface,  of  a  pink  tint,  and 
free  from  induration.  The  surroundings  are  free 
from  induration,  and  normal  in  appearance.  The 
discharge,  coesists  of .  healthy,  laudable  pus. 
The  pain  is  inconsiderable. 

Tbratment. — The  treatment  consists  in  help- 
ing the  healing  process  by  local  and  constitutional 
means.  The  local  means  consist,  first,  in  rest, 
by  position,  or  by  splints  or  bandages:  and, 
secondly,  in  the  appliq^tion  of  a  piece  of  lint 
dipped  in  water  or  slightly  stimulating  lotion, 
to  absorb  discharge  and  protect  the  surface ;  over 
this  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  slightly. larger  than  the 
piece  of  lint,  to  prevent  evaporation ;  and  then 
a  bandage  or  piece  of  strapping  over  all,  to  fix 
the  dressing  and  support  the  part.  Should  the , 
healing  of  the  ulcer  flag,  stimulating  lotions  are 
required  to  restore  the  tone.  If  the  ulcer  has 
involved  a  large  amount  of  skin,  the  process  of 
skin-grafting  hastens  the  cure,  and  is  *n  eflS- 
cient  means  of  helping,  the  cicatrization.  The 
patient's  general  health  must  be  attended  to,  and 
the  character  of  any  retrograde  change  in  the 
part  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  such,  treatment, 

2,  incers  that  do  not  heal,  from  defect 
of  action, 

(a)  Wea/c  ulcer. — The  cause  of  this  form  is 
generally  the  prolonged  use  of  emollient  applica- 
tions. The  characters  are  : — The  granulations 
look  flabby,  watery,  gelatinous  masses,  and  rise 
above  .the  level  of  the  surroundings,  constituting 
'proud  fiesh,'  The. edges  are  normal,  but  over- 
lapped by  the  granulations.  The  surroundings 
are  normal.  The  discharge  is  thin  and  watery,, 
There  is  little  or  no  pain. 

Teeatmeni, — It  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
exuberant  granulations  by  caustics,  such  as  ni- 
trate of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  substance,, 
Afterwards  we  must  employ  firm  bandaging  witbi 
astringent  lotions,  or  powdered  substances,  suchi 
as  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch,  tannin,, 
or  sub-nitrate  of  lead,  ,  When  at  the  same  time- 
the  patient's  health  is  lowered  in  tone,  tonics  and! 
bitter  astringents  must  be  given  fireely. 

(J)  Indolent,  caUom,  or  chronic  ofcCTiT— Thi* 
sub-variety  occurs  when,  from  chronic  irritation-, 
the  fibrous  tissue  induration  is  excessive,  the 
blood-vessels  reach  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  in 
too  minute  quantities  to  build  jip  healthy  granu- 
lations, and  so  the  ulcer  is  perpetuated. 

The  suriaoe  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  its  sur- 
roundings, is  destitute  of  granulations,  and  lopks 
glazed.  The  edges  are  raised,  hard,  and  .irre- 
gular. The  surronndings  are  indurated,  raised, 
and  the  veins  in  them  are  frequently  made  v£^ri- 
cose.  The  discharge  is  thin,  serous,  and  sniall 
in  quantity.  The  pain-  at  times  is  very  great, 
especially  at  night. 

Tebatment. — The  induration  is  got  rid  of  ty 
strapping  tightly  and  evenly  with  soap  or  resin, 
or  amixture  of  soap  and  resin  plaster;  holes  must 
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be  made  in  the  plaster  to  allow  Ine  discharge  to 
escape,  and  the  strapping  should  be  reapplied 
every  fortj'-eight  hours.  At  each  removal,  the  sur- 
face may  be  touched  with  caustics,  or  washed  with 
a  strongly  stimulating  lotion,  as  of  carbolic  acid, 
1  to  20,  or  chloride  of  zinc  20  grains  to  the  ounce. 
When  the  induration  is  gone  and  granulations 
appear,  the  ordinary  treatment  for  a  healthy 
uleer  is  all  that  is  required.  Another  method  is 
to  blister  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  with  emplas- 
trum  lyttae,  or  solution  of  cantharides,  to  apply 
a  poultice  over  all,  and  to  let  this  remain  for  six 
hours ;  and  on  removal  of  this,  to  ^ash  the  part 
with  carbolic  acid  lotion,  1  to  20,  and  apply  anti- 
septic dressings  (see  Antiseptic  Tebatment). 
Still  another  method  of  treatment  is  by  the  elastic 
bindage ;  this  is  used  for  the  lower  extremity 
only.  We  first  wash  the  part  with  carbolic  acid 
1  to  20,  and  then  bandage  the  limb  firmly  and 
evenly,  with  Martin's  elastic  bandage,  from  the 
toes  upwards,  covering  over  the  ulcer.  No  dress- 
ing is  placed  over  the  ulcer.  The  bandage  by 
continued  pressure  causes  softening,  liquefaction, 
and  absorption  of  the  hard  surroundings ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  uleer  is  bathed  in  the  natural 
secretion  of  the  part.  The  bandage  is  removed 
nightly,  washed  with  carbolic  acid,  hung  up  to 
dry  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  and  reapplied  in 
the  morning; 

3.  TTlceTS  that  do  not  heal,  from  excess 
of  action. 

(a)  Irritable  ulcers.— 'These  are  met  with  on 
the  legs  of  nervous  and  anaemic  women.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  covered  often  with  a  grey 
slough.  The  edges  are  irregular.  The  surround- 
ings are  red  and  glazed,  but  not  thickened.  The 
discharge  is  a  thin  sanious  pus.  The  pain  is 
excessive,  of  an  aching  kind. 

Tbeatment. — In  the  treatment  of  irritable 
ulcer  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  relieve  pain 
by  giving  opium  hypodermically  or  internally, 
and  opiate  or  lead  lotions  externally.  We  must 
then  remove  the  cause  by  restoring  the  patient's 
health  and  tone.  When  the  pain  has  ceased  we 
treat  the  ulcer  by  any  of  the  above  methods. 

(6)  Inflamed  ulcers. — Any  form  of  ulcer  may 
become  infiamed.  This  sub-variety  usually  arises 
during  the  course  of  an  indolent  ulcer,  from 
derangement  of  the  patient's  health  and  local 
irritation. 

The  surface  is  covered  with  a  greenish-grey 
slough.  The  edges  are  swollen,  everted,  red,  and 
angry.  The  surroundings  are  red,  swollen,  and 
hot.  The  discharge  is  ichorous,  oifensive,  often 
bloody,  and  causing  irritation  wherever  it  touches. 
The  pain  is  of  a  throbbing  kind. 

Treatment. —  The  inflamed  ulcer  should  be 
treated  by  rest,  with  bread-poultices  properly 
applied ;  by  three  or  four  leeches,  applied  around 
the  sore  ;  or  by  scarification  of  the  edges,  which 
will  allay  the  inflammation.  After  this  the  or- 
dinary treatment  recommended  above  is  to  be 
followed. 

4.  TJlcers  that  do  not  heal,  from  pecu- 
liarity of  action. 

(a)  Pkagedan'c  and  Sloughing  tiliers. — When 
an  inflamed- ulcer  commences  to  spread,  the  edges 
liquefy  and  rapidly  break  down.  This  may  take 
place  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  in  chancre, 
when  it  is  called  phagediena,  or  as  in  hospital 


gangrene,  when  it  spreads  chiefly  by  sloughing. 
The  patient  in  either  case  is  usually  in  a  cachectic 
state;  the  ulcerated  part  is  dusky  red,  angry- 
looking,  hot,  and  painful.  The  surface  is  covered 
by  a  grey  or  black  slough,  and  the  edges  are 
sharply  cut  and  undermined.  See  Bubo;  Gxs- 
orbnb;  and  Venereal  Sore. 

Treatment.  —  Rest,  opiates  internally  and 
externally  in  the  form  of  lotions,  and  careful 
dieting  are  necessary,  to  subdue  the  spread  of 
the  inflammatory  action.  Should  this  not  con- 
trol the  action,  the  application  of  strong  nitric 
acid  will  often  succeed.  Fresh  air  and  disinfec- 
tants are  abundantly  required. 

(i)  Varicose  ulcers. — The  points  to  be  observed 
about  a  varicose  ulcer  are  that  it-  follows  the 
chronic  irritation  of  a  varicose  vein ;  that  when 
formed  it  may  become  indolent,  inflamed,  Irri- 
table, &c. ;  and  that  it  frequently  bleeds,  from 
the  ulcerative  action  extending  towards  and 
thinning  the  wall  of  a  vein.  See  Veins,  Diseases 
Of. 

Treatment. — Varicose  ulcer  itself  is  to  be 
treated  by  the  ordinary  metliods,  but  the  vari- 
cose vein  must  be  supported  by  an  elastic  stock- 
ing, or,  what  is  better  when  the  ulcer  is  in  a 
healthy  state,  Martin's  elastic  bandage. 

(o)  Hemorrhagic  ulcers. — Haemorrhagio  ulcers 
occur  in  persons  suffering  from  amenorrhoea, 
scurvy,  chronic  jaundice,  or  haemophilia.  They 
possess  the  characters  of  irritable  ulcers,  but  in 
addition  have  a  special  tendency  to  ooze  blood 
from  the  surface.  The  blood  is  of  a  capillary- 
venous  character,  and  flows  freely  at  times. 

Treatment. — In  the  hsemorrhagic  sub-variety 
we  have  to  attend  to  the  diathesis  with  which 
this  special  form  of  ulceration  is  associated, 
and  treat  the  ulcer  by  any  one  of  the  usual 
methods. 

{d)  Syphilitic,  lupoid,  rodent,  scorbutic,  endo- 
thelial, and  mucous  ulcerations. — These  are  de- 
scribed in  separate  articles. 

One  form  of  ulcer  possesses  so  much  interest 
to  the  practitioner  that  it  calls  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

Bed-sore.  —  Synon:  Tr.  Sicubilus;  Qer. 
Decubitus;  Wundliegea. 

Definition. — ^A  form  of  ulcer  caused  by  con- 
tinued pressure,  consequent  on  the  recumbent 
position. 

jEtiology. — Bed-sores  are  dependent  either 
on  a  low  condition  of  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
of  the  patient,  on  bad  nursing,  or  on  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  In  patients  suffering  from  frac- 
tured spine,  especially  if  the  spinal  cord  be  torn ; 
in  those  paralysed  from  other  causes ;  in  cases 
of  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity ;  in  angular 
curvature  of  the  spine ;  in  patients  suffering  fium. 
hip-joint  diseases ;  in  the  acute  specific  fevers ; 
and  in  the  aged — in  fact,  in  any  disease  neces- 
sitating long  confinement  to  bed,  and  rest  in  one 
position — bed-sores  may  be  developed.  When 
in  addition  to  the  illness,  the  nursing  is  badly 
conducted,  as  shown  by  urine,  pus,  blood,  or  any 
discharge  whatever  being  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  part  where  the  patient  lies,  a  strong  deter- 
mining cause  is  set  up,  which  will  in  all  proba- 
bility end  in  a  bed-sore.  Other  strongly  predis. 
posing  causes  are  the  use  of  a  feather  bed,  and 
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Ae  presence  of  a  blanket  between  the  mattress 
and  the  under  sheet,  into  which  the  perspiration 
from  the  padenr.'a  body  soaks,  causing  the  blanket 
to  act  like  a  poultice.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
paralysis  and  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  circula- 
tion, combined  with  pressure  and  inattention  to 
strict  rules  of  cleanliness,  are  the  main  elements 
present  in  the  production  of  a  bed-sore. 

The  various  sites  on  which  bed-sores  form  are 
arranged  here  in  the  order  of  frequency  with 
which  they  iire  met : — the  heel,  the  sacrum,  the 
buttocks,  over  the  trochanters,  between  the  shoul- 
ders, on  the  middle  of  the  back  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  sacrum,  on  the  malleoli,  on  the 
elbows,  and  on  the  calf  of  the  leg.  On  the  heel 
the  usual  cause  is  the  pressure  of  a  splint ;  on 
the  elbow  bed-sores  frequently  supervene  in  such 
cases  as  hip-joint  disease,  owing  to  the  tendency 
patients  have  to  support  themselves  on  one  or 
both  elbows. 

Anatomical  Charactehs. — This  disease  is 
only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  evil  results 
of  pressure.  The  passage  of  blood  through  a 
part  where  pressure  is  great  becomes  mecha- 
nically difficult.  Exudation  from  the  blood- 
vessels takss  place,  causing  the  cuticle  to  be 
6rst  raised,  then  to  peel  off,  and  finally  a  moist 
catarrhal  surface  results.  By-and-by  stagnation 
of  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  occurs,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  part  becomes  practically  dead. 
In  the  surrounding  parts  the  blood-vessels  be- 
come engorged ;  and  the  presence  of  the  slough 
acting  as  a  foreign  body,  the  irritation  causes 
infiammation,  and  an  exudation  of  inflammatory 
products  occurs  between  the  living  and  dead 
parts.  This  takes  place  all  around  and  beneath 
the  slough,  but  is  first  apparent  as  a  furrow  on 
the  skin.  This  furrow  gets  gradually  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  the  process  of  separation  extend- 
ing beneath  the  slough,  it  becomes  detached  and 
finally  thrown  off.  An  ulcerating  surface  now 
results,  the  further  history  of  which  will  vary 
with  the  patient's  health,  and  according  as  the 
illness,  which  rendered  confinement  to  bed  neces- 
sary, is  of  a  curable  or  an  incurable  nature. 

Symptoms.  —  The  premonitory  symptoms  of 
bed-sore  may  be  either  subjective  or  objective. 
Subjectively  the  patient  complains  that  the  bed 
feels  hard,  that  there  is  a  crease  in  the  sheet, 
that  there  are  crumbs  of  bread  or  salt  in  the 
bed ;  along  with  these  generally  imaginary  trou- 
bles, a  pricking  numbing  sensation  is  felt  at  the 
point  of  pressure ;  but  on  examination  of  the 
part  complained  of,  no  change  may  be  apparent. 
Op,  again,  the  complaints  may  be  nil,  as  in  the 
paralysed,  and  yet  the  effects  of  pressure  may  be 
far  advanced.  The  objective  symptoms,  that  is, 
the  changes  apparent  in  the  part,  may  be,  as  in 
the  paralysed,  the  first  indication  of  the  effects  of 
pressure.  These  are — alteration  in  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  a  roughening  of  the  cuticle,  and  a  vari- 
able amount  of  pain  on  pressure  with  the  finger. 
Any  of  these  is  sufficient  indication  that  preven- 
tive measures  must  be  immediately  undertaken, 
otherwise  a  bed-sore  will  develop.  As  the  symp- 
toms advance,  the  discoloration  becomes  deeper, 
passing  from  red  to  livid  red,  from  purple  to 
black.  The  pain,  except  in  the'  paralysed,  be- 
comes for  a  time  severe,  and  then  finally  dis- 
appears, as  all  nervous  connexions  are  severed. 
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The  circulation  through  the  part  being  com- 
pletely stayed,  a  dark  slough  is  formed,  and  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  living  and  dead 
tissue  is  set  up.  A  foul  discharge  runs  from  the 
part ;  the  tissues  around  become  red  and  con- 
gested ;  the  edges  are  undermined ;  and  a  feeble 
attempt  is  made  to  throw  off  the  central  slough. 
Should  the  slough  be  thrown  off,  the  muscles, 
fasciae,  and  even  the  bone  of  the  damaged  part 
may  be  exposed.  The  general  symptoms  sisso- 
oittted  with  bed-sores  are  chiefly  those  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  course  of  which  this  complication  has 
supervened.  In  some  instances  a  form  of  pyrexia 
may,  however,  be  induced  by  the  discharging 
ulcer  itself — a  condition  which  constitutes  one 
form  of '  bed-fever.' 

Diagnosis. — The  appearances  described  in  the 
skin,  at  the  point  or  points  of  pressure,  are  un- 
mistakeable  evidence  either  of  the  likelihood  of 
a  bed-sore  developing,  or  of  its  actual  presence. 

Peogbess  and  Prognosis. — Should  the  patient 
recover  from  the  illness  for  which  conflnement 
to  bed  had  become  necessary,  the  bed-sore  will 
in  all  probability  heal.  Bed-sores,  however-  can 
scarcely  be  healed  in  those  patients  whose  mala- 
dies do  not  improve,  or  in  whom  recovery  does 
not  take  place.  At  times  pyaemia  supervenes;  or 
the  exhaustion,  consequent  on  a  long-continued 
and  profuse  discharge  from  the  sore,  proves  too 
great  a  drain  on  the  patient.  The  prognosis  in 
regard  to  bed-sores  developing  in  any  individual 
case,  will  depend  on '  the  disease,  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  care  taken  in  nursing.  The 
patients  in  whom  a  bad  prognosis  might  be 
given,  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  a  bed-sore, 
would  be  the  old,  and  the  partially  paralysed, 
especially  when  bad  nursing  is  superadded. 

Treatment. — It  is  necessary  to  consider  this 
subject  under  the  heads  of  (1)  the  preventive 
measures ;  (2)  the  treatment  when  abrasions  have 
taken  place ;  and  (3)  the  treatment  or  cure  of  the 
sore  when  formed. 

(1)  The  preventive  measures  have,  in  para^ 
lysed  patients,  and  in  patients  suffering  from 
incontinence  of  urine,  to  be  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  illness,  and  signs  of  changes 
in  the  skin  are  not  to  be  waited  for.  The  part 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  circulation 
stimulated,  the  skin  hardened,  and  pressure  re- 
moved from  the  parts  where  it  is  greatest.  The 
best  means  by  which  to  gain  these  ends  are  as 
follows.  First,  we  must  wash  the  part  with  soap 
and  water;  and  then  dry  it  thoroughly.  Se- 
condly, a  piece  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  spirits  of 
wine,  eau-de-Cologne,  or  brandy,  must  be  applied 
to  the  part  with  gentle  rubbing,  until  th  e  part  has 
become  thoroughly  dry ;  and  this  process  must 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times  at  each  dressing. 
Thirdly,  a  draw-sheet  must  be  placed  beneath 
the  patient,  and  oxide  of  zinc  powder  sprinkled 
on  the  part  on  which  the  patient  is  to  lie  ;  the 
sheet  must  be  changed  the  moment  it  becomes 
wet,  whether  from  urine,  blood,  pus,  or  sweat. 
Next,  we  must  keep  the  skin  supple.  To  manage 
this,  a  very  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc  oint- 
ment or  simple  ointment  must  be  rubbed  into 
the  part,  until  all  greasy  feel  has  disappeared. 
This  is  to  follow  the  application  of  spirit.  Pres- 
sure must  be  removed  by  frequent  changes  of 
position,  and  by  suitable  paids,  air-cuehions,«atei- 
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pillows,  or  water-beds.  The  part  where  the 
edges  of  the  cushion  press  is  to  be  treated  by 
the  same  preventive  measures,  and  to  be  dressed 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Lastly,  we  must  avoid 
a  feather  bed,  and  a  blainket  beneath  the  under 
sheet.  In  many  cases  bed-sores  are  caused  by 
caieless  nursing,  but  in  others  the  best  nursing 
possible  cannot  prevent  badly  nourished  tissues 
feom  falling  into  decay. 

(2)  When  abrasion  or  roughening  of  tlie  cuticle 
occurs,  the  same  precautious  in  regard  to  pres- 
sure, moisture,  and -the  use  of  the  draw-sheet 
have  to  be  observed;  and,  in  addition,  some 
specific  applications  are  used.  Sometimes  the 
part  is  greased  over  with  zinc  or  simple  oint- 
ment ;  this  IS  useful  in  certain  cases,  preventing 
urine  or  other  irritating  fluid  from  touching  the 
tender  parts.  Over  an  abraded  portion,  soap 
plaster  spread  on  amadou  or  linen  is  applied;  at 
other  times  collodion  or  flexible  collodion  may  be 
nsed.  The  best  fluid  applications  are  rectified 
spirit,  or  camphorated  spirit,  yith  one-third 
water ;  it  is  necessary  to  add  water  owing  to  the 
pain  caused  by  pure  spirit.  The  surface  may 
also  be  touched  with  a  solution  of  2  grains  of 
mercuric  chloride  in  one  ounce  of  spirit ;  or  with 
one  consisting  of  5  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
an  ounce  of  water. 

(3)  The  treatment  of  the  bed-sore  itself,  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  part  sweet ;  in  aiding  the 
removal  of  the  slough ;  in  applying  some  one  of 
the  many  stimulant  and  disinfectant  lotions. in 
use;  and  in  preventing  the  neighbouring  tissues 
from  breaking  down.  To  clean  the  parts,  and 
hasten  the  removal  of  the  slough,  we  must  apply 
a  bread-and-water  poultice.  When  the  discbarge 
is  foul,  the  part  should  bo  washed  with  Condy's 
fluid  betweeu  each  application  of  the  poultice ; 
and,  to  overcome  the  odour  and  sweeten  the  part, 
a  poultice  of  half  linseed-meal  and  half  charcoal 
should  then  be  applied,  and  changed  every  three 
hours.  Poulticing  should  not  be  continued  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  clean  the  surface,  as  the 
heat  and  moisture  tend  to  soften  and  weaken  the 
parts,  and  permit  of  their  rapidly  breaking  down. 

Stimulating  and  disinfectantdressings  are  em- 
ployed in  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods. 
Cut  a  piece  of  lint  the  exact  size  of  the  sore ; 
soak  it  in  some  stimidant  and  disinfectant  lotion, 
such  as  carbolic  acid,  1  in  40,  or  the  red  lotion, 
or  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  the  balsam 
of  Peru,  or  the  tincture  of  myrrh  or  of  catechu ; 
and  apply  it  exactly  within  the  edge  of  the  sore. 
Over  this  piece  of  lint  place  a  piece  of  oiled  silk 
or  guttapercha  tissue,  a  fraction  larger  than  the 
lint  used ;  and  over  this  again  three  or  four  large 
folds  of  lint  or  amadou,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the 
centre  corresponding  io  the  sore. 

In  place  of  the  folds  of  lint  and  amadou,  pads 
or  water-cushions  might  be  used  to  take  the 
pressure  off.  When  the  slough  is  large,  lotions 
and  poultices  should  not  be  applied  to  it,  as  the 
moisture  only  favours  putrefaction.  To  prevent 
this,  we  may  place  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  or  gutta- 
percha tissue  exactly  over  the  slough ;  and  the 
lint,  dipped  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  lo- 
tions, when  applied  over  it,  can  only  touch  the 
sore  at  the  ulcerating  furrow  between  the  living 
and  dead  tissue.  All  dressings  should  be  fixed 
by  diacbylom  plaster,  and  not  by  a  bandage, 
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owing  to  the  beat  and  moisture  engendered  by 
use  of  the  latter. 

The  neighbouring  tissues  must  be  treated  with 
the  preventive  measures  mentioned  above. 

When  the  slough  has  separated,  an  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  heal  the  part  by  improving  the 
patient's  general  health,  provided  the  existing 
malady  permits.  The  usual  precautions  have  to 
be  taken  with  the  surrounding  parts ;  and  the 
ulcer  treated  by, one  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended under  the  head  of  ulcers  that  do  not 
heal  from  defect  of  nutrition. 

Jaices  Caktuz. 

TJMBILICAIi  BEOIOIT.— This  is  the  cen- 
tral Tegion.  of  the  abdomen,  corresponding  to 
the  umbilicus  and  its  vicinity.  The  principal 
structures  which  normally  lie  underneath  it  are 
the  great  omentum,  and  part  of  the  transverse 
colon  and  small  intestines,  with  the  deep  struc- 
tures situated  in  front  of  the  spine.  The  stomach 
often  reaches  the  umbilical  region  when  distended 
after  a  meal. 

Clinical  Investioatiox. —  There  is  nothing 
special  to  say  on  this  point,  the  ordinary  methods 
of  abdominal  examination  being  applicable  in  the 
investigation  of  the  umbilical  region.  The  fol- 
lowing points  may  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the 
abnormal  conditions  met  with  in  this  region. 

1.  When  the  stomach  is  diseased,  it  is  often 
so  distended  as  to  reach  the  umbilical  region. 
The  liver  also,  either  when  fenlarged  or  displaced 
downwards,  frequently  extends  to  this  region. 
More  exceptionally  the  spleen  or  kidney  may 
attain  such  a  size  as  to  encroach  upon  it.  En- 
larged organs  or  tumours  may  also  ascend  thus 
far  from  below,  as  in  the  case  of  the  uterus  and 
ovaries  ;  and  even  a  distended  bladder  may  rise 
to  this  height. 

2.  In  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
the  umbilicus  and  its  vicinity  often  give  use- 
ful information  in  determining  its  cause.  Thus, 
when  the  enlargement  is  due  to  fluid  in  the  peri- 
toneum, the  umbilicus  tends  to  become  stretched, 
everted,  obliterated,  or  pouched  out,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  other  forms.  In  some  instances  of 
portal  obstruction  it  not  only  projects,  but  has 
a  peculiar  feel,  due  to  the  presence  of  enlarged 
and  thickened  veins.  Moreover,  the  percussion 
sound  in  this  region  remains  tympanitic,  and 
sometimes  even  excessively  so,  when  the  rest  of 
the  abdomen  is  universally  dull.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  enLargement  is  due  to  an  organ 
or  tumour,  this  is  not  observed,  and  the  umbili- 
cal region  is  often  dull  when  the  flanks  are  re- 
sonant. An  important  element  in  the  diagnosis 
of  ovarian  tumour  is  often  thus  afforded. 

3.  Should  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  be 
present  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  this  may  be 
detected  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  when  the  fluid  gravitates  towards  the 
umbilical  region,  and  can  be  discovered  there  by 
percussion, 

i.  The  umbilicus  itself  may  be  the  seat  of 
disease,  such  as  inflammation,  eczema,  or  gan- 
grene. These  conditions  are  most  important  in 
infants,  and  soon  after  birth  peritonitis  may 
be  set  up  by  the  extension  of  irritation  from  the 
umbilicus  inwards. 

6.  The  umbilical  portion  of  the  abdominal 
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irall  is  liable  to  be  involved  in  malignantdisease 
affecting  the  underlying  gpeatomentum,  to  ■which 
it  then  becomes  fixed,  bo  that  it  cannot  be  moved. 
6.  Umbilical  hernia  is  an  important  form  of 
hernia,  of  which  the  vraiter  has  seen  several 
examples.  It  may  attain  a  very  large  size. 
Horeover,  in  connection  vrith  tills  condition, 
much  thickening  and  induration  may  be  met 
■with  about  the  umbilicus,  as  the  result  of  a 
chronic  inflammation.  The  ivriter  has  met  irith 
one  case  presenting  these  changes  in  a  marked 
degree.  FaEDERicK  T.  Robkkts. 

XTNCONSOIOUSNESS.— Loss  of  consci- 
ousness or  mental  perception.  See  Conscious' 
NESS,  Disorders  of. 

TrNDEECLIFF,  on  the  South  Coast  of 
the  Isle  of  WiBht-^Extends  frota  Bonchurch 
to  Niton.  A  mild,  tonic  climate.  See  Ventnoe  ; 
and  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

TJITIL  ATBEAL  FACIAL  ATBOPHY.— 

Synon.  :  Progressive  Facial  Hemiatrophy ;  Neu- 
rotic Facial  Atrophy ;  Fr.  Aplasie  lamineuse pro- 
gressive ;  Ger.  Frosopodymorphta. 

In  this  affectibh  the  ■vrhole  of  one  side  of  the 
face  becomes  notably  smaller  than  its  fellovr, 
owing  to  au  atrophic  condition  of  the  siibcuta- 
neous  tissues  and  of  the  skin,  together  ■vrith 
atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  bones  on  the  affected  side  of  the  face.  The 
pathology  of  this  rare  progressive  atrophy  of 
one  side  of  the  face  is  involved  in  considerable 
doubt.  It  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  an 
essential  atrophy ;  by  cithers,  as  a  result  of 
disease  in  certain  hypothetical '  trophic  nerves ' ; 
by  others  as  a  result  of  irritation  acting  upon  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  on  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
cranial  nerve ;  aild,  finally,  as  an  eifect  of  per- 
sistent irritation  acting  upon  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic, especially  in  its  upper  and  middle  ganglia. 
These  ganglia  have  been  foimd  distinctly  tender 
on  pressure  being  made  o^ver  them ;  and  the  latter 
view  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  affection  would 
seem  to  bo  stUl  further  borne  out  by  the  fact, 
that  marked  amelioration  has  been  produced  in 
some  cases  by  the  long-continued  application  of 
a  continuous  current,  of  weak  tension,  to  the  cer- 
■vical  sympathetic  ganglia. 

H.  Chablton  Bastian. 

XTBTIIiATEKAL      HYTEKIDKOSIS.  — 

Synon.  :  Bt/peridrosis,  or  Ephidrosis  unilate- 
ralis. — Excessive  perspiration  on  one  half  of  the 
body,  occurs  more  or  less  habitually,  or  only 
after  exercise.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  side  of 
the  face  and  head,  or  the  neck  may  be  included; 
or  it  may  implicate  the  whole  of  one  half  of  the 
body.  It  has  sometimes,  and  especially  when 
limited  to  the  face  and  neck,  appeared  as  one  of 
the  symptoms  due  to  paralysis  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerve.  In  other  cases  no  such  re- 
lation has  been  ascertained  to  exist.  See  Syk- 
PATHETio  Systsm,  Disorders  of 

Teeatment. — In  the  absence  of  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  pathology  of  this  affection  it 
is  not  possible  to  indicate  any  rational  principles 
of  treatment.  Empirically  some  of  the  remedies 
used  for  ohecking  perspiration,  such  as  zinc, 
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belladonna,  and  q[tiinine,  may  be  tried.  'SeeVuMf 
spiEATiON,  Disorders  of. 

H.  CUAELIOK  EaSTIAK. 

XJB^MIA  (odpov,  urine,  and  aXfia;  the 
blood). — Synon.;  Fr.  Vrimie;  Ger.  Vr'dmie. 

Dkfinition. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  group 
of  nervous  symptoms,  which  occasionally  occur 
in  the  course  of  acute  or  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  othe^  maladies  which  prevent 
the  secretion  or  the  discharge  of  the  urine. 

JEtiolooy  and  PATHOioat.  —  The  circum- 
stances in  -which  uraemia  arises  are  pretty  well 
ascertained,  but  the  connection  between  these 
circumstances  and  the  symptoms  iS  still  obscure. 
It  occurs  when  there  is  interference  with  the 
secretion  or  the  discharge  of  urine.  It  is  thus 
met  with  in  all  the  forms  of  Bright's  disease ;'  in 
cystic,  tubercular,  and  cancerous  disease  of  the 
kidney ;  in  suppurative  nephritis ;  and  in  cases 
of  anuria,  either  of  obstructive  or  of  non-obstruc- 
tive origin,  But  some  of  these  conditions  fre- 
quently exist  for  long  periods  without  uraemia 
being  developed,  and  it  is  sometimes  developed 
unexpectedly  without  apparent  alteration  of  the 
patient's  state.  The  attack  is,  however,  precipi- 
tated frequently  by  pregnancy  and  parturition ; 
by  indulgence  in  alcohol;  sometimes  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  menstrual  period;  and  pro- 
bably by  intercurrent  disease.  But  the  occur- 
rence of  these  conditions  does  not  in  all  cases 
suffice  to  induce  it,  for  many  women  suffering 
from  Bright's  disease  pass  through  pregnancy 
and  labour  ■without  manifesting  ursemic  symp.^ 
toms,  and  so  with  other  inducing  causes. 

Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  uraemie  process  we 
are  unable  tO'  speak  at  present  with  certainty. 
Two  sets  of  explanations  have  been  suggested — 
namely,  the  meohan/ical  «dA  the  chemical.  Dr. 
Owen  Eees,  in  this  country,  and  Prof.  Trttube, 
an  Germany,  have  been  among  the  chief  expo- 
nents of  the  mechanical  explanations.  The  for^ 
mer  dwelt  upon  the  wateriness  of  the  brain  in 
many  cases  of  uraemia ;  the  latter  suggested  pro- 
cesses by  which  that  oedema  might  arise.  Sud- 
den increase  of  blood-pressure,  and  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood, 
might,  he  thought,  suifice  to  account  for  the 
condition.  Bosenstein  and  others  have  lent  the 
weight  of  their  authority  to  these  views.  Monck 
has  sought  to  demonstrate  by  experiment  that 
cerebi'al  (edema  from  increased  pressure  may 
produce  the  result ;  but  even  if  these'  experi- 
ments had  been  correct,  which  is  doubted  by 
many,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  niany 
well-marked  cases  of  uraemia  in  which  there  is 
no  encephalic  oedema.  The  observation  of  Po- 
poff,  ■which  refers  the  changes  to  acculnulation  of 
altered  cdrpnscles  within  the  cerebral  capillaries, 
may  prove  important,  if  it  should  be  confirmed 
by  other  authorities. 

Among  the  chemical  theories  one  of  the  earliest 
was  that  which  referred  the  pMcess  to  retention 
of  urea,  but  many  difficulties  arise  in  connection 
■with  this.  The  very  ingenious  theory  of  Freriohs, 
which  referred  the  process  to  decomposition  of 
retained  urea  by  the  action  of  a  ferment,  must 
now  be  held  to  be  disprbved,  in  consequence  of 
evidences  disfiovered^  both  of  a  negative  and  of 
a  positive  kind.    The  evidence  at  preseiit  before 
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ns  seems  to  point  to  the  probability  of  the  pro- 
cess being  due  to  retention  of  some  excrementi- 
tious  material  or  materiiils. 

Symptoms.— All  the  functions  of  the  nerroua 
system  are  occasionally  involved  in  uremia. 
Among  the  disorders  of  the  sensory  function  the 
most  commcm  are  pain,  especially  in  the  head, 
sometimes  very  intense  and  persistent;  dimness 
of  sight,  or  actual  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes, 
sometimes  attended  by  no  change  in  the  retinae, 
at  others  by  retinitis  albuminurica ;  ringing  in 
the  ears ;  and  sometimes  deafness.  Among  the 
motor  changes  the  most  striking  are  the  general 
convulsions  or  twitching  of  muscles;  the  tendency 
to  vomiting;  and  sometimes  extreme  dyspnoea. 
Among  cerebral  and  mental  derangements,  drow- 
siness, torpor,  coma,  and  delirium  are  the  chief. 

The  forms  of  uraemia  generally  recognised  are 
the  chronic  and  the  acute.     . 

1.  Chronio  TJreemia. — This  comes  on  gra- 
dually, and  may  at  first  scarcely  attract  atten- 

^  tion;  the  habitual  liistlessness  and  indifference 
of  manner  observable  in  cases  of  Brigbt's  disease 
becomes  increased.  Movements  are  slow,  and 
speech  is  somewhat  indistinct.  There  is  often 
dimness  of  sight,  ringing  in  the  ears,  uneasiness 
in  the  head,  or  violent  and  persistent  headache. 
The  condition  of  the  patient  varies ;  the  symp- 
toms occasionally  pass  away,  but  they  constantly 
recur  and  become  by  degrees  more  intense.  The 
drowsiness  passes  into  torpor.  If  the  patient 
is  roused  to  speak,  his  articulation  is  thick  and 
indistinct.  It  soon  becomes  impossible  to  elicit 
any  answer ;  lethargy  deepens  into  coma ;  the 
breathing  becomes  stertorous,,  or  rather  hissing 
in  character,  the  air  being  driven  against  the 
teeth  or  hard  palate;  and  death  supervenes. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  silence,  a  rather  noisy 
delirium  comes  on,  in  which  wild  prolonged 
howls  alternate  with  muttering,  and  occasionally 
with  paroxysms  of  excitement.  Sometimes,  again, 
there  is  a  low  prolonged  muttering,  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  expression  time  after  time. 
Subsaltus  tendinum  and  twitching  of  the  facial 
muscles  are  commonly  seen  throughout.  Convul- 
sions, vomiting,  and  diarrhcea  are  frequent  symp- 
toms; epistaxis  also  occurs,  but  more  rarely. 
This  form  of  uraemia  is  a  common  mode  of  fatal 
termination  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
It  sometimes  occurs — but  much  more  rarely — in 
the  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory  form. 

2.  Acute  TJreemia. —  This  includes  all  the 
varieties  in  which  the  symptoms  are  suddenly 
developed.  There  are  three  common  forms — the 
comatose,  convulsive,  and  mixed ;  and  several  less 
common,  namely,  the  delirious,  dyspnostic,  ocu- 
lar, and  articular.  In  the  acute  comatose  form, 
after  headache,  giddiness,  affection  of  sight,  vo- 
miting, or  delirious  excitement,  coma  is  rapidly 
developed;  or  it  may  supervene  without  such 
premonitory  symptoms.  The  face  is  usually  pale ; 
the  pupils  are  dilated  or  unaltered,  and  react 
slowly  to  light ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  a  red  spot  on  the  cheek,  injected  conjunctivae, 
and  contracted  pupils.  There  is  a  peculiar  stertor, 
not  the  deep  snoring  of  haemorrhagic  apoplexy, 
but  a  sharper,  more  hissing  sound,  produced  by 
Jie  rush  of  expired  air  on  the  hard  palate  or 
teeth.  The  coma  may  rapidly  deepen,  and  death 
ensue  within  a  few  hours;   or,  on  the   other 


hand,  the  patient  may  rally  and  continue  free 
from  the  symptoms  permanently;  or  sooner  or 
later  uraemia  recurs  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms ; 
and  issues  in  death.  Acute  uraemic  coma  occurs 
in  all  of  the  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  but  is 
most  frequent  in  the  inflammatory  and  cirrhotic 
varieties. 

The  second  acute  type  is  the  convulsive,  which 
may  almost  exactly  simulate  epilepsy;  or  be 
unattended  by  loss  of  consciousness ;  or  may 
affect  certain  groups  of  muscles,  and  simulate 
tetanus.  The  attack  comes  on  suddenly,  with  or 
without  warning.  The  attacks  may  be  single  and 
solitary ;  or  they  may  occur  in  rapid  succession, 
five  or  six,  or  even  more,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours.  They  may  be  recovered  from  ;  or  they 
may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  either  daring  the 
paroxysm,  or  in  the  coma  which  succeeds  it. 
They  occur  in  all  the  forms  of  Bright's  disease, 
but  most  frequently  in  the  cirrhotic  and  in  the 
inflammatory  form.  The  existence  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  kidney  is  not  unfrequently  first  revealed 
by  the  occurrence  of  convulsions. 

The  other  types  of  uraemia,  namely,  the  mixed, 
in  which  sudden  coma  occurs  with  convulsions, 
the  delirious,  in  which  the  ordinary  symptoms 
are  replaced  by  restless  delirium;  the  dyspnce- 
tie,  in  which  there  are  sudden  attacks  of  breath- 
lessness,  without  corresponding  change  in  the 
physical  signs  of  the  lungs  or  heart;  and  the 
articular,  which  Jaccoud  has  described  as  pre- 
senting many  features  in  common  with  acute 
rheumatism,  are  so  rare  that  they  need  not  be 
described  here. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  chronio  form  of  uraemia  when 
fairly  established.  The  most  important  evi- 
dence is,  of  coarse,  afforded  by  examination  of 
the  urine.  Uraemia  sometimes  resembles  fever 
or  meningitis;  but  the  history  of  the  illness, 
the  state  of  the  urine,  the  temperature,  and  the 
mode  of  breathing,  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from 
these  conditions. 

The  acute  form  of  coma  may  closely  resemble 
hemiplegia  with  loss  of  consciousness,  but  differs 
in  the  absence  of  paralysis  of  one  side,  and  also 
in  the  character  of  the  breathing,  while  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine  also  affords  important  indi- 
cations. 

The  convulsive  type  may  resemble  epilepsy, 
but  it  has  rarely  the  initial  cry,  the  corpse-like 
pallor,  the  predominance  of  convulsions  on  one 
side,  the  turning  in  of  the  thumbs  on  the  palms, 
and  the  loss  of  reflex  irritability.  The  chief  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  on  the  analysis  of  the  urine, 
because,  although  after  true  epilepsy  albumen 
may  be  present,  and  urea  may  perhaps  be  dimi- 
nished for  a  time,  the  secretion  soon  returns  to 
its  natural  condition,  while  in  uraemia  it  is  al- 
ways distinctly  albuminous.  From  opium-poi- 
soning it  is  cUstinguished  by  the  condition  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  examination  of  the  secretion, 
From  beliadonnar-poisoning  it  is  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  same  considerations. 

Pboonosis. —  The  occurrence  of  uraemia  in  » 
case  of  Bright s  disease  is  always  grave;  the 
chronic  form  is  hopeless,  and  when  it  occurs  the 
duration  of  life  cannot  be  long.  The  acute  forms 
are  often  recovered  from ;  they  sometimes  sub- 
side spontaneously,  but  when  they  are  due  to 
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chronii:  renal  disease,  death  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
be  regarded  as  far  off  When  they  result  from 
acute  disease,  they  are  not  so  hopeless,  because 
the  conditions  on  -which  they  depend  are  fre- 
quently removed  by  treatment.  Puerperal  oases, 
although  involving  great  immediate  danger,  are 
very  frequently  recovered  from,  probably  be- 
cause they  owe  their  origin  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  do  not  long  persist. 

Tbeatmknt. —  The  first  indication  is  to  seek 
to  re-establish  the  suppressed  secretion  of  the 
kidneys.  For  this  purpose,  dry  cupping,  vet  cup- 
ping, leeching,  or  poulticing  over  the  loins,  and 
the  administration  of  digitalis  and  other  non- 
irritating  diuretics,  are  indicated.  Frequently 
the  blood  must  be  relieved  more  rapidly  than 
the  action  of  the  diuretics  can  accomplish.  Ve- 
nesection, to  the  amount  of  eight,  ten,  or  more 
ounces,  may  be  of  use,  especially  in  the  puer- 
peral forms,  and  the  acute  inflammatory  cases. 
Purging  with  hydragogue  cathartics,  such  as 
elaterium,  or  compound  powder  of  jalap,  or 
jalap  and  scammony ;  diaphoretics,  such  as  pilo- 
carpine subcutaneously  or  by  the  mouth;  and 
the  hot  pack — any  of  these  methods  may  often 
relieve  the  system  until  there  is  time  for  the 
diuretics  to  act,  When  the  convulsions  are 
severe,  sedatives,  such  as  bromide  of  potassium 
and  hydrate  of  chloral',  are  useful ;  and  although 
some  writers  oppose  its  use,  on  the  ground  that 
it  meets  merely  a  symptomatic  indication,  chlo- 
roform is  of  great  value.  .It  quiets  the  nervous 
system,  and  checks  the  convulsions  more  rapidly 
than  anything  else,  but  the  tendency  to  coma  in 
the  individual  case  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
view  while  chloroform  is  being  administered. 
Tonioi  remedies,  and  articles  of  diet  such  as 
milk  (which  is  at  once  nourishing  and  power- 
fully diuretic)  should  be  given,  to  ward  off  a 
return  of  the  symptoms  in  cases  in  which  the 
uraemia  has  disappeared.  In  puerperal  cases  an 
obvious  and  important  indication  is  to  complete 
the  labour  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Gbainoer  Stbwaht. 

tjKETEBS,  Diseases  of. — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Ma- 
ladies des  Urethes ;  Ger.  Kranleheiten  der  Ham- 


Morbid  conditions  of  the  ureters  are  so  gencr 
rally  parts  of,  or  associated  with,  diseases  of 
the  bladder  or  kidney,  and  so  naturally  come 
to  be  described  in  the  articles  treating  of  tiese 
several  diseases,  that  a  separate  account  or  dis- 
tinct classification  of  them  is  perhaps  scarcely 
called  for ;  and  a  brief  description  of  the  most 
important  will  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

1.  Congenital  Malformations. — A  double 
ureter  is  the-  most  frequent  malformation,  the 
division  sometimes  reaching  as  far  as  the  bladder. 
In  very  rare  cases  a  triple  ureter  has  been  found. 
Congenital  malformations,  leading  to  more  or  less 
complete  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  are  found  most 
often  near  the  pelvis  of  ithe  kidney.  If  the 
obstruction  is  complete,  it  gives  rise  to  hydro- 
nephrosis {see  Hydkonephbosis).  If  incomplete, 
a  slighter  degree  of  the  same  condition  results, 
the  pelvis  and  calyces  heooming  dilated,  and  the 
kidney-substance  atrophied  and  indurated..  The 
chief  congenital  obstructions    are — 1st.   Total 
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obliteration  of  the  ureter  as  it  leaves  the  pelvis. 
2nd.  Valvular  opening  from  the  pelvis  into  the 
ureter.  This  becomes  gradually  more  complete 
as  the  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  increases,  3rd.  A 
spiral  arrangement  of  tb^  ureter,  4th,  An  ab- 
normal renal  artery  pressing  on  the  ureter  as  it 
leaves  the  pelvis.  The  incomplete  obstructions 
frequently  give  way  at  intervals,  when  there  will 
be  a  copious  flow  of  urine,  usually  of  low  specific 
gravity  and  pale  colour.  One  instance  has  been 
recorded,  in  which  alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation  existed. 

2.  Aoquirod  Obstruction.  —  Complete  oV 
atructions  which  are  not  congenital  may  arise  :^ 
First,  from  impaction  of  a  renal  calculus ;  thi.') 
may  take  place  at  any  point,  the  most  frequent 
being  at  the  vesical  orifice.  Secondly,  from  pres- 
sure, of  tumours  or ,  other  condition^  such  as 
uterine  cancer,  pelvic  tumours,  fibrous  bands, 
enlarged  glands,  or  faecal  accumulations,  in  which 
case  the  condition  would  at  first  he  incomplete. 
Ineomplete  obstruction  arises  most  frequently 
from  impediments  to  the  discharge  of  urine,  existr 
ing  in  the  prostate  or  urethra.  In  the  former 
case,  the  bladder  being  in  a  slate  of  constant  over- 
distension, the  valved  opening  of  the  ureter  is 
closed  with  unnatural  force.  In  the  latter  the  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  bladder  increases  the  length  of 
the  portion  of  ureter  lying  in  the  bladder- walls, 
and  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  more  or  less 
constrict  the  orifice..  Any  cause  giving  rise  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  bladder  will  therefore  tend 
to  obstruct  the  orifice  of  the  ureter,  as  is  seen  in 
chronic  cystitis,  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  other 
conditions.  The  opening  is  still  further  narrowed, 
in  many  cases,  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  result  of  sub-acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation. Occasionally  the  orifice  may  be  partially 
obliterated  by  a  villous  growth  in  the  bladder. 
Stricture  of  the  ureter  is  found  in  rare  cases,  ap- 
parently the  result  of  previous  inflammation  and 
ulceration.  Slight  obstruction  may  occur  during 
pregnancy,  from  the  pressure  of  the  gravid 
uterus. 

3.  Dilatation. — The  part  of  the  ureter  above 
any  obstruction  is  always  found  more  or  less 
dilated,  according  to  the  degree  and  the  duration 
of  the  impediment.  If  the  condition  be  acuta 
and  complete,  little  or  no  hypertrophy  of  th« 
coats  of  the  ureter  will  be  foxind ;  bat  if  chronis 
and  incomplete,  its  walls  will  be  thickened,  botli 
by  fibroid  change,  and  by  hypertrophy  of  thi. 
muscular  coat.  The. dilated  ureter  is  always  tor- 
tuous, being  increased  in  length  as  well  as  is 
diameter,  and  may  even  resemble  a  portion  of 
small  gut.  The  mucous  membrane  is  always 
opaque  and  somewhat  thickened,  occasionally  red 
and  injected,  and  frequently,  pigmented  from 
previous  attacks  of  inflammation.  A  largely 
dilated  ureter  may  sometimes  be  felt  through 
the  abdominal  wall.  There  will  probably  be 
some  degree  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  course 
of  the  canal,  or  in  the  loin ;  and  a  tendency  to 
sickness. 

4.  Inflammation. — Simple  inflammation  of 
the  ureter  is  frequently  found,  as  an  extension 
either  from  the.  bladder  or  from  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney.  .Septic  inflammation  accompanies 
septic  pyelitis,  due  to  extension  of  decom;>osi> 
tion  from  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kl6iiey. 
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Sxjrofidous  or  tubercular  inflammation  almost  in- 
variably accompanies  a  similar  condition  of  the 
bladder  or  pelvis. 

6.  Malignant  Disease. — Cancer  may  extend 
from  neighbouring  organs  into  the  ureter,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  ever  primarily 
takes  origin  there. 

Neither  the  diagnosis  nor  the  treatment  of  an 
affection  of  the  ureter  can  be  separated  from  that 
of  the  disease  to  which  it  is  secondary. 

Marcus  Beck. 

UEETHHA,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. Ma- 
ladies de  I'  Urelhre ;  Ger.  Krankheitea  der  Ham- 
rShre. — The  affections  of  this  canal  comprise 
urethritis,  with  its  various  consequences,  such  as 
gleet,  warts,  peri-urethral  abscess,  inflamed  fol- 
licles, neuralgia,  and  stricture ;  also  syphilis  and 
soft  chancre.  For  descriptions  of  most  of  these 
affections  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
GoKOBBHCEA ;  CrLEET ;  Syphilis  ;  and  Veneeeai. 
SoBB.  Some  forms  of  urethritis,  neuralgia,  and 
stricture  remain  for  consideration  here ;  whilst 
certain  other  pathological  relations  involving  the 
urethra  will  be  briefly  referred  to. 

1.  tTretliritis. — The  origin  of  urethritis  is 
not  exclusively  due  to  contagion ;  inflammation 
of  the  tract,  which  differs  mainly  by  less  accen- 
tuation of  its  features  from  contagious  urethritis, 
is  produced  by  injury,  by  gout,  or  even  by  tuber- 
cular disease.  A  very  mild  form  of  urethritis  is 
an  occasional  concomitant  of  early  syphilis.  It 
subsides  spontaneously,  and  is  always  very  limited 
in  amount.  The  distinction  of  these  forms  from 
gonorrhoeal  urethritis  is  not  always  marked.  In 
traumatic  inflammation  tie  signs  of  irritation 
follow  immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  foreign 
body,  such  as  a,  stone  or  a  catheter;  soreness 
or  scalding  attends  the  first  subsequent  micturi- 
tion ;  and  swelling  and  discharge  follow,  at  most 
twenty-four  hours  later.  In  gouty  urethritis  the 
inflammation  may  be  as  severe  as  in  well-marked 
gonorrhoea^  and  attended  by  the  complications  of 
the  testes,  bladder,  eye,  or  joints  which  are  met 
with  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  The  leading  dis- 
tinctions of  gouty  urethritis  are  the  milkiness  of 
the  discharge  ;  the  absence  or  small  amount  of 
swelling  of  the  fore  part  of  the  urethra ;  though 
the  scalding  in  the  perinaeum  and  irritability  of 
the  bladder  are  severe. 

Asparagus  and  arsenic  are  said  to  have  the 
power  of  producing  urethritis  in  some  persons. 
Tubercular  urethritis  is  always  a  very  indolent 
affection,  being  due  to  the  slow  degeneration  and 
ulceration  of  tubercular  deposits  in  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  canal.  In  such  cases  the  irrita- 
bility and  inflammation  of  the  bladder  are  al- 
ways more  urgent  than  the  urethritis ;  while  the 
evidence  of  tubercular  disease  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  is  usually  sufficient  for  diagnosis. 

2.  TTrethral  PeVer — Sympathetic  Irrita- 
tion.— IJesides  inflammation  and  its  complica- 
tions, the  urethra  is  the  source  of  the  conditions 
termed  urethral  fever,  and  sympathetio  irrita- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system,  excited  by  certain 
states  of  the  urethra.  Also,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  urethra  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  certain 
symptoms  which  are  caused  by  disease  of  dif- 
ferent organs.  For  example,  the  passage  of  a 
calculus  along  the  ureter  will  determine  pain  in 
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the  urethra.  Injury  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  such  as  fracture  of  the  femur,  may  excite 
spasm  of  the  deeper  muscles  of  the  urethra,  and 
thus  produce  retention  of  urine. 

3.  Neviralgia. —  The  causes  of  pain  felt  ill 
the  urethra,  but  not  necessarily  due  to  disease 
of  that  part,  are  numerous.  Gouty  irritation  is 
frequent ;  and  a  nervous  condition  produced  by 
prolonged  debauchery  of  various  kinds  is  also 
not  uncommon.  The  gouty  state  is  relieved  by 
treatment  of  the  diathesis ;  the  nervous  irritation 
by  suitable  general  treatment,  to  which  may  often 
be  added  local  applications  which  have  the  effect 
of  dulling  the  sensibility  of  the  urethra,  such  as 
the  passage  of  sounds,  and  the  use  of  astringent 
or  (in  obstinate  cases)  of  caustic  iiy'ections  to  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  urethra. 

4.  Strioture. — The  average  distensile  capacity 
of  the  ui'ethra  has  a,  diameter  of  ten,  or  a  cir- 
cumference of  thirty,  millimetres.  This  measure 
varies  in  different  portions,  being  widest  at  the 
portion  behind-  the  transverse  ligament  (anterior 
layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia),  slightly  less 
in  the  bulbous  portion,  and  least  at  the  meatus. 
This  outlet  is  indeed  frequently  considerably 
narrower,  varying  between  a  mere  pinhole  and  a 
diameter  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millimetres,  the 
most  common  size  being  twenty-five  millimetres. 
The  urethra  in  different  persons  ranges  between 
twenty  and  forty  millimetres  in  its  general  dis- 
tensile capacity. 

Strictures  are  abrupt  abnormal  contractions  of 
the  urethra  at  any  given  point  of  its  course,  and 
may  be  subdivided  into  (a)  spaamodio,  or  those 
due  to  temporary  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  surrounding  the  canal ;  (A)  injlammatory, 
or  those  caused  by  swelling  and  congestion  of  a 
limited  area,  this  condition  being  usually  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  muscular  spasm ;  and  (c), 
organic,  where  unyielding  fibrous  tissue  replaces 
the  normal  dilatable  structure  of  the  urethral 
walls.  In  the  cases  of  fibrous  thickening,  the 
narrowing  is  often  much  increased  by  muscular 
contraction. 

(n)  Spasmodic ;  (i)  Inflammatory  Stricture. — 
The  spasmodic  stricture,  which  is  always  a  tem- 
porary affection,  is  caused  by  muscular  con- 
traction from  reflex  irritation,  the  existence  of 
inflammatory  swelling  being  one  of  the  most 
frequent,  but  the  passage  of  a  calculus  or  a 
catheter  may  also  excite  it.  Again,  the  presence 
of  a  fibrous  stricture  near  the  meatus  will  fre- 
quently excite  reflex  spasm  of  the  deep  perineal 
muscles.  The  inflammatory  stricture  is  due  to 
swelling  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  urethra  during 
inflammation.  It  is  a  not  unfrequent  compli- 
cation of  acute  gonorrhoea.  The  spasmodic  and 
inflammatory  strictures,  being  temporary  ■  ail- 
ments, involve  no  permanent  lesions.  Their 
treatment  is  mainly  general,  consisting  in  the 
removal  of  irritation  and  congestion  by  salines, 
purgatives,  and  warm  baths ;  and  in  the  relief  of 
retention  of  urine,  if  present,  by  passing  a  flex- 
ible catheter  (No.  5  or  6  of  the  English  scale). 

(c)  Organic  Btriotarc—Oigajaic  stricture  is  pro- 
duced sometimes  by  the  contraction  of  sciirs,  fol- 
lowing injury;  but  in  the  larger  number  of 
instances  it  is  the  result  of  long-continued  in- 
flammation of  the  snb-muoous  tissue  following 
gonorrhoea.  , 
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Organic  Btrietures  may  be  situated  at  any 
part  of  the  urethra  except  the  prostatic,  being 
numerically  most  common  in  the  first  inch  from 
the  meatus.  But  the  thickest  and  toughest  stric- 
tures are  generally  found  near  the  juncture  of 
the  bulbous  and  membranous  portions  of  the  ure- 
thra, that  is,  about  five  inches  from  the  meatus. 
The  membranous  portion  is  only  affected  when 
large  development  of  cicatricial  tissue  reaches 
back-wards  from  the  bulb.  This  new  tissue  is 
developed  in  various  forms,  namely,  (a)  as  a  mem- 
branous fold  {bridle  striciwe)  of  which  the  fibres 
cross,  and  occasionally  encircle,  the  axis  of  the 
tube.  Bridles  may  be  either  single  or  several. 
(6)  As  warts  and  superficial  scars  left  by  ulcers, 
which  form  patches  of  tough  tissue,  (o)  As  indu- 
rated areas  or  fibrous  nodules  of  the  submucous 
layers,  which  stand  forward  on  the  surface  of  the 
urethra,  causing  irregular  projections,  as  well 
as  unyielding  contractions.  Thus  they  twist  the 
course  of  the  canal,  and  impede  the  passage  of 
bougies.  Or,  instead  of  being  in  limited  patches, 
the  induration  may  form  evenly  along  the  canal, 
making  it  smooth  and  gristly  for  a  large  part 
of  its  length,  with  a  narrow  passage  through 
the  centre.  The  depth  of  the  fibrous  contrac- 
tion may  form  only  a  single  layer  of  fibres  be- 
neath the  mucous  membrane,  or  may  infiltrate 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  or 
it  may  even  spread  through  the  perinseum  till  it 
converts  that  region  into  a  dense  gristly  mass. 

Strictures  vary  in  behaviour :  some  yield  easily 
to  dilatation,  and  slowly  contract ;  others  are 
rigid,  and  can  be  dilated  only  to  a  small  extent. 
Lastly,  some  expand  quickly,  but  as  quickly 
shrink  back  to  their  previous  narrowness. 

The  mucous  surface  of  a  strictured  urethra 
varies  much.  It  is  smooth  and  almost  healthy 
where  the  stricture  is  of  no  great  duration ;  but 
in  diseases  of  long  standing  the  lining  membrane 
between  the  meatus  and  the  narrowest  contrac- 
tion is  often  puckered  with  fresh  induration,  or 
excoriated,  or  ulcerated ;  and  sometimes  just  in 
front  of  the  main  stricture  artificial  perfora- 
tions are  found,  the  residts  of  inexpert  instru- 
mentation, leading  backwards  outside  the  stric- 
ture, and  ending  either  as  blind-alleys,  or  opening 
into  the  urethra  or  rectum  behind  the  stricture, 
constituting  'false  passages.'  At  the  stricture 
itself  the  surface  is  dull  and  roughened,  while 
behind  it  the  urethra  is  often  dilated,  pouched, 
and  ulcerated,  its  surface  being  beset  with  shreds 
of  thickened  inuco-pus.  Occasionally  the  pouches 
have  given  way  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
form  abscesses  around  the  urethra ;  or,  if  they 
have  pushed  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  they  end  as  fistulis  of  the  perinseum  or 
scrotum.  The  remainder  of  the  urinary  apparatus 
ia  often  affected;  the  bladder  has  thickened 
walls,  and  is  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation ; 
the  ureters  are  dilated  and  similarly  inflamed. 
The  condition  of  the  kidneys  varies  ;  sometimes 
but  slightly  affected,  in  cases  of  lOng  stand- 
ing they  may  be  greatly  diseased.  If  so,  the 
pelves  and  calyces  are  widely  expanded;  the 
pyramids  are  flattened,  and  partly  destroyed  by 
fibrous  interstitial  degeneration ;  the  cortical 
lubstance  is  Wasted,  and  displays  other  conse- 
quences of  prolonged  chronic  irritation. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  urethral  stric- 


ture are  the  more  evident  the  narrower  it  is,  and 
the  longer  it  has  existed.  Few  eyraptoras  attract 
observation  before  the  stricture  is  well  advanced. 
The  most  common  and  earliest  is  a  scanty  muco- 
purulent discharge.  This  sign  is  indeed  very 
often  the  indication  of  the  chronic  inflammation 
of  limited  areas  of  thetractwhich  end  in  stricture. 
Those  signs  which  appear  when  the  stricture 
has  developed  are — small  size  of  the  stream ; 
straining  ;  frequent  call  to  pass  urine  ;  and  pain 
in  passing  it.  Any  or  all  of  these  may  be 
absent,  even  when  the  canal  has  lost  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  its  distensibility.  Usually  to 
these  troubles  are  Sdded  occasional  attacks  of 
complete  retention  of  urine. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  stricture  con- 
sists, first,  in  removing  from  the  habits  and  diet 
of  the  patient  all  causes  of  functional  disorder. 
Temperance  in  alcoholic  drinks,  in  stimulating  or 
highly  nutritious  foods,  in  sexual  indulgence, 
and  in  some  forms  of  exeircise,  such  as  hbrse- 
and  bicycle-riding,  must  be  enforced.  Due  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  skin  and  bowels,  and 
suificient  bodily  exercise,  are  requisite.  By  these 
means  the  temporary  and  dangerous  aggravation 
of  the  sufferings  caused  by  stricture  will '  be 
avoided.  Next  comes  the  local  treatment.  The 
passage  must  be  restored  to,  and  maintained  at, 
such  width  as,  on  the  one  hand,  will  enable  the 
bladder  to  empty  itself  completely  by  eadi  act 
of  micturition ;  and,  on  the  other,  will  allow 
a  sufficient  margin  to  prevent  stoppage  of  the 
fiow  of  urine  during  occasions  of  temporary  swell- 
ing or  spasm  of  the  urethra.  Such  an  expan- 
sibility would  seem  for  most  persons  to  be  about 
one  inch  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  circum- 
ference, that  is  about  No.  10  (English  Scale), 
though  in  practice  it  is  advisable  to  dilate 
somewhat  further  than  this  to  allow  sufficient 
margin  for  neglect.  In  all  organic  strictures 
there  is  a.  tendency  to  contract;  hence  when 
sufficient  expansibility  has  been  established,  it 
must  be  maintained  by  the  frequent  passage  of 
a  bougie.  In  most  cases  the  patient  should 
learn  to  do  this  for  himself. 

The  methods  employed  for  widening  the 
urethra  at  its  unyielding  parts  are — (a)  gradual 
interrupted  dilatation;  (b)  gradtml  continuous 
dilatation  ;  (c)  cutting  or  splitting  front,  within ; 
and  {d)  cutting  from  without.  Other  methods, 
such  as  the  use  of  caustics  or  the  cautery,  have 
dropped  into  dfesnetude. 

(a)'  Gradual  interrupted  dilatation.— ^Thia  is 
procured  by  passing  sounds  or  flexible  bougies 
(preferably  the  latter)  through  the  stricture, 
beginning  with  that  size  which  will  just  pass 
through,  and  in  subsequent  sittings  increasing 
the  size  of  the  instrument  without  wounding  the 
urethra,  until  the  requisite  size  (No.  12  or  13 
English)  is  reached. 

(J)  Gradual  continuous  dil,atation.-^Tb.i3  me- 
thod consists  in  passing  through  the  stricture  a 
flexible  catheter,  sm&U  enough  to  slip  easily 
through  the  contraction,  and  tying  the  instru- 
ment in  the  passage.  As  the  urethra  widens,  the 
catheter  must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  a 
1  larger  one,  lest, being  loose,  the  instrument  escape 
from  the  passage.  A  week  or  ten  days  usually  sai- 
fices  to  bring  the  stricture  to  the  requisite  dimen- 
sion.   The  nature  of  the  process  appears  similar 
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to  that  of  a  seton  in  ordinary  sinnses  or  cellular 
tissue;    the  fibrous   tissue  becomes- loose   and 
succulent,  its  fibres  permeated  by  leucocytes,  and 
partial  disintegration  into  pus  takes  place. 

(c)  Splitting  or  cutting  from  within. — In  split- 
ting the  stricture  from  within  (forcible  dilatation, 
divulsiou,  'immediate  treatment')  theunexpand- 
ing  fibres  are  rent  asunder  by  an  expanding 
instrument  previously  introduced  in  a  contracted 
condition. 

In  cutting,  by  means  of  a  sound  or  guide 
passed  through  the  stricture,  a  sharp  edge  is 
applied  to  the  narrowed  parts  until  they  are 
divided  suflSciently  to  give  the  urethra  ordinary 
dimensions  at  that  point. 

(d)  Cutting  from  without. — ^When  attacked 
from  without,  the  urethra  is  reached  from  the 
porinsBum  either  with  a  guide-staff  passed  to  the 
bladder,  indicating  the  course  of  the  urethra,  or, 
if  that  be  impracticable,  by  a  sound  passed  along 
the  urethra  to  the  seat  of  stricture,  which  is 
then  exposed  by  incision.  The  orifice  of  the 
stricture  being  then  visible,  a  fine  director  is 
passed  along  it  to  the  bladder,  and  its  fibres 
divided  from  before  backwards. 

Various  instruments  have  been  devised,  and 
are  employed  for  carrying  out  these  several 
principles— some  more  suited  than  others  to 
particular  cases. 

Gradual  interrupted  dilatation  least  interferes 
with  the  patient's  avocations,  is  least  attended 
by.  evil  consequences,  and  is  most  effectual  in 
strictures  of  recent  formation,  situate  near  the 
bulb.  It  is  applicable  in  a  larger  number  of 
cases  tlian  any  other  form  of  treatment.  Ob- 
jections to  this  method  are  the  rapidity  with 
which  recontraction  takes  place ;  and  the  impos- 
sibility in  some  patients  of  dilating  the  stric- 
ture beyond  a  certain  calibre  without  exciting 
Bhivering,  pain,  aud  pyrexia;  or  even  local  in- 
flammation and  abscess. 

Gradual  continuous  dilatation  is  easy  and 
rapid,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  speedy 
recoutraction ;  it  excites  in  some  patients  con- 
stitutional fever  and  local  irritation  sufScient  to 
require  its  abandonment.  Hence  gradual  con- 
tinuous dilatation  is  useful  to  obtain  a  speedy 
enlargement  of  a  very  narrow  stricture  in  cases 
of  advanced  vesical  or  renal  disease,  where  it  is 
requisite  to  give  the  bladder  rest  without  delay, 
yet  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  most  un- 
favourable to  any  operation.  Forcible  dilatation 
and  divulsion  have  the  disadvantage  of  putting 
the  patient  to  the  suffering  of  a  painful  opera- 
tion, while  not  protecting  him  from  rapid  shrink- 
age of  his  stricture. 

Internal  urethrotomy  is  applicable  with  best 
results  to  young  persons,  in  whom  renal  changes 
have  seldom  advanced  much.  It  is  also  preferable 
for  those  patients  in  whom  gradual  dilatation, 
either  by  interrupted  passage  of  bougies,  or  the 
tying  in  of  catheters,  cannot  be  borne.  The  loca- 
lity of  stricture  has  much  to  do  with  deciding  upon 
the  adoption  of  internal  division.  Serious  disturb- 
ance rarely  follows  incisions  made  in  strictures  be- 
tween the  meatus  and  the  bulb.  Again,  the  shallow 
constrictions,  the  so-called  'bridle'  strictures, 
and_  the  elastic,  rapidly-yielding,  and  as  rapidly- 
shrinking  strictures,  are  always  situate  in  this 
portion.     They  are  specially  amenable  to  inci- 
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sion,  while  very  little  affected  by  the  passage  of 
bougies.  The  great  thickness  of  certain  stric- 
tures of  the  bulb  renders  their  division  the  only 
mode  of  securing  even  moderate  duration  of 
their  dilatability. 

The  re-contraction  after  treatment  has  esta- 
blished suf^cient  distensibility  would  seem  to 
follow  less  speedily  after  division  than  after 
gradual  dilatation. 

External  urethrotomy  is  needed  in  compara- 
tively few  cases.  It  is  advisable  when  the  peri- 
nasum  is  hardened  and  beset  with  fisttvUe ;  or  ia 
those  still  more  rare  cases  where  no  instrument 
can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  requisite  to  attack  the  stric- 
ture from  the  surface.  Ber]£elf.y  Hill. 

T7BIAQE,  in  France. — Muriated  sulphur 
waters.    See  MiHaBAi,  Watebs. 

TJEIO  ACID  DIATHESIS:  ITRIO  ACID 
OALCinjUS. — Synon.:  Lithuria;  Lithiasis; 
Nephrolithiasis ;   Fr.   Siathhe   urique ;    Calcul 


.Etiology  anb  Pathology. — Uric  acid  is  un- 
doubtedly the  outcome  of  the  proteid  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  it  is  also  derived  from  the 
nitrogenous  elements  of  the  food;  but  where 
and  by  what  agency  this  metabolism  is  effected 
is  unsettled.  By  some  physiologists  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  liver  is  the  chief  source  of 
uric  acid,  and  this  theory  is  grounded  on  these 
facts — that  urea  is  produced  in  the  liver ;  that 
urea  and  uric  acid  are  nearly  allied,  and  often 
replace  each  other ;  and  that  in  so-called  liver- 
disorders,  there  is  frequently  a  deposit  of  uric 
acid  in  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
liver  contains  but  the  merest  trace  of  uric  acid  ; 
the  blood  in  the  hepatic  vein  contains  no  more 
than  that  in  the  portal  vein ;  uric  acid  is  found 
in  decided  amount,  and  always,  in  the  spleen ; 
and  as  all  the  blood  from  it  passes  tlu'ough 
the  liver,  so  that  which  escapes  from  the  liver 
may  have  come  to  this  organ  from  the  spleen 
with  the  blood-stream.  In  what  relation  does 
the  kidney  stand  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  ? 
On  this  point  also  authorities  differ.  Many 
hold  that  the  kidney  merely  filters  it  from  (he 
blood.  But.  there  is  much  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  the  function  of  the  kid- 
ney, as  regards  both  urea  and  uric  acid,  is 
more  important  than  mere  excretion  ;  thai  it 
has  the  power  to  form  and  produce,  as  well  as 
simply  to  eliminate,  these  nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents out  of  some  antecedents  in  the  blood ;  and 
that  as  the  hepatic  cell  has  the  power  to  form 
bile,  so  the  epithelial  cell  of  the  renal  tubules, 
by  the  metabolic  activity  of  its  protoplasm,  has 
the  power  to  produce  some  of,  if  not  all,  the  urea 
and  uric  acid  found  in  the  urine.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  water  and  saline  constituents 
of  the  urine  aje  simply  eliminated  from  the 
blood  by  osmosis  through  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  glomeruli,  and  ore,  therefore,  infiuenced  as 
to  excess  or  deficiency,  by  greater  or  less  blood- 
pressure,  whilst  the  uric  acid,  urea,  pigments, 
and  other  constituents  are,  in  part  at  least,  the 
result  of  a  true  secreting  power  of  the  renal  cells 
in  the  tubules. 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  does  not 
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appear  to  vary  much  whether  vegetable  or 
animal  food  be  exclusively  taken.  Lehmann 
found  this  to  be  the  ease  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  it  is  certain  that  excess  and  deposit 
of  uric  acid  is  very  common  amongst  the  poor, 
■who  consume  but  little  animal  food.  The 
amount  of  uric  acid  secreted  is  sometimes  very 
considerable ;  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  urine,  and  washing  and  weighing  that 
which  is  precipitated.  Dr.  Pavy  has  suggested 
a  more  ready  and  accurate  method,  namely,  by 
its  reducing  action  on  the  oxide  of  copper  {Med,- 
Chir.  Traas.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  217). 

Chabactebs. — Uric  acid  exists  in  the  urine 
in  combination  with  alkaline  bases.  When  these 
bases  are  deficient,  or  when  the  uric  acid  is  in 
excess,  precipitation  occurs,  and  the  well-known 
red  particles  are  visible.  Under  the  microscope 
they  appear  in  various  forms :  rhombic  crystals, 
stars, bundles,  tablets,  and  prisms.  Pure  uric  acid 
is  colourless,  but,  clinically,  it  is  always  tinged 
brown  or  orange-red.  It  is  so  slightly  soluble  in 
water  as  to  require  12,000  to  15,000  parts;  con- 
sequently "■  very  slight  excess  of  uric  acid  or 
diminution  of  the  water  of  the  urine  leads  to 
deposit.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but 
readily  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  their  carbonates. 
When  combined  with  potash,  ammonia,  and  soda, 
it  forms  the  thick  brick-dust  sediment  so  com- 
monly seen  in  most  febrile  diseases.  These 
'mixed  urates'  are  amorphous  ;  soluble  by  heat ; 
form  frequently  an  opaque  film  on  the  surface  of 
the  urine ;  and  such  is  their  affinity  for  the 
trinary  pigments,  that  they  generally,  but  not 
always,  leave  a  reddish  stain  on  the  utensil. 

Calculi  or  concretions  composed  of  pure  uric 
acid  vary  in  size,  from  the  well-known  red 
granules  or  gravel  up  to  masses  of  many  ounces 
in  weight.  They  are  generally  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour ;  very  dense  and  hard ;  indistinctly 
stratified ;  of  a  flattened  oval  shape ;  of  a  rough 
tuberous  exterior  when'  single,  and  smooth  and 
facetted  when  multiple.  To  this,  however,  some 
exception  should  be  made,  for  it  is  not  uncommon, 
when  only  two  or  three  co-exist  in  the  bladder, 
to  find  them  rough  and  mammillated,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  contact  or  rubbing  between  them. 
When  uric  acid  is  combined  with  ammonia  and 
potash  in  a  concretion,  the  colour  is  paler,  the 
laminaMon  more  distinct,  and  its  texture  more 
friable.  Pure  uric  acid  calculi,  when  broken  by 
the  lithotrite,  form  sharp  angular  fragments ;  the 
urate  concretions,  on  the  other  hand,  break  more 
readily  and  assume  the  form  of  flaky  laminae. 

SiMPTOMS. — The  occasional  deposit  of  uric 
add  and  urates,  even  in  large  quantity,  is  some- 
times observed  without  the  least  disturbance  of 
health;  frequently,  however,  it  is  accompanied 
by  local  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  as 
shown  by  frequent  micturition,  with  heat  and 
even  pain  during  the  act ;  and  by  flatulence,  heart- 
burn, and  other  signs  of  indigestion.  There  is, 
however,  no  habit  of  body,  no  recognised  symp- 
toms of  so  definite  a  kind,  which  are  plainly  due 
to,  or  accompanied  by,  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  as 
to  warrant  the  continued  use  of  the  term  '  uric 
acid  diathesis.'  Heartburn,  flatulence,  and  other 
signs  of  indigestion  and  liver-disorder  may,  and 
often  do,  exist  without  any  deposit  of  uric  acid  or 
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urates,  and  when  they  co-exist  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  one  depends  on  the  other ;  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  presence  of 
uria  acid  points  a  way  to  successful  treatment. 
Uric  acid  and  its  salts  are  found  in  excess  in 
many  organic  diseases ;  in  maladies  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  in  which  oxidation  of  the  blood  is 
so  frequently  deficient;  in  organic  diseases  of 
the  liver ;  in  almost  all  febrile  diseases ;  and 
sometimes  associated  with  diabetes,  chorea,  and 
certain  skin-diseases.  They  are  deficient  or  ahsent 
in  advanced  diseases  of  the  kidney;  in  some 
cases  of  lead-poisoning ;  in  general  anasmia ;  and 
in  some  exhausting  non-febrile  diseases.  The 
relation  of  uric  acid  to  gout  is  interesting  and 
important.  In  the  acute  stage  the  daily  secre- 
tion of  uric  acid  is  diminished,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  frequently  a  copious  deposit  of  pink 
urates ;  but  the  normal  quantity  is  restored  or  ex- 
ceeded as  the  attack  passes  off.  In  chronic  gout 
uric  acid  is  markedly  deficient  or  wholly  absent, 
while  the  amount  of  urea  continues  steady  and 
almost  up  to  the  average  in  health.     See  Goui. 

Teeatment. —  It  will  bo  apparent  that  the 
treatment  of  uric  acid  in  excess  must  he  com- 
prised in  that  of  the  various  diseases  in  connec- 
tion with  which  it  occurs.  For  that  condition  of 
indigestion  and  urinary  irritation  in  which  tlio 
chief  feature  is  the  copious  deposit  of  uric  acid 
and  urates,  alkaline  remedies,  such  as  the  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  or  the  carbonate,  citrate,  and 
acetate  of  potash,  in  scruple  or  half-drachm  doses 
dissolved  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  afford  the  best  and 
quickest  relief;  they  produce  an  alkaline  con- 
dition of  the  urine,  and  a  complete  solution  of 
the  deposit  for  the  time.  Salts  of  lithia  are  of 
much  value.  Lime-water  and  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  have  the  same  effect,  but  in  part 
this  appears  to  be  due  to  the  diuretic  effect  of 
the  salts  of  lime.  Where  hepatic  congestion  and 
general  sluggishness  of  all  the  secretions  are 
present,  saline  as  well  as  alkaline  remedies  are 
indicated,  and  particularly  those  mineral  waters, 
such  as  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Wiesbaden,  &c.,  which 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  exciting  all  the  ali- 
mentary secretory  glands  to  healthy  and  in- 
creased action.  Diaphoretics,  especially  the  warm 
water  or  the  hot  bath,  by  increasing,  the  eliminar- 
tion  of  the  acid  secretion,  are  useful  adjuncts. 
Caution,  however,  is  required  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  alkaline  remedies,  lest  the  condition 
of  the  blood  itself  be  modified  and  deteriorated. 
A  well-chosen,  simple  diet  is  above  all  things 
important,  and  especially  the  avoidance  of  too 
much  animal  food,  of  rich,  sweet,  or  highly  sea- 
soned dishes,  and  of  alcoholic  drinks.  For  thF> 
treatment  of  lithic  calculus  in  the  bladder  re- 
ference should  be  made  to  surgical  works.  &•. 
Gout  ;  Gbavel  ;  and  Eenal  Calculus. 

William  Cadge. 

TJBIlirABY  OALOULTTS.  A  calculus  con- 
nected with  any  part  of  the  urinary  tract.  See 
Calculus  ;  and  Ebnal  Calculus. 

trBIlTARY  OEGAWS,  Diseases  of.— Si- 
NON. :  Fr.  Maladies  des  Foies  Urinaires ;  Ger. 
Krankheiten  des  Hamapparats. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  in  othez 
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corresponding  arfcieles,  it  is  intended  here  merely 
to  discuss  briefly  the  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs  from  a  general  point  of  view.  These 
organs  include: — 1.  The  kidneys,  with  the  in- 
fundibula  and  pelves.  2.  The  ureters.  3.  The 
bladder,  4.  The  urethra.  The  particular  dis- 
eases of  each  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus  will 
be  found  treated  of  under  these  several  headings, 
and  in  certain  special  articles,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

Sdmmabt  of  Diseases. — The  primary  division 
of  diseases  into  functional  and  crganio  must 
be  recognised  in  connection  with  the  urinary 
organs. 

I.  Functional. — The  following  disorders  may 
be  included  under  this  group: — 1.  The  excre- 
tory function  of  the  kidneys  is  influenced  and 
often  disturbed  by  various  conditions,  physiolo- 
gical or  pathological,  quite  independent  of  any 
obvious  local  morbid  change.  Hence  the  urine 
is  modified  in  dififerent  ways  and  degrees,  as  re- 
gards its  quantity  or  quality.  This  may  depend, 
for  instance,  upon  some  general  condition,  such 
as  fever  or  gout;  upon  causes  originating  in 
the  nervous  system ;  upon  digestive  disorders ;  or 
upon  special  diseases,  such  as  diabetes.  2.  The 
muscular  structures  in  certain  parts  of  the  uri- 
nary apparatus  are  liable  to  be  affected,  and  this 
applies  practically  to  the  bladder  and  urethra. 
The  bladder  is  subject  to  undue  irritability, 
spasm,  or  paralysis,  the  last  being  especially 
important  in  connection  with  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  urethra  is  not  uncommonly 
the  seat  of  spasm,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less 
spasmodic  stricture,  and  consequent  retention 
of  urine.  3.  It  is  believed  by  soma  authorities 
that  the  kidneys  or  bladder  may  be  affected  with 
neuralgic  pains,  without  any  local  mischief  to 
account  for  them. 

II.  Organio. — The  numerous  affections  of  the 
iirinary  apparatus  belonging  to  this  division  may 
be  thus  classified : — 

1.  Injuries  of  different  kinds,  under  which 
would  be  included,  not  only  those  of  traumatic 
origin,  but  also  ruptures  or  perforations  due  to 


2.  Conditions  affecting  the  circulation,  namely : 
a.  Acute  or  chronic  congestion,  b.  Embolism. 
c.  Haemorrhage.  The  first  two  are  only  met 
with  in  the  kidneys;  but  haemorrhage  may  occur 
from  any  part  of  the  urinary  organs. 

3.  Acute  Inflammatory  Diseases. — These  are  of 
different  kinds,  and  comjtrise  the  following  sub- 
divisions:— a.  Acute  Bright's  disease,  involving 
the  kidney-substance,  b.  Suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney,  ending-  in  renal  abscess, 
t.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
urinary  mucous  tract  may  be  involved  throughout, 
but  usually  only  a  limited  portion  is  affected,  and 
thus  we  have  the  different  complaints  known  as 
pyelitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney ;  inflammation  of  the  ureter,  rarely  exist- 
ing alone ;  cystitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der ;  and  urethritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
the  common  form  of  which  is  gonorrhoea.  This 
mucous  inflammation  often  leads  to  a  purulent 
discharge,  and  may  terminate  iu  ulceration  or 
gangrene,  d.  Inflammation  around  the  kidney 
—perinephritis;  or  around  the  bladder— ^rj- 
c^ititis. 


4.  Chronic  Inflammatory  Diseases. — These  may 
remain  after'the  acute  forms,  or  they  are  chronic 
from  the  outset.  Practically  they  include  gene- 
rally certain  forms  only  of  Bright's  disease,  and 
mucous  inflammations. 

5.  Malpositions  and  Malformations. — These 
abnormal  conditions  may  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  urinary  organs, 
being  either  congenital  or  acquired,  and  varying 
in  their  nature. 

6.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy. — The  morbid 
changes  of  this  kind  belong  to  two  main  classes, 
according  as  they  affect  the  kidney-substance,  or 
the  walls  of  the  duct  or  bladder.  Atrophy  of 
the  kidney  is  either  acute  or  chronic,  the  latter 
being  in  almost  all  cases  a  form  of  clironic  Bright's 
disease,  but  it  may  be  congenital  or  due  to  com- 
pression. 

7.  Obstruction,  Dilatation,  and  Accumulations. 
Obstruction  may  be  due  to  different  causes, 
and  localised  at  either  of  the  oriflces,  or  at  any 
point  iu  the  course  of  the  ureter  or  urethra.  As 
a  consequence  of  such  obstruction,  and  occasion- 
ally from  other  causes,  dilatation  occurs,  affect- 
ing either  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the 
kidney,  the  ureter,  the  bladder,  or  thd  urethra, 
according  to  its  seat ;  the  entire  tract  may  bo 
thus  implicated.  Accumulations  also  follow, 
either  of  urine,  pus,  or  other  materials,  and 
these  may  become  very  serious.  Hydroneplirosis 
and  pyonephrosis  are  forms  of  disease  in  which 
urine  or  pus  thus  accumulates  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney.  Ketention  of  urine  in  the  bladder 
is  of  common  occurrence,  arising  from  various 
causes.  Cystic  disease  of  the  kidney  may  be 
mentioned  under  this  head,  as  in  some  instances, 
at  any  rate,  it  probably  arises  from  limited  dila- 
tations of  the  renal  tubules. 

8.  New  Growths  and  Degenerations, — Cancer 
may  involve  any  or  every  part  of  the  urinary 
apparatus.  Non-malignant  growths  are  met 
with  in  exceptional  eases.  Tubercular  disease  is 
an  important  and  serious  malady  in  connection 
with  the  urinary  organs.  The  kidneys  are  liable 
to  albuminoid  disease,  and  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion. Syphihtic  growths  may  also  be  found  in 
them. 

9.  Gravel,  Calculi,  and  Foreign  Bodies. — The 
formation  of  calculi  of  different  kinds,  and  the 
morbid  conditions  resulting  therefrom,  are  of 
peculiar  importance  in'  relation  to  the  urinary 
organs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  actual 
practice  belong  to  this  group.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  here  that  foreign  bodies  are  sometimeH 
found  in  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

10.  Parasites. — Certain  parasites  are  particu- 
larly associated  vrith  the  urinary  organs,  and 
especially  the  Strongylus  gigas  and  the  Bil- 
harzia  hsematobia.  Hydatid  disease  is  met  with 
in  rare  instances. 

.Stioloqt  and  Pathology. — It  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  aetiology 
and  pathology  of  some  of  the  morbid  conditions 
that  have  been  mentioned,  such  as  urinary  cal- 
culus, or  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney,  which  are 
fully  considered'  in  special  articles.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  point  out  in  a  general  way 
the  principal  morbific  causes  which  act  upon 
the  urinary  organs,  and  the  modes  of  origin  of 
its  disease.      1.  These  organs  are  much  more 
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liable  to  injury  than  most  others.  This  may 
not  Qiily  come  directly  from  ■without,  but  may 
also  be  inflicted  by  articles  introduced  into  the 
urethra  or  bladder,  by  surgical  operations,  or  by 
calquli.  2.  Certain  morbid  conditions  are  con- 
genital, being  the  result  of  imperfect  develop- 
ment, or  of  intra-uterine  disease.  3.  Exposure 
to  cold  or  wet  undoubtedly  originates  serious 
renal  disease  in  some  eases,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Bright's  disease ;  and  it  is  also  supposed  to  give 
rise  in  other  instances  to  less  serious  complaints 
in  connection  with  the  urinary  organs,  such  as 
congestion,  or  some  form  of  mucous  inflammation. 
This  cause  probably  acts  by  interfering  with  the 
cutaneous  excretion,  and  inducing  internal  con- 
gestion. It  may  also  be  remarked  that  want  of 
deanliness  of  the  skin  is  capable  of  assisting  in 
developing  renal  disease.  4.  Affections  of  the 
urinary  organs  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  con- 
nection with  certain  acute  febrile  diseases,  either 
as  essential  parts  of  these  diseases,  or  as  com- 
plications or  sequelae.  Scarlatina  and  pyaemia 
demand  special  mention  in  this  connection.  5. 
Abnormal  conditions  of  the  urine  when  first  ex- 
creted, or  the  presence  of  certain  materials  in 
the  kidney  which  this  organ  cannot  properly  ex- 
crete, are  prolific  causes  of  urinary  affections. 
These  abnormal  conditions  and  materials  may 
originate  in  a  variety  of  remote  causes,  and  they 
are  well  exemplified  by  the  effects  of  certain 
medicines,  alcohol,  excessive  acidity  of  the  urine, 
diabetic  urine,  and  gout.  Such  causes  may  in- 
duce congestion,  inflammation,  chronic  renal 
changes,  or  calculi.  6.  The  urinary  organs  may 
be  implicated  as  part  of  some  general  or  con-: 
stitutional  disease,  as  in  cancer,  tuberculosis, 
or  albuminoid  disease.  7.  Certain  parasites  spe- 
cially lodge  in  these  organs,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned.  8.  The  urinary  organs  may  be  af- 
fected, owing  to  some  neighbouring  disease.  Eor 
instance,  a  tumour  may  compress  the  ureter  or 
bladder,  or  obstruct  the  renal  vein;  or  the  struc- 
tures may  be  involved  by  extension.  9.  Cardiac 
diseases  which  impede  the  venous  circulation, 
not  only  cause  venous  congestion  of  the  renal 
organs,  but  in  time  give  rise  to  serious  organic 
changes.  10.  The  cause  of  urinary  disease  may 
be  in  the  nervous  system.  Thus  may  arise  a 
form  of  acute  congestion  of  the  kidneys;  and  the 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  which  spinal  disease  so 
often  produces,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  cystitis 
and  its  consequences.  11.  One  specific  disease  is 
associated  with  the  urethra,  namely,  gonorrhoea; 
and  its  effects  often  extend  to  the  bladder,  or 
even  higher  up  along  the  urinary  tract.  12.  It 
is  important  to  notice  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  urinary  apparatus  have  an  intimate  relation 
to  each  other  from  an  setiological  point  of  view. 
For  instance,  it  is  believed  that  one  kidney  may 
become  hypertrophied,  if  tlie  other  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  disease.  Or  a  morbid  condition  may 
extend  directly  from  one  part  of  the  urinary 
organs  to  another.  Again,  urine  which  under- 
goes certain  changes  after  its  formation,  is  liable 
to  cause  mischief.  There  are  other  relations 
which  probably  exist  between  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  urinary  apparatus,  which  are  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.     See,  SrnGicAL  Kjdney. 

CmncAi,  Investigation  and   Signs. — With- 
out entering  into  details,  the  symptoms  And  signs 


which  may  he  associated  with  urinary  diseases 
can  be  summarised  in  the  following  way,  and 
this  summary  will  indicate  the  course, to  bo 
adopted  in  their  investigation.  1.  Painful  sen: 
sations,  with  or  ,  without  tenderness,  may  bo 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  perhaps  to 
the  ureter,  to  the  bladder,  oi  to  the  urethra, 
when  these  are  respectively  the  seat  of  juischief. 
Moreover,  disease  in  one  part  may  be  accom- 
panied with  sympathetic  sensations  in  some 
other  part  j  or  in  certain  conditions  there  may  be 
pain  along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  testis,  with 
retraction  of  this  organ.  Other  sensations  are 
complained  of  in  many  instances,  such  as  itching 
pr  tickling  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  heat  or  burn- 
ing along  the  urethra,  heaviness  and  weight 
in  the  lumbar  region,  or  fulness  of  the  bladder. 
These  feelings  are  often  modified  by  various 
causes.  2.  The  sensations  conneqted  with  mic- 
turition are  of  special  significance,  such  as  a 
frequent  inclination  to  pass  water,  a  sudden  and 
urgent  desire,  or  strangury.  3.  The  act  of  mic- 
turition itself  is  often  ^ected.  It  may  be  too 
frequent  or  infrequent;  difficult,  even  to  com- 
plete retention — dysuria;  or  performed  involun- 
tarily— incontinence.  The  stream  of  urjne  is 
altered  in  size  or  shape  in  some  conditions  (see 
MicinBiTioN,  Disorders  of).  4.  The  urine  itself 
affords  signs  of  great  importance  in  relation  to 
diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  in  regard  to 
its  quantity,  physical  characters,  chemical  compo- 
sition, and  microscopic  appearances.  Indeed,  it 
very  often  happens  that  the  uiine  aloneaffords 
any  evidence  of  urinary  disease.  At  the  same  time 
it  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
excretion  is  modified  by  many  other  conditions, 
theurinary  organs  being  quite  healthy.  This 
subject  is  fully  treated  of  elsewhere  (see  Ueinb, 
Morbid  Conditions  of).  5.  Urinary  diseases  often 
produce  important  effects  upon  the  blopd  or 
general  systein,  aawell  as  upon  other  organs. 
Hence  arise  renal  dropsy;  the  phenomena,  of 
ursemia,  septicaemia,  or  the  typhoid  condition  in 
some  forms  of  disease;  collapse  sometimes;  and 
morbid  conditions  affecting  the  heart  and  ves- 
sels, or  certain  structures  in  the  eye.  These 
morbid  changes  may  be  evidenced  by  more  or 
less  marked  symptoms.  Moreover,  enlargement 
of  the  kidney  may  affect  neighbouring  struc- 
tures. 6.  Physical  examination  is  of  essential 
value  in  the  investigation  of  many  urinary  affec- 
tions, and  in  carrying  this  out  the  aid  of  a  skil- 
ful surgeon  is  often  of  the  first  consequence. 
The  local  examination  is  directed  to  the  deter- 
mination and  investigation  of  enlargements  or 
tumours  of  the  kidneys;  conditions  of ,  the  blad- 
der, especially  retention  of  urine,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  calculi  and  growths ;  and  morbid  states 
affecting  the  urethra,  such  as  enlarged  prostate, 
stricture,  or  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus.  Physi- 
cal examination  also  reveals  the  changes  in  other 
structures  already  alluded  to. 

These  are  the  main  points  which  can  be  use- 
fully discussed  from  a  geuCTal  point  of  view  with 
reference  to  urinary  diseases.  For  their  dia- 
gnosis, prognosis,  and  treatment,  as  well  as  for 
more  complete,  details  on  the  various  matters 
alluded  to,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  dif- 
ferent appropriate  articles,  especially  to  those 
which  deal  with  the  affections  of  the  several 
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parts  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  See  Bladder, 
Diseases  of ;  Bbight's  Disease  ;  Kidi^ets,  Dis- 
eases of ;  Benal  Calcuxus ;  Susoical  Kidney; 
Ubeteb,  Diseases  of,  &c. 

f  SEDEBICK  T.   BOBEBTS. 

tTBIITS!,  Incontinence  of.— The  inroluntary 
discharge  of  urine  from  the  bladde;:,  the  patient 
being  either  unable  to  retain  it,  or  unaware  of  its 
escape.    See  MionjEiTioif,  Disorders  of. 

TJEIITE,  Morbid  Conditions  of.— Stsos.  : 

Vi.  Maladies  de  I'  Urine ;  Ger.  Harnkrankheiten. 

luTRODncTioN. — The  urine  is  the  excretion  by 
•which  the  products  of  nitrogenous  waste  are 
eliminated  from  the  body.  Alterations  in  its 
characters  give  valuable  information  regard- 
ing tissue-change  in  the  body,  and  may  indicate 
the  presence  of  disease  which  would  otherwise 
remain  undetected.  They  therefore  require  de- 
tailed attention.  Before  entering,  however,  upon 
the  discussion  of  tlie  morbid  conditions  of  the 
urine,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  briefly  its  cha- 
racters and  mode  of  secretion  in  health. 

In  reptiles  and  birds  the  waste  nitrogenous 
products  of  the  body  are  excreted  as  urates  ;  and 
the  urine  is  solid.  In  amphibia  and  mammals 
they  are  chiefly  excreted  as  urea,  and  the  urine 
is  liquid. 

Human  urine  is  a  clear  liquid,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  acid  reaction,  peculiar  odour,  and  saline 
taste.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  urea,  extractive  and  colouring  matters, 
and  salts.  Its  average  specific  gravity  is  about 
1,020,  but  this  varies  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  solids  it  contains. 

Secretion  of  TJriue.  —  Until  latfely,  the 
theory  of  Ludwig  regarding  the  secretion  of 
urine  was  the  prevalent  one.  He  believed  it  to 
be  a  process  of  filtration  of  water  and  salts  from 
the  vessels  in  the  glomeruli,  and  that  these  were 
partly  reabsorbed  in  the  tubules  by  the  cells  lin- 
ing them.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Heidenhain 
that  the  cells  of  the  tubules  also  play  an  active 
part  in  excreting,  inasmuch  as  sulphate  of  in- 
digo injected  into  the  blood  does  not  colour  the 
glomeruli,  but  colours  the  cells  of  the  tubules. 
The  process  of  secretion  of  urine  may  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  two  parts — first, 
the  filtration  of  water,  and  probably  of  a  small 
quantity  of  salts,  which  takes  place  under  pres- 
sure from  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli ;  and 
secondly,  the  excretion  of  urea  and  other  solid 
constituents  by  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tu- 
bules. The  water  which  exudes  from  the  glo- 
meruli dissolves  and  removes  the  substances  ex- 
creted by  the  tubules,  and  is  very  possibly  also 
to  some  extent  reabsorbed  in  its  passage.  The 
higher  the  tension  of  the  blood  in  the  glomeru- 
lar vessels,  the  more  rapid  is  the  secretion  of 
urine;  or,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  the  greater 
the  difference  is  between  the  tension  of  the  blood 
in  the  blood-vessels  and  the  fluid  in  the  tubules, 
the  more  rapid  is  the  secretion  of  urine.  The 
secretion  may  therefore  be  increased  either  by 
raising  the  pressure  in  the  vessels,  or  by  di- 
minishing that  in  the  tubules;  and,  vice  versd, 
it  may  be  diminished  by  lessening  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  glomeruli,  or  by  raising  the 
pressure  of  the  urine  in  the  tubules.   The  blood-  i 
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pressure  maybe  raised  either  generally  through- 
out the  body,  or  locally  by  dilatation  of -the 
renal  arteries.     These  arteries  have  consider- 
able power  of  contraction,   so  much   so  that 
they  can  lessen  the  pressure   in  the  glomeruli 
even  when  it  is  raised  throughout   the  body 
generally.     The  blood-pressure  may  be  raised 
in  the  body  generally  by  the  contraction  of  the 
arterioles  from  exposure  to   cold,   by   mental 
excitement,  by  the  influence  of  food,  or  by  the 
action  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  digitalis.  It  may 
be  lowered  by  shock,  by  exposure  to  external 
warmth,  or  by  rise  of  the  bodily  temperature,  as 
in  fever.    It  seems  probable,  from  experiments 
made  by  the  writer  and  Mr.  Power,  that  the 
arterial  tension  in  the  glomeruli  may  be  locally 
diminished  even   when  the  genera:!  blood-pres- 
sure IS  increased,  by  the  action  of  digitalis, 
which,  while  causing  contraction  of  the  vessels 
generally,  aifects  those  of  the  kidney  more  espe- 
cially, and  thus,  by  their   contraction,   lessens 
the  blood-supply  to  these  organs.     The  vessels 
of  the  kidney  are  controlled  by  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  and  when  this  is  stimulated,  either 
directly  by  a  galvanic  current  or  by  asphyxia! 
blood,  or  reflexly  by  irritation  of   a    sensory 
nerve,  the  renal  vessels  contract.    Dr.  Eoy  has 
shown  that  they  are  also  very  sensitive  to  slight 
changes  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  blood, 
water  or  urea  causing  slight  contraction,  followed 
by  greater  and  longer  dilatation.    Digitalis  does 
so   also;  but  the  contraction   is  much  longer. 
Ccsimcn   lalt,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  acetate  of 
potash  cause  dilatation  without  previous  contrac- 
tion. They  act  upon  the  vessels  even  when  the 
nerves  are  cut,  and  therefore  they  must  aflfect 
them  either  directly,  or  through  some  local  vaso- 
motor nervous  apparatus. 

By  experiments  on  the  kidneys  of  amphibia, 
which  have  a  separate  vascular  supply  to  the 
glomeruli  and  tubules,  Nussbanm  has  found 
that  sugar,  peptones,  and  albumen  are  excreted 
through  the  glomeruli ;  but  that  urea  is  passed 
out  through  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules,  and 
in  passing  out  causes  increased  secretion  of 
water  from  them. 

Chabactebs  of  TJkine, — 1.  Transparency. 
Healthy  urine  is  clear  when  passed,  but  after 
standing  some  time  a  light  fiocculent  precipitate 
falls.  This  consists  of  mucus  and  epithelial 
cells  from  the  urinary  passages.  A  hummocky, 
white,  and  sharply  defined  upper  surface  indicates 
the  presence  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  in 
the  cloud.  Small  white  flocculi  of  this  size  and 
shape,  looting  somewhat  like  small 
worms,  may  occur  suspended  in  the  _ 
freshly-passed  urine  of  persons  who 
have  suflEered  from  gonorrhoea  or 
prostatitis  some  time  previously.  'On 
microscopic  examination  they  are  found  to  con- 
sist of  aggregations  of  leucocytes.  The  writer 
has  found  the  presence  of  these  flocculi  useful  in 
diagnosing  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism  where  no 
history  of  gonorrhoea  was  given  by  the  patient. 

Urine  which  is  clear  when  passed  may  after- 
wards deposit  sediments  of  urates  or  phosphates. 
These  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  warm- 
ing the  urine.  The  urates  dissolve  and  the  urine 
becomes  clear ;  but  the  phosphates  are  not  dis- 
solved, and  the  urine  is  rendered  more  turbid  bv 
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the  heat.  On  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid 
the  phosphates  dissolve  readily,  and  the  urine 
becomes  clear.  When  the  urine  is  concentrated 
and  contains  much  urates,  it  may  become  turbid 
almost  immediately  from  their  deposition,  if  it  is 
passed  into  a  cold  vessel. 

Turbidity  of  the  urine  as  it  is  passed  is  gene- 
rally, however,  due  to  earthy  phosphates,  mucus, 
pus,  or  blood.  The  whitish  or  light  colour  of  the 
turbidity  due  to  the  first  three  causes  distin- 
guishes it  from  turbidity  due  to  blood.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  causes  the  tur- 
bidity due  to  phosphates  to  disappear,  while  it 
does  not  remove  that  due  to  mucus  or  pus.  Tur- 
bidity due  to  pus  is  distinguished  from  that  due 
to  mucus  by  the  presence  of  albumin.  The 
albumin  may  be  recognised  by  adding  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  clear  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium to  the  urine  previously  acidulated  by  acetic 
acid.  If  the  turbidity  is  not  increased  it  is  due 
to  mucus.  If  it  is  increased  it  may  be  due  to 
pns,  or  to  mucus  in  albuminous  urine.  In  this 
case  let  the  urine  stand  until  the  sediment  has 
deposited,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  add 
a  small  piece  of  caustic  potash  to  the  sediment, 
and  stir  it  for  some  minutes  with  a  glass  rod. 
If  it  is  due  to  pus  it  will  become  more  trans- 
parent and  tough,  forming  a  thick  mucilaginous 
fluid,  which  flows  with  difficulty  when  the  quan- 
tity of  pus  is  small.  When  there  is  much  pus  it 
wiU  form  a  thick,  glassy  coherent  lump.  If  due 
to  mucus  it  will  not  become  thick  and  coherent. 
If  due  to  blood  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  tincture 
of  guaiacum  and  twenty  drops  or  more  of  ozonio 
ether  will  give  a  blue  colour. 

2.  Colour. — The  colour  of  urine  varies  from 
an  almost  imperceptible  yellow  to  a  dark  brown 
or  almost  a  black.  Foiu;  degrees  are  usually 
distinguished — pale,  normal,  high-coloured,  and 
dark.  It  is  usually  understoodthat  the  descrip- 
tion applies  to  urine  seen  in  a  white  chamber- 
pot, from  one-third  to  one-half  filled,  or  more 
exactly,  as  suggested  by  Vogel,  in  a  cylindrical 
glass  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Pale  urines  are  those  which  under 
such  circumstances  vary  from  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  colour,  so  that  they  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  water,  except  when  seen  in 
thick  layers,  up  to  a  straw-yellow  colour.  Nor- 
mal urines  are  those  which  have  a  golden  yellow 
up  to  an  orange-yellow  colour.  Sigh-coloured 
have  a  reddish-yellow  to  a  red  colour;  and 
dark  urines  have  a  deep  red-brown  or  blackish 
colour. 

These  variations  in  the  colour  of  urine  are  to 
a  great  extent  due  to  the  proportion  of  water 
in  which  the  urinary  pigments  are  dissolved. 
Watery  urine  is  pale,  and  concentrated  urine 
is  high-coloured.  It  is  probable  that  they  also 
depend  on  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  pig- 
ments chiefly  present.  Sometimes  they  are  due 
to  an  admixture  of  foreign  colouring  matter, 
such  as  bile  or  blood. 

C?JB«!aZ  J»^pl»■t—^Pale  urine  occurs  when  se- 
cretion is  rapid,  and  the  urine  is  consequently 
dilute,  as  after  copious  draughts  of  liquid  or 
exposure  to  cold.  It  is  found  also  in  cases  of 
granular  kidney,  ansemia,  chlorosis,  diabetes 
mellitus  and  insipidus,  and  after  hysterical  fits, 
asthma,  or  other  forms  of  nervous  excitement. 
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High-ooloured  urine  occurs  when  the  secretion 
is  diminished  by  profuse  perspiration ;  and  also 
in  disorders  of  the  liver,  and  febrile  conditions. 
The  colour  of  the  urine  is  generally  deeper  after 
food,  and  the  iirine  may  be  high-colcured  after  a 
large  meal  in  healthy  persons. 

Dark  urine  generally  owes  its  colour  to  bile, 
ha>moglobin,  or  blood.  Bile  gives  it  various  tints 
of  brown  or  green ;  haemoglobin  or  blood  imparts 
a  smoky,  blood-red,  or  coffee  colour.  When  blood 
is  ^  mixed  with  much  pus  in  a  strongly  alkaline 
urine,  the  colour  may  be  greenish-brown.  Car- 
bolic acid  or  creasote  extensively  used,  either 
externally  or  internally,  renders  the  urine  black- 
ish or  black.  In  eases  of  melanotic  cancer  the 
urine,  although  of  a  normal  colour  when  voided, 
may  become  black  after  standing ;  and  this 
darkening  is  much  accelerated  by  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  or  other  oxidising  agents. 

3.  Quantity. — The  quantity  of  urine  passed 
in  twenty-four  hours  varies  very  greatly.  Tho 
average  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  about  fifty 
ounces,  and  the  ordinary  variation  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  quantity  above  or  below  the  normal. 
The  quantity  is  usually  increased  by  anything 
which  raises,  and  lessoned  by  anything  which 
diminishes,  tho  arterial  tension.  Thus,  cold 
and  nervous  excitement  will  increase  it,  while 
warmth  and  quiet  usually  diminish  it.  The 
quantity  passed  during  the  waking  hours  is 
much  greater  than  during  the  hours  of  sleep ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  person  has  to  rise  during  the 
night  one  or  more  times  to  pass  water  awakens 
suspicion  of  renal  disease,  or  of  excessive  se- 
cretion. 

Although  temporary  conditions  may  cause  the 
amount  of  urine  passed  in  one  day  to  differ  much 
from  that  of  another,  yet  in  healthy  people  it 
usually  equalizes  itself  in  two  or  three  days, 
unless  there  be  constant  disturbing  influences, 
such  as  persistent  cold. 

Clinical  Import.— (a)  A  persistent  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  urine  may  indicate  diabetes 
mellitus,  polyuria,  waxy  kidney,  or  granular 
kidney.  These  are  diagnosed  by  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  diabetes  ;  by  the  entire  absence  of  both 
sugar  and  albumin  in  polyuria ;  by  the  presence 
of  considerable  albumin  in  waxy  kidney ;  and  by 
the  presence  of  albumin — though  only  in  small 
quantity,  and  of  high  arterial  tension,  in  granu- 
lar kidney.  The  conditions  in  which  temporary 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  occurs  are 
exposure  to  cold,  nervous  excitement,  hysterical 
fits,  copious  drinking,  the  use  of  diuretic  medi- 
cines or  articles  of  food  containing  tartrates  or 
citrates,  and  the  consumption  of  certain  forms 
of  wine  and  alcohol,  as  hock  and  gin. 

(6)  A  quantity  of  urine  below  the  average  may 
be  due  to  habit,  leading  the  individual  to  drink 
little  fluid ;  or  to  habitual  exposure  to  heat,  lead- 
ing to  excessive  perspiration.  A  diminution  in 
quantity  also  occurs  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
renal  glomeruli  or  tubules;  in  subacute  exacer- 
bations of  chronic  inflammatory  conditions ;  and 
in  certain  disordered  states  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  also  occurs  in  cases  of  granular  kidney 
approaching  a  fatal  termination,  and  is  then  a 
sign  of  grave  import. 

i.  Specific  Gravity. —  This  is  most  easily 
ascertained  by  the  form  of  areometer  which 
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is  called  a  urinometer.  In  using  tliis  instrument 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  clean  and  dry- 
before  it  is  put  into  the  urine,  and  that  it 
does  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The 
surface  of  the  fluid  forms  a  meniscus,  and 
the  graduation  on  the  stem  of  the  instrument 
should  be  read  off  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
meniscus  with  the  eye  on  a  level  with  it.  When 
there  is  not  sufficient  urine  to  take  the  specific 
gravity,  it  should  be  diluted  with  one,  two,  or 
as  many  times  as  piay  be  necessary,  volumes  of 
water,  and  the  specific  gravity  taken.  Thp  deci- 
mal figures  of  file  specific  gravity  thus  found 
are  then  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the 
urine  has  been  diluted,  in  order  to  get  the  true 
specific  gravity.  Thus  if  the  urine  has  been  di- 
luted by  adding  four  times  its  own  volume  of 
water  to  it,  its  bulk  is  increased  to  five  times  that 
of  the  original  urine.  If,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  diluted  urine  is  1002,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  original  urine  is  1-000  +  ('002  x  5)  =; 
1"01,0.  The  uiinometers  give  the  specific  gravity 
at  60°  Fahr. ;  and  at  any  temperatures  above 
this  they  indicate  a  lower  specific  gravity,  and 
at  temperatures  below  a  higher  specific  gravity, 
tlian  the  true  one. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  solid  matters  which  it  holds 
in  solution.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  urine 
fluctuates  much  more  than  the  solids,  and  there- 
fore the  specific  gravity  varies  also.  It  is  less 
when  the  urine  is  watery,  and  greater  when  it 
is  concentrated.  The  average  specific  gravity  is 
about  1020,  but  it  may  vary  in  health  between 
1010  and  1025,  or  even  beyond  these  limits.  It 
varies  in  the  same  person  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  and  in  different  portions  of  urine  passed 
at  the  same  time.  As  the  urine  is  secreted  and 
accumulates  gradually  in  the  bladder,  it  becomes 
arranged  in  layers  according  to  its  ispecifio 
gravity,  the  heaviest  layers  being  lowest.  If  the 
person  remains  quiet,  so  as  not  to  mix  the  layers, 
and  passes  the  urine  in  successive  portions,  into 
different  glasses,  their  specific  gravity  may  be 
found  to  differ. 

The  specific  gravity  is  diminished  during  fast- 
ing, but  is  increased  after  meals,  on  account  of 
the  greater  excretion  of  solids  which  then  occurs. 
It  is  diminished  when  the  secretion  is  quick- 
ened, or  rendered  more  abundant  and  watery  by 
drinking  copiously  of  fiuids,  by  exposure  to  cold, 
by  mental  excitement,  or  by  the  use  of  diuretics. 
It  is  increased  when  the  urine  is  concentrated  by 
abstinence  from  fluids ;  by  profuse  perspiration, 
which  carries  off  much  water  by  the  skin ;  and 
by  long  retention  in  the  bladder,  which  allows 
some  of  the  water  to  be  re-absorbed.  The  varia- 
tions in  specific  gravity  due  to  the  causes  just 
mentioned  are  transitory,  and  are  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  variations  in  an  opposite,  direction; 
so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  entire  urine 
passed  during  twenty-four  hours  may  be  little 
altered. 

Clinical  Import. — A  persistently  high  specific 
gravity  generally  indicates  diabetes,  mellitus,  or 
azoturia.  It  also  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  acute 
febrile  diseases  ;  and  in  acute  nephritis  with  bse- 
maturia. 

The  specific  gravity  is  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  albumin  alone,  as  well  as  by  blood.   It  is 


gometipies  thought  that  the  mere  presence  o' 
albumin  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine,  but  this  is  an  error.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  certain  cases  of  albuminuria  the  specific  gra- 
vity is  diminished,  but  this  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  other  ingredients,  and  not  to  the  presence  of 
albumin.  The  writer  has  found  experimentally 
that  the  addition  of  serum-albumin  to  the  urine 
increases  its  specific  gravity. 

An  abnormally  low  specific  gravity  may  indi- 
cate contracted  or  amyloid  kidney,  diabetes  in- 
sipidus, or  hysteria, 

6.  Keaotion.— Fresh  normal  urine  is  generally 
acid,  but  when  passed  after  a  meal  it  may  be 
neutral  or  even  alkaline,  and  sometimes,  though- 
rarely,  the  mixed  urine  of  twentyrfour  hours 
may  present  a  similar  reaction.  Sometimes  tlie  re- 
action is  amphoteric  oramphogenous,  that  is,  red 
litmus  paper  is  rendered  blue,  and  blue  litmus 
paper  is  turned  red.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is 
chiefly  due  to  acid  phosphates,  and  in  part  also 
to  free  organic  acids,  such  as  lactic  and  bippuric. 
The  amphoteric  reaction  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  basic  and  acid  phosphates  together. 
The  acidity  is  less  when  acid  is  being  secreted 
by  the  stomach  or  skin  during  digestion  or  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  It  is  diminished  by  vegetable 
diet,  and  by  alkalies  or  their  salts  yiilTx  vegetable 
acids.  It  is  diminished  in  ansemia  and  chlorosis ; 
and  in  melancholia  or  paralysis  the  reaction  may 
be  neutral  or  alkaline  from  potassium  or  sodium 
carbonates.  It  is  increased  by  a  flesh  or  a  milk 
diet,  by  muscular  exercise,  by  drinking,  and  by 
acids ;  and  also  in  fever  and  diabetes. 

When  urine  is  passed  -with  proper  precautions 
into  a  vessel  which  has  been  previously  heated, 
so  as  to  destroy  all  germs,  it  may  be  kept 
unchanged  for  years. 

Usually  it  becomes  altered  qmckly,  its  reaction 
becoming,  first,  more  strongly  acid,  then  less  acid, 
and  finally  alkaline.  These  changes  are  due  to 
fermentation,  which  leads  first  to  the  formation 
of  acid  phosphates,  and  of  lactic  and  acetic 
acids,  from  the  extractive  matters  of  the  urine, 
with  deposition  of  uric  acid.  This  increase  of 
acidity  is  not  constant,  and  deposition  of  urie 
acid  may  occur  simply  from  chemical  reaction 
between  urates  and  acid  phospliates.  After  a 
varying  period  the  urea  becomes  decomposed, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  gives 
to  the  -urine  an  ammoniacal  odour  and  alkaline 
reaction,  and  causes  the  precipitation  of  urate 
of  ammonia,  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  cal- 
cium phosphate,  and  calcium  carbonate. 

The  acid  fermentation,  when  present,  is  pro- 
bably due  to  an  organism  similar  to  yeast.  The 
alkaline  fermentation  is  probably  caused  in 
great  measure  by  bacteria,  but  it  may  be  in- 
duced also  by  a  ndn-qrganised  ferment,  which 
has  been  isolated  from  ammoniacal  urine.  This 
ferment  appears  to  be  generally  produced  by 
bacteria,  but  it  may  be  produced  also,  under 
certain  circumstances,  by  the  inucus-eorpuscles 
and  epithelial  cells  in  the  bladder.  Fresh  urine 
inoculated  -with  bacteria  from  decomposing  urine 
undergoes  very  rapid  change,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  urine  inside  the  bladder  when 
it  is  inoculated  by  means  of  dirty  catheters. 
But  similar  changes  may  occur  in  the  bladder  in 
cases  of  cystitis,  even  when  no  instruments  have 
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keen  introduced,  and  the  ferment  in  these  cases 
appears  to  be  formed  by  the  mucus  or  epithelium. 
Id  order  to  distinguish  whether  the  alkalinity 
ot'  the  urine  depends  on  ammonia  or  on  fixed 
alkalies,  the  red  litmus  paper  must  be  dried  after 
being  dipped  in  it.  It'  the  alkalinity  is  d'ue 
to  ammonia  the  blueness  of  the  paper  which  it 
produced  will  disappear,  and  the  paper  return  to 
its  original  red  colour ;  but  the  blue  will  remain 
if  the  alkalinity  is  due  to  fixed  alkalies. 

Solid  CoNsimjENTS. — The  solid  constituents 
of  the  urine  are  the  ashes  of  the  body,  and  their 
quantity  varies  with  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed, and  the  amount  of  waste  in  the  tissues 
of  the  body  itself.  Their  quality  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  nutritive  processes  and  of  the 
tissue-change  going  on  in  the  body :  and  it  thus 
forms  a  us^ol  indication  of  the  healthy  or  dis- 
eased nature  of  the  tissue-change  and  nutritive 
processes.  Some  solids  are  constantly  present, 
although  in  varying  quantities,  in  healthy  urine; 
others  are  only  occasionally  present ;  and  others 
again  never  occur  in  health,  so  that  their  pre- 
sence is  a  sign  of  disease.  Those  present  in 
health  are  (1)  nitrogenoua  substances — urea,  uric 
acid,  allantoin,  oxaluric  acid,  xanthin,  kreatinin, 
Bulphoeyanio  acid,  iBaumstark's  body,  and  per- 
haps guanin ;  (2)  ferments — pepsin,  nephrozy- 
mose  or  ptyalin ;  (3)  salts — chiefly  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  phosphates  of  sodium,  potassium, 
ammonium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  sodium 
chloride  being  the  most  abundant ;  (4)  acids — 
oxalic,  lactic,  and  glycero-phosphoiic  acids,  pos- 
sibly present  in  combination,  or  partly  free; 
sulphuric  acid  in  two  forms,  simply  combined 
with  bases  as  sulphates,  or  united  with  other 
substances  so  as  to  form  ether-sulphuric  acids  of 
phenol,  kresol,  brenzcatechin,  indoxyl,  scatoxyl, 
&e. ;  and  (6)  pigments,  and  pigmentiyielding 
bodies  or  chromogens. 

Abnormal  constituents  meVade  albumins,  blood, 
haemoglobin,  metheemoglobin,  bile-pigments,  bile- 
acids,  grape  and  milk  sugar,  leucin  and  tyrosin, 
leeithm,  cystin,  fat,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  solid  constituents  is  deter- 
mined exactly  by  weighing  the  dried  residue  of 
a  given  quantity  of  urine.  It  raay  also  be  ascer- 
tained approximately  by  multiplying  the  last 
two  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  2-33. 
This  gives  the  amount  per  thousand,  and  from 
this  the  total  quantity  is  reckoned.  Thus,  if  a 
man  passes  1,560  cub.  cent,  of  urine  daily,  which 
when  mixed  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,022,  then 
22  X  2-33  =-  51-26  and  1000  :  1560  ::  dl'26  : 
79'96  grammes  of  solids  per  diem. 

The  most  important  constituents  must  now  be 
described. 

1.  Urea  (CONjH,).— This  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  organic  constituents 
of  urine,  as  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  nitro- 
gen excreted  appears  as  urea.  The  quantity  of 
urea  passed  per  diem  by  a  healthy  man  is  on  an 
average  33-18  grammes  or  612*4  grains.  Urea 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ash  of  the  nitrogenous 
substances,  whether  food  or  tissues,  which 
havanndergone  combustion  in  the  body,  and  there- 
fore its  quantity  fluctuates  greatly  according  to 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous,  food  consumed,  and 
also  according  to  the  rapidity  of  tissue-change. 
The  variations  due  to  the  food  are  so  great, 
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however,  that  unless  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  food  consumed  be  kept  rigidly  the  same  from 
day  to  day,  or  food  be  altogether  withheld,  they 
mask  the  variations  due  to  tissue-change.  Hence 
most  of  the  earlier  experiments  on  the  influence 
of  drugs,  exercise,  &c.,  on  tissue-change,  as  de- 
termined from  the  excretion  of  urea,  are  untrust- 
worthy. 

The  quantity  of  urea  varies  with  age,  sex, 
country,  and  other  circumstances ;  but  most  of 
these  variations  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  food,,  taken  by  children 
and  adults,  men  and  women,  English,  French,  or 
Germans  respectively.  Muscular  exercise  up  to 
a  certain  point  does  not  increase  it,  but  when 
excessive  it  appears  to  do  so ;  the  explanation 
probably  being  that  in  ordinary  exercise  no  de- 
struction of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
muscle  occurs,  the  energy  being  supplied  by 
their  non-nitrogenous  elements,  but  that  when 
the  exercise  is  too  severe  and  prolonged,  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  muscles  them- 
selves become  partially  destroyed. 

Nitrogenous  food,  such  as  meat  of  all  sorts, 
eggs,  and  gelatin  or  substances  which  yield  it, 
increase  the  excretion  of  urea  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  this  sort  of  food  taken.  There 
seems  to  be  a  limit,  however,  beyond  which  the 
excretory  powers  of  the  kidney  will  not  go,  and 
when  this  limit  is  reached,  nature  saves  the 
organism  by  diarrhcea,  which  carries  off  the  ex- 
cess of  nitrogenoua  food.  The  addition  of  fat 
alone  to  an  abundant  diet  of  meat  rather  in- 
creases the  excretion  of  urea ;  but  when  fari. 
naceous  food  is  added  to  such  a  diet,  the  urea  is 
rather  diminished.  Farinaceous  food  and  fats 
given  to  an  animal  deprived  altogether  of  nitro- 
genous food,  cause  it  to  excrete  less  urea  than  if 
it  were  totally  deprived  of  food.  The  addition 
of  farinaceous  food  and  fat  therefore  appears  to 
lessen  the  destruction  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues 
themselves. 

When  much  water  is  drunk,  the  absolute 
amount  of  urea  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
considerably  increased,  although,  the  urine  being 
so  much  more  abundant,  the  percentage  of  urea 
is  lessened.  The  increase  in  urea  is  said  to  be 
greater  when  the  water  is  drunk  during  the 
meal,  than  when  it  is  drunk  after  digestion  has 
taken  place. 

Table  and  other  salts  increase  the  quantity  oi 
urea,  even  when  no  more  water  is  drunk,  and 
also  increase  the  quantity  of  water,  probably  by 
causing  part  of  the  water  to  be  eliminated  through 
the  kidneys,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed 
off  through  the  lungs  or  skin. 

Moderate  warmth  appears  to  diminish  the 
excretion  of  urea,  probably  by  increasing  the 
secretion  of  sweat;  but  when  an  animal  is  kept 
for  a  length  of  time  at  a  high  temperature,  a 
condition  of  fever  appears,  and  the  excretion  of 
urea  is  greatly  increased. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — Formerly  urea  was 
usually  estimated  by  Liebig's  method  of  titra- 
tion with  nitrate  of  mercury ;  but  the  mode  now 
usually  adopted,  as  being  at  once  accurate  and 
easy,  is  the  hypobromite  process.  This  method 
is  due  to  Davy,  who  used  hypochlorite  of  soda, 
and  this  was  afterwards  modified  by  Hiifner, 
who  introduced  the  hypobromite  in  place  of 
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This  method  depends  on  the  fact 
that  uiea,  in  contact  with  alkaline  hypobromitea 
or  hypochlorites,  is  decomposed,  and  gives  off 
nitrogen,  from  the  amount  of  which  the  quantity 
of  urea  decomposed  can  be  readily  estimated. 
Various  modifications  in  the  method  of  applying 
the  process  have  been  introduced,  the  one  in 
most  common  use  perhaps  being  that  of  Russell 
and  West. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  tube  in  ■which  the 
nrine  is  allowed  to  mix  with  a  hypobromite  solu- 
tion, and  a  pneumatic  trough,  with  a  measuring 
tubej  in  which  to  collect  the  evolved  gas.  The 
measnring  tube  is  graduated  to  give  the  percent- 
age of  urea.  Another  apparatus  is  that  of  Dupr^ 
in  which  the  urine  and  hypobromite  solution  are 
mixed  in  a  bottle  connected  with  the  measuring 
tube  by  an  india-rubber  tube.  Both  of  these 
are  well  adapted  for  clinical  use.  In  each  of 
them  5  cc.  of  urine  is  mixed  with  four  or  five 
times  its  bulk  of  the  hypobromite  solution. 
This  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  100 
parts  of  caustic  soda  in  250  of  water,  and  add- 
ing, when  cold,  25  parts  of  bromine.  The 
solution  does  not  keep,  and  is  best  made  by 
having  the  soda  solution  of  a  proper  strength, 
and  adding  the  required  quantity  of  bromine  at 
each  analysis. 

The  readiness  with  which  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  urea  form  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  a 
solution  containing  it,  affords  a  means  of  esti- 
mating roughly  the  quantity  of  urea  present  in 
urine.  These  crystals  do  not  form  in  normal 
urine  on  the  simple  addition  of  nitric  acid,  but 
do  so  in  urine  containing  great  excess  of  urea. 
Thus,  if  equal  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  such 
urine — say,  half  a  drachm  of  each — be  mixed 
in  a  test-tube,  and  this  be  placed  in  cold  water, 
the  crystals  will  soon  make  their  appearance. 
Another  form  of  test  is  easily  applied  on  an 
object-glass.  One  end  of  a  small  piece  of  thread 
is  put  into  a  drop  of  urine  on  the  glass ;  the 
drop,  and  the  half  of  the  thread  are  then  pro- 
tected by  a  thin  covering-glass ;  and  the  other 
end  of  the  thread  is  moistened  with  nitric  acid. 
The  whole  is  then  put  under  the  microscope,  and 
hexagonal  plates  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  seen  form- 
ing at  each  side  of  the  thread  when  there  is 
great  excess  of  urea.  If  the  urine  contains  the 
normal,  or  le.<is  than  the  normal,  amount  of  urea, 
it  must  be  more  or  less  evaporated  by  gently 
heating  over  a  spirit-lamp  before  the  crystals 
form ;  and  from  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
necessary  a  rough  estimate  of  the  deficiency  of 
urea  may  be  formed. 

Clinical  Import. — When  the  percentage  of  urea 
is  much  above  2  per  cent,  it  generally  indicates 
that  the  patient  is  eitherfeverish,  or  has  been  per- 
spiring profusely,  or  that  the  quantity  of  water  he 
drinks  is  too  small  to  ensure  the  ready  elimina- 
tion of  the  products  of  nitrogenous  waste.  In  such 
cases,  if  the  thermometer  does  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  fever,  or  if  the  patient  has  not  been 
perspiring  profusely,  he  should  be  advised  to 
drink  more  water,  m  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sible occurrence  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  affections. 
A  small  percentage  of  urea  is  of  much  graver 
significance.  It  may  be  due  to  copious  drinking, 
exposure  to  cold,  or  to  mental  excitement ;  but 
when  it  occurs  independently  of  these  causes  in  | 


elderly  persons,  it  very  commonly  indicate!  Ihs 
presence  of  contracting  kidney. 

The  name  azoturia  has  been  given  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  excretion  of  urea  is  excessive, 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  In 
some  persons  excessive  excretion  of  urea  is  asso- 
dated  with  increased  secretion  of  water,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  urea  remains  normal.  In 
others  the  water  is  not  increased,  and  therefore 
the  tirea  excreted  is  not  only  increased  in  abso- 
lute quantity  per  diem,  but  its  proportion  in  the 
urine  is  greater  than  normal,  so  tliat  such  urine 
at  once  gives  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  on  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  Excessive  excretion  of 
urea,  both  absolute  and  relative  to  the  amount 
of  urine,  may  occur  for  a  time  in  perfectly 
healthy  persons,  without  any  abnormal  symp- 
tom whatever.  In  others,  however,  such  an 
excess  of  urea  is  associated  with  gastrorinte.1- 
tinal  derangement  and  nervous  symptoms,  the 
patient  complaining  of  aridity  and  flatulence, 
but  not  of  thirst  or  excessive  appetite.  There 
is  languor,  fatigue  after  slight  exertion,  bodily 
or  mental,  nervousness,  restlessness  at  night, 
dull  pain  in  the  back,  and  sometimes  irritation 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  constant  desire 
to  pass  water.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  in- 
dividuals the  nitrogenous  tissue-change  goes  on 
more  rapidly  than  in  others,  and  that  they  con- 
sequently require  a  larger  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous constituents  in  their  food,  to  enable  them 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work ;  and  that  when 
indigestion  occurs  in  such  persons,  the  nitro- 
genous products  of  imperfect  digestion  or  tissue- 
waste,  acting  as  nervous  and  muscular  poisons, 
lead  to  the  symptoms  of  which  they  complain. 
In  diabetes  there  is  increased  excretion  of  urea, 
from  the  greater  amount  of  fooij  taken  by  the 
patients;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  Prout 
that  cases  of  azoturia  might  pass  into  diabetes. 

The  treatmeiit  consists  in  ordering  nutritious 
diet,  with  a  large  proportion  of  farinaceous  con- 
stituents; moderate  exercise;  avoidance  of  fa- 
tigue, mental  or  bodily ;  purgatives ;  alteratives ; 
and  opium. 

2.  Uric  Acid. — (CjHjN^Oj). — ^When  pure,  uric 
acid  forms  white  crystals,  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  watei?.  It  does  not  exist  free  in  the 
healthy  urine,  but  is  combined  with  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia.  From  these  it  may  be  separated 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  or  by  acid  fermentation 
in  the  urine  after  it  has  been  passed,  as  already 
described. 

As  depojsited  from  the  urine,  uric  acid  is  nearly 
alvpays  coloured.  It  may  be  deposited  in  scat- 
tered brown  specks,  or  as  a  dense  deposit  of  red 
sand,  resembling  red  pepper  in  appearance  ;  or 
it  may  form  a  thin  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
urine.  The  crystalline  character  of  the  deposit 
can  generally,  though  not  always,  bp  recognised 
by  the  naked  eye.  On  microscopic  examination 
the  crystals  usually  present  a  somewhat  lozenge- 
shaped  form.  This  form  is  modified  by  round- 
ing and  by  aggregation.  When  the  angles  are 
rounded  off,  spindle-shaped,  ovoid,  and  barrel- 
shaped  forms  are  produced.  Sometimes  they  are 
elopgated,  so  as  to  produce  a  rod ;  and  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  lozenge,  ovoid,  and  rod-like  forma 
produces  stars  and  spikes,  varying  considerably 
in  appearance.    Sometimes,  also,  they  appear 
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Iflce  dumb-bells  {see  Miceoscopb  in  Medicine), 
The  crystals  of  urio  acid  are  distinguished  by 
their  reddish  or  bro'wn  colour,  as  well  as  by 
their  peculiar  appearance.  They  dissolve  readily 
ia  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  separate  again  on 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chemical 
test  for  uric  acid  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  murexide-test.  It  distinguishes  uric 
acid  and  urates  from  other  urinary  sediments, 
bat  it  ■will  not  distinguish  free  uric  acid  from 
nric  acid  in  combination.  The  mode  of  applying 
it  is  to  warm  the  sediment  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
sule, with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  a  little 
water,  and  to  evaporate  it  carefully,  almost  to 
dryness.  It  is  then  moistened  by  a  glass  rod 
with  diluted  ammonia,  when  a  fine  purple  red 
colour  appears,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop 
of  caustic  potash,  passes  into  a  purplish  blue. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — Uric  acid  is  esti- 
mated quantitatively  by  mixing  the  urine  with 
^th  of  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  setting 
It  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  deposit  ef  uric  acid  is  then  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
water,  dried,  and  weighed ;  the  weight  of  the 
filter  alone  having  been  previously  ascertained. 
As  the  weighing  is  troublesome  and  difficult,  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  may  be  ascertained  by 
carefully  washing  it  off  the  filter,  and  boiling  it 
with  peroxide  of  lead  in  a  little  water,  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  allan- 
toin,  and  urea.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  this 
solution  is  then  estimated  by  the  hypobromite 
method  already  described.  Uric  acid  contains 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  nitrogen,  so  that  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  nitrogen  evolved  by  3, 
one  obtains  the  quantity  of  uric  acid.  Besides 
this  'OOIS  gramme  is  to  be  added  for  each  100 
cc.  of  the  urine  employed. 

Another  method  (Cook's)  is  to  add  3  or  4 
drops  of  caustic  soda  to  300  or  400  cc.  of  urine, 
and,  after  the  phosphates  hare  subsided,  to 
add  to  100  cc.  of  the  clear  liquid  about  4  cc.  of 
a  solution  (1  in  3)  of  zinc  sulphate,  sufficient  to 
make  the  urine  faintly  acid.  This  precipitates 
the  uric  acid  in  the  form  of  insoluble  zinc  urate. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  zinc  urate,  and  then  placed 
with  the  filter  in  the  urea  apparatus,  and  the 
nitrogen  estimated  by  the  hypobromite  method, 
as  already  described.  When  boiled  with  liquor 
potassae  and  cupric  sulphate,  uric  acid  reduces 
the  latter  to  cuprous  oxide.  The  writer  has  seen 
a  case  in  which  the  reduction  was  so  great  as 
to  lead  the  patient,  who  was  a  medical  man,  to 
think  that  he  was  suffering  from  diabetes,  and  to 
put  himself  on  an  animal  diet,  by  which  his  con- 
dition was  of  course  made  worse. 

2a.  Urates. — Uric  acid  occurs  in  combination 
with  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime ;  the  urate  of  soda 
being  the  most  common.  The  urates,  being 
readily  soluble  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
are  only  deposited  on  cooling,  so  that  the  urine, 
which  was  clear  when  passed,  becomes  muddy, 
and  a  sediment  forms,  which  is  commonly 
coloured  like  brick-dust,  varying  in  shade,  being 
^metimes  almost  white  and  sometimes  red. 
Pale  white  urates  are  readily  distinguished  from 
phosphates  by  qiuckly  clearing  up  when  the  urine 
is  warmed,  while  the  phosphates  do  not.    Micro- 
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scopieally,  the  urates  of  soda  and  lime  are 
usually  amorphous ;  but  sometimes  the  urate 
of  soda  forms  globules  with  projecting  spikes, 
which  have  caused  them  to  be  compared  to 
hedgehogs.  The  urate  of  ammonia  forms  opaque 
globules,  or  slender  dumb-beUs,  which  are  either 
single  or  aggregated,  so  as  to  form  a  cross  or 
rosette. 

Clinical  Import, —  Deposit  of  urates  occurs 
readily  after  any  violent  exertion  or  perspira- 
tion, or  after  errors  in  eating  or  drinking.  People 
are  often  frightened  by  such  deposits,  but  they 
are  of  no  importance  unless  they  should  persist 
for  a  length  of  time.  Persistent  deposits  occur 
in  febrile  conditions  or  deep-seated  organic  dis- 
ease. In  cirrhosis  the  urine  is  sometimes  heavily 
loaded.     See  Umc  Aoin  Diathesis. 

3.  Oxalate  of  Ijime. —  Oxalate  of  lime  is 
recognised  by  the  white,  hummocky  appearance 
of  the  top  of  the  mucous  cloud  in  the  urine.  On 
microscopical  examination,  octahedral  crystals 
are  seen,  presenting  the  appparanceof  a  folded 
envelope.  It  also  occurs  in  colourless  dumb- 
bells. It  is  distinguished  from  uric  acid  by 
being  colourless,  and  insoluble  in  alkalies;  and 
from  phosphates  by  being  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid. 

Clinical  Irn/poH. — The  occasional  occurrence 
of  oxalates  is  of  slight  importance,  and  is  usu- 
ally connected  with  diet.  In  hospital  practice 
the  writer  has  noticed  that  when  the  patients 
ate  cabbage  for  dinner,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  had  oxalates  in  the  urine  next  morning. 
Persistent  presence  of  oxalates  in  the  urine  has 
been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  peculiar 
diathesis  (the  oxalic  acid  diathesis),  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  languor,  depression,  and  me- 
lancholia. It  is  most  probable  that  both  this  and 
the  pi:esenpe  of  oxalates  in  the  urine  are  simply 
due  to  imperfect  digestion,  more  especially  as 
they  often  disappear  readily  on  treatment  by 
nitrohydrochloric  acid.  See  Oxaliq  Acid  Dia 
thesis. 

4.  Fhosphates. — Two  kinds  of  phosphates 
are  found  in  the  urine^phpsphate  of  lime,  and 
ammonio-magnesian  or  triple  phosphate.  They 
are  always  deposited  when  the  urine  becomes 
alkaline  through  fermentation ;  and  when  feebly 
acid  urine  is  heated,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  is 
driven  off,  phosphates  are  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  cloud,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
albumin,  but  clears  up  at  once  on  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  acid.  Under  the  microscope,  phosphate 
of  lime  is  amorphous.  The  ammonio-magiiesian 
phosphate  occurs  in  rhonibic  prisms.  Which  are 
distinguished  from  oxalate  of  lime  by  dissolving 
readily  in  acetic  acid. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — A  rough  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  phosphates  is  made  by  ren- 
dering some  urine  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and 
adding  an  ammonio-magnesian  solution  to  it.  A 
precipitate  of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  at 
once  occurs  if  the  amount  in  the  urine  be  nor- 
mal, but  is  delayed  when  the  quantity  is  below 
normal. 

Clinical  Import. — In  persons  having  little 
exercise  and  a  good  deal  of  brain-work,  the 
urine  may  be  turbid  when  passed,  from  phos- 
phates present  in  it.  This  usually  passes  aw.iy 
when  they  get  more  exercise.    It  may  continue 
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for  months,  and  is  of  importance  only  in  bo  far 
as  it  renders  the  patient  liable  to  phoaphatio 
calculus.  Such  deposits  do  not  indicate  in- 
creased quantity  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  but 
are  simply  due  to  diminished  acidity.  The 
writer  has  found  the  actual  quantity  of  phos- 
phates present  in  such  turbid  urines  less  than 
in  specimens  of  clear  urine  from  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  occurrence  of  stellar  crystals  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  quantity  in  the  urine  is, 
according  to  Eoberts,  of  ^ave  import,  indicating 
serious  disease  of  some  kind  or  other,  although 
a  few  such  crystals  may  occur  in  normal  urine. 
The  triple  phosphate  almost  invariably  occurs  in 
ammoniacal  urine,  and  generally  appears  after 
urine,  alkaline  from  any  cause,  has  stood  for 
some  time.    See  Phosphatic  Diathesis. 

The  quantity  of  phosphates  is  increased  in 
febrile  ^Borders,  and  in  diseases  of  the  nerve- 
centres  and  bones ;  it  is  diminished  in  Bright's 
disease,  and  sometimes  in  dyspepsia,  aa  well  as 
after  the  disappearance  of  febrile  conditions. 

5.  Sulphatea.^-Sulphur  appears  in  the  urine, 
first,  as  sulphuric  acid,  free  or  in  conjunction 
with  organic  radicals;  secondly,  as  oxidisable 
sulphur  compounds,  for  example,  taurine ;  and 
thirdly,  as  sulphur  compounds  oxidisable  with 
difficulty.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
simple  combination  with  bases,  or  in  conjimc- 
lion  with  radicals,  is  tested  by  adding  barium 
chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  urine,  when 
a  white  precipitate  takes  place. 

Quantitative  UsHmation. — Sulphuric  acid  is_ 
estimated  quantitatively  by  means  of  strontium, 
but  for  the  details  of  the  process  the  reader  is 
referred  to  text-books.  The  oxidisable  sulphur 
is  estimated  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  then  determining  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  present,  and  deduct- 
ing from  the  amount  thus  found  the  quantity 
obtained  by  the  first  method.  The  sulphur 
oxidisable  with  difficulty  is  determined  by  eva- 
porating a  measured  quantity  of  urine  to  dry- 
ness, calcining  with  nitrate  of  potash,  estimating 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  deductingjfrom  these  the 
quantity  found  by  the  second  method. 

Clinical  In),port. — The  excretion  of  sulphur  in 
the  urine  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosing 
the  condition  of  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  more 
sulphur  is  excreted  in  the  bile,  the  less  appears 
in  the  urine,  and  wee  versd.  In  biliary  colic,  due 
to  impediment  to  the  flow  of  bile  through  the 
ducts,  the  easily  oxidisable  sulphur  has  been 
found  by  Lepine  to  be  diminished,  but  the  diffi- 
cultly oxidisable  to  be  increased. 

6.  CUorides. — Chlorine  is  present  in  the  urine 
in  combination  with  ammonia,  fixed  alkalies,  or 
alkaline  earths.  The  quantity  depends  chiefly 
on  the  amount  of  salt  taken  in  the  food.  When 
this  is  constant  the  excretion  is  also  tolerably 
constant ;  but  if  a  larger  quantity  of  salt  be  then 
regularly  taken,  the  excess  may  not  begin  to  be 
excreted  until  after  about  three  days,  when  it 
will  again  remain  constant ;  and  the  excretion 
will  be  in  excess  for  about  three  days  after  the 
quantity. taken  has  been  diminished.  The  body 
lias,  therefore,  the  power  of  retaining  a  quantity 
of  chlorine.  In  acute,  inflammatory  diseases 
the  chlorides  are  retained  completely,  so  as  to 
disappear  &om  the  urine.     The  usual  test  for 
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chloride  is  the  curdy  white  precipitate  given  on 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  urine  acidu- 
lated with  nitric  acid. 

7.  Pigments.^These  have  not  yet  been  fully 
examined,  but  they  appear  to  exist  in  the  urine 
both  in  the  state  of  pigments  and  pigment- 
yielding  substances  or  chromogens.  The  pig- 
ment of  normal  urine  is  urobilin,  which,  ac- 
cording to  McMunn,  is  an  amorphous  yellow- 
brown  pigment.  It  gives  in  solution  a  spectro- 
scopic band  at  F,  disappearing  with  excess  of 
ammonia  or  potash,  and  being  again  brought 
into  view  by  acid.  When  febro-urobilin  is 
present,  caustic  soda  or  potash  causes  the  band 
at  F  to  disappear,  and  to  be  replaced  by  a  band 
nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Normal  urobilin  appears  to  be  identical  with 
choletelin,  the  body  produced  by  oxidising  acid 
hsematin.  Normal  urine  also  appears  to  con- 
tain two  chromogens,  namely,  the  chromogen  of 
febro-urobilin,  and  indican.  By  the  addition 
of  oxidising  agents  to  the  urine,  or  by  long 
standing,  febro-urobilin  may  be  produced  from 
the  chromogen. 

The  quantity  of  indican  present  in  normal 
urine  is  small.  It  is  tested  by  mixing  the 
urine  with  its  own  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime.  The  indican  is  thus  split 
up,  yieldiilg  indigo,  which  colours  the  urine  blue, 
and  may  be  removed  by  shaking  with  chloroform 
and  allowing  it  to  settle.  The  supernatant 
liquid  remains  of  a  reddish  or  purplish  colour, 
from  the  presence,  probably,  of  indigo-red.  There 
appears  to  be  some  difference  in  the  indigo- 
yielding  substance,  because  occasionally  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  urine  has  no  effect, 
although  indican  be  present,  as  shown  by  the  test 
thus  given,  while  on  other  occasions  the  writer 
has  found  the  mere  addition  of  nitric  acid  render 
the  urine  a  dark  greenish-blue,  or  almost  black, 
from  the  immediate  separation  of  indigo,  which 
could  be  removed  by  the  treatment  with  chloro- 
form just  described. 

Clinical  /mpori.— Indican  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  indol,  formed  by  pancreatic  digestion. 
Indol  administered  subcutaneously  increases  the 
indigo  in  the  urine.  The  indigo  is  much  in- 
creased by  partial  or  complete  obstruction  of  the 
small  intestines.  It  is  less  affected  by  affections 
of  the  large  intestines.  It  has  also  been  found 
increased  in  tabes  mesenterica,  phthisis,  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  lymphatic  growths,  cancer  of  the 
liver,  Addison's  disease,  and  cholera.  It  is  pre- 
sent in  large  quantity  in  the  urine  of  persona 
resident  in  the  tropics.  It  appears  to  be  in- 
creased by  turpentine,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
nux  vomica. 

A  chromogen,  yielding  a  purple  colour  on  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  is  often  met  with  in  cases 
of  anaemia  where  the  urine  itself  is  of  a  very 
pale  colour,  but  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid 
becomes  almost  cherry-red. 

8.  -&Jbamin. — The  ordinary  form  of  albumin 
is  serum-albumin.  Besides  this  we  have  para- 
globulin,  fibrinogen,  propeptone,  and  peptone. 
Fop  the  tests  of  these  substances  see  Albumin, 
and  ALBDMiNinuA ;  an^  for  their  clinical  impart 
eee  Bright's  Diseasu  ;  and  Kidkbys,  Diseases  of. 

Albuminuria  is,  however,  much  more  common 
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than  is  iisualty  supposed,  abd  has  been  found  to 
occur  in  eleven  per  cent,  of  apparently  healthy 
persons  presenting  themselves  for  assurance.  Its 
significance  in  such  persons  has  not  been  com- 
pletely ascertained,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
in  many  such  cases,  when  they  are  kept  under 
obserration,  the  health  goes  on  deteriorating. 
Intermittent  albuminuria  is  not  infrequent  in 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  malaria; 
and  Dr.  Qualb  has  observed  that  intermittent 
albuminuria  in  youth  is  frequently  associated 
with  masturbation.  In  contracting  kidney  the 
albumin  is  usually  small  in  quantity,  and  may 
also  be  completely  intermittent,  traces  of  it 
appearing  only  in  the  urine  passed  after  meals, 
and  being  entirely  absent  from  urine  passed  in 
the  morning.  This,  as  the  writer  has  seen,  may 
occur  even  when  the  patient  is  in  a  very  pre- 
carious condition,  and  is  already  suffering  &om 
nephritic  asthma.  Dr.  Mahomed  believes  that 
albuminuria  may  be  quite  absent  in  granular 
disease.  Bgg^lbumin  and  pro-peptones  readily 
pass  throng  the  kidneys  {see  ALBumuuBiA). 
It  has,  however,  been  recently  found  by  Stokvis 
that  if  egg-albumin  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
kidneys  for  a  length  of  time,  the  kidneys  them- 
selves undergo  structural  change,  glomerular 
nephritis  being  induced.  These  observations 
confirm  the  idea,  founded  on  clinical  observation 
by  Dr.  G.  Johnson,  that  albuminuria  with  struc- 

iiral  kidney-change  may  be  secondary  to  con- 

jnued  indigestion. 

9.  Sugar. — For  the  tests  and  indications  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  see  Diabetes, 

10.  Inosite,  or  Muscle-sugar. — ^Tliis  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  urine  alternately  with  des- 
trose.  It  has  no  action  on  polarised  light;  it 
does  not  ferment  with  yeast ;  and  it  does  not 
reduce  cupric  hydrate,  although  it  causes  it  to 
dissolve.  It  is  detected  by  precipitating  the 
urine  first  with  neutral  lead  acetate,  then  with 
basic  acetate,  collecting  the  second  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  suspending  it  in  a  little  water,  and 
decomposing  by  hydric  sulphide,  filtering,  and 
evaporating  to  a  small  bulk,  A  drop  is  then 
mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  almost  to 
dryness  on  platinum  foil.  A  c&op.  of  ammonia 
and  one  of  calcium  chloride  are  next  added,  and 
the  whole  gently  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  rose- 
red  tinge  indicates  the  presence  of  inosite. 

11.  Blood,  Heemoglobin,  Metheemoglobin. 
For  the  tests  and  indications  of  these  see  Hsma- 

TDBIA  ;  H.SMATIIIUSIA ;  and  HiBMOOLOBIN. 

12.  Bile-acids.    See  Jaijndicb. 

13.  lieucim,  Tyrosin.  See  Leucik;  Livee, 
Atrophy  of;  Phosphorus,  Poisoning  by ;   and 

TvEOSIIf. 

14.  Cystin.     See  Calculi. 

15.  Abnormal  Pigmenta^-^The  chief  of  these 
are  uroerythrin,  giving  a  red  colour  to  febrile 
urine,  febro-urobilin,  and  nrohaematin.  The 
nature  and  relation  both  of  the  normal  and 
abnormal  urinary  pigments  and  chromogens  is 
not  yet  fully  understood.  For  bile-pigments  see 
Jaundice. 

MeUmm, — This  black  pigment  has  been  found 
in  the  fresh  urine  of  patients  with  melanotic 
cancer.  It  appears  in  'the  fresh  urine  as  a  chro- 
mogen,  the  urine,  when  freshly  passed,  being 
normal  in  colour;  but  after  standing,  or  after  the 
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addition  of  oxidising  substances,  such  as  nitric 
acid,  the  black  pigment  melanin  is  formed.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  black  colour 
from  carbolic  acid,  or  with  the  black  colour  due 
to  great  excess  of  indigo  already  described. 

Aocidental  Pigments. — Chrysophanic  acid  may 
occur,  from  taking  rhubarb  or  senna.  The  urine 
containing  it  becomes  red  when  it  is  rendered 
alkaline  by  caustic  alkali.  The  colour  disappears 
on  the  addition  of  acid. 

Santonin  colours  acid  urine  yellow  or  greenish. 
It  is  distinguished  from  biliary  pigments  by  be- 
coming cherry-red  and  purple  on  the  addition  of 
caustic  alkali,  this  colour  tdisappearing  on  the 
addition  of  acid. 

The  pigments  of  bilberries,  logwood,  beet- 
root, indigo,  and  gamboge  also  pass  to  a  certain 
extent  into  the  urine,  and  the  Cytisus  alpinus 
gives  it  a  grass-green  colour.  After  the  use, 
either  external  and  internal,  of  carbolic  acid, 
creasote,  or  phenol,  the  urine  may  be  greenish- 
brown  or  almost  black.  This  is  due  to  products 
of  the  oxidation  of  these  substances,  chiefly 
hydrochinon.  Sometimes  the  presence  of  iodide 
or  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  urine  may  ren- 
der it  very  dark  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
on  account  of  the  liberation  of  free  iodine  or 
bromine.  These  are  distinguished  by  their  pene- 
trating odours,  and  may  be  separated  by  treat- 
ing the  urine  with  chloroform  and  then  gently 
evaporating.  T.  Laudbb  Bbdnton. 

UBINE,  Betention  of. — A  morbid  condition 
in  which  there  is  difficulty  or  inability  to  expel 
the  urine  from  the  bladder.  See  Mictubition, 
Disorders  of. 

UBINE,  Suppression  of.  —  Stnon.  :  Fr. 
Suppression  de  la  Vtine ;  Ger.  HamverhaUimg, 
Suppression  of  the  secretion  of  urine  arises  under 
two  conditions :  first,  where  there  is  obstruction 
in  the  line  of  outflow;  secondly,  where  there  is 
some  fault  in  the  action  of  the  kidney  itself. 

1.  Obstructive  Suppression. — ^This  is  most 
commonly  a  result  of  impaction  of  a  calculus  in 
the  ureter  oi  a  patient  who  has  already,  from 
some  cause,  had  one  kidney  permanently  de- 
stroyed ;  or  of  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  as  of 
the  bladder  or  uterus,  implicating  both  nreters. 
A  little  urine  is  commonly  passed  during  the 
progress  of  such  cases.  It  is  generally  pale,  and 
of  low  specific  gravity.  When  suppression  is 
absolute,  seven  or  eight  days  may  elapse  before 
the  patient  appears  to  suffer  materially,  but  then 
occur  muscular  twitchings,  contraction  of  pupils, 
weakness  of  muscles,  drowsiness,  and  in  rare 
cases  convulsions.  There  is  neither  dropsy  nor 
urinous  odour  of  the  breath.  The  duration  of 
life  appears  to  vary  from  nine  to  eleven  days. 

2.  N'on-obstructive  Suppression. — Some- 
times in  the  course  of  acute  inflammatory  Brigbt's 
disease,  cbmplete  suppression  of  urine  takes  place. 
It  may  also  occur  in  the  later  stages  particularly 
of  the  inflammatory  and  cirrhoticfonns  of  Bright's 
disease;  as  a  consequence  of  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  urethra;  and  in  the  cold  stage  of 
cholera.  Doubtless  in  some  of  these  conditions 
suppression  is  due  to  the  nervous  system,  but 
the  way  in  which  it  is  brought  about  is  not  at 
present  understood. 
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Tbeatment. — Next  to  removal,  if  possible,  of 
the  condition  upon  which  the  suppression  de- 
pends, hot  baths  or  fomentations,  and  the  pa- 
tient avoidance  of  active  interference  with  power- 
ful medicines,  are  among  the  most  important 
indications.  In  cases  of  obstructive  suppression, 
careful  kneading  of  the  abdomen  may  be  tried  ; 
and  this  should  be  persevered  with  in  the  most 
advanced  conditions,  as  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  relief  has  been  obtained  when  the  pro- 
spect has  been  utterly  unfavourable.  In  the 
female,  the  introduction  of  a  sound  into  the 
ureter  may  be  successfully  practised.  If  relief 
be  not  obtained,  and  death  be  imminent,  sur- 
gical interference  may  perhaps  be  tried. 

T.   CrBAINGEB  StEWAET. 

TJKTICARIA  {urtica,  a  nettle).— Synok.  : 
Nettle-rash;  Fr.  Ufticaire;  Gec.Nesselausschlag. 

Definition. —  A  form  of  erythema,  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  burning  and  itching,  and  by 
a  nodulated  condition  of  the  skin  ascribable  to 
spasm  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  derma. 

Mnot-oai  and  Patholoqt. — Like  other,  mor- 
bid states  of  the  system  urticaria  is  sometimes 
excited  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  by  irritant  substances  taken  into 
the  stomach  (U.  ab  ingestis),  such  as  shell- 
fish and  different  articles  of  diet ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  influenced  by  idiosyncrasy.  Some 
drugs,  for  instance,  copaiba,  cubebs,,  and  tur- 
pentine, produce  eruptions,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  urticaria.  The  complex  phenomena 
known  as  dyspepsia  are  a  frequent  source  of 
the  eruption ;  whilst  in  some  instances  an  irri- 
table or  excitable  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem itself  may  bo  taken  as  the  cause.  In 
fact,  the  functions  of  the  nerves  are  so  inti- 
mately intermingled  with  the  symptoms  of  urti- 
caria, that  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  authors 
as  a  neurotic  disorder.  And  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  affection  is  corroborated  by  the 
occasional  concurrence  of  spasmodic  cough  and 
asthma  with  the  development  of  the  rash  at  the 
base  of  the  neck.  Uterine  irritation  from  preg- 
nancy or  other  conditions  is  another  common 
source  of  urticaria ;  the  nervous  sensibility  of  the 
integument  is  so  acute  that  wheals  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  slightest  touch,  and  written  cha^ 
racters  may  be  developed  at  will  by  the  mere 
act  of  tracing  their  outlines  on  the  skin  with 
the  point  of  a  pencil.  Amongst  the  local  or  ex- 
ternal causes  of  urticaria  must  be  mentioned, 
first,  scratching,  or  some  such  mechanical  irri- 
tion,  in  a  few  individuals.  This  has  been  called 
factitwus  urticaria.  More  often  this  nervous 
sensibility  exists  as  a  temporary  condition,  ac- 
companying itching  affections,  such  as  scabies  or 
eczema,  or  the  presence  of  pediculi,,  and  thus  it 
comes  about  that  the  existence  of  wheals  (urti- 
caria) produced  by  scratching  is  often  the  most 
prominent  symptom  in  scabies.  Other  local 
causes  of  urticaria  are  the  stings  and  bites  of 
insects  and  the  stinging  hairs  of  plants.  See 
Stino  :  Stinging  Plants  and  Anijials. 

Symptoms  and  Vabietibs. — Urticaria  varies 
in  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  its  several 
symptoms.  Thus,  it  may  be  general  or  partial ; 
or  it  may  be  distinguished  by  excess  of  hyper- 
semia,  of  itching,  or  of  prominence  and  detini- 
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tion  of  its  nodulated  protuberances.  Its  most 
conspicuous  character  is  the  suddenness  of  its 
attack,  and  the  equal  suddenness  of  its  dispersion, 
vanishing  in  a  few  hours  or  less  without  leaving 
a  trace  of  its  previous  existence  on  the  skin. 
But  whilst  it  thus  disappears  completely  on  one 
part,  it  is  apt  to  show  itself  on  another,  and  in 
this  manner  to  keep  up  the  disease  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  returning,  for  example,  nightly, 
and  interfering  with  the  sleep  of  the  patient  for 
weeks  and  even  months.  Moreover  its  eharao- 
teristic  tubercles,  which  are  pale  or  white,  and 
show  out  conspicuously  on  a  bright  red  ground, 
may  be  isolated  and  dotted  over  the  skin,  or 
accumulated  in  clusters ;  they  may  be  super- 
ficial, or  they  may  be  more  or  less  deep-seated. 
These  several  diversities  of  symptoms  have  sug- 
gested a  variety  of  descriptive  appellations  for 
the  affection,  for  example :  U.  evanida  or  eva- 
nescent ;  U.  Persians  or  persistent ;  U.  conferta, 
congregated  or  confluent ;  U.  stibcutanea  or  deep-, 
seated ;  and  U.  tteberosa,  in  tuberous  masses ;  all 
of  which  varieties  maybe  simply  expressed  by 
the  terms  '  more  or  less  severe,'  or  'more  or  less 
transient  or  chronic. 

Urticaria  has  no  constitutional  symptoms  of 
its  own,  but,  being  itself  a  symptom,  may  acci- 
dentally be  associated  with  general  derange- 
ment of  the  systein,  of  greatem  or  less  severity. 
This  fact  is  indicated  by  the  term  U.  febrilis, 
which  ought  rather  to  be  named  wrlicaria  cum 
fehre ;  whilst  another  designation  relating  to  its 
cause  is  met  with  in  the  term  V.  ah  ingestis. 
Some  of  its  features  are  found  likewise  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  forms  of  disorder  of  the  skin ; 
such  as  its  tendency  to  swell  in  erythema  pftpu- 
losum,  tuberosum,  and  tumescens ;  and  its  pruritic 
proclivity  in  lichen  urticatus  and  prurigo. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  pathognomonic  characters  of 
urticaria  are,  first,  while  prominences  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  taking  the  form  of  round  tubercles, 
at  other  times  occurring  in  stripes  or  wheals  of 
varying  length  and  figure,  which  are  shown  up 
on  a  scarlet  or  bright  crimson  ground,  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  burning  and  prick- 
ling, suggestive  of  the  painful  sensation  caused 
by  the  sting  of  a  nettle ;  and,  secondly,  the  sudden 
and  complete  evanescence  of  the  local  signs,  as 
well  as  of  the  associated  pnuitus,  without  or- 
ganic lesion  of  the  skin. 

Pbognosis. — ^Urticaria  may  be  very  trouble- 
some, but  is  rarely  serious.  As  a  symptom  of 
some  other  form  of  derangement,  the  discovery 
of  the  latter  must  guide  our  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  and  issue  of  the  skin-affection. 

Teeatment. — The  evanescent  nature  of  the 
local  affection  points  to  the  consideration  of  a  con- 
stitutional treatment  by  which  we  may  strengthen 
digestion,  assist  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and 
maintain  a  healthy  operation  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  A  tonic-aperient  medicine,  combining  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  with  quinine  and  a  bitter  in- 
fusion, will  afford  immediate  relief  where  the 
digestive  organs  are  concerned.  BUious  and  gouty 
subjects  may  be  assisted  by  a  preliminary  blu&- 
pill.  The  tone  of  the  stomach  may  be  kept  up 
by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  a 
bitter ;  in  other  instances,  alkalies  will  be  found 
serviceable.  In  neurotic  constitutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  have  recourse  to  quinine  in 
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moderate  doses,  to  the  bromides,  and  occasion- 
ally to  sedatives,  to  procure  rest  at  niglit  and 
induce  sleep.  In  very  chronic  cases  the  liquor 
arsemcaliB,  in  doaes  of  three  minims  three  times 
a  day,  is  of  decided  advantage. 

To  relieve  local  sufieiing  the  best  remedy  is 
a  lotion  of  lime-water  inspissated  with  oxide  of 
line,  one  part  of  the  latter  to  eight  of  the  former. 
In  more  severe  cases  the  hot  bath  may  be  found 
teTviceable ;  or  heat  applied  by  means  of  flannel 
or  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

Eeasitijs  Wilson. 

nTSBUS,  Biseases  of.  See  Womb,  Dis- 
eases of, 

UVrriiA,  Diseases  of. — Syhon.  :  Fr.  Mala- 
dies d«  la  Luette ;  Grer.  Krankheiten  des  Zapf- 
ehtns. — Qnspended  from  the  middle  of  the  lower 
and  froe  border  of  the  soft  palate,  is  that  small 
coniral-sbaped  prolongation  termed  the  uvula. 
In  structure  it  is  exactly  the  same  as — indeed 
it  is  a  portion  of — the  soft  palate,  which  con- 
sists of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  inclosing 
muscles,  aponeuroses,  vessels,  nerves,  and  glands, 
the  latter  being  very  numerous. 

From  its  intimate  relation  with  the  soft  palate, 
the  fauces,  the  tonsils,  and  the  pharynx,  the  uvula 
is  likely  to  become  involved  when  any  of  these 
parts  is  overtaken  by  disease.  This  is  most  evident 
m  cases  of  catarrhal  angina.  It  is  extremely  rare 
for  the  uvula  to  be  primarily  and  exclusively 
attacked  with  inflammation,  and  yet  instances 
of  such  an  affection  are  on  record.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  observe 
the  uvula  swollen,  cedematons,  and  elongated, 
as  a  consequence  of  prolonged  irritation,  relaxa- 
tion, or  often  repeated  catarrh  of  the  fauces. 
That  form  of  acute  catarrh,  of  which  the  uvula 
partakes  when  the  throat  is  the  subject  of  this 
affection,  disappears  along  with  the  other  symp- 
toms. But  the  condition  known  as  elongated 
uvula  often  proves  very  intractable  to  treat- 
ment for  a  long  time,  and  all  the  more  so  that  not 
very  infrequently  this  condition  is  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  practitioner.  It  ought  to  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that,  in  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  the  parts  should  be  inspected.  In  this 
case,  inspection  will  reveal  that  the  uvula  is 
greatly  lengthened,  but  not  of  necessity  always 
thickened  or  osdematous ;  so  that  when  the  pa- 
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tient  reclines,  this  pendulous  body  falls  back- 
wards, sometimes  even  dropping  so  low  as  to 
reach  the  glottis.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  la- 
rynx is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  irritation  and 
general  uneasiness.  A  peculiarly  annoying  cough 
is  set  up  by  the  constant  tickling  of  the  parts, 
so  that  this  condition  of  the  uvula  may  even 
at  times  be  recognised  by  the  quickly  repeated, 
resultless,  brassy  cough.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  quick,  ineffectual  hack.  An  inclination 
to  vomit  is  also  induced.  An  irresistible  de- 
sire to  swallow  is  observed,  owing  to  the  spn- 
sation  which  the  patient  perceives  in  the  throat, 
as  if  something  were  lodging  there,  and  which 
ought  to  be  got  rid, of  by  swallowing.  If  there 
be  much  thickening  as  well  as  elongation  of  thr 
uvula,  then  some  slight  difficulty  may  be  expe- 
rienced when  deglutition  takes  place.  When  the 
elongation  is  very  pronounced,  and  the  uvula 
finds  its  way  into  the  larynx,  the  patient  may  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  suffocation,  particularly  if  he 
happen  to  be  asleep,  when  he  suddenly  wakes  up 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  breathlessness. 
A  more  temporary  condition  of  elongated  uvula 
is  observed  in  that  form  of  relaxed  fauces  which 
public  speakers  and  singers  are  subject  to,  and 
which  comes  on  suddenly,  or  quickly,  after  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  voice  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Tbbatment. — The  condition  associiited  with 
elongated  uvula  must  be  treated  on  general 
principles  (see  Phaktnx,  Diseases  of).  Locally, 
the  elongated  uvula  is  best  treated  by  astringent 
gargles.  One  of  the  best  of  these,  which  is 
perhaps  as  soothing  as  astringent,  is  the  bro- 
mide of  ammonium  gargle,  20  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  Glycerine  of  tannin,  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  other  agents  which  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  simply  relaxed 
uvula,  may  prove  insufficient  to  restore  the 
elongated  uvula,  and  then  a  portion  of  it  must  be 
removed,  even  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds. 

Bifid  Uvula  is  a  deformity  usually  congenital, 
the  treatment  of  which,  if  necessary,  by  the 
actual  or  galvano-caustic  cautery,  or  other  means, 
falls  within  the  domain  of  surgery. 

Paralysis  of  the  Uvula  is  met  with  as  a 
sequela  of  diphtheria,  when  other  parts  of  the 
throat  are  similarly  affected.  See  Palate, 
Diseases  of;  and  Fakalysis,  Diphtheritic, 

Claud  Mui£hbai>. 
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VACCIirATIOir  (vacca,  a  cow).'— Stnom.  : 
t'r.  Vdccinatim;  Ger.  K'tthipoekenimpfmig. 

DEFiNiTioif.-^Inoculation  with  the  material 
of  vaccinia  or  the  cow-pox.  Its  purpose,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  human  subject,  in  which  relation 
alone  we  have  here  to.  consider  it,  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  person  vaccinated  from  an  attack, 

■  This  article,  -whioH  was  written  by  the  late  Dr. 
Beaton,  has  been  revised  by  Dr.  CoUie.  The  passages 
Uurated  by  the  latter  are  marJud  [  ], 


and  especially  from  a  severe  or  fatax  attack,  of 
small-pox. 

The  cow-pox,  which  is  a  natural,  though  not 
common,  disease  in  the  cow  and  horse,  never 
occurs  spontaneously  in  man.  Nor  is  it  commu- 
nicable to  him  by  effluvia,  or  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  direct  inoculation  of  its  own  spe- 
cific virus.  Such  inoculation  before  the  time 
of  Jenner  was  never  more  than  a  matter  of  mere 
accident,  and  occurred  with  comparative  rarity. 
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It  -was  matter  of  popular  tradition,  but  was  left 
for  Jenner  to  demonstrate,  that  persons  who  had 
thus  been  accidentally  vaccinated  enjoyed  im- 
munity subsequently  from  small-pox ;  and  it  was 
by  his  great  discovery  that  the  cow-pox,  once 
implanted  in  the  human  subject,  may  be  con- 
tinued by  inoculation  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual indefinitely,  that  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion became  possible. 

PHENOMEajA  OF  VACCDTATioif . — The  phenomena 
trhich  follow  inoculation  with  the  material  of 
cow-pox  vary  according  as  the  person,  in  whom 
the  vaccine  lymph  is  inserted,  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  previous  successful 
vaccination  [a  previous  inoculation,  or  a  pre- 
vious small-pox].  The  description  may  be  divided 
into  (1)  the  coarse  of  primary  vaccination ;  and 
(2)  the  course  of  secondary  vaccination,  or  re- 
vaccination. 

1.  Course  of  primary  vaocinatlon. — This 
may  be  regular,  irregular,  or  complicated. 

(a)  Begalar  course. — When  lymph,  taken  from 
a  vaccine  vesicle  at  that  period  of  its  course 
when  the  vesicle  is  fit  for  the  purpose,  is  in- 
serted into  the  skin  by  puncture,  or  is  applied  to 
a  small  abraded  surface  of  the  skin  of  an  unpro- 
tected person,  no  particular  effect  is  noticeable 
till  about  the  end  of  the  second  day,  or  early 
on  the  third  day.  By  this  time,  if  the  vaccina- 
tion be  about  to  succeed,  a  slight  papular  ele- 
vation becomes  perceptible.  This,  by  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  has  become  a  distinct  vesicle  of 
a  bluish-white  colour,  with  raised  edge  and  cen- 
tral cup-like  depression.  By  the  eighth  day  (the 
day-week  from  that  on  which  the  lymph  was 
inserted)  it  has  attained  its  perfect  growth ;  it 
is  then  plump',  round,  more  decidedly  pearl- 
coloured,  and  distended  with  clear  lymph ;  its 
margin  is  firm,  and  central  depression  very 
marked.  On  this  day,  or  sometimes  even  by 
the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  a  ring  of  inflam- 
mation, called  the  areola,  begins  to  form  about 
its  base;  and  the  vesicle  ai}d  areola  together 
continue  to  spread  for  the  next  two  days.  '  The 
areola  is  circular,  and  when  fully  developed  has 
a  diameter  of  from  one  to  three  inches,  being 
then  often  attended  with  considerable  hardness 
and  swelling  of  the  subjacent  connective  tissue. 
After  the  tenth  day  the  areola  begins  to  fade ; 
and  in  two  or  three  days  more  it  has  usually  dis- 
appeared, with  whatever  of  hardness  or  swelling 
may  have  existed.  With  the  decline  of  the  areola 
the  vesicle  begins  to  dry  in  the  centre;  the 
lymph  remaining  in  it  becomes  opaque  and  gra- 
dually concretes ;  and  by  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth day  a  hard  brown  scab  is  formed,  which 
gradually  contracts,  dries,  and  blackens,  and 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day,  but 
usually  about  the  twenty-first  day,  falls  off. 
There  is  then  left  a  cicatrix,  which  is  circular, 
somewhat  depressed,  foveated,  sometimes  radi- 
ated, and,  with  rare  exceptions,  permanent  in 
after-life. 

If  the  lymph  have  been  inserted  by  two,  three, 
or  more  punctures  set  near  together  about  one 
spot,  or  by  abrasion  over  a  suficient  surface, 
two  or  more  vesicles  may  arise  at  the  spot ;  and 
in  the  course  of  their  growth,  either  form  a 
large  vesicle  of  a  compound  character,  with  but 
}ne  central  depression,   or  a  crop  of  vesicles, 


generally  coalescing,  but  eacu  retaining  its  own 
central  depression.  These  compound  vesicles 
and  crops  are  round,  oval,  or  of  irregular  outline, 
according  to ,  the  manner  in  which  the  cutis  has 
been  penetrated  or  exposed  ;  and  the  shape  of 
the  resulting  cicatrices  varies  accordingly..  Vac- 
cination which  has  gone  through  the  course  abov$ 
described  is  held  to  be  protective  against  small 
pox. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  attending  these 
local  phenomena  are  a  rise  of  temperature, 
sometimes  detectable  by  thermometer  as  early 
as  the  fourth  day,  more  marked,  but  still  often 
very  slight  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day ; 
more  obvious  feverishness,  with  restlessness, 
and  frequently  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day,  that  is, 
during  the  stage  of  areola,  subsiding  as  that  sub- 
sides. The  general  symptoms  are  in  most  cases 
quite  moderate,  and  often  exceedingly  slight. 
Occasionally,  when  the  areola  is  at  its  height, 
swelling  of  the  axillary  glands  may  be  intense ; 
and  occasionally  also  at  that  period  in  young 
children  of  full  habit,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
an  eruption  of  roseola  {vaccine  roseola)  may 
occur,  chiefly  on  the  extremities ;  or  a  papular 
eruption  {vaccine  lichen  );  or  a  vesicular  one — 
the  vesides,  however,  [differing  from]  vaccine 
vesicles,  in  being  entirely  free  from  central  de- 
pression. The  diiration  of  any  of  these  forms  of 
eruption,  when  they  do  occur,  is  very  transitory, 
usually  not  extending  beyond  a  week,  and 
very  seldom  indeed  beyond  the  falling  of  the 
scab. 

(A)  Irregular  course. — The  exactitude  with 
which  vaccination  in  the  immensB  majority  of 
cases  Tuns  the  course  above  described  is  very 
remarkable;  but  in  some  cases  an  irregular 
course  is  seen.  The  irregularity  may  be  merely 
in  pointof  time;  the  de-nelopmentof  the  vesicle 
being  retarded  one  or  two  or  several  days,  or  being 
slightly  accelerated,  so  as  to  present,  for  example, 
by  the  eighth  day,  the  appearances  usually  seen 
on  the  ninth.  If  the  phenomena  are  in  all  other 
respects  regular,  these  mere  variations  in  time  do 
not  [as  far  as  known]  affect  the  protective  power 
of  the  vaccination.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  irregularity  of  the  cha/racter  and  course  oi 
the  vesicle,  constituting  spurious  vaccination,  on 
which  no  reliance  can  be  placed  for  protecting 
from  small-pox.  Thus,  papules  or  even  vesicles 
may  arise,  which,  instead  of  undergoing  their 
proper  development,  begin  by  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  to  die  away,  leaving  a  mere  scale  or  slight 
scab  by  the  eighth  day.  More  frequently, 
there  are  vesicles  beginning  early  after  the  in 
sertion  of  the  lymph,  with  itching  and  irritation 
— symptoms  almost  invariably  absent  in  a  nor 
mal  primary  vaccination,  assuming  as  they  rise 
an  acuminated  or  conoidal  form,  instead  of  the 
characteristic  flat  form  with  central  depression  ; 
containing  straw-coloured  or  opaque  fluid,  in- 
stead of  clear  lymph  ;  and  developing  an  early 
and  irregularly-shaped  areola,  which  is  at  its 
height  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  far  on  the 
decline  by  the  day-week.  In  other  cases  the 
vesicles,  rising  Sjpparently  more  regularly  at 
first,  are  found  by  the  eighth  day  to  have  burst; 
and  present  either  an  irregulax  scabby  appear- 
ance, or  are  in  the  state  of  open  sores.    The 
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:hief  causes  of  these  irregularities  will  be  dis- 
oussed  further  on, 

(c)  Complicated  course. — la  spurious  raooi- 
natioDS,  especially  iu  ttie  kind  last  described, 
and  even  in  the  course  of  a  regular  vaccination, 
if  the  vesicles  have  been  rubbed  or  otherwise 
ugured,  ulcerated  sores  may  succeed,  requiring, 
in  cliUdren  who  are  of  scrofulous  or  otherwise 
uhhealthy  constitution,  some  time  to  heal.  Oc- 
casionally, also,  iu  children  of  such  habit  of 
body,  the  swelling  of  the  aziUary  glands,  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  sometimes  attendant  on 
the  areola,  may  result  in  abscess.  Bat  the  only 
comjjlication  which  can  bo  regarded  as  at  all 
formidable  is  erysipelas.  This  disease  may  of 
course  supervene  on  vaccination,  as  it  may  on 
any  other  surgical  operation,  when  the  condi- 
tions which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  it  exist,  and 
especially  where  there  has  been  exposure  to  its 
contagium.  [The  lesson  which  this  teaches  us  is 
not  that  we  should  nut  vaccinate,  but  that  we 
should  guard  the  place  of  operation  against  the 
entry  of  dirt  or  decomposing  matter ;  alike  at 
the  time  and  during  the  course  of  vaccination. 
If  erysipelas  be  from  any  cause  set  up  during 
vaccination,  it  will  occasionally  be  serious  and 
even  fatal,  just  as  if  it  followed  on  another  kind 
of  wound,]  But  there  have  been  cases,  happily 
rare,  in  which  it  has  manifestly  arisen  from 
the  use  of  improper  lymph,  that  is,  from  lymph 
taken  from  spurious  vesicles,  or  from  regular 
vesicles  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  course, 
or  which  has  been  spoilt  in  keeping. 

2.  Course  of  re-vaoomation. — In  some  per- 
sons the  regvlar  phenomena  of  vaccination  can 
only  be  produced  once  in  the  lifetime.  But  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  and  vesicles  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  second  vaccination,  not  distinguish- 
able in  their  appearance  from  primary  vesicles^ 
though  usually  having  a  smaller  and  more  tran- 
sitory areola,  and  having  a  small  and  poor  cica- 
trix. Much  the  most  frequently  the  result  of 
that  process  is  the  production  of  a  spurious 
pa^e  or  acuminated  vesicle,  with  hai^,  irre- 
gular areola,  reaching  its  height  by  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  and  having  by  the  eight  day  an  im- 
perfect scab,  which  soon  f^Us.  There  is  often 
much  itching  and  more  serious  local  irritation ; 
and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  out  of  all 
proportion  more  frequent  after  re-vaccination 
than"  after  primary  vaccination.  In  some  per- 
sons no  specific  local  effect  is  producible  by  ro- 
Taccination. 

Perpohmanob  of  VAOCiNATioy. — (1)  Age. — 
Small-pox  being  a  disease  to  which  persons  are 
liable  from  the  moment  of  birth,  and  which  is 
peculiarly  fatal  in  infancy,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  vaticination  should  be  performed  in 
very  early  life.  In  large  towns,  where  a  weekly 
supply  of  lymph  from  arm  to  arm  can  always 
be  maintained,  the  vaccination  of  children 
who  are  plump  and  healthy  should  be  effected 
within  four  or  six  weiaks  from  birth.  If  the 
child  be  less  robust,  it  may  properly  be  deferred 
for  three  or  four  weeks  more.  In  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  the  age  at  which  vaccination 
ean  be  performed  must  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  arrangements  for  lymph-supply  in  the 
district ;  but  these  are  always  such  as  admit  of  a 
ehild  being  vaccinated  within  a  very  few  months 


from  birth,  It  is  under  ordinary  circnmstancM 
a  preliminary  condition  of  the  performance  of 
vaccination,  that  the  child  to  be  vaccinated  should 
be  healthy;  and  a  careful  examination  to  ascer- 
tain this  is  the  first  duty  of  the  vaccinator.  Tlie 
child  should  not  only,  be  free  from  any  acute 
febrile  disease,  but  also  from  diarrhoea  and 
from  cutaneous  diseases,  especiaUy  those  of  the 
vesicular  type.  The  states  of  constitution  asso- 
ciated with  herpes  and  eczema  singularly  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  course  of  vaccination,  and 
seem  to  be  the  most  frequent  causes  of  those 
spurious  results  of  vaccination  just  described. 
They  may  both — especially  intertrigo — without 
care,  be  overlooked ;  hence  examination  of  the 
scalp,  and  of  the  folds  of  skin  behind  the  ears, 
in  the  neck,  and  in  the  groins,  is  indispensable. 
Vaccination  should  also  be  postponed  if  ery- 
sipelas bs  prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  child  is  living,  or  if  it  have  been 
recently :  exposed  to  the  infection  of  measles 
or'  scarlatina.  There  is,  however,  a  state  of 
tilings  under  which  these  conditions  must  be  dis- 
regarded, namely,  when  there  may  be  immediate 
exposure  to  the  infection  of  small-pox,  as  when 
an  unvaccinated  child  is  in  a  house  in  which  the 
infection  exists,  or  has  come  into  direct  contact 
vrith  an  infected  person.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
that  no  age  is  too  early  for  vaccination,  and 
no  state  of  health,  except  ;the  presence  of  acute 
disease  of  a  serious  character,  can  be  held  to 
contraindicate  it.  Life  then  may  depend  on 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  vaccination  is 
done. 

(2)  Selection  of  lymph. — The  second  point 
to  attend  to  is  the  selection  of  the  lymph  to  be 
used  in  vaccinating.  [This  may  be  of  two  kinds, 
bovine  or  human.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
the  former  are  immunity  from  human  disease 
and  greater  protection  from  small-pox.  As  the 
risk  of  conveying  human  disease  is  infinitesimal, 
if  the  vaccination  I  be  done  with  due  care,  much 
weight  need  not  be  attached  to  this  ;  and,  more- 
over, if  the  argument  be  sound,  it  applies  a  priori 
to  the  bovine  lymph  as  well  as  to  the  human, 
so  that  by  the  adoption  of  bovine  matter  we 
merely  substitute  one  possible  risk  for  another. 
It  is  true  that  the  bovine  lymph  is  recomr 
mended  on  the  ground  that  no  disease  other 
than  cow-pox  is  capable  of  being  communicated 
to  man  by  inoculation  with  it; 'but  thiS' state- 
ment must  for  the  present  be  open  to  question. 
In  the  selection  of  lymph,  whether  bovine  or 
human,  the  important  point  is  to  select  healthy 
subjects ;  and  it  is  probably  as  easy  to  select  a 
healthy  infant  as  a  healthy  calf.  Of  the  greater 
protection  from  small-pox,  this  is  not  yet  estab' 
lished  on  a  sufficiently  wide  induction,  and  years 
must  yet  elapse  before  it  can  be.  If  the  bovine 
lymph  be  preferred  for  general  use,  itwiUstiUbe 
well  to  choose  humanised  lymph  in  the  case  of 
delicate  children,  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
local  effects  when  bovine  lymph  is  used.  The  pre- 
sent writer  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge 
prefers  humanised  lymph,  which,  as  employed  by 
his  colleagues  and  himself,  he  has  never  found 
ineffectual ;  but,  whilst  of  this  opinion,  he  thinks 
the  propriety  of  more  frequent  recourse  to  the 
calf,  for   the  purpose  of  renewing  our  stock, 
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deserres  consideration.]  Human  lymph  Blionld 
be  taken  from  primary  cases  only,  from  perfectly 
healthy  subjects,  and  from  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic resides.  Babies  selected  for  the  purpose 
should  not  only  be  in  good  health  themselTes, 
but,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  healthy 
parentage.  Those  of  dark  complexion,  not  too 
florid,  with  a  thick  smooth,  clear  skin,  generally 
yield  the  best  and  most  eflfectiTe  lymph.  Vesicles 
from  which  the  lymph  may  be  taken  must  be 
well  characterised,  uninjured,  and  free  from 
areola.  Lymph  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be 
taken  so  soon  as  any  can  be  obtained  from  a 
vesicle,  as  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  its  course ; 
but  it  is  then  procurable  in  very  small  quantity, 
and  it  is  usually  and  most  conveniently  taken  on 
the  day-week  from  the  vaccination,  when  the 
vesicle  is  perfectly  formed,  but  before  the  stage 
of  areola  has  set  in.  Any  vesicle,  which  at  that 
date  manifests  areola,  must  be  discarded.  This 
was  Tenner's  '  golden  rule,'  and  one  which  ought 
to  be  scrupulously  observed.  Good  vaccine 
lymph  is  always  perfectly  limpid,  and  has  be- 
sides a  certain  degree  of  viscidity.  A  thin, 
serous,  too-readily  flowing  lymph  should  never 
be  used. 

(3)  Method  of  ooUecting  lymph:  Arm- 
to-arm  vaccination. — The  collection  of  lymph 
from  the  human  subject  for  vaccinating  is  ef- 
fected by  opening  the  vesicle  by  numerous  minute 
punctures  on  its  surface,  the  utmost  care  being 
used  not  to  draw  blood.  Should  any  accident- 
ally be  drawn,  the  vesicle  must  be  discarded 
altogether.  No  lymph  must  be  used  which  does 
not  exude  spontaneously ;  there  must  be  no  pres- 
sure or  squeezing  of  the  vesicle.  The  lymph 
which  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  opened  vesi- 
cle, is  taken  on  the  point  of  a  lancet  or  other 
instrument  employed,  and  inserted  in  the  arm 
of  the  child  to  be  vaccinated.  This  may  be 
done  in  various  ways,  as  by  puncture,  by  scratch- 
ing, by  scarifications  or  abrasions,  by  tatoo- 
ing,  &c,  ,  It  would  not  be  possiblfi,  within  the 
limits  of  this  article,  to  give  any  description 
of  these  various  modes  of  operating.  Nor  would 
it  be  of  much  use.  They  should  be  learnt  prac- 
tically under  a  good  instructor.  All  of  these 
methods  may,  in  careful  and  skilled  hands,  be 
made  equally  successful.  That,  however,  which 
in  the  hands  of  practitioners  generally  the  writer 
has  found  the  most  successful,  has  been  the  plan 
by  scarification  or  tattooing  •.•.".■,  over  surfaces 
of  the  extent  here  depicted.  Insertions  to  this 
extent  should  be  made  on  at  least  four,  and  pre- 
ferably five,  separate  surfaces.  If  the  vaccina- 
tion be  done  on  both  arms,  the  writer  recom- 
mends three  insertions  of  this  kind  in  each 
arm;  if  it  be  done  on  one  arm  only,  then  there 
should  be  five  on  that  arm.  [While  an  ample 
primary  vaccination  aflSbrds  better  protection 
against  small-pox  than  a  scanty  primary  vaccina- 
tion {see  p.  1723),  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
no  number  and  no  quality  of  marks  give  abso- 
lute protection  for  all  time,  nor  even,  in  all 
cases,  for  many  years.  In  well-vaccinated  chil- 
dren under  ten,  for  instance,  re-vaccination  pro- 
duces large  vesicles  with  well-marked  areolse. 
Some  of  such  children  are  certainly  liable  to  con- 
tract small-pox,  the  certainty  being  proved  by 
Ijse  fact  that  they  have  contracted  it.     For  this 


reason  and  seeing  that  susceptibility  to  re-vac- 
cination may  (for  all  that  is  known  to  the  con- 
trary) be  an  indication  of  susceptibility  to  small- 
pox, there  is  something  to  be  saidfor  a  repetition 
of  the  operation,  in  well-vaccinated  persons, 
whether  children  or  adults,  when  small-pox  is 
epidemic  It  is  certain  that  the  best  vaccination 
will  not  always  protect  up  to  that  veiy  vague 
period  called  puberty,  a  period  resiched  at  dif- 
ferent ages  by  different  persons.  Under  what 
circumstances,  and  how  often,  vaccination  should 
be  repeated  is  a  subject  for  enquiry  j  but  the 
experience  of  small-pox  in  London  during  the 
last  ten  years  proves  that  in  some  cases  re-vao- 
dnation  cannot  be  delayed  until  puberty,  and  that 
a  single  re-vaccination,  when  then  successfully 
performed,  is  not  an  absolute  protection  for  all 
time  against  attack,  or  even  death  from  small- 
pox.] In  vaccination  by  other  modes  of  proce- 
dure, care  should  be  taken  that  local  results  to 
the  full  extent  are  obtained.  An  ordinary  un- 
grooved  lancet  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
best  of  all  instruments  for  the  performance  of 
vaccination.  It  is  not  only  readily  cleaned,  but 
it  is  one  concerning  which  we  can  always  be 
sure  that  it  is  clean.  Lancets  used  for  vaccina- 
tion should  be  kept  bright,  and  should  never  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  If  used  for  more 
than  one  vaccination  at  a  time,  they  should  be 
most  carefully  cleansed  after  each  case, 

(4)  Storage  of  lymph. :  indirect  vaocina- 
tion, — ^Vaccination, should  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  is  practicable,  be  done  direct  fisom  arm  to 
arm.  The  degree  of  success  attending  the  use 
of  conveyed  or  stored  lymph,  in  whatever  way 
the  conveyance  or  storage  be  effected,  does  ncit 
approach  that  of  lymph  thus  directly  transferred. 
Where  vaccination  from  the  arm  is  impracti- 
cable, lymph  intended  for  immediate  use  may  be 
conveyed  from  case  to  case,  in  the  liquid  form, 
by  means  of  the  vaccine  bottle  and  other  contri- 
vances for  the  purpose ;  but  it  must  be  a  quite 
indispensable  condition  of  this  proceeding  that 
the  lymph  be  used  within  a  few  hours — six  to 
eight  at  the  outside — of  its  being  taken.  For 
longer  keeping  it  must  be  stored  either  in  her- 
metically-sealed tubes,  or  on  points  thickly 
coated  with  it,  then  carefully  dried,  and  kept 
afterwards  constantly  protected  from  damp  and 
heat.  When  stored  in  the  latter  way,  the  lymph 
needs  revival  before  use  by  dipping  the  point  for 
an  instant  in  water,  and  laying  it  on  the  edge  of 
a  book,  so  that  the  lymph  may  became  soft.  In 
the  use  of  stored  lymph  the  process  of  vaccination 
by  scarification  or  abrasion  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred, 

(fi)  Alter-treatment, — When  the  vaccination 
has  been  done,  the  parent  should  be  cautioned 
against  allowing  the  vesicle  to  get  rubbed  or 
mechanically  injured.  .  The  case  should  be  seen 
again  by  the  day-week  at  least,  when,  if  the 
vesicle  be  perfectly  formed,  and  pursuing  a 
regular  course,  the  success  of  the  vaccination 
may  fairly  be  pronounced.  But  if  the  case  be 
then  retarded,  it  should  be  seen  again  two  or 
three  days  afterwards ;  or  if  there  be  anytliing 
abnormal  in  the  appearance  of  the  vesicle,  the 
case  should  be  watched  unfailingly  throughout 
its  course. 

Vaccination  as  a  Fsotection  aqainst  Su&ij>- 
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MX. — The  protection  which  vaooination  affords 
(igttinst  small-pox  is  manifested  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  the  immunity  from  that  disease  which, 
as  a  rule,  it  confers  ;  secondly,  by  the  modifica- 
tion which,  when  immunity  is  not  complete,  it 
induces  in  the  course  and  seyerity  of  the  disease 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  most  precise  of 
the  numerous  facts  which  exist  in  proof  of  this 
are  those  derived  from  the  Small-pox  Hospital 
in  London,  where  it  has  been  found  that  while 
small-pox  in  the  rmvaccinated  patients  runs  an 
unmodified  course  in  all  but  2'6  per  cent.,  its 
course  in  raccinated  patients  is  modified  in  73 
per  cent. ;  and  that  while  the  death-rate  of  natu- 
ral small-pox  is  35'55  per  cent.,  that  of  jpost- 
vaccinal  small-pox  is  but  6'66  per  cent,  [This 
latter  figure,  obtained  from  cases  admitted  into 
the  Highgato  Small-pox  Hospital  in  the  years 
1836-55  is  lower  than  would  be  given  from  the 
experience  of  the  Asylums  Board  Small-pox 
Hospitals,  during  later  years.  The  difference  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance  that  Mr,  Marson 
excluded  what  he  called  'antecedent  or  super- 
added disease ' ;  in  part  probably  to  the  greater 
fatality  of  small-pox  during  more  recent  years,  a 
circumstance  which  has  also  shown  itself  among 
the  unvaccinated ;  and  in  part  perhaps  to  the 
cases  admitted  to  the  latter  hospitals  belonging 
to  a  more  destitute  class  of  the  community.  In 
the  Asylum  Board  Sinall-pox  Hospitals,  where  all 
deaths  are  included,  the  post-vaccinal  mortality 
has  amounted  to  8  per  cent.]  The  difference 
between  35  and  6,  however,  gives  but  a  feeble 
idea  of  the  protection  which  vaccination  really 
affords,  provided  it  be  thoroughly  done ;  for  in 
nearly  all  the  fatal  cases  the  vaccination  was 
found  to  have  been  of  an  imperfect  character, 
and  had  not  been  done  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  above.  The  following  table  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  based  on  an  examination 
of  5,000  cases,  gives  the  results  of  Mr.  Marson's 
observations,  extending  over  twenty  years : — 

Nnmber  oC  deatbs 
per  cent,  in  each 
class  leBpectively 
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Classification  of  Patients  affected 
with  Small-pox 


but 


35 


23-57 

7-73 
4-70 
1-95 

0-55 
2-52 
8'82 
19 


'1.  Unvaccinated    .... 

2.  Stated  to  have  been  vaccinated 

having  no  cicatrix  ,         ,         ,         . 

3.  Vaccinated: — 

a.  Having  one  vaccine  cicatrix 

b.  Having  two  vaccine  cicatrices  . 
0.  Having  three  vaccine  cicatrices  . 
d.  Having  four   or    more   vaccine 

cicatrices  .... 
o.  Having  well-marked  cicatrices  . 
$.  Having  badly-marked  cicatrices 

4.  Having  previously  had  small-pox 
[These  facts  are  confirmed  by  tie  experience  of 

the  Small-fox  Hospitals  of  the  Asylums  Board,  as 
the  follo-vring  table,  prepared  by  Dr.  MacCombie 
of  the  Deptford  Small-pox  Hospital,  will  show  : 
Statistics  of  ll,724casesof  Small-pox  treated 
in  the  Hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  during  the  years  1-871-78  : — 

Homerton  Fever  .        .        .  1876-77. 

Homertou  Small-pox    .        .  1871-78. 

Stockwell    .    ■    .        .        .  1874-78. 

Hampstead  ....  1876-78. 

Deptford     ....  1878-79. 

Fnlham       ....  1877-78.. 


Caspc 

Deaths 

Mort.  p.c. 

Marson's  mort 

corrected  to  in 

antecedent  uic 

peradded  dise 

One      (  Good 
Mark      Indifferent 

1095 

70 

e-4 

5.2 

2004 

841 

.16  7 

13  8 

Two       Good 

U61 

54 

8-7 

3-6 

Marks     Indifferent 

3178 

879 

112 

99 

Tbree     Good 

1095 

41 

8-7 

3  2 

Marks     Indifferent 

1778 

133 

7-4 

4-1 

Four       Good 
Marks  1  Indifferent 

826 

23 

2-7 

0-65 

919 

46 

4-3 

le 

Total    .    .    . 

11724 

987 

81 

6-6 
1886-59 

Good  marks: — 4477  cases,  188  deaths.  Mort. 
p.c.  4-1.  Indifferent  marks,  7247  cases,  799 
deathsi    Mort.  p.c.  110 

[It  deserves  to  be  noted  that,  if  Mr.  Marson's 
experience  in  1836-65  were  expressed  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  foregoing  we  should  obtain : 
Good  marks,  2570  cases,  96  deaths.  Mort.  p.e. 
3-6.  Indifferent  marks,  1966  cases,  206  deaths. 
Mort.  p.e,  10-6.] 

The  apparent  selection  of  years  between  1871 
and  1879  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  hospi- 
tals were  not  continuously  open  for  smallrpox^and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  were  not  all 
compiled  on  the  same  plan  during  the  period.] 

To  produce  then  at  least  four  perfect  vesicles, 
leaving  four  characteristic  cicatrices,  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  vaccinator. 

Eb-vaccination. — The  necessity  for  re-vacci- 
nation— a  term  the  use  of  which  should  always 
be  restricted  to  cases  in  wluch  vaccination  had 
already  been  performed  with  effect — has, always 
been  recognised, in  certain  cases;  but  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  its  importance  as  apt:aetioe, 
after  a  certain  period  of  life,  has  begun  to  be 
understood.  (1)  The  cases  in  which  later  vac- 
cination is  most  obviously  required  are  those 
in  which  the  effect  of  tho  first '  vaccination '  lias 
been  of  the  irregular  or  spurious  kind  already 
described,  from  which  no  protection  against 
small-pox  can  be  assured.  Circumstances  must 
determine  in  the  case  of  any  particular  child  how 
soon  a  completer  vaccination  should  be  performed; 
but  especial  care  should  be  taken,  before  proceed- 
ing to  vaccinate  again,  to  scrutinise  the  health 
of  the  child,  and  to  correct  anything  in  it  which 
may  be  found  amiss.  The  re-vaccination  should 
be  done  with  every  precaution  against  failure, 
and  therefore,  .always.,  if  possible  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  direct  from  the  arm.  If  it  totally  fail,  it 
will  need,  of  course,  to  be  repeated  at  iiftervab 
till  some  result  is  obtained.  This  result  may  bo 
a  complete  success,  but  more  fi;equently  it  will 
be  only  a  modified  success,  with  which,  however, 
the  practitioner  will  have  to  be  content  for  the 
present.  He  will  not  fail,  however,  to  impress 
the  necessity  for  a  further  re-vaccination  at 
puberty,  or  earlier,  if  there  be  any  immediate 
danger  of  small-pox.  (2)  When  primary  vacci- 
.nation  has  been  successful  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  not  to  the  extent  desired,  for  example,  when 
there  have  been  one  or  two  vesicles  only  instead 
«f  four  or  more,  but  these  vesicles  quite  genuine. 
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re-Taccination  at  puberty  is  of  great  impartancte; 
but  need  not,  except  under  circumstances  of 
immediate  exposure  to  small-pox,  be  recom- 
mended earlier.  [Considering  that  the  best  pri- 
mary vaccination  does  not  confer  complete  pro- 
tection up  to  the  varying  time  of  puberty,  I 
should  be  disposed,  for  my  own  part,  to  advise 
re-vaccination  before  that  period  even  in  the 
case  of  persons  well  vaccinated ;  and  probably 
the  age  of  ten  years  would  be  the  most  gene- 
rally suitable.  A.  C.].  (3)  Following  the  fore- 
going rules,  a  practitioner,  who  has  to  decide 
the  question  of  re-vaccination  in  cases  in  which 
he  did  not  himself  perform  or  see  the  original 
vaccination,  and  who  must  therefore  determine 
by  the  marks,  would  recommend  re-vaoeination 
as  soon  as  practicable  in  cases  in  which  the 
cicatrices  wanted  the  true  vaccine  character, 
but  would  advise  waiting  when  they  were 
genuine  in  character  and  wanting  only  in 
number.  (4)  The  systematic  performance  of 
re-vaccination  at  puberty  is  a  practice,  the  im- 
portance of  which  must  now  be  regarded  as 
demonstrated.  It  is  of  course  infinitely  more 
important  to  those  whose  vaccination  has  been 
incomplete,  than  to  those  whose  vaccination  has 
been  thorough,  but  even  the  best  vaccinated  de- 
rive additional  security  from  it.  [When  small-pox 
is  of  epidemic  intensity,  even  the  best  vacci- 
nated  adults  incur  appreciable  danger  of  attack ; 
but  with  them  the  disease,  if  it  do  occur,  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  mild  and  rarely  fatal. 
Amongst  re-vaccinated  adults  attack  is  rarer 
still  and  death  is  almost  unknown.]  The  reason 
why  the  period  of  puberty,  ur  thereabouts,  is 
fixed  on  as  the  time  for  the  systematic  perform- 
ance of  re-vaccination,  is  simply  that  it  is  only 
after  that  period  that  serious  attacks  of  post- 
vaccinal small-pox  are,  as  a  rule,  met  with.  The 
post-vaccinal  small-pox,  which  may  occur  in 
childhood,  is  [as  a  role,  to  which  there  are 
exceptions],  unless  when  the  vaccination  has  been 
very  imperfect,  of  little  danger. 

Alleged  DAiraEES  opVacoinatiok. — The  ten- 
dency of  parents  to  refer  to  vaccination  every 
disease,  especially  every  cutaneous  disease,  which 
the  child  may  afterwards  manifest,  is  well  known. 
Most  of  such  allegations  are  without  proof  or 
probability — mere  illustrations  alpost  hoc  prop- 
ter hoB.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  in  some 
cases  vaccination  may,  like  teething  or  other 
irritative  cause,  hasten  the  evolution  of  a  consti- 
tutional eruption  which  the  child  was  incubating ; 
but  even  this  is  not  a  common  occurrence,  nor  is 
it  at  all  vfithin  the  meaning  of  the  allegation. 
The  only  real  danger  which  need  be  considered 
here  (the  danger  of  erysipelas  having  been  al- 
ready indicated)  is  that  of  the  introduction  of 
Bjphilitic  infection  along  with  the'vaccine.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  blcod  that  syphilis  has  been 
introduced.  Such  an  accident,  though  rare,  is  of 
the  most  serious  consequence  when  it  does  occur, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  in- 
dividuals, but  from  the  damage  done  by  it  to  the 
reputation  of  vaccination ;  and  every  practitioner 
is  bound  to  the  most  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
precautions  whereby  these  evils  may  be  avoided. 
The  precautions  are  (a)  extreme  care  in  the  choice 
of  vaccinifer ;  (A)  brightness  and  cleanliness  of 
lancet,  with  careful  cleansing  after  each  sepa- 
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rate  vaccination ;  (c)  scrupulous  care  in  opening 
the  vesicles  of  the  vaccinifer  not  to  draw  any 
blood,  and  not  to  use  the  lymph  of  any  vesicle 
from  which  blood  may  accidentally  have-  been 
drawn ;  and  {d)  care  also  not  to  take  from  lymph- 
vesicles  in  which  there  is  an  areola,  and  in  which 
therefore  the  normal  contents  of  the  vesicle  will 
have  beconie  mingled  with  the  products  of  com- 
mon inSammation.  E.  0.  Seatoit. 

VAQ-IlfA,  Diseases  ot, — Synon.  :  Fr.  Ma- 
ladies du  Vagin ;  6er.  Krankheiten  der  Scheide. 

The  vagina  frequently  participates  in  the 
morbid  processes  which  afiect  the  uterus  and 
other  neighbouring  organs.  The  vaginal  affec- 
tion is  then  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  and 
may  not  call  for  special  recognition.  But  this 
organ  is  often  enough  the  seat  of  independent 
diseases,  the  more  important  of  which  wil  1  now  be 
considered. 

1.  Atresia.-Imperforate  vagina  is  met  with  as 
a  congenital  or  acquired  malformation.  Congeni- 
tal atresia  may  occur  alone  :  or  it  may  be  com- 
plicated with  absence,  imperfect  development,  or 
closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus.  Occasionally 
the  vagina  is  bifid,  and  the  atresia  affects  only 
one  side,  in  which  the  menstrual  fluid  of  the  cor- 
responding horn  of  the  uterus  may  accumulate, 
producing  the  condition  described  as  hematoiolpos 
lateralis.  The  occlusion  may  first  affect  the  organ 
in  its  entire  length;  or,  secondly,  forahalf  or  third 
of  its  length,  most  frequently  towards  the  lower 
extremity ;  or,  thirdly,  it  may  be  simply  mem- 
branous, as  from  a  too  complete  hymen.  The  con- 
genital atresia  is  usually  complete,  so  that  the 
passage  to  and  from  the  uterus  is  perfectly  oc- 
cluded. Acquired  or  accidental  atresia,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  present  any  degree  of  constric- 
tion, from  a  slight  and  partial  narrowing  of  the 
canal  up  to  its  total  obliteration.  We  find  it  re- 
sulting, first,  from  sloughmg  after  hibour,  when 
it  is  frequently  complicated  with  vesical  or  rectal 
fistnls;  secondly,  from  sloughing  after  fever"; 
thirdly,  from  chronic  inflammations  and  ulcer* 
ations ;  fourthly,  from  applications  of  caustics. 

Stmpioms  and  Diagnosis. — There  are  three 
stages  at  which  atresia  may  betray  itself  by 
symptoms.  First,  after  puberty  has  set  in,  the 
patient  has  the  usual  indications  that  ovulation 
is  taking  plaosjibut  she  suffers  from  aTnenorrhaa. 
The  utEirine  haemorrhage  is  taking  place ;  but  the 
extravasated  blood  is  detained  above  the  seal  of 
occlusion,  and  does  not  appear  externally.  Second- 
ly, in  some  women  dyspareunia  (impassibility  of 
copulation)  after  marriage  leads  to  the  examina- 
tion which  discovers  the  obstruction.  Thirdly, 
in  the  acquired  variety  the  difficulty  is  often  only 
discovered  in  consequence  of  the  dystociaHair  re- 
sults from  the  resistance  offered  to  the  advance 
of  the  foetal  head  by  the  constriction  of  the  canal. 
The  physical  examination  may  discover,  first, 
on  abdominal  palpation,  a  swelling  in  the  hypo- 
gastric or  inguinal  region,  due  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  menstrual  fluid  in  the  upper  parts  of  tlie 
sexual  canals.  Secondly,  on  vaginal  exploration 
being  attempted,  either  the  flnger  is  soon  arrested 
within  the  labia,  or  a  bulging  fluctuating  pouch 
is  felt.  Thirdly,  we  then  examine  per  rectum  or 
per  veaicam  with  sound  or  flnger,  or  through  these 
cavities  simultaneously,  combining  the  explore- 
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tion  by  means  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  through 
the  available  openings  in  the  pelvic  floor,  with 
pressure  and  palpation  with  the  other  hand  above 
the  pelvic  brim.  The  exact  seat  and  extent  of 
the  occlusion  can  thus  be  detected,  and  at  the 
eamo  time  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
amount  of  accumulation  that  may  have  taken 
place  above  it. 

Pboonosis.— (1)  Where  the  obstsruoting  mem- 
brane is  thin,  it  may  give  way  at  a  menstrual 
period,  or  under  a  gangrenous  process.  (2)  The 
sac  formed  by  the  dilated  uterine  or  Fallopian 
cavities  may  burst,  and  pour  its  contents  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  (3)  In  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases  early  menopause  comes  on,  and  les- 
sens the  risk.  (4)  Patients  who  suffer  from  atresia 
vaginse,  even  when  they  have  been  relieved  by 
operative  measures,  show  a  tendency  to  die  of 
consumption. 

Treatment. — In  view  of  the  dangers  associated 
with  the  accumulation  of  menstrual  fluid  in  the 
genitiil  canals,  the  indication  usually  becomes 
very  clear  for  their  evacuation  by  perforating 
Ibe  obstructing  tissues.  But  this  operation  has 
often  been  followed  by  disastrous  results.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  risks  of  wounding  the  bladder  or 
rectum,  or  of  setting.up  pelvic  cellulitis,  in  cases 
where  there  is  total  absence  of  the  vagina,  and  a 
canal  needs  to  be  tunnelled  to  the  uterus,  emptying 
of  a  haematometra  and  haematokolpos  has  been 
followed  by  death,  sometimes  from  septicEemia, 
sometimes  from  bursting  of  the  sac  above  when 
pressure  is  made  on  it ;  or  dangerous  inflamma- 
tion bas  been  set  up  in  the  pelvic  organs.  Care 
must  be  taken  never  to  empty  the  sac  by  pressure 
&om  above,  but  by  wasliing  it  out  with  a  warm 
antiseptic  fluid  through  an  opening,  which  may  be 
made  under  antiseptic  precautions.  Where  the 
atresia  has  been  extensive,  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  its  repeated  closure.  This  must  be 
averted  by  making  the  patient  wear  a  glass  or 
vulcanite  tube,  filled  with  cotton  wadding  soaked 
in  carbolised  oil,  through  which  the  uterine 
cavity  can  be  occasionally  washed  out  until  it 
has  collapsed.  This  must  be  worn  for  some 
months,  until  the  vaginal  canal  has  fully  cica- 
trized around  it. 

2.  Displacements, — When  the  perinseum  has 
became  relaxed  or  lacerated,  hernia  of  the  pelvic 
contents  is  apt  to  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  descent  of  the  uterus  in  such  cases  has  com- 
monly been  regarded  as  their  most  important 
feature,  and  they  have  generally  been  described 
as  prolapsus  uteri.  When  the  protrusion  or  her- 
niation, however,  is  complete,  the  walls  of  the 
hernial  sac  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  walls  of  the 
vagina,  and  we  get  the  most  extensive  displace- 
ment, or  inver^on,  of  the  vagina.  The  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  this  inversion  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  uterine  displacements.  But  we  may  have 
displacement  of  one  or  other  of  the  vaginal  walls 
as  an  independent  mischief,  or  as  the  most  pro- 
minent disturbance,  in  a  case  where  the  retentive 
power  of  the  pelvic  floor  is  impairedi  If  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  vagina  descend,  it  carries  with  it 
the  back  wall  of  the  bladder — eystocde.  Jf  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall  descend,  it  brings  with  it 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  letAMm—rectoeele. 
■  The  treatment  of  these  conditions  is  either 
palliative  or  radical.   The  palliative  treatment  is 
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effected  by  the  use  of  astringent  injections,  and 
the  application  of  vaginal  pessaries— such  as 
the  Hodge  pessary  with  cross  bars  towards  its 
lower  end.  The  radical  treatment  implies  a 
plastic  operation  for  repair  of  the  relaxed  or 
ruptured  perinteum,  or  for  producing  a  contrac- 
tion in  the  displaced  vaginal  wall. 

3.  Foreign  Bodies,— The  vaginal  canal  is 
sometimes  found  occupied  by  foreign  bodies. 
Every  gynaecologist  has  met  with  cases  where  pes- 
saries have  been  left  in  for  years,  until  hy  their 
presence  and  pressure  they  began  to  set  up  ulce- 
rative processes  in  the  vaginal  walls.  Introduced 
at  first  with  a  useful  object,  and  producing  for  a 
time  a  beneficial  effect,  their  presence  has  some- 
times been  forgotten,  until  the  discharges  they  ex- 
cited lias  recalled  attention  to  them.  But  bodies 
of  quite  another  kind  are  sometimes  met  with, 
usually  introduced  by  patients  with  onanistic  pro- 
pensities. Corks,  pieces  of  wood,  pomade-pots, 
fir-tops,  dram-glasses,  etc.,  have  been  met  with 
in  such  cases.  Portionis  of  glass  specula  and  of 
glass  syringes  have  sometimes  broken  off  in  the 
hands  of  practitioners  or  patients,  Ascarides 
and  other  parasites  seem  occasionally  to  make 
their  way  from  the  anus  into  the  vagina. 

Some  of  these  foreign  bodies  are  veiy  easy  of 
removal.  Others  are  a  source  of  great  difSculty 
— those  more  especially  which  have  become  im- 
bedded to  some  extent  in  thevaginal  walls.  Thus 
it  may  become  necessary  to  anaesthetize  the 
patient,  to  lay  hold  of  the  foreign  body  with  a 
polypus  forceps  or  vulsellum,  and  to  detach  it 
with  the  fingers  or  with  a  knife  from  the  tissues 
that  have  granulated  round  it,  before  it  can  be 
withdrawn. 

i.  Inflammation. — Sinon.  :  Colpitis  ;  Vagi- 
nitis.— Apart  from  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of 
the  vagina  we  may  have  colpitis  of  a  non-spe- 
cific character,  either  as  a  primary  disease,  origi- 
nating in  itself,  or  spreading  to  it  from  the 
neighbouring  structures.  The  causes  of  inflam- 
mation commencing  in  the  vagina  are  found  in 
chiUs  (puerperal  or  menstrual) ;  injuries  (as  from 
rude  use  of  obstetric,  and  gynaecological  instru- 
ments) ;  prolonged  presence  of  pessaries ;  exces- 
sive coition;  irritants  (as  in  cases  where  nitrate 
of  silver  applied  to  the  cervix  has  acted  on  the 
vaginal  mucosa);  neoplasms;  and  some  of  the 
fevers.  In  elderly  women  we  meet  with  a  colpitis 
senilis  or  vetularwm  (Euge),  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  easily  traceable,  in  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vaginal 
tube,  sheds  its  epithelial  covering  in  patches, 
becomes  studded  here  and  there  with  papillary 
granulations,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  cicatricial 
contractions.  In  x)ther  women  the  colpitis  in  its 
acute  forms  is  found  as  a  catarrh  of  the  mucosa, 
attended  with  swellingi  rapid  desquamation  of 
epithelial  cells,  and  exudation  of  a  serous  fluid, 
which  mixed  with  the  granular  cells  produces  a 
milky  discharge.  In  the  chronic  forms  the  dis- 
charge becomes  more  creamy  or  purulent,  as  the 
exudation  is  less  copious,  and  there  is  more  exfo- 
liation of  degenerated  and  often  unripe  epithelial 
cells;  and  then  the  surfece  is  often  thickly 
strewn  withred  papillae,  over  which  the  epithelium 
is  almost  destroyed.  The  symptoms  are  local 
discomfort,  and  leucorrhaeal  discharges  of  various 
kinds ;  and  the  diagnosis  is  ma  Je  by  examination 
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of  the  disehargo,  and  exposure  of  the  affected  sur- 
face by  means  of  the  speculum. 

The  treatment  in  the  acute  stage  is  directed 
to  keeping  the  part  at  rest,  and  using  sedative  in- 
jections. In  the  chronic  forms  the  use  of  the  in- 
jection or  douche  must  be  steadily  persevere^  in. 
The  canal  must  be  washed  out  with  a  stream  of 
hot  water,  in  the  last  pint  of  which  alum  or  some 
other  astringent  has  been  dissolved.  Where  aa 
acute  process  is  likely  to  become  chronic,  or  in 
the  chronic  forms  attended  with  granulations  on 
the  surface,  it  is  well  to  apply  with  a  mop  or 
brush  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  containing 
half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  Frequently  the  use 
of  pessaries  of  oxide  of  zinc,  bismuth,  or  iodide 
of  lead,  proves  useful  in  cases  where  patients 
have  difficulty  in  using  the  syringe  or  douche. 
In  the  colpitis  senilis  the  distress  which  the 
patient  feels  from  the  irritating  discharge  is 
best  relieved,  and  the  unhealthy  surface  is  most 
speedily  brought  to  heal,  by  the  application  of 
bismuth  powder,  through  a,  speculum  or  other 
tube,  to  the  mucous  membrane,  after  washing  or 
wiping  away  the  secretion. 

5.  Injuries. — It  is  principally  in  connexion 
with  labour  that  the  vaginal  walls  are  liable  to  be 
injured.  Not  only  in  operative  cases  where  the 
walls  .may  get  bruised  and  torn,  or  in  tedious 
cases  where  the  walls  are  so  long  compressed  that 
they  may  afterwards  slough  and  become  the  seat 
of  flst.ulse,  but  even  in  ordinary  cases  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  is  almost  always  fissured,  or 
torn  more  or  less  deeply,  at  its  lower  extremity. 
These  lacerations  are  mainly  important  because 
of  their  liability  to  become  the  channels  through 
which  septic  matters  are  absorbed  in  the  puer- 
peral patient.  In  every  case  where  there  is  a 
chance  of  infection,  the  canal  should  be  syringed 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  and  it  is  a  further 
safe  precaution  to  keep  the  raw  surface  dusted 
with  a  powder  of  several  grains  of  starch  com- 
bined with  one  grain  of  salicylic  acid,  or  with 
iodoform. 
'  6.  ITeoplasms. — Fibromata  affect  most  fre- 

quently the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  They 
may  be  either  sessile  or  pedunculated.  They  do 
not  give  rise  to  much  distress,  except  from  their 
pressure  on  the  bladder,  or  from  their  protruding 
through  the  vulva.  Extirpation  affords  the  only 
cure,  and  in  carrying  out  the  operation  care  has 
to  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  bladder  or  ure- 
thra when  they  are  seated  anteriorly,  and  the  rec-, 
tum  when  they  spring  from  the  posterior  wall. 
Sarcomata,  round-celled  or  spindle-delled,  have 
been  in  some  few  cases  found  springing  from  the 
vaginal  walls.  They  have  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed as  growing  from  the  submucous  tissue. 
In  the  only  case  which  the  writer  has  met  with, 
the  growths  arose  from  the  mucous  membrane. 
Early  extirpation  is  indicated.  These  growths 
tend  to  recur.  Carcinoma,  more  markedly  even 
than  the  other  neoplasms,  is  oftener  a  secondary 
than  a  primary  affection  in  the  vaginal  walls.  It 
may,  however,  originate  in  the  vagina  itself,  run- 
ning a  course  at  least  as  rapid  as  in  the  uterus, 
and  usually  leading  early  to  infiltration  of  the  in- 
guinal glands.  It  only  admits  of  palliative  treat- 
ment. Cystomata,  like  the  simple  solid  tumours, 
are  most  frequent  on  tie  anterior  wall.  The 
contents  are  usually  pale,  and  where  they  have 
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attained  the  size  of  a  walnut,  watery.  In  the 
smaller  cysts  the  contents  are  more  viscid.  Some 
seem  to  result  from  cavities  into  which  blood 
has  been  extravasated,  and  then  the  contents  are 
brownish.  They  must  be  freely  evacuated,  and 
iodine  or  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  their  lining 
membrane ;  otherwise  thfey  are  apt  to  be  re-filled. 

7  Vaginismus. — Under  this  designation  has 
been  described  an  affection  of  the  vaginal  orifice, 
which  is  not  infrequent  among  recently  married 
women,  and  which  utterly  unfits  the  subjects 
of  it  for  enduring  coition.  In  some  of  them  the 
hymen  is  unruptured,  and  there  are  excoriations 
at  its  base,  towards  the  navicular  fossa.  More 
frequently  the  hymen  has  been  infringed,  but 
the  lacerations  resulting  from  the  immissio  penis 
have  not  healed,  or  fissures  have  formed  at  the 
roots  of  the  hymeneal  flaps,  and  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation is  set  up  in  the  tissues,  which  renders 
them  exquisitely  sensitive.  In  such  a  condition 
any  touch,  even  of  the  finger,  causes  intense  pain, 
and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  orifice,  the  constrictor  vagina  and  the  lower 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani  are  thrown  into  a  tenes- 
mie  state,  which  prolongs  the  suffering.  The 
leading  symptom  is  the  distressing  dyspareunia ; 
and  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  touch  of  the 
finger,  supplemented  by  inspection.  An  examina- 
tion can  often  be  effected  only  when  the  patient 
is  placed  under  ansesthetics. 

Tebatment.— Treatment  of  a  palliative  kind 
may  be  attempted,  making  the  patient  use  sitz- 
baths  and  apply  emollients  and  sedatives.  Sut 
it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  have  recourse  to 
radical  measures.  The  patient  being  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  the  fragments  of  the 
hymen  should  be  pared  or  clipped  off.  An 
incision  should  be  made  on  each  side  of  the 
vaginal  opening  towards  its  posterior  aspect, 
running  in  a  direction  outwards  and  backwards, 
and  passing  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  some  portion  of  the 
thickness  of  the  constrictor  muscle.  The  points 
of  four  fingers  of  the  hand  gathered  together  and 
well  greased,  should  then  be  passed  through  the 
dilated  opening,  so  as  fully  to  distend  it,  and  pro- 
duce complete  relaxation  of  the  sphincter.  With 
due  care  the  bleeding  is  trifling;  the  wound 
heals  kindly;  and  undue  contraction  is  prevented 
by  making  the  patient  wear,  for  half  an  hour  or 
longer  twice  a  day,  a  thick  vaginal  bougie.  For  a 
time  the  introduction  of  the  bougie  is  resented, 
but  the  pain  passes  off  when  it  is  kept  in  posi- 
tion ;  and  after  a  few  days  its  passage  ceases  to  be 
painful.  This  operation  can  be  carried  out  with  a 
very  confident  expectation  that  the  dyspareunia 
will  disappear;  and  if  no  other  complication  be 
present,  the  probability  is  that  conception  will 
ensue.  Axexaitoeb  Bussbll  Siupsoir. 

VAIiENCIA,  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain. 
A  dry,  variable,  mild,  winter  climate.  Mean 
winter  temperature,  49-7''  Fah.  Prevailing 
vrinds  E.  (moist),  W.  and  S.W.  (rough).  See 
CuMATE,  Treatnient  of  Disease  by. 

VALS,  in  France. — ^Alkaline  waters.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

VAIjVES,  Biseases  of.  See  Heart,  Valtei 
OF,  Diseases  of;  and  Fxlobus,  Diseases  ot. 


VABICELLA. 

VABICBIiLA  (dim.  of  Variola).— A  sy- 
nonym for  chicken-pox.     See  Chicken-Pox, 

TA9ICOCSIi3i  {varix,  a  dilated  vein,  and 
KiiM,  a  tumour).— Synon.  :  Fr.  VaricocUe ;  Ger. 
Krampfaderbruch. 

Definition. — A  dilated,  elongated,  and  tor- 
tuous condition  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  due  either  to  increased  pressure  within  the 
ressels,  or  to  diminished  resistance  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  and  the  surrounding  structures. 

PATHOLoay. — The  testicle,  probably  lite  other 
glands,  receives  supplies  of  tlood  varying  with 
its  activity;  and  the  veins  are  numerous  and 
tortuous,  freely  anastomose,  are  liable  to  inter- 
mittent compression  in  their  passage  through  the 
inguinal  canal  from  muscular  contraction,  and 
terminate  on  each  side  in  a  single  vein,  which, 
like  the  companion  artery,  is  remarkable  for  it's 
great  length  and  small  size.  These  conditions 
are  favourable  to  the  production  of  dilatation 
and  varicosity.  Diminished  resistance  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  and  surrounding  structures,  is, 
however,  probably  the  chief  cause.  Varicocele  is 
so  much  more  fi:equent  in  the  left  than  in  the 
right  spermatic  cord,  and  when  present  in  both 
is  so  much  larger  in  the  left,  that  the  inferior 
muscular  development  of  the  left  side  of  the  body 
from  predominant  use  of  the  right  is  Very  pos- 
sibly a  predisposing  cause.  The  termination  of 
the  left  spermatic  vein  at  right  angles  in  the 
renal  vein,  as  compared  with  the  termination  of 
the  right  vein  at  an  acute  angle  in  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  the  relation  of  the  left  vein  to 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  have  been  suggested  as  pos- 
sible exciting  causes ;  but  their  influence,  if  any, 
must  be  slight. 

Symptoms. — Varicocele  is  generally  painless, 
but  is  sometimes  associated  with  neuralgia  or 
liypersesthesia  of  the  testicle.  The  subjects  of  it 
sometimes  complain  of  a  feeling  of  weight  or 
uneasiness  in  the  part,  after  standing  or  pro- 
longed exercise ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  when  the 
scrotum  is  very  much  relaxed,  labouring  men 
have  found  it  a  mechanical  hindrance  in  their 
work.  The  testicle  is  usually  normal,  but  is 
sometimes  soft  and  even  atrophied,  but  these 
conditions  of  the  testicle  are  probably  the  result 
of  other  causes,  and  not  of  the  varicocele.  In 
such  cases  the  patient  is  generally  very  hypo- 
chondriacal. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  veins 
can  be  readily  felt,  and  have  been  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  bag  filled  with  worms. 

Tbeatmknt. — In  slight  cases  of  varicocele  no 
treatment  is  required.  The  use  of  a  light  truss, 
with  pressure  suificient  to  take  off  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  column  of  blood  from  the 
spermatic  veins,  without  interfering  with  the 
current  of  blood  through  the  spermatic  artery, 
h^s  been  recommended  with  advantage.  A  well- 
fitting  suspensory  bandage,  cold  bathing,  avoid- 
ance of  constipation,  and  tonics,  will  suffice  for 
most  cases;  and  if  operative  interference  be 
requisite,  the  writer  has  found  excision  of  the 
veins,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  most  satisfac- 
tory. Subcutaneous  ligature  and  divisibn  of  the 
veins  have  been  recommended;  but  the  result  is 
always  uncertain,  and  sometimes  unsuccessful. 
J.  McCabthy. 
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VABICOSB  VEINS.  See  Veius,  Dis- 
eases  of;  and  Varicocelb. 

VABIETIBS  OP  DISEASE.  See  Dis- 
ease, Types  and  Varieties  of. 

VARIOLA  {variits,  spotted). — A  synonym 
for  small-pox.    See  Shaxl-Pox. 

VABIOIiOID  (Vmiola,  small-pox,  and  eiSo  t. 
form). — This  terra  has  been  applied  to  a  diseasu 
which  has  the  characters  of  variola  in  a  mild 
form,  but  which  is  really  small-pox  modified  by 
previous  vaccination  or  inoculation.  See  Smaij.- 
pox. 

VEGETABLE    PARASITES.     See    Pa- 

BASITES, 

VEGETABLE  POISONS.  See  PoisoN- 
ous  Food  ;  and  Poisons. 

VEGETATIONS  {yegeo,  I  grow).— In  mo- 
dem pathology  this  term  is  usually  applied  to 
growths  and  deposits  connected  with  the  valves 
of  the  heart  {eee  Heabt,  Inflammation  of).  The 
name  is  also  given  to  excessive  granulations  on 
wounds,  and  to  warty  growths. 

VEINS,  Diseases  of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Mala- 
dies des  Veines  ;  Ger.  Krankheiten,  der  Adern. 

The  diseases  of  veins  will  be  described  in  the 
following  order: — 1,  Inflammation;  2.  Varix; 
3.  Hypertrophy ;  4.  Atrophy ;  5.  Degenerations  ; 
6.  Phlaboliths ;  7.  "Wounds;  8,  Parasites;  and 
9.  New  Growths.  Neither  thrombosis  nor  py- 
aemia, except  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  vessel- 
walls,  will  be  discussed  here.  Until  late  years, 
the  term  phlebitis  included  these  diseases  and 
many  others,  but  they  have  been  gradually 
separated  now  (see  Pyjemia;  and  Thbomeosis). 
The  subject  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  veins  is 
also  separately  considered.  See  Veins,  Entrance 
of  Air  into. 

1.  Inflammation.  —  Synon.:  Phlebitis;  Fr. 
PhUbite;  Ger,  VenenentzmdMng, 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  coats  of  a 
vein,  associated  with  changes  in  the  blood  pass- 
ing tlirough  the  inflamed  spot. 

Vahieties. — Numerous  varieties  of  phlebitis 
exist,  but  no  satisfactory  classification  of  them 
has  yet  been  made.  Indeed,  three  methods  of 
classification  are  suggested,  namely,  I,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation — acute,  sub- 
acute, or  chronic ;  2,  according  to  the  conditioji 
of  the  thrombus  formed— whether  adhesive  or  sup- 
purative ;  and  3,  according  as  the  inflammation 
affects  the  different  parts  of  the  walls-^eahor, 
meso-,  exo-,  and  peri-phlebitis.  The  latter  com- 
mends itself  as  the  best,  as  it  is  chief  y  with  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  we  have  to  do.  Practically, 
however,  we  may  discuss  the  subject  under  two 
heads,  namely  endophhUtis  and  periphlebitis. 

JETioiOQY.^The  chief  cause  of  endqphlebitis 
is  the  formation  of  a  thrombus,  and  whatever 
leads  to  the  one  will  cause  the  other.  It  is 
especially  common  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaust- 
ing diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  and  as  a  compli- 
cation) or  sequela  of  the  acute  specific  fevers. 
See  Thbombosis. 

Periphlebitis,  being  allied  to  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas, is  set  up  by  like  oiuses.  When  open 
wounds  exist,  whether  old-standing  ulcers,  recent 
wounds,  amputation  flaps,  or  direct  wounds  of 
reins,  and  when  they  are  associated  with  bad 
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hygiensi  there  is  a  tendency  to  this  form  of  in- 
flammation. Overcrowding  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  this  and  allied  diseases ;  and  the  same  must  be 
said  of  chronic  visceral  trouble,  such  as  kidney- 
disease. 

Anatomicai,  Chaeaotehs  and  Patholooy. — 
The  pathology  of  phlebitis  taken  in  the  limited 
sense  referred  to,  as  it  affects  the  vessel-walls, 
is  best  discussed  according  as  the  influences 
which  alter  the  normal  condition  arise  (a)  in  the 
blood,  or  (i)  external  to  the  vessel-wall. 

(a)  The  inner  wall  of  a  vein  consists  of  an  en- 
doihelial  layer,  supported  on  a  subendothelial 
basis  of  connective  tissue.  It  is  extravaseular, 
but  under  certain  circumstances  is  liable  to  in- 
flammatory and  other  changes. 

From  within  the  vessel  the  only  possible  irri- 
tation must  come  from  the  blood.  That  fluid 
blood,  however  loaded  it  may  be  with  poisonous 
matter,  can  cause  an  appreciable  change  in  the 
coats  of  the  vein,  is  not  known  or  believed. 
Blood,  however,  when  coagulated,  does  cause 
changes  in  the  vessel-wall,  and  the  presence  of 
this  deposited  fibrin,  coagulated  blood,  adhesive 
clot,  or  thrombus,  by  whichever  name  we  prefer 
to  call  it,  is  the  stiirting-point  of  whatever  en- 
dothelial change  is  derived  from  within.  When 
a  thrombus  forms,  contraction  of  the  vessel-wall 
aud  staining  of  the  intima  occur ;  the  staining 
is  exactly  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the 
thrombus,  and  is  of  a  uniform  reddish  hue.  The 
irritation  set  up  by  the  thrombus  will  cause  a 
determination  of  blood  in  the  vasa  vasorum,  and 
the  sheath  and  the  outer  and  middle  coats  of 
the  vein  become  injected  and  thickened.  The 
endothelia  now  swell,  the  sub-endothelial  cells 
become  more  numerous,  active,  and  finally  find 
their  way  into  the  thrombus.  There  will  in  this 
way  result  an  adhesion  between  the  vessel-wall 
and  the  thrombus,  especially  at  its  lower  end, 
where  it  occupies  the  whole  calibre  of  the  vessel. 

From  the  contraction  of  the  thrombus  and  the 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle 
coat,  the  vein  will  be  thrown  into  longitudinal 
folds ;  these  effects,  however,  are  purely  mecha- 
nical, as  by  injecting  the  vein  with  water  the  folds 
readily  disappear.  The  idea  that  a  fluid  lymph 
was  effused  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vein  was 
long  believed.  Experiments  appeared  toshow  that 
alter  irritation  lymph  was  effused  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vein.  The  details  of  the  experi- 
ments, however,  were  proved  to  have  been  inaccu- 
rately performed,  as  lymph  was  allowed  to  travel 
through  the  openings  made  in  the  veins,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  irritation.  When  this 
was  prevented  by  tying  firmly  the  mouth  of  the 
opening  through  which  the  irritating  substance 
(say  a  needle)  was  introduced,  not  only  no  lymph 
was  found,  but  the  blood  remained  fluid,  and  no 
change  took  place  in  the  vessel-wall.  The  end 
of  the  relationship  between  the  thrombus  and 
the  vessel  may  then  be  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following: — liquefaction  of  the  thrombus  and 
return  to  the  normal  state  of  the  vessel ;  adhesion 
between  thrombus  and  vessel-wall,  growing  more 
and  more  intimate,  the  vessels  of  the  outer  coat 
and  the  thrombus  becoming  continuous;  the  whole 
of  the  vein  and  contents  may  become  a  streak  of 
fibrous  tissue ;  or  they  may  undergo  calcareous 
infiltration. 


(4)  The  sheath  and  the  outer  coat  are  the 
parts  of  the  vein  first  liable  to  inflammatory 
or  other  changes   commencing   from    without. 
Aroun^  superficial  veins  especially,  the  tissue  is 
loose  and  areolar,  and  in   it    the  lymphatics 
travel  upwards  to  the  glands.    Pus  finding  its 
way  into  this  loose  tissue  is  readily  conducted 
upwards  or  downwards.    The  old  name  for  peri- 
phlebitis was   'suppurative'  or  'diflfuse'  phle- 
bitis ;  it  is  a  disease  allied  to  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas, the  pus  in  phlebitis  travelling  along  the 
loose  connective  tissue  sturounding  the  veins,  in- 
stead of  being  diffused  in  the  general  connective 
tissue,  as  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas.    The  origin 
of  the  inflammation  may  be  in  an  open  wound, 
an  ulcer,  an  extravasation  of  blood,  an  abscess, 
especially  iscbio-rectal ;  in  a  viscus  such  as  the 
bladder  or  prostate ;  in  the  separation  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  or  as  a  consequence  of  osteomyelitis.     Ko 
change  need  necessarily  occur  at  the  wound ;  the 
surface  may  remain  healthy,  whilst  the  inflam 
mation  extends  along  the  sheath  of  a  vein  leading 
from  it.     It  may  be  some  distance  above  the 
wound  that  the  effect  of  the  inflammation  shows 
itself;  if  on  the  leg  the  pus  may  develop  in  the 
region  of  the  popliteal  space,  if  in  the  forearm 
at  the  elbow  or  axilla.    The  spot  is  apparently 
largely  determined   by    the    looseness   of   the 
tissue.   The  inflammation  set  up  ends  in  the  for- 
mation of  pus,  which  may  accumulate  in  sufK- 
cient  quantity  to  form  a  large  abscess.     Several 
effects  will  follow  these  changes  on  the  sheath. 
First,  the  nutrition  of  the  coats  of  the  vein  will 
be  interfered  with,  through  the  blocking  up  of 
the  vasa  vasorum.    Secondly,  there  will  ensue 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle 
coat.    Thirdly,  the  nutrition  of  the  intima  will 
be  disturbed,  giving  rise  to  cloudy  swelling  of 
the  cells,  loss  of  smooth  surface,  and  then,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  roughened  wall  presented  to 
the  passing  blood,  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  and 
the  formation  of  a  thrombus.    As  the  change  is 
sudden,  the  blood  coagulates  quickly,  and  a  clot 
is  formed  which  is   non-laminated,   and  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  to  which  the  ves- 
sel-wall is  affected.     The  pus  formed  gradually 
finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  points,  and  escapes 
either  by  natural  or  by  artificial  means.  ,  That 
the  pus  found  its  way  inwards  was  long  be- 
lieved, and  the  clot  was  spoken  of  as  a  *  sup- 
purative '  thrombus,  in  the  belief  that  pus  actually 
existed  in  the  thrombus.    At  most  the  thrombus 
presents  only  a  puriform  appearance,  and  pus  is 
not  now  believed  to  get  from  without  to  within 
a  vein.     The  adhesion  between  the  wall  aud  a 
thrombus  so  formed  is  very  loose,  and  easily 
disturbed ;  the  consistence  of  the  thrombus  itself 
is  loose,  its  tissue  friable  and  easily  broken  up ; 
and,  as  a,  consequence^   particles  may  become 
detached  and  washed  into    the    blood-stream, 
forming  emboli.    See  Embolisu;    and  Throm- 
bosis. 

SiMPTOMS. — (o)  EndopMebitis.oi  adhesive  phle- 
bitis, being  for  the  most  part  a  local  disease,  few 
constitutional  symptoms  are  present.  The  vein 
becomes  hard,  swollen,  and  tender ;  opposite  the 
valves  distinct  prominences  occur  where  the 
blood  has  first  become  stagnant;  the  limb  be- 
comes stiff;  and  sharp,  shooting,  darting  pains 
occur  along  the  course  of  the  vessel.    The  train 
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»f  Bymptoms  ■will  vary  according  as  the  veins 
are  superficial  or  deep.  If  they  are  superficial, 
the  veins  can  be  felt  beneath  the  slcin ;  the  ekin 
over  them  is  of  a  livid  red  hue ;  and  theve  is 
buit  little  oedema  of  the  tissues  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  .deep  veins  are  affected,  the  results  ■will 
vary  according  as  the  phlebitis  involves  the  main 
venous  trunk  or  the  veins  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Should  the  main  venous  trunk  become 
blocked,  as  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  the  vphole  limb 
IS  swollen,  the  skin  is  pale,  the  superficial  veins 
become  obscured,  and  the  extremity  affected  is 
lense  and  heavy.  Should  it  be  other  than  the 
main  venous  trunk  that  is  affected,  say  the 
l.ibial  instead  of  the  common  femoral,  the  part 
becomes  hard  and  swollen,  the  superficial  veins 
are  full  and  prominent,  but  there  need  be  no  ex- 
tensive superficial  cedema  in  either  case.^  The 
constitutional  symptoms  are,  so  long  as  the 
disease  is  localised,  but  slight ;  should,  however, 
pus  form,  or  the  clot  brealc  down,  pysemia  and 
embolism  may  occur  and  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

(6)  Periphlebitis,  or  suppurative  phlebitis,  oc- 
curs only  -when  a  person  ■who  is  the  subject 
of  visceral  disease,  or  who  is  exposed  to  bad 
hygienic  conditions,  suffers  some  local  injury. 
The  inflammatory  condition,  and  it  may  be  the 
pus  formed,  can  be  followed  along  the  course  of 
the  vein,  until  it  develops  in  some  part  where  the 
connective  tissue  is  looser  than  elsewhere.  Here 
an  abscess  rapidly  forms ;  the  vessel  is  swollen 
and  hard;  the  tissues  become  cedematous  for 
some  distance  below  the  inflamed  spot  in  the 
vein;  and  the  pain,  at  first  of  a  shooting  charac- 
ter, becomes  throbbing  as  pus  forms.  -  The  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  of  a  typhoid  character :  a 
feeble  fluttering  pulse,  foul  mouth  and  tongue, 
irritable  stomach,  diarrhoea,  foetid  breath,  with 
muttering  delirium.  The  majority  of  such  cases 
die.    The  disease  is  only  a  part  of  pysemia.     See 

PYiEMlA. 

(routjf  phlehitia  is  a  name  assigned  to  a  con- 
dition rather  than  to  a  disease.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  persons  suffering  from  gout  to  de- 
velop adhesive  phlebitis;  and  when  varicose 
veins  exist  in  a  gouty  person,  they  are  espe- 
cially the  seat  of  the  changes  that  go  by  the 
name  of  gouty  phlebitis.  Whether  it  is  the 
vein  itself  or  the  overlying  structures  that  are 
attacked,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  the  symptoms 
in  each  appearing  together.  The  skin  over  the 
vein  becomes  of  a  duflky,  or  at  times  of  a  livid 
red  hue,  for  some  distance  arannd ;  the  vein  may 
be  felt  to  be  hard;  the  limb  is  slightly  oedema- 
tons  ;  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  but  little, 
if  at  all,  raised;  and  the  pain  is  not  troublesome. 
The  disease  is ,  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
symptoms  may  disappear  from  one  part  and  ap- 
pear in  another.  Its  apparent  metastases,  its 
indefinite  symptoms,  and  its  troublesome  recur- 
rences, have  gained  for  this  disease  the  epithet 
'  gouty.'  The  evidence  derived  from  the  treat- 
ment, however,  ■with  regard  to  the  pathology  of 
this  disease,  rather  negatives  its  gouty  nature, 
and  points  to  a  condition  of  loss  of  tone,  asso- 
ciated with  local  eryBhema. 

PlAQNOSis. — Inflammation  of  the  veins  has  to 
be  diagnosed  from  inflammation  of  the  lympha- 
tics, and  from  erysipelas.  In  the  case  of  the  lym- 
phatics, the  glands  are  tender  and  enlarged  from 
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an  early  period  of  the  disease,  the  streaks  are 
rosy-red  and  in  large  numbers ;  in  erysipelas, 
the  rednesB  is  a  general  blush.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  both  of  these  conditions  are 
associated  wil;h  phlebitis,  and  that  all  tend  to- 
wards pysemia. 

Pboqnosis. — In  endo-  or  adhesive  phlebitis, 
the  prognosis,  in  regard  to  the  thrombus,  is 
that  it  will  be  gradually  absorbed,  or  that  it 
will  become  incorporated  with  the  wall  of  the 
vein,  and  reduced  to  a  cellular  cord.  In  regard 
to  the  walls  of  the  vein,  they  may  return  to  their 
normal  state,  remain  permanently  thickened,  be- 
come adherent  to  the  thrombus ;  or  the  cellular 
cord,  formed  by  the  remains  of  vessel-wall  and 
thrombus,  may  become  perforated,  allowing  blood 
again  to  flow  through  it.  In  peri-  or  suppurative 
phlebitis,  the  prognosis  is  bad,  in  regari  both  to 
the  life  of  the  patient,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
vessel. 

TitEATMENT. — In  all  forms  of  phlebitis  we  must 
insure  absolute  rest  by  confining  the  patient  to 
bed,  and  by  fixing  the  whole  limb  between  sand- 
bags, or  by  means  of  splints.  This  is  essential^ 
to  procure  diminution  of  pain,  and  to  lessen  the 
chance  of  breaking  off  a  fragment  of  the  clot, 
whereby  fatal  embolism  might  be  caused.  Hot 
fomentations  are  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and 
soothing  application.  When  abscesses  form, 
poultices  are  required ;  and  to  remove  hardness, 
after  acute  symptoms  are  gone,  salt  and  nitre 
poultices  are  useful.  When  abscesses  form  they 
must  be  opened.  Any  oedema  or  general  thicken- 
ing that  may  remain  must  be  combated  by  Mar- 
tin's elastic  bandages.  Medicines,  except  those 
given  to  support  the  patient's  strength,  such  as 
bark  and  ammonia,  and  the  like,  are  not  indi- 
cated. Calomel  and  opium  are  not  administered 
now  as  they  once  were,  as  a  specific  to  resolve 
the  clot  and  restore  the  vein.  Opium  is  given 
only  to  allay  pain,  and  the  less  the  drug  is  used 
for  that  purpose,  so  much  the  better  chance  has 
the  patient  of  recovery.  The  treatment  of  peri-, 
suppurative,  or  diflfuse  phlebitis  is  to  be  con- 
ducted at  first  on  the  same  principles,  but  the 
further  treatment  is  discussed  under  pysewia. 
See  PvjMiA ;  and  Theombosis. 

2.  ■Varicose  Veins. — Synon.  :  Varix;  Phle- 
bectasis;  Fr.  Vance;  Ger.  Kramgfaier. 

DEFiNrrioN. — Veins  which  are  increased  in 
length,  diameter,  and  thickness, 

.ffiTioiOGT, — As  the  current  in  the  veins  is 
dependent  on  a  free  and  sufficient  circulation 
through  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  capillaries, 
and  the  veins  themselves,  whatever  interferes 
with  the  passage  of  blood  through  any  of  these 
will  predispose  to  varicosity.  Hence  feeble  action 
of  the  heart,  obstruction  of  the  current  of  blood 
in  the  arteries,  the  involvement  of  the  capillaries 
in  any  inflamed  or  thickened  mass  of  indurated 
connective  tissue,  will  check  the  free  passage  of 
the  blood,  and  so  withhold  the  ms-Ofiergo  ne- 
cessary for  driving  the  blood  along  the  vein.  In 
consequence,  the  blood-current  in  the  veins  ■will 
be  retarded,  and  the  increased  pressure  on  the 
vessel-wall  will  cause  dilatation.  In  the  veins 
themselves  the  onward  current  may  be  impeded 
by  a  tight  garter,  the  pressure  of  a  tumour, 
aneurismal  varix,  the  pressure  of  a  truss,  a  full 
rectum,  a  gravid  uterus,  dilatation  of  the  right 
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heart,  emphysema,  and  prolonged  standing.  A 
person  engaged  in  any  employment  that  necessi- 
tates much  standing,  and  especially  when  in  ad- 
dition there  is  leaning  forwards,  as  over  a.counter 
or  a  wash-tub,  throws  most  of  the  strain  on  the 
muscles  of  the  calf.  The  continued  use  of  these 
muscles  will  cause  a  determination  of  blood  to 
them,  and  by-and-by  the  full  current  in  the  vein 
will  exhaust  the  resisting  powers  of  its  wall, 
and  allow  of  its  dilatation  ;  so  that  from  the  sur- 
faces of  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius,  sereral 
enormous  reins  will  be  found  to  emerge. 

Anatomical  Characteks. — The  principal  seats 
of  varix  are  the  extremities,  especially  the  lower 
limbs ;  the  body,  when  collateral  circulation  is 
set  up  by  blocking  of  the  venous  trunks ;  the 
rectum  (see  BLsmobbhoids);  and  the  scrotum. 
See  Vabicocele. 

The  morbid  changes  in  the  development  of  a 
varicose  vein  occur  in  the  following  stages : — 

a.  Simple  dilatation  of  a  vein  occurs  when 
excess  of  strain  is  thrown  on  its  walls  from  any 
obstruction. 

4.  This  may  be  of  so  long  duration  that  actual 
changes  in  the  structure  -of  the  wall  ensue. 
These  consist  in  a  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle- 
cells  in  the  middle  coat,  and  a  hyperplasia  of 
the  connective  tissue  in  all  the  coats. 

c.  Should  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  continue, 
the  vessel  becomes  thicker,  increases  in  length, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  becomes  tort.uous,  wavy 
in  its  outline,  and  irregular  in  its  calibre. 

The  valves,  in  harmony  with  the  vessel-wall, 
become  hypertrophied,  and  for  a  time  perform 
their  function ;  but  by-and-by  they  are  insufft- 
cient  to  span  the  widening  stream,  and  as  they 
become  useless,  are  reduced  to  fibrous  cords.  Be- 
hind the  valves  the  blood  finds  a  quiet  recess, 
where  it  frequently  stagnates,  and  a  thrombus 
is  formed,  which  may  remain  as  a  partially  ob- 
structing thrombus,  or  by  continual  additions  to 
its  surface,  become  a  completely  obstructing 
thrombus.  After  long-continued  dilatation  the 
tissues  around  thicken,  and  the  fibrous  tissue 
.formed  will  spread  between  outlying  tissues,  and, 
involving  the  blood-vessels,  will  encroach  on  their 
calibre  and  strangle  them.  In  this  way  it  is  that 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  over  a  varicose  vein  are 
destroyed,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  skin  an 
ulcer  is  formed.     See  Ulcbk. 

d.  The  vein,  as  it  approaches  the  surfaee,  may 
by  its  pressure  cause  thinning,  instead  of  thicken- 
ing, of  the  surrounding  tissues;  and  its  walls 
finally  become  thinned  and  ruptured.  In  conse- 
quence an  enormous  quantity  of  blood  may  be 
lost ;  and  unless  means  are  employed  to  arrest 
its  flow,  fatal  effects  may  ensue. 

Symptoms. —  The  premonitory  symptoms  of 
varicose  veins  in  the  lower  extremities  are  but 
ill  understood.  Numbness,  cramps,  increased 
heaviness  of  the  limbs,  occasional  swelling  about 
the  ankles  and  feet  precede  the  actual  appear- 
ance ;  bait  these  symptoms  might  be  the  fore- 
runner of  other  troubles,  and  not  of  varicose 
veins  at  all.  It  is  not  until  the  vein  is  seen  to 
be  varicose  that  the  disease  can  be  known  to 
exist.  "When  first  seen,  a  small  part  of  a  su- 
perficial vein,  usually  about  the  calf  or  ankle, 
looks  slightly  more  bluish  and  larger  than  usual. 
This  may  disappear  or  escape  observation  for 


some  time,  only,  however,  to  recur;  and  by-and-by 
the  condition  will  become  permanent,  with  occa- 
sional shooting  pains  in  the  course  of  the  vessel. 
The  superficial  veins  may  become  wholly  in- 
volved, either  from  belowupwards,  or  from  above 
downwards,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

The  superficial  may  be  equally  involved  with 
the  deep  reins.  As  a  consequence  the  whole 
limb  is  abnormally  large;  a  solid  oedema  per- 
meates all  its  parts ;  the  nutrition  of  the  limb  is 
interfered  with  ;  and  the  superficial  parts  giving 
way,  profuse  haemorrhage  or  the  formation  of  a 
varicose  ulcer  may  be  the  result.  The  haemor- 
rhage is  at  times  excessive,  the  blood  pouring 
from  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
vessel.  This  anomaly  is  accounted  for  by  the 
destruction  of  all  the  ralres  between  the  rup- 
tured spot  and  the  -heart ;  the  increased  pres- 
sure, in  this  long  column,  relieving  itself  by  the 
aperture  at  its  lower  extremity. 

SiAGKOsis. — Varicose  veins  are  unmistakable 
in  their  appearance  as  usually  found.  At  times 
a  saccular  dilatation  of  the  internal  saphena  rein, 
just  below  Foupart's  ligament,  is  mistaken  for  a 
femoral  hernia ;  but  with  ordinary  care  this  is  to 
be  made  out  easily. 

Pboonobis. — A  dilated  vein  is  dangerous  ac- 
cording as  it  has  a  tendency  to  rupture  or  become 
inflamed.  Either  of  these  complications  may 
prove  fatal.  The  chance  of  an  extensive  group  of 
varicose  veins  becoming  obliterated,  whether  by 
spontaneous  cure  or  by  operation,  is  but  slight. 
Treatment. — The  treatment  in  any  particular 
instance  is  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  veins 
becoming  varicose,  and  to  remove  it  if  possible. 
The  circulation  in  the  dilated  vessel  must  then 
be  encouraged,  by  obtaining  a  good  cardiac  and 
vascular  tone ;  by  support  of  the  blood  in  the 
rein ;  and  by  particular  attention  to  dietary  and 
hygienic  rules  for  some  time.  The  vein  is  best 
supported  by  an  elastic  stocking,  or  by  Martin's 
elastic  bandage,  or  by  an  ordinary  roller-bandage 
carefully  applied.  The  position  of  the  limb 
must  be  attended  to,  so  as  to  help  the  venous 
return ;  the  patient  sitting  with  the  feet  raised 
on  all  possible  opportunities,  and  not  neglecting  at 
night  to  sleep  with  the  lower  end  of  the  bed 
sli^tly  raised.  Bules  of  treatment  such  as 
these  are  no  doubt  beneficial,  but,  unfortunately, 
are  but  seldom  curative.  For  the  purpose  of 
cure  by  obliteration  of  the  vessels,  numerous 
plans  are  practised.  The  cases  in  which  it  is 
considered  justifiable  to  operate  are  (1)  when 
the  vein  gives  rise  to  pain  and  inconvenience; 
(2)  when  haemorrhage  threatens  or  recurs ;  (3) 
when  ulceration  threatens;  (4)  when  oedema  is 
great ;  (5)  when  a  varicose  ulcer  will  not  heal. 

The  methods  practised  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

a.  At  two  or  three  spots  over  the  varicose  vein, 
the  skin  is  touched  with  caustic  potash,  nitric 
acid,  or  a  paste  consisting  of  five  parts  oxide  of 
calcium,  four  parts  caustic  potash,  with  spirits 
of  wine  to  the  proper  consistence. 

4.  Two  or  three  drops  of  perchloride  of  iron 
may  be  injected  into  the  vein.  The  blood  at  the 
part  injected  must  be  rendered  stagnant  by 
compression  above  and  below. 

c.  Needles  may  be  introduced  through  the 
rein,  and  a  galvanic  current  passed  along  them 
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d.  Sttbcutaneons  division  may  he  practised,  by 
introducing  a  narrow  pointed  bistoury  beneath 
the  vein,  and  dividing  it. 

«.  The  yarix  may  be  compressed,  by  passing  a 
hare-lip  pin  beneath  the  vein,  opposite  the  high- 
est point  at  which  obliteration'  is  wished,  and 
taking  care  not  to  transfix  the  ves.sel.  A  piece 
of  wax  bougie  must  next  be  laid  over  the  pin 
lengthwise  on  the  vein.  The  practitioner  then 
twists  a  piece  of  silk  over  the  ends  of  the  pin, 
figure-of-8  manner,  soas  to  cause  the  bougie  to  be 
pressed  on  the  vein  and  pm.  At  intervals  of  an 
inch  along  the  vessel  the  process  is  repeated  as 
often  as  it  is  necessary,  so  as  to  obliterate  the 
whole  vein.  The  part  must  now  be  kept  abso- 
lutely at  rest,  and  the  pins  left  ia  position  for 
eight  days. 

In  all  these  fijethods,  the  risks  of  phlebitis, 
thrombosis,  and  their  consequences  are  to  be  re- 
membered and  well  weighed,  before  an  operation 
is  undertaken.  The  i:esnlt  in  regard  to  the  vein 
operated  on  may  be  a  permanent  cure,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  neighbouring  veins  may 
become  varicose  in  a  few  months. 

3.  Hypertrophy  ofWalls. — This  takes  place 
when  extra  work  is  thrown  on  the  walls  of  the 
vessel.     See  Varicose  Veins. 

4.  Atrophy. — ^When  from  any  cause  a  vein, 
or  part  of  a  vein,  falls  into  disuse,  as  after  an 
amputation,  its  calibre-diminishes,  and  its  coats 
atrophy  until  it  finally  disappears. 

5.  Degeueration.-That  atheroma  of  the  coats 
of  a  vein  takes  place  is  not  determined.  The 
calcareous  plates  found  at  times  in  the  saphena 
veins,  inferior  vena  cava,  and  uterine  veins  are 
probably  a  form  of  phlebolithes,  and  do  not  ori- 
ginally proceed  from  the  wall  of  the  vein. 

6.  Phlebolithes.  —  Phlebolithes,  or  venous 
calculi,  have  a  tendency  to  form  in  veins  in  which, 
from  dilatation  of  the  coats.the  circulation  is  ab- 
normally slow,  as  in  the  veins  of  the  prostate  and 
bladder,  and  in  varicose  veins  anywhere.  They 
commence  no  doubt  as  precipitated  fibrin,  and  to 
this  is  added  the  less  soluble  salts  of  the  blood — ■ 
chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  less  quantity  the 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  potash.  Phle- 
bolithes are  harmless,  and  they  require  no  treat- 
ment. 

7.  "Wounds,  and  process  of  healing. 
Wounds. — When  a  healthy  superficial  vein  is 
wounded,  dark  venous  blood  fiows  in  a  uni- 
form stream  from  the  distal  end ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  varicose  vein  the  blood  flows  from  both«nds, 
and  chiefly  from  the  cardiac.  At  the  same  time 
a  quantity  of  blood  escapes  into  the  subeutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  and  aj^bund  the  sheath  of  the  vein. 
When  a  deep  vein  is  woimded  with  a  breach  of 
surface,  dark,  scarcely  fluid,  blood  oozes  and 
trickles  away.  When  a  deep  vein  is  torn  by  a 
broken  bone,  without  breach  of  siirface,  the  part 
around  swells,  and  becomes  dark  in  colour ;  oedema 
occurs  around  and  below  the  torn  vein ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  extravasation,  and 
the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  part,  so  will 
there  be  a  tendency  to  resolution,  non-union  or  de- 
layed union  of  the  bone,  excess  of'callus,  or  the 
formation  of  pUs,  followed  by  osteophlebitis,  py- 
ajmia,  and  moist  gangrene  associated  with  bullae. 

Healing  process. — When  gentle  preBsnre  is  ap- 
plied over  the  wouiid  after  venesection,  and  the 
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limb  is  kept  at  rest,  union  takes  place  in  a  few 
days,  so  that  no  scar  even  can  be  found  in  the 
injured  vein.  The  coats  of  a  vein  contract  and 
retract  only  to  a  slight  extent  within  the  sheath, 
but  still  suiBciently  to  help  in  the  arrest  of  the 
haemorrhage  and  the  formation  of  the  clot.  The 
extravasated  blood  coagulates,  extends  through 
the  opening  in  the  vein,  and  projects  like  a  btitton 
into  the  blood-stream.  The  whole  doagulum  now 
contracts;  the  part  projecting  into  the  vein  be- 
comes organised ;  and  finally  helps  to  cloSe  the 
wound.  No  inflammation  is  necessary,  no  cicatrix 
is  left,  and  the  vessel  is  not  obstructed.  Instead 
of  this  fiivonrable  ending,  theie  may  arise,  from 
excess  of  movement  or  inflammation,  numerous 
troubles,  such  as  complete  obstruction  of  the  Vein, 
phlebitis  leading  to  thrombosis  and  the  dispersion 
of  emboli,  local  suppuration,  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics,  or  pyemia..  ■ 

TiEATMBNT. — Haemorrhage' froma  superficial 
vein  is  readily  arrested  by  pressure  over  the 
wound,  and  elevation  of  the  limb.  In  the  event 
of  persistent  hieeinorrhage  occurring  from  a  deep 
vein  after  the  employment  of  pressure,  eleva- 
tion, and  styptics,  the  vessel  must  be  cut  down 
upon  and  ligatured.  When  a  large  vein  is  pricked, 
and  the  haemorrhage  cannot  be  checked  by  ordi- 
nary means,  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  the 
vein  may  be  seized  with  a  forceps,  and  tied  with 
a  catgut  ligature. 

8.  Air  in  Veins.  See  Veins,  Entrance  of 
Air  into. 

9.  Parasites. — The  embryos  of  the  Tsenia 
and  the  Bilhairzia  haematobia  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  ;  the  latter 
a.re  also  found  in  the  veins  of  the  bladder.     See 

BiLHAKZIA. 

10.  New  Growths. — Turaorars  do  not  ori- 
ginate in  connection  with  veins,  but  the  current 
may  get  checked  or  stopped  by  tumoiirs  in  the 
neighbourhaod.  For  venous  nsevi  see  TuKomts — 
Angiomaia.  James  Cantlie. 

TEIKTS,  Entrance  of  Air  into.^SrsoN. : 
Fr. :  Aerkemootonie ;  Ger.  Lvfieintritt  m  die 
Venen. 

The  fact  that  animals  could  be  killed  by  in- 
jection of  air  into  the  veins  ha;d  been  known 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
the  first  case  of  spontaneous  entry  of  air  in  man 
was  not  recorded  till  1707,  byMerz.  After  that 
time  Humerous  observations  were  made  on  ani- 
mals by  Nysten,  Bichat,  Magendie,  and  others, 
in  -order  to  aseertaiil  the  cause  of  death,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  occurred.  In  the 
present  century  the  subject  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Amnssat,  Eriehsen,  Pirogoff,  Bouillaud. 
Brek,  Pahum,  Fischer,  and  many  others. 

Anatomical  Chaeautees. — The  air  is  found 
in  the  right  auricle,  often  greatly  distending  it. 
In  the  wiiole  right  side  of  the  heart  it  is  usual 
to  find  a  frothy  mixture  of  bldod  and  air.  Bub- 
bles of  air  are  also  found  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  even  in  some  eases  in  the  smaMer  eub- 
divisionS. 

PATHOLoaT. — The  result  of  the  investigations 
respecting  the  entrance  of  air  into  veins  may  be 
summed  up  briefly  as  follows : — 

1.  Amount  of  Air  necessary  to  Cause 
Death. — This  varies  with  the  size  of  the  animal 
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experimented  on,  and  the  mode  of  injection  of 
the  air.  A  small  animal  requires  a  smaller 
amount  of  air  to  cause  death  than  a  large  one. 
If  slowly  injected,  enormous  quantities  may  be 
pumped  into  the  veins  with  impunity ;  while  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  fill  the  auricle,  injected 
suddenly,  is  certainly  fatal.  Eecovery  may  take 
place  after  the  occurrence  of  very  serious  symp- 
toms, and  on  the  other  hand  death  may  occur 
after  an  interval  of  some  hours  or  even  days. 

2.  Causes  of  the  Spontaneous  Sntry  of  Air 
into  a  "Woundeid  Vein.— In  inspiration  the  di- 
minished pressure  within  the  thorax  causes  just 
the  same  tendency  for  the  blood  in  the  large 
veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  the  axilla  to 
rush  into  the  right  auricle;  as  there  is  for  the  air 
to  enter  the  lungs  by  the  trachea.  This  aspira- 
tory  force  dpe?  not  estend  beyond  the  veins 
mentioned,  and  the  region  in  which  they  lie  is 
often  called .'  the  dangerous  region.'  If  the  vein 
be  completely  divided,  its  lax  walls  fall  together, 
and  thus  offer  a  valve-like  resistance  to  the  en- 
trance of  air ;  but  if  in  any  way  the  opening  be 
kept  patent,  air  will  rush  in  at  each  inspiration. 
The  opening  may  be  kept  patent  by  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  -walla  of  the  vein,  as  when  it 
passes  through  a  tumour,  or  is  imbedded  in  in- 
flammatory products ;  or  the  surgeon  may  puU 
open  a  half-divided  vein  by  traction  on  the  parts 
he  may  be  removing;  or  the  aperture  may  be  cir- 
cular, as  when  a  small  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  wall 
of  the  vein,  or  a  branch  is  cut  off  close  to  the  main 
trunk.  The  external  jugular,  if  divided  low  in 
the  neck,  remains  open,  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  cervical  fascia.  Gas  formed  in  the 
uterus,  as  the  result  of  decomposition  of  clots 
left  in  its  cavity  after  labour,  is  said  in  some 
rare  eases  to  have  got  up  sufficient  pressure  to 
force  its  way  in  at  the  open  mouths  of  the  pla- 
cental veins,  and  thus  cause  death. 

Symptoms. — As  the  air  enters  the  opening 
it  gives  rise  to  a  noise  variously  described  as 
hissing,  whistling,  or  lapping.  If  the  patient 
be  not  under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic, 
he  cries  out  that  he  is  dying,  or  makes  use 
of  some  expression  indicative  of  great  dis- 
tress. He  becomes  immediately  pale  and  faint. 
There  is  intense  anxiety,  with  the  most  severe 
dyspnoea.  The  dyspnoea  is  purely  cardiac  in 
origin,  the  air  entering  the  lungs  freely,  with 
violent  and  hurried  inspirations.  The  sense  of 
want  of  breath  is  due  to  an  interruption  of  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs.  The  pupils 
are  usually  widely  dilated.  Although  the  pa- 
tient is  pale  and  faint,  the  action  of  the  heart 
may  at  first  be  felt  through  the  chest-walls  to 
be  violent  and  irregular,  and  it  is  said  that  on 
auscultation  a  peculiar  churning  sound  may  be 
heard.  The  pulse  rapidly  becomes  weak.  Con- 
vulsions have  occurred  in  some  cases,  of  a  tetanic 
character ;  and  in  some  Wolent  coughing  has  also 
been  noted.  If  a  large  quantity  of  air  has  entered, 
death  may  be  almost  instantaneous.  If  a  small 
quantity  rnly  has  been  sucked  in,  the  patient 
may  recover,  sometimes  after  some  hours  or 
days  of  distress ;  and  occasionally  a  fatal  termi- 
nation may  take  place  a  considerable  time  after 
the  accident.  Greene  {Amer,  Joiir,  of  Medi 
Seietwe,  xciii.  p.  38)  has  collected  68  cases. 
Amongst  these  24  died  almost   immediately; 


others  died  from  three  hours  to  seven  days  aftor 
the  accident.  In  the  cases  that  survived  some 
days  bronchitis  supervened,  and  possibly  tlie 
entrance  of  air  may  not  have  been  the  real  cause 
of  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  death  results  from 
arrest  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  It  is  not  from 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  as  some  have  said,  for  the 
cardiac  action  continues  long  after  the  air  has  en- 
tered. The  heart  is  constructed  to  pump  onwards 
a  fluid  which,  like  all  other  fluids,  is  incompres- 
sible. If  the  right,  ventricle  be  filled  with  air 
or  a  &othy  mixture  of  air  and  blooil,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  force  of  its  contraction  will  be 
wasted  in  merely  compressing  the  air  instead  of 
driving  it  on.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small 
factor  in  the  arrest  of  the  circulation ;  the  chief 
cause  being  that  the  air,  or  frothy  mixture  of 
blood  and  air,  fails  to  work  the  valves.  For  the 
pulmonary  valves  to  act  it  is  necessary  that  the 
artery  should  be  filled  and  its  coats  stretched; 
but  here  wo  have  the  vessel  only  partly  filled, 
and  that  with  an  elastic  gas  instead  of  an  incom- 
pressible fluid.  Its  coats  are  but  slightlystretched, 
and  the  valves  probably  lie  flat  against  them, 
and  are  not  closed  by  the  current  of  air  or  froth 
regurgitating  after  the  ventricular  contraction 
has  ceased.  The  tricuspid  valve  probably  also 
fails  to  act.  The  want  of  blood  in  the  lungs 
causes  the  sense  of  dyspnoea;  and  the  flow  through 
the  lungs  having  ceased,  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  will  become  empty,  and  no  blood  reaching 
the  brain,  faintness,  followed  quickly  by  death, 
naturally  occurs.  Supposing  the  patient  to 
recover,  the  air  which  may  have  got  into  the 
circulation,  is  absorbed  by  the  blood. 

Tbeatm£NT. — The  accidental  entrance  of  air 
into  the  veins  must  be  prevented  by  careful 
operating.  If  a  vein  can  be  seen  to  be  in  danger  it 
is  advisable  to  compress  it  on  the  proximal  side. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it,  a  double  ligature 
must  first  he  applied.  If  the  symptoms  described 
should  appear,  a  finger  must  be  at  once  placed 
upon  the  wounded  vein.  The  indications  then  are : 
1.  To  get  the  air  out  of  the  auricle ;  2.  To  fill  the 
auricle  with  blood ;  3.  To  keep  up  a  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain.  To  empty  the  auricle  the  finger 
must  be  kept  on  the  opening  in  the  vein  during 
inspiration,  but  removed  during  expiration,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  chest  should  be  forcibly 
compressed.  By  these  means  &othy  blood  and 
air  may  be  made  to  escape  in  considerable  quan- 
tities &om  the  opening.  This  is  recorded  as 
having  occurred  during  the. violent  expiratory 
efforts  of  coughing  that  sometimes  accompany 
this  accident.  To  try  to  suck  out  the  air  by  means 
of  a  tube  inserted  (as  has  been  recommended) 
into  the  right  jugular  vein,  would  probably  only 
ensure  the  patient's  death.  The  auricle  may  be 
filled  with  blood  by  applying  friction  to  the 
limbs  in  an  upward  direction.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  flow  to  the  brain  of  what  little  blood  may  be 
leaving  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  compress  the  abdominal  aorta 
and  the  subclavian  arteries.  The  veins  being 
uncompressed  can  empty  themselves  into  the 
auricle,  which  thus  may  be  filled  with  sufficient 
blood  to  work  the  valves,  and  so  restore  the  cir- 
culation. Should  the  respiration  fail,  it  is  advi- 
sable to  try  artificial  respiration ;  but  if  the  case 
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reaches  that  stage,  there  can  be  but  litUe  hope  of 
recovery,  as  it  is  not  -want  of  air  in  the  lungs 
that  causes  death,  but  want  of  blood  in  the  pul- 
monary vessels.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  will  find  references  to  the  literature  in 
Fischer's  lecture, '  Ueber  die  Gefahren  des  Luft- 
eintritts  in  die  Venen  wahrend  einer  Operation,' 
Velkmanns  Sammlung  Kliniaclier  Vortriige,  Series 
V.  No.  1 1 3.  Mabctjs  Beck. 

VEWEBBAL  DISEASES. —  A  common 
term  for  all  forms  of  contagious  disease  usually 
contracted  and  transmitted  by  impure  sexual 
intercourse.  There  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
venereal  disease ;  namely,  gonorrhoea,  syphilis, 
and  the  local  vmereal  sore,  or  chancre.  See 
GrONOEEHCEA. ;  SiPHiLis ;  and  Veneeeal  Soee. 

VEWEREAL  SORE.— Synon.:  Local,  soft, 
uon-infecting  Chancre  or  Sore;  Fr.  Ghanare 
Mou;  Ger.  Sehanker.  Clero  employed  the  term 
chancrdide,  which,  modified  into  '  chancroid,'  has 
been  adopted  by  many  American  authors. 

Depdiition. — A  virulent,  local,  contagious 
llcer,  communicable  only  by  contact  of  its  pus 
vith  a  breach  of  surface. 

iETiOLOGT. — The  setiology  of  the  local  chancre 
is  still  a  subject  of  dispute.  Those  who  are  now 
known  as  imicists  maintain  that  it  is  connected 
with  syphilis.  Others  believe  that  it  may  be 
saused  by  the  products  of  simple  inflammation. 
But  the  most  generally  received  opinion,  and 
that  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  is 
that  the  local  or  soft  chancre  is  due  to  a  virus, 
distinct  from  that  of  syphilis;  that  it  never 
gives  rise  to  any  special  constitutional  symp- 
toms ;  and  that  its  effects  are  limited  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sore  itself,  and  the  nearest 
lymphatic  glands.  It  is  from  this  so-called 
dualist  point  of  view  that  the  present  article  is 
written. 

Contagion. — The  local  chancre,  like  syphilis, 
may  be  communicated  by  direct  or  by  mediate 
contagion,  but  is  of  course  never  transmitted  by 
inheritance.  Syphilis  is  not  infrequently  con- 
veyed in  various  ways  independent  of  sexual 
intercourse  {.see  Syphilis).  The  local  chancre,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  very  rarely  other  than  a 
venereal  disorder ;  chiefly  because,  not  being  part 
of  a  general  disease,  it  does  not  give  rise  to  con- 
tagious lesions  on  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

The  disease  may  also  be  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  a  tliird,  through  the  medium  of  one 
whose  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface  happens  to 
be  intact,  and  who  thus  escapes  inoculation. 

One  attack  of  the  local  chancre,  unlike 
syphilis,  affords  no  protection  for  the  future ; 
hence  the  same  person  may  suffer  as  often  as  he 
exposes  himself  to  contagion. 

DESOBrPTiON. — When  chancrous  pus  is  inocu- 
kted  artificially,  the  puncture  within  twenty-four 
hours  becomes  surrounded  by  a  faint  red  blush ; 
on  the  second  day  the  redness  extends,  and  the 
site  of  inoculation  becomes  swollen.  On  the  third 
day  a  vesicle  appears,  and  rapidly  becomes  a 
pustule.  About  the  fifth  day  the  pustule  bursts, 
leaving  a  circular  ulcer  with  well-defined,  sharply 
cut  edges ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  uneven 
and  spongy,  presenting  a  worm-eaten  appear- 
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ance ;  and  the  base  is  soft  and  surrounded  by  a 
pink  areola. 

Varieties. — In  the  most  characteristic  form  of 
sore  the  ulceration  involves  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  its  cha- 
racters are  essentially  those  of  the  typical  form 
produced  by  experimental  inoeulatioti.  The  edges 
of  the  sore  are  loose  and  often  undermined.  In 
another  variety  the  characters  are  ill-marked. 
The  sore  is  superficial,  the  edges  are  not  under- 
mined, and  the  discharge  is  thinner  and  less 
abundant  than  in  the  typical  sore.  What  has 
been  termed  a  third  variety  results  from  exu- 
berant growth.  The  surface  is  raised  above  the 
surrounding  parts  by  the  development  of  promi- 
nent granulations;  hence  the  term  'fungating 
sore,'  or  chancre  vegetante  of  French  writers. 

In  all  varieties  of  local  chancre  the  base  is 
supple  unless  inflammation  is  present,  in  which 
case  there  is  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  The  discharge  is  readily  auto- 
inoculable,  hence  »  plurality  of  sores  is  very 
common. 

The  seat  of  the  local  chancre  is  nearly  always 
the  genital  organs  or  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. A  primary  sore  on  the  body  of  the  penis 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  syphilitic  than  local. 

The  form  of  the  local  chancre  varies  in  some 
degree  according  to  its  position.  Thus,  in  the 
furrow  behind  the  glans  penis,  the  sore  is 
elongated;  about  the  frsenum,  in  the  folds  of 
mucous  membrane  around  the  anus,  and  about 
the  female  genitals  it  is  fissure-like.  Again, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  neglected,  it  may 
become  covered  by  a  scab.  If  chancrous  pus 
gain  entrance  to  a  follicle  (follicular  chancre) 
the  latter  may  become  distended,  and  tempo- 
rarily simulate  a  small  abscess. 

As  regards  sise,  uncomplicated  local  chancres 
do  not  usually  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
unless  two  or  more  run  together,  in  which  case 
they  form  a  large  irregular  ulcer.  Such  con- 
fluent chancres  are  more  common  in  women. 

CoUttSB,  DUEATION,   AND  TBBMINATIONS.^-The 

regular  course  of  the  local  chancre  usually  occu- 
pies from  four  to  eight  weeks ;  but  the  super- 
ficial form  may  heal  in  a  few  days.  This  course 
is  divided  into  three  stages:  (1)  an  increasing, 
(2)  a  stationary,  and  (3)  a  healing  stage.  The 
length  of  each  is  liable  to  vary  from  many  causes. 
Roughly  speaking,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  first  period,  during  which  the  sore  sensibly 
increases  in  size,  occupies  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night; that  the  second  lasts  about  a  fortnight; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  from  three  to  five  weeks, 
the  stage  of  repair  is  reached. 

By  appropriate  treatment  the  duration  can 
generally  be  greatly  shortened.  It  is  also  much 
influenced  by  the  position  of  the  sore.  Thus,  at 
the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  or  urethra,  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  urine  retards  healing,  and  phimosis 
acts  in  a  similarmanner.  Chancres  of  the  fraenum, 
again,  often  continue  to  spread  until  they  have 
destroyed  it.  In  fact,  the  more  mobile  and  ex- 
posed to  irritation  is  the  part,  and  the  greater 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  dressings  in  place, 
the  longer  will  be  the  duration  of  the  sore. 

If  the  syphilitic  poison  have  been  inoculated 
HS  well  as  chancrous  pus— a  frequent  occurrence 
— the  course  of  events  will  remain  uninfluenced, 
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until  the  inmibation-period  of  syphilis  has 
elapsed ;  if  hen  if  the  sore  he  still  unhealed,  it  will 
gradually  change  in  appearance  by  the  develop- 
ment of  induration  at  its  base,  until  finally  it 
assumes  the  characters  of  the  initial  manifesta- 
tion (see  Syphilis).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
local  sore  has  healed  before  the  end  of  the 
period  of  incubation  proper  to  syphilis,  the  scar 
will  become  indurated,  and  erosion  or  ulceration 
will  probably,  though  not  necessarily,  follow. 

CoMEtiOATioNs. — The  less  serious  complica- 
tions of  the  local  sore  include  inflammation, 
phimosiSy  and  pe^aphimosis^ 

Pluzgedtsna.  —  This  graver  complication  of 
chancre  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic;  and 
may  attack  the  original  sore,  or  the  consecutive 
bubo,  or  both. 

In  a  typical  case  of  acute  sloughing  phagedana 
the  patient  is  usually  much  depressed!  He  soon 
becomes  feverish,  with  a  dry,  brown  tongue, 
quick  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. The  discharge  from  the  sore  dimi- 
nishes, is  thin,  sanious  and  shreddy,  and  very 
offensive.  The  margins  of  the  ulcer  are  puffy 
and  livid  at  first,  but  soon  become  black  and 
ragged,  presenting  a  '  gnawed '  appearance.  As 
the  process  goes  on  the  dead  tissues  separate  in 
sloughs,  which  vary  in  siie  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  destruction.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  necrosis  is  very  rapid,  and  attended  by 
excruciating  pain.  The  whole  of  the  genital 
organs  in  either  sex  may  thus  be  destroyed; 
while,  if  the  groin  be  the  seat  of  phagedsena,  the 
great  vessels  and  nerves  are  quickly  exposed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ragged  cavity.  If  the  pro- 
cess be  not  soon  checked,  death  may  occur  from 
haemorrhage,  from  exhaustion,  or  from  some 
acute  intercurrent  inflammation. 

The  course  which  has  just  been  described  is 
that  of  the  worst  form  of  phagedsena,  which  is 
now  fortunately  rare;  but  less  severe  examples, 
ranging  in  various  degrees  between  that  de- 
scribed and  those  where  a  sore  simply  becomes 
larger,  inclined  to  spread,  looks  unhealthy  and 
has  '  gnawed '  edges,  are  common  enough  in  ve- 
nereal practice. 

In  tlie  chronic  form  of  phagedsena  (serpiginous 
ulceration)  the  morbid  process  is  much  less  ac- 
tive, and  is  not  usually  attended  by  much  pain  or 
constitutional  disturbance,  at  least  at  first.  The 
sore  spreads  gradually,  but  the  tendency  is  rather 
to  extend  widely  and  superficially  than  deeply> 
The  groin  is  the  most  usual  seat  of  serpiginous 
ulceration,  whence  it  may  extend  upwards  along 
the  abdominal  wall  or  down  the  thigh,  laying 
bare  the  deep  fascia,  and  dissecting  out  the 
superficial  vessels  and  nerves.  It  often  also 
undermines  the  skin  extensively,  before  destroy- 
ing it ;  hence  the  loose  and  irregular  margins  of 
the  ulcer  are  detached  from  the  deeper  parts  for 
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a  considerable  distance.  The  duration  of  this 
form  of  ulceration  is  very  variable.  It  often 
lasts  for  months  and  sometimes  for  years;  at 
one  time  appearing  to  be  stationary,  while  at 
others  it  spreads  in  one  direction  and  heals  in 
another.  After  a  time  the  patient's  health  suf- 
fers more  or  less  severely,  and  finally  he  may 
become  exhausted  by  the  constant  and  prolonged 
irritation  and  discharge.  If  he  recover,  he  may 
be  permanently  crippled  by  the  contraction  of 
the  resulting  cicatrice's. 

The  causes  of  phagedsena  are  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood. Some  of  the  worst  cases  no  doubt  occur 
in  persons  whose  constitutions  have  been  broken 
by  debauchery,  syphilis,  starvation,  &c.,  but  in 
other  instances  the  patients  are,  to  all  appear- 
ance, healthy. 

Bubo. — This  complication,  which  is  much  less 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  is  said  to  occur 
in  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  local  chancre,  but  this  is  probably  too  high 
an  estimate.  It  may  be  either  simple  oi:  virulent, 
the  former  being  most  common. 

Simple  or  st/mpaiheiio  bubo  arises  from  ordi- 
nary irritation,  and  is  similar  to  that  caused  by 
simple  irritation  of  any  other  kind. 

Virnlent  (chancrous)  bubo  is  due  to  the  con- 
veyance of  chancrous  matter  from  the  sore  along 
the  lymphatic  vessels  to  the  gland. 

Bubon  Wemhlee. — This  term  has  been  applied 
to  a  variety  of  bubo,  believed  by  some  authors  to 
result  from  the  absorption  of  chancrous  pus  and 
its  conveyance  to  a  lymphatic  gland  without  the 
production  of  any  lesion  at  the  point  of  inocu- 
lation. The  existence  of  such  a  bubo  is  not  yet 
established  beyond  doubt.     See  Bubo. 

lymphangitis.— Tltaa,  like  bubo,  may  be  simple 
or  virulent,  but  is  a  less  frequent  complication 
of  the  local  chancre.  Bubo  of  either  kind  may, 
and  frequently  does,  exist  without  any  percep- 
tible cliange  in  the  lymphatics  leading  to  it ;  but 
when  the  vessels  are  affected  the  glands  are  usu- 
ally inflamed  also.  The  thickened  lymphatics 
can  be  felt  as  tender  and  often  irregular  cords, 
and  their  course  is  generally  marked  out  by  red 
streaks  along  the  surface.  . 

Simple  lymphangitis  may  end  in  resolution,  or 
one  or  more  abscesses  may  form  along  the  course 
of  the  vessel.  The  virulent  form  probably  al- 
ways goes  on  to  suppuration,  and  the  resulting 
sores  become  chancres  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  original  one. 

DiAQNOSis. — The  local  chancre  in  its  ordinary 
forms  is  recognised  by  the  characters  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  and  which  are  recapitu- 
lated in  the  following  table,  where  also  they  are 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  initial  manifestation 
of  syphilis — the  lesion  to  which  by  far  the  most 
importance  attaches  from  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view. 
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Local  Chancre. 

1.  A  local  and  nearly  always  Tonereal  dia- 
jrder,  produced  only  by  the  pus  of  a  similar 
nicer. 

2.  No  period  of  incnbation.  Irritation  begins 
within  a  few  hours  after  contagion. 

3._  Begins  as  a  pustule  which  soon  bursts, 
leoTing  an  excavated  ulcer  with  sharply-cut, 
loose,  often  undermined  edges,  and  an  irregular 
spongy  floor  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour. 

4.  Base  supple  unless  inflamed,  in  which  case 
it  becomes  hard  like  that  of  a  boil ;  the  hard- 
ness is  diffused,  resistent  to  the  touch,  ill-de- 
fined, and  fades  gradually  into  the  surrounding 
ti-sues. 


6.  Discharge  abundant,  purulent,  and  freely 
iuoculable  on  the  bearer  as  well  as  on  others. 

6.  Inoculability  on  certain  animals  possible. 

7.  Usually  multiple. 

8.  Very  rarely  seen  far  away  from  the  genital 
organs. 

9.  Course  acute,  and  attended  by  pain. 

10.  Duration  greatly  influenced  by  local  treat- 
ment. 

11.  Inflammation  and  phagedsena  not  un- 
common. 

12.  Glands  remain  unaffected  or  become 
acutely  inflamed.  Suppuration  common.  Bubo 
may  be  simple  or  Tirulent.  Only  one  or  two 
glands  suffer. 

13.  Never  causes  general  infection  of  the 
system. 

14.  Eepeated  attacks  common. 


Initial  Mani/eataiion  of  Syphilis. 

1 .  The  first  sign  of  a  general  and  not  neces- 
sarily venereal  disease :  it  may  be  produced  by 
the  secretion  of  any  syphilitic  lesion  or  by  the 
blood  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 

2.  Always  a  period  of  incubation,  which  ave- 
rages 24  days. 

3.  Begins  as  a  slightly  elevated  papule  or 
erosion.  Ulceration  may  he  absent  throughout; 
Edges  raised,  adherent,  and  roiraded.  Surface 
smooth  and  often  of  a  ham-red  colour. 

4.  Base  more  or  less  indurated.  The  hardness 
is  sharply  circumscribed,  somewhat  elastic  to  the 
touch,  and  independent  of  acute  inflammatory 
action;  it  varies  much  in  amount,  being  some- 
times superficial  and  scanty,  and  feeling  like  a 
thin  layer  of  parchment  or  paper ;  sometimes 
abundant,  and  feeling  like  a  mass  of  cartilage. 

5.  Discharge  scanty,  serous,  and  not  auto- 
inoculable  unless  suppuration  be  produced. 

6.  Inoculability  on  animals  doubtful. 

7.  Usually  single. 

8.  Not  very  infrequent  on  the  lips  or  fingers, 
and  on  the  breast  in  women. 

9.  Course  chronic.     Pain  frequently  absent. 
10..  Duration  usually  depends  on  general  spe- 
cific treatment. 

1 1 .  Inflammation  and  phagedsena  rare. 

12.  Adenopathy  constant,  indolent,  and  nearly 
always  multiple.  Suppuration  rare.  Bubo  never 
virulent. 

13.  Is  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms. 

14.  A  second  attack  rare. 


While  the  characters  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis  of 
the  two  lesions  in  uncomplicated  cases,  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  the  appearance  of  either  sore 
may  be  altered  in  various  ways,  for  example,  by 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  or  by  the  application  of 
irritants.  Thus  the  local  chancre  may  develop 
an  amount  of  inflammatory  thickening  which 
cannot  for  a  time  be  diagnosed  from  that  pro- 
duced by  similar  causes  in  the  syphilitic  initial 
lesion ;  for  the  specific  induration  may  become 
masked  by  inflammation.  In  such  cases  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  must  be  postponed  until  the  irri- 
tation has  subsided.  Again,  even  if  a  patient 
present  himself  with  a  typical  local  chancre,  it  is 
of  course  not  certain  tlmt  the  syphilitic  poison 
has  not  been  imbibed  as  well ;  and  the  incuba- 
tion period  of  syphilis  must  be  allowed  to  elapse 
before  the  patient  can  be  assured  that  his  trouble 
is  only  local.  Further,  as  regards  the  two  most 
characteristic  signs  of  primary  syphilis,  namely, 
induration  of  the  base  of  the  sore,  and  indolent 
multiple  enlargement  of  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands,  these  are  merely  signs  of  a  general  dis- 
ease, and  one  or  other  may  be  ill-marked,  or 
even  absent,  or  at  least  inappreciable.  Then, 
as  regards  number — the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis 
may  be  miiltiple  if  several  abrasions  happen  to 
be  inoculated ;  and  the  local  chancre  may  be 
single,  especially  in  persons  of  careful  and  cleanly 
habits.  Inflammatory  action  also  may  mask  the 
usually  separate  indolent  glands ;  but  apart  from 


this,  sometimes  only  one  or  two  glands  can  be 
felt.  This  is  most  often  the  case  when  the 
glands  have  been  spoiled  by  previous  infiammai- 
tion.  Absence  of  enlargement  also  appears  to  be 
sometimes  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  truss.  In 
very  fat  people  again  the  glands  cannot  always 
be  felt. 

Thus,  in  making  a  diagnosis,  not  one  but  all  of 
the  signs  that  may  bo  present,  together  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  must  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration ;  and  if  the  diagnosis  still  remains  doubt- 
ful, the  ease  must  be  watched  until  conclusive 
evidence  is  forthcoming. 

Auto-inocutation  is  sometimes  of  service  in 
diagnosis,  but  in  the  present  instance  would 
not  be  of  much  value;  for  even  if  a  typical 
local  chancre  were  the  result,  syphilis  could 
not  be  excluded  until  the  incubation  period  had 


When  an  immediate  diagnosis  is  imperative, 
the  so-called  confrontation,  or  comparison  of  the 
patient  with  the  source  of  his  disease,  may  set 
the  question  at  rest ;  but  many  precauticns  are 
necessaiy  in  drawing  conclusions  from  such  evi- 
dence. 

Ulcerating  st/philides,  especially  mucous 
patches  of  the  female  genitals,  occasionally  re- 
semble the  local  chancre,  but  the  presence  of 
other  signs  of  syphilis  would  lead  to  a  correct 
diagnosis, 

Gummata  about  the  genital  region,  in  both 
sexes,   after   breaking  down,   sometimes  leave 
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ulcers  which  hare  a  remarkaUy  dose  resemblance 
to  local  chancres. 

Besides  syphilitic  affections,  there  are  a  few 
others  which  require  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  diagnosis  of  the  local  chancre. 
Herpes  is  characterised  by  vesicles,  or  small  and 
very  superficial  erosions  grouped  together  on  an 
inflamed  area.  Itching  or  smarting  also  often 
precedes  an  attack  of  herpes,  and  there  is  fre- 
qjiently  a  history  of  previous  attacks,  which, 
again,  are  often  independent  of  any  suspicious 
sexual  exposure,  and  are  liable  to  recur  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  or  in  connection  with  digestive  dis- 
turbance. Herpes  also  disappears  in  a  few  days 
under  measures  of  simple  cleanliness,  and  the 
discharge  is  not  auto-inoculable. 

Simple  abrasions  are  irregular  in  form,  are 
usually  noticed  by  the  patient  at  the  time  of 
their  production  or  very  soon  afterwards,  and 
heal  readily  in  a  few  days  if  they  are  not  irri- 
tated. Both  herpes  and  abrasions,  however, 
as  well  as  the  erosions  due  to  balano-posthitis, 
may,  under  irritation  of  various  kinds,  become 
suppurating  and  inflamed  ulcers,  which  for  a 
time  are  very  difGlcult  to  distinguish  from  local 
chancres. 

When  phimosis  prevents  expos\u:e  of  the  parts, 
a  discharge  .from  beneath  the  prepuce  may  be 
due  to  several  other  cames  besides  the  local 
chancre,  for  example,  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  bala- 
nitis, or  warts.  If  the  local  diancre  be  present, 
its  site  is  usually  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
tender  spot  in  that  situation,  'and  pressure  often 
causes  a  slight  oozing  of  blood.  Consecutive 
sores  also  quickly  appear  at  the  margin  of  the 
prepuce.  In  the  c£ise  of  syphilis,  the  presence 
of  induration  and  the  multiple  indolent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  inguinal  glands  will  usually  render 
the  diagnosis  clear,  in- gcnorrhaea,  soreness  of 
the  deeper  urethra,  scalding  during  micturition, 
the  presence  of  chordee  and  other  signs  of  ureth- 
ritis, and  the  absence  of  localised  tenderness 
beneath  the  swollen  prepuce,  are  points  that  will 
usually  determine  the  nature  of  the  case.  In 
bnlanitis  there  will  be  an  absence  of  circum- 
scribed tenderness  and  of  signs  of  urethritis. 
Warts  can  be  felt  through  the  prepuce,  and  a 
portion  of  the  growth  can  usually  be  seen  by 
putting  the  parts  on  the  stretch. 

In  all  these  cases  also,  when  the  source  of  the 
discharge  is  doubtful,  auto-inoculation  may  be 
practised,  though  it  is  rsirely  necessary. 

Pbognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  uncompli- 
cated local  chancre  is  always  favourable.  If  any 
complication  arise,  the  prognosis  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
complication. 

Tbeatmeht. — The  treatment  of  the  local 
chancre  consists  chiefly  in  the  employment  of 
local  remedies;  the  general  treatment  being 
directed,  on  ordinary  principles,  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  patient's  health,  by  tonics,  regulation 
of  the  diet,  moderation  in,  or  abstinence  from, 
alcohol,  and  as  much  rest  as  possible,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  complications. 

A  local  chancre  of  only  a  few  days'  duration 
can  generally  be  destroyed  by  one  thorough 
application  of  heat  or  caustic.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  mode  of  procedure  are  that  (a)  con- 
secutive inoculation,  and  consequently  multiplicity 


of  sores,  is  prevented ;  (i)  the  risk  of  bubo  and 
of  other  complications  is  much  diminished;  and 
(c)  the  duration  is  greatly  shortened. 

When  the  surface  is  large,  or  when  the  sores 
are  numerous,  destructive  measures  should  only 
be  employed  when  milder  ones  have  failed, 

Thethermo-cauteryisthemostconvenientform 
of  actual  cautery.  For  the  treatment  of  small 
sores,  caustics  are  least  alarming  to  the  patient; 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  sulphuric  acid  commonly  known  as  'Eicord's 
paste,'  are  the  most  suitable  forms.  Before 
using  either  caustic  or  cautery  the  following 
two  points  should  be  borne  in  mind,  viz. : — 
1.  No  sore  should  ever  be  cauterised  unless  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  surface  can  be  acted  on.  2, 
The  surrounding  parts  must  be  cleansed  with 
carbolic  lotion  or  other  disinfectant,  lest  sub- 
sequent re-inoculation  occur  from  any  discharge 
that  may  be  present. 

When  caustics  are  not  used,  the  best  applica- 
tion is  iodoform,  of  which  the  powdered  crystals 
may  be  sprinkled  on  the  sore  by  means  of  a 
quill,  or  applied  with  a  moistened  camel's-hair 
brush  twice  or  thrice  daily,  according  to  the 
amount  of  discharge.  The  sore  should  then  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  lint  or  wool,  and  if  the 
dressing  cannot  be  kept  in  place  by  the  natural 
conformation  of  the  parts,  a  piece  of  oiled-silk  and 
a  narrow  strip  of  bandage  or  plaster  should  be 
applied.  Iodoform  may  also  bo  applied  as  an 
ointment  with  vaseline,  or  with  glycerine,  or  an 
ethereal  solution  may  be  painted  on  the  part,  a 
thin  coating  of  iodoform  being  left  after  the  eva- 
pbration  of  the  ether. 

If  iodoform  is  not  used,  a  lotion  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  lead,  tartarated  iron,  or  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  applied,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
ulcer.  Whatever  dressing  is  employed,  care 
must  always  be  taken  to  change  it  frequently, 
and  to  arrange  it  so  that  opposed  surfaces  are 
kept  apart.  Chancres  beneath  a  phimosed  pre- 
puce must  be  treated  by  frequent  injections,  with 
a  syringe  having  a  long  nozzle,  of  carbolic  lotion 
(1  in  40),  or  acetate  of  lead.  Any  of  the  sores 
that  are  within  reach  should  be  dressed  with 
iodoform,  and  a  piece  of  absorbent  wool  placed 
within  the  preputial  orifice. 

Treatment  of  Co»!/)Krai!<ww.-Inflamed  chancres 
should  be  treated  by  keeping  the  patient  at  rest, 
on  simple  diet ;  and  by  the  administration  of  a 
purge,  and  the  application  of  lead  and  opium 
lotion  or  some  other  soothing  dressing.  In 
phimosis,  if  the  swelling  is  so  great  as  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  syringe,  or  if  sloughing  is  threat- 
ened, the  prepuce  must  be  slit  up  or  removed 
altogether,  and  the  case  treated  according  to  the 
directions  given  for  the  treatment  of  phagedsena. 
If  in  paraphimosis  the  prepuce  be  naturally 
too  narrow,  or  if  strangulation  occur,  reduction 
should  be  effected. 

Phaged^ia. — On  the  first  appearance  of  signs 
of  acute  phagedaena,  the  affected  part  should,  be 
immersed  for  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  in  water, 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  98°  Fahr.  This 
can  be  easily  accomplished  by  keeping  the  pa- 
tient in  a  hip  bath,  and  alternately  adding  and 
removing  small  quantities  of  water,  so  that  the 
requisite  temperature  is  maintained.  Care  must 
of  course  be  taken  to  protect  the  patient  ftom 
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told,  by  placing  the  bath  in  a  warm  room,  and 
by  wrapping  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  in 
blankets.  This  plan  has  succeeded  well  at  the 
Male  Lock  Hospital ; '  and  if  it  be  adopted  at  an 
early  period  the  sore  often  becomes  healthy  in 
a  few  days ;  immersion,  however,  should  always 
be  continued  for  at  least  a  day  or  two  after 
this  has  occurred,  to  guard  against  relapse.  The 
patient  may  generally  be  allowed  to  go  to  bed 
during  the  night,  iodoform  or  some  other  snit- 
able  dressing  being  applied ;  but  if  the  diseased 
action  continue  to  extend,  the  duration  of  the 
bath  must  be  prolonged,  or  even  be  made  con- 
tinuous ;  but  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in  those 
where  the  groin  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  afuU- 
sized  bath,  in  which  the  patient  can  lie  down, 
win  be  necessary.  In  all  cases  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  surface  must  be  fully  exposed  and  tho- 
roughly submerged. 

If  milder  measures  fail  to  arrest  the  phage- 
dsenic  action,  the  sore  may  be  cauterised.  If  the 
surface  is  large,  the  actual  cautery  will  be  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  chemical  agents. 

If  cauterisation  fail,  as  it  sometimes  does,  or 
if  it  be  thought  unadvisable  to  have  recourse  to 
it,  a  lotion  of  tartarated  iron  (10  to  60  grains  to 
tlie  ounce)  with  extract  of  opium,  is  often  of  the 
greatest  value. 

Haemorrhage  from  a  phagedsenio  sore  should 
always  be  checked  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
bleeding  is  slight  the  surface  should  be  cleaned, 
and  pellets  of  cotton  wool,  soaked  in  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron,  pressed  on  each  bleeding 
spot,  and  retained  in  position  by  a  bandage 
applied  as  tightly  as  the  patient  can  bear.  In 
severe  cases  the  actual  cautery  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  in  extreme  instances  ligature  of  the 
larger  arterial  trunks  above  the  seat  of  disease 
may  be  required. 

The  general  treatment  of  phagedsena  consists 
in  the  administration  of  good  food,  tonics,  and 
opium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  relieve  pain, 
though  under  the  immersion  plan  of  treatment 
pain  usually  quickly  ceases,  and  little  or  no 
opium  is  required.  Fresh  air  and  good  ventila- 
tion are  also  powerful  aids  to  recovery. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  phagedsena  or  ser- 
piginous ulceration  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
acute  form,  but  of  course  more  time  is  allowed 
for  the  trial  of  palliative  measures  before  having 
recourse  to  the  cautery. 

The  treatment  of  simple  bubo  will  be  found 
under  Bubo. 

The  management  of  the  virulent  bubo,  after 
evacuation  of  the  pus,  differs  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  the  local  chancre,  which  has  just; 
been  described ;  and  the  treatment  here  recom- 
mended for  phagedaena  applies  equally  to  that 
morbid  process,  as  a  complication  of  the  local 
chancre,  of  bubo,  or  of  syphilitic  ulcers, 
whether  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary ;  but  in 
this  latter  case  the  administration  of  mercury  or 
iodine  orbbth,  according  to  circumstances,  forms 
an  important  element  in  the  management.  In 
fact,  in  every  case  of  obstinate  phagedasna, 
especially  of  the  chronic  form,  most  careful 
search  ahoiild  be  made  for  signs  or  a  history  of 
syphilis ;  for,  if  that  taint  be  present,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  all  local  applica- 
>  See  Lancet,  H»j  24, 1879. 
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tions  fail  until  the   constitutional   malady  is 
attacked.  Akthub  Coopeji. 

VBITESEOTIOIJ'  (vena,  a  vein,  and  seoto,  I 
cut).--SyNON. :  Bleeding  ;  Blood-letting. — Ab- 
straction of  blood,  by  opening  a  vein.  Sea 
Blood,  Abstraction  of. 

venom:,  Effects  of:  VENOMOtTS 
AITIMALS. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Animaux  vininmx; 
Ger.  Giftige  Thiers. 

Definition. — ^Animals  which  possess  the  power 
of  secreting  and  ejecting  a  poison,  which,  when 
inoculated  in  man  or  other  animals,  produces 
toxic  or  even  fatal  effects. 

Venomous  animals  are  found  in  many  classes 
of  the  animal  kingdom. 

1.  Beptilia. — lleptilia  furnish  the  most  nu- 
merous and  important  examples  of  venomous 
animals,  and  these  are  limited  almost  entirely 
to  the  order  Ophidia  or  snakes. 

Descbiption. — The  poison-apparatus  of  a  snake 
consists  of  a  composite  racemose  gland,  situated 
in  the  temporal  region,  secreting  a  clear,  sligihtly 
viscid  fluid,  which  is  poured  through  a  duct  into 
a  grooved  fang  situated  on  a  movable  maxillary 
bone. 

The  fangs  are  longer,  more  curved,  more 
movable,  and  more  formidable  in  viperine  than 
in  colubrine  snakes. 

Snake-poison  is  a  clear,  slightly  viscid  fluid, 
very  deadly  in  its  action,  probably  more  active 
in  some  snakes,  quantity  for  quantity,  than  in 
others,  and  varying  in  activity  in  the  same 
species  or  individual,  according  to  season,  tem- 
perature, and  state  of  health.  It  acts  most 
rapidly  when  injected  into  the  blood ;  but  it  can 
be  absorbed  through  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes, as  seen  by  its  poisonous  effects  when 
applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  stomach,  and 
the  peritoneum.  It  may  neither  be  applied  to 
the  lips  nor  taken  into  the  stomach  with  im- 
puni^ ;  and  sucking  a  snake-bite  is  by  no  means 
free  from  danger,  though  if  the  saliva  be  quickly 
ejected  and  the  mouth  washed,  the  danger  is 
probably  small.  It  contains  an  active  principle, 
which  has  been  described  as  echidnine,  viperine, 
and  crotaline.  Analysis  has  shown  the  poison 
to  be  very  nearly  like  albumen  in  composition. 
It  is  most  active  in  its  action  on  warm-blooded 
creatures.  It  appears  that  poisonous  snakes  are 
very  insensible  to  the  venom  of  other  poisonous 
snakes. 

Effects.— The  action  of  the  poison  is  local 
and  general. 

The  local  effects  of  snake-bite  comprise  pain  ; 
partial  paralysis  of  the  bittenpart ;  ecchymosis ; 
swelling;  and  if  death  does  not  rapidly  follow, 
infiltration  of  other  and  distant  parts,  cellulitis, 
and  sloughing. 

Associated  with  these  local  effects  are  many 
severe  general  phenomena,  such  as  depression, 
fainting,  nausea,  hurried  respiration,  vomiting, 
exhaustion.lethargy,  loss  of  co-ordinating  power, 
paralysis,  loss  of  consciousness,  hsemorrhagic  dis- 
charges, relaxation  of  sphincters,  coma,  and  con- 
vulsions. If  the  quantity  of  poison  iiyected  be 
small  or  its  nature  feeble,  the  earlier  symptoms 
may  give  way,  and  recovery  take  place. 

Snake-poison  acts  by  paralysing  the  nerr*" 
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centres— sometimes  the  peripheral  distribution 
of  the  nerves,  and  by  altering  the  constitution  of 
the  blood.  It  takes  effect  through  the  circula- 
tion ;  and  if  inserted  into  a  large  vessel,  such  as 
the  jugular,  humeral,  or  axillary  veins,  it  will 
cause  almost  instant  death,  the  heart's  action 
stopping  in  systolic  spasm.  The  respiratory 
centres,  the  spinal  cord,  the  peripheral  nerve- 
distribution,  may  all  be  affected;  in  ordinary 
cases  death  seems  to  take  .place  by  arrest  of  the 
respiration,  the  heart's  action  continuing  for  some 
time  after  apparent  death.  The  muscular  fibre 
itself  would  appear  in  some  cases  to  have  its 
contractility  impaired  or  destroyed.  The  poison 
also  acts  septically,  producing  at  a  later  period 
sloughing  and  haemorrhage. 

There  are  certain  points  of  difference  in  the 
action  of  viperine  and  colubrine  venom.  In  the 
former  there  is  greater  tendency  to  haemorrhage 
than  in  the  latter.  Experiments  on  animals 
show  that,  generally,  after  death  from  cobra- 
poisoning  the  blood  coagulates  firmly,  whilst 
after  death  from  viper-poisoning  the  blood  re- 
mains permanently  fluid.  In  most  cases  of  death 
in  man  the  blood  has  been  found  fluid  even  after 
cobra-poisoning. 

The  convulsion  or  coma  that  precedes  death 
is  due  to  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  in  poi- 
soning by  colubrine  snakes;  probably  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  poison  on  the  nerve-centres 
in  poisoning  by  viperine  snakes. 

Peognosis. — In  cases  of  moderate  severity 
remedies,  with  careful  nursing  and  tending,  may 
prove  successful ;  but  where  the  bite  has  been 
thoroughly  effected  by  the  ophiophagus,  cobra, 
daboia,  echis,  rattle-snake,  craspedocephalus,  ce- 
rastes, and  others,  the  prognosis  is  very  un- 
favourable ;  in  no  case,  however,  should  efforts 
be  relaxed  until  the  last. 

There  is  often  uncertainty  as  to  the  kind  of 
snake,  its  condition,  and  the  extent  to  which  its 
fangs  were  used.  The  great  shock  or  depression 
which  follows  a  snake-bite  may  be  in  a  me^ure 
dtie  to  fright,  and  will,  on  reassurance,  pass 
away.  The  marks  of  two  well-defined  punctures 
attest  the  insertion  of  two  fangs,  and,  if  the 
snake  has  not  been  seen,  may  enable  one  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  its  character.  Many  of  the  in- 
nocuous snakes  are  fierce,  and  bite  vigorously, 
but  their  numerous  teeth  leave  different  marks 
from  those  of  the  poison-fangs.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  however;  a  few  innocent 
snakes  have  the  anterior  maxillary  teeth  de- 
veloped like  poison-fangs,  but  bites  from  them 
are  not  very  likely  to  occur. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  some  of  the  characters 
that  distinguish  the  venomous  snakes,  as  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  wound  will  reveal  the  true  chsiractet 
of  the  bite,  and  serve  to  forma  correctprognosis. 
On  opening  the  mouth  of  a  venomous  colubrine 
snake,  such  as  naja  or  bungarus,  two  well-de- 
veloped fangs  will  be  observed,  one  on  either 
side ;  and  close  behind  it  there  may  be  seen  one 
or  two  smaller  teeth.  There  is  no  row  of  teeth 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  mouth,  but  a  double 
row  will  be  found  on  the  palatine  surface.  In 
the  viperine  and  crotaline  snakes,  a  large  fang 
will  be  found  on  either  side,  and  a  double  pala- 
tine row.     There  are  no  small  fixed  teeth  behind 


the  fangs  as  in  colubrines,  but  in  a  fold  oi 
mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  fangs,  both 
in  vipers  and  colubrines,  a  set  of  loose  reserve 
fangs  will  be  found.  In  hydrophide  the  fangs 
are  arranged  like  those  of  the  cobra,  but  are 
very  minute,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
any  mark  made  by  them.  The  circumstances 
under  which  a  bite  is  inflicted  will  generally 
help  to  indicate  the  kind  of  snake. 

Harmless  snakes  have  n  double  row  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal-sized  teeth  in  the  maxillary  and 
palatine  bones.  But,  as  before  stated,  there  are 
certain  innocent  snakes  that  have  long  anterior 
maxillary  teeth,  which  might  cause  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  bite. 

Tbeatment. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  numerous  agents  that  have  been  recom- 
mended from  the  earliest  times  as  antidotes  of 
snake-poison  are  useless,  and  have  no  such  pro- 
perties as  those  ascribed  to  them. 

The  rational  treatment  of  snake-poisoning  is 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  virus 
into  the  circulation;  to  neutralize  it  in  the 
wound  before  it  is  absorbed ;  to  support  the  fail- 
ing nervous  force  if  it  have  entered;  and  to 
favour  its  elimination. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  applied  tightly 
between  the  bite  and  the  heart,  and  the  im- 
mediate excision  or  destruction  by  cautery  or 
caustic  of  the  bitt«n  spot,  are  essential;  and 
other  local  measures  subsequently  may  appear 
necessary.  The  injection  or  the  application  to 
the  puncture  of  some  decomposing  agent,  such  as 
liquor  potassse  or  permanganate  of  potash,  has 
been  especially  recommended  in  Australia,  in 
Brazil,  and  in  India. 

The  constitutional  treatment  requires  that  the 
strength  should  be  supported  by  stimulants,  such 
as  alcohol  and  ammonia.  Next,  if  the  respiration 
be  failing,  artificial  respiration  should  be  resorted 
to.  Elimination  should  be  promoted  by  stimu- 
lating diuretics.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
warm ;  and  must  not  exhaust  himself  by  walk- 
ing about.  Ammonia  has  always  held  a  high 
place  among  remedies  in  snake-poisoning;  and 
its  injection  into  the  veins  has  been  warmly 
advocated  in  Australia,  and  seems  to  have  met 
with  success  there  whieh  it  had  not  in  India. 

The  statement  that  no  lisard  is  poisonous,  is 
not  strictly  correct.  The  heloderm  {heloderma 
horridum),  of  Mexico,  possesses  venomous  pro- 
perties, destructive  to  small  animals,  and  injuri- 
ous to  man  himself. 

2.  Amphibia. — None  of  the  amphibia  are 
known  to  pcssess  a  poison-apparatus  like  that 
of  ophidia ;  but  toads  and  salamanders  secrete  a 
fluid  in  glands  along  the  back,  connected  with 
the  integument,  which  yields  an  actively  veno- 
mous principle,  capable  of  causing  local  irrita- 
tion, and  when  injected  into  the  blood,  death, 
preceded  by  symptoms  indicating  action  on  the 
cerebro- spinal  nerve-centres.  Dogs  seizing  the 
toad,  Bttfo  vulgaris,  are  known  to  suffer  from 
swelling  of  the  lips  and  salivation ;  and  a  case 
of  death  was  related  in  France,  in  1865,  of  a 
child  in  whom  an  abrasion  of  the  hand  came  in 
contact  with  the  secretion  of  a  toad ;  death  was 
preceded  by  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  fainting.  When 
this  poison  is  injected  into  guinea-pigs,  small 
birds,  and  other  animals,  violent  symptoms  and 
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deinth  soou  follow.  It  is  a  viscid,  milky  fluid, 
with  a  Blight  yellow  tint  and  peculiar  odour;  it 
is  exuded,  and  may  be  pressed,  from  glands  be- 
hind the  orbits.  Zalesky  has  shown  that  the 
land  and  water  salamanders,  S.  maculattis  and 
2'riton  oristaius,  and  probably  others,  Iiave  also 
the  power  of  secreting  venom ;  and  his  experi- 
ments prove  that  it  contains  a  very  active  prin- 
ciple— salamandrine,  and  that  its  action  on  the 
corebro-spinal  nerve-centres  is  energetic.  It 
appears  that  these  poisons,  like  those  of  o^hidia, 
though  eflfective  on  others,  have  no  action  on 
their  own  species. 

3.  Pisoes. — DESCiirpTioif. — Several  fishes  are 
provided  with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  cavity 
at  the  base  of,  or  a  sac  and  duct  leading  to,  a 
channelled  spine,  through  which  an  irritating 
secretion  is  ejected.  No  true  poison-gland,  how- 
ever, has  as  yet  been  certainly  made  out.  This 
secretion  is  apparently  connected  with  the  secret- 
ing mucous  system;  and  in  certain  species  it 
produces  marked  symptoms  of  poisoning,  though 
never  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poison  of  venomous  snakes.  Fish  armed  with 
sharp  or  serrated  opercular  or  fin  spines  can 
inflict  severe  and  painful  injuries,  liable  to  cause 
great  pain,  and  to  be  followed  by  the  grave 
symptoms  attributable  to  the  lacerated  or  punc- 
tured nature  of  the  wounds ;  and  these  may  be 
aggravated  by  the  irritating  nature  of  the  mucas 
with  which  they  are  contaminated.  In  several, 
however,  in  addition  to  the  spine,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct receptacle  in  connection  with  it,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  sac  or  duct  such  as  in  the  thalas- 
sophryne,  or  in  a  cavity  in  the  spine  itself,  as  in 
the  traoMnus  or  weever. 

In  the  case  of  others,  such  as  the  sting-rays, 
which  may  produce  severe  wounds  by  their 
pointed  and  serrated  spines,  tliere  is  no  distinct 
receptacle  for  the  poisons  in  connection  with 
them.  Whilst  it  is  well  known  that  many  spiny 
fish  are  capable  of  inflicting  wounds  that  ore 
dangerous  from  their  lacerated  and  punctured 
character,  it  is  recognised  that  others  increase 
the  danger  by  the  inoculation  of  an  irritating 
fluid,  as  stated  above. 

Effects. — The  effect  of  fish-poison  is  to  pro- 
duce severe  burning  pain  at  and  bSyond  the  in- 
jured part,  and  fever.  The  intensity,  no  doubt, 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  poison  injected, 
and  the  state  of  health  and  constitution  of  the 
person  at  the  time.  The  wound  alone,  even 
without  the  poison,  is  likely  to  be  painful  and 
severe  from  its  punctured  character. 

Tkeatmekt. — Ipecacuanha,  alkalies,  alum,  and 
ammonia  have  all  been  recommended  as  useful 
external  applications  to  allay  the  irritating 
action  of  such  poisons.  Poultices  of  onions,  or 
warm  applications  of  opium  or  other  sedative 
fomentations,  are  likely  to  be  useful;  and 
prompt  surgical  relief,  if  suppuration  or  cellu- 
litis occurs,  is  necessary  to  relieve  tension,  to 
evacuate  pus,  or  give  exit  to  sloughs. 

The  constitutional  treatment  is  such  as  would 
be  indicated  by  the  condition  and  progress  of 
any  other  inflamed  punctured  wound;  In  case 
of  depression  of  the  heart's  action,  alcohol  op 
ammonia  would  be  indicated.  Eest,  quiet,  and 
due  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  of 
^imination  by  the  skin  and  kidneys,  with  careful 


J:egulation  of  the  diet,  should  be  observed.    See 
PosT-MoETEM  Wounds. 

4.  MoUusoa. — Aphysia  punctata,  the  sea- 
hare,  a  gasteropod,  is  said  by  some  to  produce  an 
irritating  secretion  capable  of  causing  urtication 
and  even  severe  inflammation,  and  of  causing  the 
hair  to  fall  off. 

5.  Arthropoda ;  Myriapoda,  family  Scolo- 
pendnda. — The  centipedes  possess  mandibles, 
formed  by  a  pair  of  dilated  feet,  joined  at  their 
origin,  with  perforated,  hook-like  points  with 
an  aperture  near  the  apex,  through  which  a 
poisonous  fiuid,  secreted  in  a  poison-gland,  sac, 
and  duct,  is  ejected  when  they  bite,  whicli  tliey 
can  severely.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
tropical  species,  is  sometimes  very  painful,  and 
causes  considerable  local  irritation,  and  even 
constitutional  disturbance,  fever,  and  delirium. 
That  of  the  smaller  kind  generally  causes  only 
local  and  transient  irritation.  Centipedes  are 
found  all  over  the  world  nearly,  in  Europe,  Africa, 
America,  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  Islands, 
and  in  the  tropics  generally.  Those  of  warm 
climates  are  the  largest  and  most  dangerous. 

6.  Araolmoidea. — Scorpionidai  or  Pedipalps., 
DBSCBiPTioii.^Scor|iionB  have  a  segmented  ab- 
domen, the  last  six  joints  of  which  are  narrowed 
into  a  tail,  terminated  by  a  curved  perforated 
spine  or  hook,  with  which  they  strike  and  wound. 
At  its  extremity  are  two  small  orifices,  through 
which  venom  is  injected  from  a  gland-recaptacle 
and  duct  at  its  base.  Scorpions  run  about  quickly, 
carrying  the  tail  curved  over  the  body.  They 
live  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  under  stones  or 
logs  of  wood,  in  dark  places.  The  tail  is  used 
as  an  offensive  weapon,  i  They  seize  small 
creatures  with  their  palpi,  and  then  pierce  them 
with  the  sting.  The  venom  is  so  active  that  it 
quickly  destroys  life.  Those  of  tropical  climates 
are  most  active  and  poisonous.  They  attain  to 
the  length  of  from  two  to  three,  four,  and  six 
inches.  The  European  genera  are  smaller  and 
less  active. 

Scorpions  exist  in  all  tropical  countries,  but 
extend  also  into  the  warmer  regions  beyond  the 
tropics.  They  are  found  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Ceylon,  and  other  islands,  Australiaj 
Africa,  Egypt,  South  of  Europe, ,  and  America, 
There  are  several  genera,  and  Buihiis  afer, 
Androctonus,  and  Buthus  Casar,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  active  kinds,  Europaus  and  Ocei- 
tonus  are  also  venomous,  but  those  of  Europe  are 
less  active  than  the  tropical  forms. 

Effects. — The  effects  of  the  sting  of  the  scor- 
pion and  of  the  bite  of  the  centipede  have  no 
doubt  been  exaggerated ;  but  they  may  produce 
very  painful,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
species,  severe  and  serious  symptoms,  in  their 
character  not  unlike,  or  even  more  severe  than, 
those  of  the  sting  of  the  wasp,  namely,  pain, 
swelling,  in  some  cases  numbness,  vertigo,  nausea, 
vomiting,  temporary  loss  of  vision,  swelling  of 
the  tongue,  and  fever.  Death  may  occur  in  deli- 
cate or  sickly  subjects.  The  local  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms  may  be  severe  in  persons  of 
irritable  constitution,  or  otherwise  out  of  health, 
but  generally  in  the  case  of  bites  of  ordinary 
scorpions  or  centipedes  inflicted  on  healthy  sub 
jects,,  the  suffering  is  local  and  soon  passes  away. 
Tkbatment. — A   variety  of   irepaodies   have 
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been  recommended  for  scorpion-poisoning.  Pro- 
batly  the  application  of  a  ligature  above  the 
bitten  part,  or  a  cupping-glass,  or  suction  of  the 
wound,  as  in  snake-bite,  might  be  useful.  Some 
authorities  recommend  that  the  wound  should 
be  scarified,  volatile  ointment  rubbed  in,  and 
an  emollient  poultice  applied.  Suction  of  the 
wound,  and  theapplicationof  salt  water,  vinegax, 
jimmonia,  alum,  ipecacuanha,  spirits  of  camphor. 
Ban  de  Cologne,  tobacco  water,  turpentine,  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  alcohol,  the  leaves  of  cruciferous 
plants  made  into  poultices,  solutions  of  opium 
and  lead,  or  other  sedatives,  all  seem  to  lessen 
pain  and  irritation.  The  use  of  difiiisible  stimu- 
lants, opiates,  or  other  sedatives  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  such  surgical  interference  as  suppura- 
tion or  cellulitis  may  require. 

7.  Araohnida. — Desobiption. — Some  spiders 
are  venomous,  and  certain  of  the  larger  tropical 
forms  are  capable  of  inflicting  painful  b:te9.  The 
poison-apparatus  of  spiders  consist  of  falces  or 
modified  mandibles  or  jaws,  the  last  joint  of 
which  is  a  hard  curved  fang,  with  a  fissure  near 
the  point ;  there  is  an  elongated  poison-sac  and> 
duct  in  which  the  venom  is  elaborated  and  thence 
transmitted  to  the  tang,  by  which  it  is  inocu- 
lated into  the  flesh  of  its  prey. 

Effects. — The  venom  of  spiders  is  a  very 
active  principle,  and  apparently  is  capable  of 
rapidly  destroying  the  life  of  the  small  crea- 
tures on  which  the  spider  feeds.  ^  It  also  causes 
symptoms  of  poisoning  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Probably  all  the  species  have  some 
venomous  secretion,  but  it ,  is  only  the  larger 
kinds  that  are  obnoxious  to  man.  It  may  be 
noted  that  whilst  the  fangs  of  one  section  of 
spiders  move  laterally,  those  of  the  -  Mygalidse 
move  vertically. 

There  are  several  species.  Those  reputed 
venomous  are  tropical. 

Lycosa  tarantula  is  reputed  to  cause  extra- 
ordinary symptoms.  It  is  poisonous,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  its  effects  exceed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  local  irritation.     See  Tarantisu. 

There  are  numerous  families,  genera,  and 
species  of  spiders,  all  probably  possessing  an  irri- 
tating fluid ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  larger  kinds 
that  they  do  so  to  any  extent,  and  there  is  no 
very  positive  proof  that  even  in  tropical  climates 
they  inflict  the  grievous  injuries  ascribed  to 
them,  though  the  venom  is  very  fatal  to  the 
creatures  on  which  they  prey. 

The  popular  notions  that  the  spider  is  very 
poisonous  when  swallowed,  and  that  its  web 
possesses  medicinal  properties,  are  probably  ex- 
aggerated, if  not  altogether  untrue.  One  species 
of  red  spider,  however — perhaps  a  mite — called 
eoya,  in  Popayan, ,  is  very  poisonous;  the  juices 
of  its  body  when  crushed,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  punctured  skin,  cause  tumours,  or 
even  it  is  said  death.  This  is  no  doubt  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  it  is  probable  that  the  juices  are 
acrid  and  irritating,  and  it  is  therefore  better  not 
to  crush  them  when  detected  on  the  person,  but 
to  brush  or  blow  them  away. 

In  India,  a  streak  of  almost  erysipelatous 
redness  of  the  skin  coming  on  rapidly,  is  often 
attributed  to  a  spider.  No  one  has  defined  the 
species ;_  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  analogous 
to  that  just  referred  to. 


TBEiTHENT.— The  treatment  of  spider-bites  is 
similar  to  that  of  centipedes  and  scorpions. 

8.  Acarina, — Desceiption  and  Effects. — 
Some  mites  have  the  power  of  causing  consider- 
able irritation  by  a  secretion  ejected  on  the  sur- 
face, or  injected  into  the  wounds  they  make  in 
their  burrowing  operations  with  claws  or  mouth. 

The  Tetr(mychiis  antwrnnaUs,  Leptus  autuin- 
nalia,  or  Harvest  Bug,  is  brick-red  in  colour, 
and  very  minute.  It  is  bred  on  plants,  but 
leaves  them  to  fasten  on  animals,  especially 
man,  when  it  adheres  firmly,  and  causes  swelling, 
great  irritation,  and  severe  itching,  if  in  num- 
bers. The  intense  irritation  causes  fever.  The 
symptoms  are  nol  unlike  the  sting  of  a  nettle, 
erythema  or  even  blistering  being  caused.  The 
leptus  is  covered  with  hairs,  and  efi'ects  eijtrance 
into  the  skin  with  its  claws,  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  the  great  irritation,  which  is  probably  aggra- 
vated by  some  acrid  excretion.  These  animals 
are  found  in  Britain,  France,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe ;  varieties  of  them  in  the  tropics,  for 
example  in  Brazil,  Honduras,  on  the  Mosquito, 
Coast,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  T.  irritant 
of  the  Mississippi  valleys  causes  great  irritation 
in  the  same  way. 

Tbeatmbnt. — The  treatment  is  to  extract  the 
bug  with  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  knife,  and 
then  apply  some  soothing  lotion. 

Argas  persious,  a  gamosid,  known  also  as  the 
Teigne  de  Miana,  venomous  bug  of  Miana,  is 
common  in  Persia.  It  is  found  in  the  houses, 
audit  is  said  that  its  puncture  produces  serious 
symptoms,  such  as  convulsions,  delirium,  and 
gangrene,  or  even  death.  This  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, though  probably  it  is  true  that  local  irri- 
tation,.and  perhaps  some  constitutional,  distur- 
bance, may  be  caused.  It  is  blood-red  in  colour, 
spotted  with  white  on  the  back,  the  feet  yellow. 
Argas  mcnibata,  a  native  of  Angola,  is  said  to 
have  much  the  same  properties. 

The  Argas  talaje  of  Guatemala  produces  great 
irritation.  It  Mtes  like  an  ordinary  bug,  and, 
the  punctures  are  followed  by  great  irritatjon, 
swelling,  and  pain.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  bam- 
boo walls,  or  such-like  crevices,  and  issues  at 
night  to  attack  the  sleepers. 

9.  Hemiptera, — Some  of  the  Geocarysa  and 
Hydrocdrysa,  or  land  and  water  bugs,  have  irri- 
tating properties,  and  also  an  oflfensive  odour ; 
.they  have  a  suctorial  mouth,  armed  with  a 
grooved  instrument  or  rostrum  for  piercing  the 
^kin. 

Cimex  leciularius,  the  bed  bug,  causes  mucil 
irritation,  and  in  some  persons  inflammatory  ac- 
tion in  the  bitten  part.  The  effects  are  transient 

Notonecta  and  Nepa,  common  in  pools  of  water 
in  our  islands,  are  also  capable  of  inflicting  a 
painful  puncture.  Cimex  tiemorum  causes  nearly 
as  much  pain  by  its  puncture  as  the  sting  of  a 
wasp.  The  wheel  bug,  Beduvius  serraius,  of  the 
West  Indies,  gives  an  electric  shock  to  the  per- 
son it  touches.  St.  Pierre  mentions  a  species  of 
bug  in  the  Mauritius  whose  bite  is  as  venomous 
as  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  The  Benchucha,  or 
great  black  bug,  of  the  pampas  of  South  America, 
is  more  obnoxious,  it  is  said,  than  the  common 
bed  bug. 

10.  Aphaniptera. — FttliddcB  or  Fleas  com- 
prise several  families.    Pulex  irritans,  the  com 
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mon  flea,  is  universal.  It  varies  much  in  size 
and  colour  ;  some  are  almost;  black  and  very 
large,  and  are  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  are  many  species,  such  as 
P.  canis,  P.  musotdtis,  P.  vespertitimis,  and  others. 
Pulex  penetrans  of  the  "West  Indies  and  South 
America,  known  also  as  the  jigger  or  chigoe, 
penetrates  the  skin,  and  heneath  the  nails,  gene- 
rally of  the  feet,  causing  great  irritation.  It  will, 
if  not  extracted,  deposit  its  ova,  and  thns  give 
rise  to  severe  irritation.  The  effects  of  tte  or- 
dinary flea-bite  are  'well  known.  Though  the 
irritation  of  flea-bites  is  chiefly  due  to  the  wound, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  aggravated 
by  the  presence  of  some  irritating  secretion.  No 
special  treatment  need  be  described. 

11.  Slptera. — Dbsoription  and  Effects. — 
To  this  order  belong  the  gnats,  niosquitoes,  pip- 
sas,  sand-flies,  and  gad-flies,  all  more  or  Ifess 
dreaded  for  their  bit,es.  They  have  a  proboscis 
composed  of  a  grooveil  and  flexible  sheath, 
through  which  long,  sUnder,  sharp  darts  are 
protruded,  that  pierce  the  skin  and  inoculate 
some  venomous  secretion,  though  its  nature  is 
not  known.  They  draw  blood,  raise  white 
lumps  or  swellings ;  some,  such  as  the  pipsa  of 
the  Cossiah  Hills,  India,  leave  a  livid  spot  of 
eiFused  blood,  which  gives  to  the  sufferer  the 
appearance  of  a  purpureal  rash.  They  swarm  in 
many  countries,  generally  near  water.  The  prin- 
cipal forms  are  the  Culex  pipiens,  0.  reptans,  C. 
mosquilo,  C.  laniger,  and  the  wharae  fly,  C. 
tabanus.  Some  of  these  are  formidable  insects, 
and  are  insatiable  blood-suckers.  The  tsetze  or 
i%7/!b,  Glossma  morsitans  of  Africa,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  The  bite  of  this  poisonous 
insect  is  almost  certain  death  to  the  horse,  ox, 
or  dog ;  though  it  appears  not  to  trouble  man 
more  than  by  causing  slight  irritation. 

The  female  Sirmdmm,  or  sand-fly^  is  irritating 
to  man,  the  bite  often  giving  rise  to  painful 
swellings.  The  pipsa  is  probably  a  simulium. 
It  appears  from  the  great  irritation  and  the  swell- 
ing that  follows  the  puncture  of  most  of  these 
insects,  that  some  acrid  secretion  is  injected  into 
the  wound.  In  young  full-blooded  persons,  es- 
pecially recent  arrivals  in  India  or  the  tropics, 
the  u'ritation  caused  by  mosquito-bites  is  often 
so  severe  as  to  give  rise  to  violent  inflammatory 
symptoms,  resulting  in  suppuration  or  ulcera- 
tion, and  even  gangrene. 

TREATMENT. — The  application  of  common  salt, 
solution  of  ammonia,  soda,  potash,  lead,  oil,  ipe- 
cacuanha, or  alum  combined  with  opium,  allays 
irritation  in  the  first  stage.  The  more  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  amenable  to  ordinary 
surgical  treatment.  Camphor,  pulegium,  and 
lime-juice,  applied  to  the  skin,  are  all  regarded 
as  preventives. 

12.  Hymenoptera.  —  Descbiption  and 
Effects. — A  number  of  species  that  secrete 
poison  are.  found  among  the  different  families 
of  hymenoptera,  including  bees,  wasps,  and  ants. 
See  also  Sting. 

They  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  an 
ovipositor  in  the  female,  which  not  only  is  used 
for  depositing  the  eggs,  but  as  a  weapon  for  in- 
jecting venom.  It  consists  of  two  valveS  as  a 
sheath,  and  three  bristles  which  form  a  grooved 
sting.    Through  this  groove  the  poison  is  in- 


jected ijito  the  wound,  the.  ovipositor  being  con- 
nected with  a  poison-gland  at  its  base. 

Formicidts. — Ants  inelaie  Formica  smaragdina 
and  many  others.  The  sting  of  the  ant  causes 
considerable  irritation,  especially  if  many.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  formic  acid  is  the  irri- 
tating principle.  There  are  several  venomous 
species  of  ants,  black  and  red,  of  various  sizes. 
Some  of  the  hirger  forms  in  the  tropics  are  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  a  very  painful  injury.  Some 
ants  have  no  sting,  but  eject  a  fluid  which  irri- 
tates the  skin. 

Vespidix. —  The  females  and  workers  of  the 
wasps  and  hornets  are  provided  with  a  poison- 
sac  and  sting.  Vespa  vulgaris  is  a  typo  of  the 
tribe  Crabro.  ,  It  lives  in  communities.  Its  sting 
produces  much  irritation,  pain,  and  swelling, 
especially  'when  inflicted  on  the  face,  or  where 
the  cellular  tissue  is  loose. 

Apidts. — True  bees,  and  the  JBombidi^  or  humble 
bees,  have  similar  properties',  their  sting  pro- 
ducing very  much  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the 
wasp. 

Some  of  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera  inject  a 
poison  into  the  wound  made  by  their  ovipositor. 
The  best  known  instance  is  that  of  the  genus 
Ophion.  The  genus  Paripla  also  injects  a  poison 
in  the  same  way,  and  probably  others  of  the 
Ichneumonid<^. 

Tbbatment. — Many  remedies  of  a  siftiple  na- 
ture have  been  recommended  to  allay  the  pain 
and  irritation  caused  by  the  sting  of  the  wasp 
and  bea,  such  as  vinegar,  eau  de  Luce,  ammonia, 
solution  of  soda  or  potash,  oil,  indigo,  eau  de  Co- 
logne, alum,  and  all  those  recommended  in  scor- 
pion-stings. In  case  of  venomous  stings,  where 
constitutional  disturbance  is  induced,  stimulants 
or  sedatives  may  be  necessary  ;  and  as  the  sting 
is  liable  to  be  left  in  the  wound,  it  ought  to  be 
picked  out.  In  cases  of  wasp  or  bee  stings  in 
the  mouth  or  throat,  which  may  happen  when 
children  bite  a  peach  or  other  fruit  that  conceals 
a  wasp,  severe  consequences  may  arise  from  the 
oedema  that  supervenes,  and  extends  to  the 
glottis.  An  emetic  is  then  useful.  With  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  oedema,  laryngotomy  may 
become  necessary.  In  other  cases,  should  vio- 
lent symptoms  supervene,  surgical  aid  may  be 
required  to  relieve  tension,  or  give  exit  to  mat- 
ter. Such  untowEird  results,  however,  are  happily 
rare. 

Mutilla  coccinfa,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Norl;h  America,  is  said  to  produce  loss  of 
consciousness  within  five  minutes  of  the  inflic- 
tion of  its  sting,  life  being  in  danger  for  somf 
days  afterwards. 

13.  Lepidoptera. — The  majority  of  insects 
furnished  with  a  sting,  as  a  means  of  defence, 
belong  to  the  Hymenopteira.  It  is  but  recently 
that  a  stinging  Lepidopterdus  insect  has  been 
found.  The  species  is  not  mentioned  (F.  Smith). 
The  bee  moth  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  said 
to  defend  itself  with  a  sting.  Though  the  ma- 
jority of  the  perfect  insects  of  this  tribe  are 
harmless,  some  of  the  caterpillars  appear  to  be 
possessed  of  irritating  properties,'  residing  in  the 
fine  hairs  with  which  they  are  cased,  and  which, 
being  sharp  and  brittle,  break  off  and  remain  in 
the  skin,  causing  irritation  mechanically;  but 
also  probably  from  the  presence  of  some  acrid 
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substance  concealed  -within  the  hairs.  In  Cey- 
lon, a  greenish  hairy  caterpillar,  longitudinally 
striped,  probably  of  the  genus  BonSn/x,  -which 
frequents  the  leaves  of  Hibiscuspopulneus,  alight- 
ing on  the  skin,  causes  as  much  irritation  as  the 
sting  of  a  nettle.  The  larva  of  Neisra  lepida, 
has  similar  properties.  It  is  short  and  broad, 
of  a  pale  green,  -(vith  fleshy  spines  on  the  upper 
surface,  each  of  -which  is  charged  with  venom 
that  occasions  acute  suffering.  The  larvae  of 
Adolia  are  also  armed  with  venomous  hairs. 
Another,  not  uncommon  in  certain  trees  in  the 
terai  of  the  Himalaya,  is  a  dark-coloured  hairy 
caterpillar,  -which  is  apt  to  fall  on  people  and 
cause  intense  irritation.  It  is  known  as  the 
Kortdah,  but  the  moth  that  produces  it  is  not 
known. 

14.  Coleoptera. — Several  beetles  have  acrid 
secretions  capable  of  exciting  great  irritation  and 
inflammation,  raising  blisters,  and  if  absorbed 
causing  painful  stralngury  and  great  urinary 
irritation.  Such  are  Mylabris  Oichorii  of  India, 
Cantharis  or  Lytta,  or  Meloe  vesicatoria,  Lytta 
gigas  of  Senegal,  Lyttd  vitata  of  America,  and 
L/ytta  mjuieps  of  Chili, 

15.  Schinodermata.  —  The  long  sharp 
pointed  spines  of  some  of  the  echinids  are  capable 
of  inflicting  painful  punctured  wounds,  but  con- 
vey no  true  venom.  Whether,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  spiny  fishes,  there  may  be  an  irritating 
mucous  secretion  inoculated  is  uncertain. 

16.  Coelenterata. — Some  of  the  Medusa  or 
jelly-fish  have  the  power  of  stinging.  The 
poison-apparatus  is  placed  in  certain  tubercles 
on  the  surface.  These  contain  a  coUection  of 
granules,  amongst  which  are  email  vesicles. 
Within  these  corpuscles  or  nematocysts  a  spiral 
thread  is  found,  which  bursts  out  on  pressure. 
These  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  mucus  exuded 
by  the  creature,  and  to  them  is  attributed  the 
urticating  power  it  possesses.  There  are  several 
stinging  species,  some  found  on  our  own  coasts, 
others  in  other  seas.  It  is  the  larger  forms  gene- 
rally that  are  venomous,  the  small  ones  having 
no  effect  on  man.  Cyanea  capillata  of  our  seas 
i»  a  most  formidable  creature,  and  the  terror  of 
bathers.  It  has  a  broad  tawny  disk,  and  a  long 
train  of  ribbon-like  streamers  floating  after  it ; 
it  makes  its  way  through  the  waters  ;  and  what- 
ever comes  in  contact  with  these  trailing  trains 
soon  writbes  in  torture,  the  effect  produced  being 
not  unlike  that  of  the  nettle, 

Physalea  pelagica,  the  Portuguese  man-of-war, 
has  similar  properties.  It  causes  severe  and 
stinging  pain,  extending  up  the  limb,  -with  fever- 
ishness,  which  has  been  known  to  continue  for 
some  hours,  white  wheals  forming  on  the  skin, 
as  in  urticaria.  Several  other  medusee  possess 
these  properties,  and  hence  they  have  received 
the  name  of  Acalephse,  or  sea^-nettles.  The  ap- 
plication of  vinegar  or  olive  oil  is  said  to  remove 
the  unpleasant  symptoms. 

The  Actinim,  or  sea-anemones,  and  the  hydroid 
polyps,  appear  to  possess  a  similar  power,  and  are 
provided  also  with  thread-cells.  They  cause 
urtication  of  the  human  skin  when  brought  in 
contact  with  their  tentacles.  The  Sagariiada 
furnish  examples  of  sea-anemones  with  this  pro- 
perty. The  effects,  however,  of  any  of  them  are 
transient.    In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  Acale^fus 
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have  been  used  therapeutically  as  counter-irri- 
tants, by  being   brought   in   contact  with    the 
patient  immersed  in  a  salt-water  bath. 

In  the  preceding  description  the  -writer  has 
not  attempted  to  treat  exliaustively  the  subject 
of  venomous  animals,  or  to  describe  all  the  forms 
of  animal  life  so  endowed.  His  object  has  been  to 
point  out  the  principal  forms,  and  to  indicate 
generally  the  mode  of  dealing  therapeutically 
with  the  effects  of  the  venom. 

Joseph  Fatebk. 

VEITOXTS  HX7M.— A  peculiar  murmur 
heard  on  auscultation  of  the  larger  veins,  espee 
cially  those  of  the  neck  and  chest,  in  anaemia, 
and  in  cases  of  interference  -with  the  flow  of  the 
blood  through  those  vessels.  See  Physicai  Exa- 
mination. 

TEBTTlirOE,  in  the  Isle  of  -Wight.— A 
mild,  dry,  bracing  climate.  Mean  winter  tem- 
perature for  forty  years,  42-43''  Fahr.  Exposed 
to  S.S.E.  and  S.W.  winds.  See  Cumate,  6eat- 
ment  of  Disease  by.  ' 

VBM-TEICIiES  OF  THE  BBAI1J-,  Dis- 
eases of.— Synon.  :  Maladies  des  Ventricules  da 
Cerveau;  Ger.  Krankheiten  der  GeUmhSUen. — 
The  chief  morbid  states  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  are  (1)  new  gromtlis,  degenerations,  and 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  lining  membrane 
(epehdyma)  and  velum  interpositum ;  and  (2) 
accumulations  of  Mood,  pus,  and  serum  in  the 
ventricular  cavity. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  lining  membrane  and 
velum. — In  old  age,  and  in  degenerative  brain- 
diseases,  such  as  general  paralysis,  the  cpendyma 
of  the  ventricles  becomes  thickened.  The  surface 
is  uniform,  or,  in  some  cases,  covered  by  minute 
warty  granulations.  Some  of  the  latter  may 
attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  constitute  small 
fibrous  tumours.  Similar  changes  are  sometimes 
found  when  the  brain  has  been  subjected  for  a 
long  time  to  passive  congestion.  In  rare  cases 
the  thickened  membrane  has  been  fowai  c(Ueified 
in  places.  A  few  morhii  growths  have  been  met 
with  in  the  ependyma,  the  most  common  being 
the  granulations  of  tuberculosis,  which  have 
been  found  both  on  the  lining  membrane  and  the 
choroid  plexus.  The  latter  and  the  velum  inter- 
positum frequently  present  thickening,  and  un- 
due adhesion  to  iha  ependyma.  In  rare  cases 
fatty  growth  has  been  met  with,  in  this  situation. 
The  choroid  plexus  may  present  partial  fatty 
degeneration,  and  frequently  contains  corpora 
amylacea.  Aggregations  of  brain-sand  are  com- 
mon in  the  choroid  plexus,  and  occasionally  occur 
in  the  lining  membrane. 

Cystic  degeneration  is  the  most  common  mor- 
bid appearance  in  the  choroid  plexus,  especially 
in  that  part  which  is  within  the  descending 
cornu.  The  cysts  are  clear,  delicate,  colourless, 
transparent,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  downwards. 
They  consist  of  delicate  cells  pressed  together, 
which  are  simply  normal  cellular  elements  of 
the  part  that  have  undergone  a  peculiar  degene- 
ration. In  some  of  the  larger  ones  these  cells 
have  become  destroyed  in  the  centre,  so  that  a 
true  fluid-containing  cyst  remains. 

The  adhesions  sometimes  met  -with  may  cut 
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off  the  posterior  cornu  from  the  rest  of  the  ven- 
tricle, and  it  may  thus  be  obliterated. 

The  ventricles  may  undergo  passive  congestion 
in  common  -with  the  intracranial  organs,  or  from 
pressure  upon  the  veins  of  Galen,  which  return 
the  blood  from  the  velum  interpositum.  In  the 
latter  case  considerable  effusion  of  fluid  may 
occur. 

Infiammation  mvolvea  both  the  ependyma 
and  the  velum  interpositum.  It  is  rarely  con- 
fined to  the  ventricles,  still  more  rarely  to  one. 
Commonly  it  is  part  of  a  general  meningitis. 
The  ependyma  and  the  velum  are  thickened  and 
pulpy,  being  infiltrated  with  cells  of  new  forma- 
tion. The  velum  is  always  injected ;  the  epen- 
dyma may  be  injected  or  pale.  Occasionally  a 
false  membrane  is  found  upon  its  surface.  The 
tissue  of  the  brain  beneath  the  ependyma  is 
softened,  and  may  be  injected.  The  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  is  turbid 
from  pus  and  exudation-cells,  and  even  dibris  of 
nerve-fibres.  The  inflammation,  of  which  this  is 
part,  is  usually  fatal ;  but  it  may  pass  away,  the 
ependyma  and  velum  remaining  thickened  and 
adherent.  See  Meninges,  Cekebhal,  Inflammar- 
tion  of.  Tubercular. 

2.  Intraventrioiilar  accumulations. — His- 
morrhage  rarely  occurs  directly  into  the  ven- 
tricles, except  by  traumatic  rupture  of  a  vein  ; 
but  blood  may  reach  them  from  within  the  cere- 
bral substance,  or  from  the  subarachnoid  space. 
True  fus  may  be  found  in  the  cavities,  from  the 
bursting  into  them  of  a  cerebral  abscess  ;  and  a 
purulent  fluid  m.iy  result  from  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane.  A  slight  effusion  of  serum 
results  from  infiammation,  but  is  rarely  con- 
siderable, unless  the  escape  of  that  secreted  by 
the  choroid  plexus  is  prevented  by  the  closure 
of  the  passage  to  the  fourth  ventricle  from  ex- 
ternal pressure,  or  by  the  obliteration  of  the 
foramina  in  the  membrane  closing  in  the  fourth 
ventricle,  by  which  its  cavity  communicates  with 
the  subarachnoid  space  (Hilton).  See  Hydro- 
cephalus. In  atrophy  of  the  brain,  the  fluid 
within  the  ventricles  (as  beneath  the  arachnoid) 
undergoes  a  considerable  compensatory  increase. 

Lastly,  by  violent  commotions  of  the  brain 
the  septum  lucidum  may  be  ruptured  (Wilks  and 
Moxon). 

Ventricular  hsmorrkage  and  hydrocephalus  are 
described  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  See  Beain, 
Haemorrhage  into ;  and  Hydkocephaics. 

The  other  conditions  discussed  are  marked  by 
no  distinctive  symptoms,  and  call  for  no  special 
treatment.  W.  E.  Gowees. 

VBKTKICLE3  OF  THE  HBAKT, 
Diseases  of.    See  Heart,  Diseases  of. 

VEKDIGEIS,  Poisoning  by.  See  Copper, 
Poisoning  by. 

VERMES  (lat.  worms). — This  is  a  term  of 
variable  import,  according  to  the  practical  or 
scientific  stand-point  from  which  it  happens  to 
be  viewed.  Thus  Gegenbaur  includes  in  this 
group,  not  only  the  helminths  or  entozoa  and 
their  allies,  but  also  a  multitude  of  creatures  of 
widely  differing  structure,  as  well  as  the  annu- 
iated  animals  properly  so-called  ( Grundziige  der 
Vergleieh.  Amtomie,  1870,  e.  Idoeiseq.).  The  late 
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Professor  EoUeston,  in  like  manner,  elevates  the 
term  so  as  to  make  it  of  sitb-kingdom  value  in 
zoology.  Practically,  the  term  '  Vermes '  is  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  Entozoa,  which  latter  term, 
as  we  have  explained  elsewhere,  has  a  wider 
signification' than  its  simple  literal  meaning  im- 
plies. See  Entozoa;  Helminthes;  Intestinai 
Worms  ;  Parasites  ;  and  Worms. 

T.  S.  OOBDOID. 

VERMICIDES  (vermis,  a  worm,  and  c<edo, 
I  kill). — A  group  of  anthelmintics  which  kill 
worms.    See  Anxhelmintios. 

VBBMIFUQ-ES  (vermis,  a  worm,  and  fugo, 
I  expel). — A  group  of  anthelmintics  which  expel 
worms,  but  do  not  necessarilly  kill  them.  See 
Antheimintios. 

VBRBTJOA  (Lat.  A  wart.)— Synon.:  Pr. 
Verrue;  Ger.  Warze. 

Definition. — A  wart  or  papillary  growth  from 
the  skin. 

JEtiology. — The  wart,  being  an  aberration  of 
growth  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  skin, 
must  necessarily  result  from  a  want  of  normal 
power  within  the  integument ;  hence  it  is  mostly 
found  in  children  and  elderly  persons,  and  is  less 
frequently  met  with  in  the  adult.  ,  As  children 
become  developed  by  growth,  and  their  tissues 
acquire  strength,  these  partial  exuberant  growths 
disappear.  In  young  persons  of  feeble  organisa- 
tion they  are  sometimes  thrown  out  like  an 
exanthem,  and  yield  to  a  constitutional  treat- 
ment directed  towards  the  improved  innervation 
and  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  Their  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  nervous  system  is  often  evinced  by 
their  sadden  disappearance  under  the  influence 
of  mental  emotion  a  circumstance  which  has  led 
to  the  popular  use  of  charms  for  their  cure.  In 
elderly  persons  they  are  often  met  with  on  the 
face,  where  their  presence  must  be  ascribed  to 
debility  of  integument ;  and  they  are  frequently 
associated  with  dirt  and  neglect.  Briefly,  warts 
may  be  said  to  be  due  to  aberration  of  nutri- 
tive function  of  the  skin,  consequent  on  defective 
organisation  and  vitality. 

Description, — Pathologically  a  wart  is  an 
hypertrophy  or  excessive  growth  of  a  small 
group  of  papillae  of  the  skin,  with  excessive  pro- 
duction of  cuticle,  forming  a  hard  prominence  of 
the  integument.  Warts  vary  in  size,  and  are 
modified  according  to  situation.  They  some- 
times cover  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  in 
patches  several  inches  in  diameter,  but  more  com- 
monly appear  as  tubercles,  either  few  in  number 
and  isolated,  or  numerous  and  in  clusters.  One 
kind  is  remarkable  for  the  minimum  of  promi- 
nence, resembling  a  flat,  dirty-looking  blotch  on 
the  skin ;  whilst  another,  as  on  the  hands,  may 
have  a  prominence  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  on 
the  scalp  of  half  an  inch. 

Warts  on  the  hands  afford  the  commonest 
illustration  of  verruca,  as  in  this  situation,  from 
the  greater  nutritive  energy  of  the  skin  and  the 
abundance  of  epidermis,  they  are  most  frequent 
and  most  highly  developed.  When  of  recent 
growth  they  are  convex  and  smooth  on  the  sur- 
face, but  when  of  longer  standing  the  apex  is 
flat,  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  superficial 
cuticle,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  wart  becomes  dig- 
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closed.  Then  it  is  apparent  that  the  wart  ia 
composed  pf  a  bundle  of  fibres,  held  together  in 
a  cylindrical  form  by  a  boundary  of  thickened 
cuticle.  Each  of  these  fibres  is  a  vascular  papilla 
of  <the  skin,  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  cuticle,  and 
the  collective  mass  forms  the  body  of  the  growth. 
An  old  wart  will  frequently  split  up  into  several 
segments —  V.  lobosa  or  lobulated  wart,  and  then 
its  construction  of  fibres —  V.  fibrosa,  is  strikingly 
conspicuous.  If  a  wart  be  cut  through  hori- 
zontally, the  vascular  papillae  will  be  cut  across, 
and  then  the  structure  of  a  wart  of  papillae  and 
horny  sheaths  is  still  more  evident.  On  the 
fingers,  and  especially  the  knuckles  of  children, 
the  verruca  is  isolated  and  large,  and  not  unfre? 
quently  confluent,  and  on  the  back  of  the  hands 
and  wrists,  as  also  on  the  forehead,  it  is  often 
developed  in  crops,  like  an  eruption ;  but  these 
latter  never  attain  the  dimensions'  of  the  i-solated 
warts  of  the  fingers. 

Verrucae  are  generally  sessile  —  V.  aessilis ;  but 
on  the  scalp  they  are  frequently  pedunculate, 
and,  from  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  have  been 
denominated  digitate — V.  digiiata.  The  digitate 
character  of  the  warts  of  the  scalp  is  due  to  the 
lesser  quantity  of  epidermis  occurring  in  tliat 
region ;  consequently  the  hypertrophous  papillae 
are  not  held  together  by  a  ring  of  thickened 
cuticle  as  elsewhere,  but  being  left  to  themselves 
shool  out  from  the  centre  like  fingers ;  the  papillae 
likewise  grow  to  a  greater  length,  and  their  cylin- 
der is  swollen  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  mass  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  base  from  which  they  spring. 
Nevertheless,  the  digitate  verruca  must  be  distin- 
guished from  V.  acroohordon,  and  the  caulifiower- 
shaped  venereal  warts,  both  of  which  are  growths 
of  the  integument,  and  are  not  restricted  to  the 
papillae  cutis  alone;  and  thereby  fall  into  the 
category  of  molluscum,  with  which,  especially 
acrochordoni  thsy  are  closely  allied  in  patholo- 
gical structure. 

The  normal  colour  of  warts  on  the  hands  is 
a  yellowish-grey,  but  from  their  roughness  they 
are  apt  to  retain  dirt  in  their  crevices,  which 
gives  them  a  brownish  appearance.  The  flat 
warts  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  face  are  ac- 
companied with  the  production  of  pigment,  and 
their  dirty  colour  is  consequently  more  striking. 
A  number  of  warts  congregated  on  the  skin  sug- 
gested to  the  fathers  of  medicine  the  idea  of 
ants  crawling  over  the  body,  and  this  appear- 
ance they  designated  myrmecia ;  whilst,  another 
resemblance,  which  can  be  frequently  verified, 
brought  to  the  mind  the  blossom  of  the  thyme, 
hence  the  term  Thymion  employed  by  Hippo- 
crates. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  simple  epidermic  growth 
enclosing  hypertrophous  papillae,  verruca  is  very 
distinct  from  other  affections  of  the  skin  at- 
tended with  hypertrophous  growth  of  cuticle. 
The  lepra  of  Willan  is  accompanied  with  hyper-: 
trophous  papillae  and  cuticle,  but  the  latter  is  a 
morbid  product,  and  is  spread  out  in  the  form  of 
laminated  scales.  Ichthyosis  likewise  is  a  com- 
bination of  hypertrophous  papillae,  enclosed  in 
epidermic  sheaths,  with  accumulation  of  cuticle, 
but  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  filiform  and 
branched  processes  of  the  actual  integument.. 

True  idiopathic  warts  must  be  distinguished 
from  other  diseases  which  sometimes  put  on  a 


warty  appearance,  especially  carcinoma  and  sy- 
philis. Epithelioma  of  the  skin  is  occasionally 
seen  as  a  circumscribed  warty  growth,  but  gene- 
rally with  adherent  scabs  covering  superficial 
ulceration.  These  signs,  together  with  infiltra- 
tion of  adjacent  tissues,  implication  of  neigh- 
bouring glands,  and  pain,  would  arouse  sus- 
picion. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
epithelioma  frequently  attacks  a  simple  wart 
which  has  remained  quite  passive  during  a  life- 
time; rapid  increase  of  growth  with  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms  would  suggest  the  super- 
vention of  epithelioma. 

Any  chronic  inflammatory  process  of  the  skin, 
especially  syphilis,  is  liable  to  take  on  a  papil- 
lary character.  Without  referring  to  the  papil- 
lary growths  of  early  syphilis  (condylomata), 
'which  could  scarcely  be  confounded  with  simple 
warts,  on  account  of  their  position  and  moisture, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  dry  warty  charac- 
ter assumed  by  old  syphilitic  lesions,  Especially 
such  as  have  been  preceded  by  ulceration.  The 
history  of  the  disease  (previous  ulceration,  &c.), 
together  with  other  concomitant  symptoms  of 
syphilis,  would  assist  the  diagnosis. 

As  of  venereal  origin,  though  never  syphilitic, 
ordinary  '  venereal  warts '  must  also  be  noted. 
Other  names  by  which  they  have  been  described 
suggest  their  characters,  such  as  '  pointed  condy- 
loma,' and  '  cauliflower  excrescence.'  They  are 
generally  bright  red  in  colour;  and  the  indivi- 
dual papillae  are  pointed.  The  rapidity  of  their 
growth,  and  the  situation  where  they  usually 
occur  (the  genitals),  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  verrucae.  Moreover  they  most  often  accom- 
pany gonorrhcea,  being  caused  by  the  irritating 
discharge. 

Fbognosis. — Verruca  is  a  blemish  rather  than 
a  disease,  and  unimportant  in  its  relations  to  the 
general  health.  By  an  error  of  diagnosis  we 
sometimes  read  of  malignant  warts,  and  warts 
have  been  confounded  with  those  fleshy  growths 
termed  '  tegumentary  naevi.'  Moreover  in  elderly 
persons  a  warty  state  of  the  skin  is  sometimes 
associated  with  asthenic  ulceration,  and  occa- 
sionally with  rodent  ulcer,  for  which  the  de- 
praved state  of  the  skin,  and  not  the  wart,  is 
responsible. 

Treatment. — The  best  method  of  treating 
verrucae  is  to  touch  them  with  some  solvent  agent, 
such  as  acetic  acid.  This  acid  dissolves  the  epi- 
dermis, and  reaching  the  vascular  papillae,  de- 
stroys the  whole  structure  of  the  wart  down  to 
its  root.  The  pulpy  mass  then  dries  up  into  a 
scab;  and  when  the  scab  falls  off,  the  growth 
rarely  reappears.  This  little  operation  may 
either  be  completed  at  one  sitting,  or  it  may  be 
repeated  daily  until  its  purpose  is  effected.  Where 
there  are  numerous  verrucae  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  process  is  tedious,  and  is  generally  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  patient.  The  writer  prefers 
a  saturated  solution  of  potassa  fnsa,  carefully 
applied  by  means  of  a  minute  pencil  of  sponge 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  The  alkali  acts 
more  speedily  than  the  acetic  acid,  and  effects  a 
more  thorough  cautery  of  the  vascular  plexus, 
from  which  the  hypertrophous  papillae  derive 
their  capillary  loops.  The  verrucae  digitatae  of 
the  scalp  are  speedily  and  easily  removed  by 
this  process.      In  the  exanthematous  form  the 
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TerrucfE  are  too  small  and  too  numerous  for  the 
Uttustie  application.  These  mny  be  treated  by 
frictions  of  sulphur  ointment  or  tar  ointment ; 
and  in  this  latter  form  the  verrucse  are  fre- 
quently entirely  removed  by  a  course  of  treat- 
ment with  liquor  arsenicalis,  in  three-  or  four- 
minim  doses,  taken  immediately  after  meals, 
three  times  a  day,  Ebasmvs  Wilson. 

V^BKTIGO  (verto,  I  turn).— Synon.:  Giddi- 
ness; Dizziness;  Swimming  of  the  he»d;  Fr. 
Vertige;  Get.  Schwindel. 

Definition, — The  consciousness  of  disordered 
equilibration. 

Physiologioai.  Eblations. —  To  understand 
vertigo  normal  equilibration  must  be  briefly 
considered.  The  equipoise  is  maintained  by  a 
sensori-motor  mechanism.  The  coordinating 
centre  is  the  cerebellum;  the  afferent  or 
sensory  apparatus  consists  of  visual,  tactile, 
and  labyrinthine  impressions;  the  efferent  or 
motor  apparatus  are  the  muscles,  chiefly  those  of 
the  head,  neck,  aud  spine.  Derangement  of  any 
part  of  this  mechanism  may  lead  to  vertigo, 
by  interruption  of  its  power  of  adjustment. 
Vertigo  is  often  associated  with  reeling  or  stag- 
gering, and  is  incorrectly  said  to  cause  it. 
Actually  vertigo  is  the  consciousness  of  dis- 
turbed locomotor  coordination — a  rudimentary 
disorderof  coordination  of  locomotive  movements 
(Hughlings  Jackson),  whilst  reeling  is  an  adap- 
tive effort  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  A  fact 
tliat  supports  the  assertion  that  vertigo  is  a 
rudimentary  disorder  of  coordination,  is  that 
when  in  a  person,  who  has  a  sensation  as  if  he 
were  moving  or  turning  in  a  certain  direction, 
movements  actually  take  place,  they  are  always 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  previously  felt  he 
was  turning  when  no  outward  movements  oc- 
curred. Experimental  researches  and  observa- 
tions in  disease  have  established  the  conclusion 
that  the  semicircular  canpls  take  an  important 
share  in  normal  equilibration ;  injury  and  disease 
of  these  parts  occasioning  locomotive  incoordina- 
tion, temporary  when  one  side  only  is  deranged, 
permanent  when  both  sides  are  involved.  The 
arrangement  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the 
physical  principles  involved  in  their  actions,  are 
very  complicated,  but  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  explained  by  Flourens,  Cyon,  Crum-Brown 
and  others ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Flourens  that  injury  of  each  canal  is  followed  by 
definite  locomotive  disturbance;  causing  the  body 
to  tend  to  fall,  or  actually  to  fall,  in  a  definite 
and  precise  direction,  forwards,  ba^wards,  orto 
one  or  other  side,  according  to  which  of  them  is 
injured.  The  sensory  impressions  originating  in 
the  semicircular  canals  are  caused  by  varying  tenr 
sion  of  the  pudolympb.communicated  to  the  vesti- 
bular division  of  the  auditory  nerve  spread  out  on 
the  ampuUse  of  the  membranous  canal.  Variations 
in  labyrinthine  tension  may  be  produced  by  alter- 
ations in  the  position  of  the  head,  by  differences 
in  the  vascular  tension  of  the  labyrinthine  blood- 
vessels, and  by  the  varying  pressure  in  the 
middle  chamber  of  the  ear,  induced  by  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Eustachian  tube,  .spasm  of  the_  tensor 
tympani  muscle,  and  other  causes ;  and  it  may 
»lso  be  due  to  disease  of  the  labyrinth  itself, 
ir  communicated  to  the  labyrinth.  Visual  and 
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tactile  impressions  are  liable  to  be  deranged  ir 
many  ways,  for  instance,  by  unexpected  or  un- 
usual movements,  as  in  swinging,  being  at  sea, 
&c. ;  by  local  disease  of  the  visual  and  tactile 
apparatus;  and  by  disease  in  the  nerve-trunka 
and  spinal  cord,  interrupting  conduction  from  the 
peripnery  to  the  centre.  By  disturbances  in  visual, 
tactile,  or  labyrinthine  impressions  the  equili- 
brising  centre  is  uninformed  or  misinformod, 
aud  incoordination  results,  outwardly  shown  by 
reeling  or  falling,  and  inwardly  by  the  sensation 
we  call  vertigo.  Loss  or  perversion  of  visual  or 
tactile  sensations  may  be  compensated  for,  if  tho 
two  remaining  sensory  processes  continue  intact, 
but  nothing  compensates  for  entire  loss  of  laby- 
rinthine impressions  (Ferrier).  The  vestibular 
nerve  which  is  distributed  to  the  semi-circular 
canals  is  a  branch  of  the  auditory,  the  nucleus  of 
which  in  the  medulla  is  in  close  relation  with 
that  of  the  vagus;  and  thus  the  fact  is  ex- 
plained that  disturbances  in  the  large  area  of 
distribution  of  the  pneumogastrio  are  found 
associated  with  labyrinthine  disease,  by  propa- 
gation of  the  irritation  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
auditory  to  that  of  the  adjacent,  vagus ;  and 
conversely  the  intimate  association  of  these  two 
nuclei  enables  us  to  understand  how  disease  of 
the  stomach  and  other  viscera  occasions  vertigo. 
It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  laby- 
rinth receives  its  blood-supply  from  the  vertebral 
artery,  which  at  its  origin  from  the  subclavian 
is  in  near  propinquity  to  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  from  which  it  re- 
ceives a  rich  plexus  of  nervous  filaments.  The 
inferior ,  cervical  ganglion  also  sends  communi 
eating  branches  to  the  vagus,  and  branches  ta 
the  heart.  In  this  double  way,  therefore,  tho 
labyrinth  has  important  nervous  relations  with 
the  stomach,  heart,  and  other  organs. 

Pathoioot. — ^Vertigo  may  be  excited  by  va- 
riations in  the  local  or  general  blood-pressure, 
which  cause  variations  in  the  labyrinthine  ten- 
sion, as  in  anaemia,  gout,  and  other  affections. 
TJio  symptom  is  also  produced  by  certain  drugs, 
sucli  as  quinine,  salicin,  and  the  salicylates, 
which  act  probably  on  the  labyrinth  through  the 
VBSCidal  system. 

Vertigo  may, be  divided  into  degrees  or  stages, 
namely,  (1)  afeeling  of  confusion  and  instability; 
(2)  a  feeling  as  if  objects  are  moving;  (3)  a 
feeling  as  if  the  individual  himself  is  moving; 
and  (4)  actual  movements  of  the  body. 

The  important  forms  of  vertigo  which  occur 
in  practice  will ,  be  further  cons,idered  under  the 
following  heads:  1.  Ocular;  2.  Auditory; 
3.  Oastric ;  i.  Ifervous;  5.  Spileptic;  6. 
Migrainous ;  7.  With  organic  brain-dis- 
ease ;  and  8,  Qouty. 

1.  Ocular  Vertigo. — Vertigo  is  frequently 
caused  by  ocular  disorders,  and  is  often  mistaken 
for  serious  cerebral  disease.  The  simplest  form 
is,  in  paralysis  of  a  single  muscle,  as  the  external 
rectus.  The  vertigo  is  not  occasioned  by  the 
diplopia,  but  by  the  incorrect  notion  formed  of 
external  objects  by  the  paralysed  eye,  due  to 
what  is  known  as  '  erroneous  projection.'  The 
confusion  thereby  produced  gives  rise  to  vertigo, 
and  often  to  reeling.  One  of  the  most  import/- 
ant  varieties  of  ocular  vertigo  is  that  occasioned 
by  insuflSciency  of  the  internal  recti  muscles — 
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musciilar  asthenopia.  This  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  myopia.  During  reading  these  muscles, 
which  haT'e  long  been  overtaxed  by  exertions 
to  maintain  the  convergence  of  the  eyes  ren- 
dered necessary  when  looking  at  near  objects, 
STiddenly  give  way  under  the  stfain ;  they  relax, 
the  eyebaUs  turn  out,  and  the  letters  on  the  ps^e 
become  indistinct,  run  into  each  other  or  overlap, 
and  a  sense  of  confusion  and  giddiness  occurs.  It 
is  usually  accompanied  by  aching  at  the  backs 
of  the  eyes,  headache,  and  sometimes  by  nausea. 
Such  cases  are  often  misunderstood  even  by 
medical  men.  Muscular  asthenopia  may  occur 
also  with  hypermetropia;  and  as  a  sequel  to 
exhausting  diseases,  such  as  fevers  and  diph- 
theria. For  the  diagnosis  of  the  particular  opti- 
cal defect  and  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Vision,  Disorders  of. 

2.  Auditory  or  Aural  Vertigo.— Stnost.: 
Vertigo  ab  aure  hssa;  Labyrinthine  vertigo; 
Apoplectiform  vertigo ;  Meniere's  Disease. 

Auditory  vertigo  is  very  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Meniere's  disease,  from  the 
excellent  description  of  the  malady  first  given 
in  1861  by  Meniere.  Under  the  term  Meniire's 
disease  is  grouped  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
vertigo  is  caused  by  perversion  or  abeyance  of 
the  labyrinthine  function.  The  labyrinthine  dis- 
turbance may  be  caused  either  (1)  directly  by  an 
affection  of  the  labyrinth,  such  as  (o)  hsemor- 
rhago,  (A)  congestion  and  inflammation ;  or  (2) 
indirectly,  by  (o)  disease  of  the  middle  ear  (otitis 
media),  (6)  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
(e)  spasm  of  the  tensor  tympani,  or  paralysis  of 
the  stapedius,  or  (d)  irritation  or  obstruction  of 
the  external  auditory- meatus,  and  pressure  on 
the  membrana  tympani,  as  by  cerumen,  foreign 
bodies,  or  by  syringing  the  ears,  especially 
when  the  membrana  tympani  is  perforated. 
Thus  the  labyrinthine  afieijtion  may  be  either 
of  an  irritative  or  of  a  destructive  nature,  and 
the  effect  of  the  lesion  will  be  exactly  the  re- 
verse in  the  two  cases  (Ferrier).  That  is  to  say, 
whilst  an  irritative  lesion  would  cause  the 
tendency  to  fall  in  one  direction,  a  destruc- 
tive lesion  of  the  same  canal  would  cause  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
Meniere's  disease,  strictly  speaking,  there  is 
always  coincident  affection  of  the  semicircular 
canals  and  cochlea,  as  indicated  by  the  three 
most  important  associated  symptoms :  vertigo, 
tinnitus,  and  deafness.  Accompanying  these  car- 
dinal symptoms  there  are  accessory  phenomena, 
due  to  secondary  visceral  disturbance,  namely, 
pallor,  faintness,  and  nausea  or  vomiting — a  con- 
dition of  syncope. 

The  disease  makes  its  appearance,  in  a  person 
apparently  quite  well,  or  the  subject  only  of 
some  chronic  auditory  disease,  with  a  loud  noise 
in  the  ear,  compared  by  different  persons  to  the 
whistle  of  a  steam-engine,  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
or  the  roar  of  the  ocean.  When  a  person,  as 
not  infrequently  happens'  after  the  first  attack, 
has  an  habitual  noise  in  the  ear,  this  at  the  time 
of  the  attack  is  greitly  exaggerated.  The  noise, 
which  is  wholly  or  principally  in  one  ear,  is  soon 
followed  by  the  feeling  of  giddiness.  This  is 
i^enerally  of  a  high  gr^e,  causing  the  sensation 
3f  surrounding  objects  moving  in  some  one  di- 
itecfion,  a  feeling  of  translation  of  the  patient's 


body  in  the  same  direction,  or  actual  movements 
of  the  body.  The  movement,  -whether  apparent 
or  real,  is  usuaUy^/rom  the  side  on  whic|^  the 
ear  is  affected.-  In  recurring  attacks  the  move- 
ments, whether  of  objects  or  of  the  individualy 
are  Tlearly  always  in  the  same  direction.  Usually 
the  sensation  of  movement  is  from  behind  for- 
ward, or  to  one  or  the  other  side,  or  the  patient 
has  a  feeling  of  rotation  in  a  vertical  axis.  When 
in  bed',  the  room,  bed,  and  occupant  are  felt  as  if 
tummg^  round  and  round,  or  rising  or  sinking. 
Accompanying  the  vertigo  there  is  reeling,  and 
the  patient  clings  to  Surrounding  objects  for 
support.  In  some  cases  the  movement  is  too 
rapid  for  the  patient  to  obtain  security  in  this 
way,  and  he  is  thrown  to  the  ground,  sometimes 
with  such  violence  as  to  occasion  serious  injuries. 
When  falling  takes  place,  it  is  usually  forwards 
or  to  one  side.  It  is,  however,  to  be  especially 
remembered  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  there  is 
no  loss  of  consciousness ;  the  patient  being  able 
immediately  after  the  attack  to  describe  the 
sensations  he  experienced,  or  even  to  answer 
questions  in  the  attack  itself.  Following,  in 
more  or  less  rapid  succession,  the  tinnitus  and 
vertigo;  there  occur  nausea  and  in  most  cases 
vomiting,  accompanied  by  pallor  of  the  &ce; 
the  sidn  becomes  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy 
sweat.  In  some  cases  oscillatory  movements  of 
the  eyes  are  observed.  It  is  generally  asserted 
that  objects  appear  to  more  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  ocular  movements.  This 
is  not  universally  true ;  and  probably,  contrary 
to  the  statements  of  most  writers,  the  apparent 
movements  of  objects  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  observed  movements  of  the  eyes.  Gradu- 
ally the  attack  passes  off;  the  noises  in  the  ear 
lessen,  but  deafness  is  left  behind.  The  body 
recovers  its  warmth,  and  the  pallor  subsides, 
but  vertigo  and  vomiting  may  persist  for  some 
hours  or  even  days,  both  being  aggravated  or 
induced  by  rising  &am  a  horizontal  position. 
Slight  attacks  may  only  last  a  few  minutes.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  direct  lesion  of  the  laby- 
rinth, a  certain  degree  of  deafness — a  limitation 
of  the  field  of  audition,  that  is,  the  loss  of 
certain  sounds  in  the  musical  scale — and  tin- 
nitus remain.  The  patient  is  in  all  other  respects 
well,  except  for  the  dread  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
attack.  Occasionally,  however,  a  certain  degree 
of  vertigo  and  reeling  persist,  liable  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  gastric  derangement,  A  patient  rarely 
escapes  with  one  attack.  Subsequent  attacks 
are  separated  by  distinct  intervals,  but  in  severe 
cases  these  may  became  less  and  less,  until  a 
permanent  vertiginous  state,  of  a  most  distress- 
ing character,  may  be  reached,  liable  to  paroxys- 
mal exacerbations.  In  such  very  grave  cases 
spontaneous  cure  may  occur  on  the  establishment 
of  complete  and  permanent  deafness,  or  relief 
may  be  obtained  -  by  therapeutical  measures. 
When  the  labyrinthine  disturbance  is  secondary 
to  disease  of  some  other  part  of  the  auditory 
apparatus,  removal  of  the  primary  disease,  as 
cerumen  or  tympanic  catarrh,  will,  when  prac- 
ticable, promptly  remove  the  symptoms,  and  the 
attacks  may  not  recur. 

Diagnosis.— Meniere's  disease  has  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  gastric  de- 
rangementj  and  other  causes  of  vertigo. ,   From 
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all  of  these  it  is  distinguished  by  the  inTalriable 
coexistence  of  tinnitus,  deafness,  and  yertigo, 
with  in  addition  syncope  and  nausea,  or  vomit" 
ing.  The  concuri'ence  of  the  first  three  symptoms 
shows  that  the  labyrinth  is  iavolTed,  a  point 
which  -will  be  fuitiier  established  by  testing 
audition  with  a  tuning-fork .  and  ■watch,,  The 
vertigo  is  generally  of  movement  in  a  certain 
definite  and  uniform  direction.  There  is  never 
numbness,  tingling,  or  any  sensations  analogous 
to  an  aura ;  but  aching  of  the  upf  er  extremities; 
and  discolouration  of  the  hands  may  occur,  fVom 
irradiation  of  the  irritation  from  the  .inferior 
cervical  ganglion  to  the  brachial  plexus  (!Woakes). 
As  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  labyrinth- 
jie  affection,  whether  primary  oi^  secondary,  some 
*ules  have  been  laid  down  by  authorities.  If  a  per- 
son who  has  formerlyheardwell  becomes  suddenly 
deaf,  or  hard  of  hearing,  with  the  symptoms  of  an 
apoplectic  attack,  and  if  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  uncertain  and  staggering  gait,  but  no  symp- 
toms of  paralysis  in  the  n^ve-tracts,  and  if  the 
examination  shows  a  normal  membrana  tympaui, 
and  perfectly  permeable  Gu8ta.chian  tube)  we  may 
believe  with  great  probability  that  there  is  an 
affection  of  the  labyrinth  (Troltsch).  Deafness 
and  tinnitus  occurring  without  vertigo  indicate  an 
affection  of  the  middle  ear.  Vertigo  and  tinnitus 
without  deafness  may  be  due  to  an  affection  of 
the  middle  ear.  Vertigo,  tinnitus,;  and  deafness 
are  certainly  due  to  an  affecticm  of  the  laby- 
rinth. Carefid  otosoopie  examination  should 
be  made,  the  permeability  of  the'  Eustachian 
tubes  tested,  and  the  tuning-fork  and  watch 
employed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  con- 
ducting apparatus,  before  an  exact  opinion  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  labyrinthine 
affection.  Vomiting,  following  the  ingestion  of 
some  rich  op  indigestible  food,  may  be  so  severe 
and  lasting  as  to  monopolise  attention,  and  the 
vertigo  and  tinnitus  may  not  be  complained  of. 
In  such  a  case,  a  mistake  may.  readily  occur  in  a 
first  attack. 

PaoQKosis.^Where  the  labyrinthine  affection 
is  due  to  some  remediable  defect,  tbe  disease  will 
subside  on  removal  of  the  cause,  such  as  ceru- 
men, tympanic  catarrh,  &c. ;  hence  the  great  im- 
portance of  an  eiact  diagfnosis  as  to  the  natiird  of 
the  ease.  When  the  lesion  is  primarily  of  the 
labyrinth,  a  certain  degred  of  deafness  add  tin- 
nitus Js  nearly  always  left,  and  recurrence  of  the 
attack  is  to  be  anticipated. 

Teeatment.— In  the  attack,  and  fo*  a  short 
tim^  following  it,  the' recumbent  position  should 
be  strictly  inaintajned.  Bromide  of  potassium 
or  ammonium,  in  ten  to  twenty  grains  fora'dbse; 
may  bfe  administered,  and  small  pieces  of  ice 
swallowed.  Next,  any  gastric  derangement 
should  be  corrected,  for  in'  some  oases  gastric 
affection  excites  a  paroiysm  in  a  person  predis- 
posed to  it  by  some  aural  affection,  insufficient 
alone  to  induce  an  attack.  Alkalies  and  vege- 
tivble  bitters,  with  or  without  bismuth,  -will 
generally  be  useful  for  this  purpose.  Any 
abndrmal  local  condition  must  be  treated.  Sub- 
sequeiit  to  the  attack  quinine  in  fulldoses,  3  to  5 
or  10  grains  three  times  a  day,  perseveringlyused, 
is  sometimes  attended  with  the  best  resiilts 
(Charcot).  Gelsemiura  and  salicylate  of  soda 
tisre  been  found  useful  (Gowers).      Gountei^i 


irritants,  including  the  actual  cautery,  applied 
to  the  mastoid  region,  have  proved  serviceable 
in  some  cases,  and  may  be  used  in  addition  to 
other  measures. 

'  3.  Qastrio  Vertigo. —  Synon.  :  Vertigo  a 
stomacho  teso. 

_  Vertigo,  occasionally  of  'a  high  grade,  some- 
times accompanies  chronic  gastric  derahgement. 
It  is  more  common  with  slight  than  with  grave 
aSections  of  ithe  stomach,  but  has'  been  met  with 
in  well-marked  organic  disease  of  this,  organ. 
An  explanation  of  its  occurrence  has  been  given 
in  the  introductory  remarks.  It  sometimes 
occurs  sooii  after  a  meal,  but  more  often  when 
the  stomach  is  empty  (Trousseau).  Associalied 
with  it  are  usually  pain  and  a  feeling  of  fulness 
in  the  stomach,  increased  by  food ;  heartburn; 
eructations ;  vomiting;  flatulence;  andpainiu  the 
left,  hypochbndrium  and  chest.  The  bowels  may  be 
torpid,  or  diarrhoea  may  be  present.  The  patient 
often  suddenly  expeiriences  a  swimming  in'' the 
head,  objects  may  appear  to  revolve,  thepatient's 
gait  becomes  tottering,  and  he  may  even  fall. 
Often  there  is  constrictive  headache,  faintness 
and  pallor  with  nausea,  and  sometimes  troublei- 
some  vomiti'ng,  but  theire  is  no  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. Visual  hallucinations  may  be  present,  and 
buzzing  in  the  ears  experienced,-  but  theire  is  no 
deafnesSi  The  vertiginous  symptoms  may  so 
predominate  that  the  gastric  symptoms  may  not 
be  complaiiried  of,  but  treatment  directed  against 
dyspepsia  cures  the  vertigo.  'When  predisposing 
gastric  disturbance  is  present,- trivial  causes, 
such  as  looking  at  objects  which  lead  to  con- 
fused visual  imprfeSsioiis,  may  excite  an  attack, 
but  this  may  also  arise  spontaneously:  In  many 
cases  relief  is  obtained  by  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion; but  attacks  may  occur  when  the  patient  is 
lying  down. 

DiAONOsiSi — This  form  of  vertigo  is  diagnosed 
from  epilepsy  by  abseneeof  loss  of  consciousness  ; 
arid  fi?om;' labyrinthine  vertigo  by  the  absence  of 
deafness,  and  the  physical  signs  of  aural  disease. 
It  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  vertigo  is  essen'- 
tially  gastric  without  thorough  examination  of 
the  ears,  for,  as  already  stated,  vertigo  maybe 
excited  by  gastric  disturbance  when  there  is  laby- 
rinthine affection  insiifficient  alone  to  determine 
ail  attack.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
signs  of  gastric  and  intestinal  derangement  are 
induced  iU  Meni^iie's  disease,  and  may  be  so 
proininerit  as  to  cause  the  aural  affection  to  be 
overlooked. 

4.  Nervous  Vertigo. -JSYubii.  ■:  Fr.  Vertige 
nerveuse,  '  ■ 

Not  uncommonly  vertigo  is  One- of  the  most 
troublesome  syniptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion 
and  depression.  This  occurs  in  persons  unduly 
taxing-  their  nervous  powers,  by  severe  in- 
tellectual strain;  especially  when  combined  with 
anxiety,  or  by  sexual  excesses.  It  occurs  also 
from  the  depressing  effects  of  the  immoderate 
use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  tea.  The  vertigd 
rarely  reaches  a  high  grakie,  manifesting  itself 
by  a  sensation  of  confusion,  or  of  objects  re- 
volving, occasionally  only  by  the  feeling  6f  u, 
tendency  to  fall'. '  It  may  be  associated  -trith  a 
slight  reel,  but  more  often  the  patient  feels 
as  if  he  were  walking  unsteadily,  when  there  it 
no  perceptible  peculiarity  of  gait.    As  a  ruls 
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giddiness  is  only  experienced  in  the  upright 
position,  but  in  some  cases  it  occurs  when  the 
snbjeetis  recumbent,  and  the  patient  often  com- 
plains of  sudden  and  violent  stactinga  when  just 
in  the  act  of  falling  asleep.  It  is  often  intensified 
by  an  elevated  position,  and  in  large  buildings 
and  assemblies.  Hence  it  is  often  experienced 
in  church.  It  is  peculiarly  distressing,  owing  to 
the  snfTerer's  emotional  equilibrium  being  easily 
distuibed,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  a 
dread  of  impending  cerebral  disease — epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  insanity,  etc.  There  often  coexist 
gastric  derangement  and  flatulence,  with  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart,  palpitation,  and  sleeplessness, 
the  former  no  doubt  having  a  share  in  its  pro- 
duction. There  may  be  slight  and  temporary 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  but  deafness  is  absent,  and  no 
loss  of  consciousness  occurs.  In  these  respects 
it  is  readily  distinguished  from  Meniere's  disease 
and  petit  mal. 

Tbeatment. — This  is  to  be  treated  by  removal 
of  the  cause — over-work,  excessive  sexual  indul- 
gence, or  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  tea ; 
by  correction  of  any  dyspeptic  symptoms;  and 
by  the  administration  of  nervine  tonics,  such  as 
iron,  quinine,  or  strychnia.  Bromides  should  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

6.  Spileptio  Vertigso. — Vertigo  may  occur  in 
a  slight  fit  of  epilepsy,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  severe  attack.  The  symptom  may 
replace  an  epileptic  fit,  or  may  coexist  with  epi- 
lepsy. It  is  more  common  in  epileptic  vertigo 
for  the  patient  to  imagine  that  he  himself  is 
moving  or  turning  round,  than  for  external 
objects  to  appear  in  motion  (Eussell-Eeynolds). 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  accept  the  patient's 
mere  statement  of  'giddiness.'  The  term  is 
often  loosely  applied.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
his  exact  sensations,  and  only  to  conclude  there 
is  vertigo  when  actual  feelings  of  movement  are 
experienced.  If  the  vertigo  is  related  to  change 
of  position  of  the  head,  it  is  probably  labyrin- 
thine. The  latter  is  not  usually  accompanied  by 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  is  more  apt  to  be 
followed  by  vomiting  (Gowers). 

6.  Migrainous  Vertigo. — Vertigo  commonly 
constitutes  one  of  the  phenomena  of  migraine, 
occurring  as  a  rule  after  the  disorders  of  sight, 
touch,  and  speech,  when  these  form  part  of  the 
seizure,  and  either  attends  or  follows  the  de- 
velopment of  the  headache  (Liveing).  Vertigo 
sometimes  replaces  the  attacks  of  migraine.  It  is 
apt  to  occur  on  change  of  posture,  or  on  suddenly 
turning  the  head.  As  a  rule  migrainous  vertigo 
is  slight  in  degree,  but  it  may  be  quite  severe, 
and  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  is 
unassociated  with  noises  in  the  ear,  or  with 
deafness.    iSee  Hegbim. 

7.  Vertigo  in  connexion  with  organio 
disease  of  the  nervous  system. — Vertigo 
sometimes  accompanies  disease  of  the  cerebrum, 
both  acute,  as  apoplexy,  and  chronic,  as  tumours. 
There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  vertigo  may 
be  excited  by  cortical  lesions,  thus  explaining 
epileptic  and  migrainous  vertigo.  Disease  of  the 
cerebellum  and  of  its  middle  crura  are  often 
attended  with  reeling  gait,  and  sometimes  with 
vertigo.  This  symptom  sometimes  accompanies 
the  ataxy  of  tabes  dorsalis ;  and  is  a  marked 
symptom  of  some  cases  of  insular  sclerosis. 
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8.  Oouty  Vertigo. — ^Vertigo,  labyrinthine  or 
other,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  gouty  persons. 
It  may  disappear  after  an  outburst  of  gouty 
arthritis ;  or  be  removed  by  alkalies,  colchicum, 
and  other  proper  remedies,  and  attention  to  diet, 
Stefhen  Hackenzie. 

VBSICAIi  DISEASES.  See  Bulddeb, 
Diseases  of. 

VESICAWTS  (vesho,  1  blister). — A  class  of 
counter-irritants  which  produce  blisters.     See 

ConKXEB-lEBITANTS. 

VBSICIjli  (vesiaula,  diminutive  of  vesica,  a 
bladder). — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Vesiemle ;  Ger.  Blascken. 

DEFimrioN. — An  elevation  of  the  corny  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  caused  by  a  minute  circum- 
scribed collection  of  serum  or  sero-pus,  between 
it  and  the  mucous  layer  beneath. 

Desobiption . — Vesicles  may  bo  minute  or  of 
considerable  dimensions ;  a  vesicle  of  the  size  of 
a  millet-seed  gives  the  name  to  the  cutaneous 
affection  miliaria.  The  vesicles  of  eczema  are 
minute  and  frequently  confluent ;  those  of  scabies 
are  occasionally  acuminated ;  the  vesicles  of  va- 
rioloid are  not  uncommonly  nmbilicated ;  those 
of  herpes  iris  are  developed  in  rings ;  the  vesicles 
of  ordinary  herpes  attain  the  bulk  of  a  split  pea ; 
and  the  vesicles  of  pemphigus,  on  account  of  their 
large  size,  are  called  '  bnllse.'  The  contents  of  a 
Yesicle  are  apt  to  modify  its  name,  since  a  vesicle 
containing  a  purulent  fluid  or  pus  is  termed  a 
'  pustule.'  The  ordinary  course  of  a  vesicle  is  to 
lose  its  fluid  by  evaporation,  absorption,  or  rup- 
ture of  the  distended  cuticle ;  to  dry  up  into  a 
thin  scale  ;  and  to  terminate  by  desquamation, 
witliout  further  lesion  of  the  skin. 

Tbbatment. — The  treatment  of  vesicles  is 
fully  described  under  the  heads  of  the  several 
diseases  of  which  they  are  a  symptom.  See 
Chicken-fox  ;  Hebpes  ;  Miliabia  ;  and  Pem- 
PHians.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

VBSICULAB  EMPHTSEMA.— A  form 
of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  alveoli 
are  distended  with  air.  See  Liings,  Emphysema  of. 

VIABLE  {vie,  Iife)l — Synon.  :  Pr.  Viable; 
Ger.  L^endig.—A.n.  epithet  applied  to  a  newly- 
born  child,  to  indicate  its  capacity  for  maintain- 
ing an  independent  existence.  Viability  has 
chiefly  to  be  determined  by  the  age  of  the  foetus, 
and  by  its  condition  as  regards  formation,  health, 
and  strength  {tee  Fcetds,  Diseases  of).  It  has 
also  been  supposed  to  depend  in  some  measure 
upon  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  a  child  is 
born  {see  Febiodicit?  in  Disease).  The  question 
of  viability  has  important  medico-legal  bearings, 
for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  works  upon 
forensic  medicine. 

VIBICES  {vibex,  a  wale), — Synon.  :  Fr.  Ver- 
ffetures ;  Ger.  Striemen. —  A  term  applied  to 
patches  of  diseolourisation  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  somewhat  resembling  the  marks  of  stripes 
or  wales,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  altered 
blood  in  the  part.  Vibices  may,  arise  ({ither 
during  life,  as  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes 
{see  Extbavasat^on)  ;  or  after  death,  as  one 
form  of  cadaveric  Hvidity  or  hypostasis.  See 
Death,  Signs  of. 

VIBBATIOIT, — This  word  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  synonym  for  fremitus.  See  Fbemitus. 
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VIBBIO  {vibro,  I  Bhake).-^SYsroiir. :  Fr.  Vi- 
hrion ;  Ger.  Zitterthierchen.    See  Bactbeia, 

VXOABIOtrS  (licariua,  in  place  of  another), 
This  word  signifies  substitution,  and  in  physio- 
logy and  pathology  implies  that  some  part  or 
organ  performs  certain  functions,  or  is  morbidly 
affected,  instead  and  in  the  place  of  some  other 
part  or  organ,  thus  becoming  a  substitute  for  it. 
The  notion  of  vicariousness  is  chiefly  associated 
\rith  a  discharge  of  blood,  whether  physiological 
or  morbid.  Thus,  it  is  very  common  to  speak 
about  vicarious  metistruaiiim,  which  is  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  discharge  of  blood  which 
takes  place  normally  from  the  uterus  at  the 
menstrual  period,  either  does  not  occur  at  all, 
or  only  imperfectly,  and  that  its  place  is  taken  by 
haemorrhage  from  some  other  part,  evidenced 
by  epistaxis,  hsemoptysis,  heematemesis,  or  other 
forms  of  bleeding.  The  same  idea  is  extended  to 
morbid  haemorrhages,    such  as  bleeding  from 

Siles,  when  this  becomes  habitual  in  an  indivi- 
ual  at  frequent  or  regular  intervals.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  bleeding  may  sometimes  take  place 
from  other  parts  as  a.  vicarious  hsemorrhage, 
instead  of  from  the  haemorrhoids. 

Again,  discharges,  whether  normal  or  morbid, 
as  of  secretions,  mucus,  pus,  or  other  materials, 
are  believed  by  many  to  exhibit  a  vicarious  re- 
lation to  each  other  in  some  instances,  coming 
from  one  part  while  ceasing  or  diminishing  at 
another,  and  so  on.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
expectoration  and  diarrhoea  in  phthisis,  which 
appear  to  modify  each  other  as  to  their  amount 
in  some  cases  of  this  disease.  Further,  secretions 
and  excretions  are  regarded  as  acting  vicariously 
with  reference  to  each  other.  Thus  some  of  the 
secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  undoubt- 
edly capable  of  acting  mutually  as  substitutes, 
and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of 
vicarious  action  ;  while  such  a  connection  exist- 
ing between  the  perspiration  and  urine  is  gene- 
rally recognised. 

Certain  morbid  conditions  are  also  considered 
as  having  a  vicarious  relation.  Por  example,  con- 
gestion of  or  haemorrhage  from  one  part  may  take 
the  place  of  congestion  at  another ;  or  inflamma- 
tion in  one  region  may  be  the  substitute  for  in- 
flammation in  another  region. 

There  is  probably  more  or  less  truth  in  these 
notions  of  vicariousness,  as  applied  in  relation 
to  physiology  and  pathology.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  no  case  ought  to  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  this  category,  without  carefid  and  thorough 
investigation.  It  has  happened  that  haemor- 
rhages supposed  to  be  vicarious  of  menstruation, 
have  been  important  signs  of  grave  diseases,  such 
as  gastric  ulcer,  or  pulmonary  phthisis.  The 
principle  may  be  of  value  in  certain  conditions 
as  an  indication  for  treatment, 

Fbbderick  T.  Eobbets. 
I 

TICHT,  in  France. — Thermal  alkaline 
waters.     See  Minkrat.  Waters. 

VTGHLIA.— Wakefulness;  a,  term  formerly 
applied  to  conditions  of  insomnia,  but  now  little 
used  and  almost  obsolete.  See  Sleep,  Disorders 
of;  and  Coma- Vigil, 

VILLOUS  GKOWTH  '{viUus,  hair).— 
Stkon.  ;  Ft.    Villeux;   Ger,   Villos;    Zottig. — 
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A  growth  composed  of  hypertrophied  villi.     See 
Tumours, 

VIEaiNIA  SPKIITGS,  in  Virginia, 
United  States, — Sulphur  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

VIEULBH'T  (fiirus,  a  poison). — Primarily 
this  word  signifles  connected  with  virus  or 
poison.  It  is  generally,  however,  employed  to 
indicate  great  intensity  or  malignancy  of  disease ; 
for  example,  virulent  inflammation,  virulent  babo, 
and  virulent  small-pox. 

VIRUS  (Lat,),— Literally  this  word  signifies 
a  poison,  but  in  medical  language  it  is  nsed'to 
designate  any  kind  of  contagious  material.  See 
Contagion. 

VISIOW,  Defects  of.— Stnon.  :  Fr,  Troubles 
de  la  Vision;  Ger.  Sekenstohrungen. 

Sight  may  be  defective  as  to  perception  of 
form,  of  colour,  or  of  light ;  and  the  whole,  or 
only  a  part,  of  the  visual  field  may  be  affected. 
Sight  is  also  disordered  whenever  binocular 
single  vision  becomes  difficult  or  impossible  (see 
Strabismus)  ;  and  when  visual  endmrance  is  im- 
paired. The  terms  '  vision '  and  '  sight,'  as  com- 
monly used,  indicate  aouteness  of  vision,  and 
refer  to  the  perception  of  form  at  the  yellow 
spot.  In  this  article  disorders  (A)  of  percep- 
tion of  Ugkt,  (B)  of  perception  of  colour, 
and  (C)  of  the  visual  field,  will  be  shortly 
alluded  to ;  but  attention  will  be  chiefly  given 
to  (D)  disorders  of  acnteness  of  vision  caused 
by  optical  defects  in  the  eyes. 

A,  IJisordera  of  Perception  of  Ligbt. — 
Perception  of  light  is  equally  good  in  all  parts  of 
the  retinal  area,  except  the  most  peripheral  zone, 
which  appears  to  be  blind.'  Impaired  perception 
of  light  causes  disproportionate  defect  of  vision 
by  dull  light — '  night-blindness '  (see  Nycta- 
lopia). It  may  affect  the  whole  field,  or  only 
its  periphery.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the 
outer  layers  of  the  retina,  especially  syphilitic 
retinitis,  and  retinitis  pigmentosa.  Lowered 
light-sense  over  the  whole  field  occasions  the 
symptoms  in  the  peculiar  disease  known  as  func- 
tional or  endemic  nyctalopia  (torpor  retina).  The 
opposite  condition,  day-blindness  (see  Hemera- 
lopia),  with  true  retinal  photophobia,  is  much 
rarer  and  more  obscure.  It  is  usually  congenital, 
and  accompanied  by  nystagmus,  amblyopia,  and 
colour-blindness ;  and  aouteness  of  sight,  which 
is  defective,  is  best  by  dull  light. 

B.  Oolour-Blindness. — Stnon.:  Byschrorna- 
topsia;  Aohromatopsia. — This,  when  congenital,  is 
usually  not  related  to  any  other  defects  of  vision. 
Congenital  colour-blindness  occurs  with  greater 
intensity  and  far  greater  frequency  in  males  than 
in  females  (M.  3  to  5  per  cent. ;  F.  -2  per  cent,  or 
less).  It  is  shown  by  more  or  less  want  of  power 
to  distinguish  between  certain  complementary 
colours.  Bed  and  green  are  the  two  commonly 
confused,  the  perception  of  blue  and  yellow  being 
but  rarely  affected.  Blindness  for  all  colours  is 
very  rare  except  as  the  result  of  disease.  There 
are  many  degrees  of  colour-blindness.  A  red- 
green-blind  person  sees  in  the  spectrum  only 
two  colours,  separated  by  a  neutral  stripe,  which 
is  placed  somewhere  in  the  greenish-blue ;  all  the 
colours  on  the  side  of  the  red  ('  warm '  colours) 

>  Landolt,  Arch.  d'Oplh.,  i.  203, 1881. 
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are  confused  together,  and  all  on  the  side  of  the 
violet  ('cold'  colours),  but  the  -warm,  and  the 
told  are  ncTer  confused  (Donders)..'. .  In  incom- 
olete  red-green-blindness,  green,  bluish-green, 
and  often  rose  are  confused  with  grey  of  corre- 
sponding shade,  and  red  is  confused  with  shades 
of  brown  and  greenish-brown.  In  a  compl'ete 
case  full  green  and  scarlet  are  confused.  The 
best  test  fcr  ordinary  use  is  the  one  due  to  Holm- 
gren of  Upsala,  in  which  a  skein  of  Berlin  wool, 
of  a  particular  colour  and  shade  (green,  rose,  or 
red),  is  given  to  the  patient,  and  he  is  required 
to  match  it  with  all  the  others ;  which  seem  to 
him  of  the  same  os  a  similar  colour,  amongst  a 
large  bundle  of  skeins  of  many  colours.  He  is 
not  usually  allowed  to  name  the  coloursj  because 
even  the  colout-blind  often  guess  th«  colours  of 
common  objects  correctly.  A  i^ery  pale,  .juye 
green  is  the  first  test  used,  and  the  colpuivblind, 
even  of  slight  degrees,  will  match  with  it  not  only 
other  green  skeins,  but  also  shades  of  pale  grey, 
buiF,  and  pink.  ■  Slight  cases  may  easily  be  over- 
looked, unless  the  wools  are  carefully  selected, 
and  the  examiner  practised.  StilUng's  plates  of 
coloured  letters,  printed  on  a  groundwork  of  com- 
plementary colours,  are  also  very  valuable.  Bed 
and  green  are  not  well  seen  under,  ordinary 
circumstances,  even  by  the  normal  eye,  eJccept 
at  the  central  part  of  the.  visual  field  (i.e.  the  i 
field  for  these  colours  isi  smaller  than  for  iwhite ; 
but  even  at  the  periphery  these  colours  are  re- 
oognisod  if  very.brightly  lighted  and  of  large  size.* 
Acquired  colour-blindness  often  comes  on  ;in 
degenerative  or  inflammatory,  diseases  which  be- 
gin in  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  much  less  common 
in  diseases  of  the  retina,,  and  in  glaucoma.  Like 
the  congenital  form,  it  usually  concerns  only,  or 
chiefly,  red  and  green.  It  may  affect  the  whole 
visual  field  of  these  colours,  or  only  certain 
parts,  a  gap,  or  '  scotoma','  being  present^  on 
whose  area  the  red  and  green  are  not  perceived 
in  their  true  colours.  When  acquired  colour- 
blindness is  well-marked  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  field,  in  cases;of  disease  of  the  optic  nerve, 
the  prognosis  for  sight  is  generally  very  bad ;  but 
if  it  be  localised  on  a.  central  scotoma,  even 
though  it  there  reach  a  high  degree,  the  prog- 
nosis is  usually  good.  Progressive  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  however,  occasionally  reaches 
a  very  high  degree  without  any  colour-defect. 

C.  Disorders  of  the  Visual  Field. — The 
visual  field  is  the  whole  surface  visible  to  one 
eye  singly  whilst  at  rest.  It  forms  a  con- 
cave surface,  all  the  points  of  which  are  equi- 
distant from,  and  perpendicular  to,  their  corre- 
sponding points  on  the  retina.  In  the.  outward 
and  downward  part  it  reaches  to  96°  from  the 
centre ;  jnwards,  upwardsj  and  downwards  only 
to  about  60°.  Projected  on  aflat  surface  it  thus 
forms  an  oval.  The  centre  of  the  field  ('  fixation 
point')  corresponds  to  the  yellow  spot,  and  the 
'blind  spot'  is  about  15°  outwards  from  this 
point.  In  order  to  measure  the  fieldj  rougl^Iy, 
the  patient,  placed  with  his  back  to  itbe  light 
and  covering  one  eye,  looks  steadily  from  a  dis- 
tince  of  eighteen  inches  at  the  nose  or  eye  of 
the  observer,  who  then  moves  his  hands  about 
in  the -diflferent  parts  of  the  field,  and  notes  any 


Dondcrs,  BrU.  Med.  Jour.,  1880,  ii.  767. 
'  Landolt,  Examination  of  the  Eye,  p.  213, 
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'  places  where  the  handisinTisil^ls  or  badly  seen. 
:  This  test,  carefully,  applied,  will  detect  any  eon- 
I  siderable  loss  of  the  field.  Or  the  patient  may 
gaze  at  a  spot  on  a  black  board  about  one  foot 
oflv  and  apiece,  of  white  chalk  be  moved  from 
different  points  at  the  periphery  until  it  just  be- 
comes visible ;  a  line  joining  th^  various  points 
vrill  form  the  boundary  of  the  field.  For  accurate 
measurements,  however,  a  special  instrument, 
the  Perimeter,  is  necessary. 

X>.  Sisordera  of  Ferce^tlon  of  Form. — 
Perception  of  Form,  Stnon . :  Acuteness  of  Vision ; 
Visus ;,  F. ;  Fr.  Acuite  visuelle ;  Qer.  Sehscharfe; 
<S.— Perception  of  form  is  normal  only  When  the 
image  of  the  object  looked  at  falls  on  the  bacil- 
lary  layer  of  the  retina,  at  the  centre  of  the 
yellow  sppt,  is  clearly  defined,  sufficiently  bright, 
and  of  a  certain  Aiiniiuum  size. 

Principles. — T'he  size  of  the  image  depends 
(1)  upon  the  size  of  the  'visual  angle'  enclosed 
by .  the  two  lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of 
the  object  to  the  '  nodal  point '  just  behind  thfe 
crystalline  lens;  and  (2)  on  the  distance  of  the 
nodal  point  from  the  retina,  which  in  the  normal 
eye  is  15  mm.  The  form  of  any  letter  or  cha- 
ijacter  is  distinguished  by  a  properly  formed  and 
healthy  eye,  with  average  light,  if  it  subtend  a 
visual  angle  of  five  minutes,  each  of  its  Sepa- 
rately distinguishable  parts  subtending  an  angle 
of  one  minute.  If  the  nodal  point  be  more  than 
^teei^  millimetres  from  the  retina,  the  image  will 
be.  laiger,  and  acuteness  of  vision  therefore  in- 
i^eased ;.  this  occurs  in  myopia,  and  also  when  a 
qonvex  glass  is  held  in  front  of  the  eye.  The 
reverse  is, true  if  the  distance  be  less  than  fifteen 
mm.,  as  in  hypermetropia,  and  when  a  concave 
gla^,  is  held  before  the  eye.  Hence  convex 
lenses  always  increase,  and  concave  lenses  always 
diminish,  the, size  of  tie  retinal  images.  Vision 
or  '  fixation '  is  called  direct  or  centred  when  the 
image  of  the  object  looked  at  falls  on  the  yellow 
spot ;  indirect  or  excentric  when,  in  consequence 
of  impairment  of  function  at  the  yellow  spot,  an 
image  falling  on  some  other  part  is  better  seen. 
The  clearness  of  the  image  depends  (opacities 
of  the  media  apart)  upon  the  retina  being  exactly 
at  the  focus  of  the  refracfting  (dioptric)  media  of 
the  eye ;  it  is  also  influenced  somewhat  by  the 
sizpof  the  pupil,,  being,  aeteri3  ^oWJsM,  better 
when  the  pupil  is  small. 

Normal  acuteness  of  vision  is  expressed  as 
unity, (V.  or  S.  =  l);  subnormal  vision  being 
expressed  as  a  fraction.  Various  test-types 
are  in  use,  composed  of  letters,  words,  &fc.,  of 
such  a  size  that  each  subtends  the  mininitiln 
angle  of  fire  minutes  at  a  certain  distance.  The 
test-types  of  Di^.  Snellen  are  in  most  general  use, 
and  include  letters  viable  under  the  standard 
angle  at  from  60  mfetreS  to  '5  infetre.'  If 
No.  60  be  read  at  60  m.,  then  V.  =  f2  or  1 ;  if 
No.  60  can  only  be  seen  at  6  m.  V.  =  ^ ;  &c. 
V.  therefore,  is  expressed  by  a  fraction  whose  nu- 
merator is  the  greatest  distance  at  which  a  given 
type  can  be  read,  and  the  denominator  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  ought  to  be  seen ;  or  the  frac- 
tion may  be  reduced  (^=^>  ^"O-  '^^  acuteness 
is  said  to  become  progressively  lower  after  the 
age  of  sixty,  without  disease ;  so  that  at  eighty 
it  is  only  about  J  (Bonders).' 
'  Anomalies  of  Accommodation  and  Refraction,  p.  19(i 
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I.  Funotional  Affections  of  the  Optio 
Nervous  Apparatus. —  Amblyopia  without 
ophthalmoscopic  changes  may  be  permanent  or 
temporary,  and  exhibit  many  differences  in  the 
character  of  tho  failure  of  sight.  The  positive  dis- 
use (suppression  of  the  retinal  image)  of  one  eye, 
in  order  to  avoid  diplopia  or  the  confusion  some- 
times caused  by  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  other 
defect,  leads  to  permanent  and  great  defect  of  that 
part" of  the  visual  field  which  is  common  to  both 
eyes,  '  a,niblt/epia  ex  anopsid.'  The  defect  is  psy- 
chical, and  the  eye  shows  no  changes.  It  is  most 
easily  acquired  early  in  life,  and  may  be  partly 
remedied  by  separate  use  of  the  eye.  In  cere- 
bral hemiansesthesia  there  may  be  blindness,  or 
(ligh  amblyopia  with  great  contraction  of  the 
field  and  colour-blindness  in  the  eye  opposite 
to  the  lesion,  with  a  lower  degree  of  the  same 
condition  in  the  other  eye.  Some  rare  cases  of 
permanent  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  without 
changes,  in  which  there  is  a.  liistory  of  previous 
paralytic  symptoms,  probably  belong  to  this  group. 
In  hemiopia  (properly  hemianopsia)  there  is 
usually  loss  of  the  corresponding  balves  of  the 
visual  fields,  vision  being  lost  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  lesioUi;  when  the  loss  of  field 
extends  quite  up  tp  the  fixation-point,  affecting 
central  vision,  the  lesion  is  probably  somewhere 
between  the  chiasma  and  corpora  geniculata; 
but  when  an  area  of  several  degrees  around  the 
fixation-point  remains  free,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  lesion  is  cerebral.'  Loss  of  both  temporal 
halves  may  indicate  disease  at  the  chiasma ; 
neither  this,  nor  loss  of  both  nasal  halves,  is 
frequent.  In  hemiopia,  even  of  long  standing,  the 
optic  discs  are  seldom  altered.  In  some  cases  of 
'hemiopia'  only  a  quarter  of  each  field  is  lost, 
Disease  of  the  optic  nerve  at  a  distance  from  the 
eye  causes  blindness  or  defective  sight,  often  at 
first  without  any  ophthalmoscopic  changes ;  but  if 
the  defect  remain,  signs  either  of  inflammation 
or  atrophy  appear  in  a  few  weeks.  The  oph- 
thalmoscopic, changes  may,  however,  be  v;ery 
slight,  as  is  shown  in  the  common  cases  of  central 
amblyopia  usually  caused  by  toBaccorsmoking, 
in  which  disease  of  the  optic  nerves  has  now  been 
demonstrated;  with  the  exception  of  this  group, 
casos  of  retro-ocular  disease  of  the  nerve  are  rare. 

Temporary  fpgginess  of  sight,  usually  with 
the  appearance  of  coloured  rings  around  a  candle, 
occurs  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  glaucoma; 
these  last  from  half  an  hpur  to  a  day  or  more ; 
they  do  not  usually  occur  in  both  eyes  at  once  (see 
Eye  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  of).  Attacks 
of  megrim  are  often  ushered  in  by  a  peculiar, 
transient,  subjective  defect  of  sight;  a  small 
cloud,  appearing  near  the  middle  of  the  field, 
quickly  spreads  with  a  quivering  movement  and 
zigzag  •outline  over  about. half  tlie  field;  its  bor- 
ders are  often  brilliantly  coloured  ;  it  affects  both 
eyes ;  is  equally  visible  wlietier  the  eyes  are 
open  or  shut;  lasts  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  is  generally  followed  by  the  other  megrim 
symptoms  to  which  the  patient  is  subject.  But 
some  persons  merely' complain  of  a  'cloudiness 

'  See  Perrier,  '  Cerebral  Amblyopia  and  Hemiopia,' 
Brain,  January,  ISM.  The  suHJcot,  however,  is  far  from 
exhausted  J' <««Kobln^  Trouble!  Oculair^ damle)  Mai  de 
I'EndphaU,  p.  390, 1880,  Haab,  AJm.  Mmatsbl.f.  Augen- 
•uili.  liC,  1882,  &c 


or  of  '  spots '  before  their  headaches  (see  Me- 
OBiu).  Brief  attacks  of  blindness  of  one  eye,, 
coming  on  quite  suddenly,  and  recurring  in  the, 
same  eye,  occasionally  take  place  in  the  sub- 
jects of  heart-disease.  Permanent  blindness, 
with  atrophy  of  disc  or  the  appearances  of  re- 
tinal embolism,  has  at  length  supervened  in  a 
few  of  these  cardiac  and  megrim  cases.' 

Persons  who  suffer  from  severe  neuralgic  pain 
in  the  fifth  nerve  sometimes  describe  dimness  of 
the  same  eye  during  an  attack,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  tho  statement  seldom  occurs. 
In  connection  with  severe  vertex-headache  in 
hysterical  persons,  sight  is  sometimes  very  bad  ; 
one  eye  may  even  appear  almost  blind.  There 
is  photophobia,  and  there  may  be  symptoms  of 
accommodation-spasm,  and  the  field  is,,  or  seems 
to  be,  highly  contracted.  Though  it  may  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  say  that  there  is  con- 
scious dissimulation,  the  groundless  nature  of 
the  ocular  symptoms  is  sometimes'proved  by  tho 
fact  that  acuteness  of  vision,  even  in  the  '  blind ' 
eye,  is  at  once  and  perfectly  restored  by  the 
weakest  possible' lens,  or  by  a  piece  of  flat  glass 
mounted  to  resemble  a  trial  lens.  Intentionally 
feigned  blindness  of  one  eye  can  nearly  always 
be  detected  by  one  device  or  another ;  but  pre- 
tended defect  of  both  eyes  is  more  difficult;  to 
expose;  reference  must  be  made  to  works  on 
ophthalmology  for  further  details. 

2.  Abnormalities  of  Befiraction. — Stnon.  : 
Ametr(^iq. — These  conditions  are  of  importance 
by  preventing  the.  formation  of  clear  retinal 
images ;  in  addition  'they  often  make  the  sus- 
tained use  of  the  eyes  difficidt  or  impossible 
{asthenopia).  They  include  (a)  hypermetropid, 
(6)  myopia,  and  (e)  astigTnatism.  The  varieties 
of  asthenopia  will  receive  a  short  separate  ac- 
count after  'Disorders  of  Accommodation.'  As 
ametropic  conditions  are  remedied  by  optical 
aids,  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  refer  to  the 
subject  of  spectacles. 

Speotaelea. —  Varieties-  of  Construction  and 
Mode  of  Wearing. — Kefracting  spectacles  are 
made  either  of  crown-glass  or  of  rock-crystal. 
The  latter  is  more  expensive  but  harder,  less 
breakable,  and  rather  lighter.  Ordinary  spec- 
tacles are  biconvex  or  biconcave  spherical  lenses. 
Meniscus  lenses  are  sometimes  used,  and  are 
called  '  periscopio'  because  they  ,give  »  larger 
field.  In  'Franklin'  or  'pantoscopic'  spectacles 
the  upper  half  is  made  of  a  different  focal  length 
from  the  lower;  they  are  sometimes  used  by 
persons  who  need  distance-  and  reading-glasses 
of  different  strengths  in  the  same  frame.  The 
various  non-refracting  protective  glasses  (goggles, 
domed  glasses,  horseshoe-  or  D-protectors,  &c.) 
are  generally  included  under  the  term  '  specta- 
cles,' The  most  important  points  in  the  mount- 
ing of  spectacles  are  that  the  hinges  should  be 
strong,  the  sides  long  enough  to  hold  securely 
without  uncomfortable  pressure,  and  that  the 
bridge  should  fit  the  nose  well.  The  centres  of 
the  lenses  should,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  be 
opposite  the  centres  of  the  pupils  when  the  gljisses 
are  in  use.  All  concave  glasses  and  convex  dis- 
tance glasses  should  sit  as  close  to  the  eyes  as 

*  Hutchinson,  Oph.'ffosp:  Heps.  viii.  S6  ;  Lorinp,  Amer, 
Jmtr,  Med.  Sci,,  April  1874 ;  the  author,  Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
June  1879  ;  Galczovrski,  Oat.  des  B6p.,  Dec.  1881. 
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possible;  convex  reading-glasses  may  be  put 
farther  down  the  aose,  and  shaped  to  allow  of 
looking  over  the  top  of  the  frame  in  distant 
vision.  . 

For  'simple '  astigmatism  the  correcting  lens 
is  a  segment  of  a  cylinder ;  for  '  compound '  and 
'  mixed '  cases  the  effect  of  a  cylindrical  and 
spherical  lens  is  required,  and  may  be  obtained 
either  by  combining  two  suitable  cylindrical 
curvatures  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  by 
grinding  the  cylinder  on  the  flat  side  of  a  plano- 
convex or  -concave  lens ;  they  require  of  course 
to  be  mounted  with  the  curvature  of  the  cylinder 
exactly  in  the  right  direction.  When  prisms  are 
ordered  they  are  mounted  like  ordinary  spec- 
tacles, and  a  lens  may  be  ground  upon  each  sur- 
face of  the  prism  if  necessary ;  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  wear  prisms  of  more  than  about  8°. 
Spherical  lenses  can  be  made  to  act  to  a  varying 
degree  as  prisms,  hy  putting  them  with  their 
centres  nearer  to  or  further  from  each  other  than 
the  pupils. 

Numbering. — Spectacle  lenses  are  at  present 
numbered  on  two  different  systems,  namely — 
(1)  the  inch  scale;  and  (2)  the  metrical  scale. 
(1)  In  the  old  system  the  refractive  unit  is  a 
lens  of  l-iuch  focal  length,  and  the  inch  may 
be  English,  Parisian,  or  other.  The  lenses  ia 
use  being  all  weaker  than  the  unit  are  expressed 
by  fractions ;  thus  the  strongest  in  use  in  the 
trial  case  being  a  2-inch  lens  is  expressed  as 
i  ( 4-  or  — ,  according  as  it  is  convex  or  con- 
cave) ;  a  lens  of  10  inch6B'_  focus  is  -}g ;  &c.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  series  of  lenses  should 
rise  by  equal  refraction-intervals,  and  here  the 
inch  scale  is  inconvenient  because  it  introduces 
difScult  fractions.  (2)  The  inch  scale  is  rapidly 
giving  place  to  tlia  metrical  dioptric  scale,  in 
which  the  measure  is  international,  the  refrac- 
tive unit  is  a  weak  instead  of  a  strong  lens,  and 
the  refractive  intervals  are  equal.  The  unit  is 
a  lens  of  1  mitre  (100  cm.)  focal  length,  and  is 
called  one  dioptre  (1  D.)  Stronger  lenses  are 
written  as  whole  numbers ; '  thus  a  lens  four 
times  as  strong  as  the  unit  is  4  D. ;  a  lens  equal 
to  half  the  unit  is  -5  D.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  system  is  that  the  numbers  do  not,  as  on  the 
inch  system,  express  the  focal  length  of  the 
glasses ;  but  the  latter  is  easily  arrived  at  by 
dividing  100  by  the  number  of  the  lens  in  diop- 
tres ;  thus  the  focal  length  of  5  I).  =  *^"  =  20  cm. 

To  convert  a  lens  made  by  the  Pans  inch  into 
its  equivalent  in  dioptres,  multiply  its  inch-value 
by  36  (1  m.  =  36  Paris  inches  nearly);  thus, 
^  X  36  =  1  D.  To  convert  a  metrical  lens  into  its 
equivalent  in  Paris  inches  divide  its  value  in  D. 
by  36;  thus4D.  =^=|. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  equiva- 
lent numbers : — 

Focal  length 
in 
Dioptres  (D.)  Paris  inches 


Focal  lengtli 
in 
Dioptres  (D.)  Paris  inches 
•6  72 

(written  ^,  &c.) 


■re 

!• 

1-36 
1-5 

a 

2-5 

iS 

8-5 


CO 
SG 
30 
30 
18 
11 
12 
10 
Tneorly) 


4 

4-6 

6 

C 

7 

9 
11 
13 
16 
18 


9 
8 
7 
6 

6i 
4 
Si 
3 

S4 
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Several  intermediate  numbers  found  in  the 
trial  cases  have  been  omitted. 

The  several  abnormalities  of  refraction  and 
accommodation  may  now  be  discussed  in  due 
order, 

a.  Hypermetropia. — ^In  hypermetropia  the  re- 
tina lies  within,  instead  of  at,  the  principal  focus 
of  the  dioptric  media.  Parallel  rays,  such  as 
come  from  very  distant  objects,  therefore  meet 
the  retina  before  being  foouesed  ;  and  divergent 
rays,  from  near  objects,  meet  it  still  more  in  ad- 
vance of  their  focus.  Hence  the  hypermetropic 
eye,  in  repose,  sees  nothing  clearly.  Distant 
objects  can  be  seen  clearly  if,  by  exerting  accom- 
modation, the  crystalline  lens  be  made  more 
convex;  or  if  the  rays,  before  they  enter  the 
eye,  be  made  sufiSciently  convergent  by  passing 
through  a  suitable  convex  lens. 

Common  hypermetropia,  due  to  flatness  of  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball,  called  axial 
hypermetropia,  is  always  congenital ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  children  are  hypermetropic  at 
birth— according  to  Ely'  72  per  cent.  In  sections 
the  circfular  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are,  or 
appear  to  be,  more  abundant  than  in  the  normal 
eye.  The  cornea  is  not  flatter,  but  the  anterior 
chamber  is  rather  shallower,  and  the  pupil  rather 
smaller  than  normal.  In  high  degrees  the  eye- 
ball is  too  small  in  all  directions. 

The  natural  remedy  for  hypermetropia  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  accommodation  for  distant 
sight ;  when  in  the  normal  or  emmetiropic  eye  it 
is  in  complete  abeyance.  A  proportionate  in- 
crease of  accommodation  is  required  by  the  hy- 
permetropic eye  for  near  vision.  The  absolute 
quantity,  amplitude,  or  range  of  accommodation 
is  not  greater  in  hypermetropic  than  in  normal 
eyes  ;  hence  In  hypermetropia  it  becomes  sooner 
insufficient  for  the  needs  ;  and  the  higher  the 
degree  of  hypermetropia  the  earlier  does  this 
occur. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  depend  on  tlie 
patient's  age,  occupation,  and  health,  and  on  the 
degree  of  hypermetropia.  The  lower  degrees 
only  exceptionally  cause  symptoms  in  child 
hood.  The  higher  degrees  in  children,  and  the 
lower  degrees  in  young  adults,  cause  difficulty  in 
reading,  writing,  or  sewing,  especially  by  artificial 
light,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  day's  or  week's 
work-'accommodative  asthenopia.'  'The  difficulty 
is  expressed  in  the  forms  of  mistiness  of  sight, 
weariness  or  aching  of  the  eyes,  headache,  sleepi- 
ness, watering,  chronic  congestion  and  irritation 
of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  In  the  highest 
degrees  the  attempt  to  see  clearly  is  often  given 
up.  Such  persons  often  partly  compensate  for 
the  bad  definition  of  the  images  by  holding  the 
book  very  close,  and  so  increasing  their  size, 
and  thus  they  may  seem  to  be  myopic.  AU  the 
symptoms  are  worse  when  the  health  is  low. 
As  accommodation  fails  with  age,  a  time  arrives 
for  every  hypermetrope  when,  unless  aided  by 
glasses,  no  clear  vision  is  possible  at  any  distance ; 
but  spectacles  are  generally  adopted  before  this 
occurs. 

Concomitant  convergent  squint  often  arises  in 

hypermetropic  {see  Sibabisuus)  .  It  is  at  first,  and 

may  remain,  periodic,  present  only  during  strong 

accommodation ;  but  often  it  becomes  constant. 

'  Eljr,  Knaff't  Arch.  d.  OpMhalm,  ix.  p.  4. 
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In  either  case  it  may  alternate  or  may  always 
affect  the  same  eye.  When  constant  and  fixed 
the  sight  of  the  squinting  eye  becomes  defective, 
as  already  described.  This  occurs  most  easily  in 
squint  acquired  early  in  life.  By  oft-repeated 
separate  practice  of  the  squinting  eye  the  defect 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  removed.  The  squint- 
ing eye  can  often  be  proved  to  have  also  had 
some  original  defect,  as  from  corneal  nebula  or 
a  higher  degree  of  ametropia,  -which  led  to  the 
other  eye  being  used  and  this  one  being  allowed 
to  squint. 

When  the  crystalline  lens  is  absent  (aphakia) 
the  eye  is  veiy  hypermetropic.  Distant  vision 
is  restored  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  of  10 
or  1 1  D.  (3|  or  3J  inches)  held  about  half  an 
inch  in  frontof  the  cornea ;  objects  at,  say,  25  cm. 
(10  inches)  are  clearly  seen  through  a  lens  of 
about  15  D,  (21-  inches).  Accommodation  is 
abolished  in  the  aphakic  oyo  ;  but  if  the  pupil  be 
round  and  movable,  its  contraction  aids  a  little 
in  near  vision,  by  cutting  off  the  peripheral  rays  of 
light. 

From  the  age  of  55  and  onwards  the  normal 
eye  acquires  a  low  degree  of  hypsrmetropia, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  refraction  of  the  crystal- 
line lens. 

■  Glaucoma  is  commoner  in  hypermetropic  than 
in  normal  or  myopic  eyes.  The  habitual  use  of 
glasses  by  h3rpermetropic  persons  from  early  life 
may  aid  indirectly  in  preventing  this  disease. 

!DiAoiiosis.-The  diagnosis  is  made  subjectively 
by  testing  with  glasses,  or  objectively  by  the 
ophthalmoscope.  The  former  is  the  mordgenerally 
useful.  Even  distant  objects  are  seen  indistinctly 
by  the  hypermetropic  eye  with  relaxed  accom- 
modation ;  but  they  are  made  clear  if  a  suitable 
convex  lens  be  held  in  front  of  the  cornea.  1. 
This  test  is  easy  to  apply  when  the  ciliary  muscle 
is  temporarily  paralysed  by  atropia,  or  abolished 
by  natural  senile  changes.  2.  But  when  it  is 
active  the  matter  is  less  simple.  The  old-stand- 
ing habit  of  exerting  accommodation  whenever 
clear  vision,  even  at  a  distance,  is  needed,  in 
many  cases  inseparably  connects  the  effort  to 
see,  with  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Such 
persons  cannot  relax  their  accommodation  when 
looking  through  a  convex  lens  at  a  distant  ob- 
ject. The  effect  of  the  lens  is  therefore  added 
to,  instead  of  substituted  for,  that  of  the  accom- 
modation, and  distant  vision  made  worse ;  no 
hypermetropia  can  be  found  by  trial  with  glasses, 
it  is  entirely  '  latent '  (H.I.).  3.  Between  these 
extremes  we  find  a  large  number  who  can  par- 
tially relax  their  accommodation  for  distance 
in  favour  of  a  convex  lens,  but  still  use  a  part. 
They  see  well,  or  perfectly,  in  the  distance  with- 
out aid;  they  see  equally  well  or  better  with  con- 
vex lenses  up  to  a  certain  strength.  If  now  the 
accommodation  be  suspended  by  means  of  atropia 
we  shall  often  find  a  higher  degree  of  hyperme- 
tropia. The  part  that  can  be  detected  when  ac- 
commodation IS  active  is  the  '  manifest'  (H.m.) ; 
the  sum  of  the  '  manifest '  and  the '  latent'  is  the 
'total '(a). 

In  testing  hypermetropia,  the  patient  being  not 
less  than  ten  feet  from  the  test-types,  we  begin 
with  a  very  weak  convex  lens,  and  if  vision  is  not 
made  worse,  try  successively  higher  lenses  until 
we  reach  the  highest  which  allows  the  best  attain- 
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able  vision.  This  lens  represents  the  manifest 
hypermetropia  if  accommodation  be  present,  the 
total  if  it  be  absent.  A  stronger  lens  causes  in- 
distinctness by  bringing  the  focus  in  front  of  the 
retina..  In  general  the  younger  the  patient  the 
loss  is  the  manifest  in  proportion  to  the  latent 
hypermetropia,  even  though  troublesome  asthen- 
opia be  present. 

Hypermetropia  is  diagnosed  by  the  ophthalmo- 
scope if  an  erect  image  of  the  fundus  is  easily 
seen  when  the  observer  is  at  a  distance  of  18 
inches  or  more  from  the  patient.  The  image  is 
seen  equally  well  when  the  observer  comes  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  patient ;  and  if  he  pos- 
sess a '  refraction '  ophthalmoscope,  he  can  in  this 
position  measure  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  by 
finding  the  strongest  convex  lens  through  which 
the  details  of  the  fundus  still  look  perfectly 
clear.  In  this  test  the  accommodation  of  both 
persons  must  be  fully  relaxed ;  the  observer  has 
to  learn  to  do  this,  but  the  patient  generally  re- 
laxes his  ciliary  muscle  at  once  in  the  dark  room, 
even  though  he  could  not  do  so  when  tried  witli 
glasses  for  the  distant  types. 

Another  test,  Jeeratoscopy  or  retinoscopy,  is 
based  oh  the  fact  that  when  light  is  thrown  by 
the  ophthalmoscope  into  the  eye  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  feot,  slight  rotation  of  the  mirror 
causes  a  shadow  to  move  across  the  illuminated 
field ;  in  hypermetropia  the  shadow  moves  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  rotation  of  the  mirror. 
The  method  is  sometimes  useful  in  young  or  un 
ruly  children,  and  in  skilled  hands  affords  the 
means  of  a  tolerably  accurate  determination. 

Tlie  optic  disc  in  hypermetropia,  especially  in 
children,  often  seems,  and  sometimes  is,  hazy, 
and  is  sometimes  too  red ;  and  the  retinal  arte- 
ries are  often  too  tortuous, 

Teeatmemt. —  Treatment  is  necessary  for 
hypermetropia  whenever  there  is  asthenopia, 
and  when  strabismus  has  arisen.  Convex  spec- 
tacles are  ordered  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, neutralise  a  part  or  all  of  the  hyper- 
metropia, and  are  worn  constantly,  or  only  for 
near  work.  Periodic  squint  may  always  be  cured 
by  the  constant  use  of  fully  correcting  glasses; 
but  in  most  cases  where  it  has  become  constant, 
an  operation  is  necessary  (see- Strabismus).  In 
children  with  asthenopia  it  is  usually  best  to 
order  glasses  for  constant  use,  which  correct 
almost  the  whole  hypermetropia ;  but,  if  the 
symptoms  are  in  connection  with  weak  health 
and  the  hypermetropia  be  slight,  the  temporary 
use  of  glasses  for  near  work  alone  is  enough. 
Yonng  adults  using  glasses  for  the  iirst  time 
are  often  satisfied  with  those  which  neutralise 
only  the  manifest  hypermetropia,  using  them  for 
all  near  work ;  but  after  some  weeks  or  months 
asthenopic  symptoms  often  recur,  we  find  that 
there  is  more  manifest  hypermetropia  than  be- 
fore, and  are  obliged  to  order  stronger  glasses. 
But  ophthalmoscopic  estimation  will,  as  stated 
above,  generally  lell  us  correctly  almost  the 
total  even  at  the  first  examination  ;  and  when 
this  method  makes  it  clear  that  the  total  is  much 
greater  than  the  m,auifest  hypermetropia,  glasses 
of  nearly  the  full  strength  should  be  ordered  at 
once.  On  theoretical  grounds  it  is  undoubtedly 
best  for  glasses  to  be  worn  constantly  by  liyper- 
metropes,  so  that  the  accommodation  may  always 
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be  at  rest.  But  a  good  deal  of  latitude  must  be 
allowed  to  grown-up  patients  in  regard  to  wear- 
ing them  for  distance,  unless  there  be  constant 
asthenopia,  and  this  especially  -vriih  elderly 
persons. 

Acuteness  of  sight  is  -isually  normal  in  cor- 
rected hypermetropia.  In  many  cases  oi  high 
degree,  where  vision  is,  both  with  and  ^rithont 
glasses,  subnormal,  some  astigmatism  iiialso  pre- 
sent; but  cases  occur  where  the  defect  cannot 
be  thus  accounted  for,  and  it  is  then  assumed  to 
be  due  to  defective  development  of  the  eye.  But 
probably  want  of  education  of  the  retina  in.the 
perception  of  clear  images  in  a  great  degree 
accounts  for  the  phenomenon. 

b.  Myopia. — In  myopia  the  retina  Hes  beyond 
the  principal  focus  of  the  dioptric  media,  gene- 
rally on  account  of  lengthening  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  eye— axm2  myopia ;  it  is  consequently 
at  the  conjugate  focus  of  a. point  at  some  definite 
distance  in  front  of.the  eye,  which  indetjd  is  the 
'far  point,'  or  greatest  distance  of  distinct  Tision 
of  the  eye  in  question.  The  greater  the  elon- 
gatioD  of  the  eye,  the  nearer  is  the  '  far  point,' 
the  '  shorter '  the;  sight,  or  the  higher  .the  degree 
of  myopia.  3y  using  accommodation  objects  can 
be  seen  at  a  still  shorter  distance. 

iETioLOQY. — Myopia  is  comparatively  seldom 
present  at  bii^h.  The  elongation  usually  comes 
on  between  about  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age  ; 
progresses  for  a  time;  and  stops,  between  pubei^y 
and  adult  age.  Myopia  is  often  hereditary,  and 
inheritance  doubtless  accounts  entirely  for  some 
cases  of  very  severe  myopia  where  none  of  the 
other  causes  have  operated.  But  habitual  use 
of  the  eyes  upon  very  close  work,  especially  in 
a  stooping  posture,  aids  very  strongly  in  its  pro- 
duction. Its  onset  is  sometimes  determined  by 
a  severe  illness  in  childhood.  It  often  comes 
on  after  severe  keratitis  with  choroiditis  in 
children. 

Myopia  may  also  be  caused  by  increased  cur- 
vature of  the  coxnea  after  keratitis,  and  is  an 
invariable  result  of  'conical  cornea.'  Certain 
changes  in  the  lens  in  the  early  stages  of  senile 
cataract  sometimes  produce  .niyopia,  even  of  con- 
siderable degree;  and,  as  this  form  of  myopia 
does  not,  lik^  axial  myopia,  influenfie :  the  pro- 
gnosis, its  possibility  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  in  a  case  of  incipient  cataract. 

Anatomical  Chabactees.  —  The  elongation 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye, 
and  especially  at  the  yellow-spot  region.  The 
sclerotic  and  choroid  are  thinned  in  propoi:tipn 
to  the  distenaidin,  and  the  choroid  often  locally 
atrophied.  The  term  '  posterior  staphyloma '  is 
given  to  the  bulging  region ;  in ,  high  degrees 
the  eye  is  enlarged,  and  its  coats  are  thinned,  in 
all  directions.  The  term  '  sclerotico-choroiditis 
posterior '  is.  also  used  to  indicate  the  supposed 
nature  of  the  change.  In  high  degrees,  pai- 
tieularly  late  in  life,  the  vitreous  often  be- 
comes fluid  and  contains  opacities,;  hemorrhages 
may  occur  from  the  choroid ;  .and  there  is  a  strong 
predisposition  to  detachment  of  the  retina  andtx) 
cataract.  In  the  ciliary  muscle  of  myopic  eyes 
the  circular  fibres  are  deficient  or  wanting.  .The 
anterior  chamber  is  often  deeper,  and .  the  pupil 
larger  than  usual.     Owing,  to  their  large  size 


highly  myopic  eyes  are  often  prominent  and 
chiefiy  from  the  same  cause  their  mobility  is 
somewhat  impaired. 

Symptoms. — A  low  degree  of  stationary  myopia 
usually  causes  no  inconvenience.  In  the  higher 
degrees  advice  is  sought,  either  because  distant 
si^t  is  bad,  or  near  work  has  to  be  hbld  incon- 
yeniently  close ;  or  on  account  of  eyeache,  head- 
ache, watering,  photophobia,  or  dimness;  or 
for  insufficiency  of,  the  internal  recti  (muscular 
asthenopia),  or  actual  divergent  squint.  In  the 
highest  degrees  divergent  sqtiint  is  nearly  always 
present  at  the  natural  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
and  possibly  even  for  distance ;  and  ,in  much 
lower  degrees  there  is  often  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  convergence,  and  consequent  pain,  tension, 
and  weariness.  Aching  shows  that  the  myopia 
is  i^icreasing ;  it  is  always  made  worse  by  use 
of  the  eyes,  but  is  often  present  even  when  at 
rest  in  bed ;  it  may  accompany  the  development 
of  a  squint,  or  of  detachment  of.  the  retina. 
Myopic  eyes,  even  of  low  grade,  are  ofteu  in- 
tolerant of  bright  light.  Acuteness  of  vision  is 
frequently  sub-normal  in  high  degrees,  especially 
ii)  ol4;  people ;  such  defect  when  not  accounted 
for  by  visible  structural  changes,  is  assigned  to 
irritative  congestion  of  the  choroid. 

Diagnosis.— -A  myopic  person  with  healthy 
eyes  can  read  the  smallest  print  fluently  at  his 
own  'far-point'  (see  below),  but  not  further.  He 
gains  perfect  distant  vision  by  looking  through 
a  concave  lens,  which  gives  to  rays  of  light  from 
distant  objects  a  divergent  direction,  as  if  they 
came  frofli  his  natural  '  far-point.'  Placing  him 
not  less  than  ten  feet  from  the  test  types  we 
find  experimentaily  the  weakest  concave  lens 
that  g^ves  thp  best  attainably  vision.  A  stronger 
lens  over-corrects  the  myopia,  producing  hyper- 
metropia, which,  in  its  turn.is  corrected  by  the 
exercise  of  accommodation. 

Myopia  is  diagnosed  objectively  as  follows : — 
(1)  When  by  direct  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion at  a  Ipng  distance,  an  image  of  the  fundus 
is  seen,  which,  on  the  observer  moving  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  seems  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  image  disappears  when  the  ob- 
server comes  near  to,  the  eye  examined.  (2) 
When  by  direct  examination  close  to  the  patieUt, 
a  clear  image  (erect)  can  be  obtained  only  by 
placing  a  poncave  lens  beliind  the  mirror;  th? 
weakest,  lens  which  gives  a  clear  image  being  the 
measure  of  the  myopia.  (3)  When  in  indirect 
exainination  ,the  size  of  the  ophthalmosco;^ic 
image  increases  on  withdrawing  the  objective 
lens  from  the  patient's  eye.  (4)  By  keratoscopy, 
the  shadow  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
rotation  of  the  mirror. 

The  ophthalmoscopic. changes  depend  chiefly 
on  the  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  which  so  often 
takes  place  on  some  part  of  the.staphylomatous 
are^.  The  commonest  change  is  the  'myopic 
crescent,'  a  patch  of  yellovrish-white  colour  (ex- 
posed splerotic),  4b§  to  atrophy  of  the  choroid 
jit  the  true  outer  border  of  the  optic  disc.  It 
is  sometimes  seen  in  eyes  not  myopic.  ,  When 
more  advanced  it  extends  all  round  the  disc 
(annular  staphyloma).  There  may  also  be  Sepa- 
rate patches  of  a.trophy,  or  a  large  area  of  partial 
wasting,  at  the  yellow-spot.  In  high  myopia  with 
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ahrupt  bulging  of  the  tunics,  the  disc  is  often 
tilted  and  then  looks  oval,  and  its  outer  side 
often  becomes  pale. 

CouESE  AND  Peognosis. — Axial  myopia  can- 
not diminish.  Though  its  increase  as  a  rule 
ooases  ahout  the  same  time  as  the  cessation  of 
the  bodily  growth,  it  may  continue,  or  may  take 
11  fresh  start  later  in  life,  especially  if  the  health 
be  bad,  or  the  eyes  be  excessively  used  for  fine 
work.  But  often  its  course  seems  to  depend 
upon  causes  ■which  are  not  under  direct  control ; 
for  we  see  myopia  of  high  degree,  leading  to 
disastrous  results,  or  blindness,  in  persons  -who 
have  never  learnt  their  alphabet,  or  stiaijed 
their  eyes  in  any  way ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  common  to  meet' with  very  myopic  people, 
of  studious  habits  and  advanced  age,  in  whom  the 
eyes  have  not  changed  since  youth.  In  general 
the  prognosis  is  worse  the  higher  the  degree,  the 
older  the  patient,  and  the  feebler  the  health. 

Tkkatmeot. — Much  may  doubtless  be  gradu- 
ally done  to  prevent  the  acquisition  and  trans- 
mission of  myopia,  by  improvements  in  the  light- 
ing of  school-rooms,  and  construction  of  seats  and 
desks,  and  by  the  ehoice  of  well-printed  books. 
During  the  progress  of  myopia  the  timegiven  to 
School-work  should,  whenever  possible,  be  short- 
ened ;  and  if  the  disorder  be  quickly  increasing, 
or  if  there  be  much  aching  or  irritation,  rest  of  the 
eye  should  be  insisted  upon  for  several  months, 
or  longer.  Myopic  children  should  use  their  eyes 
only  as  much  as  is  comfortable,  and  should  be 
forbidden  to  read  fine  print,  to  read  by  bad 
light,  or  to  stoop.  If  there  be  severe  aching  and 
intolerance  of  light,  or  rapid  increase  of  the 
myopia,  especially  with  diminished  aouteness  of 
right,  prolonged  rest,  subdued  light  (or  smoked 
glasses),  and  the  use  of  the  artificial  leech  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  with  derivative  treatment, 
are  of  service,  at  least  in  relieving  the  symptoms 
and  improving  vision  for  a  time. 

The  corrective  treatment  consists  in  the  use 
of  concave  glasses.  Myopic  children  should  as  a 
rule  wear  glasses  for  distance  merely  on  educa- 
tional grounds.  These  glasses  may  folly  correct 
the  defect,  but  it  is  better  that  they  shbuld  be  a 
little  underthanbver  the  full  strength.  If  there 
be  muscular  asthenopia,  the  glasses  often  cannot 
be  continuously  worn,  unless  treatment  be  also  di- 
rected to  the  internal  recti.  Adults  may  use,  their 
own  judgment  as  to  wearing  distance-glasses. 
For  near  work  it  is  seldom  safe,  except '  in  low 
degrees,  to  allow  the  fully  correcting  glasses,  be- 
cause their  use  calls  into  powerful  action  the 
function  of  accommodation,  hitherto  but  little 
needed  by  the  myopic  eye,  and  also  deranges  the 
relation  between  this  function  and  convergence 
of  the  visual  lines.  They  also  cause  difficulty 
by  diminishing  the  retinal  images.'  If  their  use 
be  persisted'  in  for.  reading,  &e.,  they  may  act. 
indirectly  in  increasing  the  myopia.  When  the' 
natural  far-point  in  myopia  is  not  nearer  than  13 
inches  (33  cm.)  reading  glasses  are  seldom  re- 
quired. But  for  higher  degrees  it  is  often  neoes- 
Bary  to  order  spectacles  which  partly  correct  the' 
myopia,  that  is,  make  the  eyes  less  myopic,  and 
thus  remove  the  far  point  fiither  off  and  allow 
■  the  patient  to  read,  &e.,  without  stooping..  As  a 
general  rule,  subject  to  the  peculiarities  and 
needs  of  each  case,  about  half  the  full  correction  I 
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may  for  this  purpose  be  safely  and  comfortably 
used.  For  musio  or  painting  a  rather  stronger 
pair  of  spectacles  are  sometimes  required.  When 
there  is.  muscular  asthenopia,  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  near  vision  one  eye,  if  covered,  deviates 
outwards,  relief  may  often  be  given  by  combining 
prisms  with  their  bases  inwards,  with  the  reading 
glasses;  the  prisms,  by  allowing  the  convergence 
to  be  lessened,  relieve  the  internal  recti. 

c.  Aatigmati»m.T— Astigmatism  may  be  regular 
or  irregular.  BegularastigmaXism  depends  upon 
the  refracting  surfiicfes  of  the  eye,  chiefly  of  the 
cornea,  not  being  spherical,  but  having  different 
curvatures,  that  is,  focal  lengths,  in  different 
meridians,  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  least 
curvatures  ('chief  or '  principal'  meridians)  being 
always  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the 
others  having  regularly  intermediate  curvatures. 
The  meridian  of  greatest  curvature  of  the  cornea 
is  generally  vertical  or  nearly  so.  The  astigma- 
tism of  the  lens,  though  less  regular  than  that  of 
the  cornea,  tends  to  correct  the  latter.  In '  simple' 
astigmatism  one  chief  meridian  is  normal,  the 
other  either  myopic  or  hypermetropic ;  when 
'compound'  both  chief  meridians  are  myopic, 
or  both  hypermetropic,  but  in  different  degrees  ; 
when '  mixed,'  the  eye  is  hypermetropic  in  one 
chief  meridian,  and  myopic  in  the  other.  When 
the  focal  difference  between  the  chief  meridians, 
or  the  degree  of  astigmatism,  is  not  greater 
than  is  represented  by  a  lens  of  72  inches'  focos 
(•6  D.)  it  may  generally  be  neglected ;  and  much 
higher  degrees  often  cause  no  trouble. 

Astigmatism  is  to  be  suspected  in  all  cases  of 
ametropia  where  spherical  lenses  do  not  raise 
vision  to  the  normal,  no  other  cause  of  the  defect 
being  found.  It  is  detected  subjectively  by  nu- 
merous tests,  most  of  which  consist  essentially  of 
straight  lines  running  in  various  directions,  some 
of  the  lines  being  seen  by  the  astigmatic  eye 
better  than  others.  It  can  also  be  detected  and 
measured  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  is  corrected 
by  cylindrical  lenses  which  neutralise  the  differ- 
ence of  refraction  of  the  two  chief  meridians ;  but 
in  the  higher  degrees  acuteness  of  vision  often 
remains  even  then  subnormal  Irregular  astig- 
matism can  seldom  be  remedied. 

3.  Anisometropia. — This  signifies  different 
refraction  in  the  two  eyes,  and  is  a  very  com- 
mon condition,  the  difference  sometimes  being 
extreme.  When  one  eye  is  normal  and  the  other 
myopic,  each  may  be,  and  often  is,  u;sed  for  vision 
at  different  distances,  and  each  remains  perfect ; 
but  if  one  bp  astigmatic,  or  very  hypermetropic, 
-it  is  generally  defective  from  want  of  usei 

When  slight  it  may  be  ■  neutralised  by  corre- 
sponding spectacles,  but  when  the  inequality  is 
great,  filly  correcting  glasses  cause  so  much 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  images  in  the  two 
eyes,  that  equalisation  is  seldom  possible.  But 
it.  should  be,  attempted  when  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  divergent  squint,  in  order  to  encourage 
binocular  vision. 

Effect  of  blindness  of  one  eye. — Acuteness  of 
sight  is  always  rather  better  with  both  'eyes 
than  with  either  alone ;  further,  both  eyes  are 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  solidity  and 
distance.  Patients  often  think  that  blindness 
of  one  eye  throws  '  double  work '  upon  the  other 
and  '  weakens  it.'    Nearly  always,  however,  in 
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Euch  a  case  some  othe?  cause  can  be  found  for 
the  asthenopia  of  the  sound  eye. 

4.  Disorders  of  Accanunodation. — a.  Pres- 
byopia.— The  'amplitude'  or  'range'  of  accom- 
modation is  expressed  by  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  distance,  'faivpoint,'  (r)  and  the 
least  distance,  'near-point,'  (p)  of  distinct  vision. 
Age  for  age,  it  is  nearly  equal  in  all  eyes,  what- 
ever  their  refraction.  Its  natural  failure  with 
age  causes  presbyopia,  the  onset  of  which  has 
been  arbitrarily  &cra  to  begin,  in  the  emmetropic 
eye,  at  the  age  of  40,  when  the  near  point  is  at 
nine  inches  (22  cm.),  and  the  failure  generally 
progresses  at  a  constant  rate.  Presbyopia  is 
corrected  by  the  convex  lens,  which  enables  the 
patient  to  read  at  nine  inches;  the  strength  of 
this  lens  varies  inversely  as  the  amplitude  of 
accommodation,  and  at  the  age  of  65,  the  near 
point  being  removed  to  infinity,  the  correcting 
lens  is  one  of  nine  inches'  focus. 

Symptoms. — ^Presbyopia  is  first  shown  by  dif- 
ficulty in  reading  or  sewing  by  artificial  light, 
or  in  the  train  or  carriage ;  defective  accommo- 
dation prevents  the  work  being  held  close  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  defective  light  or  for  the 
shaking,  and  to  remedy  the  former  the  candle 
is  often  placed  between  the  eyes  and  the  book. 
"When  more  advanced  the  patient  becomes  '  long- 
sighted,' and  has  to  put  his  book  at  arm's  lengSi 
unless  he  wear  glasses.  If  the  refraction  is  nor- 
mal, distant  sight  is  perfect.  In  hypermetropia, 
presbyopia  begins  at  an  earlier  age,  less  accom- 
modation being  available  for  near  vision ;  and  in 
myopia  it  sets  in  later  because  less  accommo- 
dation is  needed  for  seeing  at  a  given  distance. 
Bence  a  low  degree  of  myopia  is  an  advantage. 
When  the  far  point  in  myopia  is  at  or  within 
nine  inches  (22  cm.)  'presbyopia  does  not  occur. 

DiAeNOsis. — Presbyopia  is  to  be  distinguitjhed 
from  loss  of  accommodation  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  ciliary  nerves,  and  from  failure  due  to 
feeble  health  or  other  causes,  both  of  which  may 
occur  at  any  age.  True  presbyopia,  however, 
sometimes  progresses  much  more  quickly  than 
usual,  and  especially  in  eyes  which  are  about  to 
suffer  from  glaucoma. 

Theatment. — The  treatment  of  presbyopia 
consists  in  ordering  convex  glasses  which  enable 
the  patient  to  read  at  nine  inches  or  a  greater 
distance.  Most  people  prefer  glasses  which  en- 
able them  to  read  easily  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches,  and  with  which  reading  at  the  standard 
nine-'inches  is  possible  only  for  a  very  short 
time,  if  at  all.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of 
accommodation  remaining,  the  less  is  the  range 
of  clear  vision ;  and  if  accommodation  is  abol- 
ished, clear  sight  is  possible  onfy  when  the  object 
is  at  the  focus  of  the  glasses.  Hence  the  in- 
crease of  strength  of  the  glasses  which  becomes 
necessary  as  age  advances  should  be  made 
gradually,  that  the  patient  may  grt>w  accustomed 
to  the  loss  of  range,  and  to  the  necessity  for 
keeping  his  book  more  and  more  at  an  unvarying 
distance.  As  the  book  has  to  be  placed  nearer 
by  artificial  than  by  day-light,  it  is  generally  best 
to  have  a  rather  stronger  pair  of  glasses  for 
evening  use  than  for  the  daytime.  The  following 
table,  giving  the  strength  of  the  glass  necessary 
to  bring  the  near  point  to  nine  inches  (22  cm.),  I 
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at  various  ages,  serves  as  a  useful  basis  for  the 
selection  of  spectacles  for  emmetropic  persons  : — 

Age  Glass  reqniied  to  bring  'j> '  to  9  in. 

(22  cm.) 
0 
+  Jt  *"<*       •       +1  dioptre. 

A   ..        =         s     „ 

66  J    „  =  4-6    „ 

70  l-ei  =  6-6    „ 

4.  Paralysis  of  Accommodation. —  Synon.  : 
Oydoptegia. — Paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
occurs  in  paralysis  of  the  whole  third  nerve. 
But  it  may  occur  without  affection  of  the  extrin- 
sic muscles  of  the  eyeball ;  in  these  cases  it  is 
generally  combined  with  paralysis,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  the  iris  {opMhaJmoplegia  interna) ; 
but  it  maybe  present  as  an  isolated  symptom,  the 
pupils  being  normal,  and  of  this  the  commonest 
example  is  postdiphtheritic  cycloplegia.  The 
failure  of  accommodation  in  glaucoma  may  be 
accounted  for  in  acute  cases  by  compression  of 
the  ciliary  nerves,  but  in  old  cases  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  atrophy  of  the  ciliary  muscle  which 
always  exists.  Cycloplegia,  usually  with  some 
affection  of  the  iris,  is  a  common  result  of  blows 
on  the  eye ;  generally  recoverable,  it  is  however 
occasionally  permanent.  Lowered  endurance  of 
sight,  pain,  and  sudden  temporary  failures  of 
accommodation,  are  amongst  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  sympathetic  irritation. 

0.  Spasm  of  Accommodation.  —  Temporary 
spasmodic  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  often  ex- 
ceeding the  necessary  amount,  frequently  occurs 
in  hypermetropia,  with  every  effort  to  see  clearly 
it  usually  ceases  at  once  on  going  into  a  dark 
room.  In  low  myopia  with  irritative  symptoms, 
the  ciliary  muscle  often  acts  unnecessarily ;  and  ' 
such  spasm,  when  persistent,  is  probably  one 
cause  of  further  elongation  of  the  eye.  Spasm 
of  accommodation  also  occurs  in  some  functional 
and  hysterical  affections  of  the  eyes,  with  other 
symptoms  of  ocular  irritation.  The  function  of 
accommodation  is  closely  associated  with  that  of 
convergence,  although  the  two  can  be  exerted 
separately^ to  a  limited  extent  ('relative  accom- 
modation'). The  accommodation  of  one  eye 
cannot  be  exercised  without,  and  probably  not 
in  a  different  degree  from,  that  of  the  other;  nor 
is  it  proved  that  any  part  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
can  act  independently  of  the  rest. 

d.  Micropsia. — Definition. — Any  condition 
of  sight  in  which  objects  seem  lessened  in  size, 
without  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  retinal 
images.  This  indicates  either  an  extreme  effort 
of  accommodation,  and  may  be  tlius  complained 
of  when  this  function  is  weakened ;  or  disease  of 
the  retina,  especially  syphilitic  retinitis. 

5.  Asthenopia. —  Asthenopia  is  any  condi- 
tion in  which  the  eyes  cannot  be  used  for  long 
without  fatigue,  pain,  or  other  symptoms. 

Muscular  asthenopia  is  caused  by  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  convergence  of  the  visual  lines, 
and  is  commonest  in  myopia,  though  it  is  often 
seen  with  normal  refraction,  especially  in  youths 
and  young  adults.  It  causes,  besides  aching  of 
the  eyes,  'dancing' or  'confusion'  of  the  print, 
and  sometimes  double  vision.  In  slight  cases, 
with  myopia,  partially  neutralising  glasses,  which 
enable  the  book  to  be  held  at  a  greater  distance. 
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will  often  give  relief.  In  many  eases,  with  or 
without  myopia,  spectacles,  consisting  of  prisms 
with  their  bases  inwards,  are  of  great  service 
by  lessening  the  convergence  necessary  for  vision 
at  a  given  distance.  In  high  degrees,  tenotomy  of 
the  external  rectus  is  called  for  (see  Steabismus). 

Asthenopiafiom  defective  accommodation  is  also 
shown  by  inability  to  read  for, long,  but  there  is 
no  'moving'  or  'dancing'  of  the  letters,  nor  any 
diplopia.  The  object  simply  becomes  '  misty '  or 
••the  sight  goes'  for  a  time,  returning  when  the 
eyes  are  rested  for  a  few  minutes ;  or  the  eyes 
feel  tired  and  hot,  and  ache.  Headache  and 
occasionally  even  vomiting  may  follow  neglect  of 
such  symptoms.  It  is  commonest  in  hyperme- 
tropia  (asthenopia  from  excessive  demand  on 
accommodation) ;  but  is  also  seen  in  emmetropic, 
and  even  in  slightly  myopic,  eyes,  if  the  tone  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  low  (asthenopia  from  weak- 
ness of  accommodihtion),  Asthenopie  symptoms 
are  not  common  in  presbyopia.  The  above  forms 
of  asthenopia  often  give  rise  to  chronic  conges- 
tion and  irritation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
with  watering  and  soreness,  the  symptoms  dis- 
appearing when  glasses  are  worn.  On  the  other 
hand  an  irritable  and  hyperiesthetic  state  of  con- 
junctiva and  cornea,  and  perhaps  of  the  retina, 
with  photophobia,  often  causes  irritable  weak- 
ness of  the  ciliary  muscle,  even  when  there  is 
scarcely  any  ametropia  (asthenopia  from  hyper- 
esthesia) ;  these  cases  are  difScult  to  cure. 

Betinal:  Asthenopia. — Functional  exhaustion 
of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  seen 
in  optic  neuritis,  and  other  diseases  o£  the  optic 
nerve;  sight  being  good,  but  becoming  duller 
after  a  short  period  of  use.  It  is  not,,  on  the 
■whole,  a  very  important  diagnostic  symptom. 
E.  Nettleshif. 

VTS  MBDICATBIX  ITATUILSl  {Latin). 
An  expression  formerly  much  used  to  indicate 
the  innate  power  possessed  by  Nature  of  heal- 
ing or  curing  disease.  See  Diseas^,  Treatment 
of;  and  Thebapetitics. 

■VTTII1I0O  (vUiilm,  a  spotted,  caif).-SYKON. : 
Leucopathia ;  Xeucasmus  ;  Iieucoderma ;  '  Pie- 
bald skin ' ;  Fr.  and  Ger.  Viti^o. 

Descbiftion. — This .  disease  occurs  as  spots, 
which  are  white,  resulting  from  absence  of  pig- 
ment {aehroma),  of  a  circular  figure,  and  various 
in  number  and  dimensions,  ^hepigmentless  skin 
is  pale,  but  otherwise  healthy ;  and  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  integument  is  more  deeply  co- 
loured near  the  margin  of  the, spots  than  on  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  At  their  first  appearance 
the  spots  are  small ;  they  increase  by  their  cir- 
cumference ;  and,  by  continuous  growth,  or  by 
the  blending  of  several  spots,  they  cover  a  sur- 
face of  greater  or  less  extent. 

Diagnosis.  —  Vitiligo  is  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  absence  of  pigment  of  the  skin  by 
the  otherwise  healthy  condition  of  the  integument. 
Morphcea  and  scleroma,  the  two  affections  for 
which  it  might  be  mistaken,  both  present  mani- 
fest indications  of  disorganisation  of  the  derma. 
Leucoderma  has  been,  confounded  with  the  white 
patches  of  true  leprosy.  In  this  disease,  how- 
ever, the  patches  are  ansesthetic,  and  there  are 
constitutional  symptoms  which  are  never  present 
in  leucoderma. 
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_  TsBATMEHT. — Aberration  of  the  pigment-func- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  especially  arrest  of  pigment- 
formation,  imply  feebleness  of  tissue,  and  suggest, 
as  the  indication  for  treatment,  the  strengthening 
of  the.  individual,  and  through  the  individual  the 
strengthening  of  the  faulty  organ.  Wo  may 
expect  to  derive  advantage  from  tonic  remedies, 
particularly  from  arsenic ;  whilst  externally  we 
must  have  recourse  to  mild  stimulation,  either  by 
friction  or  by  some  stimulant  local  application, 
such  as  tar  or  sulphur,  which  wiU  induce  hy- 
persemia,  a  more  active  circulation  of  blood,  and 
a  more  healthy  nutrition  of  the  skin. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 

VITILI(JOIDBA.(w<mZk«,  a  spotted  calf), 
A.  term  which  has  been  applied  by  Addison  and 
Sir  William  GuU  to  the  disease  now  known  as 
xanthoma  and  xantheUfema.     See  Xanthoma. 

VOOAL  FBEMITTJS.— The  sensation  of 
vibration  conveyed  to  the  hand  when  applied 
over  any  part  of  the.  respiratory  organs  during 
vocalisation  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  See 
Physical  Examination. 

VOOAL  BESONAErCE.— The  soundhead 
on  auscultation  over  certain  parts  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  during  vocalization.both  in  health 
and  in  certain  forms  of  disease.  See  Physical 
Examination. 

VOICE,  Disorders  of.  —  Stnon.  :  Fr. 
I\-oubles   de   la    Voix ;   Ger.    Stohrungm    der 


iNTBODDCTjoN.-^Voice  IS  the  sound  produced 
in  the  larynx  by  air  driven  from  the  lungs 
through  the  rima  glottidis,  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  acoustic  laws  in  the  upper  air-pat- 
sages.  Vocalization  is  a  function  needing  for 
its  Ijerfect  production  a  healthy  opndition  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  of  the  lungs,  trachea,  and 
larynx,  of  the  pharyngeal,  oral,  and  nasal  cavi- 
ties, and  of  the  nerves  and  nervous  centres  on 
yhich  these  parts  depend  for  their  isolated 
or  co-ordinated  muscular  movements  and  their 
normal  sensitiveness.  For  the  production  of 
the  simplest  vocal  tone  the  cords  must  be  free  to 
approximate  within  a  line  of  one  another,  while 
the  co-ordinated  action  of  about  one  hundred 
muscles  is  required,  to  regiilate  their  tension  and 
that  of  the  walls  of  the  air-passages,  to  modify 
the  form  of  the  latter,  ,  and  ^  produce  the 
current  of  air. 

Acoustically  the  organ  of  the  voice  must  be 
regarded  as  a  combined  reed  and  pipe ;  and  for 
the  production  of  a  perfect  note,  it  is  necessary 
thatthfl  pipe  should  be  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  reed.  This  unison  depends  not  only  on  the 
shape,  of  the  various  cavities,  but  on  the  relative 
rigidity  or  flexibility,  and  the  tension  of  their 
walls ;  every  variation  in  the  number,  size,  or 
form  of  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords,  effected  by 
the  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles,  calling  for  similar 
modifications  of  the  shape,  size,  and  tension  of 
the  consonating  cavities. 

The  word  '  voice,'  when  used  alone,  always 
implies  the  presence  of  a  murical  tone  (periodic 
vibrations),  but  sound  sufficient  for  every  pur- 
pose of  speech  and  articulation  may  be  produced 
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withoat  a  mTisical  tone.  This  is  the  whispering 
voice,  caused  by  the  rustling  of  air  through  the 
half-open  lima  and  relaxed  aii^passages.    "" 


To  this 
condition — absence  of  mnsical  tone  in  the  ■voice — 
the  term  aphonia  is  applied,  and  it  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  actual  inability  to  produce 
sound,  which  we  see  after  tracheotomy,  where  in 
the  effort  to  speak,  the  organs  of  articulation 
and  sound  are  seen  to  move,  but  neither  noise 
nor  musical  sound  is  heard. 

FATEOLoarcAi.  SsLATiONS.— The  morbid  modi' 
fications  of  vocalisation  are  necessarily  numerous, 
in  proportion  to  its  complexity  and  the  number 
of  parts  concerned  in  its  production ;  but  it  may 
be  generally  stated  that,  in  consequence  of 
disease  or'perv^tsed actionin  any of^these  parts, 
the  voice  may  be  altered  either  (1)  in  loudness 
01  force  (size  of  sound^wares);  (2)  in  pitch,  or 
relative  height  of  its  note  (rate  of  sound- 
waves) ;  or  (3)  in  quality  (shape  of  sound-waves). 
And  even  beforfe  there  is  obvious  change  in  any 
of  these  respects,  the  power  of  passing  rapidly 
and  easily  fromone  piteh  to  another,  constitut- 
ing melodyj  may  be  seriously  impaired.  The 
morbid  alterations  of  the  voice  in  these  several 
directions  will  now  be  discussed ;  and  brief  re- 
ference will  also  be  made  to  (4)  stammetiiig  of 
the  vocal  cords-,  (5)  aphonia,  and  (6)  the  vocA 
tigta  in  the  chest. 

1.  Changes  ill  Force.— The  voice  is  weakened 
in  every  disease  which  lowers  the  general  muscu- 
lar tone,  or  depresses  the  nervous  system.  Tie 
gradual  change  is  well  seen  in  phthisis-without 
laryngeal  affection; 'where  at  last  even  the  effort 
to  approximate  the  vocal  cords  is  too  much  for 
the  patient,  and  he  speaks  in  onjy  a  whispering, 
voice.  In  the  same  way  painful  affections  of 
any  of  the  parts  enumerated  above,  interferiiig 
with  muscular  effort,  weaken  the  Toice.  Speak- 
ing generally,  mere  diminished  loudness  01  the 
voice  depends  usually  on  general  rather  than  on 
laryngeal  disease. 

a.  Alterations  in  Pitch. — The  note  of  or- 
dinary speech  miiy  be  habitually  raised  or 
lowered,  and  the  range  of  the  singing  voic^  may 
be  seriously  limited.  The  note  of  the  Toice 
depends  primarily  on  the  rate  of  vibration  of  thd 
vocal  cords ;  and  this  is  the  mean  result  of  the 
tension,  the  length,  the  density,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cOrds  at  the  time  the  tone  is  produced, 
and  the  force  of  the  current  of  air  sent  through 
the  rima.  Structural  changes,  therefore,  in  any 
one  of  these  respects;  will  alter  the  piteh  of  the 
voice ;  and  change  in  the  ordinary  vocal  note  is 
usually  to  be  referred  either  to  an  affection  of  the 
tensor  muscles  of  the  larynx,  to  structural  change 
in  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cords,  or 
in  the  cords  themselves.  Lowering  of  the  piteh  of 
the  speaking  and  the  range  of  the  singing  voice  oc- 
curs with  any  condition  which  relaxes  the  mucous 
membrane,  weakens  the  nervous  and  muscular 
system,  or  makes  the  tense  condition  of  the  vocal 
cords  and  the  consonatihg  cavities  painful. 
Paralysis  of  the  intrinsic  muscles,  which  admit 
of  the  approach  of  the  vocal  cords  but  interfere 
with  their  tension  and  density,  affects  the  pitch 
as  well  as  the  quality,  the  voice  being  rough  and 
deep  in  the  paresis  of  the  tensors  (superior  laryn- 
geal nerve)  and  of  the  abductors  of  the  larynx 
(recurrent  nerve). 
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The  imperceptible  transition  from  the  chest 
to  the  falsetto  voice,  in  which,  whilst  the  con- 
dition of  the  vocal  cords  is;suddenly  altered,  the 
form  of  the  larynx/  trachea,  and  other  conso- 
nating  cavities '  is  simultaneously  changed,  re- 
quires a  perfect  control  of  the  vocal  organs,  at- 
tained only  by  accomplished  vocalists.  On  this 
change  •  of  register  occurring  involuntarily,  the< 
cradffid  voice  in  speaking  is  the  result ;  arid  be- 
ing referable  to  imperfect  sco-ordinationi,  it  is 
common  in  males  about  puberty,  when  the  form 
of  the  larynx  is  changing,  or  may  even  persist 
occasionally  throughout  life,  A  cuiious  affec- 
tion of  the  piteh  qf  the  voice,  in  speaking,  when 
two  tones  of  different  piteh  are  simultaneously 
produced  (diplophonia),:  appears  to  depend  on 
the  division  of  the  rima  into  an  anterior  and 
posterior  opening,  either  by  small  morbid 
growths,  strings  of  mucus,  or  irregular  action 
of  the  muscles. 

3.  Change  of  Quality.— -The  quality  of  Ihe. 
voice  is  affected  by  every  alteration  either  in  the 
cords  or  in  theconsonating  cavities,  the  purity- 
and  character  of  the  tone  being  liable  to  nu- 
merous ttiodifications,  until,  the  musical'  note 
disappearing  entirely,  mere  noise  (aphonia  or 
whispering)  remains. 

'  Hoarseness. — Hoeuseness  and  huskineSs,  a  com- 
bination of  whispering  and  a  badly  sustained 
musical'  note,  imply '  imperfect  and'  irregular 
approximatiota  of  thevoosd  cords.  Over-exertion, 
of  thti  voice,  ieatarrbt  i&c^,  produce  it  temporarily, 
giving  rase  to'  irregulair  tension  of  the  cords,  to 
shredS'Of  mucus,  and  to  swellings  ofthe  mucous, 
lining,  which  interfere  with  their  regiUar  approxi- 
mation';' while  all  changes  short  of  those  which, 
absolutely  prevent  the  -closure  of  the  cords, 
may  cause  It  as  a  persistent  phenomenon.  To 
the  larynx  itself  we  look  th^^ore  for  the 
source  of  persistent  hoarseness.  Amongst  the 
pathological  conditions  of  which  hoarseness  is  a 
symptom  are  chronic  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  general  or  local,  interfering  with  the 
closure  of  the  rima ;  exudation  or  ulceration,  and 
therefore  inflammation,  simple,  specific,  or  diph- 
theritic!; neoplasms  ;  old  cicatricial  contractions ; 
paralysis  of  the  adductors  of  one  .cord,  which 
necessitates  the  crossing  of.  the  normal  cord 
beyond  the  median  line  to  meet  its  fellow,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  paralysis;  £xingof  onet 
vocal  cord  by  apchylosie  of  the  crico-aryteenoid 
joint.  Tlie  •  paralysis  may  of  course  depend  on 
disease  of  the'Uervous  centres,  on  the  nerves 
themselves,  or  on  pressure  by  intra-thoracic  or 
other  tumours  on  the  nerve-trunks.  Hoarse-; 
ness,  short  of  aphonia,  is  also  a  symptom  oi 
general,  exhaustion,  as  seen  in  phthisis  and 
cholera..  • 

The  character  of  the  speaking  voice  is  also 
altered  by  any  change  in  the  resonating  cavities. 
Thus  the  voice  is  said  to  have  a  nasal  twang 
when  the  upper  pharyngeal  and  nasal  cavities 
are  not  completely  shut  off  in  vocalisation; 
while,  on  tl}e .other  hand,  obstriustiDn  in  the 
nares,  preventing  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
them  and  the  formation  of  the  nasal  consonant 
sounds,  is  popularly,  though  wrongly,  called 
'  speaking  through  the  nose.'  If  the  obsttui:- 
tion  be  situated  in  front  of  the  nares,  the  sounds 
can  be  produced,  but  not  continued  >  if  the  ob- 
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etruction'ba  in  the  upper  pharynx,  or  at  ths 
back  of  tha  nares,  they  cannot  be  produced  at 
all.  When  ■with  obstruction  in  the  nares  there 
is  scrolling  of  the  pharynx  and  the  soft  palate, 
the  voice  assumes  the  character  so  familiar  in 
cases  of  quinsy. 

Changes  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the 
pectoral  cavities  ali^o  alter  the  character  of  the 
voice,  the  hollow  voice  of  the  emaciated  phthisi- 
cal patient  illustrating  this.  The  phbnation,  on 
inspiration,  of  spasmodic  croup  and  of  child- 
crowing  or  liiryrigismus  stridUus  must  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  result  of  spasm  of  the  vocal 
cords,  though  this  involuntary  function  hardly 
comes  within  the  definition  of  voice;  Which  ter  A 
should  be  limited  to  sound  produced  in  the  vocal 
organs  to  establish  communication  between 
living  beings. 

4.  Stammering  of  the  Vooal  Cords. — 
Spasm  and  defective  co-ordination  are  the  source 
of  this  peculiar  affection  of  the  voice,  in  which 
there  are  sudden  interruptions  of  the  voice 
without  affection  <^  the  articulation  (Frosseif 
.Tames). 

5,'  Aphonia. — The  various  modifications  of 
voice  hitherto  considered  only  occur  where  the 
vocal  chords  are  free  to  meet  more  or  loss  per- 
fectly. Aphoaia  or  complete  loss  of  the  musical 
tone,  occurs  where  the  cords  cannot  meet. 
Amongst  the  conditions  which  will  prevent  the 
approximation  of  the  cords  and  cause  aphonia 
are  paralyis  or  paresis  of  the  adductor  muscles, 
on  whatever  cause  it  may'  depend ;  fixation  of 
the  cords  by  cicatricial  contractions,  or  by 
anchylosis  of  the  orico-arytaeiioid  joints  ;  their 
destruction  by  ulceration ;  any  painful  affeotioil 
wbjch  makes  Uio  patient  involuntarily  rest  them; 
or  coating  with  false  membrane.  But  by  far 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  aphobia  is  the 
abrogation  or  perversion  of  the  will,  occurring 
in  the  morbid  mental  condition  of  hysteria  or 
other  nervous  disease  ;  perfect  power  of  phona- 
tion  existing,  but  the  patient,  for  months  or  years, 
declining  to  exercise  the  power,  or  to  make  the 
necessary  effort.  The  intimate!  relations  of  the 
voice  to  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  it  would  be  influenced  by 
the  emotions.  Thus  we  have  a  person  hoarse 
with  rage,  speechless  with  terror,  &c.,  and  the 
origin  of  these  cases  of  nervous  aphonia ,  is 
frequently  some  sudden  emotion,  causing  loss  of 
control  over  the  voice.  Von  Ziemssen  believes 
that,  even  where  the  vocal  cords  cannot  meet, 
ij  a  great  effort  the  patient  may  produce  a 
hoarse,  monotonous  tone  by  vicarious  vibrations 
of  the  ventricular  bands. 

TBEiTMEKT.  —  The  local  treatment  of  the 
various  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  which 
give  rise  to  disorders  of  the  voice,  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  several  articles  on  these  subjects 
(sceliABYNX,  Diseases  of;  STAMMEEiNe ;  Theoat 
Diseases  of;  TkidHEA,  Diseases  of;.  Ttiegeheml 
treatment  will  depend  upon  the  constitutional 
state.    See  HTSTisBU ;  and  Phthisis. 

8.  Vocal  Siena  in  Chest. — Some  consider- 
tttion  must  be' given  to  the  changes  in  the  voice 
which  are  audible  when  the  stethoscope  is  ap- 
plied to  the  chest.  Nprndally  the  vibrations  of 
the  vocal  cords  are  conveyed  to  tlie  ear  ap- 
plied to  the  chest  by  propagation  alohg  the  con- 
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tained  air,  the  rigid  portions  of  the  air-ehambeW, 
and  the  thoracic  walls,  the-  voice  being  heard  as 
a  feeble,  buzzing,  musical  tone.  This  sound  is 
weakened  when  the  original  tone  is  weakened  by 
laryngeal  disease .;  when  fluid  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  lung  and  the  chest-wall,  pus  and  less 
homogeneous  fluids  forming  a  more  complete 
obstacle  than  simple  serum;  and  when  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  obstructed  by  secretions  or 
other  cause,  preventing  the  conveyance  of  the 
vibrations.  The  sound  may;  t>n  the  contrary, 
be  exaggerated,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  bronchophony,  anvphoric  voice,  and  cegojphenyt 
Brbnchopnony  is  simple  increase  in  the  vbcal 
resonance,  and  is  heaid  under  the  same  con- 
ditions which  give  rise  to  bronchial  breath- 
ing, that  is,  over  lung  consolidated  by  exuda- 
tion or  condensed  by  compression,  and  over 
cavities  with  solid  walls.  The  term  peCtarUoguy 
is  commonly  applied  to  excessive  bronchophony, 
but  Dr.  Bristowe  would  limit  it  to  the  rare  in- 
stances in  which  not  only  the  laryngeal  tone, 
but  the  articulate  sounds  produced  in  the  mouth, 
are  conveyed  back  to  the  chest,  and  thence 
through  the  chest-wall  to  the  ear.  Amphorip 
voice  {arriphorophony)  is  the  term  applied  where 
the  vocal  resonance  is  not  only  increased,  but 
ai:guires  a  metallic  ring,  from  the  addition  of 
a  consonant  tbne  acquired  in'  large  cavities  of 
the  lungs.  This  is  sometimes  heard  in  a  marked 
degree  in  pneumothorax,  though  in  other  cases 
of  the  same  disease  the  vocal  resonance  may  be 
absent  or  greatly  diminished. 

(Egophony  is  heard  where  there  is  a  thin  layer 
of.  fluid  betw,een  the  ear  and  the  lung,  as  in  small 
effusions  or  at  the  margin  of  larger  effusions.  It 
is  a  bleatiiig.tremulous  tone,  supposed  by  Bris- 
towe to  result  irom  the  interposed  fluid  prevent- 
ing the  fundamental  note-vibrations  from  reach- 
ing the  ear,  while  it  permits  the  finer  and  closer 
vibrations  of  harmonics  to  penetiiite.  See 
Physicai.  Examination. 

Thomas  J.  Walker. 

VOLITIOW,  Disorders  of.^SvNON. :  Fr. 

TrouUes  de  la'  Volition;   Ger.  StSkfungen  dea 
Wollens.      ."  '      - 

Various  lesions  of  the  cortex  of  the  hemi- 
spheres may  arrest  or  interfere  with  volition  at 
its  soHirce,  and  that  not  solely  when  the  lesions 
occur  in  the  so-called  'motor  regions,'  If  we  as- 
sume that  these  particular  regions  of  the  cortex 
are  the  parts  whence  motor  in'citations  pass  off 
on  their  way  to  lower  centimes;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind,  on  the  ope  hand,  the  continuity 
of  molecular  actions  through  definite  tracts  of  the 
brain-tissue,  aiid,  on  the  oth6r  hand,  the  frequency 
with  which  volitions  are  immediately  aroused 
by  some  antecedent  sensorial  processes,  to  Under- 
stand that  damages  to  certain  sensorial  centres  or 
internuncial  fibres  within  the  >,hemispheres  are 
almostg^as  liable  to.  interfere  with  certain  elates 
of  volition  as  are  those  which  occur  in  the  so- 
called  motor  region  itself.  After  all,  volition  is 
only,  and  must  always  be,  a  result  of  sense  and 
intellect  in  action.  Its  manifestations  may,  there- 
fore, be  impeded  either  by  disease  at  the'  sources 
in  which  it  originates,  op  in  one  or  other  portion 
of  the  tracks  along  which  its  initial  incitatious 
are  conducted  on  their  why  to  motor  centrce.  and 
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thence  to  the  muaelea  whose  activity  is  to  be 
awakened. 

In  other  cases,  with  exalted  activity  of  some 
of  the  centres  in  which  Tolitional  incitations 
arise,  we  may  hare,  especially  in  acute  mania 
and  violent  delirium,  the  birth  of  impulses 
which  are  absolutely  'uncontrollable.'  'VVhere 
these  conditions  are  absent,  however,  and  whether 
the  persons  in  question  hare  been  accustomed  or 
not  to  exhibit  evidences  of  a  weak  or  defective 
morale,  it  is  most  important  not  to  confound 
'uncontrolled'  with  'uncontrollable'  impulses. 
This  is  the  kind  of  question  which  becomes  all- 
important  in  many  criminal  cases — cases,  that 
is,  in  which  persons  are  under  trial  for  murder, 
manslaughter,  or  theft,  and  in  which  '  unsound- 
ness of  mind '  is  pleaded  in  extenuation.     See 

CbIMINAL  iBEESFONSIEILI'nr. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dormant  or  slmggiah 
volition  is  met  .with  in  some  other  forms  of 
insanity,  as  well  as  in  hysteria,  the  subjects  of 
which  cannot  or  do  not  rouse  themselves  to  per- 
form the  most  ordinary  actions.  They  may  from 
this  cause  be  speechless,  or  they  may  experience 
the  most  extreme  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any 
decision  even  in  reference  to  the  most  trivial 
circumstances.    See  Insanity,  Varieties  of. 

Again,  so-called  defects  of  memory  and  defeats 
of  volition  are  sometimes  inextricably  involved 
in  many  forms  of  brain-disease;  so  that  the 
same  disability  may,  from  one  point  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  defective  memory  of  a 
special  kind,  or  from  another  as  a  peculiar  and 
limited  interference  with  volition.  See  Memobt, 
Disorders  of. 

In  very  many  cases  of  apparent  loss  of  voli- 
tional power — that  is,  in  multitudes  of  instances 
of  complete  paralysis  of  a  part  or  of  a  muscle — 
where  the  causal  lesion  is  situated  hi  regions 
below  the  cortex  cerebri  {e.g.,  in  lower  motor 
centres,  cerebral  or  spinal,  or  in  motor  nerves), 
there  is  not  an  arrest  of  volition,  but  rather  an 
impediment  to  the  actuation  of  volitions  {see 
Pabaltsis,  Motor).  But  whether  volition  itself 
is  nipped  in  the  bud,  or  whether,  though  really 
existent,  it  is  rendered  abortive,  the  patient  is 
practically  reduced  to  the  same  condition — since 
his  power  of  responding  to  sense  or  thought 
through  particular  muscles  may  be  equally 
interfered  with  in  either  case.  See  Speech, 
Disorders  of.  H.  Ohaeiton  Bastian. 

VbliVtrLU'S  {volvo,  I  roll). — A  synonym 
for  intussusception.    See  Ihiestinal  Obstbdo- 


VOMICA  {eomo,  I  vomit,  I  cast  up). — 
Stnon.  :  Fr.  Vomigue ;  Ger.  Lungengeschwiir. 

Definition. — A  term  applicable  to  all  ulcera- 
tive spaces  in  the  lung  in  open  communication 
with  bronchi. 

.Xtiologt. — The  multi&rious  agencies  leading 
to  excavation  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

I,  Destructive  processes:  (a)  injury,  (4)  gan- 
grene. 

II.  Summrative  processes :  (c)  acute  pulmonary 
abscess ;  (d)  suppuration  around  inhaled  foreign 
bodies ;  (e)  suppuration  around  new  formations 
(including  hydatids) ;  (/)  extension  of  abscesses, 
'1)  from  the  pleural  cavity;  (2)  from  the  ab- 
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dominal  cavity,  or  from  the  abdominal  organs ; 
and  (3)  from  the  mediastina. 

III.  Degenerative  processes :  (g)  ulceration  of 
cancerous  or  sarcomatous  growths;  (i)  ulcera- 
tion of  syphilomas ;  (i)  ulceration  of  tubercle ; 
(J)  softening  of  chronic,  inflammatory  consolida- 
tions (catarrhal  pneumonia  and  caseous  pneu- 
monia) ;  (i)  softening  of  intensely  congested  or 
cedematous  tissues  (a  condition  sometimes  due 
to  pressure  from  aneurisms  or  tumours);  (I) 
liquefaction  of  ancient  deposits — caseous,  pulta* 
ceous  or  haemorrhagic  (heemorrhagic  nodules — 
Dr.  B.  E.  Thompson). 

Phthisis  being  the  cause  of  the  immense 
majority  of  pulmonary  excavations,  the  ensuing 
remarks  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  phthisical 
vomicae. 

Anatomical  Chabactebs. — Varieties  in  size 
and  in  shape, — Vomicae  may  be  sub-lqbular  (then 
aptly  termed  cavermtles),  lobular,  lobar,  or  they 
may  involve  the  whole  of  one  lung.  Tubercular 
deposits,  being  usually  smaller  than  catarrhal 
infiltrations,  lead  to  smaller  cavities.  Catarrhal 
inflammation  gives  rise  to  the  lobular,  caseous 
pneumonia  to  the  lobar  excavations,  and  to  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  a  lung.  (Edematous 
forms  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  often  undergo 
rapid  and  extensive  softening ;  the  interlobular 
septa  escaping  liquefaction,  whilst  the  paren- 
chyma is  carried  away.  This  dissecting  exca 
ration  forms  the  counterpart  of  caseous  pneu- 
monia, where  the  tissues  are  destroyed  en  masse, 
with  the  sole  exceptioii  of  the  larger  branches 
of  the  pulmonale  artery. 

When  strictly  confined  to  a  lobule,  the  excava- 
tion is  roughly  spherical.  Ifmany  lobules  should 
be  simultaneously  involved,  their  coalescence  may 
give  rise  to  irregular  vomicae ;  but  the  ultimate 
shape  of  cavities  chiefly  depends  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  bronchial  distribution  to  the  dis- 
trict affected. 

Vomicae  are  frequently  trabeculated.  Trabe- 
culae  (clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  denuded 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery)  invariably 
consist  of  blood-vessels  and  of  collapsed  or  in- 
durated alveolar  substance.  They  are  the  re- 
mains of  intervals  of  spongy  tissue,  originally 
separating  distinct  cavities.  Their  ulceration  and 
partial  absorption  often  give  rise  to  a  knobbed 
condition  of  the  internal  surface  of  cavities. 

During  the  period  of  formation  and  of  ex- 
tension the  walls  of  cavities  are  rough  and  ul- 
cerous. But  the  completed  cavity  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  a  fibro-vascular  zone,  the  outer  surface 
of  which  is  continuous  with  the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, whilst  its  innermost  stratum  constitutes, 
during  the  active  stages,  a  pyogenic  layer,  and 
subsequently  an  exfoliating  false  membrane. 
Vomicae  thus  invested  are  said  to  be  encapsu- 
lated. 

Important  differences  are  noticeable  in  the 
condition  of  tissues  around  cavities.  The  cap- 
sule of  a  vomica  may  be  immediately  surrounded 
by  alveolar  substance,  the  expansion  of  which 
may  exert  a  favourable  amount  of  pressure  upon 
it ;  or  it  may  be,  continuous  with  inflamed  and 
thickened  tissue,  or  with  tubercular  infiltrations. 
In  extreme  cases  the  lung  is  to  euch  an  exteni 
invaded  by  the  fibrous  growth  from  an  adherent 
pleura,  that  the  vomicae  present  the  appearance 
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of  having  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  itself  ('  fibroid  phthisis '). 

Situations. — No  appreciable  difference  exists 
bet'ween  the  liability  to  excaration  of  the  right 
and  that  of  the  left  lung.  Primary  excavation 
almost  invariably  attacks  the  upper  part  of  the 
upper  lobe ;  its  most  common  seat  is  the  central 
part  of  the  subclavicular  region,  not  the  apex 
proper;  it  may,  however,  extend  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  lung,  or  involve  the  greater  part 
of  the  upper  lobe.  Phthisical  destruction  very 
rarely  has  its  starting-point  in  the  middle  or 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  lung.  The  base  of  the 
lung,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  common  seat 
of  those  cavities  which  are  not  due  to  phthisis 
(for  example,  abscesses  by  extension,  gangrene, 
and  syphilitic  ulceration). 

The  common  form  of  phthisis,  originally  attack- 
ing the  apex,  implicates,  almost  -without  excep- 
tion, the  mid-dorsal  region  secondarily  ;  this  the 
■writer  has  shown  to  be  due  to  the  transmission 
of  irritating  matter  along  the  bronchus  supplying 
that  district.  Similarly  the  base  becomes  afifected 
in  the  latest  stages  of  excavating  disease,  if  life 
should  be  sufficiently  prolonged. 

Brmichi  in  relation  to  vomias. — Cavities  not 
smaller  than  a  lobule  inevitably  open  into  a 
bronchus.  The  communication  may  be  tem- 
porarily obliterated,  or  it  may  in  rare  instances 
become  permanently  sealed.  Most  cavities  ex- 
ceeding the  size  of  a  single  lobule  intercept  more 
than  one  bronchus ;  and  the  air-tubes  ulcerate 
■within  them  at  an  early  period  of  the  softening. 
Thus  two  sets  of  bronchial  orifices  may  be  re- 
cognised in  vomicae,  the  proximal  and  the  distal, 
forming  as  many  small  islands  of  mucous  mem- 
brane on  the  internal  surface  of  cavities. 

JSlood-vessels  in  relation  to  vomicee. — Trabe- 
culse  always  contain  either  patent  or  obliterated 
vascular  branches.  More  resistant  than  all  other 
structures,  these  vessels  may  become  completely 
exposed  and  finally  eroded.  But  aneurism  or 
erosion  more  commonly  has  its  seat  in  those 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ■which  ramify 
in  the  thickness  of  the  cavity  ■wall,  a  fact  readily 
explained  by  the  persistence  of  circulation  ■within 
these  vessels,  by  their  inability  to  retract,  by  the 
uneven  support  -which  their  coats  receive  at 
different  points  of  their  circumference,  and  by 
their  diseased  condition.  Fatal  haemorrhage  may 
occur  without  any  warning  from  the  erosions 
or  from  the  aneurisms.  More  habitually  premoni- 
tory bleeding  of  limited  extent  recurs  at  short 
intervals  prior  to  the  fatal  rupture.  Pulmonary 
aneurisms  sometimes  undergo  spontaneous  cure 
when  their  gro-wth  is  limited  by  the  small  size 
of  the.  cavity  which  contains  them ;  or  the 
pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood  may  effect  the 
same  result  subsequently  to  their  rupture.  It  is 
almost  the  rule  for  aneurisms  to  occur  simultane- 
ously at  different  parts  of  the  same  lung. 

Extension  of  vomica,  —  Cavities  increase  in 
size  by  the  gradual  necrosis  of  their  inner  wall ; 
by  the  fusion  of  adjacent  excavations ;  and  by 
their  eneroaohment  upon  fresh  bronchial  terri- 
tories, which  become  the  seat  of  similar  ulcera- 
tion. 

Retrocession  of  vortdocB. —  The  contraction  of 
cavities  is  essentially  due  to  the  shrinking  of 
their  capsule.  This  force  is  assisted  in  some 
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oases  by  the  expansion  of  theneighbouring  spongy 
tissue,  or  even  of  the  hypertrophied  healthy 
lung ;  in  other  cases  by  the  constricting  pressure 
from  a  thick  zone  of  fibrous  tissue;  indirectly 
also  by  the  falling-in  of  the  ribs,  by  the  rise  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  by  the  abundant  growth  of 
new  fibrous  tissue  in  the  thickness  of  the  pleural 
adhesions. 

The  retraction  towards  the  root  of  the  lung, 
which  is  so  commonly  observed  in  chronic  vo- 
micae, is  partly  due  to  the  inflammatory  thicken- 
ing and  shortening  of  the  bronchus ;  it  is  often 
opposed  by  adhesions  of  the  corresponding  pul- 
monary surface  to  the  chest-wall. 

In  their  contracted  state  vomicae  may  remain 
dormant  for  years.  Final  obliteration  is  rarely 
attained,  chiefly  owing  to  their  deficient  granu- 
lating power,  and  to  the  superficial  necrosis  of 
their  opposed  surfaces,  both  these  conditions 
being  the  outcome  of  imperfect  drainage. 

Consequences  of  Excavation. — Amongst  the 
general  consequences  of  pulmonary  excavation 
are  loss  of  breathing  surface  ;  exhausting  sup- 
puration, often  leading  to  lardaceous  degenera- 
tion of  the  organs  ;  and  tuberculosis.  The  chief 
local  consequences  are  secondary  deposits  (pneu- 
monic or  tubercular)  in  the  healthy  portions  of 
the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  the  inhalation  of  the 
secretion  of  cavities,  and  of  other  products. 
Lastly,  as  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  cavi- 
ties, we  meet  with  local  shrinking  of  the  lung 
and  collateral  emphysema ;  various  involutions 
of  the  pulmonary  surface ;  various  deformities 
of  the  thorax,  &c. 

Among  the  fatal  accidents  incidental  to  ex- 
cavation rupture  of  aneurisms  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Perforation  of  the  lung,  leading  to 
pneumothorax,  is  a  danger  special  to  the  more 
insidious  varieties,  in  which  the  softening  is 
rapid,  whilst  the  inflammation  is  of  low  typeand 
unaccompanied  with  the  usual  tissue-reaction. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  methods  of  physical 
examination,  by  which  the  presence  of  cavities 
may  be  detected,  are  described  in  other  articles 
(see Phthisis; andPHYSicAL Examination).  Afew 
points  only  claim  specially  to  be  noticed.  Caver- 
nous sounds  are  seldom  given  by  cavities  smaller 
than  an  ordinary  filbert,  probably  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  their  bronchus.  Cavities  even  of 
larger  size  are  not  infrequently  completely  masked 
by  the  interposition  of  spongy  tissue;  this  is 
more  especially  the  case  in  the  tuberciUar  forms. 
In  the  opposite  condition  of  cirrhosis,  cavernous 
sounds  may  be  absent  or  very  feeble,  in  con- 
sequence of  deficient  inspiratory  movements. 
Lastly,  the  accidental  blocking  of  a  bronchus' 
may  suspend  for  a  time  all  auscultatoiy  evidence 
of  excavation.  The  distance  of  the  vomica  from 
the  surface  may  be  roughly  estimated  from  the 
intensity  of  the  sounds ;  its  degree  of  fulness 
from  their  liquid  character ;  the  smoothness  of 
its  walls  from  their  amphoric  nature  ;  its  com- 
pressibility by  surrounding  spongy  substance, 
and  its  elastic  resiliency,  from  the  suction-sound 
sometimes  heard  during  the  respiratory  pause 
following  cough,  aptly  termed  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
Bruce  the  indiarubber-ball  sound. 

A  determination  of  the  extent  of  the  vomica 
can  generally  be  attained  by  careful  investiga- 
tion.   Sometimes,  however,  cavernous  sounds  are 
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propagated  beyond  the  excavated  region  by  con- 
solidation. Oocasionally  they  are  re-echoed  at  a 
Bymmetrical  point  in  the  sound  lung,  especially 
at  the  base.  Phantom-caverns  of  this  nature 
may  be  suspected  whenever  absolute  identity  in 
the  position  and  in  the  auscultatory  quality  of  the, 
sounds  on  either  side  coincides  with  great  disparity 
in  percussion-resonance  and  in  vocal  fremitus. 

Valuable  information  is  derivable  from  the 
sputa.  Abundant  purulent  discharge  always  in- 
dicates an  active  condition ;  if  mixed  with  much 
mucus,  it  points  to  a  co-existing  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh ;  if  shreddy  and  foetid,  to  a  cavity  of  some 
magnitude,  imperfectly  drained.  The  intimate 
admixture  of  blood  indicates  a  congested  state 
of  the  membrane.  From  the  presence  of  abnn- 
dant,  well-preserved,  elastic  elements  it  is  pos- 
sible to  diagnose  the  moister  forms  of  necrosis ; 
caseous  lumps  argue  the  existence  of  caseous 
pneumonia ;  the  expectoration  of  calcareous  par- 
ticles shows  that  excavation  is  progressing  at  the 
expense  of  more  or  less  fibrosed  tissue  resulting 
from  former  disease ;  and,  according  to  Koch, 
the  presence  of  bacilli  staining  deeply  with 
methylene-blue  and  not  decolorised  by  vesu- 
vin,  is  a  test  for  tubercle.  Lastly  the  cessation 
of  all  secretion  is  indicative  of  a  perfect  quies- 
cence of  the  vomica. 

Pbogkosis. — In  cavities  not  due  to  phthisis, 
the  absence  of  the  constitutional  element  greatly 
favours  recovery ;  and  their  progress  is  mainly 
governed  by  the  nature  of  their  cause,  by  their 
size,  by  their  situation,  and  by  other  influences 
enumerated  below.  Where  healing  is  much 
delayed  in  such  cases,  the  eventual  development 
of  phthisis  is  rendered  probable. 

The  prognosis  of  phthisical  vomicae  is  in- 
timately bound  up  with  the  prognosis  of  phthisis, 
a  subject  too  wide  for  discussion  here,  but  fully 
treated  in  the  article  Phthisis,  and  in  Dr.  James 
Pollock's  work  on  The  Elements  of  Prognosis  in 
Consiim'ption.  Most  unfavourable  are  the  vo- 
micae due  to  a  breaking  up  of  tuberculo-pneu- 
monic  deposits.  Vomicae  originating  in  pure 
tubercle,  although  they  may  contract,  seldom 
heal.  Where  haemorrhage  occurring  in  a  lung 
previously  quite  free  from  disease,  subsequently 
leads  to  excavation,  the  closure  of  the  cavity  is 
encouraged  by  the  contraction  which  charac- 
terises these  cases.  But  the  pneumonic  class, 
.  which  comprises  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  of 
excavation,  also  supplies  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  recovery.  There  exists  a  large  clini- 
cal group  in  which  the  affection  is  limited  to  a 
small  portion  of  one  lung,  and  in  which  the 
disease  is  rather  local  than  constitutional.  On 
careful  analysis  of  these  favourable  cases,  the 
chief  elements  of  their  fortunate  termination 
will  be  found  to  be  the  following :— 1st,  unila- 
teral character  of  the  affection ;  2nd,  its  small 
extent ;  3rd,  comparatively  rapid  occurrence  of 
softening ;  4th,  complete  removal  of  the  whole 
consolidation ;  5th,  absence  of  close  adhesions  to 
the  thoracic  parietes ;  and  6th,  facilities  afforded 
for  collateral  expansion. 

Tbeatment. — The  ideal  treatment  of  cavities 
would  have  for  its  objects: — (1)  to  restore 
healthy  action  to  their  surface ;  (2)  to  prevent 
a  stagnation  of  their  secretions ;  and  (3)  to  en- 
courage their  contraction. 
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For  the  fulfilment  of  these  indications  various 
sv/rgical  measures  have  been  practised: — 1st, 
free  incision  and  injections  (Barry,  1727);  2nd, 
paracentesis  (Bamadge,  1836) ;  3rd,  free  inci- 
sion and  drainage  (Hastings  and  Storks,  1843); 
4th,  paracentesis  and  injections  (Mosler,  1873); 
and  Sth,  needle-injections  of  medicated  fluids 
(Pepper,  1874). 

Much  may  yet  be  expected  of  modem  surgery 
in  the  treatment  of  excavating  disease.  Hitherto, 
however,  there  exists  but  meagre  evidence  to 
show  that  any  good  has  resulted  from  surgical 
interference,  and  the  range  within  which  such 
interference  is  justifiable  is  very  limited. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  comprise, 
in  addition  to  the  use  of  constitutional  reme- 
dies :— ■ 

1st.  Treatment  by  inhalation,  of  medicated 
spray,  of  medicated  vapours,  of  air  charged  with 
the  natural  exhalations  from  the  sea,  from  pine- 
forests,  &c.  See  Inhajlation;  and  Climate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

2nd.  Treatment  by  posture,  sometimes  facili- 
tating, as  it  does,  the  drainage  of  cavities. 

3rd.  Treatment  directed  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  thorax  and  to  the  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
such  as  passive  exercise  of  the  thoracic  muscles, 
inhalation  of  rarefied  air,  and  especially  resid- 
ence at  high  altitudes.  Wm.  Ewabt. 

VOMIT :  Examination  of  Vomited 
Matters. — Vomited  matters  may  consist  either 
of  substances  present  in  the  stomach  when  vomit- 
ing begins,  or  of  substances  entering  it  during 
the  process.  Those  present  in  the  stomach  token 
vomiting  begins  include  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
or  other  ingesta,  more  or  less  altered  by  diges- 
tion or  fermentation;  saliva,  epithelium,  mucus, 
pus,  or  blood  from  the  nasal  passages,  inouth, 
pharynx,  or  (esophagus ;  fluid  or  mucus  secreted 
by  the  stomach  itself,  epithelium-cells,  casts  of 
tubules,  or  even  shreds  of  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, blood  more  or  less  altered  proceeding  from 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  cells  or  small  pieces  from 
morbid  growths,  and  occasionally,  as  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Quain,  the  whole  of  apediinculated  morbid 
growth ;  fungi,  as  torulse  and  sarcinae ;  parasitic 
worms ;  bile ;  pancreatic  juice ;  pus  from  abscess 
of  the  stomach  or  liver ;  faeculent  matter  from 
the  intestine.  During  vomiting  much  saliva  may 
be  swallowed  ;  and  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  pus  or 
faeces,  not  originally  present  in  the  stomach,  may 
be  pressed  into  it  by  the  straining.  Effusion  of 
blood  into  its  cavity  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
efforts  of  retching. 

Method  of  Examination.— In  examining 
the  vomited  matters  it  is  advisable,  first,  to 
separate  the  larger  pieces  of  undigested  food  by 
filtering  the  vomit  through  canvas  or  muslin. 

The  solid  residue  may  be  investigated  by  wash- 
ing the  larger  pieces  and  tearing  them  up,  or 
making  sections  of  them,  so  that  their  nature 
may  be  ascertained.  Partially  digested  curd  is 
sometimes  not  very  easy  to  recognise.  When  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  has  been  drunk  at  one 
time,  the  curd  which  it  forms  in  the  stomach 
may,  when  vomited,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  thick  dense  grey  felt. 

The  filtrate  should  be  put  into  a  conical  glass 
and  allowed  to  settle.    The  reaction  of  the  fluid 
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,'s  to  be  ascertained  by  litmus  paper.  The  prea- 
oiiCe  of  free  hydroohlorio  acid  may  be  tested  for, 
by  putting  one  drop  into  a  watch-glass  contain- 
ing a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  tyopeolin,  the 
yellow  colour  of  which  is  converted  into  a  wine 
red  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  present.  The  total 
acidity  may  be  estimated  by  filtering  and  adding 
a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  to 
a  measured  quantity  of  the  filtrate,  until  it  is 
neutralised.  For  the  methods  of  examining 
more  particularly  the  various  acids  —  lactic, 
acetic,  butyric,  &o. — and  other  volatile  sub- 
stances, text  books  of  chemistry  must  be  con- 
sulted. 

To  ascertain  the  presence  of  pepsin  in  the 
vomit  we  add  to  it  its  own  bulk  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (ten  minims  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
dcid,  B.P.,  to  an  ounce  of  water)  and  a  flock  of 
fibrin  or  a  piece  of  hard-boiled  white  of  egg ;  let 
it  stand  for  several  hours  in  a  warm  place ;  and 
then  see  whether  or  not  the  fibrin  or  albumen  is 
dissolved. 

To  test  for  trypsin,  we  proceed  in  the  same 
manner,  but  use  the  vomit  without  the  addition 
of  acid ;  and  if  it  be  already  acid,  neutralize  it 
with  bi-carbonate  of  soda. 

To  test  the  vomit  for  peptone,  we  must  put 
some  of  it  into  a  small  dialyzer,  and  let  it  stand 
for  some  hours.  We  then  add  to  the  water  in 
which  the  dialyzer  has  stood,  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  which  gives  a  precipitate  with 
■peptones  ;  or  some  liquor  potassiie  and  a  drop  of 
very  dilute  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  which 
gives  a  precipitate  dissolving  on  shaking,  and 
forming  a  red  solution,  changing  to  purple  when 
more  copper  is  added. 

Bde  is  tested  for  in  the  filtered  liquid  by 
Gmelin's  and  Pettenkofer's  tests. 

For  blood  in  the  vomit  see  Hjematemesis. 

If  the  vomited  matter  be  too  thick  to  allow 
the  sediment  to  subside,  a  little  of  it  should  be 
mixed  with  some  distilled  water  and  allowed  to 
settle.  A  drop  of  the  sediment  is  then  to  be 
examined  microscopically ;  and  the  examination 
is  facilitated  by  adding  to  one  specimen  a  drop 
of  iodine  solution,  and  to  another  a  drop..of 
aniline  red  or  blue  solution.  The  substances 
most  likely  to  occur  are  partially  digested  fibres 
of  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscle,  elastic 
fibres,  connective-tissue  bundles  from  meat  in 
the  food,  spiral  fibres  and  green  ehlorophyll 
granules  from  vegetables,  starch-granules  — 
stained  blue  by  iodine,  torulse  or  sarcinae,  blood- 
corpuscles,  leucocytes,  scaly  epithelium  from 
the  mouth,  cylindrical  epithelium  from  the  sto- 
mach, and  casts  of  the  gastric  follicles— some- 
times fibrinous,  sometimes  composed  of  cells  and 
granules,  which  take  up  the  aniline  colour,  and 
are  thus  rendered  more  easily  visible. 

Clinical  and  Pathological  Indications. — 
If  the  vomited  food  be  unchanged,  or  but  little 
changed,  it  indicates  either  that  the  vomiting 
has  occurred  soon  after  a  meal,  _  or  that  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  deficient  either  in 
quantity  or  quality.  The  food  is  usually  com- 
paratively little  changed  in  nervous  vomiting,  or 
in  cancer  of  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach. 
In  vomiting  from  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  or  duo- 
denal ulceration,  the  food  is  much  more  digested, 
as  it  remains  much  longer  in  the  stomach.    If 
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undigested  food  be  vomited  gome  hours  after  t, 
meal,  the  vomit  should  be  examined  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  pepsin  or  acid  is  deficient. 
Complete  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
observed  in  cases  of  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  stomach,  and  a  deficiency  of  acid  has  been 
found  experimentally  in  acute  anaemic  and  febrile 
conditions.  Abnormal  acidity  from  fermentation 
of  saccharine  .or  farinaceous  articles  of  food,  and 
the  consequent  production  of  acetic,  lactic,  and 
butyric  aeids,  occurs  in  chronic  catarrhal  con- 
ditions. In  some  cases  of  gastric  catarrh  starch 
appears  to  undergo  a  mucous  fermentation,  and 
large  quantities  of  glairy  material  are  formed. 
When  fermentation  has  gone  on  to  a  great  extent, 
the  vomit  may  have  a  yeasty  look,  and  should 
then  be  examined  for  sareinse  and  torulse.  See 
Sabcinjg  ;  and  Stomach,  Dilatation  of. 

Sometimes  large  quantities  of  a  watery  fluid 
are  vomited.  This  is  occasionally  alkaline  or 
neutral,  contains  potassium  sulphocyanide,  and 
digests  starch.  It  consists  of  saliva,  which  has 
been  secreted  abundantly  on  accoun(;  of  reflex 
irritation  arising  from  the  stomach,  and  swal- 
lowed. At  bther  times  it  is  strongly  acid,  and 
appears  to  be  secreted  by  the  stomach.  Some- 
times the  vomit  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
both  of  these  fluids.  Such  vomiting  may  occur 
from  nervous  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  but 
may  be  symptomatic  also  of  catarrh,  ulcer,  or 
cancer.  Mucus  in  the  vomit  indicates  catarrh  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane ;  and  the  more  acute 
the  inflammation,  the  more  leucocytes  occur  in 
the  mucus.  Bile  may  be  vomited  pure,  in  the  form 
of  a  tasteless  golden-yellow  substance  like  yolk  of 
egg,  from  the  action  of  poisons,  but  this  rarely 
happens.  Vomiting  of  bile,  mpre  or  less  green 
and  diluted,  or  mixed  with  digestive  secretions 
or  food,  occurs  as  a  symptom  in  congestion  of 
the  liver ;  but  it  may  take  place  in  all  kinds  of 
vomiting,  whatever  its  cause.  Large  quantities 
of  bile,  mixed  with  the  secretions  from  the 
mouth  and  stomach,  and  forming  a  grass-green 
liquid  {vomitiis  leruginoaiis),  may  be  vomited  in 
peritonitis  and  cerebral  affections.  The  writer 
has  also  observed  this  character  of  vomit  in 
opium-eaters.  Constant  absence  of  bile  when 
vomiting  is  persistent,  points  to  pyloric  stenosis. 
Pus  may  get  into  vomit  from  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  in  the  mouth  or  tonsils;  it  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  may  arise  from  an  abscess  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to 
come  from  abscess  of  the  liver.  Blood  vomited 
in  large  quantity,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
usually  indicates  ulceration  of  the  stomach  or 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  More  or  less  altered,  and 
in  smaller  quantity,  it  occurs  in  thediseases  just 
mentioned,  and  also  in  cancer  and  yellow  fever 
(see  Black  Vomit  ;  and  Yelxow  Fever).  It  may 
also  be  present  in  hysterical  persons  who  have 
swallowed  blood,  obtained  from  external  sources, 
or  by  sucking  hollow  teeth.  Cancer-cells  in  the 
vomited  matters  are  diagnostic  of  the  presence 
of  that  disease.  T.  Laudes  Bbunton, 

VOMITING-  (Lat,  v<ma). — Stoon.  :  Fr.  Vo- 
missement;  Ger,  Erhreohen. 

Definition. — Forcible  expulsion  of  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus. 

JEiiOLOGT  AND  PATHOLoaT. — The  contents  ot 
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the  stomach  are  expelled  from  it  by  the  mechanical 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  parietes,  which  contract  simulta- 
neously. When  these  muscles  contract,  if  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  remains  closed, 
an  ineffectual  effort  at  vomiting,  or  retching, 
occurs;  but  if  the  cardiac  orifice  dilate,  the 
gastric  contents  are  expelled.  When  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  miiscles  are  paralysed, 
vomiting  is  impossible,  though  the  stomach  may 
be  in  active  movement.  The  stomach  is  not 
necessary  to  vomiting,  -vrhich  will  occur  when 
that  organ  is  excised,  and  a  simple  bladder 
tied  in  its  place ;  but  when  the  stomach  is  pre- 
sent, mere  pressure  upon  it  by  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles,  as  in  coughing,  does  not 
expel  its  contents.  The  cardiac  orifice  is  re- 
laxed by  means  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  which 
run  along  the  under  end  of  the  oesophagus  below 
the  diaphragm,  and  then  radiate  completely  over 
the  stomach.  When  they  contract  they  dilate 
the  cardiac  orifice,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  the 
evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  drawing  the  whole 
viscus  towards  the  diaphragm.  In  the  act  of 
vomiting,  then,  the  simultaneous  contraction  of 
three  sets  of  muscles  is  required: — (1)  of  the 
diaphragm,  (2)  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  (3)  of 
the  muscular  fibres  just  mentioned  in  the  stomach 
itself.  The  movements  of  these  musdesare  co- 
ordinated by  a  nervous  centre,  situated  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  This  centre  is  closely  associated  with, 
though  of  course  not  identical  with,  the  respi- 
ratory centre.  The  motor  impulses  from  these 
centres  are  sent  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  dia- 
phragm, stomach,  and  resophagus,  by  the  inter- 
costal, phrenic,  and  pneumogastric  nerves  re- 
spectively. The  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
nervous  centre  for  vomiting  is  closely  associated 
with  the  respiratory  centre,  are  that  the  move- 
ments of  vomiting  are  modified  respiratory 
movement.s,  that  emetics  excite  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  that  their  action  is  usually  preceded 
by  increased  respiratory  movement,  while  de- 
pression of  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  centre 
stops  vomiting.  When  the  blood  is  rendered 
very  arterial  by  excessive  respiration,  a  condition 
of  apnoea,  in  which  no  need  of  respiration  is  felt, 
and  no  respiratory  movements  are  made,  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  emetics  are  then  injected  into  the 
veins,  respiration  not  only  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, but  apnoea  can  no  longer  be  induced,  unless 
the  activity  of  the  respiratory  centre  be  lowered 
by  narcotics. 

The  vomiting  centre  is  usually  excited  to  action 
by  irritation  of  certain  afferent  nerves.  These  may 
either  act  directly  upon  it,  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  brain.  The  nerves  of  special  sense  act 
through  the  brain.  The  sight  of  a  disgusting 
object,  a  disagreeable  stench,  or  an  unpleasant 
taste,  may  excite  vomiting,  and  it  may  also  be 
produced  by  the  simple  thought  of  such  sub- 
jects. Blows  on  the  head,  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  also  excite  vomiting. 
According  to  Budge,  the  cerebral  centres  for 
the  movements  of  the  stomach  are  in  the  right 
corpus  striatum,  and  especially  in  the  right  optic 
thalamus.  When  these  parts  are  irritated  the 
stomach  moves.  Irritation  of  the  corresponding 
parts  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain  does  not  affect 


the  stomach.  Vomiting  occurs  in  certain  cere- 
bral conditions,  either  affecting  the  brain  itself 
or  its  membranes,  such  as  cancer  or  tubercle 
of  the  brain,  apoplexy,  cerebellar  hsemorrhage, 
softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  sometimes  en- 
cephalitis, poisoning  by  narcotics,  melancholia, 
profuse  haemorrhage,  or  tubercular  meningitis. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  symptoms  of  Meniere's 
disease  of  the  semi-circular  canals.  It  also 
occurs  in  various  diseases,  in  which,  however, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  vomiting  bo 
due  to  direct  affection  of  the  brain  itself,  or  to 
reflex  action  upon  it  from  other  organs.  Such 
diseases  are  typhus,  plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
and  the  cold  stage  of  ague.  Very  painful  im- 
pressions on  sensory  nerves  throughout  the  body 
may  excite  vomiting.  This  is  seen  in  cases  of 
loose  cartilages  in  the  loiee,  in  dislocation  of  a 
joint,  or  in  a  painful  wound  or  operation.  Here, 
also,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  vomiting  be 
produced  through  a  direct  connection  of  sensory 
nerves  with  the  vomiting  centre,  or  whether  the 
irritation  acts  indirectly  through  the  cerebrum. 

Certain  afferent  nerves  appear  to  have  a  more 
direct  connection  with  the  vomiting  centre  than 
others,  and  these  require  special  consideration; — 

(1)  Branches  of  the  glosso-phwryngeal  nerve  to 
the  soft  palate,  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
pharynx. — ^These  parts  have  a  very  close  connec- 
tion with  the  vomiting  centre,  and  tickling  them 
with  the  finger  or  with  a  feather  is  one  of  the 
readiest  means  of  inducing  vomiting. 

We  find  vomiting  occurring  in  inflammation 
of  the  soft  palate  or  tonsils,  and  also  of  the 
pharynx,  especially  in  children. 

(2)  The  nerves  of  the  stomach. — The  sensory 
nerves  of  the  stomach  are  chiefly  branches  of  the 
vagi,  but  they  belong  partly  also  to  the  sympa^ 
thetic  system.  When  the  vagi  are  cut  vomiting 
becomes  difficult,  but  efforts  at  retching  occur, 
and  vomiting  wUl  even  take  place  from  the 
action  of  emetics  after  section  of  the  vagi.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  irritation  of  the  stomach 
produces  vomiting  reflexly  through  other  nerves 
thaii  the  vagi.  Vomiting  may  occur  from  irritant 
substances  in  the  stomach,  whether  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  or  formed  within  it ;  from 
irritation  within  the  stomach,  from  an  inflamed 
or  irritated  condition  of  its  walls;  or  from  me- 
chanical pressure,  from  without  or  from  within. 
Thus  it,  may  occur  from  the  presence  of  undi- 
gested food,  from  irritating  substances  produced 
by  imperfect  digestion,  or  from  irritant  poisons 
within  the  stomach.  It  may  be  due  to  catarrh 
or  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  to 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  to  cancer 
in  the  gastric  wall.  It  may  be  produced  by  ex- 
treme distension  of  the  stomach,  by  gas,  liquids, 
or  solids  ;  by  compression  of  a  part  of  it  within 
the  body,  as  in  hernia  of  the  stomach ;  or  by  the 
pressure  of  a  tumour  upon  it.  It  may  be  caused 
by  violent  compression  externally  with  the  hands ; 
by  the  pressure  of  a  too  tightly  laced  corset ;  by 
the  pressure  against  the  abdominal  walls  of  hard 
tools  or  benches  in  certain  trades.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  cough,  especially  the  cough  of  phthisis ; 
but  here  it  is  probable  that  the  vomiting  is  due 
partly  to  the  violent  compression  between  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls,  and  partly  to  the 
congestion  of  the  vessels  which  the  continued 
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interruption  of  the  circulation  during  the  fit  of 
soughing  brings  on. 

(3)  The  nerves  of  the  liver  and  gall-ducts. — 
These  consist  chiefly  of  branches  of  the  vagus 
and  sympathetic.  From  their  _  irritation  vomit- 
ing occurs  in  hepatitis,  or  during  the  passage  of 
a  biliary  calculus.  It  is  from  irritation  of  these 
branches,  also,  that  vomiting  may  occur  in 
pleurisy  of  the  right  side,  the  congestion  of  the 
plexira  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
having  led  to  eoogestive  changes  in  the  liver. 

(4)  Intestinal  nerves. — Ligature  of  the  intes- 
tine in  animals  produces  vomiting,  ■which  is  ar- 
rested by  dividing  the  nerves  passing  from  the 
ligatured  parts.  In  man  it  is  the  almost  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  strangulated  hernia 
or  intussusception,  and  it  may  even  occur  in  ob- 
struction of  the  bowel  by  faecal  matters  in  cases 
of  obstinate  constipation.  It  also  takes  place  in 
peritonitis  from  irritation  of  these  nerves. 

(6)  The  renal  nerves. — From  irritatioa  of  these 
nerves  vomiting  occurs  in  nephritis,  or  by  calculi 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  passing  do'wn  the 
ireter. 

(6)  Vesical  nerves. — In  cystitis  vomiting  oc- 
curs. It  may  possibly  be  due,  however,  not  to 
irritation  of  the  vesical  nerves,  but  to  extension 
of  inflammation  to  neighbouring  parts. 

(7)  Uterine  nerves. — Irritation  of  these  nerves 
is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  reflex  vomit- 
ing. It  may  be  produced  in  animals  on  irrita- 
tion of  the  uterine  plexus,  and  occurs  in  the 
human  subject  during  pregnancy  or  in  metritis. 

(8)  Ovarian  nerves. — Vomiting  is  a  symptom 
of  inflammation  of  the  ovaries. 

(9)  The  nerves  of  the  testicle. — A  blow  on  this 
organ  tends  very  readily  to  produce  nausea  and 
romiting. 

The  cause  of  vomiting  in  sea-sicTcness  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  partly  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  partly 
to  that  of  the  viscera.     See  Sea-Sickness. 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  of  vomiting  is  to 
be  directed  to  two  ends  (1)  to  remove  the  cause 
if  possible ;  and  (2)  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the 
vomiting  centre.  The  chief  drugs  which  lessen 
the  irritability  of  the  vomiting  centre  are  opium, 
morphia,  bromide  of  potassium,  chloral,  and 
probably  also  hydrocyanic  acid  and  belladonna. 
Strychnia  and  smalldoses  of  ipecacuanha  are  also 
useful  in  vomiting,  and  they  probably  owe  their 
power  to  their  action  on  the  vomiting  centre. 
Most  of  these  drugs  have  a  local  sedative  action 
on  the  stomach,  and  therefore  it  is  advantageous 
to  give  them  by  the  mouth  when  possible.  Even 
when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  they  may  be 
retained  by  giving  them  in  a  concentrated  form. 
When  the  stomach  will  not  retain  them,  they  must 
bo  given  by  the  rectum  or  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion. In  sea-sickness  the  effect  of  the  position 
of  the  head  is  sometimes  very  marked,  arid  the 
vomiting  may  sometimes  be  arrested  completely 
by  removing  all  pillows  and  putting  the  head  on 
a  level  with,  or  rather  lower  than,  the  body. 

In  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes, where  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  re- 
move the  cause,  we  must  try  to  lessen  the  conges- 
tion by  means  of  leeches  and  cold  applications  to 
the  head  ;  and  also  to  soothe  the  vomiting  centre 
by  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  bromide  of  potas- 


sium. At  the  same  time,  however,  considerable 
beneflt  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  remedies  which 
act  locally  on  the  stomach,  these  seeming  to  have 
some  reflex  eflfeet  upon  the  vomitingcentre.  One 
of  the  most  useful  is  ice,  which  may  be  constantly 
sucked,  and  also  swallowed  in  small  lumps. 
Where  the  vomiting  is  dependent  on  the  action  of 
poisons  circulating  in  the  blood,  as  in  the  later 
stages  of  contracting  kidney,  we  must  endeavour 
to  eliminate  these  by  increasing  the  action  of  the 
kidneys  and  the  skin.  In  vomiting  dependent  on 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  we  lessen 
the  irritability  by  soothing  or  astringent  gargles, 
confections,  or  glycerines.  A  confection  or  gly- 
cerine is  often  belter  than  a  gargle,  inasmuch  as 
it  remains  longer  attached  to  the  parts,  and  thus 
exercises  a  more  prolonged  effect  upon  them. 
When  vomiting  is  due  to  irritant  substances  in 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  such  as  indigestible 
food,  and  acrid  fluids  or  ppisons,  it  is  best  treated 
by  evacuating  them.  A  large  draught  of  luke- 
warm water,  alone  or  mixed  with  a  teaspoonfnl 
of  mustard,  is  one  of  the  best  means.  Large 
draughts  of  warm  water  alone,  even  if  they  are 
notejected,  may  give  relief  by  diluting  the  acrid 
substances  in  the  stomach  so  much  as  to  prevent 
their  irritating  the  mucous  membrane.  'In  this 
way  they  sometimes  relieve  sick-headaches.  It 
is  of  great  importance  sometimes,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  acrid  substances  by  slow 
and  imperfect  digestion,  but  to  prevent  the  me- 
chanical irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  by 
undigested  food.  For  example,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  notice  that  sickness  and  vomiting  will 
occur  in  susceptible  individuals  after  meals  con- 
taining such  substances  as  are  not  only  slowly  di- 
gested, but  are  swallowed  in  lumps.  Examples 
of  these  are  uncooked  apples  and  cheese,  or  even 
potatoes,  especially  when  imperfectly  boiled  or 
new.  These  articles,  instead  of  being  crushed  to 
a  powder  by  the  teeth,  are  swallowed  in  lumps  of 
considerable  size,  and  apparently,  instead  of  pass- 
ing the  pylorus,  are  retained  in  the  stomach,  and, 
partly  by  the  mechanical  irritation,  and  partly 
by  their  giving  rise  to  acrid  products,  cause  sick- 
ness. Milk,  when  swallowed  in  large  draughts, 
or  when  there  is  too  much  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
instead  of  falling  in  fine  flakes  will  coagulate  in 
large  lumps,  which  have  a  similar  effect  to  the 
cheese.  To  relieve  this  it  is  advisable  to  mix 
the  milk  with  soda-water  or  lime-water,  or  to  take 
it,  as  in  the  whey  cure,  by  sipping. 

When  vomiting  is  due  to  slow  or  imperfect 
digestion,  which  allows  decomposition  or  fermen- 
tation of  food  to  take  place  in  the  stomach,  it 
may  be  arrested  by  improving  the  digestion. 
Thus  five  grains  of  calomel,  by  acting  on  the 
stomach  through  the  liver,  may  arrest  vomiting ; 
and  tincture  of  walnut  (the  active  principle  of 
which,  juglandin,  is  an  hepatic  stimulant)  has 
also  been  recommended.  Pepsine  also,  by  facili- 
tating digestion,  may.  prevent  vomiting;  and 
bitters,  such  as  calumba,  may  do  so  also,  by  pre- 
venting putrefaction  or  fermentation. 

When  decomposition  or  fermentation  of  food, 
with  formation  of  acrid  or  irritating  products, 
has'  once  set  in,  it  may  continue  a  long  time, 
as  the  organisms  which  cause  it  remain  con- 
stantly in  the  stomach,  and  renew  the  process  in 
every  fresh  supply  of  food.    It  may  be  stopped 
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by  antiseptics.  Wh«re  the  Tomited  matters  are 
frothy  and  yeasty-looking,  the  sulphurous  acid  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  doses  of  one  fluid  drachm, 
diluted  with  half  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  often 
arrests  sucli  vomiting  like  a  charm.  Creasote  has 
a  similar  action,  but  possibly  has  some  additional 
action  on  the  nervous  system,  as  it  is  useful  even 
in  cases  yhere  the  vomiting  does  not  appear  to 
be  due  to  decomposition  of  food. 

For   the  treatment  of  irritant  poisoning  see 

PoiSONINO. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
itself  is  inflamed  or  irritated,  we  must  try  to 
lessen  the  irritation.  The  best  drugs  for  this 
purpose  are  ice,  hydrocyanic  acid,  opium,  and 
bismuth.  The  insoluble  salts  of  bismuth,  and 
especially  the  sub-nitrate,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  solutions ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  combine  them 
with  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  intestines,  pre- 
ferring the  magnesia  when  the  bowels  are  con- 
fined, and  carbonate  of  lime  when  they  are  too 
loose.  Sometimes  the  tendency  to  vomit  is  in- 
creased by  lying  on  the  right  side.  This  is  pro- 
bably partly  due  to  the  drag  of  the  stomach  itself 
upon  the  cardiac  extremity,  and  partly  to  the 
difSculty  with  which  gaseous  eructations  escape 
from  the  stomach  in  this  position.  When  there 
is  a  tendency  to  vomit,  therefore,  the  patient 
should  lie  down  on  the  left  side  after  a  meal.  In 
the  vomiting  of  hepatitis,  in  addition  to  opium 
and  hydrocyanic  acid,  we  may  use  ice-water,  or 
ice  swallowed,  and  leeches  over  the  liver.  In 
biliary  calculus,  we  may  give,  along  with  opium, 
a  full  dose  of  ether  internally,  and  in  addition 
may  employ  ether  or  chloroform  by  inhalation ; 
similar  treatment  may  be  adopted  in  cases  of  renal 
calculus. 

In  intussusception  or  hernia  we  must  remove 
the  cause,  if  possible.  In  peritonitis  full  doses 
of  opium  are  best.  For  the  vomiting  in  cystitis 
and  ovarian  diseases,  we  must  lessen  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  vomiting  centres  by  the  drugs  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  treat  the  local  conditions. 

In  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  we  trust  partly 
to  the  drugs  already  mentioned  to  act  on  the 
vomiting  centre,  and  partly  to  local  applica- 
tions. It  is  sometimes  arrested  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  os  uteri,  or  by  slight  detachment  of 
the  membranes  around  the  margin  of  the  internal 
03.  Where  all  other  methods  fail,  the  induction 
of  premature  labour  must  be  resorted  to.  See 
Peesnancy,  Diseases  and  Disorders  of. 

T.  LaUBEB  BitlTNTON. 

VDTiTA,  Diseases  of. — Sinon.  Fr.  Maiddies 
de  la  Vulve ;  Ger.  Krwnkkeiten  der  Sehamritze. — 
The  vulva  or  external  genitals  of  the  female  com- 
prise all  the  structures  external  to  the  hymen, 
having  the  navicular  fossa  and  perineum  behind, 
the  urethral  orifice,  vestibule,  clitoris,  and  mons 
Veneris  in  front,  and  at  the  two  sides  the  nymphss 
and  labia  majora.  These  organs  may  be  the  seat 
of  many  diseases,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
following  order, 

1.  Atresia  Vulvae. — Closure  of  the  genital 
fissure  is  sometimes  found  as  a  congenital  mal- 
formation. This  is  usually  of  itself  of  no  great  im- 
portance, as  it  is  almost  always  associated  with 
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other  defects  in  development,  as  with  atresia  ani, 
hermaphroditisms,  extroversion  of  the  bladder,&c. 
Acquired  atresia  results  from  mismanagement  of 
infantile  vulvitis,  from  injuries  of  the  pudenda  in 
childhood,  or  from  cicatrisation  following  upon 
some  ulcerative '  process.  It  may  give  rise  to 
trouble  in  micturition  if  the  urethral  orifice  be 
involved.  In  rare  cases  it  is  only  after  puberty 
that  trouble  arises,  from  retention  of  the  menses, 
or  after  marriage,  from  dyspareunia;  or  even 
during  labour,  from  narrowness  of  the  orifice 
delaying  the  escape  of  the  infant.  In  the  slighter 
and  more  recent  cases,  where  the  labia  have  only 
been  agglutinated,  they  may  be  torn  apart  by 
pressure  with  the  thumbs ;  or  by  passing  a  probe 
or  sound  behind  the  line  of  adhesion,  and  tearing 
it  up  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  or  with  the 
nail.  Where  the  union  has  become  organised,  the 
edge  of  the  knife  must  be  employed.  In  any  case 
the  patient  should  be  anaesthetised ;  and  care 
must  be  taken  subsequently  to  prevent  the  re 
production  of  the  adhesions. 

2.  Inflammation. — SrifON. :  Vulvitis.  —  In- 
fiammation  of  the  vulva  may  be  (a)  general; 
or  (A)  localised. 

(a)  General  vulvitis. — This  variety  is  found 
ajfecting  ,the  apposed  aspects  of  the  labia,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mucous  surface  they  enclose,  up 
to  the  borders  of  the  hymen.  It  may  be  due  to 
gonorrhoea!  infection,  in  which  case  the  catarrhal 
process  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  urethra  and  the 
vagina.  In  infants  and  young  children  of  stru- 
mous constitution,  it  sometimes  arises  from  ex- 
posure to  cold,  want  of  cleanliness,  or  irritation 
from  ascarides  that  have  passed  out  of  the  anus. 
In  the  adult  it  may  result  from  injury,  or  rude 
coition ;  or  from  the  escape  of  acrid  uterine  or 
vaginal  discharges.  It  shows  itself  with  heat, 
and  tenderness  or  sometimes  itching  in  the  part ; 
a  discharge  of  viscid  glairy  mucus  bathes  the 
surfaces,  which  sometimes  becomes  purulent,  and 
glues  together  the  labia.  When  the  labia  are 
separated  the  seat  of  the  mischief  is  exposed, 
and  is  seen  to  be  red,  and  sometimes  resentfnl  of 
touch.  Apart  from  the  constitutional  remedies 
that  may  be  indicated  in  individual  cases,  the 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  parts  at  rest,  and 
carefully  clean ;  and  in  bathing  or  douching  the 
surface  with  hot  water,  followed  by  an  astrin- 
gent lotion  or  dusting  powder. 

(d)  Localised  vulvitis. — The  vulvitis  may  be 
localised — (a)  in  the  vestibule ;  (;8)  in  the  navi- 
cular foisa  ;  or  (y)  in  the  m\iavpa,TO\iafollicles  and 
glands,  and  especially  in  the  Bartholinian  glands. 
(a)  and  (;3)  occur  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  more  diffused  inflammation,  and  may  be  a 
source  of  considerable  distress  in  walking  or 
when  the  part  is  touched,  without  being  attended 
by  any  leucorrhoeal  discharge.  Such  cases  re- 
quire the  same  treatment  as  cases  of  general 
vulvitis ;  only  it  is  important  to  make  the  appli- 
cations directly  to  the  affected  spot,  and  hence  it 
is  usually  best  to  apply  sulphate  of  copper,  in 
the  form  of  a  solid  crystal.  ;  (7)  Inflammation 
in  the  Bartholinian  glands  is  the  commonest 
cause  of  labial  abscess.  It  may  attack  females 
at  any  age,  but  is  most  frequently  seen  in  women 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  whether  married  or  un- 
married. It  may  arise  during  preguancy,  and 
some  women  are  liable  to  repeated  attacks,  the 
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glands  becoming  swollen  and  cystic  whenever  the 
patient  gets  a  chill.  In  some  cases  there  is  pro- 
fuse secretion,  which  escapes  freely.  Far  more 
frequently  the  swelling  in  the  lining  of  the  duct 
leads  to  occlusion.  This  occlusion  ia  in  some 
instances  transitory,  and  when  the  swelling  in 
the  duct  and  around  its  orifice  subsides,  the 
secretion  that  had  accumulated  escapes.  In 
other  instances  the  duct  becomes  permanently 
dosed.  These  are  the  cases  where  the  patient 
acquires  a  swelling  in  the  labium  majus  of  the 
affected  side,  varying  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  to 
a  hen's  egg.  The  accumulated  fluid  may  be 
dear  and  limpid ;  but  often  it  is  turbid  and 
distinctly  purulent.  In  all  the  suppurative  cases,  if 
the  cyst  be  evacuated  through  a  small  opening, 
the  fluid  is  apt  to  reaccumulate,  and  the  cyst- 
walls  are  now  more  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
mischievous  inflammation.  So  that  the  treat- 
ment consists  first  in  trying  to  reduce  the  in- 
flammation with  hot  fomentations  or  poultices, 
perhaps  aided  by  sedative  lotions  containing  bella- 
donna or  laudanum,  with  the  view  of  getting  the 
orifice  relaaied ;  and  where  the  contents  do  not 
■escape  through  the  duct,  the  cyst  should  be 
freely  opened,  and  the  cavity  cauterised.  Hu- 
guier's  suggestion,  to  extirpate  the  gland,  is  not 
ordinarily  required,  especially  if  the  evacuation 
be  effected  with  a  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery, 
which  first  makesa  large  and  safe  cut  into  the 
cyst,  and  can  then  be  applied  to  the  interior,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  secreting  surface. 

Specific  inflammations. — The  specific  inflam- 
mations, gonorrhceal  and  syphilitio,  are  treated  of 
in  their  respective  articles.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  vulva  may  be  the  seat  of  erysipelas;  and 
female  children  have  sometimes  suffered  from  a 
gangrenous  vulvitis  or  Tuyma,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  noma  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  which  may 
come  on  after  some  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  such 
as  scarlatina,  and  require  the  sanle  kind  of 
treatment,  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  tincture 
of  the  muriate  of  iron  and  stimulants,  from  an 
early  stage  of  the  mischief. 

3.  Eruptions. — Various  forms  of  eruption 
may  be  met  with  in  the  vulva,  sometimes  on  the 
nymphjB  or  internal  aspect  of  the  labia  majora, 
sometimes  on  the  external  aspect,  and  extending 
to  the  mons  Veneris,  or  inside  of  the  thighs.  The 
commonest  are  eczema,  erythema,  herpes,  ■prurigo, 
and  aone.  They  are  diagnosed  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  same  affections  in  other  situa- 
tions. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  tendency  to  chronicity,  which  is  a  marked 
feature  of  inflammatory  processes  in  the  sexual 
apparatus  generally,  is  apt  to  show  itself  in  these 
vulvar  eruptions,  and  that  patients,  from  motives 
of  delicacy,  are  apt  to  allow  them  to  remain  un- 
treated for  too  great  a  length  of  time.  Further,  ■ 
many  of  them  give  rise  to  itching,  which  tempts 
the  patient  to  rub  and  scratch  herself  to  obtain 
relief,  and  may  thus  cause  pruritus. 

4.  Pruritus.— Etiology.— Itching  of  the 
vulva  is  a  not  infrequent  symptom  of  some  of 
the  eruptive  and  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
part,  either  when  these  are  healing  or  have  got 
into  a  chronic  stage,  and  it  may  remain  as  a  per- 
manent trouble  after  healing  has  taken  place,  if 
the  patient  have  acquired  the  habit  of  relieving 
herself  by  friction.    Sometimes  it  is  reflex,  from 


oxyurio  irritation  in  the  rectum,  or  when  the 
worms  have  travelled  from  the  anus  to  the  vulva. 
Or  it  may  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  va/- 
gina  or  uterus,  as  in  cases  of  chronic  colpitis  or 
carcinoma  of  the  cervix,  in  which  the  itching 
may  either  be  due  to  irritation  from  the  nature 
of  the  discharge,  or  be  u  reflex  phenomenon. 
In  some  instances  it  can  be  traced  to  circulatory 
disturbance  in  the  labia,  as  when  the  veins  are 
enlarged,  and  in  the  congestion  of  early  preg- 
nancy. In  others  the  renal  secretion  is  at  fault ; 
and  it  is  such  a  common  phenomenon  in  women 
who  are  the  subjects  of  diabetes,  that  in  every 
patient  who  suffers  from  pruritus  vulvae,  the 
urine  should -be  tested  for  sugar.  Lastly,  thero 
are  some  cases  that  can  only  be  described  as 
idiopathic. 

Symptoms. — The  itching  may  be  localised  on 
the  internal  aspects  of  the  nyrophae,  or  of  the 
labia  majora,  or  around  the  clitoris  or  the  peri- 
nseum.  In  most  cases  of  long  standing  it  be- 
comes diffiised  all  around  to  the  anus  and  inside 
of  the  thighs.  Sometimes  it  is  temporary,  as 
in  the  pruritus  of  pregnancy,  which  passes  off 
under  careful  management  in  a  few  weeks,  or  in 
rarer  cases  during  the  puerperium ;  in  other  pa- 
tients it  becomes  chronic,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  distressing  troubles  to  which  the  female 
is  liable.  The  itching  may  come  on  only  occa- 
sionally. For  the  most  part  it  is  likeliest  to 
prove  distressing  when  the  patient  is  warm,  as 
at  bedtime,  or  after  exercise ;  but  with  some  the 
feeling  is  never  quite  in  abeyance,  and  the  patient 
has  the  almost  constant  desire  to  relieve  herself 
as  for  a  time  she  can  do,  by  scratching,  or  rather, 
rubbing  the  parts  with  her  dress  or  a  towel, 
until  the  pain  overcomes  the  feeling  of  itch,  at 
sometimes  until  the  collapse  consequent  on. the 
onanistic  orgasm  which  she  has  involuntarily 
produced,  renders  her  for  a  time  less  sensitive 
to  her  trquble.  The  result  of  such  friction,  how- 
ever, is  to  keep  up  the  local  Irritation ;  so  that 
even  in  cases  where  there  may  not  originally 
have  been  any  local  pathological  change,  but 
where  the  itching  and  friction  have  persisted  for 
months  or  years,  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane become  thickened  and  indurated,  and  a 
condition  resembling  that  of  a  chronic  eczema 
becomes  induced.  In  two  cases  the  writer  has 
seen  epitheliomatous  nodules  develop  at  the 
sides  of  the  clitoris  and  in  the  vestibule. 

Treatment.  —  When  diabetes  is  present  it 
must  be  combated ;  and  if  the  patient  is  gouty, 
or  have  her  urine  too  acid  or  alkaline,  these  con- 
ditions must  be  rectified.  Morbid  processes  that 
may  be  present  in  the  vulva  or  other  neighbour- 
ing structures  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  A  carefully  regulated 
non-stimulating  diet  should  be  enjoined,  and  a 
due  amount  of  exercise.  The  internal  remedies 
that  have  been  found  most  helpful  are  bromide  of 
potassium  and  arsenic.  Then,  for  the  relief  of 
the  itching,  the  patient  must  be  warned  against 
the  danger  of  rubbing  the  parts,  and  be  taught 
to  soothe  it  by  bathing  with  very  warm  or  some- 
times with  cold  water,  and  drying  the  parts  with 
a  soft  towel  or  napkin.  It  can  be  still  better 
allayed  by  mopping  with  a  lotion  containing 
infusion  of  tobacco  or  belladonna  or  opium ;  or 
by  applying  afterwards  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in 
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black  lotion,  or  a  lotion  of  acetate  of  lead.  The 
most  effectual  sedatires  are  ointments  containing 
sulphur,  camphor,  tar,  carbolic  acid,  thymol, 
iodide  of  lead,  bichloride  of  mercury,  bismuth, 
prussic  acid,  or  iodoform  (deodorised  with  ton- 
quin  bean). 

5.  Tumours.— The  following  enlargements 
may  be  found  in  the  vulva : — 

(a)  Hypertrophy.  —  The  clitoris  has  some- 
times been  found  of  a  size  su£S.cient  to  cause  dis- 
comfort, and  warrant  its  removal.  Far  more 
frequently  the  nymphae  are  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions, their  margins  projecting  beyond  the  labia, 
and  then  they  are  liable  to  become  the  seat  of 
ulcerative  processes,  and  require  to  be  trimmed, 
■which  may  be  done  with  the  knife  or  scissors, 
but  better  with  the  thermo-cautery.  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  labia  majora,  in  the  form  of  elephan- 
tiasis, are  met  with  among  Hindu  women.  The 
mass  is  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  calibre  of  the  nutrient  vessels, 
ablation  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  dangerous 
haemorrhage,  so  that  the  application  of  an  elastic 
ligature  is  in  most  cases  the  best  means  of 
effecting  its  removal, 

(6)  ifensia.— Hernial  protrusions  may  occur 
into  the  labia,  and  be  found  among  the  swellings 
of  this  part.  The  detection  and  treatment  are 
to  be  effected  and  conducted  as  in  the  case  of 
other  hernise. 

(o)  Cysts.— Cysi\a  swellings  are  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  labia,  when  the  canal  of  Nuck 
becomes  the  seat  of  an  accumulation  of  fluid, 
which  corresponds  to  hydrocele  of  the  cord  in 
the  male ;  or  lower  down,  when  the  duct  of  a 
Bartholinian  gland  has  become  occluded,  and  the 
secretion  of  the  acini  accumulates  so  as  to  dis- 
tend the  gland  without  its  becoming  inflamed. 
If  a  complete  aspiration  in  either  case  is  not 
followed  by  perfect  cure,  and  the  fluid  re- 
accumulates,  as  it  is  apt  to  do,  the  second  tap- 
ping should  be  accompanied  with  an  injection  of 
iodine ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Bartholinian  cyst, 
the  wall  of  which  is  formed  of  a  mucous  rather 
than  of  a  serous  membrane,  the  evacuation  may 
require  to  be  effected  through  a  larger  opening, 
and  followed  by  the  application  of  a  more  powerful 
escharotic. 

{d)   New  growths, — ^Various  neoplasms  may 
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have  their  seat  in  the  vulva.  At  the  oriflce  of 
the  urethra  not  infrequently  small  red-flesh 
growths,  the  so-called  urethral  caruncles,  make 
their  appearance.  They  are  sometimes  unat> 
tended  with  any  symptom  ;  more  frequently  they 
cause  intense  suffering  during  micturition,  during 
coitus,  or  when  the  patient  takes  exercise.  The 
pain  is  usually  referred  to  the  urethral  orifice, 
but  it  is  sometimes  reflected  to  distant  parts,  as, 
to  the  heel.  Relief  from  suffering  may  be  tem- 
porarily obtained  by  application  of  sulphate  of 
copper  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  cure  is  only 
effected  by  removal  of  the  growth.  It  is  impa- 
ratively  necessary  to  remove  not  only  the  small 
red  body,  but  the  portion  of  the  urethra  from 
which  it  springs,  and  the  raw  surface  should  be 
freely  cauterised  if  the  ablation  have  not  been 
effected  with  a  thermo-cautery.  Specific  swell- 
ings, warty  or  gummatous,  are,  of  course,  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  on  the  vulva.  lApomata 
sometimes  grow  under  the  skin  of  the  labia 
pudendi.  More  frequently  ^SroOTCtte  occur,  which 
may  attain  considerable  size,  and  demand  re- 
moval. Lastly,  the  law  that  carcinomata  have 
a  predilection  for  surfaces  where  a  transition 
takes  place  from  one  variety  of  epithelium  to 
another,  is  illustrated  by  the  frequency  with 
which  different  forms  of  cancer  affect  the  vulva. 
Their  development,  symptoms,  and  treatment 
present  no  special  features.  Only  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  when  the  mischief  is  met  with  in 
a  stage  where  there  is  still  hope  of  its  eradica- 
tion, it  is  best  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  neo- 
plasm by  some  of  the  bloodless  methods  with 
which  modern  surgery  has  become  familiar.  The 
tissues  in  which  the  growth  develops  are  very 
vascular ;  and  whilst  in  some  situations — as  at 
and  around  the  clitoris — it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  control  haemorrhage  by  pressure  against  the 
pubic  bones,  in  the  parts  immediately  to  the  side 
and  back  of  the  vaginal  aperture  the  bleeding 
from  a  cut  surface  is  apt  to  be  uncontrollable  and 
dangerous.  Hence  commencing  carcinomata 
ought  to  be  extirpated  with  the  ^craseur,  or  better 
still  with  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery,  which  is 
the  most  serviceable  of  all  instruments  for  the 
removal  of  the  different  varieties  of  neoplasm 
that  infest  the  vulva. 

Alexanseb  Russell  Simpson. 
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■WAKBrXJLlTESS.  5ee  Sleep,  Disorders  of. 
WABTS.     See  Vebbtjc^. 

■WASTING. — A  synonym  for  atrophy.  See 
Ateopuy,  General  ;  and  Atkopht,  Local. 

■WASTINO-  PAIiST.— A  synonym  for 
progressive  muscular  atrophy.  See  Pkogbessivb 
MnscDLAE  Atbopht. 


"WATEB,  .etiological  Belationa  of.  Set 
Disease,  Causes  of ;  and  Public  Health. 

"WATEE,  Therapeutics  of.  See  Baths, 
Htdbothehapeutics  ;  Mineral  Waters  ;  and 
Sea  Air,  Sea  Baths,  and  Sea  Voyages. 

WATEB  BKASH.— A  popular  synonym  for 
pyrosis.    See  Pyrosis. 

"WATEB  CAITKEB.  — A  synonym  foi 
cancrum  oris.     See  Canoedm  Obis. 


WATER  ON  THE  BRAIN. 

WATEB  OH  THE  BEAIIT.— A  popular 
synonym  for  hydrocephalus.  &e  Hydrocephalus, 
Ohrouic. 

"WATERS,  MUTEBAL.  See  Mineeal 
Waxees. 

■WAXY  BISEASB.— One  of  the  synonyms 
for  albuminoid  disease.     See  ALBUMmom  JDis- 


WEAL,  WALE,  or  ■WHEAL.— This  is 
an  Old-English  word  signifying  the  mark  of  a 
stripe,  that  is,  the  prominent  pale  ridge  caused 
'by  the  stroke  of  a  lash  upon  the  skin.  The  term 
is  applicable  especially  to  the  prominent  risings 
of  a  lengthened  figure  which  are  met  with  in 
urticaria,  in  contradistinction  to  the  button-like 
tubercles  or  protuberances  of  that  affection.  See 
TJbticaria. 

■WEILBACH,  in  Germany.— Sulphur 
waters.     See  Miherai.  Waters. 

"WEU. — A  popular  term  for  a  tumour  of  the 
integument,  without  reference  to  its  pathological 
structure.  Wens  are  commonly  fleshy  or  en- 
cysted ;  in  the  latter  case  proceeding  from  disten- 
sion of  the  sac  or  excretory  duct  of  a  cutaneous 
gland,  more  especially  a  sebiparous  gland. 

"WBT-PAOK.     See  Htdbotheeapeutics. 

"WHEEZIIira-. — A  peculiar  sound,  of  a  dry 
piping  or  whistling  character,  which  may  be 
heard  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  organs 
during  the  act  of  breathing,  and  caused  by  cer- 
tain forms  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air. 
See  Asthma;  Bronchi,  Diseases  of;  and  Physi- 
CAi,  Examination. 

■WHIFPIITGr. — A  peculiar  quality  of  a  mur- 
mur heard  in  connection  with  the  heart  and 
vessels.  See  Heart,  Valves  of,  Diseases  of; 
and  Physical  Examination. 

'WHIP-'WOBM. — This  term  is  not  unfre- 
quently  applied  to  the  small  human  nematode 
that  is  better  known  to  the  profession  as  the 
Trichocephalm  dispar.  Several  of  the  older 
writers,  following  Biittner,  supposed  that  the 
whip-like  portion  of  the  body  formed  the  tail ; 
hence  the  generic  term  Trichuris  under  which 
they  described  the  parasite.  Whip-worms  not 
only  infest  man,  but  also  several  of  our  domesti- 
cated animals,  which  latter,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  human  host,  rarely  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invasion.     See  Teichocephalus. 

T.   S.    COBBOLD. 

■WHISPEBIira-  PEOTOBILOQUTT.— A 

form  of  pectoriloquy  in  which  the  whispered 
voice  is  distinctly  heard.  fePBcroBiLoanY;  and 
Physical  Examination. 

"WHITE  GUM. — A  popular  name  for  the 
white  form  of  strophulus,  S.  albidus.    See  Steq- 

PHULUS. 

"WHITE  LEG. — A  synonym  for  phlegmasia 
dolens.    See  Phluguasu.  Doi^ns. 

"WHITE  S'WELLIN'G. — A  synonym  for 
Bcrofolous  disease  of  a  joint.  Bee  Joints, 
Diseases  of. 
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"WHITES. — A  common  synonym  for  leucor- 
rhoea.    See  Ledcoeehcea. 

"WHITLO"W.—  Synon.  :  Paronychia ;  Fr. 
Panaris;  Toumiole;  Ger.  Paronychia. 

Definition. — Whitlow  is  a  term  somewhat 
loosely  applied  to  any  acute  inflammation  of  the 
finger  or  thumb,  which  tends  rapidly  to  termi- 
nate in  suppuration,  and  is  not  limited  to  the 
matrix  of  the  nail,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
called  (m/chia. 

Whitlow  may  be  divided  into  four  chief 
varieties,  but  these  often  merge  into  one  another. 

1.  Paronychia  ungualis. — Synon,  :  Supeij- 
ficial  whitlow  of  Abernethy. — This  form  is  limited 
to  the  ungual  phalanx.  The  skin  only  is  affected, 
and  frequently  at  the  side  of  the  nail.  It  com- 
mences usually  as  the  result  of  some  sHght 
injury,  such  as  a  bruise  or  puncture,  or  from  the 
inoculation  of  septic  or  other  irritating  matter. 
The  first  signs  are  heat,  tenderness,  and  itching 
in  the  inflamed  part.  The  pain  is  not  severe. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  pus  forms,  raising  the 
epithelium  from  the  cutis  vera,  and  as  it  cannot 
point  through  the  dead  cuticle  it  remains  pent 
up,  and  the  tension  so  caused  increases  the  pain, 
and  if  unrelieved  leads  to  ulceration  of  the  true 
skin,  the  pus  then  finding  its  way  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath.  The  whitlow  then 
merges  into  the  second  variety.  It  may  also 
spread  to  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  and  so 
become  complicated  with  onychia.  If  relieved 
early,  by  cutting  away  the  cuticle  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  pus,  it  seldom  leads  to .  any  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

TepatmenT. — The  treatment  consists  in  bath- 
ing the  finger  frequently  in  hot  water,  and 
applying  lint  soaked  in  hot  iwater,  which  is 
cleaner  and  better  than  a  poultice.  A  com- 
bination of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  extract 
of  belladonna  will  be  found  an  invaluable 
application,  frequently  cutting  the  inflammation 
short,  and  always  relieving  the  pain.  As  soon 
as  there  is  any  sign  of  the  cuticle  being  raised 
by  fluid  beneath,  it  should  be  cut  away  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  or  a  razor  or  sharp  knife.  An 
incision  is  never  necessary. 

A  form  of  superficial  whitlow  is  sometimes 
seen  occurring  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
attacking  one  finger  after  another.  The  fluid 
beneath  the  cuticle  is  not  always  purulent — 
sometimes  being  merely  albuminous,  and  mixed 
with  flakes  of  lymph.  It  never  leads  to  any 
deep  suppuration.  It  is  most  common  in 
children  and  females,  and  is  consequent  upon 
general  debility.  It  is  described  by  the  French 
under  the  name  of  Toumiole  or  Panaris  pMyo- 
ienoide.  It  is  a  troublesome  affection,  and 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Tonics  and  iron  are  the 
most  important  remedies.  Sometimes  arsenic  is 
of  use. 

2.  Paronychia  oellulosa. — The  inflamma- 
tion in  this  variety  commences  in  the  cellular 
(issue  of  the  pulp  of  the  ungual  phalanx.  It 
arises  almost  invariably  as  the  result  of  some 
slight  puncture  or  other  injury,  or  as  the  con- 
sequence of  neglecting  the  variety  just  described. 
The  tip  of  the  finger  is  swollen,  tense,  and  ex- 
cessively tender.  There  is  severe  burnina:, 
tjirobbing  pain,  and  possibly  red  lines  spread- 
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ing  from  the  inflamed  part  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics.  There  is  more  or  lese  fever,  with 
general  constitutional  disturhance.  Pus  forms 
by  the  third  or  fourth  day.  It  tends  to  point 
through  the  skin,  but  the  thick  cuticle  usually 
resists  its  pressure  for  some  time,  and  if  this 
be  not  cut  away  early  the  gravest  results  may 
ensue.  The  pus  may  find  its  way  into  the 
sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  ;  or  the  bone  may 
be  exposed,  and  necrosis  may  follow,  the  disease 
then  merging  into  the  two  following  varieties. 
If  an  incision  be  made  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  a  large  slough  will  usually  be  found  be- 
neath the  skin. 

TflEATMBNT. — A  free  incision  must  be  made 
longitudinally  into  the  pulp  of  the  finger  as  soon 
as  the  condition  is  recognised,  and  by  this  means 
all  complications  will  be  averted.  If  the  pus 
have  already  found  its  way  through  the  cutis, 
and  be  pent  up  beneath  the  epidermis,  it  is  often 
Eufllcient  merely  to  cut  away  the  loosened 
cuticle  with  scissors.  In  other  respects  the 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  first  variety. 

3.  Paronycliia  tendinosa.— Stnon.  :  Thecal 
abscess. — This  is  usually  classed  with  whitlow, 
and  is  often  secondary  to  the  other  varieties.  It 
frequently  begins,  however,  as  a  primary  inflam- 
mation of  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  related  to  erysipelas, 
and  in  many  c^ses  it  probably  is  so ;  but  fre- 
quently its  cause  is  uncertain.  It  may  arise  from 
a  wound  opening  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  but 
then  would  hardly  be  called  a  whitlow.  The 
whole  finger  swells,  and  becomes  tense  and  red. 
The  pain  is  most  severe,  usually  shooting  up  the 
hand  and  arm.  Pus  forms  early,  and  if  not 
evacuated  by  incision,  exposes  the  bones,  destroys 
the  tendons,  burrows  into  the  joints,  and  rapidly 
destroys  the  finger.  If  affecting  the  thumb  or 
little  finger,  the  sheaths  of  which  are  continuous 
with  the  common  sheath  at  the  wrist,  the  sup- 
puration rapidly  extends  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  to  the  forearm  above  the  annular 
ligamient.  The  wrist-joint  may  then  be  opened, 
and  destruction  of  the  whole  hand  result. 
The  constitutional  disturbance  and  fever  are 
usually  very  marked.  The  disease  is  most 
common  after  middle  life,  and  in  patients  of  a 
broken  constitution.  The  affected  finger  or 
hand  seldom  recovers  perfect  utility ;  and  death 
is  not  uncommon,  either  from  exhaustion  or  from ' 
some  secondary  complication. 

TnEATMBNT. — Hot  baths  to  the  hand,  fomen-. 
tations  and  poultices,  and  free  and  early  incisions 
are  required,  ©lycerine  and  belladonna  is  a 
most  useful  application.  Stimulants,  good  diet, 
and  tonics  are  always  necessary. 

4.  Paronychia  osaeosa. — This  is  n  some- 
what rare  variety  of  whitlow,  arising  sometimes 
from  injury,  sometimes  without  apparent  cause. 
It  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of 
the  ungual  phalanx.  It  is  characterised  by 
redness  and  swelling,  with  most  intense  aching 
and  tensive  pain,  and  acute  tenderness.  If  an 
incision  be  iiade  as  soon  as  pus  is  recognised, 
the  bone  wiU  be  found  to  be  already  bare  and 
necrosed.  This  condition  can  only  be  averted  by 
cutting  down  to  the  bone  before  suppuratioli  has 
occurred,  and  this  is  rarely  possible. 

Tbbatubst. — This  is  the  same  as  in  the  other 
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varieties,  namely,  hot  applications  and  free  in- 
cisions. The  necrosed  ph^nx  must  be  removed 
as  soon  as  it  is  loose.  If  more  than  one  phalanx 
be  affected,  amputation  may  be  necessary. 

One  or  two  points  common  to  the  treatment  of 
all  varieties  require  further  notice.  All  incisions 
should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  in  the  middle 
line,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  digital  arteries. 
The  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  should  on  no 
account  be  opened,  unless  there  is  pus  within  it. 
In  all  doubtful  cases  an  anaesthetic  should  be 
administered,  the  limb  made  bloodless  by  Es- 
march's  method,  and  the  incision  carried  care- 
fully towards  the  flexor  tendons.  In  this  way 
the  exact  situation  of  the  pus  can  with  certainty 
be  ascertained,  and  an  unnecessary  wound  of  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  avoided.  Incisions  are  fre- 
quently made  into  the  pulp  of  the  ungual  pha- 
lanx of  the  finger  when  the  pus  is  really  on  the 
dorsum.  This  arises  from  the  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion yielded  by  a  swollen  finger  covered  by 
somewhat  thick  cuticle.  In  all  cases  the  cuticle 
should  be  cut  away  as  soon  as  it  is  loose,  and 
not  allowed  to  hang  about  in  shreds  caked  with 
putrid  pus  and  linseed  meal.  The  best  applica- 
tion in  all  cases  is  boracic  acid  lint,  three  or  four 
layers  thick,  wetted  with  hot  water,  and  covered 
by  oiled-silk  and  cotton  wool.  This  is  perfectly 
clean,  and  in  every  way  as  efBcient  as  a  poul- 
tice. Soaking  the  hand  frequently  for  an  hour  at 
a  time  in  an  arm-bath  usually  gives  great  relief 
in  the  more  severe  forms, 

Maecus  Beck. 

■VrHOOPHrG-COTTOH.  —  Synon.  :  Kin- 
cough  ;  Hooping-cough;  Pertussis;  Fr.  Coque 
luche;  Ger.  Keuchhusten. 

Definition. — An  infectious  specific  disease, 
chiefly  affecting  children,  lasting  six  or  eight 
weeks,  rarely  attacking  the  same  person  twice, 
and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  spasmodic  cough. 
The  cough,  not  characteristic  till  the  second 
week,  comes  on  suddenly  with  some  quick,  short, 
forcible  expirations,  and  flushed  face;  then  a 
long,  shrill  inspiration,  or  whoop,  and  several 
rapid  coughing  efforts  in  repeated  paroiysms 
occur,  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  viscid  mucus, 
or  in  vomiting.  A  return  of  cough  is  readily 
excited  for  some  time  after  the  disease  has  sub- 
sided. 

.3ilTT0t0QT. — Infectious  particles  thrown  off 
by  the  cough,  and  carried  to  the  air-passages  of 
the  susceptible,  there  fixing  and  multiplying, 
set  up  the  same  series  of  disturbances  by 
which  they  are  produced,  reproducing  abund- 
antly more  infectious  material.  Whooping-cough 
occurs  in  epidemics,  chiefiy  prevalent  in  the 
spring,  extending  over  a  large  part  of  any  town 
or  district  associated  by  various  means  of  inter- 
communication, or  by  common  educational  es 
tablishments,  and  spreads  as  long  as  young 
children  who  have  not  had  the  disease  before 
are  brought  within  its  infiuence.  For  a  disease 
of  this  kind,  attacking  the  respiratoiy  surfaces, 
and  then  exciting  a  specific  secretion,  with 
violent  cough  to  scatter  it,  a  more  widely  dif- 
fused air- borne  infection  might  be  imagined  than 
for  other  infectious  diseases.  There  is  no  proof 
that  such  infection  is  ever  carried  across  any  wide 
distances ;  what  the  limit  may  be  for  such  trans- 
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IX)rtation  is  quite  uncertain.  From  the  recep- 
tion of  infection  to  the  evidence  of  its  effects, 
an  interval  for  inouhatiou  always  intervenes. 
When  children  are  said  to  have  been  attacked 
soon  after  exposure  to  keen  air,  this  has  only 
roused  into  activity  a  cause  alreadyin  operation. 
Some  quality  of  the  air  or  season  may  act  as  a 
predisposing  cause.  Certain  bodily  states— the 
condition  of  teething,  and  that  left  after  measles 
and  some  other  diseases — predispose  the  mucous 
surfaces  to  receive  and  foster  the  germs  of 
whooping-cough.  This  infection  is  often  received 
with  that  of  measles,  and  the  characteristic  cough 
of  the  one  disease  is  not  recognised  till  the  rash 
of  the  other  has  passed  away.  Three  weeks  may 
elapse  before  children,  who  have  been  exposed 
to  infection,  show  signs  of  it  by  the  whoop ; 
they,  therefore,  should  not  mix  with  others  who 
are  susceptible  till  this  period  is  safely  over. 
Infection  persists  for  six  or  eight  weeks  after 
the  disease  is  declared ;  after  this  there  may  be 
a  return  of  cough  or  spasm  without  fresh  danger 
of  infection.  During  the  illness  any  bit  of  mucus 
thrown  off  by  the  cough  may  be  the  medium  of 
infection;  whether  other  secretions  are  infec- 
tious is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  emanations  from  the 
sufferers  may  be  so  even  after  death.  The  dis- 
ease is  readily  propagated  by  fomites ;  it  is  fre- 
quently carried  from  house  to  house  by  the 
clothes  of  visitors ;  the  sick  create  an  atmosphere 
around  themselves  into  which  the  susceptible 
cannot  enter  without  danger  of  being  seized ;  a 
portion  of  this  atmosphere  is  easily  removed 
and  carried  in  the  folds  of  dress  to  other  houses 
and  rooms.  Some  infectious  particles  cling  to  the 
clothing  of  convalescents  for  a  long  time.  Active 
infection  is  given  off  by  those  a,ffected  slightly, 
or  only  beginning  to  be  so,  while  sickening  for 
the  disease ;  even  the  insusceptible,  who  are  not 
liable  to  suffer  in  the  same  way  again,  way 
have  slight  cough  or  irritable  throat  after  being 
with  the  sick,  and  so,  ailing  little  or  nothing 
themselves,  be  the  means  of  carrying  infection 
elsewhere. 

Whooping-cough  prevails  so  extensively  in 
early  childhood,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  anyone 
grow  up  without  having  been  exposed  to  it. 
Those  who  escape  infection  in  childhood  mostly 
escape  it  altogether.  Adults  are  rarely  seized. 
When  this  happens — and  no  age  is  exempt — the 
disease  goes  through  its  full  course  with  the 
same  symptoms  as  in  infancy,  but  with  none  of 
the  dangers  then  arising,  only  with  the  vexa- 
tions of  a  tiresome  and  embarrassing  ailment. 

The  greatest  number  of  eases  occur  in  children 
under  eight  years  of  age.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
diseases  most  fatal  to  young  infants,  and  like  the 
bronchitis  of  cold  weather,  and  the  diarrhoea  of 
Bummer,  is  most  fatal  to  the  youngest ;  it  differs 
from  these  in  not  being  more  fatal  either  in  very 
hot  or  in  very  cold  years.  Whooping-cough  comes 
next  to  scarlet-fever  in  the  number  of  deaths 
attributable'  to  it  in  this  country,  the  propor- 
tional mortality  from  thiscauseheingfive  or  six  per 
ten  thousand  of  population,  and  nearly  2  J  per  cent. 
(one-fortieth)  of  yearly  deaths  froin  all  causes. 
Three-fourths  ofaU  the  deaths  from  it  are  of 
children  under  two  years  of  age ;  yet  more  than 
40  per  cent,  of  all  the  mortality  falls  in  the  first 
jrear,  over  30  in  the  second,  about  15  in  the 


third,  6  in  ,the  fourth,  4  in  the  fifth  year, 
and  less  than  4  per  cent  in  the  next  five  years. 
Sex  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  fatality  of 
whooping-cough,  Girls  suffer  more  than  boys. 
While  half  the  attacks  of  hoys  are  severe, 
five-sixths  of  the  attacks  among  girls  are  so; 
the  deaths  of  girls  being  aearly  one-third  more 
than  of  boys.  If  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
attacks  is  put  at  2 J  percent.,  so  great  is  the  dif- 
ference made  by  age,  that  the  range  must  be  from 
10  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  first  two  years  to 
a  decreasingly- lower  rate  afterwards,  with  a 
smaller  variation  for  sex.  Kace  and  climate 
make  little  or  no  difference  as  to  the  liability  to 
whooping-cough.  Season  has  an  influence  on  its 
epidemic  extension;  this  with  us  is  always  in 
the  spring.  Cold  indirectly  adds  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  disease;  it  is  increased  by  over- 
crowding, bad  ventilation,  and  the  comflnement 
of  the  sick  in  close  apartments.  All  the  hygienic 
defects  which  lead  to  rickets  in  that  way  add 
greatly  to  the  bad  effects  of  whooping-cough. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  well-marked  in 
all  cases,  and  extends  from  four  days  as  the 
shortest  limit,  to  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  as  the 
longest ;  in  the  latter  instance,  a  solitary  one, 
no  catarrhal  symptoms  were  noticed  till  thirteen 
days  after  a  single  limited  exposure,  the  whoop 
appearing  ten  days  after  that.  Usually  some 
catarrhal  and  febrile  symptoms,  with  or  with- 
out cough,  appear  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh 
day  after  exposure  to  infection.  The  invasion,  or 
catarrhal,  stage  lasts  a  week.  The  whoop  mostly 
begins  ten  days  from  the  ingress,  unless  acci- 
dentally delayed ;  it  has  been  heard  as  early  as 
the  eighth  day,  or  as  late  as  the  twenty-fifth 
and  even  later,  or  not  at  all.  A  healthy  infant, 
born  amidst  whooping-cough,  sickened  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  and  survived  a  fortnight ; 
another,  it  is  said,  was  infected  on  the  second 
day,  and  whooped  on  the  eighth.  A  child,  whose 
mother  had  herself  been  four  weeks  ill  with 
this  disease,  is  stated  to  have  been  born  with 
whooping-cough.  The  complaint  has  not  been 
directly  produced  by  inoculation. 

Patholoqt  and  Anatomical  Chaeacters. — 
The  course  and  duration  of  all  the  symptoms  of 
pertussis  are  too  constant  and  definite  for  the 
cough  and  other  results  of  the  disease  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  effects  of  any  kind  of  local  irritant 
on  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  air-passages.  A 
specific  catarrh  with  hypersesthesia  is  admitted  by 
all.  Is  this  located  chiefly  in  the  bronchi  (Brous- 
sais  and  Guersant) ;  limited  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  laryngo-pharyngeal  mucous  crypts  (Gendrin); 
or  confined  within  the  larynx  (Beau)  ?  The  latter 
view  is  supported  by  the  redness  seen  extending 
from  the  epiglottis  to  the  vocal  cords  ;  and  by 
the  tumefaction,  and  viscid  or  puriforra  secretion, 
found  in  the  larynx  after  death.  But  the  larnyx 
may  redden  only  when  the  cough  begins,  and 
this  may  be  excited  by  mucus  rising  into  the 
trachea  from  below  as  well  as  by  that  touching 
the  glottis  from  above.  As  neither  laryngitis  nor 
bronchitis  in  children  is  attended  with  persistent 
spasm,  a  cause  for  this  has  been  sought  in  the 
swelling  of  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands  so 
often  associated  with  spasmodic  cough.  This 
source  of  reflex  excitement  of  the  vagus  is  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Noel  Guteeau  de  Mussy  to  explain 
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the  recurrence  of  spasm  long  after  the  usual 
tsrm,  rather  than  adranced  as  an  explanation  of 
the  character  of  the  cough  throughout  the  dis- 
ease ;  he  suggests,  however,  that  the  absence  of 
spasm  from  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  or  its 
delay,  may  he  from  the  bronchial  glands  not 
being  very  much  enlarged  in  such  cases.  The 
small  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  and  along 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  aflFected  early  both  in 
this  disease  and  in  measles ;  their  enlargement  is 
much  less  marked  in  adults  than  in  children,  yet 
adults  have  the  same  spasm  in  the  second  stage 
of  whooping  cough;  and  in  the  serious  pul- 
monary lesions  after  measles  children  have  not 
the  same  kind  of  cough.  The  explanation  is  in 
the  specific  or  contagious  element.  In  ordinary 
catarrh  or  bronchitis  the  spasm  yields  when 
secretion  begins.  Here  the  same  contagious  matter 
that  began  the  irritation  not  only  keeps  it  up  by 
local  increase,  but,  multiplying  vastly  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  is  thrown  off  by  the  surfaces  where  it 
proliferates,  or  to  which  it  is  carried,  perhaps 
with  added  virulence  and  activity.  A  less  per- 
manent, less  energetic,  or  less  extended  irrita- 
tion of  aU  the  sensory  terminations  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  would  not  so  excite  and  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nerve,  while  diminish- 
ing and  exhausting  its  power,  thus  modifying 
the  nutrition  and  function  of  its  centre ;  the 
change  so  impressed  continuing  long  after  the 
original  exciting  cause  has  ceased.  A  special 
influence  may  from  the  first  be  attributed  to 
the  specific  cause.  A  certain  degree  of  hyper- 
eemia  would  determine  fever,  distend  the  lym- 
phatics, and  excite  cough  by  irritation  of  the 
peripheral  nerves.  But  the  nerve-centres  both 
of  the  respiratory  and  sympathetic  system  are 
disturbed  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  the  vagus 
specially  implicated  before  the  enlarged  bron- 
chial glands  or  other  local  causes  of  excitation 
are  established.  The  impaired  function  of  the 
pneumogastric  is  shown  by  the  rapid  and  weak 
pulse,  epigastric  tenderness,  loss  of  appetite, 
weak  respiration,  and  pulmonary  congestion ;  this 
aids  the  impulsion  of  morbid  products  to  the 
bronchial  surface,  hence  a  specific  secretion  and 
a  further  source  of  reflex  irritation,  hyperaes- 
thesia,  and  the  special  characters  of  the  cough. 
The  element  of  contagion  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
reproduced  abundantly  in  this  catarrhal  secre- 
tion, for  a  definite  time,  after  which  it  does  not 
reappear ;  the  cough  or  spasm  may  return  for 
months,  but  no  real  relapse  of  the  disease.  One 
attack  is  protective  against  a  recurrence.  The 
disease  then  is  zymotic,  and  essentially  neither  a 
neurosis  nor  a  bronchitis,  though  both  of  these 
conditions  are  excited  by  it.  Zymosis  may  be 
either  by  a  local  proliferation,  or  a  general  in- 
fection, or  both ;  it  has  been  thought  sufficient 
in  this  case  that  contagia  should  reach  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  air-passages ;  these  acting  locally 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  may  entail  all  the 
consequences  of  the  disease  in  the  former  mode 
only;  and  some  altered  ciliated  cells,  which  could 
not  possibly  enter  the  blood,  have  been  figured  as 
the  infecting  and  infected  bodies.  On  the  other 
hand,  bacteri.i,  as  seen  by  V.  Potain,  and  micro- 
cocci, described  by  Letzerieh  as  in  mucus  only, 
and  seen  by  others,  abound  in  the  secretions,  pe- 
netrate the  cell-strvLctures,  and  are  found  in  the 


leucocytes  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  These  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence, except  in  their  number  and  rapidity  of 
increase.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  common  forms 
could  acquire  special  quality  from  accidentiil 
inflammation  around  them;  but  these,  derived 
from  a  special  source,  may  carry  with  them 
special  qualities  setting  up  the  same  action  in  a 
suitable  medium  as  that  in  the  tissue  from  whence 
they  were  derived;  they  permeate  freely,  and 
the  process  has  ceased  to  be  local  before  the 
signs  of  disease  are  observed.  The  part  taken  by 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  as  agents  of 
absorption  and  infection,  cannot  be  overrated. 

As  in  the  exanthemata  the  rash  shows  im- 
paired vaso-motor  nerve-control,  so  in  whooping- 
cough  the  irritability  of  the  surface  of  the 
pharynx,  glottis,  and  trachea  is  early  evidence  of 
disturbed  innervation.  There  is  no  deep-seated 
congestion  of  the  fauces ;  the  catarrhal  state  is 
more  marked  below  the  glottis  than  above,  the 
trachea  is  often  pale,  the  bronchi  are  always  con- 
gested, and  the  smaller  lymphatic  glands  along 
their  course,  and  beside  the  trachea,  as  well  as 
the  larger  bronchial  glands,  are  red  and  swollen, 
so  as  to  be  constantly  pathognomonic;  later 
these  or  the  mediastinal  glands  may  show  centric 
softening.  The  bronchial  membrane  is  thickened, 
red,  and  covered  with  sticky  masses  of  secretion, 
in  which  groups  of  micrococci  are  found ;  the 
viscid  secretion  in  the  smaller  bronchi  is  an  al- 
most constant  condition,  and  its  liability  to  be 
drawn  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli  a  prominent 
character  of  the  disease;  such  blocked  alveoli 
look  like  tubercles  under  the  pleura;  if  punc- 
tured the  contents  will  squeeze  out.  Ecchymoses 
are  seen  on  the  pleurse,  and  sometimes  in  the 
pericardium.  The  oesophagus  is  pale,  but  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  often  swol- 
len and  red,  with  punctiform  injection  or  pete- 
chial spots ;  effused  blood  has  been  found  in  the 
bowels ;  a  follicular  inflammation  of  the  intestines 
is  associated  with  gastric  catarrh ;  and  there 
is  some  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  and 
retro-peritoneal  glands.  The  liver  is  more  often 
hypersemic  than  the  spleen,  with  some  fatty 
cells ;  or  is  large,  with  yellowish-grey  fatty  change 
in  the  tuberculous  or  jrachitic.  There  is  no 
definite  kidney-lesion.  Cerebral  effusions,  like 
chemosis  or  oedema  of  the  face,  are  the  accidents 
of  cough  and  dyspnoea.  Spasmodic  cough  is  not 
merely  a  reflex  from  the  upper  laryngeal  nerve ; 
shallow  respiration  and  insufficient  oxygenation 
excite  respiratory  efforts,  but  if  no  more  air 
gets  to  the  blood,  expiration  is  accentuated,  and 
goes  on  in  a  convulsive  repetition,  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  medulla  by  the  venous  blood ; 
this  happens  on  any  interference  with  the 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood  to  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  from  these  efforts  exhaustion  results. 
When  th-i  centre  recovers  its  excitability,  in- 
spiratory effort  follows,  and  on  the  rapid  alteiv 
nations  of  these  states  much  of  the  frequency, 
force,  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms  depend. 
Repeated  distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  ths 
heart  in  the  fit  cause  various  venous  haemorrhages. 
Obstructed  air-cells,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and 
lobular  collapse  of  lung,  with  surrounding  em- 
physema, also  occur  as  secondary  phenomena. 
These,  with  cerebral  congestion,    result   from 
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futile  cough.  Impeded  respiration  leads  to  con- 
vulsions in  children;  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
cerebral  symptoms  during  the  illness  are  indica^ 
tive  of  some  further  mischief  in  the  lung.  In 
rickety  subjects  these  complications,  together 
with  the  greater  tendency  to  spasm  in  this  dia- 
thesis, produce  bending  in  of  the  ribs  and  con- 
traction of  the  chest,  often  interfering  greatly 
with  healthy  development  in  later  years. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  whooping-cough 
is  insidious,  rarely  with  chills.  Some  fever  or 
cough  is  first  noticed  at  night ;  the  child  is 
better  next  day,  but  loses  appetite,  is  fretful,  or 
looks  pale  and  languid  ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  and 
the  respiration  shallow ;  there  may  be  sneezing 
or  signs  of  catarrh,  but  these  mostly  appear 
after  another  night  of  fever,  or  of  teasing,  fre- 
quent cough,  vphich  may  be  croupy  before  secre- 
tion begins ;  the  glandulae  concatenatse  are  per- 
ceptible to  touch  ;  instead  of  a  freer  secretion 
relieving  the  symptoms,  as  in  ordinary  catarrh, 
it  is  thin,  and  they  increase ;  there  may  be  high 
fever,  with  pulmonary  congestion,  or  the  fever 
subsides,  and  bronchial  r&les  are  heard  on  deep 
inspiration.  This  is  known  as  the  catarrhal 
stage.  It  lasts  eight  or  ten  days,  the  whoop 
being  seldom  heard  till  the  end  of  the  second 
week.  But  the  period  is  not  definite,  for  the 
fever  of  this,  as  of  the  other  two  stages  of 
whooping  cough,  is  marked  by  great  irregula- 
rity, with  intervals  quite  free  from  fever;  in 
this  stage  it  may  be  prolonged  by  various  com- 
plications, or  be  very  little  noticeable.  In  the 
latter  case  the  cough  is  sooner  distinctive;  it 
comes  on  in  fits,  mostly  at  night;  in  the  day 
there  are  intervals  without  cough.  When  the 
cough  is  coming,  the  child's  face  reddens,  as  if 
trying  to  suppress  it,  till  it  bursts  out  in  a  series 
of  short,  quick  forcible  efforts  ;  then  the  breath 
is  drawn  in  with  a  shrill  whistling  sound,  again 
followed  by  the  boisterous  cough ;  after  a  short 
pause  comes  a  less  severe  and  shorter  fit,  and 
then  another,  till  a  quantity  of  whitish  viscid 
mucus  is  expelled,  some  perhaps  through  the 
nose,  and  some  swallowed,  or  the  child  vomits 
at  tiie  same  time,  ejecting  the  contents  of  the 
stomach. 

When  the  secretion  is  free  the  catarrhal  stage 
is  over,  and  the  spasmodic  stage  begins.  At  this 
time  laryngoscopic  observation  has  shown  the 
mucous  membrane  pale  to  the  lower  third  of  the 
trachea;  before  the  cough  whitish  mucus  has 
been  seen  to  rise  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  bron- 
chi ;  then  cough  begins ;  some  time  after  it  is 
over  the  vocal  cords  have  been  observed  to  be 
redder  than  before.  Bronchial  catarrh  is  as 
much  a  feature  of  this  stage  as  the  spasm. 
When  the  cough  seems  to  have  come  on  without 
cause,  the  secretion  has  risen  to  the  tra,chea; 
children  are  often  old  enough  to  describe  a 
tickling  in  the  throat  before  the  cough,  they 
show  dread  of  its  approach,  and  prepare  for  the 
attack,  by  steadying  themselves,  or  clinging  to 
others  for  support;  they  are  glad  when  it  is 
over,  and  seem  afterwards  cheerful  in  the  day,  and 
go  to  sleep  again  at  night.  Not  so  with  younger 
children ;  before  the  attack  the  pulse  quickens, 
the  breathing  is  short  and  insufficient,  rdles  are 
heard,  spasm  closes  the  glottis,  the  air  is  forced 
out  in  sudden  jerks,  and  then  enters  with  the 


loud  long-drawn  whoop  ;  this  is  repeated  till  the 
face  becomes  livid  and  swollen,  and  the  child 
exhausted  or  semi-conscious.  Frequent  attacks  of 
this  kind  keep  the  face  puffy ;  may  produce  small 
ulcers  on  the  fraenum  Imguse;  and  make  the  eyes 
red  and  watery,  often  with  small  hsemorrhages  into 
the  conjunctivse.  Or  blood  starts  from  the  nose 
and  mouth  in  the  paroxysm,  and  is  seen  in  the 
matters  vomited,  while  both  urine  and  faeces 
may  be  passed  involuntarily.  In  some  oases 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  are  serious  symptoms. 
While  the  cough  forces  air  from  the  lung,  the 
percussion  note  is  dulled,  and  becomes  again 
resonant  after  the  sibilant  inspiration  is  heard. 
The  heart's  action  is  impeded,  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  the  passive  congestion  reacting  on  its 
cavities  during  the  cough,  or  from  irritation  of 
the  vagus;  neither  endocardial  nor  pericardial 
lesion  is  found  in  whooping-cough,  and  nothing 
is  found  wrong  with  the  heart  after  the  fit  is 
over. 

Examination  of  the  chest  in  the  intervals  of 
cough  reveals  the  usual  signs  of  whatever  pul- 
monary complication  is  present.  In  most  cases 
mucous  rhonchus  is  heard  over  the  larger  bron- 
chi, and  some  finer  rhonchi  on  deep  inspiration, 
with  weak  respiratory  sounds ;  moist  or  dry 
crepitation  replaces  these  in  places  where  the 
finer  bronchioles  or  alveoli  are  affected;  this 
may  occur  without  much  capillary  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  in  the  following  way: — Violent 
spasm  prevents  air  entering  some  of  the  smallest 
tubes,  the  epithelium  thus  loses  its  cilia,  and, 
mixed  with  muco-purulent  secretion,  blocks  a 
small  lobule  or  fills  an  alveolus ;  this  happens 
when  the  fits  of  cough  are  worst  and  most  fre- 
quent; with  closed  glottis  the  forcible  expira- 
tory efforts  comptess  the  contents  of  the  alveoli, 
and  squeeze  out  the  fluid  parts,  leaving  the 
debris  to  caseate ;  a  dry  crackle,  rather  than 
moist  bubbling  rdles,  may  be  indicative  of  this. 
Meanwhile  air  in  some  peripheral  lobules, 
compressed  in  the  same  way,  gives  rise  to  vesi- 
cular emphysema ;  this  state  of  lung  can  recover 
itself  sooner  than  the  other.  A  more  extensive 
capillary  bronchitis  or  catarrhal  pneumonia  is 
shown  by  grave  general  symptoms,  restless 
tossing,  rapid  breathing,  dusky  face,  coma,  and 
convulsions. 

Without  these  complications,  the  third  stage, 
of  subsiding  spasm  and  loose  expectoration  with 
returning  health  apd  strength,  may  be  reached 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  mildest  cases 
may  seem  to  be  over  sooner,  with  one  week  for 
the  catarrhal  stage,  and  two  for  the  spasmodic ; 
but  any  little  want  of  care  will  intensify  the 
symptoms;  and  relapses  are  common  until  six 
weeks  are  accomplished,  even  in  cases  where  the 
second  stage  has  not  been  prolonged  beyond 
four  weeks.  The  disease  often  lasts  two  months, 
and  is  followed  by  a  tedious  convalescence.  The 
pulmonary  deposits  may  originate  tuberculosis. 
The  disturbances  of  nutrition  and  innervation 
are  long  in  being  restored;  some  of  the  accidents 
of  rickets  never. 

DiAGNOsis.-Influenza  has  dry,  frequent  cough, 
paroxysmal,  and  worse  at  night,  with  gastric 
and  febrile  symptoms,  hardly  distinguishable 
at  first  from  those  of  the  ingress  of  whoop- 
ing-cough; but  influenza  prevails  as  a  widely 
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spread  epidemic,  not  limited  to  children  only 
and  to  a  pa.rtiealar  neighbourhood,  but  affecting 
persons  of  all  ages ;  there  is  more  eoryza ;  it  has 
a  crisis  in  five  days,  and  is  mostly  over  in  ten 
days,  and  relapses  arc  frequent ;  the  same  per- 
sons are  attacked  more  than  once,  sometimes 
even  in  the  same  epidemic.  In  children  if  cough 
persists,  it  is  without  whoop ;  the  conjunctivae 
may  bo  red,  but  have  no  bldod-effusions ;  no  small 
ulcers  form  under  the  tongue.  Bronchitis  comes 
on  in  cold  weather  directly  after  exposure  or 
chill;  the  breathing  is  quickened  from  the 
first.  Infantile  laryngitis  also  has  no  stage  of 
incubation.  Laryngeal  diphtheria  has  no  re- 
missions. Both  alter  the  voice  and  cry.  Seme 
catarrhal  attacks  among  children,  coming  on  with 
fever,  often  with  laryngeal  irritation,  and  with  ful- 
ness of  the  small  cervical  glands,  are  less  readily 
recognisable  ;  in  these,  if  the  breathing  at  first 
be  less  quickened  than  the  pulse,  this  difference 
ceases  as  soon  as  lung-mischief  begins.  An 
opinion  can  only  be  given  after  some  delay  and 
caution,  unless,  as  is  also  the  case  with  measles, 
the  child  is  known  already  to  have  had  these 
diseases.  A  first  question  is.  What  infantile 
ailments  are  over?  the  next,  What  have  been  the 
chances  of  exposure  ?  Hay  fever  occurs  in  the 
summer,  mostly  in  adults;  it  attacks  certain 
people  only,  and  these  every  summer ;  if  the  first 
attack  were  supposed  to  be  whooping-cough,  the 
mistake  conld  not  be  made  a  second  time.  The 
spasmodic  cough  of  hysteria  is  incessant,  and 
without  whoop ;  it  is  only  contagious  by  imita- 
tion. 

Prosnosis. — Young  children  under  defective 
hygienic  conditions,  or  the  subjects  of  rickets, 
are  least  likely  to  make  the  favourable  recovery 
generally  expected  in  uncomplicated  whooping- 
cough.  Many  young  infants  die  from  laryngeal 
spasm,  sometimes  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  but  mostly  in  the  second  stage,  when  it 
is  readily  excited  both  by  pulmonary  causes  and 
by  bad  ingesta,  such  as  bits  of  orange-peel  or 
other  irremovable  irritant  in  the  stomach.  With 
good  sanitary  surroundings  and  individual  care 
the  youngest  may  escape,  unless  debilitated  by 
previous  illness,  such  as  measles,  or  a  defective 
state  of  nutrition,  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  The 
risks  diminish  with  each  year  of  childhood, 
excepting  that  the  impaired  resistance  of  the 
chest-walls  in  rickets  may  place  a  child  of  seven 
much  in  the  state  of  another  at  two  or  three 
years  old.  Constitutional  defects,  or  the  acci- 
dents of  nurture  may  lead  to  wasting  diseases 
which  begin  in  the  third  stage,  and  prove,  fatal 
some  time  after,  or  at  any  age.  High  fever 
during  invasion  is  a  warning  of  severe  compli- 
cations in  the  subsequent  stages.  Convulsions 
in  any  stage  of  whooping-cough  are  of  the  worst 
significance ;  somnolence,  or  a  listless  condi- 
tion between  the  attacks,  and  persistent  high 
temperature,  are  bad  signs.  The  danger  of 
the  second  stage  is  in  proportion  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  spasm.  It  may  be  estimated  by 
noting  the  number  of  attacks  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  their  intensity,  and  duration;  in  bad 
attacks  the  expulsive  efibrts  are  more  rapid, 
and  there  is  a  shrill  or  repeated  whoop;  in  mild 
attacks  there  is  less  spasm,  and  the  whoop  is 
not  always  heard,  or  perhaps  only  once.    The 


duration  may  be  from  a  few  seconds  to  some 
minutes.  The  number  of  attacks  may  be  raised 
from  twelve  to  twenty  in  the  twenty- four  hours 
without  danger,  if  the  intervals  are  complete 
enough  for  the  child  to  seem  bright  and  take  food 
in  the  day,  and  to  get  sleep  by  night;  as  many 
as  60  to  80,  or  even  140  have  been  counted ;  they 
may  be  so  incessant  as  to  interfere  with  both  food 
and  sleep,  and  are  very  exhausting.  When  the 
nutrition  is  enfeebled,  and  the  tongue  often  pro- 
truded over  the  teeth  in  violent  cough,  small 
ulcers  are  found;  they  are  proofs  of  the  severity 
of  the  spasm,  and  mostly  indicative  of  a  danger 
that  is  over.  Capillaiy  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia are  the  complications  most  often  fatal; 
oedema  of  the  glottis  or  of  the  lung  surely  so, 
but  these  conditions  are  rare.  Chronic  pneu- 
monia is  apt  to  result  in  dilated  bronchi,  or  in 
phthisis.  Emphysema  tends  to  disappear.  Par- 
tial collapse  may  largely  recover  itself  on  air  re- 
gaining admission  to  the  lobule.  Blocked  alveoli 
setup  a  circumscribed  pneumonia;  their  contents 
caseate;  and  tuberculosis  results  from  these 
centres,  or  from  degeneration  of  the  enlarged 
bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands.  Tubercular 
meningitis  and  acute  tuberculosis  during  or  after 
tlie  third  stage  are  rapidly  fatal. 

Tbeatment. — We  have  no  specific  for  whoop- 
ing cough;  no  drug  to  check  its  onset  or  stop  its 
progress.  The  disease  is  of  long  duration ;  the 
patient  a  child.  Hygienic  conditions  must  be 
observed,  and  means  used  to  prevent  distress, 
reserving  the  more  active  remedies  for  special 
occasion.  Eest  and  warmth,  with  much  in- 
dividual care,  and  the  utmost  attention  to  a 
sufficiency  of  pure  air,  are  requisite  from  the 
first,  and  indeed  throughout  the  illness.  It  is 
not  merely  exposure  to  cold,  but  fatigue  and  in- 
judicious food,  that  determine  the  accessions  of 
fever  so  frequent  in  the  course  of  whooping-cough. 
These  accessions  have  always  with  them  an  in- 
crease of  the  germs  of  the  disease,  more  as  a  result 
than  as  a  cause;  they  are  better  lessened  or  pre- 
vented by  whatever  aids  the  resisting  powers  of 
the  child,  than  by  close  cosseting  indoors,  or  the 
use  of  s{  ecial  germicides,  except  as  a  means  of 
freshening  the  air  of  the  room  ;  an  aggravation 
of  all  the  symptoms  follows  the  confinement  of 
one  or  two  sufferers  to  a  single  chamber.  The 
diet  is  to  be  light  and  nutritious,  milk  forming 
an  important  element  in  the  meal,  and  some 
addition  to  the  ordinary  food  has  often  to  be 
sought,  whilst  all  things  hard  of  digestion  or 
irritating  are  to  be  avoided.  Broth  should  be 
made  with  vegetables  and  without  condiments ; 
stewed  fruit,  orange  juice  or  lemon,  and  grapes 
are  grateful ;  some  extra  diluent  is  always 
requisite.  Each  child  wants  a  good  deal  of  help 
and  ready  assistance ;  some  one  should  be  near  to 
calm  from  fright  when  the  cough  begins,  and  to 
raise  and  hold  the  child  till  the  fit  is  over. 

In  the  catarrhal  stage,  if  the  ingress  be  fe- 
brile, a  day  in  bed  may  be  right;  the  child 
is  better  indoors  till  this  stage  is  over;  the 
room  must  be  changed  two  op  three  times  a 
day,  so  that  one  is  thrown  open  and  fresh- 
ened while  the  other  is  occupied,  and  then  closed 
and  warmed,  in  its  turn  to  be  ready  for  use. 
Some  simple  saline,  as  acetate  of  ammonia,  may 
be  required,  or  ammonia  in  any  dilute  form.  A  sip 
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of  cold  water  often  relieves  cough,  tut  at  night 
Eome  ipocacuanlia  'vrill  be  needed ;  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  wine,  mixed  with  an  ounce   or  two  of 
sweetened  water  for  the  night,  can  be  given  by 
spoonfuls  till  the  cough  either  lulls  or  ends  in 
sickness.     The  bromide  of  potassium  or  ammo- 
nium in  repeated  doses,  gr.  iij-v.  to  the  spoon- 
ful of  water,  gives  relief  at  night  in  this  stage, 
though  more  suitable  to  the  next,  when  anti- 
spasmodics, of  which  chloral  is  the  chief,  are 
most  wanted.  No  form  of  Opium  or  of  belladonna 
is  to  be  used  till  the  first  stage  is  over,  and 
secretion  is  free ;  nor  while  there  is  any  local 
congestion  or  other  source  of  irritation  to  be 
removed.     A  warm  poultice  of  crushed  linseed 
across  the  back  of  the  chest  is  often  of  the 
greatest  use  when  the  cough  is  teasing,  and 
should  always  be  applied  if  fine  rdles  be  heard, 
or  if  there  be  deficient  expansion  over  any  part 
of  the  lung.     The  first  extension  of  bronchitis 
to  the  finer  tubes  excites  bad  spasm,  for  which 
a  few  small  doses  of  any  antimonial  may  be 
proper,  if  the  child  be  robust  and  plethoric.    In 
most  eases  ipecacuanha    can    be  continued   in 
small  doses  for  some  time ;  the  emetic  dose  at 
night  often  soothes  by  emptying  the  stomach ; 
this  relief  must  not  be  sought  too  frequently, 
though  children's  stomachs  soon  recover  from  this 
effect  of  ipecacuanha  after  a  sleep.    The  bro- 
mides of  potassium  or  of  ammonium  can  be  con- 
tinued throughout  all  the  first  and  second  stages 
with  advantage.  A  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  2  or 
3  grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be  beneficially  given 
to  children  for  several  days  together  at  the  end 
of  the  catarrhal  stage,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful 
to  an  infant,   and  a  tablespoonful  to  a  child 
eight  years  of  age,  every  six  hours.    The  mode 
of  action  of  carbolic  acid  is  probably  very  much 
like  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  once  so  much 
recommended  in  this  complaint;   it  not  only 
lessens  spasm,  but  exerts  some  influence  on  the 
white  corpuscles.    Some  of  the  soothing  effect  of 
spraying  this  solution"  of  carbolic  acid  with  a 
small  steam  vaporizer  in  a  room  may  be  from  a 
part  being  absorbed.     In  very  many  cases  no 
medicinal  treatment  is  needed,  but   there   are 
others  in  which  the  child  is  obviously  ill  with 
more    than    the    usual   fever;    or,  just  when 
amendment  is  expected   and  a  freer  secretion 
should  come  on,  there  is  an  increase  of  fever, 
with  no  marked. complication.     In  these  cases 
quinine  should  be  given ;  one  grain  per  diem  in 
powder  for  each  year  of  age,  continued  for  two 
or  three  days  only,  answers  best;  double  this 
quantity  at  a  single  dose,  and  that  repeated,  has 
been  given  with  good  effect  during  the  first  four 
or  five  days  of  the  spasmodic  stage.    The  power 
of  quinine  in  opposing  the  p3rrogenic  force  of  in- 
fection may  be  exercised  tlirongh  the  white  cor- 
puscles, as  explained  by  Binz ;  it  has  been  proved 
to  control  reflex  excitability.    Some  priority  in 
the  use  of  quinine  and  of  chloral  may  be  claimed 
by  the  writer,  in  Temperature  Observations  in 
Whooping  Cough,  published  twelve  years  ago. 
Six  grains  of  quinine  given  to  a  boy  4  years  old, 
in  the  afternoon  of  March   27,  1869,  reduced 
temperature  3°  in  a  few  hours.     A  girl,  5  years 
old,  took  thirty  grains  of  chloral  on  April  12, 
1870,  in  three  doses  with  relief  to  spasm.    The 
usual  dose  of  chloral  required  by   children  is 


one  grain  for  each  year,  given  two,  three,  or 
four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  spasm. 
One  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  both  these 
remedies  is  that  they  can  be  given  in  enemata, 
either  nutrient  or  stimulant. 

Relief  of  spasm  is  the  main  object  of  treat- 
ment in  the  second  or  spasmodic  stage,  the  effi 
caoy  of  the  means  employed  being  measured  by 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  daily  attacks. 
By  this  test  belladonna  comes  next  to  chloral,  if 
given  in  large  and  continued  doses ;  with  a  child 
of  three  years  old,  Jth  to  Jth  a  grain  of  the 
extract,  or  10  to  IS  minims  of  the  tincture,  is 
reached  before  the  pupil  is  dilated;   atropine 
divided  into  doses  of  ^th  or  -^th.  of  a  grain 
with  sugar  of  milk,  or  drop  doses  of  the  sulphate 
in  solution,  is  a  more  certain  way  of  getting  the 
effect  required,  and  regulating  the  quantity  ne- 
cessary to  produce  it.   Minute  doses  of  morphia, 
Jgth  of  a  grain  given  with  the  atropia,  or  small 
doses  of  any  opiate  with  belladonna,  answer 
better  than  if  giyen  uncombined ;  but  this  addi- 
tion is  only  permissible  when  the  secretions  are 
&ee,   and  the  means  of  relief  do  not  require 
frequent  repetition ;    it  is  specially  useful  near 
meals,  when  food  is  ejected  with  the  cough. 
Oxalate  of  cerium,  2  or  3  grains  for  children,  10 
grains  night  and  morning  for  older  persons,  is  of 
use  here ;  or  strong  coffee  given  after  meals.  The 
liquid  extract  of  ergot,  one  drachm  a  day,  given  in 
divided  doses  to  children  for  two  or  three  days, 
is  said  to  control  spasm.    Conium  reduces  spinal 
irritability ;  a  lozenge  made  with  one  grain  of 
the  extract,  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  mixed 
with  powdered  sugar  or  treacle,  can  be  given 
in  the  earlier  spasmodic  attacks  of  cough  with 
advantage.    A  child  of  three  years  old  can  take 
three  or  four  of  these  in  one  day  without  nausea. 
Ten  minims  of  the  succiis  conii  are  equal  to  one 
grain  of  the  extract.     The  tincture  is  equally 
active.     Hydrobromate  of  conia,  i  grain  for  a 
child,  has  been  given.     The  inhalation  of  ether, 
ethyl-bromide,  or  of  chloroform  is  not  suitable 
for  children.    Croton-chloral,  in  doses  half  those 
of  chloral,  one  or  two  grains  in  weak  solution,  or 
disguised  in  powder,  given  to  children  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  lessens  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  spasm.  Bromide  of  ammonium  is  often  all 
that  is  required,  but  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as 
chloral  hydrate.    Most  of  the  remedies  vaunted 
for  cure  of  whooping-cough  owe  their  repute  to 
having  been  administered  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
week  of  illness,  when  other  agents  are  said  to 
have  failed,   and  the  disease   is  nearly  over. 
Frictions  across  the  back  and  chest  with  an  oily 
liniment,  to  which  oil  of  amber  is  often  added, 
or  with  belladonna  and  opium  liniments  com- 
bined, are  useful.     Spinal  friction,  or  repeated 
use  of  a  narrow  poultice  with  a,  little  mustard 
along  the  spine  every  night  to  cause  temporary 
redness,  has  seemed  to  be  of  service.    All  the 
more  potent  means  of  counter-irritation,  croton 
oil,  blisters,  and  mustard  poultices,  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  leeches  to  the  head. 

In  the  third  stage  of  whooping-cough  some 
astringents  are  often  of  great  use ;  and  re- 
storative means  are  much  wanted.  Alum  is  of 
decided  benefit    when    excessive    secretion    is 
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troublesome.  So  is  tola  or  ammoniacum.  Tannin, 
and  also  oil  of  turpentine  are  used.  Zinc  in  small 
doses  is  useful.  One  or  two  grains  of  the  oxide 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  powder, 
or  half  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  in  solution.  An 
emetic  may  be  required,  to  remove  excess  of  mu- 
cus; zinc  can  at  this  time  be  added  to  the 
ipecacuanha,  which  alone  is  best  for  the  earlier 
stages,  when  emesis  is  more  often  required. 
Purgatives  are  at  no  time  advisable,  A  dr6p  of 
laudanum  before  food  stays  sickness.  The  mine- 
ral acids  make  an  agreeable  aid  to  digestion. 
Bark  or  iron  may  be  required,  and  cod-liver  oil. 
Minute  doses  of  arsenic  with  meals,  and  iodine 
externally  over  small  spaces  on  alternate  days 
to  back  and  front  on  either  side,  counteract  ob- 
stinate adenopathy.  Change  of  air  has  a  remark- 
able effect  in  restoring  appetite,  and  removing 
spasm,  after  the  disease  is  quite  over ;  it  should 
not  be  sought  before  six  weeks,  and  is  often 
better  deferred  till  two  months  from  the  com- 
meucement  of  illness.  If  the  tubercular  diathesis 
have  been  set  up  or  evoked,  the  greatest  care 
in  nursing,  and  the  most  perfect  quietude,  are 
essential.  Great  risks,  without  benefit,  have  been 
run  by  taking  children  to  gasworks  during  the 
course  of  the  complaint.  Attempts  to  cut  short 
the  disease  by  inhalation  or  insufflations  of  ger- 
micides fail.  A  weak  spray  of  carbolic  acid  in 
the  room,  or  a  solution  of  it,  or  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  on  cloths  or  near  the  child's  couch,  or 
sprinkled  about,  do  good  by  purifying  the  air. 

W.  SaniEB. 

■WIBSBADEW,  in  Germany. —  Thermal 
salt  waters.     See  Mineeal  Wateks. 

"WIGHT,  Isle  of.  See  Undbecliff  ;  Veni<- 
NOE ;  and  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

WILDBAD,  in  Germany. — Simple  thermal 
waters.     See  MiKsauL  Watebs. 

■WILDUM'GEIJ',  in  Germany.—  Earthy 
waters.     See  Mineral  Wateks. 

■WINDPIPE,  Diseases  of.  See  Labtnx, 
Diseases  of;  and  Trachea,  Diseases  of. 

■WINKING,  Involuntary. — Stnon.  :  Nic- 
titation.    See  Facial  Spasm. 

^WINTBK-COITGH.  —  This  expression  is 
associated  with  those  cases  in  which  a  patient  is 
subject  to  more  or  less  cough  during  the  winter 
season,  being  free,  or  almost  free,  during  the 
warmer  portion  of  the  year.  It  may  come  on  at 
any  period  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  is 
generally  referable  to  some  obvious  cause,  which 
produces  '  a  cold.'  The  attacks  tend  as  a  rule 
to  become  more  aggravated  and  difficult  to  cure, 
as  well  as  more  easily  excited,  as  time  pro- 
gresses. There  is  no  valid  reason  why  cases  of 
winter-cough  should  receive  any  special  desig- 
nation. At  any  rate  this  should  not  prevent 
them  from  receiving  due  attention,  instead  of 
being  summarily  dismissed  as  mere  cases  of 
'  winter-cough ' ;  and  it  is  important  in  every 
instance  that  satisfactory  investigation  shouldbe 
carried  out,  so  that  the  exact  conditions  which 
produce  the  cough  may  be  determined,  and  the 
proper  treatment  pursued  which  these  conditions 
indicate. 
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Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  be  stated 
that  cases  of  winter-cough  belong  chiefly  to  the 
following  classes: — 1.  Not  uncommonly  it  is 
merely  due  to  a  slight  catarrh,  affecting  the 
throat  and  main  air-passages.  2.  Most  fre- 
quently the  cough  depends  on  bronchial  catarrh 
or  bronchitis  in  various  degrees,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  emphysema.  3.  Win- 
ter-cough may  characterise  some  chronic  phthi- 
sical cases,  this  symptom  subsiding  during  the 
warmer  aeason.  4.  There  are  certain  forms  of 
cardiac  disease,  of  which  winter-cough  may  be  a 
prominent  phenomenon. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  winter-cough 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  it,  and  will  be  found  discussed 
in  the  special  articles  descriptive  of  the  several 
conditions.  Feedebick  T.  Eobeets. 

■WOMB,  Diseases  of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Mala- 
dies de  I'UUrus;  Gei.  Krankheiten  der  Gebdr- 
mutters. 

There  is  probably  no  department  of  practical 
medicine  in  which  more  progress  has  been  made 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  than  that  compre- 
hended under  this  article ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  invention  of  exact  methods  of  physical  ex- 
amination, such  as  the  speculum  and  the  uterine 
sound,  that  its  advance  towards  the  prominent 
position  it  now  holds  commenced.  Indeed  until 
these  came  into  use  the  gynaecologist  was  much 
in  the  same  position,  with  regard  to  diseases  of 
the  uterus,  as  the  general  physician  with  regard 
to  diseases  of  the  cliest  before  Laennec's  im- 
mortal discovery.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  the  practitioner  had  of  old  to  trust  to 
general  symptoms  only,  and  these  were  very  apt 
to  mislead.  As  it  is  only  by  an  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  uterine  organs  that  any  certain 
knowledge  of  their  condition  can  be  acquired, 
the  method  of  making  this  forms  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  uterine  disease. 

Methods  of  Physical  Examination. — 
1.  Digital  Examination. — Of  all  methods  of  ex- 
amining the  uterine  organs,  the  most  important 
is  by  the  finger  alone,  nor  is  the  necessary 
tactus  erudittts  by  any  means  easy  to  acquire. 
In  this  country  the  lateral  position  is  generally 
adopted,  and,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, is  preferable,  as  involving  less  expo- 
sure than  the  dorsal.  The  patient  should  lie  on 
her  left  side,  with  her  hips  as  near  the  edge 
of  the  bed  as  possible.  The  semi-prone  position 
is  the  most  convenient,  the  patient  Ij'ing  more 
or  less  on  her  face,  her  knees  being  flexed,  the 
upper  one  more  so  than  the  lower.  A  good 
position  much  facilitates  a  complete  examination 
of  the  pelvic  cavity,  andattention  to  these  details 
is  never  superfluous.  The  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  is  now  carefully  introduced,  at  first 
in  the  axis  of  the  vaginal  outlet,  and  then  in 
that  of  the  pelvic  brim.  The  unimpregnated 
uterus  is  suspended,  as  it  were,  at  the  top 
of  the  vaginal  canal,  with  the  cervix  project- 
ing into  it.  The  latter  is  the  part  of  the 
uterus  which  the  finger  first  reaches.  As  the 
normal  direction  of  the  uterus  corresponds  with 
the  axis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  or, 
roughly  speaking,  with  a  line  extending  from 
the  umbilicus  to  the  coccyx,  the  cervix,  in  a 
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healthy  state,  projects  into  the  ragina,  and 
points  backwards  towards  the  sacrum.  Its 
shape  varies  in  women  who  have  had  children, 
and  in  the  unmarried  or  miUiparous.  In  the 
latter  it  is  conical  or  nipple-shaped,  and  the 
opening  of  the  os  uteri  is  felt  at  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  as  a  circular  aperture  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
boundaries  of  the  os  uteri  are  known  as  the  lips 
of  the  cervix,  and  they  are  very  liable  to  alter- 
ations' in  size,  becoming  congested  or  enlarged 
under  various  morbid  states,  one  often  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  other.  In  women  who 
have  borne  children  the  shape  of  tlie  cervix  is 
altered,  and  it  becomes  shorter  and  less  regu- 
larly conical.  The  os  is  also  changed  from  a 
circular  opening  into  a  transverse  fissure,  which 
is  often  more  or  less  nodular  and  irregular  at 
its  edges,  from  lacerations  of  its  tissues  during 
labour;  and  is  sometimes  sufficiently  open  to 
admit  the  tip  of  the  finger.  When  healthy,  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  cervix  is  smooth 
and  velvety  to  the  touch;  and  through  the  specu- 
lum it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  uniform  rose-pink  colour. 
Under  various  morbid  conditions  it  becomes 
rough,  granular,  stript  of  its  epithelium,  and 
covered  with  hypertrophied  papillae,  and  these 
alterations  are  of  much  importance  from  a  diag- 
nostic point  of  view.  Having  ascertained  the 
conditions  of  the  cervix,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  its  size,  shape,  density,  sensibility,  and  to 
the  shape  of  the  os  uteri,  we  may  next  proceed 
to  examine  the  body  of  the  uterus,  passing  the 
finger  for  this  purpose  past  the  cervix  into  the 
vaginal  cul-de-sao  behind,  in  front,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  uterus.  In  this  way  we  feel  whether 
the  uterus  is  of  normal  size,  or  hypertrophied,  as 
it  often  is ;  whether  it  is  painful  on  pressure,  or 
not ;  whetherthe  uterus  is  freely  movable  bythe 
finger,  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  or  whether  it  be  fixed 
and  immovable  in  any  part  of  its  contour,  as  is 
often  the  case  from  inflammatory  adhesion  in  its 
vicinity.  Then  again,  in  the  same  examination, 
we  ascertain  if  any  swelling  exists  in  any  of  the 
vaginal  cuU-de-sao,  in  front,  behind,  or  at  either 
side ;  and  if  so  we  try  to  determine  its  form, 
density,  mobility,  sensibility,  and  whether  it  is 
attached  to  the  uterus,  or  is  independent  of  it — 
all  points  of  importance  in  arriving  at  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis. 

2.  FcUpation. — In  this  part  of  the  examination 
we  may  often  gain  much  assistance  by  combining 
abdominal  palpation  with  vaginal  examination. 
This  method  of  bi-manual  examination  is  always 
of  great  utility,  and  is  sometimes  indispensable 
for  accurate  diagnosis,  and  it  is  not  so  generally 
practised  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  may  be  used  to 
some  extent  while  the  patient  is  still  lying  on 
her  side,  the  left  hand  being  passed  over  her 
right  hip.  But  to  practise  it  thoroughly  we 
must  make  the  patient  turn  over  on  her  back, 
and  then  by  pressing  down  the  abdominal  parietes 
with  the  left  hand,  and  acting  in  concert  with  the 
examining  finger,  we  may  thus  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  pelvic  cavity,  and  ascertain  much  more 
completely  the  form  and  relations  of  any  tumour 
within  it,  than  by  vaginal  examination  alone. 
In  some  cases  valuable  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  rectal  examination,  especially  when 
there  is  a  swelling  or  tumour  in  Douglas's  pouch, 
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or  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  uterus, 
which  may  often  be  more  accurately  examined  in 
this  way  than  per  vaginam.  Simple  abdominal 
palpation  is  often  necessary  in  investigating  the 
nature  of  any  tumour  supposed  to  be  uterine.  This 
is  best  used  by  laying  the  patient  on  her  back, 
with  her  knees  elevated,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdo- 
minal parietes.  Percussion  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  palpation.  By  using  one 
or  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  as  a  pleximeter, 
and  percussing  with  the  right,  we  get  a  duU  or 
tympanitic  sound.  If  the  latter  is  marked 
where  there  is  much  abdominal  distension,  we 
know  that  it  indicates  bowel  distended  with  gas, 
and  that  there  is  probably  no  tumour.  If  there 
be  dulness  we  can  limit  its  area,  and  thus  verify 
the  results  of  palpation  by  mapping  out  abdomi- 
nal swelling  met  with.  By  these  means  also  we 
discover  the  existence  of  fluid,  either  free  in  the 
abdomen,  as  in  ascites,  or  contained  in  an  ovarian 
cyst,  the  presence  of  fluctuation  being  often  very 
readily  determined. 

3.  Use  of  the  Speculum. — We  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  ex- 
amining the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  ■with 
the  eye ;  and  from  the  re-invention  ,of  tha 
speculum  by  Eecamier,  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
present  century,  we  may  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  accurate  study  of  uterine  diseases. 
Numerous  varieties  of  specula  have  been  useds. 
One  very  generally  employed  is  Cusco's  bi-valve 
speculum  (fig.  134),    This  has  the  advantage  of 


Fig.  134,    CusGo'3  bi-valve  speculum. 

being  easy  to  introduce,  and  of  being  adapted 
for  either  a  capacious  or  a  narrow  vagina.  It 
exposes  the  cervix  well.  The  objections  to  it 
are  its  expense,  and  the  fact  that  the  metal  is 
apt  to  be  affected  by  various  applications  made 
to  the  cervix.  Personalty  the  writer  prefers  the 
tubular  (Fergusson's)  speculum  (fig.  135)  made 


Fig.  135.  Fergusson's  speculun;, 
of  glass,  and  covered  with  caoutchouc ;  and  that 
which  is  bevelled  at  the  end  is  the  easiest  to 
introduce,  and  the  best  to  expose  the  cervix.  For 
cleanliness  and  brilliancy  of  illumination  nothing 
can  equal  it.  It  is  unaffected  by  any  remedy 
used  for  local  application,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage, which  is  wanting  in  all  other  specula,  of 
embracing  and  steadying  the  cervix.  In  certain 
cases  requiring  local  medication  this  is  of  great 
value.  The  objection  to  this  form  of  speculum 
is  its  fragility,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
instruments  of  various  sizes,  adapted  to  vaginse 
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of  different  dimensions.  Practitioneis,  therefore, 
at  a  distance  from  Eurgical-instmmcDt  makers, 
■will  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
more  expensive  instrument.  Another  form  of 
speculum  much  used  of  late  years,  and  in  some 
cases  superior  to  all  others,  is  the  '  duck-bill ' 
speculum  (fig.  136).  This  acts  on  the  principle  of 
dratving  Eiside  the  perinseum  and  posterior  vaginal 


Fie.  136.  lie  Duck-bill  Speonlmn. 
wall,  so  as  to  allow  air  to  distend  the  canal,  and 
thus  expose  the  cervix.  For  certain  operations 
it  is  invaluable,  and  is  most  valuable  even  in 
ordinary  examinations  if  the  practitioner  be 
skilled  in  its  use.  Considerable  practice  is  re- 
quired, however,  to  employ  it  satisfactorily,  and 
it  has  the  further  drawback  of  necessitating  the 
assistance  of  a  second  person. 

The  passing  of  a  speculum,  without  pain,  is  an 
operation  requiring  some  little  practice  to  perform 
skilfully.  In  using  a  tubular  glass  speculum  we 
must  first  choose  one  corresponding  to  the  size 
of  the  vagina.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance ; 
for  the  attempt  to  pass  a  large  speculum  into 
a  small  vagina  causes  much  siifTering ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  too  small  an  instrument  be  used, 
the  cervix  is  not  properly  exposed.  The  patient 
should  lie  in  the  ordinary  lateral  position.  The 
speculum  should  then  be  taken  in  the  hollow  of 
the  right  hand,  its  bevelled  extremity  resting  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  index  finger,  the  point 
of  which  should  project  a  little  over  its  edge,  so 
as  to  guide  it  through  the  ostium  vaginse.  The 
point  of  the  finger  having  been  inserted  into  the 
vagina,  the  mouth  of  the  speculum,  the  centre  of 
which  is  grasped  gently  by  the  other  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  is  held  by  the  left  hand,  and 
the  instrument,  guided  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  right  index  finger,  is  gently  insinuated 
into  the  vagina,  pressing  back  the  perinseum  as  it 
enters.  When  it  is  fully  introduced,  it  is  turned 
gently  round  until  the  cervix  is  well  exposed. 

By  the  speculum  we  can  speedily  recognise  any 
changes  in  the  cervix  and  os  uteri ;  we  can  see  if 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  former  be 
pale  or  congested,  smooth  or  abraded,  or  perhaps 
covered  with  granulations  which  bleed  on  being 
touched.  The  character  and  amount  of  discharge 
should  be  noted,  and  it  may  be  wiped  away  with 
cotton  wool  held  in  the  speculum  forceps.  If  the 
discharge  come  in  great  measure  from  the  interior 
of  the  cervix  and  body  of  the  womb,  it  is  glairy, 
transparent,  and  very  tenacious,  and  it  may  often 
be  seen  oozing  out  of  the  os  uteri  like  white 
of  egg.  This  is  a  certain  sign  of  some  morbid 
state  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  uterus.  If  the 
discharge  come  from  the  surface  of  the  cervix  it 
is  yellow  and  purulent  in  appearance.  We  can 
also  recognise  any  abnormal  growth  that  exists 
about  the  cervix,  as,  for  instance,  small  gelati- 


nous polypi  which  have  evaded  the   sense  of 
touch. 

4.  ISxammation  with  the  Sound. — ^In  certain 
cases  in  which  more  accurate  information  re- 
garding the  state  of  the  uterus  is  required,  other 
accessory  means  of  examination  are  used.  One 
of  these  is  the  uterine  sound  (fig.  137),  by  means 
of  which  we  can  explore  the  interior  of  the  uterus, 
measure  its  length,  ascertain  its  direction,  &c.  The 
instrument  is  a  thin  rod  of  flexible  metal,  which 
can  be  bent  into  any  desired  shape,  as  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  curve 
of  the  uterine  cavity.  Its  length  is  divided  into 
inches  by  means  of  small  notches  in  the  metal,  and 
at  two  and  a  half  inches  from  its  point  is  a  small 
knob,  indicating  the  normal  length  of  thehealthy 
uterus.  In  introducing  the  sound,  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina 
until- its  tip  rests  on  the  opening  of  the  os  uteri, 
which  can  be  felt  as  a  dimple  or  depression  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cervix.  The  handle  of  the 
sound  being  lightly  held  in  the  left  hand,  its 
point,  previously  warmed  and  oiled,  is  guided 
along  the  palmar  surface  of  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  until  it  enters  the  os  uteri.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  pass  the  sound 
through  the  vagina  with  its  con- 
cavity looking  towards  the  peri- 
nseum, and  after  it  has  entered 
the  OS,  to  turn  it  gently  round, 
so  that  its  further  progress  may 
be  in  the  ordinary  direction  of 
the  uterine  cavity.  It  is  now 
gently  pushed  on,  no  force  what- 
ever being  used,  until  its  point 
is  arrested  by  the  fundus  uteri. 
The  tip  of  the  riglft  index  finger 
is  now  placed  at  the  os,  and 
withdrawn  in  contact  with  the 
sound,  so  that  the  exact  length 
to  which  it  has  entered  may  be 
ascertained.  Considerable  prac- 
tice is  required  to  pass  the 
sound  easily  and  without  pain. 
Gentleness  is  necessary  above 
all,  and  the  sound  should  be 
coaxed  to  pass,  being  withdrawn 
if  any  resistance  is  met  with,  and 
never  pushed  on  by  force.  Some- 
times the  sound  will  not  pass  in 
the  ordinary  direction,  and  then 
an  endeavour  must  be  made  to 
adapt  it  to  the  curve  of  the 
uterine  cavity,  by  bending  it,  or 
by  passing  it  with  its  concavity 
backwards,  as  in  the  cases  of 
retroflexion.  The  kind  of  inform 
mation  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  sound  will  be  best 
appreciated  when  treating  of  the 
separate  diseases  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Dilatation  of  the  Cervix. — 
Another  mode  of  examination,  sometimes  of  much 
use,  is  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  by  sponge  or 
laminaria  tents,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  finger  and  complete  exploration  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  This  is  of  immense  service  in 
cases  of  profuse  menorrhagia,  when  the  existence 
of  an  intra-uterine  polypus,  or  portion  of  retained 
placenta,  is  suspected.    The  tent  is  a  mass  of 
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compressed  sponge,  or  a  cylinder  of  laminaria 
digitata,  sufficiently  small  to  enter  the  cervix, 
where  it  swells  by  the  imbibition  of  moisture, 
and,  in  doing  so,  expands  the  surrounding  tissues. 
The  best  way  6f  efifeeting  the  desired  object  is  by 
passing  side  by  side  into  the  cervix  a  bundle  of 
laminaria  bougies,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the 
fundus.  These,  if  left  in  situ  for  twenty-four 
hours,  dilate  not  only  the  cervix,  but  the  whole 
uterine  cavity,  and  admit  of  its  being  thoroughly 
explored  under  an  ansesthetic.  In  order  to  effect 
this  early,  the  cervix  should  be  exposed  by  a 
duck-bill  speculum.  Dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  an 
operation  that  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
due  consideration,  as  it  is  occasionally  followed 
by  considerable  irritation. 

Oeneral  .etiology  and  Pathology  of 
TJterme  Disease. — Much  as  is  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  uterine  disease  of  late 
years,  the  opinions  of  the  profession  are  as  yet 
far  from  being  decided  on  many  elementary  facts 
connected  with  it.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  in 
this  class  of  disease  there  are  a  series  of  symp- 
toms common  to  all  cases  alike,  such  as  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back,  in- 
ability to  walk,  leucorrhceal  discharge,  and 
disordered  menstruation.  If,  however,  modem 
writers  on  gynaecology  are  consulted,  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  how  various  and  irreeoncileable  are 
the  explanations  given  of  these  symptoms.  Thus 
we  have  a  school  who  teach  that  in  inflammation 
and  congestion,  either  of  the  cervix  alone,  or  of 
the  body  or  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  we 
have  the  key  to  uterine  pathology,  and  that  all 
other  changes  detected  in  the  uterus,  such  as 
displacements  or  flexions,  are  merely  secondary 
results  of  the  primary  affection.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  influential  gynaecologists 
who  refer '  all  uterine  disease  to  mechanical 
causes;  who  consider  displacements  to  be  the 
primary  cause  of  nearly  every  morbid  state  of 
the  uterus,  inflammation  and  congestion  being 
merely  secondary  results;  and  who  naturally 
limit  their  treatment  to  an  endeavour  to  replace 
and  support  the  uterus  in  its  normal  position. 
The  want  of  sufficient  pathological  study  of 
morbid  states  of  the  uterus  accounts  for  these 
varying  opinions,  which  are  much  to  be  regretted ; 
for,  while  one  set  of  theorists  apply  themselves 
to  an  endeavour  to  relieve  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  they  find,  and  which  undoubtedly  gene- 
rally exist,  by  leeches,  rest,  and  suitable  local 
applications,  they  are  apt  to  undervalue  and 
neglect  the  mechanical  means  by  which  the  dis- 
placed organ  may  be  supported  and  steadied,  on 
which  their  opponents  too  exclusively  rely,  but 
the  real  value  of  which  if  is  impossible  to  call 
in  question.  Hence  it  follows  that  these  partial 
and  one-sided  views  lead  to  neglect  of  really 
important  measures  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
and  an  amount  of  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the 
profession  which  materially  impedes  a  due  recog- 
nition of  the  true  importance  of  uterine  disease. 
The  fact,  no  doubt,  is  that  neither  of  these 
opposing  views  is  entirely  right,  but  that  there 
is  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  both.  Of  the 
importance  of  inflammatory  conditions  no  one, 
who  impartially  studies  the  clinical  history  of 
cases  coming  under  his  care,  can  entertain  any 
reasonable  doubt.    The  large,  tender,  and  con- 


gested uterus,  with  its  thickened  and  hypertro- 
phied  walls,  the  inflamed  and  granular  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  cervix,  and  pouring  out 
abundance  of  morbid  secretion,  are  conditions  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  whidi  are  very 
frequently  indeed  associated  with  displace- 
ments, resulting  from  alterations  in  portions  of 
the  hypertrophied  and  over-woighted  organ.  In 
some  of  these  cases  treatment  directed  to  the 
original  inflammatory  condition  may,  of  itself, 
suffice  to  effect  a  cure  ;  in  others  this  fails,  un- 
less attention  be  at  the  same  time  paid  to  the 
secondary  displacements.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  ignore  the  occasional 
remarkable  influence  of  a  simple  displacement 
in  producing  disease.  Who,  for  example,  that  has 
witnessed  the  long  chain  of  distressing  symptoms 
following  a  traumatic  displacement,  such  as 
retroflexion  from  a  fall,  and  the  instantaneous 
relief  sometimes  following  the  introduction  of  a 
suitable  pessary,  can  doubt  this?  In  fact  all 
these  conditions  act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  and 
too  excessive  attention  to  one  set  of  symptoms, 
based  on  theoretical  dogmas,  is  as  fallacious  in 
uterine  as  in  all  other  forms  of  disease. 

The  causes  of  uterinedisease  are  very  numerous. 
Among  the  most  common  may  be  mentioned  errors 
in  the  mode  of  life  consequent  on  the  habits  of 
modern  society,  such  as  tight-lacing,  want  of 
proper  exercise,  heated  rooms,  imprudence  during 
menstruation,  and  the  like.  By  far  the  most 
prolific  source  of  uterine  disease  is  to  be  found 
ill  the  changes  in  the  uterus  consequent  on  par- 
turition. Many  accidental  circumstances  are  apt 
to  check  and  arrest  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
hypertrophied  muscles,  which  normally  occurs 
after  delivery.  Hence  the  uterus  remains  large, 
congested,  heavy,  tender,  and  in  the  condition 
known  as  sub-involution,  its  cavity,  as  measured 
by  the  uterine  sound,  being  elongated.  In  such 
cases  the  symptoms  of  uterine  disease  creep  on 
insidiously  after  abortion  or  child-bearing,  and, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  it  will  be  possible 
to  trace  its  origin  to  this  source. 

In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  uterus,  it 
will  economise  space  if  we  divide  them  into  four 
classes,  namely: — 

1.  InfiammatoTjr  and  cangestive  diseases, 
with  their  results. 

2.  Displacements. 

3.  Malignant  diseases. 

4.  Tumours. 

1.  Inflammatory  and  Congestive  Diseases. 
Under  this  heading  we  may  consider  together 
those  morbid  states  of  the  uterus,  which  are 
variously  described  under  such  terms  as  acute 
and  chronic  metritis;  chronic  parenchymatous 
metritis,  areolar  hyperplasia,  acute  and  chronic 
endo-metritis,  endo- cervicitis,  chronic  uterine 
catarrh,  granular  degeneration  of  the  cervix, 
ulceratioH  of  the  cervix,  congestion  of  the  uterus, 
and  others. 

This  course  involves  the  disadvantage  of  de- 
scribing together  diseases  which,  whilst  they  are 
very  generally  associated,  and  have  much  that 
is  common  in  their  symptomatology  and  treat- 
ment, may  often,  on  the  other  hand,  repeatedly 
occur,  and  require  important  modifications  in 
their  management,  according  to  the  particular 
parts  of  the  uterus  affected.  .  It  is  impossible, 
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however,  in  so  short  an  article,  to  discuss  their 
individual  peculiarities,  as  would  naturally  be 
done  in  a  systematic  treatise. 

Acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  uterus, 
•whether  of  its  body  or  of  its  lining  membrane, 
are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  when  un- 
connected with  the  puerperal  state,  and  if  a  con- 
trary opinion  is  expressed  in  many  of  our  gynae- 
cological works,  it  is  probably  because  various 
other  inflammatory  diseases,  especially  localised 
inflammations  of  the  peritoneum  and  cellular 
tissue  near  the  uterus,  have  been  confounded  with 
inflammations  of  the  uterus  itself.  No  practical 
harm  will  result,  therefore,  if  we  limit  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  more  chronic  con- 
ditions which  are  of  such  common  occurrence, 
and  produce  such  important  consequences.  One 
of  the  most  common  is  undoubtedly  congestion 
of  the  uterus,  associated  with  enlargement  of  its 
vessels,  and  very  often  leading  secondarily  to 
more  important  and  lasting  disease,  such  as 
inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  the 
condition  described  as  areolar  hyperplasia  or 
chronic  parenchymatous  metritis. 

jEtioloqt  ajjb  Anatomioai  Chabactbes. — 
The  causes  of  such  congestions  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  indeed  they  occur  normally  in  connec- 
tion with  every  menstrual  period,  andmay  readily 
be  perpetuated.  By  far  the  most  important, 
however,  is  some  interference  with  the  proper 
involution  of  the  uterus  after  delivery  or  abor- 
tion, to  which  a  large  proportion  of  such  disease 
may  be  traced.  If  such  congestion  continue  to 
be  repeated,  whatever  be  its  cause,  it  very  often 
leads  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  cervix  or  body  of  the  uterus;  and  then 
the  diseases  known  as  endo-^netritis  or  endo- 
cervicitis  are  established,  which  are  of  much  im- 
portance. In  these  the  largely  developed  glan- 
dular structures  of  the  mucous  membrane  are 
the  parts  chiefly  involved.  On  microscopic  ex- 
amination they  are  found  altered  in  character, 
dilated  at  their  mouths,  and  pouring  out  abun- 
dantly the  transparent  spongy  mucus  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  these  affections.  The  villi 
of  the  cervix,  both  those  within  the  canal  and  in 
its  exterior,  become  altered,  stript  of  their  epi- 
thelium, and  eventually  hypertrophied.  These 
enlarged  and  abraded  papillfe  on  the  surface 
of  the  cervix,  when  seen  through  the  speculum, 
form  the  characteristic  red,  strawberry-like, 
abrasions  round  the  os,  which,  under  the  name 
of  ulceration,  have  formed  so  fruitful  a  subject 
of  controversy  in  uterine  disease.  The  detection 
of  this  condition — which  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  an  ulceration,  since  the  epithelium  is  the 
only  structure  destroyed — is  of  much  importance 
from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  but  chiefly  as 
!eading  to  a  knowledge  of  the  more  deep-seated 
changes  which  have  produced  it  as  a  secondary 
result,  which  are  themselves  beyond  the  sphere 
of  observation,  but  which  are  truly  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  Hence  the  granular  and  abraded 
state  of  the  cervix  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  indication  of  disease  elsewhere,  not  as 
being  in  itself  a  primary  disease.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  as  specially  pointed  out  of  late 
by  American  gynaecologists,  that  many  apparent 
abrasions  of  the  cervix  are  really  due  to  lacera- 
tion of  its  tissue,  and  eversion  of  its  altered 


lining  membrane,  a  condition  which  can  only  b* 
satisfactorily  made  out  when  the  duck-bill 
speculum  is  used. 

In  more  advanced  stages  of  these  inflam^ 
mations  of  the  mucous  membrane  deeper-seated 
alterations  occur.  The  glands  become  obliterated 
or  atrophied,  and  sometimes  undergo  cystic 
degeneration ;  and  the  whole  mucous  membrane 
may  become  adherent,  stript  of  its  epithe- 
lium, covered  with  granulations,  or  finally  con- 
verted into  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  covered 
with  polymorphous  celJs  (Klebs).  In  no  long 
time,  moreover,  other  morbid  states  of  the 
uterus  are  developed.  The  organ  becomes  en- 
larged, tender  to  touch,  and  very  often  there  is 
more  or  less  forward  or  backward  displacement. 
The  cervix  especially  is  apt  to  be  hypertrophied, 
the  OS  patulous,  much  leucorrheal  discharge  is 
present,  and  all  the  distressing  chain  of  symp- 
toms accompanying  confirmed  uterine  disease  is 
established.  Pathologically,  this  enlarged  and 
tender  state  of  the  body  and  cervix  of  the  uterus 
38,  by  most  recent  writers,  believed  to  depend 
on  excessive  growth  of  the  connective  tissue, 
associated  with  vascular  hypersemia  and  hy- 
peraesthesia  of  the  nerves.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
condition  commonly  described  as  chronic  metritis, 
the  essentially  inflammatory  origin  of  which  has 
long  been  an  axiom  in  gynaecology. 

Stjiptoms.  —  The  symptoms  accompanying 
these  morbid  states  of  the  uterus  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  those  which  are  common  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  uterine  complaints.  Pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  back,  increased  by  exercise  of 
any  kind ;  pain  in  defaecation  or  micturition,  and 
in  married  women,  on  sexual  intercourse ;  pro- 
fuse glairy,  tenacious,  or  purulent  discharge,  in 
old-standing  cases  very  abundant ;  disordered 
menstruation,  either  scanty  or  irregular,  or  more 
often  profuse,  and  frequently  very  painful ;  and, 
eventually,  if  the  true  character  of  the  disease  be 
not  recognised,  a  long  and  distressing  catalogue 
of  general  symptoms,  such  as  dyspepsia,  hysteria, 
sickness  or  vomiting,  headache,  and  others  too 
protean  in  their  character  to  be  described,  are 
among  those  which  are  most  commonly  observed. 

The  conditions  met  with  on  physical  ex- 
amination vary  with  the  duration  and  extent  of 
the  disease,  and  the  tissues  of  the  uterus  chiefly 
implicated.  In  the  simpler  cases  the  uterus  is 
merely  somewhat  heavy  and  enlarged,  and  tender 
to  the  touch.  When  there  is  endo-metritis  or 
endo-ccrvicitis  to  any  extent,  the  cervix  is  some- 
what puffy  and  enlarged,  and  the  external  os 
patulous,  so  that  the  sound  passes  easily ;  and, 
in  the  same  way,  a  dilated  state  of  the  cervical 
canaland  internal  OS  is  recognised.  Very  generally 
also  the  surface  of  the  cervix  is  rough,  granular, 
and  greatly  abraded,  bleeding  on  being  touched, 
while  strings  of  the  characteristic  gelatinous  dis- 
charge are  seen  to  exude  from  the  cervix,  and 
the  cervix  may  be  extensively  fissured.  Lastly, 
on  bi-manual  examination,  in  the  more  chronic 
and  confirmed  cases,  the  whole  uterus  wiE  be 
found  to  be  distinctly  enlarged,  probably  some- 
what elongated  when  measured  by  the  sound,  and 
very  commonly  the  subject  of  some  of  the  forms 
of  displacement  to  be  presently  described. 

Peoqkosis.— The  prognosis  of  these  disease* 
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niTist,  of  coTirse,  depend  on  their  extent  and  dura- 
tion. In  theip  earlier  stages  they  are  readily 
•usceptible  of  improvement  and  cure.  In  old- 
Btanding  cases,  -which  have  lasted  for  years, 
and  produced  all  the  local  and  general  results 
above  described,  the  treatment  is  surrounded 
■wiih  difftculties,  and  the  prospect  is  far  from 
encouraging.  It  is  of  such  stakes  that  Scanzoni 
Bpeaks  when  he  says  :  '  Wo  do  not  remember  a 
lingle  case  in  ■srhich  we  have  cured  an  abiindant 
tterine  leucorrhcea  of  several  years'  standing ' — a 
jictum  which  was  doubtless  true  with  reference 
{0  the  methods  of  treatment  generally  employed, 
but  which  fortunately  cannot  be  endorsed  by 
those  who  have  employed  more  radical  means  of 
cure,  applied  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  resolves  itself 
into  general  and  local.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  indications  are  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  improve  the  nutrition  and  general 
health  by  ordinary  means  of  treatment,  such  as 
attention  to  diet,  fresh  air,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  appropriate  remedies,  amongst  which 
Buch  drugs  as  quinine,  small  doses  of  arsenic 
or  strychnia,  various  ferruginous  preparations, 
md  bromide  of  potassium,  either  alone  or  in 
x>mbination  with  other  remedies,  especially 
•^rhen  there  is  much  nervous  irritability,  are 
amongst  the  most  generally  useful.  In  old- 
standing  cases  resort  to  some  of  the  Conti- 
nental watering-places  is  occasionally  of  much 
service.  These  points,  however,  all  depend  on 
general  principles,  and  cannot  be  further  dwelt 
upon.  Among  the  local  measures  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  to  attend  to  is  rest.  If 
moving  about  produce  pain,  repose  in  the  recum- 
bent attitude  ought  certainly  to  be  enforced, 
and  in  recent  and  acute  cases,  it  should  be 
absolute.  In  chronic  cases  continuous  rest 
leads  to  the  evils  of  deterioration  of  the  general 
health,  and  the  risk  of  acquiring  habits  of  chronic 
invalidism.  This  must,  then,  be  decided  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  particular  case,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  practitioner.  Generally,  some  daily 
gentle  exercise,  short  of  fatigue,  should  be 
advised,  such  as  walking  a  little  distance,  driv- 
ing in  an  easy  carriage  or  bath-chair,  or  sitting 
in  the  open  air.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
exercise  which  does  not  produce  or  increase  pain 
is  doing  good. 

In  cases  of  simple  hyperaemia,  especially  when 
not  of  old  standing,  and  when  the  uterus  is  tender 
to  the  touch,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  is 
often  of  marked  benefit.  This  may  be  effected 
either  by  applying  from  two  to  four  leeches  to 
the  cervix  through  a  cylindrical  glass  speculum, 
or,  still  better,  by  puncturing  the  cervix  with  a 
scarificator  made  for  the  purpose.  Another 
very  effectual  means  of  relieving  congestion  and 
tenderness  of  the  uterus,  is  the  use  of  pledgets 
of  cotton  wool,  to  which  a  string  is  attached, 
thoroughly  soaked  in  glycerine.  If  one  of  these 
is  introduced  into  the  vagina  at  night,  and  re- 
moved by  means  of  the  string  in  the  morning,  it 
will  be  found  to  produce  an  abundant  watery 
discharge  which  saturates  the  linen  of  the 
patient.  Great  relief  is  thus  given,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  form  of  congestive  uterine  disease 
which  is  not  benefited  by  this  treatment,  which 
most  women  can  apply  for  themselves.    The 


glycerine  pledgets  may  be  used  every  night,  and 
they  do  not  interfere  with  other  modes  of  treat- 
ment. Continuous  irrigations  of  hot  water  at 
110°,  night  and  morning,  are  also  most  service- 
able, but  to  be  of  use  not  less  than  from  one  to 
two  gallons  must  be  used,  with  a  suitable  cistern 
syringe.  When  properly  applied  these  give 
immense  relief.  When  the  uterus  is  enlarged 
as  well  as  tender,  much  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  application  of  a  pledget  of  iodised 
cotton  to  the  cervix  once  a  week.  This  should 
be  passed  through  the  speculum,  and  retained  in 
position  by  a  large  pledget  soaked  in  glycerine.  It 
rarely  causes  pain  ;  if  it  do,  it  should  be  at  once 
removed ;  and  it  often  remarkably  reduces  the  size 
of  the  sub-involuted  and  hypertrophied  womb. 

When  there  is  evidence  of  endo-metritis  or 
endo-cervicitia  other  treatment  is  required.  Now 
the  desideratum  is  the  application  of  alterative 
remedies  to  the  diseased  mucous  membrane,  not 
with  the  view  of  destroying  it,  but  of  so  modify- 
ing its  circulation  and  nutrition  as  to  set  up 
healthy  action.  The  want  of  success  so  common 
in  treating  these  eases  may  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  remedies  have  not  been  applied  directly  to 
the  interior  of  the  cervix  or  uterus,  but  that 
practitioners  have  contented  themselves  with 
treating  the  abraded  or  granular  condition  of 
the  cervix,  thus  leaving  the  real  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease untouched.  Of  late  years  much  advance 
has  been  made,  and  we  need  not  now  talk  of 
these  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  tlie 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  in  the  same  hope- 
less strain  as  before.  One  of  the  earliest  modes 
of  intra-uterine  medication  was  the  injection  of 
fluids  into  the  uterine  cavity,  such  as  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  was 
soon  found  that  such  injections,  when  the  cervix 
had  not  been  previouslydilated.wereapt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  veryalarmingand  dangerous  symptoms ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  are 
inadmissible,  unless  the  cervix  has  been  previously 
dilated  with  sponge  or  laminaria  tents.  This  in 
itself  is  a  procedure  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken  ; 
and  to  repeat  it  frequently  for  a  length  of  time — 
as  would  be  essential  in  the  treatment  of  these 
chronic  cases — would  be  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Some  other  method  of  attaining  the  de- 
sired object  is,  therefore,  necessary,  and  this  we 
obtain  in  perfection  in  the  local  application  of 
the  desired  alteratives  on  suitable  probes  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  wool.  By  this  means 
we  can  reach  the  mucous  membrane  at  any  part 
of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  apply  our  remedies 
to  it,  without  the  necessity  of  any  preliminary 
dilatation.  The  probes  used  by  the  writer  are 
made  of  flexible  metal  (fig.  138),  attached  to  a 
wooden  handle,  and  of  such  a  size  that  when 
tightly  wrapped  round  with  a  thin  film  of  wool, 
they  are  not  thicker  than  an  ordinary  uterine 
sound.  They  are  covered  by  teasing  out  a  small 
portion  of  wool,  which  is  fiattened  between  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  The  probe  is  then  dipped 
in  water,  to  cause  the  wool  to  adhere,  and  by 
twisting  round  the  handle,  the  wool  being  held 
between  the  forefinger  and  thuftib  of  the  left 
hand,  the  wool  is  smoothly  and  firmly  wrapped 
round  it.  A  little  practice  enables  us  to  effect 
this  with  great  neatness.  The  cervix  being 
I  generally  abnormally  patulous,  there  is  no  diffi- 
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FlO.  138.    tJterino 
Probes. 


cnlty  in  parsing  the  probes  through  the  os,  pre- 
viously exposed  by  the  speculum,  so  as  to  reach 
the  entire  uterine  cavity.  The  writer  is  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  crystallised 
carbolic  acid  and  glycerine, 
as  a  local  alterative,  thau 
■which,  he  believes,  there 
is  no  better  application. 
Others,  however,  employ 
tincture  of  iodine,  strong 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, or  even,  as  recom- 
mended by  Courty  of  Mont- 
pellier,  pass  a  solid  piece 
of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  leaving  it 
there  to  melt  and  flow  over 
the  mucous  membrane.  The 
writer  first  swabs  out  the 
uterine  cavity  with  one  or 
two  probes  covered  with 
dry  wool,  so  as  to  remove 
the  glutinous  discharge  as 
muc^  as  possible,  and  then 
passes  in  another  probe, 
covered  with  the  carbolic 
solution,  so  as  to  paint  over 
the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cervix  and  body  of  the 
uterus,  the  external  abrasions  on  the  cervix  being 
subsequently  swabbed  over  with  the  same  solu- 
tion. This  rarely  gives  rise  to  any  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, and  may  be  combined  with  the  other 
plans  of  treatment  already  mentioned.  Intra- 
uterine medication  is  most  useful  in  the  week 
immediately  succeeding  menstruation,  when  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  has 
been  shed.  If  used  too  near  the  advent  of  the 
next  period  it  may  prove  too  irritating,  and  may 
bring  on  menstruation  prematurely.  As  a  rule, 
two  applications,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  intra-raenstrual  interval 
are  amply  sufficient,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  treatment  for  many  weeks  or  months. 
Should  laceration  of  the  cervix  and  ectropion 
exist,  Emmett's  operation  of  tracheloraphi  may 
be  indicated.  In  very  severe  and  obstinate  cases 
of  this  kind  Eecamier  used  to  scrape  the  ute- 
rine mucous  membrane  with  a  curette,  so  as  to 
remove  the  granulations,  especially  when  there 
was  much  metrorrhagia,  and  where  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  granular 
condition  of  the  intra-uterino  mucous  membrane. 
The  Dublin  physicians  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  cervix  having 
been  first  dilated  with  tents.  This  is  a  very 
strong  measure,  which  we  would  not  willingly 
adopt;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  writer  has  used  it,  he  has 
found  it  exceedingly  useful.  Scraping  the  uterine 
cavity  with  the  dull  wire  curette  also  occasion- 
ally has  an  admirable  result  in  such  condi- 
tions, and,  so  far  as  the  writer's  experience 
goes,  this  is  a  perfectly  safe  procedure.  Before 
concluding  this  subject,  a  word  of  caution  is 
necessary.  Valuable  as  intra-uterine  medication 
certainly  is  in  suitable  cases,  it  should  never  be 
rashly  or  indiscriminately  employed,  and  the 
writer  would  strongly  insist  that,  before  resort- 


ing to  it,  we  should  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
uterus  is  likely  to  bear  it  with  impunity.  When- 
ever, therefore,  there  is  much  tenderness  of  the 
womb  on  being  touched,  even  when  the  case  is 
otherwise  suitable, the  writer  deems  it  advisable 
first  to  remove  the  congested  condition  by  rest, 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  the  use  of  gly- 
cerine pledgets,  hot-vrater  irrigations,  and  other 
appropriate  means ;  and,  above  all,  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  concomitant  mischief  or  irrita- 
tion, recent  or  of  old  standing,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  uterus,  as  shown  by  tenderness  on 
pressure  in  the  region  of  the  broad  ligaments, 
or  fixity  of  the  uterus,  should  be  an  absolute 
contra-indication. 

2.  Displacements. — Under  this  head  we 
have  to  discuss  a  variety  of  diseases  which 
have  furnished  a  fruitful  tJieme  for  controversy 
among  gynsecoolgists.  Practically  physicians 
have  divided  themselves  into  two  great  schools 
with  regard  to  these  affections.  One  of  these 
schools  teaches  that  deviations  of  the  uterus,  in 
whatever  direction  they  occur,  whether  forwards, 
backwards,  or  to  either  side  (for  descent  of  the 
uterus  is  of  a  difTerent  character,  and  must  be 
separately  discussed),  form  of  themselves  serious 
maladies  accompanied  by  definite  symptoms; 
and,  as  a  logical  deduction,  have  their  treat- 
ment primarily  in  the  endeavour  to  replace  the 
dislocated  uterus  in  its  normal  position,  and 
maintain  its  position  by  mechanical  contrivances 
known  as  pesearies.  The  other,  and  perhaps 
larger,  school  holds  that  versions  or  flexions 
are  not  per  se  the  cause  of  the  undoubted  symp- 
toms which  are  met  with  in  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  found  to  be  present ;  that  flexions  may, 
and  often  do,  exist  without  giving  rise  to  any 
symptoms  at  all;  that  in  all  cases  the  symp- 
toms may  be  traced  to  the  uterine  engorge- 
ments and  congestions  which  accompany  the  de- 
viations, and  are  their  primary  cause;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  attention  to 
the  displacement,  which  may  be  left  to  itself, 
while  associated  conditions  are  remedied  by  ap- 
propriate treatment.  As  is  generally  the  case  in 
aU  such  controversies,  it  is  probable  that  neither 
side  is  entirely  in  the  right,  and  tliat  the  truth 
is  to  be  found  between  the  two.  It  is  certain 
that  in  some  cases,  and  under  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  constitution,  flexions  produce  symptoms 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  accompanying 
condition  of  the  uterine  structures,  which  can 
only  be  relieved  by  mechanically  supporting  the 
dislocated  womb,  and  frequently  are  so  relieved 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  It  is  unques- 
tionable, however,  that  marked  flexions  often 
exist  without  producing  any  appreciable  symp- 
toms, and  as  these  are  only  found  out  accidentally, 
when,  from  some  other  cause,  an  examination  is 
made,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  cases  are 
much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  writer  is  incliiied  to  think 
that  displacements  are  rather  the  result  than  the 
cause  of  the  associated  morbid  state  of  the 
uterus,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
treatment  is  to  get  rid  of  the  congested,  hyper- 
trophied,  or  sub-involuted  state  of  the  organ 
which  produces  them.  But  even  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  by  no  means  follows  that  proper  me- 
chanical support  is  not  needed.    So  far  from  this 
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being  the  case,  the  writer  believes  it  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  in  supporting  and  steady- 
ing the  overweighted  and  misplaced  organ,  there- 
by facilitating  the  removal  of  its  morbid  states, 
as  well  as  relieving  its  most  urgent  symptoms. 

Properly  speaking,  displacements  of  the  ute- 
rus should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  versions 
and  Jlexions.  In  the  former  the  body  of  the 
uterus  retains  its  normal  shape,  but  not  its 
Boimal  direction,  the  entire  organ  being  displaced 
either  forwards  {aiUe-version),  backwards  {reiro- 
larsion),  or  to  one  side  {latero-versimt).  In  the 
latter  the  shape  of  the  uterus  is  altered,  and  its 
body  is  more  or  less  acutely  bent  over  the  cervix 
in  the  form  of  a  retort,  producing  the  analogous 
conditions  of  ante-flexion,  retro-flexion,  or  latero- 
fiexion.  But  these  states  are  very  closelyrelated 
to  each  other.  Very  often  they  are  combined, 
they  arise  from  similar  causes,  and  they  produce 
similar  results.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  there- 
fore, they  will  be  discussed  together. 

JEtiologt  and  Pathology. — In  order  to  un- 
derstand how  uterine  displacements  are  pro- 
duced, it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  means 
by  which  the  uterus  is  maintained  in  its  natural 
position.  In  the  healthy  state  the  uterus  is 
situated  high  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  its  fundus 
projecting  somewhat  above  the  plane  of  the 
pelvic  brim,  to  the  axis  of  ■which — that  is,  to  a 
line  drawn  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  coccyx — 
its  own  axis  corresponds.  It  is  maintained  in 
this  position  partly  by  the  muscular  column  of 
the  vagina  below,  on  which  it  is,  as  it  were, 
poised;  partly  by  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum 
forming  Douglas's  pouch  behind,  especially  that 
portion  of  them  called  theutero-sacral  ligaments; 
and  partly  by  fibrous  portions  of  pelvic  fascia  in 
front,  attached  to  the  pubes  and  passing  by  the 
side  ryf  the  bladder.  These  are  fixed  to  the 
uterus  abo  ?■)  the  points  of  junction  of  the  internal 
OS  with  its  body,  which  is,  therefore,  the  part  of 
the  organ  least  liable  to  change  of  position,  and 
that  at  which  flexions  almost  invariably  take 
place.  The  fundus  and  body  are  much  more 
mobile,  but  their  movements  are  somewhat  con- 
trolled by  the  round  ligaments  in  front,  and  the 
broad  ligaments  at  the  side.  The  shape  of  the 
uterus  is  further  maintained  by  the  well-marked 
inherent  rigidity  of  its  tissue,  and  when  this  is 
eltered  by  disease,  or  by  congestion,  sub-involu- 
tion, and  the  like,  displacements  are  much  more 
apt  to  occur.  The  axis  of  the  uterus  is  naturally 
apt  to  alter  its  position  under  various  conditions. 
Thus  it  falls  less  or  more  forwards,  according 
as  the  bladder  is  distended  or  otherwise.  The 
uterus  is  also  so  placed  that  it  ascends  or  de- 
scends with  more  or  less  freedom,  and,  as  it  does 
60,  its  axis  corresponds  with  the  axis  of  the  plane 
of  that  part  of  the  pelvis  in  which  it  lies.  This 
fact  has  been  especially  pointed  out  by  the  late 
Dr.  Squarey,  and  it  goes  far  to  explain  why  simi- 
lar causes  should  at  one  period  produce  a  forward, 
and  at  another  a  backward,  displacement.  The 
causes  of  displacements  are  chiefly  any  conditions 
which  weaken  the  supports,  or  the  resisting 
power,  of  the  uterus.  They  are,  therefore,  most 
frequently  found  in  association  with  the  results 
of  parturition,  sub-involution,  congestion,  hyper- 
plasia, and  endo-metritis,  which  aU  diminish  the 
inherent  tonicity  of  the  uterine  walls,  as  well  as 


weaken  its  supports,  and  prevent  its  regaining 
its  natural  shape  when  accidentally  altered.  The 
displacement  itself  may  be  caused  or  favoured  by 
a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  blows,  falls,  tight 
clothing,  fibroid  tumours  developed  in  the  uterine 
walls,  and  many  other  analogous  states.  When 
a  flexion  has  been  produced,  the  venous  capil- 
laries at  the  point  of  flexion  are  more  or  less  ob- 
structed, and  the  return  of  blood  through  them 
hindered,  -while  the  arteries  continue  to  supply 
blood.  The  fundus,  therefore,  becomes  congested, 
and  subsequent  structural  alterations  are  de- 
veloped. This  point  has  been  insisted  on  by 
Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  accuracy.  This  explains  the  fact  that,  even 
when  flexions  are  secondary,  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  them  satisfactorily  by  general  means  alone, 
and  that,  in  course  of  time,  a  flexion,  originally 
secondary  in  its  causation,  may  require  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  treatment. 

SxMProMS. — The  symptoms  of  flexion  of  the 
uterus  are  in  no  way  special.  They  are  very 
much  those  which  have  already  been  described 
as  accompanying  the  inflammatory  varieties  of 
uterine  disease,  and  there  are  none  which  would 
enable  the  practitioner  to  foretell  its  existence 
with  certainty.  Amongst  those  most  commonly 
observed  are  pain,  weight,  and  bearing  down, 
often  decidedly  increased  by  exercise  of  any  kind, 
not  unfrequently  rendering  locomotion  an  impos- 
sibility; painin  one  orotherovarianregiou;  pain, 
and  sometimes  difficulty,  in  micturition;  and 
various  disorders  of  the  menstrual  function,  more 
especially  dysmenorrhoea  and  menorrhagia.  After 
these  have  lasted  some  time  the  secondary  de- 
rangements of  the  general  health,  so  common  in 
uterine  disease,  become  established,  and  they 
lead  to  very  serious  consequences. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  displacements 
is  not  difficult  on  vaginal  examination.  Sup- 
posing we  have  to  do  with  a  flexion,  the  cervix 
is  found  in  its  normal  position ;  but  either  in 
front,  behind,  or,  more  rarely,  at  either  side,  is  a 
rounded  swelling  about  the  size  of  half  an  orange, 
which  can  be  pushed  away  by  the  examining 
finger.  This  might  be  confounded  with  various 
other  conditions,  such  as  small  uterine  flbroids, 
inflammatory  exudation,  hsematocele,  small  ovs/- 
rian  tumours,  &c.  The  diagnosis  can,  however, 
be  readily  cleared  up  by  the  sound,  which  will 
only  pass  in  the  direction  in  which  the  uterus  is 
flexed ;  and,  on  turning  it  gently  and  cautiously 
round,  the  flexed  fundus  is  lifted  with  it,  and  can 
no  longer  be  felt  in  its  former  position.  In  ante- 
or  retro-version,  in  addition  to  feeling  the  hpdy  of 
the  uterus  in  its  abnormal  situation,  we  also  find 
that  the  cervix  is  lifted  out  of  its  usual  central 
position,  and  points  either  forwards  or  backwards. 
Tbeatment. — In  arranging  a  plan  of  treats 
ment  for  uterine  displacements,  the  concomitant 
conditions  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and 
endometritis,  congestion,  and  other  complica- 
tions relieved,  if  they  exist.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  treatment  may  entirely  fail,  or  may  be  very 
unnecessarily  prolonged.  Here  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  very  brief  description  of  the  best 
plans  of  mechanical  treatment,  strongly  insisting, 
however,  that  they  should  not  be  too  exclusively 
relied  on.  In  backward  displacements  we  have  a 
very  satisfactory  means  of  supporting  the  mis- 
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placed  organ  in  the  well-known  Hodge's  pessary 
numerous  modifications  of  which  exist.  The 
important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  select  an 
instrument  not  too  bulky,  nor  too  long  for  the 
individual  ease ;  the  best  miiterial  being  either 
wire  covered  with  soft  india-rubber,  vulcanite,  or 
Britanniii-metal.  The  treatment  often  fails  from 
want  of  proper  selection ;  since  a  pessary,  to  be 
thoroughly  useful,  should  be  fitted  as  accurately 
as  a  shoe  to  a  foot.  Before  introducing  it  the 
sound  should  be  gently  passed,  and  the  uterus 
replaced  and  held  in  its  proper  direction  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  this  manoeuvre  should  ba  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  until  the 
uterus  does  n  jt  re-assume  its  abnormal  position. 
Even  then,  however,  the  pessary  should  be  worn 
continuously  for  several  months,  until  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  misplacement  is  permanently 
relieved.  In  many  cases  relief  is  instantaneous 
and  remarkable;  in  others  the  fundus  is  too 
tender  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  pessary  at  all. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  should  be  removed,  and 
an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  prepare  the 
uterus  for  the  use  of  this  support  by  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood,  hot  irrigations,  the  appli- 
cation of  glycerine  pledgets,  or  sedative  pessaries. 
In  introducing  tlie  Hodge's  pessary,  care  should 
be  taken  to  guide  its  upper  part  into  its  proper 
position  behind  the  cervix,  so  as  to  press  up  the 
fundus ;  and,  as  the  case  improves,  a  larger  in- 
strument should  be  introduced,  so  as  to  follow 
up  the  retreatingfundus.  Eepositionof  theuterus 
must,  of  course,  never  be  attempted  if  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  fundus  is  bound  down 
by  adhesions,  or  if  the  uterus  is  very  tender.  In 
suitable  cases,  however,  it  materially  facilitates 
the  cure. 

Anterior  displacements  must  be  treated  on 
the  same  principles.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
possess  anything  like  an  equally  good  means  of 
mechanical  support,  and  a  thoroughly  efficient 
ante-flexion  pessary  is  still  a  desideratum.  After 
trying  a  good  many  the  writer  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  is  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt's 
vulcanite  cradle  pessary,  of  a  size  suitable  to  the 
case.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  introduce  and 
remove.  Nor  can  it  always  be  borne.  A  well- 
flttingabdominal  belt — and  thebest  is  that  known 
as  the  American  belt — is  often  of  great  assistance, 
by  removing  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
intestines.  When  all  other  means  of  restoring  a 
flexed  uterus  fail,  an  intra-uterine  stem  pessary 
may  possibly  succeed.  Great  caution,  however, 
is  necessary,  and  it  should  never  be  used  unless 
the  patient  is  under  constant  supervision,  so  that 
it  may  be  removed  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  undue  irritation.  During  the  treatment  of  all 
flexions,  rest  is  of  paramoimt  importance,  not 
absolute,  but  as  much  as  possible,  and  exercise 
should  be  very  sparingly  permitted,  and  only  in 
a  tentative  manner. 

Prolapsus, — The  only  other  displacement  of 
the  uterus  requiring  special  mention  is  descent 
OT  prolapsus,  for  the  corresponding  condition  of 
undue  elevation  is  of  little  practical  importance. 
Descent  of  the  uterus  is  far  from  rare,  and  it 
sometimes  causes  much  discomfort.  In  it  the 
uterus  descends  from  its  normal  position  to  a 
varying  extent,  so  that  the  prolapsus  may  be  only 
partial,  or  it  may  be  complete.    Wlien  the  entire 


uterus  lies  without  the  vuIva,  along  with  the 
everted  vagina,  the  mass  is  known  a,a  procidentia 
uteri, 

.aiTiOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. — Descent  of  the 
uterus  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes  which 
lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  uterine  supports, 
either  from  above  or  below.  These  supports  are 
chiefly,  above,  the  various  uterine  ligaments,  with 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis ;  below,  the  mus- 
cular column  of  the  vagina.  When  from  any 
cause,  such  as  imperfect  recovery  after  child- 
birth, senile  absorption  of  adipose  tissue,  or 
rupture  of  the  perinBeum  tending  to  prolapse  of 
the  vagina,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port the  uterus  efficiently,  a  comparatively  slight 
cause  may  suffice  to  allow  the  womb  to  be 
pushed  or  drawn  out  of  its  place,  as,  for  example, 
straining,  lifting  heavy  weights,  undue  weight 
of  the  organ  itself,  and  many  other  causes.  As 
soon  as  the  organ  is  prolapsed,  to  whatever  de- 
gree this  may  occur,  various  morbid  alterations 
are  pretty  sure  to  follow.  The  uterus  becomes 
irritated,  congested,  and  hypertrophied ;  and  the 
everted  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  which 
then  covers  it,  becomes  greatly  altered,  and 
assumes  almost  the  appearance  of  skin.  The 
most  characteristic  change,  however,  is  generally 
elongation  of  the  cervix,  through  traction  from 
below,  .especially  in  cases  in  which  prolapse  fol- 
lows previous  descent  of  the  vaginal  walls.  This 
elongation  is  due  to  yielding  of  the  elastic  tissue 
of  the  cervix,  especially  that  portion  above  the 
roof  of  the  vagina,  which  becomes  greatly  elon- 
gated, so  that  the  sound  introduced  into  the  pro- 
cident  organ  may  pass  for  six  or  seven  inches. 
When  the  uterus  is  replaced,  the  normal  elasticity 
again  comes  into  play,  and  the  cervix  rapidly 
contracts.  This  is  the  condition  described  by 
Hugier  as  hyperirophio  elongation  of  the  cervix, 
and  it  is  rarely  absent. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of 
prolapse  of  the  womb  are  mainly  due  to  the 
mechanical  discomfort  attending  it,  such  as 
weight,  difficulty  in  progression,  interference 
with  micturition,  and  much  general  inconveni- 
ence. The  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty. 
In  the  greater  degrees  the  procident  organ, 
covered  with  the  hardened  and  altered  vaginal 
mucous  membrane,  is  at  once  apparent.  The 
only  condition  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded 
with,  is  old-standing  inversion  of  the  uterus,  .and 
from  this  mistake  the  presence  of  the  os  uteri 
at  the  apex  of  the  tumour  will  at  once  guard 
us.  In  the  slighter  degrees  the  cervix  will  be 
felt  low  in  the  vagina,  or  even  at  its  orifice. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  comprises  two 
principal  indications  :-First,  rest,  and  consequent 
reduction  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  procident 
organ ;  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  second  in- 
dication, namely,  re-position,  and  maintenance  of 
the  uterus  in  its  normal  position.  The  effect  of 
mere  rest  in  diminishing  tlie  size  of  a  prolapsed 
uterus  is  often  very  remarkable.  A  week  or 
ten  days  in  bed  will  often,  of  itself,  reduce  the 
cervical  elongation  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Re-position  is  generally  easily  effected,  and  the 
chief  difficulty  is  in  support.  In  devising  me- 
chanical contrivances  for  keeping  the  uterus  in 
position,  the  chief  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
we  should  strengthen  the  natural  uterine  wp- 
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ports,  so  that  they  may  regain  their  lost  power 
of  keeping  the  organ  in  its  place.  Hence  the 
old  ring  or  ball  pessaries,  -which  greatly  distend 
the  vagina,  are  absolutely  inadmissible.  In  the 
slighter  degrees  an  ordinary  Hodge  may  answer 
every  purpose,  an  endeavour  being,  at  the  same 
time,  made  to  give  better  support  from  below. 
This  is  generally  best  done  by  a  perineal  pad, 
and  also  sometimes  by  using  an  astringent  to 
the  vagina,  so  as  to  make  it  a  more  efficient 
column  "of  support,  such  as  alum  or  oak-bark 
injections.  In  the  greater  degrees  the  best  kind 
of  pessary  is  that  known  as  the  '  vaginal  stem,' 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  the  cup  of  the  ordinary 
toy  known  as  the  cup-and-ball,  on  the  extremity 
of  which  the  cervix  rests,  the  other  end  being 
attached  to  a  perineal  band.  If  this  does  not 
answer,  the  pessary  known  as  Swancke's  may 
succeed.  This  has  the  advantage  of  support- 
ing the  uterus  without  unduly  distending  the 
vagina.  These  measures  are  merely  palliative, 
and  a  more  radical  cure  may  be  hoped  for  by 
various  operative  procedures,  into  the  details  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  that  they  consist  of: — First,  the  removal 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  elongated  cervix,  either 
by  the  galvano-caustic  wire  or  the  Acraseur,  in 
the  hope  of  stimulating  the  remainder  to  con- 
tract, a  procedure  only  occasionally  required,  but 
sometimes  of  undoubted  utility.  Secondly,  the 
making  of  a  new  perinaeum,  in  cases  in  which  the 
prolapse  seems  secondary  to  undue  descent  of 
the  vagina — a  very  valuable  resource.  Thirdly, 
narrowing  of  the  vagina  itself,  for  which  a 
variety  of  operations  are  practised,  which,  like 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  cervix,  are  rarely 
required. 

3.  Malignant  Disease. — ^Malignant  diseases 
are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  generative 
organs  of  females,  and  indeed  they  are  more 
often  met  with  in  these  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

.Ktioloqt. — Malignant  disease  of  the  uteiTtis 
is  most  common  about  the  middle  period  of  life, 
the  largest  number  of  cases  occurring  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Occasionally  we 
meet  with  rapidly  advancing  cases  in  younger 
women  imder  thirty  years  of  age,  or  in  old 
women  who  have  long  ceased  to  menstruate. 
Hereditary  predisposition  apparently  plays  some 
part  in  its  production,  but  not  so  much  as  was 
formerly  believed.  Frequent  child-bearing  has 
a  decided  influence  in  favouring  its  development, 
since  the  proportion  of  cases  is  larger  in  multi- 
parsB.  To  this  may  be  added  any  causes  of  con- 
stitutional debility,  since  it  unquestionably  occurs 
more  often  in  weak  and  unhealthy  than  in  strong 
and  robust  women. 

AuAToracAL  Chahactehs. — All  the  recognised 
forms  of  malignant  disease  occur  in  the  uterus, 
•  but  some  of  them  are  more  common  than  others. 
Scirrhus  is  that  which  is  least  frequently  ob- 
served, and  the  medullary  carcinoma  most  often. 
Klebs,  however,  has  pointed  out  that  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  carcinomatous  disease  the 
fibrous  element  preponderates  in  the  affected 
part;  while,  as  the  malady  progresses,  cell-growth 
rapidly  advances,  so  that  in  old-standing  cases, 
and  on  post-mortem  examinations,  the  medullary 
carcinoma  is  that  which  is  found,  although,  at 


first,  the  scirrhous  form  may  probably  have  ex- 
isted. Another  common  variety  of  malignant 
disease  is  the  epithelial  cancer,  which  chiefly 
affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix.  The 
so-called  colloid  cancer  is  rarely  met  with.  In 
the  large  m^'ority  of  cases  the  cervix  is  the 
part  first  affected,  although,  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, the  disease  may  originate  in  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  the  cervix  being  at  first  unim- 
plicated. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  more  ordinary 
variety  the  cerVix  is  hard,  somewhat  nodular, 
and  hypertrophied.  It  is  comparatively  rare 
for  the  disease  to  be  seen  at  so  early  a  stage, 
and,  as  the  uterus  is  then  quite  movable,  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cervix  due  to  congestive  forms  of 
disease.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  carcino- 
matous degeneration  advances  rapidly ;  more 
and  more  tissue  is  involved;  and  the  roof  of  the 
vagina  becomes  implicated,  so  that  the  uterus  is 
fixed  in  a  mass  of  new  growth.  Before  long  a 
destructive  process  commences  ;  portions  of  the 
growth  slough  and  come  away ;  hsemorrhage  takes 
place  from  theopeningof  vessels;  and,  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  cervix  may  be  entirely 
destroyed,  and  even  the  bladder  or  rectum  opened, 
so  as  to  form  a  common  opening  with  the  vagina. 
The  epithelial  variety  of  cancer  commences  on 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  cervix  by  the  growth 
of  its  villi  into  a  papillary  tumour,  which,  at 
first,  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  from 
similar  growths  of  a  foreign  character.  It  rapidly 
spreads  however,  soon  forming  a  fungating  soft 
mass,  not  unlike  the  flower  of  a  cauliflower  in 
appearance,  hence  its  popular  name  '  the  cauli- 
flower excrescence.'  As  in  medullary  carcinoma, 
destructive  changes  soon  occur ;  ulceration  pro- 
gresses ;  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  neigh- 
bouring structures  are  implicated.  When  the 
disease  involves  the  more  deeply-seated  tissues, 
post-mortem  examination  shows  that  the  malig- 
nant growth  there  assumes  more  of  the  character 
of  medullary  cancer. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  sign  that  arouses  sus- 
picion as  to  the  existence  of  malignant  disease  is 
generally  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  at  first 
merely  an  excessive  menstrual  flow,  subsequently 
loss  of  blood,  sometimes  very  great  in  amount, 
at  irregular  intervals.  Sometimes  it  is  brought  on 
by  trivial  causes,  and  a  not  unfrequent  complaint 
is  that  it  always  occurs  after  sexual  intercourse. 
Excessive  hsemorrhages,  which  are  sometimes 
very  alarming  in  amount,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur 
until  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  is  taking  place.  Another  marked 
symptom  is  profuse  discharge,  often  having  a 
peculiar  and  pathognomonic  Foetor,  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  minute  portions  of  sloughing  tissue.  In 
medullary  carcinoma  the  discharge  is  not  usually 
abundant,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  ichorous  in 
character,  producing  excoriations,  intense  pruri- 
tus, or  other  disagreeable  symptoms,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  irritating  property.  In  epithelioma 
it  is  often  very  abundant,  watery  in  character, 
and  tinged  with  blood.  Pain  is  sometimes  ex- 
cessive. The  writer  has  often,  however,  seen 
cases  terminate  fatally  without  any  pain  at 
all.  General  constitutional  disturbance  soon 
results ;    the  peculiar  cachexia    of   malignant 
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disease  is  developed  ;  and  the  patient  becomes 
sallow,  emaoiate(i  and  extremely  debilitated. 

Diagnosis. — In  advanced  eases  vaginal  exami- 
nation at  onee  clears  up  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  cervix  and  roof  of  the  vagina  are  infiltrated 
with  the  characteristic  hard  growth,  and  the  ute- 
rus is  quite  fixed.  K  ulceration  has  advanced,  the 
ragged  broken  edges  of  the  cervix  are  apparent, 
bleeding  on  being  touched,  and  breaking  down 
under  the  finger.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  mistake 
is  hardly  possible.  In  the  earlier  stages,  before 
fixation  and  ulceration  have  advanced,  error  is 
easy,  and  it  is  far  from  uncommon  to  find  non- 
malignant  alterations  of  the  cervix  which,  have 
been  mistaken  for  cancer,  and  even  the  reverse. 
Nothing  but  time  will  clear  up  such  doubtful 
eases,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  a 
positive  diagnosis,  unless  the  character  of  the 
case  is  marked  and  undoubted.  The  most  diffi- 
cult cases  to  diagnose  aie  those  in  which  the  body 
of  the  uterus  is  alone  adected.  Here  haemor- 
rhage, fffitid  discharge,  and  recurrent  attacks  of 
spasmodic  pain  (probably  caused  by  the  efforts 
of  the  uterus  to  expel  discharge  collected  in  its 
cavity)  may  arouse  suspicion ;  but  nothing  except 
dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  uterine  cavity,  can  clear  up  the  nature 
of  the  case.  On  account  of  the  friability  of  the 
tissues,  this  must  always  be  done  with  great 
caution.  In  epithelial  cancer  the  soft,  fungating, 
bleeding,  and  easily  broken-down  mass  can  hardly 
be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is,  of  course,  most 
unfavourable.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few 
authentic  cases  on  record  in  which  the  patients 
have  recovered  after  amputation  of  the  cervix, 
but  these  are  of  the  utmost  rarity.  In  the  vast 
majority  death  takes  place,  in  a  time  varying 
from  a  few  months  to  one  or  two  years.  Pro- 
bably the  disease  advances  most  rapidly  in 
younger  patients,  but  few  last  longer  than  two 
years.  Death  takes  place  either  from  exhaustion, 
hsemorrhage,  septicaemia,  or  some  other  compli- 
cation. The  writer  has  seen  it  on  one  or  two 
occasions  result  from  uraemia,  the  consequence  of 
occlusion  of  the  ureters  through  extension  of 
the  cancerous  growth. 

Tbeatment. — In  the  large  majority  of  eases 
seen  for  the  first  time  at  an  advanced  stage, 
treatment  must,  of  necessity,  be  palliative  only. 
Here  there  are  two  chief  indications-^the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  health;  and  the  relief 
of  pain,  fffitoT,  or  other  distressing  local  com- 
plications. For  the  former  we  must  rely  mainly 
on  a  suitable  diet,  and  the  administration  of 
some  tonic  which  may  be  found  to  agree  with 
the  patient.  The  preparations  of  arsenic,  as  a 
rule,  answer  better  then  either  iron  or  quinine. 
For  the  relief  of  pain  the  use  of  opiates,  either 
in  the  form  of  morphia  suppositories  or  admi- 
nistered subcutaneously,  must  be  our  sheet 
anchor,  and,  when  the  pain  is  severe,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  exhibit  them  in  large  doses.  Fcetor 
may  be  best  arrested  by  the  local  use  of  anti- 
septics. The  plan  which  the  writer  has  found  to 
answer  best  for  the  purpose  is  to  introduce  at 
night  into  the  vagina  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool, 
soaked  in  tho  glycerine  of  tannin,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  the  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid 
has  been  added,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
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ounce  of  the  latter  to  eight  ounces  of  the  fop 
mer.  This  effectually  destroys  fcetor,  while  the 
astringent  property  of  the  tannin  serves  to 
check  unduly  rapid  cell-growth,  and  prevent 
haemorrhage.  In  the  morning  tho  vagina  may 
be  syringed  out  with  Condy's  fluid  and  water. 
Iodoform  pessaries  are  also  extremely  useful  for 
tbis  purpose.  When  haemorrhage  is  excessive 
local  haemostatics,  such  as  the  diluted  liquor  ferri 
perchloridi,  must  be  used,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
vagina  plugged.  Surgical  treatment  Inay  be 
adopted,  either  in  the  hope  of  entirely  removing 
the  disease,  or  of  lessening  the  haemorrhage  and 
discharges,  and  so  retarding  its  progress.  Either 
indication  is  most  easily  fulfilled  in  epithelial 
cancer.  When  this  is  limited  to  the  cervix,  when 
there  is  a  fair  margin  of  healthy  tissue  between 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  ,cervix  and  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  amputation  by  the  galvano-caustic 
wire  or  wire  icraseur  should  be  resorted  to,  the 
actual  cautery  being  subsequently  freely  applied 
to  the  stump,  to  destroy,  as  much  as  possible, 
any  infiltrated  cancer-cells.  Even  when  this  fails 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  it  will 
certainly  prolong  the  life  of  the  patient,  and 
increase  her  comfort.  In  other  cases  destruction 
of  the  exuberant  growth,  both  in  epithelial  and 
medullary  cancer,  may  be  advantageously  effected 
by  local  caustic  applications,  such  as  strong  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  zinc,  nitric  acid,  or  bromine. 
Of  late  years  the  same  object  has  been  sought 
by  excising  the  diseased  tissue,  or  by  scraping  it 
away  as  much  as  possible  by  peculiar  scoop-shaped 
curettes  made  for  the  purpose,  after  which  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  caustics,  or  the  actual 
cautery,  may  be  applied.  It  is  in  the  epithelioma- 
tous  form  of  malignant  disease  that  this  proce- 
dure is  most  valuable,  and  a  carefully  performed 
operation  may  prolong  life  for  months  or  years. 
The  more  radical  operations  for  extirpation  of  the 
entire  uterus,  as  practised  by  Freund  and  Billroth, 
are  too  little  known  to  justify  discussion  in 
thiSplace.  These  procedures,  however  useful  they 
may  be  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  are 
clearly  inapplicable  when  it  is  advanced,  and 
when  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  vagina  is  involved 
in  its  spread. 

4.  Tumours. — (1.)  Fibroid  Tumour. — By  far 
the  most  common  variety  of  uterine  tumours — so 
common  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  it 
is  found  in  60  per  cent,  of  women  who  die  after 
middle  age — ^is  the  so-called  fibroid  tumour 
(myoma,  fibroma). 

JEtiot-ogt. — Fibroid  tumours  are  most  com- 
mon after  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  certain 
races,  the  African  especially,  tljey  occur  with 
great  frequency.  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known 
of  the  causes  which  produce  or  favour  theii 
growth. 

ANATOMiCAt  Chabaotebs. — Fibromata  are 
limited  hypertrophies  of  the  substance  of  the  ute- 
rus, existing  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  globular 
tumours)  contained  loosely  in  a  <M,psule  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue.  Structurally  they  are  homologous 
with  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  itself,  consisting  of 
connective  tissue,  mixed  with  unstriped  muscular 
fibres.  They  are  found  of  every  size,  varying  from 
dimensions  scarcely  larger  than  a  millot-seed,  up 
to  enormous  masses  weighing  as  much  as  fifty 
pounds.    Most  generally  they  occupy  the  fundus 
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and  body  of  the  womb,  and  they  are  oonTeniently 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion tliey  occupy,  namely,  the  sub -peritoneal, 
occupying  chiefly  the  outer  surface  of  the  uterus ; 
the  intra-mural,  chiefly  developed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  walls ;  and  the  sub-mv^mis,  which 
project  into  its  cavity,  and  these  may  be  either 
completely  sessile,  ■with  a  broad  base  of  attach- 
ment, or  they  may  have  become  more  or  less 
pedunculated,  and  then  approach  in  character  to 
the  fibroid  polypi. 

When  once  formed,  the  future  progress  ot 
fibroids  of  the  womb  varies  much.  Generally 
they  are  of  very  slow  growth,  and,  although 
malignant  degeneration  of  their  structure  has 
been  observed  in  rare  instances,  they  most  com- 
monly exist  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  troublesome  effects, 
beyond  those  resulting  from  mechanical  pres- 
sure, provided  they  are  not  accompanied  by 
haemorrhage.  They  are,  however,  s'ubject  to 
certain  occasional  alterations,  such  as  inflam- 
mation and  even  sloughing,  when  mechanically 
injured,  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration,  and 
even  to  complete  abortion.  The  possibility  of 
their  entire  spontaneous  disappearance  has  been 
strongly  questioned.  The  writeo?  has  published 
several  instances  comiug  under  his  own  obser- 
yation,  and  the  fact  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted,  the  explanation  probably  being  that 
on  account  of  similarity  of  texture  to  that  of 
the  tissues  of  the  uterus,  they  are  subject  to  a 
process  of  involution  like  that  which  the  tissue 
of  the  uterus  undergoes  after  delivery. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  fibroids  of  the 
womb  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  their  position. 
The  sub-peritoneal  and  interstitial  varieties, 
when  not  very  large,  are  often  unaccompanied 
by  any  symptoms  whatever,  and  those  that  exist 
are  chiefly  the  i:esultof  mechanical  pressure,  such 
as  -weight,  difficulty  in  walking,  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  constipation,  and  the  like.  In  the 
sub-mucous  variety,  the  prominent  symptom  is 
haemorrhage,  which  sometimes  occurs  to  a  very 
alarming  extent,  and  may  even  put  the  patient's 
life  in  danger.  The  source  of  the  haemorrhage  is 
probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  minute  capil- 
lary vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  tumour,  which  keeps  up  irritation  and  con- 
geition  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  similar  in  its 
origin,  therefore,  to  the  di3cliarge  in  menstru- 
ation, and  is  greatest  in  amount  at  the  menstrual 
period.  The  more  severe  haemorrhages  are  pro- 
bably caused  by  openings  in  various  tissues 
developed  in  the  periphery  of  the  tumour,  where 
the  vessels  are  increased  in  size,  just  as  they  are 
in  pregnancy. 

The  physical  signs  vary  with  the  size  and 
situation  of  the  tumours."  If  large  enough  to 
be  perceptible  on  abdominal  palpation,  they  have 
generally  a  more  or  less  rounded  or  lobular  out- 
line, and  a  hard,  firm  feel,  without  any  fiuctuar 
tion,  which  serves  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  varieties  of  abdominal  growth.  Small 
tumours,  however,  growing  from  the  sides  of  the 
uterus,  may  be  easily  confounded  with'  other 
conditions,  especially  flexions  of  the_  uterus, 
and  deposits  or  exudations  in  its  vicinity,  such 
as  hsematocele,  or  pelvic  cellulitis  or  peritonitis. 
Tb«  mobility  of  the  uterus,  which  in  the  latter 


conditions  is  generally  impaired,  and  the  use  of 
the  uterine  sound,  which  shows,  in  tumours,  that 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  considerably  elongated, 
ought  to  enable  us  to  avqid  such  mistakes. 

Tbhatment,  — The  treatment  resolves  itself 
into  medical  and  surgical.  The  former  may  be 
said  to  be  powerless,  all  the  so-called  absorb- 
ents— iodides,  bromides,  preparations  of  lime, 
Kreuznach  and  other  waters,  being  admitted  to 
be  of  no  reliable  value  whatever.  The  only  plan 
which  merits  further  study  is  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  ergotiue,  in  doses  of  from  gr.  ss.  to 
gr,  j.  daily,  whicli  is  said  by  Hildebrandt  to  be 
of  gi'eat  value,  and  is  favourably  spoken  of  by 
Atthill  and  other  authors.  In  a  case  at  present 
under  the  writer's  care,  in  which  hsemorrhage  had 
been  continuous  for  two  years,  and  in  which  a 
mass  of  fibroid  reached  half-way  up  to  the  um- 
bilicus, under  the  continuous  use  of  this  method 
for  several  months,  the  abdominal  tumours  are 
no  longer  to  be  made  out,  although  those  for- 
merly felt  in  the  pelvis  still  exist,  and,  the 
haemorrhages  have  entirely  ceased.  In  one  or 
two  other  cases  the  writer, has  been  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  treatment,  on  account  of  the 
severe  cutaneous  irritation  the  injections  pro- 
duced. Surgical  methods  of  treatment  are  only 
called  for  when  the  haemorrhages  are  excessive 
and  exhausting.  To  discuss  them  at  length  is 
impossible  in  so  limited  a  space,  and  the  writer 
can  do  little  more  than  merely  enumerate  them, 
referring  the  reader  to  any  recent  systematic 
work  for  complete  details. 

a.  Injection  of  styptics  into  the  uterine  cavity, 
such  as  tincture  of  iodine,  or  diluted  tincture 
of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  is  valuable  when  the 
haemorrhage  is  excessive,  buta  plan  which  should 
not  be  tried  unless  the  cervix  has  been  previously 
dilated. 

b.  Incision  of  the  cervix  is  dpcidedly  beneficial 
when  the  haemorrhage  is  frequent  and  severe, 
whicli  is  supposed  to  act  by  allowing  the  uterine 
fibres  to  contract  upon  the  tumour. 

c.  Incision  of  the  capsule  of  the  tumour  itself 
is  useful  in  certain  sessile  tumours  projecting 
into  the  uterine  cavity,  certainly  diminishing 
the  haemorrhage,  and  facilitating  subsequent 
enucleation. 

d.  Bemoval  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
tumour,  with  the  ecraseur  or  gal  vano-caustic  wire, 
may  be  undertaken,  when  it  is  so  situated  as  to 
be  within  reach. 

e.  Enucleation  is  very  valuable  when  the 
tumour  is  projecting  into  the  uterine  cavity,  and 
is  already  partially  separated  from  its  attach- 
ments. Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be 
shelled  out  from  its  capsule  en  masse.  The 
operation,  however,  is  difficult  and  severe,  and, 
must  be  reserved  for  very  urgent  cases. 

/.  Gastrotomy,  with  the  removal  of  the  mass 
of  the  tumour,  and  even  of  the  entire  uterus- 
is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all  operations, 
but  one  which  has  recently  been  occasionally 
successfully  performed,  and  which  is  justifiable 
whpn  the  patient's  life  is  setriously  endangered 
from  uncontrollable  haemorrhage. 

g.  The  artificial  production  of  the  menopause 
by  removal  of  fhe  ovaries  is  an  operation  which 
has  of  late  been  highly  recommended. 

2,  Polypus, — Polypus  of  the  uterus  may  be 
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considered  in  connection  with  this  suhjeot,  since 
the  large  majority  of  polypi  are  merely  fibroid 
tumours,  to  a  great  extent  enucleated  from  their 
capsules,  and  attached  to  the  uteruf  by  a  narro-w 
pedicle.  There  are,  howerer,  two  other  Tarieties 
described,  the  gimidular,  and  the  cellular  polypi. 
Anatomical  Charactees. —  The  fflandular 
polypus  is  a  localised  hypertrophy  of  connective 
tissue,  rarely  larger  than  an  egg,  and  generally 
attached  to  the  cervix;  the  cellular  is  a  hyper- 
trophy of  some  of  the  glandular  structures  of  the 
cervix,  either  of  the  Nabothian  follicles  or  the 
utricular  glands,  and  it  is  generally  of  small  size. 
Fibroid  polypi,  like  fibroid  tumours,  may  be  of 
any  dimensions,  but  they  are  commonly  met  with 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pear. 

Stmptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Polypi  are  only 
important  because  of  the  haemorrhage  which  so 
frequently  accompanies  them.  When  extruded 
from  the  cervix,  or  growing  from  it,  they  offer 
no  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  Nor  is  there  any 
condition  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  them,  except  a 
chronic  inversion  of  the  womb,  which  can  be 
readily  differentiated  by  tracing  the  pedicle 
through  the  os,  and  finding  that  the  sound  enters 
the  uterus  to  its  usual  depth.  Intra-uterine 
polypi  are  much  more  difficult  to  discover,  and 
here  the  only  plan  is  complete  dilatation  of  the 
cervix,  and  thorough  exploration  of  the  uterine 
cavity.  This  procedure  is  essential  in  all  cases 
of  severe  haemorrhage  resisting  ordinary  haemo- 
static treatment. 

Treatment. — When  once  a  polypus  has  been 
detected,  the  only  treatment  is  its  removal.  In 
cases  in  which  the  polypus  is  chiefly  in  the 
vagina,  this  is  easy  enough,  the  wire  of  an 
icraseur  being  passed  round  the  pedicle,  which 
is  separated  in  this  way  from  its  attachment. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  wire  should  touch  the 
base  of  the  pedicle,  since  the,  part  left,  after  the 
bulk  of  the  polypus  is  removed,  always  shrivels 
up  and  disappears.  In  intra-uterine  polypi  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  pass  the  wire  round  the 
pedicle,  but  by  thoroughly  anaesthetising  the  pa- 
tient, and  using  a  single  wire,  it  can  generally 
be  managed.  No  other  method  of  removing 
polypi  is  so  good.  Excision  may  give  rise  to 
haemorrhage,  and  the  old  method  of  ligature  is 
dangerous  from  the  risk  of  inducing  septicaemia. 

3.  Fibro-cystic  and  Sarcomatous  Tumours. — 
The  only  other  uterine  growths  requiring  mention 
are  the  fibro-<!ystic  tumours  (cysto-fibroma, 
cysto-sarcoma),  and  the  sarcomatous  tumours. 

The  fibro-cystic  tumour  is  specially  important 
on  account  of  its  great  resemblance  to  cystic  tu- 
mours of  the  ovary,  and  the  extreme  diificulty 
of  differential  diagnosis,  which  is  so  great  that 
probably  there  is  no  ovariotomist  of  any  expe- 
rience who  has  not  ^aistaken  the  one  for  the 
other.  The  fibro-cystic  tumour  is  afibroid  tumour 
of  the  uterus,  generally  of  the  sub-peritoneal 
variety,  which  has  grown  to  a  large  size  from 
the  development  of  cysts  in  its  substance.  This 
is  most  usually  effected  by  degeneration  of  its 
tissue,  which  becomes  liquefied  and  transformed 
into  an  albumino-serous  fluid.  Thus  we  have 
a  tumour  partially  solid,  partially  fluctuating — 
although  rarely  so  distinctly  so  as  an  ovarian 
tumour — from  which  fluid  can  be  drawn  by  an 
exploratory  puncture,  and  which  may  obtain  di- 
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mensions,  and  produce  constitutional  effects,  not 
less  marked  than  those  of  ovarian  cystic  disease. 
The  differential  diagnosis  may  well  baffle  even 
the  most  expert  gynaecologist.  The  sound  may 
possibly  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  uterine  cha- 
racter of  the  growth,  as  it  enters  for  a  consideis- 
able  length,  and  on  moving  it  the  connection  of 
the  tumour  with  the  uterus  may  be  demonstrated. 
Athill  has  recently  laid  stress  on  the  character 
of  the  fluid  removed  on  puncture  as  diagnostic, 
since,  unlike  ovarian  fluid,  it  coagulates  sponta- 
neously on  standing,  and  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation elongated  fibre-cells,  similar  to  those  of 
the  uterus  itself,  are  found  in  it.  The  prognosis 
of  these  growths  is  unfavourable,  since  they  pro- 
duce all  the  evil  effects  of  ovarian  tumours,  and 
the  risk  attending  their  removal  by  operation, 
which  is  the  only  available  method  of  treatment, 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  ovariotomy. 

Sarcomatous  tumours  of  the  uterus  have  been 
but  little  studied.  They  are  in  many  respects 
like  fibroid  growths,  but  have  a  marked  tendency 
to  fungate  and  ulcerate,  and  to  return  after 
removal.  Hence,  they  hold  a  place  midway 
between  the  benign  fibroid  and  the  malignant 
cancerous  growths,  and  they  generally  spring 
from  the  uterme  tissue,  like  the  sub-mucous 
fibroids,  but  without  any  distinct  capsule.  The 
symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of  fibroid  in  that 
situation,  namely,  haemorrhage ;  profuse  watery 
discharges,  occasionally  differing  in  character ; 
and  sometimes  pain,  probably  the  result  of  ute- 
rine contractions.  The  treatment  must  consist 
in  the  removal  of  as  much  as  is  possible  of  the 
thmour  by  the  dcraseur  or  galvano-caustic  wire  ; 
and,  if  the  nature  of  the  tumour  be  ascertained, 
its  attachment  should  be  thoroughly  cauterised 
with  strong  nitric  acid. 

W.  S.  Platfair. 

WOMEIT,  Diseases  of. — Stnon,:  Fr.  Ma- 
ladies des  Femmes  •  Ger.  Frauenkrankheiten. 

The  intention  of  this  article  is  to  indicate 
what  is  comprehended  under  its  title :  to  define 
the  proper  limits  of  the  subj  ect ;  to  show  broadly 
the  relations  of  the  subject  to  general  pathology ; 
and  to  set  out  some  connected  points  and  general 
principles  which  could  hardly  be  so  usefully 
stated  in  the  special  articles  into  which  the  sub- 
ject is  necessarily  subdivided. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  thai 
shall  clearly  separate  what  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  special  diseases  of  women  from 
the  domain  of  general  pathology.  The  study  of 
the  diseases  centred  in  the  sexual  system  of 
women  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  gen- 
eral pathology  to  this  particular  system.  Any 
disease  occurring  in  a  woman  will  almost  certainly 
involve  some  modifications  in  the  work  of  her 
sexual  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary 
or  disturbed  work  of  her  sexual  system  will  in- 
fluence the  course  of  any  disease  which  may  assail 
her,  however  independent  this  disease  may  seem  to 
be  in  its  origin.  Still,  bearing  in  mind  the  fore- 
going fundamental  facts,  it  may  be  stated  broadly 
that  the  diseases  of  women  embrace  more  espe- 
cially those  morbid  processes  and  mechanical 
deviations  of  which  the  principal  seat?  is  in  the 
sexual  system,  that  is,  iu  the  ovaries,  uterus,  and 
breasts.  Yet  even  this  is  a  narrow  and  misleading 
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view  to  take.    It  is  no  more  possible  to  imagine 
(in  isolated  pathology  of  the  ovaries  or  uterus, 
than  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or  heart.  If  any  one  of 
these  organs  bo  damaged  or  working  imperfectly, 
the  blood,  the  nervous  centres,  the  other  organs, 
the  whole  body  suffer.    No  one  organ  can  with- 
draw itself  from  its  solidarity  with  the  rest.  And 
it  is  often  an  impossible  task  to  analyse  what  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be  a  simple  case,  say  of  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney,  into  its  component  elements, 
and  to  bring  home  to  the  kidney  the  initial  faUit. 
The  controversy  concerning    arterial    fibrosis, 
heart-disease,  and  Eright's  disease,  is  a  striking, 
but  by  no  means  exceptional,  illustration  of  this 
proposition.     The  same  thing  is  equally  true  of 
many  apparently  special  disorders  of  the  ovaries 
or  uterus.    The  disturbance  in  function  of  these 
organs  may  be  so  obtrusively  prominent  that 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  them  ;  and  thus 
we  may  be  led  to  regard  them  as  the  exclusive  or 
principal  seat  of  morbid  action,  and  so  to  expend 
upon  them  our  remedial  care.    The  physician,  in 
search  of  a  diagnosis,  is  greatly  guided  by  the 
observation  of  function.      Disturbed  function 
raises  a  presumption  that  the  organ  disturbed  is 
itself  at  fault,  and  we  are  instinctively  inclined 
to  help  that  organ  in  its  difficulty.     £ut  the 
primary   or  efficient  cause   may  be  elsewhere. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  as  it  is 
of  the  heart,  kidney,  or  any  other  organ.     One 
illustration  will  suffice.    A  woman  suffers  an 
abortion.  There  is  the  uterus  obviously  disturbed 
in  its  function,   acting,  in  fact,  in  an  improper 
manner.    But  we  cannot  in  all  cases  affirm  that 
the  uterus  is  diseased.    The  causes  of  abortion 
are  multitudinous.  An  efficient  cause  may  indeed 
be  found  in  some  mechanical  or  structural  fault 
of  the  uterus  ;  but  more  often  it  will  be  found  in 
the  impeded  work  of  some  remote  organ,  or  in  an 
empoisoned  state  of  the  blood.     Nor  is  any  case 
often  simple.    Commonly  several  causes  concur, 
local  conditions  acting  and  reacting  upon   each 
other.   Thus,  when  the  immediate  cause  is  found 
in  some  alteration  of  tissue  in  the  uterus,  we 
may  still  have  to  look  for  the  original  cause  in 
some    antecedent    constitutional    disorder,   for 
example,   struma  or, syphilis,   inherited  or  ac- 
quired, or  perhaps  in  some  long  past  transient 
morbid  process,  whose  action  can  only  be  traced 
back — if  traced  at  all — through  the  fallacious 
records  and  conjectures  of  history.      Nor  even 
then  shall  we  be  justified  in  concluding  that  we 
have  discovered  the  whole  secret  of  the  abortion, 
that  we  are  masters  of  the  situation,  able  to  take 
a  right  view  of  its  clinical  significance,  and  com- 
petent to  deal   with  it   on  rational   principles. 
Abortion  is  not  seldom  a  conservative  process,  a 
remedy  adopted  by  Nature  to  avert  urgent  dis- 
tress in  the  circulation  or  in  vital  organs.  There 
may  be  no  appreciable  disease  in  the  uterus  or 
embryo ;  but  the  embryo  is  cast  out,  the  uterus 
is  emptied,  in  order  to  relieve  the  system  of  n. 
source  of  danger.      Here,  then,  is  proof  of  the 
danger  of  treating  disorders  of  the  sexual  organs 
as  a  detached  bit  of  pathology. 

Here  we  may  make  particular  application  of 
a  general  law.  The  case  may  be  formulated 
aphoristically.  An  organ  so  made  to  work  against 
obstruction,  in  excess,  or  in  an  unnatural 
manner,  is  prone  to  organic  disease.    This  is 


remarkably  true  of  the  uterus.  It  may  be  said 
indeed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  struc- 
tural abnormalities  of  the  uterus  arise  in  this 
way.  Hence  the  importance  of  looking  at  dis- 
turbed function,  not  necessarily  as  evidence  of 
disease  of  its  correlated  organ,  but  always  as  a 
warning  that  disease  of  that  organ  is  in  course 
of  induction  or  of  aggravation.  This  applies 
most  strongly  to  the  history  of  dysmenorrhcea, 
in  which  the  transition  from  physiology  in  diffi- 
culty into  pathology  is  often  conspicuously  ma- 
nifested. 

The  widest  and  perhaps  the  best  definition  of 
the  subject  is  expressed  in  the  word  '  Gynaeco- 
logy.' It  embraces  indeed  far  more  than  is 
expressed  in  the  term  '  diseases  of  women.'  In 
its  full  etymological  meaning  it  is  comprehensive 
beyond  the  strict  domain  of  medicine  ;  but  expe- 
rience and  thought  will  show  that  it  does  not  go 
beyond  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  care 
of  the  '  health  of  women.'  Without  accepting 
the  doctrine  of  Michelet^  that  the  life  of  woman 
is  a  history  of  disease,  it  is  undeniable  that  to 
appreciate  justly  the  pathology  of  woman  we 
must  observe  her  in  all  her  social  relations,  study 
minutely  her  moral  and  intellectual  characteris- 
tics— that  we  must,  in  short,  never  for  a  moment 
lose  sight  of  those  physical  attributes  which  in- 
delibly stamp  her  as  woman,  which  direct)  con- 
trol, and  limit  the  exercise  of  her  faculties.  This 
collateral  study  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
in  the  pathological  history  of  woman  than  it  is 
in  that  of  man.  A  very  large,  perhaps  a  prepon- 
derating, proportion  of  all  the  diseases  to  which 
women  are  subj  ect,  arise  out  of,  or  are  in  inti- 
mate reactive  relation  with  the  play  of  her  sexual 
system.  The  key  to  many  of  the  disorders  of 
woman,  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  will  be 
found  here.  The  essence  of  her  mental  life  is 
responsiveness  ;  the  emotional,  tlie  reflex,  or 
diastaltic  functions  play  an  infinitely  more  active 
part  than  in  man.  It  may  further  be  said  that 
the  reciprocal  action  ■  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  ganglionic  nerves  is  quicker  and  mora 
intimate  than  in  man,  especially  that  the  brain 
is  more  strictly  subservient  to  the  animal  func- 
tions. Abstraction  from  corporeal  impulse,  initia- 
tion, enterprise  are  masculine  faculties. 

There~~t3  one  pnm&-facie  limitation  of  the 
subject.  The  proper  diseases  of  woman  occur 
during  her  sexual  life ;  that  is,  during  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  ovaries,  uterus,  and  breasts. 
Before  this  epoch  sets  in  the  female  is  not  a 
woman  but  a  child ;  and  when  this  epoch  is  over, 
those  organs  shrivel  up  and  no  longer  affect 
the  system  as  before.  Practically,  however,  the 
physical  defects  of  the  sexual  organs  in  course  of 
development,  as  in  girls,  and  in  course  of  atrophic 
degeneration,  as  in  old  women,  are  so  closely  re- 
lated by  continuity  of  history  with  their  state  in 
the  epoch  of  functional  activity,  that  all  three 
epochs  are  but  linked  chapters  of  the  samehistory. 
To  cut  out  arbitrarily  the  consideration  of  the 
child  and  the  old  woman  must  needs  invalidate 
our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  woman  proper.  But  for  the  gynsecologist 
this  study  need  not  embrace  mora  than  the 
development  and  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs. 
In  the  child,  and  up  to  the  advent  of  puberty, 
these  diseases  are  few,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
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accidental.  The  developmental  faults  even  rarely 
acquire  importance  until  the  advent  of  puberty. 
Then  if  the  organs  are  faulty,  and  their  relations 
to  surrounding  organs  are  abnormal,  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions  may  be  so  hindered  that 
distress  may  ensue  in  the  oi^ans  themselves,  in 
their  immediate  surroundings,  or  in  distant 
organs  ;  or  disorders  of  hseroatosis,  nutrition,  or 
other  general  processes  may  be  induced.  In  the 
old  woman  the  sexual  organs,  having  fulfilled 
their  functions,  undergo  what  may  be  called 
senile  atrophy.  The  ovaries,  the  uterus,  the  va- 
gina often,  and  the  breasts  shrink :  they  are  no 
longer  the  centres  of  active  nervous  and  blood 
distribution;  they  become  inert,  and  henceforth 
exercise  but  feeble  influence  upon  the  general 
organism.  Unhappily  this  normal  course  is  not 
always  observed.  Towards  the  climacteric  there 
is  too  often  developed  a  tendency  to  certain  mor- 
bid processes  in  the  ovaries,  uterus,  vagina,  and 
breasts,  which  compel  the  attention  of  the  gynse- 
cologist.  Instead  of  undergoing  what  may  be 
described  as  the  normal  process  of  quiet  extinc- 
tion, their  tissues  exhibit  aberrant  forms  of  nu- 
trition and,  degeneration,  as  fibroma  or  cancer, 
and  then  again  the  pelvic  organs  become  active 
foci  of  blood-distribution  and  growth,  entail- 
ing local  distress,  and  general,  it  may  be  life- 
imperilling,  disorder.  And  even  when  no  mor- 
bid tissue-change  occurs,  when  the  organs  yield  to 
the  process  of  extinction,  various  phenomena 
commonly  show  themselves,  always  more  or  less 
distressing ;  and  which  often  assume  pathological 
import.  The  sexual  apparatus  no  longer  domi- 
nating the  system,  tho  balance  of  healthy  action 
and  reaction  being  lost,  the  nervous  force  not 
finding  its  long-accustomed  use,  wanders  oflF  in 
strange  paths,  and  in  its  erratic  play  reveals 
various  nervous  phenomena,  not  seldom  mistaken 
for  special  neuroses— as  neuralgia,  hysteria,  syn- 
copal attacks,  or  vertigo,  or  even  convulsive  at- 
tacks simulating  or  even  merging  into  epilepsy, 
hemiansesthesia,  or  hemiplegia,  single  or  com- 
bined, and  mimicking  apoplexy  or  paralysis;  and 
various  mental  aberrations  more  or  less  rebellious 
to  the  will,  a  very  common  phenomenon  being 
enfeebled  memory  and  unsteady  volition.  As- 
sociated or  not  with  some  of  the  foregoing 
phenomena  are  various  subjective  phenomena  of 
sensation.  Illusive  pregnancy — the  pseudooyesis 
of  Mason  Good — is  one  of  the  most  familiar.  Cer- 
tain peripheral  sensations,  as  tingling,  pricking, 
numbness  of  the  limbs,  chills  and  flushings, 
sometimes  profuse  perspirations,  itching — when 
oeourfing  in  tho  pudenda  assuming  the  character 
of  pruritus — this  in  many  cases  associated  with, 
and  apparently  dependent  upon,  irritating  dis- 
charges from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  the  expres- 
sion often  of  organic  disease,  in  other  cases  with 
glycosuria,  but  in  all  probably  with  some  pertur- 
bation of  the  glandular  system.  Here  we  see 
proof  of  the  intimate  connection  of  innervation, 
nutrition,  and  glandular  action.  Tliis  origin  of 
glycosuria  is  but  one  example  of  the  influence  of 
perverted  or  diverted  nerve-force,  in  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  disturbing  the 
work  of  the  glandular  organs.  To  trace  these 
and  their  allied  physiologicopathological  pro- 
cesses with  any  approach  to  completeness — and 
the  theme  is  tompting — would  lead  us  far  beyond 


the  narrow  scope  necessarily  assigned  to  this 
article.    Here  we  can  only  afford  to  give  them 
a  passing  glance.    One  remark   to  emphasize 
the  lesson   the  philosophical  contemplation  of 
them  conveys  is,  that  these  phenomena  taken 
together  are  integral  parts  of  the  play  of  the 
female   economy,  linking  the  climacteric  and 
senile  epochs  of  woman  with  that  of  her  sexual 
vigour;  that,  occurring  as  they  do  in  subjects 
of  known  sound  organisation,  at  a  definite  time 
and  under  conditions  exceptionally  easy  to  trace, 
they  throw   an  independent  and    strong  light 
upon  the  genesis  and  nature  of  like  disorders  in 
the  male,  thus  shbwing  how  what  is  called  special 
pathology  may  help  to  solve  many  of  the  problems 
of  general  pathology.     If  we  were  to  extend 
this  reasoning  so    as  to  embrace   illustrations 
from  the  processes  of  pregnancy  and  childbed, 
the  argument  would  be  greatly  strengthened.  Wo 
should  see  the  strongest  evidence  that  since  such 
affections  as  glycosuria  and  albuminuria  may  be- 
gin in  subjects  whose  liver  and  kidneys  are  sound, 
and  disappear  leaving  them  sound,  we  may  cer- 
tainly infer  in  many  cases,  and  so  presumably  in 
more  if  not  in  all,  that  these  and  other  aberrant 
processes  do  not  depend  for  their  origin  upon 
change  in  the  organic  tissue  of  the  organs  which 
appear  to  be  their  immediate  and  necessary  seats. 
These  affections  may  be  defined  as  evidences  of 
disturbance  in  the  work  of  the  system.     To  re- 
gard them  as  disease  is  arbitrary  and  unphilo- 
sophical.    It  may  then  be  safely  affirmed  that  tho 
study  of  gynaecology,  pursued  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
bears  the  most  instructive  testimony  to  the  law 
which  declares  that  there  is  no  proper  boundary 
between  physiology  and  pathology ;  that  patho- 
logy is  but  achapter  in  the  history  of  physiology ;  a 
proposition  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by 
the  aphorism :  Pathology  is  simply physiohgy  in 
difficulty. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  great 
pathological  processes  may  assail  the  ovaries, 
uterus,  or  breasts ;  that  all  the  diatheses  may 
stamp  their  work  upon  these  organs.  And  this 
they  may  do  apparently  primarily  or  with  es- 
pecial activity ;  or  secondarily,  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  morbid  process  in  other 
organs,  or  in  the  system  at  large.  Thus  we  are 
familiar  with  cases  of  cancer  starting  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  the  uterus;  the  disease  from  this 
centre  or  focus  invading  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures, and  empoisoning  the  blood.  To  form  a 
just  appreciation  of  these  cases,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of 
cancer,  as  well  as  of  its  special  local  history,  is 
necessary.  A  similar  proposition  may  be  affirmed 
with  regard  to  struma,  although  the  general  and 
local  relations  may  bemoreobscure.  Butthegynse- 
cologist  is  familiar  with  the  clinical  fact  that  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  endometritis, 
of  hyperplasia,  and  subinvolution  of  the  uterus, 
and  of  perimetric  Inflammations  and  effusions, 
cure  is  extremely  difficult — difficult  beyond  what 
his  experience  of  simple  uncomplicated  cases  of 
nominally  the  same  kind  would  lead  him  to  ex- 
pect. He  may  safely  assume  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  these  cases  there  is  an  underlying 
diathesis,  frequently  the  strumous,  which  stamps 
its  mark  upon  the  tissues,  modifying  the  progress 
of  the  morbid  action,  and  cliallenging  general 
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as  well  as  local  therapeutical  aid.  In  this 
connection  an  incidental  observation  may  be 
made.  Some  of  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  endo- 
metritis and  hyperplasia  the  writpr  has  met  with 
were  in  women  who  had  resided  in  the  East,  and 
whose  constitutions  had  been  damaged  by  en- 
domic  disease.  These  women  had  in  fact  acquired 
a  diathesis  deeply  a£fecting  the  nutrition  and 
the  tissue-constitution  of  the  body,  which  re- 
vealed its  influence  most  conspicuously  in  the 
uterus,  an  oi'gan  whose  integrity  had.  been  severely 
tested  by  pregnancy  and  the  other  conditions  of 
married  life.  ^ 

Another  law  is  of  deep  iK.poTt,  from  a  scientific 
as  well  as  from  a  clinical  point  of  view.  Almost 
all  the  constituent  elements  of  the  body  are  re- 
presented in  the  uterus,  modified  of  course  in 
arrangement,  and  assuming  certain  peculiar 
characters  in  order  to  subserve  the  particular 
functions  of  the  organ.  But  the  modifications 
so  acquired  do  not  deprive  these  fundamental 
elements  of  their  original  and  essential  proper- 
ties. By  these  fundamental  properties  these 
elements  are  attached  indissolubly  to  general 
pathology ;  by  these  specially  adapted  modifica- 
tions these  elements  become  the  seat  of  our  so- 
called  special  pathology.  Thus  the  fibro-muscular 
tissue  of  the  uterus  is  liable  to  all  those  de- 
partures from  the  healthy  type,  as  fibroma, 
myoma,  fibro-myoma,  hyperplasia,  hypertrophy, 
and  the  degenerations,  to  which  like  tissues  else- 
where are  liable.  They  may  indeed  assume 
special  importance  because,  occurring  in  the 
uterus,  they  almost  necessarily  disorder  the 
proper  functions  of  the  organ.  They  belong  to 
the  domain  of  general  pathology  nevertheless. 
But  in  this  special  disturbance  of  function  we  find 
the  special  aspect  of  the  tissue-change.  The 
retention  of  the  essential  properties  of  the  com- 
ponent tissues  of  the  body  is  strikingly  mani- 
fested in  the  vascular,  lymphatic,  mucous,  and 
connective  tissues  of  the  uterus.  They  are  not 
only  subject  to  the  like  physiological  and  patho- 
logical changes  which  the  same  tissues  elsewhere 
are  subject  to ;  they  link  the  pelvic  organs  to  the 
general  system  partly  by  continuity  of  tissue,  as 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  vascular,  lymphatic, 
and  connective  tissues  ;  but  they  carry  morbific 
elements  from  the  uterus  into  the  general  system 
by  absorption.  They  thus  are  'poison-routes ' — 
channels  by  which  poison  or  noxious  matter, 
forming  in,  or  inoculated  in,  them,  enters  the  blood, 
and  thus  empoisons  the  eutire  organism.  It  will 
not  escape  attention  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus  is  in  pre-eminent 
degree  exposed  to  contamination  from  external 
sources.  It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  direct  infection  from  the  gonorrhoeal  and 
syphilitic  poisons.  The  gonorrhceal  poison  im- 
planted on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina 
or  cervix  uteri  sets  up  in  loco  its  specific  inflam- 
mation, and  may  spread  along  the  mucous  tract 
through  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes ;  and  tho  empoisoned  secretion  escaping 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  may  set  up  a  severe 
form  of  pelvic  or  even  general  peritonitis.  The 
syphilitic  poison  in  like  manner,  first  attacking 
the  mucous  membrane,  may  from  this  point  of 
departure  invade  tho  general  sytem.  Then  there 
»re  tlie  more  subtle  instances  of  local  and  general 


syphilisation,  through  an  ovum  impregnated  by 
the  tainted  male.  The  connective  tissue  again 
is  of  far  more  than  merely  local  importance. 
Like  the  same  tissue  elsewhere,  it  is  a  most  active 
poison-route,  mainly  no  doubt  through  its  rela- 
tions with  the  lymphatic  system. 

There  is  a  therapeutical  corollary  from  this 
law,  that  deserves  earnest  practical  attention. 
A  great  part  of  the  treatment  of  uterine  diseases 
in  which  there  is  change  of  tissue,  as  hyperplasia 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  wall,  is 
surgical,  that  is,  it  consists  in  the  topical  applica- 
tion of  caustics,  absorbifacients,  or  antiseptics, 
as  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  bromine,  and  so  forth. 
These  no  doubt  act  in  the  first  place  directly  in 
loco  upon  the  tissues  touched,  modifying  their 
state.  But  what  is  not  so  well  known,  and  is 
rarely  if  ever  designed  or  contemplated,  is  that 
some  remedies  so  applied— notably  iodine — are 
absorbed,  and  thus  may  affect  the  system.  Under 
some  conditions,  as  where  the  mucous  surface 
is  large,  or  when  the  epithelium-investment  is 
lost,  or  where  the  quantity  of  the  agent  is  large, 
and  more  especially  when  the  absorbing  function 
is  in  a  state  of  peculiar  activity,  the  general 
intoxication  may  be  excessive,  even  dangerous. 
The  writer  has  seen  the  most  intense  iodism  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  and  cases  are  recorded  of 
poisoning  by  chromic  acid.  But  if  this  law,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  acts,  are  borne  in 
mind,  remedies  can  generally  be  so  applied  as 
to  draw  from  them  both  local  and  constitutional 
benefits  in  the  happiest  manner. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  iodine,  for 
example,  may  invade  the  system :  first  by  imbi- 
bition or  endosmosis,  the  tissues  becoming  per- 
meated or  soaked  by  the  fluid;  secondly,  by 
absorption  into  the  lymphatics  and  veins.  There 
is  a  local  iodism,  and  a  general  iodism.  By 
analysis  we  may  resolve  the  complex  action  at 
work  into  the  following  factors ;  first,  there  is 
the  direct  mechanical  or  chemical  action  of  the 
iodine  upon  the  surface  touched  by  it ;  secondly, 
there  is  the  action  upon  the  submucous  and  mus- 
cular tissues  of  the  uterus,  the-  effect  of  their 
permeation ;  thirdly,  there  is  the  constitutional 
action  upon  distant  organs,  upon  general  tissue- 
nutrition,  in  which  the  tissues  of  the  uterus 
share,  the  remedy  being  brought  round  again  to 
it  by  the  circulation  ;  and  fourthly,  there  is  an 
action  little  thought  of,  from  which  the  most  useful 
effects  have  been  often  unconsciously  drawn — 
namely,  the  antidotal  action  of  the  remedy  topic- 
ally applied  upon  certain  septic  matters  originating 
in  the  uterus,  and  thence  invading  the  system. 
The  same  channel  that  gave  entrance  to  the 
poison  is  made  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  the 
antidote.  Thus  the  poison-route  is  in  turn  made 
a  remedy-route,  the  antidote  closely  chasing  the 
poison.  The  application  of  this  principle  is 
seen  most  strikingly  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
and  cancer,  bu_t  it  may  be  turned  to  useful 
account  in  the  treatment  of  other  morbid  con- 
ditions. 

Pregnancy  and  child-bed  constitute  the  most 
indisputable  part  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
the  gynsecologist.  In  the  careful  study  of  the 
parturient  process,  we  shall  discover  the  secret 
of  m.iny  of  the  disorders  of  menstruation,  and 
arrive  at  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  relations. 
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physiological  and  pathological,  of  the  sexual 
organs  to  the  general  system,  than  could  other- 
■wise  be  attained.  This  is  to  say,  that  the  study 
of  obstetrics  is  inseparable  from  the  proper  study 
of  the  diseases  of  'vromen.  Parturition  is  the  cul- 
minating point  in  the  functional  work  of  the 
ovaries  and  uterus,  All  the  other  points  in  this 
■work  are  subservient  to  parturition.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  cases  this  ultimate  aim  is  not 
reached.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  this  is 
the  aim  which  Nature  is  always  striving  at. 
She  may  fail  at  any  stage  of  the  journey.  Every 
menstrual  nisus  is  truly  a  mimic  or  missed 
pregnancy.  The  points  of  analogy,  or  homology, 
are  striking.  Descending  from  the  observation 
of  parturition  at  term  to  the  observation  of 
prematare  delivery  and  abortion,  we  shall  find 
strictly  related  and  similar  phenomena  in  ordi- 
nary menstruation ;  and  then  passing  from  the 
ordinary  or  healthy  type  of  parturition  to  the 
so-called  abnormal  types,  again  we  shall  find 
reproduced  homologous  processes  in  the  various 
forms  of  paramenia,  especially  in  dysmenorrhcea. 
And  this  is  so  true  that  the  most  effectlre  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  flow  from  this  comparative 
study.  Hany  cases  of  nervous  disorder,  as 
vomiting,  convulsion,  neuralgia,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  most  definite  relation  to  pregnancy  and 
childbed,  have  their  exact  counterparts  in  some 
forms  of  dysmenorrhtna ;  various  blood-diseases, 
as  anaemia,  septicaemia,  thrombosis,  embolism, 
which  we  have  so  many  sad  opportunities  of 
observing  in  childbed,  are  produced  in  the  non- 
pregnant state  from  disturbed  menstruation,  or 
uterine  disease,  notably  from  cancer;  blood- 
poisonings  associated  with  glandular  disorder 
or  disease,  as  glycosuria,  albuminuria,  jaundice, 
simple  and  malignant,  of  which  the  most  striking 
types  occur  in  pregnancy  and  childbed,  find  their 
representation  in  the  non-pregnant  state. 

Making  liberal  allowance  for  the  proverbial 
difficulty  of  framing  definitions  that  shall  be 
proof  against  criticism,  and  against  the  infinite 
complications  of  natural  history,  we  may  cite 
the  following  as  presenting  a  minimum  view  of 
the  work  of  the  gynaecologist.  It  embraces  the 
study  and  treatment  of  the  disorders  and  dis- 
eases of  the  female  generative  organs  and  their 
immediate  surroundings — including  pregnancy 
and  parturition,  and  the  disorders  and  lesions, 
general  and  local,  which  result  from  these 
processes. 

We  may  set  out  some  of  these  heads  more 
piirticularly,  as  follows : — 

Scheme  of  the  Diseases  of  Women. 

1.  In  infancy  and  childhood.  Fatilts  of  de- 
velopment of  the  sexual  organs ;  and  the  acci- 
dents from  injury  or  disease  to  which  they  are 
liable. 

2.  At  puberty  and  during  the  virginal  state. 
Some  of  these  are  consequences  of  the  develop- 
mental faults  of  the  first  order;  others  arise 
from  functional  difficulties,  from  diatheses,  &c. 

3.  The  normal  and  abnormal  history  of  preg- 
nancy and  parturition. 

4.  The  injuries  and  diseases  consequent  on 
parturition  and  childbed. 

5.  Mechanical  or  strictly  surgical  affections 
of  the  ovaries,  uterus,  and  vagina,  original  or 
acquired.    These  include  displacements  or  mal- 
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formations  of  the  uterus,  and  diseases  of  the 
ovary  and  broad  ligaments. 

6.  The  disorders  of  senility,  subdivided  into  two 
classes : — (a)  Those  of  the  climacteric,  more  im- 
mediately attending  and  following  the  menopause, 
(4)  Those  of  senility  proper. 

7.  Those  general  diseases  which  are  strictly 
associated  with  error  of  function  of  the  ovaries 
and  uterus ;  and  those  cases  of  general  disease, 
of  which  the  chief  action  is  expended  upon  these 
organs.  The  former  will  include  cases  of  chloro- 
ansemia,  &c. ;  and  the  latter  cases  of  struma, 
syphilis,  cancer,  &c.,  affecting  the  ovaries,  uterus, 
and  vagina. 

8.  The  diseases  of  the  breast,  as  mastitis,  and 
the  conditions  immediately  connected  with  preg- 
nancy, childhood,  and  lactation.  Most  of  the 
other  diseases  of  this  organ  have  fallen  by  a 
natural  process  of  selection  to  the  surgeon. 

The  special  diseases  of  women  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  work, 
under  their  respective  headings. 

EoBEET  Baenes. 

■WOODHALL,  inLinoolnshlre. — Commoi 
salt  waters,  containing  iodine  and  bromine.    Set 

JVtlNflRAT,  WaTEES. 

■WOOLSOBTEKS'  DISEASE.— A  form  o* 
anthracoid  disease.    See  Postole,  Malignant. 

"WOBMS. — This  is  a  popular  term,  which  in 
medical  practice  is  applied  in  a  restricted  sense, 
as  embracing  only  certain  forms  of  entozoa  or 
internal  parasites  that  reside  in  the  intestines. 
The  word,  as  thus  employed,  originated  from  an 
entire  misconception  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
affinities  subsisting  between  the  round-worms  or 
lumbricoids  and  common  earth-worms.  Struc- 
turally these  kinds  of  creatures,  though  both 
vermiform,  are  essentially  distinct.  In  a  wider 
and  purely  technical  sense,  however,  many  dis- 
tinguished zoologistE(Gregenbauer,Eollestun,&c.) 
retain  the  term  as  an  expression  of  high  group 
value,  embracing  all  sorts  of  annnlose  animals, 
para^tic  and  free.  By  some  practitioners  the 
employment  of  the  term  '  worms '  merely  signi- 
fies that  a  patient  is  suffering  from  ascarides  or 
thread-worms.  See  Entozoa  ;  Hei-mintues  ;  and 
Vebmes.  T.  S,  Cobbold. 


■WBIST-DEOP.  —  A  form  of 
chiefly  affecting  the  extensors  and  supinators  of 
the  wrist,  and  due  almost  exclusively  to  chronic 
lead-poisoning.    See  Lead,  Poisoning  by. 

•WEITEB'S  CEAMP. —  Sthon.  :  Scrive- 
ner's Palsy  ;  Pr.  Crampe  des  Ecrivains  ;  Ger. 
Schreibekrampf. 

This  disease  may  be  taken  as  the  most  com- 
mon form  and  most  typical  representative  of  a 
class  of  diseases  which  Duchenne  has  called 
'  functional  impotences,'  In  them  we  find  the 
patient  complaining  of  inability  to  execute  some 
complicated  act,  the  power  to  perform  which 
had  taken  him  perhaps  years  (in  the  case  of 
writing)  to  acquire.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
other  trouble,  and,  as  far  as  the  patient's  ob- 
servation goes,  all  muscular  acts,  however  de- 
licate or  however  complicated,  are  accomplished 
without  difBoulty,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  unfortunately  is  usually  that  with  which 
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the  patient  earns  his  living.  Not  only  have 
cases  of  '-writer's  cramp'  heen  desorihed,  but 
Knglish  and  foreign  physicians  have  furnished 
nccouuts  of  '  piano-player's  cramp '  in  which  an 
inability  to  strike  chords  -with  correctness  is 
present ;  of  violinists  who  have  lost  the  power  of 
holding  the  violin,  and  fingering  -with  the  left 
hand ;  of  violoncello-players  yrho  have  become 
powerless  to  '  make  the  nut '  with  the  phalan- 
geal joint  of  the  left  thumb  ;  of  tailors  who 
can  no  longer  use  the  needle  ;  of  dairymen  who 
fail  in  milking ;  of  bricklayers  who  cannot  wield 
the  trowel ;  of  smiths  who  cannot  use  the  ham- 
mer ;  of  compositors  who  cannot  place  the  type  ; 
and  lately  we  have  had  accounts  of  telegraphists 
who  have  become  unable  any  longer  to  work  at 
their  calling.  '  Writer's  cramp,'  however,  is  by 
far  the  most  common  of  these  diseases,  and  while 
the  others  which  we  have  mentioned  must  be 
regarded  as  the  rarest  of  medical  curiosities,  the 
one  which  we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  the  class 
is  tolerably  often  met  with. 

Stsiptoms  and  Coubsb. — The  symptoms  and 
course  in  a  typical  ease  of  writer's  cramp  are  as 
follows  : — A  clerk,  who  from  his  painstaking  and 
energetic  habits  has  been  tempted  by  his  em- 
ployers to  work  over-time  or  possibly  against 
time,  and  who  perhaps  (as  the  history  of  these 
cases  often  shows)  is  harassed  by  domestic 
troubles,  discovers  that  he  does  not  write  quite 
as  easily  as  he  did,  that  his  hand  possibly  aches 
after  prolonged  writing,  and  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  adopt  some  new  method  of  holding  his  pen. 
At  first  the  trouble  is  hardly  noticeable,  and  then 
he  finds  himself  obliged  to  grasp  his  pen  with 
unusual  tightness  to  prevent  its  becoming  un- 
steady. Then  his  handwriting  begins  to  suffer : 
perhaps  his  forefinger  refuses  to  remain  steadily 
upon  the  penholder,  and  while  ho  is  making 
every  effort  to  control  it,  the  pen  somehow  or 
other  eludes  his  grasp  and  falls  from  his  hand. 
If  he  persevere — probably  he  is  one  of  those  who 
would  sooner  die  than  give  in — his  progress  down- 
hill is  rapid  and  certain.  Every  possible  method 
of  holding  the  pen  is  adopted  by  turns,  such  as 
interlacing  it  between  the  fingers,  grasping  it 
firmly  with  the  whole  hand,  using  only  the  first 
and  second  fingers  without  the  thumb,  or  the 
thumb  and  second  finger  without  the  first,  but 
these  subterfuges  quickly  fail  to  be  of  service. 
He  cannot  steady  the  pen  by  means  of  them,  and 
he  finds  that  the  arm  rolls  possibly  inwards  or 
outwards,  and  that  he  can  only  form  his  letters 
by  moving  the  whole  arm  from  the  shoulder,  or 
lastly  by  fixing  the  arm  to  the  side  and  swaying 
the  whole  body  to  and  fro.  The  handwriting 
soon  becomes  illegible ;  and  lastly  the  patient  is 
almost  unable,  even  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
to  make  a  mark  upon  paper.  To  write  a  word 
legibly  in  extreme  cases  is  impossible,  and  there 
are  few  spectacles  more  distressing  than  to  see 
a  patient,  whose  handwriting  was  perhaps  his 
means  of  livelihood,  drip  with  perspiration  while 
making  an  ineffectual  effort  to  sign  his  name. 
His  loss  of  writing  power  may  be  his  only 
symptom,  as  was  the  case  with  an  American  suf- 
ferer who  wrote  thus  to  the  writer ;  '  that  fingers 
irbich  could  guide  razor  and  needle,  wield  oar  and 
musket,  and,  though  numb  with  cold,  knot  and 
aast  off  reef-points  onawetsail,  should  yet  strike 
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work  when  called  on  for  the  familiar  characters 
of  their  owner's  name,  seemed  utterly  beyond 
comprehension.'  Patients  should  be  closely 
questioned  as  to  their  ability  to  perform  acts 
other  than  writing.  In  the  writers  experience 
it  is  usual  to  find  that  some  other  act  or  acts  is 
affected.  If  the  patient  be  asked  if  he  can  wind 
up  his  watch,  carry  a  full  tea-spoon  steadily  to 
his  mouth,  or  perform  some  similar  act  requiring 
a  delicate  use  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  it 
will  very  commonly  be  found  that  he  has  lost 
his  deftness  in  performing  such  acts,  although 
in  using  a  knife  or  wielding  a  hammer,  and  in 
performing  functions  requiring  a  coarse  use  of 
muscles  other  than  those  used  in  writing,  he 
may  find  no  difficulty  whatever.  Frequently  there 
are  neuralgic  pains,  or  a  sense  of  extreme  fatigue 
in  the  hand  and  arm ;  and  in  some  cases  the  effort 
to  UTite  has  been  followed  by  pain  in  the  back, 
or  severe  headache.  In  some  cases  the  mental 
distress  caused  by  the  loss  of  power  has  pro- 
duced a  condition  bordering  on  melancholia. 
Slight  tremor  of  the  hand  is  not  uncommou, 
and  these  tremors  sometimes  occur  independently 
of  writing.  Tenderness  of  the  nerve-trunks 
(median,  ulnar,  or  musculo-spiral)  is  very  often 
present,  and  sliould  always  be  carefully  looked 
for,  as  indicative  of  congestion  of  the  nerves,  or 
neuritis.  Occasionally  there  is  objective  spasm 
of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  when  the  effort 
to  write  is  made ;  and  one  case  has  been  reported 
by  the  writer,  in  which  the  symptoms  at  first 
were  thpse  of  simple  loss  of  writing  power,  but 
which  terminated  in  a  general  clonic  spasm  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  apparently  at  last 
independently  of  any  writing  effort. 

Although  the  above  is  a  typical  case  of  'writer's 
cramp,'  other  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
in  which  impairment  of  writing  power  supervenes 
quite  independently  of  any  unusual  writing  effort, 
and  even  in  persons  who  have  done  rather  less 
than  an  average  amount  of  writing.  These  latter 
cases  are  not  usually  so  severe  as  the  former, 
since  they  are  not  obliged,  as  is  the  professional 
scrivener,  to  goad  the  unwilling  hand  to  make 
those  efforts  which  are  so  detrimental.  It  has 
been  the  writer's  experience  too,  that  in  this 
latter  class  of  cases  it  is  more  usual  than  in  the 
former  to  find  that  the  trouble  is  not  very  strictly 
limited  to  the  act  of  writing,  but  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  inability  orclumsiness  in  the 
performance  of  other  acts  requiring  minuteness 
snd  nicety. 

Pathology. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  writer's 
cramp  is  unknown,  and  consequently  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. Mr.  Solly,  from  the  fact  that  '  pain 
iu  the  back  was  a  not  unfrequent  concomitant 
symptom,'  was  of  opinion  that  degenerative 
changes  probably  occurred  in  the  spinal  cord, 
which  is  possibly  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the 
failure  of  writing  power  being  merely  the  pre- 
lude to  more  severe  and  more  general  symptoms. 
Dr.  Reynolds  says :  '  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
some  changes  take  place  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
parts  through  which  the  lines  of  nerve-action 
regulating  the  secondarily  automatic  movements 
run.  It  seems  probable  that  the  association  of 
movements  is  effected  by  ganglia  which  ar« 
common  t:o  fibres  parsing  through  distinct  but 
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contiguous  nerve-trunks,  and  that  it  is  owing  to 
some  nutritive  change  in  them,  the  result  of 
persevering  and  forced  effort,  that  the  perfection 
of  movement  is  produced  ;  associations  at  first 
caused  by  the  will  are  at  length  produced  un- 
consciously. "What  happens,  then,  in  such 
maladies  as  writers'  cramp  is  a  perverted  nutri- 
tion of  these  parts.'  Duchenne  believes  that  the 
change  is  in  the  nerve-centres  first,  because  local- 
•  ised  faradisation  applied  to  the  hands  has  no 
good  eifeet  on  the  trouble ;  and  he  is  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  because  the  malady  very  quickly 
affects  the  left  hand  if  it  be  used  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  right.  The  writer  has  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  lesion  is,  in  typical  cases  at 
least,  situated  at  the  periphery,  either  in  the 
muscles  themselves,  or  in  the  terminal  motor 
nerves  supplying  these  muscles.  In  real  cases 
of  writer's  cramp  (the  loss  of  writing  power  oc- 
curring in  an  overworked  scrivener)  it  is  rare  to 
find  any  sign  of  central  change;  neither  wasting 
or  true  paralysis  of  muscle,  nor  fibrillary  tremor, 
nor  general  tremor  of  the  limb,  nor  pain,  nor 
spasm  (except  during,  or  immediately  after,  the 
attempt  to  write).  It  is  generally  observed  that 
the  disease  progresses  from  the  periphery  to- 
wards the  centre ;  that  the  muscles  of  the  fingers 
ire  the  first  to  fail,  then  those  of  the  forearm, 
then  those  of  the  arm,  and  lastly,  in  extreme 
cases,  those  of  the  trunk.  It  is  probable  that  the 
muscles  of  pen-prehension,  as  opposed  to  those 
of  pen-movement  (consisting  of  the  adductor 
pollicis,  first  dorsal  interosseous,  &c.)  drift  into 
a  condition  of  '  chronic  fatigue'  owing  to  the 
prolonged  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected 
when  holding  a  pen  for  long  periods  at  a  time. 
When  these  normal  muscles  of  pen-prehension 
are  exhausted,  others  are  used  to  supply  their 
place,  such  as  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  in 
the  forearm,  &c.,  which  in  their  turn  give  out, 
and  thus  the  trouble  steadily  progresses.  The 
writer  has  had  no  small  experience  of  this  disease, 
and  he  haa  never  failed  to  find  that  a  careful 
electrical  investigation  of  the  muscles  has  shown 
a  certain  diminished  irritability  to  faradisation 
in  the  muscles  of  pen-prehension  on  the  diseased 
side,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  sound  side. 
This  loss  of  irritability  is  due,  in  many  cases,  he 
believes,  to  sheer  over-use  of  the  muscles,  the 
Intervals  of  relaxation  between  the  long  periods 
of  contraction  not  being  sufficient  to  allow  of 
their  proper  nutrition.  In  many  cases  of  writer's 
cramp'  no  over-use  of  the  muscles  has  taken 
place,  and  in  such  cases  we  must  suppose  that, 
from  some  condition,  either  constitutional  or 
situated  locally  in  the  nerves,  the  muscles  are  so 
deficient  in  '  staying  power '  (notwithstanding 
their  ability  to  contract  forcibly  for  a  short  time) 
that  they  become  useless,  or  nearly  so,  when 
called  on  for  prolonged  steady  contraction.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  failure  of  one  muscle  (how- 
ever small)  which  had  been  taught,  by  years  of 
laborious  education,  to  act  in  harmony  with  many 
others  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  complicated 
and  delicate  act,  such  as  writing,  would  produce 
a  true  want  of  co-ordination.  In  other  words 
muscles  which  have  been  induced  to  work  in 
order  together  no  longer  do  so  if  one  of  them  fails, 
and  the  failure  of  one  must  be  fatal  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  co-ordinated  act. 


WBY-NECK. 

BuoHQSis. — Diagnosis  is  of  great  importance, 
since  failure  of  writing  power  is  often  an  early 
symptom  of  disease  the  prognosis  of  which  is 
very  different  from  that  of '  writer's  cramp.'  Evi- 
dence of  chronic  alcoholism  is  often  afforded  by 
the  handwriting.  So  again  paralysis  agitans 
and  disseminated  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord 
may  very  early  give  a  want  of  steadiness  to  the 
pen.  Dr.  Reynolds  records  a  case  of  lead-palsy, 
which  was  sent  to  him  as  a  case  of  writer's 
cramp.  Paralysis  of  any  of  the  nerves  supplying 
the  hand  or  forearm,  such  as  the  ulnar,  median, 
or  musculo-spiral,  will  make  writing  difficult ;  and 
the  writer  has  seen  cases  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  in  which  the  shrunken  and  quivering 
interossei  had  made  a  firm  grasp  of  the  pen 
impossible. 

Teeatment. — The  chief  remedy  is  rest.  With- 
out it  nothing  can  be  done,  and  if  rest  be  taken 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  complete 
recovery  not  unfrequently  results.  For  such 
writing  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  patient 
should  be  advised  to  use  a  pencil  or  soft  quill 
pen,  so  that  any  violent  grasp  becomes  impos- 
sible. In  many  cases  the  writer  has  found  the 
rhythmical  exercise  of  chose  muscles  whose  irrita- 
bility is  impaired,  together  with  the  employment 
of  a  mild  galvanic  current,  of  the  greatest  service, 
and  he  has  recorded  a  few  cases  treated  in  this 
way  which  rapidly  improved,  aftei;  having  re- 
sisted every  other  known  method  of  treatment  for 
years.  Injection  of  morphia  is  of  no  use,  but 
in  America  some  good  has  been  said  to  restilt  trom 
the  injection  of  atropine.  If  any  of  the  nerve- 
trunks  be  tender,  these  should  be  blistered. 

G.  V.  POOEB. 

WBT-ITEOK.  —  Stnon.  :  Torticollis ;  Ft. 
Torticolis ;  Ger.  Steifer  Hah. 

Dbfinition. — A  twisting  of  the  neck  to  one 
side. 

JEtiologt. — Wry-neck  is  a  symptom  which 
may  be  produced  by  very  different  conditions  ; 
and  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  the  va^ 
rieties  of  this  disease,  which  may  either  be 
congeriital  or  acquired. 

The  congemtal  wry-ncek  arises  either  from 
faulty  development  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of 
the  neck  (in  which  case  there  are  not  unfre- 
quently evidences  of  faulty  development  in  other 
regions  of  tie  body,  and  notably  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  such  as  the  face) ;  or  from  para- 
lysis of  the  muscles  on  one  side.  Often  due  to 
accidental  injury  during  labour:  In  these  cases 
the  head  is  fixed  in  its  abnormal'  position.  Ac- 
quired wry-neclc  may  be  a  niere  passing  con- 
dition, due  to  'muscular  rheumatism,'  brought 
on  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  Under  the  name 
of  'stiff-neck'  it  is  familiar  to  everybody  (sec 
BHEtTHATiSM,  Muscular).  The  most  formidable 
variety  is  epasmodie  viry-neck,  which  makes  its 
appearance,  usually  in  persons  otherwise  healthy, 
about  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  mus- 
cles on  one  side  of  the  neck  are  the  seat  of 
spasm,  sometimes  tonic,  but  usually  clonic  in 
character.  The  muscle  chiefly  affected  is  gene- 
rally the  sterno-cleido-mastoidj  and  its  con- 
stantly recurring  contractions  have  the  effect  of 
turning  the  held  away  from  the  side  which  is 
the  seat  of  spasm;  drawing  the  occiput  slightly 
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downwards,  and  the  chin  Blightly  tipwards. 
Other  muscles,  such  as  the  soaleni,  splenms,  and 
trapezius,  are  not  unfrequently  affected  also,  and 
then,  in  addition  to  the  rotatory  twisting  of  the 
neck,  we  get  a  lateral  downward  bending,  and  an 
elevation  of  the  shoulder.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  the  trouble  may  be  slight,  and 
cause  but  a  trifling  amount  of  inconvenience,  the 
impressions  produced  on  a  bystander  being  tliat 
the  patient's  movements  are  caused  by  some  mal- 
arrangement  of  the  dress,  which  he  is  seeking  to 
remedy.  In  its  advanced  form  the  disease  is  a 
very  terrible  one,  and  may  make  life  hardly  sup- 
portable. The  writer  has  seen  one  case  in  which 
the  spasm  was  so  violent,  that  the  constant  for- 
cible impinging  of  the  chin  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  sound  side  had  produced  a  sore  place  as  big 
as  a  shilling.  The  spasm  ceases  during  sleep ; 
and  when  the  patient  is  undisturbed,  and  his 
mind,  pre-occupied,  it  is  not  unusual,  even  in  the 
worst  oases,  for  considerable  remissions  of  the 
symptoms  to  occur.  In  the  presence  of  others, 
especially  strangers,  the  spasm  is  usually  inten- 
sified, and  in  this  it  presents  a  striking  simi- 
larity to  stammering  and  writer's  cramp, 

Patholoqt. — The  pathology  of  spasmodic  tor- 
ticollis is  very  doubtful.  It  must  be  regarded  in 
almost  all  cases  as  a  true  neurosis,  and  must  take 
its  stand  alongside  of  histrionic  spasm  of  the 
face,  writer's  cramp,  and  stammering.  That  it' 
is  due  in  many  cases  to  an  irritable  condition 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  there  can  he  no, 
doubt,  but  how  this  condition  of  nerve  is  brought 
about  we  are  unable  to  say.  Want  of  proper 
antagonisation  is  another  factor  which  is  always 
present,  for  without  it  the  symptoms  could  not 
occur.  In  certain  nervous  constitutions  a  weak- 
ened action  of  one  sterno-mastoid  would  seem 
of  itself  to  be  almost  sufficient  to  excite  irregular 
contractions  in  its  fellow.  The  writer  has  seen 
one  case  in  which  it  seemed  tolerably  clear  that 
the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  on  one  side 
had  become  weakened  by  overwork,  and  had 
drifted  into  a  condition  of  chronic  fatigue,  while 
their  antagonists  were  constantly  in  a  state  of 
clonic  spasm,  twisting  the  neck  to  the  weakened 
side.  An  electrical  examination  of  the  muscles 
generally  shows  that,  while  thpee  which  are  the 
seat  of  spasm  have  their  irritability  greatly 
increased,  their  antagonists  aire  below  their 
n»rmal  state  as  to  irritability.  Torticollis  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  uncomplicated.  That 
condition  known  as  '  irritable  spine '  has  been 
observed  in  some  few  female  patients ;  histrionic 
spasm,  or  spasm  of  the  limbs,  has  occurred  as  a 
complication,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
as  showing  connection  between  the  two  diseases, 
that  Dr.  Eeynolds  has  recorded  three  cases  of 
torticollis  in  which  the  patient  had  suffered  pre- 
viously from  writer's  cramp.  A  difficulty  of 
deglutition  was  observed  in  one  of  Dr.  Eeynolds's 
cases ;  and  in  another  there  was  swelling  of  the 
erm,  from  pressure  upon  the  subclavian  vein. 


Fkoqnosis. — The  prognosis  of  these  cases  is 
bad,  it  being  very  unusual  for  recovery  to  take 
place  after  the  disease  has  become  well  estab- 
lished. 

DiAQNOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  wry-neck,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  difficult,  bub  care  must  be,  taken  that 
simple  torticollis  is  not.  confounded  with  cases  of 
caries  of  the  cervical  spine,  in  which  there  is 
.frequently  a  tendency , for  tlie  head  to  twist  to 
one  side.  It  should  be  tiorne  in  mind,  also,  that 
in  some  few  cases  of  organic  brain-disease,  in 
which  synergic  movements  of  the  eyeballs  have 
occurred,  a  spasmodic  jjhythmic  movement  of  the 
neck  has  also  been  observed.  The  other  symp- 
toms of  ,brajii.!disease,  however,  would  usually 
prevent  any  such  mistake. 

Tbeatment.— This  necessarily  depends,  T^pon 
the  cause  of  wry-neck.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  head  is  fixed  by  contraction  or  faulty  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles,  tenotomy  has  been 
of  service,  and  although  .'it  has  been  practised 
also  in  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been 
definite  clonic  spasm,  and  nptwithstanding  that 
temporary  relief  has  in  some  cases  followed,  it  is 
found  that  the  deep-lying  muscles  are  almost 
certain  to  take  on  a  spasmodic  action,  and  that 
in  the  end  the' patient's  discomfort  is  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  Various  mechanical 
contrivances  for  steadying  the  head  have  been 
devised,  but  few  patients  are  able  to  bear  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
remedy  has  been  found  in  most  cases  worse  than 
the  disease.  Some  good  has  resulted  fi!om  the 
long-continued  use  of  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphia,  and  Dr.  John  Harley  has  recently  re- 
ported some  cases  which  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  exhibition  of  large  doses 
(^'.  and  over)  of  the  suceus  conii.  Electricity  ' 
has  not  been  particularly  serviceable  in  the 
treatment  of  torticollis.  The  galvanic  current 
has  been  used  to  control  thja  spasm,  while  the 
weakened  antagonising  muscles  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  faradisation,  andalthough  improvement 
has  been  produced  by  .these  means,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  of  very  short  duration.  The  writer 
has  lately  had  a  very  severe  case  under  his  charge, 
w;hich  was  successfully  treated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  continuous  galvanic  current,  com- 
bined with  the  rhythmical  exercise  of  the  affected 
muscles.  The  positive  pole  being  placed  behind 
the  ear,  the  negative  pole  was  applied  over  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius,  and  at  the  same 
tinie  the  patient  was  made  to  exercise  these 
muscles  by  shrugging  the  shoulder,  twisting  the 
head,  &(!.  The  resu'lt  was  very  rapid  and  perma- 
nent improvement.  A.nother  case  has  also  been 
no  less  successfulfy  treated  by  the  writer  by 
faradising  the  antagonist  muscles,  which  were 
somewhat  wasted  and  decidedly  deficient  in  Irri- 
tability: This  patient  completely  recovered; 
although  tenotoiny  of  the  sternoiriastoid,  which 
was  the  seat  of  spasm,  had  afforded  only  tem- 
porary relief.  Q.  V.  Pooiiit. 
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XANTHELASMA  {iayehs,  yellow,  and 
l\acrim,  a  lamina). — A  yellow  growth  in  the  su- 
perficial layer  of  the  skin,  assaming  the  form 
of  a  lamina  or  plate,  and  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  eyelids  than  elsewhere.  See  Xan- 
thoma. 

XANTHOMA  ({wSbs,  yellow).— Stnon.: 
XantAelaama. 

Definition.  —  A  peculiar  kind  of  yellow 
growth,  originally  observed  in  the  integument, 
but  subsequently  in  the  areolo-flbrous  tissues 
elsewhere. 

^TioLOQT. — ^Xanthoma  must  be  referred  to  a 
defect  of  vital  power,  affecting  the  nutrition  and 
growth  of  certain  of  the  tissues  of  the  body — in 
the  present  instance  the  connective  tissue,  and 
especially  that  of  the  surface  membranes  of  the 
body.  A  similar  cause  will  serve  to  explain  the 
concentration  of  pigment  which  is  observable  in 
the  integument  of  the  eyelids  in  these  cases.  It 
is  deemed  probable  that  this  affection  may  be 
related  to  a  morbid  function,  if  not  to  a  morbid 
organic  condition  of  the  liver.  The  latter  organ 
has  frequently  been  found  diseased  in  association 
with  these  cases,  and  in  one  instance  every  organ 
of  the  body  would  seem  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  xanthoma  has 
been  seen  in  persons  apparently  sound  in  every 
other  respect;  therefore  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  affecting  the 
sound  as  well  as  the  diseased.  Some  curious 
cases  have  lately  been  recorded  of  xanthoma  in 
children  in  whom  the  disease  had  been  present 
from  birth  or  early  infancy.  Instances  of  here- 
dity of  the  disease  have  been  noted. 

Anatomical  Chaeactebs.  —  Pathologically, 
xanthoma  is  a  new  growth  of  harmless  character, 
a  form  of  degeneration  taking  place  in  the  su- 
perficial integuments — cutaneous,  mucous,  and 
serous,  and  in  some  instances  in  the  subjacent 
areolo-fibrous  tissue.  The  morbid  structure  is 
composed  of  an  areolar  network  of  connective 
tissue,  enclosing  areolae  filled  with  cell-germs, 
and  traversed  by  a  scanty  plexus  of  minute  blood- 
vessels. The  process  is  accompanied  by  fatty- 
degeneration  of  the  young  cells,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  cholesterine  crystals.  The  papulae  are  not 
due  to  a  collection  of  sebum  within  the  foUicles, 
as  Hebra  suggested;  neither  is  the  colour  de- 
pendent on  the  absence  of  pigment  in  the  rete 
mucosum,  as  in  vitiligo. 

Descbiption. — Xanthoma  presents  itself  under 
two  forms :  first,  as  isolated  nodules,  X  iuier- 
ostim ;  and,  secondly,  as  smooth  plates  or  laminae 
of  moderate  dimensions,  X.  planum.  It  is  to 
this  latter  form  that  the  term  '  xanthelasma '  was 
intended  to  apply;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  eyelids 
than  elsewhere,  the  term  X.  paVpehrarum  was 
invented  to  distinguish  such  cases  from  those  in 
which  it  occurs  in  both  its  forms,  and  on  other 
parts  besides  the  eyelids,  and  to  which  the  term 
X.  midtiplex  has  been  applied. 


On  the  eyelids  xanthoma  tnay  be  recognised  as 
a  yellow  spot,  slightly  elevated,  with  a  rounded 
outline,  oblong  and  generally  solitary,  but  some- 
times accompanied  with  several  papulae  of  similar 
colour  scattered  around  the  circumference.  It 
occurs  most  comlnonly  near  the  inner  angle  of 
the  upper  eyelids,  and  is  usually  symmetrical  on 
both  eyes.  Next  it  is  met  with  at  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  lower  eyelids,  and  in  extreme 
cases  surrounds  the  opening  of  the  eyelids  more 
or  less  completely.  Its  colour  varies  from  that 
of  cream  or  a  pale  primrose  to  a  deep  orange- 
yellow.  On  careful  examination  with  a  lens,  the 
patch  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  be  granulated 
{X,  gramdosum)  on  the  surface,  many  of  the 
granules  or  nodules  being  punctated  by  the  aper- 
ture of  a  follicle;  and  in  the  isolated  papules  this 
structure  is  even  more  distinct.  There  is  some 
slight  variety  in  the  degree  of  prominence ;  usu- 
ally there  is  no  redness  or  indication  of  hyperae- 
mia,  and  the  surrounding  integument  has  a  dusky 
or  brownish  tint  of  various  degrees  of  depth. 
There  is  no  pain  of  a  spontaneous  character, 
but  instances  are  no  record  where  nodules  about 
the  hands  have  been  so  tender  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  handling  anything. 

Independently  of  its  presence  on  the  eyelids, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  specially  identifiM, 
the  disease  has  likewise  been  seen,  in  order  of 
frequency,  on  the  palms  and  soles,  knuckles, 
ears,  flexures  of  joints,  nose,  and  cheeks ;  in  ad- 
vanced cases  on  the  back  and  abdomen,  as  well 
as  the  face  and  limbs.  It  frequently  attacks  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  has  been  seen  on  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  palate;  also  on  the  trachaea 
and  bileniucts;  in  the  subcutaneous  areolo- 
fibrous  tissue ;  and  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue  of 
the  abdomen  and  of  certain  of  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  xanthoma  is  de- 
termined by  its  colour,  its  situation,  its  material 
structure,  and  its  predominant  forms — always 
circumscribed,  sometimes  occurring  as  rounded 
papules  or  tubercles,  sometimes  as  laminae, 
smooth  on  the  surface  or  granulated  and  nodu- 
lated. 

Pbognosis. — Xanthoma  is  essentially  chronic 
in  its  nature,  but  otherwise  harmless,  uninfluenced 
by  constitutional  treatment,  but  tcmbvable  by 
surgical  operation  when  liniited  in  extent.  It 
rarely  gives  rise  to  ine6nvenienoS,'and  is  chiefly 
objectionable  from  its  appearance.  A  noted 
instance  of  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of 
xanthoma  nodules  has  been  recorded  by  Wick- 
ham  Legge. 

Tbeatment. — Assuming  that  no  local  disease 
can  occur  without  some  constitutional  derange- 
ment, and  having  our  attention  drawn  to  a 
probable  defect  of  function  of  the  liver  and 
possibly  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  direct  our  treatment  to  the  regu- 
lation of  those  functions,  Nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  with  a  bitter,  and  the  occasional  use  of  blue 
pill,  are  both  indicated.     Subsequent  to  these 
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remedies  we  may  have  recourse  to  arsenic,  as  a 
nutritive  tonic  possessing  special  properties  of 
peripheral  action.  Locally,  destruction  of  the 
morbid  tissue  by  means  of  caustics  naturally 
occurs  to  the  mind ;  and  where  the  extent  of  the 
disease  is  limited,  it  may  be  eifectually  removed 
by  potassa  fusa.  The  case  is  hardly  grave 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  knife,,  although  it  is 
sometimes  resorted  to ;  and  excision  would  pro- 
bably be  attended  by  the  after-inconvenience  of 
isontraction  of  the  integument. 

Eeasmus  Wilson. 

XEBODEBMA  {ivphs,  dry,  and  «e>",  the 
ekin).— Desceiption. — Xeroderma  is  a  state  of 
defective  nutrition  or  atrophy  of  the  integument, 
iistinguished  by  dryness,  roughness,  and  gwyish 
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discolouration.  The  skin  is  poor  and  starved, 
hard  and  -wrinkled ;,  the  epidermis  is  thickened, 
sometimes  desquamating,  and  sometimes  accu- 
mulated in  crust-like  masses,  corresponding  in 
figure  with  the  area  of  motion  of  the  integument. 
The  disease  is  unaccompanied  by  any  subjective 
sensation.  The  perspiratory  function  is  im- 
paired. Xeroderma  is  congenital  and  sometimes 
hereditary,  and  may  vary  considerably  in  degree, 
entitling  itself  in  its  more  severe  forms  to  be 
considered  as  ichthyosis,  the  latter  disease  being 
always  accompanied  by  xeroderma.  The  term 
has  also  been  applied  by  German  writers  to 
a  rare  form  of  atrophy  of  the  skin,  with  dis- 
turbance of  pigment  and  nsevoid  changes,  8ef 
Ichthyosis. 

Eeasmus  Wilson. 


YAWWING  (A.-S.  gdnim).—SYi!ov. :  Fr, 
Bdillement ;  Ger.  G'dhnen. — ^Yawning  is  one  of 
the  physiological  expressions  of  fatigue.  It  con- 
sists, when  fully  developed,  of  the  following 
phenomena : — 1.  A  deep  inspiration,  with  eleva- 
tion of  the  uvula  and  palate.  2.  A  forcible 
spasmodic  depression  of  the  lower  jaw.  3.  A 
flow  of  tears.  4.  A  clicking  sound  in  both  ears. 
5.  A  tendency  (sometimes  irresistible)  to  stretch 
the  limbs,  especially  the  arms.  6.  An  expira- 
tion, often  accompanied  by  a  sound,  the  character 
of  which  has  probably  given  the  name  to  the 
act. 

.iEtioloot  and  Pathology. — This  strange  and 
complicated  act  suggests  many  reflections.  Why, 
when  we  are  tired,  should  we  take  a  deep 
breath?  It  may  be  that  the  need  of  oxygen 
experienced  by  the  fatigued  tissues,  laden  with 
waste  products,  prompts  the  instinctive  and  for^ 
cible  descent  of  the  diaphragm;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  facts  that  yawning  is  common 
when  we  are  merely  ermuyi  and  not  genuinely 
fatigued,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  infectious,  are 
both  unaccountable  on  such  a  theory.  Why 
should  the  lower  jaw  be  spasmodically  depressed 
when  we  are  fatigued?  The  elevators  of  the 
lower  jaw  axe  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  in- 
ternal pterygoid  muscles,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  external  pterygoid  (whose  main  functions  it 
is  to  move  the  jaw  forward)  has  also  some  share 
in  keeping  the  teeth  in  contact.  These  muscles 
are  constantly  in  action;  having  to  support  the 
jaw  against  die  force  of  gravity;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  as  in  other  crises  of  prolonged 
muscular  action,  they  should  be  prone  to  evince 
fatigue  by  failure  of'  function.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  this  work  of  supporting  the  jaw  is 
divided  amongst  eight  muscles  (four  on  either 
side),  it  is  probable  that  the  jaw  would  fall 
more  often  than  it  does.  When  one  set  of  mus- 
cles i;^  fatigued,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
experiense  tha^  their  antagonists  should  take  on 
a  spasmodic  action,  and  we  may  fairly  look  upon 
the  spasm  of  the  depressors  of  the  jaw,  when 
the  elevators  are  fatigued,  as  the  physiological 


expression  of  an  occasional  pathological  pheno- 
menon. These  considerations  again  do  not  apply 
to  those  instances  of  infectious  (emotional)  yawn- 
ing in  which  we  are  impelled  to  imitate  what  we 
see  in  otherSi 

A  fact  of  considerable  interest  in  Connection 
with  yawning  is  the  great  extent  to  which  its 
phenomena  are  limited  to  the  area  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  The  four  muscles  mentioned  above,  as 
cohijemed  in  the  negative  ptfhse  of  yawning,  are 
all  supplied  by  the  fifth ;  and  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  and  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles, 
which  are  connected  with  its  positive  phase,  are 
also  supplied  by  the  fifth.  The  flow  of  tears  and 
the  '  click'  in  the  ears,  which  is  probably  due  to 
a  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani,  are  also 
referable  to  the  influence  of  the  same  nerve.  The 
tensor  palati  is  likewise  in  action ;  so  that  we 
may  say  that  every  muscle  supplied  by  the  fifth 
is  concerned  in  ya-wning.  Possibly  yawning  may 
be  regarded  as  a  reflex  phenomenon,  of  which 
the  most  ordinary  stimulus  is  the  fatigued  con- 
dition of  the  elevators  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
reflex  effects  are  largely  manifested  in  the  area 
of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  they  clearly  spread  be- 
yond it,  and  produce  contraction '  of  the  dia- 
phragm, palatal  muscles,  depressors  of  the  hyoid 
bone  and  larynx,  and  sometimes  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body  generally.but  mainly  of  the  exten- 
sors. That  the  contraction  of  the  body  muscles 
at  least  is  a  purely  reflex  phenomenon,  maybe 
gathered  from  the  interesting  fact  which  has 
been  often  observed  in  cases  of  hemiplegia, 
namely,  that  when  a  hemiplegie  arm  is  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  and  its  flexor 
muscles  are  contracted,  this  contracted  helpless 
hand  will  often  open  during  yawning,  the  stimu- 
lus having  reached  the  extensors  of  the  fingers, 
not  through'  the  ordinary  path  of  the  will,  but 
through  the  spinal  cord  by  a  refiex  action  travel- 
ling albng  some  other  path  of  nervous  energy. 

Treatment. — Yawning  is  generally  only  a 
passing  phenomenon,  which  is  removed  by  rest. 
An  undue'  tendency  to  yawn  may  indicate  that 
the  body  is  too  easily  fatigued ;  and  then  it  may 
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be  necessary  to  inquire -whether  the  demands  upon 
it  (mental,  physical,  or  sexual)  are  too  great. 
These  may  have  to  be  remored  or  avoided.  At 
the  same  time  the  bodily  health  should  be  caro- 
fully  attended  to.  Iron  tonics  majr  be  given; 
the  foul  atmosphere  of  crowded  assemblies  should 
be  forbidden ;  the  diet  should  be  nutritious  and 
digestible ;  and  the  amount  of  alcohol  should  be 
carefully  restricted  to  that  physiological  mini- 
mum which  may  be  necessary  to  aid  digestion. 

G.    V.    POOEB. 
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TELIiO'W  PEVEB. — Stnon.  :  Fr.  Fievre 
jaune :  Ger.  Gelbes  Fieber. 

Definitiok. — ^A  pestilential  contagions  fever 
of  a  continuous  and  special  type;  originally  de- 
veloped in  tropical  and  insukir  America ;  occur- 
ring only  in  regions  between  45°  N.  and  35°  S. 
lat. ;  and  dependent  for  its  origin  and  spread 
upon  »  temperature  not  lower  than  70°  Fahr. 
Yellow  fever  presents  two  well-defined  stages. 
The  first  extends  from  36  to  150  hours,  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  is  marked  by 
rapid  circulation,  and  elevated  temperature.  The 
second  is  characterised  by  depression  of  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  powers,  and  of  the  circulation, 
with  slow  and  often  intermittent  pulse ;  jaundice ; 
suppression  of  urine,  albuminuria,  and  desquama- 
tion of  the  renal  epithelium ;  diminution  of  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  capillary  congestion,  passive 
hsemorrhages  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and 
black  vomit;  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and 
liver ;  and  convulsidhs,  delirium,  and  coma.  The 
fever  is  not  dependent  for  its  origin  or  propa- 
gation on  those  causes  and  conditions  which 
generate  malarial  paroxysmal  fever,  from  which 
it  differs  essentially,  in  symptoms  and  pathology. 
As  a  general  rule  it  occurs  but  once  during 
life. 

HiSTOET. — The  origin  of  the  American  plague, 
or  yellow  fever,  is  involved  in  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  in  regions  in  which  it 
occurs,  both  amongst  natives  and  foreigners,  of 
severe  forms  of  malarial  fever,  often  attended 
with  jaundice,  passive  haemorrhages,  and  black 
vomit..  In  the  eleventh  century,  a  disease 
closely  resembling  yellow  fever,  known  as  the 
Matlazahuutl,  made  great  ravages  amongst  the 
Mexicans,  but  it  was  peculiar  to  the  aborigines, 
never  attacking  white  people,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  Mexican  Indians  seldom  suffer  from 
yellow  fever.  According  to  authors,  the  first 
trace  of  yellow  fever  was  observed  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, at  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico ;  and  Co- 
lumbus, landing  at  the  former  place  in  1493,  lost 
the  greater  number  of  his  men,  within  a  year 
after  their  arrival,  from  a  disease  described  as 
being  'yellow  as  saffron  or  gold.'  Prom  1644 
to  1635,  when  it  appeared  at  Guadeloupe,  there 
is  no  record  of  any  outbreak,  but  thenceforward 
it  occurred  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  spread  along  the  east  coast  of 
America,  as  far  as  8°  S.  lat.  and  42°  N.  lat.,  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
at  Boston  in  1693.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
appeared  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
and  extended  even  to  Enrope  and  Madagascar; 
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the  great  commercial  and  military  activity  of 
this-  time  doubtless  favouring  its  spread,  and 
increasing  the  frequency  of  the  epidemics, 
eighteen  being  recorded  as  having  occurred  in 
San  Domingo  within  the  century;  Early  in  1700 
it  reached  New  York.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  it  reached  47°  N.  lat.  in  America, 
and  also  prevailed  in  the  Canary  Islands,  in 
Leghorn,  and  in  the  maritime  cities  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  In  1853, 1867, 1873,  and  1878  it  spread 
to  a  large  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
in  the  interior  of  the  American  continent,  being 
transported  by  railroads  and  ships.  During  this 
centui^  it  appears  to  have  relinquished  its  hold 
upon  the  northern  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
and  has  been  concentrated  diiefly  along  the 
southern  borders  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
Yellow  fever  has  prevailed  almost  annually  as 
an  endemic  at  Havana  from  April  to  December ; 
and  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  endemic 
at  Vera  Cruz. 

Geogbaphicai.  DiSTBiBUTroN.  —  At  an   early 
day  it  was  established  that  yellow  fever  is  em- 
phatically the  disease  of  strangers  in  the  warm, 
moist  climates  of  insular  and  tropical  America. 
It  is  endemic- in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  absent,  the  seasons  of  the  year  having  but 
little   influence  in  eradicating   it,  thoiigh  the 
disease  is  most  fatal  from  May  to  August.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  settlements 
along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  At- 
lantic Oceaii  has  demonstrated  that  in  the  more 
temperate  regions  it  is  a  disease  of  occasional 
occurrence,  and  not  in  the   strict  sense  of  the 
term  endemic.    Since  the  disease  is  dependent 
in  a  great  measure  upon  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, its  occurrence  is  limited  to  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  or  to  countries  having  a  tropical 
climate,   or  a  summer  of  sufBcient  length  and 
heat.     Within  these  prescribed  limits  the  ex- 
citing cause  seems  to  exist,  but  still  the  fever 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  shown  itself  except  in  mari- 
time regions,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
sea.     From  Brazil  to  Vera  Cruz  in  one  direction, 
and  from  Barbadoes  to  Tampico  in  another,  the 
exciting  causes  are  in  constant,  though  unequal 
force,  depending  on  differences  of  seasons,  loca- 
lities, a.'ai.  constitutions.     On  the  Atlantic  coast 
it  has  extended  as  far  north  as  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Portland,  Maine,  while  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  it  has  three  times  appeared  as 
high  as  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  latitude  35°  N. 
In   an  eastern  direction,  but  within  the   same 
parallels,  it  has  extended  to  Cadiz,  Xeres,  Car- 
tbagena,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Seville,  Barcelona,  and 
other  cities  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  of 
Spain.    It  has  prevailed  several  times  at  Gib- 
raltar, once  at  Eochefort,  twice  at  Lisbon,  and 
once  at  Leghorn.    It  prevailed  at  Monte  Video, 
lat.  34°  54'  S.  in  1857  and  1872;  in  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1858  and  1871;  once  at  Panama  and 
Callao,  and  at  Lima  and  Cuzco  in  Peru,  ia  1854 
and  1856.    In  America  it  reaches  from  lat.  36°  S. 
to  45°  N.  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  to  35°  N. 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.    On  the  Pacific  coast 
it  extends  from  15°  S.  to  9°  N.    Longitiidinal 
limits  in  the  same  country,  60°  to  87°  W.    In 
the  eastern  hemisphere    it  occurs  within  the 
limits  of  42°  N.  and  8°  S.     It  is  said  not  U> 
appear  in  the  East  Indies  or  China. 
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Perpendicular  distribution.~The  older  state- 
ments, that  yellow  fever  never  extended  beyond 
the  height  of  2,500  ft.,  are  shown  to  be  incorrect  ; 
for  it  has  prevailed  in  the  elevated  table-lands 
of  Oaraoas,  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  on  more 
than  one  occasion;  and  in  1864  and  1856,  it 
committed  fearful  ravages  in  Cuzco  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,378  ft.,  and  even  in  other  places  in 
the  Andes  at  14,000  ft.  Great  variety,  however, 
exists  in  this  respect,  for  at  Xalapa,  in  Mexico, 
in  the  same  parallel  with  Vera  Cruz,  4,330  ft. 
above  the  sea,  it  has  never  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic; and  the  hills  in  Jamaica  and  San  Domingo 
are  free  from  the  pestilence  which  rages  in  the 
low  lands. 

^TioLOQY  AND  Patholoot. — Sdatioti  to  popu- 
lation.— A  certain  degree  of  density  of  popula- 
tion appears  to,  be  essential  to  the  production  of 
yellow  fever,  which  never  originates  in  country 
districts,  but,  is  a  disease  of  crowded  cities  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  or  large  rivers,  and  of 
ships.  Its  origin  and  spread  are  favoured  by  the 
congregation  of  persons  bom  in  a  cold  climate  ; 
and  where  developed  in  strangers  who  have  lauded 
in  a  port  in  which  it  is  not  prevailing,  it  appears 
to  be  referable  to  the  action  of  endemic  causes 
upon  highly  susceptible  individuals. 

Bdation  to  temperature. — However  violent  the 
disease  may  be  at  any  place,  yellow  fever  is  ar- 
rested from  the  day  on  which  the  earth  is  frozen, 
and  such  localities,  may  then  be  visited  with  im- 
punity by  strangers.  The  singular  occurrence  of 
the  disease  at  the  high  elevations  in  the  Andes 
above  mentioned,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that,  whilst  in  those  regions  the  night  and  morn- 
ing are  excessively  cold,  intense  heat  prevails  in 
the  afternoon. 

Incubation.  — The  period  of  incubation  appears 
to  vary  in  different  epidemics,  ajid  in  different 
individuals  in  the  same  epidemic,  a!nd  may  extend 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  weeks  or  even  months. 
In  this  respect  yellow  fever  resembles  diseases  of 
malarial  origin,  and  differs  from  the  well-defined 
contagious  maladies.  Whilst  in  some  a  few  hours' 
exposure  to  an  infected  atmosphere  is  sufficient 
to  determine  the  disease,  others  may  remain  un- 
affected until  the  end  of,  or  even  through,  several 
epidemics.  Cases  have  been  known  to  occur  in 
the  winter,  weeks  after  it  is  supposed  that  the 
disease  was  entirely  checked,  the  poison  being 
looked  upon  as  lying  dormant  in  the  system. 
Like  many  other  contagious  diseases,  it  may  be 
communicated  to  the  foetus,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  partially  explain  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the 
natives  o'f  localities  in  which  it  is  endemic. 

Essential  cause. — The  various  opinions  on  this 
point  fall  under  three  heads:  1.  That  yellow 
fever  is  a  disease  induced  essentially  and  solely 
by  contagion.  2.  That  it  is  essentially  of  endemic 
origin.  3.  That  being  of  endemic  origin,  it 
afterwards  becomes  contagious. 

The  idea  has  been  extensively  entertained  that 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  pernicious  paroxys- 
mal malarial  fevers,  as  well  as  yellow  fever, 
assume  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  type  of  one  another,  and  are  essentially  the 
same,  modified  only  by  the  intensity  of  the  cause, 
and  by  the  prevaifing  constitution.  The  marked 
exemption  from  the  disease  of  the  natives  of 
districts  where  yellow  fever  is  endemic,  with  their 
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liability  to  mild  intermittent  and  remittent  at- 
tacks, is  regarded  as  supporting  this  view. 

The  following  facts  have  been  cited  to  sustain 
the  opinion,  that  yellow  fever  arises  from  mias- 
mata. 1,  It  always  appears  simultaneously 
with  bilious  remittent.  2.  A  high  range  of 
temperature  is  essential  to  the  generation  of  ita' 
cause,  3.  Its  first  appearance  is  almost  always 
in  the  lowest  and  most  filthy  parts  of  towns ; 
and  in  localities  favourable  to  the  production  of 
miasmata.  4.  The  supervention  of  storms,  heavy 
rains,  or  cold  weather  puts  an  immediate  check  to 
its  progress. 

With  some  writers  it  is  still  even  a  disputed 
question  whether  certain  fevers  which  have,  or 
are  supposed  to  have,  their  source  in  vegetable 
miasmata,  or  in  effluvia  from  marshes,  or  from 
infusoria  or  fungi,  developed  and  propagatea 
under  certain  combinations  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  putrefying  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  are 
subsequently  spread  by  contagion;  whilst  other 
writers  contend  that  within  the  tropics  yellow 
fever  may  at  any  time,  under  certain  conditions 
of  moisture  and  temperature,  arise  de  novo,  in  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  and  filthy 
ship  or  city.  Others  again  as  strenuously  uphold 
the  doctrine  that  yellow  fever  is  a  specific,  conta- 
gious, pestilential  disease,  which,  like  small-pox 
or  measles,  may  be  transferred  and  communi- 
cated from  one  ship  or  city  to  others,  thus  fol- 
lowing the  great  avenues  of  commerce.  A  third 
class  adopt  and  advocate  a  doctrine  which  em- 
braces the  main  features  of  both  propositions. 
Some  who  hold  that  yellow  fever  may  be  engen- 
dered de  novo  in  the  holds  or  atmosphere  of  ships 
navigating  in  the  warm,  moist,  tropical  regions, 
have  coupled  with  this  view  the  doctrine  that  if 
this  poisoned  atmosphere  be  allowed  to  escape 
at  the  wharves  of  cities  situated  beyond  the 
yellew  fever  zone,  those  only  who  come  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence  will  be  affected,  and 
its  subsequent  spread  will  depend  upon  condi- 
tions of  filth  and  crowding  of  such  localities,  the 
disease  never  spreading  endemieally,  but  falling 
harmless  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  salubrious 
locality.  According  to  this  view,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  malignant  fever  requires  the  con- 
joint operation  of  both  local  and  general  causes, 
constituting  an  endemiep-epidemic  which  is 
unsusceptible  of  propagation  by  specific  conta- 
^oh,  and  in  the  summer  atmosphere  of  a  city 
fying  beyond  the  yellow-fever  zone  there  must 
exist  some  peculiar  combination  of  circumstancesj 
or  some  peculiar  agency,  favourable  to  its  deve- 
lopment. In  these  cases  it  is  affirmed  that  there 
IS  generally  found  an  infected  district,  which 
slowly  and  regularly  extends  its  boundaries,  ren- 
dering all  who  come  within  its  limits  subject  to 
this  form  of  fever. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  experience  of  several 
centuries  leads  to  the  view  that  the  cause  of  this 
fever  is  perennially  present  in  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  cities  of  America ;  that  it  maintains 
the  same  relation  towards  the  human  system  as 
the  other  malarial  emanations  of  swamps  and  low 
lands ;  and  that  it  is  liable  to  be  developed  at  any 
time,  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  heat  and  other  agents.  Amongst 
the  most  striking  circumstances  in  the  a;tiology 
of,  yellow  fever  are  the  marked  geographical 
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boundaries  within  -vrhicli  it  is  confined,  and  the  oir- 
Gumscribed  localities  in  which  it  prevails ;  its  more 
frequent  prevalence  in  the  western  than  in  tbe 
eastern  hemisphere ;  its  almost  universal  limitation 
to  commercial  sea-ports,  elevated  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  although  it  occasionally 
spreads  to  towns  and  cities  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  latter,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers ;  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  very  frequently  circumscribed  within 
certain  limited  and  well-defined  portions  of  the 
locality  or  city  in  which  it  prevails.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  vastly  greater  susceptibility 
of  strangers  over  the  natives  of  regions  in  which 
the  disease  is  endemic,  although  this  suscepti- 
bility is  liable  to.diminution  by  residence  in  the 
proscribed  regions. 

Anatomicai.  CHAEAtxTEES. — In  cases  of  death 
from  yellow  fever  the  features  are  frequently 
bloated;  the  skin  of  the  face  and  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  of  a  golden-yellow  colour ;  whilst 
dependent  parts  present  a  mottled  purple,  and 
a  yellow  ecchymosed  appearance.  Considerable 
quantities  of  dark  fluid  blood  escape  on  section 
of  the  muscles,  becoming  bright  scarlet  on  ex- 
postire.  Putrefactive  changes  set  in  early,  ap- 
pearing sometimes  to  do  so  before  death. 

The  nervous  system  presents  no  characteristic 
appearances  beyond  general  congestion.  Urea, 
bile,  and  leucin  have  been  obtained,  by  analysis, 
from  the  brain. 

The  heart  is  in  a  condition  of  acute  fatty  de- 
generation, of  a  pale  yellow  or  brownish-yellow 
colour.  This  degeneration  is  more  extensive 
and  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  disease. 
The  cavities  are  usually  filled  with  dark  fluid 
blood,  which  contains  an  excess  of  urea,  ammo- 
nia, and  extractives,  with  a  great  diminution  of 
fibrin.  No  such  appearances  are  found  in  the 
heart  in  malarial  fever. 

The  hings  present  extreme  congestion  of  de- 
pendent portions,  and  sometimes  circumscribed 
hsemorrbages  into  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  fre- 
quently intensely  congested,  softened,  and  eroded, 
often  containing  large  quantities  of  black  vomit 
of  an  alkaline  reaction,  from  the  presence  of 
ammonia,  resulting  from  ante-mortem  decompo- 
sition of  the  urea.  Microscopically  the  vomit  is 
seen  to  contain  red  blood-corpuscles,  gastric  epi- 
thelial cells,  dark  masses  of  h8ematin,and  some- 
times vibriones  and  other  organisms. 

The  intestines,  as  a  general  rule,  are  dark- 
coloured  and  distended  with  gas,  sometimes  con- 
taining large  quantities  of  dark  altered  blood,  of 
an  alkaline  reaction.  Bile  is  always  absent  from 
the  intestinal  contents.  Intussusception  of  the 
bowels  is  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

The  limr  is  yellow  and  bloodless,  and  the 
stroma  and  secreting  cells  are  infiltrated  with 
fat,  though  the  organ  is  firmer  than  is  the  case 
in  ordinary  fatty  degeneration.  None  of  the 
pigment  deposited  in  the  portal  capillary  system 
in  malarial  fevers,  is  found  in  yellow  fever. 
When  yellow  fever  has  been  preQoded  by  or  en- 
grafted on  malarial  fever,  the  liver  presents  the 
appearances  of  both  these  diseases,  and  hence 
some  confusion  has  occurred  in  the  recognition 
of  the  normal  pathological  appearances  proper 
10  each.  The  golden-yellow  colour  of  the  yellow-  1 


fever  liver  can  be  extracted  both  by  alcohol  and 
water,  A  similar  decoction  of  the  malarial  liver 
is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour ;  in  the  latter  case 
also  the  organ  is  softer,  contains  more  blood,  and 
is  readily  dissolved  by  liquor  potassse,  forming 
a  sclution  of  the  appearance  of  venous  blood, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  yellow  fever.  Large 
quantities  of  urea  and  fat,  as  well  as  glycogen 
aiid  glucose,  may  be  obtained  from  the  yellow- 
fever  liver,  whilst,  as  a  general  rule,  grape-sugar 
is  absent  from  the  malarial  form. 

As  a  general  rule  the  gall-bladder  is  con- 
tracted and  fiaccid,  and  contains  but  very  little 
bile;  but  sometimes  it  is  distended  with  dark 
grumous  blood,  and  occasionally  an  albuminous 
mucoid  liquid,  without  a  trace  of  bile.  In  ma 
larial  fever,  on  the  contrary,  the  gall-bladder  is 
usually  full  of  dark  greenish-black  bile. 

The  spleen  is  but  slightly  enlarged  as  a  rule, 
and  is  frequently  normal  in  size  and  appearance, 
internally  as  well  as  outside. 

The  Mdneys  are  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
and  loaded  with  fat.  The  Malpighian  corpuscles 
and  tabuli  uriniferi  are  filled  with  granular  al- 
buminoid and  fatty  matter,  detached  epithelial 
cells,  and  oil-globules. 

The  urinart/  bladder  is  almost  always  empty ; 
the  little  urine  that  it  may  contain  is  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  free  from  crystalline  deposit,  and 
loaded  with  albumen. 

Symptoms.  —  Invasion.  —  The  symptoms  of 
yellow  fever  at  this  stage  are  uncertain  and  ill- 
defined.  Attacking  a  community,  as  this  disease 
does,  without  discrimination  of  age,  sex,  or  state 
of  health,  those  only  being  exempt  who  have 
already  suffered  from  the  malady,  it  of  necessity 
offers  the  greatest  variety  of  manifestations. 
The  onset,  as  occurring  suddenly  in  apparent 
health,  is  marked  by  intense  headache,  rigors, 
pain  in  the  limbs  and  back,  rapid  rise  of  tem- 
perature, eyes  glistening  and  suffused,  congested 
countenance,  intense  thirst,  anorexia,  uneasiness 
at  the  epigastrium,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 

Stage  of  chill,  or  'primary  depression. — Here, 
also,  tl)e  symptoms  are  not  uniform.  In  some 
cases,  and  even  in  those  of  the  greatest  violence, 
chills  are  entirely  absent,  or  amount  only  to  a 
sense  of  coldness.  In  others  they  are  deep,  pene- 
trating, and  stupefying,  or  alternate  with  flashes 
of  heat  and  crawling  sensations ;  or  the  constric- 
tion of  peripheral  vessels  may  be  extreme,  caus- 
ing a  shrivelled  appearance  of  the  skin.  In  some 
cases,  again,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  giddi- 
ness, and  in  others  with  convulsions.  "Neither 
the  presence  nor  absence  of  chills,  therefore,  can 
be  regarded  as  characteristic.  The  chills,  when 
they  do  occur,  differ  from  those  occurring  in  true 
malarial  fever,  and  rather  resemble  those  which 
may  take  place  at  the  onset  of  such  diseases  as 
small-pox  or  pneumonia. 

Stage  of  reaction. — The  stage  of  active  febrile 
excitement  follows  the  chills,  or  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  prostration,  and  languor, 
with  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  iu  the 
form  of  a  rapid  elevation  of  temperature.  This 
ranges  in  the  first  day  of  the  disease,  according  to 
its  severity,  from  102°  to  11 0°  Fahr.  in  the  axilla; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  internal  organs  attain 
in  some  cases  a  temperature  of  1 12°,  As  a  general 
rule,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  it  falls  to 
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tlie  normal  standard,  and  even  below  it;  in  some 
fatal  cases  it  rises  again  towards  the  end,  rarely, 
however,  exceeding  104°  Fahr.,  and  never  attain- 
ing the  high  degree  reached  at  first.  The  super- 
vention of  any  inflammatory  condition,  or  the 
occurrence  of  an  ahscess,  will  also  cause  a  rise 
of  temperature,  with  slight  evening  exacerba- 
tions ;  but  as  a  rule  the  secondary  elevation  thus 
caused  never  equals  the  maximum  of  the  stage 
of  active  febrile  excitement.  When  malarial 
paroxysmal  fever  is  engrafted  upon  yellow  fever, 
in  its  later  stages,  or  during  the  period  of  conva- 
lescence, the  temperature  during  the  hot  stage 
may  even  exceed  the  maximum  of  that  of  yellow 
fever,  but  it  will  be  characterised  by  sudden 
periodic  depressions  and  elevations  recurring  at 
definite  intervals.  The  pulse  when  reaction  has 
set  in  is  rapid,  strong,  tense,  and  full,  though 
occasionally  feeble  and  compressible.  The  in- 
crease of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  does  not 
however,  as  a  general  rule,  continue  to  corre- 
spond with  the  elevation  of  the  temperature ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  remarkable  phenomenon  is 
witnessed  of  the  pulse  progressively  decreasing 
in  frequency,  and  even  descending  below  the 
normal  standard,  while  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained at  an  elevated  degree.  This  singular 
circumstance  is  of  great  diagnostic  value,  as 
serving  to  distinguish  yellow  fever  from  other 
diseases,  and  especiallyfrom  malarial  paroxysmal 
fever,  and  also  as  indicating  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  a  poison  possessing  a  specially  de- 
pressing influence  on  the  heart.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pulse  may  increase  in  frequency,  but 
diininish  in  force,  near  the  fatal  issue,  with  a 
fall  in  temperature,  particularly  if  there  have 
occurred  free  hsemorrbage  from  the  stomach. 

The  stage  of  febrile  excitement  is  not  of  fixed 
duration,  and  may  in  some  of  the  gravest  cases 
appear  to  be  comparatively  mild  and  unimpor- 
tant. At  the  same  time  the  pains  may  be  so 
slight  and  there  may  be  such  an  absence  of  de- 
lirium, and  but  small  failure  of  strength,  that 
both  patient  and  physician  may  be  deceived, 
and  yet  the  former  may  die  wiUiout  taking  to 
his  bed.  In  most  of  these  so-called  '  walking 
cases,'  the  kidneys  have  been  involved  from  the 
inception  of  the  disease,  and  complete  suppres- 
sion of  the  urine  has  supervened  before  death. 
This  latter  symptom  is  almost  invariably  fatal, 
and  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  hsemorrhages  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  also  of  the  marked 
blood'changes,  leading  to  severe  nervous  dis- 
turbances, and  frequently  to  sudden  death.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fever-poison  directly 
interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  mucous  membrane,  liver,  and  kidneys, 
loading  thereby  the  already  vitiated  blood  with 
the  abnormal  products  of  their  disintegration, 
whilst  the  circulation  of  the  impure  blood  neces- 
sarily affects  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
intSQsjfles  the  morbid  changes  in  those  organs 
primarily  attacked  by  tbe  specific  poison.  The 
action  of  the  poison  of  yellow  fever,  during  the 
stage  of  acute  febrile  excitement,  is  manifested 
not  only  by  intense)  pain  in  the  head  and  back, 
and  the  florid  congestion  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  the 
anorexia  and  nausea,  the  pyrexia  and  increased 
frequency  of  pulse,  but  also  by  the  albuminuria, 
which  is  rarely  entirely  absent  in  severe  cases. 


and  may  make  its  appearance  on  the  first  day  of 
the  febrile  state. 

The  congestion,  so  marked  upon  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  skin,  extends  also  to  the  internal  organs, 
and  ia  well  seen  in  the  injected  nares,  crimson 
lips,  scarlet  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue.  As 
a  general  rule,  in  the  stage  of  febrile  excitement 
the  tongue  is  pointed,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
and  coated  Tfith  thick  white  and  yellow  fur  in 
the  centre  and  over  the  roots.  After  the  febrile 
excitement  has  continued  fop  over  three  days,  in 
some  cases  the  tongue  may  present  a  corrugated, 
cracked,  and  bloody  appearance.  We  never  ob- 
serve in  specific  yellow  fever  the  broad  tongue 
with  indented  edges,  which  often  characterises 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  malarial  or  paludal 
poison.  The  gums  are  red,  spongy,  and  often 
bleed  upon  pressure,  and  the  fauces  brilliantly 
congested.  The  fact  that  mere  examination  of 
the  throat  and  depression  of  the  tongue  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  nausea  and  retching,  is  an  impor- 
tant diagnostic  sign. 

Stage  of  depression  and  exhaustion. — In  cases 
which  terminate  favourably,  the  deleterious  sub- 
stances generated  during  the  stage  of  febrile  ex- 
citement are  gradually  eliminated,  and  the  organs 
especially  aflected  by  the  poison  resume  their 
healthy  actions.  In  those  oases  which  end  fatally 
at  this  stage,  the  issue  appears  to  be  mainly 
determined  by  heart-failure  from  acute  fatty 
degeneration,  as  well  as  the  profound  blood- 
changes  induced  by  the  specific  poison,  and  the 
retention  of  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
the  functions  of  which  are  arrested.  There 
appear  to  be  no  just  grounds  for  the  subdivision 
of  this  fourth  stage,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  hsemorrhage,  coma,  jaundice, 
ursemic  poisoning  and  convulsions,  for  these  are 
simply  effects  and  aggravations  of  the  preceding 
symptoms,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  maximum 
phenomena  of  the  stage.  Neither  is  this  stage 
to  be  regarded  as  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  the 
intermission  or  remission  of  malarial  fever,  or  as 
anabortive  repetition  of  the  febrile  stage,  iu  which 
the  disease  ends  from  adynamic  incompetency  to 
carry  out  the  phenomena. 

The  black  vomit,  —  The  ejection  of  altered 
blood  from  the  stomach — black  vomit — during 
the  jeriod  of  depression,  although  not  absolutely 
characteristic  of  yellow  fever,  is  stiU  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence  as  to  demand  Special  consider- 
ation, both  of  its  nature  and  origin.  The  character 
of  the  matters  vomited  varies  in  different  stages  of 
the  disease,  as  also  with  the  degree  of  its  severity. 
Whilst  yellow  fever  is  characterised,  in  common 
with  several  other  diseased  states,  by  an  irritation 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  thepeculiarna- 
ture  of  the  vomited  matters  does  not  rest  entirely 
upon  this  irritation  and  congestion,  but  is  influ- 
enced to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  changes 
in  the  blood,  liver,  kidneys,  and  nervous  system. 
The  vomiting  also  may  be  regarded  as,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  salutary,  and  as  an  efibrt  for  the 
elimination  of  excrementitious  materials  from 
the  blood.  For  in  some  cases  distinct  improve- 
ment follows  the  vomiting,  as  seen  in  the  abate- 
ment of  the  pyrexia,  and  the  cleaner  oohditioii 
of  the  tongue ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  profound  changes  in  the  blood 
and  organs  lying  at  the  back  of  this  almost 
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aniversally  fatal  symptom,  recovery  might  start 
from  its  occurrence.  The  first  ejections  generally 
consist  of  the  ordinary  gastric  secretions,  fol- 
lowed by  a  mucoid  fluid,  which  is  frequently 
at  first  tinged  with  bile,  sometimes  of  an 
acid,  sometimes  of  an  alkaline  reaction.  The 
acidity  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  any  pe- 
culiar acid,  but  to  hydrochloric  or  lactic  acid, 
and  is  mainly  determined  in  intensity  by  the 
nature  of  the  ingesta.  After  the  first  vomiting 
the  stomach  may  remain  tolerably  quiet  until  the 
subsidence  of  the  fever  on  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  day,  when,  without  any  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  nausea,  the  stomach,  on  any  trifling 
provocation,  may  eject  a  quantity  of  clear,  pale, 
almost  limpid,  and  slightly  acid,  opalescent  fluid. 
At  this  period  the  disease  may  terminate,  as 
if  this  excretion  were  similar  to  the  perspira- 
tion of  intermittent  fever,  If  the  vomiting 
continue,  it  becomes  first  streaked  with  dark 
fiocculi  of  altered  blood,  and  acquires  an  alka- 
line reaction,  due  to  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea, 
which  is  eliminated  from  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  The  black  vomit  varies  in  specific 
gravity  from  near  that  of  distilled  water  to  that 
of  blood ;  and  it  consists  of  the  secretion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  mixed  with  food,  altered  blood, 
epithelial  cells,  and  exerementitious  products, 
such  as  urea  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  wiine. — The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  in- 
variably acid,  even  in  the  gravest  cases.  As  a 
rule,  the  specific  gravity  langes  from  1,009  to 
1,028.  In  those  specimens  of  the  highest  den- 
sity the  increase  appeared  to  be  due  to  the 
amount  of  albumen.  During  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  the  urine  is  normal  in  colour,  clear- 
ness, and  quantity;  as  the  disease  proceeds  it 
becomes  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  bile ;  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
appears  turbid  from  the  presence  of  renal  epi- 
thelial cells,  tube-casts,  and  yellow  granular 
albuminoid  matter.  The  colour  may  deepen  to 
orange-red,  or  even  to  reddish-brown ;  and  the 
urine  sometimes  presents  an  oily  appearance.  The 
quantity  may  be  much  diminished,  up  to  com- 
plete suppression.  As  a  general  rule,  the  amount 
is  diminished  in  the  active  stages  of  the  fever.  ^  If 
the  case  advance  favoural)ly  the  urine  is  copious, 
and  the  colour  progressively  increases  in  depth 
even  to  almost  black.  In  grave  cases  it  is  much 
less  abundant,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  much 
lighter  colour.  Albumen  is  an  almost  invariable 
constituent,  and  may  appear  as  early  as  the  first 
day  of  the  disease,  but  most  generally  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth.  When  convalescence  is  pro- 
tracted, the  albuminuria  may  continue  long  after 
all  symptoms  but  debijity  have  left  the  patient. 
When  precipitated  by  heat  or  nitric  acid,  the 
albumen  appears  of  a  golden  yellow  or  light 
brownish  colour.  As  much  as  one  ounce  of  dried 
albumen  has  been  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours, 
representing  the  albumen  of  nearly  one  pound  of 
b)ood.  Associated  with  the  albumen  are  renal  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  casts  of  tubules,  but  the  albumi- 
nuria must  not  be  wholly  referred  to  an  acute 
desquamation  of  the  excretory  cells,  nor  to  mere 
capillary  congestion,  but  is  equally  due  to  che- 
mical changes  efiected  by  the  poison  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  the  blood.  The 


albumen  appears  in  large  amount  in  the  urino, 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  apparent  failure  in  the 
excretory  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  which  the 
urine  is  abundant,  and  laden  with  urea,  as  weU 
as  bile.  The  presence  in  the  urine  of  red  cor- 
puscles and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is 
not  so  characteristic  in  this  disease  as  in  the  so- 
called  malarial  hsematuria,  where  renal  casts  and 
epithelium  may  occur  in  considerable  amount, 
but  with  only  sufficient  albumen  to  correspond 
to  the  exuded  blood;  whilst  in  yellow  fever,  when 
blood  does  appear  in  the  urine,  the  amount  of 
albumen  is  much  greater  than  could  thereby  be 
accounted  for.  In  the  former  disease  also,  the 
urinary  casts  contain  red  corpuscles,  and  are  of  a 
brownish  colour,  in  place  of  the  golden-yellow 
tint  which  these  oil-laden  bodies  present  in  yel- 
low fever. 

Throughout  the  disease,  when  there  is  no  sup- 
pression, the  amount  of  urea  is  much  increased, 
reaching  as  much  as  a  thousand  grains  'per  diem. 
There  is  a  similar  increase  in  the  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  up  to  as  much  as  fifty  and  sixty 
grains  respectively.. 

Pathology. — The  various  manifestations  of 
yellow  fever,  as  the  intense  capillary  congestion, 
ceirdiao  depression,  delirium,,  coma,  and  convul- 
sions, Tomiting,  haemorrhage,  urinary  suppres- 
sion, and  jaundice,  may  all  be  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  specific  poison,  and  should  not  be 
erected  into  distinct  types  of  disease,  however 
prominent  any  one  of  these  symptoms  may  be, 
^nd  however  much  cases  may  differ  from  one 
another.  The  action  of  the  yellow-fever  poison 
is  the  same  in  all  cases,  whether  mild  or  severe ; 
thg  progress  and  termination,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  various  symptoms,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  action  of  the  poison,  the  condition  of 
th^  system  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  the 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  the  various  agencies 
to  which  the  patient  is  subjected  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  the  supervention  of 
other  maladies. 

Yellow  fever,  according  to  this  view,  partakes- 
of  the  nature  of  a  continued  pestilential  fever, 
presenting  two  well-defined  stages :  the  first 
characterised  by  active  chemical  change  in  the 
blood  and  organs,  attended  with ,  elevation  of 
temperature,  which  may  constitute  the  entire 
malady,  and  prove  fatal  in  a  manner  similar  to 
other  acute  specific  fevers  ;  the  second,  or  stage 
of  depression,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
poison,  and  the  blood-changes  induced  by  the 
suppressed  functions  of  certain  organs. 

,  From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  symp- 
toms, it  is  manifest  that  the  blood  must  have 
undergone  profound  changes,  which  seem  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  following : — 

1.  Such  an  alteration  of  the  chemioo-physical 
properties  of  the  fibrin  and  albumen,  as  leads  to 
the  transudation  of  the  latter,  through  the  ex- 
cretory structures  of  the  kidney. 

2,  Various  degrees  of  diminution  of  the  fibrin, 
in  some  cases  amounting  to  almost  entire  dis- 
appearance ;  and  this  apparently  due  more  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  specific  poison  than  to 
the  retained  urea,  bile-acids,  &c.  As  a  result  the 
blood  coagulates  imperfectly  ;  and  the  clot  is  soft 
and  bulky,  exuding  but  little  serum,  and  often 
breaking  down  on  standing  into  a  grumous  fluid. 
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3.  Whilst  the  red  Wood-corpuscles  are  not 
•pecially  dimmished,  they  are  much  altered  in 
appearance. 

.4.  Increase  of  fatty  and  extractive  matters. 

5.  Accumulation  of  the  biliary  constituents,  as 
shown  hy  the  golden-yellow  colour  of  the  serum. 

6.  Accumulation  of  the  urinary  constituents, 
especially  the  urea,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood  during 
life  rapidly  changes  after  death  to  acid. 

7.  Rapid  dissolution  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, with  corresponding  diminution  of  their 
oxygen-carrying  power. 

8.  Bapid  putrefraction,  after  its  abstraction 
from  the  body. 

The  various  causes  of  black  vomit  may  be  thus 
summarised: — 1.  The  irritation  and  structural 
altetation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  general  tissue-degradation,  con- 
sisting of  granular  and  fktty  degeneration  of  the 
secreting  cells  and  of  the  walls  of  the  smaller 
blood-vessels  and  capillaries,  as  well  as  the  ge- 
neral congestion  of  the  organ.  2.  The  changes 
in  the  blood,  especially  the  marked  diminu- 
tion of  the  fibrin.  3.  The  suppression  of  the 
action  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  retention  in  the 
blood  of  urea  and  similar  bodies.  It  may  be 
noted  that  black  vomit  rarely  occurs  in  those 
cases  where  the  kidneys  act  continuously  and 
freely.  4.  The  direct  irritation  of  the  urea 
and  its  derivatives,  which  are  eliminated  vica- 
riously from  the  gastro-intestidal  mucous  mem- 
brane. 6.  The  irritant,  nauseating  effects  of  the 
bile  retained  in  the  blood. 

In  yellow  fever,  acute  atrophy'  of  the  liver; 
and  acute  phosphorus-poisbning--diseased  states 
which  have  many  symptoms  and  pathological 
les:ons  in  common — it  would  seem  that  the  oxi- 
dation of  albuminoids  is  not  so  complete  as  in 
health,  and  besides  the  formation  of  leucin,  ty- 
rosin,  and  other  similar  bodies,  a  large  amount  of 
fat  is  produced,  which  may  extensively  infiltrate 
the  tissues.  It  is  clear  that  one  effect  of  suppres- 
sion of  urine  is  to  determine  the  retention  in  the 
blood  of  a  large  excess  of  urea.  This  may  in 
part  be  eliminated  by  the  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  this  black  vomit  may  be 
intensely  alkaline'  from  carbonate  of  ammonia 
derived  from  this  substance;  and  it  is  further 
evident  that  in  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  the 
fatal  issue  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  retention 
in  the  blood  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine.  To 
the  same  cause  also  must  be  attributed,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  nervous  irritation,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, and  coma  which  characterise  the  stage  of 
depression.  Certain  of  the  blood-changes  may  be 
referred  also  to  the  same  cause. 

DcEATioN.— :The  several  stages  of  yellow  fever 
which  have  beSn  described  are  not  uniform  in  their 
duration,  and  tiere  may  be  a  marked  diversity  in 
the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms  in  individual 
cases,  some  presenting  apparently  but  the  stage 
of  febrile  excitement,  whilst  others,  overwhelmed 
as  it  were  by  the  poison,  at  once  pass  into  a 
condition  of  hopeless  prostration.  In  mild  eases, 
especially  in  children,  the  disease  may  be  so 
slight  as  barely  to  attract  attention,  and  con- 
valescence may  be  established  in  two  or  three 
days.      The  stage   of  febrile  excitement  may 


continue  from  two  to  six  days,  rarely  beyond 
three  or  four,  and  the  patient  may  pass  almost 
imperceptibly  into  convalescence  during  the 
stage  of  depression.  The  severest  cases  may 
prove  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  with  an  axillary 
temperature  of  110°  I'ahr. ;  orlater  from  haemor- 
rhage, urinaiy  suppression,  general  prostration, 
or  an  adynamic  state,  accompanied  with  parotid 
abscess,  revival  of  old  complaints,  or  the  super- 
vention of  some  other  disease,  such  as  malarial 
fever.  The  fourth  stage  may  be  of  long  duration, 
extending  over  weeks  and  even  months.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  convalescence  is  usually  com- 
paratively rapid,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
tedious  recovery  from  malarial  fever.  In  some 
cases  vomiting  may  be  the  prominent,  symptom; 
in  others  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  or  from  the  gums,  eyes,  and  ears ;  in 
others,  again,  the  cerebral  symptoms  may  be 
most  marked. 

Teeminations  and  Mobtalitt. — In  fatal  cases 
death  may  be  referred  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
namely: — 1.  The  direct  action  of  the  fever- 
poison  upon  the  blood  and  nervous  system.  2. 
The  disturbance  or  suppression  of  function  of 
certain  organs,  as  the  kidneys  and  liver.  3. 
Syncope  from  cardiac  degeneration.  4.  Profuse, 
hsmorrhagea  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  5. 
Slood-poisoning  from  absorption  of  putrid  black 
vomit  in  the  stomach,'  6.  The  formation  of 
abscesses  with  sequential  pyaemia. 

■  The  mortality  occasioned  by  yellow  fever 
appears  to  be  as  great  as  that  caused  by  any 
known  epidemic  or  endemic  disease,  and  varies 
in  different  localities  and  epidemics  from  10  to 
70  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 

Pboqnosis. — Continuous  observations  of  the 
temperature  should  be  made,  as  by  that  means 
prognosis  and  treatment  may  best  be  regulated. 
If  the  axilla  temperature  rise  in  the  first  stage 
above  106°,  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger  ; 
and  if  it  reach  from  109°  to  110°  death  is  al- 
most inevitably.  Cases  however  have  recovered 
in  which  the  temperature  ha?  reached  the  latter 
point.  When  the  temperature  rapidly  rises  to 
106°  and  upwards,  death  sometimes  occurs  sud- 
denly, and  apparently  solely  from  the  effects  of 
the  high  temperature  npon  the  blood,-  heart,  and 
nervous  system,  as  in  sunstroke. 

Tbea.tment.^1.  Pj-opAyteiJc-Experience  has 
established  the  possibility  of  excluding  yellow 
fever  from  localities  in  which  it  has  prevailed  as 
an  epidemic,  subsequent  to  introduction  •  from 
other  regions,  by  means  of  an  absolutely  strict 
quarantine.  But,  hitherto,  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  de6nite  conclusions 
as  to  the  value  of  quarantine  in  those  regions  in 
which  the  disease  is  endemic  and  indigenous. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
the  value  of  disinfectants,  such  as  chlorine,  car- 
bolic acid,  and  sulphurous  acid.  In  arresting  the 
sjjread  of  the  fever  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
much  of  the  benefit  that  has  been  attributed 
to  them  is  not  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  other 
causes;  and,  in  estimating  the  value'  of  any 
such  sanitary  measures,  the  following  facts 
in  the  history  of  yellow  fever  should  be  con- 
sidered : — 

(a)  Yellow  fever  may  prevail  in  one  or  more 
cities,  and  at  the  same  time  be  entirely  absent 
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from  other  cities  in  the  same  zone,  and  subjected 
to  Tery  nearly  the  same  hygienic-conditions.  The 
mere  absence  of  yellow  fever  from  a  particular 
eity,  whilst  it  is  prevailing  elsewhere,  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  mere  sanitary  condition  and 
measures  of  the  city  enjoying  the  immunity. 

(6)  One  of  the  most  essential  elements  for  the 
origin  and  spread  of  yellow  fever  within  and 
immediately  around  its  recognised  geographical 
limits,  is  the  influx  of  strangers  and  immigrants, 
or  an  unacclimatized  population^ 

(c)  It  is  not  provable  that  a  wide-spread  epi- 
demic would  ever  arise  in  a  city  within  the 
recognised  zone,  in  which  the  vast  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  acclimatized,  and  have  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  specific  poison. 

(d)  Yellow  fever  has  been  entirely  absent 
from  many  cities,  where  serious  epidemics  have 
occurred,  during  long  series  of  years ;  and  at  other 
times  has  prevailed  to  a  very  Umited  extent,  and 
with  but  slight  mortality,  when  no  disinfectants 
have  been  used. 

2.  Curative. — ^Yellow  fever  is  a  'self-limited' 
disease,  and  cannot  be  arrested  by  drugs.  Eveiy 
case  should  be  regarded  as  serious,  however 
slight  the  symptoms  may  appear ;  and  on  account 
of  the  structural  alterations  in  the  blood  and 
organs,  the  closest  medical  attendance  and  most 
careful  nursing  are  required.  Since  so  many  of 
the  symptoms  are  due  to  arrest  of  the  functions 
of  the  .skin  and  kidneys,  afibrts  should  be  directed 
to  promote  the  activity  of  these  organs  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Stimulant  diuretics 
shovdd,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided,  but  benefit  often 
follows  the  free  use  of  hot  mustard  foot-baths, 
vapour  baths,  and  sometimes  warm  baths.  Dia- 
phoresis and  diuresis  may  be  further  promoted 
by  large  draughts  of  lemonade,  decoctions  of 
orange  leaf  and  sage  tea,  and  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid.  Absolute  rest  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture  must  be  maintained  as  far  as 
possible.  The  necessity  for  this  is  especially 
indicated  by  the  cardiac  weakness,  fatal  results 
having  followed  rising  from  bed  and  walking 
during  the  period  of  calm. 

The  maintenance  of  free  ventilation,  and  the 
avoidance  at  the  same  time  of  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  by  proper  coverings,  is  essential. 
Experience  shows  that  many  fatal  cases  from 
urinary  suppression  have  followed  sudden  changes 
and  falls  of  temperature.  Each  case  of  yellow 
fever  should  have  at  least  2,000  cubic  feet  of 
space ;  and  hospitals,  where  practicable,  should 
be  constructed  on  elevated  situations.  All  dis- 
charges should  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
sick-room ;  the  bedding  frequently  changed;  and 
the  soiled  clothing  boiled,  or  baked  at  a  tem- 
perature of  not  less  than  230°  Fahr. 

The  practice  of  covering  patients  with  heavy 
blankets,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  large 
quantities  of  hot  drinks,  with  the  object  of  in- 
ducing profuse  sweating,  frequently  appears  to 
be  injurious,  not  only  from  the  debilitating  effect, 
but  also  from  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the 
s'ain,  and  the  increased  tendency  to  renal  conges- 
tion thereby  induced. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious.  Beef- 
tea,  chicken-tea,  corn-flour  and  rice  gruel,  barley 
water,  iced  milk,  and  milk  and  lime-water  are 
the  best  forms  of  nourishment,  and  should  be 


continued  at  regular  intervals  tliroughout  the 
active  stages  of  the  disease.  Solid  food  and 
even  bread  should  be  avoided. 

In  many  cases  the  preceding  measures,  accom- 
panied by  absolute  rest  in  bed,  and  the  careful 
and  continuous  attention  of  an  experienced  nurse, 
will  be  all  that  is  required. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  used  with 
caution.  They  have  proved  beneficial  in  eases 
attended  with  great  prostration,  champagne  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  best  form. 

The  treatment  for  hyperpyrexia  consists  in 
the  giving  of  such  cardiac  sedatives  as  acbnite, 
veratrum  viride,  or  gelseminum ;  the  injection 
of  large  quantities  of  ice-cold  water  into  the 
rectum ;  sponging  the  surface  with  cold  water, 
or  with  water,  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol ;  and 
blood-letting.  It  appears  also  that  an  active 
purgative,  such  as  calomel  or  castor  oil,  followed 
immediately  by  one  or  two  full  doses  of  quinine 
in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  fever,  may 
reduce  the  temperature. 

Efficient  but  gentle  purgation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  first  stage  may  be  beneficial.  Mer- 
curials should  not  be  given  later  than  thet  second 
day  for  an  adult;  eight  to  twelve  grains  of  calo- 
mel or  blue  pill,  or  an  ordinary  dose  of  castor 
oil,  will  be  sufficient.  Purgatives,  as  a  general 
rule,  should  not  be  administered  in  the  stage  of 
depression.  An  emetic  may  be  useful  at  the  very 
beginning,  if  the. stomach  be  loaded.  Local  blood- 
letting, whilst  of  occasional  benefit  for  the  relief 
of  congestion  in  the  first  stage,  is  most  injurious 
later.  Dry-cuppings  and  sinapisms  are  usually 
sufficiently  effective. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  mineral 
acids  or  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  from  their  supposed  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  jaundice  and  black  vomit  respectively,  is  of 
doubtful  propriety,  and  sometimes  directly  inju- 
rious. 

The  value  of  quinine  in  yellow  fever  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  paroxysmal  malarial  fever ; 
and  notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary, 
the  writer  fails  to  discover  any  facts  or  cases  by , 
which  the  power  of  large  doses  of  quinine  to 
abort  this  disease  can  be  fully  and  unequivocally 
established,  though  it.s  efficacy,  not  only  in 
arresting,  but  in  warding  off  paroxysmal  fever, 
is  undoubted.  It  is  rather  as  an  antidote  to  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  than  to  the  poison  itself, 
that,  quinine  is  of  use. 

Opium,  in  whatever  form,  should  be  adminis- 
tered ■with  great  caution,  from  its  poisonous 
effects  when  the  kidney-action  is  arrested,  but 
may  be  of  advantage  when  sleeplessness  a^d 
restlessness  are  prominent.  Arrest  of  the  func- 
;  tion  of  the  kidneys,  owing  to  the  grave  alter- 
ations in  their  structure,  is  beyond  relief  by 
drags. ,  The  tincture  of  ergot,  which  has  been 
recommended,  has  often  faUed;  biit  much  good 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  function  of  the 
kidneys  restored,  by  the  ii^eetipn  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  a  pint  or  more  of  ice-cold  water  into 
the  rectum.       ,„     . 

When  there  is  a  threateningof  black  vomit  ice 
should  be  swallowed,  and  bags  of  the  same  ap- 
plied to  the  epigastrium.  Septic  poisoning  has 
been  known  to  follow  decomposition  of  the  blood 
effused  into  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  to 


YELLOW  FEVER, 
prevent  this,  scruple  doses  of  snlpho-carbolate 
of  soda,  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  have 
been  given  with  advantage. 

Daring  the  period  of  calm,  active  medication, 
beyond  what  has  been  indicated,  should  be  ab- 
itained  from.    The  diet  should  stiU  be  of  the 
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simplest,  most  nutritious,  and  most  digestible 
character.  In  this  stage  there  is  often  a  morbid 
craving  for  food,  and  in  some  instances  relapse 
and  death  have  been  the  result  of  the  uoro- 
strained  indulgence  of  the  appetite.' 

Joseph  Jones. 


z 


ZllfC,  Poiaoning  by.— Sings.:  Fr.  £?»«- 
foisonnement par  le.Zino;  Otev.  Zinkvergiftang. 

Poisoning  by  compounds  of  zinc  is  rare,  if  we 
except  poisoning  by  the  chloride  (Sir  W,  Burnett's 
Fiuid),  which  acts  as  a  corrosive  poison,  like 
the  mineral  acids  (see  Poisons).  Zinc  sulphate 
Jwhite  vitriol)  is  the  only  other  salt  of  zinc  of 
importance  from  a  toxicological  point  of  view ; 
this  salt  has  proved  fatal  in  a  few  instances. 

Anatomical  Chaeactebs. — These  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  the  mineral  irritants — 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  ecchymoses,  and 
softening.  Ecchymoses  have  also  been  observed 
in  the  pleura. 

Symptoms. —  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
zinc  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  tartar 
emetic.  They  include  an  astringent,  metallic,and 
burning  taste  in  the  mouth;  early  and  violent 
vomiting ;  p^in  in  the  abdomen ;  purging ;  great 
prostration  and  anxiety;  a  small  and  feeble 
pulse  ;  shallow  respirations ;  cold  perspirations ; 
and  collapse  and  exhaustion,  en(£ng  in  death. 
The  intellect  is  unaffected. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  absence  of  any  history  of 
the  administration  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  diagnosis 
cannot  be  made  between  this  and  other  forms  of 
irritant  poisoning,  such  as  by  blue  vitriol,  except 
by  the  aid  of  chemical  analysis. 

Pboonosis. — The  prognosis  of  zinc-poisoning 
is  generally  favontable. 

Teeatment.  —  Demulcent  drinks,  sedatives, 
and  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  immediately 
given.  The  administration  of  a  solution  of  the 
common  phosphate  of  soda,  largely  diluted,  is 
advisable.  It  acts  as  an  excellent  precipitant 
of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  phosphate. 
Opiate  enemata  may  prove  serviceable. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

ZONA  or  ZOSTEB  (fi^C)),  a  girdle).— 
Stnon.  :  Shingles  ;  Er.  Zona.-  Ger.  Zoster;  Giir- 


This  term  applies  correctly  only  to  that  form 
of  herpes  which  runs  round  one  half  of  the  trunk 
ef  the  body,  usually  in  the  region  of  the  waist. 
In  other  situations  the  eruption  is  named  in 
accordance  with  the  region ;  for  example.  Herpes 
facialis;  H.  collaria ;  H.  brachialis;  H.  emralis; 
&c.  Latterly,  however,  the  term  zoster  has  cre^t 
into  our  dermatological  literature  as  a  generic 
appellation,  and  we  read  of  Zoster  faeialis, 
brachialis,  &c.,  names  which  philologically  are 
evidently  inaccurat«.     See  Hebpes. 

Erasmus  "Wilson. 

ZTMOTIC;  ZTMB(fiu<f»,  I  ferment:  Ciim, 


ferment). —  SnroN. :  Fr.  Zymoiique :  Zymase ; 
Gen  Gahrudg^Mg  :  Gdhrstoff.  —  The  terms 
eyme,  sfymine,  symotic,  and  zymosis  were  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Farr,  in  a  letter  to  the  Registrar- 
Ges:eral  in  1842,  and  employed  by  him  to  denote, 
in  a  general  way,  the  poison  (and  pathological 
processes  excited  by  it)  of  '  epidemic,  endemic, 
and  contagious  diseases.'  In  using  the  word 
f<iUo,  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  morbific  process  to  be  absolutely 
identical  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  fer- 
mentation, and  that  he  wished  the  terms  zymosis, 
zymotic,  &c.,  to  be  employed  in  English,  '  not  in 

*  In  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing 1878,  when,  in  a  population  of  210,000  the  deaths 
nnmbered  4,066,  the  writer  had  an  ractensiTe  experience  of 
the  disease,  himself  treating  256  cases,  of  whom  18  died. 
The  plan  of  treatment  was  based  upon  the  preceding 
principles.  The  alimentary  canal  was  cleared  at  the 
outset  by  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  and  a  powder  of  10 
to  20  grains  each  of  calomel  and  quinine,  followed  by  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oiL  The  action  of  the  skin  was 
excited  by  hot  mustard  foot-baths  and  mild  diuretics. 
The  function  of  the  Mdneys  was  maintained  by  the 
regular  use  of  cold  water,  by  attention  to  the  covering 
of  the  patient,  and  avoiding  cold  currents  of  air.  Abso- 
lute rest,  in  all  cases,  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  for  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days,  or  even  longer,  was  strictly 
enforced,  supplemented  with  careful  nursing  night  and 
day,  and  the  most  exact  record  of  the  progres^ve  state  of 
the  patient.  During  the  period  of  febrile 'excitement 
the  patients  were  confined  to  barley  water.  When  the 
initial  temperature  was  high,  2  to  4  drops  of  tinctura 
veratri  viridis,  or  9  to  10  drops  of  tinctnra  gelsomii, 
were  administered'  every  two  or  four  hours,  combined 
with  friction  with  a  liniment  composed  of  from  1  to  2 
drachms  of.  the  sulphate  of  quinine  mixed  with  3  fluid 
ounces  each  of  soap  liniment  and  olive  oil.  Ten  grains 
oE  sulpho-oarbolate  of  soda  in  orange-leaf  tea  were  given 
evei^  four  hours.  "Where  the  head  was  very  hot  and 
there  was  much  nervous  irritability,  cold  applications 
were  employed.  Gastric  Irritation  was  treated  by  sina- 
pisms to  the  epigastrium,  with  carbonate  of  lime  and 
oreasote  internally.  Except  in  cases  attended  with  great 
nervous  excitement,  without  urinary  suppression,  opiates 
and  chloral' were  not  given  ;  but  in  such  cases  they  were 
apparently  beneficial.  Cupping  over  the  loins  and  bromide 
of  potassium  were  used  when  the  urine  was  diminished 
in  quantity.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  excite- 
ment, iced  champagne  and  beef-tea  were  administered 
in  small  quantities,  at  regular  intervals.  In  cases  which 
assumed  the  *  typhoid  state,'  attended  with  tympanites, 
ice-cold  enemas,  containing  small  quantities  of  tincture 
of  oseafoetida  and  .oil  of  turpentine,  were  found  to  be 
beneficial,  by  redueing  the  temperature,  stimulating  the 
bowels  to  expel  the  flatus,  and  promoting  the  action 
of  the  Icidneys.  When  secondary  fever  ensued,  and  pre- 
sented an  intermittent  or  remittent  type,  tbe  sulphate 
and  bromide  of  quinine  were  freely  used.  And  when  the 
stomach  would  tolerate  nourishment  and  stimulants, 
beef-tee,  chicken  tea,  beefsteak,  and  port  wine  or  brandy 
were  administered.  When  convalescence  was  prolonged, 
or  life  endangered  by  abscesses  or  carbuncles,  iron  and 
other  tonics  were  given,  together  with  a  nutritious  diet, 
and  the  local  application  of  carbolic  acid,  tincture  of 
iodine,  &o.  Relapses  were  avoided  by  confining  the 
patient  to  bed  until  the  heart  liad  regained  its  ust:al 
vigour. 
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the  sense  •which  they  have  in  Greek,  but  as  ge-, 
neral  designations  of  the  morbid  processes  andj 
their  exciters.'  With  this  qualification  clearly; 
expressed,  the  use  of  the  root-form  fujn-  has  be- 
come general,  not  only  in  scientific  literature, 
but  also  in  the  public  press — almost  invariably, 
however,  in  the  adjectival  form  eymotic. 

Fourteen  years  later  (1856),  in  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  Dr. 
Farr  described  the  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class 
as  conveniently  referable  to  four  groups.  These 
are :— ] .  The  Miasmatio,  difiusible  through  the 
air  or  water,  attended  by  fevers  of  various  forms  • 
the  matter  by  which  they  are  communicated  is 
derived  from  the  human  body,  as  in  small-pox, 
or  from  the  earth  (as  in  ague).  These  two  dis- 
eases are  types  of  this  class,  2.  The  Enthetic 
diseases,  Whfeh  may  properly  be  called  contagious, 
being  communicated  by  contact,  puncture,  or 
inoculation.  Syphilis  and  glanders  are  types  of 
this  class.  3.  The'  Dietic  diseases,  which  arise 
when  the  blood  is  supplied  with  improper  or 
bad  food.  Scurvy  and  ergotism-  are  the  types  of 
this  class.  4.  The  Pwrasitic  diseases,  which  at- 
tack especially  dirty  populations,  and  infest  the 
skin,  the  intestinal  ca.nal,  and  all  the  structures 
of  the  body. 

This  classification  is  open  to  serious  objections. 
It  is  quoted  here  rather  becaiise  it  continues  to 
be  employed  in  official  reports,  than  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  importance.  Modern  pathology 
will  probably  soon  necessitate  its  revision. 

Eecently,  indeed,  the  word  zymotic  has  been 
restricted  to  the  acute  specific  diseases,  included 
under  the  first  group  (miasmatic)  in  the  above 
classification;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  in 
this  limited  sense  that  it  is  most  commonly  used. 
Another  important  application  of  the  term 
must  BOW  be  referred  to.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  root-form  (u/i-  has  been  introduced 
into  the  terminology  of  normal  physiology  by 
Heidenhain  in  Grermany,  to  designate  the  active 
substance  (precursor  of  trypsin,  &c.),  contained 
in  gland-cellis  as  zymogen,  which  develops  the 
ferment  by  its  metamorphosis.  Thus,  unforr 
tunately  for  the  purposes  of  exact  description, 
the  same  root-form  is  employed  by  pathologists 
and  physiologists  to  designate  two  apparently 
distinct  processes.  Although  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship of  these  two  processes  was  recognised  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  by  such  autho- 
rities as  Sydenham  and  Morton,  they  cannot  at 
present  be  considered  identical,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  similarity  becomes  more  strik- 
ing with  every  fresh  addition  to  experimental 
physiology. 

Coriresponding  with  the  adjective  symotio  is 
the  substantive  zyme.  This  is  a  useful  name, 
by  vhich  we  refer  to  the  poisonous  cause  of 


zymotic  diseases.  It  is  simpler  than  the  word 
eymine,  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Farr;  and 
(what  is  much  more  important)  to  speak  of  the 
contagious  poison  as  '  a  zyme,'  does  not  imply 
the  acceptance  of  any  particular  theory  of  disease, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  woid 
'  germ'  distinctly  conveys  the  idea  of  some  orga- 
nised structure,  itself  me  cause  of  the  disease 
by  subsequent  growth  and  multiplication.  See 
Germs  of  Disease. 

The  necessity  for  employing  the  word  zymosis 
does  not  seem  to  be  felt  as  yet ;  but  the  same 
reasons  that  lead  us  to  speak  of  the  agent  as  a 
zyme  should  also  guide  us  to  use  zymosis  in  the 
place  of  more  usual  periphrases, 

AnaiiGgt  betwukn  Fbementation  and  Intec- 
TivE  Pkooesses. — Such  being  the  derivation  of 
the  yfoxi  zymoth  and  the  terms  related  to  it,,  .^t 
is  natural  to  inquire  how  far  an  analogy  caii  be 
traced  between  the  life-history  of  the  diseases 
thus  designated,  and  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. This  subject,  which  has  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  doctrine  of  contagious  diseases,  is 
discussed  at  length  in  the  article  on  Contagion 
(page  290),'  It  is  there  shown  how  far  the  two 
processes  resemble  each  other,  and  in  what  re- 
spects they  appear  to  be  different,  at  least  in 
some  kinds  of  zymotic  disease.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  fermentation  deals  with  a  com- 
paratively simple  substance,  for  instance  dead 
organic  or  inorganic  compounds,  and  the  dis- 
ease-process with  a  more  complex  onCr  namely, 
the  living  animal  organism,  although  the  ele- 
ments of  action  (the  ferment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tlie  2yme  or  zymine  on  the  other)  seem  to 
have  identical  characters.  By  interposing  the 
consideration  of  putrefaction  between  that  of 
fermentation  and  zymosis,  it  is  easy  to  see,  from 
examining  the  products  of  each,  how  similar 
must  be  the  individual  agencies ;  but,  the  actual 
working  of  the  agent  in  each,  or  indeed  the  real 
nature  of  each,  being  unknown,  the  whole  pro- 
blem remains  unsettled, 

ViCTOB  HOBSIET, 

t  Although  it  is  f  onr  years  ^ce  the  article  Cohtagion 
was  written  by  Kr,  Simon,  he  Obas  thonghti  it  desirable  to 
leave  that  article  vmaltered,  jnefemng  that  it  shonld  be 
snpplemented,  in  respect  ot  the  intervening  years,  by  the 
present  article,  and  others  on  related  objects,  tn  discnas- 
ing  the  subject  of  the  organio  constitution  of  the  meta- 
bolic contagia,  Hr.  Simon  says ; — '.Though  it  would  <be 
at  least  prematuie  to  say  of  these  diseases'  [erysipelas, 
pyaemia,  tuberculosis,  enteric  >fever,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
and  the  smallpox  of  man  and  beast],  *  that  they  certainly 
have  as  their  contagia  myerophytea  respectively  specific  to 
them,  it  seems  at  piesent  not  too  much  to  sayj  tha^  pro- 
bably such  will  be  tound  the  case.  How  far  these  anti- 
cipations have  already  been  reklised  may  be  learned  by 
leference  to  the  articles  Bactbbia  ;  Bacilli  (in  Appen- 
dix)  ',  MiCKOCOCcns ;  Pustiile;  MALiaHAHT ;  and  on  the 
several  diseases  in  wtiich  the  presence  of  such  organisms 
has  been  recognised.  See  oiia  Antissftic  1'bsatment.— 
Bd,  (September  1882). 
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^OONTT'E,  Poiaonisfi  by.— Stoon.  :  3?r. 
Empoisonnemeat  par  VAconit;  Ger.  Msenhut- 
vergiftung. — The  common  garden-plant,  Acom- 
tum  napellits,'kjio\m  also  as  '  wolfsbane'  or  'lilue- 
rocket,'  as  well  as  other  species  of  aconitum,  are 
poisonous,  and  owe  their  poisonous  properties  to 
the  presence  of  an  alkaloid,  aconitine  or  aconitia, 
or  perhaps  to  a  mixtirre  of  alkaloids  passing 
under  this  name.  A  similar  alkaloid,  pseud' 
aconitine,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Indian 
aconite,  A,  ferox;  and  another  alkaloid,  jap- 
aconijins,  from  Japanese  aconite  roots.  All  parts 
of  A.  napellus  are  poisonous.  The  three  alka- 
loids, aconitine,  pseudaconitine,  and  japaconi- 
tine,  are  perhaps  the  most  poisonous  alkaloids 
known.  AU  parts  of  the  aconite  plant  when 
chewed,  and  aconitine  when  placed  upon  the 
lips  or  tongue,  produce,  after  a  few  minutes,  a 
d^agreeable  acrid  burning  sensation,  followed 
by  numbness,  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  part,  sali- 
vation, and  an  after-sensatiou  of  searedness. 
These  sensations  may  last  for  several  hours. 

The  fresh  root  of  aconite  has  frequently  been 
eaten  in  mistake  for  horse-radish,  to  which  it 
bears  a  remote  resemblance.  The  root  of  horse- 
radish is  whitish  on  the  exterior,  is  long  and 
of  fairly  uniform  diameter,  has  a  pungent  odour 
when  scraped,  and  the  scraped  surface  retains 
its  white  appearance;  whereas  aconite  root  is 
brown  and  conical,  is  destitute  of  pungent 
odour,  and  speedily  acquires  a  pink  colour  when 
scraped  and  exposed  to  the  air.  Mistakes  more 
•  frequently  occur  from  linimpnts  containing  aco- 
nite being  swallowed  in  error.  In  two  cases  the 
root  has  been  administered  with  homjcidal  in- 
tent; and  in  a  recent  case  a  young  "man  was 
killed  by  the  administration  of,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, two  grains  of  Kiiglish  aconitine.  Acci- 
dents,have  also  arisen  from  the  administration 
of  the  potent  English  aconitine  in  mistake  for 
the  impure  inert  exotic  or  German  alkaloid,  or 
mixture  of  alkaloids  passing  under  that  name. 

Anatomical  Chabactees.  —  After  poisoning 
by  aconite  there  may  be  gastric  congestion  or 
inflammation ;  but  these  may  be  absent. 

Symptoms. — When  aconite,  or  any  of  its  pre- 
parations, is  taken  by  the  mouth,  the  first  sensa^ 
tion,  transitory  and  mainly  due  to  the  action  of 
the  solvent,  is  followed  in  about  three  minutes 
by  an  intolerable  burning  and  numbing  pain, 
extending  from  the  place  of  application  to  all 
the  surrounding  parts  pi  the  mucous  membrane. 
There  is  salivation ;  and  the  burning  sensation 


extends  down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach.  .Occs« 
Bionally,  when  the  poison  has  been  rapidly  swal- 
lowed, no  marked  symptoms  may  supervene  for 
half  an  hour.  The  general  symptoms  are  very 
varied,  but  may  all  bo  referred  to  weakening  of 
the  heart's  action,  disturbances  of  respiration, 
and  paralysis  of  sensation  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  This  last  may  be  described  as  'numbness' 
or  'drawing  of  the  skin,'  or  by  some  equivalent 
term.  There  is  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  violent 
vomiting,  occasionally  purging;  the  pulse,  at 
first  rapid,  quickly  diminishes  in  frequency  and 
force  tUl  it  is  imperceptible;  the  skin  is  cold, 
clammy,  and  livid ;  respiration  is  laboured.  The 
pupils,  at  first  contracted,  afterwards  dilate; 
and  this  dilatation  sometimes  occurs  suddenly 
and  transitorily,  and  is  accompanied  by  blind- 
ness. Convulsions  are  not  common  ;  but  vomit- 
ing is  often  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  ca.u3ing  frothing  at  the  mouth.  Con- 
sciousness is  retained  till  near  the  end  of  life. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  peculiar  sensation  in  the 
mouth — burning,  feeling  of  seaxedness,  numb- 
ness, &c. — the  great  cardiac  depression,  and  the 
difficulty  of  respiration,  will  generally  serve  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Peognosis. — Death  usually  occurs  within  four 
or  five  hours.  If  the  patient  survive  twelve 
hours,  recovery  is  usually  rapid  and  complete, 

Vaial  dose. — Of  the  root  sixty  grains— pro- 
bably much  less  might  suffice.  Of  the  pharma- 
copoeial  tinctura  acomti  (1  in  8)  two  or  three 
flmd  drachms.  Fleming's  tincty/re  is  about  six 
times  as  strong  as  the  officinal  tincture,  and 
twenty-five  minims  have  proved  fatal.  Four 
grains  of  cUcoholio  extract  have  provnd  a  fatal 
dose,  English  aconitine  or  aconitia  (the  alka- 
loid) is  terribly  potent :  l-2000th  grain  will 
prddvice  a  very  decided  sensation  on  the  tongue, 
and  it  is  probably  as  poisonous  as  the  crystal- 
lised French  aconitine-nitrate,  one-sixteenth  of 
a  gi^ih  of  which  has  killed  an  adult  within  five 
hours. 

Treatment. — In  proceeding  to  treat  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  aconite  we  must,  first,  wash  out  the 
stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  and 
promote  vomiting  by  warm  emetics,  of  which 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  best.  Stimulants 
must  be  freely  administered ;  also  strong  black 
coffee  or  tea.  Brandy  and  ether  may  be  injected 
subcutanedusly.  Digitalis  is  a  counter-poison, 
and  may  be  administered  with  effect  subcu- 
taneously,  in  doses  of  twenty  minims  of  the 
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tincture,  repeated  in  an  hour  or  bo  if  necessary. 
Inhalations  of  nitrite  of  amyl  may  aflford  some 
relief.  The  patient  must  be  kept  strictly  in  the 
recumbent  position,  warmth  being  applied  to 
the  surface ;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  artificial 
respiration  must  be  used. 

Thomas  Steyensok. 

AUTHUM  (Nat.,  to  saw).  —  This  disease 
was  first  described  by  Dr.  da  Silva  Lima  of 
Bahia  in  1867.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  African 
race,  being  found  not  only  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  but  also 
amongst  the  Hindoos  of  African  descent,  as 
well  as  amongst  the  slave  population  of  .South 
America.  At  its  commencement,  a  groove  or  fur- 
row is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  little  toe  (the  part 
almost  invariably  attacked),  situated  on  its  inner 
and  inferior  aspect,  and  corresponding  to  the 
digito-plantar  fold.  The  furrow  soon  extends 
to  the  entire  circumference  of  the  toe,  and  be- 
coming gradually  deeper,  the  latter  is  left  hang- 
ing by  a  slender  pedicle,  which  can  only  be 
brought  into  view  by  separating  the  walls  of 
the  furrow.  The  distal  portion  swells  into  an 
ovoid  mass,  about  twice  its  natural  size ;  finally 
some  accident  snaps  the  pedicle,  and  the  toe 
drops  off,  in  from  four  to  ten  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  furrow  is  caused  by  a  constricting  band 
of  hardened  and  contracted  skin — a  local  sclero- 
derma— ^which  leads  to  faulty  nutrition  and  de- 
generative changes  in  the  parts  beyond. 

Ainhum  is  not  a  painful  affection  in  itself, 
but  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  little  toe  causes 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  for  which  patients 
often  seek  relief  in  amputation. 

Occasionally  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
furrow  ulcerate ;  not  unfrequently  both  little 
toes  are  attacked- by  the  disease.  Males  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  females.  The  micro- 
scope reveals  only  atrophic  and  degenerative 
changes.  The  cause  of  ainhum  is  entirely  ob- 
scure. It  has  been  cured  by  the  early  division 
of  the  constricting  band.  A.  Sangsteb. 

AMBXTLAWCE  (ambulo,  I  walk  about). — 
DEFDirrioii. — A  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
invalid  or  wounded  persons.  The  term  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  such  of  these  vehicles  as  are 
drawn  by  one  or  more  horses.  The  French  use 
it  to  designate  a  field  military  hospital. 

The  writer  has  described  the  requirements  of 
an  ambulance  carriage  as  follows: — 1.  Ease  of 
entrance  and  exit ;  2.  Freedom  from  jar  during 
locomotion ;  3.  Protection  against  weather,  with 
facilities  for  regulating  air  and  light ;  4.  Light- 
ness of  structure,  consistent  with  strength;  5. 
Facility  of  turning,  and  of  transferring,  the 
vehicle  to  or  from  a  railway-truck  or  steam- 
ship, without  disturbing  the  patient. 

Military  ambulances  are  adapted  for  carrying 
patients  both  sitting  and  lying,  along  with  an 
attendant ;  as  well  as  food,  water,  medicine,  and 
other  appliances.  In  the  ambulance  designed  by 
the  writer,  the  litter,  which  is  slid  noiselessly  on 
india-rubber  rollers,  rests  on  a  tramway,  between 
which  and  the  body,  of  the  vehicle  are  inter- 
mediate counterpoise  springs,  which  intercept 
tbnck  and  jar. 
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_  Every  ambulance  should  be  provided  with  a 
litter-sheet,  which  can  be  used  without  its 
stretcher  poles,  for  carrying  the  patient  through 
places  too  narrow  or  tortuous  for  other  modes 
of  conveyance.  Benjamin  Howaed. 

Air.ffi!STHETICS.— The  two  following  sub- 
stances have  been  introduced  as  anaesthetics  since 
the  article  on  the  subject  was  written,  and  call 
for  brief  description. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl  (CjH5Br).-This  substance 
ha$  been  recommended  and  moderately  used  as 
an  anaesthetic.  Its  merits  are  that  it  exhilarates 
and  produces  rapid  anaesthesia.  Its  effects  pass 
off  quickly,  without  any  tendency  to  depress  the 
action  of  the  heart.  The  objections  to  the  use 
of  bromide  of  ethyl  are  that  it  is  liable  to 
decompose,  leaves  a  strong  smell  and  taste  of 
bromine,  and  sometimes  produces  headache  and 
sickness.  Two  deaths  from  it  in  America  have 
been  reported.  Its  use  has  been  abandoned  in 
England. 

Diohloride  of  Ethidene  (C,H,Clj).— This 
substance  is  obtained  by  distilling  aldehyde 
and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  The  effects 
of  this  agent  are  intermediate  between  those 
of  chloroform  and  ether.  Its  odour  is  usually 
preferred  to  that  of  either  of  the  former.  The 
writer  has  used  it  very  extensively;  and  in 
minor  cases,  in  which  the  operation  has  lasted 
only  five  minutes,  the  recovery  is  rarely  attended 
by  sickness  or  excitement.  In  the  more  pro- 
longed cases  it  was  found  to  cause  vomiting,  but 
this  ceased  much  more  rapidly  than  when  chloro- 
form had  been  given.  Its  effect  upon  the  heart 
when  given  in  large  doses  is  depressing,  and 
the  pulse  should  be  carefully  watched  during 
its  administration. 

This  ansesthetic  was  used  by  Dr.  Snow,  but 
abandoned  chiefly  on  account  of  its  expense.  It 
was  reported  upon  favourably  by  the  Glasgow 
Anaesthetic  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  They  found  that  the  blood-pressure 
was  diminished  by  it  as  well  as  by  chloroform, 
but  thatit  was  more  regular  in  its  action,  and  less 
potent  also,  so  that  they  found  it  much  easier  to 
keep  a  dog  alive  whilst  profoundly  under  its  in- 
fluence than  whilst  under  chloroform. 

Ether. — The  following  point  is  of  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  employment  of  ether  as  an 
anaesthetic.  Under  ether,  bleeding  is  more  rapid 
than  usual ;  and  this  may  produce  syncope  when 
the  stimulating  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  is  pass- 
ing off.  To  prevent  this  result,  whenever  haemor- 
rhage is  likely  to  be  great,  temporary  ligatures 
should  be  applied  to  the  arms  and  thighs,  so  as 
to  detain  blood  in  the  veins  until  the  chief  ves- 
sels that  have  been  severed  have  been  tied. 
J.  T.  Cloveb. 

ABKANSAS  SPBIIiras,  in  Arkansas, 
TTnited  States. — Thermal  waters.  See  Mine- 
ral Wateks. 

ATJSTBAIiABIA.— The  portion  of  Poly- 
nesia lying  between  10°  and  60°  S.  latitude  and 
110°  E.  and  170°  W.  longitude,  which  may  be 
said  to  include  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Fiji  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
some  less  important  islands. 

Australia. — The  climate  of  the  vast  conti- 
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nent  of  Australia,  which  is  partly  temperate  and 
partly  tropical,  depends,  first,  on  its  latitude, 
and,  secondly,  on  its  conformation,  the  mountain 
ranges  being  distributed  along  the  coast  lines, 
'  especially  on  the  eastern  shores.  In  the  interior, 
which  is  comparatively  flat,  and  for  the  most 
part  a  sandy  desert,  there  is  great  heat  and 
little  rain.  The  hot  winds  from  the  east  are 
often  sufficient  in  the  summer  to  raise  the  ther- 
mometer to  127°  Fahr.  There  are  also  sea  winds 
from  the  N.  and  N.E.  Tlie  southerly  winds, 
prevailing  chiefly  from  Noveml^er  to  February, 
are  winds  of  groat  velocity,  ending  in  heavy 
thunderstorms.  In  the  tropical  part  the  rainfall 
is  from  November  to  April,  and  in  the  tempe- 
rate, which  lies  to  the  east  and  south,  it  prevails 
pnly  in  the  winter  season. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  towns 
or  centres  to  which  invalids  proceed : — 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  lat. 
35^  S.,  long.  \Zb\°  E.  It  sufl'ers  from  great  heat 
and  drought.  The  mean  temperature  is  66°, 
the  maximum  115°,  and  the  minimum  34°;  the 
range  being  81°,  and  the  mean  daily  range  20°. 
The  humidity  is  60  per  cent.,  and  the  rainfall  21 
inches.     The  soil  is  sandy. 

Brisbane,  the  chief  town  of  Queensland,  lat. 
27 J"  S.,  long.  153°  E.  The  climate  is  almost 
tropical.  The  mean  temperature  is  70°,  the 
maximum  108°,  the, minimum,  34°;  the  range 
74°,  with  a  mean  daily  range  of  21°.  The  rain- 
fall is  61  inches,  and  the  mean  humidity  76  per 
cent,  Queensland  is  for  the  most  part  elevated  ; 
and  the  climate  of  the  Darling  Downs  is  consi- 
dered very  fine. 

Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  lat.  38°  S., 
long.  145°  E.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  healthy  and  agreeable  residence ;  the  climate 
being  dry  and  temperate,  and  far  cooler  in  sum- 
mer than  that  of  Sydney.  Mean  temperature  57°, 
maximum  111°,  minimum  27°,  showing  a  range 
of  84°  ;  daily  range  18°.  Mean  humidity  72  per 
cent.     Eainfall,  26  inches. 

Perth,  in  Western  Australia,  very  healthy,  but 
as  yet  little  suited  to  the  requirements  of  in- 
valids. The  temperature  is  63°  (mean),  and 
rainfall  30  inches  in  110  days. 

Sjfdney,  the  capital  of  New  South  "Wales,  lat. 
24°  S.  and  long.  151°  E.  The  climate  of  Now 
South  Wales  is  clear  and  dry,  the  temperature 
depending  more  on  the  altitude  than  on  the  lati- 
tude. The  plains  in  the  interior,  swept  by  hot 
winds,  are  very  dry,  while  the  coast  districts 
have  abundant  rain.  Mean  temperature  62-5°, 
maximum  107°,  minimum  36°  ;  range  71°  ;  mean 
daily  range  14°.  Humidity  72'  per  cent.,  and 
rainfall  50  inches. 

Tasmania. — Tasmania  lies  150  miles  south  of 
Australia,  between  lat.  40°  40'  and  43°  38',  and 
is  mountainous,  with  a  deeply  indented  coast- 
line. The  climate  is  more  temperate  and  equable 
than  that  of  the  south  coast  of  Australia.  In 
winter  the  cold  is  sufficient  to  produce  thin  ice 
in  the  low  lands,  and  snow  showers  in  the 
higher  ranges.  The  mean  temperature  of  Hobart 
Town  Oil  the  S.E.  coast  is  64°,  the  summer  mean 
being  62°  and  the  winter  47°.  The  rainfall 
varies  greatlv,  from  100  inches  at  Macquarie 
Harbour  on  the  W.  coast,  to  24  inches  at  Hobart 
Town,  distributed  over  145  days.   The  prevalent 
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winds  are  from  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  The  climate 
is  favourable  to  infiint  life,  and  the  country  is 
regarded  as  a  sanatorium  for  invalids. 

We-w  Zealand. — New  Zealand  lies  between 
34°  50'  and  47°  50'  S.  lat.,  and  consists  of  a 
North  and  a  South  besides  smaller  Islands.  The 
Northern  Island  is  for  the  most  part  volcanic, 
and  abounds  in  hot  springs,  which  promise  to 
become  extensively  useful,  and  active  craters, 
which  impart  an  important  influence  to  its  cli- 
mate. The  Southern  Island  contains  a  lofty 
range  of  snowclad  mountains,  whose  lower  slopes 
form  on  the  eastern  shore  a  series  of  terraces 
known  as  the  Canterbury  Plains,  and  other  feT- 
tile  regions. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  bracing,  but  deci 
dodly  of  a  windy  character,  and  not  suited  for 
all  invalids;  at  Auckland  in  1876  no  calm  day 
was  recorded,  the  prevalent  winds  being  W.S.W. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  North  Island  is 
58°,  of  the  South  64°.  The  maximum  varies 
from  87°  at  Christ  Church  to  75°  at  Hokitika, 
and  the  minimum  from  25°  to  34°  in  the 
Southern  Island.  Cold  is  as  a  rule  unknown  in 
the  North  Island,  while  in  the  South  there  are  a 
few  snowy  days  each  year  on  the  coast.  The 
rainfall  Varies  from  32  inches  in  135  days  at 
Christ  Church,  to  131  inches  in  186  days  at 
Hokitika. 

Piji  Islands. — The  Fiji  Islands,  partly  of  vol- 
canic and  partly  of  coraline  origin,  have  a  tro^ 
pical' climate,  moderated  by  the  trade  winds,,  so 
that  the  mean  temperature  does  not  exceed  80.'', 
the  minimum  being  given  as  65°.  The  rainfall 
is  chiefly  from  October  to  April — the  hot  season, 
and  varies  from' 124  to  215  inches  in  170-  days. 
See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 
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BACIIiIiI  {bacillus,  a  little  rod'  or  staff). — 
Synon.  :  Vi.BaoUes;  Ger,  Bacillen. 

Definition.  —  Eod-shaped  vegetable  micro- 
organisms, consisting  of  single  cells,  the  length 
of  which  exceeds  twice  the  breadth. 

Desceiption. — The  bacilli,  thus  roughly  de- 
fined, form  a  group  of  alg£  which,  until  lately, 
were  classified  under  the  general  terms  of  Bdo- 
teria  and  Schisiomycetce.  At  present,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  necessities  of  description,  the  word 
bacterium  is  limited  empirically  to  mean  a  short 
rod-shaped  organism,  whose  breadth  is  not  less 
than  half  its  length ;.  and,  moreover,  as  the  term 
Sohizomycetse  does  not  fiilly  represent  the  mod'e 
of  reproduction  in  the  bacilli,  its  value  as  a 
comprehensive  term  is  thereby  lessened.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  well  to  regard  bacilli  as  a 
distinct  order.  From  differences  in  their  habitat 
and  nutritive  requirements,  they  may  be  held 
to  be  specifically  distinct  from  one  another,  al- 
though this  may  not  be  evident  morphologically 
with  our  present  methods  of  research. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  micro-organisms, 
bacilli  consist  of  a  protoplasmic  body,  surrounded 
by  a  sheath,  probably  of  the  nature  of  cellulose. 
The  protoplasm  is  albuminous,  granular,  and 
occasionally  shows  brightly  refracting  fat  gran- 
ules within  it ;  while  the  sheath  or  envelope  is 
clear,  with  a  sharp  outline,  and  capable  of  resist- 
ing very  powerfully  the  action  of  reagents. 
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The  sides  of  the  rod  are  parallel  straight  lines 
in  the  adult  form,  while  the  extremities  may  be 
either  rounded  or  square.  Ifotice  has  been  taken 
of  this  fact  in  attempting  to  establish  diagnostic 
points  of  difference  among  the  bacilli ;  but  the 
shape  of  the  extremities  varies  in  the  same  kind 
of  bacillus,  so  as  to  suggest  that  the  rounded  end 
is  but  an  advance  on  the  square  surface  left  im- 
mediately after  fission  of  the  pai:ent  organism. 

Although  the  breadth  of  each  bacillus  appears 
to  be  constant  for  the  same  kind,  the  length,  as 
may  be  expected,  varies  considerably,  so  that 
measurements  in  this  direction  sire  of  but  re- 
lative value.  The  d.ifference  of  breadth  would 
afford  a  means  of  classification,  but  at  present 
the  bacilli  are  named  after  the  diseases  and 
other  conditions  with  which  they  are  found  to 
be  in  relation. 

Development. — The  bacilli  multiply  by  two 
distinct  methods,  namely,  simple  transverse 
fission,  and  spore-formation.  The  process  of 
fission,  as  it  occurs  in  the  adult  rod,  appears  to 
consist,  first,  in  a  contraction  of  the  proto- 
plasm at  the  centre,  followed  by  an  involution 
of  the  cellulose  envelope,  and  subsequent  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  halves.  The  rod  may  grow  to 
twice  its  length  before  dividing ;  but  when  rapid 
multiplication  is  occurring,  it  is  common  to  find 
rods  of  half  the  adult  length.  The  process  of 
spore-formation  commences  by  steady  growth 
of  the  rod  into  a  long  wavy  and  flexible  fila- 
ment, which,  with  others,  may  form  a  thick  felt- 
work.  In  the  next  stage  bright  points  appear 
in  the  protoplasm,  which  increase  in  size,  and, 
from  being  first  cylindrical  in  shape,  become 
ovoid,  and  so  form  spores  imbedded  in  the  fila- 
ments. The  protoplasmic  spore  then  becomes 
covered  with  an  envelope  similar  to  that  cover- 
ing the  adult  rod,  and,  getting  free  from  the 
filament,  develops,  into  a  rod  by  outgrowth  from 
one  end. 

Adult  Life-Histort. — The  vital  changes  of 
the  bacilli  are  similar  to  those  of  other  vegetable 
micro-organisms,  that  is,  they  require  a  moderate 
temperature  (30°  to  40°  d.),  a  nitrogenous  pabu- 
lum, and  the  admission  of  free  oxygen  for  their 
full  development.  Tlie  different  kinds  of  bacilli 
vary  with  regard  to  their  pabulum ;  thus  one 
{Bacillus  aubtUis)  flourishes  best  in  a  hay  in- 
fusion, where  another  {Bacillus  anthracis)  finds 
it  hard  to  live.  Diminution  of  the  supply  of 
oxygen  leads  to  abortive  growth.  With  respect 
to  temperature,  they  are  unaffected  (as  regards 
actual  vitality)  by  extreme  cold,  but  probably 
all  varieties  enter  into  heat-rigor  at  60°  C. 

Pathological  Relations  and  Classification. 
The  general  characters  of  the  bacilli  so  far  have 
been  considered  apart  from  their  most  important 
bearing  on  disease,  a  preface  to  which  division 
of  the  subject  will  best  be  afforded  by  enumer- 
ating the  kinds  of  bacilli  that  have  as  yet  been 
described.    They  are  as  follows : — 

Bacillus  subtilis  "1  not  found  in  living 

„       ulna       J      animal  tissues 

„        anthracis 

„        malariae 

septicaemiae  (experimental) 

„        leprse 

„       tuberculosis. 
Of  these  kinds  of  bacilli,  the  Bacillus  anthracis, 
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found  constantly  in  splenic  fever,  has  been  very 
thoroughly  investigated  {see  Posttjle,  Maliq- 
nant),  and  maybe  accepted  as  an  illustration  of 
the  relation  borne  by  the  different  bacilli  to  the 
diseases  enumerated  in  the  above  list.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  certain  symp'toms  appear 
synchronously  with  definite  organisms  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere,  and  it  only  remains  to  draw 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  classification,  as 
being  purely  empirical,  and  of  a  temporary 
chaiacter. 

DuGNosis. — If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  show  how  a  bacillus,  found  in  con- 
nection with  definite  symptoms,  may  be  identi- 
fied as  peculiar  to  a  particular  pathological  pro- 
cess. Morphologically  we  may  arrange  the 
so-called  pathogenetic  bacilli  in  terms  of  their 
breadth,  commencing  with  the  narrowest,  in  the 
following  order — ^B.  septicaemiae,  leprse,  tuber- 
culosis, malariae,  and  anthracis ;  whilst,  as  re- 
gards length,  B.  tuberculosis  is  shortest,  and 
between  this  and  the  remainder  we  may  place 
B.  septicaemiae.  But  the  distinctions  here  given 
are  only  of  very  general  value ;  and  as  the 
bacilli  differ  somewhat  in  their  reaction  to 
staining  fluids,  we  have  in  this  another  point  of 
diagnostic  value.  Thus,  B.  tuberculosis  can  only 
be  shown  in  tubercular  fluids  or  tissues  after 
these  have  been  treated  with  a  solution  of  an 
aniline  salt,  also  containing  pure  aniline,  and 
then  washed  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  a 
process  which  would  be  destructive  to  the  other 
forms  of  bacilli.  A  complete  means  of  diagnosis 
would  rest  on  their  physiological  properties,  but 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  this  is"  impos- 
sible.' Victor  Horsle?. 


*  Note  on  the  mode  of  demonstrating  booilli. 

1.  In  fiuids,  such  as  blood  and  sputum. — An  exceed- 
ingly thin  layer  of  the  fluid  is  lirst  obtained,  by  placing 
a  drop  between  two  perfectly  clean  cover  glasses,  which 
are  then  separated  by  a  rapid  drawing  movement,  thus 
leaving  a  delicate  film  on  each.  The  liuid  is  next  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  by  passing  the  cover  glass  a  few 
times  through  the  flame  oE  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  coagu- 
lation of  the  albumen  thus  effected  is  an  important 
step  in  the  success  of  the  staining  process.  The  dry  fllm 
may  now  be  stained,  by  pouring  on  it  a  concentrated 
solution  of  methyl-violet,  or  by  floating  it  on  a  solution 
of  fucbsin,  to  which  some  pure  aniline  has  been  added. 
This  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  dye  in  equal 
proportions  of  alcohol  and  water,  to  which  ^th  part  of 
aniline  is  added,  thus  making  the  solution  alkaline.  The 
preparation  is  then  washed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  nitric  acid,  until  all  the  colour  has  disappeared. 
Finally,  it  is  washed  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  aniline,  to  restore  the  alkaline  reaction ;  or  the 
ground  substance  may  be  stained  \^ith  a  fluid  of  the 
same  chemical  reaction,  namely,  vesuvin  or  chiysoidin ; 
the  superfluous  reagent  is  washed  off  with  distilled 
water ;  and  the  cover-glass  mounted  (after  drying)  in 
Canada  balsam,  or  in  a  mixture  of  glycerine,  glucose  and 
alcohol,  having  an  index  of  refraction  =1*37,  SeeBrun, 
Revue  Midicale  de  la  Suisse  Bomande,  August  1882. 

Bacilli  can  also  be  shown  in  albuminous  fluids  by 
treating  the  dried  film  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  potash  in  water.  In  the  case  of  tubercle,  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  bacilli  of  putre- 
faction by  gently  re-drying  the  potash-treated  fllm,  and 
then  staining  with  an  aniline  dye.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  tubercle  bacilli  show  up  distinctly  umtainedj 
whilst  the  putrefactive  organisius  arc  deeply  coloured 
(Baumgarten,  Centbtf.  d.  med.  Wiss.  S.  2S7, 1882.) 

S.  In  tissues. — The  organs  are  hardened  in  alcohoU 
and  very  thin  sections  from  these  are  stained  by  a 
similar  process  to  that.detailed  above.  In  practice .  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  use  a  weak  solution  of  acid  for 
the  sections ;  and  although  the  section  appears  quite 
white  after  its  removal  from  the  acid  fluid,  its  colour 
partly  returns  on  washing  with  water,  again  to  be  re. 
moved  In  the  subsequent  stages  of  passing  the  section 


CANTHAEIDES. 

OANTHABIDES,  Poisoning  by.— Stnon.  : 
Ft.  Smpoismmement  par  la  Cantharide;  Ger. 
Cantharidenvergifiung.  —  Cantharides  or  the 
Spanish  fly  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the 
presence  of  cantharidva,  a  noij-alkaloidal  body. 
All  the  preparations  of  the  drug  are  highly 
poisonous. 

Symptoms. — Soon  after  taking  a  poisonous 
dose  of  cantharides,  the  patient  is  seized  with 
Ibiu'ning  pain  in  the  pharynx,  and  a  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  cesophagus.  The  pain  soon  ex- 
tends to  the  abdomen,  and  vomiting  ensues ;  the 
abdominal  pain  hecomea  aggravated ;  and  usually 
purging  sets  in.  The  stools  are  numerous,  often 
scanty,  passed  with  great  pain  and  straining; 
they  are  at  first  mucous,  and  finally  bloody.  .If 
carefully  examined,  little  iridescent  specks — por- 
tions of  the  elytra  of  the  beetle — may  be  ob- 
served in  the  faeces  and  vomited  matters.  These 
are  of  course  only  observable  when  the  powdered 
insect  has  been  broken;  and  they  frequently  es- 
cape observation.  Up  to  this  period  of  the  case, 
should  portions  of  the  beetle  not  have  been  de- 
tected, there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  case 
from  one  of  ordinary  irritant  poisoning;  except, 
perhaps,  that  salivation  and  swelling  of  the  sali- 
vary glands  are  usually  prominent  symptoms. 
The  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  may  be  so  in- 
tensely and  rapidly  developed,  that  death  may 
occur  from  collapse  before  strangury,  the  dia- 
gnostic symptom,  is  developed.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  course  is  somewhat  different,  genito- 
urinary irritation  and  inflammation  setting  in ; 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  aching  pains  in  the 
lumbar  region,  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  with 
violent  tenesmus  of  the  bladder,  till  eventually 
a  fe-w  drops  of  albuminous  or  bloody  urine  only 
can  be  passed,  or  none  at  all.  Priapism,  erotic 
excitement,  and  swelling  of  the  genitals  are  of 
frequent,  though  not  of  constant,  occurrence. 
Delirium,  tetanic  convulsions,  or  paraplegia, 
may  be  noted  in  some  cases.  Eventually  the 
intolerable  agony  gives  way  to  collapse,  stupor, 
coma,  and  death.  Abortion  not  infrequently  oc- 
curs in  pregnant  women,  the  drug  teing  one  in 
common  use  as  an  abortifacient. 

Diagnosis.— The  intense  strangury,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  genitals,  and  the  bloody  stools,  will 
leave  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  and  the  presence  of  particles  of  the  drug 
in  the  ejecta  will  be  conclusive. 

Fatal  dose.— Le^B  than  half  a  drachm  of  the 
powder,  and  an  ounce  of  the  tincture,  have  alike 
proved  fatal. 

Treatment. — Evacuation  of  the  stomach  by 
the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  syphon-tube,  or  an 
emetic  is  the  first  indication  in  poisoning  by  can- 
tharides. It  is  best  to  wash  out  the  stomach  well. 
Mucilaginous  drinks,  white  of  egg  (not  the  yolk), 
and  demulcents,  may  be  freely  given ;  but  oil  m 
any  form  is  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  dissolve 
cantharidin.  Opium  by  the  mouth  or  rectum, 
or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  morphia,  is  advisable.  Leeches  to  the 
tluongli  alcoliol,  oU  of    cloves,  and  mounting  it  in 

IlluminaHon.—yoi  the  complete  demonstration  of  the 
more  difficult  bacilh,  for  instance,  B.  tuherculosis,  it  is 
advisable  to  employ  oil- immersion  objectives,  and  a  dis- 
pereive  illumination  such  as  that  afforded  by  Abbe  s 
condenser, 
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region  of  the  bladder,  warm  fomentations,  and 
warm  sitz-baths  may  afford  relief.  Chloral  should 
also  be  given,  or  the  patient  kept  cautiously 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Collapse  may 
be  met  by  ammonia  and  other  stimulants.  The 
hypodermic  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  ether  is 
useful.  There  is  no  known  antidote  for  can- 
tharidin. Thomas  Stevenson. 

CHIiOBAIi  HYDRATE,  Foisoning 
by. — SxNON. :  Fr.  Empoisonnement  par  V Hydrate 
de  Chloral ;  Ger.  CUoralhydratvergiftung. 

Poisoning  by  chloral  hydrate  is  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  this  medicament  being  fr^ 
quently  taken  in  fatal  quantity  by  misadven- 
ture. There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also 
largely  used  for  suicidal  purposes.  The  so- 
called  'chloral  habit'  is  a  growing  evil.  A 
syrup  of  chloral  hydrate,  containing  about 
twenty-two  grains  of  tliis  substance  per  fluid 
drachiu,  is  largely  sold  i»  this  country  undej:  a 
patent-medicine  stamp. 

Anatomicai.  Chaeactees. — There  may  be  an 
entire  absence  of  any  characteristic  appearances 
after  death  by  hydrate  of  chloral;  and  at  most 
these  consist  in  more  or  less  modified  signs  of 
asphyxia — especially  a  dark  colour  of  the  blood, 
and  pulmonary  and  cerebral  hyperemia. 

Symptoms.— The  most  striking  symptom  of 
poisoning  by  chloral  hydrate  is  the  rapid  super- 
vention of  quiet  sleep,  at  first  simulating  natural 
sleep. .  In  this  stage  the  patient  can  be  easily 
roused,  but  he  speedily  drops  off  again.  The 
pupils  are  contracted ;  the  respirations  are  full, 
deep,  a,nd  regular ;  the  pulse  is  not  much  affected. 
This  condition  rapidly  deepens  into  full  coma. 
The  respirations  slacken;  and  the  pulse  is  either 
weak  and  slow,  or,  more  commonly,  rapid  and 
irregular.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  r&- 
duced ;  the  muscular  system  is  totally  relaxed. 
The  pupils  now  dilate ;  and  with  feeble  thready 
pulse,  the  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  gradually 
end  in  death,  preceded  by  lividity  and  collapse. 
Exceptionally,  in  fatal  cases,  burning  pain  in 
the  mouth,  fauces,  and  throat,  and  symptoms  of 
gastritis  have  been  observed.  In  one  case  of 
recovery  the  patient  became  idiotic. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  history  of  the  case,  or  the 
finding  of  a  vessel  containing  the  medicine, 
coupled  with  the  symptoms,  will  usually  set  all 
doubts  at  rest.  Otherwise  the  case  may  be  mis- 
taken for  poisoning  by  opium  or  other  narcotic, 
for  carbolic  acid  poisoning,  or  for  cerebral  conges- 
tion. The  pupil  is  not  so  contracted,  as  in  opium- 
poisoning  ;  and,  as  the  coma  deepens,  it  dilates 
instead  of  undergoing  further  contraction.  There 
is  an  absence  of  the  olive-green  or  black  urine 
so  commonly  noticed  in  carbolic  acid  poisoning, 
of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  breath,  and  of 
stains  about  the  mouth  and  lips. 

Pkognosis. — This  will  depend  upon  the  state 
in  which  the  patient  is  found,  and  upon  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  in- 
gestion of  the  poison. 

Tebatment, — Evacuation  of  the  stomach  by 
the  aid  of  the  stomach-pump  is  the  first  step  in 
the  treatment .  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  chloral 
hydrate.  Emetics,  unless  given  early,  usually 
fail  to  excite  vomiting.  The  patient  must  bo 
roused,  if  possible,  as  in  opium-poisoning  (<« 
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Opium,  Poisoning  by).  The  temperature  of  the 
body  must  be  kept  up  by  varm  applications. 
Stimulants  may  be  freely  given,  and  hot  coffee 
injected  into  the  rectum.  Strychnia  (^  gr.) 
has  been  recommended  for  use  as  a  counter-poi- 
son, by  subcutaneous  iinjection ;  also  picrotoxine. 
The  former  is  a  dangerous  remedy ;  the  latter 
also  would  not  perhaps  be  a  safe  antidote,  if 
given  in  full  doses.  Inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite, 
and  artificial  respiration  are  advisable. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

CHOIiBSTBRIlIE  (x<>^h,  bile,  and  a-rephs, 
solid). — Stnon.  ;  Fr.  Cholesterine ;  Ger.  Choles- 
terin  ;  Gallenfett. 

Chemica.1.  and  Physical  Pkopbrties, — Cho- 
lesterine is  a  monatomic  alcohol,  represented 
by  the  empirical  formula  CijH,,©,  occurring  as 
a  normal  constituent  of  the  nervous  tissue  (51  9 
per  cent,  of  the  solids  of  the  white  matter  and 
186  per  cent,  of  the  solids  of  the  grey  matter 
of  ox-brain) ;  and  in  minute  quantities  in  bile 
(■25  per  cent.) ;  and  in  blood  (-5  to  2-0  per  1 000). 
When  pure  it  occurs  as  white  glittering  scales, 
which  consist  of  needles,  when  crystallised  out 
from  ethereal  solutions ;  and  of  rhombic  plates, 
often  deficient  at  one  corner,  when  derived  from 
alcoholic  solutions  (see  Miceoscope  in  Medicine). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  dilute  acids ; 
but  readily  dissolves  in  ether,  boiling  alcohol, 
benzol,  chloroform,and  solutions  of  the  bile-acids. 
It  melts  at  145°  Fahr.,  and  its  solutions  are  Isevo- 
rotatory.  The  crystals,  heated  with  a  drop  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  give  a  carmine-red  colour. 

Sources. — The  exact  physiological  sigoificance 
of  cholesterine  is  not  known,  but  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  product  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
nervous  tissues  which  should  be  eliminated  by 
the  liver  in  the  bile.  Since  little  or  none  is 
found  in  the  faeces,  it  is  believed  to  undergo  a 
change  in  the  intestine  into  stercorin  (Flint). 
It  is  also  found  in  the  yolk  of  egg ;  in  some 
vegetables,  such  a^peas  and  maize  i  and  in  olive 
and  almond  oils. 

Pathological  Relations. — The  pathological 
occurrence  of  cholesterine  is  varied.  It  is  in- 
creased in  amount  in  all  acute  febrile  conditions, 
and  especially  in  those  diseases  of  the  liver  lead- 
ing to  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  bile-con- 
stituents, producing  in  such  cases  a  condition 
known  as  cholesteramia.  The  fluid  of  cysts, 
especially  hydatid  and  ovarian,  seems  to  be  more 
liable  to  contain  it  than  effusions  into  serous 
cavities  ;  and  on  this  ground  it  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  difi'erential  diagnosis  of  ascites  from 
ovarian  dropsy.  But  it  sometimes  occurs  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  hydrocele  fluids,  and  it 
has  been  met  with  in  old  pleural  and  peri- 
toneal effusions. 

Cholesterine  forms  the  greater  bulk  of  most 
gall-stones,  being  formed  into  coherent  masses 
by  inspissated  mucus. 

In  the  caseous  degeneration  of  pus  and  other 
inflammatory  products,  crystals  of  this  substance 
are  to  be  found. 

In  the  urine  cholesterine  is  never  found  in 
health,  but  it  occasionally  occurs  in  morbid  states, 
and  is  especially  likely  to  be  met  with  when  there 
is  advanced  renal  degeneration. 

W.  H.  Allchin. 


CONIUM,  POISONING-  BY. 

COITITJM,  Foisoning  by. — Sikon.  :  Fr 
Empoisonnement  par  la  Cigue;  Ger.  Schierling- 
vergiftung. — All  parts  of  the  hemlock  plant  (<S- 
nium  macttlatum)  are  poisonous.  Both  the  leaves 
and  fruit  are  used  in  medicine.  Its  toxic  pro- 
perties were  known  in  ancient  times ;  the  plant 
was  used  for  the  destruction  of  criminals  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Socrates  was  poisoned  by  it.  Death  from  conium 
in  this  country  has  perhaps  always  been  the 
result  of  misadventure  or  suicide;  but  on  the 
Continent  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  conia, 
an  alkaloid,  has  been  administered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wilful  homicide,  death  resulting  from  a 
dose  of  10  to  15  drops. 

Anatomical  Chabacters. — The  signs  of  as- 
phyxia, engorgement  of  lungs  and  of  the  right 
heart,  and  a  general  venous  condition  of  the 
blood,  appear  to  be  constant  after  death  from  co- 
nium. There  is  nothing  else  specially  noticeable. 

Symptoms. — Preparations  of  conium,  as  well 
as  the  alkaloid,  or  mixture  of  alkaloids,  known 
as  conia,  when  taken  in  toxic  doses,  produce 
excessive  muscular  weakness,  beginning  in  the 
lower  limbs,  and  extending  gradually  upwards, 
with  giddiness  and  disordered  vision.  These 
symptoms  are  in  some  cases  preceded  by  nausea 
and  vomiting,  with  dryness  or  burning  pain  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  There  is  a  desire  to  re- 
main quiet,and  a  peculiar  heaviness  or  drooping 
of  the  eyelids,  the  patient  lying  with  his  eyes 
shut.  This,  and  the  impairment  of  vision,  appear 
to  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles. 
The  pupils  may  be  natural,  but  later  they  be- 
come dilated.  The  pulse  is  slow  till  death  is 
actually  impending.  The  paralysis  progresses 
gradually  upwards,  till  eventually  heart  and  re- 
spiration are  affected,  more  especially  the  former. 
Convulsions,  and  impairment  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties— hitherto  intact — now  set  in;  finally  sen- 
sation is  impaired,  and  death  ensues  from  as- 
phyxia. 

DiASNOSis. — The  paralysis  of  motion,  pro- 
gressing gradually  upwards,  with  unimpaired 
sensation,  and  the  peculiar  drooping  of  the  eye- 
lids, are  perhaps  diagnostic  of  the  nature  of  the 
poison. 

Probnosis. — As  no  antidote  is  known  which 
counteracts  the  effects  of  conia,  the  prognosis 
must  always  be  a  guarded  one,  and  will  depend  en« 
tirely  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  stomach  must  be  emptied 
by  the  stomach-pump  or  syphon-tube,  and  well 
washed  out.  Emetics  may  also  be  used  to  evacuate 
the  stomach.  Tannin  and  astringents  must  be 
freelyadministered,to  precipitate  the  active  alka- 
loid,  and  prevent  its  absorption.  Castor  oil,  by 
the  mouth  or  rectum,  may  aid  the  removal  of 
the  alkaloid  when  it  has  been  rendered  insoluble 
by  tannin.  Strong  coffee,  brandy,  ammonia,  and 
stimulants  generally  are  serviceable,  as  may 
also  be  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ether.  Hypo- 
dermic injections  of  l-40th  grain  of  sulphate  ol 
atropia  are  very  promising,  especially  in  the 
later  stages ;  atropia  acting  as  a  respiratory  and 
cardiac  stimulant.  Artificial  respiration,  and  sti- 
mulation of  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  func- 
tions by  the  use  of  electricity,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  when  these  are  affected. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 


DISTOMA  EINGEEI. 

DISTOMA  BINGEBI.— Under  tliis  name 
shere  has  lately  been  described  by  the  ■writer 
(Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  July  8,  1882),  a 
new  species  of  fluke,  the  mature  form  of  which 
inhabits  the  human  lung,  where  it  was  first 
found  by  Dr.  B.  S.  Einger  in  Formosa,  in  1879. 
The  ova  of  the  parasite  have  frequently  been 
found  by  Prof.  Baely,  of  Toltio,  and  the  writer, 
and  by  them  are  associated  with  a  peculiar  form 
of  recurrent  haemoptysis,  to  which  the  term  paror 
sitical  kamoptt/sis  has  been  applied. 

Symptoms  anp  Pathology. — The  symptoms 
of  the  disease  associated  with  the  presence  of  the 
distoma  Eingeri  are  slight  cough ;  the  expecto- 
ration of  a  characteristic  rusty  brown,  viscid 
mucus;  and  at  times  haemoptysis,  either  to  an 
insignificant  or  an  alariuing  extent.  The  haemor- 
rhage occurs  at  irregular  intervals  during  many 
years.  The  expectoration  of  rusty  bronchial 
mucus  is  persistent,  and  in  this  the  ova  are 
readily  discovered  with  the  microscope.  These 
(553  ''"•'<  5OT  '"•)  *™  P^l^  brown  bodies,  oval, 
double-outlined,  opereulated  at  the  broad  end, 
and  contain  protoplasmic  globules  having  very 
active  molecular  movements.  If  the  sputum  is 
occasionally  shaken  up  in  fresh  water,  in  the 
course  of  sis  weeks  to  two  months  an  active 
ciliated  embryo  is  developed  in  most  of  the  ova, 
which  in  time  escapes  by  forcing  back  the  oper- 
culum. It  may  be  concluded  from  this  that 
drinking  water,  or  a  fresh- water  animal  acting 
as  intermediary  host,  is  the  medium  by  which 
the  disease  passes  from  one  human  subject  to 
another.    See  Distoma. 

This  disease  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in 
Japan  and  Formosa,  but  its  distribution  is  pro- 
bably much  more  extended  than  this. 

The  mature  distoma  measures  U  in.  x  ^  in. 
X  ^  in.  The  particular  tissue  of  the  lung  it 
inhabits  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  certainly 
communicates  with  the  bronchi,  as  the  bronchial 
mucus  is  the  medium  by  which  the  ova  are  con- 
veyed to  suitable  incubating  media ;  but  whether 
the  animal  is  free  in  the  bronchi,  or  is  jammed 
into  a  branch  of  ihe  pulmonary  artery,  has  yet 
to  be  ascertained. 

Tjbeatment. — Inhalations  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  sprays  of  turpentine,  kousso,  quassia,  and 
santonine,  have  been  administered  with  apparent 
benefit.  Patrick  Manson. 


FILABIA  SAM-GUINIS  -  HOMINIS.— 
Whilst  the  article  Filabia  Sangtjinis-Hominis 
(p.  512)  contains  a  sufficiently  full  account  of  the 
structure  of  this  parasite,  recent  investigations 
enable  us  to  furnish  a  more  complete  description 
of  the  life-^history  of  the  mature  and  embryo 
worm,  and  of  their  pathological  relations  to  chy- 
luria  and  elephantiasis.  '  It  is  now  known  that 
the  parent  worm  lives  in  the  lymphatics;  that 
the  embryo  while  in  wtero,  by  dint  of  vigorous 
movements,  stretches  its  oval  chorionat  envelope, 
to  form  the  long  tubular  sheath  in  which  it  lies 
extended,  as  we  see  it  in  the  blood  and  lymph; 
and  that,  after  this  stretching  of  the  chorion  is 
complete,  the  embryo  is  born  into  the  lymph- 
stream,  which  carries  it  through  the  glands, 
•long  the  thoracic  duct,  and  thus  into  the  blood. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  of  health  and  habit, 
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the  embryo  cannot  be  found  in  the  blood  during 
the  day,  but  at  evening  it  appears  there,  in  num- 
bers gradually  increasing  up  to  midnight  (when 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  200  may  be  found  in  a 
single  drop)  and  diminishing  towards  morning. 
About  8  or  9  a.m.  it  disappears  for  the  day. 
This  phenomenon  ('  filarial  periodicity ')  is  appa- 
rently an  adaptation  of  the  habits  of  the  para- 
site to  those  of  the  female  of  a  particular  species 
of  mosquito,  which  preys  on  the  blood  at  night, 
and  thus  imbibes  the  young  filaria,  to  which  it 
acts  as  intermediary  host.  Having  entered  the 
stomach  of  the  mosquito,  the  filaria  undergoes  a 
metamorphosis,  eventuating  in  its  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  an  alimentary  canal,  rudimentary  or- 
gans of  generation,  increased  size,  great  acti- 
vity, and  a  circumoral  crown  of  papillae.  The 
latter  is  the  boring  apparatus,  which  enables  the 
animal  to  leave  the  bodj'  of  the  mosquito,  when 
this  insect  dies,  after  depositing  her  eggs  on 
water;  and  to  traverse  the  human  tissues,  to 
which  it  gains  access,  probably  by  being  swal- 
lowed in  drinking  water. 

Pathological  Eelations.— Chyluria,  naevoid 
elephantiasis  or  lymph-scrotum,  varicose  and 
indurated  groin-glands,  galactocele,  ascites  with 
milky  fluid,  craw-craw,  and  certain -kinds  of 
abscess,  lymphangitis,  and  lymphatic  fever,  are 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  the  presence 
of  the  filaria  in  the  blood  or  lymph. 

As  tropical  elephantiasis  is  often  associated 
with,  or  supervenes  on,  some  of  these  affec- 
tions, has  the  same  geographical  distribution, 
attacks  the  same  parts,  and  is  a  disease  of  the 
lymphatics,  it  is  therefore — though  the  filaria 
is  not  usually  found  in  developed  elephantiasis 
— believed  to  be  caused  by  this  parasite.  But 
from  the  fact  that  in  many  countries  where 
the  filaria  is  endwnic,  quite  10  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  population  harbour  it,  yet  only  a  small 
proportion  of  these  have  any  of  the  diseases 
enumerated,  it  is  evident  that  the  parasite  does 
not  necessarily  give  rise  to  disease.  Evidence 
has  been  adduced  which  shows  that,  as  long  as 
the  parent  worm  is  healthy,  it  is  innocuous,  but 
that  if  it  dies,  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  causing 
abscess ;  and  that  the  obstruction  of  the  lym- 
phatics, which  eventuates  in  and  causes  the 
diseases  above  enumerated,  is  brought  about  by 
the  premature  birth  of  the  embryo,  before  the 
chorional  envelope  has  undergone  the  stretching 
process  alluded  to — that  is,  when  ova  (seven  or 
eight  times  the  diameter  of  the  outstretched  em- 
bryo) are  prematurely  launched  into  the  lymph- 
stream.  The  ova  act  as  emboli,  and  being  very 
numerous,  effectually  plug  the  glands  connected, 
directly  or  by  anastomosis,  with  the  lymphatic 
vessel  in  which  the  aborting  parent  lies.  The 
location  of  the  worm,  the  degree  of  embolism, 
and  other  circumstances,  determine  the  site  and 
exact  character  of  the  resulting  disease. 

Teeatment. — a.  Curative.— 'So  means  of  kill- 
ing the  filaria  have  been  discovered.  The 
indications  for  treatment,  when  disease  has  de- 
veloped, are  supplied  by  the  pathology.  Best, 
elevation  of  the  affected  parts,  elastic  ban- 
daging, and  other  means  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
lymph  through  the  damaged  lymphatics  are  of 
great  benefit.     See  Chylubia;  and  Elefhan- 
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4.  Preventive. —  The  fact  that  the  mosquito 
acts  as  intermediary  host,  indicates  the  di- 
rection that  preventiye  measures  should  take. 
Drinking  •water,  in  districts  where  the  filaria  is 
endemic,  ought  to  be  boiled  or  filtered ;  Trells, 
cisterns,  and  receptacles  for  drinking  water  ought 
Xo  le  covered  by  fine  wire  gauze,  to  prevent  the 
access  of  the  mosquito  ;  and  persons  known  to 
harbour  the  parasite,  ought  to  sleep  under  pro- 
perly constructed  mosquito-curtains.  By  any 
or  all  of  these  means,  this  parasite  in  the  course 
of  a  single  generation  could  be  exterminated, 
and  the  diseases  it  produces  made  things  of  the 
past.  Patbick  Masson. 


IiABTUX,  Diseases  of. — The  chief  neu- 
roses connected  with  the  larynx,  and  the  various 
forms  of  paralysis  affecting  the  Organ  of  voice, 
require  more  consideration  than  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  principal  article,  Labynx,  Diseases 
of. 

1.  Sensory  Neuroses  of  the  Larynx. — 
Hyperesthesia  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  inflammation, 
acute  and  chronic,  and  is  a  not  unfrequent  hys- 
terical symptom.  Ancesthesia  occurs  in  cases 
where  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  or  its  centres 
are  affected,  and  especially  as  a  sequel  of  diph- 
theria. It  is  usually  associated  with  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  of  the  depressors 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  still  further  contributes  to 
the  dysphagia  accompanying  the  lesion,  leading 
to  pulinonary  complications,  owing  to  food  pass- 
ing into  the  larynx  deprived  of  its  reflex  sensi- 
bility. If  necessary,  food  must  be  administered 
by  the  tesophageal  tube,  while  the  nervous  lesion 
is  suitably  treated'. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  Larynx. — DErmiTroN. — 
Loss  of  power  in  the  laryngeal  muscles,  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  disease  or  poisoning  of 
the  nervous  centres,  or  with  pressure  upon  or 
disease  of  the  laiyiigeal  nerves  or  their  parent 
trunks,  caused  by  aneurisin,  enlarged  cervical  or 
bronchial  glands,  or  other  tumours  ;  more  rarely 
of  muscular  origin. 

Varieties  and  Stmptoms. — Paralysis  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  supplying  the  crieo-thy- 
riod  muscle,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned under  anaesthesia,  prevents  due  tension  of 
the  vocal  cords,  and  causes  dysphonia.  Com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  both 
recurrent  laryngeals,  the  motor  nerves  of  th^ 
larynx,  causes  the  vocal  cords  to  remain  immov- 
able and  semi-closed,  as  in  the  dead  body;  but 
disease  or  pressure  upon  this  nerve  most  com- 
monly paralyses  only  certain  groups  or  indivi- 
dual muscles.  The  most  serious,  and  peirhaps 
most  common,  lesion  is  paralysis  of  the  a  Jductors 
(posterior  crico-arytaenoids,  &c.),  causing  the 
vocal  cords  to  approximate  in  the  middle  line  in 
a  relaxed  state.  JiVen  in  phonation  they  are  not 
tense  ;<  and  during  respiration  only  a  narrow 
chink  is  left,  with  relaxed  edges,  causing  very 
Btridulous  breathing,  a&d  pqssibly  fatal  asphyxia. 
Paralysis  of  the  otiductors,  when  one  or  both 
vocal  cords  are  seen  at  all  times  relaxed  and 
drawn  aside,  leading  in  the  latter  case  to  com- 
plete aphonia,  and  in  the  former  to  aphonia 
more  or  less  complete,  is  not  necessarily  attended 
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with  much  dyspnoea.  When  these  conditions  are 
of  long  standing,  the  muscles  become  atrophied ; 
but  many  cases  have  been  reported  where  the 
paresis  of  individual  muscles  has  been  of  true 
muscular  origin. 

Diagnosis. — The  several  varieties  of  paralysis 
of  the  larynx  must  be  recognised  by  the  laryn- 
goscope, the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise 
being  common  to  various  diseased  conditions. 
The  dyspnoea  and  Btridulous  breathing  of  para- 
lysis of  the  abductors  is  unaccompanied  by  the 
pain  and  other  symptoms  which  attend  them  in 
the  various  inflammatory  affections,  but  may 
without  physical  examination  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  those  caused  by  neoplasm  or  by  pas- 
sive oedema. 

Functional  aphonia  has  been  considered  in  the 
body  of  the  work  {see  Lahynx,  Diseases  of). 
Organic  aphonia  is  not  only  a  frequent  symptom 
of  painfvd  inflammation,  of  ulcerations,  neo- 
plasms, and  other  affections  of  the  larynx ;  but 
it  maybe  the  onlysymptom,  not  only  of  paralysis 
of  the  adductors,  from  disease  of  the  nerves  or 
muscles,  but  of  other  conditions  closely  simu 
lating  this,  such  as  anchylosis  of  the  crico- 
arytaenoid  joints  (Dr.  F.'Semon),  contracted  oi 
catrices,  and  other  mechanical  obstacles  to  the 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Tbeatment. — The  paralysed  condition  usually 
depending  on  serious  disease  outside  the  larynx, 
local  treatment  is  of  little  avail.  Tracheotomy 
may  be  called  for  to  avert  asphyxia.  Cases 
where  the  local  use  of  electricity  is  supposed  to 
have  cured  paralysis  were  probably  cases  of 
simulated  disease.  See  LArynx,  Diseases  of ;  and 
Pneumogastbio  Nerve,  Diseases  of.' 

Thomas  J.  Walkbe. 

LICHBIT. — The  general  pathology  of  lichen 
is  discussed  in  the  body  of  this  work.  Here  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  describe  the  several 
species  of  lichen,  and  to  refer  to  certain  other 
diseases  which  were  formerly  associated  with 
each  other  under  this  generic  name. 

The  somewhat  loose  definition  given  by  the 
older  writers  to  the  word  '  papule,'  caused  them 
to  include  under  the  head  of  lichen  diseases,  or 
rather  conditions  of  the  skin,  many  of  which  be- 
long to  other  categories.  Thus  Willan's  list  in- 
cluded seven  species: — 1,  Lichen  simplex,  2.  L. 
pilaris,  3.  L.  circumscriptus,  i.  L.  agrius,  5.  L. 
Hvidus,  6.  i.  tropicus,  and  7.  L.  urticatus. 

Lichen  si'tnplex  is  merely  a  temporary  lichen- 
ous  condition — in  short,  the  papular  stage  pre- 
ceding the  vesiciilar  stage  of  eczema.  L  agnus 
and  L.  tropicus  may  be  disposed  of  in  like 
manner. 

lAohen  or  Pityriasis  pilaris  is  an  affection 

*  It  seems  desirable  to  refer  here  to  the  following 
points  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  article 
Larynx,  Diseases  of. 

Dilatalitm  of  contractions  by  bougies  and  pings  baa 
been  frequently  attempted,  and  recently  successfully 
practised  by  Schrottei;  and  others. 

Perichondritis,  and  consequent  formation  of  abscess, 
with  consecutive  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages, 
have  been  alluded  to  as  complicating  tubercular,  syphi- 
litic, and  the  worst  forms  of  non-specific  laryngitis 
(typhns,  &c.) ;  rarely  it  occurs  as  a  primary  affection, 
giving  rise  to  a  limited  suppuration.  Abscess  is  so  rare  a 
complication  of  simple '  laryngitis  that  its  occurrence 
almost  invariably  indicates  perichondritis,  with  its  for' 
inidable  results— necrosis,  caries,  && 
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which  is  diiForently  classed  by  authors ;  it  is 
essentially  a  chronic  condition,  characterised  hy 
a  heaping  up  of  epidermis  in  horny  masses  round 
the  hair-follicles,  giving  the  part  affected  the 
feel  of  a  rasp.  The  outer  surfaces  of  the  ex- 
tremities, the  backs  of  the  hands  and  phalanges, 
are  the  seats  of  election;  its  alliances  are  with 
the  squamous  affections. 

Lichen  eircumwriptus  or  circinatus  is  a  ■well- 
defined  affection,  in  which  small  red  papules 
are  seen  arranged  in  gronps,  and  especially  in 
segments  of  circles.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
segmentsof  circles  is  minutely  scaly,  and  of  a  buff- 
pink  colour.  The  seats  of  election  are  the  sternal 
region,  between  the  mammse,  and  the  interscapu- 
lar region  ;  from  these,  however,  it  may  spread. 
The  affection  is  very  itchy,  and  has  a  strongly 
marked  parasitic  appearance,  though  the  existence 
of  fungus  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  demonstrate  byordinary  methods.  Dr.  Crocker 
has,  however,  described  and  figured  a  fungus 
which  he  has  found  associated  with  L.  circum- 
scriptus.  The  affection  readily  yields  to  a  little 
creasote  ointment  (mvj-x  to  the  ounce  of  lard). 
lAche/n  lividus  is  a  purpuric  condition,  in  which 
the  purpuric  spots  appear  as  papules  round  hair- 
follicles.     See  Pdbfdea. 

lAchen  wtioatus  is  an  affection  which  is  now 
classed  as  a  variety  of  urticaria. , 

In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Hebra, 
modern  dermatologists  are  disposed  to  restrict 
the  term  lichen  to  papular  affections  in  which 
the  papules  retain  their  character  as  papules, 
and  do  not  undergo  any  further  evolution. 
There  is  another  condition  imposed,  namely, 
that  the  papule  must  be  inflammatory.  The 
group  Lichen  is  thus  narrowed  down  to  one  of 
Willan's  list,  namely,  Lichen  circnmscriptus ;  and 
two  newly-described  diseases.  Lichen  ruber  and 
Lichen  scrofulosorttm. 

Lichen  ruber  is  a  disease  first  described  by 
Hebra,  in  Vienna,  and  in  this  country  by  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,  under  the  name  of  Lichen  pla- 
nus. Although  denied  by  some,  the  essential 
identity  of  the  two  conditions  described  under 
these  names  is  generally  admitted.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  L.  planus  or  ruber  is  the  de- 
velopment round  the  hair-follicles  of  lilac-red, 
flat-topped,  somewhat  quadrangular,  shining 
papules;  in  early  stages  a  central  depression  or 
umbilication  is  recognisable  in  the  centre  of 
each  papule.  At  first  the  papules  remain  dis- 
crete, but  they  soon  tend  to  group  themselves  in 
patches,  or  run  together  in  lines ;  the  patches 
increase  in  size  by  the  development  of  fresh 
papules  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old 
ones.  In  this  way  whole  arese  may  become  af- 
feciied,  the  skin  being  then  much  thickened  and 
slightly  scaly.  The  patches  itch  intensely ;  and 
the  clinical  alliances  of  the  disease  are  probably 
with  psoriasis  (Hutchinson).  In  its  severest 
types,  where  the  entire  surface  is  affe_cted,_  the 
patient's  life  may  be  threatened ;  but  in  milder 
forms  it  is  very  manageable  by  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  arsenic,  combined  with  the  local 
inunction  of  a  mild  tar  ointment,  such  as  9, 
Liquoris  Carbonis  detergentis  3ij.  Adipis  Ji. 
Misce,  et  fiat  unguentum. 

Lichen  scrnfulosorum  is  another  disease,  first 
described  by  Hebra,    ft  is  extremely  rare  in  this 
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country,  although  itundoubtedly  exists,  especially, 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  characterised. 
by  pale  papules,  approaching  the  colour  of  the 
skin ;  these  tend  to  range  themselves  in  circular 
patches,  not  circles,  generally  on  the  trunk 
rather  than  the  extremities.  Here  and  there  a 
papule  inflames,  and  becomes  acne-like.  There 
is  little  itching.  The  disease  is  said  to  occur 
in  young  scrofulous  subjects.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
the  remedy  internally,  and  also  externally  by 
inunction.  Alfred  Sanqsteb. 

LtrPtrS,  Looal  Treatment  of. — Volkmann 
has  recently  introduced  a  method  of  treating 
lupus  locally,  namely,  by  scraping  or  puncture. 

1.  Scraping  has  for  its  object,  first,  the  re- 
moval ofproduetsof  secretion,, scabs,  and  crusts; 
and,  secondly,  the  removal  of  neoplasms  formed 
in  or  on  the  skin.  For  this  purpose  '  spoons  '  or 
'scrapers'  of  various  sizes  are  made  by  the, 
instrument-makers.  It  is  difficult- to  make  any 
impression  on  the  sound  skin  with  such  blunt 
instruments,  and  on  this  fact  the  simplicity  and 
safety  of  scraping  mainly  depend.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  harm,  for  all  that  can  be  made 
to  break  down  (using  moderate  force),  under  the 
scraper  or  spoon,  is  best  removed.  ' 

.  2.  Multiple  punctiform  scarification  is  th?  se- 
cond mpehapical  method  employed  by  Volkmann. 
By  this  the  practitioner  seeks,  first,  to  destroy 
newly-formed  vessels ;  and,  secondly,  to  favour 
absorption  of  the  neoplasm,  by  traumatic  irrita- 
tion of  the  part.  It  is  practised  by  making 
hundreds  of  punctures  close  together,  about  two 
lines  in  depth.  For  this  purpose  a  narrow- 
bladed  bistoury  may  be  used ;  or  the  same  end  is 
gained  in  less  time  by,  employing  an  instrument 
composed  of  two  or  more  knives  set  dose  to- 
gether. This  method  of  treatment  is  more  appli- 
cable to  non-ulcerated  parts,  where  the  cell- 
infiltration  is  difluse,  or  where  the  part  ia 
swollen  and  vascular.  Such  tissue  might  in  some 
cases  be  made  to  break  down  under  the  spoon, 
but  less  scarring  or  deformity  results  if  the  neo- 
plasm can  be  made  to  disappear  by  the  method 
of  puncture. 

There  is  considerable  bleeding  at  first,  after 
either  scraping  or  puncture.  This,  however,  is 
soon  controlled,  by  the  application  of  sponges 
squeezed  out  in  iced  water.  ThS  part  may  be 
dressed  after  operation  with  some  simple  dress- 
ing, for  instance,  carbolized  oil  or  lead  lotion. 

It  is  but  rational  to  follow  up  the  scraping  by 
the  application  of  caustics;  for  in  most  cases 
there  must  exist,  deep  in  the  skin,  prolongations 
of  lupus-tissue,  extending  from  the  mass  on  the 
surface  along  the  hair-follicles  and  other  vascular 
structures.  Alfred  Sangster. 


UTTCIiEUS    OP   CELLS,    The.— Synon. 
Fr.  le  Noyau ;  Ger.  der  Kern. 

Definition. — A  minute  mass  of  protoplasn: 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  nearly  all  cells. 

The  nucleus  differs  from  the  cell-substance  in 
its  optical  characters,  and  in  its  behaviour  to 
certain  chemical  reagents ;  being,  for  example, 
more  readily  stained  by  various  colouring  matters, 
and  presenting,  as  a  rule,  greater  resistance  to 
weak,  acids  and  alkalies.    Until  recently  it  wag 
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believed  to  form  an  essential  part  of  all  cells. 
See  Cell. 

Chemical  Chabactebs. — Regarding  the  che- 
mical characters  of  nuclei  but  little  is  known, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  contain,  in  all  proba- 
bility, an  albuminous  body. 

MiCBOscopicAL  Chabactebs. —  The  intimate 
structure  of  the  nucleus  is  very  complex.  In  many 
animal  cells,  more  especially  gland-,  epithelial, 
and  endothelial  cells,  it  is  made  up  of  a  delicate 
network  of  fibres  running  in  all  directions,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  is  a  substance  of  more  or  less 
fluid  consistence,  the  whole  being  surrounded 
by  a  membranous  envelope  from  which  the 
fibres  spring. 

Physiological  Pbopeeties. — It  has  long  been 
believed  that  the  nucleus  plays  a  predominating 
role  in  the  process  of  cell-multiplication;  and 
this  view  has  recently  been  materially  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  indirect 
division  of  the  nuclei  of  epithelial  cells.  Indirect 
division  of  the  nucleus,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
Flemming,  karyoMmesis  (Kdpvov,  a  nucleus,  and 
iciinitris,  movement)  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
complicated  series  of  structural  changes  accom- 
panying the  division  of  the  nucleus  into  two 
halves  ;  and  is  employed  in  contradistinction  to 
the  term  direct  division,  in  which  the  nucleus, 
without  any  accompanying  visible  changes  of 
structure,  divides  into  two  or  more  parts,  called 
'  daughter-nuclei.' 

The  changes  in  karyokinesis  consist  chiefly  in 
thickening  of  the  intranuclear  fibrils  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  disappearance  of  the  nuclear 
membrane,  accompanied  by  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  nucleus  as  a  whole,  this  being  followed  by 
a  complicated  series  of  changes  in  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  intra-nuclear  fibres,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  often  present  the  most 
regular  stellate,  fan-shaped,  or  wreath- like 
figures,  ending  in  their  dividing  into  two 
bundles  of  fibrils  which  draw  apart  from  one 
■another.  This  is  followed  by  separation  into 
two  halves  of  the  nucleus  as  a  whole,  each 
daughter-nucleus  containing  a  more  or  less  com- 
plicated bundle  of  fibres  in  its  interior.  The 
division  of  the  nucleus  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
cell,  while  the  fibres  of  the  nucleus  gradually 
diminish  in  thickness,  and  arrange  themselves  in 
the  form  which  thej'  present  in  the  '  resting  cell.' 

In  cell-multiplication  by  direct  division  of  the 
nucleus,  no  change  in  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  nucleus  is  to  be  observed;  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  is  that  the  nucleus  becomes  enlarged,  and, 
after  assuming  a  dumb-bell  shape,  divides  into 
two  halves,  which  may  themselves  be  again 
divided  into  two. 

Pathological  Rblations. — Karyokinesis  is 
of  considerable  pathological  importance,  having 
been  found  to  take  place  in  the  cell-multiplica- 
tion of  certain  forms  of  epithelial  cancer.  On 
the  other  hand,  direct  division  is  the  mode  by 
which  the  nuclei  of  pus-cells  multiply. 


PTOMAINES. 

The  nucleus  is,  as  a  rule,  more  resistant  of  re- 
trogressive changes  than  the  rest  of  the  cell, 
often  remaining  apparently  intact  after  the  whole 
of  the  cell-substance  and  of  the  cell-wall  has  dis- 
appeared. In  other  cases  the  destruction  of  the 
nucleus  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  cell.  Vacuolation  of  the  nucleus  is  by  no 
means  rare,  in  cases  of  commencing  retrogressive 
metamorphosis  of  cells,  and  also  in  cases  of  in  • 
flammation,  for  instance,  of  the  skin. 

Chaeles  S.  Eoy. 

PTOMAINES  (irrana,  a  dead  body). — 
Synon  :  Cadaveric  Alkaloids  ;  Fr.  Ptomaines. — 
Under  this  name  a  class  of  bodies  has  been  de- 
scribed, which  are  stated  to  le  the  basic  products 
of  the  decay  of  animal  matters,  and  to  which 
Selmi  and  others  have  assigned  poisonous  pro- 
perties. It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that 
although  the  existence  of  basic  or  alkaloidal  bodies 
among  the  products  of  decay  is  highly  probable, 
the  definite  toxic  properties  of  these  substances 
are  by  no  means  generally  admitted ;  and  their 
preparation,  in  a  state  of  even  approximate 
purity,  has  perhaps  not  hitherto  been  achieved. 

Panum  first  showed  that  by  the  putrefaction  of 
albuminous  matters  a  soluble  ferment  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  poisonous.  Pagge  and  the  writer 
also  showed,  m  1865,  that  the  alcoholic  extracts 
of  many  post-mortem  liquids  taken  from  the 
human  body  are,  even  after  exposure  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water- bath,  poisonous  when  in- 
jected beneath  the  skin  of  animals.  Bergmann, 
Schwenninger,  Sonnenschein,  and  Zuelzer  more 
or  less  confirmed  these  observations,  and  added 
to  them.  Selmi  is,  nevertheless,  tbe  observer 
who  has  chiefly  worked  at  the  cadaveric  alka- 
loids. 

According  to  Selmi  ptomaines  are  alkaloids, 
generated  during  decay,  and  closely  resembling 
the  vegetable  alkaloids,  not  only  in  their  che- 
mical reactions,  but  also  in  their  physiological 
properties.  Some  ptomaines  appear  to  be  poi- 
sonous ;  and  others  to  act  as  counter-poisons  to 
well-known  vegetable  alkaloids.  The  conditions 
under  which  they  are  formed  are  entirely  un- 
known, except  that  they  may  be  found  in  alco- 
holic anatomical  maceration  liquids,  and  that 
exclusion  of  air  possibly  favours  their  formation. 
Some  ptomaines  have  no  marked  physiological 
activity.  Some  are  formed  even  in  the  living 
body,  during  the  progress  of  such  diseases  as 
peritonitis. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  ptomaines 
arises  from  their  liability  to  be  confounded  with 
other  and  well-known  natural  alkaloids,  such  as 
morphia,  strychnia,  &c. ;  and  hence  to  lead  to 
mistakes  in  medico-legal  practice.  Brouardel 
and  Boiitiny  nevertheless  have,  as  they  assert, 
discovered  chemical  reactions  by  which  the 
ptomaines  as  a  class  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  natural  alkaloids. 

Thouas  Stevenson 
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This  work  is  primarily  a  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  in  which  the  several  diseases 
are  fully  discussed  in  alphabetical  order.  The  description  of  each  includes  an  ac- 
count of  its  etiology  and  anatomical  characters ;  its  symptoms,  course,  duration, 
and  termination ;  its  diagnosis,  ■  prognosis,  and,  lastly,  its  treatment.  General 
Pathology  comprehends  articles  on  the  origin,  characters,  and  nature  of  disease. 

General  Therapeutics  includes  articles  on  the  several  classes  of  remedies, 
their  modes  of  action,  and  on  the  methods  of  their  use.  The  articles  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Hygiene  treat  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  disease,  of  the 
agencies  and  laws  affecting  public  health,  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  health 
of  the  individual,  of  the  construction  and  management  of  hospitals,  and  of  the 
nursing  of  the  sick. 

Lastly,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women  and  children  are  discussed  under  their 
respective  headings,  both  in  aggregate  and  in  detail. 

"  A  goodly  volume  of  an  extremely  interesting  and  important  character.  Dr.  Quain 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  and  conducting  a  work  numbering  a  body  of  contrib- 
utors of  whose  co-operation  any  editor  might  feel  proud,  and  whose  combined  work  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  book  of  the  highest  authority  and  practical  value.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  most  recent  questions  are  dealt  with,  and  are  all  treated  according  to  the  most 
recent  researches  and  knowledge." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  This  new  Medical  Dictionary  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information,  the  aggregate 
value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  which  may  fairly  be  expected  to  satisfy  the 
most  industrious  student  of  medical  science.  A  very  wide  and  liberal  meaning  has  been 
given  to  the  word  Medicine.  To  the  general  practitioners  we  can  most  heartily  recom- 
mend the  work ;  and  it  will  find  many  readers  outside  the  pale  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  should  have  a  place  in  at  least  every  public,  if  not  in  every  good  private, 
library." — Saturday  Seview. 

"  The  articles  we  have  read  have  struck  us  as  models  of  clear  and  fluent  scientific 
English.  The  volume  contains  many  articles  on  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  public 
at  large,  though  not  less  important  on  that  account  to  the  practitioner. " — London  Spectator. 
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"  This  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  rearranged,  and  the  subjects 
classified  in  the  anatomical  and  pathological  order  of  their  development.  Many 
of  the  chapters  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  several  new  ones  added,  and 
the  whole  work  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  with  all  the  new  improvements 
that  have  been  developed  in  this  depsfrtment  of  surgery.  Many  new  engravings 
have  been  added,  each  illustrating  some  special  point  in  practice." — Author. 

NOTICES  OF  FORMER  EDITIONS. 

"  The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence,  as  no  man  in 
America  or  elsewhere  has  devoted  such  unremitting  attention  for  the  past  thirty  years  to 
this  department  of  surgery,  or  given  to  the  profession  so  many  new  truths  and  laws  as 
applying  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  deformities."— TFesierm  Lancet. 

"  Dr.  Sayre  has  stamped  his  individuality  on  every  part  of  his  book.  Possessed  of  a 
taste  for  mechanics,  he  hag  admirably  utilized  it  in  so  modifying  the  inventions  of  others 
as  to  make  them  of  far  greater  practical  value.  The  care,  patience,  and  perseverance 
which  he  exhibits  in  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  success  in  the  treatment 
of  this  troublesome  class  of  cases  are  worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation." — Detroit  Eeaiev) 
of  Medicine. 

"  Its  teaching  is  sound,  and  the  originality  throughout  very  pleasing ;  in  a  word,  no 
man  should  attempt  the  treatment  of  deformities  of  joint  affections  without  being  familiar 
with  the  views  contained  in  these  lectures." — Canada  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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the  practical  information  and  instruction  necessary  to  enable  the  general  practi- 
tioner to  apply  that  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  so  successful  in  my  own 
hands."— Pre/ace. 

"  The  book  will  very  well  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  general  practitioners, 
for  whoso  use,  as  stated,  it  is  intended." — Neui  York  Medical  Joumd. 
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"  It  contains  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  obstetric  science  and  practice  of  the 
day  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Throughout  the  work  the  author  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  obstetrics,  and  gives  evidence  of  large  practical  ex- 
perience, great  discrimination,  and  sound  judgment.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book 
as  a  full  and  clear  exposition  of  obstetric  science  and  safe  guide  to  student  and  prac- 
titioner."— London  Lancet. 

"  Professor  Lusk's  book  presents  the  art  of  midwifery  with  all  that  modern  science 
or  earlier  learning  has  contributed  to  it." — Medical  Record,  New  York. 

"  This  book  bears  evidence  on  ev^ry  page  of  being  the  result  of  patient  and  laborious 
research  and  great  personal  experimce,  united  and  harmonized  by  the  true  critical  or 
scientific  spirit,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  book  will  raije  the  general  standard  of ' 
obstetric  knowledge  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  this.  Whether  for  the  student 
obliged  to  learn  the  theoretical  part  of  midwifery,  or  for  the  busy  practitioner  seeking  aid, 
in  the  face  of  practical  difficulties,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  modern  work  on  mid- 
wifery in  the  English  language." — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

"Dr.  Lusk's  style  is  clear,  generally  concise,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  putting  in  less 
than  seven  hundred  pages  the  best  exposition  in  the  English  language  of  obstetric  science 
and  art.  The  book  will  prove  invaluable  alike  to  the  student  and  the  practitionerj"^ 
American  Practitioner. 

"  Dr.  Lusk's  work  is  so  comprehensive  in  design  and  so  elaborate  in  execution  that  it 
must  be  recognized  as  having  a  status  "peculiarly  its  own  among  the  text-books  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  English  language." — Nm  York  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  work  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student  as  a  text-book, 
and  to  the  practitioner  as  a  work  of  reference,  than  any  other  one  publication  on  the 
subject.  It  contains  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  ars  oSsfeWca,  and  must  add  greatly 
to  both  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  distinguished  author." — Medical  Herald,  Louisville. 

"  Dr.  Lusk's  book  is  eminently  viable.  It  can  not  fail  to  live  and  obtain  the  honor  of 
a  second,  a  third,  and  nobody  can  foretell  how  many  editions.  It  is  the  mature  product 
of  great  industry  and  acute  observation.  It  is  by  far  the  most  learned  and  most  com- 
plete-exposition of  the  science  and  art  of  obstetrics  written  in  the  English  language.  It 
is  a  book  so  rich  in  scientific  and  practical  information  that  nobody  practicing  obstetrics 
ought  to  deprive  himself  of  the  advantage  he  is  sure  to  gain  from  a  frequent  recourse  to 
its  pages." — American  Journal  of  Obstetrics. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  such  a  book  as  that  which  Dr.  Lusk  has  prepared ;  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  important  subject  of  obstetrics  is  discussed  in  a  masterly  and  cap- 
tivating manner.  We  recommend  the  book  as  an  excellent  one,  and  feel  confident  that 
those  who  read  it  will  be  amply  repaid." — Obstetric  Gazette,  Cincinnati. 

"  To  consider  the  work  in  detail  would  be  merely  to  involve  us  in  a  reiteration  of  the 
high  opinion  we  have  already  expressed  of  it.  What  Spiegelberg  has  done  for  Ger- 
many, Lusk,  imitating  him  but  not  copying  him,  has  done  for  English  readers,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  in  this  country,  as  in  America,  the  work  will  meet  with  a  very  extensive 
approval." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  whole  range  of  modern  obstetrics  is  gone  over  in  a  most  systematic  manner, 
without  indulging  in  the  discussion  of  useless  theories  or  controversies.  The  style  is 
clear,  concise,  compact,  and  pleasing.  The  illustrations  are  abundant,  excellently  exe- 
cuted, remarkably  accui-ate  in  outline  and  detail,  and,  to  most  of  our  American  readers, 
entirely  fresh." — Cincinnati  Lancet  arid  Clinic. 
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A  TKEATISE  0¥  INSANITY,  IN  ITS 

MEDICAL  EELATIONS. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

Surgeon-General  TJ.  S.  Army  (retired  list) ;  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nery- 

ous  System,  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School ;  President 

of  the  American  Neurological  Association,  etc. 

1  Tol.,  8vo,  161  pp.      Cloth,  $5.00;  sheep,  $6.00. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  not  only  considered  the  subject  of  Insanity,  but  has 
prefixed  that  division  of  his  work  with  a  general  view  of  the  mind  and  the  several  cate- 
gories of  mental  faculties,  and  a  full  account  of  the  various  causes  that  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  mental  derangement,  such  as  habit,  age,  sex,  hereditary  tendency,  constitu- 
tion, temperament,  instinct,  sleep,  dreams,  and  many  other  factors. 

Insanity,  it  is  believed,  is  in  this  volume  brought  before  the  reader  in  an  original  man- 
ner, and  with  a  degree  of  thoroughness  which  can  not  but  lead  to  important  results  in  the 
study  of  psychological  medicine.  Those  forms  which  have  only  been  incidentally  alluded 
to  or  entirely  disregarded  in  the  text-books  hitherto  published  are  here  shown  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  general  practitioner  and  student  of  mental  science,  both 
from  a  normal  and  abnormal  stand-point.  To  a  great  extent  the  work  relates  to  those 
species  of  mental  derangement  which  are  not  seen  within  asylum  walls,  and  which  there- 
fore are  of  special  importance  to  the  non-asylum  physician.  Moreover,  it  points  out  the 
symptoms  of  insanity  in  its  first  stages,  during  which  there  'is  most  hope  of  successful 
medical  treatment,  and  before  the  idea  of  an  asylum  has  occurred  to  the  patient's 
friends. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Seventh  edition,  rewritten,  enlarged,  and  improved. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

Surgeon-General  IT.  S.  Army  (retired  list) ;  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nerv- 
ous System,  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School ;  President 
of  the  American  Neurological  Association,  etc. 

In  one  large  8vo  vol.  of  929  pp.,  with  Complete  Index  and  150  Illustrations.     Cloth, 
$5.00 ;  sheep  or  half  russia,  $6.00. 

The  work  has  received  the  honor  of  a  French  translation  by  Dr.  Labadie-Lagrave,  of 
Paris,  and  an  Italian  translation  by  Professor  Diodato  Borelli,  of  the  Royal  University,  is 
now  going  through  the  press  at  Naples. 

"  Dr.  Hammond's  work  has  now  been  before  the  profession  for  many  years,  and  its 
characteristics  are  very  generally  known.  The  present  edition  has  a  good  many  valuable 
additions,  but  has  lost  nothing  of  its  previous  individuality  as  a  medical  work.  Dr. 
Hammond  has  the  qualities  of  a  successful  author.  His  practical  experience  is  large,  his 
convictions  are  positive,  and  he  can  set  them  forth  clearly  and  attractively.  _  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  book  has  been  a  very  popular  one.  And  the  present  edition  is,  as 
modestly  stated  on  the  title-page,  '  improved.'  " — Medical  Record. 
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THE  APPLIED  AISTATOMY  OF  THE 

NEEVOUS  SYSTEM ;  being  a  Study  of  this  Portion 
of  the  Human  Body  from  a  Stand-point  of  its  General 
Interest  and  Practical  Utility,  designed  for  Use  as  a 
Text-Book  and  as  a  Work  of  Eeference. 

By  AMBROSE  L.  RANNET,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  late  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 

Organs  and  on  Mhior  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

8vo.    Profusely  illustrated.     Cloth,  $4.00  ;  sheep,  $3.00. 

"  This  is  a  useful  book,  and  one  of  novel  design.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  bringing 
together  facts  and  inferences  which  aid  greatly  in  forming  correct  diagnoses  in  nervous  dis- 
eases."— Soston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  work,  timely,  practical,  and  well  executed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
besides  Hammond's  work,  no  book  relating  to  the  nervous  system  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  equal  to  the  present  volume,  and  nothing  superior  to  it  is  accessible  to 
the  American  practitioner." — Medical  Herald. 

"  There  are  many  books,  to  be  sure,  which  contain  here  and  there  hints  in  this  field  of 
great  value  to  the  physician,  but  it  is  Dr.  Eanney's  merit  to  have  collected  these  scattered 
items  of  interest,  and  to  have  woven  them  into  an  harmonious  whole,  thereby  producing  a 
work  of  wide  scope  and  of  correspondingly  wide  usefulness  to  the  practicing  physician. 

"  The  book,  it  will  bo  perceived,  is  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  and,  as  such,  is 
addressed  to  those  who  can  not  afford  the  time  for  the  perusal  of  the  larger  text-books,  and 
■who  must  read  as  they  run." — New  York  Medical  Jownal. 

"  Professors  of  anatomy  in  schools  and  colleges  can  not  afford  to  be  without  it.  We  rec- 
ommend the  book  to  practitioners  and  students  as  well." —  Virginia  Medical  Monthly. 

"  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  subject  treated  of  in  this  work  is  one  sufficiently  obscure 
to  thcpiofessiou  generally  to  make  any  work  tending  to  elucidation  most  welcome. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  as  one  unusually  worthy  of  study." — Buffalo  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Jorirnal. 

"  A  useful  and  attractive  book,  suited  to  the  time." — Louisville  Medical  News. 

"Dr.  Eauney  has  firmly  grasped  the  essential  features  of  the  results  of  the  latest  study  of 
the  nervous  system.  His  work  will  do  much  toward  populai-izing  this  study  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

"  We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  wiU  be  quite  as  much  pleased  as  ourselves  by  its  careful 
study." — Detroit  Lancet. 

"  Our  impressions  of  this  work  are  highly  favorable  as  regards  its  practical  value  to  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  to  educated  medical  men." — Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  The  work  shows  great  care  in  its  preparation.  "We  predict  for  it  a  large  sale  among  the 
more  progressive  practitioners." — Michigan  Medical  News. 

"  We  are  acquainted  with  no  recent  work  which  deals  with  the  subject  so  thoroughly  at 
'this;  hence,  it  should  commend  itself  to  a  large  class  of  persons,  not  merely  specialists,  bus 
those  who  aspire  to  keep  posted  in  all  important  advances  in  the  science  and  art  of  medi- 
cine."— Maryland  Medical  Journal. 

"  This  work  was  originally  addressed  to  medical  under-graduates,  but  it  will  be  equally 
interesting  and  valuable  to  medical  practitioners  who  still  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
students.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  number  is  not  small." — New  Orleans  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

"  We  think  the  author  has  correctly  estimated  the  necessity  for  such  a  volume,  and  wo 
congratulate  him  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task. 

"  As  a  companion  volume  to  the  recent  works  on  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is 
issued  in  good  time." — North  Carolina  Medical  Journal. 

"  Dr.  Eanney  has  done  his  work  well,  and  given  accurate  information  in  a  simple,  read- 
able style." — Philadelphia  Medical  Times. 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  0¥  MA- 
TERIA MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Mfth  edition.    Eeoised,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  "  The  New  Pharmaeopceia." 

By  ROBERTS  BARTHOLOW,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 

Philadelphia ;  recently  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical 

Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  in  Cincinnati,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  8vo.     Cloth,  $5.00 ;  sheep,  $6.00. 

FBOM  PREFACE  TO  FIFTH  EDITION. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  sixth  decennial  revision  of  the  '  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia '  has  imposed  on  me  the  necessity  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this 
treatise.  I  have  accordingly  adapted  the  work  to  the  official  standard,  and 
have  also  given  to  the  whole  of  it  a  careful  revision,  incorporating  the  more  re- 
cent improvements  in  the  science  and  art  of  therapeutics.  Many  additions  have 
been  made,  and  parts  have  been  rewritten.  These  additions  and  changes  have 
added  about  one  hundred  pages  to  the  body  of  the  work,  and  increased  space 
has  been  secured  in  some  places  by  the  omission  of  the  references.  In  the  new 
material,  as  in  the  old,  practical  utility  has  been  the  ruling  principle,  but  the 
scientific  aspects  of  therapeutics  have  not  been  subordinated  to  a  utilitarian 
empiricism.  In  the  new  matter  as  in  the  old,  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  physiological  action  of  remedies,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  basis 
of  all  real  progress  in  therapeutical  science ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  tie  contributions  made  by  properly  conducted  clinical  obser- 
vations." 

A  TREATISE    0^   THE   PRACTICE 

OF  MEDICINE,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS 
AND  PRACTITIONERS. 

Fifth  edition.    Eeoised  and  enlarged. 

By  ROBERTS  BARTHOLOW,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  etc.,  etc. 

8vo.     Cloth,  $5.00  ;  sheep  or  half  russia,  $6.00. 

The  same  qualities  and  characteristics  wMch  have  rendered  the  author's 
"  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  "  so  acceptable  are  equally  mani- 
fest in  this.  It  is  clear,  condensed,  and  accurate.  The  whole  work  is  brought 
upon  a  level  with,  and  incorporates,  the  latest  acquisitions  of  medical  science, 
and  may  be  depended  on  to  contain  the  most  recent  information  up  to  the  date 
of  publication. 

New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 


TEXT-BOOK  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOL- 
OGY, FOE  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND 
PEACTITIONERS  OF  MEDICINi:. 

Third  edition^  revised  and  corrected. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Js.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physiological  Anatomy,  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc. 

In  one  large  Svo  volume  of  978  pp.,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  profusely  illus- 
trated with  three  Lithographic  Plates  and  315  Engravings  on  Wood.  Cloth,  |6.00 ; 
sheep,  $7.00. 

"  The  anther  of  this  work  takes  rank  amon^  the  very  foremOBt  physiologists  of  the  day,  and 
the  care  which  he  has  bestowed  in  bringing  this  third  edition  of  his  text-book  up  to  the  present 
position  of  his  science  is  exhibited  in  every  chapter."— Medical  and  Surgical  Seporter  iPhUadel- 
phla). 

"  In  the  amonnt  of  matter  that  it  contains,  in  the  aptness  and  beanty  of  its  illustrations,  in  the 
variety  of  experiments  described,  In  the  completenef  s  with  which  it  discusses  the  whole  field  of 
human  physiology,  this  work  surpasses  any  text-book  in  the  English  language."— i)e(rai<  Lancet. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  criticising  the  work  before  us.  The  medical  profes- 
sion and  colleges  have  taken  that  prerogative  out  of  the  hands  of  the  journalists  by  adopting  it  as 
one  of  their  standard  text-books.  The  work  has  very  few  equals  and  no  superior  m  our  langiiage, 
and  everybody  knows  it."— Malinemannian  Monthly. 

"  The  student  and  the  practitioner,  whose  sound  practice  must  be  based  on  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  of  physiology,  will  herein  find  all  subjects  in  which  they  ate  inter- 
ested fully  discussed  and  thoroughly  elaborated." — College  and  Clinical  Record. 

"  We  need  only  say  that  in  this  third  edition  the  work  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  re- 
vised. It  is  one  of  our  standard  text-books,  and  no  physician's  library  should  be  without  it.  We 
treasure  it  highly,  shall  give  it  a  choice,  snug,  and  prominent  position  on  our  shelf,  and  deem  our- 
selves fortunate  to  possess  this  elegant,  comprehensive,  and  authoritative  work." — American  Spe- 
cialist. 

THE    SOURCE    OF    MUSCULAR 

POWEE.  Arguments  and  Conclusions  drawn  from 
Observations  upon  the  Human  Subject  under  Condi- 
tions of  Eest  and  of  Muscular  Exercise. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Mediofil  College,  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Svo,  103  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00. 


0^  THE  PHYSIOLOaiCAL  EFFECTS 

OF  SEVEEE  AND  PEOTEACTED  MUSCULAE 
EXEECISE.  With  Special  Eeference  to  its  Influence 
upon  the  Excretion  of  Nitrogen. 

By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

Svo,  91  pp.    Cloth,  $1.00. 
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THE    FEATURES    OF   THIS    JOURNAL   ARE: 

LECTDEE3. — The  frequent  publication  of  material  of  this  sort  is  a  prominent  feature, 
and  pains  are  taken  to  choose  such  as  will  prove  valuable  to  the  reader. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS.— In  accepting  articles  of  that  class,  regard  is  had 
more  particularly  to  the  wants  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  all  the  special  branches 
of  medicine  are  duly  represented. 

BOOK  NOTICES. — Current  publications  are  noticed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  with  the 
sole  view  of  giving  information  to  the  reader. 

CLINICAL  REPORTS  arc  also  a  regular  feature  of  the  Journal,  embracing  clinical 
records  from  the  various  hospitals  and  clinics,  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  various 
other  cities,  together  with  clinical  contributions  from  private  practice. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  are  numerous  and  carefully  written,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
timely  consideration  to  passing  events. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. — ^Under  this  heading  are  given  short  comments  and  notes  on 
passing  events. 

NEWS  ITEMS  contain  the  latest  news  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

OBITUARY  NOTES  announce  the  deaths  which  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession, 
with  a  brief  history  of  each  individual  when  practicable. 

SOCIETY  PROCEEDINGS  are  given  promptly,  and  those  of  a  great  number  of  societies 
figure.  At  the  same  time  we  select  for  publication  only  such  as  we  think  profitable  to 
our  readers. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  constitute  a  feature  of  the  Journal 
which  we  have  reason  to  think  is  highly  valued  by  our  readers. 

MISCELLANY  includes  matter  of  general  interest,  and  space  is  also  ^ven  for 

NEW  INVENTIONS  and  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Journal  has  gained  rapidly  in  public  favor,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  has  always 
characterized  it.  As  an  advertising  medium  it  stands  second  to  no 
journal,  as  is  evinced  by  the  quality  and  increasing  quantity  of  its  ad- 
vertisements. 
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